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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 95” CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. EDWARD ZORINSKY, a 
Senator from the State of Nebraska. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers and our God, we 
thank Thee for the work which has been 
done, for the work now being done, and 
for the work which, by Thy grace, will 
be done in this place. May we the peo- 
ple’s representatives reveal our democra- 
cy at its best by sound legislation, doing 
well what must be done, and leaving un- 
done what is of dubious value or harm- 
ful. Brace us and make us strong and 
wise for the duties of this day. Draw 
us together as one body to do Thy will 
and to follow the light which leads to 
Thy promised kingdom. And if we love 
and serve Thee as we ought, shelter us 
in Thy fold at evening where we may 
be at peace. 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. EASTLAND). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


U.S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1978. 
To the Senate: 


Under the provisions of rule 1, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I here- 
by appoint the Honorable EDWARD ZORINSKY, 
a Senator from the State of Nebraska, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ZORINSKY thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION OF LEADERSHIP 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 


nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION AGREEMENT— 
H.R. 12934 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at such 
time as Calendar Order No. 965, H.R. 
12934, an act making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, and for other purposes, 
is called up and made the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate, there be a time 
agreement thereon as follows: One hour 
on the bill to be equally divided between 
Mr. HoLLINGS and Mr. WEICKER, 30 min- 
utes on any amendment, 30 minutes on 
any debatable motions in relation 
thereto, and 15 minutes on any point of 
order, if such is submitted to the Sen- 
ate for discussion, and that the agree- 
ae be in accordance with the usual 
orm. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The text of the agreement follows: 

Ordered, That when the Senate proceeds 
to the consideration of H.R. 12934 (Order No. 
965), an act making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1979, and 
for other purposes, debate on any amend- 
ment or debatable motion shall be limited 
to 30 minutes, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of such and the 
manager of the bill, and debate on any ap- 
peal or point of order which is submitted or 
on which the Chair entertains debate shall 
be limited to 15 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the mover of such 
and the manager of the bill: Provided, That 
in the event the manager of the bill is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, the 
time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or his designee. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
final passage of the said bill, debate shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Hottrncs) and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER): Pro- 
vided, That the Senators, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the said bill, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the consideration 
of any amendment, debatable motion, ap- 
peal, or point of order. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield such remaining time as I may 


have to the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Morcan). 


RECOGNITION OF LEADERSHIP 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I reserve 
our time, if that is agreeable with the 
majority leader. Mr. Morcan has the 
first special order and my order follows. 
I may use the time of the leadership 
during the presentation of my remarks. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Morcan) 
is recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 


NUCLEAR POWERPLANT LICENSING 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have a 
real complaint to lay before the Senate. 
I want to express my concern and my 
outrage over the handling of applica- 
tions for nuclear powerplant licensing 
by the Government. 

Recently, Chairman Joseph Hendrie 
of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
testified before the House Subcommittee 
on Energy and Power that proposals for 
accelerating the time for granting li- 
censes were unacceptable to him. While 
I am not challenging his reasoning in 
this instance, for I do not know the sub- 
stance of the proposed changes in licens- 
ing procedures, I am concerned that this 
is an attitude which may be prevalent 
in the nuclear regulatory machinery; 
that is, go slow, go slow, go slow. 

Well, Mr. President, I think that we 
should be deliberate in granting li- 
censes for nuclear power facilities and I 
recognize the great power controlled by 
the electric utilities in their nuclear 
plants. I believe that the industry has 
attempted to comply with the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to protect the public wel- 
fare. The nuclear industry has as many 
regulations and requirements and rules 
as any sector of our society, yet, the in- 
dustry has seen fit to move ahead and 
comply with Government controls. The 
Government now does everything from 
licensing processors of nuclear fuels to 
setting standards for the guards at nu- 
clear powerplants. 

Mr. President, I am no special advo- 
cate of nuclear power nor have I sought 
to single out nuclear power for special 
treatment. Personally, I feel that our en- 
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ergy problems need to be handled by a 
program of balanced energy develop- 
ment. My point here is that the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission is creating un- 
certainty and unnecessary delay. 

A case in point, and one that I want 
to address briefly, is that of Duke Power 
Co.’s proposed Perkins facility near 
Mocksville, N.C. Duke Power Co. has been 
a leader in nuclear power and has an 
unblemished record of safety. In May of 
1974. Duke Power presented a plan to 
build six nuclear plants, three each in 
North Carolina and South Carolina. All 
six units would be the same with only the 
times of construction and plant locations 
being different. Public hearings were 
held before the Atomic Safety and Li- 
censing Board and the hearing record 
was closed. 

On June 15, 1978, the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission, which was a party to 
the hearings, petitioned to have the 
hearing record reopened, and, thereby, 
delayed a final decision on Duke’s ap- 
plication. The basis for the request, as I 
understand it, is that the NRC wanted 
to present additional, I repeat addi- 
tional, information on alternative sites. 
The NRC had already presented evi- 
dence concerning alternative locations 
but because of some recent appeals in 
other cases, they felt that they should 
enhance the size of the record on alter- 
nate sites. The reporting that alterna- 
tive sites are not available is required 
by the Environmental Protection Act. 
The Licensing Board approved the 
NRC’s request on July 14 and the record 
has been opened again. Everything is 
completed, except this exercise in record 
building. 

Mr. President, as I stated, there is 
every reason for caution, but here we 
find an agency simply trying to antici- 
pate every administrative contingency. 
NRC is not acting to protect the public, 
but rather to avoid a possible challenge 
to its determination by another agency. 

Well, this situation has a very bad ef- 
fect on Duke Power and other companies 
in the nuclear business. First, the com- 
panies are presented with overlapping 
Federal coverage and Catch-22-type reg- 
ulations. Next, they are confronted with 
complex issues between State and Fed- 
eral regulators. 

Now they are confronted with the 
problems of dealing with the NRC. How 
can a company secure capital from in- 
vestors when licensing from the Govern- 
ment is so convoluted and time consum- 
ing? Companies have erred on the side 
of presenting too little information be- 
cause they are afraid of raising ques- 
tions in the mind of the NRC which will 
require more information and create 
more delay. So we have a vicious cycle 
of suspicion, the end of which is a loss 
of a lot of energy for the consumer. 

Furthermore, there are questions about 
the scope of appeals boards and what 
they intend to do. Finally, how does a 
company build a plant when there is no 
certainty about regulations? In other 
words, if a regulation is drawn up at the 
time a power company applies for a li- 
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cense, what happens when a new regu- 
lation comes in and the company is half 
way into construction and has spent tens 
of millions of dollars or, more likely, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars? There is sim- 
ply no certainty in this business. Here 
we have a case of Duke Power willing to 
take all the risks and the company finds 
itself held up on its application of over 4 
years so that the NRC can enlarge the 
hearing record and present additional 
information, because of cases that have 
developed since the original application 
of Duke Power was filed. The agency de- 
lays that now exist are compounded by 
additional decisions, new regulations, 
and an increasing mountain of redtape? 
Duke Power Co. is moving to comply with 
the NRC request for additional informa- 
tion. My concern is whether this will be 
sufficient for action to be taken. Will the 
Licensing Board now, after 4 years—after 
4 long years—make a decision? 

In this case, I welcome the efforts of 
the House Subcommittee on Energy and 
Power to try to find ways to streamline 
the application process. The public safe- 
ty must be insured. That is paramount. 
But unnecessary delay and overregula- 
tion injures the public in many ways as 
well. I am addressing a letter to Chair- 
man Joseph Hendrie of the NRC, ex- 
pressing my concern and irritation with 
this continuing delay which I am sure 
affects the power companies within the 
States of many of my fellow Senators and 
the consumers of energy all over 
America. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes, plus the 4 minutes 
given to him by the majority leader. 

The Senator from Alaska. 


Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair. 


MINERAL RESOURCES ON FEDERAL 
LANDS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate 
and the public generally to the report of 
the Comptroller General, which was is- 
sued on July 27 of this year. It is entitled 
“Interior Programs for Assessing Min- 
eral Resources on Federal Lands Need 
Improvements and Acceleration.” This is 
an assessment program which was ex- 
panded, at my request, through appro- 
priations that were added to the Interior 
Department appropriations bill through 
the assistance of the committee, partic- 
ularly my good friend who is chairman 
of that subcommittee, the majority 
leader of the Senate. 

This report deals with the program 
that is underway to assess the mineral 
content of Federal lands in the United 
States. It points out that, according to 
the Department of the Interior itself, the 
United States imported 50 to 100 percent 
of its requirements for 23 of 32 major 
mineral commodities in 1976; and that 
Interior predicts that the United States 
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could depend upon imports for one-half 
of all basic raw materials by 1985. 

Having made that analysis of the sit- 
uation, the report goes into the need for 
the information that would come from a 
viable mineral assessment program. The 
Interior Department, in which I had the 
privilege of serving for over 4 years, is 
the main source of information with re- 
gard to the mineral content of public 
lands, particularly the assessment of the 
domestic mineral reserves and resources 
of the whole United States. 

The Bureau of Mines is our main 
source of information on the reserves. 
The U.S. Geological Survey is our source 
on domestic mineral resources, and it 
does the assessment of those resources. 
These are two compatible systems and 
I have done everything I can to support 
the program of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey in making these assessments. 

The scope of the review by the Comp- 
troller General is very interesting. It has 
made a review of the assessment pro- 
gram of the U.S. Geological Survey, ob- 
taining information from program plans, 
from reports, correspondence, other doc- 
uments. It states that it has discussed 
the program with the headquarters and 
regional officials from Agriculture and 
Interior, and that it has solicited com- 
ments from the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, the mining industry, and oth- 
ers about the need for, use of, and sug- 
gested improvement of information 
about the nonfuel mineral potential of 
Federal lands. As this report points out, 
the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion warned, in 1970, that increasing re- 
liance on foreign supply sources may be 
hazardous and recommended making 
mineral resource investigations on pub- 
lic land, one, before a permanent situa- 
tion arises; and, two, as a basis for land 
use planning. 

In order to further that goal, as I said, 
we have substantially increased the 
amounts of money that are available for 
this purpose. It is one of the basic con- 
tentions in the so-called Alaska lands 
dispute that, as to the extent to which 
we know the mineral content of these 
Federal lands in Alaska that the ex- 
treme environmentalists want to set 
aside before that knowledge is gained, 
the U.S. Geological Survey has informed 
the Energy Committee in a briefing that 
less than 5 percent of the lands that the 
environmentalists seek to lock up have 
received a so-called level 3 investiga- 
tion. That is the level normally used by 
Congress in making wilderness decisions. 

This report issued by the Comptroller 
General is the most critical report I have 
seen of the work of the U.S. Geological 
Survey. I must believe, knowing that 
Survey and its personnel the way I do, 
that the Survey has been throttled by 
those people who have infiltrated the 
administration from the extreme envi- 
ronmental organizations. Mr. President, 
I think it is a very serious matter. I hope 
that the Senate will, as I said, give con- 
sideration to the viewpoint of the Comp- 
troller General’s people with regard to 
this. Let me read to you the section of 
this report entitled “Quality of Re- 
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source Estimates Reduced.” It appears 
on page 14 of the report: 
QUALITY OF RESOURCE ESTIMATES REDUCED 


A Survey program analysis found that 
some aspects of the resource estimates were 
not given full attention, and we received 
similar comments from other Survey offi- 
cials. Primarily, adequate scientific expertise 
was not always available. This contributed 
to reducing the quality of resource estimates 
of the first 10 areas completed in Alaska— 
36.5 million acres of Federal lana. 

For example, our analysis of Survey rec- 
ords and discussions with cognizant officials 
indicated that: 

Experienced economic geologists were not 
involved in the studies in most areas. This 
could have produced an inadequate under- 
standing of the geologic framework of the 
mineral deposits. 

Scientists with mineral exploration ex- 
pertise were not involved in the geochemi- 
cal studies. Also, the purpose of the geo- 
chemical studies was in most cases not 
clearly understood by those involved, and 
the study results were not thoroughly inter- 
preted. Therefore, the geochemical sampling 
and the data analysis were of reduced value 
for making reliable estimates of available 
resources. 

Specialists in evaluating hydrocarbon po- 
tential and low-grade chemical resources 
were not used; thus, not enough attention 
was given to studying the availability of 
these resources. 

Too few geophysicists and geostatisticians 
were assigned to the program to give ade- 
quate time to the work required. 

In some cases, scientists were reassigned 
to other Survey programs before their work 
was completed in the areas; as a result, the 
quality of the work probably suffered. 

A Survey official stated that staffing prob- 
lems would increase when the program ex- 
pands to the lower 48 States because there 
were too few scientists with special skills 
to absorb the additional workload. 


Mr. President, I cannot express my in- 
dignation over that comment sufficiently. 

There are management problems in- 
volved. 

I would hope that chapter 4, which is 


entitled “Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations” will be given attertion. 

In the recommendations, the GAO rec- 
ommends that the Secretary establish an 
advisory committee or other suitable 
mechanism to help Survey prepare long- 
range plan for completing a mineral re- 
source assessment. 

The recommendations asked Interior 
to submit to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees for use in the fiscal 
year 1980 budget authorization process a 
detailed plan and funding proposal for 
completing the resource assessment in 
the minimum feasible time. 

But the real problem about this is what 
is sort of in between the lines. I interpret 
this report to mean that the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey has been given a group of peo- 
ple to do this work from the policy level 
of the Department, people who probably 
have had a course in geology somewhere 
in their college career, but they are not 
geologists. They are not geophysicists. 
They are not geostatisticians. They are 
not the people who should be doing this 
work on behalf of the people of the 
United States to find out what is the min- 
eral potential of the lands in my State. 


As a consequence, we cannot read the 
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report without getting the conclusion 
that the mineral assessments that have 
been delivered to the Congress affecting 
Alaska’s public lands involved in the so- 
called Alaska Land D-2 controversy are 
not worthwhile. They are not reliable. 
They have reduced the reliability of the 
estimates of the available resources. 

To me, that is probably the worst thing 
I have ever seen come out of any Gov- 
ernment agency dealing with the US. 
Geological Survey. 

Again, I would defend the Survey. I 
know those people. I know their expertise. 
I know the kind of job they have done 
in the past. 

I read an article recently that was en- 
titled “The Environmentalists Have 
Come Out of the Cold.” 

What has happened is that the people 
doing the hiring in the Department of 
the Interior have assigned to the Geo- 
logical Survey unqualified personnel to 
conduct these assessments. 

I think if we examined into it deeply 
enough, we would find we have members 
of the Sierra Club, the Wilderness So- 
ciety, Friends of the Earth, on a paid 
vacation in my State, picking up rocks 
and bringing them back when they do 
not even know what they are. 

The reliability of this information, 
that is supposed to be the basis for the 
most historic piece of Federal legislation 
dealing with public lands in the history 
of the United States, and that is what it 
has been termed, has now been thrown 
into serious question. 

I intend to discuss that with my good 
friend, the chairman of the Energy Com- 
mittee, and I intend to make it a matter 
of thorough discussion as far as the ap- 
propriations process for the Department 
of the Interior is concerned. 

But I think we can do nothing but 
serve warning upon the Department of 
the Interior that we are going to demand 
an explanation of why people who have 
the experience necessary to make an 
adequate, reliable assessment have not 
been assigned to the most critical area 
of the assessment program, and that is 
the lands that are going to be locked up 
in Alaska. 

Again, these are not Alaskans com- 
plaining. This is not the mining com- 
munity complaining. This is not the 
State of Alaska complaining. 

This is an arm of the Congress, the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, saying that the program that has 
been put in place for assessing the min- 
eral resources on Federal lands needs 
improvements in acceleration. 

This report specifically deals with the 
first 10 areas completed in Alaska. No 
one who reads it can reach any conclu- 
sion but that we have a series of reports 
coming out of the Department of the In- 
terior not worth the paper they were 
printed on. 

I think that this report demands more 
of an analysis by the Department of the 
Interior. 


Incidentally, printed on page 20 is a 
reply of the Department of the Interior 
that comments concerning this. It is in- 
teresting to find out that one of the com- 
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ments the Department of the Interior 
makes is that in addition to these efforts 
it says that it has used as far as the sur- 
veys are concerned, most of the “hard” 
information that goes into the total na- 
tional mineral inventory comes from the 
private sector, which does considerable 
research and makes a major share of the 
mineral discoveries. 

Yet that sector of our economy is the 
one sector the Department of the In- 
terior has banned, has refused to permit 
access to Alaska’s lands in order to deter- 
mine the mineral resources of these 
lands they want to lock up. 

I think it is unfortunate that a Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
was called upon to make a weak response 
to this very severe criticism of the GAO 
report. 

I hope that the committees of the Con- 
gress, both here and in the House, that 
have jurisdiction over not only the legis- 
lative committees, but the appropria- 
tions committees, look into the use of 
the Federal funds involved. 

Mr. President, we are talking about a 
serious amendment. This is money that 
goes into the millions every year. I do 
not think that money ought to be used 
for a paid vacation for some extreme 
environmentalist who has studied geology 
once or twice somewhere along his or 
her career. I think we need the most ex- 
pert people to make this determination 
on the lands that are to be locked up 
forever, if these extreme environmental- 
ists have their way. 


THE EXTREMIST COALITION AT- 
TACK ON ENERGY COMMITTEE 
PROCESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today 
I have joined my colleague, Mr. GRAVEL, 
in objecting for the first time to the 
meeting of the Energy Committee, and 
I will object and urge the minority leader 
not to join the majority leader with re- 
gard to the hearing scheduled for this 
evening. 

I do that, because of the bulletin that 
was brought to my attention yesterday 
that was issued by the so-called Alaska 
Coalition in which the coalition has at- 
tacked the process that is going on in 
the Energy Committee of attempting to 
find a consensus which would meet the 
national interest and at the same time 
protect the Alaskan interest, a process 
that I have supported so far. 

In this bulletin, this coalition has 
pointed out that there are changes being 
made in the Senate committee. 

I read from the bulletin: 

We cannot predict what kind of bill the 
Committee will approve, but it may be sig- 
nificantly weakened. Thus, we must press for 
support on the key issues from every Senator 
in order that all the strength and features of 
the Metcalf-Durkin bill can be adopted on 
the Senate floor. 


If the process we are following in the 
committee to attempt to find a consensus 
is going to be attacked by this extremist 
coalition without regard to its merit, and 
that is what they say—they say no cuts 
are acceptable; no changes are accept- 
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able; they want the Metcalf bill plus the 
Durkin amendments and nothing else— 
then perhaps we should change our 
whole approach. Perhaps we should just 
face this thing on the basis that if that 
is their position—all or nothing at all— 
that is the better position to face. 

I have placed my political career on 
the line. I have gone home and told 
Alaskans that we will have to find an 
answer. We are trying to find a reason- 
able ground, not of compromise but of 
consensus. We are trying to define the 
national interest and are trying to meet 
it. We are trying to define the Alaskan 
objections and to get provisions to meet 
those objections. That is a legitimate, 
honorable way to try to solve problems. 

But if these extremists are going to 
continue to undermine the process, no 
matter how hard I work with the com- 
mittee to find a solution, then what is the 
use? What is the use of asking our 
friends, the members of this committee, 
to spend long hours trying to resolve the 
matter, trying to find a middle ground, 
trying to find the answers to issues, if 
these environment extremists conduct 
themselves this way? 

Incidentally, they are nonprofit orga- 
nizations. I always understood that the 
law prohibited them from becoming in- 
volved in lobbying. They say, “Write your 
two Senators immediately.” They want 
their active support. 

Incidentally, they say in the bulletin 
that the “campaign has been very ex- 
pensive and additional funds are needed 
to carry it to a successful conclusion. 
Your donations will help us to achieve 
that goal.” 

I have written today to ask the Treas- 
ury Department if this is a violation of 
Federal law. I also have written today 
to the Post Office Department to ask on 
what basis they can use a nonprofit mail- 
er for a piece of lobbying literature. 

I think it is now time for us to draw the 
line on these extremists who refuse to 
recognize that in a process of democracy, 
the crucible of democracy is in fact hard 
work to find the solutions to problems 
that are presented, not on the basis of 
a “take it or leave it we’re the only peo- 
ple in the world” attitude, and that is 
what this expresses. 

I have asked the members of the coali- 
tion to meet with me today. If they refuse 
to do so, I will have further comments 
to make in the Senate tomorrow. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order, the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. Hayakawa) is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 
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S. 3360—MINORITY EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES IN TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today legislation designed to 
encourage localities to remove restric- 
tive regulations on taxis and jitneys. This 
bill is a revised version of the amend- 
ment I offered to the national mass 
transportation assistance bill last year. 

This legislation has two basic goals. 
First, it would reduce the restrictions and 
initial capital investment needed to enter 
the taxi or jitney business, thus creating 
employment and business opportunities 
for the less fortunate in our economy. 
Second, it would allow taxis and jitneys 
to play a greater role in our transporta- 
tion systems. 

Spec.fically, the bill sets out maximum 
requirements and restrictions that could 
be imposed on an individual seeking to 
enter the taxicab or jitney business by 
any State or locality receiving Federal 
mass transit funds and prohibits the 
granting of funds under this act to any 
State or locality that maintains more 
stringent restrictions and regulations on 
these businesses. The bill establishes 
maximum standards for regulations 
which would insure the safety and relia- 
bility of the operator and the vehicle. It 
provides for insurance requirements. 
However, it specifically prohibits a local- 
ity from establishing minimum rates and 
fixed routes for taxis and jitneys. Finally, 
it provides a system of compensation for 
individuals who have recently invested 
in taxi permits or medallions in order to 
operate a taxi under the existing rules of 
the game. 

The maximum allowable requirements 
are: 

First. A requirement that the operator 
have a valid motor vehicle operator’s li- 
cense. 

Second. A requirement that the opera- 
tor have a valid chauffeur’s or hacker’s 
license, at a cost not to exceed $35, which 
license may be granted after require- 
ments—in addition to those required for 
the regular motor vehicle operator’s li- 
cense—reasonably necessary to assure a 
knowledge of streets, locations, and traf- 
fic laws of the locality are met by the 
operator. 

Third. A requirement that the motor 
vehicle to be used must pass any regu- 
lar motor vehicle inspection required by 
the State or locality. 

Fourth. A requirement that proof of 
motor vehicle insurance be furnished to 
the same extent as required by operators 
of similar vehicles in the locality. 

Fifth. A requirement that ownership 
of the motor vehicle—or in the case of 
ownership by someone other than the op- 
erator, the approval of the ownership for 
the commercial use proposed—be demon- 
strated. 

Sixth. A requirement that the operator 
periodically pass a medical examination. 

Seventh. A requirement that the op- 
erator not have been convicted of a fel- 
ony and not have committed an exces- 
sive number of motor vehicle violations. 
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Eighth. A requirement that the opera- 
tor be 18 years of age or older. 

Ninth. Regulation of transporting of 
hazardous substances. 

Tenth. Prohibition of direct or indirect 
involvement in criminal activities by the 
operator. 

I should like to make it clear that 
these requirements are the maximum 
permissible and are not mandatory. For 
instance, if a city wants to allow 16-year- 
olds to drive taxis, it could do so under 
this provision. 

On the other hand, these requirements 
are all-inclusive. Therefore, a city would 
not, for instance, establish a residency 
requirement or an education require- 
ment. It could not require any special 
equipment on the vehicle other than 
that required to pass the regular private 
auto inspection. It could not require that 
the insurance be purchased from particu- 
lar companies. It could not prevent an 
individual from using his own private 
vehicle as a taxi or jitney, so long as he 
met the maximum requirements. 

Entry into the taxi business in all but 
a few cities is strictly limited. Some cities 
franchise certain companies to operate 
in the city and forbid any other opera- 
tion. In most cases, the number of taxis 
each company can operate is limited. 
Other cities sell taxi permits or medal- 
lions to anyone wishing to operate a 
taxi. The supply of such medallions is 
very limited, however. In order to obtain 
a new permit from the city or State, the 
applicant must prove public necessity 
and convenience. In many cities, a new 
permit has not been issued since the end 
of World War II. Consequently, in most 
cities using this system, medallions 
change hands at a very high price, some- 
times higher than $40,000. 

I believe in testifying on this subject 
before, I quoted the price of $50,000 for 
a taxi permit in New York City as com- 
pared to $36,000 for a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange. I heard figures of 
$33,000 for a taxi permit in Los Angeles, 
$28,000 in San Francisco, and many simi- 
lar figures throughout the country, and 
these are due to the fact that these per- 
mits are issued on a very limited basis, 
then are made transferable so that a 
permit usually bought for perhaps $50 
10, 20, or 30 years ago continues to 
change hands at higher and higher 
prices as time goes on. 

Other regulations and restrictions, 
such as special equipment requirements, 
make the business unprofitable for an 
independent operator. Consequently, 
most cities have very few taxis operat- 
ing relative to the size of the populations 
and, therefore, very poor taxi service. 

This is true in so many cities in the 
United States, including especially the 
cities I am most familiar with, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

In the absence of these restrictions 
and entry fees, the taxi and jitney busi- 
ness would offer employment and busi- 
ness opportunities for low-skilled indi- 
viduals with little capital. No technical 
skills are needed to drive a cab and in- 
surance is not very costly. Thus it is an 
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industry which, operating in a competi- 
tive environment, would offer great op- 
portunity for the unskilled unemployed. 
My bill would eliminate the artificial 
barriers to entry and allow new entrants 
to compete effectively. 

My colleagues are familiar with my 
concern that Government policies have 
destroyed the bottom rungs of the eco- 
nomic ladder. The economically disad- 
vantaged in our society will never 
achieve economic success if there are no 
bottom rungs of the ladder to start from. 
What we must do is to restore some bot- 
tom rungs in the economic ladder, so 
that the person who is willing to work, 
who is ambitious, who is determined to 
make his place, can find a place to start. 

Removing restrictive regulations on 
taxis and jitneys would restore a rung 
at least, to the ladder. By operating his 
own taxi, an individual can get himself 
off the public dole, learn to operate a 
little business, and most importantly, re- 
store his self-respect and pride. The ben- 
efits of easier entry into the taxi business 
would not even just benefit the hard- 
core unemployed and poor. The laid-off 
steelworker or aeronautical engineer 
could temporarily support his family by 
operating his car as a jitney while he 
searches for a new job. 

I might add that this legislation would 
provide opportunities for increasing the 
number of individuals not only the pres- 
ently unemployed. To help people help 
themselves, Mr. President, is our goal. If 
it is, we should encourage localities to 
remove their extensive restrictions on 
taxicabs and jitneys. I believe this bill 
will give them that incentive. 

Furthermore, a more competitive taxi 
and jitney industry would enhance the 
overall transportation system. Many of 
the large mass transit systems, espe- 
cially fixed-rail systems, cannot gen- 
erate an efficient level of ridership, 
because of their inflexible service. Com- 
petitively priced taxis and jitneys could 
supplement and complement the large 
mass transit systems, adding the flexi- 
bility necessary to make them attrac- 
tive to the American people and to get 
them out of their private autos. 

Regular taxi service would also be 
improved. For instance, look at this 
from the point of view of the minority 
customer. I encountered this repeatedly 
in Chicago and continuously encoun- 
tered it in San Francisco. There are only 
a limited number of taxis. If you are a 
member of the minority race and you 
want to go to the Southside or the West- 
side of Chicago or Fillmore in San Fran- 
cisco, there will not be many white 
operators who will take you there at all, 
despite the fact that they paid $30,000 
for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 

If you are a member of the public, your 
convenience and necessity requires you 
to get to the Fillmore in San Francisco, 
you cannot find a cab to take you there. 
When you need a cab, you are just out of 
luck. 

When you need a cab, they will not 
even take you there. 

This problem can be solved the same 
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way minorities solved it in the past 
before the regulations, or as some do 
right now, illegally. They got into busi- 
ness for themselves to take care of the 
neighborhoods and the people the regu- 
lar system will not take care of. And this, 
of course, at the present time is espe- 
cially true of New York City. 

In general, a freer market for taxis 
and jitneys will mean better service at 
cheaper rates. There will be more taxis 
on the streets of our major cities, thereby 
enhancing the transportation system. 

I have received some inquiries as to 
why the goal of reforming regulation of 
the taxi and jitney business should be 
tied to the funding for mass transit. I 
think there is a good reason: Many of 
the local restrictions and regulations on 
taxis were enacted at the urging of large 
mass transit companies when they began 
to encounter financial difficulties early 
in this century. It was argued that com- 
petitively operated taxis and jitneys 
would skim the most profitable business 
from the bus and rail lines. Regulation 
of taxis and jitneys, however, did not 
solve the financial woes of the transit 
companies. The Federal Government 
should not, therefore, subsidize transit 
companies in cities where competitive 
taxi and jitney operations are prohibited, 
destroying jobs and business opportuni- 
ties for the less fortunate. And if taxis 
and jitneys did provide the flexibility 
needed for mass transit, they would con- 
tribute to the utilization of the transit 
systems. 

In fact, it would get more people out 
of their cars. As you know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the mass transit system is in- 
flexible and you are home, not within 
walking distance of a station, then you 
take the car to the mass transit station 
and once you are in the car you might 
just as well go all the way downtown in 
it, and this is the kind of thing we would 
like to cut down in order that more peo- 
ple use the transit systems, and this is 
far from being a loss to mass transit. It 
is believed to be an adjunct to the mass 
transit system in my offering of this 
legislation. 

I hope my colleagues, therefore, will 
see the wisdom of this proposal and give 
it their full consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3360 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Minority Employ- 
ment Opportunities in Transportation Act.” 

Sec. 2. The Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 
“MINORITY EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN 

TRANSPORTATION 

“Src. 19. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, no assistance under 
this Act may be made available to assist mass 
transportation service in any locality which 


maintains or enforces any restriction or re- 
quirement relating to the operation of the 
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taxicab business or of any other passenger 
transit service involving vehicles with 12 or 
less revenue seats except the following: 

“(1) A requirement that the operator have 
& valid motor vehicle operator's license. 

“(2) A requirement that the operator have 
a valid chauffeur’s or hacker's license, at an 
annual cost not to exceed $35, which license 
may be granted after requirements (in addi- 
tion to those required for the regular motor 
vehicle operator's license) reasonably neces- 
sary to assure a knowledge of streets, loca- 
tions, and traffic laws of the locality are met 
by the operator. 

“(3) A requirement that the motor vehicle 
to be used must pass any regular motor vehi- 
cle inspection required by the State or local- 
ity of similar vehicles operated in the 
vicinity. 

“(4) A requirement that proof of motor ve- 
hicle insurance be furnished to the same ex- 
tent and in the same amount of coverage as 
such insurance is required of all taxicab or 
other passenger hire operators of similar 
vehicles. 

“(5) A requirement that ownership of the 
motor vehicle (or in the case of ownership 
by someone other than the operator, the ap- 
proval of the owner for the commercial use 
proposed) be demonstrated. 

“(6) A requirement that the operator peri- 
odically pass a reasonable medical examina- 
tion. 

“(7) A requirement that the operator not 
have been convicted of a felony, and not have 
committed an excessive number of motor ve- 
hicle violations within the past 2 years. 

“(8) A requirement that the operator be 
18 years of age or older. 

“(9) Reasonable regulations relating to the 
transportation of hazardous substances, 

“(10) The prohibition of criminal activ- 
ities, directly or indirectly, by vehicle opera- 
tors. 

“(b) A locality which receives assistance 
under this Act may not regulate taxicab 
rates, fares, or routes, except that a locality 
may establish a schedule of maximum rates 
and zones to which those rates apply, in 
order to protect the consumer. 

“(c) The Secretary shall establish a pro- 
cedure for the payment of, and shall pay, 
claims by persons who, prior to the date of 
enactment of this section, made bona fide 
investments (as defined by the Secretary for 
the purpose of this section) in order to ob- 
tain medallions or comparable special per- 
mits to enter or continue in the taxicab busi- 
ness, and may pay claims by persons for 
other expenditures made by them to comply 
with requirements which this section pro- 
hibits and which, as a result of the applica- 
tion of this section, a locality has repealed, 
except that no payment under this section 
may be made with respect to insurance 
premiums. The amount of any such payment 
shall not exceed: 

“(1) 90 percent of the amount invested in 
the case of an investment made 1 year or 
less prior to such repeal, 

“(2) 79 percent of the amount invested in 
the case of an investment made more than 
1 year but not more than 2 years prior to 
such repeal, 

“(3) 67 percent of the amount invested in 
the case of an investment made more than 
2 years but not more than 3 years prior to 
such repeal, 

(4) 54 percent of the amount invested in 
the case of an investment made more than 
3 years but not more than 4 years prior to 
such repeal, 

“(5) 39 percent of the amount invested in 
the case of an investment made more than 
4 years but not more than 5 years prior to 
such repeal, 
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“(6) 23 percent of the amount invested in 
the case of an investment made more than 
5 years but not more than 6 years prior to 
such repeal. 

“(7) 5 percent of the amount invested in 
the case of an investment made more than 
6 years but not more than 7 years prior to 
such repeal 
No payment shall be made for any invest- 
ment made more than 7 years prior to such 
repeal. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, any sums available to the Secre- 
tary for grants under section 3 of this Act 
shall be available for the payment of claims 
under this subsection.” 

(d) Ordinances and regulations in com- 
pliance with this section must be uniformly 
applied and nondiscriminatory. 


LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AUTHORIZATIONS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the considera- 
tion of S. 3243, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3243) to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to provide for additional 
administrative expenses associated with the 
implementation of the Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment Act of 
1976, as amended. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Time for debate on this bill is 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpick) and the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) 
with 30 minutes on any amendment, ex- 


cept an amendment to be offered by the 


Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) on which there shall be 1 
hour and with 15 minutes on any de- 
batable motion, appeal, or point of 
order. 

The Senator from North Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mary Getty, of 
my staff, be accorded the privilege of 
the floor during the discussion of this 
legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. I thank my friend 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
staff members of the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works have the 
privilege of the floor during the consid- 
eration and votes on S. 3243: John Yago, 
Richard Harris, Richard Greer, Bailey 
Guard, and Jackie Schafer. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, this is a 
modest bill, reported out of the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works 
unanimously. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
an appropriation of $3,788,000 to the 
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Economic Development Administration 
for these remaining months of fiscal year 
1978 and $10,607,000 for fiscal year 1979 
to cover necessary administrative ex- 
penses, including program evaluation 
costs associated with carrying out what 
is popularly known as the local public 
works program. 

Of the original $6 billion appropriated 
by Public Law 94-447 and Public Law 
95-29 for rounds I and II of the local 
public works program, $25 million was 
set aside to cover necessary administra- 
tive expenses, including expenses for 
program evaluation. This increase in au- 
thorization is required because of two 
major factors. First, the amended legis- 
lation of round II of the local public 
works program contains a number of 
administrative requirements which were 
not present when the original manpower 
estimates were made for the budget of 
administrative expenses. These special 
provisions required a significant expan- 
sion of the monitoring and evaluation 
effort and resulted in increased adminis- 
trative costs. 

The second factor reflects the in- 
creased number of projects approved un- 
der round II. On the basis of the average 
project size in round I, approximately 
4,000 round II projects were anticipated 
under the program. The smaller size of 
the project proposals submitted under 
round II resulted in the actual approval 
of 8,554 projects, thus dramatically in- 
creasing the administrative workload. 

The Congress passed and sent to the 
President on July 20 a supplemental ap- 
propriation for the black lung program 
(H.J. Res. 945). The bill contains the 
$3,788,000 supplemental request for the 
LPW administrative expenses for these 
last months of fiscal year 1978, and is ex- 
pected to be signed shortly. However, 
these funds cannot be made available to 
EDA, until the bill before us becomes 
law. Nor can the remaining $10 million 
for fiscal year 1979 be appropriated until 
this bill passes Congress. 

To my knowledge, Mr. President, no 
Member of the Senate objects to this 
administration-requested legislation. I 
hope it can pass here by voice vote. 

THE PROPOSED WEICKER AMENDMENT 


I have been advised that the Senator 
from Connecticut has announced his in- 
tention to offer an amendment to this 
bill that amends section 204 of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act. 
This is EDA’s authorizing legislation. It 
would change a new program authorized 
in 1976 from a loan program to a grant 
program. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Regional and Community Development 
of the Environment and Public Works 
Committee, I believe it my responsibility 
to pass on to the Senate the administra- 
tion’s objections at this time to the 
Weicker amendment. First, the admin- 
istration is concerned that the amend- 
ment might jeopardize the speedy pass- 
age of this bill. Second, they fear that 
the adoption of this amendment may 
result in an increased appropriation this 
year of $125 million for fiscal year 1979— 
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which is in excess of the President’s 
budget request for EDA programs. 
Third, the administration asks that we 
review the proposal in the Environment 
and Public Works Committee before the 
Senate considers the proposal. 

As subcommittee chairman, I would 
prefer that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut withdraw his amendment to the 
pending bill and accept an invitation to 
come before the subcommittee on Thurs- 
day, August 3, this week, to explain and 
discuss his proposal. My request does not 
mean that I am opposed to what he 
wishes to do, but to give the authorizing 
committee an opportunity to review it 
with him. On Thursday we have sched- 
uled a closer examination of the admin- 
istration’s request for an increase in 
EDA’s title IX authorization from $100 
million to $180.5 million. Because EDA 
alleges that it can achieve what the 
Weicker amendment proposes within 
its present title IX authorities, simul- 
taneous consideration of Senator 
WEICKER’s proposal makes a good deal 
of sense. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Con- 
necticut has developed his proposal 
openly. He has informed both Chairman 
RANDOLPH and myself of his proposal 
which he earlier introduced as S. 3026. 
Unfortunately, I did not learn until late 
last week of his intention of offering an 
amendment to the pending bill at the 
present time. 

Mr. President, we would like to see this 
bill emerge in its present form without 
riders and without amendments because 
it is neecssary for the proper adminis- 
tration of what we consider a very good 
program. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate, S, 3243, was re- 
ported from the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works by unanimous 
voice vote. It is not controversial, and 
provides a modest sum for the Economic 
Development Administration to continue 
to administer the $6 billion Local Public 
Works Capital Development and Invest- 
ment Act which was authorized by this 
committee in 1976, and amended in 1977. 
Specifically the bill authorizes $3,788,000 
for fiscal year 1978 and $10,607,000 for 
fiscal year 1979. These amounts are in 
addition to approximately $12 million al- 
ready obligated for this purpose in fis- 
cal year 1977 and $10 million in fiscal 
year 1978. 

The cost of administering the local 
public works program has been well un- 
der 1 percent of the total expended for 
the local projects assisted by this legisla- 
tion. The actual need varies from the 
estimates for program administration 
costs for two main reasons: First, $4 
billion worth of round II grants were al- 
located according to a formula which 
had the effect of reducing the average 
project size and more than doubled the 
number of grants to be administered; 
and second, the cost of administering 
the requirement that 10 percent of each 
round II grant be applied to minority 
business enterprises was much greater 
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than expected. Both these factors were 
difficult to foresee when the administra- 
tive cost estimates were prepareu. 
The costs to be covered by the new 
authority are as follows: 
(In thousands of dollars) 


FY 1978 FY 1979 


Salaries and general sup- 
port 

Department evaluation and 
staff support 

SBA for bonding 

Section 110 evaluation.-_-- 

EDA evaluation 

OMBE support 

Departmental Auditors--- 


In the judgment of the committee, the 
administration's request for these addi- 
tional funds is reasonable. The Appro- 
priations Committee also agrees, and 
earlier provided the $3.788 million for 
fiscal year 1978 subject to authorization 
in the urgent black lung supplemental 
appropriation bill which is now awaiting 
the President’s signature. Thus it is im- 
portant that we provide this authority 
very expeditiously. 

At this point, I would like to emphasize 
the special interest of the committee in 
the evaluation that is currently being 
made of the local public works program. 
The bill before us includes an additional 
$2.48 million for this purpose, which we 
consider a critical part of the administra- 
tion of this enormous program. 

In our report to the Senate, we di- 
rected the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration to provide this committee 
with certain information by July 1 con- 
cerning the employment effects of the 
LPW program, which was designed as a 
countercyclical measure to offset the un- 
employment effects of the recession then 
afflicting the economy. If I may quote 
from the report: 

The committee ordered the bill reported 
and instructed the Secretary of Commerce 
to furnish the Committee, by July 1, 1978, 
information on the characteristics of per- 
sons employed and projects approved under 
the Local Public Works program. Such char- 
acteristics shall include information and 
analysis respecting the types of projects ap- 
proved, the labor intensity of projects ap- 
proved, the persons employed including their 
prior employment status, the average time 
of employment on a project, the types of 
skills required, and the cost per job. 

The Economic Development Administra- 
tion has been collecting data since Janu- 
ary 1977 as projects have actually been un- 
dertaken using, for example, a Payroll Re- 
porting Form (ED~746) and a special Em- 
ployee Characteristic Study. The Committee 
is especially interested in having information 
on projects as they were actually carried out, 
as distinguished from how they were planned 
or what their employment effects were pro- 
jected to be. 


On June 30, Mr. President, the follow- 
ing letter to the chairman of the full 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr, RANDOLPH), was 
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sent by the Assistant Secretary for Eco- 

nomic Development in reply to our re- 

quest and, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of that letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1978. 

Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Chairman, Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate the Com- 
mittee’s recognition of the urgency of our 
request for additional Local Public Works 
(LPW) administrative funds. Your report of 
this bill on June 26 will speed action on our 
supplemental appropriation request. 

I am also aware of your Committee's de- 
sires, as expressed in the Senate Report 
Number 95-957, for information on the char- 
acteristics of persons employed and projects 
approved under the LPW Program. We share 
your interest and as you know, the Agency 
has been working for some time on an ex- 
tensive evaluation of the LPW Program 
which has not been a small undertaking. I 
know you recognize both the technical dif- 
ficulties of such an effort and the problems 
associated with using a large number of 
temporary employees to accomplish it. 

As you know, we furnished the Committee 
and each member of Congress an extensive 
LPW status report in January which included 
summaries of projects by type, size and other 
characteristics of the approved projects. 
Since that time we have been analyzing 
our information and will be in a position 
by July 12 to provide refined data, This in- 
formation will include data on Round I ap- 
proved projects by work type, project type, 
and size of grant award, the distribution of 
Round I approved projects by proposed total 
cost, and the units of state and local govern- 
ment funded in Round I of the program. 

Further, it is anticipated that certain in- 
formation on persons employed under Round 
I—such as prior employment status, length 
of employment on the project, skilled versus 
unskilled—and on project labor intensity will 
be available by the end of July 1978. This 
information will be preliminary in nature 
in that it will be based on a subset of our 65 
percent sample encompassing approximately 
800 projects on which sufficient data are 
available. 

A complete picture of the direct employ- 
ment impact of the LPW Program cannot be 
drawn until construction on all projects in 
the sample is complete. At present, construc- 
tion is complete on less than one-half of the 
Round I projects, and reporting of data on 
our ED-746 form lags approximately three 
months behind construction. These data 
must be reviewed upon receipt by EDA, and 
much of the data requires follow-up verifica- 
tion by our staff working with the project co- 
ordinators. Although we are, of course, mak- 
ing every effort to expedite the evaluation, 
the staff resources available and the techni- 
cal problems accompanying such a complex 
undertaking limit our possibilities for ex- 
pediting this effort without significantly in- 
creasing its cost. 

Additionally, specific data on the charac- 
teristics of individual LPW employees will be 
obtained. As has been discussed with your 
staff, this being accomplished through a sur- 
vey to be initiated for EDA by the Bureau of 
Census later this summer. The data will be 
made available to EDA in January 1979, and 
a report on this particular aspect of the 
evaluation will be prepared in spring 1979. 

I hope that this report on providing the re- 
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quested information is helpful to you. We 
look forward to discussing the results of our 
evaluation with the Committee. 
Sincerely, 
Rosert T. HALL, 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Devel- 
opment. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Even with the infor- 
mation which will be provided to the 
committee today, the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration will not be able 
to provide a complete picture of the em- 
ployment effects of the LPW program, 
since there remains some $3.6 billion left 
to be spent. Yet this information would 
be especially useful to the committee in 
its consideration of the new $3 billion 
labor intensive public works bill which 
the Carter administration has proposed 
as part of the urban policy. That pro- 
posal is in many respects similar to the 
local public works program, and even 
more so with the recent changes the ad- 
ministration has made to its original 
LIPW proposal. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to emphasize the importance which 
many members of this committee place 
on the evaluation, and our interest in a 
thorough and expeditious report on the 
impact which the $6 billion local public 
works program has had on jobs and on 
the economy. I recognize that the EDA 
has provided the committee with pro- 
jections of this impact. We are much 
more interested at this stage, however, 
in its actual impact. 

With this understanding, I am happy 
to recommend to my colleagues their 
support for S. 3243, a bill to provide for 
additional administrative expenses as- 
sociated with the implementation of the 
Local Public Works Capital Development 
and Investment Act. 

At this point, Mr. President, I yield 
the floor and reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee of the Senate has had a continu- 
ing and successful interest and action in 
the matters that are contained in the 
legislation now before us. 

I have, as always, listened with intense 
interest to those members of the com- 
mittee who are especially active in this 
area. The managers of the bill: The 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
gional and Community Development, the 
able Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Burpick), and the ranking minority 
member of our committee, the knowl- 
edgeable, helpful Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD) are active leaders in eco- 
nomic development matters. I use ad- 
jectives in expressing appreciation to 
them because they deserve these words 
from me. 

In our committee of 15 members, there 
is not a partisan approach to the prob- 
lems that come within our jurisdiction. 
There are differences of opinion, but a 
difference there is a difference to be 
understood. 

In this specific instance, we are con- 
sidering a bill that frankly comes to the 


Congress from the Carter administra- 
tion. It would authorize $14.395 million, 
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and these moneys would be used for the 
necessary additional administrative costs 
associated with rounds I and II of the 
local public works program. These funds 
will insure that the LPW staff can re- 
main constant. 

The requirement, I would say,to my 
colleagues, for reports to Congress— 
which very frankly were developed not 
so much as a looking over the shoulder 
but for a knowledge of what was being 
done as this program went forward— 
were developed as a part of round II. 
These reports and analyses were designed 
to provide the Congress with maximum 
knowledge about the countercyclical 
effect of this public works jobs legisla- 
tion. 

The approach of providing jobs 
through public works projects was a 
matter of concern at various times here 
with debate as Senators will recall. When 
the countercyclical approach of the pub- 
lic works effort came into being by the 
action of Congress, there were expanded 
duties which were placed upon the em- 
ployees of the Economic Development 
Administration. I have a very high 
esteem for the Economic Development 
Administration. It came from our com- 
mittee in 1965, and has been continued 
with great success in bringing into being 
projects that not only give employment 
to persons but also providing projects 
and programs which have left the com- 
munities richer. Very frankly, from the 
standpoint of facilities, these programs 
have given the citizens of areas all over 
the Nation, in every State, opportunity 
for a better life. 

But in connection with the require- 
ment of this program that I have men- 
tioned, there was necessity for a greater 
amount of employee’s time than had 
been anticipated, It is natural that this 
should occur, The funds authorized by 
this bill are to continue—not for any 
other expenditure—the current LPW 
staff through the remainder of fiscal 
year 1978 and all of fiscal year 1979. 

It will provide for Congress the type of 
reports—not sketchy reports, but reports 
in detail, and analyses which can be un- 
derstood of a project developed under 
the round II authorization. 

I, of course, hope that there will be 
unanimity within the Senate on this 
measure. I do not understand the con- 
cern of the very active Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER). Although I 
have not talked personally with him 
about his problem, I do pledge to him, as 
others in our committee have pledged to 
him that there will be a hearing. It will 
be a very prompt hearing on Thursday 
of this week, and the able Senator from 
Connecticut can at that time present his 
proposal rather than ask that we take 
action on it today. 

Once again, Mr. President, the Senate 
is given the opportunity to consider, pass, 
and bring to fruition not just these dol- 
lars that are necessary for the continu- 
ing effectiveness of the program, but it 
gives us the opportunity to express for 
the Recorp the importance of such pro- 
grams and projects to the United States. 
The strengthening at the community 
level all over this country by this public 
works type development which is of a 
lasting nature which provides as well the 
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employment of men and women doing a 
worthwhile type of work. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 
AMENDMENT NO. 3332 


(Purpose: To change a loan program to a 
grant program) 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 3332, and ask 
that it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RIEGLE) ., The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) proposes an amendment numbered 
3332. 


Mr. WEICKER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

Sec. 2. Section 204(a) (including the title 
of such section) of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 
3144(a)) is amended to read as follows; 

“REDEVELOPMENT AREA GRANT PROGRAM 


“Sec. 204, (a) If a redevelopment area pre- 
pares a plan for the redevelopment of the 
area or a part thereof and submits such plan 
to the Secretary for his approval and the 
Secretary approves such plan, the Secretary 
is authorized to make a grant to such area 
for the purpose of carrying out such plan. 
Such plan may include industrial land as- 
sembly, land banking, acquisition of surplus 
government property, acquisition of indus- 
trial sites including acquisition of aban- 
doned properties with redevelopment poten- 
tial, real estate development including re- 
development and rehabilitation of historical 
buildings for industrial and commercial use, 
rehabilitation and renovation of usable 
empty factory buildings for industrial and 
commercial use, and other investments 
which will accelerate recycling of land and 
facilities for job creating economic activity. 
Any such grant shall be made on condition 
(1) that the area will use such grant to make 
loans to carry out such plan, (2) the repay- 
ment of any loans made by the area from 
such grant shall be placed by such area in a 
revolving fund available solely for the mak- 
ing of other loans by the area, upon ap- 
proval by the Secretary, for the economic 
redevelopment of the area. This section shall 
not apply to any redevelopment area whose 
designation as a redevelopment area would 
be terminated or modified under section 402 
of this Act except for the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 to extend the authoriza- 
tions for titles I through IV through fiscal 
year 1971’, approved July 6, 1970 (Public Law 
91-304) .”. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Ann Burke and 
Carmelo Bramante of my staff be grant- 
ed the privileges of the floor during the 
course of this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Connecticut is rec- 
ognized under a time agreement for 1 
hour, with 30 minutes under his control. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I expect 
to take not more than about 10 minutes 
on this amendment. It will be my inten- 
tion to withdraw it in the light of my 
conversations with the distinguished 
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leadership of the Public Works Commit- 
tee and the possibility, indeed the cer- 
tainty, that hearings will be held which 
relate to it later on next week. 

On June 9, 1978, the Senate Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Judiciary marked up 
H.R. 12934, the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies appropriations bill, fis- 
cal year 1979 and discussed and agreed 
to report language concerning EDA’s sec- 
tion 204 program. The report language is 
as follows: 

The subcommittee believes that there 
is an ever increasing need in this coun- 
try for the formation of partnerships 
between the private sector nd local gov- 
ernments to build, strengthen, and sta- 
bilize through economic development ac- 
tivities the economies of local communi- 
ties. The Economic Development Admin- 
istration’s section 204 redevelopment 
area loan program provides an avenue 
and the economic tools needed to help 
build this relationship. However, as the 
law is presently written the program is 
inoperable. 

The subcommittee urges the Senate 
Committee on the Environment and Pub- 
lic Works to take the necessary steps to 
make section 204 a viable program by 
changing it from a Federal loan program 
to a Federal grant program. The subcom- 
mittee in addition requests the Senate 
Committee on the Environment and 
Public Works to act as expeditiously as 
possible so that this program may be 
utilized in fiscal year 1979. 

The subcommittee will give serious 
consideration to providing full appropri- 
ations for the section 204 program when 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion’s fiscal year 1978 supplemental re- 
quest comes before the subcommittee 
later this year. 

Now, Mr. President, I have been as- 
sured by the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont personally, and I also gather 
from the very fine comments of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
that an opportunity will be held to hear 
this concept before their committee in a 
matter of several days. I think it is im- 
portant that it be heard, and I think it 
is important that this committee act be- 
cause aside from the rhetoric coming 
forth from the White House so little has 
been done in the sense of economic de- 
velopment within our cities. Picture-tak- 
ing sessions do not substitute for jobs. If 
there is to'be a vital economy, with jobs 
flowing therefrom in our cities, then I 
think it should be done through the ave- 
nue of free enterprise, not through addi- 
tional bureaucracy, not additional urban 
banks, as have been proposed to be run 
by three different agencies of govern- 
ment. 

EDA is the most successful economic 
tool ever devised in this town over the 
past several years, and the oversight has 
been a source of great credit to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. The urban initi- 
ative through EDA is going to have to 
come from the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment. I do not expect to see it rise in 
the executive branch of Government be- 
cause it is too busy in conducting its turf 
battles to see to the problems of Amer- 
ica's cities. 
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Mr. President, the amendment I offer 
today was originally introduced earlier 
this year as S. 3026, the Redevelopment 
Area Grant Act. This legislation has the 
support of the National Association of 
Counties, the National Association of Re- 
gional Councils, the National Association 
of Development Organizations, and the 
National Congress for Community Eco- 
nomic Development. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
change section 204, the redevelopment 
area loan program, from a Federal loan 
program to a Federal grant program, as 
it was originally intended. In its original 
form, section 204 would have provided for 
a $125 million Federal grant program for 
the establishment of local revolving loan 
funds. As a grant program, EDA would 
make grants in redevelopment areas to 
local governments or public local devel- 
opment corporations who would in turn 
establish a revolving loan fund to pro- 
vide long-term, low-interest loans to 
private industry to advance economic de- 
velopment in the area. The interest re- 
ceived from the loans returning to the 
revolving loan programs could then be 
used for future loans. 

During consideration of the 1976 
amendments to the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, Con- 
gressman Rosert Roe of New Jersey, 
introduced an initiative very much like 
the one I am discussing today. Unfor- 
tunately, when the legislation went to 
conference, the conferees changed the 
Roe initiative to a Federal loan program. 
EDA spent months trying to write regu- 
lations for the program but ran into all 
sorts of obstacles, such as: 

First. Many cities and counties under 


their State constitutions may not borrow 
money. 
Second. Many cities and counties can- 


not legally loan money to private 
businesses. 

Third. How is repayment of the loan 
handled in the case of a redevelopment 
area de-designation? 

Four. Who is responsible for repay- 
ment of the loan? Could a local govern- 
ment or public local development cor- 
poration be held liable for the full 
amount of the loan in the case of default 
by private business? 

Five. Fiscally pressed cities which may 
be dangerously close to their debt limit 
or have a poor credit rating would not 
be able to add more loan obligations. 

Because of these difficulties in admin- 
istering this section, the administration 
reprogramed the small amount appro- 
priated for section 204 for fiscal year 
1978 ($15 million) into title IX which 
among several other eligible activities 
has experimented with local revolving 
loan funds. 

However, section 204 as a Federal 
grant program would solve almost all of 
the logistical problems, and would offer 
a viable economic tool for leveraging 
private business investments to create 
and retain permanent jobs and stabilize 
local tax revenue bases. 

Currently, ERA has granted funds for 
four local revolving loan funds (LRLF) 
out of its title IX program. LRLF’s have 
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been recently established in Gary, Ind.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; and 
Del Norte County, Calif. 

It is becoming clear that local govern- 
ments are developing the capacity to 
propose sound priorities regarding local 
economic growth and the knowledge to 
take the appropriate actions to imple- 
ment them. Many Federal grant pro- 
grams require too much redtape and 
allow only certain activities to be funded 
so that areas end up with projects they 
did not really want but knew they 
would not get any Federal funding if 
they did not comply with the eligible 
activities. Section 204 provides that a 
redevelopment area must submit an 
area-wide economic development plan 
outlining the areas’ economic develop- 
ment goals and programs. However, at 
the same time, section 204 is very flexible, 
allowing for many different kinds of 
eligible activities in many different 
forms. 


I hope the committee will accept what 
I consider an important concept because 
I believe EDA’s section 204 program, as 
amended, is potentially the most promis- 
ing economic tool we have today for 
establishing and fulfilling local economic 
development priorities. I have received 
letters from the mayors of Seattle, 
Wash.; Akron, Ohio; Norfolk, Va.; and 
St. Petersburg, Fla. strongly endorsing 
this change in the section 204 program. 

As Mayor Thomas of Norfolk, Va., 
wrote me: 

Municipal budgets, particularly those of 
older urban core cities, have become so 
seriously constricted that virtually no lo- 
cally-generated funds are available for 
either traditional capital improvement or 
public/private venture capital. Although 
several federal programs seek to fill that 
gap, some with success, one glaring defi- 
ciency is the need for revitalization of old 
central commercial areas. The severe dis- 
tress of such areas is in large measure a 
function of the movement of consumer dol- 
lars to the suburbs. This movement has left 
seriously unused and under-used facilities 
in the downtown which must be recycled. 

Perhaps the single largest difficulty in 
dealing with this dilemma is finding capital 
funds which can bear the extraordinarily 
high initial risks involved with defining and 
implementing the regeneration of an entire 
section of a city. Private capital cannot as- 
sume those initial risks. 

A source of public capital must be in- 
jected in a manner which will encourage 
private capital to follow. 


Mayor Royer of Seattle wrote that: 

Not only would (the Sec. 204 revolving 
loan fund) offer cities a viable economic 
tool for leveraging private business invest- 
ments, but it would also help build and 
maintain permanent jobs. 


Mayor Ballard of Akron, Ohio, agreed 
that section 204 programs should be 
changed from a loan to a Federal grant 
program because in Akron’s case, ac- 
cepting a Federal loan would be sim- 
ilar to a bond sale; our debt capacity 
would be reduced by the amount of the 
loan. A grant program would provide 
the benefits intended under the loan 
program, yet not negatively affect the 
city’s debt capacity. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the letters referred to in my 
remarks be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Seattle, Wash., June 8, 1978. 
Hon. LOWELL P. WEICKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Russell Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WEICKER: It was with great 
interest that I read the copy of your proposal 
and floor statement on S. 3026, the Redevel- 
opment Area Grant Program Act. The City 
of Seattle faces many of the problems that 
you discussed in your statement. Like many 
other cities, Seattle, too, is restricted from 
borrowing money and may not loan money 
to private businesses. 

I heartily endorse your proposal to change 
the Economic Development Administration's 
Sec. 204, the Redevelopment Area Loan Pro- 
gram, from a federal loan program to a fed- 
eral grant program. Not only would it offer 
cities a viable economic tool for leveraging 
private business investments, but it would 
also help build and maintain permanent 
jobs. 

Thank you for keeping me abreast of the 
actions taken by the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee as they regard the Economic 
Development Administration. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES ROYER. 
CITY oF AKRON, OHIO, 
June 13, 1978. 
LOWELL WEICKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR WEICKER: I would like to 
thank you for your letter informing me of 
the progress of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee’s action on the Economic De- 
velopment Administration Sect. 204 Program. 
I am greatly interested in the program and 
your suggested changes in It. 

I agree with the proposal to change Sect. 
204 from a federal loan program to a federal 
grant program. In Akron’'s case, accepting a 
federal loan would be similar to a bond sale; 
our debt capacity would be reduced by the 
amount of the loan. A grant program would 
provide the benefits intended under the loan 
program, yet not negatively affect the City’s 
debt capacity. 

I would like to suggest a further change 
in the program's orientation, one that I think 
can gain the support of the nation’s leading 
institutions. I believe that the Sect. 204 pro- 
gram should be designed to encourage local 
governments to develop a partnership with 
the lending institutions. Although a “public” 
bank, acting as a lender of last resort, can 
be an important tool for leveraging private 
investment, I believe government should not 
attempt to compete with private lending in- 
stitutions, but should work with local banks 
to promote their investment in the commu- 
nity, increasing their awareness of local needs 
and investment opportunities. Local govern- 
ment can play an important role in ensuring 
that its businesses have access to an ade- 
quate source of capital to support their 
growth needs. 

The City of Akron has developed a special 
loan program to involve local banks in the 
City’s economic development programs. Us- 
ing Community Development funds, the City 
subsidizes the interest on real estate acqui- 
sition, rehabilitation, and working capital 
loans from a pool of Akron banks to busi- 
nesses in the Central Business District and in 
Neighborhood Business Districts. Although 
this loan program is not a true revolving loan 
program, it is popular with Akron’s busi- 
nesses and banks for two major reasons. 
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First, Akron’s businesses have access to a 
low-interest loan pool and become similar 
with the banks, making it easier for them 
to obtain conventional funding at a later 
date. Secondly, Akron’s banks gain new in- 
dustrial and commercial customers, I think 
this program is successful from the City’s 
viewpoint because it results in business ex- 
pansion and the banks’ involvement in the 
local economic development process, and it 
does not depend on a continuing government 
loan or other involvement to sustain the 
growth and investment it stimulates. 

I am sure other cities also have estab- 
lished similar programs designed to meet 
their unique needs. The Sect. 204 program 
could be an important boost to these types 
of programs. I would suggest that the pro- 
gram be written liberally enough to permit 
its use not only for direct loans but also for 
loan subsidies and guarantees, and other 
locally-designed programs which meet the 
objectives of the federal program—to provide 
low-interest loans in support of economic 
development. 

I have enclosed some information describ- 
ing Akron's programs. I hope this informa- 
tion is of use to you in your efforts to pre- 
pare a loan program supportive of local eco- 
nomic development efforts. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN S, BALLARD, 
Mayor. 
CITY oF NORFOLK, VA., 
June 5, 1978. 
Hon. LOWELL WEICKER, JR., 
U.S. Senator, Russell Building, 
Washington. D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WEICKER: Thank you for 
your letter of May 18 regarding your activi- 
ties on the EDA FY-1979 budget. Your work 
on the Section 204 Redevelopment Area Loan 
Program is particularly encouraging. 

As you are aware, municipal budgets, par- 
ticularly those of older urban core cities, 
have become so seriously constricted that 
virtually no locally-generated funds are 
available for either traditional capital im- 
provement or public/private venture capi- 
tal. Although several federal programs seek 
to fill that gap, and some with success, one 
glaring deficiency is the need for revitaliza- 
tion of old central commercial areas. The 
severe distress of such areas is in large meas- 
ure a function of the movement of consumer 
dollars to the suburbs. This movement has 
left seriously unused and underused facili- 
ties in the downtown which must be re- 
cycled. 

Perhaps the single largest difficulty in 
dealing with this dilemma is finding capital 
funds which can bear the extraordinarily 
high initial risks involved with defining and 
implementing the regeneration of an entire 
section of a city. Private capital cannot as- 
sume those initial risks. 

A source of public capital must be in- 
jected in a manner which will encourage 
private capital to follow. I believe such a 
source is the Section 204 revolving loan fund 
which you have discussed. 

In our past experience, neither SBA nor 
EDA loan programs have been structured or 
administered to achieve the ends mentioned 
above. Although useful in some ways, they 
appear to be couched too heavily in tradi- 
tional pay-out requirements to be very use- 
ful in depressed large commercial areas. In 
short, they fail to assume the required level 
of initial risk. 


I support and applaud your efforts in these 
matters. If I may assist you further, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
VINCENT J, THOMAS, 
Mayor. 
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CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 
May 26, 1978. 
Hon. LOWELL WEICKER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WEICKER: Thank you for 
your letter of May 18 concerning the progress 
of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee's 
actions with regard to the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration. 

I am very pleased that my comments, 
which I had relayed to you previously, 
proved to be helpful. I am also very pleased 
that you are keeping me informed of con- 
tinuing developments. 

I have reviewed the copy of the Congres- 
sional Record you forwarded to me and I be- 
lieve your proposal to change EDA's Section 
204 from a Federal loan program to a Fed- 
eral grant to be a sound idea. 

As Mayor of the City of St. Petersburg, I 
would fully endorse S. 3026 as a progressive 
and timely piece of legislation. 

Again, I wish to thank you for keeping me 
informed on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
CORINNE FREEMAN, 
Mayor. 


Mr. WEICKER. As the chairman and 
the ranking member of the Environment 
and Public Works Committee knows, the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 (PWEDA) must be re- 
authorized by 1980. I believe it is vital 
that section 204 retain its visibility as a 
distinct and important program within 
PWEDA. This can be accomplished by 
removing the obstacles that prohibit sec- 
tion 204 from being an operable program 
before PWEDA is reauthorized. 

If the section 204 program is not 
changed this year, I am extremely con- 
cerned that during the PWEDA reau- 
thorization process, section 204 will be 
dropped as a separate program and 
merely become an eligible activity under 
the title IX program. Should this happen, 
I believe congressional intent and over- 
sight will be lost. In addition, there would 
be no guarantee that adequate funding 
would be provided to establish success- 
ful local revolving loan funds or that lo- 
cal revolving loan funds would be funded 
at all. 

Furthermore, the section 204 program, 
as amended, would offer in 1979 a viable 
economic tool to local units of Govern- 
ment for leveraging private business in- 
vestments to create and retain perma- 
nent jobs and stabilize local tax revenue 
bases. 

I believe it is safe yet unfortunate to 
say that many of the urban legislative 
initiatives pending before the Congress 
today will not be acted upon this year. 
My purpose in introducing this amend- 
ment, however, is in no way intended to 
circumvent or replace those urban eco- 
nomic initiatives. My measure is, instead, 
an effort to insure a high priority for 
rural and urban economic development 
during the next 18 months while Con- 
gress addresses those initiatives. 

I have spoken with the distinguished 
chairman of the House Subcommittee of 
Economie Development about my 
amendment and he plans to take similar 
steps during House Public Works full 
committee markup of Economic Develop- 
ment Administration legislation. 
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Again, I urge the committee and my 
colleagues to accept this concept. It has 
been acted on once before by Congress 
and accepted. 

Again, I can only urge the committee 
to stick to the original legislative initia- 
tive and a vehicle and a mechanism 
which is in being, not to what has been 
proposed in the way of assistance by the 
administration. For those who are hop- 
ing that the urban bank will solve all 
our cities problems, may I point out that 
it is difficult enough for anyone to get 
a loan from one of the Federal agencies, 
never mind an agency administered by 
three of them. 

Section 204 is that vehicle already in 
being. Of course, the concept of economic 
recovery through private enterprise gains 
credibility as each day goes along. Not 
governmental jobs but real jobs and real 
growth accomplished by the proper 
utilization through the section 204 grant 
program. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wanted to comment 
in the affirmative about the need for the 
incentives for private industry in the 
creation and, frankly, the continuance 
of jobs. I will use an illustration—though 
there are many—where the funds from 
EDA with the assistance of banks in the 
State of West Virginia, and the com- 
panies involved where able to stabilize 
a situation and bring forth a new firm 
ae it attendant employment opportu- 
nity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that three articles which appeared in the 
New York Times of April 2, 1978, which 
discuss the EDA business loan program 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, articles were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

EDA, QUIET LENDER OF LAST RESORT 
(By Julius Duscha) 

WASHINGTON.—President Carter’s proposed 
National Development Bank, the core of his 
package to revitalize distressed areas, both 
urban and rural, has its prototype in a little- 
known business-loan program that the Com- 
merce Department’s Economic Development 
Administration has run as a lender of last 
resort for business in areas of high unem- 
ployment. 

The budget-conscious Administration was 
50 impressed with the achievements of the 
13-year-old program—it has provided $412 
million to 421 businesses, the agency reports, 
creating or saving 95,000 jobs at an average 
cost of $3,500 a job—but found it so lean 
and hungry that President Carter has asked 
Congress to double its appropriations for 
the 1978 fiscal year ending Sept. 30. 

At present the business development loan 
program of $54 million, including some funds 
to help companies seriously hurt by imports, 
amounts to slightly more than 10 percent of 
the agency’s $500 million budget. The re- 
mainder is for such public works programs 
as roads, sewers and community develop- 
ment. 


Although some critics have criticized the 
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loan program for being dominated by exces- 
sively cautious lending officers who are un- 
willing to link it to the agency’s community 
development work, such as training minor- 
ities, the bankers with whom the loan pro- 
gram coordinates lending generally give it 
high marks. 

“We see E.D.A. as the nation’s economic 
development agency,” said Robert T. Hall, 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce in 
charge of the agency, in an interview. “We 
are trying to deal with problems wherever 
they are—rural, urban, suburban—and what- 
ever their cause.” 

Although most E.D.A. business develop- 
ment loans and guarantees have gone to 
small businesses in small towns and rural 
areas, the emphasis of the program has rap- 
idly been switching in the last few years 
to urban areas and larger businesses—and 
since 1974 Congress has given the E.D.A. re- 
sponsibility for helping such import-im- 
pacted industries as steel and shoes and for 
aiding communities hurt by the closing of 
military bases or other Federal facilities or by 
businesses’ shutting or moving plants. 

The average E.D.A. loan is about $1 mil- 
lion for 17 to 18 years, well under the legal 
limits of $10 million and 25 years for both 
working capital and fixed assets. Interest 
rates are determined by the cost of Govern- 
ment borrowing and currently range from 7% 
to 8 percent. E.D.A. loans generally result 
from bank referrals and must be compli- 
mented by commercial loans, generally on a 
50-50 basis. They are processed through one 
of the agency's six regional offices in Phila- 
delphia; Atlanta; Chicago; Austin, Tex.; Den- 
ver, and Seattle. For a company to be eligible 
for an E.D.A. loan, it must be situated in an 
area where unemployment has exceeded the 
national rate by 100 percent for one year, 75 
percent for two years or 50 percent for three 
years. 

The agency is asking Congress for supple- 
mental appropriations of $67 million. It also 
has a $100 million loan fund to help steel 
companies hit by imports and a $63 million 
fund to aid communities where military bases 
or other facilities have been closed. The steel 
fund, which will be used primarily for guar- 
anteeing some $500 million in loans, was 
made available from some $225 million that 
has accumulated in loan repayments, both 
principal and interest. It had been tied up 
for years because of Congressional wrangling 
over “back-door financing"’—relending money 
without formally reappropriating it—but 
with the death of Congressman John J. 
Rooney, Democrat of New York, the issue 
also died. 

Eighty-five percent of the business-devel- 
opment money available goes for loans, the 
rest for loan guarantees. And although com- 
panies must prove that they have been 
turned down by all possible sources of com- 
mercial financing for the full amount before 
the E.D.A. will consider them, the default 
rate is a surprising’y low 8 percent. By com- 
parison, Glenn S. Waldron, director of the 
agency's Office of Business Development, says, 
the rate is less than 1 percent for commercial 
banks. 

Nevertheless, many businessmen are re- 
luctant to turn to the E.D.A. because of the 
mountains of material it requires in a loan 
application—answering questions about the 
“five M's,” money, markets, materials, man- 
power and management—and only one in 20 
loan inquiries ever results in a loan, although 
90 percent of the actual applications are ac- 
cepted. The E.D.A, staff counsels business- 
men on the requirements. 

An application requires not only extensive 
financial statements, both personal and busi- 
ness, but also projections about the proposed 
business, its feasibility, its management and 
a detailed pay-back schedule. Environmen- 
tal-impact, affirmative-action and occupa- 
tional-safety statements are also required. 
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Once a loan is made or guaranteed, the 
E.D.A. monitors it closely, frequently re- 
questing financial statements, carefully ex- 
amining payrolls, checking production rec- 
ords and advising businesses on management 
and financial problems. 

The E.D.A.’s roots go back to 1961, when 
the Area Redevelopment Administration was 
established in the Commerce Department to 
deal principally with the problems of de- 
pressed areas in West Virginia, Kentucky and 
the other Appalachian states. When the 
A.R.A. was reorganized into the E.D.A. in 
1975, its programs emphasized public-works 
grants to areas with heavy unemployment. 
The loan program was an afterthought put 
into the agency at the insistence of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee. 

The Nixon and Ford Administrations 
viewed the E.D.A. as an unwanted heritage 
from the Johnson and Kennedy years. It was 
kept alive largely through the strong backing 
of such Senators as Jennings Randolph, Dem- 
ocrat of West Virginia, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Environment and Public Works Commit- 
tee, and Howard H. Baker, Jr, of Tennessee. 

To build support for the agency, Congress 
extended its reach beyond Appalachia to 
areas throughout the country that have seri- 
ous economic problems. Today three-quarters 
of the nation is eligible for E.D.A. grants 
and loans. In 1976 and 1977 the E.D.A. also 
distributed $6 billion in supplemental pub- 
lic-works grants voted by Congress. 

Steven J. Lee, a financial consultant to 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
said after studying the E.D.A. loan program 
that “numerous jobs would be lost and ex- 
pansive opportunities bypassed if it were not 
for the combined efforts of E.D.A, and the 
private lending sections." He added that “the 
Federal Government has added a successful 
tool that will provide needed funds to smooth 
out some of the rougher edges in the free- 
enterprise section.” 

But in some nonbanking circles the E.D.A.'s 
loan program has been criticized as being too 
cautious and not closely enough integrated 
with the agency's public-works efforts. For ex- 
ample, David Hash, vice president of the Bal- 
timore Economic Development Corporation, 
would like to see the E.D.A. tie interest rates 
to such things as the hiring of black youths 
and persons on welfare and reduce the rates 
in return for these social actions. 

Assistant Secretary Hall replies that “the 
high proportion of ‘belly-up’ loans would 
dry up our sources of funds and would not 
create jobs or develop new bases.” Like com- 
mercial lenders, the E.D.A. remains con- 
cerned primarily with the soundness of its 
loans and points to its record of creating 
jobs at small cost to the Government as 
justification for its policies. 


AN APPALACHIAN TRAVAIL 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA.—When the Economic 
Development Administration lent $1 million 
to an Appalachian area veneer plant here 12 
years ago, it adopted a problem child. 

When the loans were made, unemployment 
was 9.8 percent in Martinsburg, which is in 
the West Virginia panhandle, 75 miles west 
of Washington, in the heart of the area that 
inspired the Kennedy Administration to start 
the E.D.A. Now Martinsburg is a thriving city 
of 20,000 with, among other employers, a 
General Motors parts distribution center and 
an Internal Revenue Service computer cen- 
ter. Nevertheless, survival has, at times, 
seemed doubtful for what is now Erath 
Veneer. 

The E.D.A. loan and $400,000 from three 
local banks went to Boyd Cummings, the 
plant’s original owner, after the plant burned 
down. He tried to expand, found the demands 
of the bigger business too rigorous and sold 
it to a toy company, a buyer found with 
E.D.A. assistance. For a year the expensive 
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veneer-production machinery was abandoned 
in favor of toy making, an abortive effort. 
Again with E.D.A. help a buyer was located: 
George Erath, who had another yeneer plant 
in Rocky Mount, Va., and a face plant (where 
veneer strips are assembled into larger pieces 
for table or desk tops, or other furniture 
needs) in North Carolina, as well as a sales 
operation. But the Martinsburg plant drained 
too much of his time, and he sold it to his 
brother John. 

Today the veneer plant, which sold 70 mil- 
lion feet of oak, ash, cherry, hickory, poplar 
and pine veneer last year, employs 90 persons 
working two shifts. Its sales totaled $3 mil- 
lion, John Erath says, but he will not disclose 
its profits, although he says it is in the 
black. Buyers both in this country and 
abroad—40 percent of its market is over- 
seas—manufacture furniture and paneling. 

Mr. Erath's success where others have 
failed—he is doing three times the business 
the plant did nine years ago—refiects his 
willingness to immerse himself in all aspects 
of his operation from buying logs to selling 
veneer. 

“I used to be able to find time to play golf 
or tennis,” Mr. Erath said, “but not any more. 
I work 10-hour days six days a week, and 
I don’t know anybody who's running a suc- 
cessful manufacturing business who doesn't 
work 10 hours a day. I also have been travel- 
ing 100,000 miles a year trying to sell our 
veneer,” 

A thorough man, Mr. Erath keeps 25 
brightly colored loose-leaf notebooks on one 
side of his large, veneered desk. In them he 
has recorded all of the sales the company 
has made since he took over. 

“When you're sometimes dealing in sales 
of from $150,000 to $200,000 worth of veneer 
at one shot, you've got to know what you're 
doing—and what you did in the past,” he 
said. “Veneer from a particular tree,’ he 
pointed out, “may be worth only 10 cents 
a foot to a manufacturer of panelling, but 
because of its grain pattern that same wood 
may be worth 15 cents to a man making 
desks." 

Mr. Erath learned the wood veneer busi- 
ness as a salesman, but he has discovered 
since taking over the plant here in 1975 
that to survive he also must have the old- 
fashioned instincts of a woodsman and a 
trader and be a sophisticated production and 
financial expert. 

“If something goes wrong out there in 
the plant,” said Mr. Erath, a handsome man 
of 37 with thick black hair, “I’ve got to 
help fix it. If we are short of working capi- 
tal, I've got to find the money. And all the 
while we're working with wood—the most 
unpredictable of commodities, every tree is 
different—and dealing in a business where 
trading is more important than pricing.” 

He is enthusiastic about the E.D.A. and 
its loan program. E.D.A. officials have helped 
him with technical, management and sales 
advice when he needed it, and he frequently 
goes to Washington to consult with them. 
They have been particularly helpful, he said, 
in financing inventories and other short- 
term debts. Moreover, the 1967 interest rate 
of 4.6 percent on the 17-year loan, of which 
$500,000 is still outstanding, is “like being 
given money,” he says. Under E.D.A. policy 
the commercial loans were paid off first. 

Born in Chicago the son of a night watch- 
man, Mr. Erath, went to junior college at 
night while doing church-related social work 
with black street gangs in Southside Chi- 
cago during the day. After four years he 
became discouraged and decided to join his 
brother in a veneer-sales business in North 
Carolina, where George Erath had gone after 
a short stint as a pitcher in the San Fran- 
cisco Giants baseball farm system. 

The veneer business, Mr. Erath indicated, 
is about as tough as working with Chicago 
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Street gangs or trying to make the major 
leagues. There are 30 yeneer plants in the 
nation, mostly east of the Mississippi and 
about the size of Mr. Erath’s, and competi- 
tion is intense. 

Although huge machines that look like 
gargantuan versions of meat slicers found 
in delicatessens cut logs into veneer strips 
no thicker than 1/32nd of an inch, the 
industry is labor intensive and depends 
heavily on the judgment of log buyers and 
operators of huge sawing machines that pre- 
pare logs for the veneer machines and on 
the skills of men who cut the veneer strips. 

Erath employs two log-buyers who range 
the woods from West Virginia to New York 
State seeking straight logs at least 12 feet 
long and 18 inches in diameter. They must 
be able to judge the grain of the logs ex- 
pertly because the better the grain the more 
valuable the veneer. Once the logs arrive 
at the plant they must be carefully cut into 
pieces that will yleld the best looking veneer, 
softened for 24 hours in hot water in steam 
vats, sliced into vencer strips while still wet, 
quickly dried, neatiy trimmed and stacked 
and bundied.—J.D. 


A CAPITAL ENTERPRISE 


WaASsHINGTON.—James E. Adkins, a 41-year- 
old Harvard graduate turned produce mar- 
keter, often brooded as he passed Washing- 
ton’s historic Farmers’ Market. Partially 
burned and vandalized in the 1968 riots, it 
was shut down. Could he bring it to life? Mr. 
Adkins wondered. 

Now he’s preparing to do so. With a $1.7 
million loan from the Economic Develop- 
ment Authority, a $1.4 million loan from 
the Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica and $150,000 of his own, he plans to break 
ground on May 6 for a two-block project in 
inner Washington, restoring the market and 
building a supermarket, bank, pedestrian 
mall and parking area. 

The project is an example of the E.D.A.’'s 
new emphasis in its business loan program— 


it hopes to help turn urban ghettos across 
the country, where incomes are low and un- 
employment is high, into healthier areas. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics puts unem- 
ployment in Washington’s inner city at 25 
percent. 

When the Redevelopment Land Agency, 


Washington’s urban renewal agency, as- 
sembled the two-block package in 1973, Mr. 
Adkins won it easily—he was the only bidder. 
But after that things didn't go so easily. He 
first approached the E.D.A. a year ago. Eight 
months later the E.D.A. finally approved the 
project after minutely combing through 
the three-inch stack of material that he, his 
lawyer and an economic consulting firm had 
prepared. In the meantime six-months of 
negotiations with an insurance company for 
part of the financing collapsed, and he had 
to open new talks with Prudential. 

When asked how much of his own time he 
had put into the project, Mr. Adkins replied, 
“You wouldn't want to put sweat time into 
it, would you? I literally lived with this day 
and night for a year.” 

Of the E.D.A. loan, $1.6 million is repay- 
able over 25 years at 7% percent interest. 
The other $100,000, which is for working 
capital, is a seven-year loan at 7 percent. 
The Prudential loan is for 25 years at 9% 
percent. Mr. Adkins also has a commitment 
from the Riggs National Bank in Washington 
for a $3.2 million construction loan, which 
will be repaid with the other two. 

At one corner will be a modern super- 
market operated by Giant Foods, a regional 
Supermarket chain with headquarters in 
Washington. Mr. Adkins worked out an un- 
usual arrangement with Giant after Safeway. 
the leading chain in the capital, rebuffed 
him. Cater-corner from the supermarket is 
the 92-year-old Old Street Market, a hand- 
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some brick building with an imposing tower 
that has officially been designated as a his- 
toric landmark. 

Mr. Adkins will refurbish the interior and 
rent stalls to farmers and others to sell fresh 
fruits, vegetables, meats, seafood, fried 
chicken, hamburgers, country ham and 
cheese sandwiches, half smokes and other 
sausages. On another corner he plans a new 
branch bank building, although no bank has 
yet contracted for it. There will also be park- 
ing spaces for 166 cars and a pedestrian mall 
on the property. Mr. Adkins will own all the 
land and buildings. 

The supermarket will be jointly leased by 
Giant, the District of Columbia Development 
Corporation and the Shaw Community Citi- 
zens Pact, a nonprofit community action or- 
ganization, Giant, which is investing $1 mil- 
lion in fixtures and inventory, says it hopes 
that the involvement of Shaw Community 
will help minimize pilferage, vandalism and 
other problems of operating inner-city stores. 
To date, however, in Washington as in other 
big cities, supermarket chains have been 
closing store after . .. 

Giant says it expects its store, which will 
be the first new chain supermarket to be 
built in Washington during the last 10 years, 
to do an annual business of $12 million. 
Management consultants have projected the 
Farmers Market business at $5 million to 86 
million. The project overall is expected to 
employ nearly 250 persons, many of them 
from the immediate neighborhood, where 
family incomes average only $13,000. 

Situated between O and P Streets and 7th 
and 9th Streets in northwest Washington, 
the property is about halfway between the 
Capitol and the White House. It is in the 
middle of the Shaw School urban renewal 
area filled with two-story brick row houses 
close to 100 years old, many of which are 
now being restored. To the north of the 
project is Howard University and Freedmen’s 
Hospital, both growing institutions. To the 
south will soon rise one of the campuses of 
the new University of the District of Colum- 
bia; a stop on Washington’s new Metro sub- 
way system will not be far away, and some 
white families are starting to move back 
into what has been an all-black neighbor- 
hood. 

“I want this project to be looked upon al- 
most as a family type thing,” Mr. Adkins 
said. “Sure, I hope to make some money, but 
I also want to render a service to the com- 
munity. That's what it’s all about.” 

Mr. Adkins was born in Alcoa, Tenn., and 
raised on a farm near Macon, Ga. After col- 
lege he went to work first for Monsanto 
Chemical in Ludlow, Mass., and then with 
the National Crime Commission in Washing- 
ton, where he met the owner of a small 
grocery store. He became intrigued with the 
business, bought it in 1969 and quickly dis- 
covered that there was money to be made in 
a well-run grocery store, particularly in its 
produce section. 

In 1972 he opened a separate produce store 
and a year later he sold the grocery store. 
From fresh fruits and vegetables he branched 
out to seafood and now also has two seafood 
stores, one in Washington and the other in 
suburban Marlow Heights, Md. In addition, 
he owns trucks that haul fruits, vegetables 
and seafood to his stores from up and down 
the Atlantic Coast. At this point, he says, he 
has not yet decided whether he will operate 
any Stalls in the new project or simply serve 
as a developer... 


Mr. RANDOLPH. The assistance of 
EDA has meant that private industry 
was able to move forward. I do believe, 


and the testimony in our State would 
prov?, that this EDA money joined with 
the money raised locally by the com- 
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munity development group from the 
banks and others working together, with 
EDA as a catalyst, prove that a Govern- 
ment program of this type rather than 
displacing a private sector in its entirety 
is very valuable. Would my colleague 
agree? 

Mr. WEICKER. Yes, I would certainly 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. Also, and this is like 
carrying coals to Newcastle, whatever I 
support in this area of the EDA program 
the chairman has reviewed many, many 
times. Indeed, it is to the chairman to 
whom I am looking for the initiative 
which I have found to be lacking, very 
frankly, downtown, in this area of help- 
ing urban and rural areas. Never mind 
new programs. Here we have a tremen- 
dous program whicl. has been under the 
oversight of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia and which works. That is what is 
important. Before we devise anything 
new, Jet us make certain that, based 
upon the experience we have to date, we 
improve upon it. 

The mayors of cities all over the 
United States will say, “This is a tre- 
mendous program and we want it. It 
works.” The only difficulty they have, as 
I cited before, is that sometimes just 
for a constitutional or some other rea- 
son, they cannot utilize a loan program. 

That was not the initial concept of the 
Congress. So I certainly agree with my 
colleague from West Virginia. I just hope 
that we get to the meat of this issue and 
take this initiative and have the program 
work even better, rather than wait for a 
new one. 

Have we even had the legislation yet 
from the administration? Is it on the 
floor yet? Has it gone through commit- 
tee? There is no way that it is going to 
be in effect for at least 2 or 3 years. Be- 
lieve me, when you are out of a job, that 
is a long time to wait. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume off 
the bill. 

First, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) for with- 
drawing his amendment at this time, and 
to join with the chairman of the full 
committee and the chairman of the sub- 
committee in extending an invitation to 
him to be with us on Thursday so we can 
fully examine his proposal at that time. 
I can assure him, and I will again before 
I conclude, of our sympathetic attention 
to his proposal before our subcommittee. 

To deal with certain deficiencies, I 
compliment Senator WEICKER on intro- 
ducing his bill, S. 3026, which, as he has 
pointed out, proposes to turn that sec- 
tion of the bill from a loan to a grant 
program for the purpose of establishing 
revolving fund for local economic de- 
velopment by private investors in our 
distressed communities. 

Without addressing the snecific merits 
of his proposal, toward which I am per- 
sonally sympathetic, I would like to men- 
tion several reasons why I believe it is 
important to consider his bill in our com- 
mittee, as we now will do rather than 
attempt to add to the pending bill, S. 
3243. 


The proposal to change the redevelop- 
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ment area loan program into a grant 
program represents a major change in 
the agency’s program, which the author- 
izing committee ought to examine with 
care. Although the redevelopment loan 
program authorized $125 million for each 
of fiscal years 1977, 1978, and 1979, this 
program has, to date, had only $15 mil- 
lion appropriated, in fiscal year 1978. 
Senator WEICKER has announced his in- 
tention of seeking the full $125 million 
for fiscal year 1979. 

Thus, we are talking about embarking 
on a much larger program than the ad- 
ministration has planned for the next 
fiscal year. It is important that the com- 
mittee examine the effect this will have 
on the Agency's workload. 

Further, this program has never been 
considered by the Senate even as a loan 
program. It was originally proposed as a 
grant program by the House in confer- 
ence on the reauthorization of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
in 1976. As part of the conference 
process, the Senate Members accepted 
this new program, but insisted on it 
being drawn up as a loan program. This 
was the unanimous position of the 
Senate conferees at that time. To change 
the redevelopment area loan program 
into a grant program would be a major 
change in the thinking of the authorizing 
committee. It is a change which the 
Members ought to make with the care 
which committee consideration would 
allow. 

Finally, it is important to understand 
how this program will fit into the other 
programs which the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, and indeed the rest 
of the Carter administration, has pro- 
posed to deal with the problems of the 
Nation’s urban areas. EDA has asked 
Congress to approve the transfer of $15 
million appropriated for section 204 in 
fiscal year 1978 into its title IX program, 
which assists communities having 
economic adjustment and long-term 
deterioration problems. 

Through title IX the EDA has had 
some experience with establishing revolv- 
ing loan programs in cities. In recent 
testimony before the House Economic 
Development Subcommittee, Assistant 
Commerce Secretary Robert Hall stated 
that it would be EDA’s policy to support 
local revolving loan funds through title 
IX to the extent they are identified as 
high-priority projects in approved local 
investment strategies. As a general mat- 
ter EDA intends to make the revolving 
loan fund tool available as part of 
the long-term economic development 
program. 

In view of the administration’s posi- 
tion on this program, and on the Weicker 
amendment, I believe it would be appro- 
priate to further discuss this matter 
when Assistant Secretary Hall appears 
before the Regional and Community De- 
velopment Subcommittee on Thursday, 
August 3, to discuss the title IX program. 
We will be able to question him in some 
detail about the urban policy and the 
part that revolving funds can play in 
meeting the administration’s objectives. 

So, I repeat, I join in extending an 
invitation to Senator WEICKER to appear 
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also on Thursday, if his schedule permits, 
to present his proposal to the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, so that it can 
be fully examined in the context of the 
title IX program and the urban policy 
of this administration, and I might 
say, on its own completely. I want to 
assure my colleague that he will be 
given our sympathetic attention. 

Mr. President, I understand that, in 
my opening remarks, I inadvertently 
placed my colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
pIcK), in North Carolina. I know that any 
State would be glad to claim him as their 
Senator, including my own, but I do apol- 
ogize for making that geographic error. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendments to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WEICKER. Before doing that, I 
ask unanimous consent that William E. 
Twilley of Senator THURMOND’s staff be 
granted the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

I assume the Senator from North Da- 
kota withheld his request? 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. The assistant legisla- 
tive clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is all time yielded back? 

Mr. BURDICK. I have yielded back my 
time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield back the mi- 
nority’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. ANDER- 
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son), the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr, Durkin), the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. HASKELL), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. JoHNsToN), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN), the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Sasser), and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. STENNIS) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE) is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 5, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 272 Leg.] 
YEAS—85 


Gravel 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Bumpers Hatfield, 
Burdick Paul G. 
Byrd, Robert C. Hathaway 
Cannon Hayakawa 
Case Heinz 
Chafee Hodges 
Chiles Hollings 
Church Huddleston 
Clark Humphrey 
Cranston Jackson 
Culver Javits 
Curtis Kennedy 
Danforth Laxalt 
DeConcini Leahy 
Dole Long 
Domenici Lugar 
Eagieton Magnuson 
Eastland Mathias 
Ford McClure 
Garn McIntyre 
Gienn Melcher 
Goldwater 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 


Morgan 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
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NAYS—5 
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Proxmire 
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NOT VOTING—10 


Inouye 
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Haskell McGovern 


So the bill (S. 3243) was passed, as 
follows: 


Roth 


Anderson 
Brooke 


Sasser 
Stennis 


S. 3243 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Secretary of Commerce, in addition to the 
funds previously authorized, not to exceed 
$14,395,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, to provide for additional admin- 
istrative expenses including program evalua- 
tion cost associated with implementation of 
the Local Public Works Capital Development 
and Investment Act of 1976, as amended. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Subcommittee on the 
Constitution of the Committee on the Ju- 
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diciary be authorized to meet during the 
sessions of the Senate on Wednesday, 
August 2; Thursday, August 3; and Fri- 
day, August 4, 1978, to consider the 
equal rights amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, again on 
hehalf of the majority leader, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today, August 1, 1978; 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978; and Thurs- 
day, August 3, 1978, to hold hearings on 
organized crime activities in southern 
Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 


AMENDMENTS OF 1978 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of S. 2090, 
which will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 2090) to extend for three addi- 
tional years the authorization of titles I, II, 
III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, and IX of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, and for other 
purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Human Resources with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time for 
debate on this bill is limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided between and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON) and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), with 30 minutes on 
any amendment, and with 15 minutes on 
any debatable motion, appeal, or point 
of order. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in order to 
give the manager of the bill a chance to 
get here, I ask unanimous consent that 
we have a quorum call, without the time 
being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. Presdent, I ask 
unanimous consent that Susan Branni- 
gan, of my office, be accorded the priv- 
ilege of the floor throughout all debate 
and votes today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Scott Ginsburg, 
Lori Hansen, Jim O'Connell, and Diane 
Kamino be granted privileges of the floor 
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during consideration of S. 2090, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act Amendments of 
1978. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the privilege of 
the floor during debate and voting on this 
measure be accorded to two members of 
Senator Stevens’ staff, Lisa Gowdy and 
Sally Crossman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the legis- 
lation before the Senate today, S. 2090, 
is a comprehensive package which ex- 
tends for 3 years, revises and updates 
many of this Nation’s antipoverty pro- 
grams. This bill does not create any new 
programs. Rather, this bill only seeks to 
build upon the success of the programs 
now operating in every State and in 
thousands of communities all across this 
country. 

S. 2090 extends the community action 
program, Community Services Admin- 
istration, Head Start program, Follow 
Through program, special emphasis pro- 
grams, community economic develop- 
ment program, services to migrants and 
farmworkers, special programs to com- 
bat rural poverty, and the Native Amer- 
ican programs for 3 years. In addition, 
the bill makes administrative and oper- 
ational changes in several of these pro- 
grams. 

Let me briefly summarize the major 
provisions of the legislation before us. 

COMMUNITY ACTION 


At the heart of the Nation's efforts to 
eliminate poverty is community action. 
This concept is the basic Federal ap- 
proach to local assistance programs for 
the poor. Community action is just what 
the name implies——a community mar- 
shaling its own abilities, tapping State 
and Federal resources, recruiting profes- 
sionals and enlisting volunteers to solve 
the problems of its own low-income citi- 
zens. 

There are currently 879 community ac- 
tion agencies located in the 50 States and 
the Trust Territories. Community action 
agencies operate in 2,211 U.S. counties, 
more than two-thirds of the Nation's 
counties. Fourteen million persons par- 
ticipate annually in these locally based 
and operated programs, 

With administrative and other funds 
from the Community Services Adminis- 
tration, along with specific program 
grants from various Federal agencies, 
community action agencies combine 
imagination, resourcefulness, and hard 
work to combat poverty. In fiscal year 
1977, approximately $330 million was 
available for community action local ini- 
tiative funding. Community action agen- 
cies used their local initiative funds to 
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generate over $2 billion from Federal, 
State, and local sources for human serv- 
ice programs in their local communities. 

In testimony before the Human Re- 
sources Committee, the administration 
requested that the Federal share for 
community action programs be returned 
to the 80-percent level. 

Current law provides that the Fed- 
eral share can be no more than 60 per- 
cent with the local share to be 40 per- 
cent. In support of the return to the 80- 
percent Federal share, Director Grace 
Olivarez pointed out that the Department 
of Labor’s CETA program and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment’s low-income housing assistance 
program do not require any non-Fed- 
eral share. Other poverty programs which 
originated in the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and are now administered by 
other agencies, like Head Start, Follow 
Through, and specific Native American 
programs, retain the 80/20 ratio. Com- 
munity action agencies have been unable 
to conform to the required increase to 
60/40 in local financial support. Director 
Olivarez indicated that CSA has been 
compelled to issue broad criteria for 
waiver, because the current local share 
requirement is unrealistic and forces CSA 
to continually revise its waiver criteria. 
Nearly one-third of all grantees have re- 
quired waiver of the local share require- 
ment. 

CSA hes testified that an 80/20 match 
requirement would be strictly enforced. 
S. 2090 specifies an 80 percent Federal 
share. 

SERVICES TO MIGRANTS AND SEASONAL 
FARMWORKERS 


Of the 26 million people living in pov- 
erty, as defined by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, over 5 million, or more 
than 20 percent, are migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers and their depend- 
ents. This group of poor persons often 
has been overlooked and has not received 
the special attention which has been 
needed. In recognition of this, S. 2090 
would reorganize the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act to create a separate title for 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers. Pro- 
grams for migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers ~re currently carried out under 
part B of title III, the rural poverty pro- 
grams, Removal of the migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers programs from the 
rural program title to an independent 
title is intended to indicate the attention 
the Community Services Administration 
should give to the unique needs and 
characteristics of rural poverty and the 
poverty experienced by migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers. 

To meet the special needs of rural 
areas and migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers, this legislation provides for the 
addition of public and private nonprofit 
agencies as eligible grantee under the 
community food and nutrition, rural 
housing development and rehabilitation, 
and the emergency energy conservation 
programs. 

HEAD START PROGRAM 

During review of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act in both the Senate and House 
authorizing committees, concern devel- 
oped regarding the application by HEW 
of the statutory formula for distribution 
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of Head Start funds to the States. Both 
the Congressional Research Service and 
the General Accounting Office found 
that HEW had not followed the existing 
statutory formula in the Department’s 
planned allocations for fiscal year 1978. 

Prior to the enactment of a statutory 
formula in 1974, effective in 1975, no al- 
location formula existed to guide the dis- 
tribution of Head Start funds. As a re- 
sult, Head Start funds were not distrib- 
uted in an equitable manner to all 
States. Both the Congressional Research 
Service and a former Administrator of 
the Head Start program in its early years 
have indicated that funds were directed 
to States on a subjective and arbitrary 
basis. This resulted in Head Start funds 
being heavily concentrated in only a few 
States, while many other States with 
large poverty populations received a dis- 
proportionately small allocation of 
available Head Start funds. 

The intent of and the principles sup- 
porting the formula enacted in 1975 were 
to target money to poverty populations 
and to equalize the distribution of Head 
Start funds. In its attempt to improve 
the current formula, the committee, 
again, accepted these principles as a base 
to work from. The committee reviewed 
the distributional effects of the 1978 allo- 
cations HEW made to the States. Data 
prepared by the Congressional Research 
Service revealed that 24 States received 
less Head Start funding than they were 
eligible for based on their poverty popu- 
lations. The remaining States received 
more than what they were eligible for 
based on their poverty populations, with 
one State receiving as much as 479 per- 
cent of what the State was eligible for 
based on the State’s poverty population. 
There were two primary reasons for this 
situation—the hold-harmless and the 
cost-of-living increases granted to all 
States in every fiscal year since fiscal 
year 1975. The formula set forth in S. 
2090 will narrow the range in the level 
of Head Start funding, taken as a pro- 
portion of the poverty population, among 
the various States. It was designed with 
the premise that all States should receive 
100 percent of what they are eligible for 
based on their poverty populations. The 
formula reflects the intent that over time 
all States should eventually receive only 
poverty formula funds, because the need 
for a hold-harmless will disappear as the 
distribution of allocations among the 
various States is equilazed by application 
of the formula. 

This formula guarantees that each 
State will receive 100 percent of what 
each State is eligible for based on its 
poverty population relative to the total 
poverty population. The situation where 
a State is actually reduced below the 100 
percent level of its funding eligibility in 
order to hold a State harmless at a 
specific level would not occur in the fu- 
ture because a hold-harmless provision is 
not attached to the formula. Hold-harm- 
less payments would, instead, be made 
out of the Secretary’s reserve. A State, 
would, therefore, always be assured that 
it would receive its relative total share of 
Head Start allocations. 

With this distribution formula, a cost- 
of-living factor is unnecessary because 
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as appropriations are increased to reflect, 
in part, cost-of-living increases, the 
cost-of-living increase would be passed 
on automatically to the States through 
the formula. As appropriations increase, 
each State will be eligible for increases 
from the funds distributed according to 
relative poverty populations. This will 
reduce dependency on hold-harmless 
payments, and in fact, all States will 
gradually convert to total funding based 
on their relative share of the poor. Until 
States reach total funding allocations 
according to their poverty population, 
S. 2090 would guarantee a percentage of 
their fiscal year 1978 funding level 
through a declining hold-harmless level. 
These hold-harmless payments would be 
made by use of the Secretary’s discre- 
tionary fund of up to 20 percent of total 
Head Start funds. 

The declining hold-harmless level will, 
over time, close the gap in allocation 
levels between States. However, S. 2090 
would enable the Secretary to cushion 
the effects of the declining hold-harm- 
less, especially in those States where the 
excess of what States should receive 
based on their poverty population is rel- 
atively marginal as compared to all 
States which are in excess of what should 
be distributed according to relative pov- 
erty populations. 

S. 2090 also specifies an order of prior- 
ity for the use of reserve funds. 

FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM 


The Follow Through program was 
originally intended to maintain and ex- 
pand upon the gains made by Head 
Start and similar preschool programs. 
The services provided in the Follow 
Through program are intended to be very 
similar to Head Start services, taking 
into account that the ages of children 
served differ in each of these programs. 

S. 2090 would specify the comprehen- 
sive services the Follow Through pro- 
grams should provide, including educa- 
tional, heaith, nutritional, social, and 
other comprehensive services. Each of 
these services is very necessary to meet 
the needs of the Follow Through child. 

In addition, S. 2090 would eliminate 
the Follow Through section 553 entitled 
“Research, Demonstration, and Pilot pro- 
jects; Evaluation; and Technical Assist- 
ance Activities.” This section would be 
replaced by four new sections—research, 
demonstration and pilot projects; an- 
nouncement of research, demonstration 
and pilot projects contracts; evaluation; 
and technical assistance and training. 

Testimony and supplement statements 
submitted to the committee indicated 
great concern over the administering 
agency’s failure to evaluate all the goals 
of the Follow Through program. The ex- 
pansion of the scope of these activities, 
through the establishment of separate 
sections devoted to each activity, is done 
to emphasize the importance of these 
activities. The new sections parallel 
similar responsibilities for the Head Start 
program. 

COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Committee on Human Resources 
was concerned that some community 
development corporations had failed to 
meet the goals of the community eco- 
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nomic development special impact pro- 
gram. S. 2090, therefore, specifies new 
conditions for community development 
corporations. In order to receive funding, 
a program would have to specify in detail 
its development goals and development 
timetable. Continued funding in future 
years would be dependent upon the ex- 
tent to which the development goals and 
timetable has been met. 

S. 2090 would also specify that finan- 
cial assistance to community develop- 
ment corporations be made available, 
first, for deposit to the order of a grantee 
having demonstrated successful program 
performance, within 30 days following 
the approval of a grantee agreement, 
or second, whenever the Director deems 
appropriate, through a line of credit 
within 30 days of approval of the 
grantee agreement. Under this section, 
grantees with demonstrated successful 
program performance would receive 
their funding through full deposit to 
the order of the grantee. Grantees hav- 
ing less than successful program per- 
formance would be placed on the line- 
of-credit funding. 

Although this is a brief summary of 
the provisions in S. 2090, I believe it does 
highlight the major program changes. 
I have prepared a much more detailed 
description of the bill which, without 
objection, I will enter into the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I believe S. 2090 is a 
fine example of the Human Resources 
Committee’s commitment to making re- 
forms, revisions, updates, and additional 
improvements in the Nation’s antipov- 
erty programs. The continuation of these 
antipoverty programs will reaffirm the 
Nation’s commitment to fighting poverty 
through coordinated approaches at the 
Federal, State, and local levels. The pro- 
visions of S. 2090 will help assure the 
continued vitality and improvement of 
these essential programs. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting S. 2090. 

DETAILED EXPLANATION OF S. 2090 


After the initiation of the war on pov- 
erty, this country dedicated itself to 
bringing its resources to bear on the 
problems experienced by poor persons. 
The primary vehicle for the Nation’s 
antipoverty efforts has been and cur- 
rently is the Economic Opportunity Act. 
Signed into law nearly 14 years ago, 
the purpose of the act was to break 
the vicious cycle of poverty by attacking 
not only the consequences of poverty, 
but the causes as well. The goal of the 
antipoverty efforts to provide the less 
fortunate with equal access to the Na- 
tion’s resources, economic opportunity, 
personal dignity and self-respect orig- 
inally was carried out by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Since 1974 the 
Community Services Administration has 
been the administering agency. 

Alleviation of the causes of and the 
problems associated with poverty has 
been frustrated by our economic troubles 
and by the attempts of a previous ad- 
ministration to dismantle the anti- 
poverty programs. Since 1970 the Na- 
tion’s economy has been beset with 
periods of high unemployment, exces- 
sively high inflation, major and minor 
recessions, and unstable growth. These 
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factors have had a serious negative im- 
pact on the poor and have served to 
perpetuate the vicious cycle of poverty 
that many Americans must endure. 
These factors also have limited the 
scope of this Nation’s antipoverty efforts. 

To complicate this economic situation, 
antipoverty workers, the poor, congres- 
sional, and other supporters of the anti- 
poverty programs were forced to devote 
much time and energy to rescue the Na- 
tion’s antipoverty programs from at- 
tempts by the Nixon administration to 
totally dismantle these programs. While 
the attempts of the Nixon administration 
to dismantle the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and the antipoverty programs 
did not succeed, they left antipoverty 
efforts fragmented, poorly managed, and 
demoralized. 

In response to this situation a new and 
separate independent agency, the Com- 
munity Services Administration, was cre- 
ated by the Congress in the Head Start, 
Economic Opportunity, and Community 
Partnership Act of 1974. The primary 
function of the new Community Services 
Administration was to serve as the cen- 
tral agency within the Federal Govern- 
ment for developing, testing, and operat- 
ing programs to reduce poverty in the 
United States. The act also provided that 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare administer the Head Start 
and Follow Through child development 
programs. 

Since 1974, much progress has been 
made by the Community Services Admin- 
istration. To name just a few of the 
accomplishments: 

Formal evaluations of all grantees have 
been reinstituted. 


Upon its own initiative and using pre- 
viously appropriated funds the Commu- 
nity Services Administration originated 
a comprehensive weatherization and 
energy-saving program for the poor at 
the time of the fuel crisis and the ex- 
tremely cold winter weather. Working 
through its network of community action 
agencies, homes were weatherized—insu- 
lated and made more energy efficient— 
using cooperatively purchased materi- 
als, as well as volunteers and job trainees. 
As of December 31, 1977, the agency had 
weatherized 268,252 homes at an average 
cost of $233 per home. 

The Community Services Administra- 
tion held 10 highly successful public 
policy forums around the Nation to hear 
from the poor, their representatives, and 
community leaders about the problems 
of poverty and what new directions 
should be taken in an effort to alleviate 
the problems. President Carter attended 
one of these forums in Detroit. 

The Community Services Administra- 
tion has established a new management 
and monitoring process for all programs 
and grantees. 

A complete reorganization of the head- 
quarters office and the regions has been 
implemented. 

The agency has pioneered in the devel- 
opment of programs for the handicapped. 
Although nearly one-fourth of the poor 
are handicapped, little attention has 
been paid to the development of pro- 
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grams to meet the special problems of the 
handicapped poor. CSA has developed a 
barrier removal for the handicapped 
project and has also initiated crafts work 
programs. 

Over the past 3 years, however, con- 
gressional committee reports and reports 
issued by the General Accounting Office 
have raised concerns about the adminis- 
tration and management of the poverty 
programs by the Community Services 
Administration. While the attempts of 
former President Nixon to dismantle the 
antipoverty effort had serious and long- 
lasting ramifications for the antipoverty 
programs, not all of the problems which 
were identified can be attributed solely 
to the actions of previous administra- 
tions. The reports emphasized that cer- 
tain program failures and abuses of Fed- 
eral funds have not been aggressively 
pursued by the Community Services 
Administration. 

Under the guidance of its present 
Director, Graciela Olivarez, the Com- 
munity Services Administration has been 
addressing the problems identified in 
these reports. The progress of the 
Community Services Administration in 
eliminating its administrative and pro- 
grammatic problems was closely ex- 
amined during this Congress by the 
Subcommittee on Employment, Poverty, 
and Migratory Labor. A staff report pre- 
pared for the use of the subcommittee, 
entitled “Report on the Programs Au- 
thorized Under the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964,” was issued in May of 
1978, 

It is the view of the Human Resources 
Committee that improvements in agency 
operations and program administration 
must continue to be aggressively pursued 
so that the Community Services Admin- 
istration can resume its prominent role 
as the primary Agency designated to ad- 
vocate and serve the needs of the poor. 

This bill represents the Human Re- 
sources Committee’s determination to 
make those changes which will correct 
operational or administrative problems. 
The Congress has a responsibility to 
evaluate on an ongoing basis the anti- 
poverty programs and respond to their 
problems. The Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Poverty, and Migratory Labor 
and the Human Resources Committee 
will continue to monitor the Agency's 
operations and review the antipoverty 
programs to insure that scarce Federal 
dollars are utilized effectively and effi- 
ciently. These amendments to the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act are a result of 
the monitoring efforts which the com- 
mittee has been conducting. 


Mr. President, as I mentioned before, 
this bill does not create any new pro- 
grams. The bill extends the Community 
Action program, Community Services 
Administration, Head Start program, 
Follow Through program, special em- 
phasis programs, community economic 
development program, services to mi- 
grants and farmworkers, and the Native 
American programs for 3 years. In addi- 
tion, the bill makes administrative and 
operational changes in several of these 


programs. Let me briefly discuss the 
major provisions of the legislation be- 
fore us. 
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COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 


At the heart of the Nation’s efforts to 
eliminate poverty is community action. 
This concept is the basic Federal ap- 
proach to local assistance programs for 
the poor. Community action is just what 
the name implies—a community mar- 
shaling its own abilities, tapping State 
and Federal resources, recruiting profes- 
sionals, and enlisting volunteers to solve 
the problems ‘of its own low-income 
citizens. 

There are currently 879 community 
action agencies located in the 50 States 
and the trust territories. Community ac- 
tion agencies operate in 2,211 U.S. coun- 
ties, more than two-thirds of the Nation's 
counties. Fourteen million persons par- 
ticipate annually in these locally based 
and operated programs. 

With administrative and other funds 
from the Community Services Adminis- 
tration, along with specific program 
grants from various Federal agencies, 
community action agencies combine 
imagination, resourcefulness, and hard 
work to combat poverty. In fiscal year 
1977, approximately $330 million was 
available for community action local 
initiative funding (section 221 of the 
Economic Opportunity Act). Community 
action agencies used their local initiative 
funds to generate over $2 billion from 
Federal, State, and local sources for hu- 
man service programs in their local 
communities. 

RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 


The purpose of the research and 
demonstration authority found in title I 
of the Economic Opportunity Act “is to 
stimulate a better focusing of all avail- 
able local, State, private, and Federal 
resources upon the goal of enabling low- 
income families, and low-income indi- 
viduals of all ages, including persons of 
limited English-speaking ability, in rural 
and urban areas to attain the skills, 
knowledge, and motivations and secure 
the opportunities needed for them to be- 
come fully self-sufficient.” 

The Community Services Administra- 
tion has used this research and demon- 
stration authority and the research and 
pilot project authority in section 232 to 
conduct a variety of successful research 
and demonstration projects. These proj- 
ects have included rural housing devel- 
opment and services, crime victimization 
of the elderly, barrier removal for the 
handicapped, disadvantaged youth serv- 
ice delivery, weatherization activities, a 
single-purpose application and auto- 
matic referral system, and the improve- 
ment and integration of Federal services 
at all levels. Many of these research and 
demonstration projects are jointly 
funded with other Federal agencies. The 
successful Head Start program, Follow 
Through program, weatherization, Job 
Corps, and the legal services program all 
began as demonstration and pilot proj- 
ects at the Community Services Admin- 
istration, formerly the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. These were projects suc- 
cessful enough to become full-fledged 
programs which are now administered by 
other agencies. 

In fiscal year 1978, the Community 
Services Administration received $7.5 
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million for research and demonstration 
activities, although there was no explicit 
appropriation authority in title I of the 
act. S. 2090 adds a new section 106 which 
authorizes such sums as may be neces- 
sary for fiscal years 1979 through 1981, 
to provide explicit appropriation author- 
ity for such activities. 

The National Advisory Council 
on Economic Opportunity—established 
under title VII of the act—indicated in 
its 1977 annual report that the.Council 
had found an impressive record of re- 
search and demonstration, innovative 
program design, and comprehensive 
service integration carried out by many 
local community action agencies. The 
Advisory Council recommended that the 
majority of Community Services Admin- 
istration research and demonstration 
Ati be directed to grantees at the local 
level. 

An excellent example of the successful 
research and demonstration activities 
carried out by local community action 
programs is the weatherization demon- 
stration projects conducted by commu- 
nity action agencies in Maine and Wis- 
consin. These demonstration projects 
attempted to determine ways to reduce 
the adverse impact of the winter weather 
on the poor, and were later expanded to 
the national level. The national Commu- 
nity Services Administration weatheriza- 
tion program proved so successful that 
the Department of Energy now has a 
weatherization program based on the 
concept developed by local community 
action agencies. 

The Community Services Administra- 
tion should utilize whatever funds are 
available under its broad research and 
demonstration authority to primarily 
direct such funds to the successful ini- 
tiatives of local efforts, and build na- 
tional program, planning and research 
models, and demonstrations upon suc- 
cessful local activities. 

COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCIES 

The community action concept, al- 
though once controversial, has proven to 
be an effective mechanism for delivery 
of services and for communities to mar- 
shal their own resources to combat pov- 
erty. Community action programs enjoy 
wide acceptance and support from State 
and local officials and civic leaders. Be- 
cause community action agencies are 
actually located in poor communities and 
work with and are known by the low-in- 
come citizens in such communities, other 
Federal, State, and local programs have 
come to view community action agencies 
ab the best means by which to reach low- 
income persons. In many areas the local 
community action agency is the only vi- 
able organization that local residents in- 
teract with on a regular basis. The most 
identifiable community resource in many 
rural areas of the country is the local 
community action agency. 

During review of the community action 
program and the Community Services 
Administration, testimony was received 
by the Committee suggesting several ad- 
ministrative improvements that could 
be made in the program. The Adminis- 
tration had also requested several 
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changes. S. 2090 incorporates several of 
these recommendations. 

The administration's recommendation 
that community action boards be re- 
quired to have a minimum of 15 board 
members is contained in S. 2090. This will 
insure that a minimum level of com- 
munity participation exists for all com- 
munity action boards. 

Testimony presented by several wit- 
nesses suggested that CSA should be re- 
quired to review all agency regulations 
on a regular basis. The National Advisory 
Council has made the same recommen- 
dation in its annual reports. S. 2090 re- 
quires the Director of CSA to annually 
review all agency regulations, in order to 
revise and update program requirements. 

In testimony before the committee, the 
administration requested that the Fed- 
eral share for community action pro- 
grams be returned to the 80 percent level. 


Current law provides that the Federal 
share can be no more than 60 percent 
with the local share to be 40 percent. In 
support of the return to the 80-percent 
Federal share, Director Grace Olivarez 
pointed out that the Department of 
Labor’s CETA program and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s low-income housing assistance 
program do not require any non-Federal 
share. Other poverty programs which 
originated in the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and are now administered by 
other agencies, like Headstart, Follow 
Through, and specific Native American 
programs, retain the 80/20 ratio. Com- 
munity action agencies have been unable 
to conform to the required increase to 
60/40 in local financial support. Direc- 
tor Olivarez indicated that CSA has been 
compelled to issue broad criteria for 
waiver because the current local share 
requirement is unrealistic and forces CSA 
to continually revise its waiver criteria. 
Nearly one-third of all grantees have re- 
quired waiver of the local share require- 
ment. 

Local community action agency direc- 
tors also testified that the local share 
requirement was impossible to meet in 
many areas, especially.those that are 
rural. Many agencies have to spend a 
great deal of time attempting to locate 
the local share necessary to meet the 
requirement. This time is often wasted 
because local. funding is not available. 
Witnesses stated that this time could be 
better spent serving the community. 

CSA has testified that an 80/20 match 
would be strictly enforced. S. 2090 speci- 
fies an 80-percent Federal share. 

The administration and public wit- 
nesses requested that community action 
programs operated under title II be ex- 
tended for 3 fiscal years. Continuation 
of these programs for 3 years was cited 
as necessary to foster stability and con- 
tinuity for effective budgeting, planning, 
and delivery of services. S. 2090 would 
extend the community action programs 
for 3 fiscal years. 


SPECIAL EMPHASIS PROGRAMS 
Special emphasis programs are de- 


signed to meet or deal with particularly 
critical needs or problems of the poor 


which are common to a number of com- 
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munities. During committee hearings, 
testimony was received from several pub- 
lic witnesses specifying improvements 
that are needed in some of the special 
emphasis programs area. 

Representatives of migrant and farm- 
worker programs indicated that often 
community action agencies are not able 
or willing to meet the special needs of 
migrants and farmworkers. The migrant 
and farmworker groups have had a very 
difficult time obtaining special empha- 
sis program grants. This situation oc- 
curs because community action agencies 
were given sole responsibility or first pri- 
ority for special emphasis program 
grants. 

The purpose of the special emphasis 
programs is to attempt to meet the spe- 
cial needs of various low-income groups. 
A community action agency is often the 
agency which can best meet those needs. 
However, for a variety of reasons, such 
agencies may not be able to meet these 
needs. Other public or private nonprofit 
agencies should be eligible for special 
emphasis program grants in order to 
meet the special needs for which these 
programs were intended. 

S. 2090, therefore, would make public 
or private nonprofit agencies eligible on 
an equal basis with community action 
agencies for community food and nutri- 
tion program grants, rural housing de- 
velopment and rehabilitation program, 
and the emergency energy conservation 
program grants. Any competition for 
grants which might occur should prove 
healthy for these programs, and should 
insure that low-income persons with spe- 
cial needs will receive the best possible 
assistance. 

SUMMER YOUTH RECREATION PROGRAM 


The administration requested that the 
administrative authority for the summer 
youth recreation program be returned 
from the Department of Labor to the 
Community Services Administration. 
The Director of the Community Services 
Administration currently delegates ad- 
ministrative responsibility for this pro- 
gram to the Department of Labor. How- 
ever, since most grantees are community 
action agencies this delegation has cre- 
ated unnecessary administrative layers 
and increased paperwork. S. 2090, there- 
fore, would return administrative re- 
sponsibility for this program to the Di- 
rector of the Community Services Ad- 
ministration. 

DEMONSTRATION EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM 


Under the Community Services Ad- 
ministration’s broad demonstration au- 
thority the agency has conducted em- 
ployment and training projects. The 
local community action agencies have 
also conducted numerous employment 
and training projects. One of the Com- 
munity Services Administration's recent 
successful endeavors in this area has 
been the supported-work concept. Sup- 
ported work programs provide supportive 
services, in addition to employment and 
training, to hard-core, low-income, un- 
employed persons. The supported work 
concept has received wide acclaim for its 
success rate with these structurally un- 
employed persons. 
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There are sizable numbers of low-in- 
come persons with unmet special needs 
in the employment area. The committee 
decided that these special needs could be 
addressed by a special emphasis employ- 
ment and training opportunities pro- 
gram. This special emphasis program will 
enable the Community Services Admin- 
istration to focus more directly on special 
needs related to employment and train- 
ing. 

Therefore S. 2090 provides for a dem- 
onstration employment and training 
opportunities program in section 222, 
where the other special emphasis pro- 
grams are located. The addition of this 
special emphasis program will enable the 
Director to establish experimental em- 
ployment and training programs and 
projects for low-income persons who are 
unemployed or under-employed with 
special emphasis on youth, the struc- 
turally unemployed—especially those 
dependent on public assistance, single 
heads of households with dependent 
children, older workers and veterans. 
Grants under this program are to be 
made available to community action 
agencies, community development cor- 
porations and other public or private 
nonprofit organizations and agencies for 
experimental programs and activities, 
including, but not limited to: providing 
innovative approaches to employment 
and training programs, which may in- 
clude supportive services; developing 
linkages for low-income persons to 


achieve transition from unemployment 
or federally subsidized employment to 
nonsubsidized employment; and develop- 
ing training programs to place disadvan- 
taged youth in the private sector, with 


special consideration for community de- 
velopment corporations. 


The purpose of this program is to place 
increased emphasis on the Community 
Services Administration's role in the de- 
velopment of new and innovative ap- 
proaches to employment and training 
programs. Activities uder this program 
should not duplicate the services of other 
Federal, State, or local employment and 
training programs. Where feasible these 
activities should supplement and work 
with existing programs. 

The supported-work statewide demon- 
stration program now being conducted 
in Wisconsin is an example of the kind 
of experimental programs which are to 
be carried out under this new authority. 
The Community Services Administration 
should expand on efforts such as this. It’s 
a good investment for the poor and this 
country of our precious and limited re- 
sources. 

WEATHERIZATION PROGRAM 


The administration requested that 
weatherization activities be eliminated 
from the authorized activities under the 
emergency energy conservation program. 
The committee received testimony from 


community action agency directors and 
associations that the ability for the Com- 
munity Services Administration and its 
grantees to conduct weatherization activ- 
ities was necessary, because the weath- 
erization program under the Department 
of Energy was not totally able to meet 
the special needs of low-income persons. 
The deletion of weatherization from au- 
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thorized activities would preclude the 
Community Services Administration 
from conducting weatherization activi- 
ties. The Community Services Adminis- 
tration weatherization program has been 
highly successful, and until such time 
as the Community Services Administra- 
tion weatherization activities are dupli- 
cative the agency should be permitted to 
conduct weatherization activities. S. 2090 
does not eliminate the weatherization 
authority. Therefore, current law would 
stand. In its FY 1979 Report to the 
Budget Committee, the Human Re- 
sources Committee recommended that 
CSA energy activities be funded at a 
$200 million level, 

SERVICES TO MIGRANTS AND SEASONAL FARM- 

WORKERS 

Of the 26 million people living in poy- 
erty, as defined by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, over 5 million, or more 
than 20 percent, are migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers and their dependents. 
This group of poor persons often has been 
overlooked and has not received the spe- 
cial attention which has been needed. In 
recognition of this, S. 2090 would re- 
organize the Economic Opportunity Act 
to create a separate title for migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers. Programs for mi- 
grant and seasonal farmworkers are cur- 
rently carried out under part B of title 
III, the rural poverty programs, Removal 
of the migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
programs from the rural program title to 
an independent title clearly is intended 
to indicate the attention the Community 
Services Administration should give to 
the unique needs and characteristics of 
rural poverty and the poverty experi- 
enced by migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers. 

To meet. the special needs of rural 
areas and migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers, this legislation provides for the 
addition of public and private nonprofit 
agencies as eligible grantees under the 
community food and nutrition, rural 
housing development and rehabilitation, 
and the emergency energy conservation 
programs. 

To conform the act in order to imple- 
ment these changes, S. 2090 would delete 
the obsolete title IV, “Comprehensive 
Health Services”; delete part B of title 
III, “Assistance for Migrant, and Other 
Seasonally Employed, Farmworkers and 
Their Families,’ and place these pro- 
grams in a new title IV. The current title 
III, “Special Programs To Combat Pov- 
erty in Rural Areas,” would remain as a 
separate title for rural poverty programs. 

HEAD START PROGRAM 


During the review of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act Amendments of 1977 by 
the House Education and Labor Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Subcommittee, con- 
cern developed regarding the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
application of the statutory formula for 
distribution of Head Start funds to the 
States. 

The House subcommittee requested a 
report from the Congressional Research 
Service (CRS) concerning the effects of 
various formula options being con- 
sidered by the House subcommittee. The 
Congressional Research Service dis- 
covered, and the Government Account- 
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ing Office later confirmed in a legal opin- 
ion, that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) had not 
followed the existing statutory formula 
in its planned allocations for fiscal year 
1978. The Congressional Research Serv- 
ice found that HEW had misinterpreted 
the formula requirements to available 
funds. This planned allocation would 
haye resulted in 16 States receiving less 
than these States were minimally guar- 
anteed under the formula provided under 
section 513 of the act. 

After the House and Senate author- 
izing committees conducted several 
hours of negotiating sessions with HEW’s 
Administration for Children, Youth, and 
Families regarding the application of 
the statutory formula, HEW agreed to 
accept the congressional interpretation 
of the formula—which the Congressional 
Research Service and the Government 
Accounting Office had identified. 

The agreement reached on the correct 
reading of the current statutory formula 
procedure was as follows: 

Of the funds appropriated— 

(1) Up to 2 percent set aside for the 
territories; 

(2) Up to 20 percent set aside for the 
Secretary's discretionary reserve; 

(3) Distribute 50 percent of the remaining 
funds among the States based on the rela- 
tive number of public assistance recipients 
in each State compared to all States. Dis- 
tribute the other 50 percent of the remainder 
among the States based on the relative num- 
ber of related children living with families 
with incomes below the poverty line in each 
State as compared to all States; and 

(4) If after completion of the above steps 
any State would receive less than the amount 
obligated for use by Head Start programs in 
the State for fiscal year 1975, such States 
would be increased to the fiscal year 1975 
level. The hold-harmless provision could be 
accomplished by either ratably reducing all 
States over their 1975 hold harmless level 
or through the use of discretionary funds. 


However, no agreement could be 
reached on what the effective hold- 
harmless level actually should be. Even 
though the statutory formula specifically 
prescribed fiscal year 1975 as the hold- 
harmless level, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees in fiscal year 1976, fiscal year 
1977, and fiscal year 1978 had indicated 
in report language that all existing 
grantees should receive cost-of-living in- 
creases. In addition, the question of what 
States should receive a fiscal year 1978 
cost-of-living increase was also an issue 
which could not be settled. 

Members of the House Education and 
Labor Economic Opportunity Subcom- 
mittee did reach agreement on what they 
believed to be the correct application of 
the formula, the hold-harmless level, and 
cost-of-living increases. In a letter to 
Secretary Califano dated November 30, 
1977, the subcommittee indicated that 
Head Start funds should be distributed 
according to the statutory formula, ex- 
cept that the House letter also instructed 
the Secretary to make additional alloca- 
tions to the States using the discretion- 
ary reserve. If after the application of 
the statutory formula and the 1975 hold- 
harmless any State would receive less 
than its fiscal year 1977 level, the Sec- 
retary was instructed to use discretion- 
ary funds to bring such States to their 
1977 allocation level. 
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The controversy over the Head Start 
allocation formula was of such concern 
to the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Poverty, and Migratory Labor that much 
additional data and information was re- 
quested from the Congressional Re- 
search Service and HEW concerning the 
history of the formula and the formula’s 
effects. All of this information was re- 
viewed very carefully before any sug- 
gested changes in the current formula 
were recommended. 

Prior to the 1975 formula, no alloca- 
tion formula existed to guide the distri- 
bution of funds. As a result, Head Start 
funds were not distributed in an equita- 
ble manner to all States. Both the Con- 
gressional Research Service and a 
former administrator of the Head Start 
program in its early years indicated that 
funds were directed to States on a sub- 
jective and arbitrary basis. This resulted 
in Head Start funds being heavily con- 
centrated in only a few States, while 
many other States with large poverty 
populations received a disproportion- 
ately small allocation of available Head 
Start funds. 

The intent of and the principles sup- 
porting the 1975 formula were to target 
money to poverty populations and to 
equalize the distribution of Head Start 
funds. The committee did not receive 
any indication from any group, individ- 
ual or agency that these two principles 
are or can be disputed. 

In its attempt to improve the current 
formula, the committee, again, accepted 
these principles as a base to work from. 
The committee reviewed the distribu- 
tional effects of the 1978 allocations 
HEW made to the States. Data prepared 
by the Congressional Research Service 
revealed that 24 States received less 
Head Start funding than they were eli- 
gible for based on their poverty popula- 
tions. The remaining States received 
more than what they were eligible for 
based on their poverty populations, with 
one State receiving as much as 479 per- 
cent of what the State was eligible for 
based on the State’s poverty population. 
There were two primary reasons for this 
situation—the hold-harmless and the 
cost-of-living increases granted to all 
States in every fiscal year since fiscal 
year 1975. The formula set forth in 
S. 2090 will narrow the range in the 
level of Head Start funding, taken as a 
proportion of the poverty population, 
emong the various States. It was de- 
signed with the premise that all States 
should receive 100 percent of what they 
are eligible for based on their poverty 
populations. The formula reflects the in- 
tent that over time all States should 
eventually receive only poverty formula 
funds, because the need for a hold harm- 
less will disappear as the distribution of 
allocations among the various States is 
equalized by application of the formula. 

S 2090 would provide that of the funds 
appropriated for the Head Start program, 
the Secretary of HEW should distribute 
the funds as follows: 

1. Up to 2 percent set aside for the terri- 
tories; 


2 Up to 20 percent set aside for the Secre- 
tary's reserve; and 
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3. Of the remaining 78 percent of the 
funds, 50 percent should be distributed to 
the States based on the relative number of 
children ages 0'through 5 in a State, and the 
other 50 percent based on the relative num- 
ber ol AFDC recipients in a State as com- 
pared to the total number of AFDC recip- 
ients. 


This formula guarantees that each 
Siate will receive 100 percent of what 
each State is eligible for based on its 
poverty population relative to the total 
poverty population. The situation where 
a State is actually reduced below the 
100 percent level of its funding eligi- 
bility in order to hold a State harmless 
at a specific level would not occur in the 
future because a hold harmless provision 
is noi attached to the formula. A State, 
would, therefore, always be assured that 
it would receive its relative total share of 
Head Start allocations. 

With this distributional formula, a 
cost-of-living factor is unnecessary be- 
cause as appropriations are increased to 
reflect, in part, cost-of-living increases, 
the cost-of-living increase would be 
passed on automatically to the States 
through the formula. Any appropriation 
increase beyond a cost-of-living increase 
is distributed for expansion purposes to 
the States based on relative need. 

S. 2090 also specifies that the reserve 
is to be used in accordance with the 
following order of priority: 

1. Equal consideration for funding is to be 
given to Indian and Migrant Headstart pro- 
grams and to services for handicapped chil- 
dren, with the additional provision that 
Indian and migrant programs shall receive 
no less for any subsequent fiscal year than 
were obligated for use by such programs in 
fiscal year 1978 including cost-of-living ad- 
justments for fiscal year 1979 and thereafter; 

2. Training and technical assistance activi- 
ties, which at a minimum, are sufficient to 
meet the needs associated with program ex- 
pansion and to foster program and manage- 
ment improvement activities; 

3. Hold harmless payments to be available, 
if necessary, to maintain each State in fiscal 
year 1979 at a level of funding equivalent to 
its fiscal year 1978 funding level; in each 
fiscal year subsequent to fiscal year 1979, 
hold harmless payments are to be made 
available according to the following percent- 
ages of the fiscal year 1978 base allocation: 
90 percentum for fiscal year 1980, 80 per 
centum for fiscal year 1981, 70 per centum 
for fiscal year 1982, 60 per centum for fiscal 
year 1988, 50 per centum for fiscal year 1984, 
40 per centum for fiscal year 1985, 30 per 
centum for fiscal year 1986, 20 per centum 
for fiscal year 1987, 10 per centum of 1988, 
and no hold harmless payment for fiscal year 
1989, except that hold harmless payments 
shall not be tess than a State's allocation in 
fiscal year 1975; and 

4. The remainder in accordance with the 
criteria and procedures as the Secretary shall 
prescribe by regulation. Additional financial 
assistance may be provided by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to a State 
for purposes other than assistance to Indian 
and Migrant programs, services for handi- 
capped children, and training and technical 
assistance activities, only if a State’s allot- 
ment under the poverty formula payments 
and hold harmless payments does not exceed 
175 percent of the amount the State is eligi- 
ble to receive under the poverty formula. 


As appropriations increase, each State 
will be eligible for increases from the 
funds distributed according to relative 
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poverty populations. This will reduce de- 
pendency on hold-harmless payments, 
and in fact, all States will gradually con- 
vert to total funding based on their rela- 
tive share of the poor. Until States reach 
total funding allocations based on the 
poverty formula, S. 2090 would guaran- 
tee a percentage of their fiscal year 1978 
funding level. In fiscal year 1979, for ex- 
ample, S. 2090 would provide that if a 
State receives less under the poverty 
formula than such a State received in 
fiscal year 1978, the State is guaranteed 
to receive a hold-harmless payment suffi- 
cient to bring it to its fiscal year 1978 al- 
location. In 1980, S. 2090 guarantees such 
a State receive at least 90 percent of its 
fiscal year 1978 allocations. The hold- 
harmless guarantee declines 10 percent 
per year until the 1975 base your alloca- 
tion to any individual State is reached. 
The 1975 allocation hold-harmless floor 
is intended to reflect the unadjusted ap- 
propriation received by a State in fiscal 
year 1975, exclusive of cost-of-living in- 
creases, the hold-harmless level refers 
only to a State’s payment for fiscal year 
1975, and has no bearing on the number 
of children that were enrolled during 
that time or the number of staff that 
were employed. 

The declining hold-harmless level will, 
over time, close the gap in allocation 
levels between States. However, S. 2090 
would enable the Secretary to cushion 
the effects of the declining hold harm- 
less, especially in those States where the 
excess of what States should receive 
based on their poverty population is rela- 
tively marginal as compared to all States 
which are in excess of what should be 
distributed according to relative poverty 
populations. 

S. 2090 would also provide that when 
appropriations are equal to or exceed 
$800,000,000, the Secretary shall not re- 
serve more than 20 percent of $800,000,- 
000 or 15 percent of the funds appropri- 
ated, whichever is greater. 

FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM 


The administration recommended that 
the Follow Through program be ex- 
tended for only 1 year. The Subcommit- 
tee on Employment, Poverty, and Migra- 
tory Labor requested the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to pro- 
vide justification for such a limited ex- 
tension and also to provide an explana- 
tion of any other plans it had for the 
Follow Through program. HEW did not 
respond to these requests. 

During the subcommittee’s review of 
the Follow Through program much testi- 
mony was received and date submitted 
indicating that the Follow Through pro- 
gram has been successful in the commu- 
nities where it operates. For example, 
Follow Through children achieve aca- 
demic grade level averages at or above 
the median, are absent less, experience 
fewer juvenile behavior problems, and 
juvenile crime rates for students are 
lower in Follow Through classrooms. 
Follow Through programs were found to 
provide meaningful employment oppor- 
tunities for parents. In fact, many local 
programs offer educational and training 
opportunities for parents. Some of these 
parents have earned college degrees after 
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becoming involved with the Follow 
Through program. Finally, local commu- 
nity support for the Follow Through 
program was found to be exceptional. 

Testimony received from Follow 
Through program directors, supplemen- 
tal information submitted to the commit- 
tee, and contacts made by parents of 
Follow Through participants indicate 
that the comprehensive and preventive 
focuses of the Follow Through program 
have not been sufficiently recognized and 
emphasized by the Office of Education. 
However, most of the local programs 
have attempted to recognize the com- 
prehensive nature of the program, as well 
at the program’s emphasis on commu- 
nity and parental involvement, including 
the education and employment of par- 
ents. Like Head Start, these unique char- 
acteristics of the Follow Through pro- 
gram are responsible for making these 
programs so successful. 

S. 2090 would specify the comprehen- 
sive services the Follow Through pro- 
grams should provide, including educa- 
tional, health, nutritional, social, and 
other comprehensive services. Each of 
these services is very necessary to meet 
the needs of the Follow Through child. 
Follow Through originally was intended 
to maintain and expand upon the gains 
made by Head Start and similar pre- 
school programs. This objective should 
continue to be emphasized. The services 
provided in the Follow Through program 
are intended to be very similar to Head 
Start services, taking into account that 
the ages of children served differ in each 
of these programs. 

In order to provide the Follow Through 


program with the stability and conti- 
nuity necessary for effective program op- 
eration and planning, S. 2090 extends 
the program for 3 fiscal years. 

S. 2090 would eliminate the section 
553 entitled “Research, Demonstration, 


and Pilot Projects; Evaluation; and 
Technical Assistance Activities.” This 
section would be replaced by four new 
sections—research, demonstration, and 
pilot projects; announcement of re- 
search, demonstration, and pilot proj- 
ects contracts; evaluation; and technical 
assistance and training. 

Testimony and supplemental state- 
ments submitted to the committee indi- 
cated great concern over the administer- 
ing agency’s failure to evaluate all the 
goals of the Follow Through program. 
The expansion of the scope of these ac- 
tivities, through the establishment of 
separate sections devoted to each activ- 
ity, is done to emphasize the importance 
of these activities. The new sections 
parallel similar responsibilities for the 
Head Start program. 

It was suggested by several witnesses, 
and very recently requested by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that the Follow Through program 
provide services through the sixth grade. 
Pilot projects of this nature are, of 
course, to be encouraged. It is necessary, 
however, that such projects be evaluated 
as to their long term and short term 
successes. Where successful outcomes are 
realized, such projects should be 
expanded. 
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S. 2090 also would delete ‘the obsolete 
section 621, which provides that the Di- 
rector of CSA delegate the,administra- 
tive responsibility for the , Follow 
Through program to the Secretary of 
HEW, where program functions are to be 
carried out in the Office of Education. 
The statute currently gives administra- 
tive responsibility for the program di- 
rectly to the Secretary. The delegation 
language is, therefore, obsolete. 

It is intended that the Secretary de- 
termine where the Follow Through pro- 
gram can best be carried out within the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The Office of Education has not 
demonstrated sufficient sensitivity to 
the program's purposes, therefore hin- 
dering the potential of this vital pro- 
gram. 

Since the Follow Through program 
was originally intended to supplement 
and expand on a Head Start experience, 
these two programs more appropriately 
belong within the same administration 
in HEW. The Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families has demon- 
strated its commitment to the compre- 
hensive and preventive services pro- 
vided by the Head Start program. The 
Follow Through program is in need of 
the same level of commitment. 

COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Committee on Human Resources 
was concerned that some community de- 
velopment corporations had failed to 
meet the goals of the community eco- 
nomic development special impact pro- 
gram. In the past, the economic devel- 
opment concept has not ‘received total 
support by the Community Services Ad- 
ministration. This administration, how- 
ever, does appear to be committed to 
correcting program problems and mak- 
ing improvements which will enable the 
program to expand successfully. 

S.. 2090 specifies new conditions for 
receipt of financial assistance for com- 
munity development corporations. In or- 
der to receive funding, a program would 
have to specify in detail its development 
goals and development timetable. Con- 
tinued funding in future years would be 
dependent upon the extent to which the 
development goals and timetable had 
been met, 

S. 2090 would also specify that finan- 
cial assistance to community develop- 
ment corporations be made available, 
for deposit to the order of a grantee 
having demonstrated successful pro- 
gram performance, within 30 days fol- 
lowing the approval of a grantee agree- 
ment; or, whenever the Director deems 
appropriate, through a line of credit 
within 30 days of approval of the grantee 
agreement. Under this section, grantees 
with demonstrated successful program 
performance would receive their funding 
through full deposit to the order of the 
grantee. Grantees having less than suc- 
cessful program performance would be 
placed on the line-of-credit funding. 


Although the 1972 amendments to the 
Economic Opportunity Act specified that 
the Small Business Administration 
should prescribe such regulations as were 
necessary and appropriate to insure the 
availability of Small Business Adminis- 
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tration programs to community develop- 
ment corporations, the Small Business 
Administration has failed to issue any 
regulations and has refused, either 
directly or indirectly, to make its pro- 
grams available to community develop- 
ment corporation enterprises. 

S. 2090 would revise the 1972 language 
to mandate that the SBA “promulgate 
regulations to insure the availability to 
community development corporations of 
such programs as shall further the pur- 
poses of this title, including programs 
under section 8(a) of the Small Business 
Act.” SBA regulations enabling CDC’s to 
participate in the procurement prefer- 
ence minority set-aside program should 
be issued immediately. 

S. 2090 would extend for 3 fiscal years 
the authorization for title VII, commu- 
nity economic development programs. 
The authorization for appropriations 
would be increased to $80 million for 
fiscal year 1979, and such sums as are 
necessary for the remaining 2 fiscal 
years. 

Mr. President, I believe S. 2090 is a 
fine example of the Human Resources 
Committee's commitment to making re- 
forms, revisions, updates, and additional 
improvements in the Nation’s anti- 
poverty programs. The continuation of 
these antipoverty programs will reaffirm 
the Nation’s commitment to fighting 
poverty through coordinated approaches 
at the Federal, State, and local levels. 
The provisions of S. 2090 will help assure 
the continued vitality and improvement 
of these essential programs. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting S. 2090. 

The PRESIDING, OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as ranking 
majority member of the Human Re- 
sources Committee and its Subcommittee 
on Employment, Poverty, and Migratory 
Labor, I join our subcommittee chair- 
man, the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON), our committee chairman the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), The Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennepy) and others, in urging our 
colleagues to support S. 2090, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1978. 

The committee bill would extend for 
three additional fiscal years the authori- 
zation of appropriations for the pro- 
grams administered by the Community 
Services Administration; as well as the 
Headstart and Follow Through pro- 
grams, which are administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

More specifically, S. 2090 would re- 
authorizes titles I (research and demon- 
stration), II (urban and rural com- 
munity action programs), III (special 
programs to combat poverty in rural 
areas), V (Headstart and Follow 
Through), VI (administration and co- 
ordination), VII (community economic 
development), VIII (native American 
programs), IX (evaluation) of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, and place authority for pro- 
grams to assist migrants, the seasonally 
employed and farmworkers and their 
families in a new title IV. 
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COMMUNITY ACTION 


Mr. President, the community action 
programs authorized under title II of 
the Economic Opportunity Act would be 
extended for 3 more years (fiscal years 
1979-81) under the bill we bring to the 
Senate today. The essence of these pro- 
grams is “local initiative,” the concept of 
locally inspired community action to 
ameliorate the disadvantages associated 
with endemic urban and rural poverty. 

Section 210 provides criteria for the 
designation of local community action 
agencies and for the operation of local 
community action programs, to focus re- 
sources upon the goal of self-sufficiency 
for the poor; section 212 describes the 
specific powers and functions of CAA’s, 
such as planning and program evalua- 
tion, initiating and sponsoring projects, 
establishing procedures to involve the 
poor and encouraging community-wide 
participation; and section 221 prescribes 
the range of anti-poverty activities for 
which Federal financial assistance may 
be provided, including programs in em- 
ployment, education, housing, consumer- 
ism, family planning, alcoholism and 
drug abuse treatment, health, nutrition 
and community betterment. 

The CAP programs, as they are known, 
are catalysts for bringing the entire com- 
munity together in concentrating its re- 
sources on the multifaceted problems of 
the poor. The local CAA is the umbrella 
organization under which all of the 
neighborhood projects in the commu- 
nity are organized, so that Federal, State 
and local funds can be focused in order 
to assist low income families to help 
themselves. The objectives are self- 
sufficiency ; the reduction of dependency; 
and the elevation of the human spirit— 
human dignity is the thrust and goal of 
these local initiative programs. 

There are 878 community action agen- 
cies in the United States, serving 2,212 
of the Nation’s 3,141 counties. These 
CAP programs serve 86 percent of the 
poor people in the United States, with 
programs like Headstart, elderly feeding, 
weatherization, basic nutrition, WIC, 
drug rehabilitation, rural transportation, 
bilingual education, ex-offenders, and 
recreation. 

Mr. President, the main problem with 
these programs in recent years has been 
lack of money. Not only did the appro- 
priations remain around the $330 mil- 
lion level for several years, (appropria- 
tions were increased to $369 million in 
the current fiscal year) the value of 

. which was eroded by persistent inflation, 
but also Public Law 93-644, the 1974 
law, stipulated that the Federal funds 
matching share would decline from 80 
percent in fiscal year 1975 to 60 percent 
in fiscal year 1977. Thus, in just 2 years 
the local CAA's were required to double 
their contribution to the local programs, 
an especially awesome burden, 

S. 2090 proposes to remedy this oner- 
ous problem for local communities by 
specifying an 80 percent Federal share 
for the 3-year life of the bill. I fought 
hard for the 80-20 arrangement in the 
section 221 local initiative program and, 
indeed, I was joined in 1976 by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
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in introducing a bill (S. 3098) to set the 
Federal contribution at 80 percent. Our 
other Federal programs for low income 
persons, such as CETA and the low 
income housing assistance program ad- 
ministered by HUD, require no local 
share whatsoever, and other OEO pro- 
grams, like Headstart, have retained the 
80-20 ratio. I believe the time has come 
to set this matter straight and make it 
genuinely possible for local poor com- 
munities to help themselves. 

Title II also contains in section 222 
authorization for a number of “special 
emphasis programs”. These are designed 
to deal with particularly severe needs of 
the poor by targeting Federal funds at 
special purposes, to wit: first, commu- 
nity food and nutrition; second, senior 
opportunities and services; third, envi- 
ronmental action; fourth, rural hous- 
ing; fifth, emergency energy conserva- 
tion services; and sixth, summer youth 
recreation. Authorizations for these 
special programs are as follows: $30 mil- 
lion for nutrition; $10 million for senior 
opportunities; $65 million for energy 
conservation; and $17 million for sum- 
mer youth recreation. 

S. 2090, in addition both to making 
public or private nonprofit agencies eligi- 
ble equally with CAA’s for the nutrition 
and rural housing programs and to re- 
turning administrative responsibility to 
CSA for the summer youth recreation 
program, would establish a new special 
emphasis program: “Demonstration Em- 
ployment and Training Opportunities.” 

Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate especially to this im- 
portant provision of S. 2090. In January 
of this year, I introduced, as part of my 
comprehensive manpower action pro- 
gram, a bill (S. 2435, title II) to provide 
special subsidies for the hiring and train- 
ing of disadvantaged youth who reside in 
poverty areas, in local community devel- 
opment corporations established under 
title VII of this act. My view was that we 
needed special efforts to reach poverty 
youth—especially of minorities—and 
that our antipoverty programs were well 
suited to that mission. 

During our subcommittee markup of 
this bill our chairman, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELson) argued that un- 
fair competitive advantage might be af- 
forded firms which could utilize this cost 
subvention. I then proposed that special 
emphasis be concentrated upon the 
training needs of poor, minority youth. 
Upon further discussion in our subcom- 
mittee, among Senators NELSON, RIEGLE, 
CRANSTON, CHAFEE and myself, we con- 
cluded that what is needed is a “jobs 
basket” of special, experimental employ- 
ment, and training programs, targeted at 
public assistance recipients, single heads 
of households, older workers, veterans, 
and of course, youth. 

Therefore, S. 2090 would establish a 
new program aimed at providing inno- 
vative approaches to the job and train- 
ing needs of the disadvantaged. Grants 
will be made to CAP’s and other public 
and private non-profit organizations to 
support special programs, particularly 
those designed to improve the transi- 
tion of the poor from unemployment or 
federally assisted employment to unsub- 
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sidized employment; and, those train- 
ing programs designed to place disad- 
vantaged youth in the private sector. In 
selecting organizations to operate the 
latter programs, special consideration 
will be given to the CDC’s which, in my 
judgment, are best suited to carry out 
this program. We intend to utilize to a 
very high degree private enterprise. 

We are especially interested in the 
transition from any form of public em- 
ployment or unemployment to private 
employment, passing through a training 
stage. 

I would like to emphasize to the Sen- 
ate what we found in the way of the im- 
portance of intermediary voluntary or- 
ganizations which deal with the indi- 
vidual’s problems, many of whom are un- 
trained even for the business of getting 
up in the morning and going to work. 

We find the intermediary organiza- 
tions, among them the very well-known 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers 
and SER, which is heavily in the His- 
panic field, and the Vocational Founda- 
tion of New York, many of these through 
the country, to be very admirable 
transition organizations, giving us an 
assurance of a much greater degree of 
of success in their transition than we 
have heretofore had, and we propose in 
the bill that there be real concentration 
on that situation. 

Of course, the appropriations will be 
the big question for section 222(7), but 
I would hope we could start out at $25 
million and reach $50 million by fiscal 
year 1981. 

We must bear in mind that title IZ 
is all about: Self-sufficiency and human 
dignity. Having and keeping a good job 
at a decent wage is the best way to deal 
with the plague of dependency that has 
swept our Nation. The poor want jobs 
most of all, not handouts—and section 
222(7) can begin to help stimulate job 
and employability development at the 
local level. 

I am deeply indebted to Senator NEL- 
son for his wisdom and personal con- 
tribution to the development of this 
new program which can bring so much 
to the lives of so many of our poorest 
Americans. 

HEAD START AND FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAMS 


Mr. President, two significant pro- 
grams which are extended for an addi- 
tional 3 years under title V of the 
committee bill are “Head Start’ and 
“Follow Through.” Both provide a com- 
prehensive range of health, nutrition, 
education, parental involvement, and so- 
cial services to support child develop- 
ment. I wish briefly to describe each of 
these important programs. 

Project Head Start was established by 
Congress in 1965 as part of President 
Johnson’s “Great Society” program. To- 
day it is funded at about $865 million 
and serves roughly 400,000 disadvan- 
taged preschool children in both urban 
and rural areas. 

Two key features which have contrib- 
uted enormously to the success of Head 
Start are the extensive involvement of 
parents in the local programs and Head 
Start’s diverse and flexible delivery sys- 
tem. The Federal Government works 
with the participating families in each 
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community to select the best possible 
grantee for that community. These have 
included community action agencies, lo- 
cal government agencies, private non- 
profit agencies, public schools, higher ed- 
ucation institutions, and others. The in- 
tent is that the grantee selected in each 
locality be best suited to address the 
specific needs of that community. Once 
again, then, Mr. President, we can ob- 
serve the local initiative that is fun- 
damental to this principle of community 
partnership with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Seventy percent of all Head Start pro- 
grams remain outside the public schools, 
offering the comprehensive services that 
are key to their effectiveness. Sixty-five 
percent of all Head Start children are 
nonwhite, Hispanic or Indian, while a 
minimum of at least 10 percent must 
be handicapped. 

The great success of the Head Start 
program is demonstrated in a recent 
study conducted by George Washington 
University. This study concludes that 
participation in full year Head Start pro- 
grams produces significant gains in in- 
telligence and achievement, a positive 
impact on the health and nutritional 
practices of children, gains in a partici- 
pant’s self-concept when the program 
includes a high degree of parent partici- 
pation, and other benefits for children 
and their families. The Senate right- 
fully can take great pride in the fact of 
it’s long-term commitment to the Head 
Start program—a poverty program that 
has accomplished all we had hoped for 
it in 1965. 

The Human Resources Committee, in 
its review of the Head Start authoriza- 
tion, was deeply concerned about appar- 
rent departmental misinterpretations of 
the statutory formula contained in 
section 513. During review of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1977 
by the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Qu) discovered a discrepancy be- 
tween the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Congressional 
Research Service in respect of the inter- 
pretation and application of the statu- 
tory distribution formula for Head Start 
funds. 

Under HEW’s interpretation of the 
provisions of section 513, the hold-harm- 
less and cost-of-living increases were cal- 
culated for each State first, and then the 
distribution formula was applied to the 
remaining funds. The result for fiscal 
year 1978 would have been that 16 States 
would have received less than the mini- 
mum amount they were guaranteed un- 
der the formula. Under the HEW method, 
my own State of New York would have 
received almost $2 million less than its 
entitlement. In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent. according to CRS the Agency ap- 
plied the hold-harmless out of proper or- 
der and projected cost of living increases 
for each State on top of those levels. 

The Congressional Research Service 
(CRS) and the General Accounting Of- 
fice (GAO) concluded that in its planned 
allocations of fiscal year 1978 funds HEW 
had not followed the statutory formula. 
In the judgment of the House and Senate 
committees -nd of GAO and CRS, the 
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correct sequence was that the formula 
should be applied before the hold-harm- 
less and cost-of-living increases are de- 
termined. 

Since occurrence of the formula con- 
troversy last year, the Human Resources 
Committee has closely monitored this 
issue and has considered several ap- 
proaches to remedying the egregious in- 
equities in the distribution of Head Start 
funds that have characterized the pro- 
gram since the preformula period before 
1974. In my judgment, something had to 
be done to correct the severe imbalances 
that made it possible for some States to 
serve 30 and 40 percent of their eligible 
children while other States, my own in- 
cluded, received only enough funds to 
serve 12 and 15 percent of their eligible 
children. 

Simply stated, 24 States received less 
than they were eligible for based on their 
poverty populations and the remaining 
States received more than they were 
eligible for based on their poverty popu- 
lation. I agreed that we did not want to 
force children or staff out of Head Start 
programs but felt strongly that we had to 
begin the process by which States would 
receive funds according to their relative 
shares of the poverty population. Thus, 
I was amenable both to permitting all 
currently enrolled children to complete 
Head Start programs and to grand- 
fathering all present staff, but I felt that 
the practice of concentrating funds in a 
few fortunate States while high poverty 
population States received so little, rela- 
tive to their numbers, had to end. 

Our committee deliberated very care- 
fully on this matter and, while person- 
ally I was against the idea of perpetuat- 
ing the 1975 hold-harmless floor for 
States, I believe the approach adopted by 
the committee at least begins the process 
under which the distribution of Head 
Start funds to the States will be equalized 
according to their relative needs, and I 
urge my colleagues to support it. 

Accordingly, the formula in S. 2090 
reflects the intent of the committee that 
ultimately all States should be treated 
equitably; that every State will receive 
100 percent of the amount it is eligible 
for based on its poverty population rela- 
tive to the total national poverty 
population. 

In respect of the hold-harmless ques- 
tion, the committee adopted the Nelson- 
Javits proposal to cushion the effect of 
the formula on previously high benefit 
States by phasing down from the fiscal 
year 1978 levels. Thus, in fiscal year 1979, 
previously hold-harmless States will re- 
ceive 100 percent of their fiscal year 1978 
allocations if the formula would allocate 
less than this amount. 

In fiscal year 1980, that State would 
receive 90 percent of the fiscal year 1978 
level; in fiscal year 1981 it will receive 
80 percent of the fiscal year 1978 level, 
and so on until all hold-harmless pay- 
ments are phased out. However, in order 
further to cushion any disruptive effects, 
the fiscal year 1975 unadjusted alloca- 
tions will serve as a kind of circuit break- 
er or floor under this phase-down proc- 
ess. No State will receive less than its 
unadjusted fiscal year 1975 allocation. 

In respect of increases in title V ap- 
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propriations based upon cost-of-living 
adjustments, these are to be allocated 
according to the formula in the bill. Cost- 
of-living adjustments are not to be added 
on to the percentage—of 1978—amounts 
received by the hold-harmless States. 
Cost-of-living increases are to be dis- 
tributed automatically according to the 
formula; they are not to be used to ele- 
vate a State's allocation above whatever 
percentage of 1978 allocations it is en- 
titled to receive for that year. 

I wish to emphasize for my colleagues 
that the provisions of section 513 con- 
cerning the distribution of funds repre- 
sent a rather delicate compromise 
worked out among those on both sides 
of this question. For my own part, and 
as I have already suggested, I had some 
problems swallowing the idea of estab- 
lishing a 1975 floor on State allocations. 
If I had my druthers, no floor would be 
placed on the stepped phasedown from 
the fiscal year 1978 hold-harmless ley- 
els; this would be the optimal way to 
achieve complete equity in the distribu- 
tion of funds. 

The compromise initiates the phase-in 
of total formula reliance; minimizes dis- 
ruption of existing Head Start programs; 
and provides States with an identifiable 
level of funding below which States will 
never fall. I commend it to the Senate 
and urge its adoption. 

' Mr. President, part B of title V author- 
izes the Follow Through program for an 
additional 3 years. 


Follow Through extends the principles 
and practices of Head Start into the early 
elementary grades. Like Head Start, this 
program is based on local community 
and parental involvement and affords 
disadvantaged children and parents an 
opportunity to take part in positive 
learning experiences. 

Follow Through originated in the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity and is 
administered today by the Office of Edu- 
cation, HEW. The administration rec- 
ommended that this program be extend- 
ed for only 1 additional year, however. 
I feel that this recommendation was not 
supportable. 

During the reauthorization hearings, 
testimony was received from directors of 
Follow Through programs throughout 
the country, including a representative 
from the Bank Street College in New 
York, where the program originated. The 
testimony confirmed my own view that 
Follow Through is achieving its purpose 
and improving the lot of the children, 
parents, and local communities. Data 
presented showed that school attend- 
ance has been significantly higher for 
Follow Through participants and that 
the children now discuss their school 
experiences at home and expect their 
parents to take an interest in their work 
and ideas. In addition, Follow Through 
programs offer meaningful employment 
and edu-ational opportunities for the 
parents themselves. 

Mr. President, Follow Through pro- 
grams have proven to have a most posi- 
tive impact on children, parents, and 
local communities. The Human Re- 
sources Committee carefully considered 
the Follow Through program and, in the 
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end, decided that a 3-year extension of 
this vital program is fully warranted by 
the facts. 


COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. President, the committee bill also 
extends for 3 more years the authoriza- 
tion of title VII of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act—authored principally by the 
late Senator Kennedy of New York and 
myself in 1966. 

The purpose of this program, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is as stated in section 701, “to en- 
courage the development of special pro- 
grams by which the residents of urban 
and rural low income areas may, through 
self-help and mobilization of the com- 
munity * * * improve the quality of their 
economic and social participation in 
community life in such a way as to con- 
tribute to the elimination of poverty and 
the establishment of permanent eco- 
nomic and social benefits.” 

The principle behind title VII—Com- 
munity Economic Development—is, at 
one and the same time, both extremely 
simple and deeply profound; to wit, that 
the poor themselves can organize and 
mobilize local resources in order to stim- 
ulate community economic development. 
The idea is that local Community Devel- 
opment Corporations (CDC’s) will re- 
ceive Federal venture capital which will 
be used to leverage local resources and to 
save, expand, or attract private busi- 
nesses in heavily impacted urban and 
rural poverty areas. This is really the es- 
sence of the community partnership con- 
cept Bob Kennedy and I had in mind that 
the Federal Government and local orga- 
nizations would be working partners in 
community revival by marshaling local 
capital. 

Section 712(a) describes the kinds of 
activities CDC’s sponsor, including, first, 
community business and commercial de- 
velopment programs, in which financial 
and other assistance, including debt and 
equity capital, is used to locate businesses 
so as to provide ownership and employ- 
ment opportunities; second, community 
physical development programs, includ- 
ing industrial parks and housing to cre- 
ate new community facilities and im- 
prove the environment; third, training 
and public service employment programs 
and related services which support and 
complement community development 
programs; and fourth, social service pro- 
grams which support and complement 
business and commercial development 
programs, such as child care, health 
services, credit counseling, energy con- 
servation and recreation. 

Mr. President, it is true that perform- 
ance of CDC’s has been somewhat mixed 
in recent years. The report of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
documented some serious administrative 
and management weaknesses at the Fed- 
eral level and in some of the local CDC’s. 
This and other adverse developments 
prompted OMB, in its original prepara- 
tion of the Federal budget for fiscal year 
1979, to propose a draconian reduction 
in appropriations for title VII from $48 
million to $5 million. While the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) and 
I were somewhat successful in having $20 
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million of the original cut restored, 
nevertheless, the President’s budget re- 
quest came in at only $25.8 million. 

The community economic development 
program, it is true, has suffered greatly 
from the severe recession of 1974-75; the 
failure of many areas of our country to 
experience any significant economic re- 
vival following the recession; and, most 
significantly, the inability of some of the 
more heavily impacted poverty areas to 
sustain viable business enterprises. 


I continue to believe, however, that 
the successes like Bed-Stuy Restoration 
and Harlem Commonwealth in my own 
State of New York and among the other 
41 CDC's in 29 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, demonstrate that this program 
is efficacious; that it can and does work 
to improve the quality of life in poverty- 
stricken communities. 


This view has been confirmed recently 
in the 10th annual report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Economic Op- 
portunity, whose statutory mandate is 
to advise the Director of CSA in policy 
matters and to review the effectiveness 
and operation of programs under the 
act. The Advisory Council concluded 
with respect to the CDC program that 
“the concept of CDC’s is viable and, with 
enlightened and forceful leadership at 
the national level and financial and op- 
erating expertise at the local level, the 
present inadequacies can be overcome.” 

More significantly than this, the Ad- 
visory Council explained that CDC’s 
must be evaluated on the basis of a 
standard of performance that takes into 
account the circumstances in which they 
operate. Citing data from a study con- 
ducted by the Urban Institute, the Coun- 
cil concluded: 

Quite aside from the management aspects, 
much criticism of CDC performance has 
been based on criteria that are unrealistic 
for the circumstances in which CDCs oper- 
ate. Developing a successful business venture 
is not easy in the best of circumstances; in 
depressed areas the risk of failure rises 
sharply. 

CDCs are sensitive to the nation's econ- 
omy, and a recession such as that experi- 
enced in the past few years compounds the 
problems in the ghettos,the barrios and the 
pockets of rural poverty where CDCs oper- 
ate. Therefore, any reasonable measure of 
CDC performance in recent years must be 
evaluated within the larger context of con- 
ditions that prevailed in the economy as a 
whole, 

A recent independent evaluation of three 
successful CDCs indicates that even the most 
successful should not be expected to become 
fully self-sustaining in less than 15 to 20 
years. Considering the economic conditions 
and the deterioration of the communities in 
which they operate, the long-term subsidy 
of CDC projects should be anticipated at the 
outset, and this factor should be taken into 
account when evaluating the performance of 
a CDC. 


On the basis of these and other con- 
siderations, the Council reached the con- 
clusion that “no antipoverty effort could 
have a greater or more long range im- 
pact on alleviating poverty then CDC 
programs.” This conclusion, from our 
Government’s own highest level advisory 
body, which has been charged by statute 
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with the responsibility for evaluating our 
antiproverty programs, stands on its 
own. 

The CDC program Bob Kennedy inau- 
gurated and I cosponsored on the streets 
of Brooklyn is a beacon of hope during 
this time of discouragement and despair. 
Many of the old guard who enlisted in 
the war on poverty over a decade ago 
became disenchanted by the torturously 
slow progress they observed in break- 
ing the poverty syndrome. They failed to 
realize what Bobby Kennedy and I un- 
derstood fully that, like our experience 
with the CDC program, there are no sen- 
sational breakthroughs. There are only 
small miracles—experienced by children, 
who will better understand our society; 
by mothers, who yearn to have gainful 
employment; and by the elderly, who can 
grow old with dignity because of health 
and nutrition programs funded under the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

Mr. President, the CDC program, like 
our whole antipoverty effort, is about 
human dignity, self-help, and self-re- 
spect. These are not quantifiable goals; 
not measurable as in the parlance of the 
military. Instead, these are goals in terms 
of the human spirit, not merely observed 
in jobs gained or output produced, but 
felt in the hearts of men. I hope we 
would be able to bear this in mind as we 
consider the bill today. 

Mr. President, there are some specific 
and minor modifications the Human Re- 
sources Committee has made in title 
VII. Most importantly, the financial as- 
sistance provisions of section 714 have 
been clarified, to make clear the intent 
of the committee that CDC’s which have 
demonstrated successful program per- 
formance shall have financial assist- 
ance made available through demand 
deposit accounts payable to the order 
of the program grantee. 

The committee understands the ad- 
ministration’s wishes to bring CDC’s into 
conformance with the line of credit ap- 
proach to program funding, but con- 
cludes that CDC’s are so unique and so 
business-oriented that they must be free 
to operate with greater flexibility and in 
a business-like way. The tether implied 
in the line of credit approach to funding 
CDC's is inappropriate, in my judgment, 
for a business development program, 
hence the committee’s intention that 
successful CDC’s receive a deposit 
account. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to ad- 
dress a particular useful proposal re- 
specting CDC’s offered by Senator KEN- 
NEDY and myself and adopted by the 
committee. Under it, a new section 704 
would be established authorizing the 
President to appoint investment advisory 
boards composed of national or local 
business leaders at the Federal, regional, 
State, and local levels. These boards 
would advise CDC’s or, at the national 
level, the Office of Economic Develop- 
ment, in business practices, investment 
decisionmaking and, in general, would 
foster improved working relationships 
between business, the community and the 
Federal Government in addressing pov- 
erty and poverty-related problems, I be- 
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lieve the investment advisory boards 
could be very helpful in improving the 
business orientation of CSA and in 
strengthening the linkages between 
CDC’s and the local business community. 
There is an opportunity for mutually 
beneficial communication between local 
businesses and CDC’s in most areas, and 
these boards could maximize those possi- 
bilities. 

Mr. President, we in the Senate have 
come a long way both from the halcyon 
days of the mid-sixties when our anti- 
poverty effort was just getting underway 
with great expectations and from the 
days when efforts were being made to 
dismantle the programs completely. To- 
day it is said that we need to be more 
realistic; that we have to plant our feet 
firmly under us and not raise false ex- 
pectations about what is achievable in 
American society. But anyone who, like 
me, has been to the Harlems, the south 
Bronxes and the many other devastated 
areas of our country knows that we are 
weakened as a Nation while we have 
such abject poverty amid plenty. 

I hope, Mr. President, that we will not 
become deaf to the pleas of the poor, the 
sick and the hungry of our country; that 
we will not sacrifice our dream for a land 
of equal opportunity on the altar of ex- 
pediency. 

Our colleague, Bob Kennedy, my col- 
league from New York of revered mem- 
ory, reminded us so often, and I quote: 

We should not just see things as they are 
and say ‘“why?"; we should see them as they 
should be, and say “why not?” 


Mr. President, I commend S. 2090 to 
the Senate and urge its enactment. 
I yield the floor. 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kansas is quite familiar with the 
good work being done in his home State 
by community action agencies and some 
of the other organizations that receive 
funds under this bill. Based largely on 
my contacts in Kansas, I am pleased to 
join in support of this legislation. Like- 
wise, I have a particular interest in cer- 
tain programs authorized under this leg- 
islation—and would like to make a few 
i g about those aspects of this 
WEATHERIZATION 

In Kansas, some of the most important 
work being done in this area is on weath- 
erization of homes for the elderly. Basic- 
ally, by insulating homes community 
action agencies can help people fight 
spiraling energy costs. In Kansas, and in 
many other States, the high cost of en- 
ergy has had a tragic effect on the budget 
of elderly citizens in older, drafty homes. 
The unanticipated skyrocketing of heat- 
ing and electric bills have taken their 
toll in Kansas—and CSA is trying to les- 
sen the impact through their weatheriza- 
tion program. As an added dividend, this 
program is helping us find our way out 
of the energy crunch by cutting down on 
the total amount of energy required to 
heat homes. 

NUTRITION SERVICES 

The nutrition services provided under 
this act basically serve as a backup to 
services offered under the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s other major food programs. 
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Almost half of the persons eligible for 
food stamps do not, in fact, receive them, 
and less than 25 percent of those eligible 
for benefits under the WIC nutrition 
program receive the food supplement. 
Many children are not receiving services 
offered under the child nutrition pro- 
grams. 

While the reasons for this nonpartici- 
pation may be varied, a good many exist 
because of the individual’s confusion or 
misunderstanding about the program. 

By offering nutrition services at the 
local level, the CSA is able to provide a 
backup to the outreach of the larger food 
programs. The community food and nu- 
trition program was specifically created 
in 1968 for this purpose—not to replace, 
but to augment programs such as food 
stamps and WIC. Not only does it provide 
food, but it also assists the disadvantaged 
by showing them how to grow and culti- 
vate their own foods. 

MAJOR SERVICES 


The opportunities provided under this 
bill for services assisting senior citizens 
are varied. Through the senior opportu- 
nities and services program, the CSA 
works to help soften problems brought 
on by old age. 

Decent food, shelter, and health care 
are major hurdles for senior citizens to 
clear. Under the SOS, seniors can either 
receive services or be referred to the 
proper agency for assistance with these 
and other problems. 

In addition, many of the programs, 
such as weatherization and energy sav- 
ing programs, benefit directly senior citi- 
zens, and help to alleviate their dif- 
ficulties. 

HEAD START 

Outside of CSA, this bill also provides 
the authorization for the Head Start 
program. Few, if any, other programs 
can boast of such an impressive record 
of accomplishment. Since it began in 
1965, over 6 million disadvantaged pre- 
school children have benefited from pro- 
grams offered by Head Start. It offers 
services relating to health, education, 
nutrition, and social services in general 
to children and their parents across the 
country. 

In fact, because of Head Start’s recog- 
nized success there was a widespread 
protest when the administration sug- 
gested transferring Head Start from 
HEW to the proposed Department of 
Education. Persons argued that this suc- 
cessful program had a good track record, 
was operating efficiently, and was thriv- 
ing. It made no sense to risk its health 
by grouping it with other education pro- 
grams. Head Start is much more than 
just an education program. It serves to 
administer the total needs of a child, so 
that he may be prepared to derive maxi- 
mum benefit from public education. 

Studies done on Head Start children 
indicate that the program is working as 
planned. Head Start children perform 
at the same rate or better in reading 
skills than their peers, and show an im- 
provement on standardized intelligence 
or ability tests. The child’s self-concept 
and level of maturity seem to be im- 
proved after participation of child and 
parent in Head Start. In addition, Head 
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Start children exhibit signs of better 
health as a result of services through 
Head Start. 

It is important to note that recent 
emphasis has been given to serving 
handicapped children under the Head 
Start program. In fiscal year 1976 ap- 
proximately 32,000 children with disa- 
bilities were served, and I expect that 
the number will grow. Ten percent of 
Head Start slots in the States are 
directed toward handicapped children. 

Many of the benefits derived from the 
Head Start program are realized because 
it is popular not only among profes- 
sionals, but among volunteers and par- 
ents. In fiscal year 1977, Head Start em- 
ployed nearly 68,000 persons to operate 
the program. In addition, about 95,000 
volunteers were used. This clearly indi- 
cates the popularity of the program, and 
the support which it enjoys in the com- 
munity. 

FOLLOW THROUGH 


As a sequel to Head Start, the Follow 
Through programs was created to liter- 
ally “follow through” with these children 
to maintain progress realized in pre- 
school activities. Originally started in 
1967, this program, too, has grown con- 
siderably. Although attempts have been 
made to phase it out by the administra- 
tion, each time it has survived to con- 
tinue serving disadvantaged youth. 

Like Head Start, Follow Through also 
concentrates on serving the total needs 
of the student, including medical and 
dental care, nutrition, psychological and 
social services, and career opportunities. 
This program also emphasizes the role 
of the parent in the child’s education.e 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania who 
wants to call up an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HopcEs). The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1545 
(Purpose: To eliminate fuel bill payment 
delinquency as the sole criteria for eligi- 
bility under the Emergency Fuel Assist- 
ance Program) 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
send an unprinted amendment to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 


SCHWEIKER) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1545. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, line 17, insert the following: 

Section 5(d) is further amended by add- 
ing after the word “feasible,” 

“Eligibility for any of the programs au- 
thorized under this section shall not be 


based solely on delinquency in payment of 
fuel bills.” 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, for 
the last 2 years the Community Services 
Administration has directed a program 
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known as the emergency fuel assistance 
program. This program has received 
widespread support in the Senate be- 
cause of our deep concern for the many 
poor families and individuals who are 
particularly hard hit by rising fuel 
costs and extremely cold winters. 

Last year, the Congress appropriated 
$200 million for this program. Soon 
afterward I began receiving letters from 
my constituents in Pennsylvania stating 
that the funds distributed under the 
program were going to those who had 
not paid their fuel bills—those who had 
paid their bills, regardless of their very 
low incomes, were ineligible for any type 
of assistance. 

In other words, those who scrimped 
and saved all winter to pay their fuel 
bills, those who did without other neces- 
sities, could not qualify for any as- 
sistance. Others with identical incomes 
who did not or could not pay their fuel 
bills, were, in a payment to the fuel com- 
panies, reimbursed for up to $250 of 
their outstanding debt. 

I know that none of my colleagues 
wants to encourage bill payment delin- 
quency. I also know that my colleagues 
share my strong support for a program 
which can help out poor people in such 
a critical way. However, the message my 
constituents have received from their 
experience last winter is clear. If they do 
not pay their bills they will receive some 
assistance from the Federal Government 
for their fuel expenses—if they do pay 
their bills, regardless of their income, 
or what they had to do to get the money, 
they are out of luck. 

The overwhelming majority here are 
the elderly poor who cannot stand the 
thought of leaving a bill unpaid, and 
would do without many other necessities 
such as food and clothes before they 
could ignore an unpaid bill. These peo- 
ple have as much right as anyone else 
to participate in this program. 

In anticipation of problems like this, 
the Appropriations Committee included 
strong report language with the supple- 
mental appropriation to assure that any 
emergency fuel assistance program 
would not be a program which encour- 
aged bill delinquency. Apparently this 
language was not enough. 

The President has promised that he 
will deal with the problems of the emer- 
gency fuel assistance program by con- 
structing a comprehensive program. I ap- 
plaud his intentions, but have yet to see 
any real movement in this direction. Be- 
cause of the likelihood that no such pro- 
gram will be in place, in the near future, 
and also the likelihood that this program 
will be continued for another year and 
administered by the Community Services 
Administration, I ask my colleagues to 
accept my amendment. It would simply 
require that eligibility for any program 
set up under the general authority for 
the emergency fuel assistance program 
would not be based on fuel bill delin- 
quency. Surely the Community Services 
Administration will have adequate time 
to set up a program which will be more 
equitable in its distribution of funds, and 
not encourage delinquency of payment of 
bills. 
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I have discussed this amendment with 
the managers of the bill, Senator NELSON, 
and Senator Javits and they have indi- 
cated no problems with it. Basically it is 
a very simple amendment. It provides 
that eligibility for the emergency fuel 
assistance program shall not solely be 
based on the criteria of delinquency in 
the payment of fuel bills. 

Originally, it was the intent of the 
Congress to help poor families and in- 
dividuals who were particularly hard hit 
by rising fuel costs and extremely cold 
winters. Unfortunately, the way the pro- 
gram is presently run, unless you do not 
pay your bills, you do not get any help. 
This is obviously a problem for a lot of 
senior citizens who dig deep into their 
pockets because they do not want to be 
delinquent in their bills. 

They ‘are being discriminated against 
in favor of those who do not pay their 
bills. 

So the word has gone out in Pennsyl- 
vania to not pay your bills, and then the 
Federal Government will help you with 
your fuel bills. 

This amendment has been proposed 
to overcome this serious problem, and it 
is consistent with the intent of S. 2090. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the Senator from Pennsylvania pre- 
paring this amendment. As a matter of 
fact, it was called to our attention a 
number of times in the past couple of 
winters, creating exactly the same kind 
of problem the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would wish to correct. 

It is a perfectly sound proposal, and I 
am willing to accept the amendment as a 
good addition to this bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am will- 
ing to accept the amendment and I con- 
gratulate the Senator on this construc- 
tive addition. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senators very much. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. We yield back our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment (UP amendment No. 
1545) was agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1546 

(Purpose: To make technical corrections) 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send ta 
the desk an unprinted amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1546. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, lines 20 and 21, strike out 
“summer youth recreation” and insert in lieu 
thereof, “ ‘Summer Youth Recreation’ ”, 

On page 11, lines 7 and 8, strike out. "dem- 
onstration employment and training oppor- 
tunities” and insert in lieu thereof, * ‘Demon- 
stration Employment and Training Oppor- 
tunities’ ”. ‘ 

On page 17, line 18, strike out “HEAD START" 
and insert in lieu thereof: “HEADSTART"’. 

On page 18, line 10, strike out "Head Start” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Headstart”. 
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On page 18, line 13, strike out "Head Start” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Headstart”. 

On page 19, line 16, strike out “not”. 

On page 20, line 8, strike out “families” 
and insert in lieu thereof “recipients”. 

On page 21, line 7, strike out “Head Start” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Headstart”. 

On page 23, line 9, strike out “Section” and 
insert in lieu thereof “The first sentence of 
section”. 

On page 33, line 21, strike out “local”. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this is a 
technical amendment to the committee 
bill. This technical amendment is to cor- 
rect several minor errors in the drafting 
of the committee bill, S. 2090. It makes 
no substantive changes in the bill at all. 

It has been cleared by the minority 
leader on his side, and I am prepared to 
yield back all of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back on both sides? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment (UP amendment No. 
1546) was agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1547 
(Purpose: To prohibit the Director of the 

Community Services Administration from 

applying population requirements or re- 

strictions as the sole eligibility criterion 
for community action agency designation) 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr, NELSON) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1547. 


The amendment is as follows: 


On page 8, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 210(c) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2790(c) ) 
is amended by inserting after the first sen- 
tence thereof the following new sentences: 
“The Director, in determining whether a 
county or multicounty unit is eligible to be 
served by a community action agency under 
this title, shall not apply, as the sole criterion 
for eligibility, any requirement or restriction 
relating to the number of individuals resid- 
ing in the county or multicounty unit if at 
least 20 percentum of the families and un- 
related individuals residing therein have in- 
comes below the poverty line as determined 
by the Bureau of Census from the most re- 
cent census or survey, However, a new com- 
munity action agency may not be designated 
under section 210(a) within a county or 
multicounty unit if— 

(1) such county or multicounty unit has 
a population of less than 50,000, 

“(2) such county or multicounty unit was 
served by an existing community action 
agency on June 1, 1978, and 

“(3) the new community action agency 
would serve a smaller geographical area than 
that served by an existing community action 
agency on June 1, 1978.". 

Page 8, line 4, strike out “Sec. 4. (a)" and 
Insert in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

Page 8, line 8, strike out “(b)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

Page 8, line 14, strike out “(c)” and insert 
in lieu thereof "(d)". 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment on behalf of Senator 
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JOHNSTON, myself, and Senator Javits. 
This amendment would prohibit the 
Community Services Administration 
from imposing population requirements 
as a sole condition of eligibility for the 
designation of a community action 
agency. The amendment directs the 
Community Services Administration to 
disregard population as the sole criterion 
for eligibility in the designation of com- 
munity action agencies ir a county or 
multicounty unit whenever at least 20 
percent of the families and unrelated in- 
dividuals residing in such areas are liv- 
ing in poverty. 

As provided for in this amendment, the 
Community Services Administration 
could not impose an arbitrary population 
minimum as a sole criterion for deter- 
mining whether a county or multicounty 
unit was eligible to have a community 
action agency designated within the 
county or multicounty unit. However, the 
Community Services Adminstriation 
would still be able to establish eligibility 
criteria including, but not limited to: 
The county or multicounty unit’s ability 
to generate the required non-Federal 
share; their capacity to receive other 
Federal, State, and local funding; as- 
surances that the unit of local govern- 
ment has not rejected reasonable oppor- 
tunity to combine with other areas for 
a community action agency; ability to 
mobilize local resources; and the ratio of 
administrative and program costs to 
services provided. 

The amendment also contains a provi- 
sion which prohibits the designation of 
a community action agency if three con- 
ditions are met. The prohibition on the 
designation of a new community action 
agency within a county or multicounty 
area applies only if: First, the county or 
multicounty area has a population of less 
than 50,000; second, the county or multi- 
county unit was served by an existing 
community action agency on June 1, 
1978; and, third, the new community ac- 
tion agency would serve an area less than 
that served by an existing community 
action agency on June 1, 1978. 

This amendment has been drafted to 
protect existing community action agen- 
cies and the areas served by existing 
agencies. In addition, funding for an ex- 
isting community action agency should 
not be reduced as a result of the provi- 
sions of this amendment. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment will eliminate an artificial barrier 
to consideration for designating a com- 
munity action agency, which had been 
established by the Community Services 
Administration. It will permit many 
rural county and multicounty units to 
have the opportunity to be considered for 
the designation of a community action 
agency without being subjected and re- 
fused due to population size. 

Mr. President, this has been cleared 
on the minority side. I think it is a good, 
sound amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I consider 
this a very sound amendment. Though I 
am a big city person personally, my State 
is also a very heavily rural State, and I 
have the utmost sympathy with the rural 
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poor, and will do everything I can at any 
time to give them more comparability 
with the urban poor. 

This amendment is entirely acceptable 
to me, and I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1548 
(Purpose: To provide specific appropriation 
authorization ceilings, and for other pur- 
poses) 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McCuureE), and the Senator from New 
York (Mr, Javits), I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. The legisla- 
tive clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
for himself and others, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1548: 

On page 7, beginning on line 23— 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 7, beginning on Hne 23, strike out 
everything from “such” through “years” on 
page 8, line 2 and insert in lieu thereof: 
“$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, $6,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1980, and $8,000,000 for fiscal year 
1981”. 

On page 14, strike out lines 1 through ¢ 
and insert in lieu thereof: (b) Section 244(2) 
of the Act is amended by striking out 
“$15,000” each time it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$18,000”. 

On page 14, strike out lines 21 and 22 and 
insert in lieu thereof: “$3,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1979, $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, and 
$7,000,000 for fiscal year 1981.". 

On page 17, beginning on line 15, strike out 
everything from “such” through “years” on 
line 17 and insert in lieu thereof: “$3,000,000 
for fiscal year 1979, $5,000,000 for fiscal year 
1980, $8,000,000 for fiscal year 1981”. 

On page 23, line 12, strike out “$90,000,000” 
and insert in Meu thereof "$70,000,000". 

On line 13, strike out “8110,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$85,000,000”. 

Beginning on line 13 and ending on line 14, 
strike out ‘“$130,000,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof “$100,000,000"". 

On page 29, line 11, strike out “$80,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof "$70,000,000". 

On line 12 and 13, strike out “and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$85,000,000 for fiscal year 1980 and 
$105,000,000 for fiscal year 1981". 

On page 35, strike out lines 4 and 5 and 
insert in lieu thereof: ‘$4,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1979, $7,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, and 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1981.". 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Senator 
McCLURE raised some concerns he had in 
regard to the authorization levels actual- 
ly specified in the committee amendment 
and the “such sums” authorizations pro- 
vided for in the committee amendment. 
This amendment I have offered is the re- 
sult of the cooperative effort of Senators 
McCuuvr_E, JAvits, and myself to address 
Senator McC.ure’s concerns. 


The amendment would lower the au- 
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thorization for appropriations ceilings for 
the Follow Through program to $70,000,- 
000 in fiscal year 1979, $85,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1980, and $100,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1981; and for the community eco- 
nomic development program to $70,000,- 
000 in fiscal year 1979, $85,000,000 in fis- 
cal year 1980, and $105,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1981. 

In addition, the amendment would es- 
tablish authorization ceilings of $5,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1979, $6,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1980, and $8,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1981 for research and demonstra- 
tion; $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, $5,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1980, and $7,000,000 
for fiscal year 1981 for special programs 
to combat rural poverty; $3,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1979, $7,000,000 for fiscal year 
1980, and $8,000,000 for fiscal year 1981 
for migrant activities; and $4,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1979, $7,000,000 for fiscal year 
1980, and $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1981 
for evaluation. The amendment would 
also establish $18,000 as the compensation 
limit for community action employees. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would like 
to pay a tribute to Senator McCLURE. I 
know his views. He is just as much for the 
poor as I am, but he thinks we waste an 
awful lot of money. I rather admire his 
insistence in being specific on the fig- 
ures. 

The figures have been substantially re- 
duced. Our colleague from Wisconsin did 
not mention that, but I think we should 
mention it. We have come down from $90 
million to $70 million for the first year on 
Follow ‘Through, and thereafter we re- 
duced the figures consistently. We have 
come down from $80 million to $70 mil- 
lion on community economic develop- 
ment, and thereafter reduced the figures 
in keeping with that. 

The Senator, especially in the present 
atmosphere, could have made quite an 
issue of this, and perhaps reduced it even 
more, I do not know; but he gave us his 
honest appraisal of what he considered 
to be fair, and we worked with him and 
arrived at an agreement. 

I thought the figures we had were fair 
or I would not have voted to put them 
in, but nonetheless these are matters of 
judgment, and I respect the judgment 
of our colleague from Idaho. 

Most importantly, this is an illustra- 
tion of the fact that in a matter as sen- 
sitive and human as the antipoverty pro- 
gram, our colleague Senator MCCLURE 
preferred to deal with the ultimate fact 
rether than give some display of his own 
ideological views. Either way, I admire 
that, and consider it a very creditable 
example of the way in which we should 
operate in the Senate; and I thank him 
very much for his cooperation. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. I appreciate the fact 
that we have been able to work out an 
agreement on the ceilings, not only for 
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the next fiscal year but for the succeed- 
ing fiscal years, which I think was a 
matter of extreme concern to me and to 
some others. 

I think we have been able to resolve it 
in the way in which the Senator from 
New York usually conducts himself, with 
an open-minded inquiry as to what could 
be done to accommodate differing points 
of view. I appreciate the fact that the 
Senator from New York and the Senator 
from Wisconsin have offered this amend- 
ment, and do support it. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing, en bloc, to 
the amendment (UP No. 1548) of the 
Senator from Wisconson (Mr. NELSON). 

The amendment, en bloc, was agreed 


to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1549 
(Purpose: To revise the poverty line deter- 
mination for States with extremely high 
cost of living levels) 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an unprinted amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1549: 

On page 23— 


Mr. GRAVEL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 23, between lines 3 and 4, insert. 
the following: (1) Section 525 of the Act is 
amended by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (d) and by inserting after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

“(c) (1) In defining the official poverty line 
as required by subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall establish the poverty 
line so that in any State in which there is 
a metropolitan area which has a lower living 
standard income level which is at least 25 per 
centum above the urban United States aver- 
age lower living standard income level, the 
poverty line shall be adjusted upward by a 
per centum calculated by adding three- 
fourths of the per centum difference be- 
tween the lower living standard income level 
of the State and the urban United States 
average lower living standard income level. 

“(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) the term ‘lower living standard in- 
come level’ means that income level (ad- 
justed for regional and metropolitan and 
urban and rural differences and family size) 
determined annually by the Secretary of 
Labor upon the most recent ‘lower living 
standard budget’ issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor; 
and 
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“(B) the term ‘urban United States aver- 
age’ means the average designated by the 
Secretary of Labor for all urban areas of the 
United States issued in conjunction with the 
lower living standard income level.”. 

On page 28, between lines 19 and 20, in- 
sert the following: 

(j) Section 625 of the Act is amended by 
redesignating subsection (c) as subsection 
(d) and by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) (1) In defining the official poverty line 
as required by subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget shall establish the poverty line 
so that in any State in which there is a 
Metropolitan area which has a lower living 
standard income level which is at least 25 per 
centum above the urban United States aver- 
age lower living standard income level, the 
poverty line shall be adjusted upward by a 
per centum calculated by adding three- 
fourths of the per centum difference be- 
tween the lower living standard income level 
of the State and the urban United States 
average lower living standard income level. 

“(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) the term ‘lower living standard in- 
come level’ means that income level (ad- 
justed for regional and metropolitan and 
urban and rural differences and family size) 
determined annually by the Secretary of 
Labor upon the most recent ‘lower living 
standard budget’ issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor; 
and 

“(B) the term ‘urban United States aver- 
age’ means the average designated by the 
Secretary of Labor for all urban areas of the 
United States issued in conjunction with the 
lower living standard income level.’’, 

On page 28, line 20, strike out “(J)” and 
insert "(k)". 

On page 28, line 24, strike out “(k)” and 
insert “(1)”. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides that in any. State 
where there is a Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics lower urban family budget which 
is at least 25 percent above the urban 
U.S. average, the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget shall adjust 
the poverty line upward by a percent 
calculated by adding three-fourths of 
the percent difference between the lower 
family budget of that State and the 
urban U.S. average family budget to the 
existing poverty level. 

Mr. President, OMB issues one poverty 
guideline for the lower 48 States and pro- 
vides a 15-percent upward adjustment 
for Hawaii and a 25-percent upward ad- 
justment for Alaska. A 25-percent ad- 
justment woefully understates the cost- 
of-living problem in my State. It is based 
on a 1949 law creating the civil service 
cost-of-living allowance, which allows a 
25-percent tax-free pay supplement to 
Federal employees in Alaska. When pov- 
erty guidelines were first issued in 1967, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity rec- 
ommended a 37-percent adjustment. The 
Bureau of the Budget rejected this rec- 
ommendation. Today, the nearest esti- 
mation of poverty, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics lower family budget, shows 
that the Anchorage index is 166 com- 
pared with an urban U.S. average of 100. 

If one were to examine the areas of the 
United States generally thought to be 
high cost areas, it would be quite clear 
that the problem in Alaska is a totally 
different magnitude. For instance, the 
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index for New York is 108, Boston 111, 
Washington, D.C. 106, and San Fran- 
cisco 109. Compare this to Alaska’s 164. 

Mr. President, Anchorage is the only 
city in the Nation for which the poverty 
guideline for a four-person family is less 
than half of the equivalent BLS urban 
family budget. The cost of goods and 
services in other Alaskan cities and es- 
pecially in the rural areas is consider- 
ably higher than in Anchorage. The State 
of Alaska has compiled some figures for 
remote areas of my State, based on an 
urban U.S. average of 100 and an An- 
chorage index of 159. The indexes for 
certain areas in Alaska are. 


Aleutian Islands 


Dillingham 
Fairbanks 


This higher rural cost of living is cur- 
rently recognized by a wide range of in- 
stitutional adjustments, including cost- 
of-living entitlements for employees and 
programs of the State government and 
the per diem allowances for Federal em- 
ployees. A Federal employee who travels 
to Anchorage receives a per diem allow- 
ance which is 69 percent above the U.S. 
maximum rate. 

Mr. President, this is the equivalent of 
a person from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity traveling to the State of 
Alaska to examine what the situation is 
there with respect to poverty, and he gets 
a 69-percent differential, recognizing the 
difference in the cost of living, but the 
people he is ministering to can only get 
25 percent, and they are the poor—a 
gross, gross, gross inequity. 

If he goes to Barrow, he or she gets a 
per diem 126 percent above the U.S. rate. 
Yet the poverty guideline for low-income 
residents is adjusted a woeful 25 percent. 
By contrast, rural areas in the rest of the 
United States invariably have a lower 
estimated cost of living than urban cen- 
ters. 

What has been the result of this in- 
equity? A recent New York Times news 
article indicated that an official of the 
Community Services Administration felt 
that the poverty guidelines are unre- 
alistically low for the entire Nation and 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
are considerably more reliable. 

If the data we have—we do not have 
to spend any more money to find out 
what is going on—we have this BLS data 
for Anchorage. Unfortunately, we do not 
have it for the rest of the State, but we 
will be content to accept an adjustment 
based upon the data we have. 

The official is quoted as saying: 

Those poverty guidelines limit participa- 
tion ... There are probably millions of people 
who are not eligible because the figures are 
what they are. Some of the great inequities 
involve people who are just marginally above 
the poverty level. 


In Alaska, this effect is particularly 
pronounced. I wish to quote from a letter 
from Alaska’s Commissioner of Com- 
munity and Regional Affairs. 
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Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I quote from the letter: 

Our Governors have repeatedly asked for 
more realistic guidelines to allow Alaska's 
poor to avail themselves of programs designed 
to assist low-income people, but not low in- 
come Alaskans. Access to Head Start pro- 
grams are denied to children because the 
father had a good fishing season last year. 
Yet, if the income were viewed from what the 
earned dollar would buy in Virginia or North 
Dakota, these children would be eligible. 
Weatherization programs, so badly needed in 
Alaska’s extreme climatic conditions, are de- 
nied because people worked for six weeks 
fighting the ravaging tundra fires. They 
would be eligible in Maine or Idaho, except 
for the price and wage structure. 


Mr. President, the State of Alaska re- 
cently contracted with the respected firm 
of Robert R. Nathan Associates in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to study the problem of 
Alaska’s cost of living and Federal pov- 
erty guidelines. The basic recommenda- 
tion contained in the study is that 
Alaska’s poverty guideline should be 60 
percent above the Lower 48 level. 

The amendment I offer today will peg 
the poverty level in high cost areas to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics data. The 
proposed adjustment would only take 
place in those areas where there is clear 
evidence of a cost-of-living problem of a 
large magnitude, as measured by the 25- 
percent figure. 

The adjustment would work in this 
way. Metropolitan area A in State B has 
a lower living standard income level as 
determined by BLS to be 50 percent 
above the U.S. average. State B shall be 
eligible for an adjusted poverty level. 
Such adjustment would be three-fourths 
of the 50 percent, or 37.5 percent. 

I think this is very, very generous and 
leaves a great margin between the dis- 
crepancies involved. 

Presently, only two States would be af- 
fected by this amendment. Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, has a lower living standard income 
level 27 percent above the U.S. average, 
making Hawaii eligible. Anchorage, 
Alaska, has a lower living standard in- 
come level 66 percent above the U.S. ur- 
ban average, making Alaska eligible. 

The poverty level for a nonfarm fam- 
ily of four for 1978 is $6,200. For Hawaii, 
the poverty level would be adjusted up- 
ward by 20.2 percent to $7,452. 

This is nothing that is going to rack 
the budget of the United States. 

For Alaska, the poverty level would be 
adjusted upward by 49.5 percent to 
$9,269. 

I am not adjusting it up to the full 
66 percent. I am only adjusting it up to 
the 49.5 percent, to $9,269. 

Approximately 15,608 people would be 
added to the poverty population in 
Hawaii. In Alaska, about 12,449 would be 
added. 

Mr. President, there seem to be two 
arguments against this amendment. 
First, it has been argued that this 
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amendment would create uncertainty as 
to the distribution of Federal funds un- 
der programs which employ the poverty 
level. This argument is based on the as- 
sumption that adoption of the amend- 
ment would have a major impact on for- 
mula allocations. This seems ridiculous 
in light of the magnitude of numbers 
being discussed here. There are currently 
about 24 million poor persons in the 
United States. My amendment would add 
28,000 people to the poverty classifica- 
tion, or 0.11 percent. Alaska currently 
has 0.13 percent of the Nation's poor peo- 
ple. Under the amendment, this would 
increase to 0.19 percent. 

The second argument raises the spec- 
ter of precedent, that adoption of this 
amendment would create a precedent for 
opening eligibility to Federal programs 
on a cost-of-living basis. Let me remind 
my colleagues that this precedent al- 
ready exists. As a matter of fact, the Do- 
mestic Volunteer Services Act, which was 
recently reauthorized upon the recom- 
mendation of the Senate-Human Re- 
sources Committee, contains a provision 
allowing the Director of ACTION to ad- 
just income eligibility levels “as appro- 
priate to local situations.” Under that 
provision, the Director adjusts the in- 
come eligibility levels according to the 
amount of the State supplemental secu- 
rity income supplement. 

The level for Alaska is 53 percent of 
the U.S. average, which, of course, is 
higher than what would be the case in 
what I am asking for today, of 49.5 
percent. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
have a distinctly minor impact on the 
distribution of Federal funds. But as a 
matter of equity, this amendment pro- 
poses to refine the definition of poverty 
to include many people who are “truly 
poor.” 

I hope this amendment is acceptable 
to the managers of the bill. 

I appreciate the time that I have 
taken of the Senate in this regard. I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Senator 
GraVEL has redesigned the poverty index 
to compensate those areas of the coun- 
try which have an extremely high cost 
of living. Senator Grave. testified be- 
fore the Human Resources Subcommittee 
on Employment, Poverty, and Migratory 
Labor regarding his concern that the 
cost of living in Alaska is so dispropor- 
tionately high in comparison to the other 
48 continental States. In response to 
this situation in Alaska, Senator GRAVEL 
is proposing to more adequately define 
poverty “in any State in which there is 
a lower living standard income level 
which is at least 25. percent above the 
urban U.S. average lower living stand- 
ard income level.” 

Mr. President, this amendment has a 
very serious technical flaw. The flaw is 
that the lower living standard income 
level is not measured by State. Rather, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
measures the lower income level by four 
regions of the country—the Northeast, 
North Central, South, and West. The 
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BLS also measures lower living income 
level for a family of four in 40 standard 
metropolitan statistical areas. According 
to the BLS, it would be statistically im- 
possible at this time to produce a lower 
income standard level in the 50 States. 

Senator GRAVEL’s amendment as it 
is now drafted could not be implemented. 

Mr. President, at the time of the im- 
plementation of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act (1964), the newly established 
Office of Economic Opportunity accepted 
as its official definition of poverty a sta- 
tistical measure of poverty developed by 
the Social Security Administration. This 
measure was designated by the Bureau of 
the Budget and later by its successor 
agency, the Office of Management and 
Budget, as the official statistical series to 
be used to measure poverty. The OEO/ 
CSA poverty index is based on this pov- 
erty index, which OMB recognizes as the 
official program definition of poverty, 

Sections 525 and 625 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act require that all pro- 
grams under the act use the OMB official 
poverty line and that the poverty line be 
revised annually according to the in- 
crease in the consumer price index. 
There is one national poverty guideline 
(varied by household size) for the 50 
States and the District of Columbia. The 
poverty guidelines for Alaska and Ha- 
wali, however, are adjusted 25 percent 
and 15 percent, respectively, above the 
national average level. These adjust- 
ments for Alaska and Hawaii were es- 
tablished by OMB arbitrarily on the 
basis of the salary adjustments specified 
by the Civil Service Commission to Fed- 
eral employees in Alaska and Hawaii. 
Currently, CSA poverty guidelines are: 


Non-farm family of 4: 
National 


Hawaii 


The Gravel amendment would amend 
sections 525 and 625 to provide that for 
any State with a lower living standard 
income level (as defined by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) which is at least 25 
percent above the urban U.S. average 
lower living standard income level, the 
poverty line for that State shall be ad- 
justed by adding three-fourths of the 
difference between the State’s lower liv- 
ing standard income level and the urban 
U.S. average lower living level to the 
national poverty level. 

Mr. President, I must emphasize at 
this time that the Economic Opportunity 
Act is the cornerstone of all Federal 
statutes, programs, and efforts aimed at 
the reduction of poverty in this country. 
It is under the authority of this act that 
the first official poverty index for Fed- 
eral program use was designated by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. As a 
result of the enactment of this act the 
Office of Management and Budget was 
compelled to designate an official gov- 
ernmental poverty index for statistical 
use and for program use. Any changes 
we make here today in the poverty index 
formulation will have an impact far be- 
yond the programs authorized by the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 
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IMPACT ON THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 


Raising the poverty line for any State 
will impact on both the numbers of peo- 
ple eligible for all the programs under 
the act and will affect the distribution of 
funds under the Head Start program. 
Neither the Human Resources Commit- 
tee nor the Senate have had the oppor- 
tunity to examine the impact of this 
amendment on the numbers of persons 
that would be affected by this change. I 
do not believe we should proceed with 
this amendment until such pertinent 
data is available to us. 


IMPACT ON OTHER STATUTES 


There are four other statutes which 
contain direct reference to section 525 or 
625 of the Economic Opportunity Act for 
purposes of defining poverty. The pro- 
grams affected are the food stamp pro- 
gram, a nutrition education program, 
VISTA, the foster grandparents pro- 
gram, and CETA. Any change in the 
way in which poverty is determined 
under the Economic Opportunity Act will 
directly impact on these programs and 
their authorizing statutes. In addition, 
the Senate recently passed S. 3085, the 
Child Nutrition Amendments of 1978. 
This legislation contains a direct refer- 
ence to section 625 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, which would affect the 
eligibility factors for participation in the 
national school lunch free and reduced- 
price meals program. 

There are also at least 294 other stat- 
utes which contain references to “pov- 
erty,” “poor,” and “low income.” The 
terms are used with reference to an eli- 
gible population or to guide the distribu- 
tion of funds, but are often not defined or 
are left to the discretion of OMB. 

The direct impact of this amendment 
on entitlement programs alone will 
mean significant increases in Federal ex- 
penditures in the States affected. 

The amendment will introduce a new 
and different measure, the BLS lower 
living standards income level, to deter- 
mine poverty. This measure would bene- 
fit many States if it were applied to all 
the States—the national lower living 
standard is $10,481 compared to the na- 
tional poverty standard of $6,200 for a 
family of four. For example, the cost of 
living in States like New York and Cali- 
fornia is known to be much higher than 
most other States. In fact, the national 
poverty index probably does not ade- 
quately portray a realistic poverty level 
for these States. If we were to prescribe 
a change in the poverty index for Alaska 
and Hawaii through the use of a totally 
different measure of standards of liv- 
ing, it might be equally important to do 
so for States like New York and Cali- 
fornia, or for different regions of the 
country. However, since the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics does not compute the 
lower living standard on a State-by- 
State basis, this would not be possible 
at this time. 

The use of the lower living standard 
or a percentage of it for all States would 
greatly expand the number of people 
counted as living in poverty and would 
result in sizable increases in Federal ex- 
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penditures. Changes such as this would 
never be made by the Human Resources 
Committee or the Congress without sub- 
stantial evidence that such changes 
would affect a more realistic measure 
of poverty. The Gravel amendment 
should be subjected to an evaluation 
and hearing process which would en- 
able such evidence to be established be- 
fore an action is taken that will impact 
on programs which are beyond the pur- 
view of the the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 

Mr, President, I believe it would not 
be advisable to accept the Gravel amend- 
ment. I do not dispute the Senator’s be- 
lief that the current poverty index may 
not be the best measure for determining 
poverty in Alaska and Hawaii. I suspect 
that if this is true for Alaska and Ha- 
wali, it is true for other States as well. 

I do not believe we have any evidence 
before us that substantiates why the 
amendment’s prescribed technical ad- 
justments in the poverty line are the 
best and most accurate method for de- 
termining poverty levels in these States. 
I think we should have the opportunity 
to examine various approaches to such 
adjustments and to build an adequate 
record substantiating such adjustments. 

In addition, it is vital that, before any 
such changes are made, we thoroughly 
evaluate and understand the ramifica- 
tions such changes could have for other 
programs. 

Mr. President, let me say to the 
Senate that the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Human Resources on two 
items. One was this poverty index ad- 
justment item; the other was the Head 
Start program, on which he made a very 
compelling argument that there was a 
problem, especially in the smaller rural 
communities of Alaska concerning a 
small number of children not being eligi- 
ble to participate in the Head Start pro- 
gram. We made adjustments to meet that 
situation, because we were satisfied, after 
looking at it, that the Senator from 
Alaska was correct, even though the ad- 
ministration opposed the change that 
we made. The distinguished Senator from 
Alaska may very well be right that some 
change, some formula change, some 
accommodation, ought to be made 
respecting the circumstances raised by 
the Senator’s poverty index adjustment 
amendment. 

I am not here arguing the merits of 
that question. What I am saying is that 
we have looked at it and we do not know 
what the answer is exactly, at this time. 
I commend the Senator from Alaska for 
raising the question. 

I say to him, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Employment, Poverty, and 
Migratory Labor, that I view it as an 
important question and that, because of 
his conscientious attention to it and 
calling it to our attention, I am pre- 
pared to hold hearings later this year, 
call in the experts from the administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
carefully evaluate the the standard that 
we are using; making sure, at the same 
time, that any changes we make do not 
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create another discriminatory situa- 
tion—if this is, in fact, a discriminatory 
situation—against any other States or 
municipalities in the country, because 
it is an issue with ramifications for 
several other statutes. 

I reluctantly advise the Senator from 
Alaska that I cannot agree at this time to 
go along with the amendment the Sena- 
tor has suggested, but that we are willing 
to have hearings on it and, at that time, 
hear further from the Senator from 
Alaska, In the meantime, we shall ask 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other 
appropriate agencies to come back and 
advise us. 

From other statistics I have looked 
at on the cost of living, for example, 
there are other places in the United 
States where the increase in the cost of 
living, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is higher than the increase in 
Alaska. I would be concerned about mak- 
ing an adjustment that suddenly had 
ramifications across the country which 
we had not anticipated. 

I understand that our distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from New 
York, wished to comment on this issue 
in general and some other aspects, per- 
haps, in particular. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Babette Polzer of Senator 
CransTON’s staff be granted the privilege 
of the floor during the debate, considera- 
tion of the rollcalls on the pending legis- 
lation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I identify 
my position as being that of Senator 
NELSON as he has stated it. I am sympa- 
thetic to the problems of Alaska. I want 
to do anything I can to help further, if 
that is justified by the facts. 

He has already pointed out that the 
lower living standard budget is not the 
only standard; a comparable standard, 
in this situation and perhaps the closest 
one we have now—which by no means 
forecloses the matter—is the consumer 
price index. On the consumer price in- 
dex, Anchorage does, in fact, better than 
many other places in the United States. 
For example, the latest Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figure for the Middle Atlantic 
region shows Anchorage at 184 in the 
cost-of-living index, with 1967 as 100. 
That same index shows New York to be 
194, Chicago to be 189, Detroit to be 192, 
the suburbs of Los Angeles, including Los 
Angeles, to be 191. Philadelphia to be 
191, and so on. The point is that other 
data show that other areas of the coun- 
try have very high costs of living, too. 
Alaska is not alone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this table, insofar as it relates 
to the consumer price index for urban 
consumers, issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, may be made part of the 
Record in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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TABLE 4.—CONSUMER FRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
{Selected areas, all items index, 1967=100 unless otherwise noted} 


August 


1, 1978 


Percent change 
to May 1978 
from— 


Percent change 
to May 197: 
from— 


March 


Indexes Indexes 


March April Ma 
1978 


February May 
1978 1978 197; 


1977 


March 


February March 
1978 


Area 197 1978 


April 


Area! 1978 


U.S. city average 


Chicago, III. Northwestern Ind 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Anaheim, 


Cincinnati, Oħio- Kentucky-Indiana. . 
Denver-Boulder, Colo 

Miami, Fla 

Milwaukee, Wis 


3 à 193.3 5 s 


Northeast Pennsylvania 

| Portland, Oreg.-Washington 
| St. Louis, Mo.--Ilinois...- 
San Diego, Calit 
Seattle-Everett, Wash 


Atlanta, Ga 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Tex 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Tex 

Kansas City, Mo-Kansas__ 
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Pittsburgh, Pa 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif 


Bullalo, NIY....<-..-.5.2<.-5- 


Washington. D.C.-Maryland-Virginia 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.-Wisconsin 


1 Area includes the urban portion of the corresponding standard metropolitan statistical area- 
(SMSA) for Los Angeles-Long Beach, Anaheim which is an aggregation of 2 SMSA's and for New 
York and Chicago which are the more extensive standard consolidated areas, Area definitions are 


those established for the 1970 census and do not include revisions made since 1970 


Mr. JAVITS. Also, it is to be noted 
that the poverty line, as defined in the 
act in sections 525 and 625, relates to the 
percentage changes in the Consumer 
Price Index rather than the changes in 
the lower living standard cost, the 
budget. 

So for these reasons, Mr. President, I 
am concerned, as is Senator NELSON, and 
oppose the amendment. I realize that the 
Senator wishes to press it and have a 
vote and, of course, he shall have it. I 
believe that notwithstanding the vote, 
whatever it may be, and I hope the 
amendment is rejected, or a motion to 
table, if made, is sustained, I shall dedi- 
cate myself, as Senator NELSON has said, 
to trying to find, perhaps, a better 
resolution. 

We realize the problems, of course. 
We realize them also for certain other 
cities in the United States, as I have just 
mentioned, and it may be we have to 
consider the whole problem. It may be 
that that will open up such a can of 
worms that it will not be very good for 
the poor. 

So these are considerable, and here 
are some millions as against 25,000 who 
might benefit from this amendment in 
Alaska. 

So for those reasons of justice, Mr. 
President, because of our interest in the 
basic objective of this legislation, I join 
with Senator NELSON in opposing the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I am 
really very surprised at the quality of op- 
position arguments from two very dis- 
tinguished Members of the Senate, for 
whom I have great admiration and great 
respect, and have always found them to 
be very sensitive to the wants of the poor 
and the needy. 

To begin with, starting with my good 
friend from New York (Mr. Javits), I 
do not think he is telling me and the 
rest of the Nation and the people of New 
York City that the cost of living is 
higher in New York City than it is in 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

If that is what he is telling me, I would 
like to get that very clear. What I will 
do is be happy to pay for a trip for any- 


body he wants to send to Alaska, to go 
into a supermarket and have that person 
come back and tell us. I do not think, 
with a straight face, he can tell me or 
anybody else the cost of living in New 
York is higher than it is in Alaska. 

That is really the figures they are 
throwing out, a CPI of 184. Actually, I 
do not think it is a very fair approach 
and certainly not up to the caliber of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

He is using the rate of change, of re- 
cent change, and there has been a higher 
rate of change very recently. There was 
not during the construction of the Alaska 
pipeline, our inflation rate was 17 per- 
cent per year for 3 years. 

So the inference made by the distin- 
guished Senator is not, clearly not, that 
the cost of living is more in New York 
because that is what the cost of living 
right there is in New York. It is 108, and 
in Anchorage it is 159. That is the differ- 
ence in the cost of living, and that is 
considerable. 

So I would hope my colleague would 
not take umbrage of the manipulative 
statistics that have been put out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator on the bill. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank my colleague. 

One can play with figures, but I think 
these figures are very clear. I think just 
empirical observation makes it very clear 
the cost of living is considerably higher 
in the State of Alaska. 

So I think it was an unfortunate use 
of figures to try to make a point. I think 
the point does not exist. The poor are 
poor and, when it costs more to live in 
an area, there are more people that 
come under the umbrella of being poor. 

We can tun our back on that. We can 
then move to what my distinguished col- 
league from Wisconsin served up, and 
this caused me great chagrin, I can 
understand why there is so much gobble- 
dygook downtown with the bureaucracy 
because that is what has been served up 
right here. 

My amendment has already been 
modified, so that we used the Metro- 
politan Area Bureau of Labor Statistics 


2 Annual rate based on 10-mo change. 
3 Annual tate based on 11-mo change. 


data. Now, those statistics are there. We 
do not have to reinvent the wheel. 

I think the statement by my colleague 
with respect to “they can’t do it,” they 
are already doing it for CETA. So there 
is no reason why we cannot do it. 

I listened to the rest of the figures. The 
impact, as I said in my statement, is a 
minuscule six one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent. That is the impact. 

Now, I do not know why this is re- 
ceiving such resistance from two distin- 
guished Members who have demon- 
strated throughout their careers great 
sensitivity to the poor. 

I think they are captives of the staff. I 
think they are captives of the Federal 
bureaucracy. They want to have hear- 
ings. How much time does the committee 
have? 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will yield 
on that point, I object to his rhetoric. 
The Senator came in with a proposal 
before the Human Resources Commit- 
tee regarding the Head Start program. 
The administration opposed the Sen- 
ator’s proposal. I said to the adminis- 
tration, “You are wrong.” We accepted it 
because we thought the facts justified it. 

In this case, there are a number of 
imponderables that are not settled. They 
need hearings, and the only person that 
we have not yet heard from is the Sena- 
tor from Alaska. 

The Senator from Alaska may be pre- 
pared to legislate off his sleeve, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is not. When we 
have the facts, if they are justified, I will 
support the Senator from Alaska. But 
until then, I will not. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Let me just say that the 
facts are not so difficult to get. We can 
make a Federal project out of getting 
the facts. That seems to be what we are 
about. 

Let me just explain the amendment 
that the Senator was generous in giving 
me, and I want to thank——_ 

Mr. NELSON. We have looked at the 
amendment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am very grateful. 

Mr. NELSON. There are contradic- 
tions in there. We have pointed them 
out. We know what the amendment does. 
We do not know what the impact or 
ramifications are. 
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We are prepared to give the Senator 
a hearing, so we can hear from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and from the 
Senator from Alaska. But we are not 
prepared to shoot in the dark and take 
an amendment of this kind. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I just want to outline to 
my colleague, the purpose of that other 
amendment. I came to the committee 
with two proposals, one very minor, one 
which impacts six one-hundredths of 1 
percent, the other proposal was Head 
Start. 

We have communities in Alaska where 
there are little kids who, because their 
fathers earn money, cannot go to a Head 
Start school. There happen to be two 
or three sometimes in these village com- 
munities. 

So the committee in its largesse was 
willing to let them go to school rather 
than suffer the stigma of being the only 
children in the village, one or two, not 
being able to attend school. 

It did not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment 1 sou. It did not take any great 
imagination in terms of the program. 

All it did was open one’s heart a bit to 
look at logic and say that it is a ridicu- 
lous situation in a community of 500 not 
to let two little kids go to school regard- 
less of what color they were. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I will be happy to de- 
bate it at some length and will submit 
another amendment—— 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield an additional 5 
minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank my colleague 
for yielding me an additional 5 minutes. 

I do not mean to get overwrought 
about this, but I think we are making a 
Federal case out of something that does 
not exist. It does not take a tremendous 
amount of intelligence to look at the 
impact. The impact is so minuscule. 

We are talking about people, dealing 
with 24 million poor people. I am talking 
about 12,000 in Alaska, talking about aid- 
ing 28,000. It is a field of 24 million peo- 
ple and the Senator is worried about the 
impact. 

We are going to spend more time and 
waste more money holding committee 
hearings and bringing the people down 
from the Executive up to the Hill, the 
amount of cost that will be involved there 
will have more impact on the budget 
than this will. 

It is not very complicated to under- 
stand what it means to be poor. 

Mr. NELSON. All right, we will with- 
draw the offer to have a hearing. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Good. Since we cannot 
have a hearing on the subject, and I 
agree with my colleague, I think it would 
be unwise. I think anybody can look at 
this to see the impact. 

Does my colleague from Wisconsin 
think in the field of 24 million, 28,000 is 
going to have any real impact on the 
budget? 

That is really what it is. Those are the 
numbers involved. 

The Senator had an objection with 
respect to the amendment, and we have 
satisfied that objection. We do not have 
the ability to go into all these commu- 
nities. Those are statistics made avail- 
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able by the State. But we do know what 
it is for Anchorage, and we have that, 
and it is the Federal Government that 
develops those statistics for Anchorage. 

We are not saying, “Open the doors of 
the Federal Treasury.” We are saying, 
“If you are 25 percent above the cost of 
living, then we trigger into place a for- 
mula.” 

I cannot understand the intransigence 
of the committee which generally, in my 
mind, has performed beautifully, under 
the able leadership of sensitive men. I do 
not know why they would dig in their 
heels on this, when we have had repeated 
meetings on the subject. It is not as if I 
am asking for a great deal. These people 
are poor. They do not have any repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. NELSON. That is right. 

Mr. GRAVEL. They do not have any 
constituency. They are forgotten. It is a 
tragic situation. 

I do not know why the committee will 
not bend a little, in a little human kind- 
ness, just to let these people have a little 
break—28,000 people who are poor. 

I am not opening up the entire field, 
because obviously there are more poor 
people than that. But I have segregated 
it. I have started it at an area that has 
25 percent or more, and then I am not 
taking all of it. I am only taking three- 
fourths of it. 

This is only an attempt, as I have said, 
to try to accommodate the committee. I 
hope the distinguished chairman, who is 
a man of great sensitivity and a man of 
great heart, will reevaluate his position. 

I am not asking for a great deal. I am 
just asking for a little toehold for 28,000 
people who are truly poor, who will not 
get the benefits of Federal programs. It 
is just not right. I do not need a large, 
rhetorical argument. It is just not right. 
I do not understand why the committee 
has not been more receptive, more sensi- 
tive to this. It just baffles me. 

Then I am responded to with the pos- 
sibility of a hearing. I appreciate the 
courtesy that would be extended to me 
in a hearing, but I do not want to use 
the time of my colleagues more than 
necessary in this regard. I do not think 
this is terribly complex. I believe that 
anyone who can read the English lan- 
guage can recognize that we have a Fed- 
eral Government agency that collects 
figures; these figures apply to all the 
major areas of the United States; and 
these figures show that we have a very 
high cost area and that that high cost 
area could be accommodated to some de- 
gree with respect to its poor people. 

We look at the U.S. average, using 100. 
New York City has 108. That does not 
speak to the rapid changes that may take 
place in New York City. I am sensitive 
to New York City. I am going to try my 
best to rehabilitate that great metrop- 
olis, which I think is the capital of the 
world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. GRAVEL. If there is additional 
time and they are prepared to yield it to 
me, I am prepared to take it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am approved to vote. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
we are at somewhat of an impasse. 

I have heard the Senator. We cannot 
coerce him, but he cannot coerce us, 
either. That is our view. 

We feel that it is not just 28,000 
people. It is a basic policy which may 
affect other people. There are some high- 
cost areas in the United States in other 
places, as well as in Alaska and in 
Hawaii. 

I have no built-in animus against this. 
I will study the matter very carefully. 
We have lots of bills here. This is not 
a big, controversial matter. We can bring 
it in at any time. 

I agree with the Senator: If he does 
not feel he wants a hearing, forget it. 

It should not be a matter of saying to 
us, “You have to take this because you 
are humanitarian people.” What are we 
here for? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I just want to make the 
point that it is not setting a precedent. 
If it were, I would be happy to get my 
hearing and marshal my forces. 

Right now we have the anomaly 
whereby the Senator could send his staff 
person to Alaska to see if I am telling 
the truth about the cost of living, and 
that person would get a 69 percent per 
diem, while the poor person in Alaska 
who is being investigated will get only a 
25 percent differential. Now it is a ques- 
tion of making it equitable. 

Mr. JAVITS. As to the Consumer Price 
Index, I have dealt with many figures in 
my life, and I know the superficial at- 
titude. A hotel may cost a lot, a meal may 
cost a lot, and a pair of pants may not. 
When I cited these figures, they are not 
my figures. They are the Consumer 
Price Index. That is another way of fig- 
uring it. It is a way of dealing with it 
which is in the law. 

Senator Netson pointed out the im- 
perfections in the standard of the Sen- 
ator from Alaska. We say that within 
the next 30 days we will look into this 
matter carefully and see if we can work 
out something which will do justice in 
this matter, and that if we do, it will be 
on whatever bill comes out of the Com- 
mittee on Human Resources. That is the 
way I feel about it. 

I have no desire to be mean to Alaska 
or Hawaii. It is the furthest from my 
mind. But he is absolutely right: How 
can we shoot in the dark on a standard 
which the Senator has chosen—I am 
sure in complete good faith—but which 
does not coincide with the scheme in 
which this program is run and in which 
the statistics are run? 

The only reason I have not yielded the 
Senator any further time is that it seems 
to me we have exhausted the possibilities 
of debate. If the Senator wishes to speak 
further, I will yield him any time I have. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I do not know whether 
we are at an impasse. I can appreciate 
that in a very real fashion if I were to 
importune that you have to take some- 
thing, from a human, personal point of 
view, the Senator will say, “We are not 
going to be bullied into something we do 
not think is right.” 

I am prepared to accept that impasse. 
I do not enjoy being placed in that posi- 
tion. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Neither do I. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I say to my colleague 
that I do not think we need a hearing. 
If the Senator from New York will give 
me the assurance that he will put his 
good mind to it and that it would not 
take a long time, and if the Senator from 
Wisconsin would make the same assur- 
ance—forget the hearing, just put his 
good mind to it and just think out the 
situation—and in 30 days say, “Senator 
GRAVEL, the heck with your deal; come 
in and fight us,” we will fight you until 
hell freezes over. 

The administration has led us down 
the primrose path of rigor mortis and 
not doing anything, but we can do any- 
thing we want. 

In my view, the figures are there, I 
think it is adequate. Because of the nor- 
mal press of business you cannot deal 
with every detail or injustice that goes 
on in the Nation. I understand that. 

I do not want to get into loggerheads 
with you over it. If I could get the prom- 
ise of the Senators as to their personal 
attention on this subject within the next 
30 days, I think I will come off pretty 
well in the issue. 

Mr. NELSON. We will have it studied. 

I point out to the Senator that when 
the Senator from Alaska appeared before 
the committee, he did not have an 
amendment. He argued the concept. 


When he finally provided an amend- 
ment, we pointed out the defects in the 
amendment. 

The hearing was in March. Last night, 
for the first time, the staff got the final 
amendment. So we have been going 
through a series of amendments be- 


cause the Senator, who is confident he is 
right about this, could not produce an 
amendment to implement what he was 
arguing for. 

There are problems here that the Sen- 
ator is ignoring and that should be made 
a part of the Record. The standard of 
poverty was developed as a result of this 
legislation starting back in 1964, and 
that standard is now used in four other 
statutes. The word “poverty” is used in 
dozens of statutes. 

We have no notion, nor does the Sen- 
ator from Alaska, as to what lawsuits may 
be started if we make an amendment 
here, with somebody else then coming 
in under some entitlement program and 
saying, “You have made this statutory 
change and it has these ramifications, 
and we make this claim based upon it.” 

The Senator should understand that 
although it involves only a tiny amount 
of money in the State of Alaska, in the 
entire picture it may involve a whole ser- 
ies of lawsuits. 

That issue should ‘be settled before 
we legislate on it. As far as I am con- 
cerned I oppose legislating on it until we 
have had the opportunity to have a full 
exploration of that issue. 

As I said to the Senator I will con- 
duct hearings at the earliest possible con- 
venience on this issue, or ask for a study. 
I will not make a commitment that I 
will come back with a proposal in 30 days 
or 60 days. In fact, I doubt very much 
whether there is any vehicle or any op- 
portunity this session to make that 
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change. However, if we had a clear and 
compelling answer which was a correc- 
tion of the statute that should be made 
and could be made without ramifications 
for several other statutes, I say fine. I 
will be willing to do it. 

All I said to the Senator is that I am 
happy to have hearings on it and happy 
to hear from all the witnesses that the 
Senator from Alaska would recommend 
and from the administration and see 
whether we have a solution. If we can 
do it in the next 60 days or so, we will 
be prepared to do that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. One other thing occurs 
to me. There are adjustments made 
throughout the administrative process. 
The Senator from Alaska asked me to 
apply my mind to it, and I will. I would 
do it even if he did not ask me. But he 
asked me to. It may be that administra- 
tive action is possible. I take it there 
is administrative action now. It may be 
some other administrative action is pos- 
sible in which case we could get very 
fast action. 

I suggest it is up to the Senator if 
he wants a vote. In a vote, the Senator 
may win. But I suggest that, if he wishes, 
it will help his case that we frame in 
the next few minutes a study amendment 
so that the statute calls for a study of 
this question with a report within 90 
days or 60 days. I think 90 days would 
be necessary. Then we will have an au- 
thoritative base for action, and it may 
be that in the course of doing that, we 
will find that administratively relief is 
possible. We are certainly sympathetic. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
New York and the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska, the fact of the matter is 
that the 25-percent adjustment for Alas- 
ka and the 15-percent adjustment for 
Hawaii was established by an adminis- 
trative action of the OMB, some several 
years ago. They have the authority, I 
take it, based upon that to make a fur- 
ther adjustment. 

I am prepared to have the whole 
question reviewed and get the input from 
OMB, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and anyone else and see what we come 
out with in the next 90 days. I do not 
think we need an amendment on tha* 
on the statute at all. I am willing to 
say we will proceed to get all the in- 
formation we can. If necessary, we will 
hold a hearing and also see what kind 
of a report we can assemble. 

I will not make any commitment in 
advance on what interpretation I will 
put on the report or what I might sup- 
port or oppose. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, let me as- 
sure my colleague I would not preempt 
any thought of him putting on an inter- 
pretation. Obviously, there are facts to 
be garnered, and we could see the facts 
differently or see them in unison. 

I do like the idea of a study. The com- 
mittee can initiate this just by letter. 

Mr. JAVITS. By committee action I 
will undertake to join with Senator NEL- 
son in requesting the study and the re- 
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port within 90 days which the committee 
has for its findings in the matter. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am satisfied with that 
and in that regard will vacate the yeas 
and nays and withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to vacate the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Forp). Is there objection to vitiating the 
yeas and nays? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank my colleagues 
for accommodating us in this regard. 

We were at an impasse. 

Mr. President, I seek recognition for 
a few minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 3 minutes on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 3 minutes. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I wish to make it clear 
that there is nothing to be gained by dig- 
ging oneself in a hole and not being able 
to get out of it. But I do feel very strongly 
about this. 

To me it may be clearer than it would 
be to others because we pay these cost- 
of-living differentials. I always wonder 
how the poor people get by when those 
of us who are fairly well paid have dif- 
ficulty getting by. 

So I only hope and look forward very 
anxiously to the results of this study and 
Suggest to my colleague that there will 
be other opportunities this year, perhaps 
with the CETA bill, that will be coming 
to the floor. If we choose to, and if the 
Senator joins me, we could handle and 
solve this problem before the year is out. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, let me 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska for his brilliant tactical ma- 
neuver that got him everything he was 
entitled to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That is a debatable 
question. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I join 
in commending the Senator from Wis- 
consin and our colleague, the Senator 
from New York, on an excellent proposal. 

I strongly support the legislation. 

Mr. President when those who have 
been economically deprived have needed 
a vehicle to express their desires and be- 
come part of the political process they 
have used the Community Services Ad- 
ministration and the community action 
agencies. 

When community residents have seen 
the need for quick action to meet new but 
pressing problems, it has been the Com- 
munity Services Administration and the 
CAA’s which have speedily developed the 


programs and worker tirelessly to im- 
plement them. 


When community residents have seen 
the need for shaping an economics in- 


frastructure which they knew would 
best serve the needs of that community 
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it has been the Community Services Ad- 
ministration and the community de- 
velopment corporations which have set 
about putting the people into business. 
When community residents have seen the 
need for comprehensive developmental 
services for preschool children and their 
families, it has been CSA though the 
head start program that has insured 
that youth from low-income families 
start off with the same opportunities as 
their peers from higher income areas. 

That is why I am glad to see the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act Amendments of 
1978 come to the floor. That is why I 
shall support this vital piece of legisla- 
tion. That is why I expect it to be warmly 
endorsed by my colleagues. 

This bill provides for the continuation 
of the Community Services Administra- 
tion and the programs that it adminis- 
ters as well as the head start and fol- 
low through programs which are admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

What we are continuing here is the 
very backbone of a people’s movement 
to secure economic rights for themselves 
and their neighbors. 

There are now 879 community action 
agencies, involving some 14 million peo- 
ple, operating throughout the country. 
These organizations coordinate the en- 
ergies and the ingenuity of community 
residents. It is the people themselves who 
set the priorities, marshall the Federal, 
State, and local resources, and set about 
solving their problems, and forging for- 
ward to higher community standards. 
The programs in which they engage are 
as broad as the problems and the oppor- 
tunities that they face. They range from 
transportation programs to drug abuse 
programs, from nutrition for the elderly, 
to recreation and training for youths; 
from emergency fuel assistance to ad- 
vocacy in the city council and the State 
legislature. 

Some of these programs deserve spe- 
cial mention. 

Beginning with the fuel crisis of 1973, 
CSA and the community action agencies 
have been involved in a comprehensive 
effort to make the homes of the poor 
more energy efficient through the energy 
and weatherization program. By the 
end of 1977, the CAA’s had weatherized 
over a quarter of a million homes at an 
average cost of only $233 a home. This 
program saves poor people from harsh 
winter winds and harsh winter bills; it 
provides training to people who are un- 
employed; and it helps to alleviate en- 
ergy demands. 

So, too, the senior opportunities and 
services program of CSA has attempted 
to alleviate the multitude of problems 
facing the millions of Americans over 
60—especially the 6.5 million of them 
who are poor. In 46 States, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, 200 SOS projects 
try to alleviate the inadequate diets, the 
poor housing and the medical problems 
faced by our older citizens. 

The community food and nutrition 
program attempts to make real for mil- 
lions of Americans the promise that we 
have made that no one in America should 
go unfed. We have a food stamps pro- 
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gram; but only half of the eligible people 
are served by it. We have a women, in- 
fants, and children (WIC) program, but 
only a quarter of those eligible are re- 
ceiving assistance. Close to half of the 
poor children in day-care centers do not 
have access to food programs. The com- 
munity food and nutrition program takes 
on these problems, it reaches out to tell 
people about the programs available to 
them; it supplements those programs. 
It helps the poor become more self- 
sufficient by producing some of their own 
food. 

CSA has also helped fund the State 
Economic Opportunity Offices which pro- 
vide technical assistance to the CAAs, 
are advocates for the poor in State cham- 
bers and coordinate Federal programs to 
insure that the needs and voices of the 
poor are heard. 

Head start programs have provided 
health, educational, nutritional, and so- 
cial services to more than 6 million chil- 
dren and their families. The program 
employs nearly 68,000 professionals and 
nonprofessionals, Many of the 95,000 vol- 
unteers who committed themselves to 
head start are parents of the head start 
participants. Increasing numbers of 
handicapped preschool children are being 
served by head start in its full year 
program. 

Head start programs have had a sig- 
nificant impact on the child develop- 
ment field often leading the way in the 
delivery of health services to preschool 
children and the benefits of parent in- 
volvement. 

The follow through program, which 
began operation in 1967 with a modest 
$15 million funding level, has returned 
benefits tenfold to low-income disad- 
vantaged elementafy school children 
and their families. Follow through chil- 
dren are achieving at or above grade 
level, are absent less, experience fewer 
juvenile behavior problems. Congress 
can rightfully be proud that it resisted 
attempts by the previous administration 
to phase out the program. In 1976-77, 
75,000 children took part in the instruc- 
tion, medical and dental health, nutri- 
tion, psychological and social services 
and 7,500 paraprofessionals, many of 
whom are parents of follow through 
children, have been offered staff devel- 
opment and career advancement oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr. President, a program which is 
very close to my heart is the one which 
says to community residents that they 
should determine their destiny in that 
most important of areas, economic de- 
velopment. I have worked long and hard 
with Mr. Javits, Mr. Netson, and other 
Members of this body to make sure that 
we allow community residents to rebuild 
their communities through community 
development corporations. CSA cur- 
rently funds 43 of these organizations 
and the best of them show what a com- 
munity can do to rebuild itself. In Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant, in east Boston, and 
throughout the urban and rural areas of 
this country, economic activity is being 
regenerated, people are being put to 
work and goods are being produced be- 
cause we have said to the community 
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residents that they should determine 
how to do it. 

Community Development Corporations 
deserve to be in the center of our rede- 
velopment efforts. Community Develop- 
ment Corporations use the entrepreneur- 
ial talents of the people who live in the 
community. The people who make the 
decisions know the kinds of operations 
which have the greatest social benefit for 
the community. 

CDC’s use local talent, so community 
people can learn how to become better 
businessmen and women. In a capital- 
ist society such as ours one of the most 
important things that someone can learn 
is how to be a capitelist. It is a hard 
thing to teach in school. People learn it 
by seeing it done. They learn through 
the Community Development Corpora- 
tions. 

People in the community not only 
know which operations are most helpful 
to the community, but they know which 
kinds of operations are most likely to 
survive in the community. In other 
words, not only do they know what the 
local community needs, they have a bet- 
ter sense of what the local community 
has for export. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
which sets apart community economic 
development from other kinds of enter- 
prises is this: Every penny that a CDC 
venture brings in; every idea that a CDC 
manager has; every extra effort that a 
CDC employee makes is returned straight 
to the community. The CDC's do not 
make their money in the inner-city in 
order to establish a plant in Korea. They 
make their money from sales—in the in- 
ner-city or to buyers throughout the 
country, and then see where they can 
put their next inner-city enterprise. 

So Community Development Corpora- 
tions are vital to the rejuvenation of our 
cities and countryside. 

Mr. President, this strong bill gives 
strong support for the continuation of 
these programs. Several amendments to 
the bill have strengthened the role of 
CSA, the CAA’s and the CDC’s. I would 
like to make mention of them. 

The Community Action Agencies will 
now receive an 80-percent Federal 
match for their programs, rather than 
the 60 percent they receive under cur- 
rent law. The CAA’s have been particu- 
larly burdened by the need to come up 
with 40 percent of the cost of running 
programs. It has been especially diffi- 
cult in the poorest communities, where 
the Community Action Agencies are 
most needed. It has been particularly 
difficult in the communities where the 
CAA’s have been most innovative and 
aggressive. Thus, CAA officials have had 
to spend vast amounts of time trying to 
gather the non-Federal funds, only to 
come up short and have to spend time 
getting a waiver. Nearly a third of gran- 
tees have required waivers under the 
curernt 60 percent/40 percent ratio. 

We have established a new title IV, to 
increase emphasis on migrant and sea- 
sonal worker services. We know how dif- 
ficult it is to provide a decent life for 
people who travel to work the earth. We 
have tried to do it through many pieces 
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of legislation. But we must do more for 
the education, training, health, and 
child care needs of these people. The 
special emphasis we provide in the new 
title IV should move us in the direction 
of a humane life for migrant and sea- 
sonal workers. 

Both the Community Action Agencies 
and the Community Development Cor- 
porations will also be able to expand their 
programs to meet one of the greatest 
problems facing poor communities, the 
burden and the tragedy and the waste of 
unemployment. Under the demonstra- 
tion employment and training oppor- 
tunities program, established in section 
222, the Director of CSA can establish 
programs for low-income people who are 
unemployed or underemployed. In keep- 
ing with the experimental and innova- 


tive nature of the programs in which: 


CSA invests, the CAA’s and the CDC’s 
have a broad mandate—they can pro- 
vide supported work, provide transpor- 
tation to private jobs and develop links 
between youth training programs and 
CDC enterprizes. 

In addition to the employment and 
training program we have made other 
changes and opened other opportunities 
to the Community Development Corpo- 
rations. The CDC’s offer vast potential. 
Everything must be done to see that this 
potential is realized. 

We have authorized the President to 
establish Advisory Community Invest- 
ment Boards. The most successful 
CDC's are often those which have 
involved private investors. These in- 
vestors either put facilities in the CDC 
development or have invested in CDC 
ventures. But many CDC’s have a hard 
time getting to know the business, in- 
vestment, and banking communities. 
This reauthorization allows the Presi- 
dent to establish boards composed of 
business people, investors, and others 
whose fields of endeavor are related to 
the activities undertaken by CDC's. 
These boards would advise the CDC's 
and CSA on methods by which they 
would make opportunities attractive to 
private investors; would advise busi- 
nesses and investors of CDC opportuni- 
ties on how the business community 
might involve CDC’s in projects which 
they are about to undertake; and advise 
the CDC’s and private investors how they 
might engage in mutually beneficial 
efforts. 

We have also changed title VII so that 
a CDC will have to provide a detailed 
set of development goals and a develop- 
ment timetable in order to be funded 
under the act. Continued funding of 
a CDC would be dependent, to a 
great extent, on how well the time- 
table and goals have been met. This 
condition is intended to make it much 
easier for the CDC’s which have done 
well to get quick funding; it will also 
cause the Office of Economic Develop- 
ment in CSA to give careful scrutiny to 
funding for those organizations which 
have not been able to perform. Of course, 
sometimes the inability to perform stems 
from factors far beyond the control of 
the CDC's. But sometimes, the CDC’s 
themselves have not been run most ef- 
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fectively. Support for CDC’s has not ex- 
panded as fast as the soundness of the 
concept would dictate. This stems in 
large part from the criticism some have 
directed at the performance of some 
CDC's. Putting funding on a perform- 
ance basis should strengthen those 
which have been well managed; and 
make us more careful with those which 
have not been well managed. This com- 
bination should meet these criticisms 
and help the CDC's, and the appropria- 
tions given to CDC’s should expand in 
the years to come. 

A final significant change in title VII 
is that which directs the Small Business 
Administration to open its Section 8(a) 
program, among its other programs, to 
CDC’s. For too long, the Small Business 
Administration has refused to allow 
CDC's or their subsidiaries to participate 
in these programs. But we intend for 
SBA programs which will be of assist- 
ance to CDC’s to be open to CDC’s. The 
section 8(a) program and other pro- 
grams which will help the CDC’s should 
be opened to them as quickly as pos- 
sible. Of course, these programs must be 
open to CDC subsidiaries and invest- 
ments as well, since the CDC's undertake 
most of their efforts through these 
vehicles. 

Mr. President, the act which we re- 
authorize today is one which reaches out 
to all in America who have been voice- 
less; to all in America who have gone 
without; to all in America who have 
yearned to shape their own destiny but 
who have been denied the tools. We are, 
in this act, providing the forum; we are 
reaching the needy and we are placing 
the tools in their hands. That is why this 
act, providing the forum; we are reach- 
ing the needy and we are placing the 
tools in their hands. That is why this 
act and the programs which operate 
through it and the people who operate 
with it, present such opportunity to us. 
I strongly support its reauthorization 
and expect my colleagues will, as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further amendment to be proposed? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I under- 
stand there are no other amendments 
other possibly than the amendment by 
Mr. MORGAN. 

I understand that no one on our side 
requires a rollcall on final passage. 

What about the distinguished Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have made inquiry and 
there does not seem to be a demand for 
rolicall on this vote on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be charged to 
neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator under the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes on the bill. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1550 
(Purpose: To extend Federal recognition to 

Indian tribes recognized as such by any 

State) 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I rep- 
resent, of course, the State of North 
Carolina. In the State we have about 
50,000 Indians residing within the State, 
which is the largest number of Indians 
to be found in the East. 

Less than 10 percent of these Indians 
are Officially recognized by the Interior 
Department. But we do have six major 
tribes: The Coharie, Haliwa, Lumbee, 
Person County, Tuscarora, and Wacca- 
maw-Siouan. 

Now, these Indians are recognized by 
the State of North Carolina. I had an 
amendment prepared which would have 
made it clear that these Indians would 
have been entitled to any benefits under 
this bill, even though they are not rec- 
ognized by the Department of the In- 
terior. 

So I would ask the distinguished man- 
ager of the bill if it is his understanding 
that these Indians, who are recognized 
by the State but who do not live on Gov- 
ernment reservations, would be eligible 
for benefits under this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Whatever benefits may 
be available under the bill and the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, I take it, they 
would be eligible for since the Senator's 
State does recognize the tribes the Sen- 
ator is concerned about. The language in 
the Economic Opportunity Act, under 
“Definitions,” section 813(2), reads: 

(2) “Indian reservation or Alaskan Native 
village” includes the reservation of any fed- 
erally or State recognized Indian tribe, in- 
cluding any band, nation, pueblo, or ran- 
cheria, any former reservation in Oklahoma, 
any community under the jurisdiction of an 


Indian tribe, including a band, nation, 
pueblo. 


So the answer to that would be yes, 
the answer is in the affirmative. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
concur with that and in addition, for ad- 
ditional support of that interpretation, 
I would refer the Senator to section 803 
(a) in which financial assistance for na- 
tive American projects is called for. That 
reads: 

Sec. 803. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to provide financiai assistance to public and 
nonprofit private agencies, including but not 
limited to, governing bodies of Indian tribes 
on Federal and State reservations, Alaskan 
Native villages and regional corporations es- 
tablished by the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act, and such public and nonprofit 
private agencies serving Hawaiian Natives, 
and Indian organizations in urban or rural 
nonreservation areas, for projects pertaining 
to the purposes of this title. 


Therefore, even at the extreme, the 
Senator might have to get his help from 
the Secretary under this bill through a 
nonprofit private agency, which he would 
anyhow, community action programs, in 
order to qualify under 803(a). 


I would suggest, too, Senator, that the 
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Senator offer the amendment for the 
record, so that it may be clear as to the 
definition which he is making technical. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. I do believe it would 
be a good idea, Mr. President. 

So I send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
MorGaN) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1550. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 34, line 22, insert the following: 

Sec. . (a) (1) Any Indian tribe in the 
United States which, on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, is an Indian tribe which is 
officially recognized as such by any State, 
shall be entitled to make application to the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter refer- 
red to as the "Secretary") for designation as 
a federally recognized Indian tribe. 

(2) Upon the receipt by the Secretary of 
any such application timely filed by any 
Indian tribe, the Secretary, if he determines 
that such tribe was a tribe officially recog- 
nized by a State on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, shall publish such deter- 
mination in the Federal Register. On and 
after such date of publication, such tribe 
shall be considered to be a federally recog- 
nized Indian tribe and entitled to benefits 
received by other federally recognized Indian 
tribes under Federal law by virtue of their 
status as Indians, as determined by the 
Secretary. 

(b) In no case shall any Federal recogni- 
tion conferred by this section be considered 
as having been conferred for any period prior 
to the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) No application pursuant to the first 
subsection of this section shall be received 
by the Secretary after the expiration of the 
twenty-four month period following the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am proposing today would 
grant official Federal recognition to any 
Indian tribes so recognized by the State 
in which they reside. This would end 
the present injustice, which especially 
affects my State of North Carolina, 
whereby many Indian tribes are discrim- 
inated against by the Department of In- 
terior for the purposes of Indian pro- 
grams under their jurisdiction. 

Some simple facts should make this 
problem clear. There are approximately 
50,000 Indians residing in North Caro- 
lina, which gives the State the largest 
Indian population of any State east of 
the Mississippi River, and the fourth 
largest Indian population in the coun- 
try. However, less than 10 percent of 
these Indians (only the Cherokee Tribe), 
is officially recognized by the Interior 
Department. The other six major tribes, 
the Coharie, Haliwa, Lumbee, Person 
County, Tuscarora, and Waccamaw- 
Siouan, have never been so recognized, 
and thus are ineligible for all programs 
operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

That these 45,000 Indians are actu- 
ally Indians has been confirmed by both 
the State government and other Fed- 
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eral agencies. The State began provid- 
ing assistance to these tribes in 1885, 
and has done so ever since. In 1887, 
North Carolina established the first In- 
dian college in the country for their 
benefit, Pembroke State University. The 
State has established a commission of 
Indian affairs, which is expected to 
bring “resources into focus for the im- 
plementation or continuation of mean- 
ingful programs for the Indian citizens 
of the State of North Carolina, to pro- 
vide aid and protection as needs are 
demonstrated, to assist Indian commu- 
nities in their social and economic devel- 
opment,” and other things. 

North Carolina’s Indian tribes have 
also been recognized as Indian tribes for 
programs operated by many other Cabi- 
net agencies, including the Departments 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, La- 
bor, Agriculture, and Housing and Urban 
Development. Specifically, Federal funds 
are flowing to these Indians, because they 
are Indians, for title XX social services, 
CETA programs, Indian education pro- 
grams in HEW, a community food and 
nutrition project under the Community 
Services Administration, and others. 

One of these tribes, the Lumbee, has 
been explicitly recognized by the Con- 
gress, in 1956, when it passed the Lumbee 
Act. In addition, some of these Indians 
have been hired by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs under the Indian preference pro- 
grams which are in effect for employ- 
ment in the Bureau. But they cannot 
benefit from the Bureau’s programs, be- 
cause the Department of the Interior has 
inexplicably continued to deny these 
groups representation. 

In short, we have a situation where the 
people of North Carolina consider 45,000 
people to be Indians, a fact confirmed by 
almost half the Cabinet agencies and 
partially confirmed by the Congress and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. But they 
cannot benefit from Bureau of Indian 
Affairs programs, 

This simply makes no sense. My 
amendment will correct this injustice in 
North Carolina and in any other State, 
very few at best, where a similar situa- 
tion occurs. 

Because it is a matter of record, I 
withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right and the amendment 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleagues. This is a rather im- 
portant issue in North Carolina. I might 
say that as early as 1887 our State estab- 
lished an all-Indian college, and now it 
is a very fine Indian university. They are 
very proud of their heritage, but in some 
of the Federal programs they are left 
out, because they do not have a reserva- 
tion and a government of their own. 

I thank my colleagues, Mr. President. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
support S. 2090, the “Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1978,” as re- 
ported from the Committee on Human 
Resources on May 15, 1978. This meas- 
ure, of which I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor, would extend the authorization 
of appropriations for the Community 
Services Administration and the anti- 
poverty programs conducted under the 
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Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, through fiscal year 1981, in- 
cluding the Headstart program and the 
weatherization program conducted by 
CSA—both of which have been of par- 
ticular concern to me through the years. 

Mr. President, the need for these anti- 
poverty programs to continue is as 
strong today as it was when they first 
came into existence in the 1960's with 
the establishment of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity—the predecessor of 
the Community Services Administra- 
tion. I remain convinced of the need for 
an independent agency at the Federal 
level to serve as an advocate for the poor. 
Although the history of CSA and OEO 
has been scarred by threats of disman- 
tlement, stagnant levels of funding in 
the face of double-digit inflation, and 
internal problems ranging from person- 
nel abuses to poor management prac- 
tices, I believe that in reauthorizing 
these programs through fiscal year 1981, 
the agency will have an opportunity to 
reorganize, revitalize, and implement 
new policy and program initiatives. 
These new directions will be necessary 
to continue to meet the present and fu- 
ture challenges and battles of com- 
batting poverty. 

Mr. President, at this time, I would 
like to make a number of brief com- 
ments on particular provisions in the bill 
as reported. 

LOCAL MATCHING REQUIREMENT 


First, I am pleased that this bill vould 
restore the original 80 to 20 matching 
share for local initiative programs. I 
supported legislation in the 94th Con- 
gress which would have restored this 
match but, unfortunately, no action was 
taken on the measure in the Senate. 
This declining share requirement— 
which was enacted in 1974 as part of 
Public Law 94-644 and which for fiscal 
year 1978 mandates a 60 to 40 match— 
has proved to be an unusually burden- 
some one for many of the more than 860 
community action agencies—CAA’s— 
nationwide. These CAA’s are the prin- 
cipal vehicles for the provision of serv- 
ices at the local level and represent the 
heart of the antipoverty program. They 
serve the needs of poor Americans 
through health, housing, nutrition, eco- 
nomic development, youth development, 
consumer affairs, and other programs 
tailored to the particular multifaceted 
concerns of individual communities. 


Since CAA’s have been unable to in- 
crease local financial support in the 
amounts mandated by law, CSA has ex- 
tensively used the waiver authority pro- 
vided for in the 1974 law. Last year, 266 
of the CAA’s received waivers of the 60 
to 40 requirement. I believe that when 
almost one-third of the local initiative 
programs require administrative relief 
to finance their ongoing efforts, serious 
questions arise about the necessity and 
equity of the underlying requirements. 
I’m delighted that this measure will re- 
store the original 80 to 20 match. 

WEATHERIZATION 

Second, this measure retains the au- 

thority for CSA to carry out weatheriza- 


tion programs of old or substandard 
dwellings for the poor. Originally, Mr. 
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President, the administration had re- 
quested that this authority be repealed 
in this legislation as part of its plans to 
consolidate all weatherization efforts 
into a Department of Energy. 

As one who has consistently supported 
the weatherization program conducted 
by CSA and as the author of the Federal 
Energy Administration’s (FEA) au- 
thority to conduct such efforts—section 
413 of the Energy Conservation and Pro- 
duction Act (Public Law 94-385) —I sup- 
port the committee’s decision to retain 
this authority in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. I believe that there is a need 
to develop an effective program that will 
both conserve our energy resources and, 
most importantly, be sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the special needs of the poor 
for weatherization assistance. Although 
the program currently being conducted 
by the Department of Energy funnels the 
vast majority of funds through the local 
CAA’s, there appear to be some prob- 
lems—as noted in the committee report 
on this measure—“because the weather- 
ization program under the Department of 
Energy was not totally able to meet the 
special needs of low-income persons.” 
Specifically, local CAA’s have advised me 
that DOE’s program entails considerably 
more paperwork at the local level and 
that it has a cost-per-dwelling that ex- 
ceeds that of the CSA program. I share 
the concerns of my colleagues on the 
Human Resources Committee in this re- 
gard. The CSA weatherization program 
has been very successful and, since dele- 
tion of the weatherization authority from 
the law would preclude CSA from under- 
taking such activities in the future, I am 
pleased that the committee has decided 
to retain this authority until such time 
as an unduplicative program that effec- 
tively serves the needs of the poor is on- 
going. 

HEAD START 

Third, Mr. President, I am delighted 
that the subcommittee has incorporated 
into this bill the provisions of S. 2081, the 
“Headstart Extension Act of 1977,” which 
I introduced on September 9, 1977. The 
provisions of this measure will allow the 
important mission of the Head Start pro- 
gram to be continued through fiscal year 
1981 and make certain technical amend- 
ments to the legislation which, I believe, 
will further enhance the effectiveness of 
this extremely worthwhile program. 

As my colleagues may be aware, Mr. 
President, we encountered some rather 
serious problems in developing a fund- 
ing formula for the Head Start program 
this year in light of difficulties that had 
arisen in the implementation of the 
formula in the past. I worked very hard 
with the members of the committee to 
develop the new formula which I believe 
is an equitable and balanced provision 
serving the interests of all our Nation's 
children. 

Mr. President, there is another issue of 
critical importance affecting the Head 
Start program which has recently been 
resolved in a very favorable manner. As 
my colleagues may recall, on June 22, I 
introduced with Senator BROOKE and 26 
other cosponsors an amendment to S. 991, 
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the “Department of Education Act 
of 1977.” My amendment would delete 
Head Start from among those programs 
that would be, by law, or could be ad- 
ministratively transferred to the new 
Department of Education. I was de- 
lighted that on July 11, Senator RIBI- 
corr, chairman of the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee and the sponsor of S. 
991, moved this amendment to S. 991 at 
the Governmental Affairs Committee 
markup of this legislation. His motion 
was unanimously accepted by the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee. I am con- 
vinced that this decision by the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee was a wise 
one and will serve the best interests of 
the Head Start program. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, in closing, I urge the 

Senate to approve unanimously S. 2090 
as reported, in order to allow for the 
continuation of important and effective 
programs aimed at helping to meet the 
needs of the more than 23 million poor 
in our Nation. 
@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I intend 
to vote for the bill we are currently 
asked to consider, S. 2090, the CSA re- 
authorization. But I do so with serious 
reservations, and I wish to briefly ex- 
plain what these are. 

In so doing, I would first like to extend 
my congratulations and express my ad- 
miration and respect for the men whose 
legislative efforts—in my opinion— 
cleaned up the reported version of this 
legislation—my colleagues on the Senate 
Human Resources Committee, and espe- 
cially those who serve with me on the 
Subcommittee on Employment, Poverty, 
and Migratory Labor. I was delighted to 
join with many of them in supporting 
or cosponsoring corrective amendments 
to the bill, amendments which we were 
grateful to see become a part of S. 2090 
as it was finally reported for floor action. 

These amendments will improve both 
the effectiveness and adminstration of 
the Head Start program, that part of the 
bill deserving our most energetic back- 
ing. It is the one Federal program which 
most effectively improves the lives of 
millions of poor children and their fami- 
lies. In providing educational, health, and 
nutrition services for the indigent poor, 
this legislation is directly benefiting all 
of us. I say this on the assumption that 
the inevitable consequence of poverty is 
dependence, Economic dependence in a 
free economy is a disease—a disease 
whose parent is poverty. Reasonable and 
proper Federal efforts to eradicate this 
disease where possible certainly deserve 
our support. Hopefully, our amendments 
which are intended to reform the bill and 
its program will accomplish this. In par- 
ticular, several of our amendments pro- 
vide for a more equitable funding alloca- 
tion formula—one which is not injurious 
either to the small or the large States 
which deserve assistance. One amend- 
ment I was pleased to cosponsor with 
Senators KENNEDY and Javits improves 


the accuracy of the criteria used to de- 
termine a State's aid formula. This 


amendment requires that statistics be 
computed on the basis of all four quarters 
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of a year rather than only three consecu- 
tive months as determined by the Sec- 
retary—which is the current practice. 
Another amendment, first offered by Sen- 
ator Netson, should significantly im- 
prove the allocation formula so that we 
do not have repeat instances of some 
State Head Start programs receiving 
more than is their properly delegated 
share. I am especially glad to note that 
the many smaller States which have run 
efficient and effective Head Start pro- 
grams—including my own State of 
Utah—will benefit by this bill, doing so 
without inflicting additional damage on 
our economy or putting the “sting” on 
the taxpayer. In short, I believe that this 
bill, S. 2090, provides us with the oppor- 
tunity to improve CSA and the opera- 
tion of the Head Start program. 

However, for lack of legislative sins of 
commission, there are the sins of ommis- 
sion. I speak of the things this bill does 
not do, which it ought to do. I said ear- 
lier that poverty is the parent of eco- 
nomic dependence. Poverty is apparently 
also the parent of big and sloppy Govern- 
ment. Anyone who reads newspapers is 
familiar with the reported—and in many 
cases confirmed—abuses; abuses by Fed- 
eral bureaucratic offices; abuses com- 
mitted in the name of poverty. 

Reviewing the legislation we are here 
asked to consider, I must note that it 
does not address all of the areas of ad- 
ministrative abuse which have earned 
such widespread public scrutiny and 
press attention. I note, however, that 
the remedy for these abuses requires 
more of an administrative than a legis- 
lative cure. It requires more effective and 
energetic attention by the Department 
of HEW to assure that the program we 
reauthorize serves the needs of the poor 
rather than feather the beds of the pub- 
lic relations and Federal bureaucratic 
offices which stand to gain by our ac- 
tions here today. 


The Community Services Administra- 
tion is only one of many Federal agency 
offices guilty of what I call “The Core 
Abuse.” This abuse is the tendency of all 
public agencies of Government to spend 
more of their appropriated sums of 
money than is necessary in order to 
seek increased appropriations for the 
following fiscal year. Nearly every other 
problem connected with CSA’s operation 
can be traced to this core abuse. The 
promises of agency secretaries, like the 
results of grand Government reorgani- 
zation schemes, no matter how well in- 
tended, have proven to be totally inef- 
fective. We continue to see more money 
spent on surveys, studies and adminis- 
trative hiring while direct. funding of 
food and services to the indigent poor 
remains steady on a horizontal to down- 
ward sloping curve. A recent article by - 
UPI correspondent, Mr. Donald Lambro, 
presents the statistics and analyzes the 
problems I have cited. I submit this arti- 
cle for the Recorp for the benefit of my 
colleagues. In the near future I intend 
to introduce legislation intended to cor- 
rect this major abuse, and I solicit the 
support of my colleagues who are inter- 
ested in supporting this corrective effort. 
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The article follows: 
“Poverty INDUSTRY” Has AWESOME POLITICAL 
CLOUT 


(By Donald Lambro) 


The investigation revealed: 

Millions of dollars in poverty funds are 
going to a little-known white collar “in- 
dustry” of social advocacy organizations, 
welfare groups, economists, nutritionists, 
lobbyists, academic researchers, consultants 
and other experts. 

Millions more are being spent on studies, 
surveys, research reports, data retrieval sys- 
tems and other materials, a lot of which 
ends up on government shelves. 

There remains costly duplication among 
competing departments and agencies in the 
fields of housing, nutrition, energy conserva- 
tion and economic development. 

Overhead cost in some cases swallows up 
50 per cent or more of grants and contracts. 

Neither the executive branch nor Congress 
has tried to evaluate the effect of the pro- 
grams on reducing poverty. 

A look at the budgets of the Community 
Services Administration, Legal Services Corp., 
Job Corps, Head Start and summer youth 
employment, among others, reveals most got 
increases from the Congress this year after 
“being starved,” as one poverty worker put 
it, under the Nixon and Ford administra- 
tions. 

Since Lyndon Johnson declared his “War 
on Poverty” in 1964, the United States has 
spent more than $22 billion in the name of 
the poor. 

Some say the government has spent enough 
on services to lift every man, woman and 
child out of poverty three times over. But 
today an estimated 26 million Americans 
remain beneath the $5,850 poverty line for 
a family of four. 

Some programs can be shown to have 
helped the poor, particularly children. Some 
community action projects have earned the 
tribute of federal and local officials alike. 


Some have run into heavy criticism. 
United Press International spent six weeks 
investigating the anti-poverty effort that 
was launched as a centerpiece of Johnson's 
“Great Society” and has continued through 


two presidencies—despite any impression 
that Richard Nixon ended it when he dis- 
mantied the Office of Economic Opportunity 
in his term. 

Nearly all of OEO's original programs were 
“Spun off” to different departments and 
agencies, and remain alive today with even 
bigger budgets—cumulatively spending about 
$4 billion a year. (At its peak jn 1960, OEO's 
total budget was $1.9 billion.) 

The UPI inquiry centered on the Com- 
munity Services Administration, the succes- 
sor to OEO's key community action agency. 

Start is up to $625 million, a $150-million 
jump. Legal services at $225 million is al- 
most double. Community Services has in- 
creased to $600 million, up from $511 million. 

The focus of the federal anti-poverty ef- 
fort always has been on community action, 
under which a network of local agencies 
was created to help the poor. 

This approach provided jobs and experience 
for poverty workers but, as the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee found last 
year, it also produced “inexperienced or self- 
seeking local boards which in turn led to in- 
stances of mismanagement and outright 
graft.” 

More than 12 years after the agencies were 
established under OEO the committee said 
it was still uncovering “major areas of weak- 
ness, inefficiency and ineffectiveness.” 

Before Nixon dismantled OEO, local agen- 
cies received up to 90 per cent of their money 


from OEO to run projects like Head Start 
and the Job Corps. 
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Today, the Community Services Adminis- 
tration provides administrative funds and 
local agencies must get project money from 
other federal and state sources. The local 
agencies now are spending more than $1.5 
billion a year. 

Last year CSA operated with a total budget 
of $511.2 million plus an extra $282.5 million 
to weatherize homes and pay fuel bills for 
the poor. 

Some $370 million of this year’s $600-mil- 
lion CSA budget goes to local agencies for 
planning, research, administration, salaries 
and some new projects. 

An internal study in 1975 found 21 per 
cent of CSA's funds went for administration, 
which the report said was “considerably 
higher than expected.” 

CSA has no figures on how much of its 
money actually reaches the poor. A random 
check of CSA budget items shows a lot of it 
goes to finance hundreds of private non- 
profit groups known as “conduits.” 

Many of these groups lobby Congress, pub- 
lish magazines and newsletters and orga- 
nize political action. Others conduct research 
which few people will ever read. 

“An industry of assoclations—particularly 
here in Washington—has sprung up around 
the poverty program,” said a Senate staffer 
who monitors poverty programs. “All of them 
are feeding on it one way or another.” 

An example, is a $1-million grant to the 
National Association of Farmworker Orga- 
nizations for energy training-technical as- 
sistance. A CSA official said nearly $600,000 
would go to local farmworker groups for re- 
search and development projects to develop 
skills among the poor in the energy field. 

Forty per cent of the grant will go for pro- 
gram directors, research professionals, train- 
ing staff and other specialists, plus literature, 
conferences and travel. 

CSA will spend more than $9 million this 
year on energy-related research and develop- 
ment projects, mostly through outside pro- 
fessional firms. 

They include: $366,000 to the Urban Insti- 
tute for an analysis of its winterlzation pro- 
gram: $45,000 to study fraud by energy com- 
panies; $$72,380 to produce a television film 
on energy conservation; $700,000 to a Massa- 
chusetts legal research firm to produce stud- 
ies promoting utility rate structure reform; 
$40,000 for an energy conservation motivation 
study. 

Grants sometimes are approved because 
CSA—like many other government agencies— 
does not want to be caught with any unspent 
funds. 

One case involved two $73,000 grants to 
farmworker groups in Rochester, N.Y., and 
Boise, Idaho, to increase participation by 
women in their organizations. More than 
$26,000 of each grant went for administrative 
costs. Another $29,000 was earmarked for de- 
velopment of a data collection system. 

“Their project was not fully delineated,” 
a CSA official said, “but we approved it any- 
way.” 

We have to have all of our money out by 
the end of the fiscal year or else we must re- 
turn the balance to the Treasury,” she ex- 
plained. “It was getting down to the deadline. 
Congress doesn't like it when you have money 
left over at the end of the year.” 

CSA spends more than $28 million a year 
in the field of food and nutrition. Much of 
that goes to groups for reports on nutrition 
programs and “advocacy assistance’’—lobby- 
ing—for federal food programs. One such 
group is the Washington-based Food Re- 
search Action Center which this year got 
$550,000 from CSA, The money went, in part, 
to help FRAC lobby Congress for expansion 
of the food stamp program and other food 
programs. 

A FRAC lobbyist said, ‘‘We'testify at hear- 
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ings, meet with members of Congress and 
their aides to influence legislation, draft 
amendments, and help with speechwriting 
for members. 

“We try to get as many benefits as we can, 
and seek to expand those benefits through 
appropriate legislation,” he said. 

CSA money also helped finance a success- 
ful FRAC lawsuit against food stamp cuts 
by the Ford Administration. 

The Community Nutrition Institute got 
$200,000 to “develop a National Strategy for 
Indian Programs.” A CSA official said that 
amounted to “making contact with Indian 
groups around the country” to organize sup- 
port for CSA programs. 

Some who get CSA money are former OEO 
Officials or groups like the Private National 
Center for Community Action Inc., once a 
ae arm of OEO. This year it got $750,- 
The center publishes a monthly magazine, 
National Center Reporter, containing articles 
about welfare, consumers and the poor. Other 
publications include Legislative Update, a 
newsletter, plus catalogs like “Where the 
money Is," which lists federal funding pro- 
grams. Printing costs exceed $132,000. 

On of CSA's richest conduits is the Na- 
tional League of Cities-Conference of Mayors. 
It developed a system of counseling centers 
for disadvantaged Vietnam veterans, into 
which CSA Is funneling $2.3 million. Over- 
head runs more than $617,000, of which 
$170,513 is spent by CSA just to handle 
paperwork. 

CSA records show the league spends 
$229,000 on staff, $168,000 on consultants 
and $58,000 on travel. Individual items in- 
clude $90,000 for a computer firm in Detroit 
and another $70,000 in consultant services. 

The League gets another $600,000 to oper- 
ate 10 of the 27 centers. CSA sends an addi- 
tional $850,000 for salaries and overhead to 
its own regional offices, which channel the 
money to local proverty agencies to run the 
remaining 17 centers. 

CSA also awards research grants, some of 
which produce reports which appear to go 
nowhere after they are completed. 

One grant for $8,155 was awarded in Sep- 
tember 1977 to an organization in Washing- 
ton for a study on poor rural women in Ap- 
palachia. According to CSA's Deborah Bloom, 
researchers "will go into the community, find 
out who are the community leaders, how 
many went to college, the jobs they have, and 
identify those women who are active in 
organizations.” 

She said the report will go directly to her 
and after she has read it, be fed into CSA's 
computer. 

No anti-poverty program seems to draw 
more fire than the Office of Economic Devel- 
opment. Using $48 million a year, this Com- 
munity Services Administration agency pro- 
vides capital for local businesses to provide 
jobs for the poor. 

“It was a lousy program then and it still 
is,” says Sar Levitan, a George Washington 
University economics professor who was one 
of the anti-poverty program's architects. “It 
has never worked out.” 

By October 1976, OEO was operating 36 spe- 
cial impact economic development programs 
that have received more than $300 million in 
federal assistance. 

OEO estimates that local community de- 
velopment corporations employ 776 people, 
but the businesses they back provide 5,516 
jobs. A House Government Operations sub- 
committee chaired by Rep. Cardiss Collins 
(D.-Ill.) figured out that each job is costing 
taxpayers $18,000. 

“I am absolutely shocked," Ms. Collins told 


government auditors. “I find this figure to be 
absolutely appalling.” 
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One OEO venture is a bankrupt pool table 
company acquired in 1972 after a private 
consultant warned the firm's financial pro- 
jections and management were faulty. To 
date, the business has lost $295,000. 

“Many of these areas are so economically 
depressed that we are just pouring good 
money after bad and getting little if any 
return,” said a Commerce Department official 
involved in economic development programs. 

In the last nine years, $55 million has been 
poured into New York's Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area to refurbish abandoned housing, save 
declining businesses, and boost employment. 

Despite this, unemployment is up from 6 
per cent in 1970 to over 15 per cent in 1976. 
Vacant housing doubled between 1972 and 
1976 to 2,000 units. And more than 24 per 
cent of the area’s businesses employing some 
6,000 persons pulled out between 1969 and 
1974, 

Almost half the money went into housing. 
But officials say rehabilitation costs so much 
“local residents cannot afford to buy these 
homes.” 

“The more I learn about it, the more it 
becomes clear to me that it is like throwing 
a tablespoon of water on a fire,” Rep. John 
Conyers (D.-Mich.) declared at a hearing on 
the program. 

The program duplicates a number of others 
in the Small Business Administration, the 
Economic Development Administration, the 
Office of Minority Business Enterprise and 
agencies in the departments of Housing and 
Agriculture. 

Duplication also extends to CSA's commu- 
nity food and nutrition program which seeks 
to insure that the poor have a chance at food 
stamps and school lunches. 

Agriculture spends $50 million a year on 
similar outreach activities, $20 million more 
than CSA. The program uses more than 6,000 
extension service paraprofessionals in half 
of the nation’s counties who go door-to-door 
in cities like Detroit and Newark as well as 
in poor rural areas. 

“We're essentially delivering the same serv- 
ice,” a USDA official said. “There is obviously 
considerable overlap in what we're doing.” 

Overlap also is seen in CSA's minigrants; 
averaging $2,000 each, to establish commu- 
nity gardens for the poor. Agriculture runs 
an identical service. 

Some CSA spending is so vague that con- 
gressional staffers admit confusion, This year 
$30 million—$10 million more than last 
year—is for “policy research” aimed at devel- 
oping income maintenance policies. 

“We couldn't tell what they were doing 
with the money,” said a Senate aide. 

These and other criticisms have weakened 
congressional confidence in the anti-poverty 
program. 

Although she still believes CSA “can work,” 
Rep. Collins says the agency “should not 
be expanded until it first cleans up its act.” 

No one in Congress has criticized the pro- 
gram more than Sen. Abraham Ribicoff 
(D.-Conn.), one of its original enthusiastic 
supporters. 

In his 1972 book, America Can Make It!, 
the liberal Democrat declared, “Our anti- 
poverty efforts failed.” He said the poor need 
money, not social services. 

Ribicoff found that in OEO's first six years, 
some $600 million was spent on private firms 
for evaluation, technical assistance and con- 
sultation. He said, “There is big money in 
poverty—big money for everybody, that is, 
except the poor.” 

“I wouldn’t change a single word I wrote,” 
he said in a recent interview. “I started with 
high hopes. It sounded good. But when you 
analyzed what's been accomplished, the bal- 
ance sheet indicates they have generally 
been failures.” 
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Sar Levitan, director of George Washing- 
ton University's Center for Social Policy 
Studies, disagrees. He says the anti-poverty 
program was a key factor in easing poverty. 
He concedes, however, there is no hard proof. 

“What you want to measure is not meas- 
urable,” he said in an interview. 

Even so, Levitan says the Vietnam War 
with its resulting low unemployment “was 
the most important single thing that 
brought people out.of poverty.” 

On the other side, conservative political 
activist Howard Phillips, Nixon's choice to 
abolish OEO, says the program was used as 
® political vehicle by left-wing activists. 

“I saw health programs where the main 
concern was registering voters,” Phillips 
says. “The war on poverty had no impact on 
poverty, except for the people who were 
employed by it.” 

At its hight, he said, “81 per cent of OEO’s 
funds went in one form or another to over- 
head.” 

Thomas Sowell, a black economics profes- 
sor at UCLA, says, “To be blunt, the poor are 
a gold mine. By the time they are studied, 
advised, experimented with and adminis- 
tered, the poor have helped many a middle- 
class liberal to achieve affluence with govern- 
ment money.” 

In a New York Times Magazine article, 
Sowell said, “The total amount of money 
the government spends on its many anti- 
poverty efforts is three times what would be 
required to lift every man, woman and child 
in America above the official poverty line 
by simply sending money to the poor.” 

CSA employs 110,000 people in its 866 local 
community action agencies, half of whom are 
said to be from the poor. Forty-four per cent 
of those working in metropolitan area agen- 
cies are making between $10,000 and over 
$15,000 a year. A sampling of salaries paid to 
major city community action directors 


ranges from $22,000 to $48,000 a year. 
More than 1,000 people work in CSA's 


Washington headquarters and its 10 regional 
offices. CSA regional directors earn from 
$36,171 up to $47,500 a year. The CSA director 
gets $57,500. 

Criticism is not limited to outside econo- 
mists and members of Congress. Some CSA 
project and grant managers privately voice 
doubts about the anti-poverty program's 
effectiveness. 

“So much of what I see here,” said one, 
“has little impact on the day-to-day lives of 
the poor. A lot of what we spend is going to 
an entirely different group of people orga- 
nized to help the poor. I’m not sure how 
much of that gets to the poor.” 

Much of the disillusionment, some poverty 
workers say, stems from cases of abuse and 
mismanagement of the sort uncovered by the 
House Government Operations Committee. 

Last summer the panel charged that CSA 
has not served the nation’s poor adequately; 
that too often funds “are not properly ac- 
counted for”; and that CSA programs have 
shown “an unacceptably high number of 
failures and serious problems.” 

CSA supporters say it is wrong to judge the 
agency now because it has been through 
“rough times” under the Nixon and Ford 
administrations, with sharp budget cuts and 
seven different directors. 

Miss Grace Olivarez, President Carter's new 
CSA director, has made some changes and is 
earning a reputation for a get-tough attitude. 

In one instance, she refused to deal with 
New York City’s anti-poverty agency after its 
directors hired a person convicted of mis- 
appropriating poverty funds. The board also 
resisted holding a new election when its term 
expired. 

Last year she suspended funds going to 
national poverty associations when the House 
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committee disclosed that they were spending 
federal funds for travel and other activities 
with no CSA monitoring. In another case, she 
closed down three economic development 
projects which were losing money, saying 
“they just didn’t have the capitalist men- 
tality.” 

Still, she defends her program and its ac- 
complishments, charging that CSA has been 
“victimized, brutalized and demoralized” by 
the congressional probes. 

But she suggests the original goal of eradi- 
cating poverty was “unrealistic to begin 
with.” 

“If they tripled our budget, we could not 
eradicate poverty,” she told an interviewer. 
“I don’t think we can ever eradicate poverty 
in its totality.” 

Meanwhile Carter's reorganization pledges 
hang over the poverty agency. There is specu- 
lation that CSA, now independent, may be 
assigned to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare or merged with some 
other agency. 

Wien told of UPI's findings, an official in- 
volved in reorganization planning said, “Our 
analysis is following the very same thinking 
you are describing. We must figure out how 
they [anti-poverty programs] are related to 
other programs in the government. The pro- 
liferation is incredible.” 

Has the War on Poverty program been suc- 
cessful? When all is said and done, no one 
really knows. 

Some experts point to the success of in- 
dividuals who once worked for the poverty 
program as proof of progress. This makes 
Ribicoff angry. 

“That's a very insidious use of logic and a 
very poor justification for a program. I would 
be more impressed if anyone could point to 
someone who was poor who elevated himself 
out of poverty because of the program's 
services.” 

One congressional investigator, who has 
spent the past six years examining the CSA 
program, put it this way: “Some community 
action agencies do virtually nothing with 
their funds. Others are very effective and in- 
novative. Has it reduced poverty? Frankly, 
it's impossible to tell."@ 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
S. 2090, the Economic Opportunity Act 
Amendments of 1978, extends for 3 addi- 
tional years the authorization of titles I, 
II, III, V, VI, VII, VIII, and IX of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

I would like to commend Senator NEL- 
son, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment, Poverty and Migratory 
Labor of the Human Resources Commit- 
tee, and Senator Javits, the ranking mi- 
nority member, for their diligent efforts 
in preparing the bill for Senate action. 

Extension of the various sections of the 
Economic Opportunity Act will provide 
continued assistance for economic devel- 
opment, local community action, child 
development, senior citizen, Native 
American, and nutrition programs which, 
collectively, are an important part of 
this Nation’s commitment to assist the 
disadvantaged. The Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, signed into law 13 years ago, 
was designed to break the devastating 
cycle of poverty. Continuation of this 
task under S. 2090 will reaffirm that 
promise to fight poverty through coordi- 
nated approaches at the Federal, State, 
and local levels. 

In his role as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Employment, Poverty, and 
Migratory Labor since 1969, Senator 
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Netson has increased our awareness of 
the pain and suffering endured by pov- 
erty-stricken individuals and families. A 
primary supporter of economic opportu- 
nity initiatives, he has authored an ar- 
ray of legislation designed to upgrade 
the lives of disadvantaged persons. The 
bill before us represents one of the more 
ambitious initiatives the Government 
has undertaken. Such programs as urban 
and rural community action programs, 
special programs to combat poverty in 
rural areas. Head Start, and Follow 
Through, Native American programs, 
represent a few of the innovative under- 
takings contained in titles I, II, ITI, V, VI, 
VII, VIII, and IX of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act amendments. 

S. 2090 reflects Senator NELSON’s sen- 
sitivity to and knowledge of the needs of 
this Nation’s poor and underprivileged. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment, Poverty, and Migratory 
Labor, he has conducted extensive hear- 
ings and review of the impact of these 
programs. His continued advocacy and 
expertise on the subject of economic op- 
portunities for the disadvantaged has re- 
sulted in greater public support for these 
programs. 

The bill improves upon the existing act 
in a number of ways. For example, it ad- 
dresses the problems found in the cur- 
rent allocation formula for distribut- 
ing funds under the Head Start pro- 
gram. Begun as a pilot project in 1965 as 
part of the war on poverty, Head Start 
has provided comprehensive develop- 
mental services, including nutrition, 
medical and dental, education, psycho- 
logical and social services to disadvan- 
taged preschool children. The program, 
which currently serves 349,000 children 
in 1,200 communities, has been success- 
ful. It has been shown that its services 
substantially improve the well-being of 
children who participate. However, there 
is evidence that many needy and eligible 
children are not being served. Changes 
made in the allocation formula will in- 
sure that funds will be equitably tar- 
geted and distributed to States with low- 
income children who are not currently 
being served, but who are otherwise 
eligible. 

The bill expands the scope of the Fol- 
low Through program, which is designed 
to sustain and expand upon the gains 
made by children in Head Start or sim- 
ilar preschool programs. Follow Through 
provides comprehensive developmental 
services—specified in S. 2090—including 
instruction, medical and dental health, 
nutrition, psychological and social sery- 
ices, staff development, and career ad- 
vancement for parents who are employed 
by the program. 

A demonstration program for employ- 
ment and training opportunities is estab- 
lished by the bill. This program will place 
increased emphasis on the Community 
Services Administration’s role in the de- 
velopment of new and innovative ap- 
proaches to employment and training 
programs. 

Again, Mr. President, I would like to 
thank the distinguished floor manager, 
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Mr. NEtson, and the subcommittee and 
committee members who have contrib- 
uted to the preparation and reporting of 
this timely piece of legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open for further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical and clerical corrections in the 
engrossment of S. 2090. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is, 
Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 2090), as amended, was 
passed as follows: 

S. 2090 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1978". 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to ex- 
tend and revise programs under titles I, II, 
III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII and IX of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec. 3. Title I of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Act”) (42 U.S.C. 2711 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 106. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this title $5,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1979, $6,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, and 
$8,000,000 for fiscal year 1981.’’. 


URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITY ACTION 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 210(c) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C, 2790(c) ) 
is amended by inserting after the first sen- 
tence thereof the following new sentences: 
“The Director, in determining whether a 
county or multicounty unit is eligible to be 
served by a community action agency under 
this title, shall not apply, as the sole criterion 
for eligibility, any requirement or restriction 
relating to the number of individuals resid- 
ing in the county or multicounty unit if at 
least 20 per centum of the families and un- 
related individuals residing therein have in- 
comes below the poverty lines as determined 
by the Bureau of Census from the most re- 
cent census or survey. However, a new com- 
munity action agency may not be designated 
under section 210(a) within a county or 
multicounty unit if— 

“(1) such county or multicounty unit has 
& population of less than 50,000; 

“(2) such county or multicounty unit was 
served by an existing community action 
agency on June 1, 1978; and 

“(3) the new community action agency 
would serve a smaller geographical area than 


that served by an existing community action 
agency on June 1, 1978."’. 
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(b) Section 210(d) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2790(d)) is amended by inserting “, in ac- 
cordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Director,” after ‘determines’. 

(c) The first sentence of section 211(b) of 
the Act (42 U.S.C. 2791(b)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, and not less than fif- 
teen" after “fifty-one”; and 

(2) by inserting “currently holding office” 
after “officials” the first time it appears in 
clause (1). 

(ad) Section 213 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 2796) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) The Director shall annually review, 
for the purposes of updating and simplify- 
ing, all relevant regulations and guidelines 
applicable to programs funded under this 
Act.”. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO COMMUNITY ACTION 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 222(a) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (5) thereof 
as paragraph (1); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (7) there- 
of as paragraph (2); 

(3) by redesignating paragraph 
thereof as paragraph (3); 

(4) by redesignating paragraph 
thereof as paragraph (4); 

(5) by redesignating paragraph 
thereof as paragraph (5); and 

(6) by redesignating paragraph 
thereof as paragraph (6). 

(b) The fourth sentence of section 222 
(a) (1) of the Act, as so redesignated by sub- 
section (a), is amended to read as follows: 
“The Director is authorized to carry out the 
functions under this paragraph through the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in a man- 
ner that will insure the availability of such 
supplies and services, nutritional foodstuffs, 
and related services through a community 
action agency or local public or private non- 
profit organization or agency.”. 

(c) (1) The second sentence of section 222 
(a) (4) of the Act, as so redesignated by sub- 
section (a), is amended to read as follows: 
“Financial assistance under this paragraph 
shall be provided to nonprofit rural housing 
development corporations and cooperatives 
or local public or private nonprofit organi- 
zations or agencies serving areas which are 
defined by the Farmers Home Administration 
as rural areas, and shall be used for, but not 
limited to, such purposes as administrative 
expenses; revolving development funds; non- 
revolving land, land development, and con- 
struction writedowns; rehabilitation or re- 
pair of substandard housing; and loans to 
low-income families.”; and 

(2) The third sentence of section 222(a) 
(4) of the Act, as so redesignated by subsec- 
tion (a), is amended by inserting “and 
programs under the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973" after 
“Mainstream programs”, 

(d) Section 222(a)(5) of the Act, as so 
redesignated by subsection (a), is amended 
by inserting the following new sentence at 
the end thereof: “In carrying out programs 
to lessen the impact of the high cost of en- 
ergy to migrants, other seasonally employed 
farmworkers, and Native Americans, the Di- 
rector shall utilize local public or private 
nonprofit organizations or agencies where 
feasible. Eligibility for any of the programs 
authorized under this section shall not be 
based solely on delinquency in payment of 
fuel bills.”. 

(e) Section 222(a)(6) of the Act, as so 
redesignated by subsection (a), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(6) A program to be known as Summer 


Youth Recreation designed to provide recrea- 
tional opportunities for low-income children 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
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during the summer months. Funds made 
available for this paragraph shall be allo- 
cated by the Director among community 
action agencies where feasible, or other pub- 
lic or private nonprofit agencies where no 
such community action agency exists or is 
able to administer a program, to provide 
recreational opportunities for low-income 
children during the summer months.”. 

(f) Section 222(a) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding 
the following new paragraph at the end 
thereof: 

“(7) A program to be known as Demonstra- 
tion Employment and Training Opportunities 
designed to establish experimental employ- 
ment and training programs and projects for 
low-income persons who are unemployed or 
underemployed, with special emphasis on 
youth, the structurally unemployed (espe- 
cially those dependent on public assistance), 
single heads of households with dependent 
children, older workers, and veterans. The 
Director is authorized to make grants to 
community action agencies, community eco- 
nomic development corporations (as desig- 
nated under title VII of this Act), and pub- 
lic or private nonprofit organizations and 
agencies for experimental programs and ac- 
tivities including, but not limited to, pro- 
viding innovative approaches to employment 
and training programs, which shall, if neces- 
sary, make available to participants compre- 
hensive supportive services; developing pro- 
grams and linkages for low-income persons 
to achieve satisfactory transition from either 
unemployment or federally subsidized jobs to 
employment that is not federally subsidized; 
and developing training programs, with spe- 
cial consideration for community develop- 
ment corporations, designed to place disad- 
vantaged youth in the private sector. The Di- 
rector and the Secretary of Labor shall as- 
sure a full exchange of information concern- 
ing the employment and training programs 
subject to their respective jurisdictions in 
order to assure the most effective and respon- 
sive demonstration programs and activities. 
Any employment and training activities as- 
sisted in whole or part with funds made 
available under this paragraph shall be sub- 
ject to the applicable conditions, labor stand- 
ards, and benefits set forth in the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 and other related laws.”’. 

(g) The first sentence of section 225(c) 
(42 U.S.C. 2812(c)) of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: “Unless otherwise pro- 
vided in this part, financial assistance to a 
community action agency or other agency 
pursuant to sections 221 and 222(a) shall 
not exceed 80 per centum of approved costs 
of assisted programs.”’. 

SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 230 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2824) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “may” in the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “shall”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “may” in the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “shall, 
to the extent feasible,”. 


(b) Section 231(a) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2824(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
Paragraph (3); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(5) to advise the Director and the chief 
executive of the State on the status and im- 
pact of State and Federal programs and serv- 
ices affecting low-income people in the State; 
and 
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“(6) to assist programs funded under sec- 
tion 221 and section 222 in coordinating and 
utilizing services available through other 
State agencies."’. 

(c) Part C of title II of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2824 et seq.) is amended by striking out sec- 
tion 236 and by redesignating section 237 as 
section 236. 

(d) Section 236 of the Act, as so redesig- 
nated by subsection (c), is amended by 
striking out “two” and inserting in leu 
thereof “six”. 

GENERAL AND TECHNICAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) Part D of title II of the Act 
(42 U.S.C. 2832 et seq.) is amended by strik- 
ing out section 240. 

(b) Section 244(2) of the Act is amended 
by striking out “$15,000” each time it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$18,000". 

(c) Section 245 of the Act is amended by 
striking out “eleven” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “fourteen”, 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS TO COMBAT POVERTY IN RURAL 
AREAS 


Sec. 8. (a) Title ITI of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2855 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the title “Parr A— 
RURAL LOAN PROGRAM"; 

(2) by striking out part B and part C 
thereof; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 307. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title $3,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1979, $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, and 
$7,000,000 for fiscal year 1981.". 

(b) Section 301 is amended by striking out 
“part” and inserting in lieu thereof “title”. 
ASSISTANCE FOR MIGRANT, AND OTHER SEA- 

SONALLY EMPLOYED, FARMWORKERS AND 

THEIR FAMILIES 

Sec. 9 Title IV of the Act (42 U.S.C. 2701 
et seq.) is amended to read as follows: 
“TITLE IV—ASS'STANCE FOR MIGRANT, 

AND OTHER SEASONALLY EMPLOYED, 

FARMWORKERS AND THER FAMILIES 

“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

“Sec 401. The purpose of this title is to 
assist migrant and seasonal farmworkers and 
their families to improve their living condi- 
tion and develop skills necessary for a pro- 
ductive and self-sufficient life in an in- 
creasingly complex and technological society. 

“FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 402. (a) The Director may provide 
financial assistance to assist State and local 
agencies, private nonprofit institutions and 
cooperatives in developing and carrying out 
programs to fulfill the purpose of this title. 

“(b) Programs assisted under this title 
may include projects or activities— 

“(1) to meet the immediate needs of 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers and their 
families, such as day care for children, edu- 
cation, health services, improved housing 
and sanitation (including the provision and 
maintenance of emergency and temporary 
housing and sanitation facilities), legal ad- 
vice and representation, and consumer train- 
ing and counseling; 

“(2) to promote increased community ac- 
ceptance of migrant and seasonal farmwork- 
ers and their families; and 

“(3) to equip unskilled migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers and members of their 
families, as appropriate, through education 
and developmental programs to meet the 
changing demands in agricultural employ- 
ment brought about by technological ad- 
vancement and to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities available to improve their well-be- 
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ing and self-sufficiency by gaining regular 
or permanent employment or by participat- 
ing in available federally assisted employ- 
ment or training programs, 


“LIMITATIONS ON ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 403. (a) Assistance may not be ex- 
tended under this title unless the Director 
determines that the applicant will maintain 
its prior level of effort in similar activities. 

“(b) The Director shall establish neces- 
sary procedures or requirements to assure 
that programs under this title are carried on 
in accordance with other programs or ac- 
tivities providing assistance to the persons 
and groups served. 


“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, TRAINING, AND 
EVALUATION 


“Sec. 404. The Director may provide di- 
rectly or through grants, contracts, or other 
arrangements, such technical assistance or 
training of personnel as may be required to 


implement effectively the purposes of this 
title. 


“SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


“Sec. 405. The Director shall be responsible 
for coordinating programs under this title 
with other Federal programs designed to as- 
sist or serve migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers, for reviewing and monitoring such 
programs, and for insuring that programs 
assisted under this title cooperate with and 
receive the cooperation of programs assisted 
under section 221 in communities which 
such programs mutually serve. Programs un- 
der this title shall be administered at the 
national level. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 406. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out the purposes of 
this title $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, $8,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1981.”. 


HEADSTART PROGRAM 


Sec, 10. (a) Section 512 of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 29288) is amended by striking out 
“1975 through 1977” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1979 through 1981", 

(b)(1) Section 513(a) 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) (1) Of the sums appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 512 for any fiscal year begin- 
ning after September 30, 1978, the Secretary 
shall allot not more than 2 per centum among 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands, 
according to their respective needs. 

“(2) In addition, the Secretary shall re- 
serve not more than 20 per centum of the 
sums so appropriated for each fiscal year 
(subject to the provisions of subsection (b) ) 
for use in accordance with the following order 
of priorities: 


“(A) Discretionary funding shall be given 
with equal consideration to Indian and Mi- 
grant Headstart programs and to services for 
handicapped children, except that there shall 
be made available, for use by Indian and 
migrant Headstart programs, nationally, (1) 
no less funds for fiscal year 1979 and there- 
after than were obligated for use by Indian 
and migrant Headstart programs in fiscal 
year 1978 and (ii) cost-of-living adjustments 
shall be made in fiscal year 1979 and there- 
after. Such cost-of-living adjustments shall, 
at a minimum, reflect changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


“(B) Training and technical assistance 
activities which, at a minimum, are sufficient 
to meet the needs associated with program 
expansion and to foster program and man- 
agement improvement activities. 


“(C) Hold-harmless payments shall be 
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made available, if necessary, to maintain 
each State or territory in fiscal year 1979 at 
a level of funding equivalent to its funding 
level for fiscal year 1978. For the fiscal year 
1979 and for each succeeding fiscal year 
thereafter, such hold-harmless payments 
shall be made available according to the fol- 
lowing percentages of the fiscal year 1978 
base allocation: 90 per centum for fiscal year 
1980, 80 per centum for fiscal year 1981, 70 
per centum for fiscal year 1982, 60 per centum 
for fiscal year 1983, 50 per centum for fiscal 
year 1984, 40 per centum for fiscal year 1985, 
30 per centum for fiscal year 1986, 20 per 
centum for fiscal year 1987, 10 per centum for 
fiscal year 1988, and no hold-harmless pay- 
ments thereafter, except that no State's hold- 
harmless payment under this subparagraph 
shall be less than the amount the State re- 
ceived in fiscal year 1975. 

“(D) The remainder in accordance with 
such criteria and procedures as the Secretary 
shall prescribe by regulation. Additional fi- 
nancial assistance may be provided to a State 
for purposes other than assistance to Indian 
and migrant programs, services for handi- 
capped children, and training and technical 
assistance activities, only if such State's al- 
lotment for a fiscal year under subparagraph 
(C) of this paragraph and paragraph (3) is 
not greater than 175 per centum of the 
amount such State is eligible to receive in 
that fiscal year under paragraph (3) of this 
subsection. 

“(3) The remainder shall be allotted among 
the States, in accordance with the latest 
satisfactory data available, so the equal pro- 
portions are distributed on the basis of (A) 
the relative number of recipients receiving 
payments under the program of aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children under a State 
plan approved under part A of title IV of 
the Social Security Act in each State as 
compared to all States and (B) the relative 
number of related children from birth 
through five years of age living with families 
with incomes below the poverty line in each 
State as compared to all States.”. 

(2) Section 513 of the Act is amended by 
redesignating subsections (b) (but not the 
reference to subsection (b) in subsection 
(a) (2)), (c), (d), and (e) as subsections (c), 
(d), (e), and (f), respectively; and by in- 
serting the following new subsection after 
subsection (a): 

“(b) Whenever funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 512 for any fiscal year begin- 
ning after September 30, 1978, are equivalent 
to, or exceed $800,000,000, the Secretary, pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection (a) (2), 
shall reserve not more than 20 per centum 
of $800,000,000 or 15 per centum of the funds 
so appropriated, whichever is greater.”. 

(c) Section 514(c) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2928c(c)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “The 
Secretary shall require that parents and area 
residents affected by the program be signifi- 
cantly involved in the selection of Headstart 
agencies.”’. 

(d) Section 515(b) (1) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2928d(b)(1)) is amended by inserting “par- 
ticipate directly in decisions that” before 
“influence”. 

(e) Section 517(b) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2928f(b)) is amended by striking out “six” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “twelve”, 

(f) Section 518(a) (42 U.S.C. 2928g(a)) 
of the Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)" after "(a)"; 

(2) by striking out “Such” in the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “Except 
as provided in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, such”; 

(3) by redesignating “(1)” and "(2)" as 
“(A)” and “(B)” respectively; 

(4) by striking “(1)” after “clause” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(A)”; and 
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(5) by adding the following new para- 
graph: 

“(2) Whenever a Headstart program is 
operated in a community with a population 
or one thousand or less individuals and (A) 
there is no other preschool program in the 
community, (B) the community is located 
in a medically underserved area as designated 
by the Secretary pursuant to section 330(b) 
(3) of the Public Health Service Act and is 
located in a health manpower shortage as 
designated by the Secretary pursuant to 
section 332(a)(1) of such Act, (C) the com- 
munity is in a location which, by reason of 
remoteness, does not permit reasonable 
access to the type of services described in 
clauses (A) and (B), and (D) not less than 
50 per centum of the families to be served 
in the community are eligible under the 
eligibility criteria established by the Secre- 
tary under paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the Headstart program in each such locality 
shall establish the criteria for eligibility; 
except that no child residing in such com- 
munity whose family is eligible under such 
eligibility criteria shall, by virtue of such 
project’s eligibility criteria, be denied an 
opportunity to participate in such program.”’. 

(g) Section 523(b) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2928(b)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)"" after “subsection 
(a)”; 

(2) by striking out “subsection (b)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “subsection (a) (2)"; 
and 

(3) by striking out “thirty” the second 
time it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ninety”. 

(h) Subsection 523 (c) and (d) of the 
Act (42 U.S.C. 2928(c)(d)) are amended by 
striking out “Director” each time it appears 
and inserting in lleu thereof “Secretary”. 


FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM 


Sec. 11. (a) Section 551(a)(3) is amended 
by striking out “the Secretary determines” 
and by inserting “educational, health, nu- 
tritional, social, and other” after ‘compre- 
hensive”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 552(a) 
of the Act (42 U.S.C. 2929a(a)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for carrying out the purposes of this 
part $70,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, $85,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1980 and $100,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1981.”. 

(c) Part B of title V of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
29 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) by striking out section 553; 

(2) by redesignating section 554 as section 
557; and 

(3) by inserting the following new sections 
after section 552: 


“RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND PILOT 
PROJECTS 


“Sec. 553. (a) The Secretary may provide 
financial assistance through grants or con- 
tracts for research, demonstration, or pilot 
projects conducted by public or private 
agencies which are designed to test or assist 
in the development of new approaches or 
methods that will aid in overcoming special 
problems or in otherwise furthering the pur- 
poses of this part. 

“(b) The Secretary shall establish an over- 
all plan to govern the approval of research, 
demonstration, or pilot projects and the use 
of all research authority under this part. 
Such plan shall set forth specific objectives 
to be achieved and priorities among such 
objectives. 

“ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESEARCH, DEMONSTRA- 
TION, AND PILOT PROJECT CONTRACTS 

“Sec. 554. (a) The Secretary shall Make 
a public announcement concerning— 

“(1) the title, purpose, intended comple- 
tion date, identity of the grantee or contrac- 
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tor, and proposed cost of any grant or con- 
tract with a private or non-Federal public 
agency or organization for any research, 
demonstration, or pilot project under this 
part; and 

“(2) the results, findings, data, or recom- 
mendations made or reported as a result of 
such activities. 

“(b) The public announcements required 
by subsection (a)(1) of this section shall be 
made within thirty days of making such 
grants or contracts, and the public an- 
nouncements required by subsection (a) (2) 
of this section shall be made within ninety 
days of the receipt of such results. 

“(c) The Secretary shall take necessary 
action to assure that all studies, proposals, 
and data produced or developed with Federal 
funds employed under this part shall become 
the property of the United States. 

“(d) The Secretary shall publish sum- 
maries of the results of activities carried out 
pursuant to this part not later than ninety 
days after the completion thereof. The Sec- 
retary shall submit to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress copies of all such 
summaries. 

“EVALUATION 


“Sec, 555. (a) The Secretary shall provide, 
directly or through grants or contracts, for 
the continuing evaluation of programs under 
this part, including evaluations that meas- 
ure and evaluate the impact of programs au- 
thorized by this part, in order to determine 
their effectiveness in achieving stated goals, 
their impact on related programs, and their 
structure and mechanism for delivery of 
services, including, where appropriate, com- 
parisons with appropriate control groups 
composed of persons who have not partici- 
pated in such programs. Evaluations shall be 
conducted by persons not directly involved 
in the administration of the program or 
project evaluation. 

“(b) The Secretary shall develop and pub- 
lish general standards for evaluation of pro- 
gram and project effectiveness in achieving 
the objectives of this part. The extent to 
which such standards have been met shall be 
considered in deciding whether to renew or 
supplement financial assistance authorized 
under this part. 

“(c) In carrying out evaluations under this 
part, the Secretary shall, whenever feasible, 
arrange to obtain the specific views of per- 
sons participating in and served by programs 
and projects assisted under this part about 
such programs and projects. 

“(d) The Secretary shall publish the re- 
sults of evaluative research and summaries 
of evaluations of program and project im- 
pact and effectiveness not later than ninety 
days after the completion thereof. The Sec- 
retary shall submit to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress copies of all such 
research studies and evaluation summaries, 

“(e) The Secretary shall take the necessary 
action to assure that all studies, evaluations, 
proposals, and data produced or developed 
with assistance under this section become 
the property of the United States. 

“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING 


“Sec. 556. The Secretary may provide, di- 
rectly or through grants or other appropriate 
arrangements, (1) technical assistance to 
Follow Through programs in developing, con- 
ducting, and administering programs under 
this part, and (2) training for specialized or 
other personnel which is needed in connec- 
tion with Follow Through programs.”. 

DAY CARE PROJECTS 

Sec. 12. Section 583 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2933) is amended by striking out “ten” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “thirteen”. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 


Sec. 13. (a) Section 601(c) of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 2941(c)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) The Administration shall be an in- 
dependent agency. The Director shall have 
the responsibility for carrying out titles I, 
II, II, IV, VI, VII, and IX of this Act.”. 

(b) Section 601 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 2941) 
is amended by striking out subsections (e), 
(ft), (g), and (h). 

(c) Section 602(d) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2942) is amended by striking out “with the 
approval of the President,”. 

(d) Section 605(a) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2945(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “twenty-one” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “fourteen”; and 

(2) by striking out the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“At least one-half of members appointed to 
serve on the Advisory Council shall include 
low-income persons or representatives of the 
poverty population or the programs that 
affect the poor, and the remainder of the 
membership of the Advisory Council shall 
be comprised of people who are representa- 
tive of the public in general and appropriate 
fields of endeavor related to the purposes of 
this Act.”. 

(e) Part A of title VI of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 2941 et seq.) is amended by redesignat- 
ing section 610 as section 609 and section 
610-1 as section 610. 

(f) Section 610(b) of the Act, as so re- 
designated by subsection (e), is amended by 
striking out “$6,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof $8,000", and by striking out “he” 
and “his” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such person” or “such person's” respective- 
1 


y. 

(g) Section 611 is amended by striking 
out “his” wherever it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “a person's”. 

(h) Section 615 of the Act (42 U.S.C, 
2965) is amended by striking out “eleven” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “fourteen”. 

(i) Section 620 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 2970) 
is amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 

(j) Part A of title VI of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 2940 et seq.) is amended by striking 
out section 621, and by redesignating sec- 
tion 622 through 628 as section 621 through 
627. 

(k) Section 631 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “his” in subsection (a), 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the member's”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “him” and “his” in 
subsection (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the Executive Secretary" and "the Execu- 
tive Secretary's” respectively. 

COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 14. (a) Section 703 of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 2981(b)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 703. For the purpose of carrying out 
this title, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $70,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, 
$85,000,000 for fiscal year 1980 and $105,00,- 
000 for fiscal year 1981. Any sums appropri- 
ated under this section shall remain avail- 
able until expended.”’. 

(b) Title VII of the Act (42 U.S.C, 2981 et 
seq.) is amended by inserting the following 
new section after section 703: 

“ADVISORY COMMUNITY INVESTMENT BOARDS 

“Sec, 704. (a) The President is authorized 
to establish national, regional, State, and 
to establish national, regional, State, and lo- 
cal Advisory Community Investment Boards 
(hereinafter referred to as Investment 
Boards), as the President deems appropriate. 
Such Investment Boards shall be composed 
of fifteen members appointed, for staggered 


(42 U.S.C. 2974) is 
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terms and without regard to the civil service 
laws, by the President, in consultation with 
the Director. Such members shall be repre- 
sentative of the investment and business 
communities and appropriate fields of en- 
deavor related to this title. The Investment 
Boards shall meet at the call of the chair- 
person, but not less often than three times a 
year. The Director and the administrator of 
cummunity economic development pro- 
grams shall be ex officio members of the In- 
vestment Boards. 

“(b) The Investment Boards shall promote 
cooperation between private investors and 
businesses and community development cor- 
poration projects through (1) advising the 
Director and the community development 
corporations on ways to facilitate private 
investment; (2) advising businesses and 
other investors of opportunities in com- 
munity development corporation projects; 
(3) advising the Director, community de- 
velopment corporations, and private in- 
vestors and businesses of ways in which they 
might engage in mutually beneficial efforts.”’. 

(c) Section 712(a) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2982a(a)(11)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “economic and” in 
paragraph (1), and inserting “and commer- 
cial” after “business”; 

(2) by inserting “physical” after ‘‘com- 
munity” in paragraph (2); 

(3) by inserting before the semi-colon in 
paragraph (3) a comma and the following: 
“and in section 222(a)(7) of this Act”; 

(4) by striking out “economic” in para- 
graph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof “busi- 
ness and commercial”; and 

(5) by inserting “recreation services," 
after “energy conservation,” in paragraph (4). 

(ad) Section 713(b) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2982b(b)) is amended by striking out “an” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “a substantial”. 

(e) Section 713 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 2982b) 
is amended by adding at the end of thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) Financial assistance for commercial 
development under this part shall not be 
extended until the community economic 
development program that has applied for 
assistance under this title has specified in 
some detail its development goals and its 
development timetable. The Director, in pro- 
viding continued financial assistance to a 
community economic development program, 
shall give serious consideration to the experi- 
ence that program has had in meeting devel- 
opment goals or in adhering to development 
timetables.". 

(f) Section 714 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 2982c) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“FEDERAL SHARE 


“Sec. 714. (a)(1) Assistance provided un- 
der this title to any program described in 
section 712(a) shal! not exceed 90 per centum 
of the cost of such program including costs 
of administration unless the Director deter- 
mines that the assistance In excess of such 
percentage is required in furtherance of tue 
purposes of this title. Non-Federal contribu- 
tions may be in cash or in kind, fairly evalu- 
ated, including but not limited to plant, 
equipment, and services. 

“(2) The assistance referred to in para- 
graph (1) shall be made available (A) for 
deposit to the order to grantees which have 
demonstrated successful program perform- 
ance, under conditions which the Director 
deems appropriate, within thirty days follow- 
ing approval of the grant agreement by the 
Director and such grantee, or (B) whenever 
the Director deems appropriate, in accord- 
ance with applicable rule and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and including any other conditions which 
the Director deems appropriate, within thirty 
days following approval of the grant agree- 
ment by the Director and such grantee. 

“(b) Property acquired as a result of 
capital investments made by any community 
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development corporation with funds granted 
as its Federal share of the cost of programs 
carried out under this title, and the proceeds 
from such property, shall become the prop- 
erty of the community development corpora- 
tion and shall not be considered to be Federal 
property. The Federal Government retains 
the right to direct that on severance of the 
grant relationship the assets purchased with 
grant funds shall continue to be used for the 
original purpose for which they were 
granted."’. 

(g) Section 722(b) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2983) is amended by inserting “or local pub- 
lic and private non-profit organizations or 
agencies” after “local cooperative associa- 
tions”. 

(h) The first sentence of section 731(a) 
of the Act (42 U.S.C. 2984(a)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The Director is authorized to make 
or guarantee loans (either directly or in co- 
operation with banks or other organizations 
through agreements to participate on an im- 
mediate or deferred basis) to community 
development corporations, to families and 
local cooperatives and the designated sup- 
portive organizations of cooperatives eligible 
for financial assistance under this title, to 
community action agencies and other com- 
munity-based organizations eligible for 
financial assistance under title II of this 
Act, or to public and private non-profit or- 
ganizations or agencies, for business facili- 
ties and community development projects, 
including community development credit 
unions, which the Director determines will 
carry out the purposes of this part.". 

(i) Section 742(a) (2) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2985a(a)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “prescribe such” and 
inserting in lieu thereof, “promulgate”; 

(2) by striking out “as may be necessary 
and appropriate”; and (3) by inserting “, 
including, but not limited to, programs un- 
der section 8(a) of the Small Business Act" 
before the period. 

(j) Title VII of the Act (42 U.S.C, 2981 
et seq.) is amended by striking out section 
745 and by redesignating sections 746, 747, 
748 and 749 as sections 745, 746, 747, and 
748, respectively. 

(k) Section 746(b) of the Act, as redesig- 
nated by subsection (j), is amended by in- 
serting “and demonstration projects” after 
“research”, 

NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


Sec. 15. Section 814 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
2992d) is amended by striking out “1977” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1981”. 

EVALUATION 


Sec. 16. Title IX of the Act (42 U.S.C. 2995 
et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 904. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title $4,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1979, $7,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, 
and $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1981.”. 


TECHNICAL CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 17. (a) Titles I, II, III, IV, VI, VII, 
and IX of the Act are amended by striking 
out “he”, “his” or “him” wherever it appears 
and refers to the Director and inserting in 
lieu thereof either “the Director” or “the 
Director's", whichever is appropriate; and 
by striking out “He” wherever it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The Director”. 

(b) Titles V and VIII of the Act are 
amended by striking out “he”, “his” or 
“him” wherever it appears and refers to the 
Secretary and inserting in Leu thereof 
either “the Secretary” or “the Secretary's”, 
whichever is appropriate; and by striking 
out “He” wherever it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The Secretary”. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. NELSON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) for his great co- 
operation in working out this legislation, 
as well as his staff; as well as Scott Gins- 
burg and Lori Hansen of the majority 
staff of the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Poverty, and Migratory Labor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, wish 
to express my satisfaction in working 
with the Senator from Wisconsin, as I 
have for so many years, in complete con- 
cord on this matter. I would like to 
thank, too, the staff of the majority al- 
ready named, and the staff of the minor- 
ity, Jim O’Connell, and Diane Kamino. 


REGIONAL RAIL REORGANIZATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1978 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of S. 2788, 
which the clerk will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Calendar 815, S. 2788, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 216 of the Regional Rail Reorganization 
Act of 1973 to authorize the purchase of an 
additional $600 million of the series A pre- 
ferred stock of the corporation, and for other 
purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for debate on the bill is limited to 2 
hours, to be equally divided between and 
controlled by the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon) and the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson), with 30 minutes 
on any amendment except an amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie), on which there 
shall be 2 hours; and with 15 minutes on 
any debatable motion, appeal, or point of 
order. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may put 
in a quorum call without the time being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. On behalf of 
the minority leader and myself, and un- 
der the provisions of rule XXV. para- 
graph 7(a), I hereby file notice that we 
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are granting a waiver to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources to 
enable it to meet during the session of 
the Senate today between 2:30 and 4:30 


p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Where? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The commit- 
tee will be meeting in the Dirksen Of- 
fice Building, in room 3110. I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is always delighted to help the majority 
leader. 
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ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1978 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of S. 2788. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may put in a quo- 
rum call without the time being charged 
against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Stuart 
Brahs of my staff be accorded the privi- 
lege of the floor throughout the entire 
consideration and vote on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Sally Rogers of 
Senator THURMOND’S staff may be ac- 
corded the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, without the time being 
charged to either side. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Tom Dougherty 
of Senator GLenn’s staff and Aubrey 
Sarvis of the Commerce Committee staff 
be granted privilege of the floor during 
consideration of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, S. 2788, to 
amend section 216 of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 to author- 
ize the purchase of an additional $1.2 
billion of series A preferred stock for 
ConRail, was the subject of hearings by 


the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation on April 13, 
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1978. The hearings on this additional 
money request were held in conjunction 
with general oversight hearings on the 
first 2 years of ConRail’s operations. 

The bill as originally introduced au- 
thorized the purchase by the U.S. Rail- 
way Association of $600 million of Con- 
Rail series A preferred stock to cover 
ConRail’s anticipated financial shortfall 
during fiscal year 1979. On May 9, 1978, 
the committee ordered S. 2788 reported 
with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, providing for a multiyear 
authorization of $1,200,000,000 for the 
purchase by the U.S. Railway Association 
of ConRail’s series A preferred stock. 
This $1.2 billion will flow to ConRail 
over a 5-year period, controlled through 
the appropriations process and the U.S. 
Railway Association. As will be explained 
in more detail below, the bill also di- 
rects ConRail to establish an employee 
stock ownership plan by transferring 
from the U.S. Railway Association shares 
of the series A preferred stock which the 
Association purchases from ConRail. 

ConRail began operations as a succes- 
sor corporation to the six bankrupt 
Northeast railroads on April 1, 1976. Al- 
though there was some recognition that 
ConRail might need additional Federal 
funds to obtain self-sustainability, at the 
conveyance of the bankrupt properties 
and the startup of operations of Con- 
Rail, the financial forecast assumed that 
the $2.026 billion actually appropriated 
out of the $2.1 billion authorized would 
be the total Federal investment required 
to revitalize the Northeast region's rail 
freight system. 

It has now been 2 years since the 
physical transition of the bankrupt 
railroads into the ConRail system has 
become final. Since that time, ConRail’s 
losses have netted out to be close to the 
losses projected in the final system 
plan—over $500 million. More significant 
than the total level of losses, however, is 
the fact that losses in 1977 were greater 
than in 1976. The final system plan pro- 
jected a decline in losses in 1977 with 
no losses by 1979. The ConRail trend 
has been in the opposite direction. 
Therefore, although ConRail during its 
first 2 years of operations managed to 
stay roughly within the parameters esti- 
mated in the final system plan, the his- 
tory of the last 4 months actually indi- 
cates that the gap between final system 
plan projections and actual operating re- 
sults will continue to widen over the next 
several months and years. 


Although developed with some uncer- 
tainty as to the Corporation's actual con- 
figuration, the final system plan pro- 
jections refiected the most acceptable 
judgment in 1975 about ConRail’s fu- 
ture performance. Because of a host of 
operational difficulties involved in re- 
vitalizing the Northeast rail system, 
these judgments have proven to be overly 
optimistic. Indeed, the Congress and 
others began to receive early indications, 
even prior to February 15, 1978, at which 
time ConRail submitted its 5-year busi- 
ness plan to the U.S. Railway Associa- 
tion, that its projections for the next 5 
years would indicate that substantial ad- 
ditional amounts of Federal financial 
assistance would be required. 
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That business plan, submitted to the 
U.S. Railway Association on Febru- 
ary 15, 1978, estimated an additional $1.3 
billion of Federal financial assistance 
and $1 billion of private equipment fi- 
nancing over the next 5 years. This is 
to enable ConRail to continue rehabilita- 
tion of the railroad and to become 
profitable. Despite certain accomplish- 
ments in meeting the final system plan 
projections, it is now certain that Con- 
Rail will not make the financial progress 
at the rate projected in the final system 
plan. The two most important factors 
underlying this condition are that: First, 
ConRail’s revenue base is now projected 
to be lower than the final system plan 
projection, and second, Co: “ail’s phys- 
ical capability to provide needed serv- 
ices is not as strong as expected. Con- 
Rail have revealed through its 5-year 
business plan that it expects to carry 
some 52 million tons less coal than pro- 
jected in the final system plan. Addi- 
tionally, the condition of the fleet of cars 
conveyed to ConRail has resulted in an 
accelerated retirement of cars and a 
corresponding increased need for more 
cars. 

Over the next 5 years the plan re- 
vealed, ConRail’s revenues are expected 
to total $18.9 billion. That is $1.7 billion 
less than predicted in the final system 
plan. This is a direct result of a cumu- 
lative shortfall of total tons of freight 
carried. 

Total expenditures on physical assets 
will be $10.5 billion, which is $677 million 
more than projected. This higher ex- 
penditure will necessitate revenue 
growth in order to internally generate 
sufficient cash to meet the expenditure. 

Under the circumstances of our having 
made a commitment to reorganize rail 
service in the Northeast and Midwest 
under the Railroad Revitalization and 
Regulatory Reform Act of 1976, and 
based upon recommendations of the 
Secretary of Transportation, the com- 
mittee proceeded to approve the author- 
ization request for the full $1.2 billion, 
but not without one condition. 

The committee expects that its action 
will facilitate private sector investment 
confidence. Equally important in secur- 
ing this confidence, however, is the com- 
mittee amendment requiring the Corpo- 
ration to establish an employee stock 
ownership plan. 

The committee was aware of the exist- 
ence of many employee stock ownership 
plans where the dual principles of em- 
ployee ownership and participation, 
coupled with the clear perception of the 
connection between efficient operations 
and ultimate profitability have contrib- 
uted to a firm’s success. One often cited 
example is the South Bend Lathe Co., in 
which the employees used an ESOP to 
purchase the company in 1975. Earnings 
have just about doubled in the last 2 
years on sales that have increased sub- 
stantially. 

Subsequent to final committee action 


on these provisions, but prior to full Sen- 
ate approval, the Department of the 


Treasury expressed to us some concerns 
they had on certain technical aspects of 
the employee stock ownership provisions. 
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These concerns related principally to the 
interaction between creating a new class 
of owners in the Corporation, the em- 
ployees, and the uncertain future of Con 
Rail itself and the ongoing efforts to 
settle the valuation litigation. For ex- 
ample, concern was expressed about the 
Government’s role and interest in any 
future capital restructuring of ConRail, 
should that prove necessary. Concern 
was also expressed that ConRail’s future 
ESOP be linked to productivity increases, 
and that aspects of a direct grant, with- 
out a repayment requirement by Con- 
Rail, be avoided. 

The Treasury Department has legiti- 
mate concerns in this area, and in an 
effort to cooperate and coordinate our 
efforts, which are happily headed in the 
same direction, I propose to delete the 
committee amendment and substitute in 
its place a new ESOP provision. This new 
provision still mandates the plan to be 
established, but avoids the problems 
raised by some of the detailed provisions 
of the earlier amendment. 

The substituted amendment continues 
to make investment by the Association 
in the final $345 million of ConRail 
series A stock contingent on the ESOP 
being established, and continues to pro- 
vide for immediate vesting, but contin- 
gent upon increases in productivity. In 
addition, within 1 year from the effec- 
tive date of this provision, the Corpora- 
tion and the Association are to submit 
to the Congress the proposed employee 
stock ownership plan, together with rec- 
ommendations on any amendments that 
may be required to facilitate the final 
implementation of the employee stock 
ownership plan. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1551 
(Purpose: To provide for the implementa- 
tion of an Employee Stock Ownership Plan 
for ConRail) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I send that 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG) 


proposes unprinted amendment numbered 
1551. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike all from page 2, line 25 through page 
9, line 2 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(f)(1) The Association shall not invest 
the final $345,000,000 of the additional in- 
vestment in the Corporation authorized by 
the Regional Rail Reorganization Act 
Amendments of 1978 unless and until (a) 
the Corporation has in effect an employee 
stock ownership plan which satisfies the 
requirements of paragraphs (2) and (3), and 
(b) the requirements of the other paragraphs 
of this subsection have been satisfied. 

“(2) The employee stock ownership plan 
shall: 

“(A) provide: 

“(1) for a transfer to the plan and alloca- 
tion to the accounts of plan participants in 
periodic installments of Series A preferred 
stock of the Corporation with a stated re- 
demption value of at least $345,000,000 or any 
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other securities in an amount determined by 
the Association, with the concurrence of the 
Finance Committee, as constituting a mean- 
ingful interest in the Corporation, or any 
combination thereof so determined by the 
Association, with the concurrence of the Fi- 
nance Committee; 

The use of Series A preferred stock to fund 
the Employee Stock Ownership Plan shall not 
be interpreted to relieve ConRail of the re- 
sponsibility for repaying in full to the United 
States Railway Association its indebtedness 
as represented by all shares originally issued 
under Public Law 94-210 and this Act. 

“(ii) for immediate vesting of the rights 
of participants to such securities upon al- 
location, subject to defeasance as a result of 
the plan’s termination which termination 
shall occur in the event that, by the end of 
the 120th month beginning after the month 
in which securities or interests therein are 
first allocated to participants’ accounts, the 
Corporation has not attained for two con- 
secutive quarters positive net income and a 
freight labor cost to freight revenue ratio 
equal to the average such ratio for all Class 
I railroads in 1977, as determined pursuant 
to procedures adopted by the Corporation 
pursuant to regulations promulgated by the 
Association with the concurrence of the 
Finance Committee; 

“(B) be an employee benefit plan which is 
designed to invest primarily in employer se- 
curities; 

“(C) meets such other requirements (sim- 
ilar to requirements applicable to employee 
stock ownership plans as defined in section 
4975(e) (7) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954) as the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate may describe; 

“(D) have been approved by the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation to the extent 
and in the manner which may be required 
by the Corporation's articles of incorporation 
and bylaws then in effect; and 

“(E) have been prepared in consultation 
with, and been approved by, the Association 
and the Finance Committee. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if a plan does not meet the require- 
ments of section 401 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954— 

“(A) stock transferred under paragraph 
(2) and allocated to the account of any par- 
ticilpant under paragraph (2) shall not be 
considered income of the participant or his 
beneficiary under the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 until such stock or dividends are 
actually distributed or made available to the 
participant or his beneficiary and, at such 
time, shall be taxable under section 72 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (treating 
the participant or his beneficiary as having a 
basis of 0 in the stock); 

“(B) no amount shall be allocated to any 
participant under the plan in excess of the 
amount which might be allocated if the plan 
met the requirements of section 401 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; and 

“(C) the plan must meet the requirements 
of sections 410 and 415 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. 

“(4) The Corporation shall adopt such 
terms and conditions governing the securities 
or interests therein to be transferred to the 
plan (including limitations on voting rights) 
as the Association, with the concurrence of 
the Finance Committee, determines are nec- 
essary to protect reasonably the interests of 
the United States in the litigation pursuant 
to Section 303(c) of this Act and in the event 
of any action to further reorganize or re- 
structure the Corporation’s assets or capital 
structure, 

(5) The Corporation, the Association, and 
a representative appointed by the Chairman 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
as representative of all the classes or crafts 
of employees of the Corporation shall engage 
in negotiations to agree upon a plan in ac- 
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cordance with the provisions of this subsec- 
tion. The parties shall incorporate their 
agreement into a written plan instrument 
specifying the terms and conditions set 
forth in this subsection and such other terms 
and conditions as they made decide upon, 
with the concurrence of the Finance Com- 
mittee, unless the parties are unable to reach 
an agreement on the plan following the 
exertion of every reasonable effort to do so, 
in accordance with the Railway Labor Act, in 
which event, the Corporation and the As- 
sociation, with the concurrence of the Fi- 
nance Committee, shall establish a written 
plan with such terms and conditions as they 
may agree upon in accordance with this sub- 
section. Within one year after the effective 
date of this subsection, the Corporation shall 
transmit a draft of such plan to the Congress 
and shall report on its progress in establish- 
ing and administering the plan. The report 
shall include recommendations of contrac- 
tual and statutory provisions necessary to 
reasonably (a) exempt any Trustee of the 
plan, the Corporation, the Association, any 
member of the Finance Committee, and any 
other person from any fiduciary duty, re- 
sponsibility or ability for the acquisition of, 
investment in, or retention of any security 
or interest therein of the Corporation or for 
any other transaction contemplated by this 
subsection and (b) provide for the United 
States to indemnify, defend, and hold harm- 
less such persons against any and all liabili- 
ties, claims, actions, judgments, amounts 
paid in settlement, and costs and expenses 
actually incurred in connection with any 
matter so exempted in which it is determined 
that such persons were acting in good faith 
and in a manner they believed to not be 
opposed to the best interests of the plan. 

“(6) Within 14 months of the effective 
date of this subsection, the Association shall 
report to the Congress on the draft plan and 
on any legal obstacle to the ability of the 
Corporation to effectuate and implement an 
employee stock ownership plan of the nature 
contemplated by this subsection, including 
specific recommendations on amendments 
to this subsection and other relevant laws 
which would harmonize the requirements of 
this subsection with those other laws. The 
Department of Transportation and the De- 
partment of Treasury, as each finds appro- 
priate, shall provide separate comments to 
the Association for inclusion with such re- 
port. 

“(7) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the officers of each duly authorized represent- 
ative of the crafts or classes of the employees 
of the Corporation who have been given 
leaves of absence by the Corporation to serve 
as such Officers, are to be eligible to partici- 
pate in such plan on the same basis as are 
employees whose employment is governed by 
a collective bargaining agreement with the 
Corporation.”. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is recommended by the Treasury, 
the Department of Transportation, and 
the U.S. Railway Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Might we vote on the 
amendment? 

I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to UP amend- 
ment No. 1551 submitted by the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3406 


(Purpose: To direct the Consolidated Rail 
Corporation to reconstruct the railroad 
bridge over the Hudson River at Pough- 


keepsie, N.Y.) 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I call 
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up my amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr) for himself, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
WEICKER, and Mr. Javrrs, proposes amend- 
ment No. 3406. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moyninan). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 

Sec. 4. (a) The Consolidated Rail Cor- 
poration shall (1) carry out such reconstruc- 
tion of the railroad bridge over the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, New York, as is nec- 
essary for the purposes of this section and 
make appropriate repairs and improvements 
in rail yards and tracks which service the 
rail system using such bridge, (2) restore 
freight service on such system at least to the 
extent provided prior to the fire damage to 
such bridge in 1974, and (3) take appropriate 
steps to promote the use of such system. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary of Transportation not to ex- 
ceed $9,000,000 for making payments to the 
Corporation to cover costs incurred pursuant 
to subsection (a) (1). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 30 minutes on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this 
amendment is being submitted on be- 
half of Senator MoynrHan, Senator 
WEICKER, Senator Javits, and myself. 


Mr. President, on May 8, 1974, the 
railroad bridge spanning the Hudson 


River at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., was 
severely damaged by fire. This was a 
vital rail freight link to and from 
numerous points in Connecticut and 
elsewhere in New England. After over 4 
years, however, no meaningful action 
has been taken to repair the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge and to restore this 
critical structure to a useful condition. 

Shortly after the fire, the now- 
defunct Penn Central Railroad sought 
Federal aid under the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act to make repairs. In 
January 1975, a three-party agreement 
was reached under which New York 
State and Penn Central would share the 
cost of the repairs and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation would assume 
that portion of Penn Central's share ex- 
ceeding $350,000—the approximate 
amount of the insurance settlement. 
This -agreement was not formally con- 
cluded, however, and was never signed. 
Since the ConRail takeover of the Penn 
Central, that agency has refused to re- 
pair the bridge and restore rail traffic 
over it. 

The Poughkeepsie crossing and 
processing through the yards at May- 
brook, N.Y., represents the shortest 
route between New England and Met- 
ropolitan New York and the Atlantic 
seaboard. ConRail refuses to recognize 
this fact and now route freight traffic 
along the Hudson River's west shoreline 
to Selkirk, N.Y—an unnecessary detour 
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of about 150 miles. As a consequence, 
countless delays are reportedly experi- 
enced by Connecticut and other New 
England shippers. 


Last summer Governor Grasso’s rail 
advisory task force reported that ex- 
press freight trains could make the trip 
between New Haven and Washington, 
D.C., in under 17 hours, using the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge, and from Boston 
to Washington in just over 20 hours. It 
is clear, therefore, that one of the most 
important reasons to reopen this span 
is to provide faster and more direct rail 
freight service along the vital Northeast 
corridor. 

The Pennsylvania Transportation De- 
partment reported that the Poughkeep- 
sie route saves about 120 rail miles on 
one-way movements from Pennsylvania 
to Connecticut. This agency also calcu- 
lated that— 

Since it requires the consumption of at 
least 30 cents per car mile and one-fourth 
gallon of fuel per car mile to move a freight 
car, ConRail is wasting $3.6 million and 3 
million gallons of fuel annually by not util- 
izing the Poughkeepsie Bridge. 


Repairing this route will save at least 
2 car days per car round trip, resulting 
in another $1.2 million annual saving. 

The Senate recently adopted the coal 
conversion conference report which 
mandates the use of coal use for most 
new plants and many existing plants. 
However, the energy conservation ob- 
jectives of this important measure will 
be thwarted by the failure to repair and 
reopen the Poughkeepsie Bridge. This 
bridge is a major gateway for coal to 
the Northeast—a region in which many 
power producers must now rely on costly 
foreign oil. The shipment of coal from 
the fields of Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky must now be di- 
verted to the Selkirk crossing, thereby 
delaying the delivery of coal and un- 
necessarily adding to the cost. For util- 
ity companies in Connecticut and Long 
Island, for example, the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge is the most feasible and direct 
route for coal shipments. 

Mr. President, the bridge at Selkirk is 
often closed on account of bad weather. 
Yet this is ConRail’s only gateway to 
New England. If this one bridge were 
destroyed by a natural disaster or sabo- 
tage, New England and its important de- 
fense industry would be isolated. With- 
out question, the current situation rep- 
resents a substantial threat to our na- 
tional security. 

It is important to note, Mr. President, 
that the repair of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge is an integral part of the final 
system plan for restructuring railroads 
in the Northeast and Midwest, prepared 
by the U.S. Railway Association under 
the provisions of the Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act of 1973. This bridge is 
intended to be part of ConRail’s inter- 
connecting main secondary main line 
system. 

Far too many communities in Con- 
necticut have been adversely affected by 
the disruption in rail service which has 
occurred since the May 1974 fire. This 
situation has also had a harmful eco- 
nomic impact on many areas in eastern 
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New York. I fear that the future of the 
Northeast railroad reorganization plan 
is seriously jeopardized by the failure of 
ConRail to repair the bridge and re- 
store service. 

For the past few years the charred 
remains of the Poughkeepsie Bridge has 
been an eyesore in that community. More 
recently, however, it has become a seri- 
ous hazard and is a threat to the safety 
and welfare of that city. Mayor Jack 
Kennedy of Poughkeepsie advised me 
that the ruined bridge is rapidly deterio- 
rating and that ties and other portions of 
the bridge are actually falling into homes 
situated underneath it. Tragically, a 
teenager recently fell from the bridge 
and was killed. Nevertheless, ConRail 
refuses to act. 

ConRail opposes reconstruction of 
the bridge because it points out that 
only one round-trip service was operated 
over it at the time of the fire. However, 
that agency fails to note that this condi- 
tion resulted from a significant down- 
grading of service by the Penn Central 
Transportation Co. In the last years of 
the New Haven Railroad’s operation, 12 
daily through-trains utilized the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge route with approximately 
231,772 carloads interchanging annual- 
ly at Maybrook. This fact has been veri- 
fied by the Connecticut Transportation 
Department. In the period 1954-68, the 
share of New England rail traffic using 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge route in pref- 
erence to other New England rail gate- 
ways increased from 22 percent to 30 
percent. 

The amendment I offer today would 
authorize up to $9 million for the De- 
partment of Transportation to make 
available to ConRail to reconstruct the 
bridge and make appropriate repairs and 
improvements in rail yards and tracks 
which service the system using that 
bridge. ConRail is also to restore 
freight service on the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge system at least to the level pro- 
vided prior to the May 1974 fire. While 
there has been some disagreement over 
the exact cost of the reconstruction and 
related repairs, I am informed that $9 
million is the figure endorsed by ConRail. 

Mr. President, members of the Con- 
necticut and New York congressional 
delegations have attempted to work 
with ConRail over the past 4 years to 
resolve this situation in a constructive 
manner. Unfortunately, our request for 
aid have been unsuccessful. We have no 
other alternative other than the amend- 
ment I have offered. In view of the im- 
portance which the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
represents to future rail freight service 
in the Northeast, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, the distinguished man- 
ager of this bill is deeply concerned with 
the whole problem of energy saving, and 
certainly the saving of 150 miles for a by- 
pass is significant. We are talking about 
not only saving some $5 million but also 
about saving the cost of this extra 150 
miles. 

In addition, we are requiring the util- 
ities in New York and New England to 
shift to coal, and that coal will have to 
come over this route, and it will be al- 
most impossible to do so. 
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The distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Moynrnan), who I understand 
lives near that area, can attest to the fact 
that Selkirk is often out of commission 
because of bad weather. 

So we are in a great dilemma. The 
Governors and the transportation au- 
thorities of both the State of New York 
and the State of Connecticut feel that 
this is essential for the economy of their 
States and the orderly transportation fa- 
cilities of that entire region. 

(Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR., assumed 
the Chair.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am pleased to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from New 
York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Virginia has been 
kind enough to relieve me as Presiding 
Officer so that I may take this moment to 
endorse the statement of my distin- 
guished friend and neighbor, the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Rusicorr). I 
should like to confirm the point he 
makes. 

The Hudson River is the largest geo- 
graphic barrier between the Northeast- 
ern United States and the coal fields of 
the Appalachian region in Pennsylvania, 
in West Virginia, and farther south. 
There are now but two railroad bridges 
across the Hudson River, and one is not 
operating. 

A national transportation network 
that would leave Pennsylvania that ex- 
posed scarcely justifies the name. Surely, 
it does not represent the kind of national 
planning and regional concern that Con- 
gress committed the Nation to when it 
began the Railroad Association and the 
ConRail system. 

The Selkirk Bridge is exactly what the 
Senator from Connecticut says. It is fre- 
quently immobilized by winter weather. 
The weather patterns farther south, at 
Poughkeepsie, are sufficiently different so 
that it is not likely that one would be out 
of commission when the other is. 

If there is a national defense interest 
here, if there is an energy interest here, 
it is emphatically advanced by taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that a bridge was 
there. The abutments and the fittings are 
all in place. A very modest expenditure 
in terms of capital investment would re- 
store the bridge. 

It seems to us that the case has been 
made most emphatically by Senator 
Risicorr, and I commend it to the man- 
agers of the bill. We thank him for the 
initiative he has taken in the matter. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join my 
colleague in thanking Senator RIBICOFF 
for this initiative. I adopt what my col- 
league said about New York. 

I wish to add two points. 

One, the reason I joined in this 
amendment, I say to Senator Lona, and 
I know he is deeply interested, was that 
a burning of a bridge should not be a sub- 
stitute for a legitimate abandonment for 
cause. 
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That is what this is really all about. 
That bridge burned down in 1974. That 
is 4 years ago. Now ConRail wants to use 
that as a reason for abandoning it with- 
out any real justification and proof for 
the fact that that route should be aban- 
doned. Four years have not made all 
that difference. 


Our State is suffering worse than ever, 
and that mid-Hudson area is suffering 
among the worst of any parts of the 
State. So when they estimate, and I am 
sure they gave the Senator the same fig- 
ure they gave me, that their study shows 
that the investment will produce a re- 
turn of, I think it was 1.6 percent, what 
they do not estimate is the effect upon 
the economy of that area and, therefore, 
the mutual interests, one, in improving 
the traffic and, two, in doing something 
for the economy of an area of my State 
which is one of the worst hit by unem- 
ployment and the shift of economic ac- 
tivity. 


It is for those reasons—and I did in- 
vestigate the thing carefully and listened 
to the other side—that I join Senator 
Rrsicorr and thank him for this ini- 
tiative. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MoyniHan). Who yields time? 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I rise 
to regretfully oppose this amendment. 


There are a number of very, very good 
reasons, and I will give a few of them to 
my colleagues. 


First, we have given ConRail the re- 
sponsibility for operating this railway 
system to try to get away from Congress 
having to do the day-to-day operation of 
these railroads that are in difficulty. 


Once having given them that I hope 
that we will leave it up to ConRail to 
make the recommendations, the neces- 
sary studies, and the determinations. 


If this amendment were to pass, this 
would insure that Congress would be- 
come the final arbiter in all this type of 
decisionmaking. This would be only the 
opening of the floodgate in that many 
actions of a similar nature, actions which 
are unpleasant obviously to areas that 
ne have some of the services cur- 
tailed. 


I wish to read into the Recorp a mem- 
orandum on the study on this very 
bridge situation. 


The Poughkeepsie Bridge was extensively 
damaged by fire in May 1974 and has not 
provided rail service since that time. Be~- 
cause the rebuilding of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge was a subject of contention during 
1976, the United States Railway Association, 
at the request of the Tri-State (New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut) Regional Planning 
Commission, undertook to make an inde- 
pendent study of the economic feasibility of 
re-opening the bridge. The study concluded 
that reconstruction of the bridge was not 
justified since present day volumes of rail 
traffic could be handled through Selkirk with 
no overall reduction in service. Further, de- 
pending on the assumptions projected, the 
study concluded that reconstruction of the 
bridge would generate a possible range of 
+2.2% to a negative return on the invest- 
ment required. In 1976 USRA estimated 
that $6.9 million would be required to restore 
service on the bridge route. At current rates 
of inflation, the reconstruction cost would 
be unacceptably high. 


(Mr. 
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And I believe that figure is around $9 
million at the present. 

In determining the economic feasibility of 
reconstruction, consideration was given to 
the complexity of railroad operations which 
involves many more factors that should be 
evaluated in addition to extra mileage and 
fuel costs associated with the longer route 
for north-south traffic. The apparent cost of 
handling some traffic extra miles is offset by 
other factors including track maintenance, 
capital investment, capacity of switching 
yards, and additional handling which would 
be incurred if the bridge were reopened. 

As a result of the intensified competition 
which railroads in the region have en- 
countered from the trucks, there is a smaller 
amount of traffic available for the railroads. 
If the Poughkeepsie Bridge was reopened, it 
would be difficult to maintain equivalent 
service to all points when the traffic flow 
through Selkirk was partially diverted via 
Selkirk and partially diverted via Allentown, 
Pennsylvania or Croxton, New Jersey. As a 
result of the splitting of traffic, smaller and 
higher cost (per car) trains would be re- 
quired to ship smaller train size lots of 
traffic. 


And let me repeat that: 

Smaller and higher cost (per car) trains 
would be required to ship smaller train size 
lots of traffic. 

Moreover, it does not follow that the recon- 
struction of the Poughkeepsie Bridge would 
assist the Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 

Competition can only be established if 
comparable or better service can be pro- 
vided. If the D&H were to bring traffic to 
Binghamton for movement via Conrail di- 
rect to Connecticut and Long Island over the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge, the time delay and ad- 
ditional handling costs of an extra inter- 
change at Binghamton and other locations 
would more than offset the potential advan- 
tage. The opening of the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
would not automatically enhance the D&H’s 
competitive position in the region. 

One of the cardinal principles of the Final 
System Plan was that the strategy and rec- 
ommendations discussed in the FSP should 
not represent commitments by or for Conrail. 
The FSP which recommended conveyance of 
the bridge to Conrail, was never intended to 
represent the only possible operations and 
facilities plan by which Conrail could achieve 
successful results. It was expected that Con- 
rail management would build upon the find- 
ings of the FSP to develop and refine its own 
operating scheme. The USRA study has 
shown that reconstruction of the bridge 
would be uneconomic. 


And I repeat that, Mr. President: 

The USRA study has shown that recon- 
struction of the bridge would be uneconomic. 
Conrail’s management should be praised, not 
criticized, for prudently avoiding unjustifi- 
able capital expenditures. 

Accordingly, I submit that an amendment 
requiring the reconstruction of the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge would cause an unwarranted 
financial drain on Conrail's limited resources 
and could require the transfer of federal 
financial assistance from essential rail serv- 
ices. Such potential diversion of federal as- 
sistance from cost-justified business under- 
takings will only postpone the day when 
Conrail can achieve viability. 


Mr. President, I have two letters that 
I wish also to read into the Recorp, and 
one of them is a letter from Mr. John L. 
Sweeney, Vice President, Government 
Affairs, of ConRail, to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee. He says 
as follows: 

The passage of an amendment requiring 


ConRail to reconstruct the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge would represent a major turn-about 
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in the status of ConRail. To date, Congress 
has seen fit to insulate this new railroad from 
the many pressures that have been exerted 
on the railroad that can only be described 
as political in origin. 

We have received countless inquiries from 
Members of Congress as to why certain fa- 
cilities have been closed, why other facilities 
have been downgraded, why certain members 
of our work force haye been transferred, 
why certain employee claims have been 
denied—and other questions of a similar 
nature. 

Up to now, the Congress has been adamant 
in refusing to intervene. Rather, it has 
allowed the system which it established to 
prevail, a system in which the presidentially- 
nominated and Senate-confirmed members 
of the United States Railway Association 
Board of Directors, along with the Trustees 
of the bankrupt estates, choose the ConRail 
Board of Directors. This Board of Directors, 
in consultation with the management that 
it employs, makes decisions on how the com- 
pany can best solve the Northeastern rail 
problem. 

The passage of an amendment requiring 
the reconstruction of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge would open a floodgate of requests 
for similar actions throughout the ConRail 
system. Furthermore, it would stimulate 
vigorous opposition to future decisions which 
the company must make on similar ques- 
tions—questions where hard answers are 
necessary if the Corporation is to realize any 
chance to become independent of the need 
for continued Federal funds. 

The passage of such an amendment would 
insure that Congress would become the final 
arbiter in all such decision making. 

Attached for your information is a fact 
sheet explaining ConRail’s position on the 
economics of the Poughkeepsie Bridge. But 
the pros and cons of this individual project 
are far less significant than the basic ques- 
tion of whether or not the Congress wishes 
to intervene and thereby begins to duplicate 
the process which has led to such great dif- 
ficulty in bringing about a rational route 
structure for Amtrak, 


In addition, Mr. President, I have a 
letter here I would like to read into the 
record from the president of the U.S. 
Railway Association directed to myself: 

U.S. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1978. 

Hon. Howard W. Cannon, 

Chairman, Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation, Subcommittee on 
Surface Transportation, U.S. Senate, 
Russell Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In considering an 
amendment directing the Consolidated Rail 
Corporation (Conrail) to reconstruct the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge, the Senate may want 
to consider this measure’s likely impact on 
the railroad. As President of the agency 
created by Congress to serve as the federal 
banker and principal investor in Conrail, I 
am obliged to point out that using federal 
funds may not be prudent, in this instance, 
given the already large and growing invest- 
ment of taxpayers’ dollars in Conrail. 

This amendment will set a precedent which 
will only lead to the further politicization 
of Conrail. By requiring an expenditure of 
at least $9 million for an investment which, 
on the basis of current information, lacks 
economic justification, the amendment will 
encourage sponsors of other similar projects 
to legislate managerial decisions for Conrail. 

In 1976, the United States Railway Asso- 
ciation (USRA) studied the likely conse- 
quences of re-opening the bridge. 


I may say that study, Mr. President, 
considered four different alternatives in 
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this connection, and the decision then 
was made after a very careful and a very 
comprehensive study that this would not 
be an economic reconstruction program. 

The study, a copy of which is attached, 
found that handling traffic through Con- 
rail’s yard at Selkirk, New York, is more ef- 
ficient than rebuilding the bridge. Selkirk 
probably would become under-utilized; to 
compensate, New England service would be 
slower since some cars would be held longer 
at Selkirk to make up trains. Thus, it is 
possible that neither Conrail nor the ship- 
pers in the New England region would bene- 
fit from the proposed amendment. 

The Association is analyzing the New Eng- 
land rail network with the New England 
Regional Commission (NERCOM) as part of 
the effort to rationalize and revitalize rail 
operations in the Northeast. In order to 
determine the relevance of the 1976 study 
of the Poughkeepsie Bridge, we think that 
regional planning is more appropriate than 
making a decision without hearing from all 
interested parties. The USRA—NERCOM 
New England rail analysis already is under- 
way. 

Should an ad hoc approach to restructur- 
ing be adopted, our ability to protect the 
federal investment in Conrail would be con- 
strained severely. Equally serious, the inde- 
pendence of Conrail management would be 
undermined, thereby placing in jeopardy its 
status as a free enterprise. 


Mr. President, that is the statement 
from the man in charge of the U.S. Rail- 
way Association whom Congress has se- 
lected to run this operation. Amendments 
of this type effectively take away from 
the USRA the management decisions 
that Congress intended for them to 
make. It would open the floodgates, as 
was stated in the letter, and I think we 
have to question where this matter would 
end. 


Mr. President, in conclusion I ask 
unanimous consent to have a copy of 
the study made by the U.S. Railway As- 
sociation printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF BENEFITS OF REHABILITATION 
AND USE OF THE POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE AS 
A RAIL ROUTE To SOUTHERN NEw ENGLAND 
AND NEW YORK CITY 

BACKGROUND 

The first rail crossing of the Hudson River 
was established at Albany in 1866, end in 
1875 a second route was opened via Me- 
chanicville. The Poughkeepsie Bridge was 
opened in 1888, and provided until it burned 
in 1974 the only rail crossing of the Hudson 
south of the Albany area. 

Three major gateways have competed for 
New England and New York City traffic in 
recent years: 

(1) The Albany-Mechanicville area bridges 
over the Hudson 

(2) The New York Harbor carfloat opera- 
tions 

(3) The Poughkeepsie Bridge 

The Poughkeepsie Bridge was the New 
Haven Railroad's Major outlet to the West 
and South, and for many years a heavy vol- 
ume of traffic moved over the bridge as part 
of through routes with the L&HR, Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad and the Erie Railroad 
(later EL). 

The Penn Central merger of 1968, the in- 
clusion of the New Haven Railroad in that 
system in 1969 and the opening of the new 
Selkirk Yard in 1969 led to a radical change 
in routing of New England and New York 
City traffic. By 1974 the New York Harbor 
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carfioats had been discontinued as a through 
route and the Poughkeepsie Bridge was han- 
dling only one train a day each way. The 
bulk of the traffic was moving via Selkirk 
and being classified (along with other New 
England traffic) at the large modern yard 
at that point. 

On May 8, 1974, a fire damaged the ties 
and some structural members on about 800 
feet of the Poughkeepsie Bridge. The bridge 
has been out of service since. The Trustees 
of Penn Central received an insurance 
settlement of $359,000 as a result of the 
bridge fire. Negotiations were held between 
Penn Central and the New York State De- 
partment of Transportation to arrange for 
additional funds for repair of the bridge. 
There was a wide range of cost estimates for 
repair of the bridge as well as sharp differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the benefits to be 
derived from reopening the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge route. On the assumption that funds 
from the State of New York and the insur- 
ance proceeds would provide for repair of 
the bridge, the Final System Plan included 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge as part of a sec- 
ondary through-freight route to serve for- 
mer NH points between Hopewell and New 
Haven. The State of New York has declined 
to contribute its funds toward repair of the 
bridge without an assurance that service 
over it would be resumed, or passage by 
Congress of legislation which would allow 
a competitive railroad system to operate on 
the route. Since beginning cperations in 
April, 1976, ConRail has indicated that it 
has no plans to institute service in the 
bridge route. 


PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS 


The present study was initiated at the re- 
quest of the Tri-State Regional Planning 
Commission (Representing New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut). Representatives of 
Tri-State, New Jersey Department of Trans- 
portation, CONRAIL, and USRA participated 
in defining the planning approach and in 
establishing the traffic watershed to be con- 
sidered in the study. The detailed analytical 
work was carried out by USRA staff utilizing 
the Blocking and Scheduling Model de- 
veloped for the Final System Plan Analysis 
by Stanford Research Institute. Engineering 
studies and cost estimation for reopening 
the Bridge route was done by T. K. Dyer, Inc. 
The cost of the study was absorbed by USRA. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


The Dyer Study indicated an investment 
of at least $6.9 million would be required to 
restore service on the bridge route. The 
study indicated an overall deterioration in 
service to Southern New England and the 
New York City area if the bridge were re- 
opened, due to the disaggregation of the 
traffic flows. 

The anslysis also concluded that the 
scheme causing least deterioration in service 
(Scheme 3b as described below) would re- 
sult in a simple return on investment as 
follows: 

Percent 
At 1973 traffic levels 
At 1978 traffic levels 
At 1985 traffic levels 


Other schemes of operation analyzed re- 
sulted in a lower rate of return or a nega- 
tive return on the investment required. 


PLANNING APPROACH 


USRA's four-month 1973 data base was 
utilized to identify origin-destination traffic 
flows that could logically move over the 
bridge. It was decided to define a “water- 
shed” that included all traffic between the 
following groups of gathering points: 

A. West of the Hudson River: 

1. Potomac Yard and North. 


2. Hagerstown and North, 
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3. Piteairn and East. 

4. Binghamton and East. 

B. East of the Hudson River: 

1. New Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport, Dan- 
bury, Derby, Waterbury, and Hopewell. 

2. New York City area including Yonkers 
and Fresh Pond Junction. 

With the concurrence of Tri-State, it was 
assumed that traffic from outside the water- 
shed area would continue to move into New 
England via Selkirk Yard as there would 
be no potential mileage or transit time ad- 
vantage via the Poughkeepsie Bridge. 


FOUR SCHEMES OF OPERATION 


For purposes of the analysis, four 
schemes of operation were defined, simu- 
lated, and analyzed. 


Scheme 1 


“No Bridge” case: Blocking strategy and 
train operations make no use of the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge. This case reflects the current 
CONRAIL operation. It differs from the Final 
System Plan in that it eliminates the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge route, the Wallkill Valley, 
and the Lehigh & Hudson River as main 
lines, The bridge would remain closed and 
the above described trackage would be used 
only as branch lines. 

This scheme was utilized as a base against 
which to measure the effect of the three 
other schemes involving use of the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge. 

Scheme 2 


Minimum use of bridge via Croxton: 
Blocking strategy and train operations used 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge Route for Hope- 
well, Danbury, Derby, Waterbury, New Haven, 
and Hartford traffic from the watershed 
area west of the Hudson River as previously 
defined, Croxton was used as the key yard 
for sorting traffic for points east of the Hud- 
son River. Traffic to and from the New York 
City area was not considered in this scheme. 
This scheme results in a movement of 146 
cars/day over the bridge (based on a 365- 
day year). 

Scheme 3a 


Maximum use of the bridge via Croxton: 
Blocking strategy and train operations used 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge Route for the same 
southern New England points as in Scheme 
2 plus additional New York City area gather- 
ing points. (Yonkers, 72nd St., 33rd St., Mt. 
Vernon, Oak Point, and Fresh Pond Jct. 
[LIRR]). The key sorting yard is, again, 
Croxton. 

Scheme 3a contemplates operation of an 
Oak Point train via Dykemans and the Har- 
lem Division to Melrose Junction and Port 
Morris. The necessary connection at Dyke- 
mans is presently in use by ConRail. 

This scheme results in a movement of 281 
cars/day over the bridge (based on a 365- 
day year). 

Scheme 3b 

Maximum use of the bridge via Allentown: 
For this case the blocking and train strategy 
uses Allentown as the key yard instead of 
Croxton, thus reducing the capital invest- 
ment required. Traffic to both the southern 
New England and New York City area gather- 
ing points is considered. This scheme results 
in a moyement of 281 cars/day over the bridge 
(the same as in Scheme 3a). 


CAPITAL COSTS 


T. K. Dyer, Inc. was engaged to make an 
independent engineering study to determine 
the cost of the following capital investments 
which would be required for operation of the 
various schemes: 

1. The difference between rehabilitation of 
the following line segments to meet Local 
Freight Standards (10 mph) vs. Secondary 
Main Route Standards (30 mph): 


a. Phillipsburg-Maybrook (L&HR). 
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b. Maybrook-—Highland. 

c. Poughkeepsie—Hopewell. 

d. MQ (Campbell Hall Junction)—May- 
brook. 

2. Repair of fire damage and rehabilitation 
of the Poughkeepsie Bridge to allow opera- 
tion of heavy through freight trains at the 
Pre-1974 speed of 12 mph. The rehabilitation 
envisioned would put the bridge in shape for 
use as part of a permanent route. 

3. Construction of a connection in the 
northeast quadrant at MQ (Campbell Hall 
Junction) between the Graham Line and the 
Maybrook Branch (former EL) to allow direct 
movement from the westbound Graham line 
to Maybrook. 

4. Construction of the west leg of the wye 
at Marion Junction in Jersey City to allow 
direct movement between Meadows and Crox- 
ton. This project included the cost of electri- 
fication of the new connection and receiving 
tracks at Croxton. 

5. Construction of a connection at Melrose 
to allow movement from the eastward main 
to the Westchester Avenue Branch. 

6. Rehabilitation of sufficient tracks at 
Croxton and Allentown to allow an increase 
in throughput of: 

a. 150 cars/day and assembly of 2 large and 
3 small blocks. 

b. 300 cars/day and assembly of 4 large and 
7 small blocks. 

Capital costs for the various operating 
schemes are detailed in Exhibit A. 


ANALYSIS OF VARIOUS OPERATING SCHEMES 


The USRA 1973 four-month data base was 
utilized to determine the origin-destination 
flows between the “watershed” area west of 
the Hudson River and southern New England 
and the New York City area. During the 
period there were no unit train flows that 
would use the bridge, and the intermodal 
traffic was negligible. 

Blocking plans were established for the 
various schemes and were run through the 
SRI Blocking Model. Several runs were 
made to refine the blocking plans so as to 
make them as realistic and efficient as pos- 
sible. It should be noted that the entire 
CONRAIL system was modeled for each run 
in order to track “ripple effects” of changes 
in operation throughout the system. 

The next step was to utilize the SRI trains 
model to define trains and schedules for 
movement of the various blocks. For east- 
bound traffic it was assumed that present ar- 
rival times of cars at Potomac Yard, Enola 
and other key yards within the watershed 
would not change, since the origin points 
of these cars are widely dispersed outside 
the area. Schedules were established to flow 
these cars to Selkirk, Croxton or Allentown 
for sorting according to the various schemes 
of operation and then traln schedules were 
established to move the cars to final desti- 
nation. The same process was applied in a 
separate analysis of westbound traffic. It was 
assumed that the minimum connection time 
for a car to get through Selkirk, Croxton or 
Allentown was six hours. Cars may, however 
spend much longer periods in these yards 
awaiting the departure of outbound trains. 
An attempt was made to run trains at op- 
timum times, taking into consideration the 
volume of traffic awaiting movement and 
required arrival times at final destination 
to make a day’s market or to meet the mid- 
night per diem deadline. 

The simulations strove to keep trains 
within realistic size limits (80-120 cars), 
taking into account the traffic available, 
physical characteristics of the route, and 
service requirements. An attempt was made 
to maintain equivalent service to all points. 
It was found, however, to be very difficult to 
maintain equivalent service to all points 


when the unitary flows (moving via Selkirk 
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in Scheme 1) were disaggregated to move 
partly via Selkirk and partly via Allentown 
or Croxton. A balance was struck that main- 
tained the best possible service without op- 
eration of uneconomic short trains. 

The scheduling of trains took into ac- 
count the fact that it is not always neces- 
sary to operate trains on a daily basis when 
there is no market to meet over the week- 
end. Where service requirements and traffic 
volumes allowed, some trains were operated 
only five or six days per week. 

The results of the operating analysis were 
activity counts for each scheme of key ac- 
tivity measures that are directly correllated 
with the cost of running the railroad. 


COST ANALYSIS 


USRA’s Fnancial Department provided 
the unit cost figures used in the cost analy- 
sis. For the most part these costs were sys- 
tem average costs based on the ICC Form A, 
inflated to 1976 levels. Estimates of the an- 
nual cost of maintaining the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge after rehabilitation were provided by 
T. K. Dyer, Inc. 

Cost factors utilized included the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Train miles @ 5.775315. Includes crew 
cost, train supplies and crossing protection, 

(2) Car miles @ .085496. Includes 55 per- 
cent of car repairs, depreciation and net 
rents. 
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(3) Track maintenance per gross ton mile 
@ .001473. This is a system average figure, 
including normalized maintenance of track, 
tunnels. bridges, and signals, and deprecia- 
tion of fixed plant. Actually, such costs vary 
inversely with density and thus concentra- 
tion of traffic on higher density lines usually 
reduces unit maintenance of way costs. The 
average figure used is comparable to a ton- 
nage-specific figure for a track handling 
about 15 million GTM/year. 


(4) Locomotive Unit miles @ 1.568706. 
This figure includes locomotive repair, serv- 
icing, fuel, and depreciation. It was assumed 
that each train in the study area would run 
with an average of 3.5 units. 


(5) Car days @ 2.745093. This figure in- 
cludes the 45 percent of car repairs, deprecia- 
tion and net rents not included in the car 
mile figure. 


(6) Switching cost. The site-specific cost 
of switching a car at several yards under 
study was developed from historic cost rec- 
ords. Where no specific cost was available the 
System average cost of 7.94/car was used. 
The switching cost per car used was as 
follows: 
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Cost of switching the same number of cars 
into one more block at various minor points 
estimated at 1.50/car. 

(7) Normalized maintenance of the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge after rehabilitation was esti- 
mated by Thomas K. Dyer, Inc. at $300,000. 
This figure was in addition to the track 
maintenance cost per GTM used above be- 
cause of the unique nature of a major struc- 
ture such as the Poughkeepsie Bridge. 

(8) Switch engine hours @ 652.366. This 
includes crew, fuel, locomotive maintenance 
and ownership. This figure was required to 
develop cost savings that would accrue to an 
existing CONRAIL operation (Train MD-6) 
that would benefit from the construction of 
the west leg of the wye at Marion Junction. 
These savings are not enough to justify the 
connection, but it was felt that equity re- 
quired that the resulting savings be credited 
against the capital cost of the new connec- 
tion. 


RESULTS OF PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 


Operating costs for the various schemes 
were compared to the capital cost of re- 
quired rehabilitation and construction. An 
analysis was also made to measure the im- 
pact of each operating scheme on service 
levels by measuring the variance of car days 
under each scheme. 

The results of an analysis of Scheme 1 
versus Schemes 2, 3a, and 3b indicated the 
following: 


Annual operating cost savings (increased expense). 
Capital cost 

Simple return on investment (percent). 

Service improvement (degradation) in ca 


Variance from base 
Scheme 2 Scheme 3a 


Scheme 3b 


($760, 179) $222, 061 
$12, 902, aa $14, 468, 480 


i R 
(46, 410) (108, 060) 


$149, 553 
$6, 679, SR 


ne 
(28, 452) 


Note: Further details are provided in exhibit B. 


REVIEW BY INTERESTED PARTIES 

CONRAIL and the Tri-State Regional 
Planning Commission were given an oppor- 
tunity to review preliminary results of the 
analysis and to comment on the methods and 
assumptions used. 

This review resulted in the following sug- 
gestions for improving the analysis: 

(1) Preliminary analysis assumed that 
only one block would be made for LIRR in- 
terchange and that a separate Hunt’s Point 
perishable block would not be made. Cur- 
rent service commitments require that three 
blocks be made for the LIRR, and that Hunt's 
Point perishable traffic be separated from the 
Oak Point cars. These separate blocks were 
included in the final simulation. 

(2) It was suggested that specific cost 
figures be developed for each train operation 
rather than using system average cost figures. 
This suggestion was considered and rejected 
by USRA staff. It was felt that specific cost 
figures would omit many indirect costs that 
were captured in the system average cost 
figures and that on the whole the average 
figures would give a more accurate result. 
Train mile figures for trains operating in the 
New York City area were, however, carefully 
reviewed to insure that costs were not being 
understated. 

(3) It was pointed out that the Blocking 
Strategy used in the analysis required a 
number of yards to make more blocks than 
they presently make, although no increase 
in costs had been included. USRA staff re- 
viewed this factor, and in the final analysis 
added costs for increased blocking where they 
were judged applicable. 

(4) Use of a system average figure for 
track maintenance per gross ton mile 


operated was reconsidered since traffic was 
being taken off of high density lines (such 
as the West Shore) where the incremental 
cost of track maintenance per GTM was low, 
and rerouted over lower density lines (such 
as the Poughkeepsie Bridge route) where 
the incremental cost of track maintenance 
per GTM was high, 

An alternative analysis of track main- 
tenance cost was done to test the significance 
of this factor on total operating costs. Rec- 
ords of maintenance cost for track carrying 
varying densities of traffic were utilized to 
establish tonnage-specific figures per GTM. 

Use of these tonnage-specific figures for 
tonnage moving over the various links 
(rather than the system average figure of 
.001473) resulted in a net increase in operat- 
ing costs of almost $1 million per year for 
Scheme 3b. These figures were not utilized 
in the final analysis of Scheme 3b, but it 
should be pointed out that there is merit in 
the arguments for the use of tonnage- 
specific figures, and that use of these figures 
would reduce the return on investment of 
Schemes 3a and 3b to zero. 

(5) There is serious concern over the con- 
dition of the underwater portion of the 
bridge piers. The capital cost estimates for 
rehabilitation of the bridge include $200,000 
for a thorough underwater inspection of the 
piers, and a detailed inspection of structural 
members, and it is of course contemplated 
that these inspections would be carried out 
as the first step of any rehabilitation of the 
bridge. Rehabilitation cost figures do not 


include the cost of major repairs to the piers 
which might be required as a result of these 
inspections. 


(6) The capital cost of upgrading Allen- 
town Yard was omitted in the preliminary 
analysis. It was suggested that an amount 
similar to that used in the Croxton Schemes 
be included for upgrading Allentown. This 
was included in the final analysis. 

(7) The mainlines between Potomac Yard, 
Enola and Marion Junction are presently 
electrified, and maximum operating efficiency 
would be maintained by providing for elec- 
triīcation of the new connection at Marion 
Junction and of the receiving tracks in Crox- 
ton Yard. 

The service detriment could have been en- 
tirely removed by running extra trains where 
required to avoid delaying cars, but it was 
felt that this would be an unrealistic solu- 
tion because it would have resulted in in- 
creasing costs far out of proportion to the 
benefits of any improvement in service. 

PARTICIPANTS 


The following people participated in defini- 
tion, analysis or review of this study: 

Tri-State Regional Planning Commission: 
Mr. J. E. Mahoney. 

New Jersey Department of Transportation: 
Mr. D. Webb. 

Consolidated Rail Corporation (ConRail) : 

Mr. W. F. Wulfhorst. 

Mr. R. B. Hasselman. 

Mr. H. R. Ring. 

Mr. S. Cherry. 

United States Railway Association: 

Mr. C. W. Hoppe. 

Ms. L. M. Vass. 

Mr. D. R. McCulloch. 

Mr. V. Hand. 

Mr. L. A. Kaufer. 

The conclusions of this study represent 
the independent judgment of USRA staff. 
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EXHIBIT A 
CAPITAL COSTS—POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE STUDY 
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Scheme 2— 
Min Use 
via Croxton 


Scheme 1— 
No Bridge- 


Capital item Base 


Scheme 3b— 
Max Use 
via Allentown 


Scheme 3a— 
Max Use 


via Croxton Capital item 


Scheme 1— 
No Bridge- 
Base 


Scheme 2— 
_ Min Use 
via Croxton 


Scheme 3a— 
Max Use 
via Croxton 


Scheme 3b— 
_ Max Use 
via Allentown 


Repair fire damage only (maxi- 
mum estimate). 

Rehabilitate bridge 

sory approaches, 10 mph 


s. 30 mph: 
“Say Philipsburg Maybrook.. 
(2) Maybrook-Highland 
(3) Poughkeepsie-Hopewell __ 
(4) MQ—Maybrook 


Upgrade yd capacity: 


Electrification Marian-Croxton___. 


NR 
NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 


NR 
176, 095 


55, 000 
5, 510, 000 
2, 550, 000 


650, 000 
NR 


NR 
NR 
NR 


NR 1, 300, 
13, 079, 075 6, 655, 305 
6, 679, 210 


1, 300, 000 
14, 644, 575 
950 14, 463, 480 


Note: Benefit to existing traffic due to construction of new connection at Marian Junction is included in operating savings economies. 


EXHIBIT B 


POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE STUDY OPERATING COST VARIANCE—SAVINGS (INCREASED COST) SCHEME 1 VS. 2, 3a AND 3b, 1973 VOLUMES 


Item Unit Rate 


s.s.s 


Car Days: | 
Via Bridge 
Via Selkirk 
Switching Cost: 


Oak Island- 


Oak Point.. : 
52, 366 


Capital Cost. - 
Gaio (1 fs S erg ears Cone 


Scheme 2 


Scheme 1 Units/yr 


Statistical Status 


Final manual (337, 370 
Final computer. 424, 569 
Final manual... 


(67, 160) 
960 


266, £20, 200 
(32, $09, 400) 
(1, 679, 000) 

(235, 060) 


(46, 410) 


(442, 335 

` 00, 151 

(15.300) (121,941 
(26, 100) 


1,277 66, 871 


(760, 179 
12, t02, 980 - 


5/yr 


61) 


50) 


Scheme 3b 
Units/yr 


Scheme 3a 


Units/yr 5/yr 5/yr 


) (3, 650) 


(21, 079) 
9, 613, 510 


822, 344 


761, 533 
2, RR 

(134) 
(20, 040) 


(41, 975) 
3, 347, 930 


464, 822, 700 
(20, 567, 750) 
(1, 049, 375) 
(147, 075) 


ga nth 
739, 367 


"QI; 250) 


(1, 545 
(12; 775) 


(230, 740 


{ 1,430 3,925 
(103, 060) (296, 631) 1(29, 382) (32, 023) 
) (105, 600) (841, 632) 
(91, 440) (oea, 597) 
106, 560 376, 156 


40, 165 
} 


a 


) , 040 
(30, 960) 
(11, 380) 


NA 


(46, 148 


(11; 930) (94, 633 


1,277 


(94; 683 
66, 871 


)- 


FOUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE STUDY—SCHEME 1 VS. 3b 1973, 1978, 1885 OPERATING COST VARIANCE—SAVINGS (INCREASED COST) 


EXHIBIT C 


Caboose 

100 Unit Miles 3.5 units/Tr. - 
r Devp: 
Via Bridge 


Oak Point 
Correcting Savings for existing traffic resulting from Marian Jct 
Convection. 
Normalized Maint. on Poughkeepsie Bridge 


Capital cost.. 


1973 


Unit rate Statistical status Units/yr 


3/yr 


1978 1985 


Units/yr 5/yr Units/yr 5yr yr 


5.775315 Final Manual........ 
. 085796 Final Computer 


(41, 975) 
3, 647, 930 


484, 323, 700 
(20, 567, $50) 
(1, 249, 375) 
147, 095) 


EA 419 
739, 367 


684, 693 


1.568706 Final Manual.....---_ 
2, 745, 093 Final Manual_....._. 


(230; 749 


(91, 340) 


5, 040 
(30, S€0) 
(11, 830) 

NA 


EA: 028) 


) (30, 859) 


7, 107, 883 
382, 048, 930 


(25, 
7, 136, 27 


386, 259, 217 
(12, 674, 330) 
(646, 375) 
(20, 530) 


(149, 390) 
614, 392 


558, 957 
(23, 670) 


952 
1420213 


(178, 220) 
607, 691 


562, 758 
(22: 273) 
(1, 136) 
) (169) 430) 
3, 162 1,297 
(66, 115) (27, 103) 
(74, 973) 3,179) 
35, 163 95, 115 
2; 984 
(26, 356) 
(10; 444) 
NA 


Mr. CANNON. I would urge my col- 
leagues to seriously consider when we 
are told by the managers that it is not 
economic, that it is, in effect, a waste of 
taxpayers’ funds, that it is not carrying 
out the responsibilities that we have im- 
posed on ConRail, I submit the amend- 
ment should not be accepted, as much 
as I would like to help my very good 


friends and my seat colleague here to 
solve a problem in his part of the coun- 
try. But it is just not an economic 
solution. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, how 
much time is left on this amendment? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes are left to the proponents of the 
amendment and 2 minutes left to the 
opponents. 

Mr. DANFORTH. In the 2 minutes, at 
least 1 of the 2 minutes, left of the op- 
ponents, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that really the question here is whether 
we allow ConRail to be managed pro- 
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fessionally or whether Congress tries to 
impose its will on the professional man- 
agers of this organization, 

The Department of Transportation, 
ConRail itself, the U.S. Railway Associa- 
tion have all looked into the question of 
rebuilding the Poughkeepsie Bridge, and 
they have all opposed it. It would seem 
to me that we would be making a seri- 
ous mistake if we were to impose our 
political will against the professional 
managers of ConRail, and really that 
ConRail would never fulfill what I think 
its potential is, of becoming a viable 
economic entity, if we are continually 
trying to build bridges or have other 
operational changes in ConRail for the 
sake of our constituents. 


I think I have done a fairly good job 
in the Senate of trying to help out the 
East Coast. I am kind of getting used to 
it now, and enjoying it. But I think this 
is really going a little bit too far and, for 
that reason, I oppose the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I can understand the 
desire of my colleagues from Nevada and 
Missouri in asking Congress not to inter- 
fere with the management of ConRal. 
But when you get a situation where they 
are absolutely wrong, I think the time 
has come for Congress to have its input. 

In the final analysis we do vote the 
funds year in and year out to keep Con- 
Rail going. 

I want to point out that the U.S. Rail- 
way Association report was specifically 
rebutted by the Tri-State Regional Plan- 
ning Association’s report. They point out 
that the Selkirk detour is not the best 
route for rail traffic between some 10 
States, and between Connecticut, New 
York City, and Long Island. Traffic mov- 
ing on this southwest-northeast axis 
would be better served by the Poughkeep- 
sie Bridge. 

Concerning costs, I think it should be 
further pointed out that the State of 
New York has offered $486,000 toward 
the repair of the bridge, and the State of 
Connecticut has offered $450,000 on top 
of that. Then there is available $359,000 
from the insurance settlement from the 
fire. So we do have a total of more than 
$1.3 million available. The costs are 
higher due to inflation and the failure 
to move ahead. 

I would like to sum up by pointing out 
the following: 

The bridge is the shortest route be- 
tween New England and Metropolitan 
New York and the Atlantic seaboard; 

The Poughkeepsie route avoids a 150- 
mile detour to Selkirk, N.Y.; 

It is the major gateway for coal to the 
Northeast from Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virignia, and Kentucky coal fields; 

Repair of the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
was recommended by the U.S. Railway 
Association’s final system plan; 

There is only one bridge crossing the 
Hudson above New York City, thereby 
representing a national security threat 
in the event of disaster or sabotage; 

The yard at Selkirk is frequently shut 
down, because of had weather; 

Because of rerouted traffic to Selkirk, 
much rail traffic from southeast New 
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York and southern New England has 
been lost to truckers; and 

The deteriorated condition of the 
bridge poses a safety hazard. 

It seems to us that restoration of the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge has been supported 
continuously by the Connecticut and 
New York transportation departments. 

We feel it is absolutely essential to do 
the job and to take care of the problems 
of New England and New York. I do be- 
lieve we should rely upon both these as- 
sociations. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired on the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Martha Mo- 
loney of Senator Forp’s staff; Doug 
Svendson, Bill Johnson, and Tim Lynch 
of the committee staff be permitted the 
privileges of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I ask unanimous 
consent that Butch Almstedt of my staff; 
and Matt Scocozza of the Commerce 
Committee staff be accorded the priv- 
ileges of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the managers of the bill and 
the chairman of the committee and the 
author of the amendment and others 
have any objection to setting this amend- 
ment temporarily aside and let me call 
up an amendment which, I think, has a 
good chance of being accepted? I ask 
this only because I am supposed to be 
down at the Appropriations Committee 
right now handling the markup of my 
Interior appropriation bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to that ef- 
fect, if there is no objection. 

Mr. LONG. No objection. 

Mr. DANFORTH. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1552 
(Purpose: To provide for monitoring of the 
Consolidated Rail Corporation) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk an unprinted amend- 
ment and ask that it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
ROBERT C. Byrp) proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 1552. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 8, after line 2, insert a new section 
as follows: 
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Sec. 4. Section 307 of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act is amended by inserting 
after subsection (b) a new subsection (c) 
as follows: 

“(c) Monitoring of the Corporation.—(1) 
The Association shall also report to the 
Congress, in accordance with this subsection, 
on the policies of the Corporation and the 
results of such policies with respect to opera- 
tions, cost containment, and marketing. 

(2) Within 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this subsection, the Association 
shall (A) subdivide each such policy area 
into constituent parts or groups of parts 
which are specific and significant, (B) iden- 
tify the most appropriate indicia to reflect 
accurately such parts or groups of parts, and 
(C) (i) determine any and all deficiencies in 
data used to compute the values of such 
indicia including consistency and clarity of 
definitions, timeliness of data entry, editing 
and validation of input data, and processing, 
and (ii) outline the efforts of the Association 
and Corporation to correct the deficiencies 
and the results of such efforts. On or before 
the end of such 90-day period, the Associa- 
tion shall submit to the Congress such 
methodological information and additional 
information which the Association deems 
necessary or appropriate to further the pur- 
pose of this title. 

“(3) Using such indicia, the Association 
shall report on (A) the relationship of each 
constituent part of groups of parts to the 
Corporation's revenue and capital and oper- 
ating expenses, (B) the extent to which such 
parts or group of parts contributes to profits 
or losses, (C) the efforts of management to 
contain or reduce the contribution of such 
part or group of parts to losses, (D) the re- 
sults of such efforts, and (E) such other in- 
formation as the Association deems necessary 
or appropriate. 

(4) The Association shall (A) transmit to 
the Congress the first such monitoring re- 
port pursuant to paragraph (3) at the end 
of the first calendar quarter which begins 
after the end of the 90-day period for prep- 
aration and submission of the methodo- 
logical information pursuant to paragraph 
(2), (B) report such monitoring information 
to the Congress at the end of the first quarter 
of each calendar year thereafter, (C) update 
methodological and monitoring information 
periodically as the Association deems neces- 
sarv or appropriate, but in no case less fre- 
quently than once a year, and (D) where the 
results of such updating are statistically sig- 
nificant or relevant to Congressional policy- 
making, report them and the reasons for 
their significance at the end of the calendar 
quarter in which the updating occurred.” 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I will state to 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut (Mr. Ristcorr) that this probably 
will not take more than 3 or 4 minutes, 
so I will not discommode him. 


Mr. LONG. We are willing to take the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the problems of the old Penn Central 
and other bankrupt railroads seem to 
proliferate. ConRail, the successor to the 
bankrupt lines, has been in business for 
only 2 years and 3 months. During this 
period, the Federal Government has in- 
vested about $2.1 billion, but revenues 
still are not sufficient to cover mounting 
losses. 

Indeed, in its May 1978 report to the 
Congress, the U.S. Railway Association— 
ConRail’s Federal banker—states that 
over the next 5 years the Corporation 
probably will need Federal funds in ad- 
dition to its latest request for $1.3 billion. 
The Railway Association’s assessment is 
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supported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which regulates rail rates, 
and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion, which advises the Secretary of 
Transportation on rail matters. 

Testifying before congressional au- 
thorizing and appropriating committees 
this year, ConRail’s management ex- 
pressed belief that the course it is pur- 
suing will resolve problems over which it 
has control. Prior to this testimony, Con- 
Rail prepared a confidential memoran- 
dum for prospective institutional inves- 
tors regarding equipment leasing. It 
states that ConRail cannot assure that 
it will be able to implement its plan for 
improving those operations on which its 
profitability goals depend, such as effi- 
cient utilization of plant and equipment. 

Where does this leave us? ConRail tells 
Congress that it can solve its problems 
and tells prospective investors that it can 
make no promises. The Railway Associa- 
tion calculates that in order to turn a 
profit ConRail probably will need Federal 
funds in addition to those contained in 
this authorization. 

These conflicting and nebulous assess- 
ments lead me to conclude that more 
concrete information is needed in order 
for Congress to make sound budgetary 
projections. Planning is essential to con- 
tain the Federal deficit. 

In its April 1978 study of ConRail’s 
profitability, the General Accounting Of- 
fice recommends that— 

{S]ystematic reporting of efficiency improve- 
ments could help the Congress monitor how 
well ConRail is meeting its goals. 


The purpose of my amendment to S. 
2788 is to provide the Congress with such 
& report. 

First, the amendment directs the Rail- 
way Association to prepare and submit 
to the Congress methodological informa- 
tion to monitor three areas of its busi- 
ness: Operations, cost containment, and 
marketing. The association would use its 
discretionary authority to subdivide these 
areas and determine how to represent 
them. 

For example, a significant part of yard 
operations is switching. The number of 
missed switches would serve as an indi- 
cator of this part of yard operations. 

Selecting subdivisions and appropriate 
indicators to monitor them would com- 
prise the initial methodological report. It 
must be completed and transmitted to 
Congress for review wihin 90 days after 
enactment. 

As the report accompanying the bill 
documents, the committee sought assur- 
ances that the association would inten- 
sify its financial oversight activities. In 
making such assurances to the distin- 
guished chairman. Senator Cannon, the 
president of the association, Mr. Donald 
Cole, stated that monitoring “* * * is the 
only reasonable course of action.” He 
went on to say: 

By identifying serious problems as early as 


possible, the Association will have time to 
work with ConRail to seek solutions to them. 


The amendment before us is struc- 
tured to provide for such an early warn- 
ing report. 
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The committee’s action to assure im- 
proved oversight predates that corre- 
spondence. Guided by the chairman of 
the Surface Transportation Subcommit- 
tee, Senator Lonc, and full committee 
chairman, Senator Cannon, the Senate 
already facilitated broadening the scope 
and staff of the association’s monitoring 
operations. In developing and fortifying 
their in-house monitoring capability, the 
marketing staff, for example, has 
become “* * * an integral part of our 
monitoring capability,” a:cording to the 
president of the association in corre- 
spondence with Senator Cannon referred 
to earlier. 

This amendment also is consistent 
with the work of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and its Transportation 
Subcommittee on which I serve. Both the 
full committee chairman, Senator Mac- 
NuSON, and the subcommittee chairman, 
Senator Baym, are particularly knowl- 
edgeable about rail matters. In order for 
proper budgetary planning, the commit- 
tee noted in the report accompanying 
the ConRail appropriations measure that 
it needs “* * * more specific, relevant, 
and timely (oversight) information.” 

I do not envisage that the monitoring 
report provided for in my amendment 
would substitute for the specific infor- 
mation requested by the Appropriations 
Committee, nor would they be mutually 
exclusive. On the contrary, they share a 
common data base, although the data 
would be organized differently in each 
report. À 

The perspective of each report also dif- 
fers. The monitoring report is more de- 
scriptive; the information which the 
Appropriations Committee requested is 
more evaluative. As such, they are 
complementary. 

Not only does my amendment comple- 
ment the efforts of both the authorizing 
and appropriating committees as well as 
the association, but also it provides a use- 
ful oversight tool for each Senator. My 
amendment envisions that the periodic 
reports will be concise and understand- 
able—essential elements of effective 
communication. 

The amendment is structured so that 
the report focuses on those areas of Con- 
Rail’s business which contribute signifi- 
cantly to losses. The report would indi- 
cate the steps management is taking to 
bring those losses under control and the 
results of such efforts. A Senator could 
judge for himself how well ConRail is 
meeting its goals. 

I believe that we have an obligation 
to the customers and the communities 
served by ConRail as well as to all tax- 
payers to assure that the railroad per- 
forms according to sound operational 
and financial principles. This amend- 
ment provides a mechanism which is 
simple, reasonable, and effective to hold 
the Railway Association, ConRail, and 
Congress accountable for the fulfillment 
of that obligation. 

The amendment is designed to encour- 
age efficiency which not only would min- 
imize ConRail’s dependence on the Fed- 
eral Treasury, but also it would help to 
alleviate the national boxcar shortage 
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and some of our energy problems. It also 
would help to improve business and em- 
ployment conditions in the Northeast— 
the last region of the country to re- 
cover from the severe 1974—75 recession. 
No less important, cutting operating 
costs and improving service would make 
recent rate increases less inflationary. 

The manager of the bill knows about 
the amendment, since I have discussed 
it with him. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment seeking a report on efficien- 
cies and improvements. We have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. DANFORTH. The amendment is 
acceptable to this side. 

Mr. President, in addition to the 
names previously mentioned, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Mal Sterrett of the 
Commerce Committee staff be accorded 
the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Is all time 
on the amendment yielded back? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I understand 
that Mr. CANNON wanted to be joined as 
a cosponsor of the amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Mr. CANNoNn, Mr. Baym, and Mr. Mc- 
Govern be added as cosponsors of the 
amendment. 

I thank the manager of the bill (Mr. 
Lonc) for his cooveration, and I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. I move. to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3406 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Risicorr). The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inovye), and the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre) is 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) is ab- 
sent because of death in family. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 45, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 273 Leg.]} 
YEAS—48 


Hatfield, 
Paul G. 


Baker 
Bentsen 
Brooke Hathaway 
Bumpers Humphrey 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Case Javits 
Chafee Kennedy 
Chiles Magnuson 
Church Mathias 
DeConcini Matsunaga 
Dole McGovern 
Domenici Melcher 
Durkin Metzenbaum 
Eagleton Morgan 
Gravel Moynihan 
Hart Muskie 
Hatfield, Nunn 

Mark O. Packwood 


NAYS—45 


Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hodges 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 
Lugar 


NOT VOTING—7 


Inouye Randolph 
Johnston 
McIntyre 


Pell 

Percy 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


McClure 
Nelson 
Pearson 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Schmitt 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Zorinsky 


Allen 
Bartlett 


Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Danforth 
Eastland 
Ford 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Haskell 

So Mr. Risicorr’s amendment 
3406) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1553 


(No. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 


The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1553: 

On page 9, after line 2, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 4. Section 505 of the Railroad Revitali- 
zation and Regulatory Reform Act (45 U.S.C. 
825) is amended by (a) striking the last sen- 
tence of subsection (d)(3) thereof; and (b) 
striking “purchase under this title after 
September 30, 1978," and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, after September 30, 1979, make 
commitments to purchase under this title” 
in subsection (e) thereof. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment was requested by the Department 
of Transportation. The amendment lifts 
the $100 million ceiling on trustee cer- 
tificates. It extends the rail assistance 
program under title V of the 4R Act 
from September 30, 1978, to September 
30, 1979. It raises the ceiling on the 
amount of certificates that may be pur- 
chased. With more railroads threatened 
with bankruptcy, the Department of 
Transportation recommended that this 
ceiling be lifted and that the program 
be extended for the additional year. 

I know of no objection to the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 
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Mr. DANFORTH. It is acceptable to 
this side, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT 1554 
(Purpose: To provide for relocation expenses 
of the General Manager of the Alaska 

Railroad) 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. DAN- 
FORTH) proposes unprinted amendment 
numbered 1554: 

On page 9, after line 2, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 4. (a) The first section of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to authorize the President 
of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes’, approved 
March 12, 1914 (38 Stat. 305; 43 U.S.C. 957), 
is amended by insertnig after ‘to fix com- 
pensation of all officers, agents, or other 
employees designated by him;’ the following: 
‘and, not withstanding any other provision 
of law or regulation, to fix relocation, travel 
and transportation expenses for the General 
Manager of the railroad designated under 
this Act’. 

(b) This section shall apply to the Gen- 
eral Manager serving on the date of enact- 
ment of this section with respect to reloca- 
tion, travel, or transportation expenses were 
incurred before or after the date of enact- 
ment of this section.” 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, the 
reasons for this amendment stem from 
an unfortunate set of circumstances in- 
volving the present general manager in 
1976. At that time, the Department of 
Transportation was involved in an inten- 
sive search for a qualified individual to 
serve as the chief executive officer of 
the Alaska Railroad, which is the Na- 
tion’s only federally owned and operated 
railroad. Representations were made to 
the individual who was subsequently re- 
cruited that transportation and reloca- 
tion expenses would be paid for him. 
Those expenses were actually paid by the 
Department of Transportation. Since 
that time, the General Accounting Office 
has determined that no authority existed 
to provide travel and relocation expenses 
to an individual who is not already in 
Government service. Accordingly, the 
Department must seek reimbursement 
for approximately $5,000 from this in- 
dividual in spite of their 1976 written 
committment to cover same. 

At this time, I would like to point out 
that relocation from the Lower 48 to the 
State of Alaska is a substantial expendi- 
ture and is sometimes a controlling is- 
sue as to whether or not an individual 
accepts a position. Accordingly, travel 
and relocation expenses have tradition- 
ally been extended to each new general 
manager in the past. 

This amendment will honor the 1976 


commitment made to the present gen- 
eral manager and it will insure that the 


Department will have the clear authority 
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to make similar commitments to all fu- 
ture general managers. 

This amendment is offered at the re- 
quest of Senator Stevens of Alaska, I 
ask that it be accepted at this time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment covers a very limited situation. I 
believe it is appropriate that we take the 
matter to conference. I have no objec- 
tion. 

I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I join 
Senator Lonc in supporting this bill to 
provide additional funding authorization 
for the ConRail system. 

On April 1, 1976, ConRail began opera- 
tions with a $2.026 billion Federal in- 
vestment as the successor to seven bank- 
rupt and deteriorated railroads. At the 
time, Congress expected that this in- 
vestment would enable the massive 17,- 
000-mile rail system to become profitable 
by 1980. Unfortunately, the $2.026 billion 
has proven to be insufficient. The legisla- 
tion we are now concerned with in- 
creases the Federal commitment to Con- 
Rail by $1.2 billion for a total Federal 
commitment of $3.226 billion. 

The hearings conducted on this bill 
revealed that many of the factors in 
increased costs were beyond ConRail’s 
control. The severe winters of 1977 and 
1978, a coal strike, rising labor costs, 
escalations in the prices of steel and tim- 
ber, and longer than expected down- 
times for repairs are some of the con- 
tributors to ConRail’s present situation. 

The major problem is decreased traffic 
flow. It now appears that early projec- 
tions of ConRail’s traffic have not been 
realized. Specifically, the originating 
traffic throughout the ConRail system 
has not increased at the rate contem- 
plated in the final system plan. For- 
tunately, ConRail’s operations have 
shown continued increased efficiencies to 
help close the financial gap. 


In the 94th Congress, the bill creating 
ConRail, S. 2718, originally contained a 
provision which estimated a $3 billion 
Federal investment. The Department of 
Transportation and Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget strongly supported a 
$2.1 billion Federal investment. In retro- 
spect, the Senate's original figure was 
quite close to the amount which we now 
believe necessary to insure ConRail’s es- 
sential service will be maintained. 

The $1.2 billion in additional funding 
provided in this bill will be supplemented 
by $960 million in private equipment fi- 
nancing. ConRail is optimistic that it 
will be able to generate this private capi- 
tal. 

This bill demonstrates the continuing 
support of Congress for ConRail. The 
private sector has demonstrated its sup- 
port in massive equipment financing al- 
ready accomplished and planned over the 
next 2 years. 
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Mr. President, the bill before us is es- 

sential to the future of our national 
transportation system. It is especially es- 
sential to our Nation’s railroads, and to 
industry in the Northeast. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this bill. 
@ Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate now has before it S. 2788, the Re- 
gional Rail Reorganization Amendments 
of 1978. The purpose of this bill is pri- 
marily to authorize additional funding 
for purchase of ConRail securities by the 
U.S. Railway Association. Of course, we 
are all disappointed, but not surprised, 
that additional Federal investment in 
ConRail is needed. I certainly hope that 
this increased authorization will provide 
sufficient assistance to permit ConRail to 
attain financial self-sufficiency as a pri- 
vate, for-profit corporation. 

I would like to say a few words about 
the potential impact of this bill on the 
Federal budget for fiscal year 1979. The 
first budget resolution approved by the 
Congress assumes a need for additional 
support for ConRail, as was recom- 
mended by the Commerce Committee in 
its March 15 report to the Budget Com- 
mittee. Further, the funding level con- 
templated by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for this bill is consistent with the 
target spending totals in the first budget 
resolution. Full funding of the new au- 
thorizations in S. 2788 would cause our 
budget targets for fiscal year 1979 to be 
exceeded, but, fortunately that is not 
expected. 

Mr. President, ConRail represents a 
unique attempt to solve a difficult prob- 
lem through Federal investment in a pri- 
vate corporation. If this attempt suc- 
ceeds, the Federal investment will be 
fully repaid. I continue to hope that will 
happen. 

I commend my colleague, Senator 
Lone, and the Commerce Committee for 
their attention to this matter of repay- 
ment in the provisions of the bill which 
establish an employee stock ownership 
plan. The language of the bill as reported 
raised some question as to whether es- 
tablishment of the ESOP would reduce 
ConRail’s obligation to repay the Gov- 
ernment. However, the amendment ac- 
cepted by the distinguished floor man- 
ager clarifies that nothing in this bill re- 
lieves ConRail of the responsibility of re- 
paying the U.S. Railway Association and, 
therefore, the U.S. Treasury, its full in- 
debtedness, meaning the indebtedness 
that is created when appropriated funds 
are used to purchase ConRail securities. 
I am aware that our investment may or 
may not pay off: It is a risk. But the con- 
gressional budget process was estab- 
lished to keep an eye on the expenditures 
and receipts implied by the legislative 
actions of the Congress. Therefore, I am 
grateful that the proposed statute is now 
clear about what is intended regarding 
future Federal receipts. 

Mr. President, I know that all Senators 
are hopeful that the Federal Govern- 
ment will be reimbursed in full for its in- 
vestment in ConRail, and I commend 
Senator Lone for taking pains to keep 
our hopes alive.@ 
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@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I wish to 
state that were there a rollcall vote on 
the ConRail bill, I would have cast my 
vote in the negative.@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. Are there 
further amendments? 

If there be no further amendments to 
be proposed, the question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, upon the 
disposition of the bill now before the 
Senate, the ConRail bill, the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of calendar 
order No. 755, S. 2759, which has been 
cleared on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I recognize that ConRail is an 
established fact. 

I believe that it was a mistake for the 
Federal Government to bail out the Penn 
Central and five other northeastern rail- 
roads in the legislation of 1973, and I 
opposed that legislation. Of course, that 
is now history. 

One of the principal reasons for my 
opposition to the Regional Rail Reorga- 
nization Act of 1973 was my belief that 
ConRail would turn out to be a sponge 
for ever-increasing amounts of tax 
dollars. 

The legislation before us today con- 
firms that suspicion. It asks for an addi- 
tional $1.2 billion in Federal funding for 
ConRail, which is an addition of 60 per- 
cent to the original Federal investment 
of just over $2 billion. 

But more than that, I think the Senate 
should face the fact that the sum of $1.2 
billion is probably far less than ConRail 
actually will require over the next 5 
years. 

This is not mere conjecture on my 
part: the U.S. Railway Association, in its 
report to Congress on ConRail perform- 
ance in 1977, projects the need for Fed- 
eral financing through 1982 as some- 
where between $1.1 billion and $3.8 bil- 
lion, Admittedly, the figure of $1.2 bil- 
lion falls between these extremes, but 
USRA comments in its report that the 
ConRail estimate of its needs is so close 
to the optimistic end of the range that it 
has a low probability of being achieved. 

I think the probability is indeed very 
low. The real probability is that ConRail 
will be back before the Congress for more 
billions, not once again but many times 
again. 

Analyzing ConRail’s problems, USRA 
comments that several factors have con- 
tributed to its continuing difficulties. Of 
these, some are clearly beyond ConRail’s 
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control, such as two harsh winters and 
several strikes in major shipping indus- 
tries. 

On the other hand, USRA also ob- 
serves that ConRail “has provided poor 
service” and “has not come to grips with 
its car utilization problem.” It also is 
critical of the fact that ConRail has by 
far the highest ratio of labor costs to 
revenues of all major railroads. 

And to top it off, ConRail paid its top 
officials $417,000 in incentive bonuses in 
1977—a year in which the road lost $367 
million. 

I suggest that the Government has an 
obligation to the taxpayers to ride herd 
on ConRail’s management performance. 
It seems to me obvious that not enough 
is being done in this area. 

I have little optimism that large defi- 
cits will be avoided in the future opera- 
tions of ConRail. But at least the Con- 
gress and the administration, through 
the appropriate committees and agen- 
cies, should insure that such losses as 
occur are those which cannot be avoided. 
Waste and mismanagement cannot be 
tolerated. 

I shall vote against S. 2788, and I shall 
continue to oppose further Federal 
funding for ConRail until its manage- 
ment begins to show the responsibility 
in handling public funds which the tax- 
payers of our country have a right to 
demand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the U.S. Rail- 
way Association report to Congress of 
May 31, 1978, concerning ConRail finan- 
cial estimates, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RANGE OF PROBABLE FUNDING REQUIREMENTS 


The Association has made independent 
forecasts of Conrail’s revenue, net income, 
and Government funding needs. These fore- 
casts are used to monitor Conrail’s current 
performance and to evaluate Conrail’s Gov- 
ernment funding estimates. The forecasts are 
based on recent information affecting oper- 
ating expenses, which was not necessarily 
available at the time Conrail put its plan 
together. They also are based on the as- 
sumption that Conrail’s projected business 
strategies are followed throughout the 5- 
year period. The key assumptions used to de- 
velop USRA’s recent forecasts for 1978-82 
are described in Annex C. 

On the basis of its analysis, the Associa- 
tion questions Conrail’s ability to achieve its 
ambitious maintenance and capital improve- 
ment goals within its projected expense 
levels during the next 5 years, particularly 
in view of Conrail’s difficulties in effectively 
controlling certain operating costs during 
1976 and 1977. Of even greater potential sig- 
nificance, in terms of Conrail’s funding re- 
quirements, is that Conrail’s maintenance 
expenses and capital programs are relatively 
unresponsive to changes in yolume. Thus, a 
modest percentage shortfall in volume and 
revenue can produce a substantial increase 
in funding requirements and in USRA's 
opinion Conrail’s volume and revenue fore- 
casts appear to be overly optimistic based on 
experience to date. 

As part of its analysis of Conrail'’s busi- 
ness plan, the Association developed range 
forecasts of Conrail’s additional Government 
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funding needs and performed a sensitivity 
analysis for the purpose of: 

Examining and testing the validity of the 
underlying asumptions in Conrail’s business 
plan over which Conrail has some contro]l— 
that is, volume, transportation expenses, 
equipment rents, maintenance costs, payroll 
taxes, and capital improvement expendi- 
tures; and 

Determining whether Conrail’s 5-year fi- 
nancial projections are, in fact, both reason- 
able and likely in the context of a broad, yet 
meaningful, range. 

The Association’s range analysis projects 
optimistic and pessimistic funding levels 
which represent limits approximating 80 
percent of the probability range of likely 
outcomes. This range spans the reasonable 
lower and upper funding levels that might 
result from Conrail's business plan.: 

USRA’s range projections show that Con- 
rail may require funding of as little as $1.1 
billion under opimistic assumptions. How- 
ever, the pessimistic projection indicates a 
potential requirement of $3.8 billion through 
1982. These compare to Conrail’s estimated 
funding requirement of $1.3 billion. 

USRA’s forecasts of revenues, net income 
and the estimated range of additional Gov- 
ernment funding required for Conrail are 
summarized in Table 9. 


TABLE 9. SUMMARY COMPARISON OF CONRAIL'S 
BUSINESS PLAN TO USRA RANGE PROJECTIONS, 
1978-82 

[Millions of dollars] 


ConRail 
business 
plan 


USRA range projections 


Item Optimistic Pessimistic 


Additional Government 

funding 83 
Net income (loss). ($35) 
Revenues .... $21, 612 


$1,086 $3, 793 
$239 ($2, 380) 
$21, 926 $19, 697 


Conrail's funding need of $1.283 billion 
falls within the range of the possible ex- 
tremes, but it is so close to the optimistic 
end of the range that it has a low probability 
of being achieved. The Association's analysis 
indicates a significantly greater likelihood 
that Conrail will require substantial funding 
beyond the $1.3 billion requested (perhaps 
as soon as 1980). 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do both 
managers of the bill yield back their 
time? 

Mr. DANFORTH. I yield back our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is, 
shall the bill. as amended, pass? The 
bill, as amended, was passed as follows: 

S. 2788 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “United States Rail- 
way Association Amendments Act of 1978". 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 216(a) of the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 
726(a)) is amended by striking out “$1,100,- 
000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$2,- 
300,000,000”. 

(b) Section 216(b)(2) of such Act (45 
U.S.C. 716(b)(2)) is amended by striking out 
**$1,100,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof, 
*$2,300,000,000". 


tThe Association’s optimistic and pes- 
simistic estimates of funding levels represent 
an attempt to indicate a potential reason- 
able range in funding requirements. How- 
ever, a possibility remains that Conrail’s per- 
formance could be worse (or better) than the 
range projections show. 
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(c) Section 216(f) of such Act (45 U.S.C. 
726(f)) is amended by striking out ‘'$2,100,- 
000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,- 
300,000,000”. 

Sec. 3. Section 216 of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 726) is 
further amended by redesignating subsection 
(f) thereof as subsection (g) and by insert- 
ing immediately after subsection (e) thereof 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(f)(1) The Association shall not invest 
the final $345,000,000 of the additional in- 
vestment in the Corporation authorized by 
the Regional Rail Reorganization Act Amend- 
ments of 1978 unless and until (A) the Cor- 
poration has in effect an employee stock 
ownership plan which satisfies the require- 
ments of paragraphs (2) and (3), and (B) 
the requirements of the other paragraphs of 
this subsection have been satisfied. 

“(2) The employee stock ownership plan 
shall: 

“(A) provide: 

“(i) for a transfer to the plan and alloca- 
tion to the accounts of plan participants in 
periodic installments of Series A preferred 
stock of the Corporation with a stated re- 
demption value of at least $345,000,000 or 
any other securities in an amount deter- 
mined by the Association, with the concur- 
rence of the Finance Committee, as consti- 
tuting a meaningful interest in the Corpora- 
tion, or any combination thereof so deter- 
mined by the Association, with the concur- 
rence of the Finance Committee. The use of 
Series A preferred stock to fund the Em- 
ployee Stock Ownership Plan shall not be 
interpreted to relieve ConRail of the respon- 
sibility for repaying in full to the United 
States Railway Association its indebtedness 
as represented by all shares originally issued 
under Public Law 94-210 and this Act; 

“(ii) for immediate vesting of the rights 
of participants to such securities upon al- 
location, subject to defeasance as a result of 
the plan's termination which termination 
shall occur in the event that, by the end of 
the 120th month beginning after the month 
in which securities or interests therein are 
first allocated to participants’ accounts, the 
Corporation has not attained for two consec- 
utive quarters positive net income and a 
freight labor cost to freight revenue ratio 
equal to the average such ratio for all Class 
I railroads in 1977, as determined pursuant 
to procedures adopted by the Corporation 
pursuant to regulations promulgated by the 
Association with the concurrence of the Fi- 
nance Committee; 

“(B) be an employee benefit plan which 
is designed to invest primarily in employer 
securities; 

“(C) meets such other requirements (simi- 
lar to requirements applicable to employee 
stock ownership plans as defined in section 
4975(e)(7) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954) as the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate may describe; 

“(D) have been approved by the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation to the extent 
and in the manner which may be required by 
the Corporation's articles of incorporation 
and bylaws then in effect; and 

“(E) have been prepared in consultation 
with, and been approved by, the Association 
and the Finance Committee, 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if a plan does not meet the require- 
ments of section 401 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954— 

“(A) stock transferred under paragraph 
(2) and allocated to the account of any 
participant under paragraph (2) shall not 
be considered income of the participant or 
his beneficiary under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 until such stock or dividends 
are actually distributed or made available to 
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the participant or his beneficiary and, at 
such time, shall be taxable under section 72 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (treat- 
ing the participant or his beneficiary as hav- 
ing a basis of 0 in the stock); 

“(B) no amount shall be allocated to any 
participant under the plan in excess of the 
amount which might be allocated if the plan 
met the requirements of section 401 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; and 

“(C) the plan must meet the requirements 
of sections 410 and 415 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. 

“(4) The Corporation shall adopt such 
terms and conditions governing the securities 
or interests therein to be transferred to the 
plan (including limitations on voting rights) 
as the Association, with the concurrence of 
the Finance Committee, determines are nec- 
essary to protect reasonably the interests of 
the United States in the litigation pursuant 
to Section 303(c) of this Act and in the 
event of any action to further reorganize or 
restructure the Corporation’s assets or 
capital structure. 

“(5) The Corporation, the Association, and 
a representative appointed by the Chairman 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
as representative of all the classes or crafts 
of employees of the Corporation shall en- 
gage in negotiations to agree upon a plan 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
subsection. The parties shall incorporate 
their agreement into a written plan instru- 
ment specifying the terms and conditions set 
forth in this subsection and such other 
terms and conditions as they may decide 
upon, with the concurrence of the Finance 
Committee, unless the parties are unable to 
reach an agreement on the plan follow- 
ing the exertion of every reasonable effort 
to do so, in accordance with the Railway 
Labor Act, in which event, the Corporation 
and the Association, with the concurrence 
of the Finance Committee, shall establish a 
written plan with such terms and conditions 
as they may agree upon in accordance with 
this subsection. Within one year after the 
effective date of this subsection, the Cor- 
poration shall transmit a draft of such plan 
to the Congress and shall report on its prog- 
ress in establishing and administering the 
plan. The report shall include recommenda- 
tions of contractual and statutory provisions 
necessary to reasonably (A) exempt any 
Trustee of the plan, the Corporation, the As- 
sociation, any member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and any other person from any fi- 
duciary duty, responsibility or liability for 
the acquisition of, investment in, or reten- 
tion of any security or interest therein of the 
Corporation or for any other transaction 
contemplated by this subsection and (B) 
provide for the United States to indemnify, 
defend, and hold harmless such persons 
against any and all liabilities, claims, ac- 
tions, judgments, amounts paid in settle- 
ment, and costs and expenses actually in- 
curred in connection with any matter so 
exempted in which it is determined that such 
persons were acting in good faith and in a 
manner they believed to not be opposed to 
the best interests of the plan. 

“(6) Within fourteen months of the effec- 
tive date of this subsection, the Association 
shall report to the Congress on the draft 
plan on any legal obstacle to the ability of 
the Corporation to effectuate and implement 
an employee stock ownership plan of the 
nature contemplated by this subsection, in- 
cluding specific recommendations on amend- 
ments to this subsection and other relevant 
laws which would harmonize the require- 
ments of this subsection with those other 
laws. The Department of Transportation and 
the Department of Treasury, as each finds 
appropriate, shall provide separate com- 
ments to the Association for inclusion with 
such report. 
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“(71)For the purposes of this subsection, 
the officers of each duly authorized repre- 
sentative of the crafts or classes of the em- 
ployees of the Corporation who have been 
given leaves of absence by the Corporation 
to serve as such officers, are to be eligible 
to participate in such plan on the same basis 
as are employees whose employment is gov- 
erned by a collective bargaining agreement 
with the Corporation”. 

Sec. 4. (a) The first section of the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize the President 
of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes”, approved March 12, 
1914 (38 Stat. 305; 43 U.S.C. 957), is amended 
by inserting after “to fix compensation of all 
officers, agents, or other employees designated 
by him;” the following: “and, not with- 
standing any other provision of law or regu- 
lation, to fix relocation, travel and trans- 
portation expenses for the General Manager 
of the railroad designated under this Act”. 

(b) This section shall apply to the Gen- 
eral Manager serving on the date of enact- 
ment of this section with respect to reloca- 
tion, travel, or transportation expenses were 
incurred before or after the date of enact- 
ment of this section. 

Sec. 5. Section 505 of the Railroad Re- 
vitalization and Regulatory Reform Act (45 
U.S.C. 825) is amended by (a) striking the 
last sentence of subsection (d)(3) thereof; 
and (b) striking “purchase under this title 
after September 30, 1978,” and “inserting in 
lieu thereof “, after September 30, 1979, 
make commitments to purchase under this 
title” in subsection (e) thereof. 


Sec. 6. (a) The Consolidated Rail Corpo- 
ration shall (1) carry out such reconstruc- 
tion of the railroad bridge over the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, New York, as is 
necessary for the purposes of this section and 
make appropriate repairs and improvements 
in rail yards and tracks which service the 
rail system using such bridge, (2) restore 
freight service on such system at least to the 
extent provided prior to the fire damage 
to such bridge in 1974, and (3) take appro- 
priate steps to promote the use of such 
system. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary of Transportation not to 
exceed $9,000,000 for making payments to 
the Corporation to cover costs incurred pur- 
suant to subsection (a) (1). 


Sec. 7. Section 307 of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act is amended by inserting 
after subsection (b) a new subsection (c) 
as follows: 

“(C) MONITORING OF THE CoRPORATION.— 
(1) The Association shall also report to the 
Congress, in accordance with this subsection, 
on the policies of the Corporation and the 
results of such policies with respect to opera- 
tions, cost containment, and marketing. 

“(2) Within 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this subsection, the Association 
shall (A) subdivide each such policy area 
into constituent parts or groups of parts 
which are specific and significant, (B) iden- 
tify the most appropriate indicia to reflect 
accurately such parts or groups of parts, and 
(C)(i) determine any and all deficiencies 
in data used to compute the values of such 
indicia including consistency and clarity of 
definitions, timeliness of data entry, editing 
and validation of input data, and processing, 
and (ii) outline the efforts of the Association 
and Corporation to correct the deficiencies 
and the results of such efforts. On'or before 
the end of such 90-day period, the Associa- 
tion shall submit to the Congress such meth- 
odological information and additional in- 
formation which the Association deems nec- 
essary or appropriate to further the purpose 
of this title. 
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“(3) Using such indicia, the Association 
shall report on (A) the relationship of each 
constituent part or groups of parts to the 
Corporation's revenue and capital and oper- 
ating expenses, (B) the extent to which such 
parts or group of parts contributes to profits 
or losses, (C) the efforts of management to 
contain or reduce the contribution of such 
part or group of parts to losses, (D) the re- 
sults of such efforts, and (E) such other in- 
formation as the Association deems neces- 
sary or appropriate. 

“(4) The Association shall (A) transmit 
to the Congress the first such monitoring 
report pursuant to paragraph (3) at the end 
of the first calendar quarter which begins 
after the end of the 90-day period for prepa- 
ration and submission of the methodologi- 
cal information pursuant to paragraph (2), 
(B) report such monitoring information to 
the Congress at the end of the first quarter 
of each calendar year thereafter, (C) update 
methodological and monitoring information 
periodically as the Association deems neces- 
sary or appropriate, but in no case less fre- 
quently than once a year, and (D) where 
the results of such updating are statistically 
significant or relevant to congressional 
policymaking, report them and the reasons 
for their significance at the end of the calen- 
dar quarter in which the updating occurred.”. 


The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to amend the Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act of 1973 to authorize the pur- 
chase of an additional $1,200,000,000 of the 
series A preferred stock of the Corporation, 
and for other purposes, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. CANNON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make techni- 
cal and clerical corrections in the en- 
grossment of S. 2788. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Sen- 
ator withhold that suggestion? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Yes. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Chair lay the next bill before the 
Senate? 


DOMESTIC VIOLENCE PREVENTION 
AND SERVICES ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No, 755, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2759) to provide for Federal sup- 
port and stimulation of State, local, and com- 
munity activities to prevent domestic vio- 
lence and assist the victims of domestic vio- 
lence, for coordination of Federal programs 
and activities pertaining to domestic vio- 
lence, and for other purposes, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Human Resources with an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 


tute. 
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Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Susanne Mar- 
tinez, Jack Wickes, Jack Andrews, Pa- 
tricia Markey and Jon Steinberg be 
granted privilege of the floor during con- 
sideration of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, S. 
2759, the proposed Domestic Violence 
Prevention and Services Act, was intro- 
duced on March 16, 1978. Joining me in 
cosponsoring the bill were Senators Har- 
RISON WILLIAMS, JR., JAcOB K. JAVITS, 
DonaLp W. RIEGLE, JR., S. I. HAYAKAWA, 
JENNNINGS RANDOLPH, CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY, ROBERT T, STAF- 
FORD, WENDELL R. ANDERSON, BIRCH BAYH, 
JAMES ABOUREZK, and PATRICK J. LEAHY. 
Senators SparK M. MATSUNAGA, MIKE 
GRAVEL, MURIEL HUMPHREY, MARK HAT- 
FIELD, and EpwarD BROOKE subsequently 
joined in cosponsorship. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr. President, I chaired hearings held 
by the Subcommittee on Child and Hu- 
man Development of the Committee on 
Human Resources on March 4, 1978, in 
Los Angeles, Calif., and on March 8, 1978, 
in Washington, D.C., with respect to do- 
mestic violence and domestic violence 
programs and possible legislation. Over 
35 witnesses provided oral testimony and 
numerous others have forwarded written 
testimony to be included as part of the 
record. Those providing oral testimony 
included representatives of the adminis- 
tration, State officials, service providers, 
law enforcement personnel, researchers, 
and representatives from the American 
Bar Association, the National Association 
of Social Workers, the American Psychi- 
atric Association, the Coalition of Family 
Organizations, the National League of 
Cities, the California Commission on the 
Status of Women, the California Coali- 
tion Against Domestic Violence, and the 
National Coalition Against Domestic 
Violence. 

Following the introduction of S. 2759 
on March 16, each of the scheduled wit- 
nesses who provided oral testimony at 
the hearings was sent a copy of the bill 
as introduced and requested to submit 
written comments. Those written com- 
ments have been included as part of the 
hearing record. Amendments made by 
the subcommittee and by the full com- 
mittee were generally in response to the 
comments received from witnesses and 
other interested organizations and indi- 
viduals. 

Throughout the hearings and in the 
numerous written communications re- 
ceived by the subcommittee, the extent 
of the problem of domestic violence and 
the need for Federal leadership and in- 
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volvement was repeatedly stressed. Wit- 
ness after witness testified about the 
growing incidence of domestic violence, 
the enormous social costs of this prob- 
lem—both for the victims and society, in 
general—and the inability of existing 
programs to meet the growing demand 
for assistance and shelter for domestic 
violence victims and their dependents. 

On April 6, 1978, the Subcommittee 
on Child and Human Development con- 
sidered and unanimously ordered S. 2759 
favorably reported to the full Human 
Resources Committee, with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. On 
May 3, 1978, the Human Resources 
Committee met and, after making a 
number of amendments, unanimously 
ordered reported the bill reported by the 
subcommittee, with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

NEED 


Mr. President, the subcommittee heard 
testimony which demonstrated the pro- 
portions of this phenomenon and its tre- 
mendous social costs. For example, at the 
hearing before the subcommittee on 
March 8, 1978, Dr. Blandina Cardenas, 
Commissioner of the Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families in the 
Office of the Human Development Serv- 
ices, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, testified: 

Representatives from various agencies 
throughout the Department have recently 
begun meeting to discuss the extent of our 
knowledge in this area, what we see as a 
proper Federal role, and where we are head- 
ed. We have learned that spousal violence 
occurs in epidemic proportions. 


Other studies suggest that the number 


of wives suffering extreme violence at 
some time in their marriage may be as 
great as 5 million, with some being bat- 
tered regularly. Recent studies funded 
by the National Institute on Mental 
Health found that nearly 2 million 
American couples have used a lethal 
weapon on one another during their mar- 
riage—not including threats—and that, 
among randomly selected couples, one of 
six during a single year had engaged in 
violent acts—such as beatings, throwing 
objects at one another, or threats with 
a knife or gun. The study further showed 
that when the entire period of marriage, 
rather than just 1 year, was the focus, 
the estimate increased to approximately 
30 percent of all couples having expe- 
rienced domestic violence in some form. 

Mr. President, consideration with re- 
spect to this problem must be given to 
the role of police officers. 

Police officers responding to domestic 
violence calls frequently become victims 
themselves. Testimony before the sub- 
committee indicated that approximately 
one-fifth of all deaths of police officers 
and 40 percent of all injuries which occur 
in the line of duty occur in domestic vio- 
lence interventions. Statistics on the per- 
centage of time law enforcement officers 
expend on domestic violence incidents 
are staggering. 


Maxine Waters, an assemblywoman in 
the State of California, testified as fol- 
lows at the March 4 hearing regarding 
the tremendous drain on police resources 
generated by domestic violence: 
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In San Francisco, the police reported 50 
percent of the calls that they received were 
family disturbances. In Atlanta, domestic 
disputes are the most troublesome area for 
police on the night shift, accounting for 60 
percent of all calls. At Boston City Hospital, 
approximately 70 percent of the assault vic- 
tims received in the emergency room are 
women who have been attacked in their 
homes. 


At this point, I should like to read from 
a letter I received from the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police in support 
of this bill, dated July 20, 1978: 

Domestic violence is a rapidly growing 
problem within our society. Many police of- 
ficers are injured and killed annually while 
responding to a domestic violence call. There- 
fore, the IACP has a great interest in the 
passage of this legislation. 

I have enclosed several copies of our state- 
ment and additional copies are available if 
you need them. We hope that the Senate 
will recognize the seriousness of this problem 
and we urge the immediate consideration of 
this bill. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter printed in the 
Record at this point, together with a 
letter from Frank E. Fitzsimmons, gen- 
eral president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GAITHERSBURG, MD., 
July 20, 1978. 

Senator ALAN CRANSTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Child and 
Human Development, Russell Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN CRANSTON: Pursuant to 
the request by Jack Wickes of your subcom- 
mittee, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police (IACP) would like to submit 
& statement reflecting our position on S. 2759, 
the “Domestic Violence Prevention and 
Services Act,” 


Domestic violence is a rapidly growing 
problem within our society. Many police of- 
ficers are injured and killed annually while 
responding to a domestic violence call. There- 
fore, the IACP has a great interest in the 
passage of this legislation. 

I have enclosed several copies of our state- 
ment and additional copies are available if 
you need them. We hope that the Senate will 
recognize the seriousness of this problem 
and we urge the immediate consideration 
of this bill. 

Thank you for allowing us the oppor- 
tunity to present our views. 

Sincerely, 
GLEN R. MURPHY, 
Director, Bureau of Governmental 
Relations and Legal Counsel. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 28, 1978. 

Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Child and Hu- 
man Development, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, I 
would like to express our support for S. 2759, 
the Domestic Violence Prevention and Serv- 
ices Act. We support this legislation for pub- 
lic policy reasons as well as for the benefit of 
our members employed in the law enforce- 
ment field. 

Domestic violence is a widespread problem 
that has been ignored for many years. Since 
it generally occurs at home among family 
members, special treatment must be given to 
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detecting and preventing these acts and as- 
sisting the victims, 

Domestic violence not only takes its toll on 
the families and victims, but also on the law 
enforcement personnel who are called to the 
scene. A significant and increasing number of 
law enforcement officers are injured or killed 
while handling family disputes. It is esti- 
mated that 20% of all deaths of police officers 
and 40% of all injuries occur during domestic 
violence calls. Under S. 2759 funds could be 
used to provide special training for police to 
deal with domestic violence intervention. 

The Teamsters Union represents several 
thousand law enforcement officers, Because 
this legislation should reduce the overall 
number of incidents of domestic violence and 
provide better training and preparation for 
handling family disputes, our members 
should be safer and more effective in their 
jobs. 

We congratulate you for taking steps to 
remedy this problem. In the interests of the 
safety of our members and society as a whole, 
we endorse the Domestic Violence Prevention 
and Services Act. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS, 
General President. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, more 
information on the need for this legisla- 
tion and the difficulty present resources 
have in meeting current needs is included 
in the excerpts from the committee re- 
port which I will ask be inserted at the 
end of my statement. 

PURPOSE OF THE COMMITTEE BILL 


Mr. President, it is the purpose of the 
committee bill to stimulate the partici- 
pation by States, local communities, non- 
profit private organizations, and individ- 
ual citizens in efforts to prevent domestic 
violence and assist victims and depend- 
ents of victims of domestic violence; to 
establish regional centers to provide 
technical assistance and training, as ap- 
propriate, with respect to domestic vio- 
lence programs to interested States, local 
communities, nonprofit private organi- 
zations, and other interested groups, of- 
ficials, and persons; to establish an inter- 
agency council to seek to coordinate 
Federal programs with respect to domes- 
tic violence; and to provide for research 
and reporting programs relating to 
domestic violence. 

The Federal-State local partnership 
program outlined in the committee bill 
is designed to meet the immediate short- 
term needs of domestic violence victims 
for refuge and support as well as to focus 
on the long-term needs of victims and 
the need for activities to reduce the 
incidence of the problem. 

Mr. President. in order to grapple 
successfully with this pervasive and 
complex problem of “epidemic” propor- 
tions, a widespread commitment is nec- 
essary—and not just from the Federal 
Government. Resolution of the problem 
is dependent upon the efforts of States 
and local communities. Although all 
levels of Government, including the Fed- 
eral Government, must be involved in 
seeking solutions, interested private 
citizens and groups themselyes must 
continue to take the lead. I stress the 
importance of supporting grassroots 
involvement in our efforts to deal with 
this problem. 

The need for a comprehensive partner- 
ship approach, involving private citizens 
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and all levels of government, is evi- 
‘denced by the wide range of problems 
faced by victims of domestic violence 
beyond the need for emergency shelter. 
These problems relate to the judicial 
system, public assistance programs, law 
enforcement agencies, the medical com- 
munity, and social services agencies. 

The committee bill would establish a 
framework for addressing domestic 
violence problems and strive to stimulate 
the involvement of various levels of gov- 
ernment, nonprofit private organiza- 
tions, and individual citizens in seeking 
a resolution. 

DISCUSSION OF COMMITTEE BILL 
GRANT PROGRAMS 

Mr. President, in order to assist in 
supporting the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and expansion of programs and 
projects to prevent domestic violence, 
and to assist victims and dependents of 
victims of domestic violence, the com- 
mittee bill would authorize a State grant 
program. To be eligible, a State would 
be required to meet a non-Federal share 
requirement and to establish a State 
citizen’s panel on domestic violence. The 
amount of the non-Federal share that 
each State would be required to provide 
in cash is to be used in the same manner 
as are funds appropriated under the 
committee bill. 

The committee bill would also estab- 
lish a limited direct Federal grant pro- 
gram—designed as a gap filler—to pro- 
vide assistance to programs and projects 
in areas where projects are most needed; 
for example, rural areas. Limitations on 
the amount which can be awarded to 
projects and programs in a State not 
participating in the program are also 
included. The limitations are designed to 
strike an appropriate balance between 
providing needed assistance to local 
projects and programs in nonparticipat- 
ing States while, at the same time, not 
making it beneficial for a State to decide 
not to provide its State match and, 
hence, not participate in the program 
established by the committee bill. 

STATE CITIZEN PANELS 


In addition to the State-grant program 
and the gap filling direct Federal grant 
program, the committee bill includes ad- 
ditional features designed to stimulate 
the involvement of States, local com- 
munities, nonprofit private organiza- 
tions, and individual citizens in efforts to 
resolve this problem. For example, each 
State participating in this program, as a 
condition to receiving funds under the 
State-grant program, is required to es- 
tablish a State citizen panel on domestic 
violence. Membership in the panel will 
provide the opportunity for interested 
individuals and responsible officials to 
participate in planning and developing 
activities within the State with respect 
to domestic violence. The panels should 
fulfill a key role in evaluating statewide 
needs and the extent to which programs 
and projects meet those needs. After such 
evaluation, the panels would make spe- 
cific recommendations, to the chief exec- 
utive of the State and to the agency ad- 
ministering the program, on the domes- 
tic violence activities and services to be 
conducted or caused to be conducted by 
the State and on the distribution by the 
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State of grants to local public agencies 
and nonprofit private organizations. 

The panels would also play an integral 
role in the formulation of long-range 
goals and timetables for the implemen- 
tation of the programs within the State. 
Further, the panels would be in a posi- 
tion to assure that the State implements 
the program in accordance with the pur- 
poses and provisions of the committee 
bill. 


REGIONAL DOMESTIC VIOLENCE CENTERS 


Mr. President, an additional important 
component in the committee bill's design 
to stimulate and support the involvement 
of States, local public agencies, nonprofit 
private organizations, and private indi- 
viduals is the requirement that the Sec- 
retary make grants or enter into con- 
tracts with public and private entities to 
provide for no less than one regional 
center on domestic violence to be located 
in each region of the United States. 

Too often organizations, local public 
agencies, and individuals at the local 
level are not provided the technical as- 
sistance to enable them to utilize exist- 
ing programs and projects to the maxi- 
mum advantage. The regional centers 
would be able to fulfill the need of local 
nonprofit private organizations, local 
public agencies, and States for much- 
needed information with respect to Fed- 
eral and State domestic violence pro- 
grams and projects, resource availability 
and the steps necessary to apply for and 
become eligible for such resources, and 
information concerning the establish- 
ment of local programs and projects with 
respect to domestic violence. Other im- 
portant roles for the regional centers 
would include the provision of training 
and outreach services to States, local 
public agencies, and nonprofit private 
organizations. 

Mr. President, I believe that formation 
of the regional centers will provide the 
opportunity for organizations and indi- 
viduals with expertise in this area to 
participate in an official capacity in ef- 
forts to resolve the problems of domestic 
violence. The participation of individuals 
knowledgeable about domestic violence 
as regional center grantees or contractors 
is extremely important. 

FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COUNCIL 


Mr. President, another feature of the 
committee bill which should be high- 
lighted is provision for an interagency 
Federal council to assist in coordinating, 
at the Federal level, programs, for the 
prevention of domestic violence and the 
provision of assistance to victims and 
dependents of victims of domestic vio- 
lence. The role of this interagency coun- 
cil would be to identify, assess, and seek 
to coordinate all Federal programs, proj- 
ects, and plans for programs and proj- 
ects providing services and support in 
carrying out research with respect to 
domestic violence, and make recommen- 
dations, as appropriate to the President 
and the Congress in regard to coordina- 
tion of policy and the development of 
objectives and priorities for all Federal 
programs regarding the prevention of in- 
cidents of domestic violence and the pro- 
vision of assistance to victims and de- 
pendents of victims of domestic violence. 

There are many different Federal pro- 
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grams that could be utilized by local 
communities and nonprofit private orga- 
nizations for domestic violence projects 
and programs, and the council should 
facilitate greatly the coordination among 
them. 

OVERSIGHT AND EVALUATION 


Mr. President, the committee bill is 
specifically designed to facilitate Con- 
gress efforts in overseeing the imple- 
mentation of the programs established 
under the act. Because the amount of the 
grants authorized to be distributed to a 
single entity under the committee bill 
would generally be limited to no more 
than $35,000 in any 1 fiscal year, it is 
imperative to the success of this program 
that grantees not be required to spend 
an inordinate amount of time, energy, 
and money complying with paperwork 
requirements. In this regard, the com- 
mittee has structured S. 2759 in a man- 
ner designed to reduce, to the maximum 
extent feasible, the paperwork burden 
of the national center, participating 
States, and particularly grantees. 

Even though the amount of grants to 
be distributed under the committee bill 
would be small, Congress has a respon- 
sibility for assuring the appropriate ex- 
penditure of Federal dollars. Thus, the 
committee bill attempts to balance the 
responsibility for accountability against 
excessive paperwork requirements. The 
bill is designed to reduce the amount of 
paperwork required by grantees, yet still 
provides for appropriate oversight, re- 
porting, and evaluation responsibilities. 
These provisions were designed in con- 
junction with representatives from the 
General Accounting Office. 

As my colleagues may be aware, Mr. 
President, the Comptroller General—in 
November of 1977—released a report on 
congressional oversight efforts, entitled 
“Finding Out How Programs Are Work- 
ing; Suggestions for Congressional Over- 
sight” (PAD 78-3, November 22, 1977). 
That report outlined recommendations 
for planning and carrying out congres- 
sional oversight. The GAO staff was a 
great help to us in designing and draft- 
ing the committee bill, and we are grate- 
ful for their assistance. Mr. President, 
there are a number of provisions in- 
cluded in the committee bill, dealing 
with oversight activities, that I would 
like to highlight. 

Under section 8(b) (2) of the commit- 
tee bill the Director of the National Cen- 
ter on Domestic Violence would be re- 
quired to keep the Congress fully and 
currently informed on the administra- 
tion and implementation of the act. The 
committee bill includes specific reporting 
provisions designed to help insure that 
the necessary information is provided to 
the executive branch and Congress with- 
out requiring the maintenance and sub- 
mission of unwarranted paperwork by 
States and participating projects and 
programs. For example, section 10 would 
require the national center to provide 
Congress with a concise report provid- 
ing specific information on the programs 
authorized under the committee bill, and 
section 7 would reauire that State reports 
submitted pursuant to that section be 
concise and specific. 

Under section 3 of the committee bill, 
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State citizen panels on domestic vio- 
lence would be established and charged 
with the responsibility of overseeing 
within the State the implementation of 
Federal, State, and local programs and 
projects carried out under the commit- 
tee bill. Any recommendations made by 
the panel to the chief executive of the 
State, the designated State agency, or 
the State legislature pursuant to their 
responsibilities under the committee bill 
are required to be included as part of the 
annual State report submitted to the 
national center. I expect that the State 
citizen panels would play an important 
role in keeping State legislatures and ad- 
ministrative officials informed regarding 
the progress of State programs and proj- 
ects under the committee bill. 

Another important component of the 
oversight framework is the evaluation 
provision. Under that provision, the Sec- 
retary would be required to review, eval- 
uate, and report to the Congress, not 
later than 3 years after the date funds 
are first obligated for grants to States, as 
to the effectiveness of the programs ad- 
ministered and operated under the com- 
mittee bill. This review and evaluation 
is to be conducted and prepared by per- 
sons not directly involved in the admin- 
istration or operation of the programs 
and is designed to provide information 
on specific matters which Congress will 
need in order to appraise the effective- 
ness of activities conducted under the 
act. In addition, the committee bill also 
includes provisions requiring the Secre- 
tary, in planning the evaluations re- 
quired to be conducted, to consult with 
the Director of the National Center and 
to advise appropriate committees of the 
Congress. The intent of this consulta- 
tion requirement is to assist the Secre- 
tary in: First, identifying important is- 
sues and questions concerning the 
effectiveness and impact of the commit- 
tee bill that should be answered by the 
evaluation; second, designing the data 
collection instruments and procedures 
that will produce valid and useful infor- 
mation within the limits of time and 
cost; and third, developing criteria, 
standards, and measures of comparison 
to reflect the actual activities under the 
committee bill. 

In sum, Mr. President, the commit- 
tee, with the help of the Government 
Accounting Office, has established in the 
bill a framework for effective oversight 
and evaluation and, as a result, has, in 
all liklihood, limited, to the maximum 
extent possible, the amount of unneces- 
sary paperwork required to be submitted 
by participating States, local public 
agencies, and nonprofit private organi- 
zations. The oversight provisions in- 
cluded as part of the committee bill are 
designed to assist Congress, the execu- 
tive branch, and the States in identify- 
ing problems that may arise in the im- 
plementation of the legislation, before— 
not after—large amounts of time, effort, 
and resources have been invested. 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Child and Human Development, I intend 
to monitor closely the progress of imple- 
mentation of these provisions. Through 
active oversight, Congress will be in a 
position to help resolve, in a timely 
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fashion, any problems that may arise 

and, if necessary, modify the legislation 

to accommodate those problems. 
RESEARCH 


Mr. President, another key provision 
of the proposed “Domestic Violence Pre- 
vention and Services Act” is the author- 
ization of research to be conducted with 
respect to domestic violence. Under the 
committee bill, 7 percent of the moneys 
appropriated would be earmarked for 
domestic violence research. 

Mr. President, much remains to be 
discovered about this pervasive and 
complex problem. The amounts made 
available for research should assure a 
continuing search for the causes of this 
problem, and successful models for pro- 
viding assistance to victims. I believe 
that an integral aspect of any research 
program should be the conduct of re- 
search in conjunction with the provi- 
sion of services at the local level. 

: AUTHORIZATIONS 


Finally, Mr. President, the committee 
bill would authorize the appropriation of 
$30 million for each of the next 5 fiscal 
years. Some might feel that more re- 
sources are needed to deal with the 
problems of domestic violence, but I be- 
lieve that we must move forward in this 
area in a prudent, fiscally responsible 
fashion. The appropriation levels au- 
thorized in this committee bill attempt 
to do this. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, the program to be es- 
tablished by the committee bill is de- 
signed to stimulate the involvement and 
utilization of nonprofit private organiza- 
tions, individuals citizens, and various 
levels of government. The hearings held 
by the subcommittee clearly illustrated 
the need for Federal action in this re- 
gard. Yet, I think that we must realize 
that the problems are complex. There 
are no simple answers. To overcome the 
problem, to develop any type of success- 
ful program, commitment is necessary— 
and not just from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Any resolution of the problem will be 
dependent upon the efforts of States and 
local communities. All levels of govern- 
ment, including the Federai Govern- 
ment, must be involved in seeking solu- 
tions. The role of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be to stimulate, encourage, 
and support local community, private 
organizations, and individual citizen 
activity. 

Mr. President, before closing there are 
many people I wish to thank for their 
contributions and efforts on this bill. Ex- 
cellent technical advice and assistance 
was provided by Blandina Cardenas, 
Commissioner, Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families, Office of Hu- 
man Development Services, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
addition, Jim Rich, Frank Ferro, and 
Margie Siegel, all of HEW, were most 
helpful. 

Robert Kershaw of the General Ac- 
counting Office spent many hours work- 
ing on the oversight and evaluation pro- 
visions of the committee bill, and his 
efforts were very beneficial. 
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Recognition is also due ‘or Sandy Wal- 
lace of Senator ANpDERSON’s staff, Chris 
Burch with Senator Kennepy, Pat Mar- 
key with Senator WrILLiams, and Craig 
Polhemus with Senator RIEGLE. All 
worked extremely hard in developing this 
legislation. In addition, I also thank 
Dr. John Backer and Ginny Eby of the 
staff of our subcommittee ranking mi- 
nority member (Mr. Hayakawa) and 
Jack Andrews with Senator Javits for 
their contributions. Finally, I greatly 
appreciate the very fine efforts of the 
members of the subcommittee staff: Jack 
Wickes, Susanne Martinez, Bonnie Con- 
nors, and Hollie Cutler. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
I wish to thank the many interested in- 
dividuals, organizations, and local public 
agencies whose efforts and concerns to 
provide assistance to victims of domestic 
violence and prevent domestic violence 
caused the subcommittee and the com- 
mittee to focus on the need for Federal 
leadership and involvement in this area. 

Mr. President, the program established 
by the committee bill is designed to 
stimulate the involvement and utiliza- 
tion of nonprofit private organizations, 
individual citizens, and various levels of 
government. 

The hearings held by the subcommit- 
tee clearly illustrate the need for Fed- 
eral action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point appropriate excerpts from 
the committee report. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Excerpts from S. Rept. No. 95-824] 
SUMMARY OF S. 2759 as REPORTED 

The basic provisions of the committee bill 
are summarized below. In establishing a new 
domestic violence program in HEW, the com- 
mittee bill would: 

(1) State Citizens Panels (section 3).— 
Require each State, in order to qualify for a 
grant under the new Act, to establish a State 
citizens panel on domestic violence. 

(2) Grants (section 4).—Authorize two 
different types of domestic violence grants— 
Federal formula grants to States and direct 
Federal grants to localities. Of the total 
amount appropriated for the new Act, 85 
percent would be for both types of grants. 
Of that amount, 80 to 85 percent would be 
for grants to qualifying States (distributed 
on the basis of population—each State ell- 
gible for a minimum of one-half of 1 percent 
(section 5)) and the remainder would be 
available for direct Federal grants to local 
public agencies and nonprofit private orga- 
nizations with not less than 50 percent set 
aside for nonprofit private organizations 
(subject to limitations on the amounts that 
may be expended under direct grants in a 
State not qualifying for the State formula 
grant program). No direct Federal grant toa 
local public agency or a nonprofit private 
organization and no State grant to a non- 
profit crganization may exceed $35,000 in any 
1 year, and the total amount of such grants 
over a 5-year period may not exceed $60,000. 

(3) State Grant Provisions (section 6).— 
Require that State applications must provide 
that: 

(a) not more than 15 percent, or $125,000, 
whichever is the lesser, will be used for ad- 
ministration of the State program. 

(b) not more than 10 percent but not 
less than 5 percent will be used for admin- 
istrative expenses of the panel. 
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te) not less than 25 percent nor more 
than 40 percent of the sums remaining (after 
State administrative and panel expenses) 
will be used for activities and services con- 
ducted or caused to be conducted by State 
agencies. 

(d) the remainder of the fund (between 
35 percent and 55 percent and as much as 
70 percent depending upon the amount ex- 
pended by the State and by the panel for 
administrative expenses) will be distributed 
by the State through grants to local public 
agencies and nonprofit private organizations, 
with not less than 50 percent set aside for 
nonprofit private organizations and with spe- 
cial emphasis on the support of community- 
based projects of demonstrated effectiveness, 
particularly shelters. 

(e) no grant will be made to any non- 
profit private organization in excess of $35,- 
000 in 1 year or a total of $60,000 over a 
period of 5 years except that, for the pur- 
pose of providing or maintaining a shelter, 
& State, from the funds it contributes un- 
der the non-Federal share provision, may 
augment such grant up to $50,000 in any 1 
year and a total of $100,000 over a period of 
5 years. 

(4) National Center on Domestic Violence 
(section 8).—Establish in the Office of the 
Secretary of HEW an identifiable adminis- 
trative unit to serve as the National Center 
which shall be headed by a Director, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary and compensated 
at a rate not less than the rate prescribed 
for GS-16. 

(5) National Information and Resources 
Clearinghouse (section 8).—Require the Di- 
rector to provide for an information clear- 
inghouse with respect to domestic violence. 

(6) Regional Centers on Domestic Violence 
(section 8).—Direct the Director to make 
grants or contracts for the operation of 
regional centers to carry out technical as- 
sistance, training, and outreach activities 
in each region. 

(7) Research (sections 9 and 17).—Re- 
quire that 7 percent of the moneys appro- 
priated will be used for domestic violence re- 
search (at least 50 percent to be transferred 
to the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration (ADAMHA) for re- 
search to be conducted by the Institutes 
within ADAMHA pursuant to a joint agree- 
ment between the Director of the National 
Center and the Administrator of ADAMHA). 

(8) Confidentiality (section 11).—Apply 
the provisions of section 408 (including the 
penalty in subsection (e)) of the Drug Abuse 
Office and Treatment Act of 1972 (relating to 
confidentiality) to the records of any indi- 
vidual subject to any program, project, or 
activity under the new act. 

(9) Evaluation (section 13).—Require the 
Secretary to evaluate and report to Congress, 
not later than 3 years after the date funds 
are first obligated under the act, as to the 
effectiveness of the domestic violence pro- 
grams administered and/or operated under 
the new act by the National Center and 
ADAMBA, 

(10) Interagency Coordinating Council 
(section 14) Establish a Federal interagency 
council to seek to coordinate Federal pro- 
grams with respect to domestic violence, and 
promote the use of volunteers serving under 
the Domestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 
in domestic violence programs. 

(11) Non-Federal Share (section 15.)— 
Require a State, in order to be eligible for a 
grant under the new act, to provide in cash, 
for expenditures in accordance with provi- 
sions of the act, an amount equal to a per- 
centage of the amount of the Federal funds 
that the State receives in its grant, deter- 
mined as follows: 


Fiscal years: 
1979 


Percent 
0 
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(12) Oversight (sections 7, 8, 10, 12, and 
13).—Establish the Director as the individ- 
ual directly responsible for overseeing all 
programs and activities carried out under the 
new act; require annual submission of con- 
cise State and national reports providing 
specific information; and mandate the con- 
duct of an evaluation by the Secretary to 
answer specific questions (See GAO report 
on congressional oversight, PAD-78-3 of 
Nov. 22, 1977). 

(13) Authorizations of Appropriations 
(section 17).—Authorize the appropriation 
to HEW of $30 million for fiscal year 1979 
and each of the succeeding 4 fiscal years, 
specifying that, of the sums appropriated 
each year, 85 percent shall be used for grants, 
8 percent of operation of the HEW center on 
domestic violence and regional support cen- 
ters, and 7 percent for research (at least half 
by the Institutes of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, 
and Mental Health Administration). 


NEED FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
THE GROWING PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 


Domestic violence has become increasingly 
a matter of public concern and attention in 
the past few years. Often viewed as a “hid- 
den” societal problem, a growing awareness 
of the dimensions of this phenomenon and 
its tremendous social costs has steadily de- 
veloped among individuals who deal on a 
daily basis with the victims and the con- 
sequences of domestic violence. At the hear- 
ing before the Subcommittee on Child and 
Human Development on March 8, 1978, Dr. 
Blandina Cardenas, Commissioner of the 
Administration for Children, Youth, and 
Families in the Office of the Human Develop- 
ment Services, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, testified: 

* * * [Rjepresentatives from various 
agencies throughout the Department have 
recently begun meeting to discuss the extent 
of our knowledge in thig area, what we see 
as a proper Federal role, and where we are 
headed. We have learned that spousal vio- 
lence occurs in epidemic proportions. (Em- 
phasis added.) 

The “epidemic proportions” of the domes- 
tic violence problem were repeatedly docu- 
mented in the testimony presented at the 
subcommittee hearings as well as in the find- 
ings and reports of investigators in this field. 
Suzanne Steinmetz, Ph.D., representing the 
Coalition of Family Organizations at the 
March 8 hearing testified regarding national 
data gathered on domestic violence: 

“In a given year you are likely to have 314 
million severely battered women, I am talk- 
ing about the kind of woman that would 
need shelter or some kind of hospital inter- 
vention or police intervention. I am not 
talking about hitting or slapping. You are 
also, in that same year, likely to have one- 
quarter of a million battered husbands, You 
will have a 5 million battered siblings, about 
350,000 severely battered children and bat- 
tered elderly, for which we have no national 
or even local estimates * * +,” 

Other studies suggest that the number of 
wives suffering extreme violence at some time 
in their marriage may be as great as 5 mil- 
lion, with some being battered regularly. Re- 
cent studies funded by the National Institute 
on Mental Health found that nearly 2 million 
American coupes have used a lethal weapon 
on one another during their marriage—not 
including threats—and that, among ran- 
domly selected couples, 1 of 6 during a sin- 
gle year had engaged in violent acts—such 
as beatings, throwing objects at one another, 
or threats with a knife or gun. The study 
further showed that when the entire period 
of marriage, rather than just 1 year, was the 
focus, the estimate increased to approxi- 
mately 30 percent of all couples having ex- 
perienced domestic violence in some form. 


Sandra Ramos, executive director of Shel- 
ter Our Sisters in Hackensack, N.J., testified 
that 58 percent of the women surveyed by 
her organization reported having been beaten 
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or hit by husbands or boyfriends and 34 
percent of those surveyed reported having 
been beaten with some regularity—at least 
once per month. 


Crime statistics and implications 


The dimensions of this problem are also 
revealed in homicide and police statistics. 
FBI figures show that annually approxi- 
mately 12 percent of all murders occur be- 
tween spouses. Domestic quarrels were re- 
ported to be a factor in 31 percent of 255 
homicides occurring in Atlanta, Ga., during 
1972. In Detroit, 23 percent of the homicides 
were reported to be between spouses. In Cali- 
fornia, 1 of 3 female homicides is murdered 
by her husband. 

The testimony at the hearings indicated 
that in incidents of spouse murder, the police 
were frequently involved in prior calls for 
assistance. For example, in 85 percent of the 
cases of spouse murder in a single year in 
Kansas City, Mo., police were summoned at 
least once before the murder occurred, and 
in 50 percent of the cases they had been 
called five or more times before the homicide. 

Police officers responding to domestic vio- 
lence calls frequently become victims them- 
selves. Testimony before the subcommittee 
indicated that approximately one-fifth of all 
deaths of police officers and 40 percent of all 
injuries which occur in the line of duty occur 
in domestic violence interventions. Statistics 
on the percentage of time law enforcement 
officers expend on domestic violence incidents 
are staggering. 

Maxine Waters, an assemblywoman in the 
State of California, testified as follows at the 
March 4 hearing regarding the tremendous 
drain on police resources generated by do- 
mestic violence: 

“In San Francisco, the police reported 50 
percent of the calls that they received were 
family disturbances. In Atlanta, domestic 
disputes are the most troublesome area for 
police on the night shift, accounting for 60 
percent of all calls. At Boston City Hospital, 
approximately 70 percent of the assault vic- 
tims received in the emergency room are 
women who have been attacked in their 
homes.” 

Information provided to the subcommittee 
by La Casa De Las Madres, a shelter for bat- 
tered women in San Francisco, Calif., indi- 
cated that during 1973, the San Francisco 
Bureau of Family Relations, a subdivision of 
the district attorney's office, reported that 
1,228 complaints of marital violence were 
processed. La Casa De Las Madres suggested 
that these figures represented “just the tip 
of the iceberg since few cases of marital vio- 
lence ever reach the district attorney’s office.” 
This information also revealed that in San 
Francisco in 1974, one-fourth of all known 
murders were of marital or quasi-marital 
origin, 

Police statistics show the growing dimen- 
sion of the problem: Boston police received 
45 domestic disurbance calls a day, or 18,000 
calls a year. In Oakland, Calif., police re- 
corded 16,000 domestic disturbance calls in 
one 6-month period. According to the testi- 
mony of the American Bar Association, the 
FBI estimates that statistics on these kinds 
of reported crimes represent less than 10 
percent of the total number of “wife-beat- 
ings” that occur. 

Mr. Kenneth A. Merritt, the Director of the 
Youth and Family Services Bureau of the 
Hayward Police Department in California, 
indicated in written testimony that in the 
city of Hayward, prior to the funding of a 
program by the California Council on Crim- 
inal Justice utilizing family counselors, the 
Hayward police department was receiving ap- 
proximately 100 calls for assistance each 
month specifically related to domestic vio- 
lence. Police officers in this community were 
spending an average of 48 minutes per call. 
Because of the high risk factor associated 
with domestic violence responses, two officers 
responded to every call of this nature result- 
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ing in approximately 90 minutes of officer 
time per call. The monetary cost of each of 
these calls—with equipment, supervision, 
communication system auxiliary personnel— 
was approximately $200 per hour. 

Mr. Merritt indicated, however, that as a 
result of the institution of the family dis- 
turbance oriented project, the total number 
of calls to the Hayward Police Department 
for crisis intervention in domestic disputes 
was reduced from 100 average calls per month 
to approximately 40, the recidivism rate for 
domestic disturbances was reduced from 50 
percent to approximately 19 percent and the 
amount of police officer time spent on the 
domestic disturbance calls was reduced from 
45 minutes to approximately 18 minutes per 
call. Thus, while the drain on law enforce- 
ment personnel resources generated by 
domestic violence is currently high through- 
out the Nation, there is evidence to suggest 
that, with proper training and resources, the 
incidence of police intervention and expend- 
iture of time can be reduced. 

THE VICTIMS 
Socioeconomic aspects 


Studies of the incidence of domestic vio- 
lence have found that it permeates all socio- 
economic levels. The recent study funded by 
the National Institute on Mental Health in- 
dicates that there is as much violence in the 
families of the college educated as among 
those with less formal training. 

La Casa De Las Madres confirmed this in 
its written submissions, as follows: 

“It must be noted that family violence 
is not specifically a working class, ghetto, or 
& particular ethnic group's problem. Studies 
indicated that almost as much woman and 
child beating goes on in the middle class as 
in the working class. It may be, however, that 
in the high density conditions of working 
class homes and neighborhoods, family vio- 
lence isn't as easily hidden as in more spa- 
cious environments. Too, the poor often have 
no resort other than police, while the more 
affiuent turn to marriage counselors and 
psychiatrists; consequently, the crime sta- 
tistics seem to reflect greater violence among 
the working class.” 

Curdina Hill, a member of the board of 
directors of Casa Myrna Vasquez, an emer- 
gency shelter for battered women in South 
Boston, described the relationship between 
domestic violence and economic deprivation: 

“e © + the incidence of family violence is 
even higher among minority women who live 
in urban environments, because our prob- 
lems are intensified by poverty, they are in- 
tensified by high unemployment, poor hous- 
ing conditions, poor access to social services 
and health services.” 

Beverly Monasmith, the Director of Rosa- 
sharon, a shelter for battered women and 
their children in Los Angeles, Calif., told the 
subcommittee: 

“In order to understand battering it is first 
necessary to explode some of the myths. Two 
common misconceptions are: 

“(1) Family violence only occurs in ‘those’ 
neighborhoods, that is, low socio-economic, 
uneducated environments; and 

“(2) Women enjoy being beaten; otherwise 
they would leave. 

“The facts are that: 

“(1) Battering occurs in all neighbor- 
hoods, among all classes, races, ages, and 
occupations; and 

“(2) Many women do not have options 
available to them. They may have no money 
of their own to feed themselves or their chil- 
dren if they leave the abuser who is the 
breadwinner; many have limited education 
and no job skills or experience. Economic 
dependence is a major factor here. Friends 
and family are often reluctant to become 
involved.” 

Harriet and Alyce, two domestic violence 
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victims who appeared before the subcommit- 
tee, testified to the same effect. Both had 
sought aid from relatives, and Harriet had 
also sought assistance from friends, but to 
no avail in each case. 

Economic dependence 


La Casa De Las Madres made a similar 
observation: 

“Why does a woman remain with a violent 
man to get beaten time and time again? 
The most compelling reason is economic: 
Most women simply do not have the economic 
skills necessary to support themselves and 
their children.” 

The economic dependence of the battered 
spouse upon the abuser is illustrated by the 
backgrounds of domestic violence victims 
seeking assistance from various programs. 
An assault crisis center in Michigan reported 
that 84.3 percent of the victims seeking their 
assistance had children, and more than half 
of the victims were unemployed. Another 
Michigan project in Ann Arbor reported that 
57.4 percent of the victims who contacted the 
project were unemployed and 86.1 percent 
had children, with 73 percent having be- 
tween one and three children five years of 
age or under. Almost half of these women 
required medical attention as a result of the 
assault. 

Barbara Star, Ph.D., from the School of 
Social Work at the University of Southern 
California, testified: 

“Women (and men) remain in violent sit- 
uations because there are so few alternatives 
available that promote change. There are 
not many shelters where victims and their 
children can find refuge. Financial and legal 
supports for victims are limited.” 

Victims with children 


The high incidence of victims with young 
children also has numerous apparent impli- 
cations. Not only does the presence of young 
children increase the potential economic de- 
pendence of the spouse, but the children 
themselves frequently become victims of the 
domestic violence in the home. 

Parents Anonymous, a national organiza- 
tion which assists in the development of local 
self-help groups for parents who abuse their 
children, reports that in almost every one 
of its over 750 chapters there are mothers 
who are victims of spouse abuse. Parents 
Anonymous also reports that in some in- 
stances child abuse is a matter of physical 
proximity; that is, the child receives the 
abuse that was intended for the spouse. 

This relationsiip has become so apparent 
that all of the Child Abuse Demonstration 
Treatment Centers funded under the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act (Public 
Law 93-247, as amended by Public Law 95- 
266), provides some services either directly 
or indirectly to abused spouses. For example, 
a project funded under the child abuse pro- 
gram in San Diego amended its intake policy 
to accept referrals of abused spouses in fami- 
lies with small children because the program 
staff had found that there was a significant 
incidence of children being hurt “acciden- 
tally” in situations when the spouse was the 
target of the assault. In addition, the project 
had discovered a clear pattern of childhood 
histories involving intra-familial violence in 
cases of spouse abuse, as well as child batter- 
ing. They found that the perpetrator or the 
victim had experienced violence either as a 
victim or as a witness during childhood. 
This project was described by Dr, Cardenas, 
HEW Commissioner of the Administration for 
Children, Youth, and Families, as having 
“come to the conclusion that, in many cases 
of family violence, the victim is whichever 
family member happens to be available.” 

Ms. Edith Blackhall from Milwaukee, Wis., 
a professional social worker and program ad- 
ministrator of the child pretection program 
in Milwaukee County, testified that in Mil- 
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waukee County it is estimated that there is 
a battered woman in one of every three re- 
ferrals of a battered child. 


The cycle of generations of family violence 


Not only does domestic violence pose im- 
mediate physical and emotional threats to 
the well-being of children, but the research 
data indicate an overwhelming correlation 
between violent childhoods and subsequent 
violence. A 1975 study of battered wives 
showed that in many instances both the bat- 
terer and the victim had violent childhoods. 
An enalysis of a survey conducted for the Na- 
tional Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Violence also reported a strong asso- 
ciation between exposure to violence, either 
as an observer or a victim, during childhood 
and violent behavior as an adult. These pat- 
terns have been found to continue over sev- 
eral generations in studies of child abuse— 
a cycle in which the battering parents had 
experienced abuse from their own parents. 
As La Casa De Las Madres pointed out in sub- 
mitted materials— 

“Women victims of child beatings often 
become child abusers as adults. And bio- 
graphical data suggests that they also be- 
come victims of marital violence: Women 
who have grown up in a violent home are 
even more likely than other women to ac- 
cept their beatings as a natural part of mar- 
riage. This cycle, in which violent home 
begets violent home, is a compelling reason 
for the intervention which an emergency 
shelter could provide.” 

Sandra Ramos of New Jersey also testified: 

“Another factor in wife-beating is the 
model of violence that children receive from 
their parents. Children who see their par- 
ents using violence to solve their problems 
grow up with the view that violence is an 
acceptable way to deal with frustration. 
They, in turn, will use violence as adults— 
toward their wives and toward their chil- 
dren.” 

Clearly, children, whether the unintended 
victims in physical violence between their 
parents, or the focus of intentional domestic 
violence, carry the damage resulting from 
these experiences throughout their later 
lives. Dr. Suzanne Steinmetz described this 
phenomenon to the subcommittee in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“In spite of the pervasiveness of family vi- 
olence and its effect on a large number of 
individuals, the cost to society goes beyond 
the destruction faced by individuals and 
their families. A childhood characterized by 
brutality, personal experience with violence, 
death, and extremely unfavorable home con- 
ditions were found to be common back- 
ground factors for 33 adolescents who com- 
mitted murder. In a study of children who 
killed, it was reported that not only did par- 
ents use extremely cruelty towards the child 
but their cruelty was condoned by other 
family members. Studies of adolescents who 
committed partricide reveal that the victims 
parents was cruel and frequently beat other 
members of the family, especially the child's 
mother * * +," 

Dr. Barbara Star testified that in the course 
of her research in the area of family violence 
in general and on wife battering in particu- 
lar, less than one-third of the women but 
close to one-half of the men, grew up in a 
family environment where they witnessed or 
experienced violence, Dr. Star observed, “‘vi- 
olence is transmitted from generation to 
generation.” 

Passing on the violence 

The director of the National Center on 
Child Abuse and Neglect, Douglas J. Be- 
sharov, testified before the House Committee 
on Science and Technology in February of 
this year that, of the validated cases of offi- 


cially reported child abuse and neglect from 
25 State analyzed by the American Humane 
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Association, the child protective investiga- 
tion revealed that the spouse was also as- 
saulted in almost 20 percent of the cases, 
though not necessarily in the same incident. 
Mr. Besharov indicated that data also indi- 
cated that in 30 percent of the officially re- 
ported cases, in the same household in which 
the adult male is assaulting the mother, the 
mother is assaulting the children. 

Prof. Richard J. Gelles, testifying about 
his research on violence in the family at 
hearings held last year by the Subcommittee 
on Child and Human Development on the 
extension of the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act, made the same point: 

“e è è [w]ives who are abused by their 
husbands tend to turn their violence on 
their children * * *. [Tjhere is a need for 
effective research and service programs which 
examine the entire range of family violence 
and the interrelationships of various types 
of violence in the home.” 


Modality of treatment 


While there is currently insufficient re- 
search data available to explain the overlap- 
ping syndromes of child maltreatment and 
spouse abuse, these interrelationships are 
widely recognized. This relationship, how- 
ever, does not lead to the assumption that 
they necessarily should be treated together 
or in the same way. Mr. Besharov, in his tes- 
timony, pointed out: 

“e èe * in child’ abuse cases the victim 
need not seek protection on his or her own. 
And properly so. We have devised a system in 
which third parties, primarily concerned pro- 
fessionals and friends, can take child pro- 
tective action. In cases of spouse abuse, how- 
ever, it is the victim, usually the abused 
woman, who must seek out help for herself— 
against many odds.” 

Thus, although the committee feels that 
the correlation between incidents of spouse 
abuse and child abuse provides added neces- 
sity for dealing with this problem, this re- 
lationship does not necessarily indicate that 
these problems can—or should—be handled 
in the same fashion. Each problem warrants 
the concerted attention and efforts of each 
level of government and an informed citi- 
zenry in seeking out ways to reduce the inci- 
dence and consequent damage generated by 
these forms of domestic violence. 

INSUFFICIENCY OF PRESENT RESOURCES TO 

MEET THE NEED 


In the face of the growing “epidemic” of 
domestic violence, many citizen’s groups and 
local communities have begun efforts to pro- 
vide assistance and services to the victims 
of domestic violence and their families. Yet, 
it is clear that present resources are insuffi- 
cient to meet the level of need. 

Those shelters and programs that have 
been established have indicated they re- 
ceive enormous numbers of requests for as- 
sistance from the communities they serve. 
James Walsh, executive director of the Vic- 
tims Information Bureau of Suffolk County 
(VIBS), N.Y., testified: 

“Since beginning operation in June 1976, 
we have received over 9,000 calls on our hot- 
line and have seen 875 clients in our coun- 
seling section. Ninety-six percent of the call- 
ers and clients are victims of spouse abuse 
e * * VIBS has conducted research, com- 
munity education and training programs 
* © ©. Through that research, we have been 
able to accurately project that there are 
25,000 abused spouses in Suffolk County and 
96 percent of them are battered women.” 

Ms. Edith Blackhall, program administra- 
tor of the Child Protection Program in Mil- 
waukee County, Wis., told the subcommittee 
that in Milwaukee County— 

“It is estimated that between 30,000 and 
50,000 women are battered each year. Each 
month, a shelter must be found for at least 
50 women and their children. Each day, the 
crisis line for battered women receives 10 
calls per day for help.” 
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Susan Naples, from the Women’s Transi- 
tional Living Center in Orange County, 
Calif., testified: 


“We're the only shelter serving Orange 
County, which has 26 cities and a population 
in excess of 1.8 million residents. We opened 
in January 1976 and since that time we have 
served over 700 clients and we have received 
over 2,700 logged requests for shelter and 
other services.” 


These programs, the committee found, 
served many women and children in need 
of shelter and other assistance. Yet, the 
testimony at the hearings demonstrated 
that many victims are turned away because 
of limited facilities and resources. For ex- 
ample, Haven House, a shelter in Pasadena, 
Calif., reported that it turned away 400 peo- 
ple seeking assistance in the month of Octo- 
ber 1977, alone. In Hayward, Calif., during 
February of this year, the emergency shelter 
program refused 146 requests for services 
because the shelter was full and funding 
did not permit further expansion. During 
1977, this program provided shelter for 437 
women and 476 children for a total of 5,967 
bednights. Yet, the program was unable to 
provide services to almost twice the number 
served who had asked for assistance. Some 
1,776 women and children were turned away 
because of limited facilities. 


Steven Ybarra, assistant secretary for 
health and welfare of the State of Cali- 
fornia, testified before the subcommittee on 
the lack of resources to meet the level of 
need: 

“The number of resources in California 
to serve the victims of domestic violence is 
totally inadequate. In 1977, there were about 
14 facilities providing protective shelters 
and these shelters were concentrated in only 
eight counties in the State. We have 58 
counties and therefore 50 of the 58 have 
no shelter programs * * * Senate bill 91 
was passed in 1977 and became effective in 
January of this year. It appropriates a total 
of $280,000 for 2 years. The sum of $30,000 
is for professional staff in the State Depart- 
ment of Health, and the other $250,000 is to 
partially finance the establishment of four 
to six pilot projects to provide protective 
shelter and only other support services to 
victims of domestic violence and their chil- 
dren * * *. In response to this legislation, 
incidentally, California has received about 
200 requests for applications. It is antici- 
pated that between 50 and 100 proposals 
will be received. The law provides for a 
minimum of four and a maximum of six 
projects may be funded. The unmet need 
is obvious.” 

Susan Malone Back, Ph. D., Director of 
the HEW Services to battered women project, 
operated by the Colorado Association for Aid 
to Battered Women, which is conducting a 
national study of services to battered women, 
indicated that her project has located ap- 
proximately 500 shelters and alternative 
services for battered women throughout the 
country. Some of these programs have se- 
cured Federal financial assistance from 
sources such as HUD’s community develop- 
ment block program, revenue sharing funds, 
and the ACTION Agency, as well as funds 
from the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration and Community Services Ad- 
ministration. Others have obtained staffing 
money through the Department of Labor's 
CETA program. While the Federal Govern- 
ment is involved through these agencies and 
programs in providing some services to help 
the victims of domestic violence and fund 
research activities into the causes and epi- 
demiology of domestic violence, these Fed- 
eral activities are inadequate, unfocused, and 
fragmented. Missing and badly needed is a 
cohesive, coordinated thrust. The committee 
believes that there can be no doubt that 
current resources—from Federal or other 
sources—are inadequate to meet the demand. 
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CURRENT FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 
Services 


The curent Federal activity in the area of 
domestic violence involves a number of dif- 
ferent agencies with little meaningful coor- 
dination or comprehensive strategy. 

As indicated peviously, demonstration pro- 
grams and projects funded under the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act have, 
out of necessity, provided some services to 
battered spouses as well as battered chil- 
dren. The administration for children, youth, 
and families has also supported the develop- 
ment and dissemination of a design for a 24- 
hour comprehensive emergency services pro- 
gram in Nashville, Tenn., which emphasizes 
services to enable children and families to 
remain in their homes in most cases, rather 
than move to shelters. In some cases, how- 
ever, this program provides shelter in emer- 
gency situations for children. These chil- 
dren are often accompanied by their moth- 
ers, who in a number of instances had also 
been battered. Dr. Cardenas, in her testi- 
mony, indicated that the administration has 
proposed, in their fiscal year 1979 budget re- 
quest, an increase of over $1 million in seed 
money to be provided under section 426 of 
the Social Security Act for grants to 35 
States and local governments to develop 
these programs. 

Under existing law, State social services 
programs, funded under titles IV-B and 
XX of the Social Security Act, can provide 
funds that may be used for services to com- 
bat the problems of domestic violence. Title 
IV-B provides protective and support serv- 
ices for children and their families. How- 
ever, only approximately $56 million has 
been appropriated under title IV-B in recent 
years for these activities and the bulk of 
this money is used for foster care mainte- 
nance programs for abused and neglected, 
children, Title XX permits States to provide 
services for abused, neglected, or exploited 
children or adults; however, title XX cur- 
rently limits shelter care to emergency care 
of children—not adults—in danger of abuse 
or neglect. 

In testimony before the subcommittee, Dr. 
Cardenas indicated that the administration 
recognized the need for funding authority 
for shelter care for battered adults as well 
as children and stated that the administra- 
tion would be proposing to the Congress lan- 
guage to amend title XX to allow States to 
use the funds for emergency shelter for a 
limited time period as a protective service 
to an adult in danger of physical or mental 
injury, neglect, maltreatment, or exploita- 
tion. 

Other Federal agencies have been involved 
in various fashions in the domestic violence 
area. A number of on-going domestic vio- 
lence programs have received staffing 
assistance through the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) pro- 
grams operated by the Department of Labor. 
The ACTION Agency has sponsored 10 pilot 
centers to provide a focal point in the com- 
munities in question for the exchange of 
information and the development of “how- 
to” manuals, as well as providing volunteers 
to work in the community to develop volun- 
teer resources and to identify activities de- 
signed to reduce family violence. The Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) in the Department of Justice has 
provided funding for domestic violence pro- 
grams through its victim/witness assistance 
program and has recently established a fam- 
ily violence program to provide support for 
three or four comprehensive model pro- 
grams, using a community-wide approach 
involving the active participation of all 
relevant criminal justice, social service, 
medical, and mental health agencies. 


Research 


In addition to supporting activities related 
to the provision of services to victims of 
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domestic violence and their families, various 
Federal agencies have been engaged in re- 
search activities relating to domestic vio- 
lence. Some of the research activities 
funded through the Child Abuse Prevention 
and Treatment Act have touched upon 
domestic violence as it relates to child abuse. 
Additionally, a research effort has been on- 
going in the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH), an Institute of the Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Adminis- 
tration (ADAMHA) since 1968. In testimony 
before the subcommittee, Dr. Gerald R. Kler- 
man, Administrator of ADAMHA, described 
some of these activities. A project funded by 
NIMH recently studied a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of 2,143 families. The study 
found that one of six couples had a violent 
episode, defined by the researchers as any 
act intended to cause physical pain or in- 
jury to a spouse, ranging from slapping to 
severe physical assault. These researchers 
projected that an estimated 712 million 
couples had a violent episode during this 
period and projected that, if the entire U.S. 
population had been interviewed, the num- 
ber of spouses admitting to using physical 
force on one another would be approximately 
26 to 30 percent. 

The NIMH study also found that approxi- 
mately 4 percent of the violent episodes in- 
volved the use of a knife or gun in the attack 
upon the spouse and that about 5 percent 
of the spouses interviewed were severely 
beaten at some point in their marriage. 

The committee recognizes the need to con- 
tinue and expand research activities into 
the causes and inter-relationships involved 
in domestic violence. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the committee believes that the need 
for immediate assistance and services to the 
victims of domestic violence and their fami- 
lies is well documented and fully justifies the 
programs to be established under S. 2759. 

Although the committee finds the current 
activity carried out by various Federal agen- 
cies to be useful and worthwhile insofar as 
they go, the development of a cohesive and 
comprehensive Federal program, through the 
establishment of a focal point for the co- 
ordination of ongoing and new Federal ac- 
tivities, is clearly needed on the Federal 
level. 

This is what S. 2759 as reported in de- 
signed to do. The committee stresses that a 
detailed description and discussion of the 
provisions of the committee bill (including 
expressions of committee intent and views 
regarding the provisions) are included in the 
following discussion and the section-by-sec- 
tion analysis set forth at the end of this 
report. 

DISCUSSION 

The committee wishes to discuss its views 
on the appropriate mechanisms for address- 
ing some of the critical aspects of the domes- 
tic violence problem, as depicted in the pre- 
ceding section “need for legislation,” and 
how the committee bill deals with these 
aspects. 

SUPPORT OF EMERGENCY SHELTERS 


The committee believes that one of the 
most important needs in the area of domestic 
violence is to provide financial assistance to 
organizations establishing and operating 
emergency shelters for domestic violence vic- 
tims and their dependents. Although the 
committee bill also seeks to develop mech- 
anisms to deal with the long-term problems 
associated with domestic violence, these 
problems cannot even be addressed unless 
resources are developed in the communities 
to take victims immediately out of danger. 

The committee strongly believes that 
emergency shelter programs are critical ele- 
ments in any effort to deal with the problems 
of domestic violence. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee bill provides that States, in the dis- 
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tribution of grants to local public agencies 
and nonprofit private organizations, give spe- 
cial emphasis to supporting community- 
based projects of demonstrated effectiveness, 
particularly shelters. In addition, the com- 
mittee bill provides, only for the purposes 
of providing and maintaining a shelter, that 
a State may augment the amount of Fed- 
eral funds in a grant made by the State out 
of its non-Federal share contribution, 

The need for these shelters as a first step 
toward dealing with the problem of domestic 
violence was reiterated repeatedly through- 
out the hearings. Susanne Wilson, vice mayor 
of the city of San Jose, Calif., testifying on 
behalf of the National League of Cities, on 
March 8, succinctly stated the problem: 

“The necessity for providing funds for 
shelters and counseling is obvious. We can- 
not even begin to address the causes of or 
the solutions to family violence until we first 
provide a mechanism to take victims im- 
mediately out of life-threatening situations. 
Shelters should not be seen as the answer 
to the problems of battered women and chil- 
dren, but as a first step in a comprehensive 
program to solve all facets of this problem. 
It is our belief, however, that until we can 
get shelters in those communities that need 
them, we will not be able to take effective 
action.” 

Beverly Monasmith, director of Rosasharon 
in Los Angeles, also commented on the criti- 
cal need for emergency shelter facilities for 
domestic violence victims as follows: 

"e * © [I]t [emergency housing] is espe- 
cially important to victims of abuse. If a 
woman is turned away and has to return to 
the violence she or her children may not 
have another chance to ask for help * * °. 

“If a battered woman is fortunate enough 
to find space at a shelter, she will be provided 
a support system which includes 24-hour 
residence, freedom from fear, time to consider 
her options, counseling for herself and her 
children, referral to legal, medical and wel- 
fare aid, if needed, as well as job training and 
employment. Young children will be provided 
with structured day care and school age chil- 
dren will continue their education. Should 
the woman choose to return to the abuser, 
the shelter provides referral to family coun- 
seling with the husband and follow-up 
services.” 

Betty Stephens, chairperson of the Call- 
fornia Commission on the Status of Women, 
struck the same theme in testimony on March 
4 in Los Angeles: 

“The need for long-range funding for the 
establishment of ongoing shelters for victims 
of domestic violence is paramount. Daily, the 
California Commission hears about women 
whose alternatives are to stay in all-night 
restaurants, in bus stations, or at home where 
they are exposing themselves to further bat- 
tering and abuse. The very few shelters exist- 
ing in California provide safe refuge, but are 
not able to meet the need for services.” 

As noted earlier in this report, the admin- 
istration has also recognized the need for 
providing funding authority for shelter care 
for battered adults as well as children. 

A comprehensive program to deal with 
domestic violence must meet the immediate, 
short-term needs of the domestic violence 
victim for refuge and support as well as focus 
on the long-term needs of victims and the 
need for activities designed to reduce the 
incidence of the problem. In order to grapple 
successfully with this pervasive and complex 
problem of “epidemic” proportions, to the 
committee believes that a widespread com- 
mitment is necessary—and not just from the 
Federal Government. Resolution of the prob- 
lem is dependent upon the efforts of States 
and local communities. Although all levels of 
government, including the Federal Govern- 
ment, must be involved in seeking solutions, 
interested private citizens and groups them- 
selves must continue to take the lead. 
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Associated problems 


The need for a comprehensive approach, 
involving private citizens and all levels of 
government, is evidenced by the wide range 
of problems faced by victims of domestic 
violence beyond the need for emergency shel- 
ter. These problems relate to the judicial 
systems, public assistance programs, law en- 
forcement agencies, the medical community, 
and social services agencies. Numerous wit- 
nesses throughout the hearings on domestic 
violence discussed these problems. 

Vice Mayor Wilson described in the follow- 
ing terms some of the problems in the public 
assistance programs: 

“Women who leave their homes, by and 
large, leave their financial support behind 
them. In order for them to survive, to make 
decisions, and to find on their own a means 
to resolve their individual situation, our so- 
cial service system and other institutions 
must become more immediately responsive 
to their needs. One way to do this is for our 
aid to families—primarily welfare programs 
such as Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren—to provide emergency welfare assist- 
ance to these women. Family violence vic- 
tims should be given priority and should not 
have to wait weeks and weeks just for an ap- 
pointment to see a welfare worker to deter- 
mine eligibility. This has been done in at 
least one State, Minnesota; and for that rea- 
son, we believe this type of assistance de- 
serves exploration by the Federal Govern- 
ment to see how it can be implemented in 
other States.” 

Beverly Monasmith highlighted an anom- 
aly with respect to public assistance 
agencies: 

“Few public agencies understand the prob- 
lems faced by battered women, They have 
been traced by their husbands through 
county Department of social services records 
because the woman is required to provide 
her address in order to qualify for the aid 
she needs. It is certainly unrealistic to ask 
a woman to go back to the violent home 
until she qualifies for ald—she could be dead 
by then. And she may be denied the aid if 
she is still living with the abuser. Another 
catch-22.” 

Jennifer Fleming testified concerning the 
following problems encountered by victims 
when dealing with the police department: 

“Inadequate training, call overload, poor 
attitudes, and fear of injury often result in 
the rejection of the rule of law which makes 
it a crime to assault another person. Instead, 
call screening and arbitrary decisionmaking 
often determine how effective the police re- 
sponse turns out to be. If there is enough 
of a neighborhood disturbance, if the use 
of a weapon is involved, or if there is serious 
injury, the battered woman will find the 
police more responsive. Without these vari- 
ables, however, calling the police can be of 
little help.” 

Lina Soccio, deputy probation officer in 
Riverside County, Calif., pointed out: 

“During the past 10 months, I have inter- 
viewed numerous law enforcement officers, 
including patrolmen, lieutenants, captains, 
district attorneys, Judges, private attorneys 
and social service workers. And the most 
common feeling, and I think the problem 
right now for law enforcement, is the frus- 
tration they feel.” 

The judicial system too, poses many pit- 
falls for victims, as Jennifer Fleming de- 
scribed in the following testimony: 

“When the abused woman attempts to 
prosecute her spouse, she finds long delays, 
encouragement to drop charges and reluc- 
tance to issue warrants on the part of staff 
within district attorney’s offices. reduction of 
charges from assault to harassment, lack of 
sympathy, and a general perception of her 
problem as trivia! and unimportant. In addi- 
tion, fear of retaliation by the husband 
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leaves the battered women reluctant to prose- 
cute in the first place * * *. 

“Changes need to occur that will insure 
an effective response when the severely bat- 
tered woman seeks to prosecute her hus- 
band.” 

And yet, as Ms. Fleming points out, even 
when prosecution is undertaken success- 
fully: “Incarcerating an abusive spouse is 
certainly not the answer in many cases 
of wife abus2 * * * alternatives to incar- 
ceration need to be explored.” 
SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP TO ALCOHOL 

ABUSE 


The committee wishes also to note the 
special relationship between domestic vio- 
lence and alcohol or drug abuse. Statistics 
gathered by various projects dealing with 
domestic violence. For example, the co- 
relation between alcohol or drug abuse and 
domestic violence. For example, the do- 
mestic violence project in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
found that 58.9 percent of the spouse abusers 
also abused alcohol and 20.7 percent abused 
drugs. This project also reported that 66.7 
percent of the assaults involved the use of 
alcohol and 12 percent involved the use of 
drugs. 

Dr. Gerald Klerman, Administrator of the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration testified that one study reported 
that 52 percent of violent husbands have 
histories of problem drinking or alcoholism. 
There are indications that intoxication is a 
precipitating factor in many cases of child 
abuse. The largest American study on the 
subject reported that 38 percent of child- 
abusing parents had histories of drinking 
problems. Other studies have shown that up 
to 63 percent of child abuse cases are alcohol 
related. 

Dr. Klerman also testified that evidence 
suggests that alcohol treatment programs 
can be an important factor in diminishing 
the frequency of violence in the family unit, 
For example, Dr. Klerman testified, 35 per- 
cent of the persons entering alcoholism treat- 
ment programs, funded by the National In- 
stitute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
(NIAAA), reported fighting and quarreling 
with others as a measure of their behavioral 
impairment; 6 months later, there was a 
reduction of 39 percent in those in the treat- 
ment programs who were reporting this 
behavior, 

To explore the relationship between al- 
cohol and violence and to understand the 
role of the family in drinking behavior, 
NIAAA is currently funding two research 
studies in the area of conflict and aggres- 
sion and three research studies on the 
family. 

Betty Stephens, in her Los Angeles testi- 
mony, described the following findings of the 
Abused Women’s Aid in Crisis random sam- 
ple from hundreds of cases of women who 
had called the organization for assistance 
and information: 

“The sampling indicated a high incidence 
of alcoholism associated with domestic vio- 
lence. 

“Ninety percent of the men involved in re- 
lationships exceeding 7 years duration were 
reported to have alcoholic * * * problems. 

“About 85 percent of the violent husbands 
had either an alcoholic and/or other drug 
problems. These men were inclined to beat 
their wives at a higher frequency, either 
when under the influence of drugs (includ- 
ing alcohol) or when sober; and their vio- 
lence was usually characterized by physical 
assault with or without a weapon, usually 
leading to serious injuries, and including 
sexual assault. 

“More than 80 percent of the men who 
drank occasionally were inclined to beat 
their wives only when under the influence of 
alcohol. 

“In relationships of less than 314 years 
duration, a very high percentage of concur- 
rent alcohol and hard drug use was reported, 
usually leading to constant violence.” 
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The committee believes that this interre- 
lationship between violence in the family 
and alcohol and drug abuse warrants further 
investigation and research. The committee 
has thus included NIAAA among the Federal 
agencies eligible to participate in the re- 
search activities authorized under the com- 
mittee bill and eligible for participation on 
the Federal Interagency Domestic Violence 
Council established under section 14 of the 
committee bill. 


DISCUSSION OF BASIC COMMITTEE APPROACH 
TO PROVIDING FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


The committee, in viewing the pervasive 
nature of the problem, its complexity, and 
the multiple levels of government involved, 
determined that the best legislative approach 
was one which would cause the involvement, 
in a major way, of State and local govern- 
ments and nonprofit private organizations. 
Thus, the committee bill is designed to stim- 
ulate Federal, State, and local efforts with 
respect to domestic violence with a specific 
set-aside for projects operated by a nonprofit 
private organizations. 

To stimulate the involvement of States, 
the committee bill establishes a State for- 
mula grant program. Of the funds appro- 
priated for the overall grant program, 80 to 
85 percent will be for grants to the States. 
Beginning in fiscal year 1980, States will have 
to contribute, in cash, a non-Federal match 
of 30 percent of the amount of Federal ex- 
penditures within the State. This required 
matching contribution rises to 65 percent in 
fiscal year 1983, or approximately 39 per- 
cent of the total amount to be expended in 
the State under the committee bill. 

By including States as partners in efforts 
to grapple with this problem, the committee 
is attempting to generate more money to 
establish and maintain domestic violence 
programs and projects. For example, in fiscal 
year 1980, a non-Federal share contribution 
requirement of 30 percent would (if all 
States participate) result in availability of 
an additional $6 million, and, over the last 
4 years of the program, as much as $37 mil- 
lion of non-Federal dollars could be gen- 
erated for purposes of preventing domestic 
States participate) result in availability of 
and dependents of victims of domestic vio- 
lence. 

If States were not included in this pro- 
gram, it is likely that very few would be- 
coms involved in efforts to resolve the prob- 
lem. The Federal Government would be al- 
most the sole source of funds for projects. 
The committee believes that this would be 
unfortunate. As discussed previously, the 
problem is widespread, pervasive, and com- 
plex. Testimony indicated that in many in- 
stances State laws, rules, regulations, and 
courts caused many of the difficulties faced 
by victims. Thus, the committee believes that 
stimulation of State efforts with respect to 
this problem is extremely important. 

The committee has also elected to limit to 
$35,000 in any 1 year and $60,000 over a pe- 
riod of 5 years the amount of each individual 
grant which may be made by a State with 
its Federal formula grant funds to a particu- 
lar nonprofit private organization and di- 
rectly by the Federal Government to a local 
public agency or nonprofit private organiza- 
tion. (As previously noted, for purposes of 
providing or maintaining a shelter, a State 
is permitted to augment that amount up to 
$50,000 in any 1 year and $100,000 over a 5- 
year period from the moneys it contributes 
under the non-Federal match requirement.) 
The committee believes that it is at the local 
level where the most effective work can be 
done to resolve this problem. By limiting the 
amount of dollars which can be awarded to 
any one entity, the committee bill is designed 
to provide the opportunity for the largest 
possible number of local communities and 
community-based nonprofit organizations to 
become involved and increase the likelihood 
that victims will find assistance relatively 
close to their homes. 
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Cost EsTIMATE 


In accordance with section 252(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 (Pub- 
lic Law 91-510), the committee, based on 
information supplied by the Congressional 
Budget Office, estimates that the 5-year cost 
resulting from enactment of S. 2759, as re- 
ported would be as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE—COST ESTIMATE 


1. Bill number: S. 2759. 

2. Bill title: Domestic Violence Prevention 
and Services Act. 

3. Bill status: Ordered reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Human Resources on May 
3, 1978. 

4. Bill purpose: The act would authorize 
the appropriation of $30 million a year for 5 
years. The purpose of the act is to increase 
the participation of States, local communi- 
ties, nonprofit private organizations, and 
individual citizens in efforts to prevent 
domestic violence and assist victims and 
dependents of victims of domestic violence; 
to establish regional centers on domestic 
violence to provide technical and training 
assistance to States, local communities, non- 
profit private organizations and other 
groups: to establish & national center on 
domestic violence; to establish a Federal 
interagency council to seek to coordinate 
Federal programs with respect to domestic 
violence; and to provide for research, evalua- 
tion, and reporting activities relating to 
domestic violence. 

5. Cost estimate: 
Fiscal year 1979 

Authorization levels 


Millions 


Fiscal year 1980: 
Authorization 


Fiscal year 1981: 
Authorization 


Fiscal year 1982: 
Authorization 


Fiscal year 1983: 
Authorization 


The costs of this bill fall within budget 
function 500. 

6. Basis for estimate: According to the leg- 
islation, 85 percent of the authorization is 
designated for grants to States and locali- 
ties, 7 percent to research, and the remainder 
for the operation of a National Center on 
Domestic Violence. Costs were calculated for 
these three authorization levels by using 
Department of HEW spend-out rates for simi- 
lar prgram areas, The spend-out rates reflect 
start-up time for these new programs. 

7. Estimate comparison: None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate: CBO provided a 
previous estimate on S. 2759 on April 24. The 
bill was amended by full committee, but the 
amendments had no effect on the authoriza- 
tion level. 

9. Estimate prepared by: Cy Karr (225- 
7766). 

10. Estimate approved by: 

JAMES L. BLUM, 

Assistant Director for Budget Analysis. 

* 7 > . ba 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 2759 as 
REPORTED 

Section 1: 

Establishes the short title of the bill as 
the ‘Domestic Violence Prevention and Serv- 
ices Act.” 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Section 2: 

Makes congressional findings and sets 
forth the purpose of Act. Congressional find- 
ings include that: 

(1) A significant number of homicides, ag- 
gravated assaults, and assaults and batteries 
occur within the home between adult mem- 
bers of families; 
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(2) The reported incidence of domestic 
violence represents only a portion of the total 
number of incidents of domestic violence; 

(3) A large percentage of police deaths in 
the line of duty result from police interven- 
tion in domestic violence situations; 

(4) Domestic violence is a complex prob- 
lem affecting families from all social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds; and 

(5) The effectiveness of State laws and 
State and local community programs in iden- 
tifying and preventing domestic violence and 
assisting victims and dependents of victims 
of domestic violence is not readily ascertain- 
able. 

The purpose of the Act is to— 

(1) Increase the participation by States, 
local communities, nonprofit private organi- 
zations, and individual citizens in efforts to 
prevent domestic violence and assist victims 
and dependents of victims of domestic 
violence; 

(2) Establish regional centers to provide 
technical assistance and training, as aporo- 
priate, with respect to domestic violence 
programs, to interested States, local commu- 
nities, nonprofit private organizations, and 
other interested groups, officials, and 
persons; 

(3) Establish an interagency council to 
seek to coordinate Federal programs with 
respect to domestic violence; and 

(4) Provide for research and reporting 
programs relating to domestic violence. 


STATE CITIZEN PANEL ON DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 
Section 3: 


Requires the establishment in each State 
of a citizen panel on domestic violence in 
order to provide an opportunity for citizen 
participation in planning and developing ac- 
tivities to prevent domestic violence and 
assist domestic violence victims and their 
dependents and provide citizens familiar with 
domestic violence problems with an oppor- 
tunity to make recommendations with re- 
spect to resolving such problems. 


Each State, in order to qualify for a grant 
authorized under section 4 of the committee 
bill, is required to establish a State panel 
on domestic violence to be composed of be- 
tween 9 and 15 members, chosen by the Gov- 
ernor, or the chief executive, after solicit- 
ing and considering recommendations from 
interested organizations and individuals. 
Members shall include individuals with ex- 
perience in the provision of services in the 
areas of law enforcement, health care, al- 
cohol and drug abuse, social work, and social 
services (such as Social Security Act, title 
XX) and members of the general public. To 
assure that citizens familiar with the prob- 
lems of domestic violence are given an oppor- 
tunity to participate and that the panel is 
sufficiently representative of individuals who 
have been victims and individuals who have 
experience in the provision of services to vic- 
tims, not less than one-third of the members 
of each panel must be individuals who have 
been victims of domestic violence and one- 
third of the members shall be individuals 
with experience in providing community serv- 
ices with respect to domestic violence. 

The Committee believes that the one-third 
requirements will assure that victims of do- 
mestic violence and individuals with ex- 
perience in providing services to victims will 
play an integral role in State efforts with 
respect to domestic violence. Many shelters 
for victims and their dependents use peer 
counseling as a part of their program of as- 
sistance to victims who have sought refuge. 
Individuals who have served as peer counsel- 
ors would seem to be ideal candidates for 
selection to the panel. 

The responsibilities of a panel include over- 
sight within the State of the implementation 
of Federal, State, and local programs and 
projects under the committee bill, includ- 
ing consideration of the extent to with geo- 
graphic distribution of grants by the States 
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under section 4(a) equitably takes into ac- 
count the distribution of population within 
the State. Another panel responsibility is to 
make recommendations, as appropriate, to 
the chief executive of the State, the State 
legislature, the agency designated as the State 
agency responsible for the administration of 
the programs under section 6(a) (3) and the 
Secretary with respect to panel functions. 
The panel is also responsible to the extent 
feasible, for examination and evaluation of 
other Federal, State, and local programs pro- 
viding cervices in the State that are or could 
be used in relation to the prevention of do- 
mestic violence and the provision of assist- 
ance to victims and their dependents. The 
panel is also required to coordinate its ac- 
tivities with the appropriate regional center 
on domestic violence established under sec- 
tion 8(c) of the bill 


After considering statewide needs with 
respect to domestic violence and evaluating 
the extent to which existing programs and 
projects meet such needs, the panels are to 
make recommendations to the Governor and 
to the designated State agency with respect 
to the activities and services conducted by 
or caused to be conducted by State agencies, 
the distribution of funds to be made through 
grants to local public agencies and nonprofit 
private organizations, and plans for effec- 
tively meeting such statewide needs. 


The panel's role with respect to considera- 
tion of statewide needs and making plans 
for effectively meeting such needs is an im- 
portant one. Though the evaluation of the 
extent to which existing programs and proj- 
ects are meeting needs within the States, 
the panel should be able to make informed 
recommendations to the chief executive of 
the State with respect to the distribution of 
grants and the conduct of services by the 
State. The committee expects that each 
panel, as part of its recommendations with 
respect to the distribution of funds to local 
public agencies and nonprofit private orga- 
nizations, will assure that the State is pro- 
viding the required “special emphasis" (un- 
der section 6(a)(2)(D)) on the support of 
community-based projects of demonstrated 
effectiveness, particularly those operating 
shelters. Although the committee bill does 
not mandate a State to include a long-range 
plan as part of the State application under 
section 6, the committee believes that the 
panel should be in an excellent position to 
develop long-range plans for meeting state- 
wide needs. Panels may wish to include in 
any such long-range plans formulations of 
goals and time tables for meeting any such 
goals. 

In addition to the matters described above, 
a panel also is authorized to study and make 
recommendations, if appropriate, in other 
areas of concern, to the chief executive of 
the State, the State legislature, the desig- 
nated State agency, the Secretary, and the 
Congress. Such other areas include State 
criminal and civil laws relating to domestic 
violence, the extent to which the State judi- 
cial systems affects victims and perpetrators 
of domestic violence, the development of a 
uniform law enforcement reporting system 
with respect to incidents of domestic vio- 
lence, the relationship between incidents of 
domestic violence and drug or alcohol abuse, 
the effectiveness of Federal, State, and local 
domestic violence programs and projects and 
the way they could be improved, and such 
other areas relating to domestic violence as 
the panel deems appropriate. 

Any recommendation made by the panel 
to the chief executive, the designated State 
agency, or the State legislature with respect 
to those areas of concern the panel is statu- 
torily directed or authorized to examine and 
make recommendations on, are required to 
be included in the State report required to 
be submitted by the State under section 7. 
Inclusion of such recommendations in such 
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report should assure that recommendations 
made by the panel are given requisite atten- 
tion by State officials and by the Secretary. 
Further, such inclusion will enable Congress 
to oversee more effectively the performance 
of the panels, and the relationship between 
the panels and the States. 

Members of the panel who are not regular 
full-time employees of the United States 
would, while attending meetings of the panel 
or otherwise engaged in business of the 
panel, be entitled to compensation at a rate 
equal to a per diem amount established by 
the State wherein the panel is located, plus 
reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred in carry- 
ing out the functions of the panel, subject 
to the expenditure limitation provided for 
under section 6(a)(2)(B) (providing that 
not more than 10 percent, or less than 5 
percent, of the amount allotted to a State 
under section 4(a) is to be expended for ad- 
ministering the panels). The committee ex- 
pects each State to establish a reasonable 
per diem rate taking into consideration the 
needs of the individual panel members and 
the cost-of-living within the State. Each 
panel member is eligible for such per diem 
assistance for each day he or she is engaged 
in the performance of duty as a member of 
the panel. The State has discretion to deter- 
mine the amount of travel and subsistence 
money to be provided. Each panel should be 
responsible for determining its own budget 
and making its own determinations with re- 
spect to expenditures. Thus, within that 
budget, and subject to the limitation on 
panel expenditures, and in order to assure 
that all members of the panel have an equal 
opportunity to participate in the panel's ac- 
tivities, the committee expects that each 
State will provide reasonable reimbursement 
for panel members’ activities while attend- 
ing meetings and otherwise engaged in the 
business of the panel. 


GRANTS AUTHORIZED 
Section 4: 


Authorizes the Secretary to make two 
different types of domestic violence grants— 
formula grants to States under subsection 
(a) and direct Federal grants under subsec- 
tion (b). Of the amounts appropriated and 
available for grants, 80 to 85 percent would 
be for grants to States under subsection (a) 
and the remainder would be available for 
direct Federal grants to local public agencies 
and nonprofit private organizations under 
subsection (b). 

Under subsection (a), the Secretary is au- 
thorized, in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, to make formula grants, through 
the Director of the national center on domes- 
tic violence provided for under section 8, to 
States which meet the non-Federal share 
provision required under section 15 and have 
established the State Citizen’s Panel on 
Domestic Violence pursuant to section 3. The 
State grants are to assist in supporting the 
establishment, maintenance, and expansion 
of programs and projects to prevent incidents 
of domestic violence and assist domestic 
violence victims and their dependents. 

Under subsection (b), the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make direct grants to local public 
agencies and nonprofit private organizations 
for projects designed to prevent incidents of 
domestic violence and to assist victims and 
their dependents. The amount of grant which 
may be made by the Secretary to any one 
nonprofit private organization or local public 
agency may not exceed $35,000 in any 1 fiscal 
year, and the total amount of such grants 
from HEW over a period of 5 fiscal years may 
not exceed $60,000. This limitation replicates 
the limitation of the amount of grants the 
States can make, except that the limitation 
under this subsection is also applicable to 
local public agencies. To the maximum ex- 
tent feasible, not less than 50 percent of the 
moneys provided in direct Federal grants 
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shall be for grants to nonprofit private orga- 
nizations, The committee has qualified this 
set-aside so as not to require funding of 
grants regardless of quality. However, if 
sufficient qualifying applications are sub- 
mitted by nonprofit private organizations, 
the committee expects at least 50 percent of 
the Secretary's discretionary funds to be 
allocated to those applicants. 

There is a limitation on the amount which 
may be provided under direct Federal grants 
in any.fiscal year to entities located in a State 
which did not qualify in the previous year 
for assistance under the State formula grant 
program. The total amount of grants made 
in such a nonqualifying State shall not ex- 
ceed the following percentages of the amount 
of funds allotted under section 5(a) for a 
State grant under section 4: Fiscal year 1979, 
50 percent; fiscal year 1980, 45 percent; fiscal 
year 1981, 40 percent; fiscal year 1982, 35 
percent; and fiscal year 1983, 30 percent. This 
limitation is designed to strike an appropri- 
ate balance between providing needed as- 
sistance to local projects and programs in 
non-participating States whiie, at the same 
time, not making it beneficial for a State not 
to provide its State match and, hence, not 
participate in the program established in the 
bill. 

The committee emphasizes that direct 
Federal grants should be made to projects 
located in areas where those projects are 
most needed—with particular attention to 
gap filling and funding innovative projects. 
The committee emphasizes that rural areas 
should be given close attention by the Secre- 
tary to determine if rural needs with respect 
to domestic violence are being adequately 
met by State programs. In the same way, the 
Secretary should examine closely the needs 
of urban areas and pay particular attention 
to the need for providing bilingual, bicul- 
tural services in certain areas with high pro- 
portions of persons with limited English 
language capacity. 


ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS 


Section 5: 

Provides in subsection (a) that each State 
(defined) by section 16(b) as each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and, except 
as otherwise provided, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands shall 
be allotted for payment in a grant under 
section 4(a) an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the sums available for State 
grants as the population of such State bears 
to the population of all States. Exceptions to 
this general rule include: 

1. No State in any fiscal year shall be al- 
lotted less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
amounts available for State grants; and 

2. Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, the Commonwealth of the North- 
ern Marianas, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, in any fiscal year, shall each 
be allotted not less than one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent of the amounts available for State 
grants. 

Subsection (b) of section 5 provides that 
funds allotted to any State shall remain 
available for use for programs under the Act 
by such State until the end of the sixth 
month (March 31) of the fiscal year for 
which the sums have been appropriated. If 
at the end of the sixth month, the sums al- 
lotted to any State have not been paid be- 
cause of the State’s failure to qualify (for 
evample, because of a failure to establish the 
panel under section 3 or to provide, in cash, 
the amount of the non-Federal share re- 
quired under section 15), the Secretary shall 
distribute or reallot those sums in two ways: 

1, Fifty percent to each qualified State (a 
State which is eligible for grants under sec- 
tion 4(a)) in an amount which bears the 
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same ratio as the population of such quall- 
fying State hears to the population of all 
qualifying States; and bears to the popula- 
tion of all qualifying States; and 

2. The remaining 50 percent in direct Fed- 
eral grants under section 4(b) to local public 
agencies and nonprofit private organizations. 

If the Secretary determines that reallot- 
ment of an amount less than 50 percent in 
direct Federal grants would more effectively 
carry out the purposes and provisions of the 
committee bill, he or she may distribute 
more than 50 percent to the qualifying States 
(and less than £0 percent in direct Federal 
grants). However, not less than 30 days prior 
to making any such determination, the Sec- 
retary is required to advise the appropriate 
committees of the Congress and publish in 
the Federal Register a statement, with sup- 
porting reasons, of the Secretary’s intention 
to make such determination. The Secretary 
may also make available for reallotment any 
allotted or reallotted sums made in a grant 
to a State which the Secretary determines, 
after consultation with the State, will not 
be used during the fiscal year for carrying 
out the provisions of the bill. Those States 
which the Secretary has determined will not 
uso any of the amounts paid in grants under 
section 4(a) will not be eligible for reallot- 
ment. 

Those sums made available by the Secre- 
tary after reallotment and distributed to the 
States either through the State grant pro- 
gram (section 4(a)) or the direct Federal 
grant program (section 4(b)) would remain 
available to the State and Federal Govern- 
ment for obligation and expenditure until 
the end of the fiscal year following the fiscal 
year in which such sums became available. 

APPLICATIONS 

Section 6: 

Requires the chief executive of a State, in 
order for any grant to be made to such State 
under section 4(a), to submit a grant appli- 
cation to the Secretary at such time and in 
such manner as the Secretary may reason- 
ably require. Each such grant appliaction 
shall— 

(1) Provide that funds paid thereunder 
will be used only for programs and projects 
to prevent incidents of domestic violence 
and to assist domestic violence victims 
and dependents; 

(2) Provide, with respect to funds paid to 
a State under section 4(a) for any fiscal year, 
that— 

(a) Not in excess of 15 percent of the 
funds, or $125,000 whichever is the lesser, 
will be used for the administration of the 
program; 

(b) Not in excess of 10 percent (but not 
less than 5 percent) will be used for the 
cost of administering the panel established 
under section 3; 

(c) Not less than 25 percent nor more than 
40 percent of the funds remaining (after the 
use of such funds for administering funds 
remaining (after the use of such funds for 
administering the State program and ad- 
ministering the panel) will be used for ac- 
tivities and services with respect to domes- 
tic violence to be conducted by or caused 
to be conducted by State agencies; 

(d) The remainder of the funds will be 
distributed to local public agencies and non- 
profit private organizations with special em- 
phasis on the distribution of such funds 
for the support of community-based proj- 
ects of demonstrated effectiveness, particu- 
larly these operating shelters; and 

(e) Not less than 50 percent of the amount 
distributed by the State will be distributed 
to nonprofit private organizations within 
the State; 

(3) Provide assurances that no grants of 
funds to a nonprofit private organization in 
any one fiscal year will exceed $35,000 and 
that the total amounts of such grants over a 
period of 5 fiscal years to any single non- 
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profit organization will not exceed $60,000; 
provided, however, for the purpose of pro- 
viding and maintaining shelters, a State may 
augment the amount of Federal funds with 
State matching funds provided under sec- 
tion 15 up to a total grant of $50,000 in any 
year and $100,000 over a 5-year period (that 
is, State supplementation of $15,000 and 
$40,000, respectively) ; 

(4) Set forth procedures designed to as- 
sure an equitable distribution of funds to 
local public agencies and private nonprofit 
organizations. 

(5) Set forth procedures for such fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of and accounting for Federal funds 
paid in the grant, including funds dis- 
tributed by the State to local public agen- 
cies and nonprofit private organizations; 

(6) Specify the State agency to be desig- 
nated as responsible for the administration 
of the program; 

(7) Provide for making such reasonable 
reports as provided for in section 7 in such 
form, at such times, and containing such 
additional information as the Secretary may 
deem essential to carry out the purposes 
and provisions of the bill and for keeping 
such records and affording such access as the 
Secretary may deem essential to assure the 
correctness and verification of the required 
reports; 

(8) Provide assurances of and procedures 
for compliance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 11 relating to confidentiality; and 

(9) Provide such other assurances and in- 
clude such other information as the Secre- 
tary deems essential to carry out the pur- 
poses and provisions of the bill. 

Subsection (a) provides further that, in 
making grants to nonprofit private organiza- 
tions and local public agencies, a State shall, 
whenever feasible, provide reasonable assur- 
ances to the grantees of the level of future 
support which each such grantee is likely 
to receive from the State, assuming con- 
tinuation of an adequate level of Federal as- 
sistance under the bill. 

The committee has undertaken to limit the 
information required to be included as part 
of the State’s application. The committee 
expects that such a curtailed State applica- 
tion will permit each State to spend greater 
amounts of time on aspects of administra- 
tion other than writing the application, 
such as monitoring and evaluating the pro- 
gram. The committee has also sought to 
reduce the amount of paperwork required 
and would expect that such reduction would 
result in a reduction of the costs of ad- 
ministering the State program. The levels of 
15 percent, or $125,000, whichever is the 
lesser, are ceilings only; the committee be- 
lieves that each State, in light of reduced 
State plan and reporting requirements, 
should examine its program carefully and 
determine, after such examination, the 
amount of administration dollars needed. 
States should not automatically expend 15 
percent of their State grant for administra- 
tion. At the same time, it is important that 
the State panel have adequate funding in 
order to carry out its responsibilities; hence, 
a minimum of 5 percent of a State’s grant 
is set aside for expenses of the panel. 

The committee believes that, with respect 
to the use of funds for administering the 
panel under section 3, the panel should make 
its own determinations with respect to the 
allocations of its funds. 

The committee bill requires that the State 
conduct or cause to be conducted activities 
and services with respect to domestic vio- 
lence and mandates the expenditure on such 
activities or services of 25 percent to 40 per- 
cent of the State formula grant funds re- 
maining after administrative and panel 
expenditures. The committee believes that 
domestic violence is a complex problem best 
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met by the combined efforts of the State and 
local governments, private nonprofit orga- 
nizations, and the Federal Government. It is 
important that all levels of government be 
involved in seeking solutions to this compre- 
hensive problem. The bill provides leeway for 
the exercise of State discretion with respect 
to the activities and services it will carry 
out. It is possible that the State may wish to 
provide additional grant moneys to organiza- 
tions and local public agencies participating 
in programs under the bill. The State may 
wish to provide moneys to sponsor VISTA 
volunteers; it may wish to provide services 
itself to areas not served under the grant 
program; or it may wish to concentrate its 
own activities on the support of shelters, 
services to rural or urban populations, or 
assuring that bicultural, bilingual services 
are available where needed. 

The committee notes that the State reports 
required to be submitted under section 7 
must include specific information with re 
spect to the amount used for the services 
provided and activities conducted or caused 
to be provided or conducted by the State, 
broken down by agency and by types of serv- 
ices and activities conducted or caused to be 
conducted. The committee intends to ex- 
amine carefully the reports to ascertain the 
extent to which States are conducting or 
causing to be conducted activities and sery- 
ices in accordance with the purposes and 
provisions of the bill. 

The committee emphasizes that the re- 
quirement that not less than 50 percent of 
the funds distributed to local public agencies 
and nonprofit private organizations must go 
for grants to nonprofit private organizations 
within the State is a floor—not a ceiling. 
The bill further requires that, in the dis- 
tribution of funds through grants to local 
public agencies and nonprofit, private orga- 
nizations, the State place special emphasis 
on the support of community-based projects 
of demonstrated effectiveness, particularly 
The committee 
stresses the importance of assuring com- 
pliance with the special emphasis require- 
ment. Testimony in hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Child and Human Develop- 
ment revealed that shelters have served as 
one of the most successful methods of pro- 
viding assistance to domestic violence victims 
and their dependents. Thus, the committee 
intends to examine carefully the provisions 
that each State {makes with respect to provid- 
ing such special emphasis and the committee 
expects the State panel to be involved in as- 
suring that the requisite special emphasis is 
provided. 

The committee also highlights the excep- 
tion to the normal $35,000 to $60,000 limita- 
tion. The State may augment, for the pur- 
poses of providing and maintaining shelters, 
the amount of these grants up to a total of 
$50,000 in any 1 year and $100,000 over a 5- 
year period. The value of shelters, as demon- 
strated in the hearings, substantiated the 
need for providing an exception with respect 
to this funding. 

The committee also notes the requirement 
that the State set forth procedures to assure 
an equitable distribution of funds within the 
State. Under section 3, the panel is required 
to consider the extent to which the geo- 
graphic distribution of grants by the State 
is equitable, taking into account the distri- 
bution of population within the State. The 
committee believes that those responsible for 
the administration of the State program and 
the panel should work together closely with 
respect to assuring this equitable distribu- 
tion. 

The committee also notes that it has at- 
tempted to reduce the paperwork and record- 
keeping burden on the States and participat- 
ing local public agencies and nonprofit pri- 
vate organizations by limiting additional in- 
formation or reports to that information 


those operating shelters. 
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which the Secretary deems essential to carry 
out the purposes and provisions of this bill 
or to assure the correctness and verification 
of such reports. In this regard, the committee 
has not required that the State application 
include goals and timetables with respect to 
the implementation of the State program. 
Nevertheless, those administering the pro- 
gram on the State level may be benefitted by 
working together with the panels to develop 
such goals and timetables. The committee in- 
tends to evaluate whether the absence of a 
requirement that goals and timetables be 
submitted is beneficial. The committee 
stresses that the lack of this requirement 
does not mean the States should not under- 
take long-range planning with respect to 
the implementation of the program. Any such 
long-range planning should be done in con- 
sultation with and in coordination with the 
State panel. 

The committee also calls attention to the 
requirement that the States undertake to 
provide reasonable assurances to a grantee 
of the level of future support which such 
grantee is .ikely to receive from the State. 
The committee has received many comments 
and recommendations from individuals in- 
volved in operating shelters indicating that 
the year-to-year existence between grants 
presents a major hindrance to making any 
long-range or comprehensive services plans. 
Thus, in order to assist such organizations, 
the State should undertake every effort to 
provide reasonable assurances of likely fu- 
ture support. 

No direct Federal grant may be made under 
section 4(b) unless an application is made to 
the Secretary at such time, in such a man- 
ner, and containing or accompanied by such 
infcrmation as the Secretary deems essential 
to carry out the purposes and provisions of 
the bill—particularly that provisions re- 
quiring the Secretary to report to the Con- 
gress with respect to grants made under 
section 4(b). In addition, a number of the 
provisions with respect to State formula 
grant applications are also made applicable 
to the Federal application. For example, 
those provisions with respect to limitations 
of programs and projects to prevent incidents 
of domestic violence and assist victims and 
their dependents, such procedures for fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of funds, and provisions for making 
reports and providing assurances of proce- 
dures for compliance with the confidentiality 
requirement. 

The Secretary is authorized to approve any 
application submitted under this section 
which meets the appropriate requirements of 
this section, and the Secretary may not dis- 
ap?rove any State application for a formula 
grant except after reasonable notice thereof 
and notice of an opportunity for a hearing. 

STATE REPORTS 

Section 7: 

Requires that each State receiving a grant 
under section 4(a) prepare and submit to 
the Secretary on or before December 1 of 
each year a concise report providing specific 
information on the implementation of do- 
mestic violence programs and projects under 
the bill. Specific information required to be 
included in each such report includes infor- 
mation for the preceding fiscal year (both 
with respect to funds provided under this 
bill and the funds provided by the State 
under section 15 (non-Federal share) as 
follows: 

(1) The amount used to administer the 
State grant program; 

(2) The amount used to administer the 
panel and any recommendations made by 
the panel under section 3 to the chief execu- 
tive of the State, the designated State 
agency, or the State legislature; 


(3) The amount used for services provided 
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and activities conducted or caused to be con- 
ducted by the State, broken down by agency 
and by types of services and activities con- 
ducted by or caused to be conducted by such 
agency: 

(4) The number, recipients, and amounts 
of grants to local public agencies and non- 
profit private organizations; 

(5) The number of persons estimated to 
have been assisted in projects operated by 
nonprofit private organizations and by local 
public agencies; and 

(6) Such other specific information as the 
Secretary may deem essential to carry on 
the purposes and provisions of the bill. Prior 
to requiring any such additional informa- 
tion, the Secretary is required to advise the 
appropriate committees of the Congress and 
each participating State of the reasons for 
requiring the information. 

The information required to be included 
in the State report is limited in order to re- 
duce, to the maximum extent possible, the 
amount of paperwork and recordkeeping re- 
quired of States, local public agencies, and 
private nonprofit organizations. The reports, 
however, should provide necessary factual 
information upon which the Congress and 
the Secretary should be able to judge the 
progress of the program. 

NATIONAL CENTER ON DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 


Section 8: 

Requires the establishment, within the 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, of an identifiable administra- 
tive unit to serve as the national center on 
domestic violence. This provision affords the 
Secretary discretion as to the structure and 
location of such a unit within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Director shall— 

(1) Be responsible for overseeing all pro- 
grams and activities carried out under this 
Act; 

(2) Seek to coordinate, through the inter- 
agency council established by section 14(b), 
all Federal programs and activities (includ- 
ing research activities) carried out with re- 
spect to the prevention of domestic violence 
and the provision of assistance to domestic 
violence victims and their dependents to the 
extent such programs relate to domestic 
violence; 

(8) Take whatever action is necessary to 
keep the Congress fully and currently in- 
formed with respect to the administration 
and the implementation of the bill; and 

(4) Provide for the establishment and oper- 
ation of a national information and resource 
clearinghouse for matters with respect to 
domestic violence in order to collect, analyze, 
prepare, and disseminate information relat- 
ing to the prevention of domestic violence 
and the provision of assistance to victims 
and their dependents; serve as an advocate 
for the prevention of domestic violence and 
the provision of assistance to victims and 
dependents of victims of domestic violence 
and establishment of State and local domes- 
tic violence information centers; and, provide 
appropriate assistance to persons or organ- 
izations interested in preventing domestic 
violence or providing assistance to victims 
ani their dependents. 

The Secretary through the Director, is 
mandated by subsection (c) to make grants 
to public or nonprofit private entities or to 
enter into contracts with public or private 
entities to provide for not less than one re- 
gional center on domestic violence to be lo- 
cated in each region of the United States, as 
designated by the Secretary. Funds for the 
operation of a center or centers within each 
region shall be allocated to each such region, 
to the maximum extent feasible (taking into 
account the geographical needs of each re- 
gion), in an amount from sums made avail- 
able for any fiscal year that bears the same 
ratio to the total amount of the sums as the 
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population of the region bears to the total 
population of the United States. 

Each center, in coordination with the ac- 
tivities carried out by the national clearing- 
house, shall provide technical assistance, 
training, and outreach services to States, 
local public agencies, and nonprofit private 
organizations participating in or interested 
in participating in programs and projects 
authorized by the bill. The regional centers 
shall also inform all such entities and all 
other interested parties, officials, and organ- 
izations about alternatives sources of assist- 
ance available with respect to the prevention 
of incidents of domestic violence and the 
provision of assistance to domestic violence 
victims and their dependents. 

The committee stresses the important role 
that the regional centers will play. Too often 
organizations and individuals at the local 
level are not given the necessary technical 
assistance to enable them to utilize existing 
programs and projects to the maximum ad- 
vantage. In this regard, the committee fore- 
sees the regional centers playing an active 
and vital role in providing local organiza- 
tions and individuals with much-needed in- 
formation with respect to resource availabil- 
ity and the steps necessary to apply and be 
approved for grants. 

In addition, many communities and areas 
are in need of information with respect to 
establishing a shelter, and regional centers 
should be equipped to provide technical as- 
sistance in this regard also. 

RESEARCH 

Section 9: 

Mandates in subsection (a) that the Sec- 
retary, through the Director, conduct, direct- 
ly or by grant or contract, research activities 
and demonstration projects on domestic 
violence. Under subsection (b), not less than 
50 percent of sums made available for the 
purposes of research (7 percent of the sums 
appropriated under this bill are to be avail- 
able for research conducted under this sec- 
tion) would be made available by the Secre- 
tary through the Administrator of the Al- 
cohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration (ADAMHA) for use by the In- 
stitutes within ADAMHA for research ac- 
tivities jointly agreed to by the Director of 
the National Center and the Directors of the 
Institutes to which such sums are made 
available. 

The committee believes that the required 
transfer of a portion of available research 
dollars will be beneficial because it will re- 
sult in the conduct of research by a variety 
of disciplines. 

The requirement of a joint agreement be- 
tween the Director and the ADAMHA Ad- 
ministrator, should provide an effective pro- 
gram plan for the committee to examine and 
assess the conduct of domestic violence re- 
search, Under section 10, national center re- 
ports, information with respect to research is 
required to be submitted; for example, sec- 
tion 10(5) requires the submission each year 
of the names of grantees, the nature of the 
research activities conducted or caused to be 
conducted, and section 10(4) requires that 
information be submitted with respect to 
the total amount of funds made available to 
the Administrator of ADAMHA and by such 
Administrator, to the Institutes within 
ADAMHA for research activities. The com- 
mittee expects that a broad range of research 
will be conducted under this section and en- 
courages the conduct of research at the local 
level in combination with the delivery of 
services. 

NATIONAL CENTER REPORTS 

Section 10: 

Requires the Secretary, through the Direc- 
tor, to submit to the Congress on or before 
February 1 of each year a concise report pro- 
viding specific information on the program 
authorized by the committee bill. This re- 
port, designed for the purpose of furnishing 
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information to aid Congress in its oversight 
activities, is required to include, for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, the following information: 

(1) The name of each State receiving a 
grant under section 4(a) and the amounts of 
funds paid in such a grant by allotment and 
reallotment; 

(2) The total amounts of funds reallocated 
to each State under section 5 and the 
amounts of such reallotments distributed 
in direct Federal grants to each State by the 
Secretary; 

(3) A listing, by region, of the contracts 
and grants made and the amounts of funds 
provided thereunder, for the establishment 
of regional centers on domestic violence un- 
der section 8(c); 

(4) The total amount made available to 
the Administrator of the Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration 
and by such Administrator to the Institutes 
within such ADAMHA for research activities 
under section 9; 

(5) The names of grantees, the nature of 
the research activity, and the amounts of 
funds granted for research activities con- 
ducted or caused to be conducted under 
section 9; 

(6) A tabulation of data collected under 
section 7(a) (States reports) concerning 
grants made to the States under section 4(a) 
(State formula grants) ; 

(7) Information with respect to grants 
made under section 4(b) (direct Federal 
grants) including: 

(a) The number of such grants; 

(b) The number, and the amount thereof, 
of grants made in States not receiving or 
not utilizing in full, such States’ allotments 
of funds for a formula grant under section 
4(a); 

(c) The number of grants made, and the 
percentage of all amounts so granted, to 
projects conducted in rural areas; and 

(d) The percentages of funds paid in 
grants to nonprofit private organizations, 
and the names, locations, and the amounts 
of all grants made to such nonprofit private 
organizations; and 

(8) Any recommendation which the Sec- 
retary determines to be appropriate for im- 
proving the programs authorized by the bill, 

The committee underscores that the em- 
phasis in the national report is on the sub- 
mission of raw data. The material required 
should not necessitate the submission of a 
lengthy report. By requiring the submission 
of specific information with respect to the 
administration and implementation of this 
program, the committee hopes to facilitate 
its own and HEW’s efforts to ascertain 
whether and to what extent the program is 
working as intended. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 
Section 11: 


Requires the application of the provisions 
of section 408 relating to confidentiality (in- 
cluding the penalty in subsection (e)) of 
the Drug Abuse Office and Treatment Act of 
1972 (Public Law 93-282) to the records of 
any individuals subject to any program, 
project or activity assisted under the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

Section 408, with respect to confidentiality, 
provides that except as provided in this sec- 
tion, the records of any patient shall be 
confidential and be disclosed only for certain 
purposes and under express circumstances. 
Such express circumstances under which dis- 
closure is permitted include: 

(a) Prior written consent, but only to the 
extent, under such circumstances, and for 
such purposes as provided in regulations: 
and 

(b) Without written consent; 

(1) To medical personnel to the extent 
necessary to meet a bona fide medical 
emergency. 

(2) To qualified personnel for the pur- 
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poses of scientific research and management 
audits; and 

(3) If authorized by an appropriate court 
of competent jurisdiction. 


The section applies the confidentiality pro- 
visions after the patient has ceased to be a 
patient. Any person who violates any pro- 
vision is subject to a fine of up to $500 for 
the first violation and up to $5,000 in the 
case of each cubsequent offense. 

The committee emphasizes that this pro- 
vision applies only the confidentiality provi- 
sions of such Act. Thus, any individual par- 
ticipating in a program under this Act (for 
example, a woman seeking refuge in a shel- 
ter) would be protected by the application 
of the confidentiality provisions. 


AUDIT PROVISION 

Section 12: 

Specifies that the Secretary and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States or any 
of their duly authorized representatives shall, 
until the expiration of 3 years after the 
completion of the program, project, or activ- 
ity authorized or assisted under the bill, have 
access, consistent with the provisions of sec- 
tion 11 (confidentiality), for the purpose of 
audit and examination, to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of recipients 
which in the opinion of the Comptroller 
General, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary, may be related, or pertinent to, the 
grants and contracts authorized to be made 
under the bill. 

The committee has required that any audit 
under this section by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral be preceded by consultation with the 
Secretary. The committee understands that 
it is the General Accounting Office's normal 
procedure to consult with the agency or 
department head prior to an audit of a pro- 
gram or pro‘ect within such agency's or de- 
partment’s jurisdiction. Thus, the require- 
ment of prior consultation does no more 
than formalize an onvoing practice. 

The committee emphasizes that this pre- 
consultation requirement is not intended to 
affect or curtail in any way GAO's normal 
audit responsibilities. Rather, the provision 
is intended to assure the confideniality of the 
individual's records and as much coordina- 
tion as possible between GAO and HEW with 
respect to audits. Many of the recipients of 
assistance under this program will be small, 
ccmmunity-based nonprofit private organi- 
zations which could be financially burdened 
by a series of audits from different sources— 
the State, HEW, or GAO. Thus the commit- 
tee believes that it is important that audit 
activities should be coordinated to the maxl- 
mum extent possible and that burdensome 
audits be scrupulously avoided by all parties. 


EVALUATION 

Section 13: 

Mandates the Secretary to review, evaluate, 
and report to the Congress, not later than 3 
years after the date funds are first obligated 
for State grants after the date of enactment 
of this Act, as to the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams administered and operated by the Na- 
tional Center in Domestic Violence and the 
Institutes within the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, 
and Mental Health Administration. Such re- 
view is to be conducted and the report pre- 
pared by persons not directly involved in the 
adimnistration or Operation of such pro- 
grams. The review and evaluation shall in- 
clude examination of— 

(1) the extent to which public awareness 
of the problem of domestic violence has 
been increased; 

(2) the extent to which the availability 
and the effectiveness of services with respect 
to domestic violence has been increased; 

(3) the extent to which assistance made 
available under the bill has served as a cata- 
lyst for State and local community involve- 
ment and support (financial and otherwise) 
for projects with respect to domestic vio- 
lence; 
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(4) whether limiting the dollar amount of 
grants which may be awarded in any one fis- 
cal year or over a five-year period has pro- 
vided more opportunities for communities 
and nonprofit private organizations to es- 
tablish, maintain, and expand projects under 
the bill; 

(5) whether such limitations have resulted 
in stimulating State, local governmental, and 
community financial support for projects 
with respect to domestic violence; 

(6) the extent to which projects assisted 
under the bill have continued, without as- 
sistance thereunder, to provide services with 
respect to domestic violence; 

(7) the extent to which regional centers 
established pursuant to section 8(c) have as- 
sisted States, local governments, and com- 
munities, and nonprofit private organiza- 
tions in utilizing other available sources of 
funding to support projects with respect to 
domestic violence; 

(8) the extent to which the interagency 
domestic violence council established by sec- 
tion 14(b) has assisted the Director in co- 
ordinating at the Federal level programs for 
the prevention of domestic violence and the 
provision of assistance to victims and de- 
pendents of victims of domestic violence; 

(9) the extent to which the Center has 
provided the necessary relevant information 
and assistance with respect to domestic vio- 
lence to participating and interested States, 
local public agencies and communities, and 
nonprofit private organizations; and 

(10) the extent to which research activities 
conducted pursuant to section 9 have im- 
proved understanding of the causes, effects, 
and incidence of domestic violence, and to 
which information developed in such re- 
search activities have been useful to projects 
providing services relating to domestic vio- 
lence. 

The committee believes that a specific pro- 
gram evaluation conducted by individuals 
not directly involved in the administration 
or the operation of the program is of extreme 
importance. The evaluation to be submitted 
will address specific areas of interest to the 
committee and should be beneficial at the 
time the committee considers reauthoriza- 
tion. 

COORDINATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Section 14: 

Requires, in subsection (a), that the Di- 
rector, in seeking to coordinate programs 
with respect to domestic violence, providing 
information, carrying out clearinghouse 
functions, and in making grants and con- 
tracts under the bill, give particular atten- 
tion to the availability for assignment of 
VISTA volunteers and of assistance for the 
conduct of or grants under the ACTION 
Agency’s special volunteer programs and un- 
der the national older American volunteer 
programs, the retired senior volunteer pro- 
gram, and the senior companion program. 

The committee points out that under the 
bill there are a number of different ways in 
which various programs under the ACTION 
Agency can be utilized by a local agency or 
by a private nonprofit organization. It is 
possible that VISTA volunteers or RSVP’s or 
Senior Companions can be assigned by the 
ACTION Agency to various communities to 
work on projects with respect to domestic 
violence. An alternative, however, is the 
sponsorship by grantees of VISTA volunteers. 
A VISTA volunteer can be a local resident 
(in fact more than 50 percent of VISTA vol- 
unteers work in their home communities). A 
VISTA volunteer would be available for as- 
sisting in doing many of the things neces- 
sary to get a program such as a shelter 
started in a community—such as organizing 
and fundraising. 


Section 14 in subsection (b) directs the 
establishment of a Federal Interagency Do- 


mestic Violence Council to assist the Direc- 
tor in coordinating at the Federal level pro- 
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grams for the prevention of domestic vio- 
lence and the provision of asssitance to 
domestic violence victims and their depend- 
ents. The Council is to be chaired by the 
Director and shall include representatives 
of the Department of Justice (including the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion), the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Defense, 
the ACTION Agency, the Community Serv- 
ices Administration, appropriate Institutes 
within the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration, and representatives 
of such other agencies as the President shall 
designate. 

The role of the Council shall be to iden- 
tify, assess, and seek to coordinate all Fed- 
eral programs, projects, and plans for pro- 
grams and projects providing services or 
support in carrying out research with re- 
spect to domestic violence, and shall make 
such recommendations as it deems appro- 
priate to the President and the Congress 
with respect to coordination of policy and 
the development of objectives and priorities 
for all Federal programs regarding the pre- 
vention of incidents of domestic violence 
and provision of assistance to victims and 
their dependents. The Council is required 
to meet not less often than four times each 
year. 

The committee notes that there are many 
different Federal programs which could be 
utilized by local communities and nonprofit 
private organizations to provide assistance to 
programs and projects with respect to domes- 
tic violence. For example, programs which 
have been utilized by some existing shelters 
to assist in either operating or establishing 
shelters or providing individuals to work 
within such shelters include HUD Commu- 
nity Development Block Grants, revenue 
sharing, VISTA volunteers, LEAA grants, 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism grants, and CETA workers. There 
are probably additional agencies and addi- 
tional programs which could be utilized to 
provide moneys for a shelter or for another 
program with respect to domestic violence. 
The role of the Council is to coordinate, to 
the maximum extent possible, these policies 
and develop objectives and priorities for all 
Federal programs. 


PAYMENTS; NON-FEDERAL SHARE 


Section 15: 

Mandates in subsection (a) that payments 
made pursuant to grants or contracts under 
the bill may be made in installments and in 
advance by way of reimbursement with nec- 
essary adjustments on account of overpay- 
ments and underpayments. 

Under subsection (b), a State will be eligi- 
ble for a grant under the bill only if the 
State makes available for expenditures, for 
the same purposes for which funds appro- 
priated under the act may be used, funds in 
cash in the amount which bears the follow- 
ing proportion to the amount of Federal as- 
sistance provided in each of the following 
fiscal years: Fiscal year 1979—0 percent; fis- 
cal year 1980—30 percent; fiscal year 1981— 
40 percent; fiscal year 1982—50 percent; fis- 
cal year 1983—65 percent. 

The committee notes that, although the 
State will be required to provide a non-Fed- 
eral share of 65 percent in fiscal year 1983, 
in relation to the numbers of dollars being 
expended in the State, a 65-percent non- 
Federal share is, in fact, equal to approxi- 
mately 39 percent of total expenditures. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section 16: 

Provides certain definitions. The terms de- 
fined for purposes of the bill include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) “Center” means the National Center 
on Domestic Violence established under sec- 
tion 8; 
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(2) “Director” means the Director of the 
Center; 

(3) “domestic violence” means any act or 
threatened act of violence, including any 
forceful detention of an individual, which 
results or threatens to result in physical in- 
jury; and is committed by a person eighteen 
years of age or older against another such 
person to whom such person is or was related, 
or by a person of any age against another 
person with whom such person is or was 
residing in a relationship of husband and 
wife; 

(4) “panel” means the State citizen panel 
on domestic violence established pursuant to 
section 3; 

(5) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

(6) “State” means each of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and, except as 
otherwise provided, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Marianas, and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Section 17: 

Authorizes the appropriation of $30 million 
for fiscal year 1979 and for each of the 4 
succeeding fiscal years in order to carry out 
the provisions of the bill; and further pro- 
vides that of the sums appropriated for any 
fiscal year, 85 percent will be used for mak- 
ing State formula and direct Federal grants 
under section 4; 8 percent will be used for 
the operation and activities of the Center 
under section 8 (incuding operation of the 
clearinghouse and regional technical assist- 
ance centers); and 7 percent will be used for 
research conducted or caused to be con- 
ducted under section 9, 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Sherri Kramer 
be accorded the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as an 
original cosponsor of S. 2759, the Do- 
mestic Violence Prevention and Services 
Act, I am pleased to support this legis- 
lation. S. 2759 will provide for Federal 
assistance to State and local activities 
to help victims of domestic violence, and 
will facilitate proper coordination of 
efforts at all levels of government to 
alleviate its burdens. 

This bill was carefully developed after 
thorough hearings conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Child and Human De- 
velopment of the Human Resources 
Committee, of which I am ranking mi- 
nority member, and was unanimously 
reported to the Senate by the full com- 
mittee. Specifically, S. 2759 will assist 
States and local communities in their 
efforts to protect and care for victims of 
domestic violence. In order to qualify 
for program grants, a State must estab- 
lish a citizen panel on domestic violence, 
a portion of whose membership shall 
include victims of domestic violence and 
service providers. 

The panel will examine statewide 
needs for domestic violence prevention 
and services and make recommendations 
to the appropriation designated State 
agency regarding the proper distribu- 
tion of grants to local agencies and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations. The major 
proportion of Federal assistance is ear- 
marked for these community efforts at 
preventing domestic violence and caring 
for its victims, with particular emphasis 
on shelters for battered spouses and 
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children. By providing for an escalating 
State match of Federal support, the new 
domestic violence program is one of Fed- 
eral encouragement of State and local 
efforts rather than a solely Federal 
program. 

S. 2759 also provides for proper coordi- 
nation within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of the Federal 
domestic violence prevention and re- 
search effort and will enable the Federal 
Government to offer information and 
technical assistance for domestic violenze 
prevention and treatment to a range of 
State and local programs. 

Mr. President, domestic violence is not 
restricted to any one segment of our so- 
ciety, but affects the whole spectrum of 
American economic and social life. Pre- 
vious efforts to combat this pervasive 
and difficult problem have been minimal 
and largely inadequate in relation to its 
vast dimension. State social servi-e pro- 
grams provide funds for shelters and 
supportive services to victims of domestic 
violence through titles IV-B and XX of 
the Social Security Act, yet such support 
is sporadic and underdeveloped. What 
minimal State and local efforts do exist 
can and must be encouraged, expanded, 
and improved through appropriate Fed- 
eral help. 

In my own State, private nonprofit or- 
ganizations such as the Coalition for 
Abused Women, and the Victims’ Infor- 
mation Bureau of Suffolk County have 
begun innovative programs for compre- 
hensive crisis intervention, advocacy, 
and counseling for victims of domestic 
violence. S. 2759 will enable support to 
be targeted to such public and private 
nonprofit programs which most closely 
serve the needs of domestic violence vic- 
tims in their communities. 

The time is at hand, Mr. President, for 
concerted assistance to encourage and 
support State and lo-al services to pre- 
vent domestic violence and care for its 
victims. This bill will enable us to begin 
a comprehensive and coordinated effort 
to help thousands of people affected di- 
rectly or indirectly by the tragic conse- 
quences of domestic violence. I urge my 
colleagues to give S. 2759 their support. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator CRANSTON 
and Senator KENNEDY in supporting S. 
2759, the Domestic Violence Prevention 
and Services Act, which provides a com- 
prehensive approach to the problem of 
domestic violence and to meeting the 
needs of battered women and their fam- 
ilies. 

Until only recently, society’s treatment 
of wife abuse to a large degree has been 
evasive and cavalier. Violence in the 
home has often been regarded as an em- 
barassment to be swept under the rug 
and ignored, but certainly as nothing to 
commend public attention or concern. 
During the past year, however, it has be- 
come increasingly clear that wife batter- 
ing a major social problem in this coun- 
try, with some researchers estimating 
that nearly 5 million women are subject- 
ed to extreme violence at the hands of 
their husbands sometime during the mar- 
riage. This surprisingly widesvread vio- 
lence is shattering lives and imprinting 
its brand on adults and children alike. 
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Sadly enough, children who witness vio- 
lence between parents often repeat the 
behavior they have seen and grow up to 
be battered or battering adults. 

Although great strides have been made 
in the recognition of and attention to 
domestic violence, some very basic, ele- 
mentary misconceptions still persist, and 
I want to take this opportunity to clarify 
these issues and dispel some widely held 
myths about wife abuse. 

MYTH 


Domestic violence does not happen in 
“nice” families. 
FACT 
Dr. Blandina Cardenas, Commissioner 
of the Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families within the Office of 
Human Development at HEW testified 
that “spousal violence occurs in epidemic 
proportions.” What’s more, studies find 
that it pervades all socioeconomic groups, 
and is as likely to occur in college-edu- 
cated families as in those of lower levels 
of academic achievement. There is no 
ironclad profile of a violent family. 
Abuse occurs among all classes, ages, 
races, occupations, and within every type 
of community. 
MYTH 
Women verbally provoke the violent 
behavior of their husbands, and “ask for” 
the battering. 
FACT 
The stereotype of “nagging wife” per- 
sists and some people believe that for 
that reason abuse is justified. No matter 
what a women may say to her husband, 
wife abuse is a crime. Moreover, provo- 
cation by the wife is not necessarily a 
factor. Del Martin, author of “Battered 
Wives” describes situations where hus- 
bands beat their wives just for overcook- 
ing dinner or expressing political or re- 
ligious views. 
MYTH 
Existing social services, community in- 
volvement, and law enforcement activi- 
ties provide adequate means for handling 
the problem, and there is no need for 
additional support for education, train- 
ing, or service programs. 
FACT 


Although a number of excellent pro- 
grams have been started at the commu- 
nity level, they have had to operate on 
a shoestring. Funding for these efforts 
has been minimal and severe financial 
constraints all too often prevent service 
to all but a small percentage of those in 
need. To a large degree, traditional law 
enforcement and social services mecha- 
nisms have not adequately helped bat- 
tered women. Time after time, women 
have been blamed for the violent behav- 
ior of their husbands, discouraged from 
prosecuting them even in cases of se- 
vere injury, and told to “kiss and make 
up.” Police reluctance to deal with do- 
mestic violence may be based in fear. 
More police have been killed trying to 
solve domestic quarrels than in any other 
aspect of their work. 


Senator Cranston, through his chair- 
manship of the Subcommittee in Child 


and Human Development, has taken ac- 
tive leadership in combatting these 
myths and misunderstandings through 
public hearings before the subcommit- 
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tee, and through the development of 
comprehensive legislation to prevent and 
treat domestic violence. It has been a 
privilege to work with Senator Cran- 
STON and other members of the full Com- 
mittee on Human Resources in framing 
a consensus bill which draws on the best 
efforts and ideas of legislators, the ad- 
ministration, public and private agen- 
cies engaged in domestic violence pre- 
vention and treatment, and most impor- 
tantly grassroots community service 
providers and shelter operators. 

Some of the battered wornen’s advo- 
cates and service providers we worked 
with expressed legitimate, helpful con- 
cerns about insuring an effective pro- 
gram. Questions were raised about the 
possibility of well-intentioned Federal 
funds going to support “ivory-tower” 
research with little relevance to the real 
needs of battered women. The need to 
assure program stability and continued 
funding beyond a limited 2- or 3-year 
authorization was also expressed, and 
the problems community organizations 
experience in cutting through redtape 
and bureaucratic obstacle courses to ob- 
tain support were brought to our atten- 
tion. The legislation before the Senate is 
designed to meet these concerns by pro- 
viding funds through State grants on a 
matching basis, beginning with 100 per- 
cent Federal funding in the first year, to 
be reduced yearly until the State as- 
sumes full program costs after 5 years. 
This approach insures stability and con- 
tinuity for programs within participating 
States. 

Additionally, direct Federal startup 
grants will be available for projects 
across the country not adequately served 
by the State programs, and a percentage 
of both the State and Federal grants is 
reserved for direct community service 
programs, Regional resource centers will 
provide technical assistance to commu- 
nity groups seeking support, and link 
them to available resources at all levels 
of government, as well as within the pri- 
vate sector. State citizen panels, includ- 
ing representation by individuals who 
have experience in providing community 
services and by victims of domestic vio- 
lence, will oversee the implementation of 
the program. And finally, the bill will 
fund research efforts to examine the 
causes and characteristics of family vio- 
lence to provide new tools for its preven- 
tion and treatment. 

I truly believe, Mr. President, that this 
country is evolving toward an era of hu- 
manity, responsibility, and respect for 
the dignity and rights of individuals. The 
Domestic Violence Prevention and Serv- 
ices Act, by providing alternatives to the 
desperation and isolation that imprison 
victims of spouse abuse, is a significant, 
promising movement in this direction. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I urge 
the Senate’s support of this very neces- 
sary legislation. 

At this point I yield the floor to my 
colleague from California who is the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee. I am delighted that he is here 
to work in tandem with me on this legis- 
lation at this time and that he is a co- 
sponsor of the legislation. 
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Mr. HAYAKAWA. I thank my senior 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I am a cosponsor of this 
legislation as a member of the Human 
Resources Committee. Since the date of 
my cosponsorship of this legislation, 
however, Proposition 13 has been passed 
by our fellow citizens in the State of 
California, and there is a way in which 
it is possible that I may have to, in some 
respect, either modify my position or 
state some reservations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my staff member, Jenny Eby, 
be accorded the privilege of the floor 
during this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
Suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimuos consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I take 
this occasion to make a few comments 
on this legislation. 

As I was saying, Proposition 13 has 
been passed by my State since this legis- 
lation was written and since the time of 
the hearings and since the time of my 
cosponsorship of it, and the people of 
California very definitely declared their 
discontent with rising taxation and rising 
costs of government and this, of ocurse, 
with $30 million a year involved will 
increase the cost of government. 

But there is one other aspect of this 
proposed legislation, and that is that 
each State is free to take part in it or not 
to take part in it, nd if the people of 
the State of California do not wish to 
take part in it they are still free to dis- 
engage themselves from it. are they not? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. The participa- 
tion by the State, is totally voluntary. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. It is totally volun- 
tary. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes; as far as in- 
dividual State’s participation is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. There is one other 
comment I wish to make, and that is 
this: Although I have read this report 
of the Committee on Human Resources 
to accompany this legislation, I remain 
puzzled by the fact that it is stated that 
5 million wives a year are suffering from 
being beaten up and in 2 million families 
one or the other spouse has used lethal 
weapons against the other and the inci- 
dence of domestic violence is growing 
very rapidly in, as it says, epidemic pro- 
portions; but at no time is there any at- 
tention paid to the question of why this 
is the case. In other words, is it being 
reported more fully with the result that 
the number seems to increase, or is 
there some social malaise that is pene- 
trating society that people turn on each 
other with violence more than they used 
to? These questions are not answered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. If I could respond 
briefly to that request. 
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Mr. HAYAKAWA. I wish the Senator 
would do that. 

Mr. CRANSTON. It is a valid ques- 
tion. It is one that I and others do not 
know the answer to. That is why there 
is an emphasis on research in the bill to 
seek those answers. I think without those 
answers we cannot really find the solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. So the bill provides 
for relief of the victims of this violence. 
At the same time does it encourage re- 
search into this area? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA, In what ways is this 
research to be conducted? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Seven percent of 
the money appropriated will be ear- 
marked to research the problem under 
section 9 of the bill. The bill tries to as- 
sist in finding the causes, while we are 
trying to help the victims. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. I thank the Sen- 
ator for the reply. 

Insofar as the whole program entails 
voluntary participation on the part of 
the States, despite my reservations of 
the further extension of Federal activity 
and the creation of new programs within 
the Government, I withdraw any objec- 
tions and am prepared to act on the 
legislation. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am delighted that 
the Senator has come to that view. I 
share his concerns about Federal intru- 
sion and the growth of bureaucracy, This 
bill is deliberately written to avoid those 
problems. I am delighted that we are in 
agreement. 

I know of no amendments, and if 
there are none, I think we are ready to 
act on the committee amendments. 

Mrs. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mrs. ALLEN. Mr. President, I speak in 
support of S. 2759, the Domestic Violence 
Prevention and Services Act. 

Domestic violence is a problem which 
has tremendous consequences for all 
levels of government. Legislation before 
the Senate provides for Federal leader- 
ship and coordination of efforts to deal 
with these problems. 

Law enforcement officials in my State 
of Alabama have indicated both the need 
for this legislation and their support for 
the approach of utilizing local and State 
public and private agencies which S. 2759 
provides. 

To make the gentlemen present here 
today feel just a bit better, I think I, as 
a woman, should bring forth the 
astounding fact that there are many 
battered men. It seems there are, in our 
society, many women who regularly and 
with considerable expertise, beat up 
their poor husbands, and these citizens 
should most certainly be considered ob- 
jects worthy of our help also. 

This insidious problem has become 
such a prevalent “thing” in our modern 
society that it is now called a syndrome, 
the battered wife, the battered child, the 
battered husband syndrome. 

Group psychiatric treatment has re- 
vealed that people who indulge in this 
unfortunate family pattern of inhumane 
action do so as a continuing facet of 
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individual family experience. Nearly all 
of the aggressors were victims them- 
selves of family violence. 

The statistics involved in domestic 
violence in our country are staggering, 
and I do hope that all of the Senate 
Members will help the two Senators from 
California vote this worthy project in. 
We need it very, very much. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama very, very much. We are 
honored by her support and her fine, 
heartfelt statement. 

Mr. President, we are ready for action 
on the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. HAYAKAWA) . 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank my col- 
league. We are ready to act now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion, is, Shall the bill pass? (Putting the 
question.) 

So the bill (S. 2759), as amended, was 
passed as follows: 

S. 2759 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Domestic Violence Prevention 
and Services Act”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) a significant number of homicides, ag- 
gravated assaults, and assaults and batteries 
cccur within the home between adult mem- 
bers of families; 

(2) the reported incidence of domestic vio- 
lence represents only a portion of the total 
number of incidents of domestic violence; 

(3) a large percentage of police officer 
deaths in the line of duty result from police 
intervention in domestic violence situations; 

(4) domestic violence is a complex problem 
affecting families from all social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds; and 

(5) the effectiveness of State laws and 
State and local community programs in re- 
porting and preventing domestic violence and 
assisting victims and dependents of victims 
of domestic violence is not readily ascertain- 
able. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to increase 
the participation by States, local commu- 
nities, nonprofit private organizations, and 
individual citizens in efforts to prevent do- 
mestic violence and assist victims and de- 
pendents of victims of domestic violence; to 
establish regiona: centers to provide technical 
assistance and training, as appropriate, with 
respect to domestic violence programs to in- 
terested States, local communities, nonprofit 
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private organizations, and other interested 
groups, officials, and persons; to establish an 
interagency council to seek to coordinate 
Federal programs with respect to domestic 
violence; and to provide for research and 
reporting programs relating to domestic 
violence. 


STATE CITIZEN PANELS ON DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 


Sec. 3. (a) In order to provide an oppor- 
tunity for citizen participation in planning 
and developing efforts to prevent domestic 
violence and assist victims and dependents 
of victims of domestic violence, and provide 
citizens knowledgeable about the problems 
of domestic violence with an opportunity to 
make recommendations with respect to re- 
solving such problems, each State, in order 
to qualify for a grant under section 4(a), 
shall establish a State citizen panel on do- 
mestic violence (hereinafter referred to as 
the “panel"). 

(b) A panel shall be composed of not less 
than nine nor more than fifteen members 
appointed by the chief executive of the 
State (after soliciting and considering rec- 
ommendations from interested organizations 
and individuals) and shall include indivi- 
duals with experience in the provision of 
services in the areas of law enforcement, 
health care, alcohol and drug abuse, and 
social work and services, and members of the 
general public. Not less than one-third of 
the members of a panel shall be individuals 
who have experience in the provision of 
community services with respect to domestic 
violence, and not less than one-third of the 
members shall be individuals who have been 
victims of domestic violence. 

(c) (1) A panel shall— 

(A) oversee within the State the imple- 
mentation of Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams and projects under this Act, includ- 
ing consideration of the extent to which 
the geographic distribution of grants by 
the State under section 4(a) is equitable, 
taking into account the distribution of 
population within the State, and, to the 
extent feasible, examine and evaluate other 
Federal, State, and local programs providing 
services in the State that are or could be 
used in relation to the prevention of domes- 
tic violence or the provision of assistance to 
victims and dependents of victims of do- 
mestic violence; 

(B) coordinate activities under this sec- 
tion with the appropriate regional center on 
domestic violence established pursuant to 
section 8(c); and 

(C) (i) after considering statewide needs 
with respect to domestic violence and evalu- 
ating the extent to which existing programs 
and projects meet such needs, make recom- 
mendations to the chief executive of the 
State and to the designated State agency 
with respect to activities and services con- 
ducted by or caused to be conducted by 
State agencies under this Act, the distribu- 
tion of funds to be made through grants to 
local public agencies and nonprofit private 
organizations, and plans for effectively 
meeting such statewide needs, and 

(ii) make such recommendations to, as 
appropriate, the chief executive of the State, 
the State legislature, the designated State 
agency, and the Secretary with respect to the 
functions it carries out under this para- 
graph. 

(2) In addition to the recommendations 
described in paragraph (1)(C) of this sub- 
section, a panel may study and make recom- 
mendations to, as appropriate, the chief 
executive of the State, the State legislature, 
the designated State agency, the Secretary, 
and the Congress with respect to— 

(A) State criminal or civil laws relating to 
domestic violence; 

(B) the extent to which the State judicial 
System affects victims and perpetrators of 
domestic violence; 


(C) the development of a uniform law en- 
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forcement reporting system with respect to 
incidents of domestic violence; 

(D) the relationship between incidents of 
domestic violence and drug or alcohol abuse; 

(E) the effectiveness of Federal, State, and 
local domestic violence programs and proj- 
ects and the ways such programs may be 
improved; and 

(F) such other matters relating to domes- 

tic violence as the panel may deem appro- 
priate. 
Any recommendation made by the panel to 
the chief executive of the State, the desig- 
nated State agency, or the State legislature 
pursuant to this subsection shall be included 
in the State report required to be submitted 
pursuant to section 7. 

(d) Members of a panel who are not regu- 
lar full-time employees of the United States 
shall, while attending meetings of the panel 
or otherwise engaged in the business of the 
panel, be entitled, subject to the expendi- 
ture limitation in section 6(a)(2)(B). to 
compensation at a rate equal to a per diem 
amount established by the State wherein 
the panel is located for each day they are 
engaged in the performance of their duties 
as members of the panel, and may, if deter- 
mined by such State, and subject to the ex- 
penditure limitation in section 6(a)(2)/B) 
be entitled to reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in carrying out the func- 
tions of the panel. 


GRANTS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. (a)(1) Jn order to assist in sup- 
porting the establishment, maintenance, and 
expansion of programs and projects to pre- 
vent incidents of domestic violence and to 
assist victims and dependents of victims of 
domestic violence, the Secretary is author- 
ized, in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act and through the Director, to make 
grants to States that meet the non-Federal 
share and other requirements of this Act. 

(2) No grant may be made under this sub- 
section unless a panel has been established 
pursuant to section 3. 

(b)(1) The Secretary, through the Direc- 
tor. is authorized to make grants to local 
public agencies and nonprofit private orga- 
nizations for projects designed to prevent 
incidents of domestic violence and to assist 
victims and dependents of victims of do- 
mestic violence. 

(2) No grant may be made under this 
subsection in any fiscal year to any single 
entity in excess of $35,000, and the total 
amount of such grant over a period of five 
fiscal years to any single entity shall not 
exceed $60,000. 

(3) The amount of grants made under 
this subsection in any fiscal year to entities 
located in a State which did not qualify in 
the previous year for assistance under sec- 
tion 4(a) of this Act shall not exceed the 
following percentages of the amount of 
funds allotted under section 5(a) for a grant 
to such State for such fiscal year; for fiscal 
year 1979, 50 per centum; for fiscal year 
1980, 45 per centum; for fiscal year 1981, 40 
per centum; for fiscal year 1982, 35 per cen- 
tum; and for fiscal year 1983, 30 per centum. 

(ec) (1) Not less than 80 per centum nor 
more than 85 per centum of the sums appro- 
priated for any fiscal year under cection 17 
and made available for grants under this 
section shall, except as otherwice provided 
in section 5, be used for grants to States. 

(2) To the maximum extent feasible, not 
less than 50 per centum of the amount made 
available for grants under subsection (b) of 
this section from sums appropriated under 
section 17 shall be used for grants to non- 
profit private organizations. 

ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS 


Sec. 5. (a) From the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year under section 17, each 
State shall be allotted for payment in a 
grant under section 4(a) an amount which 
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bears the same ratio to such sums as the 
population of such State bears to the popu- 
lation of all States, except that— 

(1) each State shall be allotted not less 
than one-half of 1 per centum of the 
amounts available for grants under section 
4(a) for the fiscal year for which the deter- 
mination is made; and 

(2) Guam, American Samoa, tne Virgin 
Islands, the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Marianas, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands shall each be allotted not 
less than one-eighth of 1 per centum of the 
amounts available for grants under section 
4(a) for the fiscal year for which the allot- 
ment is made. 


For the purpose of the exception contained 
in clause (1) of this subsection only, the 
term “State” does not include Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Marianas, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(b)(1) If by the end of the sixth month 
of the fiscal year for which sums have been 
appropriated under section 17, the amount 
allotted to a State has not been paid to such 
State in a grant under section 4(a) because 
of such State's failure to qualify, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act, for such 
& grant, the Secretary shall make reallotment 
of the total amounts not so paid, as follows; 

(A) not less than 50 per centum in grants 
to States so qualifying, each State to be paid 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
total amount to be reallotted as the popula- 
tion of such qualifying State bears to the 
population of all qualifying States; and 

(B) the remaining 50 per centum in grants 
under section 4(b) unless the Secretary de- 
termines that a lesser per centum would more 
effectively carry out the purposes and pro- 
visions of this Act. 


Not less than thirty days prior to making a 
determination pursuant to clause (B) of this 
paragraph that less than such 50 per centum 
would be made available for grants under 
section 4(b), the Secretary shall advise the 
appropriate committees of the Congress and 
publish in the Federal Register a statement, 
with supporting reasons, of the Secretary’s 
intention to make such determination. 

(2) The Secretary may make available for 
reallotment in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection such 
amounts paid in any fiscal year in a grant to 
a State under section 4(a) as the Secretary 
determines, after consultation with such 
State, will not be used by such State during 
such fiscal year for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(3) For the purposes of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this subsection, a State which 
the Secretary, pursuant to paragravh (2) of 
this subsection, has determined will not use 
any of the amounts paid in a grant pursuant 
to section 4(a) shall not be eligible for a 
reallotment of funds under either such para- 
graph. 

(4) Funds made available by the Secretary 
through reallotment pursuant to paragraph 
(1) or (2) of this subsection shall remain 
available for expenditure until the end of the 
fiscal year following the fiscal year in which 
such funds become available for reallotment. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) No grant may be made under 
section 4(a) unless the chief executive of 
the State submits an application to the Sec- 
retary at such time and in such manner as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall— 

(1) provide that funds paid under this 
Act will be used only for programs and proj- 
ects within such State to prevent incidents 
of domestic violence and to assist victims 
and dependents of victims of domestic vio- 
lence; 

(2) provide with respect to funds paid 
to a State under section 4(a) for any fiscal 
year that— 
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(A) not in excess of 15 per centum of such 
funds or $125,000, whichever is the lesser, 
will be used for the administration of the 
program for which application is made; 

(B) not in excess of 10 per centum but 
not less than 5 per centum of such funds 
will be used for the cost of administering 
the panel established pursuant to section 3; 

(C) not less than 25 per centum nor in 
excess of 40 per centum of such funds as 
are remaining after the use of funds for the 
purposes described in subclauses (A) and 
(B) of this clause will be used for activities 
and services with respect to domestic vio- 
lence conducted by or caused to be con- 
ducted by State agencies; and 

(D) the remainder of such funds will be 
distributed through grants to local public 
agencies and nonprofit private organizations, 
but not less than 50 per centum of such 
remainder will be used for grants to non- 
profit private organizations within the State, 
with special emphasis on the support of 
community-based projects of demonstrated 
effectiveness, particularly those operating 
shelters; 

(3) provide assurances that no grant of 
funds to a nonprofit private organization 
will exceed $35,000 in any fiscal year and 
that the total amount of such grants over 
a period of five fiscal years to any single 
nonprofit private organization will not 
exceed $60,000: Provided, That, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 15(b), a 
State may augment such a grant with State 
funds to provide a total of Federal and State 
assistance not exceeding $50,000 in any year 
and $100,000 over a five-year period for the 
purposes of providing and maintaining 
shelters; 

(4) set forth procedures designed to assure 
an equitable distribution of funds within 
the State; 

(5) set forth procedures for such fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, Federal funds 
paid in the grant, including such funds dis- 
tributed by the State to local public agen- 
cles and nonprofit private organizations, 
under this Act; 

(6) specify the State agency to be desig- 
nated as responsible for the administration 
of the program; 

(7) provide for making such reasonable 
reports as provided for in section 7 in such 
form, at such times, and containing such 
additional information as the Secretary may 
deem essential to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this Act, and for keeping such 
records and affording such access thereto as 
the Secretary may deem essential to assure 
the correctness and verification of such 
reports; 

(8) provide assurances of, and procedures 
for, compliance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 11, relating to confidentiality; and 

(9) provide such other assurances and in- 
clude such other information as the Secre- 
tary deems essential to carry out the pur- 
poses and provisions of this Act. 


In making grants pursuant to paragraph (2) 
(D) of this subsection, a State shall, when- 
ever feasible, provide reasonable assurances 
to its grantees of the level of future support 
which each such grantee is likely to receive 
from the State, assuming continuation of an 
adequate level of Federal assistance under 
this Act. 

(b) No grant may be made under section 
4(b) unless an application is made to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing or accompanied by such infor- 
mation as the Secretary deems essential to 
carry out the purposes and provisions of this 
Act, particularly section 10(7). Such appli- 
cation shall comply, as applicable, with the 
provisions of clauses (1), (5), (7), and (8) 
of subsection (a) of this section. 
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(c) The Secretary shall approve any appli- 
cation that meets the requirements of sub- 
section (a) or (b) of this section, and the 
Secretary shall not disapprove an applica- 
tion for a grant under section 4(a) except 
after reasonable notice and notice of an 
opportunity for a hearing. 


STATE REPORTS 


Sec. 7. (a) For the purpose of furnishing 
information to the Congress to aid in its 
oversight activities, each State receiving a 
grant under section 4(a) shall submit to the 
Secretary, on or before December 1 of each 
year, a concise report providing specific in- 
formation on the implementation of pro- 
grams and projects under this Act. Each such 
report shall include (both with respect to 
funds paid under this Act and provided by 
the State pursuant to section 15 of this Act) 
information for the preceding fiscal year as 
to— 

(1) the amount used to administer the 
State program; 

(2) the amount used to administer the 
panel and any recommendations made by 
the panel to the chief executive, the desig- 
nated State agency, or legislature of the 
State pursuant to section 3(c) (2); 

(3) the amount used for services provided 
and activities conducted, or caused to be 
provided or conducted, by the State, broken 
down by agency and by types of services and 
activities conducted or caused to be con- 
ducted by such agency; 

(4) the number, recipients, and amounts 
of grants to local public agencies and non- 
profit private organizations; 

(5) the number of persons estimated to 
have been assisted in projects described in 
clauses (3) and (5) of this subsection; and 

(6) such other specific information as the 
Secretary may deem essential to carry out 
the purposes and provisions of this Act. 

(b) Prior to requiring any specific informa- 
tion under clause (6) of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall advise the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress and each participat- 
ing State of the reasons for requiring such 
information. 


NATIONAL CENTER ON DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 


Sec. 8. (a)(1) There is established within 
the Office of the Secretary an identifiable ad- 
ministrative unit to serve as the National 
Center on Domestic Violence. 

(2) The Center shall be headed by a Di- 
rector who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary and shall be compensated at a rate not 
less than the rate prescribed for a GS-16 un- 
der section 5332 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

(b) The Director of the Center shall— 

(1) be responsible for overseeing all pro- 
grams and activities carried out under this 
Act and shall seek to coordinate, through the 
interagency council established by section 
14(b), all Federal programs and activities 
(including research activities), to the extent 
such programs and activities relate to do- 
mestic violence, carried out with respect to 
the prevention of domestic violence or the 
provision of assistance to victims and de- 
pendents of victims of domestic violence; 

(2) in order to aid the Congress in its over- 
sight activities, take whatever action is neces- 
sary to keep the Congress fully and currently 
informed with respect to the administration 
and implementation of this Act; and 

(3) provide for the establishment and op- 
eration of a national information and re- 
source clearinghouse for matters with respect 
to domestic violence in order to— 

(A) collect, analyze, prepare, and dissemi- 
nate information relating to the prevention 
of domestic violence and the provision of as- 
sistance to victims and dependents of vic- 
tims of domestic violence; 

(B) serve as an advocate for the preven- 
tion of domestic violence and the provision 
of assistance to victims and dependents of 
victims of domestic violence, and of State and 
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local domestic violence information centers; 
and 

(C) provide appropriate assistance to per- 
sons or organizations interested in prevent- 
ing domestic violence or providing assistance 
to victims and dependents of victims of do- 
mestic violence. 

(c) The Secretary, through the Director, 
shall make grants to public or nonprofit pri- 
vate entities or enter into contracts with 
public or private entities to provide for not 
less than one regional center on domestic 
violence to be located in each region of the 
United States as designated by the Secre- 
tary. Funds for the operation of a center or 
centers within such region shall be allocated 
to each such region, to the maximum extent 
feasible (taking into account the geograph- 
ical needs of each region), in an amount 
from sums made available for any fiscal year 
for the purpose of this subsection that bears 
the same ratio to the total amount of the 
sums so made available as the population of 
such region bears to the total population of 
the United States. Each such regional center 
shall, in coordination with activities carried 
out under subsection (b) (3) of this section, 
provide technical assistance, training, and 
outreach services to States, local public agen- 
cies, and nonprofit private organizations par- 
ticlpating or interested in participating in 
the programs and projects authorized by this 
Act, and shall inform such entities and all 
other interested parties, officials, and orga- 
nizations of alternative sources of assistance 
available with respect to the prevention of 
incidents of domestic violence and the pro- 
vision of assistance to victims and depend- 
ents of victims of domestic violence. 


RESEARCH 


Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary, through the Di- 
rector, shall conduct, directly or by grant or 
contract, research activities and demonstra- 
tion projects on domestic violence. 

(b) Not less than 50 per centum of the 
sums made available for any fiscal year for 
the purposes of this section shall be made 
available by the Secretary, through the Ad- 
ministrator of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration, established 
under section 201 of the Comprehensive Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, 
Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1974 
(Public Law 93-282) (42 U.S.C. 3511), for 
use by the Institutes within such Adminis- 
tration for such research activities on domes- 
tic violence as are jointly agreed to by the 
Director and the Directors of the Institutes 
to which such sums are made available for 
the conduct, directly or by grant or contracts 
of such research activities. 


NATIONAL CENTER REPORTS 


Sec. 10. For the purpose of furnishing in- 
formation to aid the Congress in its over- 
Sight activities, the Secretary, through the 
Director, on or before February 1 of each 
year, shall prepare and submit to the Con- 
gress a concise report providing specific in- 
formation on the programs authorized by 
this Act. Each such report shall include for 
the preceding fiscal year— 

(1) the name of each State receiving a 
grant under section 4(a) and the amounts 
of funds paid in such a grant by way of 
allotment and reallotment; 

(2) the total amounts of funds reallotted 
pursuant to section 5 and distributed pur- 
suant to section 4(b); 

(3) a listing, by region, of the grants and 
contracts made, and the amounts of funds 
provided thereunder, for the establishment 
of regional centers on domestic violence pur- 
suant to section 8(c); 

(4) the total amount of funds made avail- 
able to the Administrator of the Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administra- 
tion and, by such Administrator, the Insti- 
tutes within such Administration for re- 
search activities pursuant to section 9; 
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(5) the names of grantees, the nature of 
the research activity, and the amounts of 
funds granted for research activities con- 
ducted or caused to be conducted pursuant 
to section 9; 

(6) with respect to grants made under sec- 
tion 4(a), a tabulation of the data described 
in section 7(a); 

(7) with respect to grants made under 
section 4(b)— 

(A) the number of such grants: 

(B) a listing, by State, of the number of 
grants made, and the amounts of funds paid 
thereunder, for projects in States not receiv- 
ing or not utilizing in full such State's allot- 
ments of funds for grants under section 4(a); 

(C) the number of grants made, and the 
percentage of all amounts so granted, to 
projects conducted in rural areas; and 

(D) the percentage of funds paid in grants 
to nonprofit private organizations and the 
names, locations, and the amounts of all 
funds paid in such grants; and 

(8) any recommendation which the Sec- 
retary determines to be appropriate for im- 
proving the programs authorized by this 
Act, 

CONFIDENTIALITY 


Sec. 11. The provisions of section 408 re- 
lating to confidentiality (includir.z the pen- 
alty in subsection (e)), of the Lirug Abuse 
Office and Treatment Act of 19/2 (Public 
Law 92-255; 21 U.S.C. 1175) shall be applied 
to the records of any individuals subject to 
any program, project, or activity assisted 
under the provisions of this Act. 


AUDIT PROVISIONS 


Sec, 12. The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall, until 
the expiration of three years after the com- 
pletion of the program, project, or activity 
authorized or assisted under this Act, have 
access, consistent with the provisions of sec- 
tion 11, for the purpose of audit and exam- 
ination, to any books, documents, papers, 


and records of recipients which, in the opin- 
fon of the Comptroller General, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary, may be related, 
or pertinent to, the grants or contracts au- 
thorized to be made under this Act, 


EVALUATION 


Sec. 13. (a) The Secretary shall review, 
evaluate, and report to Congress, not later 
than three years after the date funds are 
obligated for grants under section 4(a) for 
the first time after the date of enactment 
of this Act, as to the effectiveness of the 
programs administered and operated pursu- 
ant to this Act by the National Center on 
Domestic Violence and the Institutes within 
the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration. Such review, evaluation, 
and report shall be conducted and prepared 
by persons not directly involved in the ad- 
ministration or operation of such programs. 
Such review and evaluation shall include ex- 
amination of— 

(1) the extent to which public awareness 
of the problem of domestic violence has been 
increased; 

(2) the extent to which the availability 
and the effectiveness of services with respect 
to domestic violence has been increased; 

(3) the extent to which assistance made 
available under this Act has served as a cata- 
lyst for State and local community involve- 
ment and support (financial and otherwise) 
for projects with respect to domestic vio- 
lence; 

(4) whether limiting the dollar amount of 
grants which may be awarded in any one 
fiscal year or over a five-year period has pro- 
vided more opportunities for communities 
and nonprofit private organizations to estab- 
lish, maintain, and expand projects under 
this Act; 

(5) whether such limitations have resulted 
in stimulating State, local governmental, 
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and community financial support for proj- 
ects with respect to domestic violence; 

(6) the extent to which projects assisted 
under this Act have continued, without as- 
sistance under this Act, to provide services 
with respect to domestic violence; 

(7) the extent to which regional centers 
established pursuant to section 8(c) have 
assisted States, local governments, and com- 
munities, and nonprofit private organiza- 
tions in utilizing other available sources of 
funding to support projects with respect to 
domestic violence; 

(8) the extent to which the interagency 
domestic violence council established by sec- 
tion 14(b) has assisted the Director in coor- 
dinating at the Federal level programs for 
the prevention of domestic violence and the 
provision of assistance to victims and de- 
pendents of victims of domestic violence; 

(9) the extent to which the Center has 
provided the necessary relevant information 
and assistance with respect to domestic vio- 
lence to participating and interested States, 
local public agencies and communities, and 
nonprofit private organizations; and 

(10) the extent to which research activi- 
ties conducted pursuant to section 9 have im- 
proved understanding of the causes, effects, 
and incidence of domestic violence, and to 
which information developed in such re- 
search activities has been useful to projects 
providing services relating to domestic vio- 
lence, 

(b) In planning for the evaluations re- 
quired to be conducted under this section, 
the Secretary shall consult with the Director 
and advise appropriate committees of the 
Congress. As part of the evaluation, the Sec- 
retary, to the maximum extent feasible, shall 
consult with appropriate State officials and 
panel members, local community officials, 
providers of services, nonprofit private orga- 
nizations, and individuals who have been 
victims of domestic violence. 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Sec. 14. (a) In seeking to coordinate pro- 
grams with respect to domestic violence, pro- 
viding information, otherwise carrying out 
clearinghouse functions, and making grants 
and contracts under this Act, the Director 
shall give particular attention to the avail- 
ability for assignment of VISTA volunteers 
serving under part A of title I of the Domes- 
tic Volunteer Service Act of 1973, as amend- 
ed (Public Law 93-113), and of assistance 
through the conduct of or grants to special 
volunteer or demonstration programs under 
part C of title I and through grants and con- 
tracts made under title II of such Act. 


(b)(1) In order to assist the Director in 
ccordinating at the Federal level programs 
for the prevention of domestic violence and 
the provision of assistance to victims and de- 
pendents of victims of domestic violence, a 
Federal interagency domestic violence coun- 
cil is established. Such council shall be 
chaired by the Director and shall include 
representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice (including the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration), Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Department of 
Labor, Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of Defense, 
ACTION Agency, Community Services Ad- 
ministration, appropriate Institutes within 
the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration, and representatives of such 
other agencies as the President shall desig- 
nate. 

(2) The council shall identify, assess, and 
seek to coordinate all Federal programs, 
projects, and plans for programs and projects 
providing services or research support with 
respect to domestic violence and shall make 
such recommendations as it deems appro- 
priate to the President and the Congress 
with respect to coordination of policy and 
development of objectives and priorities for 
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all Federal programs regarding the preven- 
tion of incidents of domestic violence and 
the provision of assistance to victims and 
dependents of victims of domestic violence. 
(3) The council shall meet not less often 
than four times each year. 
PAYMENTS; NON-FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 15. (a) Payments pursuant to grants 
or contracts under this Act may be made in 
installments, in advance, or by way of reim- 
bursement, with necessary adjustments on 
account of overpayments or underpayments, 
as the Secretary may determine. 

(b) A State shall be eligible for a grant 
under section 4(a) only if such State makes 
available for expenditures for the same pur- 
poses for which funds appropriated under 
this Act may be used, funds in cash in an 
amount which bears the following propor- 
tion to the amount of Federal assistance pro- 
vided in each of the following fiscal years: 
for fiscal year 1979, 0 per centum; for fiscal 
year 1980, 30 per centum; for fiscal year 1981, 
40 per centum; for fiscal year 1982, 50 per 
centum; and for fiscal year 1983, 65 per 
centum. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 16. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “Center” means the National Center 
on Domestic Violence established under sec- 
tion 8; 

(2) “Director” means the Director of the 
Center; 

(3) “domestic violence” means any act or 
threatened act of violence, including any 
forceful detention of an individual, which— 

(A) results or threatens to result in phys- 
ical injury; and 

(B) is committed by a person eighteen 
years of age or older against another such 
person to whom such person is or was re- 
lated, or by a person of any age against an- 
other person with whom such person is or 
was residing in a relationship of husband 
and wife; 

(4) “panel” means the State citizen panel 
on domestic violence established pursuant 
to section 3; 

(5) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Health. Education, and Welfare; and 

(6) “State” means each of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and, except as 
otherwise provided, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Marianas. and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 17. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $30,000,000 for fiscal year 1979 and 
for each of the four succeeding fiscal years 
in order to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. Of the sums so appropriated for any 
fiscal year, 85 per centum shall be used for 
making grants under section 4; 8 per centum 
shall be used for the operation and activities 
of the Center under section 8; and 7 per 
centum shall be used for research conducted 
or caused to be conducted under section 9. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want the Recorp to show that I 
voted “no” on passage of S. 2759, the 
Domestic Violence Prevention and Serv- 
ices Act. 

However, my vote was not cast in the 
belief that the Committee on Human Re- 
sources, which reported the bill to the 
Senate, was in error as tò the scope or 
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seriousness of the problem of domestic 
violence. 

My opposition was based on these con- 
siderations: 

First. In my view, domestic violence is 
a matter for local government to deal 
with, to the extent that any government 
involvement is justified. 

Second. This legislation would estab- 
lish an entirely new Federal program in 
the already bulging Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Why 
should the Federal Government become 
involved in the problem of family dis- 
putes? 

Third. It authorizes new spending of 
$30 million a year for 3 years at a time 
when the Government is running deficits 
in the neighborhood of $50 billion a year. 

Fourth. The bill plunges into full- 
scale operation of an untested grant 
program, instead of trying out the con- 
cept on a pilot basis with a modest fund- 
ing level. 

Fifth. The legislation authorizes grants 
not only to States, localities, and non- 
profit organizations, but also to individ- 
ual citizens. Eligibility criteria are ex- 
tremely vague. 

It is important to note that, on May 
23, the House of Representatives re- 
jected legislation similar to S. 2759. The 
measure was called up under suspension 
of the rules, and thus required a two- 
thirds vote for passage, but it did not 
even secure a majority. 

It was defeated by 205 to 201. 

Furthermore, the first-year funding 
for the program, as set forth in the 
House bill, was $15 million, or one-half 
the level authorized in the Senate bill. 
In the second year, the House bill would 
have provided $20 million, or two-thirds 
the amount called for by the Senate. 
After the second year, the House au- 
thorization rose to the Senate level of 
$30 million. 

Yet, after debate in the House, even 
this more modest measure was rejected, 
overwhelmingly. 

I believe that the Senate should have 
rejected S. 2759. 

This country is now experiencing dou- 
ble-digit inflation. The deficit spending 
of the Federal Government is, in my 
opinion, one of the chief causes, if not 
the chief cause, of this outrageous rate 
of inflation. 

I think that the citizens of the United 
States—the hard-working taxpayers, as 
well as the retired persons on fixed in- 
comes—need protection from the devas- 
tating ravages of inflation far more than 
they need any new, multimillion-dollar 
programs at HEW. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
compliment the distinguished able Sen- 
ator from Virginia for the position he 
has just taken on this piece of legisla- 
tion and for the splendid remarks he 
made on the subject. Furthermore, I 
wish to be associated with the remarks 
he made on this subject. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR.I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND). I hope that if this legislation 
comes back in the form of a conference 
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report, we might be able to take another 
look at it. On the other hand, the way 
the very heavy vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives suggests, it is not likely to 
pass that body, so maybe things will turn 
out satisfactorily, anyway. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GRAVEL) . The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PAUL 
G. HATFIELD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


(Mr. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business, with Senators 
permitted to speak for not to exceed 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Chirdon, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the 
United States stated that on July 28, 
1978, he approved and signed the fol- 
lowing acts: 

S. 947. An act to declare certain federally 
owned land known as the Yardeka School 
land to be held in trust for the Creek Nation 
of Oklahoma. 

S. 1291. An act to declare that certain 
lands of the United States situated in the 
State of Oklahoma are held by the United 
States in trust for the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes of Oklahoma, and to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept convey- 
ance from the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of 
Oklahoma of certain other lands in Okla- 
homa to be held in trust by the United 
States for such tribes. 

S. 1582. An act relating to the settlement 
between the United States and the Ak-Chin 
Indian community of certain water right 
claims of such community against the 
United States. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 4:45 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Hackney, one of its reading clerks, 
returning, pursuant to a request of the 
Senate, the bill (S. 3342) to name a lake 
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which has been completed as part of the 
Papillion Creek basin project as the 
“Standing Bear Lake,” together with all 
accompanying papers. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 1, 1978, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 


S. 920. An act relating to the disposition of 
certain recreational demonstration project 
lands by the State of Oklahoma. 

S. 2463. An act to amend the Surface Min- 
ing Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 
(Public Law 95-87) to raise certain author- 
ized funding levels contained therein, and 
for other purposes, 

S.J. Res. 102. A joint resolution entitled 
“American Indian Religious Freedom”. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following commu- 
nications, together with accompanying 
reports, documents, and papers, which 
were referred as indicated: 

EC-4050. A communication from the gen- 
eral counsel, General Accounting Office, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the status of 
budget authority that was proposed, but 
rejected, for rescission; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, the Committee on the 
Budget, and the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry, jointly, pursuant to 
order of January 30, 1975. 

EC-4051. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275) to update its 
provisions, and for other Purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

EC-4052. A secret communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the strategic need and cost effectiveness of 
Stretching the C-141 aircraft; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

EC-4053. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, nine reports of violations of the 
Anti-Deficiency Act (Section 3679, Revised 
Statutes), and of Department of Defense Di- 
rective 7200.1, “Administrative Control of 
Appropriations within the Department of 
Defense”; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-4054. A communication from the Di- 
rector, Defense Civil Preparedness Agency, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on property ac- 
quisitions of emergency supplies and equip- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-4055. A communication from the Act- 
ing Director, Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, reporting, pursuant to law, concern- 
ing the Department of the Navy’s proposed 
Letter of Offer to the United Kingdom for 
Defense Articles estimated to cost in excess 
of $25 million; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-4056. A communication from the gen- 
eral counsel of the Department of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the commandant, Defense In- 
telligence School, to award the degree of 
master of science of strategic intelligence; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-4057. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force (Manpow- 
er, Reserve Affairs and Installations), trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
further amend the act of August 29, 1974, as 
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amended (Public Law 93-397; 10 United 
States Code 8202 note), relating to the au- 
thorized numbers for the grades of lieuten- 
ant colonel and colonel in the Air Force; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

EC-4058. A communication from the Pres- 
ident and Chairman, Export-Import Bank 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the actions taken by the 
Export-Import Bank under from April 1, 1978 
through June 30. 1978; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-4059. A communication from Under 
Secretary, Department of Energy, reporting, 
pursuant to law, on plans to revise the ura- 
nium enrichment services criteria so as to 
permit the recovery of imputed interests on 
the natural uranium contained in those in- 
ventories at the DOE enrichment plants 
needed to provide enrichment services; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-4060. A communication from the chair- 
man, Resource Conservation Committee, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled "Status Report on Solid Waste Dispo- 
sal Charge Analysis”; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-4061. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting drafts of proposed 
legislation, first, to deauthorize the Cross 
Florida Barge Canal Project, and for other 
purposes; second, to provide for restoration 
of the Oklawaha River portion of the project 
and disposition of other lands and facilities 
outside the Oklawaha River area; and third, 
to authorize study of the Oklawaha River for 
potential addition to the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-4062. A communication from the Chair- 
man and members of the Federal Election 
Commission, urging that appropriate steps 
be taken to exempt the Federal Election 
Commission and its staff from collective 
bargaining with, and representation of em- 
ployees by, labor unions which maintain 
political action committees or which en- 
dorse or support Federal candidates; to the 
committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4063. A secret communication from 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the cost effectiveness of two alterna- 
tives for obtaining the additional antisub- 
marine warfare capabilities the Navy will 
need to meet future Soviet submarine 
threat; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 


EC-4064. A secret communication from 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the classified aspects of the view of the Na- 
tion’s oceanographic assets; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4065. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Interior Programs for Assessing Mineral Re- 
sources on Federal Lands Need Improve- 
ments and Acceleration,” July 27, 1978; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC—4066. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“The Alaska Railroad: Its Management is 
Being Improved; Its Future Needs to be De- 
cided,” July 27, 1978; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4067. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
pile Will be Dificient for Many Years,” 
July 27, 1978; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 
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EC-4068. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Revenue Estimates Under Various 
Methods of Taxing Americans Abroad,” July 
27, 1978; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-4069. A communication from the 
USPS records officer, finance group, U.S. Post- 
al Service, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
proposals for five systems of records; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4070. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Liquefied Energy Gases Safety,” July 
31, 1978; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-4071. A communication from the 
Executive Director, National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on a pro- 
posed new system of personal records; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4072. A communication from the Exec- 
utive Secretary to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a document entitled “Health 
Education Assistance Loan Program—Adop- 
tion of Interim Final Regulation Regarding 
& Program of Federally Insured Loans to 
Graduate Students in Schools of Medicine, 
Csteopathic Medicine, Dentistry, Veterinary 
Medicine, Optometry, Podiatry, Public Health 
and Pharmacy”; to the Committee on Human 
Resources. 

EC-4073. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 1977-78 
report on the health consequences of smok- 
ing; to the Committee on Human Resources. 

EC-4074. A communication from the Exec- 
utive Secretary to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a document entitled “Experi- 
mental Program for Opportunities for Ad- 
vanced Study and Research in Education”; 
to the Committee on Human Resources. 

EC-4075. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans’ Administration, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
activities of the Veterans’ Administration for 
the transition quarter ending September 30, 
1975, and the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1977; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

EC-4076. A communication from the 
Chairman, Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on “Federal Stabiliza- 
tion Policy: The Role of State and Local Gov- 
ernment”; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works and the Committee 
on Finance, jointly, by unanimous consent. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a report 
transmitted by the Chairman of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, entitled “Federal Stabilization 
Policy: The Role of State and Local Gov- 
ernment,” be referred jointly to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works and the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following petitions and 
memorials, which were referred as 
indicated: 

POM-765. A petition for the redress of 
grievances from a citizen of Austin, Tex.; to 
the Committee on Finance. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted; 


By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 13125. An act making appropriations 
for Agriculture, Rural Development, and re- 
lated agencies programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1979, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 95-1058) . 

By Mr. DOLE, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry, with an 
amendment and an amendment to the title: 

S. 3092. A bill to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act to require that meat inspected 
and approved under such act be produced 
only from livestock slaughtered in accordance 
with humane methods (Rept. No. 95-1059). 

By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 12936. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and for sundry independent 
agencies, boards, commissions, corporations, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 95-1060). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 13467. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1978, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 95-1061). 

By Mr. CRANSTON, from the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs: 

Special report of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs pursuant to section 302(b) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 (Rept. No. 
95-1062). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. HAYAKAWA: 

S. 3360. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to increase mi- 
nority employment opportunities; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3361. A bill for the relief of Mr. Danilo 
Zamora-Miranda and Mrs. Nidia de los An- 
geles Oliverio de Zamora; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself and 
Mr. CHILES): 

S. 3362. A bill to require that the Admin- 
istrator of General Services provide addi- 
tional information in his annual reports 
concerning records management and dispo- 
sition; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself and Mr. 
PEARSON) : 

S. 3363. A bill to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 in order to promote com- 
petition in international air transportation, 
provide greater opportunities for U.S. air 
carriers, create a structure and establish 
goals for developing U.S. international avi- 
ation negotiating policy, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself and Mr. 
STAFFORD) : 

S. 3364. A bill to amend the Internal Revy- 
enue Code of 1954 to clarify the treatment 
of certain individuals engaged in the har- 
vesting of timber for purposes of employ- 
ment taxes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3365. A bill to cancel the registration of 

2,4,5-T, and any other pesticide containing 
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2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin (TCDD), 
under the provisions of the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HAYAKAWA: 

S. 3360. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to in- 
crease minority employment opportuni- 
ties; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hayakawa when 
he introduced the bill appear elsewhere 
in today’s proceedings.) 

By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself 
and Mr. CHILES): 

S. 3362. A bill to require that the Ad- 

ministrator of General Services provide 
additional information in his annual re- 
ports concerning records management 
and disposition; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 
@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the 
American people are tired of paying more 
and more for Federal Government which 
daily becomes less and less effective. 
They are fed up with the growing costs 
and gargantuan deficits of an ever-ex- 
panding big government. They want the 
Federal Government to operate in a ra- 
tional fashion and a stop put to wasteful 
Government expenditures. 

In short, the American people want 
the Federal Government to give them 
their money’s worth. 

Mr. President, Government spending 
must be cut through elimination of waste 
and inefficiency. The American people, 
quite clearly, are fed up with the big, 
bloated, bungling bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington, but they are correctly suspicious 
of empty anti-Government rhetoric. 
They want concrete proposals to make 
Government work more efficiently. 

The bill I am introducing today rep- 
resents one concrete step which can be 
taken immediately to achieve this goal. 

Mr. President, about the only thing 
the Federal Government seems to do well 
these days is produce a monumental and 
alarming volume of paperwork. 

For example, it has been estimated 
that Federal agencies spend over $200 
million to operate over 60,000 copying 
machines that produce over 8 billion 
pages a year alone. That is about 40 pages 
a year for every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation. And this is only one source 
of Federal paperwork production. 

Too many of those 8 billion pages a 
year remain in existence too long after 
their initial use. In effect, they become 
records which require an awesome 
amount of storage space. As of the end 
of 1977, total Federal records storage 
occupied more than 33 million cubic feet 
of space in General Services Administra- 
tion record centers and archive hold- 
ings, and in agency office and storage 
space. This amounts to the space which 
would be occupied by 33 Washington 
Monuments and represents a more than 
30-percent increase in Federal record 
storage requirements since 1951. 

Data issued by the National Archives 
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and Records Service (NARS) of the 
General Services Administration indicate 
the cost of such storage this year will ex- 
ceed $153 million. That sum reflects the 
cost of storage in two distinctly different 
and extremely important categories: 
First, NARS record storage centers; and 
second, record space utilized within Fed- 
eral agencies themselves. What makes 
the distinction between the categories 
important is the fact that NARS record 
center storage space costs 65 cents per 
cubic foot compared to the $7.87 per 
cubic foot cost of space used by agencies 
on their own premises. Some 19 million 
cubic feet of storage space is presently 
utilized by Federal agencies on their own 
premises. 

If just one-half of the records stored 
by individual agencies in the’r own of- 
fices were transferred to NARS storage 
centers, $70 million of the taxpayers 
hard-earned money could be saved each 
year. And millions more could be saved 
if unneeded and unused records were de- 
stroyed. 

Under the Federal Records Act 
Amendments of 1976, NARS is author- 
ized to intervene in the records storage 
and management practices of all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. One of 
the basic functions of NARS is to re- 
quire departments and agencies to shift 
as much of their records as possible to 
its record centers. A second and equally 
important assignment requires NARS to 
have departments and agencies make out 
schedules for the disposal of records 
when their period of usefulness has been 
exhausted. 

NARS is required to make annual 
progress reports to Congress and OMB 
concerning agency implementation of its 
recommendations. In its most recent re- 
port, NARS stated that more than half 
of the 401 recommendations it has made 
in recent years to such agenices as the 
Departments of Agriculture, Interior, 
Labor, NASA, and others have not been 
implemented. The report notes that 
“none of the agencies’ responses pro- 
vided adequate information on the rea- 
sons for not implementing recommenda- 
tions.” 

Mr. President, this kind of bureau- 
cratic indifference to the waste of public 
moneys has got to be stopped. The only 
way to stop it is to make each agency ac- 
countable to the American people and to 
Congress for its failure to follow com- 
monsense recommendations designed to 
save the taxpayers money. 

Accordingly my bill requires NARS to 
include in its reports along with the list 
of agencies which are not complying 
with its recommendations an estimate of 
how much this failure to comply is cost- 
ing the taxpayer each year on an agency 
by agency basis and collectively. 

With this provision, agencies will know 
that their failure to comply with the rec- 
ommendations of NARS will be high- 
lighted in its reports to Congress and 
OMB. The one thing bureaucrats who 
refuse to “clean up their act” fear most 
is a high profile. They want to be left 
alone, hidden out of the public eye so 
that they do not have to trouble them- 
selves with irrelevant activities such as 
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saving the hard-pressed taxpayer some 
money. 

Enactment of my bill would give the 
Congress a sword to hold over the heads 
of agencies who refuse to take steps to 
implement the recommendations of 
NARS. It would enable us to offer legis- 
lation to cut a noncomplying agency’s 
budget by the amount which could be 
saved if it implemented sensible records 
management and storage recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. President, on June 29 of this year, 
I began a legislative initiative designed 
to curb the tendency of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to expand and intrude upon 
the average citizen and to waste his 
money. The bill I introduce today is an- 
other in a series aimed at getting the 
Federal Government off his back and 
out of his pocket.@ 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. PEARSON) : 

S. 3363. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to promote 
competition in international air trans- 
portation, provide greater opportunities 
for U.S. air carriers, create a structure 
and establish goals for developing U.S. 
international aviation negotiating policy, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 
COMPETITION ACT OF 1978 
@ Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to restructure and 
redirect our international aviation nego- 
tiating policy. This bill is a vehicle to 
focus hearings the aviation subcommit- 
tee will conduct on August 22, 23, and 24. 

For a number of years I have been 
deeply concerned about this country’s 
lack of a basic, permanent policy for 
conducting aviation bilateral negotia- 
tions. My concern has been increased by 
the changing and often fragmented ap- 
proach to negotiations by the various 
agencies involved in the process. Such 
a lack of organization has, in the past, 
put the United States at a considerable 
disadvantage in the negotiating arena 
and resulted in agreements which did 
not facilitate the goals of our country's 
passengers or international airlines. 

My concerns were brought to a head 
with the adoption of Bermuda II, our 
bilateral agreement with Great Britain. 
In this negotiation the United States put 
together a new, make-shift negotiating 
structure came away with an agreement 
which is the greatest step backward in 
40 years of attemoting to bring: market- 
oriented competition to international 
aviation. 

Since that time, however, I have been 
encouraged by the way this administra- 
tion has gotten their act together. The 
administration is in the final process of 
adopting a strong, pro-competitive policy 
statement of goals for future bilateral 
negotiations. Further, State, DOT, and 
CAB have been working well together in 
recent negotiations, due mainly to the 
individuals involved and their common 
goals. I do not know that everything we 
have accevted in recent bilaterals with 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Israel are 
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correct, but I do know that they have 
gotten back to the right basic direction 
after the disappointment of Bermuda II. 
I believe this administration can be 
proud of their progress in this area. 

Unfortunately this very recent suc- 
cess has been the exception rather than 
the rule under the current law. What I 
am suggesting is a structure for negotia- 
tions which will hopefully assure that the 
cooperative partnership of the agencies 
directly involved will continue. The bill 
also insures the input of and consultation 
with local government and industry 
representatives. 

The past has also caused concern in the 
area of Presidential use of Sec. 801 au- 
thority. Presidential involvement in 
carrier selection for new international 
routes or U.S. carrier fare matters simply 
has not been grounded in foreign policy 
concerns, primarily because such deci- 
sions do not affect overall foreign policy. 
Presidential concerns of a broad foreign 
policy nature can and should be handled 
in the bilateral negotiations process. 
When the CAB has selected a carrier on 
economic grounds after a judicial and 
open process, I believe it is harmful to 
our international stature and the Presi- 
dent’s image to use the executive powers 
to overturn a carrier selection for poli- 
tical reasons. 

Another concern which is reflected in 
this bill is to give the charter carriers a 
more equal opportunity to compete. The 
supplemental airlines in the past have 
provided the only competitive spur and 
low fare opportunity in a cartelized inter- 
national airline system. I would like to 
untie those carriers’ hands in today’s 
competitive market. 

And finally, in the interest of balance 
I believe we must recognize the need of 
our basic international airline, Pan Am, 
to weave into its system a domestic struc- 
ture as we open the competitive oppor- 
tunities on international routes. 

Specifically, the bill I am introducing 
does the following: 

Creates a new policy declaration for in- 
ternational aviation in the Federal Avia- 
tion Act putting an emphasis on foster- 
ing competition and recognizing the need 
to maintain an international airline sys- 
tem. Recognizes the need to provide pri- 
marily international carriers with do- 
mestic route opportunities. 

Creates an Office of International 
Aviation Negotiations in the Executive 
Office of the President, headed by a Di- 
rector and Chief Negotiator. Under the 
Director are three Special Counsels, one 
appointed by State, one by DOT, and one 
by CAB. There is also created an advisory 
council made up of other agencies, as 
well as local government and industry 
representatives. Pro-competitive nego- 
tiating policy guidelines are established 
for the Office. 

President’s 801 authority is narrowed 
to approval of CAB decisions concerning 
foreign air carriers. 

Permits charter carriers to sell a por- 
tion of their foreign charter trips direct- 
ly to the public. 

Provides each U.S. supplemental air- 
line with five scheduled, international 
routes after a 7 month CAB proceeding. 
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Permits mergers of scheduled and sup- 
plemental air carriers. 

I want to emphasize that these con- 
cepts are ideas which I look forward to 
considering during hearings. I do not 
have any preconceptions that portions of 
this bill should not be changed, so I wel- 
come constructive suggestions. 

I ask unaminous consent that the bill 
and a section-by-section analysis be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3363 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “International Air Transpor- 
tation Competition Act of 1978”. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. Section 102 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1302) is amended— 

(a) by inserting “(a)” after the words 
“Sec. 102”; 

(b) by renumbering subsections (a) 
through (f) as paragraphs (1) through (6), 
respectively; 

(c) by adding after the word “Act” the 
words “with respect to interstate and over- 
seas air transportation,”; and 

(d) by adding the following new subsec- 
tion (b): 

“(b) In the exercise and performance of 
its powers and duties with respect to foreign 
air transportation, the Board shall consider 
the following, among other things, as being 
in the public interest and in accordance with 
the public convenience and necessity: 

“(1) The maintenance and furtherance of 
a high degree of safety in foreign air com- 
merce; 

“(2) The maximum degree of competition 
consistent with maintaining an international 
air transportation system which facilitates 
commerce among nations, enccurages air car- 
riers and foreign air carriers to offer prices 
and services which are responsive to market 
demand, provides travel opportunities for the 
widest possible segment of the public, and 
meets the needs of the Postal Service and 
the national defense. 

“(3) The prevention of unfair, deceptive, 
predatory, or anticompetitive practices in 
foreign air transportation, and the avoidance 
of undue industry concentration, excessive 
market domination, monopoly power, and 
other conditions that would tend to allow 
one or more air carriers or foreign air car- 
riers unreasonably to increase prices, reduce 
services, or exclude competition in foreign 
air transportation. 

“(4) The desirability of giving expedited 
treatment to foreign air carriers from na- 
tions with whom the United States has en- 
tered into the least restrictive air transpor- 
tation agreements. 

“(5) The need to provide domestic route 
authority to air carriers with extensive in- 
ternational operations in order to provide a 
better integrated air transportation system, 
prevent waste of available capacity, and 
strengthen the competitive position of U.S. 
international air carriers.” 


SALE OF CHARTER TRIPS BY DIRECT CARRIERS 


Sec. 3. Section 401 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1371) is amended by 
adding the following new subsection: 

“(p) The Board shall permit air carriers 
directly engaged in the operation of aircraft 
to organize and sell directly to the public 
charter trips in foreign air transportation to 
the following extent: 

“(1) During the first year following enact- 
ment of this subsection, 10 percent of the 
total number of charter trips flown by the 
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carrier in foreign air transportation during 
the previous year; 

“(2) During the second year following en- 
actment of this subsection, 25 percent of the 
total number of charter trips flown by the 
carrier in foreign air transportation during 
the previous year; 

“(3) During the third year following en- 
actment of this subsection, and each year 
thereafter, 40 percent of the total number 
of charter trips flown by the carrier in for- 
eign air transportation during the previous 
year.” 


SCHEDULED AUTHORITY FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 
CARRIERS 


Sec. 4. Section 401 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1371) is amended by 
adding the following new subsection: 

“(q) Each air carrier holding a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity to per- 
form supplemental air transportation under 
subsection (d) (3) of this section, and which 
operated more than 50 million revenue 
passenger miles in foreign air transporta- 
tion during the 12 months ended March 31, 
1978, is eligible to obtain a certificate to 
engage in scheduled foreign air transporta- 
tion in no more than five nonstop city-pair 
markets under the following procedures: 

“(1) No later than 60 days after enact- 
ment of this subsection, each such carrier 
may file with the Board a list of city-pair 
markets in which it seeks nonstop scheduled 
authority under this subsection; 

“(2) Any interested party supporting or 
opposing such authority shall have 60 days 
from the date of filing by the supplemental 
carrier in which to file comments and doc- 
umentary evidence in support of or in op- 
position to the grant of such authority; 

“(3) Each supplemental carrier shall have 
30 days from the filing of such comments to 
file a reply; 

(4) Within 60 days after replies are due, 
the Board shall issue an order granting or 
denying the applications for such new au- 
thority. 

“The Board shall grant such authority un- 
less opponents can prove that a grant would 
cause irreparable harm to the traveling pub- 
lic and that denial is required by the public 
convenience and necessity. Nothing in this 
subsection shall limit or prevent the grant 
to perform scheduled air transportation un- 
der subsection (d) of this section or sec- 
tion 416.” 


FOREIGN AIR CARRIER PERMITS 


Sec. 5. Section 4028 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1372) is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Subsection (b) is amended to read: 

“(b) The Board is empowered to issue 
such a permit if it finds (1) that the appli- 
cant is fit, willing, and able properly to per- 
form such foreign air transportation and 
to conform to the provisions of this Act 
and the rules, regulations, and requirements 
of the Board hereunder, and (2) either that 
the applicant has been designated by its 
government to perform such foreign air 
transportation under the terms of an agree- 
ment with the United States or that such 
transportation will be in the public inter- 
est.” 

(b) In subsection (d), strike the words 
“Such application shall be set for public 
hearing and the”, and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “The”. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHEDULED AND SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL AIR CARRIERS 


Sec. 6. Section 408(b) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1378) is amended 
by adding the following additional proviso: 

“Provided further, That there is a rebut- 
able presumption that any consolidation or 
merger of the properties of an air carrier 
and supplemental air carrier is in the public 
interest.” 
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INTERNATIONAL RATEMAKING AGREEMENTS 
PROHIBITED 
Sec. 7. Section 412 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1382) is amended by 
adding the following new subsection: 
“Foreign air transportation 


“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Board shall not approve 
any contract or agreement affecting foreign 
air transportation that limits the level of 
capacity among air carriers and foreign air 
carriers in markets in which they compete 
or which fixes rates, fares, or charges between 
or among air carriers and foreign air car- 
riers (except for joint rates, fares, or 
charges) .” 

PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 

Sec. 8. Section 801 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1461) is amended as 
follows: 

“President of the United States 

“Sec. 801(a) The issuance, denial, trans- 
fer, amendment, cancellation, suspension, or 
revocation of, and the terms, conditions, and 
limitations contained in, any permit issuable 
to any foreign air carrier under section 402 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
President. 

(b) Any order of the Board pursuant to 
section 1002(j) of this Act suspending, re- 
jecting, or canceling a rate, fare, or charge 
for foreign air transportation by a foreign 
air carrier, and any order rescinding the ef- 
fectiveness of any such order, shall be sub- 
mitted to the President before publication 
thereof. The President may disapprove any 
such order when he finds that disapproval is 
required for reasons of the national defense 
or the foreign policy of the United States not 
later than ten days following submission by 
the Board of any such order to the 
President.” 


INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 


Sec. 9. Section 1102 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1502) is amended 
as follows: 


“International agreements 


“Sec. 1102 (a) Office of International Avi- 
ation Negotiations 

There is establish within the Executive 
Office of the President, the Office of Inter- 
national Aviation Negotiations (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as the “Office”). 
The Office shall be headed by the Director 
and Chief Negotiator for the Office of In- 
ternational Aviation Negotiations (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the “Di- 
rector") who shall be appointed by the 
President. by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. As an exercise of the 
rulemaking power of the Senate, any nomi- 
nation of the Director submitted to the 
Senate for confirmation, and referred to a 
committee, shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. The Director shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the President, sball be en- 
titled to receive the same allowances as a 
chief of mission, and shall have the rank 
of Ambassador. 

“(b) Special Counsel 

Within the Office there shall be three 
Special Counsels. One shall be appointed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, one appointed 
by the Secretary of Transportation, and 
one appointed by the Secretary of State. The 
classification, level of compensation, and 
duration of appointment shall be determined 
by the appointing agency. The compensa- 
tion of each Special Counsel shall be paid 
for by the avpointing agency. The Special 
Counsels shall be assigned full-time to the 
Office, shall serve as liaisons between their 
appointing agencies and the Office, and shall 
assist the Director in performing the func- 
tions of that office. 
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“(c) Duties of the Director and Functions 
of the Office. 

The Director shall be the chief representa- 
tive of the United States in all negotiations 
dealing with international aviation. The Di- 
rector shall report directly to the President 
and the Congress, and shall be responsible 
to the President and the Congress for moni- 
toring the administration of international 
aviation agreements. The Director shall be 
the chairman of the Aviation Policy Com- 
mittee and the International Aviation Ad- 
visory Counsel established under this sec- 
tion. In addition, the Director shall be re- 
sponsible for such other functions as the 
President may direct. 

““(d) Powers of the Director 

The Director and Chief Negotiator for the 
Office of International Aviation Negotia- 
tions may, for the purpose of carrying out 
the functions of that office— 

(1) subject to the civil service and classi- 
fication laws, select, appoint, employ, and fix 
the compensation of such Officers and em- 
ployees as are necessary and prescribe their 
authority and duties; 

(2) employ experts and consultants in ac- 
cordance with section 3109 of Title 5 and 
compensate individuals so employed for each 
day (including travel time) at rates not in 
excess of the maximum rate of pay for grade 
GS-18 as provided in section 5332 of Title 5 
and while such experts and consultants are 
so serving away from their homes or regular 
place of business, to pay such employees 
travel expenses per diem in Heu of subsist- 
ence at rates authorized by section 5703 of 
Title 5 for persons in Government service 
employed intermittently; 

(3) utilize, with their consent, the services 
of personnel, and facilities of other Federal 
agencies; 

(4) promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the func- 
tions vested in the Director; 

(5) enter into and perform such contracts, 
leases, cooperative agreements, or other 
transactions as may be necessary in the con- 
duct of the work of the Office and on such 
terms as the Director may deem appropriate, 
with any agency or instrumentality of the 
United States, or with any public or private 
person, firm, association, corporation, or 
institution; 

(6) accept voluntary and uncompensated 
services, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 665(b) of Title 31; and 

(7) adopt an official seal, which shall be 
judicially noticed. 

“(e) Use of Other Federal Agencies 

The Director shall, to the extent deemed 
necessary for the conduct of international 
aviation policy, draw upon the resources of, 
and consult with, Federal agencies in con- 
nection with the performance of the func- 
tions of the Office. The Department of State, 
Department of Transportation, and Civil 
Aeronautics Board shall cooperate with the 
Director in providing assistance and person- 
nel upon the request of the Director to 
engage in the preparation for and conduct 
of international aviation negotiations. 

“(f) Authorization of Appropriations 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Office of International Aviation Negotia- 
tions such amounts as may be necessary for 
the purpose of carrying out its functions for 
fiscal year 1979 and each fiscal year there- 
after any part of which is within the 5-year 
period beginning on January 1, 1979. 

“(g) Development of International Avia- 
tion Policy 

The international aviation negotiation 
policy of the United States shall be coordi- 
nated by a permanent Aviation Policy Com- 
mittee chaired by the Director and Chief 
Negotiator of the Office of International 
Aviation Negotiations and comprised of the 
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three Special Counsels referred to in subsec- 
tion (b), and any other members as may be 
appointed from time to time by the Presi- 
dent. The Aviation Policy Committee shall 
consult on a regular basis with the Interna- 
tional Aviation Advisory Counsel which shall 
be comprised of representatives from groups, 
agencies, and organizations gesignated by the 
Director to include a wide spectrum of views 
and interests. These shall include represent- 
atives of the President’s Domestic Counsel, 
the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, airport operators, scheduled 
air carriers, charter air carriers, airline labor, 
consumer interest groups, travel agents and 
tour organizers, and any other groups, insti- 
tutions, or interest groups which the Direc- 
tor deems to be appropriate. The Interna- 
tional Aviation Advisory Counsel shall advise 
the Aviation Policy Committee on both broad 
policy goals and individual negotiations, 
when appropriate. 

“(h) Goals for International Aviation Pol- 
icy 

In formulating United States international 
air transportation policy, the Congress in- 
tends that the Aviation Policy Committee 
shall develop a negotiating position which 
emphasizes the greatest degree of competi- 
tion that is compatible with a well-function- 
ing international air transportation system. 
This includes, among other things: 

(1) freedom of air carriers and foreign air 
carriers to offer fares and rates which corre- 
spond with consumer demand; 

(2) the fewest possible restrictions on 
charter air transportation; 

(3) the maximum degree of multiple and 
permissive international authority for United 
States air carriers so that they will be able to 
respond quickly to shifts in market demand; 

(4) the elimination of operational restric- 
tions to the greatest extent possible; 

(5) the integration of domestic and in- 
ternational air transportation; 

(6) an increase in the number of nonstop 
United States gateway cities; 

(7) opportunities for carriers of foreign 
countries to increase their access to US. 
points if exchanged for benefits of similar 
magnitude for U.S. carriers and the travel- 
ing public with permanent linkage between 
rights granted and rights given away; and 

(8) the elimination of discrimination and 
unfair competitive practices faced by U.S. 
airlines in foreign air transportation, includ- 
ing excessive landing and user fees, unrea- 
sonable ground handling requirements, un- 
due restrictions on operations, prohibitions 
against change of gauge, and similar restric- 
tive practices. f 

“(1) Observer Status for Congressional 
Representatives 

The director shall grant to at least one rep- 
resentative of each House of Congress the 
privilege to attend international negotia- 
tions as an observer if such privilege is re- 
quested in advance in writing. 

“(j) Actions of the Board and Secretary 
of Transportation 

In exercising and performing their powers 
and duties under this Act, the Board and the 
Secretary of Transportation shall do so con- 
sistently with any obligation assumed by the 
United States in any treaty, convention, or 
agreement that may be in force between the 
United States and any foreign country or 
foreign countries, and shall take into con- 
sideration any applicable laws and require- 
ments of foreign countries and the Board 
shall not, in exercising and performing its 
powers and duties with respect to certificates 
of convenience and necessity, restrict com- 
pliance by any air carrier with any obliga- 
tion, duty, or liability imposed by any for- 
eign country: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to any obligation, duty, or 
liability arising out of a contract or other 
agreement, heretofore or hereafter entered 
into between an air carrier, or any officer or 
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representative thereof, and any foreign coun- 
try, if such contract or agreement is dis- 
approved by the Board as being contrary to 
the public interest.” 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 2. DECLARATION OF POLICY 


The Civil Aeronautics Board's current am- 
biguous policy directives in section 102 of the 
Federal Aviation Act are eliminated with 
respect to foreign air transportation, and new 
directives are established. The Board is re- 
quired to allow competition to the greatest 
degree consistent with maintaining a func- 
tional international aviation system. Anti- 
competitive practices are to be eliminated 
wherever possible. Special expedition shall be 
given to carriers of countries with whom the 
U.S, has pro-competitive international avia- 
tion agreements. 


SECTION 3. SALE OF CHARTER TRIPS BY DIRECT 
CARRIERS 


Under current CAB regulations, air carriers 
are not allowed to market charter transpor- 
tation directly to the public. This section 
would permit a limited amount of direct 
marketing by carriers involved in charter 
trips in foreign air transportation. Over a 
three year period, the authority would be 
phased in—during the first year, 10 percent 
of the total number of international charters 
flown during the previous year may be sold 
directly to the public by the operator, during 
the second year the percentage is 25 percent, 
and in the third and subsequent years, the 
percentage is 40 percent. 

SECTION 4. SCHEDULED AUTHORITY FOR 
SUPPLEMENTAL CARRIERS 


This allows each major supplemental car- 
rier (Capitol International Airways, Ever- 
green International Airlines, Overseas Na- 
tional Airways, Trans International Airlines, 
and World Airways) to obtain scheduled au- 
thority in up to five international markets 
on a highly expedited basis. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is required to conduct a pro- 
ceeding to grant such authority in no more 
than seven months. The Board shall approve 
all requests for such authority unless oppo- 
nents can prove that a grant would cause 
irreparable harm to the traveling public and 
that denial is required by the public conven- 
lence and necessity. 


SECTION 5. FOREIGN AIR CARRIER PERMITS 


This section eases the procedural require- 
ments for licensing foreign air carriers under 
section 402 of the Federal Aviation Act by 
eliminating the requirement for a formal 
hearing on applications and by permitting 
the Board to issue a permit without the 
traditional “public interest” test if the for- 
eign air carrier has been designated by its 
government to perform requested foreign air 
transportation under the terms of a bilateral 
air transportation agreement with the United 
States. 

SECTION 6. CONSOLIDATION OF SCHEDULED AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CARRIERS 


A rebutable presumption is created that 
any consolidation or merger between a 
scheduled air carrier and a supplemental air 
carrier is in the public interest and hence 
should be approved by the Board under sec- 
tion 408(b) of the Federal Aviation Act. 


SECTION 7. INTERNATIONAL RATEMAKING 
AGREEMENTS PROHIBITED 


The Civil Aeronautics Board is directed to 
disapprove any agreements filed under sec- 
tion 412 of the Federal Aviation Act among 
air carriers and foreign air carriers which 
fixes rates or limits capacity. The existing 
practice of the International Air Transport 
Association in setting rates in foreign air 
transportation would be prohibited. Carriers, 
however, would still be able to agree to set 
joint rates, fares, or charges. 
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SECTION 8. PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 

The authority of the President under sec- 
tion 801 of the Federal Aviation Act to re- 
view and disapprove decisions by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board with respect to interna- 
tional matters is modified to apply only to 
decisions affecting foreign air carriers. 

SECTION 9. INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 

This section creates a new office within the 
Executive Office of the President named the 
Office of International Aviation Negotiations. 
The Office is headed by the Director and 
Chief Negotiator who is appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and has the rank of Ambassador. The 
Director is assisted by three Special Coun- 
sels who are appointed (one each) from the 
Department of State, Department of Trans- 
portation, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Each is assigned full time to the Office and 
is the liaison between the appointing agency 
and the Office. 

The Director is responsible for conducting 
all the international air transportation nego- 
tiations of the United States and for coordi- 
nation the international aviation policy of 
the United States. To do this, a permanent 
Aviation Policy Committee is created which 
is chaired by the Director and is comprised 
of the three Special Counsels and any other 
members as may be appointed from time to 
time by the President. The Committee in 
turn shall consult on a regular basis with 
the International Aviation Advisory Coun- 
sel. The Counsel shall be comprised of rep- 
resentatives from organizations, agencies, 
and other groups selected by the Director to 
provide a wide spectrum of views and in- 
terests. At a minimum the groups shall in- 
clude representatives of the President’s Do- 
rrestic Counsel, the Departments of Com- 
merce and Defense, airport operators, sched- 
uled air carriers, charter air carriers, airline 
labor, consumer interest groups, and travel 
agents and tour operators. 

A statement of Congressional intent is in- 
cluded which emphasizes the greatest degree 
of competition that is compatible with a 
well-functioning international air trans- 
portation system. 

Finally, the existing section 1102 is re- 
tained and observor status in international 
negotiations for representatives of the Con- 
gress is created. 


By Mr. LEAHY (for himself and 
Mr. STAFFORD) : 

S. 3364. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the 
treatment of certain individuals engaged 
in the harvesting of timber for purposes 
of employment taxes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

RELIEF FOR VERMONT LOGGERS FROM 
CERTAIN IRS REGULATIONS 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, today I 
wish to join my distinguished colleagues 
from Vermont, Senator STAFFORD and 
Congressman JeErrorps, in introducing 
legislation that would relieve the oner- 
ous, unjust burden recently placed upon 
Vermont loggers by an arbitrary shift in 
the audit position applied to them by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

That policy shift, without justification, 
and contrary to the congressional man- 
date contained in the Tax Reform Act of 
1976, defines as “employees” loggers who 
for some 200 years have been considered 
independent contractors. It then assesses 
those members of the industry who have 
traditionally purchased their services 
with retroactive income and withholding 
taxes of staggering proportions. As I 
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testified last week before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, this recent IRS policy 
must be vehemently opposed. It chal- 
lenges the very integrity of small enter- 
prise, and, perhaps more to the point, the 
very future of independent loggers in 
Vermont and across the country. 

I urge my colleagues to join Senator 
STAFFORD and me in supporting this leg- 
islation. The measures we propose here 
today are not neatly contrived to further 
some parochial interest or cause, but 
rather seek to redress what I perceive to 
be a grave and fundamental wrong. The 
recent IRS audit policy shift indeed rep- 
resents an unjust and arbitrary disrup- 
tion of a vital, traditionally strong and 
independent sector of our rural economy, 
the lumber industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3364 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1, TREATMENT OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
ENGAGED IN THE HARVESTING OF TIMBER FOR 
PURPOSES OF EMPLOYMENT TAXES. 


(a) Socar Securrry Tax.—Subsection (b) 
of section 3121 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (defining employment) is 
amended by striking out “or” at the end of 
paragraph (19), by striking out the period at 
the end of paragraph (20) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “; or”, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

(21) service performed by an individual 
in the harvesting of timber, or in the trans- 
portation of timber from the place where 
harvested to market, under an arrangement 
pursuant to which— 

“(A) such individual furnishes (directly 
or through a lease) the equipment neces- 
sary for the performance of such service, 

“(B) such individual has no set hours or 
days during which such individual must 
perform such service, and 

“(C) remuneration for such service is de- 
termined solely on the basis of such indi- 
vidual's production.” 

(b) UNEMPLOYMENT Tax.—Subsection (c) 
of section 3306 of such Code (defining em- 
ployment) is amended by striking out “or” 
at the end of paragraph (17), by striking out 
the period at the end of paragraph (18) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “; or”, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

(19) service described in section 3121(b) 
(21)." 

(c) Wace WITHHOLDING. —Subsection (a) 
of section 3401 of such Code (defining 
wages) is amended by striking out “or” at 
the end of paragraph (16), by striking out 
the period at the end of paragraph (17) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; or”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

(18) for service described in section 3121 
(b) (21).” 

(d) SELF-EMPLOYMENT Tax—Paragraph 
(2) of section 1402(c) of such Code (defining 
trade or business) is amended by striking 
out “and” at the end of subparagraph (E), 
by striking out the semicolon at the end of 
subparagraph (F) and inserting in leu 
thereof “, and” and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(G) service described in section 3121 
(b) (21);". 
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(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY Act.— 

(1) Subsection (a) of section 210 of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “or” at the end of paragraph (19), by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (20) and inserting in lieu thereof “; 
or”, and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(21) Service performed by an individual 
in the harvesting of timber, or in the trans- 
portation of timber from the place where 
harvested to market, under an arrangement 
pursuant to which— 

“(A) such individual furnishes (directly 
or through a lease) the equipment necessary 
for the performance of such service, 

“(B) such individual has no set hours or 
days during which such individual must 
perform such service, and 

“(C) remuneration for such service is de- 
termined solely on the basis of such individ- 
ual’s production.” 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 211(c) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “and” at the end of subparagraph (E), 
by striking out the semicolon at the end of 
subparagraph (F) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and”, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(G) service described in section 210(a) 
(21);". 

Sec. 2. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

(a) GENERAL RuL=es.—Subpart B of part 
III of subchapter A of chapter 61 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to in- 
formation concerning transactions with other 
persons) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 6050B. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS WITH 
RESPECT TO CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
ENGAGED IN THE HARVESTING OF 
TIMBER. 

“(a) Reports.—Each person who pays dur- 
ing any calendar year remuneration for serv- 
ices described in section 3121(b)(21) shall 
submit to the Secretary (at such time, 
and in such manner and form, as the Secre- 
tary shall by regulations prescribe) informa- 
tion respecting— 

“(1) the identity of each 
performing such services; and 

“(2) the aggregate of the remuneration 
paid to each such individual during such 
calendar year for such services. 

“(b) STATEMENTS To BE FURNISHED TO 
PERSONS WITH RESPECT To WHOM INFORMA- 
TION Is FuURNISHED.—Every person making a 
return under subsection (a) shall furnish to 
each individual whose name is set forth in 
such return a written statement showing— 

“(1) the name and address of the person 
making such return, and 

“(2) the aggregate of payments to the in- 
dividual as shown on such return. 

The written statement required under the 
preceding sentence shall be furnished to the 
individual on or before January 31 of the 
year following the calendar year for which 
the return under subsection (a) was made.” 

(b) PENALTIES.—Section 6652 of such Code 
(relating to failure to file certain informa- 
tion returns, registration statements, etc.) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (g) 
as subsection (h) and by inserting after sub- 
section (f) the following new Subsection: 

“(g) RETURNS AND STATEMENTS REQUIRED 
BY SECTION 6050B.—In the case of each fail- 
ure— 

“(1) to make the return required by section 
6050B(a) with respect to any individual, or 

“(2) to furnish a statement required under 
section 6050B(b) to any individual, 


on the date prescribed therefor (determined 
with regard to any extension of time for fil- 
ing), unless it is shown that such failure is 
due to reasonable cause and not to willful 
neglect, there shall be paid (on notice and 


individual 
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demand by the Secretary and in the same 
manner as tax) by the person failing to so 
make the return or furnish the statement, 
$50 for each such failure, but the total 
amount imposed under this subsection on 
any person for ali such failures during any 
calendar year shall not exceed $500.” 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(a) of section 6041 of such Code (relating 
to information at source) is amended by 
striking out “or 6049(a)(1)" and inserting 
in lieu’ thereof “6049(a)(1), or 6050B". 

(d) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subpart B of part III of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 61 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 6050B. Reporting requirements with 
respect to certain individuals 
engaged in the harvesting of 
timber.” 


Sec. 3. EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) Section 1.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), the amendments made by sec- 
tion 1 shail apply with respect to services 
performed after December 31, 1954. 

(b) SEcTION 2.—The amendments made by 
section 2 shall apply with respect to calen- 
dar years beginning after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(c) TRANSITIONAL RULE.—'f any person— 

(1) paid, before the date of the enactment 
of this Act, remuneration for services de- 
scribed in section 3121(b)(21) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (as added by sec- 
tion 1), and 

(2) treated the remuneration so paid as 


subject to the taxes imposed by chapter 21 
of such Code 

then the amendments made by section 1 shall 
not apply to the remuneration so paid. 


By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3365. A bill to cancel the registra- 

tion of 2,4,5-T, and any other pesticide 
containing 2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p- 
dioxin (TCDD), under the provisions of 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 
@ Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation that would 
require the immediate suspension of all 
sale and uses of the herbicide, 2,4,5-T 
and any other pesticide containing the 
dioxin, 2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-di- 
oxin (TCDD). I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill, an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Roden- 
ticide Act (FIFRA), be printed in the 
Recorp following these remarks, along 
with several articles discussing the mat- 
ter. Such an immediate ban is necessary, 
in my view, while we determine whether 
the substance is safe for further expo- 
sure to humans. 

For more than 10 years, scientific evi- 
dence has been mounting that the by- 
product, TCDD, of the defoliant, 2,4,5-T 
poses a serious health hazard at very 
low dosage levels. No one disputes this. 
In laboratory tests, only 6 parts of the 
dioxin per 10 billion parts (bodyweight) 
was lethal. The Science Policy Research 
Division of the Library of Congress in 
1973 did an extrapolation for us; it 
showed that, assuming a lethal dose in 
experimental animals is directly equiva- 
lent for man, one medicine drop of the 
dioxin TCDD would kill 1,200 people. 

2,4,5-T, a defoliant widely-used in 
Vietnam, where it was also known as 
“Agent Orange,” and in the United 
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States, apparently cannot be manufac- 
tured without the dioxin contaminant, 
TCDD. 

Although the substance appears to bio- 
degrade fairly rapidly under some cir- 
cumstances, humans who have been ex- 
posed seem to be manifesting health 
problems similar to those identified in 
laboratory animals exposed to low doses 
of TCDD. These include: spontaneous 
miscarriages, birth defects, death, skin 
disorders, liver abscesses, numbing of 
limbs, reduced sex drive, and personality 
changes. Scientific evidence in labora- 
tory animal tests also show oncogenic 
effects (tumor inducing), fetotoxic ef- 
fects, cleft palate, kidney anomalies, and 
mutagenicity (genetic changes). The lat- 
ter was observed in examination of peo- 
ple exposed to TCDD in a chemical plant 
accident in Seveso, Italy, on July 10, 1976. 
Other human health problems that have 
been identified with TCDD or 2,4,5-T ex- 
posure include: chloracne and liver dis- 
orders, damage to internal organs, and 
nervous system disturbances. 

According to EPA records, there have 
been more than 100 special episodes and 
industrial accidents involving 2,4,5-T, 
resulting in human and environmental 
exposure, on top of the general spraying 
and other uses of the substance since 
production of it began in the United 
States in 1948. EPA records that 122 
companies hold Federal registrations and 
formulate 424 registered products using 
2,4,5-T. 

Although there is variability in EPA’s 
records as to the amounts of 2,4,5-T used 
in the United States, available figures in- 
dicate that more than 12 million pounds 
are produced in the United States an- 
nually. More than 700,000 pounds of 
2,4,5-T was imported into the United 
States during 1971 to 1974; almost 22 
million pounds of both 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D, 
another dioxin-based herbicide were ex- 
ported from the United States in 1974. 

REGULATORY STATUS 


In 1970 the EPA banned the use of 
2,4,5-T on food crops intended for hu- 
man consumption, except rice; and for 
use around the home, recreation sites, 
aquatic areas, and ditch banks. Use is 
allowed on rice crops, range and pasture 
land, forests, and to clear utility, railroad 
highway, and telephone line rights-of- 
way the largest use in the United States 
of 2,4,5-T. 

In 1974, EPA began proceedings to ban 
2,4,5-T altogether, but withdrew cancel- 
lation and information-gathering pro- 
ceedings because of an inability to moni- 
tor food for TCDD residues with analyti- 
cal precision. 

The EPA currently has placed 2,4,5-T 
in a regulatory category requiring pro- 
ponents of its use to provide evidence 
that the substance is safe for continued 
use, rebutting a presumption by EPA 
that it is not safe—the status is known 
as “rebuttable presumption against reg- 
istration.” 

EPA has a variety of regulatory options 
for controlling the use of 2,4,5-T under 
the FIFRA Act. All of them, with the 
exception of “emergency suspension” 
section 6(c)(3), require lengthy review 
and administrative procedures; mean- 
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while, the substance remains in use. EPA 
has never invoked the emergency sus- 
pension section, which would remove the 
substance from use. 

The provision that I propose would 
strengthen the EPA’s hand to immedi- 
ately remove the substance from sale and 
use, without further proceedings, pend- 
ing further investigation. 

While I consistently have opposed such 
special item legislation as an unwise way 
to regulate and legislate, I believe some 
extreme action is necessary to call atten- 
tion to the extraordinary circumstances 
caused by continued use of 2,4,5-T. 

Legislation that I have introduced five 
times in the past 10 years was aimed at 
curtailing or halting the use of 2,4,5-T, 
both in Vietnam and in the United 
States. 

We were alerted to potential human 
health problems from exposure to 2,4,5-T 
as far back as 1968, through the research, 
among others, of: Dr. James Allen, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Primate Research 
Center; F. H. Tschirley of the U.S. Agri- 
culture Department, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, July 16, 1970; Gordon H. Orians 
and E. W. Pfeiffer, zoologists, “Ecologi- 
cal Effects of the War in Vietnam,” 
Science magazine, 1970, CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, July 16, 1970; Dr. Arthur W. 
Galston, biologist, CONGRESSICNAL REC- 
orp, August 25, 1970; Drs. A. H. Westing, 
plant physiologist, and E. W. Pfeiffer, 
animal physiologist, and others, “Report 
on Herbicidal Damage by the United 
States in Southeastern Cambodia,” Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, August 25, 1970; Dr. 
Jacqueline Verrett, FDA scientist; and 
Dr. Matthew Meselson, Harvard Univer- 
sity, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 11, 
1973. Recent research by Wilbur McNul- 
ty of the Oregon Regional Primate Re- 
search Center corroborate findings of 
Dr. Allen’s of adverse health effects of 
TCDD on monkeys. The findings of these 
and other scientists are documented in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record starting in 
1969. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment of mine on the subject, delivered 
January 17, 1973, be printed in the 
Recorp following these remarks, together 
with an article describing McNulty’s 
findings. 

In my view, there is enough scientific 
evidence to warrant stopping use of 
2,4,5-T, with its extremely toxic by- 
product, TCDD, while we determine 
whether or not there is a safe level of ex- 
posure for humans. There are some 10 
possible alternatives to 2,4,5-T, accord- 
ing to EPA. While they may cost more to 
accomplish similar objectives, the hazard 
of continued exposures to 2,4,5-T out- 
weighs the cost. 

The evidence is increasing daily that 
people who have been exposed to the 
deadly substance both in the United 
States and Vietnam are experiencing the 
same terrible reactions known to result 
from exposure of laboratory animals to 
TCDD. 

While there is dispute over the long 
range effects of the substance on hu- 
mans, there is no dispute over its toxicity. 

It seems to me that we should act to 
curtail exposure pending additional 
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scientific studies to determine whether 
there is a safe level. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3365 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency shall, immediately without fur- 
ther proceedings, cancel the registration of 
2,4,5-T, and any other pesticide containing 
2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin (TCDD), 
under the provisions of the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and the Rodenticide Act. 

FOREST SERVICE UNMOVED BY DIOXIN 
CONTROVERSY 


(By Nancy K. Eskridge) 


Amid charges that it is putting timber 
production above public safety, the U.S. For- 
est Service is going ahead with plans to spray 
& deadly defoliant on national forests. The 
weed- and brush-killing agent, 2,4,5-T, has 
been widely used in the United States since 
1948. But in recent years opposition to its 
use has grown, an in April EPA announced 
it would review 2,4,5-T, with an eye to tak- 
ing it off the market. 

Environment groups have lobbied for a ban 
on 2,4,5-T for years, focusing on a trace con- 
taminant called 2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzo- 
paradioxin. Commonly known as dioxin or 
TCDD, the chemical is created as a by- 
product of the 2,4,5-T manufacturing process. 
Dioxin is “one of the most toxic chemicals 
known, capable of killing laboratory animals 
in extremely small (parts per billion) 
amounts,” according to EPA. 

The disastrous effects of large-scale de- 
foliation operations using dioxin-contain- 
ing products same to light during the Viet- 
ham war, when the United States military 
used the infamous “Agent Orange” to clear 
jungles and expose enemy troops. The Defense 
Department brought this defoliation program 
to an end in 1970, following reports of birth 
defects in mice and rats exposed to the her- 
bicide. To protect women of child-bearing 
age from its potential teratogenic effects, 
USDA simultaneously banned the use of 
2,4,5-T in household products and in parks, 
lakes, waterways, and recreational areas. How- 
ever, “some five million pounds” of 2,4,5-T 
were used in this country in 1976, according 
to EPA estimates, primarily for brush con- 
trol on livestock grazing land and on rights- 
of-way areas such as highway ground, utility 
lines, and railroad tracks. 

In July 1976, a tragic explosion in a chem- 
ical plant in Seveso, Italy, spewed noxious 
vapors laced with dioxin over a densely popu- 
lated area, killing animals and vegetation. The 
people of Seveso were evacuated rapidly, and 
few have subsequently shown signs of seri- 
ous illness, other than skin rashes. But since 
dioxin may persist in the environment and 
in the tissues of people exposed to it, the 
long-range effects of the Seveso explosion will 
not be known for years. 

To cast light on this problem, James Allen 
of the University of Wisconsin Primate Re- 
search Center fed dioxin to female rhesus 
monkeys in amounts comparable to those 
consumed by people eating contaminated 
vegetables, fish, or wildlife. After three 
months of a daily dosage of 500 parts per 
trillion (quantities far smaller than those 
EPA considers “safe”) the monkeys began 
to lose hair and eyelashes and to develop 
skin problems. After six months the eight 
monkeys were bred, but only five conceived, 
and four of these aborted in the second 
month of pregnancy. By the end of the 
study, five of the eight monkeys had died 
from an almost complete lack of both red 
and white blood cells. Allen reported. The 
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surviving animals showed near-total deple- 
tion of red and white blood cells, disrupted 
reproductive cycles, and massive hemor- 
rhaging. 

Allen is distressed by the “distinct likeli- 
hood that 1,200 or so Italians were exposed 
to levels that closely resemble the levels we 
fed to monkeys.” Other researchers have 
found minute traces of dioxin in the milk of 
lactating mothers living in Oregon and Tex- 
as, near regions where 2,4,5-T had been 
Sprayed, indicating that dioxin can pass 
through the food chain. “The problem with 
dioxin is that the toxic level may be so low 
for humans that we can't detect it,” Allen 
said. “And dioxin isn’t readily disposed of by 
the body, so even tiny doses build up over 
time.” 

Meanwhile, the long-term effects of the 
Vietnam defoliation program are just now 
coming home to roost: Hundreds of veterans 
are claiming damages for injuries they say 
were caused by extensive exposure to Agent 
Orange during the war. Scientists speculate 
that the Vietnam vets may have accumulated 
dioxin in their body fat with no initial symp- 
toms. Years later, when they became sick 
and lost weight, the breakdown in body fat 
released the dioxin into the body, causing 
the symptoms to appear. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration dismisses these symptoms—list- 
lessness, fatigue, impaired eyesight, and 
weight loss—as “random” and has so far 
denied the dioxin-related claims. 


SAFETY REVIEW 


Many pesticide, agriculture, and forestry 
Officials argue that 2,4,5-T is the only effec- 
tive, economical weapon for controlling 
plant life and that it does not pose a serious 
health hazard. Dow Chemical, one of the 
principal producers of 2,4,5-T, claims that 
the herbicide has compiled “an enviable 
safety record.” Forestry officials, under pres- 
sure from the Carter administration to in- 
crease timber production, say that trees 
can be grown faster if 2,4,5-T is available to 
Suppress weeds and shrubs that compete 
with growing seedlings for light, water, and 
nutrients. 

EPA dces not believe current use of the 
chemical poses an imminent or emergency 
threat to people or to the environment, ac- 
cording to Deputy Administrator Barbara 
Blum. “But findings of birth defects and 
cancerous tumors among laboratory animals 
exposed to 2,4,5-T indicate that it may 
cause the same problems among people,” she 
said. 

The decision to review the use of 2,4,5-T— 
technically, a “rebuttable presumption 
against registration’—was based on accu- 
mulating evidence of its adverse effects, EPA 
said. In studies conducted by NIH, Dow 
Chemical, and other research groups, 2,4,5-T 
and dioxin have killed fetuses and caused 
birth defects in mice, rats, hamsters, and 
birds and have caused leukemia and lung, 
liver, and other tumors in mice and rats. 
Moreover, EPA calculations show that an 
“ample margin of safety" may not exist for 
people who apply the herbicide or for peo- 
ple who are exposed to it through aerial 
spraying. 

Blum said the EPA review will focus on 
long-term carcinogenic and teratogenic ef- 
fects and will include analyses of breast 
milk, rice, and fish for residues. EPA cancelled 
hearings on the use of 2,4,5-T in 1974 because 
of difficulties in measuring dioxin residues 
in people, wildlife, and the environment. 
Since then, the agency has found parts-per- 
trillion levels of dioxin in samples of beef 
cattle, birds, and other wildlife. 

Despite requests from the National Wild- 
life Federation and other environmental 
groups to suspend the use of 2,4,5-T until 
the EPA safety study is completed, the For- 
est Service has made only minor changes in 
its forest defoliation program. In an interim 
policy statement issued 27 April, USDA As- 
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sistant Secretary Rupert Cutler said he will 
“personally review” all Forest Service de- 
cisions to use dioxin-contaminated herbi- 
cides. This review will not cause serious de- 
lays in field applications, Cutler said, and 
will not affect previousy approved projects. 

The process of scientific review and public 
comment on 2,4,5-T may take a year, EPA 
estimates, and “in the meantime, 2,4,5-T 
may continue to be sold and used.” 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 13, 1978] 


HERBICIDE Use, U.S. INACTION STIR PROTESTS 
Across NATION 
(By Bob Wyrick) 

WasHINGTON, D.C—Early this year 105 
nursing mothers in the Pacific Northwest do- 
nated milk samples to the Environmental 
Protection Agency to check for the presence 
of a deadly contaminant from the herbicide 
2,4,5-T. The mothers still are waiting for the 
EPA to tell them whether they passed along 
a poison to their infants. 

Four years ago 50 nursing mothers in 
Mississippi and Arkansas donated milk sam- 
ples to EPA for the same analysis. They, too, 
are still waiting. 

The milk samples from both groups of 
women remain in a darkened freezer in a 
government lab in Bay St. Louis, Miss., and 
EPA officials can offer no assurances on when 
they will be analyzed for traces of a cancer 
causing chemical. 

The female volunteers are not the only 
people anxious for action regarding 2,4,5-T 
by EPA, the federal agency that regulates 
herbicides. In northern California the Hoopa 
Indians are waiting. The tribe relies on con- 
tinued spraying of 2,4,5-T to protect 5,000 
acres of timberland in which it has invested. 

In southern Oregon the Klamath Indian 
tribe is waiting—but it opposes the spraying, 
which it fears is poisoning its salmon fishing 
industry in the Klamath River. 

Although the EPA has begun tests on the 
herbicide, the agency had to wait for the 
development of a means to study a residue 
in it. That methodology was developed only 
recently, and EPA has been trying for several 
months to put together a contract proposal 
for analyzing a large number of animal and 
human specimens. 

Wisconsin is waiting, too. The Legisla- 
ture allowed a bill that would ban the herbi- 
cide die after the Department of Agriculture, 
Trade and Consumer Protection said action 
on it would be premature before an EPA 
evaluation. 

Some people have tired of waiting. 

In rural Minnesota two years ago a land- 
owner named Harmon Seaver fired into the 
sky with a high power rifle, driving off a 
U.S. Forestry Service helicopter attempting 
to spray a section of timber near his small 
property. A jury of his peers and neighbors, 
agreeing with Seaver's contention that the 
spray would poison his drinking water, ac- 
quitted him of assault charges. 

In Oregon City, Ore., 23 persons were ar- 
rested last year for holding a “‘camp-in” to 
block Publisher's Paper Co. from spraying the 
herbicide on 350 acres of company property. 
The spraying was done in spite of—and on 
top of—the protesters. 

The incidents—and there are many more— 
add up to what one EPA official called a grass 
roots protest against the use of herbicide 
components of Agent Orange, the deadly 
defoliant that was sprayed on Vietnam by 
American troops and caused incalculable 
environmental damage. 

One major component of Agent Orange, 
known chemically as 2,4,5-T, is the most 
important chemical used in American for- 
estry today, according to William H. Mc- 
Credie, assistant vice president for environ- 
mental affairs of the National Forest Prod- 
ucts Association. 

McCredie, whose organization represents 
the major timber companies in America’s 
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powerful, $80 billion a year wood products 
industry, says the annual yield of timber 
would be reduced by 40% without the use 
of 2,4,5-T, which kills hardwoods and scrub 
timber that would smother the growth of 
firs and other softwoods. 

The timber industry used the herbicide 
without any public stir until about seven 
years ago, when it was publicly identified 
with Agent Orange. That is when the pro- 
tests began in areas of intensive forestry 
such as the Great Lakes states, the Pacific 
Northwest and Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The problem is that the manufacture of 
2,4,5-T always produces an unwanted chemi- 
cal contaminant called TCDD in minute 
quantities. 

EPA has verified some outside tests that 
show that TCDD is a cancer causing sub- 
Stance, The contaminant is less than one- 
tenth part per million parts of 2,4,5-T but 
is so lethal that scientists suspect it could 
cause genetic and other damages to human 
beings at levels lower than one part per 
trillion. 

Since the warning flags were raised in 
laboratory studies in the early 1970s, the 
EPA has been confronted with two questions 
about the herbicide. First, how toxic is it 
to human beings? Second, how much of it 
is getting into human beings who live near 
spraying sites or eat animals that graze in 
Sprayed areas? 

After about seven years the federal agency 
does not have an answer to either question, 
and the EPA has been slow to take any ac- 
tion that would satisfy either side in the 
controversy. 

EPA Officials now say everyone will have 
to wait until fall when tests begin. Then 
they will have to wait for results. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Apr. 11, 1973] 


THE USE OF 2,4,5-T FoR RANGELAND 
MANAGEMENT 


(Statement of Senator GAYLORD NELSON, 
Pesticide Conference—Madison, Wis. Jan- 
uary 17, 1973) 


The controversy over the use of 2,4.5-T 
represents both the typical and classic case 
concerning the public policy questions at 
issue whenever it is proposed to introduce 
& new and active agent into the marketplace. 
The issue is the same whether the products 
involved are pesticides, herbicides, food ad- 
ditives, prescription drugs or toxic sub- 
stances preduced or used in the industrial 
process. The major public questions raised 
involve such imvortant matters as safety, 
efficacy and risk benefit ratio. 


The dramatic proliferation of the use of 
these agents in foods, drugs, herbicides, pes- 
ticides and industrial production is a recent 
phenomenon. While it is certainly true that 
many of these agents have significantly, even 
spectacularly, imoroved health care, the pres- 
ervation of food, agricultural production, 
and industrial production, it is also true that 
many of these agents are dangerous, useless, 
or both, and many other useful agents are 
widely misused or overused and present se- 
rious environmental and public health 
hazards. 


While we have been prolific in the develop- 
ment, production and use of a multiplicity 
of potent “miracle” agents we have been 
derelict in establishing a sound protocol for 
testing their safety and efficacy and control- 
ling their use. It was not until 1938 that we 
passed legislation requiring scientific proof 
of safety for drugs and not until 1962 that 
we added the requirement of effectiveness. 
Legislation establishing genuinely effective 
controls over food additives, herbicides, pes- 
ticides and toxic susbtances has lagged far 
behind. Finally Congress has begun to recog- 
nize the problem and pass legislation estab- 
lishing better standards of scientific proof 
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for safety and efficacy as well as controls over 
marketing and use. 

Everyone is aware of the controversy over 
the use of 2,4,5-T for pastureland improve- 
ment. The proponents of its use, including 
some scientists at the University of Wisconsin 
and elsewhere as well as the Sponsors of Sci- 
safety studies have not been made on 245-T. 
has been adequately tested for safety and 
presents no problem from that standpoint. 
No one doubts that the proponents are con- 
scientious and sincere and there is no quarrel 
over the objective of designing better tech- 
niques for pastureland improvement so long 
as they are environmentally sound. 

Furthermore, no valid criticism lies against 
the farmers who have used 2,4,5-T. They 
after all, are entitled to rely upon the gov- 
ernment to set the standards for safety 
licensing and use. 

Nevertheless, contrary to the position of 
the proponents it is quite clear that adequate 
safety studies have not heen made on 245-T. 
The product contains dioxin, the most toxic 
synthetic agent known. Since it is present in 
only very, very small amounts this fact has 
induced considerable unjustified compla- 
cency about its use. It is also dangerous in 
very, very small amounts, both as a toxic 
and teratogenic agent. 

Some information about its toxicity is 
relevant at this point. 

Next to botulinum toxin, dioxin is the 
most toxic agent known to man. In labora- 
tory tests, only 6 parts of dioxin per ten 
billion parts (bodyweight) was lethal. 

The Science Policy Research Division of 
the Library of Congress made an extrap- 
olation for us which showed that assuming 
a lethal dose in experimental animals is 
directly equivalent for man, then one medi- 
cine drop of dioxin would kill 1,200 people. 

Not only is dioxin extraordinarily toxic, 
it is also teratogenic. Dr. Jacqueline Verrett 
of the Food and Drug Administration reports 
that in chick and mammalian studies, 
dioxin is “some 100.900 to a million times 
more potent” than the tranquilizer thalido- 
mide, and caused a large number of birth 
defects in Eurove. 

Dr. Matthew Meselson of Harvard, headed 
the Herbicide Assessment Commission of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. That Commission went to Viet- 
nam to study the impact of defoliation 
which included the use of 2,4,5-T. Dr. Me-el- 
son has devoted the past several years to 
developing sophisticated methods for de- 
tecting dioxin. I spoke at length with Dr. 
Meselson He stated that "because of the slow 
acting nature of the dioxin, because of the 
suscevtibility of the young, I myself would 
consider that the traditional safety factor of 
100 should be increased so that in my own 
opinion I would say that we should strive 
to have no more than one part per thousand 
billion of dioxin in our own bodies.” “But 1 
do believe,” he said “that from a toxicolog- 
ical point of view that we have an un- 
raral'el problem here. We're been a little bit. 
hypnotized by hearing that there is no more 
than even a tenth of a part per million of 
dioxin in the current production batches of 
2,4,5-T. We've been hypnotized into thinking 
that that must be negligible. And it is a wel- 
come improvements, I’m sure. But I'm not at 
all sure it is negligible. It may, in fact, be 
quite serious.” 

Last year in a letter to William D. Ruckels- 
haus, Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, Dr. Meselson stated that 
“., . , . there are simplv no existing measure- 
ments showing that dioxin leves in human 
tissue and in the food chain in areas where 
2.4,5-T has been used are below the levels 
that might constitute a public health 
hazard." 

Proponents of this agent, nevertheless, as- 


sert that there are adequate scientific studies. 
The fatal flaw in the proponents’ assertion 
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les in the fact that questions remain to be 
answered in two major areas of concern. 1) 
We don’t know the effect on living creatures 
of long-term, low level exposure of dioxin. 
And 2) we don't know whether bio-magnifi- 
cation occurs and if so, what is its signifi- 
cance. 

Dr. Matthew Meselson has stated categori- 
cally that “there's no monitoring program 
anywhere in the world for dioxin in the tis- 
sues or in food.” 

And on the important question of bio- 
magnification, adequate studies have not 
been conducted. If bio-magnification does 
occur it presents a potential environmental 
and public health hazard of the first magni- 
tude. Bio-magnification was one of the ma- 
jor problems involving DDT. What may have 
been an innocent amount of DDT at the be- 
ginning of the food chain increased geo- 
metrically up the food chain until it became 
A lethal concentration for some creatures at 
the end of the food chain. 

In one 1966 University of Wisconsin study 
of DDE, the persisting environmental break- 
down form of DDT, one part of the pesticide 
in the sediment of Lake Michigan multiplied 
to 40 times that amount in the body of small 
invertebrates. It Jumped to 370 times that 
amount by the time it reached the alewives 
in the food chain. And at the end of the food 
chain, the herring gull contained 16 thou- 
sand times the amount of DDE that was 
originally found in the Lake's sediment. 

Here is what the Herbicide Assessment 
Commission of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science had to say on 
the question of the potential hazard of di- 
oxin in 2,4,5-T: 

Its potential importance lies in the fact 
that it is exceedingly toxic, may be quite 
stable in the environment, and being fat 
soluble, may be concentrated as it moves up 
the food chain into the human diet. 

The National Science Foundation, the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, and the Library 
of Congress advise me that they are unaware 
of any adequate scientific studies on the 
question of biological magnification of di- 
oxin. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
recently made a preliminary study of bio- 
logical accumulation of dioxin in an aquatic 
environment, which indicates that biological 
magnification does occur. 

For emphasis I repeat that most of the 
tests that must be done before we know 
where we stand have not yet been done. 
There is no relevant information on dioxin 
in food and human tissue. There are no ade- 
quate studies on long-term toxicity even in 
lab animals. And there is only one prelim- 
inary study of bio-magnification and it 
shows that it does occur. 

There is a very fundamental public policy 
issue at stake here which, it seems to me, 
we must confront headon. The issue is this: 
are we going to permit the widespread use of 
potent and toxic agents without requiring 
prior adequate scientific safety tests? From 
the public interest standpoint, it seems to 
me there is no way to answer that question 
except in the affirmative. We have had ample 
tragic experience with the widespread use of 
potent agents without having required prior 
scientific studies. 

My recommendation last fall that 2,4,5-T 
should be withheld from use until adequate 
safety studies have been performed has been 
widely criticized as irresponsible by propo- 
nents of its use. My conclusion was not based 
upon any independent scientific expertise of 
my own. I have no such credentials and 
claim none. It was based upon extensive 
exploration of this issue with distinguished 
scientists knowledgeable in the field. 

You will be interested to know that the 
scientists at the United States Environ- 
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mental Protection Agency have reached a 
conclusion exactly opposite from that 
reached by those professors at the Univer- 
sity who have been vocal in their criticism 
of my position. 

The Environmental Protection Agency in- 
formed me last week that they intend to 
cancel the use of 2,4,5-T for rangeland 
purposes. They state that the cancellation 
would apply to the kind of pastureland 
treatment for which it has been used in 
Grant County. They advise me that: 

“We have not been able to establish a 
finite tolerance for this use .. .” 

That cancellation would go into effect this 
month except for an injunction issued 
against the Agency involving a lawsuit over 
an entirely different use of 2,4,5-T. How- 
ever, the Environmental Protection Agency 
has advised my office that once that law- 
suit is concluded and the injunction lifted 
they will cancel the use of 2,4,5-T for range- 
land purposes. 

It is instructive to note that the scientists 
at the Environmental Protection Agency 
after reviewing all the available scientific 
studies as well as all information supplied 
by the manufacturer concluded that there 
was not sufficient scientific evidence avail- 
able to enable them to establish a safe 
tolerance level. 

This is uxactly the point at issue. This is 
what the controversy is all about. 

Herbicides and pesticides are valuable and 
useful tools properly used, in proper amounts 
under appropriate circumstances. However, 
they cannot serve the best interests of the 
farmer, agriculture or the public if they are 
overused, misused or introduced into the 
marketplace without adequate studies on the 
question of safety and without any under- 
standing of the environmental ramifications 
of their use. 

Unfortunately we have not followed these 
sensible guidelines very well in the past, I 
would hope we would do better in the future. 

When appropriate scientific studies have 
been made it may well be that a safety toler- 
ance level can be established. If so, the EPA 
no doubt will authorize its use under proper 
standards and guidelines. If such safety tol- 
erance levels cannot be established, obviously 
it should not be used. 

MISCARRIAGES SUFFERED: MONKEYS SHOW 

EFFECTS OF DIOXIN 


(By Richard Colby) 


An Oregon scientist said Wednesday that 
pregnant rhesus monkeys given the contro- 
versial chemical dioxin in a controlled ex- 
periment suffered miscarriages in most cases. 

The scientist, Wilbur McNulty of the Ore- 
gon Regional Primate Research Center, re- 
ported that two animals given the heaviest 
doses of dioxin have died during the experi- 
ment, which is still under way at the center. 

McNulty said he was submitting the data 
to the U.S. Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, which is considering withdrawing its ap- 
proval of two agricultural herbicides—2,4,5- 
T and Silvex—that contain dioxins as an un- 
wanted contaminant. 

In the experiment, McNulty said, he is 
attempting to learn what effect varying 
dioxin dosages have on pregnant females. 

Dioxins, including a substance called 
TCDD, an abbreviation of its chemical name, 
are suspected of causing birth defects as well 
as miscarriages. 

Proponents of the herbicides say dioxin 
amounts released in the environment by 
spraying with 2,4,5-T and Silvex are too small 
to be of harm. 

Starting with 14 pregnant female rhesuses, 
McNulty gave 10 of the animals TCDD doses 
three times a week, between the 20th and 
40th days of their 514-month pregnancies. 
The test period is over a time considered 
crucial to fetal development. 
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The four “control” animals received the 
same amounts of corn oil used to administer 
the chemicals via stomach tube, but with- 
out dioxins. The purpose was to see if the 
feeding method itself would have an effect. 

(Rhesuses seldom eat during early preg- 
nancy, necessitating the tube nourishment.) 

With a month left in the animals’ preg- 
nancies, none of the control group has 
aborted. One out of four receiving the light- 
est dioxin accumulation, .2 of a microgram 
per kilogram of body weight aborted Mc- 
Nulty said. The normal rhesus abortion rate 
is 10 percent. 

Of four receiving a higher, one-microgram 
accumulation, three animals aborted and 
one developed a slight case of chloracne, a 
skin rash associated with chemical poison- 
ing. 

Two that were given dioxins accumulating 
to five micrograms, or 5,000 parts per trillion 
parts of food in the usual monkey diet, ap- 
peared well at first after treatment, al- 
though both aborted. 

Later, they developed symptoms of dioxin 
poisoning, one dying after seven weeks and 
the other after 14 weeks, McNulty said. 

(A gram is about 3.5/hundredths of an 
ounce and a microgram is a millionth of 
that. A kilogram equals about 2.2 pounds.) 

Because births have yet to occur, whether 
any of the offspring will show deformities is 
unknown, McNulty noted. 

The EPA, which has regulatory authority 
over chemicals including herbicides, has 
given manufacturers and others until Aug. 4 
to comment on the herbicides’ possible ef- 
fects on humans. 

TCDD is produced in small amounts dur- 
ing the manufacture of 2,4,5-T and Silvex, 
although its production is an unintended 
byproduct during the process. 

Eight women living around Alsea, a Ben- 
ton County community in the Coast Range 
southwest of Corvallis, have asked the EPA 
to investigate possible effects of the pesti- 
cides’ use in the area for controlling un- 
wanted growth on U.S. Bureau of Land Man- 
agement property. 

The women say that since 1973, they have 
suffered a total of 11 miscarriages. 

The EPA, McNulty noted, usually estab- 
lishes a “safe” tolerance level for humans 
based on a hundredth of the maximum level 
at which no effects are noted on laboratory 
animals. 

Assuming the .2-microgram level is such a 
maximum, he said, a pregnant woman could 
eat or take in via skin absorption about a 
fifth of a teaspoon of either herbicide over 
three weeks in early pregnancy.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 


S. 3296 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
3296, the Federal Trade Commission Reg- 
ulatory Review Act. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


NATIONAL DEFENSE STOCKPILE 
ACT—S. 2635 


AMENDMENT NO. 3407 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. GRAVEL submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 2635, a bill to authorize the disposal 
of 11 materials from the national and 
supplemental stockpiles. 
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TAX STATUS OF INDEPENDENT 
CONTRACTORS—S. 3007 


AMENDMENT NO. 3408 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DOLE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to S. 3007, 
a bill to disregard, for purposes of certain 
taxes imposed by the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to employees, 
certain changes since 1975 in the treat- 
ment of individuals as employers. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on July 24, 
the Subcommittee on Taxation and Debt 
Management held hearings on S. 3007, 
a bill affecting the tax status of inde- 
pendent contractors. As a result of those 
hearings, I am submitting an amend- 
ment to my original proposal. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION— 
S. 991 


AMENDMENT NO. 3409 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. Tat- 

MADGE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. ABOUREZK, Mrs. ALLEN, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BELLMON, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. Case, Mr. CHILES, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. Curtis, Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
HANSEN, Mr. PAUL G. HATFIELD, Mr. HAY- 
AKAWA, Mr. HeLMs, Mr. Hopces, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON, Mrs. HUMPHREY, Mr. JACK- 
son, Mr. JoHNsTON, Mr. Kennepy, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. Morcan, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
ROTH, Mr. SCHMITT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
Stennis, Mr. Stone, Mr. Tower, Mr. 
WALLop, Mr. Young, and Mr. ZORINSKY) 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to S. 991, a 
bill to establish a Department of Edu- 
cation, and for other purposes. 
@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am sub- 
mitting today, along with 47 of my col- 
leagues, an amendment to S. 991, the bill 
which creates a Department of Educa- 
tion. This amendment prevents transfer 
of the child nutrition programs from 
USDA to the new department. While I 
strongly support the creation of a De- 
partment of Education, and as a cospon- 
sor, I commend Senator Risicorr for this 
initiative, I feel strongly that the child 
nutrition programs do not belong there. 
There are a number of sound reasons for 
keeping these programs in USDA. 

First, a Department of Education will 
be dominated by educators. Educators 
have had a history of obstructing the 
placement of these programs within the 
schools. In testimony received by the 
committee, the Food Research and Ac- 
tion Center, a nonprofit antihunger ad- 
vocacy center, stated that— 

A good portion of our effort has been in 
the area of School Lunch and School Break- 
fast Program expansion. Time after time we 
have found that State and local Boards of 
Education have been at best uninterested, 
and at worst obstructionists, in this expan- 
sion effort. FRAC and/or Legal Services at- 
torneys have brought numerous lawsuits 
seeking to expand school lunch programs in 
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local areas. These lawsuits, brought on be- 
half of low-income plaintiffs, resulted in the 
establishment of school lunch programs in 
Hartford, Connecticut; Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; Mount Vernon, New York; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and the State of Rhode Island, 
among others. In many of these areas, liti- 
gation would not have been required if state 
and local Boards of Education and education 
administrators had viewed the school food 
programs as integral parts of an educational 
environment. 

In short, in the past, poor people have not 
been able to look to education administrators 
and policy makers to spearhead the need for 
school food programs. Instead, these ad- 
ministrators have often taken the position 
that such programs are expensive, adminis- 
tratively burdensome, and must take a dis- 
tant backseat to other education priorities. 


In addition to FRAC’s testimony, the 
Children’s Foundation testified that it is 
completing a study on barriers to the im- 
plementation of the school breakfast 
program. The study is entitled “Td 
Rather Go to Hell Than Run a Breakfast 
Program.” This was the direct quote 
of a local school official. It is indicative 
of the view that many such officials have 
of these programs. 

Second, the transfer will jeopardize 
the funding of the child nutrition pro- 
grams. Since educators have not gen- 
erally viewed nutrition programs as a 
vital part of the educational process, it 
is reasonable to assume that a Federal 
Department of Education would be no 
more responsive to the importance of 
such programs. When faced with budg- 
etary constraints, these programs will 
be seen as expendable. This would be 
particularly true of those child nutrition 
programs with little or no connection to 
school systems, such as the summer food 
and day care feeding programs, 

Third, USDA would still keep the re- 
search support vital to these programs. 
USDA is increasing its research in both 
nutrition and agricultural economics. It 
would be counterproductive to remove 
the child nutrition programs from a de- 
partment that is presently equipped to 
do research in areas directly related to 
the improvement of these programs. 

Fourth, although the administration 
has pledged its continued support for 
the commodities aspect of these pro- 
grams, this guarantee may become 
worthless several years down the road 
as the programs become dominated by 
educators. Moreover, we must not lose 
sight of one of the original reasons be- 
hind the creation of the school lunch 
program, which was commodity support. 
Instead of paying farmers not to grow 
crops, we are paving them for their sur- 
plus crops and using those surplus crops 
to feed hungry children. This is a much 
more efficient use of taxpavers’ money. 
As the entire Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture brought to our attention: 

The school lunch program today con- 
stitutes the only effective means through 
which the Secretary of Agriculture can pro- 
vide price and market stability to those farm 
commodities that do not enjoy the protection 
of government price support programs. 


Fifth, the transfer is opposed by a 
broad spectrum of groups, including 
agriculture groups, child-oriented public 
interest groups, nutritionists, and school 
food administrators. This grouping in- 
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cludes the American School Food Service 
Association, which is the largest national 
association representing people who di- 
rect, manage, and work in school nutri- 
tion programs at the State and local 
level. These groups have worked the 
closest with and are the most knowledge- 
able on the child nutrition programs. 

Sixth, the President’s reorganization 
project is presently conducting a study of 
the Federal nutrition effort. This study 
is not scheduled to be completed until 
next year. As a result, the transfer of 
these programs at this time would be 
premature. 

Regarding nutrition education, I 
would again like to quote one of our 
witnesses, Mr. Hendrik Wentink of the 
Poultry and Egg Institute of America. 
He states, 

. while nutrition education historically 
has nowhere received the emphasis it has 
deserved, it cannot be disputed that the 
USDA is exerting aggressive leadership in the 
area today. Secretary Bergland has formed a 
Human Nutrition Policy Committee to co- 
ordinate all USDA nutrition programs in- 
cluding food assistance, safety, quality re- 
search and education. Interim regulations to 
implement nutrition education grants to the 
states under the 1977 Child Nutrition Act 
amendments have been promulgated. The 
Department is conducting a novel nutrition 
awareness project which will test out a mul- 
timedia approach for issuing and reinforcing 
nutrition messages. Authority under recent 
amendments of the National School Lunch 
Act to prohibit the sale of “junk food” in 
participating schools is being invoked. The 
focus of Extension activities is being ex- 
panded to reach urban areas more effectively. 
The very substantial Expanded Food & Nu- 
trition Program within the Extension Serv- 
ice is developing a special program to em- 
phasize nutrition counseling for food stamp 
users. And these are far from all the fronts 
of the USDA’s nutrition education campaign. 


It has been stated that the best place 
for nutrition education is in the schools. 
I agree. But I also ask, if educators are 
so interested in nutrition education, why 
have they not instituted these programs 
in the schools? The answer, of course, 
is that they are not interested. In fact, 
they are so disinterested that they have 
actually promoted nonnutritious “junk 
foods” in the schools. In order to raise 
extra money, they have candy and soda 
machines in the schools. These junk food 
machines compete with the nutritious 
lunches served in the school cafeteria. 
Congress recognized this problem, a 
problem created by educators, last year 
when it mandated USDA to ban the sale 
of junk foods that compete with the 
school lunch program. USDA has re- 
sponded to that mandate and that ban 
is going into effect this summer. How 
can we justify transferring these pro- 
grams to a Department which will be 
dominated by such insensitive interests? 

The question has been asked, “Where 
will these programs best operate and 
serve our Nation’s children?” The an- 
swer is that they will best operate and 
serve our children in USDA. As the 
former ranking minoritv member of the 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs, I have watched with great 
satisfaction the growth of the child 
nutrition programs. Due to the work of 
the Nutrition Committee, we have come 
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to understand that it is vitally important 
that our food, nutrition, and agricultural 
policies be coordinated. As Senator TAL- 
MADGE stated in a letter to the commit- 
tee, cosigned by the entire Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition and 
Forestry, USDA is the best place for 
achieving maximum coordination. In the 
letter, he states: 

GAO in a recent report on nutrition re- 
search, found “a lack of central focus and 
coordination” to be the number one barrier 
to progress in the area. We feel certain that 
progress in evolving a food and agricultural 
policy is equally dependent on having a cen- 
tral focus. If the development of a national 
energy policy demanded a new Department 
of Energy to coordinate and pull together 
all aspects of the problem, then we insist 
that the same principle applies to the de- 
velopment of a national food, nutrition and 
agriculture policy. The nutrition programs 
should not be sent to other agencies or 
departments; indeed the food-related func- 
tions of other departments should be con- 
sclidated within the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


As I have shown, educators have a 
marked disinterest in nutrition educa- 
tion and in the school feeding programs. 
On the other hand, USDA had demon- 
strated great interest and enthusiasm. 
Transfer of these programs would not 
solve any problems, it would create new 
ones. The child nutrition programs 
should and must remain in a broad-based 
Department of Agriculture. It is for 
these aforementioned reasons that I 
submit this amendment.e@ 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE ON AGING 
@ Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Aging will conduct a hear- 
ing on “Vision Impairment Among Older 
Americans,” on August 3 beginning at 
10 a.m. in room 6226 of the Dirksen Sen- 
ate Building. 

The hearing will open a committee in- 
quiry into issues surrounding the special 
needs of persons whose sight becomes 
less dependable with passing years, even 
to the extent of total loss, and whether 
the many special programs to help the 
visually impaired are responsive to these 
needs. 

Witnesses scheduled to appear are: 

Dr. August Colenbrander, professor of 
opthalmology and medical director of 
the Pacific Medical Center’s Low Vision 
Clinic; 

Gerald R. Friedman, O.D., optome- 
trist, Retina Associates; 


Douglas Inkster, Ed. D., director, New 
York Infirmary, Center for Independent 
Living; and 

Donald H. Wedewer, director, Division 
of Blind Service, Florida.e 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

@® Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
August 8, 1978, at 9:30 a.m., in room 2228, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, on the 
following nomination: 

Thomas A. Wiseman, Jr., of Tennes- 
see, to be U.S. district judge for the mid- 
dle district of Tennessee vice Frank Gray, 
Jr., retired. 
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Any persons desiring to offer testimony 
in regard to this nomination shall, not 
later than 24 hours prior to such hearing, 
file in writing with the committee a re- 
quest to be heard and a statement of 
their proposed testimony. 

This hearing will be before the full 
Judiciary Committee.@ 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE SNAIL DARTERS 


@ Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in a 
recent decision, the Supreme Court 
stopped the construction of a $116 mil- 
lion dam in east Tennessee. Work on the 
Tellico Dam, under construction since 
1967, finally ground to a halt after years 
of litigation. 

The stopping of so massive a project 
after more than 95 percent of it was com- 
pleted and more than $100 million ex- 
pended reveals a lack of foresight. It 
indicates a need for many of us to exer- 
cise more prudent judgment when deal- 
ing with taxpayers money. 

The Tellico Dam versus the snail dart- 
er should prove an invaluable lesson to 
us all. A fine editorial by the Spartan 
Radiocasting Co. deals with this issue 
and offers some interesting observations 
on the judicial and legislative roles in 
controversies of this type. 

Mr. President, in order to share this 
editorial, “The Snail Darters,” with my 
colleagues, I ask that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SNAIL-DARTERS 

The Supreme Court shocked the nation 
in a recent ruling that work on a nearly 
completed TVA $116 million dam must cease 
because Congress had passed a law protect- 
ing a three-inch fish known as the snail 
darter. 

The decision could have certain signifi- 
cance that the general public may not ap- 
preciate. 

Congress, in bowing to minority and pres- 
sure groups, has been passing all kinds of 
legislation which has not been thought 
through. Such was the legislation to protect 
endangered species. Instead of naming the 
wildlife to be protected, Congress left the 
door wide open for most any action Wash- 
ington bureaucracy or extreme environmen- 
talists dreamed up. They went to court to 
protect a fish that was unknown six years 
ago and has been transferred to another river 
by TVA, so that the snail-darter will prob- 
ably continue to be propagated. But the Su- 
preme Court has ruled that before the TVA 
dam can be completed, Congress must amend 
the law to name the endangered species it 
seeks to protect or to set up some guidelines 
to determine what constitutes endangered 
species. 

If this means that the Supreme Court now 
intends to read the Congressional Record to 
determine what was the intent of Congress in 
passing a legislative statute, it will be a vic- 
tory for democratic government. In years 
past the members of the Supreme Court have 
interpreted the law according to their own 
preconcelved predilections rather than what 
was the intent of the elected representatives 
of the people in enacting legislation. 

While on the Court, the late Justice James 
F. Byrnes was bitterly assailed by certain 
groups because of a decision he wrote on a 
teamsters trucking law. Mr. Byrnes based his 
decision on what was the intent of Congress 
in passing the law in question. He did not 
believe the Court should usurp the powers 
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delegated to the Legislative Branch of gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. Subse- 
quently, as everyone knows, the Supreme 
Court proceeded to usurp powers belonging 
to both the Executive and Legislative 
Branches of government and even those re- 
served to the states under the Constitution. 

In addition to forcing the Congress to be 
more explicit in writing legislation and con- 
tributing to the bloated Washington bu- 
reaucracy, the “snail-darter" decision could 
have another wholesome effect. It could open 
the eyes of Congress as well as the people on 
how impractical certain proposals of the en- 
vironentalists and consumer-protecting 
agencies are and, unless more carefully 
screened, could play havoc with the Amer- 
ican economy.@ 


SUSAN McDANNOLD WINS WEST 
VIRGINIA NATIONAL TEENAGER 
PAGENT ESSAY CONTEST 


@ Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
July 8, 1978, I had the privilege of being 
present for the Miss West Virginia na- 
tional teenager pageant in Charleston, 
W. Va. As a part of that contest, each of 
the 47 contestants wrote an essay on 
“What’s Right About America.” 

The essays by the young ladies were 
very meaningful to me and the several 
hundred persons in the audience. 

Mrs. Kelly George, of Charleston, was 
the State director of this worthwhile 
event. 

I ask to print in the Recorp, following 
these remarks, the six final essays chosen 
by the judges. The winning essay was 
given by Miss Susan McDannold of St. 
Albans, W. Va. She was also honored by 
being chosen Miss West Virginia National 
Teenager. 


The essays follow: 
Wat's RIGHT ABOUT AMERICA 


America is a great country, a land of 
wealth. This wealth can be clearly seen in 
many ways. It lies in the fact that America 
is a free country ...a democracy... of the 
people by the people, and for the people. She 
is a land of unlimited opportunities, rich 
in natural resources, abundant with wildlife. 
But the true wealth, the real greatness of 
America lies in her unfailing belief in her 
youth. It lies in the confidence she has in 
the strength and potential of her young peo- 
ple, to carry on what is left to be finished, 
and also to set and pursue new goals of their 
own. It is this undying faith that has made 
America the great nation it is today. As long 
as she believes in her youth... America can 
never be wrong! 


Wuat's RIGHT ABOUT AMERICA? 


Listen ... What do you hear? A voice. My 
voice. Being an American citizen, I am free 
to be here, participate, speak out, and be 
heard. Though I am not rich, powerful, or 
influential, I am an important cog in the 
wheel of democracy. I am free to voice my 
opnions, publicly and privately, regarding 
my government, religion, politics, and ethics. 
No other citizen in the world enjoys such free- 
doms. Whether in the East or West, the North 
or South, the mountains or the plains, my 
government listens and hears my voice; this, 
to me, is what makes America right! 

Our BEACON OF HOPE 

What is right about America? Oh sure, 
we've got problems— perhaps more problems 
than solutions. Yet what about all of Ameri- 
ca's beauties, her physical beauties—the 
majesty of her rivers and mountains, her rich 
and varied resources, and the cathedral sil- 
ence of her green forests. 
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And what of America’s freedoms—of speech, 
religion, equality, justice, independence, and 
peace. 

But the biggest “right” about America is 
her peoples. Her strength comes from within 
them—their ideas and their ideals. In a world 
which blacks out individual freedoms, our 
America stands as a lighthouse to all the free- 
dom loving people everywhere. 

Her beauties, her freedoms, her peoples— 
this is what is right with America. 


MELTING Por OF THE WorRLD 


We are! The people are the United States. 
We have the ideas, the dreams, the goals for 
which to strive, and the ability to make them 
materialize. America is the melting pot of 
the world. It is made up of different races, 
different cultures, different beliefs, and dif- 
ferent ages that work together to make a 
better nation. We have a past to look back 
on and a future to look forward to with our 
children leading the way. God has led our 
country for two hundred years and is still 
guiding her in the way of progress toward a 
better life. 


Wuat's RIGHT ABOUT AMERICA 

One's own country can be taken for grant- 
ed. Last summer I had the privilege of living 
with a family in Europe. I learned to appre- 
ciate America more. 

Freedoms of speech, press and religion, be- 
sides equality of America’s people are rights 
not to be taken lightly. 

What a joy to take the hand of a child, 
talk with him and love him for himself, not 
because he is Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, 
but because he is a human being. 

Where else in the world can I develop my- 
self more fully to help myself, my commu- 
nity, my State, and my country, America. 


Wuat's RIGHT ABOUT AMERICA 

A nation is only as great as its people. And 
the people of America continue to contribute 
to its greatness. 

Americans possess many unique charac- 
teristics. Always striving for betterment in 
their inter-personal relationships and in their 
careers, they are also known for their con- 
cern for relieving the suffering of those less 
fortunate. 

Another unique aspect of the American 
people is their determination. Many begin 
with no resources and continually pursue 
and achieve their dream of success. 

Finally, Americans, though diverse, share 
a common language and heritage. This sense 
of community enables one to feel among 
friends anywhere in America.@ 


ADM. BEN MOREELL 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Adm. Ben 
Moreell, founder of the famed Seabees, 
passed away at age 85 on Sunday and I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
comment on his outstanding record of 
public service and private achievement. 
He was a truly magnificent man and I 
hope that his life will serve as a model 
for future generations of military officers, 
civil engineers, businessmen, and politi- 
cal activists. 

Admiral Moreell wore all of those 
hats—and wore them well. Because he 
believed that Americans needed to be 
ever vigilant in the enterprise of pre- 
serving our Republic, his widely varied 
career demonstrated a continuing inter- 
est in the well-being of our Nation. 

ORGANIZER OF THE SEABEES 

As Chief of the Navy’s Civil Engineers 
during World War II, he organized the 
Seabees and oversaw their tremendous 
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contribution to the war effort. This is 
perhaps his best known achievement—it 
has been said that he supervised more 
construction than any other man in his- 
tory, not excluding the Pharoahs. At one 
time over 258,000 men were in the Sea- 
bees and under his command. 

The background leading up to this post 
was in the field of concrete construction 
—an area in which he pioneered. In fact, 
he was later selected by the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers as one of the 10 
men who contributed the most to the ad- 
vancement of construction techniques. 
Certainly, it speaks well of the Navy to 
have had such a man in charge of the 
Seabees. 

Although civil engineering may seem 
like a rather dry field in light of his other 
areas of achievement, it happened that 
he was able to put his expertise in that 
field into service for this country at a 
time when military construction was 
anything but a mundane matter. Dur- 
ing the Second World War (then) Rear 
Admiral Moreell rose to the test and dis- 
played positively brilliant service as head 
of the Seabees. His service is best de- 
scribed in the citation for his Distin- 
guished Service Medal, presented in 
1945: 

Displaying great originality and exception- 
al capacity for bold innovation, he inspired in 
his subordinates a degree of loyalty and de- 
votion to duty outstanding in the naval serv- 
ice, to the end that the fleet received sup- 
port in degree and kind unprecedented in 
the history of naval warfare. 


While still in the Navy, President Tru- 
man placed him in charge of a major 
portion of the Nation’s petroleum indus- 
try when it was seized by the Govern- 
ment in the face of a 1945 strike. During 
another strike he was placed in charge 
of the coal mines after the seizure of the 
Nation’s bituminous coal industry in 
1946. His service in these rather difficult 
situations brought plaudits from a wide 
variety of sources. 

After retiring from the Navy in 1946, 
he became president of Turner Construc- 
tion Co. of New York. One year later he 
joined Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, and 
began a career that included the posts 
of president, chairman of the board, and 
chief executive officer. 

As a civil engineer, admiral, admin- 
istrator, and high-level corporate busi- 
nessman it could be said that Ben Mo- 
reell had enough careers for several 
men—and enough successes to last sev- 
eral lifetimes. 

But all of that was not enough for 
Ben Moreell. He had a strong interest 
in the future of our country and a deep 
interest in national policy. It is in this 
context that many current Members of 
the Senate know him best. 

In 1958, he and two other concerned 
citizens, Charles Edison, former Secre- 
tary of the Navy and former Governor 
of New Jersey, and Henning Prentis, 
founded the Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action, doing so in the face of 
political developments that were less 
than encouraging. 

In 1958, it seemed that conservatism 
was on the wane, certainly one might 
have gotten that impression from re- 
viewing the election returns of that 
year. But Ben Moreell had the strength 
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of his convictions, and disagreed with 
the general drift of our country in the 
direction of more government. Twenty 
years later, it appears that the Nation 
may be catching up with Ben Moreell 
as our people turn against increased 
spending and more government. In some 
measure—this is due to the work of the 
ACA and Admiral Moreell. 

He was an avowed opponent of that 
philosophy of government that says, 
“tax and tax, spend and spend, elect 
and elect.” 

Admiral, civil engineer, statesman, 
corporate businessman, Ben Moreell 
built a life of accomplishment on a solid 
foundation of ability. We have a great 
deal to thank him for. 

Let me express my condolences to his 
widow, Jessie, and his two daughters, 
Mrs. Marion M. Jordan of Pittsburgh, 
and Patricia Moreell of Boca Raton, Fla. 
I know they played an important role in 
the life of this great man. No doubt, his 
concern for other people and for suc- 
ceeding generations arose, in part, from 
his interest in his own family.e 


INTERVIEW WITH GOVERNOR 
LONGLEY OF MAINE 


@ Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, editor Marvin Stone of U.S. News 
& World Report, devoted his editor's 
page to an interview with Governor 
Longley of Maine. Governor Longley was 
elected as an Independent, the only 
Governor so elected in the Nation. 

Governor Longley’s comments make 
so much sense they probably will not be 
as well received in Washington as they 
should. 


I shall quote only two and then put 
the entire editor’s page of U.S. News & 
World Report in the RECORD. 


The two quotes from Governor Long- 
ley which most impressed me are these: 

1. One of the things I have found in gov- 
ernment is that if there’s a door open for 
spending, it'll be spent, 

2. We must have more involvement by 
people and less control by politicians... 
too many politicians and elected officials, 
spend only about 10 percent of their time, 
or less, doing the jobs they were elected to 
do and a good 90 percent of their time seek- 
ing re-election or starting a new program 
that will help insure re-election at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer. 


I submit for the Recorp the editorial 
page from the August 7 issue of U.S. 
News & World Report. 

[From the editorial page, U.S. News & World 
Report, Aug. 7, 1978] 
YANKEE WHO TAMES BUREAUCRATS 
(By Marvin Stone) 

AUGUSTA, MAInE.—It is worth anyone's time 
to visit with James Longley, Maine’s gover- 
nor for the past 31 years. For Jim Longley 
is one of a vanishing species—he brings a 
businessman's hardheaded, Yankee realism 
to government. 

Longley was a wealthy insurance executive 
when he was coaxed into running as an inde- 
pendent, pledging to serve one term. This 
promise he is keeping, much to the regret, 
it is said, of a majority of Maine’s voters. 

When he took office, the state had suffered 
the largest deficit in its history and an even 
larger one threatened, unless Longley raised 
taxes by up to 100 million dollars. The state 
was run by entrenched, free-spending bu- 
reaucrats. “One of the things I found in gov- 
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ernment,” he says, “is that if there's a door 
open for spending, it'll be spent.” 

He set about applying what he calls his 
bottom-line test: Who is the beneficiary of 
this spending? “And very frequently I found 
that the special interests and the bureauc- 
racy were the beneficiaries, not the people.” 

Longley tightened the screws. He brought 
in top administrators, both Democrats and 
Republicans. The state’s payroll was pruned 
by almost 2,000 people, or 16 percent. Wel- 
fare rules were tightened, cheaters set adrift. 
Millions were saved on needless travel by 
officials, duplication in the departments 
eliminated. 

Much of this came only after prolonged 
head knocking with a recalcitrant Legisla- 
ture. The result? Maine ended this fiscal year 
with a surplus of 41 million dollars, In March, 
20 million was returned to taxpayers. The 
governor has called a special session of the 
Legislature for September to consider further 
tax relief. 

So Longley’s observations—and philosophy, 
if you will—are worthy of note. What follows 
is extracted from a lengthy conversation at 
the governor's residence in Augusta: 

Chipping away at pride. “Government is 
Obsessed with the idea that it can be the 
great equalizer, that it can guarantee every 
man, woman and child the same pay, the 
same house, the same clothes, the same 
health care. Many of the welfare and unem- 
ployment checks we put into the mail only 
serve to chip away a little of the pride and 
dignity of the individual.” 

Standards. “Government is too often 
served by people who couldn’t meet the 
standards government expects and requires 
in the business world and doesn't always 
apply to itself.” 

Too much intrusion. “Washington has 
moved too much into state, local and pri- 
vate affairs. It has become almost an uncon- 
trollable socialistic system that negates and 
inhibits individual initiative, pride and dig- 
nity. I don’t think many people really want 
to be on welfare, or on unemployment. But 
if our sygtem encourages them to do that, 
we've got a self-defeating system. We had 
much catching up to do from the stand- 
point of humanitarian considerations, but 
we've gone overboard to the extent that it's 
now .counterproductive. Although well-in- 
tentioned, the way Washington has moved 
in has been unrealistic and expensive.” 

Overregulation. “I recognize Washington 
must sometimes intervene to prevent abuse 
of civil rights, but when government steps 
in, the tendency is to overregulate. It brings 
in guidelines, and the proliferation of agen- 
cies, and harassment, expense and waste. 
Sometimes I think the purpose is for more 
job perpetuation for bureaucrats than it is 
humanitarian.” 

Free gifts? “Gifts from Washington are 
not always free. I found that frequently 
money from Washington that came in grants 
and seed-money programs ended up costing 
the taxpayers money. A great many pro- 
grams developed under the Great Society 
{of Lyondon Johnson] ended up dumping 
costs on state and local governments. Fre- 
quently, I found that the special interests 
and the bureaucracy were the beneficiaries 
more than the people. Much of the money 
that came from Washington really per- 
petuated a bureaucracy of university pro- 
fessors moonlighting.” 

Work programs. “The federally financed 
work programs under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) have 
become political footballs and counterpro- 
ductive. Contrast them with President 
Roosevelt's work programs of the 1930s— 
the WPA, PWA and CCC. What Roosevelt 
did was to put people on productive jobs. 
They built roads. They built libraries— 
things that society can use. And it brought 
some dignity and kept some pride in the 
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work ethic. I'm not suggesting that we put 
people to work digging ditches. But much 
better they dig ditches and feel like they've 
earned a paycheck than stand in a soup line 
with their hands out. We've gone one step 
lower than the soup lines. We say we'll give 
you money to buy liquor, beer, soup or 
whatever you want, even though johs are 
available.” 

Professional politiciuns. “After almost four 
years in government, I am convinced that the 
changes necessary to get America back on 
the course designed by our Founding Fathers 
cannot be entrusted solely to the two major 
political parties. We must have more involve- 
ment by people and less control by politi- 
cians. Unfortunately, I feel that real party 
professionals, and too many politicians and 
elected officials, spend only about 10 percent 
of their time, or less, doing the jobs they 
were elected to do and a good 90 percent of 
their time seeking re-election or starting a 
new program that will help insure re-election 
at the expense of the taxpayer and more and 
more cancerous inflation due to the malig- 
nant growth and expense of government 
bureaucracies.” 

Breaks for business. “There is need for 
better understanding of business problems 
by lawmakers. It is sad and dangerous that 
politicians too many legislators and members 
of Congress, feel that a tax break for busi- 
ness is not as poltically popular as a social- 
welfare program. There are far too many peo- 
ple holding seats in legislatures who know 
absolutely nothing about business and who 
are far more interested in winning the next 
election than they are in looking to the fu- 
ture to improve the long-range economic sta- 
bility of a state or nation.” 

Limits on tarzes. “California's Proposition 
13, putting a limit on property taxes, is a 
message to elected officials that ‘you're not 
doing your jobs.’ It’s a message to officials 
that are spendiing and to bureaucrats that 
are taking advantage of the spending. I think 
it’s a modern Boston Tea Party. The concept 
of changing laws by petition and referendum 
[by which Proposition 13 was adopted] is not 
a new one in America but one which I sub- 
mit has been underutilized. The real changes 
are going to come in America through a com- 
bination of an independent movement that 
will make the two parties more responsive to 
the will of the people and through a far 
greater utilization of the petition and refer- 
endum process to amend our Constitution 
and change our laws.” 

Americans waking up. ‘What is happening 
in America today is not such much a dis- 
enchantment with the two political parties, 
although that’s part of it. What's happening 
is more of a realization of the working men 
and women, the middle Americans, that 
they're the ones being impacted adversely 
with inflation and taxes. And inflation is a 
tax. To the extent that it erodes purchasing 
power, it’s a tax.” 

Editor's postscript: As noted previously, 
Governor Longley will not run for re-election 
this November, honoring his pledge of four 
years ago. He would prefer to return to the 
business world. 

We asked him what his reaction would be 
if the President invited him to bring his tal- 
ents to Washington, to serve the nation as 
he has served Maine. His response: “I hope 
I am not confronted with having to make 
that decision.” 

For the nation’s sake Jimmy Carter could 
do a lot worse than putting the governor to 
work. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


@ Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, from June 
6 to 9 of this year there occurred an in- 


teresting conference in Taipei, the seat 
of government of the Republic of China 
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on Taiwan. Called the Seventh Sino- 
American Conference on Mainland 
China, and sponsored by several aca- 
demic institutions in the Republic of 
China and the United States, the con- 
ference was attended by some 100 schol- 
ars and specialists on mainland China 
from China and the United States, as 
well as a few other countries. 

Scholars and specialists at the confer- 
ence included representatives of such 
American universities as Harvard, 
Princeton, Rutgers, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania State, George Washington, George- 
town, Virginia, Stanford, and many 
others. Participants in the conference 
covered many aspects of the recent po- 
litical, economic, social, and other de- 
velopments within mainland China in 
the course of their discussions, Former 
Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson partici- 
pated in the entire conference, and gave 
a keynote address at the teginning. On 
the whole, the participants agreed, it was 
a very worthwhile and informative con- 
ference. 

Mr. President, our friends on Taiwan 
are understandably concerned—as I am 
myself—about the course of American 
policy toward Communist China and to- 
ward the Republic of China on Taiwan. 
They are especially concerned that the 
administration may make the irrepara- 
ble mistake of withdrawing recognition 
from the Republic of China in the course 
of seeking to establish “normal” relations 
with the People’s Republic. On the final 
day of the conference, several partici- 
pants addressed this question of United 
States-Chinese relations. One of them 
was Dr. King-yuh Chang, deputy direc- 
tor of the Institute of International Re- 
lations in Taipei. 

In his paper, entitled “Washington- 
Peiping Relations: Three Levels of Anal- 
ysis,’ Dr. Chang, among other things, 
went into the arguments that are ad- 
vanced by many in the United States who 
advocate precipitate and total recogni- 
tion of the mainland regime. He formu- 
lated five major arguments used by the 
advocates of instant recognition, and ef- 
fectively rebuts them. For one thing, he 
demonstrates that the so-called Japa- 
nese formula for relations between a 
foreign country and the Republic of 
China has worked poorly even for Japan, 
and that it could not possibly be used as 
a model for American policy. 

Since I believe that Dr. Chang’s argu- * 
ments constitute a valuable contribution 
to the ongoing debate over U.S. policy to- 
ward China, I commend that portion of 
his paper to the attention of my col- 
leagues and ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH SINO-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 

Since 1972, the United States government 
has repeatedly reaffirmed its treaty commit- 
ment to the Republic of China. The United 
States made no commitment in the Shanghal 
Communique to sever diplomatic relations 
with the Republic of China and to abrogate 
the mutual defense treaty. 

As Washington-Peiping relations have not 
progressed much since the agreement to set 
up liaison offices in 1973, some American 
scholars have advocated normalization in 
accordance with Peiping’s three conditions. 
They assert they have no intention of harm- 
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ing the Republic of China, because the status 
quo on Taiwan would remain the same even 
if the United States shifts its diplomatic 
recognition from Taipei to Peiping and ter- 
minates the mutual defense treaty. The fol- 
lowing points summarize their views: 

1. The Japanese formula which has worked 
for Tokyo-Peiping relations can equally work 
for Washington-Peiping relations. 

2. The mutual defense treaty was con- 
cluded in a period of cold war. This treaty 
is now irrelevant and immaterial. Besides, 
the American people would not support 
United States military intervention in the 
Taiwan area even if hostilities break out 
today. 

3. It is unnecessary for the United States 
to demand that Peiping refrain from the use 
of force to settle the Taiwan question, be- 
cause, due to internal and external con- 
straints—such as Peiping’s own military 
weakness, the hostility between Peiping and 
Moscow, Peiping's dependence on Washing- 
ton and Tokyo, the military strength of the 
Republic of China—Peiping is unlikely to use 
force against Taiwan. 

4. The Republic of China is militarily 
strong, politically stable and economically 
prosperous; it can withstand the blow of a 
severance of diplomatic and military ties 
with the United States. 

5. If the Taiwan question is not set aside 
in order to normalize relations with Commu- 
nist China now, Washington-Peiping rela- 
tions may deteriorate and the United States 
may get involved in a new war. 

Can these assertions stand the test of close 
scrutiny? 

First, the so-called “Japanese formula” has 
no relevance to the current. situation. Japan 
has continued its substantive relations with 
the Republic of China after shifting diplo- 
matic recognition from Taipei to Peiping only 
because the American commitment to the 
Republic of China has been maintained.” 
Furthermore, to say that the Republic of 
China’s substantive relations with Japan 
have not suffered is simply untrue. For in- 
stance, since September 1972, Japan has not 
extended any official aid or credit to the Re- 
public of China. Very little Japanese capital 
has supported the ten major construction 
projects. Japanese investors seems to have 
limited their investment in Taiwan to short- 
term projects. In addition, the airlines agree- 
ment episode clearly indicates that Commu- 
nist China may again exert pressure on Ja- 
pan to disrupt the existing economic rela- 
tions between Tokyo and Taipei. 

Even today, when the diplomatic and se- 
curity ties between Washington and Taipei 
are intact, the Chinese Communists are put- 
ting pressure on American companies that 
maintain trade and other links with the Re- 
public of China, It is certain that the Chi- 
nese Communist would increase such pres- 
sure if formal ties between Washington and 
Taipei were broken, Therefore, the Japanese 
formula is not a formula that can be adopted 
by the United States because it does not meet 
the needs of security and it cannot really 
meet the needs of substantive relations with 
the Republic of China in the long run. 

Second, the Sino-American mutual defense 
treaty was concluded in 1954 as one treaty 
among others to maintain peace and security 
in the Asia-Pacific area. It was signed about 
five years after the government of the Re- 
public of China had shifted its seat to Tai- 
pei. It applies to the area effectively under 
the control of the government of the Repub- 
lic of China—Taiwan and the Pescadores. 
The treaty is to remain in force indefinitely. 
There has been no fundamental change of 
circumstances or material breach of the 
treaty that warrants its unilateral abroga- 
tion by the United States. 

The Republic of China has faithfully ful- 
filled its obligations under the treaty by 
strengthening its free institutions, improv- 
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ing the economy of the nation and the wel- 
fare of the people, and by increasing the 
combat readiness and defense capabilities of 
the armed forces. 

The treaty is just as essential to the secu- 
rity of the Republic of China today as it 
was in 1954. With half a million well trained 
and equipped armed forces, the Republic 
of China “continues to make a major con- 
tribution to the security of the long East 
Asian island chain stretching from Japan to 
Indonesia, on the integrity of which depends 
the security of the vital shipping lines on 
the periphery of all of Asia and, hence, the 
United States strategic defense of the West 
Pacific.” * It is untrue to say that the mu- 
tual defense treaty is irrelevant and imma- 
terial to both the Republic of China and to 
the United States. 

It was claimed in some quarters that af- 
ter the War Powers legislation in 1973 and 
after the Vietnam debacle in 1975, the Amer- 
ican people would not support United States 
military efforts in the Taiwan area even if 
an armed attack occurred against the Re- 
public of China. Therefore, in this view, the 
continuation or discontinuation of the mu- 
tual defense treaty would make no differ- 
ence. To this assertion one American scholar 
has commented: 

“If we are to measure the validity of our 
commitment on the basis of presumed or 
actual public opinion in a completely ab- 
stract situation, in the absence of any inci- 
dent or clearly perceived threat, no Ameri- 
can commitments will seem credible. Yet in 
the event of crisis, public and official reac- 
tion may be quite different.” 4# 

Even if the United States commitment to 
the Republic of China is considered in ab- 
stract terms, the American people are quite 
willing to support it. In a survey of opinion 
leaders in America by Brown University 
conducted in July-August 1977, a high per- 
centage of Americans favored the mainte- 
nance of military ties with the Republic of 
China. The result was: two per cent had no 
opinion; five per cent favored reducing in- 
volvement to arms sales only; sixteen per 
cent favored reducing involvement to in- 
formal security assurances and providing 
arms sales; thirty-six per cent favored 
maintaining formal security guarantees and 
providing military aid; and forty per cent 
favored maintaining current security com- 
mitments and military presence.“ Accord- 
ing to this recent survey, at least 76 per cent 
of the United States opinion leaders favor 
formal military ties with the Republic of 
China. 

Third, the Chinese Communists have re- 
peatedly and openly asserted that they 
would not rule out the use of force to solve 
the “Taiwan question.” Hua Kuo-feng has 
ordered the “People’s Liberation Army” to 
make “all the preparations necessary for 
the liberation of Taiwan.” “ Peiping obvious- 
ly would not tolerate any military links be- 
tween Washington and Taipei if the United 
States switches recognition. If today the 
Chinese Communists are attacking the 
United States for its interference in China's 
domestic affairs,” this attack would become 
even more violent after Washington recog- 
nizes Peiping. It is hard to imagine how 
the United States could continue normal re- 
lations with the Republic of China in such 
circumstances. 

The Chinese Communists undoubtedly will 
attempt to improve their armed forces to 
challenge the Republic of China, to isolate 
Taiwan economically, to use political pres- 
sure and military threats, and to create a 
sense of panic and despair in Taiwan. Hav- 
ing lost its legal standing, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for the United States to 
play any effective role in maintaining con- 
tinued peace and prosperity in the Taiwan 
area. 

Fourth, it is illogical to contend that the 
Republic of China is strong, stable and 
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prosperous, therefore, it should be “reward- 
ed” by derecognition and termination of the 
security treaty by the United States. Japan 
and the NATO countries, all are more pros- 
perous, and many of them are much strong- 
er, than the Republic of China, but still 
need United States security commitments. 
Why should the Republic of China be 
singled out as the first ally to forego the 
security arrangements and diplomatic ties 
with the United States? 

Fifth. up to now trade and exchanges are 
being conducted between Washington and 
Peiping, and contact points and regular 
communications lines are being maintained. 
The lack of diplomatic ties is certainly not 
the cause for the limited relations between 
the two. If the United States has to make 
vital concessions to avoid deterioration of 
existing relations with Peiping, there will 
be no end to the process. 


Furthermore, if past experience serves as 
any guide, countries with full diplomatic 
relations with Communist China often do 
not maintain close ties with Peiping. There 
is no reason to believe that American de- 
recognition of the Republic of China would 
win any long-lasting gratitude or respect 
from Peiping. On the contrary, the Ameri- 
cans will merely be considered defeatists.“ 

Peiping has so far benefited far more than 
Washington has from this new relationship. 
While the United States obtained the now- 
defunct Indochina settlement (partly with 
Chinese Communist help) and is supposedly 
able to play Peiping against Moscow, the Chi- 
nese Communist obtained the following: the 
withdrawal of American forces from Indo- 
china and the end of a possible military 
thrust to mainland China; tacit American 
support to fend off the USSR; trade and 
technology transfer from the United States; 
improved relations with Japan and Western 
Europe; replacing the Republic of China in 
the United Nations; expansion of diplomatic 
relations at the expense of the Republic of 
China; and strains in American-Japanese 
relations.“ 

Communist China is a totally managed so- 
ciety with a poor economic and social well- 
being record. The Republic of China is a 
pluralistic society with one of the best eco- 
nomic and social records in Asia. In the broad 
area of human rights—civil, political, eco- 
nomic and social—the record of the Republic 
of China is far better than that of Com- 
munist China. The American people and the 
United States government have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the progress of the 
Republic of China. Should this progress be 
terminated by an American administration 
which upholds human rights? 

The United States is a democracy. The will 
of the people should be the guide to political 
action. In this respect, opinion polls have 
consistently indicated that a large majority 
of Americans favor retention of the existing 
relationship with the Republic of China, in- 
cluding diplomatic ties and the mutual de- 
fense treaty, even if they hope that the 
United States could also improve relations 
with Communist China.” 

FOOTNOTES 

= Robert A. Scalapino, “A Statement for 
the Subcommittee on Asia and Pacific Af- 
fairs, Committee on International Relations, 
House of Representatives,” September 20, 
1977 (Mimeographed), pp. 15-16. 

™” Ray S. Cline, op. cit., p. 11. 

Robert A. Scalapino, op. cit., p. 30. 

“Michael Y. M. Kau, Pierre M. Perrolle, 
Susan H. Marsh and Jeffrey Berman, “Public 
Opinion and Our China Policy,” Asian Af- 
fairs, Vol. 3, No. 3 (January-February 1978), 
p. 141. 

2 Hua, “Government Report, 1978," op. cit., 
p. 35. 

“For instance, in March 1975, Chiang 
Ch’ing (Mao's wife) appraised the Nixon- 
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Kissinger Talks in mainland China in this 
way: 

“During the talks Kissinger revealed that 
the United States intended to abandon 
the Asian area of the Pacific. Kissinger is like 
every other reactionary class politician in 
history. He is only an adventurer and a de- 
featist. Nixon and Kissinger admitted that 
the power politics pursued after the Second 
World War are not practicable today. The 
U.S. must return to the real world. It can- 
not go on interfering with other countries’ 
sovereignty and interests. Kissinger spoke of 
the balance of power. This shows that he rec- 
ognizes the existence of contradictions but 
does not seek to resolve them under new 
conditions in struggle. On the contrary, he 
wants to avoid antagonism. This is an ostrich 
policy.” 

Text translated from the Chinese by China 
News Analysis, Hong Kong, issue of June 20, 
1975. Quoted in Oscar Gass, “The ‘Normal- 
ization’ of United States Relations with 
China,” The Washington Review, April 1978, 
pp. 37-38. 

“ Donald Brandon, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

* For a summary of recent findings on this 
subject, see Ralph N. Clough et al., op. cit, 
pp. 133-147. 


TAX REVOLT—WHAT IS THE 
ISSUE? 


@® Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, on 
July 30, the Washington Post ran an 
article entitled “Tax Revolt: A Cure or a 
Curse?” The issue debated in this excel- 
lent piece is a fundamental point for our 
Senate debate on tax policy, and the bill 
to be considered by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

I ask that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Tax REVOLT: A CURE OR A CURSE? 


(NoTte.—This exchange between conserva- 
tive economist Arthur Burns and liberal 
economist Walter Heller is excerpted from 
the forthcoming issue of Public Opinion 
magazine. The discussion, moderated by 
author Ben Wattenberg, took place in late 
June at the American Enterprise Institute.) 

Ben Wattenberg. Since the passage of 
Proposition 13 in California in early June, 
the country has been awash in explanations 
of that legislation and its impact across the 
country. All the tax revolt hoopla seems to be 
predicated on the idea that something very 
new has happened. Dr. Heller, is all this 
really new? Or is it an old drama played out 
on a new stage? 

Walter Heller. Ever since the 1930s when 
I was a graduate student in public finance, 
and as long as I can remember, people have 
rebelled against high taxes. There have been 
movements, if you will, that have reflected 
that rebellion, most notably in the 1950s 
when Colin Clark, in a sense, sparked one by 
saying that any nation whose taxes went 
above 25 percent of its national income was 
bound to go into unrelenting inflation. 

Then, too, there was a constitutional 
amendment movement in the 1950s to limit 
federal income and estate taxes to a top rate 
of 25 percent. They tried the route of memo- 
rializing Congress to call a constitutional 
convention, and some 30 states took action. 
Some of my colleagues cite that experience 
as kind of a precedent for today's revolt and 
say that this, too, is going to fall of its own 
weight. I disagree. 

I believe there are sharp differences be- 
tween those more or less sporadic move- 
ments of the past and this taxpayer revolt 
of the present. Today we see a strong reac- 
tion to what people regard as excessive gov- 
ernment, as inefficient spending, and as in- 
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roads of inflation that are unfair in terms of 
their property and income taxes, in partic- 
ular. 

Wattenberg. Do you agree with that, Dr. 
Burns? 

Arthur Burns, I have been hoping for a 
good many years that we might have a tax- 
payer revolt. I don’t remember the revolt of 
the 1950s that Walter speaks of. It made very 
little impression on me. 

I think we are closer to having a tax revolt 
in this country at present than at any time 
in the past that I can recall, but I am not yet 
convinced that the American public has 
spoken clearly on the subject. This may be 
& passing mood; I hope not. But if it is a tax 
revolt, I am delighted and I hope it prospers. 

Wattenberg. Dr. Burns, assuming that 
there is a tax revolt, why have you long 
awaited it? Why is it good? What is it telling 
us about the people in this country? 

Burns. I think people have been watching 
our government grow at the federal, state, 
and local levels, year in and year out, pretty 
much. People have come to feel that while 
taxes have been going up and governmental 
spending has been going up, they were not 
getting their money’s worth in the way of 
governmental services. 

They see a huge bureaucracy all around 
them. They see the government becoming 
ever bolder as a redistributor of income. 
People in the middle class—which is the 
more creative and the more productive part 
of our economic society—feel that they have 
been neglected. And to a large degree, they 
are right. 

To be sure, we have had cuts in income 
taxes at the federal level, but these reduc- 
tions have applied to people in the lower in- 
come brackets. Taxes for the middle and up- 
per income groups have been rising. And 
people at all income levels have been suf- 
fering from inflation. 

More and more people are therefore saying 
to themselves; "We see our government doing 
more, spending more, taxing more, but our 
problems—economic and social—are not 
going away; they are not being solved.” So 
there is a great deal of unhappiness and 
frustration in our country, particularly on 
the part of the middle class. 

Wattenberg. And you are suggesting that if 
that tax revolt succeeds, it will be beneficial 
to the society as a whole? 

Burns. I have little doubt about that. Our 
federal government is fundamentally respon- 
sible for the inflation that we have been 
having. Our government is largely responsi- 
ble for the decline in business and consumer 
confidence. The huge increase in spending 
has not solved our urban problems. If any- 
thing, it has added to them. 

Our economy is not functioning as it 
should. Business capital investment is lag- 
ging. To restore confidence in our nation’s 
economic future, we ought to cut back on 
governmental spending, cut back on taxes, 
cut back on regulation. And I think that this 
is what people feel to an increasing degree. 

One thing that surprises me and why I 
am uncertain about the genuineness of a tax 
revolt is that, as yet, I don’t see anything 
significant in the Congress in the way of re- 
action to the Jarvis-Gann Proposition in 
California. 

The Congress seems to be going on its old- 
fashioned way. Yes, we have had a few cuts 
here and there, but they don't amount to 
much, 

Heller. I take quite a different view of 
this. 

First of all, yes, of course, there is a lot of 
unrest about taxes, and the middle class is 
particularly restive. But the idea that they 
have been taking the major beating from 
tax increases as against the lower income 
groups is open to considerable question. 

The fastest growing tax in the United 
States has been the payroll tax. And that 
certainly is about as regressive a tax as one 
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could find. While we have been cutting in- 
come taxes, with recent emphasis on thè 
lower income groups, the payroll tax has 
been growing very sharply and rapidly as 
a percentage of the total tax take. 

Now, that is just a question of fact and, 
while I would agree that the delivery sys- 
tems of government leave a great deal to be 
desired, that we are not getting as much as 
we should for our government dollar and, 
while I would also agree that we should be 
cutting taxes from time to time—I have 
been associated with some fairly sizable tax 
cuts in this country and I have been advo- 
cating a tax cut now—at the same time, I 
think it is terribly important to ask: What 
does this tax revolt accomplish? 

Does it accomplish efficiency of govern- 
ment? Does it accomplish a cutback of what 
we might consider government supernumer- 
aries, and superfluous services, and so forth, 
or does it just blindly hobble local govern- 
ment? 

One of the things I have always been in- 
terested in—and this is one of the reasons I 
was an early advocate of no-strings revenue 
sharing back in 1957—1is seeing that we have 
strong, decentralized, pluralistic self-gov- 
ernment at the local level. I think this is an 
attack on that. 

Secondly, what happens to services when 
you have a tax revolt like this? What serv- 
ices are cut down eventually? In the Call- 
fornia case, they will buffer it for a year or 
so, but in the last analysis, who wins? 
Who loses? Is it the poor? Is it the aged? Is it 
the ill? Is it the disadvantaged—at the ex- 
pense of preserving services for the middle 
class? I think the jury still has to be out, 
and I doubt that the tax revolt is a very 
good way of getting an efficient solution to 
that problem. 

Furthermore, I don’t like it if it ties up 
government with constitutional limitations. 
One of the ways in which democratic repre- 
sentative government can be effective is by 
responding to changes in the economic sit- 
uation, changes in preferences, changes in 
circumstances. I don't like to see those 
things embedded in the Constitution. 

One has a whole array of questions that 
have to be answered before we can decide 
whether the effects of the tax revolt are 
going to be negative or salutary. 

Furthermore, as far as the overall federal, 
state and local tax levels are concerned, I 
don’t know whether this is much comfort 
to the American people—obviously, it isn't 
at the moment—but our U.S. taxes are less 
than 30 percent of the gross national 
product. 


Wattenberg. As compared to rates in Euro- 
pean countries in the high 40s or so? 

Heller. In the 35-40, 45-50 range. The only 
major industrial country below us is Japan, 

The questions of fairness in the distribu- 
tion of tax burdens, efficiency in the deliv- 
ery of services, inadvertent tax increases that 
arise from inflation—in other words, where 
inflation takes the place of the legislature, 
in effect, and stealthily and inadvertently 
increases taxes—I think those questions need 
to be faced. We have a big agenda there. 1 
just don’t think that this slashing and crash- 
ing about in taxes, the way Jarvis-Gann has 
done, is the way to go about it. 

Burns. I would have preferred a more ra- 
tional approach to cutting back on govern- 
mental spending and on taxation than the 
Jarvis-Gann way. I still hope that might 
happen in the future. 

I was an enthusiastic proponent of the 
Congressional Budget Reform Act, but I am 
disappointed with what has been accom- 
plished under it. I don't see rational tech- 
niques accomplishing the result that Walter 
seeks and that I, too, seek. A meat-axe ap- 
proach, arbitrary though it be, may perhaps 
be the only way, the nature of man in the 
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political arena being what it is, to cut back 
on governmental spending. 

Governmental spending is a larger factor 
in our economy than the figures you cite 
would suggest, Walter. According to my cal- 
culations, governmental expenditures at all 
levels now constitute 37 percent of the net 
national product and about 33 or 34 per- 
cent of the gross national product. And the 
proper comparison is with the net national 
product; in other words, the dollar value of 
the nation’s true production of goods and 
services. That proportion has been growing 
steadily across the decades. 

I have asked myself the question, “What 
would I have done if I were a Californian?” 
I would have been somewhat unhappy vot- 
ing for the Jarvis-Gann proposition, but I 
still would have voted for it in order to force 
economies on our governments. 

Heller. I read it a little differently than you 
do, Arthur. I think there is a considerably 
new mood in both the White House and the 
Congress. We have a fiscal conservative in the 
White House, and there are more and more 
people in Congress that have gotten the fiscal 
message from the voters. 

Take those freshman and sophomore 
classes in Congress: Do you recall the great 
fear that there was going to be an opening 
of the spending pores by this new wave of 
liberals? But in fiscal matters, they have 
proved to be quite conservative. The anti- 
spending voice of the people is being heard. 
And the introduction of that congressional 
budget procedure was one refiection of it. 
Now, that isn’t working perfectly, but at 
least it didn’t go down the tube the way the 
procedure did in 1947-48 after the Hoover 
Commission recommended a similar reform. 
It has made congressional budgeting more 
systematic and responsible. 

Burns. Walter, I have no quarrel with any- 
thing except your conclusions. From where 
I sit, I see this country experiencing a fairly 
rapid expansion of economic activity. I also 


see the federal budget deficit—instead of 


diminishing or vanishing, as used to be 
American practice during business-cycle ex- 
pansions—I see the budget deficit mounting. 
If you call that fiscal conservatism, I can 
only reply that you must mean by that, that 
things could be a lot worse. True, the rhet- 
oric that we hear about the budget is con- 
servative, but that is an old and familiar 
story. 

Heller. Well, let’s take a different cut at 
it. We are agreed that it did get up to 23 per- 
cent or so of the GNP in the early seventies. 
We can also agree that if Carter is able to 
carry out his 1979 budget plan, 144 percent 
real growth in federal spending as against 
3 to 4 percent growth projected in GNP, the 
proportion will drop and continue the move 
toward Carter's target of 21 percent of GNP. 
And that, it seems to me, is a valid if not 
by any means complete answer to the charge 
that government is expanding like some 
kind of protoplasmic blob. This is a genuine 
effort and one on which there will be very 
considerable congressional cooperation. 

Burns. I like Mr. Carter. I don’t question 
his conservative instincts. I don’t question 
his intentions. I don't question his striving 
for a balanced budget eventually. All I say is 
that the net result so far of his efforts and 
congressional efforts has been to expand the 
federal budget deficit at a time when eco- 
nomic activity is increasing quite rapidly. I 
see a budget deficit this year, including off- 
budget outlays as we should, of $65 billion. 
I see a deficit as large as or larger than that 
next year. I ask myself the question: do we 
have responsible financial management by 
our government at the present time? If re- 
sponsible management of fiscal affairs means 
that the managers take reasonable account 
of future contingencies, then I am bound to 


conclude that our federal finances are being 
mismanaged. 
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Walter, you know as well as I do that in 
the kind of world we live in, sooner or later 
a recession is likely to come along. Make the 
assumption quite arbitrarily that a recession 
will get under way this year sometime, or 
next year, or the year after. Now, if we run 
budget deficits of the magnitude that we 
have been having, the deficit in a year of 
recession could easily rise to $100 billion or 
$125 billion. I am very much afraid that if 
we ever got into a situation like that, it 
might take 10 or 20 years for this country 
to get back to anything like economic or 
financial stability. 

Heller. Arthur, you paint too black a pic- 
ture, Our governmental budget deficits, as a 
whole, are a smaller proportion of GNP than 
in Germany and Japan, among others. And 
as long as state and local governments run a 
$30 billion surplus and foreign goverments 
run a near-$25 billion trade surplus against 
us, the federal deficit mainly serves to offset 
those surpluses. Undesirable as the big fed- 
eral deficit may be, it’s not about to do us 
in. 

Wattenberg. In recent years the case has 
been made that people in this country feel 
that they have lost control over their own 
destiny. Now in a democratic society, aside 
from its economic impact, is this a healthy 
social phenomenon for people in California 
to be able to pick up the “2-by-4s,” in Sen. 
Alan Cranston’s words, and say, “By God, I 
still run this place.”’? 

Burns. I would say that it will tend to re- 
juvenate the human spirit, that it will make 
people feel that they can have an effective 
voice in what is happening in our country, 
that it will make people feel that they have 
repudiated those whom they had sent into 
legislative halls, and that those who are there 
may be disciplined as a result. 

Heller. I am afraid that I can't interpret 
this California vote as people grabbing con- 
trol of their own destiny. It was a blind, 
self-interest-motivated lashing out at gov- 
ernment. Now, whenever one makes a state- 
ment like that one has to go and say there 
were some genuine grievances but simply to 
say, “I want to lower taxes for myself,” is 
not my idea of a national crusade for re- 
establishing one’s own destiny. That cer- 
tainly applies as well to putting a provision 
into the state constitution requiring a two- 
thirds vote of both houses of the state legis- 
lature to enact any new taxes to take the 
place of the old. 

Burns. That latter is the one part of the 
Jarvis-Gann amendment that I would cer- 
tainly applaud. As a matter of fact, at the 
risk of shocking you, Walter, I would like to 
see the federal government proceed on the 
principle that if there is to be a budget 
deficit of any magnitude, that should be 
voted by a three-fifths or a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Congress. Now, that is a reform 
that I would like to see carried through. 

Heller. That is shocking. In terms of sen- 
sible, sound, responsible economic manage- 
ment, Arthur, I am shocked. 

Burns. I think we need to introduce some 
firm discipline into the management of fiscal 
affairs. Simple majority government has led 
us into the position in which we now find 
ourselves—with deficits persisting year in 
and year out, with deficits feeding inflation 
year in and year out, with inflation itself 
accelerating in this country at a time when 
the rate of inflation is diminishing in most 
other parts of the world. The legislating of 
deficits by simple majority rule has led to a 
depreciation of the dollar in foreign ex- 
change as well as in. domestic markets. It 
has led to great uncertainties about the fu- 
ture of free enterprise in our country. It has 
led also to a lowering of our national pres- 
tige. 

Whether the rule should be a two-thirds 
majority in order to run a deficit, or a 60 
percent majority, I don't much care. But in 
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view of the experience that we have gone 
through, something more than a bare ma- 
jority is needed to regain responsibility in 
financial and economic management. 

Heller, I surely-agree that we need far 
better economic and financial management, 
but that involves, for example, a much bet- 
ter coordinated Federal Reserve monetary 
policy and government fiscal policy. If you, 
in effect, tie one hand—the fiscal hand— 
behind your back, I think it will distort the 
management of U.S. economic policy. 

Burns. It would make it certainly more 
difficult to run large deficits. 

Heller. Yes, it would. 

That, of course, raises the question: What 
is the source of our inflation in this coun- 
try? You attribute it all to deficits. I didn't 
hear anything about monetary policy or the 
quantity of money, but I would just as soon 
pass on that. 

Burns. You are granting too much, Walter. 

Wattenberg. Has there been an attitudi- 
nal shift in the workplace that people no 
longer want to work as hard as they did; 
that the success goal is missing? 

Heller. Ludwig Erhard used to tell me, 
“The world-famous German diligence has 
disappeared. “He told me that in the fifties, 
and he told me that in the sixties, and now 
I am hearing it in the seventies. 

Burns. And it has been true each time. 

Heller. But how do you reconcile this sup- 
posedly weakening work ethic with the fact 
that women are rushing into the labor force 
and the further fact that in spite of alle- 
gations that people are so comfortable on 
welfare, there are throngs of applicants when 
companies announce new job openings in 
areas of high welfare incidence? Surveys 
show that people like to work, basically. 
Maybe they are not working as hard as 
they did. 

Burns. I think we have conflicting trends. 
On the one hand, more and more people are 
entering the labor force: that is in part a 
result of the pressure on family budgets 
caused by inflation. On the other hand, the 
average individual wants longer vacations, 
more holidays, sick leave and longer coffee 
breaks. People aren’t working the way they 
used to. So you have these opposite trends. 

Actually, I think that what has been hap- 
pening in our society is that people, as in- 
dividuals, are willing to put less and less 
effort into the economy, but still want to 
draw more and more out of the economy. 
They find that they are not achieving their 
objectives and that is frustrating. 

It’s become very difficult to draw more and 
more out of the economy. If you get an in- 
crease in wages, that is soon nullified by 
inflation. People generally know this but 
the: overlook the fact that their willingness 
to put effort into production is diminishing. 
And they are only beginning to understand 
that government is diverting to itself an 
increasingly large part of the nation’s pro- 
duction. 

Heller. But remember, Arthur, that people 
know from their experience in the sixties 
that they could put in less and less effort 
or at least less time and draw out more and 
more because productivity grew so much 
that in one decade, per capita income, after 
taxes, in real terms rose—what was it, some- 
where between 25 to 30 percent? And they 
decided to take out a good chunk of that in 
leisure. 

Burns. But, you see, we had a fairly healthy 
environment for investment after 1962, 
and we do not have a healthy environment 
for investment at the present time. Venture 
capital investment is virtually dead in our 
country. Investment in large new projects 
is not proceeding at all rapidly. The spirit 
of innovation, of business enterprise, of cap- 
ital investment is not what it was at that 
time. I think that persistent inflation, which 
has led to the deterioration of profits since 
the mid-1960s, has weakened the spirit to 
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invest. That is the major difference between 
then and now. 

Wattenberg. And yet, the material level of 
well-being in this country is at an all-time 
high today. Can’t you interpret that as prog- 
ress, if you work less and get more? Isn't 
that also progress? 

Burns. Well, now wait. First of all, the rate 
of improvement in material welfare has 
slackened. 

And when you have a slackening of the 
overall rate, then the number of individuals 
whose position has not improved materially, 
or who feel that it has not improved, tends 
to increase. I think this is what has been 
happening, and it is a source of spreading 
dissatisfaction. 

Heller. Yes. And, Arthur, I think you and 
I might also agree that the rapid events in 
the sixties built up expectations that are 
not being fulfilled in the seventies, partly 
because we have had two recessions in the 
first half of the seventies after none for eight 
years in the sixties. 

Burns. Yes. People want more and more 
out of the economy, and they are being 
frustrated; they are not getting it. 


CURRENT U.S. POPULATION 


@® Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
wish to report that, according to U.S. 
Census Bureau approximations, the total 
population of the United States as of 
August 1, 1978, is 219,110,884. In spite of 
widely publicized reductions in our fer- 
tility levels, this represents an increase 
of 1,675,005 since August 1 of last year. 
It also represents an increase of 191,449 
since July 1, 1978; that is, in just the 
last month. 

Over the past year, therefore, we have 
added more than enough people to fill 
the city of Detroit, Mich. In the last 


month, we have added more than enough 
people to fill the city of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.@ 


DECLINE IN U.S. TECHNOLOGICAL 
SUPERIORITY 


@ Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, an 
article entitled, “King of the Mountain— 
Are We Still Playing the Game?” in the 
July 1978 issue of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, published by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, outlines issues 
resulting from the Nation’s declining 
technological superiority. The United 
States still has a technological lead in 
three areas—computers, heavy elec- 
tronics, and aerospace. However, con- 
tinued reduction in Federal support of 
basic scientific research and develop- 
ment will eventually erode this tech- 
nological lead and contribute to the loss 
of markets. 

The Subcommittee on Science, Tech- 
nology and Space has conducted a series 
of hearings to examine the status of U.S. 
science and technology efforts and the 
Federal R. & D. budget. The need for 
sensible research and development poli- 
cies for the United States is clear. Devel- 
opment of such policies is a priority of 
the subcommittee. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and request that it be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

KING OF THE MOUNTAIN—ARE WE STILL PLAY- 
ING THE GAME? 

Most Americans, even the most cynical, 

feel that this is the greatest country in the 
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world. We assume U.S. prowess in every area 
of national endeavor, including superiority in 
trade and scientific and technical efforts. But 
recently, it seems we can no longer take our 
superiority in trade for granted, Many na- 
tions are seriously competing with and domi- 
nating markets once thought to be to the 
exclusive domain of American industry. 

The reasons the U.S, is losing its leading 
edge in many markets—especially high-tech- 
nology markets—are complex. Several Con- 
gressional hearings have been called to ask 
“What went wrong—why aren’t we King of 
the Mountain any more?” Are we truly los- 
ing ground to our international competitors 
in fields such as electronics, and other high- 
technology areas, and if we are, is that neces- 
sarily bad? If it is bad, what should the U.S. 
do about it? 

The Facts. There is no doubt that this Na- 
tion is becoming less competitive in high- 
technology markets. Today there are no 35- 
mm cameras or color TV's manufactured in 
this country; we once dominated those mar- 
kets. We maintain a technological lead in 
only three high-technology areas—com- 
puters, the aerospace industry, and heavy 
electronics. Of these three areas, the Japa- 
nese are spending massive amounts to make 
themselves competitive with the U.S. in the 
computer industry. 

Why is This Happening? While the reasons 
are complex, we can make a few generaliza- 
tions. Each year, we are spending a smaller 
percentage of our GNP on basic research and 
development. On the other hand, our main 
competitors have increased their R&D ef- 
forts, The reasons for decline of R&D in this 
country are many. Some cite industry’s lack 
of venture capital and tax policies that don’t 
encourage investment in R&D, Others point 
out that this is the era of the big company, 
and while large corporations excel in produc- 
tion and marketing, traditionally the smaller 
more innovative companies make the tech- 
nological breakthroughs. Some have ex- 
plained our decreasing dedication to R&D as 
a reaction: As other countries have taken a 
larger part of our markets in television man- 
ufacture, steel, and other fields, American 
industry has tended to retrench into a posi- 
tion of “Let’s produce what we know how 
to produce, as well as we can—spend the 
least for the most result.” Still another ex- 
planation is the syndrome popularly referred 
to as “not invented here.” That is, the tech- 
nology policymakers in this country, both at 
the governmental and industrial level, are 
now in their 50s and 60s. The last working- 
level contact they had with engineering in- 
novations was 20 years ago, when this na- 
tion was an unchallenged leader. The preju- 
dice they still have that no one can do any- 
thing better than we can has made theta less 
inclined to adopt from and copy foreign in- 
novations, which, by the way, is precisely 
what our foreign competitors did to achieve 
their position in high-technology markets. 
The end result is that, because we invest less 
in basic R&D, we are not able to maintain 
the leading edge in technology and therefore, 
are less able to develop new products and re- 
finements on old products and direct them 
toward new markets. 

What’s the Problem? What if we are losing 
that leading edge, and we lose a few bucks, 
and even a few jobs? Surely things will even 
out in the long run... we'll do other things 
better . . . become (as indeed we have done) 
a more service oriented rather than gcods 
producing economy. 

There is one school of thought that states 
that it is better (or at least as good) to be 
a close second rather than a technological 
innovator. After all, the technological in- 
novator gets to make all the mistakes; the 
close second merely capitalizes on what he 
did. So, what’s the problem? 

The problem is, precisely, that we, as a 
nation, have not developed a policy or pos- 
ture on this subject. Clearly, we are worried 
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about it. One only has to look at the number 
of Congressional hearings scheduled on this 
subject to know that policymakers in Con- 
gress are worried. And clearly the Executive 
branch of government is worried. In the past 
weeks we have been invited to two meetings 
called by the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy—an arm of the White House— 
where they urged the academic and technical 
community to lobby Congress for more R&D 
money to be put into the budget. But our 
concern is sporadic—not pervasive or 
directed. Within the government different 
branches react differently to the problem. 
The Department of Commerce continually 
brings up the necessity for building up our 
high-technology industries, pointing out 
threats to heavy electronics and computer 
industries from other nations. At the same 
time, the antitrust division of the Justice 
Department has several actions aimed 
against IBM and AT&T which are designed 
to make them more competitive with smaller 
U.S. companies, but will, almost certainly, 
make them less competitive with Japan and 
Germany and other overseas competitors. 
Our sporadic concern coupled with our coun- 
try'’s fantastic ability to put off decisions to 
the last possible moment could be a recipe 
for disaster. 

We, as a nation, are continually working 
with a short lead time. Our national budget 
is planned on a yearly basis. Our Congress- 
men are elected every 2 yr—making them 
more concerned with the short-term effect 
of their votes than with long-term ramifica- 
tions, These, and other more complex ele- 
ments in our society have given us a talent 
for ignoring long-term questions. Coupled 
with this is that undying belief that the U.S. 
is always Number 1. If we avoid formulating 
a policy and taking a position on our losing 
the competitive edge in overseas markets, it 
is not too difficult to foresee the day when 
we wake up and say, “By God, our technical 
lead in the world has vanished—we've got 
to do something about it, and we've got to 
do it NOW!" What will that instant fix be? 
Probably a knee-jerk reaction of “Pull up 
the drawbridge—slap on the tariffs against 
foreign-produced goods.” This has already 
started to happen: witness the call for 
quotas and tariffs in the shoe industry, the 
screw and fastener industry, and the steel 
industry recently. That is a quick fix, but 
not a constructive response to competition. 
History tells us that for Germany and Japan, 
being cut off from world markets was a sig- 
nificant factor in both World Wars. 

The time for sensible and more considered 
decisions is running out. Within a few years, 
this country will lose unrecoverable ground 
to competitors (if our aim is to stay No. 1) 
and that’s when desperate cries for action 
will be heard. Our modern world is fraught 
with complexities over which we have no 
direct control, eg., the petroleum supply 
situation and the availability of certain raw 
materials. It is unconscionable for us to sur- 
render an aspect of economic life that we 
can control.@ 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT 


@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, a few years 
back, our colleague, Senator Pat MOYNI- 
HAN, wrote an unsightful and prophetic 
article on U.S. foreign policy. Part of 
the fallout from that effort was an ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to the United 
Nations, where he served as usefully as 
our present Ambassador does uselessly. 
The article I mention was originally pub- 
lished in Commentary magazine, and I 
mention that fact because Senator 
MoyniHan has now written another arti- 
cle, published by Commentary which 
may prove to be even more insightful 
and prophetic than the other. 
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In the article, entitled “Imperial Gov- 
ernment,” Senator MOYNIHAN explores 
the changing nature of the checks and 
balances that exist among the three 
branches of Government in the United 
States. Building on an insight of James 
Q. Wilson, who noted that organizations 
come to resemble their adversaries, Sen- 
ator Moynruan discusses the develop- 
ment of the Bureau of the Budget 
(mow called OMB), and its congressional 
reciprocal, the CBO; the construction 
of the Executive Office Building to house 
the President and his staff called forth 
the reciprocal response whose culmina- 
tion on Capitol Hill is the monstrosity 
going up across the street, the Philip 
Hart Building; the FBI provided security 
information to the executive branch. 
There is now talk of equipping congres- 
sional committees with similar investi- 
gative powers, in order to screen Presi- 
dential appointments. Indeed, Senator 
MoynrHan does not mention it, but the 
Appropriations Committees have long 
employed professional FBI agents in 
their investigations; the CIA gave the 
Executive access to foreign intelligence. 
In response, we created select commit- 
tees with access to all that information, 
and some control over it as well; when 
the President got a science adviser (and 
then a whole Office of Science and Tech- 
nology), we set up a Congressional Office 
of Science and Technology; the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers is 
echoed by our Joint Economic Commit- 
tee; again, Senator Moynruan does not 
mention the Council on Environmental 
Quality. Part of that function is per- 
formed for us by standing committees, 
part by the (presently) unofficial En- 
vironmental Study Committee. 

Thus, Senator MoYNIHAN outlines for 
us the Iron Law of Emulation. And its 
operation is not, he suggests, limited to 
the relations between the executive and 
legislative branches. As power shifts in- 
creasingly to the judiciary, institutional 
forms will follow to administer it. For, as 
Senator MOYNIHAN notes, the modern 
lawsuit does not end with the judgment: 

The lawsuit does not merely clarify the 
meaning of the law, remitting the parties to 
private ordering of their affairs, but itself 
establishes a regime ordering the future 
interaction of the parties and of absentees 
as well, subjecting them to continued judi- 
cial oversight. 


Indulging himself in what he calls a 
“large (and unsupported) forecast,” Sen- 
ator MoyYNIHAN warns that the growth of 
administrative institutions in the three 
branches of Government will lead to 
“Government by submerged horizontal 
bureaucracies.” To some extent, this 
Government already exists, as we all 
know. Its logical conclusion, our col- 
league shows us, is a government di- 
vorced from its roots and its legitimacy. 
It is “a great falling away of democratic, 
elective Government.” 

Mr. President, the wisdom of our col- 
league needs to be more widely accessible. 
Let me do my part by submitting the 
article for the Recorp so that it can be 
made available to all our colleagues. 

The article follows: 
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IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT 
(By DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN) 


The question of size and of effectiveness in 
American government is beginning to take on 
aspects of constitutional as against merely 
political debate. For the better part of a 
century now, those who have objected to the 
size of government, especially the national 
government, have typically been objecting to 
the new functions the government was seek- 
ing to carry out. There was always, that is, a 
not especially well hidden agenda in the ob- 
jection to government growth as such. Of 
late, however, we encounter the argument 
that government growth has not added to the 
effectiveness of government, but may even 
have impeded it. The question appears even 
where it is not directly posed. Thus, a year 
after the inauguration of President Jimmy 
Carter the nation was awash with wonder 
that so much was being attempted and 
seemingly so little achieved. At first, political 
explanations were put forward for this, prin- 
cipally that the President's difficulties were 
of his own making. But then, with increas- 
ing frequency, commentators began asking 
whether the more important explanation was 
perhaps to be found in the way our govern- 
ment at present works, or does not work. It is 
a matter that deserves inquiry. 


Further, to the degree that we are dealing 
with a question of constitutional dimension, 
it deserves inquiry carried forward in the 
spirit of the framers of the Constitution, 
which was very much a scientific spirit. 

The establishment of the American gov- 
ernment in the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury was a distinctive event in many ways, 
but in none more than the belief of those 
involved that they were acting upon scien- 
tific principles. These included principles of 
political science which was seen as a branch 
of an essentially unified science, Hamilton 
noted, in the ninth Federalist paper, that 
previous republics had had such stormy his- 
tories that republicanism had admittedly 
fallen somewhat into disrepute. This ten- 
dency, however, could be overcome thanks to 
progress in political science: 

The science of politics, however, like most 
other sciences, has received great improve- 
ment. The efficacy of various principles is 
now well understood, which were either not 
known at all, or imperfectly known to the 
ancients. 

Hamilton went on to cite, as examples of 
“new discoveries,” the various constitutional 
institutions with which we are now familiar: 
separation of powers, the system of checks 
and balances, popular representation in the 
legislature, the independent judiciary, and 
so on. 

Whatever the impression, American gov- 
ernment has maintained this early disposi- 
tion. American political science has for the 
most part been a pragmatic discipline while 
American political scientists have not always 
been impractical men. The sixth president of 
the American Political Science Association 
became the twenty-eighth President of the 
United States. The profession continues in 
the service of government largely conceived, 

It is in order, then, to expect that there 
should now be forthcoming a considerable 
effort to diagnose what so many consider to 
be the sickness of government in our time, 
a sickness associated with grossness, with 
the proposition that government is too big 
and doesn't work. 

Within the federal government (and prob- 
ably at other levels also) developments now 
several generations old have caused the ex- 
ecutive branch to become greatly enlarged, 
and, apparently in consequence, to function 
with greater difficulty. These developments 
have more recently appeared in the legisla- 
tive branch, which commences to have sim- 
ilar difficulties. And they are now beginning 
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to appear within the judiciary as well, where, 
it may be forecast, the same difficulties will 
also shortly appear. 


In the effort to understand this process, 
a good place to begin is with the familiar 
notion that by creating three branches and 
& system of checks and balances which en- 
abled each to empede the functioning of the 
others, the framers of the Constitution built 
conflict into the American system. They 
thought it was inevitable, and on the whole 
desirable. If they had a disposition, it was 
for more, not less. 

This was a bold idea then and it remains 
& bold idea today. Most governing systems 
assume an inherent and ever more manifest 
harmony of interests and compatibility of 
behavior. Marxists, for example, presumably 
Still await the withering away of a conflict- 
free Soviet state. As we look at the experience 
of the two systems of government, those who 
devised the American one surely emerge as 
men who knew more about what the world 
is really like. Or, alternatively, who were more 
honest about it. 

In that same spirit of realism, James Q. 
Wilson—the political scientist of cur genera- 
tion who has most usefully studied bureau- 
cracy in its various adversarial modes—holds 
that organizations come to resemble the or- 
ganizations they are in conflict with. If one 
football team begins using offensive and de- 
fensive squads, its opponents will soon be do- 
ing so too. The German sociologist Georg 
Simmel pointed out in the early years of 
the century that organizations in conflict 
may wish their opponents to resemble them, 
even, surprisingly, in the degree of their 
power. Elaborating on Simmel, Lewis Coser 
writes: 

“If .. . there exists a rough balance of 
power, as in pluralistic, multi-group soci- 
eties, the more strongly organized adversary 
may actually prefer that the weaker not fight 
with “unconventional weapons” (correspond- 
ing to a different organizational structure), 
but use weapons similar to his own, making 
it possible to fight according to comparable 
rules." 

This insight clarifies many otherwise in- 
explicable phenomena, as in labor relations 
where after a certain point big employers 
clearly preferred to deal with big unions; or, 
conversely, where early on Samuel Gompers, 
seeking to organize American workers, en- 
couraged employers to organize as well. 

The applicability of this theory—which 
might be called the Iron Law of Emulation— 
to American government is clear. We may put 
it thus: whenever any branch of the govern- 
ment acquires a new technique which en- 
hances its power in relation to the other 
branches, that technique will soon be 
adopted by those other branches as well. 

Consider the Bureau of the Budget (now 
called the Office of Management and Budg- 
et), which was established in 1921. The 
Bureau of the Budget gave the President an 
enormous advantage over the Congress. In 
this all-important function of government, 
the President had a unified, centralized com- 
mand as against a dispersed and often inter- 
nally divided congressional force. Congress 
sustained defeat after defeat as successsive 
Presidents raised federal expenditures to ever 
new heights. Interestingly, it was only when 
the time came that Congress for once wished 
to spend more money than the President— 
which is to say during the impoundment 
controversy with President Nixon in 1973- 
74—that Congress created a Congressional 
Budget Office of its own, and a rough equiv- 
alence of competence with respect to the 
techniques of fiscal management and dis- 
putation was achieved. 

It might have been supposed that the exec- 
utive would have resisted this, but the evi- 
dence (confirming Simmel) is otherwise. The 
executive seems almost to have welcomed the 
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appearance at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue of an organization similar to its own 
with which to conduct the annual Battle of 
the Budget. We can assume that at OMB 
it is much more agreeable to be dealing with 
officials at the CBO who know what the GNP 
deflator for the last fiscal year is, and who 
care. 

This migration of technique from the 
executive to the legislative has been going 
on from the beginning of the 20th century. 
Further thought would likely produce a more 
respectable taxonomy, but present purposes 
will be served by a list that begins with 
buildings and ends with attitudes. 

In 1902 President Theodore Roosevelt built 
the West Wing of the White House, where 
the Oval Office is located. Of a sudden the 
President was an executive. He no longer 
worked in his living room, but had an office 
building in the manner of the business lead- 
ers of the age, (Here one observes the fed- 
eral government as a whole adopting the 
techniques of the business world with which 
it was then increasingly in conflict.) The very 
next year the House of Representatives voted 
itself an office building, and the year after 
that the Senate did also. 

As is well known, each branch continues 
to build more office buildings for itself, each 
of which fills up (such are the demands of 
the conflict with the other branches) until 
overcrowding requires yet another building. 

The man who has traveled abroad has an 
advantage in certain kinds of arguments over 
the one who has not. President and Con- 
gress stayed home until 1905 when President 
Theodore Roosevelt went to Panama. Next, 
President Taft went there also. Then Presi- 
dent Wilson went to Paris. A generation 
later, Presidents spent an important segment 
of their time traveling in other countries. 
In 1954, Congress began to provide easily 
accessible funds for its own travel abroad. By 
now, presidential and congressional groups 
crisscross each other in the farthest reaches 
of the planet. The practice seems to have be- 
gun of Presidents’ arranging to meet Con- 
gressmen abroad, possibly because of diffi- 
culty in getting their schedules together in 
Washington. 

The Presidency acquired an investigative 
organization, the PBI (technically in 1908, 
but reaching its famous status in 1924, with 
the appointment of J. Edgar Hoover as di- 
rector), which was a formidable if not always 
straightforward weapon. There is now dis- 
cussion in the Senate of establishing an in- 
vestigatory arm for such purposes as screen- 
ing presidential appointees, a function now 
performed by the FBI. 

Access to foreign intelligence is a key ele- 
ment in getting one’s way in disputes over 
foreign policy. In 1947, the Presidency ob- 
tained the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
for a period was uncontested master of the 
intelligence “secrets.” Congress retaliated not 
by establishing an intelligence service of its 
own, but by creating, in 1976, the Senate 
select Committee on Intelligence with com- 
plete access to CIA information. The House, 
in 1977, established a similar committee. 

In 1962, the Presidency acquired the Office 
of Science and Technology, having pre- 
viously, in 1957, established the President's 
Science Advisory Committee. In 1974, Con- 
gress acquired the Office of Technology As- 
sessment with an Advisory Council that 
serves essentially the same function that 
PSAC once did. (Like the Congressional 
Budget Office, the Advisory Council to the 
Office of Technology Assessment was first 
headed by a Democrat who had been dis- 
placed from an equivalent or comparable 
position in the executive branch when a Re- 
publican administration came to power.) 

Economic knowledge is, of course, another 
characteristic technique of modern organiza- 
tion. In 1946, the Presidency obtained the 
Council of Economic Advisers, a powerful in- 
stitution not really matched by the Joint 
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Economic Committee established by the same 
legislation. Still, the staff of that committee 
does give Congress its own experts with 
which to dispute those of the President. 

This pattern—of the executive branch ac- 
quiring a new technique, followed one, two, 
or three decades later by an equivalent action 
on the part of the Congress—is now well set; 
and it has come to involve the Congress in 
a great many executive functions. Thus in 
1963, the Presidency acquired the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations. In 
1973, the Senate Finance Committee estab- 
lished a Subcommittee on International 
Trade whose members are official advisers to 
the President's trade negotiators. In part, 
this mixing of functions may be seen as an 
attempt by one branch to prevail in conflict 
by coopting the other, which it invites into 
the decision-making process so that the final 
decision will be supported. But in even larger 
part it is an instance of the Iron Law of 
Emulation. 

A more subtle process involves the emula- 
tion by one branch of another in order to 
eliminate any appearance of disparate levels 
of legitimacy. In 1941, the executive branch 
established the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practices. In 1975, members of the 
House established a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee (with an interesting mix of 
Representatives and staff members). A Sen- 
ate bar on employment discrimination was 
adopted in 1977. 

Similarly with ethical standards. For mem- 
bers of the executive, such standards, includ- 
ing financial disclosure, were promulgated 
by President Johnson in 1965. The House 
created a Committee on Official Conduct in 
1967. In 1976, the Commission on the Opera- 
tion of the Senate, chaired by former Senator 
Harold Hughes, advocated the adoption of 
explicit standards. The task was completed 
by a committee chaired by Senator Gaylord 
Nelson, and resulted in the Senate’s adop- 
tion of such a code in April 1977. 

The bureaucratized and differentiated 
structure of the executive and, increasingly, 
the legislative branches has not yet appeared 
in the judiciary. But there are signs that the 
judiciary is beginning to take on functions 
which are invariably associated with bu- 
reaucratization and differentiation. This is 
the rise of what Abram Chayes, in a May 1976 
Harvard Law Review article, has called “pub- 
lic-law litigation.” Traditionally, adjudica- 
tion has been understood to be a process for 
resolving disputes among private parties, 
which have not been privately settled. But 
Chayes holds that this traditional view can- 
not account for much of what is now actual- 
ly happening in federal trial courts. Civil 
litigation increasingly involves determina- 
tion of issues of public law, whether statu- 
tory or constitutional, and frequently termi- 
nates in an ongoing affirmative decree. The 
lawsuit does not merely clarify the meaning 
of the law, remitting the parties to private 
ordering of their affairs, but itself establishes 
a regime ordering the future interaction of 
the parties and of absentees as well, subject- 
ing them to continuing judicial oversight. 

Professor Chayes contends that such a 
role for the courts, pursued through decrees 
in class-action suits, is unprecedented and 
raises serious concerns of legitimacy. He al- 
lows that the experience so far has been 
mixed. Reapportionment decrees, as an ex- 
ample, have in his view worked well, but it 
remains to be seen how successful federal 
judges will be at running mental institu- 
tions. He is, however, optimistic. 

[Despite its well-rehearsed inadequacies, 
the judiciary may have some important in- 
stitutional advantages for the tasks it is as- 
suming: 

First, and perhaps most important, is that 
the process is presided over by a judge. His 
professional tradition insulates him from 
narrow political pressures, but, given the op- 
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eration of the federal appointive power and 
the demands of contemporary law practice, 
he is likely to have some experience of the 
political process and acquaintance with a 
fairly broad range of public-policy problems. 

Second, the public-law model permits ad- 
hoc applications of broad national policy in 
situations of limited scope. The solution can 
be tailored to the needs of the particular 
situation and flexibly administered or modi- 
fied as experience develops with the regime 
established in the particular case. 

Third, the procedure permits a relatively 
high degree of participation by representa- 
tives of those who will be directly affected 
by the decision. .. . 

Fourth, the court, although traditionally 
thought less competent than legislatures or 
administrative agencies in gathering and as- 
sessing information, may have unsuspected 
advantages in this regard... . 

Fifth, the judicial process is an effec- 
tive mechanism for registering and respond- 
ing to grievances generated by the operation 
of public programs in a regulatory state. ... 

Sixth, the judiciary has the advantage of 
being non-bureaucratic. It is effective 
in tapping energies and resources outside it- 
self and outside the government in the ex- 
ploration of the situation and the assess- 
ment of remedies. It does not work through 
a rigid, multilayered hierarchy of numerous 
Officials, but through a smallish, representa- 
tive task force, assembled ad hoc, and easily 
dismantled when the problem is finally 
resolved. ... 

But if the federal courts are going to 
make law (a legislative function) and en- 
force law (an executive function)—which is 
what Chayes’ term “the public-law litigation 
model” implies—they are inevitably going to 
find themselves in conflict with the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. In that conflict 
they will be just as inevitably led to adopt 
the techniques of the other two branches in 
order to prevail in the ensuing conflict; and, 
as Simmel would have it, they will be en- 
couraged to do so. They will thus develop 
a “rigid multilayered hierarchy of numerous 
officials" of their own. 

On this point I find Donald L. Horowitz, in 
his fine study, The Courts and Social Policy 
(1977) ,* rather more persuasive than Chayes. 
After examining four cases of “public-law 
litigation," Horowitz concludes: 

“The four cases make plain the impotence 
of the courts to supervise the implementa- 
tion of their decrees, their impatience with 
protracted litigation, and their limited abil- 
ity to monitor the consequences of their 
action. Called upon increasingly to perform 
administrative functions because they are 
not burdened with administrative rigidities, 
the courts are also not plessed with admin- 
istrative capabilities.” 

What experience suggests, however, is that 
if an organization in need of administrative 
capabilities does not have them, it will seek 
to acquire them. 

Politics, as Maurice Cranston contended in 
his inaugural lecture at the London School 
of Economics (1971), is an argument about 
the future. Rarely, one would add, is any 
person or party entirely correct. Usually pre- 
dictions are significantly wrong, and this is 
the problem the courts confront. Up until 
now, the primary task of the federal courts 
as been to rule on the meaning of existing 
laws, the Constitution foremost. The judges 
and justices can with some equanimity rule 
on just what the Founding Fathers intended, 
for it is extremely difficult to prove they are 
wrong, and, in any event, they never are 
wrong until they themselves so decree. (Thus 
the Brown [1954] decision declared Plessy v. 
Ferguson [1896] to have been wrong. At this 
moment a considerable number of scholars, 


* See also his article, “Are the Courts Go- 
ing Too Far?,” COMMENTARY, January 1977. 
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notably Walter Berns in his recent The First 
Amendment and the Future of American 
Democracy [1977], hold that the Court’s in- 
terpretation of the “establishment clause” of 
the First Amendment is simply wrong. But 
until the Court changes its mind, the inter- 
pretation stands.) 

But what about predictions of the future, 
where most of us mostly are wrong and can 
be shown to be? What about predictions of 
the therapeutic consequences of one form of 
psychiatric aid as against another? A court 
without an elaborate bureaucracy to fuzz 
the results and conceal its mistakes will soon 
be Judged no court at all, but merely a panel 
of well-intentioned amateurs exposed to all 
the world as bumblers. The Court will get 
a bureaucracy. 

And more, if some “master plans” are 
implemented. In 1975, the Architect of the 
Capitol was authorized by Congress “to pre- 
pare studies and develop a Master Plan for 
future developments within the United 
States Capitol Grounds, for the future 
enlargement of such grounds... .” Phase II 
of the Architect's report appeared in August 
1977. Note these passages concerning the 
Supreme Court: 

“The Office of the Marshal and the Admin- 
istrative Assistant to the Chief Justice have 
outlined the Court’s current and future 
space needs based on trends in employment 
and the Court’s load. Since 1970 there has 
been a steady increase in support positions. 
To maintain the high quality of judicial 
consideration of an increasing case load, 
additional law clerks, secretarial, and mes- 
senger positions were added to the staffs of 
the Justices’ Chambers. This has also led to 
the creation of a Legal Office staffed by 
career professionals. Of similar importance 
has been the appearance of career profes- 
sionals in various offices of the Court to meet 
the challenges that have been experienced 
throughout the federal and state Judici- 
aries.” 

In predictable response, the executive has 
been getting itself judges. In August 1972, 
the title Hearing Examiner within the exec- 
utive branch was changed to Administrative 
Law Judge. Indeed, there are now 1,071 
administrative-law officers in the executive 
branch who are formally designated Admin- 
trative Law Judge, almost 600 more than 
the total of federal District and Appellate 
Judges. Twenty-nine agencies of the exec- 
utive branch now have such judges; the 
Social Security Administration alone has 
660. In the meantime, there are another 
100 examiners, attorneys, and appeal-board 
members within the executive branch who 
seem to have appropriated the title of 
Administrative Judge, though this is not a 
“proper” civil-service category. 

Once again, a more elaborate taxonomy 
will perhaps be developed some day, but the 
general pattern seems distinct. We don't yet 
think of this as a generalized pattern, but 
we behave as if the pattern had become gen- 
eneral. Thus in the 1930's the congressional 
party (as it were) directed its strongest 
attack against the growth of the executive 
under the New Deal. A generation or so later, 
the presidential party in the person of Ger- 
ald Ford attacked the “Billion Dollar Con- 
gress”. In that same election year, the suc- 
cessful candidate, Jimmy Carter, attacked 
both, with special emphasis on the “bloated, 
horrible bureaucracy.” 

In recent Senate hearings Claiborne Pell of 
Rhode Island, an exceptionally careful and 
perceptive committee chairman, observed 
that the Senate budget for Fiscal Year 1978 
was to be greater than the budget of seventy- 
four countries. The Washington Post Maga- 
zine of April 23, 1978 featured on its cover 
a story entitled, “The Senate: Snarled in 
Bureaucracy?’ This story, well done, was 
nonetheless perfectly recognizable as the 
same story that began to be written about 
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the executive a generation or so earlier. The 
judiciary’s time is at hand, as evidenced by 
the appearance of scholarly works—like 
Nathan Glazer’s “Towards an Imperial Judi- 
ciary” (Public Interest, Winter 1975)—which 
will in due course be followed by journalism. 

The most consequential result of all 
this is overwork. It may come as a sur- 
prise to the public to learn that persons in 
positions of authority in government are 
overworked, but almost all are. (Whatever, 
if anything, scientific management may have 
to say on the subject, I offer the impression 
that overwork begins at some point between 
a sixty- and seventy-hour work-week made 
a year-round routine.) To be sure, persons 
who are overworked do not necessarily 
achieve a great deal. Overwork typically ap- 
pears at a point where productivity begins 
to fall off. The whole of modern government 
is made up of men and women trying to jam 
ever greater resources into the ever tighten- 
ing angle of an asymptotic production curve. 

Overwork begins as a technique, a new way 
of achieving a goal, usually that of prevailing 
in conflict. But it soon becomes a condition 
in its own right, rather like bureaucracy it- 
self. And as with most of the techniques we 
have discussed, overwork first appeared in the 
executive. 

In general, the modern economy has 
brought about an inversion of effort as be- 
tween managerial and production workers. 
What were known as “bankers’ hours” cer- 
tainly obtained in the government offices of 
the 19th century when there really wasn’t 
that much for bankers or bureaucrats to do. 
Recall Trollope’s portrait, in The Three Clerks 
(1874), of Mr. Fidus Neverbend, the premier 
workaholic in the civil service of his time: 

“Mr. Fidus Neverbend was an absolute 
dragon of honesty... . 

“A quarter of an hour spent over a news- 
paper was in his eyes a downright robbery. 
If he saw a man so employed, he would divide 
out the total of salary into hourly portions, 
and tell him to a fraction of how much he 
was defrauding the public. If he ate a biscuit 
in the middle of the day, he did so with his 
eyes firmly on some document, and he had 
never been known to be absent from his office 
after ten or before four.” 

This compulsive wretch worked a full six- 
hour day! 

Or consider the rather more inspiring fig- 
ure of Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of State 
during the administration of President 
Hoover, a time of vast international crisis. 
Hoover responded by spending ever more time 
on the job; Stimson responded by horseback 
riding. In On Active Service in Peace and 
War, Mr. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy 
write: 

“Mr. Hoover was a worker, capable of more 
intense and prolonged intellectual effort 
than any other man Stimson ever met; his 
cure for all his troubles as President was 
more and harder work. Stimson was not 
made that way; his strength depended on 
regular rest, substantial vacations, and con- 
stant physical exercise, nor did he accept as 
suitable exercise Mr. Hoover’s game of medi- 
cine ball—it seemed to him as dull as weight 
lifting, and about as refreshing. More and 
more after the middle of 1930, Stimson found 
himself oppressed by the official atmosphere 
of Washington.” 

As with much else in the New Deal, then, 
overwork began with Hoover, and was soon 
institutionalized. Government became some- 
thing of a trial of strength. Those in the 
Cabinet and the White House not capable of 
sixteen-hour days were driven from the field 
as inexorably as were the fainthearted and 
weaklimbed in the tournaments of medieval 
courts. 

Inevitably, overwork in time appeared in 
Congress. President Roosevelt’s Hundred Days 
are so designated because his first Congress 
met March 9, 1933, and went home June 15, 
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not to return until the following January 
(for a long session that lasted until June 
18). To the Jeffersonian mind, after all, a 
great attraction of Washington as the seat of 
government was that it turned malarial in 
April, so that a Congressman who stayed on 
until May might not be back in December! 
But with the 1930's, sessions began to 
lengthen. Then came war, and the first ses- 
sion of the 77th Congress (1941) met for 
365 days. After the war, the duration of ses- 
sions dropped back, but in the 1960's it 
lengthened again. The first session of the 
91st Congress (1969) ran 355 days. The Con- 
gress is now almost permanently in session. 

The number of votes per session has in- 
creased considerably more than the number 
of days. In the first session of the 83rd 
Congress (1953), there were 80 votes in the 
Senate and 71 in the House. In the first ses- 
sion of the 95th Congress (1977), there were 
636 and 706 respectively. A congressional 
study committee in 1977 found that for one- 
third of their day, Members of the House 
were supposed to be in at least two places at 
once, this being the result of multiple com- 
mittee assignments. 

Time, of course, is what is most in demand 
in an overworked institution. Energy is what 
is most lacking. “Energy in the executive,” 
said Hamilton, “is a leading character in the 
definition of good government.” Something 
not different is the case with the legislative. 
But energy is the first quality to disappear 
when the workload becomes too heavy. En- 
ergy and creativity. 

Thus, in the sixteenth month of the Carter 
administration the Wall Street Journal re- 
ported “combat fatigue” had already set in: 
“A key White House aide talks of leaving. 
The general reason: loss of the exhilaration 
needed to endure seventy-hour work weeks." 
Good men and women, who should be just 
about, in an earlier image, getting their sec- 
ond wind, were already used up. An absurd 
waste, but part of the system they were 
caught up in. To relieve the burden, Presi- 
dent Carter proposed just the wrong remedy. 
In February 1978, he asked Congress to au- 
thorize an additional 100 “supergrade” and 
“executive-level” employees for his immediate 
White House staff. This is surely startling in 
a chief executive who came to office not just 
formally pledged to cut the size of his office 
(as Presidents now routinely do) but seem- 
ingly determined to do so. Any new top execu- 
tive will, of course. reauire that those al- 
ready there work even harder to keep up with 
one another. 

Overwork is typically followed by efforts 
to improve efficiency along lines of what is 
termed organizational rationalism. The first 
such effort in the executive, the Commission 
on Department Methods, headed by Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Charles Hallin 
Keep, was established in 1905. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt established the more 
noted Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment, headed by Louis Brownlow, in 1936. 
The first congressional committee of this sort 
was the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress, established at the end of 1944 
and chaired by Senator Robert LaFollette, 
Jr., of Wisconsin. Many of its recommenda- 
tions became part of the landmark Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. It was this 
law which established “professional” com- 
mittee staff for the Congress, the congres- 
sional variant of the civil service, to be ap- 
pointed “without regard to political affilia- 
tions and solely on the basis of fitness to per- 
form the duties of the office.” 

The most recent, and notable, effort in the 
legislative branch was the Commission on the 
Operation of the Senate established in 1975. 
The report, Toward a Modern Senate, was 
notable for a refreshingly candid statement 
of the nature of a Senator’s day—"‘long, frag- 
mented, and unpredictable. On the average, 
Senators put in an eleven-hour day”—and a 
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not less candid statement of the goal to help 
Congress organize to counter the expanding 
power of the Presidency and the executive 
branch, “an expansion that recently threat- 
ened to upset the constitutional separation 
of powers, .. ."’ Predictably, the commission 
proposed that the Senate adopt more of the 
techniques of the executive. 

Already the legislative branch had ac- 
quired one of the more important powers of 
the executive, the Congressional Veto, which 
was created by the Reorganization Act of 
1932, and serves very much as does the execu- 
tive veto provided in the Constitution. In 
1975 alone, congressional veto provisions were 
incorporated into fifty-eight laws. 

As in the case of its acquisition of judges, 
the executive branch has responded in turn 
to competition from the legislative by emu- 
lating some of its techniques. We could, for 
example, interpret the establishment, and 
now proliferation, of independent regulatory 
commissions—standing committees, as it 
were—as a legislative technique planted in 
the executive. This began, of course, with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1887, an 
era of relative congressional ascendancy over 
the Presidency. 


Another, subtler, example—and one sug- 
gestive of the damage that the Iron Law of 
Emulation has done—may be found in the 
way Presidents now seem to negotiate with 
and mediate among their bureaucracies, 
much in the manner of House and Senate 
conferees working out their differences over 
a bill. Thus in the spring of 1978, after one 
full year of interdepartmental negotiation, 
President Carter announced his urban policy. 
It contained no new initiatives of any con- 
sequence. It was rather an immensely com- 
plex agreement as to what new resources 
would be allocated to dozens of different, 
and already established, programs. Indeed, 
it was not a policy at all, for nothing of that 
order could have been achieved by negotia- 
tion. 

The ultimate result of these parallel de- 
velopments may be simply stated: stalemate. 
As each branch acquires more of the tech- 
niques of the others, especially as executive- 
branch techniques migrate to the other two, 
each becomes more capable of thwarting the 
others’ purposes, and probably more disposed 
to do so. For while there is surely a disposi- 
tion to leave to others tasks for which one 
has no special capacity, this disposition dis- 
appears when everyone “knows” everything 
because everyone has his own information 
and experts—as is increasingly the case with 
each of the three branches of our government. 

Is it not also likely that as the techniques 
of the three branches become more alike, the 
branches will become more homogeneous? 
Or is that a tautology? No matter. The point 
is that the branches were intended to be 
distinctive and to attract distinctive person- 
alities; and they have long done so. The judi- 
cial temperament is a real thing. Anyone 
who has been required to make choices for 
the judiciary comes to know it and respect 
it, even if he cannot too closely define it. 
The ability to manage is a distinctive gift 
which we associate with persons called ex- 
ecutives, and is, we hope, to be found in the 
executive branch. The genius, the central, 
the all-informing, all-pervasive principle of 
the legislative branch is that of representa- 
tiveness. As each district, each state, is differ- 
ent, so each Representative and Senator is 
different and should be. None is alike, and 
none is expected to be. If there is pressure on 
the individual, it is for him not to conform 
to his fellows. That is what is lost when 
bureaucratic routine and Weberian predict- 
ability take over from the principle of 
representativeness. 

If a large (and unsupported) forecast may 
be permitted, it is that the long-run effect 
of competitive emulation will be to create 
government by submerged horizontal bu- 
reaucracies that link the three branches of 
government. They will speak their own lan- 
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guage and stay in place while their consti- 
tutional masters come and go. (For some 
time, political scientists have recognized 
vertical bureaucratic ties that link state, lo- 
cal, and national government: the highway 
profession, for example, or social welfare.) 
Thus President Carter began by ordering each 
of his cabinet officers to read all regulations 
before signing and promulgating them. But 
this soon became impossible. The bureauc- 
racy writes them and signs them, and, as 
the Washington Star bravely strives to es- 
tablish, heaven help any outsider who tries 
to read them. They are probably compre- 
hensible to the committee staff of the Con- 
gress, who draft the legislation which the 
regulations typically carry out. But I know 
it to be true in my case, and I cannot 
suppose I am alone, that most legislative 
language is incomprehensive to me. I de- 
pend utterly on translators. One has the 
impression—little more—that judicial de- 
crees are increasingly the work of profes- 
sionals. The end result of all this is surely 
predictable, almost, again, tautological: a 
great falling away of democratic, elective 
government. 

The question, then, is of a constitutional 
order. Americans, understandably, tend to 
think of constitutional change in terms of 
the amendment process. But this is not the 
only way change takes place, as John Mar- 
shall demonstrated when he established that 
the Supreme Court had the right of judi- 
cial review of acts of Congress. In this sense 
the American Constitution can evolve rather 
in the way the British constitution is said 
to evolve, and indeed does. And the British 
experience ought to serve as a particular 
lesson to us just now. 

I do not pretend to any special competence 
here, but I believe it is fair to say that in the 
course of the 20th century the British have 
more or less abolished Parliament. I cannot 
imagine that at any point in the process the 
British electorate would have voted to do 
this; but successive incremental changes over 
three-quarters of a century have brought it 
about as an accomplished fact. Every five 
years or so, as things now are, the British 
elect a body of persons (still called Parlia- 
ment in accord with the British willingness 
to change anything but the appearance of 
things) which in turn elects a chief execu- 
tive called Prime Minister. This Prime Minis- 
ter takes over the executive branch (called 
Whitehall) and governs with only the barest 
reference to Parliament for the next five 
years. Legislation takes the mode of the exec- 
utive order under the American Presidency. 
The bureaucracy drafts it, the Prime Minis- 
ter sends it to Parliament, and with the 
rarest exception, the bills are enacted by the 
Prime Minister’s majority which exists by 
definition, else he would not be Prime Minis- 
ter. On five occasions since 1945 a British 
Prime Minister lost his majority in an elec- 
tion. He was then replaced by another Prime 
Minister who ruled in precisely the same 
manner, Parliament as such has no power to 
differ with the Prime Minister on any issue 
save the ultimate one of who should be Prime 
Minister. 

In the Sieff Memorial Lecture at the Royal 
Institution in 1977, Roy Jenkins allowed that 
in theory Parliament is sovereign, but in 
practice: 

“What parliamentary sovereignty really 
means is party sovereignty: and a party that 
wins a bare majority of seats in the House of 
Commons enjoys the full fruits of sovereign- 
ty, even if it has won the votes of well under 
half the electorate. So long as its members 
obey the whip, such a party can force through 
whatever legislation it wishes, even on mat- 
ters which in most other democracies would 
require an amendment to the constitution. 
Although the courts have begun to show 
more willingness to challenge the executive 
than they used to do, their ability to resist 
a determined government with a parliamen- 
tary majority at its back is severely limited.” 
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Jenkins in fact suggests that the British 
at last get themselves some measure of ju- 
dicial review to deal with the enormous and 
effectively unchallenged power of the civil 
service. In passing, he notes that the im- 
potent Westminster Parliament “is notori- 
ously overworked.” Precisely so: for it has 
nothing to do. 

That the British, who think of themselves 
as caring very much about such matters and 
as attending to them, have let their institu- 
tions decline sọ is not a good omen for us. 
But then we are in a far less etiolated con- 
dition. Our situation is not one of a single 
branch superseding the others. For some 
time we have had a pattern of one branch 
frustrating the efforts of the other, with mo- 
ments of intensive cooperation coming at 
most every generation or so. We do not really 
have stalemate yet. But signs do appear. 

Consider the question of the roving po- 
litical elites, whose quest for power takes 
them first to one branch, then to another, 
bringing new techniques of conflict and 
casus belli with them. First the White House 
staff, then the congressional committee, then 
the judicial chambers. The quest is essen- 
tially undemocratic, and their enthusiasms 
diminish as democracy catches up. They 
move on. But gigantism remains and stale- 
mate grows. This pattern needs to be iden- 
tified more frequently, and very much to be 
resisted. 

How might we respond? Here I would be 
adventurous. I would dare to think that the 
American polity is as capable now as it was 
at the outset of adopting wise modes of gov- 
ernment because we think them wise. What 
James Q. Wilson writes is probably true. 
Yet it is also true that a people that sees its 
self-interest in not doing what comes natur- 
ally can do otherwise. That may be more a 
wish than a rule, but who will know unless 
we try? 

If the Iron Law of Emulation is to be 
broken, it must first be recognized. We re- 
quire some consciousness-raising. The tend- 
ency to introduce new conflict techniques 
can be restrained by the knowledge that they 
will almost certainly be matched. Hence we 
need first to become more aware of the pat- 
tern of one branch adopting the techniques 
of the other, and to sense the futility of it 
all. Just this much might have real conse- 
quences.@ 


THE OPPRESSIVE TAX BURDEN 


@ Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, it has 
escaped very few of us that the vote on 
proposition 13 in my State has implica- 
tions for the rest of the country. Certain- 
ly some special circumstances were at 
work in California. But it is unquestion- 
able that there is widespread disatisfac- 
tion around the country among people 
who feel that they are paying more than 
they should in taxes to support a govern- 
mental structure that provides less serv- 
ice than they have a right to expect. 

In an article in the Los Angeles Times 
on July 2, the senior Senator from South 
Dakota addressed this phenomenon and 
suggested that we respond with a far- 
reaching combination of tax reform and 
reductions in excessive military spend- 
ing. Because I think it contributes very 
useful insights to the debate on these 
issues, I ask that Senator McGovern’s 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL TAX REFORM AND DEFENSE CuTS ARE 
THE ONLY ANSWERS 
(By GEORGE McGovern) 

The roots of the California tax revolt ex- 
pressed in the passage of Proposition 13 began 
growing long ago in the soil of an inflation 
fertilized by the escalation of the Vietnam 
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Wer and irrigated by the continuing arms 
race with the Soviet Union. 

The media have placed too much emphasis 
on a recent remark I made suggesting that 
while the tax revolt articulated a profound 
and legitimate anger, it also had undertones 
of racism. Certainly, blacks and other minori- 
ties will suffer disproportionately from the 
cutbacks imposed on California by the pas- 
sage of Proposition 13. But I do not believe 
that the majority of voters was expressing 
racial resentment. 

As inflated property valuations and the in- 
creasing cost of living on all fronts leaped 
out of control, property owners finally saw an 
opportunity react against taxes, inflation and 
ineffective government—all at once. 

But it seems to me that there are far bet- 
ter ways than Proposition 13 to make taxes 
lower and fairer for everyone. 

The trouble is that Proposition 13 offers re- 
lief to the majority by reducing services vital 
to the minority and by creating new tax ad- 
vantages for corporate landowners. Two- 
thirds of the proposition’s tax relief will go 
to commercial property, much of it owned by 
out-of-state interests, rather than to Cali- 
fornia homeowners. 

Beyond this, the tax cut is so sweeping that 
once the temporary state surplus provided by 
inflation is exhausted, public services of all 
kinds—police and fire protection, education 
and recreation, sanitation and medical care, 
family assistance and mental health—may 
have to be slashed sharply. The Jarvis for- 
mula may turn out to be the fiscal equiv- 
alent of the neutron bomb—a device that 
preserves property while destroying people. 

Californians voted for Proposition 13 be- 
cause they had no better choice that could 
both reduce unfair taxes and preserve es- 
sential services. But in view of the underlying 
causes that contributed to that action, I 
suggests the alternative steps of lowering fed- 
eral spending on defense and eliminating 
both national and state tax loopholes cur- 
rently available to corporations. These steps 
could lighten the tax burden on our citizenry 
and slow the ravages of inflation—not only 
in California, but also throughout the nation. 

Much of the inflation and rising govern- 
mental costs that have driven up property 
valuations and taxes of all kinds originated 
with the cost of the Vietnam War. That war 
accelerated rapidly after 1965 with no tax 
increase to pay for it and no effective price 
and wage restraints to limit inflation. 

The ultimate cost of the war to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, including veterans’ benefits 
and debt-carrying charges, will approximate 
$500 billion. That is a war tax of $10,000 on 
each American household over approximately 
10 years. 

Nor is the Vietnam War the only factor 
still with us. Since the end of that struggle, 
the arms race has been speeding up rather 
than slowing down. Annual U.S. arms outlays 
have now skyrocketed to a current annual 
level of $126 billion. 

In recent years, we have squandered $5 bil- 
lion on a useless, anti-ballistic missile com- 
plex in North Dakota, now abandoned; we 
spent nearly $5 billion on the B—1 bomber be- 
fore abandoning that project as unneeded. 
We have spent tens of billions of dollars on 
the MIRV (multiple independently targeted 
reentry vehicles) missiles system, which the 
Russians are now matching. This would not 
be happening if a prohibition against MIRVs 
had been included in the first SALT treaty, 
signed in 1972. 

Now a summit round of Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks is pending with the Soviet 
Union. Should they fail or be substantially 
postponed, we will continue to pile another 
$75 billion in extra arms spending onto the 
backs of American taxpayers during the next 
five years. 

Congress is about to force a $2.5 billion 
nuclear aircraft carrier on an Administration 
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which insists that the carrier is unnecessary 
for national security. Although the Soviet 
Union and the United States both have 
enough nuclear fire power to pulverize each 
other many times over—no matter which side 
strikes first—we are pushing ahead on plans 
for a costly new mobile missile system on 
railroad tracks, plus a vast array of cruise 
missiles. The Soviets will doubtless follow 
suit. 

Former Defense Department official Town- 
send Hoopes and former Deputy CIA Direc- 
tor Herbert Scoville have contended that 
the United States could save $30 Dillion 
over the next four years in non-nuclear mili- 
tary forces—without reducing our military 
effectiveness or our power to deter conven- 
tional war. Add to that the $75 billion which 
a successful SALT II agreement could save 
over the next five years, and it becomes clear 
that such savings could not only reduce gov- 
ernment expenditures, deficits and taxes, but 
in doing so, could also dampen the fires of 
inflation. 

Beyond all this, there are ways to make 
taxes fairer for everyone—ways I first pro- 
posed in 1972. At that time I urged that 
some of the loopholes in our federal tax laws 
be closed, estimating the consequent savings 
at $28 billion. It was my suggestion that 
these savings be returned to the states and 
earmarked for property-tax relief—a proposal 
that would have cut California's property 
taxes in half. 

On March 21, 1972, I told the Senate: ‘The 
American people are angry with a tax sys- 
tem which has become increasingly unjust 
and which places an enormous burden on 
property owners, It is no exaggeration to say 
that we face a full-fledged tax revolt. While 
the President and the Congress would have 
to decide on the use of revenues resulting 
from tax reform, I believe that we must 
place a high priority on their allocation for 
the purpose of reducing the property tax.” 

Six years later, after Proposition 13, it is 
even more urgent to eliminate loopholes in 
the federal tax code and pass the savings on 
in the form of tax relief and strengthened 
public services. 

Economist Arthur Okun of the Brookings 
Institution has suggested a further measure 
which would use federal tax reduction to 
fight inflation rather than aggravating it. 
Instead of offering President Carter's sug- 
gested broad tax cut of $20 billion to cor- 
porations and individuals, he favors making 
a major part of this reduction available to 
those businesses and their employes who 
agree to hold down prices and wages. 

Economist Robert Eisner of Northwestern 
University has suggested other helpful tax 
revisions. He advocates a phaseout of the 
present 10% investment tax credit for cor- 
porations, which would save the U.S. treas- 
ury $15 billion annually—savings that could 
help finance either a tax credit or subsidy 
to employers for 50% of the cost of hiring 
and training Americans now without jobs. 
Second, Eisner supports ending all payroll 
taxes for workers under age 20. 

If Proposition 13 was indeed a cry for help, 
then that help must be constructive and 
swift, as well as targeted directly at those 
whose pain is greatest. The combination of 
prudent savings in our swollen arms budget, 
plus federal tax reform based on common 
sense and designed to make our wiliest tax- 
avoiders bear their share of the load, would 
serve us well.@ 


THE HOUSTON TOAD 


@® Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, for 
those Members deeply concerned about 
endangered species, I should like to bring 
up the case of the Houston toad. Here, I 
suggest, is a problem that easily equals 
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the plight of the Tennessee snail darter 
and has ramifications of geographical 
importance. The question seems to be 
whether the Houston toad has taken to 
living in the parking lot of a shopping 
center in Houston, Tex., as is suspected 
or whether he has migrated from there 
to some other area, say San Antone or 
Tyler, Tex. The fact is, nobody has seen 
a Houston toad for 10 years and if he 
has died out completely then he is ex- 
tinct. And if he has migrated to San 
Antone or Tyler, he is still extinct be- 
cause then he would no longer be a Hous- 
ton toad but rather a San Antone toad 
or a Tyler toad. 

This whole problem was treated in a 
recent issue of the Oil and Gas Journal 
and I ask that it be printed in the REC- 
orp for the benefit of those who are seri- 
ously worried over this drastically en- 
dangered species. 

The article follows: 

TOAD Away IN HOUSTON 


Once upon a time in Houston, there was 
this toad. 

That is, there were a lot of them. And since 
they lived in Houston they came to be called 
Houston toads. They hung around Houston 
so long they came to be permanently linked 
with the locale—like the Bahamian caribou, 
the Madagascar moose, or the great white 
Russian Crocodile. 

Now, a terrible mystery has developed 
about the Houston toad. He has taken to liv- 
ing in the parking lot of a shopping center. 
Yet he has been declared an endangered 
species because nobody has seen one for 10 
years. 

It's hard to get more endangered than 
that, especially in a parking lot where peo- 
ple like to sit in their cars with binoculars 
and toad-watch. 

The shopping center is doing business as 
usual, but the toads aren't. And development 
of local housing and other projects are in a 
bind until the Government's toad-counters 
can decide if the Houston toad is really ex- 
tinct in Houston. 

He might be rallying in Tyler, or San An- 
tone, no one knows, but either way it’s not 
for sure if he would still be the Houston 
toad. He might be the Tyler toad, or the San 
Antone toad—or just a toad between stools 
if he hasn't got into town yet. 

Some folks say that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has turned all the Houston toads 
into princes so they can fool the developers 
and dam builders. But I don’t think Wash- 
ington is that smart. 

For instance, over in Tennessee, by the 
Duck River Dam, they've declared another 
creature endangered—the orange-footed pim- 
pleback. For a fact, that’s his name. No one 
knows how he got into such a shape, but he 
lives in a holler right next to another dis- 
appearing act, the tan riffle shell—smooth 
bore, smokeless powder, lots of mussle-ve- 
locity—and so maybe that neighbor has been 
killing the pimplebacks off—you know how 
mean those Tennesseeans are. Dam shame. 

All of these developments seem dire. It’s 
not every day nature comes up with an 
orange-footed pimpleback. 

Or a snail-darter. The snail-darter lives in 
the Little Tennessee River and can dart at a 
snail faster than a speeding mullet. Or a 
$119-million dam. 

But somewhere in the country, real tragedy 
has struck. There's 2,500 endangered common 
sowbugs living in a drainpipe on private 
property, and the Government won't tell us 
where it is. 

You know why? Because those Houston 
toads got lost on the way to San Antone and 
wound up in that drainpipe. They started 
eating those sowbugs, got sick, and died, 
every dam one of ‘em. 
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Who's next? Will human beings ever take 
precedence over weeds and trash fish and 
orange-footed pimplebacks? Or will we all 
go the way of the Houston toad? (Croak).@ 


PRELIMINARY NOTIFICATION PRO- 
POSED ARMS SALES 


è Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act requires that Congress receive ad- 
vance notification of proposed arms sales 
under that act in excess of $25 million, or 
in the case of major defense equipment 
as defined in the act, those in excess of 
$7 million. Upon receipt of such notifica- 
tion, the Congress has 30 calendar days 
during which the sale may be prohibited 
by means of a concurrent resolution. The 
provision stipulates that, in the Senate, 
the notification of proposed sale shall be 
sent to the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lation Committee. 

Pursuant to an informal understand- 
ing, the Department of Defense has 
agreed to provide the committee with a 
preliminary notification 20 days before 
transmittal of the official notification. 
The official notification will be printed in 
the Record in accordance with previous 
practice. 

I wish to inform Members of the Sen- 
ate that two such notifications were re- 
ceived on July 28, 1978. 

Interested Senators may inquire as to 
the details of these preliminary notifica- 
tions at the offices of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, room S—116, in the 
Capitol. 

The notifications follow: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1978. 

Dr. Hans BINNENDIJK, 

Professional Staff Member, Subcommittee on 
Foreign Assistance, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear DR. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1976, the Director, Defense Security 
Assistance Agency, indicated that you wouid 
be advised of possible transmittals to Con- 
gress of information as required by Section 
36(b) of the Arms Control Act. At the in- 
struction of the Department of State, I wish 
to provide the following advance notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a Near Eastern country tentatively 
estimated to cost in excess of $25 million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST CRAVEs, 
Lieutenant General, USA, Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency. 
Attachments.@ 


HUMPHREY-HAWKINS AND 
INFLATION 


@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, many peo- 
ple were surprised to read the front page 
headline of the Washington Star on July 
28, proclaiming a double-digit inflation 
rate of over 11 percent. I think that it 
may not be all bad if it caused some 
alarm 


Mr. President, I cannot help reflecting 
on what an inopportune time this is for 
us to be contemplating the Humphrey- 
Hawkins legislation. Nearly all who testi- 
fied in hearings on the bill, liberal, 
moderate, and conservative alike, ad- 
mitted that in its existing form, Hum- 
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phrey-Hawkins would be inflationary. 
The most optimistic predictions estimate 
that it would add no less than two more 
points to our inflation rate. 

Mr. President, our economy cannot 
handle that kind of inflation and remain 
healthy. Inevitably, high inflation will 
translate into high unemployment. Thus 
the inflationary approach to jobs fore- 
seen in the current form of the bill will 
be counterproductive to its stated goals. 

The Humphrey-Hawkins bill will cause 
greater unemployment. 

This emphasizes the need for the in- 
clusion of a goal, on an equal basis with 
other goals of the bill, for reducing in- 
flation. Mr. President, I reject the notion 
of governmental control of the economy 
and governmental economic planning. It 
has failed miserably wherever and 
whenever it has been tried. But I fail to 
understand how anyone can seriously 
consider reducing unemployment with- 
out also controlling inflation. 

Therefore, I intend to support the pro- 
vision added to the bill in the Banking 
Committee, and for which I voted, estab- 
lishing a zero percent inflation goal. I 
further intend to propose additional 
amendments emphasizing the impor- 
tance of curbing inflation if we are to 
realize the ideal of worthwhile and 
meaningful employment for all. 

As I have frequently stated, it is the 
private sector that can best provide 
meaningful employment. For this rea- 
son, I have supported and cosponsored 
various legislative efforts to cut back the 
tax on capital gains, the tax on the eco- 
nomic forces that create jobs. If we are 
really interested in reducing unemploy- 
ment, I cannot understand why we have 
not yet been able to cut back this debili- 
tating tax. Yet, Mr. President, I find that 
many of the supporters and cosponsors 
of the Humphrey-Hawkins bill are 
among those outspokenly opposed to the 
rollback of the tax on capital gains. They 
in essence assert that the Federal Gov- 
ernment needs the revenue from a tax 
on capital gains so that it can provide 
employment for those who are unem- 
ployed because business is too heavily 
taxed to invest its capital in the creation 
of jobs. Mr. President, that kind of a 
policy is worse than foolish. 

For such reasons, I intend to support 
the efforts to amend the Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill by including provisions 
calling for a cutback in the tax on capital 
gains. I believe that such a step would 
serve to increase employment, the stated 
purpose of the bill. 

Mr. President, the Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill is unacceptable. It smacks of Govern- 
ment control of our economy, something 
that we have far too much of already. 
Such an approach runs counter to the 
spirit of free enterprise, which has made 
our Nation the economic model and as- 
piration of the world. We will be serving 
our Nation well if Humphrey-Hawkins 
is not adopted. At the very least, the bill 
will have to undergo major modifica- 
tions. 

Mr. President, if an inflation rate of 
over 11 percent is causing some alarm, 
that alarm can be put to good use if it 
causes more people to see the folly of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill.@ 
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INFLATION/REGULATION STRAIT- 
JACKET—REPORT ON NEW MEX- 
ICO, NO. 6 


@ Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, one of 
our primary functions as elected repre- 
sentatives is to spend as much time as 
possible in as many different real-world 
situations as possible. In so doing, we 
must try to understand what people feel 
is important in their lives and how those 
feelings relate to our work in the un- 
real world of Washington. 

The mail we receive is an undeniably 
important part of the process by which 
we learn from the people. The mail, how- 
ever, is not a complete sampling of 
opinion. In order to really determine the 
majority feeling among my constituents, 
periodic, extended visits to the State are 
mandatory. In particular, I have found 
weeklong recesses in New Mexico ex- 
tremely valuable, especially in terms of 
the variety of activities in which I have 
a chance to participate. 

In addition to a normal tour around 
New Mexico, the last trip home offered 
four events that caught my attention. 
These events brought people together in 
situations where their real, gut problems 
were exposed. First, I spent some time at 
the flea market in Albuquerque. The 
vendors at their booths and the people 
browsing around were pretty emphatic 
about a few facts of economic life. 

Luxury items are not selling very well. 
Tools and used furniture and other sec- 
ondhand or handmade necessities are 
selling much faster than items such as 
turquoise jewelry or pottery. This is a 
major change from even a year ago. Just 
last year, the really popular sale items 
were jewelry and other nonessentials. 


That should tell us something about 
economy on the local level. People do not 
have the extra money to spend on luxury 
items. When the money is spent, it goes 
for necessities—most of which sell for 
less at the flea market than at the de- 
partment stores downtown. 

This theory was reinforced by my ex- 
perience as a part-time auctioneer at a 
“white elephant” auction a few days 
later. Most of the items on the block, al- 
though interesting as antiques, could be 
classified as nonessentials, to say the 
least. The auction is an annual affair to 
raise money. A year ago, the bidding was 
brisk and competitive. This year, there 
was a smaller, more cautious crowd and 
the average sale price for those auction 
items was less than half that of the year 
before. 

What we are seeing at the flea market 
and the auction are the depressing ef- 
fects of inflation. The primary inflation- 
ary pressures are clear. Principally, of 
course, is the high annual Federal defi- 
cit: Over $60 billion is being forced into 
the economy every year with no appre- 
ciable increase in goods and services. In 
order to finance the deficit, the Govern- 
ment borrows money, forcing interest 
rates to rise. Payroll taxes and other 
taxes contribute directly to the cost of 
production and to the depletion of sav- 
ings. Energy costs are going up, due to 
the inflated artificial price we pay un- 
necessarily for energy inports. Addi- 
tionally, unnecessary regulation further 
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increases the cost of goods and services 
with little in return. 

Mr. President, the people I talk to at 
home and elsewhere in the country are 
ready for the change that only the Fed- 
eral Government can provide. They are 
discouraged when they see the adminis- 
tration go after the victims of inflation 
through increased imports of low priced 
goods or artificial caps on costs rather 
than going after the real causes of 
inflation. 

That fiea market and auction illus- 
trate the caution and understanding of 
the American people. The time has come 
when they want us to make a concen- 
trated effort to halt inflation and 
breathe life back into the economy. And 
the time has come when we must de- 
mand the administration’s help in doing 
just that. 

The recess exposed another matter 
that is not only serious, but also refiec- 
tive of a much bigger problem. That is 
the plight of the onion farmers around 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. A variety of incom- 
patible Federal regulations are rotting 
their crops, Federal regulations will con- 
tinue to rot their crops until we get some 
commonsense in legislation and admin- 
istration. Federal regulations will con- 
tinue to rot their crops until we elimi- 
nate those that are unnecessary and 
subject new regulations to the approval 
of Congress, the only Government offi- 
cials the people can control with their 
votes. 

Not only do these farmers face an on- 
going shortage in domestic agricultural 
workers, because of the welfare system, 
but they are also unable to attract the 
out-of-State families for picking the 
crops because of Federal regulation. La- 
bor Department regulations prohibit 
farmers from allowing children under 12 
to help in the fields. Thus, migrant 
families cannot work together as they 
have traditionally. Babysitters are eco- 
nomically out of the question. 

Housing regulations make matters 
worse by making temporary housing so 
expensive that neither worker nor farmer 
can afford it. 

Farmers must watch their crops rot 
and the potential harvesters must choose 
between leaving their young children 
alone or losing the income which would 
provide for their food and shelter. 

It is a vicious, destructive circle. In Las 
Cruces, it is onions rotting now, and if 
solutions are not found, chili will rot this 
fall. A farmer’s hope for harvest and live- 
lihood and a migrant worker’s hope for 
his own productivity and self-esteem are 
being destroyed. It is a local problem but 
one which is, in one way or another, ex- 
perienced all over the country. It drains 
the individual, the community, the State 
and the Nation. 

We, as elected representatives, must 
begin to control these regulations. Regu- 
lations must become rules which protect, 
not destroy, the freedom upon which this 
country was built. 

During my most recent trip to New 
Mexico, I also attended a ceremony 
which formalized a cooperative agree- 
ment between New Mexico State Univer- 
sity (NMSU) and representatives of the 
Mexican Government for 10 regional in- 
stitutes throughout Mexico. The enthusi- 
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asm for this agreement should remind us 
that Mexico, like most developing coun- 
tries, does not want U.S. dollars. It is 
clear that the best approach for long- 
term cooperation between the United 
States and Mexico is the transfer of the 
knowledge of how to do things that create 
jobs and income in a modern world. 

The agreement affirms an accord for 
educational and technological exchange 
which sends professors to Mexico to teach 
short courses and brings Mexican stu- 
dents and professors to NMSU for ad- 
vanced engineering courses. 

Mr. President, Mexico should be at the 
top of the U.S. foreign relations priority 
list for many reasons, not just the issue 
of illegal aliens. Mexico has a vast re- 
source base which should make it one of 
the most economically stable countries in 
Latin America. The economic gap be- 
tween the United States and Mexico must 
be reduced. We should aim to see Mexico 
one day as an equal economic partner, 
not through the transfer of dollars but 
through people helping people. This for- 
mal agreement on education transfer was 
a positive step in that direction. 

The people at the Albuquerque flea 
market, the Silver City auction, the 
farmers in Las Cruces, and the profes- 
sors from New Mexico and Mexico are 
all essentially searching for the same 
opportunities. They realize their poten- 
tial can be reached, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment will eliminate the unnecessary 
constraints that prevent them from de- 
termining their own future. As elected 
representatives, we must work with them 
not against them.@ 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND HOMELANDS 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
concept of human rights as a feature of 
American foreign policy is an idealistic 
and laudable endeavor. But, when it is 
applied selectively, as it has been by 
the Carter administration, it can do 
more harm than good. There is no doubt 
that this administration’s handling of 
human rights as an instrument of for- 
eign policy has led to bad relations be- 
tween the United States and many of its 
traditional allies. And it has angered 
some of our adversaries while inadvert- 
ently giving comfort to others. Given 
the high morality of human rights, as a 
concept, the question arises as to whether 
a selective application of human rights 
in international affairs is in fact serving 
either the interests of morality or hu- 
man rights. 

Mr. President, an exhaustive exami- 
nation of this whole subject has been 
published by the Foreign Affairs Asso- 
ciation in a pamphlet entitled “Hu- 
man Rights and Homelands.” Written 
by FAA Director Cas de Villiers, the 
article examines closely the problem of 
human rights in many important areas 
of the world. It is one of the best articles 
I have read on the subject and I ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND HOMELANDS 
THE HUMAN RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 

The entry of President Jimmy Carter into 

the White House has been characterised by 


an unprecedented zeal on the part of his Ad- 
ministration to employ present-day American 
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perceptions of human rights as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. However well-inten- 
tioned the attempted universalisation of 
these perceptions may have been, there is 
no doubt that it has led to a deterioration of 
relations between the United States and 
many of its traditional allies, angered some of 
its adversaries while inadvertently giving 
comfort to others. 

For example, Professor Ernest W. Lefever 
of Georgetown University notes that “it is 
by no means clear that the campaign has 
resulted in any significant relaxation on 
Soviet restrictions against emigration or 
political dissent. There is evidence that the 
opposite may be the case .. . It is clear, how- 
ever, that a score of allies have been unhappy 
with a policy they regard as arrogant and un- 
fairly applied. Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Guatemala have been alienated to the point 
where they have refused military assistance 
from Washington. And Brazil has served 
notice that it wishes to withdraw from its 
Security Assistance Agreement of 25 years 
standing. This alienation of allies gives aid 
and comfort to Moscow which more than off- 
sets the minor embarrassment it suffers 
from Mr. Carter’s conspicuous intervention 
on behalf of Soviet dissidents.” 

There are several reasons why President 
Carter’s human rights campaign has pro- 
duced such obviously counter-productive re- 
sults. Perhaps the principal reason is that 
different cultures and political systems have 
produced different perceptions which have 
precluded any universally acceptable defi- 
nition of human rights in spite of Articles 
55 and 56 of the United Nations Charter and 
the lengthy list of definitions included in the 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights 
which was adopted without dissent in 1948. 

According to “To The Point” magazine of 
June 3, 1977 the chief defect of Mr. Carter’s 
human rights policy is “an ideal of egalitar- 
ianism that ignores social and cultural dif- 
ferences which have no parallel in Western 
societies, but which are the roots of the 
socio-political order in Africa.” 

“On no other issue” Ambassador John 
Scali of the United States noted in March, 
1975, “is the gap between the ideally desir- 
able and the practically attainable so wide. 
Not only have the United Nations members 
remained divided over how far the organi- 
sation is permitted to go in promoting 
human rights, but there is also no consensus 
on the very definition of the term—human 
rights. Thus, from the earliest days of the 
United Nations, representatives of East and 
West found themselves using the same 
words—freedom, justice, rights and dig- 
nity—but sharply disagreeing on their 
meaning.” 

When President Carter visited Poland in 
December, 1977, this phenomenon was evi- 
dent anew. Raising the human rights issue, 
as he did several times in public, he criti- 
cised his hosts on the one hand for prevent- 
ing a group of dissident journalists from 
attending his news conference. On the other 
band, he praised Poland's record of human 
rights compared to that of other East Euro- 
pean countries by saying “Our concept of 
human rights is preserved in Poland.” To 
which a Polish journalist replied: “The 
words are the same, but they mean different 
things in the United States.” 

Because human rights are so ill-defined, 
the pronouncements of their advocates tend 
to be vague, generalised, selective and con- 
tradictory. Inherent in this situation is also 
a tendency to direct human rights cam- 
paigns against smaller nations compara- 
tively unable to defend themselves with & 
zeal far less noticeable when the campaigns 
are directed at powerful totalitarian or 
authoritarian regimes. The noted Australian 
journalist, Michael Barnard, has commented 
thus on the phenomenon: “It has always 
baffied me how Western powers deplore the 
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features of both Soviet and South African 
society, yet seek detente with the former 
axd pursue an aggressive policy of isolation 
against the latter.” 

This is perhaps best explained by the fact 
that security considerations seem to he more 
important than human rights. Robert L 
Bartley of the Wall Street Journal, states: 
“.. the basis for these policies is not 
merely morality. A large part is sheer fear. 
Another part is the desire of the State De- 
partment to please its clients.” 

The pitfalls of applying a dual ethic in the 
advocacy of universal human rights, of di- 
recting one’s outrage selectively against some 
nations and not others, are obvious and have 
been warned against frequently by American 
administrations that have preceded President 
Carter. In a review of human rights cam- 
paigns in the context of the United Nations, 
Ambassador John Scali observed that ‘‘Polit- 
ically motivated, partisan criticism, in the 
guise of objective international study, only 
weakens the moral authority of the United 
Nations and thus diminishes its ability to 
protect human rights everywhere.” 

On a later occasion, in November, 1975, 
Ambassador Daniel Patrick Moynihan ana- 
lysed the situation thus: “The selective 
morality of the United Nations in matters of 
human rights threatens not merely the in- 
tegrity of the United Nations, but of human 
rights themselves. Unless standards of hu- 
man rights are seen to be applied to all 
nations uniformly and neutrally, regardless 
of the nature of their regimes or the size of 
their armaments; unless this is done, it will 
quickly be seen that it is not human rights 
at all which are invoked when selective ap- 
plications are called for, but simply arbi- 
trary political standards dressed up in the 
guise of human rights. From this perception 
it Is no great distance to the conclusion 
that in truth there are no human richts 
recognized by the international community.” 


THE DUAL ETHIC 


In his campaign for universal human 
rights, President Carter has not avoided the 
pitfalls of selective application. A rather 
glaring example is the one referred to by 
Michael Barnard: the President’s active cam- 
paigning for the recognition of a Palestine 
Homeland on the one hand and his blanket 
refusal to recognise the Transkei homeland 
state in South Africa on the other. Implicit 
in his various statements on the subject 
since he took office is the view that the 
Palestine homeland should be sovereign if 
possible and at the very least an autono- 
mous region governing itself in some form of 
association with Jordan. 

President Carter’s principal argument in 
favour of the homeland is that the denial 
of self-determination to the Palestinian peo- 
ple will not only perpetuate the conflict in 
the Middle East, but constitutes a continu- 
ing denial of human rights in themselves. 
In the customary Western sense these in- 
clude the democratic right of people to be 
governed as they choose, periodic elections, 
freedom of expression and of religion, equali- 
ty before the law, a judicial system inde- 
pendent from executive authority and the 
concept of being innocent until proved guil- 
ty. This argument is quite in keeping with 
the President's image as a latter-day Wil- 
sonian, 

His approach to the South African situa- 
tion contradicts it, for, ironically, South 
Africa uses the identical arguments to justify 
her policy of separate development in terms 
of which the various different nations liv- 
ing under her jurisdiction are to be granted 
sovereignty in their own homeland states. 
The denial of self-determination to each or 
any of them will, she contends, not only 
cause and exacerbate conflict in Southern 
Africa, but constitutes a denial of such hu- 
man rights as freedom of expression and 
freedom of choice in government. 
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This dichotomy can be explained, in part, 
by two things. The first is that the concept 
of self-determination, like that of human 
rights, has not been clearly defined in in- 
ternational law, and secondly by the phe- 
nomenon that different norms appear to ap- 
ply in Africa than in other parts of the 
world. In terms of President Woodrow Wil- 
son's doctrine of self-determination, lan- 
guage and culture were the main criteria. 
At the Paris Peace Conference in 1918, he 
declared the ideal to be that each nation 
should rule itself as it pleased within its 
own territory. This view was accepted by 
the peacemakers of Versailles and several 
new states came into being or were revived 
following the collapse of the Central Europe- 
an empires. There can be little doubt that 
Transkei would have achieved international 
recognition with relative ease had the Wil- 
sonian norms still applied today. 


In this context, South Africa argues also 
that she is not a country in the ordinary 
sense, but a vast sub-continent populated 
by almost a dozen different nations artifical- 
ly united into a single geo-political entity 
by an Imperial Power and that her policy 
of separate development constitutes a nat- 
ural return to its original constituent parts. 
However, since the Second World War, the 
criteria for self-determination have changed, 
particularly as far as Africa is concerned. 
Ethnic identity has become practically ir- 
relevant and the sole consideration appears 
to be the existence of a political entity in 
the guise of a colonial territory. 

The most obvious reason for this is that 
the colonial frontiers in Africa cut arbitrar- 
ily across ethnic boundaries and took no ac- 
count of factors such as indigenous culture 
and language. Consequently, as the noted 
American international lawyer, Professor Leo 
Gross, has pointed out, “The practice of de- 
colonisation is a perfect illustration of a 
usage dictated by political expediency or 
necessity or sheer convenience. And more- 
over, it is neither constant nor uniform.” 
Nonetheless, most of the new states have 
shown a willingness to accept the frontiers 
inherited from their colonial masters and 
in a solemn declaration, the Cairo Summit 
Conference of the Organisation of African 
Unity stated that “all member states pledge 
themselves to respect the borders existing on 
their achievement of national independence.” 

Although South Africa is not a member of 
the Organisation and achieved her independ- 
ence under entirely different circumstances 
and decades before any of its members, this 
definition is now applied to her as well by 
the international community. However, its 
adoption and that of the new criterion for 
self-determination, namely, the existence of 
a political unit in the guise of a colonial 
territory, has not prevented a steady erosion 
of human rights in Africa. As Professor 
Lefever notes in his study on the “Trivialisa- 
tion of Human Rights”, the citizens of most 
of the newly independent states in Africa 
now experience less freedom and fewer guar- 
anteed rights than they did under Western 
colonial rule. Nor has the new approach to 
self-determination prevented the deaths of 
5%4 million people in bloody ethnic conflicts 
on the African continent over the past 15 
years. 

The application of a dual ethic must also 
be seen against the background of the guilt 
phenomenon so evident in the US today. 
Robert Bartley states: “. . . this new moral- 
ity is far from a resurgence of innocent Wil- 
sonianism”. He refers to it as “a moral con- 
ception built around a deep sense of Amer- 
ican guilt”. 

ETHNIC CONFLICT IN EUROPE 

There is, in fact, abundant evidence in 
distant and unrelated parts of the world, 
to support the South African contention that 
conflict is inherent in the denial of national 
or ethnic self-determination. Wherever the 
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Wilsonian ideal was not realised to the full 
in Europe, in multi-national countries such 
as Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, it is com- 
mon cause that the seeds of chaos lie latent 
and are prevented from sprouting only by 
the rigid dictatorial control exercised by 
their regimes. 

An uneasy truce is maintained between the 
Flemings and Walloons in Belgium through 
increasing territorial separation and au- 
tonomy for each in cultural and ethnic af- 
fairs. Switzerland owes its long and unrival- 
led record of stability to the autonomy of its 
ethnic cantons which, in many ways, re- 
semble fully-fledged states. Strife in Scan- 
dinavia ended when the single monarchy was 
split into three, The Breton and South 
French Movements of France still erupt in 
sporadic violence triggered by their innate 
urge for their own autonomy. Spain has its 
Basque and Catalan movements seeking re- 
gional autonomy, self-determination and, ul- 
timately, independence. 


THE PROBLEMS OF POWER-SHARING 


The gradual dissolution of the British Em- 
pire left in its wake numerous areas of un- 
resolved ethnic conflict over many parts of 
the globe, including the United Kingdom 
itself. This can be attributed largely to West- 
minster’s refusal to recognize the persistent 
desire of ethnically-identifiable groups or 
nations for a Homeland, a Motherland or a 
Fatherland of their own. Instead, compli- 
cated power-sharing and federal formulae 
were devised to take the place of national 
self-determination in the Wilsonian sense. 
Regrettably, the pages of modern history are 
littered with examples of their failure. 

On the Indian sub-continent, more than a 
million people lost their lives in ethno-re- 
ligious wars before India and Pakistan aban- 
doned their attempts at sharing power and 
went their separate ways. The process was 
continued when the Bengalis of East Paki- 
stan seceded from the West and founded 
the state of Bangladesh. 

Fortifications as impenetrable as the 
Berlin Wall divide the Mediterranean island 
of Cyprus in two. The reason is that it ac- 
commodates two incompatible communities. 
The one, which accounts for three-quarters 
of the total population of 700,000 is of Greek 
origin, the other of Turkish descent. 

When Britain granted Cyprus independ- 
ence in 1960, it was realised that the Turkish 
community would be swamped in a simple 
one-man-one vote dispensation and a com- 
plicated power-sharing system with en- 
trenched safeguards and balances was 
devised. It provided for a Greek-Cypriot 
president and a Turkish-Cypriot vice-presi- 
dent; a constitutional court under a neutral 
judge and a legislature in which 70 percent 
of the members would be elected by the 
Greek community and 30 percent by the 
Turks, On paper, nothing could have been 
more ingenious. In practice, the Turkish 
minority was constantly outvoted and had 
no say, no prospect of self-determination 
at all. 

Inevitably, the arrangement began to 
collapse, In 1964, a United Nations peace- 
keeping force was introduced to try to main- 
tain law and order in a steadily deteriorating 
Situation characterised by persistent and 
violent clashes between the two communi- 
ties. Every effort at negotiation was without 
avail, simply because the Greek majority 
was unable or unwilling to appreciate the 
Turkish community's desire for more than 
minority rights. 

Consequently, Turkey invaded Cyprus in 
1974. In a devastating military operation, its 
troops marched through all opposition, de- 
fied the United Nations and occupied about 
40 percent of the island. Five-thousand 
people were killed and 200,000 Greek 
Cypriots fied their homes in the Turkish 
sector. In 1975, the Turkish Cypriots 
declared their northern region a sovereign 
state in its own right with the aim of enter- 
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ing into some form of loose association with 
the south, 

The effective partitioning of the island 
into two ethnic homeland states has restored 
peace to Cyprus, but has produced no inter- 
nationally recognized solution and negotia- 
tions towards that end continue. Comment- 
ing on the events in Cyprus, the noted Brit- 
ish journalist, E. V. Hodson, wrote: “Cyprus 
provides the outstanding example of man- 
datory power-sharing between two commu- 
nities—attempted, tried in the fire and found 
wanting. Should we not”, he asked, “recog- 
nise now that mandatory power-sharing and 
democratic majority rule are incompatible 
aims?” 

THE AFRICAN EXPERIENCE 


The experience has been similar in several 
of Britain's former African possessions. For 
example, the Nigerian Federation, with its 
80 million people of diverse ethnic origins 
was held up to the world at its inception as 
& model of peace, harmony and potential 
prosperity—the showplace of democracy in 
Africa. But that was not to be. The Christian 
Ibos of the East, although generally better 
educated and holding leading positions in 
government service, the professions and com- 
merce, frequently found themselves humil- 
lated by the Moslem majority groups. In this 
they saw a threat to their religion, identity 
and way of life. 

The result was their attempt to secede 
from the Federation to seek self-determina- 
tion in a sovereign homeland state they 
named Biafra. In the ensuing three-year war 
between Biafra and Nigeria, some two-million 
people died. In the aftermath, the number of 
States in the Federation was increased in 
efforts to accommodate the ethnic aspira- 
tions existing in Africa’s most populous 
country and its diverse component entities 
are kept together today solely through strict 
repression by a dictatorial military regime 
backed by an army half a million strong. 

Ethnic conflict in post-colonial Africa has 
been widespread regardless of whether the 
former colonial masters were British, Bel- 
gian, French, Italian or Portuguese. In Su- 
dan, a 12 year civil war ended only after the 
Nilotic south was granted regional auton- 
omy by the Arab north. In Zanzibar, the 
Arab population was all but annihilated in a 
swift and brutal massacre soon after Tan- 
zania became independent, and Asians 
throughout East Africa, unable to submerge 
their identity in those of the indigenous 
populations, were humiliated, deprived of 
their property and of their livelihood and 
exiled. In Burundi, a quarter of a million 
people were killed in a struggle for ethnic 
supremacy between the Hutus and Tutsis. 
Although the conflicts in the Horn of Africa 
have been clouded by Super Power inter- 
vention, they are ethnic in origin, both in 
Eritrea and in the Ogaden. In both cases, 
identifiable ethnic groups seek national self- 
determination in territories free from Ethi- 
opian domination. The Angolan situation 
similarly remains an ethnic struggle for self- 
assertion among three different groups. 

Jeane Kirkpatrick of the American En- 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Research 
is puzzled by the lack of realism displayed 
towards Africa in the present administra- 
tion’s policy: “Why, of all the African 
states—or of all states in the world—has the 
President decided that Southern Africa is 
the place in which time has come for a 
political system based on majority rule and 
minority rights? I do not doubt the Presi- 
dent’s sincerity in advocating a democratic 
system in Rhodesia, South West Africa, and 
South Africa; I do not believe that he means 
“black rule’ when he says “majority rule” 
or that he covertly desires to replace white 
Oligarchies with black dictators. But if a 
white oligarchy does not seem to him more 
obnoxious than a black dictatorship, on 
what principle does the President decide that 
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it is more important to establish majority 
rule and minority rights in Southern Africa 
than, say, in Uganda, or Tanzania, or Zaire, 
or Togo, or Ghana, or Nigeria, or Benin, or 
Kenya, or Guinea Bissau, or Niger, Upper 
Volta, Chad, Ethiopia, Somalia, Senegal, Si- 
erra Leone, Camaroons, Mozambique, or An- 
gola? Of for that matter, how does he decide 
that it is more important to have majority 
rule and minority rights in Southern Africa 
than in, say, Cuba, Cambodia, North Korea, 
the Soviet Union, or than in Chile, Para- 
guay, or Panama? The very question testi- 
fles to the difficulties encountered when a 
government attempts to invoke universal 
moral rules as the justification for a policy 
which will necessarily be selectively applied. 
Obviously, the President and his advisers 
need to move beyond the invocation of uni- 
versal values and general principles to the 
knotty business of applying them in this 
notoriously imperfect, intractable world.” 


HOMELANDS IN BRITAIN 


Shed of its empire, Britain today is strain- 
ing herself under demands for national self- 
determination in her Celtic regions. In terms 
of the Devolution of Power legislation 
initiated by the Labour Government, Scot- 
land and Wales are to be granted antono- 
mous legislative assemblies with jurisdiction 
over issues peculiar to these areas. The 
Devolution of Power Bill was prompted by a 
realisation that the rising tide of nationalism 
in Scotland and Wales could not be stemmed 
any longer. 

This urge for national self-determination 
has persisted undiminished since the Treaty 
of Union was signed in 1707. “It created one 
Parliament,” says Scottish MP, Mr. James 
Sillars, “but it did not create one people 
indivisible. To grasp the current realities 
and strains within the Union, we must un- 
derstand that the United Kingdom is a 
multi-national state.” The urge for national 
self-determination, Mr. Sillars adds, “tran- 
scends logic and economic considerations. It 
emerges from a peoples’ belief in their own 
identity, from their need for external recog- 
nition as a full and dignified member of 
world society and from the fundamental hu- 
man need to have self-control over their 
own national life.” 

This view is echoed in several memoranda 
submitted to the Constitutional Commission 
responsible for drawing up the Devolution 
Bill. “Self-government for Wales”, the Welsh 
Nationalist parliamentarian, Mr. Gwynfor 
Evans, submitted, “is not only a moral right, 
but a necessary condition for Welsh national 
survival.” “A form of self-government for 
Scotland is sought as a means of preserving 
and developing the distinctive national life” 
the Church of Scotland declared. 

These views Britain has taken into ac- 
count in reverting to what are, in effect, au- 
tonomous but inter-dependent homelands in 
her Celtic regions. In Northern Ireland too, 
there is a growing body of opinion that sees 
the partitioning of the Province as the only 
viable solution to the conflict that has con- 
tinued since the partitioning of Ireland be- 
tween the descendants of English and Scot- 
tish protestants on the one hand and the 
indigenous Irish Roman Catholics on the 
other almost 80 years ago. 


THE JEWISH HOMELAND 


The quest for a national homeland for the 
Jews is a much older development. In a let- 
ter to Lord Rothschild in 1917, the British 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Balfour, raised anew 
the hope of national self-determination in 
their own homeland among the descendants 
of Jews who had become scattered over the 
Diaspora during the previous two millenia. 
Among other things, Balfour Declaration 
stated: “His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate 
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the achievement of this object.” The Declara- 
tion was in accord with the view of the 
founders of Zionism, Leo Pinsker and Theo- 
dor Herzl: “that only Jewish sovereignty in 
a selected territory could release the Jews 
for all time from persecution and suffering, 
Unless they found a country of their own 
they would always be aliens, dominated, re- 
jected and in economic competition with 
and feared by the majorities among whom 
they lived.” 

The crux of the solution was national in- 
dependence: and it had to be in Palestine, 
the traditional homeland from which they 
had been driven by the Romans. Many alter- 
natives to Palestine had been considered by 
the early Zionist leaders. As early as 1903, 
Britain had offered Herzl the opportunity of 
autonomous Jewish settlement in the British 
East Africa Protectorate. However, the 
“Uganda” solution was eventually rejected 
outright and Herzl’s successors concluded 
that Palestine alone offered the “proper con- 
ditions for Jewish settlement.” Ber Borochov, 
among others, maintained also that the 
Arabs of Palestine at that time were Turkish 
subjects with no national consciousness as 
Palestinians. They would neither be sub- 
jJugated nor colonised by the Jews, but 
would be assimilated to them economically 
and culturally, and since they lacked a na- 
tional consciousness of their own, would 
become part of the Jewish nation. 

The subsequent history of Palestine has 
demonstrated dramatically the error of this 
conclusion. The urge of the Palestine Arabs 
for national self-determination has proved 
itself to be no less strong than that of the 
Jews. It was a factor which Britain also 
failed to foresee. Twenty-two years after the 
Balfour Declaration, the British Government 
proposed in a White Paper the reconciliation 
of Jewish and Arab interests in Palestine 
by means of a power-sharing formula. 

Palestine was to become a bi-national state 
within ten years and the Jews and the Arabs 
were to share governmental responsibility. 
The Second World War intervened. Nazi per- 
secution led to a new flood of immigration 
into Palestine and relations between the 
two population groups became increasingly 
strained. The power-sharing formula failed 
to provide the answer and in May, 1948, the 
state of Israel was proclaimed. Its leaders 
declared that it would be as Jewish as Eng- 
land was English. The Palestinian Arabs— 
the entire Arab world—refused to recognise 
the right of the new state to exist and the 
struggle which began then, has erupted into 
full-scale war on several occasions. 


THE PALESTINE HOMELAND 


One of the effects of these hostilities has 
been to make the Palestine problem more 
intractable and the Palestinians more deter- 
mined than ever to establish an independent 
homeland state of their own—in Palestine. 
Living today within Israel’s borders, in 
Israeli-controlled territory and in neighbour- 
ing Arab states, they are estimated to number 
about 3 million. 

In the Middle East War of 1967, Judaea, 
Samaria and the Gaza Strip were conquered 
by Israel. The Arabs describe these areas as 
occupied territory. The Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Begin, sees them as liberated terri- 
tory. Whichever the case, they constitute the 
region West of the River Jordan which the 
Carter Administration envisages as an auton- 
omous, possibly sovereign homeland for the 
Palestinian Arabs. In July, 1977, the nine 
member states of the European economic 
community aligned themselves with Presi- 
dent Carter's thinking and described their 
stand as one of the most important decisions 
taken by the Community. “The Nine”, their 
joint statement read, “have affirmed their 
belief that a solution to the conflict in the 
Middle East will be possible only if the legiti- 
mate right of the Palestinian people to give 
effective expression to its’ ational identity is 
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translated into fact.” This, the statement 
adds, would take into account the need for 
a Palestinian Homeland. 

Thus the principle of recognising this need 
has been established by the United States, 
nine European countries and 21 Arab states. 
None of them appear deterred by the diminu- 
tive size of the proposed Homeland, its lack 
of economic viability and potential, the fact 
that its borders are in dispute or by its 
inability to accommodate all its people. The 
view of the Homeland advocates is, appar- 
ently, not that all Palestinians should live 
there permanently, but rather that it should 
be the focal point of their national identity 
and political aspirations. The eminent 
British historian, Professor Arnold Toynbee, 
has written for example, that Palestinians 
living elsewhere should have the opportunity 
of participation in deciding the proposed 
Homeland’s future although it cannot guar- 
antee them a permanent home. 


Palestine and Transket 


The parallel with Transkei is apparent. So 
is the paradox. The same considerations that 
have moved most of the Free World to con- 
clude that lasting peace cannot be realised in 
the Middle East unless both the Jews and the 
Arabs of Palestine are each granted a Home- 
land of their own, have led South Africa to 
conclude that lasting peace in her part of 
the world is impossible unless each of the 
nations living there are granted national self- 
determination and sovereignty in traditional 
homelands of their own. 

The national homeland of the Xhosa na- 
tion became the first to be granted inde- 
pendence as the Republic of Transkei on Oc- 
tober 26, 1976. Like the Palestinians, the 
Transkeians number some three-million and 
similarly, many of them do not live perma- 
nently in their Homeland. However, in a series 
of elections held during the 20-year period 
leading up to independence, the Xhosa na- 
tion, including those living outside the 
Transkei, demonstrated that they wished to 
accept it as the focal point of their national 
aspirations. The Republic of Transkei is six 
times larger than the West Bank and several 
times larger than Israel. Like the two Middle 
East areas, it lacks minerals in appreciable 
quantities, but is becoming increasingly in- 
dustrialised and in the agricultural field, has 
the potential to feed 40 million people. By 
comparison, it is therefore, potentially more 
viable than either, yet the international com- 
munity persists in refusing to recognise its 
independence. 

There appear to be several reasons for this 
paradoxical approach. In the first place, the 
international community does not see the 
independence of Transkei, as South Africa 
does, as a move away from racial discrimina- 
tion and domination towards full national 
self-determination, but as a creation of 
apartheid which it condemns as being racist. 

Secondly, the Organization of African 
Unity, and consequently the United Nations, 
have pronounced themselves against what 
they term the Balkanisation of South Africa 
into unviable mini-states. However, tue 
reality is that Transkei is larger than 30 
other member states of the United Nations. 
Economically, it is more viable than 31 UN 
members, has a per capita income greater 
than 20 other independent African states and 
the percentage of its school-going children 
in relation to the total population is far 
higher than anywhere else in Black Africa. 

Thirdly, the independence of Transkei is 
not seen as an act of decolonisation because 
the territory was not perceived as a political 
entity “In the guise of a colonial territory.” 
In this context, the Prime Minister of 
Transkei, Dr. K. D. Matanzima, commented 
on the United Nations resolution requesting 
all member states to withhold recognition 
from his country: “In no less a measure 
than virtually every other Black nation in 
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Africa were Transkeians the victims of 
European imperialism and colonialism of the 
past centuries. 

It is purely an accident of history—over 
which we had no control whatsoever—that 
our colonial rulers, the British, transferred 
their sovereignty over us to another power, 
the Union of South Africa. Had this not hap- 
pened, the power from which our independ- 
ence was to come would have been the 
United Kingdom and not the Republic of 
South Africa. It has truly been said that no 
man can choose his parents. And one of the 
cornerstones of United Nations policy is ab- 
solute rejection of any form of discrimina- 
tion against a man because of birth . . . In 
this latest folly, the United Nations political 
committee is, therefore, once again mani- 
festing double standards which have become 
its hallmark.” 

Since Transkei became independent, a sec- 
ond country, the Republic of Bophutatswana 
has gained its independence from South Af- 
rica and a third, Venda, is to follow suit in 
1979. None of them have been deterred by 
the knowledge that their sovereignty would 
not be granted international recognition— 
because national self-determination tran- 
scended all other considerations as it does 
in the case of the Palestinians. 

The experience in multi-national and 
poly-ethnic societies in Europe, Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa has been that con- 
flict, misery, death, repression and an erosion 
of human rights are inherent in the denial 
of the right to a national identity, self-de- 
termination and a homeland. The question 
that arises is whether the international com- 
munity in general and the Carter Adminis- 
tration in particular, are in fact serving the 
interests of morality and human rights in 
applying a duel ethic in their campaigns, 
supposed to be morally inspired. One is 
tempted to agree with Michael Novak: “one 
of the best ways to create an immoral for- 
eign policy is to try too hard for a moral 
one."@ 


THE SENATE CONSENSUS ON 
RHODESIA: 94 SENATORS 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday, after several hours of de- 
bate, the Senate acted on the issue of 
lifting sanctions against Rhodesia. In the 
course of the debate, the Senate devel- 
oped a significant consensus on the Rho- 
desian situation, a consensus that has 
not existed up until now. 

For, if we examine the voting patterns 
carefully, we note that 42 Senators voted 
for the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Missouri, 
Mr. DanrortH, which would have lifted 
for a 3-month period, beginning Octo- 
ber 1, while 59 Senators voted for the 
alternative offered by the distinguished 
Senators from New Jersey and New York, 
Messrs, Case and Javits. Although the 
Case-Javits amendment imposed condi- 
tions upon the lifting of sanctions, and 
the practical effect is to delay the lifting 
of sanctions until the end of the year, if 
the conditions are met, it nevertheless 
approved the lifting of sanctions uni- 
laterally by the United States. Moreover, 
it implicitly endorsed the validity of the 
internal agreement and of a freely 
elected multiracial government arising 
out of the agreement—even if the Patri- 
otic Front continues to refuse to partici- 
pate. 

If the rollcalls on the Danforth 
amendment and the Case-Javits amend- 
ment are compared, it will be noted that 
only seven Senators voted for both. When 
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this duplication is taken into account, it 
is clear that 94 Senators gave positive 
affirmation to a peaceful, democratic 
settlement in Rhodesia, whether the ter- 
rorist forces like it or not. Indeed, only 
ene Senator voted against both alter- 
natives. 

This represents a remarkable consen- 
sus, considering that only 6 weeks ago, 
it was widely believed that the internal 
settlement had no validity, and that the 
Patriotic Front must participate what- 
ever the terms. It is indeed a strong re- 
buke to the State Department policy for 
Africa, and perhaps a turning point from 
the steady decline of legitimate U.S. in- 
terests in Africa. 

I want to congratulate all those Sena- 
tors who worked so hard to give this is- 
sue the attention that it deserves. In 
particular, I want to point out the dedi- 
cated and energetic efforts of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. HAYAKAWA. As all of our col- 
leagues are aware, the distinguished 
Senator has been to Rhodesia and the 
neighboring countries to see first hand 
what the conditions are and what the 
best solutions might be. Without his 
first-hand knowledge and his enthusiasm 
for promoting a moderate and demo- 
cratic solution for Africa, the Senate 
may not have understood so thoroughly 
what was at stake. 

Similarly, the junior Senator from 
Missouri, Mr. DANFORTH played an en- 
lightened role that dramatized the ur- 
gency of the situation, and the need for 
immediate action. He ably defended his 
amendment against the objections 
raised, and were it not for the lateness 
of the hour, he might have prevailed. 
Nevertheless he contributed in large 
measure to the emphatic shift of opin- 
ion on Rhodesia in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the San Diego Union 
recently recognized the urgency of the 
situation there also. In an editorial on 
July 29, the Union said that time was 
running out, saying: 

Incredibly, the policy of the Carter ad- 
ministration is to continue trade sanctions 
against Rhodesia and otherwise withhold 
support until the government embraces into 
its coalition the Nkomo-Mugabe terrorists. 
Sen. S. I. Hayakawa, who returned from a 
fact-finding trip in Africa last months said 
this would be like “turning Germany over to 
the Baader-Meinhoff gang or Italy over to 
the Red Brigades.” 


The Washington Star, after noting 
that the final vote was a strange vic- 
tory for the administration, said: 

The Senate. , . did seem to be questioning 
the priorities of President Carter and Ambas- 
sador Andrew Young on the African issue. 
These priorities have downplayed questions 
of democracy and racial co-existence under 
the emergent government, while putting top 
stress upon the sympathy enjoyed by Messrs. 
Nkomo and Mugabe among black African 
governments and the Third World generally. 
. .. The signs of restiveness about this on 
Capitol Hill should encourage the admin- 
istration to rethink its unhelpful position 
on the attempt at a peaceful changeover in 
Rhodesia. 


Also in the Washington Star, the dis- 
tinguished political columnist James 
Jackson Kilpatrick said: 


If the mesmerized Mr. Carter cannot be 
persuaded to regain his senses, Congress will 
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have to seize the leadership in this cause. It 
is not too late for the lifting of sanctions, not 
too late for the supply of arms, not too late 
for the United States to exert its political and 
economic power in support of Western values. 

But the tide ebbs, and soon we will pay a 
price in “shallows and miseries” for the weak- 
ness of a president who fumbled in a vital 
hour. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the above mentioned articles 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the San Diego Union, July 29, 1978] 
TIME RUNNING OUT 


Rhodesia promises to be another of those 
small, far-distant countries that suddenly 
become important in history—like Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Ethiopia before World 
War II and Korea and Vietnam since. 

The fate of the whole of southern Africa 
is now intimately involved in the survival 
of Rhodesia. If the transition to black ma- 
jority rule now taking place can succeed 
and if Rhodesia can survive against the cur- 
rent onslaught by Marxist guerrillas and 
prove the viability of a biracial nation, the 
Communist advance against southern Africa 
will be checked and perhaps halted. If, on 
the other hand, Rhodesia falls and goes the 
way of Angola, Zambia, and Mozambique, 
now under Communist domination, then 
Namibia, which is now gaining its inde- 
pendence, Botswana and South Africa may 
not be far behind. 

Rhodesia’'s transition to majority rule be- 
gan on March 3 with the signing of a charter 
providing interim, bi-racial government by 
Prime Minister Ian Smith and black leaders 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa, the Rev. Ndabaningl 
Sitnole and Chief Jeremiah Chirau. It pro- 
vided also acceptance of a new constitution 
by referendum and Parliament on October 
20 of this year and a general election on 
December 4-6 for a 100-seat Parliament con- 
sisting of 72 black seats and 28 white seats. 

Although the parliamentary arrangement 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the black ma- 
jority, there are built-in safeguards for the 
white minority that have been endorsed by 
Rhodesia’s responsible black leadership. 
Nevertheless, the number of seats assigned 
to whites is disproportionately large for the 
1-24 white population ratio and has been 
subject to criticism. While admittedly flawed 
in this respect the new Parliament, never- 
theless, represents a compromise acceptable 
to Rhodesian leaders, white and black, who 
wish to reassure and retain the white man- 
agerial population and prevent the sort of 
collapse into anarchy that followed the flight 
of the Portuguese from Angola. 

Peaceful transition to black-maiority rule 
and the independence of Rhodesia itself are 
threatened by guerrillas supported by Cuba 
and the Soviet Union and based outside the 
country. The Zimbabwe African People’s 
Union led by Joshua Nkomo operates from 
Zambia and is allied in the Patriotic Front 
with Robert Mugabe's Mozambiaque-based 
Zimbabwe African National Union. Nkomo 
and Mugabe have rejected any collaboration 
with the transitional bi-racial government in 
Salisbury and are waging unrelenting war 
against the Rhodesian people. Military opera- 
tions are costing the government more than 
$1 million a day. An average of 30 persons 
are dying daily in the struggle now, mostly 
non-involved civilian victims both black and 
white; 36 white missionaries have been 
butchered in the most hideous manner. As 
of last month, 61 African schools had been 
burned down by the guerrillas and another 
709 closed for security reasons. An estimated 
40,000 rural blacks have fied the fighting in 
Rhodesia’s countryside to squalid slums in 
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the cities. The guerrilla plan is to terrorize 
the populace and prevent the national elec- 
tions in December. Nkomo and Mugabe want 
nothing less than absolute, unshared control 
of the country. 

Incredibly, the policy of the Carter admin- 
istration is to continue trade sanctions 
against Rhodesia and otherwise withhold 
support until the government embraces into 
its coalition the Nkomo-Mugabe terrorists. 
Sen. S. I. Hayakawa, who returned from a 
fact-finding trip in Africa last month, said 
this would be like “turning Germany over to 
the Baader-Meinhoff gang or Italy over to 
the Red Brigades.” 

The administration managed on Wednes- 
day to turn back an effort by Sen. Hayakawa 
and others in the Senate to lift economic 
sanctions against Rhodesia; under a mean- 
ingless compromise, the Senate finally agreed 
sanctions would be lifted if there are free 
elections and if a settlement takes in all 
parties, including anti-government guerrillas. 

With the United States supporting the 
guerrillas, the strain on Rhodesia is begin- 
ning to take its toll. Hundreds of skilled 
whites are emigrating every month, and the 
government is showing signs of weakening— 
of being unable to protect the besieged coun- 
tryside, 

As time runs out in Rhodesia we would do 
well to remember that southern Africa com- 
mands the strategic sea lanes through which 
must pass the super tankers carrying oil from 
the Middle East to Europe. A Free World 
jugular may soon be exposed to the Commu- 
nist knife, and largely because of America’s 
well-intentioned but misguided policy. 


——— 


THE SENATE'S RHODESIAN MESSAGE 


The Senate vote offering a conditional end 
of the Rhodesian embargo falls far short of 
the morale boost hoped for by the interim 
biracial regime in Salisbury. 

The 59-to-36-vote approval of a “com- 
promise” plan submitted by Senators Javits 
and Case would, with concurrence by the 
House, leave it to the Carter administration 
to lift economic sanctions if it feels the con- 
ditions have been met. These would require 
free elections for a new Rhodesian govern- 
ment, and its commitment to negotiate “in 
good faith" with the guerrilla movements 
now warring against the peaceful transition. 
It is questionable whether the participants in 
Rhodesia’s “internal” agreement for black 
majority rule can satisfy a definition of 
“good faith" by a hostile Carter administra- 
tion, and even whether elections can be held 
as planned in December in the face of 
guerrilla attack. 

The inconclusive Senate action headed off 
a vote on a proposal by Senator Helms for an 
outright scrapping of the United Nations- 
endorsed embargo against the formerly 
white-dominated, runaway British colony. 
The deflection of the more forthrieht anti- 
embargo effort was seen as another in a 
string of foreign-policy victories for the 
Carter administration. 

But a strange victory it is. It pits the ad- 
ministration against the moderate black 
leaders who are sharing power in Rhodesia’s 
interim regime, including Bishop Abel Mu- 
zorewa, who was in town lobbying to end 
the embargo. The bishop has probably the 
largest following of Rhodesian blacks. While 
holding such black leaders at arm’s length, 
the administration worries about a role for 
the guerrilla front headed by Joshua Nkomo 
and Robert Mugabe. who want to shoot their 
way to power and whose victims tend to be 
innocent blacks and missionaries. 

The Senate, while not dealing a direct re- 
buff to the administration on the Rhodesian 
embargo, did seem to be questioning the 
priorities of President Carter and Ambas- 
sador Andrew Young on the African issue. 
These priorities have downplayed questions 
of democracy and racial co-existence under 
the emergent government, while putting top 
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stress on the sympathy enjoyed by Messrs. 
Nkomo and Mugabe among black African 
governments and in the Third World general- 
ly. The administration also is concerned 
about the possibility of Russian-Cuban 
intereference in Rhodesia by way of a 
continuing guerrilla war. 

The interests of the real black majority in- 
side Rhodesia, and the chance for creating 
a democratic and economically vigorous Zim- 
babwe with continued white minority par- 
ticipation, get short shrift in such thinking. 
The signs of restiveness about this on Capitol 
Hill should encourage the administration to 
rethink its unhelpful position on the at- 
tempt at a peaceful changeover in Rhodesia. 


[From the Washington Star, July 29, 1978] 
MISSING THE TIDE IN RHODESIA 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


To look upon the darkening picture in 
Rhodesia is to hear again the voice of Brutus: 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
omitted, all the voyage of their life is bound 
in shallows and in miseries.” 

The Western world has missed the flood 
tide in Rhodesia. We are now witnessing, as 
a consequence, the steady disintegration of a 
governmental structure that was the best we 
ever could have hoped for. It was a frail 
structure from the beginning, but it could 
have been buttressed; it could have been 
made solid and secure. Now it threatens to 
fall apart. 

The blame for this catastrophe—and it is 
indeed a catastrophe for the West—lies 
squarely on the head of one man: Jimmy 
Carter, president of the United States. When 
the transitional government was created in 
Salisbury six months ago, Mr. Carter had it 
within his power to take decisive action in 
its behalf. 

What could Mr. Carter have done? 

He could have pulled the British along 
with him to form a united front. The Calla- 
ghan government never has been greatly 
opposed to the Rhodesian coalition. 

Mr. Carter could have asked Congress to 
end sanctions against Rhodesia. Half the 
Senate is demonstrably eager to do precisely 
that. 

Mr. Carter could have authorized the ship- 
ment of arms to the coalition. He could have 
swung the whole impressive weight of the 
United States of America in support of this 
fledgling government that was trying to fly. 

Mr. Carter did none of these things. He 
listened, instead, like Trilby to her dark 
Svengali, to Ambassador Andrew Young. Mr. 
Young has become the leading apologist in 
America for communist adventuring in 
Africa. We may be certain that it was Mr. 
Young's insidious counsel that inclined Mr. 
Carter to insist that the Marxist terrorists of 
Joshua Nkomo and the equally violent parti- 
sans of Robert Mugabe be brought into a 
Rhodesian government. 

Nkomo and Mugabe compose what is 
known. with cruel cynicism. as the “Patriotic 
Front.” Patriots? Applied to these opportu- 
nists, the word turns sour in the mouth. 

Nkomo has at least the virtue of honesty. 
He is honestly a villain. He has no idea of 
instituting democracy. The thought of one 
man, one vote, is a thought he dismissed 
long ago. His purpose is brutally simple: 
His purpose is to seize power at the end of 
a Soviet automatic rifle, and to hold power 
by the suppression of every civil liberty Mr. 
Carter presumably upholds. 

The world has seen examples of these pa- 
triots at work in recent weeks. What have 
the patriots done? Let us see. They have 
massacred white missionaries and innocent 
blacks alike. They have engaged in arson, 
rape and pillage. The mutilation of their 
victims, prior to death, has been overwhelm- 
ingly documented. 
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These are the heroes, the democrats, the 
statesmen whom Messrs. Carter and Young 
would put in power. What a travesty upon 
reason! 

The administration's hazy view is that 
Nkomo and Mugabe command the loyalty of 
a majority of Rhodesian’s 6 million blacks. 
Do they indeed? If this is so, the truth of 
the proposition could be demonstrated at 
the polls. But the two patriots have spurned 
elections. They want no part of elections. By 
bluff and by bluster and by terrorism they 
have enlisted other dictators and one-party 
rulers, forming most of the membership of 
the Organization of African Unity, to support 
their cause. And a few days ago the OAU 
dutifully claqued its canned applause. 

With American support, the transitional 
government in Salisbury could yet succeed. 
What's in it for us? 

We would have in the heart of southern 
Africa a pro-Western, anti-communist ally. 
We would have in Rhodesia a genuinely 
multi-racial government prepared to demon- 
strate, as a few other emerging African 
nations already have demonstrated, that 
stability can be responsibly achieved. We 
would have an island of order between the 
seas of chaos in Mozambique and Angola. We 
would have preserved some of the candles of 
civilization. 

If the mesmerized Mr. Carter cannot be 
persuaded to regain his senses, Congress will 
have to seize the leadership in this cause. It 
is not too late for the lifting of sanctions, 
not too late for the supply of arms, not too 
late for the United States to exert its politi- 
cal and economic power in support of West- 
ern values. 

But the tide ebbs, and soon we will pay 
a price in “shallows and miseries” for the 
weakness of a president who fumbled in a 
vital hour. 


AN ELOQUENT ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MOYNIHAN 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Moynruan) delivered on March 28 
the annual Herbert H. Lehman memo- 
rial lecture. The occasion marked the 
100th birthday of the late Senator Leh- 
man, whom I knew in the early 1950’s 
when I was a Senate staff member. 

I am always impressed with the elo- 
quence of my friend from New York, and 
particularly so in the instance of his 
address in March at Herbert H. Lehman 
College. Par MOYNIHAN is a friend whom 
I greatly admire. We do not always agree 
on issues coming before the Senate, but 
Part is the kind of friend with whom it is 
easy to agree to disagree agreeably. 

I think Senators and others who read 
the Recorp will be greatly interested in 
the text of Senator Moynrman’s address, 
along with the introduction by Dr. Leon- 
ard Lief, president of Herbert H. Leh- 
man College. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the texts of both be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN IMPERIAL PRESIDENCY LEADS TO AN IM- 
PERIAL CONGRESS LEADS TO AN IMPERIAL JU- 
DICIARY: THE IRON LAW OF EMULATION 
(By Senator DANIEL Patrick MOYNIHAN) 

(Introduction by Dr. Leonard Lief, President 

of Herbert H, Lehman College) 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I welcome you to 
the annual Herbert H. Lehman Memorial 


Lecture. Every year at this time we commem- 
orate the birth of Herbert H. Lehman, Gover- 
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nor of New York State, head of the largest 
relief and rehabilitation effort the world has 
ever seen, and United States Senator from 
New York. Today marks his 100th birthday 
and it also foreshadows the tenth anniver- 
sary of this College which will occur on 
July 1, 1978. Before going on I want to intro- 
duce several distinguished guests, two of 
whom were here on March 28, 1969, when the 
College was formally dedicated, and paren- 
thetically, I was formally inaugurated. Iron- 
ically, the occasion took place not on this 
campus but a little south of us at Walton 
High School, which had a larger and more 
suitable auditorium than we did, a condi- 
tion we are in the process of changing. First 
I want to introduce someone whose presence 
has always meant a good deal to me and who 
on that occasion accompanied his mother: 
Mr. John Lehman. Another distinguished 
guest, who was present on that occasion and 
who indeed gave the dedicatory speech com- 
memorating not only the beginning of the 
College but the career of the great man for 
whom the College is named, is a United 
States district judge in the Southern District 
of New York, Judge Edward Weinfeld. In 
addition, I wish to introduce two guests who 
were not at Walton High School on March 28, 
1969. One was in Albany getting ready for his 
triumphant return to the borough he knew 
well and who in a few months would be 
elected Borough President. He and I have, in 
one sense, grown up together. A good friend 
to the College, the President of the Borough 
of The Bronx, Robert Abrams. And another 
man who on that date in 1969 resided in the 
bucolic town of Pittsburgh and who decided 
a few years later he needed a little excite- 
ment, not too much, and came to New York 
City to head up The City University. The 
Chancellor of that University—Robert J. 
Kibbee. 


Our guest today will talk about the life of 
the man for whom this College is named. 
Many people in the audience never knew 
Governor Lehman, although many knew his 
gracious and charming wife, Edith Altschul 
Lehman. We commemorate this birthdate, 
and particularly this 100th birthdate, be- 
cause Herbert H. Lehman represents the best 
in public service and because he is a con- 
stant reminder of truth and compassion in 
and out of government, of courage in and 
out of government. It has almost become a 
cliché to say that Herbert Lehman was the 
conscience of the Senate, but he was, and 
probably always will be, and this at times 
when younger and more vigorous men shy 
away from difficulties within the Senate. It 
was Senator Lehman who armed himself 
against a sea of troubles and took on the 
most malevolent forces the country had 
seen. It is, of course, an oversimplification to 
Say that with the death of Herbert Lehman 
the fortunes of the country turned down- 
ward. But with his death a major voice op- 
posed to trends inimical to a democracy was 
silenced. The malaise that began to grip the 
country in the mid-sixties has been described 
by our guest as follows: “It is the vibrant, 
established, coming young people of the na- 
tion who in large numbers have learned to 
distrust their government, and in many ways 
to loathe their society. They are not yet in 
power. They will be. When that day comes, 
their understanding of their country will 
have been shaped by the traumas of the 
1960s.” He wrote that in 1968 about the period 
of the 60s, most of the events coming after 
the death of Lehman. 

It is fitting that another United States 
Senator from New York should give this ad- 
dress, not only because he is from that same 
body but because he, too, has grappled with 
the problems of the downtrodden, the poor, 
and the less gifted, His background is com- 
pletely different from that of Herbert Leh- 
man. He grew up as did many of his genera- 
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tion without money and without hope for a 
bright future. He worked on the docks in the 
City, graduated from Benjamin Franklin 
High School, and then, again, as so many of 
his generation in the City, took an entrance 
examination and went to City College. Serv- 
ice in the United States Navy and the G.I. 
Bill sent him off to Tufts, where he com- 
pleted his undergraduate work and where he 
received his Ph.D. from the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy. 

His impressive scholarly achievements 
have gone hand in hand with an equally im- 
pressive career in public service. For three 
years the Director of the Joint Center of 
Urban Studies of M.I.T. and Harvard, he also 
served as Professor of Education and Urban 
Politics and Professor of Government at Har- 
vard for ten years, interspersed with service 
to the Government. He has served in the 
cabinet or subcabinet of four presidents, as 
Ambassador to India, as permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, and all the 
time writing books and articles largely on 
poverty and education. He is a writer and a 
doer, an administrator and a teacher, an 
intellectual and a politician, combinations 
not thought highly desirable in this country, 
or in most places, come to think of it. But 
if anyone can prove that it is possible and 
even desirable to have a first-rate intelli- 
gence and a gift for getting things done, 
this man will. Ladies and gentlemen it is 
my privilege to introduce the United States 
Senator from New York, the honorable Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR DANIEL PATRICK MOYNI- 
HAN: “AN IMPERIAL PRESIDENCY LEADS TO AN 
IMPERIAL CONGRESS LEADS TO AN IMPERIAL 
JUDICIARY: THE IRON LAW OF EMULATION” 


The question of size and of effectiveness in 
American government is beginning to take 
on aspects of Constitutional as against 
merely political debate.: For the better part 
of a century now, those who have objected 
to the size of government, especially the na- 
tional government, have typically been ob- 
jecting to the new functions the government 
was seeking to carry out. There was always a 
not especially well hidden agenda in the ob- 
jection to government growth as such. Of 
late, however, we encounter the argument 
that government growth has not added to the 
effectiveness of government, but may even 
have impeded it. The question appears even 
where it is not directly posed. Thus a year 
after the inauguration of President Jimmy 
Carter the nation was awash with wonder 
that so much was being attempted and 
seemingly so little achieved. At first political 
explanations were put forward for this, prin- 
cipally that the President’s difficulties were 
of his own making. But then, with increas- 
ing frequency, commentators asked whether 
the more important explanation was to be 
found in the way our government at present 
works, or does not work. It is a matter that 
deserves enquiry. 

Further, to the degree we are dealing with 
a question of Constitutional dimension, it 
deserves enquiry carried forward in the spirit 
of the framers of the Constitution, which 
was very much a scientific spirit. 

The establishment of the American gov- 
ernment in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century was a distinctive event in many 
ways, but in none more than the belief of 
those involved that they were acting upon 
scientific principles. These included princi- 
ples of political science which was seen as & 
branch of an essentially unified science. 
Hamilton noted, in the ninth Federalist 
paper, that previous republics had had such 
stormy histories that republicanism had ad- 
mittedly fallen somewhat into disrepute. 
This tendency, however, could be overcome 
thanks to progress in political science: 

“The science of politics, however, like most 
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other sciences has received great improve- 
ment. The efficacy of various principles is 
now well understood, which were either not 
known at all, or imperfectly known to the 
ancients.” ? 

Hamilton went on to cite, as examples of 
“new discoveries,” the various constitutional 
institutions with which we are now familiar: 
separation of powers, the system of checks 
and balances, popular representation in the 
legislature, the independent judiciary, and 
so on. 

Whatever the impression, American gov- 
ernment has maintained this early disposi- 
tion. American political sclence has for the 
most part been a pragmatic discipline, while 
American political scientists have not always 
been impractical men, The sixth president of 
the American Political Science Association 
became the twenty-eighth President of the 
United States. The profession continues in 
the service of government largely conceived. 

It is in order then to expect that there 
should now be forthcoming a considerable 
effort to diagnose what so many consider to 
be the sickness of government in our time, 
a sickness associated with grossness, with 
the proposition that government is too big 
and doesn't work. 

Within the Federal government (and prob- 
ably at other levels also) developments now 
several generations old have caused the Ex- 
ecutive branch to become greatly enlarged, 
and apparently in consequence to function 
with greater difficulty. These developments 
have more recently appeared in the Legisla- 
tive branch, which commences to have sim- 
ilar difficulties. They are only just now be- 
ginning to appear within the Judiciary, but 
it may be forecast that such difficulties will 
shortly appear there as well. 

In the effort to understand, a good place to 
begin is with the familiar notion that by 
creating three branches and a system of 
“checks and balances” which enabled each 
to impede the functioning of the others, the 
framers of the Constitution bullt conflict 
into the American system. The framers did 
not regard conflict as dysfunctional. They 
thought it was inevitable, and on the whole 
desirable. If they had a disposition, it was 
for more, not less. 

This was a bold idea then and it remains 
a bold idea today. Most governing systems 
assume an inherent and ever more manifest 
harmony of interests and compatibility of 
behavior. Marxists, for example, presumably 
still anticipate the withering away of a con- 
flict-free Soviet state. As we look at the ex- 
perience of the two systems of government, 
those who devised the American one surely 
emerge as men who knew more about what 
the world is really like. Or, alternatively, who 
were more honest about it. 

In that same spirit of realism, James Q. 
Wilson—the political scientist of our genera- 
tion who has more usefully studied bureauc- 
racy in its various adversarial modes—holds 
that organizations come to resemble the or- 
ganizations they are in conflict with. If one 
football team begins using offensive and de- 
fensive squads, its opponents will soon be 
doing so too. More as the German sociologist 
Georg Simmel pointed out in the early years 
of the century, organizations in conflict may 
wish their opponents to resemble them, even, 
surprisingly, in the degree of their power. 
Elaborating on Simmel, Lewis Coser writes: 

“If ... there exists a rough balance of 
power, as in pluralistic, multigroup societies 
the more strongly organized adversary may 
actually prefer that the weaker not fight 
with “unconventional weapons” (corre- 
sponding to a different organizational struc- 
ture), but use weapons similar to his own, 
making it possible to fight according to com- 
parable rules.” * 

This insight clarifies many otherwise in- 
explicable phenomena, as in labor relations 
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where after a certain point big employers 
clearly preferred to deal with big unions; or, 
conversely, where early on Samuel Gompers 
seeking to organize American workers, en- 
couraged employers to organize as well. 

The applicability of this theory—which 
might be called the Iron Law of Emulation— 
to American government is clear. We may 
put it thus: Whenever any branch of the 
government acquires a new technique which 
enhances its power in relation to the other 
branches, that technique will soon be 
adopted by those other branches as well. 

Consider the Bureau of the Budget, estab- 
lished in 1921. Although initially located in 
the Treasury Department, the Bureau of the 
Budget was always under the immediate di- 
rection of the President, and in 1939 was 
transferred to the Executive Office of the 
President which had itself by then grown 
considerably.‘ The Bureau of the Budget gave 
the President an enormous advantage over 
the Congress. In this all-important function 
of government, the President had a unified, 
centralized command as against a dispersed 
and often internally divided Congressional 
force. Congress sustained defeat after defeat 
as successive Presidents raised federal expen- 
ditures to ever new heights. Interestingly, it 
was only when the time came that Congress 
for once wished to spend more money than 
the President—which is to say during the im- 
poundment controversy with President Nixon 
in 1973-74—that Congress created a Congres- 
sional Budget Office of its own, and a rough 
equivalence of competence with respect to 
the techniques of fiscal management and 
disputation was achieved. 

It might have been supposed that the Ex- 
ecutive would have resisted this, but the evi- 
dence (confirming Simmel) is otherwise. The 
Executive seems almost to have welcomed the 
appearance at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue of an organization similar to his own 
with which to conduct the annual Battle of 
the Budget. We can assume that at OMB it is 
much more agreeable to be dealing with of- 
ficials at the CBO who know what the GNP 
deflator for the last Fiscal Year is, and who 
care. 

This migration of technique from the Exec- 
utive to the Legislative has been going on 
from the beginning of the 20th century. Fur- 
ther thought would likely produce a more 
respectable taxonomy, but present purposes 
will be served by a list that begins with phys- 
ical structures and ends with personal attri- 
butes 

In 1902 President Theodore Roosevelt built 
the West Wing of the White House, where 
the Oval Office was located. Of a sudden the 
President was an executive. He no longer 
worked in his living room, but had an office 
building in the manner of the business lead- 
ers of the age. (Here one observes the federal 
government as a whole adopting the tech- 
niques of the business world with which it 
was then increasingly in conflict.) The very 
next year the House of Representatives voted 
itself an office building, and the year after 
that the Senate did also. 

As is well known, each branch continues 
to build more office buildings for itself, each 
of which fills up (such are the demands of 
the conflict with the other branches) until 
overcrowding requires yet another building. 

The Presidency acquired an investigative 
organization, the FBI (technically in 1908, 
but reaching its famous status in 1924, with 
the appointment of J. Edgar Hoover as Di- 
rector), which was a formidable if not always 
straightforward weapon. There is now discus- 
sion in the Senate of establishing an investi- 
gatory arm for such purposes as screening 
Presidential appointees, a function now per- 
formed by the FBI. 

Access to foreign intelligence is a key ele- 
ment in getting one’s way in disputes over 
foreign policy. In 1947 the Presidency ob- 
tained the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
for a period was uncontested master of the 
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intelligence “secrets.” Congress retaliated not 
by establishing an intelligence service of its 
own, but by creating, in 1976, the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence with complete 
access to CIA information. The House, in 
1977, established a similar committee. 

In 1962 the President acquired the Office 
of Science and Technology, having previ- 
ously, in 1957, established the President's 
Science Advisory Committee. In 1974 Con- 
gress acquired the Office of Technology As- 
sessment with an Advisory Council that 
serves essentially the same function that 
PSAC once did. (Like the Congressional 
Budget Office, the Advisory Council to the 
Office of Technology Assessment was first 
headed by a Democrat who had been dis- 
placed from equivalent or comparable posi- 
tions in the Executive branch when a Re- 
publican administration came to power.) 

The man who has traveled abroad has an 
advantage in certain kinds of arguments over 
the one who has not, President and Congress 
stayed home until 1905 when President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt went to Panama, Next, Presi- 
dent Taft went there also. Then President 
Wilson went to Paris. A generation later 
Presidents spent an important segment of 
their time traveling in other countries. In 
1954 Congress began to provide easily acces- 
sible funds for its own travel abroad. By now 
Presidential party and Congressional groups 
crisscross each other in the farthest reaches 
of the planet. The practice seems to have 
begun of Presidents’ arranging to meet Con- 
gressmen abroad, possibly because of diffi- 
culty in getting their schedules together in 
Washington. 

Foreign travel is one source of specialized 
knowledge, the characteristic technique of 
modern organization. Economic knowledge 
is, of course, another such technique, In 
1946 the Presidency obtained the Council of 
Economic Advisers, a powerful institution 
not really matched by the Joint Ecoonmic 
Committee established by the same legisla- 
tion. Still, the staff of that committee does 
give Congress its own experts with which to 
dispute those of the President. 

This pattern—of the Executive branch ac- 
quiring a new technique, followed one, two, 
or three decades later by an equivalent ac- 
tion on the part of the Congress—is now well 
set; and it has come to involve the Congress 
in a great many executive functions, Thus in 
1963 the Presidency acquired the Special Rep- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations. In 1973 
the Senate Finance Committee established 
a Subcommittee on International Trade 
whose numbers are official advisers to the 
President's trade negotiators. In part, this 
mixing of functions may be seen as an at- 
tempt by one branch to prevail in conflict 
by co-opting the other, which it invites into 
the decision-making process so that the final 
decision will be supported. But in even larger 
part it is an instance of the Iron Law of 
Emulation. 

In the 1930's the size of the Executive 
branch became an issue which the Congres- 
sional party, if that term may be allowed, 
used against the Presidential party. In 1976, 
when he raised the issue of the “Billion Dol- 
lar Congress,” President Ford completed the 
cycle, as we might say. Both branches may 
now attack each other for size. 

A more subtle process involves the emula- 
tion by one branch of another in order to 
eliminate any appearance of disparate levels 
of legitimacy. As early as 1941 the executive 
branch established the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices. In 1975 members of 
the House established a Fair Employment 
Practices Committee (with an interesting 
mix of Representatives and staff members). 
A Senate bar on employment discrimination 
was adopted in 1977. 

Similarly with ethical standards. For mem- 
bers of the Executive, such standards, includ- 
ing financial disclosure, were promulgated 
by President Johnson in 1965. The House 
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created a Committee on Official Conduct in 
1967. In 1976, the Commission on the Opera- 
tion of the Senate, chaired by former Senator 
Harold Hughes, advocated the adoption of 
explicit standards. The task was completed 
by a committee chaired by Senator Gaylord 
Nelson, and resulted in the Senate’s adoption 
of such a code in April of 1977. 

The bureaucratized and differentiated 
structure of the Executive and; increasingly, 
the Legislative branches has not yet appeared 
in the judiciary. But there are signs that the 
judiciary is beginning to take on functions 
which are invariably associated with bureau- 
cratization and differentiation. This is the 
rise of what Abram Chayes, in a May, 1976 
Harvard Law Review article, has called 
“public-law litigation.”® Traditionally ad- 
judication has been understood to be a proc- 
ess for resolving disputes among private 
parties which have not been privately settled. 
But Chayes holds this traditional view can- 
not account for much of what is now actually 
happening in federal trial courts. Civil litiga- 
tion increasingly involves determination of 
issues of public law, whether statutory or 
constitutional, and frequently terminates in 
an on-going affirmative decree. The lawsuit 
does not merely clarify the meaning of the 
law, remitting the parties to private ordering 
of their affairs, but itself establishes a regime 
ordering the future interaction of the parties 
and of absentees as well, subjecting them to 
continuing judicial oversight. 

Professor Chayes contends that such a role 
for the courts, pursued through decrees in 
class-action suits, is unprecedented and 
raises serious concerns of legitimacy. He al- 
lows that the experience so far has been 
mixed. Reapportionment decrees, as an ex- 
ample, have in his view worked well, but it 
remains to be seen how successful federal 
judges will be at running mental institu- 
tions. He is, however, optimistic: 

“[D]espite its well-rehearsed inadequacies, 
the judiciary may have some important 
institutional advantages for the tasks it is 
assuming: 

“First, and perhaps most important, is that 
the process is presided over by a judge. His 
professional tradition insulates him from 
narrow political pressures, but, given the 
operation of the federal appointive power and 
the demands of the contemporary law prac- 
tice, he is likely to have some experience of 
the political process and acquaintance with a 
fairly broad range of public policy problems. 

“Second, the public-law model permits ad- 
hoc applications of broad national policy in 
situations of limited scope. The solution can 
be tailored to the needs of the particular 
situation and flexibility administered or 
modified as experience develops with the re- 
gime established in the particular case. 

“Third, the procedure permits a relatively 
high degree of participation by representa- 
tives of those who will be directly affected by 
the decision. ... 

“Fourth, the court, although traditionally 
thought less competent than legislatures or 
administrative agencies in gathering and as- 
sessing information, may have unsuspected 
advantages in this regard... . 

“Fifth, the judicial process is an effective 
mechanism for registering and responding to 
grievances generated by the operation of pub- 
lic programs in a regulatory state. ... 

“Sixth, the judiciary has the advantage of 
being non-bureaucratic. It is effective in tap- 
ping energies and resources outside itself and 
outside the government in the exploration of 
the situation and the assessment of remedies. 
It does not work through a rigid, multi- 
layered hierarchy of numerous officials, but 
through a smallish, representative task force, 
assembled ad hoc, and easily dismantled 
when the problem is finally resolved... "° 

But if the federal courts are going to make 
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law (a legislative function) and enforce law 
(an executive function—which is what 
Chayes’s term “the public-law litigation 
model” implies—they are inevitably going to 
find themselves in conflict with the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. In that conflict 
they will just as ineluctably be led to adopt 
the techniques of the other two branches in 
order to prevail in the ensuing conflict; and 
they will be encouraged to do so, as Simmel 
reminds us. They will thus develop a “rigid, 
multilayered hierarchy of numerous officials” 
of their own. 

On this point I find Donald L, Horowitz, 
in his fine study The Courts and Social 
Policy, rather more persuasive than Chayes. 
After examining four cases of “public-law 
litigation” Horowitz concludes: 

“The four cases make plain the impotence 
of the courts to supervise the implementa- 
tion of their decrees, their impatience with 
protracted litigation, and their limited 
ability to monitor the consequences of their 
action. Called upon increasingly to per- 
form administrative functions because they 
are not burdened with administrative rigidi- 
ti-3, the courts are are also not blessed with 
administrative capabilities.” 7 

What experience suggests, however, is that 
if an organization in need of administrative 
capabilities does not have them, it will seek 
to acquire them. 

Politics, as Maurice Cranston contended in 
his inaugural lecture (1971) at the London 
School of Economics, is an argument about 
the future.’ Rarely is any person or party 
entirely correct; usually predictions are sig- 
nificantly wrong. Up until now, the primary 
task of the federal courts has been to rule 
on the meaning of existing laws, the Con- 
stitution foremost. The judges and justices 
could with some equanimity rule on just 
what the Founding Fathers intended, for it 
was extremely difficult to prove they were 
wrong, and in any event they never are 
wrong until they themselves so decree. 
(Thus the Brown [1954] decision declared 
Plessy v. Ferguson [1896] to have been 
wrong. At this moment a considerable num- 
ber of scholars, notably Walter Berns in his 
recent The First Amendment and the Fu- 
ture of American Democracy, holds that the 
Court’s interpretation of the “establishment 
clause” of the First Amendment is simply 
wrong. But until the Court changes its 
mind, the interpretation stands.) 

But what about predictions of the future, 
where most of us mostly are wrong and can 
be shown to be? What about predictions of 
the therapeutic consequences of one form 
of psychiatric aid as against another? A 
court without an elaborate bureaucracy to 
fuzz the results and conceal its mistakes will 
soon be judged no court at all, but merely 
a panel of well-intentioned amateurs ex- 
posed to all the world as bumblers. The 
court will get a bureaucracy. 

And more, if some “master plans” are Im- 
plemented. In 1975, the Architect of the 
Capitol was authorized by Congress “to pre- 
pare studies and develop a Master Plan for 
future developments within the United 
States Capitol Grounds, for the future en- 
largement of the grounds. . . .” Phase II of 
the Architect’s report appeared in August 
1977. Note these passages concerning the Su- 
preme Court: 

“The Office of the Marshal and the Admin- 
istrative Assistant to the Chief Justice have 
outlined the Court's current and future space 
needs based on trends in employment and 
the Court's load. Since 1970 there has been 
a steady increase in support positions. To 
maintain the high quality of judicial con- 
sideration of an increasing case load, addi- 
tional Law Clerks, Secretarial and Messenger 
positions were added to the staffs of the Jus- 
tices’ Chambers. This has also led to the 
creation of a Legal Office staffed by career 
professionals. Of similar importance has been 
the appearance of career professionals in 
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various offices of the Court to meet the chal- 
lenges that have been experienced through- 
out the Federal and State Judiciaries."” ° 

In predictable response the Executive has 
been getting itself judges. In August of 1972, 
the title “Hearing Examiner” within the Ex- 
ecutive branch was changed to “Administra- 
tive Law Judge.” Indeed there are now 1071 
administrative-law officers in the Executive 
branch who are formally designated “Ad- 
ministrative Law Judge.” Twenty-nine agen- 
cies of the Executive branch now have such 
judges; the Social Security Administration 
alone has 660, In the meanwhile, there are 
another 100 examiners, attorneys, and ap- 
peal-board members within the Executive 
branch who seem to have appropriated the 
title of “Administrative Judge,” though this 
is not a “proper” Civil Service category. 

Once again, a more elaborate taxonomy 
will perhaps be developed some day, but the 
general pattern seems distinct. We don't yet 
think of this as a generalized pattern, but we 
behave as if the pattern had become gen- 
eral. Thus in the 1930s the Congressional 
party (as it were) directed its strongest at- 
tack against the growth of the Executive 
under the New Deal. A generation or so later 
the Presidential party in the person of Ger- 
ald Ford attacked “the Billion Dollar Con- 
gress." In that same election year, the suc- 
cessful candidate, Jimmy Carter, attacked 
both, with special emphasis on the “bloated, 
horrible bureaucracy.” 

In recent Senate hearings, Claiborne Pell of 
Rhode Island, an exceptionally careful and 
insightful committee chairman, observed 
that the Senate budget for Fiscal Year 1978 
was to be greater than the budget of 74 
countries. The Washington Post Magazine of 
April 23, 1978 featured on its cover a story 
entitled, The Senate: Snarled in Bureauc- 
racy?” This story, well done, was nonethe- 
less perfectly recognizable as the same story 
that began to be written about the Executive 
a generation or so earlier. The judiciary'’s 
time is at hand, as evidenced by the appear- 
ance of scholarly works—Nathan Glazer's 
“The Imperial Judiciary"—which will be fol- 
lowed by journalism. 

The most consequential result of all this 
is overwork. It may come as a surprise to the 
public to learn that persons in authority in 
government are overworked, but almost all 
are. To be sure, persons who are overworked 
do not necessarily achieve a great deal. In- 
deed, overwork typically appears at a point 
where productivity begins to fall off. The 
whole of modern government is made up of 
men and women trying to jam ever greater 
resources into the ever tightening angle of 
an asymptotic production curve. 

Overwork begins as a technique: a new 
way of achieving a goal, usually that of pre- 
vailing in some conflict. (Whatever, if any- 
thing, scientific management may have to 
say on the subject, I offer the impression that 
overwork begins at some point between a 
sixty-and-seventy-hour work-week made a 
year-'round routine.) But it soon became a 
condition in its own right, rather like bu- 
reaucracy itself. And as with most of the 
techniques we have discussed, overwork first 
appeared in the Executive. 

In general, the modern economy has 
brought about an inversion of effort as be- 
tween managerial and production workers. 
What were known as “bankers’ hours" cer- 
tainly obtained in the government offices of 
the 19th century when there really wasn't 
that much for bankers or bureaucracies to 
do. Recall Trollope’s portrait in The Three 
Clerks (1879) of Mr. Fidus Neverbend, the 
premier workaholic in the Civil Service of 
his time: 

“Mr. Fidus Neverbend was an absolute 
dragon of honesty.... 

“A quarter of an hour spent over a news- 
paper was in his eyes a downright robbery. 
If he saw a man so employed, he would 
divide out the total of salary into hourly 
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portions, and tell him to a fraction of how 
much he was defrauding the public. If he ate 
a biscuit in the middle of the day, he did 
so with his eyes firmly fixed on some docu- 
ment, and he had never been known to be 
absent from his office after ten or before 
four.” 10 

In other words, this compulsive wretch 
worked a full six-hour day! 

Or consider the rather more inspiring fig- 
ure of Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of State 
during the administration of President 
Hoover, a time of vast international crisis. 
Hoover responded by spending even more 
time on the job; Stimson responded by horse- 
back riding. Mr. Stimson and McGeorge 
Bundy write: 

“Mr. Hoover was a worker, capable of more 
intense and prolonged intellectual effort 
than any other man Stimson ever met; his 
cure for all his troubles as President was 
more and harder work. Stimson was not made 
that way; his strength depended on regular 
rest, substantial vacations, and constant 
physical exercise, nor did he accept as suit- 
able exercise Mr. Hoover's game of medicine 
ball—it seemed to him as dull as weight lift- 
ing, and about as refreshing. More and more 
after the middle of 1930 Stimson found him- 
self oppressed by the official atmosphere of 
Washington. 

“As with much else in the New Deal, then, 
overwork began with Hoover, and was soon 
institutionalized. Government became some- 
thing of a trial of strength. Those in the Cab- 
inet and the White House not capable of 
sixteen hour days were driven from the field 
as inexorably as were the fainthearted and 
weaklimbed in the tournaments of medieval 
courts. This became deliberate; working 
longer than a competitor became a tech- 
nique.” 2 

Invariably overwork soon appeared in Con- 
gress. President Roosevelt's Hundred Days 
are so designated because his first Congress 
met March 9, 1933, and went home June 15, 
not to return until the following January 
(for a long session that lasted until June 18). 
To the Jeffersonian mind, after all, a great 
attraction of Washington as the seat of gov- 
ernment was that it turned malarial in April, 
so that any Congressman who stayed on until 
May might not be back in December! But 
with the 1930s sessions began to lengthen. 
Then came war, and the first session of the 
Tith Congress (1941) met for 365 days. After 
the war, the duration of sessions dropped 
back, but in the 1960s it lengthened again. 
The first session of the 91st Congress (1969) 
ran 355 days. The Congress is now almost 
permanently in session. 

The number of votes per session has in- 
er.ased considerably more than the number 
of days. In the first session of the 83rd Con- 
gress (1953) there were 80 votes in the Sen- 
ate and 71 in the House. In the first session 
of the 95th Congress (1977) there were 636 
and 706 respectively. A Congressional study 
committee in 1977 found that for one-third 
of their day Members of the House were sup- 
posed to be in at least two places at once, 
this being the result of multiple committee 
assignments. 

Time, of course, is what is most in demand 
in an overworked institution. Energy is what 
is most lacking. “Energy in the Executive,” 
said Hamilton, “is a leading character in the 
definition of good government.” 1? Something 
not different is the case with the Legislative. 
But energy is the first quality to disappear 
when the workload becomes too heavy. En- 
ergy and creativity. 

Thus in the sixteenth month of the Car- 
ter Administration the Wall Street Journal 
reported “combat fatigue” had already set 
in. “A key White House Aide talks of leaving. 
The general reason; loss of the exhilaration 
needed to endure 70-hour work weeks.” 4 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Good men and women, who should be just 
about, in an earlier image, getting their sec- 
ond wind, were already used up. Absurd 
waste, but part of the system they were 
caught up in. To relieve the burden President 
Carter proposed just the wrong remedy. In 
February 1978 he asked the Congress to make 
permanent his authority to hire additional 
“supergrade" and “executive level” employees 
for his immediate White House staff. This is 
surely startling in a Chief Executive who 
came to office not just formally pledged to 
cut the size of his office (as Presidents now 
routinely do) but seemingly determined to 
do so. Any new top executives will, of course, 
require that everyone already there work 
even harder to keep up with one another. 

Overwork is typically followed by efforts to 
improve efficiency along lines of organiza- 
tional rationalism. The first such effort in 
the Executive, the Commission of Depart- 
ment Methods, headed by Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Charles Hallin Keep, was 
established in 1905. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt established the more noted Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, 
headed by Louis Brownlow, in 1936. The first 
Congressional committee of this sort was the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, established at the end of 1944 and 
chaired by Senator Robert LaFolette, Jr. of 
Wisconsin. Many of its recommendations 
became part of the landmark Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. It was this law 
which established “professional” committee 
staff for the Congress, the Congressional 
variant of the Civil Service, to be appointed 
“without regard to political affiliations and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform the 
duties of the office.” 1 

The most recent, and notable, effort in the 
legislative was the Commission on the Opera- 
tion of the Senate established in 1975. The 
report, Toward a Modern Senate, was notable 
for a refreshingly candid statement of the 
nature of a Senator's day—“‘long, fragmented, 
and unpredictable. On the average, Senators 
put in an eleven hour day” “—and not less 
candid statement of the goal to help Con- 
gress organize to counter the expanding 
power of the Presidency and the Executive 
branch, “an expansion that recently threat- 
ened to upset the Constitutional separation 
of powers .. .""™ Predictably, the Commis- 
sion proposed that the Senate adopt more of 
the techniques of the Executive. 

Already the Legislative branch had ac- 
quired one of the more important powers of 
the Executive, the “Congressional Veto” 
which was created by the Reorganization Act 
of 1932, and serves very much as does the 
executive veto provided in the Constitution. 
In 1975 alone Congressional veto provisions 
were incorporated into 58 laws. 

As in the case of its acquisition of judges, 
the Executive branch has responded in turn 
to competition from the Legislative by emu- 
lating some of its techniques. We could, for 
example, interpret the establishment, and 
now proliferation, of independent regulatory 
commissions—standing committees, as it 
were—as a legislative technique planted in 
the executive. This begins, of course, with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1887, an 
era of relative Congressional ascendancy over 
the Presidency. 

Another, subtler, example—and one sug- 
gestive of the damage that the Iron Law of 
Emulation has done—may be found in the 
way Presidents now seem to negotiate with 
and mediate among their bureaucracies, 
much in the manner of House and Senate 
conferees working out their differences over 
@ bill. Thus in the spring of 1978, after one 
full year of interdepartmental negotiation, 
President Carter announced his urban policy. 
It contained no new initiatives of any con- 
sequence. It was rather an immensely com- 
plex agreement as to what new resources 
would be allocated to dozens of different, and 
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already established, programs. Indeed, it was 
not a policy at all, for nothing of that order 
could be achieved by negotiation. 


The ultimate result of these parallel de- 
velopments may be simply stated: stale- 
mate. As each branch acquires more of the 
techniques of the others, especially as Ex- 
ecutive branch techniques migrate to the 
other two, each becomes more capable of 
thwarting the other’s purposes, and prob- 
ably more disposed to do so. While there is 
surely a disposition to leave to Others tasks 
for which one has no special capacity, this 
disposition disappears when everyone 
“knows” everything because everyone has 
their own information and experts—as is 
increasingly the case with each of the three 
branches of our government, 

Is it not also likely that as the techniques 
of the three branches become more alike, the 
branches will become more homogeneous? Or 
is that a tautology? No matter. The point is 
that the branches were intended to be dis- 
tinctive and to attract distinctive person- 
alities; and they have long done so. The ju- 
dicial temperament is a real thing. Anyone 
who has been required to make choices for 
the judiciary comes to know it and respect 
it, even if he cannot too closely define it. 
The ability to manage is a distinctive gift 
which we associate with persons called exec- 
utives, and is, we hope, to be found in the 
executive branch. The genius, the central, 
the all-informing, all-pervasive principle of 
the Legislative branch is that of representa- 
tiveness. As each district, each state is dif- 
ferent, so each Representative and (in strict 
theory) half the Senators are different and 
should be. None is alike, and none is ex- 
pected to be. If there is pressure on the indi- 
vidual, it is for him not to conform. That is 
what is lost when bureaucratic routine and 
Weberian predictability take over from the 
principle of representativeness. 

If a large (and unsuvported) forecast may 
be permitted, it is that the long run effect 
will be to create government by submerged 
horizontal bureaucracies that link the three 
branches of government, speaking their own 
private language, staying in place while their 
Constitutional masters come and go. (For 
some time political scientists have recognized 
vertical bureaucratic ties that link state, 
local and national government; the highway 
profession, for example, or social welfare.) 
Thus President Carter began by ordering 
each of his cabinet officers to read all regu- 
lations before signing and promulgating 
them. But this soon became impossible. The 
bureaucracy writes them and signs them, 
and as the Washington Star bravely strives 
to establish, heaven help any outsider who 
tries to read them. But they are probably 
quite comprehensible to the Committee staff 
of the Congress, who draft the legislation 
which the regulations typically carry out. I 
know it to be true in my case, and I cannot 
suppose I am alone, that most legislative 
language is incomprehensible to me. I depend 
utterly on translators. One has the impres- 
sion—little more— that judicial decrees are 
increasingly the work of professionals. The 
end result of all this is surely predictable, 
almost, again, tautological: a great diminish- 
ment in democratic, elective government. 

7 . . * . 


The questions then are of a Constitutional 
order. Americans, understandably, tend to 
think of Constitutional change in terms of 
the amendment process. But this is not the 
only way changes take place, as John Mar- 
shall demonstrated when he established that 
the Supreme Court had the right of judicial 
review of acts of Congress. This is the sense 
in which the American Constitution evolves 
rather in the way the British constitution 
is said to eyolve, and indeed does. And the 
British experience ought to serve as a par- 
ticular lesson to us just now. 
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I do not pretend to any especial compe- 
tence here, but I believe it is fair to say that 
in the course of the twentieth century the 
British have more or less abolished Parlia- 
ment. I cannot imagine that at any point in 
the process the British electorate would have 
voted to do this; but successive incremental 
changes over three quarters of a century have 
brought it about as an accomplished fact. 
Every five years or so, as things now are, the 
British elect a body of persons (still called 
Parliament in accord with the British will- 
ingness to change anything but the appear- 
ance of things) which in turn elects a Chief 
Executive called Prime Minister. The Prime 
Minister takes over the executive branch 
(called “‘Whitehall”) and governs with only 
the barest reference to Parliament for the 
next five years. Legislation takes the mode of 
the Executive Order under the American 
Presidency. The bureaucracy drafts it, the 
Prime Minister sends it to Parliament, and 
with the rarest exception the bills are en- 
acted by the Prime Minister’s majority which 
exist by definition, else he would not be 
Prime Minister. On five occasions since 1945 
& British Prime Minister lost his majority in 
an election. He was then replaced by another 
Prime Minister who ruled in precisely the 
same manner. Parliament as such has no 
power to differ with the Prime Minister on 
any issue save the ultimate one of who should 
be Prime Minister. 

In his Sieff Memorial Lecture at the Royal 
Institution in 1977, Roy Jenkins allowed that 
in theory Parliament is sovereign, but in 
practice— 

“What parliamentary sovereignty really 
means is party sovereignty: and a party that 
wins a bare majority of seats in the House of 
Commons enjoys the full fruits of sovereignty, 
even if it has won the votes of well under half 
the electorate. So long as its members obey 
the whip, such a party can force through 
whatever legislation it wishes, even on mat- 
ters which in most other democracies would 
require an amendment to the constitution. 
Although the courts have begun to show 
more willingness to challenge the executive 
than they used to, their ability to resist a 
determined government with a parliamentary 
majority at its back is severely limited.” 7 

Jenkins in fact suggests that the British 
at last get themselves some measure of judi- 
cial review—a thought abhorrent to a still 
“sovereign” Parliament—to deal with the 
enormous and effectively unchallenged power 
of the civil service. In passing he notes that 
the impotent Westminster Parliament “is 
notoriously overworked.” Precisely so: for it 
has nothing to do. 

That the British, who think of them- 
selves as caring very much about such mat- 
ters and as attending to them, have let their 
institutions decline so is not a good omen 
for us. But then we are in a far less etiolated 
condition. Our situation is not one of a single 
branch superseding the others. Our problem 
is stalemate. For some time we have had a 
pattern of one branch frustrating the efforts 
of the other, with moments of intensive co- 
operation coming at most every generation 
or so. We do not really have stalemate yet. 
But signs appear. How might we respond? 

Here I would be adventurous. I would dare 
to think that the Americans polity is as capa- 
ble now as it was at the outset of adopting 
wise modes of government because we think 
them wise. What Wilson writes is true. What 
Simmel wrote is true. There are large uni- 
formities here. (Simmel wrote that Xerxes 
recognized that “Greeks were the best to 
fight Greece.”)** But it also is true that a 
peole that sees its self-interest in not doing 
what comes naturally can do otherwise. That 
may be more a wish than a rule, but who 
will know unless we try. 

My thought here would be simple. If the 
Iron Law of Emulation is to be broken, it 
must first be recognized. To borrow the use- 
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ful term of the Women’s Movement, we re- 
quire some consciousness raising. The tend- 
ency to introduce new conflict techniques 
can be restrained by the knowledge that they 
will be matched. (This, after all, is our hope 
in arms control.) Hence we need first to 
become more aware of the pattern of one 
branch adopting the techniques of the other, 
and to sense the futility of it all. Just this 
much might have real consequences. 

Lastly there is the question of the roving 
political elites, whose quest for power takes 
them first to one branch, then to another, 
bringing new techniques of conflict and 
casus belli with them. First the White House 
staff, then the Congressional committee, then 
the judicial chambers. The quest is essen- 
tially undemocratic, and their enthusiasms 
diminish as democracy catches up. They 
move on. But gigantism remains and stale- 
mate grows. This pattern needs to be iden- 
tified more frequently, and very much to be 
resisted. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY TO BE 
HEALTHY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, advo- 
cates of comprehensive health insurance 
talk of the “right” to health. The as- 
sumption is that if the Government just 
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did its duty and spent enough money on 
research and care and doctors and 
nurses that we would have a far healthier 
country, and that this would solve the 
Nation’s major health problem. 

Mr. President, that is just not the 
case. Health for most of us is a matter of 
personal responsibility. It is very largely 
a matter of applying a moderate amount 
of intelligence with respect to eating, 
drinking, smoking, exercising, and 
resting. 

The health problem of this Nation is 
that too many people are too lazy, too 
fat, smoke too much, are too tense, drink 
too much, and expect some kind of tran- 
quilizing, stimulating, go-to-sleep drug 
to make them feel better. 

The Federal Government can triple 
its spending on health research as it has 
done in the past few years. It can vastly 
increase the number and rewards of doc- 
tors and nurses. It can vastly increase the 
hospitals and the medical technologies 
as we have done for years now, and we 
will still be taking millions of Americans 
to the cemetery years before their time, 
and we will still be haunted by millions 
of Americans suffering painfully through 
their later years, sick and weak because 
they ate too much, ate the wrong things, 
smoked and drank more than they should 
have. 

A few years ago John Knowles, who 
has been the head of the Rockefeller 
Foundation as well as the Nation’s chief 
health officer, pointed out that advances 
in health in the next 25 years will not 
come out of a test tube or a better health 
care system, but from more moderate 
life styles. 

Indeed, as George Will contends in 
the current Newsweek the advances in 
longevity and health that we have en- 
joyed in recent years have come over- 
whelmingly from such things as better 
nutrition, therapeutic improvements in 
food packaging and distribution, and 
other individual efforts in health mainte- 
nance. 

Will refers to the observation of Robin 
Bates, a British writer who contends that 
streptomycin may have accounted for 
only 3 percent of the reduction of tuber- 
culosis deaths, and that medicine al- 
ways concentrates on the 3 percent solu- 
tion. As Will observes, that is an un- 
derstandable concentration for clinical 
medicine, but it is an unwise concen- 
tration for public policy, given the evi- 
dence that medical intervention has not 
been primarily responsible for the most 
substantial improvements in public 
health. 

Will goes on to observe, “In an age 
when people are inventive and clamor- 
ous about ‘rights’ and deny duties, they 
do not want to be told that health is 
primarily their duty, not medicine’s or 
the Government’s responsibility.” 

And Will concludes, :“Such an age is 
ripe for socialized medicine which broad- 
ens access to what Kass calls ‘hospital 
centered, highly technological, disease 
oriented, therapy centered, medical 
care.” 

Mr. President, this body will begin 
next year an historic debate on national 
health insurance. In fact the debate has 
already begun. It will take place in con- 
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gressional and Senate campaigns this 
fall. In the course of this discussion I 
hope we can keep aware of the fact that 
government cannot solve our principal 
health problem; that health is a mat- 
ter of individual responsibility; that it 
takes a life long commitment from each 
of us, a commitment to self denial, to 
moderation, to exercise, to all kinds of 
difficult, unpleasant but consistent prac- 
tices. But it is supremely worthwhile. 
Good health is mankind’s greatest boon. 
But it has to be earned, every day. 

In a country that prides itself on in- 
dividual responsibility compared to the 
state sovereignty of socialism, this 
should be a challenge we can and will 
meet. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the George Will column to 
which I referred be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A RIGHT To HEALTH? 
(By George F. Will) 

Human beings, unlike oysters, frequently 
reveal their emotions. And they are prolific at 
discovering new “rights.” Today they speak 
often, and crossly, about their “right” to 
health. They are paying a lot for medicine 
and are not getting all that they think they 
are paying for, a guarantee of endless better- 
ment. Their disappointment is rooted in mis- 
taken inferences from a few spectacular 
medical achievements. 

Twenty-five summers ago, many children 
were kept home from theaters that were 
packed with peers watching Randolph Scott 
cowboy movies. Many parents were afraid, 
and rightly so, of polio. The Salk vaccine 
made summers safer, but that achievement 
has given rise to unreasonable expectation 
based on the “polio paradigm.” Many people 
assume that advances in public health have 
generally resulted from a conquest of a dis- 
ease by a new technology. This is a misunder- 
standing of the social history of health. 

When Shakespeare, Coke, Bacon and Drake 
were advancing drama and poetry, jurispru- 
dence, experimental science, navigation and 
exploration, John Donne, who was doing as 
much for poetry and preaching, was being 
treated for fever by doctors who placed a 
dead pigeon at his feet to draw “vapours” 
from his brain. Until this century, medicine 
developed slowly, in a social setting in which 
infant mortality was high, life expectancy 
was low even for those who survived child- 
hood, and diagnostic and therapeutic skills 
were few. The sudden development of sophis- 
ticated medicine has coincided, in fortunate 
societies, with sharp improvements in infant 
mortality and life expectancy, and undreamt- 
of freedom from many diseases. As a result, 
medicine has been given undue credit for 
mankind's betterment. 

THE DESIRE TO LIVE BETTER 

Many people believe that society's level of 
health depends primarily on medical treat- 
ment of the sick. But the relationship be- 
tween increased investment in medicine and 
improvements in health is tenuous. Behavior 
usually has more to do with how long and 
healthily people live than does the soaring 
investment in medical treatments to restore 
health, or to slow its decline. Leon Kass of 
the University of Chicago notes that other 
animals “instinctively eat the right foods 
(when available) and act in such a way as 
to maintain their naturally given state of 
health and vigor. Other animals do not over- 
eat, undersleep, knowingly ingest toxic sub- 
stances, or permit their bodies to fall into 
disuse through sloth, watching television and 
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riding in automobiles, transacting business 
or writing articles about health.” For hu- 
mans, health must be nurtured by “taming 
and moderating the admirable yet dangerous 
human desire to live better than sows and 
squirrels.” So, in one way, it makes little 
more sense to claim a right to health than 
aright to wisdom or courage. 

As Kass says, in an age that has cracked 
the genetic code, built kidney machines and 
performed organ transplants, the idea that 
prudence is the path to health seems banal. 
But there is much to be learned about the 
sociology of health, such as why some sub- 
groups of the population are especially 
healthy. “If the incidence of each kind of 
cancer could be reduced to the level at which 
it occurs in the population in which its in- 
cidence is lowest, there would be 90 per cent 
less cancer. Recent studies show that cancers 
of all sorts—not only cancers clearly corre- 
lated with smoking and drinking—occur less 
frequently among the clean-living Mormons 
and Seventh-day Adventists.” 


MEDICINE SECONDARY 


Recent history illustrates the secondary 
importance of clinical mediciné in improving 
public health. Eric Cassell of Cornell Medi- 
cal College notes that in 1900 the death rate 
from tuberculosis was 200 per 100,000 and 
the rate declined to 20 per 100,000 by the 
1950s, when the first effective anti-TB drugs 
became available. The decline was due pri- 
marily to better nutrition and less crowding. 
Typhoid became rare before effective drugs 
were available, thanks to chlorination of wa- 
ter, and better sanitation and personal hy- 
giene. 

The decline of infant mortality occurred 
because of reduction of the diarrhea-pneu- 
monia complex. This, too, was the result of 
social changes, not of preventive or thera- 
peutic medications. Modern food packaging 
and distribution has done more than medi- 
cine against food-borne diseases. The swift 
decline of a soup company after reports of 
botulism demonstrated how much the mass 
media can do for public health. In the last 
five years, the death rate in the United States 
has undergone the sharpest decline since the 
advent of penicillin, primarily because of a 
reduction in heart diseases, due to individual 
efforts at health maintenance. 

A British writer, Robin Bates, contends 
that streptomycin may have accounted for 
only 3 per cent of the reduction of tubercu- 
losis deaths, and that medicine always con- 
centrates on such a “3 per cent solution.” 
That is an understandable concentration for 
clinical medicine, but it is an unwise con- 
centration for public policy, given the evi- 
dence that medical intervention has not been 
primarily responsible for the most substan- 
tial improvements in public health. But in 
an age when people are inventive and clam- 
orous about “rights” and deny duties, they 
do not want to be told that health is pri- 
marily their duty, not medicine’s or the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility. 

Such an age is ripe for socialized medicine 
which broadens access to what Kass calls 
“hospital-centered, highly technological, dis- 
ease-oriented, therapy-centered medical 
care.” Recently a Carter Administration 
spokesman, advocating national health in- 
surance, declared: “The highest priority must 
be to guarantee to all the American people a 
quality of health care and a standard of 
health that our worldwide lead in medicine 
currently guarantees only to an affluent mi- 
nority .. .” Confused thinking promotes du- 
bious policy: health is the product of medi- 
cine, so by controlling the distribution of 
medicine, government can “guarantee” a 
“standard of health" commensurate with the 
sophistication of medical technology. 


WILLFUL ILLNESS 


But national health insurance might do 
harm by reinforcing public acceptance of the 
“no-fault principle” that discounts personal 
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responsibility for health. A better way to be- 
gin improving health insurance might be to 
institutionalize inducements to prudence. 
Payments for treatment of particular dis- 
eases could be reduced when patients con- 
tinue behavior linked to the diseases. 

Human beings, unlike oysters, are orga- 
nisms that make choices. Today, much illness 
is willful, in the sense that it results from 
foolish living habits of people who have a 
duty to know better, And today, insurance 
plans spread the burden of paying for ill- 
ness: the prudent and dutiful are paying 
heavily for the irresponsible. That is a wrong 
that should preoccupy people who are eager 
to establish “rights” where health is con- 
cerned, 


TIME ESSAY POINTS TO THE NEED 
TO RATIFY THE GENOCIDE CON- 
VENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, when 
thousands of Americans open the July 
31 issue of Time magazine they will 
undoubtedly be shocked to read David 
Aikman’s essay, “Cambodia: An Experi- 
ment in Genocide.” Aikman describes 
the murderous actions of the Khmer 
Rouge in gruesome detail. One cannot 
help but agree that this is “* * * the most 
dreadful infliction of suffering on a na- 
tion by its government in the past three 
decades,” 

The enormity of the Cambodian trage- 
dy defies comprehension. The lowest esti- 
mate of the deaths is in the hundreds 
of thousands, the highest exceeds 1 mil- 
lion, It is indeed difficult to believe. 

The American public will surely be 
outraged to learn of yet another viola- 
tion of human rights. But the horrors 
of Cambodia are not new to this Senate. 
Many Members, myself included, have 
fiercely denounced the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment, and President Carter has de- 
clared that Cambodia is the worst viola- 
tor of human rights in the world today. 

We have known about Cambodia for 
quite some time. But what have we done? 
Have we seriously attempted to stop or 
punish the Khmer Rouge? 

No. Mr. President, the Senate has done 
no more than to lambast Cambodia with 
ineffective rhetoric. As Mr. Aikman notes 
in his essay “* * * the tragedy has failed 
to evoke the appropriate response of out- 
rage. 

Mr. President, sadly, I must agree 
with Mr. Aikman. For 11 years I have 
spoken daily on the floor of the Senate 
about the United Nations Genocide Con- 
vention. Other Senators and I, have 
revealed a shockingly large number of 
incidents of genocide. Yet even when 
confronted with the horrifying example 
of Cambodia, the Senate has failed to 
ratify the Genocide Treaty. As a Mem- 
ber of this Senate, and a concerned 
American, I am ashamed of our com- 
placency. 

Mr. President, how much more geno- 
cide must the world endure before the 
Senate will ratify the United Nations 
Convention? Surely Cambodia is enough. 
We must ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Aikman’s article be print- 
ed at this point in the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
CAMBODIA: AN EXPERIMENT IN GENOCIDE 


The enormity of the tragedy has been 
carefully reconstructed from the reports of 
many eyewitnesses. Some political theorists 
have defended it, as George Bernard Shaw 
and other Western intellectuals defended the 
brutal social engineering in the Soviet Union 
during the 1930s. Yet it remains perhaps the 
most dreadful infliction of suffering on a na- 
tion by its government in the past three 
decades. The nation is Cambodia. 

On the morning of April 17, 1975, advance 
units of Cambodia’s Communist insurgents, 
who had been actively fighting the defeated 
Western-backed government of Marshal Lon 
Nol for nearly five years, began entering the 
capital of Phnom Penh. The Khmer Rouge 
looted things, such as watches and cameras, 
but they did not go on a rampage. They 
seemed disciplined. And at first, there was 
general jubilation among the city’s terrified, 
exhausted and bewildered inhabitants. After 
all, the civil war seemed finally over, the 
Americans had gone, and order, everyone 
seemed to assume, would soon be graciously 
restored. 

Then came the shock. After a few hours, 
the black-uniformed troops began firing into 
the air. It was a signal for Phnom Penh’'s 
entire population, swollen by refugees to 
some 3 million, to abandon the city. Young 
and old, the well and the sick, businessmen 
and beggars, were all ordered at gunpoint on- 
to the streets and highways leading into the 
countryside. 

Among the first pitiful sights on the road, 
witnessed by several Westerners, were pa- 
tients from Phnom Penh's grossly overcrowd- 
ed hospitals, perhaps 20,000 people all told. 
Even the dying, the maimed and the preg- 
nant were herded out stumbling onto the 
streets. Several pathetic cases were pushed 
along the road in their beds by relatives, the 
intravenous bottles still attached to the bed- 
frames, In some hospitals, foreign doctors 
were ordered to abandon their patients in 
midoperation. It took two days before the 
Bruegel-like multitude was fully under way, 
shuffling, limping and crawling to a desig- 
nated appointment with revolution. 

With almost no preparations for so enor- 
mous an exodus—how could there have been 
with a war on?—thousands died along the 
route, the wounded from loss of blood, the 
weak from exhaustion, and others by execu- 
tion, usually because they had not been 
quick enough to obey a Khmer Rouge order. 
Phnom Penh was not alone: the entire ur- 
ban population of Cambodia, some 4 million 
people, set out on a similar grotesque pil- 
grimage. It was one of the greatest transfers 
of human beings in modern history. 

The survivors were settled in villages and 
agricultural communes all around Cambodia 
and were put to work for frantic 16- or 17- 
hour days, planting rice and building an 
enormous new irrigation system. Many died 
from dysentery or malaria, others from mal- 
nutriticn, having been forced to survive on a 
condensed-milk can of rice every two days. 
Still others were taken away at night by 
Khmer Rouge guards to be shot or blud- 
geoned to death. The lowest estimate of the 
bloodbath to date—by execution, starvation 
and disease—is in the hundreds of thousands, 
The highest exceeds 1 million, and that in a 
country that once numbered no more than 
7 million. Moreover, the killing continues, 
according to the latest refugees. 

The Roman Catholic cathedral in Phnom 
Penh has been razed, and even the native 
Buddhism is reviled as a “reactionary” reli- 
gion. There are no private telephones, no 
forms of public transportation, no postal 
service, no universities. A Scandinavian dip- 
lomat who last year visited Phnom Penh— 
today a ghost city of shuttered shops, aban- 
doned offices and painted-over street signs— 
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said on his return: “It was like an absurd 
film; it was a nightmare. It is difficult to 
believe it is true.” 

Yet, why is it so difficult to believe? Have 
not the worst atrocities of the 20th century 
all been committed in the name of some per- 
verse pseudo science, usually during efforts 
to create a new heaven on earth, or even a 
“new man”? The Nazi notion of racial purity 
led inexorably to Auschwitz and the Final 
Solution. Stalin and Mao Tse-tung sent mil- 
lions to their deaths in the name of a sup- 
posedly moral cause—in their case, the de- 
sired triumph of socialism. Now the Cam- 
bodians have taken bloodbath sociology to 
its logical conclusion. Karl Marx declared 
that money was at the heart of man’s orig- 
inal sin, the acquisition of capital. The men 
behind Cambodia’s Angka Loeu (Organiza- 
tion on High), who absorbed such verities 
while students in the West, have decided ta 
abolish money. 

How to do that? Well, one simplistic way 
was to abolish cities, because cities cannot 
survive without money. The new Cambodian 
rulers did just that. What matter that hun- 
dreds of thousands died as the cities were 
depopulated? It apparently meant little if, 
anything, to Premier Pol Pot and his shad- 
owy colleagues on the politburo of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea, as they now call Cam- 
bodia. When asked about the figure of 1 
million deaths. President Khieu Samphan 
replied: “It’s incredible how concerned you 
Westerners are about war criminals.” Radio 
Pnom Penh even dared to boast of this atroc- 
ity in the name of collectivism: “More than 
2,000 years of Cambodian history have vir- 
tually ended.” 

Somehow, the enormity of the Cambodian 
tragedy—even leaving aside the grim ques- 
tion of how many or how few actually died 
in Angka Loeu’s experiment in genocide— 
has failed to evoke an appropriate response 
of outrage in the West. To be sure, President 
Carter has declared Cambodia to be the worst 
violator of human rights in the world today. 
And, true, members of the U.S. Congress have 
ringingly denounced the Cambodian holo- 
caust. The U.N., ever quick to adopt a resolu- 
tion condemning Israel or South Africa, acted 
with its customary tortoise-like caution 
when dealing with a Third World horror: it 
wrote a letter to Phnom Penh asking for an 
explanation of charges against the regime. 

Perhaps the greatest shock has been in 
France, a country where many of Cambodia's 
new rulers learned their Marx and where 
worship of revolution has for years been 
something of a national obsession among 
the intelligentsia. Said New Philosopher 
Bernard-Henri Levy, a former leftist who has 
turned against Marxism: “We thought of 
revolution in its purest form as an angel. 
The Cambodian revolution was as pure as 
an angel, but it was barbarous. The question 
we ask ourselves now is, can revolution be 
anything but barbarous?” 

Levy has clearly pointed out the abyss to 
which worship of revolution leads. None- 
theless, many Western European intellectuals 
are still reluctant to face the issue squarely. 
If the word “pure,” when used by adherents 
of revolution in effect means “barbarous,” 
perhaps the best the world can hope for 
in its future political upheavals is a 
revolution that is as “corrupt” as pos- 
sible. Such skewed values are, indeed, al- 
ready rife in some quarters. During 
the 1960s, Mao’s Cultural Revolution 
in China was admired by many leftist intel- 
lectuals in the West, because it was sup- 
posedly ‘“pure’’—particularly by contrast 
with the bureaucratic stodginess of the So- 
viet Union. Yet that revolution, as the Chi- 
nese are now beginning to admit, grimly im- 
pnoverished the country’s science, art, edu- 
cation and literature for a decade. Even the 
Chinese advocates of “purity” during that 
time, Chiang Ch'ing and her cronies in the 
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Gang of Four, turned out to have been as 
corrupt as the people in power they sought 
to replace. With less justification, there are 
intellectuals in the West so committed to the 
twin Molochs of our day—"“liberation” and 
“revolution”—that they can actually defend 
what has happened in Cambodia. 

Where the insane reversal of values lies is 
in the belief that notions like “purity” or 
“corruption” can have any meaning outside 
an absolute system of values: one that is re- 
sistant to the tinkering at will by govern- 
ments or revolutionary groups. The Cam- 
bodian revolution, in its own degraded “pur- 
ity,” has demonstrated what happens when 
the Marxian denial of moral absolutes is 
taken with total seriousness by its adher- 
ents. Pol Pot and his friends decide what 
good is, what bad is, and how many corpses 
must pile up before this rapacious demon of 
“purity” is appeased. 

In the West today, there is a pervasive 
consent to the notion of moral relativism, a 
reluctance to admit that aboslute evil can 
and does exist. This makes it especially diffi- 
cult for some to accept the fact that the 
Cambodian experience is something far worse 
than a revolutionary aberration. Rather, it 
is the deadly logical consequence of an 
atheistic, man-centered system of values, 
enforced by fallible human beings with total 
power, who believe, with Marx, that morality 
is whatever the powerful define it to be and, 
with Mao, that power grows from gun bar- 
rels. By no coincidence the most humane 
Marxist societies in Europe today are those 
that, like Poland or Hungary, permit the 
dilution of their doctrine by what Solzhenit- 
Syn has called “the great reserves of mercy 
and sacrifice” from Christian tradition. Yet 
if there is any doubt about what the focus 
of the purest of revolutionary values is, con- 
sider the first three lines of the national 
anthem of Democratic Kampuchea: 

The red, red blood splatters the cities and 
plains of the Cambodian fatherland, 

The sublime blood of the workers and peas- 
ants, 

The blood of revolutionary combatants of 
both sexes. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 


ORDER TO RECESS TODAY UNTIL 
9:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SPECIAL ORDER FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that tomorrow 
morning, after the two leaders are rec- 
ognized under the standing order, Mr. 
Javits be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 11445 ON TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that after 
the two leaders are recognized on to- 
morrow, in accordance with the stand- 
ing order, and after the recognition of 
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Senator Javits on tomorrow under the 
previous order, the Senate then proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar Order 
No. 758, H.R. 11445, an act to amend the 
Small Business Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate is to convene at 9:30 
tomorrow morning. Following the order 
for the recognition of Mr. Javits, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of the so-called small business bill, H.R. 
11445. There is a time agreement on that 
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bill, and there will be rollcall votes 
tomorrow. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate—after 2 hours 
of wrestling and trying to find some 
business to bring before the Senate—I 
move, in accordance with the previous 
order, that the Senate stand in recess 
until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 5:33 
p.m. the Senate recessed until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1973, at 9:30 a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 1, 1978: 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Karl Smith Bowers, of South Carolina, to 
be Administrator of the Federal Highway 
Administration, vice William Meredith Cox, 
resigned. 

THE JUDICIARY 

Thomas A. Wiseman, Jr., of Tennessee, to 
be U.S. district Judge for the middle district 
of Tennessee, vice Frank Gray, Jr., retired. 

Norma Levy Shapiro, of Pennsylvania, to 
be U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, vice James H. Gorbey, 
deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Reverend Theodore L. Petrikis, 
Jr., pastor, Community Church, Bell- 
brook, Ohio, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty Lord, upon these Members of 
this high body rest many responsibilities 
for the good care of our great Nation. My 
prayer, as an American, is for these select 
Americans: O Lord, give them wisdom 
and knowledge beyond themselves. Bless 
them with the physical and mental 
stamina that their difficult work de- 
mands. Provide them with renewing 
vision for the causes they hold dear and 
the courage and skill to fulfill those 
causes. May discouragements fade into 
hope and hope mature into an even 
greater America, and may they be indi- 
vidually convinced that because of their 
labors for America, the best is yet to 
come. 

O Lord, let Your holy spirit touch 
them. God bless the House of Repre- 
sentatives today—every day. In Christ’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 9214. An act to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize the 
United States to participate in the Supple- 
mentary Financing Facility of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 


title, in which the concurrence of the 


House is requested: 

S. 2410. An act to amend titles XV and 
XVI of the Public Health Service Act to re- 
vise and extend the authorities and require- 
ments under those titles for health planning 
and health resources development. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate requested the return of the bill 
S. 3342 entitled: “To name a lake which 
has been completed as part of the Papil- 
lion Creek basin project as the ‘Standing 
Bear Lake’.” 


THE MISSING LINK—BEYOND 
PROPOSITION 13 


(Mrs. HOLT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. HOLT, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is very appropriate that I am following 
the first speaker here in the well today. 

Mr. Speaker, let me first say the magic 
words: “Three cheers for proposition 
13!” 

Now we must make certain that we 
understand the message from the tax- 
payers in proposition 13. The American 
people are saying not just cut our prop- 
erty taxes but that there is “a missing 
link” in our national economic policy. I 
refer to the link between Government ex- 
penditures and taxes. They are double 
trouble for Americans. We can talk about 
proposition 13 all we want. We can all 
learn the jargon of Jarvis. But until we 
reduce the cost of Government and the 
tax burden of the American people we 
are fooling them and fooling ourselves. 

We need a policy of economic realism 
that interprets proposition 13 and that 
means we attack both big government 
and big taxes. To this end I have intro- 
duced H.R. 13578 which would cut taxes 
and limit the amount that the Congress 
can spend. 

For years anthropologists have been 
searching for the missing link that ties 
man with some earlier forms of life. Un- 
less we recognize and act upon the link 
between taxes and spending, Government 
will continue to make monkeys of us all. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS AND TRANSPOR- 
TATION TO MEET TODAY DURING 
5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
of the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation be granted permission 
to meet while the House is in session 
during the 5-minute rule today, August 
1, 1978. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


O o Å[Á——m 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Private Calendar. 


KWONG LAM YUEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1798) 
for the relief of Kwong Lam Yuen. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


MORRIS AND LENKE GELB 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3084) 
for the relief of Morris and Lenke Gelb. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


IRENE HOFFMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5612) 
for the relief of Irene Hoffman. 


Statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor will be identified by the use of a “bullet” symbol, ie, @ 
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Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


BALL STATE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1415) 
for the relief of Ball State University and 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

Mr. WYLIE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bills be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EASTERN TELEPHONE SUPPLY & 
MANUFACTURING, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10161) 
for the relief of Eastern Telephone Sup- 
ply & Manufacturing, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10161 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the time limitations in section 
514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1514) 
or in any other provision of law, Eastern 
Telephone Supply and Manufacturing, In- 
corporated, of Newport, Rhode Island, may 
file, within sixty days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, a protest with the 
United States Customs Service concerning 
the overpayment of customs duties on goods 
purchased from Bell of Canada that entered 
the United States through Buffalo, New 
York, and Champlain, New York, during the 
period from February 1974, to December 
1974, inclusive. The United States Customs 
Service shall accept such protest as if it were 
filed in a timely fashion and shall review 
such protest in accordance with the other- 
wise applicable provisions of law. 


@ Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, Mr. ULLMAN, and the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Trade, 
Mr. Vanik, and the members of those 
committees are to be commended for 
their fair and timely consideration of 
H.R. 10161, the bill to provide for the re- 
lief of Eastern Telephone Supply & 
Manufacturing, Inc., a firm located in 
Newport, R.I. 

The specifics of a fairly complicated 
situation are well explained in the re- 
port which accompanies the bill. May I 
stress a point, however, which I feel is 
significant. In a letter to me and in cor- 
respondence with my constituent, Mr. 
Henry Sullivan, president of Eastern 
Telephone & Supply, then-Acting Com- 
missioner of Customs, Mr. G. R. Dicker- 
son, advised us that the only remedy for 
the situation in which Customs ac- 
knowledges holding funds rightfully be- 
longing to Eastern Telephone & Supply 
is to seek private legislation. Following 
the advice of this Federal Official, we 
are being asked today to provide my 
constituent with an opportunity to re- 
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cover funds which, through no fault of 
his own, are held by the customs service. 

The amount of funds involved is sig- 
nificant to this small business. I urge 
passage of H.R. 10161.@ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CAROLINE M. BABCOCK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2656) 
for the relief of Caroline M. Babcock. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 2656 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Caro- 
line M. Babcock, supervisory accounting 
technician for the Twelfth Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, San Francisco, California, is relieved 
of liability for payment to the United States 
of the sum of $8,000. Such sum represents 
the amount of funds missing on the morn- 
ing of November 9, 1974, from a safe for 
which Caroline M. Babcock, as supervisory 
accounting technician, was responsible. In 
the audit and settlement of the accounts of 
any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, full credit shall be given to 
Caroline M. Babcock for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2, (a) In any part of the amount 
specified in the first section of this Act has 
been received or withheld from Caroline M. 
Babcock in connection with the liability 
relieved under the first section of this Act, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to 
her such amount out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

(b) No amount in excess of 10 per centum 
of any appropriation made under subsection 
(a) of this section shall be paid to or re- 
ceived by any attorney for services rendered 
in connection with such appropriation. Any 
person violating this subsection shall be 
fined not more than $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GAIL WILLIAMSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8428) 
for the relief of Gail Williamson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8428 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding sections 2401 and 2675 of title 
28, United States Code, jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of California 
of any claim of or on behalf of Gail William- 
son of Bakersfield, California, against the 
United States arising from injuries she sus- 
tained in an accident on November 12, 1972, 
on Government property in China Lake, 
California. 

Sec. 2. The jurisdiction conferred by the 
first section of this Act shall not apply to 
any action commenced more than six 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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ANTHONY CASAMENTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3307) 
for the relief of Anthony Casamento. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3307 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the time limitations of section 
6248 (a) of title 10, United States Code, the 
President may award, and present in the 
name of Congress, a Medal of Honor under 
section 6241 of such title to Anthony Casa- 
mento, of West Islip, New York, for acts of 
valor performed by Mr. Casamento while 
serving as a corporal in the United States 
Marine Corps on Guadalcanal in November 
1942. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 
That the time limitation contained in section 
6248(a) of title 10, United States Code, with 
respect to the awarding of certain medals to 
persons in the naval service shall not apply 
with respect to the award of any such medal 
to Anthony Casamento, of West Islip, New 
York, for acts of valor performed by the said 
Anthony Casamento during November 1942 
while engaged in combat operations on Gua- 
dalcanal Island as a corporal in the United 
States Marine Corps. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the call 
of the Private Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE ON H.R. 11280 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 1290) and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1290 

Resolved, That when the report of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
accompanying the bill H.R. 11280 is printed, 
additional copies may be printed not to ex- 
ceed a total cost of $1,200 for the use of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, I do so only to ask my distin- 
guished chairman whether or not this 
has any significance in the scheduling 
for the remainder of the session. The 
Speaker has been good enough on one or 
two occasions to announce that certain 
bills are “must” bills, and I assume, 
knowing the conservatism of the gentle- 
man from Arizona, that he would not 
want to spend $1,200 on printing a bill 
that was going to die before the end of 
the session; so does it have some larger 
significance? 

Mr. UDALL, If the gentleman from 
Maryland would yield, no, I can advise 
the gentleman. It will have no impact on 
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scheduling. We hope to get this bill, as 
previously announced. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution would 
authorize the printing of additional 
copies of the report of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service on the 
bill H.R. 11280, relating to civil service 
reform. The report is several hundred 
pages long and, under the laws appli- 
cable to the printing of reports, a suffi- 
cient number of additional copies will 
not be available unless a resolution per- 
mitting additional copies is adopted. 

In view of the great importance of the 
civil service reform bill, I am confident 
that additional copies will be necessary. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of clause 3(b) of rule XXVII, the 
Chair announces that he will postpone 
further proceedings today on each 
motion to suspend the rules on which 
a recorded vote or the yeas and nays 
are ordered, or on which the vote is 
objected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 

After all motions to suspend the rules 
have been entertained and debated, and 
after those motions to be determined 
by nonrecord votes have been disposed of, 
the Chair will then put the question on 
each motion on which the further pro- 
ceedings were postponed. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
call of the House is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 623] 


Ford, Tenn. 
Fowler 
Fraser 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Goodling 
Harrington 
Harris 
Heckler 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kemp 
LaFalce 

Le Fante 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Lott 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Mathis 
Meeds 
Mikva 
Milford 
Mitchell, Md. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mor- 
FETT). On this rollcall 347 Members have 


Ambro 
Andrews, N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Beard, Tenn. 
Beilenson 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Breaux 
Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Byron 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Cohen 
Collins, fl. 
Conyers 
Cornwell 
Dent 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Robinson 
Rodino 
Rousselot 
Russo 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Shuster 
Spellman 
Stockman 
Teague 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Waggonner 
Waxman 
Whalen 
Wiggins 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Tex. 


Dodd 

Edwards, Okla. 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 

Fisher 
Flowers 

Ford, Mich. 
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recorded their presence by electronic de- 
vice, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMEMORATING THE 102D BIRTH- 
DAY OF STATE OF COLORADO 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the 102d anniversary of Colorado's 
statehood. We often think many amend- 
ments we vote on here are of minor sig- 
nificance, but had it not been for Con- 
gress and its wisdom in adopting an 
amendment offered by Senator Wilson of 
Massachusetts on February 28, 1861, 
Colorado would have been named Idaho. 

The territories of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Utah, and New Mexico were created 
prior to the Territory of Colorado. In 
1861, the Territory of Colorado was 
created by taking away portions of the 
previously mentioned territories. A bill 
was then reported from committee des- 
ignating the region as the Territory of 
Idaho. During debate on the floor, how- 
ever, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Wilson, offered an amendment to 
change the name from Idaho to Colo- 
rado, because the great river of that 
name had its source in the region. The 
amendment carried on February 28, 
1861. 

With all due respect to the State of 
Idaho, Mr. Speaker, we of the Centen- 
nial State wish to thank your State for 
helping us get our State’s name changed. 
We think Colorado is the most appro- 
priate name for the Centennial State 
and, on this historic date, thank our east 
coast forefathers for bestowing it upon 
us. 


ELIMINATION OF WORK DISINCEN- 
TIVES UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
12972) to amend title XVI of the Social 
Security Act to remove certain work dis- 
incentives for the disabled under the 
supplemental security income benefits 
program, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 12972 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


EARNINGS LEVEL FOR DETERMINING SUBSTANTIAL 
GAINFUL ACTIVITY 


SECTION 1. Section 1614(a)(3)(D) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by inserting 
immediately after the first sentence thereof 
the following new sentence: “Such criteria 
must in any event provide that an individual 
engaged in gainful activity shall not, by 
reason of his or her earnings from such ac- 
tivity, be considered able to engage in sub- 
stantial gainful activity unless the total 
amount of such earnings for the period in- 
volved exceeds the level at which the portion 
thereof not excluded (in determining such 
individual's income) under clause (i) of sec- 
tion 1612(b) (4) (B), reduced by the sum of 
the amounts (if any) excluded for such 
period under clauses (il) and (ili) of such 
section 1612(b) (4) (B), equals the amount of 
the benefit or benefits that would be payable 
to such individual for such period under 
section 1611(b)(1) or 1611(b)(2) (which- 
ever is applicable to such individual) if he 
or she had no income of any kind.”’. 
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EXCLUSION OF WORK-RELATED EXPENSES, AND 
CERTAIN COSTS OF ATTENDANT CARE, FOR THE 
DISABLED (AND FOR THE BLIND) 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1612(b)(4)(B) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “and (il)” and inserting in Meu thereof 
the following: “(il) an amount equal to any 
expenses reasonably attributable to the earn- 
ing of any income, (iil) such additional 
amounts of earned income of such individual 
(if such individual's disability is sufficiently 
severe to result in a functional limitation 
requiring assistance in order for him to 
work, whether or not that assistance is also 
needed to carry out his normal daily func- 
tions) as may be necessary (as determined 
by the Secretary) to pay the costs of attend- 
ant care, and (iv)"’. 

(b) Section 1612(b) (4) (A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and (ili)" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “(ill) 
such additional amounts of earned income 
of such individual (if such individual's 
blindness results in a functional limitation 
requiring assistance in order for him to work, 
whether or not that assistance is also needed 
to carry out his normal daily functions) as 
may be necessary (as determined by the 
Secretary) to pay the costs of attendant care, 
and (iv)”. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by section 1 
shall apply with respect to activities in which 
individuals engage on and after the first day 
of the month in which this Act is enacted, or 
October 1, 1978, whichever is later. The 
amendment made by section 2 shall apply 
with respect to expenses incurred on and 
after the first day of the month in which 
this Act is enacted, or October 1, 1978, which- 
ever is later. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. CORMAN) 
and the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
VANDER JAGT) will be recognized for 20 
minutes each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. CORMAN). 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12972 would reduce 
certain work disincentives that exist in 
the SSI program for disabled SSI recipi- 
ents by increasing the amount of earn- 
ings such individuals can hive and still 
be considered eligible for SSI disability 
payments, as long as they continue to 
meet the medical criteria for disability. 

During the hearings conducted by the 
Special Welfare Reform Subcommittee 
on the President’s welfare reform pro- 
posal, H.R. 9030, extensive testimony 
was heard from severely disabled individ- 
uals regarding their strong desire to be- 
come employed and some of the disin- 
centives to employment that exist in the 
SSI program. A disabled recipient from 
Minneapolis, Minn., stated: 

What disturbs me the most is the entire 
(SSI) concept that if you are disabled, you 
are not capable of working. In my mind this 
is saying that because my legs or arms don’t 
function, my brains aren't functioning 
either. 


This bases the ability to contribute to the 
work force of America on the ability to be 
mobile. It is saying that it is not your abil- 
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ity that counts, but your disability. There- 
fore, you don’t count. 


Another witness, from the Center for 
Independent Living in Berkeley, Calif., 
summarizes in the following paragraphs 
the basic reasons for public policy which 
encourages employment of the disabled 
through removal of major disincentives 
in the SSI program. 


As a severely impaired citizen I have per- 
sonal experience as a recipient and under- 
stand the technical obstacles which prevent 
recipients from accepting employment. 

Certainly, the concept of employing the dis- 
abled recipient is a good one, For the re- 
cipient, it means access to the social involve- 
ment and respectability of the employee. For 
the taxpayer, employment of the disabled 
recipient means reduced dependency on pub- 
lic dollars. Society in general also benefits by 
integrating the disabled citizen into the 
social mainstream. 


The following is a summary of the pro- 
visions in current law and regulations 
concerning eligibility for SSI benefits as 
a disabled individual. It should be under- 
stood that SSI benefits are provided only 
to those aged, blind, or disabled indi- 
viduals with income and assets below 
specified levels. 

An individual is considered to be dis- 
abled under the SSI program if he or she 
has a medically determined physicial or 
mental impairment which can be expect- 
ed to result in death or which has lasted 
or can be expected to last for a contin- 
uous period of not less than 12 months; 
and, the person is unable to engage in 
“substantial gainful activity” (SGA) be- 
cause of such medically determined 
physical or mental impairment. 

An individual is considered disabled, 
and therefore eligible for SSI benefits, 
only if the physical or mental impairment 
or impairments are of such severity that 
he is not only unable to do his previous 
work but cannot, considering his age, ed- 
ucation, and work experience, engage in 
any other kind of “substantial gainful ac- 
tivity.” 

Under current law, the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has authority to prescribe 
the criteria for determining when em- 
ployment, or earnings derived from such 
employment, demonstrate an individual’s 
ability to engage in “substantial gainful 
activity.” Current regulations have estab- 
lished that average earnings of over $230 
a month—over an extended period gen- 
erally not less than 6 months—indicate 
that an individual is able to engage in 
SGA. In other words, a disabled SSI re- 
cipient who over a period of time earns 
over $230 a month is considered to be en- 
gaged in “substantial gainful activity” 
and therefore loses SSI eligibility because 
he or she is no longer considered to be 
“disabled.” There is a “trial work period” 
of 9 months under current law during 
which time an individual's employment 
activities and earnings are not used as 
criteria for determining his or her ability 
to engage in SGA. 

The statutory definition of disability 
under the SSI program is currently iden- 
tical with the definition used in title I— 
the disability insurance program—of the 
Social Security Act. As with the disabil- 
ity insurance program, the Social Se- 
curity Administration contracts with 
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State disability agencies to determine 
whether or not an individual meets the 
criteria for disability. 

There are a number of significant dif- 
ferences, however, between the SSI pro- 
gram for the disabled and the title II dis- 
ability insurance program. The major 
differences include the following: 

Cash assistance for the disabled under 
SSI is provided only to those disabled in- 
dividuals with income and assets low 
enough to meet certain Federal and 
State eligibility standards, and is in- 
tended to provide a subsistence level of 
income for needy disabled, blind, or aged 
individuals. 

Eligibility for, and the amount of, SSI 
benefits are not related to whether the 
individual has earned social security 
coverage, or to the level of an individ- 
ual’s previous earnings, as is the case for 
disability insurance and other social se- 
curity benefits. 

Disabled SSI recipients have a $1 re- 
duction in SSI benefits for every $2 of 
earnings in excess of $65 a month, until 
the SGA earnings test—currently $230 
per month—disqualifies them for any 
SSI benefits. In contrast, earnings below 
the SGA level do not reduce disability in- 
surance payments. 

Vocational rehabilitation services and 
social services available to the disabled 
in their own homes and communities 
have significantly improved the potential 
for disabled individuals to become em- 
ployed and live outside of institutions. 
Some disabled SSI recipients, including 
very severely disabled individuals, do 
have jobs, and many more are desirous 
of working and reducing to the extent 
possible their dependence on the SSI pro- 
gram. Certain elements of the SSI pro- 
gram, however, provide significant dis- 
incentives for the disabled recipients to 
seek or maintain employment. These in- 
clude the $230 limit on earnings under 
the “substantial gainful activity” (SGA) 
test, and the absence of an earnings dis- 
regard for normal work-related expenses 
or for special expenses such as attendant 
care necessary for the employment of the 
severely disabled. Together these present 
major barriers to the employment of the 
disabled. H.R. 12972 addresses each of 
these problems and makes changes in 
the SSI law with the objective of pro- 
viding encouragement and additional in- 
centives for disabled SSI applicants and 
recipients to seek employment or to con- 
tinue in the jobs they already have. 

The present SSI law provides work in- 
centives for the aged, blind, and disabled 
by disregarding the first $65 of monthly 
earnings plus one-half of remaining 
earnings and, in addition, disregarding 
work-related expenses for the blind. 
Thus, the law appears to say that a dis- 
abled individual should be encouraged to 
work to the extent his impairment allows 
or at least until his countable monthly 
earnings reach about $443—the “break- 
even point” under the Federal SSI 
benefit schedule. Regulations, however, 
specify that an individual with “substan- 
tial gainful activity” which results in 
earnings over $230 a month is no longer 
considered disabled and is therefore in- 
eligible for SSI assistance. 

Loss of SSI eligibility can also result 
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in the individual losing medicaid cover- 
age and, in some cases, eligibility for 
needed social services. The medical care 
provided under the medicaid program is 
frequently just as important for disabled 
individuals as their SSI cash benefits. 

The physical or mental impairments of 
disabled individuals who can work fre- 
quently limit them to part-time employ- 
ment or to employment with low hourly 
wages. For such individuals, monthly 
earnings above $230 do not signify a les- 
sening of their disability, but simply a 
greater effort to increase their work de- 
spite their impairment and the addi- 
tional time, effort, and preparations nec- 
essary for them to work, as well as carry 
out normal daily personal functions and 
responsibilities. These individuals have a 
great desire to be as independent and 
self-supporting as possible, without hay- 
ing to face the risk of losing all the in- 
come support and medical care provided 
through the SSI and medicaid programs. 

The provisions in section 1 of H.R. 
12972 would encourage these individuals 
in their efforts to become as self-suffi- 
cient as possible by increasing the 
amount of earnings a disabled recipient 
or applicant can have and still be elig- 
ible for some level of SSI benefits and, 
in most cases, medicaid and needed serv- 
ices. Essentially, this section would in- 
crease the basic SGA test from $230 toa 
minimum of $443 of countable monthly 
earnings. Because work-related expenses 
and costs of attendant care necessary 
for employment would be disregarded 
in determining countable earned income 
for the purpose of the SGA test, individ- 
uals with such expenses could have 
monthly earnings in excess of $443 and 
maintain SSI eligibility. As an individ- 
ual’s monthly earnings increase, how- 
ever, his or her monthly SSI payment 
would decrease. For example, an individ- 
ual with countable monthly earnings of 
$400, in a State that does not supple- 
ment the Federal benefit, would receive 
only $22 a month in SSI benefits. 

The change in the substantial gainful 
activity limit in H.R. 12972 would apply 
only to the SSI program. It would not 
affect the title II disability insurance 
program. 

The definition of disability in current 
SSI law is considered to be a strict defi- 
nition. It will continue to be a strict defi- 
nition under this legislation, limiting 
SSI disability benefits to individuals who 
truly suffer from a determinable, severe 
physical or mental disability. There is no 
intention or expectation that the bill will 
alter current procedures used in making 
disability determinations. Both the medi- 
cal and vocational factors described 
above will continue to be applied, with 
the medical evidence continuing to be 
considered first and to be of predomi- 
nant importance. 

As under current law, medical consid- 
erations alone can justify a finding that 
an individual is not disabled and there- 
fore is ineligible for SSI. Thus, as under 
current law and practices, if an individ- 
ual’s impairment is not sufficiently se- 
vere, that is, it does not “meet” or 
“equal” current medical criteria or does 
not significantly limit the person’s phys- 
ical or mental capacity to perform basic 
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work-related activities, the person will 
not be eligible for SSI disability pay- 
ments. In those cases where an individu- 
al’s disability does not constitute £ listed 
impairment, nor the medical equivalent, 
the person may qualify on grounds that 
the disability is of sufficient severity that 
it prevents him or her from engaging in 
substantial gainful employment, but 
only if his physical or mental impair- 
ment is the primary reason for the in- 
ability to engage in substantial gainful 
activity. Such nonmedical considera- 
tions will continue to be utilized only 
where a sound conclusion is not possible 
based on the medical evidence alone. 

Section 2 of H.R. 12972 provides that 
in determining the amount of SSI bene- 
fits and for purposes of the “substantial 
gainful activity” earnings test, countable 
earnings of disabled SSI applicants and 
recipients would be reduced by the 
amount of any reasonable work-related 
expenses. Under current law, the earn- 
ings of blind SSI recipients are reduced 
by the amount of reasonable work-re- 
lated expenses. The bill would also dis- 
regard from earnings the cost of attend- 
ant care for a disabled applicant or re- 
cipient, if the individual’s disability is 
sufficiently severe to result in a func- 
tional limitation requiring attendant 
care in order to work, whether or not 
the assistance is also needed to carry 
out the person’s normal daily functions. 

Section 2 would also provide the same 
earned income disregard for the cost of 
attendant care in the case of blind ap- 
plicants and recipients, if the individ- 
ual’s blindness results in a functional 
limitation requiring attendant care in 
order to work, whether or not the care 
is also needed for the performance of 
normal daily functions. 

It is the intent of this provision to 
treat on an equal basis disabled and blind 
SSI recipients who are working by ex- 
tending to the disabled the same work 
expense disregard currently available 
only to the blind. This will increase the 
financial incentives for disabled SSI 
recipients to seek employment. This sec- 
tion also reflects recognition of the fact 
that disabled individuals who work fre- 
quently have extraordinary work ex- 
penses as a result of their disability. 

Differential treatment of blind and 
disabled recipients with earnings cannot 
be justified. Furthermore, every feasible 
effort should be made to encourage dis- 
abled recipients to work. There is no 
incentive to work if the costs of going to 
work and holding a job exceed earnings 
from the job; or, if the earnings from a 
job, because of work related expenses, 
do not significantly increase a disabled 
individual's net monthly income over the 
SSI benefit available to him if he had no 
job or earnings. This provision extends 
the work related expense disregard to 
disabled SSI recipients for the purposes 
of providing greater financial incentives 
for them to obtain employment. 

Expanded social services like attendant 
care have significantly increased the 
potential for a severly disabled person 
to become employed and live outside of 
an institution. Adequate attendant care 
services are sometimes essential for such 
individuals to achieve some level of self- 
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support. In many cases they are neces- 
sary for purposes of transportation to 
and from a job and also for assistance in 
performing tasks at the place of employ- 
ment. Attendant care services are also 
frequently needed to enable a severely 
disabled individual to live outside of an 
institutional setting. The provision in 
this bill would assist certain severely dis- 
abled and blind SSI recipients to obtain 
attendant care necessary for them to be 
employed. 

I urge the Members to support this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as she 
may consume to the gentlewoman from 
Kansas (Ms. Krys). 

Ms. KEYS. Mr. Speaker, the supple- 
mental security income program (SSI) is 
a program intended to provide a sub- 
sistence benefit to poor aged, blind, and 
disabled persons. The program provides 
a maximum benefit for individuals of 
$189.40—July 1, 1978—and entitlement 
in most States to medicaid or other medi- 
cal assistance. Benefits phase out as 
earnings approach $5,325.60. This means 
that an aged or blind person can in- 
crease his earnings to slightly over $5,000 
and retain some portion of SSI benefits 
as well as his medicaid eligibility. This 
kind of phaseout provides a work in- 
centive for such persons by permitting 
them to retain $1 of benefits for every 
$2 earned. 

A nonblind handicapped person, on the 
other hand, can earn only about half as 
much, or $2,760, and retain his SSI and 
medicaid eligibility. If he earns $1 more, 
he is considered nondisabled and loses 
all benefits. This problem results from 
an earnings limitation which is imposed 
upon the handicapped. Under SSI reg- 
ulations, a handicapped person must be 
considered to be unable to engage in 
“substantial gainful activity” which is 
set at $240 a month—recently increased 
from $230. When his income reaches 
that figure, he is no longer considered 
disabled. Rather than phasing out of the 
program as do other SSI recipients, he 
drops out completely at that point. This 
cliff results in a severe work disincentive 
for the disabled. 

In attempting to enter the labor mar- 
ket, handicapped individuals suffer un- 
der an enormous burden. They must not 
only make enough money to pay for their 
ordinary living expenses, but they must 
earn significantly more to overcome the 
extraordinary costs related to employ- 
ment, daily functioning and medical 
care. In the face of such extraordinary 
costs, handicapped persons must earn 
much more than the ordinary individual 
in order to be “gainfully employed.” 

H.R. 12972 would eliminate the work 
disincentives for the handicapped in the 
SSI program by adjusting the definition 
of “substantial gainful activity” to re- 
flect the true costs of being a handi- 
capved worker. The bill: First, increases 
SGA to the phaseout point for Federal 
SST benefits, second. provides an income 
disregard for “work related” expenses 
for the disabled as are now provided for 
the blind, and, third, provides an income 
disregard for the cost of attendant care 
for both the blind and disabled. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider this one of 
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the most important bills we have worked 
on in this Congress. While it affects 
only a limited number of people, it is 
critical to their ability to function as 
normal, productive human beings—to 
work and live in a fashion which you 
and I take for granted. 

The frustrations of attempting to lead 
a normal life and maintain a job in the 
face of such work disincentives is some- 
times more than an individual can bear. 
In a tragic case in California recently, a 
young woman committed suicide when 
the SSI office discovered she had been 
working. She had not told the office of 
her job because of her fear of losing the 
medical and attendant care which 
helped her to move about, eat, dress, and 
work. It is a strong condemnation of 
our present system that it actively re- 
strains handicapped persons who wish 
to work from taking a job. 

We are spending Government funds to 
rehabilitate the handicapped and to 
create jobs for them. However, we also 
tell them that if they earn more than 
$230 a month at a job, they will lose all 
aid, all medical benefits and all social 
services. It is a cruel game we are play- 
ing—giving with one hand and taking 
with the other. 

This bill would introduce some ra- 
tionality into the system. It would rec- 
ognize the special costs of being handi- 
capped and would phase out benefits 
for the handicapped as we already do 
under SSI for the blind and the aged. 

The legislation implements the rec- 
ommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on the Handicapped. I was as- 
sisted in the development of the bill by 
several groups including the American 
Foundation for the Blind, the National 
Association for Retarded Citizens, the 
Easter Seal Society and United Cerebral 
Palsy. These and many other groups 
support the legislation, and I hope my 
colleagues will give it their support as 
well. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. KEYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the legislation. 

Priorities mean everything. If every- 
body who ever thought about welfare has 
ever meant what he or she has said, that 
the people who truly need the help ought 
to get it, here is a case where they really 
need help. I do not think this bill should 
pass with a two-thirds majority; I think 
it should pass unanimously in the House. 

I commend the gentlewoman for her 
work on this and her sponsorship of it. 

Ms. KEYS. I thank the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this legislation. 

I commend the gentlewoman from 
Kansas and the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee for their work in 
bringing this legislation to us. 

The thesis behind the bill is that the 
best therapy for a disabled person is the 
opportunity to work and to be productive. 
The chance to be active and to replace 
dependence upon welfare with produc- 
tivity and independence is, I think, the 
best tonic that we could provide. 
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Unfortunately, at the present time, un- 
der HEW regulations which I believe are 
contrary to the original congressional in- 
tent, there is a tremendous disincentive 
for the disabled person to try to work. 
The minute the disabled person earns 
more than $230 a month over a period 
of time, there is then under the regula- 
tion a presumption that the person is 
capable of substantial gainful activity, 
and he loses his SSI benefits. Usually 
when one loses SSI benefits, he also loses 
medicaid coverage and possibly essential 
social services programs. To an able- 
bodied person who is without resources 
the loss of medicaid coverage would be 
bad enough, but for a totally disabled 
person to lose medicaid coverage would 
indeed by a disastrous development. 

So this bill provides that as earnings 
increase over $230 a month, although 
there will be a reduction in SSI benefits, 
that eligibility will not be lost until the 
earnings reach the level where the bene- 
fits would phase out altogether, or about 
$443 a month. 

As the gentlewoman from Kansas also 
explained there will be a work-related 
expense deduction in terms of computing 
the total given to a person, comparable to 
that which a blind person already re- 
ceives under SSI. 

Finally, both the blind and the dis- 
abled will be able to subtract from earn- 
ings the costs of attendant care neces- 
sary for employment. 

As our Welfare Reform Subcommittee 
moved around the country this was the 
No. 1 concern expressed to us by most 
of the permanently disabled people. They 
want their work efforts—and sometimes 
they are heroic efforts—to not be penal- 
ized by HEW regulations which amount 
to a blanket rule that says, we know 
you are not disabled, despite their per- 
manent, and in many cases agonizing 
disability, that is apparent to anyone 
who would just open up his eyes and 
see. 

I agree with the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr, Jacoss) that this legislation 
should pass unanimously, and as a way 
of helping many of our citizens to be 
productive members of our society. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I too would like to rise 
in support of H.R. 12972, Elimination of 
Work Incentives under social security. I 
had the opportunity a year or so ago of 
attending a class of a Santa Barbara 
work training and employment group for 
totally disabled people. Many of them 
were obviously mentally retarded; it was 
apparent many had real physical and, in 
many cases, mental problems. 

I talked to them for a while and then 
one of them, a young man who appeared 
to be about 20 years old and had been 
severely retarded, raised his hand and 
said, “I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

I said, “What is it?” 

He said, “I am in this program and on 
social security and I get all the money 
I really need and I have all the medical 
attention I require but I would like to 
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work. The one question I have is ‘how 
come when I work that they take all 
that money out of my paycheck for peo- 
ple who won’t work?’ ” 

And I indeed did have difficulty ex- 
plaining that to him. But, as I observed 
that class I could tell it was apparent, be- 
cause of our past experience, that if those 
people would be placed in a job that 
many of them could not make it and 
wouid perhaps drop out and again go 
back to the tax supported role. 

So I think, from the standpoint of 
giving those people the confidence and 
independence they need to really make 
it that this legislation is absolutely 
necessary. 

I would agree with the characteriza- 
tion that was given that this probably is 
the most important legislation in this 
field that we have had before us in this 
Congress, and I urge a unanimous vote 
for this bill. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I thank the 
gentleman from California for his 
contribution. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
VANDER JaGT) for yielding me this time 
and I rise in strong support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this is cer- 
tainly worthwhile legislation. I com- 
mend the gentlewoman from Kansas 
and the distinguished subcommittee 
chairman for their efforts in bringing 
this long overdue legislation to the 
House floor. 

I rise in support of H.R. 12972, legisla- 
tion which eliminates the work disincen- 
tives under the supplemental security 
income (SSI) program. It is about time 
that the Congress come to grips with one 
of the most pervasive and disturbing 
problems facing many of our elderly and 
handicapped: barriers set up to dis- 
courage disabled recipients of SSI from 
working. In essence, SSI recipients are 
“punished for working,” a situation 
which is unfair and ludicrous. 

Individuals who benefit most from pub- 
lic assistance will also benefit from an 
increased ceiling on earnings. The self- 
respect and independence which are 
natural outgrowths of work will enable 
the handicapped and elderly to lead 
more fulfilling lives, and will enable 
them to contribute more fully to the 
society in which they live. The right to 
work without any “strings attached” is 
a right which should and must be ex- 
tended to all members of our society. 
Passage of this legislation will allow these 
members to reap the benefits of work. 

Today, too many believe that it is more 
beneficial to be a part of the public 
charge, to receive welfare rather than 
work, and to take, rather than give to 
the community. But there are many 
other disabled SSI recipients who, de- 
spite their handicap, feel that they would 
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like to earn their living; but administra- 
tive dictates say that they can only 
earn a certain small amount, without 
being penalized. Under existing HEW 
regulations, when a disabled recipient 
earns more than $230 per month over 
a period of time there is a presumption 
that the recipient is capable of substan- 
tial gainful activity, causing the loss of 
SSI benefits. Our Nation stresses the 
dignity of work. With disincentives 
placed on working, that ethic is negated. 
Work becomes for the handicapped and 
elderly, a burden, rather than a right. 
That inequity must be eliminated. 

H.R. 11972 gives a new freedom to the 
disabled recipients of SSI payments. 
Work related expenses are disregarded 
in computing monthly benefits for re- 
cipients of SSI who are disabled, as well 
as increasing the “substantial gain- 
ful activity” (SGA) test level from the 
present $230 to $443 per month. Such a 
change is indeed necessary and the time 
has come for us to realize that living 
with the bare necessities of life is not as 
easy as it once was, particularly for 
those disabled and elderly of our com- 
munities. 


Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in supporting this legisla- 
tion, and in granting to these individuals 
the right to work, and the right to earn 
the rewards from work, without affecting 
their eligibility for disability benefits. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
wish to make the comment during this 
debate, so that it does not pass by, that 
the estimated cost of this bill and the 
program, regardless of the merits in- 
volved would be over $700 million over 
the next 5 years. That is the better part 
of $1 billion. 

In addition, the bill is presented un- 
der suspension, as is the case with most 
of the Committee on Ways and Means’ 
bills of great magnitude and money. 

The change in the law may well suc- 
ceed in doing what you have described 
in assisting a group of citizens that 
definitely needs employment as a means 
of expanding their activities, at the same 
time protecting their small incomes. It 
is just these kind of programs that cost 
money that have brought about our 
deficit and I think the Members ought 
to realize what they are voting for, and 
the costs and balance that with the 
merits of the bill. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say with reference to the 
$700 million cost estimate over the next 
5 years that it is in fact below the Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimates. 

However, in the committee report 
there is an explanation of how the Con- 
gressional Budget Office made an erro- 
neous estimate because they ignored the 
$65-a-month disregard that is already 
in the law, so the gentleman is absolutely 
correct. There is an additional cost. I 
think the cost is somewhere closer to 
$500 million instead of $700 million, and 
I hope the gentleman can take some 
consolation from that $200 million sav- 
ing. 
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Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I just want to ask if the gentleman 
can clear up for me why the administra- 
tion is opposed to this legislation. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. The administra- 
tion, I think, is still, in its characteris- 
tically unrealistic fashion, counting on 
welfare reform. I do not think there is 
a Member of this body who any longer 
believes that we will achieve welfare re- 
form in this session of Congress. The 
administration would prefer to address 
this problem as part of an overall com- 
prehensive solution. 

My objection with that approach is 
that since welfare reform is delayed for 
one to two or who knows how many years, 
this particular segment of the popula- 
tion that so desperately needs a solution 
to its problem would just have to wait 
simply because we here in Washington 
cannot get our act together. I think we 
can rifleshot to them the help that they 
deserve, that they need, and that will 
make them more productive members of 
society right now and not wait for a com- 
prehensive solution that who knows when 
will come. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. If the gentleman 
would yield further, I would just like to 
say that in the State of Utah we have 
been very much concerned about this 
type of matter. We have one of the best 
welfare systems in the country, and to a 
man the State agrees that this type of 
legislation is long overdue and is a great 
step forward. So I would like to associate 
myself with the gentleman. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his support. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) . 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation and to provide 
a budgetary perspective on H.R. 12972, 
a bill to eliminate work disincentives un- 
der the supplemental security income 
(SSI) program. 

The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates the cost of this bill in fiscal year 
1979 to be $114 million in budget au- 
thority and outlays. Although the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means estimates 
the cost to be $28 million lower, that 
committee did not request any funds for 
this bill in its March 15th report or in 
its allocation of new entitlement author- 
ity following the first budget resolution. 

Despite the fact that this bill exceeds 
the allocation under the first budget res- 
olution targets, I do not believe that 
this bill will cause a substantial over- 
run of these targets. I would note that 
there are a number of legislative initia- 
tives pertaining to programs under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means which were assumed in the 
first budget resolution and have been re- 
ported or passed the House but have not 
yet been acted upon in the Senate. These 
include: adjustment assistance for work- 
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ers and firms (H.R. 11711), which has 
been reported in the House, while no 
comparable bill is under consideration 
in the Senate; the Public Assistance 
Amendments of 1977 (H.R. 7200), which 
passed the House last year but has only 
been reported in the Senate; the Social 
Services Amendments of 1978 (H.R. 
12973), which have passed the House; 
and fiscal relief (H.R. 13335), which has 
been reported in both the Senate and the 
House. I doubt that we will need all of 
the $1,341 million, which was the total 
cost for these bills included in the first 
budget resolution, or the $1,443 million, 
which is the amount which I will rec- 
ommend be included in the second budget 
resolution, for these bills, plus the bill 
before us today. Nevertheless, to protect 
the House position on these bills, I will 
urge that these amounts be included in 
the second budget resolution. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HUGHES). 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 12972, the elimi- 
nation of work disincentives under 
SSI programs and feel it will remove 
some of the structural barriers that do 
exist in this program. 

There are many disabled persons, in- 
cluding the severely disabled, who want 
to work and reduce their dependence on 
the SSI program. However, under the 
current SSI regulations, there are sig- 
nificant disincentives that hinder dis- 
abled SSI applicants and recipients 
from seeking employment or continuing 
to remove these work disincentives. 

The legislation would make three 
changes in the SSI program in order 
to remove these work disincentives. 

First, the bill would raise the amount 
of earnings a disabled individual can 
make and still be eligible for SSI bene- 
fits and related benefits, such as medic- 
aid. For the disabled person with no 
work-related expenses, the maximum 
monthly earnings limit would be in- 
creased from $230 to $443. 

Second, the bill would extend to dis- 
abled SSI applicants and recipients the 
same work-related expense reduction 
currently available to blind applicants 
and recipients. Thus, in computing their 
monthly SSI payments, disabled per- 
sons would be able to subtract from 
their earnings those expenses directly 
associated with employment, such as 
transportation costs, payroll deductions, 
special equipment, and job-related 
training. 

Third, it would create an additional 
earned income reduction for severely 
disabled and blind individuals. These 
individuals, in computing their monthly 
SSI payments, could subtract from their 
earnings the cost of attendant care nec- 
essary for employment. 

This legislation is important. It has 
a laudable goal. It is strongly supported 
by many national organizations that 
represent the interests of disabled citi- 
zens. 

I urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
especially thank the gentlewoman from 
Kansas (Ms. Keys) and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. VANDER JAGT) for 
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helping to bring this legislation to the 
floor; and also the men and women from 
the Center for Independent Living at 
Berkeley and the Westside Community 
for Independent Living in Los Angeles. 
These are people who have severe handi- 
caps, but yet made the trip to Washing- 
ton to apprise Members of this legisla- 
tion. 

@ Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, proud, 
self confident, self sufficient, and inde- 
pendent: these are all terms that 
describe an individual who can obtain 
and retain a job. 

In the last decade, Congress has passed 
numerous pieces of legislation intended 
to assist handicapped individuals seek- 
ing employment. At the same time that 
the Federal Government has been 
attempting to employ handicapped indi- 
viduals, the Federal Government has 
implemented rules and regulations that 
act as a disincentive to individuals who 
want to work. 

H.R. 12972 would increase the amount 
of money a disabled individual can earn 
before being removed from supplemen- 
tal security income (SSI). Presently a 
disabled individual can only earn $230 
a month. H.R. 12972 would allow an 
individual to earn, under certain cir- 
cumstances, up to $432 a month, 

It should be a national priority to 
bring handicapped Americans into the 
mainstream of American society. To 
achieve this goal, we must remove bar- 
riers to the handicapped in employment, 
transportation, housing, and leisure time 
activities. H.R. 12972 lowers one of the 
barriers facing the handicapped in the 
area of employment.@ 
© Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to strongly support H.R. 12972 and 
to commend Ms. Keys for her continu- 
ing hard work on behalf of the disabled. 

She has already provided us with an 
explanation of the bill and of why it is 
needed. Rather than reiterate these 
points, I want to read very briefly from 
the testimony of Mr. Allan Jarabin of 
the Westside Community for Independ- 
ent Living, Inc., at the Los Angeles 
hearing of the House Subcommittee on 
Welfare Reform. In a few short phrases, 
Mr. Jarabin makes it very clear why this 
bill is necessary to provide a small meas- 
ure of simple justice for disabled people: 

Mr. Jarabin says: 

If a person’s survival needs are such that 
it takes perhaps $2,000 a month just to pur- 
chase those services to keep them alive, just 
to provide for their physical needs, their 
breathing, their ability to dress and un- 
dress ... if it requires such a high price 
and a person is earning below that level, is 
his activity truly “gainful”? He is not get- 
ting ahead, He is not even able to provide 
for his basic necessities. 

It is our contention that the indices 
which are used (to measure a person's 
need) must have some relation to what the 
person's actual survival costs are—that is, 
at what level of income is the person able 
to survive? The poverty index looks at all 
people as being in this respect. The severely 
disabled are not equal in this respect... . 


Mr. Speaker, I urge that H.R. 12972 
be adopted by the House.® 
© Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
who has ever been inconvenienced by an 
injury or illness knows how the most 
routine tasks can become time consum- 
ing, frustrating and often expensive. For 
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the handicapped, these burdens are part 
of their everyday existence. Despite 
this—and much to their credit—many of 
the handicapped do not wish to be to- 
tally dependent on supplemental security 
income (SSI), so they get jobs. 

But rather than encouraging this self- 
reliance which is not only therapeutic, 
but saves money for the Government 
as well, the SSI program places yet an- 
other obstacle in the path of the handi- 
capped. The SSI recipient who earns 
more than $230 a month, immediately 
loses all SSI benefits. To make matters 
worse, it seems that the SSI program is 
discriminatory toward various kinds of 
disabilities. 

The blind, for example, do not lose all 
their benefits as soon as they reach a 
certain income level. Instead, these bene- 
fits are phased out as income increases. 
In addition, the blind are allowed to de- 
duct certain work-related expenses— 
transportation costs, payroll deductions, 
special job training—in calculating their 
expenses. Currently, the handicapped 
who are not blind are not allowed this 
kind of reduction. 

The bill before us—H.R. 12972, the 
elimination of work incentives under 
SSI—will abolish many of this discrimi- 
natory and cruel disincentives. Under the 
provisions of this bili, the amount of 
earning an SSI recipient can receive 
and still be eligible for SSI benefits will 
increase from a maximum of $230 to a 
maximum of $443. The bill also extends 
to disabled SSI recipients the same 
work-related deductions currently avail- 
able to blind recipients. Finally, the bill 
creates an additional earned income re- 
duction for severely disabled and blind 
individuals, and allows an SSI recipient 
to deduct the cost of any attendant care 
necessary for employment even if that 
care is not necessary to carry out daily 
functions. 

This country constantly praises the 
virtues of a hard day’s work. Our econ- 
omy is built on the simple premise that 
those who work the hardest deserve to 
reap the greatest dividends. It is there- 
fore surprising and more than a little 
disturbing that our present laws dis- 
courage—perhaps punish is not too 
strong a word here—a group of people 
who make extraordinary efforts to find 
and hold jobs. I urge strong support of 
H.R. 12972.@ 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to revise 
and extend their remarks on this bill, 
H.R. 12972. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
adoption of the bill and yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Cor- 
MAN) that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 12972, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to clause 3, rule XXVII, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 


NATIONAL POW-MIA RECOGNITION 
DAY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint res- 
olution (H.J. Res. 963) designating July 
18, 1979, as “National POW-—MIA Recog- 
nition Day,” as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 963 

Whereas the United States has fought in 
many wars; 

Whereas thousands of Americans who 
served in such wars were captured by the 
enemy or are missing in action; 

Whereas many American prisoners of war 
were subjected to brutal and unconscionable 
treatment by their enemy captors in viola- 
tion of international codes and customs for 
the treatment of prisoners of war and many 
such prisoners of war died from such treat- 
ment; 

Whereas it is uncertain whether those 
Americans missing in action are alive or 
dead and such uncertainty has caused their 
families to suffer acute hardship; and 

Whereas the sacrifices of American pris- 
oners of war and Americans missing in ac- 
tion and their families is deserving of na- 
tional recognition: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That July 18, 1979, 
is designated as “National P.O.W.-M.I.A. 
Recognition Day”, and the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested 
to issue a proclamation calling upon the 
people of the United States to observe such 
day with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. LEHMAN) will 
be recognized for 20 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. LEACH) will 
be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. LEHMAN). 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
963, as introduced by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. MoorHeap) provides 
for the observance of “National POW- 
MIA Recognition Day,” July 18, 1979. 

This resolution honors those Ameri- 
cans who have been prisoners of wars or 
who have been listed as missing in action. 
It seeks to rekindle the memory of the 
sacrifices that these individuals have 
made for their country and our indebted- 
ness to them. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution has re- 
ceived 241 cosponsors. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. GILMAN). 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this worthwhile legislation, 
H.J. Res. 963, National POW/MIA Rec- 
ognition Day of which I am a cosponsor 
and I commend my colleague from Penn- 
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sylvania (Mr. Moorneap) for his efforts 
in bringing this legislation to the House 
floor for consideration. 

Despite popular belief, the MIA issue 
is not at rest; on the contrary, recent 
newspaper articles, such as the Jack 
Anderson column and the Washington 
Post story of July 17, underscore the fact 
our missing in Southeast Asia is an issue 
still very much alive. The haunting 
stories of Americans sighted—one here, 
one there—Americans still imprisoned 
in underground facilities, Americans 
seen bound and shaven, being trans- 
ported by boat toward some unknown 
destination—these stories keep rising to 
the surface and cannot be laid to rest. 
These reports must be properly and fully 
investigated. The memory of our missing 
in action must be kept alive. 

A POW/MIA recognition day will help 
focus attention upon all of our heroic 
servicemen who have been prisoners of 
war, or designated as missing in action 
in the wars that have been fought in this 
century. While everyone who has made 
the supreme sacrifice for our Nation 
should be memorialized, our missing in 
action and prisoners of war should be 
commemorated in a special way. Theirs 
are sacrifices which may span years— 
sacrifices which oftentimes involves pro- 
longed mental and physical suffering, 
uncertainty and cruelty. And the fami- 
lies of those individuals still listed as 
MIA maintain their hopes that their kin 
may someday be released, traced and 
returned. 

As a member of the now dissolved 
House Select Committee on MIA’s, 
chaired by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Montcomery) I shared in the 
frustration and determination of at- 
tempting to score inroads into the fate 
of our missing in action, and experienced 
first-hand the grueling task of negotiat- 
ing for the return of the remains of sev- 
eral of our missing servicemen. The frus- 
tration and obstacles which members of 
the MIA Committee felt is miniscule in 
comparison to the grief and uncertainty 
that the families of MIA’s face daily: 
foreign nations withholding information 
on their relatives, our Nation denying al- 
legations that there are men still alive 
in Southeast Asia. Imagine the heart- 
break that mothers, wives, and children 
of the missing experience daily in many 
families across the Nation; photographs, 
old letters and vague leads being the only 
traces of their loved ones who so gen- 
erously fought for our Nation in South- 
east Asia. 


The recognition of the sacrifices that 
our POW’s and MIA’s have made for this 
Nation must not be reduced to another 
piece of paper signed and official in na- 
ture. It must be backed up and pursued 
by the Federal departments and agen- 
cies having jurisdiction over MIA infor- 
mation and negotiations. The Carter 
administration promised to keep the 
issue of an accounting of our missing 
alive, and gave the Congress encour- 


agement that something would be done. 
But today, we are no closer to the reso- 


lution of this matter, no closer to a de- 
termination of fate of over 2,000 indi- 
viduals still unaccounted for. The De- 
partments of State and Defense have 
turned their efforts elsewhere and con- 
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tinue to assure us that “they will look 
into reports” of sightings and refugees’ 
information. However, to date, there has 
been no information forthcoming, and 
no increase in the manpower and capa- 
bility to interrograte the thousands of 
Vietnamese refugees who come to Hong 
Kong or Thailand about information on 
missing Americans. Disturbing reports 
of Americans which have surfaced in the 
news have not been followed up by any 
State or Defense officials, and to my 
knowledge, no leads have been conclu- 
sively followed up to assure us that the 
Vietnamese are true to their word that 
there are no Americans alive in South- 
east Asia. 

Earlier in this Congress, legislation 
was passed by the House requesting the 
United Nations to use its existing au- 
thority to assist the United States in our 
efforts to obtain a full accounting of our 
missing in action. That was a step in 
the right direction and indicated that 
the Congress still retains hope for our 
MIA’s. But why does the administration 
not share in that hope and in our 
efforts? Why does the administration 
not bring pressure upon Vietnam to 
negotiate with us for the release and 
information of our missing Americans? 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that the United 
States recognize the sacrifices that our 
POW’s and MIA’s have made for our 
Nation—and that many are still making. 
The passage of this resolution will call 
to mind those sacrifices, and will express 
our Nation’s gratitude for the actions of 
our missing servicemen. But much more 
must be done to iearn the fates of those 
individuals. The administration must 
live up to its commitment to ascertain 
the whereabouts of some 2,000 people 
still listed as MIA. The families of those 
brave men and women have the right to 
know what has happened to their loved 
ones. In our national recognition of hu- 
man rights, let us respect this right and 
grant them access to the information 
which will hopefully be found if we per- 
sist and continue our search diligently. 
Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to join 
together in supporting this resolution. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. GUYER). 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding this time to me. 

I want to voice my sentiments in echo 
to those of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GILMAN), who, together with 
myself and others, served on the Select 
Committee on Missing Persons in South- 
east Asia. 

As recently as a couple of weeks ago 
I was in Hong Kong, nd while there 
I talked to a refugee who had nothing 
to gain by giving me the information 
but, who was a member of a forced labor 
group in a province in Vietnam. He gave 
a firsthand account of discovering the 
wreckage of a helicopter which was 
American. He told of having seen the 
helmet of an American survivor in the 
weeds. A friend of his saw the dogtag, 
none of which information was reported 
by the government. This occurred last 
October. 

I do not know at this point what is 
fact and what is fiction. I only know 
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that in the same spirit in which those 
men took the pledge to defend our coun- 
try, we should now keep faith with those 
who can no longer speak for themselves. 

I wish Godspeed to the mission that 
General Montgomery will head, and I 
do hope that he will bring to the atten- 
tion of the Vietnamese officials with 
forcible accent, the fact that while we 
may not have high hopes of discovering 
any living mission in action, we have 
very firm convictions on demanding and 
receiving full disclosure and reporting. 
It would certainly put a lot of doubts 
to rest if we could have a conclusive, 
comprehensive, final word on this, be- 
cause none of us want to beleaguer or 
belabor this issue any further. The be- 
reaved have painfully suffered long 
enough. 

I have 52 from my State of Ohio who 
came into the category of POW-MIA’s. 
Last year they brought back the remains 
of the man who was the son of a mother 
who is head of the Ohio League of 
Families. Though saddening there was 
also comfort in the knowledge of his de- 
mise and return. 

This is but one sad chapter in this 
story, but it is one more evidence that 
the curtain does not go down until the 
last effort is made. 

So I want to join with my colleagues 
in supporting this very important legis- 
lation of remembrance. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said many 
times, America has no national flower, 
unlike most other countries, but until 
bb get one, let us use the “forget-me- 
not.” 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the chairman of this subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
LEHMAN), for bringing out this very 
important piece of legislation. I would 
also like to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Moorneap) for 
his great work in getting the signatures 
and having this resolution before us 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that, not only does this legislation try 
to bring more honor to the prisoners of 
war and the missing in action in the 
Vietnam War, but, as I understand the 
resolution, it covers all wars our Amer- 
icans have been involved in. 

I appreciate the comments of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GILMAN) 
and also the comments of the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Guyer), and we should 
follow up on the leads that come to us 
pertaining to the missing in action. But 
I would also like to point out to my col- 
leagues that certainly we do not want to 
give these families additional hopes on 
rumors and leads that end up in going 
nowhere. I wish I were wrong, but we 
really have not had any real, concrete, 
firm leads that can give us any hope 
that any Americans are still alive. The 
Vietnamese do have information that 
will help clear up matters as to what 
happened to these men, and we are en- 
titled to this information. The Laotians 
have not cooperated with our Govern- 
ment in trying to get those American 
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remains back from Laos. We are entitled 
to a humane gesture by the Laotians. 

But I would say again that I would 
certainly not, by this debate today, try 
to give the families any hope that their 
loved ones are coming home, because the 
information we do have—and I think it 
is pretty substantial—is that these Amer- 
icans have given their lives, and the 
hopes of the family should not be en- 
couraged by rumors. But I will say that 
we should follow up on these rumors and 
leads and when they are brought to us 
and when they are brought to me as an 
individual I have passed them on to the 
proper authorities to follow up. I will 
continue to push in Vietnam and in Laos 
for information on our missing and the 
return of remains as they are located 
in these two countries. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be pointed out 
this House has taken strong leads in 
doing what we can for the families of 
the MIA’s and POW’s and more than 
most other Government agencies. 

Mr. SPEAKER, I rise in strong support 
of the resolution and urge my colleagues 
to vote for House Joint Resolution 963, 
which will recognize our servicemen who 
are or have been in the status of a pris- 
oner of war or missing in action. 

Ever since the United States engaged 
in its first military conflict, we have had 
personnel of our Armed Forces classified 
as POW or MIA. The suffering for the 
families of these men has been partic- 
ularly acute since they have never known 
for sure about the treatment their loved 
ones received at the hands of the enemy 
and in the case of our MIA’s the families 
have never known for certain the final 
fate of their loved ones. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize that 
this resolution recognizes the POW’s and 
MIA’s of all wars in which the United 
States has been involved. Even though 
the Vietnam conflict is freshest on our 
minds, we cannot overlook the equal sac- 
rifices and suffering which resulted from 
a POW or MIA status in Korea, in World 
War II and earlier conflicts. We seek to 
honor POW's and MIA’s of all wars 
equally. 

We are greatly indebted to our POW’s 
and MIA's of all wars and I can think 
of no greater tribute than to publicly 
acknowledge our gratitude for their sac- 
rifices and suffering by declaring July 18 
of next year as POW-MIA National Rec- 
ognition Day. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my colleagues will 
give their overwhelming support to this 
measure. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) for his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Dornan). 

Mr, DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support this noble resolution and urge 
that it pass unanimously. I would also 
like to take the opportunity on the day 
that we put this resolution into force to 
point out to my colleagues here and to 
those listening in their offices, and I hope 
they will turn up the volume on their 
television sets because there are few 
Members on the floor today, that this 
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MIA story is one of the most tragic epi- 
sodes in American history. 

We are doing here today what is only 
proper and fitting. We are honoring the 
brave men who have honored us. In that 
sense the passage of this legislation is no 
more than an official repayment, a for- 
mal expression on the part of the sover- 
eign of our Nation of the love and ad- 
miration we harbor for those who have 
risked death and suffered imprisonment 
and in most cases died in the name of 
the United States and liberty. 

But while we offer our deepest thanks. 
We all know that this is only the very 
least that we can do. And in saying that, 
I suppose that I am saying that it is not 
enough. Our poor expressions of grati- 
tude fall short of the mark. 

The soldier holds a special place of 
honor. He plays a special role. His actions 
in defense of the Republic transcend our 
words of praise, no matter how deeply 
felt, no matter how strongly uttered. In 
honoring our missing men and our re- 
turned POW’s there is a lingering inade- 
quacy because of the pathetically poor 
accounting from Vietnam. We must al- 
ways remember that a nation that fails 
to honor its soldiers dishonors itself, and 
that same dishonor befalls a nation that 
writes off its missing. 

I do not believe that any greater hon- 
or was ever bestowed on the citizens of 
this Republic than the conduct of her 
sons captured by the North Vietnamese 
in the last war. Without the slightest 
pretense of abiding by long established 
military rules of chivalry or the canons 
of the Geneva Convention, their Com- 
munist captors beat them, tortured them, 
and, in many cases, murdered them. 
They were so vulnerable in the hands of 
the brutal foes and yet so valorous in 
their resistance. Their defiant dedica- 
tion to principle, their exalted patriot- 
ism, tested in the crucible of a brutal 
captivity, and their deep and moving 
religious faith confounded and shamed 
their torturers. 

Mr. Speaker, our prisoners of war have 
honored us. But have we sufficiently hon- 
ored them? In light of the fact that the 
Governor of my State has actually ap- 
pointed Tom Hayden, a comrade of the 
North Vietnamese during the very time 
these men were being brutalized to a 
solar power commission, sadly makes this 
a question worth pondering. 

But my major concern is the status 
of those missing-in-action. Here again, 
as much as a National Day of Recogni- 
tion is fitting, it is not enough. To die 
in obscurity, alone, in a far away land, 
is an awesome prospect. As life slowly 
seeps away from one’s body, one is 
plagued with the thought that no one 
will know—or worse—no one will care. 
No muffled drums, no tears, no bugle 
calls, the cadence of comrades marching 
in respect, the final farewell of families 
and friends, that too, is an awesome 
prospect. 

If this vote on the National Day of 
Recognition achieves anything, it will 
awaken this Republic to the real possi- 
bility that there may yet be Americans 
rotting in Southeast Asia. As I said this 
morning, the reports of the live sight- 
ings continue. And these reports now 
come from increasingly credible sources. 
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Not one person in the administration can 
say, conclusively, that these American 
soldiers are dead. For that reason, abso- 
lutely no effort should be spared to inves- 
tigation or economic pressure for full ac- 
counting. No investigation of a live 
sighting should ever be cut short. And 
no investigation should ever be pursued 
without the employment of the most 
sophisticated polygraph equipment, cou- 
pled with a thorough cross-examination 
by experts in the field of intelligence 
gathering. 

We cannot sweep this accounting issue 
under the diplomatic rug. There are fam- 
ilies of these men out there who watch 
and pray that some news, any news good 
or miraculous may come of their loved 
ones. We have no right to dash the legiti- 
mate hopes of those who wait. To crush 
what some chose to fall “false hope” re- 
quires a flawless intelligence acquisition 
apparatus which we no longer possess in 
Indochina. 

Mr. Speaker, I like to fashion myself 
as a historian, as many of us do. I spent 
several hours last week on the Manassas- 
Bull Run Battlefield, on the 117th an- 
niversary of that conflict. I hope to go 
to the Antietam Sharpsburg Memorial 
Battlefield Park on the 17th of next 
month for its 116th anniversary. I hope 
to be at Kitty Hawk, N.C. this year for 
the 75th anniversary of the first flight. 
I was at the 200th anniversary of 
Lexington-Concord in April of 1975, and 
last December 19th I was with two of our 
colleagues, Mr. SHULTzZE and Mr. COUGH- 
LIN, in Pennsylvania at Valley Forge on 
the 200th anniversary of General Wash- 
ington’s arrival. 

As someone who respects our amazing 
history, past and present, I strongly be- 
lieve that this is the ugliest page in all 
of the 202 years of the history of this 
great Nation. In 5 long years we have 
been given by the Vietnamese only 59 
small bags of bones plus the remains of 
the two young Marines who were killed 
at Tan Son Nhut airfield on the last day 
of our involvement during the pullout 
from Saigon in April of 1973. 

Imagine, 61 men accounted for out of 
almost 2,000. When the Woodcock Com- 
mission went to Hanoi they received 
what is now referred to as the “Hawaii 
Briefing,” in which our missing-in-ac- 
tion men were placed in five categories 
of likely accountability. Categories 1 
and 2 held out the best hope with the 
names of 1,300 of our fighting men in 
those two groupings. That is the num- 
ber which the North Vietnamese rea- 
sonably should be expected to account 
for. The “Hawaii Briefing” figures are 
still the law-of-the-land at the Penta- 
gon. 

But then some of our colleagues im- 
mediately after that briefing undercut 
that figure of over 1,300 and started 
talking about only 100 names being a 
reasonable accounting. And so, what do 
we get after that undercutting? A 
pathetic 23 small boxes from Hanoi. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY) and I 
went to Hawaii to receive back these re- 
mains to U.S. soil at Hickam Air Force 
Base. It was one of the saddest days in 
my life to see our national honor ground 
into the dirt by the Communist con- 
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querors of Indochina, and to watch 
that Hickam ceremony and realize that 
the thousands of remaining family 
members would not get one miserable 
word about their young men or when 
their sacred remains might be coming 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, the actual number of 
accounting should still be way over 1,000. 

I remind the House, that Laos turned 
into the Black Hole of Calcutta for our 
pilots—a bottomless pit. Not a single 
missing-in-action American fighting 
man has returned from captivity in spite 
of the pleas of loved ones. It is an es- 
tablished fact that there were caves in 
Laos with several dozen men quite alive; 
yet, not ever a single box of bones has 
come back from Laos. 

Mr. Speaker, I think if we are seeking 
normalization of relations with Laos or 
Vietnam we had better make this MIA 
issue the burning No. 1 concern of 
this house as a firm prerequisite. With 
all due respect to whomever may go 
there in the weeks ahead, I take it as 
a personal affront that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. GILMAN), the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. GUYER), and I 
together or any one of us alone were not 
asked to go on this, another Hanoi trip. 
I mean that. It is an insult to our years 
of hard work for an accounting. Why? 

Yesterday I sent letters to the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and to a former Secretary of Defense 
Mr. Schlesinger asking them to inter- 
cede for Mr. Guyer, Mr. GILMAN, and me 
to go on this quickly arranged trip. I 
have also sent similar letters to the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
to all of the Secretaries and the Chiefs 
of Staff of our military, to other Cabinet 
officers; and I personally dropped off 
the same written plea Friday at the 
White House, requesting that the Presi- 
dent himself intervene so that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. GILMAN) or 
I might go to represent the countless 
MIA families who still hold out hope. 

I, for one, believe there is a tiny ray 
of hope for a few live men and that our 
families have every right to expect at a 
minimum hundreds of remains from 
the North of Vietnam. 

Anything is possible from Laos. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that all the Fed- 
eral intelligence agencies pass the buck 
back and forth on this problem. 

I know POW's who tell me they are 
personally broken hearted because they 
let themselves become involved in 
sweep it under the rug approach 5 years 
ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this House 
does not also try, at the close of the 95th 
Congress this October, to sweep under the 
diplomatic rug this sad part of our his- 
tory involving as it does the ruptured 
lives of widows, children, mothers, 
fathers, brothers, and sisters of those 
brave men we sent to Inchochina for 
over a decade. I do not care what your 
political beliefs were on the war. They 
went without complaining under our col- 
lective orders. They served under our flag 
with honor, and now we seem to be ignor- 
ing them like so much flotsam and jet- 
sam of an unpopular war. 

Mr. Speaker, I am begging the Mem- 
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bers of this House to demand an accurate 
and fair accounting from the rulers of 
Vietnam. If they expect any kind of aid 
from this country, then we had better 
let them know that we expect an ac- 
counting of over 1,000 men. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no unknown 
soldier at Arlington from the Vietnam 
conflict. There will not be because of 
our modern technology and battlefield 
expertise—helicopters in there bringing 
in every man wounded or dead—finding 
every last dogtag. 

Well, some day we are going to pass a 
resolution in this House asking for some 
sort of memorial on Arlington's hallowed 
ground for the Vietnam missing-in- 
action. It will be a shameful day if that 
monument goes up and none of the par- 
ents of the missing-in-action—none of 
the widows—or children decide to come 
because they feel that this country let 
them down. Right now they feel deserted 
by—not only the incumbent President, 
but past Presidents, past Secretaries of 
State and the current one, and by us in 
the Congress of the United States. They 
feel we have let them down and turned 
our backs on them. 

Mr. Speaker, I close by adding that one 
of the ugliest rumors I have ever heard 
in my life is that some of the families 
of missing-in-action heros are clinging 
to their “false hope” only for money. I 
wear the POW bracelet of Lt. Col. Ed 
Atterberry tortured to death in Hanoi in 
1969 for escaping from the ugly Hoa 
Loa prison for one glorious night of 
freedom. 

The North Vietnamese could not claim 
ignorance about Ed’s remains because 
his partner in the escape, Air Force Col. 
John Dramisi, survived 38 days of tor- 
ture. So in 1974 Colonel Atterberry’s re- 
mains were sent back to Texas. 

I stood at his graveside on April 24th 
of that spring, and watched him laid to 
rest in his native soil. I watched Gen. 
Robbie Risner and the other pallbearers 
carry with reverence Ed’s flag draped 
casket, I saw how very, very important 
this ceremony was for his widow and 
three children. 

Mr. Speaker, I passionately desire to 
go to Hanoi to see if I cannot make this 
burial with honor a reality for hundreds 
of loved ones. As a California Congress- 
man I represent more MIA’s by far than 
other colleagues selected for this very 
critical trip. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORNAN. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, certain- 
ly most of us can join in the concern 
the gentleman has expressed about a 
full accounting of those brave Americans 
missing in action, in Vietnam. Further- 
more, we all certainly can agree as to 
the dimensions of the concern which 
this Congress ought to continue to have 
in this matter. 

But, I am sure the gentleman does 
not want this occasion to pass with any 
Member reading implications into his 
remarks that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. MontcoMErRyY)—who needs 
no defense by me or by any other Mem- 
ber—is any less interested in the is- 
sue of finding the proper solution and 
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obtaining a full accounting than is the 
gentleman from California. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, who 
is a friend to us all and a respected 
Member of this House, has worked very 
hard to obtain this information, as has 
the gentleman from California and oth- 
ers. I just did not want the occasion to 
pass if the gentleman perhaps did not 
intend to make that clear, that his re- 
marks did not intend in any way to dis- 
parage the work the gentleman from 
Mississippi has done regarding MIA’s 
and POW’s. 

Mr. DORNAN. I appreciate the gentle- 
man from Maryland pointing this out, 
so that I may be very specific in clarify- 
ing that point. The honorable gentle- 
man from Mississippi knows that I have 
praised his POW-MIA efforts often in 
this Chamber and many times in public 
and in private coast to coast. I remem- 
ber vividly on the ramp at Hickam Air 
Force Base when we stood side by side 
our eyes filled with tears as we watched 
23 small boxes of American remains 
slowly and respectfully carried from an 
aircraft recently arrived from Hanoi. 
No one can or should question General 
MONTGOMERY’s deep concern on this sad 
issue. 

I do not question anybody’s sincerity 
in saying that it is hopeless to hang on 
to the belief that a soldier or pilot is left 
behind alive in Indochina, but since it is 
impossible to prove a negative, I beg 
those people who have abandoned hope 
to step aside for those of us like the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. GUYER), the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GILMAN), 
or the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Bauman), who believe it is well within the 
Communist mind, the history of Com- 
munist war, or the experience all history 
that there may be one American—just 
one—one tragic figure as in an Alexander 
Dumas story who is rotting away in an 
Asian cell and who is perhaps para- 
phrasing Ben Franklin thinking to him- 
self “does anybody out there care.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do hold the gentleman 
from Mississippi in great regard. How- 
ever, he was wrong in 1976 about one 
MIA. He and my colleague and friend 
the gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
CLosKEyY) stood in this well saying that 
no one was alive in Vietnam cells. Yet, 
Tucker Guggleman who served honor- 
ably in the CIA and was an honorably 
discharged Marine veteran, was rotting 
in a cell in Saigon at that very time. 

On the very eve of our Bicentennial 
Tucker Guggleman died saying, “Does 
anybody know I am in here? Does any- 
body out there care? Why have my coun- 
trymen forsaken me?” 

Since this well of the House was used 
to proclaim him dead before the fact 
I say, please gentlemen step aside, you 
honorable men who no longer have hope, 
and let those of us who cling to the last 
reports of sightings—let us press the 
Communists for an accounting until 
there is not a shred of hope left. Let us 
carry the banner for those families who 
do believe in miracles. The sightings per- 
sist and as former Secretary of State 
Kissinger has told me. “There are hun- 
dreds of boxes of remains probably ware- 
housed in Hanoi’’—and then there is the 
ultimate tragedy of the zero accounting 
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from Laos. What a disgrace. I will con- 
tinue to insist that I be part of this 
Hanoi trip until someone satisfactorily 
explains the peculiar affront to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. GUYER), and 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. GIL- 
MAN) and myself in not being invited to 
join this final effort at an honorable 
MIA accounting. That is if it is a serious 
attempt at an accounting. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Utah (Mr. 
MARRIOTT). 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me. I would just like to go on record 
as supporting this legislation. I want to 
make one point, which is that most of 
the men who fought in Vietnam were not 
there as draftees, but who volunteered to 
go there. 

One of my cousins came into my office 
a few years ago and said he was going 
to Vietnam. I asked him why, because 
of his job he did not have to go and 
could have gotten out of it. He said, “I 
want to go because I want to serve my 
my country.” 

His name was Mike Hughes. I think 
there are a lot of Mike Hugheses around 
the world who were there, and many who 
are now POW’s or MIA’s. I think we 
would be very ungrateful if we did not 
take at least a minute, an hour, a month, 
or a week out of our lives and pay trib- 
ute to those who have given us so much. 

I would like to quote from Albert Ein- 
stein, who made a very interesting ob- 
servation: 

One hundred times every day I remind 
myself that my inner and outer life depends 
on the lives of other men living and dead 
and that I must exert myself in order to 
give in the same proportion as I have re- 
ceived. 


I think one way we can give is to re- 
member these people who have given us 
our freedoms and have made America 
what it is today. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MOORHEAD). 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, House Joint Resolution 963, des- 
ignating July 18, 1979, as “National 
POW-MIA Recognition Day,” has, as of 
today, received the cosponsorship of 245 
Members. I would like to express my 
gratitude to those of you who cosponsor- 
ed this resolution and made its consid- 
eration today possible. 

The reason I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 963 is really quite simple. I 
believe that America, now blessed with 
peace, too soon has forgotten the sacri- 
fices of our servicemen who were 
captured by the enemy or whose fates 
have yet to be determined. Be it Vietnam, 
Korea, World War II, World War I or 
earlier conflicts, the sacrifices of our 
POW’s and MIA’s have been real, diffi- 
cult, and apparent. America owes a con- 
tinuing debt to her POW’s and MIA's, 
a debt which a “National POW-MIA 
Recognition Day” would symbolize and 
honor. 

One could go on at length reciting and 
detailing the sacrifices of our POW’s. 
While in captivity, they were ill-fed, ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, abused and tortured. 
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It strikes me, Mr. Speaker, that many 
of us in America take our freedoms for 
granted. Within the confines of our legal 
system, our citizens can just about do and 
say what they please—and in so doing 
he. that they have the freedom to do 

I doubt, however, whether those of our 
citizens who have been POW’s take our 
freedoms for granted. They know what it 
means to be denied individual choice. 
They know what it means to be denied 
individual rights. They know what it 
means to have a foreign will imposed, 
coercive and inescapable, 24 hours a day, 
without letup, without recourse. And 
those POW’s who survived their captiv- 
ity know what it means to be freed— 
and be free. 

No, Mr. Speaker, do not think that 
former POW’s take our American style 
freedoms for granted. And, in this, I sus- 
pect that they could give many of our 
citizens a lesson in the appreciation of 
liberty. I believe therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
that the designation of one day next year 
as a day of recognition to our POW’s 
would be a day of learning for America— 
a day of learning and reaffirmation of the 
greatness, the glory, and the essential 
goodness of our freedoms. 

I also believe that the experiences of 
American POW’s symbolize the strength 
and the courage of what is a part of and 
interwoven into the fabric of America. 
They had to have the courage to face 
adversity daily. They had to have the 
courage to face indefinite separation 
from their loved ones. And, quite simply, 
it took courage to survive. The day House 
Joint Resolution 963 designates would 
also thus be a testimony to this courage, 
now too little recognized, too often 
forgotten. 

Last, but not least, “National POW- 
MIA Recognition Day” would also rec- 
ognize the sacrifices of those servicemen 
listed as missing in action. Certainly, 
much of what I have already said about 
courage and freedom also relates to 
MIA’s. However, those missing in action 
inherently carry with them the uncer- 
tainty of their status. Are they alive? Are 
they prisoners? What’s happened to 
them? As one can all too easily imagine, 
this kind of uncertainty works an ex- 
traordinary hardship on the families of 
MIA's. The doubt continues, the emo- 
tional drain seemingly never ending. 

To deal with this uncertainty, it takes 
a special kind of courage. House Joint 
Resolution 963 recognizes the hardship 
that this uncertainty creates and the 
sacrifice it represents, and states that 
such sacrifices are as well deserving of 
national recognition on ‘National 
POW-MIA Recognition Day.” 

In this view, Mr. Speaker, I know that 
we all want a full accounting of our Viet- 
nam conflict MIA’s. And I think that we 
would all agree that the fullest possible 
accounting is not possible without the 
total, genuine, and energetic cooperation 
of the Vietnamese. Unfortunately, such 
complete cooperation has not yet been 
forthcoming. Personally, Mr. Speaker, I 
would hope that by July 18, 1979—Na- 
tional POW-MIA Recognition Day—and 
preferably much sooner, the Viet- 
namese would see fit to provide such a 
comprehensive accounting, out of simple 
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humanitarianism if for no other rea- 
son. Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I now call 
upon the Vietnamese—as many in this 
Chamber and in the Senate have in the 
past—to give such an accounting, 
promptly and completely, so as to end 
the uncertainty which has scarred the 
lives of the families of our MIA’s. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
thank the 245 of my fellow Members 
who cosponsored this resolution for their 
support and urge passage of House Joint 
Resolution 963. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
OTTINGER) . 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, for yielding and I join him in con- 
gratulating the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Moorneap) for introduc- 
ing this resolution and the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. LEHMAN) and his sub- 
committee for bringing the resolution 
out. 

Also I commend the efforts of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. Montcom- 
ERY), with whom I had the privilege to 
go to Hanoi 1 year ago last Christmas 
and pursue the effort to get a full ac- 
counting of the POW’s and MIA’s. The 
gentleman from New York, my friend 
(Mr. GILMAN), was with us as well at 
that time. We were successful at least in 
opening up a dialog with Hanoi and get- 
ting a commitment from them to estab- 
lish a team to go and search for the re- 
mains and any information that might 
exist with respect to those listed as 
POW's and MIA’s. 

I agree with those who have spoken 
before that the efforts of our Govern- 
ment have not been sufficient. I agree 
with the gentleman from Mississsippi 
(Mr. Montcomery) that there is no en- 
couragement that we were able to un- 
cover that there were in fact still POW’s 
and MIA’s who are alive but until we get 
as full an accounting as can be had, that 
issue will not be laid to rest. I think this 
is an appropriate resolution. 

I generally am not in favor of com- 
memorative days. In fact, I voted against 
“National Family Day,” “National Guard 
Day” and a whole lot of other dates. I 
think it is generally an imposition on the 
time of the Members of the House at 
the expense of the taxpayers. However, 
I believe that this is an instance wherein 
we ought to have this kind of remem- 
brance. These people gave their lives for 
us, and there has still not been a full ef- 
fort on the part of the Government to 
obtain an accounting. So I believe it is 
important to concentrate national at- 
tention on this issue on July 18, 1979, 
of National POW-MIA Recognition Day. 
I think this is a very worthy cause and 
for us to commemorate that day is very 
appropriate. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I too join my other 
colleagues in wishing success to our col- 
league, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. MONTGOMERY) on his trip to Hanoi. 
I hope it will bring fruitful results. 

è Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I strongly support House Joint 
Resolution 963 which will designate 
July 18, 1979, “National POW-—MIA Rec- 
ognition Day.” As the original sponsor 
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of a similar resolution to proclaim “Na- 
tional POW-MIA Week,” which unani- 
mously passed the House on March 3, 
1971, I remain ever mindful of those 
loyal Americans who are still designated 
as POW-MIA. 

In 1971, the individual plights of the 
POW’s were much more evident than 
they are today. When I first proposed 
“National POW-MIA Week,” 1,600 men 
were victims of that fate. We were inti- 
mately involved in a brutal war in South- 
east Asia, pitted against a government 
that refused to negotiate the POW ques- 
tion while boasting flagrant violations of 
the 1949 Geneva Convention. The actions 
of the United States and the 92d Con- 
gress through events in conjunction with 
“National POW-MIA Week” brought na- 
tional and international attention to the 
plight of American POW’s in Southeast 
Asia. The support that the American and 
international communities gave to the 
concerns of the POW’s enabled the Presi- 
dent to carry out long awaited negotia- 
tions for the release of Americans held 
as prisoners of war. 

Today more than 300 people remain 
designated as POW-MIA. Although this 
is a significant improvement over the 
1971 figure, it reminds us of the con- 
tinued anguish of the families of those 
men who remain designed POW-MIA. I 
am personally aware of the anguish of 
several families in my own district in 
Illinois who must constantly face the 
hardships of not knowing the where- 
abouts of their children, brothers, 
fathers, or husbands, House Joint Res- 
olution 963 will serve as a reminder of 
our continuing responsibilities to resolve 
the POW-MIA question. We should 
strongly support this measure that will 
not allow us to forget the concerns that 
we must still have for these brave men 
and their families. 

We cannot ignore or forget the empti- 
ness that is the plight of those who share 
the tragic fate of having a loved one 
designated MIA or POW. We must con- 
tinue to encourage those in our Govern- 
ment to continue to work with all ex- 
pediency in their efforts of negotiation 
and reconciliation. Our Nation must not 
cease its efforts until the last POW-MIA 
is accounted for and free from the tyran- 
ny and exploitation of foreign govern- 
ments.@ 
© Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly urge my colleagues’ support of 
House Joint Resolution 963 designating 
July 18, 1979 “National POW-MIA Rec- 
ognition Day.” 

The purpose of the resolution unani- 
mously reported by the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee on July 12, 1978, 
is clear: To create a day venerating the 
sacrifices of Americans captured or 
missing in action and the suffering in- 
flicted on them and their families. The 
physical hardship endured by these serv- 
icemen parallels the mental and emo- 
tional anguish of their families, tortured 
by a gnawing uncertainty. 

Working with families of POW’s and 
men missing in action during the early 
1970's in my district I witnessed their 
situation, in which nearly extinguished 
hope, rekindled perhaps by a news re- 
lease, would only be smothered by the 
harsh chill of always uncertain reality. 
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Yet through all of the disappointment, 
still a tiny spark of hope, and a constant 
wait. 

In 1975, I supported the creation of the 
Select Committee for Americans Missing 
in Southeast Asia. Despite the commend- 
able dedication and diligent work of the 
select committee, the fate of only a small 
percentage of servicemen missing in ac- 
tion could be verified and no significant 
reclassifying of men “missing in action” 
resulted. Doubt still enshrouds the fate 
of the nearly 700 men listed missing in 
action in Southeast Asia alone and the 
ordeal continues for their families. A full 
accounting of these men will never be 
possible and nothing will diminish the 
uncertainty or the pain for their fami- 
lies. 

We will not, however, let this uncer- 
tainty blur our memories or impede our 
personal accounting of the debt we owe 
these men and their families. 

Liberty is won only with difficulty and 

sacrifice; the debt incurred in its defense 
is large and often not equally disposed. 
We now honor those who have borne this 
inequality. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this resolution, and in so doing to 
remember and to affirm our gratitude to 
and recognition of all Americans cap- 
tured by the enemy or missing in action 
and their families.@ 
@ Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to express my unequivocal approval of 
the passage of House Joint Resolution 
963, a resolution establishing July 18, 
1979 as National POW-MIA Recognition 
Day. This resolution honors those Ameri- 
cans who have been prisoners of war or 
have been listed as missing in action. As 
a cosponsor of this legislation, I wish to 
proclaim that it is time America’s POW’s 
and MIA’s are given a special recognition 
for the immeasurable and untold sacri- 
fices that they have made for our 
country. 

This observance will serve as an eternal 
symbol of our continuing indebtedness to 
America’s POW’s and MIA’s, whose su- 
preme dedication to the United States of 
America must not be forgotten. 

America is now blessed with peace, a 
peace that would not be possible were it 
not for the thousands of brave men and 
women who fought for this country in 
times of conflict. While Vietnam is a most 
recent, painful memory, the wounds of 
which are still so fresh, National POW- 
MIA Recognition Day also commemo- 
rates the prisoners of war and the miss- 
ing in action from the Korean war, 
World War II, World War I and all other 
wars in our Nation’s history. 

In violation of international codes and 
customs for the treatment of prisoners 
of war our servicemen were frequently 
tortured in enemy camps. Many men and 
women have died from such inhumane 
treatment. 

For the brave men and women who 
have survived the torture and have re- 
turned to this country, for which they 
fought so courageously, the mental and 
physical scars of their grueling experi- 
ence will never heal completely; they re- 
tain a memory that can never be erased. 

It is my hope that a POW-MIA recog- 
nition day will not only remind us of 
the past struggles of these men and 
women, but of the continuing struggles 
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of our former prisoners of war, and focus 
our attention on the 2,000 MIA’s cur- 
rently unaccounted for. We do not know 
if these individuals are alive or dead. The 
uncertainty must be laid to rest. I was 
always a strong supporter of the now 
dissolved House Select Committee on 
MIA’s. The reports of Americans still im- 
prisoned in Southeast Asia must be prop- 
erly and fully investigated. I share in the 
sorrow of the families of these proud, 
dedicated men and women, and feel, as 
all Americans must, the emptiness they 
endure not knowing the fate of the brave, 
lost, loved ones. 

There are many local individuals and 
groups around the Nation who have la- 
bored long and hard to spur the search 
for our thousands of MIA’s. In my own 
congressional district, many should be 
honored for their dedication to this cause 
but Lorraine Newman, a columnist for 
two local newspapers, should be particu- 
larly cited for her efforts to make sure 
that we do not forget those whose fates 
are still unknown. 

It is time for the United States of 

America, Mr. Speaker, to honor all the 
POW’s and MIA’s who have honored us 
by fighting for us. July 18, 1879, National 
POW-MIA Recognition Day, will be the 
day America commemorates the fearless 
men and women who have made our 
country what it is today: the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.@ 
@ Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say a few words about the passage 
of House Joint Resolution 963, which 
designates July 18, 1979 as “National 
POW-MIA Recognition Day.” This day 
will serve as a small but significant token 
or our appreciation and veneration for 
the sacrifices of Americans captured or 
missing in action and the suffering felt 
by them and their families. This legisla- 
tion will commemorate POW’s and MIA’s 
from all wars in the last century, whether 
it be Vietnam, Korea, World War II or 
earlier conflicts. 

Such a day will serve as a time when 
all Americans can pause and reflect on 
what America stands for and the life 
that it has given her people. Moreover, 
it is a reminder that in many ways our 
POW’s and MIA’s are the embodiment 
of this American way of life. 

This is a country where the rights and 
freedoms of the individual are consid- 
ered inviolable and are constitutionally 
guaranteed. And of course, such free- 
doms form the cornerstone of all efforts 
to spread the call of human rights and 
peace throughout the world. Our POW’s 
and MIA’s who fought and suffered so 
valiently for this cause, and America, 
serve as an inexorable reminder to the 
world that the battle for democracy and 
freedom is an unceasing cause worth 
fighting for, and dying for. These men 
are the vital threads that are woven into 
the American tapestry, and their deeds 
and sacrifices, now recognized by House 
Joint Resolution 963, will transcend time 
and serve as an inspiration and testi- 
mony of the American way of life for 
generations to come. 

The status of some 700 men still listed 
as missing in action in Southeast Asia 
alone is unsure. Without the cooperation 
of the Vietnamese we may never fully 
account for all the MIA’s. I have been 
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contacted by many of my constituents 
with whom I deeply share their grief, 
concern and last ray of hope that news 
of their loved ones is forthcoming. For 
them I will say that there is little ade- 
quate recompense for their pain and un- 
certainty, and for this reason, we must 
not be content with the denials of the 
administration and State Department 
that there is no more information on the 
POW’s-MIA’s to be attained. We cannot 
rest until we have determined the fate of 
every last POW-MIA. 

Until that time, however, we cannot 
let this uncertainty blur our memories 
or impede our gratitude and love for 
these men and their families. “National 
POW-MIA Recognition Day,” being a 
formal expression of our gratitude, is 
the very least that we can do. Words and 
holidays will always fall short of ade- 
quately conveying our deep gratitude for 
such men, but our recognition that they 
are such an integral part of America and 
liberty will at least serve as a poignant 
reminder that we can never give up the 
cause for which they so heroically 
fought.e 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. LEHMAN) that 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 963) as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to clause 3 of rule XXVII, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceedings 
on this motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks, and include 
extraneous matter, on the joint resolu- 
tion just under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentieman 
from Florida (Mr. LEHMAN) ? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate 
has been concluded on all motions to 
susvend the rules. 

Pursuant to clause 3, rule XXVII, the 
Chair will now put the question on each 
motion on which further proceedings 
were postponed, in the order in which 
that motion was entertained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: 

H.R. 12972 and House Joint Resolution 
963, both by the yeas and nays. 

The Chair will reduce to 5 minutes the 
time for any electronic votes after the 
first such vote in this series. 


ELIMINATION OF WORK DISINCEN- 
TIVES UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the question of sus- 
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pending the rules and passing the bill, 
H.R. 12972, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Cor- 
MAN) that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 12972, as amended, 
on which the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 399, nays 4, 
not voting 29, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I, 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla, 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 

D'Amours 
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YEAS—399 


Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 


Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 
Marienee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 


Mottl 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 

Pike 

Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 


Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 


Bedell 
Bennett 


Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 


NAYS—4 


Myers, Gary 
Pickle 
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Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—29 


Beard, Tenn, 
Breaux 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Mass. 
Collins, Til. 
Conyers 
Dent 
Eckhardt 
Ford, Tenn. 
Fowler 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Le Fante with Mr. Beard of Tennessee. 


Praser 
Garcia 
Goodling 
Harrington 
Jenkins 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kemp 

Le Fante 
McDade 
Maguire 


Mathis 
Milford 
Pursell 
Rodino 
Rousselot 
Sarasin 
Teague 
Whalen 
Young, Tex. 


Mr. Garcia with Mr. Eckhardt. 


Mr. Dent with Mr. Goodling. 


Mr. Conyers with Mr. Teague. 
Mr. Maguire with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. McDade. 


Mr. 
Whalen. 


Burke of Massachusetts with Mr. 


Mr. Breaux with Mr. Sarasin. 


Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Rousse- 


lot. 


Mr. Harrington with Mr. Pursell. 
Mr. Ford of Tennessee with Mr. Milford. 
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The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. LEHMAN) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 963) 
as amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 401, nays 2, 


Mr. Mathis with Mr. Fowler. 
Mr. Jenkins with Mr. Fraser. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL POW-MIA RECOGNITION 
DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the question of sus- 
pending the rules and passing the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 963) as amended. 


not voting 29, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka | 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
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YEAS—401 


Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 


Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Treland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 

Keys 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
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Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murphy, Dl. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, John 


Myers, Michael 


Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O’Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quie 
Quillen 


Myers, Gary 


Beard, Tenn. 
Breaux 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Mass. 
Collins, Il. 
Conyers 
Dent 

Ford, Tenn. 
Fowler 
Fraser 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Goodling. 


Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 

Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
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Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—29 


Goodling 
Harrington 
Jenkins 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kemp 

Le Fante 
McCloskey 
McDade 
Maguire 
Mathis 


Milford 
Rodino 
Rogers 
Rousselot 
Sarasin 
Teague 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Young, Tex. 


Mr. Le Fante with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 


Mr. Burke of Massachusetts with Mr. Mc- 


Closkey. 
Mr. 


Dent with Mr. Sarasin. 


. Conyers with Mr. Milford. 


. Maguire with Mr. Beard of Tennessee. 


. Breaux with Mr. Whalen. 

. Harrington with Mr. Rousselot., 

_ Ford of Tennessee with Mr. McDade. 
. Jenkins with Mr. Whitten. 


Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Mathis with Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Rogers with Mr. Fraser. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the joint resolution, as amended, was 
passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the Senate: 

Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be directed to request the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate the bill 
(S. 3342) entitled “An Act to name a lake 
which has been completed as part of the 
Papillion Creek basin project as the ‘Stand- 
ing Bear Lake’.”’. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the request of the Senate is 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSIBLE HOLDINGS OF CER- 
TAIN PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS IN 
CERTAIN PUBLIC UTILITIES NOT 
SUBJECT TO TAX 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4030) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to increase the amount of the stock 
which certain private foundations may 
hold in certain public utilities without 
being subject to the excise tax on excess 
business holdings. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I wonder 
if the chairman would tell us exactly 
what is involved in this bill. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman would yield, this is the same bill 
we had up on suspension on May 15 
which secured a substantial majority, 
but not by two-thirds. It was objected to 
by a number of Members. 

Mr. Mrxva and Mr. Stark had ob- 
jections. They had been conferring with 
the author of the bill, Mr. GUYER. 

It is my understanding that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) has an 
amendment that he wants to offer that 
would extend by 10 years the time re- 
quirements, and that meets his objec- 
tions and I would hope that it would 
meet the objections of all of the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. The bill pro- 
vides what for whom? That is what I am 
trying to find out. In other words, I know 
it is a bill that was defeated, I guess on 
suspension. It was objected to before. I 
am just wondering what the bill does and 
who is the beneficiary. 

Mr. ULLMAN, If the gentleman would 
yield further, let me say that the present 
law has a requirement on private foun- 
dations that requires that there be a 
limitation on the amount being held on 
business holdings. The bill makes an ex- 
ception to the present law rules which, 
in effect, limit the business holdings of 
private foundations. The bill provides 
under specific conditions a private foun- 
dation and its qualified persons together 
may hold up to 51 percent of the stock of 
certain public utility companies. It is my 
understanding that provision will be 
amended by the amendment to be offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Further re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
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the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) 
could explain his amendment. 

Mr. MIKVA. If the gentleman will 
yield, the amendment I propose to offer 
and that I believe the gentleman from 
California (Mr. StarK) concurs in would 
in effect put an additional 10 years’ 
sunset provision in, so that this founda- 
tion would have an additional 10 years 
to dispose of its stock, similar to the way 
other foundations are treated in existing 
law. The amendment in effect would give 
them an additional 10 years after which 
time they would have to dispose of the 
stock as if they were any other founda- 
tion. 

I think that meets most of the objec- 
tions the Treasury Department had. It 
certainly meets the objections the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Stark) and I 
had. 

I think my colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, may have a further ex- 
planation. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Further re- 
serving the right to object, I will yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. Would 
this bill not be better to go back to com- 
mittee and have it on the floor after it is 
amended? 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think the chair- 
man has taken the most expeditious and 
best route to get this bill passed. The 
minority does agree that the Mikva 
amendment will take most of the contro- 
versy out of the bill. We support the bill. 
We support the procedure. We support 
the Mikva amendment. 

I thank the gentleman from California 
for yielding. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The crux of the bill is we have a small 
nonprofit foundation. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. A mom and 
pop foundation? 

Mr. GUYER. It is a very small founda- 
tion in Wapakoneta, Ohio, the home 
town of Neil Armstrong. It happens that 
these two people left this money for the 
students to go to college. What happens 
is if we do not allow this remedial action, 
there will be the prospect of either rais- 
ing the telephone rates or turning over 
the management to a larger company, 
and more than that it would jeopardize 
182 kids going to college. Under present 
figures the youngsters go to 64 colleges 
in 14 States, including California and 
Illinois. 

It is very important to us. We have 
agreed to the amendment, I hope there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4030 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 4943 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to taxes on excess business 
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holdings) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) CERTAIN HOLDINGS IN PUBLIC UTILI- 
TIES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a private 
foundation— 

“(A) which was incorporated on or before 
December 31, 1967, 

“(B) which on May 26, 1969, held at least 
50 percent of the voting stock of a qualified 
public utility; 

“(C) which acquired such stock solely by 
gift, devise, or bequest; and 

“(D) no officer, director, or trustee of 
which is an individual who contributed such 
stock to such foundation or is a member of 
the family of such an individual, or who is 
& member of the family of an individual who 
devised or bequeathed such stock to such 
foundation. 


Subsection (c) (4) (A) (i) shall be applied 
with respect to the holdings of such founda- 
tion in such public utility by substituting 
“51 percent” for “50 percent”, and subsec- 
tion (c)(4)(D) shall not apply with respect 
to such holdings. For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term ‘family’ has the meaning 
given to such term by section 4946(d). 

“(2) QUALIFIED PUBLIC UTILITY.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘qualified 
public utility’ means any corporation— 

“(A) which on May 26, 1969, was a public 
utility (as defined in section 247(b)(1)); 

“(B) the taxable income of which for its 
first taxable year ending after such date was 
less than $1,000,000; and 

“(C) which distributed to its shareholders, 
in any 3 of the 5 taxable years preceding the 
taxable year in which this subsection is en- 
acted and in each taxable year ending after 
the date of the enactment of this subsec- 
tion, at least 40 percent of its net income 
remaining after payment of Federal, State, 
and local taxes for such taxable year. 

“(3) SPECIAL RULE, For the purposes of 
paragraph (1)(B), stock of any qualified 
public utility hela— 

“(A) in any trust created before May 27 
1969, or 

“(B) in any estate of a decedent dying be- 
fore such date, 
of which any private foundation is the pri- 
mary or remainder beneficiary shall be 
deemed to have been held by such founda- 
tion on May 26, 1969. 

“(4) PROHIBITION OF LATER PURCHASES.— 
Paragraph (1) shall apply with respect to the 
holdings of a private foundation in any qual- 
ified public utility only if the foundation 
does not purchase after the date of the en- 
actment of this subsection any stock or other 
interest in such qualified public utility.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A 
SUBSTITUTE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu therof the following: 
SECTION 1. APPLICATION OF SECTION 4943 oF 

INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954 To CERTAIN HOLDINGS IN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 

(a) In GeneraL.—tIn the case of a private 
foundation— 

(1) which was incorporated on or before 
December 31, 1967; 

(2) which on May 26, 1969, held at least 
50 percent of the voting stock of a qualified 
public utility; 

(3) which acquired such stock solely by 
gift, devise, or bequest; and 

(4) no officer, director, or trustee of which 
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is an individual who contributed such stock 
to such foundation or is a member of the 
family of such an individual, or who is a 
member of the family of an individual who 
devised or bequeathed such stock to such 
foundation, 

subsection (c) (4)(A)(i) of section 4943 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 shall be 
applied with respect to the holdings of such 
foundation in such public utility by sub- 
stituting “51 percent” for “50 percent”, and 
subsection (c)(4)(D) of such section 4943 
shall not apply with respect to such hold- 
ings. For the purposes of this subsection, the 
term “family” has the meaning given to such 
term by section 4946(d) of such Code. 

(b) QuaLirrep Pusiic UTILITry.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term “qualified 
public utility” means any corporation— 

(1) which on May 26, 1969, was a public 
utility (as defined in section 247(b)(1) of 
such Code); 

(2) the taxable income of which for its 
first taxable year ending after such date was 
less than $1,000,000; and 

(3) which distributed to its shareholders, 
in any 3 of the 5 taxable years preceding the 
taxable year in which this Act is enacted 
and in each taxable year ending after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, at least 
40 percent of its net income remaining after 
payment of Federal, State, and local taxes 
for such taxable year. 

(c) Specra, RuLte—For purposes of sub- 
section (a) (2), stock of any qualified public 
utility held— 

(1) in any trust created before May 27, 
1969, or 

(2) in any estate of a decedent dying be- 
fore such date. 
of which any private foundation is the pri- 
mary or remainder beneficiary shall be 
deemed to have been held by such founda- 
tion on May 26, 1969. 

(d) PROHIBITION OF LATER PURCHASES.— 
Subsection (a) shall apply with respect to 
the holdings of a private foundation in any 
qualified public utility only if the founda- 
tion does not purchase after the date of the 
enactment of this Act any stock or other in- 
terest in such qualified public utility. 

(e) Errecrive Date.—This section shall ap- 
ply with respect to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MIKVA (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MIKVA TO THE 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OP 
A SUBSTITUTE 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mrxva to the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute: Page 4, strike out line 22 and 
all that follows down through line 3 on page 
5 and insert the following: “subsection (c) 
(4) (B) of section 4943 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 shall be applied with re- 
spect to the holdings of such foundation in 
such public utility as if such private foun- 
dation had a more than 95 percent voting 
stock interest in such public utility on May 
26, 1969. For purposes of this subsection, 
the”. 


Mr. MIKVA (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
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ment in the nature of a substitute be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RecorD; it is a technical amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, the effect of 
the amendment is to put a 10-year sun- 
set provision on this bill so that at the 
end of that time the private foundation 
will have to dispose of its holdings. 

I think that this takes care of most of 
the objections to the bill and I urge the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

The minority agrees that this is a good 
amendment and urges its speedy passage 
and that the bill, as amended, be passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) to 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
was agreed to. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CARNEY. Mr. President, I object 
tc the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 317, nays 86, 
not voting 29, as follows: 

[Roll No. 626] 


YEAS—317 


Bingham 
Blanchard 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka Blouin 
Alexander Boggs 
Ambro Boland 
Ammerman Bolling 
Anderson, Ill. Bonker 
Andrews, N.C. Bowen 
Andrews, Brademas 

N. Dak. Breckinridge 
Annunzio Brinkley 
Applegate Brooks 
Archer Broomfield 
Armstrong Brown, Mich. 
Ashbrook Broyhill 
Ashley Buchanan 
Badham Burgener 
Bafalis Burke, Fla. 
Baldus Burleson, Tex. 
Barnard Butler 
Baucus Caputo 
Bauman Carter 
Beard, R.I. Cederberg 
Beard,Tenn. Chappell 
Beilenson Clausen, 
Bevill Don H. 
Biaggi Clawson, Del 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex, 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Diggs 

Dodd 
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Dornan 
Downey 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 

Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Del, 
Evans, Ga. 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
illis 
Hollenbeck 


Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo, 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bonior 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Corman 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dingell 
Drinan 
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Kemp 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lente 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 
O'Brien 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 

Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 


NAYS—86 


Edgar 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fascell 
Flippo 
Garcia 
Gibbons 
Gore 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Holtzman 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Lehman 
Markey 
Mattox 
Metcalfe 
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Quayle 

Quie 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 


Santini 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 

Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 

Steed 
Steers 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Miller, Calif. 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Pa. 
Myers, Gary 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
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Schroeder 
Seiberling 
St Germain 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 


Weaver 
Weiss 
Wydler 
Yates 


Tsongas 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer Yatron 
Waxman Young, Mo. 


NOT VOTING—29 


Goodling Milford 
Harrington Rodino 
Heckler Rousselot 
Holland Sarasin 
Jenkins Steiger 
Jones, Tenn. Teague 

Le Fante Tucker 
McDade Whalen 
Ford, Tenn. Maguire Wilson, C. H. 
Fraser Mathis 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mrs. Heckler. 

Mr. Le Fante with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts with Mr. Mil- 
ford. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Tucker, 

Mr. Ford of Tennessee with Mr. Whalen. 

Mrs, Collins of Illinois with Mr. Sarasin. 

Mr. Conyers with Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Maguire with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Mathis with Mr. Steiger. 

Mr. Harrington with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Clay with Mr, Jenkins. 

Mrs. Burke of California with Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Charles H, Wilson of California with 
Mr. Teague. 


So the bill was passed. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT TO THE TITLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the committee amendment to 
the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment to the title: Amend 
the title so as to read: “A bill to increase the 
amount of the stock which certain private 
foundations may hold in certain public utili- 
ties without being subject to the excise tax 
on excess business holdings.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MIKVA TO THE 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT TO THE TITLE 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment to the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mrxva to the 
committee amendment to the title: In lieu 
of the committee amendment to the title, 
amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
increase the period during which certain 
private foundations may continue to hold 
their May 26, 1969, interests in certain pub- 
lic utilities without being subject to the 
excise tax on excess business holdings.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment to the title was agreed to. 

The committee amendment to the title, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Breaux 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Clay 
Collins, Il. 
Conyers 
Dent 


FOREIGN AID AUTHORIZATIONS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1979 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12514) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 and the Arms Export Control Act 
to authorize international security as- 
sistance programs for fiscal year 1979, 
and for other purposes. 
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The Speaker pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) . 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 12514, with 
Mr. Fuqua in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Monday, July 31, 1978, all 
time for general debate on the bill had 
expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 12614 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“International Security Assistance Act of 
1978”. 

CONTINGENCY FUND 

Sec, 2. Section 451(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out "fiscal year 1978 not to exceed $5,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “fiscal year 1979 
not to exceed $10,000,000". 

INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 

Sec. 3. Section 482 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“$39,000,000 for the fiscal year 1978” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1979”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WOLFF 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WoLFF: Page 
2, immediately after 1979" on line 5, insert 
the following: “none of which may be used 
for the eradication of marihuana through 
the use of the herbicide paraquat, unless the 
paraquat is used in conjunction with an- 
other substance or agent which will warn 
potential users of marihuana that paraquat 
has been used on it,” 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment for myself and the distin- 
guished chairman of the International 
Relations subcommittee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Mr. YATRON. 


We are all aware of the controversy 
surrounding the use of the herbicide 
paraquat for the eradication of mari- 
huana fields in Mexico. We are, of course, 
under no obligation to insure the product 
purity of that which enters this country 
illegally. But more importantly, I think 
we do have a moral obligation to our 
citizens who choose to smoke marihuana 
to put them on notice that their mari- 
huana has been treated with paraquat. 
With this information they will be able 
to make an informed decision whether 
or not they want to assume the risk of 
possible health damage resulting from 
paraquat, instead of relying on “pot” 
luck. By spraying paraquat in conjunc- 
tion with a substance or agent designed 
to indicate the presence of paraquat, we 
will in effect be placing a warning label 
on the marihuana. 

Now, I am aware that there are those 
who would cut off all U.S. funds which 
could conceivably be used for the spray- 
ing of paraquat on marihuana. While 
such an idea has the health and welfare 
of American citizens in mind, it would 
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inadvertently reverse all the gains we 
have been able to make with Mexico to 
combat the growing of opium poppies. 
This is because the same equipment and 
technical expertise which is used to spray 
the poppy fields is also used to spray the 
marihuana fields with paraquat. If the 
United States were to totally withdraw 
its support for the spraying of mari- 
huana with paraquat, Mexico would most 
likely curtail all poppy eradication ef- 
forts, but continue to use the already 
available equipment to spray marihuana 
with paraquat. What we must remember 
is that Mexico considers marihuana to 
be its major internal drug abuse 
problem. 

Since the spraying of 2,4-D on poppy 
fields was initiated, great strides have 
been made in decreasing the amount of 
heroin entering the United States from 
Mexico. The absolute amount of heroin 
entering the United States from that 
country in the last 2 years has decreased 
2.5 tons; documented heroin overdose 
deaths in this country have dropped 70 
percent—from 1,770 in 1976 to 540 in 
1977—and the estimated number of 
heroin addicts in the United States has 
also dropped 20 percent, from 500,000 in 
1975 to 400,000 in 1977. 

I would also like to make the point 
that marihuana is and remains a con- 
trolled and illegal substance. By halting 
our efforts to eradicate it we would in 
a sense not be decriminalizing mari- 
huana but would be granting it legal 
status, and I don’t think any of us here 
are prepared to do this today. But what 
we can—and should—do today is to 
guarantee that anyone who chooses to 
smoke marihuana will know whether 
or not it has been treated with paraquat. 
That is the purpose of my amendment. 

I would also like to point out that the 
red dye rhodamine-B is currently being 
sprayed on Mexican marihuana fields for 
test purposes and it appears to be a most 
promising solution. The fact is Mexico 
marihuana spraying now does not use 
paraquat but they now use 2,4-D for 
both marihuana as well as poppies. 
In the event that rhodamine-B proves 
not to be satisfactory there are many 
other feasible additives currently under- 
going suitability tests within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, wili the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and congrat- 
ulate the gentleman for offering this 
amendment, which seems to provide the 
solution to a dilemma which has devel- 
oped in these United States. 

We find ourselves confronted with one 
problem, and that is, dealing with a con- 
trolled substance, marihuana, over 
which we have a division of opinion. We 
have tens of thousands of users, and 
then even those who oppose the legali- 
zation or decriminalization of mari- 
huana are confounded and concerned by 
the notion that the presence of paraquat 
jeopardizes the health and life of Amer- 
ican consumers. 

In my judgment, the amendment pro- 
vides not only a middle ground, but a very 
satisfactory solution because the fact 
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persists that we still have users and we 
still have the law which prohibits the 
sale and use of marihuana. Nonetheless, 
we must deal with the concern for the 
health of citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of this 
amendment and commend the gentle- 
man for providing the solution which 
seems to be so elusive. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BIAGGI). 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend our distinguished 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics (Mr. WoLrFF) for bringing this 
amendment to the fioor and for taking 
the time to call the attention of the 
House to this important controversy 
which has developed concerning the use 
of paraquat. 

Mr. WOLFF. I thank the gentleman 
for his most important contribution. 

Mr. GILMAN. I rise to support the 
gentleman’s amendment to H.R. 12514, 
the International Security Assistance 
Act for fiscal year 1979, an amendment 
prohibiting funds for the international 
narcotics control program to be “used 
for the eradication of marihuana 
through the use of the herbicide para- 
quat, unless the paraquat is used in con- 
junction with another substance or 
agent which will warn potential users 
of marihuana that paraquat has been 
used on it.” 

Under the international narcotics con- 
trol program for fiscal year 1979, the 
United States proposes to expend $13,- 
500,000 to provide the Mexican Govern- 
ment with aircraft, communications 
equipment, maintenance, field support, 
training, spare parts, photographic 
equipment, flight navigation equipment, 
remote sensing devices to detect narcotic 
plants at varying stages of maturity, 
computerized intelligence data system, 
and the like, in order to assist that Gov- 
ernment in a joint effort to interdict 
narcotics trafficking and to eradicate the 
illicit prođuction of drugs at its source. 
Between 1973-77, the United States con- 
tributed $50 million to this joint nar- 
cotics control program with Mexico, and 
again, the bulk of these funds being al- 
located for aircraft, equipment, training 
and maintenance. During this same 5- 
year period, the Mexican Government 
contributed $200 million—or an annual 
expenditure of $40 million—for this co- 
operative international narcotics control 
effort. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past year, 
considerable controversy and misunder- 
standing has developed within the United 
States regarding the use of paraquat on 
Mexican marihuana fields and the dan- 
gers that this might present to our citi- 
zens who use this illicit drug. 

As a member of the Narcotics Select 
Committee, as the ranking minority 
member of the International Relations 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs, and as a delegate for the past 3 
years to the Mexico-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, I can assure 
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my colleagues that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment considers marihuana a serious 
threat to the health and welfare of its 
citizens, and accordingly, intends to con- 
duct a vigorous campaign to eradicate 
the poppy fields and marihuana fields 
within its territory. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment is legitimately using its funds 
to purchase the herbicide paraquat that 
it believes will effectively destroy Mex- 
ican marihuana fields and to eradicate 
the cultivation of drugs that it regards 
as dangerous to its citizens. This Nation 
contributes to that effort by providing a 
friend, who regards it to be in its interest 
to protect the health of its citizens 
through a herbicide spraying program, 
and who is willing to assist us in eradi- 
cating a substance that we have deemed 
to be a health hazard to our citizens and 
an illicit substance, with the equipment, 
training and support to perform the diffi- 
cult tasks of interdicting narcotics traf- 
fickers and in eradicating illicit drugs. 

Furthermore, while recognizing the 
problem that paraquat-spraying opera- 
tions have presented to a certain seg- 
ment of our public, and desirous of pro- 
tecting its own citizens, the Mexican 
Government has been experimenting 
with a number of substances that when 
mixed with paraquat will produce a color 
or odor that will warn the marihuana 
user that the illicit drug is contaminated 
with paraquat. The most successful ex- 
periment to date is the mixture of a red 
dye (rhodamine-B) with paraquat. 
which produces red blotches on the mari- 
huana leaves, thereby warning the un- 
suspecting user that the marihuana is 
tainted with paraquat. 

Mr. Chairman, marihuana is still re- 
garded as a harmful, dangerous sub- 
stance, despite the fact that more than 
16 million of our citizens regularly use 
this drug, and despite the fact that, ac- 
cording to some commentators, mari- 
huana has become a socially accepted, 
recreational drug. It is still illegal, under 
the Controlled Substances Act of 1970, to 
manufacture, distribute, dispense, or 
possess this substance. Thirty-nine 
States and the District of Columbia 
make possession of marihuana a crime; 
11 States have decriminalized the posses- 
sion of small amounts of marihuana and 
1 State, Alaska, has legalized the pos- 
session and use of marihuana in the pri- 
vacy of the home. 

As legislators, we cannot legislate mo- 
rality. We cannot regulate all forms of 
social conduct. Society appears to be in 
fiux as to whether to decriminalize or 
legalize marihuana, or to maintain the 
status quo under Federal and State law. 

As legislators, we can and must warn 
the public regarding the devastating 
dangers that this substance presents to 
society—to the marihuana user who ex- 
cessively uses this drug, to the polydrug 
consumer who foolishly mixes drugs with 
alcohol, to those who resort to the mind- 
crippling hallucinatory drugs such as 
LSD or PCP—commonly known as “angel 
dust’’—the public must be warned re- 
garding the dangers of drug abuse and 
the need to prevent its abuse and to treat 
and rehabilitate those who have become 
dependent upon or addicted to drugs. 
And, as is well known, only the interna- 
tional criminal syndicates profit from 
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the demand for marihuana and other 
illicit drugs and the human misery that 
drug abuse brings to the user. 

The amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New York would provide 
the warning to those who persist in using 
this illegal substance while attempting to 
eradicate its cultivation. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot have it both 
ways. We cannot prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale or possession of marihuana on 
the one hand and then attempt to legal- 
ize it by placing restraints on the eradi- 
cation of the very product we have con- 
demned. With or without paraquat, there 
is no such thing as sanitizing an illicit, 
harmful substance, protestions by casual 
users of marihuana to the contrary. 

Until society makes up its mind as to 
whether to legalize marihuana, I urge 
my colleagues to support the Wolff 
amendment to H.R. 12514 that would 
assist in eradicating this drug and that 
would provide the necessary equipment, 
training and maintenance to a foreign 
government, which is joining with us in 
eradicating this harmful product, to per- 
mit the use of paraquat mixed with dyes, 
thereby warning potential marihuana 
users regarding the use of this dangerous 
substance. The health of our citizens are 
still jeopardized regardless of whether 
the individual excessively smokes mari- 
huana with or without paraquat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. WoLFrr was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Is my understanding correct that the 
Mexican Government is using the alter- 
native herbicide? 

Mr. WOLFF. Yes, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is now using 2,4-D, but only for 
spraying poppy fields. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Is my understanding 
also correct that there is no real deter- 
mination as to how much damage or ill- 
ness or death is due to paraquat? 

Mr. WOLFF. With respect to its use 
on marihuana, that is correct. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, with- 
out the gentleman’s amendment I would 
be constrained to oppose the amendment. 
But, I studied the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Wo trr), and I am prepared to accept the 
amendment on behalf of this side. 

Mr. WOLFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
we on the minority side have also had a 
chance to review the amendment. We 
think it is a good amendment, and hope 
that the committee will adopt it. 

Mr. WOLFF. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WOLFF). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 502B 
(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The United States shall, in accord- 
ance with its international obligations as set 
forth in the Charter of the United Nations 
and in keeping with the constitutional her- 
itage and traditions of the United States, 
promote and encourage increased respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
throughout the world without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion. Accord- 
ingly, a principal goal of the foreign policy 
of the United States shall be to promote the 
increased observance of internationally rec- 
ognized human rights by all countries.”’. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such section is 
amended by striking out “It is further the 
policy of the United States that, except under 
circumstances specified in this section” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Except under 
extraordinary circumstances which necessi- 
tate a continuation of security assistance”. 

(c) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
amended by striking out “the foregoing pol- 
icy" and inserting in lieu thereof ‘paragraphs 
(1) and (2),”. 

(d) Section 502B(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “subsection (a) 
(3)"" and inserting in lieu thereof “‘subsec- 
tions (a) (2) and (3)”. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 4 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 4? 

If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ASSISTANCE TO POLICE AND OTHER LAW 
ENFORCEMENT FORCES 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 502B(a) (2) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “No security assistance of any kind 
may be provided to or for the police, domes- 
tic intelligence, or similar law enforcement 
forces of a country the government of which 
engages in a consistent pattern of gross vio- 
lations of internationally recognized human 
rights, unless the President certifies in writ- 
ing that extraordinary circumstances exist 
warranting the furnishing of such assist- 
ance.”. 

(b) (1) Section 36(a) of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (5) 
through (9) as paragraphs (6) through (10), 
respectively; and 

(B) by inserting the following new para- 
graph (5) immediately after paragraph (4): 

“(5) a listing of each license issued during 
the preceding calendar quarter for the export 
of defense articles or services sold for more 
than $100,000, either sold under this Act or 
sold commercially and licensed under section 
38 of this Act, to or for any forces of a coun- 
try which perform police, domestic intelli- 
gence, or similar law enforcement functions, 
setting forth with respect to each such 
license— 

“(A) the defense articles or services to be 
exported under the license and the quantity 
of each such article or service to be exported; 
and 

“(B) the name and address of the con- 
signee and ultimate user of each such defense 
article or service;"’. 

(2) Section 36(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended in the first sentence by striking out 
“(8)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(9)”. 

(c) (1) Section 38(a) of the Arms Export 
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Control Act is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (3) immediately after 
paragraph (2): 

“(3) In addition to other items so desig- 
nated, the President shall designate as de- 
fense articles for purposes of this section (A) 
those items which, on the date of enactment 
of the International Security Assistance Act 
of 1978, were classified as crime control and 
detection instruments and equipment under 
regulations issued pursuant to the Export 
Administration Act of 1969, and (B) any 
comparable items.”. 

(2) Paragraph (7) of section 47 of such Act 
is amended by striking out “(1)”. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 5 be considered as read, 
printed in the ReEcorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of 
Commerce, apparently in response to 
this bill, recently issued an amendment 
to the export control regulations requir- 
ing all shotgun exports to have individ- 
ual validated licenses. Previously sales to 
non-Communist countries were made 
under the general license procedures. 
This action has resulted in a virtual halt 
in sporting shotgun exports, with delays 
in obtaining approval of license applica- 
tions doing serious harm to a significant 
domestic industry at the peak of their 
selling season. 

Because of their length, general de- 
sign, and expense, most of the shotguns 
exported by the domestic firearms in- 
dustry would have to be classified as 
strickly sporting guns; that is, the single 
and double barrel break-open and semi- 
automatic shotguns having barrel 
lengths of 26 inches and more and cost- 
ing over twice as much as the short bar- 
reled pump-action shotgun. Since 
numerous foreign sporting shotgun 
manufacturers are now in operation, the 
principal impact of the new commerce 
regulations is to jeopardize a major mar- 
ket of the domestic sporting firearms in- 
dustry. It certainly does not advance any 
human rights interest of the United 
States to require individual validated 
licenses for sporting shotguns and shot- 
gun parts exported to countries like 
Sweden and Switzerland—where, inci- 
dentally, a major part of this business 
is now done. 

Would the gentleman not agree with 
me that any export control regulations 
in this area ought not to apply to items 
which are suitable solely for sporting pur- 


poses. 

Mr, ZABLOCKI. If the gentleman will 
yield, I can assure the gentleman that 
it is not the intent of this legislation to 
prevent the adoption of more flexible ex- 
port regulations which would be respon- 
sive to this problem. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the gentleman 
for his assurance. I might add that cer- 
tain short-barrel shotguns, sometimes 
called “riot guns” would remain subject 
to the validated license procedure. In 
view of his assurance on the intent of 
this legislation I will refrain from offer- 
ing an amendment to the bill which 
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would confine the export control regula- 
tions to only short-barreled pump-action 
shotguns, finally, high ranking officials 
at both the Departments of State and 
Commerce have advised me that they do 
not oppose exempting sporting shotguns 
from the regulations which require vali- 
dated export licenses. 

I appreciate the gentleman's remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther amendments to section 5, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND MILITARY TRAINING 

Sec. 6. Section 502B(a) (2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by sec- 
tion 4 of this Act, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “No assistance under chapter 5 of 
part II of this Act may be provided to a 
country the government of which engages in 
a consistent pattern of gross violations of 
internationally recognized human rights, un- 
less the President certifies in writing that 
extraordinary circumstances exist warranting 
the furnishing of such assistance.”. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 6 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
amendments to section 6, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 504(a)(1) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a)(1) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President to carry out the pur- 
poses of this chapter not to exceed $163,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1979. Not more than 
the following amounts of funds available to 
carry out this chapter may be allocated and 
made available for assistance to each of the 
following countries for the fiscal year 1979: 


“Portugal $27, 900, 000 
“Spain 

“Jordan 

“Philippines 

“Greece 


The amount specified in this paragraph for 
military assistance to any such country for 
the fiscal year 1979 may be increased by not 
more than 10 per centum of such amount if 
the President deems such increase necessary 
for the purposes of this chapter.”’. 

“(b) Section 516(a) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the period at the end 
thereof ‘, and until September 30, 1981, to the 
extent necessary to carry out obligations in- 
curred under this chapter during the fiscal 
year 1978 with respect to Indonesia and 
Thailand”. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 7 be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
ee to section 7, the Clerk will 
read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
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STOCKPILING OF DEFENSE ARTICLES FOR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Sec. 8. Section 514(b)(2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “$270,000,000 for the fiscal year 1978" and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$90,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1979”, 


The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
amendments to section 8, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 515 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended in the first 
sentence of subsection (b) (1)— 

(1) by striking out “fiscal year 1978" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “fiscal year 1979”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “Brazil” and inserting 
in Meu thereof “Turkey, Indonesia, Thai- 
land”. 

(b) Such section is amended in subsection 
(d) by striking out “865 for the fiscal year 
1978” and inserting in lieu thereof “800 for 
the fiscal year 1979”. 

(c) Such section is amended in subsection 
(f) by striking out “1976” in the third sen- 
tence and inserting in leu thereof “1977, 
except that the President may assign an 
aggregate total of not to exceed eight addi- 
tional defense attachés to such countries in 
order to perform security assistance manage- 
ment functions under this subsection”. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 9 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
amendments to section 9, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION 

TRAINING 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 542 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out “$31,000,000 for the fiscal year 1978” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$32,100,000 
for the fiscal year 1979”. 

(b) Chapter 5 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 544. COURSES IN HUMAN RIGHTS.— 
Effective October 1, 1979, the curriculum of 
all programs funded under this chapter shall 
include, as a prerequisite for completion of 
all other courses, a course encompassing the 
internationally recognized principles of 


AND 


human rights.” 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHBROOK 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASHBROOK: 

On page 7, line 22, strike “$32,100,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$31,500,000”. 

On page 7, line 23, strike the period and 
insert the following: “: Provided, That none 
of the funds contained in this chapter shall 
be made available for Afghanistan.” 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment is to prohibit 
military education and training assist- 
ance from going to Afghanistan. 

As you can see on page 21 of the com- 
mittee report, the proposed fiscal year 
1979 budget lists $600,000 for Afghani- 
stan under the international military 
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education and training section. My 
amendment would eliminate funding for 
Afghanistan under this section. 

I see no reason for U.S. taxpayers to 
be financing military education and 
training assistance for Afghanistan. A 
recent coup has left pro-Soviet Commu- 
nists in complete control of the country. 

I refer to a recent Washington Post 
article, on May 1, 1978. They are not 
noted for worrying about communism 
anywhere. In this case and in their 
May 3 editorial even this liberal paper 
expressed some concern about the coup 
in Kabul. 

Nur Mohammed Taraki, the new Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister, is Afghani- 
stan’s top pro-Moscow Communist 
leader. He was formerly the leader of 
the Moscow-oriented Kharo or Masses 
Party. Not surprisingly, within hours of 
the revolution the Soviet Union and 
other Communist states announced their 
recognition of the new government. 

Communist-controlled Afghanistan is 
in a position to create havoc among its 
non-Communist neighbors, Iran and 
Pakistan. There is little justification for 
providing the pro-Soviet forces with 
military education and training assist- 
ance. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
ASHBROOK). 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment rather reluctantly be- 
cause I do regard the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) very highly and 
understand his purposes. However, Mr. 
Chairman, I must submit to the commit- 
tee that the $600,000 that is programed 
for Afghanistan is an increase of $75,000 
over last year. In my opinion it is neces- 
sary; otherwise we just write off Afghan- 
istan. 

Further, there are only 37 Afghans 
that are proposed for training under the 
program, and this is only 10 more than 
are estimated to be trained during the 
current fiscal year. 

The proposed training would provide 
a combination of professional and man- 
agerial military courses to selected 
Afghan officers. 

The training would be a part of the 
career development program for these 
officers and would be a modest alterna- 
tive to a much larger Soviet military 
training program. 

Surely the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
AsHBROOK) does not wish that the 
Soviets would come in and train the 
Afghans. I think we should have a “foot 
in the door” approach there. 

I think this grant training program 
provides for continued professional mili- 
tary contact with officers in a strategi- 
cally located country during a time of 
political transition. 

Mr. Chairman, failure to support this 
modest program could further erode bi- 
lateral United States-Afghan relations 
and have an impact on regional security 
particularly for Iran and Pakistan. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would 
hope that the committee would not adopt 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) , striking 
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this modest amount for training pur- 
poses for Afghanistan. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I will be delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, as 
my colleague knows, I certainly have the 
highest regard for him and for his views. 
The gentleman has made two points that 
I would like to have some amplification 
on if I could. The gentleman used the 
word “selected” in saying that only se- 
lected members of the military will be 
coming from Afghanistan to the United 
States. 

Who selects them? The Government 
of Afghanistan, would it not? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that it is my understanding, 
whether it is Afghanistan or any other 
country where we have a military train- 
ing program, that candidates are se- 
lected with the input of our U.S. pro- 
gram officers. They help make the se- 
lection of the candidates from any one 
country from the names of the person- 
nel presented to them for training pur- 
poses. In effect, therefore, we have a 
veto on this. The reason for that is that 
some of the officers, personnel or persons 
that are expected to be trained may not 
be qualified, or might be in some way 
counterproductive to our purposes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, if 
my colleague will yield still further, I 
am not certain that that answers my 
question. The United States in no way 
can prepare a list of applicants for offi- 
cers’ training of candidates from an- 
other country. The list has to be pre- 
pared by them, and all the gentleman 
is saying is that we have the privilege of 
saying yes or no, or some input, but there 
is no way the United States can compile 
a list of Afghanistan military candi- 
dates for training in this country. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. But I can assure the 
gentleman that there are more than 
37 nominees, and those to receive train- 
ing are selected from that list. Therefore 
Iam sure the gentleman will agree that 
we have an input in the selection 
process. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If my colleague 
would yield still further, my only 
thought on what the gentleman has 
said is that they are going to be picking 
from a very closely selected group that 
reflect the communistic flavor that has 
been given to Afghanistan so it will be 
a question of saying no to all of them or 
taking, on their terms, the candidates 
that they present. 

The other point that I present that 
the gentleman indicated—the gentleman 
asked the question, a rhetorical ques- 
tion—is whether or not I wanted in ef- 
fect to drive them into the arms of 
Moscow. My colleague is well versed in 
what has happened in the last 30 years. 
Unless there is a countercoup, there can- 
not be much doubt in any of our minds 
that Moscow is going to have a huge in- 
put into Afghanistan and sooner or 
later, absolute control. All we have to 
look at is the previous statements of 
their new leaders. I am not going to 
read those for the record, although I 
might put some of those in. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. ASHBROOK, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. ZABLOCKI was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, 
would my colleague yield further? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

In making that statement, is the gen- 
tleman holding out the hope that by the 
$600,000 appropriation we will keep in 
effect our oar in, and that Moscow, 
therefore, will not have the domination 
it looks at the present time like they will 
have? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I would advise the 
gentleman that we have a prime exam- 
ple in the case of Egypt where all of the 
training programs were once provided 
by the Soviet Union. The military equip- 
ment was provided by the Soviet Union. 
When their security relationship with 
Egypt was severed they lost the ability 
to influence events in that country. 
I submit to the gentleman it is bet- 
ter that we have some input than none 
at all. I am sure the gentleman will agree 
that if the Afghanistan military officers 
come here for military training, they 
would, be exposed to our democratic way 
of life. This is the benefit. 

The Soviet Union is surely going to do 
everything possible to take control and 
to maintain a presence there. Why 
should we give that opportunity to the 
Soviet Union by restricting ourselves 
even to the extent of the $600,000 pro- 
gram for 37 Afghanistans in military 
training? I believe even that modest pro- 
gram could pay dividends to the United 
ef and to our interests at some later 

ate. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. If my colleague 
would further yield, I think using the 
Egypt parallel is not exactly a parallel. 
In the case of Egypt we did not have a 
coup. We did not have a takeover by a 
pro-Communist. We had simply an op- 
portunistic turning of their face to any 
direction where they could get aid. They 
got it from the Soviet Union rather than 
the United States in the early years so 
they were pro-Soviet. I do not think it 
is a similar situation, although I respect 
the gentleman’s opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. ZABLOCKI 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Then I hope that the 
gentleman would withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am not going to 
do that. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Certainly the gentle- 
man fully understands that the political 
situation in Afghanistan is not finalized. 
As I said, Afghanistan is still in political 
transition, so to speak, and the Afghani- 
stan military will influence what the 
future government in Afghanistan 
will be. To cut off the program, modest 
as it is, at this time would be counter- 
productive, and I hope that the gentle- 
man will withdraw his amendment. Cer- 
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tainly I would hope that the committee 
would not accept his amendment. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to section 10? If not, 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ASSISTANCE FOR PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) Part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 6—PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 

“Sec. 551. GENERAL AuTHORITY.—The Pres- 
ident is authorized to furnish assistance to 
friendly countries and international organi- 
zations, on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine, for peacekeeping opera- 
tions and other programs carried out in 
furtherance of the nationel security inter- 
ests of the United States. 

“Sec. 552 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONs.— (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter, in addition to 
amounts otherwise available for such pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year 1979, $29,400,000. 

“(b) Amounts appropriated under this 
section are authorized to remain available 
until expended. 

“Sec. 553. EMERGENCY PEACEKEEPING AS- 
SISTANCE.—If the President determines that, 
as the result of unforeseen circumstances, 
assistance under this chapter in amounts in 
excess of the funds otherwise available for 
such assistance is important to the national 
security interests of the United States, then 
the President may exercise the authority of 
section 610(a) of this Act to transfer funds 
available to carry out chapter 11 of part I 
for use under this chapter without regard to 
the 20 percent increase limitation contained 
in that section. 

“Sec. 554. ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES.— 
Except where expressly provided to the 
contrary, any reference in any law to part I 
of this Act shall be deemed to include ref- 
erence to this chapter and any reference in 
any law to part II of this Act shall be 
deemed to exclude reference to this chap- 
ter.”. 

(b) Section 502B(d)(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “or chapter 6 
(peacekeeping operations)" immediately 
after “and training)”. 

(c)(1) Section 620B of such Act is 
amended in paragraph (1) by inserting “or 
6" immediately after “5”, 

(2) Section 653(b) 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “part V” both places it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘chap- 
ter 6 of part IT; and 

(B) by inserting immediately before the 
comma in paragraph (2), “or assistance un- 
der chapter 6 of part II". 

(3) Section 669(a) and 670(a) of such 
Act are each amended by inserting “pro- 
viding assistance under chapter 6 of part 
II,” immediately after “training,". 

(4) Section 406(a)(1) of the Interna- 
tional Security Assistance and Arms Export 
Control Act of 1976 is amended by inserting 
", no assistance under chapter 6 of part IT,” 
immediately after “assistance” in the first 
sentence. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 11 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 


of such Act is 
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There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 11? If not, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN AND NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 

OBJECTIVES AND RESTRAINTS 

Sec. 12. Section 1 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that, in 
implementing United States policy on con- 
ventional arms transfers worldwide, a bal- 
anced approach should be taken and full 
regard given to the security interests of the 
United States in all regions of the world 
and that particular attention should be paid 
to controlling the flow of conventional arms 
to the nations of the developing world. To 
this end, the President is encouraged to con- 
tinue discussions with other arms suppliers 
in order to restrain the flow of conventional 
arms, ammunitions, and implements of war 
to the less developed countries of the world.”. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 12 be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 12? 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time because 
I had prepared an amendment which 
would be a substitute for the Case-Javits 
amendment adopted to the Senate bill. 
I have conferred with the parliamen- 
tarian and the distinguished chairman 
of the committee and am advised that a 
point of order will be made against my 
amendment on the ground of non- 
germaneness and that the point of order 
will be sustained unfortunately, I must 
concede the point of order and will not 
offer the amendment. 

I am attempting to draft an amend- 
ment that will not be subject to a voint 
of order and, if I am able to do so, I will 
offer an amendment to accomplish my 
objectives, but I take this time to make 
sure that I did have the opportunity to 
address myself to the Rhodesian prob- 
lem, which I think should be considered 
in this legislation, as it was considered in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, more than 3 years ago 
I became highly concerned about the 
Rhodesian or Zimbabwe problem in view 
of the fact that we produce no chrome 
at all in this country; not an ounce of 
chrome is produced and we cannot make 
stainless steel without using chrome. 

I was also concerned in view of the fact 
that about 80 percent of all the chrome 
reserves in the world are located in 
northern South Africa and in southern 
Rhodesia. 

My interest was further increased in 
the matter because the principal black 
leader, Bishop Muzorewa, was educated 
at Central Methodist College that was 
formerly in my district in the city of 
Fayette, Mo. 

I feel very strongly, Mr. Chairman, that 
the present American policy does not 
serve American interests. It does not 
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serve the interests of both the black and 
white people in Rhodesia. 

The present interim government, 
which will result in a majority govern- 
ment after the elections to be held in 
December, is overwhelmingly supported 
by the Rhodesian people, both white and 
black. The transition government that is 
now in being has essentially complied 
with the plan laid out by former Secre- 
tary Kissinger to transfer rule in Rho- 
desia from minority to majority rule. 

Our policy, and the American taxpay- 
ers’ money, has been working to the ben- 
efit of the Patriotic Front, headed by 
Nkomo, who heads the Zapu organiza- 
tion and by Mugabe, who heads up the 
Zanu organization. Both groups have 
been strongly supported by the Soviet 
Union. There is no doubt what kind of 
totalitarian government Mugabe would 
put in in Rhodesia. In an interview on 
March 14, 1978, by Newsweek magazine, 
he was asked these questions: 

Question: Do you consider yourself a 
Marxist? 

Answer: Yes, I do. And this is because we 
hold that the best way in which you can 
organize your socioeconomic order is by tak- 
ing the people and their interests into ac- 
count—the people as a people and not as 
individuals. 

Question: Would Rhodesians find their ex- 
pression through a variety of political par- 
ties if you were to gain power? 

Answer: If our people opt for a one-party 
State, fine, that will be it and I think that 
will be the order of the day. 


That shows us what kind of totalitar- 
ian government Mugabe, one of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Patriotic Front, 
would install in Rhodesia, and here we 
are, with American policy and with 
American taxpayers’ money, supporting 
that kind of a group. 

Mr. Chairman, if I am unable to work 
out an amendment which would not be 
subject to a point of order I would state 
that it is my intention to take the lan- 
guage which I placed in the RECORD yes- 
terday and if possible under the parlia- 
mentary situation to propose that the 
House conferees be instructed to agree 
to more effective language than that 
adopted by the Case-Javits amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to section 12? 

If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951 

Sec. 13. Section 22 of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) The provisions of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 do not apply to contracts for 
the procurement of defense articles and de- 
fense services heretofore or hereafter en- 
tered into under this section or predecessor 
provisions of law.”. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 13 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to section 13? 

If not, the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
REPORTS ON SECURITY ASSISTANCE SURVEYS 


Sec. 14. Chapter 2 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 26. REPORTS ON SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
Surveys.—(a) The President shall report to 
the Congress on a quarterly basis on secu- 
rity assistance surveys carried out by United 
States Government personnel. Such reports 
shall specify, for each survey authorized 
during the proceding calendar quarter, the 
country with respect to which the survey 
will be conducted, the purpose of the survey, 
and the number of United States Govern- 
ment personnel who will participate in the 
survey. 

“(b) Upon a request of the chairman of 
the Committee on International Relations 
of the House of Representatives or the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate, the President shall 
grant that committee access to the results 
of security assistance surveys conducted by 
United States Government personnel.”. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that section 14 be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to section 14? 

If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN MILITARY SALES AUTHORIZATION AND 
AGGREGATE CEILING 

Sec. 15, (a) Section 31(a) of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act is amended by striking out 
“$677,000,000 for the fiscal year 1978” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$682,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1978 and $674,300,000 for the fiscal 
year 1979". 

(b) Section 31(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$2,102,350,000 for the fiscal 
year 1978, of which” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “'$2,152,350,000 for the fiscal year 1978 
and $2,085,500,000 for the fiscal year 1979, 
of which amount for each such year”. 

(c) Section 31(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “the fiscal year 1978" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the fiscal year 
1979". 

(d) Section 31(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out $100,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘'$150,000,000", 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 15 be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to section 15? 

If not, the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
ASSISTANCE AND SALES TO TURKEY 
Sec. 16. (a) Section 620(x) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is repealed. 
(b) Section 504(a)(1) of the Foreign As- 


sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out the following: 


48, 000, 000"’. 


(c) Notwithstanding section 21 of this Act, 
this section shall be effective upon the date 
of its enactment. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FASCELL 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, FAscELL: To 
section 16 of H.R. 12514, as reported: On 
page 13, line 2, delete all of section 16 
through line 7 and insert, in lieu thereof, 
the following: 

“Sec. 16. Section 620(x) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended as follows: 

Strike out the language following the 
colon in the first sentence, through the 
period, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That the President may sus- 
pend the provisions of this subsection and 
of section 3(c) of the Arms Export Control 
Act for a period of one year upon his deter- 
mination and certification to the Congress 
that: 

“(1) the Government of Turkey has re- 
moved its troops from the municipality of 
Famagusta and allowed the inhabitants of 
said city to return to their homes and prop- 
erties in such municipality; 

“(ii) the administration of said munici- 
pality of Famagusta, including but not 
limited to, police and security functions 1s 
being carried out under the auspices of the 
United Nations; and 

“(iii) intercommunal talks aimed at a set- 
tlement of the Cyprus problem based upon 
General Assembly Resolution 3212 of the 
United Nations have been resumed: Provided 
further, That should either of the parties 
to such intercommunal talks fail or refuse 
to resume such talks within 30 days follow- 
ing performance of the conditions specified 
in subparagraphs (i) and (ii) of this para- 
graph the President may suspend the pro- 
visions of this subsection and of section 3(c) 
of the Arms Export Control Act for said 
period as if such talks had been resumed 
upon his certification to the Congress that 
the requirements of subparagraphs (i) and 
(ii) have been satisfied.” 


Mr. BROOMFIELD (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. This is probably the most 
important part of the bill, and I think 
more Members should be present to lis- 
ten to this debate. So, therefore, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first 
dispose of the gentleman’s unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I thank the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. BROOMFIELD) asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman. re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to have the understanding that tne gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. FAscELL) will 
thoroughly explain his amendment, be- 
cause it is of first importance that we 
understand its contents. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, I think it would 
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be appropriate to read the amendment. 
This is an enormously important matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk will continue the reading of 
the amendment. 

The Clerk continued to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Chair announces that pursuant 
to clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate 
proceedings under the call when a 
quorum of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 

QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to clause 2, rule XXIII, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee 
business. 

The Clerk will rereport the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. FASCELL 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which has been read I offer 
on behalf of myslef, the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) , 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ROSENTHAL), the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI), and on behalf of many 
other Members who have not yet had a 
chance to indicate their cosponsorship 
of this amendment. 

We offer the amendment as a very 
sincere effort to move away from what 
has been, and has been for some time, 
conceived to be an impasse. We believe 
that this is a constructive congressional 
response to the recent Turkish and Greek 
Cypriot initiatives. More specifically, in 
my judgment it gives the Members an 
opportunity for a choice against com- 
plete lifting of the embargo as envisioned 
in the bill before us, or a proposal which 
does not close the eyes of the United 
States, nor do we turn our backs upon 
the very important principle of adhering 
to the rule of law, an issue that has con- 
fronted us since this question first arose. 

The problem obviously has not been 
easy for the Turkish or Greek Cypriots 
or the governments involved—Greek, 
Turkish, or United States. Each speaks 
as a sovereign, each from its vantage 
point of principle. So this amendment 
builds on the recent proposals suggested 
by both the Turkish and the Greek Cyp- 
riots. This amendment is within the 
concept of those proposals, since it pro- 
vides that the removal of the embargo 
would be lifted for 1 year by the Pres- 
ident upon his determination and certi- 
fication that certain suggested condi- 
tions have been met. 

This is action for action. The problem 


will resume its 
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that most of us in this House have had 
with this whole issue is reflected by the 
many votes we have had on it. We have 
had requests in the past for action by 
the United States without a correspond- 
ing action from anyone else, a proposi- 
tion to which we could not in this House 
with integrity attach ourselves. This has 
been the difficulty. r 

So what we are suggesting here is, 
rather than simply repeal the embargo 
with no corresponding action, that we 
say instead that we are willing to take 
action for action, action which has been 
indicated by the parties themselves. 

Furthermore, it gives the President the 
flexibility in supplying arms to Turkey 
for this 1-year period. What we say in 
the amendment that the President may 
suspend the embargo when, and the lan- 
guage is very clear, is this: 

* * * the Government of Turkey has re- 
moved its troops from the municipality of 
Famagusta and allowed the inhabitants of 
said city to return to their homes and prop- 
erties in such municipality; 


This is one of the suggestions which 
was made in a Turkish proposal which 
they said they would consider on the 
convening of communal talks, so we are 
going to give them that opportunity. 

Further the amendment says the Pres- 
ident could suspend if in addition: 

* * * the administration of said municipal- 
ity of Famagusta, including but not lim- 
ited to, police and security functions is be- 
ing carried out under the auspices of the 
United Nations; 


That is to give them the opportunity 
as again suggested by the parties them- 
selves. 

This compromise it seems to me would 
encourage both parties to come to a 
peaceful solution on Cyprus. Also, and 
very importantly, it maintains the in- 
tegrity of the U.S. position as previous- 
ly expressed many times in the Congress. 
I think it is most unfortunate that the 
United States would have to take any 
position which would require us to turn 
our back on principle. 

So within the concepts of U.N. resolu- 
tion 3212, which called for the with- 
drawal of Turkish troops and return of 
all refugees, to their homes, and for 
the guarantee of the independence, sov- 
ereignty and integrity of Cyprus. With- 
in those concepts of the U.N. resolution 
and within the concepts which the par- 
ties themselves have indicated they 
would be willing to consider, this pend- 
ing amendment is predicated. Therefore 
the amendment will authorize the Pres- 
ident to lift the ceiling that now exists, 
the exception in the embargo, and al- 
low the parties to proceed with settle- 
ment. The proponents of this amend- 
ment submit that it gives the parties an 
opportunity to get off dead center. 

As a further assurance we put in one 
other provision in this amendment, and 
that is paragraph 3. The thought oc- 
curred that there might have been some 
way to frustrate the process by refusing 
to engage in the intercommunal talks. 

So we provide in paragraph (iii) of the 
amendment that neither of the parties, 
could frustrate the intercommunal talks 
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as a means of denying any further arms 
from the United States to the Turkish 
Government. So it is provided that if 
the other conditions have been met and 
30 days have gone by and there was a 
refusal to meet to discuss and negotiate 
these matters then the President could 
act just as if all of the conditions had 
been met. In other words, to say it plain, 
it eliminates the possibility of veto by 
the Greek-Cypriot Government by re- 
fusing to engage in inter-communal 
talks. 

So we believe that with that safeguard 
this proposal gives a reasonable con- 
structive approach to what is now pro- 
posed in the bill. 

I want to say that the language that 
the other body has agreed to is not very 
much different from what is in this bill. 
Basically they seek, the proponents of 
the language in the bill, to solve the 
problem by lifting the embargo, without 
any requirement for any reciprocal 
action. 

You and I both wish it were that sim- 
ple. But we are involved as friends of 
both parties, and we were directly af- 
fected because our laws and agreements 
were violated. A violation which, with- 
out question, as far as our Government 
is concerned, both from the administra- 
tion’s side and from the congressional 
side, we have said time after time clearly 
occurred. U.S. arms which were secured 
for defensive purposes only and to fulfill 
commitments in NATO, were used for 
Offensive purposes against a third 
country. 

The principal arguments that I de- 
tect that in support of the language in 
the bill are two. First that the present 
embargo has not worked, meaning that 
there has been no settlement on Cyprus, 
and that Turkey has been punished 
enough. And second, that there is serious 
deterioration to NATO’s commitments 
that have to be fulfilled by the Turkish 
Government. Therefore it is argued the 
overriding interests of the United States, 
require the embargo to be lifted. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, the United 
States is not at fault. We are not a guilty 
party. About the only guilt that we have 
is that we have been trying to help two 
friends, Greece and Turkey, who are our 
allies, who are part of NATO; that is our 
guilt. 

We did not invade Cyprus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ROSENTHAL and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FascELL was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FASCELL. There must have been 
something wrong, Mr. Chairman, with 
that invasion. It resulted in the U.N, 
Resolution 3212, the elements of which 
I have already described for you, and re- 
quiring among other things that all for- 
eign military forces should be withdrawn 
from Cyprus. 

It also raised all kinds of questions in 
the U.S. Government, both in the admin- 
istration and in the Congress, and, with- 


out reservation, time after time, the 
United States has said that there was a 
clear violation of U.S. law and bilateral 
agreements. That is all we have said. 
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Now our friends took an immediate 
dim view to this, so they closed down 
bases in Turkey which, by agreement, 
the United States had been using for a 
variety of reasons. We did not ask them 
to close the bases, they did that. What- 
ever has resulted from the closing of 
those bases I do not see how we can say 
it is our fault. They took the initiative 
on doing that, and of course they had 
the right to do what they did. 

Nevertheless, ever since that time what 
has happened in the United States has 
been that the administration has been 
trying to take the embargo off and the 
Congress has been trying to keep it on. 

We have had many votes in the Con- 
gress but—and let me point this out— 
we have not been intransigent. We 
have not been immovable in the Con- 
gress. We have sought to present con- 
structive proposals, and this is one of 
them today which is now pending be- 
fore the Members as an amendment. The 
United States has allowed, by congres- 
sional action and executive approval, 
arms to flow from the United States to 
Turkey. Since 1974 when this all started 
4 years ago, there has been somewhere 
between $400 million and $600 million of 
arms going from the United States to 
Turkey. Just recently we gave them a 
40-percent increase in the arms that 
would be available in any year. So it is 
not now a question of whether we have 
been inflexible; the Congress has not. 

We are asked by the bill language 
lifting the embargo to turn our eyes 
and turn our back on our own principle. 
That is all. There is no other principle 
involved. The arms have been going to 
Turkey. Evidently that is not good 
enough to have Turkey fulfill its solemn 
NATO commitment. So the United 
States is being held hostage, as is Cyprus 
and NATO for no embargo and unlimited 
arms. In this bill for fiscal year 1979 
the Members will find the same amount 
of money that is going to Turkey that 
existed under the present law. It may 
be that they are going to come down the 
pike next year or 2 years from now and 
say they need a lot more, but they are 
not saying it now but there seems to 
be no military emergency. 

Against this backdrop we have had 
NATO meetings, European Community 
meetings. The Pentagon has met. We 
have had National Security Council 
meetings, Presidential review memos, the 
Department of State, generals, and the 
President has met with his advisers and 
many Members of Congress. Everybody 
has been calling on the United States to 
do what? I was surprised. I thought they 
were going to call for reciprocal action 
as a condition for unlimited U.S. arms. 
Instead we are told that the only way 
we can do anything is to lift the em- 
bargo. 

However, the proponents of the lan- 
guage of the bill are quick to disclaim 
any promise for improvement or settle- 
ment. Of course, there is no way they 
can make that promise. There is just the 
hope—a hope for what? At least, in the 
amendment pending before the Mem- 
bers we say, All right, suspend the em- 
bargo ceiling for 1 year. To do what? 
To do what the parties have indicated 
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they would consider. Let the citizens ‘go 
back to Famagusta; put in a U.N, super- 
visory authority there for the adminis- 
tration; sit down and start talking: So 
the pending amendment proposes action 
for action. 

The way it has been up to now, the 
United States gave action and got prom- 
ises. The amendment before the Mem- 
bers offers action for action. I urge my 
colleagues to support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WRIGHT TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FASCELL 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WRIGHT to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Fascetu: In lieu 
of the section proposed to be inserted, insert 
the following section: 

Sec. 16. (a) Section 620(x) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 shall be of no further 
force and effect upon the President's deter- 
mination and certification to the Congress 
that the resumption of full military coopera- 
tion with Turkey is in the national interest 
of the United States and in the interest of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
that the Government of Turkey is acting in 
good faith to achieve a just and peaceful 
settlement of the Cyprus problem, the early 
peaceable return of refugees to their homes 
and properties, and continued removal of 
Turkish military troops from Cyprus, and 
the early serious resumption of inter-com- 
munal talks aimed at a just, negotiated set- 
tlement. 

(b) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 620B the following new section: 


UNITED STATES POLICY REGARDING THE 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


“Sec. 620C. (a) The Congress declares that 
the achievement of a just and lasting Cyprus 
settlement is and will remain a central ob- 
jective of United States foreign policy. The 
Congress further declares that any action of 
the United States with respect to section 
620(x) of this Act shall not signify a lessen- 
ing of the United States commitment to a 
just solution to the conflict on Cyprus but 
is authorized in the expectation that this 
action will be conducive to achievement of 
a Cyprus solution and a general improvement 
in relations among Greece, Turkey and 
Cyprus and between those countries and the 
United States. The Congress finds that— 

“(1) a just settlement on Cyprus must 
involve the establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent government on Cyprus and must 
guarantee that the human rights of all of 
the people of Cyprus are fully protected; 

“(2) a just settlement on Cyprus must 
include the withdrawal of Turkish military 
forces from Cyprus; 

“(3) the guidelines for inter-communal 
talks agreed to in Nicosia in February 1977 
and the United Nations resolutions regard- 
ing Cyprus provide a sound basis for nego- 
tiation of a just settlement on Cyprus; and 

“(4) the recent proposals by both Cypriot 
communities regarding the return of 
refugees to the city of New Famagusta 
(Varosha) constitute a positive step and the 
United States should actively support the 
efforts of the Secretary General of the 
United Nations with respect to this issue. 

“(b) The Congress declares that United 
States policies in the Eastern Mediterranean 
region shall be consistent with the following 
principles: 

“(1) The United States will accord full 
support and high priority to efforts, partic- 
ularly those of the United Nations, to bring 
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about a prompt, peaceful settlement on 
Cyprus. 

“(2) All defense articles furnished by the 
United States to countries in the Eastern 
Mediterranean region will be used only in 
accordance with the requirements of this 
Act, the Arms Export Control Act, and the 
agreements under which those defense arti- 
cles were furnished. 

“(3) The United States will furnish secu- 
rity assistance for Greece and Turkey only 
when furnishing that assistance is intended 
solely for defensive purposes, including 
when necessary to enable the recipient 
country to fulfill its responsibilities as a 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, and when furnishing that assistance 
is not inconsistent with the objective of a 
peaceful settlement among all concerned 
parties to the Cyprus problem. 

“(4) The United States shall use its influ- 
ence to insure the continuation of the cease- 
fire on Cyprus until an equitable negotiated 
settlement is reached, shall encourage all 
parties to avoid provocative actions, and 
shall oppose strongly any attempt to resolve 
disputes by force or the threat of force. 

“(5) The United States shall use its influ- 
ence to achieve the withdrawal of Turkish 
military forces from Cyprus in the context 
of a solution to the Cyprus problem. 

“(c) Because progress toward a Cyprus 
settlement is a high priority of United States 
policy in the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
President and the Congress shall continually 
review that progress and shall determine 
United States policy in the region accord- 
ingly. To facilitate such a review the Presi- 
dent shall, within 60 days after the date 
of enactment of this section and at the end 
of each succeeding 60-day period, transmit 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, a report 
on progress made toward the conclusion of 
a negotiated solution of the Cyprus prob- 
lem. Such transmissions shall include any 
relevant reports prepared by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations for the Se- 
curity Council. 

“(d) In order to ensure that United States 
assistance is furnished consistent with the 
policies established in this section, the Presi- 
dent shall, whenever requesting any funds 
for security assistance under this Act or the 
Arms Export Control Act for Greece and 
Turkey, transmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate his certification, with a full 
explanation thereof, that the furnishing of 
such assistance will be consistent with the 
principles set forth in paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (b) of this section. The President 
shall also submit such a certification with 
any notification to the Congress, pursuant 
to section 36(b) of the Arms Export. Control 
Act, of a proposed saie of defense articles of 
services to Greece or Turkey.” 


Mr. WRIGHT (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment to the amendment 
be considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I really 
hesitate to object, but I really think in 
view of the enormity of the concern in- 
volved, I think it would be useful if this 
amendment were read. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) withdraws his re- 
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quest to dispense with further reading. 
The Clerk will continue reading. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WRIGHT 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) is recognized for 
10 minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is not a perfect resolution of 
our present dilemma. It is merely the 
best that I could devise for our imperfect 
situation. 

The problem we confront is the slow 
but dangerous unraveling of the Western 
Alliance. The situation was set in mo- 
tion 4 years ago by two precipitate acts. 

First, the Greek military junta en- 
tered Cyprus in force and deposed the 
independent government of that island. 
As so often happens, one wrong begot 
another. 

The Turkish Government, concerned 
with the fate of Turkish Cypriots, in- 
vaded Cyprus, using American-supplied 
military equipment in contravention of 
our laws and of our agreements with 
their government. 

Congress then imposed an embargo on 
any further arms shipments to Turkey. 
Along with a majority of our colleagues, 
I voted for that embargo. 

Now 4 years have passed. The embargo 
has not produced a settlement on Cyprus. 
The southern flank of NATO has been 
weakened. The relations between Greece 
and Turkey have deteriorated. The rela- 
tions of each to NATO have deteriorated. 
And our own position has deteriorated 
as a result. 


Clearly something must be changed. 
We cannot change history. Perhaps we 
can change the future for the better. At 
least we owe it to the future to try. 


This amendment is one such attempt. 
It would allow the President to lift the 
embargo if and when he finds that the 
Government of Turkey is acting in good 
faith to achieve a just and peaceful 
settlement of the Cyprus problem, the 
early peaceable return of refugees to 
their homes and properties, the con- 
tinued removal of Turkish military forces 
from Cyprus, and the early serious re- 
sumption of talks aimed at a just nego- 
tiated settlement. 

The amendment defines what we re- 
gard as constituting a just settlement. 
It declares that a just settlement must 
involve the establishment of a free and 
independent government on Cyprus, and 
that it must include the withdrawal of 
Turkish military forces from Cyprus. It 
suggests that the United Nations resolu- 
tions on Cyprus provide as sound basis 
for negotiating a just settlement. 

The amendment further declares that 
all defense articles furnished by the 
United States to any country in the 
eastern Mediterranean must be used only 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the Arms Export Control Act, and that 
the United States will furnish security 
assistance for Greece and Turkey only 
when that assistance is intended solely 
for defensive purposes, and when fur- 
nishing such assistance is not inconsis- 
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tent with the objective of a peaceful set- 
tlement among the concerned parties on 
Cyprus. 

In addition, the amendment requires 
the President to report to the Congress 
every 60 days on progress made toward 
the conclusion of a negotiated settle- 
ment on Cyprus. 

Beyond that, it requires him, when- 
ever requesting funds for security assist- 
ance for Greece or Turkey under this act 
or the Arms Export Control Act, to cer- 
tify that such assistance will be consist- 
ent with the principles set forth in this 
resolution. 

The amendment by no means approves 
what was done by Turkey in 1974, nor 
does it permit any repetition of that 
wrong. It merely starts a fresh page on 
which Turkey and Greece together can 
right the wrongs of that early year. 

President Carter believes that the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey wants to redress those 
wrongs of its own volition, while retain- 
ing the dignity and self-respect of its 
people, and that it will do so if given the 
opportunity. 

This amendment would provide that 
opportunity for a fresh beginning. I can- 
not assure the Members that enactment 
of this language will bring about a peace- 
ful settlement on Cyprus. I do think it 
obvious that continuance of the present 
situation is not going to bring about a 
peaceful settlement on Cyprus or any 
other desirable result. 

Throughout these last few days I have 
been engaged, along with several of my 
colleagues, including the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. BrapeMas), the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) and 
others, in an effort to work out some 
middle-ground solution. All of us have 
searched for a way to preserve the dig- 
nity and self-respect of our allies and 
friends in Turkey, who strove so gal- 
lantly and unswervingly alongside the 
U.S. forces in the Korean conflict. Surely 
they have demonstrated with their blood 
their friendship for this country and 
their commitment to the common de- 
fense of freedom. 

At the same time, we want to give re- 
assurance to our good friends in Greece, 
from which country we derive so much of 
our intellectual inheritance and demo- 
cratic ideals, that we will not abandon 
them. All of us want to make it clear that 
we do indeed count a settlement on Cy- 
prus among our top priorities, and that 
whatever we do is done in the expecta- 
tion and in the hope that it will bring 
about that kind of a settlement. 

We cannot afford to lose either of our 
friends on the southern flank of NATO. 
For that reason, I believe that we must 
open a new page, create a new beginning, 
offer a new opportunity. 

This amendment, as I say, is not per- 
fect. But it is the best I could devise. I 
believe it gives us an opportunity to say 
what we believe, to say what we expect, 
and to help both those countries find a 
resolution to that problem. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate and commend 
the majority leader for bringing forth 
this amendment. I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the gentleman is much too 
modest in saying that it is not perfect. I 
believe that, in this very sensitive, emo- 
tionally charged issue, the gentleman 
from Texas has indeed presented an al- 
ternative for the committee and for the 
House to deal responsibly on this mat- 
ter. I submit, Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment will serve as an incentive to help 
the parties to the conflict resolve the 
Cyprus question, to resolve the problems 
between Greece and Turkey, so that both 
of our great allies can again cooperate 
with the United States and fulfill their 
NATO obligations in that area of the 
world. This will insure that NATO will 
remain strong and viable in order to help 
support our own national security inter- 
est. 
Four years have proven to us that 
there has been no progress on Cyprus. 
This amendment gives us the opportunity 
to change our policy. If we do that I am 
sure, as the President has predicted, that 
there will be progress on Cyprus. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I commend the 
majority leader for his amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry; I just came on the floor, although 
I was listening to the able gentleman’s 
statement on the TV. 

Is the able gentleman’s amendment 
agreeable to the administration? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am told that the ad- 
ministration will support and implement 
every requirement contained in this 
amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader for 
yielding. 

I hate to be on the opposite side of 
this particular issue. 

However, let me ask two questions: 
First, in the body of the amendment, 
there is a section (b) (3), and I quote: 

The United States will furnish security as- 
sistance for Greece and Turkey only when 
furnishing that assistance is intended solely 
for defensive purposes ... 


Is the gentleman not concerned that 
inasmuch as that agreement has already 
been breached; that is, American arms 
have been used for nondefensive pur- 
poses, that he will have no assurance that 
his amendment to this legislation will 
have more impact than what took place 
4 years ago? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman is aware 
that I cannot give him any absolute as- 
surance. I wish I could. 

I can assure the gentleman, however, 
that a continuously stalemated situation 
will not produce a desirable result. What 
we did 4 years ago did not produce the 
result we sought. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. Tsoncas and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WRIGHT was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it likely that the Government of Turkey, 
realizing how serious!y we took its offense 
against this agreement with us in 1974, 
would not undertake a repetition of that 
infraction. I am advised that the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey wants very much to 
create a settlement of this situation. 

As is true with almost any country, 
there is an element of pride involved. It 
is believed by those who are closest to 
the situation that the Government of 
Turkey, earnestly desiring to settle this 
problem, will do so with greater alacrity 
if the United States is not holding a club 
over its head. 

Iam willing to give it that opportunity. 

Mr. TSONGAS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, without raising the obvious 
issue of the pride of another country 
which is involved, why would not the 
majority leader, acknowledging that 
there are no assurances that peace will 
be achieved, look favorably, then, upon 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FascELL) , which, in essence, 
is the quid-pro-quo approach that Texas 
is so famous for in politics. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Without making any 
reference to the gentleman’s appraisal of 
Texas political habits, in the present in- 
stance I think perhaps what is called for 
is a magnanimous gesture. We do not 
condone and by no means approve what 
has been done in the past. We simply 
give that party an opportunity for a 
fresh beginning. If the President certifies 
to us that that party is acting in good 
faith and wants a fresh start, and is 
acting to settle the Cyprus issue in a fair 
and just manner, and wants to work 
more closely with us and with Greece in 
NATO, and is willing now to comply with 
our laws and with the agreements gov- 
erning our trade with them in military 
equipment, I believe is worth a try. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think as I look at the two amend- 
ments which are now before us, I would 
direct the Members’ attention par- 
ticularly to the language of the amend- 
ment which has just been offered by the 
distinguished majority leader. The most 
significant, operative language in the so- 
called Wright amendment is that the 
President’s determination, which would 
be called for under his amendment, must 
be, first of all, with respect to the issue 
or the fact that the resumption of full 
military cooperation with Turkey is in 
the national interest of the United 
States and in the interest of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the 
Members of this House this afternoon 
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that it is not a question of whether our 
sympathies lie with the gallant Greek 
people who have so recently overthrown 
the yoke of a cruel dictatorship or 
whether they lie with the Turks, who 
have heroically acquitted themselves in 
battle in Korea. 


The issue is the security of the United 
States and the future of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. It is for 
that reason, and that reason alone, that 
I come down this afternoon on the side 
represented by the majority leader. In- 
cidentally, I am thankful that a member 
of the leadership on this side of the aisle 
has finally taken the well to point out the 
responsibility we carry, whether we are 
Republicans or Democrats, of supporting 
the Commander in Chief, the President 
of the United States. I am astonished 
that it has taken this long for that kind 
of appeal to come from the majority side 
of the aisle. I supported the President of 
the United States when he was a Repub- 
lican on this issue; I support the Presi- 
dent of the United States when he is a 
te ge as he is in this particular 

our. 


I realize that the American embargo 
of arms to Turkey was originally in- 
tended by many in the Congress as an 
expression of morality in foreign policy. 
It was intended as an action that would 
stand in sharp contrast to the realpolitik 
that they said had been practiced under 
a prior administration. The argument 
went on to say that after all, if even 
an important ally could be held ac- 
countable for its misuse of American 
supplies and arms, our Nation might be 
seen again as one of laws and not men— 
and this was an especially appealing 
thought, I would concede, particularly 
in the summer and the fall of 1974 when 
we had fresh in our minds the memory of 
Watergate. 

But, high minded though that appears, 
in my opinion the embargo has turned 
out to have had the opposite effect, and it 
increasingly has been taken to symbolize 
nothing so much as a political and even a 
petty approach to foreign policy. Despite 
the legal and the ethical and the philo- 
sophical arguments that have been ad- 
vanced to justify the embargo and Amer- 
ican policy, unfairly or not, this has been 
the assessment in the eyes of every one of 
our NATO partners except Greece. It has 
been the assessment, I think, in the world 
at large, that American policy has come 
to be seen as deliberately tilting toward 
Greece and against Turkey, rather than 
toward good and against evil. 

I would suggest that that is no great 
accomplishment, that what we ought to 
be concerned about this afternoon, as 
I said yesterday afternoon when I ad- 
dressed this issue, is that this country is 
tilting toward a peaceful solution of this 
age-old problem, not toward one or the 
other of the protagonists. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
raising the embargo against Turkey, not 
because I favor the Turks over the 
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Greeks, nor because I justify Turkish 
actions in Cyprus. I do not want to see 
that unhappy island partitioned, and 
that becomes more probable with each 
passing month. I want to see our country 
exerting maximum pressure on Turkey to 
withdraw from Cyprus, and some flexi- 
bility for the President with respect to 
Turkish arms will permit him to exert a 
type of pressure not now available to him. 
A strong NATO is in the interests of both 
Turkey and Greece, and NATO is being 
eroded on the southern flank by the con- 
tinued impasse. 

I also believe, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Caramanlis government provides the best 
leadership Greece has had in recent 
years, and that early resolution of the 
Cyprus dispute will remove a polarizing 
threat to his leadership of the greatest 
peril. 

The congressional embargo of Turkey 
has not worked. We had better find a 
better tool to repair matters in this crit- 
ical part of the world, in the interests of 
not only the two antagonists, but in the 
interest of NATO and this country. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield further to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Conase) for his contribution. 
Let me say before my time has expired, 
Mr. Chairman, that in truth it has never 
been possible to paint this issue in stark 
moral terms. The Greek and the Turkish 
peoples are both great nations, great 
civilizations. Their respective nations 
represent thriving democracies and dis- 
tinguished civilizations. They are both 
valuable friends and allies, and both of 
the communities, both the Turkish Cyp- 
riots and the Greek Cypriots, have suf- 
fered terribly in the long and troubled 
history of Cyprus. The feuding of the two 
goes back far enough at this point that 
it is almost self-perpetuating, it seems to 
me, and probably useless to try to assess 
blame. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I will be glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
joice that the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) has taken 
the well to give his great weight and 
prestige to this cause, just as I rejoice 
that the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Wricut), the distinguished majority 
leader, has done so as well. To me, this 
issue embodied in the Turkish arms em- 
bargo towers over any partisan con- 
siderations, and the action of Mr. AN- 
DERSON and Mr. WRIGHT has served to 
elevate the debate above the usual 
partisanship. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate them 
both. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me quickly make one or two 
additional points and then I shall en- 
deavor to yield to those who seek time. 
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I would point out that if it is true that 
American arms were not used strictly 
for purposes of self-defense, as our law 
clearly required, neither is it clear to 
me how strictly Congress intended the 
law to be applied when that language 
was first placed in the law, and neither 
is it clear to me how strictly Congress 
intends that test to be applied in the 
future. 

I would point out, as others have done, 
that we at least tacitly have in the past 
given our approval to such violations as 
the large-scale Israeli action in Lebanon, 
and the Portuguese action in Timor, and 
the occupation of the Spanish Sahara, 
and there are a score of other such in- 
stances that could be cited for further 
documentation of that point. 

In other words, the situation is com- 
plex and it cannot so casily be seen in 
the terms of black and white that I 
think some of the protagonists of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FAScCELL) would seek 
to make it. 

The lesson from all of this simply 
ought to be, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
United States is going to take sides in a 
delicate foreign dispute—and clearly 
under the language of the present em- 
bargo we are taking sides in that kind 
of dispute—it is something that is going 
to have enormous implications not only 
for the quarreling parties but for our 
relationships with them as well. And who 
would say that we have benefited in our 
relationships with either the Greeks or 
the Turks as a result of the imposition 
of the embargo in February 1975? 

I think what is clear in the present 
Situation is that it can have adverse con- 
sequences for the United States in its 
relationships with both parties. 

I am afraid the evidence is all too 
ample that the embargo has seriously 
eroded the eastern flank of NATO at a 
time when a worrisome buildup of Soviet 
strength in that part of the world con- 
tinues and just at a time when this 
President, as the President before him, 
and the Congress seem to think that the 
American contribution to NATO needs 
to be bolstered. 

I would retreat from everything that 
I have said this afternoon if I felt that 
with respect to Cyprus the perception we 
have had of this problem and the action 
we had taken had served somehow to 
break the tragic impasse that_has existed 
there ever since 1974. But instead we 
see the very opposite. We see that Tur- 
key’s position has only strengthened as 
its pride has felt affronted, and in this 
respect the Turks are not really so much 
different from other sovereign peoples 
of the world. 

And as for my friends in the Greek 
community, and they are numerous, it is 
certainly to be devoutly hoped we have 
not caused them in this instance such 
dependence on our support as to con- 
strain their own diplomatic flexibility 
because, as is true in the Middle East, 
solutions ultimately lie in the direct ne- 
gotiations of the contending parties. We 
simply cannot, with the language in the 
so-called Fascell amendment, dictate the 
terms of a settlement between the Greeks 
and the Turks and expect that to be a 
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lasting and permanent settlement. That 
is the real vice, I think, of the position 
taken in well-meaning and well-inten- 
tioned terms, I am sure, by the author 
of that amendment. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. JOHN L. 
BURTON). 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I do not think 
the Fascell amendment imposes a settle- 
ment on Greece or Turkey. It imposes 
conditions upon suspending the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. JOHN 
L. Burton). 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I thank my 
friend for yielding. The conditions of 
the Fascell amendment do not go to a 
settlement of the dispute, they go to the 
conditions upon which we are going to 
waive a statute of these United States of 
America. I think that that is a very im- 
portant item. I would submit that the 
compromise, the so-called Wright com- 
promise is not unlike substituting a 
humming bird for a turkey with its wings 
cut off. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, I would suggest that the language 
of the Wright amendment, if the gentle- 
man will allow me to read it, does not 
call for an unconditional lifting of the 
arms embargo. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. It absolutely 
does. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I would 
beg the gentleman to refer to the lan- 
guage like it is. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Like what? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. It says the 
President must make a determination, 
he must make a certification. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. That is the 
present law. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. That is 
putting upon him a solemn and very 
heavy responsibility. - 

Mr. JOHN L, BURTON. Such as what? 

Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois. He has to 
certify, and I read, he must certify that 
the Government of Turkey is acting in 
good faith to achieve a just and peaceful 
settlement of the Cyprus problem. 

Further, that one of the compo- 
nents—— 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I have order, and be per- 
mitted to be heard and then I will yield. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I will be glad 
to give the gentleman an additional 5 
minutes. 

Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois. One of the 
components of that determination that 
must be made is that it provides for the 
early peaceable return of refugees to 
their homes and their properties. 
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Why is it that the gentleman does not 
want to give to a Democrat elected Presi- 
dent, the leader of his party, the kind 
of flexibility that all Presidents ought to 
have? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Because I 
serve the people of the United States, 
and what I thought was right for a Re- 
publican President is right for a Demo- 
cratic President. We are speaking of the 
law of the country. We are a society of 
laws and not men. And I do not care 
what party the person in the White 
House is affiliated with, we in the Con- 
gress have the responsibility to uphold 
the laws of this Nation, and not make 
this a partisan view on a number of these 
specific issues. 

Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman obviously has closed his ears com- 
pletely. He has closed his ears complete- 
ly to everything that I have been saying 
in the remarks I made earlier. I pointed 
out very clearly that this is not a parti- 
san issue. I stood in the well of the 
House and I supported a Republican 
President even as I support the present 
occupant of the White House. For the 
gentleman to try on my time, or on any- 
one’s time, to convert the Members to 
the idea that this policy issue is a par- 
tisan political issue is wrong. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. The gentleman 
was the one who made it partisan. 

. Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I will yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois if I have 
the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from Michigan has 
control of the time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the other gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI). 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Does the gentleman 
yield so that I may ask a nonprovocative 
question of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON) ? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I so yield. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would appreciate if the gentleman from 
Illinois will look at the Wright amend- 
ment, that he supports, and I presume 
the gentleman did not have much time 
to see it before he wrote his speech in 
favor of it—if he could tell us just what 
meaningful steps under that Wright 
amendment could be taken to facilitate 
the settlement of the continuing prob- 
lems on Cyprus such as occupation 
troops, refugees, things of that nature? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. If the 
gentleman in control of the time, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Broom- 
FIELD) will yield to me, I will be pleased 
to try to respond, even at the risk, I 
think, of appearing to be ‘somewhat 
repetitious. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. As I say, at 
the risk of appearing to be somewhat 
repetitious in the responses that I make, 
I believe that the drafter of the amend- 
ment has incorporated the most signifi- 
cant elements of what would be a reason- 
able and just settlement of the present 
dispute. 


Let me say parenthetically that no one 
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grieves more than I, no one in the House 
grieves more than I about the tragic 
thing that happened to the 200,000 refu- 
gees who were driven from their homes 
after the invasion of 1974. But when you 
require the President of the United 
States to solemnly determine and to cer- 
tify to this Congress that the Govern- 
ment of Turkey is, first of all, acting in 
good faith to achieve a settlement, sec- 
ond, that that settlement incorporates 
the essential, the absolutely essential in- 
gredient of the early peaceable return 
of refugees to their homes and proper- 
ties, and, third, that it incorporates the 
continued removal of Turkish military 
troops from Cyprus and, finally, the 
serious resumption of intercommunal 
talks, those are, I think, the four basic 
elements of what would be a lasting and 
true settlement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
Wright amendment to the Fascell 
amendment and in support of the Fascell 
amendment. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The CHAIRMAN. Before the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) is 
recognized, the Chair would like to re- 
mind all the persons in the gallery that 
they are here as guests of the House and 
that any manifestation of approval or 
disapproval of the proceedings is in vio- 
lation of the rules of the House. 

We are happy to have you here and 
glad that you can witness this debate, 
but you must constrain yourself as to 
any manifestation of support or disap- 
proval of the debate that is proceeding 
on the floor. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) . 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard this afternon about tilting 
toward either Greece or Turkey, but that 
is not what this debate is all about. There 
ought to be only one tilt, and that tilt 
is toward the principles of the people 
of the United States and the enforce- 
ment of the laws of our land, That is 
what the fundamental issue at stake here 
is 


It has also been said in debate earlier 
that this issue ought not to be a partisan 
matter. I agree. I opposed the position 
of a Republican President of the United 
States on the embargo issue, and today 
I oppose the position of a Democratic 
President of the United States on this 
issue because I think that in principle 
both Presidents were, are, wrong. I would 
say further to my friends on both sides 
of the aisle that I opposed the policy of 
a Democratic President of the United 
States in wanting to send U.S. arms to 
the Greek military dictatorship, and I 
opposed the policy of a Republican 
President of the United States in wanting 
to send U.S. arms to the Greek military 
dictatorship because I thought in prin- 
ciple that it was wrong for either Presi- 
dent to have taken that position. So let 
us take some of the partisanship out of 
this. 

Mr. Chairman, we are talking here 
about the fundamental values of the 
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people of the United States, the funda- 
mental principles of our country, the 
fundamental principles of our foreign 
policy. And one of the principles, which 
has been incarnated into the laws of our 
land, is this, that arms supplies by the 
United States to other countries must 
not be used for aggressive purposes. 

I am not here going to recite the his- 
tory of the tragedy that brings us here. 
We know that we have been at an im- 
passe on this matter, but I would remind 
the Members that Mr. Carter in his 
campaign expressly linked a resumption 
of a full arms relationship to the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey with a just settle- 
ment of Cyprus, and the President said 
in his campaign, and I quote: 

We would be negligent of the moral issues 
and courting longer range disaster if we fail 
to couple the improvement in relations with 
Turkey with increased fair progress on the 
Cyprus issue. 


Mr. Chairman, the language contained 
in the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Fascett) would 
implement the promise of Mr. Carter in 
the campaign. The amendment provides 
a quid for a quo. But the language in the 
committee bill—and I am distressed to 
report the language in the amendment 
offered by my valued friend and close 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. WricHTt—goes in just the other di- 
rection. His amendment completely lifts 
the embargo—completely lifts the em- 
bargo—without requiring that the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey take any steps at all 
on Cyprus. That is bad diplomacy; it is 
bad in principle for the people of the 
United States; and it is particularly bad, 
Mr. Chairman, in a situation in which 
there is almost general agreement that 
the Government of Turkey violated U.S. 
laws and its bilateral agreements with 
us. Such an amendment is bad when 
human rights continue to be violated on 
the island of Cyprus, with a third of the 
people of that country driven into refu- 
gee status, and with that country occu- 
pied by foreign troops equipped with 
American arms. And the amendment is 
particularly bad in view of the fact that 
the Government of Turkey has not 
moved 1 inch toward a just solution. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Fas- 
CELL) will move us toward a solution, and 
it will do so based on several factors. 
First of all, the Fascell amendment is 
based on a proposal that was originally 
put forth by the Turkish Cypriot leaders 
to allow Greek Cypriots to go back to Va- 
rosha. That is a little like allowing peo- 
ple to go back to Capitol Hill rather than 
to the District of Columbia. What the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FasceLL) would, by 
comparison, be to say that people can go 
back to their homes and properties in the 
city of Famagusta, in effect, to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Second, the Fascell amendment would 
require that the United Nations super- 
vise the administration of the munici- 
pality of Famagusta, a proposal that was 
also contained, though running to the 
smaller part of the city, Varosha, in the 
Turkish Cypriot proposal. 
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Third, there would be a requirement 
that intercommunal talks between the 
two disputing varties resume. 

But, to reiterate, Mr. Chairman, our 
amendment, which I strongly support— 
the Fascell amendment—requires, Mr. 
Chairman, that there be action by Tur- 
key, not just promises. 

I have dealt with my good friend, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) on 
many occasions. He is a most effective 
legislator, and I have rarely seen him 
agree to action in exchange for a 
promise. He usually wants a quid for a 
quo, action for action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BraDEMAS 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, 
sensible diplomacy, prudent diplomacy, 
diplomacy that is in our national inter- 
est, requires action for action, not action 
for promises. 

Moreover, the Fascell amendment 
would provide that the intercommunal 
talks that would be required to be re- 
sumed would be based on a U.N. General 
Assembly resolution which was voted for 
by the Governments of Cyprus, Greece, 
and Turkey. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, it is a reso- 
lution passed by the U.N. General As- 
sembly which was explicitly endorsed by 
Jimmy Carter in his campaign. This is 
what Mr. Carter said: 

The lack of progress on Cyprus is disap- 
pointing and dangerous. Peace must be based 
upon the U.N. General Assembly Resolution 
3212 of November 1, 1974, endorsed by Cyprus, 
Greece and Turkey. 


So the amendment of the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FAscELL) has the fur- 
ther argument of having had the com- 
mitment of the President of the United 
States to an important ingredient of the 
amendment. 

Now, where are we now, Mr. Chair- 
man? The Senate has voted complete 
repeal of the embargo without any con- 
ditions whatsoever. If we were to adopt 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Fascett), a quid pro 
quo amendment, it would be possible for 
the Department of State to do that which 
it has not yet, in my judgment, made a 
serious effort to do—and I have followed 
this matter very closely—effectively per- 
suade the Government of Turkey to take 
such concrete steps on Cyprus as would 
enable us in good conscience to repeal the 
embargo. 

Moreover, under the Fascell amend- 
ment, the Turks get action. The embargo 
is repealed for 1 year, Turkey will get 
arms. But Turkey must do something, 
something concrete. 

Let us look at the substitute amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WricntT). I reiterate, the gentleman from 
Texas is my beloved friend and colleague. 
As a matter of fact, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT), and I commend the 
gentleman for his initiative in this re- 
spect, and I worked closely together last 
week to put together the amendment 
which is now being offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. FASCELL) . 
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Now the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WRIGHT) said of his own amendment 
that it was “not perfect.” The gentleman 
is correct in this assessment. It is not. 
The gentleman from Texas spoke of the 
need for a “magnanimous” gesture on 
the part of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made mag- 
nanimous gestures. The Government of 
Turkey has already been receiving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in arms from 
the Government of the United States. 
We allowed a 40-percent increase in 
foreign military sales from the last fiscal 
year to this one. 

And what did the Government of Tur- 
key do in response to that action? Noth- 
ing. Turkey did not move 1 inch on the 
island of Cyprus. 

When the President of the United 
States reversed his publicly stated policy 
linking the resumption of arms to Tur- 
key with a just settlement on Cyprus, 
what did the Government of Turkey do 
in response to that magnanimous ges- 
ture? Nothing. They moved not 1 inch. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT), though 
couched in rather grandiloquent prose, 
requires not one step. not one concrete 
action on the part of the Government 
of Turkey. Rather, the amendment con- 
stitutes, despite its use of the word “sus- 
pension”, because the amendment con- 
tains no limit of time, an unconditional, 
outright repeal of the embargo, which 
is not seriously modified in any 
way. The amendment offered by Mr. 
WRIGHT requires no action whatever from 
Turkey. 

Mr. Chairman, I would remind Mem- 
bers that reference has been made to the 
initial paragraph of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas, which pro- 
vides that the President may suspend 
on his determination and certification to 
the Congress that the Government of 
Turkey is acting in good faith—is acting 
in good faith, whatever that means—to 
achieve a just and peaceful settlement 
of the Cyprus problem, including the 
early peaceable return of refugees, and 
so on. 

I would remind Members that the 
President of the United States could 
today say “yes” to that language. Why? 
Because when officials of the Department 
of State announced the Turkish-Cypriot 
offer on which the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Fascett) is based, they said this—and 
I quote from that statement of the De- 
partment of State— 

We consider this new offer to be a positive 
and forthcoming step on the part of the 
Turkish Cypriots, and a clear indication of 
their desire to be conciliatory and to nego- 
tiate in earnest towards a just and enduring 
solution of the Cyprus problem. It should 
facilitate an early resumption of intercom- 
munal negotiations, 


So, Mr. Chairman, the administration 
has already in effect agreed to the kind 
of judgment that the Wright amendment 
provides. 

The Wright amendment places no 
limits whatsoever, no restrictions what- 
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soever, on Turkey’s capacity to transfer 
additional arms to Cyprus or to ignore 
the cease-fire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BRADEMAS 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment places no restrictions on the 
President’s ability to sell arms to Turkey 
beyond the formality of his certifying to 
Congress that he believes that the Turks 
are acting in good faith—not “have 
acted,” which is what the Fascell amend- 
ment requires, but “are acting.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have discussed the 
substitute in such detail because I think 
it is very important that Members of this 
body not be beguiled info thinking that 
the Wright amendment gives assurance 
that there will be any Turkish action 
whatsoever on the island of Cyprus. 
What the Wright amendment means is 
complete repeal of the embargo and no 
action at all. The Fascell amendment 
means a 1-year repeal of the embargo 
on American arms flowing to Turkey in 
exchange for modest action in the city 
of Famagusta and an assurance that 
there will be a resumption of inter- 
communal talks. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope very much that 
the Members of this body will not vote 
like Democrats, not vote like Republi- 
cans, but that we will vote like good 
Americans, and that we will vote to up- 
hold the principles of our country and 
to uphold the laws of our land. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the administration’s proposal to lift the 
embargo on military sales and assistance 
to Turkey. As the President himself has 
noted, this is one of the most crucial for- 
eign policy issues to be discussed by the 
95th Congress, and I would like to explain 
to my colleagues why I consider mainte- 
nance of the embargo essential. 

Congress imposed a broad ban on 
weapons sales and grants to Turkey in 
February after Turkish troops invaded 
Cyprus. The House and Senate acted 
wisely then since Turkey had used U.S.- 
supplied arms during its invasion in di- 
rect contradiction of the terms of the 
weapons transfer. 

The provisions of the embargo were 
subsequently modified to permit certain 
deliveries of armaments to Turkey. 
These are considered by many military 
analysts to be sufficient to insure Tur- 
key’s role as an adequately supplied 
participant in NATO. 

Imposition of the embargo has not 
jeopardized our national interests, either 
directly or through NATO. Instead, it 
showed that recipients of U.S. weapons 
must abide by prohibitions against the 
offensive use of these arms or face mean- 
ingful sanctions. 

In addition, the embargo was intended 
to encourage good-faith bargaining by 
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Turkey with Greece on the Cyprus 
question. 

Turkey has refused to negotiate seri- 
ously during the past 34% years. Should 
we now reward the Ankara Government 
for its intransigence by repealing the 
embargo? Or should we continue to in- 
sist that Turkey withdraw its troops 
from the 40 percent of Cyprus it now oc- 
cupies and back up this demand with 
an arms embargo that clearly indicates 
to Turkey our displeasure? 

The administration contends that 
Turkish concessions over Cyprus will be 
more readily forthcoming through a U.S. 
decision to reinstitute arms shipments. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the oppo- 
site scenario is more likely to unfold if 
we rescind the embargo. Vague pledges 
by Turkey of eventual withdrawal from 
Cyprus are not an acceptable substitute 
for tangible movement in the direction 
of a peace settlement. The arms embargo 
is the major lever possessed at this point 
by the United States to persuade Turkey 
to translate its stated intentions into 
actual policy. 

Maintenance of the embargo will like- 
wise be consistent with the President’s 
own pronouncements on restraining the 
international weapons trade, particularly 
in those areas of the world seriously 
threatened by outbreaks of violence. And 
since Turkey has a less than satisfactory 
human rights record, congressional re- 
jection of the proposal to end the em- 
bargo would also coincide with the Pres- 
ident’s commendable initiatives in en- 
couraging greater human freedom in 
those nations linked to the United States 
through trade. 

Terminating the embargo would, on 
the other hand, clearly imply a weak- 
ening of United States-Greek relations. 
Greece has acted responsibly and con- 
sistently throughout its talks with Tur- 
key to achieve a just and lasting settle- 
ment on Cyprus. Moving to equip Turkey 
with weaponry that could again be used 
on Cyprus seems a most curious way of 
rewarding Greece for its peace initia- 
tives. 

For all these reasons, I believe the 
House can best serve our national in- 
terests, the cause of peace on Cyprus 
and our NATO alliances by voting to con- 
tinue the arms embargo against Turkey, 
We must have more than empty prom- 
ises from Ankara before renewing weap- 
ons shipments. We must obtain a firm 
and irreversible pledge of full withdrawal 
by Turkey from the land it has illegally 
occupied, 

I urge my colleagues to vote to main- 
tain the embargo. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Brapemas) for the clarity, 
the logic, and the eloquence of his pres- 
entation. I want to associate myself fully 
with his remarks. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Yes, of course, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 
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I also want to compliment the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) for 
his statement. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: I wonder if he could indicate 
to this body what is meant by the “early 
peaceable return of refugees” or the 
“early serious resumption” of talks as set 
forth in the Wright substitute. 

We know that when we draft legisla- 
tive language, there are specific mean- 
ings and reasons why we do it. Could the 
gentleman indicate what “early peace- 
able return” means and what generally 
is meant by the Wright substitute? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not in a position to explain the amend- 
ment because I, too, find it difficult to 
describe with any certitude what it 
means. There is no date involved by 
which action is required, and there is no 
requirement that an action has actually 
been performed; rather, the amendment 
contains nothing but the expression of a 
hope, for the operative language is that 
the President certify that Turkey is act- 
ing in good faith to achieve a just and 
peaceful settlement, and so on. 

But as I have already indicated, the 
executive branch of this Government has 
already said that the Government of 
Turkey is acting in good faith, so no addi- 
tional action, it would seem to me, would 
be required under the Wright amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Chairman, under the 
present law, if the President feels there 
is good faith action and compliance with 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, which 
has specific language and which has leg- 
islative history, he could certify what is 
necessary, and that would lift the em- 
bargo that we imposed, instead of having 
the provision included in the language of 
this amendment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
Wright amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from In- 
diana very properly and eloquently made 
his point. If there is any objectivity left 
in the minds of the Members, I have no 
doubt how this vote will go. But let me 
sum up some of these points and empha- 
size what I think are the key issues here. 

I have in my hands a news release is- 
sued by the Jimmy Carter-Walter Mon- 
dale campaign, Thursday, September 16, 
1976, which I consider a very profound 
and meaningful document. It addressed 
the subject of Cyprus and, specifically, 
as the gentleman from Indiana noted, it 
supported the U.N. Resolution 3212 which 
was endorsed by Cyprus, Greece, and 
Turkey. Here is what that resolution 
calls for, and I quote. It calls for, among 
other things— 

The removal of all foreign military forces 
from Cyprus. The widely reported increase in 
colonization of Cyprus by Turkish military 
and civilian forces should cease. Greek- 


Cypriot refugees should be allowed to return 
to their homes. 


We have before us the so-called Wright 
substitute. What is the Wright sub- 
stitute? The Wright substitute indicates 
there is a U.S. policy towards the eastern 
Mediterranean, and then it goes on and 
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it states that, because progress toward a 
Cyprus settlement is a high priority, the 
President and the Congress shall con- 
tinually review the situation, and to fa- 
cilitate such a review the President shall 
report to the Congress every 60 days. 

Everyone who has spoken, regardless 
of their position on this issue, agrees that 
this is a complex problem. And I ask the 
Members this question: How do you solve 
as complex a problem as we have on 
Cyprus by the Wright substitute, which 
merely calls for a report every 60 days by 
the President to the Congress? 

But let me get to the virtues of the 
Fascell substitute. The Fascell substitute 
provides that the Government of Turkey 
remove its troops from Famagusta and 
allow the inhabitants of the city to 
return to their homes and properties. 

It further calls for the city of Fama- 
gusta to be administered under the aus- 
pices of the U.N., and then it calls for the 
resumption of intercommunal talks. 

That is totally consistent with the U.N. 
resolution which the President sup- 
ported 2 years ago. So I suggest to those 
Members who appreciate that Mr. Carter 
has this monstrous problem, that the way 
to support Mr. Carter is to support the 
Fascell amendment. I suggest to those 
Republicans who used to shed crocodile 
tears when President Ford’s hands were 
tied by the actions of the preceding Con- 
gress in the Ford administration that 
they understand that two wrongs do not 
make a right—Jmm WRIGHT, that is—and 
that they understand that if they accept 
the Fascell amendment they give the 
President 1 year of flexibility, to give the 
Turks 1 year to meet the conditions of 
the U.N. resolution which they voted for. 

This seems to me to be as diplomatic 
and solid a position as Congress has been 
in in the 4 years we have debated the 
Cyprus question. 

Many speakers make the same error. 
They keep speaking of Greece and Tur- 
key as if this is a battle between Greece 
and Turkey. It is much more than that. 
The real issue here is the sovereignty of 
Cyprus. Cyprus is not a part of Greece 
or Turkey. Cyprus is an independent 
country that finds itself with 40 percent 
of its territory occupied by a foreign 
military force equipped with U.S. arms. 
That is the fact we face. 

This does create problems with NATO. 
It does create problems in the eastern 
Mediterranean. But the real issue here is 
the sovereign rights of the people of 
Cyprus. 

The only thing before us that will ad- 
vance the sovereign rights of the people 
of Cyrus is the Fascell amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKT) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DERWIN- 
SKI was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SKELTON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I will have to agree with 
the gentleman that this is a complicated 
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issue. However, underlying this issue, as 
in all issues before us, is not the national 
security of this country and the security 
of our allies, such as the NATO allies, an 
underlying matter? Is that not correct, 
sir? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. SKELTON. Is it not correct that 
Turkey, even when the arms embargo 
was imposed some 4 years ago, did not 
withdraw from the military arm of 
NATO? Is that not correct? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. That is correct. 

If the gentleman will yield further, Mr. 
Chairman, was there not a country that 
did withdraw from the military arm of 
NATO? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I think the gentle- 
man wants me to say Greece. 

Mr. SKELTON. That is correct. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The decision of 
Greece to withdraw from the military 
arm of NATO was a tactical decision 
made by the new government which arose 
after the junta was overthrown. Every- 
one understands that the real commit- 
ment of Greece is maintained in NATO 
facilities which we still utilize. Therefore, 
in practical terms, the Greeks are as co- 
operative as possible. 

Mr. SKELTON. I might say to my 
friend and colleague that is it not true 
that our relationships and our use of 
NATO bases have been damaged in our 
relations with Turkey? Is that not cor- 
rect? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. GILMAN and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Fascell, Brademas, Rosenthal, Derwin- 
ski compromise amendment which sus- 
pends the arms embargo on Turkey for 
1 year. 

I commend the gentlemen for their at- 
tempt to seek a reasonable compromise 
solution of the Turkish arms question. 

The Fascell, Brademas, Rosenthal, 
Derwinski compromise amendment is 
based upon proposals by Mr. Denktash, 
the Turkish Cypriot leader, who on July 
Fs issued a statement on Varosha, calling 

or: 

Withdrawal of troops from Fama- 
gusta. 

Establishment of an interim U.N. city 
administration. 

That the Greek Cypriots’ refugees 
could return to their homes as soon as 
the intercommunal talks are reconvened. 

Accordingly, the Fascell amendment is 
not only an acknowledgement of the 
Turkish-Cypriot offer, but represents a 
new initiative in trying to bring the 
parties together in resolving this thorny 
issue. . 

In 1975, the Congress of the United 
States imposed the current arms em- 
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bargo against Turkey in response to that 
nation’s violation of U.S. law by using 
U.S.-supplied weapons to invade and oc- 
cupy Cyprus. Since the imposition of this 
embargo, the Congress has acted on 
many occasions in good faith to help 
bring about a settlement of the Cyprus 
crisis. 

In October 1975, the Congress voted 
to partially lift the embargo to encourage 
action by Turkey. In April 1976, the Con- 
gress authorized $125 million in foreign 
military sales to Turkey. In May 1976, 
the Congress added an additional $125 
million for fiscal year 1977. In April 1977, 
the Congress increased the level of for- 
eign military sales to Turkey by 40 per- 
cent to $175 million for fiscal year 1978. 
All together, Turkey has received some 
$600 million in U.S. military assistance 
since the imposition of the embargo. Un- 
fortunately, the violation of law which 
required the embargo in the first place 
still exists. 

Despite numerous overtures over the 
years ‘by both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the U.S. Government, 
Turkish troops still occupy the same 
amount of Cypriot territory as they did 
when the embargo was enacted. By to- 
tally removing the only leverage point we 
have remaining; namely, the embargo, 
we will lose whatever chance that exists 
to help insure that the rights of all citi- 
zens of Cyprus—Turkish as well as 
Greek—are protected and respected. 
Even more importantly, we will render 
all respect for our system of laws a dam- 
aging, perhaps fatal, blow. We cannot 
render the integrity of this institution to 
the whims of expediency. 

The bill before us, as currently drafted, 
calls for the complete and unconditional 
lifting of the arms embargo. The Fascell, 
Brademas, Rosenthal, Derwinski compro- 
mise amendment offers for the first time 
a reasonable proposal with specific re- 
quirements and rewards to help resolve 
the arms embargo question. This amend- 
ment will permit the President to sus- 
pend the embargo for 1 year in exchange 
for Turkish actions along the lines of the 
recent Turkish-Cypriot proposals. This 
approach would provide the new initia- 
tive necessary to break the deadlock on 
Cyprus. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
fully support this amendment. It is a 
sound initiative which hopefully will lead 
to peace on Cyprus. 

Mr. DERWINSKI,. I appreciate the 
support of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GILMAN) , particularly because 
of my respect for his leadership in inter- 
national relations. Again I think we 
should emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Fascell amendment, which is going to 
be the key vote, is the one that is con- 
sistent with the policy of the President, 
one that happens to be consistent with 
the public pronouncement of the Turkish 
Cypriots, and one which supports the 
sovereignty of the people of the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge sup- 
port for the Fascell amendment. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the Fascell 
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amendment and in support of the 
Wright amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, and my colleagues in 
the House, this is one of the most impor- 
tant votes we will cast, not. only in this 
session but, for many of us, in the course 
of our congressional career. 

We have reached a crossroad in our 
relationship with Turkey, a proud and 
independent nation, which is one of the 
most important participants in the 
Western Alliance, and a bulwark of the 
southern flank of NATO. 

Mr. Chairman, if the embargo is not 
lifted now, I think it is fair to say that 
an irreversible deterioration in our rela- 
tionship with Turkey will set in, and 
that this will have corrosive conse- 
quences, not only on our bilateral rela- 
tionship with Turkey, and on the pros- 
pects for progress on Cyprus, but on the 
viability of the critical southern flank 
of NATO as well. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us to- 
day two amendments, the Fascell 
amendment and the Wright amend- 
ment. 

The Fascell amendment purports to 
be a compromise solution to this very 
difficult question, but it is, in reality, no 
compromise at all. 

First of all, the Fascell amendment 
provides that the embargo will be sus- 
pended for 1 year if the Turks are pre- 
pared to withdraw their troops from 
Famagusta and to permit the refugees 
to return thereto. The fact of the matter 
is that the Turks have already offered 
to withdraw their forces from New 
Famagusta and to permit up to 35.000 
Greek Cypriot refugees to return to that 
part of the city. 

Yet, the Fasce]l amendment would not 
only require the Turks to withdraw their 
troops from New Famagusta, it would 
also require them to withdraw their 
troops from Old Famagusta, from which 
there were practically no Greek Cypriot 
refugees and where Turkish troops are 
needed in order to protect the Turkish 
Cypriot residents of that part of the city. 
In that sense, the Fascell amendment 
establishes conditions which will not only 
be unacceptable to the Turks, but which 
have not even been asked for by the 
Greeks. 

But, most important, the Fascell 
amendment, instead of lifting the em- 
bargo once and for all, would only sus- 
pend it for 1 year, and even if Turkey 
complied with each and every one of the 
conditions in the Fascell amendment, at 
the end of that year the embargo would 
automatically be reimposed. This, I 
would submit, is a formula, not for po- 
litical progress, but for political paralysis 
on Cyprus. 

After 3% years, if there is anything 
that is, and should be, clear to all Mem- 
bers of this House and to the people of 
the country, it is that Turkey will not 
yield and will not make the kind of ulti- 
mate concessions which will be necessary 
for an agreement under the threat of a 
continued American embargo. And so 
long as the embargo continues to hang 
over the heads of the Turks, as it will if 
we adopt the Fascell amendment, the 
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chances are that there will be literally no 
significant progress on Cyprus whatso- 
ever. 

What is really at stake here, the ques- 
tion that we have to ask ourselves today, 
is whether we are likely to have more 
influence with the Turks if we lift the 
embargo, or if we do not. After 3% years, 
it should be crystal clear that the main- 
tenance of the embargo is an obstacle 
rather than an incentive to progress. 

We heard on the floor a few minutes 
ago a statement to the effect that in the 
last 4 years the Turks have not made any 
movement whatsoever on Cyprus. I want 
to say to my colleagues today that noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. The 
fact of the matter is that in the course 
of the last 4 months, even since a new 
government was elected in Turkey, the 
Turks have made a number of signifi- 
cant offers as a manifestation of their 
very real interest in resolving the prob- 
lem on Cyprus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Duncan of 
Oregon and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Sorarz was allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, the fact 
of the matter is that the Turks have 
made some very significant offers. For 
one thing, they have submitted de- 
tailed constitutional proposals which 
were termed by Secretary-General 
Waldheim of the United Nations as 
“concrete and substantial.” Secondly, 


they have withdrawn over the course of 
the last 4 years over 17,000 Turkish 
troops from Cyprus, and in the last 4 
months alone they have withdrawn up 


to 2,500 Turkish troops from Cyprus. 
The fact also is that the Turks have 
made it clear that, in the context of an 
agreed-upon settlement to the problem 
of Cyprus, they are prepared to with- 
draw all of their troops from the island 
except those they are entitled to keep 
there by virtue of the agreement. Thirdly, 
the Turks have offered to consider 
making substantial territorial conces- 
sions on the island in the context of a 
resumption of the intercommunal nego- 
tiations. 

I can only tell the Members that if 
Prime Minister Begin of Israel, by com- 
parison, said tomorrow that right or 
wrong, he was prepared to make sub- 
stantial territorial concessions in Judea 
and Samaria, this would be widely 
hailed as a major breakthrough in the 
effort to achieve an agreement between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors. Fourth, 
Turkey has offered to permit up to 
45,000 Cypriot refugees to return to the 
part of Famagusta from which they 
came. 

The Fascell amendment by compari- 
son would require the Turks to permit 
the Greek Cypriot refugees to return to 
a part of the city from which there are 
hardly any Greek Cypriot refugees. And 
so it establishes a condition which is un- 
likely to be met. 

Finally, in this regard, the Turks have 
said that the concessions they have al- 
ready made constitute their opening 
rather than their final proposal and that 
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they are prepared to be flexible rather 
than inflexible with respect to the nego- 
tiations. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman in the well as he dis- 
cusses the aspects of this problem per- 
taining directly to the relationship be- 
tween Cyprus and Greece and Turkey. 

What he seems to be saying is that 
both sides of this unhappy debate are 
ready to bring this to a conclusion and 
the question before the House this after- 
noon is how best to do it. 

Both sides, both amendments, it seems 
to me admit our present policy has 
failed. If it had not failed, the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FAascELL) would not 
be in here with his amendment. So the 
question is which of these two proposals 
is best calculated to bring these two par- 
ties together and to finally arrive at a 
settlement on Cyprus. 

I think the gentleman in the well has 
demonstrated very ably that the provi- 
sions of the Wright amendment, imper- 
fect though they may be, come far closer 
to arriving at that conclusion than do 
the provisions of the Fascell amendment. 

But if I may indulge on the gentle- 
man’s time for just one more moment, 
it seems to me what we have to decide 
here as we go about formulating a for- 
eign policy for this country is still what 
is in the best interests of the United 
States. And to blindly adhere to a prin- 
ciple enunciated 4 years ago, that may 
have been very effective and appropriate 
at that time but which is no longer ap- 
propriate, to say that we are insisting 
upon adherence to the law when we are 
daily changing laws here that are un- 
wise and which should no longer be ad- 
hered to, is not reasonable. And what 
we are trying to do here is to eliminate 
an unwise law and to arrive at a just 
and a wise solution to the problem. 

I suggest we look beyond Greece and 
Cyprus and listen to the words of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) 
as to the significance of this amendment 
on the survival of NATO. Why is the 
southern flank of NATO important? Go 
back again to the last Israeli war and 
look at the difficulties we had in coming 
to the aid of Israel. The only way we 
could take supplies through to the 
Israelis was to station aircraft carriers 
along the Mediterranean and stage our 
logistics out of the Portuguese Azores. If 
we have another difficulty in the Middle 
East, God forbid, we will not be able to 
support and to supply Israel without a 
friendly Turkey on our flank. 

I also ask the Members to take a look 
at what is happening around the Persian 
Gulf and that great oil reservoir upon 
which all Western civilization depends. 
It is being surrounded. We have had a 
revolt in Afghanistan, and there has 
been a coup and an assassination of the 
former president of South Yemen, and 
an assassination of the President of 
North Yemen, and we have an unstable 
Iraq. God knows we need a strong south- 
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ern flank of NATO to stop that Soviet 
thrust to the south. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Sotarz) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. VOLKMER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Sorarz was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I would like to commend the gentle- 
man for a very objective—and I would 
say very objective—analysis of the total 
situation we have confronting us. 

I would like to request the gentleman 
to give an opinion, and I know which 
amendment from his speaking that he 
prefers. but I personally am looking for 
a solution to the Cyprus issue for the 
people of Cyprus. I feel they are the ones 
who have been injured throughout this 
period of time, not the Greeks and not 
the Turks, and I am looking for a way 
that we will be able to resolve that so 
that the people of Cyprus can live in 
peace and harmony. 

Mr. SOLARZ. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion about how best to re- 
spond to the gentleman’s question, but 
speaking from my own point of view 
and perspective, I can tell the gentle- 
man I am profoundly and completely 
convinced that the best interests of the 
people of Cyprus require the lifting of 
the embargo which, in my judgment, is 
the major obstacle to the achievement of 
an agreement which will finally resolve 
the dispute over Cyprus. 

To the extent that the Fascell 
amendment provides only for a condi- 
tional 1-year suspension of the embargo, 
contingent upon concessions which the 
Turks have not made and will not make, 
it will achieve nothing. 

The Wright amendment, on the other 
hand, to the extent that it will permit 
the President to lift the embargo con- 
tingent upon a certification that the 
Turks have made concessions, which 
they already have made, will clear the 
air and create the kind of atmosphere 
under which real negotiations on Cyprus 
can proceed. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further with regard 
to the Fascell amendment, in the event 
that Turkey would fulfill all of the 
conditions of the Fascell amendment, 
what happens? Does the embargo come 
back on at the end of 1 year? 

Mr. SOLARZ. At the end of 1 year, 
even if the Turks fill every condition in 
the amendment, the embargo is reestab- 
lished. 

Mr. VOLKMER. And it is obvious the 
Turkish Government would know that. 

Mr. SOLARZ. It is precisely for that 
reason, with full knowledge that the 
Turks understand it, that there is no 
chance they could make the concessions 
demanded in the Fascell amendment. 

Let me also make clear, however, that 
there is no guarantee that if the Wright 
amendment is adopted instead, and the 
President lifts the embargo, as he un- 
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doubtedly will, that it will produce a 
solution on Cyprus. But there is a guar- 
antee that if the Wright amendment is 
defeated, and the Fascell amendment is 
adopted, and the embargo continues, 
that we will not get an agreement on 
Cyprus, because nobody can expect the 
Turks to make the kind of ultimate con- 
cessions which will be necessary for set- 
tlement, if the embargo remains in 
existence. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me and as I 
remember what the gentleman has said, 
as to what the Turks have done, it seems 
like certain progress has been made to- 
ward agreements regarding military 
forces on Cyprus, which is in effect. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I am not sure I under- 
stand the thrust of the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. The President 
has only to certify that there has been 
substantial progress toward agreement 
regarding miliary forces on Cyprus, so 
if what you say is true in the way they 
have been reducing their military forces, 
the President could come up today and 
state there is substantial progress and 
the embargo will end now. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I do not think anybody 
ean deny this, because it is a certified 
fact that upward of 17,000 Turkish 
troops have been unilaterally withdrawn. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. How many 
are still there? 

Mr. SOLARZ. That was unilaterally 
done by the Turks. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. How many are 
still there? 

Mr. SOLARZ,. On the island of Cyprus? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. On the island 
of Cyprus. 

Mr. SOLARZ. There are today ap- 
proximately somewhere in the vicinity of 
25,000 to 27,000 Turkish troops on the 
Island of Cyprus, but 2,500 have been 
withdrawn in the last 4 months and the 
Turks have said that they will withdraw 
all of their troops once there is an agree- 
ment concerning the future of the island. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask, if I may, a very simple auestion of 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SOLARZ) . 

I have in front of me the Carter-Mon- 
dale news release of September 16, 1976, 
which says that the policy of the Ford 
administration of tilting away from 
Greece and Cyprus has proved a disaster 
for NATO and for America’s security in- 
terests in the Eastern Mediterranean, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Hype and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SoLarz was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
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tleman will yield still further, I would 
just ask the gentleman, in view of the 
statement of the President when he was 
& candidate, and in view of the political 
fact that the Greek vote went about 87 
percent for Mr. Carter, what changed his 
mind? 

I think it is important that those who 
are for keeping the embargo should an- 
swer that question. 

That is not the gentleman, Mr. Soxarz, 
because he is for lifting it. I would like 
one of those present over there to tell 
me what changed the President’s mind. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Since I have the floor, if 
I may, I would like to take the liberty 
of answering it. 

Mr. HYDE. It would be much more fun 
if one of them would answer it. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I would be 
happy to answer it. 

Mr. HYDE. Anyone but Mr. Burton. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, may I 
have order. I have the time. 

I can only say that I think it is to 
the credit of the President of the United 
States that after assuming office and the 
responsibilities of the Presidency, after 
he reviewed the situation and heard that 
every one of our NATO allies, with the 
exception of Greece, wanted this em- 
bargo lifted, when the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff wanted the embargo lifted, when all 
of his national security advisers wanted 
the embargo lifted, he had the courage 
to come to the conclusion that the in- 
terests not of Turkey, not of Greece, not 
of Cyprus, but the interests of the United 
States of America required the lifting of 
the embargo, and he came forward to the 
Congress and asked us to remove it. 

Mr. HYDE. If the gentleman would 
yield further, in other words, when he 
was no longer a candidate but had as- 
sumed the responsibilities of office which 
President Ford had assumed, he then 
matured to the view that President Ford 
was right; is that right? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I would say that on this 
issue the President of the United States 
has been born again. 

Mr. HYDE. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the Fascell 
amendment. I rise in enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Wright amendment. 

The President of the United States has 
identified this vote as the most critical 
foreign policy vote that the Congress will 
be called upon to meet in this Congress. 
It may seem unusual to some that a man 
very prominent in the leadership of the 
majority side is taking the lead against 
this most critical foreign policy position 
identified by the President, the leader of 
the party which is in control of this body. 
I have known the Member, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) for a 
long time, for nearly 18 years. I have al- 
ways admired his courage, his skill, his 
industry. We have stood together in 
many causes. I can recall our joint op- 
position to the Papadopoulos regime, our 
resistance to military aid to that repres- 
sive regime in Greece. Many others, too, 
admired the gentleman from Indiana 
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(Mr. BrapeMas). In Greece and in the 
Greek community the name Brademas 
has been respected down through the 
centuries, but never more than today. He 
is the hero of Greek-Americans. He is the 
culture hero in a sense, and they have 
watched his climb to prominence and 
prestige with great pride. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I will when I finish my 
statement. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Will the gentleman 
yield very briefly? 

Mr. FINDLEY. No, I do not yield at 
this time. 

Greek-Americans are prominent in 
every congressional district of this Na- 
tion. Certainly they are in my district. 
My campaign manager’s father was 4 
Greek immigrant. The Greek-Americans 
who are vocal on this issue—and I say 
the ones who are vocal—are almost 
unanimous in supporting the embargo 
even today despite the 4 years in 
which it has not been effective. Indeed, 
their feelings here in this country seems 
to be even more intense than the feel- 
ings of Greeks themselves. 

We have heard of the painful experi- 
ences of Greeks in the past with the 
Turks, and they seem oblivious to the 
larger danger, the larger pressure that 
lies beyond the hills in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I will yield when I fin- 
ish my statement. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, am I 
recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) has the time. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not yield at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, therefore, we under- 
stand the position of the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. JOHN BRADEMAS. 

We understand also why many Mem- 
bers of this House have stayed in the 
shadow, so to speak, on this issue. They 
have been troubled by the emotionalism 
of the issue. I have sensed it in my dis- 
trict, others have, or they may have all 
been resentful over some policy and par- 
tisan facets of the embargo. 

A Republican whom I admire very 
much unburdened himself to me the 
other day in these words: 

Why should I vote to lift the embargo? 
Why should I stick out my neck? Why should 
I draw the ire, the wrath, of the Greek- 
Americans in my district? The embargo is- 
sue put Jimmy Carter in the White House 
and denied the White House to Gerald Ford. 
The election was very close and here I am 
fighting his argument. Gerald Ford obvious- 
ly clearly supported the lifting of the em- 
bargo. Jimmy Carter left the impression, even 
though he did not use the precise words, 
he left the impression that as President he 
would continue the embargo. 


His reasoning went on like this: 


Let the Democrats take care of this prob- 
lem. Let the Democrats rescue Jimmy Carter 
from this dilemma. He has plenty of votes 
in the House of Representatives on the 
Democratic side. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) has 
expired. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) may have an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I wonder if 
we could have some indication how many 
more Members intend to speak on this 
title, section 16? 

It is not my intention, Mr. Chairman, 
to limit time now, but this is just a little 
bit of a warning that we will. We have 
already debated this section for almost 
2 hours. We had 2 hours yesterday. 

I will withhold that, Mr. Chairman; 
but I would like to be recognized at this 
time in order to yield my time, 5 minutes, 
if I will be recognized, to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) , to hear the 
rest of the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, reg- 
ular order requires unanimous consent to 
do what the gentleman wants to do. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, am I 
recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. ZaBLOCKI) moved to 
strike the requisite number of words and 
yields to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want only to ask if I might be permitted 
to express my thanks to my friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois, for the gracious 
comments that the gentleman has made 
about me. 

I would, however, in propounding that 
rhetorical question to the chairman of 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions ask my friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois, if the gentleman is unaware of 
the fact that when I strongly opposed 
the executive branch on the sale of U.S. 
arms to the Greek military dictatorship 
several years ago, I was very bitterly at- 
tacked by some Greek Americans in the 
United States; so that I want my friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois to under- 
stand that the reason for the position 
that I take today—and I may say to my 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois, that 
I also speak as one who was on the cele- 
brated Nixon White House enemy’s list— 
is that I helieve that the laws and prin- 
ciples of the United States ought to be 
supported. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I have 
requested this time because I am sure 
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that the gentleman from Illinois, and I 
desire to yield to the gentleman, because 
I am positive that in completing his 
statement the gentleman from Illinois 
will make it very clear to the committee 
that the gentleman’s remarks thus far 
were intended to be complimentary, not 
derogatory. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said earlier, I have nothing but the 
greatest respect for the gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. JoHN Brapemas. I recall 
very well the days that the gentleman 
mentioned, days in which I criticized 
Spiro Agnew, a man of Greek ancestry, 
for going to Greece and thus lending 
some prestige to the Papadopoulos re- 
gime. 

I wanted to add, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are others who have not seen fit to 
stay in the shadows on this issue. These 
Members include the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. ZABLOCKI), the gentleman from, 
New York, Steve SoLarz, and the gentle- 
man from Indiana, LEE HAMILTON, on the 
Democratic side, as well as Republicans 
like the gentleman from California, Bos 
Lacomarsino, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, Larry Winn, the gentlewoman from 
California, SHIRLEY Perris, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, JOHN ANDERSON, the 
gentleman from Ohio, Bup Brown, the 
gentleman from California, PETE Mc- 
CLosKEyY, and many others. Each of these 
Republicans could have stayed in the 
safe shadows, but each has seen fit over 
a period of weeks and indeed months to 
be out front trying to rally interest in 
lifting the embargo. 

Why? Was it to rescue Democrat 
Jimmy Carter? Of course not. They rec- 
ognize that this is an issue that towers 
over partisan politics. They see it as an 
issue too vital to leave to emotional reac- 
tions. They see this for what it is: An 
issue of supreme national interest. 

The Turkish embargo hurts our own 
Nation and is not in the national in- 
terest. Turkey is the keystone of NATO’s 
southern flank, the nation most exposed 
to Soviet influence. Thirty years ago we 
made a pledge to Turkey, as well as other 
nations of NATO, that we would consider 
their territory just the same as our terri- 
tory, inviolate from attack. We estab- 
lished a very special relationship, and 
when we had the so-called police action 
in Korea, the largest troop force 
from any other nation to come and fight 
at our side and to fight with great cour- 
age was that from Turkey. 

And in this scene, unbelievably, ob- 
livious to our national interest, the Con- 
gress has seen fit to keep what I view as 
an insulting, suffocating embargo which 
sharply limits the military equipment 
necessary to Turkey’s national interest 
and to our own. 

These Members have stepped forward. 
These Members have stepped forward on 
both sides of the aisle and come into the 
bright searchlight of public opinion be- 
cause they know the embargo has hurt 
our Nation and continues to hurt our 
Nation. They know that it invites adven- 
turism on the part of the Soviet Union 
in the Horn of Africa, in the Middle East, 
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in the Mediterranean, and in the Persian 
Gulf. They know that the continuation 
of the embargo puts in unnecessary peril 
men of the U.S. Navy and men of the 
U.S. Army and Air Force who are in the 
eastern Mediterranean with the 6th 
Fleet. 

Mr. Chairman, it must seem strange 
to an outsider examining the scene here 
today to realize that we are seeking to 
ee this insult against a valued 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. McCrory, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ZABLOCKI was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY) on a very eloquent and a 
very perceptive statement on this ex- 
tremely vital subject in our foreign 
affairs. 

I may say that I have been importuned 
by the President of the United States, by 
the Secretary of State, and by many of 
our military and diplomatic leaders urg- 
ing me to support the lifting of the em- 
bargo against Turkey. 

Mr. Chairman, it is basic to our system 
of government that the President and 
Secretary of State shall formulate our 
foreign policy—and shall conduct our 
foreign affairs. It is the position of the 
President and Secretary of State that it 
is in our best national interests that the 
embargo against Turkey should be lifted. 
This action is in support of our national 
security—and should help reinforce our 
NATO posture, protect our eastern flank 
in the Mediterranean—and help resolve 
the situations in Cyprus and in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, in the 
time remaining, let me say, if it has not 
been made clear to the members of the 
committee by the references of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY), I 
deem our colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS), as one of our 
most valued Members of the House. He 
is a very, very personal friend. I admire 
his sincerity and his courage and his 
determination. Although we do not agree 
on this issue, I have the highest regard 
for the gentleman from Indiana, JOHN 
BRADEMAS. I know we all do. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to talk, 
essentially, on the merits of the embargo. 
But I think it is appropriate that some- 
one at some point in this debate says 
something about the kind of comment 
the gentleman from Illinois made. I 
think his comments were very, very re- 
grettable. He spent 5 minutes extolling 
the virtues of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Brapemas) and the fact that he 
was a distinguished Greek-American. He 
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did not spend any time at all extolling 
my virtues, and it was the Rosenthal 
amendment that initially imposed the 
embargo. 

I think, really, let us cut away this 
subterranean comment that this is an 
ethnic-sponsored legislative effort, that 
because some of us haye Greek-Ameri- 
cans in our district and some of us do 
not, that we are succumbing to their 
protestations and desires. 

Is there something wrong with any 
group in America expressing their in- 
terests in a part of the world that is 
important to them? If we eliminated 
every group like that and permitted the 
kinds of comments that the gentleman 
from Illinois suggests, then we would 
leave the making of foreign policy to 
Standard Oil of Indiana, to Esso, to 
Exxon, to Mobil, and to the rest of the 
people who control access to the White 
House, the Pentagon, and the State 
Department. 

I myself find it abominable that any- 
one, even in the most cultured phrases 
that we are able to put together here on 
the floor, would suggest that any Mem- 
ber is acting less than his constitutional 
oath requires. 

I say to my distinguished friend from 
Ilinois that what he is suggesting is 
that we are subverting our constitutional 
oath when we take a position different 
than the one the gentleman is taking. 

Mr. Chairman, in the brief time re- 
maining to me I want all of the Mem- 
bers to be absolutely cognizant of some- 
thing the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Joun L. Burton, brought up. The 
President of the United States can this 
afternoon suspend this embargo. All he 
has to do is certify that Turkey is not 
in violation of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, the Foreign Military Sales Act, 
and that substantial progress toward 
agreement has been made regarding mil- 
itary forces, Turkish military forces. 

Why does not the President do that 
this afternoon? The reason is that he 
does not want to lose his credibility. The 
Turks have occupied for 4 years the 
very same land that they took with the 
use of American military equipment in 
August 1974. 

There are, as of this afternoon, 200,- 
000 people living in tents and in refugee 
conditions on the Island of Cyprus. Only 
Turkey can cure that. 

And the final point: “it has not 
worked.” That really is not the issue. 
Maybe it will work and maybe it will 
not work. The law is on the books. There 
was a violation of the law. We can do 
nothing, as much as we would like to, 
until the violation is cured. You do not 
change the law when the criminal has 
not responded to treatment. You abide 
by the law. You try to coax them into 
doing something possible. 

One other point. The Wright amend- 
ment says absolutely nothing. It says 
nothing. It suspends and rescinds the em- 
bargo, and goes on for 3 pages of rhetoric 
of the things we like. 

The Fascell amendment is a reason- 
able effort to adjust the situation, some- 
thing we all can feel very comfortable 
with. At least suspend it for 1 year. Per- 
mit the Turks to make a positive step, 
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let them return the old town of Fama- 
gusta. Let them do what they should 
do. For us to do anything less than that 
is a violation of a rule of law, a violation 
of the integrity of this House, and a vio- 
lation of our constitutional oath. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I would like to associate 
myself with the gentleman’s remarks, 
especially with reference to our collea- 
gue, the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
BRADEMAS). 

The unfortunate implication that is 
obtained from those remarks from the 
preceding speaker is that only a Greek 
can speak for a Greek, only an Italian 
can speak for an Italian, and that only 
an Irishman can speak for an Irishman— 
a concept completely alien to the Amer- 
ican process—recall if you will a pre- 
dominantly white Congress enacting 
civil rights legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out what 
Hillel, a scholar and Rabbi, said as in the 
ethics of the Fathers. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. It all sounds famil- 
jar. yes. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I did not know that the 
gentleman had read the book. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I read it. 

Mr. BIAGGI. He said: 

If I am not myself, who will be for me? 

But if I am for myself alone, what am I? 

And if not now, when? 


Mr. Chairman, that charges all of us 
with responsibility, each and every man 
in this House, and each and every man in 
this administration, especially with rela- 
tion to the President of the United 
States, in his advocacy of human rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. RosENTHAL) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Braccr and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ROSENTHAL was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. As I was saying, Mr. 
Chairman, we have a responsibility, es- 
pecially with regard to the advocacy of 
human rights. Human rights should not 
be engaged in selectivity. 

We are talking about human rights 
coupled with violation of law, our law, 
the condition that this Congress placed 
on transactions with foreign countries. 
The Turkish Government violated our 
law when it used military force aggres- 
sively. 

Mr. Chairman, let us go back a little 
bit before the embargo. We heard peo- 
ple say, “Let us wait a while. There is an 
election over there. Ecevit will change 
his mind. There will be a change of mind 
thereafter. Let us give them a little more 
time. Let us show them the good faith 
that we have and the confidence we have 
in them.” 

We have been through that episode 
here time and time again. The Congress 
spoke and spoke repeatedly. In this 
Congress we have recently dealt with 
this matter with a resulting embargo 
going into effect. It is not an insulting 
embargo as stated by this gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY )—and I take 
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offense at that—it is an embargo placed 
by the United States Congress on mili- 
tary assistance. 

What happened? That embargo, in 
fact, was not fully implemented. We 
have seen the intent of Congress sub- 
verted. There was $600 million in sup- 
plies given during the intervening years. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that if it was 
a complete embargo, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment might have capitulated. 

It is suggested that the Wright 
amendment is one solution, and the 
Fascell amendment is another. Did we 
ever think in terms of a complete, honest 
embargo, with integrity, representing 
and reflecting the will of the Congress? 
That intent has been subverted. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know where we 
are going this afternoon, but the lan- 
guage here in either one of these under- 
takings leaves me with some doubt be- 
cause we all know how words and intent 
are played with. 

We talk about “certification.” Who 
assesses it? Who certifies? Whose judg- 
ment is it? What does it accomplish in 
the end? 

The people in Cyprus are still displaced 
after 4 years. They are kept out of their 
homes, this I witnessed—refugees in 
their own land. 

Envision, if you please, Miami Beach, 
with all of its multitudes of people, sud- 
denly one day completely abandoned 
without a soul along Collins Avenue, 
without a soul in that concrete valley of 
hotels. 

That is the situation which exists in 
Famagusta and beyond that. Farms have 
been taken as well as other properties. 

It is suggested that the Turks have in 
good faith been removing the soldiers. 
That is misleading. We still have 20,000 
some-odd. In any event, the fact remains 
that there are enclaves in which the 
Cypriots are being fiercely dealt with. 
They are prohibited from coming back 
to their homes. There is misleading in- 
formation and misleading impressions 
being given this afternoon. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I am not sat- 
isfied with either one of the situations. 
I suggest a complete, honest embargo, 
as was the intent of this Congress in 
1974. As the ethical method of communi- 
cating to Turkey and the world, Amer- 
ica’s lowest commitment to the rule of 
law—— 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) and compliment 
him on the great statement he has made. 

However, one of the things that I have 
heard over and over again here today is 
talk about the national security inter- 
ests of the United States. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Intelligence of the House, my Sub- 
committee on Evaluation has just com- 
pleted a close look at one of the national 
security estimates. This national secu- 
rity estimate deals with the condition of 
NATO. I do not want to suggest that 
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any country is unimportant to NATO's 
strength. They are all important. Iceland 
is important, Denmark is important, 
Belgium is important. However, the na- 
tional security estimates which our sub- 
committee has studied indicate that 
NATO is strong. There is much that we 
must do for years to come, but the idea 
that the sky is about to fall if we do not 
lift this embargo is simply not true. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I intend to support the amendment, 
and I do so after a lot of careful thought. 

I cannot help but express amazement 
at what I consider to be the very unusual 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois, 
one whom I have considered a friend for 
a long time; I think that perhaps they 
were inadvertent; at least I hope so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) 
has expired. 

The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. THompson and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. ROSENTHAL 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, 


would it be logical, if I were to support 
the aspirations of one particular nation 
of my national origin, for me to be ac- 
cused of doing so because of my national 
origin? I hardly think so, and I hardly 
think that is reasonable. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 


man from Florida (Mr. Fascet.) for his 
amendment, and my colleague from New 
York and my distinguished and best 
friend from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) for 
their work. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Fascell amendment and 
in opposition to the Wright substitute. 
I must admit that I would prefer an even 
stronger amendment which would retain 
section 620(x). 

Turkey holds in its hands the solution 
to its U.S. arms requests—that is to begin 
its withdrawal from the sovereign nation 
of Cyprus. 

The question of the repeal of that sec- 
tion should actually be irrelevant. As I 
interpret them, both the Arms Export 
Control Act and the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, prohibit the 
transfer of arms to Turkey. Section 620 
(x) was only enacted because a previous 
administration chose to ignore the pro- 
visions of these laws. 

These provisions of these two laws are 
not nebulous. Section 3 of the Arms 
Export Control Act provides that— 

No credits may be issued * * * and no cash 
sales or deliveries pursuant to previous sales 
may be made if (a) country uses defense 
articles or defence services furnished under 
this act, or predecessor act, * * * for a pur- 
pose not authorized under section 4. * * * 
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When one reads section 4 of the act 
there is no provision which would even 
remotely provide for the Turkish occupa- 
tion of Cyprus. As a matter of fact, sec- 
tion 4 specifically provides that weapons 
will be used “solely for internal security, 
for legitimate self-defense arrangements, 
or measures consistent with the Charter 
of the United Nations.” I do not think 
that many Members of the House would 
argue that the occupation of 38 percent 
of the sovereign Nation of Cyprus quali- 
fies under any of these provisions. 

The administration argues that we 
have proved our point and that the time 
has come to lift the embargo. The law 
does not say that arms can be sent to a 
country when we have proved our point 
or when the administration feels that a 
country has been sufficiently chastened. 
The act specifically provides that a coun- 
try shall remain ineligible until such 
time as the violation ceases. 

There are similar provisions in section 
505 of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

In my opinion, the violation has not 
ceased. For 4 years troops from Turkey 
have occupied 38 percent of Cyprus. 
These troops are still using American 
weapons. To provide weapons to Turkey 
now without some guarantee that the 
Turkish Government will take measures 
to reach a solution on Cyprus and end 
the illegal use of American arms in the 
occupation of a sovereign country would, 
in essence, grant our tacit consent to 
those actions and to the violation of our 
laws. 

This disturbs me. We have only re- 
cently experienced a severely traumatic 
period of time when some governmental 
officials chose to ignore the law. We have 
all seen how our basic freedoms can be 
eroded when the Government does not 
follow its own laws. The best guarantee 
of our liberty is our legal system, and the 
best test of our commitment to these 
basic freedoms is if we observe the law 
when it is inconvenient to do so. There is 
no problem observing the law when it is 
convenient. 

We have seen confidence in the Gov- 
ernment drop recently. I do not see how 
we can expect the public to place its trust 
in our Government if that Government 
only observes the restrictions which are 
placed on it when it is comfortable to 
do so. 

Our second President, John Adams, 
may have said it best in 1779 when he 
said, “We must be a government of laws 
and not of men.” Although we are only 
men and women in this body, I feel that 
our position requires us to live up to 
higher responsibilities. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
vote for the Wright amendment, which 
would lift the arms embargo against 
Turkey, and to oppose the Fascell 
amendment, which would, as a prac- 
tical matter, retain the embargo. I 
would like to say, however, that if 
there has been any aspersion cast by 
any of the speakers as to the motiva- 
tion, or the true belief, of any of the peo- 
ple who have been taking part in this 
debate on this issue, I want to say that 
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as far as I am concerned, Mr. BrapEMas, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and the 
other people who have been on the op- 
position side of this issue have taken the 
position they have, in my opinion, from 
the feeling that they believe it is the 
right position to take. I have no quarrel 
with that. I just think they are in error; 
I think times have changed. The embargo 
has not worked; it should be lifted. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on that 
comment, and to say that I concure in 
the sentiments he has just expressed. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Many people say that there is no 
chance of lifting the embargo because it 
is not politically expedient to vote for a 
measure which might cost a Member 
some support in his home district. And 
I guess in normal circumstances that 
may generally be true. But these are not 
normal circumstances, rather, these are 
times of deadly peril. And in such times, 
we must place the common good of the 
Nation above other considerations. 

These are deadly times because, in the 
first place, we face a ruthless adversary, 
who while always possessed of almost 
limitless ambition, is now, for the first 
time, acquiring the power to go with it. 
In the middle and late 1960’s, the leaders 
of our Government sought to exercise re- 
straint in the arms race by not employ- 
ing large warheads, and by refraining 
from adopting the latest guidance tech- 
nologies to increase the accuracy of our 
delivery systems. Did the Soviets respond 
with restraint? No. They responded with 
scorn—and commenced a military build- 
up of unprecedented magnitude. While 
the West asked “What in God’s name do 
you do with strategic superiority?” The 
Soviets strove mightly to achieve it— 
for they knew its uses. 

In the second place, there has been a 
woeful lack of sound Presidential leader- 
ship in meeting the Soviet challenge. It 
is true that lifting the embargo is strong- 
ly supported by the administration. 
President Carter took a far different 
position during the 1976 Presidential 
campaign. The President has now in my 
opinion, wisely and bravely changed his 
position. Many of us should do the same. 

Lifting the arms embargo against Tur- 
key gives us an opportunity which unfor- 
tunately has become rare of late—that 
of joining the Executive in the formu- 
lation of a sound foreign policy meas- 
ure. This is one of the most crucial steps 
we can take to counter the approach- 
ing high tide of Soviet power and influ- 
ence. 

To see why this is so, we need only re- 
fiect upon the indispensable role played 
by Turkey in the NATO alliance. Of all 
our allies, Turkey fields the largest con- 
tingent of ground forces in NATO. Of 
even more importance is the fact that 
geopolitical considerations make Turkey 
pivotal to numerous theaters of military 
operation. For instance, by denying the 
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Soviets the use of their airspace, the 
Turks immensely complicate the Soviets’ 
task of supplying their client states in 
the Middle East and Africa. Further- 
more, in a time of crisis, Turkish con- 
trol of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles 
could bottle up the Soviet Black Sea 
Fleet, denying it access to the Mediter- 
ranean. And as all military men can 
tell you, having strong forces on one’s 
flank has the effect of easing the pres- 
sure on one’s center. Finally, it is impor- 
tant to note the vital intelligence that we 
have gleaned from our Turkish listening 
posts. They alerted us to the impend- 
ing Soviet intervention in the Middle 
East war of 1973. Having this advance 
information, we were able to respond by 
going to a worldwide military alert. For- 
tunately, that served to deter the Rus- 
sians. Those listening posts, since closed 
down in retaliation to our arms embargo, 
also provided us with our best informa- 
tion on the development of Soviet stra- 
tegic missile systems. 

Should we fail to lift the arms em- 
bargo against Turkey, and the Turks 
respond by assuming a nonalined or 
neutralist position, then the Soviets’ 
strategic situation will have been en- 
hanced immeasurably, and the time of 
dire reckoning will draw nearer. 

The policy of an arms embargo was 
conceived in a muddle of good inten- 
tions, and now threatens to produce a 
host of dreadful progeny. I say to the 
House of Representatives: “In the name 
of Heaven, let us be done with this pol- 
icy.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SEIBERLING AS A 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 

MR. FASCELL 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment as a substitute for 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 


SEIBERLING 
as a substitute for amendment offered by Mr. 
FASCELL: Page 13, strike out lines 2 through 
7 and insert in lieu thereof the following 
section: 


TURKEY ARMS EMBARGO 


Sec. 16. (a) Section 620(x) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 shall be of no further 
force and effect upon the President's deter- 
mination and certification to the Congress 
that the resumption of full military coopera- 
tion with Turkey is in the national interest 
of the United States and in the interest of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
that the Government of Turkey is acting in 
good faith to achieve a just and peaceful 
settlement of the Cyprus problem, the early 
peaceable return of refugees to their homes 
and properties, and continued removal of 
Turkish military troops from Cyprus, and 
the early serious resumption of inter-com- 
munal talks aimed at a just, negotiated 
settlement. 

(b) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 620B the following new section: 


UNITED STATES POLICY REGARDING THE 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


“Sec. 620C. (a) The Congress declares that 
the achievement of a just and lasting 
Cyprus settlement is and will remain a 
central objective of United States foreign 
policy. The Congress further declares that 
any action of the United States with respect 
to section 620(x) of this Act shall not signify 
a lessening of the United States commit- 
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ment to a just solution to the conflict on 
Cyprus but is authorized in the expectation 
that this action will be conducive to achieve- 
ment of a Cyprus solution and a general im- 
provement in relations among Greece, Tur- 
key and Cyprus and between those coun- 
tries and the United States. The Congress 
finds that— 

“(1) a just settlement on Cyprus must in- 
volve the establishment of a free and in- 
dependent government on Cyprus and must 
guarantee that the human rights of all of 
the people of Cyprus are fully protected; 

“(2) a just settlement on Cyprus must 
include the withdrawal of Turkish military 
forces from Cyprus; 

“(3) the guidelines for inter-communal 
talks agreed to in Nicosia in February 1977 
and the United Nations rseolutions regard- 
ing Cyprus provide a sound basis for nego- 
tiation of a just settlement on Cyprus; and 

“(4) the recent proposals by both Cypriot 
communities regarding the return of ref- 
ugees to the city of New Famagusta 
(Varosha) constitute a positive step and the 
United States should actively support the 
efforts of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations with respect to this issue. 

“(b) The Congress declares that United 
States policies in the Eastern Mediterranean 
region shall be consistent with the following 
principles: 

“(1) The United States will accord full 
support and high priority to efforts, particu- 
larly those of the United Nations, to bring a 
prompt, peaceful settlement on Cyprus. 

“(2) All defense articles furnished by the 
United States to countries in the Eastern 
Mediterranean will be used only in accord- 
ance with the requirements of this Act, the 
Arms Export Control Act, and the agreements 
under which those defense articles were 
furnished. 

"(3) The United States will furnish secu- 
rity assistance for Greece and Turkey only 
when furnishing that assistance is intended 
solely for defensive purposes, including 
when necessary to enable the recipient coun- 
try to fulfill its responsibilities as a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and when furnishing that assistance is not 
inconsistent with the objective of a peace- 
ful settlement among all concerned parties 
to the Cyprus problem. 

“(4) The United States shall use its in- 
fluence to insure the continuation of the 
cease-fire on Cyprus until an equitable nego- 
tiated settlement is reached, shall encourage 
all parties to avoid provocative actions, and 
shall oppose strongly any attempt to resolve 
disputes by force or the threat of force. 

“(5) The United States shall use its in- 
fluence to achieve the withdrawal of Turkish 
military forces from Cyprus in the context 
of a solution to the Cyprus problem. 

“(c) Because progress toward a Cyprus 
settlement is a high priority of United States 
policy in the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
President and the Congress shall continually 
review that progress and shall determine 
United States policy in the region accord- 
ingly. To facilitate such a review the Presi- 
dent shall, within 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this section and at the end of 
each succeeding 60-day period, transmit to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, a report on 
progress made toward the conclusion of a 
negotiated solution of the Cyprus problem. 
Such transmissions shall include any rele- 
vant reports prepared by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for the Security 
Council. 

“(d) In order to ensure that United States 
assistance is furnished consistent with the 
policies established in this section, the Presi- 
dent shall, whenever requesting any funds 
for security assistance under this Act or the 
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Arms Export Control Act for Greece and 
Turkey, transmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate his certification, with a full ex- 
planation thereof, that the furnishing of 
such assistance will be consistent with the 
principles set forth in paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (b) of this section. The President 
shall also submit such a certification with 
any notification to the Congress, pursuant to 
section 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act, of a proposed sale of defense articles 
of services to Greece or Turkey. 

“(e) In the case of any letter of offer to 
sell to Turkey any defense article or defense 
service (whether for cash, credit or guar- 
anty) or of any license for the export to Tur- 
key of any commercially sold defense articles 
or services, if such articles or services have 
an aggregate value of $25 million or more 
or are major defense equipment having a 
value of $7 million or more, the President 
shall submit to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate a statement containing (A) a brief de- 
scription of the defense article or service in- 
volved, (B) the dollar value thereof, (C) 
any branch of the United States Armed 
Forces involved, and (D) the day on which 
the offer to sell or license is to be issued. 
Such letter of offer or license shall not be 
issued if either the House or the Senate, 
within 30 legislative days after receiving any 
such statement, adopts a resolution stating 
in effect that it objects to such proposed 
sale or license: Provided, That the President 
may exempt a specific offer to sell or license 
from the provisions of this sentence if he 
declares in such statement that there is an 
emergency affecting the security interest of 
the United States which is of sufficient ur- 
gency as to require immediate action on the 
proposed sale or export. 


Mr. SEIBERLING (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, this is a very 
important matter. I trust the gentleman 
is going to explain his amendment. I 
aged have very grave reservations about 
it. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I think I can 
allay his reservations. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. All right. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. The amendment is 
identical to the Wright amendment ex- 
cept it has an additional paragraph 
added at the end thereto which gives 
either House a one-house veto on future 
arms sales to Turkey. Otherwise it is 
identical to the Wright amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
had hoped to offer an amendment to the 
Wright amendment, but since his amend- 
ment was not an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute but rather was sim- 
ply an amendment to the Fascell amend- 
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ment, therefore an amendment to it is 
not in order. So I have offered it in the 
form of a substitute to the Fascell 
amendment, but the substitute is iden- 
tical to the Wright amendment, except 
that at the end thereof it has an addi- 
tional subparagraph. 

The additional subparagraph does 
this: It gives either House of Congress a 
veto for 30 legislative days over any sale 
or license to sell arms to Turkey, but it 
provides that the President may exempt 
any particular transaction from that veto 
if he finds that there is an emergency in 
which the national security of the United 
States is involved which does not permit 
any delay in the sale. The exemptions 
from the veto are the same as in the 
present Turkish arms embargo; namely; 
it only applies to sales in the aggregate 
of $25 million or more or specific sales 
of $7 million more. 

Why do I offer this? First of all, let 
me say I find myself, and I think many 
of us do, in the position where we see 
merit in the arguments on both sides of 
this issue. The Cyprus matter is a fester- 
ing sore which, if it is not soon resolved, 
could eventually destroy NATO. And so 
the position of the administration and 
of the committee makes a great deal of 
sense. We must somehow get movement 
on Cyprus, and since the embargo has 
not brought about such movement, in- 
deed may be hampering it, it is logical to 
repeal it. 

Unfortunately, if all we do is eliminate 
the embargo without any commitment 
on the part of the Turkish Government, 
and without any string by which either 
House can pull back our military sup- 
port if the Turks do not respond—and I 
understand that we have no commitment 
and that the President has no commit- 
ment that they are going to respond— 
then it seems to me that we have to put 
either House of Congress in a position 
where we have the power to reimpose 
such restrictions as we see fit under the 
circumstances, without having to obtain 
the approval of the other House or the 
President. 

I am perfectly willing to support a 
complete lifting of the embargo on the 
basis of the kind of statement that we 
have in the Wright amendment and pro- 
vided that the Congress and this House 
retain that power. If we do the Turks 
will know what that means. If we do 
not retain that power, then the parlia- 
mentary situation will be such that it 
will require the action of both Houses, 
with two-thirds majorities, to override 
a different policy on the part of the 
administration if it should not desire 
to suspend arms sales to Turkey. 

What we do today will also have great 
implications, it seems to me, for our 
foreign policy generally. 

In last Sunday’s Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal there is an article by James McCart- 
ney of Knight-Ridder News Service, the 
headline of which is “Arms Juggernaut 
Overruns Carter.” It points out that 
despite Mr. Carter’s pledge in the elec- 
tion campaign in 1976 that he was going 
to work as President to reduce the com- 
merce in weapons—a pledge that I be- 
lieve was given with total sincerity— 
arms sales are at a record high. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee staff estimates that arms exports 
from the United States are expected to 
top $16.5 billion this year. Unfortunately 
this appears to be only the beginning. 

I ask the Members this: Suppose we 
do retreat from our position of principle 
and we simply lift this embargo and 
thereafter there is still no progress in 
the Cyprus situation. At that point the 
Congress has given up its ability to affect 
that course as a practical matter. What 
is that going to say to the other coun- 
tries of the world, to whom we have sold 
billions and billions of dollars worth of 
arms, as to the meaning of the restric- 
tions on their use we have put in our 
law? The Wright amendment says that 
all defense articles furnished by the 
United States to countries in the Eastern 
Mediterranean region will be used only 
in accordance with the requirements of 
this bill, the Arms Export Control Act, 
and the agreements under which these 
defense articles were furnished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SEIBER- 
LING was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. By using these 
words in the Wright amendment when 
we know, at this very moment, that 
those laws are being violated, we will, 
if we adopt the amendment without 
more, be saying that we do not take 
seriously our own law on this subject. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I would just like to 
make this point: The only way we can 
reaffirm that we, indeed, do take these 
legal restrictions seriously is if we retain 
the power to enforce them if the premises 
on which we repeal the embargo turn out 
to be mistaken. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBER- 
LING) for yielding to me. The gentleman 
certainly has put his finger on one of the 
main difficulties with the Wright amend- 
ment, and that is that it lifts the embargo 
without condition. Any further action 
that would be required on behalf of the 
Congress would take both Houses be- 
cause, as the gentleman knows, under 
36(b) now, when any Presidential request 
is made to the Congress we have a period 
of time within which we can veto it but, 
as I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, this would make that subject only 
to a one-House veto. Is that correct? 

Mr. SEIBERLING, That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. So, you follow the lan- 
guage of the Wright amendment, which 
was to eliminate the embargo entirely, 
but makes the presentation of requests 
for arms to Turkey subject to a one- 
House veto? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I accept the prem- 
ise of the President and the administra- 
tion that anything short of a complete 
lifting of the embargo will not do the job 
of making the Turks feel that they are 
free to negotiate without any restrictions 
being imposed on them. What my amend- 
ment does is to say that we are going to 
do that, but we are going to retain full 
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power to review our position in the event 
that the expectations and policies re- 
ferred to in the Wright amendment are 
not fulfilled. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr, Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, one of the 
problems I think we have is that in the 
last 2 weeks the President has said he 
does not respect not only one-House ve- 
toes but 36(b) action. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. The President may 
or may not have the ability to effectuate 
that position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. RHODES 
was allowed to proceed for 5 extra min- 
utes.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, the vote 
we are considering today will have pro- 
found impact upon our national security 
and that of our NATO allies in Europe. 
Evidence indicates that action by the 
Congress in the.past has not produced 
desired results in this area and that 
remedial legislation is necessary. 

I would like to outline a few salient 
facts about the chronology of events that 
has brought us to this consideration 
today. This embargo was rammed 
through Congress by Democrats. Mr. 
Ford twice vetoed bills that called for a 
stiff arms embargo. 

In 1976, the entire Democrat leader- 
ship of the Congress supported the em- 
bargo. It should be borne in mind that 
that was an election year and the votes 
of the Greek community were very im- 
portant. It also is well-known that there 
are not a great number of Turks in this 
country. Therefore, political advantage 
was to be gained by the party which ap- 
peared to be in support of the Greek 
and Cypriot position. 

I have been told by leaders of the 
Greek community that in their estimate 
at least 95 percent of persons of Greek 
descent in this country voted for Mr. 
Carter for President, many of them be- 
cause of this particular issue. 

Thus, the President, during the cam- 
paign, played the sleaziest kind of poli- 
tics with the Cyprus situation. He 
heaped unjustified abuse and blame on 
the Ford administration, and specifically 
promised quick settlement along the 
lines desired by the Greek community. 
He pledged a solution of the refugee 
problem, a sovereign Cyprus, and a with- 
drawal of Turkish troops. These were 
hollow promises—a pure and simple 
campaign bamboozling of the Greek 
community, playing on their desire for 
peace in Cyprus. 

I believe it is reasonable to assume 
that these pronouncements, and the 
votes cast in the House and Senate by 
Democrats, influenced the Greek com- 
munity. Year 1976 saw a very close elec- 
tion, and the nearly unanimous support 
of the Greek electorate was undoubtedly 
decisive. 

Now, with the election safely past, 
Mr. Carter and his Secretary of State, 
Mr. Vance, are importuning Members 
of Congress of both parties to repeal this 
Turkish embargo, which they once in- 
dicated had their utmost blessing. Ap- 
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parently their perspective has changed 
to suit a new vantage point. 

If, as the sages say, “Consistency is a 
jewel,” the Carter-Vance performance 
on the Turkish embargo could not qual- 
ify even as the prize in a box of Cracker- 
jack. 

During the Ford administration, there 
were many of us who were thoroughly 
convinced that cutting off aid to Turkey 
would not affect the Cyprus situation 
one way or another, but would inevitably 
alienate Turkey to the point of cutting 
off the use of American bases on her 
soil. This, of course, has been proved to 
be correct. Some of those bases were very 
strategic to us. From one we could deter- 
mine whether or not ships carrying 
nuclear weapons were traversing the 
Bosporus into the Mediterranean Sea. 
From another, excellent electronic sur- 
veillance of activities within the Soviet 
Union was possible. It is obvious that, 
although some of this information can 
be obtained from other sources, loss of 
these bases has been a blow to our in- 
telligence capabilities. 

I must admit that I feel very strongly 
about the political flim-flam that the 
Democrat Party has put over on the 
country. If I were a member of the 
Greek community, I would feel very 
poorly used in this matter. Personally, I 
am sorely tempted to tell the President, 
his Secretary of State, and the Speaker 
of the House that they should look for 
the votes necessary to repeal the Turk- 
ish embargo in the same place they got 
the votes to impose it. It seems a bit 
ludicrous that Democrats provided the 
votes to pass it, took the political credit, 
and now are asking Republicans to 
furnish votes to help repeal it. 

Politically, it would appear that it 
would be nonsensical for Republicans 
to alienate the Greek community 
further by casting such a vote. But—we 
have been sent here as the people’s rep- 
resentatives, with the responsibility to 
consider our national interest as para- 
mount. In this light, I am well aware 
that we need both Greece and Turkey 
as active participants in the NATO com- 
munity. On a recent trip to the United 
States, Gen. Alexander Haig, for whom 
I have the deepest respect, told me that 
repeal of the Turkish embargo was ab- 
solutely essential to performance of the 
mission of NATO. Others have expressed 
the same view, not only now, but back 
through the months and years when we 
have been considering this embargo. 

The Prime Minister of Turkey, Bulent 
Ecevit, when he visited this country, cer- 
tainly “laid it on the line.” He left no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that he desires 
to be pro-American and pro-NATO, but 
finds it very difficult, indeed. 

On the other side of the coin, we have 
a government in Greece which is not as 
enthusiastically pro-American as we 
would suppose it would be considering 
the extent to which its views have pre- 
vailed in this matter. Prime Minister 
Karamanlis is, however, a friend of 
NATO and the West. There is the danger 
that lifting the embargo might cause his 
government to fall and be replaced by 
one much less friendly. This would be a 
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disaster we profoundly hope will not 
occur. 

Either way, we Americans are on the 
horns of a dilemma on this issue, which 
involves antagonisms reaching back into 
antiquity. These people did not start dis- 
liking each other yesterday. They have 
been doing it for a long time. The United 
States certainly did not play any part in 
the invasion of Cyprus either by Greeks 
or Turks. We have done our very best 
to persuade Turkey to withdraw her 
troops. We have urged Turkey to address 
the refugee problem in Cyprus. We have 
had very little success. Perhaps lifting of 
the embargo will move negotiations off 
dead center. I do not know, and I doubt 
that anyone in this House today does at 
this time. On the one hand, the Turks 
believe we have done too much, and on 
the other, the Greeks think we have 
done too little, leaving us pilloried and 
punched from both sides. As an Ameri- 
can, I feel poorly used. 

So, we Republicans face Hobson’s 
Choice: Do we emulate the Democrats 
and play the clearly indicated political 
game of trying to appeal to the Greek 
community—or do we consider the im- 
portance of our NATO alliance, and vote 
to strengthen this vital link in the free 
world’s defenses? 

If we vote to lift this embargo, it will 
be with a stern warning to Turkey that 
unless there is real progress in solving 
the Cyprus impasse, with no further in- 
dication of use of American arms and 
equipment for aggression, we will intro- 
duce a successor to the present embargo 
and will do everything we can to see that 
it is adopted. In no way shall we indicate 
that we condone the actions of Turkey 
on Cyprus, their actions against Greek 
citizens in Istanbul, or their failure to 
enter into a peaceful settlement in 
Cyprus. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would be much 
less reluctant to vote to end the Turkish 
arms embargo if the Speaker of the 
House and the majority whip would join 
me. The American people, I feel sure, 
will realize that this wrenching impasse 
came about largely as the result of the 
unwise entry into the field of foreign re- 
lations by the Democrat majority in the 
94th and 95th Congresses, and by can- 
didate Carter in 1976 and their desire 
to manipulate the Greek-Turkey crisis 
for political advantage. I would feel 
much better if the entire Democratic 
leadership would join in trying to cor- 
rect that error. Unfortunately, such is not 
the case. 

I shall never forget this blatant dou- 
ble-dealing course of conduct, but I 
would have great personal misgivings 
were I to sacrifice principle for political 
expediency, when to do so would weaken 
the whole defense structure of the free 
world. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a good 
debate, and I hope it is drawing to a 
close now. I want to make just a few 
quick observations with regard to the 
Fascell amendment and then to point 
out some of the advantages I see in the 
Wright amendment. 
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First of all, the Fascell amendment, as 
has been pointed out, does not lift the 
embargo. It temporizes with the issue. 
It does not clear the air, and if the Fas- 
cell amendment is enacted, we will be 
back here in 1 year dealing with the 
question of the embargo all over again. 

The conditions in the Fascell amend- 
ment are unacceptable to Turkey. Keep 
in mind that without Turkish coopera- 
tion, progress in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean simply is not possible. They will 
not accept it. They will not accept a con- 
ditional, qualified suspension of the em- 
bargo. That has been the whole difficulty 
here. The U.S. Congress has tried to deal 
with this issue in a piecemeal sort of 
way, with a partial lifting of the em- 
bargo. An effort has now been made by 
the proponents of the embargo to have 
a suspension of 1 year, a qualified sus- 
pension, but that is not going to break 
the impasse. The only thing that is go- 
ing to break the impasse is to have a 
clear lifting of the embargo, and that is 
what the Wright amendment does. 

The Fascell amendment is unwork- 
able. It talks about Turkish troops with- 
drawing from Famagusta. As I under- 
stand the name, “Famagusta,” that ap- 
plies to the old Turkish city. What the 
proponents of the embargo are really 
asking for is something beyond even 
what the Greek Cypriots want in this 
situation when the proponents call for 
a withdrawal of troops in Famagusta. 
Famagusta is already Turkish. 

Furthermore, the amendment asks that 
the inhabitants be allowed to return. 
What we are going to do with that kind 
of a phrase is to, in effect, make the 
President of the United States a census 
taker, and he is going to have to try to 
determine when the inhabitants return 
to the city of Famagusta. He cannot do 
it. 

But the chief problem with the Fascell 
amendment is this: It focuses on only 
one of several very important interests 
that the United States has in the eastern 
Mediterranean. It focuses on the ques- 
tion of Famagusta. That is an important 
question obviously, but it is not the whole 
of the U.S. interests in the eastern Med- 
iterranean. We have very broad security 
interests in the eastern Mediterranean. 
We have interests that go far beyond 
just Famagusta, and to focus a suspen- 
sion of the embargo on one narrow phase 
of the American interests in the eastern 
Mediterranean is, I think, a mistake. 

The Wright amendment, which I 
strongly support, says that the embargo 
shall be of no further force and effect 
when the President finds that a resump- 
tion of military cooperation is in our in- 
terest and NATO’s interests and when 
Turkey is acting in good faith to do sev- 
eral things: To bring about a just settle- 
ment of the Cyprus question, to get an 
early return of refugees, to get a removal 
of the Turkish troops, and to get a re- 
sumption of the intercommunal talks. 
Before making any security assistance 
available, under the Wright amendment, 
to either Greece or Turkey, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has to certify 
that the assistance is for defensive pur- 
poses. He has to certify that it is for 
NATO purposes. He has to say that as- 
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sistance is not inconsistent with our ob- 
jectives of a peaceful settlement in 
Cyprus. 

There is plenty of policy language in 
that amendment that points, I think, 
to the broad national interests of the 
United States in the eastern Medit- 
teranean. 

The overwhelming fact is that this 
partial embargo simply has not worked, 
and it will not work with a suspension 
either. 

The security interests of the United 
States are deeply involved here. Every 
NATO supreme allied commander has 
said that this embargo must come off. 
President Ford has said it must come 
off. President Carter has said it must 
come off. All of our NATO allies in all of 
the European communities, except 
Greece, of course, have said that it must 
come off. 

The basic rationale behind this em- 
bargo has been to keep pressure on the 
Turks in order that they will make con- 
cessions on Cyprus that will eventually 
yield a settlement. That basic rationale, 
whether there is a suspension or whether 
the embargo is maintained fully or par- 
tially, is just not going to work. For 4 
long years it has not worked. 

Our friends who are the proponents 
of the embargo say that we have not 
made any progress, and they are right. 
But they contend that we should con- 
tinue the same policy. I draw just the 
opposite conclusion, 

Mr. Chairman, we have not made any 
progress under the present policy and, 
therefore, we have to try a new approach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 

tleman from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) 
has expired. 
@ Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, when 
Congress first considered military sanc- 
tions against Turkey in the fall of 1974, 
I supported an embargo for two reasons. 
First, I felt it necessary that Congress 
firmly state to Turkey our indignation 
over that country’s violation of its arms 
transfer agreement with the United 
States. Second, I shared my colleagues 
hope that imposition of an arms embar- 
go would encourage Turkey to withdraw 
its troops from northern Cyprus in an 
expeditious manner. 

In reviewing the impact of the 1975 
decision to cut off military aid to Tur- 
key, I have concluded that while the 
first point has been made abundantly 
clear, continuing to impose the sanctions 
will not force a troop withdrawal or a 
reduction in tensions. 

While the arms embargo may have 
been effective at the time of its enact- 
ment, my analysis of the 342 years fol- 
lowing application of this sanction leads 
me to see a need for a change in policy 
more accurately reflecting today’s reali- 
ties. With NATO’s strength at stake, and 
in view of increased doubt as to the 
present effectiveness of the military 
sanctions imposed against Turkey, I be- 
lieve that ending the embargo will be 
in the best interest of not only the United 
States, Turkey, and NATO, but of Cyprus 
and Greece as well. 

In addressing the question of whether 
the maintenance of the embargo against 
military assistance to Turkey serves the 
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best interests of the United States, or if 
on the other hand it is a counterproduc- 
tive measure that should be repealed, a 
number of important considerations 
come to mind. 

First, it is clear that the embargo has 
been unsuccessful in achieving its in- 
tended objective of promoting a settle- 
ment on Cyprus. To the contrary, it has 
increased resistance to a negotiated, 
equitable plan for resolving the prob- 
lem at hand. If one thing has become ap- 
parent, it is that the United States can 
best deal with a proud and firmly inde- 
pendent Turkish nation and not by ap- 
plying continued overt pressure in this 
manner. Equally apparent is the refusal 
of the Greeks and Greek Cypriots to 
negotiate for fear that the embargo will 
be lifted. In view of these results, it has 
become obvious to me that only by lifting 
the embargo and pursuing a policy of 
even-handedness in negotiations can 
progress in the Cyprus dispute be 
realized. 

Secondly, the principle of the Foreign 
Assistance Act has been upheld. In pun- 
ishing Turkey for its misuse of Ameri- 
can arms in Cyprus, all countries have 
been made aware of the fact that we are 
serious in our determination to enforce 
the terms of the military assistance pro- 
visions, which call for termination of 
this type of aid in cases where U.S.-sup- 
plied equipment has been used for ag- 
gressive purposes. I am of the opinion 
that the embargo, which has crippled 
Turkish military capabilities for nearly 
4 years, has provided them with suffi- 
cient punishment. 

The most fundamental argument for 
my position on this issue is the security 
requirements of Western Europe and 
NATO, including both Turkey and 
Greece. The ongoing Soviet military 
buildup forces us to pay increased atten- 
tion to NATO’s defensive capabilities in 
the Mediterranean. 


The decline of Turkey’s military readi- 
ness leaves Southeast Europe vulnerable 
at a time of an unprecedented buildup of 
Soviet forces on NATO’s southern flank. 

Turkey, with the second largest stand- 
ing arm in NATO, is of great importance 
to both the Alliance and the United 
States. The decline of its forces due to 
shortages of spare parts for U.S.-made 
weapons supplied before the embargo 
and the inability of the Turkish forces 
to modernize their forces, leaves the 
whole of Southeastern Europe more vul- 
nerable to Soviet penetration. Addition- 
ally, the Turkish intelligence facilities 
closed since the embargo were of great 
value to NATO and the substitutes have 
only been partially successful in filling 
the gap. These facilities have aided 
NATO in our ability to monitor the de- 
velopment of Soviet long-range systems, 
and also, as in the fall of 1973, to detect 
movements and concentrations of Soviet 
forces. 

Lastly, we cannot lose sight of the 
strategic importance of the Turkish land 
mass and the fact that it separates the 
Soviet Union from the Middle East and 
the Mediterranean. In fact, Turkey rep- 
resents a significant obstacle in the way 
of any land invasion aimed at Greece 
from Russia. 
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With the exception of Greece, our 
NATO allies support the position I have 
just outlined and urge an end to the 
embargo. At a time when we are asking 
our NATO allies to increase their. de- 
fense commitments to NATO, we cannot 
neglect the entire vulnerable southern 
flank. 

Furthermore, I share the belief ex- 
pressed by many of my colleagues that 
the embargo could cause Turkey to re- 
think its foreign policy direction and its 
ties with the United States and NATO, 
Its Western orientation, as expressed 
over the past three decades, may be in 
jeopardy due to this continued, ineffec- 
tive and unnecessary military sanction. 
Feelings of rejection due to selective ap- 
plication, as well as humiliation and em- 
barrassment, could cause Turkey to drift 
toward neutralism or beyond. Lifting the 
embargo could serve to prevent this 
movement, while restoring balance and 
stability in this strategic area. 

While I entertain no illusions that 
lifting the embargo will resolve all of the 
problems which have developed between 
Turkey and Greece, I am convinced that 
the present stalemate, which has 
strained our relationship with these two 
allies, will be perpetuated and a Cyprus 
settlement further postponed if the em- 
bargo continues. Based on today’s needs 
in view of new international realities, I 
see it to be in our best interest, as well as 
the best interest of Greece, Turkey, and 
NATO, to lift the American arms em- 
bargo against Turkey. I urge my fellow 
colleagues to join with me in voting to 
discontinue this once appropriate but 
presently unnecessary embargo.@ 

@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
give my views on the one issue which 
transcends above all others in this bill— 
the Turkish arms embargo. From the 
outset let me state my unequivocal and 
vigorous opposition to lifting the em- 
bargo. Its passage by the House would be 
a tremendous setback to the cause of 
justice and morality in foreign policy. 

I recall vividly the battles which were 
waged in 1974 and 1975 when the em- 
bargo was first proposed. I remember the 
many votes which were taken—and each 
time the result was the same. Finally the 
embargo was imposed in 1975. It was in- 
stituted for very specific reasons. Turkey 
had violated the terms of U.S. law by 
using our weapons to launch an illegal 
invasion and occupation of Cyprus. It 
was shocking display of arrogance by 
Turkey. The embargo was necessary to 
advise Turkey and all other recipients of 
U.S. aid that they were not going to be 
permitted to violate our laws with im- 
punity. 

The embargo was also imposed to try 
and force Turkey to cease her illegal oc- 
cupation of more than 40 percent of 
Cyprus. This has not happened. Yet con- 
trary to the contentions of the sup- 
porters of lifting the embargo this is not 
a reason to support their position. If any- 
thing we should reaffirm the embargo, 
close the loopholes which have allowed 
$600 million in military aid to find its way 
into Turkey, and make no other overtures 
until Turkish occupation troops are re- 
moved from the island. 


As we ponder this vote today let us 
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ask these questions, should we reward 
Turkey’s illegality by lifting the em- 
bargo? Should we say that since Turkey 
has not relinquished its occupation of 
Cyprus we should back down? Are we go- 
ing to begin a foreign policy which is 
based on capitulation to threats? Are 
we prepared to sacrifice our long stand- 
ing relationship with two staunch allies— 
Greece and Cyprus? 

I visited Cyprus just several months 
ago. Let me assure my colleagues that 
Cyprus is a country in turmoil. I visited 
Famagusta and found it a mere shadow 
of its former self. Its prominence, its 
spirit, its economy, its appeal to 
tourists have all been adversely af- 
fected by the impact of Turkey’s pres- 
ence. 

I saw the gripping human conse- 
quences of the 4 years of occupation. I 
visited refugee camps and saw people 
who found themselves refugees in their 
own land—I saw families who have been 
separated for 3 and 4 years and I saw 
relatives and friends of persons who 
have been missing since the invasion. For 
them, for many in Cyprus the embargo 
represents justice. It symbolizes the soli- 
darity which this Congress has with the 
people of Cyprus. To lift the embargo at 
this time without any demonstrable 
progress toward peace would be a 
tragedy. 

Since this administration began we 
have heard the great preachings about 
human rights and the need for all na- 
tions to respect them. Yet this same 
administration is advocating aiding a 
nation which has been cited by such 
prestigious groups as the European Com- 
mission on Human Rights and Amnesty 
International for violating the human 
rights of Greek Cypriot prisoners. 

A recent communication to the United 
Nations by Mr. Joseph J. Stephanides, 
Charge d’Affairs of the Permanent Mis- 
sion of Cyprus to the United Nations, 
portrayed graphically the extent to 
which human rights of violations exist in 
Cyprus. Mr. Stephanides stated: 

The living conditions of the enclaved 
Greek Cypriot inhabitants in the areas of 
the Republic under Turkey's military occu- 
pation have recently become unbearable as 
a result of unthinkable inhuman practices 
which they systematically employ . . . These 
are medieval conditions of horror, torture 
and continuous harassment. 


Mr. Stephanides appealed to the world 
community when he states: 

There can hardly be any justification for 
inaction and apathy of the face of the im- 
partially documented and internationally 
verified gross violations of fundamental hu- 
man rights by the Turkish arm of occupation 
against the people of Cyprus as a whole. 


Are we going to again put our credi- 
bility on the line? 

We will soon be voting on this impor- 
tant measure. I implore my colleagues to 
remain steadfast in their commitment to 
the rule of law in foreign policy. Let us 
be consistent in our approach to foreign 
policy. Let us not fall prey to the incon- 
sistencies which mar this administra- 
tion’s policies in the Eastern Mediter- 
rean. 

The role America plays with respect 
to Cyprus will be a barometer which 
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other nations will use to gauge the integ- 
rity and viability of our foreign policy. 
Our respect for the rule of law must not 
waver. Our insistence of respect for hu- 
man rights cannot be compromised. Our 
pursuit of a lasting and just peace for 
Cyprus must continue.@ 

@ Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to any attempt to lift 
the embargo on the sale of arms to Tur- 
key. 

President Carter, during his campaign, 
told us that the United States must pur- 
sue a foreign policy based on principle 
and in accord with the rule of law. Now, 
we are being told by the administration 
that progress is being made toward a set- 
tlement on Cyprus, because the Turkish 
Government has shown an increased 
willingness to negotiate on the future 
status of Cyprus. 

Turkish troops, however, are still in 
Cyprus, as they have been for the past 4 
years. They continue to occupy between 
35 to 40 percent of the island, which has 
an 80-percent Greek population. 

I do not believe that maintaining the 
embargo will prolong the existing stale- 
mate. Indeed, the embargo was partially 
lifted in 1975 with the promise and hope 
of a Cyprus settlement. That did not 
happen. 

Mr. Chairman, our intention in im- 
posing this embargo was to demonstrate 
that we will not sanction the use of 
American arms for aggression, and that 
the Cypriots have a right to determine 
their own government rather than have 
it imposed by a foreign government. 

It is only through a firm commitment 
to the embargo that we can show Turkey 
that our intention remains clear. 

The administration has emphasized 
that American Security interests in 
NATO would be jeopardized by failure to 
end the embargo. However, the Turkish 
Government has made it clear that it 
would remain in NATO regardless of the 
outcome of the embargo vote in Congress. 

Both Turkey and Greece are important 
as NATO allies, and are necessary for 
the protection of NATO's southeastern 
flank. 

Given these circumstances, I find the 
administration's argument unconvincing. 

Further, I am concerned over reports 
about continuing Turkish violations of 
Greek-Cypriot human rights. 

Last year the European Commission on 
Human Rights found Turkey guilty of 
violating six articles of the European 
Convention on Human Rights by its 
aggression in Cyprus. The indictment 
cited systematic killings of innocent 
civilians, rape, torture of prisoners, loot- 
ing, and refusal to allow refugees to re- 
turn to their homeland. 

American credibility with regard to 
human rights elsewhere in the world will 
diminish if we sanction Turkish viola- 
tions of the same magnitude. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose the lift- 
ing of the embargo until we see positive 
actions on the part of Turkey toward 
a peaceful resolution of the Cyprus 
problem.® 


@ Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the Fascell-Rosenthal 
amendment to maintain the embargo on 
arms shipments to Turkey and oppose the 
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Wright substitute. The case for the em- 
bargo is a simple one, but I believe it to 
be absolutely compelling. 

Turkey illegally used U.S. supplied 
arms in its aggression and occupation 
of 40 percent of Cyprus, and that 
illegal action cannot be dismissed as a 
one-time aberration. To this day, 4 years 
after the Turkish invasion of Cyprus, 
Turkey continues to be in violation of 
U.S. laws and bilateral agreements. It 
is unthinkable that we should be serious- 
ly considering lifting the embargo against 
Turkey when she continues to illegally 
occupy 40 percent of Cyprus by station- 
ing over 28,000 troops there armed with 
U.S. weapons. 

The Turkish occupation of Cyprus is 
also in complete violation of the interna- 
tional rule of law. The Turkish troops 
and resettled civilian population amount 
to an illegal colonization of the island of 
Cyprus in violation of the Geneva 
Convention. 

Lifting the embargo represents more 
than a renunciation of U.S. and interna- 
tional law, however. Lifting the embargo 
also represents a retreat from the strong 
stand the United States has taken 
against human rights violations, and a 
retreat from the laudable objective of 
the Carter administration to reduce U.S. 
arms sales abroad. 


The European Commission on Human 
Rights of the Council of Europe has con- 
demned Turkey for violating six articles 
of the European Convention on Human 
Rights. The findings of the Commis- 
sion—supported by the Nobel Prize win- 
ning Amnesty International—document 
systematic killings, rapes, tortures, loot- 
ings, forced expulsions and other viola- 
tions that have occurred since the 1974 
invasion. Moreover, Turkey has reso- 
lutely refused to provide information on 
over 2,100 missing persons, including 
some American citizens, or to cooperate 
with the U.N. peacekeeping force and 
the International Red Cross in helping 
to locate these missing persons. 


Mr. Chairman, proponents of an end 
to the embargo argue that our national 
security interests require us to overlook 
the clear violations of U.S. law perpe- 
trated by the Turkish Government. I do 
not find their rationale persuasive. It is 
difficult for me to see how our national 
security objectives and those of NATO 
are advanced by appeasing Turkey and 
alienating Greece. The fact is that Tur- 
key deploys her largest army corps not 
along the Soviet-Turkish border, but 
along the Greek-Turkish border. I think 
we ought to be supportive of countries 
that recognize that the Soviet Union— 
not Greece—is the real threat to NATO. 

But even if the national security argu- 
ments had more merit, I would still op- 
pose lifting the embargo because I be- 
lieve very strongly that our national 
security is best assured by our interna- 
tional reputation as the one country 
that is committed to the rule of law and 
to the free exercise of basic human 
rights. I do not think it is worth risking 
that reputation in order to reopen an 
intelligence listening post in Turkey 
which even former Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird agrees is unnecessary. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge support for this 
amendment because it preserves our 
strength in the world community, and I 
suggest to my colleagues that lifting 
the embargo will only diminish that 
strength.@ 
® Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, to- 
day’s vote on removing the remaining re- 
strictions on U.S. arms sales to Turkey 
provides us all with a most difficult de- 
cision regarding our country’s national 
security. Few would argue that both 
Turkey and Greece are necessary for 
the security of NATO's southeastern 
flank. Yet, the results of lifting the em- 
bargo have widespread, and perhaps 
negative, ramifications on the essential 
alinement of these geographically stra- 
tegic countries which, until now, have 
discouraged Warsaw Pact and Soviet 
aspirations toward the Mediterranean 
and Middle East. In addition, our rule 
of law and our campaigr. to promote hu- 
man rights could be severely discredited 
as a result of that decision this after- 
noon. 

While I and a majority of my col- 
leagues have consistently opposed the 
removal of the embargo in the past, this 
year’s vote has required many of us to 
reevaluate our position. There is a new 
Turkish Government, after 4 years the 
Cyprus problem remains unsolved and 
Greece’s democratic institutions have 
been restored and strengthened under 
the leadership of Prime Minister Kar- 
amanlis. In view of these important 
events, I am heartened to find that this 
year’s debate is less emotionally charged. 
I firmly believe most of us have thor- 
oughly and objectively reviewed the 
most up-to-date information available 
on this issue from a wide variety of 
sources. This being the case, let’s now 
look at the facts. 

The partial arms embargo against 
Turkey is primarily symbolic. It has per- 
mitted the delivery to Turkey of $724.9 
million in military aid and $10 million 
in economic aid during the past 5 years. 
The administration has time and again 
stated that the primary effect of lifting 
the embargo will be to instill renewed 
trust and confidence between the United 
States and Turkey, not to strengthen a 
decaying NATO partner. Also, as many 
have pointed out, the Turkish Govern- 
ment has made it quite clear that it will 
remain in NATO regardless of the out- 
come of the embargo vote. 

It is just as clear that the 1975 em- 
bargo, while clearly required by the 
Foreign Assistance Act, has failed in its 
primary objective of promoting a 
Cyprus settlement. Turkey has failed to 
respond to previous congressional con- 
cessions with respect to the embargo; 
the Turkish Government continues to 
occupy about 40 percent of the island 
and full human rights have not been 
restored to the more than 200,000 ref- 
ugees now living there. 

In contrast is Greece, whose Prime 
Minister has made clear that his gov- 
ernment wishes to return to a full role 
in NATO, but cannot unless the embargo 
is maintained as a way to encourage a 
just settlement on Cyprus. The opposi- 
tion to Mr. Karamanlis’ government, led 
by Andreas Papandreou, supports total 
and permanent withdrawal from NATO, 
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and the socialist party’s platform re- 
ceives wide, but not as yet commanding, 
support from the Greek citizenry. 

President Carter has repeatedly argued 
that, in view of the embargo’s discourag- 
ing results, we should embark on a dif- 
ferent course, “one which offers the pros- 
pect of real movement toward a nego- 
tiated solution” in Cyprus. Such may be 
the case, although I doubt the efficacy of 
this “carrot and stick” strategy which 
seeks to persuade after the carrot has 
been swallowed and only the short-lived 
memory of the meal remains. I think it 
important to note that I doubt if any 
of us here today would oppose the lifting 
of the embargo if we were sure such an 
action would result in a just settlement 
for Cyprus. We have no such assurance, 
however, and as a result other considera- 
tions must come into play. 

One factor which I believe has received 
too little attention is the political impact 
that lifting the embargo will have on the 
Karamanlis government. As my col- 
league, Mr. DERWINSKI, said during yes- 
terday’s debate: 

The facts of life are that the anti-Kara- 
manlis minority in the Greek Government, 
led by Mr. Papandreou, who has a record of 
anti-Americanism that dates back many 
years, would be perfectly capable of exploit- 
ing this issue and using it against the best 
interest of the government of Mr. 
Karamanlis. 


Few would refute this statement, and 
it is possible that a socialist coalition 
formed of anti-NATO and pro-embargo 
forces could succeed during the next elec- 
tion in gaining a majority in the Greek 
Parliament. In view of this danger to 
Greek democracy, coupled with my de- 
sire to support the rule of law while 
simultaneously promoting human rights, 
I must oppose the lifting of the partial 
embargo. 

If there were an immediate and justifi- 
able need for lifting the embargo at this 
very moment perhaps I would weigh this 
decision differently. The plain fact is, 
however, that President Carter is merely 
trying to eliminate a symbolic punish- 
ment placed upon the Turkish Govern- 
ment after they broke U.S. law and vio- 
lated the spirit of our alliance by using 
American weapons to invade Cyprus. 
While we cannot be sure that lifting the 
embargo will provide the socialist party 
success in upcoming Greek elections, that 
prospect seems more likely than a Cyprus 
settlement by an embargo-free Turkish 
Government. In addition, given President 
Carter’s supposed campaign to promote 
basic human rights, I find his advocacy 
of this proposal contradictory, in that it 
rewards a country for ignoring our ef- 
forts to eliminate human rights viola- 
tions in Cyprus. If that campaign is to 
succeed, this country must remain stead- 
fast and consistent in our condemna- 
tions. These arguments, and many others 
being discussed here today, make it mor- 
ally and intellectually impossible for me 
to support the President’s proposal. I 
hope a majority of my colleagues agree. 

Thank you.® 
@ Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Chairman, I rise this 
afternoon to express my regret that 
my colleagues voted by the ex- 
tremely narrow margin of three votes to 
lift the arms embargo imposed against 
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Turkey in 1974. I gave this matter long 
and thoughtful consideration before vot- 
ing against lifting the embargo for what 
I believe to be very good reasons. 

First of all, by using U.S. supplied 
arms in the invasion and occupation 
of Cyprus, Turkey has violated not 
only the Foreign Assistance and the 
Foreign Military Sales Acts and bilateral 
agreements thereunder but also the basic 
principles of NATO. Under the rule of 
the law the United States was required 
to stop arms shipments to Turkey, and 
Congress voted that embargo. By lifting 
the embargo we have repudiated our own 
laws, and have demonstrated to the world 
that we are not serious about controlling 
the use of American arms. 

Even while the embargo was in effect 
both the Ford and Carter administra- 
tions were less than diligent in enforcing 
it. Indeed, the embargo was partially 
lifted in October 1975 and we have sup- 
plied Turkey with $600 million in com- 
bined military and economic aid since 
then, thus communicating to the Turks 
our weak and divided support for the 
embargo. As a result Turkey has re- 
mained recalcitrant with regard to Cy- 
prus. The Turks made the nominal ges- 
ture of reducing their occupied terri- 
tory in Cyprus from 40 to 39 percent. 
Their settlement proposal to create what 
would be, in effect, two separate Cypriot 
states is untenable in the eyes of the 
Greek Cypriots. They have not made any 
serious effort to resolve the situation be- 
cause they anticipated the lifting of the 
embargo. Now, the complete lifting of the 
embargo has removed any U.S. influence 
in the matter. 

As for the argument that the con- 
tinued embargo would have thrown 
Turkey into the arms of the Soviet 
Union, I feel that that is a highly un- 
likely situation. Turkey is not likely to 
embrace the Soviets. There is an his- 
torical enmity and fear harbored by the 
Turks against the Russians dating back 
to the Ottomans and the Tsars. Turkey 
needs the economic aid that only the 
United States and NATO allies can 
give. Turkey is very well aware of the 
conditions that go along with Soviet aid. 
Some small economic connections be- 
tween the two countries may develop 
but I believe Turkey is too afraid of 
possible Soviet incursions to allow sub- 
stantial Soviet interference in the 
country. 

Another rationale used for the end- 
ing of the embargo was our need to re- 
establish our four U.S. intelligence- 
collection bases. The importance of 
these bases is greatly exaggerated since 
we have developed alternate sources of 
surveillance in West Germany, Iran, and 
Crete, and by satellite and AWACS 
type aircraft. The military establish- 
ment has admitted that over 75 percent 
of the information that would be 
gathered from the Turkish bases can 
be obtained from other sources. The 
bases in Turkey are not vitally impor- 
tant to our national security, and we 
would not have suffered from their 
continued absence. 

All in all, the reasons for ending the 
embargo were insufficient, and that fact 
was reflected in the close vote. The lift- 
ing of the embargo is sure to prolong 
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the suffering of the Greek Cypriots at 
the hands of the Turks who so unjustly 
invaded the island in 1976. 

The compromise language actually 
adopted by the House, we are told, will 
require the President and the State 
Department to vigorously pursue a 
negotiated settlement among all par- 
ties on pain of possible reimposition of 
the embargo. As I have explained 
above, I found these assurances unper- 
suasive, and I regret that the House has 
come to this conclusion.@ 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, today, the 
Congress had to face one of the most dif- 
ficult issues of the session—whether or 
not to resume military aid to Turkey 
despite the fact that their use of U.S. 
military aid in the past violated provi- 
sions of U.S. law concerning its use. It 
is almost a no-win position for me per- 
sonally, but I must vote my conscience 
and judgment. 

The terrible suffering which has been 
inflicted as a consequence of the inter- 
vention of Turkish Armed Forces in 
Cyprus has weighed heavily on the deci- 
sion. Against this painful agony must 
be weighed, the most profound respon- 
sibilities of a Member of Congress; 
namely, to provide for the security of 
the people of the United States and the 
world. In an effort to understand the se- 
curity interest of the United States in 
the restoration of military assistance to 
Turkey, I have spent several days in 
Geneva and Brussels, respectively, at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks and 
NATO Headquarters. I confirmed the 
crucial role played by U.S. intelligence 
facilities based in Turkey in monitoring 
Soviet compliance with the terms of the 
strategic arms limitation agreements. I 
am persuaded that the United States 
cannot safely participate in further 
arms limitation agreements without full 
access to our facilities—facilities which 
would almost certainly be denied to us if 
the U.S. arms embargo is not lifted be- 
cause these facilities do not directly re- 
late to Turkey’s defense—they relate 
most importantly to American defense 
needs. 

Second, the failure to rearm Turkey's 
forces for the past several years has been 
a contributing factor to the vast increase 
in the Soviet threat on the central front 
of NATO. A weak Turkey insures that 
only the modest forces the Soviets now 
deploy in the southern U.S.S.R. need be 
arrayed against Turkey. As a result, the 
Soviets have been able to build up a mas- 
sive nuclear and nonnuclear threat to 
the nations of Western Europe with 
grave consequences for American secu- 
rity in the long run. The overriding na- 
ture of America’s security concerns on 
the southern flank of NATO compel a 
restoration of military assistance to Tur- 
key. Without full access to American 
military facilities in Turkey, it will be 
exceedingly dangerous to deploy an air- 
craft carrier task force in the Eastern 
Mediterranean in pursuit of our foreign 
policy objectives in the Middle East be- 
cause Turkey contains the only naval re- 
fueling facility in the region. 

As a consequence of the decision to 
restore military assistance to Turkey, 
and the surrenger of “leverage” that de- 
cision implies, American diplomacy must 
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redouble its efforts to achieve an equit- 
able settlement, not only of the Cyprus 
dispute, but also to ameliorate the dis- 
pute between two vitally important 
NATO allies, Greece and Turkey. Both 
nations are friends of the U.S. and are 
of the utmost importance to American 
security, as is the United States import- 
ant to their security. A way must be 
found to prevent a continuation of the 
corrosive dispute which has poisoned the 
unity of the Atlantic alliance. 

As one Member who has many friends 

in the Greek-American community, 
please be assured that this is a vote of 
conscience, because my compassion is 
with those Greeks on Cyprus who have 
lost their homes and property. It is an 
outrage for this to continue, and I hope 
this vote will force an early resumption 
of peace talks with Turkey.@ 
@ Mr. LaAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentlemen from Florida, New 
York, and Illinois. 

There are many aspects to the ques- 
tion of the Turkish arms embargo, but 
I want to take this opportunity to focus 
in on four key questions which must 
be answered regarding the embargo. 


First, is the embargo a matter of law 
or of policy? In a technical sense, the 
embargo is required as a matter of law 
by section 620(x) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1969, but there are a num- 
ber of considerations of a contrary na- 
ture, which should be recalled at this 
time. 

The Congress is currently in the proc- 
ess of deciding whether that section of 
the law should be repealed because of its 
inherent inflexibility and obvious incon- 
sistencies which have arisen in its im- 
plementation. Indeed, this embargo has 
been partially lifted by the Congress in 
1975, has been revised in 1976, and ex- 
tended in 1977. If a complete lifting of 
the embargo is illegal, then surely these 
actions in the past by the Congress 
should have been illegal, which was de- 
cidedly not the case. 

The central point to be remembered is 
Congress ability to apply these embargo 
sanctions, which it chose to do in 1974 
to help facilitate the removal of Turk- 
ish troops from Cyprus. The Library of 
Congress has estimated that there may 
well have been more than 20 similar 
cases since the 1950’s, and in none of 
these cases has Congress chose the em- 
bargo route. Furthermore, it is an open 
secret that Greece has sent U.S. equip- 
ment to Cyprus illegally in the past; 
just as Turkey did during the pre-1974 
period. This is not a question of law, but 
is on the contrary a question of policy to 
be determined by the Congress on the 
basis of its two primary objectives: the 
removal of Turkish troops, and its im- 
pact on vital U.S. interests. 

Before I discuss those two central 
questions, Mr. Chairman, we should take 
a brief glance at the tangled history of 
this imbroglio. 

Is all of the wrong on the Turkish side 
or have both sides been cavalier in their 
attitude toward the island’s neutrality 
and independence. I do not want to go 
into a lengthy discourse on the unfor- 
tunate history of Cyprus, but some brief 
mention of the events immediately pre- 
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ceding the Turkish invasion must be 
made. While many graphic accounts of 
Turkish outrages on the island during 
and after the invasion have been circu- 
lated, little has been said about these 
other events. Just as I must in all good 
conscience strongly deplore and condemn 
Turkish violations of basic human rights, 
I must also denounce these earlier oc- 
curences. 

Throughout the 1960's and early 
1970’s, there was considerable hostility 
between the Greek and Turkish Cypriots, 
which resulted in many acts of violence 
perpetrated by each community. As a 
vastly outnumbered minority, the Turk- 
ish Cypriots certainly received an abun- 
dant supply of these outrages. More im- 
portantly, as the tension grew during the 
1970's, substantial segments of the Greek 
Cypriot community again demanded 
“enosis” (union with Greece) and plot- 
ted with the Greek junta in Athens to 
achieve this blatantly illegal end. During 
1973, a coup d’etat was staged, which 
overthrew the constitutional government 
of Archbishop Makarios, with the aim of 
achieving enosis. This coup eventually 
failed for a number of reasons, but it 
created the atmosphere of uncertainty 
and doubt which both allowed and forced 
Turkey to intervene. I do not attempt to 
justify the intervention, but merely to 
place it in its proper context, because 
the Cypriot case is certainly one with 
more than one guilty party. 

Third, has the embargo been effective 
in terms of removing the Turkish troops 
from the island and producing a long- 
term settlement on the two communities? 
The answer is manifestly in the negative, 
as even proponents of the embargo must 
admit, since they argue that the embargo 
must be continued, because Turkish 
troops have not been withdrawn. Mr. 
Chairman, this question is very import- 
ant for me, because in the past I sup- 
ported that embargo as a way of exert- 
ing pressure on the Turkish Government 
for the removal of its troops. 

It surely is folly not to draw the logical 
conclusions from a situation. The em- 
bargo was imposed to secure a definite 
goal, and that goal has not been 
achieved. Furthermore, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment has consistently stated that it 
will not and perhaps cannot for domestic 
political reasons buckle under to pres- 
sure from the United States. Since the 
stick has been such a manifest failure, 
perhaps then it is time for the carrot. 


Indeed, there has been some movement 
recently by Turkey. It has withdrawn 
some troops, and it has begun to indicate 
its willingness to make concessions at 
the negotiating table. These presum- 
ably have been in response to intensi- 
fied American involvement in the negoti- 
ating process and to the administration’s 
declared aim of ending the embargo. The 
advent of the more liberal and ac- 
commodating Ecevit government in Tur- 
key is decidedly not an opportunity to 
be foregone for a good dose of positive 
encouragement, as surely the outcome of 
a new policy could not be any worse 
than the present approach. I might add 
that, if the carrot does not prove to be 
an effective tool, the Congress will always 
have the opportunity of resorting to the 
stick. 
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Fourth, has the embargo had a positive 
or a negative effect on U.S. national 
security interests? The overwhelming 
response to this question from our diplo- 
mats, our military leaders, and our 
NATO allies has been emphatically in 
the negative. The situation on the south- 
ern flank of NATO has never been 
graver, particularly in view of a recently 
aggressive nature of the Soviet Union 
and the growth in the Soviet Navy which 
is heavily deployed in the Mediterranean 
theater. This growing debility on a vital 
NATO front must be of great concern to 
everyone who is troubled by recent Soviet 
actions and long-range Russian inten- 
tions. 

Presently, neither Greece nor Turkey 
have a particularly cordial relationship 
with NATO; and although both remain 
members of the alliance, cooperation has 
been minimal. A termination of the em- 
bargo could meaningfully improve Turk- 
ish-NATO coordination, and if a final 
settlement is later arrived at on Cyprus, 
it could help pave the way toward a 
warming trend in Greek-NATO rela- 
tions. The present policy is helping to 
undermine European and American sec- 
urity; a new approach is called for. 

H.R. 12514 is not an endorsement of 
Turkish aggression and violations; it is 
not a “tilt” toward Turkey; and it is de- 
finitely not a sellout of Cyprus or Greece. 
The bill contains certain key elements 
which demonstrate that it is an even- 
handed approach to a very perplexing 
problem. The bill reiterates this country’s 
unrelenting support for a continuation 
of the existing cease-fire and the nego- 
tiation of a swift and equitable settle- 
ment of the problem. The bill stresses 
that all arms deliveries must be used in 
accord with the relevant U.S. laws and 
that the President must certify that all 
arms are being furnished for legitimate 
‘defense and NATO purposes. Finally, the 
bill has provision for a $35 million mili- 
tary assistance grant for Greece, which, 
in light of the fact that there are only 
five grants to nations in the bill, should 
strengthen the U.S. role as a mediator 
vis-a-vis Greece. 

I believe that this is a balanced and 

measured piece of legislation which 
could help break the present deadlock 
on the Cyprus negotiations, improve our 
long-term relationship to all three na- 
tions and strengthen our vital national 
security interests.e@ 
@ Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise today to support the 
amendment offered by Congressmen 
BRADEMAS and FAscELL, placing certain 
responsible conditions on any lifting of 
our arms embargo on Turkey. I oppose 
the amendment that will be offered by 
Mr. WRIGHT. 

The Fascell-Brademas amendment 
will allow military sales to Turkey for 1 
year, if the President certifies that troops 
have been withdrawn from Famagusta, 
and its inhabitants are allowed to return 
to their home under the administration 
of the United Nations. Talks on the 
Cyprus situation must also be resumed 
before any military assistance is provided 
to Turkey. 

Many of my colleagues know that in 
1974, I favored the imposition of this 
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embargo, and have consistently endorsed 
its continuance. I was prepared to come 
into this Chamber once again today 
and urge that the embargo not be lifted. 
However, this amendment before us 
strikes me as an acceptable alternative. 
The purpose of the embargo was to elicit 
concessions from Turkey. And, in truth, 
that policy has not been successful to 
date, if success is to be measured by the 
restoration of a free and independent 
Cyprus. 

Perhaps we can account for this lack 
of success by the military assistance that 
Turkey has received despite the “em- 
bargo”. This has reduced the Turkish in- 
centive to settle the deplorable situation 
on Cyprus. This amendment clearly 
provides that incentive. Famagusta will 
be freed, and in return Turkey may re- 
ceive assistance for 1 year. If she is to 
receive further assistance from the 
United States, she knows that further 
progress will have to be demonstrated in 
the interim. 

Those who favored the lifting of the 
embargo often drew the analogy that 
Turkey is like a convicted prisoner who 
has paid his debt to society. I could not 
have supported freedom for this prisoner 
until remorse were shown, and steps were 
taken indicating that rehabilitation is 
possible. 

If the embargo is lifted, placing Tur- 
key on probation, I would like the record 
to show that this Congressman will sup- 
port its reimposition, if needed, to 
stimulate progress on Cyprus.@ 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Chairman, Tt move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATRON. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the ex- 
piration of the 5 minutes allotted to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Yatron), all debate on the pending 
amendments and all amendments there- 
to end at 4:15 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. 
object. 

Mr. GARY A. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the pending 
amendments and all amendments there- 
to conclude at 4:30. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GARY A. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GARY A. MYERS. Mr, Chairman, 
is the motion now before the House 
debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman that it is not. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) . 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Tsoncas) there 
were—ayes 38; noes 25. 


Chairman, I 
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Mr. JOHN T. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. YATRON) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair will allocate the time to the 
standing Members after the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania concludes. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, 
when is it appropirate for Members re- 
questing time to stand? Now, or at the 
conclusion of the gentleman’s remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Members will 
stand now. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Yatron) has the floor and may 
proceed. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida as the best com- 
promise at this time. 

The impact of my remarks may be 
dimmed by an inference of ethnic favori- 
tism. Certainly, my sensitivity to the 
issue is more acute because of my par- 
entage. My mother and father were both 
born on the Greek Island of Mytelene on 
the Aegean Sea. 

The Turkish coast is clearly visible 
from the village of Polyhnitos where my 
father was born. The ancient passions 
which seethed between Greece and Tur- 
key then still exist today. 

Few families from that rugged island 
cannot recall a personal atrocity or 
tragedy resulting from these animosi- 
ties. The Greek nationals do not seek 
revenge or retaliation, but they are firm 
in their resolve to repel any injustices or 
tyranny, as has been evidenced by 
Greece's heroic performance as our his- 
toric ally throughout modern history. 

The United States role in this drama 
is an ethical one. Greece wants the 
United States to continue as a nation of 
high moral values, a nation founded on 
ethical principles. Countless American 
lives have been sacrificed for the princi- 
ples of justice, equality, and freedom. We 
must not retreat from these basic values. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue today is 
couched in terms of the Cyprus conflict. 
However, the real issue is whether we, 
as a people, will deal with all of our 
neighbors in the world community on an 
equal basis and adhere to our own prin- 
ciples or whether we will betray the very 
foundation of our national existence. 

Mr. Chairman, our vote today may or 
may not have a great effect on the iso- 
lated case of Cyprus, but this vote’s ef- 
fect on our own self-image and national 
goals is of utmost importance. 

I therefore urge this body to vote in 
favor of the Fascell amendment and in 
favor of respect for the laws which we 
ourselves have written. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATRON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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The gentleman has mentioned a very 
important word. I do not profess to be 
the kind of foreign policy expert which 
some of our colleagues are on the com- 
mittee, but I think the word “respect” 
is one that the House should dwell upon 
for a moment. 

Are we going to have enough self- 
respect, enough institutional self-respect, 
to abide by something we did when, in 
fact, the conditions have not changed 
and the violations have not changed? 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the Turk- 
ish Government has looked at the Con- 
gress as a hindrance, as a test; and I 
think they have been aided in that per- 
ception or in the development of that 
perception by an administration which 
all too frequently looks upon the Con- 
gress in that way rather than as a co- 
equal, a copartner, a coarchitect in the 
establishment of foreign policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to associate my- 
self with the gentleman’s remarks, and 
I thank him for yielding. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
MorFetr), and I certainly agree with his 
comments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the motion to limit debate 
was made will be recognized for approxi- 
mately 50 seconds each. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EMERY TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SEIBERLING AS 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED 
BY MR. FASCELL 
Mr. EMERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

amendment to the amendment offered as 

a substitute for the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Emery to the 
amendment offered by Mr. SEIBERLING as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. FASCELL: Page 2, at the end of line 21 (of 
the Seiberling Substitute), insert the follow- 
ing new sentence: “In particular, defense ar- 
ticles furnished to the government of Turkey 
after the enactment of this act shall not be 
transferred to Cyprus.” 

Page 3, line 3 of the Seiberling substitute, 
strike section 5, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following new section: 

(5) Not later than 120 days after the en- 
actment of this act, the President shall sub- 
mit to Congress a proposed Turkish time- 
table for the withdrawal of its military forces 
from Cyprus. 


Mr. EMERY. Mr. Chairman, I only 
regret that I have not enough time to 
fully explain the ramifications of this 
amendment. The amendment is to the 
Seiberling substitute, which is identical 
to the Wright substitute in most respects. 

Very simply, my amendment will do 
two things. First, it states that the United 
States will oppose the placement of mili- 
tary equipment on the Island of Cyprus. 
Second, it would require that not later 
than 120 days after the enactment of this 
act, the President shall submit to the 
Congress a proposed timetable for the 
withdrawal of Turkish forces. 

I think it is very important that we 
nail down in this legislation the principle 
that, in order to show good faith if we 
agree to lift the embargo, Turkey must 
indicate that it will withdraw its mili- 
tary forces from Cyprus. All we are re- 
questing in this amendment is that Tur- 
key show the good faith by presenting 
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to the President of the United States, 
who in turn shall report to the Congress, 
that, in fact they have a plan to orderly 
remove their military forces and make 
for a meaningful settlement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the Wright substitute and hope that 
it will be adopted, I think it is clear that 
after 4 years of applying this embargo, 
the embargo has not been effective. It 
has not produced the results that we ex- 
pected that it would. It has not brought 
peace to Cyprus. 

At the same time that we have been 
trying unsuccessfully to settle the Cyprus 
situation, which is a very painful one, a 
very difficult one, one that cries for solu- 
tion, we have watched the southern flank 
of our NATO position crumble. After all, 
we do have some American interests of 
our own in this matter, as well as trying 
to get the Greeks and Turks together on 
Cyprus; that is, to protect our defense. 

I believe lifting the embargo will 
speed up the rehabilitation of NATO, and 
I think it is also most likely to lead toa 
useful and satisfactory solution between 
the Turks and the Greeks, which will be 
as helpful to the Greeks, I might add, as 
it will to the Turks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. JoHN 
T. MYERS). 

Mr. JOHN T. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
we have been listening this afternoon to 
a number of speeches, attempting to try 
to compromise a rather sticky situation. 
The basic compromise offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the distinguished 
majority leader (Mr. WRIGHT) does not 
really change the picture any. It is still 
doing the same thing. It lifts the em- 
bargo. 

But, it does one thing which this 
House has been objecting to; it passes a 
policy responsibility to the Executive. 
How many times on this floor have we 
said, “Let’s guard our responsibility. Let’s 
protect the right to make the decisions 
in this body.” 

We are certainly not doing that with 
the Wright amendment. Once again 
we say, “It is not our fault; it is going to 
be the President who makes the final de- 
cision. He must certify.” 

So, if we really want to lift the em- 
bargo, why do we not do it cleanly, as 
the bill does. I do not think there is any 
need for compromise on this issue at this 
point. Let us vote for or against the pro- 
visions of the bill and not confuse any- 
one with these self-serving amendments. 

(By unanimous consent Messrs. 

Bonior, ROSENTHAL, and Wotrr yielded 
their time to Mr. Tsoncas.) 
@ Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, in impos- 
ing an embargo on American military aid 
to Turkey after Turkey’s August 1974 in- 
vasion and occupation of Cyprus, Con- 
gress had expressed three principle con- 
siderations: 

First, was the need to enforce Ameri- 
can law, which required that further mil- 
itary assistance to Turkey be suspended 
after American-supplied weapons were 
used by Turkey for offensive purposes in 
Cyprus; 
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Second, was the expectation that the 
administration would use the embargo 
to convince Turkey of the need to take 
substantive actions to promote a just 
settlement on Cyprus; 

Third, was the need to realize the geo- 
political necessity of keeping both Greece 
and Turkey committed to the NATO 
alliance. 

Turkey’s second invasion of Cyprus in 
August 1974, was a blatant violation of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, as well as our 
bilateral agreements with Turkey con- 
cerning the proper use of American- 
supplied weapons. The continuing occu- 
pation of 40 percent of the Island of 
Cyprus by Turkish forces is still a viola- 
tion of the provisions of these laws 
which required the imposition of the em- 
bargo in the first place. Should the em- 
bargo be lifted as the situation now 
stands, it is clear that the provisions of 
our laws prohibiting the use of such arms 
for aggressive purposes exist for rhetori- 
cal purposes only. 

The effective use of the l-year sus- 
pension of the embargo, as stipulated in 
the Fascell amendment, represents the 
best chance of restoring full human 
rights to the more than 200,000 refugees 
now living there. Turkey continues to 
disobey 18 Security Council resolutions 
and 7 resolutions passed by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, calling for withdrawal of 
foreign troops, a return of refugees to 
their homes, cessation of foreign inter- 
ference, and recognition of Cyprus’s soy- 
ereignty. The European Commission on 
Human Rights and Amnesty Interna- 
tional have both found Turkey guilty of 
systematic killings of civilians, torture, 
and rape. 

The immediate priority of the Carter 
administration should be to eliminate 
Cyprus as a source of contention between 
Greece and Turkey. If the arms embargo 
is lifted without a prior Cyprus settle- 
ment, relations between Greece and Tur- 
key will continue to deteriorate and the 
military efficacy of NATO’s southern 
flank will continue to be undermined. 

The current tilt toward Turkey is 
shortsighted and dangerous to vital 
American security interests abroad. The 
Greek Government has made it clear 
that it wished to return to a full role in 
NATO, but that it cannot do so unless 
conditions, as specified in the Fascell 
amendment, are maintained as a way to 
encourage a just settlement on Cyprus. 
The Turkish Government has made it 
equally clear that it will remain in NATO 
regardless of the outcome of the embargo 
vote in Congress. A vote for a 1-year sus- 
pension of the embargo is the only way 
to bring about the full participation of 
both Greece and Turkey in NATO. 

American foreign policy is guilty of 
reacting to Turkish threats of accommo- 
dation with the Soviets in not pressing 
for a Cyprus settlement before the arms 
embargo is lifted. Turkey needs the West. 
Only the United States and NATO allies 
can provide Turkey with the kind of eco- 
nomic and political base from which to 
maintain a credible military commit- 
ment to NATO. 

During the recent war in the Middle 
East, Turkey did permit its airspace to 
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be used by the Soviets yet denied this use 
of its airspace to the United States, its 
NATO partner. Certainly not a depend- 
able ally—if this be the reason for lifting 
the embargo. 

We have supplied Turkey with $600 
million in American arms since the 1974 
embargo; Turkish troops are still (ille- 
gally) using those weapons as they con- 
tinue to occupy between 35 and 40 per- 
cent of the island of Cyprus. We have 
also allowed a 40-percent increase in our 
foreign military sales to Turkey since 
the last fiscal year. 

Turkey has yet to move toward a just 
settlement on Cyprus. It has violated 
U.S. laws and its bilateral agreements 
with this country. We cannot simply and 
unconditionally repeal the embargo 
without any reciprocal action from the 
Turkish Government. The Fascell 
amendment calls for this necessary ac- 
tion. To maintain U.S. credibility to see 
that justice prevails and force not be the 
determinant of the fate of a people, 
America must demand such action.@ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING) . 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to point out in response to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. JoHN T. 
Myers) that my substitute, which is the 
Wright amendment plus a one-House 
veto over future arms sales to Turkey, 
does retain the right in the Congress. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. SEIBER- 
LING, Mr. BrapEMAs, and Ms. MIKULSKI 
yielded their time to Mr. Tsoncas). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. TSONGAS) . 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
start out by saying that the gentleman 
from Illinois made a great point that 
the father of his campaign manager was 
an immigrant from Greece. Well, the 
father of my campaign is an immigrant 
from Illinois, so we are on an equal basis. 

We have found this past year that it 
is easier to understand global issues if 
we understand how they affect indi- 
viduals. We have talked about apartheid 
in South Africa, but we have never un- 
derstood it until Steve Biko. We have 
spoken about the atrocities of the Soviet 
Union and their violations of the Hel- 
sinki Accords, but it has not been until 
Scharansky and Ginsberg that we really 
understood the impact on individuals. 

Let us try to take this issue anu look at 
it through the eyes of one person. Try 
to imagine a refugee, a Greek Cypriot 
refugee living in Cyprus, whose land was 
taken, whose home was taken by the 
Turkish invasion of 1974, who is now liv- 
ing in a refugee camp. Let us take this 
issue and focus it on one human being. 
Two years after his land is taken, he 
reads that the United States in 1976 has 
elected a President whose stand, whose 
most prominent stand is for human 
rights. At the same time there is a Con- 
gress that competes with the President 
as to who is more dedicated to that 
principle. 

Yet here we are, 2 years later, with, in 
his mind, the President and at least the 
Senate trying to lift the embargo despite 
our commitments to the rule of law and 
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despite our commitments to human 
rights and despite our political commit- 
ments of 1976. And yet we say we will 
lift the embargo for one reason: It does 
not work. 

Well, hell, we know we never tried to 
make it work. Both under the Ford ad- 
ministration and under the Carter ad- 
ministration we did not make it clear to 
the Turks that we would try to make 
the embargo work. 

The reason we are lifting the embargo 
is very simply that we are paying a price 
for our pursuit of the rule of law and we 
do not want to pay that price. 

How will the refugee look at the vote 
which will take place in a half an hour 
on the Fascell amendment? The Fascell 
compromise is just that: It is a com- 
promise. It backs off from our total 
commitment to the rule of law on the 
basis of improving our role with NATO. 

Perhaps the refugee can understand 
our willingness to do that. It only seeks 
to restore the territory of Famagusta 
and no other area on Cyprus now held 
by the Turkish troops. Perhaps the 
refugee can understand that as well. 

But I ask the Members: How can that 
individual, how can that refugee under- 
stand this Congress rejecting the Fas- 
cell amendment in favor of the Wright 
amendment, which provides no assur- 
ances, no guarantees, and no commit- 
ments? 

I would suggest he could only conclude 
that we are not serious either about hu- 
man rights or about the rule of law and 
he could only conclude that he has been 
sold out. Mr. Chairman, he will be 
correct, 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MARRIOTT 
yielded his time to Mr. DERWINSKI) . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Marks). 

Mr. MARKS. Mr. Chairman, I support 
very strongly the Fascell amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MARKS 
yielded the balance of his time to Mr. 
DERWINSKI.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WINN and 
Mrs. Perris yielded their time to Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LAGOMARSINO). 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to make one or two more 
comments about the Fascell amendment. 
I think the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HAMILTON) did a good job in point- 
ing out some of the problems with it. For 
one thing, the Fascell amendment is not 
even consistent with Greek Cypriot pol- 
icy. The Greek Cypriot policy involving 
Verosha Famagusta would require a U.N. 
security force, but not necessarily the 
whole area but the Fascell amendment 
requires the entire administration of the 
city to be under the auspices of the U.N. 
So even if the Turks accept the Greeks’ 
proposal without a change, the President 
could not make the required certification. 

Also the Fascell amendment gives the 
Greek Cypriots a veto over the Presi- 
dent’s action. 

It is a very complex issue, and it will 
require negotiations between the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots to work it out. I 
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don’t think it makes sense to give one 
party a veto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
KELLY). 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, the em- 
bargo was originally imposed as an emo- 
tional response to Turkey’s invasion of 
Cyprus in 1974. Congress passed three 
separate resolutions cutting off aid be- 
fore finally clearing President Ford’s 
veto. 

The debate has been heated this year, 
also, and it must be characterized as 
largely symbolic in nature. There has 
been no real embargo on arms sales to 
Turkey since October 1975, when Con- 
gress, in an attempt to generate some 
movement on the Cyprus issue and as- 
sured by promises from the administra- 
tion, partially lifted the embargo. Since 
then, U.S. arms sales to Turkey have to- 
taled $425 million. Even if the embargo is 
not lifted, Turkey will receive some $225 
million additional military and civilian 
credits in fiscal year 1979. Through all 
this, there has been no progress on 
Cyprus. 

Now, President Carter's desperate need 
for a foreign policy victory has led him 
to make every effort to urge Congress to 
repeal the embargo. But the foreign pol- 
icy of a great nation cannot be based 
on political expediency. 

Four years ago, when Congress voted 
to impose the embargo, President Ford 
and Secretary of State Kissinger argued 
that the embargo would anger the Turks, 
disrupt the chances for a peaceful settle- 
ment on Cyprus, and undermine US. 
security interests in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Bending to political pressures, 
Congress ignored this advice and passed 
the embargo. Now, yielding to different 
political pressures, Congress may take a 
step that will anger the Greeks, disrupt 
chances for peace on Cyprus, and under- 
mine U.S. security interests in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

Greece and Turkey are both valued al- 
lies of the United States. Both countries 
are critical to the defense of NATO's 
southeastern flank. But the peaceful 
resolution of their differences does not 
depend on the full resumption of US. 
arms sales to Turkey. Rather, it depends 
on the willingness of the two countries 
to sit down and negotiate in good faith. 
Such good faith can only come from a 
sound emotional and psychological per- 
ception of regional realities. Now is not 
the time for new, unsettling U.S. policy 
directions. 

Under no circumstances should the 
United States be blackmailed into a 
change of policy that is based on law and 
morale principle. No good could come 
from such a gambit. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KELLY 
yielded the balance of his time to Mr. 
DERWINSKI.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
PEASE). 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to use my 50 seconds just to make a 
point about the geography of Famagusta 
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and the amendment offered by Mr. Fas- 
CELL. 

Mr. FASCELL’s amendment says the 
Government of Turkey must remove its 
troops from the municipality of Fama- 
gusta, which includes the old Famagusta, 
which has been Turkish for a long, long 
time, as well as new Famagusta, which 
is known as Varosha. 

It is quite clear that the Government 
of Turkey would never agree to remove 
its troops from Famagusta, old and new, 
and therefore it would not meet the 
terms of the Fascell amendment and 
there would be no opportunity for the 
President to make the necessary certifi- 
cation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Dan DANIEL). 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Wright amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is hard for me to 
comprehend any desirability in prolong- 
ing the arms embargo imposed against 
Turkey. 


Obviously, it has not achieved the 
goal its sponsors sought. While negotia- 
tions between the parties proceed by fits 
and starts, it should be apparent to any 
reasonable person that no resolution is 
possible which would be totally satisfac- 
tory to everyone. To place our security 
interests in jeopardy in the vain hope 
that such a resolution is possible taxes 
credibility. 

These things being obvious, there is 
but one course to take: lift the embargo. 

Turkey has been a good and faithful 
ally for some three decades, as has 
Greece. Turkey’s geographical position, 
as NATO’s southernmost partner, is ab- 
solutely essential to the health of the 
alliance. Turkey’s intelligence-gather- 
ing potential is sorely missed, at a time 
when our capability must be expanded, 
not contracted. 

The southern flank of NATO has been 
seriously weakened, and our position 
there is in grave jeopardy. Rather than 
achieving reconciliation, or at least res- 
olution, we have sown the seeds of de- 
struction for a vital element of NATO. 

If we continue to exclude Turkey from 
full partnership in the alliance, we can- 
not escape the possibility that this 
Nation may seek some other economic 
security arrangement. Any coalition 
involving Turkey, the Soviet Union, and 
any Mideast country will place in serious 
jeopardy our primary source of crude oil. 

It seems to me that 3 years is more 
than sufficient time to send a message to 
any country which violates the terms of 
military transfer arrangements. It is 
time now to get on with the business of 
restoring the alliance to a state from 
which it can be expected to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. NATO without a strong 
southern anchor simply cannot serve 
its purpose as a credible deterrent 
against aggression. 

We will remain indifferent to the mili- 
tary needs of Turkey at our own peril, 
that of NATO, and of the Middle East. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PATTEN 
yielded his time to Mr. JOHN L. Burton.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gary A. MYERS). 

Mr. GARY A. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
I am very much disturbed by the fact 
that the Committee on International Re- 
lations, has, in my opinion, succeeded in 
silencing many members of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole that do not serve on 
their committee. It seems to me all we 
have been able to do is listen to the 
speakers they wish to talk. I would have 
hoped the Chairman had first checked at 
the desk because there are amendments 
at the desk that I believe we ought to 
be able to consider. 

I have an amendment which I want to 
present, and I will not be protected un- 
der the 5-minute rule, but my amend- 
ment would do three things. 

It will retain the current limited em- 
bargo. which the Fascell amendment does 
not do. It would retain the flexibility of 
the Fascell amendment and the current 
620(x) section of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961. An important change pro- 
posed by my amendment is it would give 
the President the opportunity to certify 
that if he finds that the national secu- 
rity of the United States will be imme- 
diately threatened or irreparably harmed 
by a continuation of the restrictions 
contained in those sections, he may do so. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
issue which should be fully debated. Cut- 
ting off time causes us—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MOFFETT 
and Mr. Braccr yielded their time to Mr. 
D'AMOURS.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. D'Amours). 

Mr. D'AMOURS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Fascell amendment 
and against all amendments and substi- 
tutes therefor. 

Mr. Chairman, the Fascell amend- 
ment, which is essentially a compromise, 
has been characterized as many things. 
It has been characterized by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) as an 
oversimplified black and white situation. 
In fact it is just the opposite. It is ex- 
actly what it is offered as, a compromise. 

All we are voting on here today, and 
all we are being asked to do is to choose 
between a solid principle of law that this 
Nation has passed and has tried to live 
by on one hand and, on the other hand, 
a totally utilitarian approach to our 
laws. 

The gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
FascELL) is not advocating inflexibility; 
he is advocating, as a matter of fact, a 
reasonable political compromise. The 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. HAMIL- 
TON) has characterized this amendment 
as unworkable and, further, unaccept- 
able—unacceptable, mind you—to Tur- 
key. I thought we were voting on this 
amendment here in Congress. If we are 
going to refer it to the Turkish parlia- 
mentary body, fine; let us do that. But 
the vote on this amendment today is 
taking place in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, and it has to be acceptable 
to us and to our principles. 

The advocates of lifting the embargo 
have further said—the gentleman from 
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Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Sotarz) and others 
have subscribed to this—that the em- 
bargo has not worked. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. That is very 
imprecise. What has not worked is the 
compromising we have done so far of 
the principles behind that embargo. If 
we are going to repeal that embargo and 
reject those principles and say that 
henceforth it is OK for our foreign mili- 
tary arms sales to be used for aggressive 
purposes, that is fine; let us do it. But 
let us do it with our eyes open to the 
fact that you either have principles or 
you do not. 

There is an old story about a very 
rich young man who stopped with a 
young lady in some very rustic, scenic 
spot. He asked her if she would live with 
him for a few weeks if he gave her $1 
million. She thought and said very can- 
didly, yes, she would. A few pensive mo- 
ments went by, and he said, “By the 
way’—I guess he thought she was a 
Member of Congress—‘will you yield to 
me now for $10?” 

She slapped his face and said, “What 
do you think I am?” 

He said, “We have already established 
that; we are just haggling over the 
price.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to be 
compromising our principles, and not 
even for $10 for a very vague promise 
that somehow Turkey is going to take 
steps to make the situation better. 

I would submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
the President is unwilling to say that 
Turkey is in conformity with our laws 
and that they are making progress on 
settling the Cyprus issue. Why should 
we do so. Either we are going to make 
that determination or we are going to 
repeal our laws and principles, and if we 
are going to do that, then perhaps we 
had better get ready to spend the rest 
of our time here in Congress haggling 
over our own price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
D’Amours) has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. BURKE). 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
although I have some questions concern- 
ing any move to lift the remaining em- 
bargo on arms shipment to Turkey yet 
I will under the circumstances support 
the Fascell amendment. I value Turkey 
as a valiant ally of the United States, 
but Iam not convinced that we can gain 
an honorable solution or a lasting peace 
in the eastern Mediterranean or the sta- 
bility we so seriously need there, by 
allowing Turkey to use its special rela- 
tionship with us to gain its own purposes 
in Cyprus. Turkey must want to solve the 
problem. Perhaps the Fascell, Rosen- 
thal, Brademas, and Derwinski amend- 
ment will be the answer. 

Mr. Chairman; events of the past 4 
years have only demonstrated one thing. 
The Turks have moved toward domi- 
nance in Cyprus in a way and for rea- 
sons rooted in an unwillingness to con- 
sider serious cooperation with the Cyp- 
riot Greeks and with Greece itself. As a 
result a series of rash and destructive 
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Turkish acts have left Cyprus a sad and 
divided land. 

As I understand the Greek position in 
Cyprus, they have been unable to gain 
Turkish agreement on any workable 
form of government. There has been 
fanatical Turkish refusal to cooperate in 
an efficient unitary government. Turkish 
proposals for a federated system seemed 
attractive except that it invited a parti- 
tion—and events of 1974 demonstrated 
that it was precisely this that the Turks 
had in mind all along. Turkish leaders 
rejected outright a republican govern- 
ment with protected rights for the Turks. 
Turkish military excesses of 1974 made 
such a dream an all but permanent im- 
possibility. 

Since 1974 Turkish policy has ren- 
dered life in Cyprus an unmitigated dis- 
aster. In that year the Turks had a le- 
gitimate concern with the policies 
toward Cyprus of the discredited Samp- 
son government in Greece. Yet their un- 
derstandable move to protect against the 
excesses of the Sampson government, 
which actually led to that regime’s re- 
placement with democratic rule, was so 
quickly followed by a move to establish 
Turkish occupation of the island, that 
their entire effort and intentions have 
been brought into suspicion. Even worse, 
the entire life of a once happy and pros- 
perous island nation has been rendered 
miserable and virtually hopeless. 

Some one third of the Cypriot popu- 
lation is now homeless or displaced. 
There are serious interruptions to the 
normal economic and social development 
of the island, while agriculture has been 
damaged and industry brought to a 
standstill, The displaced Greek Cypriots 
have come to hate their Turkish coun- 
terparts with a passion, and hatred can 
only engender hatred in return. In short, 
the Turks have made a bad but manage- 
able situation into a mess which is vir- 
tually imposible to clean up. 


All these developments have been 
painful to friends of Greece, Turkey or 
Cyprus. American policy has therefore 
been to seek serious negotiations between 
Turk and Greek sides of the dispute, and 
we have earnestly encouraged Turkish 
authorities to be flexible and constructive 
toward legitimate Greek concerns. 
Thereby it would seem possible to obtain 
a settlement which first of all would make 
life livable again for the Cypriots. Unfor- 
tunately our results have so far been un- 
successful, and as a result I can only 
conclude that there has been virtually 
no movement on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Turkey. For that reason I can 
not see any reason to lift the remaining 
restrictions on arms shipments to 
Turkey. 

If Turkey had not used American 
arms so carelessly in disregard of Amer- 
ican laws and of the restrictions under 
our law on the improper use of such 
weapons, the situation would be some- 
what different. We perhaps would not 
have to condemn Turkish actions in 
Cyprus. In other words we would not have 
had to respond to the flagrant and mas- 
sive flouting by Turkey of the terms 
under which our weapons were fur- 
nished to them. We supplied arms to 
Turkey, as one ally to another and 
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truthfully reprehensible for the Turkish 
Government to misuse those weaponry to 
the ends they did in Cyprus. In view of 
the moral and legal circumstances. I 
believe we were right when we originally 
acted. Now, we can by supporting the 
Fascell amendment see if Turkey is a 
true friend. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say to those of 
our colleagues who endorse the change 
of our stance on the arms embargo 
against the Turks, arguing that we may 
lose an ally if we do not. I respect Mr. 
WricuHT on his opinion, but I ask how 
reliable an ally do have in the Turks 
who threaten to look elsewhere for 
friends if we do not concede to their 
wishes and who would use our special 
relationship to their own ends. The 
Turks are concerned about our arms 
embargo because they see technical 
problems if in the near future they do 
not obtain new shipments of military 
parts and arms. If they are so concerned, 
then let them show their good faith by 
putting their house in order with the 
United States, and with Greece. If Tur- 
key will do this we would have a new 
sense of unity and order in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, based on mutual respect 
through shared responsibility. My col- 
leagues, let us not give in on this issue 
and thereby create a disproportionate 
relationship between Turkey, the United 
States, and Greece. Let them show us 
first so we can return to a strong, unified 
NATO, and thereby observe and enjoy 
the good will of all three of our friends 
who make important the southeastern 
flank of NATO. I recognize that the Fas- 
cell amendment does, to a degree, lift 
the embargo, but if my vote will lead 
to peace in the Eastern Mediterranean 
then my vote will be one well cast. 

Now it is up to the Turks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. BURKE) has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. SKELTON). 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, at this 
late moment I think we should define 
as to where we are. The issue before us— 
what is it? It is not Famagusta; it is not 
Presidential politics; it is not the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS). 
It is not Cypriot refugees. The issue be- 
fore us, Mr. Chairman, is national secu- 
rity and the security of this country and 
the security of our allies. 

I ask that we take a look at this hard 
and fast, that we keep that in mind, and 
that should be the polestar of our deci- 
sion today. 

What is best for this country? I sup- 
port the Wright substitute. I think it is 
the only logical, sane answer for this 
Congress to take. We must maintain 
strong allies with the Turkish Govern- 
ment. I hope we will continue to do so 
with the Wright substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. SKELTON) has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Russo). 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Chairman, once again 
the Congress is being asked to vote on 
the question of lifting the Turkish arms 
embargo. The administration claims 
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that the failure to achieve a Cyprus set- 
tlement is due, not to continued Turkish 
intransigence, but to congressional in- 
flexibility. In the past we have responded 
to similar requests from the administra- 
tion to ease the pressure on Turkey. 
However, instead of achieving the de- 
sired results, it would seem that Con- 
gress’ liberal approach has only en- 
couraged further Turkish resistance. 

This is a matter of record and the rec- 
ord speaks for itself. For example, under 
the promise of a Cyprus settlement the 
embargo was partially lifted on October 
2, 1975. It should be noted that the em- 
bargo previously had been delayed 4 
months in hopes of a positive Turkish 
response—none was forthcoming. The 
partial relaxation in 1975 allowed $185 
million in arms to be released to Turkey, 
unlimited commercial arms sales to Tur- 
key, and future foreign military sales 
(FMS) to Turkey. Their response to con- 
gressional flexibility—none. In April 1976 
Congress authorized $125 million in 
FMS for fiscal year 1976 to Turkey; 
again, no response. May 1976 Congress 
added $125 million in FMS for Turkey 
for fiscal year 1977; again, no response. 
Last year, April 1977, Congress increased 
FMS to Turkey for fiscal year 1978 to 
$175 million, a 40-percent boost and the 
response from Turkey? None. Are we to 
believe, then, that by lifting the so-called 
embargo we will encourage concrete con- 
cessions from Turkey? Surely the facts 
indicate we can expect the same answer 
as before—none. 

The administration claims that we 
must repeal the embargo because it has 
not worked. The above facts indicate 
that no effective embargo has ever been 
in place. I maintain that the embargo 
has not worked because the previous 
and present administrations have been 
unwilling to make it work. At every turn 
they have intentionally weakened and 
violated—if not the letter, then the 
spirit—of the embargo. I maintain that 
embargo has not worked because the 
leverage it holds over Turkey is virtually 
nonexistent. 

We hear of Turkey’s importance to 
NATO and of the need to do whatever is 
necessary to preserve U.S. relations with 
Turkey. I strongly support NATO. How- 
ever, are we to allow Turkey to black- 
mail us? Can we accept the argument 
that Turkey will be our friend only if we 
sell her arms? It should be pointed out 
that both Turkey and Greece are neces- 
sary for the security of NATO’s south- 
eastern flank. I do not believe we can 
sacrifice the friendship of Greece by 
rewarding Turkey for her violation of 
American law. 

It is important to remember that the 
arms embargo was voted by Congress 
only after Turkey, in clear violation of 
our laws and bilateral agreements al- 
ready in effect, used American weapons 
for offensive purposes in its second in- 
vasion and subsequent occupation of 
Cyprus. Do our laws mean nothing? Will 
we allow them to be flaunted? I strongly 
urge my colleagues to uphold the law. 

I agree with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Braccr) that if we have any 
courage at all, we will put a total and 
complete arms embargo on Turkey and I 
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am sure we will settle the Cyprus prob- 
lem within a short period of time. I say 
to my colleagues, ask yourself what has 
changed since the previous administra- 
tion asked us to relax the embargo. The 
answer is absolutely nothing. Turkey still 
occupies 40 percent of the island. Nearly 
30,000 troops of the occupying army, still 
equipped with American weapons, re- 
main there. Further, Turkey is in viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention and other 
international agreements by its illegal 
colonization of Cyprus with 35,000 Turk- 
ish civilian colonizers. 

Although I will support the Fascell 
compromise I would prefer to enact a 
total and complete arms embargo and 
let Turkey suffer the full consequences 
of the law until she makes an honest ef- 
fort to resolve the Cyprus problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Russo) has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK). 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr, Chairman, I feel 
strongly this is not a partisan issue, and 
in that spirit I would like to yield my 
time to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BINGHAM). 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. FENWICK 
yielded the balance of her time to Mr. 
BINGHAM). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
(Ms. HOLTZMAN). 


Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the Fascell amend- 
ment. I strongly oppose the lifting of the 
Turkish arms embargo. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just ask the 


Members of this House, when are we 
going to stop capitulating? The issue here 
really is whether we are going to allow a 
country, in this case Turkey, to say to us, 
“We are not going to be your friend un- 
less you sell us weapons.” What kind of 
a friend is that? This is nothing less than 
blackmail. 

I think we have capitulated too much 
to blackmail in the past. In fact, yielding 
to the Turks on the sale of weapons 
smacks of the infamous arms sale to 
Saudi Arabia. Our Government cannot 
continue to be blackmailed by foreign 
countries over arms issues. We ought to 
stand up not only for our own self-re- 
spect and our own institutions, but for 
moral considerations as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
BUCHANAN). 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Fascell amendment 
as a reasonable compromise which can 
be perfected in conference with the 
Senate, which has already voted to lift 
the embargo. If the Wright amendment 
passes, it will be entirely lifted. 

Turkey is important to NATO and to 
the United States and our defense, so is 
Greece. The amendment will affect 
Greece as well as Turkey. I am con- 
cerned about the impact in Greece and 
on that important ally of the total lift- 
ing of the embargo. 

I do not understand why Turkish pride 
requires continued occupation of a sov- 
ereign country, the continued violation of 
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the rights of many thousands of Greek 
Cypriots, and the continued violation of 
our law. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
thing we could do to help most is to take 
action on a reasonable compromise, such 
as the Fascell amendment, that would 
still leave room for further negotiations 
and for movement of the Turks on 
Cyprus, which is and ought to be the 
basic requirement if we are to lift the 
embargo at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON). 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Wright amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DANIEL- 
son yielded the balance of his time to 
Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. JOHN L. Burton). 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, the issue today is really law and 
order. I think it should be clear that the 
embargo was the enforcement of the law 
passed by the United States in 1961. The 
law forbidding the use of American mili- 
tary aid in foreign adventures by other 
nations was not passed in 1974. The 1974 
embargo was the enforcement of a 
breaking of the law of the United States. 
I do not think we should yield to that 
now. We should continue to enforce the 
law. 

We know how many Members feel 
about judges who are soft on law and 
order. What we are saying is that people 
can violate the law because they will 
threaten us if they do not like our en- 
forcement. 

I say that the Wright amendment is 
like giving a toothpick for a lumber yard. 
It totally repeals the embargo, with 3 
pages of rhetoric. 

I do not think Turkey is going to join 
the Warsaw Pact. They are more scared 
of Russia than we are. They are closer 
to Russia than we are. 

The issue is will we keep the enforce- 
ment of a violation of the laws of the 
United States in effect? I think we 
should. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support the 
Fascell amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
CRAILSBACK) . 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, the 
House of Representatives soon will vote 
on the International Security Assistance 
Act, H.R. 12514, which includes President 
Carter’s proposal to lift the arms em- 
bargo against Turkey. 

This is a complex and emotional issue, 
one to which I have given considerable 
study and thought. As I have pondered 
the Turkish arms embargo question, I 
have tried above all to determine what 
course of action would be in the best in- 
terest of the United States. At the same 
time, I have attempted to keep in mind 
the great need for a just solution to ten- 
sions in Cyprus and the plight of the 
Greek community on that island, along 
with the fact that Greece has been a firm 
American ally. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
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discuss my conclusions concerning Presi- 
dent Carter’s recommendations. 

The Turkish arms embargo was im- 
posed in the wake of the July 15, 1974, 
coup d’etat on Cyprus, led by Greek- 
officered units of the Cyprus National 
Guard and Cypriot nationalists who fav- 
ored political union of Cyprus with 
Greece. The coup resulted in the over- 
throw of the duly constituted govern- 
ment of Archbishop Makarios. Claiming 
that it was acting under a 1960 agree- 
ment with Greece and Great Britain to 
guarantee the independence of Cyprus, 
Turkey 5 days after the coup sent mili- 
tary forces into Cyprus. 

A short time later, the coup collapsed, 
a cease-fire was achieved and the legiti- 
mate government was restored. But 
Turkish troops did not leave the island. 
Instead, additional troops were landed, 
and Turkish troops eventually took con- 
trol of more than a third of the island. 
There was considerable bloodshed, as 
many as 200,000 Greek Cypriots were left 
homeless, and there were other atrocities 
committed against some of them. It was 
in reaction to the second Turkish inva- 
sion that the United States imposed the 
arms embargo, because Turkish troops 
used American-supplied military equip- 
ment in the course of the fighting. 

A majority in Congress in 1974 believed 
that Turkey violated U.S. arms transfer 
law by its use of American military 
equipment to support armed intervention 
in Cyprus. A majority in Congress also 
believed that the embargo would compel 
Turkey to make concessions which would 
lead to a settlement of the Cyprus dis- 
pute. At that time, in 1974, I was among 
those voting to impose the embargo 
against Turkey. 

The arms embargo, unfortunately, has 
failed to achieve its intended objective 
of promoting a settlement of Cyprus. 
Rather, the embargo seems to have made 
the situation worse. Turkey, a proud 
and firmly independent nation, rejects 
the idea of yielding to pressure. Greece, 
on the other hand, believes that any 
progress in negotiations on a Cyprus 
settlement would mean an end to the 
embargo, which the Greek Government 
does not want. 

Aside from contributing to a continu- 
ing stalemate in Cyprus and a continua- 
tion of hardships on the country’s pop- 
ulation, particularly its Greek popula- 
tion, the arms embargo has jeopardized 
NATO's security, the long-range defense 
interests of Greece itself and U.S. capa- 
bilities in the eastern Mediterranean and 
Middle East. The decline of Turkey’s 
forces resulting from the embargo leave 
the whole of Southeast Europe more vul- 
nerable to Soviet coercion. These are the 
very forces, in fact, that would be needed 
to stem Soviet pressures on Greece itself. 

Our NATO allies have urged an end to 
the arms embargo because Turkey’s co- 
operation is of great importance to the 
Alliance. We have lost intelligence on 
missile tests and troop movements in the 
U.S.S.R. since the embargo began. There 
also is the strategic importance of the 
Turkish land mass to consider—it blocks 
unimpeded Soviet access to Syria and 
Iraq; it provides the vital air defense 
warning upon which U.S. ships in the 
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eastern Mediterranean depend; end it 
bottlenecks Soviet war vessels moving 
from the Black Sea into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

It is my conclusion that an end to the 
arms embargo against Turkey is in the 
best interest of the United States. But 
what of the circumstances of Greek refu- 
gees on Cyprus? 

When the present prime minister of 
Turkey assumed office in January, 
chances for a settlement improved. 
While his predecessors ruled with coali- 
tions, Prime Minister Ecevit has an ac- 
tual majority. He has declared that a set- 
tlement is in Turkey’s best interest and 
is a matter of high priority for his gov- 
ernment. With Ecevit’s encouragement, 
Turkish Cypriots have submitted new 
proposals aimed at a settlement. 

Their offers include a reduction in 
Turkish troops as intercommunal nego- 
tiations progress; freedom for 30,000 to 
35,000 Greek Cypriots to return to their 
homes and businesses in the city of 
Varosha as negotiations progress; and 
that they are willing to discuss the re- 
opening of Nicosia airport for civilian 
traffic as well as the possibility of joint 
economic ventures between Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots. 

As a result of the willingness shown 
by Turkish Cypriots to seek a settlement 
on Cyprus, and because the arms em- 
bargo has not contributed to a solution, 
and because the security of the United 
States and our NATO allies has been 
weakened as a result of the embargo, I 
will vote to lift the embargo against 
Turkey when it comes to a vote before 
the House of Representatives. 

There also are human rights problems 
in Cyprus that can better be addressed 
in the context of negotiations for an 
overall Cyprus settlement than in the 
present impasse. By repealing the arms 
embargo, I believe that our ability to 
assist in resolving these problems will 
be enhanced. At the same time, how- 
ever, I will be watching closely the ne- 
gotiations process. If there is not sub- 
stantial progress or if the Turkish 
Cypriots do not carry out their prom- 
ises, I reserve the right to vote “no” on 
Turkish aid when it comes up for re- 
view before Congress—despite any 
problems it may cause for NATO. 

In short, I have come to the conclu- 
sion after much reflection that it is time 
to break the present impasse and lift 
the embargo as recommended by Presi- 
dent Carter. Such an approach to this 
situation, in my opinion, will be in the 
best interest of the United States and 
NATO, while promising to stimulate a 
solution to the Cyprus problem as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from Ohio (Ms. 
OAKAR). 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, after 
much thought, I rise in support of the 
Fascell amendment for one major 
reason. 

It is true that Turkey violated Ameri- 
can agreements and abused the use of 
American arms. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ANDERSON) made a very valid point 
when he indicated that Turkey was not 
the only country that abused the use of 
American arms. 
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Therefore, by supporting the Fascell 
amendment, we will not be committing 
ourselves to adopting a double stand- 
ard. If it was wrong to abuse the use of 
American arms in Cyprus, then it was 
wrong when the use of American arms 
was abused in Lebanon and other coun- 
tries. Let us have a uniform standard of 
justice for all countries. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. OAKAR. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FASCELL) , the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL), 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
BrapemMas), and the gentleman from Il- 
linois (Mr. DERWINSKI) for their leader- 
ship in offering what I think is an inno- 
vative compromise. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

It can be easily and strongly argued 
that there should be no compromise on 
this most important issue. However, ap- 
parently a large number of our colleagues 
believe that the current embargo on 
arms to Turkey has been too inflexible 
and rigid to produce negotiations on the 
tragic Cyprus issue. I reject that posi- 
tion. I believe we gave the Turkish Gov- 
ernment a signal to begin serious nego- 
tiations almost 3 years ago, when the 
Congress partially lifted the arms em- 
bargo. Since that time, Turkey has not 
responded with meaningful steps on the 
Cyprus situation. Whatever logic there 
is to the position of the administration 
that progress is better served by lifting 
the embargo, I believe, is disproved by 
that recent history. 

However, since there appears to be a 
prevailing mood that the current im- 
passe should be broken, the Fascell 
amendment offers us that opportunity. 
If the Fascell amendment is adopted— 
it offers a measurable plan for move- 
ment over the Cyprus issue by Turkey 
and gives the President the power to 
suspend the embargo by certifying the 
three-step requirement of the Fascell 
amendment. 

By not imposing serious restrictions 
on Turkish arms or, at least, not re- 
quiring measurable progress before arms 
shipments are resumed—vwe in the United 
States are giving away our only leverage 
on the Cyprus issue. That leverage is 
needed to bring about justice and human 
rights for the approximately 200,000 
Cypriot refugees. Let us remember those 
refugees and let us remember our own 
legal principles. I urge adoption of the 
Fascell amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make two points. This has 
been a good debate, and most of the 
points have been well covered. 

The first point I want to make—and 
it is one that I have not heard stressed, 
at least not clearly—is that lifting the 
embargo, thus leading to the improve- 
ment of relations between the United 
States and Turkey, will be in the long- 
run interests of Greece. It is clear that it 
is in the interest of the United States, 
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and it is clear that it is in the interest of 
NATO. All the other NATO countries ex- 
cept Greece think so. But it is also in the 
interest of Greece. 

The worst thing that could happen to 
Greece would be for Turkey to turn away 
from the West and turn to a neutral 
position, a Finland-like type of position, 
or, at worst, a pro-Soviet position. 

The other point I want to make is con- 
cerning all this talk about a rule of law. 
The only Member who made real sense 
on that subject is the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Russo), who said that, if 
we are to stick to the law, then we have 
got to stick to the embargo pure and 
simple. 

If the Wright amendment—and I sup- 
port the Wright amendment—is not in 
accordance with the rule of law, then 
neither is the Fascell proposal, and 
neither are the FMS shipments that the 
Congress has allowed to Turkey over 
these last years. They have all been 
compromises. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let us stop talking 
about one thing being in accordance with 
the rule of law and the other one not be- 
ing in accordance with the rule of law. 
They are all compromises. Let us focus 
on what is in the best interests of the 
United States and in the interest of fu- 
ture peace in the area, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
FINDLEY) . 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr: Chairman, if the 
Members believe as I believe that the 
national interest is ill-served by the 
Turkish embargo and believe that the 
President must have the opportunity to 
lift that embargo, then there is only one 
choice we can make, and that is to sup- 
port the Wright amendment. The Fascell 
amendment does not permit the Presi- 
dent under any circumstance to lift the 
embargo. All he can do under the Fascell 
amendment is to suspend the embargo 
for a maximum of 1 year, and then only 
if very difficult conditions are met. 

Mr. Chairman, the national interest 
requires that we support the Wright 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SOLARZ). 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard a lot of talk during today’s debate 
about how this is really an issue of prin- 
ciple. But if the rule of law really is in- 
volved here, then it would seem to me 
that the Fascell amendment, which pro- 
vides for the lifting of the embargo in 
spite of the continued Turkish military 
presence on Cyprus, is itself a repudia- 
tion of the very rule of law which its 
sponsors claim to uphold. 

I think the fact that they are none- 
theless willing to support the Fascell 
amendment makes it crystal clear that 
what is at stake here is not a question of 
principle but a matter of policy. 

What is the best way to get progress 
on Cyprus? Clearly, continuing the em- 
bargo is not the way to do it. Let us get 
this embargo behind us, improve our re- 
lationship with Turkey, and get progress 
on Cyprus as a result. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I think it 
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is very difficult indeed to find anything 
new to say at this point in the closing 
moments of this debate. I certainly do 
not impugn the sincerity of any of those 
who have differed with me this after- 
noon. I would be constrained to say that, 
when the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Tsoncas) said a few minutes ago 
that we must look at the issue through 
the eyes of the Greek Cypriot refugees, I 
would have to disagree, even though I 
admire his Greek ancestry; and, as some 
of the Members may know, there is a 
little division even in the Anderson 
household, because I have a splendid wife 
who has Greek parents. 

But I think the issue is rather broader 
than that and infinitely more complex. 

Let me very briefly address myself to 
the one principle that has been enunci- 
ated over and over again, and that is 
that a rule of law is involved and that 
somehow we destroy that great principle 
if we vote in favor of the Wright amend- 
ment, as I intenc to do. 

There was an excellent memo that 
came to us on the first of May from five 
members of the committee, and it indi- 
cated a very good point that the rule of 
law in this case has been upheld. It in- 
dicated that we have demonstrated “to 
all countries that purchase military 
equipment from the United States” that 
we are serious about the law. 

Is it not reasonable to think that the 
arms embargo that has crippled Turkish 
military capabilities for more than 4 
years is sufficient punishment for the 
misuse of U.S. equipment? Clearly, the 
time has come to consider whether the 
rule of law is enhanced by such single- 
minded and unyielding application.” 

I say to my friend, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. JoHN L. Burton), who 
spoke about the necessity of invoking the 
principle of law and order, that surely 
he would agree with this principle; “Pun- 
ishment need not be so extended in scope 
and prolonged in duration to be useful. 
Indeed, punishment beyond a certain 
point is counterproductive,” and it seems 
to me that after 3 years that is the point 
that ought to be made. The punishment 
has become counterproductive. We have 
reached an impasse. Let us have the cour- 
age today to embark on a new course and 
pray that that impasse will be broken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mrs. HECKLER). 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Fascell amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
Fascell amendment to lift the arms em- 
bargo against Turkey for a period of 1 
year under certain specified conditions. 

I disagree with the President who is 
pressing to persuade the Congress to re- 
peal the 3-year-old embargo. 

Congress intended it to continue until 
there is visible progress toward settling 
the lamentable Cyprus situation. I would 
like to see convincing evidence of that 
progress before I can support the Presi- 
dent in his wish. 

I recognize the value of good relations 
with Turkey, of having Turkey as an 
enthusiastic supporter of NATO. But 
Greece is a member of NATO also. Our 
friendship with the people of Greece and 
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their government is also important to 
the United States. 

Turkey continues to be in violation of 
several U.S. laws and U.N. resolutions 
concerning human rights and the sale of 
arms to foreign countries. 

Turkey continues to occupy about 40 
percent of the territory of the Republic 
of Cyprus with a large army equipped 
with U.S.-manufactured weapons. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no real guarantee 
against the possibility that lifting the 
embargo would do anything besides 
stiffen Turkey’s intransigence and frus- 
trate all hopes for a settlement of the 
Cyprus problem and a resolution of the 
refugee problem. 

Lifting the embargo on an unlimited 
basis would undermine the rule of law 
in the execution of our foreign policy. It 
would do damage to U.S. nacional secu- 
rity interests and the southeastern flank 
of NATO, because of the adverse impact 
upon relations between Greece and the 
United States and NATO. 

Lifting the embargo without the rea- 
sonable conditions established by the 
Fascell amendment could raise serious 
doubts about the credibility of America’s 
commitment to human rights, about our 
concern for the heroic Greek people. It 
would call into question our national 
commitment to the control of U.S. arms 
sales abroad. It could make virtually im- 
possible the normalization of relation- 
ships among Turkey, Greece, and Cyprus 
and between each of them and the 
United States. 

The attempt to obtain complete re- 
sumption of U.S. arms sales to Turkey 
without any substantive evidence of 
progress toward a settlement on Cyprus 
should be rejected. 

I support the Fascell amendment as an 
expression of friendship for Greece, Cy- 
prus, and Turkey and respect for and 
request for human rights all over the 
globe. 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. HECK- 
LER yielded the remainder of her time 
to Mr. DERWINSKI.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DERWINSKI) . 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the- Fascell amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it was just 4 years ago 
this month that 40,000 Turkish troops, 
armed with American weapons, occupied 
40 percent of the island of Cyprus. 

This use of American weapons for an 
offensive purpose was a clear violation 
of U.S. laws and our bilateral agreements 
with Turkey. 

Termination of military aid to Turkey 
was required under provisions of both the 
Foreign Assistance Act and the Military 
Sales Act. This is why Congress imposed 
the embargo in the first place. 

Not much has changed during the in- 
tervening years. There are still almost 
30,000 Turkish troops on Cyprus, still 
equipped with American weapons. They 
still occupy 40 percent of the island. 

Despite the many concessions made by 
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the United States and documented in 
this debate, Turkey has failed to take the 
kind of substantive actions necessary to 
bring it into compliance with our laws. 
The embargo law itself allows the Presi- 
dent to end the embargo the moment he 
can certify that Turkey is in compliance 
with the Foreign Assistance Act, the For- 
eign Military Sales Act, and the bilateral 
agreements with the United States, and 
that satisfactory progress has been made 
on an agreement regarding Turkish mili- 
tary forces on Cyprus. 

But President Carter cannot so certify 
because Turkey, by the continued pre- 
sence of its occupying force in Cyprus, 
continues to violate our laws and the bi- 
lateral agreements. 

So long as these violations continue we 
must keep the embargo in force. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, to 
complete the legislation before us, first, 
I would suggest a strong no vote on the 
Wright amendment and a strong vote 
for the Fascell amendment, which I sug- 
gest is the only logical solution before 
us if we really want to make progress on 
Cyprus. 

Keep in mind the Fascell amendment 
lifts the embargo. The conditions that it 
would impose as it lifts the embargo are 
conditions that have been publicly stated 
by the Turkish-Cypriot officials, condi- 
tions which have been enunciated by the 
President of the United States, condi- 
tions which are called for in the U.N. 
resolution. So we could vote for the Fas- 
cell amendment knowing that we are 
being consistent with those interested in 
a lasting solution to the Cyprus situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier our minority 
leader, the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
Ruopes), addressed himself to the is- 
sue, and he did so in rather a partisan 
fashion. I wish at this time to disagree 
with the political remarks made by the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES). 
I want to tell the Members why. The 
gentleman from Arizona, in effect, crit- 
icized the Democrats for playing politics 
a few years ago. Frankly, they are smart- 
er politicians than we are. That is why 
there are more Democrats in the Con- 
gress than there are Republicans. The 
other thing is that Democrats under- 
stand ethnic politics. Republicans do not. 
That was demonstrated by the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. RHODES). The 
facts of life are that if a Member under- 
stands his district and he respects the 
people of his district, there is nothing 
wrong with voting for his constituency 
if it happens to have an ethnic impact. 
That is good politics. 

I would suggest to my Republican 
friends that if once in a while they 
took a good, hard look at their districts 
and the body politic, there would be more 
of us here year after year, and there 
would be fewer Democrats to do damage 
to the country as they usually do. 

The real issue before us is the Fascell 
amendment. The Fascell amendment is 
the only practical proposal we have been 
faced with today, and the Fascell amend- 
ment provides the proper vehicle for us 
to go to conference with the Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, regardless 
of the rhetoric such as that of my friend, 
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the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDER- 
son) who talked about the rule of law 
not having worked, let us look at the real 
issue. It has not worked because for 4 
years the State Department has told the 
Turks, “Ignore the Congress. We are 
going to take care of your problem.” 

Obviously, Mr. Chairman, it had no 
chance to work; but under the Fascell 
amendment there would be a year to 
prove that they will abide by the U.N. 
resolution to commence intercommunal 
talks and permit the refugees to return 
to Famagusta, which is a Greek city, and 
then we could determine what the fu- 
ture position of Congress ought to be. 

I think we have had a high-level de- 
bate. To the Democrats I say, support 
your President as he spoke before the 
election, and support the Fascell amend- 
ment. To my Republican friends, I say, 
take a good, hard look at the practicality 
of the Fascell amendment. Forget your 
rigid position of the past and support the 
only proper vehicle before us to help 
solve this problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD). 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the matter of the arms embargo 
against Turkey is very serious. Not only 
are our national security interests in- 
volved as they affect our bases in Turkey, 
but the fact that the President of the 
United States has asked for this kind of 
flexibility to bring about a solution of 
the problems of Cyprus also makes this a 
very serious matter. 

An accommodation between our 
friends Greece and Turkey is important 
for the resolution of a very tragic situa- 
tion for the people of Cyprus. To be sure, 
the human and political tragedies of 
Cyprus are well known. Following the 
fighting on Cyprus in 1974, nearly 200,000 
refugees had to be resettled. In spite of 
numerous efforts to aid these dislocated 
refugees, the problem remains a serious 
and tragic one. 

Since the invasion, the devastation of 
the Cyprus economy, one of the health- 
iest in the area in 1974, must also be 
underscored. The economy of a once 
prosperous island is stagnate, largely be- 
cause the agricultural and tourism sec- 
tors have suffered devastating blows. 
Amidst this battered background, Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots, inhabitants of an 
island nation recognized by the interna- 
tional community, resent each other 
more than in the early 1970’s (when in- 
tercommunal relations were improving), 
but also feel strongly against the settle- 
ment of “colonists” from the mainland. 
As a writer for the New Statesman in 
London recently stated: 

Cypriots of both nationalities have learned 
the hard way that the differences between 
them are as nothing compared to their 
common differences with their cynical 
“motherhood.” 


Indeed, the Cyprus drama is, to a very 
large extent, a question of morality and 
human rights. The forcible destruction 
of Cyprus’ human and cultural heritage 
for political reasons has been truly 
tragic. This situation applies not only to 
the Greeks of the island, but also to 
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indigenous Turks who have also been 
uprooted, contrary to their will. 

In order that Cyprus can again be in- 
dependent and free and can guarantee 
the rights of individuals, we must pro- 
vide an impetus for justice. As a result, 
I urge my colleagues to lift the embargo, 
in the belief that this action will con- 
tribute toward progress for a responsible 
Cyprus agreement and thus, more fully 
guarantee the human rights of the people 
of Cyprus. 

By lifting the arms embargo, we can 
also better guarantee the security of the 
West. While the Soviet Union continues 
to provide conventional arms to Africa, 
the Middle East, and the Warsaw Pact— 
while the Soviet Union continues to 
project its seapower into the Mediter- 
ranean including the search for new 
naval bases near Greece—while the 
Soviet Union continues to approach 
Turkey regarding its economic and mili- 
tary needs—we must improve upon what 
is now a weakened western collective 
deterrence in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. 

Providing for Mediterranean secu- 
rity can be a major step in the overall 
improvement of our collective strength, 
since the eastern Mediterranean area is 
a strategic economic and military cross- 
roads—a gateway to the Black and 
Aegean Seas. Moreover, this area is an 
important eastern anchor in the NATO 
structure. 

If we are to rely upon the eastern 
Mediterranean as a protector of NATO’s 
southern flank, however, it is incum- 
bent upon the Congress to encourage a 
peaceful resolution of the differences 
that divide two of our oldest and closest 
friends and NATO allies—Greece and 
Turkey. An accommodation between 
these important members of NATO is in 
the mutual best interests of all of our 
partners in the Atlantic Alliance, con- 
fronted by a growing threat from the 
Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact 
allies. 

Equally important, providing for 
Mediterranean security can be a major 
step in the overall improvement of our 
national security. 

As my colleagues well know, since 
1975, U.S. military bases in Turkey, at 
the request of the Turkish Government, 
have suspended activities. Several of our 
bases in Turkey had been engaged in 
vital electronic intelligence-gathering 
activities directed at Soviet weapons de- 
velopment and military force deploy- 
ment. According to the Defense Depart- 
ment and the intelligence community, 
the suspension of these surveillance ac- 
tivities has been damaging to U.S. na- 
tional security, particularly in terms of 
NATO support and treaty verification. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
adopt the Wright amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
FASCELL) . 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to suggest that pride is not involved; 
but let me dispose of it by saying that 
the Turks are undoubtedly a proud peo- 
ple. But so are the Greeks, and so are the 
Americans. 
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The issue is that if there is to be a set- 
tlement on Cyprus, the Greek and Turk- 
ish Cypriots could resolve that prob- 
lem with some help from the Greek and 
Turkish governments. 

Mr. Chairman, they have had the so- 
lution in their hands for 4 years, and 
they have not done much about it. 

The only issue involved here today is, 
shall we completely abandon U.S. prin- 
ciples for which the United States has 
maintained a dollar ceiling on arms for 
Turkey, and ask that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment do nothing toward a Cyprus 
settlement? Or shall we suspend the ceil- 
ing and ask the Turkish Government for 
affirmative action. I suggest a “no” vote 
on the Wright amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZaBLock1) to close debate. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, at the 
very outset, I want to say that this has 
been a very productive debate. 

I want to commend all who have par- 
ticipated in the debate. Naturally, there 
were strong views expressed—expressed 
sincerely—on the part of our colleagues 
participating in the deliberations on sec- 
tion 16 of this bill. 

However, I do want at this time to 
rise in opposition to the amendment as 
proposed by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FasceLt) because it is not a com- 
promise. 

On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may correct my dear colleague from 
Florida, his amendment is the wrong 
amendment and the right amendment is 
the Wright amendment. 

I therefore rise also in support of the 
Wright amendment because the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida is 
not a compromise, it would not be a com- 
promise even if the set of conditions 
were not in the amendment. It will not 
encourage negotiations. It will exacer- 
bate the differences between the United 
States and Turkey. 

On the other hand, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
although it does not actually lift the 
embargo, does permit the President to 
lift that embargo if he determines that 
it will assist in helping the parties reach 
a meaningful, peaceful agreement, and 
if it will help Turkey to better fulfill its 
NATO obligations. 

Let me review this aspect of the Wright 
amendment. 

First, for the embargo to be lifted, the 
President must determine and certify to 
Congress: First, that resumption of full 
military cooperation with Turkey is in 
U.S. national interests and NATO inter- 
ests; and second, that Turkey is acting 
in good faith to settle the Cyprus 
problem. 

Second, Turkey must act in good faith 
to achieve the early return of refugees to 
their homes and properties, the con- 
tinued removal of Turkish troops from 
Cyprus and the early and serious re- 
sumption of intercommunal talks aimed 
at a just, negotiated settlement. 

The lifting of the embargo would 
therefore not be made without the clear 
expectation of substantial progress to- 
ward a settlement of the Cyprus issue. 
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The Wright amendment further 
clarifies U.S. policy commitment to a 
just solution to the Cyprus conflict. It 
defines in meticulous detail what ex- 
pectations we have concerning the 
means necessary for such a just 
settlement. 

The amendment also makes clear the 
terms under which U.S. military equip- 
ment will be supplied to Turkey. Such 
equipment can only be used for defensive 
purposes as necessary to enable Turkey 
to participate in NATO. Providing assist- 
ance cannot be inconsistent with the 
objective of a peaceful settlement of the 
Cyprus issue. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment should 
satisfy many of the concerns we have 
heard expressed here today: 

First, the amendment maintains the 
very high priority that the U.S. Congress 
places on movement to a resolution of 
the Cyprus conflict. 

Second, it requires Turkey to act in 
good faith to achieve a just and peaceful 
settlement of the Cyprus problem for 
section 620(x) to be repealed. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
oppose the Fascell amendment and vote 
for the Wright amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
trying to get the parliamentary situa- 
tion straight as to what is now pending. 
Am I correct in stating that there is an 
amendment, the Fascell amendment, 
pending; that there is a substitute to the 
Fascell amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. There is an amend- 
ment to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Maine to the substitute. There is also 
an amendment to the Fascell amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT). 

The vote will occur on the Wright 
amendment first. Should it be adopted 
or defeated, the votes will occur on the 
Emery amendment to the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING). 

Mr. FASCELL. So the first vote, then, 
I ask the Chair, is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT) to the Fascell amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Correct. 

Mr, FASCELL. Then the substitute 
will be offered; then the amendment will 
be perfected? 

The CHAIRMAN. The perfecting 
amendment to the substitute will be 
voted on, and then the substitute. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the Chair. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 2 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, am 
I correct in stating that the substitute 


which will be voted on after the Wright 
amendment is voted on is identical to 
the Wright amendment except for the 
Seiberling addition? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in the 
form of a parliamentary inquiry, the 
Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. If the Wright 
amendment stands—known as the 
“wrong” amendment—if the Wright 
amendment is agreed to, then the 
Seiberling and Emery amendments have 
fallen by the wayside? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not correct. 
They still must be voted on. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FASCELL). 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
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Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skelton 
Skubitz 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Staggers 
Stanton 


Addabbo 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 


Steed 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Tucker 
Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 


NOES—205 
Evans, Ind. 
F: 


Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fowler 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
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Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Weaver 
White 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex, 
Winn 

Wirth 
Wright 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Nl. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Nedzi 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O’Brien 
Oakar 


mand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 208, noes 205, 


not voting 19, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ammerman 
Anderson, Ill. 


Andrews, N.C. 


Archer 
Aspin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 


Burleson, Tex. 


Butler 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Cleveland 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Corman 
Cornwell 
Coughlin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
de la Garza 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 


Duncan, Oreg. 


Edwards, Ala. 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Ga. 


[Roll No. 627] 


AYES—208 


Fenwick 
Findley 
Flippo 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Core 
Gradison 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Betftel 
Hightower 


Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kemp 

Keys 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Lott 
Lundine 


McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Michel 
Milford 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Moss 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nix 

Obey 
Patten 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rostenkowski 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Satterfield 


Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsna 
Heckler 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Treland 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kelly 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Lederer 
Lent 
Levitas 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 
McKinney 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Eckhardt Mikulski 
Edgar Mikva 
Edwards, Calif. Miller, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. Miller, Ohio 
Emery Mineta 
Ertel Minish Young, Alaska 
Evans, Del. Mitchell, Md. Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—19 
Fraser Risenhoover 
Goodling Rodino 
Jenkins Sarasin 
Le Fante Teague 
McDade Whalen 
Maguire 
Mathis 


Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pike 
Pressler 


Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Bonior 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 


Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Russo 
Santini 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Slack 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steers 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Trible 
Tsongas 
Vanik 
Vento 
Walgren 
Walker 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 


Corcoran 
Cornell 
Cotter 

Crane 
Cunningham 
D'Amours 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Devine 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 


Breaux 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Collins, Mil. 
Conyers 
Dent 

Eilberg 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Risenhooyer for, with Mr. Burke of 
Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Teague for, with Mr. Eilberg against. 

Mr, Breaux for, with Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Whalen for, with Mr. Le Fante against. 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the well be cleared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The well will be 
cleared of all Members except those de- 
siring to change their votes. All Mem- 
bers who have voted please clear the 
well. 

Mr. DERRICK and Mr. SCHULZE 
changed their vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maine (Mr. Emery) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING) as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from. Florida (Mr. FAScELL), 
as amended. 

The amendment to the amendment of- 
fered as a substitute for the amendment, 
as amended, was rejected. 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. GARY 
A. MYERS 

Mr. GARY A. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gary A. Myers moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. GARY A. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe the Committee ought to rise and 
consider bringing the bill back under 
conditions in which we would have time 
for all Members to consider the plight 
we are now in. 

The current situation is that we have 
Wright pending against Wright, which 
I think is unfortunate. There has been 
considerable debate on the floor of the 
House that our concerns and the Presi- 
dent’s concerns were hanging on our 
concerns for our national security. 

Mr. Chairman, the Wright amendment 
does not speak to the point of national 
security; it speaks to the point of na- 
tional interest. Now, by the Wright 
amendment, in the period of time in 
which the President could certify this so- 
called “national interest,” this does not 
reinstitute the limited embargo, so if the 
President should not be able to certify 
that in a legal way, we find a situation 
where Turkey has a full embargo 
clamped on them. 

I plan to offer an amendment, that will 
commence immediately after the debate 
on this motion. Since time is limited on 
section 16 debate, I would like to apprise 
the membership of the fact that the 
amendment I will offer will be an amend- 
ment to the Seiberling amendment, 
and it will in effect strike out everything 
in the Seiberling amendment and re- 
place it with three points: 

No. 1, it would replace the limited em- 
bargo by changing the fiscal year from 
1978 to fiscal year 1979 in the section 
620(x) limited lifting of the embargo; 
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No. 2, it would contain the provisions 
of the Fascell amendment; and, No. 3, it 
would give the President an “or” clause 
so he could legally certify thus tempo- 
rarily lifting the embargo on his own if 
in fact he felt that the United States 
security was immediately threatened or 
irreparably harmed by the continuation 
of the embargo. 

I think the present embargo language 
is flawed by the fact that the President 
does not have an escape clause when 
there is a national security threat. The 
most important consideration is to give 
the President that flexibility. 

A few moments ago the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Frnpiey) criticized 
the Fascell amendment by saying that 
the President could not lift the embargo. 
That is not an accurate statement. 

In fact, the Fascell amendment gives 
the President a slight bit more flexibility 
than he currently has, but during that 
period of time, during the 1-year period 
of flexibility, he could only temporarily 
lift the embargo. 

This does not change the situation un- 
der the current embargo, in that the 
President certifies by that language 
that Turkey complies with the language 
in section 620(x), so he could lift the 
embargo if the Fascell amendment is ac- 
cepted, the same as he can now, as I 
mentioned. 

As I said before, the committee only 
seems to feel that it wants to hear debate 
from members on the committee who 
brought the legislation to us. As I men- 
tioned before, I think it is unfortunate 
the committee has taken the position it 
does not want to hear the rest of us who 
are not on the committee. There has been 
no consideration given as to how many 
pending amendments there are. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the House 
for having to use this parliamentary pro- 
cedure of offering a motion to strike the 
enacting clause in order to get time to 
explain this matter in debate. 

Members who want to retain the em- 
bargo, as opposed to lifting it, as the 
Wright amendment would do. and want 
to give the President the opportunity to 
react to a legally determined interest in 
the national security, they should vote 
for this amendment. If there is a na- 
tional security issue which he will have 
to legally certify, he will have to take 
into consideration the impact on Turkey 
as well as the impact on Greece and cer- 
tify that to the Congress. 

The Members should vote for the 
amendment which will be offered as an 
amendment to the Seiberling amend- 
ment, which would then be in competi- 
tion with the Wright amendment as a 
substitute for the Fascell amendment, 
as amended by the Wright amendment 
on our previous vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention 
to take the full 5 minutes at my disposal, 
but those Members who were able to hear 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gary A. Myers), know that he will offer 
an amendment. He is now on the floor 
in order to explain his amendment to the 
Seiberling amendment. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would 
briefly state that the proposals of the two 
gentlemen are redundant, and are par- 
ticularly redundant in the reporting re- 
quirement. As a matter of fact section 36 
of the Arms Export Control Act already 
requires that the information stipulated 
in the amendment we submitted to the 
Congress. Contrary to section 36(b), 
however, which requires action by both 
Houses, the Seiberling amendment would 
allow either House to act. Section 36(b) 
has enabled the Congress to participate 
more effectively in the arms sales policy 
process and should not be revised in this 
instance. Further, the President would 
probably veto any bill containing a one- 
House veto provision. 

Therefore, I urge a no vote. We have 
resolved this issue. We have had a 
lengthy debate. There will be an amend- 
ment offered to the Seiberling amend- 
ment, by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. I urge a no vote on both amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gary 
A. MYERS). 

The preferential motion was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GARY A. MYERS TO 

THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SEIBERLING 

AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OF- 

FERED BY MR. FASCELL, AS AMENDED 


Mr. GARY A. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment to the amendment 
offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gary A. MYERS 
to the amendment offered by Mr. SEIBERLING 
as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr. FascELL, as amended: In lieu of the 
section proposed to be inserted, insert the 
following section. 


TURKISH ARMS EMBARGO 


Src. 16. (a) Section 620(x)(1) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
striking out “fiscal year 1978" both places it 
appears in the proviso and inserting in Heu 
thereof “fiscal year 1979”, 

(b) The President may suspend the provi- 
sions of section 620(x) (1) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and of section 3(c) of 
the Arms Export Control Act for a period of 
one year upon his determination and certi- 
fication to the Congress— 

(A) that— 

(i) the Government of Turkey has removed 
its troops from the municipality of Fama- 
gusta and allowed the inhabitants of said 
eity to return to their homes and properties 
in such municipality; 

(ii) the administration of said municipal- 
ity of Famagusta, including but not limited 
to, police and security functions is being car- 
ried out under the auspices of the United 
Nations; and 

(ili) intercommunal talks aimed at a set- 
tlement of the Cyprus problem based upon 
General Assembly Resolution 3212 of the 
United Nations have been resumed: Provided, 
That should either of the parties to such in- 
tercommunal talks fail or refuse to resume 
such talks within 30 days following perform- 
ance of the conditions specified in subpara- 
graphs (i) and (ii) of this paragraph the 
President may suspend the provisions of sec- 
tion 620(x) (1) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 and of section 3(c) of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act for said period as if such 
talks had been resumed upon his certification 
to the Congress that the requirements of 
subparagraphs (i) and (ii) have been satis- 
fied; or 
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(B) that the national security of the 
United States will be immediately threatened 
or irreparably harmed by a continuation of 
the restrictions contained in those sections, 


Mr. GARY A. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed to proceed for 2 minutes to ex- 
plain my amendment, and that the op- 
ponents of the amendment be allowed 
to proceed for 2 minutes to explain their 
opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought the House had agreed, by mo- 
tion, that all debate be closed by 4:30 
p.m. on all pending amendments and all 
amendments thereto with respect to sec- 
tion 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is asking unanimous consent for this 
time. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Gary A. MYERS) 
to the amendment offered as a substitute 
by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBER- 
LING) for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL), 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GARY A. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment, as amended, was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SEIBERLING) as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FASCELL) , as amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment, as amended, 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FAscELL) , as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to section 16? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: 
Page 13, immediately after line 7, insert the 
following new section 17; redesignate sub- 
sequent sections accordingly: 

REPEAL OF PROVISIONS FOR MANDATORY TERMI- 
NATION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND SALES 

Sec. 17. (a) Section 505 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by re- 
pealing subsection (d). 

(b) Section 3 of the Arms Export Control 
Act is amended by repealing subsection (c). 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
first, out of gratitude to those Members 
who stayed to listen to me I am going 
to be very brief. 

This amendment repeals the existing 
law dictating the imposition of an em- 
bargo when U.S. arms are used for offen- 
sive purposes. 

As I understand the situation following 
the vote just taken, the House has, in 
effect, voted to say to the Turks, “Don’t 
worry about the law. Use our arms for 
offensive purposes, and we will not apply 
the law.” 

Mr. Chairman, frankly, this has been 
the position of the executive branch for 
these many years. Therefore, all I am 
suggesting is that since you obviously do 
not want to apply the law, why not strike 
it and leave the situation free and clear 
of all these encumbrances which come 
from political debate, depending on what 
country elects to misuse U.S. arms? 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to be one 
Member who is convinced that logic still 
has a place in this world. 

I recognize certain logical principles 
that should follow. Furthermore, Mr. 
Chairman, I recognize the right of the 
majority, in this particular case, to state 
its view, and in its wisdom to take a cer- 
tain position. It is obvious by the vote 
just taken that a majority, even though 
a narrow one, feels that this law should 
not be applied. 

Therefore, my amendment, recogniz- 
ing this, strikes those provisions from the 
law that would require the President to 
penalize a nation for a misuse of U.S. 
military equipment, using it for aggres- 
sive, offensive purposes rather than the 
intended defensive purposes. If the com- 
mittee accepts my amendment, we free 
the President from the future dilemmas 
that he would face when U.S. arms might 
be misused by any country; we free the 
President from the problems that the 
Congress has created for him in the last 
4 years by the imposition of this em- 
bargo. 

So, I would suggest that the 208 Mem- 
bers who just voted for the Wright 
amendment—should support this amend- 
ment. Many Members who voted on the 
minority position should still vote for 
this amendment since they do not want 
a repeat of this difficult political situa- 
tion and the unsightly confrontation be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches. So, it is in that spirit of logic 
and a spirit of consistency that I offer 
this amendment. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, while 
not all of us are privileged to serve upon 
the august Committee on International 
Relations, and perhaps the gentleman’s 
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point is too clear to me, but it would 
seem that the gentleman, in applying 
what obviously is consistent logic, is in 
fact asking the committee to endorse an 
amendment that would say that the mis- 
use of the arms sent for defensive pur- 
poses to our allies, in instances where 
they may use them against others of our 
allies, is approved by this Congress, be- 
cause we are repealing the general pro- 
hibition against that. Am I correct? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. That is right. What 
I am saying, in effect, is since we do not 
wish to apply the prohibitions, obviously 
we do not mean what we say; the law 
does not mean what it says. Therefore, 
it would be a lot easier for everyone if 
we repeal this law which causes these 
difficult political decisions. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. May I say to the 
gentleman that even though he is not a 
member of the International Relations 
Committee, I would say that he has the 
potential to reach that plateau. 

Mr. BAUMAN. That is the unkindest 
thing the gentleman has said to me in 
some time. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, ex- 
pecting overwhelming support, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. The 
Derwinski amendment would repeal two 
sections of law, section 505(d) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 and sec- 
tion 3(c) of the Arms Export Control 
Act. 

I am tempted to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if he is really sincere in 
introducing this amendment. He seems 
inconsistent since he stated, during the 
debate, that as far as Turkey violating 
the law was concerned it was mandatory 
that we discontinue any military assist- 
ance. These two sections set conditions 
for eligibility of foreign assistance and 
foreign military sales. The first provision 
in section 505 mandates a termination of 
assistance to countries in violation of 
U.S. law regarding the purpose of the 
assistance, transfers, and security. It 
allows termination of assistance by a 
joint resolution. 

A report to Congress is required for 
any violation. 

In section 3, the second portion of 
the gentlemans’ amendment, is a second 
provision which mandates that no mili- 
tary sales may be made to a country 
in substantial violation of the agree- 
ments governing use and transfer of se- 
curity materiel, of U.S. military materiel. 

The second part of the gentleman’s 
amendment would repeal section 3(c). 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, adoption of 
the Derwinski amendment would allow 
countries that misuse U.S.-supplied mili- 
tary equipment and countries which 
transfer U.S. military equipment with- 
out permission to continue to receive se- 
curity assistance. 

Perhaps the gentleman from Illinois 
just wants to dramatize in some in- 
stances where the countries that misused 
our equipment were not punished. Tell 
me. 

But I submit this is a mischievous 
amendment. I hope the Committee will 
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resoundingly defeat the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, since I used his name. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
when the chairman referred to my 
amendment as being a mischievous 
amendment he was being gentle with his 
needle. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I could not find a dull 
needle in my pocket. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The chairman 
knows that even though I have served 
on his committee for a number of years 
I am an idealistic man, but I thought 
the Congress wanted to follow the letter 
of the law. The law clearly states that 
if we provide arms to a country and they 
use it for offensive purposes rather than 
defensive purposes, they are in violation 
of our law. Obviously that is not the posi- 
tion the House or Senate have upheld. 

If I am wrong, and the House does be- 
lieve in maintaining the provision of the 
existing law, will the gentleman please 
explain the last vote? 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. I am sure, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the gentleman from Illinois 
does not want our aid misused and there- 
fore I would, Mr. Chairman, urge that 
he withdraw his amendment. He has 
made his point. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Illinois would briefly explain 
his amendment again. I would be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say I know the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will immediately appreciate the 
position I have taken. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I will appreci- 
ate the consistency with which the gen- 
tleman is offering his amendment, right. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The consistency and 
responsibility of this amendment, right. 
All this amendment would do would be 
to repeal that provision of the existing 
law which dictates an imposition of an 
embargo, just as the one we have lifted. 

The background of it is that the execu- 
tive branch obviously has a clearly liberal 
and loose interpretation of the law and 
has not enforced it and therefore, con- 
sistent with the vote in the House and 
the record of the two previous adminis- 
trations, my amendment merely lifts this 
law, which has not been enforceable, has 
not been workable, and at this point has 
been bypassed by the Congress. 

So that is the logic of my position. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. What the gen- 
tleman’s amendment would do is it would 
not single Turkey out for special treat- 
ment. It would say anyone who gets 
American arms can use them in any way 
they want to and can invade any sover- 
eign country they want to. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. It would not say 
that but it would remove the section of 
the law which provides for a Presidential 
imposition of an embargo if a country is 
in violation. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. In other words, 
it would say they should not do that, but 
if they do what is the difference? It is 
kind of like we did with Turkey. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. But I could do away 
with this charade of the Presidential dec- 
laration of an embargo when in fact that 
has not been the method used by the 
executive branch in trying to enforce the 
law. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I really think 
we ought to eliminate that entire pro- 
vision of the law. If we did it for Turkey 
and we do not care about the 200,000 
refugees in Cyprus, we do not care about 
anyone else except the manufacturers 
and the sellers of arms. 

I think the gentleman’s amendment is 
well taken. I would be happy to support 
it if he does not withdraw it. I think ev- 
erybody should. Why should we let one 
nation get away with this if we do not 
let every nation? Why have this charade? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. From the gentle- 
man’s offer of support I detect a little 
ground swell. But I think the gentleman 
from California has a rare genius not 
usually appreciated by all Members and 
I wonder where he is leading me at this 
point? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will permit me to re- 
claim my time, let me say that if we could 
get 400 Members in support of Grandpar- 
ents Day, it shows we have got support of 
a broad cross section. I think this amend- 
ment really says the Congress does not 
care about what the laws of the land are, 
and that I am convinced we are merely 
playing a charade and that we ought to 
be consistent and not treat one country 
differently than we do any other. 

I appreciate my friend for saying what 
he says, doing what he does, and dressing 
as he dresses. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, follow- 
ing the grandfatherly advice from the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLoc- 
KI) and the gentleman from California 
(Mr. JOHN L. Burton), I will take the ad- 
vice of my grandfatherly friend, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) 
and ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to section 16 of the bill? 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, today’s vote on remov- 
ing the remaining restrictions on U.S. 
arms sales to Turkey provided us all with 
a most difficult decision regarding our 
country’s national security. Few would 
argue that both Turkey and Greece are 
necessary for the security of NATO’s 
southeastern flank. Yet, the results of 
lifting the embargo have widespread, and 
perhaps negative, ramifications on the 
essential alinement of these geographi- 
cally strategic countries which, until now 
have discouraged Warsaw Pact and So- 
viet aspirations toward the Mediterra- 
nean and Middle East. In addition, our 
rule of law and our campaign to promote 
human rights could be severely dis- 
credited as a result of that decision this 
afternoon. 
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While -I and a majority of my col- 
leagues have consistently opposed the 
removal of the embargo in the past, this 
year’s vote has required many of us to 
revaluate our position. There is a new 
Turkish Government, after 4 years the 
Cyprus problem remains unsolved and 
Greece’s democratic institutions have 
been restored and strengthened under 
the leadership of Prime Minister Kara- 
manlis. In view of these important 
events, I am heartened to find that this 
year’s debate is less emotionally charged. 
I firmly believe most of us have 
thoroughly and objectively reviewed the 
most up-to-date information available on 
this issue from a wide variety of sources. 
This being the case, let us now look at 
the facts. 

The partial arms embargo against 
Turkey is primarily symbolic. It has per- 
mitted the delivery to Turkey of $724.9 
million in military aid and $10 million 
in economic aid during the past 5 years. 
The administration has time and again 
stated that the primary effect of lifting 
the embargo will be to instill renewed 
trust and confidence between the United 
States and Turkey, not to strengthen a 
decaying NATO partner. Also, as many 
have pointed out, the Turkish Govern- 
ment has made it quite clear that it will 
remain in NATO regardless of the out- 
come of the embargo vote. 

It is just as clear that the 1975 em- 
bargo, while clearly required by the For- 
eign Assistance Act, has failed in its pri- 
mary objective of promoting a Cyprus 
settlement. Turkey has failed to respond 
to previous congressional concessions 
with respect to the embargo; the Turk- 
ish Government continues to occupy 
about 40 percent of the island and full 
human rights have not been restored to 
the more than 200,000 refugees now liv- 
ing there. 

In contrast is Greece, whose Prime 
Minister has made clear that his govern- 
ment wishes to return to a full role in 
NATO, but cannot unless the embargo 
is maintained as a way to encourage a 
just settlement on Cyprus. The opposi- 
tion to Mr. Karamanlis’ government, led 
by Andreas Papandreou, supports total 
and permanent withdrawal from NATO, 
and the socialist party’s platform re- 
ceives wide, but not as yet commanding, 
support from the Greek citizenry. 

President Carter has repeatedly argued 
that, in view of the embargo’s discourag- 
ing results, we should embark on a dif- 
ferent course, “one which offers the pros- 
pect of real movement toward a nego- 
tiated solution” in Cyprus. Such may be 
the case, although I doubt the efficacy 
of this “carrot and stick” strategy which 
seeks to persuade after the carrot has 
been swallowed and only the short-lived 
memory of the meal remains. I think it 
important to note that I doubt if any of 
us here today would oppose the lifting of 
the embargo if we were sure such an 
action would result in a just settlement 
for Cyprus. We have no such assurance, 
however, and as a result other considera- 
tions must come into play. 

One factor which I believe has received 
too little attention is the political impact 
that lifting the embargo will have on the 
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Karamanlis government. As my col- 
league, Mr. DERWINSKI, said during yes- 
terday’s debate: 

The facts of life are that the anti- 
Karamanlis minority in the Greek Govern- 
ment, led by Mr. Papandreou, who has a 
record of anti-Americanism that dates back 
many years, would be perfectly capable of ex- 
ploiting this issue and using it against the 
best interest of the government of Mr. 
Karamanlis. 


Few would refute this statement, and 
it is possible that a socialist coalition 
formed of anti-NATO and pro-embargo 
forces could succeed during the next 
election in gaining a majority in the 
Greek Parliament. In view of this danger 
to Greek democracy, coupled with my 
desire to support the rule of law while 
simultaneously promoting human rights, 
I must oppose the lifting of the partial 
embargo. 

If there were an immediate and justi- 
fiable need for lifting the embargo at 
this very moment perhaps I would weigh 
this decision differently. The plain fact 
is, however, that President Carter is 
merely trying to eliminate a symbolic 
punishment placed upon the Turkish 
Government after they broke U.S. law 
and violated the spirit of our alliance by 
using American weapons to invade 
Cyprus. While we cannot be sure that 
lifting the embargo will provide the 
Socialist Party success in upcoming 
Greek elections, that prospect seems 


more likely than a Cyprus settlement by 
an embargo-free Turkish Government. 
In addition, given President Carter’s 
supposed campaign to promote basic hu- 
man rights, I find his advocacy of this 


proposal contradictory, in that it re- 
wards a country for ignoring our efforts 
to eliminate human rights violations in 
Cyprus. If that campaign is to succeed, 
this country must remain steadfast and 
consistent in our condemnations. These 
arguments, and many others being dis- 
cussed here today, make it morally and 
intellectually impossible for me to sup- 
port the President’s proposal. I hope a 
majority of my colleagues agree. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FOR THE ECONOMIC 

SUPPORT FUND 

Sec. 17. In addition to the amounts other- 
wise authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1979 to carry out chapter 11 of 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as added by title III of the International 
Development and Food Assistance Act of 
1978, there is authorized to be appropriated 
to the President for the fiscal year 1979 to 
carry out that chapter with respect to Turkey 
$50,000,000. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 17 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to section 17? If not, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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CYPRUS SETTLEMENT 


Sec. 18. (a) The Congress declares that the 
achievement of a just and lasting Cyprus 
settlement is and will remain a central objec- 
tive of United States foreign policy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and that all con- 
cerned countries must be forthcoming in 
working for such a settlement. The Congress 
further declares that United States policies 
in the region shall be consistent with the 
following principles: 

(1) The United States Government will 
accord full support and high priority to 
efforts, including those of the United Na- 
tions, to bring about a prompt, peaceful 
settlement in Cyprus which will permit the 
establishment of a free and independent gov- 
ernment on Cyprus and which guarantees 
that the human rights of the people of 
Cyprus are fully protected. 

(2) All defense articles furnished to coun- 
tries in the region by the United States will 
be used only in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, the Arms Export Control Act, and 
the agreements under which those defense 
articles were furnished. 

(3) Defense articles may be furnished to 
countries in the region only when the Presi- 
dent determines that it is consistent with 
the United States objective of a peaceful 
settlement among all parties to the conflict. 
Therefore, in requesting security assistance 
for Greece or Turkey, the President shall 
transmit to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
a certification that such assistance is in- 
tended solely for defensive purposes or is 
necessary to enable that country to fulfill its 
responsibilities as a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

(4) The United States Government shall 
use its influence to ensure the continuation 
of a cease fire on Cyprus until an equitable 
negotiated settlement is reached. 

(b) The President shall submit to the Con- 
gress, at the end of each sixty-day period, a 
report on the progress made during such 
period toward the conclusion of a negotiated 
settlement of the Cyprus conflict. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 18 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ZABLOCKI 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ZaBLOCKI: 
Page 13, strike out line 17 and all that fol- 
lows through line 8 on page 15; redesignate 
sections of the bill accordingly; and correct 
any cross references to sections so redesig- 
nated. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, this is 
purely a technical amendment and con- 
forming amendment, due to the action 
taken by the committee in adopting the 
Wright amendment. Therefore, the lan- 
guage contained in section 18 of the bill 
as reported from the committee is no 
longer necessary. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) . 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

SPECIAL SECURITY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR THE 
MODERNIZATION OF THE GROUND FORCES OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Sec. 19. (a)(1) The President is author- 
ized, until December 31, 1982— 

(A) to transfer, without reimbursement, 
to the Republic of Korea, in conjunction 
with the withdrawal of the 2d Infantry Di- 
vision and support forces from Korea, such 
United States Government-owned defense 
articles as he may determine which are lo- 
cated in Korea in the custody of units of 
the United States Army scheduled to depart 
from Korea; and 

(B) to furnish to the Republic of Korea, 
without reimbursement, defense services 
(including technical and operational train- 
ing) in Korea directly related to the United 
States Government-owned defense articles 
transferred to the Republic of Korea under 
this subsection. 

(2) Any transfer under the authority of 
this section shall be made in accordance with 
all the terms and conditions of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 applicable to the fur- 
nishing of defense articles and defense serv- 
ices under chapter 2 of part II of that Act, 
except that no funds heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated under that Act shall be avail- 
able to reimburse any agency of the United 
States Government for any such transfer or 
related services. 

(b) In order that transfers of defense ar- 
ticles under subsection (a) will not cause 
significant adverse impact on the readiness 
of the Armed Forces of the United States, 
the President is authorized, in lieu of such 
transfers, to transfer additional defense ar- 
ticles from the stocks of the Department of 
Defense, wherever located, to the Republic 
of Korea to compensate for the military ca- 
pability of defense articles withdrawn from 
Korea in any case where he determines 
that— 

(1) the transfer of specific defense articles 
located in Korea would have a significant 
adverse impact on the readiness of the 
United States Armed Forces; 

(2) the defense capability provided by 
those defense articles is needed by the Armed 
Forces of the Republic of Korea in order to 
maintain the military balance on the Ko- 
rean peninsula; and 

(3) a comparable defense capability could 

be provided by less advanced defense articles 
in the stocks of the Department of Defense 
which could be transferred without signifi- 
cant adverse impact on the readiness of the 
United States Armed Forces. 
The President shall report to the Congress 
each determination made under this subsec- 
tion prior to the transfer of the defense arti- 
cles described in such determination. 

(c) The total value (as defined in section 
644(m) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961) of defense articles transferred to the 
Republic of Korea under this section may not 
exceed $800,000,000. 

(d) The President shall transmit to the 
Congress, together with the presentation ma- 
terials for security assistance programs pro- 
posed for each fiscal year through and in- 
cluding the fiscal year 1983, a report describ- 
ing the types, quantities, and value of de- 
fense articles furnished or intended to be 
furnished to the Republic of Korea under 
this section. Each such report shall also in- 
clude assessments of the military balance on 
the Korean peninsula, the impact of with- 
drawal on the military balance, the adequacy 
of United States military assistance, the im- 
pact of withdrawal on the United Nations 
and the Republic of Korea command struc- 
ture, Republic of Korea defensive fortifica- 
tions and defense industry developments, the 
United States reinforcement capability, and 
the progress of diplomatic efforts to reduce 
tensions in the area. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 19 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STRATTON 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STRATTON: On 
page 15, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 20 and insert the 
following: 

Sec. 19. (a) (1) The President is authorized, 
until September 30, 1979— 

(A) to transfer, without reimbursement, 
to the Republic of Korea, in conjunction 
with the withdrawal of not more than 6,000 
troops of the 2nd Infantry Division and asso- 
ciated Army support forces from Korea, such 
United States Government-owned defense 
articles as he may determine which are 
located in Korea in the custody of those 
United States Army units scheduled to depart 
from Korea; and 

On page 17, line 14, strike out “$800,- 
000,000" and insert “$90,000,000”. 

On page 17, line 15, strike out all after the 
comma down through “1983” on line 18 and 
insert the following: “not later than Janu- 
ary 20, 1979”. 

On page 17, line 20, strike out the period 
after “section” and insert a comma and the 
following: “together with such recommen- 
dations as he may wish to make for the 
withdrawal of additional United States 
ground troops in subsequent periods.” Strike 
out “Each such” in line 20 and insert “Such”. 

On page 18, at the end of line 4, add the 
following new sentence: “Such report to the 
Congress shall also include assessments of 
the effect of any proposed withdrawal of 
further troops from Korea on preserving 
deterrence in Korea; the reaction anticipated 
from North Korea; a consideration of the 
effect of the proposed additional withdrawal 
on increasing incentives for South Korea to 
develop an independent nuclear deterrent: 
the effect of any further troop withdrawals 
on our long-term military and economic 
partnership with Japan; the effect of any 
proposed further withdrawals on the United 
States-Chinese and the United States-Soviet 
military balance; and the possible implica- 
tions of any proposed further withdrawal on 
the Soviet-Chinese military situation.” 


Mr. STRATTON (during the reading) . 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. STRATTON) ? 

There was no objection. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Wotrr) makes a point 
of order against the amendment. 

The gentleman will be heard on his 
point of order. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, my point 
of order is this: 

There is a limitation placed upon the 
President for the deployment of troops 
in Korea. Actually this amendment is 
subject to a point of order under the 
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germaneness rule, rule XVI, clause 7, as 
it deals with a subject different from 
those under consideration in the bill. 

The bill does not purport to deal with 
the deployment of U.S. combat forces 
abroad; it deals only with the author- 
ity to transfer equipment to the South 
Korean forces. This amendment may 
well be unconstitutional as an attempt 
on the President’s constitutional power 
as Commander in Chief of all U.S. mili- 
tary forces. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON) wish to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. STRATTON. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
I think my friend, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Wotrr) has not read the 
amendment. The amendment simply 
makes several minor changes in the ex- 
isting text of section 19 of the bill. For 
example, it puts in two or three addi- 
tional words in section (a) (1) (A). It 
makes changes on page 17 and strikes 
out $800 million and puts in $90 million. 
On page 17, line 15, it changes the date 
from 1983 to 1979. It adds to the remain- 
ing section on page 18 additional report- 
ing requirements beyond those called for 
in the original section. 

This is absolutely in keeping with the 
bill itself. In fact, I think only three or 
four lines in the bill itself are changed, 
and my amendment goes totally and 
wholeheartedly to the purpose of section 
19, which is to provide certain transfer 
authority to the President of the United 
States to transfer equipment to the Re- 
public of Korea; but it limits the amount 
of equipment that can be transferred. It 
also limits the time in which that trans- 
fer authority will prevail; and it requires 
that the President shall report to the 
Congress under certain circumstances 
somewhat more fully than the bill itself 
requires. But my amendment is in pre- 
cisely the same vein. 

It sets certain requirements for the 
President in the event that he wishes 
additional authority to report certain 
facts or assessments to the House and to 
the Senate and is, therefore, fully in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Wo.Lrr) wish to 
be heard further on the point of order? 

Mr. WOLFF. Yes, Mr. Chairman. H.R. 
12514 in no way seeks to dictate the level 
of troops to be maintained in Korea or, 
for that matter, elsewhere in the world. 
The fundamental purpose of the amend- 
ment is to limit the U.S. troops, as has 
been indicated in an amendment that 
this gentleman offered before and a point 
of order was raised upon. It seeks to limit 
the number of U.S. troops which may be 
withdrawn from Korea. 

The fundamental purpose of H.R. 
12514 is to authorize the appropriation 
of funds for the international security 
assistance program for fiscal year 1979. 
Therefore, the amendment is not ger- 
mane to the bill, pursuant to clause 7 
of House rule XVI. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Stratton) wish to 
be further heard on the point of order? 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Wotrr) is going into 
motives. We are talking about a particu- 
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lar bill. This is a particular bill which 
grants to the President authorization 
until December 31 of 1982 to transfer 
without reimbursement to the Republic 
of Korea certain specific equipment. The 
amendment that I offer limits that au- 
thority to September 30, 1979; and it 
also provides that the total value of 
equipment which the President is author- 
ized to transfer may not exceed $90 mil- 
lion instead of $800 million; and it fur- 
ther provides that the President shall 
transmit to Congress not later than the 
20th of January of 1979 a report describ- 
ing the types and quantities and value 
of defense articles to be furnished or 
intended to be furnished to the Republic 
of Korea. 

There is nothing in my amendment 
that limits in any way any stationing of 
any troops in Korea. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, the only 
thing that my colleague failed to men- 
tion was the fact that in part 19(A) he 
restricts the transfer without reim- 
bursement to the Republic of Korea in 
conjunction with the withdrawal of not 
more than 6,000 troops. In other words, 
he sets a limitation on the number of 
troops that can be withdrawn. There- 
fore, it exceeds the germaneness of this 
bill. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be heard on that point. I 
insist, Mr. Chairman, that the gentle- 
man from New York is not addressing 
himself to a parliamentary matter of 
germaneness. The gentleman is trying to 
argue the bill. The gentleman’s commit- 
tee bill extends an authority to transfer 
equipment for 4 years, to December 31, 
1982. 


My amendment extends that authority 
only to the 30th of September 1979, and 
then says that during that period we are 
talking about, the withdrawal of 6,000 
troops. If the House, if the President, or 
anybody else, wants to withdraw any 
more from Korea there is nothing in my 
amendment to prevent it. My amend- 
ment applies strictly to fiscal year 1979. 
It has nothing to do with the total num- 
ber of troops to be stationed or the total 
number to be withdrawn. It simply limits 
the transfer authority that is conferred 
on the President to fiscal year 1979. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Wo.trFr) makes a point of order against 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York, one of the points being 
constitutionality. 

The Chair would like to point out that 
the Chair is not prepared to rule on the 
constitutionality of legislation pending 
before the committee; however, as to the 
germaneness of the amendment, the 
Chair has examined the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. STRATTON). In the bill, as has been 
pointed out, beginning on page 15, line 
14, it relates: 

(A) to transfer, without reimbursement, 
to the Republic of Korea, in conjunction 
with the withdrawal of the 2d Infantry Divi- 
sion and support forces from Korea, such 
United States Government-owned defense 
articles as he may determine which are 
located in Korea in the custody of units of 
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the United States Army scheduled to depart 
from Korea; 


The amendment of the gentleman 
from New York sets a specific number 
which may be withdrawn, rather than 
following the language of a more general 
nature that is in the bill. 

The Chair feels that the amendment 
meets the test of germaneness since it 
relates to the withdrawal of troops in 
Korea, a subject in the text of the bill. 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the 
point of order. 

The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
press my appreciation to my friend, the 
gentleman from New York, for giving me 
a little additional time to explain the 
meaning and impact of this amendment. 
It is actually a very simple amendment. 
It does precisely one thing, and that is 
to give the Congress of the United States 
some say in what is a very important 
decision and one that could imperil our 
security and even risk another war; that 
is, the withdrawal of U.S. combat troops 
from Korea. 

Now, President Carter made a decision 
even before he was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent that he was going to withdraw all 
the troops from Korea. He went ahead 
with that decision as President of the 
United States, even though the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were unanimously in op- 
position to that decision and even though 
every responsible military and diplo- 
matic expert in the Far East, not just 
General Singlaub, but virtually everyone 
shared the opinion of General Singlaub, 
that a withdrawal of troops from Korea 
could increase the risk of war in Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on 
Armed Services had the opportunity to 
visit Korea in January of this year and 
to talk with the leaders in Korea and 
with the American military people in 
Korea. It had the opportunity to visit 
Japan and to talk with the Prime Minis- 
ter of Japan, as well as the Prime Minis- 
ter and now the President of the Re- 
public of China in Taiwan and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of the Philippines. 

We found again in all these areas that 
the responsible leaders, when they got 
through with the diplomatic talk, all 
agreed that this was a dangerous move 
that the United States was making. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. No, I will not yield 
until I have had an opportunity to pre- 
sent my point of view. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator GLENN and the 
late Senator Humphrey earlier this year 
issued a report from the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations which ex- 
pressed a similar view, that the with- 
drawal of troops from Korea was a risky 
thing, and urging that the executive go 
very slowly and very cautiously in with- 
drawing troops from Korea. Yet 1% 
years after the President announced his 
decision—and Vice President MONDALE 
made it plain in Tokyo—the Congress 
has still taken no action to reassert its 
constitutional right to have a say in a 
decision that is as important as this be- 
Cause, as we say, it could involve us in 
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war, and the war-making powers still 
constitutionally rest in the Congress of 
the United States. 

The section which I seek to amend is 
section 19 of this bill. Let us be clear on 
this, because it is very important, and itis 
no wonder the gentleman from New York 
is so upset that I should have had the 
gall to amend his section. This section 
provides the President of the United 
States with a blank check on the with- 
drawal of troops from Korea. This will 
authorize the President to withdraw all 
the ground forces of the United States 
in Korea on any schedule that he wants, 
up until January 1, 1983, and you and I— 
the Congress of the United States—will 
not have a single thing to do with it. 

If section 19 becomes the law, that is 
all Jimmy Carter needs. He can transfer 
this equipment, the compensating meas- 
ures that he promised to give the Kore- 
ans, and he is not forced to come back 
and consult with the Congress whatso- 
ever. Once we pass that, there is no 
chance to review the policy, there is no 
chance for us to set policy, and there is 
no way to insist on getting consultation 
except what the people down at the 
White House want to give us; and I think 
we have all found that is not a heck of a 
lot when it comes to certain matters that 
you and I or somebody else may be inter- 
ested in. 

This matter is not just Sam STRATTON 
sounding off. If the Members have been 
reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—be- 
cause they would not have seen it in the 
paper—they know that last week the 
Senate of the United States took cogni- 
zance of this problem, and in their ver- 
sion of this same bill they introduced an 
amendment. That amendment was au- 
thored by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, (Mr. Percy), and the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, Mr. 
Nunn, and it said this: 

It is the sense of the Congress that further 
withdrawal of ground forces of the United 
States from the Republic of Korea may seri- 
ously risk upsetting the military balance in 
that region and requires full advance con- 
sultation with the Congress. Prior to any 
further withdrawal the President should re- 
port to the Congress on the effect of any 
proposed withdrawal plan on preserving de- 
terrence in Korea; the reaction anticipated 
from North Korea; a consideration of the 
effect of the plan on increasing incentives for 
South Korea to develop an independent nu- 
clear deterrent; the effect of any withdrawal 
on our long-term military and economic 
partnership with Japan; the effect of any 
proposed withdrawal on the United States/ 
Chinese and United States/Soviet military 
balance; and the possible implications of any 
proposed withdrawal on the Soviet/Chinese 
military situation. 


Mr. Chairman, that is in the Senate 
bill, and it went in by an overwhelming 
majority. I believe there were only 4 or 
5 votes against it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if section 19 of 
this bill remains intact, then the Percy- 
Nunn amendment is a nullity; Congress 
would have no authority to get any con- 
sultation. We could go down on our 
hands and knees and ask the White 
House to tell us what has happened, but 
we would not be a coordinate body; we 
would not have a real say in making an 
important decision of this sort. 
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Therefore, what this amendment does 
in fact is to make a reality of what I 
think is a very outstanding and recep- 
tive amendment in the Senate. My 
amendment, as I had the opportunity to 
explain to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WotFF) when he was trying to keep 
me from what he thought was a parlia- 
mentary misstep, does three things. 

First of all, it reduces the transfer au- 
thority that we give to the President of 
the United States from a blank check 
that allows him to give the whole $800 
million—that is almost $1 billion—of 
equipment to the Koreans in any way, 
any schedule that he wants, between now 
and January 1983. It reduces it to just 
$90 million. 

I think it is a very generous compro- 
mise. We say to the President that we 
will give him the authority to transfer 
$90 million worth of equipment this fiscal 
year, until the 30th of September 1979, 
and $90 million is enough to pay for the 
equipment of the first 6,000 troops that 
President Carter had scheduled origi- 
nally for withdrawal from Korea as of the 
first of October this year. 

Our committee is not very happy about 
any troops being withdrawn, but we are 
willing to compromise. Some of the mem- 
bers were not in favor of doing that. But 
a majority said, “Let him take the 6,000 
out, but after that let him come to the 
Congress and let us look this thing over.” 

The second thing which the amend- 
ment would do, as I have already indi- 
cated, is that it would change the date 
for exercising that transfer authority 
from 1983 to 1979. We do not know what 
the world situation will be like in 1983. 
Are we going to give a blank check now 
to be drawn on for the next 4 years? Let 
us take a look, as Senator GLENN and 
Senator Hubert Humphrey recommend- 
ed, 1 year at a time. 

The third thing my amendment would 
do is that it would add to section 19 all 
of these other suggestions for reports that 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions has forgotten about but which the 
Senate of the United States added to 
their bill. Thus the two pieces of legisla- 
tion would be total conformity on this 
score. 

Some of the Members may be concern- 
ed that we are interfering with the au- 
thority of the President of the United 
States. I do not think we are. The Con- 
gress of the United States has the right 
to raise and to support armies. The Con- 
gress of the United States has the war- 
making power. Surely, when it comes to 
our foreign policy and when it comes to 
our defense policy, we ought to be work- 
ing in conjunction with one another and 
not give this kind of authority and re- 
sponsibility solely to the President. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 18, 1973, a statement of the same 
gentleman who appeared in the well just 
now. The gentleman said at that time: 

Is the question not involved in this legis- 
lation not simply the matter of a war dec- 
laration but, even more significantly, the 


use of the President’s powers as Commander 
in Chief and as the only individual who is 
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qualified under the Constitution to deal with 
foreign governments? 


That is a statement of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Stratton) on July 
18, 1973. 

He went on to say: 

.. . are we not really undermining the 
deterrent power of American forces as exer- 
cised by the President in negotiations with 
other countries? 


On page 24692, of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the same date he also went on 
to say: 

If the President as Commander in Chief 
has committed armed forces, he can con- 
tinue to deploy them unless Congress specifi- 
cally disapproves. 


Therefore, he has obviously changed 
his tune quite significantly; but I wonder 
whether he has changed his tune as well 
since the last time he offered this 
amendment. 

The last time he offered this amend- 
ment the House acted, and 247 Members 
of the House said no to the gentleman’s 
amendment, while 142 Members said yes. 
Virtually on a 2 to 1 basis the House 
turned down this amendment which the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
Ton) offered, and this is not the first 
time he has offered it. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to correct 
some of the impressions which the gen- 
tleman left with our body today. He said 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not 
support the President’s withdrawal pro- 
gram. That is not correct. It is untrue, 
totally untrue. 

I should like to read a letter from the 
President of the United States to Sen- 
ator Ropert BYRD of July 20 this year. 

He said the following: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1978. 
Hon. ROBERT BYRD, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ROBERT BYRD: I understand 
that concern about the program for careful 
and phased withdrawal of U.S. ground com- 
bat forces from South Korea has prompted 
some in the Congress to propose placing re- 
straints on my ability to redeploy these 
forces. Apparently that concern results 
largely from the incorrect impression that 
withdrawal will follow a rigid timetable not 
subject to modification in the light of chang- 
ing circumstances. This has never been the 
case. 

The withdrawal policy should be seen in 
the context of the international environ- 
ment in Northeast Asia and the rapidly 
growing economic strength of the Republic 
of Korea. It is natural and appropriate that 
South Korea assume a greater share of the 
burden of its own defense. However, that 
burden must be assumed prudently and 
carefully. For this reason, I decided last 
April to defer a significant portion of the 
first phase of U.S. troop withdrawals until 
next year in order to give the Congress suf- 
ficient time to deal with the important ques- 
tion of equipment transfer authority. 

It is my view that withdrawal phased over 
a four- to five-year period will be sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate developments on 
the peninsula, I expect the withdrawal pro- 
gram to be carried out in a manner which 
preserves a military balance and thus pro- 
tects the security of the Republic of Korea. 
Should circumstances affecting the balance 
change significantly, we will assess these 
changes in close consultation with the Con- 
gress, the Republic of Korea and our other 
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Asian allies. Our plans will be adjusted if 
developments so warrant. 

Reports issued by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the House International 
Relations Committee and the Senate Armed 
Services Committee propose that the Ad- 
ministration undertake full reviews of the 
impact of our plans, the force balance, and 
the international environment in connection 
with further ground force withdrawals from 
Korea, and report to the Congress on the re- 
sults of these reviews. I endorse the Com- 
mittees’ alm and look forward to sharing 
our assessments with the Congress. 

Meanwhile, it is most important that I 
have the necessary authority to begin equip- 
ment transfers and training operations 
which will safeguard the military balance on 
the peninsula. I hope the Congress will 
promptly enact the equipment transfer au- 
thority and foreign military sales credit au- 
thorizations already recommended by both 
the Senate Foreign Relations and House In- 
ternational Relations Committees. 

Sincerely, 
JIMMY CARTER. 


Mr. Chairman, I say to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON) that 
the House has already spoken on this 
amendment once and defeated this 
amendment. 

I urge my colleagues to do the same 
again. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI AS A 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED 

BY MR. STRATTON 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment as a substitute for 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI as 
a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr. STRATTON: Page 18, immediately after 


line 4, insert the following new subsection: 

(e) It is the sense of the Congress that 
further withdrawal of ground forces of the 
United States from the Republic of Korea 
may seriously risk upsetting the military 
balance in that region and requires full 
advance consultation with the Congress. 
Prior to any further withdrawal the Presi- 
dent should report to the Congress or the 
effect of any proposed withdrawal plan on 
preserving deterrence in Korea; the reaction 
anticipated from North Korea; a considera- 
tion of the effect of the plan on increasing 
incentives for the Republic of Korea to de- 
velop an independent nuclear deterrent; 
the effect of any withdrawal on our long-term 
military and economic partnership with 
Japan; the effect of any porposed with- 
drawal on the United States-Chinese and 
United States-Soviet military balance; and 
the possible implications of any proposed 
withdrawal on the Soviet-Chinese military 
situation. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand that the gentleman's amend- 
ment is a substitute for my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. It is 
a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, un- 
less I am mistaken, the gentleman has 
not bothered to look at my amendment. 
My amendment makes specific changes 
in the text on section 19. I am not clear 
where the gentleman’s amendment would 
come in section 19. He cannot substitute 
a straight wording, as I understand it, 
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for something that has a series of 
changes in 3 pages of a particular 
section. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would come at the end of 
section 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair might in- 
form the gentleman from New York that 
it is a proper substitute amendment. Both 
the proposed amendment and the sub- 
stitute are perfecting amendments to the 
section and deal with the same subject. 

Mr. STRATTON. Well, the gentleman 
is not making any changes in section 19; 
he is simply adding his wording at the 
end, 

Mr. DERWINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. DerwINsk1) is recognized 
for 5 minutes in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, so 
that my offering the substitute amend- 
ment would not be too upsetting to my 
dear friend from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
Ton) let me first say that I think Mr. 
STRATTON has more knowledge in his lit- 
tle finger about the military situation 
around the world than most Members 
have in their entire bodies. I think he is 
one of our most knowledgeable, dedi- 
cated, conscientious Members, and I com- 
pletely concur with his concern that the 
arbitrary withdrawal of troops from 
Korea creates a dangerous situation. 

But, if we look at this amendment, this 
amendment which has already been re- 
ferred to by the gentleman, it was 
adopted in the Senate and called the 
Percy-Nunn amendment. It provides: 

It is the sense of the Congress that fur- 
ther withdrawal of ground forces of the 
United States from the Republic of Korea 
may seriously risk upsetting the military bal- 
ance in that region and requires full ad- 
vance consultation with the Congress. 


It goes on to say that before any fur- 
ther withdrawal, the President should 
report to the Congress on the effect of 
the proposed withdrawal on preserving 
the deterrent strength of the Govern- 
ment of Korea and the reaction of North 
Korea. Quite frankly, I think that would 
sober up any President. 

It goes on to say that one of the con- 
siderations would be the effect of the 
plan on increasing incentives for the 
Republic of Korea to develop an inde- 
pendent nuclear deterrent. Here again, 
the present President is on record as not 
wanting other countries to move into the 
nuclear weapon position. Certainly, the 
President would have to weigh the conse- 
quences of the possible needs for the 
South Koreans to develop a nuclear de- 
terrent if they felt their security was 
endangered. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I just want to thank 
him for his generosity, because I have 
already read the gentleman’s amendment 
which is. of course, completely contained 
in my amendment. I deeply appreciate 
the gentleman’s support, but what I 
would say to the gentleman is that what 
he is reading is a sentence that says, “It 
is the sense of the Congress.” 

Unless we add something to limit this 
power of authorization in section 19, 
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there are no teeth for getting the con- 
sultation he refers to, or even the reports 
that the Percy-Nunn amendment con- 
tains. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I think that is 
where we have a difference of opinion— 
I completely concur with the gentleman’s 
belief that we should not withdraw any 
ground forces from Korea. I think that 
any President moving under the impact 
of my amendment would not reach a de- 
cision to withdraw further ground forces. 
I do not see how consistent with the com- 
plications that we know exist in that 
corner of the world, any President could 
reach a conclusion to withdraw further 
ground forces. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Illinois 
for the substitute amendment that he 
has offered. It does express, as we are all 
concerned, the concern of Congress of a 
precipitous withdrawal of troops from 
Korea and requires that the Congress be 
consulted should the President withdraw 
troops. 

Therefore, on our side we are prepared 
to support the gentleman’s amendment, 
and I hope his amendment is adopted. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. First I wish to thank 
my chairman for his statesmanship in 
supporting this particular amendment of 
mine. I wish he had shown as much wis- 
dom in the previous battle we had a 
while ago, but a belated convert is better 
than none at all. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. If the gentleman will 
yield a moment for a comment, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the gentleman’s com- 
mendation. I might say that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin has recognized that 
as the day goes on the amendments of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois have 
improved. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the rank- 
ing minority member, the very distin- 
guished statesman from Michigan (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD) . 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like also to associate myself with 
the gentleman's remarks and his amend- 
ment. 

I would like to point out to him the 
White House has notified the Speaker, 
and a copy of the White House letter of 
July 20, 1978, was sent to me. A portion 
of that says: 

Should circumstances affecting the balance 
change significantly, we will assess these 
changes in close consultation with the Con- 
gress, the Republic of Korea and our other 
Asian allies. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. BEARD of Tennessee, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. DERWIN- 
SKI was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman may be surprised at my com- 
ments at this point, I will say to my 
colleague. 

I see a lot of merit in the gentleman’s 
language and I am troubled by one word, 
“should” where the amendment says: 

Prior to any further withdrawal the Presi- 
dent should... 


I am sure the gentleman means that 
the President shall make the report, not 
leaving the option with the President 
but requiring that he report prior to any 
further withdrawal of troops and in 
compliance with the items set forth be- 
low. Does the gentleman mean “shall’’? 
If he does, I hope he would ask unani- 
mous consent to substitute “shall’’ for 
“should.” I think it would be stronger. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. As the gentleman 
from Illinois knows, this was copied from 
the Senate amendment, but maybe the 
Senate “should” but maybe we “shall.” 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I ask unani- 
mous consent to substitute the word 
“shall” for “should” in line 6 of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IMi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Of course. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Just for a little legis- 
lative history, is it the intention of the 
gentleman from Illinois that the report 
made by the President and required of 
the President shall be in writing? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes, of course. 

Mr. FINDLEY. And shall go to both 
Houses of the Congress? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes, of course. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, is there any timetable as to the re- 
quirement of this report? Is it prior to, 
during, or after? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Prior. The amend- 
ment specifically states: 

Prior to any further withdrawal the Presi- 
dent shall report to the Congress . . . 


Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. In other 
words, the President shall report he is 
withdrawing additional troops or what- 
ever? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. And it goes on to 
say other things he shall take into ac- 
count in preparing his report. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Can the 
gentleman tell me where the teeth are, 
where we are going to have recourse if 
he reports to us and he has the wheels 
in motion, such as the initial decision to 
start withdrawing troops from Korea to 
begin with? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Earlier the amend- 
ment requires full advance consultation 
with Congress. In the case just cited, the 
earlier withdrawal, the gentleman will 
recall, the President made his announce- 
ment and called us in for an opinion 
after the fact. 
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Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. As the gen- 
tleman said, calling for a sense of the 
Congress and consultation, we held hear- 
ings and I was not here for the initial 
debate, but we held hearings and found 
out what the President’s consultations 
are. In his consultations and talking to 
every high-ranking military officer, in- 
cluding the Joint Chiefs of Staff, not a 
single one testified they recommended 
or supported the withdrawal of troops 
in South Korea. 

As a matter of fact, in our visit, not a 
single allied representative of the allied 
countries over there were consulted or 
supported a withdrawal of troops, nor 
any of our State Department officials 
that we talked to over in Korea sup- 
ported this move. So how is it this time? 
In every case there has been a consulta- 
tion before, and I just really feel that we 
are giving a little bit too much credit at 
this time to the integrity of this type of 
consultation. I just think we are taking 
all the bite out of the ability of Congress 
to stand up and say: Wait, we do not 
think that this is in the best interest of 
our country at this time. 

We seem to be able to stand up and say 
that at any other time and place, so I do 
not see why we should not do so in Korea. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

I would simply concur with the thrust 
of this amendment. I think there are 
problems with the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON). I also think that what is 
pointed out in this amendment is ex- 
tremely important. I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. I think, in fact, it 
would be a destabilizing effect to with- 
draw troops in Korea. We are in a situa- 
tion for a variety of reasons that there 
may be some reluctance on the part of 
the House to support any action that 
looks like it may be for defense of the 
regime in South Korea. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Smmon and by unan- 
imous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will still yield, I would sim- 
ply say I think the thrust of this is sound. 
The language is clear so that I do not 
believe my colleague, the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. BEARD), has too much to 
worry about because there is a clear man- 
date from Congress for consultation. 

I applaud the amendment. I certainly 
will support. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would like to em- 
phasize that. The very point made here 
is that— 

It is the sense of the Congress that further 
withdrawal of ground forces of the United 
States from the Republic of Korea may seri- 
ously risk upsetting the military balance in 
that region and requires full advance con- 
sultation with the Congress. 


That is the sense of Congress. The 
President would have to stretch to reach 
a different conclusion. So we have really 
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in this amendment prejudged the situa- 
tion. We have put the President on no- 
tice to report to us. I believe this is im- 
portant especially when you take into 
account the other items which would be 
dictated in his report. 

Mr. TREEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, for the purpose of this 
amendment covering the actions of the 
President, I think it states after the first 
withdrawal, meaning the first 6,000 
troops or so? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Any further with- 
drawals? 

Mr. TREEN. He has to report to the 
Congress before he goes ahead with any 
further step? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. TREEN. So you are saying the 
President should act step by step. That is 
exactly what the Stratton amendment 
does. It says: 

You can transfer the equipment for the 
first forces, but do not ask us for carte blanc 
to transfer 800 million dollars worth of 
equipment over the period between now and 
1983, but to work step by step with the Con- 
gress. 


What power does Congress have with 
respect to Presidential action under this 
amendment? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I do not think the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. TREEN) 
wants the Congress to be judging the 
precise balance of manpower in any area. 
I think we have enough protection under 
this amendment so that the President 
has to consult with Congress and justify 
a removal before he could reach any pos- 
itive position. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Wo.rr, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. BEARD) in- 
dicated that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had spoken to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and I was wondering whether 
when they speak before the House Com- 
mittee on International Relations that 
they might say something different, be- 
cause when they came before us they in- 
dicated they supported the President’s 
program on troop withdrawal, and when 
the Secretary of State came before the 
Committee on International Relations 
and when the Secretary of Defense came 
before the Committee on International 
Relations, they supported the President’s 
program. And it is the intent of the 
President to come before the Congress 
and request further withdrawals on a 
schedule basis. He has said this already 
in his letter, and it is supportive of the 
position taken by the Senate and is sup- 
portive of the position taken by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, the 
same Joint Chiefs of Staff came before 
our committee and also supported the 
President's position on the cancellation 
of the B—1 bomber and the cancellation 
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and reduction of the neutron bomb and 
right on down the line, so that does not 
surprise me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. TREEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the substitute and in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Stratton). On this 
question of the position of the Joint 
Chiefs, we questioned them in the Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services very thoroughly. 
The history of the situation is that Presi- 
dent Carter in January or February of 
1975, in an interview with the editorial 
board of the Washington Post, committed 
himself to the withdrawal of troops from 
Korea—long before he was President, 
long before, in my judgment, he was in 
possession of facts to make a valid judg- 
ment on the issue. He met with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff prior to his inauguration, 
after he was elected and prior to his in- 
auguration, and said that it was his in- 
tent to withdraw the troops, and in effect 
gave an order as to what was going to be 
done—again before he was in Office, be- 
fore he had the opportunity to “mature 
and grow,” as Members have said the 
President did with respect to the Turkish 
arms embargo. He took this action and, 
in effect, laid the law down to the Joint 
Chiefs at that time. So they really did not 
have any option except to support the 
President, and their position has been all 
along, “well, if you will do it this way, 
maybe we can get by with it.” But to sug- 
gest the Joint Chiefs are in favor of it 
I say to the gentleman from New York is 
a distortion of the historical facts. ` 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREEN. Just very quickly. 

Mr. WOLFF. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
came before our committee and specifi- 
cally endorsed the President’s proposal. 

Mr. TREEN. The gentleman is talking 
about Joint Chief Brown? 

Mr. WOLFF. That is right. Secretary 
Brown. 

Mr. TREEN. Secretary Brown. 

Let me go to the other point here. Let 
me get to the other points, and I will 
yield further if I have time. 

The fact is that the withdrawal of 
troops from South Korea is not going to 
have any benefit. If the people here 
think that this is going to help the 
United States and is going to save money 
they are wrong. It is not going to because 
there is no suggestion that these troops 
be demobilized, simply that they be 
brought to the United States. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is going to cost money, be- 
cause this bill, if the Members will look 
at page 16 of the bill, provides that no 
funds appropriated under this act or 
other foreign assistance acts may be 
used to replace the equipment that U.S. 
troops may need, those troops that come 
out of Korea and that are stationed in 
the United States. The report indicates 
that to reequip these troops, funds will 
have to be obtained from the regular 
defense appropriation, so that means de- 
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fense appropriations will have to go up 
to $800 million, or more than that, to 
replace the equipment. 

So there is no economic benefit what- 
soever to this withdrawal, but there are 
grave dangers. They are the dangers of 
misperception of U.S. policy and resolve. 
We are not at peace in Korea. There 
is an armistice, but there has never 
been a treaty. We are talking about 
pulling out troops before we get a 
treaty, a peace treaty in that area. We 
know what the intentions of the Soviets 
are: They are to move anywhere in the 
world that they feel they can move with- 
out getting reaction from the United 
States. We know what the intentions of 
Kim Il Sung are. He has stated repeated- 
ly that he will reunify the Korean penin- 
sula and do so by force, if necessary. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TREEN. I will be pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman for his presentation. He 
has been a very valuable member and a 
very knowledgeable member of our sub- 
committee. 

I think it ought to be made clear that 
the very beguiling substitute offered by 
the jocular gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI) really guts my entire 
amendment. Consultation under this 
amendment is simply consultation ex- 
pressed as a sense of Congress, not 
something that is required. We all know 
what kind of consultation that would 
be. You can go down to the White 
House and you can talk to the President, 
and you can tell him your ideas. The 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. BENNETT) 
did that very eloquently the other night 
on the nuclear carrier. But that does not 
change the position of the White House. 

I do not think that we would want to 
allow our funds going out in foreign aid, 
for example, to be doled out by the 
President in any way that he wants to, 
provided he consults with us. We want a 
part in the actual decisionmaking proc- 
ess; and nothing is more important than 
the process of war and peace. My 
amendment requires the Congress to be 
a participant in that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. TREEN) has 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. STRATTON, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. TREEN was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. STRATTON. So, Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, this 
is the question—whether we want to be 
lulled to sleep by some soporific lan- 
guage, whether Congress is just inter- 
ested in words; or whether we are in- 
terested in a share in the decision and a 
share in the control. That is what this 
Government of checks and balances is all 
about. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman, when the gentle- 
man recited his version of the history of 
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the President’s position on this and that 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I say to the 
gentleman that in part I agree with what 
the gentleman says, but I was concerned 
by what I thought was at least an infer- 
ence that the Joint Chiefs had no input 
whatsoever with regard to this policy or 
decision; and if that be the case, I re- 
spectfully disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. TREEN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that in testimony before the com- 
mittee I bore in on this particular point. 
There was a meeting held in the Presi- 
dent-elect’s transition office and the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs was there 
and, if my recollection is correct, the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. BEARD) 
was there, and I see the gentleman from 
Tennessee nods his assent, that he, in 
effect, said the President told him what 
he was going to do and did not ask for 
input on that question. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, was it the 
President’s original proposal that we 
turn over the military equipment to the 
South Koreans? I understand that came 
from the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. TREEN. The Joint Chiefs, of 
course, said: 

If you are going to do this, Mr. President, 
if you are going to do this with any degree of 
safety, that there be the transfer of equip- 
ment. 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the Joint 
Chiefs also suggested it be over a period 
S years and the President did accept 
that. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are muddying the water. Let us 
get down to the question we started with. 
The question was did the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have any input in the decision, and 
the answer is an absolute no. 

Mr. McEWEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. The de- 
cision being, do we withdraw troops or 
not withdraw troops from Korea? If they 
had input, the decision was no, we should 
not withdraw troops from Korea. 

Mr. TREEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman, but let me reclaim the 
balance of my time. 

We are not saying this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON) that the first phase 
withdrawal may not be implemented. In 
fact, it approves the tranfer of $90 mil- 
lion worth of equipment. We are simply 
saying that for the next step, the Presi- 
dent must come to the Congress. Come 
back to this Congress and ask for the 
next step. 

It seems to me this is one of the for- 
eign policy successes that we have. There 
are very few such successes. We have 
kept pace on the Korean Peninsula, let 
us not risk it. 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. STRATTON) and 
on the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. DER- 
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WINSKI) and any other amendments 
thereto close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
all debate on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) and the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. DERwINSKI) and any other 
amendments thereto close at 6:25 
o'clock p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) . 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the motion was agreed to will 
each be recognized for 45 seconds. 

(Mr. SIMON and Mrs. FENWICK 
yielded their time to Mr. DERWINSKI). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE). 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the Derwinski 
amendment and in support of the Strat- 
ton amendment. 

We have been spending the last 2 days 
trying to put in place the southern flank 
of NATO. In an article appearing in this 
morning’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD it is 
argued that the northern NATO-Baltic 
flank has become a part of the Soviet 
Union’s defense zone. 

Thirty years ago, through a mistaken 
interpretation of the words of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, war 
broke out in Korea. We have retreated 
from the southern flank in the Pacific, 
and today is the day to signal very clear- 
ly that we should not retreat from 
Korea, without full consultation between 
the executive and the legislative 
branches. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
Derwinski amendment and support of 
the Stratton amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR.). 

Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, the essential difference be- 
tween the Derwinski amendment and the 
Stratton amendment is that under the 
Derwinski amendment withdrawal could 
take place at such a pace—according to 
testimony of experts in all of the Pacific 
countries our subcommittee visited and 
of witnesses in this country who have not 
been muzzled—that it would produce a 
situation of heightened war danger and 
great cost; whereas under the Stratton 
amendment the withdrawal would have 
to take place at a more prudent rate. If 
the administration takes leave of pru- 
dence, it is our duty in this body to adhere 
to prudence in the interest of peace and 
national security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SOLARZ). 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, what is 
really at stake here is whether we want 
to facilitate or obstruct President Car- 
ter’s courageous and, I think, construc- 
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tive decision to gradually withdraw all 
of our ground forces from South Korea. 
It is for that reason that I support the 
Derwinski substitute and oppose the 
Stratton amendment. 

I would point out that the President of 
South Korea, President Park Chung Hee, 
has said that by 1980 there will be no ad- 
ditional need for American ground forces 
in South Korea. 

South Korea has twice the population 
and twice the gross national product of 
North Korea. Once we transfer the as- 
sets of the 2d Division to them, which 
this legislation provides for, there is ab- 
solutely no reason they should not be in 
a position to defend themselyes without 
the presence of American ground troops. 

The mutual defense treaty between 
our country and South Korea will re- 
main intact. We will continue to main- 
tain residual air and naval units in 
South Korea as a manifestation of our 
commitment to that country. 

Mr. Chairman, under those circum- 
stances, I urge support of the Derwinski 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
McEwEN). 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, I feel as 
though I am intruding on a debate of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

May I say to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, that he is quite 
right: The decision was made by the 
Commander in Chief, and I am old- 
fashioned enough to think that such de- 
cisions should be made by the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

What I was referring to, I would say 
to the gentleman and to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Louisiana, is that 
there was an input by the Joint Chiefs, 
The phased withdrawal was one. The 
turnover of military equipment to the 
South Koreans was another, and yes, 
then the Joint Chiefs did agree with the 
President on this, and I say again that 
he is the Commander in Chief. 

I would like to echo what my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Soxarz), said. I was looking at a back- 
ground paper prepared by our own Con- 
gressional Budget Office staff on this 
whole question. I found that the popu- 
lation of South Korea is double what 
North Korea’s population is. 

Military. Active armed forces, larger 
than North Korea. 

And you can go through the whole list. 


I find it a little hard to believe that we 
are jeopardizing, by any ground force 
withdrawal from Korea, our allies there. 
I find it hard to believe that, after a 
quarter of a century since the end of the 
conflict out there, we have to continue 
to keep a sizable ground force in that 
area. 

And, finally, the question was raised 
on cost. I do not think we are approach- 
ing this on a cost basis, but there is one 
cost I do not hear referred to, and that 
is the cost to our military and their de- 
pendents who are endeavoring to live in 
that country, as are so many overseas, 
with the declining dollar. 

I would commend the Members to read 
an article which appeared in Army 
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Times on April 10, called, “Seoul Housing 
Situation Called Grim.” 

For many reasons, I think the Presi- 
dent’s position is right. I think it needs 
support. I am constrained to oppose the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Stratton) and to 
support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWIN- 
SKI). 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. PRIcE, 
TREEN, and Bearp of Tennessee yielded 
their time to Mr. STRATTON.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard a lot of military experts in 
this House on both sides of the aisle, but 
I think we ought to remember the fact 
that the military experts who are in uni- 
form, the people who are most familiar 
with Asia, all told us that this troop 
withdrawal was a risky step. I do not 
care which Member of Congress is going 
to reassure you to the contrary, it just is 
not so, in the view of those who know 
the situation best. I do not care what 
President Park may have told the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Soxarz), but 
he certainly did not tell us what he told 
the gentleman from New York. We 
talked with him for over an hour in the 
Blue House, and he shared this concern 
over American troop withdrawals that 
all of the other leaders throughout Asia 
expressed to us. 

There is only one simple issue in- 
volved here, and that is that if you do 
believe this is a risky decision, and if you 
believe that ours should be a government 
of checks and balances, where the Con- 
gress should be in at the takeoffs as well 
as the crash landings, then my amend- 
ment will give the Congress the oppor- 
tunity to really be consulted, to have an 
opportunity to review and make a deci- 
sion at each period involved in the troop 
withdrawals from Korea. 

What we are refusing to do is to give 
anybody a blank check. He is a great 
President. I voted for him. He has a lot 
of good points; but I do not think we 
ought to leave this decision entirely and 
exclusively up to Jimmy Carter. 

I think this House and this Congress 
have a right to know what 1s going on, 
not just what a sense of Congress reso- 
lution might extract out of the gener- 
osity of the Executive. We ought to re- 
quire that consultation by law. 

The only way to get attention down 
there on Pennsylvania Avenue is to cut 
off their water. We are cutting off this 
particular water at the end of the year. 
If they want more water, they are going 
to have to come in and explain all the 
things that the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI) and I both want them 
to report on. The only difference is that 
his substitute is just words, words, words, 
It does not do anything. If we enact the 
Stratton amendment, they will be re- 
quired to come to us and tell us what is 
happening in the crucial military situa- 
tion in Korea. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WOLFF). 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I would 
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like to read to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON) some words, words, 
words: 

The President is after all Commander in 
Chief... he is the only One who can prop- 
erly negotiate with foreign governments... 
Congress can block anything he does .. . 
foreign governments are not really going to 
be deterred by what he says .. . I wonder if 
President Kennedy could have gotten Khru- 
shchev to back down in the Cuban missile 
crisis in 1962... 


Those are words, words, words of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON). 

Perhaps the gentleman would like to 
change the Constitution and change the 
composition of our Armed Forces. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DERWINSKI). 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. STRATTON) 
and I have identical views on the neces- 
sity of continued solid support for the 
Republic of Korea. The difference here 
lies in the application of language to the 
Chief Executive. 

I personally feel that the language I 
am offering, which I again remind the 
Members is accepted by the Senate, pro- 
vides for enough detailed requirements 
of the President for full and advanced 
consultation with the Congress that the 
fears the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) has on arbitrary withdrawal 
just will not occur. 


To complain about misuse of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is not the issue here. If 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are being ne- 
glected or if their advice is not being tak- 
en, the gentlemen on the Committee on 
Armed Services can straighten out the 
law and provide for communication be- 
tween the President and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to see that their advice or views 
are taken into account if you feel they 
are being overlooked. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment gives 
that proper touch of flexibility which the 
Chief Executive has to have to serve in 
the position of responsibility which any 
Chief Executive has. I provide for ad- 
vance consultation. Furthermore, Mr. 
Chairman, with respect to being a friend 
and a supporter of Korea, I do not think 
my amendment does any disservice to 
that country at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZaBLocKI) to close debate. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, just as 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. DER- 
WINSKI) is, I, too, am concerned that 
Congress be fully apprised and con- 
sulted when the President makes a deci- 
sion on withdrawing troops from Korea. 

The President has agreed, Mr. Chair- 
man, to undertake full review of the im- 
pact of the withdrawal and report to the 
Congress on the results of the review. 

Furthermore, it is very clear that the 
withdrawal will be over 4 to 5 years; and 
as far as the review is concerned, the 
President has postponed the first phase 
of the U.S. troop withdrawal for 1 year 
so as to give the Congress sufficient time 
to consider the question of equipment 
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transfer in conjunction with the with- 
drawal of U.S. forces. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge that 
the committee adopt the substitute 
amendment and defeat the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr, DERWINSKI) as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—ayes 212, noes 189, 
not voting 31, as follows: 


[Roll No. 628] 
AYES—212 


Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Calif, 


Addabbo 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif. Jordan 
Burton, John Kastenmeier 
Burton, Phillip Kelly 
Carney Kildee 
Carr Kostmayer 
Cavanaugh Krebs 
Cederberg LaFalce 
Chisholm Leach 
Clausen, Lederer 

Don H. Leggett 
Clay Lehman 
Conable Long, La. 
Conte Lundine 
Corman McCloskey 
Cornell McCormack 
Cornwell McEwen 
Cotter McFall 
Coughlin McHugh 
D'Amours McKay 
Danielson McKinney 
Derrick Marks 
Derwinski Marlenee 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers, Michael 


Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quie 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Simon 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
St Germain 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Udall 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 


y 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo, 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford,Tenn. 
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Abdnor 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla, 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Chappell 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Corcoran 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W, 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncan, Oreg. 


Duncan, Tenn. 


Edwards, Ala. 


Edwards, Okla. 


Emery 
English 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Findley 
Fish 
Flippo 
Flowers 


Breaux 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Caputo 
Cochran 
Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 
Dent 

Eilberg 
Fraser 
Giaimo 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


NOES—189 


Flynt 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frey 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jenrette 


Johnson, Colo. 


Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif, 
Lloyd, Tenn, 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McDonald 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marriott 
Martin 
Milford 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Hawkins 
Jenkins 
Le Fante 
McDade 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Mathis 
Moss 
Risenhoover 
Rodino 


On this vote: 
Mr. Eilberg for, with Mr. Teague against. 


Mr. Burke of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 


Breaux against. 


Mr. Hawkins for, with Mr. Risenhoover 


against. 
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Mottl 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Oakar 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Poage 

Price 
Quillen 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roncalio 
Rose 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Steed 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thone 
Treen 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—31 


Ryan 
Sarasin 

Sisk 

Teague 
Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Whalen 
Wilson, C. H. 
Young, Tex. 


Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Dent against. 


Mrs. 


SMITH of Nebraska, Messrs. 


stitute for the amendment was agreed 
to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON), as 


amended. 
RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. BLOUIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 279, noes 117, 
not voting 36, as follows: 


[Roll No. 629] 


AYES—279 


Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krueger 
LaFalce 


Abdnor 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dicks 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 


Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDonald 
McKay 
McKinney 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Ill, 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Panetta 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 


ROUSSELOT, KRUEGER, and DE LA 
GARZA changed their vote from “aye” 
to “no.” 
Mr. HEFTEL and Mr. LEACH changed 
their vote from “no” to “aye.” 
So the amendment offered as a sub- 
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Edwards, Okla. 
Emery 

English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 


Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Levitas 
Livingston 


Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
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Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferetti 


Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Simon 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 

Steers 


Steiger 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Trible 
Tucker 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 


NOES—117 


Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Evans, Colo. 
Fary 

Fascell 
Fenwick 
Ford, Mich. 
Green 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Holtzman Rooney 
Jacobs Rosenthal 
Johnson, Calif. Roybal 
Johnson, Colo. Scheuer 
Kastenmeier Schroeder 
Burke, Calif. Keys Seiberling 
Burton, John Kildee Sharp 
Burton, Phillip Krebs Solarz 
Carr Leach St Germain 
Cavanaugh Luken Staggers 
Chappell Lundine Stokes 
Chisholm McCormack Studds 
Clay McEwen Thompson 
Coleman McFall Traxler 
Corman McHugh Udall 
Cornell Mattox Vento 
Danielson Meeds Waxman 
Delaney Metcalfe Weaver 
Dellums Meyner Weiss 
Derrick Mikulski Wirth 
Dickinson Mikva wolff 
Dingell Mineta Yates 
Downey Mitchell, Md. Yatron 
Drinan Moffett Zablocki 
Early Moorhead, Pa. 

Eckhardt Myers, Gary 


NOT VOTING—36 


Giaimo Rodino 
Hawkins Sarasin 
Jenkins Sisk 

Le Fante Stark 
McDade Stockman 
Madigan Teague 
Maguire Tsongas 
Markey Ullman 
Mathis Van Deeriin 
Miller, Calif. Whalen 
Moss Wilson, C. H. 
Risenhoover Young, Tex. 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 


Nedzi 
Nolan 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pike 
Price 
Rahall 
Reuss 
Richmond 


Baucus 
Breaux 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Caputo 
Cochran 
Collins, Ii. 
Conyers 
Dent 
Diggs 
Eilberg 
Fraser 

So the amendment, as amended, was 


agreed to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, at the 
present time we are at page 18, section 
20. Will the Clerk read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not 
read section 20. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, it is 
normal that the Clerk would read the 
section. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the bill be 
considered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 20. (a) Section 8(d) of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, and for other purposes”, approved 
January 12, 1971, is amended in the second 
sentence by striking out “Additionally, the 
President shall also submit a quarterly re- 
port to the Congress” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “The annual presentation materials 
for security assistance programs shall include 
a table”. 

(b) Section 408(b) of the International 
Security Assistance and Arms Export Con- 
trol Act of 1976 is amended by striking out 
“(1)" and by repealing paragraph (2). 

(c) (1) The International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976 is 
amended—. 

(A) in section 202, by striking out “(a)” 
immediately after “Src. 202.” and by repeal- 
ing subsection (b); 

(B) by repealing section 217; 

(C) by repealing section 218; and 

(D) in section 407, by striking out “(a)” 
and by repealing subsection (b). 

(2) The International Security Assistance 
Act of 1977 is amended— 

(A) in section 9— 

(i) by striking out "REVIEW OF” in the 
section heading; 

(ii) by striking out 
after “Sec. 9.""; and 

(ili) by repealing subsections (b) through 
(e); and 

(B) by repealing section 23. 

(3) Section 5 of the Emergency Security 
Assistance Act of 1973 is repealed. 

(4) Section 17 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1974 is repealed. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that section 20 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I thought the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin was going to 
move that the Committee rise. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, there 
are one or two minor amendments that 
this side is prepared to accept, and then 
the Committee would rise. If we have the 
section considered as read, the amend- 
ments may be in order. 

It is not the intention of the manager 
of the bill to go past the two amendments 
that we will accept. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, I say to 
the Chairman that if the remainder of 
the bill is considered as read, the Chair- 
man can also make a motion at any time 
to cut off debate tomorrow when we go 
back into Committee. I wonder if that is 
the gentleman’s intention. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, that 
is not my intention. 

Mr. Chairman, I think rather than to 
take any further time, I would say to the 
gentleman from Maryland that if he 


“(a)” immediately 
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would not object to the unanimous-con- 
sent request to have section 20 of the bill 
considered as read and printed in the 
ReEcorpD, it would be my intention to move 
after that unanimous-consent request is 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAUMAN. With that understand- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my re- 
ervation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 20? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Fuqua, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12514) to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act to authorize interna- 
tional security assistance programs for 
fiscal year 1979, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill H.R. 12514, presently under con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may be 
permitted to extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous material on the 
Wright amendment to the Fascell 
amendment to H.R. 12514, foreign as- 
sistance authorization for fiscal year 
1979, which was adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole earlier today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 


There was no objection. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIVING 
CERTAIN POINTS OF ORDER 
AGAINST H.R. 13635, DEFENSE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1979 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 95-1406) on the resolution 
(H. Res. 1291) waiving certain points of 
order against the bill (H.R. 13635) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1979, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


THE SEABROOK POWER STATION 


(Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve anyone can disagree with the eval- 
uation of the ongoing Government pro- 
cedure concerning the licensing of the 
Seabrook, N.H., nuclear power station as 
an example of a complete breakdown in 
a Government process. 

The regulation process for the licensing 
of the construction of this power station 
has been in progress over 5 years. The 
on-again, off-again issuance of construc- 
tion permits, concerning a basically 
standard electrical generating station of 
which dozens have been constructed, is 
intolerable. The editorial from the 
Washington Post of July 9, 1978, which 
I would like to include at the close of 
my remarks, clearly supports this 
evaluation. 

I have followed the development and 
use of regulation procedures covering 
nuclear powerplant licensing since their 
inception. No legislative changes are 
needed to permit efficient regulatory ac- 
tions to be taken. Rational and disci- 
plined procedures and decisions under 
present law could eliminate the “ludi- 
crous” activities which are taking place 
at the present time. The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 9, 1978] 

THE SEABROOK REACTOR 


As an example of reasonable and orderly 
public policy, the case of the Seabrook nu- 
clear reactor is ludicrous. Now, two years 
after it issued the construction permits, the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission has quer- 
ulously suspended them, again, while it con- 
siders, again, whether the plant is being built 
in the right place. It’s more than just bad 
administration. The procedural tangle indi- 
cates deep indecision on basic energy issues 
throughout the government and the country. 
Officials who don't like the substantive ques- 
tions are fighting guerrilla warfare through 
the procedural thickets. The country is not 
moving toward a consensus regarding nuclear 
power but rather, if we are right in taking 
Seabrook as an indicator, the differences of 
opinion are becoming deeper. 

Seabrook, a large plant under construction 
on the New Hampshire coast, is far from 
unique, There are more than two dozen nu- 
clear stations of the same or larger scale 
under construction, or even in operation, 
throughout the country. For reasons that are 
local as well as general, Seabrook has be- 
come a symbol. 

It was more than five years ago that the 
builder, the Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire, submitted its application to the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. The NRC 
issued construction permits in mid-1976. But 
in November 1976, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency’s regional director reversed 
himself and withdrew his previous approval 
of a cooling system using seawater. That re- 
opened the question of the site, because 
none of the site reviews had contemplated 
any other cooling system. In February 1977, 
the NRC suspended the construction per- 
mits. Through the spring and summer, in- 
cidentally, there were large protest demon- 
strations at the site. 

In June 1977 the head of the EPA, Douglas 
Costle, overruled his regional director and 
approved seawater cooling. In July, the NRC's 
licensing board arrived at a finding that no 
alternative site was preferable. The NRC 
then reinstated the construction permits. 
But there was a court challenge to the Cos- 
tle decision, and last February a federal 
court of appeals overturned it on procedural 
grounds. In April an appeals board within 
the NRC found thet the licensing board's 
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review of the site issue had been inadequate. 
And that—if you are still with us—has led 
the NRC to suspend the construction per- 
mits a second time. There the matter will 
presumably rest while Mr. Costle Makes up 
his mind once again, by an improved proce- 
dure, and the divided NRC undertakes still 
another site review. 

The Carter administration wants legisla- 
tion to speed up the nuclear-licensing proc- 
ess. But the licensing of a large nuclear re- 
actor is properly a long and arduous process. 
It is right for the regulators to set very wide 
limits on the inquiry and to review health 
and environmental questions with care. The 
fault in the present procedure is not merely 
that it is slow, but that it also seems not to 
produce firm decisions. 

The NRC last year said that the Seabrook 
case “has been widely depicted as a serious 
failure of governmental process to resolve 
central issues . . . a paradigm of fregmented 
and uncoordinated government decision- 
making on energy matters and of a system 
strangling itself and the economy in red 
tape.” The NRC repeated that description in 
its latest decision, acknowledging unhappily 
that it remains valid today. It remains valid, 
we might add, as a description of wider areas 
of American energy policy than nuclear li- 
censing alone. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT AND PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


(Mr. DAN DANIEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Senate adopted an amend- 
ment to H.R. 9214, authorizing U.S. par- 
ticipation in the so-called Witteveen Fi- 
nancial Facility proposed by Virginia’s 
Senator Harry F. BYRD, JR., and requir- 
ing a balanced Federal budget by fiscal 
year 1981. This is good news to those 
of us who share the Senator’s belief in 
fiscal integrity, and hopefully the House 
will retain this provision when the bill 
returns from conference. 

By a vote of 58 yeas to 28 nays, the 
Senate took a stand for fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

Senator Byrp is to be congratulated 
for his leadership in this move, and for 
his longtime dedication to sound prin- 
ciples insofar as the entire matter of 
Federal Government spending and taxa- 
tion is concerned. 

Recently, the Senator made a state- 
ment regarding the national debt limit 
increase. His statement is worthy of re- 
view by the Members of the House, and 
I include it, along with an accompany- 
ing editorial statement from the Lynch- 
burg, Va., News, in the Record at this 
point. 

THE Pusitic Dest AND PUBLIC INTEREST 

(By Senator Harry F. BYRD, Jr.) 

The financial condition of the govern- 
ment affects the well-being of every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 

I believe that in this summer of 1978, the 
citizens of our country are far more aware 
of the impact of government finance upon 
their lives than they were a few years ago, 
or even a few months ago. 

As I see it, this growing awareness is both 
@ cause and an effect of Proposition 13 in 
California and the much-publicized “tax- 
payer's revolt” all around the nation. 

It must be seen as a cause of these cele- 
brated events, because if taxpayers were un- 
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aware of the dangers of ever-growing gov- 
ernment debt, then Proposition 13 would 
have failed and the taxpayer's revolt would 
not have gotten off the ground. 

At the same time, the citizen awareness 
which led to the anti-high-tax and anti-big- 
spending mood in our country has in turn 
been spurred by the success of Proposition 
13 and the growth of groups and movements 
around the country dedicated to reduced 
spending, reduced taxes and balanced 
budgets. 

In this climate, I believe the national debt 
should be understood as the important issues 
that it is. 

There is a marked tendency for legislators 
and executive officials of the government to 
have less than burning concern for the need 
to practice economy and keep public debt 
under control. Back in 1821, the French 
economist Jean Baptiste Say wrote this in 
“A Treatise On Political Economy”: 

An individual is fully sensible of any value 
of the article he is consuming; it has prob- 
ably cost him a world of labour, perseverance 
and economy; he can easily balance the sat- 
isfaction he derives from its consumption 
against the loss it will involve. But a gov- 
ernment is not so immediately interested in 
regularity and economy, nor does it so soon 
feel the ill consequences of the opposite 
qualities. 

But the attitude of indifference toward 
excessive spending and excessive debt will 
not do today. The people are demanding a 
change. 

Let us look at the proposed debt limit in- 
crease and the background information on 
the state of federal finances. 

The statutory debt limit is now $752 bil- 
lion of which $400 billion is subject to per- 
manent limitation and $352 billion is sub- 
ject to temporary limitation. 

The temporary limitation will expire on 
July 31, and the Administration is recom- 
mending to the Senate that the debt ceiling 
be increased by $62 billion, from $752 bil- 
lion to $814 billion for the period ending 
March 31, 1979. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Taxation and Debt Management of the Fi- 
nance Committee, I had an opportunity to 
chair hearings on this specific legislation 
and other hearings dealing generally with 
the problems associated with our national 
debt. 

These hearings have deepened my belief 
that the crucial domestic problem before 
us today is inflation. 

At the heart of our inability to control 
inflation is the lack of commitment by pol- 
icymakers in Washington to get government 
spending under control and reduce stagger- 
ing budget deficits. Federal deficits have ac- 
cumulated and accelerated. This has fueled 
inflation. 

Piled one upon another these deficits 
have caused an enormous increase in our 
public debt. The current ‘recommendation 
of the Administration of $814 billion is more 
than double the total statutory debt limit 
of $395 billion which was enacted on June 
30, 1971, a little more than eight years 
ago. 

There is no relief in sight in the rapid 
increase in the debt. At the hearing on 
the debt limit increase conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Taxation and Debt Man- 
agement of the Finance Committee, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Blumenthal testified 
that during the 14-month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, the increase in the debt will 
be $99 billion. 

This is the largest 14-month increase in 
the history of our nation. 

The cause of this continuing growth of 
our debt is the insatiable appetite of our 
government for more and more spending. 

Instead of following a prudent course, the 
Congress has chosen to adopt one spending 
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program after another. The Federal deficit 
has ranged from $50 to $60 billion in the 
past several years and is estimated to be 
$51 billion for the current fiscal year, fiscal 
year 1978. 

Conventional wisdom in Washington dis- 
misses our Federal debt. 

One popular view is that deficits are 
necessary to stimulate our economy. Gov- 
ernment spending is said to employ resources 
that would otherwise be idle. 

Concern about government deficits is dis- 
missed by asserting that all that needs to 
be done is to add it to the national debt. 

Concern for our debt is dismissed with 
& simple reply: “Don't Worry About the 
Debt—We Owe it to Ourselves.” The view 
is that the Federal government is not like 
you and me. It can continue to borrow and 
spend without restraint and will never have 
to pay its bills. 

The assumption that we owe the debt to 
ourselves is not accurate. I prepared tables 
showing the actual ownership of the public 
debt, and I ask unanimous consent that these 
tables be printed at this point in the Record. 

As of April 30, 1978, thirty-five percent of 
the total debt of $736.6 billion was held by 
government agencies, Even this debt is not 
debt which we could consider to be owed to 
ourselves. 

One hundred fifty-four billion dollars ($154 
billion) of the debt was held by government 
accounts such as Social Security trust funds. 
This is a debt which we owe to Social Se- 
curity recipients and other beneficiaries of 
trust funds which have purchased our gov- 
ernment securities, 

To say that we don’t need to repay this 
debt would not only be highly irresponsible, 
but would be disastrous to the 33 million 
Americans who depend upon Social Security 
benefits. 

The other portion of the government held 
debt was $103.5 billion held by the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Sixty-five percent of our debt was held by 
private accounts, This amounted to $479.5 
billion. 

The second table shows that 21 percent of 
this $479.5 billion of privately-held govern- 
ment bonds is held by commercial banks; 
another 22 percent by individuals; 
another 8 percent by insurance companies, 
mutual savings banks and corporations; an- 
other 13 percent by State and local govern- 
ments; another 25 percent by foreign in- 
vestors, another 11 percent by savings and 
loan associations, nonprofit institutions, cor- 
porate pension trust funds, and dealers and 
brokers. 

To dismiss this debt with the cavalier ap- 
proach that it is not important because “We 
owe it to ourselves” misses the point that 
debt really is owed to various segments of our 
population (and to a lesser extent, to for- 
eigners). 

Millions of citizens, banks, pension plans, 
companies and local governments own the 
debt. 

If these accounts were not honored, there 
would be a national catastrophe. Our money 
and banking system would be crippled, if not 
destroyed, and so would all those who ulti- 
mately hold the debt. 

Furthermore, foreign ownership of our debt 
is steadily increasing. During the ten-year 
period from 1968 to the present, our foreign 
debt has increased more than tenfold. In 
1968, the debt held by foreign sources was $11 
billion, while today foreign governments hold 
$120 billion of United States government 
bonds or notes. 

Of the current foreign debt, about 65 per- 
cent consists of short-term securities matur- 
ing in one year or less. 

As of April, 1978, foreign official accounts 
held 94 percent of the $120 billion in debt 
securities owned by foreigners. 
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The major foreign holdings of public debt 
aggregated by country include the following: 
Germany, $31.3 billion; Japan, $24.5 billion; 
Middle East and African Oil Exporting coun- 
tries, $15.1 billion; and United Kingdom, $9.4 
billion, 

The Federal government must realize that 
it cannot continue to spend without some 
day having to meet its obligations. 

The magnitude of our debt and its burdens 
upon our citizens is demonstrated by the cost 
of servicing the debt. 

The gross interest for the Federal debt for 
fiscal year 1979 is estimated to be $56 billion. 

This is almost 30 percent of the total re- 
ceipts to be collected from personal income 
taxes. The interest cost if more than the 
combined 1979 estimated expenditures for 
the Departments of Commerce, Housing and 
Urban Development, Interior, Labor, and 
Energy. 

The growth in our Federal debt is indica- 
tive of the growth in the size of our Federal 
government. We are now deeply entrenched 
in an era of big government—too big. 

More and more of our resources are devoted 
to govern nent activities, at the expense of 
our private economy. 

Uncontrolled government spending and the 
resultant huge deficits and debt, continually 
feed the fires of inflation. 

Expenditures must be paid for either by 
direct taxes or by inflation. 

Inflation is a tax. It is hidden tax and a 
cruel tax because it hits hardest those with 
low and middle incomes and those on fixed 
incomes, 

We cannot be lulled into the false belief 
that we can spend without taxation—and the 
burden of taxation today is heavy indeed. 

Despite widespread pay increases, the med- 
ian family income in the United States in 
1977, after discounting inflation, was almost 
exactly the same as it was in 1973 and only 
slightly above what it was in 1969. By way of 
contrast, median family income in real dol- 
lars rose by 35 percent in the 1960's. 

The greatest source of government rev- 
enues is today the individual income tax, 
followed by the corporate income tax. Ameri- 
can workers and the business community, the 
very groups which contribute the most to our 
economy are the ones who are hurt the most 
by the government’s excessive spending. 
Their taxes pay the government’s bills. 

These hard-working Americans, the gov- 
ernment’s billpayers, are in an angry mood. 

In Proposition 13 and in the many move- 
ments that make up the taxpayers’ revolt, 
they are letting government know that they 
will demand accountability of their public 
officials. 

It is time for a firm commitment to control 
of federal deficits and federal debt. 

Although the Finance Committee has re- 
ported the Administration’s recommenda- 
tions to the Senate, I cannot support an in- 
crease of $62 billion in the statutory debt 
limit for an eight-month period. This legisla- 
tion reflects a continuing lack of commit- 
ment on the part of the Congress and the 
Administration to reduce our budget deficits. 

Failure to control the government’s deficit 
and debt is a violation of the public interest. 

As a protest against this failure, I shall vote 
against the proposed increase in the debt 
ceiling. 


[From the Lynchburg (Va.) News, July 28, 
1978] 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING: 

DISASTER” 

The United States has only two major 

problems: national security, represented by 

our declining ability to defend ourselves 

against the Soviet Union; and the scope and 
cost of government. 


All other problems—energy, productivity, 
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taxes, you name them—are but the trees in 
those two forests. 

And yet our attention is focused daily, by 
the news media, government officials and 
bureaucrats, on the trees. Our newspapers 
and newscasts are filled with reports on 
these minor issues—issues which would 
quickly become irrelevant, and indeed pass 
out of existence—if we do not solve the 
two major problems. 

Rarely do we see them mentioned—in 
comparison with the flood of words devoted 
to the minor issues. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd Jr. callcd attention 
to one of them last week: the scope and cost 
of government. In those newspapers which 
printed even references to it, what he had 
to say was buried among the debris of lesser 
things. What he said affects, in his words, 
“every man, woman, and child in this 
country.” 

Mr. Byrd is chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Taxation and Debt Management of 
the Senate Finance Committee. His subcom- 
mittee was holding hearings on the Carter 
Administration’s request to increase the 
statutory national debt ceiling from its pres- 
ent $752 billion to $851 billion by the end 
of fiscal 1979. 

That is an increase of $99 billion in a 14- 
month period. More than a $7 billion debt 
increase per month. That $99 billion is more 
than the total cost of Government in 1965. 

In a lengthy exchange of views with 
Treasury Secretary Michael Blumenthal, Mr. 
Byrd got Blumenthal to admit that some- 
thing had to be done to cut government 
spending. But Mr. Blumenthal didn’t know 
what could be done. He held out no hope 
that anything would be done. Now, or ever. 

He deplored the national debt, but he 
offered no plans for paying it. 

He admitted the people were overtaxed, 
but he held out no hope for reducing taxes. 

Mr. Blumenthal, in short, advocated, 
however reluctantly he professed to do so, 
that we continue to spend more and more 
and run up higher and higher debts. 

This is what the Federal Government has 
been doing for the past 20 years. It has all 
but ruined the dollar, shrunk savings and 
insurance policies by inflation, and driven 
the cost of living to the point where incomes 
today are actually lower than they were 
five years ago in purchasing value. We are 
losing ground. 

Meanwhile, we are paying over $56 billion 
each year in interest on that $732 billion 
debt. The interest will go much higher when 
we add another $100 billion to it in the next 
14 months. 

The Congress has shown no indication 
whatsoever of cutting expenses. Neither has 
the Carter Administration, which cam- 
paigned so loudly against our “bloated, 
wasteful, mismanaged” government, nor the 
Congress. 

The Federal bureaucracy has become so 
unmanageable that the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare alone ad- 
mitted to losing over $6 billion last year due 
to waste, mismanagement and fraud. The 
Inspector General says it lost over $7 billion 
and puts that as a “conservative” estimate. 
That $7 billion loss is twice as much as all 
Virginia taxpayers paid into the Federal 
treasury last year. To this day, although 
deploring this incredible loss, neither Mr. 
Califano, head of HEW, or Mr. Carter him- 
self have taken any steps to prevent its 
reoccurrence. 

Even as Mr. Blumenthal was admitting 
that the cost of government had to be 
curbed, the Senate was passing a bill “re- 
organizing" the White House by authorizing 
25 Presidential aides at $57,500 each—an in- 
crease of 50 percent over current authoriza- 
tion; 25 staffers at $52,500 each; 5 at $47,500 
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and (an unlimited number) at $42,423 each. 
In addition, the Senate refused to put any 
limit on what the President can spend for 
entertainment. 

(Mr. Carter also criticized President Ford 
for having so many highly-paid staff mem- 
bers, and promised to reduce the number if 
elected. He has actually increased the num- 
ber, and now the Senate has added even 
more.) 

At the same time the Senate is pushing 
appropriations for another office building. 
Originally predicted to cost less than $50 
million, its cost now exceeds $200 million. 

The Federal Government has reached the 
point where it is totally out of control. The 
President and the Congress, with a few ex- 
ceptions such as Senator Byrd, absolutely 
refuse to cut spending or begin paying the 
national debt. Instead, they continue to 
spend more and borrow more. They are 
wrecking the economy and bankrupting all 
of us. 

There isn’t much time left, if we are to 
salvage anything of our savings, insurance, 
pensions, paychecks, If we continue to let 
these people run the Government, they are 
going to run us into the ground. 

What can we do? We have one weapon to 
protect ourselves: a tax revolt via the voting 
booths. We must vote ourselves tax cuts, and 
we must not elect any candidate who does 
not unequivocally promise to vote against all 
further increases in Federal spending. If the 
two major political parties refuse to put up 
such candidates, then we, the people, are 
going to have to find our own. 


THE BUGABOO OF GOVERNMENT 
REGULATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. SIKES), is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
press commentary stated that new reg- 
ulations proposed by Government would 
increase inflation, involve large new costs 
for consumers and increase the total of 
regulations and form-filling required by 
business and industry. All of this stems 
from antipollution laws, auto regulation, 
job safety requirements, and other Fed- 
eral rules already on the books and now 
taking effect. Many of the regulations 
have noble motives, safety, clean air, 
et cetera, but they mean more increases 
in the cost of living and more regula- 
tions are being turned out every day. 

This appears in direct contrast to the 
stated objectives of the White House and 
the Congress for reducing the number 
of regulations which the public now has 
to endure. 


Possibly the biggest bugaboo of the 
times to industry or business is Govern- 
ment regulation. The number of regula- 
tions is growing at a phenomenal rate. 
These burgeoning regulations are affect- 
ing the average citizen in many impor- 
tant and costly ways. The percentage of 
increase in costs associated with Gov- 
ernment regulations is rising faster than 
that of the Federal budget as a whole; 
faster than population growth and, faster 
than growth of national product. An in- 
separable accompaniment to Govern- 
ment regulations is form filling. The 
astronomical amount of paperwork now 
required is a nightmare for many busi- 
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nessmen. They feel that they require a 
certified public accountant at one’s elbow 
and a lawyer at the other to stay out of 
jail and to keep their businesses operat- 
ing. The spiraling cost of Government 
to which these regulations contribute is 
partially responsible for the proposition 
13 type attitude toward Government. 

For example, Government regulations 
on automobiles increased the price of the 
average 1978 automobile by $666. The 
total cost of compliance, or the invisible 
tax bite, of regulations on this industry 
alone for 1978 will be over $7 billion. The 
total cost of compliance with Federal 
regulations in 1978 is estimated to be 
$97.1 billion or approximately $500 for 
every man, woman, and child in this 
Nation. These compliance costs are 
largely being paid by the private sector 
since administrative costs represent just 
under $5 billion of the total estimated 
cost of Federal regulation. Clearly, the 
costs businesses incur in complying with 
Federal regulations are passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices. 

The sheer numbers of Federal regula- 
tions explain why their estimated cost 
will exceed $100 billion in the coming 
fiscal year. The U.S. Code of Federal 
Regulations, as of 1976, contained 73,- 
149 pages and the Federal Register, the 
main recording instrument for Federal 
regulations, contained over 65,000 pages 
of regulations that had been issued by 
the 86 Federal regulatory agencies. All 
total, these 86 Federal agencies admin- 
ister 1,000 different regulatory programs, 
produce more than 10,000 new regula- 
tions per year, and employ more than 
100,000 persons. 

The Challenge of Regulatory Reform, 
the report of the President’s Domestic 
Council Review Group on Regulatory Re- 
form, offered three fundamental conclu- 
sions about our present regulatory sys- 
tem: First, some regulations have out- 
lived their usefulness; second, where 
Federal intervention is needed, much 
regulation has been ineffective or ineffi- 
cient because the agencies have insuffi- 
cient tools to do the job they are 
assigned; and third, greater efforts are 
needed to determine the social and eco- 
nomic impacts of regulation. 


Regulatory reform is not a question of 
being for or against regulation. A cer- 
tain degree of regulation is required in a 
modern society but enough is enough. 
While the need for certain forms of reg- 
ulation is clear, the need for change is 
also equally apparent. The difficult task 
we face is identifying those sensible 
changes that can be made through the 
regulatory process so that we can achieve 
the national goals we desire (more job 
safety, less pollution, wildlife conserva- 
tion) with a minimum of adverse im- 
pact on other national objectives (low 
unemployment and inflation) . The effect 
of needless and ineffective regulation is 
felt by the Nation in the form of reduced 
incentives and a reduced rate of innova- 
tion. They retard initiative. They stifle 
business. The adverse consequences of 
governmental intervention in business 
decisions range from higher prices for 
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products in regulated industries to use- 
less regulations that impede competition 
and waste energy when established na- 
tional policy is to achieve just the oppo- 
site. The increase in governmental reg- 
ulation is causing American business to 
become overwhelmed with its attempts 
to comply with the plethora of regula- 
tions that flood them. This maze of bu- 
reaucratic redtape increasingly diverts 
management attention from traditional 
product development and from produc- 
tion and product-marketing activities 
designed to produce new and better 
products. It even impedes efforts to meet 
Government-imposed social require- 
ments. One of the worst examples of 
overregulation is in the development of 
nuclear powerplants. Between the courts 
and Government regulations, this be- 
comes an almost insurmountable under- 
taking, one which has cost this country 
untold amounts of a needed new source 
of energy. 

Possibly an economic impact state- 
ment should be required with each new 
regulation that is issued, even though 
it would involve even more paperwork. 
The decisionmakers within regulatory 
agencies should be required to carefully 
examine the costs and other adverse ef- 
fects of proposed regulations before the 
regulations are put into force. Govern- 
ment regulation should only be under- 
taken where the additional costs of reg- 
ulations equal the additional benefits to 
the American people, and no further. 
Excessive regulation—where the regula- 
tory action costs more than it yields—is 
nonproductive and should be avoided. 

The Congress should periodically re- 
view every regulatory agency of the Fed- 
eral Government via a “sunset law” to 
determine whether an agency continues 
to be needed or whether modification of 
its purpose is needed. Many Government 
programs, not the least of which include 
regulatory agencies, tend to perpetuate 
their existence far beyond their initial 
need and justification. 

In my home State of Florida, the leg- 
islature enacted a “sunset law” in 1976 
with a periodic agency review schedule 
beginning in 1978. This law requires 
every State agency to be reestablished 
every 10 years by the legislature. The 
rationale behind this law is that it will 
force the legislature to examine agency 
performance and the need for their con- 
tinued existence. At least this procedure 
puts Government agencies on their toes. 
In 1978 12 State agencies faced legisla- 
tive review. Of those 12, 4 were abol- 
ished entirely and, with only 1 excep- 
tion, the remainder were substantially 
altered in purpose and regulatory scope. 
The Florida “sunset law” demonstrates 
that in our fast changing society the 
need for regulation arises and fades 
quickly and Government, if it is to re- 
main efficient and become more efficient, 
must rid itself of outdated regulatory 
bodies and modify others as regulatory 
needs change. 

Regulatory reform is a legitimate goal 
that has no simple solution. Bold inno- 
vation and vigorous competition, the two 
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key elements that have given our society 
our unprecedented national prosperity, 
are being choked by endless bureaucratic 
redtape. We cannot allow our Nation’s 
growth to be stalemated by regulations 
that are multiplying daily and place a 
Staggering, but often almost invisible, 
burden upon the American people. The 
tremendous cost of useless and ineffi- 
cient regulations are a problem com- 
mon to all because the taxpayer is foot- 
ing the bill and is in no mood to continue 
doing so. He sees a need for reform and 
he is demanding it now. But the simple 
fact remains—he is not getting reform 
in regulations, or form filling. 


THE END OF DECENCY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Fary) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this moment to express to my 
distinguished colleagues the shame I 
feel for the moral and intellectual degra- 
dation recently depicted in the film “The 
End,” the theme of which was directed 
and portrayed by actor Bert Reynolds. 

This shameful exhibition pointed pri- 
marily at the Polish peoples is not only 
offensive, but reaches the lowest point of 
impropriety with its offensive reference 
made to the “Polish National Anthem.” 
It is an unpardonable insult to the Polish 
people and, indirectly, an insult to the 
American national anthem, and all 
peoples of ethnic heritage of the world. 

The questionable propriety displayed 
by the motion picture industry in pre- 
senting this obscene production for “en- 
tertainment”’ is against the customs and 
manners of polite society, and such films 
should be censored by the motion picture 
industry. 

Thinking back on the early days of 
America, I recall the history of hard- 
ships and struggles our forefathers en- 
dured fighting for America’s freedom. I 
remember with pride the contributions 
made by the Polish patriot Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, the brilliant military en- 
gineer who laid out the fortification at 
West Point, and his defense strategy of 
amphibious maneuvers at the Battle of 
Saratoga expediting the final defeat and 
surrender of the British at Yorktown. 

Here again I recall from history an- 
other Polish hero of the American Revo- 
lution, Gen. Kazimierz Pulaski, who 
fought gallantly in the Battle of Savan- 
nah, Ga., where his body rests in sacred 
ground. On his monument are the words: 
“Perhaps a braver man than Pulaski 
never drew a sword.” 

Mr. Speaker, it grieves me to think of 
the stigma of disrepute labeled against 
the Polish peoples as a result of the film 
“The End.” The innuendoes as presented 
stain the memories of those great Polish 
patriots and thousands of other Polish 
Americans who not only fought for and 
help build, but contributed greatly to the 
arts and science of, our great country. 

If this type of film is permitted to be 
displayed, we have reached a low ebb in 
American behavior, as this ethnic slur 
is unpardonable and unforgivable. 
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Seldom do I frequent movie theaters, 
especially during these times, simply be- 
cause the type of films shown are not to 
my liking. However, in this instance I 
was informed by many of my friends of 
a particularly indecent motion picture 
“The End”, the theme of which was 
pointed at the Polish people. Bcause of 
their insistence, and as I had intended 
to be in Washington for the weekend, I 
decided it would be the opportune time to 
see the picture for myself. 

The title “The End” is most apropos. 
After sitting through this obnoxious ex- 
posé, it is the end for me, and I am cer- 
tain for many others who will not sup- 
port the motion picture industry if they 
persist in producing trash as portrayed 
in this film to recklessly slur and insult 
the Polish people, or any peoples. 

Mr. Speaker, by moral standards I con- 
sider myself to be a normal middle-class 
person, having been indoctrinated in 
my youth by my Polish-American immi- 
grant parents to respect my fellow hu- 
man beings (regardless of ethnic back- 
grounds), my country, and my church. 
During my lifetime, and particularly 
during my 30 years of public life, I have 
endeavored to live up to these principles. 

Words cannot express my feeling of 
chagrin to sit through this film and ex- 
perience the disgusting performance as 
depicted on the screen by professional 
actors not only using language of the 
gutter but to see and hear these actors 
degrade and demoralize the Polish 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, the southside of Chicago 
where I was raised and brought up has 
& population today of over 700,000 Polish- 
Americans—the largest group of Polish 
extraction outside of Warsaw, Poland. 
As one of this proud group of American 
citizens and who represent over 150,- 
000 Polish-Americans in the Congress, 
I resent the showing of this film for its 
degradation of all Polish-Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule—“Three Strikes 
and You're Out’’—has been challenged 
by a current film transported in inter- 
state commerce for sale and distribu- 
tion. Its message seems to be that three 
strikes—by malicious racial defamation, 
by filth and lewdness in its depiction, and 
by raising the question of “Organized 
Crime” for its sponsorship—is the cur- 
rent “in” thing. The film lists itself as 

a “Burt Reynolds Production”, stars 
Burt Reynolds, is coproduced by Burt 
Reynolds, and is directed—as you may 
have guessed—Burt Reynolds, the shy 
and retiring impresario so eager to share 
credits and profits. 

The first strike, Mr. Speaker, is the 
film's pitch to portray the Polish people 
of this Nation and world as a class, race, 
religion, and creed that is depraved, 
filthy, lewd, unpatriotic, stupid, and 
totally lacking in any virtue or redeem- 
ing quality. The Polish people are ex- 
posed by this film to contempt, derision, 
and obloquy that is directly productive 
of loss of standing and credibility. This 
loss of standing and credibility extends 
not only to Americans of Polish extrac- 
tion, but to Polish people everywhere in 
the world. 

This film condemns the Poles more 
completely than the veterinarian pre- 
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scribing the slaughter of a mangy lab af- 
flicted with renderpest in a flock of sheep. 

Each and every human being of Pol- 
ish identity—-whether by genetic strain, 
marital relation, surname, cultural, 
linguistic, or religious affiliation—is con- 
signed to the dust bin of civilization. 

The film, with disguised funereal 
humor suggests justification for the holo- 
caust in Poland between 1939 and 1945 
in which 6 million Poles, half of them 
Jews, were exterminated, and 2.5 mil- 
lion more deported as slave labor. The 
singling out of the Poles, among all the 
ethnic groups on the planet, is inten- 
tional, contrived, premeditated, and de- 
liberate. Let us face it. Irish is out this 
year, Jews are out, Bohemians went out 
years ago. They are not funny this year, 
so Polish was the answer. 

As the film goes, it depicts a Pole in an 
insane asylum driven there by, believe it 
or not, “Polish jokes” that tormented 
him in his childhood. The “jokes” are 
recapitulated. “Nobody” is the outstand- 
ing Pole of the year. A Polish identifica- 
tion consists of the excrement (described 
in a four-letter word) in his wallet. 

The Polish national anthem is vocal- 
ized, not by singing, but by anal passage 
of wind. The inmate's father is described 
as a “big, lousy, hairy sweaty Pollock” 
covered with sweat even when swim- 
ming, and a winner of nose-picking con- 
tests. Micturition, by reference to urinals, 
reference to sex and venereal disease, 
predominate. 

Throughout, this ethnic religious, 
linguistic, or other identifiable class of 
humans, are characterized as idiots, im- 
beciles, and morons in need of restraint 
(straitjackets) customarily employed 
in asylums, and called in the film a 
“Polish dinner jacket.” 

At common law, libel of an individual 
was a crime, and neither truth nor good 
motives constituted a defense. This ver- 
sion of the law was accepted in the col- 
onies. With some modifications made be- 
fore 1800 in the 13 Original States, the 
crime was continued with no suggestion 
of its abolition. 

Every State without exception, as well 
as the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico, have in the past made libel crim- 
inal. With respect to the Constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of speech, the Su- 
preme Court observed long after the first 
amendment was made applicable to the 
States: 

There are certain well-defined and nar- 
rowly limited classes of speech, the preven- 
tion and punishment of which have never 
been thought to raise any constitutional 
problem. These include the lewd and ob- 
scene, the profane, the libelous, and the 
insulting or ‘fighting’ words—those which 
by their very utterance inflict injury or tend 
to incite to an immediate breach of the 
peace, It has been well observed that such 
utterances are no essential part of any ex- 
position of ideas, and are of such slight so- 
cial value as a step to truth that any benefit 
that may be derived from them is clearly 
outweighed by the social interest in order 
and morality. ‘Resort to epithets or personal 
abuse is not in any proper sense communi- 
cation of information or opinion safeguarded 
by the Constitution, and its punishment as 
a criminal act would raise no question un- 
der that instrument. 
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This view by the Supreme Court was 
unanimous. 

The utterances in question here are 
not the daily grist of vituperative politi- 
cal debate. Nor do they represent the 
frothy imaginings of lunatics, or the 
“idle” gossip of a country town. They 
amount, instead, to a systematic ava- 
lanche of falsehoods that are being cir- 
culated in interstate commerce for the 
profit of the impresario. 

Intentional racial attacks are not new. 
What is new is the current existence of 
a controlling force in politics—mobile 
public opinion. What is new is the sys- 
tematic manipulation of that opinion by 
the use of calculated falsehood and 
vilification. 

The highest court of my State in 1925 
upheld a conviction, under an Illinois 
statute in force and effect for many years 
for group libel against members of the 
American Legion. The group attack in 
this instance is far more serious. To 
avoid the flak, one could resign from the 
Legion, but to avoid this attack at issue 
one cannot resign from his Polish origin. 

Citing this case with approval, the 
Supreme Court, per Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter pointed out: 


But if an utterance directed at an indi- 
vidual may be the object of criminal sanc- 
tions, we cannot deny to a State power to 
punish the same utterance directed at a 
defined group, * * *. Illinois did not have to 
look beyond her own borders or await the 
tragic experience of the last three decades to 
conclude that willful purveyors of falsehood 
concerning racial and religious groups pro- 
mote strife and tend powerfully to obstruct 
the manifold adjustments required for free, 
ordered life in a metropolitan polyglot com- 
munity. * * * In the face of this history 
and its frequent obligato of extreme racial 
and religious propaganda, we would deny ex- 
perience to say that the Illinois legislature 
was without reason in seeking ways to curb 
false or malicious defamation of racial and 
religious groups, made in public places and 
by means calculated to have a powerful emo- 
tional impact on those to whom it was 
presented. 

There are limits to the exercise of these 
liberties (of speech and of the press). ‘The 
danger in these times from the coercive ac- 
tivities of those who in the delusion of racial 
or religious conceit would incite violence and 
breaches of the peace in order to deprive 
others of their equal right to the exercise of 
their liberties, is emphasized by events fa- 
miliar to all. These and other transgressions 
of those limits the States appropriately may 
punish, 


No individual of Polish origin has been 
vilified by this film in terms of his own 
surname; each and every person of Polish 
heritage has been substantially dimin- 
ished by the attack on the group to which 
he must forever belong. On this point, 
the Supreme Court has held: 

Long ago this Court recognized that the 
economic rights of an individual may depend 
for the effectiveness of their enforcement on 
rights in the group, even though not for- 
mally corporate, to which he belongs. * * * 
It is not within our competence to confirm 
or deny claims of social scientists as to the 
dependence of the individual on the position 
of his racial or religious group in the com- 
munity. 

It would, however, be arrant dogmatism, 
quite outside the scope of our authority in 
passing on the powers of a State, for us to 
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deny that the Illinois legislature may war- 
rantably believe that a man’s job and his 
educational opportunities and the dignity 
accorded him may depend as much on the 
reputation of the racial and religious group 
to which he willy-nilly belongs, as it does 
on his own merits. This being so, we are 
precluded from saying that speech concededly 
punishable when immediately directed at in- 
dividuals cannot be outlawed if directed at 
groups with whose position and esteem in 
society the affiliated individual may be in- 
extricably involved. 


The second strike comes from the filth 
and lewdness of the malicious racial def- 
amation. Under the Federal Criminal 
Code it is a felony, punishable by im- 
prisonment of up to 5 years, a maximum 
fine of $5,000, or both, for anyone who, 
first, knowingly transports in interstate 
or foreign commerce; second, for the 
purpose of sale or distribution; third, any 
obscene, lewd, lascivious or filthy; fourth, 
film, or any other matter of indecent or 
immoral character. Such films are also 
unmailable under the postal statutes. 


Consistent with first amendment re- 
quirements, material is “obscene” when, 
considered as a whole, its predominant 
appeal is to prurient, shameful or morbid 
interest in sex, excretion or sado- 
masochism, as well as nudity, it goes sub- 
stantially beyond customary limits of 
candor in its description, and is utterly 
without redeeming social value. 

In passing upon ethnic slurs upon 
racial groups, the Supreme Court has 
held: 

Libellous utterances, not being within the 
area of constitutionally protected speech, it 
is unnecessary, either for us or for the State 
courts, to consider the issue behind the 


phrase “clear and present danger.” Certainly 
no one would contend that obscene speech, 
for example, may be punished only upon a 
showing of such circumstances. Libel, as we 
have seen, is in the same class. 


The homeplate umpire has not yet 
called the third strike on this lefthanded 
batter, that is, the involvement of orga- 
nized crime in the production and dis- 
tribution of the interstate slur, and must 
await determination of his first-base col- 
league. That colleague, the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals, through its chair- 
man, Gov. Brendan T. Byrne, has 
reported through its Task Force on Or- 
ganized Crime, issued last year, on the 
role of organized crime. 

“They are said to have put up the money 
for ‘Deep Throat’, one of the most successful 
of pornographic films which has grossed at 
least $25 million. With the proceeds of that 
venture, (organized crime) set up Bryanston 
Distributors, which is involved in legitimate 
films such as Andy Warhol's ‘Frankenstein’. 
In fact, one Chicago city police official fears 
that organized crime eventually could be- 
come a major factor in the legitimate film 
industry”. Organized crime is “responsible 
for 90 percent of the pornography in the Chi- 
cago, New York, and California areas”. 


Mr. Speaker, Americans of Polish ex- 
traction, in the words of the Supreme 
Court, “warrantably believe that a man’s 
job, his educational opportunities, and 
the dignity accorded him may depend as 
much on the reputation of the racial and 
religious group to which he belongs, as it 
does on his own merits”. 
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Mr. Speaker, the transport in inter- 
state commerce for distribution of this 
film has substantially diminished the 
reputation of the Polish people. The job, 
educational opportunities, and dignity 
accorded each individual of Polish ex- 
traction has, accordingly, been dimin- 
ished. 

I call upon each and every American 
of Polish extraction to join me in a cru- 
sade, already begun, to repair the gross 
injury to this reputation. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Illinois 
for his statement. I agree with him. He 
has made a contribution to this discus- 
sion in the sense that it is not only a dis- 
paragement of Americans of Polish de- 
scent, but it is really a disparagement of 
Americans of any ethnic background. 

Mr. Speaker, again I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman for his statement. 

(Mr. KEMP asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FARY. I thank the gentleman for 
his kind remarks. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days within which to revise 
and extend their remarks and to include 
extraneous material on the subject of my 
special order today. 

The Speaker pro tempore. (Mr. PEASE). 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 


There was no objection. 


POUGHKEEPSIE RAILROAD BRIDGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the genile- 
man from New York (Mr. GILMAN) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
amendment which was passed by the 
Senate this afternoon. This amendment 
to S. 2788, the Railway Association 
Amendments Act of 1978, was introduced 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
the State of Connecticut, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
and cosponsored by both -of the distin- 
guished Senators from my home State 
of New York, Mr. Javits and Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN. The amendment was a last-ditch 
effort to force ConRail to utilize com- 
mon sense and cease rubbing the noses 
of the rail shippers in southeastern New 
York and southern New England in the 
dirt of deficit spending. The amendment 
authorizes the repair and reactivation of 
the Poughkeepsie Railroad Bridge, in 
New York, and authorizes up to $9 
million to do so. 

The Poughkeepsie Railroad Bridge was 
closed to rail traffic by a fire in May 1974. 
The bridge was the only rail link across 
the Hudson River south of Albany. A 
mere look at the map shows that the 
closing of this bridge effectively cut off 
all of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
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from rail traffic with the rest of the Na- 
tion, and wreaked havoc upon the rail 
shippers in southeastern New York. 
Commonsense dictated that the bridge 
would be repaired and put back into 
operation after a very short time. 

However, since ConReil came into op- 
eration on April 1, 1976, this quasi-pri- 
vate, quasi-public agency has defied 
commonsense; indeed, defied the will of 
the people by refusing to repair this vital 
rail link, despite entreaties from Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body, rail ship- 
pers, chambers of commerce, and the 
State governments of New York and 
Connecticut. 

I had the privilege of sponsoring a 
number of informative meetings in my 
26th Congressional District of New York 
over the last few years, at which ConRail 
Officials were invited to attend and listen 
to the needs of our rail shippers. At each 
of these meetings, ConRail admitted, at 
first covertly, and then more and more 
brazenly, that they had no intention 
whatsoever of restoring service on this 
bridge, despite the needs of the area. 

Last year, I conducted, along with the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Mor- 
FETT), the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FisH), and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. McHucH), an ad hoc 
hearing on threatened rail closings in 
our area. At that hearing, over 400 pages 
of testimony was taken from 40 wit- 
nesses, all but one of whom emphasized 
the importance of the Poughkeepsie 
Railroad Bridge to the region’s economy. 

And yet, when the testimony was sub- 
mitted to ConRail as part of the normal 
process required by ICC for the shutting 
down of rail lines, ConRail replied by in- 
forming me that they had culled out the 
testimony of the one witness who was 
opposed to the rebuilding of the Pough- 
keepsie bridge and would use that one 
piece of testimony as their guide to 
proceed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Poughkeepsie Rail 
Bridge is more than a vital transporta- 
tion link, it is more than a necessity to 
the rail shippers of our northeast re- 
gion, it is symbolic of ConRail’s arro- 
gance, irresponsibility, and lack of 
concern for the taxpayers that fund it. 

The Poughkeepsie Rail Bridge is the 
only viable cross-Hudson rail route south 
of Albany, linking New England to the 
rest of the Nation. For reasons of na- 
tional security alone, it is unconscionable 
that this rail link has been allowed to be 
inoperable for the past 4 years. Rail 
freight traffic from New Haven, Conn., to 
Washington, D.C., now takes 59 hours. 
If the Poughkeepsie Rail Bridge was 
opened, it would take 17 hours. The clos- 
ing of the waterfront rail operations in 
New York City has rendered the Hudson 
River an impassible barrier to rail traffic 
to and from Long Island, southeastern 
New York, and southern New England. 

ConRail currently shuttles the rail 
traffic to and from this area through its 
Selkirk yards, just outside of Albany, 
about 120 miles north of New York City. 
Not only is this unbelievably out of the 
way for rail traffic with most of the rest 
of the Nation, but results in double han- 
dling of most of the cargo shipped, in 
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at least two points—resulting in 2 days 
of delay at each point. The overburdened 
Selkirk yards are overtaxed to the point 
where freight shipments and boxcars are 
continually being lost. 

And finally, this bizarre routing sys- 
tem results in higher rental costs to our 
shippers. This results in a loss of time 
and money to our shippers. It has re- 
cently been brought to my attention that, 
by using this northerly route which is 
owned by Amtrak, ConRail must pay a 
charge of 21 cents per mile to Amtrak 
for use of the rails. ConRail owns the rail 
lines going to and across the Pough- 
keepsie Rail Bridge. The fact that Con- 
Rail still stubbornly refuses to repair the 
bridge despite these facts is not only 
uneconomical but is an arrogance beyond 
belief. 

It has recently been reported to me 
that this unrealistic thinking on the part 
of ConRail stems from a theory which 
came about when Penn Central was still 
competing with Erie-Lackawanna. The 
northerly route, via the Selkirk yards, 
was devised as a competitive measure 
against Erie-Lackawanna. This theory 
of course has since become archaic. Both 
lines are now merged under the ConRail 
umbrella. Yet, due perhaps to “pride of 
ownership”, the former Penn Central 
employees who are now major decision- 
makers at ConRail, are refusing to con- 
cede that the theory is out of date, and in 
fact is economically disastrous, to the 
shippers of the region and to ConRail 
itself. It is time the men in ConRail faced 
the fact that the theories they devised 
nearly a decade ago, before ConRail 
came into existence, are no longer valid, 
and sat down and rethought the eco- 
nomics of all this. 

Perhaps the powers that be at Con- 
Rail need to be reminded that Penn Cen- 
tral did indeed go bankrupt—and if 
ConRail is to succeed, it cannot be op- 
erated by using the same theories which 
contributed to the downfall of a bank- 
rupt rail line. 

I have been advised that a good deal of 
former and potential rail traffic in south- 
eastern New York and southern New 
England has already been lost to truck- 
ers. We are funding ConRail from the 
taxpayer’s pockets, and we would be well 
advised, gentlemen, to stop the exodus 
of rail shippers, if we are to continue to 
subsidize the losing proposition which 
ConRail has become. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to call to my 
colleague’s attention another salient fact 
which ConRail would have us ignore— 
the fact that the route ConRail chooses 
to use to service New England is often, 
because of its northerly location, closed 
due to inclement weather each winter. 

In recent months, the Poughkeepsie 
Rail Bidge has seriously deteriorated to 
the point where it has now become a haz- 
ard to the residents of the city of Pough- 
keepsie. Pieces of the bridge have been 
falling into the Hudson River, causing a 
hazard to navigation, and onto that resi- 
dential section of the city of Poughkeep- 
sie which is spanned by the bridge. Due 
to 4 years of neglect, the bridge has be- 
come a hazard to life, limb, and property. 

Just a few weeks ago, a young man 
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who was using the bridge as a “short- 
cut” fell through a section of weakened 
roadbed to his death into the river be- 
low. This bridge must not be allowed to 
deteriorate any further—it should be 
repaired or demolished, and ConRail 
quite obviously refuses to do either. 

The cost of demolition is probably pro- 
hibitive, especially considering the fact 
that the powerlines of the Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Co. cross the river via 
the bridge. The rerouting of these power- 
lines will undoubtably be extremely ex- 
pensive in itself, not to mention the time 
consumed by the necessary environmen- 
tal considerations such a move would 
entail. 

And despite all this, despite the over- 
whelming evidence that the bridge 
should be repaired and put back to work, 
ConRail refuses to do so. ConRail flies in 
the face of reason and as if out of spite 
puts our taxpayers through the expense 
and inconvenience of the circuitous Sel- 
kirk route, almost as if to say: “No one 
tells ConRail what to do.” 

And what is the reason for all of this 
arrogance? The one consistent answer 
which comes from the lips of ConRail 
officials—officials seeking to defend a pol- 
icy made years ago as a competitive move 
by Penn Central—is the answer that “the 
repair of the bridge is not cost effective.” 
ConRail has constantly cited a pricetag 
of $9 million to repair the bridge, the 
figure given as the maximum in the 
amendment by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr) to repair the bridge. 

ConRail, in citing this figure, ignores 
the fact that the State of New York has 
offered $486,000 toward the repair of the 
bridge, so highly important does the 
State consider this rail route, The State 
of Connecticut offered $450,000 on top of 
that. When one adds the $359,000 avail- 
able from the insurance settlement from 
the fire that rendered the bridge useless, 
this yields a total of almost $1.3 million 
which ConRail had at their disposal to 
begin bridge repairs, without touching 
one dollar of ConRail’s funds. And yet 
ConRail turned up its nose at these of- 
fers as if they did not exist. The $1.3 mil- 
lion would have gone a long way towards 
the completion of repairs years ago; in- 
stead, repairs have yet to begin, as infla- 
tion spirals the cost of construction ever 
upwards. 

And where does the $9 million price 
tag come from? ConRail has been using 
that figure on the assumption that the 
rail lines leading up to the bridge would 
have to be completely renovated for 
many miles on either side of the bridge. 
These tracks are currently in use. They 
may need some minor repairs, but assum- 
ing that their refurbishment is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the repair of the 
bridge is grossly misleading at least. W. 
Gifford Moore, a railroad consultant for 
R. L. Banks & Associates, Inc., here in 
Washington, says that the night the 
bridge burned, “before politics entered 
into it,” the railroad was given a figure 
of $600,000 and an estimate of 6 months 
for the completion of the repair of the 
bridge. Admittedly this figure has un- 
doubtedly gone up over the past 4 years, 
but not to $9 million. More likely, the $9 
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million estimate has been bandied by 
ConRail as a means of discouraging sup- 
port for the repair of the bridge. 

Mr. Speaker, I reiterate again that the 
Poughkeepsie Railroad Bridge is a sym- 
bol of the failure of ConRail—the fail- 
ure to run its own ship competently, the 
failure to realistically apprise the needs 
of our shippers, the failure to be respon- 
sive to the august body which funds it. 

I have heard it said that the Pough- 
keepsie Railroad Bridge is a “porkbarrel” 
issue; that the funding of the repair of 
the bridge will set a precedent for fur- 
ther, similar fundings of pet bridges in 
many States. Mr. Speaker, nothing could 
be further from the truth. Look at a map. 
The Poughkeepsie Railroad Bridge is the 
vital, necessary rail link between south- 
ern New England, southeastern New 
York, and the rest of the Nation. Can 
any Member name any other bridge in 
the Nation which would open up such a 
vast and important industrial area to 
trade? It is a crime that this area has 
been cut off from direct New England 
rail traffic for the past 4 years. This in- 
justice must be corrected. The economy 
of not just the Hudson Valley region, 
but also adjoining regions—northern 
and eastern Pennsylvania, northern New 
Jersey, in fact, the entire Northeast di- 
rectly and the entire Nation indirectly— 
is dependent upon this vital rail link. 

The funding of the repair of the 
Poughkeepsie Railroad Bridge is neces- 
sary for other reasons, too. It is neces- 
sary to bring ConRail into line; to send 
a message to ConRail that incompetence 
will no longer be tolerated. 

On May 19, I rose in this Chamber to 
express my horror at the revelations that 
the chairman of ConRail was receiving 
a salary in excess of that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. That Con- 
Rail’s top officials were not only paid 
outlandish, self-perpetrated salaries in 
the six-figures, but to add insult to in- 
jury, were paid $417,000 last year in 
bonuses to 55 executives—above and be- 
yond their outlandish salary increases. 

And yet, year after year, ConRail’s 
losses mount and mount. ConRail, hat 
in hand, came to Congress with a request 
to bail them out from the incredible $367 
million deficit with which they were 
faced last year despite the phenomenal 
salary increases and perks which they 
had voted themselves. Despite this un- 
bridled prosperity, under which no one 
seems to win except the top officials at 
ConRail, the agency still seems uncon- 
cerned and unresponsive to the needs of 
the commercial and industrial public it 
is designed to serve. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I ask con- 
sent to have inserted into the Recorp two 
editorials which have appeared in publi- 
cations in southeastern New York: the 
first, from the Newburgh Evening News, 
the other from the Walden Citizen 
Herald: 

It’s hard to understand why Conrail stub- 
bornly refuses to repair the fire-ravaged 
Poughkeepsie railroad bridge, despite offers 
of financial help from New York and Con- 
necticut. 

It was four years ago that a fire put the 
bridge over the Hudson River out of commis- 
sion. Since then, freight service to and from 
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Connecticut has been routed 50 miles north 
along the river to the next bridge, at Selkirk. 

Railroad men say this adds as much as & 
day to the time required to ship freight in 
and out of Connecticut. For four years Con- 
necticut has had no major rail freight route 
to the rest of the country. 

Conrail’s approach is thought by some to 
be illogical. It says that improved rail service 
brought about by the repair of the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge would increase rail freight 
competition in the northeast. 

Let's say that Conrail’s attempts to jazz 
up the service once provided by Penn Central 
has been received with something less than 
enthusiasm. Wasn't Conrail supposed to 
end 1979 with a huge profit? Now it is asking 
for $1.3 billion in federal subsidies. 

Conrail has made a name for itself in the 
maintenance of locomotives, rolling stock, 
track and ties. But efficiency is measured by 
more than such repairs and maintenance. 

If Conrail can not compete with trucking 
firms and other forms of freight hauling, 
then it will remain a white elephant ...a 
pretty white elephant, but still a white ele- 
phant, subsidy-wise. 

Between funds coming from New York, 
Connecticut and the insurance, Conrail could 
have had $1.29 million to repair the bridge. 
It did not. We have it from a good source that 
Conrail would just as soon eliminate any and 
all bridges from its route, primarily because 
of the expense involved in annual mainte- 
nance. But you probably will never hear them 
say it publicly. 

Some day, when the span begins to de- 
teriorate and fall apart, pieces will rain down 
on land and river. There will be a big hue 
and cry about removing it as a hazard to 
river navigation. And do you know who will 
pay for this? The taxpayer. 

Efforts to get Congress off its legislative 
seat and force Conrail to repair the bridge 
failed, so it looks like the railroad seems to 
be able to determine its own destiny in all 
but one field: profit. 


Congress could, if it wanted to, withhold 
the requested subsidy with the provision that 


the bridge be repaired ...a bit of arm- 
twisting. 

There doesn't seem to be a logical reason 
in the world why New York’s business and 
industry should be subjected to second class 
freight service. 


RESTORE THE RAIL BRIDGE! 


Time is long overdue for Conrail to restore 
@ vital freight link in the Northeast—the 
Poughkeepsie railroad bridge which is vitally 
needed for direct connections between New 
York and Southern New England. 

Conrail’s judgement has been questioned 
repeatedly in refusing to put the fire-dam- 
aged span back into service. Congressman 
Ben Gilman of Middletown and Toby Moffett 
of Connecticut have ably pointed out the 
strategic importance of the bridge. But 
Conrail, the questioning of whose judgement 
may well become a national pastime, is 
adamant. 

All western freight consigned to New Eng- 
land, and all New England freight con- 
signed to the west, must pass through Sel- 
kirk, ten miles below Albany, into Massa- 
chusetts. There is no direct freight link 
with Connecticut, a highly important in- 
dustrial state. Rail freight must be routed 
to Selkirk, almost fifty miles above Pough- 
keepsie, and then routed fifty to a hundred 
miles south again to major cities such as 
Hartford, Waterbury, Bridgeport and New 
Haven. At least a day in time is lost. The 
additional mileage boosts the transporta- 
tion cost. Truck lines have an unassailable 
advantage, with Interstate 64 giving direct 
access to and through Connecticut. This 
makes no difference to Conrail. 


After the Poughkeepsie bridge was dam- 
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aged by fire, New York offered $485,000 and 
Connecticut offered $450,000 to Conrail for 
repairs. With the insurance settlement of 
$850,000, the project could have been com- 
pleted. It was not even started! 

The performance by Conrail has been a 
flop. The $2.1 billion operation, which was 
supposed to yield a profit by the end of 1979, 
will never do it. Conrail now seeks $1.3 bil- 
lion more in federal subsidies to keep run- 
ning its programs into the red. 

It doesn’t deserve the money. Congress- 
man Gilman and Moffett should make every 
effort to induce Congress to withhold the 
funds until Conrail shows evidence of ma- 
turity and responsibility—such as putting 
the Poughkeepsie bridge back into service 
and providing a much needed second line to 
and from New England. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to quote from an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Middletown, N.Y., Times 
Herald Record on July 25, 1978, which 
stated, in part: 

Public and private officials on both sides 
of the Poughkeepsie bridge have pleaded in 
vain with Conrail to rebuild it. They even 
developed a total financial response to Con- 
rail’s poverty claim. Connecticut offered to 
pay $450,000, New York is ready to ante 
$486,000, and with the $359,000 insurance 
settlement, Conrail would have had $1.29 
million to fix the bridge. 

Still Conrail refuses to act. Its rationale 
for its irrational position seems to be that 
it believes that improved rail service would 
increase rail freight competition in the 
Northeast—and this state of affairs, in the 
skewed reasoning of Conrail, would some- 
how be bad. 

Ignored along the way is the fact that 
Connecticut and this section of New York 
are put in disadvantageous position, What's 
more, the Poughkeepsie span is the key to a 
land approach to the Brooklyn shipping 
yards. 

If Conrail had proved its merit, we could 
perhaps accept its arguments. In point of fact 
however, the corporation created by Congress 
in 1973 to turn a profit by the end of next 
year now claims it needs $1.3 billion more 
in federal subsidies. 


Mr. Speaker, the Tri-State Regional 
Planning Commission, in May 1976, pub- 
lished an independent analysis of Con- 
Rail’s performance. Referring to the 
Poughkeepsie railroad bridge and the 
Wallkill Valley Line, Tri-State recom- 
mended: 

ConRail should proceed with opening up 
these two routes. 


Tri-State went on to make— 
a request for a new computer run to ob- 
jectively test the feasibility of greater use 
of the Poughkeepsie Bridge Route. (This is) 
neither an unreasonable or too difficult 
undertaking. 


Yet, as we well know, ConRail will not 
consider such a move. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
to join with me in saluting the senior 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corF) for his efforts, and the efforts of 
those who have joined with him in co- 
sponsoring this amendment, the senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the junior Senator from New York (Mr. 
Moyninan), and the junior Senator from 
the State of Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), 
who have successfully led this glorious, 
last-ditch effort in the Senate to make 
right an obvious injustice on the part of 
ConRail. 
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Mr. Speaker, Congress created a mon- 
ster in creating ConRail—a monster that 
is now apparently off track and careen- 
ing out of control. The taxpayers can ill- 
afford such shoddy, unresponsive service 
subsidized out of our tax dollars. 

The time is at hand for Congress to 
take a long, hard look at this arrogant, 
ineffective agency. None of us can afford 
the self-perpetuating country club which 
ConRail has become. 

The Senate has taken the lead in 
bringing ConRail into line. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge our distinguished 
colleagues to take appropriate action 
when our turn comes to vote on this 
legislation in the House. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GILMAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York (Mr. 
FISH). 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague from New York 
(Mr. GILMAN) for his detailed assessment 
of the difficulties encountered over the 
past 4 years with ConRail, over the repair 
of the Poughkeepsie Bridge which 
burned in 1974. 


I fully concur with my colleagues that 
ConRail has been anything but respon- 
sive in making any effort to fairly con- 
sider the importance of the bridge, the 
requests of manufacturers and other 
businessmen to the need for this rail 
service. In fact they have turned a deaf 
ear on every reasonable request to repair 
and use this bridge. 

Unfortunately, they have been so 
strongly opposed to any request for 
repair of the bridge that over the years 
it has steadily deteriorated. According 
to the mayor of the city of Poughkeepsie 
John Kennedy who is charged with the 
responsibility of the safety and health of 
citizens living in Poughkeepsie, this 
rapidly deteriorating bridge presently 
poses a hazard to residents of the first 
ward of that city over which the bridge 
runs. 

Earlier today I spoke with Mrs. Agnes 
M. Kuklin, of the first ward assembly, 
who is presently gathering petitions re- 
garding the safety situation. According 
to Mrs. Kuklin, every effort by residents 
of the first ward to influence ConRail 
to make even minor repairs to the bridge 
have been ignored by that organization. 
It is reported that the bridge has reached 
the point when every storm brings down 
pieces of the deteriorating bridge. 

Unused as it is, it also provides an 
attractive nuisance to children of the 
area. It is there. It is unused. And young 
people—being young people—play on it. 
Mrs. Kuklin told me this morning that 
she only last week saw some young people 
climbing down the iron framework from 
the top toward the river. 

For this reason, along with all those 
listed so well by my colleague from 
Orange County, I strongly concur in 
praising Senator Rrsicorr’s move to in- 
clude $9 million for the repair of the 
bridge. 

I will not trouble to reiterate the eco- 
nomic needs for bridge repair. I only wish 
to stress the logic of repair. 
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Every year which passes without repair 
and reasonable maintenance the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge becomes an increasing 
hazard not only to those living under or 
near the span where it crosses the first 
ward of Poughkeepsie, but to ships navi- 
gating the Hudson River. Logic tells us 
that considering the bridge, not as part 
of an important rail link between south- 
ern Connecticut and New York, New 
Jersey, and South, but simply as a huge 
structure posing an increasing safety 
hazard, that in time will force a deci- 
sion—the decision must be reached to 
either repair and use the bridge or 
destroy it as a major hazard. 

I believe logic further tells us that 
repair now is the cheapest and wisest of 
these alternatives. I hope the House fol- 
lows the lead of the Senate in this issue 
and also authorizes $9 million for bridge 
repair. 

If ConRail is—as in meeting after 
meeting they have demonstrated to me— 
indifferent to the public good and seem 
willing to do everything possible to shirk 
a responsibility for the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge, I feel it the duty of this Congress 
to hold them to a public trust they are 
anxious to shun. 

Our colleagues in the other body 
should be praised for their action this 
afternoon in adding $9 million to S. 2788, 
the Railway Association Amendments 
Act of 1978 for this important project. 
zh us also in the House act as responsi- 
bly. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Fıs) for his contribution and his con- 
tinued counseling and for his efforts in 


bringing about the repair of this bridge. 
Hopefully together we will be able to 
show ConRail the light. 

@ Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in expressing my concern 
that the repair of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge will soon be realized. 


Today, the Senate took action on 
legislation which will have a significant 
impact on the economy of the States of 
Connecticut and New York. The U.S. 
Rail Association Amendments of 1978, 
S. 2788, was considered on the Senate 
floor, and Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 
offered an amendment which will 
authorize the Department of Trans- 
portation to make available to ConRail 
$9 million for the restoration of the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge to its condition at 
the time of the fire in May 1974, and 
to encourage the use of the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge system. I am happy to 
report that this amendment was adopted 
by the Senate. 

The Poughkeepsie River Bridge, which 
spans the Hudson River, has been out of 
service since it was damaged by fire in 
1974. Since that time all rail freight 
traffic to and from Connecticut has 
been routed through Springfield, Mass., 
resulting in delays in shipment of a day 
or more. 

There is a need for a cross-Hudson 
connection. According to the Depart- 
ments of Transportation for the States 
of Connecticut and New York, Connec- 
ticut requires direct service to southern 
the eastern shippers. New York requires 
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direct competitive service to New York 
City, if a competitor can be found, or 
for a ConRail operated route for special- 
ized high and wide clearance traffic. 

Repair of the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
has received wide support from public 
officials, and rail and transit groups 
in both Connecticut and New York. It is 
important to note in 1976 both States 
made offers of financial assistance to 
repair the bridge. Although the repair 
of the Poughkeepsie Bridge is included 
in the final system plan, the States’ 
offers to restore the bridge were ignored. 

As my colleague from New York has 
so eloquently stated, previous congres- 
sional efforts to restore the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge have been unsuccessful. 
I am hopeful that the House will adopt 
a similar amendment to that adopted 
in the Senate in order that the greatly 
needed repair of the Poughkeepsie can 
get underway.@ 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the subject 
of this special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


FREEDOM FOR IMPRISONED SOVIET 
PSYCHIATRIST SEMYON GLUZMAN 
CALLED FOR IN JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. GREEN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, once again, 
with the trials of Anatoly Scharansky 
and Alexander Ginzburg, the world’s at- 
tention has focused on the Soviet Union’s 
unjustified imprisoning of human rights 
dissidents. I call your attention to a sim- 
ilar case that, although not as recent as 
the Scharansky and Ginzburg trials, is 
just as striking in its details. 

Dr. Semyon Gluzman is a psychiatrist 
who was imprisoned in 1972 after refus- 
ing to obey an order from the KGB to 
classify certain dissidents as mentally 
ill. This designation would have led to 
eventual imprisonment in the infamous 
Soviet mental hospitals. Together with 
fellow inmate Vladimir Bukovsky, Gluz- 
man used this experience to write a guide 
for fellow dissidents describing techni- 
ques to avoid being classified as psychotic 
by government psychiatrists. This man- 
ual was written while both Gluzman 
and Bukovsky were in prison, and was 
cleverly smuggled to the outside world. 

Concern for Dr. Gluzman is world- 
wide. May 12 was proclaimed “Interna- 
tional Gluzman Day” and petitions were 
delivered to Soviet Embassies in many 
countries protesting his imprisonment 
and calling upon the Soviet Government 
to release him immediately. I attempted 
to deliver several thousand of these 
petitions signed by American psychia- 
trists, other physicians and mental 
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health workers to the Soviet Mission in 
New York but was refused entry. At their 
convention earlier this year, the board 
of the American Psychiatric Association 
approved a resolution protesting the im- 
prisonment of Dr. Gluzman. It was the 
APA board’s opinion that he was im- 
prisoned merely for following the code of 
ethics of his profession by refusing to use 
tactics which the Soviet Government 
itself has condemned. 

Until May 15, 1978, Dr. Gluzman was 
imprisoned at the Perm 36 Prison Camp; 
however, his present whereabouts are a 
mystery to everyone except the Soviet 
Government. Before his disappearance it 
was known that Dr. Gluzman’s health 
was rapidly declining due to a combina- 
tion of self-imposed hunger strikes in 
protest of the harsh treatment of fellow 
prisoners and his subsequent inhuman 
treatment by the prison guards. There 
have been rumors that he has been trans- 
ferred to the Vladimir Prison, the worst 
of the Soviet prisons reportedly from 
which few emerge alive. 

In view of the continuing harassment 
of human rights dissidents in the Soviet 
Union and our concern for this coura- 
geous man, I have introduced a resolution 
today with Congressmen BIAGGI, BING- 
HAM, and Kemp and 46 of our colleagues 
imploring the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to release Dr. Semyon Gluz- 
man and to allow him and his family to 
emigrate to Israel. We hope that this 
strong expression of concern by the 
House of Representatives will make it 
clear to the Soviet Union that Dr. Gluz- 
man’s unjustified imprisonment must end 
immediately. I urge the other Members 
of the House to join us in supporting this 
resolution. 

But we must go further than this if 
the people of the Soviet Union are to en- 
joy their basic human rights. The time 
for passively sitting by while the Soviet 
Union railroads its citizens into prison 
camps and mental institutions is long 
behind us. We have the responsibility as 
leaders of the free world to bring pres- 
sures, both economic and diplomatic, to 
bear on the current Soviet regime if it 
continues flagrantly to violate both the 
spirit and the letter of the Helsinki ac- 
cords by repressing dissidents such as 
Semyon Gluzman and Anatoly Scharan- 
sky and Alexander Ginzburg. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, fol- 
lowing is the text of our resolution: 
Joint resolution of the Soviet Socialist Re- 

publics to release Doctor Semyon Gluz- 

man from prison and permit nim and his 
family to immigrate to Israel 

Whereas the reputation of Doctor Semyon 
Gluzman as a physician of outstanding psy- 
chiatric medical ability spread throughout 
the Soviet Union to the consternation of 
Soviet leaders; 

Whereas Doctor Gluzman refused to coop- 
erate with the KGB in certifying human 
rights advocates as mentally il]; 

Whereas, subsequently, the doctor was ar- 
rested on charges of being a Zionist propa- 
gandist and an anti-Soviet agitator and 
found guilty and sentenced to prison for 
seven years to be followed by three years in 
exile on October 19, 1972; 

Whereas Doctor Gluzman’s family received 
an invitation to join relatives in Israel; 

Whereas for humanitarian and medical 
reasons Doctor Semyon Gluzman should be 
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released from prison, and permitted with his 
family to immigrate to the State of Israel: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That President Leonid 
Brezhnev of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics authorize the immediate release of 
Doctor Gluzman from prison and grant per- 
mission for him and his family to immigrate 
to Israel; and be tt further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Secretary of State of the 
United States of America for conveyance to 
President Leonid Brezhnev of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


THE NUCLEAR WASTE MANAGE- 
MENT RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT, 
AND DEMONSTRATION ACT OF 
1978 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday I introduced legislation that will 
help our Nation deal with the growing 
problem of nuclear wastes. This issue is 
of considerable importance to the Na- 
tion, as we must be able to adequately 
dispose of our nuclear wastes if we are 
are to continue to depend on nuclear 
energy for a significant portion of our 
future energy needs. Our Nation must 
face this problem now or we may have 
to face the prospect of closing our nu- 
clear plants in the near future. We have 
already been forced to limit construc- 
tion of new nuclear plants in some areas 
of the country due to the public’s per- 
ception of the nuclear waste problem, 
and we must act now to assure that this 


situation gets better, not worse. 


My legislation, the Nuclear Waste 
Management Research, Development, 
and Demonstration Act of 1978, will help 
us avoid the frightening prospect of an 
energy shortage, which a nuclear slow- 
down would surely entail, by providing 
the timely establishment of needed 
facilities to store nuclear wastes. This 
bill directs the Secretary of Energy to 
construct and operate a permanent Fed- 
eral research, development, and demon- 
stration repository for the storage of 
nuclear wastes. The key element of this 
bill is that it sets a strict time table 
for the completion of this job, recogniz- 
ing the urgency of the problem. Site 
selection is to be based on the many 
studies conducted to date on nuclear 
waste disposal, as well as on specific site 
evaluations yet to be completed. The 
demonstration faciilty must become 
operational by September 30, 1985. 

Under this bill, the many groups and 
individuals interested in this project will 
be able to provide their views for con- 
sideration in the siting, design, and con- 
struction of the waste repository. The 
bill recognizes that the States and other 
parties must play a significant role in 
the formulation of any effective nuclear 
waste disposal program. My legislation 
formally recognizes the role of the States, 
and gives them a meaningful opportunity 
to comment on and infiuence any actions 
taken by the Secretary under this bill. 

In order to receive the most effective 
input from other interested parties such 
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as industrial organizations, professional 
societies, and environmental groups, this 
legislation establishes a Nuclear Waste 
Management Advisory Committee, which 
shall study and advise the Secretary of 
Energy on all facets of nuclear waste 
management programs and technologies. 

I believe that it is in the best interests 
of our Nation to insure that a permanent 
repository is constructed now and that 
it is in operation within the time frame 
established in this bill. We need action 
rather than studies. As I have recently 
stated in a letter to the Secretary of 
Energy on this matter, I cannot help but 
note that we have seen a seemingly un- 
ending series of studies, reviews, and 
evaluation of this subject within the last 
several years, each ending with several 
laudible recommendations or goals that 
somehow get sidetracked before they are 
achieved. Endless paper studies do not 
seem to me to be the solution to the nu- 
clear waste disposal problem. What we 
need instead is to establish a research, 
development, and demonstration pro- 
gram that will get this job done, and to 
my mind that includes construction and 
operation of a repository in a timely 
manner. The bill does exactly that. 

I find it ironic that despite its rhetoric 
on this subject, the administration has 
within the past year let the deadline for 
the construction of a permanent reposi- 
tory slip a total of 3 years, to 1988. We 
cannot afford this kind of approach. 

A number of my colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress have recently intro- 
duced various bills intended to remedy 
various aspects of the nuclear waste 
problem. These bills include proposals 
such as expanding the licensing author- 
ity of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion to include waste management facili- 
ties, and establishing a new govern- 
mental entity to operate our nuclear 
waste program. However, no legislation 
introduced in the House to date will do 
what the bill I am submitting today will 
accomplish—require the Secretary of 
Energy, by a specific date, to build a 
facility for permanent disposal of our 
nuclear wastes. 

We in the Congress must recognize 
that the principal national issue of con- 
cern with nuclear energy is waste dis- 
posal. I believe that this legislation pro- 
vides the tools to allow us to adequately 
address this concern. For this reason, I 
urge that my colleagues support the bill 
and that it receive prompt considera- 
tion. 

A section-by-section summary follows: 

SEcTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 

Sec. 1. Title. 

Sec. 2. Findings and Purpose. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. 

Sec. 4. Preliminary Determination. Re- 
quires the Secretary of Energy, within one 
month of the date of the enactment of this 
Act, to make a preliminary determination on 
(1) the location of a site(s) to serve as a 
permanent Federal demonstration reposi- 
tory, (2) suitable techniques for the design, 
construction and operation of such a reposi- 
tory, (3) the procedures for transporting 
nuclear wastes and spent nuclear fuel as- 
semblies to any such site, and (4) appro- 
priate actions necessary to assure the pro- 
tection of the public health and safety of 
the environment. 

Sec. 5. Permanent Federal Demonstration 
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Repository. Requires the Secretary of En- 
ergy to (1) make a final selection of a spe- 
cific site, within 60 days after the prelimi- 
nary determination required under section 
4, for the construction and operation of a 
permanent Federal demonstration reposi- 
tory, giving appropriate consideration to eco- 
nomic, environmental, social and legal fac- 
tors; (2) construct and operate, consistent 
with applicable environmental require- 
ments, a permanent Federal demonstration 
repository on any site selected under this 
section, to be in operation by September 30, 
1985; (3) submit to Congress a report by no 
later than September 30, 1980 specifying the 
construction schedule for such a repository; 
(4) file with the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, within 60 days after the date of the 
preliminary determination required under 
section 4, a license application for such re- 
pository, which shall be disposed of by the 
Commission (by appropriate action) within 
five years of such date; and (5) submit to 
Congress an annual report on the status of 
such repository. Directs the Secretary of En- 
ergy and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
to take all steps necessary to obtain the ob- 
jectives of this Act, giving appropriate con- 
sideration to applicable economic, environ- 
mental, social and legal factors. 

Sec. 6. Contracts. Directs the Secretary to 
provide funds to enter into contracts to carry 
out his duties under the Act. 

Sec. 7. Transfer of Nuclear Wastes or Nu- 
clear Spent Fuel Assemblies. Allows the Sec- 
retary of Energy to enter into agreements 
for the transfer to the permanent Federal 
demonstration repository of nuclear wastes 
or spent nuclear fuel assemblies that have 
been removed from civilian nuclear power- 
plants, on the condition that (1) the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall take 
title to and exclusive custody of these ma- 
terials upon their delivery to the repository 
and upon payment by the Secretary of a fee 
to any person transferring spent nuclear 
fuel assemblies which reflects the monetary 
value of the energy content contained 
within these assemblies, (2) nuclear wastes 
or spent fuel assemblies are delivered to 
such repository in a form suitable for stor- 
age, and (3) an appropriate fee is paid to 
the Secretary by any person transferring 
nuclear wastes or spent nuclear fuel assem- 
blies to such repository reflecting the esti- 
mated costs to the Government for the plan- 
ning, construction and operation of such 
repository. Directs the Secretary of Energy 
to submit to Congress, within 30 days after 
the end of each fiscal year during which the 
permanent Federal demonstration repository 
is in operation, a report on all agreements 
entered into under this section during such 
fiscal year. 

Provides that all records, reports or in- 
formation obtained under this section shall 
be made available to the public; except that 
if any person makes a showing satisfactory 
to the Secretary that any record, report, or 
information (or a particular part thereof) 
to which the Secretary has access under this 
section would if made public, divulge in- 
formation entitled to protection as trade 
secrets of such person, or if the Secretary 
determines that it is in the best interests of 
national security, the Secretary shall con- 
sider such record, report, or information or 
particular portion thereof confidential in 
accordance with the purposes of section 1905 
of title 18 of the United States Code, except 
that such record, report, or information may 
be disclosed to other officers, employees, or 
authorized representatives of the United 
States concerned with carrying out this Act 
or when relevant in any proceeding under 
this Act. Nothing in this section shall au- 
thorize the withholding of information by 
the Secretary or any officer or employee un- 
der his control from duly authorized com- 
mittees of the Congress. 
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Sec. 8. Nuclear Waste Management Ad- 
visory Committee. Esablishes a Nuclear 
Waste Management Advisory Committee, 
which will study and advise the Secretary 
of Energy on, among other things, Federal 
Government programs and policies relating 
to nuclear waste disposal, and actions taken 
by the Secretary under this Act, 

Sec. 9. State Role. Requires the Secretary 
of Energy to advise the Governor of any 
State in which a proposed permanent Fed- 
eral demonstration repository might be con- 
structed under section 4 of the Act, and to 
review and consider any information, rec- 
ommendations or findings submitted by 
those Governors to the Secretary. Provides 
an opportunity for States to participate in 
any proceedings by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission on an application for a license 
to construct and operate a permanent Fed- 
eral demonstration repository, and to sub- 
mit advice, recommendations, or findings on 
any environmental impact statement pre- 
pared by the Commission pursuant to the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

Sec. 10. Regulations. Directs the Secretary, 
and all other appropriate Federal agencies, 
to prescribe regulations that are necessary 
or appropriate to carry out their particular 
duties under this Act. 

Sec. 11. Other Legal Authority. Reaffirms 
the powers, functions and duties of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, as in effect on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Re- 
quires all appropriate Federal agencies, in- 
cluding the Commission, to have satisfied all 
requirements imposed on them under the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
in connection with the requirements of this 
Act by no later than September 30, 1980. 

Sec. 12. Authorization of Appropriations. 
Authorizes such sums as are appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


ANOTHER ANSWER TO WALTER 
HELLER: THE CASE FOR ROTH- 
KEMP TAX RATE REDUCTION ACT 
TO PROVIDE ECONOMIC GROWTH 
AND JOBS WITHOUT INFLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 
@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most vital reasons for enacting the Roth- 
Kemp Tax Rate Reduction Act, is just 
to offset what will otherwies be a $200 
billion plus tax increase. The other ma- 
jor reason, of course, is to encourage 
real economic growth to combat infia- 
tion and unemployment. 

Between now and the end of 1983, 5 
years time, the American people will pay 
$172-plus billion more in Federal indi- 
vidual income taxes, as a result of in- 
flation pushing them into tax brackets 
where the percentages they pay in taxes 
are increasingly higher. They will also 
pay $114-plus billion more in higher 
social security taxes. That is $286 billion 
in additional taxes. If the President’s 
energy program is enacted this year, they 
can expect to pay another $42-plus bil- 
lion in additional energy taxes. That 
brings it up to $329 billion in additional 
taxes. But worst of all blue-collar work- 
ing men and women will be in top 
brackets. 

If all the tax reductions incorporated 
in the bill ordered reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, H.R. 13511, 
become law and if they are kept on the 
books for the full 5 years we are talking 
about, we will have an offset against 
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only about $82 billion. That would leave 
the taxpayers still paying $204 billion 
more in inflation-caused and social se- 
curity taxes; $247 billion more if the en- 
ergy bill is passed. So, we can see that, 
unless the Kemp-Roth bill becomes a 
part of the final bill approved by the 
House, this Congress and its Members 
will be clearly on record in support of 
incredibly higher taxes upon the Amer- 
ican people. 

Why then is Kemp-Roth being op- 
posed? There are a number of reasons, 
and a moment’s reflection gives you most 
of them. They are not all economics- 
based. But the crux of the attack on 
Kemp-Roth has rested upon the asser- 
tion that it will be inflationary. Its op- 
ponents have marshaled every piece of 
“evidence” and “logic” they could muster 
around this point. Why? Because they 
do not understand human behavior and 
the economic activity which can flow 
from its encouragement. Because they 
are trying to overcome the people’s de- 
mands for lower taxes with the people’s 
fear of higher inflation—that is their 
political strategy. But, most importantly, 
because they have not read or learned 
what we have already shown them as 
the answers to their reckless charges. 

The answer to the attack on Kemp- 
Roth as being inflationary has been 
made. 

Let me cite several examples and quote 
from them, in hopes of reaching these 
people with the message which answers 
their question, which rebutts their 


charges. 

In floor remarks of June 22, I out- 
lined the critical importance of enacting 
the Kemp-Roth bill, in terms of reduc- 


ing the tax burden which will otherwise 
be borne by the taxpayers, unless we 
go further in reducing the individual in- 
come taxes than does the Committee on 
Ways and Means’ bill, now offered as 
H.R. 13511: 

Current law will raise taxes as a share 
of GNP above present levels by $26 bil- 
lion by 1979, $47 billion by 1980, and so 
on up to $98 billion in 1983. Very, very 
few forecasters believe that the economy 
can sustain such a shock without plung- 
ing into a recession. These tax increases 
were never meant to go uncompensated. 

No recession in history has led to a bal- 
anced budget. Every recession has widened 
the deficit, restricted both the current sup- 
ply of goods and the future capacity, and 
paved the way for renewed inflation and 
bottlenecks in the next expansion. 

The status quo will not slash the deficit by 
$25 billion, as our colleagues suggest. It will 
bring on a recession in which prices and the 
deficit will rise as production collapses. 


PENDING AND PROPOSED TAX INCREASES! 
[In billions of dollars} 


Fiscal year— 


19792 1980 1981 1982 Total 


Pending tax increases: 
Social security.... 
Inflation®..___._. 13.4 
Energy taxes 4 


24.2 32.6 
32.8 44.9 
15.4 7.7 


72.4 85.2 


114.3 
172.2 
42.5 


329.0 


1 Prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on Taxation. 

2 Includes fiscal 1978 increase of $7,200,000,000 and fiscal 1979 
impact of $18,600,000,000. 

3 Estimate based on 5 to 6 percent inflation rate. 

* Based on energy tax bill passed by House. 
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I then addressed myself in those re- 
marks directly to the accusation that 
Kemp-Roth is inflationary: 

In order to judge a tax cut’s impact on 
growth and on inflation, we haye to know 
what the cut will do to GNP and saving. 

To finance itself without causing infla- 
tion, a tax cut can do four things: 

First, it can increase GNP, which is the 
tax base, and get back revenues to offset 
some or all of the initial cut. 

Second, if it reduces marginal tax rates, 
it can cause existing savings and investment 
funds to switch out of tax shelters and non- 
taxable uses into taxable uses, raising the tax 
base and revenue. This probably also raises 
GNP by shifting savings and investment 
from low yield but sheltered projects into 
straightforward high yield activities. 

Third, by reducing tax rates, the tax cut 
makes saying more rewarding after taxes, 
and raises the total amount of saving being 
done. Chase Econometrics, the most reliable 
of the econometric studies done, forecasts 
sharp rises in saving if tax rates are reduced. 
Some of this saving will go to buy the bonds 
the Treasury will sell to cover any deficit 
remaining from the tax cut. Any excess will 
be used to increase net investment and 
growth. 

As long as revenues rise to offset the tax 
cut, or as long as savings rise by enough to 
cover any added debt, the Federal Reserve 
does not have to buy even one additional 
Treasury bill, and does not have to add 1 
cent to the money supply. 

In fact, Chase Econometrics, using a 
Keynesian formula, estimates that savings 
will rise enough from the tax rate reductions 
found in the Kemp-Roth bill to cover any 
added deficit and to still leave enough sav- 
ing to increase net investment by well over 
one-half, delivering an enormous boost to 
real growth. 

Chase Econometrics 
proof of this: 


INCREASE IN SAVINGS AND RETAINED EARNINGS OVER 
INCREASES IN FEDERAL DEFICITS 


offers convincing 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Sum of increases in savings 

and retained earnings $62 $71 
Increase in deficit from 

Kemp-Roth over what 

would otherwise have been. 3 3 3 
Increase in savings and re- 

tained earnings, less in- 


crease in deficits +3 +11 429 +438 


Thus, Kemp-Roth is not inflationary be- 
cause the increase in savings exceeds the ad- 
ditional deficit, permitting all borrowing for 
that deficit to come from existing savings 
rather than the increase in money supply re- 
sulting from the Fed buying more Treasury 
notes. 

Critics of Kemp-Roth have forgotten what 
causes infiation and have not distinguished 
between a tax cut which alters incentives, 
reduces the use of tax shelters, and stimu- 
lates savings and investment—the Kemp- 
Roth bill, this amendment, and one which 
simply cuts Federal revenues and forces the 
Federal Reserve to create money to buy 
Treasury debt—the administration bill. 


I addressed this question of deficits 
and inflation in the Recorp of July 14, 
too, pp. 21032-21038. 

But this morning’s newspaper brought 
to us an article, by Dr. Paul Craig Rob- 
erts, which refutes the inflation argu- 
ment with such singular clarity that the 
opponents of Kemp-Roth are now left 
without any remaining economic argu- 
ments against enactment of this bill, 
when we consider the Ways and Means 
bill, H.R. 13511, later this month. 
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Dr. Roberts, economic counsel on the 
Senate side, senior research fellow at the 
Hoover Institution at Stanford Univer- 
sity, and professor of economics at 
George Mason University, capsulizes the 
rebuttal this way: Part of the projected 
deficit will be eliminated by revenue 
feedbacks from the larger gross national 
product, and the remaining deficit will 
not be inflationary, because it will be 
self-financing. That last point is the one 
which I raised on June 22 in refuting the 
allegation that the remaining deficit 
would be inflationary and cause higher 
interest rates from crowding out. 

Dr. Roberts’ article follows as another 
answer to Walter Heller, Herbert Stein, 
the administration and its spokesman 
here in the Congress: 

THE Economic CASE FOR Kemp-RoTH 

(By Paul Craig Roberts) 

Walter Heller is known to the public as 
& liberal economist who was Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers under a 
Democratic President, and Herbert Stein as 
a conservative economist who held the same 
position under Republican Presidents. Both 
agree that the Kemp-Roth tax rate reduc- 
tion bill is economic nonsense. “It would 
soon generate soaring deficits and roaring 
inflation,” says Mr. Heller. “I agree,” says 
Mr. Stein. 

Before the public is misled by their agree- 
ment into concluding that there is no eco- 
nomic case to be made for Kemp-Roth, I 
would like to show that there is. 

Profs. Heller and Stein both think of tax 
cuts in Keynesian terms of the dollar 
amount put into the economy to fuel spend- 
ing. They believe tax cuts work by raising 
the disposable income of consumers, who 
then spend more. The increased spending 
soaks up excess capacity and unemployed 
labor, thus moving the economy to higher 
levels of employment and GNP. The Kemp- 
Roth bill is, in their view, too large a tax 
cut. They believe it would fuel more new 
spending than there is excess capacity and 
produce an inflationary excess demand, 

As Mr. Heller put it on this page July 12, 
the bill would “simply overwhelm our exist- 
ing productive capacity with a tidal wave of 
increased demand.” A smaller tax cut, he 
thinks, would be in order. In his July 18 
article, Mr. Stein agreed with this economic 
analysis, but supported Kemp-Roth as a 
desperate means of forcing a reduction in 
federal spending. 

A CURIOUS ANALYSIS 

This economic analysis, first of all, is a 
curious one for economists who believe 
that tax cuts work by increasing demand. 
Without Kemp-Roth, taxes will increase due 
to automatic tax increases caused by infla- 
tion and higher Social Security taxes; one 
would expect Keynesians to be worrying 
about the need to offset the depressing ef- 
fects of "fiscal drag." 

In the context of ongoing tax increases, 
the Kemp-Roth reductions in the personal 
income tax rates do not amount to much in 
dollar terms. Net of the tax increases, 
Kemp-Roth is a $2 billion cut in 1979, a $15 
billion cut in 1980, an $18 billion cut in 1981, 
& $7.5 billion cut in 1982 and a $1 billion cut 
in 1983—hardly enough to overwhelm the 
nation’s productive capacity with a tidal 
wave of consumer spending. Kevnesians 
ought to believe that the net additions to 
demand provided by Kemp-Roth are too 
small to have much impact on the economy, 
just as Mr. Heller says that the Mellon cuts 
of the 1920s were too small in dollar terms 
to have had any relation to the prosperity 
that followed. 

The economic case for Kemp-Roth, though, 
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does not rest on increasingly dubious Key- 
nesian premises about government policy 
“injecting” spending to add to aggregate 
demand. Like the Mellon tax cuts, it is 
based on incentive effects, on the economics 
of supply. As the adage goes, it is hard to 
teach old dogs new tricks, and Keynesians, 
who have spent four decades thinking in 
terms of spending and demand, find it hard 
to understand arguments about incentive 
and supply. 

The new supply economists think of tax 
rate changes as incentive changes, not as 
income changes. To understand the differ- 
ence, consider the removal of a tariff that 
is high enough to prevent trade in a com- 
modity. When the tariff is lifted, no revenues 
are lost, no budget deficits result and no 
money is put into anyone's hands. Yet clearly 
economic activity will expand, because the 
disincentive is removed. Nothing in Key- 
nesian theory captures this effect. 

Yet this is in fact how tax cuts work. A 
tax rate reduction does not in itself produce 
more real goods and services. There cannot 
be more income unless people produce more; 
the only way a tax cut can boost GNP is by 
providing an incentive for more production, 
If people respond to tax cuts by working less, 
as Mr. Heller suggests, then GNP would fall 
and Keynesian fiscal policy wouldn't work 
either! 

When tax rates are reduced, the after-tax 
rewards to saving, investing and working for 
taxable income rise. People switch into these 
activities out of leisure, consumption, tax 
shelters and working for nontaxable income. 
The incentive effects cause an increase in the 
market supply of goods and services—thus 
the name “supply side economics.” 

Consider first the choice between working 
for additional taxable income and enjoying 
additional leisure. The price to the person of 
additional leisure is the amount of income, 
after tax, that he gives up by not working. 
Obviously, the higher the tax rate he faces, 
the cheaper leisure is in terms of the income 
he sacrifices. In our nation with its sub- 
stantial income cushions, work disincentives 
are not limited to the top tax brackets. 
Studies by Martin Feldstein of Harvard show 
that the lack of a significant gap between 
after-tax take-home pay and untaxed unem- 
ployment benefits has made leisure a free 
good for one million workers, thus shrinking 
GNP and the tax base by the value of their 
lost production, 

Consider next the choice between working 
for taxable and nontaxable income. Take the 
case of a carpenter facing a 25 percent tax 
rate. For an additional day's earnings of 
$100 he gets to keep $75. Suppose that his 
house needs painting and a painter costs 
$80 a day. Since his after-tax earnings are 
only #75, he saves $5 by painting his own 
house and chooses not to earn the additional 
$100. Alternatively, the carpenter and painter 
may swap services, but either way the tax 
base is smaller by $180, and the government 
loses tax revenues. 

Studies by Gary Becker of the University 
of Chicago have made it clear that capital 
and labor are employed by households to 
produce nontaxable income through non- 
market activities, such as a carpenter paint- 
ing his own house. The amount of household- 
owned capital and labor supplied in the mar- 
ket is affected by tax rates. The higher they 
are, the more households allocate their re- 
sources to the production of nontaxable 
income. 

Now consider the decision between using 
income for current consumption or saving 
and investing it for future income. The price 
to the person of enjoying additional current 
consumption is the amount of future income 
he forgoes. The higher the tax rate, the 
smaller the amount of after-tax future in- 
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come he sacrifices by enjoying additional cur- 
rent consumption. 

Take the case of a person facing the 70 per- 
cent tax rate on investment income. He can 
choose to invest $50,000 at a 10 percent rate 
of return, which would bring him $5,000 per 
year of additional income before taxes. Or 
he can choose to spend $50,000 on a Rolls 
Royce. Since the after-tax value of $5,000 is 
only $1,500, he can enjoy a fine motor car by 
giving up only that amount. Britain’s 98 per- 
cent tax rate on “unearned” (investment) 
income has reduced “the cost of the Rolls- 
Royce in terms of forgone income to only 
$100 a year. The profusion of Rolls-Royces 
seen in England today is mistaken as a sign 
of prosperity. 

Walter Heller tells us, though, that the 
decision to save does not depend on the rel- 
ative prices of current consumption and 
future income; that “Denison’s Law” shows 
that savings do not respond to higher after- 
tax rewards. But the most recent empirical 
studies of the responsiveness of savings are 
those of Michael Boskin of Stanford, who 
concludes that “private saving is indeed 
strongly affected by changes in the real after- 
tax rate of return.” He specifically dismisses 
“Denison’s Law” as a “conjecture based on 
evidence which is flimsy at best and danger- 
ously misleading at worst.” A current un- 
derstanding of the Kemp-Roth bill's effect 
on savings is absolutely crucial to assessing 
an asserted inflationary effect. 

To summarize the above points: With so 
many decisions affected by tax rates, it is 
obvious that the market supply of goods and 
services must respond to changes in tax 
rates. Our economy functions because people 
respond to changes in relative prices: the 
price of butter relative to that of margarine, 
beef relative to chicken, capital relative to 
labor and so on. A tax rate change is just 
another relative price change. It changes the 
prices of leisure and current consumption in 
terms of forgone current and future income. 
To claim that people don’t respond to these 
price changes goes against the basic prin- 
ciples of economic science. Yet there is no 
recognition of such response in the brand 
of economics now used to brand Kemp-Roth 
as wildly inflationary. 

Since Mr. Heller goes out of his way to 
criticize those of us who have done staff 
work on the Kemp-Roth bill, he should be 
especially interested in the results of the 
congressional staff debates on these points 
over the past year. The Congressional Budget 
Office, like the Treasury, once habitually of- 
fered simplistic revenue estimates that omit- 
ted the expanded tax base and revenue feed- 
backs. These static revenue estimates are now 
discredited. CBO Director Alice Rivlin has 
been forced to admit that her models, based 
on familiar Keynesian principles, are “unable 
to provide estimates of the long-run impact 
of tax cuts.” 

(By the way, Prof. Heller's own staff work 
could use some polishing. The numbers he 
attributed to Norman Ture do not come from 
Mr. Ture.) 

Mr. Heller and Mr. Stein believe the Kemp- 
Roth bill depends on stimulating GNP suffi- 
ciently that government revenues will not 
fall even in the first year, thus avoiding an 
inflationary deficit. In arguing that feedbacks 
are not large enough to recover all revenues, 
they are demolishing a straw man. This is 
not what the bill’s proponents mean when 
they say it would pay for itself. Part of the 
projected deficit will indeed be eliminated by 
revenue from the larger GNP. The remaining 
deficit will not be inflationary because it will 
be self-financing. 

Deficits are linked in the public mind with 
inflation or crowding out because the deficits 
of the past decade have originated from in- 
creased government spending and tax re- 
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bates—fiscal policies designed to increase 
demand, not incentives. These deficits add to 
the demand for funds in the financial mar- 
kets, thus pushing up interest rates. The 
Federal Reserve then adds to the money sup- 
ply, monetizing the deficit in an effort to 
avoid rising interest rates and crowding out, 
and this excessive money creation causes in- 
flation. 

While Keynesian eyes can see no difference 
between these deficits and deficits caused 
by cutting taxes, in terms of incentives this 
difference is decisive. Lower tax rates increase 
after-tax rates of return, which in turn ex- 
pand private savings. When Mr. Boskin’s 
measures of the responsiveness of savings are 
applied to the Kemp-Roth bill, they predict 
an increase in gross savings of $35 billion in 
the first year and a steady growth thereafter. 
Mr. Ture has even higher estimates of the 
savings effect, as does Chase Econometrics. 

Savings, of course, represent the supply of 
funds in the financial markets. So deficits 
caused by tax rate cuts add to the supply 
of funds as well as the demand for funds. 
This allows the deficit to be financed with- 
out pressure on interest rates and money 
creation. There is no need to monetize the 
deficit and thus no inflationary effect. In 
addition, the larger GNP also means higher 
revenues for state and local governments and 
corporations, which reduce their own bor- 
rowings and ease pressure in the financial 
markets. 

THE CHASE FORECAST 


Chase Econometrics has considered all of 
these effects in studying the effect of the 
Kemp-Roth bill. Chase forecasts that the fed- 
eral government would recover in revenue 
reflows 41% of the $25 billion tax cut in 
the first year. This rises to 72% in the sev- 
enth year. The remaining deficit is more than 
covered by the increase in personal savings, 
retained earnings, and state and local gov- 
ernment surplus. Thus the deficit puts no 
pressure on credit markets. The tax cut 
generates enough new savings to finance 
the deficit plus an increase in private 
investment. 

It is theoretically true, of course, that 
government spending could increase rapidly 
enough to soak up all additional savings and 
restore pressure to monetize the deficit. But 
if government spending in real terms could 
be held to current levels for about two years, 
the Kemp-Roth bill would get us out of the 
high deficit, high inflation, low productivity, 
low growth doldrums, and save transfer pro- 
grams like Social Security. 

As for Mr. Stein, many proponents of 
Kemp-Roth agree with him that government 
spending is already too high, but this is a 
separate issue. Legislatively, tax bills are sep- 
arate from spending bills, and there is no 
way to tie them together. The only purpose 
that could be served by the bill's sponsors 
calling for accompanying spending cuts 
would be to threaten the vested interests of 
the congressional spending committees and 
their constituents, leaving the bill hostage 
to a bitter and quite unnecessary political 
fight. 

As for Mr. Heller, he does better when he 
takes off the Keynesian blinders and relies 
on his own experience with the Kennedy tax 
cuts. In his article on Kemp-Roth he says, 
“To attribute to the 1962-64 tax cuts all the 
expansion and revenue increases in 1963-68 
boggles the mind. It totally ignores the huge 
(over-) stimulus of the Vietnam expendi- 
tures.” In other words, the tax cut did not 
pay for itself. But he saw these events dif- 
ferently in testifying before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in February 1977. 

ANTICIPATING THE LAFFER CURVE 

In his testimony Prof. Heller anticipated 
the Laffer Curve, saying that the Kennedy 
cut “was the major factor that led to our 
running a $3 billion surplus by the middle of 
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1965 before escalation in Vietnam struck us. 
It was a $12 billion tax cut which would be 
about $33 or $34 billion in today’s terms, and 
within one year the revenues into the Federal 
Treasury were already above what they had 
been before the tax cut.” He concluded, “Did 
it pay for itself in increased revenues? I 
think the evidence is very strong that it did.” 

On this point Mr. Denison has something 
interesting to say. His estimate of the gap 
between actual and potential GNP for 1962 
and 1963 is only $12 billion—the size of the 
Kennedy tax cut. Obviously, such a small 
gap left little room for an expansion based 
on increased demand and unused capacity. 
If Mr. Denison is correct, the substantial ex- 
pansion that followed the tax cut had to be 
based on something else, a supply-side re- 
sponse to the higher after-tax rates of return. 

Far from being wildly inflationary even 
with little unused capacity in 1962, the Ken- 
nedy tax cuts promoted healthy and nonin- 
fiationary expansion. Once demand manage- 
ment is forgotten and incentive effects are 
understood, there is every reason to believe 
the Kemp-Roth tax cuts would do the same. 

(Mr. Roberts is economic counsel to Sen. 
Orrin Hatch (R., Utah), senior research fel- 
low in the Hoover Institution at Stanford 
University and adjunct professor of econom- 
ics at George Mason University.) @ 


IN TRIBUTE TO CHARLES LESLIE 
DENNIS, PRESIDENT OF RAILWAY 
AND AIRLINE CLERKS UNION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to the late Charles 
Leslie Dennis, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Airline Clerks Un- 
ion from 1963 through 1976. 

I had known Charles for more than 
three decades. He was a good friend, and 
those who knew him admired him 
greatly, for he came up from the ranks 
of workers himself and so he possessed 
a special understanding of the needs and 
wants of the working people he repre- 
sented so ably for almost 50 years. 

Born on June 21, 1908, he was one of 
eight children, spent a number of years 
at a county poor farm, and by the age 
of 13, he was working in a biscuit factory 
in Chicago where he worked himself up 
to the position of assistant foreman and 
then proceeded to lead a strike in an 
effort to organize the factory. 

The strike failed, but C. L. Dennis went 
on to become a freight handler for the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, and 
for the next 12 years, he worked his way 
into positions of responsibility in the 
union until, in 1940, he became the gen- 
eral chairman of the railroad’s System 
Board of Adjustment. 

From 1957 to 1963, C. L. Dennis was 
acting vice president, then vice president 
of the union’s Grand Lodge, and in 1963, 
he became the president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Airline Clerks, and 
a vice president of the AFL-CIO. The 
union includes freight handlers, ticket 
salesmen, communications, and reserva- 
tions personnel, and also clerical workers. 

Over the years he devoted to the labor 
movement Charles Dennis acquired a 
reputation as being a practical man and 
a strong leader who also possessed qual- 
ities of populist idealism. 
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Charles Dennis gave distinguished 
service as a member of several Presiden- 
tial commissions, including the U.S. Rail- 
road Retirement Commission. He was 
also chairman of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Committee of the Congress of Rail- 
road Unions, chairman of the Conference 
of Transportation Trades, and a mem- 
ber of the International Transportation 
Workers’ Federation Organization. 

Mrs. Annunzio joins me in extending 
our heartfelt sympathy to Charles’ be- 
reaved family on their great loss.@ 


THE 1978 CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, incoming 
reports on the 1978 Captive Nations Week 
show and clearly measure the full suc- 
cess of the annual observance. This was 
the 20th observance; next year will be 
the 20th anniversary of Captive Nations 
Week, for which preparations are already 
underway. What imperialist Moscow has 
deprecated most about the week is that 
it serves as a constant reminder to all 
free peoples and nations of the whole 
course of Soviet Russian imperialism 
from 1918 to the present. One of the 
fundamental techniques of Soviet Rus- 
sian aggression is to insure that free 
peoples will have short memories, if any 
at all, of previous Communist takeovers. 
The annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week stymies this technique. 

As indications of the scope and depth 
of the 20th observance, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit the following as additional items 
justifying Public Law 86-90: First, proc- 
lamations by Gov. James B. Edwards 
of South Carolina and a certificate 
by New York Secretary of State Mario 
M. Cuomo; second, a column by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky of Georgetown University, 
World Outlook, on “Captive Nations 
Week and Mock Trials,” and a letter in 
the Ukrainian Weekly of July 23, “CN 
Week Reveals Soviet Fraud”; third, the 
Rosary Service at St. Dominic Church in 
Washington, D.C., on July 23, spoken in 
English, Ukrainian, Spanish, Hungarian, 
Polish and Lithuanian; fourth, reports 
in the July 17 News World and the 
New York Daily News on New York 
City’s observance; fifth, the New York 
City program on the 20th commemora- 
tion; sixth, a report “Pressure Soviets 
on Rights”; and seventh, reports in the 
China Post, July 17, on the observance 
in the Republic of China: 

PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR JAMES B. Ep- 
WARDS ON CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

Whereas, the imperialistic politics of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslova- 
kia, Latvia, Estonia, Belorussia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, Cambodia, South Vietnam and others; 
and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
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tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambition 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United State as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as the leaders 
in bringing about their freedom and inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each 
year as "Captive Nations Week” and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate prayer, cere- 
monies, and activities; expressing their sym- 
pathy with and support for the just aspira- 
tions of captive peoples. 

Now, therefore, I, James B. Edwards, Gov- 
ernor of the State of South Carolina, do here- 
by proclaim the week of July 16 through 
July 22, 1978, as: Captive Nations Week in 
South Carolina. 


CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION 


In recognition of Captive Nation's Week 
when Americans of every creed and back- 
ground express their support for and sym- 
pathy with subjugated peoples in scores of 
conquered countries around the world who 
are living as virtual prisoners in their own 
land. 

The United States has traditionally offered 
inspiration to those yearning for the freedom 
Americans enjoy. It is important that we 
never take our freedom for granted and that 
each year at this time we repledge our bond 
with liberty-loving people everywhere. 

This certificate is tendered to the Captive 
Nations Week Committee of New York in 
recognition of its effort to keep that tradi- 
tion alive. 

Witness my hand and the Official Seal of 
the Department of State of the State of New 
York this sixteenth day of July, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-eight. 

Mario M. Cuomo, 
Secretary of State. 


—— 


[From the Ukrainian Weekly, July 23, 1978] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK AND Mock TRIALS 
(By Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky) 

The mock trials of leading human rights 
activists in the Soviet Union have drawn 
vehement protest from all over the world. 

In May 1976, Dr Yuri Orlov formed in 
Moscow & group to monitor Soviet compli- 
ance with the Helsinki accords. The Helsinki 
watch group was quickly joined by similar 
citizens’ group in Ukraine, Lithuania, Georgia 
and Armenia. Founders of the groups have 
ever since undergone savage repression. The 
Kremlin's suppression drive climaxed in re- 
cent weeks with the use of phony charges to 
convict Orlov Vladimir Slepak, Zviad Gam- 
sakhurdia and others. and the harassment of 
American newspapermen who. have refused 
to disseminate Soviet slanders. 

Members of the U.S. Congress have urged 
the Carter administration to express “in the 
strongest terms the opposition of the United 
States to the imprisonment of members of 
the Helsinki watch group.” Prominent U.S, 
scientists, including three nobel laureates, 
boycotted a scientific meeting in the Soviet 
Union while the largest U.S. organization of 
computer sciences discontinued its coopera- 
tion with Moscow. 

British Prime Minister Callaghan voiced 
his government's “abhorrence at the show 
trials.” Norway stated that the sentences 
“contradicted Soviet promises and declara- 
tions.” 

Even Communist parties in Europe were 
unable to conceal their disgust. The Spanish 
Communist Party expressed “our condemna- 
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tion,” while its British counterpart called on 
Moscow “to rescind the sentences.” L'Hu- 
manite, the French Communist Party's 
organ, termed the crackdown “unacceptable.” 
An official newspaper in Tirana, Albania, dis- 
closed that hundreds of thousands in Georgia 
and Lithuania have staged demonstrations 
against Moscow's repression of dissidents and 
intensified process of Russification. 

Yet, the most significant protest came 
from usually hardline Communist Bulgaria. 
In Sofia, a flag reading “Down With Com- 
munism” was flown from a roof in the heavily 
guarded city center, and leaflets carrying the 
same slogan were scattered on the crowd. 


YOU ARE NOT ALONE 


This past January, Sen, Henry M. Jackson 
(D-Wash.) told the relatives of Andrei 
Sakharov, Anatoly Shcharansky and Vladimir 
Slepak at a Washington, D.C., human rights 
meeting, “You are not alone.” 

In October 1976, Democratic presidential 
candidate Jimmy Carter sent Slepak a tele- 
gram, “I want you to know of my deep per- 
sonal interest in the treatment that you and 
your colleagues receive.” As President, Carter 
personally defended physicist Shcharansky 
against Soviet charges. Carter also wrote in 
a personal letter to Nobel laureate Sakharov, 
“We shall use our good offices to seek the 
release of prisoners of conscience.” 

Now Orlov is alone in a Soviet cell. So is 
Slepak. So is Gamsakhurdia. The untrials of 
Shcharansky and Ginzburg held on the eve 
of Captive Nations Week have triggered a 
new wave of awareness and indignation. This 
kind of timing is by no means new for the 
annual observance of the week. 

Sakharov has predicted that Moscow’s 
travesty of justice was a “test of the resolve 
of the West to insist on the fulfillment of 
the principles proclaimed at Helsinki.” 

The other day, Radio Moscow trumpeted 
that “a suitable riposte was given to the 
actions of the U.S. which speculates on the 
human rights issue,” and that “other future 
actions will be met with a similar fate.” 

The die has been cast. Cantive Nations 
Week is a redeeming opportunity for the 
Carter administration to redefine and re- 
assert its human rights policy. 


CN WEEK REVEALS Soviet FRAUD 


(Nore: The following letter to the editor, 
written by Michael Ciapka of Irvington, N.J., 
appeared in the July 19 edition of The New- 
ark Star-Ledger.) 

In this 20th observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week, enacted into law as the third 
week in July and signed by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the world is again reminded 
to cherish the freedoms which are its in- 
alienable right, and to note with apprehen- 
sion the loss of the basic freedoms of speech, 
assembly and religion in oppressive dictator- 
ships. 

In totalitarian regimes, service to the state 
is primary, thus relegating individual free- 
doms meaningless; voting is a farce where 
only one candidate appears on the ballot, and 
“kangaroo court” trials of dissidents render 
justice insensately. 

At present, there are over 30 captive na- 
tions, mostly under the domination of the 
Soviet Union, with the list still growing. 
Among them is Ukraine, with people such as 
Valentyn Moroz, Mykola Rudenko and Oleksa 
Tykhy, daring to demand self-determination 
for Ukraine and freedom for people of all 
nations. 

As the struggle for human rights moves 
forward, an increasing awareness of personal 
and cultural identity is emerging as people 
are displaying a renewed interest in their na- 
tional roots. Observing Captive Nations Week 
serves to lay bare the Soviet version of the 
Promised Land as a fraud, and warns the 
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world to counter oppressive tactics by stand- 
ing up for basic human freedoms. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS OBSERVANCE 


At the regular 4th Sunday Rosary Service 
by the Catholic War Veterans of D.C., the 
Rosary service on July 23rd will be in ob- 
servance of the Captive Nations Week to 
express through prayer our concern for the 
plight and freedoms of people behind the 
Iron, Bamboo and Sugar Cane Curtains. 
People of different Nationality groups have 
been invited as in previous years to pray the 
Rosary in their respective languages. Assem- 
blage will be at 11:45 a.m. before the 12:15 
Mass. Social gathering will take place after 
the Mass in the Priory Assembly Room. 

[From the New York News World, July 17, 

1978] 
NATIONHOOD; A HUMAN RIGHT 


The proclamation establishing the obsery- 
ance of Captive Nations Week, made by an 
act of Congress under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in 1959, is one of those rare legis- 
lative lodestars, like the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which keeps this country on a 
principled keel, regardless of the changes 
wrought by varying administrations. 

No matter how much the State Department 
or the White House may try to “reduce ten- 
sions” and conduct “business as usual” with 
the communists, the Captive Nations Reso- 
lution rises every year like Banquo’s ghost, 
reminding this country of its responsibility 
to hundreds of millions of peoples whose 
freedom was lost and whose national iden- 
tities are being torn apart, uprooted, or 
suppressed. 

It is bad enough when courageous individ- 
uals such as Shcharansky, Ginzburg, Petkus, 
Solzhenitsyn—the list goes on and on—are 
denied their freedom. But what about the 
enslavement of whole nations? 

The litany of nations is growing longer and 
longer, and each name represents millions 
of individuals: Ukraine, 50 million; Byelo- 
russia, 12 million; Lithuania, three million; 
Latvia, two million, and so on and on to 
China, 600 million, Cambodia, seven mil- 
lion . who is next? Rhodesia? South 
Korea? 


All captive nations have a distinct linquis- 
tic and cultural identity and at one time 
proclaimed their independence with the same 
love of freedom with which America declared 
its independence in 1776. Realizing how pre- 
cious our own independence is, it behooves 
us to include the right of nationhood among 
those human rights that our president has 
proclaimed as the keystone of our foreign 
policy. 

As long as the United States keeps the hope 
of enslaved nations alive by observing Cap- 
tive Nations Week, the communist powers 
can never be confident of the ultimate vic- 
tory of communism. Indeed, the example of 
the United States as a country which allows 
various nationalities to live together in free- 
dom, adding their unique qualities to the 
betterment of mankind, is the strongest 
weapon against the oppressive imperialism of 
the Soviet Union and other communist 
states. We hope, therefore, that the names of 
captive nations will become as prominent in 
Americans’ consciences as the names of in- 
dividual heroes such as Shcharansky, Ginz- 
burg, Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn. 


[From the Daily News, July 17, 1978] 
Captive NATIONS WEEK BEGINS 
Marchers carry signs during annual parade 
up Fifth Ave. to 72d St. marking beginning 
of Captive Nations Week yesterday, Groups 
representing Poland, the Ukraine, China, 
Cuba and other Communist countries took 
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part. Each year, under an act of Congress, 
the President proclaims a week to observe 
nation’s commitment to achieving freedom 
throughout the world. 
20TH COMMEMORATION, CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 


[July 16 through 22, 1978] 
JOIN US IN THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Captive Nations Week is proclaimed each 
year by the President of the United States of 
America to remember those many nations 
imprisoned by the Communist slavemasters. 
It is dedicated to keeping alive the spirits 
and hopes of the enslaved peoples for free- 
dom and self-determination of their beloved 
lands. 

PROGRAM—SUNDAY, JULY 16TH 
Manhattan 
A 9:00 a.m. Assemble at 59th Street & 5th 
ve. 

9:15 a.m. Fifth Avenue Parade—59th St. to 
50th Street. 

10:00 a.m. Memorial Mass at St. Patricks 
Cathedral. 

11:00 a.m. Fifth Avenue Parade—50th St. 
to Central Park Mall (Band Shell near 72nd 
Street) 

12 Noon Ceremonies, honored speakers and 
folklore entertainment at Central Park Mall. 

Nationality, Veteran, Patriotic, Church, 
Political and Civic groups, and individuals 
are invited to participate in the Captive Na- 
tions Week events. 

Captive Nations Committee of New York, 
P.O. Box 540, New York, N.Y. 10028. Hon. 
Matthew J. Troy Sr., Honorary Chairman; Dr. 
Ivan Docheff, Honorary Chairman; Horst 
Uhlich, Chairman. 


PUBLIC LAW 86-90—ESTABLISHING CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 
The Captive Nations Week Law was passed 
by the U.S. Congress and signed into law by 
President Dwight Eisenhower during the 


Spring of 1959. In accordance with this law, 
the President has issued a proclamation each 
year since 1959. Many state governors and 
mayors, including New York State and City, 
have also issued a similar proclamation each 
year. 


The Captive Nations Week Resolution 


Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having been 
able, through the democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the 
most diverse of racial, religious and ethnic 
backgrounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of the 
diverse elements of our free society has led 
the people of the United States to possess 
a warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere and to rec- 
ognize the natural interdependency of the 
peoples and nations of the world; and 

Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast empire 
which poses a dire threat to security of the 
United States and of all the free peoples of 
the world; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of 
the national independence of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia. White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
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Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in 
restoring to them the enjoyment of their 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or other 
religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that the desire for liberty 
and independence on the part of the peoples 
of these conquered nations should be stead- 
fastly kept alive; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and in- 
dependence by the overwhelming majority 
of the people of these submerged nations 
constitutes a powerful deterrent to war and 
one of the best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such people through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence; Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the third week in July 1959 as “Captive Na- 
tions Week” and inviting the people of the 
United States to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. The 
President is further authorized and requested 
to issue a simiiar proclamation each year 
until such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the captive 
nations of the world. 


[From the New York News World, 
July 21, 1978] 


“PRESSURE SOVIETS” ON RIGHTS 
(By Francesca Drane) 


WasHINGTON.—A group of professors par- 
ticipating in a seminar for the 20th observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week suggested yes- 
terday that increased social pressure and 
support from non-governmental organiza- 
tions could “twist the arm of the Soviet 
Union” and force them to respond to the is- 
suo of human rights. 

“We stand at a crucial moment in time,” 
said Prof. Charles Moser of George Washing- 
ton University. “If we allow the Soviet Union 
to get away with the trials they will continue 
with that type of action,” he warned. 

“If we twist their arm they will respond to 
moral and political pressure from abroad,” 
he said. Four professors speaking on a panel 
entitled, “Human rights in captive nations: 
where do we go from here?” agreed that 
stronger economic sanctions and controls on 
trade with the Soviet Union combined with 
public outrage would make the Soviet Union 
think twice about taking harsh action 
against dissidents. 

Anthony Bouscaren, a professor at George- 
town University, criticized the recent com- 
ments by U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young 
and the “naive” foreign policy of the Carter 
administration. “This is a time for serious 
analysis of our foreign policy,” he said. 
“Gimmicks and bandaids won't help.” 

Captive Nations week is being observed 
through July 22. 

Reps. Daniel Flood, D-Pa., and Edward 
Derwinski, R-IIl., received the Liberty Award 
for their “lifelong fight against tyranny.” 
The seminar was sponsored by the American 
Council for World Freedom, Council Against 
Communist Aggression, Young Americans for 
Freedom and the Freedom Leadership Foun- 
dation. 
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[From the Taipei (Taiwan, China) China 
Post, July 17, 1978.] 
SUBSTANTIAL SuPPORT NEEDED FOR CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


(Eprror’s Nore: The following digest of 
editorial from the leading Chinese-language 
newspapers in Taiwan does not necessarily 
reflect the views of the China Post.) 

In view of the fact that the aggression of 
the international Communists was threaten- 
ing the securfty of the freedom of the U.S. 
and the whole world, the U.S. 86th Congress 
resolved in 1959 that the third week of July 
each year would be the Captive Nations 
Week. 

The Congress also authorized and asked 
the U.S. president to issue a message an- 
nouncing the U.S, determination to support 
the peoples enslaved by the Communists in 
their fight for freedom. 

This year, President Carter urged Amer- 
icans on July 11 to “devote anew their efforts 
for all those who look for freedom, inde- 
pendence and fundamental rights.” 

We earnestly hope that the U.S. govern- 
ment and people will be able to respond to 
this newest appeal from President Carter. 


DEVOTION 


The world cannot remain half free and half 
enslaved. The U.S. involvement in two world 
wars, its containment of Russia and Red 
China and the U.S. recent denouncement of 
Russia's trial of Anatoly Shcharansky all re- 
fiect the U.S. ambition to resist totalitarian- 
ism and defend freedom and democracy, 
glorifying the lofty ideals of Jefferson, Lin- 
coln and Wilson. 

However, such noble devotion has now 
been eroded by opportunistic diplomacy and 
different standards on human rights. 


PRESIDENT CARTER 


On June 26 in a reply to newsmen, Presi- 
dent Carter said that from now on he will 
not play the trick of “using Russia to deal 
with Red China” or vice versa. 

We believe in his sincerity. However, the 
Tripartite Commission, which has tremen- 
dous influence on U.S. foreign policy, has the 
ideas to collude with the Chinese Commu- 
nists and East European countries to deal 
with Russia. 

The members no longer emphasize the ob- 
vious conflicts in thinking, system and na- 
‘ional ideals. 

They only pay attention to the contrasts in 
actual and current strength. 

They have abandoned the anti-Communist 
proposition and make the Communist chief- 
tains of both Yugoslavia and Rumania the 
guests of honor in Washington. 

They also harbor unrealistic illusions of 
the Chinese Communists. 

As such, although morality and human 
rights diplomacy are great slogans, they are 
blind to the fact that the Chinese Commu- 
nists have imprisoned and persecuted tens of 
millions of innocent people. 

Their wishful thinking for the promotion 
of relations with the Chinese Communists 
obviously violates the principles President 
Carter has talked about. 

NINETEEN YEARS AGO 


Nineteen years ago, the U.S. realized that 
international Communism threatened the 
security of the free peoples of the whole 
world. 

In recent years, Nixon's weekend attitude 
towards Russia and Red China and the mis- 
use of the tactics of collusion and restraint 
have caused the threat of international Com- 
inunism to become more serious. 

Under such circumstances, the democra- 
cies must revive their anti-Communist 
determination. 

The U.S. in particular, must apply the 
principle of human rights to all the Commu- 
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nist regimes and render spiritual and mate- 
rial support for all the anti-Communist, 
anti-slavery individuals or organizations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

It is more effective to remove Communist 
threats and aggression than harbor the illu- 
sions of colluding with Red China to restrain 
Russia or vice versa. 

—Central Daily News.@ 


A TRIBUTE TO TIGER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. ROBERTS) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of this Congress we will be losing 
one of our most able Members, our col- 
league and dear friend, OLIN E. “TIGER” 
TEAGUE of Texas, who has announced his 
plan to retire sometime earlier this year. 
This great and good man will be sorely 
missed. I know of no single individual in 
this body more dedicated to the people 
he represents. He has championed the 
cause for veterans, and is their recog- 
nized leader. I think the sentiments of 
all veterans are well expressed in a trib- 
ute to Mr. Teacue which appeared in 
the July 1978 issue of DAV—the official 
voice of the Disabled American Veterans 
and DAV Auxiliary. I nope you will read 
it, because I think it refiects the view of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
people who have known Mr. TEAGUE over 
the years, veteran and nonveteran alike: 
TRIBUTE TO TIGER 


(By Oliver E. Meadows, National 
Commander) 


Later this year, when the 95th Congress 
comes to an end, one of the most capable 
legislators our country has ever known will 
close the book on a career unsurpassed in the 
history of the United States Congress. Rep. 
Olin E. Teague of Texas—a great man and a 
great champion of the disabled veteran's 
cause—will retire. 

During his 30 years of service, Congress- 
man “Tiger” Teague authored more than 200 
public laws for the benefit of veterans and 
their families. During many of those years, 
I served as staff director of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, a committee that 
Congressman Teague chaired from the 84th 
Congress through the 92nd Congress. And, 
I consider it an immense blessing that I 
had this opportunity to know Tiger Teague— 
not only as a great National figure but as a 
man. 

He won a great many battles for this Na- 
tion’s veterans, and I've seen his face light 
up with the pleasure of the victory. But, he 
is a modest man, who doesn’t view his legis- 
lative accomplishments as personal tri- 
umphs. No. His pleasure comes from the 
knowledge that he has been able to do some- 
thing to help the people he loves—the men 
and women who defended our country in 
time of war. 

I have never known a friendlier, more com- 
passionate man. And, he is a courageous 
man, too, using the courage that sustained 
him in combat during World War II as the 
cornerstone of his unparalleled legislative 
career. 

By the time Olin Teague entered Texas 
A&M University in 1928, his well-known 
fighting spirit had already earned him the 
nickname, Tiger, which he still carries today. 
Working his way through college, he still 
found time to complete four years of ROTC. 
And, when he volunteered for service in the 
U.S. Army in 1940, he had previously served 
three years as an enlisted man in the Na- 
tional Guard. 
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He received a commission and commanded 
the First Battalion, 314th Infantry, 79th 
Division during World War II. In combat for 
six months, he was wounded a number of 
times and holds 11 decorations. His combat 
medals include the Silver Star with two 
clusters, the Purple Heart with two clusters, 
the Combat Infantry Badge, the Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon, and the French Croix de 
Guerre with Palm. 

After spending two years in an Army hos- 
pital recuperating from combat wounds, 
Tiger Teague was discharged from the Army 
with the rank of colonel to take his seat in 
Congress on Nov. 4, 1946. 

Elected to every succeeding Congress, Rep. 
Teague assumed chairmanship of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in 1956. Since 
his legislative accomplishments are far too 
numerous to list, let me simply cite some of 
the landmark achievements of his career. 

Congressman Teague first attracted atten- 
tion when he undertook investigations of 
abuses in the World War II veterans’ educa- 
tion and housing programs. These programs 
were put in order and became highly success- 
ful contributions to American society as a 
result of his efforts. The Congressman sub- 
sequently authored the Korean War GI Bill, 
the War Orphans Scholarship Program, and 
the Vietnam War Education Program. 

He created the VA Nursing Care Program, 
The Servicemen’s Group Life Insurance Pro- 
gram, and reformed the pension program. 
He fashioned the medical scholarship pro- 
gram, and sponsored countless cost-of-living 
increases in compensation and pension over 
the years. He served on the select committee 
that rewrote the Dependency and Indemnity 
Compensation (DIC) program, and he 
devised the outpatient drug program. 

During modern times, no other individual 
has dominated a major field of activity in our 
country the way that Tiger Teague towers 
over the field of veterans’ affairs. For three 
decades, members of the House of Represent- 
atives, leaders in the Senate, and Presidents 
of our country have looked to him for 
guidance in the area of veterans’ programs. 
It’s no wonder that so many government and 
civic organizations and leaders have honored 
him during his distinguished career. 

A leader in combat and a leader in peace- 
time—that was the man who fought from 
Omaha Beach to the Rhine River before he 
was seriously wounded. I've always believed 
that this combat experience had great impact 
on Congressman Teague’s life, and that it 
was the driving force behind his abiding con- 
cern for disabled veterans, widows, and 
orphans. 

Even today, when I see Tiger Teague, I see 
a man who cared so deeply that he per- 
sonally contacted the families of more than 
100 men from his outfit who lost their lives 
in combat. And, I see the man who feels that 
the War Orphans Scholarship Program is the 
greatest achievement of his life. Noble feel- 
ings such as these are what make men great. 

Today, Congressman Teague is the ranking 
majority member of the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, but he has provided leader- 
ship in several areas other than veterans’ 
matters. One of the many times that he pro- 
vided solid direction when it was badly 
needed was during the formative years of the 
Science and Astronautics Committee. 

He did much to get the committee going, 
and served as Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Manned Space Flight throughovt the 
Moon Landing Program. He was also Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight that looked into the deaths of 
three astronauts. 

Today, as Chairman of the Hose Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology. Congress- 
man Teague is helping to shape intensi*ed 
new efforts to apply advanced, snace-age 
technology to the needs of the handicapped. 

No one can doubt that Tiger Teague is 
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one of the greatest American leaders of mod- 
ern times. A life member of the DAV, he 
has done more for disabled veterans than any 
single person in our Nation. As we wish him 
an enjoyable and well-deserved retirement, 
we acknowledge a debt to him so great it 
can never be repaid. 


SLUDGE MANAGEMENT: OUR PROB- 
LEMS ARE ONLY BEGINNING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to a situation which the National 
Journal has described as the “fastest 
growing problem facing American cities 
and towns’—the management of sludge. 

Sludge is the semisolid residue which 
remains after secondary sewage treat- 
ment, after certain industrial processes 
such as paper milling, and after the ex- 
traction of air pollutants through “wet” 
smokestack scrubbers. Due in large part 
to the requirements of the Clean Air and 
Federal Water Pollution Control Acts, 
the volume of sludge produced in the 
United States is growing at an alarming 
rate, and is estimated to exceed 300 mil- 
lion wet tons each year. 

This exponential increase in the vol- 
ume of sludge could perhaps have been 
foreseen by Congress several years ago, 
yet there is still no demonstrated and 
generally accepted technology for its dis- 
posal or reutilization. The Environmental 
Protection Agency’s ability to deal with 
the problem in a comprehensive manner 
is only enabled by general authorities 
provided in the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1972 and the Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act of 1976— 
to date, the Agency has received no man- 
date from Congress to resolve the sludge 
problem on a priority basis. 

Almost 2 years ago, I joined Mr. OT- 
TINGER, and Mr. Downey, in introducing 
the Sludge Management Act, H.R. 851. 
This legislation would—for the first 
time—structure a comprehensive sludge 
R. D. & D. and management program 
within EPA. In addition, the legislation 
would grant the agency authority to pro- 
tect the public from hazardous forms of 
sludge, and to establish a cooperative 
Federal-State program to restore water- 
ways which have been obstructed or de- 
graded by improper sludge disposal. 

Legislation identical to H.R. 851 has 
been introduced by Senator ABRAHAM 
Rrsicorr, and the following 48 Members 
have sponsored the Sludge Management 
Act in the House: Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BON- 
KER, Mr. Caputo, Mr. CARNEY, Mr. CORN- 
WELL, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. D'Amours, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. Drinan, Mr. Epwarps of 
California, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. FASCELL, 
Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. FRASER, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. Harris, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. JENRETTE, 
Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. Kress, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. LUNDINE, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. MATHIS, 
Ms. Meyner, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. MOAK- 
LEY, Mr. Morrett, Mr. MURPHY of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. NOLAN, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
PATTERSON, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. RINALDO, 
Mr. Ropino, Mr. Ryan, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. Simon, Mr. Sorarz Ms. SPELLMAN, 
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Mr. Stark, Mr. Stupps, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Werss, and Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. Speaker, in previous remarks to 
the House on the subject of sludge man- 
agement, I detailed the risks posed by 
the presence of heavy metals and path- 
enogens in municipal sewage sludge—a 
risk which was especially apparent with 
respect to sludge being dumped in the 
Atlantic ocean and specifically in the 
vicinity of the New York Bight. Now that 
Congress has mandated the eventual 
elimination of offshore sludge dumping, 
it is important to consider that similar 
dangers are inherent in onshore sludge 
disposal as well. 

Following is a text of the Sludge Man- 
agement Act, as well as a sharp exchange 
of correspondence on this issue between 
the General Accounting Office and EPA 
Administrator Douglas M. Costle. My col- 
leagues would be well-advised to follow 
the interagency debate on sludge man- 
agement, particulary as it relates to the 
flow of carcinogenic materials into the 
human food chain. It shows how far our 
Nation must go and how many hard deci- 
sions must be made before we transform 
sludge from a serious environmental 
problem into a significant natural re- 
source: 

H.R. 851 
A bill to provide for certain research and 
demonstration respecting the disposal of 
sludge, the reclamation of waters damaged 
by sludge and sewage, assistance to State 
and local governments for the removal of 

Sludge and other solid waste from waters 

and shoreline areas, and to provide that 

grants for waste treatment works shall be 
made only if such works provide for en- 
vironmentally sound sludge management 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Sludge Management 
Act of 1977”. 

FINDINGS, POLICY, AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) Frnptncs.—The Congress hereby 
finds and declares that— 

(1) the volume of sludge being generated 
in the United States is increasing dramat- 
ically and that the present methods of sludge 
disposal and utilization pose significant 
threats to public health and the 
environment; 


(2) improved sewage treatment methods 
have resulted in greater quantities of toxic 
substances and heavy metals being contained 
in sludge and these toxic substances and 
metals are increasingly working their way 
into the human food cycle and water sup- 
plies; and 

(3) sludge. sewage, and other solid wastes 
have fouled our lakes, rivers, and tidal wa- 
ters, and no Federal agency has been charged 
with assisting municipalities and other gov- 
ernmental bodies in cleaning up major solid 
waste spills. 

(b) Porrcy AND Purpose.—It is the policy 
and purpose of this Act— 

(1) to foster and promote research on the 
potential health, environmental, and eco- 
nomic threats inherent in sludge and its 
management strategies, and to develop new 
or improved methods for the disposal, util- 
ization, processing, transportation, and stor- 
age of sludge; 

(2) to conduct and encourage demonstra- 
tion projects leading to the restoration of 
bodies of water within the United States 
which have been damaged or degraded by 
the discharge of sludge and untreated or 
partially treated sewage or solid waste; and 

(3) to direct the Administrator of the En- 
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vironmental Protection Agency to establish 

& program whereby municipalities and other 

governmental bodies will be assisted in 

cleaning up major sludge, sewage, or other 

solid waste spills in our public waters. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(b) The term “sewage” means any solid 
or suspended solid waste material (includ- 
ing any pollutant) which has been dis- 
charged from a municipal, industrial, or 
commercial facility which is a point source 
subject to section 402 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, 

(c) The term “sludge” means any solid, 
semisolid, or liquid waste generated from a 
municipal, commercial, or industrial waste- 
water treatment plant, water supply treat- 
ment plant, air pollution control facility or 
any other such waste having similar char- 
acteristics and effects. 


APPLICATION OF ACT 


Sec. 4. This Act shall not apply to any 
activity which is subject to any requirement 
imposed under or pursuant to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act or the Marine 
Protection and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 ex- 
cept to the extent that such application is 
not inconsistent with any such requirement. 


RESEARCH, GUIDELINES, AND MODEL CODES 


Sec. 5. (a) RESEARCH, Erc.—The Adminis- 
trator shall conduct research, investigations, 
experiments, demonstrations, surveys, and 
studies on— 

(1) the environmental, health, and eco- 
nomic effects of subsurface landfilling of 
sludge on soils and ground water and meth- 
ods to eliminate such effects. 

(2) the environmental and health effects 
of the surface landspreading of sludge on 
agricultural lands; specifically with respect 
to the translocation of metals to crops and 
methods to reduce such metals movement, 

(3) the relative environmental, health, 
and economic effects of the various sludge 
disposal options (including but not limited 
to ocean disposal, incineration, landfilling, 
and surface spreading of sludge on food 
chain and nonfood chain crops), giving par- 
ticular attention to the potential health im- 
plications of pathogen survival and spread 
associated with the various sludge disposal 
options, 

(4) the development and application of 
methods to reclaim marginal lands through 
the use of sludge, 

(5) the development and application of 
new and improved methods of processing, 
transporting, and disposing of sludge, and 

(6) the development of guidelines for 
sludge dispcesal and landspreading. 

(b) GUIDELINES:—The Administrator shall 
develop and publish guidelines for sludge 
disposal and surface landspreading which 
shall be consistent with public health and 
welfare, and air and water quality standards 
and adaptable to applicable Federal, State, 
and local law. 

(c) Mopet Copes.—The Administrator is 
authorized, in cooperation with appropriate 
State and municipal agencies, to recommend 
model codes, ordinances, and statutes de- 
signed to implement environmentally sound 
sludge disposal and landspreading practices. 


REMOVAL OF SLUDGE AND OTHER SOLID WASTE 
FROM WATERS AND SHORELINES 

Sec. 6. (a) DEFINITION.—As used in this 
section the term “remove” or “removal” re- 
fers to the removal of sludge or other solid 
waste from the water cr shorelines (includ- 
ing public and private property) of the tak- 
ing of such other actions as may be neces- 
sary to minimize or mitigate any dangers to 
health or the environment presented by 
sludge in such areas. 
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(b) ASSISTANCE TO STATE AND LOCAL AU- 
THORITIES.—(1) Whenever the Administrator 
determines that (A) any navigable waters of 
the United States or any adjacent shoreline 
has been affected by the deposit of sludge 
or other solid waste from any source (in- 
cluding sludge or solid waste which has mi- 
grated to such area from a disposal site) and 
(B) such sludge or solid waste in such area 
presents a danger to the health or the en- 
vironment, he may make grants and provide 
technical assistance to the State and local 
authorities having jurisdiction over the af- 
fected areas for the removal of such sludge 
or waste. 

(2) No grant many be made under this 
subsection for an amount which exceeds 40 
per centum of the total amount expended 
by the recipient State or local government 
for purposes of the removal for which such 
grant was made. 

(C) ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
Task Force—(1) The Administrator shall 
establish or designate a task force consisting 
of personnel who shall be trained, prepared, 
and available to provide the necessary tech- 
nical assistance (including equipment and 
material where necessary) for the removal of 
sludge or other waste pursuant to subsection 
(b). 

(2) The task force established or desig- 
nated under this section shall— 

(A) carry out a system of surveillance 
and notice designed to alert areas which are, 
or may be, adversely affected Sy the deposit 
or migration of sludge and other solid waste 
in the navigable waters of the United States 
and the adjacent shorelines, and 

(B) provide such technical assistance (in- 
cluding equipment and material where nec- 
essary) as may be necessary to remove such 
sludge or other solid waste. 

(d) OTHER AUTHORITIES NoT AFFECTED.— 
(1) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect or impair any authority 
under section 311 of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act (relating to oll and 
hazardous substances) or under any other 
provision of such Act or of the Marine Pro- 
tection Research and Sanctuaries Act of 
1972, 

(2) The provisions of this section shall 
apply whether or not any deposit or migra- 
tion of any sludge or other solid waste was 
in violation of any applicable Federal, State, 
or local law or regulation and shall not af- 
fect the determination of the criminal or 
eivil liability of any person respecting such 
deposit or migration. 

SPECIAL RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJ- 

ECTS CONCERNING RESTORATION OF CERTAIN 

BODIES OF WATER 


Sec. 7. (a) RESEARCH, Etc.—The Adminis- 
trator shall conduct and encourage, cooper- 
ate with, and render financial and other as- 
sistance to appropriate public (whether Fed- 
eral, State, interstate, or local) authorities, 
agencies, and institutions, private agencies 
and institutions, and individuals in the con- 
duct of, and promote the coordination of, 
research, investigations, experiments, train- 
ing, demonstrations, surveys, and studies re- 
lating to the restoration of the water quality 
and other ecological features of rivers, lakes, 
and other bodies of water within the United 
States which have been damaged and de- 
graded by the discharge of sludge and un- 
treated or partially treated sewage. 

(b) AUTHORITIES—In carrying out the 
provisions of the preceding subsection, the 
Administrator is authorized to— 

(1) collect and make available, through 
publications and other appropriate means, 
the results of, and other information per- 
taining to, such research and other activ- 
ities, including appropriate recommenda- 
tions in connection therewith; 

(2) cooperate with public and private agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations, and with 
any industries involved, in the preparation 
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and the conduct of such research and other 
activities; and 

(3) make grants-in-ald to public agencies 
and institutions and to individuals for re- 
search, training projects, surveys, and dem- 
onstrations (including construction of fa- 
cilities), and provide for the conduct of re- 
search, training, surveys, and demonstrations 
by contract with public or private agencies 
and institutions and with individuals; and 
such contracts for research or demonstra- 
tions or both (including contracts for con- 
struction) may be made in accordance with 
the provisions with respect to research con- 
tracts of the military departments in title 
10, United States Code, section 2353, except 
that the determination, approval, and cer- 
tification required thereby shall be made by 
the Administrator. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 8 (a) Section 201(b) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, relating to 
grants for construction of treatment works, 
is amended by adding the following at the 
end thereof; “For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘confined disposal’ of pollutants 
means impoundment, storage, use, applica- 
tion, or disposal in such a manner as will 
prevent the degradation of ground or surface 
water resources or the entrance of such pol- 
lutants into the human food chain in con- 
centrations or amounts which may threaten 
human health (taking into account an am- 
ple margin of safety) or result in other en- 
vironmental pollution.”. 

(b) Section 201(g) of such Act, relating to 
conditions for grant for treatment facilities 
is amended by adding the following new para- 
graph at the end thereof: 

“(5) No grant shall be approved after Sep- 
tember 30, 1976, for any treatment works un- 
der this section unless the applicant shows 
to the satisfaction of the Administrator that 
the agency operating such works will make 
adequate provision for the confined disposal 
of pollutants (within the meaning of subsec- 
tion (b)).". 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 23, 1977. 
Hon, DovcGias M. COSTLE, 
Administrator, Environmental 
Agency. 

DEAR MR. CosTLE: We are currently review- 
ing the Environmental Protection Agency’s 
management of sewage sludge disposal prac- 
tices. Our review includes a study of the 
municipal sewage sludge management sys- 
tems of Chicago, Los Angeles, and New York- 
New Jersey metropolitan areas. Our objective 
is to determine whether current sewage 
sludge disposal practices emphasize benefi- 
cial uses of sludge which are safe and envi- 
ronmentally acceptable. 

We have identified a potentially hazard- 
ous situation which we believe warrants your 
immediate attention. Sewage sludge pro- 
ducts having high amounts of cadmium are 
being sold or given away to the public for 
uncontrolled use. We appreciate the difficul- 
ties communities have in disposing of the 
increasing volume of sludge; however, this 
practice represents a potential health hazard, 

As you know, cadmium is a toxic heavy 
metal which has been classified by the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration 
as a suspected carcinogen. The Food and 
Drug Administration believes that the levels 
of cadmium in the American diet are close 
to the tolerable weekly intakes developed by 
the World Health Organization and the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations. 

In June 1976 EPA published for comment 
a draft technical bulletin on municipal sew- 
age sludge management. The bulletin stated 
that numerous conditions affect the level of 
heavy metals that may be toxic to plants or 
taken up by crops and eventually consumed 
by humans. It recommended that projects 


Protection 
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using sludge on croplands conform to any 
limitations recommended by the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA). 

FDA recommended in its comments on the 
technical bulletin that sludges containing 
more than 20 parts per million (ppm) of 
cadmium not be used on agricultural land 
and crops in the food chain. USDA scientists 
recommended that sludges containing more 
than 25 ppm of cadmium not be applied to 
privately owned agricultural land unless the 
cadmium-to-zine ratio of the sludge is less 
than or equal to 1.5 percent, In commenting 
on the draft technical bulletin, EPA’s Office 
of Solid Waste Management suggested maxi- 
mum allowable cadmium levels similar to 
those recommended by USDA scientists. 

We found that sewage sludge products 
with cadmium levels substantially higher 
than the levels suggested above are available 
nationwide to the public for possible use on 
agricultural land, including home vegetable 
gardens. Some of these sludge products con- 
tain approximately 3 to 7 times the maxi- 
mum level of cadmium recommended by FDA 
and exceed the cadmium-to-zine ratio sug- 
gested by USDA scientists. The literature or 
labeling for the products we have identified 
do not caution against use on croplands and, 
in fact, a brochure for one sludge product 
indicates that the product would be bene- 
ficial for use in vegetable gardens. 

In addition to the current sale and the 
give-away programs of sludge products, 
municipalities are considering other pro- 
grams which would result in the use of 
sludge to grow crops. Your Agency’s April 
1976 report, “An Overview of the Sludge 
Management Situation", recognized that 
large communities are becoming more in- 
terested in the land application of sludge and 
the possibility of selling crops grown on 
such land to help offset sludge disposal costs. 

Sludge products containing toxic mate- 
rials may eventually be defined as hazardous 
wastes and regulated under the Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act of 1976 (42 
U.S.C. 6901). However, we believe that, in 
view of the substantial margins by which 
some sludge products currently available to 
the public exceed maximum suggested levels, 
EPA should take immediate action to define 
which of these products could be used to 
produce food. Action is also needed to in- 
form the public of potential health hazards 
involved and to assist communities consider- 
ing adopting sludge disposal systems which 
use sludge in food production. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend that you provide interim 
guidance on sludges that are acceptable for 
agricultural purposes, including use on home 
vegetable gardens, until such time as the re- 
quirements of the Resource Conservation 
and Recovery Act are implemented. We rec- 
ommend also that you provide for public 
notification of the potential health hazard 
associated with using sludge products which 
are given away or sold and are deemed un- 
acceptable for agricultural use. 

We shall appreciate receiving your com- 
ments on this letter and on any actions you 
plan to take. As you know, section 236 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 
requires the head of a Federal agency to sub- 
mit a written statement on actions he has 
taken on our recommendations to the House 
Committee on Government Operations and 
the Senate Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs not later than 60 days after the date 
of the report and to the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations with the 
agency's first request for appropriations 
made more than 60 days after the date of the 
report. 

Copies of this letter are being sent to the 
Chairmen, Senate Committees on Govern- 
mental Affairs; Environment and Public 
Works; and Appropriations, Subcommittee 
on HUD-Independent Agencies; to the Chair- 
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men, House Committees on Government Op- 
erations; Appropriations; and Public Works 
and Transportation; and to the Director, Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. 
Sincerely yours, 
HENRY ESCHWEGE, 
Director. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 16, 1977. 

Hon. Jack Brooks, 

Chairman, Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As required by Public 
Law 91-510, we are submitting this statement 
of Agency actions taken in response to the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) letter re- 
port of May 23, concerning the disposal of 
sewage sludge containing high levels of 
cadmium. 

We recognize the importance of the prob- 
lem addressed by GAO's letter report. Ap- 
proximately 20 percent of all sewage sludges 
(over 1 million dry tons per year) are now 
applied to land used for agricultural pur- 
poses. The uncontrolled application of sludge 
that contain excessive levels of cadmium 
has been shown to increase the cadmium 
content of crops and the Food and Drug 
Administration has indicated that all cad- 
mium increases in foods, no matter what the 
source, are undesirable. 

It is important to point out, however, that 
the cadmium content of the sludge is only 
one of several factors that influence the ex- 
tent of crop uptake of cadmium. Proper site 
management—including controls on the cad- 
mium application rate, the crop being grown, 
and soil pH—has been demonstrated to sig- 
nifica :tly reduce the uptake of heavy met- 
als and consequently reduce the relative risk 
inherent in the land application of sludge. 
Some research indicates that these site man- 
agement controls are as important as spe- 
cific controls on sludge metal concentrations 
in limiting metal uptake in plants. Attention 
must also be given to the effects on crops of 
background levels of cadmium in the soil and 
in supplemental fertilizers. 

We agree with the GAO letter report indi- 
cating a need for control and guidance on 
heavy metals and organic compounds in sew- 
age sludge. The Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) has several activities now un- 
derway which we believe will meet some of 
the needs raised in the GAO letter report. 1 
would like to discuss these briefly. 

Under Subtitle C of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, as amended by the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act of 1976, we will 
be regulating the management of hazardous 
wastes through the use of a manifest and 
permit system. It is likely that some highly 
contaminated sludges will be controlled by 
this program, which is scheduled to be pro- 
mulgated in April of 1978. Under Section 4004 
(a) of Subtitle D of the Act we will be devel- 
oping criteria for the classification of solid 
waste disposal facilities. These criteria will 
be used to identify those sites that provide 
“no reasonable probability of adverse effects 
on health and the environment.” Land- 
spreading practices will be covered in these 
criteria, with attention given to the unac- 
ceptable cadmium contamination of food 
chain crops. We plan to include cadmium 
application rates in these regulations, which 
are scheduled for promulgation later this 
year. Further, we will be preparing specific 
guidelines for sludge disposal under Section 
1008 of the Act. These guidelines, which will 
stress desirable operating practices for sludge 
management, will be published in the fall of 
1978. 

As indicated previously, the Agency recog- 
nizes the need for timely issuance of guid- 
ance on land application of sludges, both to 
address the concerns raised in GAO’s letter 
report and to comply with the deadlines of 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act. It must be rec- 
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ognized, however, that differences of opinion 
on the specific impacts of siudge landspread- 
ing practices on levels of heavy metals and 
toxic organics in tne diet have delayed efforts 
by the Agency to issue such guidance. The 
technical bulletin on municipal sludge man- 
agement being prepared by our Office of 
Water Program Operations is an excellent 
case in point. The bulletin has evolved from 
efforts initiated by the Agency four years 
ago to issue a policy statement on sludge 
management. Specific contaminant levels 
which would establish the acceptability of 
sludges for land application were included 
in eariler versions of the bulletin. These 
limitations were criticized as being too re- 
strictive by some and too permissive by 
others. Complicating this situation is the 
difficulty that many cities face in financing 
acceptable options for the disposal of their 
wastewater treatment sludges. The technical 
bulletin will nevertheless provide examples 
of acceptable cadmium application rates for 
the utilization of sludge on land. 

In addition to the sludge management pro- 
grams described above, we anticipate that 
implementation of the pretreatment strate- 
gy now under development will substantially 
reduce the cadmium content of many waste- 
water treatment sludges. This will improve 
the acceptability of these sludges for use on 
agricultural land. By this emphasis on pre- 
vention of the problem, we hope to move 
toward our goal of waste recovery and re- 
cycling. 

The criteria for defining acceptable dis- 
posal practices to be developed under Sub- 
title D of the Solid Waste Disposal Act will 
address the application of sewage sludge to 
cropland. We believe that these criteria, sup- 
plemented at a later date by the Technical 
Bulletin, the hazardous waste regulations 
and the sludge disposal guidelines, will pro- 
vide adequate guidance on the management 
of cadmium-containing sludges when applied 
to the soil. 

With respect to your concern over home 
vegetable garden uses of sewage sludge, we 
plan to address this topic in both the haz- 
ardous waste regulations and sludge guide- 
lines. We realize, however, that these docu- 
ments are not scheduled for promulgation 
until April and October of 1978 respectively. 
Therefore, we have assigned high priority 
to the development and issuance of an in- 
formation bulletin on home uses of sewage 
sludge. Recognizing the lack of consensus 
in the scientific community on the specific 
allowable level of cadmium application, we 
may find it necessary to revise this planned 
document as more information becomes 
available. The interim document will never- 
theless receive wide distribution through the 
EPA's Regional Offices, and will be prepared 


for municipalities as well as for the general 
public. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dovuctas M. CosTLe.@ 


TRANSPORTATION: THE REASON 
AND WAY GOVERNMENT REGU- 
LATION MUST BE CHANGED TO 
PROTECT THE PUBLIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Moss) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, at the pres- 
ent time there are several bills pending 
before the Congress with respect to the 
question of revising the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s regulation of the transporta- 
tion industry. The issues are difficult 
because of the economic characteristics 
of the industry. Specifically, the cost 
of providing such service tends to be rela- 
tively fixed and constant for regular 
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route carriers, while the demand for 
such transportation tends to fluctuate 
with the requirements for other goods 
and service, the industry’s profit margins 
are very narrow, and the product has 
no shelf life. 

As I observed the other day, absent 
Government regulation, the combina- 
tion of these factors will produce exces- 
sively high fares when demand is strong, 
and discrimination when demand is 
weak (ReEcorp, June 12, 1978, p. 
E3162). On the other hand, present 
Federal regulation has produced the op- 
posite result: high fares when demand 
is slow, and greater discrimination when 
the economy is strong. 

Although the current debate on de- 
regulation has been framed in terms of 
entry and exit control, there is no ques- 
tion that the debate was initiated as a 
result of this pricing phenomenon, the 
underlying theory being that rate regu- 
lation is linked to route regulation. A 
fortiori, under this theory, eliminate the 
restrictive regulation on entry and then 
the rate regulation which is producing 
these fares can likewise be expunged. 

I. 


Under our Federal system, route en- 
try is generally controlled by a docu- 
ment known as the Certificate of Pub- 
lic Convenience and Necessity. As far as 
I have been able to determine, the 
genesis of these certificates is the 1918 
Annual Report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Prior to the passage of the Transpor- 
tation Act, 1920, the regulation of new 
railroad lines in the United States rested 
solely with the States. As our railways 
expanded, they began to cross State 
lines. This, of course, made them capable 
of furnishing interstate service which 
Congress authorized shortly after the 
end of the Civil War. The act of 1866, 
however, specifically prohibited the con- 
struction of any new lines without au- 
thority from the State when it was pro- 
posed. 

At the same time, the act of 1866 did 
not restrict the power granted by the 
States to the railroads to take tolls and 
other charges, thereby creating the 
unique environment wherein intrastate 
rates were regulated, but interstate rates 
were not. This led to substantial abuse 
for the reasons I outlined previously. 

Congress decided to remedy this mis- 
chief in 1887 by creating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate in- 
terstate rates, but not the construction 
of new lines. A series of amendments to 
the ICC Act over the next 23 years even- 
tually made the Commission’s authority 
over rates effectively complete—except 
with respect to new investments, routes, 
services, and traffic. 

During this same period the railroads’ 
credit began to deteriorate, and by 1918 
it was seriously impaired. The unprece- 
dented demand occasioned by World 
War I placed a strain upon the facilities 
and equipment of the railroads which 
they were not prepared to meet. More- 
over, as the war developed it became in- 
creasingly clear that the national de- 
fense required a unification of the indus- 
try’s operation, as opposed to the com- 
petitive principles built into the ICC 
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Act—those which prohibited anticompe- 
titive practices such as pooling and the 
apportionment of traffic, services, and 
earnings. 

Accordingly, on December 5, 1917, the 
ICC recommended to Congress that the 
lines be operated as a single unit, Short- 
ly thereafter the Federal Government 
took control of the lines and the owners 
began receiving, as of January 1, 1918, 
a fixed return for the use of their roads. 
In addition, Government credit was 
made available to improve the roads. As 
a result, the railroads’ financial situation 
quickly reversed itself. 

As the emergency passed and the Gov- 
ernment prepared to return the rail- 
roads to their owners, the ICC recom- 
mended that a new policy be adopted: 
one which would continue, under the 
Commission’s regulation, the operation 
of the railroads as a unit and thereby 
“secure transportation systems that will 
be adequate for the Nation’s need * * * 
at the lowest cost consistent with that 
service.” To achieve this goal, the Com- 
mission recommended “limitation of 
railway construction to the necessities 
and convenience of the government and 
the public” revision of limitations upon 
cooperative activities among common 
carriers, and regulation of securities, 
among other things. 

The railroads’ security holders were 
simultaneously pressing upon the Con- 
gress—as they do again today—the need 
for continuing the fair return policy to 
maintain the value of their investments 
made in the roads during the war. The 
fair return theory was initially in- 
troduced in an 1884 statue of the State 
oi Mississippi and sustained by the 
courts only as protection against confis- 
catory rates in individual cases: Stone v. 
Fermers’ Loan & Trust Co., 116 U.S. 307 
(1886). By 1920, however fair rate of 
return had become the rule governing 
the general rate level as a result of the 
court’s famous decision in Smyth v. 
Ames, 169 U.S. 466, 547 (1898). The 
courts envisioned it as an alternative to 
the Government taking possession of 
transportation, as occurred during the 
First World War, and itself discharging 
the public service; Ames v. Union Pacific 
Ry. Co., 64 Fed. 165, 175 (1894). 

Congress adopted the proposal of the 
Commission and the security holders 
in the act of 1920 by establishing cer- 
tificates and a fair return requirement. 
Within 2 years, however, the rate of re- 
turn principle proved to be unworkable 
and the ICC ordered a 10 percent reduc- 
tion in rates even though the railroads’ 
earnings were statutorily deficient. By 
1934, the fair return theory had no de- 
fenders and the provision was re- 
pealed—just as the Mississippi statute, 
upon which the courts’ decisions and the 
ICC Act were predicted, had been pre- 
viously abandoned by the State in 1892, 
4 years before the court’s decision in 
Smyth. 


Ir. 

Given the foregoing, three facts are 
clear: One, the regulation of transporta- 
tion rates is not linked to licensing; two, 
the certificate of public convenience 
and necessity was initially instituted 


primarily to stabilize earnings, and 
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thereby to maintain the value of invest- 
ment securities; and 3, certificates are 
tied to the fair return theory which was 
adopted by the court for the same pur- 
pose. 

In the case of U.S. railroads, for ex- 
ample, interstate regulation of rates pre- 
dates interstate regulation of routes by 
33 years. England likewise began regulat- 
ing transportation rates in 1691, several 
hundred years before the Crown began 
licensing carriers. And Senator Dolliver 
observed during the 1906 debate on an 
ICC Act amendment, a recently discov- 
ered monument which had been erected 
in Babylon 2,250 years before Christ re- 
cited a detailed set of regulated rates for 
many different transportation services. 

Suffice it to say, rate regulation exist- 
ed more than four thousand years be- 
fore the regulation of entry was 
conceived. 

With respect to certificates, they ini- 
tially sought to provide a fair return 
and maintain security values in two 
ways: by limiting improvident and un- 
necessary investments, and by limiting 
the force of competition by restricting 
the number of competing carriers. His- 
tory, however, has subsequently shown 
that such certificates can serve a useful 
purpose only when certain economic con- 
ditions exist. These include markets in 
which the regulated products or service 
are relatively insensitive to changes in 
income and prices, such as occur during 
a war, and/or economies of scale dictate 
there should be a natural monopoly. Un- 
der the former there is an assurance as 
to future revenues, while under the lat- 
ter there is an economic need to reduce 
the competitive risks to a comparatively 
low level in order to maximize efficiency. 

Transportation—land, sea, and air— 
is an entirely different creature. The de- 
mand for transportation is both income 
and price sensitive, and, except for rail- 
roads, there are few economies of scale. 
Indeed, in many situations diseconomies 
are present. As a consequence, in the 
case of transportation at least, certifi- 
cates appear to only offer a chimera of 
protection to investors. 

Tir. 


Having identified the reason certifi- 
cates were instituted, and the reason 
such certificates cannot satisfy that ob- 
jective in the case of transportation, let 
us now turn to an examination of the 
reasons why the current regulatory sys- 
tem has led to higher prices, lower earn- 
ings, and greater discrimination in the 
field of transportation than would have 
been achieved without this form of 
regulation. 

As I just noted, history has demon- 
strated that to assure stable earnings the 
market for a product or service has to be 
insensitive to changes in price and in- 
come. When the market is sensitive to 
changes in the income of the users, as in 
the case of transportation, then eco- 
nomics dictate that the principal market 
of the licensee must be insensitive to 
changes in price because prices have to 
be raised to maintain the revenue level 
when the demand of the income sensi- 
tive market declines. The impact of this 
requirement on the marketing, invest- 
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ment, and regulatory policies is over- 
powering. 

First, it completely controls the mar- 
keting strategy and competitive tactics 
of the licensees. Since the goal is to sta- 
bilize industry earnings, no one wants 
to damage the profit margin. As a result, 
2 certificated industry cannot be a price- 
war kind of business, but instead must be 
a marketing game kind of business. Li- 
censees have to battle for market shares 
upon the basis of service and quality. 
For example, CAB Chairman Alfred 
Kahn recently observed, “airlines don’t 
compete with prices but with costly of- 
fers of additional flights, more flight at- 
tendants and fancier foods.” 

This is not a new phenomenon, nor is 
it limited solely to airlines. The 1933 re- 
port of the National Transportation 
Committee states with respect to rail- 
roads: 

Unnecessary services should be aban- 
doned. .. The public is familiar with the 
spectacle of crack passenger trains shuttling 
back and forth across the country emvty or 
nearly so and perhaps, also, with the ex- 
planation this is necessary to retain the 
competitive reputation for service—in other 
words, for sales and promotion. ... We 
think empty trains should either be filled by 
reduced rates or taken out of service. With 
our whole economic structure at stress, sym- 
pathy with such extravagance is difficult. 


In other words, certificates have never 
reduced the risks associated with compe- 
tition, even during the Great Depression, 
but rather simply changed its form. 

In this regard it should be further ob- 
served that even though certificates were 
originally instituted to preserve invest- 
ment resourecs by limiting improvident 
expenditures, the marketing approach 
required by certificates does, neverthe- 
less, foster unnecessary and wasteful in- 
vestments when the statute prevents the 
regulatory agency from restricting the 
licensee’s right “to add to or change 
schedules, equipment, accommodations, 
and facilities,” as in the case of section 
401(e) (4) of the Federal Aviation Act. 
I might add, licensees are able to pass on 
these added expenses to their customers 
with little or no difficulty since, it will be 
recalled, certificates demand that the 
principal market must be insensitive to 
price. 

Second, while the principle just out- 
lined requires that prices be increased 
when demand softens, it conversely 
mandates that the average price be re- 
duced when demand strengthens. This 
can be accomplished without a reduc- 
tion in the principal market prices, how- 
ever, by revising the industry’s price 
structure to include discriminatory 
rates. This introduces two additional 
problems: 

One, absent Government regulation, 
discriminatory rates have in the past 
tended to lead to excess capacity. Since 
such capacity determines the licensee’s 
rate base, these excesses have increased 
the authorized earnings. Under the fair 
return theory, this is the only way the 
allowed return can be increased. In 
addition, in many cases these wasteful 
investments have been cross-subsidized 
by higher prices charged to the price 
insensitive markets. 
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Two, in the past, when the demand of 
the income sensitive market has turned 
sour, regulatory agencies have fre- 
quently attempted to increase the aver- 
age yield quickly by eliminating the dis- 
criminatory rates, since this is the 
quickest way to achieve that objective. 
Such action enables the agencies to 
delay for a short period of time addi- 
tional increases in regular prices. 
Furthermore, it has appeared to be a 
particularly desirable course of action 
in those cases where the discriminatory 
rates have been cross-subsidized by 
regular prices. On the other hand, the 
results have usually been catastrophic 
because the agencies’ actions have 
forced a reduction in the price sensitive 
market at the same time the income 
sensitive market is declining, thereby 
magnifying the industry’s peaks and 
valleys. 

Third, the goal of certificates is to 
Stabilize ‘‘industry” earnings. This 
policy requires the licensees to be regu- 
lated as a single entity, with the 
profits of the entire system being used 
to provide services in all markets. The 
success of this “public service” philos- 
ophy is dependent upon the licensees 
being able to earn excess profits in their 
more lucrative markets. 

In the case of the transportation in- 
dustry, however, there are diseconomies 
present; that is to say, the costs of pro- 
viding service are greater in the more 
lucrative, larger markets than in the 
smaller ones. A portion of these ex- 
penses, the ones which eliminate excess 
profits, can be attributed to the com- 
petition for market shares. In any case 
however, uniform rates in these two in- 
dustries tend to push up prices in the 
smaller markets and hold them down 
in the more lucrative ones. Moreover, 
because smaller markets tend to have 
smaller incomes, the system tends to 
discourage income sensitive business in 
the smaller markets. 

Fourth, because certificates were in- 
stituted to stabilizing earnings, they have 
historically implied that the capital 
structure of any licensee could support 
a higher level of debt. This unfortunately 
has led investors to pump debt money 
into such ventures, even when it was not 
justified by fluctuating demand, as in 
the case of transportation. The result has 
been to change the debt-equity ratio in 
such a manner as to reduce the needed 
rate of return, and thereby make it more 
difficult to earn sufficient net income 
after taxes to pay dividends, acquire new 
equipment, and pay off the larger in- 
debtedness—particularly when the de- 
mand of income sensitive market softens. 
In some cases it has even resulted in a 
shift of the control of management to 
the security holders. 

This situation, moreover, tends to be- 
come self-perpetuating as Bernard 
Baruch observed in the 1933 report of 
the National Transportation Committee: 

In this sense, the present railroad rule (the 
fair return theory) puts the cart before the 
horse. It tends to ununiformity of results, 
perpetuation of debt and of obsolete and ex- 
aggerated capital structure, insufficiency of 
allowance for obsolescence and depreciation, 
inadequacy of surplus and reserve, and 
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maintenance of unnecessary properties and 
facilities. 
Iv. 

Now that we have all the parts of the 
jigsaw puzzle, let’s fit the pieces together 
and see how they relate to each other in 
economic jargon. 

The certificate of public convenience 
and necessity was created to maintain 
the value of investments in regulated in- 
dustries by stabilizing earnings. This goal 
requires that the revenue level also be 
stabile, which in turn requires competi- 
tors to battle for market share on a non- 
price marketing-game basis instead of 
price competition, since the latter would 
damage profit margins. 

Should the demand for the regulated 
product or service be “income elastic,” 
as in the case of transportation, then the 
need for stabile earnings requires that 
the principal market developed by the 
licensees be “price inelastic” because the 
prices have to be raised when demand 
turns sour in order to maintain the fair 
return. 

In a similar manner the principle en- 
courages the development of a secondary 
price elastic market through a change 
in the rate structure when the demand 
of the income elastic market is strong. 
and discourages the continuation of 
such discriminatory rates when that de- 
mand weakens, thereby exacerbating the 
industry’s fluctuating demand, invest- 
ment, and earning characteristics. In 
addition, when diseconomies of scale are 
present, as in the case of transportation, 
the principle will push up prices in the 
smaller markets if uniform rates are 
adopted. 

Finally, oblivious to these impacts on 
demand and revenues, the underlying 
theory of the principle still encourages 
investors to reduce the needed rate of re- 
turn by pumping more debt money into 
the business even though certificates 
cannot reduce the risks associated with 
competition, but instead tend to aug- 
ment the financial risks by increasing 
the peaks and valleys in demand and 
reyenues. 


The picture developed by these facts 
when fitted together clearly indicate 
that the failures of the present regula- 
tory system are not due to poor adminis- 
tration nor unaggressive management 
by licensees. Rather, it shows that the 
principles of the system mandate that 
they do what they have done: Expend 
their primary efforts on developing the 
price inelastic markets; compete pri- 
marily on a marketing-game basis; use 
discriminatory rates for developing price 
sensitive markets, and raise those rates 
when demand declines; charge higher 
prices in smaller markets: and finance 
investments primarily with borrowed 
funds. Moreover, the results are exactly 
what should be expected: Higher prices 
and inadequate earnings, except during 
peak periods. 

Needless to say the present system is 
unworkable, and has repeatedly proven 
to be so from its introduction in 1884. 
Any system which is designed to raise 
prices on falling demand, and reduce 
them on rising exvectations, is economi- 
cally unsound. We must, therefore, make 
some substantial changes in our Federal 
system for regulating transportation. 
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First, the courts, the regulatory agen- 
cies, and investors must be persuaded to 
give up the rate of return concept, as 
Congress has, not because it is illegal, 
or unlawful, or undesirable; but because 
it is impractical. They cannot make it 
work; they cannot enforce it; they can 
only continue to waste more of this Na- 
tion’s resources in a fruitless quest for 
that which is impossible. 

Second, because the certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity concept is 
predicated upon the fair return theory, 
Congress must replace it with a new li- 
censing system which will allow freer en- 
try and exit, and avoid any illusion that 
it can provide a guaranty of earnings to 
the licensees. 

Finally, we need a new ratemaking 
policy: One which is free of the rate of 
return; one which restores competitive 
principles; one which is based on facts. 

Such a policy will recognize that de- 
mand for transportation fluctuates and 
that the service cannot be stored, but 
instead must be produced when needed; 
that the costs are affected by disecono- 
mies, and are relatively constant and 
fixed in the case of regular route car- 
riers; and that the profit margin is rel- 
atively narrow. Since such a policy will 
recognize that earnings do fluctuate with 
demand, it will encourage price reduc- 
tions when demand begins to fall, but 
without unjust discrimination, and pre- 
vent them from becoming excessively 
high when the economy is extremely 
strong. 

Congress has already led the way. In 
the Railroad Revitalization and Regula- 
tory Reform Act of 1976, Congress di- 
rected the ICC to substitute the “cash 
flow test” for the rate of return, and to 
use “peak demand” and “market-price” 
cost allocating techniques for determin- 
ing revenue need, in place of average 
costs. Consequently, all that is needed 
now is for Congress to extend these poli- 
cies to all the modes of transportation, 
and make sure they are implemented by 
the agencies. 


FOREIGN AID: WILL WE TURN OUR 
BACKS ON THE WORLD'S POOR? 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 

given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 
@ Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, as we 
consider the foreign aid appropriations 
bill, it will be helpful to have before us 
a clear picture of the conditions in the 
Third World countries, to which much of 
the bill addresses itself. That tragic pic- 
ture is portrayed with dramatic, indeed 
frightening, clarity in an article from 
U.S. News & World Report reprinted 
in the Akron Beacon Journal for July 30, 
1978. 

The article points out that hundreds 
of millions of people in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia lead lives that at best 
are marginal, on the ragged edge of star- 
vation. The article states that, worse yet, 
the poor are losing ground: 1.4 billion 
people received less than their minimum 
daily requirements for food in 1975—300 
million more thanin 1965. 

The article notes in the developing 
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nations, the job situation is so bad as 
to stimulate illegal immigration to de- 
veloped countries, thereby worsening un- 
employment and social conditions in the 
developed countries. Already millions 
have crossed into the United States from 
Mexico and the Caribbean, and thou- 
sands more are infiltrating daily. 

On the other hand, the United States 
already sells more products to the Third 
World than to European customers, and 
there is a huge potential market waiting 
to be tapped. 

In short, both on humanitarian 
grounds and from the standpoint of self- 
interest, we should do all we can to help 
these developing countries raise their 
standard of living. 


Mr. Speaker, the text of the article 
follows these remarks: 


[From the Akron Beacon Journal, July 30, 
1978] 


Poor VERSUS RICH—A WORLD STRUGGLE FOR 
SURVIVAL 


(By Donald C. Bacon) 


The poor and the hungry, their numbers 
rapidly multiplying are casting a long shadow 
across the rich nations of the world. 

Economic and political stability worldwide 
is being threatened as the global popula- 
tion climbs, poverty spreads, people flee from 
poorer to wealthier lands, and demand drives 
up prices of food and scarce raw materials. 

Strident voices in the more than 100 less- 
developed nations that make up the so-called 
Third World—a term used to differentiate 
emerging countries from the main Western 
and Communist blocks—are demanding a4 
greater share of the planet’s limited riches. 
With 70 percent of the world's population, 
they want more than their current 11 percent 
of its total productive income, 

“The transfer of wealth from the rich to 
the poor is a matter of right, not charity,” 
declares President Julius K. Nyerere of Tan- 
zania, echoing a theme of many Third World 
leaders. 

For leaders of industrial nations such as 
the United States, statements like that carry 
the unspoken threat of less-developed na- 
tions banding together to force economic 
concessions from advanced countries. The 
alternative: uprisings that could spread into 
a global struggle pitting the world’s poor 
against the rich. 

William E. Colby, former director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, warns: “The 
greatest danger of violence and difficulty in 
the world is between the haves and have- 
nots—them against us.” 

What follows is a searching look at the 
needs, accomplishments, failures and future 
of the hundreds of millions who inhabit the 
Third World. 

The most important factor in the con- 
frontation of poor vs. rich is the awesome 
implication of the world population trend. 
About one person in every three lives in an 
advanced nation. At century's end, it is likely 
to be one in five. The latest projection is that 
peonle in developed countries eventually will 
be outnumbered 10 to one by those in 
emerging nations. 

“There is a real question whether such 
a shrinking minority will be able to control 
the economic, financial and political destiny 
of the world—and what means it may have 
to employ to do that," comments the World 
Bank’s Mahbub ul Haq, an authority on 
Third World problems. 

In less than 50 years, thanks in part to 
the rise in health standards, global popula- 
tion has doubled to 4 billion people. The 
World Bank estimates that the figure will 
climb to 6.3 billfon by the end of the cen- 
tury, will reach 8 billion by 2020 and 
will continue rising until it stabilizes at 
perhaps 11 billion a few decades later. 
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Most of this explosive growth will be felt 
in countries that cannot provide the basic 
necessities for the people they already have. 
Authorities estimate that in less than 25 
years, the African continent will have to ac- 
commodate 535 million additional people, 
Latin America 440 million and Asia 2.1 
billion. 

Can the planet support that many people? 
How can so many live harmoniously to- 
gether? Why have past efforts failed to nar- 
row the economic gulf between rich and 
poor nations? What can be done to head 
off massive starvation and turmoil? 

These are some of the perplexing ques- 
tions confronting the world's political lead- 
ers, economists, sociologists and scientists. 
While no one has all the answers, and many 
confess they are discouraged by current 
trends, some argue that the situation may 
not be quite as bleak as it first appears. 

Comments Ernest Stern, a vice president 
of the World Bank, the major lending in- 
stitution serving the Third World: “You 
can‘t look at it in terms of closing the gap 
between the rich and poor nations. I don't 
think that’s the objective of any less-devel- 
oped country. But you can work toward in- 
creased rates of growth and the alleviation of 
poverty. If we look at it that way, the pros- 
pects for the future are not all that dismal.” 

Signs of progress over the last 25 years: 

Since 1950, the developing world’s aver- 
age per capita income has expanded at a 
3 percent annual rate, compared with 2 
percent in developed countries. Third World 
income per capita climbed during that 
period from $210 to $520—still far below the 
$6,114 average for advanced nations, but a 
sharp improvement. 

Life expectancy in underdeveloped coun- 
tries has risen from 40 to 50 years. Although 
the life span in advanced nations is almost 
e third longer, it took the West a century to 
achieve what the Third World has accom- 
plished in 25 years. 


Millions more children in developing coun- 
tries are going to school and later attending 
universities at home and abroad. Half the 
Third World's adult population can read and 
write, compared with about a third in 1960. 


Still, throughout many of the Third World 
countries such progress has not been trans- 
lated into a better life for the masses. Despite 
more than 150 billion dollars in foreign aid 
poured into these countries by the United 
States alone since World War II, hunger and 
poverty are more of a global condition today 
than 20 years ago. The economic gap between 
rich and poor nations continues to widen. 
At its extremes, the difference stands at more 
than $8,000 per person. In many Third World 
countries, from democracies to one-party 
dictatorships, economic growth is uneven. 
The rich may be getting richer, but the bene- 
fits are not reaching the vast majority of the 
poor. Example: In Brazil, which has one of 
the world's fastest growing economies, per 
capita income runs $1,140 a year. 


Yet in its remote northern reaches, some 
30 million people still live on incomes aver- 
aging only $77 annually. “When you rip aside 
the confusing figures on growth rates, you 
find that for about two thirds of humanity 
the increase in per capita income has been 
less than $1 for the last 20 years,” says the 
World Bank's Haq. 

World Bank President Robert S. McNamara 
puts his finger on the problem that worries 
most experts when he warns: “Short of 
thermonuclear war itself,” rampant popula- 
tion growth “is the gravest issue the world 
faces over the decades immediately ahead.” 

Population growth rates in the developing 
world average 2.3 percent a year, compared 
with 0.8 percent in the United States. In some 
countries, including Mexico, the pace exceeds 
3 percent. Such rates indicate that popula- 
tion will double in the Third World in 30 
years while remaining fairly stable in the 
U.S. and most other industrial nations. 
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Although family planning is still contro- 
versial in many parts of the developing 
world, some 30 nations with three quarters 
of the Third World's population have 
adopted programs to limit population 
growth. Such programs, funded largely by 
richer countries and international organiza- 
tions, apparently have begun to pay off. 
South Korea, Colombia, Thailand and In- 
donesia are among countries with significant 
declines in birth rates in recent years. 

Officials believe the biggest success story 
in birth control may be China, although no 
statistics are available. Studies indicate that 
where progress has been made in lowering 
the mortality rate and in raising personal 
living standards, the desire for large families 
often declines. 

But large families are still desired in most 
parts of the developing world. Having lots 
of children makes sense to a herdsman in 
Africa who sees many of his offspring die in 
infancy and to a tenant farmer in India who 
looks for extra hands to increase family 
productivity. 

For instance, the Pakistani government, 
with assistance from the United States, 
launched a massive campaign in the 1960s 
to make contraceptives readily available to 
everyone. Oral pills and condoms by the mil- 
lions were to be distributed to towns and 
villages across the country. The program was 
viewed by U.S. officials as an important test. 

What happened? Contraceptive usage was 
“not increased to any significant degree,” re- 
ported a Senate foreign-aid subcommittee. 
Mismanagement was indicated, but there 
also was evidence that the Pakistanis wanted 
no part of family planning. Investigators 
found warehouses in Pakistan brimming 
with contraceptives that never had been 
distributed. The program has since been 
scaled down. 

Hundreds of millions in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America lead lives that at best are 
marginal. In Calcutta and other overcrowded 
cities of India, the poorest dig through gar- 
bage cans for anything edible. In rural 
Kenya, the Turkana tribes survive on diets 
of berries and goats’ milk. An estimated 25 
to 30 percent of the South Asian and African 
people suffer from malnutrition or under- 
nutrition. 

What's worse, the poor are losing ground. 
According to official studies, 1.4 billion peo- 
ple received less than their minimum daily 
requirement of food in 1975, up from 1.1 
billion a decade earlier. 

To Americans accustomed to a daily diet 
averaging 3,300 calories, it is hard to imagine 
life in places such as Upzer Volta or Somalia 
in Africa, where millions subsist on about 
1,800 calories a day—well below what is con- 
sidered to be the minimum requirement. 
Americans, says a report by the Overseas De- 
velopment Council, “feed more to animals 
than all Indians and Chinese eat.” 

For the poorest of the poor, who live in 
areas far removed from civilization, health 
care and formal education are unknown and 
unavailable. Disease, much of it caused by 
polluted water and poor sanitation, takes a 
heavy toll. 

Nowhere is poverty more obvious than in 
Africa, where 18 of the 29 poorest nations are 
clustered. Independence from colonial rule 
and billions of dollars in foreign aid have 
not touched the majority on this continent 
of 400 million. Most still live as they always 
have—in grinding misery and illiteracy, 
plagued by diseases, superstition and tribal- 
ism. 

For residents of the Sahel region, below the 
Sahara, abuse of the land and the cruelties 
of mother nature have created a severe fam- 
ine that already has cost tens of thousands 
of lives. Years of overgrazing and slash-and- 
burn methods of clearing the land have 
eroded the soil and caused the desert to en- 
croach on once-rich farmland at a rate of 25 

to 30 miles a year. 
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In 1973, a drought wiped out what re- 
mained of Sahelian agriculture, Emergency 
food and medical aid by the U.S. and other 
developed nations could not prevent the 
mass starvation that followed. 

Ironically, this region includes land de- 
scribed as some of the richest on earth. 
Areas in Mal! have been likened to Califor- 
nia's San Joaquin Valley. With dams and dis- 
ease control, the Sahel “could not only feed 
itself but produce food for export,” says an 
expert on African agriculture. 

The United Nations World Food Council 
reports that the Sahel is now experiencing 
another ‘‘serious food emergency” requiring 
large-scale assistance. Abnormal shortages 
also have developed, the council said, in a 
large number of other African countries and 
in Afghanistan, Indonesia, Laos, Lebanon, 
Nepal and Vietnam. Other countries such as 
Pakistan and Bangladesh continue to rely 
heavily on imported food, mostly from North 
America, 

Barring dramatic developments in agricul- 
ture technology, it appears that the green 
revolution heralded a few years ago will not 
happen after all—at least not on the scale 
once predicted. 

Fast-growing, pest-resistant strains of rice 
are of little help to an Indonesian farmer 
who can't afford to buy expensive fertilizer. 
Degradation of the soil and persistent urban- 
ization are destroying much of the world’s 
arable land. In Indonesia, Haiti and Nepal, 
forests have been chopped down for firewood, 
exposing the soil to erosion. Landless farmers 
have staked out mountainsides and put them 
under the plow. The rains come and wash 
precious topsoil down the mountains. 

Economists predict a global food deficit of 
100 million tons by 1985. Says John J. Gil- 
gan, administrator of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development: “It is almost in- 
conceivable that food-producing countries of 
the West could make up this deficit, even if 
they determined to do so." 

Part of the global food problems stems 
from the Third World’s inability or unwill- 
ingness to impose land reforms and uti- 
lize modern agricultural methods. Food spe- 
cialists say that Asia’s edible grain supplies 
could be increased by one third by the use of 
rice harvesting, threshing, storage and mill- 
ing methods already common in the U.S. and 
Japan and increasingly used in South Korea 
and Taiwan. 

Three good harvests in a row have given 
India more grain than it can store. But be- 
cause of waste—rodents devour 15 percent 
of the harvest—inadequate distribution 
methods the food does not reach all those 
who need it. 

To escape the desperate hopelessness of 
rural living, throngs of people are leaving 
the countryside and migrating to the cities, 
thus creating a whole new set of problems. 

Some 70 million rural people sought a bet- 
ter life in citles of the developing world be- 
tween 1970 and 1975. Already overcrowded 
cities such as Cairo, Mexico City and Lagos 
are swelling with thousands of jobless new 
arrivals each week. The populations of some 
African cities have quadrupled in a decade. 
One United Nations projection envisions a 
Mexico City of 32 million inhabitants by the 
year 2000. 


Observes U. S. News & World Report Asian 
correspondent James N. Wallace; "Visual pov- 
erty in some Third World cities is staggering, 
such as the sight of thousands of people liv- 
ing on sidewalks in Bombay and Calcutta, or 
in packing crates alongside railroad tracks 
in Jakarta.” 

Of growing concern in the U. S., Western 
Europe and the oil-exporting nations of the 
Middle East and Latin America is a sharp 
rise in illegal immigration from poorer coun- 
tries. Studies predict the problem will grow 
worse. Already millions of aliens, mostly from 
Mexico and the Caribbean, have illegally 
crossed the border to seek work in the United 
States. Thousands more are infiltrating daily. 
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One of the most intractable problems for 
developing nations is that there aren’t 
enough jobs to go around. 

Half the Third World's population is either 
too old or too young to work, compared with 
30 percent in the developed sector. In some 
countries, half or more of those able to work 
are unemployed or underemployed. A grow- 
ing number are being absorbed as workers in 
simple manufacturing industries, such as 
footwear and textiles, that are burgeoning 
in South Korea, Brazil and elsewhere. 

Some of the factories were set up with 
the help of Western capital and technical 
assistance. With labor plentiful, wages tend 
to be low. Products often can be made and 
sold more cheaply on world markets than 
those from the U. S. or Europe. The result 
is a mounting outcry from Western pro- 
ducers and labor unions for protective tariffs 
and quotas to stem the flow of Third World 
imports. 

The European Common Market recently 
imposed strict import limits on shoes from 
such places as South Korea, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. While the U. S. grants tariff pref- 
erences to developing countries, there is in- 
creasing pressure for quotas to be lowered 
on manufactured products that compete with 
American shoes, textiles and television sets. 

Third World governments react bitterly to 
such restrictions. The West's growing pro- 
tectionism is “a poor reward for those coun- 
tries which have demonstrated a self-disci- 
plined determination to stand on their own 
feet,” argues the finance minister of one 
Asian country. 

Increasingly frustrated by their inability 
to gain ground economically, developing na- 
tions are demanding more trade and other 
concessions from industralized countries, 
especially the United States. 

Comments a Carter administration offi- 
cial: “There is a perception in the Third 
World not just among the leaders, that 
something has to change.” Developing na- 
tions contend that their economic growth is 
being held back by a biased system of world 
trade that was shaped during the colonial 
era and is dominated by old colonial powers 
and multinational corporations. 

Showing units that has been described as 
the beginning of “a trade union of the poor 
nations,” the Third World has listed its 
demands—more direct aid, preferential treat- 
ment for its products, higher prices for its 
commodity exports, debt relief, curbs on mul- 
tinational corporations and greater access 
to advanced technology. 

Would such concessions, even if the in- 
dustrialized nations agreed to go along, solve 
the developing world's crisis? Most econo- 
mists think not, but many argue that both 
sides could benefit from certain changes in 
existing patterns of international commerce. 

Already the U.S. sells more goods to the 
Third World than to European customers, 
and economists see that market as still 
largely untapped. John S. Sewell of the Over- 
seas Development Council predicts: ‘The 
future growth and well-being of the indus- 
trial world will be dependent on what hap- 
pens in the developing world.” 

Another aspect of this reverse dependency 
was demonstrated during the 1973 Arab oil 
embargo, The success of that initiative has 
caused Western producers to fear what can 
happen when developing nations join hands, 
Third World spokesmen are proposing car- 
tels similar to OPEC to manipulate the sup- 
ply and price of such other commodities as 
bauxite, tin, rubber, coffee and copper. 

After initially opposing substantial 
changes in the international economic sys- 
tem, the U.S. has shifted to a policy of ‘‘con- 
tinuing dialogue” with the developing na- 
tions. President Carter has called for “an ex- 
panded and more equitable trading system.” 
U. S. ratification this year of the new Panama 
Canal treaties is viewed by many largely as a 
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good-faith gesture toward the poorer coun- 
tries of Latin America, 

Hard political realities as well as economic 
considerations are influencing U.S. policy 
toward the Third World. From Southeast 
Asia to Africa, developing nations have be- 
come strategically important to the Western 
and Communist powers that seek access to 
ports, permission to fly over territories and 
perhaps build bases on foreign soil. 

A study for Georgetown University’s Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Studies 
concludes: “The growing political and soll- 
darity of the Third World may in time prove 
a force capable of forcing major revisions of 
U.S. strategic concepts and weapons systems, 
by denying us the strategic depth our forces 
are now designed to exploit.” 

The newest arena for superpower politics 
is in Africa, where rising economic aspira- 
tions, nationalism and ethnic rivalries have 
combined with explosive results in Angola, 
Zaire, Ethiopia, Rhodesia and elsewhere, 

The current turmoil in Africa may be only 
a taste of what’s ahead, argues one authority, 
who adds: “If there’s no improvement in the 
way people live in these countries, we're go- 
ing to be seeing more violent upheaval.” 

Whatever the uncertainties, this much is 
clear: Global overcrowding, poverty, malnu- 
trition, disease, pollution and violence no 
longer are problems that can be postponed to 
the future. “In many ways,” comments de- 
velopment consultant Fred O'Regan, "the 
future is here.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. RISENHOOVER (at the request of 
Mr. Wricut), after 1 p.m., today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. McDapve (at the request of Mr. 
Ruopes), for yesterday, July 31, today, 
August 1, and until further notice, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Roprno (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for July 31 and August 1, on 
account of illness in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Presser) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr. GREEN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. McKinney, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RAHALL) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 
. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, today. 
. PEPPER, for 5 minutes, today. 

. FLOOD, for 5 minutes, today. 

. Roserts, for 5 minutes, today. 

. Drtnan, for 5 minutes, today. 

. Moss, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
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Mr. St GERMAIN, and to include extra- 
neous matter in support of H.R. 10161 
immediately preceding passage. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PrESSLER) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. KASTEN. 

Mr. ANpERSON of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. DerRwInskI in three instances. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. 

Mr. Corcoran of Illinois. 

Mr. Rupp in two instances. 

Mr. HOLLENBECK in two instances. 

Mr. Dornan in two instances. 

Mr. CoHeEN in two instances. 

Mr. WYLIE. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. QUIE. 

Mr. STEIGER. 

Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Kemp in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RAHNALL) and to include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr. AnpERSON of California in three 
instances, 

Mr, Gonza.ez in three instances. 

Mr. Byron in 10 instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in 10 instances. 

Mr. Sisk. 

Mrs. Lioyp of Tennessee in six in- 
stances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. EILBerc in 10 instances. 

Mr. HoLLaND in five instances. 

Ms. KEYS. 

Mr. Wo rr in five instances. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. 

Mr. McDonatp in five instances. 

Mr. RISENHOOVER. 

Mr. SIMON. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 

Mr. Jounson of California. 

Mr. FISHER in 10 instances. 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. TeAcueE in eight instances. 

Mr. Baucus. 

Mr. HANNAFORD. 

Mr. McHUGH. 

Mr. Moss. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. ROBERTS. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr, RUNNELS. 

Mr. ROSE. 

Mr. Carr. 

Mr. LEDERER. 

Mr. FITHIAN. 

Mr. Moorueap of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 

Mr. DELLUMS. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o'clock and 31 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
August 2, 1978, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

4680. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation language 
for fiscal year 1978 for the Department of 
the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 95-371); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

4681. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting cer- 
tification that an adequate soil survey and 
land classification has been made of the 
lands in Westside Water District Improve- 
ment District No. 1, California, and that the 
lands to be irrigated are susceptible to the 
production of agricultural crops by means of 
irrigation, pursuant to Public Law 83-172; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4682. A letter from the Administrator of 

General Services, transmitting the statistical 
supplement to the stockpile report for the 6 
months ended March 31, 1978, pursuant to 
section 4 of the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stock Piling Act; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
4683. A letter from the Secretary, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting notice of 
three proposed new records systems, pursu- 
ant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(0); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

4684. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
seventh followup report on implementation 
of the legislative recommendations of the 
Commission on Government Procurement 
(PSAD-78-100, July 31, 1978); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

4685. A letter from the Chairman and 
Members, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
transmitting a report on social indicators of 
equality of minorities and women, pursuant 
to section 104(b) of Public Law 85-315, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4686. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Commission on New Technological Uses of 
Copyrighted Works, transmitting the Com- 
mission's final report, pursuant to section 
206(b) of Public Law 93-573, as amended 
(91 Stat. 1226); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4687. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force (Manpower, Re- 
serve Affairs and Installations), transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
5, United States Code, to entitle Civil Air 
Patrol cadets 18 years of age and older ta 
compensation available to Civil Air Patrol 
senior members in the event of disability or 
death and to increase the amount of that 
compensation; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

4688. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a prospectus 
proposing alterations at the Federal Building, 
325 West F Street, San Diego, Calif., pursuant 
to section 7(a) of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959, as amended; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation. 

4689. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Under Secretary of Defense (Research and 
Engineering), transmitting a report on De- 
partment of Defense procurement from small 
and other business firms for October-Novem- 
ber 1977, pursuant to section 10(d) of the 
Small Business Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 1088. Joint res- 
olution providing financial assistance for the 
city of New York (Rept. No. 95-1404). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California: Committee 
on the Judiciary. House Joint Resolution 
638. Joint resolution extending the deadline 
for the ratification of the equal rights 
amendment; with amendment (Rept. No. 95- 
1405). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MEEDS: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1291. Waiving certain points of 
order against H.R. 13635. A bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1979, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 95-1406). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BROOKS; Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R, 8112. A bill to repeal chapter 
27 of title 44, United States Code; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 95-1407). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Government 
Operations, H.R. 12915. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 2301 of title 44, relating to the National 
Archives Trust Fund Board (Rept. No. 95- 
1408). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mrs. BURKE of California (for her- 
self, Mr. JoHn L. Burton, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. HANNAFORD, 
Mr. Hawks, Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr, Kress, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. Moss, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr. Sisk, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, and Mr. 
WaxMan): 

H.R. 13664. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish requirements 
with respect to agreements relating to the 
broadcasting of certain professional sports 
clubs’ games; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. BURKE of California (for her- 
self, Mr, JOHN L. Burton, Mr, Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. HANNAFORD, 
Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Kreps, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. Moss, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr. Sisk, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, and Mr. 
WAXMAN): 

H.R. 13665. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act to prohibit any professional football 
league from imposing certain territorial re- 
strictions on any club in the league; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Mr. 
CAVANAUGH, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Ror, Mr. TRAXLER, and 
Mr. WALGREN): 

H.R. 13666. A bill to secure and protect the 
freedom of the press from unwarranted in- 
trusions by persons acting under color of 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H.R. 13667. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a tax credit 
on houses or apartments for a portion of 
of the real estate taxes paid or incurred by 
their landlords; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HIGHTOWER: 

H.R. 13668. A bill to redesignate the 
Federal Building and U.S. Courthouse in 
Amarillo, Tex., the “Marvin Jones Federal 
Building"; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. JACOBS (for himself, Mr. Broy- 
HILL, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr, EIL- 
BERG, Mr. Evans of Indiana, Mr. GEP- 
HARDT, Mr. GoopLING, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
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SINO, Mr. LEDERER, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
Matuis, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
PRITCHARD, Mr. Roperts, Mr. ROE, 
and Mr. THONE) : 

H.R. 13669. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that renewal 
commissions, received by a retired insurance 
agent from life insurance policies which were 
sold by him before his retirement, shall not 
be taken into account in determining his net 
earnings from self-employment for purposes 
of the earnings test; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KREBS (for himself, Mr. Grass- 
LEY, Mr. NoLAN, Mr. Carr, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. FITHIAN, Mr. CORNWELL, 
Mr. HAGEDORN, Mr. CHARLES WILSON 
of Texas, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. PATTERSON 
of California, Mr. WINN, Mr. BLOUIN, 
Mr. BARNARD, Mr. TRIBLE, Mr. JEN- 
RETTE, Mr. Russo, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr, 
ASHBROOK, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
LEACH, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. DENT, Mr. 
SANTINI and Mr. Won PAT): 

H.R. 13670. A bill to require foreign per- 
sons who acquire, transfer, or hold interests 
in agricultural land to report such transac- 
tions and holdings to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and to direct the Secretary to analyze 
information contained in such reports and 
determine the effects such transactions and 
holdings have, particularly on family farms 
and rural communities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PICKLE (for himself, Mr. 
GoopLINnG, Mr, Lotr, Mr. RINALDO, 
Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. BADHAM, Mr. 
Price, Mr. SAWYER, and Mr. HEFTEL) : 

H.R. 13671, A bill relating to tax treatment 
of qualified dividend reinvestment plans; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEIGER (for himself, Mr. 
CONABLE, and Mr. MrKva): 

H.R. 13672. A bill to suspend the duty on 
freight cars until the close of June 30, 1980; 
to the Commitee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THORNTON (for himself, Mr. 
HIGHTOWER, Mr. WHITLEY, Mr. SISK, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Bowen, and Mr. 
KREBS) : 

H.R. 13673. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST (for himself and 
Ms. HOLTZMAN) : 

H.R. 13674. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that remarriage of the 
surviving spouse of a veteran after age 60 
shall not result in termination of dependency 
and indemnity compensation; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWEN (for himself and Mr. 
Moore): 

H.R. 13675. A bill to amend section 103(f) 
(1) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 by deleting 
the third sentence thereof in order to insure 
that interest rates on price support loans for 
upland cotton are not less favorable to pro- 
ducers than the interest rates for such loans 
on other commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DANIELSON (for himself, Mr. 
PREYER, Mrs. SCHROEDER, and Mr, 
STRATTON) : 

H.R, 13676. A bill to require certain officers 
and employees of the United States, and can- 
didates for Federal office, to file reports as to 
their income and financial holdings and 
transactions, and for other purposes; jointly, 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, the Select 
Committee on Ethics, the Armed Services, and 
vost Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FLOWERS: 

H.R. 13677. A bill to provide procedures for 
review of the conduct of each justice and 
judge of the United States to determine that 
such conduct is consistent with the good be- 
havior required by article II, section 1 of the 
Constitution, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H.R. 13678. A bill to establish a program of 
drug benefits for the aged; to establish a 
Drug Benefits Council and other appropriate 
management controls to provide for the effi- 
cient administration of such program; and 
to require the conducting of certain studies 
and experiments, to enhance the capability 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, aud 
Welfare to administer such program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS (for himself and Mr. 
BONKER): 

H.R. 13679. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the treat- 
ment of certain individuals engaged in the 
harvesting of timber for purposes of em- 
ployment taxes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STUMP (for himself and Mr. 
WHITTEN): 

E.R. 13680. A bill to remove residency re- 
quirements and acreage limitations appli- 
cable to land subject to reclamation law; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. BAPFALIs, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. BauMAN, Mr. BEDELL, 
Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. 
Bevitt, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. 
BuRGENER, Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. Carr, Mr, CEDERBERG, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CORNWELL, and 
Mr. D’AmovurRs) : 

H.R. 13681. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to suspend the imposi- 
tion of interest and to prohibit the imposi- 
tion of a penalty for failure to pay tax on 
underpayments of tax resulting from erro- 
neous advice given in writing by the Internal 
Revenue Service; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself, Mr. ROBERT 
W. DANTEL, Jr., Mr. DAN DANIEL, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. Dicks, Mr. DORNAN, 
Mr. DRINAN, Mr. DUNCAN of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, Mr, ErL- 
BERG, Mr. Fary, Mr. FisuH, Mr. FORD 
of Michigan, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. GoLp- 
WATER, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. GUDGER, 
Mr. Guyer, and Mr. HAGEDORN) : 

H.R. 13682. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to suspend the imposi- 
ticn of interest and to prohibit the imposi- 
tion of a penalty for failure to pay tax on 
underpayments of tax resulting from erro- 
neous advice given in writing by the Internal 
Revenue Service; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself, Mr. HALL, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Har- 
RINGTON, Mr. HEFTEL, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. HUGHES, Mr. JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Kemp, Ms. Keys, Mr. KIL- 
DEE, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. LAFAtce, Mr. 
Lacomarsino, Mr. LLOYD of Califor- 
nia, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, Mr. 
Lotr, Mr. McDape, Mr. McDonatp, 
Mr. McHucH, Mrs. MEYNER, Mr. 
MoornHeap of California, Mr. NEAL, 
and Mr. NOLAN) : 

H.R. 13583. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to suspend the impos!- 
tion of interest and to prohibit the imposi- 
tion of a penalty for failure to pay tax on 
underpayments of tax resulting from erro- 
neous advice given in writing by the Internal 
Revenue Service; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself, Mr. NICH- 
OLS, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTISON 
of New York. Mr. PURSELL, Mr. RICH- 
MOND, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. ROBINSON, 
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Mr. Rocers, Mr. Rose, Mr. ROUSSE- 
Lot, Mr. Ryan, Mr. SANTINI, Mr. 
SHARP, Mr. SIMON, Mr. SKUBITZ, Mr. 
STANTON, Mr. STEERS, Mr. Stump, 
Mr. SymmMs, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WINN, 
and Mr. Younc of Alaska): 

H.R. 13684. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to suspend the im- 
position of interest and to prohibit the im- 
position of a penalty for failure to pay tax 
on underpayments of tax resulting from 
erroneous advice given in writing by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ADDABBO (for himself, Mr. 
Akaka, Mr. Batpus, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BRODHEAD, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CONTE, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. DeRWINSKI, Mr. DOWNEY, 
Mr. Duncan of Oregon, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr. Fary, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. FLOOD, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. GRASS- 
LEY, Mr. Guyer, Mr. HuGuHes, Mr. 
Hype, Mr. LAFALCE, and Mr. LED- 
ERER) : 

H.J. Res. 1094. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating November 30, 1978, as 
“National Postal Workers’ Recognition Day”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ADDABBO (for himself, Mr. 
Forp of Michigan, Mr. McHucu, Mr. 
MAGUIRE, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL of New York, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. PRICE, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. ST 
GERMAIN, Mr. SARASIN, Mr. STEERS, 
Mr. UDALL, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, 
Mr. Younc of Missouri, and Mr. ZEF- 
ERETTI) : 

H.J. Res. 1095. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating November 30, 1978, as 
“National Postal Workers’ Recognition Day"; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ADDABBO (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. Herre, and 
Mrs. Hott): 

H.J. Res. 1096. Resolution to authorize and 
request the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating November 30, 1978, as 
“National Postal Workers’ Recognition Day”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. AMBRO, Mr. Bracer, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. BON- 
IOR, Mr. BropHeap, Mr. Caputo, Mr. 
CorraDA, Mr. Downey, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. Envcar, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. EILBERG, Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. FISH, 
Mr. Frorio, Mr. Forn of Tennessee, 
Mr. FRASER, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. GIL- 
MAN, Mr. GUYER, Mr, HAWKINS, and 
Mrs. HECKLER) : 

HJ. Res. 1097. Joint resolution imploring 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
release Dr. Semyon Gluzman, from prison 
and permit him and his family to immigrate 
to Israel; to the Committee on International 
Relations. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. 
HEFPTEL, Mr. HOLLENBECK, Ms. HOLTZ- 
MAN, Mr. Kemp, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
KOSTMAYER, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. LENT, Mr. McHUGH, Mr. 
Macurre, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTISON of New 
York, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
Sorarz, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. Tsoncas, 
Mr. Wetss, and Mr. WoLrFrr): 

H.J. Res. 1098. Joint resolution imploring 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to re- 
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lease Dr. Semyon Gluzman from prison and 

permit him his family to immigrate to Israel; 

to the Committee on International Relations. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mr. 
YATES) : 

H.J. Res. 1099. Joint resolution imploring 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
release Dr. Semyon Gluzman from prison and 
permit him and his family to immigrate to 
Israel; to the Committee on International 
Relations. 

By Mr. VENTO (for himself, 
FRASER, and Mr. MARLENEE) : 

H.J. Res. 1100. Joint resolution to direct 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to disapprove 
any renewal and terminate any effect of the 
Airlines Mutual Aid Pact and to provide for 
a study and report on alleviating airlines 
strikes; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.J. Res. 1101. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to give citizens of the United 
States the right to enact and repeal laws by 
voting on legislation in a national election; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOWERS: 

H.J. Res. 1102, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the reconfirma- 
tion of judges after a term of 8 years; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TSONGAS (for himself, Mr. 
AMBRO, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD, Mr. BropHEApD, Mr. Caputo, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. EILBERC. 
Mr. Fary, Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. PLORIO. 
Mr. FRASER, Mr. FRENZEL, Mrs. HECK - 
LER, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. LEDERER, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. Lent, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. MoorHeap of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. OTTINGER) : 

H. Con. Res. 675. Concurrent resolution 
expressing congressional disapproval of the 
denial by the Government of the Soviet 
Union of the right to emigrate and the har- 
assment and imprisonment by that Govern- 
ment of individuals who desire to emigrate; 
to the Committee on International Relations. 


By Mr. TSONGAS (for himself, Mr. 
BENJAMIN, Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Epwarps of 
Oklahoma, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. Pattison of New 
York, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. SoLArz, Mr. STEERS, Mr. 
Waxman, and Mr. WHITEHURST) : 

H. Con Res. 676. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing congressional disapproval of the de- 
nial by the Government of the Soviet Union 
of the right to emigrate and the harassment 
and imprisonment by that Government of 
individuals who desire to emigrate; to the 
Committee on International Relations. 

By Mr. DORNAN (for himself and Mr. 
STUMP) : 

H. Res. 1292. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House that the United States 
should maintain full diplomatic relations 
with the Republic of China; to the Commit- 
tee on International Relations. 


Mr. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
Mr. STOCKMAN introduced a bill (H.R. 
13685), for the relief of Esperanza Calderon 


Calvo, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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524. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Free Sons of Israel, New York, N.Y., rel- 
ative to deportation of known Nazi war crim- 
inals, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 1 
By Mrs. SCHROEDER: 
(Amendment to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute.) 
—Strike out part B of title II and insert in 
lieu thereof the following new part: 


Part B—Orrice or GOVERNMENT ETHICS 
OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT ETHICS 


Sec. 221. (a) Part II of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to the Civil Service 
Commission, is amended by inserting after 
chapter 11 the following new chapter: 
“Chapter 12—OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT 

ETHICS 

“Sec. 

“1201. Establishment of Office of Govern- 
ment Ethics. 

Functions of Office. 

Administrative provisions. 

Ethics counselors. 

Regulations relating to disclosure of 
financial interests and conflicts of 
interest. 

“§ 1201. Establishment of Office of Govern- 

ment Ethics 

“(a) There is established in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission an office to be known as the 
Office of Government Ethics. 

“(b) There shall be at the head of the 
Office of Government Ethics a director (here- 
inafter in this chapter referred to as the 
‘Director’), who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

“§ 1202. Functions of Office 
“(a) The Director shall provide overall di- 

rection of executive branch policies relating 

to preventing conflicts of interest on the 
part of employees within the executive 
branch. 

“(b) The responsibilities of the Director 
shall include— 

“(1) monitoring and investigating com- 
pliance with the provisions of part A of title 
II of the Ethics in Government Act of 1978, 
by individuals appointed or employed (other 
than in the uniformed services) in the ex- 
ecutive branch; 

“(2) auditing on a random basis financial 
reports submitted by such individuals under 
A or title II of such Act for the purpose of 
determining whether such reports are com- 
plete and accurate; 

“(3) establishing a program under which 
advisory opinions relating to conflicts of in- 
terests may be provided, on request, to any 
person by the Director or designated agency 
official; 

(4) supervising and defining the duties 
and responsibilities of ethics counselors; 

“(5) evaluating the effectiveness of the 
provisions of laws and regulations relating 
to conflicts of interest and reporting to the 
Civil Service Commission for transmittal to 
the Congress any recommendations for leg- 
islative or administrative action he considers 
appropriate; 

“(6) establishing, after consultation with 
the Attorney General, an effective system 
for reporting allegations of violations of con- 
flict-of-interest laws to the Attorney General, 
as required by section 535 of title 28; and 

“(7) providing information on and pro- 
moting understanding of ethical standards 
in the executive branch. 


“1202. 
“1203. 
“1204, 
“1205. 
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"§ 1203. Administrative provisions 


“At the request of the Director, each 
agency in the executive branch is directed 
to— 

“(1) make its services, personnel, and fa- 
cilities available to the Director and ethics 
counselors to the greatest practicable extent 
for the performance of his functions; and 

“(2) except when prohibited by law, fur- 
nish to the Director or any ethics counselor 
all information and records in its possession 
which the Director may determine to be nec- 
essary for the performance of his duties. 


“§ 1204. Ethics counselors 


“(a) Such ethics counselors as the Director 
may determine necessary (not to exceed 75 
positions) shall be appointed by and subject 
to the control of the Director. Such coun- 
selors shall be assigned between and among 
the various agencies in the executive branch 
on a rotating basis. One such counselor may 
be assigned to two or more of such agencies 
in circumstances in which the Director de- 
termines it appropriate to do so. One ethics 
counselor assigned to an agency shall serve 
as that agency's designated agency official. 

“(b) Ethics counselors shall— 

“(1) be appointed without regard to sec- 
tion 3503(a) of this title, and 

“(2) be subject to removal only under the 
procedures under section 7521 of this title, 
relating to administrative law judges. 


“§ 1205. Regulations relating t6 disclosure 
of financial interests and conflicts 
of interest 

“(a)(1) Subject to paragraph (3) of this 
subsection— 

“(A) any regulation under part A of title 
II of the Ethics in Government Act of 1978, 
and 

“(B) any regulation relating to conflicts 
of interest applicable to employees or classes 
of employees within the executive branch, 


shall, except as provided in paragraph (2), 
be prescribed only by the Director and shall 
be prescribed in accordance with section 553 
of this title, notwithstanding any exception 
therein for matters relating to agency man- 
agement or personnel. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
not apply with respect to— 

“(A) any exercise of authority vested in 
and performed by the President; or 

“(B) any exercise of authority vested in 
a Secretary concerned. 

“(3) (A) Regulations to which paragraph 
(1) of this subsection applies shall not take 
effect unless approved by the Commissioners 
of the Civil Service Commission. Unless dis- 
approved by the Commissioners within 30 
days after transmittal of the proposed regu- 
lations to them, such regulations shall be 
deemed approved. 

“(B) In addition to the approval required 
under subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, 
any regulation to which paragraph (1) of this 
subsection applies shall not take effect unless 
the Director transmits to the Congress a copy 
of such regulation, as approved under sub- 
paragrah (A) of this paragraph, and before 
the close of the 60-day period of continuous 
session beginning on the date of such trans- 
mittal neither House of the Congress has 
adopted a resolution the matter after the 
resolving clause of which states: ‘That 
the hereby disapproves the regula- 
tion transmitted to the Congress by the Dir- 
ector of the Office of Government Ethics 
on ., the blank spaces therein being 
filled in appropriately. 

“(C) For the purpose of subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph— 

“(i) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die: and 

“(it) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of more 
than 3 days to a day certain are excluded in 
the computation of the 60-day period. 

“(b) Any interested person may seek judi- 
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cial review under chapter 7 of this title of 
any regulation to which subsection (a) (1) of 
this section applies.” 

(b) (1) The analysis for part II of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to chapter 11 the 
following: 

“12—Office of Government Ethics..._ 1201”. 

(2) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(144) Director of the Office of Government 
Ethics, Civil Service Commission.". 

(c) No individual employed by the Gov- 
ernment on the date of the enactment of 
this Act shall be separated or reduced in 
grade, rank, or compensation by reason of the 
transfer of any duties resulting from the 
amendments made by this title. 

(d)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, for each of the fiscal years 1979, 1980, 
and 1981, such sums as are necessary for the 
compensation of ethics counselors appointed 
under section 1204 of title 5, United States 
Code (as added by this Act). 

(2) There is authorized to be appropriated, 
for each of the fiscal years 1979, 1980, and 
1981, the sum of $1,000,000 to carry out the 
purposes of the amendments made by this 
section and section 201 of this Act, other 
than purposes for which appropriations are 
authorized in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion. 

(e) Not later than one year after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Director of 
the Office of Government Ethics shall— 

(1) conduct a comprehensive review of 
existing laws and regulations relating to con- 
flicts of interest; and 

(2) submit to the Congress a report on 
such review, together with such recommen- 
dations for legislative or administrative ac- 
tion as the Director considers appropriate. 

(f) Section 1308(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (3), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) and inserting “; and" in 
lieu thereof, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(5) a report to be prepared by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Government Ethics which 
shall include— 

“(A) a summary of the activities of the 
Director and ethics counselors appointed un- 
der section 1204 of this title in carrying out 
the functions of the Office of Government 
Ethics; and 

“(B) any recommendations of the Direc- 
tor for legislative or administrative action 
considered to be appropriate by the Direc- 
tor.”. 


H.R, 7307 
By Mr, BUTLER: 
—Page 31, line 17, strike out "or". 

Page 32, after line 3, insert the following 
new subparagraph: 

(C) there is reason to believe has infor- 
mation which relates to the foreign policy 
or security interest of the United States; or 
—Page 31, beginning on line 20, strike out 
“contrary to” and all that follows through 
page 22, line 3, and insert in lieu thereof “; 
or”. 

—Page 37, line 2, insert “, 
planned,” after “committed”. 
—Page 37, beginning on line 18, strike out 
“an allen lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence (as defined in section 101(a) (20) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act),”. 

Page 37, beginning on line 22, strike out 
“or alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence”. 

—Page 47, strike out lines 18 through 20. 
—Page 51, strike out line 24 and all that fol- 
lows through page 52, line 4. 


or is being 
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—On page 64, after line 25, add the following 
new section: 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


Sec. 111. Nothing contained in Chapter 119 
of Title 18, United States Code, Section 605 
of the Communications Act of 1934, or this 
Act shall be deemed to affect the power 
vested by the Constitution in the President 
to acquire foreign intelligence information 
by means of an electronic, mechanical, or 
other surveillance device. 


H.R, 7308 
By Mr. STRATTON: 
—Page 68, strike out line 5 and all that fol- 
lows down through “of this Act,” on line 8 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 301. The provisions of this Act and 
the amendments made by this Act shall not 
take effect unless the President certifies to 
the Congress that no individual who has 
diplomatic immunity conferred by the 
United States is, within the United States, 
intercepting by electronic means the com- 
munications of individuals in the United 
States on behalf of a foreign power and in 
violation of the laws of the United States. 
If the President makes such a certification, 
the provisions of this Act and the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall take effect 
upon the date of such certification, 


H.R. 12931 
By Mr. ERTEL: 
—Page 14, line 7, strike out $95,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$91,452,000”. 
—Page 23, after line 19, insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 510. None of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act shall be 
obligated or expended to finance any bi- 
lateral nonmilitary assistance (including 
Peace Corps programs) to the Republic of 
Korea. 


H.R. 12931 
By Mr. EVANS of Georgia: 
—Page 15, immediately following line 11, 
add the following new provision: 


LIMITATION ON UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS 


None of the funds appropriate or made 
available to International Financial Institu- 
tions pursuant to this Act shall be used by 
the United States representatives to those 
institutions for the purpose of establishing 
or expanding the production for export of 
steel, grains, sugar, palm oil, citrus crops, 
or tires. 

—Page 17, lines 8 and 9, strikes the phrase 
“, to remain available until expended”. 


H.R. 12931 


By Mr. HARKIN: 

(Amendment to the amendment (prohibit- 
ing indirect assistance) to section 107.) 
—At the end of the amendment, insert the 
following: 

Immediately before the period at the end 
of the section amended by the first paragraph 
of this amendment, insert the following: “, 
except that any such funds paid to an inter- 
national organization or to an international 
financial institution may be used for such 
assistance if the international organization or 
international financial institution, as the 
case may be, has found that the assistance 
will directly benefit the needy people in the 
country". 

(Amendment to the Amendment (prohibit- 
ing indirect assistance) to section 114.) 
—At the end of the amendment, insert the 
following: 

Immediately before the period at the end 
of the section amended by the first paragraph 
of this amendment, insert the following: “, 
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except that any such funds paid to an inter- 
national organization or to an international 
financial institution may be used for such 
assistance if the international organization 
or international financial institution, as the 
case may be, has found that the assistance 
will directly benefit the needy people in the 
country”. 

(Amendment to the amendment offered by 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio.) 
—Insert the following immediately before 
the period at the end of the section proposed 
to be added to the bill by the amendment: 
“: Provided further, That funds required by 
this Act to be allocated for designated coun- 
tries may not be withheld in carrying out 
this section”, 


—Page 9, line 21, insert the following new 
sentence after the period: “None of the funds 
contained in this paragraph shall be used for 
the training of any military personnel of a 
country the government of which represses 
the legitimate rights of the population con- 
trary to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 


—Page 11, strike out the period on line 17 
and insert in lieu thereof “, except that funds 
appropriated or made available pursuant to 
this Act for assistance under part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (other than 
funds for the Economic Support Fund or 
peacekeeping operations) may be provided 
to Uganda, Cambodia, and Laos in accord- 
ance with the requirements of section 116 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961.”. 

—Page 9, lines 20 and 21, strike out ‘'$265,- 
709,000" and insert in lieu thereof ‘$12,450,- 
000”. 


—Page 11, line 16, insert “Nicaragua,” after 
“‘Laos,”. 

—Page 11, line 16, immediately after “Laos,” 
insert “the Philippines,”’. 

—Page 11, line 16, immediately after “Laos,” 
insert “Indonesia,”’. 

—Page 11, line 16, immediately after “Laos,” 
insert “the Republic of Korea,’’. 

—Page 11, line 16, immediately after “Laos,” 
insert “Uruguay,’’. 

—Page 11, line 16, immediately after “Laos,” 
insert “Chile,”. 

—Page 11, line 16, insert “Argentina,” after 
“Laos,”. 
—Page 11, 
“Laos,”. 
—Page 1i, 
“Laos,”’. 
—Page 11, 
“Laos,"’. 
—Page 
“Laos,”. 
—Page 11, line 16, insert “the Republic of 
China (Taiwan),” after ‘Laos,”. 

—Page 12, strike out lines 1 through 4 and 
redesignate succeeding sections accordingly. 
—Page 12, strike out lines 12 through 19 and 
redesignate succeeding sections accordingly. 
—Page 13, strike out lines 9 through 11 and 
redesignate section 115 as section 114. 
—Page 13, strike out the period at the end of 
ilne 11 and insert in lieu thereof “, except 
that funds appropriated or made available 
pursuant to this Act for assistance under 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(other than funds for the Economic Sup- 
port Fund or peacekeeping operations) may 
be provided to Mozambique or Angola in 
accordance with the requirements of section 
116 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961.”. 
—Page 13, immediately after line 16, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 116. Of the total budget authority 
provided in this title for payments not re- 
quired by law (other than the sums allo- 
cated to Israel, Egypt, Jordan, and Syria for 
the Economic Support Fund), two per cen- 
tum shall be withheld from obligation and 
expenditure. Of the amount provided in this 
title for each appropriation account, activ- 
ity, and project, for payments not required 
by law, the amount withheld pursuant to 


line 16, insert “Haiti,” after 


line 16, insert “Zaire,” after 


line 16, insert “Bolivia,” after 


11, line 16, insert “Morocco,” after 
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this section shall not exceed five per centum, 
—Page 13, lines 21 and 22, strike out “$648,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof ‘$623,- 
280,000". 

—Page 13, immediately after line 16, insert 
the follcwing new section: 

Sec. 116. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act shall 
be obligated or expended to finance directly 
any assistance to any country the govern- 
ment of which engages in human rights vio- 
lations similar to those of the governments 
of those countries set forth in sections 107 
and 114 of this Act. 

—Page 13, immediately after line 16, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec, 116. The restrictions on obligation 
and expenditure of funds set forth in sec- 
tions 107 and 114 of this Act shall not be im- 
plemented if funds appropriated or made 
available pursuant to this Act are obligated 
or expendéd to finance directly any assist- 
ance to any country the government of 
which engages in human rights violations 
similar to those of the governments of those 
countries set forth in such sections. 


—Page 13, immediately after line 24, insert 
the following: 


LIMITATION ON OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURES 


Of the total budget authority provided in 
this title (other than the sums allocated to 
Israel) for payments not required by law, 
two per centum shall be withheld from ob- 
ligation and expenditure. Of the amount pro- 
vided in this title for each appropriation ac- 
count, activity, and project, for payments not 
required by law, the amount withhold pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall not exceed five 
per centum. 

—Page 15, line 2, immediately after “Com- 
munist” insert “, facist, Nazi, or other totali- 
tarian”. 

—Page 19, immediately after line 3, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

LIMITATION ON OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURE 


Of the total budget authority provided in 
this title for payments not required by law 
(except for appropriations for the Interna- 
tional Development Association and the In- 
ter-American Development Bank), two per 
centum shall be withheld from obligation and 
expenditure. Of the amount provided in this 
title for each appropriation account, activity, 
and project, for payments not required by 
law, the amount withheld pursuant to this 
paragraph shall not exceed five per centum. 
—Page 20, line 8, strike out “$24,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$5,000”. 

—Page 22, beginning in line 17, strike out 
“unless the President of the United States 
finds that the national security requires 
otherwise”. 

—Page 22, line 10, immediately after "Cuba" 
insert “or Argentina”. 

—Page 23, immediately after line 19, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act shall 
be used for international military education 
or training to Nicaragua. 

—Page 23, immediately after line 19 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act shall 
be used to provide military assistance, inter- 
national military education or training, or 
foreign military credit sales to the Govern- 
ment of Haiti. 

—Page 23, immediately after line 19, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act shall 
be used for international military education 
or training to Bangladesh. 

—Page 23, immediately after line 19 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. No funds from the foreign mili- 
tary sales trust funds may be used to enable 
the Government of Iran to purchase defense 
articles from the United States. 
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—Page 23, immediately after line 19, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. Of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act, not 
more than $10,000,000 shall be used for for- 
eign military credit sales and not more than 
$1,000,000 shall be used for international 
military education and training to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea. 

—Page 23, immediately after line 19 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act shall 
be used to provide military assistance, inter- 
national military education or training, or 
foreign military credit sales to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China (Taiwan). 
—Page 23, immediately after line 19 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. None of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act shall be 
used to provide military assistance, inter- 
national military education or training, or 
foreign military credit sales to the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


—Page 23, immediately after line 19 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. None of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act shall be 
used to provide military assistance, inter- 
national military education or training, or 
foreign military credit sales to the Govern- 
ment of Zaire. 

—Page 23, immediately after line 19 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. None of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act shall be 
used to provide military assistance, inter- 
national military education or training, or 
foreign military credit sales to the Govern- 
ment of Morocco. 

—Page 23, immediately after line 19, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec, 510. None of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act may be 
used to provide military assistance, inter- 
national military education or training, or 
foreign military credit sales to the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia. 
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—Page 23, immediately after line 19 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. None of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act shall be 
used to provide military assistance, interna- 
tional military education or training, or for- 
eign military credit sales to the Government 
of Thailand. 

—Page 23, immediately after line 19 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec, 510. None of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act shall be 
used to provide military assistance, inter- 
national military education or training, or 
foreign military credit sales to the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines. 


H.R. 13635 
By Mr. HILLIS: 
—Page 50, beginning on line 6, strike out 
“(f) reimbursement” and all that follows 
through “or (g)"’ on line 10 and insert in lieu 
thereof “or (f)”’. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


HARTFORD MODEL FOR 
DISASTER RECOVERY 


HON. WILLIAM R. COTTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1978 


@ Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like my colleagues to take note of a col- 
umn in today’s Washington Post by Neal 
Peirce, on Hartford's rapid recovery from 
the disastrous collapse of the roof on the 
Civic Center coliseum last winter. 

As a life long resident of Hartford, 
and the city’s Congressman, I take pride 
in the way the town, and its officials, 
acted swiftly to work toward an even 
“bigger and better” coliseum. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 31, 1978] 
THE HARTFORD MODEL For DISASTER RECOVERY 
(By Neal R. Peirce) 


HARTFORD, CONN.—No one who witnessed 
the wreckage of the collapsed roof of this 
city’s Civic Center Coliseum last winter will 
ever forget the sight. 

The delicate steel-frame “space roof,” de- 
signed to give the semblance of “floating” 
over spectators at sports and cultural events, 
lay in ruin. Jagged shards of metal super- 
structure poked into the sky at awkward 
angles, the beams bent and twisted in 
grotesque shapes as if they had been made 
of plastic rather than high-strength steel. 
The main structure of the roof lay in a sea of 
snow, metal and concrete rubble on crushed 
spectator seats. 

Not a soul died in the Hartford roof col- 
lapse, but it was a narrow escape. Hours be- 
fore, 5,000 persons had watched a hockey 
game in the coliseum, blissfully unaware of 
the disaster building above their heads. On 
other evenings, up to 10,500 people filled the 
coliseum's seats. A less fortunate timing 
would in all likelihood have taken thousands 
of lives, conceivably the worst peacetime 
disaster in U.S. history. 

American cities have often endured disas- 
ters, and they have taken many forms. The 
Great Chicago Fire of 1871 consumed 17,450 
buildings and exacted a death toll of 250. In 
the 1906 San Francisco earthquake, buildings 


collapsed, streets sank, fires ravaged the 
heart of the city and 700 people perished. 

Hartford still remembers July 6, 1944, the 
day the tent of a visiting Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum and Bailey circus went up in 
flames, killing 168 persons and injuring 
hundreds more. 

Aside from the fortuitous lack of casual- 
ties, the disaster that struck Hartford at 4:19 
a.m. last January 18 was unusual in another 
respect. No one could blame it on a purely 
accidental occurrence, some “act of God.” 
The great roof’s collapse was a direct result 
of glaring design flaws and inadequate in- 
spection procedures by the people we de- 
pend on so heavily for our health and safety 
in this age of supposed technological per- 
fection—architects, engineers and govern- 
ment inspectors. 

Totally unobstructed spectator view of coll- 
seum events had been the architects’ goal in 
designing a 4,455-plece steel lattice roof, 21 
feet deep and 366 by 300 feet long and wide, 
supported by only four plyons near the out- 
side corners. 

But an independent engineering firm hired 
to investigate the collapse found that the 
roof had been a time bomb from the moment 
it was lifted into place in 1972—that “the 
most severely overstressed members began 
to bow out and fail on the day the lifting 
of the space truss [roof] began.” The inves- 
tigating engineer found that the “visually 
apparent” bending of steel trusses ‘should 
have been a red flag” to inspecting parties 
of engineers, construction firms and the city 
government. 

But if Hartford showed how not to build 
@ coliseum, it has now reversed course and 
is providing a model of how a city recovers 
quickly and effectively from a disaster that 
could have sapped its civic strength and cen- 
ter-city economy for years to come. 

The collapsed roof’s wreckage has been 
cleared. Rebuilding plans are virtually com- 
plete; with a new (and more traditionally 
designed) roof the coliseum should open for 
business in the fall of 1979. Reconstruction 
financing plans. including strong assists from 
the state and federal governments, are al- 
most finished. Almost forgotten now are last 
January’s dark forebodings of economic 
havoc following loss of downtown Hartford's 
prime people-drawer. If anything, the cen- 
ter-city renaissance has continued and 
accelerated. 

What made the quick recovery possible? 
City Manager James Daken lists several fac- 


tors, including quick steps to clear the rubble 
and launch an investigation by an engineer 
of impeccable credentials. Strong support was 
provided by the business community, espe- 
cially Hartford's influential insurance com- 
panies. From both the city administration 
and council came a strong dose of civic 
boosterism to avert a paralyzing “moaning 
and bemoaning” of Hartford's loss. 

Daken picked up on that theme within 
hours of the roof’s collapse, announcing: 
“We're going to make it bigger and better— 
with a different kind of roof." The rebuilt 
coliseum is now planned for 14,500 instead of 
the present 10,500 seats. 

The city’s only real disappointment—and 
it’s fairly minor in the overall budget—has 
been the failure of the surrounding towns 
to contribute significantly toward a $100,000 
suburban-aid fund to help Hartford through 
its hard time. 

When any type of disaster hits a city, says 
Daken, it’s essential for the city government, 
business and community leaders to move 
decisively and in unison. “We had a pre- 
plan for emergencies and everyone responded 
like clockwork.” Other cities, Daken suggests, 
should do a simulation exercise of how they’d 
respond to a disaster. The planning needs to 
identify economic and social power points in 
the community, “so that if one kind of a 
thing or another does occur, you know who 
to pull together from the public and private 
sector to formulate a quick course of action 
emphasizing positives, reconstruction, a bet- 
ter way out of what was calamity.” 

But planning has its limits, Daken ac- 
knowledges. He sometimes wakes in the mid- 
dle of the night wondering if any of Hart- 
ford’s recovery efforts would have succeeded 
if 5,000 or 10,000 people had been in the col- 
iseum the hour its roof came thundering 
to the ground.@ 


SALUTE TO DR. JOHN CHASE, VA 
CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 
@ Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, July 28, 


1978. was the last day in office for one of 
the finest chief medical directors in the 
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history of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Dr. John Chase and Mrs. Chase will leave 
the turmoil and pressures of Washington 
for their home State of Washington after 
4 years in one of the toughest and most 
demanding positions in Government. He 
served with unremitting distinction and 
in all those years I never knew him to de- 
part from the reasoned, courteous man- 
ner with which he approached every in- 
dividual and every difficult problem. 

Physicians take an oath of service to 
those in their practice. Dr. Chase’s prac- 
tice included more than 29 million Amer- 
ican veterans. He seemed to weigh every 
proposal, no matter how complex the sci- 
entific or mathematical data involved, 
against one criterion: “Is it good for 
veterans?” 

There were no easy decisions for Dr. 
Chase. He was responsible for managing 
more than 125,000 hospital beds, process- 
ing 2,250,000 applications for care from 
veterans, giving appropriate care to 1,- 
287,000 inpatients and 16,410,000 out- 
patients. I need not tell my colleagues 
in the House the tremendous political 
pressures brought to bear on the VA’s 
chief medical director. Every one of us 
receive enough letters and telephone calls 
from our districts about the medical 
needs of veterans to appreciate that 
problem. But through it all Dr. Chase 
remained cool and collected. 

Sometimes in the heat of rhetoric here 
in the House we overlook the professional 
managers of our Federal service who 
keep their attention steadfastly on the 
issues, the numbers, the facts. We know 
the needs of our constituents, the cli- 
mate of opinion back home. They know 
the obstinance of facts and figures— 
their unfortunate tendency to take 
shapes and sizes contrary to the clothes 
we tailor for them here on the Hill. 

Dr. Chase was one of those rare indi- 
viduals who knew how to take off a little 
here and add a little there until the VA 
medical program worked to the satisfac- 
tion of the scientists and the legislature. 
That is an accomplishment of no small 
magnitude, one that requires an indi- 
vidual of both intelligence and strong 
character. 

All of us who deal with veterans and 
veterans affairs will greatly miss Dr. 
John Chase. We will miss his firm hand 
at the controls of the VA medical pro- 
gram. The veterans of America will miss 
him as a champion and friend. We will 
miss him as a kind and personable in- 
dividual.@ 


CONTINUATION MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION STATUS FOR ROMANIA 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


® Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when we are considering continuation of 
the most-favored-nation status for trade 
with Romania, I want to point out to my 
colleagues some recent experiences I have 
had with that country’s ambassador, 
Nicholae Nicholae. 


Over the past 2 years, large numbers 
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of my constituents and others have ap- 
proached me asking for my help to in- 
tercede on behalf of relatives of theirs 
in Romania, who were seeking to emi- 
grate to the United States. I took up 
these individual cases with Ambassador 
Nicholae and his predecessor Ambassador 
Corneliu Bogdan. A substantial number 
of these cases have been resolved with 
exit visas granted and the individuals 
coming to the United States. Both am- 
bassadors have been highly cooperative 
and anxious to assist in each case. 

In the last few months, for example, 
I was notified that exit visas to come to 
the United States were granted to 14 in- 
dividuals on whose behalf I had con- 
tacted the Romanian ambassador. 

I still have a number of cases that have 
not been resolved, which the ambassador 
assures me is due to extensive bureau- 
cratic delays. I have advised him that, 
while I can understand the delays of 
bureaucracy—we certainly have our 
share here, I believe it is incumbent on 
his government to help ease these bar- 
riers to emigration to demonstrate its 
commitment to the Helsinki agreements 
and to be able to continue trading with 
the United States under MFN status. 

As I have indicated in the past, as 
long as the Romanian Government con- 
tinues to resolve such cases, I will con- 
tinue to support granting MFN status. I 
believe they have shown good faith in 
meeting their commitments and hope 
that we can see continued improvements 
in ther granting of exit visas. It is inter- 
esting to note that our own Immigration 
and Naturalization Service often takes 
up to a year or longer to grant visas to 
enter the United States. 

The Congress and the executive branch 
should continue to work with the Ro- 
manian Government and its ambassador 
on emigration and other matters. If 
Romania continues to be willing to grant 
the exit visas as requested by its citi- 
zens, we should consider extending the 
MFN status for a period longer than 1 
year, The uncertainties generated by re- 
quiring renewal every year will jeopardize 
a number of trading deals that would 
benefit not only Romania, but the United 
States as well. I believe this question 
should be examined by the committee 
during the next year. 

As long as good faith and good will 
continues to exist on both sides, the 
governments and the peoples of both 
nations can gain from a strengthening 
of our economic and diplomatic ties. I 
would rather know that the only argu- 
ments we have with Romanians are over 
the fine points of a business contract and 
that we agree fully on the need to trade, 
talk, and permit free movement of peo- 
ple between our nations. It is out of such 
economic and diplomatic intercourse 
that world peace is made.@ 


FACING SOVIET REALITY 


HON. PAUL SIMON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


® Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most perceptive articles on the whole 
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Soviet situation that I have read in re- 
cent weeks was by Anthony Lewis in the 
New York Times, titled “Facing Soviet 
Reality.” 

It points out both the reasons why we 
must continue to speak out for people 
like Anatoly Scharansky and the rea- 
sons we must view that whole struggle 
in perspective. 

I urge my colleagues who have not 
done so to read the Anthony Lewis 
column. 

FACING Soviet REALITY 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

When the Soviet Union behaves as it has 
in these last weeks, we are revolted. To con- 
vict a dissident of “treason” because he 
talked to a foreign correspondent, to send 
someone away for years because he wanted 
to emigrate and hung a banner out his 
window—these are the acts of men who are 
in the deepest sense uncivilized. 

Along with the feeling of revulsion there 
is frustration. We want to do something 
about the Soviet repression, but what will 
actually have an effect? The answer is far 
from clear. But the recent trials should 
remind us of some basics in approaching 
the Soviet system. 

1. It is an essentially lawless system, 
whose rulers evidently so doubt their own 
legitimacy that they fear the slightest 
dissent. 

A particular fallacy, in dealing with the 
Soviets, is to analogize their society to ours. 
Andrew Young, in his blundering remark 
about political prisoners, was trying to offer 
hope that Soviet dissidents would succeed 
as American civil rights workers did. “Con- 
stant evolution is the rule everywhere,” he 
said. But the analogy is false; the U.S.S.R. is 
not subject to our dynamic social process. 

2. The Russians are highly resistant to 
open external pressure for change. 

Americans who thought the USSR. 
would ease Jewish emigration in return for 
American trade concessions, including me, 
know that the Jackson-Vanik Amendment 
did not work. Similarly, those of us who 
agreed with President Carter’s pressure for 
numan rights in the Soviet Union may worry 
now that Anatoly Scharansky and others 
have paid a penalty. 

3. Nevertheless, the Soviet system 
changed. 

Mr. Scharansky was convicted on what 
by Western legal standards was no cvidence, 
in a charade of a trial. But in Stalin's day 
he would have had no trial; he would just 
have been shot or sent to a labor camp. The 
repression today is much more selective. We 
surmise that there are forces inside the 
Soviet ruling class favoring internal relaxa- 
tion, but that they are overridden from time 
to time by tougher police elements. Now, 
with & leadership transition looming, is one 
of those times. 

From all this, it seems to me to follow that 
the West has to take the long view. There 
are no quick ways to bring about a more 
humane Soviet society. And if we let imme- 
diate outrage determine our policy, we may 
damage the long-term possibility of affecting 
Soviet behavior. 

For example, it has been suggested that 
the United States, in retaliation for the 
Scharansky affair, pull out of the 1980 
Olympics in Moscow. It is an appealing idea, 
advanced by good people—Mrs. Scharansky 
among others. But if thousands of foreign 
visitors come for the Olympics, may they not 
be a modest force for opening up Soviet 
society? 

Again, when the Russians use crude tactics 
against American correspondents, as they 
are now doing, U.S. retaliation against Soviet 
correspondents may be a necessary or un- 
avoidable course. But if the process ends 
with fewer reporters in each other's coun- 
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tries; would that serve America’s interest or 
the Soviet hard-liners? 

We have to be on guard against actions 
that satisfy an emotional desire to look 
“tough” but that may actually hurt Ameri- 
can interests. For instance, the United States 
has strong reasons, political and economic, to 
limit nuclear arms. If a good SALT agree- 
ment is attainable, it would make no sense 
to say that we are going to wait for it until 
the Soviet Union becomes a democratic state. 

The silliest idea, in my view, would be for 
the United States to declare the Helsinki 
agreement of 1975 void because the Soviets 
have failed to comply with its provisions for 
freer movement of ideas and persons. Hel- 
sinki turns what would otherwise be West- 
ern views into international obligations, and 
we ought to go on demanding that the 
U.S.S.R. fulfill them. As The Economist of 
London put it last week, ‘There is no reason 
to let the Russians off... the Helsinki 
hook." 

The imperative for the West is to stay true 
to its ideas. That sounds like an empty tactic 
in a world of power, but in fact it is not. By 
simply making clear that we oppose Soviet 
repression, we sound a chord sympathetic to 
much of mankind. Even the French Com- 
munist Party called on the Soviets recently 
to end “all prosecutions and repressions.” 
Humane values do have power. 

If President Carter does little more than 
make plain his scorn for the corruption of 
law and truth in the Soviet trials, he will 
have done a good deal. But the duty is not 
on the Government alone but on any private 
citizen or institution that deals with the 
Soviet Union. When an American company 
Stands still for the abuse of its representa- 
tive in Moscow—as International Harvester 
seems to have done just now—the damage is 
general. 

Human beings matter: That is our belief, 
and we must stake our all upon it. So we 
must remember Anatoly Scharansky and 
Yuri Orlov and Aleksandr Ginzburg, the 
other human-rights campaigners just jailed; 
and Vladimir Slepak and Ida Nudel, Jews 
who wanted to emigrate. We can hope to 
move the Soviet Union only by degrees, but 
we must never accept tyranny.@ 


ENERGY ECONOMICS ISSUE 


Hon. Theodore M. (Ted) Risenhoover 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


© Mr. RISENHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
respected Oil Daily has released an En- 
ergy Economics Issue which deserves 
careful review by my colleagues and the 
Nation. 

Three headlines tell much of the story: 
“Regulations is the Major Cloud on Oil’s 
Capital Horizon.” “Gas Industry Capital 
Spending Must Rise Fourfold.” “Pro- 
ducers, Not Planners, Are Key to Ade- 
quate Future Energy Supply.” 

Frank Ikard, president of the American 
Petroleum Institute, reports $25 billion 
must be spent annually for a decade to 
“find and develop new energy” for Amer- 
ica. He says the major cloud over in- 
vestor confidence is Government regu- 
lation. He cites the “languid pace” of 
lease sales on the Outer Continental 
Shelf and oil and gas price controls as 
driving prices up and investment down. 

To this, I add that our own Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee issued a study in April 
showing the cost of Government regula- 
tions at $102.7 billion annually—with the 
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41 regulatory agencies’ budget at $4.8 
billion. Bureaucratic redtape—strangling 
all businesses including energy produc- 
ers—runs up the rest of the bill. That 
includes $10 billion yearly to investors. 

George H. Lawrence of the American 
Gas Association, who estimates U.S. 
natural gas consumption will increase 
from 20 trillion cubic feet annually to 35 
trillion cubic feet a year by the year 
2000, estimates that four times the cur- 
rent capital investment level will be 
needed to supply that gas. 

In other words, it will cost four times 
as much capital to get less than twice as 
much gas. 

Jack M. Allen, president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, says flatly—and I agree: 

Until people become convinced that energy 
is best provided by producers, and not by 
planners, the “energy crisis” will remain. 


THE CASE FOR INDEXING 
CAPITAL GAINS 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, late last 
Thursday evening the Committee on 
Ways and Means ordered favorably re- 
ported H.R. 13511, the Revenue Act of 
1978. As reported the bill contains an 
amendment which would eliminate 
purely inflationary increases for the pur~ 
poses of taxing gains. 

Recent studies indicate that under cur- 
rent rates of inflation, our present tax 
laws will impose confiscatory tax burdens 
on capital and investment income. This 
is not simply an assertion. It is fact. 

A recent study by Dr. Martin Feld- 
stein, president of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research as well as a lead- 
ing professor of economics at Harvard 
University, concludes that in 1973 in- 
dividual capital gains taxes were $1.1 
billion on nominal capital gains of $4.6 
billion. When gains are adjusted for in- 
creases in the consumer price level the 
tax liability on the real gain would drop 
to $661 million. Stated more specifically, 
inflation—absent any legislative action 
or policy debate—increased tax liability 
would be nearly one-half of $1 billion in 
that year alone. 

For the benefit of the Members I am 
inserting in the Reco»» an article by Dr. 
Feldstein which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on July 27. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 27, 1978] 
INFLATION AND CAPITAL FORMATION 
(By Martin Feldstein) 

During the past decade, effective tax rates 
have increased dramatically on capital gains, 
on interest income and on the direct returns 
to investment in plant and equipment. In- 
vestors in stocks and bonds now pay tax 
rates of nearly 100 percent—and in many 
cases more than 100 percent—on their real 
returns. 

This change has taken place without pub- 
lic debate and without legislative action, 
though Tuesday’s vote by the House Ways 
and Means Committee to “index” capital 
gains may finally have placed the matter on 
the political agenda. Our tax system was de- 
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signed for an economy with little or no 
inflation. But if current rates of inflation 
persist, the existing tax laws will continue 
to impose effective tax rates of more than 100 
percent on investment incomes. To make 
matters even worse, the current tax laws im- 
ply that future tax rates will depend hap- 
hazardly on future rates of inflation and 
therefore cannot be predicted at the time 
that investment decisions are being made. 
These extremely high tax rates and the 
uncertainty about future tax rates are a 
cloud that hangs over both the stock market 
and business investment decisions. Several 
recent studies at the National Bureau of 
Economic Research that quantify the effect 
of inflation on the taxation of investment 
income and therefore on the incentive to 
investment show these dramatic effects. 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 


Inflation is particularly harsh on the taxa- 
tion of capital gains. Under current law, 
when corporate stock or any other asset is 
sold, a capital gains tax must be paid on the 
entire difference between the selling price 
and the original cost even though much of 
the nominal gain only offsets a general rise 
in the prices of consumer goods and services. 
Taxing nominal gains in this way very sub- 
stantially increases the effective tax rate on 
real price-adjusted gains, Indeed, many in- 
dividuals pay a substantial capital gains tax 
even though, when adjustment is made for 
the change in the price level, they actually 
receive less from their sale than they had 
originally paid. 

In a recent study at the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Joel Slemrod and I 
measured the total excess taxation of cor- 
porate stock capital gains caused by inflation 
and the extent to which this distortion dif- 
fers cavriciously among individuals. We 
found that in 1973 individuals paid capital 
gains tax on $4.6 billion of nominal capital 
gains on corporate stock. When the costs of 
these shares are adjusted for the increase in 
the consumer price level since they were pur- 
chased, this gain becomes a loss of nearly $1 
billion. 

The $4.6 billion of nominal capital gains 
resulted in a tax liability of $1.1 billion. The 
tax liability on the real capital gains would 
have been only $661 million. Inflation thus 
raised tax liabilities by nearly $500 million, 
approximately doubling the overall effective 
tax rate on corporate stock capital gains. 

Although adjusting for the price change 
reduces the gain at every income level, the 
effect of the price level correction is far from 
uniform. In particular, the mismeasurement 
of capital gains is most severe for taxpayers 
with incomes under $100,000. 

In the highest income class, there is little 
difference between nominal and real capital 
gains; in contrast, taxpayers with incomes 
below $100,000 suffered real capital losses 
even though they were taxed on positive 
nominal gains. In each income class up to 
$50,000, recognizing real capital gains makes 
the tax liability negative. At higher income 
levels, tax liabilities are reduced but remain 
positive on average; the extent of the current 
excess tax decreases with income, 

Inflation not only raises the effective tax 
rate, but also makes the taxation of capital 
gains arbitrary and capricious. Individuals 
who face the same statutory rates have their 
real capital gains taxed at very different 
rates because of differences in holding peri- 
ods. For example, among taxpayers with ad- 
justed gross incomes of $20,000 to $50,000, we 
found that only half of the tax liabilrty on 
capital gains was incurred by taxpayers 
whose liabilities on real gains would have 
been between 80 percent and 100 percent of 
their actual liabilities. The remaining half of 
tax liabilities were incurred by individuals 
whose liabilities on real gains would have 
been less than 80 percent of their actual 
statutory liabilities. 
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In short, our study showed that inflation 
has substantially increased—roughly dou- 
bled—the overall effective tax rate on cor- 
porate stock capital gains. Although this es- 
timate relates to 1973 (because that is the 
only year for which data of this type are 
available), the continuing high rate of infla- 
tion means that the tax distortion for more 
recent years is likely to be even greater. 

The second major problem that inflation 
causes in our tax system is in the treat- 
ment of depreciation. Under current law, 
the amount of depreciation that is allowed 
on any asset depends on its original cost. 
When inflation raises the price level, the real 
value of these depreciation allowances is re- 
duced. This reduction in the real value of 
depreciation that is caused by the historic 
cost method of depreciation is equivalent to 
a substantial increase in the rate of tax on 
corporate and other investment income. 

In 1977, the historic cost method of tax 
depreciation caused corporate depreciation 
to be understated by more than $30 billion. 
This understatement increased corporate tax 
liabilities by $15 billion, a 25 percent in- 
crease in corporate taxes. This extra infia- 
tion tax reduced net profits by 28 percent 
of the total 1977 net profits of $53 billion. 
This is the single most important adverse 
effect of inflation on capital formation. 

This brings me to the final tax problem 
caused by inflation, the failure to distin- 
guish between nominal interest and real 
interest. This problem is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the problems involved in capi- 
tal gains taxation and in depreciation. The 
nature of this difference is still not widely 
appreciated. The difference is extremely im- 
portant, however, because it implies that 
changing the tax treatment of interest is 
less urgent than the other changes. Let 
me explain why. 

It is clear that taxing nominal interest in- 
come imposes an unfair burden on bond 
owners and other lenders. But allowing a 
deduction for nominal interest expenses also 
provides an unfair benefit to corporations 
and other borrowers. When markets have 
had a chance to respond fully to the higher 
rate of inflation, interest rates will adjust 
to reduce the unfair burden on lenders and 
to reduce the unfair advantage of borrowers. 

If all borrowers and lenders had the same 
marginal tax rate, the market adjustment of 
interest rates could eliminate all inequities, 
leaving borrowers and lenders with the same 
real after-tax rates of interest that they 
would face in the absence of inflation. 

Let me emphasize, however, that this 
rough, long-run justice would only be 
achieved if the current method of deprecia- 
tion is replaced by price-indexed or current 
cost depreciation. If we stay with our cur- 
rent system of depreciation, interest rates 
will fail to adust fully and bondholders 
will suffer a substantial permanent fall in 
their real after-tax returns. 

In a recent NBER study Lawrence Sum- 
mers and I showed that, roughly speaking, 
with our current system of depreciation and 
taxation, each 1 percent rise in the expected 
rate of inflation will induce a 1 percent rise 
in the market rate of interest. The real rate 
of interest will remain unchanged, but the 
real after-tax rate of interest will fall sharp- 
ly. This is, in effect, the mechanism by which 
firms transfer some of the adverse effect of 
historic cost depreciation to bondholders. 

The magnitude of this effect is large 
enough to imply effective tax rates of more 
than 100 percent on interest income. Con- 
sider what has happened since the early 
1960s. The inflation rate was then only 1 
percent, and the 5 percent nominal yield of 
Baa bonds provided a real yield of 4 per- 
cent. An investor with a 40 percent marginal 
rate obtained an after-tax yleld of 3 per- 
cent, and a real after-tax yield of 2 percent. 
By comparison, during the past three years a 
Baa bond yielded 10 percent, but consumer 
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prices rose 6 percent. An investor with a 
40 percent marginal rate obtained a 6 per- 
cent after-tax yleld but a real after-tax yield 
of zero. In short the effective rate of tax on 
real income was 100 percent. 

IMPERFECT BUT... 

The meaning of this calculation is clear. 
If historic cost depreciation is continued, 
taxpaying bondholders will receive little or 
no after-tax income. This can be remedied 
by allowing bondholders and other lenders 
to include only real interest receipts in their 
taxable income. But this should be seen as 
only an imperfect way of dealing with the 
more basic problem of depreciation. More- 
over, it is important to limit this change 
in the treatment of interest to bondholders; 
reducing the deduction taken by corpora- 
tions to their real interest payments with- 
out adjusting depreciation rules would only 
transfer the full burden of mis-measuring 
depreciation to equity investors. 

Replacing the current method of deprecia- 
tion is, therefore, the key problem. If this is 
done, adjusting the taxation of interest in- 
come is of secondary importance. The specific 
method of depreciation that is adopted—re- 
placement cost depreciation, general price 
indexing or immediate expensing of invest- 
ment—is a much less important issue than 
the general principle that the value of de- 
preciation must be insulated from the ef- 
fects of inflation.e 


REMEMBER THE ARMENIANS IN 
THE KARABAKH REGION 


HON. ADAM BENJAMIN, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, the Members of this body ob- 
served Captive Nations Week and many 
eloquent statements were made concern- 
ing the oppression of freedom loving peo- 
ples who are denied that most elemen- 
tary human rights. 

I add my voice to theirs by making 
particular reference to the situation in 
Soviet Armenia. More specificatly, I wish 
to speak on behalf of the Armenians liv- 
ing in the Karabakh region. 

Karabakh is a mountainous region of 
150,000 people that is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan. 
Eighty percent of the population is 
Armenian. 

Today, the people in Karabakh suffer 
because they are Armenian. As reported 
by Raymond H. Anderson in the New 
York Times of December 11, 1977, the 
Armenians in Karabakh are “victims of 
cultural oppression, economic discrimin- 
ation and other ethnic disadvantages.” 

Human rights have always been a con- 
cern of the American people and Presi- 
dent Carter give public recognition to 
that concern on January 27 of this year 
when he said, “I do not intend to back 
down, ever. As long as I am in the White 
House, human rights will be a major con- 
sideration.” 

I support the President in his com- 
mitment and I especially ask that the 
Members of this House remember those 
who suffered in Soviet Armenia and the 
Karabakh region when they are called 
upon to decide issues which bear on their 
plight.e 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: HOW SECURE 
Is IT? 


HON. MAX BAUCUS 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to express my concern with the lax 
security controls within the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

On July 7, 1977, the Washington Post 
printed an alarming article stating “a 
social security computer system contain- 
ing personal information on millions of 
Americans is open to fraud and un- 
authorized disclosure of confidential 
data.” Conceivably a person with the 
proper technical know-how can gain ac- 
cess to personal records containing such 
vital statistics as family income and 
assets, medicaid and retirement benefits, 
and marital status for over 170 million 
people. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the 
situation, Representatives JoHNn Moss 
(D-Calif.) and CHARLES Rose (D-N.C.) 
called for an investigation of the massive 
computer network linking more than 
1,300 Social Security Administration of- 
fices. The results of the study by the 
General Accounting Office (HRD-78- 
116) were not encouraging. 

The GAO found four major design 
and management weaknesses within the 
SSA’s security system. They were as 
follows: 

Employees can create as well as query 
a beneficiary file from most of the 3,000 
terminals in a variety of Federal, State, 
and private offices. 

There is a failure to use the computer’s 
“audit trail svstem’’ which requires users 
to identify themselves when gaining ac- 
cess to or creating new files. 

The system used to lock the com- 
puter by shutting down the system dur- 
ing nonworking hours is ineffective and 
seldomly used. 

Employees have unlimited and unre- 
stricted access to terminals. Computer 
communication terminals are situated 
so that they are not restricted to selected, 
designated individuals. 

The problems, however, still extend to 
three other areas. First, the Social Se- 
curity Administration’s responsiveness 
to recommendations can be considered, 
at best, ex post facto. Generallv, changes 
are made after security problems have 
occurred, rather than following recom- 
mendations for preventative action. The 
New York Times reported that the “lack 
of locks and personnel controls appeared 
to contradict assurances given Congress 
more than 6 months ago by the Social 
Security Administration.” 

Moreover, these problems are not 
unique to the central social security net- 
work. The Social Security Administra- 
tion routinely disperses information to 
other Federal agencies, the States, and 
private insurance companies for use in 
administering medicare and other wel- 
fare programs. As of now, no attempt has 
been made to determine whether ade- 
quate security is provided for beneficiary 
information in these areas. 


Lastly, the SSA is now requesting per- 
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mission from the General Services Ad- 
ministration to reactivate their monitor- 
ing capability over calls at their teleserv- 
ice centers. ‘Their reason, oiñcials said, is 
to supervise how employees handle citi- 
zens seeking information. Callers, how- 
ever, would not be aware of the use of 
listening devices during conversations in 
which confidential information is fre- 
quently exchanged. The monitoring 
could result in both an unwarranted in- 
vasion of privacy and an added security 
problem. 

The pressing need created by these 
looming problems have led me to join 
with three of my colleagues to call for 
three new investigations of the Social 
Security Administration. The new 
studies will concentrate on: 

(1) Seeing that the Social Security Ad- 
ministration has taken action as rec- 
ommended by Congress. 

(2) Investigating security facilities 
within the Federal ugencies, States, and 
insurance companies for the protection 
of confidential beneficiary information. 

(3) Discovering the effects and legal 
basis for monitoring calls within the 
SSA's teleservice centers. 

I emphasize, Mr. Speaker, that our in- 
vestigation is more than mere theoreti- 
cal speculation. The GAO study of June 
5, 1978, reveals several security abuses 
responsible for fraudulent use of mil- 
lions of dollars and illegal impositions on 
individual citizens’ rights. An example of 
abuse, as cited by GAO, is a private com- 
pany which “built a flourishing business 
by gaining unauthorized access to Fed- 
eral medical records and selling the in- 
formation to many of the Nation’s 
largest insurance companies.” 

In another case, two Social Security 
Administration field office employees 
created 14 beneficiary accounts which 
they proceeded to process for payment. 
They managed to collect over $55,000 be- 
fore their actions were discovered. 

In this age of advanced computerized 
technology, we continually place our 
trust in complex systems which we do 
not fully understand. Modern tech- 
nology, however, is not foolproof, and we 
must protect ourselves against faulty 
systems before the privacy of American 
citizens is abused. 

Following is one of three letters sent 
to Elmer Staats, Comptroller General of 
the United States, calling for a follow- 
up investigation to the GAO study of 
June 5, 1978. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1978. 

Hon. ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR Mr. COMPTROLLER GENERAL: This is 
the second of several letters meant to serve 
as follow ups to the highly revealing GAO 
report of June 5, 1978, on status of informa- 
tion security at the Social Security Admin- 
istration. Questions that follow deal with 
elements of the June 5 report that are sepa- 
rate from private insurance companies and 
how they deal with SSA information. We are 
especially concerned with the following 
questions, and seek to have them treated 
separately from those asked in the com- 
panion letter. 

(1) Under the routine use provision, what 
data on individuals is being given by SSA 
to other Federal agencies, what use is made 
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of it, is this legally justifiable, and do in- 
dividuals whose data is being exchanged 
both know of and consent to such ex- 
changes? 

(2) How is this data treated in terms of 
security and privacy? 

(3) Under the routine use provision, what 
data on individuals is being given by SSA 
to individual states and local governments? 

(4) How is this data treated in terms of 
security and privacy? 

(5) What outside consultants or contrac- 
tors have been hired or are about to be 
hired by SSA to deal with data security 
problems? Specify names of companies and 
individuals, amounts of money involved, 
and whether such contracts are let competi- 
tively. 

(6) What access to SSA data on individu- 
als will these people have, and what provi- 
sions are being made to safeguard that 
information? 

(7) At SSA's central complex, ADP main- 
tenance contractors maintain offices and 
ADP terminals accessing SSA's data banks. 
Specifically, what access do such people have 
to SSA's data banks and master beneficiary 
files and what security measures exist on 
SSA's part to prevent abuse of such unique 
access? What abuses, if any, have occurred? 

(8) Have any abuses occurred involving 
use of dial-up units and their operators, or 
people with access to them? Please be spe- 
cific, and include how SSA presently pre- 
vents programmers on these units from using 
phone numbers to gain access to SSA data 
that is outside his or her particular data 
bank. 

(9) Is data from active files used by SSA 
to work up statistics within the agency? 
Specify when such activities commenced, 
how many files are involved, what data is 
used and how is it protected. 

(10) Is data from active files used by out- 
side contractors on SSA’s behalf to work 
up statistics or for any other purposes? 
Please specify, and describe what kind of 
live beneficiary records are utilized? Also, 
how is the data safeguarded in such situa- 
tions? 

(11) Has SSA finished a proposal or RFP 
or has a contract been let or started to carry 
on the work of the Office of Advanced Sys- 
tems? 

We feel this series of questions addresses 
various issues of data distribution and se- 
curity critical to the future of the Social 
Security system, because so many millions 
of Americans are intimately touched by ac- 
tions obviously requiring more careful moni- 
toring and oversight. It is our hope that our 
requests will receive some priority, and that 
Mssrs. Zimmerman and Councilman will be 
assigned significant roles in the performance 
of all the work. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress, 
CHARLES ROSE, 
Member of Congress, 
ROBERT F. DRINAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Max Baucus, 
Member of Congress. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS BACK FOR- 
EIGN AID LEGISLATION 


HON. MATTHEW F. McHUGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


è Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
eign assistance appropriations bill is 
scheduled to come before the House for 
consideration tomorrow. As every Mem- 
ber is aware by now, numerous amend- 
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ments will be offered to reduce funding 
and to restrict how our assistance may be 
used in a variety of ways. 

I am opposed to these amendments, 
Mr. Speaker, and I have been encouraged 
by the fact that so many thoughtful and 
responsible individuals have indicated 
their opposition to them as well. For ex- 
ample, the leaders of 26 major religious 
organizations issued a statement yester- 
day calling upon Members of the House 
to support the development aid provi- 
sions, both bilateral and multilateral, of 
the bill. 

For the benefit of those Members who 
may not have seen this statement, I am 
including a copy of it in the Recorp at 
this time: 

STATEMENT OF PROTESTANT, CATHOLIC, JEWISH, 

AND ORTHODOX LEADERS ON FOREIGN ASSIST- 

ANCE LEGISLATION (H.R. 12931) 


As representatives of the major religious 
communities in the United States, we have 
come today to meet with President Carter 
and members of the Administration to offer 
our support for the development aid provi- 
sions of the Foreign Assistance legislation 
which will be voted on by the House of Rep- 
resentatives tomorrow. It is the essence of 
the biblical faith which we share that the 
religious community stands with those who 
are the poorest and most vulnerable mem- 
bers of society. As the prophets spoke in be- 
half of the orphans and the widows, so must 
we address ourselves to the needs of those 
throughout the globe who live in conditions 
of absolute poverty, deprived of basic nutri- 
tion, without adequate shelter, education, 
health care or employment. We have both 
pressing needs and poor people here in our 
own society, but the added burden of the 
global poor is that they have even less voice 
and visibility in our midst. Our purpose 
today is to call attention to the urgency of 
their needs and to reassert the moral respon- 
sibility we have as members of the inter- 
national community to do our part on their 
behalf, 

The Foreign Assistance legislation now be- 
fore the Congress has already been strin- 
gently reduced. Efforts will be made in the 
House to reduce it even more drastically. 
We urge members of the House to resist such 
cuts in U.S. foreign development assistance. 
We especially call attention to the U.S. role 
in supporting multilateral programs such as 
the International Development Association; 
this program is aimed at the absolutely poor- 
est people in the world. It deserves both 
more support and a better hearing than it 
has received in this Congressional debate. 

None of the foreign assistance programs 
are perfect; the real question is whether 
with all their shortcomings they still are 
worthy of support. We believe they are. 
Speaking from a faith perspective, we affirm 
that in spite of divisions of sovereignty, geog- 
raphy and culture, we exist in the world 
as a single human family. The poorest mem- 
bers of that family lay a moral claim upon 
our conscience. We cannot wait for a perfect 
program before we address that claim on 
our conscience. The existing international 
development efforts—both bilateral and 
multilaeral—have improved significantly 
in recent years. They merit our support, as 
well as our efforts to reform them. 

Finally, we are not ready to believe, even 
in th face of domestic problems of inflation, 
unemployment and debate over taxes, that 
the American public will refuse to contribute 
to the needs of the very poorest in the hu- 
man family. We are, therefore, even less in- 
clined to believe that they will retaliate 
against their elected representatives who 
vote for these programs. Indeed, the basic 
problem is that the case for the global poor 
has not been adequately put to the public 
so that a careful decision can be made. As 
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religious leaders we accept our share of 
responsibility for not making the case 
strongly enough. Even at this late date, how- 
ever, we urge our Congressional representa- 
tives to support the Foreign Assistance leg- 
islation before them; we pledge in turn to 
advocate the wisdom of such a choice with 
our constituencies. 

Dr. Jimmy Allen, 
Baptist Convention. 

Most Reverend Edwin Broderick, Executive 
Director, Catholic Relief Services. 

Rabbi Bernard Rosensweig, 
Rabbinical Council of America. 

Archbishop Iakovos, Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocese of North and South America. 

Tartt Bell, Director, Washington Public 
Affairs Program, American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Dr. Keith Bridston, U.S. Conference for 
the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. James Cogswell, Director, Task Force on 
World Hunger, Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

Dr. George Chauncey, Chairperson, Inter- 
religious Task Force, Director of Washington 
office, Presbyterian Church of the U.S, 

Gernard Confer, Executive Director, 
theran World Relief. 

Lamar Gibble, Chairman, International 
Affairs at NCC, Church of Brethren. 

Dr. J. Harry Haines, General Secretary, 
United Methodist Committee on Overseas 
Relief. 

Reverend J. Bryan Hehir, Associate Secre- 
tary for Office of International Justice and 
Peace, 

Most Reverend Thomas Kelly, General Sec- 
retary of United States, Catholic Conference. 

Rabbi Benjamin Kreitman, Executive Vice 
President, United Synagogue of America. 

William D. Ladd, Personal Representative 
of President Spencer Kimball, Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Mormons). 

Dr. Robert Marshall, President, Lutheran 
Church of America. 

Bishop D. Ward Nichols, AME. 

Rabbi Eli Pikchik, President, Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. 

Rabbi Stanley Rabinowits, Rabbinical As- 
sembly. 

Bishop Herbert Bell Shaw, AME-ZION. 

Rabbi Henry Siegman, Executive Vice 
President, Synagogue Council of America. 

Ronald Stenning, National Director, CROP 
(Church World Services). 

Dr. Eugene Stockwell, Associate General 
Secretary, National Council of Churches Di- 
rector, Division of Overseas Ministries. 

Rabbi Mark Tannenbaum, American Jew- 
ish Committee. 

Dr. Robert A. Thomas, Chairman of the 
Board, National Council of Churches, Divi- 
sion of Overseas Ministries, Christian Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

Dr. Foy Valentine, Executive Secretary, 
Christian Life Commission of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 


President, Southern 


President, 


Lu- 


UNDERLYING CURRENTS OF 
PROPOSITION 13 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


© Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have read a great deal recently 
concerning the meaning of the over- 
whelming approval of Proposition 13 in 
California. Most writers tend to agree 
that something is wrong with our Gov- 
ernment and that the people want the 
problems solved. There is a large amount 
of confusion, though, concerning the 
exact nature of the problems and what 
should be done about them. In the sim- 
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plest sense it is vital for my colleagues 
and I in Congress to correctly perceive 
what changes are necessary, or the voting 
public will correctly decide that replac- 
ing us is the necessary first step. In the 
broader sense it is our duty as their rep- 
resentatives to respond. I have given the 
matter considerable thought and will 
present some of my ideas and suggestions 
here over the course of the next few 
weeks. I have hopes that one of the out- 
comes of Proposition 13 will be a spur to- 
ward the effective progressive reform of 
our American Government by reducing 
the size of Government and bringing it 
closer to the people it serves. 

I would first like to discuss the problem 
of big government and business. Many 
of the major complaints of people today 
are centered on the existence of large 
bureaucracies. One of the negative re- 
sults of increased bureaucracy has been 
the depersonalization of our society. 
People have less personal interaction 
with their fellow humans, thus becoming 
more isolated and alone. The examples 
of this phenomena in both government 
and business are endless. People once 
shopped in small “mom and pop” stores 
where the owners and customers were 
good friends, perhaps even neighbors. 
Consumers now shop instead at super- 
markets, department stores, and res- 
taurant chains, where they encounter 
nameless, ever-changing clerks and cash- 
iers. Small friendly businesses have been 
swallowed up by giant bureaucratic cor- 
porations. Small businesses tended to 
care about their customers more because 
they knew their customers better. If 
something was wrong with a product, 
people could complain personally to the 
store owner who, fearful of losing a valu- 
able customer and good friend, would act 
promptly to remedy the problem. One 
customer could make a difference to big 
business, especially if he told his com- 
plaint to other shoppers. One person sel- 
dom makes a difference to big business, 
though, and it can effectively ignore in- 
dividual complaints. Forcing people to 
take their complaints to uncaring stran- 
gers in a complaint department rarely 
accomplishes anything other than in- 
creased alienation. Customers feel they 
have no control over the quality of the 
products they buy or the services they 
receive. 

The same is true of modern big gov- 
ernment. Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are now elected from dis- 
tricts larger in population than that of 
entire States at the time when our Con- 
stitution was originally drafted. We in 
representative government cannot possi- 
bly have the degree of personal interac- 
tion with the public that was originally 
thought necessary for our democracy. 
One person can do little to gain the per- 
sonal attention of his or her elected offi- 
cials. Complaints are often answered 
with form letters and it is often only be- 
cause of some random kindness of a pub- 
lic official that anything is ever done 
about an individual problem. We in Con- 
gress have frequently heard from people 
like a poor woman who asked me for help 
after the Social Security Administration 
which had accidently overpaid her dur- 
ing a period of time, decided arbitrarily 
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to cutoff her payments completely until 
the overpayment was made up. I sincere- 
ly doubt that the problem was caused by 
some deviant social security worker. 
Rather, the problem resulted because no 
one noticed that the woman was a living 
and breathing person who could not eas- 
ily survive an unexpected cutoff of her 
social security checks. The depersonali- 
zation associated with bureaucracy often 
leads to results like this. 


On the other side of the matter, bu- 
reaucracies increasingly alienate their 
own employees from the goals of their 
jobs. It follows that just as people no 
longer know those with whom they inter- 
act in business and government, then 
those workers in business and govern- 
ment no longer know their public. Com- 
panies now resort to consumer polls to 
determine what the people want. They 
often use advertising to try and stimu- 
late artificial consumer needs. Business 
must resort to statistical views of their 
customers because they do not really 
know them as individuals. Likewise, busi- 
ness does not really know its workers. 
There was a time when most people were 
personally acquainted with their employ- 
ers. Labor disputes could sometimes be 
reasonably settled in a short period of 
time as the owners and workers discussed 
the matter. Now it generally takes the 
intervention of a union to solve a labor 
dispute, and the union itself may not al- 
ways have a mechanism to become in- 
volved in an individual's problem. One 
person in a small business generally has a 
large and diversified responsibility. 


Workers in large enterprises tend to 
have rather specialized jobs, though, and 
are often less able to see the usefulness 
of their work. People more and more 
think of themselves as just part of a 
machine with little individual impor- 
tance. Work that once involved a great 
deal of skill and creativity has now be- 
come simply routine and even boring in 
nature. I, for example, find nothing in- 
herently exciting about spending much 
of my time signing my name to letters 
and documents in the congressional of- 
fice, yet I realize that most people have 
work much less stimulating than this. 
The gap between work and leisure has 
greatly increased. Work is too often 
something to be done purely to earn 
money instead of bringing any inner 
feelings of joy or accomplishment. Em- 
ployers may not seek ways to increase 
worker satisfaction because they do not 
see their workers as individual creative 
people. It is not surprising that fairness 
may seem to be lacking when there is no 
personal contact between those making 
decisions and those affected by them. 
The problem goes well beyond employer- 
employee relationships and product qual- 
ity. It extends to environmental issues, 
energy policies, national defense ques- 
tions and more. Decisions increasingly 
benefit organized special interests rather 
than the public good. The decision- 
makers, however, often find themselves 
enmeshed in the same situation, facing 
unrewarding mountains of bureaucratic 
detail in their attempts to administer 
their large staffs and programs. 

One result of all this has been the in- 


crease of citizen apathy. People tend to 
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neglect areas in which they see little 
chance for a personal role. Bureaucracies 
inevitably deal with people impersonally 
and so promote this apathy. People look 
for something to fight or support but see 
only mindless, uncontrollable organiza- 
tions. The result is simply a withdrawal 
from personal efforts to improve com- 
munities or society as a whole. 

Politicians have little direct say about 
this phenomenon in the private sector 
of our economy. Proposition 13, though, 
was widely supported by the public as a 
chance to strike out against deperson- 
alization and bureaucracy in big govern- 
ment. It was, in this sense, a vote against 
the system that perpetuates alienation 
in our society, and we politicians must 
analyze the choices we make in repre- 
senting our constituencies with this re- 
ality in mind. I don’t think it was simply 
a vote against “government”, or for the 
neglect of schools, parks, and other pub- 
lic services. Instead it was a vote against 
a bureaucratic structure of government 
organization. It is a challenge for all of 
us to change that structure and yet pre- 
serve the important values we have al- 
ways attached to public education, com- 
munity recreation, care for the sick and 
elderly, and all of the other elements we 
associate with a just and compassionate 
society.@ 


CHARLIE FLETCHER UNDERSTANDS 
HON. CECIL (CEC) HEFTEL 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 
@ Mr. HEFTEL. Mr. Speaker, under the 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: Only a 
few of our number have been in the 
House long enough to remember Charlie 
Fletcher, a former Member of Congress 
who represented a California district im- 
mediately after World War II. 

I am proud to note that Charlie has 
been a resident of Honolulu for a num- 
ber of years and has made a profound 
and lasting impression upon Hawaii as 
one of the most capable and successful 
businessmen in our State. 

A recent article in the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser recounted Charlie’s remarkable 
career, and I am pleased to bring that 
profile to the attention of my colleagues. 

CHARLIE FLETCHER UNDERSTANDS 
(By Ron Ronck) 

It is only a few steps from Charlie 
Fletcher's desk to a small telescope that he 
uses to watch the planes taking off at Hono- 
lulu International Airport. 

“Take a look,” he says as he waves a hand 
across the horizon. “Isn't this a fantastic 
view?” 

Indeed it is. 

Charlie’s. view originates on the 19th floor 
of Pioneer Plaza, downtown at 900 Fort 
Street Mall. It couldn’t be much better. 

Opened last December on his 75th birth- 
day, the 22-story building is a monument to 
the leadership he has shown as Chairman 
of the Board and Chief Executive Officer of 
Pioneer Federal Savings and Loan. 

The name of Fletcher is well-known in 
San Diego. 

Charlie’s father, Colonel Ed Fletcher, was 
an early land developer in California and his 
mother, Mary, was prominent in local society. 
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They moved to San Diego from Massa- 
chusetts in the late 1880s. 

Charles K. Fletcher is one of 10 children, 
each of whom became directors of the Ed 
Fletcher Company and continue the family's 
interest in real estate. 

He attended San Diego public schools and 
was graduated from Stanford University in 
1924 with a degree in political science. 

“After Stanford,” Charlie explained, “I 
spent a year at Oxford and another year 
traveling around Europe and the Middle 
East. 

“On my way home I came through Asia 
and stopped in Honolulu. The first time I 
saw the islands I knew this is where I even- 
tually wanted to live.” 

In 1926, Charlie married Jeannette Tober- 
man, daughter of another California land 
developer. They spent their honeymoon in 
Tahiti, stopping again at Honolulu on their 
return. 

“For some reason, though, we decided not 
to stay in Hawaii but to live in Los Angeles. 

“I worked four years selling stocks and 
bonds and another four years at what is 
now the Security Pacific Bank. This is when 
I got interested in the savings and loan 
business.” n 

On one of his vacations, Charlie drove 
down to San Diego and started the Home 
Federal Savings and Loan Association with 
$9,500. That was in 1934. Today this same 
business is worth over $3 billion. 

“When the war came along I went into 
the Navy. I'd missed World War I so I was 
ready. I felt that I ought to do something. 

“So at the age of 40 I was assigned to the 
staff of the Chief of Naval Operations in 
Washington, D.C.” 

It was in the nation's capital that Charlie's 
interest in politics was reawakened and he 
ran twice for Congress as a Republican. 

On his second try, in 1946, he was elected, 
defeating an incumbent Democrat who had 
held office for 20 years. 

Because President Truman called a spe- 
cial session of Congress during election sea- 
son. Charlie decided not to fly back to Cali- 
fornia to campaign. 

He feared that the voters would backlash 
him for leaving Washington while important 
legislation was being discussed. 

“For whatever reasons, I was defeated and 
the Democrats got back it. We could win a 
seat but not hold it. 

“Actually, my election defeat was the best 
thing that ever happened to me. 


“If I hadn't lost I would never have gone 
back to my Home Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. My son, Kim, is now running the 
business which is the third largest of its kind 
in the country.” 

In 1960, Charlie was enjoying a conven- 
tion in Honolulu when he was approached 
during a break by George Hamilton, head 
of Pioneer Federal Savings and Loan. He 
was 58 at the time and Hamilton was in his 
seventies. 

“When he learned my name was Fletcher, 
he asked if I was from San Diego. I said I 
was and told him who my parents were. By 
coincidence he knew them very well. 

“Later he took me downtown to see the 
Pioneer office which was then on the corner 
of Merchant and Fort, 

“It was a dinky hole-in-the-wall and I'd 
never seen anything so archaic in my life. It 
looked as if they were literally pushing things 
under the rug. 

“He told me that Pioneer was the oldest 
savings and loan in the state, having keen 
chartered by King Kalakaua in 1890. I asked 
if he was the oldest how come he was also the 
smallest. 

“He told me he wasn’t sure since he h&d 
just taken over the chairmanship six months 
before. The board of directors had brought 
him out from California because he was a 
professional fund raiser.” 
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The following day, Hamilton approached 
Charlie again and asked if he’d be interested 
in running Pioneer Federal Savings and Loan 
in Honolulu as well as his Home Federal in 
San Diego. 

“I refused at first but Hamilton insisted. 
He said that he was going around the world 
on a four-month honeymoon and that he'd 
offer me an interesting opportunity. 

“I'd take over his job for the first month, 
my San Diego president for the second 
month, my son for the third month and I'd 
come back again for the fourth month.” 

Pioneer gave Charlie complete control of 
the company and a hefty advertising budget. 

With Hamilton winging around the world 
with his bride, Charles K. Fletcher went to 
work. 

By the end of the four month period, he 
had doubled the association’s worth. Pio- 
neer's $4 million business was up to $8 mil- 
lion. 

“Hamilton couldn't believe what had hap- 
pened and said that Pioneer couldn’t afford to 
let me go. So I agreed to fly over from the 
mainland every other month. 

“Soon we were up to $16 million and Ham- 
ilton retired, Eventually a new board of di- 
rectors got in and the company started to 
take off.” 

Charlie retired at the age of 65 from Home 
Federal and is now Chairman Emeritus. His 
son, Kim, is president of the association. 

There is no mandatory retirement age at 
Pioneer Federal but Charlie says that cur- 
rent president, Don Imig, will become Chief 
Executive Officer at the end of the year ac- 
cording to current plans. 

“From the little savings and loan chartered 
in 1890," he said, “we are now worth $240 
million. In a few more years we will be at 
the half-billion level. 

“The way things are going I expect that 
we will eventually be the biggest association 
in the state. Now that our Ploneer Plaza is 
built I think we're just about to catch that 
pass and run for the touchdown.” 

Charlie's secret: “People, that’s it. Good 
people. If you can entice the right people to 
work for you then you’ve got it made. 

“During my college days at Stanford it was 
an unwritten rule that you spoke to everyone 
that walked by. That’s still my rule. 

“This company is run on understanding 
and good fellowship. People helping people. 
That's why Pioneer Federal Savings and Loan 
has been a success.” 

Indeed it is.@ 


A FOUR-POINT PROGRAM TO CUT 
TAXES, BALANCE THE BUDGET 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTEN, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


© Mr. KASTEN. Mr. Speaker, the suc- 
cess of California’s Proposition 13 has 
finally forced Congress to open its eyes 
to the rampant dissatisfaction with the 
tax burden imposed by Federal and 
State governments. Blue-collar workers, 
small businesses, and families are all 
united in this tax revolt. 

The clearest fact about the 1978 tax 
debate is that the people are way ahead 
of the politicians. Now it is time for the 
politicians to catch up. It is time for us 
to join in by taking action here in Wash- 
ington. It is time to cut taxes and put 
a stop to uncontrolled Government 
spending. And it is time for the people 
to get their money’s worth again. 

The frightening rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, the decline of our currency abroad 
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and the general erosion of our economic 
health rank as preeminent concerns of 
the American people. Results of my an- 
nual legislative questionnaire to the citi- 
zens of my congressional district show 
that for the second consecutive year, in- 
fiation is the most pressing issue facing 
our Nation, with “Government Spend- 
ing,” “High Taxes,” and “Too Much 
Government” ranking close behind. 

We have no choice but to formulate 
an effective Federal program that will 
relieve the tax burden imposed on the 
American people. Major proposals are 
now before Congress and deserve our 
serious consideration. 

I advocate a four-phase attack incor- 
porating: First, a substantial reduction 
in Federal income tax rates; second, a 
return to the pre-1969 level of capital 
gains taxation; third, indexing of the 
current tax system; and fourth, a con- 
certed effort to abolish the Nation’s 
budget deficit. 


MAJOR TAX CUTS NEEDED 


President Carter has proposed a $15 
billion tax cut for the American people. 
In spite of administration rhetoric, this 
will offer little relief. Indeed, the Carter 
proposal will add nearly $100 to the tax 
burden of the average household next 
year, because it ignores the impact of 
inflation and newly enacted social secu- 
rity tax increases. 

The Carter program is merely a 
placebo—a sweet taste without much 
substance or effect. In contrast, Senator 
Wit.1am Rorn, of Delaware, and Con- 
gressman Jack Kemp, of New York, have 
devised a plan that is truly a tax relief 


measure. The Kemp-Roth bill, of which 
I am a cosponsor, can and will save in- 
dividuals and businesses billions of dol- 
lars over the next few years. This bill 
proposes to cut tax rates by an average 
of 30 percent over the next 3 years. 

The Kemp-Rotk bill is more equitable 


than aggregate tax cut proposals 
espoused by the administration, which 
promise a set tax rebate for all income 
levels. The Kemp-Roth bill would pro- 
vide the largest percentage of tax relief 
to those with the lowest income. For 
example, a family of four with an income 
of $10,000 could expect a 51-percent cut 
in its tax bill by the time the reductions 
were fully phased in. 

This important tax measure would 
provide major relief for business as well. 
Rates on corporate income would be cut 
over the same 3-year period. The corpo- 
rate tax rate would fall from 48 to 45 
percent and would only apply to earn- 
ings in excess of $109,000, rather than 
the present $50,000—a major break for 
small business. 

Critics of the Kemp-Roth bill argue 
that the plan’s $100 billion reduction in 
individual tax rates would bring about 
an accompanying decrease in Federal 
revenues. History shows that this would 
not be the case. The lowered tax rates 
will have a stimulating effect, expand- 
ing the economy by encouraging invest- 
ment, creating millions of jobs, reducing 
Government spending on welfare and 
unemployment benefits, and expanding 
the tax base so that Federal revenues 
will actually increase. This, of course, 
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would have to be combined with lowered 
Federal spending in order to prevent 
runaway inflation. Such a plan is not 
without precedent. President Kennedy 
espoused a similar proposal during his 
administration which resulted in large 
dividend yields. The Kennedy tax cut 
enriched the economy with a net and 
substantial stimulus that led to an over- 
all increase in Federal tax revenues. 
REDUCE CAPITAL GAINS TAXES 


There seems to be a general consensus 
that our country is not generating a 
sufficient rate of capital to enable the 
employment of all our resources. To al- 
leviate this problem, my collegaue from 
Wisconsin, Congressman BILL STEIGER, 
has proposed legislation to reduce the 
capital gains tax rates for both individ- 
uals and corporations to its pre-1969 
level of 25 percent. The current law is 
quite confusing and includes several 
procedures for calculating the necessary 
tax rate. I am a cosponsor of the Steiger 
bill, which would greatly simplify the tax 
procedure, while at the same time en- 
courage economic growth. 

The economic stimulation provided by 
reducing capital gains tax rates would 
do much to create permanent jobs—up 
to 200,000 in the first year by one esti- 
mate. In addition to creating new jobs, 
the proposal is likely to reduce the na- 
tional deficit through an increase in 
Federal revenues. These revenues would 
result from the inducement to “realize” 
capital gains profits through the sales 
of capital assets. 


Our stock market, a measure of na- 
tional growth and stability, has been in 
a precarious condition throughout the 
past decade. It seems that more and 
more people are holding on to their cap- 
ital or are looking for other areas in 
which to place their funds. The net re- 
sult is a decline in the relative value of 
stocks and corresponding difficulties for 
our Nations business and industry. 

A reduction in the capital gains tax 
rate would lower the tax paid on equity 
earnings, which would in turn nurture 
future stock investment. A reduced cap- 
ital gains tax rate would also tend to 
increase current stock market prices and 
would thus reduce the cost of capital to 
corporations. 


Administration critics of the bill claim 
that it will aid only high income in- 
dividuals with substantial equity hold- 
ings. But, that is not true. Capital gains 
are profits realized from the sale of an 
asset such as stock or a house. Everyone 
who owns a home, business, or farm— 
and those who may dream of such future 
purchases—knows the fallacy of the ad- 
ministration’s arguments. Today’s taxes 
on capital gains are hurting the small 
investors more than the rich. During 
high inflation, the wealthy simply hold 
on to their investments. It is the small 
investor who is often forced to sell. 

Capital investment starts new com- 
panies and expands others. A high cap- 
ital gains tax, coupled with a high in- 
fiation rate, dissuades individuals from 
investing, and realizing their gains, thus 
creating a stagnant economic situation. 
The Nation needs the stimulus that the 
Steiger bill provides. 
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AUTOMATIC INFLATION ADJUSTMENTS 


There is a great inequity built into our 
Federal tax system. Individuals who re- 
ceive cost-of-living wage increases to 
compensate for escalating inflation soon 
discover that they are paying a higher 
percentage of Federal taxes than they did 
prior to their pay increase. Inflation has 
pushed them into a higher tax bracket. 
The worker must confront a double prob- 
lem—the hardship imposed by increasing 
costs, because of inflation and a higher 
tax rate, because of the tax bracket 
change. The effect of this inequity is con- 
siderable. 

President Carter proposes to correct 
this problem in a limited way through 
periodic tax reductions that do not pro- 
vide for real tax reductions, but only 
compensate for inflation-induced tax in- 
creases. These tax adjustments have not 
been across-the-board reductions that 
benefit all income classes equitably. In- 
stead, they overcompensate those of 
lower incomes while the tax burden per- 
centage increases for middle-income 
Americans. 

I am a cosponsor of the Anti-Inflation 
Tax Reduction and Reform Act which 
proposes to correct this tax injustice by 
linking the tax rate to a specific price 
index. This index is the average of the 
Consumer Price Index over the calendar 
year. This plan would shield the taxpayer 
from the effects of inflation on taxable 
income. 

Personal income tax indexing is not an 
unproven notion. Canada, Brazil, Fin- 
land, France, and Israel have all adopted 
indexing with a high degree of success. 
Congress already adjusts social security 
benefits, supplemental security incomes, 
and Federal and congressional salaries 
to offset inflation. The taxpayer deserves 
the same protection . 

BALANCE THE BUDGET 


Inflation is at the root of the tax revolt 
that is spreading across the Nation. In- 
fiation is fed to a large degree by Federal 
deficit spending. The above-mentioned 
tax reductions must be combined with 
cuts in Federal spending in order to 
guard against inflation. 

The American people will no longer 
tolerate congressional inaction on infia- 
tion. Legislation has been introduced to 
attack Government-inspired inflation 
head-on: A constitutional amendment to 
require a balanced Federal budget. 

The Federal Government’s propensity 
for excessive and irresponsible spending 
is going to paralyze our economy if we 
do not stop it immediately. Logic shows 
that a larger Federal deficit makes in- 
creased taxation imperative. It is unfair 
for our citizenry to bear the burden of 
Government waste. 

Furthermore, it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect the American family to live within a 
balanced budget if the Congress and the 
President continue with their wasteful 
and frivolous attitude toward deficit 
spending. 

Deficit spending promotes inflation 
and too much government, and it over- 
whelms the individual who is forced to 
pay the inflated prices for land, home 
mortgages, interest rates, education, 
clothing—and taxes. 

We need the permanence of a constitu- 
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tional amendment to insure that the 

Federal budget will be balanced and in- 

flation brought to a standstill. 
MEANINGFUL REFORM NEEDED 


Unless we are willing to provide mean- 
ingful and lasting reform for the eco- 
nomic problems that plague our Nation, 
we will continue to witness inflation en- 
couraged by deficit spending, and a tax 
system that inspires open revolt by the 
American people. I firmly believe that if 
we adopt this four-point program to pro- 
vide substantial tax reductions, capital 
gains tax decreases, income tax indexing, 
and balanced budget restrictions, we will 
be able to effectively stimulate our econ- 
omy—inspiring real economic growth, an 
improved standard of living and individ- 
ual freedom for all our citizens.® 


AMERICAN PRODUCTIVITY 


HON. TOM CORCORAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@® Mr. CORCORAN of Illinois. I was 
pleased to note the lead editorial in yes- 
terday’s Washington Post. Entitled 
“American Productivity,” this editorial 
outlines the postwar American produc- 
tivity record and contrasts our record 
with that of other industrial powers. 

The evidence all too strongly indicates 
that the American productivity growth 
rate is declining. Our productivity was 
growing at an annual rate of 3 percent 
through the 1950’s and most of the 
1960’s but during the last 10 years, the 
trend has been half of that rate. These 
recent rates are in sharp contrast to 
those of several other industrial powers. 

I am most concerned about the recent 
downward trend of American productiv- 
ity as it has negative implications 
throughout our economy, particularly 
with regard to inflation and unemploy- 
ment. As an indication of my interest, 
in cooperation with the National Center 
for Productivity and Quality of Work- 
ing Life, last year I sponsored a labor- 
management seminar on productivity in 
my district. We heard from several ex- 
perts about productivity and how coop- 
eration between labor and management 
can help to improve productivity to the 
mutual benefit of both groups. 

I hope that the Post editorial is an- 
other indication of an increasing aware- 
ness of the importance of productivity to 
our total economy. 

At this time, I would like to insert the 
editorial in today’s RECORD: 

AMERICAN PRODUCTIVITY 

Throughout most of the years since World 
War II, productivity in the American econ- 
omy has risen briskly. As it went up, it car- 
ried with it people’s earnings and standards 
of living. But the rise began to slacken about 
a decade ago, and for the past year and a 
half there has been hardly any rise at all. 
Of all the changes overtaking the American 
economy, the behavior of productivity is one 
of the most peculilar—and one c” the most 
disquieting. 

The immediate consequence of no pro- 
ductivity gains is that inflation will become 
harder than ever to control. But if the pres- 
ent pattern continues, it will also ignite un- 
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comfortable political questions about divid- 
ing the pie in a country that has come to 
expect, and to count on, steady increases in 
both public and private wealth. Nobody 
really knows why productivity has stopped 
rising. All explanations are, to one degree or 
another, speculative. But the evidence sug- 
gests that It is no minor passing blip on the 
chart. The causes seem to lie deep in the 
changing structure of the national economy. 

Productivity is simply the average output 
per hour of labor. The Labor Department 
computes it every three months, and it has 
just published the figures for the spring 
quarter of this year. They show that 
productivity was rising at the minuscule rate 
of 0.1 percent a year, after having fallen dur- 
ing the winter. Through the 1950s and most 
of the 1960s, it was going up at an impressive 
pace of nearly 3 percent a year. In the years 
after 1969, the trend dropped to half that 
rate. Since late 1976, it has been almost flat. 

That departure is consistent with two 
other surprises. Inflation has been running 
considerably higher in recent months than 
most people expected, and unemployment 
has been considerably lower. Output over the 
past year has been raised by putting more 
people on payrolls, not by improving each 
person's capacity to produce. 

It's a striking departure, and one expla- 
nation may well lie in the rather low rates 
at which business has been investing new 
capital. That, in turn, may be the result of 
low profits. Another possibility is the cost 
of the new environmental and safety rules, 
requiring industry to invest heavily in 
equipment to control air and water 
pollution. 

Whatever the influences controlling pro- 
ductivity, they vary enormously from one 
country to another, In international com- 
petition, the United States is currently not 
doing well. The following brief table com- 
pares the increases in productivity in manu- 
facturing, for the decade 1967-77, among 
some of the major industrial powers: 

United States 27 percent. 

France 72. 

West Germany 70. 

Italy 62. 

Japan 107. 

Canada 43. 

Great Britain 27. 

There is a tendency in this country to 
regard Britain as the world’s great example 
of industrial decline. But ou will note that 
the rate of productivity gain in British fac- 
tories over the past 10 years nas been the 
same as in American factories. 

Since no one is quite sure why the Amer- 
icen rate has fallen, no one is in a position 
to offer a sure remedy, But these latest pro- 
ductivity figures may well strengthen the 
impulse in Congress to cut taxes on capital 
gains, in an effort to increase investment. 
Beyond that, it's also necessary to consider 
the possibility that some of this change may 
lie beyond the reach of government policy. 
A good many Americans’ ideas about work, 
incomes and economic growth began to 
change around 1968. These new attitudes 
may now be showing up in the statistics on 
the nation’s economic performance.@ 


ACCOUNTS OF LIFE IN CAMBODIA 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to place in the 
Recorp the accounts of life in Cambodia 
by two Cambodan refugees: 
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INTERVIEW WITH CAMBODIAN REFUGEE IN 
BURIRAM, THAILAND, CONDUCTED BY AMERI- 
CAN EMBASSY OFFICER IN JUNE, 1978 


ACCOUNT OF SOURCE F* 


Source F, 38, was a former hospital worker. 
After April, 1976, he was forced to go to the 
countryside in Battambang to become a 
farmer. He fied Thailand April 21, 1978. His 
account follows: 


Conditions of Life in Democratic Kampuchea 


“In the past three years, the crops have 
been adequate in my village in Battambang 
to feed the population, but the rice is taken 
away. I guess it is exported to China to repay 
debts. 

“Health conditions are poor because of in- 
sufficient food, very poor housing, hard work, 
and mental malaise. There is also the menac- 
ing intellectual atmosphere and the fear of 
assassination. 

“There is no effective medicine, only con- 
coctions of roots and herbs. Many are ex- 
perimental only. The people are used as ex- 
perimental beasts or objects. The Khmer 
Rouge even tried to concoct a potion which 
would reveal whether someone was associated 
with the former regime. 

“There was no question of using one’s 
medical background and experience. All 
those associated with the former regime are 
automatically traitors. 

“Another ludicrous example of how stupid 
they are, the Khmer Rouge cadre once an- 
nounced that they invented a new kind of 
pump. In reality they had taken half a 
Japanese pump and joined it into another 
brand. 

“There is no radio. Nothing to read. You 
are not even allowed to converse with your 
friends. There is one review which tells 
about rice production, but the smiling girls 
on the covers are Khmer Rouge soldiers, not 
the people.” 

System of Administration 

“The Chief of our commune was an il- 
literate, former guerrilla of the Khmer 
Rouge. If there is any trouble among the 
people, the Khmer Rouge spies (chhlop) 
run quickly and call Khmer Rouge soldiers 
who are stationed in the forests in the area. 

“Discipline was instilled by a few ‘exam- 
ples’ of what one could expect if he violated 
the Khmer Rouge regime: 

“One youth, a mobile worker, shot the 
village chief and his family. He was dis- 
membered. 

“A youth was captured for a misdemeanor, 
but he managed to escape. He took a rifle 
from a Khmer Rouge soldier and killed five 
Khmer Rouge, shouting, ‘I kill only those 
who are human caskets—the Khmer Rouge.’ 

“Another youth formed a resistance group 
with two friends. They were discovered and 
fled to the mountains to escape certain death. 
The bloody or futile end to such incidents 
is a strong deterrent to others.” 

Executions 

“The Khmer Rouge have moved against 
categories of people in increasingly wide 
circles, Former military, government offi- 
cials, and teachers were assassinated from 
the beginning. The Khmer Rouge charge that 
everyone associated with the Lon Nol regime 
works now for the CIA. Third graders are 
regarded as ‘dangerous intellectuals’. 

“Immediately after the war, everyone was 
prepared to work for the reconstruction of 
the country. But the feature of the ‘revolu- 
tion’ which became unacceptable quickly 
was the assassinations without any judge- 
ment. Why the assassinations? In my opin- 
ion, they flow from the communist doctrine. 
Only the poor farmers and coolies are pure. 


1 The name of the individual refugee who 
provided this account has been excised to 
protect the identity of family members or 
friends still in Cambodia. 
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All other classes are corrupted. All others 
gre non-proletarian. From all points of view, 
discrimination is practiced against the non- 
proletarian, including discrimination against 
the right to live. 

“Lately, the scope of the assassinations 
has expanded, more teachers and even health 
workers, like myself. The loss has been stag- 
gering. Of 100 workers now, perhaps only 
20 are males, the rest are widows and chil- 
dren, whose husbands and fathers have el- 
ther been assassinated or who fled. Now, even 
poor farmers and coolies who were in the 
wrong zone (the territory controlled by the 
former regime) are being eliminated. 

“A new method of execution began in late 
1977. You would be called to the district 
office for ‘education’, You never returned, 
The Khmer Rouge take a dozen or so just 
outside the village, beat them with sticks. 
When they were beaten nearly to death, the 
‘coup de grace’ was administered—the dis- 
embowelment of the near dead. The bodies 
are left, unburned, to let others know what 
might happen to you. Children are among the 
slaughtered. I, like other peasants, have seen 
the cadavers. 

“I recall one very striking example. Fifty 
persons were summoned ... they were called 
‘traitors’ and taken just fifty meters outside 
my collective. There were women, children, 
and a few men. Ten Khmer Rouge tied their 
hands behind them and shot them. Those 
who did not die were bayonneted to death. 
There were two children of the victims who 
were not immediately killed. They were 3 
or 4 years old. I heard one Khmer Rouge 
cry, ‘Hey, are these two children of the 
group?’ ‘Yes.’ They were bayonneted. 

“All the bodies were then heaped together. 
Later, the other peasants were ordered to 
carry them to the fields, for fertilizer. 

“8 million Cambodians! Ridiculous. At 
the most, there are only 3 million, perhaps 
only two million. The country is empty. 
A Buffalo tender told me there are 400 widows 
in a village formerly of 2,000 people.” 


Human, civil and political rights 


“You cannot even speak of human rights in 
Cambodia... There is no such thing. Human 
rights are to work the earth and absorb the 
communist doctrine. In meetings, you can- 
not criticize anything. Political sessions are 
designed only to support the Communist 
Party—in superlatives. No one believes their 
words, except the Khmer Rouge, the illiterate 
and the ignorant. 

“Communism appeals to undeveloped 
peasantry, but once they have tasted that 
soup, it is bitter indeed, The situation is 
hopeless. I believe that Cambodia is destined 
to be erased from the map. There are no 
patriots now. There is nothing in the minds 
or hearts of Cambodians but vengeance. We 
only want to avenge the horrors which have 
been perpetrated upon us. Cambodia will 
disappear. The doctrine of the Khmer Rouge, 
of Pol Pot and Khieu Samphan, is madness. 
They are haunted by the fear of treachery. 
We wish only that we had the weapons to 
take revenge.” 

ACCOUNT OF SOUR CHHENG ! 

Sour Chheng, 28, arrived in Thailand Oc- 
tober 13, 1977, from Stung District of Kom- 
pong Thom. He decided to come to Thailand 
because, “I was tied up to be killed.” He was 
a ricksha driver and foot soldier from 1973 
to 1975 under Lon Nol. After that he be- 
came a farmer. His account follows: 
Conditions of life in democratic Kampuchea 

“For about four months of the year, when 
we were working the hardest building dams, 
we ate rice. We had about one and a half 
tins of rice a day (375 grams). The rest of 
the time, we ate rice porridge, feeding about 


1 The refugee agreed to use of his name in 
& public document. 
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ten persons twice a day 10 tins of rice (250 
grams per person). 

“We could walk from one house to an- 
other during the day to visit someone, but 
not at night. It was very rare to have the 
time to see friends since we had to work so 
hard. We worked from 0500-1200 and from 
1300-1700 each day and sometimes in the 
evenings from 1900 to 2100 when we would 
husk rice or do other light tasks. 

“We could hear the radio sometimes as we 
were working, when the village chief would 
broadcast Radio Phnom Penh on a loud- 
speaker. 


“We could ask permission to move from 
place to place, such as if you had a sick 
parent to take care of. Such moves, however, 
were very rare.” 


System of discipline 


“If a New Cambodian stole something to 
eat, they disappeared, meaning that they 
were killed by the Khmer Rouge. If it was 
an Old Cambodian, he was only reprimanded. 
New People are not forgiven. I had a neigh- 
bor named Mr. Min, a New Cambodian who 
exchanged some clothes for potatoes in 1977. 
The Khmer Rouge said that Mr. Min stole 
the potatoes. He was arrested and disap- 
peared.” 


Executions and human rights 


“After I was a ricksha driver and farmer, 
the Khmer Rouge took over. They told me 
to move to Stung in Kompong Thom Proy- 
ince, I then was told to move to Kompong 
Cham, then again back to Stung, One day 
the Khmer Rouge said that all men must 
register with the district leader. When we 
arrived at the district office, the Khmer 
Rouge pointed a gun at us and tied us up. 
If they wanted us to move, they would just 
have told us, not tied us up. This was in 
October, 1977, I saw about 35 men tied up, 
all of whom I recognized as New Cambodians 
because they had recently moved there, I 
knew personally four or five of them, One 
was a teacher and the other four were farm- 
ers. Old Cambodians do not move. Five per- 
sons were tied with a single rope. Enroute 
to be killed, the connecting knot was at my 
position. I slowly untied the knot. When the 
three Khmer Rouge were trying to hurry up 
the group, I ran away and escaped, 

“I knew that the Khmer Rouge wanted to 
kill me, because after they tied us up they 
said, all of you were at least village defense 
forces (under the former government) and 
not purely coolies and farmers as you claim. 
In fact, this means everyone, since under 
Lon Nol all people in the rural areas were 
organized into village defense forces as part 
of the village organization. I learned when 
I was first taken to Stung not to admit that 
I had been in the military, since the soldiers 
who admitted it In 1975 were killed immedi- 
ately, even if they were foot soldiers or 
draftees. 

“Among the 35 killed that night were 12- 
14 year old children.” @ 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 


Hon. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


è Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced two bills to- 
day relating to professional football. 
H.R. 13613 provides relief to the fans 
who have an interest in viewing football 
and who would be required to travel an 
inordinate distance to attend games and 
who are deprived of a team in their own 
city by virtue of the rules of the football 
league. The city that loses a team and is 
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prevented from acquiring a new team by 
league rules would be exempt from 
blackouts and would have an opportun- 
ity to see all games of the home team 
whether there is a sellout or not. 

H.R. 13614 provides relief to a city or 
county that might experience an ad- 
verse financial impact from the move of 
a football team from a stadium to an- 
other area outside of the city where a 
rule of the football league prohibits a 
new team from coming into the home 
stadium. 


The impetus for this legislation was 
the recent announcement by the owner 
of the Los Angeles Rams that the team 
will be moved to Anaheim in 1980. It is 
the unquestioned prerogative of Mr. 
Rosenbloom to make that decision. I 
realize it was a difficult one. I also well 
understand the financial attraction of 
Anaheim particularly in view of the po- 
tential investment opportunities accom- 
panying the move. 

The legislation is not aimed at the Los 
Angeles Rams, their relocation is a fait 
accompli. The legislation is designed to 
provide some relief to fans of the Rams’ 
team and to help resolve many of the 
tremendous problems associated with 
filling the void which will result from 
the move of the team from the Los An- 
geles Coliseum. 


The Los Angeles Coliseum needs re- 
modeling. The Coliseum.Commission has 
proceeded to acquire State and Federal 
commitment to finance some $9 million 
in structural repairs. If legislation re- 
cently introduced in the California State 
Assembly is successful, it will provide the 
first step in acquisition of necessary 
funds for the repairs. 

Another concern that cannot be over- 
looked is the economic impact on the 
area surrounding the coliseum. The area 
needs new business, not economic dis- 
integration, particularly since it is sur- 
rounded mostly by families with low 
incomes. The area is near USC and the 
sports arena, therefore, the coliseum 
facilities serve many purposes. 

The location of the coliseum and the 
city of Los Angeles, in particular, could 
be very attractive to another team. The 
population could well support two teams. 
There is a baseball team in Anaheim— 
the Angels—and Los Angeles still sup- 
ports the Dodgers. 

There will undoubtedly be a number 
of teams interested in locating in the 
Los Angeles area. Those teams will face 
insurmountable obstacles. The rules of 
the NFL provide exclusive territorial 
rights to the franchise holder for a radius 
of 75 miles from the stadium. Exceptions 
to the rules are granted Oakland, San 
Francisco, and Green Bay. Unanimous 
support of the league is required for a 
waiver of the rule. 

The league's exclusive 75-mile-radius 
rule is effectively monopolistic. In the 
truest sense of the word, pro football is 
a highly organized commercial enterprise 
with many monopolistic features. As my 
colleague, Lionel Van Deerlin, so aptly 
stated several years ago during testi- 
mony before the House Select Committee 
on Sports, “Professional football is a bus- 
iness. It is a business founded upon ter- 
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ritorial exclusivity which has been given 
the blessings of Congress.” 

Professional football, however, unlike 
baseball is subject to antitrust laws. On 
at least two occasions the NFL has been 
granted exemptions from antitrust laws 
by Congress. First in 1961 enabling the 
then two leagues (NFL and AFL) to pool 
network television contracts on behalf 
of all of their member teams, and in 1966 
when the two leagues were permitted to 
merge. 

The exemption permitting the pooling 
of network contracts contained a specific 
provision which prohibited parties to the 
joint agreement from restricting the 
areas into which games were to be tele- 
vised excluding, however, those games 
televised within the home territory of 
a member club on the day when the club 
is playing at home. 

The exemption was designed to pro- 
hibit the televising of games of other 
teams into a home team’s territory. This 
changed somewhat in 1966 due to the 
stiff competition the emerging rival 
American Football League provided the 
NFL. Thus the NFL began televising 
games of other teams in the league into 
the home territory of teams playing at 
home. The blackout continued, however, 
on the televising of home games locally. 

Sports Illustrated in its July 17 special 
edition on “Money and Professional 
Sports,” by Ray Kennedy and Nancy 
Williamson, states that televised sports 
was significantly different prior to pas- 
sage of the 1961 act. 

The article quotes Ira Horowitz, a 
former senior economist with the Justice 
Department, as saying: 

The law has resulted in a substantial re- 
duction in the number of national telecasts 
of pro games. Before 1961 there was football 
on all three networks. . .. The restraints 
on competition imposed by the 1961 Act 
proved profitable to both the teams and the 
networks at the expense of the consumer. 


Professor Horowitz favors repeal of the 
the exemption. 

I was indeed shocked to learn that the 
NFL’s new contract with the networks 
exceeds $650 million, a 150-percent in- 
crease over its previous 4-year contract. 

The Sports Illustrated writers con- 
clude that, while the networks are paying 
more, they are also passing the cost on to 
advertisers who in turn pass it on to con- 
sumers, thus leaving the NFL in a very 
secure position and the networks with a 
lock on pro football that eliminates com- 
petition from independent and regional 
networks. 

Prior to the adoption of Public Law 
93-107—the antiblackout law—many 
fans of pro football were denied the op- 
portunity to watch teams within a rea- 
sonable distance of their home areas be- 
cause of the league’s policy of blacking 
out games that were not sold out. In 
many cases the sellouts resulted from 
advance purchase of tickets by season 
ticket holders. 

Public Law 93-107 was basically ex- 
perimental and expired in 1975. A sub- 
sequent attempt to make the antiblack- 
out law permanent died in the 94th Con- 
gress. The bill passed the House by an 
overWhelming majority. The Senate 
conference committee, however, failed to 
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file its conference report. In the absence 
of legislation, the commissioner of foot- 
ball has agreed to adhere to the spirit of 
the antiblackout law for the 1978 foot- 
ball season. What happens after the 1978 
season we do not know. That is why I 
have introduced this legislation which is 
supported by many Members of this 
body. 

I am sure that the NFL and its sup- 
porters will argue that passage of the 
legislation will result in serious economic 
harm to the league, or possibly its grad- 
ual demise. 

These are the arguments which were 
heard when the original blackout bill 
and H.R. 11070 were considered during 
the 93d and 94th Congresses. 

The third annual report of the FCC 
on the impact of the sports antiblackout 
law shows that the law did not appear 
to seriously affect any one of the four 
professional sports. In fact, there was no 
impact on baseball, basketball, or 
hockey. For example, the 5-percent 
no-shows at blacked out NBA games 
exceeded no-shows at sold out games 
which were televised. 

If anything, the law may have boosted 
professional football considerably. The 
FCC study shows that the average num- 
ber of home games locally televised dur- 
ing the previous season increased as a 
result of the law. Generally, televised 
games mean sold out games. Although 
the NFL contended at the time that 
ticket sales fell drastically, the report 
concluded that “even though fewer NFL 
games were sold out since 1973, total 
ticket sales remained relatively stable 
over the 4-year period.” 

Surprisingly, the second FCC study of 
no-shows revealed that the percentage 
of no-shows at locally televised games 
(7.1 percent) was less than the percen- 
tage of no-shows at blacked out games 
(9.6 percent). Increases in no-shows 
was experienced by four teams: Atlanta, 
Dallas, Miami, and Los Angeles. The 
report suggests that weather was a fac- 
tor in each instance, except for Los 
Angeles. In Los Angeles only one game 
was broadcasted locally. The real prob- 
lem in Los Angeles stemmed from the 
fact that the Coliseum has a 92,000 seat- 
ing capacity and is, therefore, seldom 
sold out. 

Needless to say, I am greatly dis- 
tressed by the monopolistic aspects of 
current NFL rules which can be cor- 
rected only by action of the Congress. 

The legislation which I have intro- 
duced is designed to insure a balanced 
and equitable condition for both the 
public and pro football. 

The legislation restricts blackouts and 
states that a city or county has a right 
to have within its corporate limits a pro- 
fessional football franchise. This right 
has never been really recognized by the 
law but it is certainly recognized by the 
fans. In reality the team belongs to 
shareholders, individuals and partners. 
In the minds of the fans, the team is a 
part of the city. No other endeavor 
evokes the pride and enthusiasm and 
gives hope to young and old alike as does 
the occasional escape from our daily 
problems and responsibilities into the 
exciting dream of victory for the home 
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team. Surely the law can encompass a 
concept so simple.@ 


LOGGERS NEED FAIRER TREAT- 
MENT BY THE IRS 


HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to resolve a 
problem that is particularly vexing to 
workers in the wood harvesting indus- 
try. This bill amends the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to clarify the treatment 
of certain individuals who are independ- 
ent contractors in the wood harvesting 
industry for the purposes of employment 
taxes. 

The conferees on the Tax Reform Act 
of 1976 were particularly concerned with 
the problem of clearly defining who con- 
stitutes an “employee” as opposed to an 
“independent contractor.” They directed 
that a study be conducted by the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Taxation and 
urged the Internal Revenue Service not 
to apply any changed position or any 
newly stated position which would be in- 
consistent with a prior general audit po- 
sition in this subject area until the study 
had been completed. 

In November, 1977, the General Ac- 
counting Office submitted a report en- 
titled “Tax Treatment of Employees and 
Self-Employed Persons by the Internal 
Revenue Service: Problems and Solu- 
tions.” As evidenced in that report, the 
Service has continued to conduct retro- 
active employment tax audits and has 
shifted its positions in interpreting the 
so-called twenty common law test 
questions utilized to determine whether 
a person is an employer or an independ- 
ent contractor. The Service has contin- 
ued to use conflicting and inconsistent 
standards, variously interpreted by Serv- 
ice employees, and have applied these 
standards inequitably to loggers and as- 
sociated workers in the wood harvesting 
industry. Indeed, Commissioner Kurtz, in 
a speech 1 year ago to the tax section 
of the American Bar Association, stated: 
“Applying the 20 common law factors 
does not produce consistent results or 
easy administration. No single fact is 
conclusive. The degree of importance of 
each factor varies.” 

In January, 1978, my Vermont Col- 
leagues, Senator Stafford and Senator 
Leahy, and I jointly wrote to Commis- 
sioner Kurtz requesting that, in the spirit 
of the informal agreement between the 
Internal Revenue Service and the Joint 
Committee on Taxation, and in light of 
the November, 1977, GAO report, he con- 
sider placing an indefinite moratorium 
on field audits in the logging industry 
until appropriate legislation could be de- 
veloped to clarify the definition of inde- 
pendent contractor. Four months later, 
in a letter dated May 10, 1978, Mr. Kurtz 
replied and declined to intervene in the 
employment tax examinations of the log- 
gers in the Northeast. Mr. Kurtz stated: 
“However, especially in a context where 
the Service's position has been clear since 
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1940, I believe we have an obligation to 
make current audit determinations con- 
sistent with longstanding revenue rul- 
ings, subject to taxpayers’ rights to dis- 
agree on the merits, unless and until 
there is a change in the law.” It is clear, 
however, that in specific instances log- 
gers in Vermont had their individual re- 
turns audited in 1972 and 1973 for the 
tax years 1968 through 1971, and re- 
ceived written determinations from the 
Service that they were independent con- 
tractors for the purposes of taxation and 
withholding. However, these very same 
individuals, not having changed their 
practices, were again examined by the 
Internal Revenue Service field auditors 
in 1976 and 1977 for the tax years 1972 
through 1975, and are now found to have 
been employers who improperly failed 
to withhold income and social security 
taxes. These loggers are now saddled 
with judgments by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service that approximate or exceed 
their net worth. 

The measure which I am introducing 
today is being introduced in the Senate 
by my distinguished colleagues from 
Vermont, Robert T. Stafford and Patrick 
J. Leahy. This bipartisan effort demon- 
strates our mutual concern that individ- 
uals engaged in wood harvesting indus- 
try not be unfairly and differentially 
treated by the Internal Revenue Service. 
This proposal will institute two changes. 
First, there are established to ensure 
that independent contractors annually 
report to the Internal Revenue Service 
all cash and other contractual transac- 
tions, including the names of sub-con- 
tractors and the remuneration paid each 
in a year. 

For the further information of my 
colleagues, I am pending hereto a tran- 
script of a report recently written by 
Mary Beausoleil from Lyndonville, Ver- 
mont. Mary is the spouse of one of Ver- 
mont’s beleaguered loggers, Robert Beau- 
soleil. This report details how a logging 
operation works and why the contract- 
ing system is key to the success of log- 
ging. 

WoopsMen vs. THE IRS: Our SIDE 
(By Mary Beausoleil) 

From colonial days lumbering has been an 
important industry in New England. Though 
many of our forests have given way to farms, 
factories, houses and highways, there are still 
areas in which lumbering continues to be an 
important part of the economy. The North- 
east Kingdom of Vermont, that poor and 
proudly beautiful corner in which we live, is 
one of these areas. The woodsman, less visi- 
ble than the farmer, has nevertheless been 
recognized for his own distinctive contribu- 
tions to our region from early days, as E. A. 
Kendall, a visiting Englishman, wrote of him 
in 1809: 

“The strength and execution of his arm 
almost exceed belief; and he fells the forest 
with at least as much activity as others 
plough the soil. Meanwhile, it is often amid 
cold and wet that all his labour is performed. 
It is often in marshes that he employes F 
axe whole days together .. .”? 


The modern woodsman travels a sometimes 
dangerous, often exhilarating, and always in- 


1 E, A. Kendall, Travels through the North- 
ern Parts of the United States in the Years 
1801 and 1808, 1809, as quoted by Robert E. 
Pike, Tall Trees, Tough Men (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1967) p. 52. 
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dependent road from the depths of our for- 
ests to the lumber yards of neighboring paper 
mills, furniture factories, and sawmills. Now 
he is being ambushed on that journey by the 
Internal Revenue Service and the attack 
finds him poorly supplied and trained, with 
his forces scattered, and on an unfamiliar 
battlefield. The purpose of this paper is to 
help those who wil!, end others in similar 
situations, understand his plight. 
HOW A LOGGING OPERATION WORKS 


The journey from the woods to the mill 
begins when a tree is cut down by the feller, 
sometimes also called a chopper. whose job 
it is to cut down, limb, and remove the top 
from the tree. There are numerous skills re- 
quired for this job: the feller must be able 
to cut down a tree without splitting it, he 
must be able to place a tree for the most 
accessible skidding, and he must know how 
to operate, sharpen and repair a chainsaw. In 
order to do his job, a feller needs equip- 
ment: two or more chainsaws and tools, a 
pickup truck to carry his equipment and 
fuel, and safety equipment—steel toed boots, 
hard hats, ear protection, and safety glasses. 
His investment may be anywhere from about 
$800 to $10,000. 

In addition to his skills and equipment, a 
feller must have judgment. He decides where 
to begin cutting on a woodlot. He uses judg- 
ment as well as skill in deciding where to 
place a tree as he fells it, where to limb it 
and where to cut the top off. The feller’s job 
is finished when the tree has hit the ground 
and has been made ready for skidding, the 
next step. The feller is paid a fee based upon 
the number of cords or thousands of board 
feet that he fells. 

The skidding (moving a tree from the 
woods to a landing where it is cut up) is 
done by a man called a skidder, who works 
with a machine also called a skidder (in the 
man’s honor) or, less frequently, with a bull- 
dozer or a horse. The skidder must know how 
to operate his machine (including how to 
start its diesel engine in the winter); how to 
maintain and do repairs on it; how to hook a 
skid chain to hold a “hitch”, the trees 
chained together for the trip to the landing. 
The skidder also must know how to operate 
a chainsaw, because there will be times when 
he will need one. The skidder plans the skid 
trails and must know how to build a log or 
culvert bridge. 

The skidder must use his judgment to plan 
his trails and load size to harmonize with 
the terrain and soil conditions. And he must 
always be trying to get the most work out of 
the machine without going past the point of 
diminishing returns, after which the ma- 
chine’s repairs will cost more than it earns. 

A skidder will need, besides his machine or 
horse, one or two chainsaws, tools, and a 
pickup truck to carry tools and fuel to his 
job. His investment could vary from about 
$1000 (with a horse) to $80,000 or more. A 
skidder, too, is paid by the cord and by the 
thousand, and his job is finished when he 
has delivered the trees to the landing where 
they are cut up by a cutter or bucker., 

The cutter is the person who turns a tree 
into marketable wood; to do this he must 
know the wood and the markets, He must 
know the market conditions—what is selling 
now—and the mill specifications for grade, 
dimensions, and permissible defects. Cutting 
the tree to those specifications, called “fitting 
the timber”, requires a good deal of experi- 
ence and judgment. The cutter makes the 
cuts that determine whether a tree becomes a 
valuable log or less valuable pulpwood. 

A cutter must know how to operate, file, 
maintain and repair a chainsaw. He cannot 
leave the woods for a garage—much less call 
a mechanic—whenever he has trouble with 
his saw. And a cutter must file his saw several 
times a day, not every few weeks. Filing, so 
mysterious to the hobbyist woodsman, must 
be second nature to a cutter. Like a doctor 
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studying his patient’s urine sample, a cut- 
ter can tell from his saw’s chips what is wrong 
with the chain: fine dust indicates dullness; 
long skinny chips indicate improper angles 
on the teeth. 

The cutter's equipment consists of two or 
more saws, tools, peavies, axes, wedges, safety 
equipment, and a pickup to carry all this and 
his fuel. His investment may vary from about 
$800 to $10,000. The cutter’s fee is deter- 
mined by the number of cords and thousands 
he cuts up, and for an additional fee he 
may also pile the wood—some do, some do 
not. If the cutter chooses not to pile the 
wood, the trucker will get this fee and tse 
it either to compensate himself for extra time 
spent picking up loose wood or to pay an 
assistant to help him load. 

The trucker, the last link between the 
woods and the mill, picks up wood at the 
landing and delivers it to the mill yard. He 
is a skilled driver and loader operator, In 
addition, he maintains his truck and does 
at least some of the repairs on it and on the 
hydraulic loader. He must be familiar with 
mill specifications and market conditions. He 
must be a skillful buyer of parts and equip- 
ment, because parts and repairs is the part 
of his business in which he will be most able 
to save money by finding the best quality at 
the lowest price. 

A trucker plans his work week, trying to 
balance the needs of his customers (for, ex- 
ample, more space on the landing) with the 
market and road conditions. He must know 
the conditions of town and state roads and 
bridges in order to plan his route. The truck- 
er must also plan his load size to satisfy the 
state, which sets a legal load limit; his cus- 
tomers, who want to send as much wood as 
they can; and the trucker himself, who must 
keep in mind that at some point a large load 
may cost him more in truck repairs than it 
brings him in income. The trucker also has 
considerable bookkeeping responsibilities in 
securing permits and licenses and paying 
road use taxes. 

A trucker’s equipment will consist of a 
truck and loader, a pickup truck for looking 
at jobs and carrying parts and fuel, and us- 
ually a garage in which to do maintenance 
and repairs. The trucks used to haul wood 
are among the heaviest on the road because 
they require so much heavy-duty safety 
equipment (rear ends, brakes, transmissions, 
frames, e.g.), and they are expensive. A 
trucker’s investment will run between $50,- 
000 and $150,000. The trucker, too, is paid a 
fee based upon the number of cords and 
thousands of feet handled. 


HOW THE CONTRACT SYSTEM WORKS 


The contract system is the glue that holds 
the woods industry together. With one ex- 
ception, all the mills buying pulpwood from 
our area let out contracts to wood producers. 
(Log buyers, however, with their much small- 
er volume and more valuable wood, usually 
do not use contracts.) A wood producer with 
a contract from a paper company can get 
that wood in two ways: he can buy it “road- 
side” from farmers and other stumpage own- 
ers who either get it out themselves or con- 
tract with someone to get it out for them, or 
he can contract himself with people to cut it 
from land on which he owns the stumpage 
rights. 

This contractor, if he does not work in the 
woods himself, will find contractors to fell, 
skid, cut and truck, If he does work in the 
woods, he will rerform one of these functions 
himself and find people to contract for the 
others. 

This system of contracting is not new in 
the logging industry. In northern Vermont 
this is the way wood has been harvested for 
as long as the oldest woodsmen and farmers 
can remember. It is not a system invented to 
evade taxes, but one which goes back at least 
to 1761 when, according to Robert E. Pike, 
“an enterprising Yankee named Jared Inger- 
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soll, of Connecticut, persuaded the Navy 
Board to give him a contract to procure 
eighty ‘Mast Pines’ (that is, two ship-loads) 
on the Connecticut River .. .”* Working 
with contractors is a usual and customary 
way of doing business in the lumber in- 
dustry. 

There are several advantages to this sys- 
tem, but the chief one is that people are 
generally more productive when they are 
working for themselves than when they are 
working for someone else. This greater pro- 
ductivity benefits choppers, skidders, cutters, 
truckers, and the mills in the form of higher 
earnings; and it benefits consumers of paper 
and wood products through lower prices. 

The woods is one place where, by dint of 
hard work, good judgment and luck a person 
can raise himself from the lowest class of 
society, if that be where he began, to the 
middle class or higher, and he can be inde- 
pendent while doing it. Most skidders, truck- 
ers, and wood dealers began their careers as 
choppers or cutters. Horatio Alger stories are 
still commonplace in the woods business. 

Some woodsmen prize their independence 
and their free time more than they do the 
money they could make. Contracting enables 
them to work whenever they want to and to 
have as much free timè as they want. No 
employer would tolerate as much independ- 
ence in his employees as woodsmen have. 

Now, after doing business this way for as 
long as we have done business at all, we find 
the IRS trying to call some contractors “em- 
ployees” and attach them to some other con- 
tractor, whom the IRS designates “employer”. 
Then the IRS imposes all of the duties of 
employer on the contractor and assesses him 
for the back taxes, penalties and interest on 
his newly-designated employee's newly-desig- 
nated wages. The result is an assessment that 
often may exceed the net worth of the 
assessee. Many of these same woodsmen now 
being audited and assessed have had their 
tax returns audited in the past without any 
IRS comment on the contractor issue. 

IRS Commissioner Jerome Kurtz, in a 
speech to the tax section of the American 
Bar Association on August 6, 1977, makes 
extravagant estimates of the rate of tax 
avoidance among self-employed people. This 
estimate is disputed by the findings of the 
General Accounting Office in a report to the 
Joint Committee on Taxation of November 21, 
1977. The GAO report also shows that these 
IRS assessments often have the effect of 
collecting taxes twice, which Congress has 
not authorized the IRS to do, In short, it 
appears that the IRS is destroying the in- 
centive and independence of this and other 
industries because the IRS finds it more 
convenient to collect taxes by withholding, 
and withholding is impossible without a 
withholder. Do the people serve the IRS, or 
does the IRS serve the people?@ 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 
SURVEILLANCE 


HON. J. KENNETH ROBINSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been understandable concern for the 
adequate protection of the rights of citi- 
zens of the United States in connection 
with surveillance activities of law-en- 
forcement and _ intelligence-gathering 
agencies. 

This concern has been focused partic- 
ularly on electronic surveillance. 


2? Robert E. Pike, "Tall Trees, Tough Men” 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1967) p. 46. 
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There is awaiting action by the House 
a bill, H.R. 7308, entitled the Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978, 
reported from the Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence, of which I 
am a member. The intent of this bill is to 
insure adequate protection of citizens’ 
constitutional and statutory rights, and 
to insure, as well, the ability of legally 
designated agencies to pursue their vital 
foreign intelligence and counterintel- 
ligence missions. 

As I have stated previously, I have 
reservations as to certain mechanisms 
proposed to be established by this bill. 
While well intentioned, they would in- 
hibit to an unwarranted and potentially 
dangerous degree the capacity to monitor 
and counteract foreign intelligence ac- 
tivities in the United States—specifically, 
such activities conducted by foreign na- 
tionals, whether attached to foreign 
embassies or otherwise based in this 
country. 

The structures which would be placed 
on our own electronic surveillance ef- 
forts in such circumstances are extreme 
and unprecedented. 

As worthy of careful consideration in 
this connection, I include, under leave 
to extend my remarks, an open letter ad- 
dressing this aspect of the bill over the 
signature of Gen. Richard G. Stilwell, 
U.S.A. (Ret.), president of the Associa- 
tion of Former Intelligence Officers, as 
follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER ON HR 7308, THE PROPOSED 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE SURVEILLANCE ACT 
oF 1978 
This bill is vigorously opposed by this As- 

sociation of former intelligence officers, who 
have banded together to assure the profes- 
sionalism of intelligence. We believe that ade- 
quate and effective intelligence is truly our 
first line of defense in a troubled world. 

We find HR 7308 racing to a vote on the 
House floor flying under the false banner of 
“protecting the rights of American citi- 
zens'’—but the bill goes much further by pre- 
scribing the standards and procedures for 
electronic surveillance of foreign govern- 
ments and their agents. To this extent, the 
bill should be known as “Act to Convey 
Fourth Amendment Rights on the Soviet 
Embassy and All KGB Officers in the United 
States and All Other Foreigners.” Further- 
more, the bill: 

Solves no known problems and corrects no 
known abuses. 

Diminishes the effectiveness of intelligence. 

Creates substantial new security hazards, 

Does not establish new safeguards for the 
rights of Americans. 

Injects the judiciary into foreign intel- 
ligence in a manner inconsistent with the 
Constitution as interpreted by the judiciary 
for over a hundred years. 

Establishes a special court which is un- 
constitutional. 

Requires a judicial warrant be based on a 
criminal standard when the purpose is to 
collect foreign intelligence. 

There are no justifiable reasons to inhibit 
the ability of our Intelligence agencies from 
collecting foreign intelligence from foreign 
governments and their agents who are aliens. 
The judiciary constitutionally has no role in 
this process! It is absurd to grant a judge the 
power to approve surveillance of Embassy X 
and the power to deny as to Embassy Y. The 
privacy and rights of Americans simply are 
not involved. There have been no problems 
or abuses in the surveillance of foreign gov- 
ernments or their foreign agents, Why try 
to solve a non-existent problem? 

Insertion of the judiciary into this most 
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sensitive area poses serious security risks. The 
mere access by clerks, bailiffs, and stenog- 
raphers creates security hazards. The 
Courts themselves have stated they are ill- 
equipped and trained to deal with these 
sensitive foreign intelligence matters, A 
special court to make secret decisions with 
secret appeals is a disservice to our legal sys- 
tem and violative of the Constitution. 

As we understand it, various floor amend- 
ments will be offered to correct the serious 
defects noted above. But perhaps a wiser 
course would be consideration of this sub- 
ject in the context of S, 2525, the over-all 
intelligence bill which has been the subject 
of hearings in the Senate this year. Intel- 
ligence is a complicated and important sub- 
ject and all of its facets should be viewed as 
parts of the whole. 

To us, it is incredible that the Congress 
and the Executive should be joining hands to 
strip the President of constitutional preroga- 
tives in pursuit of no known constructive 
purpose and at the price of reduced effective- 
ness of intelligence. This bill in its present 
form is a serious mistake and we adamantly 
oppose it.e@ 


ARROYO GRANDE, CALIF., SHOWS 
APPRECIATION FOR TOM BUTCH 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


® Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, too 
often it takes a sad event to make peo- 
ple realize how much they have appreci- 
ated the dedication and service of an 
individual. However, the entire popula- 
tion of the city of Arroyo Grande, Calif., 
has decided to make a happy event of the 
15th anniversary of its first and only 
city administrator, Thomas M. Butch. 
The citizens of Arroyo Grande will stop 
today, August 1, 1978, and with heart- 
felt “thanks” they will show their ap- 
preciation to Tom Butch for the service 
he has given to their city. August 1, 1963, 
is when that service began. 

From that time on Tom has shown 
professionalism and efficient manage- 
ment and Arroyo Grande has grown and 
prospered because of it. He has been 
actively involved in such vital projects 
as the building of Lopez Dam and water 
treatment plant; a new police station; 
new community center; a parks and rec- 
reation commission; parking and traffic 
commission; development of under- 
ground utilities and many, many others. 
During this time also, Tom has assem- 
bled a highly professional staff and has 
kept the city in a healthy financial po- 
sition, no small task today. 

Even with all this, Tom Butch has 
found time to be active in civic organi- 
zations and affairs and helped create 
“Youth in Government Day.” 

The present mayor, Mark Millis, prob- 
ably summed it up best with his state- 
ment, “One of the main reasons Arroyo 
Grande is such a fine city today is be- 
cause of Tom Butch.” 

Because of this long and dedicated 
service, the city of Arroyo Grande is 
saying “thank you,” I believe it is ap- 
propriate today, August 1, 1978, that I 
ask the Members of the House to join 
with me, his wife Joan, their daughters 
Diane, Suzanne, and Janice, and the 
grateful citizens of an American city, 
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Arroyo Grande, Calif., in extending con- 
gratulations and best wishes for con- 
tinued happiness and success to Tom 
Butch.@ 


LOW FARES INCREASE PROFITS FOR 
AIRLINES 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


© Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the next few weeks the House 
will be considering H.R. 12611, an airline 
regulatory reform bill reported by the 
Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee. This legislation will increase 
competition between airlines and insure 
that they have incentives to continue 
offering the low-fare service which in 
recent months has lead to new records 
in travel by airline passengers and in 
profits for the airlines. 


This important legislation is supported 
by a number of associations represent- 
ing State and local governments. Today 
I am placing in the Recorp a letter from 
the National Governors’ Association set- 
ting forth the reasons for that organiza- 
tion’s support of regulatory reform. 


The letter follows: 


NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
April 28, 1978. 

Hon. HAROLD T., JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, House of Representa- 
tives, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are writing on be- 
half of the nation’s governors to express our 
support for expeditious House action on air- 
line regulatory reform. The overwhelming 
Senate vote in favor of reform has provided 
the momentum and signaled the desire to 
push this issue to a successful conclusion 
during the current session of Congress. 

Twice in the last year the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association has voted strongly in 
support of airline regulatory reform. The re- 
cently passed Senate bill is generally in con- 
sonance with policy positions adopted by the 
governors. 

As you no doubt know, 179 small com- 
munities have lost air service during the 
last 12 years. For this reason, we support 
revision of the system of airline subsidies as 
a means of restoring and protecting this 
vital transportation link for smaller com- 
munities. Swift action on the issue of regula- 
tory reform will allow airlines to make im- 
portant investment decisions for new equip- 
ment and facilities. It also will allow our 
airport system to expand to meet the needs 
of the times. 

After having followed the three-year de- 
bate on airline regulatory reform closely, the 
National Governors’ Association and the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials 
have testified in support of major reform 
proposals. We are convinced that the con- 
cepts of reform as embodied in Senate 2493 
and in the National Governors’ Association's 
resolution of February 28, 1978 on airline 
regulatory reform will materially benefit our 
citizens and our economy. 

The nation’s governors know of and are 
grateful for the many hours of study and 
deliberation that your Committee has de- 
voted to this subject of major importance 
to the nation. We are confident that these 
extensive efforts will lead to additional im- 
provements and pragmatic solutions to the 
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regulatory problems that have hindered 
progress in this field of transportation. 

As governors, we have responsibility for 
the planning and development of compre- 
hensive state transportation systems, of 
which air transportation is a vital part. Any 
uncertainty over the future of airline regu- 
latory reform hinders comprehensive plan- 
ning, results in unneeded additional costs to 
the consumer and the airline industry, and 
further exacerbates the problem of loss of 
air service by smaller communities. 

We hope the House acts quickly. We are 
pleased to provide any assistance or infor- 
mation to the Committee as it considers this 
important legislation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN, 
Chairman. 
RICHARD A. SNELLING, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Aviation. 


TIME TO CHANGE ATTITUDES ON 
MARIHUANA? 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Sveaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent article reprinted from Pa- 
tient Care entitled: “Time To Change 
Attitudes on Marihuana?” The question 
was initiated for the express purpose of 
bringing primary physicians up to date 
on both clinical and scientific approaches 
to understanding the effects of mari- 
huana on behavior and physiology. I 
commend the reading of the article to my 
colleagues: 


[Reprinted from Patient Care, Apr. 30, 1978] 
Time TO CHANGE ATTITUDES ON MARIHUANA? 


(NoTE.—Reproduced with permission. 
Copyright 1978, Patient Care Publications, 
Inc., Darien, Conn. All rights reserved) 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE DISCUSSION 


Robert G. Heath, M.D., Professor and 
chairman, department of psychiatry and neu- 
rology, Tulane University School of Medicine; 
U.S. representative, International Symposium 
on the Biological and Clinical Aspects of the 
Central Nervous System. 

Andrew I. Malcolm, M.D., Psychiatrist, To- 
ronto, Canada; formerly associated with the 
Addiction Research Foundation of Ontario. 

David H. Powelson, M.D., Psychiatrist, 
Berkeley, Calif.; former (1960-72) consult- 
ing psychiatrist, student health service, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; former chief, 
department of psychiatry, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; New Bridge Foundation 
Drug Rehabilitation Center, Berkeley. 

James E. Reeves, M.D., Moderator; family 
physician, San Diego; member, Patient Care 
Board of Editors. 

Bruce W. Frazer, Writer. 


DISCUSSION 

MODERATOR. For several years now, since the 
use of marihuana has become commonplace 
and the use of hashish at least common in 
many places, we've been seeing the term 
“amotivational syndrome” in the literature. 
Just what is meant by that term? 


MALCOLM. Among moderate and heavy 
users of cannabis, we have repeatedly noted 
a loss of ambition, of drive, of the desire to 
do things. They tend to live for the moment— 
right here, right now—and they seem not 
to care very much about the consequences 
of their actions. They engage in magical 
thinking and tend to reject many of the 
values of the larger society. They condemn 
competitiveness and exhibit no aggressive- 
ness. 
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Moperator. Isn't attributing these effects 
to marihuana contrary to the best medical 
opinion of just a few years ago? 

HEATH. Yes, I suppose so, I certainly didn't 
believe the bad tales about marihuana until 
I had observed heavy users for a long time. 

PowELson. Long ciinical observation of 
cannabis users convinced a lot of us to change 
our minds and to seek confirming data re- 
garding dangers of use. 

Frazer. You attribute the amotivational 
syndrome to moderate and heavy users of 
marihuana, Dr. Malcolm. What do you mean 
by moderate or heavy use? 

Ma.Lcotm. I go along with the definition 
given by the National Commission on Marl- 
huana relative to the frequency of use of 
marihuana: ‘Intermittent users employ the 
drug from twice a month to once a week to 
daily; heavy (chronic) users, once to several 
times daily.” 

Moperator. How does this compare with 
your experience, Dr. Heath? 

HeatH. As a clinician, I have repeatedly 
observed these same phenomena, partic- 
ularly among late adolescents and young 
adults who use marihuana once a week or 
more. I’ve noted, in addition, that these users 
seem to need amplification of incoming sens- 
ory stimull. They like to listen to very loud 
music, to observe brilliant flashing lights, 
and so forth. 

PowELsoNn. I first took note of these prob- 
lems in the late 1960’s, while working with 
youngsters who were trying to make a come- 
back in school after having dropped out. (At 
that time I held a tolerant attitude toward 
marihuana.) It’s not just a question of lack 
of motivation; many of them seemed unable 
to deal with reality. Those youngsters just 
could not function. 

Frazer. Dr. Heath, can you explain this 
phenomenon from a neurologic standpoint? 

HEATH. There is evidence from clinical ob- 
servations to suggest that the need for extra 
stimulation may well result from impaired 
physiologic activity in the brain, where the 
neural pathways for emotion are directly 
linked with those involved in sensory per- 
ception. There’s no question that the use of 
these agents affects emotion and perception. 

MODERATOR. In repetitive users of mari- 
huana, are there noticeable changes in sex- 
ual performance? 

PoWELSON. It's difficult to say. Most users 
report that sensuality and sexual pleasure 
are initially heightened by marihuana. How- 
ever, it may be mixed up with ideology; it 
may be due to a lowering of inhibitions that 
goes along with the use of “sensual” drugs. 

FRAZER. Is there an eventual diminution 
of sexual drive? 

POWELSON. Oh, yes, definitely. After 2-3 
years of use, there is a loss of interest in sex 
and a loss of satisfaction in it. With many 
users of marihuana and hashish, the effect 
is the same as from the use of opiates: There 
is an eventual total loss of libido. 

HEATH. I agree that there is a certain 
novelty in the sexual experience with the 
early use of marihuana. After all, this drug 
does alter visual, auditory, and tactile per- 
ception. But as use continues, the person 
becomes so preoccupied with his internal 
shifts in attention that he becomes less and 
less interested in sex. 

Frazer. Dr. Heath, is there evidence of 
brain deterioration corresponding to clinical 
changes? 

HeaTH. We have conducted extensive ex- 
periments with rhesus monkeys to deter- 
mine if brain damage that would account 
for the clinical changes we see in humans 
does result from the use of marihuana. I 
can say unequiyocally that significant 
changes, which are permanent, do occur. 

MODERATOR. Why were monkeys used? 

HEATH. We used subhuman primates be- 
cause their brains resemble the human 
brain. We could not carry out with humans 
the intricate control studies that would 
give us solid data. For a while, it seemed 
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that every report that came into the medical 
literature offering proof that there were 
changes in human brain function and be- 
havior as a consequence of the use of mari- 
huana was challenged with allegations that 
other agents, in addition to marihuana, had 
been used or that the subjects might have 
shown signs of pathologic damage even if 
they had not used marihuana. 

MODERATOR. As I recall, there were some 
questions about the high dose levels you 
used. Can you comment on this? 

HEATH. Yes. There were misunderstand- 
ings in this respect, but we have supplied 
data showing that our moderately dosed 
animals received only 5.5 mg of delta-9-tetra- 
hydrocannabinol (THC) per month per kilo- 
gram of body weight, a level that corresponds 
to human consumption of about one mar- 
ihuana cigarette per day. We also injected 
THC intravenously, and the blood levels we 
built up by this method were essentially the 
same as the blood levels in humans who use 
marihuana moderately to heavily. 

Frazer. Dr. Heath, your study stressed the 
importance of planting electrodes deep in 
the brain. Why is this? 

HEATH. The scalp electroencephalograms 
did not allow us to detect changes at deep 
brain sites such as the septal region, amyg- 
dala, hippocampus, and in the hypothalamus 
or midbrain, where major changes occur 
with altered emotion and thought. We 
planted electrodes deep in the brain of the 
animals so that we could closely monitor 
changes in the brain function at the sites. 

MoperarTor. Specifically, what changes were 
noted? 

HEALTH, In one group of animals, we main- 
tained moderate levels of THC (administered 
by smoking and by intravenous injection) 
for six months, After three months, we found 
in them significant changes in the septal 
region, hippocampus, hypothalamus, and 
midbrain, which are associated with emo- 
tional behavior, particularly pleasure and 
motivation. We observed the animals for an 
additional six months after they were totally 
free from exposure to THC, and the reported 
changes remained. We sacrificed the animals 
and did histopathologic studies by electron 
microscopy, which showed changes In the 
synapse and in the viscid substance (the 
rough endoplasmic reticulum) in the cells. 

POWELSON, That substantiates what I have 
felt for a number of years: that there are— 
there have to be—pathologic changes in the 
areas of the brain that have to do with 
pleasure. I've also observed, as have Many 
others, that after sustained use of marihuana 
these changes seem to be reversed very slow- 
ly—if indeed they are reversible at all. 

Moperator. Dr, Malcolm, what has been 
your experience? 

Maxicoum. I, too, have been strongly im- 
pressed by Dr. Heath’s studies. I have ob- 
served what would appear to be signs of or- 
ganicity in people who have used marihuana 
fairly heavily for several years. Dr, Health 
revealed a really striking pattern from im- 
planting electrodes deep in the brain, where- 
as other students of the subject reported 
absolutely no superficial changes on scalp 
electroencephalograms, And yet we know it’s 
in the hypothaiamus and in the midbrain, 
the limbic system of the brain, that major 
effects are taking place, The changes he has 
noted would account for the changes in per- 
ception and the short attention span we see 
in long-term users we have studied. 

Moperator. Does the panel feel that people 
who smoke marihuana are rendered more 
susceptible to other illusionogenic drugs? 


MALCOLM. This is very much my cilnical 
impression. It’s in line with a number of 
more potent drugs related to it in terms of 
effect. A significant number of people who 
try marihuana go on to LSD or parachloro- 
phenate (PCP). As the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare reported in 1974, 
“Marihuana users, as compared to nonusers, 
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are more likely to use, or have used, both 
licit and illicit psychoactive drugs.” 

The more heavily a user smokes mari- 
huana, the greater the probability he has 
used or will use other drugs. That's my ex- 
perience, and it’s the experience of most 
clinicians I know. 

POWELSON. I agree. 

HEATH. As a matter of fact, the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse recently issued 
brochures referring to marihuana as one of 
the “gateway” drugs. The use of marihuana 
can become a stepping stone to other drugs, 
for rather simple reasons; Use of pleasure- 
inducing agents tends to lead to increased 
desire for the “pleasure” derived. This leads to 
increased use and, often, increased dosages. 

Marihuana doesn't supply the brain with 
the fundamental chemicals that produce 
pleasure, but it stimulates other chemicals 
in the brain that do so in turn. And with pro- 
tracted stimulation, these other chemicals 
are used up or lose their strength. So, to 
maintain the “pleasure” feeling, the system 
needs to be stimulated more strongly. This 
can lead to the selection of something 
stronger to do the job. It’s a vicious cycle. 

FRAZER. Is it correct to infer, then, that 
marihuana is habituating? 

HEATH. I think it is. Certainly depend- 
ency occurs. 

Powetson. I think tolerance occurs, as 
well. 

HEATH. From a clinical viewpoint, toler- 
ance indeed occurs, but I think the tolerance 
is the result of the depletion of one’s en- 
dogenous transmitter of chemicals. 

PowWELsoNn, And yet, it's often said by the 
National Organization for the Reform of 
Marihuana Laws that there is no evidence 
of habituation or tolerance! 

Moperator. Seyeral of the physicians as- 
sociated with efforts to legalize marihuana 
have said they don't believe it causes addic- 
tion or physical deterioration. Would some- 
one like to comment on this? 

MALCOLM. One of the great virtues of mari- 
huana, in the opinion of its proponents, is 
that you can smoke progressively less of it 
and continue to get 2 similar effect. They 
feel that the drug’s tendency to be stored in 
body tissues for many hours, or even several 
days, accounts for reverse tolerance: You 
can smoke less and still get stoned. 

MODERATOR. Is there any validity in that 
view? 


MALCOLM. Lots of other students of the 
subject have shown that the drug behaves 
similarly to most drugs, and that real toler- 
ance actually occurs. Psychic habituation un- 
doubtedly occurs; that always happens 
whenever & person repeats an experience he 
regards as enjoyable. Recalling that effect 
when he is free of the drug, he repeats it. 
That's psychological dependence—a very im- 
portant element in the addictive process. 

Moperator. Dr, Heath, do you feel that 
marihuana ts more dangerous than alcohol? 


HeaTH. That’s a tough question to answer 
There is not yet enough completely objective 
data comparing the effects of these two 
agents. It has been my experience, based on 
objective findings in our laboratory, that 
marihuana is probably more potentially 
damaging to the brain than alcohol, and po- 
tentially more damaging to health. Neither 
drug, of course, is to be recommended, be- 
cause both are potentially damaging. But 
marihuana, because of the high solubility 
quotient of its active ingredients, has a pred- 
ilection not only for getting into the brain 
more rapidly, but for remaining in the brain 
much longer than alcohol. It has a more pro- 
found effect on brain function as a result. 
We made comparative short-term studies in 
which we gave some animals marihuana and 
some alcohol; marihuana appeared to affect 
brain function, and possibly brain structure, 
to a greater extent than alcohol. 
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FRAZER. Quite a point has been made of the 
fact that alcohol is water soluble, while THC 
is fat soluble. What does that difference por- 
tend? 

PowELtson. Alcohol is burned or excreted 
rapidly. Once marihuana is taken into a cell, 
it lingers on and on. Professor W. D.M. Paton 
of Oxford, one of the world’s most respected 
pharmacologists, says of marihuana: “It has 
an Octanol/water partition coefficient of 
about 6,000:1, over 10,000 times that of alco- 
hol. Corresponding to this is a low solubility 
in water. Its fat solubility is greater than 
that of industrial solvents and is exceeded 
only by substances like DDT.” * 

The half-life of marihuana is about five 
days. If you only smoke once a week, you're 
constantly adding to the increments in the 
brain and wherever there is fat in the rest 
of the body. And, of course, there is fat in all 
cell membranes. 

HeaTH. That's an accurate statement. How- 
ever, the solubility difference, or partition 
coefficient, between THC and alcohol is vast; 
THC is actually around 5,000-50,000 times 
more soluble in fat than is alcohol, Of course, 
the cells that are highest in fat content are 
in the brain and gonads, so this is, of course, 
where THC is absorbed and where it’s re- 
tained, and it does affect the functioning 
principally of these two organs. 

Frazer. What does the panel feel about 
marihuana’s classification as a “soft” drug? 

Matcotm. Use of the adjective “soft” 
with respect to marihuana has annoyed me 
for many, many years. In our society, we un- 
derstand “soft” is benign. Because “soft” 
drinks contain no alcohol, we say they are 
harmless, whereas “hard” liquor may pos- 
sibly be dangerous to health. With the accu- 
mulation over the past few years of the 
psychological, social, and physical evidence 
of marihuana’'s potential harm, it seems ab- 
solutely shocking to use “soft” with respect 
to marihuana. 

Pow.eson. A correlative point is that 
marihuana itself is very beguiling. The first 
time you use it, there may be no effect at all; 
the first few times, the effects often feel and 
seem benign. In contrast to “speed,” for in- 
stance, which really hits with a joit, or LSD, 
which “sends you on a trip," marihuana is 
relatively benign. But by the time you've 
accumulated enough THC in your brain to 
really have the marihuana experience, you've 
also impaired your ability to Judge it efec- 
tively. It’s a downward spiral. Marihuana 
may well be the most dangerous drug, pre- 
cisely because of the combination of the so- 
cial attitude that it is “soft” and its usual 
easy introduction or induction. 

Moperator. Is smoking marihuana in 
fact more harmful to the lungs than smok- 
ing tobacco? 

PowELson. Yes. There is good evidence 
of that. The Leuchtenbergers in Switzerland 
used tissue cultures to show that smoke from 
marihuana cigarettes is more carcinogenic 
than tobacco cigarette smoke. And, the way 
marihuana is smoked makes it much more 
dangerous: It is inhaled and held in the 
lungs, so it is forced into the alveoli, where 
carbon particles in the smoke tend to re- 
main. Also, a recent study shows early 
changes in bronchial sputa that are precan- 
cerous in appearance. We probably won't 
know the effect on bronchial cancer for some 
time, because we have only been using it in 
heavy doses in this country for about 10 
years. But I am sure it will show up in sta- 
tistics. 


Frazer. Do any of that the 


you feel 
effects of marihuana are making it relatively 


* U.S., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on 
Marihuana-Hashish Epidemic and Its Impact 
on U.S. Security. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, U.S. Senate, 1974. 
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more difficult to diagnose psychological ill- 
ness, schizophrenia, or other types of men- 
tal illness? 

HeatH. I don’t know that marihuana 
masks psychological abnormality or neces- 
sarily makes it more difficult to diagnose 
schizophrenia, but I think marihuana very 
frequently precipitates acute psychotic re- 
action, 

POWELSON. It’s creating its own illness. 
The organic signs in heavy smokers are quite 
apparent to anyone who's used to making 
this type of clinical differentiation. 

MaLrcoLM. Marihuana is clearly antithera- 
peutic. For someone who has an underlying 
schizophrenic illness, continuous use of 
marihuana certainly isn't going to assist re- 
covery. In my opinion, psychological prob- 
lems would be perpetuated and further com- 
pounded by use of the drug. 

POWELSON. Psychotherapy in any ordinary 
sense is impossible with those who continue 
to smoke marihuana. 

HEATH. It’s impossible to carry on effective 
therapy when you're competing with mari- 
huana. 

FRAZER. Dr. Heath, in cultures where mari- 
huana is used regularly, is there any hard 
evidence of lasting brain damage? 

HEATH. I know of no studies that answer 
that completely objectively. 

POWELSON. The studies of M. I. Soueif at 
the University of Cairo, although purely 
psychological, certainly suggest changes in 
straight-line correlation with the amount 
of marihuana or hashish used. 

MALCOLM. To me, Soueif’s most important 
observation w2s that the brightest and best- 
educated people showed the greatest detri- 
ment from using hashish. The people with 
the least education and the least native in- 
telligence showed the least effect. 

MopERATOR. Quite a bit has been said in 
favor of using marihuana in the treatment 
of glaucoma. Would anyone like to comment? 

Matcotm. To me the whole approach is 
fraudulent. Other preparations just as valu- 
able to the treatment of glaucoma do not 
bring about intoxication. 

Moperator. Any other comments regard- 
ing the “therapeutic” use of marihuana? In 
San Diego, the courts just recently author- 
ized the use of marihuana for a terminal 
cancer patient. 

PoWELSON. Was the purpose to keep him 
stoned to prevent vomiting? 

MODERATOR, Yes. 

Manicotm. LSD has been used for years for 
that purpose, as well. 

HEATH. One of the reasons marihuana was 
introduced in the treatment of cancer was 
supposedly to relieve nausea and vomiting, 
but double-blind studies proved it was no 
more effective in relieving nausea and vom- 
iting than other well-known agents. 

PoweEtson. There’s no known clinical use 
for marihuana for which there isn't a better 
drug already available. 

HEATH. That’s correct, 

Moperator. What therapy does the panel 
recommened for the patient who has an 
overdose reaction to marihuana? 

MALcoLo. This “overdose” could be highly 
relative. With marihuana, overdose in the 
ordinary sense of the word occurs very, very 
rarely; the blood level of THC can go ex- 
tremely high without being lethal. Some peo- 
ple have a panic reaction to a relatively small 
amount of marihuana. This could be regard- 
ed as an overdose in some patients. I think 
one of the diazepine tranquilizers might be 
appropriate for a person suffering from in- 
tense anxiety. Marihuana problems lie in 
areas other than the possibility of lethal 
overdose. 

MopeEraTor. In California, marihuana 
purchased on the street fairly often con- 
tains PCP, which users call angel dust. It 
often triggers psychosis. Is this problem oc- 
curring elsewhere? 

HEATH. It’s a major problem here in New 
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Orleans—I have on my floor right now two 
patients who are very seriously ill with 
PCP psychosis. Users in this area are lacing 
marihuana with PCP and with cocaine. It’s 
markedly potentiating the effects and intro- 
ducing disastrous effects on behavior. 

MODERATOR., What about your area, 
Powelson? 

POWELSON. In Berkeley they use PCP and 
LSD, sometimes even strychnine! 

MODERATOR. In Toronto? 

MALcoLoM. In Toronto, there is a good deal 
of evidence now that various things, like 
phencyclidine—and of course, LSD—are be- 
ing added to marihuana. Strychnine has 
been identified here, too. It's an insidious, 
dangerous development. 

MODERATOR. Does the feeling of hopeless- 
ness that many clinicians are seeing among 
students, particularly younger students, re- 
sult in an increased use of marihuana? 

POWELSON. Hopelessness is often given as 
& reason for youngsters using the drug, but 
it does not seem to me to be a valid reason. 

MODERATOR. Do you feel that the increase 
in leisure time, particularly for young peo- 
ple, may be causing an increase in the use 
of marihuana? 

MaALcoLM. That seems to be a contradic- 
tion, First, we speak of hopelessness, then 
go immediately to one of the most remark- 
able developments of recent times: the in- 
creased amount of leisure. Hopelessness and 
leisure hardly go together. There have been 
far more hopeless periods in the history of 
our society; for example, the Depression of 
the 1930's afflicted a great many people 
with a genuine sense of hopelessness. There 
have been other such periods, including 
various wars. Compared to those times, 
the present seems a rush toward pleasure. 
I think people seek pleasure and stimula- 
tion from marihuana not because they feel 
hopeless, but because they simply want the 
pleasure of "a high.” 

POWELSON. I am very suspicious of the 
sociologic explanations! The Egyptians have 
neither wealth nor leisure, and they have a 
tremendous hashish problem. 

Moperator. Is the comparatively low cost 
and availability of marihuana a great fac- 
tor, a minor factor, or no factor at all? 

PoWELSON. It's certainly a major factor. 
Marihuana is readily available. In California 
or almost any place in the U.S., you can grow 
your own. In fact, there’s a bill before our 
state legislature now that would make it 
legal to grow up to three plants. 

HEATH. From the standpoint of a neuro- 
physiologist, I'd like to address the question 
of the effect of increased use of drugs and 
also the question of whether the use of 
marihuana leads to an increased use of 
stronger pharmacologic agents. I think more 
leisure plays a big role in the inclination 
to take up the use of drugs. Fatigue after 
strong physical activity sets us up for pleas- 
ure in relaxation. With so much leisure time, 
we're not expending energy in healthy phy- 
sical activity; we're getting less pleasure 
from. competitive sports, for example, than 
we did in the past. We've become spectator 
sportsmen, and, as a consequence, we need 
to simulate the feeling of exhilaration in 
other ways, and the tendency is to turn to 
drugs for this. 

MODERATOR. Are the social effects of smok- 
ing marihuana grossly unpredictable or 
reasonably predictable? 

MALCOLM. They vary according to the 
milieu in which the person smokes, and ac- 
cording to what the individual perceives as 
acceptable behavior for his particular 
group. In some parts of the world, it is 
suggested that marihuana may, in fact, 
facilitate the expression of aggressive or dis- 
ruptive behavior. However, in this hemi- 
sphere, we generally accept the idea that peo- 
ple become more detached, more passive and 
quiet. This is the behavior generally seen. I 
think marihuana lowers inhibition and per- 
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mits a person to express, without much 
restraint, whatever he thinks his peers will 
accept. 

MopeEraTor. What is the feeling of the panel 
regarding the laws against marihuana? Will 
they be relaxed, enforced, or changed? 

HEATH. I think we can agree that legisla- 
tion should be enacted to deter anything 
that is harmful. However, laws that make it 
a crime to possess marihuana haven't mark- 
edly reduced its usage. Other legally sup- 
ported steps, perhaps an educational cam- 
paign to make known the facts about this 
drug, will have greater effect. I can’t foresee 
legislation that will deter the use of this 
harmful agent, but I think a head-on clash 
over whether its use should be made a crim- 
inal act really tends to detract from the 
basic issue. 

MaLcoLM. A very important statement can 
be made here: People have set up a kind of 
balance to weigh the amount of damage 
caused by the drug itself against the damage 
caused by laws designed to control mari- 
huana use. Many feel that our laws are too 
strict, and people who have gone out of 
their way to liberalize the law have tried 
concomitantly to show that the drug is 
benign. It seems to me that we might all 
agree the law has been too heavy, particu- 
larly with respect to first offenders, or people 
in possession of small amounts of mari- 
huana. However, it would be absolutely mis- 
chievous to give the impression that the 
drug is benign. We have to have a strong 
educational campaign to show that the drug 
is dangerous, even as we reduce the power 
of the law with respect to first-time users. 

MODERATOR. Our local schools tell me that 
they would like to have suggestions from 
people like you regarding training programs, 
particularly for students, medical personnel, 
police, and parents. Would the panel give a 
short opinion as to possible ways to lessen 
the marihuana problem in this way? What 
could the family doctor do in this regard? 

POWELSON. My experience is that parents, 
teachers, and certainly police officers are 
really anxious to hear all the solid evidence 
that’s available, and they are very grateful 
and often surprised when it is presented. 
Wherever I talk, I ask parents and kids to 
come together, to share a common body of 
knowledge and try to reach a mutual under- 
standing of the facts. I've found that it is 
really quite possible to achieve understand- 
ing among users and nonusers, just as there 
cən be understanding among drinkers and 
nondrinkers. The early training programs 
that came from state and federal agencies 
were of little practicai help. The ones I saw 
sounded as if their intent was to teach kids 
the language of drug usage and how to 
apply it. 

MODERATOR. Any pearls to pass on to family 
doctors who have to deal with their school 
boards about marihuana? What can be done? 

Matcotm. We must depend on education, 
but we must also realize that the person 
who is habituated to marihuana will re- 
ject all evidence that marihuana is harm- 
ful. We still have to reach a large popula- 
tion that hasn’t made up its mind to use 
marihuana, and I think that education. when 
it is put intelligently and sensibly, can be 
very effective. We should not despair just 
because the news media—and a lot of es- 
teemed people in all walks of life—have gone 
out of their way to suggest that the drug 
is benign and wonderful and worthy of lib- 
eration. There is good material to hand out, 
but no amount can substitute for formal 
and informal appearances by well-informed 
family physicians. 

MODERATOR. Dr. Malcolm, at what grade 
level would this be best? 

Matcoim. It seems that young people are 
being exposed to marihuana at early ages, 
but I wonder whether there is much point 
in talking about it below the level of high 
school. Unfortunately, teachers are frequent 
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proponents of marihuana use. Talk about 
marihuana can make youngsters curious and 
excited about trying it before they really 
understand the significance of important 
statements about it. Judgment and intelli- 
gence generally come into play when kids 
are a bit older. So I would say high school. 

MODERATOR. Mr. Frazer, have you any sug- 
gestions about educational or training pro- 
grams? 

Frazer. The American Council on Mari- 
huana and Other Psychoactive Drugs, at 521 
Park Avenue in New York City, provides some 
excellent educational material, particularly 
the booklet, Marihuana Today, by Dr. George 
K. Russell. Council member Gabriel G. Nahas, 
MD, also has a book, Keep Off the Grass, 
that is excellent. 

POWELSON. I often recommend it. 

HeaTH. I have given it to school boards and 
teachers. 

Frazer. Dr. Malcolm, I’ve heard that your 
book Craving for the High is excellent, but 
I haven't been able to obtain a copy. 

MaLcoLM. Well, thanks. It’s available only 
in Canada, but it can be obtained froi. 
Simon & Schuster, Canada, Markham, On- 
tario. 

PowELSON. Before we end, I'd like to add 
that it is important to remember that leg- 
islation is a form of education, and that 
when a legislature discriminalizes and, in 
fact, legalizes marihuana, it also makes the 
very powerful educational statement, “Mari- 
huana is not a very bad drug." Once this hap- 
pens, it’s almost impossible to reverse l0- 
cal opinon. We're having enough trouble 
reversing ourselves on cigarettes and liquor. 
We should think long and hard about legal- 
ly making marihuana anything but a harm- 
ful drug.@ 


INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT PLAN 
TECHNICAL CHANGES ACT OF 1978 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to sponsor H.R. 13619, the Indi- 
vidual Retirement Plan Technical 
Changes Act of 1978. I am especially 
pleased that my good colleagues, Sam 
GIBBONS, Dick GEPHARDT, BILL STEIGER 
and BILL FRENZEL and I have been able 
to agree on the importance of this effort. 
I appreciate very much their support and 
leadership in the IRA program. 

In November 1975, my subcommittee 
began an extensive investigation into 
the progress and operations of the new 
individual retirement plan option pro- 
vided for in the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974. This pro- 
gram was a new step for the Nation—an 
attempt to provide incentive and oppor- 
tunity for individuals not covered in 
qualified pension plans to build their 
own retirement savings. 

Full participation in qualified plans is 
the most preferable means of providing 
for retirement. And this is something 
whicn has to be kept in mind in any ac- 
tion in the individual retirement account 
field. We do not want anything we do 
regarding IRA's to hamper the long- 
term growth of healthy qualified plans. 
On the other hand, as with any new pro- 
gram, there is some adjustment and 
some displacement. We ought not, there- 
Side criticize IRA’s on those grounds 
alone. 
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Overall I think the IRA program has 
been a good thing. It has brought a 
greater awareness of retirement sav- 
ing to a far broader population. About 
2 million persons have now begun a re- 
tirement plan that they might not other- 
wise have had. 

At the same time, there have been 
problems. Our hearings in November and 
a goodly portion of subsequent hearings 
concentrated on the fact that prospec- 
tive IRA participants were not being 
fully informed of the requirements for 
participation in an IRA, of the conse- 
quences of not meeting those require- 
ments and of the actual rates of return 
on some IRA products. Although there 
has been improvement, there is still 
much to be done in this area. The IRA 
buyer’s best. guide remains, “Shop 
around”. There also are information 
booklets which now are of help to pro- 
spective IRA participants. The Internal 
Revenue Service has publication 590, 
which explains the legal requirements 
for participation in an IRA and the con- 
sequences of not meeting these require- 
ments. The Federal Trade Commission 
and the Pension Benefit Guarantee Cor- 
poration both have consumer guides out 
on how to shop for IRA and on the pit- 
falls to avoid in various IRA mediums. 

The legislation I am sponsoring goes 
beyond these measures to try to provide 
greater equity and reasonableness in the 
IRA law itself. In the course of our hear- 
ings many technical matters surfaced. 
These include: discrepancies between 
the contribution deadline for IRA's and 
for other similar programs; complicated 
and restrictive regulations and harsh 
penalties for even the most inadvertent 
excess contribution; restrictive partici- 
pation requirements which prohibited a 
person from contributing to an IRA for 
an entire year even if they had partici- 
pated in a qualified plan for only 1 
day of that year; roadblocks to flexibility 
in allowing taxpayers to rollover distri- 
butions from a qualified plan into an 
IRA and in changing IRA products; ex- 
tremely harsh penalties for failing to 
take sufficient funds out of the IRA in a 
timely basis when retirement age is 
reached even when this failure was not 
committed in an abusive manner; un- 
necessary complications in reporting on 
one’s IRA to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, and problems with IRA products 
which require fixed and regular pay- 
ments regardless of the person’s con- 
tinued eligibility for an IRA. 

H.R. 13619 provides solutions for these 
problems. 

Obviously we will continue to explore 
these and other alternatives through 
hearings on this measure. In so doing, we 
must, I think, keep foremost in our minds 
the need to keep the program simple as 
well as fair. We will also want to look in 
particular at the problem of IRA prod- 
ucts which require fixed and regular pay- 
ments over a long period of time. These 
products, typically an endowment or 
fixed premium annuity contract, reduce 
investor flexibility, face the investor with 
severe penalties and often loss of much 
of his investment should he become in- 
eligible for an IRA, or should the amount 
he is allowed to contribute be reduced 
through a reduction in income, and re- 
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quire complex reporting as the life in- 
surance portions of the contract, are not 
tax deductible. 

H.R. 13619 would require any future 
IRA insurance contract to provide for 
flexible premiums. Taking a “real world 
view,” the case is made, however, that 
this style of contract is the only product 
by which many lower income persons, 
who may put aside no more than $200 to 
$300 a year in their IRA, will be reached. 
Whatever the solution, this certainly is 
an issue that will have to be thought 
through carefully if the IRA is to be 
made attractive to this group. I hope the 
committee will approach this IRA insur- 
ance problem with an open mind. 


The committee and the House should 
move speedily on this legislation. Many 
portions of it redress legitimate griey- 
ances which need immediate attention if 
we are to keep the situation from getting 
worse. Other portions of the bill seek to 
make the program stronger and more 
equitable. After reviewing this program 
for 3 years, it is a proper time to act.e 


THE SNAIL DARTER 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, those of 
my colleagues who have attempted to 
come to grips with what the critics of 
the Endangered Species Act of 1973 con- 
sider to be the “shortcomings” of the 
statute are discovering there has been 
a gross exaggeration of the “conflict” 
associated with the implementation of 
the act. The case of the Tellico Dam and 
the snail darter is a prime example. 
There is a growing realization that the 
Tellico project was not necessarily 
stopped by the presence of an “insignifi- 
cant” 3-inch fish but, to the contrary, 
the completion of a questionable project 
was prohibited from extinguishing a 
rather important link in the biological 
chain of life. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that a hasty 
reaction by the press pitted a rather 
“small” looking species against an ap- 
parently “large” TVA project. But, I 
believe that the printed and visual media 
is now taking a much closer and realistic 
look at the actual success of the En- 
dangered Species Act and more import- 
antly at the profound consequences of 
species extinction. The much larger is- 
sue of whether mankind can afford to 
compromise one species after another 
at the expense of project development 
is now—and right so—being seriously 
discussed. I therefore insert for the 
Record what I consider to be a respon- 
sible treatment of this issue by a news- 
paper in, of all places, an urban setting— 
Detroit, Mich. I think you will find the 
following article from the July 26 issue 
of the Detroit News to be enlightening 
as well as instructive. 

[From the Detroit News, July 26, 1978] 

THE SNAIL DARTER Has A LESSON FOR Us 

(By J. F. terHorst) 


WASHINGTON. —It is cleverly said, in our 
competitive world, that it is not how we 
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play the game, but whether we win or lose. 
All is fair in love or war, and presumably in 
business and politics. Perhaps that accounts 
for Congress’ grim determination to save 
mankind from the snail darter. 

That evil little minnow dared to stand, if 
that is a permissible word, in the path of 
progress. It stopped the Tellico Dam. But, 
apparently, that was not the worst of the 
darter’s deed. Its unforgivable act was in 
cunningly avoiding discovery until the $119- 
million project was nearly completed. 

The U.S, Supreme Court awarded the first 
match to the darter. Now Congress is chang- 
ing the Endangered Species Act to allow 
man to get even, The Senate already has 
voted 94-3 against the darter and the House 
will certainly wallop it again in coming days. 

What Congress proposes is a seven-member 
committee of federal officials to referee fu- 
ture standoffs between federal projects and 
endangered species. And if the impasse can- 
not be solved by arbitration, then federal 
projects may be exempted from heeding the 
law. 

This amounts to more than a mere change 
in the rules of the game. It practically 
amounts to decreeing that the snail darter 
never will win another contest with some- 
thing as important and as costly as a dam 
on the Little Tennessee River. Ditto for the 
Pedicularis Furbishiae (Furbish's lousewort), 
the scraggly but rare sapdraggon that had 
the temerity to grow in the path of a $700- 
million hydroelectric project in Maine. And 
ditto for almost any of the 677 plants, birds, 
animals and fish or. the endangered species 
list. 

What Congress ignores in its hasty rush 
to amend the 1973 act is that it has worked 
rather well. The Interior Department has 
been able to resolve the problem in nearly 
180 cases in which a federal project threat- 
ened the destruction of rare flora or fauna. 
Only a handful of confrontations has gone 
to court, the Tellico Dam being the most 
notorious, Now this successful procedure is 
about to be rendered meaningless, 

It is imaginable, of course, that Sens. John 
Culver of Iowa and Howard Baker of Tennes- 
see did not have that in mind when they pro- 
posed the blue-ribbon board of bureaucrats 
as a means of putting “flexibility” into the 
act. But the fact is that promoters of fed- 
eral projects now have another way of con- 
quering any rare thing that happens to be 
in the way. They can filibuster the existing 
consultation process in the Interior Depart- 
ment and take their case to the new, pollti- 
cally attuned seven-member board. With the 
right amount of furor over “jobs” and “bene- 
fits” they will have a better than even chance 
of getting an exemption to the act. Hooray 
for progress! 

This is not to say that the Endangered 
Species Act is without flaws. It has several, 
the worst one being that it applies only to 
federal projects that threaten the habitats of 
nearly-extinct forms of life. It would seem 
that rare birds, animals, fish and flowers de- 
serve equal protection against state and local 
projects, and especially private projects. It 
was one of the latter, not some federal ven- 
ture, that recently wiped out a rare Western 
pupfish. 

It is not hard to rate arguments in favor 
of progre:s and against what some in Con- 
gress have called “this environmental ex- 
cess” of protectionism for endangered spe- 
cies. The snail darter, the Furbish’s louse- 
wort, the El Segundo butterfly, the whooping 
crane and the Indiana bat, to name a few 
threatened species, probably do not add a 
penny to anyone's pocket or to the gross na- 
tional product. Dams are necessary in water- 
short areas. So are hydroelectric plants and 
airports and highways. 

But we do not need a divine revelation to 
be aware of the steady, constant encroach- 
ment we have tolerated or encouraged on 
our own human habitat. We have pollution 
in our lakes and streams and in our air. We 
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have devastated much of America’s wilder- 
ness. We have steadily reduced our agricul- 
tural acreage to a point where the production 
of sufficient food is becoming critical. 

Mankind worries a lot about tne dangers 
of nuclear war, and that is a proper worry. 
But perhaps we ought not to ignore the 
warning of the snail darter. America may 
have more to fear from the bulldozer than 
from the bomb.@ 


TEX McCRARY COMMENTS ON 
TURKISH ARMS EMBARGO 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include a letter which I 
received today from my good friend Tex 
McCrary concerning the Turkish arms 
embargo. I believe each Member of this 
body will find it interesting as I am sure 
the writer is well known to all. 


JOHN REAGAN McCrary, 
New York, N.Y., July 28, 1978. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear TIGER: My respect for you is only 
topped by my affection, but I believe you 
are dead wrong in, first, having followed 
Kissinger/Ford, and now Zbigniew/Carter, in 
surrendering basic American principles to 
the Turks’ brazen and continuing ‘‘kara- 
borsa” in Cyprus. 

In Greek, the word is “ekviasmos”. In the 
American language, the word is, “Black- 
mail!" 

When I called you to check your feelings, 
you said, bluntly: “Tex McCrary, you know 
me by now—I'm going to vote again like I 
voted before, to lift the embargo. I'm not 
voting for the Turks, or against the Greeks. 
I'm voting as an American!” 

Will the honorable gentleman yield? 
Thank you. Tiger, you know me by now, too. 
I don’t argue against the Turks because I am 
a Greek-American, which I am not, or be- 
cause I work for the Greeks—I used to; but 
they fired me because I argued with them, 
too. 

I argue with you as a fellow Texan, private 
citizen, Republican, from a State which flew 
five flags on the way to the American flag 
we fly now. 

Let's skip The Rule of Law, basic to Ameri- 
ca, almost unique to America—repealed by 
Dr. Kissinger and President Carter. Let's 
skip the broken campaign promises by can- 
didate Carter in 1976, which erode the cred- 
ibility of another President. Let’s forget for 
Cyprus the Human Rights which President 
Carter so selectively preaches for the rest of 
the world. 

Let’s Just go back a couple of centuries to 
a battlecry that most Presidents and all 
rulers in every language have always under- 
stood, in an American accent: 

“Millions for defense, not one penny for 
tribute!" 

That's what this embargo is all about, 
Tiger. President Carter talks a lot about 
“sending signals to Moscow”. What kind of 
& signal will you be sending, when you vote 
to lift an Embargo that is rooted in Ameri- 
can tradition and Law, NATO treaties, and 
UN resolutions? 

“Push us hard enough, and we'll back 
down.” That’s the signal you're sending—to 
Moscow and Havana, to highjackers and ter- 
rorists and blackmailers, all over the world 
in every language. 

From the Alamo to your Space Program, if 
that had been America’s signal, Texas would 
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still be flying the Mexican flag, and the 
American flag would never have been planted 
on the Moon. 

And i'm not arguing with you as a Re- 
publican vs. a Democrat. You know I fought 
against Ford and Kissinger harder than I 
fight you on this point. Incidentally, there's 
& pretty good lineup of your fellow Democrats 
on the same side of that Alamo line—Ted 
Kennedy and Pell, O'Neill and Brademas, 
among them. 

You remember that the only diplomatic 
failure Kissinger admits was in Cyprus; and 
now Carter bolts the screw. 

I know the argument you once used; you 
told me you saw with your own eyes what 
our electronic surveillance (now redundant) 
from Turkish bases tells us about the 
Soviets. 

Two rebuttal points about that, Tiger: 
Ever since Stalin smiled at Truman at Pots- 
dam, and said he Knew as much as we did 
about atomic bombs .. . ever since Sput- 
nik and their H-bomb and their lead in the 
race for Fusion, the Soviets have rarely ever 
lost & point in the deadly game of matching 
wits against us. 

They let us see what they want us to know. 
And they find out about us what we don’t 
want them to know. 

They know what we've got, and thanks 
to the Gallup and Harris polls, plus “signals” 
like surrender to the Turks, the Soviets know 
precisely how far they can push us, in 
SALT or Africa, before we'll stand our 
ground. 

A lady with guts and gumption to match, 
Mary McCrory, said it like it is, when she 
wrote: 

“If he would put as much pressure on 
the Turks as he is putting on Congress, 
Jimmy Carter would have his repeal of the 
Turkish arms embargo handed to him on a 
silver platter. The President is the chief lob- 
byist for the dubious cause. . .” 

The whole of her indictment is attached. 
I am sure you have read it, but please read it 
again. All of it. Slowly out loud. Please. 

The Carter apologists argue that ‘Turkey 
has been punished enough" by the embargo. 
But as Mary McGrory reminds you, that em- 
bargo was never truly enforced by Kissinger 
and Ford, nor by Carter now. 

Remember when President Kennedy and 
Kruschchev stood “‘eyeball-to-eyeball" dur- 
ing the Cuban Missile Crisis, in the easier 
years before Cuba herself became a Soviet 
missile, and it was not Jack Kennedy but 
Kruschchey who “blinked” and backed 
down 

Well, when Dr. Kissinger faced the Turks, 
he winked; and when President Carter faces 
them now, he just shuts his eyes. 

And again, I’ve got nothing really against 
the Turks; they're as shrewd and tough 
traders as Yankees used to be, They play 
the Kremlin against the White House bril- 
liantly, like the children of divorced parents. 

As a nation, they are bankrupt, far more 
qualified for welfare than warfare—but 
that's not their fault. We push arms onto 
the Turks, harder than Turkish opium was 
ever pushed into America, arms they cannot 
afford, or use, except in Cyprus. 

We have tried to make them a nation of 
mercenaries, on grounds that somehow they 
might be a brief hurdle for the Red Army. 


What idiocy is that! You watched the Ger- 
man war machine at work; I was the first 
into Hiroshima after the A-bomb fell. Both 
of us know what the Soviets can and would 
do in a crunch, with nuclear weapons, or 
with their tidal wave of traditional hard- 
ware. 

And why this continuing bribing, begging, 
feckless tilt to the Turks, with no concern 
for the damage that does to an ally like 
democratic Greece, tested in two wars, and 
in the battle against Communism between 
those two wars. 


On what historic or combat evidence does 
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Nixon's General Haig argue that the Turks 
are more important or reliable than the 
Greeks to NATO? 

Even high school students know whose 
side the Turks were on in the two World 
Wars. 

And as for their combat record in Cyprus, 
where they used American weapons, planes 
and tanks and landing craft, even in Cyprus 
against little more than Home Guards and 
civilians, their brutal “Operation Atilla” was 
a fumbling fiasco. 

But to the victor still “belong the spoils.” 
We pressure the Israelis to surrender what 
they won in battle against equals, but we 
knuckle under to the Turks in Cyprus! 

Even Senators Byrd and McGovern couldn't 
swallow that without a conscience-stricken, 
skeptical amendment to the Senate surrender 
to "Karaborsa!" 

As you have known for 33 years, the House 
is far closer to “home” than the Senate. 

And Tiger, nobody has shed more blood, 
sweat and tears than you in defense of every 
basic American ideal, in pushing through 
new frontiers of science and technology with- 
out losing roots anchored firmly in those 
ideals. 

More than any man on The Hill, you have 
been the catalyst and the maestro who 
orchestrated America’s Space Program in 
times of wavering national will 

Please draw deep now from your unequaled 
experience in war and science and politics, 
before you vote to echo the Senate's signal 
to Ankara and Moscow: 

“If you just push us hard enough, we'll 
back down... .” 

Stay well, be wary, be wise, be Texan, yes, 
and be American! 

Very sincerely, 
JOHN REAGAN McCrary. 


[From the New York Post, July 17, 1978] 
Tuts Is No Year To HELP TURKEY 
(By Mary McGrory) 


If he would put as much pressure on the 
Turks as he is putting on Congress, Jimmy 
Carter would have his repeal of the Turkish 
arms embargo handed to him on a silver 
platter. 

The President is the chief lobbyist for the 
dubious cause. He invites groups of members 
to the White House for urgent briefings at- 
tended by the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, super-lawyer Clark Clifford 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Republicans 
receive phone calls from Supreme NATO 
Commander Alexander Haig. 

Turkey, they are told, has been ‘punished 
enough” for using U.S. arms to invade Cyprus 
in 1974, 

The issue has divided Democrats, who have 
just been through the wringer of the Mideast 
warplanes sales and are not eager to embark 
on election year ‘‘kamikaze missions” against 
their Greek constituencies. 

Turkey has been a sulking member of 
NATO since the embargo and what baffles 
some Democrats is that Carter is asking 
them to reward the Turks for bad conduct. 
Administration officials argue that the em- 
bargo hasn't worked and that a more indul- 
gent attitude towards the transgressors is the 
only way. 

If that's the case, some of them wonder, 
why don't we start being nice to Fidel Cas- 
tro? Surely our embargo against Cuba has 
not won hearts and minds in Havana. It has 
instead, provoked Castro to such irritating 
counter-measures as the dispatch of troops 
to Africa. But any mention of diplomatic 
recognition as an alternative approach is 
frowned on by the Carter Establishment. 

Turkey’s intrasigence on Cyprus—it still 
occupies 40 percent of the island, and, ac- 
cording to one European Human Rights in- 
vestigating team, is severely mistreating 
Greek islanders—is put forward as the clin- 
cher for coddling them. 
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“Turkey and Greece have been at each 
other's throat for centuries on Cyprus,” a 
White House official explained. “Our na- 
tional interest is involved in NATO.” 

Two prominent Senate doves, Frank 
Church and George McGovern, have been 
won over to this “realistic” approach, but 
otners are demanding to see a few cards from 
the Turks before they throw in their hands. 

Why would the Turks be any more willing 
to bend with U.S. arms than without them? 
The embargo was never total. We shipped 
them supplies through the back door of an 
overseas Pentagon branch office. Last year, 
Congress tried to bribe them into a show 
of flexibility by upping their covert allow- 
ance from $125 million to $175 million. They 
did not move an inch. 

Carter’s announcement of his intention to 
resume the full flow inspired them to invite 
battered Greek refugees back to Fama- 
gusta—to live under Turkish occupation. 

President Carter “reassured” a large dele- 
gation of Greek-Americans whom he invited 
to the White House last month that there has 
been absolutely no progress on Cyprus—as if 
this would dilute their rage over his broken 
campaign pledge to “couple the improvement 
in relations with Turkey with increased fair 
progress on the Cyprus issue.” 

If the Carter Administration has taken 
any steps to bring about the “coupling,” they 
have been well concealed. Our ambassador to 
Turkey, Ronald Squires, last January said his 
only “hope was that the embargo will be 
removed.” 

Assent of both Houses is required for re- 
peal. The Senate will go first, and the leader 
of the Greek forces, Sen. Paul S. Sarbanes (D- 
Md.), is hopeful that logic—and reminders of 
Jimmy Carter's call for morality in foreign 
policy—will win the day. 

Sarbanes, a freshman, is remembered for 
his dogged endeavors on the House Impeach- 
ment Committee. He is of Greek origin, but 
his friends say that if he had been among 
the troops outside Troy, he would not have 
been working on the fateful gift horse; he 
would have been throwing words over the 
wall. 

“He is leaflet-ing the Senate,” says a col- 
league. “Every time you meet him, he hands 
you some literature." 

Sarbanes says Carter has failed to use in- 
ternational leverage. NATO ambassadors 
should be routed, not to Capitol Hill, but to 
Ankara where the English and the Germans 
have special influence, to lean on the Turks. 

On & more immediate level, he believes 
that if Carter is willing to write off the Greek 
vote, his colleagues are not, The Admin- 
istration's high-powered spokesmen say it’s 
pragmatic to vote for repeal; but the Greek- 
American lobby, second only to the Jewish 
community in activism, is telling them it’s 
not, and it votes.@ 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON. MARTHA KEYS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Ms. KEYS. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
July 28, 1978, I was unavoidably absent 
from the House. Had I been present, I 
would have voted on matters coming be- 
fore the House as follows: 

“Yea” on rolicall No. 614, on final 
passage of H.R. 9400, Civil Rights of In- 
stitutionalized Person; 

“No” on rolicall No. 616, on an 
amendment that sought to delete provi- 
sions giving the Civil Rights Commis- 
Sion authority to study discrimination 
based on age or handcap status; 
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“No” on rolicall No. 617, on an 


amendment that prohibits the use of 
funds by the Civil Rights Commission to 
influence the passage or defeat of legis- 
lation before Congress or State legisla- 
tures, except when the Commission is 
requested to give an opinion.@ 


WAUKEGAN, ILL., HITS DRUG 
PEDDLERS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly, a very effective investigation of drug 
traffic and abuse was undertaken in 
Waukegan, Ill. This investigation dis- 
closed widespread trafficking in mari- 
huana and in some hard drugs. Expert 
investigative agents supplied by the 
Illinois Department of Law Enforcement 
cooperated with the Lake County State's 
attorney, Dennis Ryan, and with the 
police department of the city of Wauke- 
gan, headed by Chief Kenneth Ryck- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, the cooperative and 
combined efforts of State, county, and 
city law enforcement personnel resulted 
in apprehending substantial merchants 
in illegal drugs and in their ultimate 
trial and conviction. 

The Waukegan, News-Sun staff 
writer, Adrienne Drell, recounted the 
history of this major effort resulting in 
a roundup of the principal operators of 
an illegal drug business in Waukegan. 
This dramatic account should encourage 
many others throughout the country to 
follow a similar program of investigation 
and prosecution of those in the hard 
drug marketing business. In the Wauke- 
gan experience, the suppliers of cocaine, 
heroin, and marihuana were appre- 
hended and tried, and all but one were 
convicted. 

A similar effort should be undertaken 
here in Washington, D.C., where recent 
events indicate that hard drugs are 
quite prevalent and are used even by 
those who serve at the highest levels of 
Government, 


Mr. Speaker, the article from the 
News-Sun follows: 
[From the Waukegan, (Ill.,) News-Sun, July 
25, 1978] 
DRUG Bust Was MORE THAN A 
PUBLICITY STUNT 


(By Adrienne Drell) 


When 34 persons were arrested last August 
in what was called Waukegan’s biggest drug 
raid, some skeptics accused Officials of stag- 
ing a publicity stunt that would do little 
to curb the drug problem in the city. 

And when Mayor Bill Morris called many 
of the persons arrested “the slime of the 
world,” defense attorneys, already nettled 
by the press conferences and television 
cameras announcing the raid, reacted with 
rage. 

“How can he say that when no one has 
been found guilty in a court of law,” asked 
one lawyer, referring to Morris’ refusal to 
release the prisoners on bond. 

Now, almost a year later, most of the de- 
fendants have had their day in court. And 
while only 11 of those arrested received jail 
or prison terms, Officials feel the major 
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heroin suppliers in the area have been put 
out of business, and a dent—if not complete 
halt—put to the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in hard drug profits in Waukegan 
each year. 

“Heroin is insidious,” said Assistant 
State's Attorney Michael Conroyd. “Do you 
know what is does to a guy? It corrupts his 
life. As a result of this investigation and 
prosecutions, Waukegan police are in good 
shape. They have the reins. The pushers 
and dealers are very nervous, 

“They were pushing heroin in the streets 
like candy. Now they have to look over their 
shoulders because they know the Waukegan 
police will bust them immediately.” 

State's Attorney Dennis Ryan said the 
Waukegan drug network was certainly being 
forced out of business, “and if we only could 
find the source of heroin to the suppliers, 
we could do a lot to wipe out hard drugs 
altogether.” 

Policy Chief Kenneth Ryckman feels the 
city has obtained a good hold on containing 
its drug problem. 

“What has happened is that we definitely 
curbed drug traffickers," Ryckman said. “We 
discouraged them from doing business by 
hitting most of their prime sources and tak- 
ing away their runners.” 

Not every one agrees that drug traffic in 
Waukegan has been significantly slowed as 
a result of that late-summer crackdown. 
Street-wise sources have told The News-Sun 
that a lot of guys came in from Chicago right 
after the raids, some moving right in the next 
day. 

"When federal and state agents are work- 
ing in the city people are a little careful,” one 
source said, “but you would be surprised at 
the number of people who know who the 
agents are.” 

In May of 1977 when police first tackled 
the problem it seemed almost insurmount- 
able. Drugs were a suspected agent in much 
of the major crime in the city, but all mem- 
bers of the police force were too well known 
to make effective arrests—ones which in- 
cluded proof of “buys” and “sells”. 

So the Illinois Department of Law Enforce- 
ment’s investigative division was called in 
and arrangements made to send financial aid 
and two top agents to Waukegan. 

For the next three months the agents, 
Carlos Hevia and Paula Riccio went “‘under- 
cover.” The fragile blonde beauty of Riccio 
coupled with Hevia's fluency in Spanish 
seemed to dissolve all suspicion on the street. 
The pair did not look like “cops.” They fit 
easily into the world of young drug users. 

Their contact with law enforcement offi- 
cials was through one detective who spent 
days and nights keeping an eye on Hevia and 
Riccio, One of the agents’ first tasks was to 
establish links with 20 informants. Consid- 
ered the guts of the investigation, they re- 
main unidentified to all except select police- 
men. 

The informants helped the agents quickly 
finger the main target of the investigation— 
John Garner Lovelace, 51, of 1428 Kristan 
Ave., North Chicago. Lovelace was considered 
the major supplier of heroin in the area. 


After building up contacts and informa- 
tion for two months in late July, Riccio and 
Hevia made a “buy” from Lovelace working 
from their relationship with David Johnson, 
one of his key runners. 


On July 22 they went to Johnson’s North 
Chicago apartment around 7 p.m, where they 
agreed to purchase $500 worth of heroin. 

Next, Johnson went to a nearby grocery 
store and dialed Lovelace’s phone number. 
All three then returned to the apartment 
where shortly afterward they heard a car 
honk outside. 

Johnson left the apartment with Hevia and 
Riccio’s $500, and when he returned he 
handed them a bag with a brown chunky 
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powder inside. Laboratory tests disclosed it 
was heroin. 

While all this was taking place, a Waukegan 
policeman maintained surveillance on the 
transaction between the driver of the car, 
LaSandra Holmes, and Johnson. He then 
followed her to Lovelace’s home. Earlier, he 
had been behind Holmes as she drove from 
Lovelace’s apartment to Johnson's. 

Another month went by in which a series 
of drug purchases, including cocaine and 
marijuana, were concluded by agents. 
Finally, on Aug. 23, a plan was put into 
motion as 45 Waukegan policemen aided 
by 17 Illinois Department of Law Enforce- 
ment agents fanned out. 

Starting at 7 p.m. and continuing through 
the night and following days, 34 persons were 
taken into custody. 

Lovelace went on trial in March and was 
convicted of selling heroin to the agents. 
He later also pleaded guilty to an addi- 
tional count and was sentenced to two con- 
current prison terms of seven years. 

David Johnson, the star witness at Love- 
lace’s trial, admitted he was the middleman 
between the supplier and the agents. He is 
currently serving a two-to-six year prison 
term. 

Sentenced to three years in prison after 
pleading guilty to the delivery of heroin was 
Holmes, who was Lovelace’s girlfriend and 
“constant runner.” 

Of the 16 persons arrested on heroin 
charges in last year’s raid, eight others re- 
ceived jail or prison terms in addition to 
Lovelace, Holmes and Johnson. 

Because so much attention was focused on 
Lovelace, the state did not build up a solid 
case against another alleged supplier, William 
Lee “Click” Miller. 

Miller, who operates the Rib Pit at 702 
McAlister Ave. in Waukegan, was acquitted 
in December of delivering heroin to a police 
agent. 

Testifying at his jury trial was Dale 
Brown, the only informant whose identity 
was to be revealed by authorities. Brown was 
given a new identity and relocated after 
the trial. 

Last February, confident that Miller would 
return to his old habits, police brought 
in a new Illinois Department of Law Enforce- 
ment agent who allegedly made purchases 
from him. Miller is now awaiting trial on 
the charges. 

Of the eight persons arrested for delivery 
of cocaine, three were convicted and given 
probationary sentences, one was acquitted, 
two placed in a deferred prosecution pro- 
gram and two persons had charges against 
them dismissed because of weak cases. 

One of those arrested for delivery of co- 
caine was Waukegan fireman Chris Arnold 
Sorenson who lost his job, placed on five 
years probation after his conviction, fined 
$2,000 and ordered to pay back $840 as res- 
titution for costs of the investigation. 

Conroyd denied Sorenson was let off too 
easily. “It was only one buy,” he said. “It 
was his first arrest, and after all the guy 
lost his job, reputation and money. That is 
punishment enough.” 

Most of those arrested on possession of 
cocaine and marijuana charges were given 
probationary sentences and fines, but once 
again Conroyd said this was appropriate. 
“We want to get the pushers and suppliers,” 
he said. 

Both Conroyd and Ryckman feel the con- 
certed effort by law enforcement agencies 
has been a boon to the city. 

“The problem with narcotics is the effect 
users have on the community,” Ryckman 
said. “They don't just use narcotics. They 
are usually people not so well off, so society 
becomes their victim as they do robberies, 
burglaries and prey on us to substantiate 
their habit.” 

Conroyd, who left the state’s attorneys of- 
fice this week to practice law in Oregon, said 
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Waukegan could stay on top of the drug 
problem “as long as it uses its expertise and 
keeps it going.” 

“The people on the street . . . sure they'll 
deal, but they are susceptible now because 
the police have the ability to bust them,” he 
said. “These people do not have the expertise 
of a John Lovelace so they are bound to fail.” 

Ryan agrees. "If the police keep on it, the 
message will go out that it is difficult to oper- 
ate in Waukegan.”"@ 


GOVERNOR LONGLEY: YANKEE 
WHO TAMES BUREAUCRATS 


HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, this week’s 
edition of U.S. News & World Report 
carries on its ‘Editor's Page” an article 
by Marvin Stone on Maine’s exceptional 
Governor, James B. Longley. 

Governor Longley is the Nation’s only 
Independent Governor, and independ- 
ence has been the distinctive feature of 
his tenure in Augusta. In his one term in 
Office (he has declined to run for re- 
election, keeping a campaign promise 
made in 1974), Governor Longley has 
instituted a policy of careful fiscal man- 
agement and limited spending. This has 
not always won him supnort, but his 
steadfast dedication to his principles 
has earned him the respect of a great 
majority of Maine citizens. 

In his article, Marvin Stone wisely 
lets Governor Longley speak for himself 
on everything from politicians to limits 
on taxes. I urge my colleagues to read 
the article, which follows, and to seri- 
ously consider the Governor’s message: 

YANKEE WHO TAMES BUREAUCRATS 
(By Marvin Stone) 

It is worth anyone’s time to visit with 
James Longley, Maine's Governor for the 
past 314 years. For Jim Longley is one of a 
vanishing species—he brings a businessman’s 
hardheaded, Yankee realism to government. 

Longley was a wealthy insurance execu- 
tive when he was coaxed into running as an 
independent, pledging to serve one term. This 
promise he is keeping, much to the regret, 
it is said, of a majority of Maine's voters. 

When he took office, the state had suffered 
the largest deficit in its history and an 
even larger one threatened, unless Longley 
raised taxes by up to 100 million dollars. 
The state was run by entrenched, free- 
spending bureaucrats. “One of the things I 
found in government,” he says, “is that if 
there’s a door open for spending, it'll be 
spent.” 

He set about applying what he calls his 
bottom-line test: Who is the beneficiary of 
this spending? “And very frequently I found 
that the special interests and the bureaucracy 
were the beneficiaries. not the people.” 

Longley tightened the screws. He brought 
in top administrators, both Democrats and 
Republicans, The state’s payroll was pruned 
by almost 2,000 people, or 16 percent. Wel- 
fare rules were tightened, cheaters set adrift. 
Millions were saved on needless travel by 
officials, duplication in the departments 
eliminated. 

Much of this came only after prolonged 
head knocking with a recalcitrant Legisla- 
ture. The result? Maine ended this fiscal year 
with a surplus of 41 million dollars. In 
March, 20 million was returned to taxpay- 
ers. The governor has called a special ses- 
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sion of the Legislature for September to 
consider further tax relief. 

So Longley’s observations—and philoso- 
phy, if you will—are worthy of note. What 
follows is extracted from a lengthy conver- 
sation at the governor's residence in 
Augusta: 

CHIPPING AWAY AT PRIDE 


“Government is obsessed with the idea 
that it can be the great equalizer, that it 
can guarantee every man, woman and child 
the same pay, the same house, the same 
clothes, the same health care. Many of the 
welfare and unemployment checks we put 
into the mail only serve to chip away a little 
of the pride and dignity of the individual.” 


STANDARDS 


“Government is too often served by people 
who couldn't meet the standards government 
expects and requires in the business world 
and doesn’t always apply to itself." 


TOO MUCH INTRUSION 


“Washington has moved too much into 
state, local and private affairs. It has become 
almost an uncontrollable socialistic system 
that negates and inhibits individual initia- 
tive, pride and dignity. I don’t think many 
people really want to be on welfare, or on 
unemployment. But if our system encourages 
them to do that, we've got a self-defeating 
system. We had much catching up to do 
from the standpoint of humanitarian consid- 
erations, but we've gone overboard to the 
extent that it's now counterproductive. Al- 
though well-intentioned, he way Washing- 
ton has moved in has been unrealistic and 
expensive.” 

OVERREGULATION 


“I recognize Washington must sometimes 
intervene to prevent abuse of civil rights, but 
when government steps in, the tendency is to 
overregulate. It brings in guidelines, and the 
proliferation of agencies, and harassment, 
expense and waste. Sometimes I think the 
purpose is for more job perpetuation for 


bureaucrats than it is humanitarian,” 
FREE GIFTS 

“Gifts from Washington are not always 
free. I found that frequently money from 
Washington that came in grants and seed- 
money programs ended up costing the tax- 
payers money. A great many programs de- 
veloped under the Great Society [of Lyndon 
Johnson] ended up dumping costs on state 
and local governments. Frequently, I found 
that the special interests and the bureauc- 
racy were the beneficiaries more than the 
people. Much of the money that came from 
Washington really perpetuated a bureaucracy 
of university professors moonlighting.” 

WORK PROGRAMS 


“The federally financed work programs 
under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) have become political 
footballs and counterproductive. Contrast 
them with President Roosevelt's work pro- 
grams of the 1930s—the WPA, PWA and CCC, 
What Roosevelt did was to put people on 
productive jobs. They built roads. They built 
libraries—things that society can use. And it 
brought some dignity and kept some pride 
in the work ethic. I'm not suggesting that 
we put people to work digging ditches. But 
much better they dig ditches and feel like 
they've earned a paycheck than stand in a 
soup line with their hands out. We've gone 
one step lower than the soup lines. We say 
we'll give you money to buy liquor, beer, 
soup or whatever you want, even though 
jobs are available.” 

PROFESSIONAL POLITICIANS 


“After almost four years in government, I 
am convinced that the changes necessary to 
get America back on the course designed by 
our Founding Fathers cannot be entrusted 
solely to the two major political parties. We 
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must have more involvement by people and 
less control by politicians. Unfortunately, I 
feel that real party professionals, and too 
many politicians and elected officials, spend 
only about 10 percent of their time, or less, 
doing the jobs they were elected to do and a 
good 90 percent of their time seeking re- 
election or starting a new program that will 
help insure re-election at the expense of the 
taxpayers and more and more cancerous in- 
flation due to the malignant growth and 
expense of government bureaucracies.” 
BREAKS FOR BUSINESS 

“There is need for better understanding of 
business problems by lawmakers. It is sad 
and dangerous that politicians, too many 
legislators and members of Congress, feel 
that a tax break for business is not as po- 
litically popular as a social-welfare program. 
There are far too many people holding seats 
in legislatures who know absolutely nothing 
about business and who are far more in- 
terested in winning the next election than 
they are in looking to the future to improve 
the long-range economic stability of a state 
or nation.” 

LIMITS ON TAXES 

“California's Proposition 13, putting a limit 
on property taxes, is a message to elected 
officials that ‘you're not doing your jobs.’ 
It's a message to Officials that are spending 
and to bureaucrats that are taking ad- 
vantage of the spending. I think it’s a mod- 
ern Boston Tea Party. The concept of chang- 
ing laws by petition and referendum [by 
which Proposition 13 was adopted] is nota 
new one in America but one which I submit 
has been underutilized. The real changes 
are going to come in America through a 
combination of an independent movement 
that will make the two parties more re- 
sponsive to the will of the people and 
through a far greater utilization of the peti- 
tion and referendum process to amend our 
Constitution and change our laws.” 

AMERICANS WAKING UP 

“What is happening in America today is 
not 50 much a disenchantment with the two 
political parties, although that’s part of it. 
What's happening is more of a realization 
of the working men and women, the middle 
Americans, that they’re the ones being im- 
pacted adversely with inflation and taxes, 
And inflation is a tax. To the extent that it 
erodes purchasing power, it’s a tax.” 

Editor’s postscript: As noted previously, 
Governor Longley will not run for re-elec- 
tion this November, honoring his pledge of 
four years ago. He would prefer to return 
to the business world. 

We asked him what his reaction would be 
if the President invited him to bring his 
talents to Washington, to serve the nation 
as he has served Maine. His response: “I 
hope I am not confronted with having to 
make that decision.” 

For the nation’s sake, Jimmy Carter could 
do a lot worse than putting the governor 
to work.@ 


DAN BENEDICT 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, on May 26, 
1978, Mr. Dan Benedict, district clerk 
for the U.S. Western Judicial District of 
Texas passed away, a victim of cancer. 
Dan was well known to me, because his 
wife Lil, who had come to Washington 
many years ago to work on the Hill with 
the Hon. Ben Guill, then with Clark 
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Fisher finally came to work in my of- 
fice after a number of years away from 
the Hill. 

Dan was one of the finest Americans 
I have ever known. He finished a career 
in the U.S. Army and then continued 
his public service with the Western 
Judiciary District of Texas in San An- 
tonio. So that all will know of what Dan 
gave of himself to that job, I am placing 
in the Record the remarks of two of the 
Judges from that district commenting 
on Dan Benedict’s loyal service to his 
country. 

REMARKS OF JUDGE WILLIAM S. SESSIONS IN 
Open Court, May 26, 1978 

The Court notes, with sadness, that the 
United States District Clerk for the Western 
District of Texas, Mr. Dan Benedict, passed 
this morning at eight o’clock in San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

He was the Chief United States District 
Clerk for the Western District for several 
years. I'm not sure how many. It seems to 
me it must have been 

The CLERK, Ten years this August. 

Mrs. Boykin says it was ten years this 
August. 

This Court had the privilege of working 
with Mr. Benedict when I was United States 
Attorney, and also with him when I came 
to the Bench. 

Mr. Benedict always extended every cor- 
diality and every possible thing he could do 
to cooperate with this Court. The service 
that he has rendered to the District, of 
course, shows itself over the largest United 
States District Court in the country, because 
there are divisions—there are seven divisions 
within the Western District. 

Mr. Benedict has been responsible for the 
management and administration of each of 
those districts in terms of the Clerk's re- 
sponsibilities. He has done it very effec- 
tively, very efficiently. 

He also served as a literal right-hand man 
to the Honorable Adrian A. Spears in the 
renovation of the present United States 
courthouse in San Antonio, Texas. 

The history of that courthouse is most un- 
usual, because it was the building which was 
built in 1968 to house the American pavilion 
of the Hemisfair. It was a beautiful building, 
but it lay vacant and unused for several 
years. And through the insistence of the 
Honorable Adrian A. Spears and the Honor- 
able Henry Gonzalez, the congressman from 
San Antonio, the building was purchased by 
the Federal Government and renovated, 

And at that point, Mr. Benedict became an 
overseer, along with the General Services 
Administration, on the renovation, the de- 
sign, the furnishings of that building. So 
that in addition to his responsibilities as 
United States District Clerk, he shared that 
and shouldered that load for some four years. 

And, of course, the building now stands as 
a monument to his abilities and those of 
Judge Spears and the G.S.A., therefore decid- 
ing how properly to build the court building. 

Those of you who are in this courtroom 
may not have been there, but if you have not, 
when you’re in San Antonio, you should go by 
and look. It’s on the Hemisfair Plaza. And 
when you look at it, you will know that a 
great portion of that is directly attributable 
to Mr. Benedict and the foresight that he had 
and the taste that he had, the ability to plan 
and administer. 

So he will be sorely missed. I'm confident 
there will be appropriate services for Mr. 
Benedict. I do not know now the exact time 
of the services, but I'm sure there will be 
additionally a memorial service for him, and 
those minutes of that service will be spread 
on the record of this Court in this division in 
honor and remembrance of Mr. Benedict. 
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In THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF Texas, SAN AN- 
TONIO DIVISION 


COURT'S REMARKS AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF PROCEEDINGS HELD, MAY 31, 1978 


Judge ADRIAN A. SPEARS. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I want to take just a moment this 
morning to make a statement about Dan 
Benedict. I was out of the state last Thurs- 
day when he passed away, and I didn’t re- 
turn until late Monday afternoon. So, yes- 
terday was the first day that I was back 
in the office since he had died. 

Mr. Maverick, I want to thank you for 
filling in at the Naturalization Ceremonies. 
I know you were a friend of Dan Benedict’s, 
and I know that you would like to have 
been at his funeral. Naturalization proceed- 
ings, of course, pose an entirely different 
problem with the court. The Immigration au- 
thorities send out a hundred or more no- 
tices for people to appear. This is a big day 
for those who are going to become citizens, 
and they prepare for it, have members of 
their family and friends come with them, 
and I felt that I knew Dan Benedict well 
enough to know that he woud think the ap- 
propriate thing to do was to continue with 
that. 

The three courts were otherwise closed 
down yesterday in his memory, but I had 
not had an opportunity to publicly state 
my feelings about it, and, for the record, 
I would like to make this statement: Dan 
Benedict's death will leave a void that will 
be extremely difficult to fill. He was not only 
a fine gentleman but he was also a dedi- 
cated public servant, having served this dis- 
trict well for ten years. In addition to his 
other accomplishments, he appeared on nu- 
merous occasions as a faculty member for 
the Federal Judicial Center and also for the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts in the training of newly appointed 
clerks and other staff members of the Clerk's 
Offices throughout the nation. 

I know that I speak for each judge in 
this district as well as for all of the other 
court officials with whom Mr. Benedict 
worked, including the deputy clerks serving 
in our seven divisions when I express deep- 
est sympathy to Mrs. Benedict and the other 
members of his famiy. 

We are all going to miss him, and when 
court adjourns today, it will do so out of 
respect for his memory.@ 


SUMMARY OF REVENUE ACT OF 
1978 


HON. BOB CARR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. CARR. Mr. Speaker, all of my col- 
leagues and many of their constituents 
are deeply interested in the provisions of 
H.R. 13511, the Revenue Act of 1978, as 
approved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Accordingly, I am inserting the com- 
mittee staff’s summary of this bill into 
the RECORD: 

SUMMARY OF H.R. 13511, As AMENDED 

PREFACE 

This document is a summary of the prin- 
cipal provisions of H.R. 13511, the Revenue 
Act of 1978, as ordered reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on July 27, 1978. 
The Committee ordered H.R. 13511 favorably 
reported with amendments by a record vote 
25-12. 

In view of the significant revisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code included in this 
legislation, the limitations of attempting to 
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describe such revisions properly in a “sum- 
mary” should be borne in mind. The official 
report of the Committee on Ways and Means 
is the ultimate legislative and interpretative 
authority. This document is prepared for the 
use of Members of Congress and their staffs, 
and is intended to serve only as a convenient 
condensation of the bill's principal provi- 
sions. 
TITLE I. INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 
A. Taz reductions and extensions 


The individual tax brackets would be 
widened by 6 percent of taxable income in 
excess of the zero bracket amount. Also, 
there would be rate cuts in certain brackets. 

In addition, the zero bracket amount ($2,- 
200 for single persons and $3,200 for married 
couples) would be increased to $2,300 for 
single persons and $3,400 for married couples. 
This has essentially the same effect as a 
comparable increase in the standard deduc- 
tion would have had under prior law. 

B. Personal exemption and general tax credit 


The present $750 personal exemption for 
each taxpayer and dependent would be in- 
creased to $1,000, The general tax credit, 
which equals the greater of (1) $35 for each 
personal exemption or (2) 2 percent of the 
first $9,000 of taxable income in excess of the 
zero bracket amount, would be allowed to ex- 
pire at the end of 1978. 

C. Earned income credit 


The earned income credit would be changed 
in three respects. First, the credit allowed 
would be equal to the lower of (a) 10 per- 
cent of earned income or (b) the maxi- 
mum credit amount ($400) minus 10 percent 
of the amount by which adjusted gross in- 
come or earned income, whichever is larger, 
exceeds $4,000. Second, items which are ex- 
cluded from adjusted gross income would 
no longer be excluded from earned income 
eligible for the credit. Third, taxpayers eli- 
gible for the credit would be married couples 
and surviving spouses who have a child living 
with them, and unmarried heads of house- 
hold who maintain a household for a child. 
These changes are intended to make it easier 
for taxpayers to compute the credit and to 
provide the necessary information on the 
tax retticn to enable the Internal Revenue 
Service to allow the credit to taxpayers who 
qualify but do not take advantage of the 
credit on their tax return. 

In addition, the earned income credit 
which is due to expire on December 31, 1978, 
would be made permanent. 

D. Itemized deductions 


1. State-local nonbusiness gasoline taxes.— 
The provision of present law which permits 
itemized deductions for State and local taxes 
on gasoline, diesel, and other motor fuels not 
used in business or investment activities 
would be repealed. 

2. Political contributions.—The provision 
of present law which permits itemized deduc- 
tions for certain political contributions up 
to $100 per year ($200 in the case of a joint 
return) would be repealed. The provision of 
present law which permits an income tax 
credit equal to one-half of such political con- 
tributions, but not more than $25 ($50 in the 
case of a joint return), would be retained. 

3. Medical expenses.—The provision of 
present law which permits itemized deduc- 
tions for one-half the cost of medical and 
hospitalization insurance premiums (up to 
$150), without regard to the general limita- 
tion that medical expenses are deductible 
only to the extent exceeding three percent of 
adjusted gross income, would be repealed. 
In addition, the special limitation in present 
law which permits deduction of medicine and 
drug costs only to the extent the costs ex- 
ceed one percent of adjusted gross income 
would be repealed. Also, under this re- 
vision only insulin and prescription medicine 
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and drugs would be eligible for the medical 
expense deduction. 


As a result of these modifications, the full 
amount of medical and hospitalization in- 
surance premiums, the costs of prescription 
medicine and drugs (and nonprescription in- 
sulin), and other qualifying medical ex- 
penses would be deductible to the extent that 
they exceed three percent of adjusted gross 
income. 


E. Unemployment compensation 


The current exclusion from taxable income 
for unemployment compensation paid pur- 
suant to government programs would be 
phased out at higher levels of income, The 
amount of unemployment compensation ex- 
cluded would be reduced by one-half of the 
excess of gross income (including unemploy- 
ment compensation) over $20,000 for single 
taxpayers, and generally over $25,000 for mar- 
ried taxpayers. 


F. Deferred compensation 


Employees and independent contractors 
performing services for a State or local gov- 
ernment or the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration would be able to defer annually 
an amount equal to the lesser of $7,500 or 
33% percent of their currently includible 
compensation, In cases where amounts less 
than these limitations are deferred, a limited 
catch-up would be available during the 
three-year period preceding retirement. In 
addition, compensation deferred under un- 
funded deferred compensation plans main- 
tained by taxable employers would be sub- 
ject to the principles of law in effect on 
February 1, 1978. Finally, the rules for the 
deductibility of employees’ deferred compen- 
sation would be extended to deferred pay- 
ments for services performed by independent 
contractors. 


G. Cajeteria plans 


Participants in nondiscriminatory “cafe- 
teria" plans (welfare benefit plans which 
permit participants to choose which fringe 
benefits they want purchased with employer 
contributions) would not have taxable in- 
come to the extent that they elect to have 
employer contributions applied to purchase 
nontaxable benefits (e.g., accident and health 
benefits or groun-term life insurance in an 
amount less than $50,000). Participants 
would have taxable income to the extent that 
they elect to have employer contributions ap- 
plied to purchase taxable benefits or they 
elect to receive cash or other property in Heu 
of fringe benefits. A special rule is provided 
to insure that accident and health benefits 
are provided on a nondiscriminatory basis. 


H, Cash and deferred profit-sharing plans 


Amounts that a participant in a quali- 
fied, nondiscriminatory “cash and deferred" 
profit-sharing plan (a plan which permits 
participants to elect to defer part, or all, of 
the profit-sharing contribution to be made 
by the employer for the year) elects to defer 
and have paid into the trust under the plan 
would not be taxable to the participant in 
the year of deferral, In determining quali- 
fied status of a plan, relevant revenue rul- 
ings relating to nondiscrimination and 
treatment of these plans as qualified profit- 
sharing plans, which had been issued prior 
to January 1, 1972, would apply. The sub- 
stance of this provision is contained in 
H.R. 9251, as passed by the House and 
Senate, except that the provision of H.R. 
9251 would terminate on January 1, 1980, 
and would apply only to plans in existence 
on June 27, 1974. 

I. Effective Date 

In general, the provisions of Title I would 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1978. 

TITLE II. TAX SHELTER PROVISIONS 
A. Changes in at-risk rules 


The at-risk loss restriction provision of 
present law, which now applies to four spe- 
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cified activities (farming, oil and gas, motion 
pictures, and equipment leasing), would be 
extended to apply to all activities except real 
estate. In light of the broadened application 
of this provision, the partnership at-risk 
loss restriction would be repealed. 

This provision (now applicable to indi- 
viduals, trusts, estates, subchapter S cor- 
porations, and personal holding companies) 
would also be made applicable to any closely 
held corporation in which five or fewer indi- 
viduals own more than 50 percent of the 
stock. 

In addition, the provision would be modi- 
fied to provide for recapture of previously 
allowed deductions where there were with- 
drawals of amounts originally placed at risk. 

In general, these changes in the at-risk 
rules would apply to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1978. 


B. Partnership provisions 


A civil penalty would be imposed on & 
partnership for failure to file (or late filing 
of) a partnership return. Also, the general 
three-year period of limitations under pres- 
ent law (in which a person may be assessed 
additional income tax for a particular year) 
would be extended to four years after the 
date the partnership return is filed with re- 
spect to income, deduction and credit items 
which have been passed through from cer- 
tain partnerships to that person. This pro- 
vision would only apply to partnerships sub- 
ject to registration or reporting requirements 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

In general, the partnership provisions 
would apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1978. 


TITLE III. BUSINESS TAX REDUCTIONS 
A. Corporate rate reductions 


The corporate tax rate applicable to the 
first bracket of taxable income ($0-$25,000) 
would be reduced from 20 percent to 17 per- 
cent. The rate applicable to the second 
bracket ($25,000-$50,000) would be reduced 
from 22 percent to 20 percent. 

In addition, two additional brackets would 
be created. The corporate tax rate applicable 
to the third bracket ($50,000-$75,000) would 
be 30 percent and the rate applicable to the 
fourth bracket ($75,000-$100,000) would be 
40 percent. Finally, taxable income in excess 
of $100,000 would be taxed at 46 percent 
(rather than 48 percent as under present 
law). 

In general, these corporate rate reductions 
would apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1978. 


B. Investment credit modifications 


The present 10-percent investment credit 
and the $100,000 used property limitation 
scheduled to expire at the end of 1980, wouid 
be made permanent. In addition, the 50- 
percent limitation on the amount of invest- 
ment credit that can be used to reduce tax 
liability in excess of $25,000 for any taxable 
year would be increased to 90 percent, phased 
in at an additional 10 percent per year. Fi- 
nally, eligible property for purposes of the 
investment tax credit would be expanded to 
include rehabilitation expenditures with re- 
spect to existing industrial and commercial 
buildings (including retail structures and 
warehouses). It would not apply to residen- 
tial property. The credit would be available 
for eligible rehabilitation expenditures in- 
cured after December 31, 1978. 


C. Investment credit for pollution 
control facilities 


The full investment credit would be 
allowed for pollution control facilities which 
are eligible for an election to use 5-year 
amortization, except to the extent the facil- 
ity has been financed with tax-exempt 
industrial development bonds. Under pres- 
ent law, the investment credit on pollution 
control facilities for which the taxpayer 
elects 5-year amortization is limited to one- 
half of the credit that otherwise would be 
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available. In general, this provision would 
apply to property acquired by the taxpayer 
after December 31, 1978. 

D. Targeted jobs credit 


A permanent tax credit of 50 percent of 
FUTA wages (the first $6,000 of wages per 
employee) for the first year of employment 
and 1624 percent of such wages for the sec- 
ond year of employment would be provided 
for hiring: (1) AFDC recipients who regis- 
ter for the WIN program, (2) recipients of 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI), (3) 
handicapped individuals, (4) individuals of 
ages 18 through 24 who are members of 
households receiving food stamps, (5) Viet- 
nam veterans, who are members of house- 
holds receiving food stamps, (6) recipients 
of general assistance for 30 or more days, 
and (7) individuals of ages 16 through 18 
who are participants in a high school or 
vocational school sponsored work-study or 
cooperative education program. Wages eli- 
gible for the credit would be limited to 20 
percent of the total FUTA wages paid by an 
employer. 

The current general jobs tax credit would 
be allowed to expire at the end of 1978. 

The Secretaries of Treasury and Labor 
would be required to submit & report to Con- 
gress by June 30, 1981, on the effectiveness 
of the general jobs credit in stimulating 
employment in 1977 and 1978 and of the 
targeted jobs credit, as provided in this bill, 
in improving the employment situation of 
the targeted groups. 


E. Increase limit on small issues of industrial 
development bonds 


The small issues limitation on industrial 
development bonds would be increased from 
$5 million to $10 million for capital expendi- 
tures made over a 6-year period for a proj- 
ect. In general, this provision would apply to 
obligations issued after December 31, 1978, 
in taxable years ending after such date. 


F. Small business provisions 


1. Subchapter S provisions, Three modifi- 
cations would be made with respect to sub- 
chapter S corporations: (1) fifteen or fewer 
shareholders would be allowed for its initial 
election; (2) husbands and wives owning 
subchapter S corporation stock, regardless of 
how the stock is held, would be treated as 
one shareholder for purposes of determining 
whether the subchapter S shareholder limi- 
tation has been complied with; and (3) a 
subchapter S election would be allowed to be 
made at any time during the first 75 days 
of the current taxable year or at any time 
during the preceding taxable year. 

2. Small business corporation stock—A 
corporation would be permitted to issue up 
to $1,000,000 of section 1244 stock (as op- 
posed to the $500,000 limitation of present 
law) potentially subject to ordinary loss 
treatment. The maximum amount treated as 
an ordinary loss from the sale or exchange of 
section 1244 stock for a taxable year would 
increase to $50,000 ($100,000 in the case of a 
joint return). In addition, the requirement 
that the section 1244 stock be issued pur- 
suant to a plan would be repealed. 

8. Special depreciation rules for small 
business.—The additional first year deprecia- 
tion allowance (sec. 179) would be modified 
in three respects. First, the percentage allow- 
able would be increased from 20 percent to 
25 percent. Second, the base amount for the 
cost of eligible depreciable tangible property 
would be increased from $10,000 to $20,000 
(in the case of a joint return, the amount 
would be increased from $20,000 to $40,000). 
As & result of these two changes, the amount 
deductible would be increased from $2,000 
(20 percent of $10,000) to $5,000 (25 percent 
of $20,000). In the case of a joint return, 
the amount deductible would be increased 
from $4,000 (20 percent of $20,000), to $10,000 
(25 percent of $40,000). Third, the provision 
would be made applicable only to a taxpayer 
whose adjusted basis in depreciable assets 
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as of the beginning of the taxable year did 
not exceed $1 million. 

4. Effective dates.—In general, these small 
business provisions would apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1978. The 
provision relating to small business corpora- 
tion stock would apply to stock issued after 
the date of enactment. 


G. Accrual accounting for farming 
corporation 


The family corporation exception to the 
rules which require that certain farming cor- 
porations use an accrual method of account- 
ing and capitalize preproductive period ex- 
penses would be extended to cover certain 
corporations that are controlled by two or 
three families. 

In addition, farmers, florists, and nurseries 
on an accrual method would not be required 
to take inventories of growing crops into ac- 
count in computing taxable income unless 
these taxpayers are required by statute to 
capitalize preproductive period expenses. 
Further, farmers, florists, and nurseries who 
are currently using an accrual method of ac- 
counting, but who are not required by 
statute to use such a method of accounting, 
would be allowed until 1981 to change to the 
cash method of accounting. 

In general, these provisions would apply 
to taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1977. 


H. Five-year amortization for low-income 
rental housing 


A 3-year extension of the special 5-year 
amortization rule for certain expenditures to 
rehabilitate low income rental housing would 
be provided (i.e., until January 1, 1982). Un- 
der the special amortization rules for certain 
low-.ncome rental property, taxpayers may 
elect to amortize up to $20,000 of certain 
rehabilitation expenditures, on a per dwell- 
ing unit basis, over a period of 60 months if 
the additions or improvements have a useful 
life of 5 years or more. 


TITLE IV. CAPITAL GAINS 
A. Alternative capital gains tax 


The election for individuals to have the 
first $50,000 of long-term capital gains taxed 
at an alternative rate of 25 percent would be 
repealed, effective for taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1978. 


B. Minimum and mazimum tar 


Capital gains would be removed from the 
list of tax preferences for individuals, cor- 
porations, estates and trust under both the 
minimum and maximum taxes, effective for 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1978. This change would reduce the maxi- 
mum rate of tax on capital gains to 36 
percent. 


C. Alternative minimum taz on capital gains 


An alternative minimum tax would be pro- 
vided at the rate of 10 percent on the ex- 
cluded one-half of an individual’s long-term 
capital gains, reduced by a $10,000 exemp- 
tion. This alternative minimum tax would be 
imposed only to the extent this tax exceeds 
the individual's regular tax liability. The 
alternative minimum tax base excludes any 
capital gain realized on the sale or exchange 
of an individual’s principal residence. 

Under the bill, individuals who realize 
capital gains would compute their regular 
tax liability and compare this amount with 
that calculated under the alternative mini- 
mum tax on capital gains. The individual’s 
tax liability would be the greater of these 
amounts plus the amount of the existing 
minimum tax (which would continue to 
apply to tax preferences other than capital 
gains). 

D. Inflation adjustment 


Taxpayers would be allowed to adjust the 
basis of certain capital assets upward by the 
rate of inflation. For eligible assets sold after 
December 31, 1979, the basis adjustment 
would refiect the rate of inflation indicated 
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by the consumer price index for the holding 
period of the asset. However, the adjustment 
would be made only with respect to increases 
in the consumer price index occurring after 
December 31, 1979. In general, assets eligible 
for the basis adjustment would be corporate 
stock, real estate, and tangible personal 
property. 

E. Exclusion of gain on sale of residences 


An individual, regardless of age, could elect 
to exclude from gross income $100,000 of any 
gain realized on the sale or exchange of his 
or her principal residence. The exclusion 
would apply only once in a taxpayer's life- 
time, and would be available only if the 
present nonrecognition treatment for roll- 
overs is not elected. In addition, the exclu- 
sion would apply with respect to gain realized 
on the sale or exchange of a principal resi- 
dence which the taxpayer has owned and 
occupied as his or her principal residence for 
the two-year period which immediately pre- 
cedes the sale. The exclusion would apply 
to sales or exchanges after July 26, 1978. 

The provision of present law relating to 
gain realized on the sale of a principal resi- 
dence by a taxpayer 65 and over would be 
repealed. 

If an individual realizes gain in excess of 
the amount excludible, the taxpayer's gain 
would be reduced prior to the application of 
the present law deduction of one-half of the 
individual's long-term capital gain. 


F. Nonrecognition of gain on certain 
residential sales 


An individual could elect not to recognize 
gain on the sale of more than one principal 
residence within an 18-month period (rather 
than the present law limit of one “rollover” 
during the 18-month period), if a replace- 
ment principal residence is purchased and 
occupied within that period, and if each sale 
and purchase is attributed to the individual's 
relocation for the convenience of his or her 
employer. Gain not recognized on any sale 
would reduce the individual's tax basis for 
each of his or her new residences. 

G. Capital gains tar study 

The Treasury Department would be re- 
quired to prepare, and submit to Congress, 
by September 30, 1981, a report on the effec- 
tiveness of the reductions of both the indi- 
vidual and the corporate capital gains tax 
rates in stimulating investment and increas- 
ing the rate of economic growth. The report 
also is to include a study of the effects of 
these reductions on the growth of employ- 
ment and on income tax revenues. 


TENTATIVE REVENUE EFFECT OF H.R, 13511 AS ORDERED 
REPORTED 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 
Calendar 
1979 


Individual... ..... —$10, 464 1 (65.5) —$12, 033 
Corporate 23. —4, 969 
Capital gains 2... .. 
Individual 
Corporate = —104 
(100.0) —19, 243 


1 Figures in parentheses are in percent. 
_ 2 The revenue estimates do not take account of any changes 
in economic activity in response to the tax change. 


Source: Joint Committee on Taxation, July 27, 1978.@ 


THE WHITE HOUSE DRUG SCANDAL 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, recent re- 
ports in the media make it clear that 
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criminal drug use is widespread and per- 
sistent at the White House. 

These are not the allegations of dis- 
gruntled political enemies. One of the 
principal reports concerning this drug 
use by the President’s staff and visitors 
to the White House came from Dr. Peter 
Bourne, a close friend of the President 
and, until his recent resignation because 
of a drug-related episode, the President’s 
chief adviser on drugs. 

The fact that the President, in an un- 
precedented move, had to tell his senior 
staff members to stop breaking the law 
lends further weight to the allegations. 

Each day brings forth new facets of 
this case. Newspapermen have openly 
stated that they have long been aware of 
illegal drug use among members of the 
White House staff. But the story has been 
covered up, because, according to the 
newspapermen, they too use illegal 
drugs—often in the company of White 
House aides. 

Reporters have said they are afraid 
of being called “hypocritical” if the 
names of White House drug users are 
publicized. But maybe more to the point, 
as one reporter acknowledged, the re- 
porters themselves are afraid of losing 
their jobs because of the widespread use 
of drugs in the Washington press corps. 

Quite frankly, I think there is a pro- 
fessional responsibility on the part of 
news people to report the facts of any 
law violation, whether they agree with 
the law that is broken or not. Selective 
covering up of illegal activity—in this 
case, drug abuse among White House 
aides and their reporter associates—is an 
abuse of the public trust in our pro- 
fessional news corps. 

Drug use or abuse among top White 
House aides and reporters has a great 
impact upon national policy and public 
opinion. The public deserves to know 
just what aides and what reporters are 
users. 

Patrick Oster of the Chicago Sun 
Times recently wrote a commentary in 
which he claims that illegal drug use has 
been observed on the White House lawn, 
during a picnic there, and on Presiden- 
tial trips. 

Mr. Oster claims to know the names 
of two White House aides who use illegal 
drugs. He will not give those names. But 
what about the public’s right to know? 

I would like to include the Chicago 
Sun Times article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Chicago Sun Times, July 25, 1978] 
THE UNTOLD: CARTER STAFF DRUG USE 
(By Patrick Oster) 

WaASHINGTON.—Since the news broke that 
Dr. Peter G. Bourne was supplying drug pre- 
scriptions to members of the White House 
staff, the primary topic among the press 
corps has been about who on the President's 
staff smokes or snorts what. 

Some talk is more informed than the rest 
because of a fact that some members of the 
public might find peculiar: Many reporters 
who cover the White House have tried or 
used drugs themselves, sometimes socially 
with members of the White House staff. 

This makes them uneasy about disclosing 
staff drug use, as Sun-Times interviews with 
reporters showed. Some said they'd feel more 
than mildly hipocritical about putting pub- 
lic heat on White House staffers for activities 
they themselves condone or engage in. 
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Other said they regard drug use, which 
in this case involves marijuana and cocaine 
rather than hard drugs, as a private matter, 
not a newsworthy event. That holds true, 
some maintain, even though such use is a 
violation of the law, a law some regard as 
unwise. 

Still others, perhaps fearing reprisals from 
named staffers, wondered aloud whether their 
own jobs might be jeopardized if their drug 
use was made known. 

In effect, the reporters who could write the 
most authoritative account of White House 
drug habits are engaging in a coverup of a 
story that undoubtedly would disturb many 
Americans, not to mention Jimmy Carter 
himself. 

This hesitancy to divulge names extends to 
this reporter, who though not a marijuana 
or cocaine user, learned with certainty and 
not too much difficulty the names of White 
House staffers, including at least two on the 
senior staff who have been marijuana users, 

Other reporters, notably James Wooten 
of the New York Times, have also done some 
digging but have turned up merely numbers 
of users, not names, 

(Bourne, the President's resigned chief 
health adviser, engaged in a little hedging 
himself, telling Wooten that there was a 
“high incidence” of marijuana use among 
White House staff and “occasional” use of 
cocaine by “a few” presidential employes.) 

Though not mandated by White House 
policy, disclosure of staffers’ names would 
almost surely mean their dismissal. And 
under the circumstances, many reporters 
find themselves (this one included) wonder- 
ing whether such a story is justified. Perhaps 
the situation would be different if one staff 
member, on the records, named another as a 
user. But as it stands, the concerns of pri- 
vacy, and the potential for ruining a person’s 
career and, to lesser extent, all pressure for 
discretion—censorship, if you will—despite 
what many reporters regard as the unwaver- 
ing credo of journalism: The people have a 
right to know. 

Ignoring this story, however, may not be 
up to this reporter or reporters who have 
shared a joint with this staffer or snorted 
coke with that official. 

Other reporters, including some from High 
Times magazine, an unorthodox organ of the 
drug-users’ community, are pursuing the 
story, some perhaps intent on showing that 
use of recreational drugs is as American as 
apple pie. 

The Washington bureau of a major tele- 
vision network has also been assigned a story 
on “drug use in official Washington,” an as- 
signment that one bureau reporter said could 
be covered quite well by interviewing just 
the network's Washington correspondents. 

If stories emerge on White House drug 
use, Carter will face a political crisis perhaps 
equal to the debacle that followed disclo- 
sures about Bert Lance’s banking practices. 
Figures on recreational drug use among 
Americans show about 25 million have tried 
marijuana at least once, and about 10 million 
are regular users. And support for decrimi- 
nalization, of “grass” and other soft drugs is 
growing. (Carter himself favors marijuana 
decriminalization, an idea that has caught 
on in about 10 states.) 

But sentiment among voters remains 
strong against recreational drugs, particular- 
ly cocaine, largely because it violates the 
law. The straitlaced Carter, a born-again 
Christian, shares this hard view having told 
senior staffers Monday that future drug use 
would be a ground for dismissal (while side- 
stepping what he’d do about past use.) 

However, within the White House staff, 
which includes many young, progressive peo- 
ple, use in the past has been anything but 
discrete. On presidential trips, for example, 
and on the White House lawn during this 
year’s Fourth of July fireworks celebration, 
marijuana’s pungent smell has filled the 
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air—despite (or because of) the presence of 
reporters. 

In a sense, the casualness that has char- 
acterized such use is a reflection of what's 
going on in society at large, where, amid a 
lot of other crises, busts for “grass” use 
don’t seem all that important to many. 

Carter and his top aides clearly have been 
unnerved by the Bourne episode and its 
aftermath and are hoping that the land mine 
of further disclosures will not blow up in 
their faces. 

That hope seems a thin one, however, given 
the press congressional interest in the topic. 
When staffers’ names are disclosed, Carter's 
moral outrage and tough talk about firing 
may prove of no avail. And the beleaguered 
President, increasingly accused of incompe- 
tence, may find himself trying to persuade 
the American public that he is not a bum- 
bling John Calvin among the hippies.@ 


CNI OPPOSES INCREASED SUGAR 
PRICES 


HON. RAYMOND F. LEDERER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. LEDERER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues in the 
House a recent news release by the Com- 
munity Nutrition Institute in opposition 
to any further increases in the domestic 
price of sugar. Unfortunately, legisla- 
tion now under consideration by both 
Houses of Congress, in particular H.R. 
14862 and S. 2990, would serve only to 
increase the domestic price of sugar. The 
press release is as follows: 
CNI Opposes INCREASED SUGAR PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Community Nu- 
trition Institute, a private nonprofit nutri- 
tion and food advocacy group, today an- 
nounced that it vigorously opposes any 
further increases in the domestic price of 
sugar. 

Due to the provisions of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1977, domestic prices are 
currently maintained at over twice the world 
price. This level of support already costs 
sugar users nearly two billion dollars an- 
nually and higher levels will add to this bill 
$300 million for every added cent. “Further 
increases are simply beyond reason”, stated 
Ellen Haas, Director of CNI’s Consumer 
Division. 


The group stated that a limitation must 
be placed on the amount of money one pro- 
ducer is able to collect through the support 
program and it suggested acceptance of the 
Administration’s figure of $50,000. Data have 
shown that at this level only two beet pro- 
ducers will be limited in income payments 
in addition to a small handful of the largest 
cane growers. 

Use of the parity index for escalating price 
supports also drew fire from CNI. The index 
leads to arbitrary and totally unwarranted 
support price changes, the group said, in that 
factors completely unrelated to sugar pro- 
duction or farmer income are heavily 
weighted. 

For example, had feeder livestock, which 
account for 11.7 of the index and which have 
risen nearly 50 percent during the last, not 
been included in adjustment calculations, 
the government loan level would have only 
been increased to 14.1¢ per lb., instead of the 
14.65 cent level recently imposed. ““Consum- 
ers will pay about $150 million more for 
sugar this year because of higher feeder cat- 
tle prices and it’s likely that the domestic 
price will rise to near 20¢ per pound by 1981 
for the same reason. Use of the parity index 
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is perhaps the greatest built-in food price 
inflation factor there is,” remarked Haas, 
“and it’s one which requires rigid examina- 
tion and possible substitution.” 

Finally, CNI stated that vast sums of 
money should not be channeled into pro- 
grams that are used to buoy inefficient sugar 
production. Many researchers feel that 
sweeteners should not even be grown in tem- 
perate zones—that tropical areas are more 
suitable for their production. “An increase 
in support prices will only encourage greater 
production which is precisely what we do not 
need at this time,” said Haas. “We feel cer- 
tain that our agricultural resources could 
be much more wisely spent on the produc- 
tion of other commodities and urge that the 
proportion of the government’s finances 
spent on support of sweetener production be 
decreased.” e 


AIRBUS STRIKES AGAIN 


HON. MARK W. HANNAFORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


© Mr. HANNAFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of this House realize how 
closely I have been monitoring the sales 
practices of Airbus Industrie in its com- 
petition with American aircraft manu- 
facturers around the world. I regret to 
report that the French have stooped to 
violating the 1975 Aircraft Understand- 
ing of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development to make 
a sale. 

The case at hand is a pending sale of 
four wide body aircraft to China Air- 
lines. The Nationalist Chinese were 
considering the purchase of two Douglas 
Aircraft DC-10’s with options for two 
more. The Airbus A300 was competitor 
for this sale. Reportedly the French have 
offered the Chinese landing rights in 
Paris—a privilege they do not now en- 
joy—if they purchase the A300, and re- 
portedly the Chinese have responded 
favorably to this offer with a letter of 
intent. 

The OECD understanding prohibits 
the use of extraordinary sales or financ- 
ing terms by any government to secure a 
sale of aircraft. The tie-in of landing 
rights with an aircraft sale is clearly 
extraordinary and unfair to American 
private aircraft manufacturers. Indeed, 
in many ways this kind of violation is 
more worrisome than that kind perpe- 
trated by the British in the Lockheed/ 
Rolls Royce sale to Pan American Air- 
lines. In the latter case we at least have 
an institution, that is, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, that can take its gloves off in 
a foreign competition and offer similar 
financing terms; in the case of China 
Airlines we have no experience of tying 
landing rights with private sales. 

Thus this violation points to the kind 
of Airbus-government collusion which 
we have suspected all along. Airbus is not 
a private company: It is a government- 
subsidized multinational consortium 
with access to government resources and 
authority. Our aircraft manufacturers 
cannot hope to compete with it without 
American Government support. Mr. 
Speaker, it is imperative that we exam- 
ine a way to provide Federal support 
immediately. This is because aerospace 
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products constitute the second-highest 
revenue-producing exports and because 
our balance-of-trade situation is already 
terrible and becoming worse. The timing 
of this problem is admittedly discom- 
forting, because the impeding congres- 
sional adjournment date interferes with 
the possibility of examining the situa- 
tion in the detail it deserves. Neverthe- 
less, I hope we can persuade the rele- 
vant agencies to take aggressive action 
in dealing with the Airbus threat, and I 
hope we can have a congressional exam- 
ination of the situation as soon as pos- 
sible. 

I make one further observation about 
French tactics with regard to the sale to 
China Airlines. The French want to have 
their cake and eat it, too. Having de- 
cided to sever diplomatic relations with 
Taiwan in exchange for relations with 
the People’s Republic of China, the 
French can now tempt the Nationalist 
Chinese with pseudo-diplomatic over- 
tures of this sort. What is more, the 
French were ruthless in their terms: Re- 
portedly the Chinese wanted to mix their 
buy with both DC-10’s and A300’s. The 
French refused and required a straight 
buy of four A300’s, options for four more, 
and no mix of aircraft. The Chinese, 
eager to gain further contacts with the 
West to bolster their national integrity, 
feel compelled to entertain the French. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Airbus threat 
will receive prompt and serious atten- 
tion. It deserves no less.@ 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT IN THE SEN- 
ATE EPITOMIZES THE SOUND- 
NESS OF A NATIONAL CONSUMER 
COOPERATION BANK 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank Act 
conference report will be coming up for 
a vote on the House floor shortly. As one 
of the original sponsors of this legisla- 
tion, I would urge my colleagues to fol- 
low the lead of the other body and adopt 
the conference report. 

The concept of the bill developed from 
an idea expressed by Mr. Frank Sollars 
of Ohio at the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. meeting in San Francisco in 
1974. Mr. Sollars is a successful farmer, 
banker, farm co-op, and community 
leader. 

It was not long after that when Mr. 
George H. Dunlap, former chairman of 
the board of Nationwide Insurance Co., 
Mr. Sollars, and Mr. Carl Stitzlein, a 
member of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A. came to my office with the 
idea. 

I later discussed the idea with Mr. 
Dean Jeffers, chairman of the board of 
the Nationwide Insurance Co., Mr. John 
Fisher, the president of Nationwide In- 
surance Co., and Mr. R. G. Chilcott, the 
senior vice president for corporate rela- 
tions. 

Because of their expertise and emini- 
nently logical arguments, I was con- 
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vinced that a National Consumer Co- 
operative Bank could provide the cata- 
lyst for the enhancement of economic 
growth, the uplifting of community 
neighborhoods and act as a stimulus to 
the free enterprise system. Consumer co- 
operatives have filled a need but they 
have not been as successful as farm bu- 
reau, rural electric, and farm credit 
cooperatives, primarily because they 
have not had a readily available source 
of needed funds for doing business. From 
Frank Sollars statement in San Fran- 
cisco came the movement by the Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A. to under- 
take efforts to mobilize support for such 
legislation. 

The bill passed the Senate with bi- 
partisan support. Senate Majority 
Leader Rospert C. Byrd supported the 
bill as did Senate Minority Leader How- 
ARD C. BAKER. One of the most significant 
statements came from Senator ROBERT 
Dore of Kansas who said: 

Mr. President, consumer cooperatives are 
on the forefront of the fight against inflation 
and are a valuable tool for providing im- 
proved consumer information to those who 
use their services. Likewise, they can be an 
important focal point of community ac- 
tivity and can provide the necessary organi- 
gational cohesiveness for uplifting certain 
communities and neighborhoods. 


From that original group of my fel- 
low Ohians representing the cooperative 
league, this concept has developed sup- 
port from all phases of American so- 
ciety. This bill is endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons, the 
National Council of Senior Citizens, the 
AFL-CIO, the Credit Union National As- 
sociation, the Group Health Association 
of America, Farmland Industries, Inc., 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, and the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, Inc., to single out a few. 
There are currently 221 national, State, 
and local organizations actively support- 
ing the national consumer cooperative 
bank bill. They are listed as follows: 
PARTIAL LISTING OF SUPPORTERS OF THE NA- 

TIONAL CONSUMER COOPERATIVE BANK BILL 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND LEADERS 


AFL/CIO, Industrial Union Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, Washington, D.C. 

American Association of Retired Persons, 
Washington, D.C. 

Alternative Economics, Washington, D.C. 

Allied Industrial Workers of America, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

Citizen Action Fund (Consumer Action 
Now, Consumer Federation of America, En- 
vironmental Action, Environmental Policy 
Center, Public Citizen), Washington, D.C. 

Consumer Federation of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Commission on Religion 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Credit Union National Association, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 

Consumers Union, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Group Health Association of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Leadership Conference on Civil 
Washington, D.C. 

National Association of Housing Coopera- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

National Housing Conference, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Network, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


in Appalachia, 


Rights, 
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National Retired Teachers Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

National Conference of Black Mayors. 

National Association of Neighborhoods, 
Washington, D.C. 

National Urban Coalition, 
D.C. 

National Urban League, Washington, D.C. 

Nader, Ralph, Washington, D.C. 

National Consumers Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

North American Student Cooperatiye Or- 
ganization, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

National Council of Senior Citizens, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Public Interest Economics Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Rural Advancement Fund, National Share- 
croppers Fund, Charlotte, N.C. 

Southern Rural Policy Conference, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Sullivan, Leon, Board Chairperson and Op- 
portunities Industrialization Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Strongforce, Washington, D.C. 

United Auto Workers, Detroit, Mich. 

United Steelworkers, Washington, D.C. 

United Mine Workers, Washington, D.C. 

Universal Cooperatives, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAJOR FARM AND RURAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LEADERS 


Blue Ridge Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion, Lenoir, N.C. 
Colorado Cooperative Council, Colo. 
Farm Credit Board of St. Paul, Minn. 
Farmland Industries, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Federated Rural Electric Ins, Corp., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
Federation of 
Epes, Ala. 
Human/Economic Appalachian Develop- 
ment, Berea, Ky. 
Iowa Institute of Cooperation, Ames, Iowa. 
Land O'Lakes, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Landmark Cooperative, Columbus, Ohio. 
Lawrence, Douglas, past president, Colum- 
bia Bank for Cooperatives, Columbia, S.C. 
Midcontinent Farmers Association, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 
Missouri Farmers Association, 
Mo. 
Midland Cooperatives, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Mountain Management Institute, St. Paul, 
Va. 
Maine Cooperative Council, Bangor, Maine. 
Minnesota Association of Cooperatives. 
National Farmers Union, Denver, Colo. 
National Farmers Organization, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
National Rural Center, Washington, D.C. 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 
National Rural Utilities Cooperative Fi- 
nance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Ozark Institute, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Rural America, Washington, D.C. 
Shelly, Oren, past president, St. Paul Bank 
for Cooperatives, St. Paul, Minn. 
South Dakota Association of Cooperatives. 
Southern Cooperative Development Fund, 
Lafayette, La. 
Utah Cooperative Association, Utah. 
Wisconsin Electric Cooperative Association, 
Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Federation of Cooperatives, 
Madison, Wis. 
Western Farmers Association, 
Wash. 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, COOPERATIVES, AND 
LEADERS 


Consumer Cooperative Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Foundation for Cooperative 
Washington, D.C. 


Mutual Service Insurance, St. Paul, Minn. 


Washington, 


Southern Cooperatives, 


Columbia, 


Seattle, 
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Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, Ohio. 

Continental Association of Funeral and 
Memorial Societies, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Consumer Cooperative Alliance, Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y. 

National Association of State Credit Union 
Supervisors, Washington, D.C. 

Associated Cooperatives, Inc., Richmond, 
Calif. 

Central States Cooperatives, Inc., Schiller 
Park, Il, 

Federation of Cooperatives, New York City, 
N.Y. 

Florida Credit Union Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, Orlando, Fla. 

League Life Insurance, Detroit, Mich, 

Michigan Credit Union League, Detroit, 
Mich, 

MidAmerica Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mid-Eastern Cooperatives, Inc., N.J. 

Milwaukee Area Cooperative Services, Wis. 

Self-Help Development Council, Inc., N.J. 

TechniCo-op, Inc., Conn. 

United Housing Foundation, N.Y. 

Illinois Credit Union League. 

Maryland Credit Union Share Insurance 
Corp. 

Wisconsin Credit Union Share Insurance 
Corp. 

Federation of Section 213’s, New York City. 

Appalachian Cooperative Federation. 
W. Va. 

Eastern 
ence, Pa. 

Chatham Cooperative Co., Mich. 

Clifford Cooperative Association, Tripoli, 
Wis. 

Consumers Co-op of Richland County, Wis. 

Dineh Cooperatives, Inc., N. Mex. 

Ely Cooperative Association, Ely, Minn, 

Federation Cooperative, Wis. 

Felch Cooperative Association, Felch, Mich. 

Finland Cooperative Co., Finland, Minn. 

Grand Portage Trading Post Association, 
Grand Portage, Minn. 

Littlefork Cooperatives Society, Hibbing, 
Minn. 

Little Swan Cooperatives Society, Hibbing, 
Minn. 

Meadowlands Cooperative 
Meadowlands, Minn. 

Negaunee Cooperative Services, Negaunee, 
Mich. 

Northern Lakes Cooperative, Hayward, Wis. 

Parity Cooperative Society, Poskin, Wis. 

Settler's Cooperative, Inc., Bruce Crossing, 
Mich. 

Wakefield Cooperative Association, Wake- 
field, Mich. 

Zim Cooperative Association of Zim, Minn. 

Farmway Co-op, Inc., Beloit, Kans. 

Rudyard Co-op Company, Rudyard, Mich. 

Moose Lake Cooperative, Moose Lake, 
Minn. 

Cooperative Sampo, Menahga, Minn. 

Boston Food Co-op, Boston, Mass. 

Consumer Co-op of Eau Claire, Wis. 

Consumers’ Cooperative Society of Palo 
Alto, Inc., Calif. 

Cooperative Consumers of New Haven, Inc., 
Conn. 

Co-op Society of Marquette, Minn. 

Equity Cooperative, East Troy, Wis. 

Farmers Cooperative Trading, Mass. 

Ferndale Cooperatives, Inc., Ferndale, 
Mich. 

Fort Greene Consumers’ Cooperative So- 
ciety, Inc., Fort Greene, N.Y. 

Good Food Co-op, Fla. 

Gordon Park Food Co-op, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Greenbelt Consumer Services, Inc., Md. 

Greenway Park, Cooperative, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Group Health Association, 
D.C. 

Group Health Co-op of Puget Sound, 
Wash. 

Hanover Consumers Cooperative Society, 
N.H. 


Cooperative Housing Confer- 


Association, 


Washington, 
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Hyde Park Cooperative Society, Chicago, 
tl. 

Inter Cooperative Council, 
Mich, 

Lansdowne Cooperative Association, Pa. 

May Valley Co-op Community Inc., Reston, 
Va. 

Metropolitan Non-Profit Housing Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Michigan State University Student Hous- 
ing Cooperative, East Lansing, Mich. 

Niskayuna Consumers Cooperative, 
New York. 

Northern Valley Consumers Cooperative, 
New Jersey. 

Palo Cooperative 
Minn, 

Third East Hills Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Cooperative Society of Fitchburg, 
Mass, 

Workers Cooperative Union, Inc., Conn. 

York Center Community Cooperative, Inc. 

Common Market Co-op, Inc., Denver, Colo, 

University Cooperative Society, Austin, 
Tex. 

Arcata Cooperative Grocery Store, Arcata, 
Calif. 

Rochdale Consumers Co-op, Society, Inc., 
New York. 

St. Clair-Macomb Consumers Co-op, Rich- 
mond, Mich. 

Co-optical Service, Lansing Co-op Society, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Midland Services, Inc, Cooperative, Ash- 
land, Wis. 

Range Cooperatives, Inc., Virginia, Minn. 

Cooperative Services, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

University Students’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. 

Commonwealth Terrace Cooperative, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Baychester Consumer Cooperative Society, 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Cambridge Cooperative Corporation, Bos- 
ton; Mass. 


Community Auto Cooperative, 
Tex.@ 


Ann Arbor, 


Inc., 


Association, Aurora, 


Austin, 


EDUCATING PHYSICIANS ABOUT 
ALCOHOLISM 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
United States, 10 million people suffer 
from alcoholism and each affects 
four other persons. Alcoholism involves 
2 total 50 million Americans which is 
one-fourth of the population. Despite 
increased efforts to combat this disease, 
much remains to be done to enlighten 
the public about the nature of alco- 
holism. Early detection by physicians 
alert to its symptoms and armed with 
appropriate questions greatly enhances 
the patient’s potential for diagnosis, 
treatment, and ultimate recovery. Yet 
according to the National Council on 
Alcoholism, only 1 doctor in 300 can ade- 
quately diagnose this disease. 

In St. Paul, Minn., a family practi- 
tioner—Dr. Joseph Norquist—recognized 
the need to educate the doctors who 
regularly see and treat alcoholics with- 
out knowing it. Working with two Twin 
Cities film makers, John Goodell and 
Tom Kohout, and raising $26,500 in 
contributions from foundations and in- 
dividual doctors, Dr. Norquist produced 
a film called “The Butcher, the Baker 
and the Candlestick Maker” which is 
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aimed at helping doctors diagnose and 
treat alcoholism. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing article by reporter Virginia Rybin 
which appeared in the St. Paul Fioneer 
Press: 

{Saint Paul Pioneer Press, July 31, 1978] 


New Loca FILM AIMS at HELPING DOCTORS 
FIND ALCOHOLISM 


(By Virginia Rybin) 


The doctor notices a suspicious smell on 
the breath of a woman just diagnosed as 
being pregnant. 

Her husband sees two physicians about a 
bad back. He tells both that he tends to fall 
up the stairs, 

None of the three doctors asks the key 
question: “How much do you drink?” 

The sad result comes several months later, 
when their baby is born with fetal alcohol 
syndrome, 

The most important characteristic of the 
disease is failure to grow. It is associated 
with increased mortality and characterized 
by mental deficiency, heart murmurs and 
other abnormalities. Women who drink heavy- 
ily during pregnancy are at high risk of 
having such a child. 

The scenario described is part of a film, 
but the St. Paul doctor who was one of the 
film makers says the scene doubtless has been 
played many times in real life. 

In the film, the scene is replayed as it 
should have happened, Doctors asked the 
right questions and a normal baby is born. 
In real life, this may no longer be a pos- 
sibility. 

The film is called “The Butcher, the Baker, 
the Candlestick Maker.” The title refers to 
the fact that alcoholism can happen to any- 
one. 

Before the play about fetal alcohol syn- 
drome, recovering alcoholics in such varied 
occupations as firefighting and professional 
football appear. Some talk about their ex- 
periences. The film ends with flashbacks to 
some of these people. 

The old attitudes about alcoholism per- 
sist among some physicians, despite the fact 
that the American Medical Association rec- 
ognized it as a disease in 1957, said Dr. Jo- 
seph Norquist, Maplewood family practi- 
tioner who helped make the film, 

Norquist got involved at the urging of Dr. 
Thomas Briggs, White Bear Lake family prac- 
titioner and medical director of the St. 
John's Hospital chemical dependency center. 
Filming began in November, and the movie 
was shown for the first time last week. 

Briggs said some doctors still have a hard 
time accepting alcoholism as a disease. Like 
some non-physicians, they think alcoholics 
could stop drinking if they wanted to and 
that treatment is ineffective, Norquist said. 

The National Council on Alcoholism, a pri- 
vate lay and medical group knowledgeable 
in the fleld estimates that only one doctor 
in 300 can adequately diagnose the disease 
in a patient. 

In a brochure prepared in connection with 
the film, it is noted that historically doc- 
tors received less than two hours of study 
on alcoholism during four years of medical 
school, 

The situation has changed in the past 
three or four years, Briggs said. Now some 
programs devote 30 or more hours. Briggs 
said the University of Minnesota Medical 
School is trying to change attitudes in its 
program. 

It is estimated that 25 percent of all pa- 
tients in medical and surgical wards of gen- 
eral hospitals are alcoholics, Norquist said. 
They have been admitted for something 
else—-such as abdominal pain, cirrhosis or 
fracture, he said. 

Part of the problem is insurance, which 
often doesn’t cover alcoholism treatment, 
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Norquist said, although coverage is good in 
Minnesota. 

Asking a patient about drinking patterns 
should be part of routine medical examina- 
tion, the film tells physicians. A key danger 
sign to look for is vagueness or denial in the 
answer, Norquist said. 

A number of other problems—such as fam- 
ily difficulties, multiple scars and fractures 
and frequent requests for work excuses— 
should alert doctors to probe deeper for pos- 
sible alcoholism, he sald. 

Norquist said it was felt that the film was 
needed because, to his knowledge, there is no 
movie on the subject for doctors except 
those by drug firms pushing products. The 
film also is appropriate for the general public 
because it does not get very technical, he 
said. 

The 27-minute film cost $26,500 to make. 
It was financed through contributions, in- 
cluding those of foundations and individual 
doctors. 

John Goodell, St. Paul film maker who was 
nominated for an Academy Award in 1974 
for a film on brain-injured children, and his 
associate, Tom Kohout, made the film with 
Norquist. 

The husband and wife in the sequence 
about fetal alcohol syndrome are played by 
Jim Lawless and Shirley Diercks, both acting 
professionals. Norquist did filming as a mis- 
sionary in Africa and made a film called 
“Love Is To Grow On” about mentally re- 
tarded children.@ 


DCM—A VALUABLE PROGRAM 


HON. HAROLD RUNNELS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. RUNNELS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that the antigun 
lobby of this Nation is once again pre- 
paring to undertake an effort to abolish 
the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice by having the funding 
for this program eliminated by Congress. 
Congress has, in the past, rejected pre- 
vious attempts to abolish this very valu- 
able program. 

This Nation was founded upon the 
principle of the citizen soldier ready to 
defend his homeland should the need 
arise. Hopefully, this Nation will never 
again have to be a participant in armed 
conflict, but we must certainly continue 
to be prepared for such an event. 

The National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice was created by Congress 
75 years ago because it was determined 
that our civilization had advanced the 
American lifestyle to the degree that 
there was a complete dependence upon 
the Government for marksmanship 
training. The day of the citizen who had 
grown up with a firearm to defend his 
home and provide food for his table was 
long gone, and, as a result, most citizens 
no longer acquire the marksmanship 
skills to leave their normal occupation 
and quickly form into a military unit 
to successfully defeat an aggressor. 

During World War II more than 
1,700,000 American citizens who were 
called into service had received marks- 
manship training through the civilian 
marksmanship program before going 
into active duty with the military. At the 
conclusion of the war President Truman 
said that if the country is to remain 
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strong, we must depend upon our citizens 
being trained and capable of backing up 
the Active and Reserve Forces. 

The fact that today’s average citizen 
is not adequately trained in the use of a 
firearm is evident by the fact that during 
the Vietnam conflict Army divisions 
found it necessary to establish marks- 
manship training programs in the com- 
bat zone. The short, basic training course 
of the military certainly does not provide 
sufficient training. The Army’s basic 
training course, for example, presently 
includes the firing of approximately 300 
rounds of ammunition using an M-16 
service rifle. 

One only has to look at the actions of 
possible opponents to determine the im- 
portance of rifle training. Today, Russia 
and the People’s Republic of China con- 
duct marksmanship training programs 
for young people numbering into the mil- 
lions. Similar programs are being con- 
ducted by our friends in Israel, Switzer- 
land, Rhodesia, and South Africa in 
order that their citizens might be pre- 
pared to defend themselves should the 
need develop. Study after study have 
shown that marksmanship programs 
contribute significantly to the defense of 
a nation. 

The officials of the defense civilian 
marksmanship program have been called 
to testify before the various appropria- 
tions committees, the Armed Services 
Committee on which I serve, and have 
presented detailed testimony on their 
program. There has been no attempt to 
mislead the public. This is a congres- 
sionally authorized program adminis- 
tered by the Army to provide a means 
for American citizens to learn marks- 
manship skills in the event they would be 
called upon to defend the United States. 

In 1976, there were 1,095 members of 
the civilian marksmanship program who 
entered the military service and in 1977 
this number increased to 1,888 represent- 
ing a significant contribution to the all- 
volunteer concept for our Armed Forces. 
In other words, a sizable number of the 
individuals participating in this program 
enter military life and benefit from the 
early training provided by the DCM pro- 
gram, 

Marksmanship training develops not 
only skills for potential military use but 
also includes safety and the proper use 
of firearms. Young people at the firing 
range are exposed to discipline and learn 
to live by rules and procedures estab- 
lished for the safe use of firearms. The 
National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice has stated that: “A mem- 
ber of a civilian rifle club not only con- 
tributes to the defense of our country by 
learning to shoot a rifle well but also be- 
comes a better citizen by learning re- 
spect for firearms and their proper use 
in our society.” 

Today, there are nearly 2,100 civilian 
rifle clubs in every State with over 130,- 
000 members enrolled in the DCM pro- 
gram. These clubs are provided with the 
indefinite loan of rifles which are pri- 
marily 22- and also 30-caliber rifles, as 
well as ammunition, targets, and qualifi- 
cations awards. Additionally, the pro- 
gram supports competition matches at 
regional, State, and National levels. In 
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1977 there were a total of 61 matches 
sponsored. 

I would like to list for the Members 
the number of DCM-sponsored clubs and 
their membership in each State: 


State Clubs Members 


466 
813 
1,958 
413 
11, 028 
1,474 
3, 763 
1, 444 
271 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California .. 
Colorado 


Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 1, 530 
Georgia 409 
Hawaii 90 
1, 459 
3, 030 
1, 683 
1, 640 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Virginias 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 


In reviewing this chart, it is interest- 
ing to note that the “gun-toting” West- 
ern States do not dominate the list of the 
top 10 participants in the DCM pro- 
gram. In fact, it is the States where an 
individual is least likely to have the op- 
portunity to learn to correctly use a fire- 
arm where the DCM program makes its 
largest contribution. Look at the top 10 
listing. 


State: Number of participants 


Pennsylvania 
California 


Wisconsin 

Texas 

Michigan 

New Jersey- 
Connecticut 

Illinois « 


Gen. Lewis W. Walt, who served this 
country in the U.S. Marine Corps for so 
many years is a member of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. Last year he wrote a letter to Sen- 
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ator Epwarp KENNEDY expressing his 
thoughts on the DCM program. I would 
like to include a portion of the general's 
letter for my colleagues’ consideration. 

He said, 

I wish for the Members of Congress to 
know that the civillan marksmanship pro- 
gram is a pledge to the American people that 
the means will be available to keep our coun- 
try strong. It has been the citizens of the 
United States who have won our wars. The 
citizens provide the insurance upon which 
Congress may call when our Armed Forces 
become overcommitted in battle. We must 
not count upon time being available in fu- 
ture wars to call our civilians into service 
and adequately train them for combat. 
Every element of premilitary training from 
first aid to survival is most important when 
duty calls. A great deal is learned which we 
sometimes fail to realize until fear is upon 
us. The youth summers camps, scouting pro- 
grams and even school training has saved 
many lives in combat, but I assure you from 
my experience in the Marine Corps, the men 
who have confidence in their rifles and their 
ability to use them have made the difference 
in winning and losing batties and have sig- 
nificantly reduced our own losses. This con- 
fidence and skill can just not be mastered in 
a week or even a month. While we do not 
expect every man in combat to possess in- 
ternational marksmanship skills that require 
up to 10 years of training, every month and 
every year that our young Americans train in 
the civilian marksmanship program gives 
them an additional advantage to survive 
against an enemy. 

We must realize and agree that every 
young American who participates in a marks- 
manship program is performing a service to 
our country and is strengthening our de- 
fense. Every civilian instructor who trains 
others in marksmanship is a valuable asset 
in the event of mobilization. We should 
praise them all and encourage others to 
join.e 


AMERICA’S HOPPER CAR SHORT- 
AGE AND DUTY-FREE MEXICAN 
IMPORTS 


HON. FLOYD J. FITHIAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


® Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
submitted testimony to the Subcommit- 
tee on International Trade of the Senate 
Finance Committee concerning the pres- 
ent shortage of freight and hopper rail- 
road cars in the United States and the 
need to eliminate the 18-percent tariff 
duties imposed by the generalized system 
of preferences (GSP). I would like to 
share these comments with my colleagues 
in the House, and respectfully request 
that this testimony be reprinted in the 
RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity 
to testify before the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Trade in support of S. 3326, intro- 
duced by Senators Lloyd Bentsen, Robert 
Dole, and Carl Curtis. I have introduced a 
similar bill, H.R. 13616, on the House side 
with some modifications. 

I believe that you are all well aware of the 
serious problems caused by the current short- 
age of railroad freight cars, hopper cars, and 
other rolling stock. Last year at this time, our 
country had a small surplus of hopper cars; 
now the railroad shortage has reached more 
than 28,500 railroad cars per day, including a 
shortage of 5,200 freight cars and 16,635 hop- 
per cars daily. Analysts expect the shortage 
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to worsen during the fall harvest and remain 
difficult in the foreseeable future (up to 
1985). This shortage is crippling our ability 
to transport grain, cotton, and other agricul- 
tural commodities and to ship bulk products 
such as the fertilizer needed by American 
agriculture. 

Even working at full capacity, it would 
appear that American producers are unable 
to meet the escalating demand for freight 
and hopper cars. American steel companies 
such as Bethlehem have about a one-year 
backlog of orders from the rail industry. 
There are numerous reasons for American 
industry’s inability to meet this demand for 
cars. 

The causes of the car shortage are complex 
and diverse. Part of the difficulty has been 
experienced in loading and unloading cars, as 
a result of which turn-around time has 
sharply increased. Poor track conditions have 
significantly affected the delivery of agricul- 
tural products. More cooperation between 
railroads and an accelerated transfer policy 
are needed. Severe winter storms have dam- 
aged track, slowed shipments, and resulted in 
higher incidents of maintenance (about 50 
percent). The coal strike has caused a shift 
of locomotive power to long-distance unit 
trains from coast to coast, adversely affecting 
grain shipments. The number of bad order 
cars has more than doubled since 1968, in- 
creasing from 3 percent to 6.5 percent by 
1978. The unseasonal shipments of grain, 
especially corn and wheat, this last spring 
have coincided with increased demand from 
fertilizer shippers and other bulk commodi- 
ties. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
inability to enforce its service orders has 
exacerbated problems. Thus, the present 


shortage has grown from various factors and 
has no simple, single solution. 

In Indiana the car shortage is already 
severe. Our state Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service office surveyed all 
Indiana grain elevators on the impact of 
the car shortage last month and found that: 


Indiana Farm Bureau's Grain Division re- 
ported that their main elevator in central 
Indiana is not receiving cars and that they 
are short 1,000 hopper cars per month. 

Some elevators are closed from three to 
seven days per week because they can't move 
the grain now on hand, and their bins are 
full. 

Many elevators have given up on moving 
grain by rail and are now having to ship by 
truck—something which we must watch with 
concern as we consider energy use, since rail- 
roads use less than one-third as much fuel 
as trucks, on the average, to move big loads. 

One elevator manager estimated that the 
total impact on his farm customers as a re- 
sult of the car shortage was 25 to 30 cents 
per bushel. 

We all know what eléyator operators do 
when they face late delivery charges or ex- 
tra interest on extended loans or when they 
can’t fulfill a contract. Their losses are 
passed along to farmers. Indiana farmers are 
losing about a dime a bushel on corn right 
now as a result of the hopper car shortage, 
according to the best estimates I’ve seen. 
That reduces farm buying power and affects 
the entire rural economy. 

In the past, the United States has im- 
ported freight and hopper cars from Mexico 
and Canada, with Mexican cars being duty- 
free under the Generalized System of Pref- 
erences (Section 504 of Trade Act of 1974). 
When Canadian sources failed due to their 
domestic shortages, Mexico became the sole 
source of imports. 

Until March 1, 1978, freight and hopper 
cars from Mexico entered the United States 
free of duty. U.S. imports of cars from Mex- 
ico amounted to U.S. $10.5 million in 1977. 
The Mexican exporters had no way of realiz- 
ing that these imports constituted more 
than the 50% limit per country of the total 
imported in this category. On the basis of 
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an automatic application of Sec. 504 of the 
Trade Act of 1975, the United States with- 
drew GSP treatment and raised the duty to 
18% ad valorem, effective March 1, 1978. The 
U.S. government informed Mexican authori- 
ties of the elimination of GSP only shortly 
before publication of the new GSP list and 
after Mexican producers had signed con- 
tracts with American purchasers for deliv- 
ery in 1978 of U.S. $31.7 million worth of 
gondolas and hoppers, FOB, El Paso, Texas. 

Both S. 3326 and H.R. 13616, the similar 
House bill, would exempt Mexican freight 
and hopper cars from this 18% ad valorem 
duty for four years, with an effective date of 
suspension retroactive to March 1, 1978, with 
some conditions. 

Prior to March 1, 1978, Mexican freight and 
hopper cars were accorded BSP treatment, so 
this legislation is no new departure in inter- 
national trade. In the context of the multi- 
lateral trade negotiations, the United States 
has also offered to lower freight car duties 
for Mexico gradually to 7.5% by 1982. When 
the provisions of this legislation terminate, 
Mexican cars will be dutiable at that rate. 

There is one significant difference between 
H.R. 13616 and S. 3326. The House bill’s lan- 
guage eliminates the potential for any wind- 
fall profits to accrue to companies purchasing 
Mexican freight and hopper cars. All con- 
tracts negotiated and concluded prior to 
March 1, 1978, without the knowledge that 
GSP’s 18 percent ad valorem tariff would be 
applied, would be granted a retroactive ex- 
emption. Those contracts negotiated and 
concluded between March 1, 1978 and the 
enactment of this legislation, with full 
knowledge of the 18 percent add-on, would 
not be exempt from duty. Therefore, no 
American company would receive any wind- 
fall profit as a result of this legislation. I re- 
spectfully urge this Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Trade to add the appropriate lan- 
guage in H.R. 13616 to S. 3326, and retain 
this language in the House-Senate confer- 
ence committee. 

In recent years, the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico have established an integrated 
rail system with standard rail equipment. 
Mexican cars are built to the standards of 
the American Association, the Federal Rail- 
way Administration, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, This facilitates the inter- 
change of cars and equipment across the 
border. 

Units sold in the United States market 
have a high proportion of parts produced in 
the United States or under licensing ar- 
rangements. Nearly half of the value of the 
1977 exports were U.S. products, and it 
would be expected to reach US $23.6 million 
for the 1978 exports for a 56.8 percent of 
the total value. A close relation exists be- 
tween American and Mexican producers 

Imposition of this duty will be determined 
to the United States since it would reduce 
Mexican sales and thereby sharply decrease 
the volume of U.S. parts and U.S. licensed 
technology purchased by Mexico. Moreover, 
fewer cars will be available to meet the de- 
mand of the U.S. railroads and the growing 
group of freight car leasing companies. The 
unsatisfied demand is evidenced by the rent- 
al by U.S. railroads of 2,000 units from Ferro- 
carriles Nacionales de Mexico in 1977. The 
application of Sec. 504 risks disrupting the 
cooperation that exists today between U.S. 
railroads and the Mexican rail system. That 
cooperation is further evidenced by the fact 
that 9,000 U.S. units are operating in Mexico 
without import duty on the basis of a 
Mexican Government administrative ruling. 
Similarly, U.S. cars are permitted to carry 
freight from Mexico to the United States in- 
stead of returning empty to the U.S. All in 
all, this close cooperation has been bene- 
ficial to both countries. 

The change from duty-free importation 
of freight cars to an 18 percent ad valorem 
duty is solely the result of an automatic 
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application of a provision of the Trade Act 
and does not reflect hostility to these imports 
on the part of the U.S. industry or govern- 
ment. 

It should be noted that easing the freight 
and hopper car shortage will help Mexico to 
obtain delivery of agricultural commodities 
already purchased in the United States. In 
1978, estimated Mexican purchases of Amer- 
ican agricultural products includes 1 million 
metric tons of soybeans, 800,000 of wheat, 
500,000 of corn, 400,000 of sorghum, 90,000 of 
dry powdered milk, and various other prod- 
ucts. The prospects are that Mexico will 
continue to be a market for American agri- 
cultural exports. 

In conclusion, this legislation will foster 
better relations with Mexico, strengthen the 
Mexican economy, and serve our own best 
interests by helping, in part, to resolve the 
freight and hopper car shortage in the 
United States. The legislation will facilitate 
the movement of grains and other agricul- 
tural commodities, thus helping farmers and 
shippers. It will assist Mexico in obtaining 
delivery of tons of agricultural commodities 
already purchased in the United States. It 
will hold down the price of freight cars, re- 
sulting in a savings to American purchasers 
and consumers, without adversely affecting 
the American car production industry or the 
steel companies. Finally, it will generate con- 
tinued American employment for suppliers of 
components for Mexican cars and stimulate 
the export of steel products. I believe that 
this legislation is mutually beneficial to both 
the United States and Mexico, and I respect- 
fully urge your consideration of this legis- 
lation. 


DRUGS IN WHITE HOUSE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
revelation that members of the White 
House staff have been involved with 
drugs is a subject that has received pre- 
dictable critical commentary across the 
country. Mike Royko, the noted Chicago 
Sun-Times columnist, treated this sub- 
ject in his unique style in the Thursday, 
July 27 edition of that publication. I 
insert his column at this point: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Thursday, 

July 27, 1978] 
Hey Jimmy, You Dic?—HIGH AND 
MIGHTY DOPES 
(By Mike Royko) 

In the days of evening radio drama, there 
was a show called “Mr. President.” It was 
a popularized version of history. Each week, 
it took a diferent President and a crisis and 
turned it into a half hour of family drama. 

Edward Arnold, an actor with a deep, 
rumblin7 voice, always played the President. 
He would be sitting in his White House 
office. Someone would bring a big problem 
to him. He would ponder it, sigh wearlly, 
utter statesmanlike thoughts, and in the end 
he would solve everything brilliantly. 

Most of the segments had to do with de- 
cisions faced by Lincoln, Jefferson, Jackson 
and the other history-book Presidents. 

The show went off the air before we began 
getting People Magazine Presidents. Too bad. 
It would have been interesting seeing how 
“Mr. President” handled some contemporary 
presidential problems. 

Today, a script might sound like this: 

“Mr. President, may I interrupt you for a 
moment?” 
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“Yes, Rufus, sit down. I can use a moment 
away from guiding the ship of state through 
troubled waters and giving this nation a gov- 
ernment that is as good, as honest, as sweet 
and cuddly as the American people, govern- 
ment that is efficient, loving, government 
that is...” 

“I'm afraid we have a problem on our 
hands, Mr. President.” 

“That is what I'm here for, Rufus. What 
is it this time? Is my sister trying to convert 
another famous deviate? Why can’t she try 
to make some famous nice people get re- 
born?” 

“No, it isn’t your sister.” 

“Well, I hope it’s not Billy again. You 
know, I'd sit down and have a talk with him 
about his behavior, but every time I try, he 
throws empty beer cans at me and shouts: 
‘Mommy loves me more!’ It’s not easy being 
a big brother.” 

“Billy hasn't done anything today.” 

“Then it’s Hamilton, isn’t it? If he spits 
Amaretto on one more woman he’s all 
through. You'd think he'd remember that 
this is supposed to be a populist administra- 
tion and spit Coke instead of a fancy 
liqueur.” 

“It’s not Hamilton, Mr. President.” 

“Is it Bert? Bert’s not writing himself 
funny checks again is he?” 

“No sir, it isn’t Bert.” 

“Then it must be Andy Young. What's he 
said today? That we're all in the Klan?” 

“No, Mr. President. I'm afraid that we have 
a dope problem.” 

“I already know that, Rufus. But which 
dope are you talking about? My cousin, 
Hugh? My nephew? By the way, can I go to 
court and legally change my name to Smith 
or Jones, and stay on as President? It might 
help my image. Have Rafshoon check that 
out.” 

“Sir, we have a drug problem. Here. In the 
White House. On your staff.” 

“My White House staff ?™ 

“Yes sir. Dr. Bourne is in trouble. And he 
has told the press that others on your staff 
have been smoking marijuana, sniffing co- 
caine and things like that.” 

“This is serious, Drugs in the White House, 
I knew they acted strange. But I thought 
they were just drunk.” 

“What are you going to do, Mr. President?” 

“Obviously, I've got to take bold, decisive 
action. So is there any way we can keep it 
quiet?” 

“No sir, the press knows about it.” 

“Hmm. They didn’t get their drugs from 
congressmen, did they? If so, we could blame 
Congress.” 

“Not that we know of." 

"Too bad. Well, then there is only one 
thing for us to do. Let’s wait for the polls to 
see how the people feel about drugs in the 
White House, then Rafshoon can decide. 
Maybe it is a good thing. Can all teen-agers 
vote yet?” 

“Mr, President, I think you have to do 
something now.” 

“Yes, you're probably right. I'll ring for 
Johnny Bob to come in here and I'll issue 
an immediate directive forbidding drug use.” 

“Groovy.” 

“What was that?” 

“I mean, yes, Mr. President.” 

“Rufus, why are you sitting there staring 
at my lampshade?” 

“Well, it is a pretty lampshade, sir. The 
light sort of glows through the shade and 
gives it a deep blue. I mean, it is like looking 
into the sea. You know what I mean, Mr. 
President? I mean, wow.” 

“RUFUS, WHAT IS THAT PILL you just 
took?” 

“That? Aspirin, Mr. President.” 

“Aspirin? With green and yellow stripes?” 

“New brand, sir.” 

“I hope it helps. Headaches can be awful.” 

“Yes sir, it helps. I mean, my head is 
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clear now. I see things so clearly. I can see 
the planet Mars in your lampshade. Oooh, 
crazy. There are people on Mars.” 

“Mr. President, you rang for me?” 

“Yes, Johnny Bob. Rufus has just told me 
we have a drug problem in the White House. 
I want it stopped.” 

“You wa’ wha?” 

“I want it stopped.” 

“Wha’ stop?” 

“The drugs.” 

“You got drugs, man?” 

“Man? I'm the President.” 

“Oh, yeah, groovy, wow. I mean, you look 
like the President, so you must be the Presi- 
dent. Hey, I dig.” 

“Johnny Bob, what is that thing you are 
puffing on?” 

“This? Just my pipe, Mr. President.” 

“I didn’t know you smoked a water pipe.” 

“Oh, sure. Very cool smoke. Want a puff?” 

“NO THANKS. NOW, I WANT this drug 
directive out immediately. So get hopping.” 
Mfc wi right. I'll hop. Hoppity hoppity 

op.” 

“Johnny Bob. I didn’t mean you should 
hop like a rabbit. Stop hopping around my 
office.” 

“I don't mind. It’s fun, Hoppity hop, hop- 
pity hop.” 

“Rufus, did you see that? He hopped right 
out the door.” 

“Yes, Mr. President. He hops good.” 


“Rufus, are you taking another aspirin 
with stripes?" 


“For my head, sir,” 

“Maybe you need fresh air.” 

“Good idea, sir. I'll go outside.” 

“Rufus! Not out my window! Rufus, stop 
flapping your arms, You can’t fly! Rufus? 
Oh, my. I'll have to talk to Rafshoon. I'm 
sure a legal name change is permitted by 
the Constitution.” @ 


FURTHER HARASSMENT OF THE 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGA- 
TION 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, the Justice 
Department has dropped its prosecution 
of former FBI Special Agent John 
Kearney, who had been charged with im- 
proper use of wiretaps and other investi- 
gative techniques to find and apprehend 
fugitive terrorists of the so-called 
Weather Underground. 

The Attorney General's decision to 
seek dismissal of the Kearney indict- 
ment was a sound one. Kearney was do- 
ing his job as he was told to do it by 


his superiors, with the knowledge and 


approval of the Director of the FBI, the 
Attorney of the United States, and prob- 
ably even the President himself. 
However, the Justice Department has 
now sought and obtained indictments 
against L. Patrick Gray, former Acting 
Director of the FBI, W. Mark Felt, for- 
mer Associate Director of the FBI, and 
Edward S. Miller, former Assistant Di- 
rector of the FBI. in the same case for 
whith Kearney was initially indicted. 
This is further unwarranted harass- 
ment of loyal former FBI officials who, 
like Kearney, were acting with the knowl- 
edge and approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and probably even the President of 
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the United States himself, who had 

placed a high priority on capturing the 

Weather Underground terrorists who 

were bombing buildings and killing inno- 

cent people throughout the country. 

The San Antonio Chapter of the So- 
ciety of Former Special Agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has pro- 
vided me with a copy of its recent reso- 
lution opposing these indictments. 

I share the view of this organization 
that we must uphold and strengthen the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation as our 
Nation’s only domestic intelligence agen- 
cy to protect our people from terrorism 
and subversion. 

I would like to include the resolution 
at this point in the RECORD: 

SOCIETY OF FORMER SPECIAL AGENTS OF THE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, SAN 
ANTONIO CHAPTER 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the San Antonio Chapter of the 
Society of Former Special Agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is deeply con- 
cerned about the indictments of former Act- 
ing Director L. Patrick Gray, former Asso- 
ciate Director W. Mark Felt and former As- 
sistant Director Edward S. Miller; and 

Whereas, these three officials had no evil 
or criminal intent but were motivated by 
devotion to duty and obedience to established 
authority of the executive branch of the 
government in preserving the lives and rights 
of innocent victims of senseless bombings; 
and 

Whereas, the U.S. Department of Justice, 
after waiting until tbe final moments before 
the Statute of Limitations would have barred 
prosecution of any type, chose to prosecute 
loyal and patriotic servants of the people 
rather than to prosecute willful terrorists; 
and 

Whereas, Attorney General Griffin Bell au- 
thorized these ill-advised indictments with 
the consent and approval of President Jimmy 
Carter and Vice President Walter Mondale 
for the obvious purpose of placating the 
liberals, leftists and various other groups 
who have no real concern for the defense 
and security of our Nation; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the entire membership of 
the San Antonio Chapter of the Society of 
Former Special Agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation desires to place on record 
its disapproval and condemnation of such 
reprehensible and shortsighted actions by 
our national leaders; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President, the Vice 
President and the Attorney General are 
strongly urged to have these indictments 
dismissed without further disgracing and 
harassing these loyal public servants and 
their families; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President, the Vice 
President and the Attorney General be and 
are hereby urged to take heed of current 
tragedies caused by terrorists in Italy, West 
Germany and other parts of the world; that 
our Nation has only the FBI as a domestic 
intelligence agency to prevent the Marxists 
from achieving their avowed final goal of 
total destruction of all non-Marxist forms 
of government; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
passed unanimously on May 11, 1978, be fur- 
nished to the President, the Vice President, 
the Attorney General, the Chairmen of the 
Senate and House Judiciary Committees and 
other appropriate public officials and news 
media representatives. 

Passed and approved this 11th day of May, 
1978, at San Antonio, Texas. 

Attest: 

CLARK ANDERSON, Secretary. 
GEORGE KEEFER, Chairman.@ 
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DEEP SEABED MINING BILL 


HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week we voted on a bill which will great- 
ly affect the division of resources of 70 
percent of the Earth’s surface. The bill's 
proponents call it a “regulatory” measure 
to facilitate the development and extrac- 
tion of deep seabed minerals pending 
adoption of an international agreement. 
In reality, this bill would try to legitimize 
the taking by U.S. companies of minerals 
which the United States has no right to 
take. The United States has agreed (by 
U.N. General Assembly resolution) that 
the deep seabed riches are “the common 
heritage of mankind” over which we 
will not claim sovereignty. This bill, how- 
ever, would authorize private mining 
consortia to mine minerals which the 
United States has no right to claim. 

The repercussions of this unilateral 
grab of resources which are “the com- 
mon heritage of mankind” could far out- 
weigh the claimed benefits of this legis- 
lation. Passage of this bill would jeopar- 
dize the future of the Law of the Sea 
Conference and all of the provisions our 
delegation has already been successful 
in negotiating for the national security 
of the United States and the peaceful 
use of the oceans. Progress has already 
been made in resolving difficult issues of 
freedom of navigation, maritime pollu- 
tion, settlement of disputes over the liv- 
ing resources of the exclusive economic 
zone, and numerous other issues. On 
balance I believe our delegation and 
our Ambassador to the Law of the Sea 
Conference would agree that the provi- 
sions thus far agreed to are quite impor- 
tant to our national security. We should 
not, therefore, lightly take actions which 
would disrupt progress toward a Law of 
the Sea Treaty. 

Proponents of this bill claim two 
benefits from its passage. They claim we 
need the deep seabed minerals for their 
strategic importance, and they claim we 
need them for our economic security. 
Neither claim is substantiated. Assistant 
Secretary of Defense David McGrifford, 
testified before the International Rela- 
tions Committee that, in the event of an 
interventior in our supply of minerals, 
the United States already holds suffi- 
cient stockpiles of the types of minerals 
that can be derived from managanese 
nodules through deep seabed mining. He 
further stated that the deep seabed min- 
ing operations would be too subject to 
interdiction to be relied on for a supply 
of these minerals in times of conflict. 

As a source of economic security, the 
minerals are not as crucial as the pro- 
ponents of this bill would have us be- 
lieve. Deep seabed mining could supply 
four important minerals which we use— 
Maganese, copper, nickel, and cobalt. 
We are not so dependent on any country 
for these that we are likely to be caught 
in an economically precarious situation. 
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We import manganese from four na- 
tions—Brazil, Gabon, Australia and 
South Africa—and are not likely to lose 
all sources simultaneously. We only im- 
port 15 percent of the copper we need. We 
import 50 percent of our nickel from 
our ally and neighbor, Canada. We use 
only small amounts of cobalt, and substi- 
tutes for cobalt are available. Given an 
accurate picture of our mineral use and 
supply, we are not mineral dependent on 
one or a few nations in the way we are 
oil dependent. 

In addition, the timetable for com- 
mercial extraction from the deep sea- 
bed at the very earliest is 1985 or 1986. 
Major investment decisions are still far 
enough in the future to make unilateral 
legislation unnecessary, and prototype 
mining and exploration can continue 
without risk to the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference or to the ocean environment 
without the passage of this bill. 

The questionable benefits of this bill 
are far outweighed by the risks of re- 
percussions from other nations in re- 
sponse to or unilateral action. As we 
claim jurisdiction over some of the sea- 
bed or set up our own framework legal- 
izing the taking of the minerals, other 
nations are likely to retaliate oy further 
extension of their own claims to a terri- 
torial sea or an exclusive economic zone 
or to impede progress at the Law of the 
Sea Conference in areas that still need 
to be agreed upon. 

This is a particularly inopportune time 
to risk a further widening of the north- 
south economic gap, as significant prog- 
ress was made at the last Law of the 
Sea Conference in Geneva last spring. 
Ambassador Elliot Richardson said of 
that seventh session of the Conference 
that the delegates “focused on the most 
critical hardcore issues with an inten- 
sity and a spirit of sober determination 
without precedent in the history of the 
Conference.” He said of the negotiations 
on deep seabed mining in particular that, 
“there was none of the public posturing 
characteristic of earlier debate on these 
issues. Rather, the Conference revealed 
a more sophisticated understanding of 
the economic stakes at issue and broad 
acceptance of the aim of making the par- 
allel system of seabed exploitation work- 
able.” 

In an atmosphere of progressive nego- 
tiating unprecedented in the Law of the 
Sea Conference, we would be acting in 
a reckless and contemptuous way if we 
now enact unilateral deep seabed mining 
legislation.@ 


MESSAGE TO THE POOR: 
TIGHTEN YOUR BELTS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT V? 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Columnist 
Mary McGrory of the Washington Star 
has put her finger on a disturbing mood 
in the country that she sees reflected in 
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Washington: the readiness to tell the 
poor they’ve got to tighten their belts. 

Ms. McGrory cites two major issues in 
evidence: the proposals of the Federal 
Reserve to pay out hundreds of millions 
of taxpayers’ dollars in interest on bank 
reserves, the bulk of which would go to 
the Nation’s biggest banks, in order to 
persuade banks to keep their member- 
ship in the Fed; and tax proposals now 
moving forward which would skewer 
tax breaks toward the affluent instead of 
toward the lower brackets, as the Carter 
administration proposed. 

Her column of July 28, 1978, follows: 
[From the Washington Star, July 28, 1978] 


A Wave or SYMPATHY FOR THE 
WELL-Orr SWEEPS THE COUNTRY 
(By Mary McGrory) 

Some sage once said, “I’ve been rich and 
I've been poor, and rich is better." 

It's getting better all the time, too. 

A wave of sympathy for the well-off is 
sweeping the country. 

Ten years ago, we were talking about & 
war on poverty. Today, we are told that the 
really afflicted members of our society are 
the comfortable. 

You don’t hear about welfare reform, 
which would give those who have nothing & 
little something. We're talking about people 
who have it keeping it. The country club has 
replaced the ghetto as an area of national 
concern. We worry about the homeowner 
more than the homeless. 

California pioneered in the doctrine that 
we've been doing too much for the have- 
nots. Proposition 13 was aimed at too much 
government spending, but the way Wash- 
ington reads it, it’s a message to the poor 
to tighten their belts, 

That's why the big topic on Capitol Hill 
is not tax reform, but tax cuts. Jimmy Car- 
ter can say all he wants to about “huge tax 
windfalls for millionaires” if capital gains 
taxes are trimmed, but he is wasting his 
breath. The only question is how much? 

In case the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was thinking of being niggardly, 
Chairman Russell Long of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee made a speech to the Na- 
tional Press Club in which—to no one’s 
surprise—he revealed that he has something 
big in mind for people with large incomes. 

His committee, he announced “will rec- 
ommend a large cut in the tax rates on capi- 
tal gains.” 

The Ways and Means Committee re- 
sponded at once. 

People who sell their house will not have 
to pay capital gains taxes on their profits, 
unless they were more than $100,000, Since 
home-sale profits beyond that level are rare, 
the upper-brackets can rest easy. 

It’s no wonder that in such a climate, the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board would 
come forward with an ingenious proposal to 
be kind to bankers. 

G. William Miller appeared before a sub- 
committee of the House Banking Committee 
and suggested that we make it more interest- 
ing, and profitable, for banks to belong to the 
Fed by paying them interest on their reserve 
deposits. An increasing number of banks, 
especially small ones, have been dropping out. 

Chairman Henry Reuss of the full banking 
committee thought that Miller’s membership 
drive was a terrible and inflationary idea, un- 
becoming to an official who endorses budget- 
cutting for everyone else. 

Rep. Mary Rose Oakar, D-Ohio, couldn't 
quite see how the public would be served by 
giving $23 million in interest to the Bank of 
America, 

She thought Miller would be too good a 
friend to Chase Manhattan if he handed over 
$26.3 million to it. 
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She seemed also to feel some worthier ob- 
ject of federal charity could be found than 
Citibank, which would be given $15.2 million. 

Miller reproved her. 

“I don’t think we can say just because a 
bank is large it shouldn't get its proper share. 
If we have a 10 percent tax cut, General 
Motors will get more tax dollars in its tax 
reduction than a smaller corporation. It is a 
natural consequence of treating everyone 
alike.” 

Rep. Parren Mitchell, D-Md., chairman of 
the Black Caucus, voiced an unfashionable 
thought: 

“Speaking personally, I always will be on 
the side of the little guy.” 

He is hopelessly out of step. The ‘“‘trickle- 
down" theory of economy, the favorite of the 
Eisenhower years, is back in the saddle, de- 
spite a Democratic president and a Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

If the poor will just be patient, the rich, 
who have kept their money in the vault so 
Uncle Sam cannot get at it, will, with capital 
gains taxes reduced, reinvest their hoard in 
the marketplace, and all will profit from a 
revived economy and a strengthened dollar. 

Miller, who was a corporate chieftain until 
he took over the chairmanship of the Fed, 
obviously believes that the public will benefit 
from easing “the burden” on the banks who 
loyally retain their membership in his orga- 
nization because the new windfall would 
mean they would pay more taxes. 

But Rep. Bruce Vento, D-Minn., sald that 
big banks, which have large write-offs, rarely 
pay at a rate of 3.6 percent. The smaller kind, 
which do not have overseas investment losses 
on the grand scale, would bear the burden. 

Vento, Reuss and others on the committee 
who somehow can't scratch up pity for the 
suffering giants, believe that the banks get 
enough goodies as it is from their Fed mem- 
bership: coin-wrapping, check-clearing and 
armored car service. 

Reuss suggests that interest payments 
should be limited to the amounts currently 
not charged for these privileges. It would cost 
the Treasury one-fourth as much as the 
Miller payoff proposal, which he estimates 
would run the government “directly and in- 
directly, $700 million annually.” 

It seems a large amount, but not to the 
friends and protectors of them as got.@ 


THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY—PART 
XV—THE SELLING OF AMERICA 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@® Mr. STEIGER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s Washington Post had two interest- 
ing articles which, in a nutshell, explain 
the motivations for my sponsorship of 
the Investment Incentive Act. 

The first article details the heavy Jap- 
anese investment on the west coast. The 
tone of the article, unfortunately, is an 
inspiration for know-nothing jingoism. 
In short, it states that the surplus dollars 
derived from the substantial U.S. trade 
deficit with Japan are being used by the 
Japanese to invest in U.S. resources and 
technology. The article cites the semi- 
conductor industry—one of our high 
technology resources—as one area tar- 
geted for investment. The intent is to 
obtain technology for domestic Japanese 
industries. Once they have the tech- 
nology, they will compete effectively with 
the American firms. 
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It would be easy to get up on the soap- 
box and demand new trade barriers to 
keep out Japanese investment and goods. 
Such a policy would be simplistic and 
self-defeating. This is no time to revive 
Smoot-Hawley. 

At the end of the article, after the 
reader has absorbed the “yellow jour- 
nalism” portions, the actual problem is 
described. American businesss has been 
very lax in seeking foreign markets. Our 
Government has no export policy, and 
our tax programs discourage investment. 
American workers have the worst pro- 
ductivity in the world. In other words, 
if any one is to blame for the success of 
our foreign competition, it is ourselves. 
The Investment Incentive Act is one at- 
tempt to get this country back on track, 
to encourage investment, to develop new 
technology, new jobs, and economic 
growth. 

The second article is an editorial on 
American productivity. Or rather, it de- 
tails the lack of productivity by Amer- 
ican workers. While the AFL-CIO de- 
mands protectionist trade legislation, 
while inflationary wage settlements are 
negotiated, the productivity of the 
American worker hovers around zero. 
Unless there is a change in attitude, the 
United States will go the way of Great 
Britain. What is surprising about the 
editorial is that the Post, once a strong 
critic of any lowering of capital gains 
taxes, admitted the need for investment. 
A lower capital gains tax is cited as one 
route for increasing investment. I doubt 
that the Post will endorse the Steiger 
amendment, but at least it recognizes 
the problem. The articles follow: 

Japan Is BuitprInc Economic EMPIRE IN 
AMERICAN WEST 
(By Joel Kotkin) 


San FrRaNcisco.—From the highrise office 
towers of this western financial capital to the 
rich wilderness lands of Alaska, Japan is 
building a new economic empire in the Amer- 
ican West. 

Japanese interests, enriched by a huge trad- 
ing surplus with the United States and the 
skyrocketing value of their yen currency, are 
quietly buying billions of dollars’ worth of 
western land, timber, fish, agricultural prod- 
ucts and industrial facilities. 

Close to half of Japan’s almost $29 billion 
trade with the United States in 1977 went 
through western ports, where thousands of 
Japanese cars, televisions and other manu- 
factured goods were exchanged for western 
minerals, timber and farm products. 

Over the last decade in each of the five 
Pacific western states—Alaska, Hawali, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and California—Japan has 
emereged as both prime international trading 
partner and investor, establishing an eco- 
nomic sphere of influence unprecedented in 
the often-xenophobic West during recent 
times. 

Many western business and government 
leaders are seeking to encourage this growing 
interdependence with Japan as a way to ex- 
pand the already prospering economies of 
their states. 

“We don't want to rely any more on the 
establishment of the eastern states. They're 
Europe-oriented, and our future is with 
Japan and the Pacific Rim,” said Richard 
King, director of the newly established Cali- 
fornia Office of International Trade. 

“The Japanese see California as part of 
their ‘Pacific coprosperity sphere,’ and we bet- 
ter be responsive to that,” he said. 
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While sharing King’s sentiments, many 
Japanese businessmen shy away from the 
“coprosperity sphere" label out of fear that 
some Americans might recall how that pre- 
cise term was used by World War II Japanese 
militarists to justify their then-far-flung 
Pacific empire. 

“But, of course, we do see it that way” said 
one smiling Japanese banker in San Fran- 
cisco. “We see California already as part of 
Japan. Oh, yes, California Prefecture.” 

But the increasing power of Japan over 
the western economy is no laughing matter 
to others here—ranging from industrialists 
to labor union officials and native Ameri- 
cans—who fear that, a quasi-colonial rela- 
tionship is developing between the western 
states and the island nation. 

They claim the West, in classic colonial 
fashion, is already surrendering its vital nat- 
ural resources in exchange for much more 
costly manufactured products—a pattern 
which last year caused the western states to 
run up over a $3.6 billion deficit with Japan, 
twice the region's 1976 trade imbalance. 

Kazutoshi Satta, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the mammoth Mitsui Trading 
Co. and director of the Northern California 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce, said he ex- 
pects the present Japan-western states trad- 
ing pattern to continue in the coming years. 

With the exception of airplanes and maybe 
some canned foods, Satta said he believes 
western industries will have little chance of 
selling finished products in Japan. 

“Our processing industries are simply bet- 
ter than in the United States,” said Satta, 
whose 300-year-old company has more than 
140 trading offices in some 80 nations, “If 
the United States wants to sell us finished 
consumer products, they don't have a4 
chance,” 

Japan's continuing reluctance to purchase 
American-manufactured goods makes some 
western business leaders fear their region 
may become a mere “resource colony” of an 
ever-expanding Japanese imperium. 

“The question is whether we want to be- 
come a banana republic,” said E. Floyd 
Kwamme, vice president of National Semi- 
Conductor, a large electronics manufacturer 
in Santa Clara, 40 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco. “The problem is that manufacturing 
creates more jobs than agriculture. If we 
think we are trying to balance our trade im- 
balance with the Japanese by selling them 
beef and grapefruit, we'll end up killing our 
industrial base.” 

The semi-conductor industry, which makes 
the components parts for computers and 
other advanced electronic products, is one of 
a number of Western industries, including 
lumber milling, fish processing, steel and 
autos (almost one-quarter of California's cars 
come from Japan, twice the national aver- 
age), that are reeling from strong Japanese 
competition. 

While American manufacturers still con- 
trol 60 percent of the world’s semiconductor 
market, the industry has been singled out 
for domination by the Japanese industrial 
establishment, backed financially with gov- 
ernment research money. 

Already, enriched by the over 33 percent 
increase in the value of the yen since 1972, 
some Japanese semiconductor companies are 
moving into places like Santa Clara's “‘sili- 
cone valley,” perhaps the world’s single most 
important concentration of high-technology 
industry, buying out small American firms, 
hiring skilled American engineers and, in the 
process, according to National's Kwamme, 
“picking for themselves the fruit of our 
technology.” 

At the same time, American semiconduc- 
tor executives complain that their products 
are being restricted on the Japanese home 
market by tough import regulations and 
alleged government-business collusion in 
Tokyo. 
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Japanese business leaders claim that their 
intrusion into the previously American- 
dominated semiconductor and computer in- 
dustries is necessitated by the rapid rise in 
the value of the yen, which has made nu- 
merous Japanese products—including shoes, 
textiles and radios—less competitive with 
those of such Asian countries as Taiwan and 
Korea. 

“We have to keep exporting our manufac- 
tured goods to survive, but we are finding 
our neighbors in Asia are making the goods 
we used to make, so we have to go into high 
technology in a big way,” said Mitsui's Satta. 
“I know these days computers are delicate 
commodities, but our technology level must 
keep improving so someday there’s a chance 
we will be able to ship lots of computers here. 
The Americans are good at inventing new 
machines, but, in the ability to apply those 
inventions, well, maybe the Japanese have 
more ability.” 

Opposition to the growing power of Japa- 
nese investment—estimated by top Japanese 
business sources at $25 billion last year, more 
than a third of it in the western states—is 
also developing in the Pacific Northwest, 
where highly active Japanese-owned firms 
are buying logs and fish in huge quantities 
and shipping them back to Japan for proc- 
esssing. 

George Cassidy, president of the Portland- 
based Lumber Production Industrial Work- 
ers, claims Japanese reluctance to buy fin- 
ished U.S. lumber instead of logs has forced 
the closure of more than 100 sawmills 
throughout the Northwest over the past 
decade. 

“The exporting of the raw materials from 
which our jobs spring,” Cassidy insists, “is 
the exporting of our jobs.” 

George Hess, a spokesman for Weyer- 
haeuser, a major log exporter to Japan, says 
the Japanese prefer to buy logs rather than 
finished timber because “they are artisans. 
They cut their wood differently than we do.” 
The Weyerhaeuser spokesman added that 
congressional legislation has forced American 
lumber companies to ship all their intra- 
national trade in American vessels, and 
claimed that makes it far too expensive for 
northwestern lumbermen to trade with their 
traditional East Coast markets. 

Hess also said the rejuvenated U.S. south- 
ern timber industry and Quebec now supply 
most of the East’s lumber needs, leaving 
northwestern companies to seek foreign, 
mostly Japanese, markets. 

There is also growing concern in the North- 
west about reported attempts by Japanese 
interests to buy out or control many Amer- 
ican fishing companies in the region. Ed 
Furia, co-chairman of the North Pacific 
Ocean Protein Coalition, a U.S. fishing lobby 
group, said he fears that Japanese-owned 
companies in the Northwest are giving for- 
eigners control of a key natural resource. 

“I don't see anything wrong with majority 
investment in areas like television and cars,” 
Furia said, “but I don't think that we should 
allow majority foreign investment in strate- 
gic resources.” 

A high-ranking executive of one Japanese 
majority-owned fishing firm, however, dis- 
agreed with Furia’s assertion, claiming that 
the Japanese investors have proven a god- 
send for many foundering northwestern fish- 
ing companies. 

“The fishing business in this country has 
not been all that good,” said the executive, 
who asked that neither his name nor that 
of his comrany be used, “Most of the com- 
panies which have sold out—or rather sold 
to—Japanese investors did so because they 
couldn't keep their heads above water, fnan- 
cially. Prices are up simply because the Jap- 
anese are willing to pay more for the fish.” 

Other rumblings about the Japanese power 
in the West are coming from Alaska, where 
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several native American villages have had 
run-ins with Japanese firms seeking to pur- 
chase their abundant timber and fish re- 
sources. 

“I think we're becoming very concerned 
about them.” said Tom Richards, editor of 
The Tundra Times, Alaska’s oldest native- 
owned newspaper. “The Japanese are very 
experienced in the corporate world, and some 
of our contacts with them have not been the 
best. The native companies are going to be 
very cautious in dealing with them from now 
on because they’re trying to assume control 
in the fisheries area.” 

Despite these growing concerns about 
Japan’s economic influence over the West, 
most states, including Alaska, seem anxious 
to strengthen their links with the Asian 
economic powerhouse. 

Dick Eakins, Alaska’s director of Industrial 
Development, said he believes the need for 
the Japanese market far outweighs other 
considerations. 

“Look, the close relationship is already 
there. Alaska must look to Japan as its major 
market for the future, and we know they see 
us as a long-term source of raw materials,” 
Eakins said. “We already have a Tokyo office, 
and we're sure going to expand it.” 

Japan’s critics are leading some of that 
nation’s businessmen to urge their govern- 
ment to loosen some barriers against Amer- 
ican exports. 

But some leading western businessmen, 
like Robert Noyce, chairman of Intel, a lead- 
ing California semiconductor manufacturer, 
say nothing substantial can be accomplished 
about the trade deficit until American gov- 
ernmental agencies and workers learn how to 
match the discipline and tough marketing 
policies of the Japanese. 

“We businessmen are sick of being the 
scapegoats of everything. The problem is the 
American worker and the consumer, too. 
We're all screwed-up, the whole fabric of our 
society,” Noyce said. 

“If you're shipping out dollars, if you can't 
pay your bills, you have to sell your house to 
the Japanese so that you can drive your 
goddam Toyota. Maybe if we sell it all, we 
can nationalize them. That’s what everyone 
else does when it goes too far.” 


AMERICAN PRODUCTIVITY 


Throughout most of the years since World 
War II, productivity in the American econ- 
omy has risen briskly. As it went up, it car- 
ried with it people's earnings and standards 
of living. But the rise began to slacken about 
a decade ago, and for the past year and a half 
there has been hardly any rise at all. Of all 
the changes overtaking the American econ- 
omy, the behavior of productivity is one of 
the most peculiar—and one of the most dis- 
quieting. 

The immediate consequence of no produc- 
tivity gains is that inflation will become 
harder than ever to control. But if the pres- 
ent pattern continues, it will also ignite un- 
comfortable political questions about divid- 
ing the pie in a country that has come to 
expect, and to count on, steady increases in 
both public and private wealth. Nobody really 
knows why productivity has stopped rising. 
All explanations are, to one degree or another, 
speculative. But the evidence suggests that 
it is no minor passing blip on the chart. 
The causes seem to lie deep in the changing 
structure of the national economy. 

Productivity is simply the average output 
per hour of labor, The Labor Department 
computes it every three months, and it has 
just published the figures for the spring 
quarter of this year. They show that pro- 
ductivity was rising at the minuscule rate of 
5.1 percent a year, after having fallen during 
the winter. Through the 1950s and most of 
the 1960s, it was going up at an impressive 
pace of nearly 3 percent a year. In the years 
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after 1968, the trend dropped to half that 
rate. Since late 1976, it has been almost flat. 

That departure is consistent with two 
other surprises. Inflation has been running 
considerably higher in recent months than 
most people expected, and unemployment 
has been considerably lower. Output over 
the past year has been raised by putting more 
people on payrolls, not by improving each 
person's capacity to produce. 

It’s a striking departure, and one explana- 
tion may well lie in the rather low rates at 
which business has been investing new capi- 
tal. That, in turn, may be the result of low 
profits. Another possibility is the cost of the 
new environmental and safety rules, requir- 
ing industry to invest heavily in equipment 
to control air and water pollution. 

Whatever the influences controlling pro- 
ductivity, they vary enormously from one 
country to another. In international com- 
petition, the United States is currently not 
doing well. The following brief table com- 
pares the increases in productivity in manu- 
facturing, for the decade 1967-77, among 
some of the major industrial powers. 

United States 27 percent 

France 72 

West Germany 70 

Italy 62 

Japan 107 

Canada 43 

Great Britain 27 

There is a tendency in this country to 
regard Britain as the world’s great example 
of industrial decline. But you will note that 
the rate of productivity gain in British fac- 
tories over the past 10 years has been the 
same as in American factories. 

Since no one is quite sure why the Ameri- 
can rate has fallen, no one is in a position 
to offer a sure remedy. But these latest pro- 
ductivity figures may well strengthen the 
impulse in Congress to cut taxes on capital 
gains, in an effort to increase investment. 
Beyond that, it's also necessary to consider 
the possibility that some of this change may 
lie beyond the reach of government policy. 
A good many Americans’ ideas about work, 
incomes and economic growth began to 
change around 1968. These new attitudes 
may now be showing up in the statistics on 
the nation’s economic performance.@ 


BRITISH BACKTRACK ON COMMIT- 
MENT TO RESPECT HUMAN RIGHTS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


© Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of my colleagues are aware the Ad Hoc 
Congressional Committee for Irish Af- 
fairs and its 110 members are committed 
to both exposing and finding the means 
to end the serious human rights prob- 
lems which afflict Northern Ireland. 
Prior to the establishment of the com- 
mittee I and others in the House spent 
much time discussing the findings of the 
European Court and Commission on Hu- 
man Rights which had cited Britain for 
varying degrees of inhumane treatment 
of political prisoners in facilities under 
their control in Northern Ireland. The 
attention in part made Britain admit 
their guilt and pledge to cease these 
practices. 

The recent release of the report by 
Amnesty International on inhumane 
treatment of political prisoners at the 
Castlereagh Barracks in Northern Ire- 
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land made this pledge almost worthless. 
Amnesty International cited 78 different 
cases of mistreatment all of which will 
be placed into the Recorp by the ad hoc 
committee. 

However in a rather startling devel- 
opment it has been reported in the Irish 
press out of Ireland that Britain is now 
claiming they never made any pledge 
that they would cease the inhumane 
practices cited by the European Commis- 
sion and Court. This is most tragic and 
demonstrates an insensitivity by Britain 
which is not befitting its heritage as a 
champion of freedom and due process. It 
further places a burden of responsibility 
on the administration to recognize that 
a human rights problem does exist in 
Northern Ireland and the British are 
responsible. 

I call upon the British Government to 
clarify their position relative to this mat- 
ter. While awaiting this I wish to insert 
two articles from the Irish Times the 
second being a main editorial. 


TORTURE Vow Was ‘Never GIVEN’ 
(From David Brazil in London) 


The British Government did not give an 
undertaking to the European Court of Hu- 
man Rights in 1977 that ill-treatment of any 
kind would not happen again during inter- 
rogation procedures. 

This point was made in a letter to the 
Northern Ireland Office, private secretary, 
Mr. J. G. Pilling, who wrote: “In the Gov- 
ernments’ view, no Government could be so 
sure that no member of its security force 
will ever depart from the strict rules laid 
down for the treatment of prisoners in cus- 
tody so as to make such claim with cer- 
tainty.” 

Mr. Pilling was replying to a request from 


the Irish Civil Rights Association to Mr. Roy 
Mason, that he hold the official investiga- 
tion into the Amnesty brutality report al- 
legations in public. 

Mr. Pilling told the Association's chairman, 


Mr. Jim Curran: “I believe that it is im- 
portant to remember that a public inquiry 
could not be the forum for dealing with the 
possibly criminal offences which are implied 
by allegations of assault on prisoners in cus- 
tody. 

“It would, in fact, amount to a prolonged 
series of public trials without the safeguards 
which attach to proper criminal procedures, 
and as a result of it, there would be virtually 
no possibility of mounting prosecutions 
where a case might seem to exist. These dis- 
advantages do not apply to the procedure 
proposed by the Government.” 

Mr. Curran, in view of this official refusal, 
is now pressing the Taoiseach, Mr. Lynch, to 
raise the matter at the United Nations and 
with the Council of Europe, and he is also 
asking Opposition leaders Mr. Frank Cluskey 
and Dr. Garrett FitzGerald, to support Mr. 
Lynch in these aims. 

An angry Mr. Frank Maguire, the M.P. for 
Fermanagh/South Tyrone described the rev- 
elation as “scandalous”. 

He declared that he will write to the Brit- 
ish Premier, Mr. Callaghan calling on him 
to refute what Mr. Pilling had said in his 
letter. 

“It strikes me that the English are living 
up to their reputation of being like bad 
children who have been caught doing some- 
thing wrong and who after promising not 
to be bad, go out and break a window,” he 
said. 

He added that the fact that the British 
Government had not given an undertaken to 
the Human Rights Court that ill-treatment 
of any kind would not happen again during 
interrogation procedures, had come as a 
shock to him. 
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Mr. Sean McCann, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation for Legal Justice, based in Belfast, 
commented: “This gentleman (Mr. Pilling) 
is simply playing with words. When the 
British Attorney General gave a solemn un- 
dertaking after the Strasbourg verdict that 
Britain would stop torturing people, it was 
generally understood that this was to in- 
clude all forms of inhuman and degrading 
treatment. 

“Everybody knows, of course, and the re- 
cent Amnesty report confirms it, that serious 
ill-treatment of arrested persons has con- 
tinued up to the present time.” 

“Instead of so called verbal assurances, 
what is really required of the British Gov- 
ernment is that they quite simply cease do- 
ing what they are doing,” added Mr. McCann, 


THE BRITISH CHEEK 

It will come as a very big surprise to the 
general public, both in Britain and Ireland, 
to learn that the British Government did not 
give an undertaking to the European Court 
of Human Rights last year that ill-treatment 
of any kind would not happen again during 
interrogation procedures. 

It is revealed in today’s paper that the 
private secretary to the Northern Ireland 
Office, Mr, J. G. Pilling, told the Irish Civil 
Rights Association in a letter... “no govern- 
ment could be so sure that no member of 
its security forces will ever depart from the 
strict rules laid down for the treatment 
of prisoners in custody so as to make such a 
claim with certainty.” 

Just who is Mr. Pilling trying to hoodwink 
with statements like that? It was one of the 
main arguments by the British Government 
at Strasbourg that the kind of ill treatment 
meted out to the Hooded Men had since 
ceased, and one which weighed heavily with 
the court. 

Of course no Government can guarantee 
that members of its police or armed forces 
will never ill-treat suspects during inter- 
rogation. But they can guarantee that this 
will not be done as a matter of policy, and 
that guarantee was given by Britain at Stras- 
bourg, even though there was strong evidence 
to the contrary during the months of the 
hearings themselves. 

Is the British Government now sliding 
back to a situation where it will become of- 
ficial policy to ill-treat prisoners? Is White- 
hall trying to justify what has been hap- 
pening in the interrogation centre in Cas- 
tlereagh, embarrassed as they are about the 
findings of the Amnesty investigators? 

It is bad enough that people in Belfast or 
wherever, either Loyalist or Republican, 
suspected of being involved in terrorism, can 
expect to be subjected to ill-treatment with- 
out the British Government trying to escape 
its responsibilities in the matter. The British 
Attorney General, Mr. Sam Silkin, was 
clearly embarrassed by having to defend the 
British case at Strasbourg. He should now be 
asked to clarify his Government's attitude on 
this matter at once. 

Another matter for justifiable anger came 
to light in the House of Commons yester- 
day when the British Defense Minister, Mr. 
Fred Mulley, revealed that the soldiers, be- 
lieved to be members of the S.A.S., who were 
involved in the killing of young John Boyle 
at Dunloy, Co. Antrim, recently are still 
walking the streets, armed with their 
Armalites presumably. 

Mr. Mulley told the SDLP leader, Mr. Ger- 
ry Fitt that the soldiers would stay on duty 
until it was established that there was a case 
to answer, to which Mr. Fitt quite rightly re- 
plied that if there was not a case to answer 
concerning the shooting of John Boyle, he 
did not know what else it might be. 

The RUC have quite clearly exonerated the 
Boyle family from all suspicion of involve- 
ment in terrorism and it has been established 
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by the post mortem that the boy was shot in 
the side-back of the head, There is over- 
whelming evidence that there is a case to 
answer and those soldiers should at the 
very least have been suspended from duty, 
if not placed under immediate arrest.@ 


AGEE’S COVERT ACTION 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
period since January 1975 when the 
House Committee on Internal Security 
was ended, we have witnessed a broad 
attack on this country’s foreign and do- 
mestic intelligence agencies. The enemies 
of the U.S. intelligence community, many 
of whom openly have supported Soviet, 
Cuban, and Red Chinese-sponsored ter- 
rorist movements in the Third World, 
have been unimpeded in their selective 
leaking of intelligence agency documents, 
exposing of covert programs, and iden- 
tification of intelligence personnel. 

Measures to strengthen our Federal 
intelligence agencies have languished be- 
cause the House committees who now 
have jurisdiction over our internal secu- 
rity and intelligence agencies have 
yielded to the clamor of the anti-intel- 
ligence lobbies and sensationalist press. 

Our Federal intelligence agencies lack 
legislative mandates to take action, 
while our enemies are redoubling their 
efforts to demoralize and destroy the re- 
maining U.S. intelligence operations. 
CIA defector Philip Agee, who could have 
taught the notorious Kim Philby lessons 
in treachery, joined by a handful of U.S. 
radicals, has launched a new attack on 
the CIA’s covert capabilities. 

The parameters of the new attack on 
the CIA and Western intelligence agen- 
cies by turncoat Agee and company from 
Cuba is reported in detail in the latest 
issue of the Information Digest, a news- 
letter on terrorist, political, and social 
movements edited and published by John 
Rees. I commend this article to the im- 
mediate attention of my colleagues. The 
article demonstrates the nature of the 
attack on the U.S. intelligence commu- 
nity, namely, that the attack is backed 
by the facilities of our Marxist totali- 
tarian enemies; and will again, as Agee 
has done before, attempt to endanger the 
lives or personal safety of our intelligence 
officers by the disclosure of classified in- 
formation. Only passage of H.R. 8718, 
which provides for the personal safety of 
those persons engaged in furthering the 
foreign intelligence operations of the 
United States, and the restoration of the 
House Committee on Internal Security 
can provide the legislation needed by our 
intelligence community to cope with the 
newest sabotage tactics directed toward 
our Nation. I urge you to join in cospon- 
soring House Resolution 48 to restore 
the Internal Security Committee and 
H.R. 8718 to provide protection to the 
men and women who serve as our front- 
line eyes and ears in the protracted war 
with the Communists. 
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[From the Information Digest, July 28, 1978] 
AGEE's COVERT ACTION 


, Taking advantage of the opportunity for 
making foreign contacts presented by the 
llth World Festival of Youth and Students 
now being held in Havana, a small group of 
American leftists including members of the 
National Lawyers Guild (NLG) and CIA de- 
fectors led by Philip Agee have announced 
the formation of a new counter-intelligence 
operation, Counter-Watch (CW). 

The July 28, 1978, announcement of the 
formation of Counter-Watch was made at & 
Havana Libre Hotel news conference by 
Washington, D.C., NLG attorney William H. 
Schaap who said that the new group would 
develop a worldwide network of agents that 
will expose CIA personnel and methods of 
operation. The CW group will also publish 
on a bimonthly basis the Covert Action In- 
formation Bulletin (CAIB) [$10/yr.], several 
hundred copies of which were distributed 
this week in Havana and in the U.S., in 
Schaap’s words, “to people interested in our 
work.” 

Schaap told the well-attended press con- 
ference, “We hope ultimately to establish a 
world-wide network of involved and knowl- 
edgeable researchers who will have CIA offi- 
cers under close scrutiny. Their [the re- 
searchers] role will be to check and double- 
check the work that has been done.” 

Members of the CW apparat include Philip 
Agee, now a resident of Rome, Italy; Ellen 
Ray, 1842 California Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; William H. “Bill” Schaap, also of 
1842 California Street, N.W.; Elsie and James 
Wilcott; and Louis “Lou” Wolf. 

Covert Action Information Bulletin is pub- 
lished by Covert Action Publications, Inc., a 
District of Columbia nonprofit corporation, 
from P.O. Box 50272, F Street Station. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004 [202/296-6766]. The tele- 
phone is listed to Schaap at 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
According to the CAIB, several of those now 
associated with Counter-Watch were pre- 
viously involved with the Agee faction of 
CounterSpy Magazine, and when Counter- 
Spy split during the summer of 1976, they 
decided that “there is an important and vital 
role to be played by the sort of exposes for 
which CounterSpy had become famous. * * * 
That CounterSpy and its uncovering of CIA 
personnel and operations around the world 
were so violently hated by the Agency was 
our best endorsement.” 

In its premier issue [July 1978], the CAIB 
makes the point that a regular feature will 
be a section “naming names.” They write: 

“We do not believe that one can separate 
the dirty work of the CIA from the people 
who perform it. The exposure of past opera- 
tions is valuable, but it is only half the job. 
How many times have we all heard the CIA, 
the FBI and others say, whenever a particu- 
larly nasty covert operation has been ex- 
posed, ‘Oh yes, but we don’t do that any 
more.’ We believe that they do, and that the 
same people are often involved. 

“AS & service to our readers, and to pro- 
gressive people around the world, we will con- 
tinue to expose high-ranking CIA officials 
whenever and wherever we find them. This 
column, we hope, will usually be longer. In 
preparing the premier issue, we have been 
unable to conduct much of our regular re- 
search, and have one item for our readers.” 

The CW “scoop” is identification of the 
alleged new CIA station chief in Jamaica, 
Dean J. Almay, Jr., 51, whose career in the 
Foreign Service includes posts as a political 
officer in Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines and 
Spain. In an interview following the Havana 
announcement, Schaap told a newsman that 
their expose had been carried by the Jamai- 
can newspapers and that the alleged CIA 
station chief “was nowhere to be found.” 

According to Counter-Watch, a “major 
step" in the battle to destroy the CIA's covert 
capabilities has already been taken. 
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“Two of our group, Phil Agee and Lou Wolf, 
have edited and prepared a new book, Dirty 
Work, just published by Lyle Stuart, Inc. 
This book describes in detail how to expose 
CIA personnel, includes dozens of articles 
from many countries which have done 
just that, and presents, in Appendix form, 
detailed biographies of more than 700 un- 
dercover CIA and NSA personnel lurking in 
embassies and military installations in yir- 
tually every country on earth.” 

The leading role in Counter-Watch has 
been taken by William Herman Schaap, 38, 
& graduate of the University of Chicago Law 
School whose activities against the U.S. in- 
telligence community cover a 17-year pericd. 
Most recently he was a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of CounterSpy’s parent Orga- 
nizing Committee for a Fifth Estate (OC-5), 
perhaps a logical development from his first 
public political act of record at Cornell Uni- 
versity where as an undergraduate in 1961 
he signed a petition for the abolition of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. In the period 1968-1969, Schaap was 
active with the New York Military and Draft 
Law Panel, a joint project of the National 
Lawyers Guild (NLG) and the National 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
(NECLC). 

As a member of the former law firm of 
Lubell, Lubeil, Fine and Schaap in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, Bill Schaap was known 
as an advisor and close friend of the leader- 
ship of Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS) and of Mark Rudd, leader of the SDS 
Weatherman faction and eventually of the 
terrorist Weather Underground Organization 
(WUO). Schaap’s law firm became a center 
for support activity for the Black Panther 
Party (BPP) and SDS Weathermen; and with 
his law partners, Jonathan and David Lubell, 
well-known as Communist Party, U.S.A. 
(CPUSA) activists and organizers from their 
Harvard days, helped form Stronghold Con- 
solidated Productions, Inc., which provided 
Huey Newton and other BPP leaders with 
funds. 


During this period, Schaap worked with 
the New York NLG’s Mass Defense Office in 
providing on-the-scene legal aid to arrested 
demonstrators; at anti-Vietnam and Pan- 
ther 21 support demonstrations; represented 
Leslie Bacon, a reluctant grand jury wit- 
ness in an investigation of the WUO bomb- 
ing of the U.S. Capitol; and unsuccessfully 
represented Robin Palmer, Sharon Krebs 
and other members of the New York Crazies 
(an off-campus SDS chapter) when, as the 
Piggybank Six, they were charged and con- 
victed of a bank bombing conspiracy. 

In October 1971, Schaap was a participant 
in a “tribunal” attacking the police, mili- 
tary and intelligence agencies that was or- 
ganized by the People’s Coalition for Peace 
and Justice (PCPJ) in Washington, D.C., 
which worked closely with the Soviet-con- 
trolled World Peace Council (WPC) and the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong in attack- 
ing U.S. assistance to South Vietnam, He 
followed this activity in November 1971, by 
sitting in at a meeting of May Day Tribe and 
PCPJ activists planning the disruption of 
the Republican National Convention in San 
Diego. 

In the fall of 1972, Schaap became a staff 
attorney in Okinawa at the NLG’s Southeast 
Asia Military Law Project office where he re- 
mained through 1973. Schaap was one of 
seven U.S. NLG delegates to a January 18-19, 
1975, conference in Paris sponsored by the 
USSR’s International Association of Demo- 
cratic Lawyers (IADL) intended to popular- 
ize claims that the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese-controlled Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government of South Vietnam 
(PRG) was the “legitimate” government of 
that region. During 1975 and 1976, Schaap 
was on the staff of the Center for Consti- 
tutional Rights (CCR) in New York. Re- 
maining associated with the CCR as a “‘co- 
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operating attorney,” he became editor of 
the Military Law Reporter, in Washington, 
D.C., and joined the CounterSpy/OC-5 ad- 
visory board. 

In 1974 and 1975, Schaap and other NLG 
members affiliated with the CCR—Peter 
Weiss, William Kunstler, Marge Ratner— 
and with former U.S. Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, attempted to join the de- 
fense team for members of the terrorist Red 
Army Fraction (RAF) or Baader-Meinhof 
gang; but were denied permission by the 
West German authorities. Schaap and Peter 
Weiss, chairman of the board of the Insti- 
tute for Policy Studies (IPS), remained in- 
volved in the RAF support movement. 
Schaap went to Hamburg in February 1977, 
to attend the trial of RAF member and law- 
yer Kurt Grénewold until proceedings were 
interrupted by the death of the presiding 
judge. Schaap was one of those instrumental 
in the introduction of resolutions in support 
of the RAF lawyers at the spring NLG Na- 
tional Executive Board meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In Cuba, Schaap told a reporter that the 
CAIB had been very well received and that 
the CW group would work with various 
U.S.-based organizations involved in attack- 
ing the CIA and other intelligence agencies. 
Among those he named as “being close to 
CW” were the American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) in Philadelphia; the 
Washington, D.C., based Institute for Policy 
Studies (IPS), the Center for National Se- 
curity Studies (CNSS) and the Coalition to 
Stop Government Spying (CSGS). 

Schaap said that IPS was represented in 
Havana by Saul Landau, a veteran Castro- 
Supporter who described his goal in a letter 
to a Cuban Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee member, a letter found in the brief- 
case of KGB agent Orlando Letelier, as be- 
coming the “propagandist” for the “new 
American revolution,” by NLG attorney 
Michael Tigar, currently with the presti- 
gious Washington law firm headed by Edward 
Bennett Williams who had presented the 
Letelier briefcase to carefully selected re- 
porters who had no knowledge of Spanish 
and whose most recent case of note was his 
unsuccessful defense of Vietnamese spy 
David Truong; and by IPS fellow Ralph 
Stavins, long active with the NLG in anti- 
intelligence campaigns and now heading the 
IPS Government Accountability Project 
(GAP) designed to encourage the “leaking” 
of Government secrets to IPS. It is noted 
that Landau, Stavins and Tigar, whose first 
documented public political activity in the 
1960s was with the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee, have played prominent roles in the 
media whitewash of the revelations of the 
Letelier documents. Schaap also noted that 
CNSS was represented in Havana and that 
Damu Smith was present on behalf of the 
CSGS. 

The CW press conference was also used to 
plug Philip Agee’s new anti-CIA book, Dirty 
Work: The CIA in Europe [Lyle Stuart: New 
York, $24.95], which, according to its author 
speaking in an appearance on Havana televi- 
sion in Spanish on July 25, “is more im- 
portant than the first book I wrote.” [Inside 
the Company: CIA Diary, Penguin: London, 
1975]. 

In response to a question as to why he was 
attending the llth World Youth Festival, 
Agee said: 

“I have come at the invitation of the 
[festival] organizing committee, the National 
Preparatory Committee. First, we have come 
to enjoy the activities of the festival, to visit 
Cuba one more time; but above all, to talk 
with the largest possible number of delegates 


. on the topic of secret intervention, the CIA 


activities and methods to penetrate, weaken 
and overthrow political organizations in all 
parts of the world. Of course, this is an op- 
portunity for talking with people from all 
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over the world and, for me, it is a great 
opportunity to continue my work of recent 
years in connection with political education 
so that the people are able to learn about the 
methods, or exactly how to identify the CIA 
personnel in different countries. In other 
words, I have come to exchange ideas and to 
hold talks with the delegates who have come 
from many countries.” 

Philip Agee, 42, now living in Rome, Italy, 
for 13 years was a CIA officer primarily in- 
volved with Latin America. Now a self-stated 
convert to “revolutionary socialism,” Agee 
defected from the CIA in Mexico City in 1969. 
Since that time he has made a new career of 
exposing CIA operations. It is interesting that 
Agee has exposed not only those operations 
which were known personally to him as a 
case Officer, but also those that were ongoing 
in Greece, Britain, Portugal, southern Africa 
and other areas. During the past two years, 
he has apparently been able to expose new 
alleged CIA operations in Portugal, Italy and, 
after a visit to Moscow perhaps for “re- 
search,” Jamaica. 

In relation to Agee’s revelations on the 
U.S. intelligence community in Greece, 
former CIA Director William Colby charged 
that Agee’s work for CounterSpy was re- 
sponsible in part for the assassination of 
Richard Welch, the CIA station chief in 
Athens, in December 1975. 

During 1976, when residing in England, 
Agee became the subject of a deportation 
order under the provisions of Britain’s Im- 
migration Act of 1971. Papers filed by the 
British Government charged that he: 

A. Has maintained regular contacts harm- 
ful to the security of the United Kingdom 
with foreign intelligence agents; 

B. Has been and continues to be involved 
in disseminating information harmful to the 
security of the United Kingdom; and 

C. Has aided and counseled others in ob- 
taining information for publication which 
could be harmful to the security of the 
United Kingdom. 

In his unsuccessful appeals against the de- 
portation order, Agee had the assistance of 
three U.S. lawyers who traveled to London 
to make statements on his behalf. The three 
were former U.S. Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark, like Schaap a “cooperating attorney” 
with the CCR; Melvin L. Wulf, former legal 
director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union also associated with the NLG; and 
Morton Halperin of the Center for National 
Security Studies (CNSS), an anti-intelli- 
gence project staffed by IPS and the NLG, 
and head of the CSGS. 


Agee, of course, denounced the deportation 


order as “political persecution” and de- 
manded to be presented with all evidence 
against him, claiming to have no idea why 
the British Government would consider him 
a threat to their internal security. However, 
in a January 28, 1977, interview in the New 
York Times, Agee said he thought the order 
“had something to do with exposing a West- 
ern spy ring in Poland,” which he denied 
having done. 

However, there is public evidence to the 
contrary. In April 1976, Jerzy Pawlowski, a 
Polish UNESCO official and member of the 
1968 Polish Olympic fencing team, was sen- 
tenced to 25 years imprisonment for espio- 
nage. According to official accounts in Polish 
newspapers, Pawlowski “had entered into 
collaboration with the intelligence of one of 
the NATO states in 1964,” and had until his 
April 1975 arrest provided military informa- 
tion on the Warsaw Pact to the West. 

The official Polish version concluded with 
the claim that: 

“During the investigations * * * Pawlowski 
confessed * * * and disclosed numerous 
details and circumstances. * * * this fact 
alone * * * induced the court not to pass the 
supreme sentence.” 
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That comment is patently false propa- 
ganda. The facts indicate the Agee had be- 
trayed Pawlowski years earlier, and that the 
Communists had allowed Pawlowski to con- 
tinue his operations so that his entire net- 
work of contacts and agents could be rolled 
up. There have been some press reports that 
more than 100 people believed to have sup- 
plied the West with intelligence have been 
arrested. 

According to Agee’s book, Inside the Com- 
pany: CIA Diary, at the 1968 Olympic Games 
in Mexico City, Philip Agee as a CIA officer 
was working as a U.S. representative on the 
Olympic Organizing Committee with a spe- 
cial responsibility in the Soviet operations 
section and “with a chief interest on sport- 
ing and assessment of new access agents.” 
The book contains a “shopping list” of intel- 
ligence information Agee was seeking at the 
time. From that list it is difficult to doubt 
that Agee had become aware of Pawlowski’s 
work for NATO at that time. 

David A. Phillips, a former CIA officer who 
is president of the Association of Former In- 
telligence Officers (AFIO), had more infor- 
mative comments in the AFIO newsletter, 
Periscope: 

“Whether Philip Agee is a paid agent of 
the Cuban Intelligence Service—a surrogate 
of the Soviet KGB—is almost beside the 
point. By definition, his role has been that of 
an ‘agent of influence’ responsive to Cuban 
control. He has made five hugger-mugger 
expeditions to Havana of which I am aware. 
His declared mission has been to dismantle 
the CIA by identification, exposure and neu- 
tralization of its people abroad * * *, The 
degree of his effort in this respect * * * has 
been the subject of debate. * * * Agee 
shrugged off the Welch tragedy, and others 
yet to come, as the breaks of the intelligence 
game. As late as January 9, [1977] Agee told 
the London Observer that he was being de- 
ported because the British government be- 
lieved him responsible for the death of two 
British agents in Poland.” 

That Philip Agee should return to Havana 
in order to launch Counter-Watch and the 
Covert Action Information Bulletin is not 
surprising. His first book, Inside the Com- 
pany, openly gave credit to representatives 
of the Cuban Communist Party and to the 
resources of the Cuban Government for pro- 
viding him with support and material. While 
living in Paris and London, Agee has ad- 
mitted being in frequent contact with Cuban 
“diplomats.” He said in an interview, 
“Whether they were Cuban intelligence offi- 
cers or not, I don’t really care.” 

Schaap, asked after his Havana news con- 
ference whether Agee intended to return to 
the U.S., said, “No, he prefers to stay in Rome 
where he is able to travel wherever he wants." 
Agee, an American citizen, has a right to 
return. However, the woman who calls herself 
Angela Agee, but is not legally his wife, does 
not have a right to a U.S. visa. She has ad- 
mitted in press interviews to membership in 
the Revolutionary Communist Party of Bra- 
zil (PCRB) which has been involved in ter- 
rorist activities, saying, “There will have to 
be an armed struggle. This has happened in 
every country where there has been a revolu- 
tion.” 

Philip Agee in fact could return to the 
U.S. without fear of prosecution for breaking 
any laws or violating his CIA contract. On 
March 18, 1977, after his lawyers, Mel Wulf 
and Ramsey Clark, met with then-head of 
the Justice Department Criminal Division, 
Benjamin R. Civiletti, now a Deputy Attorney 
General, who gave them a letter announcing 
that Agee was no longer under investigation 
and would face prosecution only “if addi- 
tional evidence came to light that would 
suggest a violation of Federal law.” 

Ellen Ray first came to public attention 
after the Mayday 1971 riots in Washington, 
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D.C., when she attended a follow-up and 
planning conference in Ohio on May 21, 1971, 
as a member of the collective of the under- 
ground newspaper, Quicksilver Times. In the 
fall of 1972, as a “legal worker and film- 
maker,” Ray accompanied William Schaap to 
Okinawa as a member of the staff of the 
NLG Southeast Asia Military Law Project. 
Ray and Schaap were among the seven NLG 
delegates to the January 1975, IADL con- 
ference in support of the Frovisional Revo- 
lutionary Government of South Vietnam. 
While Schaap became editor of the Military 
Law Reporter [the 1977 NLG Referral Direc- 
tory lists his office as c/o Military Law Re- 
porter, 1346 Connecticut Ave., NW, No. 610, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 [202/296-7590] ], and 
became a member of the CounterSpy Advis- 
ory Board, Ellen Ray joined the CounterSpy 
staff, In September 1977, she was with Agee 
on his Jamaica visit and produced an article 
on alleged “CIA destabilization” of Jamaica 
for the magazine. In February 1977, Ray and 
Schaap were the two NLG observers at the 
Hamburg trials of RAF terrorists in West 
Germany. 

James and Elsie Wilcott worked for the 
CIA for nine years in finance and support 
activities in Tokyo, Miami and Washington, 
D.C. They left the CIA some years ago and 
have been active with radical anti-CIA 
groups in denouncing the Agency. Several 
months ago, James Wilcott told a U.S. House 
of Representatives investigating committee 
that he had been told, while working for the 
CIA, that Lee Harvey Oswald was employed 
by the CIA, 

Louis Wolf is described as “a journalist 
who has done intensive research into the 
American intelligence community;" and is 
co-author with Agee of Dirty Work. During 
the past two years, the writer who has re- 
ceived considerable publicity as Agee’s co- 
author has been Steve Weissman, a former 
leader of the Berkeley Free Speech Movement 
and SDS who became an initial leader of the 
North American Congress on Latin America 
(NACLA), the “intelligence-gathering arm" 
of the U.S. left with close ties to Cuba, of 
the Pacific Studies Center (PSC) which car- 
ries out “anti-imperialist’” “power structure 
research” on U.S. defense and corporate in- 
terests in Asia similar to those NACLA per- 
forms on Latin America, and was editor of 
Ramparts magazine. Married to a British 
subject, thus not deportable, Weissman has 
been working with the Agee apparat in Eng- 
land, 

CAIB lists four recommended “worthwhile 
periodicals” as First Principles, the CNSS 
newsletter; Organizing Notes, the CSGS 
newsletter; the NACLA Report on the Ameri- 
cas, bi-monthly ‘well-researched reports on 
the political economy of the Americas, with 
particular attention to the role of U.S. im- 
perialism;" and State Research, published 
from 9 Poland Street, London W1, United 
Kingdom ($8 U.S.), Research notes from a 
group of counterspies in the U.K., with much 
information, especially about British intel- 
ligence, hard to come by elsewhere.” 

Schaap asserted that the CTA continues to 
“corrupt or kill public officials, union lead- 
ers, students, pregressive church or civic 
leaders or anyone else who stands in the way 
of the forces represented by the capitalists, 
imperialists or the multinational corpora- 
tions.” His statements were followed by an- 
nouncements by the Cuban government that 
a special Werld Youth Festival activity, a 
tribunal called “Youth Accuses Imperialism,” 
would be held to judge the CTA and U.S. 
“imperialism” “for its crimes against human- 
ity.” 

In the first CATB edition, Agee sets forth 
the reasons for his attacks in an article, 
“Where Myths Lead to Murder,” that atcord- 
ing to a footnote, “expresses much of the 
philosophy of the Covert Action Information 
Bulletin.” He states: 
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“Together, people of many nationalities 
and varying political beliefs can cooperate 
to weaken the CIA and its surrogate intel- 
ligence services, striking a blow at political 
repression and economic injustice. The CIA 
can be defeated. The proof can be seen from 
Vietnam to Angola, and in all the other 
countries where liberation movements are 
rapidly gaining strength. We can all aid this 
struggle, together with the struggle for 
socialism in the United States itself."@ 


ESSAY CONTEST 
HON. JAMES G. MARTIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, this year, 
for the second consecutive year, my of- 
fice sponsored an essay contest for jun- 
iors and seniors in high schools in North 
Carolina’s Ninth Congressional District. 

After preselection by officials at pub- 
lic and private high schools, a panel of 
independent judges selected a winner 
and two runners-up from the entries. 

The judges were extremely compli- 
mentary of the quality of the writing, 
along with the degree of research and 
thought which went into the essays. 

The first runner-up in the essay con- 
test is Gingie Boyd, a student at Char- 
lotte Latin School in Mecklenburg 
County. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House of Representatives, I call to your 
attention the essay of Gingie Boyd and 
know you join me in extending congrat- 
ulations to this leader of the future. 

THE WEALTH OF A NATION—FOCUSING ON 

THE FUTURE 
(By Gingie Boyd) 

The wealth of a nation and how it will 
affect the nation’s future can be determined 
by a look at the national assets possessed by 
a country. An asset is defined as anything 
which is a support, a resource, or a source 
of strength.’ Therefore, a national asset is 
anything that supports the country or is 
used as a source of strength by the country. 
Some of the national assets that will be dis- 
cussed here are economic growth, increase in 
productivity, and our nation’s most impor- 
tant resource, its people. 

Economic growth is the increasing produc- 
tion of goods and services and can be deter- 
mined by the GNP (Gross National Product). 
This is the total value of all goods and 
services produced by the economy in a year.? 
Over the next year, the economy should 
grow about 4.7 percent.* Economic growth is 
important to our country for many reasons. 
With an increase in goods, more people will 
have what they need. This will result in a 
rise in the standard of living. If there is 
more production, the government can help 
out the needy. This includes the unem- 
ployed, the aged, the sick, people being dis- 
criminated against, and people lacking the 
skills necessary to obtain a job. We can ful- 
fill the “American Dream” with more com- 
modities. This dream is that our children or 
the next generation will have it better than 
we have it: better housing, more leisure 
time, a longer life, etc. The last reason is 
that economic growth can help strengthen 
the free world. We can give aid to the under 
privileged countries and hope that they will 
follow our example to capitalism instead of 
communism. 

Economic growth depends on three things: 
expanding the ability to produce, a willing- 
ness to buy the expanded product, and a 
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favorable political and social climate.* The 
nation’s ability to produce depends on its 
productive resources, such as raw materials, 
equipment, labor, and management, and its 
ability to use them. So far we have had no 
extreme problem with our resources. Raw 
materials are kept up through our foreign 
trade, equipment reliability has tripled in 
the past twenty-five years, and labor and 
Management are more highly skilled because 
of extensive training and education. Tech- 
nology, or our ability to use these things, has 
also increased. Demand, or willingness to 
buy, has been stimulated through monetary 
and fiscal policies and should continue to 
increase, Finally, economic growth is more 
likely to appear where you have a favorable 
political and social climate. This depends on 
political stability, the government's concern, 
a motivated work force, a willingness to save, 
and a healthy nation® 

Productivity is a measure of the nation’s 
ability to produce goods and services and is 
expressed in output per man hour.’ It has 
risen an average of three percent a year and 
should be double that in twenty-five years.* 
Earlier we discussed that an increase in pro- 
ductivity is important for many reasons and 
one of these is to fulfill the ‘American 
Dream”. Already Americans are living better 
than their parents and grandparents did. In 
1914 an average weekly salary, working fifty 
hours a week, was ten dollars and ninety-two 
cents. Today, working less than fourty-one 
hours a week, it is one hundred and forty 
dollars. In 1914 it took sixty-five minutes to 
earn a pound of bacon, ten hours and twenty 
minutes to earn a pair of men’s shoes, and 
three and a half years to earn a car. Today it 
takes fifteen minutes to earn a pound of 
bacon, five hours and twenty minutes to 
earn a pair of shoes, and half a year to earn a 
car.* At this rate, our children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren are going to be much 
better off than we are. 

The last national asset to be discussed is 
the most important. This is the nation’s peo- 
ple, or more importantly, its youth. The 
youth of today are the leaders of tomorrow. 
Through school and education, they can be 
trained to help our nation in the best way 
possible. One of the concrete things being 
done about this is the Career Education In- 
centive Act, a bill passed by Congress. This 
was brought about when a survey of seven- 
teen-year-olds showed less than fifty percent 
could name more than one skill necessary for 
their chosen job." This will provide the fed- 
eral government with funds for a system to 
teach young people what careers are open 
and what they must know to enter these 
careers. 

Hopefully, with all the national assets that 
have been mentioned, we will have a better 
tomorrow. 

FOOTNOTES 


t Webster's New International Dictionary 
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School Publications, Inc., 1976), p. 292. 

*“U.S. Business: Trends that Shape the 
Future," U.S. News and World Report (Feb. 
6, 1978), p. 55. 
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and Analysis” (New York, Amsco School 
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NUCLEAR POWER STATION 
CONSTRUCTION HALTED 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of legal and political complica- 
tions as well as continued demonstra- 
tions, the Seabrook, N.H., nuclear power 
station faces a construction halt, It so 
happens that one of my constituents, Mr. 
Earl Potter, who is an internationally 
recognized nuclear engineer, voiced his 
views on this issue in the July 13 Mes- 
senger Press, a suburban newspaper 
chain, headquartered in Midlothian, Ill. 
The article by Mr. Potter is of course, 

timely. In addition, it is a solid, hard- 
hitting and factual commentary which 
I am pleased to commend to the Mem- 
bers: 

PaLtos HILLS TODAY 

(By Earl Potter) 


The success of those mindless people who 
gathered at the site of the Seabrook Nuclear 
power station in New Hampshire over the 4th 
of July, in getting the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission to stop construction of the 
plant, is an appalling victory for the forces 
whose goal is nothing less than the complete 
transformation of the U.S.A. from the land of 
liberty to a big-brother socialist egalitarian 
state. While the vast majority of those who 
showed up to protest nuclear power are prob- 
ably people who sincerely believe that atomic 
power is the wrong way to go, their ignorance 
of the actual truths of the energy problem 
makes them just as much enemies of our 
future. prosperity as the true Marxists who 
propagandize and lead them. Their childlike 
faith in solar power as the alternative to 
nuclear power is touching, but nonetheless is 
proof of their complete ignorance of the 
physics and economics of the situation. 

For the immutable facts of solar power are 
these: the amount of power that the sun 
transfers to the surface of the earth in the 
United States in the most favorable place and 
at the most effective time is slightly less than 
500 watts per sq. yard. The maximum demand 
for electricity recorded by Commonwealth 
Edison Company for its service area (the 
northern quarter of Illinois, roughly) was 
approximately 15,000,000,000 watts. This 
means that, assuming 100 percent efficiency 
of conversion on the 21st of June at sidereal 
noon on the clearest of days at the most 
favorable site in the U.S. (probably some- 
where in the southwest), it would require 
some 30,000,000 square yards of solar collec- 
tors to supply the needs of the C.E. Co. serv- 
ice area! 

This is a little under 10 square miles of 
collecting surface that would have been 
needed under impossibly perfect conditions 
to supply just one small area of the nation. 
The equivalent of the entire area between 
Harlem Ave. and Roberts Road from 79th 
Street to about 150th Street that would have 
had to be covered solidly with collectors! 
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There are no collectors, even of the sim- 
plest kind, that are available for as little as 
$35 per square yard, and the most efficient 
run to $1,000 per square yard or more. Taking 
the lowest figure, the collectors themselves 
alone would cost a billion dollars and all of 
the additional equipment necessary to con- 
vert the collected heat to electric power 
would cost several billion more. That is only 
the beginning, however. First of all, the sun 
only shines half the time, so we must im- 
mediately double the area on that score 
alone. We must also devise an energy storage 
system to supply power when the sun is not 
shining. 

This is a tough technological problem, but 
solvable given enough money, probably on 
the order of more than 50 billion dollars for 
the area under discussion. But this still is 
not the end of the bad news! The solar in- 
tensity of radiation varies with the season 
and the location of the system. It is also 
adversely affected by cloud cover, rain, and 
wind as far as the net energy transfer is con- 
cerned. Over-riding all of this is the matter 
of efficiency. There are two points where 
efficiency is crucial. One, the efficiency of the 
collector in transforming the radiant energy 
that strikes it, into usable thermal or elec- 
trical power. Two, conversion efficiency of 
the rest of the system for transforming the 
thermal energy into usable electric power, or 
if the collectors transform the radiant energy 
into electricity (only the most costly col- 
lectors can do this), the efficiency of chang- 
ing the electricity produced by the collector 
to the kind of electricity that can be trans- 
mitted to the customer and used by him. 

It is safe to say that even if all of the 
technical problems to make it work could be 
solved quickly, the cost of replacing all other 
energy sources that supply electric power to 
Chicago and Northern Illinois will be over 
1,000,000,000,000 dollars (one TRILLION). 
The total book value of Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. facilities is given as somewhere around 
6%, billion dollars, roughly only seven tenths 
of one percent of what the replacement cost 
with solar energy would be! It is a certainty 
that maintenance would be much higher for 
a solar system than for the present conven- 
tional sources of electric power, but the 
exact factor of difference remains to be 
determined. 

When one reduces the foregoing figures to 
what it would mean to the users of electric 
power to use sunlight instead of the atom for 
their needs, the answer is simple—beaucoups 
bucks! Electricity now being generated by the 
existing nuclear power plants is the cheapest 
electricity currently available anywhere on 
the earth. And this despite all of the eco- 
nomic handicaps heaped upon it by the 
“crazies” for plant security and the environ- 
mentalists in their holy quest to save the 
minnows and the clams from imaginary 
“thermal pollution.” When you consider that 
today’s money costs alone on 1 trillion dol- 
lars would be a hundred billion dollars a 
year, whereas the total amount spent by all 
customers for Edison power during 1975 was 
only 1.7 billion dollars, you begin to get a 
glimmer of what is wrong with the dream 
of solar power! 

How does a minimum rate increase of 588 
percent grab you? Well that, at the very least, 
is what could be expected if ever the libs who 
are out to scuttle the present power industry 
as well as the free economy in general have 
their way. Nuclear power is our only short- 
term hope for holding down the cost of elec- 
tricity. The nuclear power generating indus- 
try has the best safety record of any manu- 
facturing industry in this country—not one 
single person has died as a result of nuclear 
radiation due to an electric power unit in 
the 18 years that the industry has been op- 
erating, yet a coterie of fools leads the fight 
against it! 


If the American public allows the anti- 
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nuke movement to win, then they will be the 
biggest fools of all. 


TORRANCE, CALIF. AIRPORT 
LAUDED FOR NOISE MONITORING 
PROGRAM AND ITS AGGRESSIVE, 
FRIENDLY PUBLIC INFORMATION 
PROGRAM 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@® Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the problems of aircraft and 
airport noise, which we are belatedly ad- 
dressing for the first time in H.R. 8729, 
the Noise Reduction Act, are associated 
solely with air carrier served airports. 
But, the same problems are beginning to 
plague general aviation facilities. 

Torrance Airport, in the district I rep- 
resent, is one such facility. My mail from 
pilots, city officials, homeowners, and 
other citizens from the surrounding 
communities has been constant. As chair- 
man of the Aviation Subcommittee, I also 
hear from affected parties from across 
the country. I’m sure my colleagues are 
hearing the same complaints. 


Torrance, however, has been fortunate 
for the services of its Director of Trans- 
portation, Arthur T. Horkay. He bears 
the brunt of problems and complaint 
from all sides, including those we send 
his way from Washington. 


All too rarely do public officials in such 
sensitive posts receive kind words for the 
jobs they do. Therefore, the following 
letter from Mr. E. J. McKenney of the 
California Business and Transportation 
Agency should not escape notice. It calls 
attention to an increasingly important 
part of the airport noise problem. Mr. 
Horkay would be the first to say that 
this is only the beginning of many ac- 
tions which must be taken, but a very 
important one. 

CALIFORNIA BUSINESS AND 
TRANSPORTATION AGENCY, 
DIVISION OF AERONAUTICS, 
Sacramento, Calif., July 5, 1978. 
ARTHUR T. HORKAY, 
Director, Department 
Torrance, Calif. 

Dear Mr. HorKay: We have, for some time, 
been aware of the sensitivity of the aircraft 
noise issue at the Torrance Airport. Members 
of my staff and I have been involved in 
meetings with your airport management 
staff, homeowners groups and members of 
the State Legislature concerning this issue. 
One of the more effective tools you have 
developed is your Aircraft Noise Abatement 
Newsletter. It is an excellent vehicle for 
getting the necessary information into the 
hands of the flying public and concerned 
residents. I am most impressed by the posi- 
tive and helpful attitude which the news- 
letter projects. It inspires a willingness to 
cooperate. This spirit of cooperation is more 
important to the reduction of noise near 
general aviation airports than any other 
single action. 

The noise monitoring program and the 
knowledge gained from the “get acquainted” 
tours which you have established should 
result in pilots being able to adjust their 
flight procedures with respect to noise reduc- 
tion and at the same time fly safely. Your 
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public information program represents a 
significant advancement toward achieving 
understanding and cooperation. 

Please accept my commendation for your 
efforts in conducting an aggressive, yet 
friendly, information program which should 
result in reducing noise and be a significant 
factor in preserving your airport. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
E. J. MCKENNEY, 
Division of Aeronautics. 


FAMILY IMPACT SEMINAR RE- 
LEASES THOUGHTFUL INTERIM 
REPORT 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


© Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call the attention of my colleagues 
to the interim report recently released by 
the Family Impact Seminar of the In- 
stitute for Educational Leadership at 
George Washington University. The 
seminar was set up in 1976 to test the 
administrative, substantive and political 
feasibility of developing family impact 
statements. 

The seminar, directed by Sidney John- 
son, is composed of 22 leading scholars 
and individuals experienced with fami- 
lies. They are: Walter Allen, Nancy 
Amidei, Mary Jo Bane, Terrel Bell, Urie 
Bronfenbrenner, Wilbur Cohen, Beverly 
Crabtree, William Daniel, Jr., John 
Demos, Patricia Fleming, Nicholas 
Hobbs, Sidney Johnson, Jerome Kagan, 
Sheila Kamerman, Rosabeth Moss Kan- 
ter, Luis Laosa, Robert Leik, Salvador 
Minuchin, Robert Mnookin, Martha 
Phillips, Chester Pierce, and Isabel Saw- 
hill. 

I believe the interim report is a 
thoughtful, balanced review of the po- 
tential benefits of analyzing public 
policies in terms of their effects on Amer- 
ican families. It also recognizes the costs 
of efforts that this might involve and 
warns against overpromising. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this report to 
my colleagues and others who share my 
desire to make public policies more sensi- 
tive and responsive to the needs and as- 
pirations of American families. I include 
the section entitled “Preliminary Find- 
ings” and the preface and title pages at 
the end of my remarks. 

INTERIM REPORT OF THE FAMILY IMPACT 

SEMINAR, APRIL 1978 
(A program of the George Washington Uni- 
versity’s Institute for Educational Lead- 
ership) 
PREFACE 

The Family Impact Seminar is an inde- 
pendently-financed, three-year project based 
at the Institute for Educational Leadership 
of George Washington University. Our pur- 
pose is to review—carefully and in depth— 
the substantive, administrative and political 
feasibility of developing a process for assess- 
ing the impact of public policies on families. 
We are cautiously developing and testing a 
“tool’—which might be called a family im- 
pact statement—to encourage government to 
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be more aware of and sensitive to what it 
does to and for families. 

The Seminar is composed of twenty-two 
leading scholars and policy makers with ex- 
pertise in family research and public policies 
affecting families. They come together with 
our staff in ongoing seminars and work groups 
to help guide and strengthen our work. By 
bringing together scholars and policy makers 
to help in this effort, the Seminar deliber- 
ately stands mid-way between the often sepa- 
rate worlds of academe and policy. It specifi- 
cally seeks to develop findings and recom- 
mendations which are considered relevant, 
important and understandable to individuals 
and organizations operating in both these 
contexts. 

Our focus on governmental actions reflects 
my belief that public policies—which seek 
to represent the interests of all Americans, 
and which are financed by funds collected by 
all taxpayers—should be especially sensitive 
and responsive to American families. This 
focus does not mean, however, that all or 
even most of the important events or 
policies which influence families result from 
governmental actions. Technological changes 
such as the advent of television, or ideolog- 
ical changes such as those reflected in the 
civil rights movement, can have substantial 
and lasting impacts. These and many other 
examples demonstrate the profound effects 
that private actions or attitudes can have 
on families. 

Thus we define family impact to include 
private as well as public actions or inactions. 
Our choice to limit the focus of our inquiries 
to public policies reflects our belief that the 
government has a special responsibility to 
be conscious of its impact on families. 

Since our creation in February 1976 we 
have held five seminar meetings, completed 
our orientation to this new and largely un- 
explored area, reached some preliminary 
conclusions, and begun preparing pilot fam- 
ily impact statements on two policies: gov- 
ernment as employer and foster care. In 
addition, we will be commissioning a set of 
papers to explore from a family perspective 
the programs and problems related to teen- 
age pregnancy. 

While we believe that our final recommen- 
dations will be shaped in large measure by 
what we learn preparing these pilot family 
impact statements, we want to present at 
this time an interim summary of the conclu- 
sions we have reached as a group, staff papers 
we have developed, and plans we have for 
pilot family impact statements. In addition, 
we are including an appendix of sources 
which have been especially helpful to us 
in our work to date. 


The first chapter of this report, Interim 
Conclusions of the Family Impact Seminar, 
reflects the judgment of the Seminar as a 
whole. Each section of the chapter—work- 
ing definitions, preliminary findings and 
values—was discussed in depth at our 
Seminar meeting in October 1977, revised, 
and circulated to Seminar members for 
further comment. While each Seminar mem- 
ber might prepare some portions differently 
if he or she were writing it independently, 
this chapter represents the interim conclu- 
sions of both Seminar members and staff. 
Of course, like any interim conclusions, 
these will be the subtect of further review, 
debate and refinement throughout the fu- 
ture work of the Seminar. 

The remaining chapters and the appendix 
are primarily staff products. Chapter JI de- 
scribes our best thinking about our Ecologi- 
cal Perspective, Evolving Framework for Fam- 
ily Impact Analysis and an Approach to Data. 
While we received some very helpful reac- 
tions to these working papers from several 
Seminar members, they do not represent 
conclusions of the Seminar as a whole. We 
are sharing them as staff working papers be- 
cause we believe they might be helpful to 
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individuals and organizations who have 
asked us how we are approaching family im- 
pact analysis. 

Chapter III is a description of our current 
activities and plans for developing pilot 
family impact statements on government as 
employer and foster care. The appendix in- 
cludes a bibliography of books and articles, 
a list of family study centers which have a 
special focus on public policies and families, 
and a lst of individuals in state or local 
government who are interested in or experi- 
menting with the family impact idea. While 
none of these lists is complete, they do con- 
tain many of the relevant sources and refer- 
ences for information concerning family im- 
pact analysis. 

In the months ahead, the Seminar will be 
primarily working on three specific pilot 
family impact studies in the areas of govern- 
ment as employer, foster care and teenage 
pregnancy. In the course of these studies we 
will be attempting to develop ways of trans- 
lating the broad concepts and comprehensive 
framework discussed in this report into some 
specific tools to assess family impact—pos- 
‘sibly checklists—which could serve as a 
guide for policy makers, local and commu- 
nity groups and family advocates at all 
levels of government. 

We hope this report will be helpful to 
individuals and organizations who share our 
interest in the ways in which public policies 
affect families generally, and the concept of 
family impact analysis specifically. We would 
very much appreciate and benefit from any 
reactions, suggestions or questions that this 
report might stimulate. 

B. PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 


The Family Impact Seminar has reached 
agreement on a series of what might be 
called preliminary findings. While all are 
subject to further review and modification 
as our work progresses, the following state- 
ments reflect some of the key facts and con- 
clusions which shape the direction of our 
work. 

1. Families have been and are currently 
experiencing unprecedented changes. These 
include dramatic increases over the past 25 
years in the proportion of mothers working 
outside the home, in the rates of divorce and 
remarriage, and in the numter of single 
parent families. The steadily shrinking size 
of families coupled with a lengthened period 
of adult years following active childbearing 
is also significant as is the introduction of 
te’evision into the home and many others. 
These profound and dramatic shifts have 
major effects on the capacities of families to 
care for their members. 

2. There is substantial and growing inter- 
est in families and the ways in which public 
policies affect families among the public, 
policymakers, scholars, professionals, and 
public and private organizations at the fed- 
eral, state and local levels. 

3. Unlike some European countries, the 
United States does not have an official family 
policy. There is, however, a wide range of 
public policies and programs which affects 
families. Our preliminary reviews reveal 
that: 

—at least 268 programs (as listed in the 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance) 
provide direct financial assistance or services 
to individuals and families and have 
potential imvact on families. 

—countless other federal policies have sub- 
stantial impact on families. including tax 
rolicies, court decisions, government employ- 
ment practices, general revenue sharing, 
rolicies of regulatory agencies, and macro- 
economic policies. 

—these policies and programs can and do 
affect families at all economic levels, not 
just poor families. 

4. The process of assessing the ways in 
which public policies affect families—which 
we call family impact analysis—should be 
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explored in a variety of settings and on a 
broad range of policies. This analysis has the 
potential to bring important new perspec- 
tives to policy making and policy analysis. 
Asking the question “what are the effects of 
this policy on families?” can potentially con- 
tribute to an understanding of some of the 
reasons families experience problems and op- 
portunities, and contribute to suggestions for 
making public policies more responsive and 
sensitive to family needs. 

5. Family impact analysis is a new concept 
involving complex and largely unexplored 
questions. There is little or no existing meth- 
odology for family impact analysis, and few 
guidelines for the development of one. While 
the process of family impact analysis is be- 
ing tested at a growing number of universi- 
ties and research organizations, this type of 
analysis is still in its formative stages. 

There are many reasons why public policies 
have not been examined in terms of their 
impact on families Three of the more im- 
portant reasons appear to be the following: 

First, our system of democratic govern- 
ment is based primarily on the recognition 
of the rights and responsibilities of individ- 
uals. Our constitution for example, does not 
mention families This emphasis has led to 
defining social problems and opportunities 
and the policies designed to address them in 
individualistic terms Largely overlooked 
have been the “mediating structures” that 
stand between government and the individ- 
ual, among which the family is paramount. 

We question whether public policies de- 
signed to respond to the needs of a par- 
ticular family member have too often sought 
to deal with that person as an isolated in- 
dividual, ignoring his or her interrelatedness 
with other family members, and the degree 
to which the attitudes and activities of those 
other family members may enhance or limit 
the effectiveness of the policies being 
pursued. 

Second, there is a tendency to attribute 
the problems that families experience to the 
inadequacies of the families or family mem- 
pers. Families have generally been consid- 
ered to be solely responsible for most, if not 
all, the difficulties they experience. 

This attitude has meant, in part, that 
there has been little effort to analyze the 
effects that public policies, the world of work, 
or other institutions have on families. We 
believe, however, that many problems ex- 
perienced by families are the result of basic 
economic and social conditions, that family 
functioning must be understood in this “eco- 
logical context," and that one determinant 
of this context is public policy. 

Third, there is a widespread belief that 
families are private units, and that govern- 
ment does not and should not intervene in 
their private affairs. Families have been con- 
sidered to be largely out of bounds for public 
policy. As a result, even when public policies 
have had major effects on families, they are 
seldom described or analyzed in terms of 
their family impact. We believe that many 
public policies have direct effects on families, 
and that efforts should be made to deter- 
mine and make known these effects so that 
the public and its elected representatives can 
debate and change those policies if they 
desire. 

6. Much of the data necessary to describe 
and assess the impact of policies on familles 
are not available or easily accessible, For 
example, relevant family data are scattered 
among a variety of federal agencies, compar- 
able definitions are seldom used in the col- 
lection or analysis of these data, and most 
importantly, these data are seldom analyzed 
with the family unit as a prime 
consideration. 

Assessment of family impact may require 
information about families, communities, in- 
stitutions and programs which has not yet 
been collected and analyzed. For example, 
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data is lacking on the number of children in 
foster care and the length of time in such 
care. 

7. Any framework or checklist for family 
impact analysis should recognize that: 

The impact of public policies on families 
may derive from a law as enacted, its reg- 
ulations, the level at which it is funded, 
and the ways in which it is implemented. 

Any single public policy may affect dif- 
ferent families in quite different ways, given 
the diversity and pluralism of families (in 
terms of income level, structure, household 
composition, extended family networks, 
stages in the life cycle, and ethnic, racial and 
regional, and neighborhood factors). 

Any single public policy may affect mem- 
bers of the same family in quite different or 
conflicting ways. The child abuse or child 
support enforcement laws aré examples. 

Efforts to assess the impact on families of 
a particular policy will involve value judg- 
ments and choices about trade-offs which 
should be made explicit. 

Family impact analysis should focus on 
more than just the membership of families. 
While it is important to explore whether 
public policies affect, for example, marriage 
or divorce, it is also important to explore 
their effect on the economic and nurturant 
functions of families. Families continue to 
have primary responsibility fcr providing 
the income necessary to house, feed and 
clothe their dependent members, and for 
nurturing and socializing them. Family im- 
pact analysis should assess the effect of 
public policies on at least three basic family 
functions, and perhaps others. 

8. The analogy of family impact analysis 
to environmental impact analysis is useful in 
some respects but not in others. We believe 
it is important to encourage public discus- 
sion of and scholarly research into the way 
that public policies affect families, and the 
impact concept contributes to these objec- 
tives. A major contribution of the environ- 
mental impact concept has been heightened 
public consciousness of the possible effects 
of public projects on the environment. A 
similar development regarding public policies 
and families would be valuable. 

We believe, however, that the concept of 
family impact differs in important ways from 
the concept and the process of environ- 
mental impact. We think that family im- 
pact analysis should focus primarily on ex- 
isting policies, at least for the present, while 
environmental impact analysis focuses pri- 
marily on proposed policies or projects. In 
addition, for a variety of reasons, we con- 
sider the subject of family impact to be 
more complex, less easily defined and meas- 
ured, more value-laden, more personal and 
more sensitive. 

9. Family impact analysis is still in a 
developing stage. Thus, we believe it is in- 
appropriate at this time for federal, state 
or local governments to establish vovern- 
ment-wide processes for family impact anal- 
ysis. In our judgment, government con- 
sideration of mechanisms for encouraging 
family impact analysis should await the 
results of pragmatic efforts to test the con- 
cept by producing pilot impact statements 
on selected public policies. 

10. Because we respect the wide diversity 
of families and the sensitive and personal 
nature of family life, we oppose the idea of 
enacting a uniform, comprehensive na- 
tional family policy. We propose, instead, 
that means are developed—such as family 
impact analysis and new legislative initia- 
tives where necessary—to help make a 
variety of policies. in areas ranging from 
employment to taxes, more sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the various needs of different 
families. 
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BALANCE(S) OF POWER, BOOK III 
B(II)—NATO NORTHERN FLANK 


HON. JOHN B. BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


© Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, page 23552, the first part of an 
article entitled, “The Nordic Balance,” 
by Col. Arthur F. Dewey appearing in 
the Strategic Review, fall, 1976. Today I 
finish this selection. The article follows: 
NATO NORTHERN FLANK 
LONG-TERM PROSPECTS FOR BALANCE 


First, from the outset, ground rules for 
NATO entry for both Denmark and Norway 
were different from the other ten charter 
members. The “base and ban" policy has, in 
effect, resulted in reduced admission fees 
and dues for these countries, Therefore con- 
clusions to be drawn from manifestations 
of strong public support for Alliance mem- 
bership need to take into account the re- 
duced costs, in political terms, of this mem- 
bership.* 

Second, the close identification of NATO 
with the United States inevitably ties the 
image of the Atlantic partnership with the 
prevailing image of the United States. In 
Norway, as in all the Nordic countries, the 
U.S. reputation was substantially damaged 
by Vietnam. It was still reeling from Vietnam 
when it was hit by Watergate. More recent 
clouds over the U.S. image involve the allega- 
tions of abuses by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the accusations of misconduct 
levied against U.S. multinational corpora- 
tions. Reactions of repugnance, principally 
on the left and far left in Norway, but to 
some degree throughout the society, tend 
to blur the traditional distinctions between 
friend and foe. At best, the United States 
tends to come out as the lesser of the two 
superpower evils. At worst, these reactions re- 
inforce trends toward disassociation from 
the United States, and indirectly from NATO, 
and facilitate the drives inherent in the neu- 
tralists toward more accommodation with the 
Soviet Union. 

A third factor is the inescapable element 
of proximity which must be evaluated in 
measuring the relative influence of the su- 
perpowers. To be sure, Soviet ideals and cul- 
ture are no more, and probably much less, 
attractive to Norway and the other Nordics 
than the ideals and culture of the United 
States. But in the Northern Cap, as in other 
parts of the world where the tools of Soviet 
expansionism have been manifested, it is 
consciousness of Soviet power, not culture, 
which has taken root, The influence of these 
tools is often negative, as it is with respect 
to the pressure of power on the Kola Penin- 
sula. But it is likely to be more effective in 
furthering the objectives of the USSR than 
is the “positive” presence of U.S. power in 
countering it—located some four thousand 
miles away. The muscle flexing that has been 
done from the Kola Peninsula has been cal- 
culated to demonstrate that the power is 
available, and workable, but at the same time 
nonthreatening to Norway as long as it is 
not provoked. Such was the pattern of the 
naval exercises to which the Norwegian De- 
fense Minister referred. In the Sever exer- 
cise of 1968, the Okean of 1970, Soviet task 
forces launched from the Baltic, hugged the 
Norwegian coast, then conducted amphibi- 
ous landings on the Pechenga Peninsula, al- 
most in view of Norwegian territory. The 
similarity of this pattern to the German 
landings of 1940 was unmistakable. But the 
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message left with the Norwegian people was 
that it could be done again, not that it 
would be done. (Other probes have come 
closer to alarming the Norwegians, for ex- 
ample the reports of Soviet submarines slip- 
ping into Norwegian fjords, and the Septem- 
ber 1975 Soviet missile firings into the con- 
tinental shelf area disputed with Norway 
while bilateral discussions over the shelf were 
in progress. The sharp protest of the Nor- 
wegian government over the latter demon- 
strates one of the limits of the negative 
exercise of power.) 

A fourth clue to domestic trends over the 
long haul may lie with the increasing 
strength of the far left in Norway. While the 
Norwegian Communist Party is aging (aver- 
age age of membership is now approximately 
sixty) and losing its influence, the noncom- 
munist far left grows more vigorous. It draws 
much of its strength from the universities, 
intellectual associations, labor unions, young 
liberals and socialists, and conscripts in the 
armed forces. It is from within these groups 
that one finds the inclination to question 
more closely the actions of the U.S. “ally” 
than those of the Soviet “enemy,” and to 
permit the tar of U.S. identification with 
NATO to affect attitudes toward that organi- 
zation. For example, the University of Trom- 
soe refused to admit an American scholar 
who had applied for study there on a NATO 
fellowship. This action reflected the critical 
sentiments, widespread in the Norwegian 
academic community, over the ties with 
NATO. As noted earlier, these sentiments 
were heavily influenced by the tarnished 
image of NATO's senior partner—the United 
States. 

One also finds in the far left the tendencies 
to seize upon, and reinforce selectively, anti- 
U.S. and anti-NATO arguments. While the 
results of these tendencies may only inci- 
dentally benefit Soviet interests, there is all 
too little inclination, either in the far left, or 
in other parts of Norwegian society, to recog- 
nize that it may not be in the national in- 
terest to foster a more benign attitude to- 
ward the USSR at the expense of the United 
States. In one example, a master’s thesis was 
produced over the perceived linkage between 
U.S. navigational facilities on Norwegian ter- 
ritory, and the Soviet military build-up on 
the Kola Peninsula. The writer deduced that 
since these facilities could be used by U.S. 
strategic bombers or submarines, they were, 
in fact, the spark which propelled the USSR 
into building up its own strategic counter- 
capability opposite Norway on the Kola Pe- 
ninsula. Given the underlying tendency to 
suspect the motives of the United States, 
while muting suspicions over Soviet actions, 
such leaps of logic are too often accepted at 
face value without an objective, rigorous 
analysis of the facts. 

The constant ferment from the far left 
would still appear to be a manageable threat, 
given the deep underlying strengths of Nor- 
way's allegiance to the Western Alliance. 
Except that other developments more di- 
rectly related to the new situation on the 
Kola Peninsula, may place the issue in doubt. 
I would like to consider two of these devel- 
opments. 

Probably the most important consequence 
of the Kola build-up is the perception it 
fosters that Norway has now fallen behind 
the legitimate defense lines of the Soviet 
Union. A second development suggests the 
opposite hypothesis, i.e., that new technology 
of the weapons systems based on the Penin- 
sula now frees the Soviet Navy from its vul- 
nerable egress gauntlets, and thus sharply 
reduces the strategic importance of Norway. 
So on the one hand appears the argument 
that the overhang of Soviet power has made 
Norway too strategic to be a part of any op- 
posing military alliance; and on the other 
hand is the suggestion that with the advent 
of new technology, Norway has lost most of 
its importance, both for the Soviet Union 
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and for NATO. These seemingly contradictory 
hypotheses converge in their conclusions, i.e., 
that the concept of Norwegian neutrality, 
soundly discredited in World War II, may 
again become a thinkable proposition. 

First, the “behind the lines” argument. At 
about the time that the Norwegian Defense 
Minister and Prime Minister were calling at- 
tention to the Kola build-up, other Nor- 
wegian strategic thinkers were analyzing 
what it meant. Egil Ulstein, from the Nor- 
wegian Foreign Ministry, reached this con- 
clusion: “Without control of the Norwegian 
Sea and relative freedom of manoeuvre in 
the North Atlantic, the Soviet Union would 
remain in a precarious position when it came 
to challenging Western, and in particular 
American, influence in the rest of the world.” 

Johan Holst, Director of Research for the 
Norwegian Institute of Foreign Affairs, 
stated: “It is the intention of the Soviets to 
push their naval defense line outwards to 
Iceland and the Faeroes. If this is a likely 
development, then it indicates that the Rus- 
sians would, to an increasing degree, come 
to regard the Norwegian Sea as a Soviet lake, 
behind which, of course, Norway would lie." 

A more apocalyptic judgment came from 
General Sir Walter Walker, head of NATO's 
Northern European Command, who was 
quoted as saying in November 1971 that Nor- 
way and Denmark were no longer defensible. 
Reaction at the time in both Norway and 
Denmark indicated that the public was not 
prepared to accept that conclusion. The Nor- 
wegian government immediately attempted 
to de-couple the nearby Soviet presence from 
a direct threat to Norway, portraying it rather 
as part of the USSR’s global strategy. The 
Danish Minister of Defense described the 
press interpretation of General Walker's re- 
marks as “regrettable.” Two Norwegian news- 
papers called for General Walker's retire- 
ment. 

Doubts had been planted in the public 
mind, however, both concerning defensibility, 
and the advisability of defense at all, in the 
face of this vastly superior opposing force. 
Moscow's Pravda played on these doubts in 
November 1973 (in the context of the re- 
newal of NATO base rights in Iceland), de- 
claring that “large segments of the popula- 
tion in Denmark and Norway are demanding 
a winding-up of NATO's bases on their ter- 
ritories.” (This statement makes the false 
assumption that NATO bases exist in those 
countries; it also denies Norway and Den- 
mark the credit they hoped their restraint 
was earning them through the “base and 
ban” policy, One could read in the Pravda 
quote the Soviet message that “base and ban" 
is no longer sufficient; it is the fundamental 
NATO linkage that needs to be addressed.) 

The Pravda statement is also remarkable 
because Moscow in general has not needed to 
transmit its own message concerning the 
sensitivity of the NATO link in the North. 
The message is raised often enough in Nordic 
radical left circles, to have a convincing 
“home-grown” ring. It would appear from 
the Kremlin view that Soviet amplification 
of the theme would be not only unnecessary, 
but potentially counterproductive. 

From the sharp negative public reaction to 
General Walker's assessment in 1971, until 
today, attitudes appear to have shifted to- 
ward more widespread acceptance of the “‘be- 
hind the lines” situation. Much of this 
change in attitude has been given public ex- 
pression in the last few months. Some con- 
clusion as to the extent to which the public 
has been influenced may be drawn from the 
following front-page story which appeared in 
the conservative Oslo dally Morgenbladet on 
October 8, 1975: 

The Soviets’ intense build-up of naval 
power has given the East Bloc a significant 
1ead in the race for military supremacy on 
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NATO's northern flank. The almost continu- 
ous Soviet maneuvers in the North Sea show 
that the Russians have built a mobile iron 
ring around Scandinavia. In reality, Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden now lie inside Soviet 
defense lines and outside those of the USA. 
Western military experts have increasingly 
begun to accept this opinion following a fifty 
percent expansion of the Soviet fleet in the 
last five years. 

Seemingly contradicting the “behind the 
lines,” or strategic utility, argument is the 
strategic non-utility argument arising from 
the deployment of new technology on the 
Kola Peninsula. Specifically, this refers to 
the Delta-class submarine (eight of which 
are now based near Murmansk), which is 
designed ultimately to comprise approxi- 
mately one-half the Soviet ballistic missile 
submarine fleet permitted under the SALT 1 
agreement. 

Whereas the older Yankee-class subma- 
rines, with 1,600 nautical mile range SS-N-6 
ballistic missiles, needed to brave the Nor- 
wegian Sea gauntlets to reach their firing 
positions, Delta-class submarines, with 4,200 
nautical mile range SS-N-8 missiles, can hit 
their key North American targets without 
ever leaving the Barents Sea. Actually, with- 
out ever leaving Soviet territorial waters in 
the Arctic, these submarines can cover Eu- 
rope and much of China as well as the prin- 
cipal targets in the United States. 

This situation came to public notice with 
the report in April 1975 that, for most of the 
previous year, these new submarines were 
not venturing beyond the safety of the 
Barents Sea. Initial speculation over the rea- 
sons for this deployment pattern focused on 
the notion that this kept the new submarines 
beyond the reach of U.S. detection systems." 
Later assessments tied the restricted sub- 
marine movements to the increased range of 
the SS-N-8 missile, As stated in the New 
Scientist of July 31, 1975: “Previous Soviet 
strategy based on missiles with a more lim- 
ited range entailed capturing northern Nor- 
way to guarantee the Soviet fleet a reasonable 
chance of safe passage into the mid-Atlantic 
from where missiles could be launched. 
NATO's strategy has therefore been largely 
concerned with confining Soviet vessels to 
the Barents Sea. But the longer range of the 
SS-N-8 must force a change in this strategy." 

What this shift in Soviet technology means 
for Norway has only recently been addressed 
in that country, and to date the discussion 
has been confined to a relatively small group 
of academicians and strategic thinkers, If 
the continuing investigation of this issue 
recognizes that this technological departure 
affects only one element of Soviet power de- 
ployed from the Kola Peninsula—albeit a 
top priority element—then the ensuing pub- 
lic discussion may yet assume a balanced 
perspective. It should, indeed, be clear that 
other elements based on the Peninsula will 
still need to utilize the Northern Cap egress 
routes, And these elements include both the 
surface and undersea attack threats to the 
North Atlantic lines of communication 
which are vital to NATO’s survival in the 
event of war in Western Europe. As de- 
scribed in a conference in Reykjavik on 
“New Strategic Factors in the North Atlantic” 
in October 1975, “. . . American interest in 
strategic antisubmarine warfare (ASW) in 
the Northeast Atlantic will remain, as will 
Soviet interests in countermeasures—pro- 
vided no limitations on strategic ASW are 
tacitly or implicitly agreed upon,” € 

But the risk remains that these factors, 
and other active and passive defense con- 
siderations arguing against any diminution 
of Norway's strategic importance, will not 
be clear in the public debate. On Norway's 
far left there are interests more concerned 
with a selective presentation of the impact 
of this new technology, leading to conclu- 
sions not unlike the worst case outcome of 
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the seemingly contradictory “behind the 
lines" thesis. Both could be construed to 
counsel a gradual loosening of the NATO 
ties. 


Also the thesis posed by the long-range 
SS-N-8 missiles may appeal not only to the 
far left which focuses on the provocations 
which NATO membership risks with the So- 
viet Union; it may appeal as well to Nor- 
wegian centrists who are at least as concerned 
about letting down the Western side. If this 
group perceives a changed situation which 
absolves Norway from the guilt of having 
let down the side, then it becomes easier for 
the political center to consider a process 
which could lead to gradual elimination of 
Norway's differences with its Soviet neigh- 
bor—including ultimately the link with 
NATO. 

Of the two arguments, that based on the 
effect of new technology is by far the easier 
to dispose of. It may generate an initial 
appeal once the public debate is joined, but 
because of its inherent weaknesses it should 
not prove to be nearly the threat to Nor- 
wegian or Western European defense unity 
that the “behind the lines” argument poses. 
It is to this latter argument that the United 
States, in concert with its NATO partners, 
needs to turn its attention while there is 
still time to reverse this course of events. 

With the "behind the lines” perception, the 
Soviet Union has created a situation in which 
sheer overhang of power permits it to exer- 
cise influence over significant aspects of for- 
eign and domestic policies of NATO mem- 
bers (Norway, especially, and Denmark to @ 
lesser extent). In addition to the presence of 
this power, there is a corresponding absence 
of restraint, or of specific consultative mech- 
anisms to provide for restraint, over exploi- 
tation of this power. To call upon the super- 
power relationship in its present state as & 
guarantor of such restraint is largely to un- 
derline the deficiencies of such guarantees 
in those areas where the practice of the re- 
lationship, or detente, is uncodified or ill- 
defined. While they are theoretically part of 
the vital interest area of the U.S. super- 
power, in practice the flanks of NATO tend 
to fall into the ill-defined category. 

The development of the “behind the lines” 
perception on the northern flank is by no 
means the sole indicator that detente is 
played by separate ground rules in different 
parts of the NATO region. Soviet overfilights 
of Turkey in resupply operations during the 
October 1973 Mideast War, plus subsequent 
flirtations with Turkey in the wake of 
NATO's internal turbulence after the Cyprus 
crisis of 1974, are examples of the loose code 
of detente on NATO’s southeast flank. In the 
southwest—Portugal—the rules have proved 
even more flexible. Coupled with the absence 
of Soviet restraint over the Portuguese Com- 
munists in their bold bid for power follow- 
ing the April 1974 coup, was the concomitant 
funneling from Moscow of substantial finan- 
cial support. Cries of foul came eventually 
from the United States, but the delay lent 
an aura of legitimacy to the USSR’s appli- 
cation of its own ground rules on NATO's 
flanks, i.e., that risks inherent in interfer- 
ence and influence-peddling diminish as one 
moves toward the edges of the Atlantic Al- 
liance. 

RESTORING THE NORDIC BALANCE 

This asymmetrical application of the 
rules goes to the heart of the problem we 
are now witnessing with respect to the Nor- 
dic Balance. There appear to be two choices 
in dealing with the asymmetry. One choice 
is to accept that rules of conduct need not 
be the same for both superpowers, even with- 
in the vital security systems of the other. 
But where one side realizes an advantage, it 
should be expected that the other would re- 
ceive compensation in some other arena of 
competition in the world. This appears to be 
both cynical and impractical. It is cynical 
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because it goes over the heads of the smaller 
powers, diminishing the protection, and ex- 
ercise of sovereignty, which a nation such as 
Norway has a right to expect as a member of 
the NATO security arrangement. It is im- 
practical because there is an inherent con- 
flict between a situation in which conces- 
sionary compensation might be sought, such 
as in Angola, and Soviet commitment to the 
higher principle of support for the idealog- 
ical conflict. 

In Mr. Brezhney's words at the February 
1976 25th Soviet Communist Party Congress, 
“Some bourgeois leaders affect surprise and 
raise a howl over the solidarity of Soviet 
Communists ... with the struggles of other 
peoples for freedom and progress. This is 
either outright naiveness or more likely a 
deliberate befuddling of minds.” 

The other choice lies in eschewing com- 
pensation in less vital, or non-vital arenas 
of competition and insisting on mutual ex- 
ercise of restraint in those regions where 
both superpowers can recognize the vital in- 
terest of the other, l.e., the entirety of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. The latter choice ap- 
pears to be the more workable for the North- 
ern Cap situation (as well as for NATO's 
southern flanks). It need not require any 
dismantling of bases, or uprooting of missiles. 
What it does require is agreement that 
mutual restraint is the underlying principle 
of conduct for this sensitive part of the 
world, followed by specific guidelines to 
which the superpowers and other interested 
parties could subscribe, and against which 
charges of breach of restraint could be 
referred. 

For some time, the military part of the At- 
lantic Alliance has voiced a realistic appre- 
ciation of the situation in the North.” But 
the shifting of the Nordic Balance is basically 
& political issue and needs, in particular, to 
be recognized and assessed in NATO’s po- 
litical circles. And because the Northern 
Cap situation is so intertwined with super- 
power politics, the Alliance will doubtless 
look for the U.S. lead in making such an 
assessment. 

An initial step would appear to be an ap- 
praisal by the U.S. national security appara- 
tus of the northern flank situation in its 
entirety. This would include other recent 
developments in addition to the Kola Pe- 
ninsula build-up—North Sea oil for ex- 
ample, with its economic, political and secu- 
rity implications; the U.S. position on min- 
eral exploration and other privileges en- 
joyed by signatories of the 1925 Svalbard 
Treaty; and the multilateral issues sur- 
rounding the current bilateral discussions 
over delineation of the continental shelf be- 
tween Norway and the Soviet Union. 

One would hope that from such an ap- 
praisal would come a commitment from the 
United States to consult with its NATO 
partners and seek a set of guidelines de- 
signed to restore and regulate the balance 
in the North. An important aspect of such 
an initiative would be the mechanisms 
through which these concerns would be 
communicated to the Soviet Union and the 
Warsaw Pact. A possible vehicle for com- 
munication is the off-and-on Norwegian- 
USSR dialogue already referred to over the 
continental shelf. In this respect, the in- 
terest and low-key support for Norway from 
the other NATO members would appear 
useful. Another key opening is the super- 
power consultative process. Supported by, a 
NATO consensus, the United States could 
raise with the Soviets its concerns over the 
Nordic Balance, particularly in the con- 
text of the Nixon-Brezhnev pledge of 1972 
which barred efforts to obtain unilateral 
advantages at the expense of each other. 

Still another possible mechanism is the 
follow-on process established at the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 
While security issues in the North were not 
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specifically addressed in the course of the 
conference itself, the review conference on 
implementation scheduled for June 1977 is 
a forum where concerns over mutual re- 
straint in this sensitive region would be an 
appropriate agenda item. 

Beyond the multilateral and superpower is- 
sues, there remain the U.S.-Norwegian issues 
described earlier, which either contribute to, 
or derive from, the Nordic imbalance, and 
which suggest the need for closer bilateral 
consultations. In such a dialogue, the United 
States faces two major challenges. First, 
there is the challenge to offer its NATO ally 
a convincing and reassuring offset to the in- 
fluential presence of Soviet power on Nor- 
way'’s doorstep; second is the challenge 
shared by Norway and the United States to 
alter the unfavorable U.S. image which 
serves as a catalyst for so much of the anti- 
U.S./NATO, if not pro-Soviet, sentiment in 
Norway. This, in the end, may prove to be 
the toughest task. But progress must be 
made in this crucial bilateral area before one 
can hope for any broader adjusting mechan- 
isms of the Nordic Balance to have a last- 
ing effect. 

NOTES 


1 Definition of the Northern Cap is that 
used by Nils Orvik in his Occasional Paper 
of the Center for International Affairs, Har- 
vard University, entitled, Ewrope’s Northern 
Cap and the Soviet Union, 1963, p. 8. In this 
definition, the Cap comprises those parts of 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the Soviet 
Union north of the 66° parallel, extending 
from the Norwegian Sea on the west to the 
White Sea on the east. 

? The threat of reversing the “base and 
ban" policy was used by Norway to induce 
Krushchey to back down when he demanded 
defense consultations with Finland in 1961 
over West German military resurgence. How 
much, if any, this weighed in the ultimate 
Soviet backdown is not clear. With disuse 
over the intervening years, such threats 
become less and less credible. 

*Mark Arnol-Foster in the Manchester 
Guardian of November 2, 1975, also cites 
these constricted gateways in discussing 
Soviet enlargement of the two hundred mile 
canal between the Baltic and White Seas: 

“Main advantage of the canal . . . will be 
to eliminate the need for long voyages under 
NATO surveillance between the Navy's main 
operational base at Murmansk and its main 
repair facility in the Leningrad area. 
Hitherto, the main part of the Soviet striking 
force, 106 destroyers and 109 frigates, has 
only been able to make this voyage by cir- 
cumnavigating Norway, with its NATO track- 
ing stations, and passing through the Katte- 
gat and the oresund in full view of the Danish 
coast guard.” Also, ". . . the new canal could 
make it possible to deploy the very large 
number of surface ships now virtually im- 
prisoned in the Baltic, to the open sea in the 
north.” 

+A key factor in Soviet unwillingness to 
return four Japanese Kurne Islands north- 
east of Hokkaido may be the need to reduce 
as much as possible the yulnerability of the 
Pacific Fleet’s egress through the Soya Strait. 

® Nils Orvik. Op. cit. 

*Nils Orvik, “Scandinavian Security in 
Transition: The Two Dimensional Threat,” 
Orbis, Fall 1972, p. 736. 

* Political activity in the armed forces, 
rather than unionization, appears to be the 
current issue. A bill has been introduced in 
the Storting to permit partisan political ac- 
tivity within military units. The Storting has 
recently returned the bill to the Ministry 
of Defense, requesting its review and pro- 
posal of alternate solutions. 

5 Orvik, Op. cit., “Scandinavian Security in 
Transition,” 

* Egil Ulstein, “Nordic Security,” Adelphi 
Paper No. 81, London, International Institute 
for Strategic Studies, November 1971, p. 16. 
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» Captain Gerald E. Synhorst, “Soviet Stra- 
tegic Interest in the Maritime Arctic,” United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings, May 1973, 
p. 94. 

n International Herald Tribune, “Russians 
Keeping Missile Subs Beyond US Tracking 
Range,” April 29, 1975. 

“Anders C. Sjaastad and John Kristen 
Skogan, "The Strategic Environment of the 
North Atlantic: Perspectives of the Littoral 
States,” Paper presented at a conference on 
“New Strategic Factors in the North Atlan- 
tic,” Keykjavik, October 1975, p. 13. 

33 British Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Peter 
Hill-Norton, Chairman of the NATO Military 
Committee, reiterated these concerns at the 
December 1975 meeting of the NATO defense 
ministers in Brussels. He cited specifically 
the build-up of the Northern Fleet and the 
priority the USSR has placed in interdicting 
supply lines between North America and 
Europe. 


BORN-AGAIN BUDGET BALANCERS 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, an analysis 
of the opposition to the Kemp-Roth Tax 
Rate Reduction Act shows several ob- 
jections. There are answers, convincing 
ones, for each of those objections. Those 
answers will be articulated in a series of 
floor remarks, as we approach the day 
on which the legislation will be consid- 
ered in the full House. 

But one of the more frequently 
espoused objections relates to the com- 
bined question of whether tax rate re- 
ductions produce deficits, their size, and 
the inflationary consequences of such 
deficits. The articulation of this objec- 
tion shows us more of what those who 
raise it do not know about behavior and 
economics, than it shows us of what they 
know. 

That articulation shows us that they 
have not seen the fallacies used in con- 
structing the formulae in the econometric 
models on which they have relied for 
their information and conclusions. They 
should turn to the Recorp of July 26, 
pages 22940-22943, to start straighten- 
ing themselves out on this matter. 


It shows us that they have not studied 
sufficiently the statistics of the Treasury 
Department on the relationship between 
tax rates and tax revenues. They should 
tern to the statistics on the percent of 
total Federal revenue brought in by the 
capital gains tax before 1968 and after 
to start their education in that regard. 
Or, they can turn to the Recorp of July 
12, pages 20596-20599. 

It shows us that they have not learned 
the relationship between tax rates and 
savings, or savings and investment, or 
investment and economic growth, in- 
cluding jobs creation and reduced infia- 
tion rates. This is crucial. For starters 
on this one, they can turn to the study 
of Michael J. Boskin of Stanford Univer- 
sity in the April issue of the Journal of 
Political Economy, one of the two most 
widely respected economics journals—in 
and out of the profession—in the coun- 
try. Or they can turn to the Recorp of 
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April 17, pages 10378-10379, for an ex- 
planation, in laymen’s terms, of that 
study. 

It shows us that they have not thought 
through the question of the shape of the 
tax rate reduction or the nature of the 
deficits. As all tax cuts are not created 
equal, neither are deficits produced 
equal. They should turn to pages 21034— 
21035 of the Recorp of July 14. 

But that is not my primary point this 
afternoon, and I do not want that point 
to be lost. As someone who has been con- 
cerned about deficits, and the way in 
which deficits financed by increasing the 
money supply contribute to inflation, I 
cannot tell you how pleased I am to see 
those Members, who have never or sel- 
dom been concerned with balancing 
budgets or have acknowledged the rela- 
tionship between deficits and inflation, 
now come forward as great budget bal- 
ancers in their attacks on Kemp-Roth. 
Members who seldom, if ever, have voted 
for amendments to reduce spending and 
thereby the deficit. Members who have 
never before seen deficits as potentially 
dangerous to the economy. Members who 
have never before linked deficits with 
inflation; as a matter of fact, they have 
more often said that deficits were es- 
sential to get the economy moving again 
and to create jobs. These have now come 
forward to oppose budget deficits, to sup- 


port the balanced budget, to link deficits - 


with inflation. 

I hope that this new spirit will pervade 
their conduct and votes for the rest of 
their tenures in this House, that it will 
not be limited to the duration of the de- 
bate on this one bill, the Kemp-Roth 
bill. 

Rules of decorum in this Chamber do 
not prohibit me from inferring motive 
on the part of another Member’s actions. 
That stands to sense, in that no one 
knows what is inside the head of 
another. 

But a very interesting observation on 
what may be some motives has appeared 
in an editorial in yesterday's Wall Street 
Journal, “Born Again Budget Bal- 
ancers.”’ This is an important editorial, 
for it tells us how much or how little at- 
tention we should pay to the new spirit 
sweeping some Members of this 
Chamber. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 26, 1978] 
Born AGAIN BUDGET BALANCERS 


With pressure mounting in Congress for a 
tax cut, we are suddenly finding a lot of born 
again budget balancers. 

Treasury Secretary Blumenthal, who 
earlier this year defended the $60 billion 
budget deficit, is now busy trying to whip up 
inflationary concerns about the Steiger 
amendment by asserting that it would “add 
$2 billion to the Federal budget deficit.” To 
add $60 billion for spending purposes is 
helpful to the economy, but to add $2 billion 
for a tax cut is inflationary. 

Similarly in the Congress. The Second 
Budget Resolution for fiscal year 1978 
brought to the floor by Sens, Musxre and 
BELLMON contained a 12.2 percent increase 
in federal spending. The $64 billion deficit 
resulting from this large spending increase 
was defended as a necessary stimulus to the 
economy. In the same breath the same Sen- 
ators spoke in fiscally responsible tones 
against Sen. Roth’s proposal to amend the 
budget to provide an $11.4 billion tax cut. 
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Although “every member of Congress de- 
sires relief for the American taxpayer,” in- 
toned Sen. Bellmon, “we are equally desir- 
ous of balancing the budget and bringing 
our deficit under control." Down to defeat 
went the Roth amendment. Sen. Hayakawa 
then offered an amendment to cut taxes and 
spending by $11.4 billion. Objections were 
made to his menu of spending cuts. Down 
the Hayakawa amendment. Sen. Hatch then 
offered an $11.4 billion tax cut to be paid for 
by holding the spending increase to 9.4 per- 
cent. This required only a 2% percent cut 
in the proposed budget and surely, said 
Hatch as he pleaded for the taxpayer, “there 
is 244 percent waste in every spending pro- 
gram.” Not so, said Bellmon. Down the 
Hatch amendment. 

(Shortly after, the Inspector General of 
HEW reported that HEW alone had “lost” $7 
billion in waste, fraud and mismanagement— 
over 4 percent of its budget and 61 percent 
of the proposed tax cut.) 

We get the uneasy feeling from all this 
that some people become fiscally responsible 
only when it is time to cut taxes. We wish 
we could believe that the big spenders, who 
are increasing government spending at a 
faster clip than the growth in GNP, have been 
born again. Such a mass conversion to the 
ranks of the fiscally sane by so many sin- 
ners at once would be nothing short of mi- 
raculous. Somehow, though, it doesn’t ring 
true that big spenders are jumping on a fis- 
cal responsibility bandwagon. The Republi- 
can efforts to make fiscal soundness a po- 
litical issue have been unsuccessful for so 
long that a balanced budget is like a legend 
from the past. During a period of time cor- 
responding to the median age of the popula- 
tion, Congress has produced $452.4 billion 
in deficits and $17.2 billion in surpluses. 
There can only be a few politicians in Wash- 
ington who can remember the days of the 
balanced budget. The several generations who 
have been born into the deficit state must 
simply take them for granted. After all, they 
are nothing new. 

So why are deficits suddenly alarming to 
big spenders? We believe the answer lies in 
the momentum of the Kemp-Roth-Steiger 
tax rate reductions. Just as conservatives 
pointed the deficit finger at the growth in 
spending programs, now that there is a dif- 
ferent momentum the big spenders are point- 
ing a deficit finger at the looming tax cuts. 
What is at issue is not the deficit itself but 
political power. 

A tax cut would reduce the size of govern- 
ment relative to the private sector. It would 
be an inroad on the power that has been 
concentrated in Washington, and the pros- 
pect of a decline in political clout is not 
universally cherished. The political careers 
of many liberals depend on government ac- 
tion replacing private action. Besides, if the 
tax cut proponents are right and the econ- 
omy booms, there would no longer be a slug- 
gish economy as one excuse for expanding 
government. 

We would not turn away the truly born 
again, but before we welcome big spenders 
to the ranks of the budget balancers we 
will wait to see if their new-found devotion 
to smaller deficits applies to restraining 
spending, or just to preventing tax cuts.@ 


FDA'S PROPOSED RESTRICTIONS ON 
ANTIBIOTICS 


HON. CHARLES ROSE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, today I offer 
a briefing paper by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's Economic Research 
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Service on the “Food and Drug Admin- 
istration’s Proposal to Restrict the Use 
of Selected Antibiotics at Subtherapeutic 
Levels in Animal Feeds.” It offers a look 
at the long-range consequences of FDA’s 
recent proposals. 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION PROPOSAL TO 
RESTRICT THE USE OF SELECTED ANTIBIOTICS 
AT SUBTHERAPEUTIC LEVELS IN ANIMAL FEEDS 


(Prepared by Clark R. Burbee, Robert Lena- 
han, and George Allen, Economic Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Food and Drug Administration an- 
nounced on August 29, 1977, a proposal to 
prohibit the routine addition of the anti- 
biotic penicillin to animal feeds. This briefing 
paper attempts to place in perspective the 
complex and extremely controversial issue 
of restricting the practice of using certain 
antibiotics at subtherapeutic levels in an- 
imal feeds. 

This paper covers the history and use of 
antibiotics in animal agriculture, the public 
health problems that might emerge from 
their continued use, antibiotic policy devel- 
opments, current FDA proposals, economic 
research on restricting antibiotic use, other 
pending actions, and recommendations for 
future action, 

This paper was prepared by the Economic 
Research Service with assistance of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, Cooperative State 
Research Service, Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service, Food Safety and Qual- 
ity Service, and the FDA Bureau of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 


SUBTHERAPEUTIC USE OF ANTIBIOTICS IN ANIMAL 
FEEDS 


Use of antibiotics to improve growth and 
feed efficiency in animals originated in 1949; 
commercialization began in 1950. Since then, 
15 antibiotics and other antibacterials, either 
singly or in various combinations, have been 
approved by FDA for use in animal feeds as 
well as for clinical treatment of animals. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission estimated 1973 
production of all antibiotics for animal feed 
and other nonmedical uses in the United 
States at 8.2 million pounds compared to 12.6 
million pounds produced for medicina] use. 

Antibiotics are extensively used at sub- 
therapeutic levels in feeds for poultry, swine, 
beef cattle, sheep, and dairy calves. Research 
data clearly indicate that this practice aids 
in the improvement of feed efficiency, in- 
creases the rate of weight gain, and prevents 
and controls diseases that would otherwise 
increase morbidity and mortality in animals. 
Large-scale confinement rearing of these an- 
imals has been facilitated along with all the 
economies of size of such operations. Further, 
improved feed efficiency has reduced the feed 
input per unit of output and has had an im- 
pact upon the demand for feed grains and 
other ingredients. Increased rate of weight 
gain has reduced the input requirements for 
labor and capital items. 


However, placing an economic value on 
the benefits from the subtherapeutic use of 
antibiotics is difficult since the practice grew 
simultaneously with and complemented im- 
provements in management skills and animal 
genetics, nutrition, and disease treatment. 
Estimating the economic benefits of anti- 
biotics is further complicated by the lack of 
comparative data on disease control, par- 
ticularly after sustained use. There is a need 
for more knowledge about the development 
of resistance and whether there is a need for 
increased dosages to maintain disease control. 

Each of the animal species responds differ- 
ently to the various antibiotics. Specific re- 
sponses of feeding subtherapeutic levels of 
antibiotics are as follows: 

Cattle: Antibiotics improve feed conversion 
and increase rate of weight gain by (1) re- 
ducing incidence of disorders in the digestive 
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tract; (2) reducing incidence of liver ab- 
seesses; (3) aiding in the maintenance of 
the animal's general health and controlling 
of subclinical infections; and (4) controlling 
the disease anaplasmosis. 

Swine; Use of antibiotics in swine (1) aids 
in the prevention and control of baby pig 
diseases; (2) increases rate of weight gain; 
(3) improves feed efficiency; and (4) im- 
proves reproductive performance. 

Poultry: Low-level feeding of antibiotics 
to poultry will (1) increase production in 
layers and turkey breeders; (2) increase rate 
of weight gain in turkey poults and broilers; 
(3) improve feed efficiency; and (4) prevent 
onset of diseases associated with intensive 
rearing. 

Sheep: Antibiotics are most important for 
lambs in feedlots to (1) improve rate of 
weight gain, and (2) prevent onset of dis- 
eases associated with confinement rearing. 

How antibiotics work at subtherapeutic 
levels is not clearly understood. Three ways 
have been most commonly postulated, and 
each has varying degrees of support. They are 
(1) a metabolic effect, in that the antibiotics 
directly affect the rate or pattern of the 
metabolic processes in the host animal; (2) a 
nutrient-sparing effect in which the anti- 
biotics may reduce the dietary requirements 
for certain nutrients; and (3) a disease con- 
trol effect where antibiotics suppress orga- 
nisms causing clinical or subclinical mani- 
festations of disease. Although there is ex- 
tensive evidence of the nutrition and anti- 
biotic response relationship, these effects are 
generally considered secondary to the disease- 
control effect. 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEM 


Controversy on restricting the subthera- 
peutic level use of antibiotics arises from 
the potential public health hazard of the 
practice. It is important to note that no 
distinction was made in the regulatory proc- 
ess between antibiotics used for human clin- 
ical medicine and use for clinical and/or 


disease prevention in animals. Consequently, 
such antibiotics as the penicillins, tetra- 
cyclines and streptomycins were approved 
for use for humans and animals. 


It was not observed until 1955 that bac- 
teria could develop a resistance to antibiotics. 
But this observation was not in connection 
with animal feeding of antibiotics. The pas- 
sage of time and accompanying research on 
antibiotic resistant organisms provided the 
information to develop three hypotheses on 
how the practice of feeding antiblotics to 
animals could be a health hazard to other 
animals and to humans. 

First, it is known that certain pathogenic 
organisms such as salmonella, existing in the 
gastrointestinal tract of animals, can become 
resistant to the antibiotic fed to the host 
animal at subtherapeutic levels and over time 
be passed into the environment and/or food 
to humans, Since the organisms are anti- 
biotic resistant, the hypothesis is that should 
they produce infection in humans or other 
animals then the same antibiotic would be 
an ineffective means of treatment. 

The second hypothesis concerns the ability 
of organisms to transfer antibiotic resistance 
to other organisms and therefore cause wide- 
spread infection among people and animals 
that cannot be successfully treated with the 
same antibiotic. Like the first hypothesis, 
there is only evidence to offer partial sup- 
port. Transmissibility is not being seriously 
questioned, but there is still a lack of evi- 
dence that these new antibiotic-resistant or- 
ganisms have in any way contributed to an 
increase in infectious diseases of people or 
animals. 

The third hypothesis is that trace amounts 
of antibiotic residue in animal tissue, milk, 
and eggs may lead to the emergence of re- 
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sistant strains of organisms in people. But 
evidence is also lacking. This is considered 
to be the least likely means of developing 
drug resistant bacteria. Low-level usage of 
antibiotics as in correctly formulated ani- 
mal feed does not contribute significantly to 
legal residue problems. Most of the residue 
problems result from therapeutic antibiotic 
abuse or misuse of the antibiotics in formu- 
lated feed. 

Proponents and opponents of the proposal 
to restrict use of antibiotics in animal feeds 
have placed different interpretations on the 
potential danger of the health hazard from 
drug resistant bacteria. Proponents admit 
that the drug resistant organisms may be 
non-infectious or less viable than their non- 
resistant predecessors, But they note this 
should not be interpreted as meaning that 
by selection pressures or evolution a highly 
infectious and viable drug resistant orga- 
nism will not appear some time in the future. 


Number and incidence of reported salmonel- 
losis cases 1966-75 


Number 
of cases 


Cases per 
100,000 people 


16, 841 
18, 120 
16, 514 
18, 419 
22, 096 
21,928 
22, 151 
23, 818 
21, 980 
22, 612 


Source: Center for Disease Control, HEW. 


Opponents point to the lack of evidence 
of a health hazard and in particular refer 
to the incidence of salmonellosis, a disease 
of humans caused by salmonella bacteria 
that are known to be becoming antibiotic re- 
sistant as a result of the use of antibiotics in 
feed. Cases of salmonellosis reported to the 
Center for Disease Control (CDC) in Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, are indicated in the following 
table. As such, they are probably a fraction 
of the number of actual cases. One estimate 
based on these reported cases put the total 
number of cases of salmonellosis in the 
United States at approximately 2 million a 
year. Many of these go unreported because 
the symptoms experienced are often attrib- 
uted to “the filu” or an “upset stomach.” 

Prior to 1966, salmonellosis was not classi- 
fied as a reportable disease and was grouped 
with other intestinal illnesses. Since 1926, 
however, it has been specifically reported as 
& separate disease. The number of cases and 
incidence of salmonellosis increased between 
1966 and 1970 and has remained roughly 
constant since. The increase in the annual 
number of cases between 1966 and 1970 is 
probably due to improved reporting. As the 
reporting network between the State and 
local health departments and the CDC im- 
proved, the number of reported cases in- 
creased. Proponents also note there has been 
no change in antibiotic resistance demon- 
strated in the treatment of human cases. The 
same antibiotics have been effective for years. 

In cases of human salmonellosis caused 
by raw meat or poultry products, the source 
of contamination is usually from the animal. 
Unavyoidable cross- or direct-contamination 
of raw meat or poultry can occur during 
slaughter. Salmonella can also be transferred 
from raw to cooked product via contami- 
nated handling equipment of food handlers 
and is often the cause of human outbreaks. 

While there is substantial evidence availa- 
ble to validate the benefits to society from 
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the use of antibiotics at subtherapeutic 
levels in animal feeds, these benefits must be 
weighed against the theoretical risks of cre- 
ating some highly infectious and viable drug 
resistant organism in the future that would 
be very harmful to human and animal 
health.@ 


CONCERNING THE AMENDMENT ON 
KOREAN TROOP WITHDRAWAL— 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


© Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s plan to withdraw 28,000 U.S. 
ground troops from South Korea by 1982 
is one which has met with increasing 
skepticism since its formal announce- 
ment in March of last year. As military 
and political experts have reported on 
the process by which the decision was 
made; the way in which the administra- 
tion informed our Asian allies; and the 
possible effects withdrawal could have 
on peace in Korea; lingering doubts 
have turned to grave misgivings. It is 
because of my own misgivings that I am 
proposing this amendment, which I hope 
will underscore deep congressional con- 
cern over this policy. 

In my brief comments today I should 
like to discuss just two of the issues 
raised by this amendment—the effect 
our withdrawal policy will have on our 
commitment to Asia and the prospects 
for nuclear proliferation. 

Our interests in the security and in- 
dependence of South Korea are cemented 
by the armistice agreement of 1953 and 
the Mutual Defense Treaty with South 
Korea. This commitment extends be- 
yond these formal agreements for it 
encompasses the whole of America’s 
economic, political, and military ties with 
East Asia. 

It is useful to note that trade with 
East Asia exceeds that with Western 
Europe and the margin will probably 
increase. And these societies stand in 
sharp contrast to their Communist 
neighbors, for they support pluralistic 
ideas and western style institutions. But 
they confront in their region two 
threatening giants the Soviet Union and 
China—who make no bones about their 
commitment to remain an influence in 
East Asia. The Soviets have not in- 
creased their Pacific fleet because some 
bureaucrat in Moscow likes boats. 

We lay our commitment on the line 
in South Korea, with the presence of 
the 2d Infantry Division, which proves 
that deterrence and defense are a joint 
United States/South Korean effort. And 
America’s military presence has pre- 
served the peace in Korea since 1953. The 
South Koreans want us to stay, the Jap- 
anese want us to stay, the Filipinos and 
the Taiwanese want us to stay—but the 
administration wants us to leave. 
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At the root of the administration’s 
withdrawal policy lies the concept of 
“flexibility.” The administration argues 
that as our troop strength in South 
Korea decreases, paradoxically, our “op- 
tions” as to how we might behave during 
an attack increase. These “options” con- 
tribute to our “flexibility.” Today U.S. 
troops in South Korea have a “trip wire” 
effect, since they represent the leading 
edge of our awesome military power, 
which will necessarily be deployed in the 
event of an attack by the North. This 
military contingent acts as the most im- 
portant deterrent to war in Korea—a 
fact which is almost universally ac- 
cepted. But when we tell the Koreans 
that we are seeking certain “options” to 
enhance our “flexibility” as the adminis- 
tration has done, the South Koreans be- 
gin to feel the shifting of the winds. For 
they fear that “flexibility” means pos- 
sible abandonment. 

After the administration had made the 
fundamental decision on withdrawal and 
discussed only timing with our Asian al- 
lies we heard unequivocal and soothing 
statements about our firm commitment 
to South Korea. It is the “:oundation 
of our policy” in Asia the Secretary of 
Defense said. But our allies also knew 
that “flexibility” loomed in their future 
and so they must wonder if commitment 
is compatible with “flexibility.” Yes, I 
think this policy strikes at the very heart 
of our commitment to South Korea—for 
it cannot be justified on grounds consist- 
ent with our pledge to peace and security 
in Asia. 

Doubts about our commitment to Asia 
may cause serious consequences for the 
future stability of this region. As Gen. 
Richard Stilwell, Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command, from 1973 to 
1976, has pointed out; a withdrawal of 
U.S. ground forces will inevitably lead 
to a renewed arms race in Korea, as the 
South moves rapidly to insure its deter- 
rent and war winning capability. Nuclear 
weapons will probably be a part of their 
new arsenal, for there is no question of 
their potential capability in this regard. 
And what of Japan? Will they stand de- 
fenseless against the increasingly aggres- 
sive Soviet presence in the Pacific? How 
long will they want to wait before devel- 
oping their own nuclear arsenal and de- 
livery systems. Under the present climate 
created by U.S. actions in Korea—if I 
were they I would answer—‘“Not long!” 

This planned withdrawal from South 
Korea on whatever timetable, is a clear 
and compelling invitation to nuclear 
proliferation in Asia. The Washington 
Post reported over the weekend that we 
are removing our tactical nuclear weap- 
ons from South Korea. That cool and 
comfortable shadow cast by America’s 
nuclear umbrella is beginning to shrink. 
And when we look around one day to that 
far away place called Asia we will face 
the grim specter of a score of unstable 
and frightened nations armed to the 
teeth with nuclear bombs. In that 
event—we can blame only ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, this withdrawal policy 
damages our pledge to security and sta- 
bility in Asia, threatens the peace in 
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Korea and is in direct contradiction to 
any sound and comprehensive nonprolif- 
eration policy. I respectfully solicit your 
support for this amendment and the 
ideas and concerns it embraces.@ 


MIHAJLO MIHAJLOV BEFORE 
HELSINKI COMMISSION 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. Mihajlo Mihajlov, the distin- 
guished author and political dissident, 
spoke before the Helsinki Commission 
of the Congress. Mr. Mihajlov also met 
informally with other Members of Con- 
gress in his ongoing efforts to report on 
the true conditions within his country, 
Yugoslavia. 

Appreciating the interest that the 
Members have in the question of human 
rights, I wish to insert Mr. Mihajlov’s 
statement at this point: 

STATEMENT BY MIHAJLO MIHAJLOV BEFORE 

THE HELSINKI COMMISSION OF THE U.S. 

CONGRESS 


Most honourable ladies and gentlemen, 

What came to me as a most unpleasant 
surprise was the fact that in the official Con- 
gressional reports on human rights in the 
Communist countries of Europe, from last 
August, and this May, Yugoslavia was not 
even mentioned. Thus uninformed people 
get the impression that in Yugoslavia the 
problem of human rights does not exist. But 
even worse than that: people may come to 
the conclusion that respect for human rights 
is possible in a non-democratic, one party, 
communist country. 

However all this does not reflect the truth. 
In Yugoslavia there not only is no freedom 
of assembly, but there also is no freedom of 
speech. The Yugoslav press is under total 
censorship. And worse yet: the Yugoslav 
citizens have less of an opportunity to find 
out about the internal affairs of their own 
country, than do the citizens of other Eu- 
ropean communist countries. Yugoslavia is 
the only communist country in the world 
whose citizens cannot find out or hear about 
the conditions in their own country, even 
from the West. It is true that unlike other 
communist countries one can freely buy 
Western newspapers and magazines, but 
those issues which have any analysis or criti- 
cism of Yugoslavia are banned. In the West 
there are up to one million Yugoslav workers, 
but if upon their return to Yugoslavia they 
dare to bring copies of Yugoslavia Emigrant 
papers, they are sentenced automatically to 
many years in prison. For a quarter of a 
century Radio Free Europe does not broad- 
cast to Yugoslavia, other stations such as 
The Voice of America avoid to touch even 
the surface of Yugoslavia's internal condi- 
tions. In conclusion: Yugoslavia is the only 
communist country with an underground 
communist party which competes with the 
party in power. In such condition, growing 
separatist tendencies are also understanda- 
ble. Whenever the democratic West, pursuing 
its short term goals, ends up supporting the 
dictatorial powers in any country, in the 
end it is the totalitarian countries that win. 

And thus, not only the possibility of a re- 
peated loss of the country’s independence, 
the threat of internal turmoil, and the col- 
lapse of the government because of unsolved 
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nationality problems, but also the support 
of the existing status quo, all present a great 
danger for the future of Europe and the rest 
of the world. Yugoslavia has gotten to the 
point that any slowing down of democratic 
political reform is a step backwards. Noth- 
ing threatens the independence and unity 
of the country and nothing disorganizes 
her more than the present lack of freedom of 
speech and of the press, which are a pre- 
requisite for other kinds of freedom, and 
without which all the different nationali- 
tles cannot peacefully coexist. 

Because of the fact that there is complete 
party monopoly in all spheres of life in so- 
ciety, one cannot be surprised that there 
are so Many political prisoners in Yugoslavia. 
Last year Milovan Djilas asserted that per- 
centage wise, the number is greater than in 
the USSR. No one knows the exact number. 
However one does know for sure that 6 
months ago there was no amnesty whatso- 
ever for political prisoners. Only a selected 
thirty were pardoned and released, and not 
two hundred and eighteen as stated by the 
American press. It is interesting that in this 
case the Yugoslave press did not lle, but the 
Western press did. Only thirty political pris- 
oners were released, which were the ones 
about whom the Western press was the 
noisiest. The other one hundred and eighty 
had their sentences slightly reduced, for ex- 
ample from ten years to nine and a half. 
But the American press still writes about 
an amnesty resulting in the release of two 
hundred and eighteen people! 

I will give you examples of prisoners with 
different political orientations: 

Davor Aras—a historian, former Secretary 
of the Historical Institute of the Yugoslav 
Academy of Sciences in Zadar, a man in 
poor health, was sentenced in 1975 as a “ter- 
rorist”. His crime: after Tito purged the 
leaders of the Croat Communist League, he, 
Davor Aras, wrote on a wall “Down with ter- 
rorism.”’ For this he was convicted as a “ter- 
rorist” and sentenced to six and a half years 
in prison. He is now in the Lepoglava prison. 

Nenad Vasic—a lawyer, a Montenegran 
from Sarajevo, was given the highest pos- 
sible sentence of ten years for so-called “hos- 
tile propaganda.” He uttered four critical 
sentences about the situation in Yugoslavia. 
Nenad Vasic is now in Foca prison, in Bosnia. 

Adem Demaci—an Albanian nationalist, 
the first writer in Yugoslavia to write a novel 
in Albanian, served a 3 year term (1960- 
1963) for “hostile propaganda,” that is, for 
critical remarks, In 1964 he was sentenced to 
fifteen years for taking part in the distribu- 
tion of leaflets but after the fall of the 
chief of the Yugoslav Secret Police, Ranko- 
vic, the sentence was reduced to 10 years 
which he served in full and was released in 
1974. But by the end of that year he was 
re-arrested and in 1975 was again sentenced 
to fifteen years, accused once again in dis- 
tribution of leaflets. Now he is in the harshest 
prison in Yugoslavia, Stara Gradiska prison, 
in Croatia, 

Vitomir Djilas, a lawyer from Montenegro. 
In the spring of last year he was sentenced 
to two years in prison for sending a letter 
to the Yugoslav newspaper “Politika” in 
which he contended that the rights of man 
were not being respected in Yugoslavia, and 
that one can even be arrested for propagat- 
ing Eurocommunist ideas of pluralism. He 
is now in Spuz prison in Montenegro. 

All of the above, except the Adem De- 
maci, were defended by the Belgrade lawyer 
Jovan Barovic, who is willing to confirm my 
words with documents. 

Considering these facts, and the general 
knowledge that there are no less than one 
thousand political prisoners in Yugoslav 
prisons among which there are no more than 
ten real terrorists, and the fact that Yugo- 
slavia, despite being signatory to interna- 
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tional agreements, does not recognize the 
status of political prisoners and treats them 
as common criminals—considering the fact 
that the freedom of speech, of assembly, and 
of the press do not exist in Yugoslavia, in 
other words the rights of man are not less 
suppressed than in other Communist coun- 
tries, it is impossible to understand why the 
reports of the U.S. Congress are silent about 
the situation in Yugoslavia. 

“Each country could be reproached for this 
or that in terms of human rights, some more 
and some less. This is also applicable to 
America and, of course, to the Soviet Union.” 

The Yugoslavian dissident Milovan Djilas 
has said that Yugoslavia has as many politi- 
cal prisoners in proportion to its population 
as the Soviet Union, but there was no men- 
tion of that from Tito. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS STOP 
GUN CONTROL OVER CIVILIAN 
MARKSMANSHIP PROGRAM: HIS- 
TORY OF MARKSMANSHIP PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@® Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice (NBPRP) was created in 1903, 
at the request of the National Guard, 
and other military officers, and members 
of the National Rifle Association (NRA), 
with the support of Hon. Elihu Root, 
then Secretary of War. The NBPRP 
has been in continuous existence since 


that time and is currently authorized un- 
der title 10, United States Code, sections 
4307 through 4313 and Army regulation 
920-15. 


Early in the 20th century, as the pop- 
ulation of America began to shift from 
rural areas to the cities, the need for a 
civilian marksmanship program became 
apparent. The tradition of “growing up 
with a rifle,” to provide food for the fam- 
ily and protection for the home, gave 
way to food shopping at the market and 
a dependence upon the police for protec- 
tion; the trusty rifle was relegated to the 
closet. As a result, citizens entering mili- 
tary service and called upon to fight for 
their country were generally found to be 
inadequately trained in the use of a rifle. 
Therefore, Congress created the NBPRP 
in an effort to provide a citizen army, 
trained in marksmanship, in the event 
of a national emergency. 

USSR. SURPASSING U.S.A. IN MILITARY AND 
OLYMPIC ABILITIES 

History reflects that during World War 
II more than 1,700,000 Americans enter- 
ing military service had received. prior 
marksmanship training though NBPRP- 
sponsored programs. Additionally, more 
than 200 civilian instructors beyond 
draft age volunteered their services at 
military installations throughout the 
country to develop and manage basic 


marksmanship training programs. It is 
noteworthy that there are more marks- 


manship instructors in Russia today 
than competitive shooters in the United 
States. Emphasis on marksmanship in 
other countries can be measured by the 
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results of the 1976 Olympic competitions 
in which 21 shooting medals were award- 
ed, mostly to nations other than the 
United States. 

The principal mission of the NBPRP 
is to promote practice in the use of mili- 
tary-type individual small arms among 
able-bodied citizens not reached through 
training programs of the Armed Forces 
of the United States; to promote matches 
and competitions in the use of such 
arms; to issue in connection therewith 
necessary arms, ammunition, targets 
and other supplies and appliances; and 
to procure and award to winning com- 
petitors trophies, medals, badges and 
insignia. 

VALUE OF CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP PROGRAM 

The Civilian marksmanship program 
supports thousands of civilian shooting 
organizations throughout the country. 
For a nominal cost, over 120,000 young 
people are taught each year how to use 
rifles safely and effectively. In 1974, six 
members of the U.S. team, including a 
16-year-old girl, won a total of 52 medals 
in the World Shooting Championships in 
Switzerland. All of them were products 
of the civilian marksmanship program. 

An independent study was commis- 
sioned by the Department of the Army 
several years ago and was conducted by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, 
Mass. This study, presented to the Secre- 
tary of the Army, concluded that this 
program makes a significant contribu- 
tion to the national defense and recom- 
mended that Army support of the pro- 
gram be increased. The findings of this 
study were not accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

POLICY AND MANAGEMENT 


The NBPRP consists of not less than 
21 nor more than 25 members appointed 
by the Secretary of the Army from the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, 
Marine Corps, the Army Reserve, the 
National Guard Bureau, Treasury De- 
partment, Interior Department, and the 
country at large. Members serve without 
compensation other than reimbursement 
for necessary authorized expenses and 
are appointed for a term of 3 years, with 
one-third of the members terminating 
annually. 

Each organization or agency repre- 
sented on the Board nominates its own 
members in numbers designated by the 
President of the Board. All nominations 
to the Board are referred to its Execu- 
tive Committee for review and recom- 
mendation to the President of the Board 
for final approval and appointment. 

The Secretary of the Army appoints 
the President of the Board, normally the 
Under Secretary. In that capacity the 
President acts for the Secretary of the 
Army in all matters relating to the pro- 
grams of the NBPRP, including approval 
of expenditures by the Board. The 
NBPRP, as a body, is limited to making 
recommendations to the President of the 
Board. Generally, members chosen are of 
such stature that their opinions carry 
considerable weight; either because of 
their positions within the organizations 
they represent, their association with 
marksmanship activities, or both. The 
NBPRP meets at least annually for the 
transaction of business. 
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The Office of the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship (ODCM) is the imple- 
menting agency for the Secretary of the 
Army responsible for carrying out the 
policies and programs recommended by 
the Board and approved by the Board 
President. The ODCM provides adminis- 
trative support to the NBPRP; corre- 
sponds with individual competitors, civil- 
ian rifle clubs, schools, colleges, and 
State rifle associations. Further, it re- 
ceives reports and monitors civilian 
marksmanship activities; plans for and 
issues appropriate shooting awards, 
maintains liaison with Army and other 
military support agencies as well as the 
NRA; and maintains records of com- 
petitions and individual excellence-in- 
competition records. 

The present staff of the Office of the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship con- 
sists of the Director, who is a military 
officer and also the Executive Officer for 
the NBPRP; the Executive Officer of the 
ODCM, who is a civilian employee; and 
11 administrative personnel. The fiscal 
year 1978 NBPRP budget for administra- 
tion of this program is $365,000, with an 
additional $329,000 for purchase of the 
ammunition which is provided gratui- 
tously to eligible junior clubs and Board- 
sponsored matches. 

The Office of the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship is located in room 1E053, 
West Forrestal Building. This is also the 
location for the display of the 35 national 
tropies which are presented in the Na- 
National Trophy Matches. Among the 
shooting fraternity, these are the most 
respected marksmanship trophies in the 
world. 

YOUTH EMPHASIS ON PROGRAM 


In July 1968, the civilan marksman- 
ship program was reoriented, with in- 
creased emphasis placed on support of 
junior marksmanship training intended 
to provide a basic military skill to the 
youth of this country in anticipation of 
later military service. As a result of this 
reorientation, certain types of clubs be- 
came ineligible for continued support 
and were dropped from the program. 
Total enrollment in June 1968 was ap- 
proximately 6,000 civilian clubs, having 
a membership of some 385,000; club en- 
rollment is now approximately 2,200, 
with a membership of approximately 
125,000, most of which are juniors be- 
tween 12 and 19 years of age. 

OHIO HOSTS ANNUAL NATIONAL MATCHES 


Included in the mission of the NBPRP 
is the responsibility to conduct the an- 
nual national matches, which last for 
approximately 30 days and are tradi- 
tionally held at Camp Perry, Ohio. The 
program of the national matches con- 
sists of a small arms firing school for 
service rifle and service pistol, the na- 
tional trophy rifle and pistol matches 
and the NRA national rifle and pistol 
championship matches. These matches 
are open to both military and civilian 
personne] and normally involve 5,000 to 
6,000 competitors. However, due to budg- 
etary constraints and operational re- 
quirements of Southeast Asia, the na- 
tional matches have not been conducted 
by the NBPRP since 1967. In the interim, 
the NRA has conducted the national 
championships for the past 10 years and 
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has included the national trophy 
matches in their program in the interests 
of perpetuating the tradition of this 
“Worlds Series of Shooting” which has 
existed since 1907. 

RESIST EFFORTS TO KILL PROGRAM 

The program was designed by Congress 
to provide a civilian base for our national 
defense. It has served as the single most 
effective means of equipping perspective 
young olympic competitors to perform as 
representatives of this country. When the 
military appropriations bill comes before 
the House this Thursday, we should fully 
fund the civilian marksmanship pro- 
gram. It is my understanding that Mr. 
Yates and others may attempt to termi- 
nate funds for the sale of the surplus 
arms. It is my hope that Members of the 
House will reject such efforts. The Carter 
administration already severely crippled 
the civilan marksmanship program, 
when, on April 26, 1978, Treasury As- 
sistant Secretary, Richard Davis, rec- 
ommended that the Army limit sales of 
arms to 600 rifles per year. On July 10, 
Secretary of the Army, Clifford Alex- 
ander informed Chairman Stratton of 
the Subcommittee on Armed Forces In- 
vestigations that the 600 arms per year 
distribution would be followed. 

The Davis-Alexander decision flies in 
the face of Chairman STRATTON’S recom- 
mendation that at least 2,600 M-1 rifles 
be offered for sale to civilian marksman. 
It is also contrary to the decision by the 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. We are now faced with prob- 
able efforts by Members of this House to 
further subvert the spirit as well as the 
intent of the civilian marksmanship pro- 
gram. 

NEGLECT OF THE PROGRAM 

The Department of the Army has, 
since the mid-1960's, reduced the sale of 
surplus rifles under this program from 
25,000 per year to 300 to 600 per year. 
This is a serious neglect of needs. For fis- 
cal year 1979, the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice recom- 
mended the same allocation of rifles as 
did the Stratton Subcommittee on Armed 
Forces investigations: 2,600. 

The Carter administration has turned 
its sights on the destruction of a valuable 
governmental training program for civil- 
ian marksmen, showing a wanton disre- 
gard for the needs of the national defense 
and international sporting competition. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT ATTEMPTS GUN CONTROL 

IN MILITARY ARMS SALE 


The Treasury Department, once again 
asserting its antigun bias has issued in- 
structions that are to be implemented by 
the Government's military branch. The 
instructions are clear on their face— 
“Destroy the United States civilian 
marksmanship program.” 

Why, when such a valuable program 
has been used as a training ground for 
U.S. olympic competitors, and as a means 
of preparing this Nation’s youth for mili- 
tary participation, has the Treasury De- 
partment set about to destroy the civilian 
marksmanship program? 

Why, in light of this Chamber's June 7 
vote in opposition to the Treasury De- 
partment’s gun control efforts is the ad- 


ministration still persisting in affronting 
Congress wishes? 
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PAST AND PRESENT EFFORTS BY DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT TO DESTROY PROGRAM 


As noted earlier, during the adminis- 
tration of Robert F. McNamara surplus 
arms sales were slashed from more than 
25,000 per year to 300 per year. During 
the present administration, the Depart- 
ment of Army ordered the destruction of 
approximately 300,000 M-1 rifies and 
carbines ata cost of over $600,000. After 
protest from many citizens and the urg- 
ing of Chairman STRATTON and Senator 
Strom TuHuRMoND, ranking minority 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Secretary Alexander re- 
versed the scrapping plan and issued a 
letter to Chairman STRATTON setting 
forth his plans to retain the M-1’s for 
“contingency” purposes. The Secretary 
rejected Chairman STRATTON’S March 20 
recommendations for the sale of at least 
2,600 M-1’s to civilians. 

So that my colleagues will be fully 
briefed on this administration's internal 
efforts to emasculate the civilian marks- 
manship program, I am now presenting 
the sequence of events that have led up 
to the strangling of the civilian marks- 
manship program. 

Early this year, Secretary Alexan- 
der ordered the ‘“demilitarization” 
(bureaucratic word for “scrapping” of 
more than 300,000 surplus M-1 rifles and 
carbines. Having been vocally criticized 
by Members of Congress reacting to con- 
stituent protests, Secretary Alexander 
relented and finally ordered the M-1l’s 
stockpiled for the “contingency” pur- 
poses, as outlined in his July 10 letter to 
STRATTON. Now, reconsidering the scrap- 
ping (demilitarization) of the 300,000 
arms, Secretary Alexander has placed a 
freeze on the surplus arms, stockpiling 
them in military installations across the 
country. While his reconsideration came 
as a result of citizen and congressional 
protests, he refused to permit the sale of 
additional rifles through the civilian 
marksmanship program. 

The correspondence from the officials 
involved in this dispute is as follows: 

LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN STRATTON TO 
SECRETARY ALEXANDER 
Marcu 20, 1978. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: AS you know the 
Investigations Subcommittee has been con- 
ducting a staff study of the proposed demili- 
tarization and sale as scrap of approximately 
315,000 M-1 rifles and M-1 carbines, 

After a hearing on March 17, at which 
Colonel Jack R. Rollinger, Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, testified on the procedures 
involved in determining the number of weap- 
ons to be offered for sale pursuant to Section 
4308, Title 10, United States Code, the Sub- 
committee approved a motion containing 
several recommendations on the disposal of 
surplus military weapons. Those recom- 
mendations were as follows: 

1. That the surplus automatic weapons be 
demilitarized. 

2. That the M-1 rifles and M-1 carbines not 
be demilitarized but preserved in storage. 

3. That the quantity of M-1 rifles offered 
for sale in 1978 be increased to at least 2,600. 
(Emphasis mine.) 

4. That the requirement that applicants 
have established a marksman status in com- 
petition shooting be eliminated. 

5. That the price at which M-1 rifles are 


sold by the United States be increased to 
approximately the prevailing market price. 
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6. That after a two-year period during 
which these recommendations are in effect, 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice report to the Subcommittee. If its 
experience in operating pursuant to these 
recommendations has been satisfactory, the 
removal of all number limitations on sales 
could then be considered. 

I would appreciate your serious considera- 
tion of these recommendations and request 
that they be brought to the attention of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice at its meeting on March 22. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
Chairman. 


Following this correspondence, Secre- 
tary Alexander’s staff and Treasury 
Department personnel exchanged corre- 
spondence which included a recommen- 
dation by Assistant Secretary Richard L. 
Davis. 

LETTER FROM TREASURY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
DAVIS TO SECRETARY ALEXANDER 
Marc 22, 1978. 

DEAR SECRETARY ALEXANDER: I understand 
that the Department of the Army is con- 
sidering the sale of M-1, M-14 and possible 
other surplus firearms to nonmilitary per- 
sonnel. The Treasury Department believes 
that the sale of any such firearms, even in 
modified form, is inconsistent with the efforts 
of federal, as well as state and local, au- 
thorities to avoid the misuse of firearms. We 
therefore urge you to disapprove any such 
sales. (Emphasis mine.) 

The consequences of firearms abuse are 
real. A recent report prepared by the General 
Accounting Office discusses the disturbingly 
large numbers of homicides, aggravated as- 
saults and robberies which are committed 
with firearms. Recently released crime statis- 
tics for 1977 indicate that this trend is con- 
tinuing. In this context we believe it inappro- 
priate for the Government to be involved in 
introducing firearms such as these into 
domestic commerce. In selling such weapons 
there is initially a problem in monitoring 
the initial purchasers of these weapons. 
Equally as important, however, is the prob- 
lem raised by the potential theft of firearms. 
You should be aware that while statistics 
in this area remain imperfect, a recent study 
has indicated that at least 20 percent of all 
firearms used in crimes are stolen. 

The Gun Control Act of 1968 authorizes 
the possession of firearms by law abiding 
citizens for sporting, hunting, and similar 
purposes. There is, however, no shortage of 
firearms available for these uses. We can 
therefore see no justification for the Army 
selling its surplus weapons to private citi- 
zens. Rather, we urge you to use your au- 
thority, consistent with your legal obliga- 
tions, to minimize the introduction of po- 
tentially dangerous firearms into the civilian 
market. 

If the Army intends to sell this type of 
firearm to the public, we would like an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this with you further. Also, 
if I can be of any other assistance to you, 
please feel free to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD J. DAVIS, 
Assistant Secretary 
(Enjorcement and Operations). 


DAVIS LETTER CONTRARY TO FEDERAL LAW 

Tt is well known that Mr. Davis fosters 
the opinions represented in his March 
22 letter. It is he who issued the March 
22 proposed gun control regulations for 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms (BATF) which were rejected by 
this House overwhelmingly on June 7, 
1978, in a vote of 314 to 80. This official’s 
opinion notwithstanding, the Secretary 
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of the Army is charged with the issuance 
of surplus military arms as follows: 
TITLE 10 UNITED STATES CODE 
SECTION 4308. CIVILIAN RIFLE RANGES: 
ESTABLISHMENT; INSTRUCTION 


(a) The Secretary of the Army, under reg- 
ulations approved by him upon the recom- 
mendation of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, shall provide 
for— 

(5) the sale to members of the National 
Rifle Association, at cost, and the issue to 
clubs organized for practice with rifled arms, 
under the direction of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice, of the arms, 
ammunition, targets, and other supplies and 
appliances necessary for target practice; 
SECRETARY ALEXANDER'S LETTER TO CHAIRMAN 

STRATTON REJECTING COMMITTEE RECOMMON- 

DATIONS OF MARCH 20 

JuLy 10, 1978. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: After lengthy dell- 
berations concerning the disposition of M-1 
rifles and M-1 carbines, the Army Staff and 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice (NBPRP), having considered the 
views of the Department of Defense, Depart- 
ment of Treasury, Congress, and other in- 
terested agencies, have provided recommen- 
dations, I have reviewed their recommenda- 
tions and those of the House Armed Services 
Investigations Subcommittee and have di- 
rected the following actions (listed in the 
sequence of your March 20 recommenda- 
tions) : 

1. Surplus automatic weapons (Browning 
sutomatic rifles and M-2 carbines) will be 
retained for contingency purposes and po- 
tential foreign military sales. 

2. M-1 rifles and M-1 carbines will not be 
demilitarized, The M-1's will be preserved 
for use by the ROTC, Veterans’ Organiza- 
tions, Directo: of Civilian Marksmanship 
(DCM) Sales Program and for contingencies. 

3. The quantity of M-1 rifles offered for 
sale in 1978 will be 1200, a combination of 
the 600 per year rates for 1977 when no rifles 
were sold and for 1978. The numbered offered 
jor sale in subsequent years will be 600 per 
year. (Emphasis mine.) 

4. The requirement that that applicants 
for purchase of M-1's establish competition 
status has been retained. A review of current 
applications indicates that approximately 75 
percent of the applicants have achieved the 
“competitor” criterion. The purpose of this 
requirement is to insure that those who are 
sold rifies have a serious intent to use them 
for marksmanship. 

5. The price at which M-1 rifles will be sold 
is at cost to the government. Section 4308, 
Title 10 U.S. Code provides for the sale of 
arms to members of the National Rifle As- 
sociation “at cost.” The term ‘at cost” has 
been interpreted to mean original cost plus 
packaging, handling and mailing (approxi- 
mately $112,000 total). 

The DCM Sales Program will be reviewed 
annually to consider National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice recommendations 
for annual sales and the conduct of the pro- 
gram. The Board will report their program 
recommendations to you upon your request 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD L. ALEXANDER, Jr. 


The decreased sales recommendation 
by Secretary Alexander on April 26 
duplicates precisely the recommendation 
by Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Davis. Still maintaining his opposition to 
all sales of military surplus weapons to 
civilians, Davis advised Undersecretary 


of the Army Walter LaBerge as follows: 
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LETTER FROM TREASURY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
DAVIS TO UNDERSECRETARY OF ARMY WALTER 
LA BERGE 

APRIL 26, 1978. 

Dear SECRETARY LABERGE: I appreciated the 
Opportunity to discuss with you issues relat- 
ing to the proposed sale of M-l's to non- 
military personnel. As you know, the Treas- 
ury Department has serious reservations 
about the sale of various types of surplus 
weapons. The potential use of weapons such 
as these—when stolen or diverted from their 
original purpose—cannot be ignored. We, of 
course, are offering no objections to other 
aspects of the Civilian Marksmanship 
Program. 

After considering the various alternatives 
concerning the M-1; rifles, our views are as 
follows: 

1. The number of rifles sold annually 
should remain at current levels (600 a year) 
pending further discussions and study on 
the question of the sale of surplus military 
weapons; (Emphasis mine.) 

2. We prefer that the rifies sold be re- 
stricted to .22 caliber target rifles which are 
appropriate for target practice; 

3. We prefer that M-1 rifles be available 
only at ranges operated by the Army where 
they remain in Army custody; 

4. As you requested, the inventory of M-1 
rifles should be maintained pending the dis- 
cussions and study discussed above; 

5. The marksmanship requirement for 
purchase should be retained, although we 
question, both from a legal and a policy per- 
spective, any requirement that a purchaser 
be a member of any particular organization. 

Again, we appreciated the opportunity to 
meet with you and are prepared to work with 
you in the future on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD J. Davis, 
Assistant Secretary 
(Enforcement and Operations). 
GUN CONTROL POLITICS RUNS RAMPANT IN 
CARTER ADMINISTRATION 

While there is no doubt in my mind 
that Mr. Davis of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has opinions that deserve discus- 
sion, I reject the notion that his per- 
sonal views on alleged evils of firearms 
ownership should supercede those of the 
Congressional committee conducting 
oversight over the Civilian Marksman- 
ship Program, and of that program’s 
governing board. The belief that a small 
supply of firearms to civilians for the 
purpose of improving shooting com- 
petency could undermine efforts by the 
Treasury Department to control crime 
is even more preposterous than the be- 
lief that the recently rejected B.A.T.F. 
gun control scheme would stop illegal 
firearms flow. 

The Treasury Department and various 
police agencies have available for their 
use a firearms tracing center in the U.S. 
Army Armament Readiness Command. 
Serial numbers of every one of the arms 
used in the program are maintained at 
that Rock Island, Ill. installation. 
Criminal record checks are made on 
every applicant before purchase of the 
surplus arms. Qualification requirements 
placed upon the civilian marksmanship 
applicants by far exceed the require- 
ments imposed by Congress upon other 
civilian firearms commerce. 

Yet the Treasury Department, who 
polices non-military sales has the auda- 
city to dictate quantities of arms used 
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under the Civilian Marksmanship Pro- 
gram. What sense can one make of this 
other than to believe that power-hungry 
administrators are once again attempt- 
ing to override the wishes of Congress? 

As shown by the letters herein in- 
serted, the Department of the Army has 
made every possible effort to subvert the 
implementation of the Civilian Marks- 
manship Program. 

CARTER ADMINISIRATION GUN-CONTROL AD- 

VOCATES WOULD KILL PROGRAM 

This is a Congressionally created arm 
of the military and should not be per- 
mitted to die due to neglect from the 
Carter Administration’s personal design, 
or the personal designs of Congressional 
advocates of gun-control. I believe this 
sequence of events is an affront to the 
Stratton committee, to those of us who 
protested the destruction of the M-ls, 
and to the taxpayers themselves, who 
are paying for storage, and receiving 
little benefits from these surplus arms. 
For the Secretary of the Army to order 
the waste of 300,000 usable arms at the 
cost to taxpayers of $600,000 is reprehen- 
sible. For that same executive officer to 
later order that these arms be placed on 
“contingency”, (bureaucratic word for 
“mothballing”) while members of Con- 
gress and taxpayers are ignored, 
amounts to a grave neglect of respon- 
sibility on his part. 

WHY NOT THE BEST, MR. CARTER? 


It is a matter of record that the Soviet 
Union has gained superiority over the 
United States throughout its military 
branches. Now, in open olympic competi- 
tion as well as in military training areas, 
the U.S.S.R. is surpassing us. They have 
amassed a cadre of civilian marksmen 
through their own marksmanship pro- 
gram which numbers in the millions. 
Our civilian marksmen are estimated at 
fewer than 150,000. 

It is difficult for those of us who have 
worked for strengthening our military, 
to see leaders in our government col- 
laborating to kill this Nation’s only gov- 
ernmental sponsored civilian marksman- 
ship program. Why not the best, Mr. 
Carter?@ 


TESTIMONIAL FOR ALBERT L. 
SCHENONE, RETIRING POSTMAS- 
TER, UNION CITY, N.J. 


HON. HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers have been filled, in recent 
weeks, with news of the Postal Service 
and its employees. We have heard that 
there may be a postal strike. We have 
also heard, from some, that postal em- 
ployees are mean, greedy people, who 
care only for themselves. This is simply 
not true of the overwhelming majority 
of men and women who work for the 
U.S. Postal Service. I cannot think of 
better proof of that statement than Mr. 
Albert L. Schenone, who will retire to- 
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morrow after 12 years as Postmaster for 
Union City, N.J., which is in my district. 

Prior to becoming Postmaster, Mr. 
Schenone was a successful businessman 
in Union City. He brought to the Union 
City post office the same dedication and 
ability he displayed in running his own 
business. He was a capable and dedicated 
man, who always did his very best to 
see that his couriers were never stayed 
from their appointed rounds. 

He was also a warm, loving, and dedi- 
cated human being. He gave himself to 
others, working as a volunteer for the 
American Cancer Society. 

When Albert Schenone retires to Flor- 
ida with his wife Vinnie, he can do so 
with the sure and certain knowledge 
that he has served his country, his em- 
ployer, and his friends well. It will be a 
retirement that he richly deserves. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ac- 
knowledge the recent retirement of Al- 
vin Dietz, who left the Postal Service 2 
weeks ago after 34 years in rain, snow, 
heat and hail, 25 years of that on the 
same route. He too, like Mr. Schenone, 
has given all Postal Service employees, 
and the rest of us as well, an example to 
look to. To both of these men, I extend 
my thanks and congratulations.@ 


A REBIRTH OF KNOW NOTHINGISM 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
blackest periods of American history was 
that which shortly followed the arrival of 
hundreds of thousands of Irish immi- 
grants into the United States. Fleeing 
the ravages of famine, vicious discrim- 
ination, and political oppression, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Irish immigrants 
arrived looking forward to the “land of 
opportunity” where they might live, 
work, and achieve the recognition that 
was forbidden them in their native land. 
Into Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia they came, bringing with them the 
precious few belongings they were able 
to carry on steerage. But when they ar- 
rived, instead of being greeted in friend- 
ship, they found themselves the object of 
a cold hatred and derision. On numerous 
sidewalks and on the doors of numerous 
places of employment, they found the in- 
famous placard “No Irish need apply.” 

Mr. Speaker, they were not simply 
victims of ethnic prejudice. They were 
victims of religious intolerance, the very 
death of a free and open society. The 
most vile tales and suspicions among 
the American population were sown by 
the so-called native Americans, who 
declared an open war against the Cath- 
olic faith and tried to do everything pos- 
sible to insure that Roman Catholics’ 
in America would enjoy nothing more 
than a second class citizenship. The 
anti-Catholic movement in America be- 
came known as the know nothing move- 
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ment, and no measure, no matter how 
despicable, was beyond their low minded 
capacities. They burned churches, as- 
saulted rectories and convents, spread 
the most vile and fantastic tales about 
the priests and nuns, and engaged in a 
bigotry which in rhetoric put to shame 
the Ku Klux Klan itself and that took 
some doing. It is fair to say, as historians 
judge, that anti-Catholic bigotry in 
America rivaled, in intensity, the worst 
excesses of anti-Semitism and racism. 

Ignore history, said Cicero, and we are 
bound to repeat it. It is sad to reflect 
that no Catholic seemed to have a chance 
at the Presidency until John F, Kennedy 
won election in 1960. Before that time, 
we had the humiliating experience of see- 
ing Al Smith, one of the finest products of 
the Democratic Party, subjected to the 
most venomous anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda. It is revolting to those of us of 
the Catholic faith that, on occasion, this 
spectre should appear once again, clothed 
in modern attire, but exhibiting the very 
same vicious characteristics. Such ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and bigotry have no 
place in America. It is hard enough for 
us to try to resolve the many difficult 
questions that come before us, without 
this poison entering the body politic. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert a 
recent editorial on the subject from the 
latest edition of Saint Anthony's Mes- 
senger: 

ANTI-CATHOLICISM HURTS ALL AMERICANS 

President Jimmy Carter has been attempt- 
ing to show “sensitivity and awareness of 
Catholics” in order to win their support, 
according to White House reporter Laurence 
McQuillan (see page 12). 

Being wooed by Carter, however, should 
not blind Catholics to the anti-Catholic 
sentiments that surface in American life. 
Defamation and discrimination are some- 
times blatant, but more often subtle and 
maybe even unintended. Research on the 
causes and dimensions of such prejudice is 
needed. In the meantime, Catholics should 
not let false statements pass without chal- 
lenge. The following are recent incidents in 
point. 

‘THEY'RE BURNING DOWN THE CLINICS’ 

Blatant anti-Catholicism appeared in a 
pro-abortion press kit mailed in April by 
Chicago Area Planned Parenthood. The kit 
contained “background material” and five 
vicious cartoons, three of which were 
specifically anti-Catholic. 

“They're burning down the clinics,” the 
text says of Catholics, illustrating the charge 
with a drawing of a bishop holding matches 
and a can of gasoline. And it warns that the 
bishops, “elderly men” who “‘simply cannot 
deal rationally with six,” are trying to impose 
their morality on others. 

Apologies for the kit were issued by 
Planned Parenthood spokespersons, who 
themselves recognized the bigotry involved 
and said the kits were mailed without their 
knowledge. 

The cover story in the June 5 Newsweek 
reports the burning of abortion clinics in 
Ohio, Nebraska and Minnesota, and incidents 
of poisoning the dog and harassing the chil- 
dren of an Arizona doctor who performs 
abortions. Those responsible, says Newsweek, 
justify such violence and property destruc- 
tion “on moral grounds” and are “backed by 
the authority and money of the Catholic 
Church.” 

The issue here is not honest differences of 
opinion on abortion or the morality of the 
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tactics of some pro-lifers, but that Newsweek 
makes that bold assertion without proving 
the charges. 

In an article on the Hyde Amendment, 
which restricts the use of public funds for 
abortions, the February Congressional Quar- 
terly placed an asterisk next to the name of 
Catholic senators and congressmen. No 
others were designated by faith. 

Catholic congressman Robert K. Dornan 
(R-Calif.) maintains the article attacked the 
integrity of Catholic legislators by implying 
they voted for the amendment simply out 
of religious affiliation, 


‘RIPPING OFF’ THE CATHOLICS 


But more serious than these attacks on the 
Church's pro-life stance are recent findings 
by the U.S. Department of Labor that 
“Catholics continue to be excluded from 
executive, middle-management and other job 
levels because of discrimination based on 
their religion. 

In his book An Ugly Little Secret, sociol- 
ogist Andrew Greeley cites statistics which 
he interprets as suggesting “a systematic 
underrepresentation of Catholics in elite 
positions in American society.” 

Father Greeley charges, for example, that 
Catholics are “virtually invisible on the fac- 
ulties of the great private universities,” al- 
though they may hold teaching posts at 
State or community colleges. The 1975 Ladd- 
Lipset survey backs up this claim; Catholics 
comprise 25 percent of the population but 
only 10 percent of the faculties of major 
universities. 

“Were the underrepresented group black, 
brown, red or female, there would be an im- 
mediate outcry," Father Greeley asserts. 

Catholics are also slammed in the enter- 
tainment media. In “Looking for Mr. Good- 
bar,” it is implied that the heroine is pro- 
miscuous because of her repressive Catholic 
upbringing. And film reviewer James Arnold 
wrote that the assets of Saturday Night 
Fever were “overwhelmed by stupid stereo- 
typing of the hero’s Catholic family and the 
problems of his ex-priest brother.” He called 
the film “AN INFURIATING RIP-OFF of 
Catholic ethnics.” 


HOW SHOULD CATHOLICS REACT? 


Two extremes must be avoided: overreac- 
tion or paranoia, seeing a Catholic-hater in 
every opponent to tuition tax-credits; and 
unthinking dismissal of any charges of anti- 
Catholicism. Compared with the suffering of 
the Jews during the Holocaust or blacks’ 
200-year struggle against racism, a few less 
Catholics on Wall Street or a bigoted movie 
or cartoon are not worth getting upset about. 

Yet for our government to work best, all 
citizens must be free to use their talents and 
contribute their moral insights. If unrecog- 
nized prejudice bars a scholar from a uni- 
versity faculty, everyone loses. If debate on 
the funding of education is clouded by hid- 
den prejudice, the nation’s children lose. If 
the credibility of a whole segment of citizens 
is falsely undermined, views will not be hon- 
estly exchanged, to the detriment of mutual 
respect and possible concensus, 

Rabbi Mare Tannenbaum, director of in- 
terreligious affairs for the American Jewish 
Committee, sees the issue of anti-Catholic 
bigotry as “of moral and sociological im- 
portance to the future of American demo- 
cratic pluralism.” He proposes a plan of 
action: 

“First,” urges Rabbi Tannenbaum, "Cath- 
olic authorities . . . have to decide themselves 
that they are not going to tolerate passively 
any further manifestations of anti-Catholi- 
cism, either elitist or popular. 

“Second,” he says, “they will need to in- 
vest organizational and financial resources 
to assemble data about anti-Catholic dis- 
crimination ... and make the case I believe 
can and should be made.” 
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Work has already been done by the Cath- 
olic League for Religious and Civil Rights, 
but the interest and attention of all Cath- 
olics are needed. By study and appropriate 
steps against anti-Catholicism, we can help 
everyone.—J.D.@ 


MOORHEAD MAIN SPEAKER AT 
SERBIAN NATIONAL FEDERATION 
DAY IN PITTSBURGH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I had the distinct 
honor and pleasure to be the main speak- 
er at the Serbian National Federation 
Day, held at Pittsburgh’s Kennywood 
Park. 

The Serbian-American community has 
added immeasurably to the cultural rich- 
ness of our area with its strong religious, 
family, and national ties. 

Still desirous, as they should be, of 
reclaiming their independence from the 
Yugoslavian Government, American 
Serbs are indomitable in spirit and 
united in cause. 

I would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this time a text of my 
remarks as well as an article which ap- 
peared in the American Srbobran, Pitts- 
burgh’s Serbian community newspaper. 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD AT 

SERBIAN NATIONAL FEDERATION Day 


Good evening, I've always believed that the 
best talk from a public official is a short one 
and that’s exactly what I will make. 

When my good friend Bob Stone asked me 
to appear tonight, I jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to join him and you tonight. 

The Serbian American community in 
Pittsburgh has added immeasurably to the 
fabric of our local culture with its deep tradi- 
tion and strong sense of family. Serbian 
sweat, hard work and muscle breathed life 
into the image of the Pittsburgh area as 
diverse, colorful and strong. 

In keeping with the spirit and fun of 
Serbian Day at Kennywood Park, I want to 
keep my remarks positive and upbeat. And I 
believe that my message tonight will be good 
news for Serbians everywhere. 

Each year the Congress of the United 
States deals with hundreds of issues of 
monumental importance. As a Member of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
who represents may of the people here to- 
night, I can tell you that the plight of 
Serbian people still shackled by the totali- 
tarian government of Yugoslavia is a subject 
in the forefront of congressional concerns. It 
has never been lost in the rush of congres- 
sional business, 

Not a year passes when dozens of bills are 
introduced calling attention to the “captive 
nations” and the brave people dominated 
by the Russian Bear and its cohorts. 

Bills to create special committees to ex- 
amine the problems of Eastern Europe, and 
especially those of your own people, the 
largest single ethnic group in Yugoslavia, 
regularly are introduced in Congress. 

This rush of congressional support and 
care for the braye and proud Serbian people 
has been kept alive, in large measure, by 
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people just like yourselves working through 
Congressmen, like me, who will not let the 
world forget that the spirit of freedom and 
dignity flames bright among Serbs despite 
the Communist domination of Yugoslavia. 

The Congress knows of the great Serbian 
tradition of freedom and self determination. 

The Congress knows of the centuries old 
struggle of Serbians to throw off the shackles 
of domination and realize national inde- 
pendence. 

The Congress knows of the strong sense of 
Serbian community pride, family strength, 
and religion. 

It was barely three weeks ago when the 
floors of Congress thundered with speeches 
memorializing the Battle of Kosovo and 
celebrating St. Vitus Day. 

This historic battle, fought on June 15, 
1389, but celebrated on June 28 under the 
Gregorian calendar, epitomizes the Serbian 
national spirit to remain alive and vibrant 
despite the position of Serbia as a national 
battleground for the Turkish, Austrian, and 
latter Russian empires. 

As is often the case in history, the Serbian 
defeat at Kosovo served to strengthen the 
courage and resolve of the Serbian people 
dedicated to the preservation of their cul- 
ture, their sense of community, and their 
national aspirations. 

As with so many other ethnic and national 
groups, the people of Serbia are waging a 
heroic struggle for the full realization of the 
ideals embodied in the Spirit of Kosovo. 

It is this spirit that one most identifies 
with the Serbian American community and it 
is this spirit which I see evident before me 
tonight, 

In closing let me just reaffirm my unyield- 
ing support for you and for your brethren 
still in Yugoslavia. 


U.S. CONGRESSMAN 3 Pitr Days SPEAKER 


U.S. Congressman, William S. Moorhead, 
(D.-Pa.), has graciously accepted the in- 
vitation to attend the forthcoming 3 Pitt 
Serb Days, and will be a Main Speaker on 
Friday, July 21, 1978 at Xennywood Park. 

Rep. William S. Moorhead, Democrat, of 
the 14th Congressional District of Penn- 
Sylvania, whose constituency is located in 
the heart of the Pittsburgh area, is a native 
of the city, 

He was born there on April 8, 1923, and is 
an attorney by profession. 

During World War II, was commissioned 
Lieutenant (j.g.) and served in the Navy 
aboard a destroyer in a Pacific task force. 

Mr. Moorhead attended Shady Side Acad- 
emy in Pittsburgh, Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, and received his BA from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1944. In 1949 following war service, 
he was graduated cum laude from Harvard 
Law School. He was awarded an honorary 
degree of LLD from Duquesne University 
in 1965. 

He is married to the former Lucy Galpin 
and they have three sons and one daughter. 

Congressman Moorhead served as an As- 
sistant City Solicitor of the City of Pitts- 
burgh from 1954 to 1957 and was a member 
of the Allegheny County Housing Authority 
from 1956 to 1958. 

He is a member of the American Legion, 
AMVETS, and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Mr. Moorhead was elected to the 86th Con- 
gress on November 4, 1958, and since re- 
elected many times. He is a member of the 
Committee on Banking, Currency and Hous- 
ing (serving on its Subcommittee on Housing 
and Community Development, Subcommit- 
tee on International Trade, Investment and 
Monetary Policy, Subcommittee on Financial 
Institutions Supervision and is Chairman of 
its Subcommittee on Economic Stabiliza- 
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tion); the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions (serving on the Subcommittee on Leg- 
islation and National Security, and the Sub- 
committee on Conservation, Energy and Na- 
tural Resources); and the Joint Economic 
Committee (serving on its Subcommittees on 
Economic Growth, Fiscal Policy, Interna- 
tional Economics, Consumer Economics, En- 
ergy, and is Chairman of its Urban Affairs 
Subcommittee). 

Congressman Moorhead is a well respected 
and well regarded governmental official and 
as a gentleman, in Pittsburgh and in Wash- 
ington, D.C.—our nation's capitol. 


We look forward to his visit. 


RESOLUTION ON THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, students 
of international politics agree that the 
international system is in the throes of 
profound change. It is not yet clear 
where this shifting of power and al- 
liances will take us, but we can be sure 
that this transformation will have a last- 
ing impact on the position of the United 
States as a leader of the free nations of 
the West. In our assessments as policy- 
makers, we must be sure that we avoid 
a narrow view of our interests. Perhaps 
one of the most legitimate criticism of 
American foreign policy, made by our 
friends, is that we all too often view for- 
eign relations in terms of immediate 
crises, without taking into consideration 
the longer, historical view. Such is cer- 
tainly not the case with our adversaries. 
Certainly, this is not the case with the 
revolutionary warlords who rule main- 
land China. 

Which brings me to my central point. 
China is increasingly playing a major 
role in our calculations with respect to 
Soviet political, diplomatic, and military 
initiatives. There is much talk in the 
media, in academic journals, and among 
specialists in foreign policy of the via- 
bility of the so-called China card. The 
proponents of this strategy view a 
strengthening of U.S. ties with the Com- 
munist regime on the mainland an 
essential element in the constructipn of 
enry 


a new balance of power. Not since 
Kissinger departed his State Department 
Office have we more clearly discerned the 


Metternichian strains of a pragmatic 
foreign policy. Some view Communist 
China as a formidable threat to Soviet 
power in the Far East and thus a re- 
straining presence on Soviet military 
ambitions in Europe. 

Others view a “normalization” of re- 
lations with Peking as an inevitable 
development in the process of modern 
international politics, a coming of age of 
both China and the United States as 
world powers with common interests. 
Their mutual cooperation is essential 


and beneficial to the stability of the in- 
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ternational system and the peace of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not share this view. 
Though I do understand and appreciate 
the sincerity of those who espouse it. 
I still believe the interests of the West 
will be determined by the political, 
economic, and military strength of the 
free nations of the world, and not in 
some unholy alliance with Communist 
China. It is nevertheless true that the 
security of the free nations of the world 
requires a global policy. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was surely correct when he 
remarked: 

The issues are global and so interlocked 
that to consider the problems of one sector, 
oblivious to those of another, is to court 
disaster for the whole. 


The opening of full diplomatic rela- 
tions with Communist China may come. 
But what will be the terms of this ar- 
rangement? On whose conditions are 
these arrangements to be made? In my 
own view, the abandonment of the Re- 
pubiic of China and the abrogation of 
our defense agreements with that great 
nation is not a fitting condition for open- 
ing relations with Peking. 

Tomorrow, I will be introducing a res- 
olution specifying the sense of this House 
on the subject. It will provide that, re- 
gardless of any normalization or rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of 
China, the United States will maintain 
full diplomatic relations with the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan and main- 
tain, in all its integrity, the Mutual De- 
fense Treaty with the Republic of China, 
signed in 1954. 

I was heartened by a recent poll of 
Members of this House, conducted by 
the American Conservative Union. It 
signifies rejection of Peking’s conditions 
for the establishment of full diplomatic 
relations by the overwhelming margin 
of 211 tod. 

I insert the story and the enlighten- 
ing accompanying poll in the RECORD: 
Vast MAJORITY IN House OPPOSE RECOGNI- 

TION UNDER PEKING's TERMS—REAFFRM 

SUPPORT FOR FREE CHINA 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A poll conducted by 
the American Conservative Union this week 
indicates 245 Members of Congress are 
against or leaning against recognizing the 
People’s Republic of China if it means that 
the United States would have to terminate 
diplomatic relations and the Mutual Defense 
treaty with the Republic of China on Taiwan. 
Only 6 Congressmen are in favor of estab- 
lishing relations with Communist China 
under these conditions. 180 were undecided 
or could not be reached by the ACU pollsters. 

The telephone poll was conducted by ACU's 
legislative division between July 17-27. The 
question that ACU asked each Congressional 
office was: “Would you support normaliza- 
tion of relations with the People’s Republic 
of China if it meant that the United States 
would have to sever full diplomatic ties with 
Republic of China and abrogate our Mutual 
Defense pact with that country.” Of the 435 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and four Delegates that ACU reached, the 
results were: 

Against: 211. 


Leaning against: 34. 
Total: 245. 


In favor: 5. 
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Leaning in favor: 1. 

Total: 6. 

No response/no position/undecided: 

Refuse to answer poll: 6. 

Total respondents: 437. 

“The poll results were more dramatic than 
I expected," commented ACU Chairman 
Congressman Phil Crane (R-Ill.). “Amaz- 
ingly, only six House Members stated for the 
record that they were in favor or leaning in 
favor of recognition under Peking’s terms, 
Any attempt by President Carter to recognize 
Peking at the expense of Taiwan will surely 
be met with fierce and stiff opposition by a 
majority in the House of Representatives. 

“The results of the poll are clear: Congress 
and the American people will not accept a 
sell-out by our government of our faithful 
friend and ally, the Republic of China on 
Taiwan,” Crane continued. “This poll is only 
the opening salvo in a major campaign that 
ACU is launching to combat any move by 
the Carter Administration to recognize 
Peking at the expense of Taiwan. Once the 
American people have been aroused on this 
issue, President Carter will find it to be 
politically impossible to follow through on 
his morally bankrupt China policy,” Crane 
concluded. 

The complete results of the ACU poll are 
as follows: 

Would the Congressman support normal- 
izing relations with the People’s Republic of 
China if the U.S. would have to sever diplo- 
matic ties and abrogate our Mutual Defense 
Treaty with the Republic of China: 

no's 

Abdnor, Addabbo, Akaka, Ammerman, 
Anderson (Calif.), Andrews (N.D.), Apple- 
gate, Archer, Armstrong, Ashbrook, Aspin, 
Badham, Bafalis, Barnard, Bauman, Beard 
(R.I.), Beard (Tenn.), Bennett, Biaggi, 
Blanchard, 

Blouin, Boggs, Bowen, Brademas, Breckin- 
ridge, Broomfield, Brown (Mich.), Brown 
(Ohio), Broyhill, Buchanan, Burgener, 
Burke (Fla.), Burleson, Butler, Byron, Ca- 
puto, Cederberg, Clausen, Clawson, Cleve- 
land, Cohen, Collins (Tll.). 

Collins (Tex.), Corcoran, Cornwell, Crane, 
Cunningham, D’Amours, Daniel, D. (Va.), 
Daniel, R., Dent, Derwinski, Devine, Dornan, 
Duncan (Tenn.), Eckhardt, Edwards (Ala.), 
Edwards (Okla.), Eilberg, Emery, English, 
Evans (Del.), Fenwick, Fish, Fithian. 

Flood, Flynt, Foley, Ford (Tenn.), Foun- 
tain, Fowler, Frenzel, Frey, Gammage Gep- 
hardt, Ginn, Goldwater, Goodling Gradison, 
Grassley, Green, Guyer, Hagedorn. 

Hall, Hammerschmidt, Hannaford, Hansen, 
Hefner, Heftel, Hightower, Hillis, Holt, Hor- 
ton, Hubbard, Huckaby, Hughes, Hyde, 
Ichord, Jacobs, Jeffords, Jenrette, Jones 
(Tenn.), Jones (N.C.). 

Kasten, Kelly, Kemp, Kindness, Krueger, 
Lagomarsino, Latta, Lehman, Lent, Livings- 
ton, Lott, Lujan, McClory, McCormack, 
McDonald, McEwen, McKay, Madigan, Mann, 
Marlenee. 

Marriott, Martin, Mathis, Mattox, Michel, 
Mikulski, Mikva, Miller (Ohio), Minish, 
Mollohan, Moore, Moorehead (Cal.), Mottl, 
Murphy (Ill.), Myers, G. (Pa.), Myers (Ind.), 
Neal, Nedzi, Nix. 

Panetta, Patten, Pettis, Pickle, Pressler, 
Preyer, Quayle, Quie, Quillen, Rahall, Reuss, 
Rhodes, Roberts, Robinson, Rogers, Rose, 
Rosenthal, Rostenkowski, Rousselot, Rudd, 
Runnels, St Germain. 

Santini, Satterfield, Sawyer, Schroeder, 
Sebelius, Shipley, Shuster, Sikes, Simon, 
Sisk, Skelton, Skubitz, Smith (Neb.), Snyder, 
Stangeland, Stanton, Steers, Steiger, Stock- 
man, Stratton, Stump. 

Symms, Thompson, Thone, Treen, Trible, 
Tsongas, Vander Jagt, Vento, Volkmer, Wal- 
gren, Walker, Wampler, Watkins, White, 


180, 
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Whitehurst, Wiggins, Wilson, B. (Cal.), Wil- 
son, C. H. (Cal.), Won Pat, Wydler, Yatron, 
Young (Fla.), Young (Alaska), Young, Rob 
(Mo.), Zablocki, Zeferetti. 

Democrats: 111. 

Republicans: 110. 

Would the Congressman support normaliz- 
dng relations with the People’s Republic of 
China if the U.S. would have to sever dip- 
lomatic ties and abrogate our Mutual De- 
fense Treaty with the Republic of China: 


LEANING NO'S 


Anderson (7ll,), Annunzio, Ashley, AuCoin, 
Baldus, Bedell, Bevill, Boland, Brown (Calif.), 
Chappell, Coleman, Corman, Coughlin, Dick- 
inson, Florio, Ford (Mich.), Fraser. 

Gonzalez, Howard, LaFalce, Le Fante, Lloyd 
(Calif.), Lundine, Mahon, Mineta, Mitchell 
(N.Y.), Moakley, Montgomery, Pease, Pritch- 
ard, Ryan, Taylor, Weaver, Wirth. 

Democrats: 28. 

Republicans: 6. 

REFUSE TO ANSWER 


Flowers, Holtzman, Marks, de la Garza, 
Gaydos, Winn. 
Democrats: 4. 
Republicians: 2. 
YES 


Conyers, Kastenmeier, Whalen, Cornell, 
Richmond, 
Democrats: 4. 


Republicians: 1. 

LEANING YES 

Meyner (D). 

Would the Congressman support normaliz- 
ing relations with the People’s Republic of 
China if the U.S. would have to sever diplo- 
matic ties and abrogate our Mutual Defense 
Treaty with the Republic of China; 


UNDECIDED/NO RESPONSE 


Alexander, Ambro, Andrews of North Caro- 
lina, Baucus, Beilenson, Benjamin, Bingham, 
Bolling, Bonior, Bonker, Breaux, Brinkley, 
Brodhead, Brooks, Burke of Massachusetts, 
Burke of California, Burlison, J. Burton, P. 
Burton, Carney. 

Carr, Carter, Cavanaugh, Chisholm, Clay, 
Cochran, Conable, Conte, Corrada, Cotter, 
Danielson, Davis, Delaney, Dellums, deLugo, 
Derrick, Dicks, Diggs, Dingell, Dodd. 

Downey, Drinan, Duncan of Oregon, Early, 
Edgar, Edwards of California, Erlenborn, 
Ertel, Evans of Georgia, Evans of Indiana, 
Evans of Colorado, Fary, Fascell, Fauntroy, 
Findley. Fisher, Flippo. Forsythe, Fuqua. 

Garcia, Giaimo, Gibbons, Gilman, Glick- 
man, Gore, Gudger, Hamilton, Hanley, Hark- 
in, Harrington, Harris, Harsha, Hawkins, 
Heckler, Holland, Hollenbeck, Ireland, Jenk- 
ins, Johnson (Calif.). 

Johnson (Colo.), Jones (Okla.), Jordan, 
Kazen, Keys, Kildee, Kostmayer, Krebs, 
Leach, Lederer, Leggett, Levitas, Lloyd 
(Tenn.), Long (Md.), Long (La.), Luken, 
McCloskey, McDade, McFall, McHugh. 

McKinney, Maguire, Markey, Mazzoli, 
Meeds, Metcalfe, Milford, Miller (Calif.), 
Mitchell (Md.), Moffett, Moorehead (Pa.), 
Moss, Murphy (Pa.), Murphy (N.Y.), Murtha, 
Myers, M. (Pa.), Natcher, Nichols, Nolan. 

Nowak, Oakar,, Oberstar, Obey, O’Brien, 
O'Neill, Ottinger, Patterson, Pattison, Pep- 
per, Perkins, Pike, Poage, Price, Pursell, Rails- 
back, Rangel, Regula, Rinaldo, and Risen- 
hoover. 

Rodino, Roe, Roncalio, Rooney, Roybal, 
Ruppe, Russo, Sarasin, Scheuer, Schulze, Sei- 
bderling, Sharp, Slack, Smith (Iowa), Solarz, 
Spellman, Spence, Staggers, Stark, and Steed. 

Stokes, Studds, Teague, Thornton, Trax- 
ler, Tucker, Udall, Ullman, Van Deerlin, 
Vanik, Waggonner, Walsh, Waxman, Weiss, 
Whitley, Whitten, Wilson, C. (Tex.), Wolff, 
Wright, Wylie, Yates, Young, (Tex.). 

Democrats: 153. 

Republicans: 27.@ 
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SENATE—Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. KANEASTER HODGES, JR., 
a Senator from the State of Arkansas. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Our Father God, we thank Thee for 
the time of prayer with many, for the 
time of prayer with few, and for the 
time of prayer alone when we are aware 
of Thy presence in our inmost being. We 
thank Thee now for this daily altar of 
divine grace, when all who are present 
and all who would be present offer our- 
selves anew in service to God and coun- 
try. May we never grow careless or casual 
about the most precious right of the citi- 
zen—the free worship of the living God. 
Grateful that Thou hast made and pre- 
served us a nation, guided us in times of 
peril and times of safety, we dedicate 
our souls, minds, and bodies in service to 
our fellow man. 

We pray in that name which is above 
every name. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. EASTLAND) . 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1978. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I here- 
by appoint the Honorable KANEASTER 
Hopces, JR., a Senator from the State of 
Arkansas, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HODGES thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF LEADERSHIP 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the ma- 


jority leader is recognized. The Senator 
from West Virginia. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order Nos. 966, 967, 968, and 970. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I rise only to advise the majority leader 
that these calendar items are cleared on 
our calendar, and we have no objection 
to proceeding to their consideration and 
to their adoption. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


“INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES AND 
THE RIGHTS OF AMERICANS” 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 96) authorizing the reprinting of 
book II of the Senate report entitled 
“Intelligence Activities and the Rights of 
Americans” (S. Rept. 94-755), was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence six hundred copies of 
book II of the final report of the Senate 
Select Committee To Study Governmental 
Operations With Respect to Intelligence Ac- 
tivities, Ninety-fourth Congress, second 
session, entitled “Intelligence Activities and 
the Rights of Americans” (S. Rept. 94-755). 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER, I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 95-1044), explaining the 
purposes of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 96 would 
authorize the reprinting for the use of the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence of 
600 copies of book II of the final report of 
the Senate Select Committee To Study Gov- 
ernmental Operations With Respect to In- 
telligence Activities, 94th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, entitled “Intelligence Activities and 
the Rights of Americans” (S. Rept. 94-755). 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by 
the Public Printer, is as follows: 

Printing-cost estimate 


Back to press, 600 copies $3,323.03 


PRELIMINARY GUIDE TO EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES IN JAPAN 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 

Res. 97) authorizing the printing of ad- 


ditional copies of the committee print 
entitled “Preliminary Guide to Export 
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Opportunities to Japan,” was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives ccncurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs two 
thousand additional copies of its committee 
print of the Ninety-fifth Congress, second 
session, entitled “Preliminary Guide to Ex- 
port Opportunities to Japan”. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 95-1045) , explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in RECORD, as 
follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 97 would 
authorize the reprinting for the use of the 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs of 2,000 copies of its commit- 
tee print of the 95th Congress, 2d session, 
entitled ‘Preliminary Guide to Export Oppor- 
tunities to Japan”. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by the 
Public Printer, is as follows: 

Printing-cost estimate 
Back to press, first 1,000 copies... $2, 398. 36 
1,000 additional copies, at $560.72 
per thousand 


Total estimated cost, 


SUPPLEMENTAL EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


The resolution (S. Res. 487) authoriz- 
ing supplemental expenditures by the 
Committee on Finance for inquiries and 
investigations was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 392, Ninety-fifth 
Congress, agreed to March 6, 1978, is amended 
as follows: In section 2, strike out the 
amounts “$609,600” and $40,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$909, 600” and “$340,000”, 
respectively. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 95-1046), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 487 would increase by 
$300,000—from $609,600 to $909,600—the an- 
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nual expenditure authorization of the Com- 
mittee on Finance for the current investiga- 
tive year (S. Res. 392 agreed to Mar. 6, 1978). 

The Committee on Finance has requested 
this additional funding—not to exceed $300,- 
000—in order to procure the services of con- 
sultants to conduct two major studies de- 
signed to: (1) Improve revenue estimating 
capacity, and (2) project the potential bene- 
fits and costs of the current multilateral 
trade negotiations. 

Under (1) above, the total contract is 
estimated to cost $244,000, although the first 
phase for the current investigative year 
would cost $100,000. The second phase, to be 
completed during the 1979 investigative year 
(Mar. 1, 1979-Feb. 29, 1980), would cost ap- 
proximately $144,000. The committee believes 
it must have data to permit a review of a 
widely utilized revenue-estimating model, 
the Chase Econometrics Associates model, 
and thereby take into account the impact 
of a tax change on taxpayers’ economic be- 
havior, something not taken into account 
on most economic models. The revised model 
would be designed to provide improved reve- 
nue estimates to serve as a better basis for 
the committee’s tax policy decision in the 
future. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1624) to authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs with amend- 
ments as follows: 

On page 1, line 8, strike “Secretary shall 
receive compensation at the rate prescribed 
by law for Assistant Secretaries of Com- 
merce, and” and insert “Secretary”; 

On page 2, line 4, strike “(8)” and insert 
“(9)"; So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
shall be in the Department of Commerce, 1n 
addition to the Assistant Secretaries pro- 
vided by law as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, one additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Such Assistant Sec- 
retary shall perform such duties as the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall prescribe. 

Src. 2, Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out paragraph 
(12) and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(12) Assistant Secretaries of Commerce 
(8).”. (9)."". 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the 
report (No. 95-1048), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

S. 1624 would authorize an additional As- 

sistant Secretary in the Department of Com- 
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merce, increasing the number of Assistant 
Secretaries from eight to nine. As in the case 
of existing Assistant Secretaries, the position 
would be filled by Presidential appointment, 
subject to Senate confirmation, at level IV 
($60,000 per annum) of the executive 
schedule. 
NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The Department of Commerce advised the 
committee that this position is required in 
order to establish the office of an Assistant 
Secretary for Economic and Statistical Af- 
fairs who would be the principal adviser to 
the Secretary of Commerce and to other 
officials within the Department on economic 
and statistical matters. The incumbent 
would also serve as the Department's liaison 
with the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, and 
other high-level economic and statistical 
Officials of the Government. Finally, the new 
Assistant Secretary would exercise policy di- 
rection and general supervision over the Bu- 
reau of the Census, the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, and the Office of Federal Statisti- 
cal Policy and Standards. 

The Department advised further that these 
functions are now being performed by the 
Chief Economist for the Department, but 
that experience with this arrangement has 
shown effective performance of these func- 
tions requires a top-level official who has the 
confidence of the Secretary and the admin- 
istration, and who has been appointed by 
the President, subject to Senate confirma- 
tion. An individual in such a high-level posi- 
tion would be better able to participate in 
and have an impact upon departmental and 
Government-wide economic and statistical 
policy decisions. This is especially true in 
light of the following recent actual and pro- 
posed major expansions in the duties and 
responsibilities of the individual presently 
occupying the position of Chief Economist: 

First, the responsibilities of the Chief Econ- 
omist in the area of economic forecasting 
have increased due to the regular partici- 
pation of the Department in interagency 
forecasting exercises. Other agencies (the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and the 
Treasury and Labor Departments) are 
represented in this forecasting exercise by 
Presidential appointees at the Assistant Sec- 
retary level or its equivalent. 

Second, the Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Statistical Affairs would have pri- 
mary responsibility for improving the coordi- 
nation and effectiveness of the entire Fed- 
eral statistical program. This responsibility 
arose from the transfer, under Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1977, and Executive Order 
12013, of functions and personnel from the 
Statistical Policy Division of the Office of 
Management and Budget to the newly created 
Office of Federal Statistical Policy and 
Standards within the Department of Com- 
merce, under the direct supervision of the 
Office of Chief Economist, 

Third, the Assistant Secretary will have 
the responsibility for building and supervis- 
ing an industrial economic analysis staff, 
since the present industrial analysis capabil- 
ity of the Federal Government is generally 
agreed to be inadequaté to meet present 
needs. The Department has been instructed 
by the President as part of Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1977, to strength its capabilities 
generally and specifically to provide certain 
needed information and analysis to the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability. The 
Department plans to accomplish this by 
transferring existing personnel and resources 
within the Department to an office reporting 
to the proposed Assistant Secretary, where it 
is felt that these resources and personnel will 
be more effectively utilized. 

Finally, the Department advises that, while 
supervision of the Census Bureau is not a 
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new function, it is one of increased im- 
portance due to the approach of the 1980 
Docennial Census of Population and to the 
vastly increased use of Census Bureau data 
for the allocation of Federal funds under 
revenue sharing, comprehensive employment 
and training (CETA) program, and other 
programs. 
COST ESTIMATE 

The Congressional Budget Office has sub- 
mitted the following cost estimate with re- 
spect to S. 1624: 

Cost estimate: 


Fiscal year: Millions 


The costs of this bill fall within budget 
function 370. 

Basis of estimate: For purposes of this 
estimate, it has been assumed that this legis- 
lation will become effective on April 15, 1978. 
Although the additional assistant secretary 
position is expected to be filled by someone 
currently in an executive level IV position 
at the same salary, the present slot belongs 
to th.: Presidential pool and will be returned 
to the pool for another use. Therefore, the 
full cost of an additional level IV position 
has been included in this estimate. The 
$50,000 salary has not been inflated over the 
projection period as no precedent has been 
set on periodic increases in executive level 
salaries to make any assumption of adjust- 
ments over the next 5 years. An additional 
25 percent, however, has been included in the 
estimate for overhead and benefits. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if the distinguished minority leader 
needs my time, since I see no one on his 
side and I see no one on my side, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield my 
5 minutes to the Senator from Tennes- 
see. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF LEADERSHIP 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the mi- 
nority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and I thank the majority 
leader. 

As far as I know, I have no need for 
his time so generously offered. I do plan 
to yield part of my time to the distin- 
guished Senator from California whom 
I do not see in the Chamber at this mo- 
ment. 

If there be no objection from the ma- 
jority leader, I reserve that time for a 
moment while I ascertain what the situ- 
ation is and in the meantime suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator charge the quorum to 
my time? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to do that, I 
thank the majority leader. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum and ask unanimous consent 
that it be charged against the time allo- 
cated under the standing order to the 
majority leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I further 
ask unanimous consent that it might be 
in order to retain the time that I was 
yielding to the Senator from California 
and permit the Senator from New York 
to proceed with his special order speech 
at this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order the Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes of my time to the Senator from 
California following the 10 minutes I 
shall take. 


DETERIORATION OF THE MIDEAST 
PEACE DIALOGUE 


Mr. JAVITS. President Sadat’s stated 
refusal last Sunday, July 30 to resume 
face-to-face peace talks with Israel and 
his characterization of Israel's latest 
suggestions as “negative and backward” 
is the latest and perhaps the most ser- 
ious of recent developments which show 
the deterioration in the Mideast peace 
prospects. 

I believe that we have reached yet 
another crisis and turning point in the 
negotiating process. Even the viability 
of the continued U.S. mediating role has 
been called into question. President 
Sadat’s latest remarks appear to cul- 
minate a progressive hardening of his 
position over recent months, underscore 
the harsh rhetorical tone he now seems 
to favor and makes the U.S. mediating 
role unnecessarily difficult and perhaps 
impossible for the time being. 

President Sadat is reported in the 
press as urging the United States to 
abandon its mediating role and to as- 
sume the status of a “full partner in the 
negotiations”. 

It seems clear to me that President 
Sadat’s stratagem is to force the United 
States to offer its own terms for a peace 
settlement, in the belief that a U.S. plan 
would be tilted to the Sadat position; 
and that the United States would then 
be obliged to pressure Israel into adopt- 
ing those terms. 

In my judgment, it is now incumbent 
upon Egypt and Israel to bear in mind 
that they are negotiating not only 
between themselves, but also that they 
are negotiating in public under close 
observation by the American people 
whose goodwill is so important to Israel 
and Egypt alike. The people of the 
United States have a right to expect 
decorum, dignity, and goodwill in the 
statements and actions of the two par- 
ties not public sarcasm and name call- 
ing. If this is lost, President Carter could 
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lose also the broad mandate he now 
enjoys for the U.S. mediating role which 
is so essential to both sides and to hopes 
for some peace agreement for which the 
United States has invested so much of 
its diplomatic energies and prestige. 

President Sadat’s statement demand- 
ing Israel’s acceptance of his precondi- 
tions and his exclusion of any compro- 
mise on the issues of “Arab land” sover- 
eignty seem to transform “negotiations” 
into “capitulation” for Israel. This is 
true for two reasons: 

First, it seems to me, President Sadat 
equates the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip with “Arab land” in the sense of the 
Sinai and the Golan Heights. However, 
neither Gaza nor the West Bank is 
Egyptian, Jordanian, or territory of any 
other Arab country as recognized by 
international law. Both were parts of 
the British mandate over Palestine and 
of the area approved for partition by 
the United Nations on November 30, 
1947. The population is preponderantly 
Arab, but, for that matter, so at one 
time was the population of what is now 
Israel. Under such reasoning President 
Sadat could still claim that pre-1967 
Israel is also “Arab land”. If so, he would 
simply be presenting the mirror-image 
of the “Judea and Samaria” theory of 
Prime Minister Begin as to the West 
Bank. 

Second, it is well known that for secu- 
rity reasons some ultimate territorial 
adjustment is required on Irsael’s East- 
ern border, and that Israel could not 
accept a hostile, irridentist salient in the 
Gaza Strip. Even Secretary of State 
Rogers’ plan of 1969 included territorial 
adjustments for security reasons and, 
most importantly, United Nations Reso- 
lution 242 balances “withdrawal” with 
“secure and recognized boundaries”, 
When he was in the United States earlier 
this year, President Sadat reaffirmed his 
understanding of Israel’s security needs. 
His present assertion appears to be a 
sharp departure from that position which 
seemed at the time to open real negotia- 
ting possibilities. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, it 
would be a great mistake for the United 
States to offer a peace plan of its own. 
An agreement “forced” upon the 
parties—even if possible—would be of 
questionable viability and would invite 
disruption and undermining by the So- 
viet Union, by the PLO and by Libya, 
Iraq, and others with a ready capacity 
for mischief in the area. Moreover, I do 
not believe that the American people 
would support any effort by the United 
States to try to force Israel—by the un- 
doubted leverage which U.S. economic, 
military and diplomatic support for 
Israel gives it—to accept an agreement 
which the government and people of 
Israel believe to be a mortal danger to 
the security and integrity of the State of 
Israel. 

I hope that President Carter will, in- 
stead, publicly and privately urge Egypt 
and Israel to “cool” it, to eschew pre- 
conditions and to return to the bargain- 
ing table for earnest, patient negotia- 
tions which alone can achieve an objec- 
tive so essential to all. President Sadat 
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cannot create conditions in which that 
becomes impossible. Otherwise, the 
United States would be best advised to 
cease mediating until conditions making 
U.S. mediation possible have been again 
restored. 

For this reason I felt that Secretary 
Vance’s trip to the Middle East should 
have been cancelled and that Negotiator 
Atherton should have been. recalled. I 
believe that this would have been more 
compatible with the mediating role of 
the United States, which is that of a 
mediator and not a salesman. Now that 
the decision has been taken for Secre- 
tary Vance to go to Israel and Egypt— 
which must now be accepted as the policy 
of the United States, and which I do 
accept—lI hope that President Sadat will 
recognize that if Egypt wants a con- 
tinuation of U.S. mediation, President 
Sadat has to do some very constructive 
things about it. 

President Sadat is quoted as saying 
that he does not want to embarrass 
President Carter and that “Cy Vance is 
a friend and is always welcome.” None- 
theless, the facts speak. more loudly 
than these words. The facts are that 
Sadat’s refusal to resume face-to-face 
negotiations with Israel, and his in- 
sistence on preconditions—which pre- 
judges the very issues which are at the 
heart of the dispute—as a price for fur- 
ther negotiations can only be a severe 
embarrassment for President Carter and 
a challenge to the very basis of the U.S. 
mediating role. 

President Sadat’s hardline position is 
particularly unfortunate in coming as a 
reaction to significant new indications 
of flexibility in Israel’s position. Since 
the last Egyptian-Israeli meeting at 
Leeds Castle, Israel has taken a more 
flexible stand on three important ele- 
ments of its previous proposals: 

First, Israel has stated its willingness 
to negotiate the issue of sovereignty of 
the West Bank and Gaza at the end of 
the 5-year interim period. Previously, 
in response to questions from the United 
States, Israel had said that it would be 
willing to negotiate the “status” of those 
areas after the 5-year interim period. 

Second, Israel has relaxed its demand 
that the negotiations must culminate 
in a full treaty of peace and has indi- 
cated that it would be prepared to nego- 
tiate for peaceful relations if the search 
for a final peace treaty proved un- 
achievable at this time. 

Third, Israel has now stated its will- 
ingness to negotiate the issue of a terri- 
torial compromise. This, in my judgment 
is a major, positive evolution of the 
Israeli position which previously empha- 
sized Prime Minister Begin’s election 
campaign promise to assert Israeli sov- 
ereignty over all of “Judea Samaria, and 
Gaza District”. 

My discussions with responsible U.S. 
Officials lead me to believe that our State 
Department in fact sees the terms of an 
Egyptian-Israeli agreement gradually 
taking shape. In these circumstances, it 
is vital that the “moderate” Arab gov- 
ernments, which have so conspicuously 
stood silently on the sidelines to date, to 
declare themselves in support of the 
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negotiating process and on the side of 
compromise. I believe that the United 
States has fully earned the right to put 
it up to Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and other 
“moderate” Arab states which should 
now come forward on behalf of peace 
and the peace process. Failure on their 
part to do so—with the negotiating 
process now at such a low ebb—will 
range them on the side opposed to a 
negotiated solution and the American 
people will have to draw the appropriate 
conclusions, 

I thank the Chair and I thank my col- 
league from California for his courtesy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from California. 


TUITION TAX CREDITS 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. I thank the Senator 
from New York for his very wise remarks. 
I think they are of very great interest. 

Mr. President, “I woke up this morning 
with my mind set on freedom.” 

For those who are too young to remem- 
ber, that determined declaration was the 
first line of a freedom anthem of the civil 
rights movement. And wherever it was 
sung—in Selma or Birmingham or in 
front of the White House here in Wash- 
ington—it professed hope in the future 
and faith in the power of an individual’s 
will to exercise his constitutional rights. 

That hope and faith endure, even 
though we now live in a different era, 
when the ongoing struggle for civil rights 
has of necessity changed both its tactics 
and its goals. The victories of the 1960’s— 
the landmark legislation that guaran- 
teed voting rights and banned most 
forms of discrimination—laid the foun- 
dation for what must come next. And 
that is the empowerment of individuals 
to control their own lives, not through 
the protective intervention of govern- 
ment but by enabling them to make their 
own choices within a growing economy, 
an expanding society, and a self-confi- 
dent Nation. 

For example, a decade ago, our chal- 
lenge was to end discrimination in em- 
ployment. By and large, that has been 
accomplished in law, although not to our 
satisfaction in fact. But minorities have 
learned the hard way that non-discrimi- 
nation means nothing when the econ- 
omy, hobbled by over-taxation and over- 
regulation, cannot generate enough jobs 
to employ willing workers. 

But it is not about jobs I wish to speak 
this morning. It is education, and specif- 
ically the impact upon minorities of the 
proposed tuition tax credits which this 
body is likely to consider wthin the next 
2 weeks. 

I am convinced that the enactment of 
tuition tax credits, especially at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, will be 
one of the most important legislative 
steps in the advancement of individual 
rights for all Americans, but especially 
for minority children and their parents. 
Some opponents of tuition tax credits 
have called them revolutionary, and that 
estimate is not entirely wrong. For there 
is nothing quite so revolutionary as giv- 
ing power to those who do not have it. 
And in the area of education, there are 
at present none so powerless as minority 
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parents. Their children are the victims 
of a multibillion dollar boondoggle, sub- 
jected to an educational system that is 
often unresponsive and frequently hos- 
tile to their interests. 

These parents want their youngsters 
to read and write, but many high school 
graduates cannot fill out a job applica- 
tion. 

They want their children to grow proud 
of themselves and of their families, 
learning the self-respect that comes with 
accomplishment; but far too many of 
them will never realize their intellectual 
potential in schools where teaching is 
nothing but a job and learning is less 
important than surviving through the 
day. 

Many years ago, in his book, “The Souls 
of Black Folk,” William Edward Burg- 
hardt DuBois portrayed the emancipated 
Negroes in the aftermath of the Civil 
War, gathered in the evening around 
hearthfire teaching themselves and one 
another to read. They knew then, as 
every oppressed minority has known, 
that education is power. He who could 
read Scripture and newspapers, who 
could cipher accounts and double-check 
the white man’s accounts, could be free. 
But he who could not use the resources 
of his own mind could not hope to con- 
trol his land, his possessions, his earn- 
ings, or his future. 

All that has not changed. For the last 
two decades, and for hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, we have been studying 
why it is that so many minority children 
fail in school. With our penchant for 
focusing upon the shortcomings, real or 
imagined, of people with dark skins, we 
have lavishly funded academic research 
to discover why black kids do not per- 
form well on IQ tests, why brown kids 
have difficulty verbalizing, and other such 
arrant nonsense. 


It is time we started to concentrate 
on why so many brown and black and 
yellow children, along with many white 
children from poor families, learn so 
much so well so rapidly under certain 
circumstances. Why is it that, in some 
crowded schoolrooms in this city of 
Washington, there are poorly dressed 
minority children from rundown public 
housing projects who can perform at or 
above the national norms on standard- 
ized tests? Why is it that, in the slums 
of Chicago, there are boys and girls who 
read as well, calculate as accurately, 
think as alertly, and express themselves 
as carefully as their suburban peers? 

Why indeed, and why have we 
neglected them? 

The answer is simple: against great 
obstacles, through love and determina- 
tion, by sacrifice and sheer guts, the 
parents of those children have seized 
control of their future by exercising 
control over their education. They have 
selected the schools their youngsters 
attend and have involved themselves 
in the process of education. 

Theirs is not a new strategy. It has 
worked before. It was the means by 
which millions of immigrants to this 
country, not so very long ago, trans- 
formed their children from alien 
strangers into businessmen, profession- 
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als, and, for better or worse, even 
Senators. 

Educational freedom does involve 
certain risks. Risk is inherent in liberty. 
But today, as in the past, those who are 
not fully accepted by our society see the 
need to take a chance on themselves, to 
try it on their own, to show the world 
what they can do. And they are show- 
ing us, if only we will have the candor 
to see what is before our eyes. 

As ever in the past, when those with- 
out power were on the brink of obtain- 
ing it in a really meaningful way, the 
forces of reaction are organizing to 
prevent it. Those who have a personal 
stake in the present system of captive 
education, in which minorities are 
expected to take what they are given 
and to suffer in silence, constitute one 
of the most powerful lobbies in this 
country. Ask any Member of Congress, 
who has been besieged in recent weeks 
by a formidable coalition of groups 
whose common bond is the belief that 
they know what is best for our chil- 
dren, which just happens to be what is 
best for those special interest groups. 

But I rise today, Mr. President, to 
insist that it is not so. The plantation 
era is over, and with it the presumption 
that the professional class, which does 
so well for itself by doing good, can dic- 
tate social policy for minorities. Those 
who seek to impose upon the children 
of America the heavy fetters of a dull 
conformity by killing tuition tax cred- 
its must be stopped. Those who would 
place their personal profit and security 
ahead of the well-being of students by 
killing tuition tax credits must reform 
their attitudes or relinquish their pre- 
tensions to the noble title of teacher. 

The missionary mind-set must go. 

It has been asserted in some quarters 
that tuition tax credits would foster 
segregation. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. When, in April I sug- 
gested in the Budget Committee that the 
first concurrent resolution on the budget 
for fiscal 1979 should take into account 
the likely enactment of tuition tax 
credits at the elementary and secondary 
levels, my proposa! was attacked as a 
“segregationist subsidy.” That accusa- 
tion would be laughable, were it not so 
outrageous. 

Need I remind anyone that I have no 
personal interest in subsidizing segrega- 
tion or in fostering it or in dignifying 
it or in tolerating it? Would that every 
member of this body, reflecting on the 
great civil rights showdowns of the past, 
could say the same thing. 

But as always, I will presume good 
faith on the part of those with whom I 
disagree, as I trust they will extend to 
me the assumption of worthy inten- 
tions. And in that spirit, I make this 
offer. to anyone who may intend, in a 
week or so, to level against tuition tax 
credits the defaming argument that 
they would advance segregation. Let us 
go together to inspect the evidence. Let 
us visit those children of all faiths who 
sit and study, play and learn, in the al- 
ternative schools right here on Capitol 
Hill. Let us quiz the pupils from solid 
middle-class homes and poor broken 
families alike, whose parents scrape to- 
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gether their tuition by working extra 
shifts, working nights, or making other 
sacrifices. 

Let us go, for example, a few blocks 
down East Capitol Street to Holy Com- 
forter Grade School, where youngsters of 
varied backgrounds and diverse ambi- 
tions for the future are engaged in a 
more exciting educational venture than 
anything that will be funded by all of 
HEW’s mismanaged billions. There we 
will find children who are learning to 
cope with society, to meet its require- 
ments, to deal with its inequities, and 
ultimately to master them. How won- 
derfully uppity of them! 

I venture to predict that a great future 
is aborning in the inner cities of Amer- 
ica. But it will not come about because 
of outside intervention, what might be 
called social science colonialism. It will 
be built by the very people who, identi- 
fied as problems, become problems, but 
who, entrusted with responsibility for 
their own lives, become the people of 
promise of tomorrow. 

A wave of self-reliance is sweeping 
through communities which, only a few 
years ago, looked beyond themselves to 
Government for their salvation and, pre- 
dictably, were disappointed. Let us now 
assist them by making it financially pos- 
sible for all parents, not just the rich 
and the suburban, to utilize the broadest 
range of educational resources to fulfill 
their dreams for their children. 

I realize that that argument will not 
sway everyone. Ultimately, this is a ques- 
tion of power, not of propriety. The fate 
of tuition tax credits at the elementary 
and secondary school levels will be de- 
cided by factors other than the extent 
to which they will be helpful to minority 
children. 

But that, of course, is the nature of 
the political process. And in that process, 
it can be made demonstrably clear just 
who it is that stands for the operational 
fulfillment of civil rights. 

A few years ago, when black freedom 
riders were confronted with the specter 
of violence, they used a slogan which to- 
day, in a different context of peaceful 
social development, is appropriate for 
the tuition tax credit debate. To those 
who wanted to keep their people re- 
pressed and subservient, the freedom 
riders said what we now say to those who 
would repress a new wave of minority 
progress founded upon educational free- 
dom and personal independence. Like the 
marchers of yesterday, with our minds 
set on freedom, we declare: Move on 
over, or we will move on over you. 

I thank the Chair. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENTS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the consideration 
of H.R. 11445, which will be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H.R. 11445) to amend the Small 
Business Act and the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senate will 
proceed to its consideration. ‘ 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Select Committee 
on Small Business with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Time for debate on this bill is 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. NELson) and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), with 
30 minutes on any amendment, except 
three amendments to be offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT), 
on each of which there will be 1 hour, 
and 15 minutes on any debatable motion, 
appeal, or point of order. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. The 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
without any time being charged to either 
side on the bill, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REQUIRING CONRAIL TO MAKE 
PREMIUM PAYMENTS UNDER 
CERTAIN MEDICAL AND LIFE 
INSURANCE PLANS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 963. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I will not 
object, Calendar Order No. 963 is 
cleared on our calendar and we have no 
objection to proceeding to its considera- 
tion and disposition. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 5646) to amend the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 to require 
ConRail to make premium payments under 
certain medical and life insurance policies, 
to provide that ConRail shall be entitled 
to & loan under section 211(h) of such Act 
in an amount required for such premium 
payments, and to provide that such pre- 
mium payments shall be deemed to be ex- 
penses of administration of the respective 
railroads in reorganization. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion with an amendment on page 3, line 
11, after the period, strike through and 
including the comma in line 16, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

For the purposes of section 211(h), 
amounts required for such premium pay- 
ments shall be deemed to be expenses of 
administration of the respective estates 
of the railroads in reorganization, due and 
payable as of April 1, 1976, if the district 
court having jurisdiction over such rall- 
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roads in reorganization determines that 
such premiums and benefits were contract- 
ual obligations. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

‘lhe amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed, 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 95-1041), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT 


PURPOSE AND SUMMARY 


The reported bill requires ConRail to as- 
sume the obligations of the estates of cer- 
tain insolvent railroads for medical and life 
insurance coverage of employees who re- 
tired prior to the date the assets of such 
railroads were transferred to ConRall. The 
coverage is to be funded by a loan to Con- 
Rail from the U.S. Railway Association un- 
der section 211(h) of the Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act of 1973. ConRail will have 
claims against the estates of the railroads 
for funds expended in fulfillment of their 
contractual obligations to their former em- 
ployees. 

BACKGROUND AND NEEDS 

H.R. 5646 amends section 303(b) (6) of the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 
(3R Act) to provide for continuation of cer- 
tain medical and life insurance coverage for 
retirees of the bankrupt railroads whose as- 
sets have been conveyed to ConRail. The 
persons affected are former employees of 
these railroads whose employment was not 
governed by a collective bargaining agree- 
ment and who retired prior to April 1, 1976, 
the date of the conveyance to ConRail. These 
retirees are legally entitled to the insurance 
benefits in question by reason of their prior 
service with the railroads but face the pros- 
pect of permanently losing such benefits due 
to the bankruptcy of their former employers. 
This loss could result in severe financial 
hardship for many of these individuals who 
are living on fixed incomes and could secure 
this insurance coverage only at substantial 
personal expense, if at all. 

The bill directs ConRail to make premium 
payments necessary for continuation of the 
insurance coverage and, where the coverage 
has lapsed after the conveyance date, to ob- 
tain similar coverage for the retirees and 
pay claims for benefits that would have been 
paid by the insurer but for the lapse of cov- 
erage. The bill provides that ConRail shall 
be entitled to a loan under section 211(h) 
of the 3R Act from the W.S. Railway As- 
sociation (USRA) to fund the insurance cov- 
erage. Upon payment, ConRail will have 
claims against the estates of the insolvent 
railroads in amounts equal to the amounts 
paid for insurance coverage for preconvey- 
ance retirees of the respective railroads. 

To the extent practicable, the section 211 
(h) loan for benefit payments and premiums 
is to be made available in a lump sum to as- 
sure ConRail maximum flexibility in pro- 
viding the insurance coverage and benefits in 
the manner deemed most feasible and eco- 
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nomical. While not all medical and life in- 
surance policies for retired individuals were 
allowed to lapse after April 1, 1976, continua- 
tion of policies presently in effect may not 
be possible, or economical, under the terms 
of the policies after passage of the bill. There- 
fore, ConRail is granted wide latitude in de- 
termining the means by which it is to pro- 
vide the levels of insurance coverage to which 
the retirees are entitled. With respect to pay- 
ment of claims for benefits where insurance 
coverage had been permitted to lapse, & 
single loan to ConRail under section 211(h) 
for these claims may not be practicable be- 
cause many of these claims may not be made 
known to ConRail in the immediate future. 
Hence, for claims of this nature, periodic 
loans, in amounts based on actual claims 
as they are processed and liquidated, may be 
necessary. 

Congress had attempted to provide for 
this insurance protection in section 203 of 
the Rail Transportation Improvement Act of 
1976 (RTIA). Section 203 of RTIA made ell- 
gible for loans under section 211(h) of the 
3R Act obligations of the estates of the rail- 
roads for amounts required to fund medical 
and life insurance benefits accruing to pre- 
conveyance retirees on account of their em- 
ployment with the railroads. 

However, the reorganization court held in 
the case In the Matter of Erie Lackawanna 
Railway Co., subsequently affirmed by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 
548 F.2d 621 (1977), that these obligations 
are not administrative claims against the 
estate of the Erie Lackawanna and thus do 
not meet a precondition to eligibility for sec- 
tion 211(h) loans. The effect of the decision 
is that, although, as the sixth circuit ac- 
knowledges, the retirees have vested contract 
rights to the insurance benefits in question, 
the estate of the railroad is under no present 
legal obligation to make the premium pay- 
ments necessary to fund them. To modify 
the unfortunate effect of this decision and to 
assure that the protection afforded the re- 
tirees of the bankrupt railroads by the insur- 
ance coverage is continued H.R. 5646 spec- 
ifies that amounts required to fund the 
coverage shall be deemed expenses of admin- 
istration of the estates of the railroads. 
Hence, these obligations meet a precondition 
to eligibility for a section 211(h) loan, which 
ConRail may obtain to pay them. 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules and Administration be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today—beginning at 3:30 p.m.— 
to consider legislation on automatic typ- 
ing equipment for Senators, and other 
committee business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENTS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of H.R. 11445. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. I ask 
that the time not be charged against 
either side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mike Roush and 
Thomas Wasinger, of my staff, be granted 
the privileges of the fioor during the con- 
sideration and all votes on the pending 
legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mike Shorr and 
Don Zimmerman of my staff may have 
the privilege of the floor during the de- 
bate on the small business amendments 
and votes on the same. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to draw to the attention of my col- 
leagues the important steps that this 
committee has taken in changing the 
direction and priorities of the Small 
Business Administration. 

In the past, the SBA has operated 
primarily as a lending institution. Since 
obtaining legislative jurisdiction over 
the SBA, the committee has taken nu- 
merous steps designed to emphasize the 
advocacy and business development 
functions of the SBA. The primary tool 
in the committee’s arsenal has been the 
line-item budgeting technique, which 
provides the agency with a clear indica- 
tion of the manner in which it should 
allocate its resources and personnel. 

After holding joint hearings with the 
Appropriations Subcommittee of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and Related Agen- 
cies, the committee has decided to con- 
tinue this budgetary procedure for fiscal 
year 1979. Spending floors have been 
established in areas such as manage- 
ment and technical assistance, economic 
research and advocacy, procurement 
assistance and data management. To 
insure effective congressional monitor- 
ing of SBA’s activities, the committee 
has authorized funds only for fiscal year 
1979. This annual authorization process 
affords the committee an excellent op- 
portunity to determine whether SBA is 
properly responding to congressional 
direction. 

As ranking member of both the au- 
thorization committee and Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee, I intend to vigor- 
ously pursue this effort to order priori- 
ties within SBA. 

The Small Business Committee, and 
this Senator particularly, have long held 
the belief the SBA must become a more 
effective advocate for small businesses, 
which are struggling to survive and re- 
main competitive in our economic sys- 
tem. Regulatory burdens, continuing 
economic uncertainties coupled with in- 
flation pressures, energy shortages, tax 
disadvantages, are cited as causes of 
their problems. Yet, all too often, the 
concerns of small businesses are an 
afterthought in the legislative and regu- 
latory process. 

Although Administrator Weaver has 
stated that the advocacy function should 
be a top priority item for SBA, his ac- 
tions and budget requests do not reflect 
his avowed philosophy. For fiscal year 
1979, the Office of Advocacy orginally re- 
quested only $880,000. With such scant 
resources, SBA could never effectively 
articulate the concerns and interests of 
the small business community. 
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Furthermore, in response to a question 
that I posed to him at the budget hear- 
ings, Administrator Weaver admitted 
that OMB screens all comments which 
SBA makes on legislation. Even more 
disturbing is the fact that the SBA is 
not even asked to analyze the impact of 
proposals such as minimum wage, social 
security reform, and tax reform. 

In light of the record that has been 
established, it is obvious that, to date, 
SBA has ignored the clear directives of 
this committee. The voice of the SBA has 
been muffled. 

Mr. President this situation must 
change. H.R. 11445 earmarks $8 million 
for the advocacy and economic research 
functions. This figure represents a 
marked increase over the administra- 
tion’s budget request. With these addi- 
tional resources, I would expect SBA to 
develop the capability to become an ef- 
fective and vigorous spokesman for the 
interests of small businessmen and 
women. 

The importance of the advocacy func- 
tion is reflected by the fact that, other 
than the Administrator, the Chief Coun- 
sel for Advocacy is the only post in the 
SBA that is subject to Senate confirma- 
tion. Title ITI of H.R. 11445 clearly delin- 
eates the duties and responsibilities of 
this important position. These specified 
duties are: 

First, recommending small business 
policy changes within the Federal Gov- 
ernment; 

Second, measuring the impact of Fed- 
eral regulations on small businesses; 

Third, serving as an ombudsman for 
small businessmen; 

Fourth, compiling a small business 
economic data base; and 

Fifth, analyzing pending legislation 
affecting small business. 

Mr. President, small businesses need a 
watchdog in Washington. H.R. 11445 
gives the necessary teeth and muscle to 
the advocacy function in SBA. I intend 
to monitor closely how SBA utilizes these 
additional funds provided by committee. 
The intent of the committee is clear. I 
trust SBA will respond accordingly. 


The committee has found that an up- 
to-date small business data base is cur- 
rently lacking. This information is es- 
sential if the Congress is to make in- 
formed judgments on changes regarding 
economic and tax policies, as well as the 
legislative and administrative areas af- 
fecting small businesses. Thus, H.R. 11445 
provides funds for the development and 
maintenance of an up-to-date small busi- 
ness economic data base, which would 
enable the SBBA to accumulate informa- 
tion on items such as the number of 
business formations and failures annual- 
ly, the sources and amount of debt and 
equity investments in small businesses, 
sales and new orders by small businesses, 
and data relating to mergers and acquisi- 
tions. This information would provide a 
basis for our Federal small business pol- 
icy. 

This committee also feels that SBA 
should become more business develop- 
ment oriented. Over the past three dec- 
ades, about 30 percent of all new enter- 
prises failed within the year, while 50 
percent went out of business within 2 
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years. One of the basic causes of this 
failure rate is the lack of basic manage- 
ment and technical skills. SBA should 
play an integral role in assisting small 
businesses in this vital area. Along these 
lines, title II of the bill authorizes $15 
million for the creation of small business 
development centers. These centers are 
designed to provide small businesses with 
management and technical assistance. 
These services will be provided through 
an extensive delivery system utilizing the 
resources of public and private college, 
universities, and community colleges 
throughout the States. 

I want to conclude with some com- 
ments on title IV of this legislation. Dur- 
ing the past 8 months, the committee has 
held three hearings.on the capital forma- 
tion problem confronting small, growth- 
oriented businesses. Numerous witnesses 
from various fields verified the statement 
which appeared in Business Week that 
“there is considerable evidence that new 
companies and small companies are not 
getting money to grow on.” In response 
to the problems caused by the scarcity of 
equity capital, the committee has pro- 
vided legislation in title IV of this bill 
which would facilitate SBIC investments 
in start-up businesses and would aug- 
ment venture capital investments in 
small businesses. 

I urge the adoption of these provisions 
of H.R. 11445. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Aubrey Sarvis, 
Brian Jones, Steve Holloway and Mike 
Mullen have the privilege of the floor 
during consideration of H.R. 11445. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that William Cher- 
kasky, Allen Neece, Alan Chvotkin, Larry 
Yuspeh, Kay Klatt, Corey Rosen, and 
Judy Hillegonds of the Small Business 
Committee staff and Bob Dotchin, Stan 
Twardy, and Marge Broadbin of the 
Small Business minority staff; Al- 
fred Pollard of Senator Morcan’s staff, 
Rob Liberatore of Senator HASKELL’s 
staff, and Warren Sewall and Michael 
Goldberg of the Human Resources Com- 
mittee staff be granted the privilege of 
the floor during the consideration and 
votes of the pending legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, H.R. 
11445 is a bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act and the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958. 

The Small Business Committee favor- 
ably reported the bill with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. The 
committee struck all after the enacting 
clause and inserted five titles. 

Title I provides for amended fiscal year 
1979 program ceilings and budget au- 
thority for the Small Business Admin- 
istration, amends the disaster loan pro- 
grams, and makes certain technical 
amendments to the Small Business Act 
and the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958. 

Title II provides for the establishment 
of a small business development center 
program to be administered by the Small 
Business Administration. 
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Title III specifies the duties of the SBA 
advocate, establishes a national small 
business economic policy and creates cer- 
tain mechanisms to implement such a 
policy. 

Title IV provides for certain new in- 
centives for SBA licensed small business 
investment companies in order to ex- 
pand the availability of venture capital 
for small businesses. 

Title V provides for enabling legisla- 
tion and funding for the White House 
Conference on Small Business. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the bill 
as reported is one of the most important 
pieces of small business legislation that 
the Committee on Small Business has 
considered in several years. The measure 
establishes for the first time a clearly de- 
fined national small business policy and 
establishes appropriate mechanisms to 
carry out this policy. It gives the Na- 
tion’s small independent enterprises ad- 
ditional management and technical as- 
sistance tools to enable them to become 
more competitive and productive. SBA’s 
financial resource programs are also 
strengthened to make them more respon- 
sive to the debt and equity capital needs 
of independent businesses. 

The bill also realizes the priorities of 
SBA by providing more resources for the 
advocacy and economic research and 
analysis, procurement, and management 
assistance programs of the agency. 

Finally, H.R. 11445 as amended will lay 
the foundation for a national forum 
which will comprehensively address the 
status of small business and how it can 
make a more effective contribution to the 
economy and our quality of life. 

As the bill reported by the committee 
differs in several respects from the House 
passed measure, I believe it would be 
helpful to describe briefly the origin of 
the five titles we are considering today. 

In marking up the bill on May 10, the 
committee considered three bills as well 
as two committee drafted titles to amend 
the Small Business Act and the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. 

Title I amends Public Law 95-89 which 
provided for fiscal year 1979 authoriza- 
tions for the Small Business Administra- 
tion. The title amends the SBA disaster 
assistance programs and provides other 
technical amendments to both the Small 
Business Act and the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958. 

The committee held a joint hearing 
with the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee on April 4, 1978 to consider changes 
to the SBA fiscal year 1979 program ceil- 
ings and budget authorizations. 

Title II, cited as the Small Business 
Development Center Act of 1978, pro- 
vides for the creation of a small business 
development center program. Except for 
a minor amendment, this title incor- 
porates the provisions of S. 972 which 
was approved by the Senate on August 5, 
1977. The bill was introduced on March 
10, 1977 by Senator GAYLORD NELSON. 
Four days of hearings were held on the 
measure prior to Senate passage: March 
23, 1977, April 20, 1977, April 26, 1977, 
and June 30, 1977. 

Senators who had cosponsored S. 972 
at the time the bill was originally re- 
ported were McIntyre, Nunn, HATH- 
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AWAY, HASKELL, CULVER, WEICKER, BART- 
LETT, PacKwoop, PELL, HUMPHREY, 
JAVITS, RIEGLE, HOLLINGS, MATSUNAGA, 
GRAVEL, INOUYE, DurKIN, HATFIELD, Mc- 
GOVERN, HAYAKAWA, ANDERSON, CASE, 
CHAFEE, WILLIAMS, STAFFORD, MATHIAS, 
and SASSER. 

Title III, cited as the Small Business 
Economic Policy and Advocacy Reorga- 
nization Act of 1978, incorporates many 
of the provisions of S. 1726, which was 
introduced by Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey on June 21, 1977. The committee 
considered the measure during 3 days of 
joint hearings with the Joint Economic 
Committee: June 29, 1977, July 21, 1977, 
and November 21, 1977. Senators who 
have cosponsored S. 1726 are Ms. MURIEL 
HUMPHREY and Messrs. McINTYRE, NEL- 
SON, NUNN, HATHAWAY, HASKELL, 
WEICKER, PACKWOOD, ANDERSON, CLARK, 
HUDDLESTON, McGovern, MATSUNAGA, 
MELCHER, WILLIAMS, and HAYAKAWA. 

Title IV amends title III of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 dealing 
with the small business investment com- 
pany program. This title incorporates a 
revised version of S. 2157 which was in- 
troduced by Senator GAYLORD NELSON on 
September 29, 1977. Hearings were held 
on S. 2157 on October 3, 1977 and Janu- 
ary 23, 1978. Senators MCINTYRE, NUNN, 
Weicker, and Marsunaca have joined as 
cosponsors. 

Title V is cited as the White House 
Conference on Small Business Act. This 
title was drafted by the committee to 
provide enabling legislation for the 
White House Conference on Small Busi- 
ness. President Carter announced the 
conference on April 6, 1978 in response 
to Senate Resolution 105 which was in- 
troduced by Senator NELSON on March 
3, 1977 and passed by the Senate on 
March 28, 1977. Senators MCINTYRE, 
NUNN, HATHAWAY, HASKELL, CULVER, 
WEICKER, BARTLETT, PACKWoop, ABOUR- 
EZK, ANDERSON, Harry F, BYRD, Jr. of 
Virginia, FORD, GRAVEL, Hart, HOLLINGS, 
Hubert Humphrey, Javits, LEAHY, Mc- 
GOVERN, MATSUNAGA, PELL, SARBANES, 
STEVENS, and Srone had joined in the 
introduction of the resolution. 

Although I earlier highlighted the fea- 
tures of each of the five titles, I should, 
at this point, like to provide a more in- 
depth summary of the bill. 

Title I would amend Public Law 95-89 
fiscal year 1979 program levels and budg- 
et authorizations for the Small Business 
Administration. It would also raise the 
interest rate for physical disaster 
business loans from 3 to 5 percent until 
October 1, 1979, technically amend the 
surety bond and pollution control bond 
revolving funds, clarify the eligibility 
requirements for product disaster loans, 
enable SBA to pool regular business loans 
and local development company loans, 
and permanently authorize handicapped 
workshops to participate in the small 
business procurement set-aside program. 

Title II would stimulate competition 
and aid in the development and growth 
of new and existing small businesses by 
providing assistance, interpretation, 
analysis, and counseling to small busi- 
nesses on matters involving manufactur- 
ing, technology development, marketing, 
sales, finance, accounting, planning, 
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strategy development, personnel, ad- 
ministration, government regulatory 
compliance, and other related business 
functions. Rural and urban small busi- 
nesses, including those engaged in agri- 
cultural activities, would all be assisted 
by this measure. 

Title III would more precisely define 
and expand the duties of the SBA Chief 
Counsel for Advocacy. The responsibili- 
ties of the SBA Associate Administrators 
would be clarified and all such positions 
would become Presidential appoint- 
ments. A national small business eco- 
nomic policy would be established. In 
turn, the President would be required 
annually to submit a report to the Con- 
gress stating how such policy is being 
implemented. He would be assisted and 
advised by a White House Council on 
Small Business and Competition. To in- 
sure that economic data and other pol- 
icy and regulatory matters pertaining to 
small business are effectively coordi- 
nated and implemented throughout the 
executive branch, there would be estab- 
lished a Small Business Coordinating 
Board comprised of members of the 
Cabinet and heads of regulatory 
agencies. 

The executive levels at which various 
SBA officials serve would be amended. 
The banking regulatory agencies also 
are empowered to study the feasibility of 
monitoring the credit needs of the small 
business sector. 

Title IV would lower the cost of deben- 
ture funds for specially organized ven- 
ture capital small business investment 
companies. It would also provide for a 
pilot program so that a limited SBA 
guarantee could be extended on invest- 
ments made in new high risk small busi- 
nesses by small business investment 
companies. The capital contribution of 
small business investment company 
owners would be clarified and the mini- 
mum capital requirement for any new 
small business investment company 
would be raised to $500,000. Commer- 
cial banks would be permitted to in- 
crease the size of their capital invest- 
ment in small business investment com- 
panies. And, idle funds of small business 
investment companies could be deposited 
in insured savings and loan institutions. 

Title V would define the structure, 

purposes, and participation of the White 
House Conference on Small Business. In 
addition, it would provide for staffing 
and funding and would require SBA to 
submit a report detailing the findings of 
the conference within a year from its be- 
ing convened. Recommendations regard- 
ing the planning of the White House 
Conference on Small Business would be 
provided by an advisory committee. 
@ Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to express my support for 
the efforts of the Small Business Com- 
mittee embodied in the omnibus bill, H.R. 
11445. I wish particularly to salute the 
outstanding leadership of the distin- 
guished chairman, Senator GAYLORD 
NELSON. As the sponsor of the resolution 
which granted the committee its legisla- 
tive jurisdiction, I am gratified to see 
the fine results of the exercise of that 
authority. 

There are three provisions of this bill 
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which are of special concern to me, be- 
cause I cosponsored and worked for the 
three separate bills from which these 
provisions were derived. 

Title III of the bill incorporates many 
of the features of S. 1726, one of the 
last legislative efforts of the late Hubert 
Humphrey, which I was especially proud 
to cosponsor. The establishment of a na- 
tional small business economic policy 
and the submission by the President of 
an annual report on that policy, pursuant 
to this title, will significantly strengthen 
the role of small business in national pol- 
icy and insure the consideration of the 
well-being of small business in the mak- 
ing of Federal policy. The enhanced role 
given to the Chief Counsel for Advocacy 
will be an important factor in this re- 
gard. I am especially pleased that the 
Chief Counsel will be able to speak for 
small business in many administrative 
rule-making proceedings. 

The White House Conference on Small 
Business, which is already underway, 
will highlight the importance of small 
business to the Nation and should re- 
sult in specific and comprehensive im- 
provements for small business. This bill 
provides a structure for this effort. As a 
cosponsor of Senate Resolution 105, 
which called for such a conference, I wel- 
come the inclusion of these provisions in 
the committee bill. 

I have a special interest in title II of 
the bill, which establishes a nationwide 
small business development center pro- 
gram. My interest is due to the success 
of the example of one of the first such 
centers, the New Enterprise Institute at 
the University of Southern Maine in 
Portland. 

The institute was established only a 
few years ago, with university and foun- 
dation funds and a small amount of Fed- 
eral aid. It has achieved an outstanding 
record of significant service to small 
business people in Maine, who have long 
been in need of the kind of management 
and technical assistance it provides. 

I became an original cosponsor of S. 
972 because of my contact with the New 
Enterprise Institute. I have been pleased 
to assist it over the past few years, and 
hope that it will do even more for Maine 
le businesses with funding under this 

Dr. Nelson Upthegrove, the first di- 
rector of the NEI, testified before the 
Small Business Committee in support of 
S. 972. His leadership and that of his 
successor, Frederick H. Greene, Jr., will 
provide a fine example for the centers 
that will develop in each State as a re- 
sult of the provisions now in the com- 
mittee bill. 

The money spent under this program 
should be easily recovered through the 
increased tax receipts from the higher 
profits that small businesses will make 
as a direct result of the assistance pro- 
vided through the business development 
centers.@ 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1555 
(Purpose: To make technical and conform- 
ing amendments) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I submit 
a technical amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
proposes certain technical amendments, un- 
printed amendment numbered 1555. 


Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 28, line 14, strike out “e” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

On page 28, line 20, strike out “e” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

On page 29, line 9, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 29, line 14, insert the word “and” 
after “program costs,”. 

On page 29, line 16, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 29, line 17, strike out $3,500,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,172,000”. 

On page 29, line 18, strike out ‘‘$3,100,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$192,000”. 

On page 29, line 19, strike out “existing 
and”. 

On page 29, line 20, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 30, line 3, after “Commerce” in- 
sert the following: “or other Federal de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality”. 

On page 30, line 6, after “Commerce” in- 
sert the following: “or other Federal depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality”. 

On page 30, line 10, strike out “no less 
than”. 

On page 30, line 10, strike out “used to 
pay” and insert in lieu thereof “available”, 

On page 30, line 21, strike out the comma 
and “of which” and insert in lieu thereof 
a semicolon. 

On page 30, strike out lines 22 through 25. 

On page 31, strike out lines 1 through 7. 

On page 31, line 15, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 31, line 16, strike out “to pay”. 

On page 31, line 17, strike out “in” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “by”. 

On page 31, line 18, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof “; and". 

On page 31, line 20, strike out “under” and 
insert in Heu thereof “by”. 

On page 31, line 22, strike out “under” and 
insert in lieu thereof “by”. 

On page 31, line 25, strike out “under” and 
insert in lieu thereof “by”. 

On page 32, line 7, strike out “in” and 
insert in lieu thereof “by”. 

On page 33, line 24, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 
115.”. 

On page 33, strike out line 25 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (10); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (11) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘< and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing:”. 

On page 34, line 15, strike out “on”. 

On page 34, line 21, strike out “member- 
ship”. 

On page 34, line 25, strike out “said com- 
pany” and insert in lieu thereof “such com- 
panies”. 

On page 35, line 11, strike out “under” and 
insert in lieu thereof “by”. 

On page 35, between lines 13 and 14 insert 
“Small Business Development Centers”. 

On page 47, line 24, strike out “(4)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “4 (b)”. 

On page 49, line 2, strike out “22” and insert 
in lieu thereof “21”. 

On page 49, line 15, strike “section 8” and 
insert in lieu thereof “‘sections 8 and 15”. 
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On page 60, line 9, strike out “adding” and 
insert in lieu thereof “redesignating section 21 
as section 22 and inserting after section 20”. 

On page 50, line 11, strike out “22” and 
insert in lieu thereof "21". 

On page 50, line 20, strike out “to”. 

On page 55, strike out line 9. 

On page 55, line 17, strike out the comma. 

On page 55, line 19, strike out “he deems” 
and insert in lieu thereof “deemed”, 

On page 55, line 23, strike “in his opinion”. 

On page 56, strike lines 4 through 6 and 
insert in lieu thereof “thorized and directed 
to cooperate fully with, and to furnish such 
reports and information, as the Chief Counsel 
for Advocacy and Economic Research deems 
neces-"’. 

On page 57, line 5, strike out the comma. 

On page 57, line 7, strike out “he may 
deem” and insert in lieu thereof “is deemed”. 

On page 57, line 10, insert a comma after 
the word “thereafter”. 

On page 58, line 2, strike out “(10)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “10”. 

On page 59, line 16, strike out everything 
preceding “(a)” and insert in lieu thereof. 
“Sec 331". 

On page 60, line 8, strike out the comma. 

On page 61, line 7, strike out the comma. 

On page 63, line 12, strike the comma. 

On page 64, line 5, strike the comma. 

On page 65, line 13, strike out “(68)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(67)”. 

On page 67, line 14, strike out the comma. 

On page 68, line 9, strike out “(67)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(68)”. 

On page 69, line 10, strike out “section 
301(e) to read” and insert in lieu thereof 
“subsection”. 

On page 69, line 15, strike out the hyphen 
following the word “small”. 

On page 70, line 17, strike out “Subsection 
(b) of section 302" and insert in lieu there- 
of “Section 302(b)". 

On page 70, line 18, strike “changing “5 
percent” to read “10 percent”.” and insert in 
lieu thereof "striking “5 percent” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “10 percent”’.”. 

On page 70, strike all from line 20 through 
line 23, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 404. Section 302(c) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows:" 

On page 70, line 24, strike out “subsection” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section”. 

On page 71, line 5, strike out ‘“‘stockhold- 
ers” and insert in lieu thereof "investor". 

On page 71, strike out lines 1 and 2, and 
insert the following: “an investor, or any 
group or class of investors, may own any 
amount of stock or partnership interest in 
any number of such companies so long”. 

On page 71, line 5, strike out “stockhold- 
ers" and insert in lieu thereof "investors". 

On page 71, line 20, strike out “percent” 
and insert in lieu thereof “per centum”. 

On page 73, line 2, strike out the hyphen. 

On page 73, line 6, strike out "(a)" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(I)”. 

On page 73, line 8, strike out “(b)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(II)’’. 

On page 73, line 14, strike out “(a) and 
(b)" and insert in lieu thereof “clauses (I) 
and (II)”. 

On page 75, line 11, strike “and” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “or”. 

On page 76, line 22, strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(3)". 

On page 77, line 2, strike out “the addi- 
tion of” and insert in lieu thereof “adding”. 

On page 77, line 17, strike out “investments 
remain” and insert in lieu thereof “remain- 
ing”. 

On page 77, line 19, strike out the hyphen. 

On page 78, line 4, strike out the hyphen. 

On page 79, line 4, strike out "(g)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(f)”. 

On page 79, line 13, strike out “(h)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(g)”. 

On page 81, line 3, after “the Conference” 
insert “, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator,”. 
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On page 81, line 8, strike all from the word 
“stimulate” through the word “to-”" on line 
1C, and insert in lieu thereof a hyphen. 

On page 83, line 18, strike “and agencies,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “, agencies and 
instrumentalities,”. 

On page 83, line 19, strike “and agencies,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “, agencies and 
instrumentalities,”. 

On page 84, line 22, strike “and agencies,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “, agencies and in- 
strumentalities,”’. 

On page 84, line 25, strike “shall”. 

On page 84, line 26, strike “provide such 
assistance as may be necessary, including fi- 
nancial assistance,” and insert in lieu thereof 
“shall provide such financial and other as- 
sistance as may be necessary”, 

On page 85, line 4, insert the word “shall” 
before the word “provide”, 

On page 85, line 8, insert “is authorized to” 
before the word “make”. 

On page 87, line 8, strike “called” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “convened”. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, these are 
all technical amendments. They have 
been agreed to by both sides. I ask for 
their immediate consideration. 

Mr. President, is there a time limita- 
tion on these amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Morcan). There is. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator move to consider these en bloc? 

Mr. NELSON. I move these amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

All time having been yielded back, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (UP No. 1555) was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1556 
(Purpose: Committee amendments) 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
proposes additional committee amendments, 
unprinted amendment numbered 1556. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 28, line 23, strike out “$18,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$17,000,000”. 

On page 28, beginning on line 24, strike out 
all from ‘$1,071,-" through “no less than” on 
line 1, page 29. 

On page 29, line 21, strike "shall be avail- 
able for economic research and analysis and 
advocacy,” and insert in lieu thereof “shall 
be used to pay for the execution of the advo- 
cacy and research functions authorized by 
section 21 of this Act,”. 

On page 30, line 14, strike out all after 
“capabilities” through line 19, and insert in 
lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 32, strike all from line 17 through 
line 21, inclusive. 

On page 32, strike out all from line 24 
through line 5 on page 33 and insert in leu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 111. The second undesignated para- 
graph of section 7(b) of the Small Business 
Act is amended by striking “The interest 
rate on the Administrations’ share of the first 
$250,000 of all other loans made pursuant to 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, with re- 
spect to a disaster occurring on or after July 
1, 1976, and prior to October 1, 1978, shall be 
3 per centum.” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The interest rate on the Administration's 
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share of the first $250,000 of all other loans 
made pursuant to paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, with respect to a disaster occurring 
on or after July 1, 1976, and prior to October 
1, 1978, shall be 3 per centum, and with re- 
spect to a disaster occurring on or after Oc- 
tober 1, 1978, and prior to October 1, 1979, 
shall be 5 per centum.”. 

On page 34, strike out lines 1 through 10 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(12) authorize private dealers who regu- 
larly purchase guaranteed interests in de- 
ferred participation and guaranteed loans 
from banks and other financial institutions 
originating such loans pursuant to: section 
7(a) of this Act or title V of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 to form and ad- 
minister pools of such guaranteed interests 
and to freely issue and sell, directly or 
through their respective fiduciary agents, 
certificates of beneficial ownership in such 
pools to private investors. The full faith and 
credit of the United States is pledged to 
the timely payment of all principal and ac- 
crued interest on such certificates and the 
obligations underlying each respective pool. 

“(b) Section 4 (c)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting 

“5(b)(12)," between 
(a)n 

On page 86, strike all from line 8 through 
line 16, and insert in lieu thereof “(b) The 
Committee shall consist of twenty-one mem- 
bers, appointed by the President. The Presi- 
dent shall designate one of the members 
appointed by him as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee."’. 

On page 87, line 5, strike the period and 
insert in lieu thereof ”, and shall cease to 
exist 60 days after the Conference is held.”. 

On page 71, strike out lines 1 and 2, and 
insert the following: “an investor, or any 
group or class of investors, may Own any 
amount of stock or partnership interest in 
any number of such companies so long”. 

On page 71, line 5, strike out “stockholder” 
and insert in lieu thereof “investor”. 

On page 71, line 6, strike out “stockhold- 
ers” and insert in lieu thereof “investors”. 

On page 87, line 19, strike “$500,000 for 
fiscal year 1978, and $4,500,000 for fiscal year 
1979," and insert in lieu thereof “$5,000,000 
for fiscal year 1979”. 


Mr. NELSON. These committee 
amendments have been agreed to by 
both sides, Mr. President. 

The first two committee amendments 
delete authorization for the employment 
of additional subcontracting specialist. 
When the legislation was reported, it 
was anticipated that additional person- 
nel could be needed to carry out further 
procurement duties provided for in S. 
2259 (which now appears in amended 
form in H.R. 11318 as reported by the 
committee). SBA had informed the com- 
mittee that this additional personnel 
would not be required after all. The au- 
thorization funding level is, therefore, re- 
duced by $1 million. 

The third amendment is a conforming 
amendment with’ the legislative mandate 
of title III of the act, relating to the re- 
sponsibilities of the Advocacy and Eco- 
nomic Research and Analysis Division. 

The next amendment deletes a fiscal 
year 1978 authorization for additional 
personnel to implement the requirements 
imposed on the Office of Advocacy by this 
legislation. When the committee reported 
this legislation it also reported Senate 
Resolution 451, waiving the provisions 
of the Budget Act with respect to this, 
and one other fiscal year 1978 authoriza- 
tion. 

However, since fiscal year 1978 will be 
vitrually over before the bill would be- 
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come law, SBA will be unable to spend 
the amount authorized. The committee, 
therefore, believes the fiscal year 1978 ad- 
ditional authorization should be struck 
from the bill. 

The committee notified the Senate 
Budget Committee of its intent to offer 
an amendment to delete this fiscal year 
1978 authorization request. 

The next committee amendment clari- 
fies a drafting error with respect to the 
committee’s intent on the disaster loan 
program. The committee amendment 
makes clear that the interest rate on the 
adminstration’s share of the first $250,- 
000 pursuant to paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 7(b) only for disasters occurring on 
or after October 1, 1978, and prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1979, shall be 5 percent. 

Section 12 as it now appears in the 
act was introduced by request of SBA. 
The language goes beyond the commit- 
tee’s interest by permitting SBA to di- 
rect all SBA loans as well as guaranteed 
loans. The amendment corrects this 
problem by permitting SBA to issue cer- 
tification evidencing beneficial owner- 
ship of only guaranteed loans in the 
regular business loan and local develop- 
ment company loan programs. The 
amendment will enable the secondary 
market for SBA guaranteed paper to 
work in a more orderly and efficient 
manner. 

The next series of amendments ad- 
dresses the Venture Capital title. Public 
Law 95-89 authorized the organization 
of partnership SBICS. In drafting the 
amendment to section 301(c) partners 
were inadvertently excluded from in- 
vesting in more than one SBIC. This 
recommended amendment corrected this 
oversight and permits all classes or 
groups of investors to own an interest in 
more than one SBIC. 

The administration has requested that 
all White House Conference on Small 
Business Advisory Committee members 
be appointed by the President. The com- 
mittee agrees with this request and 
therefore recommends that the language 
requiring appointments by the President 
of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
be deleted. 

Furthermore, the bill does not specifi- 
cally provide for the dissolution of the 
Advisory Committee to the White House 
Conference on Small Business. The com- 
mittee recommends that the life of the 
Advisory Committee should not go be- 
yond 60 days after the completion of the 
Conference. The amendment reflects this 
intent. 

Finally, a second fiscal year 1978 au- 
thorization of $500,000 was made avail- 
able for start-up expenses associated 
with the White House Conference on 
Small Business. As most of the fiscal 
year will have elapsed before the bill 
would become public law, the committee 
urges that this amount be first made 
available during fiscal year 1979. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the committee amendments en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back all time? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments en bloc. 

The committee amendments (UP 
Amendment No. 1556) were agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended, be adopted and considered 
as original text for the purpose of further 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendment, as 
amended, is agreed to and considered 
original text for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I want 
to thank Senator Netson, the chairman 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, and other committee members for 
the serious consideration they have given 
to my concerns about H.R. 11445, specif- 
ically title II which creates the Small 
Business Development Centers. I believe 
the chairman is well aware of my con- 
cern for the potential duplication of 
management and technical assistance 
that would be provided by SBA under 
title II and the management and techni- 
cal assistance now being given by the 
Department of Commerce through their 
Office of Minority Business Enterprise 
(OMBE). 

It is my understanding that the select 
committee has prepared an amendment 
which goes toward my concerns by stat- 
ing that title II is not intended to dupli- 
cate or limit any programs or projects 
administered by the Department of Com- 
merce and that there must be close coor- 
dination between SBA and Commerce on 
the management and technical assist- 
ance programs. While I do not think this 
is the best solution, I will reluctantly 
support the amendment. I believe it 
would be preferable to have the Senate 
thoroughly examine all Federal programs 
designed to assist the small business 
community and then make a determi- 
nation as to the scope of the programs 
and just where they should be located 
within the executive. This is certainly 
one area that is ripe for reorganization, 
and I am a little disappointed that the 
administration has not given it a higher 
priority in their efforts to eliminate du- 
plication and bring about greater effi- 
ciency in the administration of Federal 
programs. 

The concern I express here today is 
not one of jurisdictional turf. We know 
that the Office of Minority Business En- 
terprise provides extensive management 
and technical assistance to minorities. 
This Government recognized some time 
ago that minority-owned businesses 
often encounter severe problems and that 
special attention and a certain sensi- 
tivity were sometimes required to effec- 
tively assist the minority businessman or 
woman struggling to enter or remain 
viable in the business community. I still 
feel it is essential for OMBE to continue 
its efforts to assist minority businesses 
enter the mainstream of American eco- 
nomic life. At the same time, I must say 
in candor that I am not happy with the 
kind of job that is now being done by 
OMBE, and I believe this sentiment is 
shared by many of those OMBE was 
originally designed to serve. Clearly, 
OMBE needs restructuring to bring 
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about greater efficiency if it is to serve 
its original purpose, but I do not think 
any of us would want to see any diminu- 
tion of OMBE’s role in the business 
community. 

Frankly, I do not know if the Small 
Business Development Centers are being 
designed to meet the needs of the entire 
business community or if the OMBE 
function is to continue outside and in- 
dependent of the centers. It does appear 
that if these business centers are funded 
and the Congress continues to appropri- 
ate moneys for OMBE we will be provid- 
ing Federal dollars for at least two Fed- 
eral agencies to provide management and 
technical services to the small business 
community. And this trend does not just 
stop here with H.R. 11445. I understand 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
is near reporting S. 3179 which also raises 
duplication questions. 

I understand that some Senators feel 
that the job of providing management 
and technical assistance to the business 
community is not being provided by any 
Federal agency—SBA or the Commerce 
Department. That sentiment merely sup- 
ports my argument that we should ex- 
amine this entire question of manage- 
ment and technical assistance before re- 
sponding with piecemeal and stopgap 
legislative packages. My primary con- 
cern is not which agency serves the small 
business community, but rather that we 
do provide this assistance and that we do 
it in the most effective way possible. 

It may be that the Small Business De- 
velopment Centers are one way to achieve 
this objective; however, I would feel bet- 
ter about the centers if the Senate had 
the benefit of some sound evaluation of 
the SBDC pilot projects now in existence. 
Evidently, Budget Director McIntyre 
felt the same way about the pilot proj- 
ects in his May 31 letter to Chairman 
NeEtson when he said, “It would be pre- 
mature to consider expansion of SBA’s 
present effort” as proposed by title II, 
SBCD. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the June 13, 1978 
letter from the Commerce Department to 
Chairman Netson which states the ad- 
ministration’s opposition to title II that 
is based upon the duplication I addressed 
earlier, as well as the pilot nature of the 
centers that have not been evaluated. 
Evidently, the SBA Director expressed a 
similar view when he appeared before 
the select committee to talk about the 
centers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1978. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter explains 
the views of the Department of Commerce re- 
garding H.R. 11445, a bill “To amend the 
Small Business Act and the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958”. 

The Administration has already outlined 
its serious concern with a number of pro- 
visions in the Senate committee version of 
H.R. 11445 and opposed its enactment. We 
endorse the point made in Budget Director 
McIntyre’s May 31 letter to you that “it 
would be premature to consider expansion 
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of SBA's present effort” as proposed by Title 
Ir. 
In addition, we have analyzed the provi- 
sions of Title II, the “Small Business 
Development Center Act of 1978’, in 
the context of E.O. 11458, which in 1969 es- 
tablished the Office of Minority Business En- 
terprise within the Department of Commerce, 
and E.O. 11625, which prescribes additional 
arrangements for developing and coordinat- 
ing a national program for minority busi- 
ness enterprise. Subsection 1(a)(4) of E.O. 
11625 prescribes as one of the functions of 
the Secretary of Commerce: 

“(4) Within constraints of law and appro- 
priations therefor, and according to his dis- 
cretion, provide financial assistance to pub- 
lic and private organizations so that they 
may render technical and management as- 
sistance to minority business enterprises, 
and defray all or part of the costs of pilot 
or demonstration projects conducted by pub- 
lic or private agencies or organizations which 
are designed to overcome the special prob- 
lems of minority business enterprises or 
otherwise to further the purposes of this 
order.” 

Enactment of Title II of H.R. 11445 would 
grant to the Small Business Administration 
authority which is similar to thaf which 
E.O. 11625 already assigns to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for minority-owned 
businesses. Title II would authorize small 
business development centers to provide 
management, technical, and technicological 
assistance to small businesses, some of 
which are already receiving such assistance 
through the Department's Office of Minority 
Business Enterprise. For this reason, the 
Department opposes its enactment. 

We have been advised by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget that there would be 
no objection to the submission of our letter 
to the Congress from the standpoint of the 
Administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
C. L. HASLAM, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I do ap- 
preciate the select committee developing 
report language to provide the type of 
evaluation of the centers that I feel is 
vital. The mandated evaluation reports 
should provide a sound basis upon which 
to base a decision concerning the expan- 
sion, modification, or elimination of the 
SBDC program. I will be anxiously 
awaiting the results of the evaluations. 

I must admit that I am still somewhat 
puzzled as to how many “pilot” SBDC’s 
are envisioned by the proponents of this 
proposal. My understanding is that 15 
are contemplated under H.R. 11445; 
however, it appears that just about every 
State university president has been 
called and promised a Small Business 
Development Center if this bill were en- 
acted and Howarp Cannon did not try 
to kill title II. This tactic strikes me as 
a gross misrepresentation. Administra- 
tors and college officials in my own home 
State were told they would receive a 
SBDC with the passage of this bill. 

I want to say I am going to follow up 
and see that they do, if that representa- 
tion has been made by the committee. 

The committee’s report clearly shows 
that 15 States will be participating dur- 
ing the pilot period, and since seven 
States are already involved in the pilot 
project, it is obvious that only eight more 
States will have the opportunity to 
become involved. 

This is going to leave 35 bewildered 
and disappointed State university presi- 
dents. I think the promises made by the 
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proponents of this bill reveal an assump- 
tion that the SBDC pilot project will be- 
come a permanent program for every 
State at the end of the 3-year period. 
This also disturbs me for I think it is 
precipitous to project how the pilot proj- 
ect will work and how Congress will 
react to the evaluations. 

My reservations aside, I sincerely hope 
the concept promoted in this legislation 
will be successful. I think I understand 
and appreciate many of the problems en- 
countered by the small businessman. I 
recognize that high inflation and a per- 
petually high failure rate plague small 
businesses. Within the business commu- 
nity, they are the first to be affected by 
the vagaries of the economy. I believe 
that Congress should do more to assist 
this segment of the economy, but I want 
us to do it in the most effective way 
possible. 

We hear constant complaints about 
the expanding bureaucracy and the 
many programs whose realization did not 
meet the expectations created. To get at 
this problem, I will continue to insist 
that all new programs be subjected to 
careful scrutiny so as to insure that they 
are realistic, well planned, and represent 
a good investment of the taxpayer’s 
dollar. 

Mr. President, I share the chairman’s 
desire to provide technical and manage- 
ment assistance to the small business 
community, but I must say that one 
question that has been coming up is, 
How do we insure that the centers will 
effectively serve small businessmen and 
women? 

Perhaps I should go on to my next 
question, which points out one of the 
problems I am concerned with, and it is 
this: How does title II insure that the 
pilot centers do not become arms of the 
universities, serving academic interests 
rather than meeting the day-to-day 
needs of the small business community? 

Mr. NELSON. There is an SBDC ad- 
visory council, with a majority of its 
members composed of small business 
people, to insure that the programs serve 
small business and not the universities. 

The committee shares the concern of 
the Senator from Nevada and will work 
vigorously to insure that small business 
is the beneficiary of the program. One of 
the methods, of course, would be over- 
sight hearings by the Small Business 
Committee itself. 

The bill provides a 1-year pilot pro- 
gram, so it will require reauthorization 
a year from enactment. 

The Senator from Nevada has made 
a@ very good suggestion, and we will be 
happy to accept it if he offers it, as I 
understand he will, that we have a GAO 
evaluation of the rrogram at the con- 
clusion of the first year of authorization. 

Mr. CANNON. How does the chairman 
envision that the SBA and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce “will closely coordi- 
nate the management and technical as- 
sistance programs” in order to prevent 
duplication of services? 

Mr. NELSON. We direct that there not 
be duplication, and it will be an admin- 
istrative matter, to be worked out by the 
two agencies, with Small Business Com- 
mittee oversight. Also, we are going to 
offer an amendment that makes it clear 
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that there shall be cooperation between 
the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Small Business Administration. 

In that regard, I will read the amend- 
ment we will offer: 

This title is not intended to duplicate or 
limit any programs or projects administered 
by the Department of Commerce. In order 
to avoid the possibility of duplication of 
services, the Administrator shall only in 
close cooperation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce and in coordination with the man- 
agement and technical assistance programs 
administered by the Department of Com- 
merce establish additional management and 
technical assistance under this Title.”. 


So the intent is clear. I think the 
amendment is drafted specifically 
enough so that we can avoid any dupli- 
cation. There is no intent to have any 
duplication at all. 

Mr. CANNON. At least, we tell them 
that there will not be. I am wondering 
about this: Suppose there is a disagree- 
ment between SBA and Commerce on a 
particular issue. Who would make the 
final management decision? Is there any 
provision for that? They are told that 
they will agree, but suppose they do not 
agree. Who has the ultimate decision- 
making power there, or are we going to 
have two agencies that simply do not 
agree with each other? 

Mr, NELSON. The legislation creates 
an SBA program. I suppose there are 
times when agencies do not agree. Either 
the administration, or OMB, or oversight 
hearings, or direction of Congress would 
have to correct it, if that kind of event- 
uality occurred. 

In the way it is designed, I do not 
visualize any conflict or overlap or du- 
plication of services. The best we can 
do is to direct that they coordinate, that 
they not overlap; and if, at the end of 
a year, OMB, SBA, or Commerce have 
not resolved it, I suppose we would have 
to draft some further specific legislation. 

Title II of this bill designs the Small 
Business Development Center program 
as a funding umbrella. A State would 
design a study center plan and then sub- 
mit it to SBA for review. SBA would 
evaluate the study plan and decide on 
any needed modifications as well as the 
funding required to finance operation 
of the plan. 

To the extent that the center in a 
State already receives some funding 
from other Federal sources, such as the 
Economic Development Administration 
or the National Science Foundation, SBA 
can reduce its funding accordingly. 
Therefore, SBA will provide financing 
for State plans only to complement 
other State and Federal programs, not 
to duplicate them. 

Mr. CANNON. In my statement earlier, 
I am sure the chairman heard me say 
that the report clearly shows that 15 
States will be participating during the 
period and there already are 7 States 
now. I just want to have the com- 
mittee make the record that there will 
be the opportunity for only eight more 
States to become involved during this 
year of the pilot project. Is that correct? 

Mr, NELSON. I do not think the 
precise number is clear. Any State could 
s“bmit a plan. How many plans could be 
approved is limited by the amount of 
funding that is available to the Small 
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Business Administration. The 1-year 
pilot project authorization is $13 million. 
So if there was a State that proposed a 
yery modest, very small plan that would 
require only $50,000 of matching funds, 
you could have more State plans ap- 
proved than if you had approval of an 
SBDC in a State which had a more 
ambitious plan. What limits the num- 
ber is the amount of the appropriation. 

Mr. CANNON. I must say that I am 
more confused now than I was when I 
asked the question. 

Mr. NELSON. These really are pilot 
programs. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand that. 

Mr. NELSON. But we do not say in 
the measure that you shall have 15 
programs or each one shall have Federal 
matching of $1 million or $500,000 

Mr. CANNON. Let me read from the 
committee report, then, and ask the 
chairman if this is or is not correct—— 

Mr. NELSON. Those are estimates in 
that report. 

Mr. CANNON. I read from the report: 

Senate bill 972 was thus introduced to: 
(1) expand the pilot program into a 
meaningful test that would allow approxi- 
mately 15 States to participate; (2) provide 
sufficient funds for establishing and operat- 
ing the State centers; (3) provide specific 
program objectives and guidelines; and (4) 
provide a mechanism to evaluate the pro- 
gram’s effect on the small business sector. 


Is that still correct? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. That is the statu- 
tory language of the original bill. I be- 
lieve the committee report says at least 
15 centers, does it not? Further, the bill 
has been improved in committee. 

Mr. CANNON. I am reading from the 
report. It says approximately 15. So that 
it is not anticipated that every State 
would have a center, under this bill, in 
the first year? 

Mr. NELSON. No, it is not. 

Mr. CANNON. I appreciate the com- 
mittee’s efforts to get at the evaluation 
problem and the language that has been 
added in the report. But I still feel the 
need for some outside party to provide 
an independent review of how the pilot 
Small Business Development Centers are 
operating after 3 years. Would the chair- 
man be agreeable to an amendment 
which requires an independent evalua- 
tion by the General Accounting Office 
at the end of the 3-year period? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. That proposal by 
the Senator from Nevada was called to 
my attention. I think it is a very good 
one. If we had thought of it, we would 
have included it, because that is a good 
evaluation to have done. If the Senator 
offers his amendment, we are prepared 
to accept it. 

The bill really should have it at the 
end of a year. It is a 1-year authoriza- 
tion now. We reduced it to a 1-year au- 
thorization. I think the GAO should start 
its evaluation at the end of 1 year. 

We are perfectly willing to have it 3 
years in case we are reauthorized, but we 
are willing to have the GAO start its 
evaluation at the conclusion of the first 
year. 

Mr. CANNON. I think that would be 
only a very minor change on the amend- 


ment here so that the key part of the 
amendment would read as follows: 
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For the purpose of this evaluation, the 
Comptroller General is authorized to require 
any center or party receiving assistance un- 
der section 208 to furnish to him such infor- 
mation annually or otherwise as he deems 
appropriate. A report on such evaluation 
shall be transmitted to the Congress not 
later than... 


I think perhaps it should then be— 
. . . the second year after the date of en- 
actment of this title. 


So if he requires it to be furnished an- 
nually then he would have to report to 
us the following year. 

On analysis, I think that would be 
correct. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1557 


(Purpose: Provide GAO evaluation of 
SBDC’s project after second year of en- 
actment) 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) 


proposes unprinted amendment numbered 
1557. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
ungnimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

ris page 46, line 23, after “Sec. 209." insert 
“(ay)”. 

On page 47, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following: 

(b) The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall conduct a quantitative and 
qualitative evaluation of the center program 
to determine— 

(1) the impact of the center program on 
small businesses and the socioeconomic base 
of the regions it served; and 

(2) the multidisciplinary resources the 

center program was able to coordinate to as- 
sist small businesses. 
For the purpose of this evaluation, the 
Comptroller General is authorized to require 
any center or party receiving assistance un- 
der secton 208 to furnish to him such infor- 
mation annually or otherwise as he deems 
appropriate. A report on such evaluation 
shall be transmitted to the Congress not later 
than the third year after the date of enact- 
ment of this title. 

Mr. CANNON. I simply say we have 
discussed the amendment as to what it 
does and it does nothing more than that 
I think it is a good result, because the 
committee report talks about such a 
study after 3 years and this would then 
say that we are going to have a GAO 
evaluation after the first year and if it 
goes beyond that year we will have one 
after the next year as well. 

Mr. NELSON. We have discussed it. 
I think it is a good amendment. I have 
no objection to it. 

I yield to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I share 
the Senator from Nevada’s concern that 
programs authorized under this bill do 
not duplicate existing programs ad- 
ministered by the Department of Com- 
merce. However, a larger reorganiza- 
tion question is being raised by the Sen- 


ator from Nevada that cannot be 
ignored. 
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Title II of H.R. 11445 authorizes $15 
million for the development of small 
business development centers. These cen- 
ters would provide a wide range of man- 
agement and technical assistance to all 
small businesses, regardless of their 
race, ethnic origin, or sex of the owners 
and operators of the business. 

The Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
related agencies, of which I am ranking 
minority member, recently completed 
action on both the SBA and OMBE budg- 
ets for fiscal year 1979. In its report 
language, the committee stated: 

The Committee strongly supports assist- 
ance to minority business as witnesses by our 
recommendation for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. However, OMBE has never had 
legislative authority and the testimony at 
the hearing was weak and by no means per- 
suasive of the role of this organization. The 
Committee urges the Office of Management 
and Budget to consider merger of OMBE 
into SBA’s program of assistance to minority 
businesses so that a unified program will 
be available for consideration in the 1980 
budget review. 


I believe the current situation is con- 
fused. Federal assistance to minority 
businesses lacks direction and purpose. 
The appropriate committee should care- 
fully review this situation and decide 
whether any reorganization plan should 
be enacted. 

I, therefore, support the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada, but I think 
there is a larger question here. Hope- 
fully the amendment will give us at least 
a part of the answer to that larger 
question. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator, 
and I agree with him that this will give 
us a better opportunity to analyze it and 
really find out whether this is the direc- 
tion that we want to be taken. We will 
have some statistics at least to base it on 
as a result of the GAO study and then 
we can make a determination at that 
time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Steve Paradise, 
of the Human Resources Committee, be 
granted the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment that has already been 
discussed. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, regu- 
lar order. Have we voted on the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada yet? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the 
amendment was adopted without 
objection. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. NELSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have a 
very noncontroversial amendment that 
has already been discussed. I wonder if 
the Senator from Nebraska will mind my 
taking that up now? 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Everett Wallace, 
of Senator BaKer’s staff, be accorded the 
privilege of the floor during considera- 
tion and votes on the pending legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1558 

: To insure no overlap in effort be- 
tween SBA and the Department of Com- 
merce) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
for himself and Mr. CANNON, proposes un- 
printed amendment numbered 1558. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 47, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 210. This title is not intended to 
duplicate or limit any programs or projects 
administered by the Department of Com- 
merce. In order to avoid the possibility of 
duplication of services, the Administrator 
shall only in close cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and in coordination with 
the management and technical assistance 


programs administered by the Department 
of Commerce establish additional manage- 
ment and technical assistance under this 
Title.”. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this is 
the amendment that we discussed a few 
moments ago with the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada which simply di- 
rects that it is not the intent of this bill 
to duplicate any of the responsibilities 
and functions of the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFTICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS). 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1559 
(Purpose: To limit the amount of small busi- 
ness set asides available to nonprofit 
corporations) 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1559. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 35, line 12, insert the following: 

After “section” insert “, except that, until 
such time as the Administration transmits to 
the Congress a study setting forth the impact 
of contracts awarded to such organizations 
on small business concerns, no such organiza- 
tion may receive more than 10 percent of the 
total dollar volume of contracts set aside 
pursuant to this section for the wiping cloth 
procurement in any region of the General 
Services Administration”. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Sally Rogers 
and William E. Twilley, of Senator 
THURMOND’s staff, be granted the privi- 
lege of the floor during debate on H.R. 
11445, a bill to amend the Small Business 
Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the manager of the 
bill and the distinguished minority man- 
ager of the bill—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) I be- 
lieve is interested in this amendment. I 
think this may be the one that he is in- 
terested in. Will the Senator state the 
amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 8 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from New 
York, if it is the amendment I am think- 
ing of, is interested in this. 

Mr. CURTIS. This relates to the wiping 
cloth industry. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

I wonder if the Senator will be willing 
to yield for the purpose of a quorum call 
so that Senator Javits who wishes to be 
here on this amendment could be 
notified. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. But not on my 
time. I only have 15 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

How much time is there on each of 
these amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Thirty 
minutes equally divided. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged against the time allotted on the 
bill itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To be 
equally divided against the bill? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside 
and then immediately become the pend- 
ing business following consideration of 
the Weicker amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3334 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I send 
my amendment 3334 to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska is temporarily 
laid aside and the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut is in order and 
the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) proposes amendment numbered 
3334: 

On page 56, strike all from line 12 through 
line 19, inclusive, and redesignate paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (4) as paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3). 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I offer 
at this time amendment 3334, which 
would strike section 312(d) (1). This sec- 
tion would give the Office for Advocacy 
the authority to hire personnel without 
complying with the pertinent civil serv- 
ice requirements. 


I feel that this section would create an 
unhealthy statutory exemption from the 
competitive service provisions. The com- 
petitive service is designed to select the 
best qualified applicant from among 
those available for appointment. In rec- 
ognition of the valid need for special 
procedures for certain positions, the Civil 
Service Commission has been authorized 
to make exceptions from the competitive 
service. Positions may be excepted by be- 
ing designated as schedule A, B, or C as 
appropriate, or by designating a posi- 
tion as noncareer executive assignment. 
The language of section 312(d) (1) would 
circumvent the present procedure and 
would make it more difficult to hold the 
Office of Advocacy accountable for per- 
sonnel policies and practices. 


In a letter to the chairman of this 
committee, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion expressed the following concerns 
about section 312. These concerns reflect 
my own. I will quote from the letter of 
the Civil Service Commission, which was 
dated July 27, 1978: 

Section 312 would establish within the 
Small Business Administration an “Advocacy 
and Economic Research and Analysis Divi- 
sion” with a wide range of responsibilities 
(enumerated in the bill) aimed at, improv- 
ing the overall climate for small and medium 
sized businesses: The new division would be 
headed by a “Chief Counsel for Economic 
Research and Analysis" who would be ap- 
pointed by the President. The division's staff 
would be excepted from the appointment, 
compensation, and classification provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing em- 
ployment in the competitive service. 

The Commission is opposed to this provi- 
sion. There does not appear to be anything 
unusual about the personnel needs of this 
organization that would justify an exception 
by statute from the general personnel provi- 
sions in title 5. We also object to the provi- 
sions that would compensate the Deputy 
Associate Administrator for Management and 
Technical Assistance at not less than GS-17, 
and the staff of the Chief Counsel for Ad- 
vocacy and Economic Research and Analysis 
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at not to exceed GS-17. All these positions 
should be classified on the basis of their 
duties, responsibilities, and qualification re- 
quirements and not restricted by this kind 
of statutory limitation. 


I am a strong proponent of the need 
for the SBA to become a more effective 
advocate for small business interests. 
However, the need for a voice on behalf 
of small business does not justify the 
circumyention of civil service require- 
ments, nor does it mandate the statutory 
imposition of pay levels. These are mat- 
ters which are properly left to the stand- 
ard governing procedures. My amend- 
ment to strike section 312(d) (1) would 
in no way hamper the Office of Advocacy 
in performing its function. The amend- 
ment would merely keep the operating 
procedures of the office in line with the 
operating procedures generally applica- 
ble to all Government agencies. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, under the 
1979 SBA appropriations bill reported by 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
the amendment runs to the question of 
the appropriations for 35 employees to be 
hired by the Office of Advocacy of the 
SBA outside the civil service procedures. 

I personally think that is a high num- 
ber regardless of what the special, tem- 
porary or long-term problems of the SBA 
may be respecting the Office of Advocacy. 

I am prepared to accept the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator, How- 
ever, between now and the conference I 
would want to evaluate carefully whether 
or not there are in fact, as I suspect 
there may be, four or five or a half dozen 
positions that ought to be available to be 
hired out of the business community for 
a year or 2 years, for various bases of as- 
sistance or consultation. If, in fact, the 
evidence persuades me that that ought to 
be in conference I would wish to say to 
the distinguished Senator that I may 
then advocate a compromise position. 
But I am not prepared to argue the case 
that there ought to be any exceptions at 
this time. 

So I am prepared to accept the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
being yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

The amendment (No. 3344) was agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3333 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, amendment 
No. 3333, and I ask that it be read at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) proposes an amendment numbered 
3333: 

On page 56, strike lines 20 through 22, 
inclusive. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I offer 
amendment 3333, which would strike 
section 312(d)(2). This section would 
enable the Office of Advocacy to procure 
temporary and intermittent services of 
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consultants without regard to the provi- 
sions of title V of section 5, United States 
Code, which governs appointments in 
the competitive service. 

This bill authorizes $8 million for the 
Office of Advocacy and Economic Re- 
search and Analysis, and the Appropria- 
tions Committee has appropriated $7 
million for the Office. With this financial 
backing, the Office should be able to de- 
velop the “in-house” expertise to obviate 
the necessity of relying on consultants. 
Section 312(d) (2) would impede the de- 
velopment of such “in-house” capabil- 
ities as it would provide a “crutch” for 
the Office by enabling it to contractout 
for help. 

I would like, at this time, to submit 
a copy of a memorandum which Presi- 
dent Carter—a member of the chair- 
man’s party—sent to heads of executive 
departments and agencies. He stated 
that he had “become aware of a need for 
improved management of the excessively 
large volume of consulting and expert 
services used by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” It was noted that “there has 
been, and continues to be, evidence that 
some consulting services, including ex- 
perts and advisers, are being used exces- 
sively, unnecessarily, and improperly.” 

Areas of concern were delineated. I 
would like to point these out to my 
colleagues. 

Use of consultants to provide studies 
and analyses which have no useful im- 
pact on agency operations, either be- 
cause the subject itself is nonessential 
or because there are no disciplined agen- 
cy procedures to check priorities and in- 
sure follow-up on the results; 

Use of consultant arrangements as 
a device to bypass or undermine person- 
nel ceilings, pay limitations, or competi- 
tive employment procedures; and 

“Revolving door” abuses whereby for- 
mer Government employees may be im- 
properly favored for individual or con- 
tracted consulting arrangements. 

The issue of farming out work to con- 
sultants is not a partisan one. It is simply 
a question of insuring that the taxpayer 
gets what he is paying for as far as 
Government payroll expenses are con- 
cerned. I urge my colleagues to support 
my amendment which promotes efficien- 
cy by encouraging the development of 
“in-house” expertise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the White House memorandum 
dated May 12, 1977 be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE HEADS OF EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


In a continuing search for ways to im- 
prove the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
executive branch, I have become aware of a 
need for improved management of the 
excessively large volume of consulting and 
expert services used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A recent survey by a Senate sub- 
committee of the use of personal and non- 
personal consultant and expert services 
identified more than 30,000 contract arrange- 
ments and 10,777 individual appointments. 
Additionally, there are such services pro- 
vided by grant arrangements and through 
advisory committee memberships. 

There has been, and continues to be, evi- 
dence that some consulting services, includ- 
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ing experts and advisors, are being used ex- 
cessively, unnecessarily, and improperly. 

This must be corrected without delay. 

Some areas of concern include: 

Use of consultants to perform work of a 
policymaking or managerial nature which 
should be retained directly by agency 
officials. 

Repeated appointments or contract exten- 
sions which raise questions whether the 
work is better suited to other more appro- 
priate arrangements. 

Use of consultants to provide studies and 
analyses which have no useful impact on 
agency operations, either because the subject 
itself is non-essential or because there are 
no disciplined agency procedures to (a) check 
priorities and (b) insure follow-up on the 
results. 

Use of consultant arrangements as a de- 
vice to bypass or undermine personnel ceil- 
ings, pay limitations, or competitive em- 
ployment procedures. 

“Revolving door” abuses whereby former 
Government employees may be improperly 
favored for individual or contracted consult- 
ing arrangements. 

Intra-agency duplication of consultant ef- 
forts, especially in large, multi-agency de- 
partments such as Defense and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, because there is no 
central coordination of consulting efforts or 
dissemination of results. 

Conflicts of interest between consultants’ 
advice and their other outside financial in- 
terests and affiliations. In order to improve 
the use of consultants, I want you to: 

1. Review all data that is avatlable or can 
be readily assembled to describe: 

The principal purposes for which consult- 
ing services are being used; 

The types of consulting arrangements being 
used (Civil Service Commission appointment, 
contract, grant, advisory committee member- 
ship, other); and 

The number of such arrangements in effect 
and the total dollars involved. 

2. Review and revise the management con- 
trols and decision criteria used for consul- 
tants which will effectively prevent abuses. 

3. Eliminate those consultant arrange- 
ments found to be neither appropriate nor 
necessary. 

4. Report the results of the above items to 
the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget by June 30, 1977. 

I am asking the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget to review your re- 
ports and, where appropriate, to suggest 
additional measures that you might apply to 
strengthen your management control of the 
purposes and arrangements for consulting 
and expert services. 


Mr. WEICKER. I ask for the adoption 
of this amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this is a 
similar but not exactly identical amend- 
ment to the previous amendment. 

The authority in existing law respect- 
ing the Small Business Administration is 
no different in the hiring of consultants 
than it is in any of the other agencies I 
know of in the Federal Government. 
However, I am prepared to accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment (No. 3333) was agreed 
to. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1559 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

The amendment I have at the desk 
relates to that section which calls for a 
set-aside of Government procurement 
similar to what goes to small business 
now for nonprofit or charitable organiza- 
tions. My amendment, however, deals 
with just one industry, the so-called wip- 
ing cloth industry. 

Let me say, first, Mr. President, that I 
find myself in conflict with myself today. 
I yield to no man in my defense of char- 
itable giving and our charitable organi- 
zations such as the Good Will industry 
and the like. I have sponsored a great 
deal of this legislation before the Com- 
mittee on Finance. We now have pend- 
ing in this body an amendment of mine 
to reduce the foundation tax from 4 per- 
cent to 2 percent. 

But we have a very unusual situation 
here. Here is a small business bit of leg- 
islation. The purpose is to increase small 
business, and that is what the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is for, and we have 
a provision in here that takes business 
away from small business. 

I am not moving to strike that section 
out. I think probably it should be stricken 
out and held back for further study, but 
I am not doing that at this time because 
I realize that the committee feels very 
strongly about it. But it was provided in 
previous legislation that a study should 
be made to see whether or not in Govern- 
ment procurement just as there are man- 
datory set-asides of business that go to 
small business, that they have a manda- 
tory set-aside for nonprofit organiza- 
tions. That study was to run until 1979. 

The study is not complete, the reports 
are not in, yet we have jumped the gun, 
and ahead of the study have a provision 
in this bill that would provide for such 
a set-aside. How does that relate to the 
industry I am talking about? 

Various charitable organizations gath- 
er up old clothes. They get them free. I 
am happy for that. I think they do a 
wonderful job. 

Some of them they can sell, and many 
of them they give away. They have some 
left that they cannot do anything with, 
so they sell them to the wiping cloth 
industry. 

The wiping cloth industry is a small 
industry. There are not any wiping cloth 
manufacturers in the Fortune 500. If you 
go to any community, it is one of the 
smallest recycling businesses there. 

Those engaged in the wiping cloth in- 
dustry buy their raw materials, and they 
pay for them. Now, are we to permit the 
Government, in the purchase of this 
product, to say, “We will give the orders 
to a nonprofit organization?” 

The nonprofit organization already has 
the raw material free. It gets the order. 
What happens if we put a small business- 
man vut of business with this project? 

It is argued that we are only talking 
about 8 percent of the wiping cloth busi- 
ness in the United States. This is na- 
tionally. Eight percent applied in one lo- 
cation could mean that an established 
business, a tax paying business, could be 
put entirely out. 

I think the whole section ought to 
come out, and they ought to complete 
this study. But I am not asking that, be- 
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cause I do not think we can get it. I 
think with no Senators on the floor here 
except the managers of the bill, that I 
am at the mercy of the managers of the 
bill, because as Senators leave thier com- 
mittees and their other duties and come 
in here to vote, the majority are going 
to vote with the committee. 

So I am appealing to the sense of jus- 
tice of the managers of the bill. Here 
is what I am asking: These Government 
contracts are let by region, and I ask 
that this set-aside of business in the 
wiping cloth industry for nonprofit or- 
ganizations be limited to 10 percent in 
any one region until the study comes in. 

I think that is a reasonable thing. I 
am sure that this committee would lend 
a sympathetic ear if without my amend- 
ment this went on, the set-aside was in- 
voked, and another year or two from 
now a businessman appeared and said, 
“I was in business; I had 30 employees; 
I was paying my taxes; I was paying 
social security taxes; I was buying my 
raw material; and the Government came 
in and took the orders away from me 
and said, ‘We are going to give it to a 
nonprofit organization which gets the 
raw material free, which pays no taxes,’ 
and my entire bui- s was closed.” 

Mr. President. I c -ld plead that the 
nonprofit orge>.* tions have no part in 
this. But I just »ant some protection, 
so that by the time it gets through all 
the ramifications of Government regula- 
tion, and so on, it cannot end up in clos- 
ing a small business. 

After all, this is a small business bill. 
This is a bill, I hope, to enhance small 
business, to increase the amount of busi- 
ness that goes to small businesses. Again 
I say there are not any large concerns 
engaged in this business. And realizing 
the realities of how matters are handled 
on this floor, I submit my case to those 
in charge of this bill, hoping that they 
will see fit to accept this amendment, 
which does not do away with what they 
plan to do, but merely provides that 
until we get a little more information, 
there be a limit. 

They tell me that they only expect to 
take 8 percent of the business. But with- 
out some sort of amendment, all that 
8 percent could fall on one recycling 
factory. 

I would like at this point to yield to 
the manager of the bill, to see if there 
is any possibility that he will accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I share 
the concern that has been expressed by 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
that we do not injure or discriminate 
against small businesses or give unfair 
advantage to any group. That is one rea- 
son why the study, of course, was au- 
thorized: To make an evaluation of this 
provision. 

The problem I have with the Senator’s 
amendment is that I do not know how to 
evaluate the impact of the amendment. 
The bill was reported on May 10, 2⁄2 
months ago. We are dealing with an un- 
printed amendment. I am reluctant, I 
must say, to support an amendment of 
this kind without having had a chance 


to study it. 


As to the problem created thus far, it 
does not seem to me that there should 
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be any serious concern. It may very well 
be that next year, when the study is com- 
pleted, that we will offer some modifica- 
tions of this provision. But I would like to 
point out that less than $2 million in pro- 
curements was affected by section 117 in 
the current fiscal year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not 
want my 8 minutes to be consumed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Pecos NELSON. I am speaking on our 
e. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 8 minutes have already expired. 
aie is on the time of the manager of the 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut wish to speak also? 

Mr. WEICKER. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, how much 
time iemains to the manager for the 
opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is in charge of all 
of the time. He has 13 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. We are talking about 
the wiping cloth industry. I just want to 
point out that Goodwill received eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of the wiping cloth 
industry set-aside. Yet it may very well 
be that Goodwill may receive, some- 
time within the next 3 or 4 years, 1 or 2 
percent. Meanwhile there is a study un- 
derway. If the study demonstrates that 
there has been unfair discrimination, I 
would be prepared to accept an amend- 
ment to eliminate such discrimination. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I cannot quite follow the 
Senator. According to his remarks, he 
agrees that we authorize the study, and 
then, without waiting for the study, we 
go ahead with something. Talking about 
the indefiniteness of my amendment, 
what the Senator proposes here is very 
indefinite. We do not know what will 
happen. 

I am willing to accept a 10-percent 
ceiling on the amount of set-aside that 
could take place in any one region where 
these contracts are let. That is all my 
amendment says. 

I agree that nationwide it is a small 
percentage, but I do not want this to end 
up so that maybe one recycling factory 
has to carry the whole load, and goes 
out of business. 

Certainly for a short period of time 
that is a reasonable situation. I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that our distinguished colleague 
from Nebraska is attempting to draw a 
very fine line here, and I can assure him 
that it is not a question easily resolved. 
But the question also might be posed to 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
as to why he would not wait to submit 
his amendment until the SBA study is 
concluded. I think that question could be 
propounded either way. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would be happy to an- 
swer. Because somebody may be out of 
business, or might not be. I do not know. 

Mr. WEICKER. That is why I ac- 
knowledge that the question is a close 
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one. I feel, based on the data before us, 
that it is probable that nobody will be 
put out of business. When we have the 
final results of the study at hand, we can 
make adjustments equitably. 

Mr. President, I oppose this amend- 
ment which would preclude organiza- 
tions for the handicapped from 
competing for more than 10 percent of 
procurement contracts in any region. 

This amendment has been offered in 
response to claims made by members of 
the wiping cloth industry, who have op- 
posed section 117 of this bill on two 
grounds. First, it is alleged that those 
small rag processing businesses which 
rely on Government set-asides will be 
undercut by the charitable organizations 
which both collect the old clothing 
needed to produce the rags and manu- 
facture wiping cloths. Second, it is 
claimed that the supply of rags will be 
reduced as these charitable organiza- 
tions will devote a greater percentage of 
its supply to its own manufacturers. 

However, industry statistics refute 
these claims less than 8 percent of wip- 
ing cloth sales are to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, the supply of the 
rags which are recycled into wiping cloth 
is not controlled exclusively by the 
charitable organizations which also 
manufacture wiping cloth. Thus, the in- 
dustry has recourse to other suppliers. 
Finally, statistics show that in those in- 
stances where a for-profit business and 
a charitable organization have competed 
for a Government contract, the for- 
profit business has been, in the vast 
majority of cases, the low bidder. 

Senator Curtis’ Amendment does not 
directly address the concerns of the wip- 
ing cloth industry. Instead, he would 
limit to 10 percent of the total Govern- 
ment set-aside the amount which an or- 
ganization for the handicapped could 
compete. Unfortunately, there may be 
industries in which such charitable or- 
ganizations account for most, if not all, 
of the industry’s output. The limiting 
amendment proposed by Senator Cur- 
Tis would preclude the Government 
from contracting out to these organiza- 
tions, and would result in higher costs 
to the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I op- 
pose the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska. 
However, he has raised questions which 
merit our attention. Accordingly, I think 
that the Small Business Administration 
should closely monitor the impact of 
this amendment on the wiping cloth in- 
dustry and report back to the Congress. 
Should the claims of the recycling in- 
dustry be substantiated by that report, 
the Congress could take appropriate 
action. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, the remark has been 
made here that when nonprofit busi- 
nesses compete against small businesses, 
for-profit businesses, the small busi- 
nesses for profit usually win. That is all 
very true. But in this case the nonprofit 
gets their raw material free. They may 
have a monopoly in a particular situa- 
tion. 

There is the idea of saying, “Let us 
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adopt something here. Let us buy a pig 
in a poke. If it puts somebody out of 
business we can take a look at it 2 years 
from now.” I am not proposing to strike 
out this section to do what they want to 
do. I am as interested in the work of 
Goodwill Industries as anybody here. 

I am suggesting that during the period 
of this study that we have a regional or 
area limit so that some enterprising in- 
dividuals might not decide, “We will 
avail ourselves of this entire Govern- 
ment setaside, start a factory,” and the 
community can only support one recy- 
cling industry. 

As I stated before, Mr. President, in 
these busy closing days of this session 
there is no way to get this story out to 
the Members of the Senate. I am at the 
mercy of the managers of this bill if they 
choose to put all the risk on the small 
business, which, after all, the commit- 
tee is charged with protecting. If one 
of them gets badly injured they can 
come in for a Band-Aid 2 years from 
now. I will have to accept that. 

On the other hand, all I am saying is, 
“Go ahead with your program. Help 
these nonprofit people, such as Good- 
will, which I am interested in, but let us 
have a little cap on it during the period 
of study.” 

I appeal to the managers of the bill to 
reconsider their position in the hopes 
that they might accept the amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. I respect the comments 
of the Senator from Nebraska. We are 
not trying to run over anybody. 

As I mentioned previously, we have 
just seen the amendment, although the 
bill was reported 2% months ago. It is 
possible that if we had a chance to evalu- 
ate it more carefully, we could have ac- 
cepted it, or some modification of it. 

But since only eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent was in the setaside, it escapes me 
how the present authority can damage 
anybody. As a matter of fact, in looking 
over some of the industries around the 
country—and I trust the Senator did 
not come to his conclusion based upon 
a Nebraska company—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I certainly did. I am 
happy to represent every special inter- 
est in my State because all 1.4 million of 
those people are a special interest to me. 

Mr. NELSON. I feel the same way. I 
just assumed the Senator in this case 
was looking at the broader picture. The 
figures we have show that one county in 
Nebraska had 6.4 percent of its tota) 
sales to the Government last year. Over 
the past 5 years, it averaged 3 percent 
of its sales to the Government. So the 
sales to the Government have more than 
doubled in the past 5 years. Therefore, I 
assume it could not be this company the 
Senator is concerned about. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very much so, for this 
reason: In this 8 percent, which is set 
aside for the nonprofit, there is nothing 
in the Senator’s amendment to prevent 
that from being given all in one location 
and thereby justify the building of a 
recycling industry there. 

It may not happen in Nebraska; it 
can happen someplace else. 

As a matter of fact, it is not true that 
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this matter was just called to the com- 
mittee’s attention today. For a period of 
2 weeks I have been negotiating with 
them. I have written letters to the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member. I 
contacted the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, who I understood was in 
charge of this legislation. He is detained, 
however, and cannot be here this morn- 
ing. For some time we have been at- 
tempting to negotiate some considera- 
tion here so that the very thing I am 
talking about could not happen, that this 
entire set-aside could fall on one in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, the responsibility is not 
mine, I think what I have asked is rea- 
sonable and fair. I rest my case. 

Mr. NELSON. I would conclude by 
saying that when the study is completed 
on March 1, 1979, if the problem con- 
cerning the Senator from Nebraska is 
in fact a real problem, I will be on the 
floor to say the Senator is correct and 
that we will modify the bill. That will 
be about 9 months from now. 

Mr. President, in January 1977, this 
committee held field hearings in Denver 
which were chaired by Senator HASKELL 
and attended by Senator Javits on “The 
Economic Self-Sufficiency of the Handi- 
capped and the SBA.” The hearings fo- 
cused on the inability of the sheltered 
workshops which employ the handi- 
capped to bid competitively on the $4 
billion in Government procurements 
which are set aside for small business. 
Concern was raised that the small busi- 
ness set asides are the cream of Federal 
procurements, light industry, low tech- 
nology, small contract size, and so forth. 
These are precisely the procurements 
which sheltered workshops need as well. 

Last year the Senate passed a similar 
provision to section 117 of this bill which 
Senator Curtis is seeking to amend. The 
bill was enacted as Public Law 95-89. In 
conference a limit of $100 million in pro- 
curements under the small business set 
aside program was placed on the work- 
shops, A study of the impact on small 
business was required to be completed 
by the SBA by March 1, 1979. The pro- 
gram had a 1-year life. 

Section 117 extends the workshops eli- 
gibility permanently and removes the 
cap. The committee report notes the com- 
mittee’s expectation that the study re- 
quired by Public Law 95-39 be completed 
no later than March 1, 1979. 

Senator Curtis’ amendment would 
limit any one organization’s ability to 
take more than 10 percent of the pro- 
curements in any one industry in any 
one GSA region until a study is completed 
by the SBA on the small business impact 
of the section. 

The committee has a number of prob- 
lems with this amendment. 

First. There is no evidence based on 
our 1-year experience that there has 
been any serious small business impact 
at all. The only industry to complain 
has been the wiping cloth industry where 
Goodwill took less than 1 percent of the 
Government purchases. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year less than $2 million in 
Government procurements have been af- 
fected by the current 1-year experiment. 
Although a study is underway at the 
SBA due March 1, 1979, the amendment 
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. “Industry” is not defined in 
the amendment. The amendment could 
cause an administrative nightmare with 
someone having to try tofigure out 
whether paper clips are part of the steel 
wire industry, the office supply industry, 
or the paper clip industry. 

Third. Its impact is completely un- 
foreseeable. There may be workshops 
which have tooled up to bid on one small 
contract in one region, which, because 
of the 10-percent limit and the possi- 
bility of a narrow definition of “indus- 
try,” may be precluded from bidding. 

Fourth. This is basically a special in- 
terest provision generated by one group, 
the wiping rag industry. Since they de- 
cided that their original amendment to 
exclude their industry from the section 
was too vulnerable, they have taken 
cover under a broader provision in which 
only they have demonstrated interest. 
Since Government procurement only 
represents 6 to 8 percent of their entire 
market, and in the past year Goodwill 
has taken less than 1 percent of the 6 to 
8 percent, it is hardly worth the risk of 
doing some unforeseeable damage to a 
workshop in a completely diferent in- 
dustry in order to protect the wiping 
cloth industry for 9 months when the 
figures demonstrate that they do not 
need the protection. 

Therefore, Mr. President, although I 
recognize the Senator from Nebraska’s 
good intentions, I must urge my col- 
leagues to oppose his amendment. It is 
opposed by the National Industries for 
the Severely Handicapped (NISH) , Asso- 
ciation of Rehabilitation Facilities, 
Goodwill, and the disabled community 
generally. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I move 
to table the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
table the amendment. 

(Putting the question.] 

The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator press his request for the yeas 
and nays? 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not ask for the yeas 
and nays. I know I will be licked, be- 
cause I know the system around here. 
The system is to keep the Members in 
the dark and tell them how to vote 
when they come in. I want no part of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator call for a division? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is requested. Senators in favor of 
the motion will rise and stand until 
counted. 

(After a pause.] 

Those opposed will rise and stand un- 
til counted. 
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On a division, the motion to lay on 
the table was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. CurTIs) was 
tabled. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1560 
(Purpose: To provide authority for follow- 
up on the recommendations of the White 

House Conference on Small Business) 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Netson) 
proposes unprinted amendment numbered 
1560. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 87, between lines 16, and 17, insert 
the following: 

“FOLLOW-UP ACTIONS 

“Sec. 508. (a) The executive director of the 
Conference shall designate a person or per- 
sons who shall be responsible for follow-up 
on the Conference report and recommenda- 
tions, and who shall throughout the period 
of the Conference coordinate matters from 
that viewpoint. 

(b) The Small Business Administration 
shall report to the Congress annually during 
the 3-year period following the submission 
of the final report of the Conference on the 
status and implementation of the findings 
and recommendations of the Conference.”. 

On page 87, line 18, strike out “Sec. 508.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 509.”. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, one of the 
major shortcomings of the previous 
White House conferences has been the 
lack of an effective, timely review of the 
recommendations made at the confer- 
ence. Under this committee amendment, 
the Small Business Administration is re- 
quired to submit a report to Congress 
annually for 3 years following the date 
on which the final report of the con- 
ference is submitted. That SBA report 
will provide the Congress with a status 
report of the progress being made to 
implement the conference recommenda- 
tions. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1561 
Purpose: Perfecting Amendment to Nelson 
Amendment on follow-up to the White 
House Conference 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I have 
a perfecting amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do both 
Senators yield back their time on the 
Nelson amendment? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back all my 
time on the Nelson amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield back his 
time? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) offers a perfecting amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, unprinted amendment numbered 
1561: 

In addition to the matter proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, insert the follow- 
ing: “On page 87, line 23, after “expended.” 
insert the following: "After termination of 
the Conference, any sums remaining unex- 
pended shall be covered into the Treasury.”’.”. 


Mr. WEICKER. I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the amendment is self-ex- 
planatory. I am prepared to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin as 
amended. Is all time yielded back? 

Mr. WEICKER. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Is the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma prepared to call 
up an amendment? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator with- 
hold momentarily? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1562 
(Purpose: To consolidate economic research 
functions within SBA) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1562. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1562 

On page 230, line 14, after “and research 
capabilities;” insert “all economic research 
functions shall be conducted solely under 
the direction of the Advocacy and Economic 
Research and Analysis Division and any 
funds authorized to be appropriated by this 
subsection for the purpose of economic re- 
search shall be under the direction and 
coordination of the Advocacy and Economic 
Research and Analysis Division;”. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, part A of 
title III of the bill places responsibility 
for economic research and analysis 
within the Advocacy and Economic Re- 
search and Analysis Division of SBA. 
Title I, which is the SBA fiscal year 1979 
authorization bill, authorizes $8 million 
for this division. 

The committee report on H.R. 11445 
and the report on the nomination of Mil- 
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ton Stewart to be chief counsel for ad- 
vocacy in SBA make it clear that the 
advocate’s office is to be responsible for 
compilation of a small business economic 
data base and economic research in gen- 
eral. To insure that there is no duplica- 
tion of effort or dilution of valuable re- 
sources within SBA, the amendment I 
am offering provides that all moneys ex- 
pended within SBA for economic re- 
search shall be done solely under the di- 
rection and coordination of the Advo- 
cacy and Economic Research and Anal- 
ysis Division. 

Other research may be performed by 
other SBA divisions, but such research 
shall be coordinated by the advocate’s 
office. 

This bill does not require that all the 
research be done in the Advocacy Divi- 
sion; it simply provides that it shall be 
coordinated so that there will be a well- 
designed plan and there will not be du- 
plication in the research done by the 
SBA. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr, President, I rise to 
oppose the amendment. I do so, because 
of the very nature of the description of 
the duties of the Office of Advocacy, 
which is supposed to be independent of 
the SBA Administrator. This office is de- 
signed to advocate the cause of the small 
businessman, but is to be totally inde- 
pendent of either the Administrator or 
the administration. Interestingly enough, 
we have here a case of the tail wagging 
the dog, when you say that all of the eco- 
nomic data is going to be in the SBA 
Office of Advocacy. What about economic 
research for the rest of the SBA? What 
this amendment will do is to consolidate 
all the economic research capabilities 
of the SBA in the Office of Advocacy. The 
SBA Administrator himself—we talked 
to Mr. Weaver last night—is opposed to 
this amendment. 

Indeed, the amendment belies the ar- 
guments that have been made here on 
the floor, both during the confirmation 
of Milton Stewart for the position of 
Chief Counsel for Advocacy and during 
the arguments on this authorization bill, 
that the Office is to be an office inde- 
pendent of the administration. How can 
it be independent of the administration? 
How can it be independent of the ad- 
ministration when all the economic re- 
search capabilities are in the Office of 
Advocacy? 

I feel it is absolutely essential that 
the Chief Counsel for Advocacy have an 
independent economic data research ca- 
pability—no argument. But I think it is 
also true that the Administrator should 
have such a capability. 

I hope that this amendment might be 
so worked as to give statutory effect to 
what people have been talking about 
when they have been talking about the 
Office of Advocacy. I do not feel that all 
the economic data research capabilities 
should be in that division of the Small 
Business Administration. I feel that the 
Advocacy Office should have that capa- 
bility; but I think it is also true that the 
SBA Administrator should also have a 
capability. It is, indeed, for that reason 
that I oppose the amendment. Vernon 
Weaver, the SBA Administrator, has in- 
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dicated to me that he opposes the 
amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
share the concern of the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. It is my un- 
derstanding that the Chief Counsel for 
the Advocacy does have or should have 
discretion in the area of research. But 
the Chief Counsel is quasi-independent 
of the Administrator. If the Administra- 
tor does not have discretion in this area 
himself, then the responsibility is dele- 
gated to someone other than the Admin- 
istrator. This does not make sense from 
an administrative point of view. 

I think it is very important that this 
amendment be opposed and I share the 
thoughts that have been expressed by 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. I repeat the point 
earlier made, Mr. President: How can 
the Office of Advocacy be independent 
of an agency for which it is to be re- 
sponsible for all the economic research? 
It is incongruous. For that reason, I hope 
that the Administrator himself would 
have a capability. The Office of Advo- 
cacy clearly has to have that capabil- 
ity—but not the sole capability. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there 
should be, in any agency that is en- 
gaged in research, some coordinating 
function to be sure that one part of the 
agency is not doing research that du- 
plicates research that is being done in 
another part of the agency, or that one 
part of the agency is not doing research 
that already has been completed a year 
or two earlier, or that is planned to be 
done in another part of that agency at 
some future time. All this says is that 
it must be coordinated by the Office of 
Advocacy. 

It seems to make eminent good sense 
to me that, if there is going to be a re- 
search project conducted in some part 
of the SBA outside the Office of Advo- 
cacy, they ought to say to the chief coun- 
sel “here is a proposed research project,” 
so that it is coordinated. 

This is all it does. That is what we all 
are attempting to do in all of our vari- 
ous agencies and departments, to keep 
them from duplicating work that is being 
done year after year, or that is being 
done in other agencies, which so often 
happens. That is all it does. 

It seems to me to make eminent 
good sense. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin just two questions. 

First, is it not reasonable to assume 
that the head of the agency is the one 
primarily responsible for any effort to 
coordinate a particular area of activity 
within one of the departments of his 
agency? Does it not make sense that the 
head of any agency, in this case the SBA 
Administrator himself, should be pri- 
marily responsible for delegating the 
functions of his agency? 

Second, under the system proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, is not the Office of the Small Busi- 
ness Administrator dependent for its 
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economic capabilities on the Chief Coun- 
sel for Advocacy? Is that not, indeed, a 
question of the tail wagging the dog? 

Mr. NELSON. I suppose the function 
can be coordinated in various ways. Most 
of the research of the SBA is going to be 
performed in the Office of the Advocacy. 
There is some smaller amount elsewhere 
being done. But this amendment insures 
that all research is coordinated. 

I do not see what the objection is. 

Mr. WEICKER. Well, the objection is 
an administrative one. The amendment 
would separate the SBA Administrator, 
who should be primarily responsible for 
the functioning of his agency, from the 
economic facts on which he bases his 
overall policies. 

Now, the advocate’s job is a particular 
one, whereas the Administrator’s job is 
to take into consideration not only in- 
formation from the Office of Advocacy, 
but all other aspects of policy, including 
the wishes of Congress and the impact 
of decisions on the non-small business 
community. 

I have no argument at all with the 
distinguished chairman concerning the 
necessity for the Office of Advocacy. I 
have no argument at all that the office 
has to be equipped with the ability to 
discern an economic base. I have no ar- 
gument that they should be completely 
independent. 

But, of course, the independence ar- 
gument goes out the window somewhere 
because, pursuant to the amendment, the 
entire agency would become dependent 
on the figures submitted to them by the 
Office of Advocacy. 

Mr. NELSON. May I say to the distin- 
guished Senator, whatever the implica- 
tions of that may be, the fact that other 
divisions of the Small Business Admin- 
istration must clear their research pro- 
posals with the Office of Advocacy cer- 
tainly does not interfere with the inde- 
pendence of the Office of Advocacy. 

It is true the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration is the 
top person. He is not going to do the 
research. He does not have under him 
a research division. For all practical 
purposes, most research will be done in 
the Office of Advocacy. 

So all we are trying to do is coordi- 
nate it. 

I do not, quite frankly, follow what the 
opposition to it is all about. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator 
withhold that? 

Mr. WEICKER. Of course. 

Mr. BARTLETT, I will make a brief 
comment. 

Isay to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin that it is my understanding 
that at the present time there is sus- 
picion in the Small Business Adminis- 
tration of the Advocacy Office having 
so much independent responsibility that 
it tends to undermine, it tends to com- 
plicate, the responsibilities that the Ad- 
ministrator has overall. 

Mr. President, if the present law is 
such that the Office of Advocacy now has 
responsibility for research, then this 
amendment is not needed. 
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This amendment makes it clear that 
the coordination, the decision as to 
whether or not there is duplication, 
would be in the hands of the Chief Coun- 
sel of Advocacy rather than in the very 
important area of responsibility of the 
Administrator. 

So I think this makes the administra- 
tion of the agency that much more diffi- 
cult. 

I would just cite again that there is 
concern existing now without this 
amendment concerning the Office of Ad- 
vocacy being quasi-independent, under- 
mining the responsibility of the Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time does the Senator suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. WEICKER. Without the time be- 
ing charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Sasser). Without objection, 
ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask: 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Tom Carter, of 
Senator Hayakawa’s staff, have the 
privilege of the floor during the con- 
sideration of amendments and all votes 
on the small business bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3259 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 3259 to H.R. 
11445 and ask that it be reported and 
considered under the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Barr- 
LETT) proposes an amendment numbered 
3259: 

In title ITI, strike 
each place it appears. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
one-half hour on this amendment, to be 
equally divided. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, there 
are 28 times in this bill in which refer- 
ence is made to the small and medium- 
sized business sector or businesses. The 
words “medium-sized business” consti- 
tute an innovation, a change, and could 
be interpreted as broadening the re- 
sponsibility of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to medium-sized business. 
I think this would create much confu- 
sion, because small business is currently 
defined in the law as an independently 
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owned business not dominant in its 
field. So certain definitions would have 
to be created for small, medium-sized, 
and, presumably, large business. I think 
this would create a great deal of con- 
fusion. 

My amendment merely deletes “and 
medium-sized” each place it appears, 
the 28 times. 

Title 3 of H.R. 11445 contains a dec- 
laration of national small business eco- 
nomic policy and a statement of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Chief Counsel for 
Advocacy and economic research and 
analysis which refer to “the small- and 
medium-sized business sector.” I believe 
that these references to “the small- and 
medium-sized business sector” carry an 
inaccurate implication that there is a 
precise size criterion for differentiating 
businesses and that given that criterion, 
the SBA is responsible for everything but 
large businesses. If such a legislative def- 
inition existed of small, medium, and 
large businesses, I do not believe that it 
would be appropriate for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to be responsible for 
anything but small business, however, no 
such precise definition exists in the law 
and none is proposed in this legislation. 
The essential consideration in Congress 
desire to aid small business has been with 
preserving free competitive enterprise 
and not so much with preserving busi- 
nesses of some absolute size. 

By referring to ‘‘small- and medium- 
sized businesses,” title 3, as it stands now, 
adds an unnecessary ambiguity to the 
already vague concept of small business 
and it shifts the emphasis for determin- 
ing program eligibility from an analysis 
of the competitive structure of each in- 
dustry to some arbitrary and unspecified 
size standard. I understand the commit- 
tee’s desire to somehow indicate that 
“small business” includes more than the 
stereotypical “mom and pop" corner 
store. Nevertheless, I believe that legis- 
lative language which refers to small 
businesses and to competitive position 
within an industry is much more appro- 
priate and nearer to Congress’ intend 
than to refer to “small- and medium- 
sized businesses.” 

I would like to point out that small 
businesses, as far as the Small Business 
Administration programs go, include 
businesses that employ up to 1,500 people 
in some industries, aircraft equipment 
manufacturing, for example. At this 
point, if there is no objection, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a more complete example of 
the size standards used by the Small 
Business Administration in its various 
programs. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCHEDULE A—-EMPLOYMENT SIZE STANDARDS 
FOR CONCERNS PRIMARILY ENGAGED IN MAN- 
UFACTURING 
(The following size standards are to be 

used when determining the size status of 

applicants for SBA business loans, displaced 
business loans, economic opportunity loans, 
surety bond guarantee assistance, and as 

alternate standards for Sections 501 and 502 

loans and SBIC assistance.) 
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Employ- 
ment size 
standard 

(number of 
employees)? 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry 
or class of 
products 


‘MAJOR GROUP 20—-FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


2011 Meat packing plants 

2013 Sausages and other prepared 
meat products 

Condensed and evaporated 
milk | 

Ice cream and frozen desserts- 

Fluid milk 

Canned specialties 

Canned fruits, vegetables, pre- 
serves, Jams, and jellies... 

Dried and dehydrated fruits, 
vegetables, and soup mixes. 

Frozen fruits, fruit juices, and 
vegetables 

Frozen specialties 

Flour and other grain mill 
products 

Cereal breakfast foods 

Blended and prepared flour... 

Wet corn milling 

Dog, cat and other pet foods.. 

Cookies and crackers 

Cane sugar refining 

Beet sugar 

Chocolate and cocoa products. 

Chewing gum 

Soybean oil mills 

Vegetable oil mills, except 
corn, cottonseed and soy- 


2023 


2024 
2026 
2032 
2033 


2034 
2037 


2038 
2041 


2043 
2045 
2046 
2047 
2052 
2062 
2063 
2066 
2067 
2075 
2076 


Shortening, table oils, marga- 
rine and other edible fats 
and oils, nie.c.....-.-..... 

Malt beverages. 

Distilled, rectified and blend- 
ed liquors. 

Flavoring extracts and flavor- 
ing sirups, n.e.c__--.-----. 

20991 Desserts (ready to mix) 
20994 Baking powder and yeast... 500 
MAJOR GROUP 21—TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 


2111 Cigarettes 

2121 Cigars 

2131 Tobacco (chewing and smok- 
ing) and snuff 

Tobacco stemming and redry- 


500 


2141 


MAJOR GROUP 22—TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 


2211 Broad-woven fabric mills, cot- 

2221 Broad-woven fabric 
manmade fiber and silk... 

Finishers of broad-woven fab- 
rics of cotton 

Finishers of broad-woven fab- 
rics of manmade fiber and 


2261 
2262 


2271 
2272 
2279 
2281 


Woven carpets and rugs 
Tufted carpets and rugs 
Carpets and rugs, n.e,c__--.-- 
Yarn spinning mills: cotton, 
manmade fibers and silk... 
2284 Thread mills 
2296 Tire cord and fabric 
MAJOR GROUP 23—-APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED 
PRODUCTS MADE FROM FABRICS AND SIMILAR 
MATERIALS 
2321 Men's, youths’, and boys’ 
shirts (except work shirts) 
and nightwear 
MAJOR GROUP 25—FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
2522 Metal office furniture 500 
MAJOR GROUP 26—PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
2611 Pulp mills._........---.---- 750 
2621 Paper mills, except building 
paper mills 750 
Paperboard mills 750 
Paper coating and glazing ---- 500 
Bags, except textile bags 500 


2631 
2641 
2643 
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Employ- 
ment size 
standard 
(number of 
employees)? 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry 
or class of 
products 


Pressed and molded pulp 
goods 

Sanitary paper products 

Stationery, tablets and related 
products 

Converted paper and paper- 
board products, n.e.C.------ 

Sanitary food containers 

Building paper and building 
board mills 750 


MAJOR GROUP 28—-CHEMICALS AND ALLIED 
PRODUCTS 


Alkalies and chlorine 

Industrial gases 

Inorganic pigments. 

Industrial inorganic chemi- 
COl 100s eco a S KAES 

Plastic materials, synthetic 
resins and nonvulcanizable 
elastomers 

Synthetic rubber (vulcaniza- 
ble elastomers) 

Cellulosic manmade fibers. __. 

Synthetic organic fibers, ex- 
cept cellulosic 

Pharmaceutical preparations. 

Soap and other detergents, ex- 
cept specialty cleaners. 

Specialty cleaning, polishing, 
and sanitation preparations 

Perfumes, cosmetics, and 
other toilet preparations... 

Gum and wood chemicals___. 

Cyclic (coal tar) crudes, and 
cyclic intermediates, dyes, 
and organic pigments (lakes 
and toners) 

Cyclic (coal tar) crudes 

Industrial organic chemicals, 
n.e.c 

Nitrogenous fertilizers 

Phosphatic fertilizers 

Fertilizers, mixing only. 

Pesticides and agricultural 
chemicals, n.¢.c--_..--i--.. 

2892 Explosives 

2895 Carbon black. 

28992 Fatty acids 


MAJOR GROUP 29—PETROLEUM REFINING AND 
RELATED PRODUCTS 

2911 Petroleum refining? 

2952 Asphalt felts and coatings-___-. 750 

2992 Lubricating oils and greases.. 500 


MAJOR GROUP 30—RUBBER AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PLASTICS PRODUCTS 

Tires and innertubes 

Rubber and plastics footwear_ 

Reclaimed rubber 

Rubber and plastics hose and 
belting 

Fabricated rubber products, 
MBO See eS 


750 
500 


2654 
2661 


2812 
2813 
2816 
2819 


1, 000 
1,000 
1, 000 


1, 000 
2821 


750 
2822 
1, 000 
2823 1, 000 
2824 
1, 000 
2834 750 
2841 
750 


2842 
2844 


28651 
2869 


2873 
2874 
2875 
2879 


3011 
3021 
3031 
3041 


3069 
500 


MAJOR GROUP 31—LEATHER AND LEATHER 
PRODUCTS 
3143 Men’s footwear, except ath- 
letic 
3144 Women’s 
athletic 
3149 Footwear, except rubber, n.e.c- 


MAJOR GROUP 32—STONE, GLASS AND CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 

3211 

3221 

3229 


Flat glass 

Glass containers 

Pressed and blown glass and 
glasswear, n.e.c._.........- 

Cement, hydraulic 

Ceramic wall and floor tile... 

Vitreous china plumbing fix- 
tures and china and earth- 
enware fittings and bath- 
room accessories 


3241 
3253 
3261 


Employ- 
ment size 
standard 

number of 
employees)! 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry 
or class of 
products 
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Census 
classifi- 
cation 


code 


Industry 
or class of 
products 


3262 Vitreous china 
kitchen articles 
Fine earthenware (white- 
wear) table and kitchen 


articles 


table and 
500 


3263 


500 
500 
500 
, 000 
750 


3264 
3274 
3275 
3292 
3293 


Gypsum products 

Asbestos products. 

Gaskets, packing and sealing 
devices 500 

3296 750 


3297 750 


MAJOR GROUP 33-——-PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 


3312 Blast furnaces (including coke 
ovens), steel works and roll- 
ing mills 

Electrometallurgical products_ 

Steel wire drawing and steel 
nails and spikes 

Cold rolled steel sheet, strip 


1, 000 
3313 750 


3315 
3316 


3317 
3321 
3322 
3324 
3325 
3331 


Steel pipe and tubes 

Gray iron foundries 

Malleable iron foundries 
Steel investment foundries... 
Steel foundries, n.e.c__._.-___ 
Primary smelting and refining 


3332 
3333 
3334 


3339 Primary smelting and refining 
of nonferrous metals, n.e.c_ 

Rolling, drawing and extrud- 
ing of copper 

Aluminum sheet, plate and 


3351 
3353 


3354 
3355 


Aluminum extruded products. 
Aluminum rolling and draw- 
ING: 31-0 Bae cannon 
Rolling, drawing and extrud- 
ing of nonferrous metals, 
except copper and alumi- 


3356 


750 
3357 Drawing and insulating of 
nonferrous wire 
Metal heat treating 


Primary metal products, n.e.c- 


1, 000 
3398 750 
3399 750 
MAJOR GROUP 34—FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS, 
EXCEPT MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
3411 Metal cans 
3412 Metal shipping barrels, drums, 
kegs and pails 
Cutlery 
Enameled iron and metal san- 
itary ware 
Plumbing fixture fittings and 
trim (brass goods) 
Heating equipment, except 
electric and warm air fur- 


3421 
3431 


3432 


3433 


3452 Bolts, nuts, screws, rivets and 


washers 
Metal forging and stamping.. 
Small arms ammunition. 


3462 
3482 
3483 


3484 
Steel springs, except wire... 
Valves and pipe fittings, ex- 
cept plumbers’ brass goods. 
Metal foil and leaf 


MAJOR GROUP 35— MACHINERY, 


3511 


3519 
3523 
3524 
3531 
3532 


3533 
3534 


TRICAL 

Steam, gas, and hydraulic tur- 
bines and turbine generator 
set units 

Internal combustion engines, 
n.e.c 

Farm machinery and equip- 
ment 

Garden tractors and lawn and 
garden equipment 

Construction machinery and 
equipment 

Mining machinery and equip- 
ment, except oil field ma- 
chinery and equipment_-_-_. 

Oil field machinery and equip- 
ment 

Elevators and moving stair- 
ways 

Hoists, industrial cranes, and 
monorail systems. 

Industrial trucks, tractors, 
trailers and stackers 

Machine tools, metal cutting 
types 

Machine tools, metal forming 
types 

Precision measuring tools_..-. 

Power-driven hand tools 

Rolling mill machinery and 
equipment 

Metalworking 
n.e.c 

Printing trades machinery 
and equipment 

Pumps and pumping equip- 
ment 

Ball and roller bearings 

Air and gas compressors 

Speed changers, industrial- 
high-speed drives 
gears 

Mechanical power transmis- 
sion equipment, n.e.c____-- 

Typewriters 

Electronic computing equip- 
ment 

Calculating and accounting 
machines, except electronic 
computing equipment 

Office machines, n.e.c_.------ 

Air-conditioning and warm- 
air heating equipment and 
commercial and industrial 
refrigeration equipment... 

Measuring and dispensing 


23835 


Employ- 
ment size 
standard 

(number of 
employees)? 


EXCEPT ELEC- 


1, 000 
1,000 
500 


MAJOR GROUP 36—ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


3612 
3613 
3621 
3622 
3624 
3629 
3631 
3632 
3633 
3634 


3635 
3636 


3639 
3641 
3643 


Power, distribution and spe- 
cialty transformers 

Switchgear and switchboard 
apparatus 

Motors and generators. 

Industrial controls. 

Carbon and graphite prod- 
ucts 

Electrical industrial appara- 
NS a ee i 

Household 
ment 

Household refrigerators and 
home and farm freezers..._ 

Household laundry 
ment 

Electric housewares and fans. 

Household vacuum cleaners.. 

Sewing machines. 

Household appliances, n.e.c.. 

Electric lamps. 

Current-carrying wiring de- 


cooking equip- 


750 
750 
1, 000 
750 
750 
500 


750 
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Employ- 
ment size 
standard 
(number of 
employees)* 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry 
or class of 
products 


3644 Noncurrent-carrying wiring 
500 

Radio and television receiving 
sets, except communication 
types 

Phonograph records and pre- 
recorded magnetic tape____ 

Telephone and telegraph ap- 
paratus 

Radio and television trans- 
mitting, signaling and de- 
tection equipment and ap- 
paratus 

Radio and television receiv- 
ing-type electron tubes, ex- 
cept cathode ray 

Cathode ray television picture 
tubes 

Transmitting, industrial and 
special purpose electron 


750 


Electronic capacitors. 
Resistors for electronic appli- 


Electronic coils, transformers 
and other inductors 

Connectors, for electronic ap- 
plications 

Electronic components, n.e.c. 

Storage batteries 

Primary batteries, 
wet 

Radiographic X-ray, fluoro- 
scopic X-ray, therapeutic 
X-ray, and other X-ray ap- 
paratus and tubes; electro- 
medical and electrothera- 
peutic apparatus 

Electrical equipment for in- 
ternal combustion engines. 

Electrical machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies, n.e.c___ 


dry and 


500 
3694 
750 
3699 
500 


MAJOR GROUP 37——-TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


$711 Motor vehicle and passenger 
car bodies 
8714 


3715 

3721 

3724 Aircraft engines and engine 
parts 

Aircraft parts and auxiliary 
equipment, n.e.c__......_- 

Shipbuilding and repairing... 

Railroad equipment 

Motorcycles, bicycles 
parts 

Guided missile and space ve- 
hicle propulsion units and 
propulsion unit parts 

Guided missile and space ve- 
hicle parts and auxiliary 
equipment, n.e.c..____-_-- 


Tanks and tank components. 


3728 


3731 
3743 
3751 


3764 


2769 


1, 000 
3795 1, 000 


MAJOR GROUP 38—MEASURING, ANALYZING AND 
CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS, PHOTOGRAPHIC, 
MEDICAL AND OPTICAL GOODS; CLOCKS AND 
WATCHES 

3811 Engineering, laboratory, sci- 

entific and research instru- 
ments and associated equip- 
ment 

Automatic controls for regu- 
lating residential and com- 
mercial environments and 
appliances 

Industrial instruments for 
measurement, display and 
control of process variables 
and related products 
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Employ- 
ment size 
standard 
(number of 
employees) * 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry 
or class of 
products 


3824 Totalizing fluid meters and 
counting devices 

Instruments for measuring 
and testing of electricity 
and electrical signals 

Measuring and controlling 
devices; :n.€.c>.-=-...-.2-55 

Photographic equipment and 
supplies 

Watches, clocks, clockwork 
operated devices, and parts- 500 


MAJOR GROUP 39— MISCELLANEOUS MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


Silverware, plated ware and 
stainless steel ware 

Pens, mechanical pencils and 
parts 

Linoleum, asphalted-felt-base, 
and other hard surface floor 
coverings, n.eic._..-.-_--.- 

39993 Matches 


500 
3825 


500 
3829 
500 
3861 
500 
3873 


3914 
500 
3951 
500 
3996 


750 
500 


1 The “number of employees” means the 
average employment of any concern and its 
affiliates based on the number of persons 
employed during the pay period ending near- 
est the last day of the third month in each 
calendar quarter for the preceding four 
quarters. 

* Together with its affiliates, does not em- 
ploy more than 1,500 persons and does not 
have more than 50,000 barrels per day crude 
oil or bona fide feedstock capacity from 
owned and/or leased facilities or from facili- 
ties made available to such concerns under 
an arrangement such as, but not limited to, 
an exchange agreement (except one on a 
refined-product-for-a-refined-product basis) 
or a throughput or other form of processing 
agreement with the same effect as though 
such facilities had been leased. 

3 Includes maintenance as defined in the 
Federal Aviation Regulations (14 CFR 1.1) 
but excludes contracts solely for preventive 
maintenance as defined in 14 CPR 1.1. As 
defined in the Federal Aviation Regulations, 
“Maintenance means inspection, overhaul, 
repair, preservation, and the replacement of 
parts but excludes preventive maintenance. 
‘Preventive maintenance’ means simple or 
minor preservation operations and the re- 
placement of small standard parts not involv- 
ing complex assembly operations.” 

[Rev. 13, 39 FR 44424, Dec, 24, 1974, as 
amended by Amdt. 6, 40 FR 50519 Oct. 30. 
1975] 


ScHEDULE B—INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT SIZE 
STANDARDS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GOVERN- 
MENT PROCUREMENT (MANUFACTURING) 


Employ- 
ment size 
standard 
(number of 
employees)? 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry 
or class of 
products 


MAJOR GROUP 20-—-FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


2032 Canned specialties 1, 000 
2043 Cereal breakfast foods... 1,000 
2046 Wet corn milling 750 
2052 Cookies and crackers._.-. 750 
2062 Cane sugar refining 750 
2063 Beet sugar 750 
2070 Vegetable oil mills, except 
corn, cottonseed and soy- 
bean 
Shortening, table oils, marga- 
rine and—other edible fats 
and oils, n.e.c_..-..-...._. 
Distilled, rectified, and blend- 
ed liquors. 


1, 000 
2079 


750 
2085 


August 2, 1978 


Employ- 
ment size 
standard 
(number of 
employees) * 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry 
or class of 
products 


MAJOR GROUP 21—TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 
2111 Cigarettes 1, 000 
MAJOR GROUP 22—TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 

2211 Broad-woven fabric mills, cot- 


to 
2261 of broad-woven 
fabrics of cotton 
Woven carpets and rugs 
2295 Fabrics, not rubberized 
2296 Tire cord and fabric 
MAJOR GROUP 26—PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
2611 Pulpmills 750 
2621 Papermills, 
papermills 
Paperboard mills 
Pressed and molded pulp 
goods 
Sanitary food containers 
Building paper and building 
board mills 750 


MAJOR GROUP 28— CHEMICALS AND ALLIED 
PRODUCTS 


Alkalies and chlorine 

Industrial gases 

Inorganic pigments 

Industrial inorganic chemi- 
CEL. Pia aI M e O no neha nwames 

Plastics materials, synthetic 
resins, and nonvulcanizable 
elastomers 

Synthetic rubber (vulcaniz- 
able elastomers) 

Cellulosic manmade fibers... 

Synthetic organic fibers, ex- 
cept cellulosic 

Medicinal chemicals and bo- 
tanical products 

Pharmaceutical preparations. 

Soap and other detergents, 
except specialty cleaners... 

Cyclic (coal tar) crudes, and 
cyclic intermediates, dyes, 
and organic pigment (lakes 
and toners) 

Industrial organic chemicals, 
n.e.c 

2873 Nitrogenous fertilizers.. 

2892 Explosives 


MAJOR GROUP 29— PETROLEUM REFINING AND 
RELATED INDUSTRIES * 


2952 Asphalt felts and coatings-.--- 750 


MAJOR GROUP 30—RUBBER AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


3011 Tires and innertubes 

30111 Passenger car and motorcycle 
pneumatic tires (casings)* 

80112 Truck and bus (and off-the- 
road) pneumatic tires + 

3021 Rubber and plastics footwear. 

3031 Reclaimed rubber 


MAJOR GROUP 32—-STONE, CLAY, GLASS, AND CON- 
CRETE PRODUCTS 


2271 


except building 

750 
2631 750 
2646 
750 
2654 760 


2661 


2812 
2813 
2816 
2819 


1,000 
1,000 
1, 000 


1, 000 
2821 


750 
2822 


2823 
2824 


2833 


2834 
2841 


2865 


2869 


3211 

3221 

3229 Pressed and blown glass and 
glassware, n.e.c__._ s3 

Cement, hydraulic 

Vitreous china plumbing fix- 
tures and china and earth- 
enware fittings and bath- 
room accessories 

Gypsum products 

Asbestos products 

Mineral wool 

Nonclay refractories 


3241 
3261 


3275 
3292 
3296 
3297 


MAJOR GROUP 33-—-PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 


3312 Blast furnaces (including coke 
ovens), steel works, and 
rolling milis 


August 2, 1978 


Employ- 
ment size 
standard 
(number of 
employees) * 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry 
or class of 
products 


3313 Electrometallurgical prod- 
ucts 750 

Steel wire drawing and steel 
nails and spikes 

Cold-rolled sheet, strip and 
bars 

Steel pipe and tubes 

Primary smelting and refining 
of copper 

Primary smelting and refining 
of lead 

Primary smelting and refining 


3315 
3316 


Primary smelting and refining 
of nonferrous metals, n.e.c- 

Rolling, drawing, and extrud- 
ing of copper 

Aluminum sheet, plate, and 
foil 

Aluminum 
ucts 

Aluminum rolling and draw- 
ing, n.€.c-..----..------<- 

Rolling, drawing, and extrud- 
ing of nonferrous metals, 
except copper and alumi- 


extruded prod- 


750 

3357 Drawing and insulating of 
nonferrous wire. 

3398 Metal heat treating 750 


3399 Primary metal products, n.e.c- 750 


MAJOR GROUP 34—FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS, 
EXCEPT MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


$411 Metal cans 

3431 Enameled iron and metal san- 
itary ware 

Small arms ammunition 

Ammunition, except for small 
Bers, E I E 22a sss -- eae 

Small arms 


MAJOR GROUP 35— MACHINERY, EXCEPT 
ELECTRICAL 


Steam, gas, and hydraulic tur- 
bines and turbine-generator 


1,000 


3482 
3483 


3484 


3511 


3519 Internal combustion engines, 
n.e.c 

Construction machinery and 
equipment 

Industrial trucks, tractors, 
trailers and stackers 

Ball and roller bearings 

Typewriters 

Electronic computing equip- 
ment 

Calculating and accounting 
machines, except electronic 
computing equipment 

Air conditioning and warm air 
heating equipment and 
commercial and industrial 
refrigeration equipment-__- 750 


MAJOR GROUP 36—-ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 


3612 Power, distribution, and spe- 
cialty transformers 

Switchgear and switchboard 
apparatus 

Motors and generators 

Industrial controls 

Carbon and graphite prod- 
ucts 

Household 
ment 

Household refrigerators and 
home and farm freezers... 


Household laundry equip- 


3531 
3537 


3562 
3572 
3573 


3574 


3585 


750 
3613 
750 
1, 000 
750 


3621 
3622 
3624 
750 
3631 
750 
3632 
1, 000 
3633 
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Employ- 
ment size 
standard 
(number of 
employees): 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry 
or class of 
products 


3634 
3635 
3636 
3641 
3651 


Electric housewares and fans. 
Household vacuum cleaners.. 
Sewing machines 

Electric lamps. 

Radio and television receiving 
sets, except communication 
types 

Phonograph records and pre- 
recorded magnetic tapes... 

Telephone and telegraph ap- 
paratus 

Radio and television trans- 
mitting, signaling, and de- 
tection equipment, and ap- 
paratus 

Radio and television receiving 
type electron tubes, except 
cathode ray 

Cathode ray television picture 
tubes 

Transmitting, industrial, and 
special purpose electron 
tubes 

Primary batteries, 


750 
750 
750 
750 


750 
3652 
750 
3661 
1, 000 
3662 


3671 


3672 
3673 


750 
3692 dry and 

1, 000 
3694 Electrical equipment for in- 


ternal combustion engines. 750 
MAJOR GROUP 37—TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


3711 Motor vehicles and passenger 

37111 Passenger cars (knocked down 
or assembled) 4 

Aircraft * 

Aircraft engines and engine 
parts ° 

Aircraft parts and auxiliary 
equipment, n.e.c___..-...-- 

Shipbuilding and repairing... 

Railroad equipment 

Guided missiles and space 
vehicles 

Guided missiles and space ve- 
hicle propulsion units and 
propulsion unit parts 

Guided missile and space ve- 
hicle parts and auxiliary 
equipment, n.e.c._.-__----- 

Tanks and tank components.. 

MAJOR GROUP 39—MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Linoleum, asphalted-felt-base, 
and other hard surface floor 
coverings, n.e.c_...-------- 


3721 
3724 


3728 
3731 
3743 
3761 


3764 


3769 


3795 


750 


1The “number of employees” means the 
average employment of any concern and its 
affiliates based on the number of persons em- 
ployed during the pay period ending nearest 
the last day of the third month in each 
calendar quarter for the preceding four 
quarters. 

2 [Reserved] 

3 The size standard for SIC 2911 is set forth 
in § 121.3-8(g). 

‘The size standards for SIC 30111, 30112, 
and 37111 are set forth in §§ 121.3-8(b) (4) 
and 121.3-8(b) (5), respectively, of this part. 

s Guided missile engines and engine parts 
are classified in SIC 3764 and 3724. Missile 
control systems are classified in SIC 3662. 

*Includes maintenance as defined in the 
Federal Aviation Regulations (14 CFR 1.1) 
but excludes contracts solely for preventive 
maintenance as defined in 14 CFR 1.1. As de- 
fined in the Federal Aviation Regulations: 
“Maintenance” means inspection, overhaul, 
repair, preservation, and the replacement of 
parts, but excludes preventive maintenance. 
“Preventive maintenance” means simple or 
minor preservation operations and the re- 
placement of small standard parts not in- 
volving complex assembly operations. 


23837 


[Rev. 13, 39 FR 44424, Dec. 24, 1974, as 
amended by Amdt. 8, 41 FR 4013, Jan. 28, 
1976] 


ScHEDULE C—ANNUAL RECEIPTS SIZE STAND- 
ARDS FOR CONCERNS PRIMARILY ENGAGED IN 
WHOLESALING 


(The following size standards are to be 
used when determining the size status of 
wholesaling concerns for the purpose of SBA 
business loans, displaced business loans, eco- 
nomic opportunity loans, and as alternate 
standards for Sections 501 and 502 loans and 
SBIC assistance. Where a code is followed by 
a letter, the size standard applies only to the 
class of product designated.) 


Annual re- 
ceipts size 
standard 
(maximum, 
in millions) 


Industry 
or sub- 
industry 
code 


Industry, sub- 
industry, or 
class of products 


MAJOR GROUP 50—WHOLESALE TRADE—DURABLE 
GOODS 
5012 Automobile and motor ve- 
$22. 
22. 
5023(a) Home furnishings, floor 
coverings 14. 
5039 Construction 
14. 
5041 Sporting and recreational 
goods and supplies 14, 
5042 Toys and hobby goods and 
supplies 14, 
Metals service centers_._- 14. 
5051(b) Metals sales offices. 22. 
5052(a) Coal 14. 
5063 Electrical apparatus 
equipment, wiring supplies, 
and construction material. 22.0 
Electrical appliance, televi- 
sion, and radio sets 14.5 
Commercial machines and 
equipment 22.0 
Construction and mining 
machinery and equipment. 14.5 
0 
5 
5 


5051(a) 


aoun oa a a oo 


5064 
5081 
5082 
5083 Farm and garden machinery 

and equipment 22. 
Industrial machinery and 


equipment 14. 
5085 Industrial supplies 14. 


MAJOR GROUP 51— WHOLESALE TRADE—NON- 
DURABLE GOODS 


Printing and writing paper-_- 
Industrial and personal sery- 
ice paper 22. 
Drugs, drug proprietaries and 
druggists’ sundries 14. 
Piece goods (woven fabrics) __ 14. 
Notions and other dry goods.. 14. 
Footwear 14. 
Groceries, general line 22. 
Frozen foods 22. 
Dairy products 14. 
Meats and meat products... 14. 
Groceries and related prod- 


5084 


5111 
5113 


$14. 


5122 


5133 
5134 
5139 
5141 
5142 
5143 
5147 
5149 
14. 
5152 22. 
5153 14. 
5154 14. 
5161 Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts 22. 
Petroleum bulk stations and 
terminals 22. 
Petroleum and petroleum 
products wholesalers, except 
bulk stations and termi- 


“aom qaooajan o a 


o 


5171 


© 


5172 


Paints, varnishes, and sup- 
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[Rev. 13, Amdt. 5, 40 FR 32826, Aug. 5, 1975] 


SCHEDULE D—ANNUAL RECEIPTS SIZE STAND- 
ARDS FOR CONCERNS PRIMARILY ENGAGED IN 
RETAILING 


(The following size standards are to be 
used when determining the size status of 
retailing concerns for the purpose of SBA 
loans, displaced business loans, economic 
opportunity loans, and as alternate stand- 
ards for section 501 and 502 loans and SBIC 
assistance. Where a code is followed by a 
letter, the size standard applies only to the 
class of product designated.) 


Annual re- 

ceipts size 

Industry, sub- standard 
industry, or (maximum, 
class of products in millions) 


Industry 
or sub- 
industry 
code 


MAJOR GROUP 52-—-BUILDING MATERIALS, HARD- 
WARE, GARDEN SUPPLY, AND MOBILE HOME 
DEALERS 


6271 Mobile home dealers 


MAJOR GROUP 53—GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORES 

5311 Department stores 

6331 Variety stores 


MAJOR GROUP 54—FOOD STORES 

5411 Grocery stores. 

5423(a) Meat markets (a part of 
meat and fish (seafood) 


MAJOR GROUP 55-—-AUTOMOTIVE DEALERS AND 
GASOLINE SERVICE STATIONS 


6511 Motor vehicle dealers (new 


5521 Motor vehicle dealers (used 
only) 
Aircraft (a part of auto- 
motive dealers, n.e.c.) _..--- 5.0 
MAJOR GROUP 56—APPAREL AND ACCESSORY 
STORES 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and 
furnishings stores 
ready-to-wear 


5599 (a) 


5611 


5651 Family clothing stores 

5661 Shoe stores 

MAJOR GROUP 57—FURNITURE, HOME FURNISH- 

INGS, AND EQUIPMENT STORES 

5722 Household appliance stores... $2.5 

5732 Radio and television stores... 2.5 
MAJOR GROUP 59—-MISCELLANEOUS RETAIL 

5961 Mail order houses 


[Rev. 13, Amdt. 5, 40 FR 32826, Aug. 5, 1975] 


SCHEDULE E—GOVERNMENT-OWNED ‘TIMBER 
RESALE STANDARDS FOR SPECIFIC GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL AREAS 


Percentage of 
timber pur- 
chased that 
may be sold 

to other than 

small business 


Area from which 
timber is cut 


50 percent 


SCHEDULE F—EMPLOYMENT SIZE STANDARDS 
FOR CONCERNS PRIMARILY ENGAGED IN 
MINING AND MINING SERVICES 


(The following size standards are to be 
used when determining the size status of 
mining and mining services concerns for the 
purpose of SBA business loans, displaced 
business loans, economic opportunity loans, 
and as alternate standards for Sections 501 
and 502 loans and small business investment 
company assistance.) 
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Employ- 
ment size 
standard 

(number of 
employees)? 


Industry 
or class of 
products 


Anthracite 

Anthracite mining services... 

Bituminous coal and lignite.. 

Bituminous coal and lignite 
mining services. 


250 
250 
500 


250 


ScHEDULE G—PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR 
DEFENSE (PAD) DISTRICTS AS UTILIZED BY 
THE DEFENSE FUEL SuPPLY CENTER IN THE 
PROCUREMENT OF REFINED PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 
PAD Districts and States included in PAD 

Districts: 

1. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

2. North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

3. New Mexico, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. 

4. Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Colorado. 

5. Alaska, Hawalli, Washington, 
Nevada, California, and Arizona. 


Oregon, 


Annual 
sales size 
standard 

(maximum, 
in millions) 


Industry 
or sub- 
industry 
code 


Industry, sub- 
industry, or 
class of products 


1711 Plumbing, heating (except 
electric), and air-condition- 
ing 

Painting, paperhanging, and 
decorating 

Electrical work 

Masonry, stone setting, and 
other stonework. 


1721 


1731 
1741 


SCHEDULE H—ANNUAL RECEIPTS SIZE STAND- 
ARDS FOR PURPOSE OF BIDDING ON PROCURE- 
MENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION—SPECIAL TRADE 
CONTRACTORS 


Average (3 
yr) annual 
receipts size 
standard 
(maximum, 
in millions) 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry, sub- 
industry, or 
class of products 


MAJOR GROUP 17—CONSTRUCTION—SPECIAL 
TRADE CONTRACTORS 
Plumbing, heating (except 
electric), and air-condition- 

ing 

Painting, paperhanging, and 
decorating 

Electrical work 

Masonry, stone setting, and 
other stonework 

Plastering, drywall, acousti- 
cal and insulation work... 

Terrazzo, tile, marble, and 
mosaic work 

Carpentering and flooring____ 

Floor laying and other floor- 
work, not elsewhere classi- 


1711 


1721 


1731 
1741 


1742 
1743 
1751 
1752 


1761 and sheet metal 
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Average (3 
yr) annual 
receipts size 
standard 
(maximum, 
in millions) 


Census 
classifi- 
cation 
code 


Industry, sub- 
industry, or 
class of products 


1771 
1781 
1791 
1793 
1794 


Concrete work 
Water well drilling 
Structural steel erection 
Glass and glazing work 
Excavating and foundation 
1795 
1796 Installation or erection of 
building equipment, not 
elsewhere classified. 


Special trade contractors, 
not elsewhere classified... 


1799 


[Rev. 13, Amdt. 7, 40 FR 51033, Nov. 3, 1975] 

SCHEDULE I—ANNUAL RECEIPTS SIZE STAND- 
ARDS FOR CONCERNS PRIMARILY ENGAGED IN 
CONSTRUCTION—SPECIAL TRADE CONTRAC- 
TORS 


Annual 

sales size 

Industry, sub- standard 
industry, or (maximum, 
class of products in millions) 


Industry 
or sub- 
industry 
code 


1711 Plumbing, 
electric), 
tioning 

Painting, paperhanging, and 
decorating 

Electrical work 

Masonry, stone setting, and 
other stonework 

Plastering, drywall, acousti- 
cal, and insulating work... 

Terrazzo, tile, marble, and 
mosaic work 

Carpentering and flooring---- 

Floor laying and other floor- 
work, not elsewhere classi- 


heating 
and 


(except 
air-condi- 


1721 


1731 
1741 


1742 
1743 


1751 
1752 


1761 Roofing 
work 

Concrete work 

Water well drilling 

Structural steel erection 

Glass and glazing work 

Excavating and foundation 
work 

Wrecking 
work 

Installation or erection of 
building equipment, not 
elsewhere classified 

Special trade contractors, not 
elsewhere classified 


and sheet metal 


1771 
1781 
1791 
1793 
1794 


1795 and demolition 


1796 


1709 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, my 
amendment would leave the size stand- 
ards of the Small Business Administra- 
tion as they are, and would prevent any 
additional confusion being added to the 
determination of who is eligible for SBA 
assistance and how such eligibility is to 
be determined. 


Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that this amendment is acceptable; and 
if it is, I will be glad to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, we have 
looked at the amendment proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa and are satisfied with it and the 
explanation the Senator from Oklahoma 
has given. 
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I am prepared to accept the amend- 
ment, and I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALLOP. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3266 

(Purpose: To restate the Small Business 

Economic Policy) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I call 
up for consideration, under the regular 
order, my amendment No. 3266 to H.R. 
11445 and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BART- 
LETT) proposes an amendment numbered 
3266. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Beginning on page 58, line 4, strike part B 
in its entirety and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


Part B—DECLARATION OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


Sec. 321. (a) For the purpose of preserving 
and promoting a free, competitive enter- 
prise economic system, Congress hereby de- 
clares that it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Government to 
use all practical means consistent with its 
needs and obligations and other essential 
considerations of national policy, and to 
take such actions as are necessary, to imple- 
ment and coordinate all Federal department, 
agency, and instrumentality policies, pro- 
grams, and activities in order to foster the 
economic interests of small businesses; in- 
sure a competitive economic climate con- 
ducive to the development, growth, and ex- 
pansion of small businesses; establish incen- 
tives to assure that adequate capital and 
other resources at competitive prices are 
available to small businesses; reduce the 
concentration of economic resources and ex- 
pand competition; and, provide an oppor- 
tunity for entrepreneurship, inventiveness, 
and the creation and growth of small busi- 
nesses. 

(b) Congress further declares that the 
Federal Government is committed to a pol- 
icy of utilizing all reasonable means, con- 
sistent with the Nation’s overall economic 
policy goals and the preservation of its com- 
petitive free enterprise system, to establish 
private sector incentives that will help as- 
sure that adequate capital at competitive 
prices is available to small businesses. To 
fulfill this policy, departments, agencies, and 
instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall use all reasonable means, through 
the Small Business Policy Coordinating 
Board established in part E of this title, to 
coordinate, create, and sustain, policies and 
programs which promote investment in 
small businesses, including those invest- 
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ments which expand employment oppor- 
tunities and which foster the effective and 
efficient use of human and natural resources 
in the economy of the Nation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
30 minutes on this amendment, to be 
equally divided. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain correc- 
tions be made in this amendment, errors 
that were made in printing, such as the 
wrong position of words and certain 
commas being removed and other 
changes of that nature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to modify his amend- 
ment, and the Chair asks the Senator to 
please send the modification to the desk. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I send the modifica- 
tion of the amendment to the desk. 

The modifications, I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, are 
just technical in nature—grammatical 
and corrections of printing. That is all 
it amounts to. 

The modified amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Beginning on page 58, line 4, strike part B 
in its entirety and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Part B—DECLARATION OF SMALL BUSINESS 
Economic POLICY 

Sec. 321. (a) For the purpose of preserving 
and promoting a competitive free, enterprise 
economic system, Congress hereby declares 
that it is the continuing policy and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to use all 
practical means consistent with its needs 
and obligations and other essential consid- 
erations of national policy, and to take such 
actions as are necessary, to implement and 
coordinate all Federal department, agency, 
and instrumentality policies, programs, and 
activities in order to: foster the economic 
interests of small businesses; insure a com- 
petitive economic climate conducive to the 
development, growth, and expansion of small 
businesses; establish incentives to assure 
that adequate capital and other resources at 
competitive prices are available to small 
businesses; reduce the concentration of eco- 
nomic resources and expand competition; 
and provide an opportunity for entrepreneur- 
ship, inventiveness, and the creation and 
growth of small businesses. 

(b) Congress further declares that the 
Federal Government is committed to a policy 
of utilizing all reasonable means, consistent 
with the Nation's overall economic policy 
goals and the preservation of its competitive 
free enterprise system, to establish private 
sector incentives that will help assure that 
adequate capital at competitive prices is 
available to small businesses. To fulfill this 
policy, departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government shall 
use all reasonable means, through the Small 
Business Policy Coordinating Board estab- 
lished in part E of this title, to coordinate, 
create and sustain policies and programs 
which promote investment in small busi- 
nesses, including those investments which 
expand employment opportunities and which 
foster the effective and efficient use of human 
and natural resources in the economy of the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin is willing to accept this 
amendment; and if so, I will not make 
any further statement and will yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, we have 
looked at the amendment of the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Oklahoma. 
We are prepared to accept the 
amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. I move the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which 
as modified, was 


the amendment, 
agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3284 

(Purpose: To establish the executive sched- 

ule level of the Small Business Adminis- 

trator and of other officials) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment numbered 3284 to 
H.R. 11445 which is at the desk and ask 
that it be considered under the regular 
order and that the clerk report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BART- 
LETT) proposes amendment numbered 3284. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 67, line 22, strike part F in its 
entirety and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Part F—SMaLL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EXECUTIVE LEVEL COMPENSATION 

Sec. 361. (a) Section 5313 of title 5, 
United States Ccde, is amended by adding 
the following new paragraph: 

“(24) Administrator, Small 
Administration.”. 

(b) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 
new paragraph: 

“(67) Deputy Administrator, Small Busi- 
ness Administration.”. 

(c) Section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(122) Chief Counsel for Advocacy and 
Economic Research and Analysis, Small 
Business Administration.". 

(d) Section 536(11) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“(4)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

Sec. 362. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraph (13). 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out paragraph 
(86). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inquire of the Senator from 
Oklahoma if this is a 1-hour amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. This would be 
under the regular order and this would 


Business 
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be a 30-minute amendment, 15 minutes 
on either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thanks the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, at the 
present time, the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration is an ex- 
ecutive level 3 official, with an annual 
salary of $52,500; the Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion is an executive level 4 official, with 
an annual salary of $50,000; and the 
Chief Counsel for Advocacy and Eco- 
nomic Research and Analysis is a GS-18, 
Step 1 official, with an annual salary of 
$47,500. 

H.R. 11445 promotes the first two of 
these officials 2 executive levels and in 
the case of the Chief Counsel, 3 executive 
levels. This would make the Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administration 
equivalent in his compensation level to 
the Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the other Cabinet mem- 
bers. At the present time there is only 
one position at executive level 1 which 
is not held by a Cabinet member, that is 
the position of Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations held by Mr. 
Strauss. 

The Deputy Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration would be 
made equivalent to the Secretary of the 
Air Force, the Chairman of the Board of 
the Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, and to the heads of 
various other major agencies. The Chief 
Counsel for Advocacy would be made 
equivalent to Deputy Secretaries and 
General Counsels of major departments 
and to heads of minor agencies. 

Mr. President, I believe that H.R. 11445 
as it is written has gone too far in its 
desire to increase the status and visibil- 
ity of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. My amendment is quite simple; it 
would promote each of the above-men- 
tioned officials to one executive level be- 
low that which is contained in H.R. 
11445. This would mean that the Admin- 
istrator of the SBA would be an execu- 
tive level 2 official, which is that level 
generally held by heads of major agen- 
cies and Deputy Secretaries of major de- 
partments. The Deputy Administrator of 
the SBA would become an executive level 
3 official, which is that level generally 
held by Deputy Secretaries of depart- 
ments and heads of minor agencies. The 
Chief Counsel for Advocacy of the SBA 
would become, under my amendment, an 
executive level 4 official, which is gen- 
erally the level held by general counsels 
of departments. 

I point out to my colleagues that nei- 
ther the administration nor the SBA de- 
sires the elevation in organizational posi- 
tion that is represented in H.R. 11445. Let 
me quote from a letter to Senator NELSON 
from the Office of Management and 
oo concerning this provision. It says 

at: 


While we can appreciate your committee’s 
interest in elevating the organizational 
status of an agency which represents the 
interests of small business, we are not pre- 
pared to endorse such a move. We do not 
believe that SBA'’s current statutory author- 
ities or the scope of its programs are suf- 
ficient to warrant such a designation. 
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Despite the fact that I am one of small 
business’ staunchest advocates in the 
Congress, I find that I must agree with 
that evaluation. I do not believe that 
the Small Business Administration or its 
programs can justify Cabinet level 
equivalency. 

Mr. President, I can understand and 
sympathize with the desires of some 
Members to increase the level of visibil- 
ity of the Small Business Administration 
and to insure that the SBA Administra- 
tor is able to approach the major depart- 
ments on an equal basis. However, given 
the nature of the Cabinet departments 
and the existing programs of the SBA, 
I believe that my proposal is a much 
more realistic and appropriate one than 
is contained in H.R. 11445. 

In fact, it strikes me that promoting 
the Small Business Administrator to an 
executive level 1 could be self-defeating, 
in the sense that with increased visibility 
within the Federal Government often 
comes increased bureaucracy. What the 
small business people of this country 
need is not more Government bureauc- 
racy but rather a Congress more sensi- 
tive to their needs with regard to tax 
and inflation policy, as well as less Gov- 
ernment regulation which restricts com- 
petition and the growth of businesses 
generally. 

I doubt whether there is a Member of 
Congress with more faith in what the 
innovative entrepreneurial, small busi- 
ness men and women of this country can 
accomplish if permitted to do so than 
myself. Again, I do not believe that by 
merely elevating the Small Business Ad- 
ministration executives to the top rungs 
of the executive schedule that small 
businessmen will be helped in any ma- 
terial way. The vitality and strength of 
America’s small business sector is or- 
ganic; it is not something derived from 
Government or Government bureau- 
crats. 

Mr. President, I think it is obvious 
that it would not be prudent for Con- 
gress to raise the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration to a level 
of compensation equal to that of his 
Cabinet officer. If the President wants a 
Cabinet officer to be created, he would 
make that request and would appoint a 
person to a Cabinet-level office and 
would make the request for compensa- 
tion. 

But this proposal I think goes too far. 
So I have proposed my amendment to 
change it slightly, and it is my under- 
standing that this amendment is ac- 
ceptable. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma is ac- 
ceptable. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I had 
submitted for printing amendment num- 
bered 3260. It is my understanding that 
the distinguished floor manager of the 
bill, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, has an amendment to offer 
that covers this area, and for that rea- 
son I will not bring up my amendment. 

I might say very briefly, if the Senator 
will permit, that I do support his amend- 
ment, and I think that his amendment 
will satisfactorily handle the problem 
that I saw and for which I had prepared 
an amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma. He expressed 
some concern about the creation of the 
President’s Council on Small Business 
and Competition. The amendment I am 
offering would simply authorize the 
President to designate a Special As- 
sistant to the President for Small Busi- 
ness within the White House office of 
the Executive Office of the President. 
The amendment is a substitute for the 
provision in the bill which would create 
the Council. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1563 
(Purpose: To authorize the President to 
designate a Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Small Business) 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
proposes unprinted amendment numbered 
1563. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 


On page 61, strike all from line 17 through 
line 18 on page 65, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec, 341. The President is authorized to 
designate a Special Assistant to the President 
for Small Business who shall serve in the 
White House Office of the Executive Office of 
the President and who shall perform the 
following duties: 

(1) assist and advise the President in the 
preparation of the Report on Small Busi- 
ness and Competition; 

(2) gather and publish timely and authori- 
tative information, in cooperation and co- 
ordination with the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, concerning 
the position of small business in the economy 
and economic developments and economic 
trends, both current and prospective, which 
do or may affect small business and competi- 
tion; to analyze and interpret such informa- 
tion in the light of the policy declared in 
part B of this title for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether such developments or trends 
are interfering or are likely to interfere with 
the achievement of such policy objectives; 
and to compile and submit to the President 
and Congress studies relating to such devel- 
opments and trends; 

(3) appraise the various programs and ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government, as they 
affect small business and competition in the 
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light of the policy declared in part B of this 
title, for the purpose of determining the ex- 
tent to which such programs and activities 
are contributing, and the extent to which 
they are not contributing, to the achieve- 
ment of such policy, and to make recom- 
mendations to the President with respect 
thereto; 

(4) determine and evaluate the availability 
of capital, labor, management, and technical 
resources to small business; to determine and 
evaluate emerging trends in the availability 
of such resources to small business; to assess 
Federal Government policies and programs 
and other economic circumstances which af- 
fect small businesses in order to determine 
their impact on the availability and cost of 
capital and other resources for small busi- 
ness; and to make recommendations to the 
President with respect thereto; 

(5) develop and recommend to the Presi- 
dent national economic policies to foster and 
promote small business and competition and 
to maintain and increase the strength of 
small business in each economic sector; and 

(6) make and furnish such studies, reports, 
and recommendations with respect to mat- 
ters of Federal Government economic policy 
and legislation which affect small business 
and competition as the President or Congress 
may request.”. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment would not require the Presi- 
dent to appoint a special assistant. How- 
ever, it does authorize him to designate a 
Special Assistant for Small Business who 
shall serve in the White House Office of 
the Executive Office of the President and 
perform certain duties. 

All of us who have been concerned over 
the years about the small business com- 
munity have been concerned that the 14 
million small businesses have some mech- 
anism for access to the ear of the Presi- 
dent when important matters are consid- 
ered, whether they involve tax policy or 
any other policy. This would authorize 
the appointment of a special assistant 
who will perform that function and who 
will be an individual to whom the small 
business community can go when they 
are concerned about proposals to be made 
by the President which have important 
impact upon the small business commu- 
nity. Of course we are hopeful that the 
President will see fit to appoint such a 
special assistant, as it is a vitally impor- 
tant function. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I yield 
Pook the remainder of our time on this 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, is the 
distinguished Senator now preparing to 
bring up the amendment respecting 
OSHA? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; I am. 

Mr. NELSON. I wonder if the Senator 
would mind if we had a brief quorum 


call? The distinguished chairman of the 
Human Resources Committee and some 
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others, I understand, desire to be present 
during the course of the consideration of 
the amendment to be proposed. 

Pn? BARTLETT. Yes; that would be 

e. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be charged 
equally to both sides on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
CLARK). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1564 
(Purpose: Small Business exemption 
from OSHA) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an unprinted amendment 
and ask that it be reported and consid- 
ered under the special order which, as 
I understand, will permit 30 minutes on 
each side, or a total of 1 hour of debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK). The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BART- 
LETT) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1564: 

On page 35, add the following new sec- 
tions to title 1, part B, after sec. 117: 

SMALL BUSINESS EXEMPTION FROM OSHA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 35, add the following new sec- 
tions to Title I, Part B, after Sec, 117: 


SMALL BUSINESS EXEMPTION FROM OSHA 


Sec. 118. U.S.C. 29 § 652(5) is amended to 
read: 

“(5) The term “employer” means a per- 
son engaged in a business affecting com- 
merce who has employees, but does not in- 
clude the following: 

(a) the United States or any State or 
political subdivision of a State; 

(b) any person that has no more than 
ten (10) full-time employees, and does not 
have an occupational injury/illness in- 
cidence rate exceeding seven (7) per hun- 
dred (100) full-time employees based upon 
the annual Bureau of Labor Statistics sur- 
vey of two-digit Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification Code industries. 

(c) the failure by the Secretary to provide 
the annual information necessary for the 
application of subsection (b) shall cause 
the exemptions provided thereunder to ap- 
ply to all persons with no more than ten 
(10) full-time employees. The application 
of this subsection will continue until the 
Secretary publishes the required informa- 
tion.” 

Src. 119, U.S.C, 29 § 673(a) is amended by 
substituting the following new subsection 
(a): 

“(a) In order to further the purposes of 
this chapter, 

(1) The Secretary in consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
shall develop and maintain an effective pro- 
gram of collection, compilation, and analy- 
sis of occupational safety and health statis- 


tics. Such program may cover all employ- 
ments whether or not subject to any other 
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provisions of this chapter but shall not 
cover employments excluded by section 653 
of this title. The Secretary shall compile ac- 
curate statistics on work injuries and ill- 
nesses which shall include all disabling, se- 
rious, or significant injuries and illnesses, 
whether or not involving loss of time from 
work, other than minor injuries requiring 
only first aid treatment and which do not in- 
volve medical treatment, loss of conscious- 
ness, restriction of work or motion, or trans- 
fer to another job. Provided further, That the 
Secretary shall publish annually in the Fed- 
eral Register the occupational injury/illness 
incidence rate for the ten (10)-or-fewer- 
employees size segment of all Major Groups 
identified by their two-digit Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Code number. 

(2) The annual publication of occupa- 
tional injury/illmess incidence rates shall be 
published on or before December 31 of the 
calendar year immediately following the year 
from which they were derived, and shall ap- 
ply only during the calendar year immedi- 
ately following publication. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
on this amendment is limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided between the pro- 
poser of the amendment and the man- 
ager of the bill, with 15 minutes on any 
debatable motion, appeal, or point of 
order, if such is submitted. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
asked unanimous consent to dispense 
with the reading of the amendment be- 
cause it has been circulated to the inter- 
ested parties on the floor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Curtis) be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
amendment before us is simple but sig- 
nificant. It provides that small businesses 
which employ 10 or less people shall be 
exempt from coverage under the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act. At the 
same time, it recognizes that certain 
small businesses, primarily in the mining, 
manufacturing, construction and petro- 
chemical industries engage in activities 
which have a history of high occupa- 
tional injury/illness incidence rate and 
are considered hazardous by many. 
Therefore the amendment specifies that 
those in the category of 10 or fewer em- 
ployees which have an occupational in- 
jury/illness incidence rate of 7 or more 
per 100 full-time workers based upon 
the annual Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey for two-digit Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) code industries 
shall remain subject to the provisions of 
the act. 

I would point out that nine rather than 
seven is considered by OSHA as the 
breakover point for high risk business 
categories. So this is written in a very 
conservative way, that does recognize 
that there are a number of business 
classifications which are hazardous, and 
that the provisions of OSHA and the 
responsibility that OSHA has would not 
be interfered with in any way by the 
hazardous nature of the business. 

So that small businesses will be prop- 
erly apprised of their status, my amend- 
ment also directs the Secretary of HEW, 
along with the director of OSHA, to pub- 
lish annually in the Federal Register the 
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occupational injury/iliness incidence 
rate for the 10-or-fewer-employees size 
segment of all major groups identified 
by their two-digit SIC code number. Size 
segment in this context refers to the 
various categories of businesses based 
upon the number of people employed. For 
example, in a study prepared by the Con- 
gressional Research Service, statistics on 
injury/illness incidence rates were listed 
by major industry groupings for busi- 
nesses with 25 or fewer employees, 15 or 
fewer employees, 10 or fewer employees, 
and so on, down to businesses which 
have only 1 employee. 

My amendment further provides that 
if the Secretary fails to publish the nec- 
essary information within the prescribed 
time limits, all small businesses in the 
10-or-fewer employees category, regard- 
less of injury/illness incidence rate, 
would be exempted from OSHA until 
such time as the Secretary does in fact 
publish the pertinent information. This 
is merely done to force the Secretary or 
to pressure the Secretary to publish these 
rates on time. 

Mr. President, in the last 2 years, Con- 
gress, the administration and OSHA 
itself have made changes in OSHA policy 
in response to the public outcry against 
its enforcement practices. The major 
criticisms were that citations were fre- 
quently issued for inconsequential viola- 
tions of OSHA standards that had little 
relevance to safety or health, and that 
inspections were too heavily focused on 
small businesses. 

Also, there was the concern about the 
provisions of OSHA that require penal- 
ties if there are violations. No discretion 
is given to those who are responsible 
for the inspection. 

This change in policy manifested itself 
in amendments to the fiscal years 1978 
and 1979 Department of Labor/Health, 
Education and Welfare appropriations 
bills eliminating OSHA penalties for 
nonserious first-instance violations of 
OSHA standards, if the total number of 
violations cited number 9 or fewer. Small 
farms that employ 10 or fewer workers 
have been exempted from the act. And 
small businesses with 10 or fewer em- 
ployees are now exempt from, the record- 
keeping requirements of OSHA. 

When Dr. Eula Bingham assumed con- 
trol over the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration she announced 
her intention to redirect enforcement 
priorities. She said that 95 percent of 
OSHA’s inspection resources would be 
dévoted to those industries with the most 
serious safety and health problems, such 
as construction, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and petrochemicals. No more 
than 5 percent would be devoted to such 
areas as wholesale and retail trade, fi- 
nance, or the service industries, 

This policy has lessened the likelihood 
of a small business inspection by OSHA. 
It also has defused the criticism by small 
businessmen that they were being un- 
fairly singled out for inspection. My 
amendment simply insures the continu- 
ation of this constructive policy and pro- 
vides that Congress take a position on 
this, to extend the policies of Dr. Eula 
Bingham in the future, after adminis- 
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trations and OSHA leadership have 
changed. 

Mr. President, the current pace of in- 
flation makes it increasingly difficult for 
small businesses to compete effectively 
in the marketplace. Excessive Govern- 
ment regulation exacerbates their prob- 
lems. 

Since its inception, OSHA alone has 
issued nearly 200,000 paragraphs and 
subparagraphs of rules and regulations. 
Although last December Dr. Bingham 
proposed the elimination of 1,100 stand- 
ards, and instructed inspectors to re- 
frain from issuing citations and penal- 
ties for violation of those standards, this 
amounts to little less than a one-half of 
1 percent reduction in the list of OSHA 
demands. 

Small businesses simply cannot keep 
up with the burdens imposed upon them 
by Government regulation. Compliance 
with the multitude and complex set of 
occupational and safety regulations in- 
creases significantly the costs incurred 
by them. And it is the small businesses 
which my amendment primarily is de- 
signed to help, those in the lower end of 
the distribution ladder, who are less able 
to pass on cost increases to their cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. President, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the list of small 
businesses that would benefit from my 
amendment employ less than 15 percent 
of the total number of people working. 
The injury/illness rate for this group is 
less than 3 per 100 full-time workers. 
When you subtract from this list those 
small businesses with injury/illness rates 
above 7 per 100 full-time workers, the 
number of overall businesses affected by 
my amendment is reduced substantially. 

My intention here is only to provide 
relief to those small businesses which 
are burdened most by the plethora of 
OSHA regulations, but which have com- 
riled the best records so far as occupa- 
tional health and safety are concerned. 
The proviso to my amendment assures 
employees whose work has proven to be 
hazardous in the past that they will con- 
tinue to receive the necessary support in 
their effort to keep the workplace rea- 
sonably safe. 

The approach I have suggested is a 
positive one. It provides incentive for 
those small business establishments that 
border on the line of exemption to im- 
prove their record of safety. But it 
penalizes those employers who are care- 
less with the health and safety of their 
workers. 

The result will be better and safer 
working conditions for employees and 
less Government interference for those 
employers who are most deserving. I wel- 
come and encourage the support of my 
colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Hayakawa be listed as 
a cosponsor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, as the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma is 
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aware, I have historically shared his con- 
cern about the way in which the orig- 
inal OSHA law was enforced, including 
the method of inspections. I also share 
his concern about the large number of 
rules and regulations that were adopted 
a few years ago which filled volume after 
volume with regulations which were 
practically impossible for anyone to fol- 
low, let alone any small business estab- 
lishment. 

I was concerned enough that I joined 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa and a majority of the Senate in 
establishing an exemption that applied 
to agriculture which, as I recall it, 
amounted to 10 employees or 10 man- 
years. That was based upon some of the 
activities and proposed activities involv- 
ing OSHA. I did vote for that ex- 
emption. 

I also supported at one time an adop- 
tion of the exemption of businesses em- 
ploying three persons, recognizing at the 
time the proposal was made that it was 
a kind of broad-brush approach because 
some small industries are very hazard- 
ous. There are many hazardous activi- 
ties, for example, in the fields of logging, 
chemicals, and manufacturing, which 
employ 10 employees or less, and there 
ought to be inspectiohs and standards 
established to protect the employees in 
those businesses. 


Since Congress voted for an exemption 
for agricultural businesses, and, in fact, 
voted for an exemption cf businesses em- 
ploying three employees, which did not 
become law, I believe, because President 
Nixon vetoed the legislation (my memory 
is not clear on it), some changes have 
occurred; a reduction in the number of 
regulations, a simplification of the reg- 
ulations, and a change in the inspections 
of small and large businesses, with em- 
phasis placed on hazardous industries 
without regard to size rather than just 
equal emphasis on all industries regard- 
less of what the hazard might be. 

Having watched this process particu- 
larly in the past year, my own view is, 
that OSHA has done an excellent job 
of responding, as the agency should have 
done far sooner, to the problems that 
were being created by the bureaucracy, 
problems that were objected to by prac- 
tically everybody who followed what 
OSHA was doing. I think they have made 
tremendous progress. They are doing a 
good job. 

I believe the establishment of a 10- 
employee exemption would be inap- 
propriate at this time. 

I must say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma that I am con- 
strained to oppose his amendment. 

Mr. President, there are several points 
to be made about the amendment which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp follows: 

THE BARTLETT AMENDMENT 

1. A major high-risk industry—manufac- 
turing—would be included in the exemption. 
Manufacturing firms employing fewer than 


10 employees have a rate of 6.4 injury/ill- 
nesses per 100 workers. 
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2. Firms employing 10 or fewer persons 
would be exempted from OSHA, yet the Sec- 
retary of Labor is required to publish the 
injury/illness rates for those firms. If they 
are exempted, they are not required to re- 
port worker injuries and illnesses; therefore, 
how can this information be obtained? This 
is a Catch-—22 situation. 

With respect to recordkeeping and sta- 
tistical reporting under OSHA, establish- 
ments with 10 or fewer employees are now ex- 
cused unless they are prenotified that they 
will be in the statistical sample in the com- 
ing year. Of about 3.5 million of these small 
establishments, about 65,000 will be notified 
before the end of 1978 that they are to keep 
minimum records in 1979 and report early 
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in 1980. This permits having statistics to fol- 
low developments in what have been, in the 
past, low rate industries. Complete exemp- 
tion from the act would prevent this sur- 
veillance. 

3. Even if the above problems were re- 
solved, gathering these statistics by two-digit 
Standard Industrial Classification code num- 
bers makes it impossible to pinpoint the more 
hazardous Industries. Two-digit classifica- 
tions are major groups and too general and 
broad to pinpoint high-risk industries that 
might have high illness and injury rates. 

Exemption of establishments in 2-digit 
Standard Industrial Classifications with low 
incidence rates could exempt establishments 
in higher-risk 3 or 4-digit industries. This 
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would occur when a 2-digit classification in- 
cluded one higher-risk 4-digit industry and 
enough very low-rate 4-digit industries to 
bring the average down. For example, the 2- 
digit group “Real Estate” had a rate of 6.6 
and included the 3-digit “Operative Builders” 
with a rate of 12.8. The 2-digit average was 
brought down by a large 3-digit “Agents, 
brokers, and Managers” with a rate of 3.3. 

4. The injury/illness frequency rate pub- 
lished by BLS often will not include data 
reflecting certain occupational diseases where 
there is a lengthy latency period, e.g. asbes- 
tosis. Thus any rate chosen for purposes of 
establishing a coverage break will necessarily 
refiect this deficiency, with the result being 
an erroncous (low) actual rate. 


ESTIMATES t OF EMPLOYEES AND ESTABLISHMENTS COVERED BY THE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN OSHA 

During the past 18 months, OSHA has 
taken a number of significant steps to reduce 
the burdens small employers have encoun- 
tered under OSHA. These steps include: 

1. Redirection of enforcement efforts to 
high risk industries. As a result of OSHA's 
new priorities, 80 percent of small businesses 
can count on their likelihood of being in- 
spected dropping by nearly two-thirds—from 
1 in 500 to 1 in 1300. These are the businesses 
in the lower risk industries. 

2. Exemption of employers with 10 or fewer 
employees from OSHA recordkeeping require- 
ments. 

3. An increase in the Federal share of on- 
site consultation costs from 50 to 90 percent, 
thereby encouraging more states to partici- 
pate in the consultation program (which 
specifically calls upon states to focus upon 
small businesses) . 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho if he would 
like to speak on this amendment. I yield 
5 minutes or such time as he may require. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I have long felt that the 
most serious defect in the OSHA Act 
was the attempt to regulate conditions of 
safety in every American business, re- 
gardless of the type of business, the size, 
or the presence of hazards in the nature 
of the business. 

When Congress originally passed the 
OSHA Act, insufficient consideration was 
given to the inability of any Federal 
agency to undertake a task of such mag- 
nitude, and do it fairly. The result is to 
be found in the maze of regulations and 
the chaotic enforcement history of the 
act. It has been quite impossible to hire 
enough to even begin to reach all Ameri- 
can businesses. 

The actual inspections have been 
spotty; enforcement action has fre- 
quently been arbitrary, and I know of no 


law intended for so salutary a purpose 
that has caused so much distemper, dis- 
gruntlement, and dismay as OSHA. 

Mr. President, Congress has sought for 
years to rectify its original mistake. If 
we could get the OSHA Act back on the 
floor of the Senate, we might be able to 
repair it by confining its application to 
work of a hazardous nature, which was 
clearly what Congress had in mind at the 
time of its original enactment. But we 
cannot get the act back on the floor. 

Years have passed. The only opportu- 
nity we have had to try and limit the ap- 
plication of the law, such as excluding 
our farmers, who never should have been 
under it in the first place, or attempting 
to exclude those mom-and-pop stores, 
which also should never have been 
included within the act, is the annual 
effort to restrict appropriations. 


This is an awkward way to proceed, 
but we succeeded on one occasion at least 
to eliminate, through a restriction placed 
upon the appropriation measure, the en- 
forcement of the act as it related to 
farmers who hire 10 or fewer employees 
each year. 

Our efforts to accord similar treat- 
ment to small business have, thus far, 
largely failed. Why? Well, because we 
have heretofore been unable to agree 
upon how large an exemption to carve 
out. We have reached no consensus upon 
what should constitute small business 
for this purpose. 

I can recall voting some years ago for 
an exemption of mom-and-pop stores 
employing three or fewer employees. I 
also voted to exempt small businesses of 
five employees. But, in light of the action 
taken 2 years ago in exempting farmers 
who hired 10 or fewer employees, a 
benchmark has been established. I see 
no reason why we should not use this 
benchmark again, by extending the same 


treatment to small business that we have 
already extended to the family farmer. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma for having drafted his 
amendment in this fashion. I also com- 
mend him for excluding even small busi- 
nesses of a hazardous nature where, by 
virtue of the work performed—be it 
manufacturing or construction—risks 
are entailed that might, arguably, per- 
haps, still call for Federal regulation, 
though the businesses themselves are 
very small. 

The Senator’s case is well expressed 
in the letter he has circulated. I find his 
arguments irrebuttable. The Senate 
would be well advised to adopt this 
amendment. 

I ask the Senator if my name might 
be added as a cosponsor. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to 
make a very brief comment. 

I joined the distinguished Senators 
from Idaho and Oklahoma in voting for 
an exemption of employers of five or less 
for small business, and I also voted for 
three or less some years ago. I think the 
important point to make here is that 
there has been a very significant reor- 
ganization of the way in which the in- 
spections have been conducted in the 
classification of hazardous industries. 
And, whereas it may be so, after a year 
and some oversight, that consideration 
of further exemptions ought to be made, 
I think it is premature to make that 
judgment now. 

I think the administration and Eula 
Bingham, who administers the program, 
are entitled to another year before we 
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give consideration to any further modi- 
fications. 

I might point out that some of these 
exemptions would involve very hazard- 
ous businesses that are within an indus- 
trial category that is exempt because the 
average of the category is below the sta- 
tistical figure offered in the amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

I conclude by saying that, based upon 
OSHA’s recent efforts, any changes are 
premature for consideration at this time. 

Did the distinguished Senator from 
New York wish to make a comment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague and I thank Senator WIL- 
LIaMs, who is the chairman of our com- 
mittee, for yielding. 

Mr. President, I am moved to say by 
what I have heard: O mom and pop 
stores, O farmers, what is committed 
in thy name? I do not think moms and 
pops like to see blood on the floor any 
more than owners of big businesses, nor 
do farmers. Farming happens to be one 
of the most hazardous occupations in 
this country. So, to invoke them, Mr. 
President, on a matter of this kind, 
which deals with what we will do with 
the bodies of our workers is a pretty 
tough business for me to swallow. 

Mr. President, Senator WiILLIAMs and 
I, as the chairman and ranking member 
of the Human Resources Committee, 
have always felt duty bound to oppose 
these arbitrary efforts to leave out people 
when it has absolutely nothing to do 
with the purpose of the law: to wit, to 
save the bodies and lives of workers. 

It is the same when they work for 
General Motors or when they work for 
an employer with 10 or less emplovees. 
It hurts just as much and is just as 
difficult for the family in either case. 


What are we trying to enforce? Safety 
standards, which have been neglected 
for years. Not only safety standards 
which deal with immediate injuries—a 
broken finger or broken arm—but safety 
standards which deal with the worker’s 
health. We are beginning to find out 
that industrial diseases develop over 
a long time, that there are such things 
as black lung and white lung and brown 
lung which destroy whole lives. We have 
a Federal compensation program for 
black lung which takes hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year because so many 
lives have been destroyed by working in 
coal mines. 


Mr. President, it is very interesting to 
me that equally conservative gentlemen 
who looked into this issue from the point 
of view of the worker—which is the 
main point of view and the reason for 
OSHA—came to very different conclu- 
sions from what my colleagues from 
Oklahoma and Idaho have come to. Here 
is a 1977 report submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the House of 
Representatives, in which the findings 
include the following, at page 47: 

Further exemptions under the Act by size 
of business would be contrary to the pur- 
pose of the Act and are not in the interest 
of small business. 
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Now, Mr. President, how many peo- 
ple are involved in this matter? Eleven 
million workers in 80 percent of the total 
establishments of the United States 
which employ less than 10 workers. That 
is 18 percent of the workers of the coun- 
try. Those are all bodies, Mr. President. 
They are not some abstract quantity. 

We have cut out recordkeeping for 
these people, we have eliminated farm- 
ers who employ less than 10. Now our 
colleague comes along and says, “I want 
to go one step farther; I want to elim- 
inate workers with a good track record, 
those who have an injury incidence rate 
of seven out of 100.” Mind you, that is 
each year, not an accumulative total. I 
do not consider 7 percent every year to 
be nonhazardous, Mr. President. 

There were some examples cited here 
of 2 percent or 3 percent in different 
service businesses. What the Senators 
want us to adopt is 7 percent. 

Second, Mr. President, this is a very 
cleverly drawn amendment, but it has 
not taken me in and I do not think it will 
the membership of the Senate. It says 
if the figures are not available, then 
every employer is exempt who has 10 or 
less employees in that category of busi- 
ness, which will take out 80 percent of 
all businesses. 

Why do I say that it is very clever? Be- 
cause there are no figures now. We, our- 
selves, in the appropriations bill, ex- 
empted these employers of 10 or less from 
keeping records. So we are going to have 
to install a new system, which will take 
at least a year or two, in order to find 
out whether the employer has this kind 
of an accident incidence rate. In the 
meantime, they are all exempt 

Mr. President, it seems to me this is 
a very callous way for us to proceed. I 
can understand it if we look at it through 
the wrong end of the telescope, which 
is the way those who favor this amend- 
ment seem to look at it, to wit, these are 
small employers and we do not want 
them bothered with OSHA regulations. 
But, it is my duty as a U.S. Senator, and 
I have as much small business in my 
State as anybody in this Chamber, prob- 
ably more, to look at it from the point 
of view of the worker whose body is being 
wracked and tortured by the incidence 
of injury. 

We have done our utmost to simplify 
recordkeeping, and recordkeeping has 
been eliminated for all practical purposes 
for these employers of under 10. We have 
now eliminated farmers by the Appro- 
priations Act. 

But, Mr. President, I cannot in con- 
science and morality agree with a prop- 
osition which will simply on a wholesale 
basis, eliminate these workers just be- 
cause they happen to work for small 
business. That does not in any way 
change the danger and damage to them. 

Yet this amendment is pressed now 
with what I consider to be very clever, 
but very easily ascertainable exemptions, 
which exempt them all, whether they 
have a good record or not, because there 
are no figures to substantiate the specific 
exemption the Senator wants to make. 
Therefore, he exempts them all, which in 
my judgment means a year or two. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator 
yield just on that point? 
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Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York and I ask that the time of my 
remarks be charged to me. 

I would say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator, who has stated that the amend- 
ment has been prepared in a very crafty 
way to exempt all the businesses so that 
the exemption of the more hazardous 
businesses would not be affected, that is 
not correct. 

This is from a report from OSHA, as 
follows: 

Congress defined, however, that funds may 
be used to require record keeping by small 
employers who have been prenotified of the 
inclusion in the annual survey. 


The information is available on the 
computer at the present time and all 
that needs to be done is to have the com- 
puter reprogramed. 

Also, I would point out that the de- 
partment has published figures for 1976, 
on December 1, 1977, showing that they 
can prepare these figures in 11 months. 

The purpose of requiring putting the 
pressure on the publication of these fig- 
ures is so that they will be available and 
will be produced within 11 months, 
which is possible to do and which they 
have done. 

So there is nothing crafty at all about 
the amendment. The amendment has an 
exemption which provides, I think, a 
very worthwhile incentive for a class of 
business to improve the safety and 
health record of that type business at no 
expense to the Federal Government, so 
that businesses can continue operating 
in a manner in which safety and health 
are given a very high priority. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
giving me this opportunity to comment 
at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me, Mr. Pres- 
ident, what has been commented on ex- 
actly proves my point. 

I am well aware of the fact that the 
regulations of OSHA deal with a small 
revolving sample of these firms. But that 
is not what the amendment says. 

The amendment says, and I will read 
it: 

The failure by the Secretary to provide the 
annual information necessary for the appli- 
cation of subsection (b)—shall cause the ex- 
emptions provided thereunder to apply to all 
persons with no more than 10 full-time 
employees. 


The Senator himself admits that the 
publication of figures which he now 
wants to stimulate by this amendment is 
11 months away. 

Finally, Mr. President, whose back is 
this coming out of, the employer, because 
of any money spent or time or trouble 
taken? No, it is coming right out of the 
back of the employee. It is his employer 
that will not be subject to the OSHA 
regulations and enabled to run any kind 
of shop he wants to. That is exactly why 
we passed the law, because we found that 
situation was untenable. 

For all of those reasons, Mr. President, 
because we do not have the facts, and 
that is admitted, so everybody is going 
to be exempt who employs 10 or less. 
This amendment just assaults my con- 
science and I believe it should assault 
the conscience of the whole Senate. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Will the Senator yield 
me 3 minutes? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. But before that, 
I want to compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho on his very well- 
thought out remarks which, obviously, 
show he has given this question and this 
problem a lot of thought and has given 
sufficient thought to it to provide the 
protection for the employees as well as 
protection for the employers. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

I rise again, Mr. President, because I 
have a conscience, too. 

I must take exception to the remarks 
of the senior Senator from New York 
when he implies that I do not regard 
blood on the floor of a small business as 
every bit as bad as blood on the floor of 
a large business. Well, what about blood 
on the floor of the family kitchen? 

Most of the accidents in this country 
occur in the home. If one were to use the 
logic employed by the Senator from New 
York, one would argue that it should be 
a Federal responsibility to establish safe- 
ty regulations for every home in this 
country, the most hazardous places of all, 
and bring in Federal inspectors to assess 
fines against the homeowners, the par- 
ents if you please, for their failure to 
establish sufficiently safe living condi- 
tions for their children. There is a point, 
Mr. President, beyond which Govern- 
ment should not try to go. 

Small businesses are usually family en- 
terprises, the extension of the family 
into the marketplace. The fatal flaw in 
OSHA is its attempt to reach all of them, 
extending the area of Government into 
everybody’s business, regardless of its 
size, and regardless of whether it is haz- 
ardous in character. That flaw cannot 
be corrected by amendments that lessen 
the reporting requirements on small bus- 
inesses or prohibit an immediate fine 
upon the discovery of some violation of 
the regulations. That defect can be cor- 
rected only by limiting the scope of the 
law itself, so that it can be administered 
fairly and enforced fairly. 

If the exemption made sense for the 
farmer, it makes sense for the small bus- 
inessman. For years I have said we 
should take OSHA off the backs of the 
farmers and the small businessmen of 
this country. Here is an opportunity to 
do it. 

You need not think that the courts are 
going to solve this problem for us. They 
have not and will not. You need not think 
that amendments relating to reporting 
requirements or limiting, in some way, 
the application of immediate fines, will 
take care of this problem. They will not, 
either. 

OSHA reaches out too far. That is the 
reason why it has been the object of so 
much resistance and resentment 
throughout this country. The only way 
to cure that defect is to enact the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents of the amendment have 9 min- 
utes remaining, and the opponents of 
the amendment have 15 minutes re- 
maining. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield myself 5 min- 
utes in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. President, we in the Senate are 
all members of the Committee of Over- 
sight on Occupational Safety and 
Health. We have become authorities and 
have spoken over the years to what we 
saw as the problems in the administra- 
tion of what all agreed was the worthy 
objective of trying to maximize safe and 
healthful conditions for the working 
people of this country. As a result of the 
committee of the whole Senate in over- 
sight on OSHA, many worthy things 
have happened, and this was noted by 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Under the present administration of 
the act, the agency, its director, and the 
Secretary of Labor, following instruc- 
tions of the President of the United 
States, have moved to simplify the im- 
plementation of that law in an effort to 
make requirements of employers under 
the law better understood. With this 
process there has been a clear direction 
to eliminate the frustraticns and the ag- 
gravations that have gotten to all of us, 
as well as nitpicking enforcement. 
These problems have been attacked by a 
very sensitive and wise administration. 

The new direction has been toward 
addressing major health, major safety 
problems, the big ones, and has been 
away from dwelling on the little and un- 
necessary areas that frustrated us all. 

So we have been moving in the right 
direction, and the Senator from Okla- 
homa has noted this in his letter and in 
his discussion here this morning. It 
seems to me that it would be unwise at 
this time to bring, through legislation, 
greater confusion to the bureaucracy, 
when an earnest effort is being made to 
make this most worthy law work in the 
interest of the working people to whom 
it is directed. 

So I oppose this action now, as did the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the manager of 
this bill. His record, of course, has been 
one of vigilance in oversight of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act. 

Mr. President, this unprinted, non- 
germane amendment would drastically 
alter the definition of “employer” in the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act, 
and would, with one stroke, deny the 
protections of that act to millions of 
workingmen and women. 

The full definition was well described 
by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, 80 percent or more than 
3,600,000 business enterprises, which are 
currently covered by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act employ 10 or 
fewer employees. These businesses em- 
ploy more than 11,700,000 workers. 
Under the terms of the Bartlett amend- 
ment every one of these 11,700,000 work- 
ing Americans could be denied the pro- 
tections of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. They would be denied much 
more than the regular inspections for 
compliance with standards. This amend- 
ment would deny these employees the 
opportunity even to make a complaint. 

Suppose an employer has a grain ele- 
vator in which there are nine employees, 
and that, under the double-digit stand- 
ard industrial code this is an area that 
is considered low risk. The employer is 
not covered, and even in the event of a 
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catastrophe the employees would have 
no recourse. Let us say nine are em- 
ployed and eight are killed in an explo- 
sion. The one who remains could not 
even make a complaint for an inspection, 
under this amendment. OSHA could not 
even investigate this disaster. 

To take those employees out from 
under any protection at all, I believe, 
would bring a very unfair and harsh re- 
sult to millions upon millions of em- 
ployees. 

This drastic and extremist amendment 
radically alters the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act, without the benefit of 
a hearing, without the benefit of con- 
sideration by the committee of jurisdic- 
tion and without the benefit of testi- 
mony from those who would be affected. 

Clearly, any such revision to our na- 
tional commitment to the safety and 
health of workers deserves to be care- 
fully considered by the Committee on 
Human Resources, the committee with 
jurisdiction over this program. Yet, no 
such proposal has ever been introduced 
in the form of a bill for appropriate con- 
gressional consideration. 

Instead, the Senator from Oklahoma 
asks us to consider this drastic change 
in our national workplace safety and 
health program on the basis of a non- 
germane amendment to a totally un- 
related bill—an amendment which has 
not even been printed and made avail- 
able to the Senate. 

The product of this haste is an ill- 
considered and ill-conceived proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. President, if the intention of the 
Senator from Oklahoma is to eliminate 
from the coverage of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act small employers 
who maintain safe and healthful work- 
ing conditions, this amendment fails to 
achieve that objective. 

Instead, the Bartlett amendment will 
eliminate from coverage all small em- 
ployers, both the safe and the unsafe, 
who are within generally low-risk in- 
dustries. By the same token, this amend- 
ment would not exempt from coverage 
those small employers who have safe 
and healthful working conditions, if 
those employers are part of a generally 
high-risk industry. 

In other words the Bartlett amend- 
ment throws out the baby with the bath 
water. 

The Bartlett amendment relies solely 
on the injury/illness rate of employers 
in the broad two-digit standard indus- 
trial codes. These two-digit standard in- 
dustrial codes (called SIC’s) are 
extremely broad classifications. For ex- 
ample, a single two-digit SIC includes 
such hazardous operations as the milling 
of flour and other grains, and such 
seemingly innocuous operations as the 
baking of bread. 

These are all lumped together under 
the broad category of a single two digit 
standard industrial code and it fails to 
reach the unsafe employer even though 
this is what the Senator from Oklahoma 
has described as his objective in the 
amendment. 

Under this approach, the bad are 
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swept out with the good, and the good 
are kept in with the bad. 

At the same time, this blanket exemp- 
tion would continue to subject small em- 
ployers to inspection under the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act, even if 
they operated safe and healthful work- 
places, if their fellow businesmen in the 
same industry failed to meet similar high 
standards. 

This amendment is, therefore, patently 
unfair to small businesses and shows the 
dangers which arise when we consider 
such amendments piecemeal, without 
the benefit of hearings and thoughtful 
committee deliberations. It says to the 
small employer in a highly hazardous 
industry that “your efforts to create a 
safe and healthful workplace will not 
enable you to get out from under the 
act’s requirements.” 

At the same time, it encourages the 
law violator to continue his violations if 
all other employers in his industry man- 
age to maintain safe workplaces. 

Mr. President, while this amendment 
has not been considered by any commit- 
tee of the Senate with jurisdiction, the 
question of the impact of OSHA on small 
business has been the subject of close 
scrutiny by the House Committee on 
Small Business. That committee's find- 
ings and conclusions were the subject of 
a report issued on October 26, 1977. 

The contents of that report, and the 
recommendations are pertinent to this 
debate. And some of the findings of the 
report have been referred to by the Sen- 
ator from New York, so I will not re- 
peat all of that. 

The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness indicates that the solution offered 
by the Bartlett amendment was rejected 
by all of the leading spokesmen on this 
issue including every representative of 
small business who testified. 

In discussing the question of exemp- 
tions for small businesses, it is interest- 
ing that the report of the House Small 
Business Committee states: 

Every business association representing 
small businessmen testified at hearings 
against expanding present exemptions * * * 


If there is anything of importance to 
any segment of our economy they cer- 
tainly know their way here to the Con- 
gress to let their viewpoint be known. If 
they supported this kind of exemption 
they would have been able to find the 
House Committee on Smal. Business. 

The House of Representatives com- 
mittee that did consider this matter has 
found and reported that small business- 
men testified at hearings against ex- 
panding present exemptions. 

The reasons, related by the committee's 
report included fears that such exemp- 
tions would disadvantage large employ- 
ers, a belief that safety and health prob- 
lems would arise at sites where both 
small and larger employers were in busi- 
ness, and charges that small firms were 
generally less safe. 

The report says: 

In addition, each of these associations rep- 
resenting small businesses at the hearing ex- 
pressed concern for the safety, health and 
welfare of employees of small businesses ex- 
empted from the act, generally supporting 
the equal right to these employees to protec- 
tion under the act. 
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This point has been made by the Sen- 
ator from New York. It should be reem- 
phasized. An employee whose job is with 
an employer of 10 or less has absolutely 
every expectation that he will be treated 
equally under the law, and this exemp- 
tion would remove those employees from 
the protections. Even the small business 
community has recognized this and tes- 
tified to that effect. 

We have gone far enough in exemp- 
tions. Now let us stay on the course we 
are on, and that is to insure that this 
OSHA Administration does continue its 
direction toward going after the serious 
problems of health and major problems 
of safety and continues its course of sim- 
plifying regulations so that there will be 
a greater probability of compliance with 
those regulations. 

The report of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee made the following find- 
ings with respect to the question of ex- 
emption from the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act for small businesses: 

1. There are in existence unsafe, unhealth- 
ful, and even dangerous working conditions 
in some small businesses across the country; 

2. Small businessmen themselves are many 
times exposed to hazards in the workplace, as 
are their employees, friends, and even mem- 


bers of their family, and are in need of pro- 
tection from the act; 


8. Further exemptions under the act by 
size of business would be contrary to the 
purpose of the act, and are not in the inter- 
est of small business. 

4. Fewer small businesses are in high risk 
industries than large businesses; 

5. The shift in priorities by OSHA toward 
more serious hazards in the workplace pro- 
vides protection of the act to small business- 
men and their employees, while at the same 
time alleviating burdens of the act from em- 
ployers in low risk businesses; 

6. The proposed shift in priorities by 
OSHA accomplishes for small business what 
exemptions under the act by size of business 
proposed to accomplish in a less constructive 
manner. 


The Small Business Committee of the 
House did not recommend an exemption 
for small businesses, but rather, recom- 
mended that OSHA assign high priority 
to the shift in resources away from low- 
risk businesses toward higher risk busi- 
nesses, and monitor its field operations 
to ascertain that such shift is actually 
taking place. 

Mr. President, that is precisely what 
OSHA has been in the process of doing 
under the stewardship of Secretary of 
Labor Marshall and Assistant Secretary 
Bingham. OSHA now assigns 95 percent 
of its enforcement effort to high-risk in- 
dustries. OSHA is now in the process of 
eliminating nit-picking standards which 
are not calculated to improve workplace 
health and safety. OSHA is now promul- 
gating new standards which address only 
the most serious safety and health prob- 
lems and it has encouraged the develop- 
ment of consultation services for small 
business enterprises to better enable 
them to understand and meet their obli- 
gations under the act. 

Mr. President, this is the solution to 
the OSHA/small business “problem” 
which the House Committee on Small 
Business has recommended—not a4 
blanket exemption from the Occupation- 
al Safety and Health Act. 
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This amendment is ill considered, ill- 
conceived, and ill-timed. It does not help 
small business nor does it address their 
problems. It is contrary to the desires of 
every representative of small business 
who testified before the House committee 
matter. 

For all these reasons, I urge the Sen- 
ate to reject the Bartlett amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand I have 9 minutes remaining, 
and I yield up to 8 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I ask if I may be per- 
mitted to join him as a cosponsor of this 
amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am very honored, 
and ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I would 
like to say a few words in support of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma which would exempt from 
OSHA regulations any small business 
employing 10 or less full-time employees. 
It is my understanding that this amend- 
ment would not exempt those small busi- 
nesses which come under the definition 
of hazardous occupations. 

OSHA has made some great strides 
forward this year in working to eliminate 
past mistakes. It has been well recog- 
nized that overregulation can be detri- 
mental to business and industry. There- 
fore OSHA has taken it upon itself to 
overturn a number of meaningless regu- 
lations and is beginning to concentrate 
on the important areas of industry 
which are in need of stronger safety and 
health standards. The Supreme Court 
also added another fiy to OSHA’s oint- 
ment by ruling that search warrants are 
needed by OSHA investigators before 
entering and inspecting a private busi- 
ness or industry for violations. All these 
modifications are helpful to correct the 
indiscretions that have occurred since 
OSHA's modest beginnings in 1970 with 
the adoption of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. 

Today in the Senate, however, we can 
correct what is considered by many the 
greatest inequity of all. Small businesses 
employing 10 or less employees cannot 
cope with the mountains of OSHA rules 
and regulations. Removing them from 
this requirement would truly be a stimu- 
lus to small businesses throughout the 
country. With the adoption of this 
amendment we could finally begin to 
make some difference to those persons 
who have been greatly affected and 
burdened by OSHA for the past 8 years 
and least able to cope with the regula- 
tions. Small businesses are the backbone 
of this country and we, in the Federal 
Government have managed to limit their 
productivity and adversely affect their 
profits and losses while inundating them 
daily with meaningless forms and regu- 
lations. 

As an opponent of overregulation by 
the Federal Government, I urge my col- 
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leagues to support the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma’s amendment and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Wilson S. John- 
son, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, addressed 
to the Senator from Oklahoma, Senator 
BARTLETT, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
August 2, 1978. 
Hon. DEWEY BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: The National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business (NFIB), 
which represents over 530,000 small and in- 
dependent member firms, fully supports your 
amendment to H.R. 11445, to provide an ex- 
emption from OSHA requirements and regu- 
lations for businesses classified under Bureau 
of Labor Statistics standards as low-risk in- 
dustries, and which employ ten or fewer full 
time employees. 

Small businesses desperately need this 
amendment. Small business owners are often 
easy targets for the inspectors in States, be- 
cause they are not fully aware of or under- 
stand the regulations. They usually cannot 
afford to retain lawyers and safety consult- 
ants to plan a compliance program. Fur- 
thermore they do not have the resources or 
fortitude to contest a charge made by &a 
monolithic federal agency. Finally, a fine im- 
posed by OSHA has a much more serious 
impact on the balance sheet of a marginal 
small business than it does on a larger busi- 
ness which is better able to afford the assess- 
ment as a cost of business. 

Your amendment would go a long way to- 
ward moderating these problems and yet pre- 
serve the OSHA mandate over all businesses 
which are regarded as serious risk workplaces 
by the Department of Labor. It is a proposal 
which are regarded as serious risk workplaces 
of the nation’s small businesses. NFIB strong- 
ly urges the Senate to endorse this amend- 
ment. It is a common sense solution to a 
problem which has been out of hand for 
too long. 

Yours very truly, 
WILSON S. JOHNSON, 
President. 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, the let- 
ter to Senator BartLetr from Wilson S. 
Johnson of the NFIB is printed in the 
Record with the idea in mind that the 
NFIB strongly supports the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 
In fact, there is a statement contained in 
the letter saying that “small businesses 
desperately need this amendment.” 

So it is not true that all trade associa- 
tions and small business associations do 
not support this amendment. To the con- 
trary, the largest of them does support it. 

Mr. President, we are in the process of 
trying to codify existing administration, 
congressional, and OSHA policy. If the 
policy of excluding small businesses by 
OSHA now exists and if it is the policy 
of OSHA, why is it stated by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, the 
Senator from New Jersey, and others, 
that this amendment represents a threat 
to the American working man and the 
small business community? 

Are they saying that the manner and 
means by which this policy is already 
administered is a failure, is failing, and 
is in fact representing a threat? Surely 
no one is accusing this administration of 
@ lack of care and concern for the work- 
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ers in the small business arena. To the 
contrary, Dr. Bingham and President 
Carter have recognized that there was a 
problem and they have moved to simplify 
it and to humanize the administration 
of OSHA. 

But President Carter is a mortal and 
Dr. Bingham is a mortal, and so is any- 
one likely to succeed them a mortal, and 
mortals could change and they could go 
back to the harsh and inconsequential 
administration of OSHA that has oc- 
cured in the past. 

I am reminded of the advice once 
given to Ulysses, “Equinus ne crede”— 
put not your trust in a horse. I would 
just try to paraphrase that and say “bu- 
reaucratus ne crede”—put not your trust 
in a bureaucrat, because nothing pleases 
@ bureaucrat more than to produce 
statistics and statistics frequently do not 
produce results in safety. 

I would say that almost without excep- 
tion it is in the interest of a bureaucrat 
to produce numbers of inspections, be- 
cause these statistics show that they 
have been busy, regardless of whether or 
not safety in the American working place 
has been achieved. 

The Senator from Idaho pointed out 
something which I think is true, that this 
would provide more safety not less in the 
American working place by freeing the 
inspection force that is available to 
OSHA to visit the places of business and 
inspect the working places that are most 
hazardous in this country. I see no vio- 
lence in the amendment by the Senator 
from Oklahoma to this concept. Indeed, 
he selects out those businesses which do 
have a record of hazardous employment 
for a specific treatment under the act 
and specifies that they remain that way. 

I also point out that inflation in 
America is at least in part caused by the 
nonproductive requirements of Govern- 
ment, that in which only cost and no 
benefit is achieved. 

The Senator from New Jersey sug- 
gested that 11 million Americans would 
suddenly become uncovered from the 
protection of this law. I see absolutely 
nothing in here that would do that. 

He said there had been no hearings. 
Yet the Senator from Idaho has sug- 
gested that we cannot get an OSHA act 
on the floor for consideration. 

The Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from New York, Members have a 
long record of care and concern for the 
American workingman, nevertheless 
they refused to allow this to come to the 
floor, with the Senate having a chance 
to work its will and to take care of the 
problems that have existed in the coun- 
try since the inception of the act. 

It is unfair to small business, is the 
claim of the distinguished chairman 
of the Human Resources Committee. I 
wonder if small business in America can 
suddenly breathe a sigh of relief that at 
last that committee has the interests 
of small business at heart? Surely they 
would hope so. But what, I ask, is more 
conservative than the incentives that 
are built into the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma to produce a 
safe working place and to exempt one- 
self from the heavy hand of bureaucracy? 

The Senator from New York would 
have it believed and would have the 
Senate believe that anybody who sup- 
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ports the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma is a crude, conscience- 
less, fang-developed human being who 
has no interest in the safety of the 
American workingman. 

I ask you if that is a fair concept, and 
I ask you if that is not an overstate- 
ment of the facts. 

He suggested that this was an arbitrary 
exemption. How is it arbitrary? Are they 
saying that Dr. Bingham’s and President 
Carter’s present administration of the 
act is arbitrary? I think not. Yet that is 
exactly what this attempts to do, to 
codify existing policy. 

The Senator from New York distorted 
again when he talked about coal mines, 
being considered an occupation of safety. 
Coal mines would be covered if their rec- 
ord was in violation of the statistics re- 
quired in this act. How can that be that 
these distortions come and we are accused 
somehow or other of having no con- 
science? 

Then the Senator from New York says 
that we have done our utmost to take 
care of the problems created by the ad- 
ministration of OSHA in the past and 
in the present. Have we indeed done our 
utmost? Or is this amendment not one 
more step that would put into a common- 
sense perspective the administration of a 
law whose ideals were good but whose 
practice has been to the detriment of 
American working men and women all 
over the country? 

If, as the Senator from New York says, 
there is no standard and it has been the 
practice, whom are we to blame? 

I would ask one last rhetorical ques- 
tion: What hurts a worker more, a maxi- 
mally safe job as described by this 
amendment or no job at all, because the 
business in which he works has been shut 
down by the inability to maintain their 
economic position in that workingplace? 

So, my friend from Oklahoma, I offer 
the Senator my congratulations. I trust 
our amendment will be agreed to. I yield 
the floor back to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hopces) . The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Chair how much time does 
the Senator from Oklahoma have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How much time does 
the other side have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
other side has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I will 
withhold my 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
would use my 1 minute. I ask unanimous 
consent that Senator BAKER and Sen- 
ator Doe be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The only genuine 
argument that has been made against 
the amendment that I have noticed is 
that Dr. Bingham is moving in the right 
direction. We readily admit that. We 


compliment her and the administration 
for what they are doing. 
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But the point is, as the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming said, that what 
we are doing here is codifying that move- 
ment in the right direction of the ad- 
ministration and OSHA policy, but we 
are also setting into the law the con- 
gressional position as well, which is not 
apparent at this time. 

The amendment protects the worker in 

a small business of 10 or less by exempt- 
ing from the amendment those workers 
who are engaged in dangerous occupa- 
tions. In fact, we go beyond what is con- 
sidered as the breaking point of 9 per- 
cent to a figure of 7 percent in order to 
be certain we are providing this protec- 
tion to the worker. Then we are pro- 
viding, we are codifying into law what 
is the policy of the administration, 
OSHA and, we hope, Congress. 
@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT) is 
very much in line with the new attitude 
we have been hearing about from the 
Secretary of Labor and the OSHA Ad- 
ministrator, which indicates they will 
stop wasting time and resources in polic- 
ing small businesses which are known to 
have the least number of hazards in 
their workplace. 

Mr. President, the small businesses 
that would benefit from this amendment 
would be those primarily in the whole- 
sale and retail trade, finance, insurance, 
real estate, and service industries. This 
work force represents less than 15 per- 
cent of the total number of people work- 
ing, furthermore, these small businesses 
have an accident rate of less than three 
per 100 full-time workers. 

GOOD INTENTIONS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


While OSHA, in recent years, has at- 
tempted to shift priorities to more seri- 
ous hazards, it appears this new attitude 
is not shared by all OSHA employees. 

In the past 6 years of OSHA’s exist- 
ence (through July 1977), agency of- 
ficers found 1,357,360 violations; of these 
37,368 violations (2.8 percent) were 
serious, and 1,319,592 violations (97.2 
percent) were nonserious. 

It is clear Mr. President, that OSHA’s 
compliance efforts continue to be almost 
totally devoted to the inspection, cita- 
tion, and fining of non-serious matters. 

FOCUS ON SERIOUS VIOLATIONS 


Mr. President, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act was passed nearly 8 
years ago to control human death, in- 
jury, and illness in the workplace. I sup- 
port this concept .. . very strongly. I 
believe OSHA has the potential of insur- 
ing that America’s working places are 
as safe and as healthful as possible. 
However, I firmly believe we need to 
bring some commonsense into the im- 
plementation of this program. Very 
simply, OSHA needs to stop wasting time 
and money on nonserious violations 
and concentrate more on addressing and 
eliminating the most serious dangers to 
human life in high-risk workplaces. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment.@ 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, it came as 
some surprise to me to come across an 
editorial in Small Business Magazine, in 
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the April-May 1978 edition, treating the 
subject of OSHA and its impact on small 
business. The rather unique finding of 
the investigation conducted by Small 
Business Magazine and the very inter- 
esting opinion of the editors of Small 
Business Magazine, in fact supports the 
proposition that OSHA has been no more 
onerous, indeed apparently not at all 
onerous, on small business. 

Indeed, the editors of the magazine 
were unable to find even one instance of 
harassment of small business. They were 
unable to find even one instance of an 
insensitive Federal bureaucrat enforcing 
a ridiculous regulation. That is not to 
say it might not have occurred at some 
previous time. 

Mr. President, because of the general 
interest there is in the Bartlett amend- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent for the 
full text of this editorial to be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoMMENT 

Our treatment of the OSHA controversy 
map surprise some of you who are undoubt- 
edly among the small business people who 
have nothing good to say about the agency. 
In fact, we were mildly surprised ourselves 
at what our OSHA research turned up (and 
what it failed to turn up). Admittedly, small 
business people have been cited for viola- 
tions of some of OSHA's more absurd regu- 
lations and the arrogant manner in which 
some of the inspections were carried out only 
added insult to injury. When we set out to 
do a feature story on OSHA we expected to 
find all sorts of juicy examples of small 
businesses victimized by knee-jerk enforce- 
ment of petty rules. As far as we can tell, 
however, OSHA's actual impact on small 
business has been much less catastrophic 
than many people feared it would be. We 
were unable to come up with an example of 
a small business that had been forced to 
close its doors because of OSHA require- 
ments and apparently we are not the only 
ones who have had difficulty documenting 
such complaints. 

In 1976 Senator John Durkin (D-N.H.) 
conducted public hearings in Manchester in 
order to get small business people's reactions 
to OSHA. Several of the business owners at 
the hearing admitted that their anti-OSHA 
bias was based more on hearsay than on their 
own direct dealings with OSHA inspectors. 
And many of those whose businesses had been 
inspected, conceded that their fear of OSHA 
turned out to be premature. One man de- 
scribed his inspection as “no worse than go- 
ing to the dentist.” In fact, many witnesses 
added that the inspections of their plants 
and shops actually resulted in improved 
working conditions, fewer job-related acci- 
dents and some money-saving recommenda- 
tions. 

The closest thing to a complaint was the 
criticism that OSHA’s book of safety regula- 
tions was too long, complex and open to 
interpretation. Some people also said that 
they thought the system of levying immedi- 
ate fines for safety code violations was unfair 
and that warnings should be issued first. 

Congressman Edward Pattison made a sim- 
ilar attempt to evaluate OSHA's adverse ef- 
fects on small businesses. After receiving a 
number of complaints from his constituents, 
Pattison decided to sample the opinion of 
employers in his district by sending a ques- 
tionnaire on OSHA to 2,000 of them. He noted 
that “the 17 percent response rate demon- 
strates the high degree of interest that em- 
ployers have in OSHA.” Many of those who 
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responded included lengthy comments on 
their experiences with OSHA and construc- 
tive suggestions for improving the agency's 
effectiveness. 

The results of the poll showed that busi- 
ness people were dissatisfied with the quality 
of OSHA standards, the “capricious” and in- 
consistent enforcement of the standards, the 
expense of compliance and a general feel- 
ing that OSHA is “out to hurt” and not help 
business people. Even so, it is interesting to 
note that when Pattison broke the answers 
down according to those who had been in- 
spected and those who hadn't, the people 
who had already undergone an OSHA inspec- 
tion had a significantly more favorable view 
of the agency and its regulations than those 
who had not dealt directly with an inspector. 

What we've learned in preparing this issue 
made us think that your worries about being 
irreparably set back by an OSHA inspection 
are probably exaggerated. On the other hand, 
if your firsthand experience convinces you 
there's a side to OSHA that we've missed, 
please don’t hesitate to set us straight. We 
welcome your comments. 

Speaking of comments, we are very pleased 
with the large response to our feedback page 
in the December/January issue: Tell Us 
Where It Hurts . . . (Look for another one 
in our next issue!) 

According to our responses, taxes and gov- 
ernment regulation are hurting you and your 
fellow small business people the most. En- 
ergy costs, personnel problems and lack of 
business know-how were next in order. Many 
added comments and some decided to elabo- 
rate in a letter. 

We decided to try the feedback card be- 
cause we know your time is at a premium 
and we thought it would be a convenient way 
for you to let us know what you think. At 
the same time, we also welcome letters to the 
editor. So, if you do have an idea or problem 
that may be of interest to the rest of our 
readers, or if you want to comment on what 
you've read in the magazine, drop us a line. 
We'll be glad to publish your opinions and 
observations. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

I move to lay the amendment on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator now seeking the yeas and nays 
on the motion to table? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, would 
the Senator withhold that until I can 
get the yeas and nays on an up and down 
vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the yeas and nays on an up and 
down vote. It was just ordered. 

Now, the Senator makes a motion to 
table. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 


The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), and 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. STONE) 
are necessarily absent. 


I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON) would vote “yea.” 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. STONE), are 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) 
is necessarily absent. 


The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 274 Leg.] 
YEAS—42 


Hathaway 
Brooke Heinz 
Burdick Huddleston 
Byrd, Robert C. Humphrey 
Case Jackson 
Chafee Javits 
Clark Kennedy 
Cranston Leahy 
Culver Magnuson 
Durkin Mathias 
Eagleton Matsunaga 
Ford McGovern 
Glenn Meicher 
Gravel Metzenbaum 
Hatfield, Moynihan 
Paul G. Muskie 


NAYS—51 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Hodges 
Hollings 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
McClure 
McIntyre 
Morgan 


NOT VOTING—7 


Inouye Stone 
Johnston 
Packwood 


Nelson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Schweiker 
Stafford 
Talmadge 
Wiliams 


Bayh 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bumpers 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 
Eastland 


Nunn 
Pearson 
Randolph 
Roth 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Haskell 

So the motion to lay on the table was 
rejected. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
to lay on the table was rejected. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on the amendment? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That is correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the yeas and nays 
be vitiated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1562 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question now recurs on amend- 
ment No. 1562 previously proposed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, after we 
laid aside my amendment that would re- 
quire the SBA Advocate'’s Office to co- 
ordinate all.economic research, I spoke 
with the SBA Administrator who assures 
me that it is his intention that the SBA 
Advocate will coordinate and direct all 
research functions within the agency. 
That being the case, I believe it is appro- 
priate that we adopt this amendment. 

The entire thrust of title I of H.R. 
11445 is to give explicit direction to the 
Admisistrator as to how he is to manage 
the expenditure of funds for all man- 
agement assistance, procurement assist- 
ance and advocacy, and economic re- 
search activities. The purpose of these 
directives is to make certain that these 
nonlending functions receive more em- 
phasis and be made more effective and 
efficient. There is no question that these 
line-item authorizations restrict the Ad- 
ministrator’s flexibility. The problem to 
date is that past Administrators have 
had too much discretion and the non- 
lending activities have not been effec- 
tively administered. My amendment as- 
sures that there is no dilution or duplica- 
tion of the research efforts within the 
agency. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is all time yielded back? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time has been yielded back. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
wonder if we might have a voice vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Maine has 
two amendments and that he will ask 
for a rolicall on one. I am assuming 
that that will occur within 15 or 20 
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minutes. I am not aware of any other 
amendments. Is the distinguished mi- 
nority manager of the bill aware of any 
amendments on his side? 

Mr. WEICKER. I am not aware of 
any amendment except those worked 
out already. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the Senator yield 
briefly? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I just want to indicate 
that I may have an amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. We hope that there 
will be a rollcall within 15 or 20 minutes 
and, if there are any amendments, I 
hope that they will be brought up by 
that time. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1565 


(Purpose: To amend the fiscal year 1979 au- 
thorization levels for SBA) 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in be- 
half of myself and Senator BELLMon, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) for 
himself and Mr. BELLMON, proposes an un- 
printed amendment No. 1565. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 26, strike line 18 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: $50,000,000, in 
direct and immediate". 


On page 26, strike line 19 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “and $4,000,000,000 in 
deferred”. 


On page 26, line 23, strike the figure 
“$33,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure "$16,000,000". 

On page 26, line 24, strike the figure “$22,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof the figure 
"$6,000,000". 

On page 27, line 2, strike the figure 
"$66,000,000" and insert in Meu thereof the 
figure "$64,000,000". 

On page 27, line 3, strike the figure “$89,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figure 
“$64,000,000”. 

On page 27, line 6, strike the figure $49,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof the figure 
“845,000,000”. 

On page 27, line 14, strike the figure 
“$198,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure ‘'$125,000,000". 

On page 27, strike line 23 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “loans and loan guar- 
antees”’. 

On page 28, line 10, strike the figure “$2,- 
294,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure "$1,735,280.000". 

On page 28, line 12, strike the figure 
“$879,500,000" and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “$368,780,000"'. 

On page 28, line 14, strike the figure “$72,- 
100,000” and insert in lieu thereof the fig- 
ure $43,000,000". 

On page 28, line 16, strike the figure ‘'$4,- 
400,000" and insert in lieu thereof the figure 
**$4,000,000". 
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On page 28, line 21, strike the figure 
“$223,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “$200,000,000"’. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered by my good friend 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN) and me. 
It will reduce the authorizations for SBA 
business loans to the levels included in 
the Senate-reported State-Justice ap- 
propriation bill, H.R. 12934. 


I want to emphasize that I do not offer 
this amendment as an endorsement of 
those appropriation levels. In fact, I am 
troubled by some of them, although in 
total, they are consistent with the first 
budget resolution. For example, I note 
that the appropriations bill would pro- 
vide a substantial increase in loan guar- 
antees above the levels requested by the 
President. Yet, I am convinced that the 
Congress should be very reluctant to ex- 
pand loan guarantees in such a manner 
until we have adequate means to review 
and control guarantee programs and to 
judge their impact on the economy. 

Mr. President, the authorizations in 
the bill now before us are far too high. 
They are considerably above the appro- 
priations provided in the Senate version 
of the State-Justice appropriation bill. 
If these authorizations were fully funded 
in later supplementals, the spending tar- 
gets for the first budget resolution would 
be greatly exceeded. Therefore, I propose 
this amendment in order to place a firm 
cap on SBA spending in fiscal 1979. This 
is the only sure way I know to pro- 
tect congressionally approved spending 
targets. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to be able 
to say that the distinguished floor man- 
ager of the bill has agreed to accept this 
amendment. I thank him for his under- 
standing and assistance in protecting the 
budget resolution targets. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, when 
establishing amended fiscal year 1979 
authorization levels for SBA, the Small 
Business Committee provided for a 15- 
percent appropriated reserve for SBA’s 
loan guarantee programs. The loan pro- 
gram ceiling levels provided in H.R. 
11445, account for several hundred mil- 
lion dollars in authorized budget author- 
ity for SBA. 

The Senate Budget Committee and the 
administration changed to a different ac- 
counting procedure whereby only 1.5 per- 
cent of new guaranteed loans is reserved 
for bad debts, or, that is, those loans that 
SBA will have to purchase under its 
guarantee authority. The committee is 
prepared to accept the Budget Commit- 
tee’s amendment to lower SBA’s authori- 
zation levels. But we do so with the un- 
derstanding that next year SBA’s au- 
thorization will have to be substantially 
increased without taking into account 
any increase in SBA’s loan level activity. 
The reason is that SBA will have to pur- 
chase a much larger percentage of out- 
standing loans made in fiscal year 1979 
as most losses historically occur in the 
second and third years of the life of the 
loan. 

The record should be made clear that 
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the committee believes it is more pru- 
dent to budget for all anticipated losses 
at the outset rather than appropriate 
for actual outlays for each fiscal year 
Reduction of this year’s authorization 
gives the false impression that there has 
been a cost savings when in reality those 
costs will have to be picked up in future 
years. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I gather 
that the managers of the bill are pre- 
pared to accept this amendment and I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, we are 
prepared to accept the amendment. I 
have discussed the amendment with the 
Senator from Maine. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is all time yielded back? All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1566 
(Purpose: To make the interest rate on all 
disaster loans equal to the cost of money 
to the government) 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I send 
another amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Musxre) for 


himself and Mr. BELLMon, proposes unprint- 
ed amendment No. 1566. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 32, line 23, strike all through page 
33, line 5 and redesignate sections 112 


through 117 as sections 111 through 116, re- 
spectively. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this also with Senator NEL- 
son. It is an amendment I offer in be- 
half of myself and Senator BELLMON. It 
may prove to be somewhat more contro- 
versial than the other, but I think it is 
a serious and important amendment. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment at this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there a sufficient second? There 
is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, H.R. 
11445, the bill now before the Senate is 
intended to substantially increase the 
attention and assistance given to small 
business by the Federal Government. 

With the distinguished Senators on 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
I share a strong interest in the future of 
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small businesses in this Nation. I am 
convinced that the strength of small 
business is necessary to a vibrant, re- 
sponsive, and inovative national econ- 
omy. Small business is especially im- 
portant to my own State of Maine, so, 
over the years, I have become very aware 
of the special problems facing an owner 
of a small business and those who have 
jobs in a small business. I believe there 
is a need for effective Federal action to 
help small businesses overcome the 
handicaps placed upon them in the mod- 
ern economy. 

I see no reason to differ on the ob- 
jectives of strengthening small business. 
However, Mr. President, I am offering 
two amendments that would reduce the 
potential budgetary impact of this bill 
and therefore improve it. 

The amendment now before us would 
strike the provision that continues Fed- 
eral interest subsidies on physical dis- 
aster loans. For fiscal 1979, the bill would 
set interest rates for damage to homes 
or personal property at only 1 percent 
for the first $10,000, and 3 percent for 
the next $30,000. It would also restrict 
rates on loans for losses to business 
property from rising above 5 percent 
for the first $250,000. 

Mr. President, low interest rates for 
SBA and Farmers Home disaster loans 
were enacted on an emergency, tempo- 
rary basis less than a year ago. About 
that time, crop losses were made eligible 
for SBA as well as Farmers Home dis- 
aster loans. In the intervening months, 
we took note of these figures: total dis- 
aster loan volume under these two agen- 
cies shot up from an average annual level 
of $0.9 billion to an expected level in 
fiscal 1978 of $5.8 billion. more than a 
sixfold increase. 

That increase was caused partly by a 
severe drought. But the Nation has had 
other severe droughts and other bad dis- 
aster years without a similar increase in 
Federal activity. A major cause of the 
high loan demand in 1978 was the overly 
generous interest rate subsidies. Deep 
subsidies create strong incentives for 
those eligible borrowers who ordinarily 
use credit to shift as much of their bor- 
rowing as possible from private lending 
sources to the Federal Government. The 
deeper the subsidy, the greater the in- 
centive for program abuse. 

Mr. President, while actual appropria- 
tions for this program depend primarily 
upon the incidence and severity of new 
disasters, deep interest subsidies, such as 
would be continued by H.R. 11445, tend 
to boost spending and therefore in- 
crease the risk that Congressional 
Budget targets will be exceeded. For ex- 
ample, the Congressional Budget Office 
estimates that even if fiscal 1979 proves 
to be just an average year for disasters, 
the continuation of disaster loan interest 
subsidies would cause the first budget 
resolution’s spending targets for disaster 
relief and insurance to be exceeded by 
roughly $0.3 billion in budget authority 
and outlays. 

However, if fiscal 1979 is another high 
disaster year like fiscal 1978, then this 
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would again be a budget busting program 
with much higher levels of budget au- 
thority and outlays. The runaway costs 
of disaster loans during fiscal 1978 should 
cause us to be extremely careful with 
new legislation affecting this program. 

With market interest rates at their 
current levels, enactment of the SBA 
bill’s disaster loan provisions would pro- 
vide eligible borrowers with benefits that 
are extremely high in comparison with 
traditional Federal disaster loan policy. 
Yet, I remind the Senate that under the 
traditional policy which my amendment 
would reestablish, with interest rates set 
at the Government’s cost of borrowing, 
the Government was already providing 
substantial benefits to disaster victims. 
With interest rates at the Government’s 
cost of borrowing, however, program ac- 
tivity could be held to reasonable and fis- 
cally responsible levels. 

In addition, Mr. President, we must 
keep in mind that disaster loan interest 
subsidies are not free. They must be 
borne directly by the taxpayers. For ex- 
ample, it is estimated that the disaster 
loans granted in fiscal 1978 alone will re- 
quire subsidies totaling about $1.4 billion, 
or $0.2 billion each year for at least the 
next 7 years. I do not believe the taxpay- 
ers should be expected to continue bear- 
ing such unreasonably high costs. 

Mr. President, I am sure no one in this 
Chamber would argue against providing 
Federal assistance to help needy victims 
recover from the effects of unforeseeable 
natural disasters. However, I am con- 
vinced that deeply subsidized interest 
rates are precisely the wrong way to 
offer that aid. Further, there is a viable 
alternative. 

I understand that the administration 
is proposing adoption of a policy in which 
SBA and Farmers Home Disaster Loans 
would carry comparable terms, and only 
Farmers Home would make loans for 
crop damage, Under the administration’s 
proposal, loans to repair or replace dam- 
aged homes or personal property would 
be made at 5 percent with no “credit 
elsewhere” test. Loans for income pro- 
ducing property would be made only to 
borrowers who do not have access to 
credit elsewhere, and they would be made 
at a rate equal to the Government’s own 
cost of money, That proposal would treat 
all disaster victims equally. The proposal, 
it seems to me, is reasonable and should 
hold the costs of the disaster loan pro- 
grams to levels which can be accommo- 
dated by the budget resolution targets. 

Until a full review and revision of dis- 
aster loan programs can be completed 
along the lines proposed by the adminis- 
tration, I believe we should allow the 
interest rates on SBA disaster loans to 
revert to the Government’s average bor- 
rowing costs, the policy in effect prior to 
last August. Under existing law, that will 
occur at the start of fiscal 1979. 

The amendment which I offered, which 
is pending, would simply permit that to 
happen. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
amendment with the distinguished chair- 
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man of the Small Business Committee 
(Mr. Netson) and I hope it will be pos- 
sible for him to accept it. 


Mr. BELLMON, Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes, I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my colleague Senator Muskie which 
would strike the low disaster loan inter- 
est rate provisions from this bill and 
allow these rates to revert to the Govern- 
ment’s cost of borrowing in fiscal year 
1979, as would be the case under current 
law. 

We are all aware that the SBA disaster 
loan program has been a true budget 
buster this fiscal year. We have acted on 
two supplementals already as program 
costs have soared from the $115 million 
level anticipated to well over $2 billion— 
this is an increase of almost tenfold— 
and third supplemental could be neces- 
sary before year’s end. A number 
of factors have combined to drive up 
costs under this program. These include 
the deeply subsidized 3 percent interest 
rate we enacted in 1976, the large num- 
ber of disaster occurrences in fiscal year 
1978, and the first-time eligibility of 
farmers experiencing crop loss due to 
drought for physical disaster loans under 
this program. 

I do not support this amendment as a 
total means of preventing a reoccurrence 
of the fiscal 1978 experience, but I do 
consider it to be a positive step in that 
direction. I believe our ultimate goal 
should be to eliminate the differences 
which exist between the SBA disaster 
loan and the Farmers’ Home emergency 
loan programs so that small business 
people whether rural or urban may be 
served fairly and equally. As you will re- 
call, farmers were made eligible for as- 
sistance under the SBA disaster loan 
program because of the program’s more 
liberal standards for payment and cover- 
age. It did not seem fair for a farmer 
experiencing a loss due to disaster to 
have to meet a “credit elsewhere” test 
and prove that a major loss has been 
sustained, us required under the Farm- 
ers’ Home program, while other business- 
men do not have to meet such tests under 
the SBA disaster loan program. 

The Small Business Committee has 
been aware of these SBA-FmHA differ- 
ences and the effect that heavily sub- 
sidized interest rates have had on loan 
demand, In fact, last year the Small 
Business Committees of the House and 
Senate stated their intent to study and 
investigate the interaction of all Federal 
disaster assistance programs in the con- 
ference report on H.R. 692, the Small 
Business Amendments of 1977. The re- 
port on the bill before us today clearly 
recognizes the eligibility of farmers 
under the physical disaster loan program 
and the “heavily subsidized” 3 percent 
interest rate as underlying causes of the 
unprecedented loan volume in fiscal year 
1978. 

Iam disappointed that the Small Busi- 
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ness and Agriculture Committees, both 
of which have recognized the existence of 
these problems for over a year, have not 
made a good faith effort to reduce the 
program overlap and costs of Federal 
disaster loan programs. 

The administration has proposed Fed- 
eral crop insurance as one solution and 
favors rates for both SBA business and 
Farmers’ Home emergency loans fixed at 
the current cost of Treasury borrowing 
and other comparable program provi- 
sions so that authority to make emer- 
gency farm disaster loans can be limited 
to the Farmers’ Home Administration. I 
too support comparable provisions for 
both programs. Hopefully, we will turn 
our attention to such proposals so that 
we can remedy this situation in full next 
year. 

For now, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment to allow the in- 
terest rates to revert to the Govern- 
ment’s cost of borrowing so that we can 
at least put an end to the Federal subsidy 
and its attendant high costs to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, it would be quite diffi- 
cult to overestimate the role of small 
businesses in the development and per- 
petuation of our Nation’s economic 
strength. Throughout our history, the 
ability of industrious, ambitious citizens 
to establish and sustain business ven- 
tures of untold variety has made the 
United States unique, and has led to a 
worldwide reputation as a country 
where one can make a job, not just take 
a job. 

Even today, when the economic land- 
scape seems so dominated by billion- 
dollar corporations—themselves once 
small concerns struggling to gain a foot- 
hold in the competitive environment of 
free enterprise—small businesses are an 
integral part of our complex society. Not 
only do they provide a living for millions 
of Americans, they also symbolize the 
promise of continued progress and inno- 
vation for future generations. 

The Congress has long recognized the 
necessity of insuring the ability of small 
businesses to survive and prosper in the 
face of the many difficulties that they are 
bound to confront. In the quarter cen- 
tury since the establishment of the Small 
Business Administration, as the prob- 
lems of the small business owner have 
changed and grown more complicated, 
Congress has responded by expanding 
and generally improving SBA assistance 
to these entrepreneurs. 

Unfortunately, as has been true of 
many congressional efforts to aid par- 
ticular groups, we have not always been 
as judicious as we might be in assessing 
the broader impact of the actions we 
take. While it is imperative that we pro- 
tect small businesses, we should not al- 
low our enthusiasm for doing so to draw 
our attention from other important 
considerations. 

Mr. President, I fear that the bill now 
before us, H.R. 11445, contains several 
provisions that might not ultimately be 
in the best interests of either small 
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business owners or the American people 
at large. Therefore, I support the 
amendments offered by my distinguished 
colleagues, Senators BARTLETT and Mus- 
KIE, which largely correct the bill’s most 
serious problems. 

Senator BARTLETT'S amendments are 
directed, quite correctly I believe, at pre- 
venting the expansion of the Federal 
bureaucracy that title III of this bill 
would cause, and at redirecting our at- 
tention to the real needs of small busi- 
ness owners, Chief among those needs 
is a social and economic climate that 
encourages entrepreneurial activity, in- 
novation and competition. 

I believe we can best help small busi- 
ness, and thus, best insure our ongoing 
economic vitality, by providing small 
businesses with a fair, decent opportu- 
nity to thrive. But I do not think we will 
be successful in this pursuit if we mere- 
ly insulate small businesses with several 
new layers of Federal redtape, such as 
would result from an unamended title 
Tir. 


I would especially like to recognize 
Senator BARTLETT’S proposal to provide 
most very small businesses with an ex- 
emption from the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. OSHA is a prime exam- 
ple of how a supposed solution to a legit- 
imate problem has fostered serious 
problems of its own. By relieving most 
very small concerns from this intrusive 
and extravagant form of Federal reg- 
ulation, we will be taking a significant 
step toward allowing them the breath- 
ing room they need to survive, without 
compromising our essential interests in 
health and safety. 

Less enthusiastic is my support for 
Senator Muskie’s amendments, primar- 
ily because pragmatic considerations 
make it difficult to fully correct the 
problems in this bill. 


Regarding the distinguished Senator 
from Maine’s proposed reductions in the 
authorization levels for fiscal year 1979, 
I believe this is the best we can do under 
the circumstances. At the very least, 
this amendment reduces SBA funding to 
levels consistent with the first budget 
resolution targets, and would prevent 
supplemental appropriations in these 
areas without further examination of 
the needs of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

However, the amendment alone is not 
sufficient to correct a problem that has 
caused both Senator Muskre and me 
great concern—the dramatic shift in the 
emphasis of SBA business loan programs 
from direct to guaranteed loans. While 
I understand quite well the attractive- 
ness of guaranteed loans to Members of 
‘Congress, I believe that there are a 
number of questions we should answer 
before we endorse such a massive ex- 
pansion of Federal loan guarantees: 
Who are the real beneficiaries of these 
guarantees? What are the risks to the 
Federal Government in providing them? 
What are the effects of Federal loan 
guarantees on credit markets and the 
American economy as a whole? Further- 
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more, I believe it is imperative that we 
establish procedures for bringing local 
guarantees within the scope of budgetary 
review and control. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, present 
circumstances do not afford us the op- 
portunity either to answer these impor- 
tant questions or to gain real control 
over loan guarantee activity. I hope that 
we will be more circumspect the next 
time programs of this nature are con- 
sidered. 

As I have indicated in a separate state- 
ment, I also support Senator MUSKIE‘S 
efforts to abolish the low-interest-rate 
subsidies for SBA physical disaster loans. 
In this context, however, I wish to em- 
phasize my hope that all Federal disaster 
loan programs will be examined and co- 
ordinated as soon as possible, and to re- 
iterate my disappointment over the fail- 
ure of the Small Business Committee to 
undertake this task as promised a year 
ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MOYNIHAN). The Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. I have discussed this 
amendment with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine, Mr. President. 

I must say I would have preferred a 5- 
percent rate on disaster loans on hous- 
ing, rather than the cost of money. 

But I am concerned about the issues 
raised by the Senator from Maine. I 
know the Senator from Maine is aware 
that of the total $1,924 million disbursed 
to date, only $179 million has been for 
homeowner loans. So homeowner loans 
have not been a large part of the prob- 
lem addressed by the Senator from 
Maine, 

Mr. President, the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee and the administration have 
raised concerns about the budgetary im- 
pact of subsidized interest rates for 
SBA’s physical disaster loan program. 
While no one can determine pre- 
cisely the impact of subsidized rates on 
the demand for SBA’s disaster loans, it 
is clear that some demand increase re- 
sults when the interest rates are low. I, 
therefore, accede to the request of the 
chairman of the Budget Committee to 
strike the language in H.R. 11445 and 
thus to permit interest rates on SBA 
disaster loans to rise to the cost of money 
to the Federal Government effective 
October 1, 1978. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator inform 
us more about this amendment? 

Does this amendment increase the 
loan rate on disaster loans? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. What is the rationale for 
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increasing the loan rate on disaster 
loans? 


Mr. NELSON. The increase will not 
apply to current, outstanding loans. 
Disaster loan interest rates would be 
at the cost of money to the Government 
only for disasters occurring after Sep- 
tember 30, 1978. 


Mr. LONG. What would the difference 
be between the cost for a disaster loan 
under existing law and under this 
amendment? 

Mr. NELSON, Existing law states: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the interest rate on the Administration's 
share of any loan made pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection to repair or 
replace a primary residence and/or replace 
or repair damaged or destroyed personal 
property, less the amount of compensation 
by insurance or otherwise, with respect to a 
disaster occurring on or after July 1, 1976, 
and prior to October 1, 1978, shall be: 1 per 
centum on the amount of such loan not ex- 
ceeding $10,000, and 3 per centum on the 
amount of such loan over $10,000 but not 
exceeding $40,000. The interest rate on the 
Administration’s share of the first $250,000 
of all other loans made pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, with respect 
to a disaster occurring on or after July 1, 
1976, and prior to October 1, 1978, shall be 
3 per centum. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it always 
has seemed to me that the Senator from 
Maine had a heart that was tilted to- 
ward those who were less fortunate, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin never has 
been known as a man who is unsym- 
pathetic to the less fortunate. 

I do not think we should have a dis- 
aster loan for people who do not suffer a 
genuine disaster, and I do not think the 
program should be abused. I would like 
to tighten it up if it is being abused. 

I ask the Senators: Are we really 
justified in making it more difficult on 
those who really have a rather pitiful 
situation of being pretty well wiped out 
by the type of disaster that is defined 
by law? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I remind the Senator, 
first, that the amendment we are now 
considering would put the law back to 
where it was prior to a year ago. A year 
ago, because of the disasters which hit 
primarily the agriculture sector, we en- 
acted temporary reductions in interest 
rates. Those temporary reductions in 
interest rates resulted in a surge of 
loans from $900 million to $5.8 billion. 

There was no credit elsewhere test. 
We reduced the rate to 3 percent. So 
there was a strong incentive for people 
who had credit elsewhere, who usually 
turned to credit elsewhere, to turn to 
this cheap Government credit to supply 
their credit needs when it was not 
necessary. 

All I am seeking to do is to restore the 
policy to what it was. Congress always 
has found the heart to respond not to 
unanticipated disasters or disasters that 
might occur in the future but to actual 
disasters. Last year’s experience is surely 
an illustration of that, and I expect that 
Congress will respond in the future. But 
I do not think it is wise public policy 
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to write into permanent law a subsidy 
of the nature that we wrote in tem- 
porarily to meet a disaster which was 
temporary. 

If we are hit with another disaster, of 
whatever magnitude, Congress, I am sure, 
is capable of responding to it with what- 
ever commonsense and the heart require. 

I think it would be a mistake, under 
the stimulus of a disaster that is now 
behind us, to write a permanent policy 
into law that is demonstrably so costly 
in budgetary terms. 

The second point I make is that one 
of the problems that stimulated last 
year’s legislation was the fact that it ap- 
peared to farmers that small business- 
men were being treated in a preference 
way under the SBA program as com- 
pared with the way farmers were being 
treated under FHA. 

I think those differences should be 
eliminated, and the administration is 
going to send up proposals to do just 
that. When we get that proposed legis- 
lation, we can consider that problem and 
eliminate it, so that we do not have 
that kind of competition against dis- 
crimination. 

But I am not worried about Congress 
responding, as all Americans do, to real 
disasters. I simply am responding to 
what I think became an abuse last year, 
because our heart led us to write exces- 
sively generous subsidy terms into our 
interest rate policy. I am seeking to 
correct it, so that we can make a correct 
start if another disaster strikes. 

Mr. LONG. If we adopt the amend- 
ment, I hope we can have the assurance 
of the chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee and the chairman of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee that they will look with 
a sympathetic eye to the next major 
disaster that might befall us. I am sure 
that their purposes are worthy. Never in 
the past have they been known to be 
unsympathetic or unkind to those who 
were true victims of major disasters. I 
hope that if we have another of these 
disasters, with considerable loss of life 
and property damage running into a 
billion dollars plus, the Senator from 
Maine and the Senator from Wisconsin 
will be sympathetic to those who might 
come in and ask that we take another 
look at their problem. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am sure we will be. 

I think the budget process always 
should be flexible enough to prompt us 
to respond to emergencies, to unantic- 
ipated disasters. It always has been, and 
I believe it always will be. 

If the Senator from Maine happens 
to be stony-hearted at the moment, the 
experience of last year demonstrates that 
the Senate is fully capable of rolling over 
the Senator from Maine in such in- 
stances. 

What we try to do here is to establish 
an ongoing policy, and we hope further 
to eliminate other inequities or discrim- 
inatory features of our programs before 
we are through. 

There is always the understanding 
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that the Congress of the United States, 
as a representative of generous people, 
will respond to disasters experienced by 
others. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. FORD. Have the yeas and nays 
been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

(During the call of the roll the fol- 
lowing occurred: ) 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Regular order, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WEICKER. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is for the clerk to tally the 
vote. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Regular order, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WEICKER. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is for Senators on the floor 
who have not voted to vote. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. How long is this 
vote supposed to last? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll- 
call is in progress. The clerk is tallying 
the vote at this moment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That was not my 
question. How long was it supposed to 
last? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets to say that debate is not 
in order while a rollcall is in progress. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HASKELL) , the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON), and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. STONE) -are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
ANDERSON), would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 275 Leg.] 
YEAS—54 


Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Case 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 


Chafee 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
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Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schmitt 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Tower 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Zorinsky 


Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 
Eagleton 
Garn 
Glenn 
Go:dwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Hayakawa 


Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Javits 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McIntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
Ne.son 


NAYS—41 


Hart 
Hatfield, 
Paul G. 
Hathaway 
Heinz 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Baker 
Bayh 
Brooke 
Bumpers Hodges 
Burdick Humphrey 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Clark Kennedy 
Culver Long 
Durkin Magnuson 
East-and McClure 
Ford McGovern Wallop 
Hansen Melcher Young 


NOT VOTING—5 


Inouye Stone 
Johnston 


Muskie’s amendment was 


Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Anderson 
Haskell 

So Mr. 
agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion to lay on the table 
is agreed to. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I-would like to know 
the time in which that last vote was cast. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will pause one moment, we will 
calculate the time. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will Sen- 
ators withhold for a moment? A parlia- 
mentary inquiry has been made. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
would like to offer parliamentary as- 
sistance. It took 31 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator who has not been recognized is 
correct. The vote took 31 minutes. 

Mr. DECONCINI. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Was that a 15- 
minute vote or a 31-minute vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was a 
31-minute vote. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Was there a unani- 
mous consent to have the vote of that 
length? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, there 
was not. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I would 
just like to make a brief observation for 
the Senator from Arizona and the Sena- 
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tor from New Mexico that we all under- 
stand that we are acting in a body in 
which all people are equal but some 
people are more equal than others. That 
is why this 15-minute rollcall became a 
31-minute rollcall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair believes that that proposition will 
not be found in the rules. 

{Laughter.] 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield? I want to answer the question. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator to 
whom the Senator should have referred 
is the junior Senator from Arizona, not 
New Mexico. We had a hard time getting 
away from them once. We do not want 
to have to do it again. 

I can understand how 15-minute votes 
can become 31-minute votes especially 
after I see the leadership trooping in 
after 15 minutes. We common troops do 
not like it. 

Mr. NELSON. I did not want to be 
quite that specific, because I intend to be 
back here in 2 years. 


(Laughter.] 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 1567 
(Purpose: Requires that procurement con- 
tracts be awarded to firms within the 
State in which work is to be performed) 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) 
proposes an unprinted amendment No. 1567. 

On page 35, between lines 12-13, add the 
following new Section to read as follows: 
PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS; SUBCONTRACTS TO 

SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERNS 

Sec. 118. Section 8(a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended by providing after 
“officer;’’ at the end of subsection (a) (1), 
the following: 

“Provided, however, That if a contract is 
to be awarded by the Administration under 
this Section to socially or economically dis- 
advantaged persons, the Administration must 
show that there are within the State at 
least three such socially or economically dis- 
advantaged small business concerns which 
are capable of performing the work; and Pro- 
vided further, That the Administration 
shall award no contract to a socially or 
economically disadvantaged small business 
concern which is located in a State other 
than the State where the work is to be 
performed.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I will 
say for the benefit of my colleagues that 
after conferring with the staff of the 
committee, in consultation with the 
manager of the bill, I will not press this 
amendment to a vote, but I present it in 
order to focus attention upon 4a situa- 
tion which I understand the committee 
will address in another piece of legisla- 
tion soon to come to the Senate floor. 

I am very much in favor of set-aside 
programs to help minority small busi- 
ness concerns. We have been engaged in 
this kind of activity for a number of 
years now, and I think that, under the 
administrations of both parties, minority 
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groups, minority contractors, and minor- 
ity small business concerns have been 
helped and pushed along the way to be- 
coming independent and self-reliant. 

However, I find that in section 8(a) of 
the Small Business Act—and this partic- 
ular legislation before the Senate now 
amends various sections of the Small 
Business Act—the language is very loose, 
leaving room for a good deal of abuse in 
implementing this program. 

My attention was called to this fact, 
to be very specific, by a small contractor 
in my home town of Traverse City, Mich. 
He wanted to know from we why it was 
that a nearly $4 million contract to con- 
struct a Coast Guard hanger facility was 
awarded to a contractor in Indiana. He 
said, furthermore, it was done so with- 
out bids. He felt very strongly that he 
should have had an opportunity, at least, 
to have been considered for the contract. 

Upon looking into it, I find that the 
Coast Guard under section 8(a) had 
given this particular contract to the SBA 
to be awarded to a socially or econom- 
ically disadvantaged business concern. 


Interestingly enough, the business con- 
cerns that can qualify for contracts un- 
der section 8(a) are only those which 
are certified as eligible by the SBA. When 
the administration subsequently awards 
a contract, price competition is not a 
factor. The contract is awarded com- 
pletely within the discretion of the SBA 
to whomever it sees fit under the act and 
under the regulations. 

Upon inquiry, I find that regarding the 
Traverse City award there were no such 
contractors certified as eligible within 
the whole northern part of Michigan; 
that there was only one contractor in 
the whole State of Michigan who could 
have been eligible to perform this nearly 
$4 million contract for the Coast Guard. 

When the SBA offered that contract 
to the one contractor in the whole State 
who was eligible, that contractor said 
sorry, he was too busy and could not 
handle it. Then the contract was 
awarded to such a small business firm in 
another State. 

I find this rather an appalling situa- 
tion. I wrote to the SBA and to the Coast 
Guard asking for detailed information 
about the numbers and identity of such 
contractors in my State and how many 
contractors had been awarded over a pe- 
riod of time since 1976. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my letters to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and to the Coast 
Guard and the replies I received and the 
detailed information provided might be 
printed in the Recorp at an appropriate 
point following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want very much to 
help the minority contractors and minor- 
ity small business concerns in my State. 
But, as I view it and as I have reported it, 
this kind of situation is ridiculous. 

I find, upon looking into this, that most 
of the contracts that are awarded to busi- 
ness concerns in this category are in the 
neighborhood of $50,000 or less. I can see 
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that, considering the description and the 
kinds of businesses that we are seeking 
to help, that dollar figure would be rather 
appropriate. There are probably more 
small business concerns which are eligi- 
ble to perform contracts of that order. 
But when you are delegating to the SBA 
contracts on the order of $4 million, then 
the number of concerns that are eligible 
suddenly is very, very small. In the 
northern Michigan situation, we have the 
result that the contract was awarded in 
another State. 

I should like to ask the manager of the 
bill if it is not true that his committee 
held hearings on section 8(a) at some 
point, and found a good many problems 
with the administration in implementing 
this particular program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the Senator from Wisconsin responds, 
may I suggest that the Senate is not 
in order. It is difficult to hear the ex- 
change taking place on the floor. Will 
Senators cease conversing or retire to the 
cloakroom? 

I thank the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there are 
still Senators on the floor conversing, 
despite the admonition of the distin- 
guished Chair. I wonder if the Chair 
might be more specific. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
requests those Senators who are still con- 
versing to have the kindness to cease. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has the 
floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Michigan, let me say that the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 


Nunn) conducted several hearings before 
the Small Business Committee on the 
8(a) program. In addition, the distin- 


guished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) conducted hearings on the 8(a) 
program for the Governmental Affairs 
Committee. 


The Small Business Committee has re- 
ported H.R. 11318. That bill deals in 
large part with the 8(a) program. How- 
ever, we did not address the specific is- 
sue raised by the Senator from Michigan 
in that bill. The bill has been sequen- 
tially referred to the Government Opera- 
tions Committee for 30 days. However, 
when it does come before the Senate, it 
will be an appropriate vehicle for the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan to 
raise his amendment. 

Meantime, I shall instruct the staff to 
study the issue raised by the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for that response. My 
staff has read the report issued by the 
select committee following its earlier 
hearings with regard to 8(a) contracts 
and their implementation. There seems 
to be no question that there is need for 
some tightening up and some better 
standards for the program if we are to 
benefit the very people that the pro- 
gram is designed to benefit. I should like 
to have the opportunity, when the com- 
mittee does turn its attention to that 
legislation, to present this amendment 
and/or other amendments that would 
deal with this problem. 
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It seems to me that there should be 
some reasonable dollar limitation on this 
program and, as I understand it after 
talking to the staff, there is none. 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. A piece of work of any 
size could be handled in this way. It is 
handled and the contract is awarded on 
a negotiated basis, without taking any 
bids and, under the regulations of the 
SBA, price competition is not a factor. 
I think that is astounding. It is not good 
business. How much additional cost to 
the taxpayers is involved by reason of 
the award of contracts in this manner? 
I do not think we would have any idea, 
because the SBA Administrator has com- 
plete discretion, not only in deciding who 
is eligible to be considered, but also in 
awarding the contract. No one, under 
this law and the regulations, can ques- 
tion it. > 

I urge the Small Business Committee 
to take a closer look at this program 
and to see if we cannot, particularly in 
this day and age when the voters and 
the taxpayers are rather concerned 
about where their money is going, set up 
some meaningful guidelines, require 
some reporting, year by year, of what is 
happening, who is getting these con- 
tracts, and see that the right kinds of 
people, whom we are trying to benefit, 
are actually, in fact, getting them. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has that right. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 


EXHIBIT 1 
JUNE 13, 1978. 
Adm. JoHN B. HAYEs, 
U.S. Coast Guard Commandant, U.S. Coast 
Guard, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMANDANT Hayes: AS a member 
of the Senate's Commerce Committee. I am 
interested in the extent of the Coast Guard’s 
participation in the Section 9(a) Program 
under the Small Business Act. 

As you know, Section 8(a) authorizes the 
Small Business Administration to contract 
with other federal agencies for supplies, serv- 
ices, and construction—and to designate 
small businesses eligible to perform such con- 
tracts. 

In view of the fact that the Senate’s Com- 
merce Committee handles budget authoriza- 
tions for the Coast Guard, I shall appreciate 
it if you will provide me with the following 
information: (1) a list of projects since Jan- 
uary 1, 1976 that the Coast Guard has turned 
over to the Small Business Administration 
under the Section 8(a) Program, (2) an ex- 
planation of how the Coast Guard determines 
whether a particular project is to be handled 
by SBA, and (3) information indicating 
whether, and by how much, the Coast Guard's 
budget is increased as a result of contracting 
pursuant to Section 8(a). 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senator. 
JUNE 13, 1978. 
Hon. A. VERNON WEAVER, 
Administrator, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ADMINISTRATOR WEAVER: In light of 
1978 Congressional hearings and a 1977 report 
issued by the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business, I am interested in the Small 
Business Administration’s contract proce- 
dures under Section 8(a) of the Small Busi- 
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ness Act and the effect that these procedures 
have had on Michigan small businesses. 

As you know, Section 8(a) authorizes the 
Small Business Administration to contract 
with other federal agencies for supplies, serv- 
ices, and construction—and to designate 
small businesses eligible to perform such con- 
tracts. 

As a Senator representing the State of 
Michigan, I shall appreciate it if you will 
provide me with the following information: 
(1) a list of eligible Section 8(a) small busi- 
ness concerns in Michigan; and (2) a report 
on the contracts awarded and performed in 
Michigan since January 1, 1976. In the re- 
port, kindly indicate the City and State where 
the small business awarded the contract was 
located, and indicate the City and State 
where the work in connection with each con- 
tract was performed, Of particular concern 
are instances where the work was performed 
in Michigan but the contract was awarded to 
a small business concern in another State. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senator. 


U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1978. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRIFFIN: We have received 
your letter of June 13, 1978, regarding the 
award of contracts under the Small Business 
Administration's 8(a) program in Michigan. 

We have requested our regional office in 
Chicago to provide us with the information 
requested. As soon as we have the necessary 
data, we shall be happy to respond to your 
inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
A. VERNON WEAVER, 
Administrator. 


U.S, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1978. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator GRIFFIN: This is in further 
response to your letter of June 13, 1978, re- 
garding the award of contracts under the 
Small Business Administration's 8(a) pro- 
gram in Michigan since January 1, 1976. 

We have been advised by our Chicago Re- 
gional Office that for the period in question, 
only two contracts were awarded to a con- 
tractor outside the state of Michigan. Both 
of these projects were in the upper peninsula 
where we do not have any approved 8(a) 
contractors. Considering the size of the proj- 
ects, the upper peninsula projects were be- 
yond the geographical limitations of ap- 
proved Michigan construction firms, which 
are primarily located in the Detroit metro- 
politan area. 

There is one project currently in negotia- 
tion that may be awarded to an Indiana 8(a) 
firm under a joint venture with a non-8(a) 
Michigan contractor. This project, for the 
construction of a hangar for the Coast Guard 
in Traverse City, Michigan, was offered to a 
Michigan contractor who turned it down in 
favor of projects closer to his home office. No 
other firm in the Michigan portfolio had the 
required resources and experience for a proj- 
ect of this size and type. Therefore, the proj- 
ect was matched to an Indiana firm with the 
required background that had not yet re- 
ceived a contract this fiscal year. 

On the other hand, there has been one con- 
tract awarded to a Michigan firm for per- 
formance in Indiana. This Kitchen Police 
(KP) service firm must be supported with re- 
quirements from various parts of the country 
due to impact considerations and the con- 
trolled availability of KP requirements by 
DOD. 
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It should be noted that it is the policy of 
this Agency to use local contractors to the 
greatest extent possible. Bringing in firms 
from other states is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

We are also providing you with a list of 
those companies that have received contracts 
since 1976. The information includes the fol- 
lowing for each company: 

a. Name of the procuring agency; 

b. Items or service purchased; 

c. Amount of the contract; and 

d. Location of contract performance. 

We have also enclcsed a list of firms in 
the state of Michigan who are eligible for 
participation in the 8(a) program. 

If we can be of additional assistance to 
you in this or other matters, please feel free 
to contact us. 

Sincerely, 
A. VERNON WEAVER, 
Administrator. 
Enclosure. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN CONTRACTS AWARDED 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1976 


Allen Products Corps., 4850 Cadillac, De- 
troit, Mich. 48214. 

1. (a) USDA, (b) Glue, (c) $155,787, (d) 
Detroit. 

2. (a) USDA, (b) Glue, (c) $184,653, (d) 
Detroit. 

A-Mac Sales & Builders, 10701 West Mc- 
Nichols, Detroit, Mich. 

1. (a) HUD, (b) Housing Rehabilitation, 
(c) $82,132, (d) Detroit. 

2. (a) DOT, (b) Install Antenna Mast, (c) 
$9,166, (d) Detroit. 

3. (a) DOT, (b) Install Doors, Windows, 
(c) $15,690, (d) Detroit. 

4. (a) DOT, (b) Building Renovation, (c) 
$30,074, (d) Detroit. 

5. (a) HUD, (b) Building Rehabilitation, 
(c) $72,676, (d) Detroit. 

6. (a) DOT, (b) Building Renovation, (c) 
$64,368, (d) St. Clair Shores. 

Bearden Construction, Inc., 13325 Puritan, 
Detroit, Mich. 48227, 

1. (a) USAF, (b) Housing Renovation, (c) 
€24,273, (d) Empire. 

2. (a) USAF, (b) Housing Renovation, (c) 
$12,000, (d) Empire. 

3. (a) DOT, (b) Install New Roof, (c) 
$10,875, (d) St. Clair Flats. 

4. (a) VA, (b) Enclose Stairwells, (c) 
$34,334, (d) Allen Park. 

5. (a) DOT, (b) Remodeling, (c) $27,936, 
(d) Port Huron. 

6. (a) VA, (b) Install Ceramic Tile, (c) 
$26,957, (d) Ann Arbor. 

Bonded Janitorial & Maintenance Service, 
Inc., 3141 Fenkell Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
48238. 

1. (a) DOT, (b) Janitorial, (c) $14,205, (d) 
Detroit City Airport. 

2. (a) VA, (b) Window Washing, 
$5,575, (d) Ann Arbor. 

3. (a) GSA, (b) Janitorial, 
(d) Battle Creek. 

4. (a) VA, (b) Window & Screen Cleaning, 
(c) $6,993, (d) Ann Arbor. 

5. (a) VA, (b) Window & Screen Cleaning, 
(c) $37,041, (d) Allen Park. 

6. (a) VA, (b) Window Washing, 
$6,989, (d) Ann Arbor. 

7. (a) DOT, (b) Janitorial, 
(d) Detroit City Airport. 

8. (a) GSA, (b) Janitorial, 
(d) Detroit. 

9. (a) GSA., (b) Janitorial, (c). $213,507, 
(d) Fed. Bldg. Detroit. 

10. (a) DOT, (b) Janitorial, (c) $15,126, 
(a) Detroit. 

City Electrical Contracting Company, 1930 
McGraw, Detroit. Mich. 48208. 

1. (a) Interior, (b) Cable Plowing, 
$19,423, (d) Alger County. 


(e) 
(c) $47,312, 


(c) 
(c) $15,677, 


(c) $67,001, 


(c) 
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Thom Cleveland & Associates, 220 Bagley— 
Drawing Room 222, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

1. (a) SBA, (b) Management Service, (c) 
$50,000, (d) Detroit. 

2. (a) SBA, (b) Management Service, (c) 
$10,000, (d) Various Locations. 

Cliff’s United Development, Inc., 821 Stock- 
dale—P.O. Box 5004, Flint, Mich. 48505. 

1. (a) DOT, (b) Concrete Ramp Area, (c) 
$50,744, (d) Mt. Clemens. 

2. (a) VA, (b) Enclose Porches, (c) $109,- 
439, (d) Battle Creek. 

G. E. Craft Building & Construction, 29451 
Greenfield, Southfield, Mich. 48076. 

1. (a) DOT, (b) Replace Windows, (c) 
$8,880, (d) Detroit. 

2. (a) HUD, (b) Housing Rehabilitation, 
(c) $67,744, (d) Detroit. 

3. (a) VA, (b) Insulation of Heat Ducts, 
(c) $40,252, (d) Battle Creek. 

4. (a) VA, (b) Renovate Offices, (c) $12,066, 
(d) Allen Park. 

5. (a) VA, (b) Renovate Offices, (c) $39,254, 

(d) Allen Park. 

The Emanuel Company, 14385 Wyoming 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48238. 

1. (a) VA, (b) General Construction, (c) 
$58,249, (d) Ann Arbor. 

2. (a) VA, (b) Construct Hosp. Radiology 
Suite, (c) $673,233, (d) Ann Arbor. 

3, (a) VA, (b) Renovate X-Ray*Rooms, (c) 
$58,602, (d) Allen Park. 

Evans Janitorial Service, Inc., 3737 East 
Ellsworth, P.O. Box 1084, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48107. 

1. (a) Commerce, (b) Janitorial, (c) $13,- 
599, (d) Ann Arbor. 

2. (a) Commerce, (b) Janitorial, (c) $16,- 
230, (d) Ann Arbor. 

Interior Window Coverings, Inc., 209 East 
Baltimore, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

1. (a) GSA, (b) Wash Repair Venetian 
Blinds, (c) $3,000, (d) Detroit. 

Jones Construction, Inc., 
Highland Park, Mich. 48203. 

1, (a) HUD, (b) Housing Rehabilitation, 
(c) $70,471, (d) Detroit. 

Kennedy Catering Company, 4097 Tyler, 
Detroit, Mich. 48238. 
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1. (a) USAF, (b) Mess Attendant Service, 
(c) $10,254, (d) Selfridge. 

2. (a) USAF, (b) Food Services, (c) $32,- 
013, (d) Selfridge. 

3. (a) USAF, (b) Mess Attendant, (c) $25,- 
887, (d) Selfridge. 

L & M Typewriter Company, 8514 W. Mc- 
Nichols, Detroit, Mich, 48221. 

1. (a) GSA, (b) Maintain Electric Type- 
writer, (c) $9,182, (d) Detroit. 

Newton Private Security Guard & Patrol 
Service, P.O. Box 14019, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

1. (a) EPA, (b) Guard Service, (c) $103,- 
023, (d) Ann Arbor. 

2. (a) Army, (b) Guard & Custodial Service, 
(e) $325,079, (d) Pontiac. 

3. (a) VA, (b) Security Guard, (c) $7,344, 
(c) $7,344, (d) Highland Park. 

4. (a) Army, (b) Guard Service, (c) $620,- 
866, (d) Sault Ste Marie. 

Original Construction Company, 
Santa Barbara, Detroit, Mich. 48221. 

1. (a) Army, (b) Fence Repair, (c) $35,412, 
(d) Allen Park. 

2. (a) HUD, (b) Housing Rehabilitation, 
(c) $58,213, (d) Allen Park. 

8. (a) VA, (b) Renovation of Offices, (c) 
$45,131, (d) Allen Park. 

4. (a) VA, (b) Update Residents Quarters, 
(c) $13,943, (d) Allen Park. 

5. (a) VA, (b) Renovate Pharmacies, (c) 
$11,450, (d) Allen Park. 

6. (a) VA, (b) Renovate Pharmacies, (c) 
$21,666, (d) Allen Park. 

7. (a) VA, (b) Renovate Offices, (c) $40,705, 
(d) Allen Park. 

Petoskey Plastics, Inc., U.S. 131 South, 
P.O. Drawer F, Petoskey, Mich. 49770. 

1. (a) GSA, (b) Plastic Bags, (c) $726,069, 
(d) Petoskey. 

Spicer Floor Sanding & Finishing, 12503 
Livernois, Detroit, Mich. 48204. 

1. (a) HUD, (b) Housing Rehabilitation, 
(c) $75,170, (d) Detroit. 

2. (a) VA, (b) Install Metal Snap, 
$37,491, (d) Allen Park. 

3. (a) VA, (b) Install Snap-In Ceiling, (c) 
$43,378, (d) Allen Park. 
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4. (a) VA, (b) Install New Floor Title, (c) 
$3,978, (d) Allen Park. 

Sterling Janitor & Maintenance Service, 
Inc., 7329 Puritan Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
48238. i 

1. (a) EPA, (b) Janitorial, (c) $139,245, (d) 
Ann Arbor. 

2. (a) NWS, (b) Janitorial (c) $5,999, (d) 
Detroit. 

3. (a) GSA, (b) Complete Maint. Serv- 
ice (c) $31,578, (d) Pontiac. 

4. (a) NWS, (b) Janitorial, (c) $6,564, (d) 
Detroit. 

S. W. Williams Painting Contractors, 2027 
E. McNichols Road. Detroit, Mich. 48212. 

1. (a) VA, (b) Painting Int. Surface (c) 
$11,084, (d) Allen Park. 

2. (a) HUD, (b) Housing Rehabilitation, 
(c) $60,801, (d) Detroit. 

3. (a) GSA, (b) Ext. Painting, (c) $24,836, 
(d) Detroit. 

4. (a) USAF, (b) Ext. Painting, (c) $8,259, 
(d) Port Austin. 

5. (a) VA, (b) Int. Painting, (c) $15,380, 
(d) Battle Creek, 

6. (a) VA, (b) Int. Painting, (c) $48,490, 
(d) Battle Creek. 

7. (a) USAF, (b) Corrosion Control, 
$26,084, (d) Port Austin. 

8. (a) GSA, (b) Interior & Exterior Paint- 
ing, (c) $74,810, (d) Grand Rapids. 

CONTRACTS AWARDED TO OUT OF STATE FIRMS 


Brownell Lyons Construction Co., Inc., 714 
S. Prospect, Crandon, Wisconsin 54520. 

1. (a) VA, (b) Remodel Locker Room, (c) 
$11,778, (d) Iron Mountain, Mich. 

2. (a) VA, (b) $112,802, (c) Remodel 
Second Floor, (d) Irom Mountain, Mich. 

Iron Mountain is located in the upper 
peninsula. This Wisconsin contractor was 
the only firm within 2 reasonable distance 
from the project site. 

OUT OF STATE CONTRACTS AWARDED TO MICH- 
IGAN FIRMS 

Kennedy Catering Company, 4097 Tyler, 
Detroit, Mich. 48238. 

1. (a) USAF, (b) Food Service, (c) $238,- 
508, (d) Grissom AFB, Indiana, 


August 


(c) 


Management agreement 


Minority 
Case number, company name code 


50725. Allen Products Corp._..- E tD 
50690 A Mac Sales & Builders, Inc.. 


50681. 
50711. 


50087. 


50667. 
50519. 


50557. 
£0727. 
50703. 
50723. 
50708. 


50494. 
50753, 


50526. Kennedy Catering Co 
50259. L. & M, Typewriter Co 


50321, 
55674, 
50750. 


50653. 
50280. 


50485. S. W. Williams Painting Contract 


Bearden Construction, Inc 

Ben Washington & Sons Plumbing & 
Heating. 

Bonolo Janitor & Maintenance Serv- 
ice, Inc. 

City Electrical Contracting Co.... 
Thom Cleveland & Associates, Inc 


Cliff's United Development, Inc 

G, E. Craft Building & Construction 
Deallen Jewelry & Gifts 

The Emanuel Co. 

Evans Janitorial Service, Inc. 


Harrison Laundry & Cleaners 
Jones Construction, Inc 


Newton Private Security Guard & 
Patrol Service. 
Toinal Construction Co., Inc 


Petoskey Plastics, Inc 


Spicer Floor Sanding & Finishing 
Sterling Janitor & Maint. Svc., inc 


o ooN SO o oo oo o o o Ff o oo o oo oo 


Chief exec. chicer's name, street address, city, 


Sici SIC2 State, ZIP 


2891 
1522 


1522 
1711 


7349 


1731 
7392 


1542 
1522 
5944 
1542 
7349 


7211 
1521 


7369 
7699 


7393 
1522 


2643 


1752 
7349 


1521 


0000 Richard J. Hill, 4850 Cadillac, Detroit, Mich 


Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
Frank Bearden, 13325 Puritan, Detroit, Mich 


troit, Mich. 


Eddie Jones, 1930 McGraw, Detroit, Mich 
Detroit, M 
Flint, M 


Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Donald E. Emanuel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


1084, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Eugene Lester, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ich. 
Joseph Walker, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich 


435, Petoskey, Mich. 


Joseph Spicer, 12503 Livernois, Detroit, Mich. 
Lawrence Jones, 7329 Puritan Ave., Detroit, 


Detroit, Mich, 


Andrew G. McLemore, 10701 West McNichols General contractor 


Benjamin T. Washington, 7116 Tireman, De- 
Atha G. Hawkins, 3141 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, 
h. 


Thomas A. Cleveland, Jr., 220 Basley, room 222, Marketing advertising and manage- 
Clifford Scot, "iz Stockdale, P.O. Box 5003, 
Gerald E. 3 29451 Greenfield, Southfield, 
Olivia D. Smith, McNamara Bldg. 477 Michigan 
14385 Wyoming Ave., 
Wilbert T. Evans, 3773 rae Ellsworth, P.O. Box 


William McClenic, 3929 2d Ave., Detrcit, Mich.. 
Charles L. Jones, 113 Colorado, Highland Park, 


Mich, 
Harold L. Kennedy, 4097 Tyler, Detroit, Mich... 
8514 West McNichols, 


sa P. Newton, Jr., P.O. Box 14019, Detroit, 
18280 Santa Barbara, 
Paul C. Keiswetter, U.S. 131 South, P.O. Box 


ich. 
0000 S. W. Williams, 2027 East McNichols Road, 


Owner disadv. 
business/owner 
nondisadv, busi- 


Noun description, sponsor's name, city 
and State ness/appr. date 


100/000/ 6-20-75 
100/000/ 5-28-74 


100/000/ 4-24-74 
100/000/10-31-75 


100/000/ 3-20-70 


100/000/12-12-73 
100/000/ 6-20-72 


100/000/ 8-21-72 
100/000/ 6-26-75 
100/000/ 9- 4-74 
100/000/ 6-12-75 
100/000/12— 2-74 


100/000/ 5-15-72 
100/000/ 6-16-76 


100/000/ 6-20-72 
100/000/ 7-15-71 


100/000/11- 3-71 
100/000/ 2-13-74 
088/012/ 6-10-76 


100/000/11- 6-73 
100/000/ 8-12-71 


060/040/ 5- 1-72 


. Manufacture of adhesives. ..._.._._. 


do 
Fm, heating, and air-condition- 
ing. 
Janitorial service... ....... 2.22... 
Electrical contractor 


ment consulting. 
General contractor 


Retail jewelry and gifts 
General contractor 
Janitorial service 


Drycleaning and laundry 
General construction 


Food services 
Typewriter office machine repairs... . 


Security guard and patrol service 
General contractor 
Polyethylene bags and sheets._.___._. 


Floor sanding and finishing 
Janitorial service 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
U.S. Coast GUARD, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1978. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR GRIFFIN: Enclosed, as re- 
quested by your letter of 13 June 1978, is a 
representative listing of projects referred to 
the Small Business Administration for po- 
tential award under the Section 8(a) Pro- 
gram. A complete listing of all such projects 
has not been maintained. Our reporting sys- 
tem is designed primarily to report total 
awards and only incidentally provides data 
concerning specific awards or referrals. 

Projects suitable for award under the Sec- 
tion 8(a) Program are projected on a fiscal 
year basis and updated quarterly through- 
out the year. Such listings are sent to local 
district or regional offices of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for the purpose of iden- 
tifying a suitable frm and for acceptance or 
rejection of the project under the Section 
8(a) Program. Individually, procurement re- 
quests are reviewed by minority business 
specialists at each of the nineteen field con- 
tracting offices and here at Coast Guard 
Headquarters. 

A number of factors are considered in 
identifying potential requirements for refer- 
ral to the Small Business Administration, 
the most important of which is time. Section 
8(a) awards typically require more time and 
engineering/contracting effort from identi- 
fication of need through contract award. The 
detailed cost breakdown, for example, needed 
to negotiate with SBA and the minority con- 
tractor requires significant effort and time 
above the levels required for standard bid 
procedures. Bonding frequently is a problem 
for minority concerns that delays awards 
and, at times, precludes award. Individual 
SBA offices also differ as to the nature of 
projects considered suitable for award under 
the 8(a) Program. Some do not accept any 
procurements under $10,000.00 while others 
do. Some tend to reject procurements below 
a higher threshold. What is considered to 
be a suitable project for one SBA field office 
may be considered unsuitable in another. 
The Coast Guard, because of the nature of 
our needs, has tended to refer labor inten- 
sive, low technology requirements that do 
not require substantial capital investments 
on the part of the minority contractor. At 
field offices, our efforts have been primarily 
in construction and service contracts. At 
Headquarters the projects have been more 
technically complex because of the nature of 
what is purchased. 

In summary, procurement requests are re- 
viewed individually and referred to SBA as a 
function of past experiences with the partic- 
ular SBA office, knowledge of the minority 
business community, consideration of the 
nature of the need and a recognition of the 
available engineering and contracting re- 
sources, No single criteria exists on a Coast 
Guard wide basis. 


It is not possible to quantify costs asso- 
ciated with Section 8(a) Program support. 
While our overhead cost is increased due to 
the level of engineering and contracting ef- 
fort required from definition of a need 
through contract performance, such costs 
can not be quantified. Prior to the award of 
any contract, the contracting officer must 
make an affirmative reasonableness of price 
determination. Whether, or to what extent, 
costs under the Section 8(a) Program may 
exceed those available from free and open 
competition is unknown. We must compare 
our cost estimate with the negotiated posi- 
tion of the minority firm. Certain costs, such 
as bonding and interest expense, generally 
are greater than those experienced by 
a more established firm. The test, how- 
ever, is whether the costs to the Coast 
Guard and the contractor are fair and 
reasonable based on our estimate, prior ex- 
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perience with similar projects and the nego- 
tiated position of the firm. It is likely that 
this procedure frequently does result in some 
additional costs. Without a full test of the 
market, however, these costs can not be quan- 
tifled. A figure approaching ten percent, 
however, is considered a reasonable esti- 
mate of the direct cost impact. Similar costs, 
incidentally, are associated with all socio- 
economic programs and represent a cost of 
doing business that can not be clearly identi- 
fled. 

As requested by Mr. Mark Steinberg of your 
staff, I have also enclosed a listing of projects 
performed in the State of Michigan under 
the Section 8(a) Program. 

I trust that the above discussion and the 
data on enclosures (1) and (2) meet your 
needs. 

Sincerely, 
H. R. RUTLEDGE, 
Captain, U.S, Coast Guard. 

Encl: (1) Listing of Projects Referred to 
SBA; (2) Section 8(a) Contracts in the State 
of Michigan. 


[Enclosure 1] 


LISTING OF PROJECTS REFERRED TO SBA FOR 
POTENTIAL AWARD UNDER THE SECTION 8(a) 
PROGRAM DURING THE PERIOD 1 JANUARY 
1976 THROUGH 31 Marcu 1978 


Project description, estimated cost, and 
disposition: 

Activity: First Coast Guard Dist. Boston. 

Repair of barracks roof, $13,000, withdrawn 
due to urgency of need, 

Janitorial Services, $8,000, awarded 8(a) 
$8,800. 

Concrete paving, Portsmouth, N.H., $20,- 
900, rejected by SBA. No available 8(a) firms. 

Repair Hangar Roof, $60,000, pending. 

Addition to Generator Building, $25,000, 
pending. 

Repair Dwellings at Hyde Park, $2,500, 
awarded 8(a) $2,488. 

Construct water storage tank, $22,000, 
pending. 

Install fire hydrants, N. Kingstown, Rhode 
Island, $3,000, rejected by SBA. No available 
8(a) firms. 

Sand filter sewage treatment system, 
Boothbay Harbor, Me., $12,000, rejected by 
SBA. No available 8(a) firms, 

Remove and install new built-up roof, 
$19,000, awaiting SBA proposal. 

Activity: Second Coast Guard Dist., St. 
Louis. 


Heating and Du- 


lighting renovations, 
buque, Depot, $8,000, rejected by SBA. No 
available firm. 

Construction of Building, Base St. Louis, 
$25,000, awarded 8(a) $32,000. 


Paying, Depot, Paris, $13,000, 
awarded 8(a) $13,000. 

Paving, Depot, Levenworth, Kansas, $15,- 
730, awarded 8(a) $17,039. 

Construction of building, Base St. Louis, 
$30,000, awaiting SBA proposal. 

Lifting and mooring eyes, $4,300, awarded 
8(a) $4,500. 

Storage Building, Marine Safety Office, 
Memphis, $15,000, awaiting SBA proposal. 

Activity: Third Coast Guard Dist., New 
York. 

Custodial Services, Governors 
$450,000, awarded 8(a) $456,767. 

Keypunch and Verification services, $10,- 
000, awarded 8(a) $10,000. 

Custodial Services, dependent school, $60,- 
000, awarded 8(a) $73,790. 

Guard services for St. George Base, $17,549, 
awarded 8(a) $17,967. 

Alterations, Shark River Station, $45,000, 
awarded 8(a) $48,754. 

Renew roofs on Capehart Buildings, $94,- 
495, awarded 8(a) $128,525. 

Correct Erosion at Montauk Station, $45,- 
000, pending. 

Air Condition Electronics Shop at Moriches 
Station, $10,000, pending. 

Activity: Fifth Coast Guard Dist. Norfolk. 


Tenn., 


Island, 


23857 


Storm Windows, Ocracoke Station, $6,000, 
awarded 8(a) $5,575. 

Replace fencing, Air Station Elizabeth 
City, N.C., $55,000, awaiting proposal. 

Tower demolition & Removal, 
awarded 8(a) $14,000. 

Boats and Trailers, $24,000, awarded 8(a) 
$22,984. 

Foundation skirting at two stations, $9,000, 
awarded 8(a) $8,870. 

Aluminum Roof Coating, $50,000, await- 
ing proposal. 

Improve fuel system, Wrightsville Bch., 
$8,000, SBA rejected. No firm available. 

Activity: Seventh Coast Guard District 
Miami. 

Install rest room facilities, Mayport, 
Fla., $7,500, withdrawn. Unable to negotiate 
reasonable price. 

Aluminum siding, Marathon, Fla., $5,000, 
rejected. No available contractor. 

Paint Cape Canaveral Light (exterior) 
$13,000, rejected. No available contractor. 

Repair parking lot, Air Station Savannah, 
$20,000, awarded 8(a) $24,742. 

Install rollup doors, Air Station St. Peters- 
burg/Clearwater, $5,000, rejected. No avail- 
able contractor. 

Construct Canopy, Base Mayport, $35,000, 
awarded 8(a) $35,795. 

Sewage plant demolition, 
Beach, $30,000, pending. 

Activity: Eighth Coast Guard Dist. New 
Orleans, 

Install sprinkler systems at eight stations, 
$27,000, SBA unable to locate interested con- 
tractor. 

Recreation facility, Air Station, New Or- 
leans, $30,000, awarded 8(a) $28,091. 

Install overhead hoist, Houston Air Sta- 
tion, $17,000, awarded 8(a) $6,388. 

Install fire detection System, Base New 
Orleans, $20,000, unable to locate qualified 
contractor, 

Replace air conditioner, Communications 
Station, New Orleans, $5,000, awarded 8(a) 
$7,535. 

Repair & paint Sabine Bank light, Texas, 
$50,000, unable to locate qualified contrac- 
tor. 

Install sprinkler system, depot Corpus 
Christi, Texas, $6,000, awarded 8(a) $12,056. 

Clear & Grub work at Malone, Florida, 
$29,000, unable to negotiate reasonable price. 
Awarded competitively for $26,660. 

Construct BEQ building at Grangeville, 
La. LORAN-C station, $70,000, awarded 8(a) 
$64,341, 

Construct Two BEQ buildings at Malone, 
Florida LORAN-C station, $95,000, awarded 
8(a) $97,911. 

Repair and replace doors & windows, 
family housing, Galveston, Texas, $90,000, 
awarded 8(a) $93,874. 

Paving and site work, Raymondville, 
Texas LORAN-C station, $95,000, awaiting 
proposal from SBA. 

Activity: Ninth Coast Guard Dist. Cleve- 
land. 

See Enclosure (2). 

Activity: Eleventh Coast Guard District 
Long Beach. 

Replacement of windows & doors at Air 
Station Los Angeles, $12,000, awarded 8(a) 
$12,893, 

Exterior painting of quarters, 
awarded 8(a) $20,000. 

Replacement of heating system in BOQ, 
$12,000, unable to negotiate reasonable price 
with SBA & minority firm. 

Activity: Eleventh Coast Guard District, 
Long Beach. 

Modernization of BOQ Utility system at 
CG Air Station, San Diego, $53,000, being 
negotiated with SBA. 

Activity: Twelfth Coast Guard District, 
San Francisco. 


Spill prevention system, Pt. Arena Loran 
Station, $8,000, awarded 8(a) $10,300. 


$8,500, 


Base Miami 


$19,000, 


23858 


Erect fence and guard house, San Fran- 
cisco Station, $10,000, awarded 8(a) $11,873. 

Reroof and install gutters, CG housing, 
$29,000, awarded 8(a) $32,000 

Fueling system repairs, TRACEN Alameda, 
$8,000, cancelled. Unable to negotiate rea- 
sonable price with SBA. 

Shore erosion protection, CG Station YBI, 
$48,176 cancelled. Unable to negotiate rea- 
sonable price with SBA. 

Construction of storage facility at Bodega 
Bay Station, $22,500, rejected by SBA. No 
minority contractor. 

Reroof buildings at Station Rio Vista, 
$26,000, awarded 8(a) $48,013. 

A/E services, $20,155, under negotiation 
with SBA. 

Activity: Thirteenth Coast Guard District, 
Seattle. 

Garage construction, Light Station Alki 
Point, Seattle, Washington, $22,000, awarded 
8(a) $22,297. 

Security lighting system, Support Center 
Seattle, $21,000, awarded 8(a) $31,230. 

Install power and fire alarm system, Sup- 
port Center Seattle, $8,400, awarded 8(a) 
$10,290. 

Janitorial services, Support Center Seattle, 
$66,472, awarded 8(a) $67,102. 

Masonary repairs, MSO Portland, $11,900, 
awarded 8(a) $11,671. 

Building repairs, Yaquina Bay, Newport, 
Oregon, $8,000, SBA unable to locate minor- 
ity contractor. 

Activity: Fourteenth Coast Guard District, 
Honolulu. 


Trash removal services, various Honolulu 
area units, $35,000, awarded 8(a) $36,473. 

Laundry and dry cleaning services, none, 
awarded 8(a) to minority vendor. 

Janitorial services, $16,000, awarded 8(a) 
$18,179. 

Note: SBA somewhat reluctant to accept 
8(a) projects as most firms are minority 
owned in Hawaii. 

Activity: Seventeenth Coast Guard District 
Juneau. 

Rehab. barracks at Kodiak. Phase II, $265,- 
000, awarded 8(a) $162,276. 

Construct BEQ at Tok, Alaska, $165,000, 
awarded 8(a) $199,840. 

Rehab, barracks at Kodiak, Phase IIT, $390,- 
000, awarded 8(a) $391,691. 

Chimney repair at Kodiak, $157,000, re- 
jected. Unable to match with qualified 8(a) 
firm. 

Activity: Coast 
Washington, D.C. 

Remote control] interface (circuit board), 
$205,000, awarded 8(a) $91,524. 

Loran C simulators and cross rate blankers, 
$97,000, awarded 8(a) $96,498. 

Loran A frequency generators, 
awarded 8(a) $80,501. 

Solid state radiobeacon coders, 
awarded 8(a) $95,858. 

Engineering design and drafting services, 
$70,000, awarded 8(a) $70,000. 

NAAID sensor modules, $20,000, awarded 
8(a) $12,057. 

Inflatable life raft seakeeping research, 
$50,000, under negotiation with SBA. 

Audio visual controller, $50,000, under ne- 
gotiation with SBA. 

Feedback modification kits, $400.000, 8(a) 
contractor proposal being evaluated. 

Total Awards: fiecal year 1976, $3.029,000; 
fiscal year 1977, $3.997,000, and fiscal vear 
1978, $2,712,000 (through 31 March 1978). 


Guard Headquarters, 


$88,000, 
$83,000, 


{Enclosure 2] 


LISTING OF PROJECTS PERFORMED UNDER THE 
SECTION 8(a) PROGRAM IN THE STATE oF 
MICHIGAN 
Contractor, project descriptions and con- 

tract cost: 

GE Craft Inc., Southfield, MI. 
Base Detroit, replace windows, $8,980. 
A-MAC Sales and Builders, Detroit, MI. 
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Belle Isle Station, 
$30,074. 

St. Clairs Shores Station, station altera- 
tions, $64,588. 

Reserve Training Center Detroit, replace 
windows, doors and masonry work, $15,690. 

Belle Isle Station, antennae pole installa- 
tion, $10,587. 

Clift’s United Development, Inc., Flint, MI. 

Detroit Air Station, concrete ramp in- 
stallation, $50,743. 

Detroit Air Station, gutters and down- 
spouts, $10,552. 

Detroit Air Station, seal concrete surfaces, 
$5,500. 

Bearden Construction, Detroit, MI. 

St. Clairs Shore Station, new roof, $10,876. 

Port Huron Station, station alterations, 
$27,936. 

Means-Grand Traverse Joint Venture, 
Gary, Indiana-Traverse City, MI. 

Traverse City Air Station, new hangar and 
site work (pending award), $3,755,798.* 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a correction for the Recorp: The 
SBA Administrator does not award the 
8(a) contracts. It is the procuring 
agency that awards the contract. 

But I say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan that he has raised an important 
point. I suggest that his staff confer with 
the staff of the Small Business Commit- 
tee. When that measure comes before the 
Senate, it may be that we can resolve or 
improve the legislation to accomplish, in 
a better way, what the Senator from 
Michigan seeks to now accomplish. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, let me see if I can clear up a 
point. He says that the contract is act- 
ually awarded by the procurement of- 
ficer of the buerau or agency; but under 
8(a), is not the contract awarded to the 
Administrator of SBA, who, in turn, sub- 
contracts it to the disadvantaged busi- 
ness concern? 

Mr. NELSON. That is the legal way in 
which it operates. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is rather a legal 
technicality, I suggest to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Chair and 
the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
wishes to state that the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan is withdrawn. 
MAKING GOVERNMENT RESPONSIVE TO SMALL 

BUSINESS 


@ Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting Title 
3 of H.R. 11445. This imrortant piece of 
legislation contains for the first time a 
declaration of a national small business 
economic policy—a long overdue state- 
ment of our commitment to make gov- 
ernment more responsive to the needs of 
small business. 

We recognize that the welfare of the 
small business community plays a major 
role in the health of our economy and 
must be addressed at the highest levels 
of Government. We have, therefore, pro- 
posed putting the welfare of small busi- 
ness back on the front burner and en- 
larging the role of the Small Business 


station alterations, 


*Total award price unknown at present 
due to funding uncertainties. Final award 
may be reduced by approximately $450,000 
with corresponding reduction in scope of 
work, 
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Administration in the formulation of 
fiscal and monetary policy. 

Small business owners do not need 
another level of bureaucracy to look out 
for their interests. They know perhaps 
better than any sector of our economy 
that more government does not mean 
more efficient or effective governing. 
What they do need is a government 
whose stated policy is to promote and 
protect their economic interests, while 
insuring that all Federal agencies and 
programs are coordinated in this effort. 
Title 3 streamlines the process of mak- 
ing small business heard at all levels of 
government. 

We believe the crucial role small busi- 
ness plays in our economy cannot be 
overstated. Its successes, as well as its 
problems, affect us all. That is why I 
was an early cosponsor of S. 1726, which 
is now included as title 3 of the bill 
amending the Small Business Act. This 
provision signifies a sincere effort to 
make good on our promise to encourage 
and support the activities of small busi- 
ness. The measures proposed in title 3 
will redefine the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s role as advocate in its job of 
representing small businesses and ini- 
tiating programs and policies which work 
for their survival and growth. 

The Small Business Administration 
must be given a greater share in making 
the decisions that bear on the welfare 
of small business owners. At the same 
time, more attention must be paid by all 
Government agencies to the effects their 
actions have on the small business com- 
munity. Title 3 speaks directly to these 
needs. It represents a major step toward 
our goal of restoring confidence in those 
who are now questioning the effective- 
ness and efficiency of the governmental 
institutions that were designed to serve 
them. 

Specifically, we have proposed enlarg- 
ing the role of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s Chief Council for Advo- 
cacy. As the new Chief Council for Ad- 
vocacy and Economic Research and 
Analysis, he or she would speak for the 
rights and welfare of small business 
owners before all Government depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
whose activities affect small business. A 
primary responsibility of this office will 
be to collect and maintain a comprehen- 
sive data base on small business, the lack 
of which has inhibited the development 
of Federal programs capable of meeting 
the specific problems of small business. 

Under title 3, the President would be 
required to report annually on his assess- 
ment of small business needs, his overall 
economic strategy for meeting those 
needs, and his specific proposals to in- 
crease competition and reduce the con- 
centration of economic resources. 

To insure that all Government agencies 
are working toward the same end, title 3 
establishes a Small Business Coordinat- 
ing Board which will bring together un- 
der one roof the Secretaries of Treasury, 
Commerce, Labor and Agriculture, the 
Chairmen of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Council of Economic Advisers, Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and the Assistant 
Attorney General for Antitrust. Let me 
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emphasize that the purpose of this Coun- 
cil would be to coordinate the efforts of 
existing agencies whose programs involve 
small business. Their job will be to eval- 
uate and propose to the appropriate of- 
ficials ways in which their activities could 
be altered to benefit small business. 

Finally, the measure would raise the 
Office of Small Business Administrator 
to executive level I, a Cabinet level rank, 
to insure the full participation of the 
Small Business Administration in the 
discussion and formulation of Federal 
economic policy. 

Title ITI will make the role of the Small 
Business Administration in the Federal 
Government commensurate with the 
role of small business in our economy. 
Its importance to the functioning of our 
society must not be undermined by 
inadequate representation in the com- 
plex process of policymaking. We must 
again pledge to help make small busi- 
ness work.® 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I know 
of no further amendments to the bill. I 
move the third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments? If there are no 
further amendments to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do 


Senators yield back their time? 
Mr. NELSON. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


Mr. WEICKER. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is, Shall the bill, as amended, pass? 

The bill was passed. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that H.R. 
11445, passed earlier, ke held at the desk 
and that the printing thereof be held 
in abeyance until certain matters have 
been resolved, at which time the bill will 
be further disposed of and printed as 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Later the following occurred:) 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the action 
by which the Senate insisted on its 
amendments to the bill, H.R. 11445, re- 
questing a conference and appointing 
conferees, the motion to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider, final passage, 
and third reading on H.R. 11445, an act 
to amend the Small Business Act, be 
vitiated; that an unprinted amendment, 
No. 1569, be considered and agreed to; 
that the bill be considered as having been 
read a third time and passed; that a mo- 
tion to reconsider be considered as hay- 
ing been laid on the table; and that the 
previous action requesting a conference 
and appointing conferees be reinstated. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I am informed 
that the managers of the bill on this side 
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have agreed to this procedure, and there- 
fore I will not object. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished acting Republican leader. 

Mr. President, the amendment is at 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1569 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 53, line 10, strike the words 
“Council on" and insert in lieu thereof the 
words "Special Assistant for". 

On page 53, line 11, strike the words “and 
Competition”. 

On page 53, line 19, strike the words 
“Council on" and insert in lieu thereof the 
words ‘Special Assistant for’’. 

On page 53, line 20, strike the words “and 
Competition". 

On page 54, strike line 4 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “basis to the Presi- 
dent's Special Assistant for Small Business” 

On page 54, line 5, strike the word ‘‘Com- 
petition”. 

On page 57, line 12, strike the word 
“Council” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “Special Assistant”, 

On page 57, line 13, strike the word “on” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “for”. 

On page 57, strike line 25 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “dent's Special 
Assistant for Small Business. Such re-”, 

On page 66, line 2, strike the words “mem- 
bers of the Council on” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “President’s Special As- 
sistant for”. 

On page 66, line 3, strike the words “and 
Competition”. 

On page 67, line 4, strike the word “Coun- 
cil” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“President's Special Assistant for Small 
Business". 

On page 67, strike lines 19 through 21. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill as amended will be 
printed, as passed. 

TITLE I—AUTHORIZATION AND 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


A—AUTHORIZATIONS AND LIMITATIONS 
FISCAL YEAR 1979 PROGRAM LEVELS 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 20(e) of the Small 
Business Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The following program levels are 
authorized for fiscal year 1979: 

“(1) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tion 7(a) of this Act, the Administration 
is authorized to make $50,000,000 in direct 
and immediate and $4,000,000,000 in deferred 
participation loans. 

“(2) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tion 7(h) of this Act, the Administration is 
authorized to make $16,000,000 in direct and 
immediate participation loans and $6,000,000 
in guaranteed loans. 

"(3) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tion 7(i) of this Act, the Administration is 
authorized to make $64,000,000 in direct and 
immediate participation loans and $64,000,- 
000 in guaranteed loans. 

“(4) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tions 501 and 502 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, the Administration 
is authorized to make 845,000,000 in direct 
and immediate participation loans, and 
$200,000,000 in guaranteed loans and guar- 
antees of debentures. 


“(5) For the programs authorized by title 
IIT of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, the Administration is authorized 
to make $22,000,000 in direct purchase of 
debentures and preferred securities and to 
make $125,000,000 in guarantees of deben- 
tures. 

“(6) For the programs authorized by part 
B of title IV of the Small Business Invest- 
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ment Act of 1958, the Administration is 
authorized to enter into guarantees not to 
exceed $3,000,000,000. 

“(7) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tions 7(b) (3), 7(b) (4), 7(b)(5), 7(b) (6), 
7(b) (7), 7(b) (8), 7(b) (9) and 7(g) of this 
Act, the Administration is authorized to 
enter into $100,000,000 in direct loans and 
loan guarantees. 

“(8) For the programs authorized in sec- 
tions 404 and 405 of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, the Administration is 
authorized to enter into guarantees not to 
exceed $300,000,000. 

“(9) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tions 7(b)(1) and 7(b)(2) of this Act, the 
Administration is authorized to enter into 
direct loans not to exceed $1,000,000,000.”. 

Section 20(f) of the Small Business Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Administration for fiscal year 
1979, $1,735,280,000 to carry out the pro- 
grams referred to in subsection (e), para- 
graphs (1) through (9). Of such sum, 
$368,780,000 shall be available to carry out 
the programs referred to in subsection (e), 
paragraphs (1) through (5); $43,000,000 
shall be available to carry out the provisions 
of section 412 of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958; $4,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 403 of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958; $1,115,000,000 
Shall be available to carry out the pro- 
grams referred to in subsection (e), para- 
graphs (7) and (9); and $200,000,000 shall 
be available for salaries and expenses of the 
Administrtion, of which amount— 

“(1) $17,000,000 shall be available for pro- 
curement assistance, of which amount no 
less than $962,000 shall be used to employ 
thirty-five additional procurement center 
representatives, no less than $192,000 shall 
be used to employ seven additional indus- 
trial specialists, no less than $954,000 shall 
be used to employ forty additional procure- 
ment generalists, no less than $220,000 shall 
used to employ additional clerical person- 
nel, and no less than $2,500,000 shall be used 
to pay for the development of a Procure- 
ment Automated Source System; 

“(2) $23,385,000 shall be available for 
management assistance, of which amount no 
less than $2,000,000 shall be used for direct 
SCORE/ACE program costs, no less than 
$2,500,000 shall be used for direct small busi- 
ness institute program costs, and no less 
than $14,385,000 shall be used to employ 
existing and additional management assis- 
tance personnel; 

“(3) $2,172,000 shall be available for tech- 
nical assistance, of which amount no less 
than $192,000 shall be used to employ ad- 
ditional technical assistance personnel; 

“(4) $8,000,000 shall be used to pay for the 
execution of the advocacy and research func- 
tions authorized by section 21 of this Act, 
of which amount no less than $800,000 shall 
be used to pay for retabulation of existing 
data from the United States Department of 
Commerce for developing a small business 
economic data base, no less than $1,200,000 
shall be used to pay for modification of ex- 
isting surveys from the United States De- 
partment of Commerce or other Federal de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality for de- 
veloping a small business economic data 
base, no less than $350,000 shall be used to 
pay for special surveys to be carried out by 
the United States Department of Commerce 
or other Federal department, agency, or in- 
strumentality for developing a small busi- 
ness economic data base, no less than $500,- 
000 shall be used to pay for other costs of 
developing and maintaining a small business 
economic data base, $500,000 shall be avail- 
able for computer hardware needed to devel- 
op and maintain a small business economic 
data base, and no less than $2,000,000 shall 
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be used to pay for development of internal 
Administration advocacy and research ca- 
pabilities; all economic research functions 
shall be conducted solely under the direc- 
tion of the Advocacy and Economic Research 
and Analysis Division and any funds author- 
ized to be appropriated by this subsection 
for the purpose of economic research shall 
be under the direction and coordination of 
the Advocacy and Economic Research and 
Analysis Division; 

“(5) $25,000,000 shall be available to pay 
for programs authorized in section 7(j) of 
this Act; 

“(6) $4,500,000 shall be available for in- 
ternal Administration data management, of 
which amount no less than $450,000 shall be 
used to pay for development of an automated 
internal Administration management data 
base and no less than $110,000 shall be used 
to pay for enhancement of the Administra- 
tion’s document tracking system and for in- 
stallation of terminals in Administration 
field offices; 

“(7) $13,000,000 shall be available for ad- 
ministration of programs authorized by sec- 
tion 7(b) of this Act; and 

“(8) $8,000,000 shall be available for grants 
authorized by section 4 of the Small Busi- 
ness Development Center Act of 1978, $5,000,- 
000 shall be available for grants authorized 
by section 8 of the Small Business Develop- 
ment Center Act of 1978, and $650,000 shall 
be available for administration of the small 
business development center program as au- 
thorized by section 7 of the Small Business 
Development Center Act of 1978.”. 

(c) Section 20(g) of the Small Business 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) The Administration may transfer no 
more than 10 percent of each of the total 
program levels for salaries and expenses au- 
thorized by paragraphs (1) through (7) of 
section 20(f) of this Act: Provided, however, 
That no program level authorized in such 
paragraphs may be increased more than 20 
percent by any such transfers."’. 

Sec. 102. Section 101 of this title shall be- 
come effective on October 1, 1978. 

Sec. 103. Section 20(a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended by adding thereto the 
following: "All appropriations whether spe- 
cifically or generally authorized shall remain 
available until expended.”’. 

Part B—MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 
SURETY-BOND GUARANTEE FUND 

Sec. 111. The last sentence of section 412 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
is repealed. 

INVESTMENT OF POLLUTION CONTROL BOND FEES 

Sec. 112. Section 405 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Moneys in 
the fund not needed for the payment of cur- 
rent operating expenses or for the payment 
of claims arising under this part may be in- 
vested in bonds or other obligations of, or 
bonds or other obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by, the United States; 
except that moneys provided as capital for 
the fund shall not be so invested.”. 

PRODUCT DISASTER LOANS 

Sec. 113. Section 7(b)(4) of the Small 
Business Act is amended by striking there- 
from “undetermined” and inserting in leu 
thereof “other”. 

LOAN POOLING 


Sec. 114. (a) Section 5(b) of the Small 
Business Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (10); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (11) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"; and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(12) authorize private dealers wh? regu- 
larly purchase guaranteed interests in de- 
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ferred participation and guaranteed loans 
from banks and other financial institutions 
originating such loans pursuant to section 
7(a) of this Act or title V of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 to form and 
administer pools of such guaranteed interests 
and to freely issue and sell, directly or 
through their respective fiduciary agents, cer- 
tificates of beneficial ownership in such pools 
to private investors. The full faith and credit 
of the United States is pledged to the timely 
payment of all principal and accrued interest 
on such certificates and the obligations un- 
derlying each respective pool.”. 

(b) Section 4(c)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting "5(b)(12),” between 
“sections” and ‘7(a)". 

LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 


Sec. 115. Section 502 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by strik- 
ing the colon and the phrase “Provided, 
however, That the foregoing powers shall be 
subject to the following restrictions and lim- 
itations:” after the words “an immediate 
or deferred basis” and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period and the following phrase: 
“To encourage the formation and growth of 
local development companies that have (1) 
a full time professional staff, (2) adequate 
accounting, legal, and business servicing 
capabilities, and (3) an active board of di- 
rectors, which meets on a regular basis and 
is actively involved in loan decisions and 
loan cervicing, the Administration is au- 
thorized (but only to the extent that the 
necessary funds are not available to such 
companies from private sources) to purchase, 
or to guarantee the timely payment of all 
principal and interest as scheduled on, de- 
bentures issued by such local development 
companies: Provided, however, That the fore- 
going powers shall be subject to the following 
restrictions and limitations:”’. 


PROCUREMENT SYSTEMS 


Sec. 116. Section 15(c) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Public and private organizations and 
individuals eligible for assistance under sec- 
tion 7(h) of this Act shall be eligible to 
participate in programs authorized by this 
section.”’. 

SMALL BUSINESS EXEMPTION FROM OCCUPA- 

TIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRA- 

TION 


Sec. 117. Section 652(5) of title 29 of the 
United States Code is amended to read: 

“(5) The term “employer” means a per- 
son engaged in a business affecting com- 
merce who has employees, but does not in- 
clude the following: 

“(A) the United States or any State or 
political subdivision of a State; 

“(B) any person that has no more than 
ten full-time employees, and does not have 
an occupational injury/illness incidence 
rate exceeding seven per hundred full-time 
employees based upon the annual Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey of two-digit Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification Code industries. 

“(C) the failure by the Secretary to pro- 
vide the annual information necessary for 
the application of subsection (B) shall cause 
the exemptions provided thereunder to apply 
to all persons with no more than ten full- 
time employees. The application of this sub- 
section will continue until the Secretary 
publishes the required information.”. 


NOTICE 


Sec. 118. Section 673(a) of title 29 of the 
United States Code is amended by substitut- 
ing the following new subsection (a): 

“(a) In order to further the purposes of 
this chapter— 

“(1) The Serretary in consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, shall develop and maintain an ef- 
fective program of collection, compilation, 
ond analysis of occupational safety and 
health statistics. Such program may cover 
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all employments whether or not subject to 
any other provisions of this chapter but 
shall not cover employments excluded by 
section 653 of this title. The Secretary shall 
compile accurate statistics on work inju- 
ries and illnesses which shall include all dis- 
abling, serious, or significant injuries and 
illnesses, whether or not involving. loss of 
time from work, other than minor injuries 
requiring only first aid treatment and which 
do not involve medical treatment, loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
or transfer to another job: Provided jur- 
ther, That the Secretary shall publish an- 
nually in the Federal Register the occupa- 
tional injury/illness incidence rate for the 
ten-or-fewer-employees size segment of all 
major groups identified by their two-digit 
standard industrial classification code 
number. 

“(2) The annual publication of occupa- 
tional injury/illness incidence rates shall be 
published on or before December 31 of the 
calendar year immediately following the 
year from which they were derived, and 
shall apply only during the calendar year 
immediately following publication.”. 


TITLE II 
SMALL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Small Business Development Center Act of 
1978”. 

FINDING AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 202. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) small business concerns rarely have 
access to useful and practical advice, infor- 
mation, and services of the types which are 
available to large business concerns or, 
through the Department of Agriculture ex- 
tension service, to farmers and agricultural 
business concerns; 

(2) small businesses would benefit from 
having a local, single source of assistance 
which would interpret, analyze and counsel 
on matters such as management, marketing, 
product development, manufacturing, tech- 
nology development and exchange, finance, 
government regulations and policies and 
other similar problem or policy areas; and 

(3) universities are aware of local small 
business problems and are better equipped 
than the Federal Government to develop 
and establish management and technical 
assistance programs designed to aid small 
business concerns in such local communities. 

(b) It is the purpose of this title to ex- 
pand the small business sector, to stimulate 
economic diversity, and to foster competition 
by encouraging the development of small 
business development centers through a 
grant program giving States wide flexibility 
in developing and establishing centers to aid 
in the development and growth of existing 
and new small business concerns. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 203. As used in this title— 

(1) the term “Administration” means the 
Small Business Administration; 

(2) the term “center” means State smail 
business development centers and regional 
small business development centers estab- 
lished or operated with assistance furnished 
under this title; 

(3) the term “Board” 
Business Development 
Board; 


(4) the term “university” means any pub- 
lic or private nonprofit institution of higher 
education which is located in any State; and 

(5) the term "State" means a State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, or 
any territory, possession, or commonwealth 
of the United States. 


GRANTS 


Sec. 204. (a) The Administration, upon the 
advice of the Board, acting through the Asso- 
ciate Administrator for Management and 


means the Small 
Center Advisory 
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Technical Assistance, is authorized to make 
grants to States to assist universities within 
the States in developing and operating a 
center program that furnishes small busi- 
nesses with a broad range of advice, infor- 
mation, and assistance, as described in sec- 
tion 206 of this Act. 

(b) A grant may be made to finance 75 
percent of the cost of developing and operat- 
ing a State center program. Assistance made 
available pursuant to this title may be used 
only to support activities described in section 
206 of this title and for such other compar- 
able activities as are approved by the Admin- 
istration which are designed to benefit small 
business concerns by providing direct infor- 
mation and assistance or by providing ac- 
cess to business analysts who can refer small 
business concerns to available experts or 
consultants. 

(c) The Administration may make a grant 
to finance 100 percent of the cost of develop- 
ing and operating regional center activities 
described in section 206 or other such com- 
parable activities as are approved by the 
Administration. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 205. (a) A State may apply to partici- 
pate in the center program by submitting to 
the Administration for approval a plan nam- 
ing the universities within the State that 
would participate in the program, the geo- 
graphic area to be served by each university, 
the services that each university would pro- 
vide, the method for delivering services by 
each participating university, the budget for 
each university, and any other information 
and assurances the Administration may re- 
quire to insure that the State will carry out 
the activities eligible for assistance under 
this title. 

(b) Assistance shall be made available 
through the States to a university only if 
that university is included in that State's 
plan which has been approved by the Admin- 
istration. 

CENTERS 


Sec. 206. (a) State and regional centers re- 
ceiving grants under this title shall assist 
small businesses in solving problems con- 
cerning operations, manufacturing, engi- 
neering, technology exchange and develop- 
ment, personnel administration, marketing, 
sales, merchandising, finance, accounting, 
business strategy development, and other 
disciplines required for small business 
growth and expansion, innovation, increased 
productivity, and management improvement, 
and for decreasing industry economic con- 
centrations, 

(b) A State center shall provide services as 
close as possible to small businesses by pro- 
viding extension services and utilizing sat- 
ellite locations when necessary. It shall also, 
to the extent possible, make full use of other 
Federal and State Government programs 
that are concerned with aiding small busi- 
nesses. A State center shall have— 

(1) a full-time staff including a State di- 
rector to manage the program activities; 

(2) business analysts to counsel, assist, 
and inform small business clients; 

(3) technology transfer agents to provide 
state of the art technology to small busi- 
nesses through coupling with national and 
regional technology data sources; 

(4) information specialists to assist in pro- 
viding information searches and referrals for 
small businesses; 

(5) access to part-time professional spe- 
cialists to conduct research or to provide 
counseling assistance whenever the need 
arises; and 

(6) access to laboratory and adaptive engi- 
neering facilities. 

(c) Services provided by a State center 
shall include, but shall not be limited to— 

(1) furnishing one-to-one individual 
counseling to small businesses; 


(2) assisting in technology transfer, re- 
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search, and coupling from existing sources to 
small business concerns; 

(3) maintaining current information con- 
cerning Federal, State, and local regulations 
that affect small businesses and counsel 
small businesses on methods of compliance. 
Technolozy development shall be provided 
when necessary to help small businesses find 
solutions for complying with environmental, 
energy, health, safety, and other Federal, 
State, and local regulations; 

(4) coordinating and conducting research 
into technical and general small business 
problems for which there are no ready solu- 
tions; 

(5) providing and maintaining a compre- 
hensive library that contains current infor- 
mation and statistical data needed by local 
small businesses; 

(6) maintaining a working relationship 
and open communications with the financial 
and investment communities, legal associa- 
tions, local and regional private consultants, 
and local and regional small business groups 
and associations in order to help address the 
various needs of the small business commu- 
nity; and 

(7) conducting in depth surveys for local 
small business groups in order to develop 
general information regarding the local 
economy and general small business 
strengths and weaknesses in that locality. 

(d) A State center shall continue to up- 
grade and modify its services, as needed, in 
order to meet the changing and evolving 
needs of the small business community. 

(e) Regional centers shall be established 
to support State centers when the Adminis- 
tration, with the advice of the Board, deter- 
mines a need for providing assistance and in- 
formation on technical or specialized prob- 
lems that may require capital intensive re- 
search and which transcend State bound- 
aries. Regional centers shall be provided a 
specific charter and staff according to the 
services they will be expected to provide. 
Their assistance shall be available to all 
State centers participating in the program. 

(f) Laboratories operated and funded by 
the Federal Government are authorized and 
directed under this title to cooperate with 
centers participating in this program. Labo- 
ratories shall make facilities and equipment 
available as an aid in providing experiment 
station capabilities in adaptive engineering; 
provide library and technical information 
processing capabilities; and provide profes- 
sional staff for consulting. Centers shall re- 
imburse the laboratories for necessary ex- 
penses. 

(g) Innovation centers supported by the 
Federal Government through the National 
Science Foundation are authorized and di- 
rected under this title to cooperate with 
small business development centers partic- 
ipating in this program. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation shall report annually on 
the performance of such centers with rec- 
ommendations to the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the Congress on how such in- 
novation centers can be strengthened and 
expanded. The National Science Foundation 
shall include in its report to Congress infor- 
mation on the ability of innovation centers 
to interact with the Nation's small business 
community and recommendations to the 
Small Business Administration on continued 
funding. 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

Sec. 207. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Small Business Administration a di- 
vision to be known as the Small Business 
Management and Technical Assistance Divi- 
sion. The Division shall be headed by an 
Associate Administrator for Management 
and Technical Assistance who shall receive 
compensation at the rate provided by law 
for other Associate Administator of the Small 
Business Administration. 


(b) The Administrator shall appoint a 
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Deputy Associate Administrator for Manage- 
ment and Technical Assistance who will re- 
port to the Associate Administrator for Man- 
agement and Technical Assistance and who 
shall serve without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to chapter 51, and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 or such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates, but at a rate not less than the rate for 
GS-17 of the General Schedule. 

(c) The sole responsibility of the Deputy 
Associate Administrator for Management and 
Technical Assistance shall be to administer 
the small business development center pro- 
gram. Duties of the position shall include, 
but are not limited to, establishing the an- 
nual program budget, reviewing the annual 
budgets submitted by each State, establish- 
ing appropriate funding levels therefor, se- 
lecting States to participate in this program 
under this title, establishing policies imple- 
menting the provisions of this title, review- 
ing applications for research grants under 
section 208 of this title, maintaining a clear- 
inghouse to provide for the dissemination 
and exchange of information between cen- 
ters, disseminating information obtained 
under section 208 of this title, and conduct- 
ing audits of recipients of grants under sec- 
tions 204 and 208 of this title. The Deputy 
Associate Administrator for Management and 
Technical Assistance shall confer with and 
seek the counsel of the Board in carrying out 
the responsibilities described in this section. 

(d)(1) There is established a National 
Small Business Development Center Advisory 
Board which shall consist of seventeen mem- 
bers, twelve of whom are to be appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall be persons of outstanding qualifi- 
cations known to be familiar and sympa- 
thetic with small business needs and prob- 
lems, Of the twelve members so appointed, 
no more than three shall be from universities 
or their affiliates and nine shall be from small 
businesses or associations representing small 
business. At the time of the appointment of 
the Board, the President shall designate at 
least one-third of the members and at least 
one from each category whose term shall end 
in two years from the date of appointment, 
and a second third whose term shall end in 
three years from the date of appointment, 
and the final third whose term shall end in 
four years from the date of appointment. 
Succeeding Boards shall have three-year 
terms, with one-third of the Board changing 
each year. The other members of the Board 
shall be the National Science Foundation 
Director of the Office of Small Business Re- 
search and Development, Director of the 
Energy Extension Service of the Department 
of Energy, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Science and Technology, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Material Acquisi- 
tions, and the Assistant Administrator for 
Industry Affairs and Technoiogy Utilization 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administraticn. 

(2) The Board shall elect a Chairman and 
advise, counsel, and confer with the Deputy 
Associate Administrator for Management and 
Technical Assistance in carrying out the 
duties described in section 207(c) of this 
title. The Board shall meet at least quar- 
terly and at the call of the Chairman of the 
Board. Each member of the Board, other 
than representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment, shall be entitled to be compensated 
at the rate not in excess of the per diem 
equivalent of the highest rate of pay for 
individuals occupying the position under 
GS-18 of the General Schedule for each day 
he is engaged in activities of the Board and 
shall be entitled to be reimbursed for his 
expenses as a member of the Board. 
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(e) Regional and State centers shall estab- 
lish advisory boards which shall consist of 
& majority of members from small businesses 
and which shall include members from uni- 
versities and members from State and local 
governments. State center board members 
shall be appointed by the Governor and re- 
gional center board members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration and persons se- 
lected for both boards shall have outstand- 
ing qualifications and known to be familiar 
and sympathetic with small business needs 
and problems. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


Sec. 208. The Administration, upon the 
advice of the Board, acting through the Asso- 
ciate Administrator for Management and 
Technical Assistance, is authorized to make 
grants to universities, public and private 
organizations, and business concerns to un- 
dertake research to identify and solve man- 
agerial, economic, financial, operational, 
technological, or other problems which af- 
fect small business concerns. The Deputy 
Associate Administrator for Management 
and Technical Assistance, with the advice of 
the Board, shall develop criterla to insure 
that all research projects are coordinated 
and that they address the need for relevant 
and meaningful small business data and 
information. 

EVALUATION 

Sec. 209. (a) The Administration, with the 
advice of the Board, shall establish a plan 
for evaluation of the center program which 
may include the retaining of an independ- 
ent concern to conduct such an evaluation. 
The evaluation shall be both quantitative 
and qualitative and shall determine— 

(b) The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall conduct a quantitative and 
qualitative evaluation of the center program 
to determine— 

(1) the impact of the center program on 
small businesses and the socioeconomic 


base of the regions it served; and 

(2) the multidisciplinary resources the 
center program was able to coordinate to 
assist small businesses. 


For the purpose of this evaluation, the Comp- 
troller General is authorized to require any 
center or party receiving assistance under 
section 208 to furnish to him such informa- 
tion annually or otherwise as he deems ap- 
propriate. A report on such evaluation shall 
be transmitted to the Congress not later than 
the second year after the date of enactment 
of this title. 

MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 

Sec. 210. This title is not intended to 
duplicate or limit any programs or projects 
administered by the Department of Com- 
merce. In order to avoid the possibility of 
duplication of services, the Administrator 
shall only in close cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and in coordination with 
the management and technical assistance 
programs administered by the Department of 
Commerce establish additional management 
and technical assistance under this title. 
TITLE ITI—SMALL BUSINESS ADVOCACY 

SHORT TITLE 

Src. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Small Business Economic Policy and Advo- 
cacy Reorganization Act of 1978”. 

Part A—Apvocacy AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 

Sec. 311. Section (4) (b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) The management of the Adminis- 
tration shall be vested in an Administrator 
who shall be appointed from civilian life by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall be a 
person of outstanding qualifications who is 
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familiar and sympathetic with small busi- 
ness needs and problems. The Administrator 
may not engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment than that of serving as 
Administrator. In carrying out the programs 
administered by the Small Business Admin- 
istration, including its lending and guaran- 
teeing functions, the Administrator may not 
discriminate on the basis of sex or marital 
status against any person or small business 
concern applying for or receiving assistance 
from the Small Business Administration, and 
the Small Business Administration shall give 
special consideration to veterans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and their 
survivors or dependents. 

“(2) The President shall also appoint from 
civilian life by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate— 

“(A) a Deputy Administrator who shall be 
Acting Administrator of the Administration 
during the absence or disability of the Ad- 
ministrator or in the event of a vacancy in 
the office of Administrator; 

“(B) a Chief Counsel for Advocacy and 
Economic Research and Analysis who shall 
be responsible solely for the development, 
execution, and administration of those duties 
specified in section 21 of this Act; 

“(C) an Associate Administrator for 
Finance who shall be responsible to the Ad- 
ministrator solely for the development, ex- 
ecution, and administration of— 

“(i) all loan programs specified in section 
7 of this Act; and 

“(ii) those programs and activities speci- 
fied in titles IV and V of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958; 

“(D) an Associate Administrator for Pro- 
curement Assistance who shall be responsi- 
ble to the Administrator solely for the de- 
velopment, execution, and administration 
of the procurement assistance programs and 
activities specified in sections 8 and 15 of 
this Act; 

“(E) an Associate Administrator for 
Minority Assistance who shall be responsible 
to the Administrator solely for the formula- 
tion of policy relating to the Administra- 
tion’s programs which provide assistance to 
minority small business concerns and in the 
review of the Administration’s executive of 
such programs in the light of such policy; 

“(F) an Associate Administrator for In- 
vestment who shall be responsible to the 
Administrator solely for the development, 
execution, and administration of the invest- 
ment programs specified in title IIT of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958; and 

“(G) an Associate Administrator for Man- 
agement and Technical Assistance who shall 
be responsible to the Administrator solely 
for the carrying out of those duties specified 
in the Small Business Development Center 
Act of 1978.”. 

Sec. 312. The Small Business Act is 
amended by redesignating section 21 as sec- 
tion 22 and inserting after section 20 the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 21. (a) There is established in the 
Administration a division to be known as 
the Advocacy and Economic Research and 
Analysis Division (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘Division’). The Division shall be headed 
by a Chief Counsel for Advocacy and Eco- 
nomic Research and Analysis. 

“(b) The Chief Counsel for Advocacy and 
Economic Research and Analysis shall per- 
form the following duties on a continuing 
basis: 

“(1)(A) establish and maintain an eco- 
nomic data base for the purpose of provid- 
ing the Congress and the Administration 
information on the economic condition and 
the expansion or contraction of the small 
business sector. To that end, the Chief Coun- 
sel for Advocacy and Economic Research 
and Analysis shall publish on a regular basis 
national small business indices and, to the 
extent feasible, regional small business in- 
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dices, which shall include, but need not be 
limited to, data on— 

“(1) employment, layoffs, and new hires; 

“(ii) number of business establishments 
and the types of such establishments- such 
as sole proprietorships, corporations, and 
partnerships; 

“(iil) number of business formations and 
failures; 

“(iv) sales and new orders; 

“(v) back orders; 

“(vi) investment in plant and equipment; 

“(vil) changes in inventory and rate of 
inventory turnover; 

“(viii) sources and amounts of capital in- 
vestment, including debt, equity, and intern- 
ally generated funds; 

“(ix) debt to equity ratios; 

“(x) exports; 

“(xi) number and dollar amount of merg- 
ers and acquisitions by size of acquiring 
and acquired firm: and 

“(xii) concentration ratios; 

“(B) publish annually a report giving a 
comparative analysis and interpretation of 
the historical trends of the small business 
sector as reflected by the data acquired 
under (A) of this subsection; 

“(2) study the ability of financial markets 
and institutions to meet the debt and equity 
capital needs of small businesses; 

“(3) examine the role of small businesses 
in the American economy and the contribu- 
tion which small businesses can make in im- 
proving competition, encouraging economic 
and social mobility for all citizens, restrain- 
ing inflation, spurring production, expanding 
employment opportunities, increasing pro- 
ductivity, promoting exports, stimulating in- 
novation and entrepreneurship, and provid- 
ing an avenue through which new and un- 
tested products and services can be brought 
to the marketplace; 

“(4) recommend specific measures for 
creating an environment in which all busi- 
nesses will have the opportunity to compete 
effectively and expand to their full poten- 
tial, and to ascertain the common reasons, 
if any, for small business successes and 
failures; 

(5) determine the impact of the tax struc- 
ture on small businesses and make legisla- 
tive and other proposals for altering the tax 
structure to enable all small businesses to 
realize their potential for contributing to 
the improvement of the Nation's economic 
well-being; 

“(6) develop proposals for changes in the 
policies and activities of any department, 
agency, and instrumentality of the Federal 
Government which will better fulfill the pur- 
poses of the Small Business Act and com- 
municate such proposals on a timely basis 
to the appropriate departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the President’s Special Assistant for 
Small Business, the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, and the Committee 
on Small Business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; 

“(7) measure the direct costs and impact 
of Federal regulations and policies on small 
businesses, and make legislative and non- 
legislative proposals for eliminating exces- 
sive or unnecessary rerulations on small 
businesses and communicate such proposals 
on a timely basis to the President’s Special 
Assistant for Small Business, the Senate 
Select Committee on Sm2ll Business, and the 
Committee on Small Business of the House of 
Representatives; 

“(8) analyze proposed and pending legis- 
lation as to its impact on small businesses 
and propose additions, corrections, or dele- 
tions to such levislation, if needed, to mini- 
mize any potential harmful impact on small 
businesses; such impact studies and pro- 
posals shall be transmitted on a timely basis 
to the President’s Special Assistant for Small 
Business, President, and the Senate Select 
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Committee on Small Business and the Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the House of 
Representatives; 

“(9) develop and maintain a set of ra- 
tional, objective criteria to be used to define 
small businesses for use by the Administra- 
tion and each department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government; 

(10) evaluate the efforts of departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government, and business and indus- 
try to assist minority businesses; 

“(11) make such other recommendations 
as may be appropriate to assist the develop- 
ment and strengthening of minority and 
other small businesses; 

““(12) serve as a focal point for the receipt 
of complaints, criticisms, and suggestions 
concerning the policies and activities of the 
Administration and any other department, 
agency, and instrumentality of the Federal 
Government which affect small businesses; 

“(13) counsel small businesses on how to 
resolve questions and problems concerning 
the relationship of small businesses to the 
Federal Government; 

“(14) represent the views and interests of 
small businesses before other departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government whose policies and activi- 
ties may impact on small businesses; 

“(15) enlist the cooperation and assistance 
of public and private agencies, businesses, 
and other organizations in disseminating in- 
formation about the programs and services 
provided by the Federal Government which 
are of benefit to small businesses and in- 
formation on how small businesses can par- 
ticipate in or make use of such programs 
and services; and 

“(16) provide on behalf of small busi- 
nesses, in those cases deemed appropriate, 
written or oral testimony, statistical data, 
studies or other information in any Federal 
agency or department rulemaking con- 
ducted pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tions 553, 556, or 557 of title 5, United States 


Code, which may have a substantial effect 
on a significant number of small businesses. 

“(c) Each department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government, 


including the Office of Management and 
Budget and the General Accounting Office, is 
authorized and directed to cooperate fully 
with, and to furnish such reports and infor- 
mation, as the Chief Counsel for Advocacy 
and Economic Research deems necessary to 
carry out and accomplish the duties under 
this section. 

“(d) In carrying out the duties of this sec- 
tion, after consultation with and subject to 
the approval of the Administrator, the Chief 
Counsel for Advocacy and Economic Re- 
search and Analysis may— 

“(1) consult with experts and authorities 
in the fields of small business investment, 
venture capital, investment and commercial 
banking and other comparable financial in- 
stitutions involved in the financing of busi- 
ness, and with individuals with regulatory, 
legal, economic, or financial expertise, in- 
cluding members of the academic commu- 
nity, and individuals who generally represent 
the public interest; and 

“(2) hold hearings and sit and act at such 
times and places as is deemed advisable. 

“(e) The Chief Counsel for Advocacy and 
Economic Research and Analysis shall trans- 
mit on July 1, 1979, and annually thereafter, 
to the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, the Committee on Small Business 
of the House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent, and the President’s Special Assistant 
for Small Business, a comprehensive report 
containing the findings and specific recom- 
mendations of the Chief Counsel for Ad- 
vocacy and Economic Research and Analysis 
with respect to each of the duties and func- 
tions referred to in subparagraph (b) of this 
section, including specific legislative and ad- 
ministrative proposals and recommenda- 
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tions. The report shall not be submitted to 
the Office of Management and Budget or to 
any other department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government for 
any purpose prior to transmittal to the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Small Business, the 
Committee on Small Business of the House 
of Representatives, the President, and the 
President's Special Assistant for Small Busi- 
ness. Such report shall be included in the 
report specified in section 10(a) of this Act.". 

Sec. 313. Title II of Public Law 94-305 is 
repealed. 


PART B—DECLARATION OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


Sec. 321. (a) For the purpose of preserving 
and promoting a competitive, free enterprise 
economic system, Congress hereby declares 
that it is the continuing policy and respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to use all 
practical means consistent with its needs 
and obligations and other essential consid- 
erations of national policy, and to take such 
actions as are necessary, to implement and 
coordinate all Federal department, agency, 
and instrumentality policies, programs, and 
activities in order to: foster the economic 
interests of small businesses; insure a com- 
petitive economic climate conducive to the 
development, growth, and expansion of small 
businesses; establish incentives to assure 
that adequate capital and other resources 
at competitive prices are available to small 
businesses; reduce the concentration of eco- 
nomic resources and expand competition; 
and provide an opportunity for entrepreneur- 
Ship, inventiveness, and the creation and 
growth of small businesses. 

(b) Congress further declares that the 
Federal Government is committed to a policy 
of utilizing all reasonable means, consistent 
with the Nation’s overall economic policy 
goals and the preservation of its competitive 
free enterprise system, to establish private 
sector incentives that will help assure that 
adequate capital at competitive prices is 
available to small businesses. To fulfill this 
policy, departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government shall 
use all reasonable means, through the Small 
Business Policy Coordinating Board estab- 
lished in part E of this title, to coordinate, 
create, and sustain policies and programs 
which promote investment in small busi- 
nesses, including those investments which 
expand employment opportunities and which 
foster the effective and efficient use of human 
and natural resources in the economy of the 
Nation. 

Part C—REporRT OF THE PRESIDENT ON SMALL 
BUSINESS AND COMPETITION 

Sec. 331. (a) The President shall transmit 
to the Congress not later than January 20 
of each year a Report on Small Business and 
Competition which shall— 

(1) examine the current role of small busi- 
ness in the economy; 

(2) present current and historical data on 
production, employment, investment, and 
other economic variables, for small business 


in the economy as a whole and for small busi- + 


ness in each sector of the economy; 

(3) identify economic trends which will or 
may affect the small business sector and the 
state of competition; 

(4) examine the effects on small business 
and competition of policies, programs, and 
activities of the Federal departments, agen- 
cies, and instrumentalities, identify problems 
generated by such policies, programs, and 
activities, and recommend legislative and ad- 
ministrative solutions to such problems; and 

(5) recommend a program for carrying out 
the policy declared in part B of this title, 
together with such recommendations for 
legislation as he may deem necessary or 
desirable. 

(b) The President may transmit from time 
to time to the Congress reports supplemen- 
tary to the Report on Small Business and 
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Competition, each of which shall include 
such supplementary or revised recommenda- 
tions as he may deem necessary or desirable 
to achieve the policy declared in part B of 
this title. 

(c)(1) The Report on Small Business and 
Competition and all supplementary reports 
transmitted under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion shall, when transmitted to Congress, be 
referred to the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business and the Committee on Small 
Business of the House of Representatives. 

(2) Each committee, in addition to its 
other duties and responsibilities, shall— 

(A) make a continuing study of matters 
relating to the Report on Small Business and 
Competition; 

(B) study and evaluate policies, programs 
and activities of the Federal Government in 
order to further the policy of this title; 
and 

(C) as a guide to the several committees 
of the Congress dealing with legislation re- 
lating to the Report on Small Business and 
Competition, not later than April 1 of each 
year file a report with the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, as the case may 
be, containing its findings and recommenda- 
tions with respect to the recommendations 
made by the President in the Report on Small 
Business and Competition, together with 
such other recommendations as it deems 
advisable. 


Part D—SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Sec. 341. The President is authorized to 
designate a Special Assistant to the President 
for Small Business who shall serve in the 
White House Office of the Executive Office 
of the President and who shall perform the 
following duties 

(1) assist and advise the President in the 
preparation of the Report on Small Business 
and Competition; 

(2) gather and publish timely and authori- 
tative information, in cooperation and co- 
ordination with the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, concerning 
the position of small business in the economy 
and economic developments and economic 
trends, both current and prospective, which 
do or may affect small business and competi- 
tion; to analyze and interpret such informa- 
tion in the light of the policy declared in 
part B of this title for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether such developments or trends 
are interfering or are likely to interfere with 
the achievement of such policy objectives; 
and to compile and submit to the President 
and Congress studies relating to such de- 
velopments and trends; 

(3) appraise the various programs and ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government, as they 
affect small business and competition in the 
light of the policy declared in part B of this 
title, for the purpose of determining the ex- 
tent to which such programs and activities 
are contributing, and the extent to which 
they are not contributing, to the achieve- 
ment of such policy, and to make recom- 
mendations to the President with respect 
thereto; 

(4) determine and evaluate the availabil- 
ity of capital, labor, management, and tech- 
nical resources to small business; to deter- 
mine and evaluate emerging trends in the 
availability of such resources to small busi- 
ness; to assess Federal Government policies 
and programs and other economic circum- 
stances which affect small businesses in 
order to determine their impact on the 
availability and cost of capital and other 
resources for small business; and to make 
recommendations to the President with re- 
spect thereto; 

(5) develop and recommend to the Presi- 
dent national economic policies to foster 
and promote small business and competition 
and to maintain and increase the strength 
of small business in each economic sector; 
and 
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(6) make and furnish such studies, re- 
ports, and recommendations with respect to 
matters of Federal Government economic 
policy and legislation which affect small 
business and competition as the President 
or Congress may request. 


Part E—SMALL BUSINESS POLICY COORDINAT- 
ING BOARD 


Sec. 351. (a) Within thirty days after en- 
actment of this title, the President shall 
constitute a Small Business Policy Co- 
ordinating Board (hereinafter called the 
“Board"”). The Board shall consist of the 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration; the Chief Counsel for Ad- 
vocacy and Economic Research and Analysis 
of the Small Business Administration; the 
President’s Special Assistant for Small Busi- 
ness; the Secretary of Treasury, Secretary 
of Commerce, Secretary of Labor, and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, or their designees who 
serve at a level no lower than that of an 
Assistant Secretary; the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, or his designee who serves as a 
Governor; the Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, or 
their designees who serve as Commissioners; 
the Assistant Attorney General for Antitrust; 
and the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, or his designee who serves 
as a member. 

(b) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
the Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration. 

(c) The Board shall meet at least quar- 
terly and at the call of the Chairman. 

(d) It shall be the duties and functions 
of the Board— 

(1) to advise and assist the President's 
Special Assistant for Small Business in the 
performance of its duties and functions; 

(2) to coordinate and improve the effec- 
tiveness of all policies, programs and activi- 
ties of the Federal Government which have 
an impact on small business or free enter- 
prise; 

(3) to prepare an inventory of the re- 
sources available to small business through- 
out the Federal Government and to update 
such inventory annually; 

(4) to facilitate the making available of 
such data and information as is requested 
by the President's Special Assistant for Small 
Business or the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration from departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government, and such data and infor- 
mation which the departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment collect from State and local govern- 
ments and private sources; 

(5) to review and coordinate the data and 
information collecting activities of the Fed- 
eral Government so as to minimize the bur- 
dens of such activities on small business; 
and 

(6) to make recommendations for im- 
provements in the relationship between the 
Federal Government and the private sector 
that will or may strengthen small business 
and free enterprise. 

Part F—SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

EXECUTIVE LEVEL COMPENSATION 


Sec. 361. (a) Section 5313 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the 
following new paragraph: 

“(24) Administrator, Small Business Ad- 
ministration.". 

(b) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 
new paragraph: 

"(67) Deputy Administrator, Small Busi- 
ness Administration.". 

(c) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 
new paragraph: 
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“(122) Chief Counsel for Advocacy and 
Economic Research and Analysis, Small 
Business Administration.”. 

(d) Section 536(11) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“(4)” and inserting in Meu thereof “(6)”. 

Sec. 362. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
paragraph (13). 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out paragraph 
(86). 

Part G—SMALL BUSINESS CREDIT 
INFORMATION 


Sec. 371. In consultation with the Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of the Census, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion shall conduct such studies of the credit 
needs of small business as may be appro- 
priate to determine the extent to which such 
needs are being met by commercial banks 
and shall report the results of such studies 
to the Congress by July 1, 1979, together 
with their views and recommendations as to 
the feasibility and cost of conducting peri- 
odic sample surveys, by region and nation- 
wide, of the number and dollar amount of 
commercial and industrial loans extended by 
commercial banks to small business. 


TITLE IV—VENTURE CAPITAL 


Sec. 401. Section 301 of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended by 
adding a new subsection as follows: 

“(e) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tions (a) through (d) of this section, the 
Administration is authorized to license small 
business investment companies, the invest- 
ment policy of which is solely to make ven- 
ture-type investments in small business con- 
cerns. For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘venture-type investments’ includes 
common and preferred stock or limited part- 
nership or similar equity interests acquired 
from the issuer with no right to require re- 
purchase for five years from date of acquisi- 
tion by such company, any right to purchase 
such equity interest, and unsecured debt in- 
struments acquired from the issuer with 
such subordination and nonamortization 
characteristics as the Administration deter- 
mines to be substantially similar to the 
foregoing.”. 

Sec. 402. Section 302(a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The combined private paid-in capi- 
tal and paid-in surplus of each company li- 
censed pursuant to subsections (c) and (d) 
of section 301 of this Act shall be not less 
than $150,000: Provided, however, That the 
combined private paid-in capital and paid-in 
surplus of any company licensed pursuant 
to said subsections (c) and (d) on or after 
Setpember 1, 1979, shall be not less than 
$500,000. The combined private paid-in capi- 
tal and paid-in surplus of each company li- 
censed pursuant to subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 301 of this Act shall be not less than 
$500,000. In all cases, such capital and sur- 
plus shall be adequate to assure a reason- 
able prospect that the company will be oper- 
ated soundly and profitably, and managed 
actively and prudently in accordance with 
its articles.”. 

Sec. 403. Section 302(b) of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 is amended 
by striking “5 percent” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘10 percent”. 

Sec. 404. Section 302(c) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Subject to the requirements of section 
301(c), an investor, or any group or class of 
investors, may Own any amount of stock or 
partnership interest in any number of such 
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companies so long as the total amount of 
debentures of such companies purchased or 
guaranteed by the Administration and at- 
tributable to the investments of such in- 
vestor or group or class of investors does not 
exceed in the aggregate $35,000,000.”. 

Sec. 405. (a) Sections 303 (b) and (c) of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
are amended by striking the words “venture 
capital’ wherever they appear and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “equity-type 
investments”. 

(b) Section 303 of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 is amended by adding 
a new section 303(d), to read as follows: 

“(d)(1) Subject to the following condi- 
tions, the Administration is authorized, 
when authorized in appropriation Acts, to 
purchase, or to guarantee the timely pay- 
ment of all principal and interest as sched- 
uled on, debentures issued by small busi- 
ness investment companies operating under 
authority of section 301(e) of this Act, not 
to exceed an amount outstanding at any 
one time equal to 400 per centum of the com- 
bined private paid-in capital and paid-in 
surplus of such company. In no event shall 
the debentures of any such company pur- 
chased or guaranteed and outstanding under 
this subsection exceed $35,000,000. The full 
faith and credit of the United States is 
pledged to the payment of all amounts which 
may be required to be paid under any guar- 
antee under this subsection. 

“(2) Such debentures shall be subordi- 
nated pursuant to subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, shall be issued for a term of up to fif- 
teen years without amortization during such 
term, and shall bear interest at the rate of 
3 percent per annum. The Administration is 
authorized, when authorized in appropria- 
tion Acts, to pay to the holder of such guar- 
anteed debentures, during such term, the 
difference between such 3 percent and a rate 
established as of the time of such guarantee 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
for debentures with a term of up to fifteen 
years. 

“(8) Such debentures shall provide that— 

“(i) no agreements to provide capital pur- 
suant to section 304 or loans pursuant to 
section 305 may provide for a fixed or assurec 
rate of return exceeding 9 percent per an- 
num; 

“(it) voluntary prepayment of such deben- 
tures shall require the prior written approval 
of the Administration, which may be condi- 
tioned upon the payment of a premium of 
not to exceed 3 percent of the amount pre- 
paid; 

“(1il) the Administration may require pre- 
payment, in its discretion, without premium, 
whenever the funds derived from such de- 
benture purchases or guarantees have not 
been invested in eligible small business con- 
cerns within a reasonable period of time as 
the Administration by regulation shall pre- 
scribe; 

“(iv) the Administration shall be entitled 
to receive (I) 10 percent of any gross capital 
gain realized in cash on any security sold by 
such company within any taxable year of 
such company, and (II), where a portfolio 
security is exchanged for another security 
at a gain, the Administration shall be en- 
titled to receive 10 percent of that portion 
of any dividends or interest received by such 
company and attributable to the gain until 
such securities are sold for cash. Payments 
pursuant to clauses (I) and (II) of this para- 
graph shall be made to the Administration 
no later than ninety days after the close of 
the year in which the cash gains, dividends, 
or interest are received by the company; 

“(v) such company shall not pledge, or 
otherwise encumber, any portfolio security 
or any interest therein to any person with- 
out prior written notice to the Administra- 
tion; and 

“(yi) the conditions of this paragravh 3 
shall apply to any investment made while 
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such debenture is or was outstanding, with- 
out regard to the subsequent repayment of 
such debenture, 

“(4) Should such company or any other 
person be determined pursuant to section 
308(d) or 309 of this Act to have violated 
or failed to comply with any provision of this 
Act or of regulations prescribed thereunder, 
the Administration may require from such 
company, in addition to any other right or 
penalty to which the Administration may be 
entitled, the payment of the difference be- 
tween interest paid on such debentures, and 
interest computed pursuant to section 303 
(b) of this Act, with interest on such differ- 
ence computed pursuant to such section. 

“(5) The gross income of such company 
shall not include such portion of the gross 
capital gain, dividends and interest that shall 
be recognized during the taxable year as 
shall equal the amount paid to the Adminis- 
tration on account of such gross capital gain, 
dividends and interests pursuant to para- 
graph (3) (iv) of this subsection (d) within 
ninety days after the close of such taxable 
year. The Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this paragraph.”. 

Sec. 406. Section 318 of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended by 
redesignating section 318 as section 318(a) 
and adding a new section 318(b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b)(1) The Administration is authorized 
to extend the conditions of section 303(d) 
to a small business investment company 
operating under authority of section 301(e) 
of this Act, and which is owned, in whole or 
in part, by one or more participant small 
business investment companies, if no more 
than one-half of the combined private paid- 
in capital and paid-in surplus of such com- 
pany at the time of licensing is represented 
by securities transferred by such participant 
company or companies to such company with 
the approval of the Administration. Such 
transferred securities shall not be valued on 
the books of the transferee company for pur- 
poses of section 302{a), 303(d), or 306 of this 
Act at more than two-thirds of their value 
on the books of the transferor company im- 
mediately prior to such transfer. 


“(2) The Administration may require the 
transferor company or companies to make a 
payment to the transferee company, equal 
to the difference between the cost of such 
transferred securities to the transferor com- 
pany, determined according to generally 
accepted accounting principles, and the 
amount realized in cash upon the sale or 
other disposition of such transferred secu- 
rities by the transferee company if, but only 
if, such amount is less than the valuation 
on the books of the transferee company at 
the time of its organization, plus any pay- 
ments on account of principal received by 
such transferee company during its owner- 
ship of such securities. The Administration 
may also require a payment from such com- 
pany or companies equal to the difference 
between the cost of such transferred secu- 
rities to the transferor company, determined 
according to generally accepted accounting 
principles, and the valuation of such secu- 
rities on the books of the transferee company 
at the time of its organization, at the end 
of the tenth year following such transfer if 
such transferred securities have not been 
converted to cash within such ten years. 

“(3) For the purposes of sections 302(a), 
303(d), and 306 of this Act, the combined 
private paid-in capital and paid-in surplus 
of a company licensed under section 301/e) 
of this Act shall be the sum of (a) the pri- 
vate paid-in capital and paid-in surplus of 
such company and (b) that portion of the 
unrealized appreciation in the value of trans- 
ferred securities allowed by the Administra- 
tion pursuant to section 318(b) of this Act. 
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“(4) In the case of a company licensed 
under section 301(e) of this Act and capi- 
talized in whole or in part by one or more 
participant small business investment com- 
panies as authorized by section 318(b){1) 
of this Act, the combined private pald-in 
capital and paid-in surplus of such company 
shall be as provided in the preceding sub- 
paragraph (3) plus the private paid-in cap- 
ital and paid-in surplus of said participant 
small business investment companies attrib- 
utable to their investments in the company.”. 

Sec. 407. The Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 is amended by adding a new 
section 320 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 320. The Administration in its dis- 
cretion may, by contract, make a commit- 
ment to guarantee qualifying investments 
by small business investment companies li- 
censed pursuant to this Act, subject to the 
following conditions: 

“(a) Such contracts shall be limited as 
to each such company to a specified aggregate 
amount of the guaranteed portions of quali- 
fying investments not to exceed the amount 
of such company’s combined private paid-in 
capital and paid-in surplus. The aggregate 
amount of guarantee eligibility of each such 
company shall not at any one time exceed 
the amount specified in such contract less 
losses paid by and claims pending against 
the Administration, and the Administration's 
share of balances of such guaranteed invest- 
ments remaining outstanding. 

“(b) Such guarantees shall be granted only 
with respect to initial investments in eligi- 
ble small business concerns, and with re- 
spect to subsequent investments made in the 
same concerns, after the effective date of this 
section, and shall not exceed 50 percent of 
each net investment loss, taking into consid- 
eration all recoveries and distributions re- 
ceived by such company, based on actual 
disbursements not exceeding the limitation 
of section 306(a) of this Act, without regard 
to anticipated profits. 

“(c) Such guarantee shall be granted only 
with respect to an investment in a small 
business concern which is or will be en- 
gaged in a regular and continuous business 
operation and which the Administration de- 
termines to be a start-up small business 
concern, For the purposes of this subsection, 
& ‘start-up small business concern’ means 
(i) any small business concern less than two 
years old, or (ii) any small business concern 
less than five years old which (A) has never 
earned a profit or (B) had average annual 
operating revenues of not more than $250,- 
000 over the last two completed accounting 
years. 

“(d) Such guarantee shall be granted only 
with respect to an investment affecting an 
area of national need, and which meets such 
other criteria, as the Administration by reg- 
ulation may prescribe. 

“(e) To qualify for a guarantee under such 
contract, each such investment shall require 
the prior written approval of the Administra- 
tion as to the eligibility of the investment 
pursuant to this section. Each application 
for such approval shall be accompanied by 
& guarantee fee of 2 percent of the amount 
guaranteed, such fee to be refunded by the 
Administration in the event of disapproval 
or failure to consummate the investment. 
The Administration shall act upon each such 
application within fifteen working days from 
its receipt of such application. The Adminis- 
tration shall by regulation prescribe the form 
and content of such application. 

“(f) Should such company or any other 
person be determined pursuant to section 
308(d) or 309 of this Act to have violated or 
failed to comply with any provision of this 
Act or of regulations prescribed thereunder, 
the Administration may, in its discretion, 
in addition to any other right or penalty to 
which the Administration may be entitled, 
void such contractual commitment, or sus- 
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pend its effectiveness until such time as such 
violation or failure to comply has been cured. 

“(g) Subject to the foregoing, the Ad- 
ministration shall, within ninety days after 
any claim of loss is filed with the Adminis- 
tration under the guarantee, pay to the 
claimant in cash the Administration’s pro 
rata share of the guaranteed amount. The 
filing of a certificate of loss shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence of the loss and the amount 
thereof. As a condition precedent to such 
payment, such company shall assign to the 
Administration the securities subject to 
‘the guarantee.”. 

Sec. 408. The last sentence of section 308 
(b) of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 is amended to read as follows: “Such 
companies are authorized to invest funds not 
reasonably needed for their operations in 
direct obligations of, or obligations guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by, the 
United States, or in certificates of deposit 
maturing within one year or less, issued by 
any institution the accounts of which are 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation or the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, or in savings ac- 
counts of such institutions.”. 

Sec. 409. Section 312 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by adding 
the following sentence at the end thereof: 
“Nothing in this section nor in any other 
law nor in any regulation or policy of the 
Administration shall restrict any affiliate of 
a small business investment company, in- 
cluding a small business lending company, 
from participating with the affiliated small 
business investment company in supplying 
financing to eligible small business con- 
cerns.”. 


TITLE V—WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 501. This title may be cited as the 
“White House Conference on Small Busi- 
ness Act”. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CONFERENCE 


Sec. 502. (a) The President shall call and 
conduct a White House Conference on Small 
Business (hereinafter referred to in this 
title as the “Conference”) not later than 
January 31, 1980, to carry out the purposes 
described in section 503. 

(b) Participants in the Conference and 
other interested individuals and organiza- 
tions are authorized to conduct conferences 
and other activities at the regional and State 
levels prior to the date of the Conference, 
subject to the approval of the Administra- 
tor, and may direct such conferences and ac- 
tivities toward the consideration of the pur- 
poses of the Conference described in section 
503 in order to prepare for the Conference. 


PURPOSES OF CONFERENCE 


Sec. 503. The Conference shall— 

(1) identify the problems of new, small, 
family, and independent business enter- 
prises, including business enterprises with 
minority and women owners; 

(2) identify opportunities for advancing 
national economic and social goals which 
may be strengthened by encouraging small 
business; 

(3) obtain the participation of State and 
local governments as well as of experts in 
various fields in order to analyze the prob- 
lems and opportunities described in para- 
graphs (1) and (2); 

(4) design an agenda to address the prob- 
lems and opportunities described in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) in a constructive way; 

(5) develop recommendations for specific 
and comprehensive legislative, executive, 
and administrative actions on the Federal, 
State, and local levels, as well as actions by 
institutions and organizations in the pri- 
vate sector, in order to— 


(A) resolve the problems of small busi- 
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nesses and maximize opportunities for en- 
couraging small businesses; 

(B) carry out the purposes of the Small 
Business Act of 1953 and the Employment 
Act of 1946; and 

(C) strengthen the national economy by 
strengthening competitive small business; 
and 

(6) such other purposes as the President 
or the Congress may deem appropriate. 


CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 


Sec. 504. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses specified in section 503, the Conference 
shall bring together individuals concerned 
with issues relating to small business from 
among the following groups— 

(1) owners of small businesses, as well as 
organizations serving as spokesmen for small 
business owners; 

(2) Federal, State, and local government 
departments and agencies; 

(3) academic institutions; 

(4) research institutions; 

(5) individuals with special knowledge or 
experience concerning small business; and 

(6) the public. 

(b) The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is authorized to reim- 
burse participants in the Conference for all 
reasonable and necessary costs of participa- 
tion in the Conference, including costs for 
travel, meals, accommodations, and support 
for other activities necessary to carry out 
their functions concerning the conference. 

PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
CONFERENCE 


Sec. 505. (a) The Conference shall be 
planned and administered under the direc- 
tion of the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (hereinafter referred to 
in this title as the “Administrator"), with 
the advice of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business and the House Committee 
on Small Business. In planning and admin- 
istering the Conference, the Administrator 
shall obtain the support and assistance of 
the following departments, agencies, and in- 
strumentalities and such departments, agen- 
cles, and instrumentalities are authorized 
to provide such support and assistance: 

(1) Office of Management and Budget; 

(2) Council of Economic Advisers; 

(3) Office of Science and Technology 
Policy; 

(4) Department of Agriculture; 

(5) Department of Commerce; 

(6) Department of Defense; 

(7) Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment; 

(8) Department of Justice; 

(9) Department of Labor; 

(10) Department of Transportation; 

(11) Department of the Treasury; 

(12) Regional Development Commissions; 

(13) Consumer Production Safety Com- 
mission; 

(14) Environmental Protection Agency; 

(15) Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission; 

(16) Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; 

(17) Federal Trade Commission; 

(18) Genergl Services Administration; 

(19) National Labor Relations Board; 

(20) National Science Foundation; 

(21) Occupational Health and Safety Ad- 
ministration; 

(22) Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration; 

(23) Securities and Exchange Commission; 
and 

(24) such other departments, agencies, and 
instrumentalities as the Administrator 
deems appropriate. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the Administrator— 

(1) shall provide such financial and other 
assistance as may be necessary for the orga- 
nization and conduct of conferences at the 
regional and State levels as authorized under 
section 502(b); 
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(2) shall provide for the preparation of 
background materials for use by participants 
in the Conference, as well as by participants 
in regional and State conferences; and 

(3) is authorized to make grants to, and 
enter into contracts with, public agencies, 
private organizations and academic institu- 
tions to carry out the provisions of this title. 

(c)(1) The Administrator is authorized to 
appoint and compensate a single executive 
director and such other directors and per- 
sonnel for the Conference as he may deem 
advisable, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
€1 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. Such executive director 
shall be compensated at a rate equal to that 
of level IV of the Executive Schedule. 

(2) Upon request by the Administrator, the 
heads of the executive and military depart- 
ments are authorized to detail employees to 
work with the Administrator in planning and 
administering the Conference without regard 
to the provisions of section 3341 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ESTABLISHED 


Sec. 506. (a) There is established the Ad- 
visory Committee on the White House Con- 
ference on Small Business (hereinafter 
referred to in this title as the “Committee”). 
The function of the Committee shall be to 
provide recommendations and guidance to 
the Administrator concerning the planning 
and administration of the Conference. 

(b) The Committee shall consist of twenty- 
one members, appointed by the President. 
The President shall designate one of the 
members appointed by him as Chairman of 
the Committee. 

(c) Each member of the Committee who 
is not otherwise employed by the United 
States Government shall receive an amount 
equal to the daily rate paid a GS-18 under 
the General Schedule contained in section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code, including 
traveltime, for each day he is engaged in the 
actual performance of his duties as a mem- 
ber of the Committee. A member of the Com- 
mittee who is an officer or employee of the 
United States Government shall serve with- 
out additional compensation. All members of 
the Committee shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary exnenses 
incurred by them in the performance of their 
duties. 

(d) The Committee shall be subiect to 
the provisions of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act, and shall cease to exist sixty 
days after the Conference, is held. 


REPORTS REQUIRED 


Sec. 507. (a) Not more than one year from 
the date on which the Conference is con- 
vened, the Administrator shall submit a 
final report of the Conference to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. The report shall 
include the findings and recommendations 
of the Conference as well as proposals for 
any legislative action necessary to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence. The final report of the Conference 
shall be made available to the public. 

(b) The Administrator shall prepare and 
distribute such interim reports of the Con- 
ference as may be appropriate. 


FOLLOW-UP ACTIONS 


Sec. 508. (a) The executive director of the 
Conference shall designate a person or per- 
sons who shall be responsible for follow-up 
on the Conference report and recommenda- 
tions, and who shall throughout the period 
of the Conference coordinate matters from 
that viewpoint. 

(b) The Small Business Administration 
shall report to the Congress annually during 
the three-year period following the sub- 
mission of the final report of the Conference 
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on the status and implementation of the 
findings and recommendations of the Con- 
ference. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 509. (a) There is authorized to be 
appropriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1979 to 
carry Out the provisions of this title. 

(b) Such sums as are appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of this title shall 
remain available until expended. After ter- 
mination of the Conference, any sums 
remaining unexpended shall be covered into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr, President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. NELSON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical and clerical corrections in the 
engrossment of the Senate amendments 
te H.R. 11445. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed as passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. MOYNIHAN) ap- 
pointed Mr. NELSON, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HASKELL, Mr. 
CULVER, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. BARTLETT, and 
Mr. Packwoop conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


REFERRAL OF H.R. 11318 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, pursuant 
te our colloquy with Mr. GRIFFIN, I ask 
unanimous consent that when H.R. 11318 
is reported by the Select Committee on 
Smail Business, that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs for not more than 30 calendar days 
to review chapter 3 of title II of that 
bill, and if not reported at the end of 30 
calendar days the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs be discharged from 
further consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CLOSE-UP OF AMERICA: NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. HELMS. It was with a great sense 
of pride that I noted a fine article about 
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my State which appeared in the July 
17 edition of U.S. News & World Report. 

The article, entitled “North Carolina 
Shows How To Keep 'Em Home,” outlines 
some of the successes achieved in improv- 
ing the quality of life in our State. North 
Carolinians have long been aware of the 
always-improving atmosphere in our 
State. A study 10 years ago disclosed that, 
of 13 States surveyed, North Carolinians 
gave a higher approval rating to our 
State than did citizens from any of the 
12 other States studies—82 percent 
thought it was “the best” American State. 

I should also note that much, if not 
most, of the progress which we have made 
in North Carolina has been made through 
the initiatives of individual citizens and 
groups of concerned citizens working 
through private enterprise and through 
North Carolina's State and local govern- 
ments. For instance, the focal point of 
the U.S. News article, the Research Tri- 
angle Park, is a private, nonprofit foun- 
dation. 

This points up an obvious fact: maxi- 
mum control should be vested in State 
and local governments, at the levels 
where citizens are best able to deal ef- 
fectively with their problems. 

The Tar Heel State, Mr. President, of- 
fers a wide variety of opportunities for 
all of our citizens. I believe that North 
Carolina's formula for success could serve 
as a model for others seeking to improve 
the conditions in their States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that “Close up of America, North 
Carolina Shows How To Keep ’Em Home” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLOSE-UP OF AMERICA: NORTH CAROLINA 

SHows How To KEEP 'EM HOME 

(For decades, the talented left the Tarheel 
State in droves for careers elsewhere. Today, 
reyolutionary changes are bringing them 
back—and creating a major U.S. center of 
learning, technology and the arts.) 

RESEARCH TRIANGLE PARK, N.C.—‘‘You can’t 
go home again,” wrote Thomas Wolfe, who 
left North Carolina to win fame in New York. 

Now, a half century after the novelist 
moved out of his mother's Victorian board- 
ing house in Asheville, many sons and daugh- 
ters of North Carolina are going home again. 
And, in a major change that took decades to 
accomplish, fewer are leaving. 

For generations, North Carolina boasted 
the finest state-run system of colleges and 
universities in the South. But its brightest 
graduates, finding scant opportunity in an 
agrarian economy, usually headed for 
brighter lights. 

Evidence now abounds that this brain 
drain has been reversed. North Carolina 
State University, for instance, reports that 
more than half of its recent engineering and 
science graduates work in the state. In the 
1960s, fewer than a fourth of them remained 
in North Carolina. 

A unique assortment of possums, pine 
trees and Ph.D.'s symbolizes North Carolina's 
new opportunity. It is called Research 
Triangle Park, a 5,700-acre collection of for- 
ested hills, clean streams and futuristic 
buildings in the middle of a triangle formed 
by the nearby university towns of Raleigh, 
Durham and Chapel Hill, 

“Marriage of ideals and . . . progress.” The 
late Luther Hodges, governor of the state 
when the park was conceived in the 1950s, 
termed the complex “the marriage of North 
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Carolina’s idea!s for higher education and its 
hopes for material progress.” 

The marriage, by all indications, has been 
a 20-year honeymoon. Among the nearly 30 
private and government organizations with 
major research facilities in the park are IBM, 
Monsanto, Burroughs Wellcome, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency and the U.S. 
Army. 

Many of their scientists teach part time at 
the three nearby universities—Duke at Dur- 
ham, N.C. State at Raleigh and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Profes- 
sors from the three schools, meanwhile, work 
for the research firms as consultants. One re- 
sult: Nearly 3,000 scientists and engineers 
with doctorates live in the area. Hardly a 
dozen metropolitan areas across the country, 
all much larger than Raleigh-Durham- 
Chapel Hill, have more. 

Joint ventures by the universities are 
numerous. They share with park occupants 
one of the world's biggest educational com- 
puters, one of the world’s largest mass spec- 
trometers for materials analysis, two of the 
world’s four phytotrons capable of duplicat- 
ing the climate of the Sahara and a 6.5-mil- 
lion-volume library system. 

No public money is being spent on running 
the park. Its operator—the private, nonprofit 
Research Triangle Foundation—is affiliated 
with the three universities but derives all 
its income by selling or leasing land for re- 
search facilities. As of now, about half the 
park's acreage is occupied. 

“This land is too poor to farm,” says Ned 
Huffman, the foundation's executive vice 
president. “If you see a rock, don’t kick it, 
because it may run a few feet deep. But you 
can't find a better environment for research.” 

As a guarantee that the tranquil environ- 
ment will continue, park tenants must agree 
to build on no more than 15 percent of the 
land they occupy. Loud noise, smoke or vi- 
bration is banned. Only light manufacturing 
activity is permitted, 


MORE THAN SCIENCE 


Until now, the park’s massive research ef- 
forts have focused on science and technology. 
Soon, though, workers will complete con- 
struction of the long-proposed National Hu- 
manities Center, attracting a significant 
cluster of historians, philosophers, political 
scientists and other scholars in the human- 
ities. 

Each year, starting this September, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences will 
bring up to 50 scholars from across the world 
to the humanities center for nine months of 
concentrated study. 

This autumn will find William Leuchten- 
burg of Columbia University working on a 
history of Franklin Roosevelt, Jacob Talmon 
of Jerusalem’s Hebrew University preparing 
a book on right-wing patterns of thought 
from the French Revolution through the 
Third Reich, and Torsten Husen of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm studying U.S. educa- 
tional policies for the disadvantaged. 

“You can’t get a good bagel around here,” 
says William J. Bennett, the 34-year-old 
Brooklyn-born philosopher who is executive 
officer of the humanities center. “And you 
can’t buy a drink. But there are fine people 
and outstanding libraries. What goes on in 
this park, in collaboration with the univer- 
sities, is a model of what assembled intelli- 
gence can do.” 

In selecting North Carolina, the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences rejected bids from sey- 
eral prestige campuses outside the South, 
including the University of Michigan, the 
University of California at Berkeley and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

“The academy people got together with 
the people here and were sold,” says Bennett. 
“The North Carolina proposal wasn’t the 
largest financial offer, but it was sound: a 
building worth 2.5 million dollars plus $75,- 
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000 a year from each of the three 
universities." 

The three universities jointly own Research 
Triangle Institute, which has more than 900 
employes conducting research for organiza- 
tions in and out of the park. Tom Wooten, 
executive assistant to RTI's president, is one 
of the many well-educated natives of North 
Carolina now happy to remain in the state. 
“When I got my undergraduate degree from 
Duke in 1957, the opportunities for an engi- 
neer were mostly out of state,” Wooten re- 
calls. “My father down in Chadbourn sent 
me a newspaper article about the creation 
of the park. He said there might be some 
opportunities here by the time I got my 
Ph.D. He was right.” 

Wooten, like many North Carolinians in 
the park, has had good job offers from out- 
side the South. But he finds his work chal- 
lenging and, he says, “I like to fish.” 

“In just a little time, you can drive to 
the Outer Banks,” he says. “In 2 more hours, 
you're in the Gulf Stream going after marlin. 
There’s a growing appreciation around here 
for the quality of life.” 

Migration turnaround. Those words— 
“quality of life’—are heard more and more 
these days in North Carolina. Often they 
are uttered by the thousands of outsiders 
transferred to the state either by major cor- 
porations or by the government. 

One of them, Herb Friedlander, spends his 
work hours in charge of Monsanto's Triangle 
Park research center, which, among other 
accomplishments, developed Astroturf. Many 
cf his leisure hours are spent in a sailboat. 

“You can sail 12 months a year,” the Ii- 
nois native notes. “Kerr Lake is good. So 
is the Neuse River near Pamlico Sound. Down 
there you can gather scallops at Cape Look- 
out and cook them on the beach for 
breakfast.” 

Park employes mention other diversions: 
year-round golf, skiing at Grandfather 
Mountain, hiking along the Appalachian 
Trail, |. 

Thanks to the good life and the growth 
of opportunities, 142,000 more persons have 
moved into North Carolina in the 1970s 
than have moved out. In contrast, the ‘40s, 
‘50s and ‘60s saw a net migration loss of 
578,000. 

More than half the people who left North 
Carolina after World War II were blacks. 
Many still board trains or buses in the to- 
bacco counties cf eastern North Carolina 
hoping to find jobs in Philadelphia, Newark 
or New York. But, according to state-govern- 
ment estimates, the number of blacks who 
move into the state has finally caught up 
with the number who move out. 

“Many of the blacks who left in the early 
days because of a lack of opportunity are 
coming back,” says Howard Lee, a black 
sociologist who holds a cabinet-level posi- 
tion as the state’s secretary of natural re- 
sources. “The ‘Chicken Bone Special’—the 
train that took so many of our people to 
the North—has been turned around.” 


HERE COME THE ARTS 


Historian V. O. Key, Jr., once observed 
that the North Carolina’s interest in edu- 
cation helped bring about the “progressive, 
productive” forces that set the state apart 
in the South. Those forces now are push- 
ing a tide of cultural endeavors across the 
state. Examples: 

The state government, assisted by private 
and corporate donors, operates the North 
Carolina Symphony, a full-time 77-member 
orchestra that plays free concerts for high- 
school students across the state. The sym- 
phony’s concerts at Washington's Kennedy 
Center and New York's Carnegie Hall were 
sellouts. 

The North Carolina School of the Arts at 
Winston-Salem is the first state-operated 
college in the nation established to train 
students for the performing arts. Its gradu- 
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ates include New York City Ballet dancers, 
symphony musicians and Broadway actors. 

The American Dance Festival—based for 
four decades in New England—is performing 
this summer, for the first time, in North 
Carolina. Director Charles Reinhart says that 
the Duke campus was chosen over nearly 50 
other sites as the festival's new home be- 
cause of “North Carolina’s demonstrated 
enthusiasm for the performing arts.” 

Why such an interest in culture? “It’s just 
part of the good life,” says Sara Hodgkins, 
who serves in the state cabinet as secretary 
of cultural resources. “We don’t consider 
music and art as luxuries. In order to be a 
whole person, you need to experience these 
things.” 

The North Carolina Legislature at first was 
wary of proposals to finance cultural en- 
deavors. Some legislators referred to the 
School of the Arts as “that toe-dancin’ 
school,” and legislation creating the state 
Symphony was branded “the horn-tootin’ 
bill.” But Secretary Hodgkins says that leg- 
islative backing for the arts is now solid. 
“Some members even call and ask whether 
I’m sure a certain appropriation is big 
enough.” 

One reason for the support: Culture is 
considered good business in North Carolina. 
Dozens of tickets at the symphony’s sellout 
in Carnegie Hall were given to corporation 
executives who earlier in the week were 
wooed by a North Carolina industry-hunting 
team. 

A point of pride. “Once a tradition starts 
to build, people take pride in it,” assets Terry 
Sanford, the former governor who now is 
president of Duke. “However it got started, 
the people of North Carolina are proud of 
their reputation for promoting the arts.” 

It isn't just high-brow culture promoted 
by the state. Thousands of Carolinians gath- 
ered along the banks of the Eno River north 
of Durham during the Fourth of July week- 
end for the state-sponsored North Carolina 
Folklife Festival. The sounds they heard illu- 
strated the state's diversity. Doc Watson of 
Deep Gap picked a guitar and sang mountain 
ballads. James Borders of Statesville rattled 
& set of bones. The Smokey Valley Boys of 
Mount Airy fiddled. And Leonard Emmanuel 
of Spivey’s Corner demonstrated his title- 
winning holler. 

Traditions, though, are changing. Only last 
month the Legislature voted to allow local- 
option sales of mixed drinks in restaurants. 
No longer in those restaurants will North 
Carolinians be able to practice brown- 
bagging, the consumption of liquor from 
their own private bottles. 

More changes—in industry, agriculture, 
education, race relations—are shaping up for 
the future. Nonetheless, there is much that 
the people of North Carolina—blacks and 
whites, natives and Yankee transfers—prefer 
to preserve intact. 


“Our genius,” says Tom Wooten, the Duke 
graduate who stayed at home, “will come in 
maintaining this quality of life.” 


BARBARIC METAL OR GOLDEN 
ANCHOR? 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in 1933, 
President Roosevelt called in all gold 
held by Americans and formally re- 
moved the United States from the gold 
exchange standard. Since then we have 
seen a concerted effort by our Govern- 
ment to “demonetize gold.” Things 
limped along until 1971 when the last 
link with gold for international transac- 
tions was broken. The quixotic nature of 
this quest was illustrated by the recent 
decision to include gold as part of the re- 
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serves of the new European Monetary 
Fund. 

Unfortunately, but predictably, we 
have also seen the price of a bottle of 
Coca-Cola go from 5 cents to 35 cents. 
The dollar has depreciated to such an 
extent that travelers abroad often find 
their American money unwelcome. In 
Japan a cup of coffee, in dollars, is 
$2.20. 

The U.S. Government has succeeded 
in “demonetizing” gold insofar as any 
official link with gold and the dollar is 
concerned, but the American dollar has 
been set adrift in the process. The dollar 
has lost its purchasing power because 
paper is intrinsically worth nothing and 
the money authorities are under no con- 
straints, for money is no longer backed 
by something of intrinsic value. The 
Government is now finding that it can- 
not merely wave a magic wand over a 
large pile of paper scraps, and expect to 
have that pile of scraps suddenly acquire 
purchasing power. 

A past associate editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, Mr. Jude Wanniski, has 
written an enlightening article on this 
subject. Mr. Wanniski's review of a book 
entitled “The Golden Constant: The 
English and American Experience, 1560- 
1976,” by Dr. Roy W. Jastram appeared 
in the March 15, 1978 edition of the 
Journal. According to Mr. Wanniski, Dr. 
Jastram reaches the wrong conclusions 
from the right data. By constructing a 
wholesale price index for the United 
States, Dr. Jastram finds that prices re- 
mained more or less constant from 1804 
until 1930. Since then—since America 
went off the gold standard—prices have 
quadrupled. 

Dr. Jastram strains against his evi- 
dence, trying to prove that gold is now 
completely outmoded, yet, as Mr. Wan- 
niski points out, the data speaks for 
itself. 

The key, as Mr. Wanniski points out, 
is that any true monetary “standard” 
gets the Government out of the “de- 
creeing business.” It lets the market de- 
termine money value. Unfortunately, we 
have turned things upside down. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Wanniski’s article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BARBARIC METAL OR GOLDEN ANCHOR? 
(By Jude Wanniski) 

Remember the good old days, when your 
breakfast news was not cluttered with rou- 
tine reports on the price of gold and nervous 
items about plunging dollars and soaring 
yen? Well, Roy W. Jastram, a professor of 
business administration at Berkeley, has 
written a book about the good old days, “The 
Golden Constant: The English and American 
Experience, 1560-1976.” 

True, it is considered impolite to discuss 
the gold standard in front of children or 
modern economists, Children might ask em- 
barrassing questions. Modern economists 
might be embarrassed, at least those who ad- 
vised us that inconvertible currencies and 
floating exchange rates would do wonders for 
us all. But they can leave the room. 

It’s still a safe bet that when President 
Carter asks his viziers how to keep the U.S. 
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dollar from floating further into the abyss, 
not one will suggest the golden constant, the 
golden anchor. Here is one thing the econo- 
mists of Brookings and the economists of the 
American Enterprise Institute—viziers left 
and right—will agree upon. Gold is a barbaric 
metal, It just isn’t modern. It’s not nice. 

Mr. Jastram makes a terrific case for gold 
in his statistical data, which he began col- 
lecting in 1936. But alas, he too succumbs 
to the pressures of the Viziers Union and pro- 
claims that while gold worked wonderfully 
for 400 years, times have changed. We can’t, 
he says, be “nostalgic.” For this reason, his 
book is not necessarily one we should smug- 
gle to the President (that he might read 
under the covers, by flashlight). 

The essence of Mr. Jastram's book, though, 
is not his political or economic analysis. His 
contribution is the construction of an origi- 
nal wholesale price index for Great Britain 
between 1560 and 1976. The bulk of the effort 
went into computerizing several centuries of 
wage and price data compiled by Lord Bey- 
eridge in 1939. Against this series Mr. Jastram 
sets an index of the price of gold and then 
derives an index of the purchasing power of 
gold over the period, He does the same for the 
United States from 1800 using the existing 
wholesale index. 


A FATEFUL DAY IN 1717 


The results are entertaining. Having set 
the base year for his wholesale commodity 
price index at 1930 equals 100, Mr. Jastram 
can trace backwards in time along his table 
and find the WPI again and again crossing 
100. It does so in 1914-15, in 1874-75, several 
times between 1821-1860, and several times 
in the 18th Century. The earliest point the 
index hits 100 is in 1718-19. And December 
22, 1717, just happens to be the day Sir Isaac 
Newton, Master of the Mint, unwittingly put 
Britain on a gold standard of 3 pounds, 17 
shillings, 10.5 pence per ounce. 

Convertibility at this price was interrupted 
only during the Napoleonic wars and World 
War I. The index, meanwhile, went as high 
as 182.5 in 1813 and 258.8 in 1920. Going back 
further than 1717, we find the lowest point 
on Jastram's index in 1564, when it was a 
mere 32.0. Prices doubled between 1585 and 
1718 and then more or less remained stable 
until 1930. The importance of all this is to 
remind us that price inflation is not part of 
the human condition, but is rather a gift of 
modern economics. Can these tables alone 
be smuggled to President Carter? 

The President could also observe the move- 
ment of the index after Britain in 1931 put 
economists and bureaucrats in charge of reg- 
ulating the money supply, instead of keeping 
gold at that job. By 1946 it was at 162, by 
1956 at 406.1, by 1966 at 506.8, and by 1976 
at 1248.4. Yes, that’s 1248.4 

Except that the United States maintained 
a semblance of convertibility until 1971, when 
it became free at last of the barbaric metal, 
its experience has been similar. The whole- 
sale commodity index is at 100 in 1804 and in 
1930 it's also at 100. As recently as 1940 the 
index was at 90.8. It then went to 185.7 in 
1948, 204.3 in 1951, and 247.5 in 1970. In 1976 
it was 410.2. 

The value of Mr. Jastram's book is in this 
Statistical sweep, which suggests that we've 
forgotten more than we know. If we wish to 
end inflation, it certainly seems foolish to 
begin the process by discarding any idea of 
using gold. Why, then, does Mr. Jastram do 
so himself, implicitly accepting the notion 
that gold is gone and inflation is here to 
stay? It is useful to see how he misinterprets 
his own statistical contribution to try to 
persuade us on this point. 

After powerfully demonstrating that gold 
maintains its purchasing power over long 
cycles, for example, he presents a startling 
“discovery” that in the short run gold is a 
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poor hedge against inflation. The common 
idea that it is a good hedge, he argues, is a 
“myth.” He statistically “proves” that gold's 
purchasing power falls behind commodity 
prices during inflations, although catching 
up with them during deflations. This he calls 
the “Retrieval Phenomenon.” 

Why do economists spend so much energy 
turning simple ideas into complex ones? It 
only takes a moment's thought, not a book 
of argumentation and statistical proof, to 
understand the Jastram “Retrieval Phenom- 
enon,” When money is bound to gold and 
prices rise relative to money they of course 
rise relative to gold. But we find In his own 
index the important point: that when money 
is bound to gold nobody needs an inflation 
hedge. 

Here, for example, is the “great inflation” 
of 1623-1658 when money was bound to gold, 
yet gold was losing 34 percent of its purchas- 
ing power. Mr. Jastram himself observes 
that the 51 percent price rise in the period is 
trivial, breaking down to an average annual 
compounded inflation rate of 1.2 percent, 
Who needs an inflation hedge at that rate? 

And here is Mr. Jastram straining to show 
further proof of gold’s failure as an infia- 
tion hedge when it is not bound to money. 
In Britain between 1933 and 1976 commodity 
prices rose by 1434 percent, yet gold loses 
25 percent of its purchasing power. An un- 
satisfactory hedge, says he. The purchasing 
power of British currency fell by 1434 per- 
cent and the purchasing power of gold fell by 
@ mere 25 percent. A magnificent hedge, say 
we. 

In more typical fashion Mr. Jastram then 
presents a review of the many difficulties in 
getting back on gold; we might as well forget 
the lessons of the golden constant, he says. 
First, we'd have to decide if we want a gold- 
coin standard or a gold-bullion standard. 
There have to decide which form of inter- 
vention to permit government. Do we, for 
example, manipulate the “gold backing for a 
circulating paper issue?” 

Or, if we want the price of gold held con- 
stant by the marketplace, “gold must be 
bought or sold by the government in quan- 
titles precisely decided by the government, or 
interest rates adjusted by central banks.” If 
it is to be held constant by “edict,” the gov- 
ernment will have to forbid exports, embargo 
imports, outlaw private holdings, “and so 
on.” And what if the world price of gold in- 
creases “drastically” as it has lately? Won't 
this mean the admissible volume of paper 
currency will automatically inflate “or the 
required reserve ratio of gold will have to be 
reduced correspondingly?” 

Unhappily, in these several sentences near 
the end of his book Mr. Jastram gives it 
away. He doesn’t know any more about how 
the gold standard worked than today’s econ- 
omists who have been advising our Presi- 
dents for the last few generations. The gov- 
ernment doesn’t run a gold standard by de- 
creeing a currency’s gold backing, or decree- 
ing the tonnage to be bought or sold in the 
marketplace, or decreeing export or import 
constraints. The whole point of a money 
“standard” is to get the government out of 
the decreeing business. Nor does the price of 
gold increase “drastically” and thus force up 
the volume of paper money. Prof. Jastram has 
this backwards, at least if there is any mean- 
ing at all to the rest of his book and the 
notion of golden constancy. 


ONLY ECONOMISTS CAN FORGET? 


All of the Jastram difficulties are imagi- 
nary. Our ancestors could not have run a 
gold standard for centuries with such success, 
as he himself demonstrates, if it were a diffi- 
cult thing. We have not concurrently forgot- 
ten how to build wheels or make fire. Only 
economists can forget how to produce 
money—the only thing the government does 
produce—to a reliable standard. 
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The gold standard did not work because 
of gold’s mystique, or because of some in- 
trinsic “discipline.” It worked because of its 
ridiculous simplicity. When a citizen comes 
to the Treasury with gold, he is given money. 
When he comes with money, he is given gold, 
and the Treasury takes this as a sign that it 
should stop producing money until the popu- 
lace again is showing up with gold. 

You don’t have to have a lot of gold to run 
@ gold standard. The Bank of England kept a 
tiny inventory in the 200 years it showed 
how it could be done. Indeed, it doesn’t even 
have to be gold. Almost anything that re- 
quires man's labor in fashioning a plane- 
tary resources will do. Platinum, silver or 
cinder blocks. Without fail, inflation would 
end and we would no longer have to listen 
to gold fluctuations and monetary gyrations 
with our breakfast news. 

Will it happen? You can bet on it, Prof. 
Jastram’s charts will now be available to our 
university students. Someday Ralph Nader 
will have a son, and Junior will decide it is 
time to protect consumers of money after 
examining the Jastram charts. He might fool 
around first with a glassbead standard or 
even cinder blocks and discover any stand- 
ard is better than none at all. Don’t be sur- 
prised, though, if eventually he discovers 
gold. You should pardon the expression. 


TIME-LIMITATION AGREEMENT— 
H.R. 12936 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at such 
time as Calendar Order No. 984, H.R. 
12936, the HUD appropriation bill, is 
called up and made the pending business 
before the Senate, that there be a 1-hour 
limit on the bill, to be equally divided 
between Mr. Proxmire and Mr. MATHIAS; 
30 minutes on any amendment; 15 min- 
utes on any debatable motion, appeal, or 
point of order, if such is submitted to the 
Senate for discussion, with the exception 
of one amendment dealing with a 2-per- 
cent cut by Mr. PROXMIRE, on which there 
be no time limitation; and that the 
agreement be in the usual form with re- 
spect to the division and control of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right to 
object, there is no time limit at all on the 
Proxmire amendment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. As of now. It 
is hoped before the day is over we might 
get a time limit. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not object. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REVISION OF UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT—H.R. 12936 


(Later the following occurred: ) 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
earlier today, an agreement was entered 
into limiting time on the HUD appropri- 
ations bill and on amendments thereto 
with one exception, that being an 
amendment by Mr. ProxmirE on which 
there was no time limitation. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Prox- 
MIRE and Mr. Matuias have now agreed 
to a 2-hour time limitation on that 
amendment. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the agreement be revised 
accordingly. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right to 
object, as I understand it, that is solely 
on the Proxmire amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is the 
only amendment that was open ended. 

Mr. STEVENS. I have no objection. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Ordered, That when the Senate proceeds 
to the consideration of H.R. 12936 (Order 
No. 984), an act making appropriations for 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and for sundry independent 
agencies, boards, commissions, corporations, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending Sept. 
30, 1979, and for other purposes, debate on 
any amendment (except on the so-called 2% 
cut amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), on which 
there shall be 2 hours) shall be limited to 
30 minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of such and the man- 
ager of the bill, and debate on any debatable 
motion, appeal, or point of order which is 
submitted or on which the Chair entertains 
debate shall be limited to 15 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of such and the manager of the bill: Pro- 
vided, That is the event the manager of the 
bill is in favor of any such amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by the minority leader or his 
designee. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
final passage of the said bill, debate shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire) and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruias): Provided, 
That the said Senators, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their contro] on 
the passage of the said bill, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the considera- 
tion of any amendment, debatable motion, 
appeal, or point of order. 


TIME-LIMITATION AGREEMENT— 
H.R. 13125 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at such 
time as Calendar Order No. 982, H.R. 
13125, the agriculture bill has been 
called up and made the pending business 
on the floor, there be a time agreement 
thereon of 1 hour on the bill, equally 
divided between Mr. EAGLETON and Mr. 
BELLMON; 30 minutes on any amend- 
ment; 15 minutes on any debatable 
motion in relation to the bill, appeal, 
or point of order, if such is made to 
the Senate; and that the agreement be 
in the usual form as to the division and 
control of time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Ordered, That when the Senate proceeds 
to the consideration of H.R. 13125 (Order 
No. 982), an act making appropriations for 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Related 
Agencies programs for the fiscal year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1979, and for other pur- 
poses, debate on any amendment shall be 
limited to 30 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of such and the 
manager of the bill, and debate on any de- 
batable motion, appeal, or point of order 
which is submitted or on which the Chair 
entertains debate shall be limited to 15 min- 
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utes, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the mover of such and the manager of the 
bill: Provided, That in the event the man- 
ager of the bill is in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition 
thereto shall be controlled by the minority 
leader or his designee. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
final passage of the said bill, debate shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) and the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON): Provided, 
That the said Senators, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the said bill, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the considera- 
tion of any amendment, debatable motion, 
appeal, or point of order. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TEMPORARY PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H-R. 13385) to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this bill H.R. 
13385, increases the public debt limit to 
$798 billion through March 31, 1979, and 
also increases by $5 billion Treasury De- 
partment authority to issue long-term 
bonds with interest rates above 41⁄4 per- 
cent. 

PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 

The present public debt limit of $752 
billion expired on July 31, 1978. If a new 
limit is not enacted, only the permanent 
limit of $400 billion will be in effect, pre- 
venting any refunding or new issues of 
public debt. 

The Committee on Finance increased 
the temporary public debt limit to $398 
billion through March 31, 1979, in re- 
sponse to two major considerations. First, 
the committee avoided the legislative log- 
jam at the end of this session and ex- 
tended the debt ceiling long enough to 
permit the 98th Congress to organize. 
Second, the increase was set so that the 
combined level of $798 billion is con- 
sistent with monthly projections that 
reach $848 billion at the end of fiscal year 
1979, which is below the $849.1 billion 
target in the first budget resolution. 

DEBT MANAGEMENT 


The Treasury Department may issue 
bonds which pay a rate of interest above 
4¥, percent in only limited quantities. 
The amount of the exception has been 
increased annually just enough to meet 
financing requirements contemplated in 
each fiscal year. 


At present, the exception is $27 billion, 
and about $4 billion of this authority is 
scheduled to be used up during the rest 
of this fiscal year. The administration 
requested a $10 billion increase in the 
bond authority for all of fiscal year 1979. 
The committee increased the authority 
by enough to meet scheduled financial 
plans through March 31, 1979, the same 
period covered by the debt limit increase. 
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I urge the Senate to approve this bill. 
It is the same bill that was passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I will ask to insert in 
the Recorp some tables which I believe 
will help to place in better perspective 
the problems posed by the debt limit bill. 
They help to analyze the national debt 
and take into account such items as in- 
flation, public and private and corporate 
debt. By studying these tables, students 
of this problem can see in much better 
context what the entire problem is and 
where we stand. 

The tables which I am inserting in 
the Recorp provide historical compari- 
sons of the levels of debt incurred by 
individuals and corporations in the pri- 
vate sector and by Federal, State, and 
local governments in the public sector. 
The tables show gross and net debt in 
total and in per capita amounts and 
their relationship to gross national prod- 
uct (tables III, IV, and V for gross debt 
and tables VI, VII, and VIII for net 
debt). Table IX relates Federal debt to 
population and prices. Table X relates 
privately held Federal debt to GNP, and 
table XI shows annual changes in per 
capita GNP. 


Generally, the levels of Federal debt 
have declined relatively to total amounts 
of private and publie debt. The percent- 
ages of Federal debt to total gross or net 
debt have declined since World War II 
peaks reached in 1945 or 1946. Low ratios 
were reached in 1974 and have increased 
somewhat since then. Nevertheless, the 
1976 ratios are about equal to the same 
ratios for 1934 or 1935. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the tables printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE III.—ESTIMATED GROSS GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE DEBT, BY MAJOR CATEGORIES 
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TABLE IV.—ESTIMATED PER CAPITA GROSS GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE DEBT! 
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TABLE V.—GROSS GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE DEBT RELATED TO GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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TABLE VI.—ESTIMATED NET GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE DEBT BY MAJOR CATEGORIES—Continued 
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2 Borrowing from the public equals gross Federal debt less securities held on Government accounts 
(a unified budget concept). 


Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. Real GNP is in constant 1972 dollars. 
Read per capita debt expressed in 1967 prices (i.e., Consumer Price Index for all items). 


Source: Federal debt, Treasury Department; other data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Com- 
merce Department. 
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1 Per capita debt is calculated by dividing debt figures by population of conterminous United 
States. Beginning 1949, population includes Armed Forces overseas, Hawaii, and Alaska. 
_ * Private corporate debt includes the debt of certain federally sponsored agencies in which there 
is no longer any Federal proprietary interest. The debt of the following agencies are included be- 
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31, 1975, $81,400,000,000 on Dec, 31, 1976, 


3 Borrowing from the public equals gross Federal debt less securities held in Government ac- 
counts (a unified budget concept). 


Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. Real GNP is in constant 1972 dollars 
Real per capita debt expressed in 1967 prices (i.e,, Consumer Price Index for all items). 


Source: Federal debt, Treasury Department; other data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Com- 
merce Department. 
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TABLE VIII—NET GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE DEBT RELATED TO GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT—Continued 


Ratios of debt to gross national product Ratios of debt to gross national product 
Gross —AR—AD AR uaus Gross 
national Private! national Private! 
product State and Total product ——————— State and Total 
(billions) Individual Corporate Total Federal? net debt (billions) Individual Corporate Total local Federal? net debt 
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? Borrowing from the public equals gross Federal debt less securities held in Government accounts 
(a unified budget concept). 


Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. Real GNP is in constant 1972 dollars. 
Real per capita debt expressed in 1967 prices (i.e., Consumer Price Index for all items.) 


on Dec. 31, 1975, and $81,400,000,000 on Dec, 31, 1976. Source: Federal debt, Treasury Department; other data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
Commerce Department. 
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counts (a unified budget concept). merce Department. 
4 Borrowing from the public less Federal Reserve holdings. 


TABLE X.—PRIVATELY HELD FEDERAL DEBT RELATED TO GNP 


[Dollar amounts in billions} 
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TABLE X1,—CHANGES IN PER CAPITA REAL GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is not 
a happy experience to come here and 
have to suggest that the national debt 
limit be increased; however, it must be 
done. This is not a spending bill. This is 
a bill authorizing the payment by the 
Government for spending that already 
has taken place. Without this bill, the 
Department of the Treasury would not 
be able to borrow money. It is not a bill 
that adds to or detracts from public 
spending. It is something that takes 
place afterward. 

In other words, we are like a house- 
holder who runs charge accounts in a 
number of stores, with credit cards and 
the like, and then is faced with the ne- 
cessity of borrowing enough money to 
pay the bills. He can refuse to do it, but 
that is not a reduction in spending. That 
is not a vote against spending. 

I believe that it is all right—in fact, 
I think it is a good thing—for Congress 
periodically to have to vote on this. I 
would be opposed to simply removing the 
debt limit and letting them borrow all 
the money they want. By having to con- 
sider the debt limit every few months, 
it calls the attention of Congress to the 
fact that we spent more money than we 
take in. 

A vote against this bill is not a vote 
against spending. It is a vote against 
paying the bills for the spending that 
already has taken place. I wish it were 
not necessary. I am not one of those 
who favor balancing the budget some- 
time in the far distant future. I think it 
could be balanced now, if the Govern- 
ment was of a mind to do it. 


I believe that eventually—I hope it 
will be soon—we will have to have a 
constitutional requirement that the 
budget has to be balanced. But it 
would be wrong for me to advise a pri- 
vate citizen who had spent money all 
over town, “You should not raise 
enough money now to pay the bills you 
owe.” 


The debt goes up because we spend 
too much, and we spend because we 
vote for authorizations and appropria- 
tions. When we get out of line and vote 
for more appropriations than there is 
money coming in, we go into debt; and 
then we have to go through this pain- 
ful task of authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to borrow enough money 
to pay the bills. 

I do not like this bill. I wish it were 
otherwise. I realize that there are 
people back home who feel that a vote 
to raise the debt ceiling is a vote for 
spending. It is not. It is a vote to pay 
the bills that the Government owes. 
We spend too much in our day-to-day 
operation, voting for programs, voting 
for appropriations, voting to bring in new 
programs, voting to increase existing 
programs. That is how we get in debt. 
If we are going to put the brakes on 
increasing debt, that is the place we 
will have to apply the brakes. It is too 
late and, in my opinion, not honest to 
say, after the debts are created, that we 
will not authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to get his hands on enough 
money to pay the bills. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

(Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. obtained 
the floor.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, does the 
Senator have any objection to advancing 
the bill to third reading? If he wishes to 
offer an amendment, I will not ask that. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. No, that is 
all right. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). The bill is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 


Source: Federal debt, Treasury Department; other data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Commerce 


dent, as I rise today to discuss an increase 
in the public debt, I recognize that I am 
not venturing into one of the more 
dramatic areas of public policy. I realize 
there is no political sex appeal in Gov- 
ernment finance. But the fact is that the 
financial condition of the Government 
affects the well-being of every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 

I believe that, in this summer of 1978, 
citizens of our country are more aware 
of the impact of Government finance 
upon their lives than they were a few 
years ago, or even a few months ago. 

As I see it, this growing awareness is 
both a cause and an effect of proposition 
13 in California and the much publicized 
“taxpayer's revolt” all around the Na- 
tion. It must be seen as a cause of these 
celebrated events, because if taxpayers 
are unaware of the dangers of ever- 
growing Government debt then proposi- 
tion 13 would have failed and the tax- 
payer's revolt would not have gotten off 
the ground. 

At the same time the citizen awareness 
which led to the anti-high-tax, anti-big- 
spending mood in our country has, in 
turn, been spurred by the success of 
proposition 13 and the growth of groups 
and movements around the country 
dedicated to reduced spending, reduced 
taxes, and balanced budgets. 


In this climate, I believe that the 
national debt should be understood as 
the important issue that it is. There is a 
marked tendency for legislators and ex- 
ecutive officials of the Government to 
have less than burning concern for the 
need to practice economy and keep public 
debt under control. 

Back in 1821, the French economist 
Jean-Baptist wrote this in a treatise on 
public economy: 

An individual is fully sensible of any value 
of the article he is consuming; it has prob- 
ably cost him a world of labour, perseverance 
and economy; he can easily balance the satis- 
faction he dervies from its consumption 
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against the loss it will involve. But a govern- 
ment is not so immediately interested in 
regularity and economy, nor does it so soon 
feel the ill consequences of the opposite 
qualities. 


But that attitude toward indifference, 
toward excessive spending and excessive 
debt will not do today. There is some in- 
dication, such as the California vote, 
that the people are demanding a change. 

Let us look at the proposed debt limit 
increase and the background informa- 
tion on the state of Federal finances. 

The statutory debt limit is now $752 
billion of which $400 is subject to perma- 
nent limitation and $352 billion is sub- 
ject to temporary limitation. 

The staff of the Finance Committee 


1977 
Actual 


Estimate 
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has prepared a one-page memorandum 
showing the deficits in both the Federal 
funds and the unified budget for fiscal 
years 1977, 1978, and 1979, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this memoran- 
dum prepared by the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Finance be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INCREASE IN TEMPORARY DEBT LIMIT 
(H.R. 13385) 
(Prepared by the Staff of the Committee on 
Finance) 

House Bill—Under the present law, the 
permanent debt limit is set at $400 billion, 
with a temporary additional limit of $352 


[Dollars in billions] * 


1979 
Estimate 


1978 


23875 


billion, effective through July 31, 1978, H.R. 
13385 would: 

1, Increase the temporary debt limit from 
$752 billion to $798 billion; 

2, Extend the period in which the tem- 
porary debt limit applies until March 31, 
1979; 

3. Increase from $27 billion to $32 billion 
the limitation on the amount of long-term 
bonds that may be issued bearing interest 
above 414 percent. 


Budget Outlook.—The actual fiscal year 
1977 deficit on a Federal funds basis was 
$54.5 billion; the unified or consolidated 
deficit was $45.0 billion. The estimates for 
fiscal year 1978 in the Administration's July 
budget update project a $62.9 billion deficit 
in Federal funds and a $51.1 billion deficit on 
a consolidated basis. These figures are shown 
in the table below: 


Federal funds: 
Receipts 
Outlays 


Deficit (—) 


Unified budget: 
Receipts --.-- 
Outlays 


$269. 4 
332, 2 


$298.3 
361.4 


—62.9 —63.1 | Deficit (—) 


*Totals may not add due to rounding. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if one will look at this table it shows 
that both the Federal funds deficit and 
the unified budget deficit for both 1978 
and 1979 are greater than were the defi- 
cits in 1977. 

It was in the summer and fall of 1976 
that then candidate Jimmy Carter told 
the American people in speech after 
speech and speech after speech that if he 
were elected he would balance the budget. 
Now, let us see what the figures show. 

I am referring now to the Finance 
Committee memorandum. The actual 
budget deficit for 1977, that was the year 
in which candidate Carter was speaking, 
on a Federal funds basis was $54.5 bil- 
lion and on a unified budget basis was 
$45 billion. 

Now we come to 1978, the current fiscal 
year, and we find that the Federal funds 
deficit will go to $63 billion and the uni- 
fied budget deficit will go to $51 billion, 
and almost the same situation is pre- 
dicted or estimated to exist for the up- 
coming year of 1979. 


So the figures show, Mr. President, that 
the Federal Government is going the op- 
posite way from a balanced budget. If 
anyone will look at the figures one must 
necessarily conclude that the budget 
deficits for fiscal 1978 and fiscal 1979 will 
be the second largest budget deficits in 
the history of our Nation. 


I do not see how the executive branch 
can contend that we are going to achieve 
a balanced budget when the budget defi- 
cits now are greater than they have ever 
been with the exception of one year. 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Taxation and Debt Management of the 
Finance Committee, I had an opportunity 
to chair hearings on this specific legisla- 
tion, namely, the proposal to increase the 
debt limit, and also to chair other hear- 
ings dealing generally with the problems 
associated with our national debt. 


These hearings have deepened my be- 
lief that the crucial domestic problem 
today is inflation. I have put that ques- 
tion to the administration witnesses, in- 
cluding Secretary of the Treasury Blu- 
menthal, and virtually every one of them 
has answered in the affirmative when I 
asked them as to whether or not this mat- 
ter of inflation is the dominant issue 
facing our country. 

At the heart of our inability to control 
inflation is the lack of commitment by 
the policymakers in Washington, both 
the Congress and the executive branch, 
to get Government spending under con- 
trol and reduce staggering budget 
deficits. 

The Federal deficits have accumulated 
and accelerated. This has fueled infia- 
tion. There is no relief in sight in the 
rapid increase in the debt. 

At the hearing on the debt limit in- 
crease conducted by the Subcommittee 
on Taxation and Debt Management of 
the Committee on Finance, Secretary of 
the Treasury Blumenthal testified that 
during the 14-month period ending 
June 30, 1979, the increase in the debt 
will be $99 billion. Mr. President, this is 
the largest 14-montr. increase in the 
history of our Nation. 

The cause of this continuing growth of 
our debt is the insatiable appetite of our 
Government for more and more spend- 
ing. Instead of following a prudent 
course, Congress has chosen to adopt one 
spending program after another. 

The Federal deficit has ranged from 
$50 billion to $60 billion in the past sev- 
eral years, and is estimated to be $51 
billion for the current fiscal year of 1978. 
That is on a unified budget basis. 

The Federal funds deficit for the cur- 
rent year and for the upcoming year will 
be $63 billion. and it is the Federal funds 
deficit that determines the amount by 
which the national debt is increased. 


Mr. President, the difference in fig- 
ures between the Federal funds deficit 
and the unified or consolidated budget 
deficit is just this: The Federal funds 
deficit represents the cost of Govern- 
ment, the general operation of Govern- 
ment, as financed by general taxation, 
and that deficit for the current year will 
be $63 billion, and it is estimated for the 
upcoming year to be another $63 billion. 

The lower figure, the deficit in the 
unified budget, comes about because 
there is a surplus in the trust funds. 
Trust funds, of course, are just what the 
name implies. Those funds can be used 
only for specific purposes, and they come 
about as a result of not general taxation 
but from special taxes paid by the em- 
ployer and employee or by, in som2 cases, 
only the employer. 

In regard to the surplus in the trust 
funds, trust funds will run a surplus of 
approximately $14 billion. Of that total 
$6 billion represents a surplus in the un- 
employment fund. All of that money has 
been paid in by the employers of this 
Nation, and there is now a surplus in 
that fund of $6 billion. 

There is some question in my mind as 
to whether the surplus should be that 
big, and whether or not the businessmen 
should have that unemployment tax re- 
duced now that the fund has been built 
up to that figure. 

Another large item in the trust funds 
surplus is $7 billion for Federal employ- 
ees’ retirement. That does not come from 
general taxation. That comes, for the 
most part, from the employees them- 
selves. 

The significant figure, the one which 
affects the national debt, is the Federal 
funds operation, and in this case the 
Federal funds deficit. 

Conventional wisdom in Washington 
dismisses our Federal debt. One popular 
view is that deficits are necessary to 
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stimulate our economy. That is the old 
New Deal philosophy going back many 
years. 

Government spending is said to em- 
ploy resources that would otherwise be 
idle. Concern about Government deficits 
is dismissed by asserting that all that 
needs to be done is to add it to the na- 
tional debt. Concern for our debt is dis- 
missed with a simple reply, “Don’t worry 
about the debt, We owe it to ourselves.” 

The view is that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not like you and I. It can contin- 
ue to borrow and spend without restraint 
and will never have to pay its bills. 

The assumption that we owe the debt 
to ourselves is not accurate. I have pre- 
pared a table showing the actual owner- 
ship of the public debt. I ask unanimous 
consent that these tables be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TABLE 1.—Summary of debt ownership as of 
April 30, 1978+ 


Percent 
of total 
debt 


Amount 


Owner ($ billions) 


Government accounts? ___ $153.6 
Federal Reserve System... 103.5 
Private ownership 


Excludes Agency Securities. 
* Holdings by trust funds such as social se- 
curity. 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of ownership of the 
privately held debt as of April 30, 1978 


Percent 
of total 
privately 
held 
debt 


Amount 


Owner ($ billions) 


Commercial banks 

Individuals 

Insurance companies, mu- 
tual savings banks, cor- 
porations 

State and 
ments 

Foreign investors 

Savings and loans, non- 
profit institutions, cor- 
porate pension funds, 
dealers, and brokers____ 


local govern- 


10.7 


100.0 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. As of 
April 30, 1979, 35 percent of the total 
debt, which was then $736 billion, was 
held by Government agencies. Even this 
debt is not debt which we consider to be 
owed to ourselves. One hundred and fif- 
ty-four billion dollars of the debt was 
held by Government accounts, such as 
social security trust funds. This is a debt 
which we owe to social security recipients 
and other beneficiaries of trust funds 
which have purchased our Government 
securities. 

To say we do not need to repay this 
debt would not only be highly irrespon- 
sible but would be disastrous to the 33 
million Americans who depend upon 
social security benefits. 


The other portion of the Government- 
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held debt was $103.5 billion held by the 
Federal Reserve System; 65 percent of 
our debt was held by private accounts, 
and this amounted to $480 billion. 

The second table shows that 21 per- 
cent of this $480 billion of privately held 
bonds is held by commercial banks. An- 
other 22 percent is held by individuals; 
another 8 percent by insurance com- 
panies, mutual savings banks, and cor- 
porations; another 13 percent by State 
and local governments; another 25 per- 
cent by foreign investors; another 11 
percent by savings and loan associations, 
nonprofit institutions, corporate pension 
funds, and dealers and brokers. 

To dismiss this debt with the cavalier 
approach that it is not important be- 
cause we owe it to ourselves, misses the 
point that debt really is owed to various 
segments of our population and, to a 
lesser extent, to foreigners. 

Millions of citizens, banks, pension 
plans, companies, and local governments 
own the debt. If these accounts were not 
honored, there would be a national 
catastrophe. Our money and banking 
system would be crippled, if not de- 
stroyed, and so would all of those who 
ultimately hold the debt. 

Furthermore, foreign ownership of 
that debt is steadily increasing. During 
the 10-year period from 1968 to the 
present, our foreign debt has increased 
more than tenfold. In 1968 the debt held 
by foreign sources was $11 billion, while 
today foreign governments hold $120 
billion of U.S. bonds or notes. 

Of the current foreign debt, about 65 
percent consists of short-term securities 
maturing in 1 year or less. 

As of April 1978, foreign official 
accounts held 94 percent of the $120 bil- 
lion in debt securities owned by for- 
eigners. 

The major foreign holdings of our 
public debt aggregated by country in- 
clude the following: Germany, $31.3 
billion; Japan, $24.5 billion; Middle East 
and African oil exporting countries, $15.1 
billion; and United Kingdom, $9.4 
billion. 

So. Mr. President. $120 billion of our 
notes and bonds are held by foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Entirely separate from that, there are 
floating throughout Europe 375 billion 
Eurodollars, and those are dollars owned 
by individual foreign persons. 

The Federal Government must realize 
that it cannot continue to spend without 
some day having to meet its obligations. 

The magnitude of our debt and its 
burdens upon our citizens is demon- 
strated by the cost of servicing the debt. 

The gross interest for the Federal debt 
for fiscal year 1979 is estimated to be 
$56 billion. 

This is almost 30 percent of the total 
receipts to be collected from personal in- 
come taxes. 


Let us put that another way. Of every 
income tax dollar paid by the individual 
income taxpayers of our Nation, 30 cents 
goes to pay the interest on the debt. The 
interest cost, at $56 billion, is more than 
the combined 1979 estimated expendi- 
tures for the Departments of Commerce, 
Housing and Urban Development, Inte- 
rior, Labor, and Energy. 


The growth in our Federal debt is in- 
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dicative of the growth in the size of our 
Federal Government. We are now deeply 
entrenched in an era of big govern- 
ment—too big. 

More and more of our resources are 
devoted to Government activities, at the 
expense of our private economy. 

Uncontrolled Government spending, 
and the resultant huge deficits and debt, 
continually feed the fires of inflation. 

Expenditures must be paid for either 
by direct taxes or by inflation. 

Inflation is a tax. It is a hidden tax 
and a cruel tax because it hits hardest 
those with low and middle incomes and 
those on fixed incomes. 

We cannot be lulled into the false be- 
lief that we can spend without taxa- 
tion—and the burden of taxation today 
is heavy indeed. 

Despite widespread pay increases, the 
median family income in the United 
States in 1977, after discounting infla- 
tion, was almost exactly the same as it 
was in 1973 and only slightly above what 
it was in 1969. By way of contrast, me- 
dian family income in real dollars rose 
by 35 percent in the 1960’s. 

The greatest source of government 
revenues is today the individual income 
tax, followed by the corporate income 
tax. American workers and the busi- 
ness community, the very groups which 
contribute the most to our economy, are 
the ones who are hurt the most by the 
Government’s excessive spending. Their 
taxes pay the Government's bills. 

These hard-working Americans, the 
Government's bill-payers, appear to be 
in an angry mood. 

I might add that I think that such an 
angry mood, if indeed it does exist, is 
totally justified. 

In proposition 13 and in the many 
movements that make up the taxpay- 
ers’ revolt, they are letting government 
know that they will demand accounta- 
bility of their public officials. 

It is time for a firm commitment to 
control of Federal deficits and Federal 
debt. 

Although the Finance Committee has 
reported the administration’s recom- 
mendations to the Senate, I cannot sup- 
port an increase of $46 billion in the 
statutory debt limit for an 8-month 
period. This legislation reflects a con- 
tinuing lack of commitment on the part 
of the Congress and the administra- 
tion to reduce our budget deficits. 


Failure to control the Government's 
deficit and debt is a violation of the 
public interest. 


As a protest against this failure, I 
shall vote against the proposed increase 
in the debt ceiling. 


Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a table showing the 
national debt in the 20th century, 
another table showing the deficits 
owing in Federal funds and interest on 
the national debt for the 20-year period 
1959 to 1979, and a third tahle showing 
unified budget receipts, outlays, and 
surpluses or deficits for the fiscal years 
1958 to 1979. 

There being no objection, the tables 


were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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The national debt in the 20th century + 
Totals at the end of fiscal years 
(Rounded to the nearest billion dollars) 


! Gross Federal Debt. 
* Estimated Figures. 


Source.—Office of Management and Budget 
(July 1978). 
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DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNOS AND INTEREST ON THE 
NATIONAL DEBT FOR FISCAL YEARS 1959-79, INCLUSIVE 


{tn billions of dollars} 


Surplus 


Debt 


Outlays interest! 


Receipts 
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1 Interest on gross Federal debt. 
3 Estimated figures. 


Note: Prepared by U.S. Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., of Virginia, 
Source: Office of Management and Budget (July 1978), 


UNIFIED BUDGET RECEIPTS, OUTLAYS AND SURPLUS OR 
DEFICIT FOR FISCAL YEARS 1958-79, INCLUSIVE 


{In billions of dollars] 


Surplus (+) 
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Outlays deficit (—) 
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1 Office of Management and Budget, July, 1978, 1st concurrent 
congressional budget resolution. 


Note: Prepared by Senater Harry F. Byrd, Jr., of Virginia. 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to commend the able 
and distinguished Senator from Virginia 
for the position he has taken on extend- 
ing the debt limit. 

Our permanent debt limit, I believe, is 
about $400 billion, and the temporary 
debt limit would be extended by this 
measure to $398 billion. That is a total 
of $798 billion, if this bill passes. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I do 
not know of anything more important 
that Congress could do today than bal- 
ance the budget. I have advocated this 
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year after year. President Carter said he 
would do it in 4 years. If he is going to 
accomplish that, he had better get 
started. 

At any rate, whether it is done imme- 
diately, which it ought to be, or whether 
it is done over a period of several years, 
Congress should begin to balance the 
budget and make payments on the 
national debt. 

I believe the record will show that we 
have not balanced the budget but one 
time—one time—in the last 19 years. Is 
there a citizen in this country or a cor- 
poration in this country that can stay in 
business operating on such a basis? I do 
not think so. And this Government can- 
not keep on doing it, either. Unless we 
change the direction in which we are go- 
ing, we are headed just as straight for the 
situation in which New York City has 
found itself as we can go. 

I feel that Congress should have the 
courage either to increase taxes and let 
the people feel it—and then there would 
be a movement to rise up and stop this 
spending—or to stop the spending itself. 

I realize the President of the United 
States ought to take the lead, and he 
should submit a budget that would be 
balanced. 

But whether he does that or not, the 
ultimate decision on authorizations and 
appropriations is left to the Congress 
under the Constitution. It is our respon- 
sibility to determine what money is to 
be spent. The President merely recom- 
mends. It seems that Congress feels that 
when the President recommends, that is 
what we should do. 

Of course we want his guidance, we 
want his recommendation, we want his 
advice, but the final decision is up to the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I do not know of any 
more important step that we can take 
in this country today than to balance 
this budget. 

Some of us have advocated this for a 
number of years. I remember the late 
and distinguished honorable Senator 
Harry Byrd, Sr., and I, and others intro- 
duced a constitutional amendment to 
balance the budget. Since then we have 
introduced constitutional amendments to 
balance the budget. I hope someday we 
can get a constitutional amendment 
passed by the Congress to balance the 
budget. That seems to be the only way 
we will get the budget balanced. If such 
a constitutional amendment is adopted, 
is approved by the States, and becomes a 
part of the Constitution, I do not think 
the President of the United States would 
be called upon but one time to put a tax 
on in order to balance the budget, in or- 
der not to spend more than we take in, 
because then the people would rise up 
and say, “Who are these big spenders 
in the Congress who caused the Presi- 
dent of the United States to put an extra 
tax on us over and above the regular tax 
we pay?” 

It may take a constitutional amend- 
ment to accomplish this. I hope such an 
amendment can be adopted. So far we 
are not even able to get it before the 
Senate to be considered. However, it is 
something that should be acted upon. 

I just want to say now, Mr. President, 
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that I have voted for years against ex- 
tending this debt limit. I am going to 
vote today against extending it. I will 
vote in the future gaainst extending it. 
We have to bring this thing to a head. 

I realize some will say, “Well, you are 
going to bring about a catastrophe in 
this country.” Maybe we need a catas- 
trophe to focus the people’s attention on 
what is taking place here from the stand- 
point of fiscal responsibility. 

Again, I commend the able Senator 
from Virginia on the stand he has taken. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I am grate- 
ful to the Senator. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator heard the 
eloquent statement earlier this after- 
noon by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska in which he made clear that he 
was reluctant to vote to raise the debt 
limit, which he said was analogous to 
family debt. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia agree that such an analogy really 
does not fit, because what we have is a 
Government that within 14 or 15 years 
has gone from $100 billion a year in 
spending to a half-trillion dollars in 
spending? What we are doing, if we con- 
tinue to approve these increases in the 
debt limit, if we follow the analogy of the 
Senator from Nebraska, would be equiv- 
alent saying to a family whose debt has 
increased five times, “Go out and borrow 
even more money and continue to 
spend.” 

I agree with the able Senator from 
Virginia that it is time to call a halt. He 
and I have been going down this road, 
preaching this sermon, for a long time. 
The best discipline that can be attained 
is simply to say “No” to any further in- 
crease in the debt limit, cut back on some 
spending, and balance the Federal 
budget. Does the Senator from Virginia 
agree? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes, I do. 
I think it is vitally important that our 
Government get back on a sound finan- 
cial basis, or get on a sound financial 
basis, because we have not been on one 
for so long. I think it is vitally impor- 
tant that we achieve a balanced budget. 
We can only do that by reducing the 
rate of increase in spending which the 
Congress has been authorizing for so 
many years. It may take some drastic 
action, such as refusing to increase the 
debt limit, to cause the Congress to be 
aware of the very serious situation fac- 
ing this country in getting spending un- 
der control. 

The people of California took very 
drastic action. I must say I believe that 
has had a tremendous influence on our 
Nation. I think it has had an influence 
in the Congress. I do not know whether 
it has had enough influence yet to bring 
about solvency on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, but I should think it certainly 
has had a good influence. 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
so ably pointed out, what needs to be done 
is to get back to a balanced budget, and 
if it takes voting against an increase in 
the debt ceiling to accomplish that, I am 
perfectly willing to do that. 
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Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will yield 
further, some time back Mr. Harold Jar- 
vis, the father of proposition 13, said 
when he started on proposition 13 idea 
15 years ago he was described as a nut. 
He pointed out that Thomas Edison was 
also regarded as a nut when Mr. Edison 
first suggested that it would be possible 
to take a piece of silk thread, put it ina 
bottle and produce light. But he said they 
stopped calling Edison a nut when some- 
body flipped the switch and the lights 
came on. 

Maybe the lights now need to come on 
in the Congress. 

The Senator from Virginia has cer- 
tainly done more than his share in pro- 
viding that light. The effect of proposi- 
tion 13, I might add, was felt just this 
week in the Senate when the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia proposed 
that the Senate go on record in favor of 
a balanced budget. His amendment car- 
ried overwhelmingly and I was delighted 
to cosponsor that amendment with the 
Senator. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If the Sena- 
tor will yield, that was an identical 
amendment to the one the Senator from 
Virginia presented 4 years ago. Four 
years ago it was defeated by a vote of 
35 to 42 and this week it was approved 
by a vote of 58 to 29. So there has been 
some change. 

Mr. HELMS. I commend the Senator 
on his amendment and all the other fine 
work he has done. 

I often wonder how many Americans 
realize that the Federal debt is now ap- 
proaching three-quarters of $1 trillion 
and this year it is costing approxi- 
mately $56 billion just to pay the interest 
on the money borrowed and spent in 
excess of income. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. And that 
$56 billion comes out of the pockets of the 
working people. 

Mr. HELMS. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. It comes 
out of the pockets of the working people 
and it goes to pay the bondholders or 
the noteholders. It will go to pay the 
interest on $120 billion of those notes 
and bonds held by foreign governments. 

Mr. HELMS. Precisely. The Senator 
has rendered a splendid service: Again I 
commend him for his great work in this 
field and I am always honored to join him 
in our mutual efforts to restore fiscal 
sanity in America. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield 3 or 
4 minutes? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield. 


Mr. DOLE. I have listened carefully 
to the colloquy. I certainly commend 
both the distinguished floor manager of 
the bill for his continuing excellent work 
in this area as well as the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

While addressing the question of the 
temporary public debt limit, I think it is 
also fair to at least remind everyone, as 
the distinguished Serator has been re- 
minding our colleagues, that we are in 
the midst of a tax revolt in this country. 
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On that basis, there was a newspaper 
report this morning indicating that the 
so-called tax-cut package proposed by 
the administration and the tax cut bill 
reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee do not refiect the concerns or the 
needs of the American people. 

There is not much question in my mind 
that the tax burden faced by our citizens 
is intolerable. Our tax system is stran- 
gling individual initiative and hurting 
economic expansion. 

The American people cannot expect 
any assistance from the administration. 
President Carter has proposed more tax 
increases and opposed more tax reduc- 
tions than any other President in recent 
history. He has already signed a $225 
billion social security hike, proposed an- 
other $125 billion in energy taxes, and 
threatened to impose $15 billion in oil 
import fees. And he has repeatedly re- 
sisted efforts to make any significant 
reduction in Federal taxes. 

CONGRESSIONAL RHETORIC 


There has been a lot of rhetoric in 
Congress and in the administration about 
tax relief. However, the facts clearly 
show that the tax relief now pending in 
Congress is illusionary. 

Mr. President, there are two reasons 
why Americans will be paying more taxes 
next year, even if the so-called tax cut 
reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is enacted. 

The first is the social security tax in- 
creases. Last year the Congress and the 
administration supported a $225 billion 
social security tax increase. Although 
the social security tax went up this year, 
the increases legislated by the Social 
Security Financing Amendments of 1977 
do not go into effect until January 1, 
1979. From that time on, the American 
worker can expect to see his paycheck 
progressively grow smaller and smaller. 

TAXFLATION 


The second reason that Americans will 
not see any decreases in their taxes is in- 
fiation. Inflation is our No. 1 tax prob- 
lem. As Americans earn more money, as 
prices rise, they are pushed into higher 
and higher tax brackets. As a result, a 
greater percentage of income is paid in 
taxes. This phenomenon, which I call 
taxflation, causes a family’s real stand- 
ard of living to decline—even though the 
family is earning more money. 

NEED FOR NEW APPROACH 


Mr. President, according to the Joint 
Tax Committee, in a report issued yes- 
terday, Americans can look forward to 
paying $8 billion in new taxes next year 
just because of inflation. It is clear that 
the bill that is likely to pass the House 
will not contain meaningful tax relief. It 
will be up to the Senate, and particularly 
the Finance Committee, to take a new 
approach to our tax problem. 

INFLATION ADJUSTMENT 


The best system to provide tax relief 
is to eliminate the effects that inflation 
has on our tax system. By making an 
automatic inflationary adjustment—in- 
dexing—to compensate for taxflation, we 
can fulfill the needs of the American 
people. Indexing is simple, it is sound, 
and it is equitable. Tax indexing will act 
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as a restraint on Federal spending—as 
it has in Canada. It will help cut infla- 
tion—as it has in Australia. In fact, the 
only argument I have heard against in- 
dexing is that it will deny Congress the 
opportunity to cut taxes every 2 years. 

The legislation does not cut taxes. It 
looks like Congress will not cut taxes this 
year, whatever bill might pass. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado, who is one of the supporters 
of one of the indexing proposals, on the 
floor. I believe there are enough Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle who are 
concerned about at least trying indexing. 
It has been adopted in the House bill, in- 
sofar as indexing inflation and capital 
gains. I am referring to the so-called 
Archer amendment. 


I hope that when we get into the ad- 
ministration’s tax bill or any other tax 
bill, we take a look at indexing, We need 
to find some way to help the American 
people. It does not do the American 
working man or woman much good to 
give them a 6 percent increase in wages 
and then put them into a higher tax 
bracket. They end up paying more in 
taxes as a result. I think it is timely to 


call this matter to the attention of the 
Senate. 


_Ithank my distinguished colleague for 
yielding. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Pres- 
a I ask for the yeas and nays on the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 


ALLEN). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield? 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes, I 
yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I want to 
comment on the remarks of the Senator 
from Kansas. I agreed with him whole- 
heartedly in his warning on the social 
security tax. I did support the efforts to 
create a sound financial base under the 
social security system because I think the 
American people deserve it. I think some- 
thing had to be done. But I think, looking 
at the rate of inflation that is going on 
in this country, unless some step is taken, 
and taken in this Congress, to alleviate 
the burden that that tax increase is go- 
ing to place on the ba:ks of the American 
people, it is going to provide such fuel to 
the inflationary spiral that it is going to 
be disastrous. 

Second, I want also to support the re- 
marks of the Senator from Kansas on the 
issue of indexing. There has been a lot 
written about this, that it is either con- 
servative or nonliberal or whatever. That 
is irrelevant. It does not go to the heart 
of the issue. The heart of the issue on 
indexing of the tax brackets is whether it 
is fair or not. 

It is fair to index the tax brackets. If it 
ends up that we have to take some other 
steps to accommodate revenues, then we 
shall just have to take those steps, if the 
American taxpayers will sit still for it. 
But it is fundamentally unfair to have 
the taxpayers of this country automati- 
cally have to pay tax increases because 
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inflation rises. That is the thrust of the 
bill that the Senator from Colorado has 
introduced and I think that is the thrust 
of the efforts that the Senator from 
Kansas has undertaken. 

It is an idea whose time has come. It 
is not a question of whether it is liberal 
or conservative; it is the right and fair 
thing to do. I think Congress ought to act 
on both of these steps as quickly as 
possible. 

I thank the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes. 


Mr. CURTIS. I should like to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
who has just been speaking. I commend 
him not only for the words of warn- 
ing which he has issued today but for 
his forthright stand on the entire issue 
of Government spending. 

The Senator from Virginia is not an 
individual who, now and then, on a par- 
ticular show day, is for economy. Day 
after day, he is present, examining the 
bills, lending his voice to moves to cut 
spending, always voting to cut spending, 
and very frequently, originating amend- 
ments to cut spending. I am sure the tax- 
payers of the country are grateful to him. 
If we had followed courses such as he 
has advocated and practiced through the 
years, we would not have to raise the debt 
limit, because we should be decreasing 
the debt limit rather than forever in- 
creasing it. 

There seems to be an erroneous notion 
that, somehow, a balanced budget is im- 
possible now, but it will be easier in just 
a little while. That is so wrong. There are 
several things that can be done easily. 
Quite a few billion dollars could be cut 
out in waste. Everybody knows that. If 
we find out what HEW is wasting and 
General Services, we could save quite a 
few billion dollars. I doubt if there is 
enough there to balance the budget, but 
there are other things that can be done 
without. 

It is difficult to discontinue a program 
that is once started. Individuals, coun- 
ties, States, and organizations depend 
upon it. It is not difficult to say we are 
not going to enlarge the Government 
until we catch up with our spending. 
People may be disappointed, but we are 
not taking anything away from them. 

There is a growth in this country and 
the same rates of taxation or, in my 
opinion, reduced taxation, will bring in 
more. So we would be surprised at the 
strides we could make toward bringing 
about a balance right away by just not 
starting new programs and by not adding 
to those that we have. 

This is the course that the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia has fol- 
lowed and I commend him for it. As one 
citizen, I am very grateful for the serv- 
ice of Harry F. BYRD, Jr., in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate so very deeply the very 
kind and generous words of my friend 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis). I am deep- 
ly grateful to him. 
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What he has said about the growth 
of spending and the continuing adding 
of new programs and new spending 
brings this to mind: It seems to me that 
what we have been doing in this coun- 
try, insofar as Federal Government fi- 
nancing is concerned, is very much like 
what would happen if one of us—I do not 
say anyone in the Senate would do it, 
but if any of us were to drink too much 
whisky at night. Then, the next morning, 
we have to do one of two things: We 
either have to take the discomfort of a 
hangover or start drinking again. 

What Congress, over the years, has 
been trying to do and whoever might 
have been President has been trying to 
do is to solve all of our problems by more 
drinking in the sense of more spending. 
We cannot solve them that way. We can- 
not solve them as individuals by drink- 
ing too much alcohol and continuing 
that process day after day, month after 
month, year after year, and we cannot 
solve our financial problems in the Fed- 
eral Government by more and more 
spending, month after month, and year 
after year. 

So I think the time has certainly come 
for the Congress to face this issue. 

Now, in closing, I just want to quote 
brief statements from colloquy between 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Senator from Virginia at a recent meet- 
ing of the Subcommittee on Taxation 
and Debt Management: 


Senator Byrn. As I read your statement, 
for the remaining two months of this cur- 
rent fiscal year the government will go into 
the hole by $19 billion during that period of 
time and then by an additional $80 billion 
for the upcoming fiscal year? 

Secretary BLUMENTHAL. That is correct. 

Senator Byrd. So in a period of 14 months 
the government will have increased the 
debt—operated at a deficit of $99 billion. 

Secretary BLUMENTHAL. That is correct. In 
that calculation you are well aware of 
course, Mr. Chairman, that that does include 
the trust funds surplus. 

Senator Byrn. That is right. Now, we want 
to get to that in a moment. For general 
operations of government, for the 14 month 
period of August and September of this year 
and going through September of next year 
the cost of operating the government will ex- 
ceed by $99 billion the revenue which is to 
be received for that purpose, namely, gen- 
eral operations of government. That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Secretary BLUMENTHAL. It is in the defi- 
nition that we use for this, yes. 

Senator Byrn. The reason the deficit figure 
is different from the unified figure which is 
generally used by the Administration and 
by the press is that there is a surplus in 
the trust fund? 

Secretary BLUMENTHAL. Correct. 

Senator Byrp. As I read the surplus in the 
trust fund, in the current fiscal year there 
is a $12 billion surplus in the trust fund. 

Secretary BLUMENTHAL. I have a number 
of $11.8. 

Senator Brrp. $11.8. For simplicity we 
could round it off to $12. Then for the up- 
coming year there will be a surplus of $14 
billion in the trust funds? 

Secretary BLUMENTHAL. $14.6 actually. 

Senator Byrp. Either year is more or less 
the same. Of that surplus you have a surplus 
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of $6 billion in the unemployment trust 

fund. Is it not correct that that is money 

that is paid entirely by the employers? 
Secretary BLUMENTHAL. That is correct. 


Senator BYRD. There is no general revenue 
in there. It is paid entirely by the employ- 
ers? 


Secretary BLUMENTHAL. That is correct. 


Then I will go down to another point 
in the colloquy: 

Senator Brro. Then another large item in 
the trust fund surplus is $7 billion for fed- 
eral employees retirement. There again there 
is no general taxation involved. That money 
is put up partially by the employees and 
partially by the government? 

Secretary BLUMENTHAL, Yes. 

Senator Byrrp. So were it not for the $14.6 
billion surplus in the trust fund, then the 
figure which is being publicized as the defi- 
cit figure, roughly $50 billion, would be that 
much higher. So the government will really 
have a deficit in the current fiscal year and 
in the upcoming year of approximately $65 
billion, insofar as general operations of gov- 
ernment is concerned leaving out the trust 
funds surplus? 

Secretary BLUMENTHAL. For fiscal "79, Mr. 
Chairman, if we take the unified budget 
deficit of $48.5 billion and we add to it off 
budget for owing we get to a total borrow- 
ing from the public of $62 billion and I think 
that is probably the relevant figure. 


Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
ALLEN). The clerk will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, I would 
like to point out one or two points of 
consolation with regard to the bill to 
increase the debt limit. 

One of those is that the amount of 
debt that one has, while none of it is de- 
sirable, has less impact as one has more 
income, 

For that purpose, it is worth compar- 
ing the gross national product to the 
Federal public debt. Table V, which I 
shall ask to have printed in the RECORD 
after I make this statement, indicates 
that as of 1977, the latest figure avail- 
able, the public debt for the Federal Gov- 
ernment was 38.6 percent. Even when 
adding the agency debt it was 38.6 per- 
cent of the gross national product. 

Now, that should be good news to 
many people because at the high point in 
1946 that public debt as a percent of 
gross national product was 131 percent. 

In other words, the burden of the 
growth of the public debt on the income 
of the American people today is only 
one-quarter of what that debt was at 
the end of World War II. 

So that while, of course, we would like 
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to have it less, the burden of it is a lot 
less than it was at that time. 


The year 1964 is significant to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana because that is the 
year I became chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

At that time, the debt was 50.9 per- 
cent of the gross national product. To- 
day, as I say, it is 38.6 percent, of the 
burden is about 20 percent less than it 
was at that time. That is not because 
we have reduced the debt in terms of 
dollars, but we have increased the in- 
come of the American people and the 
productive output of the American econ- 
omy to the extent that the debt is a 
much smaller portion of what we are 
looking at. 

In other words, if someone owed $5,000 
and only had $5,000 income, that is a lot 
of debt. On the other hand, if he owed 
$5,000 and had $20,000 a year income, 
that would not be so bad. He would have 
a lot more income with which to carry 
that debt structure. 

The American people do have a great 
deal more income, so that the problem of 
the debt is one they can manage better; 
they are in a better position to handle it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
table printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE V.—GROSS GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE DEBT RELATED TO GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Ratios of debt to gross national product 
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1 Private corporate debt includes the debt of certain federally sponsored agencies in which there 
interest. The debt of the followin 

inning these years: FLB’s in 1949; FHLB’s in 1951; FNMA-secondary market operations, 
FICB’s and BCOOP’s in 1968. The total debt for these agencies amounted to $0.7 billion on Dec. 
31, 1947, $3.5 billion on Dec. 31, 1960, $38.8 billion cn Dec. 31, 1970, $78.8 billion on Dec, 31, 1975, 


is no longer any Federal proprietar 


and $81.4 billion on Dec. 31, 1976. 


Mr. LONG. Madam President, the 
situation really is not so rosy when we 
look at the gross, the overall, public and 
private debt. When one thinks of the 
debts we owe, and we find that the Fed- 
eral debt is only one-quarter of the 
burden it was at the end of World War 
II, we take only slight consolation in 
that, because the Federal debt is only 
17.5 percent of the overall public and 
private debt of the American people. 
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Corporations, for example, owe a great 
deal more than the Federal Government 
owes. Even individuals owe a great deal 
more than the Federal Government 
owes—individuals collectively. State and 
local governments owe a great deal of 
money. 

When we take it all into account, we 
have a total of public and private debt 
that is now reaching $4 trillion, and $4 


3 Total Federal securities includes public debt securities and budget agency securities. 


Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. Real GNP is in constant 1972 dollars. 
Real per capita debt expressed in 19€7 prices (i,e., Consumer Price Index for all items). 


Source: Federal debt, Treasury Department; other data, Bureau cf Econcmic Analysis, Com- 


trillion is a lot of money for somebody 
to owe. But the Federal Government owes 
only 77.5 percent of that total public and 
private debt. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that table III be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TABLE II1.—ESTIMATED GROSS GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE DEBT, BY MAJOR CATEGORIES 
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31, 1947, $3.5 billion on Dec. 31, 1 
and $81.4 billion on Dec. 31, 1976. 


Mr. LONG. Madam President, the Na- 
tion should watch the overall public and 
private debt. But when we compare it to 
the debt structure that we have carried 
in other years, it is not as bad and as 
much cause for alarm as some might 
think. 

For example, in the depth of the Great 
Depression, during the 1930’s, the total 
public and private debt actually got to 
the point that it was 337 percent of the 
gross national product. Today it is 227 
percent. It is two-thirds, one might say, 
of the total public and private debt that 
it was at that time. While, of course, it is 
a cause for concern, we have a healthy 
economy, and it is a debt we can manage. 

One should note, of course, that the 
largest part of it is the corporate debt. 


TABLE VI 


Department. 


At some point, we should be thinking 
about our policies of taxation, because 
many of our corporations today are skat- 
ing on thin ice. They have a very thin 
layer of equity on top of their debt struc- 
ture. It would not take much of a re- 
versal or a bad setback for the economy 
to put that enormous corporate debt 
structure, which is way over a trillion 
dollars, in jeopardy, because the equity 
could erode. 

This Government really should change 
its tax policies to make it more desirable 
for peopte to hold common stock rather 
than to hold corporation bonds and de- 
bentures. It would be a far better way 
to manage the overall public and private 
debt structure. People would be holding 
more equity and less of the debt, and 
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many people would be willing to trade 
their bonds for stock, if the tax treat- 
ment of the stock were made more favor- 
able than it is today. As it is now, the 
interest that is paid on the bond is paid 
only one time and there is only one tax 
on it. But the stock is taxed twice—once 
when the corporation makes the money 
and once when the shareholder receives 
his dividend. That should be corrected. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the table setting forth the 
estimated net Government debt and the 
private debt, by categories; be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


.—ESTIMATED NET GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE DEBT BY MAJOR CATEGORIES 
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beginning erst more FLB’s in 1949; 
FICB’s, and BCO 


and $81.4 billion on Dec. 31, 1976. 
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Department. 


2 Borrowing from the public i gross Federal debt less securities held in Government ac- 


counts (a unified budget concept. 


Mr. LONG. Madam President, I believe 
we have no choice but to pass this bill 
extending the debt limit. As the able 
senior Senator from Nebraska pointed 
out, to fail to do so would mean that this 
Government could not pay its employees, 
could not pay its contractors, could not 
make good on the obligations that were 
incurred in good faith by those who did 
business with the Government. 

While those who reported this bill from 
the Committee on Finance would like to 
see Government spending at a lower 
level, we would like to reduce waste and 
inefficiency and needless Government 
spending wherever the evidence of its 
can be brought forth, but that is for the 
future. We have to think in terms of 
where we stand today. A failure to ex- 
tend this debt limit would mean that the 
Government, which is financing itself 
by renewing the outstanding obligations, 
would be unable to do so. It would 
amount, in effect, to this Nation, the 
richest in the world, refusing to pay its 
honest debts, by an act of Congress say- 
ing that we are no longer able to do so, 
when in fact we are. It would be a fool- 
hardy thing for the Nation to do. It 
would make us look silly before the en- 
tire world; and in due course we would 
be compelled to do what we should do, 
what we are doing at this time—to ex- 
tend this debt to the next Congress, at 
which time we will have a chance to take 
a look at it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) and the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr, BAKER) is 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 276 Leg.] 


YEAS—62 


Eagleton 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hatfield, 
Paul G. 
Hathaway 
Heinz 
Hodges 


Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Brooke 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Danforth 
Dole 
Domenici 


Magnuson 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Melcher 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwoad 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sarbanes 


Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Long 

Lugar 


Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 


Stafford 
Stevenson 
Stone 


NAYS—31 


Hatch 
Hatfietd, 
Mark O. 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Hollings 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
McCiure 
Metzenbaum Wallop 
Morgan Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—7 
Eastland Johnston 


Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Allen 
Bartlett 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
DeConcini 
Durkin 
Ford 
Garn 
Goldwater 


Nunn 
Proxmire 
Sasser 
Scott 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taimadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Abourezk 
Anderson Haskell 
Baker Inouye 


So the bill (H.R. 13385) was passed. 


Mr. LONG. Madam President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the able was 
agreed to. 


TREATMENT OF TELEPHONE 
COMPANY INCOME 


Mr. LONG. Madam President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 7581. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the text of the 
bill (H.R. 7581) entitled “An Act to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that certain income from a nonmember 
telephone company is not taken into account 
in determining whether any mutual or coop- 
erative telephone company is exempt from 
income tax”, with the following amend- 
ments: 

Page 8, strike out lines 1 to 25, inclusive, 
of the Senate engrossed amendment. 

Page 9, line 1, of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, strike out “Sec.4” and insert: 
Sec. 3. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the title of 
the bill. 


Mr. LONG. Madam President, H.R. 
7581, as originally passed by the House, 
clarifies the member-income require- 
ment that must be satisfied by a mutual 
or cooperative telephone company as a 
condition for exemption from Federal 
income taxation. The Senate struck out 
all after the enacting clause and in- 
serted new text which included the text 
of the House-passed bill relating to mu- 
tual or cooperative telephone companies 
and also included the text of three other 
provisions. These three provisions gen- 
erally relate to the income tax treatment 
of securities lending transactions, the 
earned income credit, and methods of 
accounting for certain tobacco cooper- 
atives. 

The House has recently taken action 
on this bill. In this action, the House ac- 
cepted the Senate amendments to the 
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bill but made further amendments which 
had the effect of striking from the bill 
the Senate provision relating to the 
earned income credit. 

As added by the Senate, this earned 
income credit provision would make it 
clear that categories of persons eligible 
for the credit include any individual 
who maintains a household for a depend- 
ent. Subsequent to the adoption of this 
provision by the Senate, the Treasury 
Department published regulations 
which solved the problem at which the 
amendment was directed. As a result, 
this provision is no longer necessary, 
and the House deleted it from the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. President, as the House has cor- 
rectly concluded, the provision relating 
to the earned income credit is no longer 
necessary. I urge that the Senate concur 
in the House action and approve the Sen- 
ate version of the bill, as modified by 
the deletion of the Senate provision re- 
lating to the earned income credit. 

Mr. President, I would like to comment 
further on the scope of the provision of 
the bill involving securities lending 
transactions. This provision clarifies and 
revises the income tax treatment of 
securities lending transactions between 
either a tax-exempt organization or a 
mutual fund and securities broker. These 
loans enable the brokers to make timely 
deliveries for the purpose of completing 
market transactions. 

This provision generally provides that, 
for tax-exempt organizations and 
mutual funds, payments on securities 
loans which are fully backed by colla- 
teral and which may be terminated on 
5-day notice by the lending organization 
are to be treated in the same general 
manner and dividends and interests— 
that is, as passive investment income. 
This provision also provides a clarify- 
ing rule applicable to securities lending 
transactions generally. Under this rule, 
the lending of securities to a broker and 
the return of identical securities does 
not constitute a taxable sale or exchange 
of the securities, and thus does not in- 
terrupt the lender’s holding period or af- 
fect the lender’s basis. 


After the Senate had added these pro- 
visions as part of H.R. 7581 and the 
House had agreed to these provisions of 
the Senate-passed bill, it was pointed 
out that certain securities lending trans- 
actions apparently may involve the re- 
turn of securities which differ in certain 
minor respects from the securities 
loaned. Since the provisions of the bill 
were developed without consideration of 
these types of lending transactions, I 
would like to make it clear that no in- 
terference is intended as to the tax treat- 
ment of these securities lending trans- 
actions. Thus, if mortgage-related, Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed securities (such as 
those guaranteed by GNMA) should not 
be treated as identical securities, no in- 
ference is intended as to whether such 
securities guaranteed by the same agency 
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and of the same classification (for ex- 
ample, GNMA 8’s) may, under the prin- 
ciples of existing law, qualify as property 
not differing materially from other se- 
curities with the same guarantor and 
classification for purposes of section 1001 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Madam President, I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amendments 
to the Senate amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REGULATIONS ON TAXATION 
OF FRINGE BENEFITS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on H.R. 12841. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate H.R. 12841, an act to prohibit 
the issuance of regulations on the taxa- 
tion of fringe benefits, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read twice by its title. 

Without objection, the Senate will 
proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, what 
this bill proposes to do is insure that the 
law remain unchanged on fringe benefits 
until Congress has the opportunity to 
review the appropriate tax treatment for 
fringe benefits. 

Madam President, H.R. 12841 was re- 
ceived by the Senate on June 28, 1978, 
and ordered held at the desk by unani- 
mous consent. Prior to House considera- 
tion of H.R. 12841, the Finance Commit- 
tee approved provisions which are sub- 
stantially the same as those contained 
in the bill. The committee also approved 
an amendment to one of the provisions 
relating to the treatment of cash meal 
allowances paid to State troopers. 

The bill, H.R. 12841, prohibits the 
Treasury Department from issuing final 
regulations dealing with the taxation of 
employee fringe benefits before 1980. It 
also prohibits the Treasury from issuing 
any ruling or regulation prior to 1980, 
which would change the treatment of 
certain commuting expenses to tempo- 
rary worksites. Also, the bill provides for 
the exclusion from income for certain 
subsistence allowances paid to State po- 
lice officers between 1970 and 1978. Fin- 
ally, the bill provides an income tax ex- 
clusion for meals furnished an employee 
for the convenience of the employer al- 
though the employer imposes a partial 
charge for the meal. 

With respect to the treatment of fringe 
benefits and commuting expenses, the 
House and Senate have already approved 
similar prohibitions through part of 1978 
in H.R. 9251, the Tax Treatment Exten- 
sion Act of 1978. However, that bill has 
not yet gone to conference. The bill, H.R. 
12841, would extend the prohibitions 
through 1979, to give Congress additional 
time to review these areas. These provi- 
sions of H.R. 12841 will have no effect 
on budget receipts. 

With respect to subsistence allow- 


ances, the Supreme Court recently held 
that cash meal allowances paid to a State 
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trooper were includible in income. The 
bill would apply this decision to State 
police officers on a prospective basis. It 
is estimated that this provision will de- 
crease budget receipts by $6 million for 
fiscal 1978 and $2 million for fiscal 1979. 

As passed by the House, the exclusion 
would apply in certain cases where a 
State trooper received a cash meal al- 
lowance. It has come to the committee’s 
attention that an absolute exclusion may 
adversely affect retirement benefits for 
State troopers who have retired after 
1969. This will result whenever retire- 
ment benefits are based on gross income 
for Federal income tax purposes. To elim- 
inate adverse consequences upon retire- 
ment benefits in these cases, the com- 
mittee approved an amendment to make 
the exclusion elective rather than man- 
datory. Thus, if a State trooper wishes to 
avoid this possible effect on retirement 
benefits, he or she simply would not 
claim the benefits of the exclusion for 
cash meal allowances. 

With respect to meals furnished by an 
employer, under present law, an em- 
ployee’s income does not include the 
value of the meals so long as the meals 
are furnished on the employer’s prem- 
ises and for the employer's convenience. 
However, the Treasury regulations pro- 
vide that meals do not qualify for the ex- 
clusion if an employee must pay some- 
thing for the meals. 

The bill changes this result. It allows 
an exclusion for the value of meals above 
any amount charged if the other require- 
ments for exclusion are satisfied. It also 
provides for an exclusion for amounts 
an employee is required to pay for his 
meals on a periodic basis if the payments 
are required whether or not the meal is 
accepted or declined. The bill would not 
change present law in any other respect. 

Madam President, I urge approval of 
the committee amendment providing an 
election for purposes of the exclusion of 
meal allowances paid to State troopers, 
and the adoption of H.R. 12841. 

Mr. DURKIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent 
to yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire without prejudice to my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DURKIN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Susan Curry of 
my staff be given floor privileges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. DOLE. Madam President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas? 


Mr. LONG. I yield. 
FRINGE BENEFITS AND EMPLOYER-PROVIDED 
MEALS 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, the bill 
considered by the Senate today addresses 
@ major issue. The Internal Revenue 
Service has been preparing new tax reg- 
ulations that could affect the tax lia- 
bility of every American. I believe this 
unilateral action on the part of the IRS 
should be stopped until Congress can ap- 
propriately review this matter. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


Madam President, on May 25 I intro- 
duced S. 3147 which would prohibit the 
issuance of Treasury regulations taxing 
fringe benefits. My legislation has been 
cosponsored by 11 other Senators. On 
the recent Treasury appropriations bill 
I introduced an amendment which would 
effectively prohibit the issuance of regu- 
lations. Because the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee agreed to hold this bill at the 
desk and have it considered immediately, 
the Senator from Kansas withdrew his 


amendment. 
MAJOR ISSUE 


Taxation of fringe benefits has become 
a very important issue. Although the use 
of fringe benefits has increased in re- 
cent years, few comprehensive or gener- 
ally applicable income tax rules have 
been developed. As a result, there is 
a lack of uniform treatment of taxpay- 
ers who receive different types of bene- 
fits, even though the benefits may have 
approximately the same economic value. 
The appropriate income tax treatment 
of various fringe benefits has led to a 
number of problems aside from the is- 
sue of whether a benefit constitutes tax- 
able compensation. These issues include 
the withholding taxes and valuation of 
benefits provided in kind. The action 
taken by the Senate today is one to re- 
store the decisionmaking process to 
Congress. 

IRC SECTION 119 

Madam President, this bill also con- 
tains a clarification of the section 119 
of the Internal Revenue Code tax ex- 
clusion on meals. The bill before the 
Senate today incorporates the provisions 
of S. 3183, a bill I introduced on June 8 
and of H.R. 10594, introduced by Con- 
gressman JAMES BURKE. As is the case 
with the taxation of fringe benefits, the 
Internal Revenue Service is again tak- 
ing positions which are inconsistent 
with the laws adopted by Congress. 

Madam President, section 119 of the 
Internal Revenue Code provides that the 
value of a meal furnished to employees 
on business premises of the employer 
and for the convenience of the employ- 
er is excluded from the employee’s gross 
income. 

AUTOMATIC DISQUALIFICATION RULE 


Madam President, under the current 
treasury regulation meals furnished 
without charge to the employee will be 
regarded as furnished for the conven- 
ience of the employer if the meals are 
furnished for a substantial noncompen- 
sation business reason. However, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has taken the 
position that employer-provided meals 
are disqualified automatically from being 
treated as being furnished for the con- 
venience of the employer where the em- 
ployee bears a portion of the cost of 
the meal and has the option of accepting 
the meals or providing his own meals. 

If the Internal Revenue Service is suc- 
cessful in applying the automatic dis- 
qualification rule, the Senator from 
Kansas fears that the weekly take-home 
pay of millions of workers will be de- 
creased. The position of the IRS could 
lead to a substantial increase in the 
price of meals paid in employee cafete- 
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rias, and undoubetedly the closing of 
many employee cafeterias, because of 
valuation and recordkeeping require- 
ments. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


I am concerned that the IRS has at- 
tempted to narrow the meaning of the 
broad term “convenience of the em- 
ployer.” If the IRS interpretation is left 
standing, the tax exclusion will not apply 
to meals furnished for a charge if the 
employee may decline to purchase the 
meals and obtain them in another way. 
I believe that the position of the Internal 
Revenue is inconsistent with the correct 
reading of the law. Careful reading of 
the legislative history shows that this 
automatic disqualification rule is not 
warranted. There is nothing in the leg- 
islative history which indicates that Con- 
gress intended employer meals be pre- 
cluded from the application of section 
119 if the employee bears « portion of 
the cost. 

Madam President, the legislation acted 
on today is not intended to alter the basic 
thrust of section 119. The existing regu- 
lations, in essence, provide that meals 
are regarded as furnished for the con- 
venience of the employer if there is a 
substantial noncompensatory employer 
business reason irrespective of the pres- 
ence of a compensatory reason. That 
principal remains intact. Similarly, this 
legislation does not seek to address or 
comment on other provisions of 119 or 
the regulations in general. 

Madam President, I have one brief 
question I would like to address to the 
distinguished floor manager of the bill. 

I have a question regarding section 4 
of the bill. Am I correct that to the ex- 
tent the value of meals and lodging is 
excluded from gross income, such item 
also is excluded from the definition of 
“wages” for the purpose of income tax 
withholding, social security (or FICA) 
tax, and unemployment (or FUTA) tax? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. Due to the special 
circumstances which the bill addresses, 
an item excluded from gross income will 
also be excluded from the definition of 
“wages” for all payroll tax purposes, as 
you have suggested. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1568 
(Purpose: To exclude from gross income 
amounts received as subsistence allow- 
ances which State police officers included 

in gross income from 1970 through 1977) 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, which I 
would like to explain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1568: 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “and”. 

i On page 2, after line 24, insert the follow- 
ng: 

(2) such individual elects, on or before 
April 15, 1979, and in such manner and 
form as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, to have this section apply to such 
allowance, and 

On page 3, line 1, strike out “(2)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(3)”. 


Mr. LONG. Madam President, I offer 
this amendment on behalf of the Fi- 
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nance Committee. It was proposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
coFF). It covers a very narrow situation 
and is a meritorious amendment. 

Under existing law, and under the bill, 
where a State provides a meal allowance 
for a State police officer, that allowance 
is treated as taxable income. However, 
for several years there has been some 
question as to whether such meal allow- 
ances should be treated as taxable in- 
come under the Internal Revenue Code. 
Some courts had determined that these 
meal allowances did not constitute tax- 
able income. On November 29, 1977, the 
Supreme Court resolved the issue in 
Commissioner v. Kowalski, —— US. 
—, 40 AFTR 2d 6128 (1977) and de- 
cided that cash meal allowances paid to 
a State trooper were includible in in- 
come. The House bill provides that the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Kowalski case should not be applied to 
such meal allowances received prior to 
1978. 

But in some States, where a State po- 
lice officer is nearing retirement, as in 
the State of Connecticut, he might want 
to have his meal allowance counted as 
income and pay taxes on it. He might 
wish to do this so that his income, for 
the purpose of computing retirement 
benefits, would not be reduced. 

This amendment gives the State police 
officer, under those circumstances the 
right to elect to be taxed on the meal al- 
lowance provided to him. 

Mr. STEVENS. Madam President, may 
I inquire of the distinguished chairman, 
was this reported from the committee? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I know that the con- 
sideration of the bill had the approval of 
the Members on this side, or so I have 
been told. Was there any objection to 
this amendment? 

Mr. LONG. There was no objection. 
This was a bill that was held at the desk 
and was not referred to the committee. 
With the bill being held at the desk, we 
on the committee discussed the matter, 
and we thought that it served no pur- 
pose to move that the bill be referred to 
the committee. We thought it was meri- 
torious and, so far as we were concerned, 
that we had no objection to calling it up 
from the desk. 

Mr. STEVENS. I have great faith in 
the Senator from Louisiana. The only 
thing is that they informed me that tak- 
ing up the bill was in order. I am trying 
to find a minority member of the com- 
mittee to tell me if the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut was also 
cleared in the same process. 

Mr. LONG. This bill has been at the 
desk since June 28. After a bill has been 
at the desk—I ask the Parliamentarian, 
how long a bill must be at the desk before 
it can be brought up? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A re- 
ported bill has to lie at the desk 3 days, 
if there is a report. But since this is a 
House bill, which was held at the desk by 
unanimous consent, therefore it requires 
unanimous consent to bring it up. 

Mr. HANSEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming. 
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Mr. HANSEN. Madam President, my 
opinion is that the measure that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
has been discussing and referring to has 
been cleared by members of the Finance 
Committee on this side. I know of no rea- 
son why it should not be taken up. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. I 
hope the Senator from Louisiana under- 
stands that I do not know if there is any- 
one who has a request in for votes on 
some of these matters when they come 
up, or not. We are trying to do our best 
to make certain that Senators have an 
opportunity to express themselves. I was 
told that the bill was cleared, but the 
amendment was not mentioned. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Madam President, I 
would like to ask a question. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, the 
committee amendment proposed by Sen- 
ator Risicorr involves a very narrow 
situation. It only applies where a State 
police officer would like to be taxed on 
his meal allowance. It permits him to 
elect to be taxed on his meal allowance. 
I have been led to believe that in the 
State of Connecticut, and perhaps in 
some others States, a State police officer 
might prefer to be taxed on his meal al- 
lowance because that will not cause his 
retirement benefits to be reduced. If that 
be the case, he would have the election. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Madam President, I do 
not know how this affects us at home. I 
never heard of this bill before. Maybe it 
has been at the desk since June 29, or 
whenever it was, but it seems odd to me 
for people to take pensions based on 
things other than their salaries. In other 
words, it is a fashion of permitting pa- 
trolmen to take pension benefits by 
counting something as salary that in fact 
was not salary. It seems like a funny way 
of doing business. 

Mr. LONG. We can provide by law 
whatever we want to provide by law. We 
can require, if we want to, by law, that 
meal allowances be taxed as part of a 
person’s income. If we want to we can 
say that meal allowances provided to 
State police officers should not be taxed. 
At the suggestion of the Senator from 
Connecticut, a former Governor of that 
State, concerned about the State police 
officers in his State, the Finance Com- 
mittee agreed to an amendment permit- 
ting those officers who may be retiring 
and who would like to pay taxes on their 
meal allowances to do so for past years. 

There are many elections provided in 
the Internal Revenue Code. We discussed 
this matter in the Finance Committee, 
and we agreed that as far as we were 
concerned, it was all right with us, if a 
person would like to elect to be taxed on 
his meal allowance for past years. 

If the Senator is opposed to the 
amendment, it is of no great moment 
to the Senator from Louisiana. It is all 
right with me for the Senate to do what- 
ever it wants to do about it. We have a 
bill here, however, that seeks to protect 
a great number of people who are con- 
cerned because the Internal Revenue 
Service and Treasury Department are 
seriously thinking about changing their 
rules and taxing people on certain bene- 
fits which had never been taxed before. 
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There are a lot of people concerned about 
it—airline stewardesses, pilots, corporate 
employees, and all kinds of people who 
receive some fringe benefit of one sort 
or another which had not been taxed. It 
is our view that the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the IRS should not tax them 
by regulatory fiat; if we are going to tax 
them, we ought to tax them by an act of 
Congress. If the law is to be changed, 
we ought to do it. That is what the bill 
addresses. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HANSEN. Madam President, if the 
chairman of the Finance Committee will 
yield for an observation, I would like to 
say that Senator DoLE was in the Cham- 
ber and I asked him about the bill. He 
indicated to me that everything had been 
worked out. 

I should qualify what I had earlier 
said by pointing out that he did not say 
anything about the Ribicoff amendment. 
He did not indicate anything about it 
one way or another. Therefore, I would 
not want to leave the impression that, 
insofar as I know, the Ribicoff amend- 
ment had been cleared. I have no reason 
to think it might be objected to. I just 
do not know anything about it. That is 
all I wanted to say. 

Mr. LONG. The House bill applies the 
Supreme Court decision in the Kowalski 
case prospectively. The amendment, 
which was discussed in the committee, 
provides that if a State police officer 
wants to be taxed, he can elect to be 
taxed on his meal allowance. Otherwise, 
he would not be taxed on that allowance 
for past years where he treated it as not 
taxable. I am sure the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) knows about it be- 
cause we did vote on the amendment in 
the committee after we discussed it, and 
there was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN. I do not at all take issue 
with my distinguished chairman. I sim- 
ply wanted to say insofar as what Sen- 
ator Dore told me when he was in the 
Chamber, the issue, if it is an issue, of 
the Ribicoff amendment had not been 
discussed. I do not take any particular 
position. I am totally neutral. I might 
add I have great confidence in my 
chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
please yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Thank you. In my 
judgment, we must make absolutely cer- 
tain which State troopers are to be cov- 
ered by H.R. 12841, so that no confusion 
arises in the measure’s implementation. 
Now, the House committee report on 
H.R. 12841 states in part, that the bill 
would “allow an exclusion from gross in- 
come for statutory subsistence allow- 
ances received by an officer during the 
years 1970 through 1976, to the extent 
that the allowances were not included in 
income on the officer’s income tax return. 
The exclusion would also apply to allow- 
ances an officer reported in gross income 
to the extent he claimed an offsetting 
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deduction.” Does the Senator from 
Louisiana agree that the measure which 
passed the House does indeed cover State 
troopers who received meal allowances 
but did not include their allowances in 
gross income on their tax returns, as well 
as those who did include such allowances 
in gross income on their returns, but who 
took an offsetting deduction? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. I concur in the House 
committee report. Both groups men- 
tioned by my distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey would be covered by 
H.R. 12841. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 12841) , as amended, was 
passed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Bumpers). The Senator from Wyoming. 


THE AMERICAN WORKER AND 
CAPITAL GAINS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, millions 
of Americans, most of them union mem- 
bers, are investing their retirement con- 
tributions in the stock market without 
even realizing it, and thus have a per- 
sonal stake in the outcome of the current 
national debate over taxation of capital 
gains. 

Nearly 40 million workers comprising 
half of our work force regularly contrib- 
ute part of their earnings to private pen- 
sion programs, and this money is then 
invested in their behalf in stocks and 
other securities in order to protect it 
from the ravages of inflation. At the end 
of 1977, the value of these workers’ in- 
vestments totaled an astounding $181.6 
billion—$100 billion of which was in- 
vested in common stock. 

Most of these workers do not know it, 
but they hold stock through their pen- 
sion plans that is worth more than twice 
the value of stock held by other institu- 
tional investors, such as mutual funds or 
insurance companies. The only investors 
owning more stock as a group than 
workers participating in pension plans 
are individuals who invest directly on 
their own. 

Even though pension funds are exempt 
from the Federal taxes which individ- 
uals must pay on their investment prof- 
its—dividends and capital gains—the 
prosperity of these pension funds, and 
hence the well-being of the workers they 
serve, is directly dependent on the sound- 
ness of the investment market, which 
has steadily deteriorated since the capi- 
tal gains tax was raised in 1969. 

The profits these pension funds earn 
by investing their workers’ contributions 
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provide a source of income for payouts 
to retired or disabled workers and their 
dependents, and also affect the amount 
of workers’ benefits. The more a fund 
can earn by investing in the market, the 
greater the benefits it can offer its 
beneficiaries. 

There is one person in particular who 
ought to take note of these facts and 
figures on citizen investment, and he is 
President Carter. The President has said 
some very harsh things about congres- 
sional actions to reduce the capital gains 
tax burden so as to stimulate investment 
and economic activity. One of the most 
outrageous things he said is that only 
millionaires would benefit if the capital 
gains tax were lowered. He could not be 
more wrong. 

Capital gains taxation is a basic, 
bread-and-butter issue which affects 
everyone because it has such a major 
impact on our total economy. It is not a 
rich man’s issue, or a corporate issue. It 
is very much a working man’s concern. 
Millions of hard working, average Amer- 
icans are investors, either directly in 
homes or land or stock, or indirectly 
through pension programs or employee 
stock ownership plans. To borrow a 
phrase from a television commercial, 
these millions of Americans own a piece 
of the rock, and the rock is our economy. 
We have to keep its foundation solid, 
and reducing the capital gains tax would 
certainly help. 

There are others, in addition to the 
President, who ought to rethink their 
position on capital gains taxation. In 
light of the facts I have mentioned about 
the extensive participation of union 
members in our investment system, I find 
it ironic that labor leaders, including 
AFL-CIO chief George Meany, are op- 
posing a reduction in the capital gains 
tax rate. The current high tax has re- 
sulted in a weakening of the very invest- 
ment market to which union pension 
funds are entrusted in the hope that their 
value will increase. 

Moreover, it is the capital which be- 
comes available when Americans invest 
that allows business expansion and 
creates new jobs for the unemployed— 
a group for which labor leaders express 
great concern. 

Yet another reason why union lead- 
ers should favor lowering the capital 
gains tax is that the current high rate 
works to the advantage of foreign com- 
petitors, and labor leaders have been in 
the forefront of efforts to protect domes- 
tic workers from foreign competition. 

Our major industrial competitors, such 
as Japan and West Germany, do not tax 
capital gains at all in order to encour- 
age investment and insure the avail- 
ability of capital for industrial and job 
expansion. 

But in this country, the number of in- 
vestors has steadily declined, falling by 
20 percent since capital gains taxes were 
raised in 1969, and causing a shortage 
of capital. American entrepreneurs are 
being forced to look overseas for capital, 
enabling foreigners to gain control of 
more and more of our companies. 

Another tragic consequence of the cap- 
ital shortage is the threat to our nation- 
al security and position as a world lead- 
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er in technological innovation. Without 
adequate capital supply to foster inno- 
vation, we will fall behind in technologi- 
cal advancement and lose our competi- 
tive position in the world market. 

Our strategic position in the world to- 
day is based on our ability to maintain 
technological rather than numerical su- 
periority over our adversaries. Our capi- 
tal gains tax policy has a very real ef- 
fect on our world position. 

I was pleased that the House Ways and 
Means Committee made some changes in 
the capital gains tax structure. I hope 
the full House goes along, and I believe 
it will. For my part, I will do my best to 
secure a reduction in this very punitive 
and counterproductive tax. I am very 
grateful to the 63 Senators who have 
er with me in sponsoring such legis- 

ation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, It is 
going to be necessary for me to be away 
from the Congress tomorrow on official 
business, and I ask unanimous consent 
to receive approval of my absence for that 
reason on tomorrow, Thursday, August 
3, 1978. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


U.S. NAVAL POWER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for- 
mer Secretary of the U.S. Navy, the Hon- 
orable J. William Middendorf II, had an 
article published in the August 1978 
issue of the Reader’s Digest entitled, 
“Let’s Not Torpedo Our Navy.” I strongly 
recommend this excellent article to all 
Americans and especially to Members of 
Congress for evaluating the Soviet threat 
to our national security. 

In my judgment, the introductory 
comment astutely summarizes the seri- 
ousness of our fast declining seapower. 
It states: 

While the Soviets are pushing all out to 
assemble a Navy that is second to none, 
America is cutting back its shipbuilding. Un- 
less we reverse course fast, warns this au- 
thority, troubled waters lie ahead. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by former Navy Sec- 
retary Middendorf published in the 1978 
August issue of the Reader’s Digest be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let's Not Torrpepo Our Navy 
(By J. William Middendorf IT) 


Since retiring as Secretary of the Navy last 
year, I have been haunted by the feeling that 
my obligation to the American people won't 
be fully discharged until I deliver a final 
word, my own view of our ability to continue 
to safeguard our freedom. As a private citi- 
zen, I have no ax to grind, save the ax all 
Americans ought to be grinding—that we 
maintain the military posture it takes to 
deter war, to ensure our vital interests, to 
protect freedom anc to prevail if war comes. 

That is the posture we began keeping in 
the early 1950s and which for several years 
now has been in serious decline. Indeed, so 
severe is the decline that I fear we are fast 
approaching a time of testing such as the 
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United States has never had to endure. Un- 
less we move fast on a Naval rebuilding pro- 
gram, I'm convinced that the next ten years 
will see the end of U.S. ability to deter and 
prevail, with all the grave consequences that 
implies for free people everywhere. 

We've had warnings: 

During the 1973 Middle East War, the 
Soviet navy was quickly able to double its 
Mediterranean fleet to 96 ships on station. 
And this wasn’t even an all-out effort by 
the Soviets. Against it, we went all out to 
reinforce our Sixth Fleet to a peak strength 
of 66 units. The Soviets were armed with 
deadly anti-ship cruise missiles, a weapon 
not then in our own inventory. Knowledge- 
able professionals differ as to who would 
have prevailed in a Soviet-American shoot- 
out. Fortunately, we didn’t have to find out, 
but Moscow’s boldness during that crisis 
brought us to the brink of World War II. 

Huge Soviet navy war games were held in 
1970 and 1975. Called Okean (Ocean) 70 and 
Okean 75, they are full of ominous meaning 
for the future. In Okean 75, hundreds of 
Soviet air, surface and undersea combatants 
were deployed over the world’s seas with in- 
telligence collectors, oilers, repair ships and 
merchant convoys and put through intensive, 
coordinated maneuvers. It was the greatest 
show of naval strength in history. 

Five major shipyards in the US.S.R. pro- 
duce submarines—with six more building 
large surface ships. All these huge yards 
have been expanded and modernized in the 
last five years, to produce a steady stream 
of new ships. 

Strategic Threat. In short, there has been 
an alarming shift in the balance of naval 
power and the abilities of the Soviet and 
American navies to perform their different 
missions. Though many of our ships are 
superior in quality and our sailors are more 
experienced, the Soviet navy now is more 
than triple the size of our fleet and its overall 
effectiveness is increasing. (See pictograph, 
page 53.) 

Our way of life depends on the unimpeded 
flow to us of essential raw materials and en- 
ergy—we now import all our rubber, chro- 
mite, cobalt and manganese ore and half 
our oil. Ninety-nine percent of our overseas 
trade is carried by ship. Our survival de- 
pends upon a Navy competent to keep open 
the sea lanes, pose a believable deterrent and 
enable us to support our allies in the event 
of war. 

By contrast, the U.S.S.R. is relatively self- 
sufficient in raw materials and energy. The 
Soviet Union can support itself and provide 
most of its allies with economic and military 
aid without crossing a major body of water. A 
truly peaceful Soviet government would be 
content with adequate coastal-defense 
forces—the kind of naval force the Kremlin 
kept until 15 years ago. Since then, it has 
sought to create a navy of such speed and 
devastating fire power (at the expense of 
cruising range) that it can overwhelm any 
U.S. Naval force. It has created a “first 
strike” navy. 

This explains the enormous Soviet naval 
buildup of the past decade and a half. The 
Kremlin became aware in the late 1950s that 
without a blue-water navy it could not in- 
fluence world events. The Soviets were em- 
barrassed at their impotence in 1956 when a 
British and French naval expedition in- 
vaded Suez; and in 1958, when the US. 
Navy moved strong forces into the eastern 
Mediterranean to discourage communist in- 
terference in Lebanon's disorders. The last 
straw was the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, 
when a U.S. Naval blockade and the threat 
of overwhelming American nuclear retali- 
ation forced the U.S.S.R. to remove nuclear 
missiles it had been installing in Cuba. 

But now the U.S.S.R. boasts the world’s 
largest strategic (long-range, nuclear-ballis- 
tic-missile-carrying) submarine fleet. The 
Soviets have launched 60 such boats in the 
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past ten years. Their Delta Class sub- 
marine—27 operational and more abuild- 
ing—is the world’s largest. Each is poised 
to fire 4200-mile-range missiles. 

That distance exceeds by some 1700 miles 
the range of our most advanced submarine- 
based missile, the Poseidon. It also approxi- 
mates the range of our new Trident I mis- 
sile, which won't reach the water until close 
to 1980. The Delta Class missile now makes 
it possible for the Soviet strategic submarine 
force to attack virtually every city in the 
United States from the U.S.S.R.’s home 
waters. 

The Soviet force also includes 33 Yankee 
Class boats, each fitted with 16 1300-mile 
missiles, and 30-odd older nuclear- and 
diesel-powered boats, each carrying a num- 
ber of 350- and 650-mile nuclear missiles. 
Against this, the United States has a ballis- 
tic-missile-firing submarine fleet of 41 rela- 
tively old Polaris and Poseidon boats. 

Shrinking Margin. The Soviet navy'’s com- 
mander in chief, Adm. Sergei Gorshkov, has 
vowed publicly to achieve a navy that Is sec- 
ond to none. Is he achieving this goal? 

Recently retired Chief of Naval Operations 
Adm. James L. Holloway III has delivered 
a sobering assessment to Congress: we re- 
tain “a slim margin of superiority.” The 
Chief of Naval Operations four or five years 
from now may not be so optimistic, since 
that “slim margin” is represented by our 
13 aircraft carriers. In 1976, the Soviets de- 
ployed their first, the 45,000-ton Kiev. A 
second Kiev-class carrier is nearing com- 
pletion and a third is under construction. 
We probably can expect to see more and 
perhaps larger carriers joining Soviet fleets 
through the 1980s. 

Although Gorshkov’'s carriers do not yet 
give him the long-range striking power ours 
provide, he has 1250 land-based naval air- 
craft, of which 30 are the new supersonic 
Backfires. These have at least a 5000-mile 
range, and pose a terrible threat to our 
Mediterranean and Pacific fleets. They could 
also menace any Naval force that we might 
bring into the Indian Ocean to shore up a 
Red-threatened oil-rich state. 

The Russians also have tried to offset our 
superiority in aircraft carriers by arming 
scores of surface ships and submarines with 
deadly anti-surface-ship cruise missiles. 
There is frightening evidence that they are 
developing a new guidance technology, which 
will enable a missile-firlng ship or sub- 
marine to stand off at a distance, find a tar- 
get ship with over-the-horizon radar, and 
fire a weapon that will streak at 2000 m.p.h. 
50 to 60 feet above the sea, underneath our 
search radar, 

Our scientists have been developing a 
weapons system to counter this threat. It's 
called Aegis, and we know it will find in- 
coming Soviet missiles 30 to 40 miles out 
and blow them up. But at the earliest, it will 
be 1981 before the system can be deployed 
on the first ship. 


SOVIET SQUEEZE 


In addition to a strategic submarine force 
twice the size of ours, the Russians now have 
by far the world’s largest attack submarine 
fleet, well over 200 boats, for anti-shipping 
and anti-submarine purposes, Imagine what 
the Soviet attack force could do in the event 
of war! Nazi Germany, which began World 
War II with 57 submarines, primative by to- 
day's standards, very nearly succeeded in 
severing our Atlantic supply lines, sinking 
some 14 million tons of Allied shipping. 
Clearly, the lesson has not been lost on the 
Soviets. 

Against the U.S.S.R.’s huge surface and 
undersea forces we can deploy a total of 82 
attack submarines. 

The Russians also have more of all kinds 
of surface combatants than we have: more 
cruisers, more destroyers and other escort 
types; they vastly outnumber us in small 
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(less than 1000-ton) attack boats. Yet these 
are fast, maneuverable and hard to hit. 
Equipped with new nuclear-tipped missiles, 
they pack a lethal wallop. The Soviets now 
are also moving to gain an advantage with 
amphibious ships that carry marines and 
their arsenals, including tanks, into beaches. 
They have some 100 such ships. We have 63, 
and we would need 48 of these to embark a 
single Marine amphibious force. 

The Soviet navy has the world’s largest 
naval-mine-warfare force, the world’s largest 
inventory of naval mines and a capable anti- 
mine-warfare force. It also has the world’s 
largest fleet of intelligence collectors— 
so-called “spy ships.” Approximately 50 are 
deployed all over the globe—many posing as 
merchant or fishing vessels. 

With their modern, powerful navy, the 
Soviets are showing the flag in more and 
more places, doing their best to influence 
events. During the Angolan war, Soviet naval 
units were deployed offshore in a show of 
support for their Cuban proxies. They now 
cruise regularly in many of the world's major 
seas. (A Soviet task force has come within 
25 miles of Hawaii, and another has entered 
the Gulf of Mexico.) They have obtained 
the use of port facilities in the Indian Ocean, 
the Mediterranean, on the west coast of 
Africa and in the Caribbean, It is obvious 
that the Kremlin employs its naval forces in 
support of an ambitious foreign policy tar- 
geted at controlling the world’s raw-material 
sources, 


Total active naval strength 


Carriers 

Cruisers 
Destroyers/Frigates 
Ballistic Missile Subs 
Attack Subs 


I don’t think most Americans, including 
many in Congress, really grasp what a tough 
fix we are in, or will be in soon. If present 
trends, continue, for example, it wouldn’t 
surprise me to awaken some morning to the 
news that the Soviets have annexed the 
warm-water ports of northern Norway, which 
they have long coveted. Or to be told by Mos- 
cow that “the situation must be stabilized” 
by the Soviets in some politically troubled 
oil-rich state which is important to our sur- 
vival. 

U.S. RESPONSE 


We are in this fix for a lot of reasons, in- 
cluding old, discredited theorles that the 
Russians are as interested as we are in arms 
control and disarmament. Powerful voices 
in this country continue to urge that we 
disarm unilaterally, insisting that the Rus- 
sians will then disarm, too. In fact, we have 
long been unilaterally disarming. Among 
other things, we have halyed the size of our 
Navy—we now have 458 ships, against nearly 
1,000 ten years ago, 

But the main reason we are in this fix is 
that during the 1960s, while the Soviets were 
working hard to develop the mightiest mill- 
tary posture in world history, we were pour- 
ing our resources into the Vietnam war. We 
neglected our defenses, none more than our 
Naval component. By the end of the 1960s 
we were confronted with block obsolescence, 
large numbers of ships built in the 1940s 
and 1950s that were not worth expensive 
restoration, 

Currently, our Navy is smaller than at any 
time since two years before Pearl Harbor. 
Yet the Carter Administration has just cut 
in half the Navy's five-year shipbuilding 
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plan! Congress will be gravely risking our 
survival if it allows this to happen. 

We simply must rebuild the Navy. That 
doesn’t mean refurbishing obsolete ships. We 
need a modern, self-sufficient Navy that can 
operate in distant areas without having to 
rely on overseas bases. 

Admiral Holloway has estimated that the 
balanced Naval force we need comes to about 
600 ships. In preparing this force, we must 
understand that, from the time initial plans 
are prepared for Congressional approval, it 
takes eight years to get a Trident submarine 
to sea, ten years to float an aircraft carrier. 
And weapons technologies improve so rapidly 
that when we build certain new systems, we 
have to hope that they won’t be obsolescent 
in ten years. 

But we have no choice. We must under- 
stand that our freedom is not preordained, 
and that without a strong defense we won't 
be able to keep it. So much time has been 
lost already that, even if we start now, we 
are in for some rough and scary sailing in the 
years directly ahead. 


FUNDING FOR BARNWELL NUCLEAR 
FUEL PLANT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
cently I announced on the floor of the 
Senate a significant technological break- 
through developed at Barnwell Nuclear 
Fuel Plant in South Carolina. The very 
talented, highly technical team of scien- 
tists at Barnwell have been working on a 
method of making the nuclear fuel cycle 
more proliferation resistant so that sub- 
national groups will not be able to fash- 
ion crude nuclear explosives from the end 
products of the fuel cycle. 

The State newspaper in Columbia, S.C., 
published an article on July 29, 1978, 
which discussed the significance of this 
new fuel process. The article points out 
that this development would appear to 
answer fears of nonproliferation advo- 
cates that terrorists might be able to 
manufacture a bomb from plutonium 
produced by the fuel cycle. 

A second important aspect of the 
Barnwell research identified by the arti- 
cle is the possibility of beginning the 
processing of spent nuclear fuel now that 
we are resolving proliferation concerns. 
The Barnwell Nuclear Fuel Plant was 
originally designed not to conduct re- 
search, but to reprocess commercial spent 
nuclear fuel. It has been prevented from 
doing this by the administration’s ill- 
advised temporary deferral of commer- 
cial reprocessing. 

Despite the administration’s position, 
Congress last year approved $13 million 
for research at the Barnwell plant in 
order to keep the staff together and pre- 
vent the plant from being ‘‘mothballed.” 
The Energy and Natural Resources Com- 
mittee has placed $18.5 million in the 
DOE budget for fiscal year 1979. Last 
week, the Public Works Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee approved 
a total of $18.5 million for the coming 
year. I sincerely hope that my distin- 
guished colleagues in the Senate will sup- 
port continued funding for the Barnwell 
Nuclear Fuel Plant so that the research 
team there can continue their important 
research work and the plant will be in 
operational status should President Car- 
ter reconsider his position on commercial 
reprocessing of spent nuclear fuel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that this article from the State be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESEARCH AT BARNWELL MERITS MORE 
FUNDING 


The significance of the new nuclear fuel 
process researched by Allied-General Nuclear 
Fuel Services (AGNS) at its Barnwell, S.C. 
plant has yet to be determined. 

It could turn out to be of enormous im- 
portance if the Carter administration ac- 
cepts and encourages the process, but there 
is no means of predicting the White House's 
reaction. Then, too, an international evalu- 
ation will also be made. 

The situation strikes us as ironic. The 
Barnwell plant was designed to recycle spent 
nuclear fuel from utility-owned power re- 
actors. Plutonium, the necessary ingredient 
to atomic weapons, would have been in- 
volved in the chemical recycling process. 

But President Carter, determined to halt 
the spread of atomic weapons to nations 
which don't already have them, sought to 
encourage other nuclear nations to cut off 
access to plutonium. To set an example, he 
suspended operations at the Barnwell plant 
which would have handled plutonium. (The 
“sacrifice” of Barnwell has had little impact 
on the world’s nuclear business.) 

Over Mr. Carter’s objections, Congress pro- 
vided $13 million last year for AGNS to 
undertake research in support of the Presi- 
dent’s non-proliferation policy. Ironically, 
AGNS now appears to have come up with a 
solution to the problem which caused Mr, 
Carter to close the Barnwell facility in the 
first place. 

AGNS scientists, working on a known con- 
cept, have developed a process of making 
nuclear fuel so “hot” that nobody could 
work with it without great danger to them- 
selves. The new fuel would be processed in 
such a way that weapons grade plutonium 
could not be extracted from it. 

This seems to answer the non-proliferation 
advocates fears that terrorists might steal 
enough fissionable plutonium from a re- 
actor to manufacture a bomb, While the 
technology is still available to make a bomb 
in a garage, the ingredients would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to be handled. 

There is another aspect to the AGNS re- 
search—the possibility of reopening the 
recycling process, Without the means to 
process the spent fuel that is packed into 
clusters of long rods, utilities must store 
them under water indefinitely. Recycling 
would permit the recovery of expensive and 
useful nuclear fuel from those rods and 
would reduce the bulk of radioactive mate- 
rial to be stored. (Ultimate disposal is a de- 
cision for the federal government, not for 
the nuclear industry.) 

There are some monumental implications 
in the AGNS research—tif the research proves 
out and is acceptable to an international 
scientific forum which is studying the ways 
to curtail the spread of nuclear weapons. 
The International Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evalu- 
ation will report its findings in January, 
1980. 

* . . . » 

It will support a pending appropriation of 
$18 million for AGNS to continue other re- 
search projects that are underway. Cer- 
tainly, until the Administration finally de- 
termines its energy and weapons policies, 
the AGNS alternative should be preserved. 


ABBOTT LABS FIGHTS INFLATION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the fight 
against inflation is given lip service by 
many in both the Federal Government 
and in the private sector. It is a hard 
problem to grapple with, and yet our eco- 
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nomic health and the very stability of 
our way of life depend on the success of 
our efforts as a nation to bring the 
escalating wage-price spiral under con- 
trol. 

It is therefore very gratifying when I 
hear of private firms or agencies within 
the Federal Government which are mak- 
ing a sustained and genuine effort to re- 
duce inflation. 

Abbott Laboratories of North Chicago, 
Ill., is a firm that has been making a very 
valuable contribution to our inflation 
fight. The chairman of the board, Mr. 
E. J. Ledder, has recently written the 
President’s Counselor on Inflation, 
Robert Strauss, about his company’s con- 
tributions and I would like to bring his 
letter to the attention of my colleagues. 
Productivity lies as the heart of inflation. 
and I am very pleased to report that Ab- 
bott Labs has successfully worked to im- 
prove its productivity thus keeping prices 
down significantly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Ledder’s letter to Ambas- 
sador Strauss be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 
North Chicago, Ill., June 29, 1978. 
Ambassador ROBERT S. STRAUSS, 
Special Counsel on Inflation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR AMBASSADOR STRAUSS: We have been 
encouraged by the recently expressed con- 
cerns of President Carter and the administra- 
tion relative to the importance of controlling 
and reducing the rate of inflation. 

The management of Abbott Laboratories 
shares this concern and supports the request 
of President Carter for restraint in both wage 
and price increases. At the same time, how- 
ever, we believe that emphasis on restraint 
in increasing wages and prices will not, in 
itself, correct the problem—since increases 
in wages and prices are more the result of 
inflation than the cause of it. 

We are particularly concerned with the 
contributing factors of excess government 
spending and the substantial deterioration 
in the productivity of American industry. We 
urge that President Carter take a very firm 
and specific stand to reduce the level of Gov- 
ernment expenditures and prioritize actions 
to be taken to achieve such a reduction. 
Further we believe that this can be accom- 
plished without reducing the quality or level 
of programs and services that are properly 
the function of our Government. 

The continuing expansion of regulations 
and controls and special programs with re- 
sulting higher costs to industry, on the other 
hand, do little but add to the costs of busi- 
ness and government. This also directly con- 
tributes to the lowering of productivity and 
increasing the non-competitive position of 
American business in world markets. 

In addition, we urge that the President 
and the administration concurrently adopt 
specific plans to encourage substantial in- 
creases in American exports with the result- 
ing improvement in our unemployment level, 
tax revenue and balance of trade. 

At Abbott we have for many years em- 
phasized the need for continuing improve- 
ment in productivity—with rather gratify- 
ing results. For example, in 1977 with a 
domestic unit sales increase of approxi- 
mately 12%, our domestic employee in- 
crease was only about 4%—resulting in a 
productivity improvement more than double 
the current U.S. average. We expect to do 
at least as well in 1978. 
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A direct reflection of our ability to achieve 
continuing improvements in productivity 
has been a relatively low level of price in- 
creases to our customers despite the sub- 
stantial increases in our costs for people, 
materials, energy and transportation. For 
1977 domestic net price increases (there 
were decreases in some products) were only 
about 4%. We similarly expect net price in- 
creases to our customers in 1978 should aver- 
age less than 4%. 

In further support of President Carter’s 
efforts and in anticipation of success in con- 
trolling Government deficits and their im- 
pact on the rate of inflation, Abbott Labora- 
tories employees’ increases in base compen- 
sation will be below the average of the past 
two years. In particular, salary increases for 
our Corporate officers will also be held below 
the past two-year average. (In both cases the 
cost of living portion of compensation is in- 
cluded.) 

We are at a very critical period in the 
ability of this country to continue to demon- 
strate the significant benefits of the free 
enterprise system and the related freedom 
and high standard of living for all of our 
people. This is a time when there is definite 
need for strong and decisive leadership from 
Washington—leadership, however, that 
strikes at the heart of the problems of in- 
flation—without undue  regulatioin—and 
provides the type of encouragement that 
will foster increases in the productivity and 
competitive position of American business. 

If there are other areas in which we can 
contribute, we will be most happy to sit 
down and dialogue with you. 

Sincerely, 
E. J. LEppER. 


NEW YORK CITY LOAN GUARANTEE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
distressed to see that still another ob- 
stacle looms in the struggle to deliver 
more Federal financial aid to New York 
City. 

The conference report on the bill to 
provide $1.65 billion in Federal guar- 
antees to New York City over the next 
4 years was passed by the House and 
Senate just last week and sent to the 
White House. President Carter then an- 
nounced that he would travel to New 
York on August 8 and have the bill- 
signing ceremony there, on the spot. 
ov everything seemed in order at long 
ast. 

Now, however, the New York Times re- 
ports that “city officials are in a 
quandary about where to hold the cere- 
mony.” Apparently, the city council 
chamber is the largest room in city 
hall, but the home quarters of a legisla- 
tive body has been deemed “not a digni- 
fied enough setting for the President to 
sign a law that the city vitally needs.” 
There is evidently another room nor- 
mally used for ceremonies in city hall, 
but the fact that that room was inade- 
quate to handle a press conference by 
a rock group a couple of weeks ago 
seems to lead city officials to believe that 
it would not accommodate the President 
and his entourage either. 

This is obviously a major problem, 
and it behooves all us who love New 
York City to try to come up with a so- 
lution. For the city to come this far, or, 
as I said on the floor the other day, for 
it to “con” or “hustle” us this far in 
getting $1.65 billion in guarantees out of 
the Federal Government—for all this to 
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be accomplished, only to have the leg- 
islation founcer due to the lack of a 
suitable place for the bill signing—this 
would be a public policy calamity of awe- 
some proportions. 

One solution has, I am sure, already 
occurred to the New York City officials, 
because it would be well in accord with 
the city’s traditional practices. That 
would be to float bonds, say $50 million 
worth, to pay for the construction of a 
permanent bill-signing facility. Some 
might criticize this and say that it is a 
high price to pay. They would be guilty 
of using the same type of arguments used 
by those carping critics of the city’s 
planned $258 million convention center— 
namely, that the city in its present finan- 
cial distress should not be incurring ad- 
ditional debt and further adding to its 
debt service burden, especially for a 
facility which may not make a profit. But 
the fallacious nature of these arguments 
becomes apparent when you considered 
that if the bonds floated are sufficiently 
long-term, and if the interest rate is fa- 
vorable, and if there are sufficient State 
subsidies as well, then the actual cost to 
the city taxpayers should be no more 
than a few million dollars a year, and 
it would obviously be far more sensible 
to build a bill-signing facility than not 
to build it. What is a few million out of 
a budget of $13.5 billion, particularly 
when you consider that the city would 
then have a magnificient facility that 
would be assured of being used at least 
once every 4 years. 

However, there may be objections 
raised that there is not enough time left 
between now and August 8 both to float 
the bonds and to construct the bill- 
signing facility. If that is the case, then 
solutions to this problem will have to be 
sought elsewhere, outside of normal city 
procedures, perhaps by relying on exist- 
ing facilities. 

One logical possibility which springs to 
mind would be to hold the bill-signing 
ceremony at the true nexus of political 
power in New York City—the investment 
banking firm of Lazard Fréres and Co. 
This is the home of Felix Rohatyn, out- 
going chairman of the Municipal Assist- 
ance Corp., the city’s financial wizard 
and the architect of the Federal guaran- 
tee program enshrined in the legisla- 
tion. 

Should this place again prove too 
small—and it may be that Lazard Fréres 
also lacks adeqate facilities for rock 
groups and Presidents—then we must 
seek elsewhere. Another obvious possibil- 
ity would be to have the bill-signing 
ceremony take place where the benefits 
of the legislation will accrue. Thus I 
would suggest the vault at Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., where the President could 
be attended by an honor guard of mu- 
nicipal bond underwriters. 

Should this place also prove unsuit- 
able, should there be some nervousness, 
for example, at affording access to the 
bank vault to city officials and the press— 
especially the press—as well as the Pres- 
ident, then we might have to look for 
another, larger, more open place. The 
location that comes to mind then is 
Yankee Stadium. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues may recall that I have criticized 
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New York City for not collecting the $1 
million a year rent due from Yankee 
Stadium, in small recompense for the 
$100 million the city paid to renovate the 
stadium a few years back. As a cogent 
example of the waste and mismanage- 
ment that brought New York City into 
the lap of the Federal Government to 
begin with, Yankee Stadium would be 
an ideal place for the bill-signing cere- 
mony. 

However, I do see a disadvantage to 
Yankee Stadium, in that it is not in the 
center of the city and therefore it might 
be a little difficult for those officials and 
other dignitaries who are not Yankee 
fans to get there. This means we should 
find a large hall right in the middle of 
the city. 

It all boils down to the one and only 
logical choice. That is Madison Square 
Garden. There is no more fitting place 
for the President to sign the New York 
City loan guarantee bill than Madison 
Square Garden, scene of the 1976 Demo- 
cratic National Convention, where Jim- 
my Carter won the Presidential nomina- 
tion almost 2 years ago te the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to my good friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wonder whether the 
Senator has thought of inquiring 


whether or not there was some bank- 
ruptcy court that would be in recess that 
day, and they could use those chambers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
from Nebraska suggests a very apt loca- 
tion. It would be hard to find a court big 
enough, however, to handle the Presi- 


dent, his entourage, the city officials, and 
so forth. 

Mr. CURTIS. The citizens of New York 
are not going to sign as guarantors, are 
they? It is just one signature, is it not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct—on 
behalf of all the taxpayers. 

Mr. CURTIS. If all the citizens of New 
York were going to sign as guarantors, 
it would take a big place. I would think 
it did not need such a big place. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank my friend 
from Nebraska. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION: A 
NEW RESOLVE FOR HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
June 22, 1978, the General Assembly of 
the Organization of American States 
convened here in Washington. Coincid- 
ing with the OAS meeting, the Council 
on Hemispheric Affairs released a mid- 
year update of its 1977 human rights 
report. The council is a private, non- 
profit research and informational 
organization supported by prominent 
Americans concerned with United 
States-Latin American relations. 

The report is a country-by-country 
analysis of human rights in Latin Amer- 
ica, and with the laudable exceptions of 
Jamaica, Costa Rica, and Venezuela, it is 
not encouraging. The realization of uni- 
versal human rights is still but a dream 
for most Latin Americans. 

According to the COHA report, the sys- 
tematic use of repression threatens to 
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become all too commonplace throughout 
the Americas. Few Latin American coun- 
tries escaped the first half of this year 
without a major human rights violation. 

Argentina, once again ranked as the 
No. 1 human rights violators in the 
hemisphere, witnessed a dramatic in- 
crease in the number of “disappear- 
ances,” primarily of those hostile to the 
government. In Chile, the Government 
refuses to provide any information on an 
estimated 1,500 Catholics who have also 
“disappeared.” In Guatemala over 100 
Indian peasants were massacred at Pan- 
zos in late May. And these are but a few 
of the heinous crimes documented in the 
report. 

Mr. President, we cannot silently 
watch the oppression of thousands of our 
Latin American neighbors. Indeed, the 
council urges us to take positive action. 

Allow me to quote from the conclusion 
of the report: 

Because of the increased level and scope of 
oppression in the region, there is a profound 
need for a new resolve to make human rights 
a continuing policy priority. 


Mr. President, what better way to re- 
affirm our commitment to human rights 
than to ratify the United Nations Geno- 
cide Convention. This crucial human 
rights treaty speaks directly to many of 
the incidents revealed in the council’s 
report. Further, the ratification of the 
treaty would signal to Latin America, 
and to the world, that ours is a consist- 
ent, strong, and active human rights 
policy. The United States cannot afford 
anything else—far too many lives are at 
stake. We who so vigorously denounce 
those who violate human rights must 
take a concrete step toward guaranteeing 
the most fundamental of human rights— 
the right to live. I urge my colleagues 
to ratify the Genocide Convention. Let 
us show the world that human rights 
is indeed a continuing policy priority of 
the United States. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a brief period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with Senators 
peng permitted to speak up to 5 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Chirdon, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
BOARD—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 205 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
together with an accompanying report, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
and the Committee on Human Re- 
sources, jointly, by unanimous consent: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
the Tenth Annual Report of the National 
Science Board, entitled Basic Research 
in the Mission Agencies: Agency Per- 
spectives on the Conduct and Support of 
Basic Research. This report is part of 
a continuing series in the Board’s exam- 
ination of key aspects of the status of 
American science. 

It is now generally accepted that 
science and technology contribute in sig- 
nificant ways to our international trade 
balance, to productivity and economic 
growth, and to the solution of many of 
our social challenges. Perhaps less widely 
perceived is the fact that basic research 
is the foundation upon which many of 
our Nation’s technological achievements 
have been built. 

This report provides detailed evidence 
that basic research supported by Fed- 
eral agencies not only contributes to 
America’s scientific and technological ad- 
vances, but also plays an active role in 
helping the Government meet our Na- 
tion’s needs. Since taking office, I have 
encouraged the agencies to identify cur- 
rent or potential problems facing the 
Federal Government, in which basic or 
long-term research could help these 
agencies meet their responsibilities or 
provide a better basis for decision-mak- 
ing. As a result of this review process, 
my fiscal year 1979 budget proposed in- 
creased levels of funding for basic re- 
search—support that I believe is essen- 
tial for the discoveries and technological 
innovations fundamental to both our 
economic well-being and our national se- 
curity. The National Science Board's re- 
port illustrates well the relationship be- 
tween basic and applied research, and I 
believe that the report will be useful to 
the Congress in completing its work on 
the R&D proposals before it. 

In addition to addressing these funda- 
mental issues the report should be help- 
ful to the Congress and others concerned 
with setting priorities for future federally 
supported research and development, and 
in making our spending in this area 
more effective. 

JIMMY CARTER. 

Tue WHITE House, August 2, 1978. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President 
I ask unanimous consent that a message 
from the President of the United States, 
transmitting the 10th Annual Report of 
the National Science Board, be jointly 
referred to the Committees on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation and 
Human Resources. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:35 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Hackney, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to H.R. 8336, 
an act to enhance the outdoor recreation 
opportunities for the people of the 
United States by expanding the national 
park system, by providing access to and 
within areas of the national park system, 
and for other purposes, with an amend- 
ment in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate; and that the House 
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agrees to the amendment of the Senate 
to the title of the bill. 

The message also annouced that the 
House has passed the following bills and 
joint resolution in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2656. An act for the relief of Caroline 
M. Babcock; 

H.R. 3307, An act for the relief of Anthony 
Casamento; 

H.R. 4030. An act to increase the period 
during which certain private foundations 
may continue to hold their May 26, 1969, in- 
terests in certain public utilities without 
being subject to the excise tax on excess 
business holdings; 

H.R. 5044. An act to suspend the duty on 
strontium nitrate until the close of January 
3, 1980; 

H.R. 8428. An act for the relief of Gail 
Williamson; 

H.R. 9998. An act to provide for the regu- 
lation of rates or charges by certain state- 
owned carriers in the foreign commerce of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10161. An act for the relief of Eastern 
Telephone Supply & Manufacturing, Inc.; 

H.R. 12972. An act to amend title XVI of 
the Social Security Act to remove certain 
work disincentives for the disabled under the 
Supplemental security Income benefits pro- 
gram; and 

H.J. Res. 963. A joint resolution designat- 
ing July 18, 1979, as “National POW-MIA 
Recognition Day." 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated: 


H.R. 2656. An act for the relief of Caroline 
M. Babcock; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; 

H.R. 3307. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Casamento; to the Committee on Armed 
Services; 

H.R. 4030. An act to increase the period 
during which certain private foundations 
may continue to hold their May 26, 1969, 
interests in certain public utilities without 
being subject to the excise tax on excess 
business holdings; to the Committee on 
Finance; 

H.R. 5044. An act to suspend the duty on 
strontium nitrate until the close of Jan- 
uary 3, 1980; to the Committee on Finance; 

H.R. 8428. An act for the relief of Gail 
Williamson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; 

H.R. 9998. An act to provide for the regu- 
lation of rates or charges by certain State- 
owned carriers in the foreign commerce of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation; 

H.R. 10161. An act for the relief of East- 
ern Telephone Supply & Manufacturing, In- 
corporated; to the Committee on Finance; 

H.R. 12972. An act to amend title XVI of 
the Social Security Act to remove certain 
work disincentives for the disabled under 
the supplemental security income benefits 
programs; to the Committee on Finance; 
and 

H.J. Res. 963. a joint resolution designat- 
ing July 18, 1979, as “National POW-MIA 
Recognition Day”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cations, together with accompanying re- 
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ports, documents, and papers, 
were referred as indicated: 


EC-4077. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to redefine service in grade eligi- 
bility requirements for consideration by se- 
lection boards for promotion of active duty 
Navy male line officers, active duty Marine 
Corps male officers, active duty Navy women 
line officers. and active duty Marine Corps 
women officers; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-4078. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to Marine Corps Offi- 
cers: Promotion and Continuation on the 
Active List; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-4079. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installa- 
tions and Housing), reporting, pursuant to 
law, on 10 construction projects to be under- 
taken by the Army National Guard; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-4080. A communication from the Vice 
President for Government Affairs, National 
Railroad. Passenger Corporation, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on total item- 
ized revenues and expenses, revenues and 
expenses of each train operated, and rev- 
enues and total expenses attributable to each 
railroad over which: service is provided, for 
the month of April 1978; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-4081. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of the Interior, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on an adequate 
soil survey and land acquisition of the lands 
in the Westside Water District, improvement 
district No. 1, central valley project, Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Energy and 


which 


Natural Resources. 

EC-4082. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a prospectus 


for alterations at the Federal building, 325 
West F St., San Diego, Calif., in the amount 
of $1,482,000; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

EC-4083. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Legislative Recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Government Procurement: 5 
Years Later,” July 31, 1978; to the Committee 
on Governmental) Affairs. 

EC-4084..A communication from the In- 
spector General, Office of the Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the fifth 
quarterly report covering the activities of 
the Office of Inspector General for the period 
April 1 to June 30, 1978; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4085. A communication from the At- 
torney General, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a new system report and supporting 
documentation prepared in accordance with 
OMB Circular No. A-108, Management In- 
formation System (Justice/CRS-001); to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4086. A communication from the 
Chairman, Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
act adopted by the Council on June 27, 1978, 
which would promote and facilitate medical 
studies, research, education, and the per- 
formance of obligations of medical review 
committees in the District of Columbia con- 
cerning medical records, information, and 
data (Act 2-236); to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4087. A. communication from the 
Chairman, Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
act adopted by the Council on June 27, 1978, 
which would amend the Rental Housing Act 
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of 1977 (D.C. Law 2-54) (Act 2-237); to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4088. A communication from the Di- 
recto’, Management and Organization Divi- 
sion, Environmental Protection Agency, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, information 
relative to five systems of records maintained 
by the Agency which are governed by the 
provisions of the Privacy Act of 1974; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4089. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Director, National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on a pro- 
posed new system of personal records subject 
to the Privacy Act which the Commission 
proposes to establish; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-409C, A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Manpower, Reserve Affairs and Installa- 
tions), transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend title 5, United States Code, 
to entitle Civil Air Patrol Cadets 18 years of 
age and older to compensation available to 
Civil Air Patrol senior members in the event 
of disability or death and to increase the 
amount of that compensation; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4091, A communication from the Com- 
missioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmitting, 
pursuant to law orders suspending deporta- 
tion in the cases of Leopoldo Almaguer-Ar- 
rieta, All 362 633, and Koon Park Lee, A17 
737 350; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-4092. A communication from the Com- 
missioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, orders suspending deporta- 
tion, as well as a list of the persons in- 
volved; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-4093. A communication from the Chair- 
man and members, Commission on Civil 
Rights, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled “Social Indicators of Equality 
for Minorities and Women,” August 1978; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-4094. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend Chapter 47 of title 10, United 
States Code (Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice) to prescribe the power of the President 
to promulgate procedural rules for the ad- 
ministration of military justice within the 
armed forces; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EC-4095. A communication from the Chair- 
man, National Commission on New Techno- 
logical Uses of Copyrighted Works. trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the final report 
of the National Commission on New Tech- 
nological Uses of Copvrichted Works, July 
31. 1978: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-4096. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a re- 
euest for supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1978 in the amount of $378,- 
009.000 for the Small Business Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PETITIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions 
and memorials, which were referred as 
indicated: 

POM-766. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Saint Paul, Minn., relating to 
human rights; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

POM-767. A resolution from a citizen re- 
lating to the Equal Rights Amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

POM-768. A resolution from a citizen re- 
lating to the Equal Rights Amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amendments: 

H.R. 12932. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 95-1063). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 3366. A bill to require bi-annual reports 
to Congress on the effectiveness of Govern- 
ment programs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. BELLMON: 

S. 3367. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for the nonrec- 
ognition of gain from the involuntary con- 
version of real property by condemnation 
through eminent domain; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 3368. A bill to amend title I of the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 
1974 to broaden the eligibility for section 
108 loan guarantees; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. McINTYRE (for himself and 
Mr. DURKIN): 

S. 3369. A bill to promote competition in 
the marketing of petroleum products by 
providing for a moratorium on further con- 
trol or acquisition of marketing outlets by 
petroleum producers and refiners, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 3370. A bill to suspend certain Treasury 
Department and Internal Revenue Service 
action dealing with State and local fi- 
nancing; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
CANNON, and Mr. CHURCH) : 

S. 3371. A bill to repeal certain provisions 
of law establishing limits on amount of land 
which certain religious corporations can 
hold in any Territory of the United States; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 3366. A bill to require biannual re- 
ports to Congress on the effectiveness of 
Government programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY ACT OF 1978 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to introduce the Govern- 
ment Accountability Act of 1978. The 
very able Congressman BILL STEIGER is 
introducing a companion bill in the 
House. The goal of our bill is quite sim- 
ple. Namely, to provide the public and 
Congress with a ranking of Federal pro- 
grams so that those glaringly ineffective 
and mismanaged programs will stand 
out. 

At June hearings of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee witnesses testified 
about rampant waste and corruption at 
the General Services Administration. The 
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special counsel appointed by Administra- 
tor Jay Solomon estimated that at least 
$66 million a year was being stolen out- 
right by GSA employees and that when 
noncriminal negligence is taken into ac- 
count, the figure climbs to over $100 mil- 
lion. More recently, reports about a top 
level management dispute between the 
Administrator and his deputy have ap- 
peared in the press, revealing apparently 
deep differences of pinion about the way 
the agency and its many programs 
should be run. 

The new Inspector General of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare also laid open the workings of that 
agency earlier this year, revealing colos- 
sal waste and mismanagement of Fed- 
eral funds. As with the GSA scandals, the 
HEW report made it quite clear that 
Federal programs were suffering from 
this squandering of the taxpayers’ 
dollar. 

Mr. President, it is rare for the public 
to be able to view the workings of major 
Government agencies in this way. Dis- 
putes over programs, funding and man- 
agement are usually well insulated from 
public view. Program managers seek to 
protect their own turf and agencies gen- 
erally seek to quash internal differences 
so that the agency’s programs do not 
come under close scrutiny by congres- 
sional appropriating and authorizing 
committees. The rule seems to be, in most 
cases: Cover your tracks. 

In private industry, such machinations 
do not generally go undetected for very 
long. Businesses haye too much to lose 
to tolerate this kind of inefficiency and 
intrigue. Those that do not police their 
own ranks are soon out of business or 
before the bankruptcy judge. 

The Government, as we all know, oper- 
ates by different rules than the private 
sector. This is not completely unusual, 
because Government provides services 
that private business is either unable or 
unwilling to provide. Government is 
simply not business, but the business of 
Government should be managed with 
some of the same toughness of purpose, 
leanness and efficiency that has char- 
acterized the private sector in America. 

This means that the efficient stand- 
ards of the private sector should be ap- 
plied to the operations of Government. 
We have a long way to go in even try- 
ing to bring a semblance of efficiency into 
Federal program management, however, 
because we know so little about how 
specific programs actually work. Con- 
gress has tried to bring modern business 
techniques into the governmental proc- 
ess. In 1974 we passed the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
which has, for the first time, given us an 
overview of the budget and an opportun- 
ity to vote on our priorities. The budget 
process is helping us get a handle on a 
budget that is approaching the $500 bil- 
lion level. 

The Senate Governmental Affairs 
Committee has also closely studied and 
reported with the strong advocacy of 
Senators MUSKIE, RIBICOFF, ROTH, and 
myself, S. 2, the Sunset bill, which would, 
in the words of the committee report, 
evaluate Federal programs by “establish- 
ing a systematic and orderly procedure 
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for reconsideration by Congress of its 
past program enactments, in order that 
the Congress can first, have increased 
options available to it in the near future 
for allocating Federal resources and 
establishing Federal policies to meet 
changing national needs; and second, 
exercise greater responsibility for the 
results of its past legislative work.” I feel 
that this measure will take us a long way 
down the road to more efficient and less 
costly Government. 

Despite these new and proposed con- 
gressional procedures, it is imperative for 
their complete success that the Presi- 
dent—our Nation’s Chief Executive Offi- 
cer—make his own report to the Con- 
gress on the management of all the pro- 
grams administered by the executive 
branch. Laurence H. Silberman, a for- 
mer Under Secretary of Labor, Deputy 
Attorney General and Ambassador has 
recently written about the difficulties of 
effectively reviewing Federal programs 
in the new journal, Commonsense. We 
are indebted to Mr. Silberman for his 
analysis of the Federal bureaucracy and 
how it works with special interest groups 
to maintain vested program interests. 

Mr. Silberman points out in his article 
that although there is widespread agree- 
ment that the size of American Govern- 
ment should be brought under control, 
there is no similar widespread agree- 
ment on what areas should be trimmed 
or reorganized to be made more efficient. 
In short, he contends that “since there 
is no uniform method of evaluating pro- 
grams, generating a national political 
consensus as to prime targets for elim- 
ination is extremely difficult.” 

Congressman BILL STEIGER and I agree 
with Mr. Silberman that the best way 
for the public to know how programs are 
being managed is to have a ranking of 
programs within each department. The 
ranking would be based on three basic 
criteria: Clarity of the statutory ob- 
jectives, design of the program and the 
quality of its management. A bit annual 
management report by the President to 
Congress would be the appropriate vehi- 
cle for the ranking. Our bill requires not 
only a ranking, but a Presidential ex- 
planation of the ranking. In addition, 
programs would be designated as “excel- 
lent,” “adequate,” or “unsatisfactory.” 

Presidents of different political per- 
suasions will have different priorities 
and objectives for major programs and 
the report will vary from administration 
to administration. Presidents will have 
to include programs which are author- 
ized by statute and which are subject to 
the appropriations process, but would 
not inelude independent regulatory 
agencies or the Executive Office of the 
President. 

Our bill would also require the Direc- 
tor of OMB to identify programs, 
including those of the independent reg- 
ulatory agencies, that have seemingly 
contradictory arms or inconsistencies. 
In some cases, the OMB Director might 
find an existing but contradictory pro- 
gram arrangement beneficial, in which 
case he will be required to explain the 
reasons for retaining the arrangement 
and the effect on the management of 
the programs. In short, the burden of 
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proof will be on the programs to prove 
themselves. Those that cannot measure 
up will be carefully reviewed by Con- 
gress possibly reduced or eliminated. 
Timing of the reports in conjunction 
with the President’s budget submission 
will provide the opportunity to work 
this into the regular legislative agenda. 

The Government Accountability Act 
does not specify what steps Congress 
must take upon receipt of the manage- 
ment report. I have no doubt that each 
committee will instinctively want to 
review the low-ranked programs within 
its jurisdiction. Committees may want 
to examine the top-rated programs, 
too, to see what it is that makes them 
so effective. Both the Congressional 
Budget Office and the General Ac- 
counting Office stand ready to help in 
this evaluation of the President’s 
report. Their comments would be inval- 
uable to the congressional considera- 
tion of specific programs. 

Mr. President, if there is one thing 
we should learn from the California 
vote on proposition 13, it is that the 
resources of Government are finite. 
Taxpayers will not stand idly by while 
the Government takes more and more 
of their paychecks for dubiously effec- 
tive, in fact demonstratively inefficient, 
programs. We have hit the breaking 
point. 

One reason why taxpayers are justi- 
fiable angered over the growth in gov- 
ernment is the Government’s seeming 
inability to improve or eliminate pro- 
grams that are not delivering on their 
promised objectives, due either to mis- 
management or misdirected funding. 
The management report will serve 
notice to agency executives that their 
tenure will be evaluated not only by 
their new program initiatives but, more 
importantly, by their success in admin- 
istering existng programs. Ths change 
in the perception of how one succeeds 
in the Washington bureaucracy should 
itself lead to an improvement in the 
way we are governed. I have long felt 
that the Office of Management and 
Budget has traditionally emphasized 
the budgetary aspect of its responsibil- 
ity with considerably less attention 
being paid the management side. Pas- 
sage of this bill will even out priorities 
within the OMB and lead to increased 
scrutiny of program management. 

It is obvious that the recent scan- 
dals at GSA and HEW are not the way 
to make public policy. We need a sys- 
tem to root out mismanagement and 
inefficiency rather than relying on peri- 
odic upheavals in a few agencies. A few 
days ago I came across a lecture that 
was delivered in 1974 by G. William 
Nutter, professor of economics at the 
University of Virginia and past Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs. Professor Nut- 
ter has, like Mr. Silberman, defined the 
nub of the dilemma confronting us in 
government: 

Who can see what will come in the next 
two centuries any more clearly than our 
forefathers could envisage what vast change 
lay ahead in the two centuries just com- 
pleted? In a way, our starting point is sim- 
ilar to theirs. Recall the traditional mercan- 
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tilist controls of central government rejected 
by our Founders: the fixing of prices, wages 
and interest rates; the outlawing of fore- 
stalling and engrossing; the regulating of 
the quality of goods; the licensing of labor; 
the setting of sumptuary standards; the 
granting of monopoly rights; the chartering 
of corporations; and the establishing of 
state enterprises. They have all found a con- 
genial home in the New Deals, Fair Deals, 
New Frontiers, Great Societies, and New 
Federalisms of our age. Yet. the very envi- 
ronment being created by them affords us 
something to react against in the same way 
that our forefathers did, perhaps once again 
to the benefit of liberty. As the saying goes, 
good judgment comes trom experience, and 
experience comes from bad judgment.” 


Mr. President, our Government has 
reached the limits of its peacetime size. 
Government programs are going to have 
to compete for the resources available to 
us. Like our Founding Fathers, we must 
identify those programs that are inef- 
fective and eliminate them. The manage- 
ment report will move us a long way in 
that direction and give the American 
people the responsive government they 
deserve. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3366 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Government Accountability 
Act of 1978.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the public confidence in the ability of 
the Congress and the Executive branch to 
manage the Federal government effectively 
has declined; 

(2) the Federal government is not as ac- 
countable as it should be in serving the 
public interest; 

(3) the Federal government, unlike private 
enterprise, has no built in mechanism for 
calling attention to and eliminating pro- 
grams that are not proving to be cost effec- 
tive; 

(4) the Executive branch, the Congress and 
the public do not possess adequate informa- 
tion on the relative effectiveness of Federal 
programs; 

(5) the taxpaying public is properly de- 
manding more accountability for the expend- 
iture of tax revenues and demanding that 
public expenditures 

(6) the further uncontrolled growth of 
government will pose a threat to our demo- 
cratic society and economy; 

(7) the Federal government cannot be 
competently managed and new programs for 
future needs cannot be implemented unless 
workable management techniques are devel- 
oped to assess program effectiveness; and 

(8) such limitations demand that all Fed- 
eral programs should be evaluated using tra- 
ditional management standards and that in- 
effective programs should be strengthened to 
better serve the public or eliminated. 

(b) The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) provide for a far more professional and 
efficient management of the Federal govern- 
ment; 

(2) identify those programs which are in- 
effective and determine the cause of their 
ineffectiveness; 

(3) encourage the development of uniform 
methods for evaluating Federal programs; 

(4) provide Congress additional tools 
needed to identify ineffective Federal pro- 
grams. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “program” means an or- 
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ganized set of activities carried out pursuant 
to separate statutory authorization or for 
which Federal expenditures are specifically 
allocated by the Federal government, and 
which can be evaluated in terms of relative 
effectiveness in pursuing a governmental 
goal, but shall not include national foreign 
intelligence activities; 

(2) The term “executive department” 
shall have the meaning given it in Section 
101 of title 5, United States Code; 

(3) The term “independent establish- 
ment” shall have the meaning given it in 
Section 104 of title 5, United States Code, 
except that it includes the United States 
Postal Service and the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion, but does not include the General Ac- 
counting Office or the Independent Regula- 
tory Agencies. 

Sec. 4 (a) At the beginning of the 96th 
Session of Congress and every two years 
thereafter the President shall submit to the 
Congress a report on the management of the 
executive branch (hereinafter called the 
“Management Report"). The Management 
transmitted to the Congress under section 
201 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921. 

(b) It is the intent of Congress that the 
President shall be granted full discretion in 
the design of the Management Report pro- 
vided that 

(1) Programs shall be: 

(i) designated within each Executive de- 
partment and within each independent es- 
tablishment, according to their relative 
effectiveness, as “excellent,” “adequate,” or 
“unsatisfactory,” and 

(ii) ranked as to their effectiveness rela- 
tive to all other programs within each cate- 
gory in that Executive department or within 
that independent establishment. 

(2) The designation and ranking of pro- 
grams as to relative effectiveness shall be de- 
termined by the degree to which each pro- 
gram’s statutory objective is being met, 
which shall be based on: 

(i) the clarity of the statutory design and 
objective upon which the program is based, 

(ii) the overall design of the program as 
effectuated by the responsible Executive de- 
partment or independent establishment, and 

(ii) the overall quality of the management 
of the program by the responsible Executive 
department or independent establishment. 

(c) The Management Report shall include 
the President's reasons for the program des- 
ignations and rankings he has made. 

(d) The Management Report shall include 
a list of those programs or areas the Presi- 
dent recommends for administrative or Con- 
gressional improvement during that Con- 


(e) The Management Report shall include 
the report of the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget required under 
Section 5 of this Act, including the Presi- 
dent's recommendations and proposed ac- 
tions pursuant to it. 

Sec, 5. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget (hereinafter called 
the “Director”) shall provide an evaluative 
report on Federal programs to the President 
which shall be forwarded to the Congress 
by the President with his Management Re- 
port. 

(b) In his report the Director shall identi- 
fy any programs, including those carried out 
by the Independent Regulatory Agencies, 
that are contradictory to other Federal pro- 
grams and recommend corrective legislation. 
The Director shall also recommend the 
termination or modification of any programs 
whose relative ineffectiveness no longer jus- 
tifies continued Federal expenditures or only 
justifies a lower level of Federal expendi- 
tures. 

Sec. 6. The President may from time to 
time submit to the Congress reports supple- 
mentary to the Management Report, each of 
which shall include such supplementary or 
revised recommendations as he may deem 
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necessary or desirable to achieve the pur- 
poses of this Act. The Director may, from 
time to time, submit to the President re- 
ports supplementary to the report required 
by Section 5. 


By Mr. BELLMON: 

S. 3367. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
nonrecognition of gain from the involun- 
tary conversion of real property by con- 
demnation through eminent domain; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

CAPITAL GAINS EXEMPTION 


© Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to help rem- 
edy inequities that inevitably occur from 
the compulsory or involuntary conversion 
of real property by condemnation 
through eminent domain. This bill man- 
dates that no gain shall be recognized by 
the Internal Revenue Service in the case 
of real property compulsorily or involun- 
tarily converted by condemnation under 
an eminent domain proceeding, or sim- 
ilar proceeding of a government or gov- 
ernment agency, if the property has been 
held by the taxpayer for a 5-year period 
immediately preceding the date of such 
conversion. 

When the Federal, State, or local gov- 
ernments condemn privately owned real 
estate for public use, the respective prop- 
erty owner is paid the fair market value 
of the property on the date of the con- 
version as is required by the United 
States Constitution. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service allows a taxpayer who has 
been forced to sell property and who rein- 
vests the proceeds within 3 years in the 
same kind of property exemption from 
tax liability. Unfortunately, there is no 
way for the law to guarantee that the 
citizen will not come out on the “short 
end” of a condemnation proceeding. In- 
flation, the costs of locating property to 
buy, loss of earnings during the transi- 
tion, and other factors frequently seri- 
ously injure property owners caught up 
in forced sales. 

The legislation that I am introducing 
today is intended to help make sure that 
a citizen who is forced to sell real prop- 
erty under eminent domain does not suf- 
fer a loss in the transaction. 

A good example of a property owner 
who came out on the “short end” is a 
farmer in Oklahoma who was forced to 
sell his land to make way for an Army 
Corps of Engineers flood control proj- 
ect. Condemnation took place in the early 
1970's when land prices were spiraling. 
By the time this farmer was able to find 
suitable farmland to replace his con- 
demned farm, the “fair market value” 
proceeds would only buy a little over one- 
half the acreage of his former farm. 
Similar cases can be found in many 
States. 

Another dilemma occurs when an older 
property owner loses real property 
through eminent domain condemnation. 
Although the property owner may be 
ready to retire, the law now mandates re- 
investment in comparable property which 
the owner may be unable to operate or 
manage, otherwise the property owner 
is forced to pay what is often a sizable 
tax liability. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
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is intended to give property owners, who 
are forced to sell their land to the Gov- 
ernment, more equitable treatment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3367 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (2) of section 1033 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to involun- 
tary conversions) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(F) Condemnation under eminent do- 
main proceedings.—No gain shall be recog- 
nized in the case of real property compul- 
sorily or involuntarily converted by con- 
demnation under an eminent domain pro- 
ceeding, or similar proceeding of a govern- 
ment agency, if the property has been held 
by the taxpayer for the five-year period im- 
mediately preceding the date of such con- 
version,”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to property the involuntary conversion of 
which occurs after the date of enactment 
of this Act.@ 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 3368. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974 to broaden the eligibility for 
section 108 loan guarantees; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

HOUSING LEGISLATION 
@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing legislation to amend title I 
of the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 to broaden the eligibil- 
ity for section 108 loan guarantees. 

At the outset, I want to emphasize that 
this legislation would not call for any 
additional Federal expenditures, nor 
even any increase in loan guarantees un- 
der this program; it would simply broad- 
en the eligibility of the 108 section to in- 
clude activities now eligible under sec- 
tion 105(a) (14), (A) and (B), as well as 
equipping of commercial and industrial 
buildings. These activities could be car- 
ried out by public or private nonprofit 
entities when such activities are neces- 
sary or appropriate to met the needs and 
objectives of the community develop- 
ment plan, including acquisition, con- 
struction, rehabilitation, reconstruction, 
or installation of, first, public facilities, 
site improvements, and utilities; and, 
second, commercial or industrial real 
property improvements. 

The existing section 108 language has 
not attracted many applicants, because 
the eligible activities are inappropriate, 
for the most part, for a 6-year loan guar- 
antee. Expanding the scope of the pro- 
gram to equip or improve industrial sites 
is a more fitting purpose for a 6-year 
loan, and would lead to attracting eco- 
nomic development activities. 

Although many urban areas have been 
interested in the loan guarantee con- 
cept for leveraging private development, 
these areas have requested the admin- 
istration to improve this program to ad- 
just to more realistic goals. I am pleased 
to say that the Department of Housing 
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and Urban Development does strongly 
support my bill. It would provide an ex- 
cellent compliment to the Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grant program, encour- 
aging private investment in declining 
urban areas. It would, however, come at 
no additional cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the benefits would be enor- 
mous. 

It strikes me that as part of our deter- 
mined effort to revitalize our urban 
neighborhoods, we should revitalize ur- 
ban economic opportunities. We have 
moved wisely in the Congress already this 
year to bring new life to low- and mod- 
erate-income neighborhoods, but I think 
it would be only logical to provide job 
opportunities in these same neighbor- 
hoods. Our cities have, in many parts, be- 
come wastelands: jobs are increasingly 
moving out to suburban development 
parks. If our urban neighborhood strat- 
egy is to have meaning, we had best 
follow it up with economic opportunities 
that truly do have meaning. 

As an example of the potential benefits 
of my bill, I would point to a request by 
the city of Detroit. There, the city would 
like to use the 108 loan guarantee to equip 
a building for lease to an auto plant. A 
typical loan for equipping would be on 
a 6-year term. Through the use of a loan 
guarantee, which would be possible under 
this bill, Detroit would be able to lease 
a facility which would bring private in- 
vestment back into the city. The addi- 
tional benefits are, perhaps, the most 
important. There would be many jobs 
created to rehabilitate and equip the 
facility. Once the plant was prepared, 
many inner city residents could, at last, 
find employment on a permanent basis. 

While there have been concerns ex- 
pressed about issuing loan guarantees, I 
would like to emphasize that in this in- 
stance we are not creating any addi- 
tional risks to the Federal Government. 
The loan guarantee amounts are already 
present in the statutes. Moreover, the 
loan guarantees may be no larger than 
three times the current community de- 
velopment block grant award. The Sec- 
retary of HUD is required to determine 
that over the period of the loan guar- 
antee there will be sufficient block grants 
to act as full collateral for the loan 
amount. Thus, in contrast to some loan 
guarantee programs, we are not creating 
a new program, nor are we dealing with 
a program which carries a threat to the 
Federal budget. Rather, we have an op- 
portunity to make a UDAG program ef- 
fective at no cost and with remarkable 
opportunities for our urban areas. 

In sum, I believe this legislation would 
provide an excellent opportunity to 
assist UDAG eligible cities. We all know 
only too well that the amount of grant 
money available to the UDAG program 
is insufficient to meet all the eligible 
urban applicants. This legislation marks 
a significant expansion of the ability of 
the Federal Government to assist cities 
in bringing help from the private sector 
to create new jobs and new opportuni- 
ties, but at no cost to the taxpayers. In 
fact, it would seem more than likely 
that passage of this bill would set up a 
two-way street where Federal loan guar- 
antees to urban areas would lead to 
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urban revitalization and greater returns 
to the Federal Treasury. 

I would hope that my colleagues, upon 
careful review and consideration of the 
plight of our cities, would support this 
measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as 
follows: 

S, 3368 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 108(a) of the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 
1974 is amended to reac as follows: “The 
Secretary is authorized upon such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe, to 
guarantee and make commitments to guar- 
antee the notes or other obligations issued 
by units of general local government, or by 
public agencies designated by such units of 
general local government, for the purpose of 
financing the acquisition of real property or 
the rehabilitation of real property owned 
by the unit of general local government, and 
additionally, in the case of a unit of general 
local government eligible for assistance under 
section 119, the carrying out of activities 
eligible for assistance under section 105(a) 
(14) (A) and (B) or the equipping of com- 
mercial or industrial real property improve- 
ments eligible for assistance under section 
105(a) (14) (A) and (B). Activities specified 
in the preceding sentence may include such 
related expenses as the Secretary may permit 
by regulation.”. 


By Mr. McINTYRE (for himself 
and Mr. DURKIN) : 
S. 3369. A bill to promote competition 


in the marke.ing of petroleum products 
by providing for a moratorium on fur- 
ther control or acquisition of marketing 
outlets by petroleum producers and re- 
finers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

PETROLEUM MARKETING MORATORIUM ACT 


@® Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today the Petroleum Mar- 
keting Moratorium Act to protect the Na- 
tion’s independent service station opera- 
tors from being driven out of business 
by their own suppliers, the major oil 
companies. 

Since the Arab oil embargo, the ma- 
jor oil companies have been trying to 
take a larger share of the Nation’s gaso- 
line market—not just from other com- 
panies, but from their ovn dealers as 
well. 

I am not against competition. To the 
contrary, I believe that vigorous market 
competition is the only way to protect 
consumers from unwarranted price in- 
creases, fat profits, and waste in the 
marketplace. And I believe that substan- 
tial competition exists in the retailing of 
gasoline. 

But the major oil companies’ actions 
toward. gasoline retailing are not com- 
petitive in the traditional sense. The oil 
companies are trying to take over the 
gasoline retailing business in many in- 
stances by terminating their own deal- 
ers’ supply and canceling leases, and 
then opening company-operated out- 
lets—often at the same locations. 

The independent small businessman 
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cannot compete with this kind of compe- 
tition. He does not stand a chance 
against a battery of oil company law- 
yers and economists. 

The statistics back me up. In Novem- 
ber 1974 the total number of independ- 
ent service stations across the Nation 
was 178,900, according to the statistics 
that the U.S. Department of Energy has 
published. 

By November of 1975, the number of 
dealers had dropped to 168,200. And by 
last January, there were only 149,600 
dealers—a shocking decrease of nearly 
30,000 in just 3 years. 

During that same time, the number 
of refiner-operated stations increased 
from 12,500 to more than 16,000. 

In addition to terminating their 
dealers, some major oil companies sell to 
their own company-operated stations at 
prices far lower than those they charge 
to independent dealers. As a result, com- 
pany-operated stations can sell at lower 
prices to the public than dealer stations. 
This allows the major company to drive 
its own dealers and other dealers out of 
business. 

This tactic is succeeding as well. Dur- 
ing the 3-plus years from November 1974 
to January 1978 the average monthly 
sales volume at refiner-operated stations 
rose from 61,000 to 69,100 gallons, a 12- 
percent jump per station. The market 
share of dealers dropped from 79 per- 
cent in November 1974 to less than 71 
percent in July 1977. The market share 
of refiner stations rose from 13.3 percent 
of all gasoline sales to 18.9 percent. This 
is a 42-percent increase in business in 
just 4 years. 

Major oil companies have the power to 
control the retail gasoline market be- 
cause they make substantial profits in 
production of crude oil. Company-oper- 
ated gasoline stations provided outlets 
for the gasoline made from this crude 
oil, The major oil companies can afford 
to subsidize their retail stations to keep 
crude oil moving. 

Once the independent service station 
dealer is driven out of business, the major 
oil companies will face less competition. 
When that happens, Big Oil can knock 
off its other competitors, the independ- 
ent small jobber who operates his own 
gasoline outlets, and then the large in- 
dependent gasoline retail chains. 

As competitions are driven from each 
street corner, the public suffers. The re- 
maining stations can raise their prices. 
If all the major oil companies’ competi- 
tors are driven out. there will be no limit 
to the price that the oil companies will 
be able to charge for gasoline. 

Equally important is the fact that most 
of the oil company stations sell gasoline 
only, and do not provide the broad range 
of repairs and services supplied by the 
typical independent service station. In 
an economy such as that of New Hamp- 
shire, where we depend on tourism, and 
in our cold winters, when road services 
are more than just a convenience, the 
service station operator is an economic 
and social necessity. His existence must 
be protected from unwarranted take- 
overs by giant companies seeking only 
profits. 

There are many ways that this prob- 
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lem could be solved. One would be to 
enact pricing legislation that forbids 
major oil companies to supply gasoline 
to their own stations at prices lower 
than the prices they charge to other 
wholesale customers. House and Senate 
committees reviewed this idea, and 
found it fraught with difficulties, 

Another solution would be to force oil 
companies out of retailing altogether. I 
have advocated retail divestiture in the 
past, and I still believe that it is a poten- 
tially good solution to the problem. 

The State of Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have both approached 
the problem this way, and recently the 
U.S. Supreme Court upheld the consti- 
tutionality of their laws. So it is clear 
that this is a viable approach. 

However, in this legislation, I have 
chosen to take a more moderate middle 
ground. Recognizing that there is no 
legislative way to cure past evils or to 
return the businesses of those who were 
driven from the market by unfair price 
competition or lease terminations, I am 
proposing a moratorium on further de- 
velopment of directly operated gasoline 
stations by major oil companies. 

This bill, the Petroleum Moratorium 
Act, would forbid major oil companies 
from opening or operating any new re- 
tail outlet after the date of enactment. 

Because similar abuses have taken 
place in the marketing of home heating 
oil, this legislation also forbids major oil 
companies from opening or operating 
ay retail outlets to sell heating oil as 
well. 

In closing, Mr. President, I urge my 
colleagues to act quickly on this legisla- 
tion ane I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3369 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Petroleum Market- 
ing Moratorium Act”. 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
assist in reducing inflation, and protect- 
ing the purchase power of the dollar by 
making more competitive the marketing of 
petroleum products. 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term— 


(1) “person” includes one or more indi- 
viduals, partnerships, associations, corpora- 
tions, legal representatives, joint-stock com- 
panies, trustees and receivers in bankruptcy 
and reorganization, common-law trusts, or 
any organized group, whether or not incor- 
porated; 

(2) “production” means the development 
of oil lands within the United States, the 
production of crude petroleum and natural 
gas thereon, and the storage of crude pe- 
troleum and natural gas thereon; 


(3) “transportation” means the transpor- 
tation of petroleum products by means of 
pipelines, railroads, or tankers; 


(4) “refining” means the refining, proc- 
essing, or converting of crude petroleum, 
fuel oil, or natural gas into finished or semi- 
finished products, and includes the initial 
sale with transfer of ownership of refined 
petroleum products to customers at the re- 
finery; 

(5) “marketing” means the sale and dis- 
tribution of refined petroleum products 
other than the initial sale with transfer of 
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ownership of refined petroleum products to 
customers at the refinery; 

(6) “control” means actual or legal power 
or influence over another person, whether 
direct or indirect, arising through direct or 
indirect ownership, ownership of capital 
stock, interlocking directorates or officers, 
contractual relations, agency agreements, or 
leasing agreements, in which the result is 
used to affect or influence persons engaged 
in the marketing of petroleum products; 

(7) “outlet” means real property used pri- 
marily as a place for the wholesale or retail 
sale of petroleum products; and 

(8) “operate”’means engaging in the whole- 
sale or retail sale of petroleum products, 
motor vehicle parts, motor vehicle equipment, 
motor vehicle accessories, or motor vehicle 
supplies, directly, or indirectly through any 
agent who receives any commission, com- 
pensation, or payment because of the sale 
of such product, part, equipment, accessory, 
or supply. 

(9) “major market shareholder” means a 
refiner who is not an “independent refiner" 
or a “small refiner” as those terms are defined 
in section 3 of the Emergency Petroleum Al- 
location Act of 1973, as amended (15 U.S.C. 
752). 

Sec. 4. Any major market shareholder di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged in the produc- 
tion, refining, or transportation of petroleum 
products shall not acquire, operate, or con- 
trol, directly or indirectly, any retail outlet 
for the marketing of petroleum products 
which was not acquired, operated, or con- 
trolled by such person as of the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 5. Any person who knowingly violates 
section 4 of this Act shall upon conviction 
be punished by a fine not to exceed $100,000, 
or by Imprisonment not to exceed ten years, 
or both. A violation by a corporation is also 
a violation by the individual directors, of- 
ficers, receivers, trustees, or agents of such 
corporation who have authorized, ordered, or 
done any of the acts constituting the viola- 
tion by the corporation, in whole or in part. 

Sec. 6. (a) Any person who violates section 
4 of this Act shall be subiect to a civil penalty 
of not more than $10,000 for each day during 
which such violation continues. 

(b) The Attorney General shall bring a 
civil action for appropriate relief, including 
a permanent or temporary injunction, against 
any person who violates section 4. Any action 
under this section may be brought in the 
district court of the United States for the 
district in which the defendant ts located or 
resides or is doing business, and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to restrain such viola- 
tion and to require compliance. 

Sec. 7. Any person injured as a result of 
a violation of section 4 may bring an action 
to enforce compliance with or enjoin any 
such violation and for any damages suffered 
as a result of such violation. Any such ac- 
tion shall be brought in the United States 
district court in any district in which the 
defendant is found or is an inhabitant or 
transacts business. Process in any such case 
may be served in any other district. 

Sec. 8. This Act does not affect the rights 
and duties that matured, penalties that were 
incurred, and proceedings that were begun, 
before the date of enactment of this Act.@ 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 
S. 3370. A bill to suspend certain 


Treasury Department and Internal 
Revenue Service action dealing with 
State and local financing; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

© Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, Iam to- 
day introducing legislation to suspend 
until the end of 1979 certain Treasury 
Department and IRS actions relating to 
municipal bonds which could have a very 
serious adverse impact on the student 
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loan program and other important gov- 
ernmental functions in Texas as well as 
many other States. 

Officials of the State of Texas have 
informed me that recent administrative 
interpretations of our tax laws would 
frustrate efforts of State and local gov- 
ernments to carry out their normal fi- 
nancing and administration of public 
funds. 

A suspension of further rulings and 
regulations in this area would enable 
the Senate Finance Committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
conduct hearings, carefully review the 
entire issue, and make appropriate pol- 
icy decisions.® 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, 
Mr. Cannon, and Mr. CHURCH): 

S. 3371. A bill to repeal certain pro- 
visions of law establishing limits on 
amount of land which certain religious 
corporations can hold in any territory 
of the United States; to the Committee 
on Environment and Natural Resources, 
® Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a bill on behalf of 
Senator CHURCH, Senator Cannon, and 
myself to repeal certain statutes affect- 
ing land acquisition by religious orga- 
nizations in U.S. territories. I am quite 
certain that the majority of my col- 
leagues are not aware that such a bla- 
tantly discriminatory statute remains on 
the books. 

In 1851, prior to statehood, the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints established a provisional govern- 
ment in Utah under the name of the 
State of Deseret and was granted an 
ordinance of incorporation. Congress 
had previously adopted an organic act 
establishing a territorial government in 
Utah, but that government was not 
organized until after the passage of the 
church charter. Subsequent to its orga- 
nization, the territorial government 
twice passed measures which, in effect, 
validated the church’s charter. 

At that time, polygamy was a sanc- 
tioned religious doctrine of the Mormon 
faith—one that was not only practiced, 
but encouraged. This led Congress to 
adopt strong antipolygamy statues, The 
first of these, which this bill would 
repeal, was enacted in 1862 and is 
entitled, “A bill to punish and prevent 
the practice of polygamy in the terri- 
tories of the United States and other 
places, and disapproving certain acts of 
the legislative assembly of the terri- 
tory of Utah”, 

Section 1 defines polygamy as “big- 
amy” and provides for both prison terms 
and fines for a violation. Section 2 re- 
peals the ordinance incorporating the 
church. Section 3, which is the specific 
subject of our legislation, prohibits any 
religious organization from owning land 
in any U.S. territory in excess of $50,000. 
Real estate acquired or held contrary 
to this limitation must be forfeited and 
escheat to the United States. It excludes 
land held for house of worship, parson- 
ages, and burial grounds. Subsequent 
measures refined the antipolygamy stat- 
utes; however, the land holding prohi- 
bitions were retained. 
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Mr. President, in reviewing the legis- 
lative history of this statute, it seems 
clear that the Members of the 37th Con- 
gress were deeply concerned about the 
growth of the practice of polygamy. 
They employed a legislative remedy as a 
means to condemn and discourage this 
practice. Senator Bayard seemed to ex- 
press the mood of Congress best when 
speaking in support of the bill in June 
1862. He stated: 

I am satsified there is great danger in that 
Territory (Utah), under its present govern- 
ment, that ecclesiastical institutions which 
prevail there will ultimately become the 
owners in perpetuity of all the valuable land 
in that Territory, and so afford a nucleus for 
the permanence of their general institutions, 
unless a stop be put to it by act of Congress. 


The imposition of severe criminal pen- 
alties for the practice of polygamy was 
sufficient statement of U.S. policy on this 
subject. 

The constitutionality of this provision 
was challenged in 1889 in the cast of the 
Mormon Church against the United 
States. In upholding the statute, the Su- 
preme Court reaffirmed the plenary pow- 
er of Congress over U.S. territories, and 
sustained the repeal of the incorporation 
of the Mormon Church. Citing prece- 
dents in the general law of charities, the 
Court determined that all lands of the 
church devolved to the United States and 
were to be disposed of by the Secretary 
of the Interior in a manner which best 
reflected the needs of the residents of the 
Territory of Utah. 

In a dissenting opinion, however, Chief 
Justice Fuller, speaking also for Associ- 
ate Justices Lamar and Field, argued: 

I agree that the power to make needful 
rules and regulations for the Territories nec- 
essarily comprehends the power to suppress 
crime; and it is immaterial even though that 
crime assumes the form of a religious belief 
or creed. Congress has the power to extirpate 
polygamy in any of the Territories, by the 
enactment of a criminal code directed to that 
end; but it is not authorized under the cover 
of that power to seize and confiscate the 
property of persons, individuals, or corpora- 
tions, without office found, because they may 
have been guilty of criminal practices. (em- 
phasis added) 


The Court’s decision occurred before 
the practice of polygamy had been 
abandoned by the Mormon Church in 
1890. By 1896, the year of Utah's state- 
hood, Congress had returned all lands 
escheated to the United States as a re- 
sult of the 1889 decision to the church. 

The legislation we offer today, Mr. 
President, in no way alters any anti- 
polygamy criminal statute. Our purpose 
is to remove those antiquated and con- 
stitutionally suspect provisions of law 
which prevent religious organizations 
from holding property in U.S. territories 
which were enacted as punishment for a 
practice abandoned by the Mormon 
Church in 1890. 

This statute was brought to our atten- 
tion as a result of the efforts of the Mor- 
mon Church to build a temple and vis- 
itors center on American Samoa on 300 
acres of land it purchased in 1952. The 
statutory reference to “Territories” can 
be taken to mean those territories des- 
tined for statehood. Since American 
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Samoa does not fall into that category, 
it could be argued that the law does not 
apply. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the stat- 
ute is of vital concern to the church on 
at least two counts. First, the question of 
applicability to the American Samoa 
project is unresolved, and needs to be 
clarified. But more importantly, the very 
presence of this obnoxious statute in our 
Nation's legal code is an affront to the 
Mormon. Church of the 20th century. 
This punitive law was enacted against 
the practice of polygamy, a doctrine 
abandoned by the church almost a cen- 
tury ago. I should think it only fair, Mr. 
President, for the Congress to recipro- 
cate by repealing this unjust and preju- 
diced statute.e@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
s. 2 


At the request of Mr. MUSKIE, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Morcan) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2, a bill 
to require authorizations of new budget 
authority for Government programs at 
least every 5 years, to provide for review 
of Government programs every 5 years, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1860 


At the request of Mr. RoT, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1860, a bill 
to provide for permanent tax rate reduc- 
tions for individuals and businesses. 

8S. 3116 


At the request of Mr. Kennzpy, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3116, a 
bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to provide assistance through for- 
mula and project grants for preventive 
health programs, and for other purposes. 

8. 3118 


At the request of Mr. Kennepy, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3118, a 
bill to create programs designed to pro- 
mote health through smoking deter- 
rence. 

8. 3229 


At the request of Mr. GLENN, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), and 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. AN- 
DERSON) were added as cosponsors of S. 
3229, the Postal Service Amendments 
Act of 1978. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 149 


At the request of Mr. MELCHER, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 149, to direct the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to disapprove any renewal 
and terminate any effect of the Airlines 
Mutual Aid Pact and to provide for a 


study and report on alleviating airline 
strikes. 
AMENDMENT NO. 3409 


At the request of Mr. Percy, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Sarsanes) and 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 3409 intended to be pro- 
posed to S. 991, the Department of Edu- 
cation bill. 
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AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM—S. 2640 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 3410 THROUGH 3418 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. STEVENS submitted nine amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 2640, a bill to reform the civil service 
laws. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK AMEND- 
MENTS—S. 3077 


AMENDMENT NO. 3419 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TOWER (for himself, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. DoLE, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HASKELL, Mr. LUGAR, 
and Mr. McCuure) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to S. 3077, a bill to amend and 
extend the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945, and for other purposes. 
© Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am sub- 
mitting an amendment today, on behalf 
of Senators BAYH, CURTIS, DANFORTH, 
DOLE, GOLDWATER, HASKELL, LUGAR, Mc- 
CLURE, and myself, to S. 3077, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act Amendments of 
1978. The amendment would require the 
Export-Import Bank to play a more ag- 
gressive role in the expansion and fi- 
nancing of agricultural exports. This 
amendment is identical to S. 2764, a bill 
I introduced on March 20 of this year. 

This amendment would require the 
Export-Import Bank to devote a share 
of its resources to agricultural exports 
equal to the ratio of agricultural exports 
to total exports in the U.S. economy dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year. The amend- 
ment, however, would not require the 
Bank to devote this share of its financial 
resources to the financing of agricul- 
tural exports if the Bank determines 
there is insufficient demand for agricul- 
tural export credits from the Bank to 
achieve this ratio, or if the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines that the level of 
agricultural exports will be adequate 
without assistance from the Bank. 

I am offering this amendment because 
I am convinced that the Export-Import 
Bank can play a more aggressive role in 
fostering agricultural exports. The Bank 
has done a fine job in fostering the ex- 
port of capital goods abroad. But, it has 
not played a major role in financing 
agricultural exports, even though there 
is nothing in the Export-Import Act to 
prevent it from doing so. During fiscal 
year 1977, for example, the Bank devoted 
only 2 percent of its resour-es to agri- 
cultural exports, and in the first 6 months 
of this fiscal year the Bank committed 
less than 5 percent of its resources to 
finance the export of agricultural 
commodities. 

This is clearly out of line with the 
share of the U.S. export market com- 
prised of agricultural goods. Agricultural 
commodities presently account for about 
20 percent of all U.S. exports. In other 
words, agricultural exports make up a 
large segment of our Nation’s export 
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market, yet they have been virtually ig- 
nored by the Export-Import Bank. 

Assistance from the Bank could go a 
long way toward fostering a strong agri- 
cultural export market. That assistance 
is greatly needed. Agricultural exports 
as a share of all U.S. exports have de- 
clined over the past 5 years. In 1973, 
they accounted for 25 percent of all U.S. 
exports. In 1977, the percentage had de- 
clined to 20 percent. Moreover, the real 
volume of agricultural exports declined 
in 1977 to 99 million tons from 104 mil- 
lion tons in 1976. A strong commitment 
from the Export-Import Bank could 
help to maintain agricultural exports at 
a high level, both in terms of total vol- 
ume and as a percentage of the U.S. ex- 
port market. 

There are those who argue that agri- 
cultural exports should be fostered 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, not the Export-Import Bank. But, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation does 
not have the resources to do the job. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 
1979 called for only $1.5 billion in short- 
term credits for agricultural exports 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. This compares with a present lend- 
ing capacity of $25 billion for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The Bank’s lending 
capacity would be raised to $40 billion 
under S. 3077. The Export-Import Bank 
has the resources to make a significant 
contribution to agricultural exports, 
whereas the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion does not. 

The amendment I am offering does not 
require the Export-Import Bank to de- 
vote a certain share of its resources to 
agricultural exports year in and year out. 
This will be determined each year after 
a review of the existing market situation. 
If the Bank determines that the demand 
for credits to support agricultural ex- 
ports is not high enough to meet the 
specified ratio, it would not have to meet 
that ratio. This proviso recognizes that 
there may be years when private credits 
to support agricultural exports are suffi- 
cient. In addition, the Bank would not 
have to meet the required ratio if the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
the exports of agricultural commodities 
will be sufficient without assistance from 
the Bank. 

Agricultural exports are an important 
part of our Nation’s export market. and 
the export of agricultural commodities is 
vitally needed if we are to reduce our 
Nation’s current trade deficit and restore 
confidence in the U.S. dollar. I believe 
the time has come for the Export-Import 
Bank to recognize the important role of 
agricultural exports in our international 
trade. and I urge the Members of the 
Senate to support this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

At the end of the bill, add the following: 

AMENDMENT No. 3419 

Sec. 9. Section 2 of the Export-Import 

Bank Act of 1945 (as amended by sections 
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4 and 5) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(g)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), for each 
fiscal year beginning after September 30, 
1978, the ratio which the amount of credit 
which the Bank extends and in which it 
participates to finance the export of agri- 
cultural commodities bears to the total 
amount of credit which the Bank extends or 
in which it participates shall not be less 
than the ratio that the dollar value of ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities during the 
immediately preceding fiscal year bears to 
the dollar value of all exports during such 
preceding fiscal year. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) does not apply to any 
fiscal year with respect to which— 

“(A) the Bank determines and reports 
to the Congress that the demand for credit 
to finance exports of agricultural commodi- 
ties is insufficient to equal or exceed the 
ratio which would be required; or 

“(B) the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that the level of exports of agricul- 
tural commodities is or will be adequate 
without credit which the Bank extends or 
in which it participates.”.@ 


WATER BANK ACT—S. 3198 
AMENDMENT NO. 3420 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry.) 

Mrs. HUMPHREY (for herself, Mr. 

ABOUREZK, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. Hopces, Mr. McGovern, and Mr. 
MELCHER) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to S. 3198, a bill to increase the maxi- 
mum amount of aggregate payments 
which may be made in calendar years 
after 1977 to carry out conservation 
agreements under the Water Bank Act, 
and for other purposes. 
@ Mrs. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day I am submitting an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute to make cer- 
tain technical and clarifying changes to 
S. 3198, legislation I introduced earlier 
this year to provide for certain adjust- 
ments of payments made under the 
Water Bank Act. S. 3198 is currently 
pending before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Environment, Soil Conservation, 
and Forestry. In the House, similar leg- 
islation is scheduled for full Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee mark- 
up next week. Iam hopeful that the Sen- 
ate will be able to consider this im- 
portant measure to improve wetlands 
conservation this year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my substitute 
amendment to S. 3198 be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 3420 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: That the third 
sentence of section 3 of the Water Bank Act 
(16 U.S.C. 1302), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Upon the expiration of the sixty- 
month period following the date any such 
initial agreement is entered into, upon the 
date of the commencement of any such ten- 
year renewal period, and upon the expira- 
tion of the sixty-month period following the 
date of the commencement of any such re- 
newal period, the Secretary shall reexamine 
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the payment rates in the light of the then 
current land and crop values and make 
needed adjustments in rates for the re- 
mainder of such initial period, for the re- 
newal period, or the remainder of the re- 
newal period, as the case may be,”, 

Sec. 2. Section 11 of the Water Bank Act 
(16 U.S.C. 1310) is amended by striking out 
“$10,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$50,000,000”. 

SEC. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on October 1, 1979. 


LABOR-HEW APPROPRIATIONS, 
1979—H.R. 12929 


AMENDMENT NO, 3421 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations.) 

Mr. LUGAR submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to H.R. 
12929, the Labor-HEW Appropriations 
Act, 1979. 


@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, today I 
submit an amendment to the Labor- 
HEW appropriations bill, H.R. 12929, 
which will in effect overturn a policy of 
the Department of Labor toward young 
workers who fill summer jobs detasseling 
seed corn in Indiana and other States. 
Because these workers, most of them 
high school and college students on sum- 
mer vacation, are transported to corn 
fields from towns and cities, the Labor 
Department now regards them as “mi- 
grant laborers” and requires supervisors 
to follow complicated registration pro- 
cedures. 

The Labor Department policy is based 
on a new interpretation of a law to pro- 
tect traditional migrant work crews. The 
Farm Labor Contractor’s Registration 
Act was passed in 1963 and amended in 
1974, but was not interpreted to cover 
corn detasseling crews until 1977. The 
new interpretation has jeopardized the 
summer jobs of many young people as 
well as the crops of seed corn growers 
who must detassel their fields within a 
few days before the corn self-pollinates. 
It has also resulted in needless paper- 
work for the Labor Department and for 
labor contractors. 

This is another case of Federal bureau- 
crats stretching their authority beyond 
all reasonable limits. Congress has a 
legitimate interest in protecting tradi- 
tional migrant workers from unscrupu- 
lous labor contractors, but young people 
who detassel corn do not need the Fed- 
eral Government to protect them from 
their supervisors—most of whom are fel- 
low students and teachers on summer 
break. What they do need is a chance to 
work and earn money for school. 

I am hopeful that my colleagues will 
join me in seeking to end this unreason- 
able Department of Labor policy, and 
that the Appropriations Committee will 
adopt this amendment in their consider- 
ation of this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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AMENDMENT No. 3421 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . None of the funds appropriated 
in this Act may be obligated or expended 
under the Farm Labor Contractors Registra- 
tion Act of 1963 in connection with the 
registration of labor contractors engaged 
solely in the hiring of students to detassel 
hybrid seed corn. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, 
THE JUDICIARY, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1979—H.R. 12934 

AMENDMENT NO, 3422 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MATHIAS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
H.R. 12934, an act making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1979, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3423 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. GLENN (for himself Mr. RoTH and 
Mr. PROxMIRE) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to H.R. 12934, supra. 

@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am to- 

day submitting an amendment to H.R. 

12934, the State, Justice, Commerce, 

Judiciary and related agencies appro- 

priation bill on behalf of myself and 

Senators ROTH and PROXMIRE. 

My amendment would prohibit ex- 
penditure of funds for a duplicative new 
census advisory committee recently ap- 
proved by the administration at the rec- 
ommendation of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Subcommittee on Energy, Nuclear 
Proliferation and Federal Services, of 
which I am chairman, has oversight re- 
sponsibility regarding both Federal advi- 
sory committees and collection and anal- 
ysis of census data. The subcommittee 
endeavors to obtain adherence by agen- 
cies and the Congress to the provisions 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act 
(Public Law 92-463) regarding creation 
of new Federal advisory committees. Sec- 
tion 5 of the act requires a determina- 
tion as to whether an agency or an exist- 
ing advisory committee could perform 
the functions of a proposed new advisory 
committee. 

The Census Bureau already has nine 
advisory committees, with 155 members. 
Further census advice is provided the 
Secretary through the panel on Decen- 
nial Census Plans of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. An additional resource 
at her disposal is the Office of Statistical 
Policy, which was recently transferred to 
the Department of Commerce from the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

The existing advisory committees are: 

Census Advisory Committee of the 
American Statistical Association; 

Census Advisory Committee of the 
American Economic Association; 

Census Advisory Committee of the 
American Marketing Association; 
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Census Advisory Committee on Agri- 
cultural Statistics; 

Census Advisory Committee on Popu- 
lation Statistics; 

Census Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing for the 1980 Census; 

Census Advisory Committee on the 
Spanish Origin Population for the 1980 
Census; 

Census Advisory Committee on the 
Black Population for the 1980 Census; 
and 

Census Advisory Committee on the 
Asian and Pacific American Population 
for the 1980 Census. 


The July 31 issue of the Federal Regis- 
ter includes the Commerce Department's 
justification for a new advisory commit- 
tee on the Bureau of the Census (page 
33287) . I quote from it: 

The Committee will advise the Secretary 
through the Chief Economist for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (the “Chief Economist”), 
on Bureau of Census policies, procedures, and 
quality standards and provide advice to the 
Department on how best it can insure that 
statistics disseminated by the Bureau, insofar 
&s possible, meet the needs and purposes for 
which they are intended. The Committee 
shall consist of seven members, not presently 
employed by the Federal Government and 
three other members from the senior level 
ranks of Federal departments and agencies 
that utilize Bureau of the Census statistics 
substantially in the administration of Fed- 
eral programs. The seven non-Federal mem- 
bers will reflect balanced representation of 
various geographic regions of the country 
and various types of data users, including 
both rural and urban. In addition to these 10 
members, the Committee will also include the 
Chief Economist, the Directors of the Bureau 
of the Census and the Office of Federal Sta- 
tistical Policy and Standards. 


Now I quote from the Commerce De- 
partment’s statement of functions of the 
Census Advisory Committee of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association: 

This Committee advises the Director, Bu- 
reau of Census, on the Bureau’s programs as 
& whole and on their various parts, considers 
priority issues in the planning of census and 
surveys, examines guiding principles, advises 
on questions of policy and procedures, and 
responds to Bureau requests for opinions con- 
cerning its operations. 


This existing committee provides over- 
all advice on policy and procedures, as 
the new one would. The existing commit- 
tee includes representatives of various 
geographic regions of the country and 
various types of data users, as the new 
one would. 

If the Commerce Department wants to 
add some new faces or specialties it can 
change the membership of the existing 
committee, rather than—in the worst 
tradition of bureaucracy—create another 
committee. If the Secretary of Commerce 
wants to have the existing advisory com- 
mittee report to her, or the chief econo- 
mist, rather than the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census, she can so direct. 

The Secretary, the chief economist, 
and the director are all part of the same 
department, in the same Government, 
working on the same census policies and 
procedures. I hope we are not at the 
point where various levels of the bureauc- 
racy each need, perhaps as a status sym- 
bol, an advisory committee whose duties 
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are similar to those of another commit- 
tee in the same department. 

Mr. President, the Department of 
Commerce wants an initial appropria- 
tion of $100,000 to fund a secretariat of 
two or three persons for this new ad- 
visory committee. Commerce concedes 
this amount would possibly grow in fu- 
ture years. The new advisory committee 
could have as few as two meetings a year. 

Last year the similar Census Advisory 
Committee of the American Statistical 
Association managed to have two meet- 
ings and issue two reports without a full- 
time secretariat, at a cost of $32,000. It 
estimates spending $34,000 this year. The 
other eight Census advisory committees 
had a total of 15 meetings last year, is- 
sued 15 reports and spent $274,600. 

Creation of this new and duplicative 
advisory committee will thus cost about 
three times as much as the average of 
existing Census advisory committees. 
This substantial increase in cost will 
surely be a signal to other Census ad- 
visory committees to gain prestige by 
spending as much as the new one. 

Mr, President, the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s claim that its nine existing ad- 
visory committees to the Census Bureau 
issued 17 reports last year requires ex- 
planation. General Services Administra- 
tion regulations set forth what each ad- 
visory committee is to include in its an- 
nual summary statement of its activities. 
These regulations clearly emphasize that 
“minutes of meetings . . . are not to be 
listed as reports.” 

My subcommittee staff has reviewed 
all 17 “reports” issued in 1977 of the nine 
Census advisory committees. Every one 
of those 17 “reports” is basically the min- 
utes of a meeting, along with a list of the 
committee members and attendees, and 
sometimes including committee recom- 
mendations. These appear to be well- 
kept minutes, reflecting thoughtful com- 
ments and suggestions by advisory com- 
mittee members. But the Commerce De- 
partment is gilding the lily by transform- 
ing minutes of its meetings into reports, 
thus creating the impression that the 
committees have done things which they 
have not done. 

It seems to me that the Department 
of Commerce, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget should spend less time 
creating new, duplicative committees and 
more time policing the activities of the 
existing advisory committees. 

Mr. President, I have asked the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to review and 
evaluate all of the Bureau of Census ad- 
visory committees. I do not think any 
money should be spent on any new Cen- 
sus advisory committees until the Con- 
gress has received the GAO report. I 
hope the Senate will agree with that 
position. 

There is no line item in the budget, or 
in H.R. 12934 as approved by the House 
and by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to fund this new committee. How- 
ever, the Secretary could fund it through 
other money available to her. Therefore, 
my amendment would prohibit use of 
Commerce Department funds for the 
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new committee, or any other advisory 
committee to the Department of Com- 
merce which would perform similar 
duties and responsibilities, other than a 
committee which has, on or before the 
date of enactment of H.R. 12934, filed 
a charter in accordance with section 9 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
the text of my amendment, my letters to 
the Comptroller General, the President, 
and the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration. 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and material were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 56, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 605. None of the funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available by this Act or 
any other Act shall be available for the 
Advisory Committee on the Bureau of the 
Census or for any other advisory commit- 
tee to the Department of Commerce which 
would perform similar duties and responsi- 
bilities, other than a committee which has, 
on or before the date of enactment of this 
Act, filed a charter in accordance with sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
July 27, 1978. 


Hon. ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General, General Accounting 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Staats: Section 5 of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act (P.L. 92-463) sets 
forth the procedures which Congressional 
committees, the President, agency heads and 
other Federal officials shall follow in creating 
new advisory committees. The responsibil- 
ities of the authorizing body or individual 
include determining whether the functions 
of the proposed advisory committee are being 
or could be performed by one or more agen- 
cies, by an advisory committee already in 
existence, or by enlarging the mandate of an 
existing advisory committee. 

In pursuing its responsibilities for over- 
sight of FACA, my subcommittee has at- 
tempted to obtain adherence to Section 5 
and other provisions of the Act. Most re- 
cently, I have engaged in conversations and 
correspondence with agency officials and the 
White House regarding the advisory com- 
mittees and other sources of expertise avail- 
able to the Bureau of the Census, whose 
activities also come within the jurisdiction 
of the subcommittee. Particularly at issue 
has been a proposal for the creation of a 
new Advisory Committee on the Bureau of 
the Census. 

That new advisory committee, I believe, 
would essentially duplicate the existing Ad- 
visory Committee of the American Statistical 
Association. Its establishment would thus 
appear to run counter to the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act, regulations promul- 
gated thereunder and relevant Presidential 
directives. The Census Bureau also has eight 
other advisory committees as well as the 
resources of the Panel on Decennial Census 
Plans and the Office of Statistical Policy. 
Nevertheless, on July 19, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget approved establishment 
of the new advisory committee, which would 
be supported by a secretariat initially funded 
at the rate of $100,000 annually. I am enclos- 
ing several documents pertaining to this new 
committee and other Census advisory com- 
mittees. These enclosures include: 

My July 20 letters to the President and to 
Chairman Hollings of the Senate Appropria- 
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tions Subcommittee on State, Justice, Com- 
merce, the Judiciary; 

OMB Associate Director Wayne G. Gran- 
quist’s July 19 letter to Rep. William 
Lehman; 

The June 30 memo from Commerce Assist- 
ant Secretary Elsa Porter to GSA Adminis- 
trator Solomon, with attached May 19 letter 
to Congressman Lenman from Secretary 
Kreps and charter of proposed Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Bureau of the Census; 

Subcommittee Special Counsel Martha 
Weisz's June 26 memo to me and Staff Direc- 
tor Len Weiss; 

Secretary Kreps’ June 23 letter to me; 

My May 25 letter to Secretary Kreps, and 

Secretary Kreps’ May 19 letter to Congress- 
man Lehman with May 16 draft of charter 
of Advisory Committee on the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Please review and evaluate for the sub- 
committee all of the Bureau of Census ad- 
visory committees. The ensuing report to the 
subcommittee should: 

(1) describe the advisory committees and 
indicate the nature and cost of their opera- 
tions and activities; 

(2) indicate the areas in which these com- 
mittees are not in full conformance with the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, OMB Cir- 
cular A-63 (revised) and the standards set 
forth by the President in his February 25, 
1977 memorandum to department and 
agency heads. 

(3) identify areas of overlap among the 
committees; 

(4) evaluate present or possible alterna- 
tives to use of Census advisory commit- 
tees to obtain expert advice, and 

(5) discuss the effectiveness and useful- 
ness of the Census advisory committees and 
provide the subcommittee with your recom- 
mendations regarding elimination, consoli- 
dation or expansion of advisory commit- 
tees and other vehicles for provision of ad- 
vice to the Census Bureau. 

In particular I wish to have the benefit 
of GAO’s judgment and recommendations 
regarding the proposed new Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Bureau of the Census, includ- 
ing the relationship of its charter to that 
of the existing Advisory Committee of the 
American Statistical Association, and cost 
effective alternatives to its establishment. 

Your cooperation is deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN GLENN. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 20, 1978. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am surprised and 
chagrined that the Administration has au- 
thorized establishment of a new, duplicative 
Census Advisory Committee within the De- 
partment of Commerce, to be supported by 
a secretariat of two or three persons with 
an initial annual appropriation of $100,000. 

My subcommittee has jurisdiction over ad- 
visory committees and census data collection. 
I am familiar with the Administration’s 
many existing avenues for obtaining knowl- 
edgeable census advice. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the proposed panel is dupli- 
cative and would provide little new infor- 
mation. It is also well known that advisory 
committees start small and then balloon 
in staff and budget. 

There are nine existing Census advisory 
committees, including the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the American Statistical Association, 
whose functions would be duplicated by the 
new Census Advisory Committee. A Panel on 
Decennial Census Plans organized by the 
National Committee on Statistics of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences will be report- 
ing shortly to the Secretary of Commerce. 
The Office of Statistical Policy was recently 
moved from the Office of Management and 
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Budget to the Department of Commerce, 
providing it with additional expertise. 

You have taken forthright stands and ac- 
tions to reduce unnecessary advisory com- 
mittees in the past. I have tried to exercise 
my responsibilities regarding advisory com- 
mittees in a similar way. During the past two 
months I have personally told your high- 
level Department of Commerce officials why 
the propcsed new advisory committee does 
not meet the standards set forth in the law, 
the regulations and your pronouncements. 
My attempts to reach Secretary Kreps by 
phone were unsuccessful, 

I followed up my conversations with let- 
ters (enclosed) on May 25 and July 10 to the 
responsible officials in Commerce, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration and Office of 
Management and Budget. The arguments I 
made against creation of this committee were 
not met by the Secretary’s reply to my letter 
of May 25; and I have yet to receive a reply 
to the letter of July 10. 

If the Administration feels itself itrrev- 
ocably committed to its action on this mat- 
ter, it becomes incumbent upon me to take 
appropriate steps to counter what I believe 
to be a complete waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN GLENN. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 10, 1978. 


Hon. JOEL SOLOMON, 
Administrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SoLomon;: It has been the stated 
policy of the Administration and the Con- 
gress to reduce the number of advisory 
committees to the Federal government. The 
number of such committees has been de- 
creased from 1,159 at the end of 1976 to 875 
at the end of last year, a net reduction of 
284. This is an effort in which I have par- 
ticipated actively and which I wholeheartedly 
support. 

As a result, I am very concerned about a 
proposal of the Commerce Department to 
create a new advisory committee which, in 
my view, is duplicative of existing commit- 
tees, and which represents exactly the type of 
bureaucratic proliferation we are all working 
so hard to avoid. Specifically, on June 30, 
1978, against my objections, the Department 
of Commerce submitted to the General Serv- 
ices Administration a proposal to charter a 
Census Advisory Committee to advise the 
Secretary of Commerce on policy issues af- 
fecting the Bureau of the Census. This 
committee, with its staff, would cost the 
taxpayers some $100,000 per year. 

I am firmly opposed to this proposal. 
Creation of this Census Advisory Committee 
would be inconsistent with my understand- 
ing of Administration policy, and I do not 
believe the Senate should advocate the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for this type of 
activity, especially since it is duplicated by 
two activities currently underway. 

Already in existence at the Census Bureau, 
by the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, is the Advisory Committee of the 
American Statistical Association. Upon ex- 
amination of its charter, I fail to note any 
substantial difference between the proposal 
you have before you and the Committee 
already in existence. 

It is the contention of the Commerce De- 
partment that the new committee will be 
more broadly based in membership in terms 
of regional representation and profession. 
However, on close examination of the mem- 
bership of the Statistical Association Com- 
mittee, I note that its membership repre- 
sents a very broad cross-section of religions, 
regions and disciplines Even assuming, for 
purposes of discussion, that the Statistical 
Association Committee is not sufficiently 
broad-based, or that, as the Commerce De- 
partment claims, it does not address a wide 
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enough range of Census-associated issues, 
the answer, I believe, would be to beef up 
this existing committee rather than to add 
another. Commerce also attempts to justify 
its proposal on the basis that the Committee 
in existence reports to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census rather than to the 
Secretary of Commerce. The answer to this, 
however, may well be to create a dual re- 
porting system. Additionally, it seems to me 
that information about the activities of the 
Census Bureau ought to come from its Di- 
rector to the Secretary. If this is not now 
happening, perhaps the lines of communica- 
tion need improvement; a step that could 
be taken with minimal, if any, additional 
expense. 

In addition to the Advisory Committee of 
the American Statistical Association, there 
also exists a Panel on Decennial Census 
Plans organized by the National Committee 
on Statistics of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Once again, the mandate of this 
committee, while limited to Decennial Cen- 
sus issues, is almost identical to that of the 
proposed Census Advisory Committee. Since 
this panel was established at the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce and is to report 
directly to her late this month, it would 
seem to me that at the very least the Depart- 
ment of Commerce should not put another 
such mechanism in place until it has re- 
viewed this one. 

In general, I believe that studies by the 
National Academy of Sciences, by the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, or by contract 
with other organizations having the requi- 
site professional capabilities, could yleld less 
costly and more useful results. 

This new Census Advisory Committee, as 
set forth in the charter, would initially 
have two or three paid staff members. I ques- 
tion the addition to the bureaucracy of po- 
sitions which may result in cementing a fu- 
ture continuation of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. (As you well know, under the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, such committees 
can only remain in existence for two years, 
unless they are extended.) 

Furthermore, since the Committee may 
meet as infrequently as only twice a year, it 
seems to me that a very few staff people 
would basically determine the direction of 
the Committee. At the same time, with such 
meager personnel resources, the Committee 
would not be able to make judgments of 
sufficient validity cr usefulness to provide 
the Secretary with a quality or quantity of 
information not already fully available to 
her. 

I have focused on the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the American Statistical Association 
and the Panel on Decennial Census Plans. 
However, there are already a total of nine 
advisory committees to the Census Bureau. 
This, I would think, should be a more than 
sufficient number to gain a broad input in 
those areas where the American Statistical 
Association Committee falls short. If this is 
not true, then the existing committees should 
be reorganized. 

In addition, the Office of Statistical Policy 
was recently moved from the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to the Department of 
Commerce, I would think that this office 
could play an important role in advising the 
Secretary on issues concerning the Census 
Bureau. 

Furthermore, the President, on May 11, 
1978, directed his Reorganization Project 
staff to conduct a review of the Federal Sta- 
tistical System. This task force is just now 
getting underway and could result in major 
changes in the entire fabric of Federal Sta- 
tistical activities—presumably including the 
relationship between the Census Bureau and 
the Department of Commerce. On this basis 
alone, it would appear to be the wrong mo- 
ment to put in place the proposed Advisory 
Committee. 

For these many reasons, I firmly believe 
that the General Services Administration 
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should disapprove the charter proposal for a 
Census Advisory Committee submitted to 
you by the Department of Commerce. Please 
advise me of your decision at your earliest 
convenience. 

Thank you very much for your coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN GLENN.@ 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
@ Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
X desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
August 8, 1978, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2228, Dirksen Senate Office Building, on 
the following nomination: 

Norma Levy Shapiro, of Pennsylvania, 
to be U.S. district judge for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, vice James H. 
Gorbey, deceased. 

Any persons desiring to offer testi- 
mony in regard to this nomination shall, 
not later than 24 hours prior to such 
hearing, file in writing with the com- 
mittee a request to be heard and a state- 
ment of their proposed testimony. 

This hearing will be before the full 
Judiciary Committee.e@ 

LEAA HEARINGS 


@ Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, on August 
16 and 25, 1978, the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures, which I 
chair, will hold hearings on S. 3270, con- 
cerning the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, The subcommittee cur- 
rently has several bills relating to LEAA 
and waiting action. S. 28 and S. 3216 
regarding career criminal programs, S. 
1882 regarding LEAA antiarson fund- 
ing, S. 1245 regarding LEAA supple- 
mental grants for prisons, and S. 3280 
regarding a national institute for justice 
research all have potential consequences 
for LEAA. We will direct attention to 
S. 3270 first because it is the most com- 
prehensive of the bills and would de- 
termine LEAA’s future after its current 
authorization expires in September 
1972. It is anticipated, however, that is- 
sues regarding these other bills will be 
touched on during this first set of hear- 
ings. 

These hearings will be of an over- 
sight nature evoking general responses to 
both LEAA and S. 3170. They will em- 
phasize having proponents of an LEAA 
type Federal program represent and sup- 
port their position. More detailed hear- 
ings later in the year will examine indi- 
vidual LEAA components and functions. 
Those later hearings will use the testi- 
monies of criminal justice system ex- 
perts and of LEAA advocates and critics 
to help identify the best mechanism for 
future Federal assistance to State and 
local crime control activities. 

Hearings on August 16 and 25 will 
begin at 10 a.m., in room 2228, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building. Witnesses will in- 
clude members of the criminal justice 
community in addition to Attorney Gen- 
eral Bell and Gov. James Hunt. 

Additional information on the hear- 
ings can be obtained from the subcom- 
mittee staff, 2204 Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, (202) 224-3281.e 
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COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 


@ Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Human Resour-es will 
conduct a public hearing on S. 3205 and 
S. 3309, bills to amend the Indochina 
Migration and Refugee Assistance Act, 
on Wednesday, August 9, 1978, in room 
4232, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 
Any persons desiring to offer testimony 
regarding these two bills should contact 
Jonathan Fleming, room 229, Russell 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20510.@ 
SUBCOMMITTEL ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
AND STOCKPILES 


@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, I had pre- 
viously announced that the Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction and Stockpiles would 
hold hearings on Department of Defense 
policy regarding military base realine- 
ments at 10 a.m., August 3, 1978, in room 
212 RSOB. 

Unforeseen circumstances require that 
I reschedule that hearing for 9:30 a.m., 
August 4, 1978 in room 212 RSOB. 

I again extend the invitation to any 
Senator who has questions on Defense 
Department base realignment policy to 
attend and participate. 

Staff contact is Mr. Jim Smith, 224- 
3871.0 
SUBSOMMITTEE ON PRIVATE PENSION PLANS 

AND EMPLOYEE FRINGE BENEFITS 


@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, on Au- 

gust 15, 16, and 17 the Finance Commit- 

tee’s Private Pension Subcommittee, 
which I chair, and the Human Resources 

Committee’s Labor Subcommittee, 

chaired by Senator WrituiaMs, will hold 

joint hearings on pension simplification. 

At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to include the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee press release announcing these 
hearings. 

The release follows: 

SUBCOMMITIEE ON PRIVATE PENSION PLANS 
AND EMPLOYEE FRINGE BENEFITS ANNOUNCES 
Jornrt Hearincs WITH Senate Human RE- 
SOURCES COMMITTEE ON PENSION SIMPLIFI- 
CATION 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen (D-Tex.), Chairman 

of the Senate Finance Subcommittee on Pri- 

vate Pension Plans and Employee Fringe 

Benefits, announced that joint hearings with 

the Senate Human Resources Committee are 

set for August 15, 16 and 17 on the issue of 
pension simplification. 

Senator Harrison A, Williams, Jr. (D-N.J.), 
is Chairman of the Human Resources Com- 
mittee and of its Labor Subcommittee. 

The hearings will begin at 9:30 A.M. in 
Room 4232 Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Senator Bentsen said “There is virtually 
unanimous agreement on the need for legis- 
lation to reduce the amount of unintended 
paperwork and red tape that has resulted 
from the Employee Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act of 1974 (ERISA). 

“It is now four years since ERISA was en- 
acted and it would be inexcusable for Con- 
gress to delay action to eliminate the dupli- 
cation and the unnecessary forms and 
reports being required under this act,” Sen- 
ator Bentsen said. 

“Excessive paperwork, red tape and other 
unnecessary complications simply mean that 
employers have less funds available to pro- 
vide benefits for pension plan participants.” 

Senator Bentsen said the purpose of the 
August hearings is to develop a pension sim- 
plification package which would have the 
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support of the Finance and Human Re- 
sources Committees and the Treasury and 
Labor Departments. This would, he said, in- 
sure prompt Senate action. 

The following bills will be considered: 

S. 901 sponsored by Senator Bentsen (and 
unanimously reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee as S. 2352) which includes 
several provisions to eliminate overlapping 
jurisdiction in the implementation of ERISA 
and provisions to eliminate duplicative and 
unnecessary Federal pension forms. 

S. 3017 sponsored by Senators Williams, 
Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.), and John Melcher (D- 
Mont.), which also includes provisions to 
eliminate overlapping ERISA jurisdiction 
and to reduce excessive paperwork. This bill 
provides tax deductions and credits for cer- 
tain employee and employer pension con- 
tributions. Among many other provisions, 
the bill would also limit SEC enforcement 
of ERISA. 

S. 3193 sponsored by Senator Bentsen 
which would provide a cyclical annual re- 
porting system to simplify the annual pen- 
sion report (Form 5500) and to strengthen 
and expedite ERISA enforcement. 

S. 2992 sponsored by Senator Bentsen 
which would direct the Administration to 
promulgate uniform standards for reporting 
pension assets and liabilities and for dis- 
closing actuarial assumptions used in such 
calculations. This kind of proposal was sug- 
gested in the November 1977 issue of Fortune 
Magazine. 

S. 1745 sponsored by Senators McIntyre 
and Nelson to reduce pension reporting and 
to clarify the “prudent man rule” of ERISA. 

S. 250 sponsored by Senator Inouye pro- 
hibiting the reduction of certain disability 
payments whenever certain social security 
payments are increased. 

S. 1383 sponsored by Senators Inouye and 
Matsunaga to clarify the status of the Ha- 
walian prepaid health care law under ERISA. 

Requests to Testify.—Persons who desire to 
testify at the hearings should submit a writ- 
ten request to Michael Stern, Staff Director, 
Committee on Finance, Room 2227 Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510, by no later than close of business on 
Thursday, August 10, 1978. 

Lezislative Reorganization Act.—Senator 
Bentsen stated that the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended, requires 
all witnesses appearing before the Commit- 
tees of Congress “to file in advance written 
statements of their proposed testimony, and 
to limit their oral presentations to brief 
summaries of their argument.” 

Witnesses scheduled to testify must com- 
ply with the following rules: 

(1) A copy of the statement must be filed 
by the close of business two days before the 
day the witness is scheduled to testify. 

(2) All witnesses must include with their 
written statement a summary of the prin- 
cipal points included in the statement. 

(3) The written statements must be typed 
on letter-size paper (not legal size) and at 
least 75 copies must be submitted by the 
close of business the day before the witness 
is scheduled to testify. 

(4) Witnesses are not to read their writ- 
ten statements to the Committee, but are 
to confine their ten-minute oral presenta- 
tions to a summary of the points included 
in the statement. 

i5) Not more than ten minutes will be 
allowed for oral presentation. 


Written Testimony.—Senator Bentsen 
stated that the Subcommittee would be 
pleased to receive written testimony from 
those persons or organizations who wish to 
submit statements for the record. Statements 
submitted for inclusion in the record should 
be typewritten, not more than 25 double- 
spaced pages in length and mailed with five 
(5) copies by Friday, September 1, 1978, to 
Michael Stern, Staff Director, Committee on 
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Finance, Room 2227 Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20510.@ 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


NEW JERSEY HOSTS ESTONIAN 
SCOUTS JAMBOREE 


@ Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, from 
July 7 to 16, 1978, hundreds of Estonian 
young people from around the globe 
came to New Jersey to celebrate Inter- 
national Estonian Youth Year with a 
jamboree called Koguja II. 

Koguja, which means “one who gath- 
ers” was held in order to bring youths 
with Estonian heritage together to prac- 
tice Scouting skills, and study the Es- 
tonian culture. All activities were con- 
ducted in the Estonian language. 

These young people went on field trips, 
hiked throughout the area, went canoe- 
ing, and participated in Scouting skills 
competition. But more importantly, they 
learned about the culture and country 
of their ancestors, and the importance 
of keeping alive their spirit of independ- 
ence and ethnic pride. 

The Scouts also held memorial services 
for Estonians who gave their lives in the 
Korean war and Vietnam conflict, and 
visited veterans’ memorials in Lakewood, 
N.J. to honor those who have given their 
lives in the fight for freedom. 

But missing from their celebrations 
were the young people from Estonia, be- 
cause Scouting has been outlawed in that 
country since the end of World War I, 
when the country came under Soviet 
domination. 

The spirit of freedom lives on, though. 
The continued determination of these 
people to maintain their ethnic identity 
and ethnic pride through national or- 
ganizations such as the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides, is a tribute to their heritage, 
and a comfort to all those Estonians still 
living behind the Iron Curtain. 

This is certainly an appropriate time 
to call public attention to the plight of 
these and other Eastern European peo- 
ples living under Soviet domination. And 
it is an honor for the State of New Jer- 
sey to be the location chosen for this in- 
ternational Scout meeting. In calling at- 
tention to the Estonian activities in the 
United States, we can demonstrate our 
support and sympathy for the people of 
Estonia, and recognize their efforts to 
preserve their heritage.® 


HOUSE TAX BILL WILL NOT OFFSET 
TAX INCREASES 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, for the past 
year, I have been arguing that substan- 
tial tax cuts are needed to offset the mas- 
sive new tax increases facing the Amer- 
ican people. I have been amazed that the 
Carter administration could claim that 
a tax cut which offsets these huge tax 
increases would be inflationary. 

The $16 billion tax cut approved by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
last week is not a tax cut. Even if this bill 
is enacted, almost every American tax- 
payer will face a tax increase next year. 

According to figures prepared by the 
Joint Committee on Taxation, the tax 
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cut bill approved by the Ways and Means 
Committee would not offset the new so- 
cial security tax increases and the auto- 
matic tax increases caused by inflation. 

According to an earlier study prepared 
by the Joint Committee on Taxation, in- 
flation and social security tax increases 
will increase taxes by $20 billion in 1979, 
$35 billion in 1980, $57 billion in 1981, $77 
billion in 1982, and $94 billion in 1983. 
These estimates are based on an inflation 
rate of between 5 and 6 percent, which 
means that the projected tax increases 
will probably be even higher. 

Unless taxes are substantially reduced, 
American taxpayers face substantial tax 
increases over the next 5 years. We need 
a tax cut which will both offset these tax 
increases and reduces the total tax bur- 
den on the working taxpayers of this 
country. Roth-Kemp is urgently needed 
to prevent the substantial tax increases 
on the American people. 

Mr. President, I submit for the RECORD 
an article by Mr. Art Pine from this 
morning’s Washington Post. 

The article follows: 


Desprre New Tax Cur Measure, Most WILL 
Face INCREASE IN “79 
(By Art Pine) 

Almost every American taxpayer faces & 
higher total federal tax bill next year, even if 
the $16 billion tax cut approved by the House 
Ways and Means Committee last week were 
to be enacted, according to new congressional 
figures. 

Tables compiled by the Joint Committee 
on Taxation show that the tax reduction 
provided in the Ways and Means Committee 
measure would not offset the impact of infla- 
tion and higher Social Security Taxes for 
most taxpayers. 

After those two factors are taken into ac- 
count, the tax burden for so-called “middle 
income” taxpayers—those in the $20,000-to 
$30,000-a-year bracket—would rise by be- 
tween $83 and $261 a year. 

And the total federal tax bite on taxpayers 
in the $10,000-a-year-and-under income 
brackets—just above next year’s expected 
poverty line—would rise by between $29 and 
$40 a year. 

The only group of taxpayers who would 
enjoy overall tax relief as a result of the 
Ways and Means bill would be those in the 
$15,000 bracket. By a fluke, they would pay 
$2 to $3 less in taxes. 

The increases in overall federal tax bur- 
dens stem from two factors: the impact of 
inflation, which pushes taxpayers into higher 
brackets, and the increase Congress voted 
last December in 1979 payroll taxes. 

The tax cuts President Carter proposed in 
January would have offsét both inflation and 
payroll taxes for all but a minority of tax- 
payers who earn $40,000 a year or more. The 
exception primarily affected two-earner fam- 
ilies. 

However, Carter’s proposal was for a heftier 
$24.5 billion in tax reductions, with the cuts 
skewed mainly to taxpayers earning less than 
$15,000. The committee's bill would primar- 
ily benefit those in the $20,000- to $50,000- 
brackets. 

The rate of inflation this year is expected 
to be at least 7 percent, with wage increases 
running even higher. The income boost is 
expected to result in some $8 billion in 
higher taxes. 

The scheduled increases in Social Security 
taxes will raise payroll taxes to 6.13 percent 
of the first $22,900 in earnings, effective Jan. 
1. Without these, the rate would have been 
6.05 percent of $18,900. 

The income tax reductions in the com- 
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mittee’s bill are proportionally about the 
same for most income brackets. As a result, 
most of the relief goes to those who pay the 
most taxes ordinarily—those in the $20,000- 
to $50,000-group. 

Here is how the total federal tax burdens 
of taxpayers in various income brackets 
would be affected after taking account of 
the committee bill, the impact of inflation 
and the scheduled rise in payroll taxes: 


Single taxpayers 
Impact 


Tax cut of Infla- 
from bill tion 


Income 
Bracket 


Net Tax 
change 


Social Security 
—21 +38 
$10, 000 -__- 15 55 
$15,000 _... 71 69 
$20, 000 ___- 105 171 
$30,000 _... 213 454 
$50,000 _... 436 687 
Married taxpayers 
$5,000 .__-- 0 4 
$10,000 __.. 62 86 
$15, 000 ___- 77 74 
$20,000 -__- 146 178 up $22 
$30,000 ____ 304 409 up $105 
$50,000 -_-- 


up $17 
up $40 
down $3 
up $66 
up $241 
up $251 


up $4 
up $29 
down $3 


654 681 up $30 
d 


A COOL FOREIGN POLICY 


@ Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago the senior Senator from South 
Dakota, Mr. McGovern, offered what I 
think is an eminently reasonable judg- 
ment in regard to the recent appearance 
of crises—particularly concerning Af- 
rica—in our foreign relations. 

In just a few hundred words pub- 
lished in the New York Times, Senator 
McGovern demonstrated that in terms 
of alliances and genuine influence, the 
United States occupies a strong position 
in the world, whereas the Soviet Union 
is comparatively isolated and belea- 
guered. On this basis, he urges that we 
reject false alarms and restore a meas- 
ure of confidence to our view of inter- 
national issues. 

Because I think it may be of inter- 
est to others, I ask that the article I 
have described from the June 26 issue 
of the New York Times be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

A CooL FOREIGN POLICY 
(By GEORGE MCGOVERN) 

WAsHINGTON.—In recent days there have 
been implications—sometimes attributed to 
President Carter, sometimes to national se- 
curity adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, some- 
times to the Committee on the Present Dan- 
ger or other exalted sources—suggesting that 
the United States is standing by helplessly 
while the Soviet Union, with the help of 
Cuba, is taking over first Africa and then 
the world. 

It is even suggested by some that Soviet- 
Cuban involvement in Africa is of such omi- 
nous consequences that it might preclude 
further progress on a strategic arms control 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

I regard most of this talk as a false 
alarm—the result of hyperactive imagina- 
tions playing upon “worst-case” scenarios. 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance sounded 
a more reasonable note in his recent Atlantic 
City speech. We must hope that he speaks 
with genuine authority, for the nation des- 
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perately needs a steady foreign policy in- 
stead of shifting lapses from détente into 
panicked tension. We cannot conduct foreign 
policy as though every stirring in Africa, 
Asia or the Indian Ocean is another Cuban 
missile crisis. Foreign policy must be selec- 
tive in centering on the few fundamental in- 
terests of the nation. We cannot treat a 
factional quarrel in Angola as though it were 
an attack on Berlin. 

Nor does it serve our interests to elevate 
Soviet influence and power while minimiz- 
ing our own. 

The United States is far and away the 
world’s strongest power—militarily, eco- 
nomically and politically. We have a mighty 
two-ocean Navy with devastating nuclear 
and conventional firepower. We have the 
world's finest Air Force and the most ac- 
curate missiles, with more than twice the 
number of warheads possessed by the Rus- 
sians. We have a strong, mobile Army and 
Marine Corps. 

We have more allies around the globe 
than any other nation. We have well-de- 
fended bases in every part of the world. 
We are the pre-eminent power in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization European partnership, 
in the Mediterranean, in the Middle East 
and in the Pacific. 

By contrast, the Russians are nearly alone 
in the world—with little Cuba their one 
apparent dependable ally. 

Communist China, with its one billion 
people, is not an ally but a major source 
of anxiety for the Russians. 

Russia has no dependable base of influence 
and power on the European Continent ex- 
cept for its enforced presence on the eastern 
fringe of Europe. The Russians have few 
bases available to their naval and other mili- 
tary forces beyond their own borders. 

There has been talk of the new Soviet 
grip on the Horn of Africa. But in fact the 
Russians have been expelled from Egypt and 
the Sudan and also from Somalia—once 
their great hope for a major African base. 
Only in the unstable regime in Ethiopia do 
they seem to have a friend in the Horn, 
and they find Soviet arms in Eritrea and 
Somalia being used against other Soviet 
arms in Ethiopia. 

No fundamental American interest has 
been threatened by anything either the 
Cubans or the Russians have done or are 
likely to do in Africa. We might prefer that 
Ethiopia and Angola not have Marxist Gov- 
ernments, but the fact that they do is an 
inconsequential threat to us. 

Mr. Brzezinski has spoken of the Soviet 
drive “to encircle and penetrate the Middle 
East... .” But the Soviet Union has been 
largely squeezed out of the Middle East— 
especially as noted from the major Arab 
military power, Egypt. And it enjoys neither 
power nor influence in Iran, Israel or Saudi 
Arabia, 

Mr. Brzezinski has talked fearfully of a 
sustained Soviet buildup of its military 
capability along its European and Chinese 
frontiers. But at a time when Western mili- 
tary outlays are rising. when Mr. Brzezinski 
treats China as a NATO auxillary, and global 
arms spending is on the increase, where else 
would one expect the Russians to concen- 
trate their forces if not on their common 
borders with Europe and China? 

The defense of Western Europe is cer- 
tainly a crucial American interest. That in- 
terest is better served by the maintenance 
of our military deterrent plus quiet, patient 
negotiation with the Russians, rather than 
bombastic ultimatums and alarmist cries. 

SALT and détente do not mean that the 
Russians will not continue to be rivals of 
ours for influence and ideological propaga- 
tion. Détente means simply that as rival 
powers there are a few areas such as arms 
control to avoid mutual extinction where the 
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United States and the Soviet Union have 
mutual interests. 

We need not love the Russians nor even 
admire them—nor they us—to know that 
the alternative to arms control and détente 
is the bankruptcy and death of civilization. 


THE ASEAN/UNITED STATES 
DIALOG 


@® Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to serve as a congressional par- 
ticipant in the U.S. delegation to the sec- 
ond ASEAN/United States dialog, which 
is being held in Washington on August 3 
and 4. 

The purpose of this dialog is to 
strengthen understanding, consultation, 
and economic cooperation, based on 
mutual interest and respect, between the 
United States and the five member 
countries of ASEAN, the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations. 

The ASEAN  countries—Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, 
and Thailand—created ASEAN in Au- 
gust 1967 as a means for expanding their 
economic, social, and cultural coopera- 
tion with each other; developing their 
national economies and the economy of 
the region; and for enhancing their 
ability, individually and collectively, to 
determine their own destinies, free from 
outside coercion and interference. These 
are goals which are compatible with 
American interests in the region and 
which we can and do support. 

Although many observers did not be- 
lieve ASEAN would long survive when it 
was created 11 years ago, the association 
has prospered and has acquired a signifi- 
cant role in Asian and international af- 
fairs. At the same time, the ASEAN 
countries have preserved their independ- 
ence and freedom during a time of great 
uncertainty in Southeast Asia, They have 
maintained high levels of economic 
growth despite the world-wide economic 
recession. These are important achieve- 
ments. 

I believe the United States has impor- 
tant national interests in strengthening 
our friendship, cooperation, and con- 
sultation with these five nations. They 
are among the world’s fastest growing 
nations and offer us many opportunities 
for trade and investment on the basis of 
mutual benefit. Already, they collectively 
buy more from the United States than 
either Great Britain or France. They 
supply 90 percent of our natural rubber, 
70 percent of our tin, and a significant 
amount of the petroleum imports re- 
quired on the west coast. 

In terms of population, they equal the 
United States and Canada combined. 
They occupy a strategic position on 
trade lanes between the Middle East on 
one hand, the Western United States and 
Japan on the other. They have based 
their economic development strategies 
on a predominant role for private enter- 
prise. American investments in this re- 
gion now total more than $4 billion, 
reflecting the confidence of American 
private enterprise in the economic 
growth of the ASEAN region. 

This week’s dialog represents only 
the second such meeting between the 
United States and ASEAN. It is the first 
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meeting at the ministerial level and the 
first in Washington. 

I am pleased that a number of ASEAN 
foreign and economics ministers have 
come to Washington to participate. This 
provides our officials and citizens an op- 
portunity to learn more about the im- 
portant changes in Southeast Asia over 
the past few years and’ the continued 
dynamism of the ASEAN countries. It 
also provides us an opportunity to state 
our points of view and interests and to 
reaffirm our role as a Pacific nation. 

Clearly, our role in the region has 
changed. Our involvement today is pri- 
marily economic in nature, and it 
stresses private enterprise and capital 
rather than Government-sponsored for- 
eign assistance. 

I believe the ASEAN countries, as 
proud and growing nations, have much 
to contribute tc a constructive and pro- 
ductive dialog. In the trade field, for 
example, we must insist that they, like 
other developing countries, must par- 
ticipate in cutting tariffs and nontariff 
barriers in order to fully benefit from 
cuts we might make. Trade with ASEAN 
has been a two-way street, and it must 
continue this way. 

I believe there are many other areas 
where important steps, in the interests 
of both sides, can be achieved, for ex- 
ample, in the areas of narcotics control 
and investment. Both sides also have a 
mutual interest in seeking more assist- 
ance from third countries in helping al- 
leviate the plight of Indochinese refu- 
gees. 

Mr. President, the ASEAN/United 
States dialog is a process which should 
strengthen our ties, on a regional basis, 
with five important and prospering 
countries who are already good friends. 
It is a process which the Congress should 
watch carefully and in which Congress 
should participate.e 


RIEGLE SUPPORTS ERA TIME 
EXTENSION 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, earlier 
today I had the privilege of testifying be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Constitution 
of the Committee of the Judiciary on the 
extension of time for the equal rights 
amendment. 

I ask that my testimony before the 
subcommittee be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RIEGLE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you today, to testify in support 
of Senate Joint Resolution 134, which would 
allow seven more years for the States to 
ratify the Equal Rights Amendment. I com- 
mend the subcommittee on its willingness to 
hold hearings on this most important issue. 
I would also like to commend you, Senator 
Bayh, for your leadership on this issue, and 
for the introduction of this joint resolution, 
of which I am proud to be a cosponsor. 

There is an urgent need for the ERA to be- 
come part of our Constitution, in order to 
establish the legal guarantee that a majority 
of our people will no longer be subjected to 
the indignities and limitations of second- 
class citizenship. Discriminating is the most 
profound human rights question facing our 
nation today. The denigration of women is 
reflected in their lack of equal treatment 
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under the law, and their inferior economic 
status. 

It is incredible to me that we can continue 
to deny equal justice to women. Their rights 
and opportunities have been continually 
denied or limited by a legal system and cul- 
ture that has perpetuated false attitudes to- 
ward women, limiting their full participation 
in society and challenging their self-esteem. 

There are only two women in the Senate 
today—and we just heard from Senator 
Muriel Humphrey, another cosponsor of the 
Resolution. There are only 18 women in the 
House of Representatives and around the 
country women hold few positions in State 
legislatures. 

The need for the Equal Rights Amendment 
has been clear—since it was first introduced 
in 1923. It has been supported by every presi- 
dent since Eisenhower, in both parties and 
it is overwhelmingly supported by the public, 
according to many polls. The most recent 
Gallup poll shows that 58 percent of the 
American people are in favor of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. A poll conducted by the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch shows 56 percent 
of those surveyed support the amendment. 
Even in the unratified states, such as Mis- 
souri, the weight of public opinion is run- 
ning in favor of ratification. 

This data indicates a desire on the part of 
the public for ratification of the ERA. De- 
bate on the amendment is at a peak—both 
pro and con. There are widespread miscon- 
ceptions about the meaning and impact of 
the amendment, and political maneuverings 
on the state level continue to thwart passage 
of the amendment. Due to the controversy 
surrounding the ERA and the wealth of prop- 
aganda and misinformation put out concern- 
ing its effects, the ratification process has 
taken significantly longer than in the past. 

Of the state legislatures yet to ratify the 
ERA not one will be able to meet and vote 
on the amendment by the end of this year. 
With the present deadline set for March 22, 
1979, there is not enough time left for de- 
bate and consideration of the political, so- 
cial and economic conditions which indicate 
the essential need for ERA. Clearly, there is 
a need to extend the time available for con- 
sideration of the amendment, and that can 
only be done by an extension of the period 
for ratification of the ERA. 

And a time extension is non-coercive in 
any way. No State’s freedom to act, or not to 
act, is altered in any way. So a simple exten- 
sion harms no interest. It merely provides 
additional time to consider the question. 
Hence the time extension is neutral in its 
impact—and grants no favor to those on 
either side of this debate. 

As is well known, the seven year time limit 
for ratification of a proposed constitutional 
amendment was not instituted until the 
Eighteenth Amendment, in 1919. Congres- 
sional debate concerning the prohibition 
amendment indicated a desire to insure the 
“vitality” of the proposed amendments—that 
the amendment would be ratified while the 
issue was still of great public importance 
to the nation. The seven-year time limit 
grew out of that concern, and since that 
time, it has been included as part of the 
Twentieth through Twenty-fifth amend- 
ments. Although significantly, the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, women’s suffrage, had 
no such time limit specified. 

Article V of the Constitution gives Con- 
gress the authority to propose amendments 
to the Constitution, and specifies that any 
amendments shall be ratified within a “rea- 
sonable” period of time. It is silent as to 
exactly how long that reasonable time should 
be, or if Congress can extend that period of 
time. The only rational purpose of setting 
a time limit for ratification is to eliminate 
those provosed amendments which have lost 
thelr relevance—not to cut off debate on 
issues which concern and affect as many 
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Americans as the Equal Rights Amendment 
does. It seems to me that all reasonable argu- 
ment falls on the side of allowing additional 
time for consideration of the ERA by the 
remaining states. 

Assistant Attorney General John M. Har- 
mon has testified before the House Subcom- 
mittee which considered this identical reso- 
lution, and I understand that you will hear 
testimony from the Department of Justice 
later today. In his House testimony, he in- 
dicated that the Justice Department had de- 
termined it was constitutional to extend the 
time period for three reasons: (1) the Con- 
stitution does not specify the exact length of 
time which should be allowed for ratifica- 
tion; (2) the Constitution does not prohibit 
extending the time available for considera- 
tion of a proposed amendment; and (3) the 
seven year time limit was contained in the 
preamble to the proposed amendment, not in 
the body, making it a matter of procedure 
and not of substance. In addition, Harmon 
said that the Department would support an 
extension of the time limit. 

President Carter has also indicated his 
support of the extension. In a recent letter 
to Representatives Peter Rodino and Don 
Edwards, he reaffirmed his support of the 
ERA and urged the Judiciary Committee to 
recommend extension of the time for ratifi- 
cation, 

Congressional precedence and action, in- 
cluding (the House Judiciary committee's 
recent action in an extension of thirty-nine 
months), Constitutional support, presiden- 
tial support, and most importantly, popular 
support for the Equal Rights Amendment, 
all argue persuasively for additional time for 
the country to consider this vital constitu- 
tional amendment. 

While we consider the question of exten- 
sion of the time limit, the question of rescis- 
sion is also raised. Four states have already 
attempted to rescind their prior ratification 
of the ERA: Idaho, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Nebraska. Various States have previously at- 
tempted to rescind ratification of other pro- 
posed amendments, so it is not a new ques- 
tion. Ohio and New Jersey passed Resolutions 
rescinding ratification of the Fourteenth 
amendment, prior to ratification by the re- 
quired three-fourths of the States. When the 
final State ratified the Amendment, the Con- 
gress passed a Resolution declaring the Four- 
teenth Amendment to be ratified. The Reso- 
lution listed Ohio and New Jersey as ratify- 
ing States. That Congress made the decision 
not to recognize the validity of the two 
States’ rescission Resolutions, It created an 
important precedent for succeeding Con- 
gresses. 

The Constitution, of course, is silent as to 
the power of the Congress to permit a State 
to rescind prior ratification. Hopefully the 
many legal experts who will be testifying can 
shed more light on this issue. Personally I 
do not favor the practice of allowing rescis- 
sion whether on this proposed amendment 
or any other. I share the concern about the 
ouestion of rescission and will study the tes- 
timony you receive on this issue with great 
interest. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this matter is not 
just an issue concerning women. It concerns 
our whole society—and goes to the very fab- 
ric of our national system of equity and 
justice. Any pattern of discrimination and 
denial—-whether based on sex, race, age, or 
any other factor—is wrong and is a contra- 
diction of our national creed and our na- 
tional interest. 

Women deserve and are entitled to the 
Same rights as men. It is a blemish on our 
national history that we have failed to rec- 
ognize this either In practice or in law. The 
only prompt and complete remedy is found 
in the Equal Rights Amendment. If it is to 
have the chance for ratification—the time 
period must be extended. I urge you to allow 
this vital debate to continue—to leave this 
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burning question before the nation and the 
States—and allow the wellspring of good will 
and equity that exists in America to remove 
at last the barriers of discrimination that 
have injured American women since the 
founding of our country.@ 


DOMESTIC VIOLENCE PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT ACT 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of the Domestic Violence Pre- 
vention and Treatment Act of 1978, I 
urge passage of this vital piece of legis- 
lation. Passage of the bill is essential in 
order to provide a direct Federal focus 
on the problem of domestic violence, and 
to address the tragic needs of the people 
affected by it. 


The family is the basis and strength 
of our society. And yet, in many families 
there are problems that for too long 
have been hidden from the rest of so- 
ciety. In 1973, the Federal Government 
recognized the problems of child abuse 
and began to respond. And now we are 
addressing the problems of domestic vi- 
olence. It is a sad fact that many wom- 
en are physically abused by their hus- 
bands. In many instances these women 
have no place to turn. They live with this 
situation for many years either believing 
that the situation will change or fearing 
the unknown if they leave and seek out- 
side assistance. 


Victims of domestic violence suffer 
from a multitude of problems. Many of 
them are economic prisoners—how will 
they support themselves and raise chil- 
dren if they leave? Many lose their own 
sense of self-respect. They get little sup- 
port from the legal system. Only three 
States have laws that make it an auto- 
matic felony for a husband to beat his 
wife. And yet, assault is a crime in every 
State. Most States however, treat wife 
beating not as a crime, but as a civil 
matter. In many instances the police are 
not adequately trained to handle this 
problem. Certainly the Federal Govern- 
ment can not solve all these problems. 
But we can. and must do more. 


Domestic violence is a problem that 
affects us all. It cuts across all socioeco- 
nomic lines. It is as much a problem 
in Milton, Mass., as it is in the South 
End. A recent study at the University 
of New Hampshire showed that 16 per- 
cent of students witnessed one act of 
physical violence between their parents 
in the previous year. A Harris survey 
conducted for the National Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Violence 
said that “one-fifth of all Americans ap- 
prove of slapping one’s spouse on appro- 
priate occasions. Surprisingly, approval 
of this practice increases with income 
and education * * *.” 


We must continue to support and ex- 
pand the partnership between the grass- 
roots organizations and the public agen- 
cies that are dealing with the problem 
of domestic violence. We must work on 
two levels: The first is the immediate 
desperate needs of the victims and the 
family. Then, we need to focus on the 
basic causes of family violence. S. 2759 
will do much to help coordinate the va- 
riety of services already available to vic- 
tims of domestic violence, and will also 
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provide us with vital information as to 
the root causes of this serious problem.@ 


OVERREGULATION 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, de- 
spite administration promises to the con- 
trary, Government regulations affecting 
business have been increasing every day 
and have now reached the point where 
they are drastically affecting the econ- 
omy of this Nation. In my State of Ari- 
zona, we see the effects of overregula- 
tion depressing the copper industry to a 
degree almost unparalleled in the history 
of that business. The blame for deterio- 
rating conditions in the copper industry 
rests squarely on the regulatory actions 
of the Federal Government, especially on 
EPA, OSHA, and MSHA. Industry 
spokesmen tell me that the problem boils 
down to a matter of dollars and cents— 
the amounts required by the industry to 
comply with restrictions being imposed 
with alarming regularity and increasing 
stringency on our mines and smelters, 

Mr. President, the copper industry of 
this Nation is in a fight for life—a fight, 
I might say, it is unfortunately losing— 
thanks to the regulators of the Federal 
bureaucracy. An important article con- 
cerning the copper industry’s fight for 
life was written recently by Dr. James K. 
Richardson, president of the Arizona 
Mining Association. I ask that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE COPPER INDUSTRY'S FIGHT FOR LIFE: A 
LOSING BATTLE? 
(By Dr. James K. Richardson) 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
those of us associated with Arizona's copper 
industry to keep a stiff upper lip and a 
relative degree of optimism about the future 
of our industry. 

We are experiencing a nation-wide depres- 
sion in the copper industry that is almost 
unparalleled in the history of our business. 
And things don't look much, if any, brighter 
at the end of this particular tunnel. The 
recent price increase leads us to at least 
courageously whistle in the dark. 

We have, for the past eight years, been able 
to put the blame for our deteriorating con- 
dition squarely where it belongs—on the 
regulatory actions of the federal bureaucracy, 
particularly on EPA, OSHA, MSHA, and the 
horde of other agencies swimming in this 
Washington-concocted alphabet soup. 

But being able to place the blame hasn't 
helped the cause of the copper industry be- 
cause, although we have tried repeatedly to 
get some type of relief from unreasonably 
stringent regulations, there has been little 
understanding, much less sympathy, from 
these entrenched and _ self-perpetuating 
bureaucrats. 

Our recent last-ditch attempt, through 
the auspices of the International Trade 
Commission, to which we appealed for a 
quota on the import of refined copper from 
other nations, is still in limbo. By August 23 
the ITC’s decision will be known, but in light 
of the Commission's recent negative vote on 
a similar petition by the domestic zinc in- 
dustry, we cannot be overly optimistic. 

It all boils down to a matter of dollars 
and cents: the amount required by the in- 
dustry to comply with the regulatory restric- 
tions being imposed with alarming regular- 
ity and increasing stringency on our mines 
and smelters. 

The only ray of hope at the moment rests 
on independent reports prepared recently for 
two of the major villains in this scenario: 
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the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
and the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA). 

Each of these reports contains predictions 
about the copper industry based on research 
on the economic implications of regulations 
proposed by these agencies and others. 

In chronological order, these reports are: 

“The Impact on the U.S. Copper Industry 
of the Proposed Standard for Occupational 
Exposure to Sulfur Dioxide,” prepared for 
OSHA by Commodities Research Unit 
Ltd., in 1977, and 

“Economic Impact of Environmental 
Regulations on the United States Copper 
Industry,” prepared for EPA by Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., in 1978. 

The OSHA report observes that, “since 
mid-1974, the US copper industry has 
experienced a severe period of depressed 
prices and profits. While many other sec- 
tors of the U.S. economy have recovered 
from their recession troughs, the copper 
producers remain in a severe cash squeeze. 
Moreover, this squeeze is hitting the com- 
panies at a time when... investment 
needs are growing rapidly merely to main- 
tain the existing level of production. 

“The effect is that U.S. copper producers 
are ill equipped to undertake any capital 
expenditure programs that do not have 
direct productive results. Even in the 
absence of additional environmental and 
pollution abatement cost requirements, if 
appears inevitable that the industry will 
produce a diminishing proportion of US 
copper consumption requirements in the 
future; imposing new pollution control 
spending obligations at a time when the 
industry is in an extremely precarious fi- 
nancial position will almost certainly have 
the effect of increasing dependence on 
imported copper, due to a widening gap 
between US productive capacity and con- 
sumption. It will also increase the vulnera- 
bility of major US copper companies to 
takeovers by other domestic and foreign 
companies (although perhaps decreasing 
their attractiveness), and will adversely 
affect employment in the industry, particu- 
larly in the southwest.” * (Emphasis added.) 


The OSHA report concludes by noting 
grimly that, “the more serious danger, from 
the point of view of the US economy in 
general, is that increases in cost levels will 
erode the ability of the US industry to 
keep pace with general economic expan- 
sion. It has been shown above that there 
are few US expansion projects underway; 
higher domestic costs will make further 
U.S. investments even more unattractive. 
The result will be a significant loss of 
market share by US producers over time 
(taking into account the long lead time 
associated with new copper projects) and 
the parallel loss of substantial numbers of 
potential jobs for US workers.” * 

One wonders whether OSHA paid any 
attention to these dire warnings emanating 
from their own selected experts. OSHA, 
already responsible for volumes of regula- 
tions, is currently engaged in writing addi- 
tional standards for arsenic and lead. Who 
knows what will occur next week? 


The exhaustive study of the economic im- 
pact of environmental regulations produced 
under contract to EPA is even more de- 
tailed and just as appalling as the OSHA re- 
port. 

The EPA report states, “although the 
United States has been nearly self-sufficient 
in copper, except in certain years coinciding 
with military developments or unusual ‘de- 
mand-crunch’ periods, the United States is 
both a leading importer and exporter of cop- 
per. The impact of domestic environmental 
regulations on the United States copper in- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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dustry should therefore be examined with 
close attention to their international eco- 
nomic implications, affecting the structure 
of the world copper industry, international 
trade patterns, and the role of the United 
States in the world copper industry.” 3 

The report also states, “The constraint on 
domestic smelter capacity growth imposed 
by the presently promulgated federal en- 
vironmental regulations plus continuing fu- 
ture uncertainty regarding new regulations 
and the way they will be enforced will quite 
likely slow down domestic smelter capacity 
expansion and new resource development 
generally. 

“The federal regulations affecting the 
copper industry are more compler than 
those affecting even larger industries (e.g. 
iron and steel, or steam-electric power utility 
industry, etc.), which is in part due to the 
apparent desire to force technological change 
away from reverb-based technology towards 
new smelting technology more amenable to 
sulfur dioxide emissions control via the 
use of sulfuric acid plants. Although this 
new smelting technology is more energy ef- 
ficient than reverb-based technology as far 
as smelting is concerned, the higher degree 
of pollution control offsets this advantage.” * 
(Emphasis added.) 

Consideration of the impact of environ- 
mental controls on the mining industry’s 
employment picture is outlined in these un- 
happy paragraphs: 

“Under both the Constrained Capacity and 
the Reduced Capacity scenarios, industry- 
wide employment at all stages of produc- 
tion—mining through refining—is expected 
to be felt sharply in terms of curtailing em- 
ployment growth that would otherwise be 
expected to occur... 

“These employment impacts do not re- 
flect layoffs but represent lower potential 
growth in a few Western states where do- 
mestic copper mining, milling and smelting 
operations are largely concentrated.” 5 
(Emphasis added.) 

The EPA report further emphasizes a point 
which, to date, the federal government has 
steadfastly refused to acknowledge—the 
overlapping of regulations by various agen- 
cies which adds up to extraordinary confu- 
sion, frustration, and capital expenditures. 

“From a planning standpoint, the problem 
of uncertainty would increase the degree of 
risk associated with a new project, thus mak- 
ing the industry more cautious and increas- 
ing both the lead times and the costs re- 
quired for adding new capacity. This, com- 
bined with the cumulative and sometimes 
conflicting nature of the regulations, may 
further create a broader set of unintended 
consequences, for example, by effectively cur- 
tailing expansion of domestic productive ca- 
pacity. Moreover, the existence of many regu- 
latory agencies affecting a given industry, 
with little or no coordination among them 
(in the apparent absence of any legal require- 
ment for them to coordinate their activities), 
may well compound the unintended and un- 
foreseen effects of their actions. The situation 
may get more complex in the future if the 
present pattern of regulation of industry by 
Federal Government agencies continues.” ® 
(Emphasis added.) 

Amen!!! 

Granted, these federal reports make dull 
reading, but they also make a point that the 
regulators either miss or ignore. 

Not only is the domestic copper industry 
in trouble today; it is assuredly in worsening 
difficulty as these high-handed agency bu- 
reaucrats continue to whimsically clean up 
the air without regard to the costs of this 
admirable “benefit.” 

The list of regulations and restrictions on 
the copper industry could go on and on, 
through the Endangered Species Act, the 
withdrawal of public lands from mineral 
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entry, and myriad others. But these are sub- 
jects for another, rainier day. 

It is enough to know that the impact of 
environmental and health regulations on Ari- 
zona, through over-restriction of the state’s 
copper industry, will adversely affect every 
resident. 

Our state’s copper is vital to the national 
welfare and the state's economic health— 
points the government and its agents dis- 
avow. 

There is little reason to believe our nation’s 
enemies fail to appreciate such neglect. 

FOOTNOTES—FEDERAL REPORT EXCERPTS 

From: The Impact on the U.S. Copper 
Industry of the Proposed Standard for Occu- 
pational Exposure to Sulfur Dioxide: 

1 Page 80. 

2 Pages 115, 116. 

From: Economic Impact of Environmental 
Regulations on the United States Copper 
Industry: 

* Page V-23. 

*Pages XII-34, 35. 

5 Page XII-21. 

* Pages I-16, 17.6 


THE NEW JERSEY BALLET COMPANY 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
the exceptional programs being offered 
by the New Jersey Ballet Company this 
summer. As part of “Summer Festival 
78,”’ the New Jersey Ballet is appearing 
in communities across the State with a 
superb repertoire of dances ranging from 
the contemporary jazz ballet “Trilogy” 
to the more traditional pieces, “Corsair” 
and “Serenade.” I applaud this celebra- 
tion of the arts in the State of New Jer- 
sey and wish the New Jersey Ballet Com- 
pany a most successful summer season. 

As a result of generous assistance from 
the State government and the New Jer- 
sey State Council on the Arts, the ballet 
company has just placed 14 dancers on 
professional contract for the first time 
since the company was established 20 
years ago. This new fiscal stability has 
been achieved by the New Jersey Ballet 
Company under the wonderfully creative 
and able leadership of Mrs. Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr., who is chairman of the 
ballet board, and Mr. Frank Markoe, who 
is president. 

I ask that two recent newspaper ar- 
ticles about the New Jersey Ballet Com- 
pany be printed in the Recorp for the 
further information of my colleagues. 

The articles follow: 

BALLET CONTRACTS EVOKE ARABESQUES OF 

Joy s.. 
(By Linda Lamendola and Michael 
Redmond) 

There were ballerinas dancing outside the 
State House yesterday as the New Jersey Bal- 
let announced that a company of 14 dancers 
will be placed under professional contracts 
for the first complete season in the ballet 
company’s 20-year history. 

“We are dancing for joy,” said Carolyn 
Clark, artistic director of the West Orange- 
based troupe, as she watched four New Jersey 
dancers perform during the Trenton press 
conference. “And we are here to say thank 
you to the state.” 

Included in the state government’s 1979 
budget is a $40,000 line-item appropriation 
for the ballet company, a first for the state 
and for New Jersey Ballet. Combined with 
& previous $60,000 summer festival grant 


from the New Jersey State Council on the 
Arts, the $100,000 total is sufficient to guar- 
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antee the company’s “fiscal stability,” ac- 
cording to Miss Clark. 

Ringed by photographer and television 
cameramen, Miss Clark said that “until now 
we have had to operate from performance to 
performance, from production to produc- 
tion,” and contracts could not be offered to 
dancers, guaranteeing steady employment. 
New Jersey Ballet has never operated on def- 
icit financing, Miss Clark added. 

“This new fiscal stability will enable us 
to compete with out-of-state companies, in- 
stead of being outbid by them right in our 
own state,” Miss Clark said, “and we will be 
able to keep our dancers here, instead of los- 
ing them to New York.” 

The 14 dancers will sign contracts today 
with New Jersey Ballet at an average salary 
of $8,200 a year. Some of the more experi- 
enced performers—those who are billed as 
principals and soloists—will receive up to 
$15,000, she said. 

A professional dancer who retired in 1971, 
Miss Clark said the New Jersey Ballet has 
been attracting many young native-born 
dancers. 

The company has grown “tremendously” 
since it mounted its first production 20 years 
ago at Newark Arts High School, she said, 
and performances are often sold out weeks 
before. 

“It seems New Jerseyans like their talents 
home-grown,” Miss Clark quipped. And, she 
noted, the statewide ballet ‘will help to give 
New Jersey a cultural identity.” 

Asked whether New Jersey Ballet has been 
participating in the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) program, 
which other New Jersey arts group have used 
to maintain their personnel, Miss Clark said 
that “the National Endowment in Washing- 
ton has sent out advisories discouraging the 
use of CETA funds to support performing 
ensembles. As I understand it, CETA may be 
temporary, and we are not building a tem- 
porary ballet company. We want a permanent 
situation with broad-based support. That’s 
why it has taken us so long.” 

Miss Clark also emphasized the importance 
of private sector support. 

“We launched a statewide fund-raising 
campaign in April to raise $100,000 within a 
year. Corporate and private contributions 
have already hit the $40,000 mark. We have 
been tremendously encouraged by this re- 
sponse. We feel that people are recognizing 
what New Jersey Ballet is trying to do and 
what we are able to give,” she said. 

New Jersey Ballet will begin a series of 
statewide summer festival performances Sat- 
urday in the Chatham Borough High School. 
Guest stars are Helen Douglas of New York’s 
Eliot Feld Ballet and Michael Owen of New 
York’s American Ballet Theatre. 

Attending the press conference were New 
Jersey Secretary of State Donald H. Lan and 
state arts council executive director Eileen 
Lawton. 

Mrs. Lawton arranged for the ballet group 
to meet with Gov. Brendan Byrne in his State 
House office. 

The Governor recalled the ballet dancers 
had performed at his inauguration last Jan- 
uary and he praised their performances. 

“What is the most difficult performance 
for a dancer?” questioned Byrne. 

“Swan Lake is definitely one of the most 
exhausting, because you must maintain a 
certain dance pose for long periods of time 
even when you are not actively dancing.” 
answered Constance Weber, & company 
member. 

“More exhausting than Swan Lake is 
standing around and talking to the Gover- 
nor,” Byrne quipped. 

Chairman of the New Jersey Ballet Board 
is Mrs. Harrison A. (Jeanette) Williams. 
President is Frank Markoe Jr., a top executive 
with Warner-Lambert Corp., Morris Plains. 

The company is resident with the Paper 
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Mill Playhouse in Millburn and with the 
New Jersey State Opera, and is a constituent 
of Newark Symphony Hall. 
CREATIVE COLLABORATION FEATURE OF 
New JERSEY BALLET 


“Trilogy,” a ballet which is the result of 
a creative collaboration between Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Professor of Music Dr. 
Louis B. Gordon and New Jersey Ballet Com- 
pany jazz choreographer Jay Norman, will be 
featured at the New Jersey State Council on 
the Arts Summer Festival "78 performance, 
at 8 p.m. at Chatham Borough High School. 

The impetus for “Trilogy” was a meeting 
last fall between Dr. Gordon, resident of 
Whippany and coordinator of music and fine 
arts at the Florham-Madison F.D.U. campus, 
and the ballet company’s executive director, 
Carolyn Clark. Both were attending a recep- 
tion given by New Jersey Gov. Brendan Byrne 
at Morven, the governor's mansion, and dis- 
cussed the possibility of working together. 

Shortly after that chance meeting, Dr. Gor- 
don received a creative research grant from 
Fairleigh Dickinson to write a serious com- 
position in several movements for the Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University Jazz Band. 

Clark introduced Dr. Gordon and Jay Nor- 
man, and the close collaboration began. Gor- 
don would tape his music, and Norman 
would listen to the tape while on his bus 
commute to New York City and create the 
dances. 

“Triology” is 11 minutes long and is in 
three movements. “My music combines an 
unusual rhythmical treatment of jazz with 
more obvious rhythms reflecting today’s disco 
music,” Dr. Gordon explains. "The same can 
be said for the choregraphy on stage. There 
Is no plot, but the abstract ballet reflects life 
in the city scene today.” 

The first performance of “Trilogy” was at 
the April 8 benefit for Overlook Hospital held 
at Millburn High School. As with that per- 
formance, the F.D.U. Jazz Band will be in 
the orchestra pit July 8 under Dr. Gordon's 
direction to accompany the ballet. Dr. Gor- 
don noted most performances by the New 
Jersey Ballet are accompanied by taped 
music. “The live music is far more effective,” 
Dr. Gordon suggested, “especially with the 
quality of the F.D.U. Jazz Band, which is one 
of the greatest college jazz bands on the east 
coast.” 

“Trilogy also is scheduled to be per- 
formed by the ballet company on July 17 
at Kean College. 

In addition to the music for “Trilogy,” Dr. 
Gordon also recently completed a “Sonata 
for Piano,” premiered by his pianist wife 
Anita; attended the premiere performance 
of his “Sabbath Service” and currently is 
completing a series of popular elementary 
school-level arrangements of string materials. 

The program by the New Jersey Ballet 
Company also will include “Serenade” and 
“Corsair,” and is presented in association 
with the Arts Council of the Morris Area. 
Tickets are $5, with special $3 tickets for stu- 
dents and senior citizens, and are available 
through the Arts Council, which is located 
in Embury Hall at Drew University, Madison. 
For further information, contact the Arts 
Council at 377-6622.@ 


TUITION TAX CREDIT—BUDGET 
ACT WAIVER 


@ Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
Budget Committee is being asked today 
to report a waiver of section 303 of the 
Budget Act, with respect to the refund- 
able tuition tax credit reported by the 
Finance Committee (H.R. 3946). I have 
voted to report the waiver unfavorably. 

I have consistently opposed tuition tax 
credits. I am still unconvinced that the 
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arguments in favor of such tax credits 
are sufficiently persuasive as to outweigh 
our pressing concern that we must find a 
way to more effectively order Federal 
priorities, provide general tax relief, re- 
duce the Federal deficit, and control 
inflation. 

This bill requires a waiver, because it 
creates entitlements, which increases in 
the outyears. As a matter of fact, the 
entitlements it creates increases dramat- 
ically in the outyears. When we ap- 
proved the first resolution on the budget, 
Congress assumed a tuition tax credit 
for undergraduate postsecondary ed- 
ucation. The cost of the credit we as- 
sumed would have been $1.9 billion in 
fiscal year 1983. The fiscal year 1983 cost 
of the Finance Committee reported bill 
is projected at $5.3 billion. I am un- 
alterably opposed to a commitment of 
this magnitude, which mortgages future 
options in favor of immediate political 
pressures. 

In committee Senator HoLLINGS made 
the argument that the elementary and 
secondary education tax credits, which 
this bill would authorize, amount to Fed- 
eral aid to segregation. I would be ap- 
palled to think we would run the risk that 
any action on our part would have that 
result; but I must repeat—in all hon- 
esty—that unlike the Senator from South 
Carolina, even if the elementary and sec- 
ondary portion of the credit were elim- 
inated, I would oppose this bill on the 
merits. 

In recent months, I have been persuad- 
ed that there is a problem for middle- 
income families, with respect to financing 
higher education for their children. I 
am convinced, however, that the problem 
is one of available capital sufficient to 
meet a one-time expenditure need, and 
not one of unwillingness or inability to 
pay. A bill is now being drafted which 
I will introduce shortly and offer later as 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to H.R. 3946 which would make 
affordable loans universally available 
to students in amounts sufficient to cover 
expenses at an institution of the stu- 
dent's choice. Any student would be el- 
igible for these loans, without respect 
to family income. 

I believe that such a loan program is 
the only way we can provide sufficient 
capital to help middle-income families 
with their children’s education expenses. 
A $200—or even a $500—tax credit is 
simply not enough to make a dent in the 
cost of a college education: and we will 
never be able to afford tax credits—nor 
grants for that matter—large enough to 
serve this purpose adequately. On the 
other hand, even if the initial cost is 
just as high for a loan program—through 
a loan program we can provide much 
higher levels of assistance, when it is 
needed, at little or no long-term cost to 
the Federal Treasury.@ 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day of last week, I was in Cincinnati, 
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Ohio, to address a workshop I spon- 
sored on Federal programs for senior 
citizens. This workshop was the culmina- 
tion of several months work, with at- 
tendance by some 250 Ohioans working 
in the field of problems of the elderly, 
along with a number of their Federal 
counterparts responsible for administra- 
tion of programs nationally. I have long 
been concerned with the plight of our 
senior citizens who live on fixed incomes 
and face the ravages of inflation, and I 
have given much attention to programs 
designed to provide more efficient de- 
livery of services to our senior citizens. 
As a member of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, I have been active in 
working on behalf of America’s senior 
citizens. 


My workshop was especially timely in 
that it coincided with Senate considera- 
tion of the Older Americans Act Amend- 
ments of 1978. I was happy to have the 
opportunity to be in Cincinnati and ad- 
dress the workshop; an opportunity 
made possible by the fact that no votes 
were scheduled on the Senate floor un- 
til late afternoon, and I was scheduled 
to return to Washington in ample time to 
participate in all votes. Unfortunately, 
storms in Ohio caused transportation 
difficulties for my return to Washing- 
ton, and I was not in Washington for 
votes on amendments to the Older 
Americans Act, but did arrive in time to 
vote for final passage of the measure. I 
intend to continue to give high priority 
to the problems of the elderly. 


Mr. President, pursuant to that inter- 
est, I ask that my remarks at the open- 
ing of the workshop in Cincinnati be 
printed in the Recorp following this 
statement. 


The remarks follow: 
REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN GLENN 


It is a pleasure to welcome you to this 
federal grants workshop on programs avail- 
able for senior citizens. 

I wish such a meeting as this were not 
necessary. We all might wish to live in an 
earlier age when things were more simple, 
to go back to those days where families took 
care of their own, where the elderly were 
honored members of the family or were at 
worst, taken care of beyond their normal 
productive working years by community or 
church organizations. If we harken back to 
those days of a colonial village, we might see 
that self-sufficient colonial village with the 
buggymaker on one street, the cobbler on 
another and the vegetable grower perhaps on 
the near outskirts of the village. But today 
our buggymaker is Detroit, the vegetable 
grower is probably centered in the irrigated 
valley lands of the Imperial Valley in Cali- 
fornia, and our cobbler probably is not even 
in the United States since the majority of 
our shoes now come from Italy and other 
foreign lands. In other words, our colonial 
village has expanded tremendously across 
this nation, and even the world. We have be- 
come a mobile, flowing population in which 
20 percent of our people move to a new 
residence each year, and 13 percent move 
across state lines. The local solidity of fam- 
ily life has obviously been harshly altered, 
much to the detriment of elderly citizens 
least able to adapt, beyond their working 
years who in many cases must now depend 
on state or federal programs concerned with 
things formerly done by the family. 
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Older Americans are faced with many 
problems in the areas of employment, legal 
services, transportation, and energy costs, 
which we will be discussing today; as well as 
problems in other areas including income, 
housing and health care. It is important for 
the government and local public and private 
organizations to cooperate in providing serv- 
ices to improve the health and well-being of 
the elderly and enable them to lead produc- 
tive, independent lives. I expect that to- 
day’s discussions between government offi- 
cials and those of you directly involved in 
programs here in Ohio will be most bene- 
ficial, and I thank you for your partici- 
pation. 

We must continue and improve our pres- 
ent programs, such as those contained in the 
Older Americans Act, to benefit senior citi- 
zens, You will hear later in the day about 
the details of this legislation, which will 
probably be considered on the Senate floor 
this week. I will make only a few general 
observations. The first is that Congress once 
again seems certain to broaden the funding 
base. Just a few years ago, at the time of 
the 1971 White House Conference on Aging, 
the Administration request for the entire 
Older Americans Act was only about $30 mil- 
lion, Today, thanks in great part to con- 
gressional insistence and to grassroots sup- 
port, the funding level is about $500 million. 
Whatever the details of the bill finally en- 
acted this year, the principle of continuing 
growth seems firmly entrenched. 


But impressive as that growth has been, 
we have to remember that the Older Amer- 
icans Act is called upon to meet many chal- 
lenges: 

A national network of area agencies and 
State agencies on aging, 


A growing number of social services pri- 
marily intended to maintain independent liy- 
ing and to improve enjoyment cf life in later 
years, 


A group meals program which provides 
companionship as well as nourishment, 

A wide range of pilot or demonstration 
programs related to everything from upgrad- 
ing nursing home care to improved and ac- 
cessible legal services, 

And training for newcomers to the field 
or for those who need information about 
fast-moving changes related to programs and 
projects. 

This is a tall order. All you have to do to 
find a sample of the far-ranging world of 
aging here in Ohio, for example, is to look at 
our bi-monthly state publication, Ohio's 
Heritage. The latest issue talks about every- 
thing from older workers to the 19,000 meals 
being served daily in the group meal sites 
under the program I mentioned earlier. 

Today's workshop is intended to help make 
it easier to tap programs intended by Con- 
gress to serve older Americans. Such pro- 
grams should be neither mysterious nor inac- 
cessible. They are intended to help. They are 
intended to be usable. 

That certainly should be the case with 
Medicare, and to a large extent it is. Elderly 
persons in need of hospital or medical care 
have been helped enormously by this pro- 
tection, and’a great deal of anxiety has been 
taken from the lives of enti.. families be- 
cause they could be sure that a significant 
part of the health care bills of their elders 
would be paid. 

However, Medicare fails to cover many im- 
portant health care needs, and so there is 
something called “Medi-Gap", which at its 
best offers reasonably priced private protec- 
tion against bills Medicare doesn't cover. But 
at its worst, “‘Medi-Gap” is transformed into 
“Medi-Scare”, in which high pressure in- 
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surance salesmen take advantage of consum- 
er confusion surrounding Medicare. Federal 
Trade Commissioner Elizabeth Dole put the 
issue squarely at a recent hearing of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aging. She said, “The 
Medicare supplement market is a by-product 
of the federal Medicare program. Supple- 
mental insurance is confusing because Medi- 
care’s benefit structure is complicated.” In- 
surance Commissioner Harold Wilde of Wis- 
consin has observed that the federal govern- 
ment has a moral responsibility to cope with 
the problems Medicare has caused. 

The Committee on Aging is acknowledging 
its part of that responsibility by holding 
hearings on “Medi-Gap” coverage. During 
our inquiry into the sale of private health 
insurance policies to the elderly to supple- 
ment Medicare, we have found that many 
of them are being taken advantage of by 
some insurance agents eager to make high 
commissions and sell as much insurance as 
possible. For example, one woman residing 
in an Ohio retirement apartment was sold 
17 separate health and life insurance poli- 
cles by 7 agents of the same ccmpany. Her 
yearly premiums amounted to 68 percent 
of her total income. Older Americans, who 
are fearful of the impact of rising health 
care costs on their limited budgets, are par- 
ticularly easy targets for unethical insur- 
ance salesmen. As a member of the Aging 
Committee, I will continue to work with 
insurance companies and state insurance 
commissions in an attempt to correct abuses. 
The success of our joint effort will deter- 
mine what federal action, if any, is required. 
Also, the Committee is preparing informa- 
tion which can be used by Medicare bene- 
ficiaries as a guide in helping them buy ade- 
quate supplemental insurance. 

One program which is not found on to- 
day's agenda could be called “Options for 
Long-Term Care”, And that, unfortunately, 
is because there is still no federal policy 
which clearly helps communities to develop 
a coordinated base for such services as home 
health care, home help and chore services, 
adult day care centers, congregate housing, 
and other forms of noninstitutional care, as 
well as nursing home and hospital care for 
those who need it. A major problem for serv- 
ice providers is coordinating the services 
which do exist, and this problem can be di- 
rectly attributed to the fragmented nature 
of federal long-term care policies and fund- 
ing sources. 

The Senate Committee on Aging has held 
extensive hearings on alternatives in long- 
term care for the elderly. A great deal of 
very helpful information was obtained at the 
hearing I conducted in Cleveland last year. 
A forthcoming Committee report will at- 
tempt to trace the reasons for the national 
failure to develop a rational and effective 
policy and system to provide services to non- 
institutionalized elderly, which everyone 
agrees is greatly needed and does not now 
exist. 

In addition to dealing with the immediate 
concerns of our elderly population, we must 
plan for the years ahead as our population 
becomes increasingly older. Today, 24 million 
Americans, or 11 percent of the population, 
are 65 years or older. By the year 2000—less 
than 22 years from now—it is expected that 
32 million Americans, over 12 percent of the 
population, will be senior citizens. By the 
year 2025, 51 million Americans 65 and over 
will comprise over 17 percent of the popula- 
tion. This demographic change, the so-called 
“graying of America”, has important and po- 
tentially far-reaching effects on our society. 
It puts an increased emphasis on all areas 
affecting older Americans today, and it chal- 
lenges us to anticipate future problems and 
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to plan for them. Now is the time to begin 
long-range policy planning for the changes 
we know are coming. The failure to deal with 
aging-related problems now will compound 
the difficulties later on. 

At a time when more and more people are 
talking about the “graying” of our nation 
and about our national budget on aging, it 
is all the more important to think in terms of 
what this concern and commitment of funds 
is all about. The Committee on Aging is ex- 
ploring issues that are arising and are likely 
to arise as we shift to an older population. 
We have begun hearings and studies relating 
to the aging process and increased longevity, 
and of the adjustments in public policy 
which will be required by our rapidly chang- 
ing age distribution patterns. 

I found it very welcome when Joseph Cali- 
fano—the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare—came before the Aging Com- 
mittee and had this to say: 

“Indeed the presence in our society of a 
growing elderly population is as much a 
blessing as a cause for concern. It speaks to 
the success we have had as a nation in im- 
proving the health and well-being of all our 
citizens, in making advances of the medical 
sciences more broadly available, and in being 
able to respond to the changing needs of 
citizens of all ages. 

“Nor is the effort we make on behalf of 
the elderly unrelated to our own lives. The 
taxes that younger workers pay on what 
they earn today not only assure their own 
futures; they make possible a better present 
for all generations. 

“Indeed, ‘the elderly’ are ourselves—and 
our children. The commitments we make to 
the elderly of tomorrow are no less than the 
commitments which we all make to our- 
selves.” 


Secretary Califano spoke at a hearing 
called by the Committee on Aging to ex- 
amine, rather intensively, a large number 
of issues we have grouped together under 
the general heading of “Retirement, Work, 
and Lifelong Learning.” The Committee 
heard a great deal of weighty testimony and 
many statistics, but the focus we are trying 
to keep is what makes life more satisfying 
throughout all the years of life—in terms of 
job opportunity for those who want to work 
past what is now considered “normal” re- 
tirement age; in terms of educational oppor- 
tunity for keeping job skills up-to-date along 
with changing business and technological 
needs, as well as educational opportunity 
simply for the pleasure of learning no matter 
how many birthdays a person has had; and 
also in terms of the right kind of retirement 
opportunity when persons want it, not at 
an arbitrarily fixed age for everyone. 

We will have to give a great deal of thought 
and time to many issues in order to explore 
the general themes of retirement, work and 
lifelong learning, but we think there is a 
great deal of merit in considering relation- 
ships among subjects so often thought of 
individually. 

Last Fall the Aging Committee met with 
Dr. Robert Butler, Director of the National 
Institute on Aging, and specialists from 11 
countries who were here in the United States 
to discuss research needs of nations faced 
with a growing aged population and the 
changes in economic, social, and health care 
systems this growth necessitates. The Na- 
tional Institute on Aging is conducting re- 
search aimed at understanding the aging 
process. How long one lives is important, 
but of greater importance than extending 
the human life span is improving the quality 
of those years. I support the National In- 
stitute on Aging’s research designed to ex- 
tend the span of healthy middle life, and 
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personally urge more research related to the 
elimination or reduction of pain which oc- 
curs in so many ailments of older people. 
Also, it is important to attract new scientists 
into the field of aging, which could be ac- 
complished in part by increased emphasis 
on geriatric medicine in U.S. medical schools, 
Ohio has passed legislation requiring medical 
schools receiving state support to establish 
Offices of geriatric medicine, and these of- 
fices have now been established by all of our 
medical schools. Hopefully, many other states 
will follow this lead. 

It is important for the government and 
local and private organizations to work to- 
gether to improve services for the elderly, 
to encourage the participation of the elderly 
in programs to benefit themselves and others, 
and to ensure that older people are aware of 
and able to obtain the assistance to which 
they are entitled. Also, together we must 
seize the opportunity to plan ahead and pre- 
pare for the changes in our society due to 
the increased population that will be 65 and 
older. By meeting the aging challenge now, 
we can ensure a better life for all Americans. 

Again, I would like to welcome you and ex- 
press my personal appreciation for your par- 
ticipation in today’s program. It is an ex- 
pression of the interest and concern we all 
have in our nation’s senior citizens.@ 


REPRESSION IN SOUTH KOREA 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the July 31 
issue of Newsweek magazine has a very 
interesting article, which I commend to 
my colleagues, on the imprisonment by 
South Korea of publisher Paik Nak 
Chung. Mr. Paik was educated at Brown 
University in Providence, R.I., and Har- 
vard University; and his sister, Dr. Soon 
Yung Lee, is a resident of my State of 
Rhode Island. Mr. Paik was convicted on 
May 19, 1978, for violating South Korea’s 
anti-Communist law and was sentenced 
to 1 year of hard labor followed by 1 
year of suspended civil rights. 

His crime? The publication of a 
scholarly compendium of reports on 
Communist China entitled: “A Dialogue 
with 800,000,000 People.” Mr. Paik and 
the editor of this book, Mr. Lee Yong Hui, 
were accused of “inciting” sympathy for 
Peking and “praising” the Chinese Com- 
munist revolution. Yet John Kenneth 
Galbraith, who was one of the contrib- 
utors to the book published by Mr. Paik 
termed the anthology as “completely 
benign.” 

Amnesty International has adopted 
Messrs. Paik and Lee as “prisoners of 
conscience,” and the State Department 
is monitoring the appeal by Paik and 
Lee of their convictions. The harsh 
treatment meted out by the South 
Korean Government in this case can 
only serve to cloud further United States- 
South Korean relations and to under- 
mine our security ties with South Korea, 
which have already come under attack 
because of other human rights viola- 
tions. 

It is my fervent hope that the South 
Korean Government will respond favor- 
ably to the Paik-Lee appeal and that our 
own State Department will make it emi- 
nently clear that the repression of free- 
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dom of expression can only weaken 
United States-South Korean defense ties 
that are supposed to protect the freedom 
of South Korea. 


Mr. President, I ask that the News- 
week article be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SOUTH Korea: BAD REVIEWS 

It is a thick compendium of 26 scholarly 
reports on Communist China, among whose 
authors are such respected names as France's 
Justice Minister Alain Peyrefitte and econo- 
mist John Kenneth Galbraith—who calls the 
anthology “completely benign.” But after 
“A Dialogue with 800,000,000 People” was 
published in South Korea last year, editor 
Lee Yong Hui and American-educated pub- 
lisher Paik Nak Chung were prosecuted and 
ing" sympathy for Peking and “praising the 
Chinese Communit revolution.” The con- 
victions have set off international protests— 
sentenced to terms of hard labor for “incit- 
and bolstered arguments that South Ko- 
rean dissidents deserve the same attention 
from the Carter Administration as Anatoly 
Shcharansky and other Soviet human-rights 
fighters. Says one of the book's contributors, 
Oxford scholar Neville Maxwell: “It seems to 
me that the Korean Government is being 
far more oppressive than even the Russian 
Government.” 

Remarkable: Amnesty International has 
adopted Paik and Lee as “prisoners of con- 
sclence”—its term for political prisoners— 
and the U.S. State Department signaled its 
own interest by assigning a human-rights 
officer to monitor last spring's trial in Seoul 
and a pending appeal. But some critics of 
U.S. policy in this area fear that less than 
full leverage will be applied by State. Con- 
gressional attempts to question former Ko- 
rean Ambassador Kim Dong Jo in connec- 
tion with the “Koreagate” influence-buying 
scandal won little support from the State 
Department, in part because ambassadors 
are immune from legal investigations in the 
country to which they are posted. And after 
dictatorial President Park Chung Hee won 
re-election this month, State praised his “re- 
markable development of the Korean so- 
ciety and economy.” 

The Paik case has aroused U.S. interest 
because of the publisher’s Ivy League cre- 
dentials—a bachelor’s degree from Brown 
University, a Ph.D. from Harvard—and be- 
cause the offending anthology includes a 
number of American authors. Galbraith’s 
“The Chinese Economy Which I Saw” was 
“a straightforward and I would say highly 
uncolored description,” its author says, writ- 
ten after Galbraith’s trip to China in 1972 
as president of the American Economics 
Association. “Four Pretty Maidens of Siam” 
was taken from a book by former New York 
Times man Harrison Salisbury. “Hell,” he 
scoffs, “that’s about some balet dancers.” 
The anthology also includes three articles 
about Chinese education by China expert 
Ross Terrill of Harvard. Says Terill: “Any 
sentence for publishing something the gov- 
ernment doesn’t agree with ... is a scandal.” 

State Department spokesmen stress that 
the sentences—a year for Paik, three for 
editor Lee—could have been harsher. “These 
people are receiving due process under their 
own law,” says one official. “The law is just 
arbitrary.” Galbraith, Terrill, Maxwell, and 
other contributors have joined a letter-writ- 
ing campaign on behalf of the two Koreans. 
On Capitol Hill, where the House already 
has voted to trim aid to Seoul because of the 
Koreagate impasse, several congressmen are 
also circulating a letter asking Jimmy Car- 
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ter to include South Korea among his hu- 
man-rights causes. “It’s a double standard 
to stress our belief in human rights in 
some countries while other countries are 
violating them,” says one House aide con- 
cerned with the Paik-Lee case. “It makes us 
look hyprocritical.” © 


FEDERAL EXPRESS CORP. OF 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, a story 
in this morning’s Washington Post de- 
scribes the phenomenal growth of the 
Federal Express Corp., of Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Through the imagination and leader- 
ship of Frederick W. Smith, Federal Ex- 
press has become one of the Nation's 
fastest growing businesses. Federal Ex- 
press was incorporated in 1971, but did 
not enjoy its first profitable month until 
July of 1975. During its last fiscal year, 
however, pretax earnings for Federal Ex- 
press rose to more than $20 million. 

I commend Fred Smith and the em- 
ployees of Federal Express for their re- 
markable success in recent years, and 
ask that the Post article be printed in 
today’s RECORD. 


The article follows: 
BEHIND THE Fast RISE BY FEDERAL EXPRESS 
(By Dan Dorfman) 


Quick now, what's the hottest stock issue 
of 1978? No, it’s not Resorts International 
(the first entry into Atlantic City gambling). 
Resorts has been public a long time. Give 
up? Its Federal Express Corporation, the 
Memphis-based explosively growing national 
air freight company whose orange, white, 
and purple delivery vans are becoming al- 
most as conspicuous in some metropolitan 
areas as the local taxi. The stock, which came 
out early in April at 24, skyrocketed to a re- 
cent record high of 4714 in the volatile over- 
the-counter market. What, you ask, is behind 
it all? 

For some insights, I recently went to hot, 
sticky Memphis (population: 775,000) to see 
the company's dynamic founder: 33-year-old 
Frederick W. Smith. A graying rich kid who 
made it on his own. Smith is a noteworthy 
example of the imaginative and aggressive 
entrepreneur who is still alive and throbbing 
in the South. 

About 12 years ago—when he was 21— 
Smith turned in his college thesis at Yale. 
Its premise: There’s no way airlines can 
compete effectively with either truckers or 
railroads in the transportation of bulk 
freight. However, after exhaustive research, 
Smith saw glowing potential—a booming 
business, in fact—in an airline service that 
could deliver overnight small (under 70 
pounds), high-priority packages. These prod- 
ucts would run the gamut from integral 
parts of computers and diagnostic equipment 
to human organs and legal briefs. His skepti- 
cal professor didn’t think such a business 
had a ghost of a chance, considering the air- 
line industry’s intense competition and 
heavy regulation. Nevertheless, he gave 
Smith a passing grade, but a mediocre one— 
aC. 

I had drinks with Smith at his new $275,- 
000 twelve-room home in the heart of Mem- 
phis, and he laughed about that college in- 
cident. Said Smith: “The professor didn’t 
understand how the goddam world 
worked .. . that America was spreading out 
technologically ... that the efficacy of our 
society is to be smarter, not to work harder. 
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This meant the creation of a host of new 
productivity-improving equipment with in- 
numerable complex parts ... And the need 
for early delivery of such items was becoming 
as urgent between Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
Lubbock, Texas, as it was between New York 
and Chicago...” 

A Vietnam veteran with more than 200 
combat missions and the son of a wealthy 
businessman who founded Dixie Greyhound 
Bus Lines, Smith didn’t haye an easy time 
getting Federal Express off the ground. There 
were times, in fact, Smith may have thought 
his professor was right. Federal Express, in- 
corporated in the summer of 1971 (Smith 
was 26 at the time), didn't begin its air 
freight service until April of 1973, in the 
previous year—while the mechanics of the 
business were being thrashed out—the com- 
pany ran chartered flights. 

It was agony the first few years. The first 
profitable month wasn't until July 1975, and 
there were major financing problems. In fact 
things got so bad in early 1973 that the 150 
employees on the job that year were asked 
not to cash their checks right away. Around 
the same time, Smith was in Chicago trying 
to raise capital. He didn’t get it. But later 
that year, the company managed to raise 
$24.5 million in venture capital, and these 
funds, plus another $31.5 million in bank 
loans, enabled the company to keep its head 
above water. 

As it turned out, Federal Express devel- 
oped into one of the biggest venture-capital 
deals ever, with investors anteing up $91 
million in the first three years for Smith's 
bold scheme. Surely there were days when 
some of them must have thought it a hare- 
brained scheme as Federal Express racked up 
wicked losses of $29 million in its first 26 
months. 


But that was yesterday, and the company’s 
growth since then has been meteoric. In 
April of 1973, the company, aside from its 
150 employees, had 10 aircraft, served 22 


cities, asd delivered 15 packages the first 
night. Today, there are 2,800 full-time em- 
ployees (4,200 all told). The fleet has since 
swelled to 69 aircraft (both owned and 
leased). The company delivers 35,000 pack- 
ages a day (at around $22 each) and sery- 
ices 130 major markets and 15,000 commu- 
nities. 

Accompanying this expansion, at least re- 
cently, has been rapid growth in both sales 
and earnings. For example, in its most recent 
fiscal year, ending last May 31, Federal Ex- 
press’s pretax earnings shot up to $20.6 mil- 
lion from $8.2 million a year earlier. On a 
per-share basis, reflecting the company's re- 
cent recapitalization and stock offering for 
the past year, earnings jumped to $3.53 a 
share from $1.01. And revenues ran up $160 
million from $109.2 million. 

Importantly, too, there has been a dra- 
matic improvement in the balance sheet. As 
of a year ago, equity capital had shrunk to 
$7.8 million in the fact of an awesome $52.5- 
million debt. Today, the company sports a 
$54 million net worth, and its total long- 
term debt has shrunk to roughly $33 million. 

It all adds up to a sharply rising stock 
price, and probably nobody is more delighted 
at the rise than Smith himself. He owns 
about 465,000 shares and warrants (plus ad- 
ditional shares in a family-owned company) 
that are worth about $24 million. When I 
mentioned this, he bristled: “Money doesn’t 
mean a dam thing to me.” he says, “I don’t 
need a lot of money, and I don’t spend a lot 
of money.” 

I’m not about to question Smith's disdain 
for money. But it’s worth noting that he was 
indicted in February 1975—though later ac- 
quitted in a jury trial—for allegedly obtain- 
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ing funds from a bank by using false 
documents. 

There’s no doubt that Federal Express’ 
future was considerably enhanced last No- 
vember when legislation was passed that 
allowed the company to increase the previous 
limit of 7,500 pounds of cargo per plane. 
That chopped delivery costs a hefty 30 per- 
cent. But that same legislation is also likely 
to heighten competition—perhaps dramat- 
ically—in an air freight market (namely 
small packages) that is already 23 per cent 
controlled by Federal Express. So where does 
the company go from here? 

The ever confident Smith told me that the 
market's strong growth potential (he esti- 
mates that 90 per cent of all freight is ac- 
tually small, express-type packages)— 
coupled with the company’s momentum, 
heavy promotional bombardment, drive and 
savvy—should permit Federal Express to con- 
tinue to turn in above-average growth and 
achieve a rising market share. He sees the 
prospects of broader market coverage domes- 
tically and expansion into European markets. 
And there may be a brand-new lucrative 
business—Federal Express, Smith tells me, is 
planning to petition the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to permit the company’s craft to get 
into the shorthaul passenger market during 
the day. At present, Federal Express delivers 
its packages to 88 airports in the wee hours 
of the morning. 

Looking ahead Smith figures fiscal 1979 
should produce another rise in earnings to 
about $4.35 to $4.50 a share on revenues of 
between $200 million and $220 million. “We 
could earn more, but the expense side of the 
ledger will run pretty rich this year,” he tells 
me. This is a reference to the heavy outlays 
the company will be pouring into new data, 
tele-communications, and operational sys- 
tems. Smith believes a reasonable projection 
for fiscal 1980 is an earnings performance of 
about $5 a share on revenues of $260 million 
to $270 million. 

Though Smith was born in Marks, Miss., 
he has spent most of his life in Memphis. 

“Memphis is a horrible place,” Smith told 
me. “There are serious structural problems 
when 30 percent of the people earn 70 per- 
cent of the income and 70 percent (primarily 
the blacks) get only 30 percent of the income. 
You have a massive underemployed black 
population, and it’s not because the jobs 
aren't there or the blacks don’t want to work. 
The real problem is that powerful interests in 
this city want the status quo maintained.” ẹ 


MEETING WITH MME. KANG 
TAI-SHA 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
July 21 I had the great pleasure of host- 
ing a lunch at the Senate in honor of 
Mme. Kang Tai-sha, Deputy Secretary- 
General of the Chinese People’s Insti- 
tute of Foreign Affairs, who is visiting 
the United States as a deputy leader of 
the Performing Arts Co. of the People’s 
Republic of China. We were joined by 
the Members of Congress for whom 
Mme. Kang had acted as such a gracious 
and tireless host during many visits to 
the People’s Republic of China. 

Also joining us were the leader of the 
Performing Arts Co., Mr. Chao Chi- 
yang, and other members of the com- 
pany; Ambassador Han Hsu and his 
staff from the PRC Liaison Office; and 
representatives of the two cosponsors 
of the lunch and of the company’s tour 
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in the United States, the National Com- 
mittee on United States-China Rela- 
tions and the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. 

Mr. President, my family and I had 
the privilege of Mme. Kang’s helpfulness 
and hospitality when we visited China in 
December and January of this past year. 
She contributed not only to our under- 
standing of China, but to our friendship 
for the Chinese people—and I know the 
same is true for her other guests and 
admirers from the Congress. And so I 
was pleased to reciprocate in this small 
way by holding this lunch with the other 
Members of Congress who have enjoyed 
her hospitality and wished to show their 
appreciation. 

I would also like to take this occasion 
to note the magnificent performances of 
the Performing Arts Co. in several parts 
of the country, including Wolf Trap in 
Washington. This has helped American 
understanding and appreciation of 
modern Chinese culture, and has given 
us all the opportunity to expand and 
strengthen the ties between our coun- 
tries. 


During the lunch in her honor Mme. 
Kang made some thoughtful remarks 
and a toast which are indicative of the 
growing, affirmative relations our coun- 
try enjoys with the People’s Republic of 
China. I strongly agree with her state- 
ment that “the Shanghai Communique 
is in conformity with the interests and 
common desire of our two peoples.” I 
request that her remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 


Mme. Kang’s remarks follow: 


Senator Kennedy, Mr. Rosen, Mrs. Her- 
man: Mr. Chao, our leader of the Perform- 
ing Arts Company asks me to say a few 
words on his behalf. 

In the name of the Performing Arts Com- 
pany of the People’s Republic of China, I 
wish to express our sincere thanks to our 
hospitable hosts Senator Kennedy, the Na- 
tional Committee on U.S.-China Relations 
and the Metropolitan Opera Association for 
inviting us to this gracious luncheon today, 
and extend our cordial greetings to all the 
American friends present. 

It is a great pleasure for our Company to 
be in Washington, the famous and beautiful 
capital city of the United States for a 
friendly performance tour. And personally I 
feel particularly gratified to have the oppor- 
tunity to visit with my old friends here. The 
other leading members of our Company also 
find it delightful to have made new friends 
since they came, 

Friends, on its current tour our Company 
has brought here not only the samples of 
China's performing arts, but also the Chinese 
people's and art workers’ good will for the 
American people. At the same time we would 
Jike to learn from the great American 
people. 

After three weeks’ performances and tour, 
we feel strongly that the American people 
cherish a profound and traditional friend- 
ship toward the Chinese people and that our 
two peoples have always been friendly to 
each other. This testifies to the fact that 
the Shanghai Communique is in conformity 
with the interests and common desire of our 
two peoples. The members of the Company 
would like to endeavor to further the friend- 
ship and cultural exchanges between our 
two peoples. We believe that the friends 
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present will join our efforts to carry out the 
principles and objectives laid down in the 
Shanghai Communique, and promote the 
continuous growth of the relations between 
China and the US. 

I also have the pleasure to tell our friends 
that an excellent situation has been brought 
about in China much more quickly than 
expected. Under the leadership of the Party’s 
central committee headed by Chairman Hua 
Kuo-feng, the people of all ethnic groups in 
our country, full of vigor and militancy, are 
working hard to accomplish the general 
task in the new period and striving to build 
China inte a modern, powerful socialist 
country by the end of this century. Of course, 
there are still difficulties on our way forward. 
But we have many favorable conditions as 
well. We are fully confident and determined 
to win the victory for another long march. 

May I propose a toast— 

To the continuous growth of the friend- 
ship and cultural exchange between our two 
people, 

To the health of Senator Kennedy, 

To the health of all the Senators and Con- 
gressmen and friends present.@ 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
VOTE—H.R. 10173 


@ Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, due 
to some longstanding commitments in 
Maine, I necessarily missed Monday’s 
vote on final passage of the Veterans’ and 
Survivors’ Pension Improvement Act 
(H.R. 10173). I did want to go on record, 
however, as being fully supportive of the 
bill, and commend the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee under the able leadership of 
Senator Cranston for their work on this 
bill, providing much needed reforms and 
a restructuring of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration pension programs.@ 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 12927 TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the two leaders or their desig- 
nees have been recognized under the 
standing order, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 12927, an act mak- 
ing appropriations for military construc- 
tion for the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1979, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 12934 ON TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, beginning at any time after 2 
p.m., the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H.R. 12934, an act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, and Commerce, the 
judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1979, 
and for other purposes, if the military 
construction appropriations bill has been 
completed at that time and, if not, that 
the State, Justice appropriation bill fol- 
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low the military construction bill tomor- 
row. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, it is my under- 
standing that it will commence at 2 
o'clock, assuming the military construc- 
tion bill has been finished? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the military con- 
struction appropriation bill is finished 
earlier, by noon, what happens? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. State, Justice 
could not begin in that event until 2 
o’clock. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
taken yesterday on passing S. 2090 be 
vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Hu- 
man Resources Committee be discharged 
from further consideration of H.R. 7577, 
the House-passed legislation reauthoriz- 
ing programs under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act; that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of H.R. 
7577; that H.R. 7577 be amended by 
striking all after the enacting clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof the text of S. 
2090, as amended; that the bill be ad- 
vanced to third reading, passed, and the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table; and that S. 2090 be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES— 
H.R. 7577 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments to H.R. 7577, request a 
conference with the House of Represent- 
atives thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Chair appointed Mr. WILLIAMs, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Javits, Mr. HATCH, and 
Mr. CHAFEE conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
make technical and clerical corrections 
in the engrossment of the Senate’s 
amendments to H.R. 7577. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GOLD AND SILVER LABELING 
AND ADVERTISING ACT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
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Order No. 962, S. 2782, that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc, the bill ad- 
vanced to third reading, passed, the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table 
and that excerpts be printed in the REC- 
orp in explanation thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 2782) to protect consumers 
from misrepresentative advertising of 
gold and silver jewelry, and for other 
purposes, had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation with amendments as 
follows: 


On page 2, line 2, strike “34 Stat. 260;"; 

On page 2, line 2, after “15 U.S.C. 294” in- 
sert “et seq.”; 

On page 2, strike line 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 
after “sterling silver” 
‘silver’ ”. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Gold and Silver 
Labeling and Advertising Act”. 


ADVERTISING RESTRICTION 


Sec. 2. The Act entitled “An Act forbidding 
the importation, exportation, or carriage in 
interstate commerce of falsely or spuriously 
stamped articles of merchandise made of 
gold or silver or their alloys, and for other 
purposes”, approved June 13, 1906 (U.S.C. 
294 et seq.) is amended— 

(a) ın the first section thereof by insert- 
ing immediately after “said article is encased 
or enclosed", the following: “, or in any ad- 
vertising, irrespective of the medium there- 
of,”; and 

(b) in section 2 thereof— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately before 
“In”; and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) No representation as to gold content 
shall be made unless the article or nart of 
the article represented as being made of gold 
is at least of 10 karat fineness.”. 

(c) In section 3 thereof by adding immedi- 
ately after “ ‘sterling silver’” the following: 
“or ‘silver’”’. 


The excerpt from the report ordered 
to be printed in the Record follows: 


PURPOSE 


S. 2782, the Gold Silver Labeling and Ad- 
vertising Act, amends the National Stamp- 
ing Act, a criminal statute which sets stand- 
ards for gold and silver quality representa- 
tions. S. 2782, as amended, would require 
that: (a) a manufactured article of mer- 
chandise of gold or goldware may not be des- 
ignated as “gold” unless it is of at least 10 
karats fineness; 


(b) A manufactured article of merchandise 
of silver, silverware, or silver goods may not 
be designated as “silver unless the silver 
content is mine hundred and twenty-five 
one-thousandths pure silver; 

(c) A manufactured article of “gold” or 
“silver” could not be advertised as “gold” or 
“silver” unless such article meets these 
minimum standards. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED 


The Congress consistently has been deter- 
mined to assure the integrity of the repre- 
sentations as to the quality of gold and silver 
manufactured products. In 1906, the Nation- 
al Stamping Act, a criminal statute, was en- 
acted in order to assure that representations 
as to the degree of fineness of gold and silver 


the following “or 
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articles of merchandise not be- misleading. 
Recently, the Congress strengthened this act 
by adding injunctive remedies against vio- 
lations of the act and in 1976 tightened 
standards in regard to gold. 

Since 1957, the Federal Trade Commission 
had provided further protection to the pub- 
lic through the adoption of Federal trade 
practice rules for the jewelry industry. These 
trade practice rules provide that only gold 
articles of 10 or more karats can be marked 
or described as “gold,” and that the term 
“silver” cannot be used to designate an item 
unless the item is at least nine hundred and 
twenty-five one-thousandths pure silver. 

These Federal trade practice rules are not 
binding rules of law but are voluntary in- 
dustry guidelines. A firm is not subject to 
liability merely on the ground that it vio- 
lated a trade practice rule. If the Federal 
Trade Commission wishes to eliminate such 
& deviation from the trade practice rules, it 
would have to institute an administrative 
proceeding leading to the issuance of a 
cease and desist order. 

In the midseventies a reexaminataion of 
these trade practice rules was instituted. 
This reassessment was in response to the 
rapidly ecalating price of gold which reached 
$200 an ounce after the fixed price of $35 
an ounce for gold was lifted. The Federal 
Trade Commission directed its Bureau of 
Consumer Protection to study the issue of 
minimum standards for gold and silver con- 
tent of jewelry in order to determine 
whether a system could be devised to in- 
form consumers of the disadvantages of low 
karat gold and silver, so that they might 
make an economic decision which balances 
decreased price against decreased quality. In 
furtherance of this investigation, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission published in the 
Federal Register proposed amendments to 
the trade practice rules for the jewelry in- 
dustry. In brief, these amendments would 
have allowed the word “gold” to be used to 
designate jewelry of less than 10 karats. 
However, these amendments would also have 
required that such an item carry a tag which 
listed its metal composition in order of 
predominance. This tag would also have 
had to carry the warning “gold alloys of less 
than ‘0 karats can be expected to tarnish 
and/or corrode.” Advertisement of gold 
jewelry of less than 10 karats would also 
have been required to contain such a warn- 
ing. 

In regard to silver jewelry, silverware, and 
Silver goods, the word “silver” would have 
been allowed to be used with articles of less 
than 0.925 pure silver But the term “silver” 
would have to be preceded by the correct 
designation of the actual silver content. 

The Federal Trade Commission received an 
outpouring of opposition to these proposed 
amendments from a majority of the jewelry 
industry and numerus consumers. The staff 
of the Federal Trade Commission has re- 
ported that 98.6 percent of the 1,226 com- 
ments were in total opposition. In summary, 
the major arguments of opponents of this 
standard were that such a disclosure system 
would, due to the public’s insufficient 
knowledge of the significance of the jewelry 
industry's rating system for gold and silver, 
be misleading, confusing, and difficult to 
enforce, Also, a number of comments argued 
that the disclosure tags themselves often 
might not reach the ultimate consumer. 

After analyzing these comments, the Bu- 
reau of Consumer Protection recommended 
that the Federal Trade Commission reject 
these amendments to the trade practice rules 
for the jewelry industry. Edward D. Stein- 
man, Acting Assistant Directcr of the Divi- 
sion of Marketing Abuses in the Bureau of 
Consumer Protection in the Federal Trade 
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Commission, testified at the Senate Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation Commit- 
tee hearings on May 10, 1978 that: 

“Substantial scientific evidence indicates 
that low karat gold alloys do not retain the 
characteristics of gold, such as tarnish and 
corrosion resistence * * * the evidence 
showed that the alloys below 10 karats tar- 
nished and corroded at a more significant 
rate than the higher karat alloys. Further- 
more, in many instances, tarnished and cor- 
roded jewelry would be difficult, if not im- 
possible to clean.” 

Mr. Steinman, in regard to articles con- 
taining less than 10 karats of gold, con- 
cluded: 

“It is inherently deceptive to name an ar- 
ticle gold with very little gold in it and 
which no longer has the characteristics as- 
sociated with gold.” 

The Federal Trade Commission accepted 
the recommendations of the Bureau of Con- 
sumer Protection and has decided to main- 
tain the trade practice rules requirements 
that a minimum floor be set in regard to 
when an article can be designated as “gold” 
or “silver.” 

In order to put current standards on a 
firmer, statutory basis and thereby provide 
even greater protection to the jewelry in- 
dustry and consumers, Senator Pell intro- 
duced S. 2782, the Gold and Silver Labeling 
and Advertising Act. S. 2782 in effect in- 
corporates into law the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's trade practice rules for the jewelry 
industry. Senator Pell stated in the Com- 
merce Committee hearings that: 

“I believe strongly that the question of 
minimum precious metal content should be 
decided by Congress and not left to the un- 
certainties and vagaries of future regulatory 
action.” 

S. 2782 was strongly supported by a sig- 
nificant segment of the jewelry industry, in- 
cluding the Manufacturing Jewelers and Sil- 
versmiths of America, a major jewelry orga- 
nization; the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America; and the Jewelry Vigilance Commit- 
tee, which represents approximately 1,688 
jewelry manufacturers in the United States. 
The Federal Trade Commission's Bureau of 
Consumer Protection also supported S. 2782, 
stating: 

“While the Bureau has urged the Commis- 
sion to reaffirm the minimum standards for 
precious metal content in jewelry, we also 
firmly support S. 2782 to amend the National 
Stamping Act. We simply believe that com- 
pliance would be better with the Federai 
criminal statute than with the voluntary 
agency guideline. Moreover, the enforcement 
of the criminal statute could be expected to 
be less costly than the Commission's enforce- 
ment of the voluntary rule.” 

S. 2782 as reported prohibits manufactured 
articles to be advertised as “gold” and/or “‘sil- 
ver” unless they meet or exceed the mini- 
mum standards required by this legislation. 
Recent Supreme Court rulings have held that 
commercial speech is afforded constitutional 
protection under the first amendment. The 
Supreme Court, however, recognized that the 
first amendment did not bar the regulation 
of deceptive or misleading commercial 
speech. The Federal Trade Commission's Bu- 
reau of Consumer Protection, as noted ear- 
lier, has argued that calling a product “gold” 
which contains less than 10 karats is inher- 
ently deceptive, as such products do not ex- 
hibit the expected noble metal qualities of 
significant corrosion and tarnish resistance. 
Comments received on the Federal Trade 
Commission's amendments to the jewelry 
guides strongly suggest that this problem 
cannot be cured by supplemental require- 
ments for additional information disclosure, 
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furthermore, this legislation would set mini- 
mum standards for gold and silver products. 
The U.S. Government has numerous laws and 
regulations which have developed standards 
for the characteristics of products in order 
to prevent deception of consumers with 
regard to the identity of such products. 
Clearly, the purpose of such requirements 
would be thoroughly undermined if these 
requirements did not apply to advertising. 
Also, the committee’s hearings pointed out 
that advertising has become an increasingly 
significant aspect of sales in the jewelry in- 
dustry. Frequently, jewelry now is sold di- 
rectly to the consumer through catalogs. 

The full committee considered S. 2782 on 
June 21, 1978. The committee amended this 
legislation to conform to the Federal Trade 
Commission's Federal trade practice rules for 
the jewelry industry in regard to silver. The 
legislation as introduced allowed a manu- 
factured article to be designated as "silver" 
if it contained nine hundred one thou- 
sandths pure silver. The committee raised 
tbis minimum standard to nine hundred 
and twenty-five one thousandths pure sil- 
ver. This amendment conforms the legis- 
lation to the general practice of the jewelry 
industry and received the endorsement of 
the Federal Trade Commission's Bureau of 
Consumer Protection. 

During the committee's consideration of 
S. 2782 it was emphasized that this legisla- 
tion affects such types of articles as gold 
and silver jewelry, gold and silverware, and 
silver goods and does not apply to mined 
gold and silver in its raw state or bullion 
or nonmanufactured gold or silver products, 
After careful review of the legislation, the 
committee ordered S. 2782, as amended, to 
be reported favorably without objection. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there will be no more rollcall votes to- 
day and the cloakrooms may advise Sen- 
ators accordingly. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
ON CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
APPROPRIATION BILLS ON FRI- 
DAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that following 
the State-Justice appropriation bill, the 
majority leader be authorized to call up 
on Friday the following appropriation 
bills: the second supplemental, the leg- 
islative branch appropriation bill, and 
the HUD appropriation bill, in that 
order. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, it is my under- 
standing there are time agreements on 
these three bills now, that it is the ma- 
jority leader’s intention that State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce will commence at 2 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon, and that he 
has the right to call up anytime com- 
mencing Friday morning these three bills 
in that order, subject to other matters 
that might come before the Senate in the 
majority leader’s decision. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Iam merely authorized to call up those 
three bills and I am merely authorized 
to call them up on Friday. 

Mr. STEVENS. Would the majority 
leader agree that as those bills reach 
third reading they would be set aside un- 
til Monday? If they are called up on Fri- 
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day could it be provided that on those 
three bills a short amount of time would 
be allowed for debate on Monday, with 
the vote on final passage on the supple- 
mental, legislative, and HUD appropria- 
tions on Monday afternoon? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I would re- 
spond in this fashion. I would be very 
agreeable to putting the votes on final 
passage of one or more, or even all of 
the three bills, over until Monday with 
the understanding that the votes would 
occur, however, on amendments to any 
of the bills on Friday, and that on Mon- 
day there would be no debate, the Sen- 
ate would simply go to votes on the bills. 

I would be agreeable to having a lim- 
itation on debate just prior to the final 
votes on Monday if such debate could 
En limited to, say, 10 minutes on each 

ill. 

Mr. STEVENS. That would be agree- 
able, 10 minutes on each side, and there 
would be no objection raised to votes on 
amendments which would be in order, 
and second reading, already under the 
time agreement. 

Once we reach third reading, we would 
put these bills aside until Monday and 
prior to the vote there would be 10 min- 
utes on each side, if the managers of 
the bill wished to use it. If not, there 
would be votes back to back on the three 
appropriations bills at a time to be 
chosen on Monday afternoon. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I think that 
would be agreeable with me, if the Sen- 
ator will allow me just a moment to col- 
lect my thoughts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the majority leader be author- 
ized to proceed in accordance with the 
discussion that has just been held on the 
record between the distinguished acting 
Republican leader and the majority 
leader. 

(Mr. SPARKMAN assumed the Chair.) 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, on the second 
supplemental, I am not sure. I did not 
get the discussion with any great pre- 
cision. 

I am curious about the second sup- 
plemental. Is there a time agreement on 


‘that? 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I do not be- 
lieve there is a time agreement on the 
second supplemental yet. 

There is on HUD and the legislative 
bill. 

Am I correct, may I ask the Chair? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I would like at this 
time to voice an objection, a continuing 
objection, for a time agreement on that. 
I am sure we can work it out. The second 
part of it, of course. I have an amend- 
ment on which I want to be sure, if I 
possibly can, the germaneness rule will 
not apply. 

I think it is a significant amendment 
that nobody would object to considering 
during consideration of that bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Sen- 
ator allow me to get an agreement, in 
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the event I can work out a time agree- 
ment, otherwise with the understanding 
his amendments would be in order? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. And would he 
at some point inform me as to the nature 
of his amendment so that in getting the 
agreement I can inform others if there 
are questions? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I do not mind telling 
the Senator that the amendment I am 
talking about deals with whether or not 
we will appropriate money for a flu im- 
munization program this fall. 

It was debated in the committee yes- 
terday afternoon. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

If I can get an agreement that would 
allow the Senator—well, of course, on 
appropriation bills, on amendments not 
germane, points of order will lie against 
the appropriation bills. 

We could waive that by getting unani- 
mous consent the Senator’s amendment 
be allowed. 

Mr. BUMPERS. The amendment might 
be germane. I think it is a questionable 
matter. That is the only reason I raised 
that. 

But, in any event, I think we can prob- 
ably work that out. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Otherwise, a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If I see an op- 
portunity to work out a unanimous- 
consent agreement, I will touch base 
with the distinguished Senator on it, 
keeping his amendment in mind. 

(Mr. BUMPERS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, contin- 
uing the dialog, it is my understanding 
that there is a possibility, however, of an 
agreement on the second supplemental. 

I inquire what the majority leader’s 
intentions would be if there is no agree- 
ment on the second supplemental. He is 
authorized now to call up that first and 
then legislative and then HUD. As I un- 
derstand it, our understanding is contin- 
gent upon some sort of time agreement 
on the second supplemental. I would pre- 
fer not to have that, if possible. If we do 
not get a time agreement on the second 
supplemental, we can proceed with the 
legislative and then with HUD on Friday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If we do not 
get an agreement on the second supple- 
mental, I would hope we could proceed 
with one or both of the others. But the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that handles the legislative ap- 
propriation bill does not want to proceed 
with that bill until the supplemental ap- 
propriation has been disposed of. There- 
fore, I would hesitate to say that I would 
move with the legislative prior to the 
supplemental. 

Mr. STEVENS. The understanding is 
that the majority leader is authorized to 
call up, commencing Friday, the second 
supplemental, then the legislative appro- 
priations bill, then HUD, subject to the 
understanding we have just had: The 
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votes on amendments will take place ac- 
cording to time agreements as they are 
entered into for those three bills. The 
final vote, after the bill reaches third 
reading, will take place after a short de- 
bate, if the managers of the bill wish it, 
to be limited to 10 minutes to each side, 
at a time to be designated later Monday 
afternoon. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. I would 
not want to lay down that agreement ex- 
cept in this fashion: That the majority 
leader be authorized to proceed along 
those lines, and precisely along those 
lines. I am just asking that the majority 
leader be authorized. 

Mr. STEVENS. I understand. I am 
sure the majority leader understands 
that I am trying to work out an arrange- 
ment so that Senators who have appear- 
ances scheduled for the weekend can be 
assured that they can leave on Friday 
afternoon and come back on Monday. We 
are working around a Saturday session, 
if possible. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska is trying 
to do that. 

Let me make clear what I am attempt- 
ing to say. I want the majority leader to 
be authorized to call up those bills and 
be authorized to put that time agreement 
into effect. 

The reason I say that is because of a 
possible contingency that might arise 
in the event a conference report is called 
up on Friday, in which case I would not 
want any more time on Monday to be 
taken than the 20 minutes on each of 
all the bills to which the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska has alluded. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the majority 
leader. 

I would not want the record to be in- 
terpreted that I entered into a consent 
agreement whereby the majority leader 
could call those up on Saturday. That 
is what I am saying. We are talking 
about Friday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is absolutely correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bumpers). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

MODIFICATION OF ORDER ON CERTAIN 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
allowing the majority leader to call up 
the three appropriation bills, the sup- 
plemental, legislative, and HUD at any 
time on Friday be modified as follows: 

At any time beginning with Friday 
but with the understanding that it not be 
Saturday. 

Mr. STEVENS. Or Sunday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the agreement is so modified. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair and I thank the acting Repub- 
lican leader. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if the 
majority leader will indulge me for one 
further aspect of the vote on the bills, 
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is that if they are called up on Friday 
and if they go over to Monday for third 
reading, final vote on the first one would 
not commence before 3 p.m. on Monday? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

NO VOTES ON PASSAGE OF CERTAIN APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILLS BEFORE 3 P.M. MONDAY 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that if rollcall 
votes occur on final passage of any one 
or more of the following bills, the sup- 
plemental appropriation, legislative ap- 
propriation, and HUD appropriation, 
and if such votes are laid over until Mon- 
day such votes not begin prior to the hour 
of 3 p.m. on Monday, it being understood 
that this order applies only to final votes 
on any one or more of those three appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
does paragraph 3 of rule XII have to be 
waived for this order? Is it specific 
enough that it does not require the waiv- 
ing of that paragraph? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will have to indulge the Chair a 
moment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It has to do 
with final votes on bills. It states they 
cannot occur before 3 p.m. on Monday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only if 
the order specifies that the votes occur on 
a certain day. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It would spec- 
ify that they would occur on Monday. 

Mr. STEVENS. Not to occur before 
3 p.m. on Monday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Not occur be- 
fore 3 p.m. on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In which 
case paragraph 3 of rule XII need not be 
waived. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10:45 
A.M. TOMORROW AND TO PRO- 
CEED TO CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 12927 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until 10:45 a.m. tomorrow 
and that at 11 a.m. the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the military con- 
struction appropriation bill with only 
such time as there is intervening be- 
tween the completion of the prayer and 
the hour of 11 a.m. being allotted to the 
two leaders equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
will not object to that. We are coming in 
45 minutes later. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
following the two leaders on tomorrow, 
the Senate will take up the military 
construction bill by an order. That is an 
appropriation bill on which there is an 
agreement. Following the adoption of 
that bill, or if the work is not completed 
thereon prior to 2 p.m., the Senate will 
take up the State-Justice bill. 
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If, however, in the alternative, action 
has been completed on the military con- 
struction bill prior to 2 p.m., the Senate 
will have to find some other work to do 
until 2 p.m. At 2 p.m., in that event, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of the State-Justice appropriation bill, 
on which there is a time agreement. 

So there will be rollcall votes tomorrow. 
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RECESS UNTIL 10:45 TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10:45 a.m. tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 5:46 
p.m. the Senate recessed until tomorrow, 
Thursday, August 3, 1978, at 10:45 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


The House met at 10 o’clock a.m. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Be of good courage and He shall 
strengthen your heart, all ye that hope 
in the Lord.—Psalms 31: 24. 

Our Heavenly Father, whose thoughts 
are better than our thoughts and whose 
ways are higher than our ways, help us 
to keep our minds open to Thee and our 
hearts receptive to Thy Spirit that we 
may lead our people in good and true 
ways this day. 

Deliver us from too much attention to 
minor matters and not enough attention 
to the major concerns which are the im- 
perative needs of our country. Instead 
of constant divisions among us may there 
be a greater sense of unity, instead of an 
emphasis on what separates us let there 
be more emphasis upon what unites us, 
instead of a difference of mind let there 
be greater agreement in heart. In spirit 
make us one as Americans who seek to 
make America a greater Nation in her 
service to the world. To this end guide 
us and help us to walk in Thy ways for 
the good of all. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Chirdon, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
Joint Resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On July 28, 1978: 

H.J. Res. 613. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the first Sunday of Sep- 
tember after Labor Day in 1978 as “National 
Grandparents Day"; 

H.R. 3489. An act to amend section 216(b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to entitle 


the Delegates in Congress from the District 
of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin Islands 
to make nominations to the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4270. An act to designate the Federal 
building and United States courthouse in 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico, the “Federico Degetau 
Federal Building”; and 

H.R. 12637. An act to amend the North 
Pacific Fisheries Act of 1954. 

On July 31, 1978: 

H.J. Res. 1024, Joint resolution making ur- 
gent supplemental appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service, and for 
other purposes for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1978 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 10173. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to improve the pension 
programs for veterans, and survivors of veter- 
ans, of the Mexican border period, World 
War I, World War II, the Korean conflict, 
and the Vietnam era, and for other purposes. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FUNDS FOR FURTHER EX- 
PENSES OF AD HOC ENERGY COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, submitted a 
privileged report (Rept. No. 95-1409) on 
the resolution (H. Res. 1237) to provide 
funds for the further expenses of in- 
vestigations and studies by the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Energy, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO SIT TOMOR- 
ROW, AUGUST 3, 1978, DURING THE 
5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may sit tomorrow during 
the session of the House under the 5- 
minute rule. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


TAX CUT BILL IS “FAT CAT DISH” 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the tax cut 
bill is touted as mildly tilting toward the 
rich. It is in every respect a fat cat dish! 

Under the tax cut bill, families of four 
in the following income levels receive the 
following cuts: 


Tax cut 


Income per year 


$12, 500 $105 
15, 000 77 
17, 500 115 
20, 090 146 
25, 900 232 
30, 000 304 


Since the tax cuts will be paid for 
through additional Treasury borrowing 
of more than $18 billion, it must be ex- 
pected that such increased deficit bor- 
rowing will bring about an increase in 
inflation. Every 1-percent increase in 
inflation costs an average family $300. 

A 1-percent inflationary increase or 
$300 per family means that the average 
family will pay $300 in inflation for $115 
of tax cut. 

Sixty-nine million taxpayers will be 
money ahead if this tax cut is defeated. 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE BOARD—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Science and Technology: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I am pleased to submit to the Con- 
gress the Tenth Annual Report of the 
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National Science Board, entitled Basic 
Research in the Mission Agencies: 
Agency Perspectives on the Conduct and 
Support of Basic Research. This report 
is part of a continuing series in the 
Board’s examination of key aspects of 
the status of American science. 

It is now generally accepted that 
science and technology contribute in 
significant ways to our international 
trade balance, to productivity and eco- 
nomic growth, and to the solution of 
many of our social challenges. Perhaps 
less widely perceived is the fact that 
basic research is the foundation upon 
which many of our Nation's technological 
achievements have been built. 

This report provides detailed evidence 
that basic research supported by Federal 
agencies not only contributes to 
America’s scientific and technological 
advances, but also plays an active role 
in helping the Government meet our Na- 
tion’s needs. Since taking office, I have 
encouraged the agencies to identify cur- 
rent or potential problems facing the 
Federal Government, in which basic or 
long-term research could help these 
agencies meet their responsibilities or 
provide a better basis for decisionmak- 
ing. As a result of this review process, my 
fiscal year 1979 budget proposed in- 
creased levels of funding for basic re- 
search—support that I believe is essen- 
tial for the discoveries and technological 
innovations fundamental to both our 
economic well-being and our national 
security. The National Science Board’s 
report illustrates well the relationship 
between basic and applied research, and 
I believe that the report will be useful 
to the Congress in completing its work 
on the R. & D. proposals before it. 

In addition to addressing these funda- 
mental issues the report should be help- 
ful to the Congress and others concerned 
with setting priorities for future feder- 
ally supported research and development, 
and in making our spending in this area 
more effective. 

JIMMY CARTER. 

Tue Warre House, August 2, 1978. 


FOREIGN AID AUTHORIZATIONS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1979 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12514) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
and the Arms Export Control Act to au- 
thorize international security assistance 
programs for fiscal year 1979, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) . 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Califor- 
nia. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on 


the ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 


quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 


not present. 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 


sent Members. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 372, nays 7, 


not voting 53, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 


Anderson, Ul. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aucoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boiand 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 


[Roll No: 630] 
YEAS—372 


Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okia. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Fiorio 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
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Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Coico. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
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Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Tucker 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Wilson, C. H. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydiler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 

Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 

Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 


Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr, 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stange-and 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 


NAYS—7 


McDonald 
Pattison 
Quayle 


NOT VOTING—53 


Dingell Markey 
Dodd Mathis 
Evans, Colo. Mitchell, Md. 
Fiowers Neal 

Ford, Mich. 
Fraser 
Garcia 
Harrington 
Heckler 
Iretand 
Jenkins 
Kasten 
Krueger 

Le Fante 
Lundine 
McCloskey 


Collins, Tex. 
Jenrette 
Lloyd, Calif. 


Wilson, Bob 


Andrews, N.C. 
Beilenson 
Boggs 
Bonker 
Breaux 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Chisholm 
C.ausen, 

Don H. 
Cochran 
Collins, fil. 
Conyers 


Quie 
Seiberling 
Spellman 

St Germain 
Steiger 
Teague 
Tsongas 
Vander Jagt 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Tex. 
Crane McDade Young, Alaska 
Dent Maguire Young, Tex. 


Mr. AMBRO changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. RONCALIO changed his vote from 
“present” to “yea.” 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 12514, with 
Mr. Fuqua in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Tuesday, August 1, 1978, the 
Clerk had read through line 14, page 19, 
of the bill. 

Are there any amendments to section 
20? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
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of the bill be considered as read, printed 
in the Recorp, and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STARK 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STARK: Page 19, 


immediately after line 14, insert the follow- 
ing new section 21: 
TERMINATION OF DELIVERIES OF DEFENSE 
ARTICLES TO CHILE 

Sec. 21. Section 406(a)(2) of the Inter- 
national Security Assistance and Arms Ex- 
port Control Act of 1976 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “After the date of enactment of 
the International Security Assistance Act of 
1978, no deliveries of defense articles or serv- 
ices may be made to Chile pursuant to any 
sale made before the date of enactment of 
this section.”. 

Redesignate existing section 21 of the bill 
as section 22 and correct any cross references 
thereto. 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, in the last 
Congress, we enacted a law which stated 
that no military security supporting as- 
sistance and no military education train- 
ing may be furnished under the Foreign 
Assistance Act to Chile and no credits 
with respect to Chile and no deliveries of 
any such assistance, credits, or guaran- 
tees would be made to Chile on or after 
the date of the enactment of the law, 
June 30, 1976. 

Mr. Chairman, it was by a fortuitous 
discovery made by some longshoremen 
in the Port of Oakland that we found, in 
June of this year, that arms were still 
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being shipped to Chile despite our under- 
standing that under the 1976 law, we 
had cut off aid to this repressive govern- 
ment. 


It turned out that there was a loop- 
hole in existing law which allowed arms 
in the “pipeline” to be shipped. Since 
1976 we have shipped some $80 million 
worth of arms. That is almost half of all 
the arms shipped to Chile since the pro- 
gram began in the 1950’s. There still re- 
main some $24 million worth of “pipe- 
line” orders for future deliveries to Chile. 


Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
cease delivery of this equipment. This 
equipment includes revolvers and ammu- 
nition, handgrenades and equipment 
that can be used to further directly re- 
press the people of Chile. Indeed, in- 
cluded is equipment which could be fur- 
ther used perhaps by Chilean agents to 
come into this country and murder resi- 
dents of this country, as suggested by 
the indictments brought yesterday 
against three Chileans for their involve- 
ment in the murder bombing of Mr. Le- 
telier and Ronni Moffitt, almost 2 years 
ago. Although the question of pipeline 
shipments to Chile is now under review, 
the administration is unwilling to assure 
Congress that shipment of even those 
items which could be directly used to re- 
press the rights of Chilean citizens will 
be withheld pending some improvement 
in the human rights situation in Chile. 
I am submitting a complete listing of 
these pipeline items for the RECORD. 

Yesterday, the U.S. Department of 
Justice indicted three Chileans for their 
involvement in the bombing murder of 
former Chilean Ambassador Orlando 
Letelier. The indicted include the former 
director of Chile’s secret police, DINA, a 
man who functioned until very recently 
as a key aide and political intimate of 
General Pinochet. Also indicted is DINA’s 
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former director of operations, an officer 
in the Chilean Army who is charged with 
conveying the murder order to opera- 
tives in the United States. Finally, the 
indictments name a DINA agent who 
even now is a member of the Chilean 
armed forces. 


I think there is no question that Chile 
ranks as one of ‘ne most repressive, in- 
humane governments in the world today. 
I think there is no question that the 
spirit of U.S. law calls for the cessation 
of shipments of military arms to Chile. 
There is no question that some $80 mil- 
lion of arms have been delivered since 
the law was enacted. I submit they have 
been delivered in contravention to the 
spirit of the law of the U.S. Government. 


This amendment merely closes that 
loophole through which the United 
States has delivered “pipeline items” to 
a country which I do not think under 
any circumstances we would like to sup- 
port with military assistance at this 
point. I think we must stop the shipment 
of arms and deliver a clear message that 
we do not want to supply arms to a na- 
tion that sends agents into this country 
to murder people protected by our laws. 
Further, the message of this amendment 
is that we will not send military equip- 
ment to those countries who jail citizens 
for political reasons, who murder and 
torture their own citizens, in contraven- 
tion of the internationally accepted 
standards of human rights. 


I submit that the situation in Chile 
can not sustain even cautious hope for 
progress away from General Pinochet's 
brutally repressive regime. In light of 
this, there is no reason to allow the ship- 
ment of $24 million more in arms and 
military equipment to Chile. I urge you to 
act in the spirit of our avowed human 
rights policy and the 1976 arms cutoff 
by supporting this amendment. 


Description 


Support equipment 

Automotive equipment 
Maintenance equipment 
Maintenance repair parts and tools 
rds maps and publications.. 


A personnel carrier and equipment. 
Artillery tool sets 

Automotive supplies and equipment 
105-mm cartridges. 

Fire control equipment 

106-mm recoilless rifles and parts 

3.5-in rockets, 66-mm rockets and 106-mm cartridges. 
Ammo components. 

Aircraft spare parts.. 

Ammo components.. 

Tech assistance 

‘aii spare parts.. 


£ “do 
4-3? aircraft (16), spares, and assistance. _ 
T-378 trainer 


Letter of offer 
acceptance 
date 


Dollar value of 
deliveries as of— 


May 20, 1978 June 30, 1976 


Dollar value 
delivered 
in period 


Undelivered 
balance as of 
May 31, 1978 


Feb. 6, 1970 
.- June 16, 1971 
.- Aug. 23, 1974 
-- Jan. 17,1974 
.. June 7, 1974 
-- June 9, 1975 


ZZ June 11, 1973 
.. Dec i 1974 


-- July 95, 1974 
-- Mar. 10, 1974 
K June 22, 1976 


do. 
-- July 17,1973 
Z. Nov. 29, 1974 
~. June 22, 19/6 
mee 1973 


195, 917 195, 539 


26 
11, 895, 820 
40, 348 


4, 059, 776 
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Dollar value of 
deliveries as of— 


May 30,1978 June 30, 1976 


Letter of offer 
acceptance 
Description date 


Dollar value 
delivered 
in period 


Undelivered 
balance as of 
May 31, 1978 


F-5E aircraft, (18), spares, and asst 15, te 


Training 


Ammo components ‘ 
Arie er over 5 in. 


Training aids and publications 
Technical assistance 
S spare parts. 
Shi ay t 
ip spare parts. 
i 


Aircraft spare part: : 
Automotive support equipment... 
General supplies 

bet spare parts. 


. 31, 1974 


63, 089, 710 53, 352, 368 3, 801, 962 
2, 420 1 166 


234, 776 
16, 676 


27, 865, 819 


17, 610 


107, 315, 121 79, 449, 302 24, 817, 827 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, as the 
gentleman from California has advised 
us, would prohibit delivery of defense 
articles or services in the pipeline for 
Chile. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
because I think this amendment is ill- 
timed. It would be counterproductive 
because the human rights situation in 
Chile is now improved over what it was 
last year according to the United Na- 
tions, the International Red Cross, and 
other respected observers. This amend- 
ment would also suggest to other pur- 
chasers of U.S. defense articles that we 
are not a reliable supplier. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
Stark) is correct in saying that we 
passed section 406 of Public Law 94-329 
wherein we suspended any shipments of 
military goods or services. What the gen- 
tleman does not make clear, however, is 
that Congress also clearly expressed in 
section 40@ the intention that deliveries 
under presently existing FMS con- 
tracts with Chile were not to be prohib- 
ited by that section. It was drafted in 
such a way as to make that intent clear. 
Thus, the pipeline question does not rep- 
resent a loophole, as the gentleman from 
California has stated. It is not a loop- 
hole in section 406 but rather reflects the 
considered desire of the Congress not to 
interfere in existing contractual obli- 
gations toward Chile. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, we would be 
making a bad precedent if we adopted 
the gentleman’s amendment. To prohibit 
deliveries at this time would present 
potential serious problems of meeting 
termination costs. Finally, as I said 
earlier, it would certainly cause other 
nations to wonder whether we are, in- 
deed, a reliable supplier. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 


Mr. STARK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
that the contract for these arms runs 
from the U.S. Government to Chile. Our 
Government is under separate contracts 
with the suppliers. If my amendment 
carried, it would be our Government who 
is stopping the shipment to Chile. The 
U.S. Government could still continue to 
purchase the arms from the manufac- 
turers and sell them to other people. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. There is a question 
about that, Mr. Chairman, and in order 
not to cause any problems, I think we 
should defeat this amendment. As I have 
stated, it is ill-timed, and it is contrary 
to the intent of Congress when we passed 
the amendment in 1976. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further for one addi- 
tional question? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I will yield. 

Mr. STARK. The gentleman men- 
tioned in his eloquent remarks that this 
would be interfering with the contracts 
that exist. Does the gentleman consider 
sending three foreign agents into our 
country to murder a_ distinguished 
Chilean and an American citizen inter- 
ference with the rights of our Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Of course, they are. 
But Chile has pursued that matter, the 
gentleman well knows, and the State De- 
partment has been firm in trying to re- 
solve this. 

The very paper the gentleman holds 
indicates the Chilean Government has 
arrested the men who have been indicted. 
This amendment might cause problems 
even in the indictment process. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge this 
amendment be resoundingly defeated. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Stark amendment to halt 
further pipeline shipments of military 
arms and equipment to Chile. I am 
pleased to be a bipartisan cosponsor of 


this amendment, along with my Demo- 
cratic colleagues, Mr. STARK, Mr. HARKIN, 
and Mr. MILLER of California. 

In response to human rights violations 
in Chile under the junta headed by Pres- 
ident Augusto Pinochet, Congress voted 
in 1976 to halt military arms sales to that 
country. The prohibition did not apply 
to sales already agreed to which were “in 
the pipeline” for delivery to Chile. 

Through the efforts of my colleague 
from California (Mr. Stark) it has been 
revealed that the total amount of mili- 
tary equipment in the pipeline shipped 
to Chile since the embargo went into 
effect on June 30, 1976, is $79.5 million. 
As of May 31, 1978, $24.8 million worth 
of arms remain in the pipeline for de- 
livery to the regime in Chile. 

The purpose of the amendment we are 
offering is to prohibit the delivery of 
the $24.8 million remaining in arms, sup- 
plies, and other military equipment. To 
permit a loophole of this kind to exist is 
to make a mockery of the action Con- 
gress took in 1976 to place an arms 
embargo on Chile. 

The rule of the military government 
in Chile has come to be a worldwide 
symbol of repression and violations of 
human rights. Scenes of the stadium 
turned into a detention camp and 
soldiers herding away dissidents to 
unknown fates remain vivid in the con- 
science of humanity. 


Since the junta came to power, inter- 
national organizations have documented 
the torture and execution of political 
prisoners, the “disappearance” of oppo- 
nents of the regime, and the suppression 
of all dissent. Last year, Amnesty Inter- 
national released information about 
secret detention camps in Chile in an 
effort to prod the military government 
to account for the more than 1,500 per- 
sons who have “disappeared” after being 
arrested by the regime. The Govern- 
ment of Chile has yet to account for 
these missing individuals. 
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It is clear that a khaki curtain has 
fallen on Chile since September 1973. 
It is also becoming clear that the curtain 
is unlikely to be lifted in the near future. 

In recent weeks there were reports 
that relatively more moderate elements 
within the Chilean military might be 
able to restrain some of the authoritar- 
ian activities of the present government. 
However, it now appears that General 
Pinochet has succeeded in consolidating 
power and removing opposition. He is 
expected to be able to implement con- 
stitutional revisions designed to keep 
him in power beyond the expiration of 
his present term. 

Continuation of the regime means 
perpetuation of the climate of fear and 
terror of the past 5 years. While the 
most blatant and widespread brutali- 
ties have diminished as the number of 
dissidents has diminished, there is no 
question that abuses continue. On this 
point I call my colleagues’ attention to 
the following statement about the situa- 
tion in Chile which appeared in an ar- 
ticle in the New York Times of July 30: 

A report released recently by the Inter- 
american Commission on Human Rights at 
the Organization of American States said 
that while the number of complaints had 
declined, “inhuman practices have not been 
totally abolished.” It also noted that in a 
group of 327 arrests last year, 14 of the de- 
tained persons had “disappeared.” 


Given these circumstances, it is un- 
conscionable that the United States con- 
tinue to supply the Chilean military with 
$24.8 million in arms and equipment. 

While the Pinochet regime may not 
long endure, the memory of U.S. military 
support for the junta is bound to linger 
in the minds of Chileans who have 
struggled to regain their freedom and to 
restore democratic rule to Chile. 

One of the frustrations of our reac- 
tion to the Soviet Union’s treatment of 
dissidents is the difficulty in being able 
to bring direct pressure on the Soviets in 
response to their violations of human 
rights. In the case of Chile, we have the 
opportunity to exert such pressure by 
completely cutting off our contribution 
to the iifeblood of any military govern- 
ment—military arms and parts. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of the amendment we are offering and to 
remove the “Made in U.S.A.” label from 
the instruments of repression in the ar- 
senal of the regime in Chile. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 


to strike the requisite number of words. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I hope that we do not get 
into a discussion and a big argument 
here about one government versus an- 
other. It seems that a lot of my col- 
leagues from time to time want to drag 
up the Allende government and which 
government clearly represents the peo- 
ple. That is not the intention of the 
gentleman from California. 

The issue is this: Does this body have 
a capacity to respond to barbaric action? 
We have made statements in this body. 
We have taken action with regard to 
Uganda and this Member has been in 
support of this; in regard to Cambodia, 
this Member has been in support of this; 
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and in regard to the Soviet Union and 
the barbaric action there, and this Mem- 
ber has been in support of those, as have 
many of my colleagues. 

I supported the cutoff of exports of 
computers to the Soviet Union because 
of the trials. The same thing is at stake 
here. Do we have the capacity to still 
be outraged in this body by barbaric ac- 
tion? That is the issue that the gentle- 
man from California raises. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations, this amend- 
ment is not ill-timed. It is perfectly 
timed. We can see the headlines this 
morning in the paper. It is important for 
this House to make a statement. 

In terms of being a reliable supplier, 
of course, we are a reliable supplier; but 
does reliability mean we will supply arms 
no matter what? 

When are we going to take a hard 
look at a foreign policy which has as 
its cornerstone that arms represent 
goodness; that arms represent security; 
that arms represent progress; that arms 
represent ability? That was reflected in 
our vote here yesterday. I believe it has 
been reflected in other votes in the past 
months and years. We have to start 
moving away from that. 

Mr. Chairman, this vote represents a 
very small step but an important step 
away from that policy. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment because I think it is a very 
important statement by this Govern- 
ment. 

We made an effort—and we were suc- 
cessful in that effort—in forbidding the 
export of arms to Chile. But we also have 
what we call “pipeline sales.” We have 
found out that it is an endless pipeline 
which continues to supply arms, not for 
defensive purposes, but arms that are 
clearly meant for purposes of internal 
security. 

When two of my colleagues from this 
House and I visited Chile during our first 
term, we were constantly told by the 
Chilean Government and by our Am- 
bassador that Chile had the best internal 
security in South America. Let me tell 
the Members that must be true, because 
as we walked around Santiago, we were 
never out of sight of somebody with a 
burp gun or with a machine gun pa- 
trolling the streets. 


We are now told that we must commit 
these pipelines sales because we must be 
a reliable partner, a reliable supplier. Let 
us talk about who is our reliable partner 
and our reliable purchaser. Let us talk 
about the Chilean Government. 

I strongly believe this is a govern- 
ment that made a decision to come into 
this Nation’s Capital and to murder a 
U.S. citizen and kill a former member of 
their government. And they did it by 
bombing him in this city. Yesterdayethe 
indictments were handed out. We have 
asked for these people to be returned to 
this country for trial. That government 
is our partner. 
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I knew Orlando Letelier, and I knew 
Ronni Moffitt. That day when they were 
blown up was a very sad day for this 
country. We talk about terrorism in 
Italy, and we talk about terrorism in 
other parts of the world. Well, it hap- 
pened right here that day, in this capital 
city. When I walked through those 
streets arm in arm with this man’s 
widow and the husband of Ronni Moffitt, 
we knew what terrorism was about. 

That is our partner at the other end 
of this pipeline. That is the partner 
that we are told we must be reliable 
toward. 

I met and talked with General Leigh, 
who, let me tell the Members, was in my 
mind no liberal voice of the junta. Now, 
apparently, he has now started speaking 
out against the repressiveness and 
against the taking away of thousands of 
citizens in the night, and he was thrown 
out of the Junta. 

And that is what has happened. 

When they told us the prison to which 
citizens were allegedly taken did not 
exist, my colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa, Tom Harkin, found the prison and 
went there and witnessed it. 

They told us that it was not true that 
thousands of people disappeared. But we 
had affidavits from many, many people 
telling us that in fact friends and rela- 
tives had disappeared in the night. And 
that practice continues. 

At the request of the U.S. Department 
of Justice, the former head of the se- 
cret police in Chile has been indicted, 
for murdering an American citizen, and 
their former Ambassador to the United 
States, in this city. And yet we are asked 
today to be a reliable partner of that 
government. We are asked today to keep 
our commitment. 

I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not think we ought to be doing that in 
this Congress, not when acts of terror- 
ism are carried out as a matter of official 
government policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. MILLER) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER of 
California was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think we ought to be doing 
this, not when acts of terrorism are 
carried out as official government policy 
in the streets of our Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Chairman, I have great respect 
for the Chilean people. During the time 
we spent there we talked with literally 
thousands of those people—people who 
were in the former government, people 
who were in the existing government, 
economists, labor leaders, dock workers, 
farmers. We spent almost all of our time 
interviewing these people. 

This is one of the most repressive gov- 
ernments in the world. This is a govern- 
ment that has clearly made internal se- 
curity their priority at the expense of 
basic human and civil rights. They will 
tell you—and our ambassador at that 
time told us—to go to the marketplace, 
and watch the people walk in the streets. 
They didn’t tell you that, after we had a 
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meeting with one of the leading consti- 
tutional lawyers in that country, to do 
nothing more than to explain to us the 
Constitution of Chile, not after we left 
the country, they sent him, without no- 
tice, to France without his family. 

“That’s our partner. Let’s be reliable.” 
Well, I suggest there is a matter of in- 
consistency, as already has been pointed 
out by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Chairman, we have cut off com- 
puter sales, we have called back visiting 
missions because we are upset with the 
trials in the Soviet Union. 

I suggest that we ought to be very up- 
set when we read in this morning’s paper 
what many of us said 2 years ago: 
that this government, the Chilean Gov- 
ernment, was directly involved in those 
acts of terrorism that took two lives. We 
ought to be awfully upset that now our 
committee is asking us to be a reliable 
trading partner to a bunch of bandits, 
to a bunch of murderers and a bunch of 
thieves in another country and that we 
are somehow supposed to support them 
in the name of the reliability and com- 
mitment of the United States. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment 
has great merit. I would like to ask the 
author of the amendment a question. 

As I read the amendment, no deliveries 
of defense articles or services may be 
made to Chile pursuant to any sale made 
before the date of enactment of this 
section. 

Do I then understand correctly that 
this means that if, for example, a neigh- 
boring country should suddenly get 
enormous shipments of arms from some- 
where else, the President would have 
the power to send shipments of arms to 
Chile? 

Mr. STARK. If the gentlewoman will 
yield, no, that is not my understanding. 
The reason this was written in this man- 
ner is to say that any sale today—— 

Mrs. FENWICK. It is cutting off the 
pipeline. 

Mr. STARK. Yes. 

Mrs. FENWICK. But what I am ask- 
ing is, as I understand the Presidents 
power under the present law, if he still 
has the power of waiver, if in his opinion 
it is necessary in the interest of the 
United States, to do something different 
with any new shipments? That power 
under the present law is not imperiled 
under this amendment? 

Mr. STARK. That is correct. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATRON, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. Chairman, while I commend and 
join the gentleman, in his humanitarian 
concern for the people of Chile, I must 
urge my colleagues to reject his amend- 
ment. 

The transactions which his amend- 
ment addresses are a matter of contrac- 
tual obligation. This question was fully 
aired during committee and House de- 
bate on the International Security As- 
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sistance and Arms Export Control Act of 
1976. 

It was decided at that time, that de- 
livery of contracted goods and services 
would be permitted. We have banned 
future military aid to Chile. But if we 
now extend that ban to the pipeline 
items, we will unnecessarily limit the 
flexibility with which the President can 
conduct our relations with Chile. By ex- 
tending the ban to pipeline items, the 
amendment would practically eliminate 
any leverage we may still have to achieve 
the human rights objectives which have 
moved the gentleman, to offer this 
measure. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote “no” on the Stark 
amendment. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATRON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MOFFETT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman less than 
24 hours ago made a very passionate 
statement, and I think a very convincing 
statement, about the Cyprus situation. 

I thought it was most compelling. The 
gentleman will recall that I asked him 
to yield, and he was kind enough to yield 
to me on that issue. The gentleman knows 
that almost exactly the same arguments 
that the gentleman has just made against 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California were used by the admin- 
istration and the proponents of lifting 
the embargo on Turkey. 

Number one, I cite the discussion of 
flexibility, that somehow we are going to 
limit the President's flexibility, which the 
gentleman just mentioned. Second, we 
are going to eliminate any leverage the 
President might have on human rights. 
This is precisely the kind of argument 
used. The gentleman knows that he re- 
jected that out of hand, as I did. 

I was astonished—the gentleman from 
Iowa and I sat next to each other—I was 
astonished to see the gentleman making 
the same argument because of the im- 
passioned statement he made yesterday. 
I would say that exactly the same prin- 
ciple is involved. Are we going to turn 
our backs on barbaric governments, are 
we going to respect governments which 
take barbaric action on human rights? 

Mr. YATRON. In answer to the gentle- 
man, we are not turning our backs on the 
human rights situation in Chile. As a 
matter of fact, the White House advises 
that adoption of this amendment would 
stymie any plans that they have to get 
the Chileans to relax with respect to 
human rights. We would like to give 
them a little bit more time to encourage 
the Government of Chile to restore full 
guarantees of human rights to their 
people. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATRON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, would 
the chairman of the Inter-American 
Affairs Subcommittee, Mr. Yatron, not 
agree that our greatest concern is to en- 
hance human rights for the people of 
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Chile? We therefore ask this question: 
Will this amendment enhance human 
rights in Chile? Will the gentleman not 
agree that the answer will undoubtedly 
be no. If this amendment passes we must 
also ask the question: Will the United 
States have a continuing influence in 
Chile? Will our influence in Chile be en- 
hanced with this amendment? And again 
the answer is no. 

The gentleman has stated that we are 
concerned about the contracts that have 
been made, and we will be breaking these 
contracts; our word would be broken; 
that surely would not be in our national 
interest. Certainly, the gentleman will 
agree that the question must be asked: 
if we do not supply these materials and 
services, will Chile get them from some 
other source? The answer is yes. 

As I stated earlier, this amendment is 
ill-timed, is unproductive, and should be 
voted down. Will the gentleman agree 
with that. 

Mr. YATRON. I agree with the distin- 
guished chairman, and I want to assure 
the gentleman from Connecticut that my 
motive is only to make sure that human 
rights are enforced in Chile. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATRON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Yesterday, I and 204 other Members 
voted against the lifting of the embargo, 
and there were very many compelling ar- 
guments for that position. There is an 
attempt to make a comparison today in 
this situation, and in some measure there 
is a comparison except for one very crit- 
ical difference. I would like to ask the 
gentleman one question, or perhaps two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Bracer and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. YATRON was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Is it the gentleman’s 
position and the position of the com- 
mittee that the Government of Chile is 
improving the human rights situation? 

Mr. YATRON. That is our opinion. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Is it the gentleman's 
position that the Government of Turkey 
has not done anything to improve the 
human rights situation in Cyprus? 

Mr. YATRON. Well, they have made 
some efforts, but perhaps the effort has 
not been as strong as it should be. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Would the gentleman’s 
position change if the Government of 
Turkey did as much as the Government 
of Chile in relation to human rights? 

Mr. YATRON. My position would 
change, right. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. YATRON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Could the gentleman 
cite for us the various areas of improve- 
ment General Pinochet has made in 
Chile in human rights? 

I am not trying to put the gentleman 
on the spot, but I think it is important 
that we do not make a record that is 
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in any way inaccurate. How does Gen- 
eral Larios’ leaving the Junta affect that? 
Is th..t an improvement? 

Mr. YATRON. As I told the gentleman 
before, the intent of the subcommittee 
and my intent is that we want to give the 
administration an opportunity to en- 
courage Chile to have human rights in 
that country. 

Mr. MOFFETT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STARK 
yielded his time to Mr. HARKIN). 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry my time is restricted. 

I cannot believe what I have heard 
down here. We have talked about con- 
tractual obligations. That contract was 
abrogated by Chile when they sent their 
people up here to murder in cold blood 
a resident of this country and a citizen 
of this country 2 years ago. That con- 
tract has been broken. 


In the past we have sent to the nation 
of Chile $161 million in arms; $79 mil- 
lion of that has gone in the last 2 years 
during the most repressive times in 
Chile’s history, during the time when the 
investigation was going on into the slay- 
ing of Orlando Letelier and Ronnie 
Moffitt. 


What we are saying now is because of 
the action that country took not only in 
regard to the human rights of its own 
citizens but also in regard to the rights 
of U.S. citizens, murdering one in cold 
blood, that we ought to stop „his pipe- 
line. Two years ago when that bomb went 
off, we had no idea that the trail would 
lead right to the doorstep of Generai 
Pinochet, but it has led there, to the 
head of the DINA, their secret police We 
have now asked for extradition of those 
Chileans who have keen indicted by this 
Government. 

For us now to say we are going to con- 
tinue to ship arms to this country, when 
it will not even turn over those people 
so they can be tried in our courts for a 
murder that took place in this country, 
is to completely turn our backs on every- 
thing we have ever said about human 
rights. 


Tell me, when has Turkey ever sent 
someone to this country to murder a citi- 
zen of this country? Never that we know 
of. And yet we took our action yesterday, 
and I voted with the people to keep the 
embargo on, I voted against lifting the 
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embargo against Turkey, but the very 
same people who supported the embargo 
there turn around and say, yes, we can 
continue to ship arms to the Govern- 
ment of Chile. 

What are we shipping to Chile? We 
are shipping $3.4 million for 106-milli- 
meter recoilless rifles and parts; we are 
shipping $3.3 million for 3.5-inch rock- 
ets, 66-millimeter rockets, and 106-milli- 
meter cartridges; and $60,000 of gre- 
nades; and $169,217 of artillery projec- 
tiles over 5 inches. This is the kind of 
thing that is left in the pipeline. 

If we can cut off the pipeline for Ar- 
gentina, why can we not cut off the pipe- 
line to Chile? 

Let us make the Chilean Government 
turn over to this Government those Chil- 
eans that have been indicted so that they 
can stand trial in this country, so that 
the rest of the world knows that we are 
not going to stand idly by and let ter- 
rorism take place uninhibited in this 
country and let those guilty go free. Fol- 
lowing is a table showing the amount of 
arms we have shipped and how much, as 
of May 31, 1978, is left in the pipeline. 
The table shows we are talking about 
$24.8 million left in the pipeline. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DELLUMs). 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS 
yielded the balance of his time to Mr. 
HARKIN). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
JOHN L. Burton). 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman in the well, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. JOHN L. 
Burton yielded the balance of his time to 
Mr. HARKIN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN). 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlemen for yielding their time. 

We have heard that this is the wrong 
amendment at the wrong time. I suggest 
just the opposite is true. A recent article 
in Newsweek magazine, dated August 7, 
talked about a crack in the junta. I would 
like to read from that— 

The break in the junta touched off specu- 
lation that Pinochet's tight grip on Chile's 
affairs may be loosening, and that he could 
be in danger of being ousted himself... . 
He has rallied popular support by portraying 
Peru, Bolivia and Argentina as foreign ad- 
venturers seeking to seize Chilean territory, 
and he has made himself something of a 
symbol of Chilean nationalism. 
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Do members know what he is going to 
use this pipeline of arms for? He is going 
to use it to exacerbate that condition 
and to make people think that Peru, 
Bolivia, and Argentina are going to move 
and seize the territory of Chile and in 
doing that he will seize more power and 
keep himself in power in Chile. 

Further from this article: 

Still, some U.S. diplomats suspect that 
Pinochet’s fellow army generals may be about 
to conclude that his methods have become 
too costly, and they doubt that he will last 
until next year. 


Now is the time to send the signal 
straight to the Chilean people and to 
those military people in that government 
who are moderates, who understand what 
it means for the military to be involved 
in a democratic form of government and 
not a repressive form of government un- 
der the dictatorship of General Pinochet. 

Now is the time to send that message 
so that they will put General Pinochet 
out of power and return Chile to a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman for yielding and to 
congratulate the gentleman for his con- 
sistent position on human rights. I would 
add that each country presents a differ- 
ent situation, because of the varying cir- 
cumstances in each instance, but the 
gentleman has made a very salient point 
which I believe would impact most fav- 
orably on the total process and total con- 
science of the Chilean Government in 
their efforts to improve the human rights 
auestion in Chile. If they allow those in- 
dividuals indicted for the murder of the 
ambassador to be tried in the United 
States. I think that is a point that should 
be emphasized. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Bracc1). I suggest 
to the gentleman, and I have also stood 
with the gentleman in the past on hu- 
man rights, and I know his strong sup- 
port for human rights, that if we do 
not adopt this amendment and we go 
ahead and continue with these “pipe- 
line” shipments to Chile, this will send 
a wrong message to the people of Chile 
and will enhance General Pinochet’s 
position when at this time we should 
be trying to communicate to the people 
of Chile to assert themselves and. for 
the moderates on the military junta to 
assert themselves so as to try to return 
the country to a democratic form of goy- 
ernment, The time is right now and we 
should adopt this amendment. 

I include a tabulation of the FMS 
deliveries to Chile: 


Description 


Support equipment 

Automotive equipment. 
Maintenance equipment 
Maintenance repair parts and tools 


Hooks; Maps and publications. on EE E a ea ib ses awe nines sce st dees 


Letter of offer 
acceptance 
date 


Feb. 6, 1970 
-- June 16, 1971 
.. Aug. 23, 1974 
-. Jan. 17,1974 
-- June 7, 1974 


Dollar value of 
deliveries as of— 


May 30, 1978 June 30, 1976 


Undelivered 
baiance as of 
May 30, 1978 


Dollar value 
delivered 
in period 


195, 917 195, 539 


293, 125 
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Case Description 


August 2, 1978 


Letter of offer 
acceptance 
date 


Dollar value of 
deliveries as of— 


May 30. 1978 June 30, 1976 


Dollar value 
delivered 
in period 


Undelivered 
balance as of 
May 30, 1978 


Armored personnel carrier and snemasar 
Artillery tool sets. E 
Automotive supplies and equipment 
105-mm cartridges_- 
Fire control equipment. 
106-mm recoiless rifles and parts 

3.5 in rockets, 66-mm rockets and 106-mm cartridges 
Ammo hominy | a ede 

Aircraft spare parts.. = 

Ammo components. 

Tech assistance 

ies sai parts. 


-37 
He 37 aircraft (18), spares, and assistan 
F-SE aircraft, (18), spares, and asst 
owes 


“do 
Ammo components. 
Torpedoes 
Ammo components 
Artillery projectiles over 5 in 
Torpedoes 
Ctgs 105 mm, 15 mm, 37-75 mm and other.. 
Grenades, emmo components 
Ship spare parts 
Ammo spares... 
SE spare parts... 
nance equipment. 
Ammo components 
Training aids and pub'ications. 
Technical assistance 
Ship spare parts... 
Trainin, 


Miscellaneous amm 
Aircraft spare parts_. 
Automotive support equ 
General supplies 
Aircraft spare parts.. 


Total 
Total delivered June "o; 1976 to June 1, 1978.. 
Total delivered to Chile ever 


June 9,1975 
Aug. 7,195 
- Aug. 10, 1972 
- Jan. 12, 1973 
. June 11, 1973 
- Dec, 18, 1974 


` July E 1974 
Mar. 10, 1974 
June 2. 1976 


gg 
. July 17,1973 


-- Nov. 19, 1974 
> June 22, 1976 
š m v 2 1973 


. 31, 1974 
15, 1974 


11, 676, 124 
426, 532 


"9,737, 342 
1,320 


336, 557 
564, 405 


234, 776 


17,610 16, 676 


107,315,121 27,865,819 79,449,302 1! a 817, 829 
00, 000 


1 Outstanding pipeline balance. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
HYDE). 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
have to bear in mind that everything is 
relevant and we should not look at Chile 
in a vacuum and confine our outrage at 
abuses of human rights only to Chile. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, Chile is 
cooperating in the investigation of the 
assassinations that occurred. They have 
deported Townley to our country and 
that is where we are getting the infor- 
mation necessary for the indictments. 

I would also remind the Members that 
Costa Rica, a great friend of this coun- 
try, did not do such a thing in the case 
of Mr. Vesco. 

Keep that in mind. 

And when we talk about political as- 
sassinations go through the rest of the 
list of such activties and also find out 
what our CIA was doing in that respect 
with reference to Castro and Patrice 
Lumumba, and the list can go on and 
on so let us not attempt to cloak our- 


selves in the white mantle of purity 
when we are pointing the finger at Chile. 

Let me say that Chile recently had 
a free election. I was there 3 days 
after it occurred—I hear some of the 
Members murmuring, just let me say 
that it was a pretty good election com- 
pared to Chicago standards, but not so 
good compared to Iowa standards, and 
I well recognize that. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it was an election 
and they did have a chance to vote no 
if they did not like the government. It 
was a secret ballot. 

I also talked to the people, not to 
thousands, of course, but to quite a few 
people down there. 

Let me also tell you that in Chile you 
can get a copy of Time magazine and 
the Miami Herald Tribune. Just try to 
find one of those in Hungary, where we 
recently returned the Crown of St. 
Stephen, the symbol of legitimacy, to a 
Communist dictatorship. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HYDE. No, I cannot yield. 

Mr. WEISS. I did not think the gentle- 
man would. 

Mr. HYDE. I cannot yield, because I 
do not have that much time. If I did 
have the time I would be glad to talk to 
the gentleman all day long. 

Let me further say that I saw a por- 
tion of the 40,000 Soviet troops in that 
country, occupying Hungary right now. 
We are all for human rights, but I de- 
plore the double standard in applying our 
standards to the rest of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI’ to close debate. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, in this 
debate we have heard that Chile is not 
providing the human rights which we 
would desire. That may be true; but I 
must point out, Mr. Chairman, that both 
the United Nations and the International 
Red Cross have reported that the human 
rights situation in Chile has improved 
over what it was the year before. If we 
want further improvement, let us not put 
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impediments in the way of that improve- 
ment by adopting this particular amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the question was raised 
about the murder of the former Chilian 
Ambassador, Letelier. We have indicted 
those suspected of that murder; and the 
indication is that the Chilian Govern- 
ment would further cooperate with the 
United States in that respect. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, I sub- 
mit, would cause problems in this legal 
matter as well as problems with respect 
to our relations with and our influence in 
Chile. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be resoundingly defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Stark). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Stark) there 
were—ayes 18, noes 40. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 146, noes 260, 
not voting 26, as follows: 


[Roll No. 631] 
AYES—146 


Fenwick 
Florio 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gore 

Green 
Guyer 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Long, Md. 
Lundine 
McCioskey 
McCormack 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Markey 
Marks 
Mazzoli 
Metcalfe 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 


NOES—260 


Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beurd, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boggs 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Tl. 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Caputo 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 


Moffett 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murphy, Pa. 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, Michae! 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pressler 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Solarz 
\St Germain 


Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 


Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wirth 

wolff 

Yates 


Evans, Ind. Young, Mo. 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andrews, N.C. 


Bolling 
Bowen 
Breckinridge 


Broomfield 
Brown, Mich 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 


Burgener 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Ciausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conahe 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danieison 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 


Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Go.dwater 
Gonzalez 
Good.ing 
Gradison 
Grass.iey 
Gudger 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 


Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lioyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marienee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Meeds 
Meyner 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers, John 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
O’Brien 
Obey 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
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Poage 
Preyer 

Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rina‘do 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rostenkowski 


Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Simon 

Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Tribie 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Zabiocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—26 


Ashley 
Barnard 
Breaux 
Burke, Mass. 
Cochran 
Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 
Dent 
Flowers 


Ford, Mich. 
Jenkins 
Kasten 

Le Fante 
McDade 
Maguire 
Mathis 
Quie 

Sikes 


Symms 
Teague 
Tsongas 
Ullman 
Volkmer 
Whalen 
Wiggins 
Young, Tex. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Tsongas for, with Mr. Burke of Mas- 
sachusetts against. 
Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Breaux against. 


Mrs. Collins of Illinois for, with Mr. Le 


Fante against. 


Messrs. MURPHY of Pennsylvania, 
MINETA, LEDERER, MICHAEL O. 
MYERS. and BLANCHARD changed 
their vote from “no” to “aye.” 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON and Mr. WATKINS 
changed their vote from “eye” to “no.” 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARKIN: Page 
19, immediately after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing new section 21: 

Termination of Deliveries of Defense Ar- 
ticles to Chile 

Sec. 21. Section 406(a)(2) of the Inter- 
national Security Assistance and Arms Ex- 
port Control Act of 1976 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: 

“After the date of enactment of the In- 
ternational Security Assistance Act of 1978, 
no deliveries of defense articles or services 
may be made to Chile pursuant to any sale 
made before the date of enactment of this 
section. until the Government of Chile has 
turned over to U.S. custody those Chileans 
indicted for the murder of Orlando Letelier 
and Ronni Moffitt. 

Redesignate existing section 21 of the bill 
as section 22 and correct any cross refer- 
ences thereto. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I do not believe 
that any vote has been taken in this 
Chamber in the 34% years that I have been 
here that has saddened me more than the 
vote that was just taken. I do not question 
any Member's motive, and I do not ques- 
tion any Member’s vote that was just 
taken. I only make it as a matter of state- 
ment from my own heart, that it is the 
most disheartening vote I have ever seen 
cast on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives since I have been here. 

Two years ago—2 years ago almost to 
this month—a very good friend, a beau- 
tiful young girl in her early twenties, was 
blown to bits in a car here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. I did not know Orlando Lete- 
lier; to the best of my knowledge I never 
met him. But I do know his widow, Isabel, 
and I did know Ronni Moffitt, and I know 
her husband, Mike Moffitt. I know how 
her young life was ended by that bomb 
blast 2 years ago. 

I congratulate our Government, our 
State Department, and our FBI for what 
they have done to uncover the evidence 
in this case, to follow the trail where it 
led, and finally yesterday, as is outlined 
in the headline in the Washington Post 
this morning, to indict those responsible 
for that horrible murder. 

Imagine, if you can, a young woman 
sitting in a car, with her husband in the 
back seat, and he watches as his wife and 
friend are blown apart by a bomb. We are 
only asking for justice. The State Depart- 
ment has done its job; the FBI has done 
its job, and now it is up to us to do our 
job. 

All I have said in this amendment is 
that the pipeline shipments that go to 
Chile, the $24 million in guns and am- 
munition and hand grenades and recoil- 
less rifles, be stopped until the Chilean 
Government turns over to this Govern- 
ment those Chileans who were indicted 
in this horrible murder. We have a 
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treaty with Chile going all the way back 
to the turn of this century under which 
terms of the treaty either the United 
States or Chile, if any of our citizens are 
indicted for murder or for assassination, 
that government has to turn over to the 
other government those persons so in- 
dicted. 

We have the Chilean Government 
right now holding these people, holding 
these people in custody. All I am saying 
in my amendment is, let us hold up the 
pipeline shipments of arms and guns 
and ammunition until they abide by the 
terms of that treaty—a legitimate treaty, 
ratified by both countries years and years 
ago—and turn over to our Government, 
to end this final phase of the investiga- 
tion, those three Chileans who were re- 
sponsible for issuing the orders, laying 
out the plans, hiring the assassins, to put 
an end to the life of a U.S. citizen, a 
young woman, and to end the life of a 
U.S. resident, Orlando Letelier, here on 
the streets of Washington 2 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for his amendment. 
I also, as I have stated before, commend 
him for his consistency on human rights. 

I did not vote with the gentleman on 
the preceding vote, because I believed the 
committee’s report and our colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
YaTron), when he stated there was an 
improvement in the human rights condi- 
tions in Chile. However, this amendment 
is somewhat different, and I think all 
governments being in good faith, should 
return those indicted in our courts for a 
crime committed in our Nation. This I 
believe is a reasonable request and would 
be a clear indication of good faith on 
the part of the Chilean Government. 

I urge support of this amendment and 
I congratulate the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. HYDE) . 

Mr. HYDE, Mr. Chairman; does: the 
gentleman have any information that the 
Chilean Government is going to disre- 
gard its obligation under this treaty? 

Mr. HARKIN, We do not know. Yes, if 
they follow the same course as they have 
in the past, first they denied the people 
existed, and then they denied the people 
were involved in it, and they have denied 
all along they had anything to do with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Harkin) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. Hype, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HARKIN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HYDE. May I ask the gentleman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, the 
signs of cooperation and the actions of 
cooperation from the Chilean Govern- 
ment are there, including the deporta- 
tion of Townley. who has been testifying 
before the grand jury in providing this 
information; the incarceration of those 
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people—are not those signs of coopera- 
tion? And if we think they are, does the 
gentleman not think this effort to coerce 
their adhering to a treaty might be 
counterproductive? 

Mr. HARKIN. No; I do not. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I know the gentleman from 
Illinois is concerned with all human 
rights and he has a good record on that 
issue. But I do not believe so, because it 
is my personal opinion that if Pinochet 
had any idea that the release of Townley 
would have led to what it has led to, I do 
not think Townley ever would have got- 
ten out of Chile. 

Mr. HYDE. I submit we ought to give 
them a chance to live up to the treaty 
before we put a coercive provision in 
here. Anticipatory sanctions are de- 
meaning and counterproductive. 

Mr. HARKIN. All I have said is they 
should live up to the treaty, and if they 
do they get the materiel that is in the 
pipeline. Tha‘ is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I do not insist on my 
pceint of order, to save time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the substantive part of this amend- 
ment is identical to the amendment in- 
troduced earlier by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. STARK). The committee 
has voiced its opinion and I urge and ex- 
pect the same fate for this amendment. 

It deserves the same fate as the Stark 
amendment because it is identical to that 
amendment with the addition of one 
condition: Until the Government of 
Chile has turned over to the U.S. custody 
of those Chileans indicted for the mur- 
der of Orlando Letelier and Ronnie 
Moffitt. 

We have no evidence the Chilean Gov- 
ernment will not comply with the extra- 
dition treaty we have with that country. 
There is no reason to presume that the 
Chilean Government will not cooperate. 
As I said earlier during the debate on 
the Stark amendment, his amendment 
would be counterproductive, I submit the 
same condition would occur here. If we 
want Chilean cooperation we should re- 
ject this amendment. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to ask the Chair, since the 
gentleman from Wisconsin reserved a 
point of order, and the gentleman from 
Maryland who was also on his feet did 
not reserve a point of order because he 
thought the gentleman from Wisconsin 
was going to make a point of order, 
whether or not it would be in order for 
the gentleman from Maryland to make 
a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fuqua). The 
Chair had recognized the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) for 5 
minutes, so the point of order could not 
be made at this time. 
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Mr. BAUMAN. Can the gentleman 
from Wisconsin still make his point of 
order at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, he cannot, 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr, LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
when the last gentleman was in the well 
speaking for the amendment he said that 
had the Chilean Government known 
what Mr. Townley was going to say when 
he came to the United States, they would 
not have allowed him to come. I do not 
know if that is so. Perhaps an investiga- 
tion would show that, but, it would seem 
to me that if that is true, that they did 
not know what he was going to say, that 
that would indicate that there was not 
the kind of complicity going on that is 
associated in the press with the Chilean 
Government. 

That, will have to be determined in the 
hearings. 

I think this amendment, like the last 
one, should be defeated. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that we have had sufficient time to con- 
sider this amendment in view of the pre- 
vious amendment, and I believe that we 
have had a sufficiently long debate on 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment close 
in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ZABLOCKI) there 
were—ayes 49, noes 38. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 171, noes 228, 
not voting 33, as follows: 


[Roll No. 632] 
AYES—171 


Carter Flynt 
Cederberg Forsythe 
Chappell Fountain 
Cleveland Frenzel 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Cotter 

Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 

Delaney 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo, 
Evans, Ga, 
Fary 

Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Flippo 

Flood 

Florio 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Baldus 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 


Hannaford 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 


Treland 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
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Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd, Calif. 
Lioyd, Tenn. 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Myers, John 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 


Obey 
Patten 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ni. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AucCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blouin 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif, 
Brown, Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Caputo 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 


Patterson 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Santini 
Sawyer 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 


NOES—228 


Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla, 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Foley 
Ford,Tenn. 
Fowler 
Gammage 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gore 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Holland 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Leach 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
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Solarz 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steers 
Stratton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Traxler 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Waggonner 
Waish 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif, 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, Michael 
Neal 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pickle 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Rangel 
Regula 
Richmond 


Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Simon 
Skelton 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stark 


Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker Yatron 
Wampler Young, Fla. 
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Ford, Mich. Rodino 
Fraser Sisk 
Goodling Smith, Iowa 
Jenkins Symms 
Kasten Teague 

Le Fante Tsongas 
Leggett Tucker 
McCloskey Udall 
McDade Whalen 
Maguire Young, Tex, 


Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wydler 
Yates 


Steiger 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 


Ashley 
Breaux 
Rurke, Mass. 
Clausen, 

Don H, 
Cochran 
Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 
Dent 
Dingell 
Duncan, Oreg. Mathis 
Flowers Quie 

Messrs. METCALFE, BLOUIN, BING- 
HAM, THOMPSON, and DIGGS changed 
their vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. MILFORD changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the motion was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked for this record 
vote not in any way to encumber the 
business of the House, but I thought it 
was incredibly important that some of us 
have an opportunity to counter a very 
important but mistaken comment that 
has been made on this floor and a very 
mistaken perception that seems to pre- 
vail here. The perception is that this par- 
ticular amendment is exactly the same 
as the amendment that was offered be- 
fore. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

This is what we refer to as the “Chi- 
lean version of the Kim Dong Jo amend- 
ment,” 

I am sure the Members recall on sev- 
eral occasions, by an overwhelming vote 
of this House, we voted to cut off food 
to South Korea until they cooperated 
with the U.S. Government. Why did we 
vote to cut off aid to Korea? Because 
the possibility remained that allegations 
with respect to the Members who are 
participants in this body could have been 
the result of that testimony, and ob- 
viously, since this is an election year, 
none of us wanted to be on the wrong 
side of an investigation, and we all 
wanted to present ourselves to the Amer- 
ican people as very clean people. There- 
fore, we were prepared to cut off food to 
South Korea until they cooperated with 
the investigation. 

Now, what do we have here? We have 
an American citizen and a Chilean Na- 
tional who were bombed and killed in 
this country, at Dupont Circle in Wash- 
ington, D.C.—bombed and killed by a ter- 
rorist act in this city, the Capital of the 
United States. 

My question is this: What would cause 
us to vote to cut off aid to South Korea? 
It was to force that government to coop- 
erate with us in order to cleanse our 
own souls so we could say to our voters 
that we did not take any money from the 
Koreans. 

Why is there any difference between 
that vote and this vote? Is this substan- 
tively different? Two people are dead as 
a result of a terrorist act. 
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I would admonish my colleagues who 
voted on the other side of the issue the 
last time to consider very carefully the 
fact that this vote is not the same vote. 

What do the Members say in com- 
municating with their constituents if 
they vote against this amendment? That 
we are prepared to bring people from 
Korea to testify and see to it that we are 
cleared, but that we can turn our backs 
on murder and terrorism in this coun- 
try and in this city? I find that absolutely 
incredible. 

So, yes, I asked for a record vote that 
took 15 minutes of our precious time, but 
I did it because it is critically important 
for me to say to the Members that this 
is not the same vote. To those Members 
who do not wish to be hypocrites I would 
suggest that the 300 and some odd Mem- 
bers who voted to say to the Korean Gov- 
ernment that “you must comply with our 
investigation” should consider this vote 
very carefully. Why should we protect 
terrorists, murderers, and bombers of our 
own citizens? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Members to 
think very carefully before they vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
I would like to associate myself with his 
remarks. 

The gentleman has stated the point. 
This is a different amendment, as the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. BIAGGI) 
so eloquently stated. He told us that he 
opposed the first amendment but sup- 
ports this amendment because it is dif- 
ferent. 

I do not think it is an unreasonable 
burden on anyone for us to say, “If you 
want the benefit of our arms, you ought 
to cooperate with our law enforcement 
personnel on a matter of the murder of 
a U.S. citizen.” 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague for his remarks 

To simply summarize, let me say this: 
We cut off food and aid to South Korea, 
and we made a statement to the South 
Korean Government that “you must co- 
operate with an investigation dealing 
with the Members of the House and the 
Members of the Senate.” 

My question is this: Why can we not 
vote to cut off these pipeline funds for 
arms until such time as the Chilean 
Government cooperates with us on 
charges of murder and terrorism? 

I would suggest to my colleagues that 
this is a very substantially different vote, 
and I would suggest that all of my col- 
leagues overwhelmingly vote on the side 
of justice and equity and against terror- 
ism and murder and all of the things 
that we purport to oppose that is evil 
in this country and in the world. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DORNAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, I agree with the senti- 
ments the gentleman expresses. I de- 
parted from what appeared to be the 
conservative approach on the preceding 
vote, and I did vote to send a message 
loudly and clearly to Chile that, destroy- 
ing lives in our country is absolutely 
intolerable. 

I have made a personal resolution to be 
consistent with my approach to hu- 
man rights across the board and not to 
look for rationalizations that let violent 
and terror inflicting governments off the 
hook. We cannot refuse to come down 
hard on the horn of South America be- 
cause we feel it will drive them into some 
sort of Marxist government, “the out of 
the frying pan and into the fire” ra- 
tionalization. We have a long way to go 
before that can happen again in the cone. 

But will the gentleman in the well and 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Harkin) and the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. MILLER) 
support amendments today to condemn 
the African so-called frontline states, 
the so-called patriotic-front surround- 
ing Zimbabwe/Rhodesia, when we see 
them supporting vicious terrorism? 

Why can we not be consistent with all 
terrorism, whether it is perpetrated in 
Cambodia, Uganda, or at Sheridan Cir- 
cle in Washington, D.C.? 

Liberals and conservatives in this great 
body and in the other body have to pull 
consistently together on these human 
rights issues and speak out against 
murder everywhere whether it is PLO 
terrorism or whether it is torture by 
some rightwing military junta in South 
America. Together we must state that 
we will no longer tolerate aiding the 
kinds of people who blow people’s bodies 
apart, not just in this city, but in air- 
craft all across the globe, on buses, in 
restaurants, on front porches in front 
of wives and children. 


Will the gentleman support all amend- 
ments that come down hard on terrorism 
and bombing anywhere in the world? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to the gentleman that I will listen 
to the arguments the gentleman pro- 
poses. But let me deal with the general 
statement. 

I have spoken on several occasions on 
this floor and in fact talked with several 
of my colleagues in private on this mat- 
ter. I think the gentleman raises a very 
critical issue. The right attacks the left- 
wing governments and the left attacks 
the rightwing governments on the floor 
of Congress. I think the critical issue 
here is that we have to develop a sense 
of continuity, consistency, and uni- 
formity. I would think that if one would 
ask 435 Members of this body, “What 
do you mean by human rights?” one 
would get 435 different versions, or cer- 
tainly more than one or two. 

My suggestion has been that we de- 
velop some mechanism. Perhaps the 
gentleman and I could join together in 
the first part of the next Congress to 
ask for the new Congress to establish a 
time limited committee to study and 
recommend criteria to be applied regard- 
ing human rights. We must develop con- 
sistency in this body with respect to cri- 
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teria we could apply to all nations with 
respect to human rights. Right now we 
do not have such a vehicle, and I think 
that is one of the reasons why the de- 
bate is often encumbered by fact that we 
do not have a set of criteria by which we 
can apply across the board to any na- 
tion. I think we are harmed by that. i 
think we should develop something in 
that regard so that we have some con- 
sistent mechanism that we can apply to 
any nation, irrespective of its political 
views. I think we would be better off, and 
I think the gentleman has raised a signi- 
ficant point. 

Mr. DORNAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I look forward to that 
uniting of forces, as we have always 
joined forces in voting against moves to 
cut off or inhibit cut off debate on this 
House floor. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DELLUMS) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Braccr and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
gentleman for his presentation. I would 
like, first, to have the record show that 
the people involved do not enjoy diplo- 
matic immunity. 

One of the arguments against this 
amendment is that we, the United States, 
have not yet made an application for 
the return of these individuals. That may 
or may not be the fact. But for those who 
are thinking about opposing this amend- 
ment, thinking that it might interfere 
with our relationship, let me suggest that 
if the Chilean Government responds, as 
it should under its treaty obligations, and 
this Government makes application and 
the prisoners are returned, then by the 
time this legislation goes into effect with 
this amendment the question will become 
moot and it will have no negative effect, 
no dilatory impact on the entire process. 
We can protect and preserve our posi- 
tion by voting for this amendment. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would first like to ex- 
press my—lI guess appreciation is the 
word—for the many Members on this 
side who voted against limiting debate. 
I think that was another mark of con- 
sistency, and those of us over here who 
were opposing the motion to limit debate 
are appreciative of that. Briefly, con- 
cerning the gentleman from California, 
I appreciate his position and his con- 
sistency on the merits. This Member has 
voted against many countries, leftist 
countries as well as rightist, getting aid, 
countries such as Cambodia, and a num- 
ber of others, and will continue to do so. 
But, with regard to the nations the gen- 
tleman mentions, this Member would not 
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in any way support the sending of any 
arms to frontline nations to foment vio- 
lent revolution in any way. I am not in 
favor of that—I do not think there are 
people on our side who are. 

The reason I take the well in support 
of the amendment is not that I feel there 
is a lot left to say. But there is an ex- 
cept for important clarification to be 
made. The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
HypbE) and some others have indicated— 
I think the distinguished chairman has 
indicated—that there is no sign that 
Chile will not be cooperative in this 
matter. Let me go over a bit of history 
on this, if the membership would permit. 

First of all, the assistant U.S. attorney, 
Mr. Propper, who I think many people 
would agree has done an excellent job 
in this matter, has complained several 
times to the highest levels of the State 
Department about lack of cooperation 
from the Chilean Government. He has 
complained to Mr. Christopher on sev- 
eral occasions, and to other members of 
the State Department. Weeks and 
months went by where the U.S. investi- 
gation was stalled because Chile stalled. 

After the letters of interrogation were 
delivered one general went on vacation 
for 6 weeks, just coincidentally right 
after those letters were delivered. 

There were two particular men that 
Mr. Propper and our own investigators 
were after. One was Michael Townley, 
and the other was a man by the name 
of Fernandos Larios. Fernandos Larios 
was involved in the raid on the palace 
ir. 1973. It is my understanding—I stand 
to be corrected if this is incorrect, but 
I do not think it is—Larios was a mem- 
ber of Pinochet’s staff. Now, essentially 
what happened is that two photographs 
of those two gentlemen were leaked to 
the Washington Star by someone—I have 
no idea who—but by someone connected 
with the investigation, largely because of 
the fact that in Chile they were saying 
these two people did not exist. 

That went on for weeks and months, 
and Pinochet himself when he saw the 
photographs said that he did not recog- 
nize the gentlemen. There was brought 
to his attention the fact that one of them 
was Larios, his buddy. Finally, the only 
way that this thing really cracked was 
when George Landau, our fine Ambassa- 
dor to Chile—and I emphasize “fine Am- 
bassador”—a man of the highest caliber, 
finally put the pressure on and came 
home, and that is finally what happened. 
That is hardlv a record of cooperation: 
hardly a record of people who are inter- 
ested in getting to the bottom of the 
investigation. 

Mr. Chairman. I want to be consistent, 
just like the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Dornan) does, and I am going to 
do my best to be consistent. I think it is 
admirable that the gentleman and 
others like him are supporting this 
amendment, and we are going to bend 
over backward to cooperate on similar 
amendments relating to other countries. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. I wonder if the gentleman 
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would get me out of a dilemma? Has 
Chile refused to cooperate with the 
United States up until now? 

Mr. MOFFETT. From back in 1977, I 
would say to the gentleman, until this 
moment the record that I have cited. 
which I think is accurate, hardly reflects 
cooperation. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. STARK), who 
may have some more reasons. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman's question, un- 
der Chilean law—and this was reported 
in the press this morning—the Chileans 
indicted these people also and have 
taken them into custody. Their law pre- 
vents those people being extradited while 
they are in custody in Chile. 

The cooperative thing would have 
been not to indict the people at all but 
to extradite them. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MOFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, are we 
then trying to change the laws of Chile? 
Those people also have apparently com- 
mitted a crime against Chile, and what 
is wrong with Chile bringing a criminal 
to justice in their own country? 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, as the 
gentleman will recall, in earlier debate 
it was pointed out there is a treaty run- 
ning back many years saying that, when 
murder is committed in our country, the 
Chileans will send those people back to 
our country to be tried and, by keeping 


them there, they are obfuscating the 
provisions of the treaty. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
MoFFETT) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Kazen, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MOFFETT was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it was my 
understanding that the people who were 
indicted by the United States have been 
arrested and they are being held in Chile 
pending extradition proceedings. Am I 
wrong? 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the indica- 
tion by observers as far as the people in 
Chile today was that the Chilean Gov- 
ernment solved our extradition question 
by indicting their people. If indeed they 
are correct and I am wrong, this amend- 
ment will have no force and effect, and 
so the proceedings will go on. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may reclaim my tim2 for a second, the 
Harkin amendment only says they 
should send those people to us and we 
will get on with the pipeline materiel. 

Mr. KAZEN. But, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I under- 
stand we have to go forward with the 
extradition proceedings. They cannot 
just send them over to us. 
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Mr. MOFFETT. I understand that. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

When this question was raised during 
consideration of the debate on the prior 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. STARK) , I requested 
information on this matter from the De- 
partment of State and I wish to share 
the reply at this time in order to clarify 
the main points. 

I might say at this point the only rea- 
son that I tried to limit time was be- 
cause we have debated all this before, 
but that is water over the dam. 

But, as far as the indictment and the 
status of those named in that indict- 
ment, the Department of State has re- 
quested that the Chilean Government 
place the three Chilean nationals un- 
der provisional arrest pursuant to the 
terms of an extradition treaty, and this 
has been done at our request. 

So I submit that the Chilean Govern- 
ment is cooperating. The next step is for 
the United States to send evidentiary 
documentation to the Government of 
Chile with a formal request for extradi- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. MOFFETT) 
has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. ZaBLockr, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MOFFETT was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think this 
is a very important point and it will 
clarify the question of whether or not 
Chile is cooperating. The U.S. request for 
introduction will be done as soon as the 
documents have been translated which 
may take 2 weeks because of the size of 
the file. Under the terms of the extradi- 
tion treaty the Chilean Government must 
then consider the evidence and make a 
determination as to whether or not to ex- 
tradite the prisoners. 

In view of the fact that the Chilean 
Government has cooperated in this mat- 
ter to date—and it is expected that they 
will uphold and abide by the extradition 
treaty—the State Department strongly 
urges that Congress take no action on 
the matter at this time. 

I urge that we take no action on this 
matter at this time, because I do think 
it will be counterproductive. Contrary to 
what the gentlemen who have argued in 
favor of the amendment believe, the re- 
sult will be just the opposite. 

I, too, want these prisoners, these peo- 
ple who are indicted, to be brought here 
for trial, but if we are going to follow the 
route advocated by the gentleman, we 
og find ourselves following the wrong 
path. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I know 
the gentleman wants the men brought 
here for trial. I am not arguing that. 

There is absolutely nothing counter- 
productive or inconsistent about the 
Harkin amendment. It simply says we 
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want to get into the ball game. We want 
it to be done right. 

I cannot agree with the statement that 
Chile has been cooperative because the 
history I have read over the last year and 
a half is that they have been anything 
but cooperative. Let us not leave the 
country or the membership with the im- 
pression that they have been cooperative. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Is it a question of 
whether or not I have been misinformed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. MOFFETT) 
has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. ZaBLocki, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MOFFETT was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Is our primary inter- 
est the return of the men who have been 
indicted or is our primary interest to 
cut off what is in the pipeline for Chile? 
My understanding is that the latter is 
the purpose of the amendment so that 
is why I asked to limit debate. 

Mr. MOFFETT. It is not the intention 
of the amendment to cut off the pipeline. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, let me say, if it was our intention 
to cut off the aid, the military aid to 
Chile, we would not have a provision in 
it that if they comply by sending these 
individuals to us that they would get 
their military supplies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I reluctantly voted 
against the previous amendment because 
of the assurances that there has been 
some progress toward a greater respect 
for human rights in Chile. But on this 
question I find the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) 
perfectly reasonable and I intend to vote 
for it. 

Mr. Chairman, let me also say I have 
never been more proud of this body than 
on the vote we just had to refuse to cut 
off debate on this matter. It was indeed 
a mistake, after there had been only two 
previous speakers, to move to cut off de- 
bate. I am very happy that the House 
stood up for its tradition of permitting 
free and open debate on the questions 
that come before the Congress. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, voted against 
the motion to limit debate. I am really 
sorry the gentleman asked to cut off 
the debate. Let me say that in the 14 
years I served in the Texas Senate 
that I was one of the frequent members 
engaged in filibusters and I do not think 
that there was one time that I ever voted 
to cut off the debate because debate is 
the only way one can really get down to 
the nuts and bolts of the provision that 
may be before us. 

My only concern on this amendment— 
and I want these people returned, I want 
them brought back—my only concern is 
that we do not disturb at this point our 
relations as far as Chile is concerned if, 
up until now, what the gentleman from 
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Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) has told us 
that the State Department has said is 
the truth, that these people who were in- 
dicted, the ones who will have to stand 
trial, that they have been arrested, and 
they have been in jail awaiting the fol- 
lowing through with the procedure to 
bring them back here, to extradite 
them, as has just been said is the proce- 
dure under the treaty, that is one thing. 
If there is any evidence that Chile is 
backing off on the treaty we would cer- 
tainly like to know it because if so, then 
I will join with my colleagues who say 
we should cut aid to Chile until they do 
thus and so. But, as long as they are 
cooperating with us on this matter after 
these people have been indicted, then 
I say we are a little premature in doing 
what this amendment would do. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAZEN. I yield to the chairman, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI.). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. There 
is, I might say to the gentleman, no 
evidence that the Chilean Government is 
not going to fulfill its obligations under 
the treaty. 

Further, let me say, in retrospect, that 
I am sorry that I had asked to limit 
debate. It was done because of a misun- 
derstanding I had; I thought it was just 
another attempt to prolong the debate on 
a measure very much like the one that 
we had already rejected. 

Mr. KAZEN. I would agree with the 
gentleman, but my point is that with de- 
bate we can bring these facts out. There 
are some things which we will learn now 
that we would not have learned had we 
cut off debate. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAZEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

When the gentleman started talking, 
something clicked in my head. I called 
my experts on Chilean law, and what I 
found out is this: It has been reported in 
El Mercurio, one of the newspapers in 
Chile, that the Government of Chile ar- 
rested these three people because there 
is a provision in Chilean law which says 
that as long as a criminal process is go- 
ing on in Chile against a Chilean citizen, 
the Supreme Court cannot consider ex- 
tradition matters until the criminal 
process in Chile is finished. Therefore, 
the Supreme Court will set the extradi- 
tion matter aside. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unclear why the 
Chilian Government arrested these three 
people. They are now preparing to file 
charges against them. They are suspects. 
They may file criminal charges against 
Contreras because of his involvement in 
something else. 

Mr. Chairman, this may drag on for 
years, and until the criminal process is 
completed, the Supreme Court will just 
set aside the extradition hearing. They 
will not consider extraditing these peo- 
ple. 


That is the reason some people are 
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saying that they were arrested, because 
of that provision of Chilean law. They 
were not arrested because our State De- 
partment asked the junta to arrest them. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Mr. Chairman, I stated 
earlier that they were arrested at the 
request of the State Department, as the 
report from the Department indicates. 

Mr. KAZEN. Where does the chairman 
get that report? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. This report is from 
the U.S. State Department. 

Mr. KAZEN. From the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. From the State De- 
partment, of course. That is the only 
place I look for proper evidence. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAZEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, there is 
an aspect of this debate which I think 
ought to be mentioned. 

We all want these witnesses produced. 
We want Chile to cooperate, but the ques- 
tion is: Do we want the issue here at 
home more than we want the coopera- 
tion of Chile? 

We surely have found through recent 
experience that we cannot, by legisla- 
tive threat, especially when the threat 
involves a small sum of money, force 
a small, proud nation to cooperate. 
Therefore, I think the enactment of leg- 
islation like this in the form of a threat 
makes it more difficult for Chile to co- 
operate than what might be the case 
otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Kazen) has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KAZEN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KAZEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, we had 
the resolution to force the testimony of 
Kim Dong Jo. It has not worked. 

The lever we used, or the club we used, 
was simply not big enough to get the co- 
operation of the South Korean Govern- 
ment. Perhaps no club is big enough, 
but certainly the club involved in this 
amendment is not big enough to force a 
proud South American nation to co- 
operate against its will, and I think it 
makes more difficult the cooperation that 
might otherwise be provided. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Let me just make this point, Mr. 
Chairman: Let us be very careful about 
what. we do here this morning. Let us 
make sure that Chile cooperates one way 
or the other and that we get these peo- 
ple back to the United States for the 
trial which they deserve. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAZEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
there is one difference between this sit- 
uation and the Kim Dong Jo matter. 
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Kim Dong Jo was protected, according 
to the Government, under the Geneva 
Convention because he had diplomatic 
immunity. There was a greater issue in- 
volved there, according to the Geneva 
Convention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. KazeEn) has 
again expired. 

(On request of Mr. JOHN L. BURTON, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. Kazen 
was allowed to proceed for 30 additional 
seconds.) 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAZEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no issue here of a convention or 
of diplomatic immunity, the issue that 
was raised by the Republic of Korea in 
the Kim Dong Jo matter. 

That is a matter which I think goes 
to the heart of what the gentleman is 
saying. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. KAZEN. In response to what the 
gentleman has just said, Mr. Chairman, 
we are operating under a treaty; we do 
have an extradition treaty with Chile. 
We ought to give the Chilians the oppor- 
tunity to move through the normal 
process. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON, We are. 

Mr. KAZEN. If they should refuse, 
then I say let us do whatever we have to 
do. Let us insure that these people in 
Chile know that. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 


ber of words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment, 


Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Kazen) has raised a 
good point. We want these witnesses one 
way or the other, hopefully, alive. 

However, Mr. Chairman, if we do not 
adopt this amendment we empty the 
pipeline, and then the witnesses are not 
delivered. Therefore, stalling is in their 
favor without this amendment, because 
I think we should hold up the transfer- 
ence of those arms in the pipeline and 
then let them be delivered. That might 
be after the domestic Chilian justice 
system works its will. That might be 
after these people serve time there, and 
these arms may not get there until the 
year 2000. 

However, Mr. Chairman, we should not 
go there and talk with their government. 
Let us remember what happened: They 
sent a death squad here to murder some- 
body in this Nation’s Capital. 

What are we talking about? They stall 
and get the arms, and we get nothing. 
They tell us that they have satisfied 
their conscience under the Chilian sys- 
tem of government. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Members 
understand what has happened. The in- 
dictment of the head of DINA is not a 
minor item because we were told when 
we were in Chile that the head of DINA 
reported only to Mr. Pinochet himself. 
All of the evidence suggests that there 
was an official DINA action taken against 
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the lives of Ronni Moffitt and Orlando 
Letelier. So what the gentleman is sug- 
gesting is that we negotiate with ter- 
rorists. We saw the country of Italy go 
through weeks of trauma because of a 
refusal to negotiate with terrorists. We 
have seen the Dutch. We have seen other 
countries. But now what we are suggest- 
ing is that we are going to negotiate for 
these arms and that somehow this is the 
price of release. 

That is not what this amendment 
says. This amendment says we are not 
going to do business with Chile any 
longer. You can make up your mind 
when you want to resume those negotia- 
tions and you want to resume business. 

All you have to do is to deliver to our 
system of justice these witnesses. You 
may take your time, but until you have 
resolved that question, further arms will 
not proceed. 

So do the Members not see that the 
Chilean Government is in charge of their 
own destiny in regards to these pipeline 
sales? This is not a restrictive amend- 
ment. 

In the amendment before this—and I 
supported that amendment—look what 
we have given up. We have said that they 
could have arms to carry on repression 
in their own country, if they deliver these 
people. We have capitulated to that. So 
this proud South American country that 
has spread terror throughout the entire 
Southern Hemisphere, this proud South 
American country that blew up people 
I do not think we ought to continue to do 
business with until they do not invade 
this country again for the purposes of 
carrying out death. 

In my office, let me say to the Mem- 


bers, there are two pictures. One is of 
Orlando Letelier, and under this picture 
it says: 

I was born a Chilean; I am a Chilean; 
and I will die a Chilean. 


They, the Fascists, were born traitors, live 
as traitors, and will be remembered as 
Fascist traitors. 


He said that on September 10, I be- 
lieve, in New York City, and they killed 
him on September 21 by blowing him up 
just a few miles from here. 

There is another picture in my office 
of Ronni Moffitt, and under that pic- 
ture it says: 

Orlando Letelier was fighting the Junta 
in Chile. He had accused them of barbaric 
acts, and to prove that they were not bar- 
baric they killed him and my daughter. 


Murray Karpen wrote that about his 
daughter after she was blown up in that 
automobile in Sheridan Circle. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of the 
amendment. The gentleman last in the 
well expressed the position exactly cor- 
rectly. This is a question of a simple 
crime committed in the United States 
resulting in the death of a U.S. citizen 
as well as a Chilean national. It does not 
take a treaty for the United States to 
prosecute the crime, and, commonly, 
whether there is a treaty or not, another 
nation will deliver the accused party to 
the nation in which the crime was com- 
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mitted against its own national. It does 
not take a treaty. It is a recognized proc- 
ess of civilized nations to deliver crimi- 
nals to the place where they committed 
their offense. This case does not involve 
anyone with diplomatic immunity. It is 
clearly the fact that a crime occurred. 
Of course, nobody can be keld accounta- 
ble for it until proved guilty, but the 
question is only the question of bringing 
those clearly accused and indicted for 
the crime to the nation in which the 
crime was committed. We do not need a 
treaty to take care of that question. The 
treaty can be a convenience, and the 
treaty should be respected by Chile, but 
there has been every evidence that Chile 
might not abide by it. If Chile will abide 
by it, there is no harm done by this 
amendment, but if Chile will not, then 
there is irreparable harm in not passing 
the amendment. 

Chile is not asserting, of course, that 
the bombing committed in the United 
States was a political act by the Gov- 
ernment of Chile. 

Chile, by arresting the accused persons, 
is itself taking the position that an or- 
dinary crime by persons acting individu- 
ally occurred, or may have occurred, in 
the United States. 

Why should we not proceed with the 
strongest efforts that this country can 
exert to bring those persons to justice in 
the United States? 

I voted against the Korean proposition 
because it dealt with a question of diplo- 
matic immunity. It dealt, patently and 
directly, with the question of whether or 
not the agent of a foreign government in 
this country and pursuing his activities 
under diplomatic immunity should be 
forced to come back to the United States 
to give testimony which might or might 
not involve any criminal act on his part. 

Were these assassins in the United 
States under diplomatic immunity; were 
they representatives of the Government 
of Chile? Chile says they were not. I am 
willing to accept they were not. If they 
were not, they should be extradited to 
the United States and Chile should agree 
to extradition, whether or not there is a 
treaty, and they should be tried in this 
country. 

The gentleman’s amendment requires 
only that we not give military aid until 
Chile does that which every civilized na- 
tion is called upon to do, with or without 
2 treaty. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, even in 
this country as between individual 
States, if a defendant does not want to 
be extradited to the other State, you 
have to go through formal proceedings. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield back to me, 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) 
is just assuring that if the normal pro- 
ceedings do not result in agreement by 
Chile to deliver the accused parties, Chile 
will not then receive the benefit of mili- 
tary aid from the United States. 

Mr. KAZEN. That I will agree with 
and go along with that proposition, but 
not with the fact that they should be re- 
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turned automatically without going 
through the proper procedure. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, if I 
said that, I was wrong. 

Mr. KAZEN. With or without a treaty 
is what the gentleman said, an extradi- 
tion treaty; we do not do that even be- 
tween the States in our own country. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. All right; the gen- 
tleman apparently agrees with me then 
that if we do proceed with extradition 
and if they do not deliver these persons, 
the Harkin amendment will only have 
the effect of saying they do not get the 
military aid and only in that event. That 
is the way it differs from the previous 
amendment, which would have denied 
military aid under any condition. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) is probably one 
of the most distinguished lawyers in this 
body, and I hesitate to take issue with 
him for that reason. 

I suppose that few Members have been 
more outspoken than I on the question 
of human rights and against the prolif- 
eration of arms to governments that have 
shown little respect for basic human 
rights. Certainly, the regime in Chile 
qualifies as such a government. I do not 
know why, when the violent overthrow 
of the Allende government by the mili- 
tary dictatorship occurred, we did not 
review all the contracts with the Govern- 
ment of Chile and abrogate any and all 
agreements to send arms to that govern- 
ment. They are not being threatened by 
invasion by anyone. And so I voted a flat 
cutoff of weapons to Chile. The weapons 
will only be used by the regime to op- 
press their own people. 

However, there is an extradition 
treaty, and we have no absolute proof 
that that treaty will not be complied 
with. I am one who voted against lifting 
the Turkish arms embargo in the form 
that we did it yesterday, because I hap- 
pen to think it weakens the rule of law 
in international affairs. If we believe in 
the rule of law, then we should not try 
to do an end run on the Chile extradi- 
tion treaty. 

This amendment is not a good way to 
uphold the rule of law in international 
affairs. It would say, regardless of the 
fact that there is a treaty, whether 
there is or is not a court proceeding, no 
matter what the courts may do, that we 
are going to use the naked power to deny 
any of our weapons to the Government 
of Chile to force it to do our bidding 
without waiting for the legal machinery 
to function. 

I do not think that that is in accord 
with the rule of law, and, therefore, 
much as I abhor the record of the pres- 
ent Government of Chile, much as I op- 
pose any weapons*being sent to Chile, I 
do not feel I can support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, no one 
is trying to abrogate any kind of inter- 
national law or treaty. All we are saying 
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is that until they turn over these people 
for a trial, no deliveries shall be made. 
As the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
ECKHARDT) said, it has nothing to do 
with any kind of international law. We 
are just saying that until they do that, 
the pipeline will be shut off. When they 
do comply, then we will continue it. 

I would like to make one other point, 
and that is that the Supreme Court in 
Chile hears matters of extradition. 
There is a law in Chile that if a Chilean 
citizen is arrested and there is a criminal 
process going on, the matter of extra- 
dition will not be heard until the crim- 
inal proceedings are concluded. There 
are indications that that might be hap- 
pening in Chile. I do not know for sure, 
but there are indications that is what 
is happening. 

I am sure the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SEIBERLING) voted 2 years ago to 
cut off military arms to Chile. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I certainly did. 

Mr. HARKIN. And we did vote to cut 
off military arms, but not pipeline ship- 
ments. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. And we should 
have. 

Mr. HARKIN, But the pipeline keeps 
going, and it is still going. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. We should have cut 
that off, too. 

Mr. HARKIN. But it is still going. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Having failed to 
do so, however, we should not now en- 
gage in this effort to detour around the 
very legal processes we should be trying 
to uphold. We should let the courts work, 
and if that miscarries and there is a 
breakdown, we can, I am sure, find ap- 
propriate means to influence the Chilean 
regime to hand over those who have been 
indicted for the heinous murder of Mr. 
Letelier and Mrs. Moffitt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
SAVINGS PROVISION 
Sec. 21. Enactment of this Act shall not 
affect the authorizations of appropriations 
and limitations of authority applicable to 
the fiscal year 1978 which are contained in 
provisions of law amended by this Act (other 
than sections 3l(a), (b), and (d) of the 
Arms Export Control Act). 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WOLFF 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WoLFF: Page 19, 
immediately after line 20, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Bec. 22. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the United States should be responsive to 
the defense requirements of Israel, and sell 
Israel additional advanced aircraft in order 
to maintain Israel’s defense capability, which 
is essential to peace.” 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment in the House for myself 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. BURKE, 
of Florida, Mr. GILMAN and Mr. BIAGGI. 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
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speak in support of my amendment, 
which states: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
United States should be responsive to the 
defense requirements of Israel, and sell Is- 
rael additional advanced aircraft in order to 
maintain Israel’s defense capability, which 
is essential to peace. 


A few months ago, the other body 
failed to pass a resolution disapproving 
of the “package deal” of advanced air- 
craft to Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Israel. 
Since both Houses had to concur, the 
House of Representatives never got an 
opportunity to take a stand on this issue. 
The action of the administration, and the 
failure of the other body to disapprove 
of the sale to Saudi Arabia was widely 
reported to be a defeat for Israel. The 
other body has included a similar provi- 
sion in their version of the international 
security assistance bill. 

During the course of the congressional 
debate on this issue, President Carter 
indicated his willingness to make 20 F-15 
aircraft available to Israel and to give 
“sympathetic consideration” to addition- 
al Israeli military requests, beyond those 
20 F-15’s. My amendment would show 
congressional support for the adminis- 
tration’s statements on additional air- 
craft, besides the added 20 F-15’s. 

I believe that additional advanced air- 
craft for Israel is a must. The recent 
sale to Israel of 15 F-15 and 75 F-16 
aircraft was much smaller than the Is- 
raeli request. In fact, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had originally recommended that 
Israel be provided with 125 F-16 aircraft 
to meet their defense needs. The recent 
sale was 50 planes fewer than the Joint 
Chiefs recommendation. Israel should 
at least have the number of planes which 
her security demands. Why have we 
failed to provide the number of planes 
which our own Joint Chiefs of Staff 
deemed necessary? 

In addition, the recent sale of F-15 
fighters to Saudi Arabia has substantially 
changed the picture of the military bal- 
ance in the region. Israel should be pro- 
vided with at least the 50 additional F-16 
fighters which the Joint Chiefs recom- 
mended before the sales to Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt were realities. 

The military balance in the region is 
undoubtedly one of the factors which 
brought about President Sadat’s peace 
initiative last November. The Arab na- 
tions have wanted to and have tried re- 
peatedly to destroy Israel. Without deni- 
grating the actions of the Egyptian 
President, I feel that this move would 
not have been made had the Arab nations 
in concert felt that they could pursue 
their objectives through military means. 
The United States has reaffirmed the 
commitment to Israel's security many 
times, the most recent on the occasion of 
the 30th anniversary of Israel's founding, 
when the President reaffirmed our com- 
mitment to Israel’s security “forever.” 

My amendment will send a message to 
the White House that the Congress feels 
that Israel’s security must be fully main- 
tained; and that the Congress supports 
the President’s announced desire to con- 
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sider providing Israel with additional air- 
craft, beyond the 20 F-15 aircraft to 
which he is already committed. This 
amendment will also show the world that 
the United States has in no way abridged 
her commitment to Israel’s defense. 
While the United States should do every- 
thing possible to further constructively 
the process of peace, we must also make 
it abundantly clear that our support for 
the State of Israel is not on the wane. 

The timing of this vote is also quite 
opportune. The peace talks are now 
stalled. Egyptian President Sadat has 
keen confident of the readiness of the 
United States to pressure Israel to change 
her stand on many points, while remain- 
ing inflexible himself on many issues. 
While the United States should encour- 
age the process of the negotiations, we 
cannot promote flexibility by one party 
and fail to demand the same of the other 
negotiator. Thus this amendment will 
show the strength of our continuing 
commitment to Israel, and put Egypt on 
notice that they must demand the same 
flexibility of themselves that they de- 
mand from the Israelis. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to join 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. WOLFF, 
in offering an important amendment to 
H.R. 12514, the International Security 
Assistance Act of 1978. 

The amendment, which adds a new 
section to H.R. 12514, provides tnat it is 
the sense of Congress that the United 
States be responsive to the defense re- 
quirements of Israel, and sell Israel addi- 
tional advanced aircraft in order to 
maintain Israel’s defense capability, 
which is essential to peace. 

I believe that the amendment will help 
to better provide our close friend Israel 
with military support that is funda- 
mental to both its security needs and its 
confidence in negotiating with its Arab 
neighbors. Moreover, the amendment 
helps to enhance our Government's com- 
mitment to Israel and emphasizes the 
special relationship which the United 
States has had with Israel over the past 
30 years. 

Continued U.S. military support to Is- 
rael is especially timely, given the recent 
so-called Syrian police actions in Leb- 
anon. Moreover, our support for Israel 
can better contribute to Israel’s ability 
to negotiate a peace settlement in the 
Middle East while maintaining the se- 
curity of its people and the strength of 
its nation. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons, I urge 
the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WotrrFr), which I am cosponsoring and 
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which states that it is the sense of Con- 
gress that the United States should be 
responsive to Israel's defensive needs for 
additional advanced aircraft. 

Israel remains confronted with a criti- 
cal situation where it is being asked to 
take significant risks with no real as- 
surances that the outcome will be a 
lasting peace. History has shown that it 
is this issue of the future security of 
Israel that is at the heart of any Mid- 
dle East settlement. 

Because of the recent sale of sophis- 
ticated aircraft to Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, the President and the Congress 
have a special obligation to work for 
peace and to end Israel’s apprehension 
with a binding commitment to her se- 
curity and through an adequate supply 
of sophisticated aircraft. Such a com- 
mitment is needed to deter renewed hos- 
tilities in the Middle East and to pro- 
vide the security Israel needs to seek 
peace through strength. 

It must be remembered that while 
Egypt recently embarked on an initia- 
tive for a peaceful settlement, other 
confrontation States such as Syria and 
Jordan have refused to even talk openly 
with Israel. Syria in fact has called for 
Sadat’s overthrow as a result of his mod- 
eration. Furthermore, the more radical 
Arab States such as Iraq and Libya re- 
main opposed to Israel’s very existence 
and continue to build up massive Soviet- 
supplied arsenals. 

By this amendment, let us demon- 
strate that the United States will not 
permit a weakening of Israel in order 
to meet Arab demands for concessions. 
Only a viable and secure Israel can con- 
vince the Arab States that accommoda- 
tions, not confrontation is the only 
means of solving the Arab-Israel conflict. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
join in renewing our continued com- 
mitment to Israel’s security by voting in 
favor of this amendment. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the gen- 
tleman for this amendment. I am priv- 
ileged to be a cosponsor of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to join 
with Mr. Wotrr in offering this amend- 
ment expressing the sense of Congress 
that the United States must be fully re- 
sponsive to the defense needs and re- 
quests made by the state of Israel. 

In many respects what we are doing 
today is providing the House alternative 
to the regretable Senate decision to per- 
mit arms sales to Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. Many felt and with good reason 
that these sales posed a great threat to 
the security of Israel. There was much 
concern in the Jewish community as well 
as many others and a distinct feeling 
that U.S. sentiments toward Israel were 
shifting. 

Passage of this amendment should 
help to minimize these fears. The lan- 
guage is quite specific, it calls for the 
United States to be responsive to the de- 
fense needs of Israel especially with rela- 
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tion to the sale of additional advanced 
aircraft to help maintain their capability 
to deter attacks. 

Let us not forget that the arms 
sale package included 50 F5E fighter 
bombers for Israel but more importantly 
60 advanced F-15’s for Saudi Arabia. 
This is a significant commitment of 
arms, one which could threaten the bal- 
ance of power in the Middle East if con- 
verted as weapons against Israel. 

These are tumultuous times in the 
Middle East. 

The peace talks are stalled—some feel 
they are lost. The Secretary of State will 
be travelling this weekend to try and re- 
vive the flagging negotiations. For Israel 
our passage of this amendment will bring 
a new sense of security that the United 
States remains their strongest ally. The 
Israelis will see that there was not una- 
nimity in the Congress in support of the 
arms sale which was bitterly opposed by 
Israel. 

I trust my colleagues will reaffirm their 
support of Israel by voting for this 
amendment. It could hasten the road to 
peace and security for the war-weary na- 
tion of Israel. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to study the amendment. Certain- 
ly the United States should be responsive 
to Israel’s economic needs and defense 
needs, including the provision of ad- 
vanced aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, we accept the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. WOLFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to support this 
amendment because it expresses my own 
personal point of view, and I think it re- 
flects the national interest. However, I 
am disturbed that this amendment is 
likely to be passed without dissent and 
not one word will be mentioned by those 
who participated in the debate just con- 
cluded. 

As the Members know, Israel partici- 
pated in a wanton bombing of villages 
in Lebanon not too many months ago, in 
which innocent people were killed. I con- 
demn that act on the part of Israel. But 
I do not believe that such an act should 
dictate American policy toward Israel 
and mandate as a proper response that 
Israel be denied necessary arms and 
other support. 

But a different rule was applied with 
respect to Chile just a few moments ago. 

I would hope that those defenders of 
human rights who spoke with such elo- 
quence a few moments ago would stand 
up and rationalize their irrational posi- 
tion. It is inconsistent. The action taken 
by the House a few months ago is mani- 
festly wrong. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man that there is certainly a distinct 
difference between an act between two 
nations as nations and an act of crimi- 
nals in the United States murdering 
U.S. citizens. I think that is the rational 
distinction between the situations. 

Mr. WIGGINS. It is rational, but it 
emphasized my point rather than the 
gentleman's point, in my opinion. It is 
far, far more egregious for a government 
to act in violation of moral standards 
than it is for isolated individual acts to 
actin a similar manner. 

We chose a moment ago to punish a 
government because of individual acts. 
It would be more just if we would punish 
the government for governmental con- 
duct. And it is governmental conduct 
which I protest in respect to Israel’s acts 
in Lebanon. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, we did not punish a 
government for acts of individuals. We 
simply demanded that those individuals 
be subject to trial in the United States 
where the crime was committed. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I assure the gentleman 
that these individuals are not the benefi- 
ciaries of military aid. It is the Govern- 
ment of Chile. And the decision of this 
House was to deny the Government of 
Chile military aid. 

Perhaps others will stand up and make 
sense out of the senseless inconsistency 
between the two amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. WoLFF). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WOLFF 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wo.rr: Page 
19, immediately after line 20, add the follow- 
ing new section: 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Sec. 22. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that a sound and stable relationship 
with the Soviet Union will help achieve the 
objectives of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 and the Arms Export Control Act, 
strengthen the security of the United States, 
and improve the prospects for world peace. 

(b) Therefore, it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President, in cooperation with 
the Congress and knowledgeable members of 
the public, shall make a full review of 
United States policy towards the Soviet 
Union, This review should cover, but not be 
limited to— 

(1) an overall reevaluation of the objec- 
tives and priorities of the United States in 
its relations with the Soviet Union; 

(2) the evolution of and sources of all 
bargaining power of the United States with 
respect to the Soviet Union and how that 
bargaining power might be enhanced; 

(3) what linkages do exist and what link- 
ages should or should not exist between 
various elements of United States-Soviet re- 
lations such as arms control negotiations, 
human rights issues, and economic and cul- 
tural exchanges; 

(4) the policies of the United States to- 
ward human rights conditions in the Soviet 
Union and how improved Soviet respect for 
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human rights might be more effectively 
achieved; 

(5) the current status of strategic arms 
limitations talks and whether such talks 
should be continued in their present frame- 
work or terminated and renewed in some 
other forum; 

(6) the current status of other arms con- 
trol negotiations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union; 

(7) the challenges posed by Soviet and 
Cuban involvement in developing countries 
and a study of appropriate responses and 
instruments to meet those challenges more 
effectively; 

(8) the impact of our relations with the 
People's Republic of China on our relations 
with the Soviet Union; 

(9) the impact of strategic parity on rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and on the ability of the United 
States to meet its obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty; 

(10) United States economic, technologi- 
cal, scientific, and cultural relations with the 
Soviet Union and whether those relations are 
desirable and should be continued, expanded, 
restricted, or linked to other aspects of rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union; 

(11) the evolution of Soviet domestic poli- 
tics and the relationship between Soviet do- 
mestic politics and its foreign policy be- 
havior, especially towards the United States; 
and 

(12) what improvements should be made 
in the institutions and procedures of United 
States foreign policy in order to ensure a 
coherent and effective policy towards the 
Soviet Union. 

(c) The President shall report the results 
of the review called for by subsection (b) 
to the Congress not later than 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. WOLFF (during the reading) . Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want to ask the 
gentleman from New York a question. I 
believe this is the amendment which 
mandates a study of U.S. relationships 
with the Soviet Union? 

Mr. WOLFF. That is correct. It is the 
the same amendment passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. BAUMAN. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether this also covers economic 
and trade relationships between the 
countries? 

Mr. WOLFF. That is correct. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
offer an amendment to the international 
security assistance bill expressing the 
sense of Congress that the President re- 
view the current state of Soviet-United 
States relations. I urge my colleagues 
to support my amendment at this critical 
stage in the relations between the two 
superpowers, and I hope my amendment 
will receive the support of Members on 
both sides of the aisle who are as con- 
cerned as I am about the current state 
of relations. 
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I believe it is imperative that we send 
a signal to the Soviet Union that we are 
so concerned that we are undertaking a 
full-scale review of our Soviet policy and 
of the foundations and assumptions on 
which it rests. 

The question for us to consider is, why 
are the relations between the United 
States and the Soviets in need of review? 
Allow me to summarize: 

1. SOVIET ADVENTURISM ABROAD 


I submit that there is a need for fur- 
ther evaluation of the challenges posed 
‘by the alarming involvement by the 
Soviets and their surrogates in Africa, 
the Mideast, and elsewhere. Coupled 
with this, we need to study appropriate 
policy responses and instruments to meet 
those challenges more efficiently. 

2. HUMAN RIGHTS 


No member of this House or informed 
American is unconcerned by the recent 
Soviet actions with respect to basic hu- 
man rights. This deplorable situation 
with which we are confronted mandates 
that we re-evaluate our policies to deter- 
mine what more we can be doing to fur- 
ther the cause of human rights in: the 
Soviet Union. 

3. STRATEGIC ARMS 


My amendment calls for a review of 
the current status of the SALT talks to 
determine whether such talks should be 
continued in their present framework or 
terminated and renewed in some other 
forum. 

4. ARMS SALES 


The export of conventional arms by 
the Soviets is a destabilizing factor in 
international relations. My amendment 
calls for a thorough review of the cur- 
rent status of attempts to slow the sale 
and export of weapons to the underdevel- 
oped nations. 

5. PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


This amendment calls for a thorough 
examination of the impact of our ex- 
panding relations with the PRC on our 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

In short, my amendment seeks the fol- 
lowing goals: 

First. A revaluation of the objectives, 
goals, and priorities of the United States 
in its relations with the Soviet Union. 

Second. A review of the evolution of 
and sources of all bargaining power this 
country has towards the Soviet Union. 

Third. A review of what linkages do 
exist and what linkages should or should 
not exist between the various elements of 
United States-Soviet relations such as 
arms control negotiations, human rights 
issues, and economic and cultural ex- 
changes. 

Fourth. The establishment of the 
strongest bargaining position possible in 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

Fifth. An insurance that Congress will 
be given sufficient input into the policy 
making process. 

History has consistently shown that 
the Soviets are hard bargainers and that 
only if the U.S. bargaining position is 
based upon strength can the United 
States hope to use diplomacy as an effec- 
tive tool. We do have some strengths, but 
they need to be explored and then more 
effectively exploited. 
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It is well known that détente is stalled. 
Either we must act to improve the situa- 
tion or it will further deteriorate. In or- 
der for us to prevent further deteriora- 
tion, a careful reevaluation of the U.S. 
policy must be made. 

I urge Members to take this opportu- 
nity to show their concern at the cur- 
rent state of relations and vote for my 
amendment. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to commend the gentleman 
for offering this amendment; on behalf 
of the minority accept it. I would like to 
say that I personally think this is a very 
fine amendment. As the gentleman is 
pointing out, we are seeing direct and 
indirect Soviet aggression in Africa and 
elsewhere. I think it is time we review 
the policies we have vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union in a comprehensive way so that, 
if possible, we can come to a coherent 
policy, one that will hopefully be sup- 
ported by Congress, the administration, 
and the American people. I commend 
the gentleman for offering the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment urges 
the President, in cooperation with Con- 
gress, and nongovernmental experts, to 
make a full-scale review of American- 
Soviet relations and to report to the 
Congress. I believe a reassessment of our 
relationship is badly needed—needed to 
send a signal to the Soviet Union, needed 
to develop a coherent consistent, and ef- 
fective American policy toward the other 
superpower, and needed to help provide 
a better understanding of some impor- 
tant shifts in the nature of the Soviet 
vhallenge. I believe a report will help to 
provide a clear, public statement of our 
policy. 

We are seeing massive direct Soviet 
intervention, through Cuban merce- 
naries, in Africa. There is a new wave 
of Soviet repression, unprecedented since 
Stalin’s time, against dissidents and 
against those whose only crime is their 
wish to emigrate. We have been unable so 
far to secure an acceptable SALT II arms 
control agreement. For these reasons @ 
reappraisal of our policy toward the So- 
viet Union is very timely. 

It would send an important signal to 
the Soviet Union that the United States 
is seriously concerned about recent So- 
viet behavior—so seriously concerned 
that we find it necessary to review the 
basic premises on which past policies 
were constructed. 

A review is desperately needed to help 
develop a sound and consistent Amer- 
ican policy—one understandable to the 
Soviets, understandable to our allies, 
and, most importantly acceptable and 
understandable to the American people. 
The President has spoken very elo- 
quently in the past on the need for broad 
public support as the basis for an effec- 
tive foreign policy. 

Today, our foreign policies, especially 
our policies toward the Soviet Union, 
enjoy neither the support of our people 
nor the confidence’ of our friends, nor 
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the respect of our adversaries and com- 
petitors. 

It is very clear that our Soviet policies 
are not. working. We are at a crucial 
juncture in our relations with the Soviet 
Union. The rapid deterioration of rela- 
tions over the past few months threatens 
a full-scale return of the cold war. Part 
of the reason for the present problems, I 
am convinced, lies in a failure of the 
United States to set realistic priorities 
in its Soviet policies and to speak firmly, 
consistently, and with a single voice. A 
review of our policies in which the Con- 
gress and private experts participate, 
should help develop the kind of con- 
sensus on our priorities and the means 
of implementing them that is now so 
much needed. A report will help make 
our policies understandable to the public. 

I also believe the review called for in 
this amendment is needed to develop ap- 
propriate strategies to deal with new di- 
mensions to the Soviet challenge. In con- 
trast to the past, the Soviet Union is 
able to project conventional military 
power, either directly or through Cuban 
mercenaries, into the developing world. 
As we have seen in Africa, it also has the 
will to do so. The United States has not 
yet found an effective means for dealing 
with it in the developing countries them- 
selves. This should be carefully assessed. 

In contrast to a decade ago, there is 
now strategic parity between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and many 
experts believe the U.S.S.R. will be clear- 
ly ahead in the next decade. In the past, 
the United States has relied in part on 
its strategic superiority to help counter- 
balance Soviet conventional superiority 
in Europe. The impact of strategic parity 
and possible further worsening of the 
strategic balance on our ability to meet 
our treaty obligations in Western Eu- 
rope, therefore, also needs very careful 
assessment and review. 

The amendment also specifies numer- 
ous other aspects of our Soviet policies 
that are much disputed and require care- 
ful study and clarification. For example, 
on the issues of linkages, we find one 
major administration official has one 
position, and another has another posi- 
tion. On the question of bargaining lev- 
erage, there appears to be a fairly sub- 
stantial number who believe that the ex- 
pansion of economic and cultural ties 
have strengthened our bargaining pow- 
er, but some experts believe American 
leverage has been substantially reduced 
by shifts in the military balance. We 
need a careful assessment of what bar- 
gaining levers we have, how to make the 
best use of them, and how to strengthen 
cur bargaining position. 

On the question of human rights, there 
has been a great deal of rhetoric, but the 
situation of dissidents in the Soviet 
Union has worsened rather than im- 
proved. We should be examining alter- 
native approaches in this area. 

There are a host of questions relating 
to the SALT negotiations. 

Should they be explicitly linked to 
other aspects of American-Soviet rela- 
tions or should they stand apart? Can 
the present negotiations lead to a bene- 
ficial verifiable, and genuinely significant 
SALT agreement, or have we locked our- 
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selves into a framework from which little 
useful can possibly emerge? Is there an 
alternative approach to help assure a 
mutually beneficial result? 

There is also the controversial question 
of “the China card”, Is there a China 
card, and if there is one, how can it be 
best developed and used? 

What is of most concern to me is that 
although we have many specialists on 
Soviet affairs in the Department of State, 
Department of Defense, and other agen- 
cies, no clear and definable strategy has 
emerged for dealing effectively with the 
many important issues in American- 
Soviet relations. The painstaking steps 
made over the past few years to try to 
establish a sound basis for American- 
Soviet relations appear to be fast crum- 
bling. Soviet adventurism abroad and 
suppression at home are alarmingly in- 
creasing. The American people, accord- 
ing to recent polls are rightly and deeply 
distrustful of the Soviet Union. They 
rightly believe the United States must 
pursue a firm tough policy toward the 
Soviet Union. They also are very hopeful 
that some sound and constructive arms 
control agreements can emerge from 
SALT that will be in the interest of both 
powers. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the review and 
report contemplated in this amendment 
would provide an opportunity to develop 
a sound policy reflecting the desires and 
good sense of the American people. It is 
a clear, firm statement of our interests 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. I very much 
hope the amendment will be enacted and 
the President will proceed with the kind 
of review contemplated. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. Basi- 
cally, Mr. Chairman. the Department of 
State and the President keep our policy 
toward the Soviet Union under continual 
review. This amendment may not be nec- 
essary, but it does not do any harm. 

Therefore, we are willing to accept the 
gentleman’s amendment, 

Mr. WOLFF, I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WoLFF). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILFORD 


Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILFORD: Page 
19, immediately after line 20, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF ARMS SALES CONTROLS ON 
NON-LETHAL ITEMS 

Sec. 22. The President shall, within 120 
days of enactment of this Act, report in writ- 
ing to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress the results of the review conducted 
pursuant to Section 27 of the International 
Security Assistance Act of 1977. 


Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would add a new section to 
the bill entitled “Report on Review of 
Arms Sales Control of Non-Lethal 
Items.” 
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This amendment directs the President 
to review all regulations relating to arms 
control, with the purpose of defining 
those products which we sell as arms— 
items designed for destruction—and 
those products that are on the list only 
because they have military, as well as 
commercial, application. 

I offered essentially this same amend- 
ment in May of 1977, and it was adopted. 
A similar amendment was adopted in the 
other body, and the conference commit- 
tee stated that this report was expected 
within 120 days of enactment into law. 

That conference report was adopted 
last July 21, over a year ago, and no such 
report has been forthcoming. 

My amendment today is essentially the 
same as the one adopted here in May 
of 1977 and included in the conference 
report adopted in July of 1977, with one 
important difference. This time the 
amendment itself states that the report 
shall be forthcoming within 120 days of 
enactment. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for this review 
and report are the same today as they 
were over a year ago when my first 
amendment was adopted. 

The reason we need this review is that 
we are selling billions of dollars worth 
of goods overseas which are not arms in 
the sense that they are designed to cause 
death and destruction but which are 
classified as arms because of our own 
Government regulations. 

For example, it is my uncerstanding 
that perhaps only one-third of what we 
classify as “arms” sold overseas are 
actually lethal weapons designed to 
cause death and destruction. 

Perhaps another one-third is in the 
form of spare parts for these weapons 
or in the form of services which might 
or might not be for weapons. 

A final third would come in a gray 
area of commercial items which have 
both military and nonmilitary uses. 

I believe we got ourselves into this 
situation for two reasons. 

One is our good intentions. 

Since the enactment of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, Government regu- 
lations controlling the export of muni- 
tions have been repeatedly amended in 
a piecemeal fashion, to the point where 
they are obscure and are no longer di- 
rectly responsive to the central issue. I 
think all of us in Congress are acutely 
aware that once a regulation is promul- 
gated, it is awfully difficult to get it 
depromulgated. 

A second reason why we face this 
problem is the rapid rate of our develop- 
ment of technology. Today’s high 
technology item is often old-fashioned 
tomorrow, literally. Many of these tech- 
nical items should be taken off our sensi- 
tive lists long before they are, but, the 
list keepers are bureaucrats with little, 
if any, technical expertise. 

My amendment very simply asks that 
we truly mean arms when we say 
“arms.” This would keep us from un- 
fairly identifying ourselves as ‘“mer- 
chants of death” when so much of our 
so-called “arms” exports are in fact use- 
ful, nonlethal, peaceful goods. Provid- 
ing a country with those items which 
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strengthen their economy and stabilize 
their position in the international com- 
munity is a peaceful and humanitarian 
endeavor. 

I submit that we need many defini- 
tions in this sphere: What are arms? 
What is advanced technology? Who de- 
fines the legitimate needs of a sovereign 
nation? 

Let me give you a good example where 
our humanitarian enthusiasm has 
boomeranged and burdened good, peace- 
ful, safe, humanitarian products in com- 
mon use around the world with the 
“arms” stigma. 

Inertial navigation systems, in com- 
mon use by the world’s airlines, are now 
classified as munitions and require spe- 
cial State Department license when they 
are sold as a part of commercial air- 
craft. Inertial navigation contributes 
enormously to the safe and efficient flow 
of peaceful civil traffic. By what tortured 
reasoning do we inhibit or deny free ac- 
cess to that technology? 

There are other dramatic examples of 
this same kind of reasoning: 

The C-130 transport aircraft sold for 
any use whatsoever is considered a lethal 
weapon under current practice. 

Satellite communications systems 
built in this country and launched from 
this country under contract to a foreign 
country, but never physically delivered 
to that foreign government, are on the 
munitions list. 

It is these items and many others like 
them which I sincerely hope could be 
reclassified off the “lethal weapons” list 
and onto some other list where they 
more truly belong. 

I would strongly urge each of you to 
vote “aye” on this amendment. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas has shared his 
amendment with the Members on this 
side of the aisle. It is similar to an 
amendment the gentleman had last year, 
and we accept it. 

Mr. MILFORD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
the minority has examined the amend- 
ment. We have no objection to it. 

Mr. MILFORD. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. MILFORD). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JACBOBS 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jacons: Page 
19, immediately after line 22, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

TESTIMONY OF KIM DONG JO 

Sec. 24. Until such time as the Committee 
on Standards of Official Conduct of the 
House of Representatives announces that 
Kim Dong Jo, the former Ambassador of the 
Republic of Korea to the United States, has 
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given testimony to that Committee in the 
investigation it is conducting pursuant to 
H. Res. 252 of the Ninety-fifth Congress— 

(1) no funds authorized to be appropriated 
by this Act may be used to provide assist- 
ance for the Republic of Korea; and 

(2) the authority granted by section 19 
of this Act may not be exercised. 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. JAcoBs was 
allowed to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes.) 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment was prepared yesterday and 
several copies were given to me this 
afternoon, a little while ago. I supplied 
the majority manager’s table with one 
copy and the minority manager's table 
with two or three copies. 

About 14 minutes ago a telephone call 
came to my office from an individual 
identifying himself as a reporter for the 
Korean Times. He informed my assistant 
that a Congressman had informed him 
that I was preparing an amendment 
dealing with military aid to South Korea. 

That amendment was not released to 
the press from my office. I do not know 
what the procedure here in the commit- 
tee is. I do not know who made that in- 
formation available to the Koreans. I do 
not know why. 

The reporter further asked that any 
cosponsors of the amendment be identi- 
fied. Of course, he was told in our pro- 
cedure we do not cosponsor amendments 
in this committee. 

For the last 2 or 3 weeks, whether in 
Indianapolis or in Washington, I have 
had an unusually high number of re- 
quests from constituents to participate 
in some further effort toward a house 
cleaning in the Korean scandal question. 
I have been asked over and over: Is the 
Congress not going to do anything effec- 
tive to get the testimony that Mr. Jawor- 
ski says is the last element, necessary 
element, to conclude the investigation of 
the Korean scandals? And so that is the 
question: Is the House of Representa- 
tives, is this committee, going to do some- 
thing effective? 

The resolution dealing with Public Law 
480 aid to South Korea is in my judg- 
ment, and I think in the judgment of 
many others, not effective. 

I have raised the question many times 
and in many places and I raise it here 
again: Why should a dictator care if we 
cut off food to his people so long as we 
send arms with which he can keep them 
in line? 

The military aid is the mother lode in 
this situation. And I think the record 
ought to show that those who voted to 
cut off the food to the people of South 
Korea ought not be telling any of their 
constituents that they are sincere and 
that they really want to have this man 
come some way or another, by some ar- 
rangement, before our committee and 
give the testimony which the chief coun- 
sel says is indispensable to the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

I hear it said that we are dealing with 
a sovereign nation and it ill behooves a 
fellow nation to order, to demand, to is- 
sue ultimatums to a sovereign nation. 
And I think that is correct. 
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However, the prayer does not read: 
Give them this day their daily lead. 


Nor is it correct to say and use the 
possessive, that it is their lead, their 
military equipment. It is our military 
equipment. It is paid for by the taxpay- 
ers of this country and we are under no 
obligation whatsoever. 

If anybody is under any obligation to 
anybody at this point in history it would 
seem to me the Republic of Korea is un- 
der obligation to the United States. The 
United States has made a few sacrifices 
for that government, always in the name 
of freedom, always in the name of pro- 
tecting freedom in a land where there is 
no freedom to protect. 

They are perfectly at liberty to with- 
hold this vital evidence, which goes to 
the very heart of our legislative process, 
our judicial and governmental processes 
in this country, and our investigation as 
to what extent it may have been cor- 
rupted and how it may have been cor- 
rupted. But if they have every right to 
withhold that evidence, then we have 
every right to withhold our largesse. 

Now I repeat: If the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if this committee, wants to 
have the testimony of this individual, 
this will get the testimony of the individ- 
ual, and the South Korean Government 
will not have to give up one ounce of 
American arms or lead. 

All they need to do is to return one 
little meaningful favor for the thousands 
and thousands of “dead” favors that the 
United States has rendered to that gov- 
ernment, again in the name of freedom, 
through those who fought in that Ko- 
rean war, and they might as well know 
it, that they either wasted their lives or 
their time or their injuries, because the 
greatest betrayal of all of that sacrifice 
is the pure fact that there is no freedom 
in that land today. It is our option. If we 
want to have the testimony then this is 
the route to get it. Other slaps on the 
wrist and other suggestions of withhold- 
ing food will not do it, and everybody else 
knows it. 

POINT OF ORDER 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California (Mr. LAGOMARSINO) 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I do, Mr, Chair- 
man, I insist on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I say the amendment is out of order 
under clause 7, rule XVI, as being non- 
germane to the bill and outside of the 
scope of the bill. It is outside the scope 
of the bill, because the bill relates to 
military assistance. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to quote clause 28, section 24.9 from 
Deschler’s Procedure: 

To a bill authorizing funds for foreign 
assistance, an amendment holding in abey- 
ance, “until 90 days after the final settle- 
ment of hostilities ... in Vietnam,” all for- 


eign assistance under the Foreign Assistance 
Act, was ruled out as not germane. 


Further, in that same clause, section 
24.11: 

To a bill authorizing funds for foreign 
assistance, an amendment making such aid 
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to any nation in Latin America contingent 
upon the enactment of tax reform measures 
by that nation was ruled out as not germane. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that to time 
the sanctions of this amendment to such 
a time as Kim Dong Jo testifies is similar 
to and right on all fours with the sections 
Ihave just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss) desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. JACOBS. I do briefly, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, the lan- 
guage of the amendment deals with 
nothing more by its own terms than the 
contents of the instant legislation, No. 1 
and No. 2, the amendment clearly is a 
related contingency with respect to and 
on all four corners with the funds au- 
thorized by this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO) makes a point of order 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss) 
on the point that it is beyond the scope 
of the committee bill. The Chair would 
like to point out that the committee bill 
does relate to military assistance, which 
this amendment directs itself to. Had 
the amendment been offered earlier in 
the reading, before the funds for South 
Korea were before the committee and 
prior to the adoption of the various 
amendments in the Committee of the 
Whole, including the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Har- 
KIN) which placed a condition upon 
funds being authorized under this act, 
then the point of order might have been 
viewed differently. However, the contin- 
gency expressed in the amendment does 
relate to the relationship between this 
country and the South Korean Govern- 
ment and specifically to the point of in- 
formation relating to future furnishing 
of U.S. military assistance to that na- 
tion, so that the Chair is constrained to 
overrule the point of order. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me simply say that 
this amendment would prohibit military 
assistance to Korea or the transfer of 
equipment to Korea, in conjunction with 
the withdrawal of U.S. ground forces, 
until former Korean Ambassador Kim 
Dong Jo has given testimony to the 
House Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct. This would affect a pro- 
gram of $275 million in foreign military 
sales credit funds—$275 million for mili- 
tary equipment for Korea would be 
denied—as well as the $800 million 
equipment transfer. 

Mr. Chairman, the House on June 22 
already voted, 273 to 125, to adopt the 
Wright amendment to the Agriculture 
Appropriation Act to eliminate some $56 
million in Public Law 480 food aid for 
Korea to encourage Korean Government 
cooperation with House investigations. 

The House leadership indicated dur- 
ing the debate that it would not attempt 
to make additional cuts in military as- 
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sistance for Korea, nor reduce any as- 
sistance or collateral program of any na- 
ture or description which would be vital 
to the maintenance of the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Republic of Korea or vital 
to the interests of the United States. 

The FMS credits are required for Ko- 
rea to improve its defense capabilities 
during the period of growing North Ko- 
rean strength. The $800 million equip- 
ment transfer will preserve a balance of 
force during the period of withdrawal of 
the 2d Infantry Division. 

These programs are, therefore, both 
needed for continued improvement of 
Korean forces and to maintain military 
stability on the Korean peninsula. To 
deny such assistance would seriously en- 
danger the security of Northeast Asia. To 
deny that assistance would, indeed, ham- 
per and run counter to our own national 
security interests. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman has stated precisely why we will 
get the testimony from Kim Dong Jo if 
this amendment is adopted, because they 
do need the aid or think they need the 
aid. If they think they need it, they will 
get us the testimony. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I think it has been 
made very clear in the past that the 
more presure we put upon the Govern- 
ment of Korea, the less the chances are 
that we will get Kim Dong Jo. 

I might say that what we must keep 
uppermost in our minds, Mr. Chairman, 
is what is, indeed, in our own national 
security interests; and I think by this 
amendment we will be hurting our own 
national security interests. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I urge the Mem- 
bers to vote “no.” 

Mr, SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is an un- 
derstandable, but utterly irresponsible 
amendment. 

I can sympathize with those Members 
of the House who believe we ought to 
make every conceivable effort to get to 
the bottom of the so-called ‘“Koreagate” 
scandal. However, I think that for us to 
engage in a game of “diplomatic chicken” 
when the most vital security interests of 
the United States hang in the balance 
would be to engage in a truly irrespon- 
sible action on our part. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact of the matter 
is that Japan, which is our closest and 
most important ally in the Western Pa- 
cific, has taken the position that the 
security of South Korea is essential to 
the security of Japan. 

Were we to terminate all of our mili- 
tary assistance to South Korea, at a time 
when there is an existing conventional 
military imbalance on the Korean penin- 
sula, which gives North Korea more mili- 
tary power than South Korea, it would 
create not only the very real possibility 
of another conflict on the Korean penin- 
sula itself, but it would call into question 
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in the minds of the Japanese the credi- 
bility of the American commitment not 
just to South Korea, but to Japan as 
well. 

Mr. Chairman, I find myself in a some- 
what anomalous and paradoxical posi- 
tion of having opposed the Stratton 
amendment, which was offered yesterday, 
because I truly believe that it is in our 
national interest to pursue the policy 
which was begun by President Carter of 
withdrawing our ground combat forces 
from South Korea, while simultaneously 
providing the South Koreans with the 
additional military hardware and equip- 
ment they need in order to be able to de- 
fend themselves, while today I must 
oppose the Jacobs amendment which 
would result in the automatic termina- 
tion of all of our military assistance to 
South Korea. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the Jacobs 
amendment, first, because were we to 
terminate that assistance, it would im- 
mediately call into question the viability 
of President Carter's policy of gradually 
withdrawing our ground forces from 
South Korea. I do not believe the Presi- 
dent could responsibly continue that pol- 
icy if we cease to provide any additional 
military assistance to South Korea. Fur- 
thermore, I think that were that policy 
to be halted, it would be most unfortu- 
nate in terms of our own national inter- 
ests, because it would mean that if at 
some point in the future another war did 
break out in Korea, American ground 
forces would automatically and gratui- 
tously be involved in that conflict. 

On the other hand, if we do gradually 
withdraw our ground forces, there is no 
reason in principle, so long as we con- 
tinue to provide South Korea with the 
additional military assistance it needs in 
order to be able to defend itself, why we 
should not be able to withdraw our 
ground forces from South Korea. 

The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Jacoss) assumes that if we adopt this 
amendment, the South Koreans will 
comply with the request to produce Kim 
Dong Jo, but can he be certain? Can any 
Member of this House be certain that in 
that kind of dramatic diplomatic con- 
frontation the South Koreans will yield, 
and if they do not yield, if they feel that 
as a matter of pride, or for whatever 
reason, they are unable to acquiesce to 
that demand, are we truly prepared to 
second a signal to Kim Il Sung that, no 
matter what he may do, we are not going 
to provide any more military assistance 
to South Korea? Are we prepared to say 
to the Japanese, who have relied on our 
commitment to them, that we are not 
prepared to provide any more assistance 
to the South Koreans even if, as a conse- 
quence, they lose faith in our commit- 
ment to Japan? And are we really pre- 
pared to face the possibility not only 
that another war may break out in South 
Korea with catastrophic consequences 
for the people of that country, but that 
ultimately South Korea may be absorbed 
by North Korea? 

I was in South Korea several months 
ago, and I discovered a fascinating thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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(At the request of Mr. ECKHARDT, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. SoLarz was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. In virtually every 
country in the world where there is a 
repressive regime, where we are pro- 
viding assistance to the government of 
that country, the dissident and demo- 
cratic forces in that country without 
exception prefer us to terminate our 
assistance so that we can undermine the 
political stability of that regime. But in 
South Korea virtually all of those in- 
dividuals who are opposed to Park 
Chung Hee want us to continue provid- 
ing assistance to South Korea because 
however much they object to President 
Park, they are even more afraid of Kim 
Il Sung, and the possibility of a North 
Korean takeover of South Korea. 

So for all of these reasons I say to my 
colleagues in the House, let us by all 
means make every effort to produce Kim 
Dong Jo. We need his testimony. We 
should not give up on the Koreagate in- 
vestigation, but let us not take a reckless 
action which could ultimately lead us 
down the path of disaster for Korea, for 
Japan, and for our own country as well. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 4 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
for a very accurate analysis of the situa- 
tion and agree with him entirely that 
we should vote no on this amendment. 

I might say, however, that I feel that 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Jacoss), has pointed out a peculiar 
anomaly, that is, the House having voted 
to withhold food aid and is in a peculiar 
position in not being willing to apply the 
more stringent sanction of withholding 
military aid. I do agree with the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Jacosps) that 
pressure on people is not necessarily 
going to result in a response from gov- 
ernment; that withholding food is not 
as compelling on the Korean Govern- 
ment as is withholding military aid. But 
I shall vote against the Jacobs amend- 
ment—and I also voted against the orig- 
inal amendment. I think it is too risky 
to threaten to weaken South Korea’s 
military defenses as a means of impel- 
ling South Korea to waive its assertion 
of diplomatic immunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. VOLKMER, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. SoLarz was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. I further yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. We were not in- 
volved with a matter of diplomatic im- 
munity in the Chilian case, nor were we 
there involved in a situation where a 
nation was threatened by her neighbors, 
as in the Korean case. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 
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Mr. VOLKMER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s yielding. I appreciate his com- 
ments, but I would like to carry the sit- 
uation one step further as to where we 
are. 

I am not on the Ethics Committee, 
even though I try to keep up with it, 
but my understanding is Mr. Jaworski is 
saying, “Goodby, farewell. Kim Dong Jo 
is not coming, and we are not going to 
get his testimony.” 

Does the gentleman have a suggestion 
as to where we go if we do not adopt 
this amendment, because I understand 
the Senate has put the money back in 
for food, and it will probably pass, and 
nothing will be done, and Korea will con- 
tinue this next year with getting the full 
amount that they desire and need, and 
Kim Dong Jo will have stayed over in 
Korea, and we will never hear anything. 
What do we do? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I wish I had an answer 
to the gentleman’s question. I am not a 
member of the Ethics Committee. I do 
think we have to do something above and 
beyond what we have already done. I am 
prepared to consider any responsible ac- 
tion which holds forth the possibility of 
producing the testimony of Kim Dong Jo, 
but I do not believe that the amend- 
ment before us today is a responsible way 
of proceeding, because there is no guar- 
antee it will produce the results, and if 
it does not, we will have ended up with 
a situation where we have cut off our 
nose to spite our face. 

And the people of our own country, 
the people of Korea, and the people of 
Japan, will have potentially paid a ter- 
rible, terrible price in the process. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, are we not 
also telling any other country and the 
ambassadors then of any other country 
that in the event they should find those 
in Congress that are willing to accept 
funds for favors and in the event they 
do such and then go back home, that 
they do not have to worry about it? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I do not think we are 
saying anything of the sort. I think the 
Congress has already voted, at least the 
House of Representatives has, to cut off 
Public Law 480 assistance to South 
Korea. We passed several resolutions ex- 
pressing our concern. The refusal of Kim 
Dong Jo to testify has created serious 
political problems for South Korea in 
the Congress. There may be other actions 
we can undertake. This matter is not 
over. We are going to pursue it. But let 
us pursue it in a responsible way. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentlemai. will yield further, I just wish 
we had a way to proceed to get Kim 
Dong Jo. Right now I do not know the 
way and I do not believe the gentleman 
does and I do not believe anybody else 
does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Sotarz) has 
expired. 

(At the request of Ms. HoLTZMAN, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. SOLARZ was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield in just one second. 
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Mr. Chairman, I just want to say in 
conclusion that I cannot believe it is be- 
yond the wit or the imagination of the 
Congress to come up with some alterna- 
tive strategy which may produce the 
result, but will not jeopardize the se- 
curity of a country which has been allied 
with us for over 30 years and ultimately 
our own security as well. 

I yield to the gentlewoman. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman made a 
very eloquent speech, but I think there 
was a fallacy of logic in the gentleman’s 
comments. Basically, the objection of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. SoLarz) 
to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss) was that it 
would involye an enormous risk, because 
South Korea could say, “OK, we would 
prefer not to get any military aid and 
prefer to risk our security rather than 
turn over Kim Dong Jo.” 

Well, if South Korea is willing to risk 
its survival to keep the truth from this 
country, what kind of will does it have 
to survive? What kind of will does it have 
to fight the North Koreans? How can we 
possibly rely on them to defend them- 
selves? 

If South Korea wants to jeopardize its 
survival over this person—and I would 
say it is a very unlikely possibility—I 
would say to the gentleman that we have 
no hope that they will have the resolve 
to fight against North Korea and, there- 
fore, that the military aid is absolutely 
useless. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe, I must say to the gentlewoman, 
that the South Korean Government 
wants to jeopardize the security of their 
own people. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Then they will surely 
turn over Kim Dong Jo if we threaten 
to cut off their military aid. 

Mr. SOLARZ. But when you get in- 
volved in a game of diplomatic chicken, 
you cannot tell what will ultimately hap- 
pen, and if they make the wrong decision, 
it is not just the 34 million people who 
live in South Korea, whose lives and fu- 
ture are at stake, it is also our own policy 
in the Western Pacific. 

I am simply not prepared to run the 
risk that they may say no. I am not pre- 
pared to risk sending the wrong signal 
to Kim Il Sung. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the frustration 
of some of my colleagues over the in- 
transigence of the Korean Government, 
and I personally see it as most unaccept- 
able. The gentleman from New York has 
spoken most eloquently and accurately 
on this matter. 

One of the basic reasons I personally 
support security assistance for South 
Korea is because it seems to me that if 
we can give this kind of support to coun- 
tries that are important to us or to whom 
we have commitments so that they are 
able to defend themselves, we lessen the 
chance that ever again American ground 
forces will be involved in a land war in 
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Asia. The last thing I would like to do is 
to do anything that might contribute to- 
ward that end result. 

I am concerned about the welfare of 
our own forces in Korea and of the young 
men in our armed services elsewhere 
whose safety and whose lives could be 
jeopardized by this kind of action by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish we could find 
some way to persuade the Koreans to do 
what is right in this matter, but this is 
the wrong thing, and I hope the House 
will defeat this amendment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some of my 
colleagues who feel that our security as- 
sistance to Korea should be used as a 
lever to pry additional testimony from 
Ambassador Kim Dong Jo. 

While I feel strongly that Kim Dong 
Jo should respond forthrightly to the 
questions now being asked of him, I feel 
equally strongly that this unfortunate 
affair cannot be linked to the questions 
being debated today. As you have heard, 
the United States is providing security 
assistance to Korea, because we believe 
that our own national security is in- 
volved in maintaining a strong defense 
in the Korean peninsula. Thus any at- 
tempt, however well intentioned, to with- 
hold security assistance would be detri- 
mental to our own national interests. 

In addition, I think I must point out 
that Kim Dong Jo is protected by the 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Rela- 
tions to which the United States, South 
Korea, and many other countries are 
signatories. Under the terms of the con- 
vention he is protected from having to 
testify in the United States on matters 
which relate to his duties and actions 
while he was his country’s ambassador 
to this country. Attempts to force him 
to testify could very well have serious 
implications for our ambassadors abroad. 
I would find it difficult to believe that 
anyone here is prepared to argue that 
our Ambassador in Rome, not to men- 
tion Moscow, should respond to similar 
pressures. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, other ef- 
forts are at work to get at the informa- 
tion held by Kim Dong Jo, It is not ap- 
propriate for us, at this time and in the 
course of this debate, to link those efforts 
to secure his testimony to the question of 
security assistance. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to this amendment. Unlike some of 
the other speakers who have also op- 
posed this amendment, I voted to cut off 
food aid and economic aid to South 
Korea. I also at that time voted against 
the amendment that would have cut off 
military security assistance. I think there 
is a big difference between economic and 
military assistance. 

I think it was perfectly proper for us 
to send the South Korean Government 
the message that we did on that vote on 
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the food aid. We were saying, “We are 
disturbed about your failure to cooperate 
in obtaining testimony from former Am- 
bassador Kim Dong Jo.” At the same 
time, however, we were saying that we 
were not going to cut off our security 
assistance; we were still going to stand 
by our treaty commitments with South 
Korea. 

We were, therefore, not sending a mes- 
sage to North Korea that— ‘Hey! Maybe 
this is a good time for you to probe 
around and try something.” 

It has already been pointed out that 
everyone in the East and in the Pacific 
is concerned about what we will do vis-a- 
vis Korea. Japan is extremely concerned, 
and all the countries in Southeast Asia 
are very concerned. I think we would be 
sending exactly the wrong message at the 
wrong time were we to do this. 

They say that we should learn from 
history. There is a history here. We have 
been through this. This is nothing new. 
Back in the late forties it was declared 
by our Government that we were no 
longer interested in South Korea, and 
we all know what happened then, an in- 
vasion by North Korea. I think there is 
a very good possibility, if not a proba- 
bility, that something might well happen 
again were we to take that same kind of 
action here today. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote against this amendment. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman. I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss). I 
think that the House, too, ought to be 
pleased to have this amendment before 
us for our joint support. 

It takes no particular bravery to vote 
for the kind of sham amendment that 
the House adopted a few weeks back 
when we took something like $70 million 
or $90 million of the food for peace pro- 
gram away as an indication of how com- 
mitted we really were to stand up for 
the integrity of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. It was almost like two peo- 
ple being in a fight and one saying to 
the other, “If you don’t do what I want, 
I am going to hurt a third person.” 

The amendment that is before us has 
some substance, it has some real mean- 
ing, and it has some real significance 
to the Government of South Korea. If, 
in fact, the membership of this body is 
as concerned as it has suggested it is 
about the affront to its integrity by the 
failure of South Korea to make Mr. Kim 
Dong Jo available for testimony in this 
country, then I think we ought to adopt 
this amendment. Otherwise what will 
happen is that with all our protestations 
of our purity, our virtue, and our integ- 
rity, Mr. Jaworski will in fact pack 
up his bags and go home, and forever 
and ever the reputation of this House is 
going to be in doubt as to whether we 
really were serious about getting that 
testimony. 

Now is the time for action, and per- 
haps it is the last chance we will have. 
It should not be for us to be heard after 
the fact that it was all the Koreans’ 
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fault. It is not just the Koreans fault. 
We have it within our own means to get 
that testimony, and this is the way to 
do it. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply point out that 
in almost every case in our foreign aid, 
as long as I can remember, it has been 
based on the fact that “these are our 
dearest allies, these are our loyal 
friends.” 

The question comes to mind which 
emulates the old military question: 
“What is a friend for if you cannot bribe 
him?” 

If they are such good friends of ours, 
why is all of this taking place? 

Maybe they are not such good friends 
of ours. But if they are good friends of 
ours, they ought to help clear this bribery 
question up. And bribery is the thing 
that distinguishes this situation from 
the others we have discussed this after- 
noon. 

Mr. WEISS. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments. I think they are very, very 
well taken. 

Mr. Chairman, I would assume that 
the House is as concerned this year as 
it appeared to be last year and earlier 
this year about its reputation. And if it 
is, I would hope we would have an over- 
whelming vote in support of the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Wetss) there 
were—ayes 13, noes 27. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote, and pending that, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Chair announces that pursuant to 
clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate pro- 
ceedings under the call when a quorum 
of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

potas call was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 
QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to clause 2, rule XXIII, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED VOTE 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss) for a re- 
corded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
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vice, and there were—ayes 147, noes 257, 
not voting 28, as follows: 


[Roll No. 633] 


AYES—147 


Frenzel 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gore 
Green 

Hall 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hughes 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 


Abdnor 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Applegate 
Armstrong 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Baucus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pike 
Pressler 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 


Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 


Lott 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin 
Meyner 
Michel 
Milford 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 
Murphy, 11. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Regula 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rousse.ot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 


Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
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Steed 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxier 
Treen 
Trible 
Uman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 


Wilson, C. H. 


Wilson, Tex. 


Burton, Phillip 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Cornwell 
D'Amours 
Diggs 

Downey 

Early 

Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 


Forsythe 
Fraser 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, N.C. 


Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevill 

Biaggi 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Conable 


McCloskey 


Markey 
Marlenee 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mottl 
Murphy, Pa. 
Nedzi 
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Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dodd 


Dornan 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Fary 

Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 

Flynt 

Ford, Mich. 
Fountain 
Fowler 

Frey 

Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 


Ryan 
Santini 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Skelton 


Walgren 
Walker 
Warman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wylie 
Young, Mo. 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 


Johnson, Calif. 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 

Kelly 
Kindness 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lent 

Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 


Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
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Fenwick Mathis 
Flowers Quie 
Ford, Tenn. Spellman 
Harrington Stark 
Jenkins Symms 
Kasten Teague 
Dellums Kemp Tsongas 
Dent Le Fante Whalen 
Duncan, Oreg. McDade 

Duncan, Tenn. Maguire 


Mr. HOLLAND changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BAUMAN 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. BAUMAN: 
Page 19, immediately after line 20, insert the 
following new section: 
USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Sec. 25. (a) Section 502(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1754(b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b)(1)(A) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law but subject to section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 
1953— 

“(i) local currencies owned by the United 
States which are in excess of the amounts 
reserved under section 612(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 and of the require- 
ments of the United States Government in 
payment of its obligations outside of the 
United States, as such requirements may be 
determined from time to time by the Presi- 
dent; and 

“(ii) any other local currencies owned by 
the United States in amounts not to exceed 
the equivalent of $75 per day per person or 
the maximum per diem allowance estab- 
lished under the authority of subchapter I 
of chapter 57 of title 5 of the United States 
Code for employees of the United States 
Government while traveling in a foreign 
country, whichever is greater, exclusive of 
the actual cost of transportation: 
shall be made available to Members and em- 
Ployees of the Congress for their local cur- 
rency expenses when authorized by the 


Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 


Zeferettl 


Bonior 
Burke, Mass. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins, Il. 
Conyers 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
President of the Senate, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the Majority Leader 
of the Senate, or the Minority Leader of the 
Senate, and shall be made available to mem- 
bers and employees of a standing or select 
committee of the House of Representatives 
or the Senate or of a joint committee of the 
Congress for their local currency expenses 
when authorized by the chairman of that 
committee. 


“(B) Whenever local currencies owned by 
the United States are not otherwise available 
for purposes of this subsection, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall purchase local cur- 
rencies for such purposes to the extent pro- 
vided in annual appropriations acts, 

“(2) On a quarterly basis, the chairman of 
each committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate and of each joint com- 
mittee of the Congress shall prepare a con- 
solidated report itemizing the amounts and 
dollars equivalent values of each foreign cur- 
rency expended and the amounts of dollar 
expenditures from appropriated funds in 
connection with travel outside the United 
States, together with the purposes of the 
expenditures, including per diem (lodging 
and meals), transportation, and other pur- 
poses, and showing the total itemized ex- 
penditures, during the quarter of such com- 
mittee, and of each member or employee of 
such committee, and shall forward such 
consolidated report to the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives (if the committee is a 
committee of the House of Representatives 
or a joint committee whose funds are dis- 
bursed by the Clerk of the House) or to the 
Secretary of the Senate (if the committee is 
a committee of the Senate or a joint com- 
mittee whose funds are disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate). Each such con- 
solidated report shall be oven to public in- 
spection and shall be published in the Con- 
gressional Record within ten legislative days 
after the quarterly report is forwarded pur- 
suant to this paragraph. In the case of the 
Select Committee on Intelligence of the Sen- 
ate and the Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the House of Representatives, 
such consolidated report may, in the discre- 
tion of the chairman of the committee, omit 
such information as would identify the for- 
eign countries in which members and em- 
ployees of that committee traveled. 

“(3)(A) Each Member or employee who 
receives an authorization under paragraph 
(1) from the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the President of the Senate, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
Majority Leader of the Senate, or the Minor- 
ity Leader of the Senate, shall within thirty 
days after the completion of the travel in- 
volved, submit a report setting forth the 
information specified in paragraph (2), to 
the extent applicable, to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives (in the case of 
a Member of the House or an employee whose 
salary is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House) or the Secretary of the Senate (in 
the case of a Member of the Senate or an 
employee whose salary is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate). In the case of an 
authorization for a group of Members or 
employees, such report shall be submitted 
for all Members of the group by its chair- 
man, or if there is no designated chairman, 
by the ranking Member or, if the group does 
not include a Member, by the senior em- 
ployee in the group. Each report submitted 
pursuant to this subparagraph shall be open 
to public inspection. 

“(B) On a quarterly basis, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives and the Sec- 
retary of the Senate shall prepare a con- 
solidation of the reports received by them 
under this paragraph with respect to expend- 
itures during the preceding quarter by each 
Member and employee or by each group 
in the case of expenditures made on behalf 
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of a group which are not allocable to indi- 
vidual members of the group. Each such con- 
solidation shall be open to public inspection 
and shall be published in the Congressional 
Record within 10 legislative days of the 
completion of the consolidated report.” 

(b) Notwithstanding section 21 of this 
Act, the amendment made by subsection (a) 
of this section shall take effect on the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp, since I 
am very familiar with it. It happens to 
be mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
simply an amendment which solves a 
problem that has arisen as a result of a 
Department of Treasury ruling regard- 
ing the use of foreign currencies or 
counterpart funds by Members of Con- 
gress and their staffs in travel abroad. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) was good enough to discuss 
this with me earlier this week. The 
amendment provides for annual appro- 
priations of such currencies rather than 
free and unrestricted congressional 
access to counterpart funds. It also 
provides for a quarterly reporting 
mechanism so that the public will 
know what Congress is spending. It 
reforms a system that has apparently 
been used illegally because of the lack 
of legislative authorization for such 
payments for some years. I believe the 
gentleman from Wisconsin had 
intended to offer this himself and fail- 
ure to do so was merely an oversight on 
his part, Iam sure. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Maryland has adequately explained my 
amendment. I have no illusion as to why 
he has been so helpful in introducing my 
amendment at this point. I am not sure 
I want to be thankful and appreciative 
of the gentleman's action; nevertheless, 
I will consider the gentleman's efforts as 
being in the best interests for the 
amendment. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I accept the 
gentleman’s amendment, which happens 
to be my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. BAUMAN) . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BAUMAN 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bauman: On 
page 19, after line 20, insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 26. Section 533(d) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting 
the number “(1)" after the phrase “Section 
533(d)" and by striking out the period at 
the end of the paragraph, inserting a semi- 
colon, and adding the following: 

“(d) (2) In furtherance of this section and 
the foreign policy interests of the United 
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States, the government of the United States 
shall not enforce any sanctions against the 
government and people of Rhodesia before 
October 1, 1979, unless the President shall 
determine that (a) the transitional govern- 
ment of Rhodesia has not committed itself 
to negotiate in good faith at an all-parties 
conference held under international auspices 
on all relevant issues; and (b) the transi- 
tional government has made no definite plans 
for the holding of free and fair elections in- 
cluding all population groups under recog- 
nized international observation. This section 
shall take effect upon enactment.” 


POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland 
on the question of the germaneness, 
clause 7 of House rule XVI. 

An amendment of this nature is sub- 
ject to two tests of germaneness. First, it 
has to be related to the subject matter 
under consideraion; and second, the 
fundamental purpose of the amendment 
must be germane to the fundamental 
purpose of the bill. In my view, the gen- 
tleman’s amendment fails both tests. 
With respect to the subject matter, as 
compared to the content of the amend- 
ment, we note that the amendment in 
no way really deals with grant military 
assistance or military training or foreign 
military sales or narcotics control assist- 
ance or economic assistance to Turkey or 
the various elements of the subject of 
this bill, H.R. 12514. 

To the contrary, the fundamental 
purpose of the amendment is to lift exist- 
ing economic trade sanctions against the 
Government of Rhodesia, an action not 
within the scope of the bill before us 
which has as its principal purpose the 
authorization of international security 
assistance programs for the fiscal year 
1979. 

In addition, the bill has other provi- 
sions which primarily relate to other 
kinds of bilateral U.S. assistance. It in 
no way addresses the issue of nonmili- 
tary trade or economic trade sanctions 
in general, nor does it seek to apply or 
to lift such sanctions against any in- 
dividual company, and it in no way ad- 
dresses the issue of U.S. imports from 
any source. 

May I just conclude, Mr. Chairman, by 
reminding the House that earlier, in con- 
sideration of this matter, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Icnorp) had a simi- 
lar proposal, but upon finding out in- 
formally that a point of order would be 
sustained against it, he withdrew his 
amendment. This amendment, in my 
view, is very similar to that amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the point of or- 
der ought to be sustained against the 
amendment, based upon that analygous 
action and upon the other points I have 
already indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 
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Mr. BAUMAN. Yes, I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Diccs) 
has correctly stated the basic rule that 
applies to any amendment to be offered 
to a bill, and that is under rule XVI, 
clause 7, any amendment must be ger- 
mane to the bill before the Committee 
of the Whole. 

However, the relationship of the 
amendment to the bill to be judged is 
to the bill as modified by all actions of 
the Committee of the Whole, If one ap- 
plies the fundamental purpose test to the 
bill now before us, it is easy, I think, for 
the Chair to determine that while the 
fundamental purpose of the legislation 
does deal with military assistance to for- 
eign countries, the bill, both as reported 
by the committee and as modified by the 
Committee of the Whole, goes well be- 
yond the scope of that single purpose, 
and the bill has been broadened by 
amendment to the point where this 
amendment is in order. 

I refer the Chair first to the bill, as 
reported. On page 2, in section 3, we find 
an amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 which deals with Interna- 
tional Narcotics Control. The pertinent 
section under International Narcotics 
Control, section 481 of the 1961 act, does 
not deal with military assistance but 
with international trade in drugs which, 
while illicit, is certainly commercial in 
character. Under that section, section 
481, of the 1961 act, the President is 
given the power to suspend “economic 
and military assistance furnished under 
this or any other act” if the countries 
involved in the drug trade do not in fact 
live up to the standards set in the act. 
That is a commercial transaction over 
which the President has control. 

I would refer the Chair further to the 
section of the bill dealing with assistance 
to Turkey, and that is on page 13 of the 
bill. Section 16 of the bill provides eco- 
nomic assistance to Turkey and not mil- 
itary assistance. It is conceded that this 
would have belonged in the previous eco- 
nomic aid authorization bill, but it was 
added to this bill, obviously broadening 
the scope of the bill at that point. 


On the point of economic assistance to 
Turkey, I would refer to page 29 of the 
committee report, where it is stated that 
the specific economic aid given in the 
bill is under the International Develop- 
ment and Food Assistance Act, which, I 
believe, permits sales to foreign countries 
as well as outright grants. That is a com- 
mercial transaction and not a military 
assistance transaction. 

I would call the attention of the Chair 
to an additional section of the bill, sec- 
tion 5, which allows assistance to police 
and other law enforcement agencies in 
foreign countries. On pages 14 and 15 of 
the report there are references to the 
section, as amended, which would affect 
principally commercial exports of muni- 
tions items. It requires reports of private 
commercial sales to be made to the State 
Department, and it transfers jurisdic- 
tion from the Commerce Department 
over this kind of commercial activity. 
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I refer the Chair to the Wolff amend- 
ment which was adopted today by the 
Committee of the Whole, a new section 
on page 19, line 20, in which the gentle- 
man from New York offered an amend- 
ment that requires that the President 
conduct a full review of U.S. policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union, and this review 
will cover but is not limited to subpara- 
graph (3) on page 1, “what linkages do 
exist,” and so on, including, “arms con- 
trol negotiations, human rights issues, 
and economic and cultural exchanges.” 
And, further, in subparagraph (10), 
“United States economic, technological, 
scientific and cultural relations * * *” 

In response to a question I put to the 
gentleman from New York, when he 
asked that the reading be dispensed with, 
he said it was his intent that his amend- 
ment cover all aspects of commercial 
trade with the Soviet Union. 

Lastly, the Bauman-Zablocki amend- 
ment, if I may call it that, just adopted 
by the House, set up a system within 
the U.S. Treasury Department for the 
purchase of foreign currency to allow 
Members and their staff to travel abroad, 
not on military assistance matters neces- 
sarily, but on the usual international 
commercial and travel activities. 

It is the contention of the gentleman 
from Maryland that the amendment 
before the House is germane since it 
amends the 1961 act and the amendment 
covers not only commercial and economic 
sanctions against Rhodesia, but specifi- 
cally also covers military and security 
sanctions against Rhodesia. 

I would refer the Chair to the action 
of the United Nations General Assembly, 
U.N. Resolution 232, adopted in 1966 
which called upon all member states to 
prevent their nationals from shipping 
arms to Rhodesia. 

Presidential Executive Order 11322, 
issued by President Lyndon Johnson on 
January 5, 1967, adopted the language of 
the U.N. resolution almost verbatim, and 
in the pertinent section, which is sub- 
paragraph (d), the order states: 

* + * prohibition against * * * any ac- 
tivities by any person under United States 
jurisdiction which may promote or cause 
to be promoted any sale or shipment of 
arms, ammunition, military equipment, 
military vehicles, military aircraft * * * 


So the amendment itself does not con- 
fine itself to trade, but also deals with 
matters of arms shipment, which the bill 
also deals with. And it is the contention 
of the gentleman from Maryland that, 
because of the cited sections of the bill 
and the amendments, that the amend- 
ment is germane. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fuqua). The 
Chair has been aware of this amend- 
ment since the beginning of the debate 
on the bill and has been studying the 
amendment and other similar amend- 
“wees as debate has proceeded on the 


The Chair might point out that the 
amendment comes at the end of the bill. 
While the bil!, when it was reported from 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, was primarily confined to bilateral 
security assistance and related policies, 
this bill, as perfected in the Committee 
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of the Whole, has been significantly 
broadened in scope, as well as subject 
matter. 

The bill now deals with the use of funds 
for travel expenses of Members and em- 
ployees of Congress, as well as matters 
relating to security and economic assist- 
ance to other nations, furnished by this 
country. 

The bill also now addresses the full 
range of our relations with the Soviet 
Union, including all trade and economic 
matters, and contains broad statements 
of foreign policy in relztion to human 
rights abroad, relationships with Turkey, 
Greece, Cyprus, Chile, and Korea, and 
the actions which other countries must 
take in relation to their internal affairs 
in order to receive military or other 
assistance from the United States. 

It therefore appears to the Chair that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland is germane as a further 
direction on the use of our foreign assist- 
ance and on the operations of foreign 
relations, and for the reasons stated, the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Bauman) is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. BAUMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
comes a time in the history of each na- 
tion that fundamental decisions must be 
made, a point which is commonly re- 
ferred to in political parlance as a cross- 
roads. 

There is no question, at least in this 
Member’s mind, that the attitude and 
policy to be adopted by our Govern- 
ment—of which we are a coequal 
branch—toward the Government and 
people of Rhodesia, soon to be Zam- 
babwe, will be marked along with other 
nations’ decisions throughout history 
as indicative of the fundamental purpose 
and direction we, as a nation wish to take 
in the future. 

Even those with but a cursory knowl- 
edge of history remember the character- 
ization of one city in Bavaria—Munich— 
as epitomizing a juncture in interna- 
tional politics when many nations, par- 
ticularly Great Britain, made a determi- 
nation about the problem that the then 
Government of Germany presented to 
the world. Ever after Neville Chamber- 
lain’s name will be associated with Mu- 
nich and appeasement. We today have 
to make a decision about whether or not 
we are going to continue a policy in Af- 
rica which I believe has failed miserably, 
both in terms of preventing the spread 
of communism and in terms of guaran- 
teeing the rights of all people of what- 
ever race or creed or color, to have free- 
dom and security. 

The situation in Rhodesia today, 
which my amendment addresses, is very 
different from the one that existed even 
a few months ago. The Prime Minister of 
Rhodesia, Ian Smith, has yielded to 
pressures from without and pressures 
from within, and instituted a transitional 
government made up of four persons, Mr. 
Smith himself and three leaders of the 
black community, each of them repre- 
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senting a significant number in fact, the 
great majority of Rhodesians. 

Some Members talked with Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa when he was here in 
Washington last week, and several weeks 
before that. Most people predict that he 
will probably be elected as the first head 
of the new Government. Joining him in 
that government at this time is Reverend 
Ndabaningi Sithole and Chief Jeremiah 
Chirau. All of these slack leaders have 
called for an end to sanctions against 
Rhodesia because, as leaders of the 
black community, they are coequal part- 
ners in the transitional government and 
they support peaceful change. There ex- 
ists a timetable adopted by this transi- 
tional government for the adoption of a 
constitution in October, and for elec- 
tions in December, from December 4 to 6, 
with installation of the newly elected 
government by the end of the year. 

This is an historic event in Africa; it is 
blacks and whites working together for 
the first time to bring about a peaceful 
transition to a democratically chosen 
government. Nowhere else on the conti- 
nent has this occurred—nowhere. Instead 
of instituting a black dictatorship, one 
that will suppress the rights of its own 
people, we have the chance to assist by 
lifting these sanctions imposed by the 
United Nations and our Government. We 
have the chance to bring about the peace- 
ful transition that I have just described. 

Have no doubt about it, the Smith- 
Muzorewa-Sithole-Chirau government is 
in dire straits economically, militarily, 
internally; not because the people in 
their country are in any way opposed 
to what is happening—that approval will 
be decided in the election I have de- 
scribed—but because on the borders of 
Rhodesia, in Zambia and Mozambique, 
Communist-financed guerrillas, men who 
have made it clear that they have no 
desire for peaceful change in Rhodesia 
or Zimbabwe, are daily conducting mur- 
derous raids against the innocent white 
and black citizens of this nation. Thou- 
sands have died at their hands. 

Pick up any news magazine for any 
week in the last 3 or 4 weeks and look at 
the grizzly pictures of what these guer- 
rillas are bringing about in this troubled 
country. Both of the Marxist guerrilla 
leaders have made it very plain, Mugabe 
and Nkomo, that they do not wish any 
peaceful transition. One of them has re- 
ferred to the blacks in the current Gov- 
ernment as “Quislings,” as “traitors,” 
and has made it clear that Mr. Smith will 
be run up against the wall and shot, that 
those blacks who collaborate with him 
will also be dealt with in a like manner. 
These are the groups contending in this 
country and surely our national interests 
lie in those who seek peaceful change. 

Against this background the Carter 
administration has chosen, along with 
the British Government, which may well 
not be in power many more months, to 
continue favoring the Communist guer- 
rilla side at the expense of a peaceful and 
free transition. The reason they give for 
this stand is that normal diplomacy will 
work all this out, that the Government 
of the United States does not wish in any 
way to offend the so-called front line 
nations in Africa, all of which are dic- 
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tatorships, two of them Communist con- 
trolled, Mozambique and Angola. The 
Carter administration does not wish to 
give them any offense by taking the side 
of a government controlled by blacks and 
whites since it still has a link to the past 
when a white-only government existed. 

I thought our foreign policy was sup- 
posed to be color blind. I thought the 
battle in Africa was to bring rights to 
people of any color, including any white 
minority that may remain in a country. 

That is why this amendment is before 
the Members today. If this amendment is 
adopted it will be taken to conference 
with the other body, which already has 
adopted a variation on this question. I 
believe good will come out of it for the 
people of Zimbabwe and most impor- 
tantly for the people of the United States, 
which ought to be our chief concern. 

Under the terms of my amendment the 
U.S. Government would lift sanctions 
upon enactment of this bill. But the 
amendment would permit President Car- 
ter to reimpose sanctions if he deter- 
mined two things: That the transition 
government has not demonstrated a 
commitment to negotiate in good faith 
with all the parties—and I would remind 
Members that the Communist guerrilla 
parties have rejected such conference up 
to this time, preferring to use the barrel 
of the gun—and, second, it allows the 
President to make a determination of 
whether or not the transitional govern- 
ment is set to hold free and fair elec- 
tions, permitting international observa- 
tion, with everyone participating. 

That is the simple purpose of this 
amendment: To facilitate a remarkable 
transition to a democratically chosen 
government in a continent that for too 
long has been torn by war and bloodshed 
based on race. 

The African colonial era is at an end 
and still left to be solved are the issues 
of South Africa and the Southwest Afri- 
can Territory, or Namibia, but we have a 
chance in this amendment, I think, to 
support a peaceful transition that can 
set a pattern in southern Africa and one 
that will redound to our benefit. I do not 
honestly understand how our Govern- 
ment or any Member of this body can in 
fact endorse what has been happening 
in Rhodesia as a result of guerrilla ac- 
tions. This amendment will seriously im- 
pair that guerrilla activity and place 
great pressures on the guerrillas to come 
to the conference table. It will at the 
same time give a needed boost to the peo- 
ples of Rhodesia and Zimbabwe. I urge 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman in the well for the 
statement he has just made and asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks. 

I would point out to the members of 
this committee that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland in no way 
interferes with the right of the Presi- 
dent to conduct foreign policy. It is true 
that it provides for an immediate tem- 
porary cessation of the sanctions against 
Rhodesia until October 1, 1979. But it 
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states that if the President decides that 
Rhodesia has not committed itself to 
negotiating in good faith with all par- 
ties, et cetera, those sanctions can 
continue. 

As the gentleman in the well knows, 
I have an amendment which would pro- 
vide for a different approach—a cessa- 
tion of the sanctions after the new gov- 
ernment is installed—but I would pre- 
fer if the House would adopt this amend- 
ment, that we have an immediate ces- 
sation, so I join the gentleman from 
Maryland in support of the amendment. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend my colleague, the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Bauman), for his 
amendment and for the very intuitive 
statement he has made. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
McHvucH). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. AsHBROOK, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BAUMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will permit me to proceed 
further, for whatever reason the origi- 
nal sanctions may have been imposed, 
whether it was right or wrong, whether 
in the heat of emotion, whether through 
reason, I think, as the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Bauman) has so clearly 
pointed out, there is not a valid reason 
now. I opposed the sanctions from their 
inception as you know. The sanctions 
only encourage the intransigents, the 
radicals, and the guerrillas, those who 
would use terrorism and violence to pre- 
vail. The sanctions certainly do not help 
reason prevail. They compromise those 
who would sit down together, it would 
compromise whatever influence this 
country may have had in the past for 
these ill-timed sanctions. I think as the 
gentleman has so eloquently stated, those 
sanctions at this point in time only help 
those who would resolve their differences 
away from the negotiating table by the 
use of violence, by intrusion, by guer- 
rilla attacks, by murdering missionaries, 
by using force in an area where we 
should have reason. 

I commend the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Bauman) for offering the 
amendment and for the statement he 
has made. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. ASH- 
BROOK) for the comments he has made. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate of 
this bill yesterday and today, I have 
kept a lexicon of terms used by Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle, among 
them protests, terrorists, murderers, 
bombers, blown to smithereens, barbaric 
action, and so forth and these concerns 
were expressed in a different context on 
different amendments. But if those con- 
cerns are real, then they should be real 
in every instance and no more true 
instance exists of that kind of brutality 
than has occurred in Rhodesia-Zim- 
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babwe in the last year or two at the 
hands of those who are opposed to pres- 
ent policymakers. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, U.S. 
policy toward Rhodesia is absolutely dis- 
gusting. The Carter administration is 
supporting pro-Communist terrorists 
and guerrillas while turning its back on 
the moderate biracial government. 

In March of this year, Prime Minister 
Ian Smith arrived at an agreement with 
three black leaders that provides for a 
transition to constitutional majority 
rule. The tribal blocks represented by 
these three leaders plus the group led 
by Ian Smith represent the vast majority 
of Rhodesians. 

However, two radical black leaders 
with little popular support refused to lay 
down their arms and participate in the 
scheduled elections. They have engaged 
in terrorist activities, employing hit- 
and-run raids to kill innocent civilians. 
This was vividly demonstrated by the re- 
cent massacre of a dozen British mis- 
sionaries. 

Ineredibly, the Carter administration 
has thrown its weight behind the guer- 
rillas and terrorists. The administration 
continues to back economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia and refuses to recog- 
nize the moderate biracial government. 
At the same time it has provided aid to 
the African states that are helping the 
terrorists and guerrillas fight the gov- 
ernment. 

Following U.S. rejection of the inter- 
nal settlement, State Department 
spokesman John Trattner stated: 

The Salisbury regime is an illegal regime. 
Therefore administrative arrangements it 
makes of that kind we are talking about are 
also illegal. 


Unfortunately such ridiculous reason- 
ing has been our policy toward Rhodesia 
from the beginning. 

For 13 long years we have refused to 
recognize Rhodesia’s independence. We 
have spurned her friendship and refused 
to give a helping hand. Instead we have 
joined the United Nations in impos- 
ing strict economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia on the ludicrous grounds that 
she constituted a threat to world peace. 

Such a policy is hard for me to under- 
stand. It is détente with our enemies but 
a cold shoulder for those who would be 
our friends. President Carter is even will- 
ing to embrace terrorists and guerrillas 
rather than back a moderate anti-Com- 
munist government in Rhodesia. 

I had the opportunity to visit Rhodesia 
soon after she declared her independence. 
Since that time I have repeatedly urged 
the United States to give Rhodesia a fair 
break. We have never given her that fair 
break. 

Once again I urge that we give 
Rhodesia a fair chance to work out her 
own solutions to her internal problems. 
We should end our support for the ter- 
rorists. We should remove immediately 
the trade embargo against Rhodesia and 
throw our support behind the moderate 
internal settlement. I include two incisive 
statements which are along the lines de- 
veloped by my esteemed friend, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) in 
his eloquent remarks. 
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KEVIN PHILLIPS, 
CBS Radio Network, July 18, 1978. 

I'm Kevin Phillips. 

“Barbarous” is the best word to describe 
unofficial United States support of Rhodesia’s 
Popular Front guerrillas—barbarous and un- 
believable. Two hundred years ago, during 
the Revolutionary War, Americans bitterly 
condemned the British government for us- 
ing Indians to terrorize the colonial frontier, 
butchering and mutilating women and chil- 
dren. Massacres like that at New York's 
Cherry Valley in 1778 still live in infamy. 

But now, in Rhodesia, the United States 
has allied itself with similar terrorism. We 
do not support the moderate bi-racial regime 
which has scheduled democratic elections 
later this year. Oh, no. Instead, we quietly 
embrace terrorism. In the words of The 
Washington Post, and I quote, “American 
policy is tipped towards the guerrillas. The 
United States funnels aid to the front-line 
states sponsoring the guerrillas and enforces 
no-trade sanctions against Rhodesia.” 

The guerrillas, of course, are the people 
who have been making news recently with 
such good-hearted political frolics as the 
massacre of a dozen British Pentecostal mis- 
sionaries, The women were raped and bayo- 
neted. Lesser outrages are a daily occurrence. 
Moderate, responsible black Rhodesians 
simply can't believe what is going on. The 
Reverend Sithole, one of the bi-racial coali- 
tion leaders, said in a recent interview that 
U.S. economic sanctions against Rhodesia 
help keep the guerrilla war going. He ex- 
presses concern that the West is “coming 
to a state of moral bankruptcy." 

There are other disturbing theories, too. 
One liberal newspaper columnist suggests 
that Carter Administration Africa policy has 
come under the influence of black power 
radicals—black Americans, unconcerned 
about bi-racialism or democracy, who want 
to implement black power goals in Africa 
that they were unable to achieve in the 
United States civil rights revolution. 

Whatever the explanation, though, there 
is no excuse. It is absolutely intolerable that 
the United States is allied, even unofficially, 
with murdering pro-Communist guerrillas 
against the forces of multi-racial democracy. 
I don't know whether the West can still win 
in Rhodesia; it may already be too late. But 
let us, at least, remove the counter-produc- 
tive trade embargo, proclaim our support for 
the multi-racial internal settlement, and end 
our gruesome association with pro-Commu- 
nist guerrillas whose daily atrocities make a 
macabre joke of President Carter’s human 
rights rhetoric. 

This is Kevin Phillips for Spectrum. 

I'm M. Stanton Evans. 

The brutal terror that is occurring in 
Rhodesia these days begins to resemble what 
happened earlier in Vietnam. This time, 
however, the situation is potentially much 
worse, since the American government now 
is on the side of the terrorists. We are lend- 
ing our support to the Soviet-equipped 
forces of Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, 
who conduct hit-and-run raids across Rho- 
cunt borders to slaughter innocent civil- 
ans. 


The degree to which our policy is respon- 
sible for the debacle in Rhodesia is discussed 
by Allan Ryskind in the current issue of “Hu- 
man Events.” Ryskind has just returned 
from Rhodesia, and his discussion makes it 
plain that President Carter and Andrew 
Young are the parties chiefly to blame for 
the success of terrorist warfare against that 
country. 

The key to everything else, Ryskind re- 
ports, is the system of economic sanctions 
imposed by the United Nations and honored 
by the United States. The embargo prevents 
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exports, denies Rhodesia materials from the 
outside world, and causes unemployment 
and general discontent. And it isn’t, of 
course, just the embargo. 

In addition to this attack we have also 
permitted the terrorist Nkomo into this 
country but barred the moderate black Rho- 
desian leaders; we have tried to silence the 
tiny Rhodesian information office; and we 
have denounced the internal settlement 
pointing to eventual black majority rule. Our 
government says it won't go for a settlement 
unless it is acceptable to the terrorists, who 
want Rhodesia handed over to them on a 
silver platter, without the formality of a 
vote. 

Against that backdrop, it’s apparent that a 
solution to the Rhodesian problem is within 
our grasp: All we have to do is change sides. 
We need merely give support to the forces 
of anti-Communism and majority rule and 
remove it from the forces of Marxist terror 
and dictatorship. Since that is more or less 
what our official policy is supposed to be, 
why haven't we done it? The answer, it seems, 
is Andrew Young's conviction that anyone 
who has been a Marxist-supported terrorist 
can't be all bad. 

Ryskind concludes that the simplest and 
best thing we could do to change the situa- 
tion in Rhodesia is to lift the embargo. That 
is exactly what the Congress ought to do, and 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

This is M. Stanton Evans with Spectrum. 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to commend the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Bauman) upon the 
amendment he has offered and for the 
statement he has made. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the privilege of 
meeting with Bishop Muzorewa when 
he was here early last year. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. LAGOMARSINO 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. BAUMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman. 
if the gentleman will permit me to con- 
tinue, in answer to a question he said 
that the Patriotic Front, so-called, 
Nkomo and Mugabwe, had tried to make 
an arrangement with Mr. Smith, the 
then Prime Minister of Rhodesia, and 
that they had not been able to get what 
they wanted and they walked out. 

It was his feeling that they were so 
upset that the Bishop and the others in 
the coalition government were able to 
put something together, that they, under 
no circumstances, are going to take part 
in it. 

It seems to me that the gentleman’s 
amendment goes in exactly the right 
direction. The Smith government has 
done exactly what we wanted them to do, 
at least what our past administration 
asked them to do. We should realize that 
at least in some degree we talk about 
elections and we leave this up to the 
President, the President can follow his 
advisors. I think it is a very good amend- 
ment, a good step and the amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I too 
want to join in commending the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) for 
what I think is a very fair statement and 
a very rational explanation of what is 
really necessary. 

I think there is a great deal of con- 
cern at the moment and certainly it was 
expressed recently in the Senate, that 
the position of the United States has 
been to come out very sharply with the 
terrorists and the guerrillas. I was deeply 
disturbed by the television performance 
that occurred last Sunday night under 
the aegis of Mr. Carl Rowan which 
clearly and precisely was biased toward 
the guerrillas, points up the very things 
that the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Bauman) has been saying, that we are 
suggesting that only those who are go- 
ing to be murderers and terrorizers are 
those that we would support. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this action 
which the gentleman takes will help to 
even the balance needed and demon- 
strate that the efforts to try to achieve 
for the first time in Africa a government 
which represents the majority by peace- 
ful means should be encouraged and 
should succeed. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. BAUMAN). 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Bav- 
MAN) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Bonker and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BAUMAN was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the fact that the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Bauman) now supports 
the plan that will bring about transi- 
tion to majority rule and that he, in ef- 
fect, supports the internal settlement, 
which is a biracial process. However, I 
think it is also interesting to note that 
the gentleman in the well opposed ef- 
forts to place the sanctions on Rhodesia 
a few years ago when that matter came 
before this body. 

Mr. Chairman, the question I have of 
the gentleman is that if we are on sched- 
ule and if there is a timetable that will 
bring about elections in that country, is 
it not premature to lift the sanctions 
now? It was the sanctions which really 
brought us this far. Without them, there 
would still be the Smith regime, so it 
seems to me that by precipitately lifting 
those sanctions we might cause much 
greater harm in the effort to bring about 
the ultimate goal of peaceful transition 
than if we were to take no action at all. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman asks a fair question. The sim- 
ple answer is that the proposal adopted 
in the other body does not lift sanctions 
and will not end the guerrilla action of 
murdering and slaughtering people. 
Failure to end sanctions could result in- 
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stead in stepping up such action. The 
guerrilla leaders have made it plain that 
they will do everything, including the 
continuation and escalation of the vio- 
lence, to prevent any elections. 

Therefore, the concern of the gentle- 
man from Washington to bring about 
full and free elections is understandable, 
but as all of the joint parties of the 
transitional government have made 
plain, the best way we can do that is to 
strengthen the hand of the transitional 
government against the guerrillas now 
attacking them, thus permitting them 
to hold the elections. 

Mr. BONKER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Mr. Chairman, I suggest 
that it would have the opposite effect be- 
cause if we lift the sanctions now, we 
are going to accelerate the conflict there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. BAUMAN) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Haceporn and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BAUMAN was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Bauman) for a very plain 
statement. 

I think in airing this legislation, we 
can do more to send a message to the 
Carter administration that this Congress 
and the American people in general are 
convinced that we should take this ac- 
tion. 


I think if they border on malfeasance 
in their conduct of foreign policy it is 
in the area in which we have dealt with 
Rhodesia. 


I think it is shocking, for example, 
that the transitional government has of- 
fered to negotiate with Nkomo and 
Mugabe. I think these two people have 
said that unless they make the settle- 
ment or solution that these two men 
want, they will not go to the negotiating 
table. 

Mr. Chairman, this country can send 
a message that they either come and 
bargain in good faith with the interim 
government or that we are going to rec- 
ognize it anyway and try to work with 
them and see them established and see 
that that country’s economy and people 
flourish 2nd lead productive and profita- 
ble lives. It is as simple as that. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
does accept this language today so as 
to begin the long process toward reach- 
ing a permanent settlement for the good 
of all the people in Rhodesia. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman from Minnesota is cor- 
rect, and I think we should underscore 
that the transitional government is at- 
tempting to negotiate and has offered to 
bring in these guerrilla leaders. 

Mr. Mugabe in particular has made it 
plain that he does not want any part of 
oe government unless he controls it by 

orce. 


He has specifically stated that he 
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wants no democratic situation to develop 
but that he wants a Marxist dictatorship 
which he and his terrorists will control. 
That is the problem faced by the present 
government. 

Mr. Chairman, they are under sanc- 
tions; they have been weakened 
economically and militarily; and we 
should give them the assistance because 
one estimate I saw indicated that the 
Soviet Union had pumped $20 million 
in the last year into the guerrilla fac- 
tion, both in arms and other assistance. 
That, to me, indicates the direction 
which the guerrillas would take, if they 
were allowed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. BAUMAN) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Rupp and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. BAUMAN was allowed 
to proceed for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman in the well for yielding. 

I simply want to join the gentleman in 
the amendment which he has presented 
to the House. I want to commend him 
for his alertness and wisdom in this case, 
which is consistent with the previous 
activities of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of this 
amendment. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the policy of 
this Government has done much to per- 
petuate the violence in Rhodesia. I think 
the policy of this Government has stood 
in the way of arriving at a good major- 
ity-rule solution in this country. 

I commend the gentleman from Mary- 
land for a very fine amendment and a 
very fine explanation of it. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. At the 
present time, the United States has 
joined with Great Britain, in an effort to 
bring together all the parties invoived in 
the Rhodesian conflict, to negotiate their 
differences in the hope of arriving at an 
early negotiated settlement that will es- 
tablish majority rule in Rhodesia. The 
United States has not endorsed the 
internal settlement plan proposed by the 
Smith government, and passage of this 
amendment would be perceived as an en- 
dorsement by the United States of the 
internal settlement. 

The internal settlement has not 
brought about changes in the Rhodesian 
Government that will bring outside Rho- 
desian factions into the Government. If 
there is ever to be peace in Rhodesia, all 
the Rhodesian factions must have a 
chance to participate in their Govern- 
ment. Presently under the internal set- 
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tlement, there has been no change in the 
white-dominated police, army, or judi- 
ciary as well as no major change in dis- 
criminatory statutes. 

Passage of this amendment will clearly 

tend to strengthen Ian Smith’s firmness 
in his negotiating position, and this will, 
in turn, spell disaster for Rhodesia. While 
the solution for peace in Rhodesia is, at 
this moment, very far away, it will be 
even more so if this amendment is to 
pass. I urge my colleagues to vote against 
this amendment. 
@ Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Bauman amendment to 
lift economic sanctions on Rhodesia. This 
is a premature move that will not con- 
tribute to ending the violence in Rho- 
desia or improving the economic condi- 
tions in Rhodesia as long as war con- 
tinues. The major issue facing Rhodesia 
today is the conflict between the Smith 
regime and the Patriotic Front. Frankly, 
the economic, political, educational, and 
social life for the 250,000 white Rho- 
desians is excellent in comparison to 
that of the 7 million black Rhodesians 
who live in oppression. 

The lifting of the sanctions would give 
the false impression that the United 
States supports the Government’s efforts 
to bring about a settlement through the 
Salisbury agreement. An agreement 
that is not recognized by the majority 
of Rhodesia’s people, the Patriotic 
Front, other African nations, or the 
world community and which the black 
people of Rhodesia will have no oppor- 
tunity to vote for. The internal settle- 
ment has not brought about an end to 
the violence. Just the other day, the Rho- 
desian Government waged an attack on 
the Patriotic forces in Mozambique. It 
does not offer promise of change in the 
racist system instituted by the Govern- 
ment, and will preserve the same op- 
pressive government and leadership. 

Lifting economic sanctions would be 
a violation of the human rights provi- 
sion contained in the committee bill 
which prohibits recipient governments 
from repressing the population’s rights 
under the United Nations Declaration of 
Rights. It will encourage the Patriotic 
Front to look more and more to the 
Soviet Union for aid and sympathy and 
would lessen their interest in further 
negotiations. I cannot accept the posi- 
tion that Rhodesia should receive 
greater assistance from the United 
States so that it can use it to raid the 
Patriotic Front forces and its oppressed 
black Rhodesians. 

When I consider all the effort Con- 
gress has taken thus far in behalf of 
Soviet dissidents, I would think it could 
find the heart to speak up for blacks in 
Rhodesia and against assisting the Gov- 
ernment in its oppressive rule. 

We should not be overly concerned 
about improving Rhodesia’s economic 
situation or the availability of Rhodesia 
chromium for U.S. industries.@ 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ZABLOCKI AS A 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED 

BY MR. BAUMAN 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I offer 


an amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ZABLOCKI as & 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
BAUMAN: Page 19, immediately after line 20, 
insert the following new section: 

RHODESIA EMBARGO 

Sec. 26. Section 533(d) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting 
“(1)” immediately after “(d)” and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) In furtherance of the purposes of this 
section and the foreign policy interests of the 
United States, the Government of the United 
States shall not enforce sanctions against 
Scuthern Rhodesia before October 1, 1979, if 
the President determines that (A) the Gov- 
ernment of Southern Rhodesia has com- 
mitted itself to participate in, and negotiate 
in good faith at, an all-parties conference 
held under international auspices on all rele- 
vant issues, including the terms of majority 
rule, the protection of minority rights, the 
Anglo-American plan, and the Salisbury 
Agreement; and (B) a Government has been 
installed in Rhodesia which was chosen by 
free elections in which all population groups 
were allowed to participate freely, with ob- 
servation by impartial internationally rec- 
ognized observers.”’. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded reading the 
amendment offered as a substitute for 
the amendment. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
substitute amendment which I am of- 
fering is virtually identical to the Case- 
Javits amendment which passed in the 
Senate last week. It is one which was 
agreed to after much discussion by a 
variety of interests in the other body. I 
consider this amendment to be ore which 
will allow the delicate negotiations al- 
ready in process to continue and which 
will not reverse our course of action in 
any precipitous manner. 

While the administration has not en- 
dorsed the substitute amendment I am 
offering, or any other amendment before 
this body, I believe that my amendment 
will allow our diplomats, together with 
those of the United Kingdom, to continue 
negotiations to bring about an end to the 
war in Rhodesia, something which we all 
desire. We really do want peace in that 
area, and we want justice and freedom 
and self-determination to prevail. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal features 
of my substitute are: First, the amend- 
ment would not allow sanctions to be 
lifted immediately. The lifting of sanc- 
tions at this time would simply imply a 
recognition of the internal settlement, 
an action which would nullify the claim 
of the United States to be an impartial 
mediator in the Rhodesian dispute. 

Second, the substitute requires both an 
all-parties conference and a government 
chosen by free election to take place be- 
fore sanctions can be lifted. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland does not require 
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that elections take place or that a new 
government be installed, nor does his 
amendment require international ob- 
servers at these elections. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Please, may I finish 
my statement? 

Mr. BAUMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I know the gentleman does not 
want to make an incorrect statement. He 
is addressing his comments about my 
amendment to an earlier version. I do 
provide for international observers. 

Mr. ZABLOCKTI, I see the gentleman 
has amended the original version to 
which I prepared my remarks and, in- 
deed, does provide for international ob- 
servance, 

Mr. Chairman, it is imperative that the 
people of Rhodesia be able to choose a 
government freely and fairly. In order to 
do so, it is similarly necessary, given the 
conditions existing in Rhodesia today, 
that such elections be carefully followed, 
monitored, and aided by international 
observers and mediators, a provision that 
both the gentleman from Maryland and 
my substitute call for. Without these 
precautions, we can only assume that the 
fighting will continue. This is what my 
amendment seeks to avoid. 

Mr. Chairman, the Bauman amend- 
ment calls for the lifting of sanctions 
immediately, and thus places the United 
States in violation of its commitments to 
uphold sanctions under international 
law. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland would mandate immedi- 
ate lifting of the sanctions simply on the 
basis of the transitional government’s 
making definite plans toward the holding 
of free and fair elections, not making sig- 
nificant progress, but making definite 
plans. 

The gentleman’s amendment further 
requires neither that elections be held 
or that a new government be installed, 
as I have earlier stated. 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Bauman) states that sanctions can only 
be reimposed when the President is satis- 
fied that certain conditions have been 
met. In the best of conditions, the Presi- 
dent would need considerable time to 
make these determinations. 

The gentleman from Maryland pre- 
judges the issues by raising sanctions be- 
fore the President has time to assess the 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the lift- 
ing of sanctions will give the Smith re- 
gime a boost in the arm, rather than en- 
courage negotiations. It is likely to make 
Mr. Smith even more obdurate, not only 
in his relations with the external nation- 
alists, but also with the black members 
of the executive council. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ZABLOCKI 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, in this 
regard, it is worth noting that Reverend 
Sithole, a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil, publicly stated recently that he is 
opposed to sanctions being lifted. 
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Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I was in 
receipt this morning of a memorandum 
from the gentleman's staff which made 
the allegation that the gentleman just 
made. I was in contact this morning with 
the Foreign Ministry in Salisbury by tele- 
phone and I am authorized to say that a 
cable is being sent to me by Reverend 
Sithole, which reads in part: 


I would love to have sanctions lifted 
immediately. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not know where 
the gentleman from Wisconsin gets his 
information, but his statement does not 
reflect the true position of Reverend 
Sithole. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, when 
did the Reverend change his mind? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that is the 
most recent statement by the minister 
this morning. I would be glad to provide 
the gentleman with the cable when it 
arrives. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
reverend’s public statement several days 
ago was just the opposite. This just 
underscores how sensitive this matter is 
and how we had better move carefully on 
which amendment we adopt. 

I might say that during the period 
when the Byrd amendment was enforced, 
there was no progress toward majority 
rule. There is the possibility of progress 
if my amendment is adopted. 

I would hope my substitute amendment 
will be accepted, because it gives a better 
option and answers as to how to deal with 
this very sensitive matter. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. 

I would like to ask the author of this 
amendment a question for the purpose 
of establishing the legislative history of 
the proposal now before us. 

Before I do, however, I would like to 
mention, “entre nous,” so far as the rep- 
resentations of the Reverend Ndabaningi 
Sithole are concerned, the members of 
the committee should know this is a 
gentleman who started his career in Zim- 
babwe Nationalist politics, first, on the 
side of Joshua Nkomo and Zapu, and then 
on the side of Robert Mugabe and Zanu. 
At one point he was opposed to Ian 
Smith and even tried to have him assas- 
sinated. Now he is one of Smith’s associ- 
ates on the Executive Council. It seems to 
me this is a gentleman who has been on 
so many sides of the same issue that his 
representations not only change, as do 
his allegiances, from day to day, but 
that one should not put much faith in 
the certification of what his position is 
on any particular point. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin yield on that 
point? It appears to me from the descrip- 
tion of Reverend Sithole offered by the 
gentleman from New York that the reyv- 
erend would be right at home in New 
York politics. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, it was 
my understanding I was yielding to the 
gentleman from New York for a question. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a question for the chairman of the com- 
mittee. The question relates to the mean- 
ing of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) 
has expired. 

(On, request of Mr. SoLrarz, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ZABLOCKI was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, and if I 
may continue, the amendment says that 
the Government of the United States 
shall not enforce sanctions against 
Southern Rhodesia if the President de- 
termines, among other things, that—and 
I now quote: 

A government has been installed in Rho- 
desia which was chosen by free elections in 
which all population groups were allowed 
to participate freely ... 


My question to the author of the 
amendment is whether he interprets this 
language to mean that when the Presi- 
dent makes that determination as to 
whether or not, if elections are held, 
they were free, he would expect the 
President, among other things, to look 
at the extent to which the people of 
Zimbabwe, black as well as white, who 
were eligible to vote in the elections, ac- 
fuel participated ir, substatnial num- 

rs. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
response to the question of the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. SoLarz), I am 
confident that the President will take 
into consideration all aspects, including 
the gentleman’s concern over participa- 
tion in the elections by blacks and 
whites. I am confident that the Presi- 
dent will take that matter into full 
consideration. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I might say 
that the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Bauman) has come some way in the rec- 
ognition that there should be some set- 
tlement in Rhodesia. However, under 
the guise of a moderate approach, the 
gentleman is nevertheless proposing a 
highly biased piece of legislation. I sub- 
mit it would have us choose sides among 
the parties and thus damage our credi- 
bility as honest brokers in the Rhodesian 
negotiating efforts. 

Mr: BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ZABLOCKI. I will yield in just a 
moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that my sub- 
stitute is the better approach. I know the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Bav- 
MAN) does not agree with me, but the 
gentleman has not very often agreed 
with me. On the very few occasions that 
we have agreed, we have both rejoiced. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
remind the gentleman that earlier today 
I offered his amendment. I submit that 
we often agree on fundamentals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
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gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Za- 

BLOCKI) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Bauman, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr, ZABLOCKI was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman closed his statement by indicat- 
ing that the gentleman from Maryland 
had a bias in favor of one party or an- 
other. The gentleman from Maryland is, 
indeed, as I tried to express in my open- 
ing statement, biased in favor of a multi- 
racial transitional government at the 
expense of the bias of the Carter policy 
in favor of Communist guerrillas who 
have been literally killing thousands of 
people in the last few years. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the kind of bias 
I would like to have this House approve, 
& bias in favor of freedom and in favor 
of multiracial, democratic governments 
in Africa. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
might say to the gentleman that it cer- 
tainly is my understanding that the Pa- 
triotic Front—although,; of course, the 
gentleman from Maryland calls that a 
biased group, and I do not condone ter- 
rorism wherever it occurs—has expressed 
a willingness to sit down at an all-parties 
meeting. Although there has been indi- 
cation of some willingness for negotia- 
tion on the part of the supporters of the 
gentleman’s amendment, it is my under- 
standing that the Salisbury group has 
refused to do so and wants to lift sanc- 
tions immediately. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY TO 
THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ZA- 
BLOCKI AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMEND- 
MENT OFFERED BY MR. BAUMAN 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment offered 
as a substitute for the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY to the 
amendment offered by Mr. ZABLOCKI as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
BAUMAN: strike all following the date and 
Insert in lieu thereof the following: “: 
Provided, That the President of the United 
States may reimpose sanctions at any time 
if he determines that: (a) the government of 
Rhodesia has refused to participate in, and 
negotiate in good faith, at an all-parties 
conference held under international aus- 
pices on all relevant issues, including the 
terms of majority rule and the protection 
of minority rights, the Anglo-American plan 
and the terms of the Salisbury Agreement, 
or (b) has failed to schedule for an early 
date free elections in which all population 
groups will be allowed to participate freely, 
with observation by impartial internation- 
ally recognized observers.” 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, unlike 
my friend, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Bauman), I have always up 
to this moment supported the sanctions 
against Rhodesia, feeling that we are 
obligated to that approach by commit- 
ments made to the United Nations. This 
is the first time that I have supported 
any exception to that policy. 

I do so because I believe that times 
have changed, that circumstances have 
changed. I believe that the language 
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that would emerge as a result of 
my amendment to the Zablocki sub- 
stitute is far more apt to pro- 
mote the peaceful evolution that must 
come and, hopefully, come swiftly, 
in Rhodesia than does the substitute 
itself. It tracks much more closely to the 
language of the Zablocki substitute than 
does the Bauman amendment. It does 
provide that sanctions shall be lifted 
immediately upon enactment of this 
language. But it also provides that the 
President may at any time reimpose 
sanctions if he makes one of two find- 
ings: First of all, if he finds that the 
Government of Rhodesia has refused to 
participate in, and negotiate in good 
faith, at an all-parties conference held 
under international auspices on all rele- 
vant issues, including the terms of 
majority rule and the protection of 
minority rights, the Anglo-American 
plan and the terms of the Salisbury 
agreement. 

That is precisely the language taken 
from the Zablocki substitute. 

Or he may reimpose sanctions if he 
finds Rhodesia has failed to schedule 
for an early date free elections in which 
all population groups will be allowed 
to participate freely, with observation 
by impartial internationally recognized 
observers. 

It seems to me this offers the better 
hope between this language and the 
Zablocki language of promoting the 
acceleration of the peaceful change 
process that all of us want to occur in 
Rhodesia. 

It is predicated upon the assumption 
that very fundamental changes have 
occurred in Rhodesia, that major con- 
cessions have occurred, perhaps, and, I 
suspect largely because of the sanctions 
that have been imposed against that 
government, not only by the United 
States and other countries, but for what 
other reason important changes are 
underway. The purpose of this is to 
accelerate that process of change. 

Mr. Chairman, I will add just one 
word further. I believe that the Govern- 
ment of Rhodesia, the transitional gov- 
ernment, is under heavy economic dif- 
ficulty at the present time, which is apt 
to intensify, regardless of what has hap- 
pened. But I believe the effect of the 
adoption of this language to immediately 
lift the sanctions would be a substantial 
shot in the arm, and this shot in the arm 
would help ameliorate the transitional 
process. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) 
that, although his amendment to the 
substitute imposes more stringent re- 
quirements on the transitional multi- 
racial government in Salisbury, it does 
have the virtue of immediately lifting the 
sanctions. While it is tougher, in effect, 
than my amendment, as to what must 
be done, and gives the President more 
leeway than, perhaps, my amendment 
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suggests, I would certainly be willing to 
accept his amendment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to be sure 
about my concept of the proposal. With 
the liftir.g of the sanctions, it is a unilat- 
eral act by the United States, is it not? 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL, Contrary to the U.N.- 
imposed sanctions? 

Mr. FINDLEY. In light of what is con- 
sidered to be a very critical emergency 
situation, yes. 

Mr. FASCELL. Second, it would be 
a complete reversal of U.S. policy, would 
it not? 

Mr. FINDLEY. It would to a consider- 
able degree and so would the Zablocki 
substitute. It also would be setting itself 
against the U.N. sanctions in a reversal 
of policy, assuming the President makes 
the specified determinations. 

Mr. FASCELL. Except that it legisla- 
tively unilaterally lifts sanctions, and the 
Zablocki substitute does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Fascett and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FINDLEY was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. FASCELL. The President of the 
United States does not support the 
gentleman’s amendment, does he? 

Mr. FINDLEY. So far as I know he is 
not aware of it. I did have the pleas- 
ure of talking briefly with him last 
night. I am proud to announce that, 
because I do not very often get a call 
from the President. But, I did not think 
to mention this amendment. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, we 
just received a copy of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, and I am trying to 
figure out exactly what it means. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I might tell the gentle- 
man that I just saw a copy of Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI’s substitute. It too has been 
changed. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I think it would be 
helpful if the gentleman could tell us 
when, under the terms of his amend- 
ment, sanctions would be lifted. As I 
understand it, they would have to be 
lifted immediately if this became law, 
and then might never be reimposed, 
even if an election were never held in 
Rhodesia. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The lifting of sanc- 
tions authorized by my amendment, 
which is an amendment to the Za- 
blocki substitute, would have effect 
only until October 1, 1979. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Diccs was 


allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 
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Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I take the 
well as one who really prefers no amend- 
ment at all, even with conditions. I take 
the well as one who believes that this 
matter ought to be executed through the 
United Nations, from whence the sanc- 
tions came, with our Government’s sup- 
port. But, I think that we ought to be 
mindful of the intricacies and complexi- 
ties through which this matter has been 
adjudicated by the other body. 

If Members look at the vote in the 
other body on this issue—and I remind 
them that the substitute offered by the 
chairman of the full committee is the 
exact language of the Senate—it was 
passed by a vote of 57 to 39, and on an- 
other vote, 59 to 36. The aye votes cover 
all sections of this country. They cover 
both parties. They cover the ideological 
spectrum, and I think it is a classical 
example of the legislative process at work 

With all due respect, I regret to have 
to oppose the amendment of my friend 
from Illinois, Mr. FINDLEY who has, as 
he indicated, been on what is considered 
by some people the progressive side of 
this issue. I think that our best interests 
would be served by adopting the Zab- 
locki substitute, which is the language 
that has been worked out on the Senate 
side. 

This was not done overnight or im- 
petuously. It was done with the kind 
of classic legislative exercise that has 
characterized this institution. It is not 
endorsed by the administration. It takes 
a neutral position, and I think that it is 
the obstacle course over which we can 
tread gingerly. Lifting sanctions imme- 
diately, as we all know, places the United 
States in violation of its commitments 
under international law, and the Bau- 
man-Findley substitutes that have been 
offered really move us from a position of 
neutrality to the side of the current tran- 
sition government. 

And for what? There has not been any 
progress made under the transition gov- 
ernment that has been in existence these 
past 4 or 5 months, that has encouraged 
people to believe that negotiations would 
be entered into in good faith. As a matter 
of fact, contrary to one of the points 
made by my friend from Maryland, it is 
only the Mugabe and Nkomo group, the 
Patriotic Front, who has made a com- 
mitment to come to conference. 

It is the Salisbury group that has not 
made such a commitment. If we do not 
have some kind of negotiations, we are 
not going to end up with a unified gov- 
ernment that is absent the kind of guer- 
rilla warfare that has characterized this 
matter particularly during the past few 
years. 

Now reference was made to the posi- 
tion of Reverend Sithole, although I 
think my friend, the gentleman from 
New York, disposed of that by pointing 
out he has been on various sides of the 
fence, but I have a copy of what the 
gentleman said and among other things 
he said is that the political and economic 
evils of that system ‘still exist and that 
economic sanctions should be main- 
tained until such time as major reforms 
are enacted. 

We ought also not forget that the 
Organization of African Unity that just 
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met in Khartoum, some 34 nations, went 
on record again reiterating their support 
for the Patriotic Front, and some of the 
best friends the United States has raised 
questions about the consequences if sanc- 
tions might be unilaterally lifted by the 
United States. The 36 countries of the 
Commonwealth of the United Kingdom 
have also reiterated their support for 
maintaining sanctions. And contrary 
again to an impression that might have 
been generated by comments that were 
made, the British Conservative Party is 
on record as favoring the maintenance 
of sanctions. 

And so if Members really want a uni- 
fied government, they have to realize 
that without negotiations the dream of 
a democratic government or whatever 
might ultimately be there is just a will- 
of-the-wisp, and in that regard to try to 
predict the characteristics of the future 
government to ascribe its characteristic, 
to one individual as opposed to the group 
of people who are involved externally 
in the liberation forces is a most mis- 
leading kind of suggestion. 

There is not any one individual that 
is going to dominate the negotiations 
for the future government of Zimba- 
bwe. 

And so in conclusion I would suggest 
to those who may be confused by the 
three propositions that are now pending, 
that our best interests would be served 
by supporting the Zablocki substitute, 
which is exactly the language passed in 
the other body by almost a 60-percent 
majority. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. CAVANAUGH). 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Michigan for 
yielding. 

I commend the gentleman for his 
statement and the chairman for his 
statement. 

I think there are really two points 
before us. 

I am highly offended and irritated by 
much of the language presented here by 
Mr. BAUMAN and by our colleague from 
Minnesota concerning the administra- 
tion's support. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language of 
the gentleman from Nebraska if he can- 
not conduct himself civilly in debate. The 
gentleman has characterized the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from Maryland. 
That denotes to me some sort of impugn- 
ing of what I say or the truth thereof 
and I demand his words be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Nebraska ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the words? 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. I do not, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
wish to amend the words? 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would have to say perhaps my charac- 
terization was an , but if the gentle- 
man is disturbed by it I will withdraw it. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is not going to get off that easily. 
He has just characterized his former 
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statement. I demand those words be 
taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House will be 
in order. 

The gentleman from Nebraska is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Chairman, in- 
sofar as the characterization that I used 
regarding the gentleman’s language 
could in any way be construed to impugn 
the gentleman’s character, I would ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw it. It 
was an attempt to simply convey my 
feelings of the inappropriateness of the 
language that the gentleman had used 
in putting forth his argument. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Is not the only request 
the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. 
CAVANAUGH) can make, under the rules 
of the House, a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to withdraw his remarks, and not 
to make a speech? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Bauman) is correct. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Drees) is recognized. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. 
CAVANAUGH). 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I think the gentleman has expressed 
the two points that are of critical im- 
portance in this debate in consideration 
of these two amendments, and the Find- 
ley amendment is of no different sub- 
stance from the Bauman amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a 
letter we all received from the U.S. 
Catholiz Conference, hardly an organi- 
zation prone to support terrorism or an 
international Communist conspiracv. 

In any event, in regard to this issue 
and in regard to unilateral actions on 
the nart of the United States in terms of 
lifting the embargo, on Julv 26. 1978. the 
Catholic Conference wrote to the Mem- 
bers and said the following. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to announce to the guests of the 
House in the gallery that no manifesta- 
tion of any approval or disapproval of 
anvthing happening on the floor is 
permitted. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DIGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 


Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Chairman. the 
Catholic Conference wrote to the Mem- 
bers of the House the following: 

The argument being made to justify lift- 
ing sanctions is that such fundamental 
change has occurred or is occurring princi- 
pally through the “internal settlement.” We 
are persuaded by the following comments of 
the General Secretary of the Rhodesian 
Bishops Conference that such fundamental 
change has not yet taken place. Referring 
to the Internal settlement Father R. H. Ran- 
dolph, S.J., states: 

ae . it has yet to be demonstrated that 
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the ‘internal settlement’ (Salisbury, 3 Mar. 
78) has in any way altered the situation. The 
Executive has been sworn: the Cabinet of 
Ministers has been arranged: no facts have 
been made yet noted to modify the racialist 
principles of the legislation which is still in 
effect, and which was produced by the Parlia- 
ment which is still in being.” 


They go on to say the following, which 
is my second point: 

The sanctions imposed upon Rhodesia are 
an act of the international community. The 
United States has not only supported these 
sanctions but has become a crucial actor in 
promoting a long-term settlement in Rho- 
desia. Unilateral action on our part to lift 
the sanctions would not only place us once 
again outside the international consensus, 
but could erode the unique role we have been 
playing in Rhodesia in recent months. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Dregs) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. CAVANAUGH and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. Diccs was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DIGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. r 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
those are the two fundamental points, 
that the United States has been playing 
a crucial and critical role, and that we 
are involved in this role not unilaterally, 
but in conjunction with the entire world 
community. 


Mr. Chairman, acceptance of the 


Findley amendment and the rejection of 
the Zablocki amendment would once 
again put us outside, both with respect 


to having a constructive role and with 
respect to being outside the international 
community. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment and the chairman for his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, before there was a 
momentary pause in proceedings while 
the rules of the House and dictionaries 
were being consulted, the gentleman 
from Michigan had properly pointed out 
the parliamentary procedure, which is 
that the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Bauman) has offered an amendment: the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, a substitute; 
and now there is an amendment to the 
substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, that parliamentary 
situation is confused enough, but when 
we stop to think of the subject matter 
itself, the internal situation in Rhodesia, 
we are further confused. 

Mr. Chairman. I would say, at the risk 
of running afoul of the egos of some of 
my colleagues, that there are very few 
of us—and I do not claim to be one of 
them—in the House who are really ex- 
perts on the situation in Rhodesia, much 
less some of the other trouble spots in 
Africa. 

So I felt that we would be more 
enlightened this afternoon, rather than 
expressing views based on general reac- 
tions to certain developments, if we just 
look at press reports and quote some of 
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these leading figures on the scene. For 
example, there was reference made 
earlier to the TV documentary pro- 
duced by Carl Rowan. In that docu- 
mentary there was an interview of Mr. 
Robert Mugabe of the Patriotic Front, 
and I quote from that interview. Mr. 
Mugabe said that he envisioned social- 
ism based on Marxist-Leninist princi- 
ples as the proper prescription for 
Rhodesia. 

Then my research reveals that the 
San Diego Union carried an article by 
the other leader of the Patriotic Front— 
the other participant; I do not really 
know who the leader is—the other par- 
ticipant, Mr. Nkomo, who predicted in 
an interview, and I quote: 

The internal settlement scheme will bring 
neither peace nor stability to Rhodesia, be- 
cause "We are not going to allow it.” 


Then Mr. Nkomo went on and stated 
that there was no room for compromise 
or for coalition with the moderate 
black leaders who helped form the new 
Government in Rhodesia. 

The Washington Post, a most 
respected publication, interviewing the 
same Nkomo quoted him as saying: “We 
intend to finish him up,” referring to 
Mr. Ian Smith, the present Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Mugabe, the other leader in the 
Patriotic Front, is described in the 
press—and I am specifically now refer- 
ring to a New York Times article of 
March 5, 1978, as being alined with 
Red China, and he has been described 
as being far less compromising—mind 
you, far less compromising—than 
Nkomo. So we are getting pretty far out 
at that point. And he, Mr. Mugabe, has 
proclaimed publicly that his interest is 
to take over power. He has threatened 
reprisals against the whites “who 
exploit blacks,” and against blacks who 
have assisted whites by serving in the 
Government and army. Frankly, he 
would produce a bloodbath. 

On the other hand, how about the in- 
ternal leaders. They are the much ma- 
ligned internal leaders who have reached 
agreement with Mr. Smith. Bishop Mu- 
zorewa has personally invited the guer- 
rillas inside and outside the country to 
“come home a free and heroic people.” 
He has promised them jobs. He has prom- 
ised them educational opportunities. He 
has promised them positions in the army 
of the new Government of Zimbabwe. 


Bishop Muzorewa has promised that 
they would share power with all of the 
people who wish to participate in the 
new Government of Zimbabwe. In fact, 
these quotes of Bishop Muzorewa were 
from a luncheon meeting held by the 
NAACP at the Cosmos Club recently, and 
I am reading, incidentally from the 
Washington Post. Bishop Buzorewa was 
quoted as saying: 

I see ourselves entering into a reconcilia- 
tory stage for all concerned. 


“All” referring to the divided African 
nationalist leaders. 

I suggest if we are looking for voices 
of moderation to support, we have to 
look to the participants in the internal 
settlement, and for too long we have had 
a situation where we have refused to 
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give Mr. Smith and his cohorts any cred- 
it for trying to solve the problems in 
that difficult situation they face. They 
are solving the problems. The internal 
settlement can and will work. The forces 
in the Patriotic Front have one goal, and 
that is a takeover at gunpoint. 

I suggest we support the Findley 
amendment. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
I rise in opposition to the Findley and 
Bauman amendments, both of which are 
presumptively well-meaning, but which 
would have dangerous implications were 
they to be adopted. I think it should 
be obvious to the Members of the House 
that if either the Findley or the Bau- 
man amendments, both of which would 
have the result of immediately lifting 
sanctions, were adopted by this Congress, 
it would significantly obstruct the on- 
going effort to achieve a peaceful settle- 
ment of the conflict in Rhodesia, thereby 
prolonging the armed struggle which is 
now under way in that country, and in 
the process implicitly commit us as the 
lifting of sanctions would inevitably do, 
to the support of a Rhodesian settle- 
ment, which may well not have the sup- 
port of the overwhelming majority of the 
Rhodesian people themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear 
to my friends on both sides of this issue 
that I can conceive of circumstances 
under which it would be appropriate for 
us to support the so-called internal 
settlement. 


In the final analysis, I think it is up 
to the people of Zimbabwe themselves 
to determine their own future. If they 
should prefer the internal settlement, 
whatever its philosophic or political or 
constitutional deficiencies may be, I 
think that is their determination to 
make. Under such circumstances, I be- 
lieve that if we were to be true to our own 
principles and ideals as a democratic 
society that we would have no alternative 
but to accept it as well. But having re- 
cently returned from a trip through 
southern Africa, during the course of 
which I had an opportunity to spend 
some time in Rhodesia, where I met with 
the black and white leaders of the in- 
ternal government, and in the frontline 
states, where I had an opportunity to 
discuss these questions with President 
Nyerere of Tanzania and President 
Kaunda of Zambia and Mr. Mugabe and 
Mr. Nkomo of the Patriotic Front, and on 
the basis of subsequent discussions which 
I have had in my own home with Bishop 
Muzorewa and several of his followers, it 
seems to me that for a variety of reasons 
I will shortly describe, that it would be 
entirely premature for us to lift sanc- 
tions, as the adoption of either the Find- 
ley amendment or the Bauman amend- 
ment, would require us to do at this 
time. 

First of all, it is by no means clear that 
the majority of the people of Zimbabwe 
actually support the internal settlement. 
During the course of my visit to Rhode- 
sia, I spoke with a number of people 
who have spent a substantial amount of 
time in the tribal trust lands of that 
country where 80 percent, the over- 
whelming majority, of the black people 
of Rhodesia actually live. These were 
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individuals who had no ax to grind, who 
were neither pro Muzorewa nor pro Mug- 
abe, but without exception they reported 
that among the blacks in the tribal 
trust lands, who constitute the great 
majority of the people in the country, 
the attitude toward the internal settle- 
ment ranged from being suspicious, at 
best, to being downright hostile, at worst. 

They were suspicious because, even 
though they had been told that the in- 
ternal settlement represented the estab- 
lishment of majority rule, very little has 
so far changed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Sorarz) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SoLarz 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. The people still face the 
same army, the same police, the same 
civil servants, and even the same Mr. 
Smith parading around under the title 
of Prime Minister. So they are suspicious 
about whether or not the internal settle- 
ment means all of the things its pro- 
ponents claim it does. 


On the other hand, I was told that 
there were many blacks in the tribal 
trust lands, probably the majority, who 
were actually hostile to the internal 
settlement, primarily because it made no 
provision whatsoever for the inclusion 
of what they termed the “boys in the 
bush” with whom they appeared to 
widely identify by virtue of the fact that 
they were the ones who took up the 
struggle against the racist minority 
regime of Ian Smith. 

For the purposes of clarity, I want to 
make the point here that I was told that 
the blacks in the tribal trust lands were 
not supporting Mugabe or Nkomo, but, 
rather, had a sense of sympathy for their 
fellow Zimbabweans who had taken up 
the struggle to establish majority rule 
in the country and who, they believed, 
were entitled to enjoy the fruits of their 
presumptive victory. 

In addition to the fact that the in- 
ternal settlement may very well not have 
the support of the blacks in the country. 
the fact is that the constitution provided 
for by the internal settlement has yet to 
be drawn up. Nobody knows what is 
going to be included in this document. 
Once it is drawn up, the internal settle- 
ment provides that there is supposed to 
be a referendum in order to determine 
whether the people of Rhodesia support 
it, but that referendum is not a referen- 
dum among the blacks who constitute 96 
percent of the country, it is a referendum 
among the whites who constitute only 4 
percent of the population. and there is 
absolutely no guarantee whatsoever that 
the whites of Rhodesia are going to ap- 
prove the constitution, and the internal 
settlement, if and when that referendum 
is ever held. 

In addition, the black leaders in Salis- 
bury have said privately to many people 
that it was their intention to proceed 
rapidly, even before elections were held, 
toward the dismantlement of the so- 
called protected villages, to which 
a half a million black Rhodesians have 
been forcibly removed from their an- 
cestral communities, and put into what 
can only be termed quasiconcentration 
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camps, which are widely unpopular 
around the country, and which are a 
significant source of opposition to the 
Smith regime. 

Yet, in spite of those private indica- 
tions, none of the blacks have been given 
the opportunity to leave the protected 
villages, even if they wish to do so. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLAR2Z. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would just like to commend the gen- 
tleman for a superb statement on the is- 
sues based on firsthand knowledge and, 
I think, great statesmanship. I would 
like to associate myself with the gentle- 
man’s remarks. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman's observation. 

In addition to the fact that nothing 
has been done with respect to the pro- 
tected villages, nothing has been done 
with respect to the existence on the law 
books of Rhodesia of all kinds of racially 
discriminatory legislation. Indeed, when 
I was in Salisbury, on that very day the 
city council voted, believe it or not, to 
postpone for 1 year a discussion of 
whether or not to eliminate prohibitions 
against the purchase of property by 
blacks in the white reserved areas of that 
city. 

Finally and most importantly, elec- 
tions still have not been held in Rhodesia. 

Make no mistake about it, Ian Smith 
and his suvporters did not agree to the 
internal settlement, after fighting ma- 
jority rule for 55 years, because they be- 
came born-again democrats. They sup- 
ported the internal settlement for one 
reason and one reason only: Because 
they saw this as a way of bringing the 
armed struggle to an end, and to the 
extent the announcement of the internal 
settlement has not resulted in a diminu- 
tion of the armed struggle, but has actu- 
ally produced an intensification of the 
armed struggle, Ian Smith himself has 
said, on British television, that the in- 
ternal settlement is not working. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Sorarz) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. BucHANAN and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SoLarz was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. So Ian Smith said the 
internal settlement is not working. 

When I was in Salisbury, the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. P. K. Vander Byl told me, 
point blank, that unless the armed strug- 
gle began to diminish, it would not be 
possible for them to hold elections be- 
cause the security situation in the coun- 
tryside would not permit it. 

I say to my friends on the committee 
that. if they held elections, if there were 
a referendum, not only among the 
whites, but among the blacks, in order to 
determine whether the people of Rho- 
desia support this settlement, if the 
blacks, who have been held in protected 
villages were permitted to leave, if raci- 
ally discriminatory legislation were elim- 
inated, we would have no alternative but 
to support the internal settlement. 

Yet, despite the fact that a constitu- 
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tion has not been drawn up, despite the 
fact that no elections have been held, 
despite the fact that protected villages 
and their 500,000 inmates are still there, 
despite the fact that racially discrimina- 
tory legislation is still on the books, de- 
spite the fact, finally, that the internal 
settlement has not been recognized by 
the OAU or the U.N. or the United King- 
dom, which has an even closer connec- 
tion to Rhodesia than we do, both the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. FINDLEY) and 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. BAU- 
MAN) ask us to suspend sanctions at this 
point, thereby implicitly endorsing an 
internal settlement which is opposed, 
not only by people everywhere else in 
the world, but probably by the majority 
of the people of Zimbabwe itself. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
painted a very gloomy picture of condi- 
tions in Rhodesia which, of course, is to 
his advantage. But the gentleman can- 
not deny that, whatever shortcomings 
the transitional government may have, 
by October 20, by agreement of the 
multiracial government including all of 
the parties, a new constitution must be 
adopted in referendum in order for the 
transitional government to continue, or 
it will fall apart; that December 4 to 6 
has been already set for the date for 
free elections, and that Christmas Eve, 
the feast of the Prince of Peace, has been 
set as the date for the selection of a new 
head of government chosen under a 
peaceful democratic process which will 
produce a black ruler in a former white 
colony. All of those dates are announced 
and scheduled. Although I would dis- 
agree with the gentleman's characteriza- 
tion of many things, such as concentra- 
tion camps, and the many other state- 
ments the gentleman made, this is more 
significant peaceful progress toward 
change than has occurred in any African 
state at any point in our recent history. 
The gentleman’s position would deny any 
possibility that peaceful change can 
come to fruition. 

Mr. SOLARZ. May I respond by saying 
that if elections are the sine qua non of 
whether we should support the internal 
settlement, our ability to make sure the 
elections arc actually held in Zimbabwe 
will be significantly strengthened. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Sorarz) 
has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SOLARZ 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. Our ability to make sure 
elections are held will be significantly 
strengthened if we defeat the Findley 
amendment and adopt the Zablocki sub- 
stitute to the Bauman amendment, be- 
cause the difference is that the Zablocki 
substitute provides that sanctions are 
only lifted after elections are held, 
whereas the Bauman amendment would 
lift sanctions right now. And anybody 
who knows anything about Ian Smith, 
and how he slips into agreements and 
then out of agreements, knows that if we 
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lift sanctions now the incentive on the 
part of the Rhodesian whites to proceed 
with elections will be significantly dimin- 
ished, because they will be convinced 
that they have won the ballgame without 
having to pay the price in the process. 

On top of this, if we lift sanctions now, 
we will be accused by the frontline states 
and the Patriotic Front of taking sides 
in this struggle and of supporting the 
internal settlement. It will mean we will 
forever lose whatever opportunity re- 
mains to bring all of the parties of the 
conflict together within the framework 
of an all-parties conference, based on the 
Anglo-American proposals. 

It is not true that the administration 
has supported the Patriotic Front. It has 
resisted many of the demands of the 
Patriotic Front. It has come forward 
with an Anglo-American proposal pro- 
viding for free and independent elections 
under U.N. auspices. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman, who is talking about the dan- 
gers of lifting sanctions now, would the 
gentleman be opposed to an amendment 
which would provide that no sanctions 
shall be imposed after December 31, 
1978, unless the President shall deter- 
mine that a government has not been 
installed, chosen by free elections, in 
which all political groups have been al- 
lowed to participate freely? 

The gentleman could not oppose that 
amendment, could he? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I have not seen the lan- 
guage of the gentleman’s amendment, 
but the way he describes it, is sounds 
very similar to the language of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, which I would prefer. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto end at 4 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto end at 
4 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) . 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the motion was made will be 
recognized for 1 minute and 20 seconds 
each. 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. BING- 
HAM, DicGs, FaSCELL, CAVANAUGH, and 
KinpEz yielded their time to Mr. 
BONKER.) 

(By unanimous consent Mr. JOHN L. 
Burton yielded his time to Mrs. BURKE 
of California.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. BONKER). 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, I ac- 
cumulated more time than I expect to 
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use. I rise in opposition to both of the 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) and the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY), 
and in support of the Zablocki substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, the goal for all the 
sponsors of these amendments is fairly 
clear. We want to see elections held in 
Southern Rhodesia; we want to see a 
peaceful transition to majority rule in 
that troubled country; we want to see 
the adoption of a constitution, the dis- 
mantling of racial discrimination that 
has been inherent in that system for too 
many years; the protection of human 
rights, and also protection of the minor- 
ity rights of the whites who live in that 
country. 

There are basically two approaches to 
U.S. policy regarding this transition. The 
first is inherent in the so-called Bauman 
and Findley amendments, which I op- 
pose because the lifting of sanctions at 
this time would be premature. In fact, 
it could have the opposite effect in that 
it would disrupt what we see as a delicate 
process toward majority rule in that 
country. They are on a timetable. There 
is a schedule of events, already enumer- 
ated by the gentleman from Maryland, 
but taking precipitous action at this 
time could disrupt that very important 
process. 

Adoption of either the Findley or Bau- 
man amendments would also bring about 
a situation where we have a basic con- 
tradiction in U.S. policy. The United 
States throughout the last several years 
has supported the Anglo-American ap- 
proach; that is, the inclusion of all 
parties in a negotiated settlement to 
transition in Rhodesia. 


If we were to act today we would be 
in effect contradicting that basic policy. 

On the other hand the Zablocki 
amendment, which is identical to the 
Senate action, would provide an induce- 
ment for all parties to become involved 
in that process, to enter into negotia- 
tions at a conference that would bring 
about a more comprehensive settlement 
in Rhodesia. It would recognize that 
sanctions should be lifted, not now be- 
fore elections, but after elections. 

This has been the lever all the time: 
that the sanctions have forced the Smith 
regime to recognize the hard realities 
of establishing a minority government 
in a majority society. If we were to lift 
those sanctions now, we would certainly 
disrupt that process. 

And nothing has been said today about 
the reaction of the United African Or- 
ganization at their summit meeting in 
Khartom where they declared by unani- 
mous adoption of a resolution that any 
effort to lift sanctions at this time would 
be considered a hostile action to all of 
Africa. 

Almost every African leader in that 
continent today opposes the premature 
lifting of those sanctions and it would 
be perceived by those leaders as hostile 
action on our part. All of the work we 
have done in the past few years to de- 
velop positive relations with African 
countries would go down the drain. We 
would lose our infiuence in bringing 
about the kind of desired goals we have 
talked about today. 
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Mr. Chairman, of the two approaches 
that are before us, the Bauman ap- 
proach and the Zablocki approach, the 
latter is best. It will achieve the desired 
goal of peaceful transition to majority 
rule. It is consistent with action al- 
ready taken by the U.S. Senate and it 
is consistent with U.S. policy in Southern 
Africa. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, who has always 
been in the forefront of majority rule 
in Southern Africa. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has made very salient points. 

I would like to underline that if I 
were a citizen of Rhodesia-Zimbabwe, I 
might well cast my vote in a free elec- 
tion for Bishop Muzorewa. 

But what is at issue is not what per- 
sonality shall lead that country but 
whether or not what we do shall con- 
tribute toward the end result of free 
elections, majority rule, and peace in 
that part of the world. 

Would the gentleman not agree that 
given the position of the front line states, 
given the position of all of Africa, given 
the reality of the situation of Nkomo 
and Mugabe in place, it is unlikely that 
this action would have the end result 
sought by those sponsors of achieving 
peace and free elections and majority 
rule, but indeed the consequences might 
be quite the opposite? 

Mr. BONKER. I think the gentleman 
states the point exactly, and our actions 
today will determine precisely what will 
occur in Southern Africa. If we were to 
adopt the Bauman or Findley amend- 
ments we could very well see an accelera- 
tion of guerrilla action on the other side 
and a loss of credibility with all parties 
in that dispute. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. BONKER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would underline, 
pertaining to the Findley amendment, 
that should the present government sim- 
ply promise elections and promise to 
participate, under the language of the 
Findley amendment it would then be im- 
possible for the President of the United 
States to reimpose sanctions because 
what the amendment requires is not ac- 
tions but promises, and once those prom- 
ises are made, then his hands would be 
tied, even if he felt conditions there— 
like protected villages where people still 
are imprisoned, like discriminatory laws 
still in place, like the other conditions 
that make the present situation one that 
requires change before we can say there 
is sufficient progress toward majority 
rule and self-determination—none of 
that would have to change. All the gov- 
erninent would have to do is simply 
promise free elections and promise to 
participate in multiparty talks. 

Mr. BONKER. Once again the gentle- 
man states the situation exacly. The 
promise is inherent in the present sys- 
tem, the promise to have an election, 
adopt a constitution and to dismantle 
discriminatory racial laws. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Dornan). 

(Mr. DORNAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
note, with pleasure the more serious tone 
of the debate on this resolution com- 
pared to last year when there were sev- 
eral frivilous exchanges over whether 
or not we should say Zimbabwe-Rho- 
desia or Rhodesia-Zimbabwe. I think the 
much more serious approach is because 
the level of terrorism and murder has 
increased so desperately in that unstable 
part of Africa. Actually, all of that giant 
continent is unstable. 

I am one of only a handful of Mem- 
bers, who have had the opportunity to 
travel to the southern part of Africa. 
I believe I am the only Member who has 
flown by helicopter out to the guerrilla 
terrorized areas along the Mozambique 
border and seen just how ghastly the 
Communist supported killing has been. I 
accept the sincerity of everyone here to- 
day trying to apply the proper amount of 
pressure in the proper time frame so as 
to bring about a truly representative 
election. However, what I cannot accept 
and cannot fathom is how some of you 
are willing to accept the Andrew Young 
hypocrisy which demands forcing the 
killers Nkomo and Mugabe down the 
throats of moderate black leaders in 
Zimbabwe. Members of this body or the 
other body, who want Nkomo and Mug- 
abe included in any type of “peaceful” 
settlement should read carefully this let- 
ter from a constituent of mine to Sena- 
tor HAYAKAWA. It is a first-hand, blood- 
curdling account of Mugabe terror. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to insert 
this letter from Mr. Robert N. Cleaves 
about the slaughter that took place on 
the 24th of July at a Rhodesian Chris- 
tian mission school. It is literally too 
horrible and nightmarish a story of bru- 
tality to read aloud. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


MARINA DEL REY, CALIF., 
July 17, 1978. 
Re: Rhodesian Situation, 
Senator S. I. HAYAKAWA, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYAKAWA: On July 15, I 
returned from an extensive six week trip 
to Southern Africa. Mr. Vernon Gillespie met 
with me during my stop-over in New York. 
Pursuant to my conversation with Mr. Gil- 
lespie, I am writing this letter and sending 
you the enclosures. Over the last several 
years, I have been extensively inyolved in 
both the political and military situation in 
Rhodesia as well as the Republic of South 
Africa. As an observer with the Rhodesian 
security forces, the following events tran- 
spired. 

I was at Grand Reef Air Base near Umtali 
on the morning of June 24, 1978. At 7:10 
a.m., & report was received that a massacre 
had occurred at the Emmanuel Mission 
School, 18 miles southeast of Umtali. A fire 
force was immediately dispatched. Upon ar- 
rival, I witnessed a shocking sight. After an 
extensive interview with approximately 50 
of the 250 school children, and the director 
of the facility, I wrote the following story 
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and caused it to be transmitted to UPI (Lon- 
don) and to 27 newspapers in the United 
States via Panax Corporation: 

“Patriotic Front terrorists massacred 12 
whites at the Anglican Emmanuel Mission 
School 18 miles south east of Umtali shortly 
before 9 p.m. on 23 June. 

“Scene of the murders was the school 
pavilion where the staff and their families 
were taken after being forceably removed 
from their homes. 

“Three adult men ages 29, 30 and 37, 5 
adult women ages 50, 37 and three unknown, 
and two young girls ages 4 and 5 and one 
boy age 6, and one 3 week old baby were 
found axed, bayoneted, bludgeoned and 
kicked to death on the grounds of the school 
pavilion. The victims comprise all but 2 of 
the entire teaching staff for 250 black chil- 
dren ages between 13 and 20. 

“Only one woman managed to escape. How- 
ever, she had been repeatedly raped and 
bludgeoned, and at this stage is thought to 
have been bayoneted. She was flown to Salis- 
bury in a state of extreme shock and uncon- 
scious after being found by security forces 
hiding in the bushes a scant 50 yards from 
the scene of the atrocity which took place 
14 hours earlier. 

“Four of the 5 women who had also been 
violently sexually assaulted by members of 
the gang. One woman still had a crude axe 
lodged in the base of her skull. 

“Another woman was found with her arms 
flung out in a pathetic but futile attempt to 
save her 3 week old baby girl. Both had been 
bayoneted and the mother of the tiny infant 
had her face crushed by a log wielded by one 
of the terrorists. Two of the other women 
were singled out for a particularly depraved 
brand of sexual assault and before being 
killed one woman had her breast slashed re- 
peatedly by a bayonet. 

“The three little children were found lying 
in various poses next to the body of their 
mother. The woman had not been raped be- 
cause she was in her menstrual cycle, but 
she had been bayoneted in the lower groin. 

“Her youngest child had been kicked to 
death and the footprint of a terrorist boot 
was clearly identifiable on the small child's 
face and neck. Her brother and sister were 
both bludgeoned and hacked to death. 

“It is believed that this murder and the 
resulting terror and screaming of the rest 
of the victims triggered the terrorists ram- 
page of bestial lust and mutilation. 

“The school registrar, Mr. Ian McGarrick, 
was the sole white to have escaped unharmed. 
For some reason he was overlooked at his 
home while the rest were being rounded up. 
He was unaware of the incident until the 
morning when he discovered it and raised the 
alarm. 

“Approximately 8 terrorists armed with AK 
47 Soviet automatic rifles then forced the 250 
children into the school yard. They told them 
what political faction they supported. The 
children did not respond. They were then 
asked if they understood the term ‘Neo 
Colonialist’—again silence. The children 
were then given a lecture of benefits of the 
Zimbabwe African Nationalist Union headed 
by Robert Mugabe and forming a part of the 
so-called Patriotic Front. 

“Next the pupils were ordered back to their 
rooms and told to leave the school on Mon- 
day 26 June. 

“Before leaving, the terrorists robbed the 
mission store of a large quantity of food 
and clothing. The result of the terror is 
the closing of the school, depriving 250 
black children of education. 

“Headquarters of the mission is the Elim 
Organization based in Cheltenham in 
England. 

“On July 27 last year the secondary school 
and pupils of the Elim School in North 
Inyanga were moved to the site of today's 
atrocity. During the move a bus carrying 
some of the pupils detonated a landmine. 
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Two pupils died and 11 were injured. An- 
other bus sent to pick up the survivors 
detonated a second landmine injuring more 
pupils and killing a tribesman. This latest 
attack against a mission group has claimed 
more white lives than any other single 
incident throughout the history of the war. 
It also is the only incident which appears to 
have been directed against whites because 
they were white. Not one of the black boys 
or girls were physically harmed. The names 
of the dead are being withheld pending 
notification of next of kin. 

“The previous worst incident against a 
missionary body was at the St. Paul's 
Jesuit Mission at Mussami, 35 miles North- 
east of Salisbury 2 years ago where seven 
missionaries including 4 nuns were machine 
gunned to death by terrorists.” 

At the time I interviewed the witnesses, 
the identities of the victims were unknown. 
The one woman that escaped has since died, 
making the total number of victims 13. Also, 
the school registrar, Mr. Ian McGarrick, was 
not actually “overlooked”. He had been 
warned by 8 servant, and hid in his home. 

Obviously, the above report constitutes 
only a small part of the information that I 
obtained during my interviews with the 
children. Contrary to the cruel and sense- 
less assertion by our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Mr. Andrew Young, there 
is absolutely no doubt but that the atrocities 
were perpetrated by the terrorist forces of 
the “Patriotic Front”. I would be most 
happy to testify before any congressional in- 
vestigatory agency concerning this atrocity, 
as well as others that I have witnessed 
while in Rhodesia. Invariably, within 24 
hours following the commission of an 
atrocity by the communist trained, backed 
and supplied “Patriotic Front”, either Mr. 
Joshua Nkomo and/or Robert Mugabe have 
denied that their forces perpetrated the act, 
and have blamed the Rhodesian Security 
Forces, and generally the Selous Scouts. I 
have been with the Selous Scouts. I know 
their training and their mission. I can 
assure you that it does not include the 
perpetration of atrocities. They are the 
“Green Berets” of the Rhodesian Security 
Forces, 

Subsequent to the Emmanuel Mission 
Massacre, on July 1, Patriotic Front Ter- 
rorists butchered 14 black civilians on a 
black farm compound in the Headlands area, 
140 kilometers east of Salisbury. A few days 
later, two more missionaries were killed by 
terrorists. Then, just a few days ago, a con- 
voy of civilians travelling south from Kariba 
were ambushed and three were killed, again 
by “freedom fighters” of the Patriotic 
Front. 


Senator Hayakawa, I have personally in- 
terviewed several of Mr, Mugabe's “soldiers”. 
I concur wholeheartedly with Sir Douglas 
Bader, Royal Air Force fighter ace of the 
Second World War, who observed that the 
soldiers of Robert Mugabe and Joshua Nkomo 
are nothing more than murderers, 

I have been told by members of the Pa- 
triotic Front that they are not communists 
simply because they use communist weap- 
ons. However, I have the original of a polit- 
ical training notebook taken from one of 
Mr. Robert Mugabe's “soldiers” that shows 
quite clearly what the quid pro quo is in 
exchange for those Soviet weapons. It is a 
total and complete communist indoctrina- 
tion designed to align Rhodesia with the 
Soviet Union. Needless to say, that would be 
a serious blow to the West, given the existing 
Soviet satellites of Angola and Mozambique. 
South Africa would be the next target. If 
the Soviet Union controlled Rhodesia, An- 
gola, Mozambique, and South Africa, the 
United States would be in serious jeopardy 
in view of the mineral resources that would 
be denied us. 

To show the clearcut nature of the “Pa- 
triotic Front”, I enclose a copy of an original 
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poster being circulated in West Germany, 
together with its English translation. 

I urge you to read my report on the Em- 
manuel Mission Massacre into the Congres- 
sional Record, as well as the text of the en- 
closed poster. 

The internal settlement in Rhodesia must 
be supported. I have personally interviewed 
all of the members of the Executive Council 
to the internal settlement, which was filmed 
and distributed through UPI TN (London). 
The three black members of the Executive 
Council have put their necks on the chop- 
ping block along with Mr. Smith, if the in- 
ternal settlement is not successful. Messrs, 
Nkomo and Mugabe have already stated that 
they would be eliminated if the Patriotic 
Front were successful in taking over Rho- 
desia. 

The four members of the Executive 
Council, together with their constituencies, 
are fighting a difficult battle to maintain a 
democratic nation under majority rule, with 
one man one vote. Rhodesia has agreed to 
all of the terms of the Kissinger proposal, 
and the black leaders representing the vast 
majority of black Rhodesians have joined 
with Mr. Jan Smith in an effort to save 
Rhodesia. Yet, our State Department For- 
eign Policy is designed to compel the Rho- 
desian Government to deal with the “Pa- 
triotic Front” whose lenders have stated 
time and time again that peace can only 
come through the barrel of a gun, that they 
will not participate in an open democratic 
election, and that they represent and endorse 
elite black minority rule of the black people 
of Rhodesia. 

I also enclose a copy of a map of Africa 
which clearly depicts the Soviet involvement 
on that continent, 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT N, CLEAVES. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
(Mrs. MEYNER). 

Mrs. MEYNER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Bauman amend- 
ment, the Findley amendment and in 
support of the Zablocki substitute. 

Let us be frank about what the Bau- 
man amendment does. It expresses 
American support for one side in a 
bloody civil war. It puts us on the side of 
Ian Smith and in opposition to virtually 
every black African state, 

The Bauman amendment would lift 
sanctions immediately simply on the 
basis of the transitional government’s 
“making significant progress toward the 
holding of free and fair elections.” They 
do not have to actually hold elections. 
They do not have to install a new gov- 
ernment. They do not have to be willing 
to talk with all population groups. 

Our primary interest in Rhodesia is in 
a peaceful and just resolution to that 
conflict. We cannot do that by taking 
sides in a civil war. We should continue 
to press for the Anglo-American initi- 
ative in Rhodesia. We should continue to 
press for all-party talks—something Ian 
Smith has refused to do. We should con- 
tinue to support the international sanc- 
tions that we have pledged to support. 

The Zablocki substitute follows these 
principles. It would maintain our credi- 
bility with black African states at a crit- 
ical time in Namibia and Angola as well 
as Rhodesia. I urge my colleagues sup- 
port the Zablocki substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Delaware 
(Mr. Evans). 


Mr. EVANS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
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man, a removal of the sanctions places 
us firmly in support of a good-faith ef- 
fort to have free elections. The policy 
of our government has always been and 
should always be to support free elec- 
tions. Free elections are the cornerstone 
of freedom. We have an opportunity 
here to encourage them or to discourage 
them. 

In the case of Rhodesia there has been 
substantial movement toward free elec- 
tions. There has been substantial move- 
ment toward peaceful progressive 
change. 

We need to send the forces of modera- 
tion in Rhodesia a message of encour- 
agement because their morale is down, 
not only among the white citizens in 
Rhodesia, but among the vast majority 
of black citizens in Rhodesia as well. 

Their morale is very, very low and un- 
derstandably so. 

Mr. Chairman, approximately 90 per- 
cent of that country has agreed in prin- 
ciple to free elections, and they are mak- 
ing progress. 

Unfortunately the only group in Rho- 
desia which has not agreed to free elec- 
tions is a group of Marxist guerrillas 
supported by the Soviet Union and Cuba. 
They represent only about 10 percent of 
the citizens in Rhodesia. If we do not 
remove the economic sanctions it can 
only be interpreted under the circum- 
stances as support for the Marxist group 
and lack of support for the good-faith 
effort to bring about majority rule 
through free elections, which is sought 
by the vast majority of Rhodesians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from California 
(Mrs. BURKE). 

Mrs, BURKE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the Bauman- 
Findley substitute lifting sanctions on 
Rhodesia. I look back over the years; 
and see that we have aided in the prog- 
ress toward an internal settlement in 
Rhodesia or Zimbabwe. This Congress 
played an important part in that move- 
ment, because the U.N. observed sanc- 
tions which it wisely voted to support 
were probably the greatest force for 
change from minority rule. 

Mr. Chairman, whether you call them 
freedom fighters or all of those factors 
have played a part in “guerrillas” or 
exiled nationalists, you cannot deny the 
role of the Patriotic Front in bringing 
about majority rule in Rhodesia. They 
have also played an important part. 
However, this internal settlement must 
be viewed as fait accompli. Nor should 
we falsely envision it as totally accept- 
able to all blacks there and desirable 
with respect to long-term social and 
political achievement. 

The fact is, however, at this time the 
internal settlement is not working: 
500,000 people are held in protective 
villages; 50,000 refugees cannot return 
to their country. These people must be 
represented in that internal agreement 
as we move forward, hopefully, on De- 
cember 31—to majority rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope until 
that occurrence we would not get 
caught up in the same kind of trap we 
have seen again and again and again 
throughout this world where we with- 
draw our pressure for a promise of free 
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elections, and they never come about. 
The only way we can guarantee free 
elections is to make sure that we hold 
off and maintain sanctions until those 
elections come about, and there is, in 
fact, majority rule. The maintenance 
of these sanctions is vital also to our 
international credibility. The Organiza- 
tion of African Unity and the rest of 
the Third World is watching to see if 
they can really trust us for support of 
nationalism or whether they should 
look elsewhere when support for major- 
ity rule is lacking. 

Now during this debate we have heard 
much criticism leveled against the 
Patriotic Front as a terrorist group. Let 
us not forget that this group of exiled 
Rhodesian nationalists represent two 
(ZAMM and ZAPU) major opposition 
groups advocating majority rule in 
Rhodesia. As such, no practical agree- 
ment can be reached without their in- 
clusion in the transition. But the Smith 
plan does not include them. Why should 
there be violence in the long-run, when 
peace is possible now? Why should sanc- 
tions be lifted until we see the fruits 
they hold? 

Let us also be careful when we start 
calling the Patriotic Front a terrorist 
group. In an effort to exploit alleged 
“atrocities” and lift sanctions, it should 
be made clear that Rhodesian troops 
and police are not exempt. They have 
waged war on a civilian population. 
They have violated the sovereignty of 
frontline African States by crossing 
their borders to wage war. In one inci- 
dent last May, the killing of two Red 
Cross workers followed the gift of a 
mobile clinic to Rhodesian refugees. 
That same clinic, distinctly marked with 
the internationally recognized Red Cross 
symbol, was destroyed by Rhodesian air 
force bombs. Its amputee patients from 
previous skirmishes were gunned down 
by the helicopter fire. We should not lift 
the sanctions against Rhodesia until we 
know such atrocities will cease. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
BUCHANAN). 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard the former Secretary of State, 
Henry Kissinger, state on more than one 
occasion words to this effect: 

Our decisions shall not be judged by their 


popularity at the time we made them, but by 
their consequences. 


Mr. Chairman, what I fear with re- 
spect to the action proposed in the im- 
mediate lifting of the embargo is the con- 
sequences of such action. If I could be- 
lieve that this would strengthen the proc- 
ess toward free elections, toward ma- 
jority rule, if I believed that this was 
the action to take to resist those revolu- 
tionary forces, and the Marxist forces 
that are in that area, I would gladly 
support these proposals. However, I very 
much fear that to pass the Findley or 
Bauman proposals for immediate lifting 
make a decision which, in its conse- 
quences, would provide tragically wrong 
for the people of Africa and for our own 
national interests. 


Mr. Chairman, I, therefore, urge the 
members of this committee to give their 
support to the Zablocki amendment, 
which was considered carefully in the 
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other body, one which does recognize 
the progress that has been made, one 
which does hold out the hope for lifting 
the embargo, but under conditions that 
would be fair to the majority of the peo- 
ple of Zimbabwe. 

Mr. Chairman, I would remind the 
Members that no election has been held. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
IcHORD). 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment pending at the desk, which I 
will offer in the event that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
FINDLEY) to the substitute amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) fails, 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may reserve my time 
for the discussion of that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. SOLARZ. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, if the Findley 
amendment is defeated and the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp) offers 
his amendment, at that point, after he 
makes his remarks, will there be time for 
other Members to speak on the amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
form the gentleman that any other 
Member or Members will be permitted to 
speak only if a unanimous-consent re- 
quest is made and granted. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to object, but I would join in 
the gentleman’s unanimous-consent re- 
quest that, if his time is reserved just 
prior to the consideration of his amend- 
ment, he also include my time. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
so request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SOLarz). 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, if we lift 
sanctions now, as we would have to were 
the Findley or Bauman amendments to 
be adopted, we would forever forfeit the 
opportunity to bring all of the parties to 
this conflict together within the frame- 
work of an all-parties conference based 
on the Anglo-American proposals de- 
signed to achieve a peaceful transition to 
majority rule. The fact of the matter is 
that we just witnessed a tremendous 
success for American diplomacy in the 
successful effort to achieve an agree- 
ment between South Africa and Swapo, 
with respect to the future of Namibia, 
and that agreement makes it clear we 
cannot preclude the possibility that we 
might have a similar success in Zim- 
babwe. 

Were we to repeal sanctions, however. 
our impartiality would be impaired and 
our ability to bring evervbody together 
would be eliminated. The time may come 
when the chances for an all-parties con- 
ference no longer exists. The time may 
come when the people of Zimbabwe do 
support an internal settlement. The time 
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may come when we want to support the 
internal settlement ourselves. But that 
time has not come yet, and if the Bau- 
man and Findley amendments are 
adopted, the chances are that it never 
will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. SOLARZ) 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BROOMFIELD). 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
also rise in support of the Findley 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been an 
advocate of free elections that will lead 
to the establishment of majority rule 
with minority rights in Rhodesia. 

For this reason I support the Findley 
amendment as a step that will encourage 
Rhodesia’s new biracial interim govern- 
ment. 

The new government has committed 
itself to give the people of Rhodesia an 
opportunity to determine their own des- 
tiny. In my opinion we should support 
the Rhodesian people in their efforts to 
decide their own future without inter- 
ference by outside forces who seek to 
work their will through terrorism sup- 
ported by international communism and 
who would impose totalitarian rule upon 
the people of Rhodesia. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Broom- 
FIELD yielded the remainder of his time 
to Mr. FINDLEY.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. FIND- 
LEY). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the question of lifting Rhodesian 
sanctions represents, to some extent, a 
classic confrontation between morality 
and practicality. This is so if one be- 
lieves—as the tenor of debate in Con- 
gress seems to indicate—that the present 
internal settlement is probably accept- 
able to a majority of both black and 
white Rhodesians, but unacceptable to a 
relatively small group of determined 
guerrillas and to certain influential third 
parties, such as the leaders of the so- 
called frontline states. 


Atter all, if the settlement is accept- 
able to a majority of Rhodesians, it 
begin; to assume a moral aura, as the 
embodiment of the majority rule—or at 
least the transition to that rule—which 
two American administrations have 
strenuously sought the last couple years, 
which is a premise of our own democratic 
arrangements, and which is the sort of 
high-minded principle that we like to 
think undergirds our foreign policy. 


At the same time, if the settlement is 
unacceptable to a number of important 
elements in the situation—even if we do 
not think them entitled to work their 
will—then an operative question becomes 
whether the settlement will in fact suc- 
ceed, and if not, whether we should be 
casting our lot with a losing side. For 
that matter, even if the side we support 
does prevail, it becomes a concern as to 
whether that will lose us relations with 
others, such as the frontline states, 
whica could be more important. 
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Fortunately, the policy options before 
us are not so limited as to afford only a 
stark choice between morality on the one 
hand, and practicality on the other. In 
fact, by the adoption of something simi- 
lar to the Case-Javits-Moynihan amend- 
ment that passed the Senate last week, 
I think it is possible to incorporate a 
good deal of both these essential con- 
siderations into our action. 

In the first place, the Senate compro- 
mise recognizes that the internal settle- 
meni does not have a perfect claim to 
being the morality side of the equation: 
Despite its seeming acceptance by large 
numbers of Rhodesians, the settlement is 
not precisely the type of majority rule 
that many proponents of this principle 
have envisaged: to some, it seems more 
on the order of “shared” rule than “ma- 
jority” rule; to others, it even seems a 
continued entrenchment of white privi- 
lege. Certainly it must be credited as a 
drastic departure from the previous un- 
abashed white rule; at the same time, 
it does seem to be true that whites con- 
tinue to exert decisive influence, and this 
in a state where the ratio of blacks to 
whites is 20 to 1. The Armed Forces, 
police, judiciary, and bureaucracy are 
governed not so differently as before; and 
if it is true that the Parliament and the 
Executive Council now have black ma- 
jorities, still the whites have effectively 
retained veto power. It is not surprising, 
in any event, that many are left skeptical 
of an arrangement identified with Ian 
Smith, someone who for years implac- 
ably resisted majority rule and who es- 
pecially in Britain, has acquired a not 
inconsiderable reputation for inscruta- 
bility. 

Nonetheless, such an arrangement is 
understandable if it is the minimum 
necessary to prevent the sort of whole- 
sale white flight which would not only be 
the obvious human tragedy for whites, 
but one as well for blacks, should the 
economy plunge into chaos, and the gov- 
ernment be subjected to a new and brutal 
power struggle. In any case, whatever 
the arguable merits of the arrangement 
from our particular point of view, it is 
presumptuous to think that the accept- 
ability of it is anything to be decided by 
others than the Rhodesians themselves. 
If they feel it is majority rule—or the 
closest they are going to come to it, given 
the difficult realities of the situation— 
then so should we. 


This brings us to the most notable 
flaw in the internal settlement, the fact 
that there have been, as yet, no elec- 
tions truly to test its popularity, nor that 
of the various factions and leaders con- 
tending for support and power. Accord- 
ingly, the Senate made this a prime 
precondition of our support for any 
settlement that lays claim to represent- 
ing the will of the people. The election 
should be timely, properly supervised. 
and open to the widest range of can- 
didates. 

The other critical element of the Sen- 
ate compromise is that a good faith ef- 
fort should be made to broaden the rul- 
ing coalition with some representation 
from the Patriotic Front. This is not 
merely for reasons of practicality—that 
the front’s opposition can wreck the 
chances of a fledgling new government’s 
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survival—but also because the front does 
command enough support that the legiti- 
macy of a settlement without it will be 
questioned. In particular, Joshua Nkomo 
has earned a reputation as the grand- 
father of the liberation struggle in Rho- 
desia, and he seems to have a major 
following inside the country, as well as 
strategic friendships with other African 
leaders. 

If elections are held, and a good faith 
effort is made to broaden the settlement, 
and the Rhodesian people are shown in 
the majority to support a particular ar- 
rangement, then I think we should do 
our best to make it work. At that point 
lifting sanctions—insofar as such an 
action revitalizes the economy and the 
spirits of the new government—might 
just be enough to bring around some of 
the guerrillas and front-line states, if 
they still remain outside a settlement. 
Opinion differs on the strength of the 
sides; but we should not be reduced to 
second-guessing the reactions of non- 
Rhodesians in determining the direction 
of our policy. We cannot be unrealistic; 
but neither should we be content just to 
put our finger to the wind. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Carter ad- 
ministration came into office, it asserted 
that our African policy should be put on 
a new footing so that it would respond 
more to indigenous circumstances and 
less to superpower politics. Africa was to 
be a continent for Africans, and not a 
diplomatic chessboard where Soviet ac- 
tions conditioned American reactions. It 
s not a little ironic, then, that the ad- 
ministration now seems to be returning 
to the very approach it condemned. Yet 
there is no other interpretation of ad- 
ministration strategy when we are ad- 
vised to reject the internal settlement 
not so much because it may be wrong or 
unpopular, but because otherwise the 
situation may become polarized and the 
Soviets and Cubans tempted to exploit it. 
As it is, that may or may not be; there 
is all too little evidence before us as to 
what really will happen internationally 
if we lift sanctions. In the second place, 
such considerations border on the ex- 
pedient, as much as they did back when 
this country supported white colonialist 
regimes in Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, for the 13 years 
since Rhodesia rebelled from Britain, it 
has been treated like an international 
outlaw, called on to renounce its ac- 
customed system of government and pro- 
vide a new system of, by, and for all its 
people, black and white. Secretary Kis- 
singer placed us squarely behind such a 
purpose when he made his pathbreaking 
Lusaka speech in April of 1976; and this 
Congress confirmed such a purpose when 
we voted in March of the following year 
to repeal the Byrd amendment and 
tighten up our sanctions against the 
Rhodesian Government. Of course we did 
not expect an overnight revolution; in 
fact, it has been our intention to avoid 
violence and instability. Our preference 
has been for an orderly transition. To 
this end, Andy Young and David Owen 
have shuttled around Africa seeking 
support first for the so-called Anglo- 
American plan, and now mainly for the 
mere convening of an “all-parties” con- 
ference. Just like Kissinger’s proposals 
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stalled, now, too, have Young’s. What 
alternatives remain to us? 

The fact is that, finally, some sem- 
blance of the transition to majority rule 
we have been looking for has been oc- 
curring in Rhodesia. It may not have 
gone as far yet as some would like; but 
it is not to be scoffed at. Bishop 
Muzorewa and Reverend Sithole are no 
puppets of Ian Smith; indeed, they are 
almost familiar figures in Washington, 
having come here often in the past pre- 
cisely to argue the case against Mr. 
Smith. It is too simple to say that they 
are now just power-hungry and willing 
to say anything; and that the tens of 
thousands of black Rhodesians who 
regularly turn out to hear the Bishop’s 
speeches have had the wool pulled over 
their eyes. 

Nonetheless, as I have indicated, I 
would postpone the lifting of sanctions 
until elections do as clearly as possible 
indicate the support enjoyed by the vari- 
ous contending leaders, both inside and 
outside the internal settlement; and 
until a genuine effort is made to nego- 
tiate a peace with the outside factions, 
poised as they are now to disrupt the in- 
ternal settlement, and representing as 
they may some significant sentiment 
both inside and outside the country. 

At that point, Rhodesia will truly have 

taken the road to majority rule, and if 
our past professions are to mean any- 
thing, we will be obliged to support it on 
its difficult journey. 
@ Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman. I favor 
the Findley amendment over the Za- 
blocki amendment because it gives the 
President more flexibility in seeking an 
acceptable internal Rhodesian agree- 
ment. The Zablocki amendment seems to 
me to be too restrictive in that it allows 
no lifting of the embargo until after 
elections have been held. I can envision 
circumstances in which elections have 
been scheduled and agreements have 
been made, and yet we are still enforcing 
an embargo. In those circumstances, 
under the Findley amendment, our 
President could and should lift the 
embargo. 

Therefore, I hope the Findley amend- 
ment will be adopted.@ 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, an as- 
pect of my amendment that has been 
overlooked in the discussion up to this 
point is the great flexibility that it gives 
to the President of the United States. 
Under either of the two conditions set 
forth in my amendment, which happen 
to be the identical conditions set forth 
in the Zablocki language, the President 
could instantly suspend or return to the 
sanctions. The amendment does lift the 
sanctions, but it gives the President the 
authority to reimpose the sanctions at 
any point if he finds that either of these 
conditions does occur, and he can do it 
more than once. If he would decide that 
free elections were in prospect on terms 
that he felt were just and adequate, but 
then later found that the promise did not 
exist, he could reimpose the sanctions. 
This would give him far greater flexibil- 
ity than it has today to influence the 
course of events in Rhodesia, far greater 
flexibility than would occur under the 
Zablocki language. 

The language that I have offered for 
the consideration of this Committee is 
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really a vote of confidence in the peace- 
ful transition in Rhodesia. I think most 
Members would want to make that vote 
of confidence, but it also recognizes the 
difficulty that any Member of this body 
has in following closely the intimate 
affairs and developments within Rho- 
desia, and places in the hands of the 
President of the United States adequate 
continual oversight flexibility with which 
he can deal with whatever changes may 
come along. If we believe in orderly, 
nonviolent progress toward our ideals 
and goals in Rhodesia, then I believe 
this amendment deserves the Members’ 
support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. BAUMAN). 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, you can 
glance at any of the popular news mag- 
azines of the last few weeks. You can see 
the widows, black and white, the chil- 
dren who have lost fathers. The muti- 
lated bodies of small children. The slain 
missionaries. You can see what has hap- 
pened in Rhodesia/Zimbabwe in recent 
months, and that battle is intensified 
even as we stand here today and offer 
sophisticated arguments. 

We have in Rhodesia a black-and- 
white government that is offering major- 
ity rule, has set a definite date for free 
elections, has invited the United Na- 
tions, the British and the Americans to 
come in and oversee those elections, a 
government that has pleaded—pleaded— 
with the Communist guerrillas to come 
back and help in peaceful change. And 
what answer have they received in re- 
turn? Thirty-nine black moderate emis- 
saries slaughtered in cold blood a few 
weeks ago when they went out to nego- 
tiate with the so-called freedom fighters. 
Some may call these butchers “free- 
dom fighters.” But there is no freedom 
involved in what they seek—only blood- 
shed. There is no question in my mind, 
if the issue could be explained to each 
American citizen in the terms that have 
been used here this afternoon, which 
side they would support. This is the only 
chance we have ever had in Africa to 
bring about a peaceful, democratic 
change, with all races together and the 
Carter government has taken sides 
against it. We have the responsibility as 
Members of the people’s branch to 
change that misguided policy. It can be 
done by supporting the Findley amend- 
ment and my own amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
BAUMAN). 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 


vice, and there were—ayes 176, noes 229, 


not voting 27, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Andrews, N.C, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bevill 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
de la Garza 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncan, Tenn, 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Erlenborn 
Evans, Del; 
Evans, Ga, 
Evans, Ind. 
Findley 
Flippo 
Flynt 
Forsythe 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs. 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 


[Roll No. 634] 
AYES—176 


Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Gammage 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Mis 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Tenn, 


Marriott 
Martin 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Myers, John 
Natcher 


NOES—229 


Burton, Phillip 
Caputo 
Carney 

Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 

Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Ertel 

Evans, Colo. 
Fary 

Fascell 
Fenwick 
Fish 

Fisher 


Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 


Santini 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Steed 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Thone 
Treen 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferetti 


Fithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford, Mich. 
Fowler 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Green 
Gudger 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
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Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Leach 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lundine 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
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Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 

Myers, Gary 
ans Michael 


Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 


Seiberling 
Sh 


Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
St Germain 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steers 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tucker 
Udall 
Uliman 


Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Whitley 
Wirth 
wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 


Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikulski 
Mikva 

Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 


Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 
NOT VOTING—27 


Harrington Quie 
Jenkins Rodino 
Kasten Symms 
Le Fante Teague 
McDade Tsongas 
Maguire Whalen 
Mathis Wilson, C. H. 
Milford Young, Tex. 
Hammer- Murphy, N.Y. 
schmidt Nolan 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Symms for, with Mr. Burke of Massa- 
chusetts against. 
Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Tsongas against. 
Mr. Teague for, with Mr. Maguire against. 


Mr. NOWAK changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. ZEFERETTI changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment to the amendment 
offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ICHORD TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ZABLOCKI AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED 
BY MR. BAUMAN 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment offered 
as a substitute for the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. IcHorp to the 
amendment offered by Mr. ZABLOCKI as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Bauman: Amend the Substitute Amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin by striking 
out all the language following the word 
“Rhodesia” in line 8 and inserting the fol- 
lowing: “after December 31, 1978 unless the 
President shall determine that a government 
has not been installed, chosen by free elec- 
tions in which all political groups have been 
allowed to participate freely.” 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, let me 
make it clear that the President of the 
United States has the power now and 


Burke, Mass. 
Cochran 
Collins, Ill. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Dent 
Flowers 
Ford, Tenn. 
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has the power under all of the three 
amendments pending to lift the sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia any time that he 
wants to do so. 

Here is the parliamentary situation: 
Rhodesia’s transitional government, 
consisting of black leaders Bishop Muzo- 
rewa, Sithole, and Chirau, and white 
leader Ian Smith, has announced its in- 
tention to establish a democratic rule of 
government on or before December 31, 
1978, with free elections in which all po- 
litical groups have been allowed to par- 
ticipate freely. 

My amendment, Mr. Chairman, does 
not interfere with the right of the Presi- 
dent to conduct foreign policy. It merely 
says that sanctions will cease after De- 
cember 31, 1978—we can once again buy 
chrome at a price cheaper than we are 
buying it from the Soviet Union and from 
South Africa. 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. ICHORD 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. IcHorpD moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with a recommendation that the en- 
acting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 5 minutes on 
the preferential motion. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I must 
make this motion in order to finish my 
remarks. 

The amendment merely says that the 
sanctions will cease after December 31, 
1978, unless the President shall deter- 
mine that a government has not been in- 
stalled—has not been installed—chosen 
by free election in which all political 
groups have been allowed to participate 
freely. 

If free elections are not held, the Presi- 
dent can continue the sanctions. 


I ask: Why should this freely elected 
body vote against an amendment such 
as this? It does not go into effect until 
December 31, 1978. It does differ from 
the Case-Javits amendment or the Za- 
blocki amendment in this respect. It 
does not require—it does not require— 
the present Smith-Sithole-Muzorewa 
government to negotiate with the Com- 
munist-backed, admittedly backed by the 
Soviet Union and Cuba, faction trying 
to shoot itself into power in Rhodesia. 

I repeat: Can we as Members of a 
freely elected body interfere with an 
internal settlement in Rhodesia by a 
majority of Rhodesians, both black and 
white? 

After December 31, 1978, we will know 
whether they have a freely elected gov- 
ernment. This amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, provides a tremendous incentive 
for the Rhodesians to work out their own 
problems in a democratic way consistent 
with the American moral objective of 
majority rule based on one man, one 
vote. 

I have a telegram from my friend 
Bishop Muzorewa, asking me to read his 
recent letter to the Senate. Bishop 
Muzorewa has the support of at least 
conservatively 80 percent of all Rhode- 
sians. He does not have the support of 
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Mugabe, the admitted Marxist supported 
by Cuba and the Soviet Union. 

Let me read from his letter to the 
Members: 

I should like briefly to summarize the 
basis of my appeal to you. It has nothing to 
do with support for a political faction. It is 
an appeal for support for the democratic 
process in Rhodesia represented by our con- 
stitutional agreement of March 3. This 
agreement was freely negotiated by four sep- 
arate political groups representing between 
them something like eighty per cent of the 
Rhodesian people. The Patriotic Front was 
invited to participate in the constitution 
making process but declined to do so. 


And here is the clincher, Mr. Chair- 
man. It says: 

Since the conclusion of the agreement a 
Transitional Government has taken office in 
which the negotiating parties share equal 
power. There are two empty chairs... 


This is Bishop Muzorewa’s statement 
to the Senate— 

. . - there are two empty chairs for the 
Patriotic Front in the Executive Council 
room and seats available to them in the 
Ministerial Council. 


How can you vote against Rhodesia 
working out its own internal settlement? 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. Duncan). 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say 
that I believe the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. IcHorp) has touched upon 
a good solution to this problem. He lifts 
the embargo after the fact, after we have 
had a chance to have demonstrated to 
us the existence of free elections. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. IcHorpD). 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to set the 
record straight as to just what the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp) does. 

With regard to the lifting of sanctions 
after free elections in which all of the 
groups have been allowed to participate 
I would like to point out that there are 
other contingencies in the negotiations 
to determine the validity and efficacy of 
free elections as contained in the com- 
promise that I have offered. However, his 
provision strikes everything after the 
word “Rhodesia” in my substitute, and 
therefore, in addition my provision for 
international observers of elections. 

In his amendment there would be no 
way to secure the necessary external ob- 
servation needed to determine that the 
elections were free and fair. Without ex- 
ternal observers there is no way to in- 
sure this and without my provision there 
is no way to insure that external parties 
may participate in such elections or in 
the negotiating process. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I submit 
that Members who have voted against 
the Findley amendment, which we have 
resoundingly defeated, should vote 
against this proposal because it does 
the very same thing. The gentleman 
from Missouri, whether he intends this 
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or not, is, in his language, completely 
gutting the compromise. 

I think we should have a straight up 
and down vote on whether we are in 
support of free elections preceded by 
negotiations and with international me- 
diation and observation. If we are in 
support of the settlement of the situa- 
tion in Rhodesia, and if we do want 
peace in that area then we should vote 
down the Ichord amendment. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Of course I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. IcHorD). 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
take issue with the distinguished gentle- 
man. It does not do the same thing as 
the Findley amendment. The Findley 
amendment provided for the immediate 
cessation of sanctions. 

As the gentleman stated, my amend- 
ment will not go into effect until after 
the fact. Therefore, why worry about 
whether it is supervised by international 
observers. I am quite sure that the Rho- 
desians will have international supervis- 
ors there. However, what is important is 
whether the Rhodesians work out their 
own problems in a democratic way, es- 
tablishing majority government under a 
one-man-one-vote rule by democratic 
process. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
might say that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. IcHorp) and I, the majority 
of us, in fact, want to accomplish what 
the gentleman seeks, and we are trying 
to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the sub- 
stitute I have offered is the best way of 
assuring that we are going to get what 
the gentleman from Missouri wants and 
what we want in that area. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The point is that if we lift the sanc- 
tions now based on some future date, we 
are making a political decision now when 
it is just as easy to make that decision 
after we have had an opportunity to see 
what really has happened. 

That is the difference between the 
Ichord amendment and the gentleman's 
substitute. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask for a vote, and yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp). 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Bau- 
MAN). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 
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RECORDED VOTE 
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Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 229, noes 180, 
not voting 23, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R, W. 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Derrick 
Derwinski 


Duncan, Oreg. 


Duncan, Tenn, 


Edwards, Ala. 


Edwards, Okla. 


Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind, 
Findley 
Fish 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flynt 
Foley 


Addabbo 


Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baldus 


[Roll No. 635] 


AYES—229 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 


Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 


Johnson, Colo, 


Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leggett 

Lent 

Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lioyd, Tenn, 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Murphy, Pa. 
NOES—180 


Baucus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 


Murtha 
Myers, John 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 


Santini 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shuster 


Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wydier 
Wylie 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferetti 


Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carney 

Carr 


Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Rahall 


Jordan 
Kastenmeler 
Keys 

Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Leach 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Long, La. 
Luken 
Lundine 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
Eckhardt McFall 
Edgar McHugh 
Edwards, Calif. Maguire 
Eilberg Markey 
Ertel Marks 

Fary Meeds 
Fascell Metcalfe 
Fenwick Meyner 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Early 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Simon 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Steers 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tucker 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Walgren 


Ford, Mich. 
Fowler 
Fraser 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gore 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Heftel 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 


oss 

Murphy, Il. 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, Michael 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oakar 
Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 

Pease 

Pepper 

NOT VOTING—23 


Jenkins Quie 
Kasten Rodino 
Le Fante Symms 
McDade Teague 
Mathis Tsongas 
Milford Whalen 
Ford, Tenn, Murphy,N.Y. Young, Tex. 
Harrington Nolan 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Teague for, with Mr. Burke of Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr, Conyers against. 


Messrs. EMERY, DICKS, NEAL, and 
APPLEGATE changed their vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN changed his vote 
from “aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment to the amendment 
offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


@ Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, the de- 
bate on this bill H.R. 12514, has centered 
heavily on the recommendation, by the 
President, that the Turkish arms em- 
bargo be lifted. It is a vexing subject, 
and one which needs a good deal of de- 
bate. 

Like many other members of this com- 
mittee, I voted in favor of the original 
embargo. I thought it was worthwhile, 
and faced with those conditions again, 
I would vote for it again. 

But after 4 years of no improve- 
ment, I thought it was time to try a dif- 
ferent strategy. The refugees on Cyprus 
deserve something better than an exten- 
sion of the status quo. Recent Turkish 


Zablocki 


Burke, Mass. 
Cochran 
Collins, Il, 
Conyers 
Dent 
Flowers 
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initiatives give some hope, admittedly 
no guarantee, that a lifting of the em- 
bargo would lead to a return to nor- 
malcy on Cyprus. 

The statement of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York (Mr. SOLARZ), 
in the Recorp of July 31, summed up 
my feelings on this matter, and I would 
like to associate myself with his re- 
marks.@ 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO) rise? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
form the gentleman that no further de- 
bate is in order at this time. 

The question is on the amendment, as 
amended, offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
BAUMAN). 

The amendment, as amended, offered 
as a substitute for the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. BAUMAN), as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
further amendments to the bill? 

If not, under the rule, the Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. WRIGHT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr, FUQUA, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that the Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 
12514) to amend the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 and the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act to authorize international se- 
curity assistance programs for fiscal 
year 1979, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1286, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is 
ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a vote on the so-called Harkin 
amendment relating to aid to Chile. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the so-called 
Fascell amendment, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
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Clerk will report the the so-called 
Fascell amendment, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment: On page 13, line 2, delete 
all of section 16 through line 7 and insert 
in Meu thereof, the following: 

Src. 16. (a) Section 620(x) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 shall be of no 
further force and effect upon the Presi- 
dent's determination and certification to 
the Congress that the resumption of full 
military cooperation with Turkey is in the 
national interest of the United States and 
in the interest of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and that the Govern- 
ment of Turkey is acting in good faith to 
achieve a just and peaceful settlement of 
the Cyprus problem, the early peaceable 
return of refugees to their homes and 
properties, and continued removal of 
Turkish military troops from Cyprus, and 
the early serious resumption of inter- 
communal talks aimed at a just, negotiated 
settlement. 

(b) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 620B the following new section: 


UNITED STATES POLICY REGARDING THE 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


“Sec. 620C. (a) The Congress declares 
that the achievement of a just and lasting 
Cyprus settlement is and will remain a cen- 
tral objective of United States foreign 
policy. The Congress further declares that 
any action of the United States with re- 
spect to section 620(x) of this Act shall not 
signify a lessening of the United States 
commitment to a just solution to the con- 
flict on Cyprus but is authorized in the 
expectation that this action will be con- 
ducive to achievement of a Cyprus solu- 
tion and a general improvement in rela- 
tions among Greece, Turkey and Cyprus 
and between those countries and the 


United States. The Congress finds that— 
“(1) a Just settlement on Cyprus must in- 


volve the establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent government on Cyprus and must 
guarantee that the human rights of all of 
the people of Cyprus are fully protected; 

“(2) a just settlement on Cyprus must in- 
clude the withdrawal of Turkish military 
forces from Cyprus; 

“(3) the guidelines for inter-communal 
talks agreed to in Nicosia in February 1977 
and the United Nations resolutions regarding 
Cyprus provide a sound basis for negotiation 
of a just settlement on Cyprus; and 

“(4) the recent proposals by both Cypriot 
communities regarding the return of refu- 
gees to the city of New Famagusta (Vsrosha) 
constitute a positive step and the United 
States should actively support the efforts of 
the Secretary General of the United Nations 
with respect to this issue. 

“(b) The Congress declares that United 
States policies in the Eastern Mediterranean 
region shall be consistent with the follow- 
ing principles: 

“(1) The United States will accord full 
support and high priority to efforts, par- 
ticularly those of the United Nations, to 
bring about a prompt, peaceful settlement 
on Cyprus. 

“(2) All defense articles furnished by the 
United States to countries in the Eastern 
Mediterranean region will be used only in 
accordance with the requirements of this 
Act, the Arms Export Control Act, and the 
agreements under which those defense arti- 
cles were furnished. 


“(3) The United States will furnish se- 
curity assistance for Greece and Turkey only 
when furnishing that assistance is intended 
solely for defensive purposes, including when 
necessary to enable the recipient country to 
fulfill its responsibilities as a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
when furnishing that assistance is not in- 
consistent with the objective of a peaceful 
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settlement among all concerned parties to 
the Cyprus problem. 

“(4) The United States shall use its in- 
fluence to insure the continuation of the 
cease-fire on Cyprus until an equitable nego- 
tiated settlement is reached, shall encourage 
all parties to avoid prevocative actions, and 
Shall oppose strongly any attempt to re- 
solve disputes by force or the threat of force. 

“(5) The United States shall use its in- 
fluence to achieve the withdrawal of Turkish 
military forces from Cyprus in the context 
of a solution to the Cyprus problem. 

“(c) Because progress toward a Cyprus set- 
tlement is a high priority of United States 
policy in the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
President and the Congress shall continually 
review that progress and shall determine 
United States policy in the region accord- 
ingly. To facilitate such a review the Presi- 
dent shall, within 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this section and at the end of 
each succeeding 60-day period, transmit to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, a report on 
progress made toward the conclusion of a ne- 
gotiated solution of the Cyprus problem, 
Such transmissions shall include any rele- 
vant reports prepared by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for the Security 
Council. 

“(d) In order to ensure that United States 
assistance is furnished consistent with the 
policies established in this section, the 
President shall, whenever requesting any 
funds for security assistance under this Act 
or the Arms Export Control Act for Greece 
and Turkey, transmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate his certification, with a full explana- 
tion thereof, that the furnishing of such as- 
sistance will be consistent with the principles 
set forth in paragraph (3) of subsection (b) 
of this section. The President shall also sub- 
mit such a certification with any notification 
to the Congress, pursuant to section 36(b) 
of the Arms Export Control Act, of a pro- 
posed sale of defense articles of services to 
Greece or Turkey.” 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. BAUMAN) 
has requested a separate vote on the 
so-called Fascell amendment. 

Mr. BAUMAN. As amended. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I believe the gentle- 
man meant, as amended by the Wright 
amendment. So the vote would be on the 
Fascell amendment, as amended by the 
Wright amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. A separate vote 
was demanded on the Fascell amend- 
ment and, of course, that is the Fascell 
amendment, as amended and agreed to. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
event that the Fascell amendment, as 
amended by the Wright amendment, is 
not agreed to, then does that mean that 
the language in the bill as reported by 
the committee would apply? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I thank the Chair. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment. 


The 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the so-called Harkin amend- 
ment on which a separate vote has been 
demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment: Page 19, immediately after 
line 14, insert the following new section 21: 


TERMINATION OF DELIVERIES OF DEFENSE 
ARTICLES TO CHILE 


Sec. 21. Section 406(a) (2) of the Interna- 
tional Security Assistance and Arms Export 
Control Act of 1976 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “After the date of enactment of the 
International Security Assistance Act of 
1978, no deliveries of defense articles or 
services may be made to Chile pursuant to 
any sale made before the date of enactment 
of this section, until the Government of 
Chile has turned over to U.S, custody those 
Chileans indicted for the murder of Orlando 
Letelier and Ronni Moffitt. 

Redesignate existing section 21 of the bill 
as section 22 and correct any cross references 
thereto. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment. 


The question was taken, and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Downey) 
there were—ayes 114; noes 141. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken by electronic 
device, and there were yeas—166, nays 
243, not voting 23, as follows: 


{Roll No, 636] 
YEAS—166 


Fithian 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford, Mich, 
Fraser 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gore 
Green 

Hall 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 


Addabbo 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Applegate 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. Howard 
Burton, John Hughes 
Burton, Phillip Jacobs 
Caputo Jeffords 
Carr Johnson, Colo. 
Cavanaugh Jones, Okla, 
Chisholm Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, Md. 
Luken 
Lundine 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikulski 


Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 


Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mottl 
Murphy, Pa. 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, Michael 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pickle 
Pressler 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Roe 
Roncalio 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
D'Amours 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 

Diggs 

Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Evans, Ind. 
Fenwick 


St Germain 
Stark 
Steers 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Tucker 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Yates 
Zeferetti 
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NAYS—243 
Abdnor 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. Goldwater 
Annunzio Gonzalez 
Archer Goodling 
Armstrong Gradison 
Ashbrook Grassley 
Ashley Gudger 
Aspin Guyer 
Badham Hagedorn 
Bafalis Hamilton 
Barnard Hammer- 
Bauman schmidt 
Beard, Tenn, Hansen 
Bennett Harris 
Bevill Harsha 
Bingham Heftel 

Hightower 


Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 

Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 


Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Kindness 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 


Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 


Livingston 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marriott 
Martin 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H, 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
O'Brien Young, Mo. 
Obey Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—23 
Harrington Rodino 
Jenkins Schulze 
Kasten Symms 
Le Fante Teague 
McDade Tsongas 
Mathis Whalen 
Flowers Murphy, N.Y. Young, Tex. 
Ford, Tenn. Quie 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Burke of Massa- 


chusetts against. 
Mr. Le Fante for, with Mr. Dent against. 


Mrs. Collins of Illinois for, with Mr. Teague 
against. 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 


Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga, Calif 
Fary 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murtha 
Myers, John 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Fountain Nix 
Fowler 
Frenzel 


Breckinridge 
Burke, Mass. 
Cochran 
Collins, Tl. 
Conyers 
Dent 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. SNYDER 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SNYDER moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 12514 to the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is 
ordered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were refused. 


So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 255, nays 156, 
not voting 21, as follows: 


[Roll No, 637] 
YEAS—255 


Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cunningham 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Derwinski 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, Ill. 
Annunzio 
Ask ley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard, Tenn. 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling Early 
Bonker Eckhardt 
Brademas Edgar 
Breaux Edwards, Calif. 
Breckinridge Eilberg 
Brodhead Erlenborn 
Brooks Ertel 
Broomfield Evans, Colo. 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Phillip 
Carney 

Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Cohen 
Coleman 


Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Green 
Gudger 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 


Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 


y 
Ford, Mich. 
Fowler 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
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Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md, 
Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 


Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Myers, Michael 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Nowak 
O'Brien 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blouin 
Bonior 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, John 


Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collins, Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Evans, Ind. 
Fithian 
Flippo 

Florio 

Flynt 
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Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 


Pritchard 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rostenkowski 
Rosenthal 
Ruppe 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 


NAYS—156 


Forsythe 
Fountain 


Jenrette 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kelly 

Keys 
Kindness 
Krebs 

Latta 

Leach 

Lloyd, Tenn. 
Lott 


Lujan 
McDonald 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Motti 


Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Stanton 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tucker 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Waggonner 


Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 


Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Natcher 


Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Oakar 
Panetta 
ike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roncalio 
Rose 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shuster 
Slack 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 


Young, Alaska 


NOT VOTING—21 


Collins, Tl. 
Conyers 
Dent 
Flowers 


Ford, Tenn. 
Harrington 
Jenkins 
Kasten 

Le Fante 
McDade 
Mathis 


Young, Tex. 
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The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 


Dent against. 
Mr. Le Fante for, with Mr. Teague against. 
Mr. Tsongas for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 
Mrs. Collins of Illinois for, with Mr. Con- 
yers against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Harrington with Mr. Ford of Tennes- 
see. 
Mr. Flowers with Mr. Corcoran, of Illinois. 
Mr. Mathis with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Kasten with Mr. Symms. 
Mr. Whalen with Mr. Quie. 


Messrs. COLEMAN, FREY, KAZEN, 
and KOSTMAYER changed their vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed, H.R. 12514. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BoLuinG). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 1286, I call up the Senate bill (S. 
3075) to amend the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 and the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act, and for other purposes, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


é i Clerk read the title of the Senate 
ill. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. ZABLOCKI 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ZABLOCKI moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill, S. 
3075, and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
of H.R. 12514, as passed, as follows: 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“International Security Assistance Act of 
1978". 

CONTINGENCY FUND 


Sec. 2. Section 451 (a) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“fiscal year 1978 not to exceed $5,000,000" 
and inserting in leu thereof “fiscal year 1979 
not to exceed $10,000,000”. 


INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 


Sec. 3. Section 482 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “$39,000,000 for the fiscal year 1978” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$40,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1979 none of which may be 
used for the eradication of marihuana 
through the use of the herbicide paraquat, 
unless the paraquat is used in conjunction 
with another substance or agent which will 
warn potential users of marihuana that para- 
quat has been used on it.”. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 502B 
(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The United States shall, in accord- 
ance with its international obligations as 
set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations and in keeping with the constitu- 
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tional heritage and traditions of the United 
States, promote and encourage increased re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms throughout the world without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 
Accordingly, a principal goal of the foreign 
policy of the United States shall be to pro- 
mote the increased observance of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights by all 
countries.”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such section is 
amended by striking out “It is further the 
policy of the United States that, except un- 
der circumstances specified in this section” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Except under 
extraordinary circumstances which necessi- 
tate a continuation of security assistance”. 

(c) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
amended by striking out “the foregoing 
policy” and inserting in lieu thereof “para- 
graphs (1) and (2),”. 

(d) Section 502(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “subsection (a) (3)" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsections (a) (2) 
and (3)”. 


ASSISTANCE TO POLICE AND OTHER LAW 
ENFORCEMENT FORCES 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 502B(a)(2) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “No security assistance of any 
kind may be provided to or for the police, 
domestic intelligence, or similar law en- 
forcement forces of a country the govern- 
ment of which engages in a consistent pat- 
tern of gross violations of internationally 
recognizec human rights, unless the Presi- 
dent certifies in writing that extraordinary 
circumstances exist warranting the furnish- 
ing of such assistance."’. 

(b) (1) Section 36(a) of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (5) 
through (9) as paragraphs (6) through (10), 
respectively; and 

(B) by inserting the following new para- 
graph (5) immediately after paragraph (4): 

“(5) a listing of each license issued during 
the preceding calendar quarter for the ex- 
port of defense articles or services sold for 
more than $100,000, either sold under this 
Act or sold commercially and licensed under 
section 38 of this Act, to or for any forces 
of a country which perform police, domestic 
intelligence, or similar law enforcement 
functions, setting forth with respect to each 
such license— 

“(A) the defense articles or services to be 
exported under the license and the quantity 
of each such article or service to be ex- 
ported; and 

“(B) the name and address of the con- 
signee and ultimate user of each such defense 
article or service; ”. 

(2) Section 36(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended in the first sentence by striking 
out "(8)" and inserting in lieu thereof “(9)”. 

(c)(1) Section 38(a) of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended by inserting the 
following new paragraph (3) immediately 
after paragraph (2): 

“(3) In addition to other items so desig- 
nated, the President shall designate as de- 
fense articles for purposes of this section 
(A) those items which, on the date of enact- 
ment of the International Security Assistance 
Act of 1978, were classified as crime control 
and detection instruments and equipment 
under regulations issued pursuant to the 
Export Administration Act of 1969, and (B) 
any comparable items.”. 

(2) Paragraph (7) of section 47 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “(1)”. 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND MILITARY TRAINING 


Sec. 6. Section 502B(a)(2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by section 
4 of this Act, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “No assistance under chapter 5 of part 
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II of this Act may be provided to a country 
the government of which engages in a con- 
sistent pattern of gross violations of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights, unless the 
President certifies in writing that extraordi- 
nary circumstances exist warranting the fur- 
nishing of such assistance.”. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 504(a)(1) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) (1) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter not to exceed $163,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year 1979. Not more 
than the following amounts of funds avall- 
able to carry out this chapter may be allo- 
cated and made available for assistance to 
each of the following countries for the fiscal 
year 1979: 


$27, 900, 000 
41, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 
13, 100, 000 

“Greece 35, 000, 000 


The amount specified in this paragraph for 
military assistance to any such country for 
the fiscal year 1979 may be increased by not 
more than 10 per centum of such amount if 
the President deems such increase necessary 
for the purposes of this chapter.”. 

(b) Section 516(a) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the period at the end there- 
of “, and until September 30, 1981, to the 
extent necessary to carry out obligations in- 
curred under this chapter during the fiscal 
year 1978 with respect to Indonesia and Thai- 
land". 


STOCKPILING OF DEFENSE ARTICLES FOR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Sec. 8. Section 514(b)(2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out “$270,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1978" and inserting in lieu thereof "$90,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1979". 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 

SALES PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 9. (a) Section 515 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended in the first 
sentence of subsection (b) (1)— 

(1) by striking out “fiscal year 1978" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "fiscal year 1979"; 
and 

(2) by striking out “Brazil” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Turkey, Indonesia, Thai- 
land”. 

(b) Such section is amended in subsection 
(d) by striking out “865 for the fiscal year 
1978" and inserting in Meu thereof ‘800 
for the fiscal year 1979”. 

(c) Such section is amended in subsection 
(f) by striking out “1976” in the third sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “1977, 
except that the President may assign an 
aggregate total of not to exceed eight addi- 
tional defense attachés to such countries in 
order to perform security assistance man- 
agement functions under this subsection”. 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 542 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “$31,000,000 for the fiscal year 1978” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$32,100,000 for the 
fiscal year 1979". 

(b) Chapter 5 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof! the following new section: 

“Sec. 544. Courses IN Human RicHTs.— 
Effective October 1, 1979, the curriculum of 
all programs funded under this chapter shall 
include, as a prerequisite for completion of 
all other courses, a course encompassing the 
internationally recognized principles of hu- 
man rights.” 


“Portugal 
“Spain 
“Jordan 
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ASSISTANCE FOR PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 

Sec. 11. (a) Part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 6—PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 


“Sec, 551. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Pres- 
ident is authorized to furnish assistance to 
friendly countries and international organi- 
zations, on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, for peacekeeping operations 
and other programs carried out in further- 
ance of the national security interests of the 
United States, 

“Sec. 552. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
Trons.—(a) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter, in addition to 
amounts otherwise available for such pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year 1979, $29,400,000. 

“(b) Amounts appropriated under this 
section are authorized to remain available 
until expended. 

“Sec. 553. EMERGENCY PEACEKEEPING As- 
SISTANCE,—If the President determines that, 
as the result of unforeseen circumstances, 
assistance under this chapter in amounts in 
excess of the funds otherwise available for 
such assistance is important to the national 
security interests of the United States, then 
the President may exercise the authority of 
section 610(a) of this Act to transfer funds 
available to carry out chapter 11 of part I 
for use under this chapter without regard 
to the 20 percent increase limitation con- 
tained in that secticn. 

“Sec. 554. ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES.— 
Except where expressly provided to the con- 
trary, any reference in any law to part I of 
this Act shall be deemed to include reference 
to this chapter and any reference in any law 
to part II of this Act shall be deemed to ex- 
clude reference to this chapter.”. 

(b) Section 502B(d)(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “or chapter 6 (peace- 


keeping operations)" immediately after “and 
training)”. 

(c) (1) Section 620B of such Act is amend- 
ed in paragraph (1) by inserting “or 6” im- 
mediately after “5” 


(2) Section 653(b) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “part V" both places 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapter 6 of part II"; and 

(B) by inserting immediately before the 
comma in paragraph (2) “or assistance un- 
der chapter 6 of part IT.” 

(3) Section 669(a) and 670(a) of such Act 
are each amended by inserting “providing 
assistance under chapter 6 of part II,” im- 
mediately after “training,”’. 

(4) Section 406(a) (1) of the International 
Security Assistance and Arms Export Con- 
trol Act of 1976 is amended by inserting “, 
no assistance under chapter 6 of part II," im- 
mediately after “assistance” in the first 
sentence. 


FOREIGN AND NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 
OBJECTIVES AND RESTRAINTS 


Sec. 12. Section 1 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that, in 
implementing United States policy on con- 
ventional arms transfers worldwide, a bal- 
anced approach should be taken and full re- 
gard given to the security interests of the 
United States in all regions of the world and 
that particular attention should be paid to 
controlling the flow of conventional arms to 
the nations of the developing world. To this 
end, the President is encouraged to continue 
discussions with other arms suppliers in 
order to restrain the flow of conventional 
arms, ammunitions, and implements of war 
to the less developed countries of the world.”’. 
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RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951 


Sec. 13. Section 22 of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) The provisions of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 do not apply to contracts for the 
procurement of defense articles and defense 
services heretofore or hereafter entered into 
under this section or predecessor provisions 
of law.”. 


REPORTS ON SECURITY ASSISTANCE SURVEYS 


Src. 14. Chapter 2 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 26. REPORTS ON SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
Survers.—(a) The President shall report to 
the Congress on a quarterly basis on security 
assistance surveys carried out by United 
States Government personnel. Such reports 
shall specify, for each such survey author- 
ized during the preceding calendar quarter, 
the country with respect to which the survey 
wil be conducted, the purpose of the survey, 
and the number of United States Govern- 
ment personnel who will participate in the 
survey. 

“(b) Upon a request of the chairman of 
the Committee on International Relations 
of the House of Representatives or the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, the President shall grant that 
committee access to the results of security 
assistance surveys conducted by United 
States Government personnel.”’. 


FOREIGN MILITARY SALES AUTHORIZATION 
AGGREGATE CEILING 


Sec. 15. (a) Section 31(a) of the Arms 
Export Control Act is amended by striking 
out ‘$677,000,000 for the fiscal year 1978” 
and inserting in lieu thereof $682,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1978 and $674,300,000 for the 
fiscal year 1979”. 

(b) Section 31(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$2,102,350,000 for the fiscal 
year 1978, of which” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$2,152,350,000 for the fiscal year 1978 
and $2,085,500,000 for the fiscal year 1979, of 
which amount for each such year”. 

(c) Section 31(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “the fiscal year 1978” and 
inserting in lieu thereof "the fiscal year 
1979". 

(d) Section 31(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out $100,000,000"' and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘'$150,000,000". 


TURKEY ARMS EMBARGO 


Sec. 16. (a) Section 620(x) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 shall be of no further 
force and effect upon the President’s deter- 
mination and certification to the Congress 
that the resumption of full military coopera- 
tion with Turkey is in the national interest 
of the United States and in the interest of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
that the Government of Turkey is acting in 
good faith to achieve a just and peaceful 
settlement of the Cyprus problem, the early 
peaceable return of refugees to their homes 
and properties, and continued removal of 
Turkish military troops from Cyprus, and 
the early serious resumption of inter-com- 
munal talks aimed at a just, negotiated 
settlement. 

(b) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 620B the following new section: 

“Sec. 602C. UNITED STATES POLICY REGARD- 
INS THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. —— (a) The 
Congress declares that the achievement of 
a just and lasting Cyprus settlement is and 
will remain a central objective of United 
States foreign policy. The Congress further 
declares that any action of the United States 
with respect to section 620(x) of this Act 
shall not signify a lessening of the United 
States commitment to a just solution to the 
conflict on Cyprus but is authorized in the 


AND 
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expectation that this action will be conducive 
to achievement of a Cyprus solution and a 
general improvement in relations among 
Greece, Turkey and Cyprus and between 
those countries and the United States. The 
Congress finds that— 

“(1) a just settlement on Cyprus must in- 
volve the establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent government on Cyprus and must 
guarantee that the human rights of all of 
the people of Cyprus are fully protected; 

“(2) @ just settlement on Cyprus must in- 
clude the withdrawal of Turkish military 
forces from Cyprus; 

“(3) the guidelines for inter-communal 
talks agreed to in Nicosia in February 1977 
and the United Nations resolutions regarding 
Cyprus provide a sound basis for negotiation 
of a just settlement on Cyprus; and 

“(4) the recent proposals by both Cypriot 
communities regarding the return of refu- 
gees to the city of New Famagusta (Varosha) 
constitute a positive step and the United 
States should actively support the efforts of 
the Secretary General of the United Nations 
with respect to this issue. 

“(b) The Congress declares that United 
States policies in the Eastern Mediterranean 
region shall be consistent with the following 
principles: 

“(1) The United States will accord full 
support and high priority to efforts, partic- 
ularly these of the United Nations, to bring 
about a prompt, peaceful settlement on 
Cyprus. 

“(2) All defense articles furnished by the 
United States to countries in the Eastern 
Mediterranean region will be used only in 
accordance with the requirements of this 
Act, the Arms Export Control Act, and the 
agreements under which those defense arti- 
cles were furnished. 

“(3) The United States will furnish se- 
curity assistance for Greece and Turkey only 
when furnishing that assistance is intended 
solely for defensive purposes, including when 
necessary to enable the recipient country to 
fulfill its responsibilities as a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
when furnishing that assistance is not in- 
consistent with the objective of a peaceful 
settlement among all concerned parties to 
the Cyprus problem. 

“(4) The United States shall use its influ- 
ence to insure the continuation of the cease- 
fire on Cyprus until an equitable negotiated 
settlement is reached, shall encourage all 
parties to avoid provocative actions, and 
shall oppose strongly any attempt to resolve 
disputes by force or the threat of force. 

“(5) The United States shall use its influ- 
ence to achieve the withdrawal of Turkish 
military forces from Cyprus in the context of 
a solution to the Cyprus problem. 


“(c) Because progress toward a Cyprus set- 
tlement is a high priority of United States 
policy in the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
President and the Congress shall continually 
review that progress and shall determine 
United States policy in the region accord- 
ingly. To facilitate such a review the Presi- 
dent shall, within 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this section and at the end of 
each succeeding 60-day period, transmit to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, a report on 
progress made toward the conclusion of a 
negotiated solution of the Cyprus problem. 
Such transmissions shall include any rele- 
vant reports prepared by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for the Security 
Council. 

“(d) In order to ensure that United States 
assistance is furnished consistent with the 
policies established in this section, the 
President shall, whenever requesting any 
funds for security assistance under this Act 
or the Arms Export Control Act for Greece 
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and Turkey, transmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate his certification, with a full explana- 
tion thereof, that the furnishing of such as- 
sistance will be consistent with the princi- 
ples set forth in paragraph (3) of subsection 
(b) of this section. The President shall also 
submit such a certification with any notifi- 
cation to the Congress, pursuant to section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act, of a 
proposed sale of defense articles of services to 
Greece or Turkey.”. 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FOR THE ECONOMIC 
SUPPORT FUND 


Sec. 17. In addition to the amounts other- 
wise authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1979 to carry out chapter 11 of 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as added by title III of the International 
Development and Food Assistance Act of 
1978, there is authorized to be appropriated 
to the President for the fiscal year 1979 to 
carry out that chapter with respect to Tur- 
key $50,000,000. 

SPECIAL SECURITY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR THE 
MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
Sec. 18. (a)(1) The President is author- 

ized, until December 31, 1982— 

(A) to transfer, without reimbursement, 
to the Republic of Korea, in conjunction 
with the withdrawal of the 2d Infantry Di- 
vision and support forces from Korea, such 
United States Government-owned defense 
articles as he may determine which are lo- 
cated in Korea in the custody of units of 
the United States Army scheduled to depart 
from Korea; and 

(B) to furnish to the Republic of Korea, 
without reimbursement, defense services 


(including technical and operational train- 
ing) in Korea directly related to the United 
States Government-owned defense articles 
transferred to the Republic of Korea under 


this subsection. 

(2) Any transfer under the authority of 
this section shall be made in accordance 
with all the terms and conditions of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 applicable 
to the furnishing of defense articles and de- 
fense services under chapter 2 of part II 
of that Act, except that no funds heretofore 
or hereafter appropriated under that Act 
shall be available to reimburse any agency 
of the United States Government for any 
such transfer or related services. 

(b) In order that transfers of defense ar- 
ticles under subsection (a) will not cause 
significant adverse impact on the readiness 
of the Armed Forces of the United States, 
the President is authorized, in lieu of such 
transfers, to transfer additional defense ar- 
ticles from the stocks of the Department of 
Defense, wherever located, to the Republic 
of Korea to compensate for the military 
capability of defenese articles withdrawn 
from Korea in any case where he determines 
that— 

(1) the transfer of specific defense articles 
located in Korea would have a significant 
adverse impact on the readiness of the 
United States Armed Forces; 

(2) the defense capability provided by 
those defense articles is needed by the 
Armed Forces of the Republic of Korea in 
order to maintain the military balance on 
the Korean peninsula; and 

(3) a comparable defense capability could 

be provided by less advanced defense articles 
in the stocks of the Department of Defense 
which could be transferred without signifi- 
cant adverse impact on the readiness of the 
United States Armed Forces. 
The President shall report to the Congress 
each determination made under this subsec- 
tion prior to the transfer of the defense 
articles described in such determination. 
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(c) The total value (as defined in section 
644(m) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961) of defense articles transferred to the 
Republic of Korea under this section may 
not exceed $800,000,000. 

(d) The President shall transmit to the 
Congress, together with the presentation ma- 
terials for security assistance programs pro- 
posed for each fiscal year through and in- 
cluding the fiscal year 1983, a report de- 
scribing the types, quantities, and value of 
defense articles furnished or intended to be 
furnished to the Republic of Korea under 
this section. Each such report shall also in- 
clude assessments of the military balance on 
the Korean peninsula, the impact of with- 
drawal on the military balance, the ade- 
quacy of United States military assistance, 
the impact of withdrawal on the United Na- 
tions and the Republic of Korea command 
structure, Republic of Korea defensive forti- 
fications and defense industry developments, 
the United States reinforcement capability, 
and the progress of diplomatic efforts to re- 
duce tensions in the area. 

(e) It is the sense of the Congress that 
further withdrawal of ground forces of the 
United States from the Republic of Korea 
may seriously risk upsetting the military 
balance in that region and requires full ad- 
vance consultation with the Congress. Prior 
to any further withdrawal the President 
shall report to the Congress or the effect of 
any proposed withdrawal plan on preserving 
deterrence in Korea; the reaction anticipated 
from North Korea; a consideration of the 
effect of the plan on increasing incentives 
for the Republic of Korea to develop an in- 
dependent nuclear deterrent; the effect of 
any withdrawal on our long-term military 
and economic partnership with Japan; the 
effect of any proposed withdrawal on the 
United States-Chinese and United States- 
Soviet military balance; and the possible im- 
plications of any proposed withdrawal on the 
Soviet-Chinese military situation. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 19. (a) Section 8(d) of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to amend the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Act, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved January 12, 1971, is amended in the 
second sentence by striking out “Addition- 
ally, the President shall also submit a quar- 
terly report to the Congress” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The annual presentation 
materials for security assistance programs 
shall include a table”. 

(b) Section 408(b) of the International 
Security Assistance and Arms Export Control 
Act of 1976 is amended by striking out “(1)” 
and by repealing paragraph (2). 

(c)(1) The International Security As- 
sistance and Arms Export Control Act of 
1976 is amended— 

(A) in section 202, by striking out “(a)” 
immediately after “Sec. 202." and by repeal- 
ing subsection (b); 

(B) by repealing section 217; 

(C) by repealing section 218; and 

(D) in section 407, by striking out “(a)” 
and by repealing subsection (b). 

(2) The International Security Assistance 
Act of 1977 is amended— 

(A) in section 9— 

(i) by striking out “REVIEW OF" in the 
section heading; 

(ii) by striking out “(a)” immediately 
after “Src. 9."; and 

(iii) by repealing subsection (b) through 
(e); and 

(B) by repealing section 23. 

(3) Section 5 of the Emergency Security 
Assistance Act of 1973 is repealed. 

(4) Section 17 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1974 is repealed. 


SAVINGS PROVISION 


Sec. 20. Enactment of this Act shall not 
affect the authorizations of appropriations 
and limitations of authority applicable to 
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the fiscal year 1978 which are contained in 
provisions of law amended by this Act (other 
than sections 31 (a), (b), and (d) of the 
Arms Export Control Act). 

Sec. 21. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the United States should be responsive to 
the defense requirements of Israel, and sell 
Israel additional advanced aircraft in order 
to maintain Israel's defense capability, which 
is essential to peace. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Sec. 22. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that a sound and stable relationship 
with the Soviet Union will help achieve the 
objectives of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 and the Arms Export Control Act, 
strengthen the security of the United States, 
and improve the prospects for world peace. 

(b) Therefore, it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President, in cooperation with 
the Congress and knowledgeable members of 
the public, shall make a full review of United 
States policy towards the Soviet Union. This 
review should cover, but not be limited to— 

(1) an overall reevaluation of the objec- 
tives and priorities of the United States in its 
relations with the Soviet Union; 

(2) the evolution of and sources of all bar- 
gaining power of the United States with re- 
spect to the Soviet Union and how that bar- 
gaining power might be enhanced; 

(3) what linkages do exist and what link- 
ages should or should not exist between 
various elements of United States-Soviet re- 
lations such as arms control negotiations, 
human rights issues, and economic and cul- 
tural exchanges; 

(4) the policies of the United States to- 
ward human rights conditions in the Soviet 
Union and how improved Soviet respect for 
human rights might be more effectively 
achieved; 

(5) the current status of strategic arms 
limitations talks and whether such talks 
should be continued in their present frame- 
work or terminated and renewed in some 
other forum; 

(6) the current status of other arms con- 
trol negotiations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union; 

(7) the challenges posed by Soviet and 
Cuban involvement in developing countries 
and a study of appropriate policy responses 
and instruments to meet those challenges 
more effectively; 

(8) the impact of our relations with the 
People’s Republic of China on our relations 
with the Soviet Union; 

(9) the impact of strategic parity on rela- 
tions between the United States and the So- 
viet Union and on the ability of the United 
States to meet its obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty; 

(10) United States economic, technologi- 
cal, scientific, and cultural relations with 
the Soviet Union and whether those rela- 
tions are desirable and should be continued, 
expanded, restricted, or linked to other 
aspects of relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union; 

(11) the evolution of Soviet domestic poli- 
tics and the relationship between Soviet do- 
mestic politics and its foreign policy behav- 
lor, especially towards the United States; 
and 

(12) what improvements should be made 
in the institutions and procedures of United 
States foreign policy in order to ensure a 
coherent and effective policy towards the 
Soviet Union. 

(c) The President shall report the results 
of the review called for by subsection (b) 
to the Congress not later than 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF ARMS SALES CONTROLS 
ON NON-LETHAL ITEMS 


Sec. 23. The President shall, within 120 
days of enactment of this Act, report in writ- 
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ing to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress the results of the review conducted 
pursuant to Section 27 of the International 
Security Assistance Act of 1977. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Sec. 25. (a) Section 502(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1754(b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b)(1)(A) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law but subject to section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
1953— 

“(1) local currencies owned by the United 
States which are in excess of the amounts 
reserved under section 612(a) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 and of the re- 
quirements of the United States Govern- 
ment in payment of its obligations outside 
of the United States, as such requirements 
may be determined from time to time by 
the President; and 

“(il) any other local currencies owned by 
the United States in amounts not to exceed 
the equivalent of $75 per day per person 
or the maximum per diem allowance estab- 
lished under the authority of subchapter I 
of chapter 57 of title 5 of the United States 
Code for employees of the United States 
Government while traveling in a foreign 
country, whichever is greater, exclusive of 
the actual cost of transportation: 


shall be made available to Members and em- 
ployees of the Congress for their local cur- 
rency expenses when authorized by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
President of the Senate, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the Majority Leader 
of the Senate, or the Minority Leader of the 
Senate, and shall be made available to Mem- 
bers and employees of a standing or select 
committee of the House of Representatives 
or the Senate or of a joint committee of the 
Congress for their local currency expenses 
when authorized by the chairman of that 
committee. 

“(B) Whenever local currencies owned by 
the United States are not otherwise available 
for purposes of this subsection, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall purchase local curren- 
cies for such purposes to the extent provided 
in annual appropriations acts. 

“(2) On a quarterly basis, the chairman of 
each committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate and of each joint com- 
mittee of the Congress shall prepare a con- 
solidated report itemizing the amounts and 
dollar equivalent values of each foreign cur- 
rency expended and the amounts of dollar 
expenditures from appropriated funds in 
connection with travel outside the United 
States, together with the purposes of the 
expenditures, including per diem (lodging 
and meals), transportation, and other pur- 
poses, and showing the total itemized ex- 
penditures, during the quarter of such com- 
mittee, and of each Member or employee of 
such committee, and shall forward such con- 
solidated report to the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives (if the committee is a 
committee of the House of Representatives or 
a joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Clerk of the House) or to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate (if the committee is a 
committee of the Senate or a joint commit- 
tee whose funds are disbursed by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate). Each such consolidated 
report shall be open to public inspection and 
shall be published in the Congressional Rec- 
ord within ten legislative days after the 
quarterly report is forwarded pursuant to 
this paragraph, In the case of the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the House of 
Representatives, such consolidated report 
may, in the discretion of the chairman of 
the committee, omit such information as 
would identify the foreign countries in 
which Members and employees of that com- 
mittee traveled. 

“(3)(A) Each Member or employee who 
receives an authorization under paragraph 
(1) from the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives, the President of the Senate, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
Majority Leader of the Senate, or the Minor- 
ity Leader of the Senate, shall within thirty 
days after the completion of the travel in- 
volved, submit a report setting forth the 
information specified in paragraph (2), to 
the extent applicable, to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives (in the case of a 
Member of the House or an employee whose 
salary is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House) or the Secretary of the Senate (in 
the case of a Member of the Senate or an 
employee who salary is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate). In the case of an 
authorization for a group of Members or 
employees, such report shall be submitted 
for all Members of the group by its chair- 
man, or if there is no designated chairman, 
by the ranking Member or, if the group does 
not include a Member, by the senior em- 
ployee in the group. Each report submitted 
pursuant to this subparagraph shall be open 
to public inspection. 

“(B) On a quarterly basis, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate shall prepared a consoli- 
dation of the reports received by them under 


‘this paragraph with respect to expenditures 


during the preceding quarter by each Mem- 
ber and employee or by each group in the 
case of expenditures made on behalf of a 
group which are not allocable to individual 
members of the group. Each such consolida- 
tion shall be open to public inspection and 
shall be published in the Congressional Rec- 
ord with 10 legislative days of the comple- 
tion of the consolidated report.” 

(b) Notwithstanding section 20 of this 
Act, the amendment made by subsection (a) 
of this section shall take effect on the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

RHODESIA EMBARGO 

Sec. 25. Section 533(d) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting 
“(1)" immediately after “(d)” and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) In furtherance of the purposes of 
this section and the foreign policy interests 
of the United States, the Government of 
the United States shall not enforce sanc- 
tions against Southern Rhodesia, after De- 
cember 31, 1978 unless the President shall 
determine that a government has not been 
installed, chosen by free elections in which 
all political groups have been allowed to 
participate freely.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 and the Arms Export Control Act to 
authorize international security assist- 
ance programs for fiscal year 1979, and 
for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 12514) was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO CORRECT 
PUNCTUATION, SPELLING, SEC- 
TION NUMBERS, AND CROSS-REF- 
ERENCES IN ENGROSSMENT OF 
HOUSE AMENDMENT TO S. 3075 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the engross- 
ment of the House amendment to the 
text of the Senate bill S. 3075, the Clerk 
be authorized to correct punctuation, 
spelling, section numbers and cross-ref- 
erences. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 
There was no objection. 
APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 5S. 3075, 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House in- 
sist on its amendment to the Senate bill 
S. 3075, and request a conference with 
the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I hope that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, in his usual 
fashion in defending the position of the 
House, will participate in the conference 
and strongly stand by the position the 
House has taken, particularly with re- 
spect to the Rhodesian sanctions. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, as the gentleman 
full well knows, I am a man of my word, 
and will stand by the position of the 
House. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, that is 
certainly true, and I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? The Chair 
hears none, and without objection, ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
ZABLOCKI, FASCELL, ROSENTHAL, WOLFF, 
HAMILTON, BINGHAM, SOLARZ, PEASE, 


Stupps, BROOMFIELD, DERWINSKI, FIND- 
LEY, and WINN. 
There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
1088, FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO 
CITY OF NEW YORK, ON MONDAY 
NEXT OR ANY DAY THEREAFTER 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Monday next or any day there- 
after to consider in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 1088) providing for fi- 
nancial assistance to the city of New 
York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO INCLUDE EXTRA- 
NEOUS MATERIAL DURING 5-MIN- 
UTE RULE ON H.R. 12931 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that during 
consideration of the bill H.R. 12931 that 
I be permitted to include certain extra- 
neous material along with the debate on 
several of the amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 12240, 
INTELLIGENCE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1979 


Mr. BOLAND submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
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bill (H.R. 12240) to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1979 for intelligence 
and intelligence-related activities of the 
U.S. Government, the Intelligence Com- 
munity Staff, the Central Intelligence 
Agency Retirement and Disability Sys- 
tem, and for other purposes: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 95-1420) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12240) to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1979 for intelligence and intelligence- 
related activities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Intelligence Community Staff, 
the Central Intelligence Agency Retirement 
and Disability System, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Intelli- 
gence and Intelligence-Related Activities 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1979.” 


TITLE I—INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 101. (a) Funds are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for fiscal year 1979 for 
the conduct of the intelligence and intelli- 
gence-related activities of the following de- 
partments, agencies, and other elements of 
the United States Government: 

(1) The Central Intelligence Agency and 
the Director of Central Intelligence. 

(2) The Department of Defense. 

(3) The Defense Intelligence Agency. 

(4) The National Security Agency. 

(5) The Department of the Army, the De- 
partment of the Navy, and the Department 
of the Air Force. 

(6) The Department of State. 

(7) The Department of the Treasury. 

(8) The Department of Energy. 

(9) The Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

(10) The Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. 

(b) The classified annex to the joint ex- 
planatory statement prepared by the Com- 
mittee of Conference to accompany the Con- 
ference Report on H.R. 12240 of the 95th 
Congress shall be deemed to refiect the final 
action of the Congress with respect to the 
authorization of appropriations for fiscal 
year 1979 for intelligence and intelligence- 
related activities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, including specific amounts for ac- 
tivities specified in subsection (a). Copies of 
such annex shall be made available to the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate and to 
the appropriate elements of the United States 
Government for which funds are authorized 
by this Act under subsection (a). 

(c) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be deemed to constitute authority for the 
conduct of any intelligence activity which is 
prohibited by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States. 


TITLE II—INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY STAFF 


Sec. 201. (a) There is authorized to be 
appropriated for the Intelligence Community 
Staff for fiscal year 1979 the sum of $12,700,- 
000 to provide the support necessary to 
permit the Director of Central Intelligence 
to fulfill his responsibiity for directing the 
substantive functions and managing the re- 
sources for intelligence activities. 

(b) For fiscal year 1979 the Intelligence 
Community Staff is authorized an end 
strength ceiling of two hundred and sixty- 
nine full-time empoyees. Such personnel may 
be permanent employees or employees on de- 
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tail from other elements of the United States 
Government so long as they are properly 
counted within the ceiling and there is a mix 
of positions to allow appropriate represen- 
tation from elements of the United States 
Government engaged in intelligence and in- 
telligence related activities. Any employee 
who is detailed to the Intelligence Commu- 
nity Staff from another element of the United 
States Government shall be detailed on a 
reimbursable basis, except that an employee 
may be detailed on a non-reimbursable basis 
for a period of less than one year for per- 
formance of temporary functions as required 
by the Director of Central Intelligence. 

(c) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
and until otherwise provided by law, the ac- 
tivities of the Intelligence Community Staff 
shall be governed by the Director of Central 
Intelligence in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the National Security Act of 1947 
(50 U.S.C. 401 et seq.) and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Act of 1949 (50 U.S.C. 403a- 
403j). 

TITLE IlI—CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
SYSTEM 
Sec. 301. There is authorized to be appro- 

priated for the Central Intelligence Agency 

Retirement and Disability System for the fis- 

cal year 1979 the sum of $43,500,000. 

TITLE IV—ADMISSION OF CERTAIN EX- 

CLUDABLE ALIENS 

Sec. 401. By October 30, 1979, the Attorney 
General shall report to the Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence and the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Select Committee on In- 
telligence and the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the Senate regarding those cases dur- 
ing the period beginning on October 1, 1978 
and ending on September 30, 1979 in which 
(1) the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has notified the Attorney General 
that the Director knows or has reason to be- 
lieve that an alien applying for admission 
into the United States is an excludable alien 
under the terms of Section 212(a) (27), (28), 
or (29) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(a)), and (2) such alien 
is subsequently admitted into the United 
States. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
BILL D. BURLISON, 
NORMAN Y. MINETA, 
J. K. ROBINSON, 

For consideration of differ- 
ences with the Senate on 
intelligence-related ac- 
tivities: 

MELVIN PRICE, 
RICHARD H. ICHORD, 
Bos WILSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
BIRCH BAYH, 
WiıLLIaM D. HATHAWAY, 
Gary W. HART, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
BARRY GOLDWATER, 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
MALCOLM WALLOP, 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Jr. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12240) to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1979 for intelligence and intelligence- 
related activities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Intelligence Community Staff, 
the Central Intelligence Agency Retirement 
and Disability System, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following joint statement 
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to the House and the Senate in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the managers and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all of the House bill after 
the enacting clause and inserted a substitute 
text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed to 
in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes 
made necessary by agreements reached by 
the conferees, and minor drafting and clari- 
fying changes. 


TITLE I—INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Details of the conferees’ recommenda- 
tions with respect to the amounts to be 
authorized for appropriations for intelli- 
gence and intelligence-related activities coy- 
ered under this title for fiscal year 1979 are 
contained in a classified annex to this 
statement. 

In view of the differences in committee 
jurisdiction between the two houses over in- 
telligence-related activities, the differences 
in IRA programs between the House and 
Senate were discussed in a special conference 
group. On the Senate side the group was 
composed of Senators Hart and Goldwater, 
who are members of both the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence and the Committee 
on Armed Services, and Senator Byrd of 
Virginia, who is Chairman of the Intelli- 
gence Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services. On the House side, the IRA 
conference group was composed of Congress- 
men Boland, Burlison, Robinson and Mineta 
of the House Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence and Congressmen Price and 
Ichord of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and Congressman Bob Wilson who is 
a member of both committees. 

The amounts listed for 
related activities 


intelligence- 
represent the funding 
levels agreed to by the IRA conferees for 
those programs subject to annual authoriza- 
tion and contained in the Department of 


Defense Authorization bill. In addition, 
certain amounts have been agreed to which 
fall into the appropriation categories of 
Operations and Maintenance and Other Pro- 
curement. The House and Senate IRA con- 
ferees agree on the level of funding for IRA 
programs, as listed in this statement of 
managers. The Senate Armed Services con- 
ferees, however, note that Operations and 
Maintenance and Other Procurement items 
are not normally authorized on an annual 
basis in the Senate, but rather are included 
in the military appropriations bills. The 
Senate conferees intend to give further con- 
sideration during the coming year to the 
question of the scope of intelligence 
authorization in order that these asym- 
metries between the House and Senate be 
reduced. 


TITLE II—INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY 
STAFF 
CONFERENCE ACTIONS—FISCAL YEAR 1979 


[In millions} 


Fiscal 
year 1979 
amended House Senate Confer- 


Project request action action ence 


Not subject to 
conference 
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For fiscal year 1979, a request of $9.2 mil- 
lion and 170 manpower spaces was submitted 
for authorization. This submission was sub- 
sequently amended by an OMB letter on 
April 28, 1978, to reflect a funding request of 
$15.0 million and 282 manpower spaces. 


The House authorized an amount of $12.4 
million and 241 positions in fiscal year 1979 
for the Intelligence Community Staff. The 
Senate authorized $14.0 million and 298 posi- 
tions in fiscal year 1979. Conferees agreed to 
a compromise which provides an authorized 
sum of $12.7 million and an end strength of 
269 full-time employees. Such personnel may 
be permanent employees or employees on de- 
tail from other elements of the U.S. Govern- 
ment so long as they are properly counted 
within the ceiling and there is a mix of 
positions to allow appropriate representation 
from elements of the U.S. Government en- 
gaged in intelligence and intelligence-related 
activities. Any employee who is detailed to 
the Intelligence Community Staff from an- 
other element of the U.S. Government shall 
be detailed on a reimbursable basis, except 
that an employee may be detailed on a non- 
reimbursable basis for a period of less than 
1 year for performance of temporary func- 
tions as required by the Director of Central 
Intelligence. 


The funds and personnel authorized will 
provide the support necessary to permit the 
Director of Central Intelligence, under the 
new reorganization, to fulfill his responsi- 
bilities for directing the substantive func- 
tions and managing the resources for intelli- 
gence activities. 


TITLE IIl—CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
SYSTEM 


There was no conference action required 
for title III as both House and Senate au- 
thorized the budget request for $43,500,000. 


TITLE IV—ADMISSION OF CERTAIN EX- 
CLUDABLE ALIENS 


The House bill contained a requirement 
that, during fiscal year 1979, the Attorney 
General shall notify the Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence and the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Select Committee on 
Intelligence and the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the Senate of each admission of an 
alien which the Attorney General has reason 
to believe is excludable under certain pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (title 8, United States Code). 

The Senate bill contained no provision 
with respect to the admission of certain 
excludable aliens. 


The conference substitute is essentially 
the same as the House bill, except that the 
Attorney General is required to submit a 
one-time report by October 30, 1979, describ- 
ing those cases during fiscal year 1979 in 
which the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has notified the Attorney Gen- 
eral that the Director has reason to believe 
an alien is excludable under certain provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and that alien is subsequently admitted 
into the United States. 

It is the intent of the conferees that the 
report need not specify individual names and 
that the term “report . . . describing those 
cases” means a report generally describing 
the circumstances. The conferees agree that 
the House Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence and the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence would have the author- 
ity, under their respective authorizing resolu- 
tions, to obtain such individual names. How- 
ever, the conferees recognize that such iden- 
tification may in some cases disclose sen- 
sitive information about intelligence sources 
and methods, and that such identification is 
unnecessary in the report of the Attorney 
General required by this legislation. Further, 
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the conferees intend that the FBI should 
notify the Attorney General only in cases 
where an alien would be a legitimate target 
of FBI foreign counterintelligence or foreign 
counterterrorism intelligence concern. 

The statutory requirement for a report 
of the Attorney General is not intended to 
substitute for, or supersede, the authority of 
the Intelligence Committees to request and 
receive information under their respective au- 
thorizing resolutions. The purpose of requir- 
ing such a report by statute is to express 
the shared concern of the conferees that the 
U.S. Government may regularly be admitting 
excludable aliens contrary to the best ad- 
vice available in the government concerning 
counterintelligence. The conferees are con- 
cerned that the counterintelligence priorities 
of the naticn may be askew, and the FBI's 
foreign counterintelligence and foreign coun- 
terterrorism intelligence burdens may thus 


. be unnecessarily heavy. 


The conferees note that the National Se- 
curity Council is taking positive action to 
assure that the intelligence agencies of the 
United States Government and the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice work together to 
protect the United States from hostile for- 
eign intelligence and foreign terrorist activi- 
ties. The conferees attach great importance 
to foreign counterintelligence and this pro- 
vision is a reflection of that concern. There 
is no intent of minimizing the very difficult 
policy questions that counterintelligence 
problems pose. It is all the more necessary, 
therefore, to have a closely coordinated ef- 
fort on the part of all the government agen- 
cies involved. The conferees hope that this 
legislation may stress the need to bring about 
& balanced perspective in the interagency 
decision-making process regarding the FBI's 
recommendations for visa denials. 

Epward P. BOLAND, 
BILL D. BURLISON, 
NORMAN Y. MINETA, 
J. K. ROBINSON, 

For consideration of dif- 
ferences with the Senate 
on intelligence-related 
activities: 

MELVIN PRICE, 
RICHARD H. JCHOR9, 
Bos WILSON. 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

BIRCH BAYH, 
WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY, 
Gary W. HART, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
Barry GOLDWATER, 
CHARLES McC. MATH1A4s, Jr., 
MALCOLM WALLOP, 
Harry F. Byr». Jr. 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, at the 
same time I submit the above conference 
report, I wish to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House that the clas- 
sified annex which accompanies the con- 
ference report will be made available to 
all Members in the committee room of 
the House permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence until the conference re- 
port is considered by the House. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 10787) to 
authorize appropriations for activities 
and programs carried out by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior through the Bureau 
of Land Management, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: That pursuant to section 318(b) of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (31 U.S.C. 1301 note), there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
following sums for activities and programs 
administered through the Bureau of Land 
Management: 

(a) for management of lands and re- 
sources, excluding emergency firefighting and 
rehabilitation: $312,100,000 for fiscal year 
1979, $329,300,000 for fiscal year 1980, $361,- 
300,000 for fiscal year 1981, and $393,300,000 
for fiscal year 1982; 

(b) for land acquisition, construction, and 
maintenance: $22,600,000 for fiscal year 1979, 
$22,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, $25,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1981, and $27,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1982; 

(c) for implementation of the Act of Oc- 
tober 20, 1976 (31 U.S.C. 1601): $105,000,000 
and such additional sums as are necessary 
for payments for fiscal year 1979, $108,000,- 
000 and such additional sums as are neces- 
sary for payments for fiscal year 1980, $111,- 
€00,000 and such additional sums as are nec- 
essary for payments for fiscal year 1981, and 
$114,000,000 and such additional sums as are 
necessary for payments for fiscal year 1982; 

(d) for implementation of section 317(c) 
of the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1747) : $40,000,000 for 
loans for fiscal year 1979, $50,000,000 for 
loans for fiscal year 1980, $57,000,000 for 
loans for fiscal year 1981, and $65,000,000 for 
loans for fiscal year 1982; and 

(e) such additional or supplemental 
amounts as may be necessary for increases in 
salary, pay, retirements and other employee 
benefits authorized by law, and for other 
nondiscretionary costs. 


(f) Paragraph (c) of section 317 of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
of 1976 (90 Stat. 2743, 2771; 43 U.S.C, 1701, 
1747) is amended to read as follows: 


“(c)(1) The Secretary is authorized to 
make loans to States and their political sub- 
divisions in order to relieve social or eco- 
nomic impacts occasioned by the develop- 
ment of minerals leased in such States pur- 
suant to the Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended. Such loans shall be confined to the 
uses specified for the 50 per centum of min- 
eral leasing revenues to be received by such 
States and subdivisions pursuant to section 
35 of such Act. 


“(2) The total amount of loans outstand- 
ing pursuant to this subsection for any State 
and political subdivisions thereof in any year 
shall be not more than the anticipated mini- 
mal leasing revenues to be received by that 
State pursuant to section 35 of the Act of 
February 25, 1920, as amended, for the ten 
years following. 

“(3) The Secretary, after consultation with 
the Governors of the affected States, shall 
allocate such loans among the States and 
their political subdivisions in a fair and 
equitable manner, giving priority to those 
States and subdivisions suffering the most 
severe impacts. 


“(4) Loans made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary determines necessary 
to assure the achievement of the purpose of 
this subsection. The Secretary shall promul- 
gate such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this subsec- 
tion no later than three months after the 
enactment of this paragraph. 

“(5) Loans made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall bear interest equivalent to the 
lowest interest rate paid on an issue of at 
least $1,000,000 of tax exempt bonds of such 
State or any agency thereof within the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 
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“(6) Any loan made pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be secured only by a pledge of 
the revenues received by the State or the 
political subdivision thereof pursuant to 
section 35 of the Act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended, and shall not constitute an ob- 
ligation upon the general property or tax- 
ing authority of such unit of government. 

“(7) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, loans made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion may be used for the non-Federal share 
of the aggregate cost of any project or pro- 
gram otherwise funded by the Federal Goy- 
ernment which requires a non-Federal share 
for such project or program and which pro- 
vides planning or public facilities otherwise 
eligible for assistance under this subsection. 

“(8) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to preclude any forbearance for 
the benefit of the borrower including loan 
restructuring, which may be determined by 
the Secretary as justified by the failure of 
anticipated mineral development or related 
revenues to materialize as expected when 
the loan was made pursuant to this sub- 
section. 

“(9) Recipients of loans made pursuant to 
this subsection shall keep such records as 
the Secretary shall prescribe by regulation, 
including records which fully disclose the 
disposition of the proceeds of such assistance 
and such other records as the Secretary may 
require to facilitate an effective audit. The 
Secretary and the Comptroller General of 
the United States or their duly authorized 
representatives shall have access, for the pur- 
pose of audit, to such records. 

(10) No person in the United States shall, 
on the grounds of race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin, or sex be excluded from partic- 
ipation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under, any pro- 
gram or activity funded in whole or part 
with funds made available under this sub- 
section. 

(11) All amounts collected in connection 
with loans made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion, including interest payments or repay- 
ments of principal on loans, fees, and other 
moneys, derived in connection with this sub- 
section, shall be deposited in the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts.”. 

Sec. 2. The Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the King Range 
National Conservation Area in the State of 
California’, approved October 21, 1970 (Pub- 
lic Law 91-476), is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of subparagraph 
(B) of section 5(3) the following sentence: 
“Any such payment made to the Secretary 
shall be deposited in the Treasury as a mis- 
cellaneous receipt.”; 

(2) by inserting “(a)" in section 10 after 
“Sec. 10."; and 

(3) by adding at the end of section 10 the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) In addition to any amounts author- 
ized to be appropriated under subsection 
(a), there are authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal years beginning on or after Octo- 
ber 1, 1980, for the acquisition of lands and 
interests in lands under this Act— 

“(1) from the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund (established under the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965) not 
to exceed $5,000,000, and 

“(2) from any other sources an amount not 
to exceed the sum of (A) $$5,000,000, and 
(B) an amount equal to the amount de- 
posited in the Treasury under section 5(3) 
(B) of this Act after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection, 


such sums to remain available until ex- 
pended.”. 


The Clerk read the House amendment 
to the Senate amendment, as follows: 

On page 6, line 10, change “1980” to “1979”. 

Mr. RONCALIO (during the reading). 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with further reading. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming (Mr. Roncatio) to 
dispense with further reading? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the first request of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming (Mr. RONCALIO) ? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do so for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman to 
explain, and I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming for that purpose. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's desk the bill 
H.R. 10787 with the Senate amendment 
thereto, and urge the adoption of the 
Senate amendment with one minor 
technical correction. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10787 as amended 
is essentially the same bill which passed 
this body by two-thirds vote on July 11. 
The legislation authorizes appropriations 
for programs, functions, and activities of 
the Bureau of Land Management for the 
next 4 years, and was amended by the 
House Interior Committee to increase 
moneys for mining claim recordation, 
mining claim patent application process- 
ing, accelerated soil, wildlife and vege- 
tation inventories and other items. The 
Senate has concurred with our recom- 
mendations for increases, and returns 
the bill to us with only one change in 
our recommendations. That change 
would delete an authorization of $10 mil- 
lion per year which was designed to en- 
able BLM to pay its fair share in the 
processing of rights-of-way applications 
over Federal lands. This matter is 
currently in litigation, and both the 
Senate and the administration feel very 
strongly that it would be unacceptable 
to potentially prejudice this case by au- 
thorizing funding of the very item at 
issue. While I have strong reservations 
about accepting this Senate change, I 
believe that in the interest of moving 
this important legislation forward, we 
must give in on this issue. However, I 
would note for the record that the House 
Interior Committee felt the BLM budget 
should contain authorization for BLM to 
pay a portion of the cost of processing 
rights-of-way applications, and the 
committee will monitor the issue closely 
as the current litigation proceeds. 

The Senate also amended H.R. 10787 
to authorize increases in land acquisition 
and land exchange funding for the King 
Range Natural Conservation Area in 
California. Our colleague, Don CLAUSEN, 
will explain the reasons for this change 
in greater detail, but I would note that 
the $10 million increase recommended 
by the Senate, should enable the comple- 
tion of all land negotiations in the King 
Range area. 

Finally, I would like to express my 
thanks to all parties involved in helping 
to include in this bill a measure which 
is of great importance to the State of 
Wyoming, as well as many other States 
impacted by mineral development on 
Federal lands. This provision of the bill 
will eliminate the administration’s cur- 
rent objection to the implementation of 
a loan program to the States to help 
them cope with the social, economic and 
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environmental impacts associated with 
mineral development. To date, the loan 
program has failed to materialize be- 
cause the Secretary, at the request of 
the Treasury Department, has refused to 
lend money at the 3-percent rate of in- 
terest authorized by the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976. 
Both Houses of Congress have recognized 
Treasury’s concern in this matter, and 
H.R. 10787 would solve the dilemma by 
raising the rate from 3 percent to the 
rate at which States issue tax-exempt 
bonds—or roughly 4% to 5% percent. 
This will allow the goals of the mineral 
loan program to be fulfilled, while at the 
same time guaranteeing that the inter- 
est rates charged on such loans are not 
unduly low. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
make a necessary technical correction in 
the bill, It is our intention that there be 
authorized to be appropriated funds for 
land acquisition in the King Range Na- 
tional Conservation Area beginning in 
fiscal year 1980. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to insert the appropriate date in the 
legislation which will enable the land 
acquisition program to continue as 
intended. 

The King Range National Conserva- 
tion Area Act was signed in October 1970 
establishing a unique and innovative 
conservation area where preservation 
and multiple use of resources would be 
possible under a coordinated land man- 
agement program administered by BLM. 

To establish the area, the Department 
of the Interior acting through the Bu- 
reau of Land Management was directed 
to acquire the private lands which were 
intermingled in a checkerboard fashion 
with public lands. The acquisition of 
these private lands would be by ex- 
change or, where exchange was not pos- 
sible, by purchase. The Bureau of Land 
Management has been working toward 
this consolidation objective and has been 
quite successful in their efforts. 

However, additional funds are neces- 
sary to complete the program. The orig- 
inal act provided for an authorization of 
$1.5 million. The ceiling was set at a low 
level to encourage the use of the ex- 
change mechanism. We anticipated at 
that time that it would be necessary at a 
future date to raise this ceiling. The Sen- 
ate language raises the ceiling by an ad- 
ditional $10 million to enable the com- 
pletion of King Range. I strongly sup- 
port this provision. 

The Senate language also provides that 
any funds received by the Secretary from 
private landowners who are exchanging 
their lands for public lands worth more 
in value will be deposited in the Treasury 
with a credit made against the authori- 
zation ceiling. The original legislation did 
not provide for the reuse of these incom- 
ing payments. The Senate language cor- 
rects this accounting error and further 
assures us that we will have the funds 
necessary to complete all land exchanges 
and purchases. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation with the technical amend- 
ment so that we can move ahead toward 
completion of King Range. 
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Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the first request of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

à motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS AND TRANSPOR- 
TATION TO SIT WHILE HOUSE IS 
IN SESSION ON TOMORROW, AU- 
GUST 3, FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 13059, WATER RESOURCES 
BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation may be permitted to sit 
during the session of the House tomor- 
row for consideration of the bill H.R. 
13059, the water resources bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I do so only for the purpose 
of stating that I concur in the request of 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. JOHNSON). 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. Speaker, I was 
unable to be present ou rollicall No. 631, 
the Stark amendment to H.R. 12514, the 
foreign aid authorization bill, because I 
was testifying before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on the Constitution regarding the 
extension of the equal rights amend- 
ment. Had I been present I would have 
voted “no.” 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATION, 
1979 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12931) 
making appropriations for foreign as- 
sistance and related programs for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1979, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H.R. 
12931, with Mr. Kazen in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Monday, July 31, 1978, all 
time for general debate on the bill had 
expired. 
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The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

Agriculture, rural development, and nutri- 
tion, Development Assistance: For necessary 
expenses to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tion 103, $610,000,000: Provided, That the 
amounts provided for loans to carry out the 
purposes of this paragraph shall remain 
available until expended. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF 

FLORIDA 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida, Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Youna of 
Florida: On page 2, line 11: Strike “$610,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$561,- 
000,000”. 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
first I would like to say to our colleagues 
in the Chamber that finally, after four or 
five reschedulings, and one false start, 
that this is the foreign aid appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1979. 

As the manager of the bill on the mi- 
nority side I want you to know that I am 
going to do my very best to expedite con- 
sideration of this legislation and of all 
of the amendments, and I understand 
that they will be numerous and quite 
controversial. May I also say that there 
have been some 60 amendments that 
have been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that are to be considered on this 
bill. As I say, a lot of these amendments 
will be confusing and controversial and 
they will also be complicated, and I 
wanted to let the Members know that 
should they possibly be confused or wish 
to secure information that there is a fully 
equipped staff in room H-140, staffed by 
representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the State Department who, I 
am sure, will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that the Members might have. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I 
offer at this point, I want to assure you, 
is not dilatory, and it is not aimed at be- 
ing against anybody, or anything like 
that, this amendment is offered in the 
spirit of what I believe the American 
people want their Congress to be aware 
of. 

That is, there are a lot of dollars in 
many of our programs, not only foreign 
aid dollars, which are being spent and 
do not need to be spent. 

Mr. Chairman, I stbmit that this 
amendment will solve one of those prob- 
lems, I am not going to try to tell any- 
body how to vote on this amendment. 
Members should not necessarily follow 
my direction. If any, they should follow 
the direction of their constituents. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
give us an opportunity to save $49 mil- 
lion of our constituents’ tax dollars. It 
does not adversely affect anybody except 
the one who hands out the checks and 
really feels great on the day he hands 
out the checks. 

What this amendment does is to take 
$49 million from the economic assistance 
account. That $49 million is intended to 
come from the program scheduled for 
India. 

Please understand that I have noth- 
ing against India. I love India, but this 
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$49 million in this program is to purchase 
Indian rupees to be used in India. 

Mr. Chairman, I call to the attention 
of our colleagues the fact that in 1974 
we just gave the Indians $2.2 billion of 
rupees that we owned but could not spend 
anywhere except in India. This program 
that we have before us intends to pur- 
chase an additional $49 million worth of 
rupees to be spent in India. I submit that 
in addition to the $2.2 billion we have 
given, wrote off in 1974, as of today, we 
have approximately $810 million worth 
of rupees already in India which we own 
but which cannot be taken out of India 
and cannot be spent anywhere except in 
India. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this $49 
million worth of rupees ought to be taken 
from that $810 million which we have al- 
ready paid for. I do not think we need 
to appropriate the additional $49 million, 
and I submit that no program will be ad- 
versely affected by the approval of this 
amendment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, can the 
gentleman tell us what the reason is for 
buying the rupees? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I would say 
to the gentleman that I would be just as 
interested in the answer to that question 
as he would be. I do not know. Why buy 
$49 million worth of rupees in addition, 
since we already have $810 million worth 
over there today? 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hate to oppose the 
amendment of my colleague from Flor- 
ida since he and I have worked to- 
gether on a great number of amend- 
ments in very similar areas to the one 
that he has offered now. 

In fact, a number of years ago—I be- 
lieve it was in 1970—this House passed 
an amendment that I offered which 
forced the State Department and all aid 
programs to use up the rupees before 
dollars were expended. 

However, I urge my colleagues not to 
support this amendment. The reason 
for my opposition is this: The gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Younc) and I 
have both worked against the idea of 
the spread of Soviet influence through- 
out the world. India today is the largest 
and most populous democracy in the 
world, whereas, only a short time ago, 
India, under Indira Ghandi was totali- 
tarian and political opposition was re- 
pressed. Now, however, democracy has 
been substantially restored. Prime Min- 
ister Desai has carried out democratic 
reforms there and he has departed 
from India’s previously nonalined posi- 
tion, when it was tilting toward the So- 
viet Union. Desai has returned India to 
a position of neutrality, and it is really 
tilting toward us, as evidenced by his 
visit only recently to this country. 

The United States has been very con- 
cerned about the Soviet naval buildup, 
and the United States has been equally 
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concerned about Soviet influence in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important that 
India remain neutral and that we help to 
protect the neutrality of that region. 
The Soviets have been trying to spread 
their influence into all parts of the 
globe. 

Mr. Chairman, many of our colleagues 
have expressed their concern about So- 
viet encroachment in Africa and in the 
Middle East. The recent coup in Afghan- 
istan has increased Soviet influence in 
that nation. 

Bringing pro-Soviet influence back to 
India once again would be a mistake. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not saying that 
we should buy our friends, but we should 
not insult them needlessly and without 
justification. India is one of the last 
nations on Earth that Members of this 
body should be rampaging against. In- 
dia deserves our praise for returning to 
democracy and deserves our aid for 
their one-half billion destitute people. 

Mr. Chairman, there is such a small 
amount involved here. To single India 
out at this time would be a grave mis- 
take for this committee to make. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

What is the reason for buying rupees? 

Mr. WOLFF. It is a rural electrifica- 
tion program. It is not a question of 
buying rupees, The aid is to go toward 
a nutrition program and a rural elec- 
trification program for the poor of India. 
The rupees now in our account cannot 
be used because they are not permitted 
to be spent in that fashion. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Does the gentleman 
mean that the $810 million that are 
there cannot pay for putting up the 
dams or do the agricultural work? Why 
not? 

Mr. WOLFF. They cannot because 
they have to be appropriated oy the 
Congress. That was a restriction we 
placed upon these rupees when the aid 
was originally given. We did give back 
to India about 2 years ago—against my 
recommendations—$2.5 billion of rupees 
that could be spent without appropria- 
tion. These funds however require ap- 
propriations. 

Mrs, FENWICK. Why do we not ap- 
propriate from the $810 million? Why do 
we appropriate an extra $49 million? 

Mr. WOLFF. I am sorry; I cannot hear 
you. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Why do we not ap- 
propriate out of the $180 million that 
money to be spent instead of an extra 
$49 million from the taxpayers? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I think the basic ques- 
tion here is whether we are going to 
transfer resources to india for these use- 
ful projects. If we simply tell them to 
use rupees they have already got, that 
does not help their economy. That is 
simply not adding to their resources. A 
total of $49 million is not a large amount 
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in terms of India’s total budget; it is 
not going to make the difference be- 
tween whether India survives economi- 
cally or democratically or not, but it 
does make sense for us to embark once 
again on a modest program of assist- 
ance to India in the agricultural field. 
Their needs are great, and what is more, 
the committee’s recommendation is in 
response to action by Congress recom- 
mending that the AID develop a new 
progran for India along agricultural 
ines. 

Mrs. FENWICK. If the gentleman will 
yield, I cannot understand why we can- 
not do it from the $810 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WOLFF) 
has expired. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I really hope that this 
amendment will not be adopted on the 
basis of this rather arcane argument 
concerning the utilization of Indian 
rupees. The fact of the matter is that 
the purpose of a foreign aid program 
is to transfer resources from the de- 
veloped to the developing countries. If 
this amendment were adopted what 
we would, in effect, be saying to the 
Indians is that we are prepared to 
establish a foreign aid program in your 
country, but it is going to have to be 
paid for with your resources, They 
could do that themselves. They do not 
need us in order to be able to do it. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. They could be given 
some of our $810 million worth of 
rupees. They belong to us? 

Mr. SOLARZ. As I understand it, 
those $810 million rupees in effect exist 
in a paper account, and that in the 
absence of this kind of exchange, the 
Indian Government would have to put 
$49 million worth of rupees into the 
account, and take it from somewhere 
else in their economy in order to fund 
this program. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Where did that 
money come from? Where are the $810 
million now? 

Mr. SOLARZ. On that question I will 
defer to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. The gentlewoman from 
New Jersey (Mrs. Fenwick) asked 
where they came from. They came from 
Indian repayments of old U.S. loans to 
India, and they are planned now to be 
used to cover expenses of our embassy in 
India over the next 8- to 10-year period. 
That is in fact, as the gentleman sug- 
gested, a paper account. It is not a lot 
of cash you can pick up because we 
intend to use it for perfectly rational 
purposes. 

Mr. SOLARZ. The real question before 
the House is whether or not we want to 
diminish by $49 million the amount of 
aid we are prepared to make available 
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to India for the 1979 fiscal year. I would 
submit that if this amendment is 
adopted, it will be widely interpreted, cer- 
tainly in India, as an effort on the part 
of the Congress of the United States to 
substantially reduce the level of our eco- 
nomic assistance to India. That is the 
basis on which the question should be ad- 
dressed and resolved. May I say in those 
terms that in light of the fact that India 
has embarked once again on the path of 
democracy, in one of the most dramatic 
developments that has taken place in 
the post-World War II era, by repudiat- 
ing dictatorship and embracing democ- 
racy, it has made it clear that even the 
poorest people in the world still desire 
the right to be able to determine their 
own future, and under those circum- 
stances we ought to be appropriating 
more rather than less money for India. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Is this the only money 
that is going to India? What are the 
total moneys going to India? 

Mr. SOLARZ. The total amount going 
to India in this bill, as I understand it, 
is $90 million. If this amendment is 
adopted, it will in effect be reduced by 
$49 million. Consequently, I think we 
ought to reject it, but I think we ought 
to reject it for another reason as well. 

I think we have a vital national in- 
terest in making it clear to the hundreds 
of millions of people living in the devel- 
oping world that democracy and devel- 
opment are not incompatible. In India 
we have one of the few developing coun- 
tries in the world that appears to have 
a genuine commitment to democracy. 
God knows they have plenty of problems. 

I would submit that for us to cut back 
on our level of aid to India would make 
it more difficult for them to advance eco- 
nomically and would, in the process, un- 
dermine one of our most important and 
fundamental national objectives. 

We do not hesitate to cut back time 
and time again the amount of money we 
are giving to repressive regimes all over 
the world in order to send signals that 
we disapprove of what they are doing. 
Here is a country which is doing the right 
thing. It has embraced democracy. It 
has hundreds of millions of poor people 
that desperately need our assistance. 

If we adopt this amendment, we will 
be cutting back, rather than increasing 
our level of aid. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, there is 
one element in all this that has escaped 
this debate; that is the fact that the 
$800 million that is involved in rupees 
are committed to the normal operation 
of our embassies and the State Depart- 
ment over in India for the next 10 to 12 
years. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out, first, to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey that this one $90 million program 
is only one small part of the aid we are 
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giving to India. Last year the World 
Bank gave India $296 million. 

IDA gave India 40 percent of all its 
money, $622 million. 

Now the gentleman from New York 
Says that the purpose of these foreign 
aid programs is to transfer money from 
developed to the developing countries. 
We have certainly done a big job of that 
to India. We sent them over $9 billion of 
our taxpayers’ hard-earned money since 
1946. 

In the last 4 months we have sold 
1,800,000 ounces of our gold in an effort 
to bolster our sagging dollar. Who has 
been the biggest purchaser of that gold? 
India, purchasing $2 million of it. 

Last year India loaned us $750 million 
to help us pay our bills, and we are 
sending your tax money to India to pay 
the interest on that. 

India has 20 million tons of wheat in 
storage. Last year India gave over half 
a million metric tons of grain to Com- 
munist countries, and sold Russia 1,400,- 
000 tons of wheat. 

I think this cut is very much in order. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the gentlewoman 
yielding. 

It seems to be the usual way when we 
cannot rebut an argument, we create a 
new argument. We create a strawman. 

No one who favors this amendment is 
arguing that we ought not to support 
India, an emerging democracy. Of course, 
we want to support India. Of course, we 
do not want our efforts to be interpreted 
as not being in support of a new democ- 
racy. Obviously, that is not the case, 
and I am sure the gentlemen who argued 
the other way know that is not the case. 

We are not trying to stop an aid pro- 
gram to India. First of all, there is $60 
million in reprograming for India in 
AID right now. This program is an ad- 
ditional $90 million. That is $150 million. 

Now, that is $150 million for India 
that was not appropriated last year, nor 
the year before, nor the year before that, 
nor the year before that, because these 
are new programs. 

The gentleman from New York says 
we are cutting back on the level of aid 
to India or we are going to greatly di- 
minish our aid to India. That is just not 
the case. This is a new program to India. 

All we are saying is that as far as the 
$49 million is concerned, the amount 
which is intended to buy rupees, we 
ought to cut that out, because we al- 
ready own $810 million worth of rupees 
in India. All the arguments in the world 
are not going to change that. 

Before the gentlewoman from Ne- 
braska (Mrs. SMITH) reclaims her time, 
I want to say for all the world to know, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am for democracy 
all over the world, including India, and 
those who would try to imply that is 
not the case do not do themselves or this 
House a service. All I am trying to do 
here is to keep our taxpayers from hav- 
ing to come up with $49 million that they 
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do not really need to spend, and that will 
not affect this program one rupee. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Did I understand my distinguished 
colleague to say that some of these funds 
that we have given to India in this pro- 
gram have been used to buy gold? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. They have 
used their own funds to buy our gold that 
we were selling, yes. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. To buy gold? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Yes, to buy 
gold. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. How does that help 
the poor people in India? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. That is my 
question. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr, Chairman, 
I thank the gentlewoman for yielding. 

This gold purchase was from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund just a few 
short weeks ago. The gold is going to be 
used for ornamental purposes, accord- 
ing to what I am told by one of our col- 
leagues, while we have to sell our gold to 
try to bolster the dollar. In a 6-month 
period we are selling 61 metric tons of 
gold to try to bolster the dollar on the 
world market, but even that is not work- 
ing. 

At the same time India is able to buy 
gold from the International Monetary 
Fund. The International Monetary Fund 
is selling the gold to them. If the gentle- 
man wants to know how India paid for 
that gold, that is a very interesting ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentlewoman will yield further, I 
agree that is a very interesting question. 
I thought all this money was supposed 
to be used to help the downtrodden and 
the poor people. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
if you inquire of the International Mon- 
etary Fund, they will tell you only that 
the answer is confidential as to how 
India paid for the gold. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Confidential? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Yes, I asked 
them how India paid for the gold and 
what would be done with the proceeds 
from the gold sales. They told me, but 
said it was confidential. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Nebraska (Mrs. 
SMITH) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. ROUSSELOT, and by 
unanimous consent, Mrs. SMITH of 
Nebraska was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, if 
I could, I would like to ask this question: 

I really find it difficult to believe that 
it is possible today that India is using 
some of this funding that we give them 
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to buy gold. We have been told that this 
is to help the starving and the poor and 
the downtrodden, and yet it turns out 
they are buying gold. Is that what the 
committee found out? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield to me for a response 
to that question? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Yes, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, India is a big country. 
India has wealthy people and middle- 
class people, and it also has the largest 
number of poor people of any democratic 
country in the world. It also has a very 
substantial foreign trade. It has had 
some good years, as far as harvests are 
concerned. after a series of bad years. 

The trading in gold is part of its for- 
eign trade. It represents less than half 
of 1 percent of its total foreign trade. 

Should we tell India that we do not 
want them buving precious metals? That 
is not really appropriate to the issue, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield to me so I may 
resvond to that observation? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman. my 
response to that is that I find it difficult 
to ask our taxpavers—and this money 
comes out of our Treasury—to be spon- 
soring that kind of activity. 

Mr. BINGHAM. We are not. We are 
not doing that. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
was surprised to learn about this, be- 
cause originally I understood foreign 
aid was basically to help the downtrod- 
den and the poor to purchase food, et 
cetera. 

Mr. BINGHAM That is correct. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. And when I find out 
they are possibly using these funds to 
purchase gold, that is kind of disappoint- 
ing to me. Iam sure my taxpayers just do 
not understand that. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would say to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. RousseLot) that these 
taxpayers of ours might not understand 
something else that India does with our 
money. They have purchased $774 mil- 
lion worth of our national debt, and we 
not only have to pay the money back to 
them but we also pay interest on that 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Nebraska (Mrs. SMITH) 
has again expired. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ad- 
dress myself to a couple of questions 
raised on this whole Indian transaction. 

First of all, as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BrncHaM) has indicated, In- 
dia has half of all the poor people in 
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that part of the world which we are 
trying to aid with this bill. 

If one believes, as I think the major- 
ity of the Members in this Congress do, 
that that makes them a terribly impor- 
tant and key country, then I do not 
think—no matter how complicated the 
issue is, so far as the rupee is concerned, 
that we ought to be in the position of 
cutting back our support for India in 
this bill by approximately 50 percent in 
direct aid. 

Second, the question has been raised 
about the gift of wheat from India to 
Vietnam. India did not give wheat to 
Vietnam. India had a storage problem 
and had a temporary surplus of grain 
because, for the first time in history, it 
had 2 good years in a row, or maybe it 
was 3 good crop years in a row, I have 
forgotten which, frankly. But the fact 
is, what they did was to loan—loan, 
not give—wheat to Vietnam. That loan 
was made on an interest-free basis, re- 
payable in 3 years. So they did not give 
any wheat to Vietnam. 

Third, on the question of India buying 
gold, India has a particular reason to 
buy gold. Indian citizens are not allowed 
to hold gold. Therefore, the Indian Goy- 
ernment tries to purchase gold, which is 
illegal to import in India, in order to 
fight the black market in gold within 
that country. We should be happy about 
that, not unhappy about it. 

The question will also be raised, un- 
doubtedly, about the fact that India 
owns a portion of the U.S. national debt. 
In fact, that was raised in general debate 
a few days ago, last Monday. The fact 
is that India owns about two-tenths of 
1 percent of the U.S. national debt, and 
it owns it for the same reason that vir- 
tually every other country in the world 
does: they need foreign exchange. And 
we encourage other countries to pur- 
chase portions of our “debt,” if you want 
to put it that way, to relieve the pressure 
on the dollar. The fewer dollars that are 
held across the watres, the less pressure 
there is on the downward push on the 
dollar. So we ought to be happy about the 
fact that India is purchasing gold from 
the IMF to shut off the black market in 
their own country. We ought to be happy 
about the fact that they are, in fact, re- 
lieving the pressure on the American 
dollar. 


We ought to recognize the fact that 
probably no country in the world is more 
important for us to assist, because they 
will serve as the democratic model in 
Asia. And if democracy is to succeed in 
a leading country in Asia, it is going to 
have to be India. Given the kind of ad- 
ministration, the kind of government 
they had a few short years ago, and see- 
ing the kind of government they have 
today, we ought to be doing everything 
we can to support them rather than find- 
ing reasons to place obstacles in the way 
efforts on the part of our Government 
to assist the most important democratic 
government in Asia. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
clarify again this whole question of the 
economic situation in India, and partic- 
ularly in terms of grain. 

Today it is true that there is a surplus, 
but there is actually no facility to store 
the surplus wheat. The United States 
and the World Bank are going to try to 
provide additional capacity for storage. 
In the meantime, India is faced with the 
fact that there are over 100 million peo- 
ple who are underfed. And if we are 
talking about helping poor people, this is 
a country where you have people liter- 
ally starving, literally millions of people 
starving. The population today is in- 
creasing by about 1 million per year. 
They will be faced with a food deficit, by 
the year 1990. 

What we are doing here is simply as- 
sisting one of the poorest, most malnour- 
ished, underfed countries in the world. 
It is the whole basis of our whole eco- 
nomic assistance program. 

We are talking about economic assist- 
ance to people who are poor and who are 
underfed. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BURKE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I just 
would like to add to what the gentle- 
woman has said relative to the poor peo- 
ple of this area, hut I would also like 
the gentleman who offered the amend- 
ment to be aware of the fact that if In- 
dia tomorrow decided to give naval-bas- 
ing facilities in the Indian ocean to the 
Soviet Union or to one of the satellites, 
it would cost us an awful lot more than 
this $50 million we are talking about 
right now. I think that it is time we 
stopped talking about being for democ- 
racy and put our money where our 
mouth is. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BURKE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MCHUGH. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding to me. I 
think it is important to stress again 
that what the gentlewoman has said is 
quite right with respect to the food situa- 
tion in India and, indeed, in the less- 
developed countries in general, and that 
the surplus of food which has resulted in 
India during the last 2 years is an un- 
usual circumstance. 

The purpose of the program which is 
proposed in this bill, the purpose of the 
funds which are being appropriated in 
this bill, is for rural electrification and 
for rural agricultural development. That 
is essential in light of what the gentle- 
woman has said. It should be under- 
stood, despite what my good friend from 
Florida has indicated, that reducing $49 
million in this appropriation will, indeed, 
affect that agricultural development; it 
will, indeed, affect that rural electrifica- 
tion program. There should be no mis- 
take about that. We would be, by 
adopting this amendment, reducing the 
appropriation of $90 million by $49 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding to me. 
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Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in reluctant op- 
position to the gentleman’s amendment. 

While I sympathize with the intention 
of the gentleman's amendment to reduce 
the portion of funds provided for local 
currency purchases for India, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee I must oppose 
this amendment. The main argument 
proposed against the use of U.S.-owned 
rupees to finance local costs of the proj- 
ects is that it would not be a real transfer 
of resources from the United States to 
India. The point is that U.S. dollars are 
used to purchase local currencies to fi- 
nance local costs and the dollars are used 
to buy U.S. goods and services. If the 
U.S.-owned local currencies are used in- 
stead of dollars, there are no new funds 
available to India and India would in 
effect be picking up that much more of 
the project cost. In addition, the United 
States and India governments have al- 
ready entered into agreements to the use 
of these U.S.-owned rupees. 

I do have some concern over the type 
of projects AID plans to finance in India 
and over the purchase of local curren- 
cies. Some of the projects mentioned by 
AID are medium irrigation and rural 
electrification and I do not know if the 
poor people will be the greatest benefi- 
ciaries from these investments. My con- 
cern is so great that I would hope to 
travel to India this fall to determine how 
these projects will be implemented be- 
fore we get too involved in this type of 
program. 

While I have some concerns as to pro- 
gram direction, I do not feel this is the 
time to eliminate aid to India. I urge its 
defeat. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to review and 
be sure I understand this situation, As 
I heard the debate on this issue, my 
understanding was that as of 1974 there 
was built up in India an account of some 
$2.2 billion in rupees, and then we just 
forgave them and wiped it off the books 
in our normal great accountability 
method. 

Then, since that time, it has built up 
to some $810 million. Now, I do not really 
understand, and maybe the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. YounG), a member of 
the committee, can explain why it has 
built up to $810 million in rupees and we 
still have to turn around and give them 
some more so that we can build it up 
high enough so that we can forgive even 
more. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think that is exactly the situa- 
tion. The gentleman has heard the de- 
bate, and what was talked about. The 
real purrose of this program is to trans- 
fer resources. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. We are certainly 
transferring resources. We are transfer- 
ring the American taxpayers’ resources. 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. That is the 
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point. I understood that this was to feed 
hungry people. Now, all of a sudden I 
am told that it is to transfer resources. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Do they eat rupees 
there? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Let me tell the 
gentleman about what they eat in India. 
I regret the fact that we are coming to 
this discussion about whether we ought 
to support democracy or hungry people. 
That is not the issue. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Especially since 
they cannot eat rupees. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. However, since 
we are going to discuss this, if the gentle- 
man would let me tell him—— 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I would like that. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The gentle- 
man has just heard that there is a reason 
why India sent 100,000 tons of wheat to 
Vietnam and have promised 300,000 
more; the reason why India will send 
4.1 million tons of wheat to Russia and 
the reason why India sold 50,000 tons 
of wheat to Afghanistan. We are told this 
was because they had great bumper crops 
in the last couple of years. Iam glad they 
did, but we were told they had no place 
to store it. 

In his statement before our subcom- 
mittee last week, the Director of AID 
said that at least one-quarter of India’s 
630 million people are underfed. Now if 
one-quarter of 630 million people are 
underfed, yet there is enough wheat in 
India to send around the world, because 
of a storage problem, why not store the 
wheat in the bellies of the starving peo- 
ple and keep them alive? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am sure our col- 
leagues will want to answer that. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York. 
I find it difficult to believe he is a big 
supporter of rupees. 

Mr. WOLFF. I am not a big supporter 
of rupees, but I wanted to answer the 
question the gentleman asked before. 
He asked how this $2.5 billion came 
about and how the transfer occurred. It 
occurred during the Nixon administra- 
tion. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That does not make 
it perfect. 

Mr. WOLFF. I understand, but I 
wanted that to be on the record. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am glad the 
gentleman cleared that up. 

Mr. WOLFF. There is a change in the 
administration which has occurred in 
India as well. We now have a democ- 
racy in India. I believe the gentleman 
and I share the same belief that we 
should promote democracies around the 
world and not try in any fashion to give 
aid to those who oppose democracy. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I think, if I can 
recapture my time just briefly, my ques- 
tion is: If they have $110 million worth 
of rupees, why should we give them $49 
million more? Is it just so we can cancel 
it out again? 

Mr. WOLFF. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we do not give them the 
rupees. We give them the dollars. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague might be interested in know- 
ing the official Government version of 
that so-called transfer was that our Gov- 
ernment considered this nonpayment a 
repayment. Even though they did not 
repay the counterpart funds, Mr. Holton 
said the debt was considered as paid 
when it was not. It was a paper entry by 
the State Department to cancel the debt. 
The giveaway artists were just as bad 
in the Nixon administration as they are 
now. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Tell me it is not so. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. We are in a little 
worse shape now. I will say the Carter 
administration advocates expanded for- 
eign aid. 

But the argument is, and I have heard 
it go full circle, that the counterpart 
funds were used as a part of foreign aid. 
We would sell Caterpillar tractors to 
India and they would pay for the trac- 
tors, but we would agree not to bring the 
money back to this country and would 
impound it on the theory that somehow, 
someplace, some day we would find it 
usable there. 

But now that time has come. We can 
use it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, now 
when we could probably use some of that 
money, they take the same argument 
and turn it around on the other side of 
the aisle and say that we do not dare 
take it back. That may be one of the rea- 
sons why the dollar is falling and we are 
in trouble. 

But then to compound the problem, 
the counterpart sales are counted on the 
plus side of our foreign trade balance 
when it ought to be counted on the minus 
side. But they count the sales on the plus 
side of the balance-of-payments ledger. 
It is no wonder we are in the trouble 
we are. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
as far as the balance of payments situ- 
ation, it might interest the Members to 
know that, despite the problems we in 
America are having, India has a $5.9 bil- 
lion foreign exchange surplus. 

Mr. ROVSSELOT. A surplus? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Surplus. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I think this amend- 
ment sounds very reasonable and I think 
I will support it. The gentleman has con- 
vinced me. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished traveler and 
friend, the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
there are a few things on which we can 
all agree. 
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First, that India is a democracy. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. We are certainly 
glad to hear that. 

Mr. SOLARZ. The second thing on 
which we can all agree is this. However, 
successful India may have been in the 
last 2 years in raising a bumper crop due 
to the extent to which they have had un- 
precedentedly good weather for the last 
2 years, it is still a very, very poor coun- 
try. 

The third thing on which I would hope 
we can agree is that, to the extent a de- 
veloped country can help a developing 
country through the provision of foreign 
aid, it is first and foremost through a 
transfer of resources -for constructive 
purposes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I really feel very dis- 
tressed at the tone that this debate 
is taking. I am very glad that, as 
far as I know, that the Ambassador of 
India is not in the gallery. I would be 
quite ashamed if he were here because 
of the performance here this evening. 
Weare treating this subject with a degree 
of levity which, while I applaud the use 
of humor in its place, I think is quite ap- 
palling when one thinks that this very 
evening there are tens of thousands of 
people sleeping on the streets of Calcutta 
because they have no other homes and 
that there are tens of thousands of peo- 
ple in every city in India who are sleep- 
ing on the streets of their cities because 
they have no other homes. 

Anyone who has ever spent any time 
in India cannot fail but to be absolutely 
appalled by the poverty in that country. 
The per capita income in India today 
is $140 per person per year. Let me re- 
peat that, the per capita income in India 
today is $140 per person per year. This 
is up about 50 percent in the last 20 
years, it is all the way up to $140 per 
person per year. 

In the name of the Good Lord let us 
look at this soberly. India needs help in 
the production of food. The fact that 
India has had unusually good monsoon 
rains in recent years has meant that 
India has had a surplus of some com- 
modities, particularly wheat. Now you 
cannot just put those bushels of wheat 
in the bellies of the poor people as has 
been suggested because many people in 
India do not eat wheat. It is only the 
people in the north of India that eat 
wheat. They eat rice in most of India. 

Then there are complications in distri- 
bution and in storage. They have had 
such problems in India for years, ever 
since I was in this technical assistance 
business back in the 1950’s. A consider- 
able portion of the food supply is con- 
sumed by vermin and by rodents because 
they do not have adequate storage facil- 
ities for the food supplies. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not just now. 

Mr. Chairman, this program is a mod- 
est program to help India produce more 
food to feed her people better over the 
years to come. If the program has to 
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be paid for by taking their rupees, it 
takes that much more out of their 
economy. 

India’s foreign trade balance goes up 
and down like that of other countries. 
Today they are in the fortunate position 
they are because they have had these 
unusually good monsoons in recent 
years. 

Let us consider this amendment sob- 
erly. As I say, the committee’s proposal 
is a modest one. It was recommended by 
the Congress in its own legislation, let 
us not deal with it as if it were some kind 
of a joke. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Florida, Mr. YOUNG. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. I want to assure the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BrncHam) that my ap- 
proach is very serious and not one of 
levity. The very point the gentleman 
has raised is the question I have asked 
time and time again: If India is going 
to lose 10 million tons of wheat a year 
to rats and insects, why do they not take 
that same 10 million tons and give it to 
the poor, hungry people before the rats 
eat it? That is my question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may take my time back, let me say that 
that is a very naive question in terms of 
the technology involved. It is not that 
simple. Many of these people live in vil- 
lages with no roads to reach them. You 
have got to keep the wheat and grain 
for a while, then you have got to trans- 
port it and you have the problem of 
rodent control and vermin control, which 
is a complex problem that raises a lot 
of questions of technology. 

It is too simple to say, “Give it to the 
people to eat before it rots.” 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman in the well and oppose 
this amendment. 

The whole nub of the issue here—and 
it has not been touched upon—is that the 
reason we want the $49 million to buy the 
rupees is that the dollars will be used 
then by the recipient after purchasing 
the local currency. They will be used by 
the Government of India to buy U.S. 
goods for energized pump sets and agri- 
cultural production plus employment. 

In answer to the comment of the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey, if we do not 
do this and they only have rupees, the 
rupees are not worth the paper they are 
printed on. They cannot buy anything 
with the rupees from U.S. business 
concerns. 

Is that not the answer to this whole 
matter? j 


Mr. BINGHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. PEASE and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. BINGHAM was allowed 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes.) 
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Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. PEASE, Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
his remarks as to the tone of the debate. 

I think the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SoLarz) a minute ago said that 
there are some things he hoped we could 
agree on. 

Mr. Chairman, this debate requires 
some very serious consideration. There 
are serious matters at hand. The gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Younc) has spent 
a lot of time in working on this matter. 
We may have disagreements, but I would 
hope that we can keep the debate on a 
high level. 

Mr. Chairman, I am told that we have 
some 60 amendments noticed to this bill. 
If the tone that has been attached to this 
amendment is maintained, I would hate 
to think of what will happen on the 60th 
one. We need to give serious attention to 
what we are doing. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
now beginning to get answers to my ques- 
tions. 

Does the gentleman mean that this is 
in the form of credit so that India can 
buy goods outside of the country with 
this $49 million? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
on that very point, will the gentleman 
not concede to the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey that they cannot use rupees 
to buy American goods or to buy any- 
body else’s goods? Rupees are not foreign 
exchange. They can only be used in In- 
dia; is that not correct? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, that is 
the reason for this whole effort aimed at 
buying rupees with American dollars. 
They in turn will take the American dol- 
lars and buy commodities from U.S. busi- 
ness concerns so as to build these proj- 
ects. It is very simple. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

I would like to ask my colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Youns), 
how much India, this country which is 
supposedly concerned about raising the 
level of those in poverty, has spent on 
the development of nuclear weapons and 
how that helps the poor. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. If the gentle- 
man will yield, Mr. Chairman, my re- 
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sponse would be that I really cannot tell 
the gentleman why. 

I know, the gentleman knows, and our 
colleagues know that they have, in fact, 
exploded an atomic device. They call it a 
peaceful bomb. I do not know whether it 
is or not. They have an atomic research 
center, the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Center, near Bombay, India. 

I might say to the gentleman that be- 
cause of their great technological ad- 
vances in this area they have now invited 
Vietnamese scientists to come to that re- 
search center near Bombay to learn how 
to apply nuclear technology. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. All in the interests 
of the poor, Iam sure. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I cannot tell 
the gentleman that. I do not know 
whether they are going to be using their 
technology for peaceful atomic bombs or 
just what. 

If the gentleman will yield for another 
statement, this question of using the 
grain to feed the hungry people and the 
fact that they do not have the infrastruc- 
ture to get the food from the storage 
houses to the hungry people is very in- 
teresting in view of the fact that India 
has established a foreign aid program for 
Vietnam. Part of the foreign aid pro- 
gram for Vietnam is to help them build 
their railroads. 

If they can help build railroads in 
Vietnam, one would think that they could 
at least build a wagon trail to get food to 
wis ag own hungry people before the rats 
eat it. 

That is my argument. I do not see why 
in the world we are having such a hard 
time convincing people that it is better to 
give that wheat to the hungry people of 
India than to the rats. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say that the 
gentleman is right on target. If it is a 
question of priority on our part, it is also 
a question of priority on the part of 
India. If we were going to try to save our 
own country from bankruptcy, this is the 
type of area in which we could start. This 
should be a priority for us. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from California. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, when we use the phrase “foreign 
aid program,” we constantly go back to 
the same thing. Let us be honest. Is it 
not true that we have that surplus grain 
and that the surplus wheat, when it was 
transferred to Vietnam, was in exchange 
for something, that they got something 
in exchange, enabling them to transfer 
that wheat? 

The point is it was not a matter of a 
foreign aid program. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Did they exchange it 
for rice? 


Mrs. BURKE of California. They ex- 
changed it for money. They exchanged 
it for dollars. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thought the Viet- 
namese had rice. I just heard that in the 
northern part of India they needed 
wheat and in the southern part they 
needed rice. I think that is what the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. BING- 
HAM) said. 
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Mrs. BURKE of California. Let us be 
honest. Was it not a matter of a transfer 
of surplus wheat? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not know 
whether it was or not. If they had the 
same promises for repayment that we 
have had over the years and did not get 
repaid, something we call conditional 
sales, but in truth they were never con- 
ditional sales, they were counterpart 
funds which were supposed to be used to 
improve the currency situation. Failure 
to pass this amendment is in effect sig- 
naling that we are never going to get that 
money back, so maybe India is engaging 
in the same semantics in what you call 
sale or exchange to a country unfriendly 
to the United States. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. The gen- 
tleman says that counterpart funds we 
never get back. We know that we have 
many methods of getting them back. We 
know that anytime we can utilize those 
moneys, we do move forward and try to 
use them, but we cannot use them as 
readily as we can dollars. We know that 
because it is money that we cannot al- 
ways bring out of the country, and we 
have that in every country—many coun- 
tries in the world. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I have been here 
long enough, I would remind my col- 
league, to remember one of the first 
things President Kennedy tried to do in 
the early 1960’s. Does the gentlewoman 
remember when President Kennedy went 
to the countries that had our counter- 
part funds and, as a part of trying to 
ease the gold drain at that time asked 
that the American traveler be permitted 
to exchange American dollars for the 
local currency of that country in the 
United States before he went abroad, to 
help the gold drain. Every single country 
that had counterpart funds turned Presi- 
dent Kennedy down flat. It has been that 
way from 1962 on, and I think we are go- 
ing to realize these countries are not go- 
ing to cooperate with us under any 
circumstances. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. We do that 
now. Are we not using those now? I sus- 
pect the gentleman has. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. I have. In fact, 
if 435 Congressmen would travel 6 
months a year—which would be the best 
thing that could happen to the country— 
we probably would only touch one-tenth 
of 1 percent of these impounded funds in 
any 1 given year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) has 
expired. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I just want to make a couple of 
observations: the money we are talking 
about here would finance $58 million for 
the rural electrification program, this 
project will not be implemented if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida is adopted, because $49 mil- 
lion is for local currency costs, and this 
would definitely preclude AID’s partici- 
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pation in the program which is designed 
to energize pump sets, promote ag- 
ricultural production, and implement 
and improve and increase rural industry 
in backward areas. There was something 
also mentioned about how much India 
was putting in defense. I am told that 
under the new 5-year development plan 
1.5 percent of their total budget goes 
into defense. Forty-eight percent of their 
total budget goes to agriculture in try- 
ing to feed the half-billion hungry peo- 
ple they have in India. 

The gentleman from Ohio, I believe, 
mentioned a foreign-aid program with 
Vietnam. That is not so, $50 million is ex- 
port credits, and it is clearly aimed at 
the Indian export promotion program, 
that is, railway equipment. These credits 
will be provided on terms with only a 
small level of concessionality: $12.5 mil- 
lion in official credits at 5-percent in- 
terest in 4 years, a grace period and re- 
payment schedule of over 10 years be- 
ginning in 1982 for the railway equip- 
ment and other goods from India. For 
the $37.5 million in commercial credits 
from the Projects and Equipment Corp. 
of India there will be 8.25 percent inter- 
est repayable in 10 years with an initial 
moratorium of 2 years for the railway 
coaches and the wagons. So we can 
readily see, Mr, Chairman, that this is 
not a foreign aid program. I wish that 
we could deal some hard bargains in 
a development loan program, as they 
have driven here. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
when we have export credits in our for- 
eign aid program, we call it foreign aid. 
Why do we not call it foreign aid when 
the Indians have export credits, or any- 
one else has export credits? 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield further, I have another question. 
If they can provide rail cars to carry war 
material to Vietnam, why can they not 
provide rail cars to carry wheat to the 
starving people in their own country? 
That is a question we have not answered. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I will give 
the gentleman an answer to both ques- 
tions. First of all, I do not consider the 
Export-Import Bank as foreign aid, We 
treat it as such on this floor. Here you 
have an 8.5-percent interest rate, pay- 
able in 10 years. That is a pretty hard 
bargain. 

On the other hand, the gentleman 
from Florida is a dear friend of mine and 
simplifies everything. To carry some- 
thing by rail, you have to have tracks for 
those cars. They may not have the 
tracks. They may have not progressed 
that far. They are producing some rail- 
Way cars and coaches. 

In regard to building up the emotions 
of the House, there is no war in Vietnam 
now. The gentleman says they are using 
these for war purposes. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs, FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, India 
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must electrify the rural villages. Anyone 
who has been there knows it is needed. 
Will India use this money to buy electri- 
cal equipment here? Will this give India 
the currency to buy it with? Is that the 
point? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tlewoman is right on target. 

I do not know if I will be on this com- 
mittee again. I have had enough of it; 
but if they went and bought it from any 
other country but the United States, I 
would not be standing up here defending 
the program and opposing the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
is the gentleman saying that in India 
they got the car before the track? 

Mr. CONTE. That is well put and that 
is what the gentleman is doing here in 
cutting the electrification program. As 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
brought out here, the gentleman is try- 
ing to put the cart before the horse and 
I hope the gentleman’s amendment is 
soundly defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Youn). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Younc of 
Florida) there were—ayes 11, noes 30. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand a recorded vote, and pending 
that, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Chair announces that pursuant to 
clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate pro- 
ceedings under the call when a quorum of 
the Committee of the Whole appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic device. 

QUORUM CALL VACATED 


The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to clause 2, rule XXIII, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED VOTE 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Younc) for a recorded 
vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—ayes 194, noes 200, 
not voting 38, as follows: 


[Roll No. 638] 


AYES—194 


Bafalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 


Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 

Byron 

Carter 
Cederberg 


Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aucoin 
Badham 
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Huckaby 
Ichord 
Treland 
Jacobs 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 


Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Lent 

Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Tenn. 


Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell Long, La. 
Dornan Lott 
Duncan, Tenn. Lujan 
Edwards, Ala. McClory 
Edwards, Okla. McDonald 
English McEwen 
Ertel McKay 
Evans, Ga. Madigan 
Evans, Ind, Marlenee 
Flippo Marriott 
Fountain Martin 
Frenzel Mattox 
Frey Mazzoli 
Fuqua Michel 
Gammage Miller, Ohio 
Gaydos Mollohan 
Gibbons Montgomery 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 


Holt 
Horton 


Hubbard Risenhoover 


NOES—200 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 


Drinan 


Early 
Eckhardt 


Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Del. 


Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 


Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Cavanaugh 


Heckler 
Heftel 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jeffords 


Johnson, Colo. 


Duncan, Oreg. 
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Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 


Rose 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 


Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Steed 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Thone 
Treen 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Weaver 
White 
Whitehurst 


Young, Mo. 


Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif, 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 

Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, Md. 
Luken 
Lundine 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikulski 


Mikva 

Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 


*Moakley 


Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Myers, Michael 
Natcher 


Steers 
Steiger 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 


Reuss 
Richmond 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal Traxler 
Rostenkowski Tucker 
Roybal Udall 

Ryan Ullman 
Sarasin Van Deerlin 
Scheuer Vento 
Schroeder Wailgren 
Seiberling Waxman 
Sharp Weiss 
Simon Wilson, Tex. 
Smith, Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—38 


Nix 
Nolan 
Quie 
Rodino 
Sisk 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Price 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 


Bolling 
Brown, Calif. Evans, Colo. 
Burke, Mass. Flowers 
Burton, Phillip Flynt 
Ford, Tenn. 
Harrington 


Diggs 


Symms 
Teague 
Thornton 
Tsongas 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Young, Tex. 


Collins, Ill. 

Conyers 

Crane 

Dent Milford 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Conyers against. 

Mr. Teague for, with Mr. Burke of Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr. Chappell for, with Mr. Phillip Burton 
against. 


Mr. VOLKMER and Mr. RAHALL 
changed their vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

International organizations and programs: 
For necessary expenses to carry out the pro- 
visions of section 301 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and of sec- 
tion 2 of the United Nations Environment 
Program Participation Act of 1973, $260,- 
000,000: Provided, That none of the funds 
appropriated under this heading may be 
available to provide a United States con- 
tribution to the United Nations University. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF 

FLORIDA 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 

man, I offer an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Younc of 
Florida: On page 3, line 20, strike ‘'$260,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$253,200,000”. 

On line 23 strike the period and insert the 
following: “: Provided further, That not 
more than $116,250,000 shall be available for 
the United Nations Development Program.” 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment strikes only $6.8 
million from this budget for the United 
Nations Development Program. The 
amount was arrived at very scientifically, 
Mr. Chairman. The $6.8 million is the 
United States’ share for 1 year of 5-year 
programs to countries like Vietnam, 
Ethiopia, Cuba, Laos, Mozambique, 
Uganda, Iran, and Saudi Arabia. 

I would argue on any one of these 
countries why the United States ought 
not to be sending our tax dollars to those 
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countries. Saudi Arabia, for example, 
gets plenty of American dollars for the 
purchase of oil. I do not see why we need 
to help finance a United Nations develop- 
ment program for Saudi Arabia. The 
same argument I would make for Iran. 
While Cuba is exporting communism and 
violence all over Africa, I do not see why 
United States taxpayers should have to 
pay American tax dollars into a fund, 
some of which will end up in Cuba. The 
same argument I would make for Viet- 
nam, the same for Ethiopia. Each one 
of these countries falls into one of those 
categories. This $6.8 million is not going 
to destroy any program. It is not going 
to keep any hungry people from being 
fed. It is not going to do anything but 
indicate that we do not want our tax- 
payers’ dollars going to countries like 
Cuba, like Vietnam, like Ethopia, like 
Uganda through the indirect method of 
the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram. It still leaves a lot of money in 
this account for the UNDP. 

As a matter of fact, if this amendment 
should be adopted by this House, the 
amount left in the bill for the UNDP 
will still be the largest appropriation for 
the UNDP that we have ever made, and 
larger than it was last year. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment would be adopted and we could 
save at least $6.8 million of our taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s request 
for the UNDP this year is $133,000,000. 
This represents an $18 million increase 
above last year’s appropriation level. In 
the past, this committee has been very 
critical of the UNDP. It has been an 
organization wrought with inefficiency 
and political ineptness. However, 2 years 
ago, a former colleague, Bradford Morse, 
became the administrator of the UNDP 
and has since taken many strides to pull 
this organization from the depths. It is 
hoped that, through his leadership, the 
UNDP will continue to improve and will 
someday be an organization which we 
may all support. I have great sympathy 
with the purpose of the gentleman’s 
amendment and share his concern that 
the UNDP is not today as effective as it 
should be. However, the majority of the 
committee felt that the UNDP was per- 
forming a necessary function aad was 
moving slowly to be sure, toward needed 
administrative reform. Further, the ad- 
ministration is beginning to exert pres- 
sure on the UNDP to more effectively di- 
rect its programs to the very poor. Re- 
cently, before the 24th session of the 
governing council of the UNDP, John 
Gilligan, AID Administrator, stated that: 

The American people, the American Con- 
gress, and the new American administration 
will no longer accept a “trickle-down theory” 


in those programs where its people and 
money are involved. 


With this commitment on the part of 
the administration to work toward the 
reform of the UNDP, I oppose any fur- 
ther reduction in the administration re- 
quest and ask that the amendment be 
defeated. 
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The committee notes that Uganda and 
Vietnam are scheduled possibly to receive 
funds through the UN Development Pro- 
gram in the next 5 years. In response to 
concern expressed by the committee on 
these allocations, the witness from the 
State Department stated these funds 
would not be used to prop up any particu- 
lar government but would be targeted 
at helping the poor people within the 
country. 

The committee has already reduced 
the administration’s request by almost 
$10 million. We have granted only a 
modest increase of 7 percent over last 
year. I assure you the committee plans 
to monitor the activities of the UNDP 
and would attempt to direct more of their 
aid to the poor and away from the rich 
countries and countries with repressive 
governments who have little desire to 
help their poor. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, since its inception in 
1944, the United States has played 
a key role in the United Nations 
and its many programs. Although the 
U.N. is a less than perfect institution, it 
has nevertheless proved itself to be an 
important international forum where 
nations can work together in cooperation 
and compromise avoiding the conflict 
and confrontation too often characteris- 
tic of relations among nations. The posi- 
tive aspects of U.N. programs are most 
evident in the multilateral assistance 
areas such as UNICEF and the United 
Nations Development Program, otherwise 
known as UNDP. Let us look more closely 
at the UNDP program which the gentle- 
man from Florida so earnestly, yet 
wrongly assails. 

The UNDP is the largest technical as- 
sistance program within the United Na- 
tions. Its assistance is not given in the 
form of monetary grants or loans but is 
provided through trained professional 
who furnish training and development 
advice along with specialized equipment 
necessary to help the developing world 
to realize their potential. The United 
States has always played a major lead- 
ership role in this program and does so 
now under the skilled leadership of my 
dear friend and former congressional 
colleague, Mr. Bradford Morse. During 
his tenure, the UNDP has focused its 
policy of assistance on helping the poor- 
er nations to utilize the indigenous talent 
and resources they posses. In other words 
to provide cooperative aid for the end 
of insuing that these nations may soon 
conduct their own development strate- 
gies. Inputs from the U.N. represents only 
40 percent of the project cost; 60 percent 
is provide by the recipient nations them- 
selves. 

During the current 5 year program 
running between 1977 and 1981, about 80 
percent of UNDP expenditures will go 
to countries with per capita incomes of 
$500 or less. I will not argue that this de- 
gree of aid to the poorest of the poor 
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should not be increased. However, I will 
observe the best way to accomplish the 
end of full participation in the program 
is not to cut off funding or place re- 
structions on aid unacceptable to other 
members. 

The UNDP should be especially worthy 
of support because of its emphasis on 
people to people assistance and its en- 
couragement of recipient nations to de- 
velop the capability to control their own 
destinies. However, the gentleman from 
Florida would have us remove our sup- 
port to this otherwise sound program 
because of the 140 nations receiving aid, 
there are seven that we currently do not 
like. 


There indeed may be good diplomatic 
reasons for us not to provide direct aid 
to nations such as Vietnam, Uganda, or 
Cuba. But it does not follow that the 1 
percent of UNDP expenditures going to 
the seven nations so vehemently objected 
to, should preclude all U.S. funding to 
the nearly 3,800 unobjectionable UNDP 
projects designated for over 140 coun- 
tries around the world. Moreover, it is 
quite an exaggeration to suggest as does 
the gentleman from Florida, that U.S. 
tax dollars spent in UNDP programs 
support the rule of the likes of Idi Amin. 
For example, the current UNDP program 
for Uganda trains Ugandan nationals to 
treat individuals suffering from tuber- 
culosis, to assist in the eradicaton of 
prevalent animal diseases and to learn 
improved hospital laboratory techniques. 
Do we really wish that tubercular, in- 
firmed, and diseased humans (and 
beasts) benefiting from these modest 
programs to be left to suffer for fear of 
strengthening the oppressor’s hand? Are 
we to believe that the presence of profes- 
sionals from other countries within the 
border of a nation such as Uganda does 
not have a moderating influence on the 
bloodlust of its leader? I think not. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make clear 
that I do not approve of all the projects 
provided to these and other countries. 
However, the point is the United States 
is the largest single contributor to the 
UNDP and as the Nation that has pro- 
vided the key leadership for the pro- 
gram, we can, and should use our inher- 
ently great influence to discourage pro- 
grams that are patently unwise. This, I 
assert, is a better approach than the cut- 
off advocated by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

With the exception of Uganda, it 
would seem my friend is mesmerized by 
the evil done by the Communist regimes. 
Others in the body object only to right- 
ist cruelties. So it goes. Only the suf- 
fering of the people whose basic human 
needs are not met, is ignored. It is those 
people who primarily are the benefi- 
ciaries of the technical assistance ren- 
dered by the UNDP. I say, enough is 
enough. Let us get ourselves out of the 
political trap laid by the gentleman 
from Florida. As a result of such ac- 
tions, concern with human rights is not 
on the upswing. Yet support for the fine, 
effective, multilateral program such as 
UNDP is on the decline. I strongly urge 
the defeat of this amendment. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no money to 
give to this UNDP program except the 
money that we take away from our hard- 
working taxpayers. The taxpayers across 
this country are saying that they are fed 
up with the waste and the excesses in 
this whole program. I think that this 
cut is very much in order. 

We propose to give $123 million to 
UNDP. Over the current 4-year period 
UNDP intends to give $49 million to 
Vietnam, $42 million to Ethiopia, $30 
million to Uganda, $18 million to Mo- 
zambique, $17 million to Laos, $13 million 
to Cuba; $10 million is going to oil rich 
Saudi Arabia and $20 million to equally 
wealthy Iran. 

I submit that the people in my district, 
and I am sure the people in your district, 
do not want their money used this way. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought for a moment 
that my friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE), 
had the wrong speech, and I am not sure 
whether he did or not. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not trying to 
stop the UNDP. We are not saying we 
are not going to help those people. Again 
the argument goes against what this 
amendment is trying to do. If I were on 
their side, I would make the same kind 
of argument, probably. There is no good 
argument why we should send American 
dollars to Uganda. I do not want to go 
home to my district and explain to my 
people why I voted to have American 
money go to Uganda. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Conte) talks about 
the program of saving life in Uganda. I 
wonder if he heard the story about how 
Amin’s murderers lined up men in the 
village and gave the first man a hammer 
and made him kill the next man with 
the hammer, and then the hammer was 
passed on to the next living person, and 
he killed the one next to him, and then 
the hammer was passed down the line 
until they were all dead except the last 
one, and he was shot. Has the gentle- 
man heard about Idi Amin’s brag- 
gadocio statements about eating his op- 
ponents or about white missionaries who 
have been killed or just disappeared in 
Uganda? 

And if American tax dollars go to 
Uganda, my friends, do not be misled. 
Any money that goes to Uganda is not 
going to be controlled by Bradford 
Morse, our friend and former colleague. 
Any money that goes to Uganda is going 
to be controlled by Idi Amin. The em- 
peror for life. That is who controls the 
money and everything else in Uganda. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. If I have 
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time left, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentlewoman 
for her kindness in yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Younc) has just torn me 
apart. I am surprised at him, because I 
taught him everything he knows, and 
this is the gratitude I get. Anyway, I am 
surprised at the gentleman, because he 
did not listen to my speech. It was the 
right speech, and it was on target. 


What I said was that by the gentle- 
man’s cut these are the programs that 
are going to be hurt. There is not a plug 
nickel from UNDP that goes to Uganda. 
The gentleman knows it, and everybody 
else knows it. It is technical assistance, 
not money going to Uganda. It is tech- 
nical assistance to try to solve tuber- 
culosis in that country, to try to help the 
sick and the dying in that country, not 
to help Idi Amin. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that 
I deplore everything Idi Amin does as 
much as the gentleman from Florida, I 
deplore it even more, as the gentleman 
knows, because I feel very strongly about 
human rights. But I also feel for those 
poor people in Uganda who do not get 
any help from their leader and who have 
to depend upon the UNDP for any help 
and salvation. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify 
exactly what UNDP does and who it goes 
to. It benefits 140 AID countries. I 
wish the Members would read the list 
of countries this amendment would cut 
back. It is not just cutting back on those 
seven countries that have been paraded 
as the “horribles.” It cuts back on coun- 
tries such as Greece. It is true that some 
of this money goes to Israel, Chile, Co- 
lumbia, Ecuador. It goes to Iraq, to Hun- 
gary, and Iceland. It goes to many coun- 
tries whose political ideologies and/or 
leaders I do not personally endorse, but 
the fact remains that I support the tech- 
nical services, training advice, and other 
forms of development assistance which 
UNDP fosters. These programs, I sup- 
port, because they help people that need 
them. 

These programs are not supposed to 
carry my ideology. They are not sup- 
posed to carry my philosophy. They are 
supposed to help deserving people. 

I would like to point out to the Mem- 
bers that the United States also benefits 
from UNDP. 

We contribute about 18 percent of 
that money. Yet the United States sees a 
130-percent return to its citizens from 
that contribution. It is the United States 
that sells those goods and those services. 
It is the United States that makes the 
money, and that money comes back to us; 
about $35 billion to $40 billion worth of 
services from the United States is pur- 
chased by those countries that we assist. 

There are approximately 5 million jobs 
in the United States that are now being 
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underwritten by those underdeveloped 
countries. So that, when we talk about 
who we are hurting, do not ever forget 
that it is probably one of those com- 
panies in Nebraska or in Florida that is 
producing tractors. They are the ones 
that are going to be cut back, and they 
are the ones that will suffer if the 18 
percent contribution is cut out. 

Let me also talk about the “hit list” 
countries. Again and again we talk about 
the countries we do not like. Sometimes 
I wonder what we are going to talk about 
if Idi Amin has a heart attack next week. 
The debate on this floor is going to be 
totally distorted in a different direc- 
tion. But, the effect of our cutback goes 
further. The proposed cutback, if 
adopted will be across-the-board, and 
thereby will affect every single country. 

This committee already made a cut of 
some $10 million, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that there are many who 
disagree with some of the countries aided 
by UNDP for one reason or another. In 
addition to that, there has been a ceil- 
ing that has been established by the ad- 
ministrator for those seven countries 
mentioned that are of special great con- 
cern to the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
clarify, the amounts of moneys those 
seven countries would receive, in this 
fiscal year since one of the previous 
speakers has distorted the facts by read- 
ing off large amounts of aid supposedly 
designated for them. The amount read 
was for 4 years, not 1. The United States 
share for 1 fiscal year for those countries 
actually amounts to $4.6 million. That is 
the total amount of the United States 
share to those countries that have been 
mentioned in this debate. 

Therefore, if this amendment is 
adopted so, the people that we will eco- 
nomically damage will be those American 
businesses that receive the money and 
sell the services that come out of this 
UNDP, of which we only contribute 
something like 18 percent. It will also 
negatively affect all countries who di- 
rectly benefit from UNDP. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to re- 
peat one thing, and I will only take 
about 1 minute. I simply want to make 
this observation: Members of this House 
have two choices in dealing with this 
foreign aid bill. We can either try to 
educate the people we represent about 
the complexities involved and the issues 
contained in legislation like this, or we 
can try to use issues and use peoples’ 
legitimate concerns about some terrible 
conditions around the world in order to 
further add to their lack of confidence 
and credibility as far as the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and its policies are concerned. 

I really believe that this is an exam- 
ple of that choice. I think it is impor- 
tant to emphasize what the gentleman 
from Texas said, because people are up 
tight about the aid that goes to coun- 
tries like Saudi Arabia, for instance. 

The fact is that countries like Saudi 
Arabia and Iran are in this program only 
because they need badly the technical 
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assistance, but in fact they contribute 
far more to the program than they get 
out of it. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. PEASE). 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. While it is 
true that the funding level recommendea 
in the bill is a 7-percent increase above 
the fiscal year 1978 funding level, it 
should be recognized that the Appropri- 
ations Committee already cut the Pres- 
ident’s budget request for UNDP by 
nearly $10 million. 

It is hard to think of a target, in po- 
litical terms, which would be more con- 
venient to attack than international vol. 
untary programs like UNDP. This is 
even more tempting in this particular 
election year, when concern over Gov- 
ernment spending is on all our minds. 
After all, we are pretty far removed from 
those people who would be affected. 
Scarcely a ripple will be felt in the halls 
of Congress if there is a little less food 
or medical supplies available to those 
who need it. 

Consider the arguments advanced in 
support of this amendment. 

First, there is a belief among many 
members and in the public at large that 
our contributions to the UNDP amounts 
to a “give-away” program. You might be 
wondering why we should allow tax- 
payers’ money to be given to UNDP when 
we do not really get anything for it? The 
fact is that much of our contributions 
to the UNDP is returned to us through 
purchases of American goods and serv- 
ices. For example, in 1976 the United 
States contributed $100 million to the 
UNDP, but we got back $130 million 
through purchases of American goods 
and services. To support this amend- 
ment is to deprive American firms of di- 
rect benefits at the same time we are 
punishing disadvantaged peoples. 

Second, the sponsors of this amend- 
ment would have us punish more than 
140 recipient countries in no small part, 
because of our political differences with 
the governments of Angola, Uganda, 
Ethiopia, Mozambique, Laos, Vietnam, 
and Cuba. This is unfair to say the least. 
Moreover, to cut our contributions to 
the UNDP with this purpose in mind is 
punishing the people of these seven 
countries and many others who have 
virtually no control over their govern- 
ments. 

Why then should we support the ap- 
propriation of $123,050,000 for the 
UNDP? 

First, it is important to focus upon 
what it is we are helping pay for and 
who benefits. Altogether too often we do 
not take the time to identify whether 
our assisance benefits the people pri- 
marily or the governments which domi- 
nate them, UNDP assistance is not given 
in the form of money grants or loans to 
governments. What is provided instead 
are trained professionals (many are 
Americans) who furnish training and 
development advice, together with the 
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specialized equipment and technical 
services needed to make improvements 
in the lives of the peoples living within 
recipient countries. 

Second, the United States has always 
provided the leadership within the 
UNDP in formulating its strategy, tac- 
tics, and operating methods. During 
these years of American leadership, a 
policy was established to focus on help- 
ing the poorer countries become self-re- 
liant by making the most of their own 
resources. Consequently, 80 percent of 
UNDP expenditures in this 1977-81 plan- 
ning cycle will go to countries with an- 
nual per capita GNP’s of $500 or less. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OBEY was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
PEASE). 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, third, the 
Carter administration has stressed the 
importance of maintaining the UNDP 
as the major channel for voluntary con- 
tributions to the technical assistance 
program of the United Nations system. 
The recommended funding level of the 
bill represents an 18 percent participa- 
tion by the United States in UNDP pro- 
grams, whereas the U.S. share was 35 
percent in 1970. In 1979, the United 
States will be contributing about 49 
cents per person in comparison to the 
people of Denmark who presently con- 
tribute $8.86 per person to UNDP. 

Fourth, contrary to popular belief, 
other countries have been increasing 
their percentage share in contributions 
to the UNDP at the same time the U.S. 
share has been decreasing. UNDP ex- 
pects to receive a record $569 million 
from 122 countries in 1978—9 percent 
more than total contributions in 1977. 

During the past year, the UNDP ob- 
tained a $20 million contributions from 
the OPEC Fund for UNDP activities. 
This is the first such contribution from 
the OPEC Fund to any international or- 
ganization. At the same time, countries 
such as Iran and Saudi Arabia are net 
contributors to the UNDP—contributing 
approximately $7 for every $1 they 
receive. 

Finally, ceilings have been imposed 
upon UNDP expenditures in Vietnam, 
Ethiopia, Uganda, Mozambique, Laos, 
Angola, and Cuba in 1979. So the Amer- 
ican share of funds to these countries will 
total $5.98 million which represents less 
than 1 percent of the total UNDP ex- 
penditures worldwide for next year. This 
means that U.S. contributions to UNDP 
activities in these countries amounts to 
less than is given to any 20 Members of 
this House annually for official expenses 
including clerk-hire, travel, and 
stationery. 

Congress should not support further 
cuts in our contributions to the UNDP. 
To do so would be a serious mistake 
which would misrepresent the under- 
standing and compassion of the United 
States. 
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Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been alluded to 
on the floor that those that oppose some 
of this foreign aid spending are trying 
to pander to the wishes of their constitu- 
ents. At least that is the implication I 
think of the remarks that were just 
made. 

As one who has generally supported 
foreign aid I would say that I have not 
tried to build up any resentment in my 
district against it but I find a continu- 
ing concern by the people in my district 
for the spending that goes on in this pro- 
gram. I think it is a legitimate concern 
and one that should be shared by the 
members of this committee and this 
House, because I do not believe it is a 
bad argument at all. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYDLER. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
YOUNG). 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WYDLER) has made 
an observation that we all ought to pay 
close attention to. This whole business 
of foreign aid—and as I said during gen- 
eral debate there are many of these pro- 
grams that I support—but this whole 
business of foreign aid is not supported 
by your people. A recent gallop poll over 
the country indicated that foreign aid 
was one of the first three areas the 
American people talk about when they 
talk about cutting expenditures. And if 
you do not believe that there is a real 
taxpayers’ revolution that is going on 
now, then you had better pay close at- 
tention, because if your constituents ever 
find out what we are doing here today, 
you are going to be in for quite a shock. 

We are not trying to kill UNDP. This 
is only a $6.8 million amendment to 
reduce. 

It is eight countries, by the way, not 
seven. Two of them are Iran and Saudi 
Arabia. It has been said that they are not 
looking for our money; they are just 
looking for the technological assistance. 

Why do they not pay for it? They have 
so much money coming out of their oil 
wells that they are buying farm and 
land and industries all over America, so 
why in the world can they not pay for 
the $20 million for Iran and for the $10 
million of technological assistance Saudi 
Arabia is going to get over this 5-year 
period? 

Mr. Chairman, for those Members who 
think UNDP is such a great program, 
doing such a good job, let me tell the 
Members what one very high Govern- 
ment official had to say at the same 
meeting alluded to earlier, the 26th ses- 
sion of the governing council of the 
UNDP in Geneva on June 14 of this year. 
That high U.S. official said the following: 

In surveying UNDP assistance programs to 
individual countries, we have noticed a dis- 
turbing trend toward increased fragmenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, that means it is get- 
ting worse. Furthermore, it was stated 
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that the UNDP resident representative 
himself was ignorant of more than half 
of the resources being provided by donors 
through U.N. agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, what I quoted were the 
words of a high-ranking official of the 
present administration. He went on to 
say the following: 

The host country itself was no more aware 
than the UNDP resident representative of 
some of these programs. Both donors and 
recipients are getting less value than they 
paid for the available resources. 


Mr. Chairman, in view of the coun- 
tries we are talking about, I do not make 
any excuses for trying to keep our money 
from going to those eight countries. The 
fact is that the UNDP programs are not 
working as we want them to work. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that if this 
Congress year after year just rolls over 
and plays dead, never focuses attention 
on these problem areas, never attempts 
to do something to correct them, if we 
do not eventually come to grips with the 
whole matter, we are never going to solve 
the many problems. Next year the UNDP 
program is going to be larger. The year 
after that it is going to be larger still. 

Mr. Chairman, the only saving grace 
I see in the UNDP program becoming 
larger every year is this: It has been said 
that for every $100 we spend, we get $130 
back. If that is the case, why is our bal- 
ance-of-trade deficit running at the rate 
of more than $30 billion this year? Fur- 
ther, if this theory is true, why do we not 
just increase the UNDP budget to about 
$20 billion, and then if the gentleman’s 
claim is accurate we will get back $26 
billion and help solve our balance-of- 
trade problem. The problem is that the 
argument just is not borne out by the 
facts. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYDLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to hear that suggestion of the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Younc). I would be 
happy to cosponsor such an amendment 
if he wishes, although I recognize that 
he is not serious, and neither am I. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to cut the gentleman off, but I do 
not think the gentleman from Florida 
really does want to spend $20 billion on 
UNDP. Moreover, I do not think the gen- 
tleman wants the people in his district 
to know that he supports such a pro- 
posal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. WYDLER) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ASHBROOK and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WYDLER was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYDLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
find it rather strange that the suggestion 
to increase this UNDP program by $20 
billion would be taken seriously and 
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would get the support of my colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. PEASE) ; 
but possibly we have totally different 
constituencies although I doubt that. 

I think what we are talking about here 
is a small, modest cut. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 12 of this year, 
by a vote of 148 to 155, with 8 Mem- 
bers switching their vote in the well— 
and they are recorded in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as we all know—this body 
just barely defeated an amendment to 
prevent indirect aid. 

Now we are talking about indirect aid 
to the countries my colleague from Flor- 
ida has talked about. We are talking 
about only $6 million now. In May we 
were talking in general about any aid, 
direct or indirect. We came within seven 
votes then. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the American 
people are going to be interested in know- 
ing how many of those 155 will now vote 
against a simple $6 million cut. I hope we 
have a recorded vote on this amendment. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, I will not take the 
5 minutes, but I think it is very impor- 
tant to stress one point about the UNDP, 
and the same can be said for the multi- 
national lending institutions. It was not 
too many years ago that the United 
States was the primary donor to the de- 
veloping countries, the primary nation 
that was concerned and active in at- 
tempting to deal with these very deep 
problems. We have been very successful 
in recent years in encouraging other 
countries to join with us in this burden, 
and we have done so by getting them to 
join with us in contributing to these 
multinational institutions. The UNDP is 
an excellent example. The international 
banks are also good examples of the suc- 
cess we have had. 

But the greatest threat to these mul- 
tinational institutions will come from 
politicizing them. The problem with this 
amendment, I would stress to my friend, 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Youna), is not the $6 million cut. Rela- 
tive to the budget of UNDP, that is not 
a substantial amount of money. The 
problem with this amendment is that it 
politicizes our contributions, and if we 
politicize our contributions other coun- 
tries certainly will follow suit. That 
spells the death knell of international 
institutions, and where does that leave 
us? I submit it leaves us back where we 
were some years ago with the United 
States being left with the primary bur- 
den. 

I think the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
PEASE) pointed out that our current level 
of contribution is about 18 percent to 
the UNDP. Back-in 1970 it was 35 per- 
cent. That is an indication of how other 
nations have joined with us, enabling us 
to reduce the level of our contributions 
in terms of total aid provided by the 
UNDP. I think it is terribly important 
to remember that. Accordingly it is not 
the $6 million that is so damaging; it is 
the politicizing of our contribution 
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which inevitably will result in other 
countries doing the same, and that will 
inevitably result in the destruction of 
these international institutions, much to 
our regret. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McHUGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

To put this in proper perspective, I 
would simply like to make one statement. 
I think it is important to understand 
that the committee has already cut $10 
million in the administration’s request 
for the UNDP. That means that this ac- 
count is now 6.5 percent above last year, 
which is less than the increase in the 
cost of inflation, and I think that speaks 
for itself. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McHUGH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I do not understand what the gentle- 
man is trying to tell the Committee re- 
garding politicizing the UNDP. What is 
the point? How are we politicizing it? 

Mr. McHUGH. It is very obvious we are 
politicizing it. The gentleman from Flor- 
ida has offered an amendment to cut 
$6 million out of this bill and specifically 
tells this Committee that he is doing so 
because he does not like the countries 
which are listed, or at least the govern- 
ments which are listed. As you know, 
there are many other countries that par- 
ticipate in the UNDP, and they have 
their dislikes, too; so they then start 
cutting down their contributions, because 
they see the United States doing that, 
because the United States does not like 
certain countries. That will then result, 
as the gentleman can well see, in the de- 
struction of the UNDP. 

Before these international institutions 
existed, the United States had a much 
greater burden relative to other nations 
in trying to meet the burdens that we 
are addressing in this bill. 

Mr. WYDLER. Will the gentleman 
yield to me just further? 

Mr. McHUGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. I understand it on that 
basis, but I understood the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Younc) to say that he 
wanted these cuts, because he thought 
this money was going to countries that 
had plenty of money. I thought that was 
the point the gentleman made. Some of 
them certainly are well-to-do countries. 
We know they are well-to-do, because we 
are sending them our dollars each and 
every day in a tremendous amount. So I 
understand the gentleman to be ques- 
tioning whether these countries should 
be receiving that kind of aid. 

Mr. McHUGH. I do not know how 
familiar the gentleman is with some of 
these countries, but I do not think any- 
one could reasonably suggest that Ethi- 
opia is a rich country, or Uganda is a 
rich country. My understanding is that 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Younc) is very distressed with the gov- 
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ernments in some of these countries. 
Saudi Arabia may be what the gentle- 
man is thinking of. 

Mr. WYDLER. Yes, I was, and Iran. 

Mr. McHUGH. As the gentleman from 
Texas pointed out, Saudi Arabia con- 
tributes considerably more, as I under- 
stand, 300 percent more, to UNDP than 
it has received in technical assistance 
from the technical experts employed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Younc of 
Florida, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
McHucu was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McHUGH. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Under the theory of the Saudi 
Arabians and the Iranians contributing 
more than they get back, the United 
States the largest contributor does not 
get anything back; is that not true? We 
are a rather wealthy nation, but we do 
not get anything from UNDP. Saudia 
Arabia and Iran are also wealthy, but 
they do get UNDP benefits. 

My question is—and I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding—is it not true that 
even if this amendment were to be 
adopted, this would still be the largest 
appropriation for UNDP this Congress 
has ever made—even with the amend- 
ment? Is that not true? 

Mr. McHUGH. I am not sure. I am 
willing to accept that fact if the gentle- 
man states it. I have no reason to doubt 
it. I was only pointing out that relative 
to other nations’ contributions, relative 
to the percentage of participation of the 
United States with regard to those other 
nations, since 1970 we have gone from a 
level of participation of 35 percent to a 
level of 18 percent, and I think that isa 
direction which is attractive to the 
United States. 

Let me say further with respect to 
Saudi Arabia, the situation in Saudi 
Arabia, as the gentleman knows, is such 
that while that country has a great deal 
of new money, it does not have a great 
deal of technical expertise. That is not 
the case in the United States. Fortu- 
nately, we are blessed with great tech- 
nical capacity, and we do not need the 
UNDP for that purpose. Saudi Arabia 
does. Money does not necessarily mean 
technical capacity. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McHUGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it not so that Saudi Arabia can 
afford to pay for that technology; Iran 
can afford to pay for that technology, 
and why not? 

This is a tough world. The United 
States is really finding out how tough the 
world is with our dollar falling and with 
our balance of payments deficit. 

Mr. McHUGH. I certainly do think 
Saudi Arabia can give equal value for 
those technical services. I pointed out 
earlier that it has given at least 300 
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percent more in value than it has Cornell 


received. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 


from Florida (Mr. Youna). 


The question was taken; 
Chairman announced that the noes 


appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 


mand a recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 189, noes 202, 


not voting 41, as follows: 


[Roll No. 639] 


AYES—189 


Frey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jenrette 


Abdnor 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Johnson, Colo. 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 


NOES—202 


Baucus 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Biouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 


Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Corcoran 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 


Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Eil 


Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baldus 


Myers, John 


Runnels 
Russo 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Steed 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thone 
Treen 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 


Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wolfr 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferetti 


Brodhead 
Brown, Mich. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Conable 
Conte 
Corman 


and the 
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Keys 

Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Leach 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
Edgar McFall 
Edwards, Calif. McHugh 
Erlenborn McKay 
Fary McKinney 
Fascell Maguire 
Fenwick Markey 
Findley Marks 

Fish Mattox 
Fisher Mazzoli 
Fiood Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Foley Meyner 
Ford, Mich. Mikulski 
Fraser Mikva 
Garcia Miller, Calif. 
Gephardt Mineta 
Giaimo Mitchell, Md. 
Gonzalez Moakley 
Gore Moffett 
Grassley Moorhead, Pa, 
Green Murphy, nl. 
Hagedorn Murphy, N.Y. Traxler 
Hamilton Myers, Gary Tucker 
Hanley Myers, Michael Udall 
Hannaford Nedzi Ullman 
Harkin Nolan Van Deerlin 
Harris Nowak Vanik 
Heckler Oakar Vento 
Heftel Oberstar Walgren 
Holland Obey Waxman 
Hollenbeck Ottinger Weaver 
Holtzman Patten Weiss 
Howard Patterson Wilson, Tex. 
Hughes Pattison Wirth 
Jeffords Pease Wright 
Johnson, Calif. Pepper Yates 
Jordan Perkins Zablock! 
Kastenmeier Pettis 


NOT VOTING—41 

Flynt Quie 
Brown, Calif. Ford, Tenn. Rodino 
Burke, Mass. Goldwater Shipley 
Burton, Phillip Harrington Sisk 
Caputo Hawkins Slack 
Carney Jenkins Teague 
Chappell Tsongas 
Cochran Wampler 
Collins, 1l, Whalen 
Conyers Whitten 
Dent Wilson, C. H. 
Diggs Young, Alaska 
Evans, Colo. Moss Young, Tex. 
Flowers Nix 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Burke of Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr. Le Fante for, with Mr. Shipley against. 

Mr. Chappell for, with Mr. Conyers against. 

Mr. Whitten for, with Mr. Tsongas against. 

Mr. Teague for, with Mr. Hawkins against. 


Mr. PATTEN changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. GOODLING changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 

Economic support fund: For necessary 
expenses to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tions 498, 499 and 500 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, $1,827,000, 
000: Provided, That of the funds appro- 
priated under this paragraph, $785,000,000 


Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D’Amours 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Eckhardt 


Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Sarasin 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Selberling 
Sharp 
Simon 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
St Germain 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Thornton 


Florio 


Bolling 


Milford 
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shall be allocated to Israel, $750,000,000 shall 
be allocated to Egypt, $93,000,000 shall be al- 
located to Jordan, and $90,000,000 shall be 
allocated to Syria: Provided further, That 
not more than $50,000,000 shall be available 
for the Southern Africa Program: Provided 
further, That none of the funds appro- 
priated under this heading may be used to 
carry out the provisions of section 499(b) 
(3) (A) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended: Provided further, That 
none of the funds appropriated under this 
heading may be used to provide a United 
States contribution to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency: Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated under 
this heading may be used to carry out the 
provisions of section 17 of the International 
Security Assistance Act of 1978. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BUCHANAN 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: 
Page 6, line 23, strike out ‘$1,827,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,837,000,000". 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would add $10 million to 
the $1.8 billion provided for the eco- 
nomic support fund for the purpose of 
increasing our refugee assistance to 
Cyprus. 

Yesterday, the majority of our col- 
leagues voted to remove the arms em- 
bargo against Turkey. In so doing we in- 
cluded language committing the United 
States to actively support efforts to 
achieve a just solution on Cyprus and to 
provide “full protection for human 
rights.” 

My amendment reflects that commit- 
ment. It is identical to my amendment 
which was accepted when the In- 
ternational Development and Food As- 
sistance Act was before the Committee of 
the Whole House in May. 

While the estimates vary, there may be 
as many as 200,000 refugees on Cyprus 
who cannot return to their homes. I sin- 
cerely hope and pray that the action 
of the House on yesterday will bring 
movement which will permit a return to 
normalcy on Cyprus, but it has not hap- 
pened yet. 

Many thousands of these refugees are 
schoolchildren who do not have ade- 
quate educational facilities. Housing is 
needed for some 50,000 persons. The Cyp- 
riot economy is still suffering as a re- 
sult of the 1974 invasion. 

This amendment would bring the ap- 
propriation up to the level authorized 
and appropriated last year. The need 
has not abated and I would, therefore, 
urge the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee has examined the 
gentleman's amendment, finds no objec- 
tion to it, and accepts it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are happy to advise that the 
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minority has examined the gentleman’s 
amendment and with strong compassion 
for the people of Cyprus we accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama which I cosponsored, to add $10 
million to the economic support fund for 
Cyprus. This figure would raise the 
amount of funds to be applied primarily 
for refugee assistance to the level au- 
thorized. 

During the arms embargo debate of 
the last few days, much has been said 
about our concern for the Cypriot peo- 
ple. This amendment allows us to re- 
place that rhetoric with action. It is es- 
timated that there are upward of 200,- 
000 Greek-Cypriot refugees left on the 
island. Many of these people are but 15 
miles from their homes, but as long as 
there is no political settlement, they will 
suffer the indignities of the rootless. 

One particular problem is the lack of 
schooling for refugee children. I under- 
stand that there are only two schools 
for thousands of children. 

We would all agree that a political set- 
tlement which would allow the refugees 
to come home is the ideal situation to 
this problem and this Congress expects 
that the solution will become a reality 
in the near future. However, for the time 
being, we should not ignore the true vic- 
tims of this impasse. I therefore urge 
that this amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. BUCHANAN). 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CONTE) there 
were—ayes 70, noes 11. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On 
page 6, line 23, strike “$1,837,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$1,747,000,000". 

On page 7, in line 1, immediately after 
“Egypt” insert “and”; 

On page 7, in line 2, immediately after 
“Jordan” strike all that follows through the 
end of that line and insert in lieu thereof a 
colon; 

On page 7, in line 13, strike the period at 
the end of the line and insert in lieu thereof 
a colon; 

On page 7, immediately after line 13 insert 
the following new proviso: “Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated under 
this heading may be used to provide assist- 
ance to Syria.” r 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment to H.R. 12931 provides that 
none of the funds appropriated may be 
used to provide assistance to Syria. I am 
offering this amendment because what 
began as a supposed Syrian police action 
against Christians in Lebanon escalated 
into a full-scale assault on Christians. 
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According to one Newsweek journalist, 
who has reported from Lebanon for al- 
most 3 years, the recent Syrian shelling 
of Christian areas recalled the worst 
days of the Lebanese civil war. 

On one night alone, the Syrans pumped 
an estimated 1,200 shells into the Chris- 
tian zones. At a hospital in Beirut, more 
than 115 rockets and mortars fell in one 
evening. Six days of fighting in Lebanon 
left more than 200 dead and 500 
wounded. 

The Syrians, through this kind of 
action, have been attempting to impose 
a “pax Damascus” in Lebanon. 

Moreover, recent Syrian actions have 
caused a constitutional crisis because of 
Lebanon’s President Sarkis’s attempted 
resignation. At this time, no other po- 
litical leader—other than Sarkis—is be- 
lieved to be acceptable to both Muslim 
and Christian groups. 

The savage Syrian action in Lebanon 
threatens to drag the Middle East closer 
to an allout war. In attempting to crush 
the Christians, Syria provoked Israel 
into a readiness position on the border of 
Lebanon. 


Moreover, there is no telling how much 
damage has been done to the Israeli- 
Egyptian peace talks and in particular, 
Israel’s attitude toward security ar- 
rangements in any peace settlement. 
Israel fears Lebanon may become an- 
other confrontation state. 


I find it difficult to imagine any desire 
by the Syrians for real peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The Syrian Government has con- 
demned President Sadat’s peace initi- 
atives as a betrayal of maintaining a uni- 
fied Arab front. 

Syrian officials believe that it is naive 
to think Sadat can succeed in any peace 
initiative. In June 1978, President Asad 
asserted that Sadat’s peace initiative is 
a step on the road to war and not a step 
on the road to peace. As a result, Anwar 
Sadat is barely on speaking terms with 
Syrian President Asad. 

The Syrian Government not only dis- 
likes Sadat, but certainly detests Israel 
and the Jewish people. Syria restricts 
the emigration of Syrian Jews to Israel. 

In a recent interview, July 20, 1978, 
with a BBC correspondent, Syrian Infor- 
mation Minister Ahmad Iskandar Ah- 
mad stated that— 

The Syrian army has but one task whether 
in Beirut or in the Golan, namely, the de- 
fense of Arab interests and the defense of 
Arab rights. The Syrian army’s tasks in Bei- 
rut also extend to Israel and Israel's aggres- 
sion and Israel's racism and expansion. 


On July 13, 1978, the Damascus Do- 
mestic Service reported that— 

Striking at the Phalangist and Sham‘unist 
gangs necessarily means foiling the partition 
conspiracy in Lebanon and aborting the im- 
perialist-Zionist plan in all its forms in Leb- 
anon and the entire area. 


On July 8, 1978, the Damascus Do- 
mestic Service announced that— 

The Phalangists and National Liberals will 
pay the price of their arrogance. At least they 
will be used again to cover the new step of 
the conspiracy which the United States, Is- 
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rael, and Al-Sadat are carrying out against 
the Arabs. .. 


President Asad stated to the London 
Financial Times in June, 1978, that— 

He did not think that there was any need 
for Mr. Al-Sadat to go to Jerusalem to ex- 
pose the aggressive and expansionist spirit 
prevailing in Israel. 


Moreover, Asad stated to London 
Financial Times reporters that— 

You will not catch President Al-Asad say- 
ing “This is the year of peace.” 


I strike from the bill $90 million for 
Syria. First I should explain, by way of 
background, that I had this amendment 
in committee and I intended to offer it 
at that time but I was persuaded by a 
number of my colleagues that the Syrians 
were a positive force in the Middle East, 
that they were helping toward peace. 
They were becoming more moderate, they 
were becoming more pro-Western, they 
were becoming more pro-modern and, 
therefore, I did not offer it. 

In the last 3 weeks a real tragedy has 
unfolded, the tragedy of the Christian 
peoples of Lebanon being subjected to a 
large attack by the Syrian Army. 

I do not know if any of the Members 
have ever visited Lebanon—and if you 
have not, now would be a terrible time. 
Because it would be a terrible sight—but 
before the civil war broke out in Leb- 
anon, it was truly one of the beautiful 
spots in the world. It was also a country 
where people of different races, people 
of different religions, had learned to live 
together. It was also a country that had 
a very, very fragile political structure 
that was based on mutual respect and 
it worked. 

Four or five years ago the PLO that 
were there in the camps near Beirut, be- 
came so politicized through Arafat that 
they deliberately upset the fragile politi- 
cal balance in Lebanon. 

Two years ago to supposedly end the 
civil war Syrian troops marched in and 
they first maintained the fragile peace 
between the PLO forces and the Chris- 
tians in Lebanon. 

The last 2 or 3 weeks, obviously under 
orders because they are a disciplined mili- 
tary force, they have attempted to eradi- 
icate the Christian militia. In the proc- 
ess hundreds and thousands of innocent 
civilians have been killed, slaughtered 
in this military massacre. 

The United States had a period of 
about 7 years when we had no relations 
with Syria. Relations were restored in 
1974. Immediately an aid program was 
commenced, and the logic for it, from 
the State Department’s viewpoint is 
there. After all, they want good will, they 
want to recoup the lost time, so they im- 
mediately commenced an aid program. 

The real problem of this aid program, 
which is political, not motivated by a 
need on the part of the population, but a 
politically motivated aid program, was 
commenced so as to get leverage with the 
government of Syria. 

If that would work I would be the first 
to applaud it because I understand the 
political motivations of aid. But it has 
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not worked, and the reason it has not 
worked is a very simple reason and that 
the Soviet Union pours over $1 billion a 
year in military hardware into Syria. 
One billion dollars a year. How could you 
buy, or even hope to balance the pressure 
on the Syrian Government with $90 mil- 
lion in economic assistance when the So- 
viets, in military support alone, are pro- 
viding over $1 billion a year. 

By nature I am an optimist. I under- 
stand the difficulty, They are always 
looking on the brighter side over in the 
State Department. They tell me that the 
Syrians are a force for moderation, but 
if you listen to the thoughts of the 
Syrian foreign minister you will find him 
to be the heaviest saber rattler in the 
Middle East. 

If you support my amendment, that 
what you will be doing is striking from 
the appropriation bill $90 million. I pro- 
pose not to touch the authorization. 

If we, in effect, say to the State De- 
partment and through them, presum- 
ably, to the Syrian Government, “Pull 
your troops out of Lebanon, show us you 
are not trying to break up that country, 
show us you are not creating a new war- 
like situation on a new border with 
Israel, show us you are moderate, show 
us you are pro-Western, show us you are 
going to stop this indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of Christian civilians, and in a year 
from now Congress, in its wisdom, could 
approve such an appropriation.” 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
ASHLEY). The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. GREEN and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman in the well for his 
amendment. 

I had the experience over the Fourth 
of July weekend of visiting Israel and 
going to the so-called Good Fence, a 
checkpoint on the border between Israel 
and Lebanon, where the Lebanese 
Christians come through for medical 
assistance and supplies. I had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with a number of Lebanese 
Christians, not political people, but ordi- 
nary farmers and storekeepers. They 
were grieved and astonished that no one 
in the Western world seemed aware of 
their plight or seemed aware of their 
pending doom. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that 
the gentleman in the well is aware of it 
and has called it to the attention of the 
House. I hope all of the Members of the 
House will hear that cry and do some- 
thing about it today. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Green) for 
his support. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) for raising 
this issue on the floor of the House and 
I rise in support of his amendment sus- 
pending aid to Syria. 

Mr. Chairman, when the members of 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions visited Syria in January of this 
year, we were astounded to hear the 
Syrian Foreign Minister tell us that 
Sadat should be hanged a thousand times 
for his treasonous acts against the Arab 
world in his initiatives in seeking to bring 
peace to the Middle East. 

Syria has had a harsh, negative atti- 
tude throughout the Middle East peace 
negotiations. Syria has been closely allied 
with the Soviet Union. Today in Syria 
there are more than 1,000 Soviet and 
East German military advisers. Syria 
has not been a friend of our Nation, nor 
has it helped one iota in bringing peace 
to that part of the world. 

This amendment which cuts $90 mil- 
lion in economic supporting assistance 
to Syria, is unquestionably timely and 
appropriate in light of Syria's recent 
posturing in the Middle East. 

Syria has continued its strong hostility 
and adversity toward President Sadat’s 
Middle East peace overtures, it has sys- 
tematically denounced in strong, unrea- 
sonable invective Israel’s legitimate 
rights in the Middle East, and has em- 
braced Soviet policy in opposing a rea- 
sonable peace settlement in the Middle 
East. 

Through a program of massive, indis- 
criminate shelling of defenseless Chris- 
tian populations—deliberately targeting 
hospitals, apartments, and homes for 
the aged—Syria is blatantly attempting 
to establish control over Lebanon, one of 
its key objectives being to transfer Leba- 
non from a buffer state at peace with her 
neighbor into a confrontation state with 
Israel. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman I urge my 
colleagues to join with the gentleman 
from Illinois in terminating aid to a na- 
tion whose primary objective is to scuttle 
any hope for a reasonable and just peace 
in the Middle East. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DERWINSKI) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Hype and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) ; 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes, of course, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, is the gen- 
tleman prepared to write off Syria and 
confine Syria to total Soviet influence 
and domination? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. No, but I do not 
know how the gentleman can argue 
against Soviet control of Syria with its 
over $1 billion in arm supplies. Syria is 
properly listed, when we designate coun- 
tries, as a client state of the Soviet 
Union. 


Mr. HYDE. Does the gentleman feel 
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that foreign aid which directly or indi- 
rectly comes from the United States gives 
this country any entree, any influence, 
or any voice in Syria? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would say that 
$90 million of economic assistance com- 
pared to more than $1 billion in military 
assistance does not give us much entree. 
The entree is there in terms of formal 
diplomatic recognition, and communica- 
tions remain open. 

Mr: HYDE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I have one 
more question. 

The gentleman has been one of the 
great advocates—and I have listened to 
him and agree with him—of the im- 
portance of multilateral institutions. 
Now he is selecting a country 
which displeases him, for very good 
reason, and singling that country out to 
be eliminated from the family of bene- 
ficiaries of these multilateral agencies. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. This is direct aid. 

Mr. HYDE. We are talking about direct 
aid? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. U.S. direct aid, 
which really makes it clear. 

I do not object to the multilateral aid 
concept. I do object to our attempting to 
use $90 million in a program which is 
purely political when, in fact, the Syri- 
ans have deliberately tied themselves to 
the Soviet military apron strings. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DERWINSKI) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. LAGOMARSINO and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I commend the gentleman for his amend- 
ment, and I support it. 

It is interesting that in justifying the 
aid request for Syria this year, the ad- 
ministration stated the following: 

U.S. policy seeks to encourage Syria to 
pursue a peaceful path to a general settle- 
ment and to strengthen U.S.-Syrian coopera- 
tion and mutual trust which is essential to 
continued progress towards peace.” But sig- 
nificantly, the Administration had to delete 
an assertion it made in its aid recommenda- 
tion last year—"‘‘Syria appears to be com- 
mitted to a negotiated peace with Israel." 


Mr. Chairman, those Members of Con- 
gress who visited Syria know that they 
are not committed to that policy. They 
have made very strong statements 
against President Sadat and against the 
Israelis. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the So- 
viet fleet maintains bases in two Syrian 
ports. 

Syria has cooperated with Soviet over- 
flights. There are more than 1,000 Sovi- 
ets and East German military advisers 
in Syria, and during its 1974 war with 
Israel, Syrian forces were joined by 
Soviet-directed Cuban tank forces. Some 
of those were later transferred to An- 
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gola. As a matter of fact, as the gentle- 
man has said, Syria receives something 
like $1 billion a year, and since the 1973 
Yom Kippur War Syria has received 
more than $3.5 billion worth of military 
equipment from the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I should add that 
all the points the gentleman made are 
correct, but please keep in mind the key 
issue here is the absolute massacre of 
innocent Christian civilians in Lebanon, 
and the real fear that the people in the 
Middle East have that the goal of Syrian 
foreign policy is to absorb Lebanon. 
When they absorb Lebanon they create a 
new military problem on the flank of 
Israel, they could well trigger the next 
Middle East war. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Fisu, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding and want to commend him for 
his amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI). 

It is hard for me to believe that this 
year’s foreign aid appropriations bill 
contains $90 million in economic support 
for Syria. The United States has provided 
Syria $425 million in economic assistance 
since 1975. We were told this was to pro- 
mote a moderation in Syrian policies; 
$425 million later, Syria remains one of 
the most militant nations in the Middle 
East. Not only has Syria attempted to 
block any constructive peace initiatives 
by Sadat, Begin, or the U.S. Govern- 
ment, but has also brought death and 
destruction to Lebanon. An estimated 
40,000 Syrian troops are stationed in 
Lebanon as a so-called “peacekeeping” 
force. Since May, daily Svrian shelling 
of Lebanese Christian neighborhoods has 
resulted in the death of over 300 civilians 
and injury to countless thousands. 


I support the amendment offered by 
my colleague, Mr. DERWINSKI, to delete 
$90 million in aid to Svria, because I be- 
lieve the economic aid in the past has 
not proven to be productive in moderat- 
ing Syria’s militant policies in the Middle 
East, but rather rewards Syria for fol- 
lowing policies detrimental to peace in 
the Middle East. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED 
BY MR. DERWINSKI 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

an amendment as a substitute for the 

amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BINGHAM as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. DERWINSKI: 

Page 6, line 23, strike out “$1,837,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,792,000,000"; 


will the 
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and on page 7, in line 2, strike out “$90,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$45,000,000”. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is very sim- 
ple. It is to substitute a cut of 50 percent 
in the amount of aid provided to Syria 
by the committee in lieu of knocking 
it all out as would be done by the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. DERWINSKI). I must say that 
I agree with most of what the gentle- 
man has said in terms of his description 
of the situation. The Syrians have, in- 
deed, not justified the kind of aid that 
we have been giving them in terms of 
making any contribution whatever to a 
peaceful settlement in the Middle East. 

I heard the same remarks that my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILMAN) quoted by the foreign min- 
ister of Syria in January. Their attitude 
toward the Sadat initiative was totally 
negative and hostile. 

I also agree with what the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) has said 
about the performance in Lebanon. I 
think it is shocking that the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of Lebanese Christians 
has gone so largely unnoticed by the 
world and by the administration. I re- 
cently organized a letter to the Presi- 
dent which many of the Members have 
signed, urging that the President con- 
demn these actions and take action pos- 
sibly at the U.N. to put an end to them. 

Why then am I offering a substitute 
to reduce the cut to a 50 percent cut? 
Very simply, Mr. Chairman, it is because 
I think to cut out all the aid is too 
drastic. I do not think we can foresee 
the consequences. We do not want to 
leave Syria entirely in the hands of the 
Russians. There is no question that they 
have been trying to make moves away 
from total domination. They have coop- 
erated with us in the administration of 
the AID to date. I spoke with our AID 
Administrator in Damascus, who is a 
career officer in the service, and he told 
me that he rarely has had better coopera- 
tion in the administration of the AID 
programs than he has had there. In 
addition, we should recognize that the 
Syrian performance in Lebanon has not 
been all bad. When they first went in, 
they did a lot of good things, and they 
showed considerable courage in the way 
in which they took on the PLO. They 
have also in recent years substantially 
improved the treatment of the Jewish 
minority in Syria, and removed many of 
the restrictions. 

Thanks in great part to the work of 
the President and of our colleague, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. SoLarz), 
Syria has allowed some Syrian Jewish 
women to emigrate, which was a new 
departure. 

The Syrians have also not joined with 
the total rejectionist front in terms of 
the peace settlement. They have not 
joined with Libya and Iraq and those who 
are opposed to peace with Israel. 

So there have been positive elements 
in the situation. 


These may be slim reeds upon which 
to say we should provide Syria with $45 
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million in aid, which is still a very large 
amount. I simply feel that a total 
elimination of aid at this point is too 
drastic and the consequences of which 
we cannot totally foresee. 

I hope my substitute amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the gentleman not wanting to take 
as drastic a cut, but what exactly, exactly 
is the $90 million going for? 

Mr. BINGHAM. This is all economic 
assistance, project aid. 

Mr. DORNAN. Can the gentleman 
imagine the Syrian attitude when we say, 
“We are not going to crack you across 
the face as hard at first, only half as 
hard. We are only going to cut you down 
to $45 million.” 

What would the gentleman think 
their attitude would be in receiving one- 
half a check? Hatred that is what. I say 
all or nothing while they continue to 
shell civilian areas. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would remind the gentleman, the sub- 
committee and the full committee re- 
viewed this and recommended the full 
amount of $90 million, which is in the 
authorization bill; so that there is no 
question but that a total elimination of 
the assistance would be seen by the Syr- 
iona as if we had entirely written them 
off. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, since fiscal 1976, the 
United States has maintained a finely 
balanced program in the Middle East. An 
integral part of this program has been a 
modest economic assistance program of 
$90 million for Syria. 

In return, the Syrians have consistent- 
ly pressed for broader United States- 
Syrian relations. The Syrians have been 
playing a helpful role with regard to 
events in South Lebanon. First, they 
made clear they would not be drawn into 
fighting with the Israelis. This was done 
in the teeth of shrill criticism from the 
Arab rejectionist states that the Syrians 
were selling out to the Palestianians. 
Then in the negotiations leading up to 
adoption of Security Council Resolution 
425, the Syrians agreed not to press for 
language condemning Israel. 

Subsequently, the Syrians—at the Leb- 
anese request—took steps to prevent 
further reinforcements of the Palestin- 
ians by the Iraqis, again despite sharp 
criticism throughout the Arab world that 
the Syrians were undermining the Pales- 
tinians. The Syrians have also pressed 
the Palestinians to cooperate with the 
U.N. forces in Lebanon. 

Syria has been quietly helpful in re- 
solving the problems of Syrian Jewish 
emigration. 
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Mr. Chairman, the program in Syria 
is a modest one: $90 million used primar- 
ily for rural electrification, agricultural 
credits, and improved water supply sys- 
tems. 

To single out Syria for reductions of 
security supporting assistance would be 
treated as an extremely negative and 
hostile act by the Syrians. It has the po- 
tential for serious damage to the nego- 
tiating process now underway. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the well at this 
time in a most difficult personal situation. 
Iam an American of Lebanese extraction. 
Both of my parents were born in Leba- 
non. I am like other Members of this 
Congress who are of different extractions 
and who have taken the floor on occasion 
to speak when we are dealing with the 
world situation in other countries. 

Tonight I do not speak on this amend- 
ment in reference to Syria’s role in the 
Middle East peace situation. I do not 
speak of Syria in its role originally as a 
peacekeeping force in Lebanon. Tonight 
I do speak of the actions of Syria since 
they have been in Lebanon and the ac- 
tions which they have taken against the 
people of the oldest democracy in the 
Middle East. I speak of the slaughter of 
Lebanese Christians. I speak of the de- 
struction of Lebanese hospitals, hotels, 
and businesses and, of course, of the tre- 
mendous loss of life. 

This little democracy, which was the 
only democracy in the Middle East, the 
only country in the Middle East where 
Jews, Moslems, and Christians have been 
able to live in harmony for years and 
years, is a country which never even 
maintained an army but just a police 
force. It is a country which could not de- 
fend itself from the Palestinian refugees 
who are in that country and who, 
through several means, invaded the ter- 
ritory of Israel and then had Israel re- 
taliate, against the Palestinians and the 
Lebanese alike, with the Lebanese not 
having the means with which to restrain 
the Palestinians in their own country. 

They have seen people come into their 
own country as guests and finally wind 
up as dictators of the country’s destiny. 

I would commend Syria’s action as 
peacekeepers when they first came in, 
but, Mr. Chairman, there is no way that 
I could condone or that this Congress or 
this country could condone the recent ac- 
tions of the Syrian armies in Lebanon. 
Actions which have demolished one of the 
most peaceful and beautiful countries in 
the world. 


I favor the Bingham amendment, be- 
cause I think that we should send a 
message to Syria to say: “You have a role 
to play in the Middle East, a very con- 
structive role, if you would set your mind 
to it, but we do object to the atrocities 
that have been committed in the name 
of peacekeeping.” 

Let us hope that with this country’s 
involvement and urging upon the United 
Nations, somehow we can get the Syrians 
disarmed and out of Lebanon and the 
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Palestinians disarmed in Lebanon. Let 
us hope we can get the Christian militia 
disarmed in Lebanon and see to it that 
there is a strong central Lebanese army 
and government run by all Lebanese- 
Christians, Moslems, and Jews. And 
finally, Mr. Chairman, let us hope that 
Lebanon can soon be reconstructed and 
take its rightful place among the great 
democracies of the world. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to both amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a great deal of 
affection for the gentleman who just 
spoke. I think he is one of the most 
decent and thoughtful Members of this 
House, and I certainly understand the 
emotion with which he addresses this 
issue, because it is very difficult not to. 
I think we probably should approach it 
with emotion, because it is important to 
human beings. But I am terribly con- 
cerned that if we adopt either the 
original amendment or the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BINGHAM) we will in fact accomplish 
the exact opposite of our intent. 

At this moment we do not have an 
Ambassador in Syria. Our Syrian Am- 
bassador, Mr. Murphy, has moved on to 
the Philippines to another very difficult 
assignment. Most of what has happened 
in recent weeks in Lebanon occurred 
after Mr. Murphy left. Our new Ambas- 
sador arrives in Syria tomorrow. The 
foreign minister of Syria is going to 
Lebanon this week to try to negotiate 
a cease-fire. And under those circum- 
stances I would think it would be very 
unwise for us to put our new Ambassador 
to Syria in a position under which he 
walks in to present his credentials to- 
morrow and he has to carry the bad 
news that the House tonight either cut 
in half or totally wiped out the assist- 
ance package which we have had in this 
bill for Syria since 1973. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want Lebanon 
to become any more of an Ireland than 
it is today, And in spite of the overreac- 
tion of the Syrians—and no one can deny 
that they have overreacted—I also do 
not think that anyone can deny that they 
have been provoked, because the right- 
wing Christians—not all of the Chris- 
tians, by any means, in Lebanon, but the 
extreme right-wing Christians—have 
been trying to provoke the Syrians into 
confrontation, in hopes that they then 
can achieve a partition in Lebanon. That 
may very well be what happens in the 
end. 

I do not know if that ought to happen. 
I do not think many Members in this 
House do. But I do believe that the worst 
thing that we could do at this moment 
is to overreact to what I think every- 
body in this House recognizes as a Sy- 
rian overreaction (because they have 
been sniped at for weeks). And I do not 
defend the retaliation to any degree 
whatsoever. But we have to keep two 
things in mind. I think President Asad 
would very much like to withdraw, be- 
cause it is costing the Syrians large 
amounts of money to stay in Lebanon. It 
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is endangering his survival as the leader 
of Syria, and the easiest thing for him 
would be to withdraw. But if he does, we 
will see a continued bloodbath in Leba- 
non and we will see conditions which 
equate those in Ireland for the last 10 
years. As much as we agree with the 
sentiments expressed by the gentleman 
from Texas, I think the responsible thing 
to do is to turn down both of these 
amendments so that our new Ambassa- 
dor in Syria has an opportunity to pre- 
sent our Government's feelings about 
this in the strongest possible manner 
and so that we do not precipitate Syrian 
withdrawal from Lebanon, because that 
will lead to conditions far worse than 
you have in Lebanon today. 

I want to address for one moment the 
question of Soviet influence in Syria. I 
just want to use two statistics. In 1968, 
Syrian imports from the West were 44 
percent of their total imports. Today, 
their imports from the West are 63.7 per- 
cent. That does not indicate to me that 
Syria is moving toward the Soviet bloc 
countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 


(By unanimous consent Mr. OBEY was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
also like to point out one additional 
fact. Soviet advisers, at the height of 
their influence in Syria, totalled about 
3,500. They are currently about 500 less. 
I also do not believe that that indicates 
that Syria is moving more rapidly into 
the Soviet camp. 


I want to make one other point. If the 
Sadat initiative collapses, the only choice 
for us is to go to Geneva. There can be 
absolutely no progress in Geneva with- 
out the cooperation of the Syrians, and 
I do not believe that they are going to 
be especially responsive either in Leba- 
non or in Geneva if we knock off half 
of their aid in this package and wind up 
with a bill that gives $785 million to 
Israel, $750 million to Egypt, and $93 
million to Jordan, while we cut them in 
half. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise to oppose the Bingham 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. I do 
not believe in wearing out my welcome 
with the Members, but let me say to my 
friend from Wisconsin that his presenta- 
tion can only be described as a “midsum- 
mer night’s dream.” I hope he revises and 
extends his remarks and takes most of 
them out of the Record. His was an 
absolutely sad debate on the issues be- 
fore us. 


How could the gentleman stand there 
and say that hundreds and thousands of 
people being slaughtered in Lebanon 
should be forgotten when our Ambassa- 
dor walks into Damascus with his cre- 
dentials? Our Ambassador ought to be 
back here as a sign of displeasure. We 
were displeased with the Soviets, be- 
cause they had three dissidents on trial. 
Secretary Schlesinger and others were 
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told to stay in Washington, that they 
should not go there with their creden- 
tials. While the gentleman and I are 
speaking, hundreds of citizens could be 
murdered in Lebanon by this so-called 
peacekeeping army. If your logic pre- 
vails, we will be giving foreign aid to 
Libya while they are slaughtering people 
in Chad. Libya can continue slaughter- 
ing people, and the Soviets can go on 
persecuting dissidents. 

The facts of life are that we have a 
Syrian Army wiping out the civilian pop- 
ulation of a neighboring country, and I 
say this is no time for the United States 
to say, “Look, we know your intentions 
are good; you seem to be murderers, but 
here is our Ambassador and here is your 
American check.” That is the most il- 
logical argument I have heard on the 
floor of this House in years, and I have 
heard many. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should make 
it clear to the membership that was not 
favoritism, one Lebanese recognizing 
another. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. KAZEN) 
agonized over these amendments, and 
this Member is in the process of agoniz- 
ing as an American and as a Lebanese- 
American. There is no question that this 
has been a very serious situation. There 
is no question that there has been 
slaughter of civilians. The Syrian local 
commanders were given discretion to do 
what they saw as necessary to quell the 
disturbance, and that led to the killing 
of a lot of innocent people, and appar- 
ently to the shelling of hospitals. 

It does not make any sense in my mind 
to have the Syrians, who have never been 
really trusted, in Lebanon, as the head 
of the peacekeeping force. 

I think that the U.N. and the Congress 
should address the Lebanese situation as 
a whole. The Lebanese Americans and 
other people who care about the country 
are concerned that Lebanon, a small 
country, will be dealt away and in the 
bigger stakes of the Middle East peace 
negotiations, and we have to pay atten- 
tion to that. 

But it is also important for us partic- 
ularly the Lebanese Americans and 
particularly the Lebanese American 
Christians, to say something else. That 
is, the Christian militia, while they are 
composed of a lot of dedicated people 
and a lot of very good people, are also 
composed of some people who have been 
involved in family warfare, who have 
been involved in gang warfare, and who 
have been involved in rackets and other 
things for a number of years, and they 
are not totally blameless in this situation. 

I think there is a little bit of hypocrisy 
in merely pointing the finger at the 
Syrians. 

As much as there is distrust and mis- 
trust in Lebanon of the Syrians, and 
even in a Lebanese community in Amer- 
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ica and even in a Lebanese Christian 
community in this country, there is a lit- 
tle bit of bleeding heart over the Leb- 
anese Christian community. But did our 
hearts bleed when Lebanon was going 
through the civil war? Did our hearts 
bleed when the cluster bombs were 
dropped on the south? What about the 
devastation of southern Lebanon? What 
did we say then about cutting economic 
aid? 

It is a very tough political statement 
and a very strong statement, but it is a 
very tough statement politically. I was 
in the hall talking to ABAC. I know they 
are concerned. I know they are con- 
cerned about Syria’s behavior. 

I know the Lebanese are concerned 
that if the Syrians are acting this way 
during the peacekeeping mission, how 
are they going to act after that? 

I do not blame the American Israeli 
group for being for this amendment. But 
I am not so sure we can just point the 
finger and take economic aid away from 
Syria when we have not been able to 
talk about the other situations. I am 
just not so sure our record is such that 
we should do that. 

Both Syria and Israeli were involved in 
the part of the devastation. They have 
participated. They claim it was for self- 
defense. 

The Members heard the gentleman 
from Wisconsin say the Syrians were 
harassed, and there is some truth to that. 
They claim self-defense. When Prime 
Minister Begin was here and I asked him 
about the shelling, he said: “Self-de- 
fense.” 

But let us be evenhanded. I do not 
speak for Lebanese Americans here, but 
I think what they want is not a divided 
country, not a partitioned country. They 
need our help. And all Lebanese of all 
religions need our help. They need the 
total response and not simply an elimi- 
nation, as the gentleman from Illinois 
proposes, of economic aid. 

It just smacks too much of one-sided- 
ness, a sort of blindness to other things 
going on in the country. 

For that reason I oppose his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chariman, I rise 
in opposition to both the Derwinski 
amendment and the Bingham amend- 
ment. These are extraordinarilv difficult 
amendments to oppose. I suspect it is 
true that there is scarcely a constituent 
in any of our constituencies who would 
oppose these amendments, Yet I do op- 
pose them because I sincerely believe 
that their adoption will make more diffi- 
cult the peace process in the Middle East. 

In this Nation we have committed our- 
selves to a peace process in the Middle 
East. Part of that peace process is that 
we will provide very large sums 0? assist- 
ance to Egypt, to Israel, and to Jordan, 
and also to Syria. And we must recognize 
the fact that there are going to be some 
things happen and some steps taken by 
these countries which we do not approve 
of—and that has certainly been the case 
with Syria. 
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But we have to put into perspective the 
Syrian-American relationship. We have 
to understand that progress has been 
made in that relationship. We have to 
understand that we are not going to have 
peace in the Middle East without the 
cooperation of Syria and that this bilat- 
eral relationship between the United 
States and Syria is terribly important. 

Syria has taken some positive steps 
and we can be encouraged by those 
steps. They are turning more to the 
West. Their ties with the eastern bloc 
have been loosened. They have let out 
some Syrian Jews for immigation, and 
there are about 500 more that we would 
like to see come out. 

They are prepared to discuss foreign 
policy matters with the United States. 

We have good access to officials in 
Syria. 

Syrians continue to want a peaceful 
settlement. They have rejected the rejec- 
tionists. The rejectionists are those who 
say that they do not want to have any 
negotiations of any kind with Israel. 

Syria has said that they would go to 
the Geneva Conference. 

They have calmed down their rhetoric 
against Sadat in recent months. My 
judgment is if Syria is forced to with- 
draw from Lebanon, then you are going 
to have a situation there that will prob- 
ably mean the resumption of the con- 
flict on a much larger scale to what they 
had in 1975 and 1976. 

If you cut aid to Syria now you are 
going to push Syria toward the Soviet 
Union even more. The Syrians have in- 
dicated they do not want to go in that 
direction. 

The Syrian ties with the radical 
states like Libya and Iraq have not 
been good and Syria has refused to join 
the rejectionists front. 

The time may very well come when 
we want to reassess our relationship with 
Syria. Iam prepared to launch upon that 
reassessment in the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, but I do not think 
we are at that point right now because 
the relationship is too delicate and the 
whole Middle East peace process is too 
delicate to come in with a slash- 
ing amendment which cuts all or half 
of the aid to Syria. There is simply too 
much at stake in the peace process. 

I would urge the House to reject these 
amendments. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have had some sort of a 
commitment to rise around 9 o'clock, but 
I think we would all like to finish the 
amendments if we possibly could. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on the pending amendments and all 
amendments thereto close at 9:20 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to 


Chairman, I 
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strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendments. 

Mr, Chairman, I will not take the full 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, in my 
mind, is very subtle and it is very serious. 
On the surface it is very, very appealing 
but, in my belief, all we are really trying 
to do is drive the Syrians to the Soviet 
Union and complete the ring that is 
forming around the Middle East in terms 
of communistic hands. 

One only needs to ask who is really 
intruding on the sovereignty of Lebanon? 
We have seen invasions and bombings in 
recent months that have left thousands 
homeless and hundreds have been killed. 

I have spoken many times on the floor 
about the lack of aid to Lebanon. I testi- 
fied before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions about the lack of aid to Lebanon. 
Now there is little or no aid in this bill 
or other bills for Lebanon. Where is all 
the sympathy for Lebanon when it comes 
to giving them dollars? None. We have 
not dealt in this fiscal year in terms of 
aiding this country. I hope that all the 
Members are sympathetic to the plight 
of Lebanon. Certainly I am and I share 
common ancestry with my two friends. 

Mr. Chairman, I share a common an- 
cestry with my two friends; but I believe 
that this is a very superficial amendment. 

I think that we are giving the Syrian 
Government a pittance compared to 
other countries in terms of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge not only the de- 
feat of this amendment, but what I really 
want to urge is that the Committee on 
International Relations deal with the 
problems in Lebanon in a comprehen- 
sive manner, not in a superficial manner, 
as this amendment suggests. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on the pend- 
ing amendments and all amendments 
thereto close at 9:15 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the motion to limit debate 
was made will be recognized for 15 sec- 
onds each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Kress). 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
KREBS). 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, in light of 
the time that I have, I would just like 
to leave this thought with the Mem- 
bers: Where do they think the PLO got 
the weapons which they have been using 
over there? 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LEVITAS 
yielded his time to Mr. Kress.) 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
KREBS). 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. LE- 
VITAS), as well as the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). 

The history of the Middle East is re- 
plete with acts of violence on the part of 
Syria. We gave Syria an opportunity to 
try to return to the civilized part of the 
world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. GIL- 
MAN). 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Derwinski amendment 
and urge my colleagues to do the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, for all of 
the reasons cited by the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Hamritron), this issue is 
too delicate and the peace process is too 
complicated for 435 Members of this 
House to play Secretary of State at 9:15 
at night. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
both amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WRIGHT). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DORNAN). 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Derwinski amendment. 
ment. 

I suggest that everyone stay after and 
use a computer to get a small readout 
of this vote and compare it to the im- 
mediately prior vote. It will be a fascinat- 
ing comparison. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
ASHBROOK). 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Derwinski amend- 
ment and yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Marks). 

Mr. MARKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Derwinski amendment. If 
there was ever a time that foreign aid 
ought to be taken away, it should be 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. MARTIN) . 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the Derwinski amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. DER- 
WINSKI) . 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, if 
the Members have been reading the 
news, and if they assume their constit- 
uents will do the same, I do not know 
how in good conscience they could op- 
pose my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Lonc) to close the debate. 
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Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose any cut in the funds for 
Syria, and I urge everyone to vote against 
the Derwinski amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 


The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BincHAM) as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI). 


The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. BINGHAM) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 78. 

So the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI). 


The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, to 
expedite proceedings, I demand a re- 
corded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 280, noes 103, 
not voting 49, as follows: 


[Roll No. 640] 


AYES—280 


Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornwell 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
de la Garza 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early Hyde 
Edwards, Ala, Ichord 
Edwards, Calif. Ireland 
Edwards, Okla, Jeffords 
Ellberg Johnson, Colo. 
Emery Jones, N.C. 
English Jones, Okla. 
Erlenborn Jones, Tenn. 
Ertel Kazen 
Evans, Del. Kelly 

Evans, Ga, Kemp 
Evans, Ind. Kildee 

Fary Krebs 
Fenwick Krueger 
Fish Lagomarsino 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn, 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Beyill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. Frenzel 
Burton, John Frey 
Burton, Phillip Fuqua 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 


Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 


Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn, 
Long, La, 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 


Gudger Marlenee 
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Steed 
Steers 
Stockman 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Tucker 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Wiggins 
Winn 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferetti 


Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 


Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 


Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 

St Germain 
Staggers 


NOES—103 


Harris 
Holland 
Jacobs 
Jenrette 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Long, Md. 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meyner 

. Miller, Calif. 
Mitchell, Md. 


Pease 

Pettis 
Preyer 

Price 
Pritchard 
Reuss 
Roncalio 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Sarasin 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Simon 
Smith, Iowa 


Studds 
Thompson 

. Thornton 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 
Zablocki 

Patterson 

Pattison 


NOT VOTING—49 


Goldwater 

Harrington 

Howard 

Jenkins Stangeland 
Johnson, Calif. Teague 
Kasten Tsongas 
Kindness Whalen 

Le Fante Whitten 
Lundine Wilson, C. H. 
McDade Young, Alaska 
Mathis Young, Tex. 
Evans, Colo. Meeds 

Flowers Moss 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Garcia for, with Mr. Burke of Massa- 
chusetts against. 


Collins, Ml. 
Conyers 
Delaney 
Dent 
Diggs 
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Mr. Tsongas for, with Mr. Conyers against. 

Mr. Chappell for, with Mr. Shipley against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Nix against. 

Messrs. GLICKMAN, BROWN of 
Michigan, and STARK changed their 
vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Messrs. BRADEMAS, WRIGHT, and 
ASPIN changed their vote from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 

as above recorded. 
@® Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
oppose the amendment which will be 
offered to cut appropriations to the 
IFI’s. U.S. participation in international 
development banks is a central element 
of our overall foreign policy. It refiects 
our political, security, economic, and 
humanitarian concerns in less developed 
countries. The administration’s budget 
request for the banks has already been 
cut by $876 million or 24 percent. The 
additional cuts of $584 million proposed 
by the amendment would impair our 
participation in the banks and damage 
our foreign policy interests. 

Excluding past unfunded appropria- 
tions requests, the administration’s fiscal 
year 1979 request for IDA is the same as 
it was in fiscal year 1978. It has already 
been cut in committee by more than 20 
percent. Now there is proposed an addi- 
tional cut of $330 million in the soft loan 
window of the World Bank known as 
IDA and $254 million in the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

The amendment strikes directly at 
IDA’s existence. It could threaten the 
contributions of other countries and the 
ability of IDA to continue its operations. 


Any cut at all for U.S. contributions 
to the fifth replenishment of IDA could 
cause the collapse of that replenishment 
exercise. This is because the other donor 
countries have conditioned the release of 
their contributions on the fulfillment of 
the U.S. pledge. They did so because the 
administration, quite properly and with 
due deference to congressional preroga- 
tives, made its pledge “subject to appro- 
priation” by the Congress. The other 
donors accepted this “conditional” 
pledge only with great reluctance, and on 
the proviso that the U.S. contributions 
woud actually be appropriated. Hence 
our failure to vote the full amount of 
this appropriation would destroy the en- 
tire fifth replenishment of IDA. This in 
turn would have a disastrous effect both 
on North-South relations and on U.S. 
relations with the other donor countries, 
our closest allies, because IDA is the 
largest and most important channel of 
concessional aid in the world. 

Funds for U.S. contributions to the 
fourth replenishment have already been 
cut by $320 million. Additional cuts 
would mean that the United States 
would be deeper in default in meeting 
these pledges, $375 million of which was 
already due last year. All other coun- 
tries had already paid in full to IDA IV 
by 1976. Moreover, any further cuts 
would mean that the United States could 
not even pay its pro rata share of the 
disbursements of IDA IV loans, raising 
major new problems in our relations 
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with donor and recipient countries alike. 
There is nothing left to cut. 

IDA has become the largest single 
channel for economic assistance to the 
poorest and least developed countries of 
the world. Its lending programs have had 
a direct impact on millions of the world’s 
poorest and most deprived people, help- 
ing to meet their basic human needs. In 
the years since IDA lending began, there 
have been marked increases in life ex- 
pectancy, nutrition levels, literacy rates 
and standards of health care. However, 
much more remains to be done. Today, 
1 billion people do not have access to 
potable water; 700 million do not have 
enough to eat; 550 million cannot read 
and write; and 250 million do not have 
adequate shelter. It is essential that 
IDA’s lending programs continue and 
that the conditions and prospects of at 
least some of these people be improved. 

In its most recent fiscal year, IDA 
committed almost $400 million on highly 
concessional terms to benefit the least 
developed countries and the least advan- 
taged elements of the population in 
black Africa. This amount represented 
30 percent of IDA’s commitments of re- 
sources for the year. A substantial pro- 
portion of the funds now being requested 
for IDA for fiscal year 1979 will be spent 
on projects in Africa over the next sev- 
eral years. About one-third of IDA fund- 
ing, amounting to about $600 million an- 
nually, now goes to Africa. 

In the case of U.S. subscriptions for 
capital of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank the full appropriation of the 
$589 million recommended by the com- 
mittee is essential. It seems to me that 
there are two critical points affecting 
this part of the appropriation. First, $562 
million of the amount requested is for 
callable capital to back up the bank’s 
borrowings and does not result in any 
budgetary outlay. In terms of actual 
budgetary costs, we are talking about 
$27.3 million for the U.S. paid-in capital 
contribution. 

Second, in the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, cuts in the U.S. capital 
subscription could cause the backing out 
of subscriptions by other member coun- 
tries. This is because, to keep our veto 
power in the FSO, we must, under the 
charter, contribute just over one-third 
of the bank’s capital. For every dollar 
which we fail to provide, a much greater 
amount from others must be refused by 
the bank. U.S. failure to provide our 
share of the capital will produce major 
pressure on the United States to give up 
our veto in the fund for special opera- 
tions as well as cut back on bank lending 
by much more than the amount of our 
shortfall. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank has been an innovative lender— 
the first of the banks, for example, to 
direct its resources to rural potable water 
programs—and a leader in integrated 
rural development projects. The bank is 
now an important financial institution 
throughout Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. In terms of geography, this region 
is the closest to the United States of all 
the developing areas and the most sig- 
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nificant in terms of economic and finan- 
cial links as well as historical and cul- 
tural ties. It is good business and good 
politics for the United States to help 
promote economic growth and social de- 
velopment in this important region. 

U.S. participation in all of the inter- 
national financial institutions is an ex- 
pression of our leadership in the world. 
It reflects our concern not only for the 
progress of other countries but also for 
the protection of our own interests. A 
lessening of our support or a withdrawal 
from the banks would harm both others 
and ourselves.@ 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. WRIGHT) 
having assumed the chair (Mr. Kazen), 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, report- 
ed that that Committee, having had un- 
der consideration the bill (H.R. 12931) 
making appropriations for foreign assist- 
ance and related programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1979, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
on the bill H.R. 12931, just under con- 
sideration. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 


There was no objection. 


DR. KISSINGER SUPPORTS MAJOR 
AIRCRAFT CARRIER POWER 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 
@ Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, last March 
the distinguished former Secretary of 
State, Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, was in- 
vited to give the Adm. Raymond A. 
Spruance lecture at the Naval War Col- 
lege. In attendance were Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy Jim Woolsey, Vice Adm. 
James B. Stockdale, and many other in- 
terested guests of the War College. As 
one might expect, Dr. Kissinger pro- 
vided a lucid and thoughtful analysis of 
recent history and of current events. 

Dr. Kissinger’s learned discussion is 
one which should have the attention 
of the entire membership of this body. 
However, at the moment, I would like to 
call attention to his comments on the 
importance of aircraft carrier power to 
our country’s security. I think it very 
important that we fully comprehend the 
views of the former Secretary of State 
and National Security Adviser to the 
President on this important subject. His 
comments on the carrier are of special 
significance at this time. 

I include excerpts of Dr. Kissinger’s 
lecture at the Naval War College on 
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this subject to be reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and I would urge my 
colleagues to closely review Dr. Kissin- 
ger’s position on the importance of 
naval power, particularly the aircraft 
carrier, prior to making a decision on 
this crucial weapons platform: 

Excerpts from The Admiral Raymond A. 
Spruance Lecture, given by The Honorable 
Henry A. Kissinger, University Professor of 
Diplomacy, Georgetown University, at the 
Naval War College on 8 March 1978: 

If I have learned any lesson in my 8 years 
of government service, it is that the United 
States, when it applies its power, has only two 
choices. It can apply it, or not apply it! If 
it applies it, it will get no rewards for losing 
with moderation! If power is used, then we 
have to win. And if we are not prepared to 
win, then we should not ask people to sac- 
rifice themselves. I think that is the funda- 
mental lesson from which everything else 
must flow! 

The second is that, in the crises in which 
I was involved, the use of naval power—par- 
ticularly of carrier power—turned out to be 
almost invariably the crucial element. As the 
number of our bases around the world is 
diminishing, the capacity to move our power 
quickly and without political inhibitions, to 
signal our determination, is most frequently 
represented by the deployment of naval 
ships. Whether this was in the Jordan Crisis 
of 1970, in Cienfuegos in 1970, in October 
1973 during the Middle East War, or in sey- 
eral situations in the Indian Ocean, I found 
that a crucial element. 

I feel very strongly and I will have oc- 
casion to say so publicly, that I cannot 
imagine reducing the number of our car- 
riers, If anything, I think we should increase 
it. Whether they should all be of the super- 
carrier size is a technical question into which 
I do not want to delve. 

The third point that I would like to make, 
of a more general nature, is that the most 
difficult lesson for the United States to learn 
is the continuing relationship between power 
and foreign policy. Our founding fathers 
were sophisticated men, who used the 
European balance of power with extraor- 
dinary skill to establish the independence 
of this country, and then to maintain it for 
the delicate first generation of our national 
independence. After that period we were pro- 
tected by two great oceans and the existence 
of the British Navy, and for over a century 
we came to believe that we were immune 
from the experiences of other nations. The 
balance of power is an invidious term still 
in many universities. We like to believe that 
we can prevail through the superiority of our 
maxims and, of course, our moral convictions 
are of great importance. But there can be no 
security without equilibrium. There can be 
no foreign policy without the ability to pose 
risks and to provide incentives for other na- 
tions to conduct themselves with restraint. 

Among the free countries today only the 
United States possesses the military capabili- 
ties and the domestic cohesion to maintain 
the world balance of power. Without our 
commitment there can be no security. With- 
out our dedication there can be no progress. 


“THE ROLE OF CONGRESS IN AMER- 
ICAN FOREIGN POLICY,” AN AD- 
DRESS BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
BRADEMAS, AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 
@ Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege last month of delivering an 
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address at the American Embassy in 
London, England, on the subject of “The 
Role of Congress in American Foreign 
Policy.” 

I insert at this point in the RECORD 
the text of my address, which was de- 
livered on July 6, 1978: 

“THE ROLE OF CONGRESS IN AMERICAN PoLICY" 


The longer I serve in Congress the more 
I am persuaded of how immensely compli- 
cated the American political system is. 

I shall speak to you tonight about just 
one dimension of that system, the role of 
Congress in foreign policy. I do so first be- 
cause the subject is important, and second, 
because so powerful in Western Europe is the 
visceral hold of the parliamentary model of 
government that the American one is not, 
even in this country, sufficiently understood. 

Moreover, there have been significant 
changes in the place of Congress in foreign 
affairs in recent years. 

Basic to an understanding of my subject 
is a recognition of two factors that, together 
with Federalism, distinguish the American 
system from the British. 

First, we have separation of powers. 

Second, we have decentralized political 
parties. 

To these two ingredients must be added a 
third—a change in the nature of Congress 
itself, especially in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I should like to discuss with you how these 
three factors have shaped the role of Con- 
gress in formulating and implementing 
American foreign policy. 


SZPARATION OF POWERS 


We have seen in recent years the reaffirma- 
tion of a traditional principle of our system, 
the separation of powers, through the reas- 
sertion by Congress of its rightful place as a 
co-equal branch in that system. 

Now many newcomers to Washington do 
not really understand our constitutional 
processes, and I include visitors from our 
Own country as well as from other nations. 
I also include some Presidents. 

People know the phrase, “separation of 
powers", but the words lack meaning for 
them. Many persons who ought to know 
better seem to think that Congress exists to 
do whatever a President wants it to do. Ac- 
cording to this view, a President asks and 
Congress gives. 

But this is not the way the Founding 
Fathers intended the government of the 
United States to work. 


Certainly, one need not look far to see 
that this President and this Congress do not 
always see eye to eye on matters of foreign 
and defense policy. For example, the House 
of Representatives is scheduled to vote later 
this month on two bills on which there will 
be very sharp differences, running across 
party lines, between the White House and the 
other House. 

President Carter's foreign aid bill is in 
deep trouble on Capitol Hill, where some 
members of his own party are lying in wait 
with long knives not only to slash his budget 
but also to impose a variety of restrictions 
such as banning aid to specified countries 
or aid for producing specific commodities. 

The President, quite rightly in my view, 
strongly opposes such strings. 

To cite another example, the Appropria- 
tions Committee has asked the full House of 
Representatives to approve over $2 billion 
for a nuclear aircraft carrier which Mr. Car- 
ter says we do not need and which he does 
not want, and there will be a spirited fight 
on this issue as well, another on which I sup- 
port the President’s position. 

Within recent weeks, as you are all aware, 
there have been heated battles in the Sen- 
ate both on the Panama treaties and arms 
for the Middle East. 
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These several instances are not atypical. 
For the Constitution of the United States, as 
Edwin S. Corwin said nearly forty years ago, 
is “an invitation to struggle for the privilege 
of directing American foreign policy.” 


DIVISION OF POWERS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Four major considerations—desire for 
strong leadership, fear of unchecked ambi- 
tion, concern for checks and balances, and 
the need for flexibility—were the bases on 
which the constitutional structure was 
erected and these considerations have con- 
tinued to influence the division of powers 
and responsibilities in foreign affairs. 

How is the division made? 

The Constitution designates the President 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
specifies that he shall receive ambassadors 
and empowers him, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties and to 
appoint ambassadors. These are the only 
powers assigned to the President that relate 
specifically to the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Congress, for its part, is empowered by the 
Constitution to provide for the common de- 
fense, raise and support armies, provide and 
maintain a navy, declare war, define and 
punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas and offenses against the laws 
of nations, lay duties and imposts and regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations. To Con- 
gress is also given the power of the purse. 

In short, the Constitution assigns ultimate 
power over foreign commerce, military pre- 
paredness and war to Congress, permits one- 
third plus one Member of the Senate to pre- 
vent treaties from taking effect and requires 
Senate approval of ambassadors before they 
can assume office—all this in addition to the 
Congressional power to vote money. 

The role of Congress in foreign affairs is 
hardly a junior one. 

The division of responsibilities does not 
end with these enumerated powers. The Con- 
stitution provides to each branch a residual 
clause—in the case of the Executive, the ad- 
monition that the President “shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed”; in 
respect of Congress, the power to “make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution its enumerated 
powers and all other powers vested in the 
government of the United States.” 

These residual clauses, and the actions 
taken by both branches pursuant to them, 
have been the basis for additional confusion 
and conflict. 


PRESIDENTS AND CONGRESSES ELECTED 
SEPARATELY 


I must mention as well still another com- 
plicating factor: Presidents and Congresses 
are elected separately. The President, each 
Senator and each Member of the House of 
Representatives has his own mandate and 
his own responsibility to the people. 

There is a famous story about Speaker 
Rayburn, Speaker of the House for more 
years than any other in history—and, as you 
know, our Speaker is not only the presiding 
officer of the House but the partisan leader 
of its majority as well. With the right com- 
bination of qualities, a Speaker can be—as I 
believe the present one, Thomas P. O'Neill, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, to be—the second most 
powerful person in the American govern- 
ment. 

In any event, Mr. Rayburn was once asked 
how many Presidents he had served under. 
Rayburn responded, “None. But I have had 
the privilege of serving with eight Presi- 
dents.” 

You will recall that the President is not 
chosen from among the legislative majority 
and, indeed, need not even belong to the 
same party. 

This was, of course, precisely the situation 
in the United States during the Nixon and 
Ford Administrations, with a Republican in 
the White House and Democrats in control 
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of both Houses of Congress. I was myself re- 
elected to Congress in 1972 as an anti-Nixon 
Democrat at the same time that the citizens 
of my northern Indiana district voted over- 
whelmingly to return Mr. Nixon to the White 
House. In this country, an approximate 
translation would have been for the same 
constituency to have voted for Margaret 
Thatcher as PM and David Owen as MP! 

So the White House and Congress are 
occupied by people often elected for quite 
different reasons and subject to constitu- 
encies of quite varying demands and ex- 
pectations. 

Clearly, the American system was not de- 
signed for peaceful co-existence between the 
executive and legislative branches nor have 
political realities done much to eliminate 
the potential for tension between them. 

The result of this constitutional arrange- 
ment has been a process, nearly two cen- 
turies long, of conflict and accommodation. 
In fact, so much does one branch of the 
government invade the sphere of the other 
that we do not have a complete separation 
of powers at all but rather, as Richard Neu- 
stadt put it, “separated institutions sharing 
powers.” 

Certainly it should be evident, in respect 
of my subject tonight, that the Founding 
Fathers did not frame the Constitution in 
order to assure a smoothly functioning 
process for making foreign policy decisions 
but for a number of other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE DOMINANCE IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


One or another branch has at various 
points in our history held the upper hand 
and, before certain developments of recent 
years, more and more voices were heard 
urging that Congress might be well advised 
simply to stand aside to let the President 
handle foreign affairs. 

There were several reasons for this atti- 
tude. First, for nearly fifty years, the United 
States had faced crisis after crisis: depres- 
sion, war, Cold War. In this atmosphere, in 
our country as in other Western democracies, 
the need for decisive action was clear and 
the tendency to look toward a single leader 
and therefore a strong Executive under- 
standable. 

Developing in conjunction with this cli- 
mate of crisis, especially after World War II, 
was an ever more restrictive intelligence clas- 
sification system, which effectively concen- 
trated foreign policy information in the 
hands of the President and his advisers. 

Moreover, technological advances—radio 
and television, particularly—gave the Presi- 
dent easy access to the American people to 
make whatever use he wished of the facts 
he had or claimed to have. 

In addition, the rising acceptance of the 
welfare state led Americans to look increas- 
ingly to the executive branch, to the Presi- 
dent and the departments and agencies 
responsible for administering government 
programs, for solutions to problems. 

Just as important, the legislative branch 
acquiesced in this growing presidential 
power. Not without justification could 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. describe Congress 
as “the enthusiastic creator of its own im- 
potence". Beyond the lack of time needed 
to study foreign affairs in deoth, many Mem- 
bers of Congress lacked interest while abdi- 
cation of responsibility enabled them to 
escape accountability; it was less a risk sim- 
ply to vote as the President asked. 

Over the last generation, then, Congress 
was largely excluded from a significant role 
in foreign policy and until a short time ago, 
was relegated to the posture of rubber stamp 
or cheerleader for the Executive. 

This Congressional attitude was in sub- 
stantial degree bolstered by acceptance of 
the Founding Fathers’ view that the struct- 
ural characteristics of the presidency— 
“unity, secrecy of decision, dispatch, superior 
sources of information’’'—were “especially 
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advantageous,” as they put, “to the conduct 
of diplomacy.” 


A NEW CONFIGURATION OF FORCES 


But things have changed in Washington, 
D.C. There is a new configuration of forces 
in our national government, and two of the 
reasons are not difficult to find: Vietnam 
and Watergate. 

The people of the United States, and their 
elected representatives in Congress, came to 
realize that the supposed advantages in- 
herent in the presidential “conduct of dip- 
lomacy” had not prevented, had in fact con- 
tributed to, a long and tragic involvement 
in Vietnam. 

The “secrecy” of executive branch 
decision-making, so highly prized in the 
past, enabled the war to be entered by stealth 
and carried on by repeated deception of both 
Congress and the American people. 

The “unity” of executive branch action 
was purchased only at the cost of shutting 
out those who held divergent views. 

The “superior sources of information” 
uniquely available to the Executive proved 
time and again during the course of the 
war to be incorrect, self-deluding or de- 
liberately misleading. 

And the “dispatch” with which the Execu- 
tive sought to operate meant, in its most 
dangerous days, under President Nixon, an 
effective claim of unlimited authority to em- 
ploy the armed forces, without Congressional 
approval or even consultation. 

Had the lessons of Vietnam not been 
enough to stimulate a resurgent Congress, 
the retreat of the Nixon White House be- 
hind an everwidening cloak of secrecy and 
pretensions of “national security” permitted 
a Watergate. This wide spectrum of abuses 
in which the legitimate organs of govern- 
ment were subverted to personal, partisan 
and criminal ends spurred Congress to still 
more vigorous scrutiny of Presidential de- 
cision-making. 


THE TUG OF WAR 


Indeed, perhaps here is an appropriate 
point at which to take note of at least 
three major episodes of the last forty-five 
years that illustrate the continuing tug of 
war between the President and Congress 
over control of foreign policy. 

The neutrality legislation of the 1930's 
shows Congress playing a dominating part, 
with its initiation of bills aimed at restrict- 
ing the Executive in a variety of ways. Al- 
though some scholars have questioned the 
traditional conclusion that the neutrality 
measures prove the pitfalls of Congressional 
interference with foreign policy, most ob- 
servers agree that these bills represented 
too great an incursion into Presidential 
discretion. 

World War II and the subsequent Cold War 
era marked the most significant example of 
bipartisanship in foreign policy. Most of us, 
I feel sure, have great admiration for such 
achievements of this time as the Truman 
Doctrine, Marshall Plan, and NATO, but few 
would claim that these momentous decisions 
were taken after full, free, and vigorous de- 
bate on the part of the American people. In 
the name of bipartisanship, Acheson, Dulles, 
and Vandenberg in effect short-circuited 
major foreign policy discussion in Congress 
and the country. 

A similar insistence on the self-evident 
virtues of bipartisanship produced a general 
consensus for nearly two decades on the 
proper way to fight the Cold War. 

This bipartisanship was certainly not very 
productive at the polls for the Republicans, 
and observers continue to quarrel about 
whether Republican failure to voice sharp 
criticism of foreign policy was good for the 
country. 

The 1960's present yet a third kind of pres- 
idential-congressional relationship in foreign 
policy—executive domination. 
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These were the years of Kennedy and John- 
son, and one need only recall such crucial 
foreign policy decisions as the invasion of 
Cuba, the Dominican intervention and the 
escalation of the war in Viet Nam to realize 
that in all these cases, the White House, in 
deciding what to do, systematically ignored 
Congress. 

I hazard the proposition that there are few 
among us who would today trumpet the wis- 
dom of all these decisions which were, to 
repeat, taken by the Executive to the near 
total exclusion of Congress. 

It is, indeed, such instances as these all too 
recent ones that cause many in Congress no 
longer to accept the shibboleth that some 
higher degree of rationality characterizes 
those who serve in the executive branch and 
that they alone can prudently judge the na- 
tional interest. 

What, then, you may ask, in the post- 
Vietnam, post-Watergate world, ought to be 
the role of Congress in American foreign 
policy? 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF CONGRESS IN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In my view the responsibilities of Congress 
in foreign affairs are fundamentally three. 

First, Congress can establish, through law 
or in other ways, or give sanction to, certain 
principles that govern the nation’s foreign 
affairs. I here cite military alliances, trade 
agreements, arms control treaties and devel- 
opment assistance policy as but four 
examples. 

Second, Congress can oversee the imple- 
mentation of these principles by the execu- 
tive branch. Obviously, Congress cannot— 
nor should it—run foreign policy on a day-to- 
day basis. This is a truism. But, equally 
clearly, Congress has the right, indeed, the 
obligation, to monitor the executive branch 
in its direction of foreign affairs. 

Third, under the Constitution, it is Con- 
gress that has power to appropriate money, 
essential to the carrying out of policy abroad 
as well as at home. 

In recent years Congress has again begun 
to play these roles in foreign affairs and to 
assert itself vis-a-vis the executive branch. 

I list here only four bits of evidence for 
the validity of this contention: the 1973 
vote in Congress to end money for American 
military involvement in Vietnam; passage 
that same year of the War Powers Act, 
which imposed restrictions on the power 
of a President unilaterally to plunge the 
nation into war; rejection by Congress in 
1974 of President Ford’s request for still 
more military aid for Southeast Asia; and 
the refusal by Congress in 1976 of Ameri- 
can aid to factions taking part in the An- 
golan civil war. 

I could, of course, cite the Congression- 
ally-imposed ban on American military 
assistance to Chile and Uruguay because 
of alleged human rights violations in those 
nations; or the Jackson amendment to the 
Trade Act of 1974 which barred, subject to 
Presidential waiver under certain circum- 
stances, the granting of most-favored na- 
tion status and trade credits to commu- 
nist countries which prevented free emi- 
gration of their citizens; or the Foreign 
Assistance Acts of 1973 and 1974, both of 
which included sections linking *the 
receipt of foreign assistance to the protec- 
tion of human rights. 

Subsequent legislation provided that 
economic aid could not be given any 
country which consistently violated inter- 
nationally-recognized human rights unless 
the President submitted to Congress a 
written report explaining how assistance 
would directly benefit the people in that 
country. 

I could also mention, on an issue with 
which I have been intimately involved, the 
series of votes cutting off arms sales to 
Turkey following the utilization by Turkey 
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of American weapons in August of 1974 for 
the invasion and occupation of Cyprus, in 
clear violation both of American law and 
of bilateral agreements between Turkey 
and the United States. A Democratic Con- 
gress and a Democratic President are, even 
as I speak, at loggerheads on Mr. Carter’s 
proposed repeal of the Turkish arms 
embargo. 

To cite another instance of the more 
vigorous Congressional foreign policy role, 
in recent years, Congress has reserved the 
right to disapprove, and thereby block, 
major arms sales to other nations, and has 
also reshaped our foreign aid program to 
lay greater stress on social and economic, 
not solely military, development in poorer 
countries. 

In 1976 Congress initiated legislation 
designed to increase the food available for 
the hungry and malnourished people of 
the world. That legislation included aid 
to Third World countries to enhance their 
Capability for agricultural production as 
well as targeting more U.S. food aid on 
individual human needs. 

I have already mentioned the extensive 
Senate debate and the votes on the Panama 
Canal treaties as well as on President Car- 
ter’s Middle East arms package. 

But Congress has done more 
simply write laws or vote on them. 


OTHER WAYS CONGRESS AFFECTS FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

There are other ways in which Congress 
can exercise its responsibility in foreign af- 
fairs. For example, by holding hearings, Con- 
gress has helped bring to public attention 
the extent of human rights violations in spe- 
cific countries and has thereby affected ex- 
ecutive branch policy. The Subcommittee on 
International Organizations of the House 
Committee on International Relations began 
its hearings in 1973, long before there was a 
Presidential gleam in Jimmy Carter's eye, at 
least a noticeable one. During the last Con- 
gress alone, this subcommittee conducted 40 
hearings on human rights problems in 18 
different countries. 

It was Congress then, not the Executive, 
that first brought the matter of human 
rights into the public consciousness. 

Members of the House and Senate are con- 
stantly meeting with foreign heads of state 
and other foreign officials both in Washing- 
ton and in their own countries. In 1975, for 
example, I was part of a Congressional dele- 
gation to the Soviet Union, which met with 
Mr. Brezhnev and members of the Politburo 
to discuss trade, arms control, detente and 
emigration policy. On the same trip, we 
talked with Ceausescu in Romania and Tito 
in Yugoslavia. 

More and more Members of Congress these 
days are visiting the People’s Republic of 
China, an activity of considerable impor- 
tance in changing Congressional and public 
perceptions of U.S. policy toward the PRC. 

In Washington in recent months Members 
of the House and Senate have met Sadat, 
Begin, Ecevit, Karamanlis, Kyprianou, Desai 
and Kaunda, to cite only some of the world 
leaders with whom we have talked. 

Such visits to Capitol Hill are clear indi- 
cations of the growing recognition on the 
part of other nations of the increasingly sig- 
nificant and independent role of Congress in 
the formulation and execution of United 
States foreign policy. 

In light of the tension inherent in a sepa- 
ration of powers system, it will come as no 
surprise to you that the resurgent role of 
Congress in foreign affairs has not gone un- 
criticized. 

Some of the criticism has focused on the 
substance of actions taken by Congress on 8 
particular issue—and I think such criticism 
perfectly proper. 

On the other hand, critics of a specific 
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congressional action in foreign affairs often 
translate their complaint into an attack on 
the right of Congress to be involved in for- 
eign policy. This was fundamentally Henry 
Kissinger’s view. He felt—quite mistakenly 
in my judgment—that it was not really ap- 
propriate for Congress to have any say in 
foreign affairs, thereby betraying, I believe, 
his basic lack of understanding of the 
uniquely American constitutional system. 

Mr. Kissinger would obviously have been 
far more at home in a parliamentary ar- 
rangement, in which the legislative by defi- 
nition supports the executive branch. 

I have observed over the years that peo- 
ple’s views on the proper role of the Presi- 
dent and Congress in foreign affairs are 
usually closely linked to whichever of the 
two institutions is advancing or impeding a 
particular policy preference. 

The editorial columns of American news- 
papers which praised Congress for its role in 
halting American military involvement in 
Southeast Asia went on to condemn Congress 
for interfering with the President’s right to 
conduct foreign policy in voting to cut off 
aid to a particular country in response to 
human rights abuses. So critics of Congress 
like to have it both ways. 

I, to reiterate, see nothing at all wrong 
with substantive criticisms of any action 
Congress might take. But I would also insist 
there should be no quarrel with the right of 
Congress to be engaged both in shaping and 
carrying out American foreign policy. 

I have been discussing one of the two 
characteristics that distinguish the Ameri- 
can political system from that of most other 
democratic nations, the separation of powers. 


A DECENTRALIZED PARTY SYSTEM 


The second factor is equally important— 
we do not have highly disciplined political 
parties. 

The fact of a decentralized party system 
affects, to a significant degree. the relation- 
ships generally between Presidents and Con- 


gresses, including, the field of 
foreign policy. 

Our two traditional major political parties 
in the United States have made possible dur- 
able coalitions of diverse but broadly com- 
patible interests. Groups with substantially 
different goals have found enough common 
advantage to be mutually supportive under 
the broad umbrella of party. 

Moreover, historically in the United States, 
parties have served as instruments for de- 
veloping consensus across the spectrum of 
major issues. In a country so large in size 
and with such a variety of differences of re- 
gion, religion, race, ethnic origin and eco- 
nomic interest, this is a crucial role. 

We have, however, been witnessing a sig- 
nificant decline in loyalties to even these 
relatively undisciplined parties. 


DECLINE IN PARTY ALLEGIANCE 


This drop in party allegiance is at work in 
the population as a whole. The Gallup poll 
organization has since 1937 been asking 
Americans the question: ‘In politics, as of 
today, do you consider yourself a Republican, 
Democrat or Independent?” In 1937 only 16 
percent considered themselves to be neither 
a Republican nor a Democrat. In its most re- 
cent survey, taken last December, 31 per- 
cent—almost twice the earlier figure—con- 
sidered themselves to be independents. 

Vietnam and Watergate have contributed 
to a demythification of the Presidency, 
which has weakened the Presidential image 
in its several dimensions, including that of 
party leader. 

Even as the increased availability of tele- 
vision has expanded the impact of the Presi- 
dency, it has also enabled Members of Con- 
gress to bypass the weakened traditional 
local party organizations and go directly to 
the people for support. 

Finally, the sheer complexity of the United 
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States contributes to the difficulty of nold- 
ing Members of Congress of the same party 
together on issues both foreign and domestic. 
The United States is so large, populous and 
diverse that on many issues of foreign af- 
fairs, trade policy, for example, regional or 
economic group rather than partisan con- 
siderations predominate. 

As the party recedes from its primacy in 
our political system, it is more and more 
being supplanted by special interest groups. 
And more and more of these tend to con- 
centrate on a single issue to the exclusion 
of all others, assigning their support to a 
candidate or withholding it solely on the 
basis of his position on that particular issue. 


THE POST-VIETNAM, POST-WATERGATE CONGRESS 


Beyond the reassertion of a Congressional 
role in a separation of powers system and 
beyond the decline of already decentralized 
parties, there is yet a third factor that has 
altered the functioning of contemporary 
American politics. This ingredient also con- 
tributes to the difficulty of foreign policy 
making in the United States. I refer to the 
new composition and new style of the post- 
Vietnam, post-Watergate Congress. This de- 
velopment is, of course, closely linked to 
renewed Congressional assertiveness. 

The Members of today’s House and Senate 
are significantly different from those who 
served there when I first went to Congress 
nearly 20 years ago. 

The newer Members—and I speak more 
knowledgeably of the House—are young, in- 
telligent, well educated, very hard working, 
and they are skeptical. 

In the House of Representatives, some 
156—over a third of its total Members— 
have served but one term or less. And 242 
Members, well over a majority, have been 
elected since 1970. 

These new Members bring both new vigor 
and new difficulties. 

With this House it is not possible for 
either Presidents or Speakers easily to have 
their way. 

Neither the White House nor the House 
leadership can prevail by edict or command. 
To convince Members today, it is necessary 
to rely on reason and persuasion. 

Moreover, there has been a profound 
change in the legendary committee structure 
of the House. The chairmanships of some 
thirty to forty subcommittees, where the bulk 
of the legislative work is done, have been 
offered to junior Members. Committee chair- 
men, once nearly all powerful, must now pay 
heed both to the Members of their commit- 
tees and to their colleagues in the House for 
ascension to committee leadership is no 
longer assured by seniority. 

To be effective today, a committee chair- 
man must operate like a politician, not an 
autocrat. 

These changes in the operation of the 
House—and I have touched on only a few— 
have made the House more open, more demo- 
cratic, more accountable—and I strongly sup- 
port them and, in fact, have been among 
those in Congress who helped make them 
possible. 

The reforms have also, however, extracted 
a price in terms of the time and effort re- 
quired to get things done, no trivial con- 
sideration in a period when the sheer volume 
of problems which must be addressed by gov- 
ernment threatens to grow beyond manage- 
ability. 

The decline of party and the more diffuse 
power structure of the House make all the 
more complicated the task not only of the 
Fresident but of the Leadership of the House 
in putting together majorities for both do- 
mestic and foreign policy legislation. 

As Majority Whip, I speak on this point 
with authority and not as the scribes. If I 
were Government Chief Whip in the House 
of Commons,sI assume that my major re- 
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sponsibility would be to assure that on cru- 
cial votes the bodies were there. One would 
know, save in exceptional cases, how MPs 
would vote. 

Put in the American House, the majority 
party has a fairly elaborate organization of 
thirty-seven whips—all Democratic Mem- 
bers—to find out how our colleagues intend 
to vote and, should they prove indecisive, 
recalcitrant, hostile or, in some cases, nego- 
tiable, seek to persuade them to support the 
Leadership. 

It is a different system from yours. 

The President is not faced with easy sled- 
ding, especially when he and the majority 
of Congress are of different parties. But his 
job is difficult even when he and the Con- 
gressional majorities are of the same political 
stamp. 

Three examples may make my point. One 
year ago the House, in which Democrats have 
a two-thirds majority, approved a foreign 
assistance appropriations bill by a margin of 
208-174. Nearly forty percent of all the Dem- 
ocrats voted “no”. 

Last fall the House agreed by only three 
votes to support President Carter's decision 
to cancel production of the controversial 
B-1 bomber. On that roll call, 96 Democrats 
voted against the position of the President 
and of the Democratic leaders of the House. 

You here are more familiar than I with the 
President’s troubles in winning Senate rati- 
fication several days ago of the tax treaty 
with the United Kingdom. 

It is a different system from yours. 

And, to reiterate, it is different from the 
way ours used to be. In the old days, I once 
heard a high ranking State Department offi- 
cial of the Truman years say, in speaking 
of Administration consultation with Con- 
gress on foreign affairs. “We used to call 
‘Mr. Sam’"—Speaker Rayburn—‘‘and Tom 
Connally”"—the Texas Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee—” and 
that was it.” 

Well, for all the reasons I have assigned, 
that's not “it” anymore! 


HOW THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS CAN 
WORK TOGETHER IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Let me conclude my analysis with some 
brief comments on how the President and 
Congress can, despite or in light of these 
factors, work together in foreign affairs. 

_ There is, in my view, no structural change 
that will resolve the increasingly complex 
problem of the presidential-congressional re- 
lationship in foreign policy. There is no con- 
stellation of mechanisms which, once in 
place, will ensure the smooth functioning of 
the system. 

The key to the effort, it seems to me, must 
be in what Professor Corwin called “‘a decent 
consultation and accommodation of views.” 

For this effort, I must give President Car- 
ter very high marks. Even before he took of- 
fice in January 1977, the President-elect, 
Vice President-elect Mondale, Cyrus Vance, 
Zbigniew Brzezinski and Harold Brown con- 
ducted a seven hour discussion of foreign 
affairs with Members of the House and Sen- 
ate Leadership, both parties, as well as sen- 
ior Members, Democrats and Republicans, 
of the committees with major responsibility 
for foreien and security legislation. 

Mr. Carter took us on a nation-by-nation, 
issue-by-issue tour, and the Senators and 
Congressmen there were not passive partici- 
pants in the seminar. Many were exverts in 
their own riecht on one foreign issue or an- 
other and their contributions, I feel certain, 
were invaluable to the newly elected Presi- 
dent and his counsellors. 

Every two weeks. President Carter also 
hosts breakfasts for the House and Senate 
leadershiv, usually the Democrats only but 
on occasion. particularly when foreign nolicy 
is the mator item on the agenda, with the 
Republican leaders, too. 

I here remind you that without Republi- 
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can support in the Senate, the President 
would have lost the votes on the Panama 
treaties and the Middle East arms sales. 

There are also special briefings. Last 
month the President, Secretaries Vance and 
Brown and Dr. Brzezinski met for three 
hours with seventy-five Members of the 
House and Senate on foreign policy. The Ad- 
ministration leaders set forth the broad out- 
lines of U.S. foreign policy and then heard 
comments, criticisms and questions from the 
legislators. 

I can, from personal experience, testify 
that the President, Vice President, Secretary 
Vance and other foreign affairs officials meet 
on an even less formal basis to discuss par- 
ticular issues of concern either to them or to 
the legislators. 

You are, of course, aware of the many ap- 
pearances that Administration officials make 
on Capital Hill to testify at committee hear- 
ings on legislation affecting foreign policy. 

And it is, in my view, vital that these 
meetings, formal and especially informal, 
continue if we are to have in the United 
States a foreign policy that is intelligent 
and effective and that is accepted by the 
American people, in whose interest, presum- 
ably, that policy is carried out. 


NECESSARY THAT CONGRESS PLAY MAJOR ROLE 
IN FOREIGN POLICY 


For beyond the unique requirements of the 
American constitution, it is imperative that 
Congress have a major role in shaping and 
implementing foreign policy. 

Obviously I must reject the model of con- 
gressional dominance in foreign affairs. Con- 
stitutionally and politically, the key figure 
in formulating and carrying out foreign pol- 
icy must be the President. 

Yet, to repeat, I must also reject the argu- 
ment of those who would exclude Congress 
from a significant foreign policy role. 

What we require for several reasons, is 
collaboration between the two branches. 

An American of much wisdom in these 
matters, Averill Harriman, once put it this 
way: 

“No foreign policy will stick unless the 
American people are behind it, and unless 
Congress understands it, the American people 
aren't going to understand it.” 

Members of Congress, once brought into 
the process of foreign policy formulation, 
can help educate their constituencies on an 
issue. This is what happened, for example, 
on the Panama Treaties. 

I have earlier pressed another proposition, 
namely, that members of the executive 
branch, elected and non-elected, are not al- 
ways, to be as gentle about it as possible, cor- 
rect in their assessments of the national in- 
terest. A vigorous and, at times, feisty Con- 
gress can check and curb the missteps of the 
Executive in the life-or-death area of foreign 
policy. 

It is important to remember in this con- 
nection that the President is not the only 
representative of all the American people. 
Our Senate and House of Representatives 
collectively speak for the American people 
in a way that may be different from the 
President's but is no less legitimate. 

Congress should be regarded as a resource 
in foreign policy, one from which the Presi- 
dent can seek not merely consent but counsel. 
Beyond providing him judgment on condi- 
tions they observe abroad—our distinguished 
Senate Matority Leader, Senator Robert Byrd 
of West Virginia, is here on such a mission 
for the President even now—Senators and 
Congressmen can let the President know 
how our foreign policy is perceived by their— 
and his—constituents. 

Presidential consultation with Capitol 
Hill pays yet another dividend: it helps en- 
list sunport for his program. Members whose 
advise has been asked. whose suggestion may 
even have been partly adopted. will be that 
much more inclined to support the finished 
product. 
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Morever, the executive branch must deal 
with Congress on a wide range of issues. 
Failure to pay any heed to Congress in foreign 
policy can only hinder the President’s ability 
to win Congressional support he needs on 
Some important domestic issue. There is a 
seamless web here. Bargaining, not unknown 
in the British parliamentary system, is in- 
dispensable to governing effectively in the 
American system. 

SUMMARY 

Let me summarize. 

I have tried to analyze for you some of the 
major factors that explain the role of Con- 
gress in the process of making foreign policy. 

I have reviewed the separation of powers, 
the nature of our party arrangements, the 
changing configuration of forces in our na- 
tional government—and how these considera- 
tions shape what Congress does in foreign 
policy. I have not attempted to make con- 
verts of you to the American political system. 
Rather I have sought to broaden your under- 
standing of it. For because we need each 
other, we need to know each other. 

And as I conclude, let me say that I for 
one do not despair, as some do, of the Ameri- 
can system of government or of the role of 
Congress in it. 

Given our large, restless, complex society 
and our deliberately fragmented Constitu- 
tional structure, the American democracy will 
continue to flourish and the American Con- 
gress will continue to nourish it.e 


A CALL FOR JAPAN TO CON- 
TRIBUTE TO FREE WORLD DE- 
FENSES 


(Mr. REGULA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, this week 
as we debate the defense appropriation, 


with its huge slice of the GNP, and as 
the dollar stands at a new low in relation- 
ship to the yen it is appropriate to dis- 
cuss our relationship with our free world 
allies and their efforts in terms of the 
free world defenses. Today will be the 
first of two discussions on this issue. 

I would like to discuss a matter which 
demands our attention. It is the insuf- 
ficient defense contributions on the part 
of Japan as an ally of the United States. 
By the way of background we should ex- 
amine the Constitution imposed on Ja- 
pan which reads as follows: 

Aspiring sincerely to an international peace 
based on justice and order, the Japanese 
people forever renounce war as a sovereign 
right of the nation and the threat or use of 
force as a means of settling disputes. 

In order to accomplish the aim of the 
preceding paragraph, land, sea, and air forces 
will never be maintained. The right of bel- 
ligerence of the state will not be recognized. 


The language clearly does not prohibit 
defense forces—only forces that would be 
designed to wage aggressive war, or the 
use of force as a means of settling in- 
ternational disputes. 

Japan spends less than 1 percent of 
its GNP or $7.9 billion on defense, and 
the Government allocates no funding for 
military research and development. In 
comparison, the U.S. defense burden re- 
quires 6 percent of our GNP or an esti- 
mated $116 billion. Of this, 9 percent or 
$13.3 billion is spent on research and de- 
velopment. 

When compared with the expenditures 
of our other allies, it is clear that Japan’s 
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contributions are grossly inadequate. In 
1977 the United States spent $523 per 
citizen, France spent $256 per citizen, 
Britain spent $201 per citizen, and Ger- 
many’s expenditures totaled $263 per cit- 
izen. It is unbelievable that Japan’s ex- 
penditure per citizen for 1977 was a mere 
$49. 

In other words Americans are spend- 
ing 10 plus times as much on free world 
defense as Japan. 

Some increase in Japan’s defense 
spending has resulted from advancing 
military development of potential ene- 
mies and its fear that U.S. policy is shift- 
ing emphasis to Europe instead of Asia, 
but not in proportion to its world respon- 


sibility. We have not encouraged Japan ` 


to significantly augment its defense ob- 
ligations. Without the application of 
some type of pressure it appears highly 
unlikely that this change will be made 
on Japan’s own initiative. 

The Japanese have arbitrarily imposed 
on themselves an understood defense 
spending limit of 1 percent of their GNP. 
The limit is buoyed by article 9 of Ja- 
pan’s Constitution. Its prohibition 
against war potential provides a good 
alibi for Japan’s noncommittal defense 
attitude. Obviously, it is to Japan’s ad- 
vantage to support and finance nothing 
more than a beefed-up police force when 
the United States will provide its major 
defensive umbrella. 

This minimal defense expenditure has 
allowed a larger share of Japan's GNP to 
be used for research and development, 
along with technological improvements 
and heavy capital investments in the 
tools of productivity. A Washington 
Post editorial on July 31 entitled “Ameri- 
can Productivity” illustrates graphically 
the impact of this advantage. It points 
out that from 1967 to 1971 U.S. pro- 
ductivity grew 27 percent while Japan’s 
was growing 107 percent. The signifi- 
cance of this disparity in growth cannot 
be underestimated. For example, Japan 
now maintains the world’s third largest 
economy. In 1977 alone its total trade 
surplus with the rest of the world was 
$9.7 billion. Let us look at what has hap- 
pened to the United States while under- 
writing Japan’s defense costs. Before 
1966 the United States maintained a 
favorable balance of trade. From 1970 to 
1977 the accumulated U.S. trade deficit 
with Japan exceeded a total of $25.7 bil- 
lion, an average of $3.7 billion per year. In 
1977 the United States had a record $8.1 
billion trade deficit with Japan, and in 
the first 6 months of 1978 alone the fig- 
ure stands at $6.3 billion. I am convinced 
that the disparity in defense costs con- 
tributes substantially to this problem. 

The impact of the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit is well illustrated by the 
headline and opening paragraph of a 
front page story from Monday’s Wash- 
ington Post. It reads as follows: 

Japan Is Building Economic Empire In 
American West—San Francisco—From the 
highrise office towers of this western finan- 
cial capital to the rich wilderness lands of 
Alaska, Japan is building a new economic 
empire in the American West. 

Japanese interests, enriched by a huge 
trading surplus with the United States and 
the skyrocketing value of their yen currency, 
are quietly buying billions of dollars’ worth 
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of western land, timber, fish, agricultural 
products and industrial facilities. 


The time has come for the Japanese 
people to take a greater responsibility 
for their own defense as a contribution 
to world peace. The nation of Japan 
knows something must be done but still 
hesitates. A recent illustration of Japan's 
indecision on defense occurred last week 
when the highest ranking uniformed of- 
ficer was dismissed for his controversial 
remarks challenging Japan’s weak de- 
fense stature. 

We continue to substantially provide 
for Japan’s national security as well as 
our own, and are paying in another 
subtle yet devastating way as well. The 
money not spent on national security is 
invested by the Japanese in producing 
competitive goods that sock us in the 
marketplace of world trade. 

It is up to us to move toward solving 
this serious problem. We must persuade 
the Japanese Government to expand the 
interpretation of the Constitution and to 
accept a greater responsibility in the in- 
ternational free world security arena. If 
not, the political, military, and economic 
interests of the United States will con- 
tinue to suffer. 


PROPOSAL TO ALLOW TEACHERS 
AND OTHER EMPLOYEES COVERED 
BY SECTION 403(B) ANNUITIES TO 
MAKE TAX FREE “ROLLOVERS” TO 
OTHER RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 


(Mr. SCHULZE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day, introducing a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to allow teachers 
and employees of tax-exempt organiza- 
tions to make nontaxable transfers of 
retirement benefits accumulated under 
their section 403(b) annuities to an- 
other section 403(b) program when they 
change jobs, or to an individual retire- 
ment account (IRA) if their new em- 
ployer does not have a section 403(b) 
program. Current law allows such tax- 
free “rollovers” for private industry em- 
ployees covered by tax-qualified (section 
401) plans and persons covered by in- 
dividual retirement accounts. Employees 
covered by section 403(b) annuities 
should have the same investment flexi- 
bility and portability of retirement ben- 
efits allowed employees of these other 
tax-favored retirement plans. 


A substantial portion of the retirement 
benefits of teachers and employees of 
charitable, et cetera, organizations are 
provided under section 403(b) annuity 
programs. Under these programs employ- 
ees may defer tax on contributions made 
from their earnings subject to limits 
similar to those applicable to tax-quali- 
fied plans. Because public schools and 
tax-exempt organizations have no need 
for tax deductions for contributions made 
to tax-qualified plans, section 403(b) an- 
nuities have been utilized by teachers and 
others to provide or supplement their re- 
tirement income. 

Under present law, when employees 
with section 403(b) annuities change 
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jobs, they frequently must leave their 
retirement benefits under the program 
maintained by their former employer 
unless they are willing to pay substantial 
taxes on a distribution of their benefits. 
Allowing tax-free “rollovers” of section 
403(b) benefits would help employees by 
allowing them to take their retirement 
benefits with them to their new jobs. This 
would eliminate the confusion and ad- 
ministrative cost of having retirement 
funds in several employer plans. 

The opportunity to have the portability 
of pension benefits made possible by 
“rollovers” will be particularly helpful 
to teachers who—faced with the prospect 
of changing school populations—find it 
very important to be mobile. 

My bill would involve little, if any, 
revenue loss. Eventually, the benefits 
“rolled over” would be taxed when re- 
ceived. 

Employees covered by section 403(b) 
annuities should have the same pension 
portability and investment flexibility 
available to employees in private indus- 
try plans and employees who have in- 
dividual retirement accounts. “Rollover” 
of section 403(b) benefits to other sec- 
tion 403(b) programs or to individual re- 
tirement accounts is equitable and should 
be adopted. For these reasons, I urge my 
colleagues to join me in this effort to 
bring more equity to our pension tax 
structure. 


DESPITE WAYS AND MEANS BILL, 
AMERICANS WILL FACE INCREASE 
IN 1979 FEDERAL TAXES UNLESS 
KEMP AMENDMENT TO LOWER 
INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RATES 
IS ENACTED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I am sure a 
number of my colleagues think that by 
voting for the tax bill ordered reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
H.R. 13511, and by voting against the 
Kemp amendment to lower individual in- 
come tax rates by about 33 percent over 
the next 3 years, about 11 percent in 
calendar year 1979, they will be both able 
to tell their constituents that they voted 
for tax cuts and that their taxes will, 
therefore, be lower in 1979. 

These Members are going to be in fora 
rude awakening when they confront 
those taxpayers after people get through 
paying their taxes in 1979. 

The fact is that the Ways and Means 
Committee’s tax reductions for individ- 
uals, even including the capital gains 
rate reduction for individuals, does not 
come even close to offsetting the higher 
taxes which our taxpayers will be paying 
in 1979. This is not speculation. It is 
fact. And the facts rest on analyses pre- 
pared by the Joint Committee on Taxa- 
tion, the Congress expert authority on 
taxes and their effects. 

Social security taxes will climb an ad- 
ditional $9.5 billion in fiscal year 1979 
and an additional $12.7 billion in fiscal 
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year 1980. The American people will pay 
$13.4 billion more in Federal individual 
income taxes in fiscal year 1979, as a re- 
sult of inflation pushing them into tax 
brackets where the percentage they pay 
in taxes on additional dollars earned are 
increasing higher, and $22.4 billion more 
in fiscal year 1980 as a result of inflation. 
That is $22.9 billion more in fiscal year 
1979 and $35.1 billion more in fiscal year 
1980. 

But, it does not stop there. If the en- 
ergy bill becomes law this session, and 
there is increasing likelihood that it will, 
then the people will pay $2.9 billion in 
new energy taxes in fiscal year 1979 and 
$12.3 billion more in new energy taxes 
in fiscal year 1980. That, coupled with 
the increased social security taxes and 
inflation-increased taxes, means $25.8 
billion more in taxes in fiscal year 1979 
and $47.4 billion more in taxes in 1980. 

How far does the Committee on Ways 
and Means’ bill go to relieving those ad- 
ditional tax increases? Not very far at 
all, a point convincingly made by Art 
Pine in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing in a page A-1 article, “Despite New 
Tax Cut Measure, Most Will Face In- 
crease in ’79.” I quote from it: 

Almost every American taxpayer faces a 
higher total federal tax bill next year, even if 
the $16 billion tax cut approved by the House 
Ways and Means Committee last week were 
to be enacted, according to new congressional 
figures. 

Tables compiled by the Joint Committee 
on Taxation show that the tax reduction 
provided in the Ways and Means Committee 
would not offset the impact of inflation and 
higher Social Security Taxes for most tax- 
payers. 

After those two factors are taken into ac- 
count, the tax burden for so-called “middle 
income” taxpayers—those in the $20,000 to 
$30,000 a year bracket—would rise by he- 
tween $83 and $261 a year. 

And the total federal tax bite on taxpayers 
in the $10,000-a-year-and-under income 
brackets—just above next year’s expected 
poverty line—would rise by between $29 and 
$40 a year. 

The only group of taxpayers who would 
enjoy overall tax relief as a result of the 
Ways and Means bill would be those in the 
$15,000 bracket. By a fluke, they would pay 
$2 to $3 less in taxes. 

The increases in overall federal tax bur- 
dens stem from two factors: the impact of 
inflation, which pushes taxpayers into higher 
brackets, and the increase Congress voted 
last December in 1979 payroll taxes. 

. » . » . 

The rate of inflation this year is expected 
to be at least 7 percent, with wage increases 
running even higher. The income boost is 
expected to result in some $8 billion in high- 
er taxes. 

The scheduled increases in Social Security 
taxes will raise payroll taxes to 6.13 percent 
of the first $22,900 in earnings, effective Jan. 
1. Without these, the rate would have been 
6.05 percent of $18,900. 


And this, my colleagues, is the case for 
the amendment I will offer when this bill 
is considered on the floor, unless an un- 
democratic leadership clique keeps the 
amendment from being offered. 

Let me say, parenthetically, that in 
light of these statistics, support for such 
a denial to the Members of this House of 
their right as Members duly elected by 
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their constituencies to vote on all tax 
matters relating to those constituents 
will not be easily understood by those 
constituents. As a matter of fact, I can 
foresee quite a negative reaction. I do not 
think constituents feel that only those 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Committee on Rules, and the 
floor and caucus leadership of the ma- 
jority party should determine what the 
options are for this Nation’s tax policy 
and tax laws. 

But let me return to my principal 
point: How far does the Committee on 
Ways and Means’ bill go to offsetting 
these additional tax increases? In fiscal 
year 1979, only $7.25 billion. That means 
the taxpayers will be paying a net $15.65 
billion more, as a result of higher social 
security and inflation-pushed taxes; a 
net $18.55 billion more if you add the 
projected new energy taxes. 

The committee’s figures I have for 
1980 are in calendar year format; I have 
been unable to get them in fiscal year 
1980 format. But, on the basis of what 
we do know about fiscal year 1979, what 
we know about calendar year 1979— 
about $12 billion, and calendar year 
1980—about $14 billion, we can assume 
fiscal year 1980 will be in that $14 bil- 
lion range. That would mean the people 
would be paying about $21 billion more 
in social security and inflation-pushed 
taxes in fiscal year 1980, about $33 bil- 
lion more if new energy taxes are added. 

What, then, is a better answer? The 
answer, if we are to help offset these out- 
rageously higher tax increases upon the 
people? It is the Kemp amendment. 

The Kemp amendment would offset 
more of these higher taxes than any 
other measure which will be offered dur- 
ing floor debate. The Kemp amendment 
would provide about $12 billion in tax 
reduction for the people in fiscal year 
1979, $37 billion in fiscal year 1980, and 
$62 billion in fiscal year 1981. This is 
about $23 to $24 billion in calendar year 
1979, $51 billion in calendar year 1980, 
and $72 billion in calendar year 1981. 
That is a significantly larger tax reduc- 
tion than offered by any other amend- 
ment or substitute. It goes much, much 
further in offsetting the increases in so- 
cial security taxes, inflation-pushed 
taxes and energy taxes than any other 
amendment or substitute. 

Mr. Speaker, these are arguments 
using aggregate tax and revenue figures, 
what is worse marginal tax rates will go 
up even higher with inflation if we do 
not lower the cost of living by reducing 
everyone’s tax rates.@ 


CAMBODIA: WHERE ARE THE 
PROTESTERS? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. GOLDWATER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
®@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring last week’s Time Es- 
say, “Cambodia: An Experiment in Gen- 
ocide,” to my colleagues’ attention and 
urge them to read it and weep. 
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It has been observed that it could well 
take historians a generation to sort out 
the details and make any kind of realistic 
judgment of our involvement in South- 
east Asia, and while this may be true, it 
does not take the perspective of history to 
understand the utter savagery of the 
genocide in Cambodia. I am appalled; 
I am saddened; I am sickened, but I am 
not shocked nor surprised at what has 
happened in the wake of what certain 
groups and individuals have grandly pro- 
claimed as the “liberation” of the Cam- 
bodian people. But like so many other of 
those oh so familiar catch phrases and 
slogans of the left, the so-called libera- 
tion was a sham and an outright lie. 
I knew it at the time it was being pro- 
claimed, as did anyone else who was fa- 
miliar with the other Communist “libera- 
tors” of the 20th century. What does 
shock me, however, is the lack of any 
kind of mass outpouring of protest from 
the rest of the world. 


When the allies entered Germany after 
World War II and discovered Auschwitz, 
and Dachau and Buchenwald, the world 
was stricken with the utter depravity of 
a government which systematically ex- 
terminated 6 million people, and man- 
kind individually and collectively swore 
that this would never happen again. 
There was more than a committee hear- 
ing; there was more than a sense of the 
Congress resolution; there was more than 
a statement from the White House and a 
few articles in newspapers. 


The outcry was sufficient to touch the 
conscience of even the most hardened 
and was part of the force which created 
the United Nations and the independent 
State of Israel. 


Where is that outrage now? There are 
not cardboard images in Cambodia; there 
are people, They walk and talk; they love 
and hate and laugh and cry; and they are 
being exterminated—maybe not with the 
efficiency of a gas chamber, but they are 
just as dead. Where are the sloganeers of 
the peace movement now? Where are the 
denouncements of corrupt regimes and 
immoral wars? Where are the marches 
and the protests? Where is the world’s 
conscience? 


The article follows: 
CAMBODIA: AN EXPERIMENT IN GENOCIDE 


The enormity of the tragedy has been care- 
fully reconstructed from the reports of many 
eyewitnesses. Some political theorists have 
defended it, as George Bernard Shaw and 
other Western intellectuals defended the 
brutal social engineering in the Soviet Union 
during the 1930s. Yet it remains perhaps the 
most dreadful infliction of suffering on a 
nation by its government in the past three 
decades. The nation is Cambodia. 


On the morning of April 17, 1975, advance 
units of Cambodia’s Communist insurgents, 
who had been actively fighting the defeated 
Western-backed government of Marshal Lon 
Nol for nearly five years, began entering the 
capital of Phnom Penh. The Khmer Rouge 
looted things, such as watches and cameras, 
but they did not go on a rampage. They 
seemed disciplined. And at first, there was 
general jubilation among the city’s terrified, 
exhausted and bewildered inhabitants. After 
all, the civil war seemed finally over, the 
Americans had gone, and order, everyone 
seemed to assume, would soon be graciously 
restored. 
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Then came the shock. After a few hours, 
the black-uniformed troops began firing into 
the air. It was a signal for Phnom Penh’s 
entire population, swollen by refugees to 
some 3 million, to abandon the city. Young 
and old, the well and the sick, businessmen 
and beggars, were all ordered at gunpoint 
onto the streets and highways leading into 
the countryside. 

Among the first pitiful sights on the road, 
witnessed by several Westerners, were pa- 
tients from Phnom Penh's grossly over- 
crowded hospitals, perhaps 20,000 people all 
told. Even the dying, the maimed and the 
pregnant were herded out stumbling onto 
the streets. Several pathetic cases were 
pushed along the road in their beds by rela- 
tives, the intravenous bottles still attached 
to the bedframes. In some hospitals, foreign 
doctors were ordered to abandon their pa- 
tients in mid-operation. It took two days 
before the Bruegel-like multitude was fully 
under way, shuffling, limping and crawling 
to a designated appointment with revolution. 

With almost no preparations for so enor- 
mous an exodus—how could there have been 
with a war on?—thousands died along the 
route, the wounded from loss of blood, the 
weak from exhaustion, and others by execu- 
tion, usually because they had not been quick 
enough to obey a Khmer Rouge order. Phnom 
Penh was not alone: the entire urban popu- 
lation of Cambodia, some 4 million people, 
set out on a similar grotesque pilgrimage. It 
was one of the greatest transfers of human 
beings in modern history. 

The survivors were settled in villages and 
agricultural communes all around Cambodia 
and were put to work for frantic 16- or 17- 
hour days, planting rice and building an 
enormous new irrigation system. Many died 
from dysentery or malaria, others from mal- 
nutrition, having been forced to survive on a 
condensed-milk can of rice every two days. 
Still others were taken away at night by 
Khmer Rouge guards to be shot or bludg- 
eoned to death. The lowest estimate of the 
bloodbath to date—by execution, starvation 
and disease—is in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. The highest exceeds 1 mill'on, and 
that in a country that once numbered no 
more than 7 million. Moreover, the killing 
continues, according to the latest refugees. 

The Roman Catholic cathedral in Phnom 
Penh has been razed, and even the native 
Buddhism is reviled as a “reactionary” reli- 
gion. There are no private telephones, no 
forms of public transportation, no postal 
service, no universities. A Scandinavian di- 
plomat who last year visited Phnom Penh— 
today a ghost city of shuttered shops, aban- 
doned offices and painted-over street signs— 
said on his return: “It was like an absurd 
film; it was a nightmare. It is difficult to be- 
lieve it is true.” 

Yet, why is it so difficult to believe? Have 
not the worst atrocities of the 20th century 
all been committed in the name of some per- 
verse pseudo science, usually during efforts 
to create a new heaven on earth, or even a 
“new man”? The Nazi notion of racial purity 
led inexorably to Auschwitz and the Final 
Solution. Stalin and Mao Tse-tung sent mil- 
lions to their deaths in the name of a sup- 
posedly moral cause—in their case, the de- 
sired triumph of socialism. Now the Cam- 
bodians have taken bloodbath sociology to its 
logical conclusion. Karl Marx declared that 
money was at the heart of man’s original sin, 
the acquisition of capital. The men behind 
Cambodia's Angka Loeu (Organization on 
High), who absorbed such verities while stu- 
dents in the West, have decided to abolish 
money. 

How to do that? Well, one simplistic way 
was to abolish citiies, because cities cannot 
survive without money. The new Cambodian 
rulers did just that. What matter that hun- 
dreds of thousands died as the cities were 
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depopulated? It apparently meant little if 
anything, to Premier Pol Pot and his shadowy 
colleagues on the politburo of Democratic 
Kampuchea. as they now call Cambodia. 
When asked about the figure of 1 million 
deaths, President Khieu Samphan replied: 
“It's incredible how concerned you Western- 
ers are about war criminals.” Radio Phnom 
Penh even dared to boast of this atrocity in 
the name of collectivism: “More than 2,000 
years of Cambodian history have virtually 
ended.” 

Somehow, the enormity of the Cambodian 
tragedy—even leaving aside the grim ques- 
tion of how many or how few actually died 
in Angka Loeu’s experiment in genocide— 
has failed to evoke an appropriate response 
of outrage in the West. To be sure, President 
Carter has declared Cambodia to be the worst 
violator of human rights in the world today. 
And, true, members of the U.S. Congress have 
ringingly denounced the Cambodian holo- 
caust. The U.N., ever quick to adopt a resolu- 
tion condemning Israel or South Africa, acted 
with its customary tortoise-like caution 
when dealing with a Third World horror: it 
wrote a letter to Phnom Penh asking for an 
explanation of charges against the regime. 

Perhaps the greatest shock has been in 
France, a country where many of Cambodia's 
new rulers learned their Marx and where 
worship of revolution has for years been 
something of a national obsession among the 
intelligentsia. Said New Philosopher Ber- 
nard-Henri Levy, a former leftist who has 
turned against Marxism: “We thought of 
revolution in its purest form as an angel. 
The Cambodian revolution was as pure as an 
angel, but it was barbarous. The question we 
ask ourselves now is, can revolution be any- 
thing but barbarous?” 

Lévy has clearly pointed out the abyss to 
which worship of revolution leads, Nonethe- 
less, many Western European intellectuals 
are still reluctant to face the issue squarely. 
If the word “pure” when used by adherents 
of revolution, in effect means “barbarous,” 
perhaps the best the world can hope for in 
its future political upheavals is a revolution 
that is as “corrupt” as possible. Such skewed 
values are, indeed, already rife in some quar- 
ters. During the 1960s, Mao's Cultural Re- 
volution in China was admired by many left- 
ist intellectuals in the West, because it was 
supposedly “pure’’—particularly by contrast 
with the bureaucratic stodginess of the 
Soviet Union. Yet that revolution, as the 
Chinese are now beginning to admit, grimly 
impoverished the country’s science, art, ed- 
ucation and literature for a decade. Even the 
Chinese advocates of “purity” during that 
time, Chiang Ch'ing and her cronies in the 
Gang of Four, turned out to have been as 
corrupt as the people in power they sought 
to replace. With less justification, there are 
intellectuals in the West so committed to 
twin Molochs of our day—"liberation” and 
“revolution”—that they can actually defend 
what has happened in Cambodia. 

Where the insane reversal of values lies is 
in the belief that notions like “purity” or 
“corruption” can have any meaning outside 
an absolute system of values: one that is re- 
sistant to the tinkering at will by govern- 
ments or revolutionary groups. The Cambo- 
dian revolution, in its own degraded “purity” 
has demonstrated what happens when the 
Marxian denial of moral absolutes is taken 
with total seriousness by its adherents. Pol 
Pot and his friends decide what good is, what 
bad is, and how many corpses must pile up 
before this rapacious demon of “purity” is 
appeased, 

In the West today, there is a pervasive con- 
sent to the notion of moral relativism, a 
reluctance to admit that absolute evil can 
and does exist. This makes it especially dif- 
ficult for some to accept the fact that the 
Cambodian experience is something far 
worse than a revolutionary aberration. 
Rather, it is the deadly logical consequence 
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of an atheistic, man-centered system of 
values, enforced by fallible human beings 
with total power, who believe, with Marx, 
that morality is whatever the powerful de- 
fine it to be and, with Mao, that power grows 
from gun barrels. By no coincidence the most 
humane Marxist societies in Europe today 
are those that, like Poland or Hungary, per- 
mit the dilution of their doctrine by what 
Solzhenitsyn has called “the great reserves 
of mercy and sacrifice” from a Christian 
tradition, Yet if there is any doubt about 
what the focus of the purest of revolutionary 
value is, consider the first three lines of the 
national anthem of Democratic Kampuchea: 


The red, red blood splatters the cities and 
plains of the Cambodian fatherland, 
The sublime blood of the workers and 
peasants, 
The blood of revolutionary combatants of 
both sexes. 
—David Aikman.@ 


TURKISH ARMS EMBARGO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. Sarasin) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 2, 1975, the House of Representatives 
voted to ease the embargo that was 
placed on Turkey for their violations of 
the Arms Export Control Act. At that 
time, I called on my colleagues to ease 
the absolute embargo in the hope that 
the Turkish Government would pursue 
a course of action toward a peace settle- 
ment on Cyprus. Nearly 3 years have 
passed since that time, however, and the 
Government of Turkey still has not nego- 
tiated a settlement, and they are just 
now, when the embargo issue is before us 
again, beginning to make proposals to 
the Cypriot Government. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Speaker, because of the Turkish 
Government’s idleness during the past 3 
years to make peace on Cyprus, and re- 
turn the Cypriots to their original status, 
I must reject the idea by the Carter ad- 
ministration for a total abolishment of 
the current arms embargo. As this issue 
was voted on yesterday, and I was un- 
able to be in attendance, I wanted to be 
sure my views on this matter were clear 
to my colleagues. 

There are several reasons why I op- 
posed the lifting of the Turkish arms em- 
bargo. First among those reasons is that 
in 1975 the arms embargo was imposed 
as a rule of law by the Congress, only 
after Turkey used U.S. weaponry for of- 
fensive purposes in its second invasion 
and occupation of Cyprus in August of 
1974. This invasion took place at a time 
when the hostilities between these na- 
tions had ceased and they were actually 
negotiating peace proposals in Geneva. 
In that action, 40,000 Turkish troops 
occupied 40 percent of Cyprus as an 
offensive operation. Since the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act limits military aid to 
“internal security” and “legitimate self- 
defense” purposes, the Congress had no 
choice but to impose the embargo. Thus, 
it was placed to enforce an existing law, 
not to establish new law. Today, however, 
Turkey still occupies 40 percent of 
Cyprus, and nearly 30,000 Turkish troops 
are still stationed on that island, armed 
with American equipment, and in all of 
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those years, Turkey has taken no action 
to amend the situation, even after our 
act of goodwill in October of 1975, at 
which time I stated on the floor of the 
House: 

My hope is that changing our present 
policy on the arms embargo will construc- 
tively affect the present stalemate on the 
negotiations, If not, and if other adverse re- 
actions result, I would be the first one to 
call for a reimposition of the embargo. 


Bearing those words in mind, I feel as 
though Turkey has not actively moved 
toward resolving the situation on Cy- 
prus, and thus I feel that the embargo 
should be continued until such move- 
ment occurs. 

There are other reasons, however, and 
one of those is the need of the embargo 
to keep the United States in a position 
whereby we can take substantive actions 
to promote a just settlement on Cyprus. 
Those actions have yet to take place, and 
we have shown Turkey that the current 
prohibition on arms is not a serious mat- 
ter. The administration has undermined 
the effectiveness of this embargo, by re- 
fusing to enforce it. If we refuse to lift 
the embargo, however, we will reverse 
that trend and express to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey the sincerity of our 
feelings with regard to their total dis- 
regard of our Government’s prerequi- 
sites for lifting the current arms em- 
bargo. Hopefully this realization will 
motivate them toward the aforemen- 
tioned settlement. 

Many of the proponents of lifting the 
Turkish arms embargo have claimed 
that its continuation would leave our 
Nation vulnerable in the Southeastern 
flank of NATO. Turkey’s continued sup- 
port of NATO’s efforts is vital for our 
national security, but it must be remem- 
bered, however, that Greece’s participa- 
tion in NATO is equally important, and 
to lift the embargo now would seriously 
damage our relations with Greece, which 
currently are not at their best. 

Since 1974, Greece has been partially 
withdrawn from NATO because of our 
Government’s actions in the 1974 Turk- 
ish invasion. The Greek Government has 
made it clear, however, that while it has 
a strong desire to return to full mem- 
bership status in NATO, it cannot do so 
unless there is a proper settlement on 
Cyprus, and they believe that the only 
effective way to encourage the Turkish 
Government to negotiate that type of 
settlement is to maintain the embargo as 
a bargaining chip. 

While the administration has de- 
clared that Turkey will pull out of NATO 
should the embargo be maintained, it is 
clear, through public interviews with 
Mr. Ecevit, the Turkish Premier, that 
Turkey has absolutely no intention of 
withdrawing its membership from 
NATO. Since it is clearly in the best in- 
terest of U.S. national security to have 
both Turkey and Greece as full members 
of NATO, it is thus Greece’s membership 
that we should concentrate on, because 
of its current weakened status. To lift 
the arms embargo at this time would 
certainly be an additional strain on our 
relations with the Greek nation. 

In addition to these thoughts on 
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national security and the desire to attain 
a just peace settlement on Cyprus, we 
must also consider in our decision on 
this issue the human rights record of 
the Turkish Government, and in par- 
ticular its treatment of the people on 
Cyprus since the 1974 invasion. Clearly, 
the record will show that Turkey has not 
lived up to the expectations of the 
European Commission on Human Rights, 
which last year found Turkey guilty of 
systematic killings of civilians, torture, 
rape, looting, and refusal to allow 
refugees to return to their homes. These 
refugees are freedom-loving people, and 
until 1974, when the Turkish forces at- 
tacked Cyprus, enjoyed all of the free- 
doms that you and I enjoy today, Mr. 
Speaker. Amnesty International, the 
watchdog of human rights violations, 
has documented actions by the Turkish 
Government that are similar to those I 
mentioned above. Thus, if our Govern- 
ment were to completely lift the arms 
embargo that is currently imposed on 
Turkey, we would be approving of their 
human rights violations, and lose any 
stronghold that we may now have to 
convince them to stop the atrocities 
that are currently taking place. 

Another important factor that must 
be considered in this issue is that the 
embargo, as it stands today, is only a 
partial embargo, and certainly has not 
stopped all traffic of military equipment 
from the United States to Turkey. What 
the embargo has done, however, is show 
Turkey that they must make positive 
steps toward resolving the Cyprus issue, 
and implement a peace settlement. In 
addition, the embargo assures the Greek 
and Cypriot Governments that the 
United States does not disregard their 
plight, and will continue to stand up for 
their rights as free people. President 
Carter had once expressed his concern 
for these people, and we must show that 
concern by keeping the Turkish arms 
embargo in place as it is today, and en- 
force it fully, in the hope that we may 
someday be able to lift it for the correct 
reasons. Thus, Mr. Speaker, had I been 
vresent for the voting on this issue, I 
would have voted to maintain the 
embargo.® 


GREEN ATTACKS VOTE TO LIFT 
TURKISH ARMS EMBARGO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Green) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, on August 1, 
by a vote of 208 to 205, the House adopted 
the Wright amendment to lift the em- 
bargo on arms shipments to Turkey. This 
amendment provides that the embargo 
will be ended upon the President’s cer- 
tification to Congress that it is in the 
national interest of the United States 
and NATO to do so; and that Turkey is 
acting in good faith to achieve a just 
settlement of the Cyprus problem, the 
early peaceable return of refugees to 
their homes, continued removal of Turk- 
ish troops from Cyprus, and the early 
resumption of intercommunal talks. 

I strongly opposed the Wright amend- 
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ment to end the embargo on Turkey and 
was among the 205 Members who voted 
against it. I based my opposition to lift- 
ing the Turkish arms embargo on three 
essential points. 

First, to repeal the embargo on arms 
to Turkey in this manner is to under- 
mine the rule of law in the execution of 
our foreign policy. The embargo on U.S. 
arms sales to Turkey was imposcd by 
Congress after Turkey used American 
weapons for offensive purposes in its in- 
vasion and occupation of 40 percent of 
Cyprus in 1974. That violation continues 
to this day. Provisions of the Foreign 
Assistance Act and the Foreign Military 
Sales Act required that further military 
aid to Turkey be terminated. Therefore, 
the embargo was voted to insure that 
these laws were enforced. 

I believe it is important to keep in 
mind that section 620(x) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act already enables the Presi- 
dent to end the embargo. He can do so 9y 
certifying to Congress that Turkey is in 
compliance with the Foreign Assistance 
Act, the Foreign Military Sales Act, and 
Turkish bilateral agreements with the 
United States, and that substantial prog- 
ress has been made toward an agreement 
regarding the presence of military forces 
on Cyprus. In the absence of such certi- 
fication, the provisions of law continuing 
the embargo must be enforced. 

The Wright amendment dilutes the 
present requirements of section 620(x). 
It permits the embargo to be ended by a 
Presidential certification that this is in 
the interest of the United States and 
NATO and that Turkey “is acting in good 
faith” with respect to progress on Cy- 
prus, It places no responsibilty on Turkey 
actually to have made progress and to 
have withdrawn its troops from Cyprus. 


Second, permitting such an easy end 
to the embargo will not guarantee any 
movement on the Cyprus question by 
Turkey. The administration thinks that 
ending the embargo will lift the stale- 
mate. But the administration has ad- 
mitted that it has no commitment from 
Turkey in this regard. 

The effective use of the arms embargo 
is the approach most likely to encourage 
a Cyprus settlement. Once we lift the 
embargo without achieving concessions 
from Turkey on the Cyprus question— 
and that, in effect, is what the Wright 
amendment authorizes—we remove the 
only effective leverage the United States 
has to bring the parties involved to an 
agreement. In this regard, I call my col- 
leagues’ attention to a New York Times 
editorial of July 22. 

Administration spokesmen maintain that 
once it is lifted, Ankara will make generous 
diplomatic proposals. But the Government 
of Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit has so far 
given no sign that it is prepared to risk the 
domestic consequences of offering the con- 
cessions needed to reach an accommodation. 
The vague proposal put forward by the Turk- 
ish Cypriots on Thursday for resettling some 
Greek refugees is welcome but scarcely suf- 
ficient. The Turkish concessions need to be 
territorial. 


I cannot share the administration’s 
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faith that Turkey will be forthcoming 
with substantive proposals once the em- 
bargo is terminated. I am not aware of 
any action by Turkey that would affirm 
such confidence. 

During the past 3 years Turkey has 
failed on its part to make progress on 
the issue of Cyprus. To lift the embargo 
now will be to reward Turkey for this 
lack of performance. Indeed, Turkey al- 
ready has been rewarded through loop- 
holes in the embargo which have per- 
mitted Turkey to receive over $600 mil- 
lion in military aid since the embargo 
was imposed. Those who claim the em- 
bargo has failed ought to be aware that 
the embargo has not been given an effec- 
tive chance to work due to its limited 
application. 

Third, lifting the Turkish arms em- 
bargo in the absence of actual progress 
on Cyprus will impede U.S. effectiveness 
in helping the parties to achieve a set- 
tlement. While it will provide no guar- 
anteed commitments from Turkey, it also 
will risk encouraging anti-American feel- 
ings in Greece and spark other friction 
in that nation. 


On July 12, I attended a morning 
White House meeting along with selected 
House Members at which President Car- 
ter, Secretary of Defense Brown, Eastern 
Mediterranean Special Adviser Clark 
Clifford, and other officials made the 
case for Congress to end the embargo. I 
was deeply disturbed that the adminis- 
tration showed great solicitude over the 
problems facing the Ecevit Government 
in Turkey, while it totally ignored the 
dangers to the Caramanlis Government 
in Greece if we voted to end the embargo. 
In view of the tremendous stake of the 
United States in the future of Greek 
democracy, the one-sidedness of the ad- 
ministration’s position continues to 
alarm me. 

On this point, I think my colleagues 
should be aware of the Greek Embassy’s 
reaction to the Senate vote to lift the 
Turkish arms embargo: 

The embargo is an internal concern of the 
United States. However, its repeal can have 
adverse consequences on the course of the 
Cyprus problem and on the other problems 
which affect the security and peace of our 
area. The Administration and the Congress 
of the United States should not overlook 
these consequences. 


This diplomatic reaction should be 
pondered for the message that emerges 
“between the lines.” Clearly, the United 
States cannot afford to appease Turkey 
at the cost of deteriorated relations with 
Greece. Lifting the embargo will foster 
increased tensions between Greece and 
Turkey, and this will have serious reper- 
cussions on the United States, NATO, 
and the stability of the Mediterranean. 

While there are other points that can 
be made, these were the major reasons 
for my opposition to the Wright amend- 
ment to end the Turkish arms embargo. 
Lifting the embargo will serve to under- 
mine the rule of law in the execution of 
our foreign policy. In addition, the 
Wright amendment does not guarantee 
any meaningful movement on the 
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Cyprus question by Turkey and impedes 
U.S. effectiveness in helping the parties 
involved to achieve a settlement. 

I met recently with His Eminence, 
Archbishop Iakovos of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Archdiocese of North and South 
America. The archbishop conveyed to me 
personally his great concern for peace 
and justice for the suffering people of 
Cyprus. He pointed out that the United 
States can play an important role in 
helping Cyprus through its policies to- 
ward Greece and Turkey. 

I believe that by adopting the Wright 
amendment, the House has abandoned 
the only instrument the United States 
has had at its disposal to exert pressure 
to bring about an agreement on Cyprus. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate action 
taken by the House, it is my hope that 
the United States will use its influence 
on Turkey to bring results—not just 
pledges of “good faith’—in the quest for 
peace and justice for Cyprus. 


WHAT DOES THE PRESIDENT 
HAVE TO HIDE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. Rupp), is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, on June 14, 
I requested the Comptroller General of 
the United States to review the Presi- 
dent’s selection and appointment of 
members of the U.S. Metric Board, 
since the law is very specific on the 
source of individuals representing a 
proper cross-section of business, labor, 
and professional organizations on the 
17-member board. 


But to date, the White House has 
refused General Accounting Office ac- 
cess to the relevant files, which the 
GAO informs me are located in the 
White House Personnel Office. I would 
like to know what the President has to 
hide? 

Why is the White House raising 
bureaucratic and legal obstacles to 
block GAO access to the U.S. Metric 
Board files, so that my request for a 
review of the selection process can be 
accommodated? 

It is necessary for the GAO to review 
these files in detail, since the law spe- 
cifically requires a certain number of 
members of the board to be selected 
from lists submitted by certain organi- 
zations, such as the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, AFL-CIO, the National 
Conference on Weights and Measures, 
and other organizations. 

Furthermore, the law clearly gives 
the GAO statutory authority for such a 
review. Title 31, section 1154 of the 
United States Code requires the GAO 
to review and evaluate Federal Govern- 
ment activities and programs on a con- 
tinuing basis, on its own initiative, or 
at the specfic request of Congress, and 
to report the results of such reviews to 
the Congress. 
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To insure that Federal agencies or 
offices will not try to block such reviews, 
or to hide information from GAO inves- 
tigators, title 31, section 54 of the United 
States Code requires “all departments 
and establishments” within the Federal 
Government to grant GAO access to 
their files, records, books, documents, 
and so forth for the purpose of securing 
needed information. 

Nothing could be clearer. The White 
House has no right to prevent a GAO 
review of their files. But the White House 
is playing obstructionist games, attempt- 
ing to delay or prevent a GAO review of 
its files to comply with my request, and 
opening up all sorts of suspicions about 
the motive or reason for such action. 

Is there some possibility that the spe- 
cific provisions of the law were not fol- 
lowed in the President’s selection of the 
17 members of the U.S. Metric Board? 


Is the administration trying to estab- 
lish some kind of exemption from GAO 
audits and inquiries for files stored in 
the White House, in order to provide 
some sort of confidentiality or special 
right of secrecy that is not otherwise 
available? If so, I can predict a flow of 
Federal records to the White House from 
all Federal agencies, to exempt them 
from GAO or congressional scrutiny. 

The President has stated on numer- 
ous occasions that his is an “open ad- 
ministration.” But the White House’s 
action in this situation demonstrates 
that that is not the case. 

Whatever the reason for trying to 
block a GAO review of Metric Board files 
in the White House—whether it be bu- 
reaucratic arrogance, or an attempt to 
hide something—I believe that the Pres- 
ident’s staff should start cooperating 
with the GAO, which is the investiga- 
tive arm of the Congress, in order to 
fulfill the President’s pledge of openness 
and cooperation. 


THE 1978 CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
AND THE BARBARIC SOVIET RUS- 
SIAN TRIALS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that there is something mystical about 
our annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. Recorded evidence shows 
that since 1959, when the week was in- 
augurated, some world-captivating event 
or events surrounded the observance. For 
example, in 1975 a whole array of events 
took place at the time of the week’s ob- 
servance, including the orbital détente, 
Solzhenitsyn’s appearance on Capitol 
Hill, Kissinger’s defense of his “détente,” 
and the surprising announcement of the 
Helsinki Conference—all in the week of 
Captive Nation’s Week. This year it was 
the barbaric trials and heavy sentences 
of Petkus, Shcharansky, and Ginzburg. 
The evidence is uncanny. 

In a continuing report on the 1978 
week, which gives full expression to Pub- 
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lic Law 86-90, I bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the following: First, 
proclamations by Gov. Hugh L. Carey of 
New York and Mayor Gerald W. Graves 
of Lansing, Mich.; second, a report on 
Free China’s observance in the China 
Post, July 19; third, the program of CN 
in Boston; fourth, the New York City 
program; fifth, the article in the News 
World of July 17; and sixth, the opening 
remarks of Chairman Horst Uhlich at 
the New York Captive Nations rally: 
STATE oF NEW YORK 
PROCLAMATION 


This year marks the 20th Anniversary of 
Captive Nations Week. This commemoration 
is dedicated to sustaining the spirits and 
hopes of enslaved peoples for freedom and 
self-determination in their beloved native 
lands. 

The freedom-loving peoples in captive 
lands look to the United States as the citadel 
for freedom and to the American people for 
guidance and inspiration. 

Under President Jimmy Carter, the United 
States has experienced a renaissance in the 
quest for human rights for many world cit- 
izens who are denied human and religious 
freedom. 

The Captive Nations Committee of New 
York will hold appropriate activities 
throughout the week to commemorate this 
anniversary, and to address the issue of hu- 
man rights on behalf of the oppressed peo- 
ples in captive nations. 

Now, therefore, I Hugh L. Carey, Governor 
of the State of New York, do hereby proclaim 
July 16-22, 1978, as “Captive Nations Week” 
in New York State. 


[City of Lansing, Mich.] 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas: The imperialistic politics of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, Byelorussia, Romania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Laos and 
others; and 

Whereas: The desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered Nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas: The freedom loving peoples of 
the captive Nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and human 
rights and to the people of the United States 
as the leaders in bringing about their free- 
dom and independence; and 

Whereas: The Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public Law 
86-90 establishing the third week in July 
each year as Captive Nations Week, inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate prayer, cere- 
monies and activities, expressing their sym- 
pathy with and support for the just aspira- 
tions of the captive Nations; 

Now, therefore I, Gerald W. Graves, mayor 
of the city of Lansing, by the power vested 
in me, do hereby proclaim the week of July 
16-22, 1978, as “Captive Nations Week in 
Lansing” and I call upon all citizens to join 
with others in observing this week by offering 
prayers and dedicating their efforts for the 
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peaceful liberation of oppressed and subju- 
gated peoples all over the world. 


300 ATTEND CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK RECEPTION 
[From the China Post, July 19, 1978] 


Over 300 government officials, foreign en- 
voys and foreign guests attended the recep- 
tion party in honor of the distinguished 
guests to the 1978 Captive Nations Week, 
hosted by Dr. Ku Cheng-kang honorary 
chairman of the World Anti-Communist 
League and his wife, at the Grand Hotel 
in Taipei yesterday. 

Those attending included Premier Y. S. 
Sun, secretary general of the Kuomintang, 
Chang Pao-shu, president of the Legisla- 
tive Yuan, Nieh Wenya, president of the 
Judicial Yuan, Tai Yen-hul, Korean Am- 
bassador Kim Kae-won and many other high- 
ranking government officials and foreign 
envoys. 

The distinguished guests to the 1978 Cap- 
tive Nations Week included U.S. Senators 
John M. Ashbrook and Delwin M. Clawson 
chairman of the France National Center of 
Independents and Farmers Bertrand Mottee; 
Ivory Coast vice-president of the Supreme 
Court and president of the Administrative 
Chamber Georges Creppy; Japanese Diet 
Lower House member Taikan Hayashi; and 
publisher of Replica Daily News of Saudi 
Arabia, Sheik Mohammed Salahuddin. 

The 1978 Captive Nations Week started 
last Sunday and will end on July 22. 

Today, a lecture to mark the campaign 
will be held at the Taipei City Hall at 3 p.m. 
with U.S. Representative John Milan Ash- 
brook and Taikan Hayashi, a Japanese Diet 
member in the lower house as the keynote 
speakers. 

Over 200 freedom seekers will also hold a 
meeting in the morning at 9 a.m. at the 
Free China Relief Association to urge the 
free world to support those people the cap- 
tive nations. 

Distinguished foreign guest invited to the 
campaign will attend the meeting. 

Yesterday, U.S. Representative Ashbrook 
urged in a meeting at the China Mainland 
Affairs Center that more freedom loving peo- 
ple should join in the Captive Nations Week 
campaign. 

He said he will stand on the side of the Re- 
public of China to fight together for the’ 
freedom of mankind. 


To OBSERVE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IN BOSTON 


JuLy 19, 1978, SPECIAL OBSERVANCE AT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE HOUSE.—The captive 
nations under Russian Communist domina- 
tion in Central and Eastern Europe will be 
saluted at a special program on Wednesday, 
July 19, starting at 11:30 AM, in Doric Hall 
at the Massachusetts State House, Beacon 
Hill, Boston, in observance of this year's 
Captive Nations Week, between July 16-22. 
The program will include: prayers, presenta- 
tion of national flags, reading of Governor's 
proclamation and cultural entertainment. Dr. 
Algindas Budreckis, a Lithuanian community 
leader, will speak about captive nations; 
Orest Szczudiuk, a vice president of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
Boston Chapter, will open the observance. 
The cultural program will be provided by 
Ukrainian and Lithuanian entertainers. 

This. year marks the 20th anniversary of 
the Captive Nations Week, which was estab- 
lished by Congress on July 17, 1959, and is 
known as Public Law 86-90. The Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution designated the third 
week in July as “Captive Nations Week" and 
authorized the President to issue proclama- 
tions each year until such time as freedom 
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and independence shall have been achieved 
for all the captive nations in the world. 

The public is cordially invited to attend 
the observance at the State House on Wed- 
nesday, July 19, and express the support for 
the right of all captive nations to enjoy free- 
dom and national independence. 

July 16, 1978, Prayers in Churches of the 
Boston Archdiocese—On Sunday, July 16, 
priests of the Boston Catholic Archdiocese 
will include prayers for the freedom of all 
captive nations. Prayers have been requested 
by His Eminence Humberto Cardinal Me- 
deiros, Archbishop of Boston. 

Governor’s Proclamation—On June 21, 
1978, Governor Michael S. Dukakis issued a 
proclamation, designating the week of July 
16-22, 1978, as “CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK" 
in Massachusetts. The proclamation states 
that "the captive nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe—Armenia, Byelorussia, Es- 
tonia, Georgia, Latvia, Lithuania, Ukraine, 
and others—constitute the Achilles’ heel in 
the Russian communist empire.” It also 
notes that “hundreds of Ukrainian, Lithu- 
anian, Latvian, Armenian, Georgian and 
other dissidents and human rights activists 
are held in Communist Russian jails and 
concentration camps for demanding the im- 
plementation of the U.N. Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and the Helsinki Ac- 
cords for their respective peoples.” 

Captive Nations Week Committee.—This 
year’s observance of the “Captive Nations 
Week” is sponsored by the 1978 Captive Na- 
tions Week Committee and active participa- 
tion of the American National Latvian League 
in Boston, Inc., Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil of Boston and Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Boston Chapter. 

Boston, Mass., July 8, 1978. 


[From the Captive Nations Committee 
of New York] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 
JOIN US IN THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


The Bolshevik revolution in Russia in 1917, 
when the communists succeeded in seizing 
power in Moscow, was a warning signal of 
the growing danger to the free world. The 
Western powers, instead of taking preventive 
steps to what happened in Russia, saved the 
communist government several times when 
this Godless regime was about to collapse 
under the pressure of desperate needs of 
wheat and other supplies, which gave the 
communists the chance to put down the re- 
sistance of Armenians, Azerbaijans, Byelo- 
russians, Cossacks, Georgians, North Cau- 
casians, Mongolians, Turkestanians, Tartars, 
Ukrainians, and other nations inside the 
borders of the Soviet Union and stabilize 
their dictatorship over all the territory occu- 
pied by Russia. 

With the start of the second World War, 
being allied with the western powers, the 
communists found the door open for the Red 
murdering army to occupy and enslave the 
countries of Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, Cro- 
atia, Czechia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Serbia Slovakia, Slovenia, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Poland. 

But this was not the end. Using their al- 
liance and friendly relations with the western 
powers, the communists continued their ag- 
gressive policy and one by one succeeded in 
putting under their control North Korea, 
mainland China, Tibet, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, 
bringing the number of Captive Nations up 
to thirty-two. Seizing the power in the cap- 
tive countries by force against the free will 
of the people, the communists broke the 
resistance in those countries by bloody ter- 
ror 73 million people from all the captive 
nations were murdered or sent to concentra- 
tion camps or jails, from which they never 
returned. The western world just witnessed 
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these crimes, and despite the magnitude of 
these crimes, the Western powers still today 
continue to help the Soviet Union in many 
ways, repeatedly giving the communists 
help: wheat, technical supplies, buildings, 
autos, factories, etc. 

Today over half the earth's population is 
under communists control. This list of Cap- 
tive Nations brought under the Red Terror 
grows longer and longer, as the number of 
countries won by the Communist Party after 
World War II has been added to by hundreds 
of millions of people in Asia—2,500,000 hav- 
ing been killed in Cambodia, only since the 
United States pulled out of Vietnam; and 
now the Party has transferred its operations 
from Southeastern Asia to an all-out effort 
in Africa. 

The Communists are not interested in Civil 
Rights for Africans of any color. Their real 
desires are much more self-centeredly prag- 
matic: minerals and strategic bases such as 
the Horn of Africa and Cape of Good Hope. 

The belief that it is possible to reach an 
agreement and establish a lasting peace with 
the communists is an illusion. The commu- 
nists have not altered their aim to control 
the entire world. This policy, existing since 
the days of Lenin and Stalin, has not 
changed, and will never change. Communism 
today is not only the problem of the Captive 
Nations: it is a world problem, and an acute 
danger to the peoples of the world still living 
in freedom. 

We, the people of the Captive Nations, call 
for concerted action to stop communist ag- 
gression: action to help the Captive Nations 
regain their independence and. finally. action 
to eliminate the communist danger. We ask 
all freedom-loving people to join us in this 
struggle. We must put our democracv to work 
to help those less fortunate than we—those 
who are enslaved by barbaric. totalitarian 
systems in the Communist-dominated coun- 
tries of the world. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
JOIN US IN THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 
Program—Sunday, July 16th, Manhattan 


9:00 a.m., Assemble at 59th Street & 5th 
Ave. 

9:15, Fifth Avenue Parade—59th St. to 
50th Street. 

10:00, Memorial Mass at St. Patricks Ca- 
thedral. 

11:00, Fifth Avenue Parade—5O0th St. to 
Central Park Mall (Band Shell near 72nd 
Street). 

12 Noon Ceremonies, honored speakers and 
folklore entertainment at Central Park Mall. 


[From the New York World, July 17, 1978] 


MARCHING IN THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
OPPRESSED 


(By Hal McKenzie) 


In the middle of the Captive Nations par- 
ade down Fifth Avenue, behind the Chinese 
lion dancers, marched a solitary middle-aged 
woman proudly bearing the green flag of 
Rhodesia and a sandwich board proclaiming 
“Free Rhodesia” and “End U.N. Sanctions.” 

Rhodesia is not in the official litany of 
nations held captive by communism, at least 
not yet. But Mrs. Patricia Jeffrys believes 
that Rhodesia qualifies as a captive—of the 
United Nations. 

“Rhodesia is a cavtive to U.N. sanctions,” 
she explained in a mild British accent. The 
U.N. is dominated by the eastern bloc, you 
know. 

“Robert Mugabe is an out-and-out com- 
munist and Nkomo is simply an opportun- 
ist.” she added. “He is being paid off hand- 
somely by the Russians, you can be sure.” 

A British citizen married to an American, 
Mrs. Jeffrys is the vice president of the Amer- 
ican-Rhodesian Association, which has grown 
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to a “not-so-small” organization, she said. 
“We've been working quietly—we're not your 
rent-a-mob type of thing.” 

She said that sentiment for the multiracial 
Rhodesian interim government was growing 
especially fast in Britain, where “thousands 
of citizens are against [British Foreign Sec- 
retary] Robert Owen's policy all the way.” 

She said she was told by the State De- 
partment spokesman Hodding Carter that the 
United States would never support Rhodesia 
until “things were sorted out with the other 
African nations. “That proves it—they’re 
selling-out Rhodesia for Nigerian oil,” she 
said angrily. 

Striding at the head of the parade in 
traditional Cossack garb, Col. Nikolas G. 
Nazarenko cut a striking figure with his 
white fur cap, calf-length coat with long 
silver-sheathed dagger and ornamental silver 
cartridge cases on his chest. 

“Cossackia is a nation of 10 million peo- 
ple,” Nazarenko said, “In 1923 the Russians 
officially abolished Cossackia as a nation. Of- 
ficially, it no longer exists.” 

“Now there are 2 million of us scattered 
all over the world,” added Abdul Kwaja, who 
was there with his wife, also in traditional 
garb. Kwaja, 25, had escaped to Afghanistan 
in 1952. 

“The people have no rights,” he said of 
his native land. “The Russians are trying to 
change everything—our language, our reli- 
gion. We are not free even to speak our 
language.” 

Nevertheless, Nazarenko, president of the 
World Federation of Cossack National Libera- 
tion Movements, has spent the greater part 
of an adventurous life fighting for his Cos- 
sack homeland. 


“America should not spend billions sup- 
porting the Soviets with trade,” he said. “We 
don’t have to be afraid of the Russian army 
because half of it is made up of captive na- 
tions. They can never trust the rank and file.” 


A small but distinctive group of dark- 
skinned people dressed in colorful striped 
robes and square caps marched with a banner 
which read, “Kazakhs + Uzbeks + Tadzhiks 
+ Turkmens + Uighurs = Turkestan.” 

“Turkestan is a nation of 60 million 
Moslems,” said Fazil Cencar, 48, vice presi- 
dent of the Turkestan-American Association. 
“We speak the Turkish language and belong 
to the Moslem religion.” 


CHAIRMAN Horst UHLICH OF THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK 


Distinguished guests, members and 
friends: In the name of the Captive Nations 
Committee, N.Y., it is a pleasure to welcome 
all of you... on the occasion of this 
20th Annual Captive Nations Parade and 
Commemoration. 

We are honored by your presence here. 
We know that you have made a special sacri- 
fice, during vacation time, to join us here 
today. And we are well aware that those who 
still remain inside captive territory are mak- 
ing the greatest sacrifice of all . . . because 
the loss of man’s freedom is the greatest sac- 
rifice of all. 

We are all, indeed, honored to have with 
us our distinguished guests who bring us 
strength ... and who raise our spirits with 
their presence. We would also like to take 
this opportunity to thank our committee 
members whose efforts and encouragement 
have been the support of our organization. 
And all of you who have helped in your own 
special ways: Many, many thanks! And our 
special thanks to our honorary chairman, Dr. 
Ivan Docheff, for his good advice and 
guidance. ... 

We are here, today, to honor those who 
have died at the hands of the Communist 
party . . . and those who are living their 
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lives in Communist concentration camps, or 
who are detained, for reasons of mental 
health, 

We are the fortunate ones, to be living in 
this great country, the United States of 
America ... to have the freedom to meet 
here today. And it is only a few days after 
the celebration of our Independence Day 
on July 4th, a reminder that freedom, like 
friendship, continues only when we work at 
it ... Dream about it... Wish for it with 
all our hearts ... because freedom is very 
difficult to win and to keep, but very easy 
to lose. We have, in our own experiences, 
learned many hard lessons. 

We have suffered ... and many of us still 
have relatives, families and friends who are 
weeping, starving, and suffering at this very 
moment. And they only ask for a word of 
encouragement from us... to assure them 
that they are not forgotten .. . to let them 
know that we are gathering together, as we 
are doing today, to send them a message of 
hope. 

But above all .. . we must send our stern 
message to the Communist slaveholders rul- 
ing the captive countries, that we will never, 
never stop demanding freedom for all na- 
tions . . . and that we will never give up, 
until all peoples who are living under Com- 
munist slavery are liberated. 

One visible activity is the pressure that 
the United States has been putting on the 
Communists, demanding human rights. This 
country is, in principle, attempting to remind 
the Communists that the human rights is- 
sue ... one of the vital agreements which 
they signed during the Helsinki Conference 
in 1975 ... has been disregarded by them. 
The news coming out of Moscow, even today, 
shows only too clearly what the Bolsheviks 
understand by human rights. President 
Carter we understand is just visiting Berlin. 
When he looks at the Berlin Wall, it is like 
seeing the face of death ... He should have 
the truest possible understanding of what 
Bolshevism means by human rights. 


In 1945, when I was only a boy of 9 years, 
I was one of 17,000,000 East Germans who 
were expelled from our homeland of East 
and West Prussia, Pomerania, Silesia, and 


Sudetenland ...and manv people are not 
aware of the fact that 2,280,000 East Ger- 
mans, mostly women and children, were 
massacred after World War Two. And we 
know that the Crimean Tatars had almost 
half of their entire population killed off. 
And all the other captive nations of every 
culture have suffered similar disasters. 
Therefore, it is the duty of those of us who 
have survived to tell the truth about com- 
munism. So that those who have not lived 
through the horrors of communism, as we 
have, will understand more clearly what is 
to be expected from communism ... the 
madness of communism .. . the murderous 
ambition of the Communist party to con- 
quer the entire world. 

These may be the final hours in history 
for us to alert all people who yet remain 
free ... to wake up to the danger of the 
Communist Party International, which has 
conquered three quarters of the world, and 
having succeeded in Vietnam, immediately 
transferred their military operations to 
Africa. 

And finally, on this occasion, today, we 
cannot afford to sleep peacefully until the 
cause of the captive nations has been made 
popular before the eyes of the American 
people and the entire free world . . . equally 
popular with the cause of the two Russian 
dissidents. 

Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Cambodia, China, Crimean Ta- 
tars Cossackia, Croatia, Cuba, Czechia, East 
Germany, Estonia, Georgia, Hungary, Idel- 
Ural, Karatchays, Laos, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Mongolia, North Caucasus, North Korea, 
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Serbia, 
Tibet, 


North Vietnam, 
Slovakia, Slovenia, 
Turkestan, Ukraine. 

These nations must live ... they have the 
right to live... to exist Just as other nations 
have the right to exist!!! 

Until these nations are free again... 
us all work and pray for them. 

May God be with us!!@ 


Poland, Romania, 
South Vietnam, 


let 


DISSENTING VIEWS OF CONGRESS- 
MAN DRINAN ON H.R. 7308, THE 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE SUR- 
VEILLANCE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7308 
has a number of serious defects and is 
far from the “model wiretap bill” as the 
New York Times asserted in its editorial 
of June 29. It permits surveillance of 
Americans, in certain circumstances, 
without a court order. It does not con- 
tain adequate safeguards to minimize 
the acquisition of the conversations of 
innocent people. It requires telephone 
company employees, custodians, land- 
lords, and others to assist, against their 
wills, the CIA, the FBI, and other agen- 
cies which are engaging in electronic 
surveillance. And it gives no notice to 
persons who are overheard that their 
conversations have been recorded. 

The question whether and to what 
extent Congress should approve the use 
of electronic surveillance to obtain for- 
eign intelligence information is a mat- 
ter of the highest importance for the 
Nation. Its resolution cannot be lightly 
undertaken and must be given the most 
detailed scrutiny. In 1968, when Congress 
first authorized the use of electronic sur- 
veillance for law enforcement purposes, 
it put aside the issues raised by H.R. 
7308. By enacting section 2511(3) of title 
18, contained in the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act, Congress left 
in place whatever presidential power ex- 
isted to engage in surveillance without 
judicial warrants in national security 
cases. H.R. 7308 confronts the questions 
Congress left open in 1968. 

CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING H.R. 7308 


Since 1968, many observers have stud- 
ied the matter of electronic surveillance 
very carefully. Among others, the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Lib- 
erties, and the Administration of Justice 
has conducted numerous hearings over 
the past several years. Indeed this sub- 
committee has successively examined the 
predecessors to H.R. 7308, beginning in 
1976 with the Ford administration bill. 
We received testimony which was quite 
critcial of the various proposals which 
have been before us. While proponents 
sought to discount such adverse com- 
ment, they have failed, in my judgment, 
to carry the burden of persuading us that 
this bill is needed. When the rights of 
Americans under the fourth amendment 
are at stake, the Congress should not 
readily agree to invade them without evi- 
dence of the most compelling nature. The 
advocates of this bill have not adduced 
testimony anywhere near that level. 
Based on the hearing record, as well as 
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my experience as a teacher of constitu- 
tional law, I seek to amend H.R. 7308 to 
effectuate fully the protections of the 
fourth amendment. 

THE NEED FOR H.R. 7308 


It is critical that the House not assume 
as correct any of the premises which un- 
dergird this bill. Each of the assump- 
tions must be examined thoroughly and 
without any preconceived notions about 
the need for employing electronic sur- 
veillance to gather so-called foreign in- 
telligence information. In testimony be- 
fore the Judiciary Subcommittee, the 
Ford administration provided very little 
hard evidence of the necessity for this 
measure. Official representations, both in 
public and executive sessions, amounted 
to little more than generalities couched 
in terms of protecting the Nation from 
foreign attack. That is not a sufficient 
basis upon which to authorize the broad 
powers sought by the executive branch. 
The national experience and disclosures 
of the recent past show all too clearly 
that Presidents and Attorneys General 
have used national security as a pretext 
for snooping into the lawful activities of 
political opponents or persons perceived 
to pose a threat to their political security. 
Morton Halperin, director of the Center 
for National Security Studies and a vic- 
tim of such abuses, testified on June 29, 
1978, as follows: 


The Church Committee Report shows 
clearly that taps on foreign embassies have 
given rise to extensive abuses. When Presi- 
dents Johnson and Nixon asked for informa- 
tion about the antiwar views and activities 
of senators and congresspersons, the FBI 
prepared a summary of contacts between 
American legislators and foreign officials 
through accidental overhears on embassy 
wiretaps. The first such list was 67 pages 
long and covered the period from July 1, 
1965 through March 17, 1966. The second 
summary was prepared 2 months later and 
additional materials were sent bi-weekly to 
the White House under the Johnson and then 
Nixon administrations (see Church Commit- 
tee Report, Voi. 3, pp. 313-314). 


In the context of those documented 
abuses, we must proceed with extreme 
caution in this very sensitive area. 

I should note that persons like Mr. 
Halperin who have served in the ex- 
ecutive branch in the area of national 
security have questioned the value of 
electronic surveillance as a tool for 
obtaining foreign intelligence informa- 
tion. On April 24, 1974, Mr. Halperin, 
who worked for several years in the 
White House and the Defense Depart- 
ment on national security matters, testi- 
fied before a judiciary subcommittee. He 
took a very dim view of the value of 
intelligence gathered by electronic sur- 
veillance. “In my judgment,” he noted, 
“such surveillance has extremely limited 
value and can in no sense be called vital 
to the security of the United States.” Mr. 
Halperin based that view on his personal 
experience with such data and on his 
knowledge that “the American Govern- 
ment has many other sources of informa- 
tion of significantly greater value.” I 
would like to underscore Mr. Halperin’s 
testimony that the United States has 
other sources of information which are 
of much “greater value” than electronic 
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surveillance. These sources of intelli- 
gence should be carefully explored by 
this House as viable alternatives to this 
bill. My information is that these other 
sources provide nearly all of the use of 
the useful intelligence information, and 
that electronic surveillance is only of 
marginal importance. 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Second, the House must weigh the 
value of and the need for intelligence in- 
formation gathered from electronic sur- 
veillance against the intrusions into 
constitutionally protected rights, such 
as privacy, association, and speech. 


I continue to believe that any elec- 
tronic surveillance, whether approved by 
a court or not, violates the Constitution 
because such interceptions of private 
conversations can never satisfy the par- 
ticularity requirement of the fourth 
amendment. It should be recalled that, 
to obtain a warrant under the fourth 
amendment, the applicant must submit 
a sworn statement, “particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and 
the person and things to be seized.” In- 
variably an application for a bug or a 
tap cannot be that specific: It cannot 
describe with particularity all the per- 
sons to be overheard and all the conver- 
sations to be recorded. 


This is the real evil of electronic sur- 
veillance; it is indiscriminate. It brings 
within its scope conversations of the in- 
nocent as well as the allegedly guilty. It 
is this indiscriminate quality of elec- 
tronic surveillance that is most to be 
feared. Even physical surveillance, 
which some find offensive, is a much 
more targeted intelligence gathering 
technique than electronic surveillance. 
At least physical observation is more or 
less restricted to the person who is the 
object of the Government’s interest. 
Electronic surveillance does not have 
these inherent limitations. Minimization 
provisions, which attempt to reduce the 
unnecessary intrusions into privacy, are 
generally inadequate. Later in this 
statement I will address the minimiza- 
tion sections of H.R. 7308. 


Furthermore the attitudes of this ad- 
ministration toward the fourth amend- 
ment leave a great deal to be desired. 
On several occasions since President 
Carter took office, the Justice Depart- 
ment has taken positions, particularly in 
the Supreme Court, which undermine 
the protections of that amendment. For 
example, in United States against Chad- 
wick, the Supreme Court, through Chief 
Justice Burger, rejected the Govern- 
ment’s narrow view of the fourth 
amendment protections against unlaw- 
ful searches and seizures. In his con- 
curring opinion, Justice Brennan noted 
that “it is deeply distressing that the De- 
partment of Justice, whose mission is to 
protect the constitutional liberties of the 
people of the United States, should even 
appear to be seeking to subvert them by 
extreme and dubious legal arguments.” 
Even the two dissenting justices charac- 
terized the Government's position as “an 
extreme view of the forth amendment.” 
Unless the discretion of the Attorney 
General is carefully circumscribed, 
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which H.R. 7308 does not do, one cannot 
be sanguine about the results which will 
obtain when this legislation is imple- 
mented. 

INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


A third factor which the House should 
evaluate in considering legislation to 
authorize electronic surveillance in the 
national security area is the interna- 
tional implications. In 1972 the Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations, 
ratified by the Senate in 1965, came into 
force in the United States. The Conven- 
tion requires that the premises of a diplo- 
matic mission and its personnel, includ- 
ing their private residence, be “inviola- 
ble” (see articles 22, 24, 27, 29, and 30 of 
the Convention). In effect this treaty 
prohibits electronic surveillance of for- 
eign emissaries and the premises they 
occupy. 

When former Attorney General Levi 
appeared before the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on June 2, 1976, he testi- 
fied that the “treaty does not cover the 
subject matter of the bill [then H.R. 
127501.” He based that opinion on a 
memorandum prepared by the Offices of 
Legal Counsel in the Justice Department. 
Mr. Levi and Mr. Bell have steadfastly 
refused to make that memorandum pub- 
lic, although they offered to allow Mem- 
bers to read it in private. I read that 
document and found it unpersuasive. The 
prohibitions in the treaty are clear; I 
continue to believe that we violate a 
solemn international obligation if we 
pass this bill. To avoid these problems, 
the Intelligence Committee has added 
language to H.R. 7308 to preclude the 
application of the treaty to the surveil- 
lance authorized by this measure. The 
committee report makes that quite 
plain: 

Therefore, the “notwithstanding any 
other law” language is intended to make 
clear that, notwithstanding the Vienna 
Convention, the activities authorized by 
this bill may be conducted. 


That is a pretty shoddy way to 
amend the terms of a treaty. If the ad- 
ministration has any doubt about the 
meaning of the Vienna Convention, then 
it should seek a negotiated modification 
with the other nations who are signa- 
tories to it. I do not favor unilateral 
changes of international obligations, and 
I hope the House will concur. 

ANALYSIS OF H.R. 3708 

In my judgment the three factors 
which I have outlined are critical con- 
siderations in evaluating any legislation 
which would authorize electronic surveil- 
lance for gathering foreign intelligence 
information. I would hope members of 
the House will agree that those factors 
are of great importance and must be ex- 
amined carefully. Apart from this tri- 
partite analysis, which should precede 
any vote on H.R. 7308, I also wish to 
raise some specific objections to features 
of that bill. 

CRIMINAL STANDARD 

Let me begin with the question whether 
a criminal standard of probable cause 
should govern any authorization for sur- 
veillance. Initially I should state un- 
equivocably that any surveillance bill 
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must have a criminal standard if the re- 
strictions of the Constitution are to be 
faithfully observed. It may be that there 
is room, under applicable Supreme Court 
decisions, to adjust that standard so as 
to require something less than probable 
cause. In some contexts, for example, the 
Supreme Court has approved a “reason- 
able suspicion” test to permit a limited 
intrusion into a person’s privacy. But in 
all cases, the standard must relate to 
evidence of criminal conduct. That is 
what existing law under title III of the 
1968 act requires. Before any tap or bug 
can be authorized, the judge must find, 
among other things “probable cause for 
belief that an individual is committing, 
has committed, or is about to commit a 
particular offense” enumerated in title 
III. 

H.R. 7308 does not uniformly require a 
criminal standard of probable cause in 
order to obtain a surveillance authoriza- 
tion. That is its major deficiency, as 
many witnesses have testified. Indeed the 
Intelligence Committee frankly concedes 
that the purpose of the bill is to obtain 
intelligence information which is not of 
a criminal nature. 

Although there may be cases in which in- 
formation acquired from a foreign intelli- 
gence surveillance will be used as evidence of 
& crime, these cases are expected to be rela- 
tively few in number, unlike chapter 119 in- 
terceptions [title III of the 1968 act], the 
very purpose of which is to obtain evidence 
of criminal activity. 

With that purpose clearly stated, it 
should come as no surprise that the 
fourth amendment probable cause stand- 
ard is not applied to all cases under 
this bill. What should come as a surprise, 
though, is the major break with fourth 
amendment doctrine that H.R. 17308 
would affect. 

In deed, in some respects, H.R. 7308, 
as reported by the Intelligence Commit- 
tee, is less restrictive than the earlier 
bills. For example, the earlier version 
defined “agent of a foreign power” to in- 
clude, among others: 

“* + + any person who knowingly engages 
in clandestine intelligence activities for or 
on behalf of a foreign power, which activities 
involve or will involve a violation of the 
criminal statutes of the United States.” 


The bill, as amended by the Intelli- 
gence Committee, would insert the word 
“gathering” between “intelligence” and 
“activities,” and would substitute the 
word “may” for “will.” Insertion of the 
word “gathering” arguably narrows the 
scope of the section, but replacing “will” 
with “may” arguably broadens it. 

Furthermore H.R. 7308 does not ap- 
pear to require any criminal standard 
for agents of foreign governments who 
are not U.S. citizens or resident aliens. 
The bill would impose a criminal stand- 
ard in some circumstances, but it would 
not impose one across-the-board. Con- 
sequently my criticism of earlier bills 
that they authorized surveillance with- 
out probable cause relating to criminal 
activity is equally applicable to H.R. 
7308. 

It should be noted in passing that the 
distinction drawn in H.R. 7308 between 
citizens and resident aliens on the one 
hand, and all other persons within the 
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United States on the other has little 
constitutional support of which I am 
aware. The protections of the fourth and 
fifth amendments, for example, extend 
to all persons, not merely citizens and 
resident aliens. See Abel v. United States, 
362 U.S. 217 (1960). Many people in the 
United States are neither citizens nor 
resident aliens, nor spies. Tourists, lec- 
turers, business people, scholars, and 
many others regularly visit this coun- 
try for purposes unrelated to clandes- 
tine activity. As I understand the bill 
they would not receive the special pro- 
tection which the proposal appears to 
give to citizens and resident aliens 
(“United States persons”). The com- 
mittee report makes that very clear with 
respect to the minimization provisions, 
for example. It states that “only infor- 
mation concerning a United States per- 
son need be minimized.” Id. at 57. This 
double standard is constitutionally unac- 
ceptable and represents the xenophobia 
of a by-gone day. In testimony before 
the Judiciary Subcommittee on May 22, 
1975, former Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk attempted to draw a distinction 
between diplomatic personnel, who are 
immune from criminal prosecution, and 
all other U.S. residents. Although I re- 
ject that distinction also, it does have 
some greater logic than the distinctions 
drawn in H.R. 7308 between citizens and 
resident aliens and all other persons in 
the United States. 


DEFINITIONS 


There are, to be sure, other objections 
to H.R. 7308, and the other pending 
bills. The definitions of “foreign intelli- 
gence information” and “foreign power” 
are much too broad. For example, “for- 
eign intelligence information” includes 
any “information with respect to a for- 
eign power or foreign territory that re- 
lates to and, if concerning a United 
States person, is necessary to * * * the 
conduct of the foreign affairs of the 
United States.” Section 101(e) (2) (B), 
That definition has virtually no limits. 
There are many topics of conversation 
which every Secretary of State would de- 
termine “relates” or is “necessary” to the 
conduct of foreign policy. 

The definition of “foreign power” is 
also overly broad. It includes, among 
others, foreign governments, factions of 
foreign governments, foreign political 
parties, and foreign military forces. This 
means that a conversation between an 
American citizen and an officer or em- 
ployee of a foreign political party is po- 
tentially a subject for surveillance. The 
reach of that section is far too expansive. 
The definition, in fact, raises the question 
whether the bill could be used to engage 
in surveillance involving so-called third- 
country disputes which spill over into the 
United States. As I read the bill, the At- 
torney General could obtain a court order 
to overhear conversations of persons be- 
longing to “a faction of a foreign nation” 
even though the subject matter only 
marginally related to the direct interests 
of the United States. In short, the critical 
definitions are too broad to be meaning- 
ful restrictions on the Attorney General's 
authority, either with or without a war- 
rant, to engage in electronic surveillance. 
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MINIMIZATION 


Furthermore, H.R. 7308 fails to provide 
adequate provisions relating to ‘“minimi- 
zation,” the process of excluding from 
the surveillance conversations which are 
unrelated to “foreign intelligence infor- 
mation.” The committee report accom- 
panying the bill frankly recognizes that 
“it may not be possible or reasonable to 
avoid acquiring all conversations.” Id. at 
56. That is a devastating admission when 
it is considered that the purpose of mini- 
mization procedures is to preclude the 
Government from acquiring all conversa- 
tions. Once officials acquire such infor- 
mation, it is more difficult to disgorge 
such data from their files. It is fine to 
have greater restrictions on retention 
and dissemination of irrelevant informa- 
tion. But if the Government is permitted 
to acquire such data in the first instance, 
there is little assurance that it will rid its 
files of the materials. 


To be sure, the bill as reported does 
make a few improvements on the minimi- 
zation provisions contained in its prede- 
cessor. When I testified before the Intelli- 
gence Subcommittee on Legislation on 
February 8, 1978, I suggested that the 
bill be amended as follows: 

The statute should identify the particular 
measures to be taken to minimize unneces- 
sary invasions of privacy, The Attorney Gen- 
eral should be required at least to promul- 
gate minimization regulations or guidelines 
which would be applicable in all cases. 


The committee bill generally moves in 
the direction of providing greater pro- 
tection against the overhearing of non- 
related conversations. It does not, how- 
ever, go far enough, and in any case, 
events have since overtaken both my 
testimony and the committee bill. 


On May 15, 1978, the Supreme Court 
decided Scott v. United States, —— 
U.S. —— (1978), the first case in the 
Court to raise the scope and meaning of 
the minimization provisions in title ITI 
of the 1968 act. In Scott, the Federal 
agents made no attempt to minimize the 
overhearing of conversations unrelated 
to the purpose of the wiretap. Conse- 
quently approximately 60 percent of the 
intercepted conversations had nothing to 
do with the alleged criminal conduct. 
Nonetheless the Court, at the urging of 
the Justice Department, held that the 
minimization requirements prohibited 
only unreasonable efforts not to mini- 
mize, and reasonableness is to be deter- 
mined in the total context of the case 
(including hindsight after the taps are 
removed and the convictions obtained). 
The Scott decision, and especially the 
position of the Justice Department which 
it sustained, provides no reassurance 
that the Attorney General will impose 
strict minimization requirements. In 
fact the history of the Scott case sug- 
gests the contrary. The committee report 
makes no reference to the Scott case nor 
indicates any intention to overturn its 
holding or the policies incorporated in 
title III of the 1968 act. In fact, at one 
point, the Intelligence Committee report 
indicates that the minimization proce- 
dures under H.R. 7308 are less restric- 
tive than under title III of the 1968 act. 

It is recognized that given the nature of 
intelligence gathering, minimizing acquisi- 
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tion should not be as strict as under chapter 
119 of title 18 [title III of the 1968 act] with 
respect to law enforcement surveillances, Id 
at 56. 


But the most serious deficiency in the 
minimization area is that H.R. 7308 does 
not limit the use of overheard conversa- 
tions which are unrelated to the purpose 
of the surveillance. In fact the bill ex- 
pressly permits the use of such acquired 
information in a criminal prosecution 
regardless of the remoteness of the crime 
from the surveillance. Section 101(h) (3) 
of the bill authorizes: 

* * * procedures that allow for the reten- 
tion and dissemination of information that 
is evidence of a crime which has been, is 
being, or is about to be committed and that 
is to be retained or disseminated for the 
purpose of preventing the crime or enforcing 
the criminal law. 


Thus evidence of crime, obtained acci- 
dentally through a foreign intelligence 
tap, may now be used to prosecute the 
hapless victim of the surveillance, even 
though she or he may not even have been 
the “target” of the surveillance. 

When Government agents obtain in- 
criminating evidence through electronic 
surveillance which is not intended for 
that purpose, and which may be totally 
unrelated to the alleged criminal activity, 
they should not be allowed to use it for 
prosecutorial purposes. Such “fruit of the 
forbidden tree” should not be available 
to prosecute the party for conduct which 
may not be even remotely connected to 
the object of the surveillance. This is 
especially true when it is considered that 
the criminal standard, where it does ap- 
pear in these bills, is not uniformly re- 
quired for obtaining a surveillance war- 
rant in the first instance. 

PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS 


In this same vein, H.R. 7308 makes no 
provision for notifying innocent persons 
whose conversations have been recorded 
or overheard merely because, for exam- 
ple, they called the embassy of a foreign 
country for travel information. Any time 
these “foreign intelligence” taps result 
in the interception of conversation un- 
related to the subject of the surveillance, 
the innocent victim should be notified, or 
the records destroyed, or both. The noti- 
fication provisions of H.R. 7308, as noted 
earlier, are not strong enough to insure 
the destruction of data or recordings 
which are worthless or unrelated to the 
purpose of the surveillance. 

In this context, the bill should provide 
for a public advocate to protect the 
rights of innocent parties. Since H.R. 
7308 authorizes ex parte applications to 
a special court and permits ex parte ex- 
tensions of existing bugs or taps, some 
mechanism is necessary to protect the 
rights of third parties who are unwit- 
tingly caught in the Government's drag- 
net surveillance. If such an office were 
established, I would have greater confi- 
dence that the privacy of U.S. residents 
would be more fully secured. 

A provision for a public advocate takes 
on added importance when the “re- 
newal” features of H.R. 7308 are ex- 
amined. The Government may seek an 
unlimited number of 90 day extensions 
for any surveillance authorized under 
the bill. Thus the intrusion into the 
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privacy of the United States residents 
could go on for years, without anyone 
knowing about it. In addition the bill also 
authorizes the Attorney General to ap- 
prove emergency surveillance when a 
court order cannot be obtained in the 
needed period of time. The Attorney 
General must then submit the normal 
application to the judge within 24 hours. 
If the judge denies the application, the 
bill gives the court the discretion to 
notify the innocent victims of the initial 
24 hour surveillance. But the Govern- 
ment, again at an ex parte proceeding, 
may request that such notice be post- 
poned for 90 days (the original Levi bill 
had a 30-day provision) . Thereafter, once 
more through an ex parte proceeding, 
the court is prohibited from serving 
notice if the Government has made a 
further showing of “good cause.” This 
exception makes a mockery of the limited 
notice rule in emergency surveillance 
situations, and further supports the need 
for a public advocate to be present at 
all these ex parte hearings. 

COMPELLED PARTICIPATION OF THIRD PARTIES 


Finally H.R. 7308 requires employees 
of communications companies, landlords, 
custodians, and others to provide what- 
ever assistance is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment agents to effectuate the sur- 
veillance. I vigorously oppose any such 
provision that requires innocent workers 
to participate in “this dirty business” of 
bugging and tapping, as Justice Holmes 
once called it. If such persons want to 
provide assistance to Government agents 
on a voluntary basis, that is up to them 
individually. But this bill would require 
their involuntary participation. That is 


totally offensive, in my judgment, to a 
democratic society based on respect for 
individual rights. 


CASE OR CONTROVERSY 


H.R. 7308 has been criticized because it 
assigns duties to the judiciary which are 
not within the traditional definition of 
“judicial power.” That argument pro- 
ceeds from the settled doctrine that arti- 
cle III of the Constitution restricts the 
exercise of judicial authority to “cases 
or controversies.” The Supreme Court 
has explained that limitation as being 
based, in part on the need “to assure 
that concrete adverseness which sharp- 
ens the presentation of issues upon which 
the court so largely depends for illumi- 
nation of difficult constitutional ques- 
tions.” Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 204 
(1962). If the application for a warrant 
is conducted in secret and without the 
presence of any opposing party, as is the 
case under H.R. 7308, how can this con- 
stitute a “case or controversy” within the 
meaning of the Constitution? 

Proponents of this legislation contend 
that the warrant procedure under this 
bill is no different than the warrant pro- 
cedure under title III of the 1968 act. 
Thus, they reason, that since the 1968 
act is constitutional, so is H.R. 7308. 
First, it should be observed that, to my 
knowledge, the warrant procedures of the 
1968 act have never been challenged on 
the ground that they do not present a 
case or controversy within the judicial 
power of the United States. Second, the 
warrant procedures in the 1968 act are 
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different in critical aspects from the pro- 
cedures in H.R. 7308. 

The warrant process under title III is 
viewed as ancillary to another proceed- 
ing, the investigation and prosecution of 
crime. If the information obtained 
through the surveillance leads to a 
prosecution, the defendant will have the 
opportunity to challenge, in an adver- 
sarial context, the legality of the tap or 
bug. If the information does not lead to 
a criminal prosecution, the person who 
is the subject of the surveillance is noti- 
fied and given the opportunity to contest 
the validity of the surveillance in a civil 
suit. In either case, the initial applica- 
tion for a warrant may be viewea as a 
part of the case or controversy, either 
civil or criminal, which ordinarily fol- 
lows the granting of the surveillance au- 
thorization. This is not the case under 
H.R. 7308. 


First, as noted earlier, H.R. 7308 is not 
designed to procure information in con- 
nection with any criminal proceeding. 
As the committee report notes: 

Although there may be cases in which 
information acquired from a foreign intelli- 
gence surveillance will be used as evidence 
of a crime, these cases are expected to be 
relatively few in number... . 


Thus the person whose conver- 
sations have been overheard will not 
have the opportunity to contest the law- 
fulness of the surveillance in any crim- 
inal proceeding. 


Second, the bill does not provide any 
notification to such persons, as title III 
of the 1968 act does. Thus the victim of 
unlawful surveillance under the bill may 
never know of the illegality. Even a blind 
request by a suspecting individual under 
the Freedom of Information Act will not 
determine whether the requesting person 
has been the subject of a foreign intelli- 
gence surveillance. Both the FOIA and 
the Privacy Act contain exemptions for 
records ordered by the executive branch 
“to be kept secret in the interest of na- 
tional defense or foreign policy.” 5 U.S.C. 
552(b) (1). The Privacy Act contains a 
general exemption for the records of the 
CIA. As I read this bill, there is no way 
for an American citizen, or any other 
person who has been the subject of an 
unlawful surveillance to find out about 
the illegality. The only barrier standing 
between the victim of illegal wiretapping 
or bugging and a warrant is the special 
courts created by H.R. 7308. And there is 
no subsequent check on the behavior of 
the courts or the Executive under this 
bill. In the absence of the procedures, 
contained in title III of the 1968 act, 
which ordinarily lead to a case or con- 
troversy, I think the argument that this 
bill raises serious questions under article 
III is substantial. 

Apart from the constitutional conten- 
tions against the warrant procedures 
contained in this bill, I do not under- 
stand why the judges assigned to these 
special courts would not take offense at 
the duties and limitations imposed upon 
them. They are not free to examine all 
the evidence presented by the Attorney 
General as they are in the ordinary war- 
rant application process under title III. 
Certain critical determinations of the 
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Executive are reviewable only on a 
“clearly erroneous” standard. See sec- 
tion 105(a)(5) of H.R. 7308. All the 
materials submitted for their examina- 
tion, as well as the proceeding itself, are 
wrapped in a great shroud of secrecy. It 
appears that even the court clerks, re- 
porters, and other necessary support 
personnel will be executive branch em- 
ployees with security clearances. Such 
procedures, I should have thought, would 
be a tremendous affront to the independ- 
ence of the judiciary, which is a hall- 
mark of our system of democratic gov- 
ernment. I would hope that the judges 
would reject the commission imposed 
upon the judiciary duties not within the 
brethren did in the first days of the Re- 
public when Congress sought to foist 
upon the Judiciary duties not within the 
“judicial power of the United States.” 
See Hayburn’s Case, 2 U.S. (2 Dall.) 409 
(1972). 
SUMMARY 

It is said that this bill establishes legal 
standards for foreign intelligence sur- 
veillance which are better than current 
law. That is hardly persuasive, in part, 
for the same reason that we did not 
glorify Mussolini because he made the 
trains run on time. Improvement is fine, 
but at what price? When the myriad in- 
firmities of H.R. 7308 are added together, 
what real advances have we made in pro- 
tecting fourth amendment values? None, 
in my judgment. I fear the bill leaves us 
with a secret judicial proceeding con- 
ducted under the most secret circum- 
stances to sanction current Executive 
practices to engage in electronic surveil- 
lance to gather foreign intelligence in- 
formation. Only the self-restraint of the 
special judges, who should be offended 
by this imposition of nonjudicial duties, 
stands between the potential victim and 
unbridled administrative discretion. And 
the victim will, under this bill, never 
know that she or he has been the subject 
of this extraordinary proceeding to au- 
thorize Government agents to overhear 
conversations or intercept nonverbal 
communications. And that, it is said, is 
better than current law. 

The administration claims to support 
this bill with all its heart and soul, in- 
cluding those of the intelligence commu- 
nity. One has to question the sincerity 
of that commitment when current exec- 
utive branch practices regarding surveil- 
lance are examined. If the Carter admin- 
istration is four-square behind this bill, 
why has it not adopted each and every 
provision of it on an administrative 
basis? Surely it could have administra- 
tively adhered to the strictures of the bill 
without Congress enacting any legisla- 
tion. That, at least, would have demon- 
strated the good faith of the executive 
branch’s support for this bill. I suspect 
the administration has not done so sim- 
ply because it thought Congress might 
begin at that point and impose greater 
restrictions. When one starts at such a 
low level of protection for privacy, which 
is the present state of executive branch 
practice, it is quite easy to make the case 
that H.R. 7308 is better than current law. 
But that hardly meets the argument that 
current practice is unauthorized and un- 
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constitutional, and that the bill contains 
similar deficiencies. 

In urging Congress to enact this law, 
the administration really seeks to have 
us approve its dubious practices involv- 
ing foreign intelligence surveillance. H.R. 
7308 does more to sanction current prac- 
tice than it does to impose new and suf- 
ficient protections for all persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
against unwarranted intrusions into pri- 
vacy and doubtfully legal use of elec- 
tronic surveillance. 

I do not wish to leave the impression 
that I am totally against any legislation 
to control electronic surveillance. On the 
contrary, Congress should legislate more 
frequently than it does to protect fourth 
amendment rights. My own bill, H.R. 
843, would modify existing practices in 
this area. It seems to me that an alter- 
native to H.R. 7308, short of a total pro- 
hibition against all forms of electronic 
surveillance, could easily be drafted. 
Such a measure would have these essen- 
tial features: (1) repeal the so-called 
reservation clause in section 2511(3) 
of title 18 which allows the President to 
assert whatever authority inheres in 
that office to engage in electronic sur- 
veillance, with or without a warrant; (2) 
require the executive branch to use title 
III of the 1968 act for any electronic sur- 
veillance to gather foreign intelligence 
information; (3) strengthen the mini- 
mization procedures in the 1968 act and 
the remedies available to private persons 
for unlawful surveillance. If these three 
simple things were done, I would feel 
more confident that the minimum re- 
quirements of the fourth amendment 
were faithfully protected. I do not now 
have that confidence in H.R. 7308. 


Finally I should add that unsupported 
appeals to “national security” should not 
determine whether H.R. 7308 or any 
other bill becomes public law. Our na- 
tional security is adequately safeguarded 
through the use of other, less intrusive 
methods of gathering foreign intelli- 
gence information. After all, our country 
did survive prior to President Roosevelt’s 
authorization of limited electronic sur- 
veillance for national security purposes. 
It should be remembered too that the 
liberty of the people is at least as impor- 
tant as the marginal increment in intel- 
ligence information which we acquire 
through the inherently indiscriminate 
method of electronic surveillance. As the 
district judge in the Pentagon Papers 
case cogently observed: 

The security of the Nation is not at the 
ramparts alone. Security also lies in the value 
of our free institutions. 328 F. Supp. at 331. 


I should add that an integral part of 
our free institutions is the security of the 
people from unwarranted intrusions by 
Government agents into their privacy, 
intrusions which H.R. 7308 would un- 
necessarily authorize. 

H.R. 7308 is tentatively scheduled for 
consideration by the full House some 
time next week. At that time, I will offer 
a series of amendments which would 
remove the more objectionable provi- 
sions of this bill. I hope we can avoid the 
very serious intrusions on our constitu- 
tional rights which are sanctioned by 
H.R. 7308. Absent the adoption of 
amendments to purge these intrusions, 


the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act 
represents a step backward, not forward, 
in our efforts to curb the excesses of the 
intelligence gathering agencies and 
should be defeated.@ 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN AL ULL- 
MAN, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS, WITH RESPECT TO THE 
RULE TO BE REQUESTED FOR 
CONSIDERATION OF TITLE V OF 
H.R. 11733, THE SURFACE TRANS- 
PORTATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1978 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on August 
1, 1978, the Committee on Ways and 
Means favorably acted on a proposed title 
V to H.R. 11733, the Surface Transporta- 
tion Assistance Act of 1978. The commit- 
tee acted at the specific request of the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation which has legislative jurisdic- 
tion over titles I-IV of the bill, relating to 
the substantive Federal-aid highway 
program. The principal provisions of title 
V would extend the highway trust fund 
and those excise taxes currently dedicat- 
ed to the trust fund for an additional 5 
years beyond the present expiration date 
nf September 30, 1979. 

I take this occasion to advise my 
Democratic colleagues as to the nature 
of the rule that I will request for con- 
sideration of title V of H.R. 11733 on the 
floor of the House. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
instructed me to request the Committee 
on Rules to grant a closed rule for con- 
sideration of title V which would provide 
for, first, committee amendments, which 
would not be subject to amendment, and 
second, 1 hour of general debate, to be 
equally divided. 

We intend to transmit next week title 
V and committee report language to the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation for filing as a single commit- 
tee report to the House. It is our inten- 
tion to request a hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Rules concurrently with the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Tennessee (Mrs. LLOYD), is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
© Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 27, 28, and 31, I was granted 
an official leave of absence due to illness. 
On those days, I missed 14 votes, specifi- 
cally being rollcall No. 608 through No. 
617 and No. 619 through No. 622. I would 
have voted in the following manner: 

Rolicall No. 608, “aye.” 

Rolicall No. 609, “nay.” 

Rollcall No. 610, “nay.” 

Rollcall No. 611, “nay.” 

Rollcall No. 612, “no.” 

Rollcall No. 613, “yes.” 

Rolicall No. 614, “no.” 

Rollcall No. 615, “yes.” 

Rolicall No. 616, “nay.” 

Rollcall No. 617, “aye.” 
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Rolicall No. 619, “yes.” 
Rollicall No. 620, “yes.” 
Rollicall No. 621, “yes.” 
Rollcall No. 622, “yes.” © 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS STUDY 
WIDENS THE HOLES It THE 
ROTH-KEMP TAX CUT BILL 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
© Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Library 
of Congress, at my specific request, has 
completed a comprehensive study of the 
Roth-Kemp tax cut bill. That bill seeks 
to cut taxes by close to $100 billion over 
3 years in the fervent hope that that ac- 
tion would lead to improved economic 
conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, adoption of a tax cut in 
the dimension contemplated in the bill 
is extremely risky business. Even using 
figures from Congressman Kemp’s own 
econometric studies, the deficit caused by 
such a tax cut would almost double the 
current deficit. Inflation rates obviously 
would rise above the current near-10 
percent figure. 

This Kemp-Roth bill was never offered, 
debated, or analyzed by the Ways and 
Means Committee. There was never an 
opportunity to discuss its merits, its ad- 
vantages, its weaknesses, or its dangers. 

The Library study is comprehensive; 
but I think it is extremely important and 
should be available to all Members and 
their staffs. It refutes almost every ar- 
gument offered by the authors of the bill. 

The bill is inflationary. It will increase 
the deficit by a large amount and in a 
very short time. It cannot be compared 
to the Kennedy tax cuts in the 1960's. 
That period was more affected by our 
Nation's movement into the Vietnam war 
than by any other phenomenon. Almost 
half of the increase in Government reve- 
nues resulted from four social security 
tax increases in this same period. 

The Library of Congress study cau- 
tiously points out that the favorable as- 
pects of the econometric studies of the 
Roth-Kemp tax cut bill would be accom- 
panied by substantially higher inflation, 
higher interest rates, and a larger Fed- 
eral deficit. 


This report should be carefully re- 
viewed by every Member of Congress. In 
order to reduce printing costs, I have 
eliminated a section on public finance 
which is available at the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The report is as follows: 

AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE KEmMP/ROTH 
Tax Cur BILL, H.R. 8333: A DESCRIPTION, 
AN EXAMINATION OF ITS RATIONALE, AND 
ESTIMATES OF ITs ECONOMIC EFFECTS 

(By Donald W. Kiefer, Specialist in Taxation 

and fiscal policy, July 31, 1978) 

{Figure and chart are not printed in the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. | 

The “Tax Reduction Act of 1977", H.R. 
8333,1 better known as the Kemp/Roth tax 
cut bill, has become the subject of substan- 
tial interest. in Congress and the nation at 
large in mid-1978. The bill and its under- 
lying philosophy, largely embodied in the 
so-called “Laffer Curve”, have been the sub- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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ject of considerable Congressional discussion 
and debate, numerous articles in the popular 
press and programs in the electronic media, 
and a large number of requests to the Con- 
gressional Research Service for information 
and analysis. This paper is intended as an 
overall response to those requests and, in 
part, incorporates material from prior CRS 
memoranda and reports. The analysis is 
organized into three sections: 1) a descrip- 
tion of the bill and its direct economic 
effects, 2) an analysis of the supporting 
arguments for the bill, and 3) a discussion 
of the available estimates of the bill's poten- 
tial macroeconomic effects, 
I. DESCRIPTION OF THE TAX CUTS IN THE KEMP/ 
ROTH BILL AND THEIR DIRECT ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
H.R. 8333 would cut individual and corpo- 
rate income taxes through three separate 
devices, all conceptually simple. Individual 
income taxes would be cut through reduc- 
tions in the statutory tax rates applicable to 
each taxable income bracket. Corporate in- 
come taxes would be reduced by a cut in the 
normal corporate tax rates and an increase 
in the surtax exemption. 


A. Individual tar rate reductions 
The individual tax rate reductions would 
be phased in over a three year period in 1978, 
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1979, and 1980. The bill would replace the 
tax rate schedules in Section 1 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code with new schedules each 
year during the phase in. The tax rate 
schedules are designed to provide an overall 
tax cut of approximately 11 percent, 22 per- 
cent, and 33 percent respectively during the 
three year phase in. Figures 1 and 2 show 
graphically the effects of the proposed rate 
cuts on the marginal tax rates applicable to 
each income bracket for married taxpayers 
filing joint returns and surviving spouses. 
In Figure 1 the top line shows the present 
rate schedule with marginal tax rates rang- 
ing progressively from 14 percent in the $0 
to $1,000 taxable income bracket to 70 per- 
cent for taxable income over $200,000. 

The three other lines in the graph show 
the marginal tax rates each year of the tax 
cut phase in under H.R. 8333. By 1980, when 
the reductions would be fully implemented, 
the tax rates would range from 8 percent in 
the lowest tax bracket to 50 percent in the 
highest (the tax brackets remain un- 
changed). 

Figure 2 shows the actual reduction in 
marginal tax rates and the percentage rate 
cut for each tax bracket under the rate 
schedule which would be effective for 1980 
and beyond, compared to present tax rates. 
The actual tax rate cut ranges from 6 per- 
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cent in the lowest brackets to 20 percent in 
the highest. The percentage cut, however, is 
highest in the lowest brackets, beginning at 
nearly a 43 percent reduction in the tax rate 
applicable to taxable income from 0 to $1,000. 
The percentage cut declines to 31.6 percent 
in the $4,000 to $8,000 income bracket and 
remains in the neighborhood of 30 percent 
across the rest of the tax brackets, dipping 
slightly below 30 percent for taxable income 
above $100,000. 

These data can be translated into esti- 
mates of the distribution of the individual 
income tax burden across income classes un- 
der present law and under the Kemp/Roth 
bill. Such estimates are provided in Tables 
1 and 2 based on 1978 levels of income; the 
estimates for the Kemp/Roth bill refiect the 
full one-third tax cut rather than the first 
year of the phase-in. As the tables make 
clear, the bill would have two significant 
effects on individual income tax liabilities: 
(1) all taxpayers would receive a substantial 
tax reduction, and (2) because the largest 
tax cuts would occur in the lower income 
brackets the progressivity of the income tax 
structure would be increased, with the lower 
income brackets bearing a somewhat smaller 
proportion of the total tax burden and the 
higher income classes a somewhat larger por- 
tion after the tax cut. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY UNDER PRESENT LAW AND KEMP/ROTH BILL, H.R. 8333 


Expanded income class 


Less than $5,000. 
$5,000 to $10,000 
$10,000 to $15,000 
$15,000 to $20,000 
$20,000 to $30,000. 
$30,000 to $50,000. . 
$50,000 to $100,000. 
$100,000 to $200,000 
$200,000 and over 


{1978 levels of income] 


Present law 


Tax 
liability 
(millions) 


13, 737. 81 
184, 386. 19 


Kemp/Roth bill 


Change from 
present law 

as percent of 
Present law tax 


_. Tax 
liability 
(millions) 


Percentage 
distribution 


Percentage 
distribution 


| 


meron 
S|) ePMerSNewo 
Oo] FOR wramnw 


122, 171 


- 
cs 


Note: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, June 16, 1978, Office of Tax Analysis. 


TABLE 2.—TAX UNDER PRESENT LAW AND UNDER S. 1860 AND H.R. 8333 FOR A SINGLE PERSON AND A MARRIED COUPLE WITH NO, 1, 2, AND 4 DEPENDENTS! 


[Assuming deductible personal expenses of 23 percent of income] 


Single person 


Under 
present 
law 


Under 
th 


e 
Adjusted gross income? proposal Reduction 


Tax liability 


Married couple with 
no dependents 


Under 
present 


Married couple with 
1 dependent 


Under Under Under 
th th 


e e 
proposal Reduction proposal Reduction 


Married couple with 
2 dependents 


Married couple with 
4 dependents 

Under 

the the 

proposal 


proposal Reduction Reduction 


1 Assumes extension of existing, temporary tax reductions—the general tax credit and the 


earned income credit. ; 
2 Wage or salary and/or self-employment income. 


B. Corporate tax rate reductions 
The corporate tax rate reductions in the 
Kemp/Roth bill would also be phased in 
over a three year period. The corporate tax 
changes are summarized in Table 3. Begin- 
ning in 1978 the normal corporate income 
tax rates* would be reduced 1 percent each 
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3 Negative tax liability represents the refundable portion of the earned income credit. 


Source: Joint Committee on Taxation. 


year during the three year phase in, so that 
by 1980 the tax rate on the first $25,000 of net 
income would be 17 percent and the normal 
tax rate above $25,000 of net income would 
be 19 percent. Also, for taxable years be- 
ginning in 1978 and thereafter, the corpo- 
rate surtax exemption would be increased 
to $100,000. Thus, presently the corporate 
income tax rate is 20 percent on the first 


$25,000 of net income, 19 percent between 
$25,000 and $50,000, and 48 percent for net 
income above $50,000. After the Kemp/Roth 
tax cut were fully phased in, the corporate 
tax rates would be 17 percent on the first 
-25,000 of net income, 19 percent between 
$25,000 and $100,000, and 45 percent for net 
income in excess of $100,000. 
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TABLE 3.—NORMAL CORPORATE TAX RATES oer EXEMPTION UNDER PRESENT LAW 


Present 
Law, 1978 


Net Pye (normal tax rates): 


Surtax exemption (amount 


1978 


21 
$100, 000 
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H.R. 8333 
1979 1980 
19 18 


20 
$100, 000 


17 


19 Corporate income tax rate 
$100, 000 


reduction. 


C. Estimates of reductions in effective tar 
rates 


The statutory tax rate changes described 
above will cause a reduction in overall aver- 
age effective tax rates. To estimate the mag- 
nitude of this reduction for the individual 
income tax rate cuts, data on the amount 
of taxable income at each marginal tax rate 
from 1973 tax returns filed by married 
couples filing joint returns and surviving 
spouses were employed.’ Based on the amount 
of income taxed at each marginal tax rate, a 
weighted average of the statutory rates was 
computed for present law and for each of the 
tax rate schedules for the three phase in 
stages under H.R. 8333. This procedure yields 
the average effective income taz rates (based 
on taxable income) under the alternatives. 
The results of this computation are average 
effective tax rates under the present tax rate 
schedule of 21.8 percent (again, based on 
taxable income), and under H.R. 8333 of 19.2 
percent in 1978, 16.8 percent in 1979, and 
14.5 percent in 1980. Thus average effective 
individual income tax rates would reduce 
11.8 percent, 22.8 precent, and 33.5 percent 
(from 1977 levels) respectively in the three 
phase in years. 

An analagous procedure was used to com- 
pute the reduction in average effective tax 
rate which would result from the corporate 
income tax changes proposed in H.R. 8333. 
Based on the distribution of corporate tax- 
able income across income classes t weighted 
averages of the statutory tax rates under 
present law and under H.R. 8333 were com- 
puted.® This procedure yielded estimates of 
effective corporate income tax rates (based 
on net income) of 43.9 percent under present 
law, and under H.R. 8333, 41.9 percent in 
1978, 40.9 percent in 1979, and 39.9 percent 
in 1980 and beyond. Average effective corpo- 
rate income tax rates would therefore reduce 
46 percent, 6.8 percent, and 9.1 percent re- 
spectively, in the three phase ja years of the 
bill. 

Revenue loss estimates are frequently cal- 
culated using estimates of reductions in 
effective tax rates. This exercise has been 
performed for the Kemp/Roth bill by the 
U.S. Treasury, and the results are displayed 
in Table 4. The left column of the table shows 
the revenue loss estimate if the Kemp/Roth 
tax cuts were fully effective in 1978. The 
other columns of the table show static reve- 
nue loss estimates for 1979 through 1983 as- 
suming the three-year phase in of the tax cut 
began in 1979. The treasury estimates do 
not reflect any “feedback effects” from the 
Kemp/Roth bill—the larger tax receipts re- 
sulting from growth in the tax base which 
which is produced by the higher level of 
economic activity that would be stimu- 
lated by the tax cut. For a tax cut as massive 
as the Kemp/Roth bill such feedback effects 
would be substantial and cannot be ignored. 
The econometric results analyzed in section 
III of this paper assess the impact of the 
bill on the Federal deficit within the frame- 
work of macroeconomic models which incor- 
porate estimates of the complex interrela- 
tionships among economic variables; hence 
these results do embody estimates of the 
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TABLE 4.—EFFECT OF KEMP/ROTH PROPOSALS ON CALENDAR YEAR TAX LIABILITY 


Calendar years 
1980 1981 


Full year 


978 1979 1982 


[$ millions} 

—24, 834 —59,796 —107,092 —128, 510 
—3,872 —6,472 9,473 —10, 258 
—28,706 —66,268 —116, 565 —138, 768 


—154, 212 
—11, 174 
—165, 386 


—7,077 
—69, 051 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, June 16, 1978, Office of Tax Analysis. 


feedback effects which would result from the 
tax cut. 

In summary, it might be observed that the 
overall shape of the Kemp/Roth tax cut is 
rather conventional. The largest portion of 
the tax cut would go to individual taxpay- 
ers (over 90 percent, which is a larger por- 
tion than for most recent tax cuts), and 
lower-income taxpayers would receive pro- 
portionately larger tax cuts. The revised dis- 
tributions of the individual income tax bur- 
den across income classes and the nature of 
the corporate income tax cuts in the Kemp/ 
Roth bill and the Carter Administration's 
tax cut proposal announced early in 1978 are 
very similar. Thus, the primary distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Kemp/Roth propos- 
al versus other measures, including the Ad- 
ministration’s, is its magnitude. This aspect 
of the proposal is therefore the focus of the 
economic analysis. 


II, AN ANALYSIS OF THE SUPPORTING ARGUMENTS 
FOR THZ KEMP/ROTH TAX CUT 


While the proponents of the Kemp/Roth 
bill have advanced a number of arguments 
on its behalf, two contentions have received 
the principal emphasis and gained the most 
attention. The first involves reference to the 
1964 tax cut as an appropriate historical 
precedent for the Kemp/Roth bill, and the 
second is the assertion that a general tax 
cut can be self-financing." The latter argu- 
ment usually includes a reference, in name 
or in substance, to the so-called “Laffer 
Curve.” 


With regard to the 1964 tax cut the Kemp/ 
Roth advocates have advanced essentially 
four propositions: (1) that there is a strong 
analogy between the economic conditions in 
1964 and at the present, (2) that the 1964 tax 
cut was a successful fiscal policy worthy of 
emulation, (3) that the economic “feedback 
effects” of the 1964 tax cut were completely 
unanticipated, and (4) that the increase in 
tax revenue which was generated by the more 
rapid economic activity resulting from the 
1964 tax cut more than offset the original 
revenue loss attributable to the tax cut. 


A. Economic conditions in 1964 and in 
mid-1978 


The 1964 tax cut was the first major coun- 
tercyclical tax reduction adopted in the 
United States. The tax cut had been proposed 
the previous year by President Kennedy as a 
remedy for high unemployment and slow 
economic recovery. Individual income tax 
liabilities were cut an average of 20 percent 
in two stages covering 1964 and 1965. The cut 
was accomplished by a revision of the tax 
rate schedule; rates were cut from a range 
of 20 percent in the lowest bracket to 91 
percent in the highest bracket before the 
tax cut to a range of 14 percent to 70 per- 
cent after the tax cut.? Corporate income 
taxes were cut approximately 10 percent; the 
top corporate tax rate was reduced from 52 
percent to 48 percent. When the tax cuts 
had become fully effective in 1965, individual 
income taxes were reduced approximately $11 
billion and corporate taxes about $3 billion.* 

While there are important similarities be- 
tween present economic conditions and those 
which existed in 1964, there are also crucial 
dissimilarities. In 1978 we are approximately 
three years into an economic recovery from 


a recession, as we were in 1964. The 1975 
recession was the most severe postwar reces- 
sion, and so the recovery is taking consider- 
able time. Presently, as was the case in 1964, 
the consensus forecasts imply that, in the 
absence of stimulative policy, economic re- 
covery will subside shortly, perhaps to a level 
which will no longer make progress in re- 
ducing unemployment. 

In mid-1978, as in 1964, we have an unem- 
ployment rate which is lower than during 
the depth of the recession, but nonetheless 
allows some room for further improvement. 
The present unemployment rate is 5.7 per- 
cent, down from 9.1 percent during May of 
1975. The definition of full employment is 
presently the subject of considerable debate, 
but it is most likely in the range of 4.5 to 
5.5 percent. Thus, while full employment 
has not yet been attained, the economy is 
nonetheless in the range where further prog- 
ress in reducing unemployment must be ac- 
complished gradually to avoid contributing 
to inflationary pressures. In 1964 the unem- 
ployment rate (on an annual basis) was 5.2 
percent, down from 6.7 percent in 1961. At 
that time full employment was regarded to 
be in the neighborhood of 4 percent so, then 
as now, further improvement was possible. 

The two eras are also similar in terms of 
industrial capacity utilization, indicating 
room for expansion of output. In 1964 the 
capacity utilization rate for total manufac- 
turing, using the Federal Reserve Board 
measure, was 85.7 percent, up from 77.3 per- 
cent in 1961 but still substantially below full 
capacity. In May, 1978, the rate was 83.6 per- 
cent, up from the 70.9 percent rate experi- 
enced in the first quarter of 1975, but below 
the 1964 level and substantially below full 
capacity.” 

The concept of the GNP gap, which is an 
estimate of the difference between actual 
gross national product (GNP) and potential 
GNP, is a way of combining the diverse eco- 
nomic indicators into a single measure of 
the degree of slack in economic performance. 
Some caution is necessary in using this con- 
cept because different analysts have differ- 
ent estimates of potential GNP, depending 
on their views of the level of full employ- 
ment, capacity utilization, etc. The 1978 
annual report of the Council of Economic 
Advisors provides their estimates of actual 
and potential GNP from 1952 through 1977.9 
Using this measure, the 1975 recession was 
considerably more severe than the 1961 
recession, and in 1978 there remains consid- 
erably more slack in the economy than 
existed in 1964. These data indicate that, in 
1972 dollars, 1961 actual GNP was $755.3 
billion and potential GNP that year was 
$798.6 billion, indicating a GNP gap of $43.3 
billion of 5.4 percent. By 1964 potential GNP 
had reached $890.3 billion, actual GNP was 
$874 billion, leaving a gap of $15.9 billion or 
1.8 percent. In 1975 actual GNP was $1,202.1 
billion compared to potential GNP of $1,316.9 
billion, leaving a gap of $114.8 billion or 8.7 
percent. The 1977 data indicate a potential 
GNP of $1,412.0, an actual GNP of $1,397.6 
billion, and a resulting GNP gap of $74.4 
billion or 5.3 percent. Thus, the output 
shortfall in 1977 was substantial and consid- 
erably larger than existed in 1964. Of course, 
this shortfall will have narrowed somewhat 
by mid-1978. 
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In addition to the above similarities be- 
tween present economic conditions and those 
in 1964, there are also several important 
differences. First, and perhaps foremost, the 
inflation rate is much higher in 1978 than it 
was in 1964. The consumer price index 
(CPI) increased only 1.3 percent in 1964 and 
had advanced an average of 1.24 percent per 
year for the first 5 years of the 1960's. in 
mid-1978, however, the CPI is advancing at 
an average annual rate of over 10 percent, 
and the average for the past 5 years is an 
annual rate of 7.7 percent. In the late 1970's 
inflation has become a very ‘mportant, some 
argue the most important, economic policy 
concern. Since one of the potential impacts 
of a tax cut is to increase the inflation rate, 
this distinction between 1964 and 1978 is 
crucial. 

A related difference between 1964 and 1978 
is in interest rates. The three-month Treas- 
ury bill rate in 1964 averaged 3.5 percent; in 
June of 1978 the rate was 6.7 percent, As a 
measure of the rate on long-term borrowing, 
the interest rate on Aaa rated corporate 
bonds averaged 4.4 percent in 1964 and was 
8.76 percent in June 1978. Interest rates are 
an important concern in structuring fiscal 
policy because, other things equal, higher 
interest rates will lead to lower investment 
and capitsi formation. A tax cut, particularly 
& large tax cut which is accompanied by a 
substantial increase in the Federal deficit, 
is likely to put upward pressure on interest 
rates. 

A third major difference between 1964 and 
1978, a difference related to the other dis- 
similarities, is the slow growth in capital in- 
vestment in the current recovery. The growth 
in investment from 1975 to 1978 is lagging 
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substantially behind the pattern of earlier 
postwar recoveries. Additional economic fac- 
tors which are substantially different in 1978 
from 1964, but which will not be described 
in detail, are the following: 1) the energy 
situation, which is regarded by some as a 
“crisis” in 1978 and was not a national prob- 
lem in 1964, 2) the general confidence among 
individuals and businesses in the ability of 
Government policy to “manage” the econ- 
omy, which was higher in 1964 than it is in 
1978 (although quantification is obviously 
difficult), and 3) the size of the Federal def- 
icit. Regarding the deficit, it amounted to 
$5.9 billion in 1964, or slightly less than 1.0 
percent of GNP; in 1978 the deficit is esti- 
mated at approximately $55 billion or 2.7 per- 
cent of the anticipated 1978 GNP. 
B. The success of the 1964 tar cut 

The 1964 tax cut is widely regarded as a 
successful fiscal policy action. A vigorous up- 
swing in consumer spending occurred after 
the tax cut, and this upswing was followed 
by an increase in business investment. The 
tax cut is estimated to have stimulated an 
increase in gross national product of approx- 
imately $20 billion over a 2- to 3-year period." 
The unemployment rate declined to 4.5 per- 
cent in 1965 and 3.8 percent in 1966, These 
gains were accompanied by a rise in inflation; 
prices rose 1.7 percent in 1965 and 2.9 percent 
in 1966, up from the earlier levels of ap- 
proximately 1.2 percent, 

However, the rapid economic growth and 
generally favorable economic conditions in 
the mid-1960'’s cannot all, or perhaps even 
mostly, be attributed to the 1964 tax cut.? 
The economy had substantial upward mo- 
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mentum at the time the tax cut was 
adopted, and shortly after its adoption the 
Vietnam War began accelerating (in mid- 
1965) and added considerably to the stim- 
ulative posture of the Federal budget. In 
fact, the growth in spending during this 
period was so rapid that by early 1966 the 
Administration proposed tax measures to 
restrain aggregate demand.* (See the discus- 
sion at the end of the next subsection) 


C. “Feedback effects” of the 1964 tar cut 

were not unanticipated. 

The advocates of the Kemp/Roth tax cut 
bill have argued frequently that the so- 
called “feedback effects” of the 1964 tax 
cut were completely unanticipated. To sup- 
port this argument they have used a table 
purporting to show Treasury Department 
estimates of revenues losses, and actual rev- 
enue gains attributable to the 1964 tax 
cut. The table was first inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record in the 95th Congress on 
January 4, 1977, by Congressman Jack Kemp; 
the associated text and the table (subse- 
quently referred to as the Kemp/Roth table) 
are as follows: 


“Kennedy sent his proposals to Capitol 
Hill despite the simplistic and static analysis 
of Treasury’ accountants, who assumed there 
would be no increase in GNP due to the 
tax cut, and projected sizable tax losses. 
Kennedy's Treasury Department projected 
6-year revenue losses of a staggering $89 
billion as a result of the 1962-1964 and 1965 
tax cuts. Instead, revenues jumped upward 
by $54 billion over that period—a $143 billion 
total difference from what Treasury had pro- 
jected. The reality is so dramatically differ- 
ent from the Treasury predictions that it 
warrants being looked at, year by year: 


Year 


Treasury estimated revenue losses 
Actual revenue gains. 


“Why were the Treasury predictions so far 
off? Because Treasury ignored the feed-back 
effects of tax rate changes on productive 
behavior,” 15 

It is true that Department of Treasury 
revenue estimates do not generally take into 
account the so-called “feedback effects” of 
tax changes. However, this omission is not 
the explanation for the bulk of the differ- 
ence, the difference is attributable to the fact 
that the numbers in the table are not com- 
parable. 

The data in the top line of the table show 
Treasury projections of the revenue costs of 
the tax cuts included in the Revenue Act of 
1962, the Revenue Act of 1964, and the Rev- 
enue Act of 1965 (net of the excise tax in- 
crease in the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966) .” 
The revenue loss line ignores the revenue 
raising provisions of the Revenue Acts dur- 
ing this time period (e.g., the acceleration 
of corporate payments under the Revenue 
Act of 1964 and the Tax Adjustment Act of 
1966). Thus, the revenue loss estimates in 
the Kemp/Roth table are overstated. Addi- 
tionally, the revenue loss estimates refer 
only to provisions affecting the individual in- 
come tax, the corporate income tax and the 
excise taxes. 

The data in the second line of the Kemp/ 
Roth table, labeled “actual revenue gains,” 
show the annual growth In total receipts of 
the Federal Government, including all taxes 
and miscellaneous receipts, from 1962 to 
1968. Of the $54 billion revenue gain from 
1962 to 1968 reported in the Kemp/Roth 
table, only $32.9 billion came from income 
and excise taxes. Most of the remaining rev- 
enue gain was produced by social insurance 
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taxes which were increased four times during 
this era. 

The revenue loss and revenue gain figures 
in the Kemp/Roth table also are not com- 
parable because they are estimates of dif- 
ferent economic phenomena, as illustrated 
in Figure 3. The Treasury revenue loss esti- 
mates are not projections of the aggregate 
changes in revenue collections from year to 
year, but rather estimates of the changes in 
revenue collections from the trend line of 
what collections otherwise would have been 
each year without the tax legislation. In 
Figure 3, area A illustrates this revenue de- 
crease from the pre-1962 trend of collections. 
The revenue gain estimates in the Kemp/ 
Roth table refer to the total annual growth 
in Federal receipts during the same time 
period. Area B in Figure 3 illustrates this 
revenue increase from 1962 forward. Thus, 
the two lines of the table are not necessarily 
contradictory. The revenue gain line of the 
Kemp/Roth table shows actual growth in 
total Federal revenue each year; the revenue 
loss line shows estimates of how much 
higher income and excise tax collections 
would have been each year had specific pro- 
visions of the tax reduction legislation not 
been enacted. The only way that the two 
lines of the Kemp/Roth table would actually 
demonstrate a $143 billion error in the 
Treasury estimates is if the Treasury revenue 
loss estimates, in fact, were intended to 
project an absolute decline in Federal rev- 
enue, as illustrated by area C in Figure 3, 
rather than a decrease in revenue from trend 
line collections, which is clearly not the case. 

The Kemp/Roth table has been mistakenly 
interpreted to imply that the so-called “feed- 
back effects” of the 1964 tax cut were com- 
pletely unanticipated and that revenue 
estimates by the U.S. Treasury concerning 


the economic effects of the 1964 tax cut were 
erroneous by staggering amounts. In fact, 
however, since the tax cut was passed 
as an economic stimulant, and more rapid 
economic growth produces higher Federal 
“revenue”, the “feedback effects” were an 
integral part of the consideration of the tax 
cut. In proposing the tax cut President 
Kennedy, after tracing the anticipated ef- 
fects on the overall economy made the 
following observations regarding tax revenue 
and the deficit: 

“The impact of my tax proposals on the 
budget deficit will be cushioned by the 
scheduling of reductions in several stages 
rather than a single large cut; careful prun- 
ing of civilian expenditures for fiscal 1964— 
those other than for defense, space, and debt 
service—to levels below fiscal 1963; the adop- 
tion of a more current time schedule for tax 
payments of large corporations, which will 
at the outset add about $11, billion a year 
to budget receipts; the net offset of $344 bil- 
lion of revenue loss by selected structural 
changes in the income tax; most powerfully, 
in time, by the accelerated growth of tar- 
able income and taz receipts as the economy 
expands in response to the stimulus of the 
tar program.” (emphasis added)! 

The opening statement for debate on the 
tax cut bill by Representative Wilbur Mills, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, exhibited a similar logic: 

“It is on the basis of this type of reason- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, that I have reached the 
conclusion that this bill will provide a suffi- 
cient increase in the gross national product 
so that the larger revenues derived from this 
additional income will result in the Federal 
budget being balanced sooner than would be 
the case in the absence of this tax cut. 
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“Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt in my 
mind that this tar reduction bill in and of 
itself, can bring about an increase in the 
gross national product of approximately $50 
Dillion in the next few years. If it does, these 
lower rates of taxation will bring in at least 
$12 billion in additional revenue.” (emphasis 
added) 

Similar reasoning appeared in the state- 
ment of Senator Michael Mansfield, Senate 
Majority leader, in debate on the tax cut 
bill; 

“Finally, although it may seem paradoxical, 
history has shown that the right kind of tax 
cut will help to eliminate the deficit in the 
Federal budget. 

“, .,. a taz cut should act to reduce future 
Federal Budgetary deficits by increasing over- 
all revenues. This is apparent from our own 
most recent experience with a Federal tax 
cut which 2 years later increased revenues 
more than $3.4 billion, or 5 percent, over what 
they were in the year prior to the tax cut. 
It is substantiated as well by the experience 
of other nations which haye successfully used 
the same technique. The increase of revenue 
is derived from the fact that a nation’s in- 
come-tax receipts are dependent almost en- 
tirely on the rate of economic activity. Even 
though lower tax schedules may be applied to 
economic activity, the increase in overall ac- 
tivity stimulated by the tax cut eventually 
produces greater overall revenues.” (empha- 
sis added) 

It appears in retrospect that the expecta- 
tions of Mr. Mills and Senator Mansfield 
were too great, but their statements clearly 
document the anticipation of feedback ef- 
fects from the tax cut. Treasury Department 
estimates of the magnitude of the feedback 
effects from the 1964 tax cut were provided 
by Senator Russell Long in his statement 
presenting the report of the conference com- 
mittee of the Senate: 

“In terms of fiscal year receipts this bill, 
before any simulative effect, is expected to 
result in a revenue reduction in the fiscal 
year 1964 to $1.6 billion, which is the same 
as the version which passed the Senate. How- 
ever, in the fiscal year 1965 the conference 
agreement is expected to result in a revenue 
reduction from present law of $8.5 billion, 
or $425 million less than the version which 
passed the Senate. This is without regard to 
the stimulative effect which the Treasury 
Department assures us this bill will have and 
which they have estimated in the fiscal year 
1964 to be $200 million and in fiscal year 
1965 to be about $4 billion. In other words 
the Treasury Department anticipates that 
this bill in these 2 fiscal years will have 
an impact on the budget of only $1.4 bil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1964 and $4.5 bil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1965.” (emphasis 
added) * 

Some evidence of the actual versus antic- 
ipated revenue effects of the tax cut may 
be inferred from a comparisdh of projections 
of Federal revenues after the tax cut and 
actual Federal receipts. However, such an 
inference is necessarily tenuous because of 
the other important economic forces at work 
during this period. The Budget Message of 
the President for fiscal year 1965, transmitted 
on January 21, 1964, contains the following 
reference to the anticipated tax cut and 
estimates of Federal tax receipts after the 
tax cut: 

“As the tax reduction takes full effect, its 
stimulus to private consumption and in- 
vestment will shrink the $30 billion gap be- 
tween the Nation's actual and potential out- 
put, and provide approximately 2 million ad- 
ditional jobs for the unemployed and the 
new workers entering the labor force. As 
economic activity expands, and personal and 
business incomes increase, Federal revenues 
will also rise. The higher revenues, com- 
bined with continuing pressure for economy 
and efficiency in Federal expenditure pro- 
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grams, should hasten the achievement of a 
balanced budget in an economy of full 
prosperity.” 

RECEIPTS FROM THE PUBLIC? 


[Fiscal years; in billions} 


1964 1965 
1963 actual estimate estimate 


Source 


Administrative budget receipts: 
Individual income taxes... 
Corporation income taxes... 
Excise taxes 


$47.5 $48.5 
23.7 25.8 
10.2 11.0 
7.0 7.7 


88.4 93.0 


$47.6 
6 


Total, administrative 
budget receipts. 


1 The Budget ct the United States Government for the fiscal 
ear ending June 30, 1965, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1964 p. 13. 


Actual collections of individual income 
taxes in 1964 equalled $48.7 billion, and 
thus exceeded the projection by $1.2 bil- 
lion. Actual 1964 corporate income tax col- 
lections were $0.2 billion less than the 
projection. 

The Budget Message of the President for 
fiscal year 1966, transmitted on January 
25, 1965, provides an additional reference 
to the 1964 tax cut, the second stage of 
which had just occurred and includes a 
revised projection of Federal tax receipts: 

“The Revenue Act of 1964 has played a 
major role in widening and strengthening 
our prosperity. At the beginning of this 
month, the second stage of the rate reduc- 
tions provided under the Act became ef- 
fective. In total, last year’s tax law will 
decrease consumer and business tax lia- 
bilities by about $14 billion in the current 
calendar year.” 


RECEIPTS FROM THE PUBLIC! 


[Fiscal years. In billions} 


1965 
estimate 


1964 
actual 


1966 
estimate 


Source 


Administrative budget re- 
ceipts: j 

Individual income taxes. 

Corporation income 


$48.7 $47.0 
25.6 
10.7 
7.9 


Total administrative 


budget receipts. __. 89.5 91.2 


t The Budget of the U.S. Government for the fiscal year ending 
June meet 6E, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
1965, p. 12. 


Thus, despite higher than anticipated in- 
dividual income tax collections in 1964, of- 
ficial estimates for 1965 tax collections had 
been revised downward from the previous 
year, and, in fact, showed an anticipated de- 
cline in individual income tax collections in 
1965. This decline did not materialize. In- 
dividual income tax collections actually in- 
creased by about $100 million in 1965, while 
corporate income tax collections were very 
close to the projected level. Both individual 
and corporate income tax receipts were sub- 
stantially higher than anticipated in 1966. 
Individual and corporate income tax col- 
lections in fiscal years 1965 and 1966 were 
as follows: 

[Billions of dollars]! 


Fiscal years 


Individual income taxes. ~... - 
Corporation income taxes_... 


1 Source: 1970 Economic Report of the President, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1970, Table C-62, p. 250. 
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Unanticipated events, largely associated 
with the build-up of the Vietnam War effort, 
caused accelerated economic growth during 
this period and even led to the application 
of policies of economic restraint during 
1966. Reference to these events was included 
in the opening paragraphs of the 1967 Report 
of the Council of Economic Advisors as fol- 
lows: 

“By any standard, then, 1966 was a big 
year for the economy. Gross national prod- 
uct (GNP) expanded by a record $58 billion 
in current prices and reached $740 billion. 
As in the 2 preceding years, a major advance 
in business fixed investment was a key ex- 
pansionary force. And the rising require- 
ments of Vietnam added $10 billion to de- 
fense outlays. State and local spending and 
inventory investment also rose strongly. 

“As a result, 1966 was in some respects too 
big a year, especially in the early months. 
Spurred by the defense buildup, total de- 
mand—public and private—forged ahead at 
an extraordinarily rapid rate in late 1965 
and early 1966. Strains developed in financial 
markets. Demand outstripped supply in sev- 
eral sectors which were already near full 
utilization. As Chapter 2 explains, many of 
the new orders simply added to backlogs and 
put upward pressures on prices. Some of the 
excess demands were met by imports, reduc- 
ing the U.S. foreign trade surplus and re- 
tarding progress toward equilibrium in the 
balance of payments, as Chapter 5 indicates. 

“After years of stimulating demand, policy 
was called upon to restrain the economy. The 
need for restraint was recognized at the 
start of the year. Monetary policy assumed a 
restrictive stance. In antcipation of large 
increases in private expenditures and de- 
fense outlays, tax policies were applied to 
curb private demand. In 1964 and 1965, an 
expansionary tax policy had stimulated the 
economy; but in March 1966, restrictive tax 
changes were enacted at the President's re- 
quest. Excise tax cuts were postponed, and 
income tax payments were accelerated. 
Moreover, the President's budget program 
in January stringently held down nonde- 
fense outlays. These measures produced a 
Federal surplus in the national income ac- 
counts budget and a net restrictive fiscal 
impact in the first half of 1966 despite the 
strong advance in defense spending.” ** 

Thus, the “feedback effects” of the 1964 
tax cut were not unanticipated; in fact, they 
were an integral part of the consideration of 
the tax cut in Congress. While the tax re- 
ceipts forecasts of the period were less than 
perfect, and revenues were affected by other 
economic developments (largely the Viet- 
nam War), it is clear that the feedback ef- 
fects were not of a different order of magni- 
tude than were anticipated by the Treasury. 


D. Magnitude of the “feedback effects” of the 
1964 tax cut 


Despite the central position of the 1964 
tax cut in modern fiscal policy discussion, 
relatively little careful analysis of its eco- 
nomic effects has occurred.** In an effort to 
remedy this shortcoming, and to contribute 
to our knowledge of fiscal policy actions over 
the past 15 years, the Congressional Research 
Service, the House Budget Committee, and 
the Joint Economic Committee are partici- 
pating in a combined research effort to 
measure the economic effect of countercycli- 
cal policy during the 1980's and 1970's. As a 
part of that effort, Data Resources, Inc. and 
Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates, 
Inc., two of the nation's leading econometric 
research organizations, have been retained to 
analyze the fiscal policy actions during this 
era using their econometric models and em- 
ploying methodology jointly agreed upon. 
This project will not be completed for several 
months; however, the two econometric serv- 
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ices have produced preliminary reports re- 
garding their analyses of the 1964 tax cut.” 
Both studies find that the so-called “feedback 
effect” of the 1964 tax cut was relatively 
small, and not nearly large enough to offset 
the original revenue loss from the tax cut. 
The Wharton preliminary report articulates 
this finding as follows: 

... after the stimulative effects of the tax 
cut have worked their way through the econ- 
omy, the reduction in personal taxes is esti- 
mated at about $8.3 billion in Calendar 
Year 1964 and rises to near $11 billion in 
1967. But this estimated revenue loss in- 
cludes the additional revenues collected as a 
result of the higher level of personal income. 
The personal income increase, resulting from 
the tax cut, rises to nearly 20.0 billion by 1967. 
At an average tax rate of about 10.4 percent, 
this represents $2.0 billion dollars in addi- 
tional collections at the post-tax cut rates. 
Without this additional revenue, the tax cut 
would have reduced collections by nearly 
$13.0 billion in 1967. For 1965, at an average 
tax rate of 9.75 percent, this increased reve- 
nue is only $0.75 billion.” ™ 

The preliminary estimates of the net reve- 
nue cost of the 1964 tax cut (after feedback 
effects) by the two econometric studies are as 
follows: 


ndividual income 
tax: 


Corporate income 
tax: 


1) eee 
Wharton 


These results are dependent, of course, on 
the particular structures of the econometric 
models which produced them. These struc- 
tures are elaborate combinations of eco- 
nomic theory and extensive estimations of 
economic relationships based on historical 
data. As such, the models are neither right 
nor wrong, in the traditional sense, but are 
approximations of the actual operations of 
the economy. The degree of accuracy of the 
approximations varies with the economic 
phenomenon being studied, the time pe- 
riod, and the model. The proponents of the 
Kemp/Roth bill have criticized the struc- 
ture of virtually all of the present major 
econometric models of the U.S. economy, 
including the DRI and Wharton models, for 
a failure to capture the effects of changing 
government policy, especially tax policy, on 
“supply side” economic effects, specifically 
incentives to work, save and invest. This 
general criticism is addressed in the next 
subsection of this paper. 

The incentives argument has been used 
specifically with regard to the effects of the 
1964 tax cut, claiming that the tax cut pro- 
vided a gigantic boost to the economy 
through supply side effects resulting from 
stronger incentives to work, save, and invest 
and that these effects are not portrayed in 
the econometric models. Walter Heller, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors under President Kennedy and major 
author of the 1964 tax cut, has responded 
to this claim as follows: 

“Contrary to their assertion that the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson tax cut achieved its economic 
stimulus and consequent revenue flows ‘by 
increasing aggregate supply, by increasing 
the reward to work and investment,’ the rec- 
ord is crystal clear that the great bulk of 
the success of the ‘great tax cut’ that was 
phased in during 1964-65 came, as expected, 
from its stimulus to demand, its release of 
some $10 billion of consumer purchasing 
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power and another $3 billion or so of corpo- 
rate funds. 

“A great leap forward on the supply side 
would have to show up in a big jump in 
trend productivity increases and in the 
growth of GNP potential. The Kennedy tax 
program—including both the 1964 tax cuts 
and the 1962 investment tax stimulants in 
the form of the investment tax credit and 
liberalized depreciation guidelines—did in 
fact improve investment and work incen- 
tives and contribute to good, sustained 
growth in productivity. But no sudden bulge 
in productivity and potential has been 
found by any close student of the subject.” * 
E. The “Laffer Curve” and supply side fiscal 

response 

The general contention that a sizeable tax 
cut will have large supply side effects through 
stronger incentives to work, save, and invest 
has most often been voiced by the Kemp/ 
Roth proponents through reference to the 
so-called “Laffer Curve,” named for its orig- 
inator, Professor Arthur Laffer of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. The most 
extensive presentation of the Laffer Curve 
has been made by Jude Wanniski in an arti- 
cle in The Public Interest, an extensive 
excerpt of which follows: 

“When the tax rate is 100 percent, all pro- 
duction ceases in the money economy (as 
distinct from the barter economy, which 
exists largely to escape taxation). People will 
not work in the money economy if all the 
fruits of their labors are confiscated by the 
government, And because production ceases, 
there is nothing for the 100-percent rate to 
confiscate, so government revenues are zero. 

“On the other hand, if the tax rate is zero, 
people can keep 100 percent of what they 
produce in the money economy. There is no 
governmental “wedge” between earnings and 
after-tax income, and thus no governmental 
barrier to production. Production is therefore 
maximized, and the output of the money 
economy is limited only by the desire of 
workers for leisure. But because the tax rate 
is zero, government revenues are again zero, 
and there can be no government. So at a 
0-percent tax rate the economy is in a state 
of anarchy, and at a 100-percent tax rate the 
economy is functioning entirely through 
barter. 

“In between lies the curve. If the govern- 
ment reduces its rate to something less than 
100 percent, say to point A, some segment of 
the barter economy will be able to gain so 
many efficiencies by being in the money econ- 
omy that, even with near-confiscatory tax 
rates, after-tax production would still exceed 
that of the barter economy. Production will 
start up, and revenues will flow into the 
government treasury. By lowering the tax 
rate, we find an increase in revenues. 

“On the bottom end of the curve the 
same thing is happening. If people feel that 
they need a minimal government and 
thus institute a low tax rate, some segment 
of the economy, finding that the marginal 
loss of income exceeds the efficiencies gained 
in the money economy, is shifted into either 
barter or leisure. But with that tax rate, 
revenues do flow into the government treas- 
ury. This is the situation at point B. Point A 
represents a very high tax rate and very low 
production. Point B represents a very low tax 
rate and very high production. Yet they both 
yield the same revenue to the government. 

“The same is true of points C and D. The 
government finds that by a further loweriag 
of the tax rate, say from point A to point C, 
revenues increase with the further expansion 
of output. And by raising the tax rate, say 
from B to point D, revenues also increase, by 
the same amount, 

“Revenues and production are maximized 
at point E. If, at point E, the government 
lowers the tax rate again, output will in- 
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crease, but revenues will fall. And if, at point 
E, the tax rate is raised, both output and 
revenue will decline. The shaded area is the 
prohibitive range for government, where 
rates are unnecessarily high and can be 
reduced with gain in both output and 
revenue.” *6 


Laffer Curve adherents, including Professor 
Laffer, argue that the United States is now 
in the “prohibitive range” of taxation. This 
claim and the above description are the ra- 
tionale for arguing that the Kemp/Roth 
tax cut, or presumably any tax cut, would in- 
crease Government revenue rather than 
reduce it. 


The Laffer Curve obviously has a certain 
amount of intuitive appeal. However, it is 
also an overly simplistic approach which 
ignores very complex economic relationships, 
and therefore falls considerably short of 
providing information directly relevant to 
policy formulation. A brief analytical re- 
view of the concept is provided below in out- 
line format. 

1. Central to the Laffer Curve is the notion 
that there is something which can be called 
a “tax rate” for the overall economy, and 
that for each tax rate a given amount of tax 
revenue will be raised. But what is this tax 
rate? There are literally hundreds of differ- 
ent taxes imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and State and local governments; they 
apply to personal income, corporate income, 
wages, sales, property, and myriad other tax 
bases. Their structures vary; some are flat- 
rate taxes; some have elaborate exemptions 
and deductions. It is impossible for one tax 
rate to characterize this complex tax struc- 
ture in the U.S. 

Even if one decided to use one effective 
tax rate—say total tax revenue divided by 
GNP, or total personal taxes divided by 
personal income—major oversimplification 
would still be a problem. The association of 
a single amount of revenue with each tax 
rate implies that the type of tax mechanism 
used to raise the revenue is irrelevant; i.e. 
whether the tax is imposed on consumption, 
or wealth, or income, or only income from 
capital, and whether the tax is regressive, 
proportional, or progressive do not matter 
in determining the economic effects of the 
tax and the revenue it will yield. The Laffer 
Curve implies all that matters is the un- 
defined "tax rate.” However, this is an over- 
simplification which is contradicted by vir- 
tually all of public finance analysis, and, 
indeed, is also contradicted by other argu- 
ments offered by the Laffer Curve adherents 
(see point 7 below). 

2. The Laffer Curve represents a gross 
simplification of a major portion of macro- 
economics into a single curved line. Count- 
less books and articles have been written to 
conceptualize, identify, and measure the im- 
pact of taxation and fiscal policy on the U.S. 
economy, and despite all of this effort and 
research there are still many important 
issues which are unresolved. However, it is 
known that the effect of a tax cut or tax 
increase on the economy, and in turn on 
tax revenues, depends on a multitude of 
factors and their complex interrelationships. 
These factors include the level of employ- 
ment and unemployment, the level of ca- 
pacity utilization, the level of investment, 
interest rates, inflation rates, the savings 
rate, te posture of monetary policy, levels 
of consumer and business confidence, the 
size of the Federal deficit, the budget posi- 
tion of State and local governments, and the 
level of the foreign trade balance, to name 
only a few. Additionally, for many varia- 
bles—for example capacity utilization and 
investment—it is important to view them 
both in the aggregate and disaggregated by 
economic sector and region. Also, since eco- 
nomic phenomena are dynamic, it is impor- 
tant to know the trends of the economic 
indicators as well as their levels; a 6 percent 
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unemployment rate does not mean the same 
thing if the trend is upward as if the trend 
is downward. 

All of these factors and many more are 
involved in understanding and assessing the 
potential economic impact of a tax cut. To 
subsume all of these economic effects into a 
single line on a graph is to ignore much of 
the substance of responsible tax policy. 

3. The notion behind the Laffer Curve de- 
pends almost entirely on the response of 
work, savings, and investment behavior to 
levels of taxation. The assertion is that 
higher taxes lead to reduced incentives and 
lower levels of economic activity; lower taxes 
increase incentives and economic activity. 
The Laffer Curve asserts that as taxes are 
increased from 0 to 100 percent, at some 
point the effect on tax revenue of the dimin- 
ished economic activity overwhelms the ef- 
fect of the higher tax rates, and tax revenue 
begins decreasing rather than increasing. 
This assertion is no doubt true, but because 
the Laffer analysis concentrates on economic 
responses at or near the end points—tax 
rates of 0 and 100 percent—it is not very 
relevant. The relevant issue is the incentive 
effect of small tax rate changes within the 
range of feasible alternatives to present pol- 
icy. Analysis of these incentive effects is 
much more complex and leads to different 
conclusions, than suggested by the Laffer 
Curve. 


The Laffer Curve ignores the fact that, 
within the relevant range of policy alterna- 
tives, tax rate changes induce two reactions, 
an income effect and a substitution effect, 
which tend to offset each other. Richard and 
Peggy Musgrave, in their well known public 
finance textbook, describe and assess these 
factors with regard to work effort as fol- 
lows: 

“With regard to labor, we shall find that 
introduction of an income tax need not re- 
duce hours of work. To be sure, the tax re- 
sults in a reduction in the net wage rate. 
This makes work less attractive relative to 
leisure and induces workers to work less 
(the so-called substitution effect). But a tax 
also makes them poorer, so they tend to 
feel that they cannot afford as much leisure 
and must work more (the so-called income 
effect). Depending on which consideration 
carries more weight, effort may rise or fall. 
Such empirical evidence as is available gives 
little support to either hypothesis but sug- 
gests that labor supply to the economy as a 
whole is fairly inelastic to the wage rate.” 7 

And further in a later passage: 

“If the labor supply schedule is upward- 
sloping, as most textbooks draw it, the nega- 
tive substitution effect outweighs the posi- 
tive income effect; if the schedule is back- 
ward-sloping, the opposite response occurs. 

“Historically, it is evident that rising wage 
rates have been accompanied by reduced 
hours of work, i.e. a substantial part of the 
gains from productivity growth has been 
directed into increased leisure. Although this 
does not prove that the short-run supply 
schedule of labor is backward-sloping (in 
which case taxation would raise, rather than 
lower, the amount of labor supplied), it 
should not be readily assumed that an 
income tax must reduce effort. While we all 
seem to know someone who has been dis- 
couraged by taxation and has worked less, 
most of us seem to respond by working more. 

“As noted before, much depends on the 
rate schedule. A person will work less under 
a progressive than under a proportional rate 
schedule, if the same amount is drawn from 
him in both cases. Yet, work effort for tax- 
payers as a group need not be lower under 
& progressive schedule. The net effect depends 
on how wage earners at various points on 
the income scale respond. Earners at the 
upper end (where rates will be higher than 
under a proportional tax of equal yield) have 
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more flexibuity in hours worked but may 
also be less responsive to changes in the net 
wage rate, since other forms of motivation 
(prestige, interest in work, etc.) may domi- 
nate. Employees at the lower end of the scale 
have less flexibility in their work effort re- 
sponses and also face lower marginal rates of 
income tax. The most serious problem of 
disincentive to work may well occur below 
the income tax range where welfare policies 
are such as to imply high marginal rates of 
tax on earned income.” * 

The discussion in the Musgraves’ textbook 
on the effects of taxation on savings and 
investment behavior is reproduced as an ap- 
pendix to this section as an illustration of 
the complexity of issues ignored by the Laffer 
Curve approach. The Musgrave analysis 
reveals that the effect of the income tax on 
household saving and on investment is 
uncertain; the effect on business saving, 
however, is negative assuming the corporate 
income tax is borne by capital. Some recent 
econometric research concludes that the im- 
pact of the tax structure on the rate of sav- 
ings is more significant than has been previ- 
ously thought,” but even these new results 
are of a small magnitude compared to that 
required to support the Laffer Curve hypoth- 
esis. Thus, the notions of the effects of taxa- 
tion on incentives embodied in the Laffer 
Curve are considerably oversimplified and 
exaggerated. 

4. By concentrating primarily on incentive 
and supply side effects, the Laffer Curve 
largely ignores the actual mechanism by 
which fiscal policy exerts its biggest and most 
immediate impact—demand side effects. The 
most immediate impact of a tax cut is that 
individuals and businesses have more dispos- 
able or after tax income. The largest per- 
centage of this after tax income will be spent 
rather rapidly, thus raising aggregate demand 
in the economy. If there are unemployed 
workers and idle productive resources, this 
higher aggregate demand will lead to more 
jobs and higher GNP; if unemployment is 
slight and there is little idle capacity, the 
increased demand will be inflationary and 
destabilizing. 

Thus, the timing of a tax cut is very im- 
portant. However, the Laffer Curve analysis 
does not include an explicit consideration of 
the state of the economy at the time of a tax 
cut. It asserts that we are in the “prohibitive 
range” of taxation, and offers the faith that 
suvply side effects will create the capacity 
for higher output and the incentives for 
higher work effort. However, capacity creat- 
ing investment is not planned, financed, and 
constructed overnight; it takes years. But 
the demand side effects of a tax cut are im- 
mediate, reaching full effect within a few 
calendar quarters. Therefore, the effects of 
a susbtantial tax cut enacted when excess 
capacity is low, based on Laffer-type faith, 
would be a rapid increase in demand, which 
would quickly accelerate price increases and 
raise interest rates, thus choking off the 
hoped for increase in investment. 

5. Professor Laffer and the adherents to 
his concepts claim that the United States is 
presently in the “prohibitive range” of the 
Laffer Curve, i.e. that the “tax rate” is so high 
and stifling of incentives that an across-the- 
board tax cut would actually increase reve- 
nues rather than reduce them. However, 
there is virtually no evidence to support this 
assertion. If this assertion were true one 
would expect effective tax rates to have risen 
dramatically in the U.S. in recent years; 
however Federal taxes as a percentage of CNR 
or personal income have remained virtually 
constant over the last quarter century.” If 
this assertion were true one might also ex- 
pect to find that the U.S. tax burden con- 
siderably exceeds that of the other developed 
countries of the World; however, total taxes 
in the U.S. as a percent of GNP are lower 
than the average for the OECD countries. 
Some countries which have higher produc- 
tivity growth than the U.S., for example 
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Germany and Sweden, also have higher over- 
all tax burdens, 

For a tax cut to be self-financing, its im- 
pact on the economy would have to be so 
large that the new tax revenue generated 
would more than compensate for the original 
revenue loss. Total Federal taxes in the U.S. 
claim roughly 20 percent of GNP. Thus, for 
a tax cut to increase Federal revenues, rather 
than add to the deficit, it would have to in- 
crease GNP by a multiple of 5 times its or- 
iginal size or more. No analysis of fiscal pol- 
icy in the U.S. economy has concluded that 
such a high multiplier for an overall tax cut 
is possible. The major econometric models 
of the U.S. economy all have multiplier ef- 
fects for various fiscal policies which range 
from about 1.3 to 2. Therefore, a tax cut will 
reduce tax revenue by about 60 percent to 75 
percent of the original amount of the reduc- 
tion, with the remainder replaced by revenue 
from the feedback effect. 

Thus, despite the other beneficial effects, 
one inevitable result of a tax cut with un- 
diminished spending is an increase in the 
deficit. 

6. Part of the intuitive appeal of the Laffer 
Curve derives from the interpretation of 
point E on the curve. This point is the 
crossover point to the “prohibitive range” 
of the Laffer Curve where incentives are so 
bruised that higher taxes yield lower reve- 
nues. It is also claimed to be the point at 
which the electorate desires to be taxed, in 
other words, an optimal size for government 
at which just the right amount of public 
services is provided. It is an easy deductive 
leap from the asserted coincidence of these 
two points to conclude that if governments 
becomes only slightly larger than the elector- 
ate would prefer, then we enter the pro- 
hibitive range and taxation becomes oppres- 
sive. 

However, there is no reason to believe that 
these two points are the same. The desired 
level of government services in the U.S. is 
not determined by raising taxes until higher 
tax rates produce lower revenues; if so tax 
rates would undoubtedly be much higher 
than presently. The desired level of govern- 
ment in this country is determined through 
the political process, and there is nothing 
which suggests that the size of government 
produced by that process is the maximum 
possible which can be imposed without sup- 
pressing productive enterprise. In fact, the 
overwhelming evidence is to the contrary. 
In the United States the determinants of 
the optimal size of government have more to 
do with the desire for personal freedom and 
a preference for private production of goods 
and services, than with diminishing returns 
from higher levels of taxation. Thus, the 
optimal size of government in this country 
is probably very small compared to point E 
on the Laffer Curve, and the relatively small 
variations in government size around the 
optimal point which result from the politi- 
cal decision making process do not currently 
appear to run the risk of entering the “pro- 
hibitive range” of taxation on the Laffer 
Curve. 

7. The Kemp/Roth advocates have con- 
tributed an important observation regard- 
ing the effect of taxation on incentives. Re- 
cently, considerable attention has been fo- 
cused from many quarters on the effect of 
taxation on capital formation and incen- 
tives to invest. However, the Kemp/Roth 
proponents have added to this discussion 
the observation that the individual income 
tax has become more of a general economic 
disincentive over the past 13 years because 
taxpayers have been pushed into increasingly 
higher marginal tax brackets. 

As a general principle, a tax with lower 
marginal tax rates is less destructive of 
economic incentives. and therefore more 
efficient in an overall economic sense (i.e. 
it imposes less of a cost on society as & 
whole), than a tax with higher marginal tax 
rates. Of course, two equal-revenue income 
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taxes with different marginal tax rate sched- 
ules will not be exact substitutes because 
they will not distribute the tax burden in 
precisely the same manner; the tax with the 
lower marginal rates will require a larger 
tax base, either by virtue of having a smaller 
standard deduction and personal exemptions, 
or by having a broader tax base with fewer 
or smaller itemized deductions and ex- 
clusions.** 


However, it is possible to design an in- 
come tax with somewhat lower marginal tax 
rates and only a moderately larger tax base. 
Specifically, when a tax cut is being consid- 
ered for fiscal policy reasons, the tax cut can 
be accomplished by lowering the tax rates, 
or by increasing the size of the standard 
deduction, personal exemptions, or general 
tax credit. Depending on which mechanism is 
chosen, the distribution of the overall tax 
burden after the tax cut will be somewhat 
different, but not greatly so (obviously de- 
pending on the size of the tax cut) .™ Over a 
lengthy period of time, as inflation and in- 
creases in real income push taxpayers into 
over higher tax brackets, the choice of tax 
cut mechanism can make a substantial dif- 
ference in the distribution of the tax burden 
and in the marginal tax rates faced by tax- 
payers. 

The last tax cut in the United States which 
was achieved by reducing the marginal tax 
rates was the 1964 tax cut.™ In the interven- 
ing years there have been several tax reduc- 
tions affecting the individual income tax (in 
1969, 1971, 1975, 1976, and 1977), but all 
have been accomplished by increasing the 
standard deduction or the personal exemp- 
tion, or by creating new devices such as the 
general tax credit or the low income allow- 
ance. 

However, these changes have not been 
sufficient to prevent a general movement of 
taxpayers into higher tax brackets, and since 
the tax rates have remained constant, the 
marginal rates experienced by many taxpay- 
ers have increased. This phenomenon is 
documented in Table 5 which classifies tax 
returns by tax bracket for 1965 (the year the 
1964 tax cut became fully effective) and 
1975 (the last year for which data are avail- 
able). The data are displayed graphically in 
Figure 4. As the table and figure reveal, 
there has been a clear and substantial up- 
ward movement of taxpayers into higher 
marginal tax rate brackets (the movement 
would be even more substantial by 1978). 
For example, in 1965 only 19 percent of tax- 
payers faced a marginal tax rate higher than 
20 percent, and only 7 percent had marginal 
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rates of 25 percent or higher; in 1975 these 
percentages were 53 percent and 29 respec- 
tively. This implies that substantially 
larger numbers of taxpayers are now in the 
upper rate brackets in which the marginal 
tax rate may begin to erode economic incen- 
tives. In this regard it is significant that 
both the Kemp/Roth bill and the 1978 tax 
cut proposal by President Carter would re- 
duce taxes by an across-the-board reduction 
in tax rates rather than by further changes 
in the standard deduction or personal ex- 
emption. 
. . . . . 


II. A SUMMARY OF THE ECONOMETRIC ANALY- 
SES OF THE KEMP/ROTH TAX CUT BILL 


This section summarizes the results of 
three studies of the prospective economic 
impact of the Kemp/Roth bill using the 
econometric models of Data Resources, Inc., 
Wharton Forecasting Associates, Inc." and 
Chase Econometric Associates, Inc. The 
DRI and Wharton simulations were per- 
formed by the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice; the Chase analysis was conducted by 
Chase Econometric Associates for Congress- 
man Kemp and Senator Roth.” 

To some extent the results of the studies 
are @ lesson in the uncertainties of using the 
econometric models as much as they are 
indications of the prospective economic im- 
pacts of the Kemp/Roth bill. 

The results of the three studies differ, in 
some instances substantially, for several rea- 
sons. First, the results of each study are 
obviously dependent on the structure of the 
econometric model employed; because the 
models differ, the results will also differ. 
This problem is intensified by the magnitude 
of the Kemp/Roth tax cut. The econometric 
models all produce somewhat similar results 
for moderate changes in policy and short- 
term projections. 

However, they are not especially well 
suited for analyzing the implications of 
dramatic policy changes, especially over long 
time periods. Sizeable policy shifts may push 
models into unrealistic ranges where their 
structural differences are significant; for ex- 
ample the models differ in their response to 
policies that would reduce unemployment to 
unrealistically low levels. Second, the models 
produce different forecasts of the path of the 
economy in the absence of a tax cut. Since 
the impact of a tax cut is dependent on the 
state of the economy, the models will ob- 
viously yield different impact estimates if 
they project different growth paths (e.g., & 
“growth recession” versus continued mod- 
erate growth). Third, the assumptions em- 
ployed in the analyses differ. 

The assumed size of the Kemp/Roth tax 


Percent of taxable returns classified by highest marginal rate 
at which tax was computed - 
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Percent of 
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cut in the DRI and Wharton studies is the 
same as indicated in section I of this paper; 
however, the size of the tax cut in the Chase 
simulations is much smaller, rising to only 
20 percent in the third year rather than 33 
percent.” Additionally, the Chase simulation 
implicitly reduces real Government spend- 
ing as the tax cut is phased in because in 
the Chase model nominal Government ex- 
penditures are held constant rather than real 
spending. 

The results reported below compare the 
projected economic impact of the Kemp/ 
Roth tax cut to economic projections assum- 
ing no tax cut in 1978-79 and to alternative 
projections assuming adoption of a moderate 
tax cut in 1978 resulting from President 
Carter’s proposals in January. In addition 
to other differences in the assumptions, the 
comparative simulations also assume differ- 
ent sizes for the Carter tax cut. The DRI 
simulation assumes a Carter tax cut of $13.3 
billion in the individual Income tax plus a 
reduction of the corporate tax rate to 46 
percent and an increase in the effective rate 
of the investment tax credit from 9 percent 
to 12.5 percent. The Wharton simulation as- 
sumes an aggregate tax cut to $26 billion 
affecting individual and corporate income 
taxes. The Chase projection assumes a $32 
billion aggregate tax cut." 


A. Gross national product 

Table 6 displays the results of the econo- 
metric simulations regarding levels of real 
GNP and the growth rate of real GNP. Gen- 
erally, the results imply that the Kemp/Roth 
bill would have a sizeable positive impact on 
real GNP which would peak in the early 
1980's and dissipate by the late 1980's. The 
Wharton simulation shows a more lasting im- 
pact of the tax cut on real GNP, but all of 
the projections show the increase in the 
real GNP growth rate disappearing or turning 
negative by 1987. The Chase impact estimates 
are smaller than the others because the 
Chase simulated tax cut is smaller and is 
accompanied by a reduction in real Govern- 
ment spending. 


B. Unemployment rate and employment 

Table 7 reports the output of the simula- 
tions regarding the unemployment rate and 
the total level of employment. Again, the 
results generally imply a substantial favor- 
able impact of the Kemp/Roth bill which 
would peak in the early 1980's and dissipate 
in the later 1980's. The Wharton simulation 
shows a more sizeable lasting effect on the 
unemployment rate (total employment was 
not simulated in the Wharton Study) and 
the Chase impact estimates are somewhat 
smaller than the other two. 


TABLE 6.—PROJECTED IMPACT OF KEMP/ROTH TAX CUT BILL ON REAL GNP AND REAL GNP 


GROWTH RATE, 1978-87 
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Special caution must be exercised in inter- 
preting these employment projections. Both 
the DRI and Wharton projections imply 
overall unemployment rates below 4 percent 
in the 1980's, with the rate in the Wharton 
projection reaching a low of 2.1 percent. 
Most economists would argue that there is 
some minimal level of structural unempioy- 
ment‘ which cannot be further reduced by 
fiscal policy measures. The actual unemploy- 
ment level associated with this “full employ- 
ment” condition is the subject of some de- 
bate, but it is widely regarded to be between 
4.5 and 5.5 percent. The econometric models 
do not have structural characteristics which 
prevent them from projecting unemployment 
rates below this range. Therefore, results 
such as those in the table would normally 
call for external adjustments of the simula- 
tions to produce more realistic forecasts. 
Since the purpose of these analyses was rot 
an actual forecast, but rather a comparative 
impact simulation, such external adjust- 
ments were not made. However, it is impor- 
tant in interpreting the results to note that 
the impact of the Kemp/Roth bill on em- 
ployment and unemployment would most 
likely be smaller than shown in Table 7, and 
consequently the impact on inflation would 
probably be larger. 


C. Inflation 


Table 8 shows the econometric projections 
of the impact of the Kemp/Roth tax cut on 
the consumer price index. In general, the re- 
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sults imply that the proposal would grad- 
ually increase the inflation rate with a sub- 
stantial acceleration by the mid 1980's; by 
1987 prices would be at least 10 percent 
higher, and the annual rate of inflation 
would be in excess of 1.5 percentage points 
higher than without the Kemp/Roth tax cut. 
The Wharton results indicate that the infla- 
tion rate would decline somewhat in the 
early years of the simulation but accelerate 
thereafter. The Chase simulation shows & 
smaller inflation impact due to the smaller 
assumed tax cut and the implicit reduction 
in the level of real Government spending. 
Once again, it should be emphasized that the 
inflation impact estimates are likely consid- 
erably understated because the substantially 
higher levels of aggregate demand and pro- 
duction caused by the Kemp/Roth tax cut 
would push the economy beyond a condition 
of full employment early in the 1980's, and 
this condition is not fully reflected in the 
estimates. 
D. Interest rates 


Table 9 reports the results of the econo- 
metric simulations regarding two selected 
interest rates: the rate on AA-rated utility 
bonds and the rate on commercial paper. 
These interest rates, and others faced by 
business and consumers, are important deter- 
minants of levels of capital investment and 
consumption. The results imply that the 
Kemp/Roth bill would cause a gradual in- 
crease in interest rates over the next decade, 
and that by 1987 interest rates would most 
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likely be 114 to 2 percentage points higher 
than otherwise. 
E. Disposable personal income and the 
savings rate 


Estimates of the impact of the Kemp- 
Roth bill on real disposable pesonal income 
and the rate of savings are displayed in Table 
10. The DRI and Chase projections show a 
significant positive impact on real disposable 
personal income which peaks in the early 
1980's and has diminished considerably by 
1987; the Wharton estimates indicate a con- 
tinuing increase throughout the period. All 
of the models project a sizeable increase in 
the savings rate peaking in the early 1980's. 
It should be noted that the savings rate in- 
creases projected in the models do not result 
from enhanced savings incentives caused 
by lower tax rates as discussed in the pre- 
vious section. Savings in the models is a 
residual from disposable personal income 
and consumption. In the projections saving 
increases as a percent of income, because 
marginal consumption as a percent of mar- 
ginal income is lower than total consumption 
as a percent of total income. To the extent 
that savings incentives would increase due to 
the lower marginal tax rates, the effect on the 
savings rate could be greater than shown in 
the estimates; on the other hand, to the ex- 
tent that the models have overestimated the 
impact of the Kemp/Roth bill on the unem- 
ployment rate and underestimated the im- 
pact on inflation, the savings rate effect could 
be smaller. 


TABLE 8.—PROJECTED IMPACT OF KEMP/ROTH BILL ON CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (CPI) 


AND ANNUAL RATE OF INCREASE IN CPI, 1978-87 
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TABLE 10.—PROJECTED IMPACT OF KEMP/ROTH TAX CUT BILL ON REAL DISPOSABLE 
PERSONAL INCOME AND THE SAVINGS RATE, 1978-87 


1978 1979 1980 1982 1987 


Percent change in real disposable per- 


sonal income: 


Chase 
Percentage point change in savings rate: 


Com med to no tax cut: 


F. Investment 

Table 11 shows projections of the impact 
of the Kemp/Roth bill on real nonresiden- 
tial and residential investment; the models 
produce substantially different results for 
these variables. Compared to no tax cut the 
models all show the bill having a sizeable 
positive impact on real fixed nonresidential 


investment; DRI and Chase show the impact 
diminishing by the late 1980's, Wharton 
shows the effect continuing. Compared to 
the Carter tax cut, however, all three models 
show the Kemp/Roth bill having a negative 
impact on nonresidential investment by 
1987; the DRI and Wharton simulations show 
a positive impact through the early 1980's; 


the Chase projection shows a minimal im- 
pact throughout the period. 

The three models differ the most with 
regard to the impact of the bill on invest- 
ment in residential structures (this compo- 
nent of investment is notoriously difficult to 
forecast). The DRI simulation shows a mod- 
erate positive impact in the first few years 
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TABLE 11.—PROJECTED IMPACT OF KEMP/ROTH TAX CUT BILL ON REAL NONRESIDENTIAL TABLE 12.—PROJECTED IMPACT OF KEMP/ROTH TAX CUT BILL ON THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 
AND RESIDENTIAL INVESTMENT, 1978-87 1978-87 
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Percent change in real fixed nonresi- 
dential investment: 
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which turns strongly negative in the 1980's. 
The Wharton projection shows a positive 
cyclical impact, rising above trend in the 
first few years, weakening in the early 1980's, 
and strengthening substantially in the late 
1980's. The Chase simulation shows com- 
paratively little impact throughout the 
period. 

G. The Federal deficit 


Estimates of the impact of the Kemp/ 
Roth bill on the Federal deficit are shown 
in Table 12. While the magnitudes differ (the 
Chase estimates are substantially lower than 
those of DRI and Wharton because of the 
smaller tax cut simulated by Chase and the 
implicit reduction in real Government ex- 
penditures) one message is clear: the Kemp/ 
Roth bill would substantially increase the 
Federal deficit over the foreseeable future. 
The econometric models imply that the tax 
cut would fall considerably short of “paying 
for itself," whatever its other benefits may 
be. 

Some proponents of the Kemp/Roth bill 
have argued that the econometric simula- 
tions show that the tax cut would finance it- 
self in a different sense, not that the deficit 
would decrease or disappear, but rather that 
any increase in the Federal deficit will be 
financed by the additional private savings 
and retained earnings generated by the tax 
cut. However, this is not a surprising result 
to observe from the econometric models be- 
cause in the models, as in the economy, the 
deficit will always be financed. The issue is 
not whether the deficit will be financed, but 
at what cost in terms of interest rates and 
inflation, and their further impact on invest- 
ment and other economic variables. 

In summary, the econometric studies of 
the Kemp/Roth tax cut bill generally imply 
that bill would have a favorable impact on 
levels of gross national product, employment, 
income, savings, and investment; these fav- 
orable impacts for the most part would de- 
cline, or in some cases reverse, by the mid- 
to-late 1980’s Additionally, these favorable 
effects would be accompanied by substan- 
tially higher inflation, higher interest rates, 
and a larger Federal deficit. 
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3 See Department of the Treasury, Internal 
Revenue Service, Statistics of Income: 1973, 
Individual Income Tax Returns, Publication 
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THE BAKKE DECISION: DID IT 
DECIDE ANYTHING? 


(Mr. DELLUMS asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 
@ Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision on the 
famous Bakke case has left many of us 
in a state of confusion over the status of 
affirmative action programs in higher 
education and in employment. Because 
the court seemed to take a two-sided 
view of the matter, none of us is quite 
certain what is going to happen to these 
programs as a result of Allen Bakke’s 
having been admitted into the Davis 
Medical School. 

To help clarify things, I would like 
now to submit an article from the Au- 
gust 17 issue of the New York Review of 
Books. Contained in it is a very cogent 
and timely analysis of the court’s posi- 
tion, spelling out why the decision will 
not meet the test of time, and pointing 
out why the constitutional issue will 
have to be addressed again and again 
until affirmative action goals have an 
unambiguous mandate for implementa- 
tion. For until this is done, Congress, 
the courts, and the executive branch will 
have to flounder along without a clear 
idea of what our policy should be on 
remedying the appalling fact of racial 
discrimination in the United States. 

The article follows: 
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THE BAKKE Decision: Dip Ir DECIDE 
ANYTHING? 


(By Ronald Dworkin) 


The decision of the Supreme Court in 
Bakke was received by the press and much 
of the public with great relief, as an act of 
judicial statesmanship that gave to each 
party in the national debate what it seemed 
to want most. Such a sense of relief, however, 
hardly seems warranted, and it is important 
to explain why it does not. 

Everyone knows something of the facts of 
the case. The University of California med- 
ical school at Davis administered a two-track 
admission procedure, in which sixteen of a 
hundred available places were in effect set 
aside for members of “minority” groups. 
Allan Bakke, a white applicant who had been 
rejected, sued. The California Supreme Court 
ordered the medical school to admit him, 
and forbade California universities to take 
race into account in their admissions 
decisions. 

The United States Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion affirmed the California court’s order that 
Bakke himself be admitted, but reversed that 
court’s prohibition against taking race into 
account in any way. So opponents of affirma- 
tive action plans could point to Bakke's in- 
dividual victory as vindication of their view 
that such plans often go too far; while pro- 
ponents were relieved to find that the main 
goals of affirmative action could still be pur- 
sued, through plans more complex and 
subtle than the plan that Davis used and the 
Supreme Court rejected. 

But it is far too early to conclude that the 
long-awaited Bakke decision will set even the 
main lines of a national compromise about 
affirmative action in higher education. The 
arithmetic of the opinions of various jus- 
tices, and the narrow ground of the pivotal 
opinion of Mr. Justice Powell, means that 
Bakke decided rather less than had been 
hoped, and left more, by way of general prin- 
ciple as well as detailed application, to later 
Supreme Court cases that are now Inevitable. 


Bakke’s lawyers raised two arguments 
against the Davis quota plan. They argued, 
first, that the plan was illegal under the 
words of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
provides that no one shall “on the ground of 
race ... be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any program” recely- 
ing federal aid. (Davis, like all medical 
schools, receives such aid.) They argued, 
second, that the plan was unconstitutional 
because it denied Bakke the equal protection 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Five out of the nine justices—Justices 
Brennan, White, Marshall, Blackmun, and 
Powell—held that Bakke had no independent 
case on the first ground—the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act—and that the case therefore had 
to be decided on the second—the Constitu- 
tion. They said that the language of the 
Civil Rights Act, properly interpreted, was 
meant to make illegal only practices that 
would be forbidden to the states by the 
Equal Protection Clause itself. They decided, 
that is, that it is impossible to decide a case 
like Bakke on statutory grounds without 
reaching the constitutional issue, because 
the statute does not condemn the Davis pro- 
gram unless the constitution does. The re- 
maining four justices (Chief Justice Burger, 
and Justices Stewart, Rehnquist, and 
Stevens) thought that Bakke was right on 
the first ground, of the Civil Rights Act, and 
that they therefore did not have to consider 
the second, the Constitution itself, and they 
did not do so. 

Of the five justices who considered the 
second, constitutional argument, four— 
Brennan, White, Marshall, and Blackmun— 
held that Bakke had no case under the Con- 
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stitution either. Mr. Justice Powell held 
otherwise. He held that the Equal Protection 
Clause forbids explicit quotas or reserved 
places unless the school in question can show 
that these means are necessary to achieve 
goals of compelling importance, and he held 
that Davis had not met that burden of proof. 
But he aiso held that universities may take 
race into account explicitly as one among 
several factors affecting admission decisions 
in particular cases, in order to achieve racial 
diversity in classes: (He cited the Harvard 
undergraduate admissions program as an ex- 
ample.) He said that the Constitution per- 
mits this use of race and, since the California 
Supreme Court had held otherwise, he yoted 
to reverse that court on this point. So a 
majority of those considering the matter 
voted against Bakke on both of his argu- 
ments; but Bakke nevertheless won, because 
five Justices thought he should win on some 
ground even though they disagreed on which 
ground. 

What does all this mean for the future? 
The Supreme Court has now decided, by a 
vote of five to four, that the Civil Rights Act 
does not in and of itself bar affirmative ac- 
tion programs, even those, like Davis's, that 
use explicit quotas. It has decided, by a vote 
of five to none, that the Constitution permits 
affirmative action plans, like the Harvard 
undergraduate plan, that allow race to be 
taken into account, on an individual-by-in- 
dividual basis, in order to achieve a reason- 
ably diverse student body. 

Both of these decisions are important. The 
Civil Rights Act issue was, in my opinion, 
not a difficult issue, but it is useful that it is 
now removed from the argument. The argu- 
ment of the California Supreme Court—that 
racially conscious admissions programs are 
aways unconstitutional—would have been 
disastrous for affirmative action had it pre- 
vailed in the United States Supreme Court, 
and it is therefore of great importance that 
it was rejected there. It is also important 
that at least five justices are agreed that at 
least a program like the Harvard undergrad- 
uate plan is constitutional. The Harvard 
model provides a standard; if the admissions 
officers of other universities are satisfied that 
their plan is like the Harvard plan in all 
pertinent respects, they can proceed in con- 
fidence. 

It is equally important to emphasize, how- 
ever, that the Supreme Court has not decided 
that only a program such as Harvard's is con- 
stitutional. It has not even decided that a 
program with a rigid quota such as the one 
Davis used is unconstitutional. Mr. Justice 
Powell drew the line that way in his opinion: 
he said that a quota-type program is uncon- 
stitutional, and his arguments suggest that 
only something very like the Harvard pro- 
gram is constitutional. But his opinion is 
only one opinion; no other justice agreed, 
and four other justices expressly disagreed 
with him on both points. So Powell’s line 
will become the Supreme Court's line only 
if not a single one of the four justices who 
remained silent on the constitutional issue 
takes a position less restrictive than Powell's 
on that issue. In these circumstances it 
seems premature to treat Powell's opinion, 
and the distinction he drew, as the founda- 
tion of the constitutional settlement that 
will eventually emerge. 

There seems little doubt that the four 
justices who remained silent on the consti- 
tutional issue will have to break that silence 
reasonably soon. For there are a variety of 
affirmative action cases likely to confront the 
Court soon in which no statute can provide 
a reason for avoiding the constitutional is- 
sue. The Court has now remanded a case, for 
example, which challenges the provision of 
the Public Works Employment Act of 1977 
that at least 10 percent of funds disbursed 
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under the act be applied to “minority” bus- 
inesses. Since Congress enacted this statute, 
there can be no argument that its provisions 
violate congressional will, and the four jus- 
tices will have to face the question of 
whether such quota provisions are unconsti- 
tutional when this case (or, if it is moot, 
when some similar case) finally arrives be- 
fore them. Of course these will not be edu- 
cation cases, and Powell's opinion is care- 
fully tailored to education cases. But the 
arguments of principle on which he relied, 
in taking a more restrictive view of what the 
Equal Protection Clause permits than did 
the other justices who spoke to that issue, 
are equally applicable to employment and 
other cases. 

Indeed, it is arguable that, in strict theory, 
the four justices who remained silent would 
have to speak to the constitutional issue 
even if another education case, like the 
Bakke case, were for some reason to come 
before the court. Suppose. (though this is 
incredible) that some university that ad- 
ministers a quota-type system like the Davis 
system were to refuse to dismantle it in 
favor of a more flexible system, and the Su- 
preme Court were to review the inevitable 
challenge. Since Bakke decides that the Civil 
Rights Act is no more restrictive than the 
Constitution, the four justices might well 
consider this point foreclosed by that de- 
cision in any future case, in which event 
they would have to face the constitutional 
issue they avoided here. 

(Anthony Lewis, in The New York Times, 
said that it was surprising that these justices 
did not give their opinion on the constitu- 
tion even in Bakke, since they knew that 
the Court as a whole rejected their argu- 
ment that the case could be decided under 
the statute. Lewis speculates that one of the 
five justices who rejected the statutory argu- 
ment might have held the contrary view 
until just before the decision was released, 
and so left the four little time to address 
the constitutional issue.) 

He may be right, but there is at least an- 
other possibility. Suppose at least one of the 
four believed that even the Davis quota-type 
plan was constitutional. If he had said so, 
but nevertheless voted in favor of Bakke on 
the statutory issue then the Court would 
have ordered Bakke admitted even though 
a majority of the full court, and not simply a 
majority of those speaking to each issue, was 
against Bakke on both grounds, and even 
though the Court would have been con- 
strained, by precedent, to approve a quota- 
type program in the future. That would 
have been even more bizarre and confusing 
that the present decision. But all this is sim- 
ply guesswork squared. 

Is there any point (other than as an aca- 
demic exercise) in these speculations about 
the position that members of the silent four 
would take on the constitutional issue? Some 
practical lawyers have already said that the 
main goals of affirmative action programs, 
at least in university and professional school 
education, can be served by programs that 
fall comfortably within what Mr. Justice 
Powell expressly permitted. If that is so, then 
it might be wise to proceed as if the Powell 
opinion, even though the opinion of only 
one justice, states constitutional law for uni- 
versity educational programs, and then try 
to work out a similar settlement for other 
areas, like employment,'in other cases. But 
I am not so sure that it is so, because the 
Powell opinion, at least until clarified by 
later decisions, is less coherent and may well 
be less permissive than it has widely been 
taken to be. 

Powell expressly ruled out admissions pro- 
grams, like the Davis program, that reserve 
certain places for minority members only. 
He approved programs, like the Harvard un- 
dergraduate program he cited, that do not 
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even set target numbers for minority accept- 
ance. Such programs are aimed at diversity 
in the student body. They recognize that ra- 
cial diversity is as important as geographi- 
cal diversity or diversity in extracurricular 
talents and career ambitions, and so take 
race into account in such a way that the fact 
that an applicant is black may tip the bal- 
ance in his favor just as the fact that an- 
other applicant is an accomplished flutist 
may tip the balance in his. 

But a great many affirmative action ad- 
missions programs fall between these two 
extremes. They do not expressly reserve a set 
number of places for which only minority 
applicants compete, but they nevertheless do 
set rough “target” figures representing a 
general decision about the proportion of the 
class that should on general principles be 
filled by minority applicants. The number of 
such applicants accepted will vary from year 
to year but will hover within a range that 
will be less varying than the proportion of 
accomplished musicians, for example, or of 
applicants from a particular section of the 
country. In most cases, the admissions com- 
mittee will report the number of minority 
applicants selected to the faculty at large, 
as a separate statistic, and will attempt to 
explain a particularly low percentage in any 
particular year. Minority applications will in 
this way be treated very differently from ap- 
plications of musicians or West Coast resi- 
dents. Do such rough “targets,” used in this 
way, make a program unconstitutional under 
the analysis Powell proposed? 

The answer may depend on the goal or 
purpose of the “target.” Powell considered a 
number of goals that affirmative action pro- 
grams in a medical school might be expected 
to achieve, and he said that some goals were 
constitutionally permitted, while others were 
not. He rejected, in particular, “the purpose 
of helping certain groups whom the fac- 
ulty . . . perceived as victims of ‘societal 
discrimination’.” (He said that this goal 
must not be pursued by any classification 
that imposes disadvantages on others who 
had no responsibility for the earlier discrim- 
ination.) He accepted as permissible the goal 
of supplying more professional people for 
under-served communities, but denied that 
Davis had shown that a program “must pre- 
fer members of particular ethnic groups” in 
order to achieve that goal. He also accepted 
the goal of educational diversity. which in 
his opinion justified the flexible Harvard 
plan though not the Davis quota plan. 

The constitutionality of an affirmative ac- 
tion plan therefore depends, according to 
Powell, on its purpose as well as its structure. 
It is not altogether plain how courts are to 
decide what the purpose of a racially con- 
scious admissions program is. Perhaps they 
should not look behind an Official institu- 
tional statement that the plan seeks educa- 
tional diversity, if such a statement seems 
plausible. 

But in the case of some professional schools 
it may not be plausible, and Powell says, in 
this connection, that “good faith” should be 
presumed only “absent a showing to the con- 
trary. . . .” Perhaps the motives of individual 
members of the admissions committee or of 
the faculty as a whole are not relevant. It 
is nevertheless true that many faculty mem- 
bers, particularly of professional schools, 
support racially conscious admissions pro- 
grams because they do believe that such pro- 
grams are necessary to provide more profes- 
sional people for the ghettos. Even more sup- 
port them because they are anxious that 
their school help groups that have been dis- 
advantaged by discrimination, by providing 
models of successful professional men and 
women from these groups, for example. 

The leaders of many institutions are now 
on record, in fact, that these are their goals. 
(They may or may not also believe that the 
level of diversity in their classes that would 
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be reached without racially conscious pro- 
grams is unsatisfactory for purely educa- 
tional reasons.) Many disappointed appli- 
cants to such institutions now sue, placing 
in evidence statements faculty members have 
made about the purposes of racially consci- 
ous plans, or subpoenaing officers of ad- 
mission to examine their motives under 
oath? 

Powell’s opinion raises these questions, but 
it does little to help answer them, even in 
principle, because the argumentative base 
of this opinion is weak. It does not supply a 
sound intellectual foundation for the com- 
promise the public found so attractive. The 
compromise is appealing politically, but it 
does not follow that it reflects any important 
difference in principle, which is what a con- 
stitutional, as distinct from a political, set- 
tlement requires. 

There are indeed important differences 
between the “quota” kind of affirmative ac- 
tion program—with places reserved for “mi- 
norities” only—and more flexible plans that 
make race a factor, but only one factor, in 
the competition for all places. But these dif- 
ferences are administrative and symbolic. A 
flexible program is likely to be more effi- 
cient, in the long run, because it will allow 
the institution to take less than the rough 
target number of minority applicants when 
the total group of such applicants is weaker. 
and more when it is stronger. It is certainly 
better symbolically, for a number of reasons. 
Reserving a special program for minority 
applicants—providing a separate door 
through which they and only they may 
enter—preserves the structure, though of 
course not the purpose. of classical forms of 
caste and apartheid systems, and seems to 
denigrate minority applicants while helping 
them. Flexible programs emphasize, on the 
other hand, that successful minority candi- 
dates have been judged overall more valu- 
able, as students, than white applicants with 
whom they directly competed. 

But the administrative and symbolic sv- 
periority of the flexible nrocrams, however 
plain, cannot justify a constitutional distinc- 
tion of the sort Powell makes. There should 
be no constitutional distinction unless a 
quota program violates or threatens the con- 
stitutional rights of white applicants as in- 
dividuals in some way that the more flexible 
programs do not. 

Powell does not show any such difference, 
and it is hard to imagine how he could. If 
race counts in a flexible program then there 
will be some individual white applicant who 
loses a place but who would have gained one 
if race did not count. However that injury is 
described it is exactly the same injury— 
neither more nor less—that Bakke suffered. 
We cannot say that in a flexible system fewer 
whites lose places because race figures in th> 
decision; that will depend on details of the 
flexible and quot: programs being compared, 
on the nature of the applicants, and on other 
circumstances. But even if it could be shown 
that fewer whites would lose in a flexible 
plan it would not follow that the rights of 
those individuals who did lose were different 
or differently treated. 

Powell argues that in a flexible plan a 
marginal white applicant is at least in a 
position to try to show that, in spite of 
his race, he ought to be taken in preference 
to a black applicant because he has some 
special contribution that the black appli- 
cant does not. His race does not rule him 
out of even part of the competition auto- 
matically. 

This argument may be based on an unreal- 
istic picture of how admissions committees 
must deal with a vast volume of applications 
even under a flexible plan. An individual ad- 
missions officer will use informal cut-off lines. 
no matter how flexible the prorram is in 
principle. and a majority applicant with a 
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low test score may be cut off from the en- 
tire competition with no further look to dis- 
cover whether he is a good musician, for 
example, though he would have been rescued 
for a further look if he were black. 

But even if Powell's sense of how a flexi- 
ble plan works is realistic, his argument is 
still weak. An individual applicant has, at 
the start of the competition for places, a par- 
ticular grade record, test score average, per- 
sonality, talents, geographical background, 
and race. What matters, for a white appli- 
cant, is the chance these give him in the 
competition, and it does not make any dif- 
ference to him in principle whether his race 
is a constant small handicap in the com- 
petition for all the places, or no handicap 
at all in the competition for a slightly smaller 
number of places. His fate depends on how 
much either the handicap or the exclusion 
reduces his overall chances of success; and 
there is no reason to assume, a priori, that 
the one will have a greater or lesser impact 
than the other. That will depend on the de- 
tails of the plan—the degree of handicap or 
the proportion of exclusion—not which type 
of plan it is. 

Powell sees an important difference be- 
tween a handicap and a partial exclusion. 
He says that in the former case, but not 
the latter, an applicant is treated “as an 
individual” and his qualifications are 
“weighed fairly and competitively.” (He 
chides Justices Brennan, White, Marshall, 
and Blackmun for not speaking to the im- 
portance of this “right to individualized 
consideration.”)But this seems wrong. 
Whether an applicant competes for all or 
only part of the places, the privilege of 
calling attention to other qualifications 
does not in any degree lessen the burden of 
his handicap, or the unfairness of that 


handicap, if it is unfair at all. If the handi- 
cap does not violate his rights in a flexible 
plan, a partial exclusion does not violate 
his rights under a quota, The handicap and 


the partial exclusion are only different 
means of enforcing the same fundamental 
classifications. In principle, they affect a 
white applicant in exactly the same way— 
by reducing his overall chances—and 
neither is, in any important sense, more 
“individualized” than the other. The point 
is not (as Powell once suggests it is) that 
faculty administering a flexible system may 
covertly transform it into a quota plan. 
The point is rather that there is no dif- 
ference, from the standpoint of individual 
rights, between the two systems at all. 

There is a second serious problem in 
Powell's opinion which is more technical, 
but in the end more important. Both 
Powell and the other four justices who 
reached the constitutional issue discussed 
the question of whether racial classifica- 
tions used in affirmative action programs 
for the benefit of minorities are “suspect” 
classifications which the Supreme Court 
should subject to “strict scrutiny.” These 
are terms of art, and I must briefly state 
the doctrinal background. 

Legislatures and other institutions that 
make political decisions must use general 
classifications in the rules they adopt. 
Whatever general classifications they use, 
certain individuals will suffer a disadvan- 
tage they would not have suffered if lines 
had been differently drawn, sometimes be- 
cause the classifications treat them as 
having or lacking qualities they do not. 
State motor codes provide, for example, 
that no one under the age of sixteen is eli- 
gible to drive an automobile, even though 
some people under that age are just as 
competent as most over it. Ordinarily the 
Supreme Court will not hold such a gen- 
eral classificataion unconstitutional even 
though it believes that a different classi- 
fication would place different people at a 
disadvantage, would be more reasonable or 
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more efficient. It is enough if the classifica- 
tion the legislature makes is not irrational; 
that is, if it could conceivably serve a use- 
ful and proper social goal. That is a very 
easy test to meet, but if the Court used a 
more stringent test to judge all legislation, 
then it would be substituting its judgment 
on inherently controversial matters for the 
judgment reached by a democratic politi- 
cal process. 

There is however, an important exception 
to this rule. Certain classifications are said 
to be “suspect” and when a state legislature 
employs these classifications in legislation, 
the Supreme Court will hold the legislation 
unconstitutional unless it meets a much 
more demanding test which has come to be 
called the test of “strict scrutiny.” It must 
be shown, not simply that the use of this 
classification is not irrational, but that it is 
“necessary” to achieve what the Court has 
called a “compelling” governmental interest. 
Obviously, it is a crucial issue, in constitu- 
tional litigation, whether a particular classi- 
fication is an ordinary classification, and so 
attracts only the relaxed ordinary scrutiny, 
or is a suspect classification which must en- 
dure strict scrutiny (or, as some justices have 
sometimes suggested, falls somewhere be- 
tween these two standards of review). 

Racial classifications that disadvantage a 
“minority” race are paradigm cases of sus- 
pect classifications. In the famous Kore- 
matsu case the Supreme Court said that 
“[All] legal restrictions which curtail the 
rights of a single racial group are immediately 
suspect. That is not to say that all such 
restrictions are unconstitutional. It is to say 
that courts must subject them to the most 
rigid scrutiny.” But what about racial classi- 
fications that figure in a program designed 
to benefit a group of disadvantaged minori- 
ties? It had never been decided, prior to 
Bake, whether such “benign” classifications 
are suspect. 

The four justices who voted to uphold the 
Davis plan did not argue that “benign” racial 
classifications should be held only to the 
weak ordinary standard—te., that it could 
conceivably serve a useful social goal. But 
neither did they think it appropriate to use 
the same high standard of strict scrutiny 
used to judge racial classifications that work 
against minorities. They suggested an in- 
termediate standard, which is that remedial 
racial classifications “must serve important 
governmental objectives and must be sub- 
stantially related to achievement of those 
objectives.” They held that the Davis medical 
school's purpose of “remedying the effects of 
past societal discrimination” was sufficiently 
important, and that the racial classification 
to that objective. 

But Mr. Justice Powell disagreed. He held 
that “benign” racial classifications should be 
held to the same extremely strict scrutiny 
that is avplied to racial classifications that 
disadvantage a minority. He therefore re- 
quired that the Davis classification be “nec- 
essary" to a “compelling” purpose, and he 
held that it was not. He argued that no dis- 
tinction should be made between the test 
applied to racial classifications that benefit 
and those that disadvantage an established 
minority for two reasons. First, because any 
such distinction would rest on judgments, 
like judgments about what groups are, in 
the relevant sense, minorities, and which 
classifications carry a “stigma,” that Powell 
called “subjective” and “standardless.”’ Sec- 
ond, because constitutionally important 
categories would then be constantly chang- 
ing as social or economic conditions (or the 
perception of Supreme Court justices of such 
conditions) changed, so that yesterday's dis- 
advantaged minority became a member of 
today’s powerful majority, or yesterday's 
helping hand became today’s stigma. 

There is plainly some force in this argu- 
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ment. All else being equal, it is better when 
constitutional principles are such that rea- 
sonable lawyers will not disagree about their 
application. But often the political and 
moral rights of individuals do depend on 
considerations that different people will 
assess differently, and in that case the law 
would purchase certainty only at the price 
of crudeness and inevitable injustice. Amer- 
ican law—particularly constitutional law— 
has refused to pay that price, and it has be- 
come in consequence the envy of more for- 
malistic legal systems. 

It is easy, moreover, to exaggerate the 
“subjectivity” of the distinctions in play 
here. Once the distinction is made between 
racial classifications that disadvantage an 
“insular” minority, like the detention of 
Japanese-Americans in the Korematsu case, 
and those that are designed to benefit such a 
minority, then reasonable men cannot sin- 
cerely differ about where the racial classifica- 
tion of the Davis medical school falls. Nor 
is the social pattern of prejudice and dis- 
crimination the Davis program attacked 
either recent or transient. It is as old as the 
country, tragically, and will not disappear 
very soon. 

My present point, however, is a different 
one. Powell’s argument in favor of strict 
scrutiny of all racial classifications, which is 
that the putative distinction between benign 
and malignant classifications relies on “‘sub- 
jective” and “standardless” judgments, is not 
and cannot be consistent with the rest of his 
judgment, because his approval of flexible 
undergraduate program, presupposes exactly 
the same judgments. Powell begins his de- 
fense of flexible but racially conscious ad- 
missions program with the following excep- 
tionally broad statement of a constitutionally 
protected right of universities to choose 
their own educational strategies: 

“Academic freedom, though not a specifical- 
ly enumerated constitutional right, long has 
been viewed as a special concern of the First 
Amendment. The freedom of a university 
to make its own judgments as to education 
includes the selection of its student body. 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter summarized the 
“four essential freedoms” that comprise aca- 
emic freedom: “It is an atmosphere in 
which there prevail the four essential free- 
doms of a university—to determine for itself 
on academic grounds who may teach, what 
may be taught, how it shall be taught, and 
who may be admitted to study.” 1 

Diversity is the “compelling” goal that 
Powell believes universities may seek through 
fiexible (but not crude) racially conscious 
policies. But what if a law school faculty, 
in the exercise of its right to “determine 
for itself ... who shall be admitted to 
study,” decided to count the fact that an 
applicant is Jewish as a negative considera- 
tion, though not an absolute exclusion, in 
the competition for all its places? It might 
decide that it is injurious to “diversity” or 
to th? “robust exchange of ideas” that Jews 
should form so large and disproportionate a 
part of law school classes as they now do, 
Or what if a Southern medical school one 
day found that a disproportionately large 
number of black applicants was being ad- 
mitted on racially neutral tests, which 
threatened the diversity of its student body, 
to the detriment, as it determined, of its 
educational process? It might then count 
being white as a factor beneficial to admis- 
sion, like being a musician or having an 
intention to practice medicine in a rural area. 

The four justices who voted to uphold the 
Davis program as constitutional would have 
no trouble distinguishing these flexible pro- 
grams that count being Jewish as a handicap 
or being white as a beneficial factor. Neither 
of these programs could be defended as help- 
ing to remedy “the effects of past societal 
Giscrimination.” They could argue that, on 
the contrary, since these programs put at a 
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disadvantage members of races that have 
been and remain the victims of systematic 
prejudice, the programs must for that reason 
be subject to “strict scrutiny” and disallowed 
unless positively shown to be both “neces- 
sary" and compelling. 

Mr, Justice Powell did not, of course, have 
any such programs in mind when he wrote 
his opinion. He surely could not accept them 
as constitutional. But he, unlike the four 
justices, could not consistently distinguish 
such programs on their grounds, since the 
judgments I just described involve precisely 
the "subjective" and “standardless" judg- 
ments about "stigma" that he rejected as 
inappropriate to constitutional principles. 

The point is, I think, a simple one, The 
difference between a general racial classifi- 
cation that causes further disadvantge to 
those who have suffered from prejudice, and 
a classification framed to help them, is mor- 
ally significant, and cannot be consistently 
denied by a constitutional law that does not 
exclude the use of race altogether. If the 
nominal standard for testing racial classi- 
fications denies the difference, the difference 
will nevertheless reappear when the stand- 
ard is applied because (as these unlikely 
hypothetical examples show) our sense of 
justice will insist on a distinction. If that 
is so, then the standard, however it is 
drafted, is not the same, and will not long 
be thought to be. 

I raise these objections to Powell's opin- 
ion, not simply because I disagree with his 
arguments, but to indicate why I believe 
that the compromise he fashioned, though 
immediately popular, may not be sufficiently 
strong in principle to furnish the basis for 
a coherent and lasting constitutional law 
of affirmative action. Later cases will, of 
course, try to absorb his opinion into a more 
general settlement, because it was the clos- 
est thing to an opinion of the Court in the 
famous Baake case, and because it is the 
creditable practice of the Court to try to 
accommodate rather than to disown the 
early history of its own doctrine. But Pow- 
ell's opinion suffers from fundamental weak- 
nesses and, if the Court is to arrive at a co- 
herent position, far more judicial work re- 
mains to be done than a relieved public yet 
realizes.@ 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Sixes, for 30 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Sikes, for 30 minutes, on August 
3, 1978, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. COLEMAN) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

. Kemp, for 10 minutes, today. 

. GOLDWATER, for 5 minutes, today. 
. Sarasin, for 5 minutes, tolay. 

. STEIGER, for 5 minutes, August 3, 


. Skusitz, for 5 minutes, August 3, 


. GREEN, for 10 minutes, today. 
. Rupp, for 10 minutes, today. 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Werss) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 
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Mr. Gonzaez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pepper, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoop, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Drinan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ULLMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Lioyp of Tennessee, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Won Part, for 30 minutes, on Au- 
gust 3, 1978. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent. permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. DELLUMS, and to include extrane- 
ous matter notwithstanding the fact that 
it exceeds two pages of the CONGRESSION- 
AL Record and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $2,463.75. 

Mr. Vanīk, and to include extraneous 
matter notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds two pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $2,463.75. 

Mr. STEERS, in opposition to the Bau- 
man amendment, immediately following 
consideration of the Bauman amend- 
ment in the Committee of the Whole 
today on H.R. 12931. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. COLEMAN), and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. CRANE. 

Mr. Marks. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. 

Mr. RINALDO. 

Mr. Hansen in three instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. SAWYER. 

Mr. CoHEN. 

Mr. TRIBLE. 

Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WEIss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. CONYERS. 

Mr. D’Amours. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. SanTINI in two instances. 

Mr. GARCIA. 

Mrs. MEYNER. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. EILBerc in two instances. 

Mr. RISENHOOVER in three instances. 

Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Pattison of New York. 

. MOAKLEY. 

. TSONGAS. 

. UDALL. 

. DE LA GARZA in 10 instances. 
. Baucus. 

. GUDGER. 

. BRECKINRIDGE. 
. WOLFF. 

. ROSENTHAL. 

. Russo. 

. ROSE. 
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Mr. STRATTON. 

Mr. Brapemas in 10 instances. 
Mr. LaFatce in two instances. 
Mr. Lioyp of California. 

Mrs. Lioyp of Tennessee. 
Mrs. SPELLMAN. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 1, 1978, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proyal, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 12138. To name a certain Federal 
building in Laguna Niguel, Calif., the “Chet 
Holifield Building.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 9 o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 3, 1978, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

4690. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend title 10, United States Code, 
concerning Marine Corps officers: Promotion 
and continuation on the Active List; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

4691. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to redefine service in grade eligibility re- 
quirements for consideration by selection 
boards for promotion of active duty Navy 
male line officers, active duty Marine Corps 
male officers, active duty Navy women line 
officers; and active duty Marine Corps women 
officers; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

4692. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to approve the sale of certain naval 
vessels, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

4693. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
Housing), transmitting notice of the loca- 
tion, nature, and estimated cost of various 
construction projects proposed to be under- 
taken by the Army National Guard, pursuant 
to 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

4694. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of Council Act No. 2-236, “To promote 
and facilitate medical studies, research, edu- 
cation and the performance of obligations of 
medical review committees in the District 
of Columbia concerning medical records, in- 
formation and data,” pursuant to section 
602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

4695. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia transmitting a 
copy of Council Act No. 2-237, “To amend 
the Rental Housing Act of 1977 (D.C. Law 
2-54), pursuant to section 602(c) of Public 
Law 93-198; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

4696. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting notice of a 
proposed new records system, pursuant to 
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5 U.S.C. 552a(0); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4697. A letter from the Clerk U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting his quar- 
terly report of receipts and expenditures for 
the period April 1 through June 30, 1978, 
pursuant to section 105(a) of Public Law 
88-454, as amended (H. Doc. No. 95-372); to 
the Committee on House Administration and 
ordered to be printed. 

4698. A letter from the president, U.S. Rail- 
way Association, transmitting the associa- 
tion's third quarterly report, pursuant to 
section 202(e)(2) of the Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act of 1963, as amended (91 
Stat. 1423); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

4699. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation under the au- 
thority of section 244(a) (1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality, Act, together with a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 244(c) of the act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

4700. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation under the 
authority of section 244(a) (2) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, together with 
@ list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244(c) of the act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4701. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a Corps of Engineers 
report on the Metropolitan Spokane Region 
water resources study, in partial response to 
resolutions of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Public Works adopted May 5, 
1966, and October 7, 1965, respectively; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

4702. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a Corps of Engineers 
report on the South Shore of Barnstable, 
Mass., in response to a resolution of the 
House Committee on Public Works adopted 
December 11, 1969; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. THOMPSON: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 1237. Res- 
olution to provide funds for the further 
expenses of investigations and studies by the 
ad hoc Committee on Energy (Rept. No. 
95-1409), Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DANIELSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 7679. A bill to amend title 28, 
United States Code, to provide for actions 
against insurers on claims against persons 
entitled to diplomatic immunity; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 95-1410). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTS: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H.R. 11579. A bill to designate the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital located at 
1901 South First Street, Temple, Tex., as the 
“Olin E. Teague Veterans’ Hospital"; with 
amendment (Rept. 95-1411). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DANIELSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2424. An act to amend the act in- 
corporating the American Legion so as to 
redefine eligibility for membership therein 
(Rept. No. 95-1416). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
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Mr. NEDZI: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. H.R. 10792. A bill to authorize the 
Smithsonian Institution to acquire the Mu- 
seum of African Art, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 95-1417). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DANIELSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 11956. A bill to amend the Fed- 
eral charter of the Boy Scouts of America 
(Rept. 95-1418). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BOLAND: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 12240 (Rept. No. 
95-1420). Ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 1400. A bill for the relief of 
Stefan Kowalik; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 95-1412). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. HALL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1931. A bill for the relief of Juana Todd 
Atherley; with amendment (Rept. No. 95- 
1413). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3613. A bill for the relief of Irma Vic- 
toria Bolarte Alvarado (Rept. No. 95-1414). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr FISH: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5163. A bill for the relief of Marinelle 
Khristy Cruz; with amendment (Rept. No. 
95-1415). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. STRATTON: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 13268. A bill to authorize the 
appointment of Lloyd Leslie Burke, colonel, 
U.S. Army, to the grade of brigadier general; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 95-1419). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on the Judiciary 
H.R. 10407. A bill for the relief of Ling- 
Yung Kung; with amendment (Rept. No. 
95-1421). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1402. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
A. Calvin; with amendment (Rept. No. 95- 
1422). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SAWYER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 7387. A bill for he relief of Noel 
Abueg Emde; with amendment (Rept. No. 
95-1423). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8751. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Giuttari; with amendment (Rept. No. 95- 
1424); Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 9610. A bill for the relief of Ray- 
mond Vishnu Clemons (Rept. No. 95-1425). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. SAWYER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 9613. A bill for the relief of Eus- 
tace John D'Souza (Rept. No. 95-1426). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 
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By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. HANLEY, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. NEAL, Mr. 
PATTERSON of California, Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. AUCOIN, 
Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. HANNAFORD, Mr. 
CAVANAUGH, Ms, OAKAR, Mr, Mattox, 
Mr. Vento, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. WAT- 
KINS, Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. 
RousseLoT, Mr. Hype, and Mr. 
LEACH) : 

H.R. 13686. A bill to amend the authority 
for the flexible regulation of interest rates 
on deposits and accounts in depository in- 
stitutions and to provide that there shall be 
no differential with respect to transactional 
accounts; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself and Mr. 
JACOBS) : 

H.R. 13687. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to require as a condition of assistance under 
such act that law enforcement agencies have 
in effect a binding law enforcement officers’ 
bill of rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

By Mr. JOHN L. BURTON (for himself, 
Mr. Brooxs, Mr, Horton, Mr. FAs- 
CELL, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. PREYER, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. 
WALKER, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. 
RYAN, and Mr. WAXMAN) : 

H.R. 13688. A bill to authorize the perma- 
nent establishment of a system of Federal 
Information Centers; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. CRANE (for himself, Mr. En- 
WARDS of Oklahoma, Mr. BapHaM, 
Mr. HarsHa, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. 
MoorwHeapD of California, Mr. Dor- 
NAN, and Mr. BURKE of Florida) : 

H.R. 13689. A bill to require the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and all other Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies to evaluate, prior to 
the issuance of a regulation, the potential 
economic effect and environmental impact 
of such regulations; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


By Mr. CRANE (for himself, Mr. Ep- 
WARDS of Oklahoma, Mr. BADHAM, 
Mr. HARSHA, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr, 
MoorHeEap of California, Mr. DoR- 
NAN, Mr. Burke of Florida, and Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY) : 

H.R. 13690. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act of 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 13691. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce income 
taxes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. DICKINSON (for himself, Mr. 
NICHOLS, Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. MATHIS, 
Mr. FLowers, Mr. Epwarps of Ala- 
bama, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mr. Fuirppo, and Mr. BARNARD) ; 

H.R. 13692. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Historic Chattahoochee 
Compact between the States of Alabama and 
Georgia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself and 
Mr. SIMON): 

H.R. 13693. A bill to provide safeguards to 
producers in the storing and selling of 
grain; and to establish the Federal Grain 
Insurance Corporation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FLORIO: 

H.R. 13694. A bill to provide assistance 
for specific neighborhood conservation and 
revitalization projects, to improve the capa- 
bilities of neighborhood organizations in 
planning and carrying out such projects, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 
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By Mrs. MEYNER: 

H.R. 13695. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide individuals 
a deduction for amounts contributed to tax 
exempt school trust (TEST) funds pay- 
ments from which are restricted to the pay- 
ment of educational expenses of postsecond- 
ary education; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Cocuran of Mississippi, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. WEAVER, 
Mr. SxKvupirz, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Lott, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
KIıLDEE, Ms. HoLTZMAN, and Mr. 
HUGHES) : 

H.R. 13696. A bill to require that the Secre- 
tary of Energy notify any State of any in- 
vestigation of any site in such State for the 
construction of any radioactive waste storage 
facility and allow such State to prevent the 
construction of such facility on such site 
by an action of the State legislature or a 
statewide referendum; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHULZE: 

H.R. 13697. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow tax-free roll- 
overs of certain amounts received under sec- 
tion 403(b) annuities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. Evans 
of Georgia, Mr. McDonatp, Mr. 
Devine, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
Epwarps of Oklahoma, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. GUYER, Mr. 
KINpDNEss, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. BoB 
Witson, Mr. BapHaM, and Mr. 
CoLLINS of Texas) : 

H.R. 13698. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide that 
drugs will be regulated under the act solely 
to assure their safety, to promote the efficient 
and fair treatment of new drug applications, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. JEN- 
RETTE, and Mr. BALDUS) : 

H.R. 13699. A bill to amend the tax laws 
of the United States to encourage the pres- 
ervation of independent local newspapers; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself and Mr. 
PANETTA) : 

H.R. 13700. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to suspend the imposi- 
tion of interest and to prohibit the imposi- 
tion of a penalty for failure to pay tax on 
underpayments of tax resulting from errone- 
ous advice given in writing by the Internal 
Revenue Service; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BREAUX: 

H.R. 13701. A bill to amend the Trade Act 
of 1974; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON (for him- 
self, Mr. Meeps, Mr. UDALL, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. SKU- 
BITZ, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. LUJAN, 
Mr. RUNNELS, Mr. SEBELIus, Mr. 
ECKHARDT, Mr. JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Byron, Mr. Younsc of 
Alaska, Mr. SANTINI, Mr. MARRIOTT, 
Mr. Weaver, Mr. CARR, Mr. DUNCAN 
of Oregon, Mr. McKay, Mr. MOAK- 
LEY, Ms. CHISHOLM, and Mr. Dopp): 

H.R. 13702. A bill to provide that the 
Territory of American Samoa be represented 
by a nonvoting Delegate to the U.S. House 
of Representatives, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON (for him- 
self, Mr. Meeps, Mr. Kazen, Mr. MIL- 
LER of California, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. 
DE Luco, Mr. SHARP, Mr. KREBS, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. COR- 
RADA, Mr. MurPHY of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. RAHALL, Mr. VENTO, Mr. FLORIO, 
Mr. AKAKA, Mrs. Bocas, Mr. BONIOR, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mrs. BuRKE 
of California, Mr. KaSTENMEIER, Mr. 
CorMaNn, Mr. CORNELL, Mr, Dices, 
and Mr. ERTEL): 

H.R. 13703. A bill to provide that the Ter- 
ritory of American Samoa be represented by 
a nonvoting Delegate to the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON (for him- 
self, Mr. MEEDS, Mr. Forn of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Gore, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
HEFTEL, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. IRELAND, 
Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. Leccert, Mr. 
LEVITAS, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MINETA, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Mor- 
FETT, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. Nepzi, Mr. 
PATTERSON of California, Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mr. Roptno, Mr. Rose, Mr. 
Roysat, and Mr. SoLarz) : 

H.R. 13704. A bill to provide that the Ter- 
ritory of American Samoa be represented by 
a nonvoting Delegate to the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON (for him- 
self, Mr. Meeps, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
JOHN L. Burton, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. PANETTA, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
Stupps, Mr. THORNTON, Mr. Wax- 
MAN, Mr. WeIss, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. GARCIA, 
and Mr. Epwarps of California) : 

H.R. 13705. A bill to provide that the Ter- 
ritory of American Samoa be represented by 
a nonvoting Delegate to the U.S. House of 


Representatives, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H.R. 13706. A bill to repeal certain require- 
ments relating to notice of animal and 
plant quarantines, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself and Mr. 
GREEN): 

H.R. 13707. A bill to promote the develop- 
ment of methods of research, experimenta- 
tion, and testing that minimize the use of, 
and pain and suffering to, live animals; to 
the Committee on Science and Technology. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 13708, A bill to provide for the or- 
derly construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of the previously authorized Frying- 
pan-Arkansas Federal reclamation project 
in Colorado, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H.R. 13709. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to authorize pay- 
ment under the medicare program for occu- 
pational therapy services, whether furnished 
as a part of home health services or other- 
wise; jointly, to the Committees on Ways 
and Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GUDGER (for himself, Mr. 
MANN, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. HALL, Mr. 
Evans of Georgia, Mr. ROsE, Mr. 
PREYER, Mr. NEAL, Mr. WHITLEY, Mr. 
HEFNER, and Mr. ANDREWS of North 
Carolina) : 

H.R. 13710. A bill to amend the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure to limit Federal 
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searches and seizures of property in the pos- 
session of innocent third parties; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. HOLT (for herself, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. Dornan, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
stno, Mr, LEACH, Mr, LENT, Mr. Liv- 
INGSTON, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. Mapican, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. JoHN T. 
Myers, Mr. Rupp, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
STEIGER, Mr. Stump, Mr. SyMms, Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. WHITEHURST, and Mr. 
WINN): 

H.R. 13711. A bill to limit the growth rate 
of Federal spending and provide for perma- 
nent tax rate reductions for individuals and 
businesses; jointly, to the Committees on 
Rules, and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mr. BaLpus, and Mr. MARLENEE) : 

H.R. 13712. A bill to provide that agencies 
consider alternative regulatory proposals in 
the promulgation of agency rules, regula- 
tions, and reporting requirements, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 13713. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relative to educational 
activities and advertising income of non- 
profit organizations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 13714. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
number of individuals who may be share- 
holders in subchapter S corporations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILFORD: 

H.R. 13715. A bill to improve the opera- 
tional weather programs of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, to 
affirm the Federal responsibility for the pro- 
vision of effective weather and related serv- 
ices, to assure to the maximum possible ex- 
tent that all available Federal resources are 
utilized in a coordinated manner in weather- 
related research, development, and technol- 
ogy, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 13716. A bill to permit Federal say- 
ings and loan associations to raise addi- 
tional capital through the issuance of mu- 
tual capital certificates, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ERTEL: 

H.R. 13717. A bill to provide for equal 
access to the courts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LaFALCE (by request) : 

H.R. 13718. A bill to amend section 310(b) 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 1958; 
to the Committee on Small Business. 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 13719. A bill to offset the loss in tax 
revenues incurred by Guam and the Virgin 
Islands by reason of certain Federal tax re- 
ductions; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


By Mr. SKUBITZ (for himself, Mr. 
MADIGAN, and Mr. LENT): 

H.R. 13720. A bill to establish a Visitors 
Information Agency of the United States in 
the Department of Commerce, to further re- 
gional economic development through travel 
and tourism, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KINDNESS (for himself, Mr. 
GUYER, and Mr. LIVINGSTON) : 

H.J. Res. 1103. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that equality of 
rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
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State on account of sex; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.J. Res. 1104. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to proclaim 
January 28, 1979, as “Day of Marti, Apostle 
of Liberty”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H. Con. Res. 677. Concurrent resolution 
in support of the Republic of China and 
the Mutual Defense Treaty of 1954; to the 
Committee on International Relations. 

By Mr. SARASIN (for himself and Mr. 
McHucH): 

H. Con. Res. 678. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with re- 
spect to the Baltic States; to the Commit- 
tee on International Relations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas, in- 
troduced a bill (H.R. 13721) for the relief of 
Miss Julia Hannah Orr, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


E.R, 7308 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

—Page 31, line 17, strike out “or”. 

Page 32, after line 3, insert the following new 
subparagraph: 

(C) There is reason to believe has informa- 
tion which relates to the foreign policy or 
security interests of the United States; or 
—Page 31, beginning on line 1, strike out “, 
not substantially composed of United States 
persons”. 
—Page 31, 
trolled". 
—Page 33, line 3, insert “or property” after 
“life”, 

—Page 33, line 11, insert “or conduct” after 
“policy”. 

—Page 33, line 13, insert “policy or” after "to 
affect the”. 

—Page 33, line 15, strike out “totally”. 
—Page 34, line 4, strike out “grave”. 

—Page 34, beginning on line 9, strike out “an 
intelligence service or network of”. 

—Page 63, strike out lines 11 through 18 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 109. (a) Orrense.—A person is guilty 
of an offense if he intentionally engaged in 
electronic surveillance under color of law 
except as authorized by statute. 

Page 63, line 19, strike out “(1)”. 

Page 63, line 20, strike out “(1)”. 

Page 63, strike out line 25 and all that 
follows down through line 4 on page 64. 


H.R. 7308 

By Mr. McCLORY: 
(Amendment in the nature of a substitute) 
—Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That this Act may be cited as the “Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978”. 
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TITLE I—ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 
WITHIN THE UNITED STATES FOR FOR- 
EIGN INTELLIGENCE PURPOSES 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 101. As used in this title: 

(a) “Foreign power” means— 

(1) a foreign government or any com- 
ponent thereof, whether or not recognized 
by the United States; 

(2) a faction of a foreign nation or na- 
tions, and substantially composed of United 
States persons; 

(3) an entity that is openly acknowledged 
by a foreign government or governments to 
be directed and controlled by such foreign 
government or governments; 

(4) a group engaged in international ter- 
rorism or activities in preparation therefor; 

(5) a foreign-based political organization, 
not substantially composed of United States 
persons; or 

(6) an entity that is directed and con- 
trolled by a foreign government or govern- 
ments. 

(b) “Agent of a foreign power” means— 

(1) any person other than a United States 
person, who— 

(A) acts in the United States as an officer, 
member, or employee of a foreign power; or 

(B) acts for or on behalf of a foreign power 
which engages in clandestine intelligence 
activities in the United States contrary to 
the interests of the United States, when the 
circumstances of such person’s presence in 
the United States indicate that such person 
may engage in such activities in the United 
States, or when such person knowingly aids 
or abets any person in the conduct of such 
activities or knowingly conspires with any 
person to engage in such activities; or 

(2) any person who— 

(A) knowingly engages in clandestine in- 
telligence gathering activities for or on be- 
half of a foreign power, which activities 
involve or may involve a violation of the 
criminal statutes of the United States; 

(B) pursuant to the direction of an intel- 
ligence service or network of a foreign power, 
knowingly engages in any other clandestine 
intelligence activities for or on behalf of 
such foreign power, which activities involve 
or are about to involve a violation of the 
criminal statutes of the United States; 

(C) knowingly engages in sabotage or in- 
ternational terrorism, or activities that are 
in preparation therefor, for or on behalf of a 
foreign power; or 

(D) knowingly aids or abets any person in 
the conduct of activities described in sub- 
paragraph (A), (B), or (C) or knowingly 
conspires with any person to engage in ac- 
tivities described in subparagraph (A), (B), 
or (C). 

(c) “International terrorism” 
tivities that— 

(1) involve violent acts or acts dangerous 
to human life that are or may be a violation 
of the criminal laws of the United States or 
of any State, or that might involve a crimi- 
nal violation if committed within the juris- 
diction of the United States or any State; 


(2) appear to be intended— 
(A) to intimidate or coerce a civilian 
population; 


means ac- 
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(B) to influence the policy of a govern- 
ment by intimidation or coercion; or 

(C) to affect the conduct of a government 
by assassination or kidapping; and 

(3) occur totally outside the United States, 
or transcend national boundaries in terms of 
the means by which they are accomplished, 
the persons they appear intended to coerce 
or intimidate, or the locale in which their 
perpetrators operate or seek asylum. 

(d) “Sabotage” means activities that in- 
volve or may involve a violation of chapter 
105 of title 18, United States Code, or that 
might involve such a violation if committed 
against the United States. 

(e) “Foreign intelligence information” 
means— 

(1) information that relates to and, if 
concerning a United States person, is neces- 
sary to the ability of the United States to 
protect 

(A) actual or potential attack or other 
grave hostile acts of a foreign power or an 
agent of a foreign power; 

(B) sabotage or international terrorism by 
a foreign power or an agent of a foreign pow- 
er; or 

(C) clandestine intelligence activities by 
an intelligence service or network of a foreign 
power or by an agent of a foreign power; or 

(2) information with respect to a foreign 
power or foreign territory that relates to and, 
if concerning a United States person, is nec- 
essary to— 

(A) the national defense or the security of 
the United States; or 

(B) the conduct of the foreign affairs of 
the United States. 

(f) “Electronic surveillance” means— 

(1) the acquisition by an electronic, me- 
chanical, or other surveillance device of the 
contents of any wire or radio communication 
sent by or intended to be received by a par- 
ticular, known United States person who is in 
the United States, if the contents are ac- 
quired by intentionally targeting that United 
States person, under circumstances in which 
a person has a reasonable expectation of 
privacy and a warrant would be required for 
law enforcement purposes; 

(2) the acquisition by an electronic, me- 
chanical, or other surveillance device of the 
contents of any wire communication to or 
from a person in the United States, without 
the consent of any party thereto, if such ac- 
quisition occurs in the United States; 

(3) the intentional acquisition by an elec- 
tronic, mechanical, or other surveillance de- 
vice of the contents of any radio communica- 
tion, under circumstances in which a person 
has a reasonable expectation of privacy and 
a warrant would be required for law enforce- 
ment purposes, and if both the sender and 
all intended recipients are located within the 
United States; or 

(4) the installation or use of an electronic, 
mechanical, or other surveillance device in 
the United States for monitoring to acquire 
information, other than from a wire or radio 
communication, under circumstances in 
which a person has a reasonable expectation 
of privacy and a warrant would be required 
for law enforcement purposes. 

(g) “Attorney General" means the Attor- 
ney General of the United States (or Acting 
Attorney General) or the Deputy Attorney 
General. 

(h) “Minimization procedures”, with re- 
spect to electronic surveillance, means— 

(1) specific procedures, which shall be 
adopted by the Attorney General, that are 
reasonably designed in light of the purpose 
and technique of the particular surveillance, 
to minimize the acquisition, retention, and 
dissemination of nonpublicly available in- 
formation concerning unconsenting United 
States persons consistent with the need of 
the United States to obtain, produce, and 
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disseminate foreign 
tion; 

(2) procedures that require that nonpub- 
licly available information, which is not for- 
eign intelligence information, as defined in 
subsection (e) (1), shall not be disseminated 
in a manner that identifies any individual 
United States person, without such person's 
consent, unless such person’s identity is 
necessary to understand foreign intelligence 
information or assess its importance; 

(3) notwithstanding paragraphs (1) and 
(2), procedures that allow for the retention 
and dissemination of information that is 
evidence of a crime which has been, is being, 
or is about to be committed and that is to be 
retained or disseminated for the purpose of 
preventing the crime or enforcing the crimi- 
nal law; and 

(4) notwithstanding paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3), with respect to any electronic sur- 
veillance approved pursuant to section 102 
(a), procedures that require that no contents 
of any communication to which a United 
States person is a party shall be disclosed, 
disseminated, or used for any purpose or re- 
tained for longer than twenty-four hours un- 
less a court order under section 105 is 
obtained or unless the Attorney General de- 
termines that the information may indicate 
& threat of death or serious bodily harm to 
any person. 

(i) “United States person" means a citizen 
of the United States, an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence (as defined 
in section 101(a)(20) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act), an unincorporated 
association a substantial number of mem- 
bers of which are citizens of the United 
States or aliens lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence, or a corporation which is 
incorporated in the United States, but does 
not include a corporation or an association 
which is a foreign power, as defined in sub- 
section (a) (1), (2), or (3). 

(j) “United States”, when used in a geo~ 
graphic sense, means all areas under the 


intelligence informa- 


territorial sovereignty of the United States 


and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 


Islands. 

(k)“Aggrieved person” means a person 
who is the target of an electronic surveil- 
lance or any other person whose communica- 
tions or activities were subject to electronic 
surveillance. 

(1) “Wire communication” means any 
communication while it is being carried by 
a wire, cable, or other like connection fur- 
nished or operated by any person engaged as 
@ common carrier in providing or operating 
such facilities for the transmission of inter- 
state or foreign communications. 


(m) “Person” means any individual, in- 
cluding any officer or employee of the Fed- 
eral Government, or any group, entity, asso- 
ciation, corporation, or foreign power. 

(n) “Contents”, when used with respect to 
a communication, includes any information 
concerning the identity of the parties to 
such communication or the existence, sub- 
stance, purport, or meaning of that 
communication. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 
FOR FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE PURPOSES 


Sec. 102. (a) An application for a court 
order under this title is authorized if the 
President has, in writing, authorized the 
Attorney General to approve applications to 
the Special Court having jursidiction under 
section 103. A judge to whom such an appli- 
cation is made may, notwithstanding any 
other law, grant an order in accordance with 
section 105 approving electronic surveillance 
of a United States person who is a foreign 
power or an agent of a foreign power for the 
purpose of obtaining foreign intelligence 
information. 
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(b)(1) If the target of electronic sur- 
veillance for the purpose of obtaining foreign 
intelligence information is not a United 
States person, such electronic surveillance 
may be authorized by the issuance of a sur- 
veillance certificate in accordance with sub- 
section (c). 

(2) Electronic surveillance authorized un- 
der this subsection may be authorized for 
the period necessary to achieve its purpose, 
except that— 

(A) if the target of the surveillance is 
not a foreign power, the period of the sur- 
veillance may not exceed ninety days; and 

(B) if the target of the surveillance is a 
foreign power, the period of the sur- 
veillance may not exceed one year. 

(3) Electronic surveillance authorized 
under this subsection may be reauthorized 
in the same manner as an original author- 
ization, but all statements required to be 
made under subsection (c) for the initial 
issuance of a surveillance certificate shall be 
based on new findings. 

(4) (A) Upon the issuance ofa surveillance 
certificate under this subsection, the Attor- 
ney General may direct a specified com- 
munication common carrier— 

(i) to furnish any information, facility, or 
technical assistance necessary to accomplish 
the electronic surveillance in such a man- 
ner as will protect the secrecy of such sur- 
veillance and will produce a minimum of 
interference with the services that such 
common carrier provides its customers; and 

(ii) to maintain any records concerning 
such surveillance or the assistance furnished 
by such common carrier that such common 
carrier wishes to retain under security pro- 
cedures approved by the Attorney General 
and the Director of Central Intelligence. 

(B) Any such direction by the Attorney 
General shall be in writing. 

(C) The Government shall compensate 
any communication common carrier at the 
prevailing rate for assistance furnished by 
such common carrier pursuant to a direction 
of the Attorney General under this para- 
graph. 

(c) A surveillance certificate issued under 
subsection (b)(1) shall be issued in writing 
and under oath by the Attorney General 
and an executive branch official or officials 
designated by the President from among 
those officials employed in the area of na- 
tional security or national defense who were 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
include— 

(1) a statement— 

(A) identifying or describing the target 
of the electronic surveillance, including a 
certification of whether or not the target is 
a foreign power or an agent of a foreign 
power; and 

(B) certifying that each of the facilities 
or places at which the surveillance is di- 
rected is being used or may be used by a for- 
eign power or an agent of a foreign power; 

(2) a statement of the basis for the cer- 
tification under paragraph (1)— 

(A) that the target of the surveillance is 
a foreign power or an agent of a foreign 
power; and 

(B) that each of the facilities or places 
at which the surveillance is directed is be- 
ing or may be used by a foreign power or 
an agent of a foreign power; 

(3) a statement of the proposed minimi- 
zation procedures; 

(4) a statement that the information 
sought is foreign intelligence information; 

(5) a statement that the purpose of the 
surveillance is to obtain foreign intelligence 
information; 

(6) if the target of the surveillance is not 
a foreign power, a statement of the basis for 
the certification under paragraph (4) that 
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the information sought is foreign intelli- 
gence information; 

(7) a statement of the period of time 
for which the surveillance is required to be 
maintained; 

(8) a statement of the means by which 
the surveillance will be effected; 

(9) if the nature of the intelligence gath- 
ering is such that the approval of electronic 
surveillance under subsection (b) should 
not automatically terminate when the de- 
scribed type of information has first been 
obtained, a statement of the facts indicat- 
ing that additional information of the same 
type will be obtained thereafter; 

(10) a statement indicating whether or 
not an emergency authorization was made 
under section 105(e); and 

(11) if more than one electronic, mechan- 
ical, or other surveillance device is to be in- 
volved with respect to such surveillance, a 
statement specifying the types of devices in- 
volved, their coverage, and the minimiza- 
tion procedures that will apply to informa- 
tion acquired by each type of device. 


SPECIAL COURTS 


Sec. 103. (a) There is established a Special 
Court of the United States with jurisdiction 
throughout the United States to carry out 
the judicial duties of this title. The Chief 
Justice of the United States shall publicly 
designate at least one judge from each of the 
judicial circuits, nominated by the chief 
judges of the respective circuits, who shall be 
members of the Special Court and one of 
whom the Chief Justice shall publicly desig- 
nate as the chief judge. The Special Court 
shall sit continuously in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(b) There is established a Special Court of 
Appeals with jurisdiction to hear appeals 
from decisions of the Special Court and any 
other matter assigned to it by this title. The 
Chief Justice shall publicly designate six 
judges, one of whom shall be publicly desig- 
nated as the chief judge, from among judges 
nominated by the chief judges of the district 
courts of the District of Columbia, the East- 
ern District of Virginia and the District of 
Maryland, and the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, any 
three of whom shall constitute a panel for 
purposes of carrying out its duties under this 
title. 

(c) The judges of the Special Court and 
the Special Court of Appeals shall be desig- 
nated for six-year terms, except that the 
Chief Justice shall stagger the terms of the 
members originally chosen, No judge may 
serve more than two full terms. 

(d) The chief judges of the Special Court 
and the Special Court of Appeals shall, in 
consultation with the Attorney General and 
the Director of Central Intelligence, estab- 
lish such document, physical, personnel, or 
communications security measures as are 
necessary to protect information submitted 
to or produced by the Special Court or Spe- 
cial Court of Appeals from unauthorized dis- 
closure. 

(e) Proceedings under this title shall be 
conducted as expeditiously as possible. If any 
application to the Special Court is denied, 
the court shall record the reasons for that 
denial, and the reasons for that denial shall, 
upon the motion of the party to whom the 
application was denied, be transmitted under 
seal to the Special Court of Appeals. 

(f) Decisions of the Special Court of Ap- 
peals shall be subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
same manner as a judgment of a United 
States court of appeals as provided in section 
1254 of title 28, United States Code, except 
that the Supreme Court may adopt special 
procedures with respect to security appro- 
priate to the case. 
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(g) The Chief Judges of the Special Court 
and the Special Court of Appeals may, in 
consultation with the Attorney General and 
Director of Central Intelligence and con- 
sistent with subsection (d)— 

(1) designate such officers or employees 
of the Government, as may be necessary, to 
serve as employees of the Special Court and 
Special Court of Appeals; and 

(2) promulgate such rules or administra- 
tive procedures as may be necessary to the 
efficient functioning of the Special Court 
and Special Court of Appeals. 

Any funds necessary to the operation of the 
Special Court and the Special Court of Ap- 
peals may be drawn from appropriations for 
the Department of Justice. The Department 
of Justice shall provide such fiscal and ad- 
ministrative services as may be necessary 
for the Special Court and Special Court of 
Appeals. 

APPLICATION FOR AN ORDER 


Sec. 104. (a) Each application for an order 
approving electronic surveillance under this 
title shall be made by a Federal officer in 
writing upon oath or affirmation to a judge 
having jurisdiction under section 103. Each 
application shall require the approval of 
the Attorney General based upon his finding 
that it satisfies the criterla and requirements 
of such application as set forth in this title. 
It shall include— 

(1) the identity of the Federal officer mak- 
ing the application; 

(2) the authority conferred on the Attor- 
ney General by the President of the United 
States and the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make the application; 

(3) the identity, if known, or a description 
of the target of the electronic surveillance; 

(4) a statement of the facts and circum- 
stances relied upon by the applicant to jus- 
tify his belief that— 

(A) the target of the electronic surveillance 
is a foreign power or an agent of a foreign 
power; and 

(B) each of the facilities or places at which 
the electronic surveillance is directed is 
being used, or is about to be used, by a 
foreign power or an agent of a foreign power; 

(5) a statement of the proposed minimiza- 
tion procedures; 

(6) a detailed description of the nature 
of the information sought and the type of 
communications or activities to be subjected 
to the surveillance; 

(7) a certification or certifications by the 
Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs or an executive branch official 
or officials designated by the President from 
among those executive officers employed in 
the area of national security or defense and 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate— 

(A) that the certifying official deems the 
information sought to be foreign intelligence 
information; 

(B) that the purpose of the surveillance is 
to obtain foreign intelligence information; 

(C) that such information cannot rea- 
sonably be obtained by normal investiga- 
tive techniques; 

(D) that designates the type of foreign 
intelligence information being sought ac- 
cording to the categories described in sec- 
tion 101(e); and 

(E) including a statement of the basis for 
the certification that— 

(i) the information sought is the type of 
foreign intelligence designated; and 

(ii) such information cannot reasonably 
be obtained by normal investigative tech- 
niques; 

(8) a statement of the means by which the 
surveillance will be affected; 
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(9) a statement of the facts concerning all 
previous applications that have been made to 
any judge under this title involving any of 
the persons, facilities, or places specified in 
the application, and the action taken on 
each previous application; 

(10) a statement of the period of time for 
which the electronic surveillance is required 
to be maintained, and if the nature of the 
intelligence gathering is such that the ap- 
proval of the use of electronic surveillance 
under this title should not automatically 
terminate when the described type of in- 
formation has first been obtained, a descrip- 
tion of facts supporting the belief that ad- 
ditional information of the same type will 
be obtained thereafter; and 

(11) whenever more than one electronic, 
mechanical or other surveillance device is to 
be used with respect to a particular proposed 
electronic surveillance, the coverage of the 
devices involved and what minimization pro- 
cedures apply to information acquired by 
each device. 

(b) The Attorney General may require any 
other affidavit or certification from any other 
Officer in connection with the application. 

(c) The judge may require the applicant 
to furnish such other information as may 
be necessary to make the determinations re- 
quired by section 105. 


ISSUANCE OF AN ORDER 


Sec. 105. (a) Upon an application made 
pursuant to section 104, the judge shall en- 
ter an ex parte order as requested or as 
modified approving the electronic surveil- 
lance if he finds that— 

(1) the President has authorized the 
Attorney General to approve applications for 
electronic surveillance for foreign intelli- 
gence information; 

(2) the application has been made by a 
Federal officer and approved by the Attorney 
General; 

(3) on the basis of the facts submitted by 
the applicant there is probable cause to be- 
lieve that— 

(A) the target of the electronic surveil- 
lance is a foreign power or an agent of a 
foreign power: Provided, That no United 
States person may be considered a foreign 
power or an agent of a foreign power solely 
upon the basis of activities protected by the 
first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

(B) each of the facilities or places at which 
the electronic surveillance is directed is be- 
ing used, or is about to be used, by a foreign 
power or an agent of a foreign power; 

(4) the proposed minimization procedures 
meet the definition of minimization proce- 
dures under section 101(h); and 

(5) the application which has been filed 
contains all statements and certifications 
required by section 104 and the certification 
or certifications are not clearly erroneous on 
the basis of the statement made under sec- 
tion 104(a)(7)(E) and any other informa- 
tion furnished under section 104(d). 

(b) An order approving an electronic sur- 
veillance under this section shall— 

(1) specify— 

(A) the identity, if known, or a description 
of the target of the electronic surveillance; 

(B) the nature and location of each of 
the facilities or place at which the electronic 
surveillance will be directed; 

(C) the type of information sought to be 
acquired and the type of communications or 
activities to be subjected to the surveillance; 

(D) the means by which the electronic sur- 
velllance will be effected; 

(E) the period of time during which the 
electronic surveillance is approved; and 

(F) whenever more than one electronic, 
mechanical, or other surveillance device is 
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to be used under the order, the authorized 
coverage of the devices involved and what 
minimization procedures shall apply to in- 
formation subject to acquisition by each de- 
vice; and 

(2) direct— 

(A) that the minimization procedures be 
followed; 

(B) that, upon the request of the appli- 
cant, a specified communication or other 
common carrier, landlord, custodian, or other 
specified person furnish the applicant forth- 
with any and all information, facilities, or 
technical assistance necessary to accomplish 
the electronic surveillance in such manner 
as will protect its secrecy and produce a 
minimum of interference with the services 
that such carrier, landlord custodian, or 
other person is providing that target of 
electronic surveillance; 

(C) that such carrier, landlord, custodian, 
or other person maintain under security pro- 
cedures approved by the Attorney General 
and the Director of Central Intelligence any 
records concerning the surveillance or the 
aid furnished that such person wishes to re- 
tain; and 


(D) that the applicant compensate, at the 
prevailing rate, such carrier, landlord, custo- 
dian, or other person for furnishing such 
aid. 

(c)(1) An order issued under this section 
may approve an electronic surveillance for 
the period necessary to achieve its purpose, 
or for ninety days, whichever is less. 

(2) Extensions of an order issued under 
this title may be granted on the same basis 
as an original order upon an application for 
an extension and new findings made in the 
same manner as required for an original 
order. 


(3) At the end of the period of time for 
which electronic surveillance is approved by 
an order or an extension, the judge may 
assess compliance with the minimization 
procedures by reviewing the circumstances 
under which information concerning United 
States persons was acquired, retained, or 
disseminated. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, when the Attorney General rea- 
sonably determines that— 

(1) an emergency situation exists with re- 
spect to the employment of electronic sur- 
veillance to obtain foreign intelligence in- 
formation before an order authorizing such 
surveillance can with due diligence be ob- 
tained; and 

(2) the factual basis exists for the au- 
thorization of such electronic surveillance; 
he may authorize the emergency employment 
of electronic surveillance if the otherwise ap- 
plicable procedures of this title are followed 
@s soon as practicable, but not more than 
twenty-four hours after the Attorney Gen- 
cral authorizes such surveillance. In addition, 
if the target of such electronic surveillance 
is a United States person, the Attorney Gen- 
eral or his designee shall at the time of such 
authorization inform a judge designated pur- 
suant to section 103 that the decision has 
been made to employ emergency electronic 
surveillance. If the Attorney General au- 
thorizes such emergency employment of elec- 
tronic surveillance, he shall require that the 
minimization procedures required by this 
title be followed. In the absence of a judicial 
order or surveillance certificate approving 
such electronic surveillance, the surveillance 
shall terminate when the information sought 
is obtained, when the application for the 
order is denied, or after the expiration of 
twenty-four hours from the time of authori- 
zation by the Attorney General, whichever 
is earliest. In the event that an application 
for approval is denied, or a surveillance cer- 
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tificate is not issued, or in any other case 
where the electronic surveillance is termi- 
nated and no order or surveillance certificate 
© issued approving the surveillance, no in- 
formation shall be received in evidence or 
otherwise disclosed in any trial, hearing, or 
other proceeding in or before any court, 
grand jury, department, office, agency, regu- 
latory body, legislative committee, or other 
authority of the United States, a State, or 
political subdivision thereof, and no infor- 
mation concerning any United States person 
acquired from such surveillance shall subse- 
quently be used or disclosed in any other 
manner by Federal officers or employees with- 
out the consent of such person, except with 
the approval of the Attorney General if the 
information may indicate a threat of death 
or serious bodily harm to any person. A denial 
of the application made under this subsection 
may be reviewed as provided in section 103. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, officers, employees, or agents 
of the United States are authorized in the 
normal course of their official duties to con- 
duct electronic surveillance not targeted 
against the communications of any particu- 
lar person or persons, under procedures ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, solely to— 

(1) test the capability of electronic equip- 
ment, if— 

(A) it is not reasonable to obtain the con- 
sent of the persons incidentally subjected 
to the surveillance; 

(B) the test is limited in extent and dur- 
ation to that necessary to determine the 
capability of the equipment; and 

(C) the contents of any communication 
acquired are retained and used only for the 
purpose of determining the capability of the 
equipment, are disclosed only to test per- 
sonnel, and are destroyed before or immedi- 
ately upon completion of the test; 

(2) determine the existence and capabil- 
ity of electronic surveillance equipment be- 
ing used by persons not authorized to con- 
duct electronic surveillance, if— 

(A) it is not reasonable to obtain the con- 
sent of persons incidentally subjected to the 
surveillance; 

(B) such electronic surveillance is limited 
in extent and duration to that necessary to 
determine the existence and capability of 
such equipment; and 

(C) any information acquired by such 
surveillance is used only to enforce chapter 
119 of title 18, United States Code, or section 
605 of the Communications Act of 1934, or 
to protect information from unauthorized 
surveillance; or 

(3) train intelligence personnel in the use 
of electronic surveillance equipment, if— 

(A) it is not reasonable to— 

(i) obtain the consent of the persons in- 
cidentally subjected to the surveillance; 

(ii) train persons in the course of surveil- 
lances otherwise authorized by this title; or 

(ili) train persons in the use of such 
equipment without engaging in electronic 
surveillance; 

(B) such electronic surveillance is limited 
in extent and duration to that necessary to 
train the personnel in the use of the equip- 
ment; and 

(C) no contents of any communication ac- 
quired are retained or disseminated for any 
purpose, but are destroyed as soon as reason- 
ably possible. 

(f) Certifications made by the Attorney 
General pursuant to section 102(a) and ap- 
plications made and orders granted under 
this title shall be retained in accordance with 
the security procedures established pursuant 
to section 103 for a period of at least ten 
years from the date of the application. 

USE OF INFORMATION 


Sec. 106. (a) Information acquired from 
an electronic surveillance conducted pur- 
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suant to this title concerning any United 
States person may be used and disclosed by 
Federal officers and employees without the 
consent of the United States person only in 
accordance with the minimization proce- 
dures required by this title. No otherwise 
privileged communication obtained in ac- 
cordance with, or in violation of, the provi- 
sions of this title shall lose its privileged 
character. No information acquired from an 
electronic surveillance pursuant to this title 
may be used or disclosed by Federal officers 
or employees except for lawful purposes. 

(b) No information acquired pursuant to 
this title shall be disclosed for law enforce- 
ment purposes unless such disclosure is 
accompanied by a statement that such in- 
formation, or any information derived there- 
from, may only be used in a criminal 
proceeding with the advance authorization 
of the Attorney General. 

(c) Whenever the Government intends to 
enter into evidence or otherwise use or dis- 
close in any trial, hearing, or other proceed- 
ing in or before any court, department, 
officer, agency, regulatory body, or other au- 
thority of the United States, against an 
aggrieved person, any information obtained 
or derived from an electronic surveillance of 
that aggrieved person pursuant to the auth- 
ority of this title, the Government shall, prior 
to the trial, hearing, or other proceeding or 
at a reasonable time prior to an effort to so 
disclose or so use that information or sub- 
mit it in evidence, notify the aggrieved 
person and the court or other authority in 
which the information is to be disclosed or 
used that the Government intends to so dis- 
close or so use such information. 

(ad) Whenever any State or political sub- 
division thereof intends to enter into evi- 
dence or otherwise use or disclose in any 
trial, hearing, or other proceeding in or 
before any court, department, officer, agency, 
regulatory body, or other authority of a State 
or political subdivision thereof, against an 
aggrieved person any information obtained or 
derived from an electronic surveillance of 
that aggrieved person pursuant to the auth- 
ority of this title, the State or political sub- 
division thereof shall notify the aggrieved 
person, the court or other authority in which 
the information is to be disclosed or used, 
and the Attorney General that the State or 
political subdivision thereof intends to so 
disclose or so use such information. P 

(e) Any person against whom evidence ob- 
tained or derived from an electronic surveil- 
lance to which he is an aggrieved person is 
to be, or has been, introduced or otherwise 
used or disclosed in any trial, hearing, or 
other proceeding in or before any court, 
department, officer, agency, regulatory body, 
or other authority of the United States, a 
State, or a political subdivision thereof, may 
move to suppress the evidence obtained or 
derived from such electronic surveillance on 
the grounds that— 

(1) the information was unlawfully ac- 
quired; or 

(2) the surveillance was not made in con- 

formity with an order of authorization or 
approval. 
Such a motion shall be made before the trial, 
hearing, or other proceeding unless there 
was no opportunity to make such a motion 
or the person was not aware of the grounds 
of the motion. 

(f) Whenever a court or other authority 
is notified pursuant to subsection (c) or (d), 
or whenever a motion is made pursuant to 
subsection (e) and the Government con- 
cedes that information obtained or derived 
from an electronic surveillance pursuant to 
the authority of this title as to which the 
moving party is an aggrieved person is to 
be, or has been, introduced or otherwise used 
or disclosed in any trial, hearing, or other 
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proceeding, the Government may make a mo- 
tion before the Special Court to determine 
the lawfulness of the electronic surveillance. 
Unless all the judges of the Special Court 
are so disqualified, the motion may not be 
heard by a judge who granted or denied an 
order or extension involving the surveillance 
at issue. Such motion shall stay any action 
in any court or authority to determine the 
lawfulness of the surveillance. In determining 
the lawfulness of the surveillance, the Spe- 
cial Court shall, notwithstanding any other 
law, if the Attorney General files an affidavit 
under oath with the Special Court that dis- 
closure would harm the national security 
of the aggrieved person was lawfully author- 
ized and conducted. In making this deter- 
mination, the Special Court may disclose to 
the aggrieved person, under appropriate 
intelligence sources and methods review in 
camera the application and order or the sur- 
veillance certificate and such other materials 
relating to the surveillance as may be neces- 
sary to determine whether the surveillance 
of the aggrieved person was lawfully au- 
thorized and conducted. In making this de- 
termination, the Special Court may disclose 
to the aggrieved person, under appropriate 
security procedures and protective orders, 
portions of the application, order, or other 
materials if there is a reasonable question 
as to the legality of the surveillance and if 
disclosure would likely promote a more ac- 
curate determination of such legality, or if 
such disclosure would not harm the national 
security. 

(g) Except as provided in subsection (f), 
whenever any motion or request is made 
pursuant to any statute or rule of the 
United States or any State before any court 
or other authority of the United States or 
any State to discover or obtain applications, 
orders, or surveillance certificates or other 
materials relating to surveillance pursuant 
to the authority of this title or to discover, 
obtain, or suppress any information obtained 
from electronic surveillance pursuant to the 
authority of this title, and the court or other 
authority determines that the moving party 
is an aggrieved person, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral files with the Special Court of Appeals an 
affidavit under oath than an adversary hear- 
ing would harm the national security or 
compromise foreign intelligence sources and 
methods and that no information obtained 
or derived from an electronic surveillance 
pursuant to the authority of this title has 
been or is about to be used by the Govern- 
ment in the case before the court or other 
authority, the Special Court of Appeals shall, 
notwithstanding any other law, stay the pro- 
ceeding before the other court or authority 
and review in camera and ex parte the ap- 
plication and order or surveillance certificate 
and such other materials as may be neces- 
sary to determine whether the surveillance 
of the aggrieved person was lawfully au- 
thorized and conducted. In making this de- 
termination, the Special Court of Appeals 
shall disclose, under appropriate security 
procedures and protective orders, to the ag- 
grieved person or his attorney portions of the 
application, order, surveillance certificate or 
other materials relating to the surveillance 
only if necessary to afford due process to the 
aggrieved person. 

(h) If the Special Court pursuant to sub- 
section (f) or the Special Court of Appeals 
pursuant to subsection (g) determines the 
surveillance was not lawfully authorized and 
conducted, it shall, in accordance with the 
requirements of the law, suppress the evi- 
dence which was unlawfully obtained or de- 
rived from electronic surveillance of the ag- 
grieved person or otherwise grant the motion 
of the aggrieved person. If the Special Court 
pursuant to subsection (f) or the Special 
Court of Appeals pursuant to subsection (g) 
determines the surveillance was lawfully au- 
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thorized and conducted, it shall deny the 
motion of the aggrieved person except to the 
extent that due process requires discovery or 
disclosure. 

(i) Orders granting or denying motions or 
requests under subsection (h), decisions un- 
der this section as to the lawfullness of elec- 
tronic surveillance, and, absent a finding 
of unlawfulness, orders of the Special Court 
or Special Court of Appeals granting or deny- 
ing disclosure of applications, orders, or 
other materials relating to a surveillance 
shall be final orders and binding upon all 
courts of the United States and the several 
States except the Special Court of Appeals 
and the Supreme Court. 

(j) In circumstances involving the unin- 
tentional acquisition by an electronic, me- 
chanical, or other surveillance device of the 
contents of any radio communication, under 
circumstances in which a person has a rea- 
sonable expectation of privacy and a war- 
rant would be required for law enforcement 
purposes, and if both the sender and all in- 
tended recipients are located within the 
United States, such contents shall be de- 
stroyed upon recognition, unless the Attor- 
ney General determines that the contents 
may indicate a threat of death or serious 
bodily harm to any person. 

(k) If an emergency employment of elec- 
tronic surveillance is authorized under sec- 
tion 105(e) and a subsequent order approv- 
ing the surveillance is not obtained, the 
judge shall cause to be served on any United 
States person named in the application and 
on such other United States persons sub- 
ject to electronic surveillance as the judge 
may determine in his discretion it is in the 
interest of justice to serve, notice of— 

(1) the fact of the application; 

(2) the period of the surveillance; and 

(3) the fact that during the period in- 
formation was or was not obtained. 


On an ex parte showing of good cause to 
the judge the serving of the notice required 


by this subsection may be postponed or sus- 
pended for a period not to exceed ninety 
days. Thereafter, on a further ex parte show- 
ing of good cause, the court shall forego? or- 
dering the serving of the notice required 
under this subsection. 


REPORT OF ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 


Sec. 107, In April of each year, the Attor- 
ney General shall transmit to the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts 
and to Congress a report setting forth with 
respect to the preceding calendar year— 

(a) the total number of applications made 
for orders and extensions of orders approv- 
ing electronic surveilance under this title; 
and 

(b) the total number of such orders and 
extensions either granted, modified, or 
denied. 

CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT 


Sec. 108. On a semiannual basis the At- 
torney General shall fully inform the House 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence 
concerning all electronic surveillance under 
this title. Nothing in this title shall be 
deemed to limit the authority and respon- 
sibility of those committees to obtain such 
additional information as *hey may need to 
carry out their respective functions and 
duties. 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 109. (a) OFFENSE.—A person is guilty 
of an offense if he intentionally— 

(1) engages in electronic surveillance un- 
der color of law except as authorized by 
statute; or 

(2) violates section 102(a) (2), 105(e), 
105(f), 105(g), 106(a), 106(b), or 106(j) or 
any court order issued pursuant to this title, 
knowing his conduct violates such an order 
or this title. 
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(b) DEFENSE.—(1) It is a defense to a 
prosecution under subsection (a) (1) that the 
defendant was a law enforcement or inves- 
tigative officer engaged in the course of his 
official duties and the electronic surveillance 
was authorized by and conducted pursuant 
to a search warrant or court order of a court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

(2) It is a defense to a prosecution under 
subsection (a) (2) that the defendant acted 
in a good faith bellef that his actions did 
not violate any provision of this title or any 
court order issued pursuant to this title, 
under circumstances where that belief was 
reasonable. 

(C) Penatty.—An offense described in this 
section is punishable by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or both. 

(d) Jurispicrion.—There is Federal juris- 
diction over an offense under this section if 
the person committing the offense was an 
officer or employee of the United States at the 
time the offense was committed. 


CIVIL LIABILITY 


Sec. 110. CIVIL Acrion.—An aggrieved per- 
son, other than a foreign power or an agent 
of a foreign power, as defined in section 101 
(a) or (b) (1) (A), respectively, who has been 
subjected to an electronic surveillance or 
whose communication has been disseminated 
or used in violation of section 109 shall have 
a cause of action against any person who 
committed such violation and shall be en- 
titled to recover— 

(a) actual damages, but not less than liqui- 
dated damages of $1,000 or $10 per day for 
each day of violation, whichever is greater; 

(b) punitive damages; and 

(c) reasonable attorney's fees and other 
investigation and litigation costs reasonably 
incurred. 


TITLE Ii—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 119 OF TITLE 18, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


Sec. 201. Chapter 119 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 2511(2)(a) (ii) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(ii) Notwithstanding any other law, com- 
munication common carriers, their officers, 
employees, and agents, landlords, custodians, 
or other persons, are authorized to provide 
information, facilities, or technical assist- 
ance to persons authorized by law to inter- 
cept wire or oral communications or to con- 
duct electronic surveillance, as defined in 
section 101 of the Foreign Intelligence Sur- 
veillance Act of 1978, if the common carrier, 
its officers, employees, or agents, landlord, 
custodian, or other specified person has been 
provided with— 

“(A) a court order directing such assist- 
ance signed by the authorizing judge, or 

“(B) a certification in writing by a person, 
specified in section 2518(7) of this title or the 
Attorney General of the United States that 
no warrant or court order is required by law, 
that all statutory requirements have been 
met, and that the specified assistance is 
required, 
setting forth the period of time during 
which the provision of the information, fa- 
cilities, or technical assistance is authorized 
and specifying the information, facilities, 
or technical assistance required. No commu- 
nication common carrier, officer, employee, 
or agent thereof, or landlord, custodian, or 
other specified person shall disclose the ex- 
istence of any interception or surveillance 
or the device used to accomplish the inter- 
ception or surveillance with respect to which 
the person has been furnished an order or 
certification under this subparagraph, except 
as may otherwise be required by legal proc- 
ess and then only after prior notification to 
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the Attorney General or to the principal pros- 
ecuting attorney of a State or any political 
subdivision of a State, as may be appropri- 
ate. No cause of action shall lie in any court 
against any communication common carrier, 
its officers, employees, or agents, landlord, 
custodian, or other specified person for pro- 
viding information, facilities, or assistance 
in accordance with the terms of an order or 
certification under this subparagraph.”. 

(b) Section 2511(2) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new pro- 
visions: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title or section 605 or 606 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, it shall not be un- 
lawful for an officer, employee, or agent of 
the United States in the normal course of 
his official duty to conduct electronic sur- 
veillance, as defined in section 101 of the 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 
1978, as authorized by that Act. 

“(f) Nothing contained in this chapter, or 
section 605 of the Communications Act of 
1934, shall be deemed to affect the acquisi- 
tion by the United States Government of for- 
eign intelligence information from interna- 
tional or foreign communications by a means 
other than electronic surveillance as de- 
fined in section 101 of the Foreign Intelli- 
gence Surveillance Act of 1978, and pro- 
cedures in this chapter and the Foreign In- 
telligence Surveillance Act of 1978 shall be 
the exclusive means by which electronic sur- 
veillance, as defined in section 101 of such 
Act, and the interception of domestic wire 
and cral communications may be con- 
ducted.”’. 

(c) Section 2511(3) is repealed. 

(d) Section 2518(1) is amended by insert- 
ing “under this chapter” after “communica- 
tion". 

(e) Section 2518(4) is amended by insert- 
ing “under this chapter” after both appear- 
ances of “wire or oral communication”. 

(f) Section 2518(9) is amended by strik- 
ing out “intercepted” and inserting “inter- 
cepted pursuant to this chapter” after 
“communication”. 

(g) Section 2518(10) is amended by strik- 
ing out “intercepted” and inserting “inter- 
cepted pursuant to this chapter” after the 
first appearance of “communication”. 

(bh) Section 2519(3) is amended by insert- 
ing “pursuant to this chapter” after “wire or 
oral communications” and after “granted or 
denied”, 


TITLE III—EFFECTIVE DATE 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 301. The provisions of this Act and 
the amendments made hereby shall become 
effective upon the date of enactment of this 
Act, except that any electronic surveillance 
approved by the Attprney General to gather 
foreign intelligence information shall not be 
deemed unlawful for failure to follow the 
procedures of this Act, if that surveillance is 
terminated or an order or suryeillance cer- 
tificate approving that surveillance is ob- 
tained under title I of this Act within ninety 
days following the designation of the chief 
judges pursuant to section 103 of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
authorize electronic surveillance to obtain 
foreign intelligence information.”. 

H.R. 7308 
By Mr. WIGGINS: 
—Page 32, line 7, strike out “, which activi- 
ties involve’ and all that follows down 
through line 16, and redesignate subpara- 
graphs (C) and (D) accordingly. 
—Page 32, line 14, strike out “are about to" 
and insert in lieu thereof “may”. 
—Page 38, strike out lines 5 and 6 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “or trusteeship of the 
United States.”’. 
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—Page 41, beginning on line 6, strike out “for 
the purpose of obtaining foreign intelligence 
information”. 

—Page 51, strike out line 24 and all that 
follows through page 52, line 4. 

—Page 64, after line 25, add the following 
new section: 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 


Sec. 111. Nothing contained in chapter 119 
of Title 18, United States Code, section 605 
of the Communications Act of 1934, or this 
Act shall be deemed to affect the power 
vested by the Constitution in the President 
to acquire foreign intelligence information 
by means of an electronic, mechancial, or 
other surveillance device. 


H.R. 12931 
By Mr. HARKIN: 


—Page 11, line 16, immediately after “Laos,” 
insert “El Salvador” 

—Page 11, line 16, immediately after “Laos,” 
insert “Paraguay” 

—Page 11, strike out the period on line 17 
and insert in lieu thereof ", except that funds 
appropriated or made ayailable pursuant to 
this Act for assistance under part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (other than 
funds for the Economic Support Fund or 
peacekeeping operations) may be provided 
to any country named in this section (ex- 
cept the Socialist Republic of Vietnam) in 
accordance with the requirements of section 
116 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961.” 
—Page 13, immediately after line 16, insert 
the following new section: 


Sec. 116. The restrictions on obligation 
and expenditure of funds set forth in sec- 
tions 107 and 114 of this Act shall not be 
implemented if funds appropriated or made 
available pursuant to this Act are obligated 
or expended to finance directly any assist- 
ance to any country the government of which 
engages in human rights violations according 
to section 116 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961. 


—Page 13, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
“"$648,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$635,400,000"". 

—Page 20, line 4, strike out $13,515,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$12,839,250”. 

—Page 20, line 8, strike out “$24,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$4,000”. 

—Page 23, immediately after line 19 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 510. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act shall 
be used to provide military assistance, inter- 
national military education or training, or 
foreign military credit sales to the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay. 

—Page 23, immediately ‘after line 19 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec, 510. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act shall 
be used to provide military assistance, inter- 
national military education or training, or 
foreign military credit sales to the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H.R. 13007 


By Mr. PATTISON of New York: 
—Page 32, line 16, delete Sections 920 and 921, 
and insert the following: 

Section 920: Relation to State Laws: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection 
(b)— 

“(1) if any act or practice is prohibited by 
this title or any regulation prescribed by the 
Board pursuant to authority thereunder, no 
State or political subdivision of a State may 
establish or continue in effect any law, regu- 
lation, or rule permitting such act or prac- 
tice; and 

“(2) if any act or practice is regulated by 
this title or any regulation prescribed by the 
Board pursuant to authority thereunder, no 
State or political subdivision of a State may 
establish or continue in effect any law, reg- 
ulation, or rule which regulates, restrains, or 
otherwise limits such act or practice unless 
such State law, regulation, or rule imposes 
requirements identical to the requirements 
of this title or such regulation. 

“(b) Upon application of a State or po- 
litical subdivision of a State, the Board may 
by regulation exempt from subsection (a), 
under such conditions as may be prescribed 
in such regulation, a law, regulation, or rule 
of a State or political subdivision if— 

“(1) compliance with the requirement of 
the State or political subdivision would not 
otherwise cause the act, practice, form, no- 
tice, disclosure, or other action to be in vio- 
lation of any requirement imposed by this 
title or any regulation prescribed by the 
Board pursuant to authority thereunder; and 

“(2) the requirement of the State or po- 
litical subdivision (A) provides significantly 
greater protection to the consumer than do 
the requirements imposed by this title and 
by regulations prescribed by the Board pur- 
suant to authority thereunder, (B) is re- 
quired by compelling local conditions, and 
(C) does not unduly burden interstate com- 
merce; and 

“(3) there is adequate provision for en- 
forcement, 

“(c) Where the same act or omission con- 
stitutes a violation of this title and of appli- 
cable State law, a person aggrieved by such 
conduct may bring a legal action to recover 
monetary damages either under this title or 
under such State law, but not both. This 
election of remedies shall not apply to court 
actions in which the relief sought does not 
include monetary damages or to adminis- 
trative actions.” 


H.R. 13635 
By Mr. COHEN: 
—Page 6, line 15, strike out “$11,705,155,- 


000” and insert in lieu therof “$11,708,452,- 
000”. 


H.R. 13635 
By Mr. DICKINSON: 
—On page 2, line 11, strike $9,123,499,000; 
and insert in lieu thereof $9,125,299,000; 
On page 2 line 19, strike $6,456,450,000; 
and insert in lieu thereof $6,448,150,000; 
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On page 3, line 3, strike $2,015,900,000; 
and insert in lieu thereof $2,015,200,000; 

On page 6 line 4, strike $9,097,422,000; 
and insert in lieu thereof $9,115,422,000; 

On page 6, line 15, strike $11,705,155,000; 
and insert in lieu thereof $11,691,755,000; 

On page 14, line 24, strive %916.708,000; 
and insert in lieu thereof $917,400,000; 

On page 56, beginning on line 1 and end- 
ing on line 4, strike Section 856 in its en- 
tirety and renumber all subsequent sections 
accordingly. 


H.R. 13635 

By Mr. YATES: 
—On page 20, line 2, after “%128,000,000;"" 
strike the words and amounts on lines 2 
and 3: “for the CVN-71 nuclear aircraft car- 
rier program, $2,129,600,000;" 

On page 20, line 8, after “in all:” strike 
“$5,688,000,000," and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,558,400,000," 


H.J. Res. 638 
By Mr. KINDNESS: 


(Amendment in the nature of a substitute) 


—Strike everything after the resolving clause 
and insert the following: 

(two thirds of each House concurring 
therein), That the following article is pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
by the Congress: 


H.J. Res. 638 


By Mr. KINDNESS: 

“SECTION 1. Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress and the several 
States shall have the power to enforce this 
amendment shall not be so construed as to 
delegate to the United States any powers 
otherwise reserved to the States, or to the 
people. 

“Sec. 3. This amendment shall take effect 
two years after the date of ratification.” 


HJ. RES. 638 
By Mr. RAILSBACK: 
—On the first page, line 10, strike the period 
and insert the following: 

“, Provided, however, That any legislature 
which shall have ratified the article of 
amendment within the first seven years of 
this period may, by the same vote and proce- 
dure required for ratification, rescind that 
action at any time after this resolution be- 
comes effective and prior to adoption of the 
amendment. The Administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration shall certify to 
Congress all resolutions of ratification or 
rescission of this amendment received from 
the several States for final determination by 
the Congress as to whether the amendment 
shall have been adopted.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TAX CUT WiLL NOT REDUCE 
FEDERAL TAX BURDEN 


HON. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@® Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Speaker, usually 
I do not quote from or insert into the 


CONGRESSIONAL Recorp articles and edi- 
torials from the Washington Post. 
Usually my tastes run to newspapers 
from back home such as the Grundy 
Center Register, the Shell Rock News, the 
Marshalltown Times-Republican, and, on 
occasion, the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 


Nonetheless, this morning I did come 
across a story which appeared on the 


first and seventh pages of the Washing- 
ton Post. The article points out that the 
proposed Ways and Means tax cut pro- 
posal will not reduce the Federal tax bur- 
den for all but a few Americans next 
year. This is yet another reason why the 
Congress should pass tax reform legis- 
lation along the lines of the Kemp-Roth 
Tax Reduction Act. The news story fol- 
lows: 


Statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor will be identified by the use of a “bullet” symbol, i.e., @ 
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DESPITE NEw Tax Cur MEASURE, Most WILL 
Face INCREASE IN '79 


(By Art Pine) 


Almost every American taxpayer faces a 
higher total federal tax bill next year, even 
if the $16 billion tax-cut approved by the 
House Ways and Means Committee last week 
were to be enacted, according to new con- 
gressional figures. 

Tables compiled by the Joint Committee 
on Taxation show that the tax reduction pro- 
vided in the Ways and Means Committee 
measure would not offset the impact of in- 
flation and higher Social Security Taxes for 
most taxpayers. 

After those two factors are taken into ac- 
count, the tax burden for so-called “middle 
income” tax payers—those in the $20,000 to 
$30,000-a-year bracket—would rise by be- 
tween $83 and $201 a year. 

And the total federal tax bite on taxpayers 
in the $10,000-a-year-and-under income 
brackets—just above next year’s expected 
poverty line—would rise by between $29 and 
$40 a year. 

The only group of taxpayers who would 
enjoy overall tax relief as a result of the 
Ways and Means bill would be those in the 
$15,000 bracket. By a fluke, they would pay 
$2 to $3 less in taxes. 

The increases in overall federal tax burdens 
stem from two factors: the impact of infla- 
tion, which pushes taxpayers into higher 
brackets, and the increase Congress voted 
last December in 1979 payroll taxes. 

The tax cuts President Carter proposed in 
January would have offset both inflation and 
payroll taxes for all but a minority of tax- 
payers who earn $40,000 a year or more. The 
exception primarily affected two-earner fam- 
ilies, 

However, Carter's proposal was for a heftier 
$24.5 billion in tax reductions, with the cuts 
skewed mainly to taxpayers earning less than 
$15,000. The committee’s bill would primarily 
benefit those in the $20,000- to $50,000- 
brackets. 

The rate of inflation this year is expected 
to be at least 7 percent, with wage increases 
running even higher. The income boost is 
expected to result in some $8 billion in higher 
taxes. 

The scheduled increases in Social Security 
taxes will raise payroll taxes to 6.13 percent 
of the first $22,900 in earnings, effective Jan. 
1. Without these, the rate would have been 
6.05 percent of $18,900. 

The income tax reductions in the com- 
mittee’s bill are proportionally about the 
same for most income brackets. As a result, 
most of the relief goes to those who pay the 
most taxes ordinarily—those in the $20,000- 
to $50,000-group. 

Here is how the total federal tax burdens 
of taxpayers in various income brackets 
would be affected after taking account of the 
committee bill, the impact of inflation and 
the scheduled rise in pay roll taxes: 


Social security 


Tax cut 


L Impact of Net tax 
from bill 


inflation change 


Income bracket 


Single taxpayers: 
$5,000. Up $17. 
Up $40. 
Down $2. 
Up $66. 
Up $241. 
Up $251. 


Up $30. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
MINORITY BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, each day’s events regarding the 
state of minority business enterprises 
leaves me more incredulous and more 
certain that this Government, this Na- 
tion, the American people have no in- 
tention of insuring, even to a modicum, 
economic parity for black people. Even 
on those rare occasions when my spirits 
are slightly raised—the House’s passage 
of H.R. 11318 in March; last year’s pas- 
sage of the precedent-setting, 10 percent 
set aside rider to round II of the public 
works bill—reality comes crashing 
through the gates of my hopes, dreams 
and aspirations: The promises of equal- 
ity for minorities are inanitions. 

Just yesterday, I was confronted with 
two examples in a continuing, disheart- 
ening and destructive line of indicia on 
the minority business enterprise ques- 
tion. The first involved the unwarranted 
defunding of a viable and proven West 
Coast trade and business association, one 
which has for quite some time serviced 
the black business community in the 
Oakland/Alameda County, Calif. en- 
virons; the second involved a Federal 
agency’s proffering of a minority set 
aside contract, then—on what appeared 
to be no more than a whim—withdraw- 
ing the requirement. 

The Oakland/Alameda County area 
has one of the largest concentrations of 
black persons in the State of California 
—second only to Los Angeles County. In 
addition, the number of minority busi- 
ness enterprises in that area is signifi- 
cant. The Golden State Business League. 
Inc. (GSBL) has provided efficacious 
technical and managerial assistance to 
the black business community there for 
almost half a decade. Funded via con- 
tract with the Department of Commerce, 
this minority trade and business asso- 
ciation was forced to compete against 
other similar minority entities to provide 
a single, Commerce-funded, thrust 
throughout the East Bay minority busi- 
ness community. This effort was, also 
mirrored by a thrust throughout the 
West Bay. 

The end result of Commerce's actions 
pitted several meritorious trade and busi- 
ness associations against one another, 
particularly a black-based and Latino- 
based entity—advancing the tried and 
tested stratagem of “divide and con- 
quer.” Such efforts only militate against 
the development of minority enterprise 
and plague the coalescing of differing 
minority groups toward solving common 
economic problems. 

In the second instance, a number of 
minority businesses responded to an in- 
definite quantity contract (IQC) to be 
reserved and awarded to a minority firm 
through the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s 8(a) set aside program. The 
Government entity involved was the De- 
partment of State’s Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID). Just prior to 
its own closing deadline, if not there- 
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after, AID withdrew the 8(a) set aside 
requirement, in what still remains to be 
a nebulous warrant. When confronted by 
one of the initial contract applicants, a 
representative of AID was less than re- 
sponsive to even the slightest of inquiries. 

Members of this Congress, I remain 
resolute in my championing the cause of 
minority business enterprise and eco- 
nomic parity for this Nation’s minority 
communities. However, I grow weary 
with a fight raised against an amorphous 
and recalcitrant bureaucracy, one which 
can and does, irrespective of the law, 
frustrate what little minority economic 
progress that has occurred. And, as you 
are well aware, I am often at odds with 
you, my colleagues, for hampering the 
steps toward economic parity through 
your own legislative dilatoriness and 
philosophical indifference. Yet, I do be- 
lieve the problems resolvable; though to 
gain your attention, I must necessarily 
remain the hawker of this issue, solicit- 
ing your support for the palladium of 
this Nation’s democratic principles: The 
belief in equality and parity.@ 


EILEEN FITZPATRICK RECREATION 
CENTER DEDICATED IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to advise my colleagues that un- 
der the city of Philadelphia's program to 
expand recreational facilities, a new 
playground has been dedicated at Acad- 
emy and Torrey Roads in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
which I have the honor to represent. 
The playground is located on the 
grounds of the Decatur Elementary 
School. There is a headquarters building 
which features an 800-square-foot multi- 
purpose room, kitchenette, director's of- 
fice, storage space, and lavatories. 
One and one-half basketball courts 
and an adjacent hockey court, both 
illuminated, are part of the project, as 
is a spectators area for hockey activity. 


The facility is named for the late 
Eileen Fitzpatrick, who died of leukemia 
in 1976 at the age of 19. Eileen was ac- 
tive in the Girl Scouts, and at Archbishop 
Ryan High School. 

In the recent dedication ceremony, an 
ordinance naming the facility in her 
honor was presented by Councilman 
Melvin J. Greenberg to Eileen’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Fitzpatrick. In ad- 
dition, a bronze plaque was presented to 
the recreation department and placed on 
the building. The presentation was made 
by Theresa Wilson, president of the 
Archbishop Ryan High School Alumni, 
and Dominick Cipollini, vice president of 
C. C. Transportation Co, 

Other speakers on the program were 
recreation commissioner Robert W. 
Crawford and deputy city commissioner 
Harvey M. Rice. Music was provided by 
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the Police and Firemen’s Band under 
the direction of Capt. Joseph Cifelli.e 


ENERGY, FOOD, AND ENVIRONMENT 
STUDIED AT UNIQUE SCHOOL 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@® Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to a unique experiment in en- 
ergy, food, and environmental educa- 
tion currently underway at the Noble 
and Greenough School in Dedham, Mass. 

The quality of our American way of 
life has always been tied to the abundant 
and enduring supply of energy we have 
enjoyed since the industrial revolution. 
The principle source of that energy sup- 
ply has, in the past, been fossil fuels. 
These supplies are obviously very lim- 
ited. If America is to remain a stable po- 
litical, economic, and social state, it is 
imperative that we move our dependency 
from fossil fuels to a more renewable 
and sustainable form of energy. Such a 
transition will require both new infor- 
mation and new energy technologies. 

Education should respond to this need 
in a creative and effective manner. A 
new and shaping responsibility of edu- 
cators is to provide students with the 
necessary information and skills to re- 
spond to this problematic situation. No- 
ble and Greenough has made a signifi- 
cant commitment to educate its students 
to the rapidly changing world energy 
picture. That commitment has been fa- 
cilitated by the construction of a unique 
and highly versatile educational struc- 
ture: The Umbilicus. 

I would like to share with you the fol- 
lowing text from the most recent edition 
of Gardens For All News detailing the 
experiment now underway at Noble and 
Greenough: 

Here's A ScHOOL WHERE THE STUDENTS 

CAN'T WAIT FOR CLASSES! 

School's out now, but you can bet that 
many of the students returning to Noble and 
Greenough School in Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, in September are anxiously awaiting 
the chance to work and study in their new 
solar and wind energized food production 
facility. 

Umbilicus, the brainchild of Alfred Sculco, 
the school’s Science Chairman, is a novel 
greenhouse heated by both active and pas- 
sive solar energy systems. It is believed to be 
the first of its kind in the country. Former 
Massachusetts Gov. Francis Sargent, Fred- 
erick Hitz, Director of Congressional Affairs 
for the U.S. Department of Energy and Henry 
Lee, director of the State’s Energy Policy Of- 
fice, keynoted the unveiling ceremonies on 
Sun Day, May 3, which were attended by 
the entire student body, close to 300 invited 
guests and members of the press. 

Random interviews with members of the 
student body indicated that the youngsters 
regarded the unique science project as the 
highlight of their school year. 

Solsearch Architecture, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., designed the greenhouse structure and 
the double-layered acrylic roof glazing was 
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supplied by Cy/Ro Industries of Wayne, N.J. 
The heating systems were designed and in- 
stalled by Sunsav, Inc., of Tewksbury, Mass. 

Within UMBILICUS, fish and 12 varieties 
of vegetables will grow in the aquaculture 
and garden areas. Conditions for this growth 
will be provided by the heat and electricity 
from the natural energy system. Experimen- 
tation carried on inside UMBILICUS will be 
directed at vegetable and fish production 
year around, which will be consumed by fac- 
ulty and students at meals in the school’s 
dining rooms. 

Sculco described the thinking that moti- 
vated him to pursue this project: 

“Education should respond to energy, food 
and environmental problems in a creative 
and effective manner,” he said, “and our 
role as educators should be to provide stu- 
dents with the necessary information and 
skills to respond to these problems.” 

The UMBILICUS structure contains 4 
separate systems: 

1. A Solar System consisting of active 
solar collectors with a water storage tank 
and passive collectors with a rock storage 
tank. 

2. A Wind Electric System using a 3 Kilo- 
watt windmill on a sixty-foot tower. 

3. An Aquaculture System using several 
large growing chambers for the propagation 
of fish. 

4. A Greenhouse System functioning as a 
year round growth chamber for a variety of 
vegetables. 

These four systems are integrated into a 
design which refiects a natural ecosystem. 
The proper temperatures for fish and plant 
growth are maintained by the solar system. 
The electrical demand resulting from the 
various lights and pumps in the structure 
will be partially supplied by the wind electric 
system. These systems establish an internal 
environment in which fish and plants can 
add biomass thus providing a source of food 
for potential “inhabitants” of the Umbilicus 
structure. 

All the systems will be continually moni- 
tored and logged in the school’s computer to 
study the economic feasibility of these sys- 
tems as aiternative responses to increasing 
problems in the areas of energy and food 
supplies. As Sculco puts it: “Could an indi- 
vidual, a family, or a community build such 
a structure and thereby meet some of its en- 
ergy and food requirements? We hope to an- 
swer that question. 

“In the Science Department,” he con- 
tinued, “we envision this structure as a 
means of providing students with a ‘hands- 
on' experience in rapidly evolving energy and 
food production technologies. It will provide 
a direct means of applying skills and infor- 
mation learned in basic courses in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology to serious human 
problems. The potential for independent re- 
search projects in wind and solar energy as 
well as fish and vegetable production is 
exciting and seemingly limitless within this 
structure. 

“Through a specific course entitled Energy: 
The Interaction of Human and Natural Sys- 
tems, we will expose students to the com- 
plexity of energy and environmental issues; 
issues which certainly affect the foundation 
of our social and economic systems and 
ultimate world stability. 

“Through this program,” he added, “'stu- 
dents will become familiar with the new 
technologies and information which address 
the serious problem of fossil fuel resource 
scarcity. This knowledge will engender in 
them a sense of hope and confidence in solv- 
ing these problems in their future. It will 
also motivate them to consider their life- 
work careers in the pursuit of these and 
other viable alternatives from which to fash- 
ion a safer and more sustainable future.” @ 


August 2, 1978 
THE ALL VOLUNTEER FORCE 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert my Washington report for 
August 2, 1978 into the CoNGRESSIONAL 


RECORD: 
THE ALL VOLUNTEER FORCE 


While most of us give little thought to how 
we recruit young men and women for the 
military services, a visit with high school 
students will usually reveal their under- 
standable concern about the reinstatement 
of the military draft. The quick answer to 
their concern is that Congress does not want 
to return to the draft. Nonetheless, Congress 
is becoming increasingly aware of the prob- 
lems of the All Volunteer Force (AVF). 

Ever since the draft was replaced by a sys- 
tem of recruitment and voluntary enlist- 
ment five years ago, there have been as many 
arguments about the success of the AVF as 
there have been about its prospects. Almost 
everyone agrees that we would have to have 
a draft in the event of a national emergency. 
The problem is how to keep our armed forces 
strong and ready in times of uneasy peace. 
Some people are saying that the AVF is bound 
to fail because no nation in history has 
maintained a large military force by volun- 
tary means. Others are saying that the AVF 
is a necessary part of the American defense 
effort because our democratic principles re- 
quire that service in the armed forces be 
voluntary. 

Opponents of the AVF complain about the 
quantity and quality of recruits, high costs 
and lack of military preparedness. These 
critics note that the armed forces have lost 
600,000 men in the past five years despite 
high unemployment among teenagers and 
unprecedented numbers of young people of 
service age. They point out that 40 percent of 
all newly enlisted personnel are unable to 
complete their first tour of duty because of 
poor performance. The critics argue that the 
AVF has raised manpower costs from 42 per- 
cent to 57 percent of the defense budget and 
may add more than $8 billion per year to 
military spending by 1985. They also believe 
that a major mobilization effort would be 
hampered by reserve units that are under 
strength. 

These criticisms are serious, but they do 
not go unanswered. Proponents of the AVF 
say that alleged shortfalls in recruitment 
are not a genuine problem because of our 
current military manpower level—2.1 mil- 
lion in all branches of the armed forces— 
is more than adequate to meet the demands 
of peacetime. They maintain that the quality 
of recruits is good and they stress that far 
fewer of the poorest qualified personnel are 
accepted into the AVF than were accepted in 
the final years of the draft. The proponents 
trace the dramatic rise in manpower costs to 
increased pensions, higher civilian salaries 
and an oversize officer corps, not to recruit- 
ment and voluntary enlistment. They also 
dispute the charge that the AVF is unpre- 
pared by arguing that the present estimates 
of manpower needed for total mobilization 
are not realistic. 


The experts agree that the AVF has its 
problems. There is an occasional lag in 
recruitment. Smaller reserve units are 
cause for concern. There are racial and 
regional imbalances in the enlisted ranks 
and the officer corps. The pool of service- 
age young people in the American popula- 
tion is shrinking. Manpower costs are cer- 
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tain to go up. However, the experts disagree 
on the proper response to these problems. 
Worse yet, more studies will not provide us 
with all the answers. With soaring costs 
and tighter budgets ahead, we will have to 
make tough decisions about the kind of 
defense posture we want to have and the 
kind of defense force we need. 

Of all the alternatives to the present 
AVF, the draft is probably the least desir- 
able. Its use in peacetime raises difficult 
questions about individual liberty, and 
about who serves when not all need serve. 
A majority of people have opposed it in 
recent polls. Another option is a nation- 
wide program in which each able-bodied 
young person would perform some military 
or civilian service to the country. The pro- 
gram could foster a new sense of national 
commitment and could help to reduce 
teenage joblessness, but it might have 
drawbacks as well. Administrative complex- 
ity and the displacement of low-wage 
workers would have to be considered. A 
third alternative—a comprehensive re- 
thinking of manpower policies within the 
AVF itself—is also possible. According to 
one study we could save from $5 billion to 
$10 billion annually if we overhauled exist- 
ing personnel practices. This might mean a 
new effort to encourage reenlistment, a new 
merit system for promotion and pay, and a 
new pension plan firmly based on contribu- 
tions. It would be hard for us to make some 
of these changes, but at very least we 
should look into them to see if they are 
workable. 

While I recognize the problems of the 
AVF, I believe that it has been, so far at 
least, relatively successful in replacing an 
unpopular and inequitable draft. I sup- 
port the AVF, but I welcome closer exam- 
ination of it and its alternatives. 


JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT 


Hon. Theodore M. (Ted) Risenhoover 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@® Mr. RISENHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent article in the Sunday Oklahoman 
spotlighted the problems of the great 
little town of Picher, Okla. It painted a 
grim picture. But, it prompted a bright 
reply by Mayor Naomi Poole and Roy 
Heatherly, the county commissioner in 
the area. 

They said they agreed with Chief Mine 
Inspector Ward Padgett that the area 
has “open mine shafts, cave-ins, and drill 
holes.” Then they told why: 

In World War I, when the Doughboys 
needed lead and zinc, they got lead and zinc 
to defend our country from this area. 

In World War II, the Picher Area furnished 
the lead and zinc to throw back at our 
enemies. 

We know that our country was worth savy- 
ing, and we believe our area is also worth 
saving. 

Our mountains of “chat” are shipped all 
over the nation for road building and other 
purposes. 

If our town has been described as the ugli- 
est town in Oklahoma, in times of need of our 
country, it should have been considered the 
fairest town in the state. We are a poor but 
proud people, and proud of our town. 

We are making a plea for Federal and State 
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assistance in correcting the hazards that re- 
main from the mining in the area. 

Yes, we know that our shafts need plug- 
ging, and cave-ins need filling in our area, 
but we are unable to do this on our own. The 
task is too large for us. This is the reason we 
are asking for assistance. 


It is my pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to work 
with Mayor Poole and Commissioner 
Heatherly in trying to solve these prob- 
lems. We have just begun to fight.© 


JUDGE CHANDLER S. KNIGHT OF 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N.Y.: A 
PUBLIC SERVANT WHO RE- 
MAINED INVOLVED TO THE VERY 
END 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


® Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
month in my home city of Amsterdam 
the Honorable Chandler S. Knight, 
longtime Montgomery County judge, 
died at the age of 84. 

Judge Knight was a personal friend 
of mine, and a highly respected citizen 
of our community. In spite of his ad- 
vancing age he had remained active in 
the community almost to the very day 
he died. His service to his community 
and his devotion to the responsibilities 
of citizenship have set an example for 
all of us to emulate. 

To set forth more fully an accurate 
appraisal of Judge Knight’s career by 
his friends and associates, I include 
with these remarks an editorial from 
the Amsterdam Daily Recorder of 
Wednesday, July 12, and an article 
from the Times Record of Troy, N.Y., 
of July 18 written by wire editor Jerry 
Dolan: 

JUDGE KNIGHT: HE WILL BE SORELY MISSED 

Judge Chandler S. Knight lived a long time 
and did not waste too many moments of his 
84 years, therefore a great many people came 
into close contact with him and have good 
reason to remember this exceptional man 
with a fondness that is usually reserved for 
one’s own family. 

Judge Knight died Sunday three days after 
his 84th birthday. His loss is being felt deep- 
ly, not only because of his stature in his com- 
munity and in his profession, but because he 
continued to be active in both right up toa 
few days before his death when he suffered 
a heart attack. 

Every bit of the stature this man enjoyed 
was well earned, for his life was one of service. 

He served his country at the Mexican bor- 
der in 1916 and in France in World War I, 
and was wounded in the battle of Argonne 
Forest. 

His fellow lawyers saw in him the traits 
that exemplified the highest standards of the 
profession, and for years he served them at 
the state level as representative to the State 
Bar House of Delegates, as vice president and 
member of the executive committee of the 
State Bar and as president of the County 
Judges Assn. of New York State; on several 
different Third Judicial Department task 
force and standing committees; and as presi- 
dent of the Fourth Judicial District Federa- 
tion of Bar Assns. 
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He gave his time freely to numerous local 
organizations and once remarked that of all 
the things he had ever done, he was proudest 
of his work with the Boy Scouts. They were 
proud of him too, giving him their highest 
honor, the Silver Beaver award. The Girls 
Scouts, Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Chamber of Commerce, Red Cross, 
Antlers County Club, the Rotary Club, vari- 
ous veterans’, civic and youth organizations 
all benefitted from his commitments which 
were never made lightly. 

Professionally, he served the people of 
Montgomery County as their county judge 
for 12 years until he reached the mandatory 
age of retirement in 1965, and prior to that 
as county attorney for 10 years. And he per- 
formed both responsibilities in an outstand- 
ing manner. 

He was wise and kind, but above all else he 
was fair. These traits endeared him to people 
of all walks. His passing leaves a void in the 
community and in the ranks of his profes- 
sion that will be difficult to fill. 


JUDGE KNIGHT REMEMBERED FOR AREA TRIAL 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Gerry Dolan, the author 
of this story attended he 1964 trial and later, 
as a reporter for the Times Record, covered 
the retrial of Edward F. LaBelle in 1970.) 

(By Gerry Dolan) 

Chandler S. Knight, an Amsterdam at- 
torney and former Montgomery County judge 
who died July 9 at the age of 84, presided 
over his last trial before his retirement here 
in Troy. The trial in the fall of 1964 was the 
last one in Rennselaer County involving 
capital punishment. 

Judge Knight sat in the trial of Troy 
brothers Edward F. and Richard M. LeBelle. 
The LaBelles were tried and convicted in the 
Thanksgiving Day 1963 rape-slaying of 15- 
year-old Rosemary Snay of Cohoes. 

In an editorial, the Amsterdam Recorder 
noted that Knight lived a long time and did 
not waste too many moments of his 84 
years. A great many people come into close 
contact with him, the paper said, and have 
good reason to remember “this exceptional 
man with a fondness that is usually re- 
served for one’s own family.” 

Juage Knight died three days after his 
birthday. He had been active right up to a 
few days before his death when he suffered 
a heart attack. 

The judge was assigned to Rensselaer 
County after State Supreme Court Justice 
John T. Casey, who was then county court 
judge. disqualified himself. Casey, who was 
district attorney at the time of the murder 
and who had obtained the indictment against 
the LaBelles, had been elected to the county 
courts that November. 

A legal precedent was set when Judge 
Knight granted a defense motion made by 
the late Thomas J. O'Connor for a pre-trial 
hearing to determine the voluntariness of a 
statement given by Richard LaBelle to the 
state police. The hearing pre-dated the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s 1966 Miranda decision 
which directed police officers to advise sus- 
pects of their constitutional rights before 
questioning them. 

The voluntariness hearing, the trial and 
the penalty proceeding following the trial 
extended from the end of September to the 
middle of November. In that trial, the jury 
had to determine the punishment for both 
defendants after hearing testimony in a 
separate proceeding held at the end of the 
trial. 

On Nov. 24, 1964 Judge Knight, following 
the instructions of the sentenced Edward La- 
Belle to death. He signed the death warrant 
directing that Edward LaBelle be executed in 
the electric chair, which was then located at 
Sing Sing Prison at Ossining. Richard La- 
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Belle was sentenced to life imprisonment, 
also on the instruction of the jury. 

The death sentence was automatically 
stayed when an appeal was filed and it was 
commuted to life imprisonment by Gov. 
Rockefeller after the state legislature abol- 
ished capital punishment in 1965. Both 
brothers won reversal of their convictions but 
were convicted again in separate retrials. 

Before leaving Troy Judge Knight ad- 
dressed remarks to the residents of Rensse- 
laer County. He highly praised the work of 
Pierce H. Russell, who was completing his 
appointment to the district attorney's of- 
fice and who had lost his bid for a full term 
during the course of the trial, and his as- 
sistant, Con G. Cholakis, now a state Su- 
preme Court judge. He lauded the defense 
attorneys, O'Connor and the late John E. S. 
Burke, for their efforts in representing the 
LaBelles. 

Judge Knight was educated at Schenectady 
High School, Union College and Albany Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar in 1921. 
He served as county attorney in Montgomery 
County from 1942 to 1952 and as county 
Judge from 1953 until his retirement. 

He was a former vice president of the state 
Bar Association, and was a member of the 
executive board. In 1963, he was president 
of the state County Judges Association and 
president of the Federation of Bar Associa- 
tions of the Fourth Judicial District. 

A veteran of World War I, he was wounded 
at the battle of Argonne Forest. He was ac- 
tive in many civic organizations in Amster- 
dam and Montgomery County. 

Survivors include his wife, the former Alice 
P. Kenyon; and two daughters, Mrs. Phyliss 
Ann Burns of Saunderstown, R.I., and Mrs. 
Diane Caryl Stimmel of Slingerlands. He is 
also survived by five grandchildren. 

The Amsterdam Recorder said Judge 
Knight performed his professional responsi- 
bilities in an outstanding manner. “He was 
wise and kind, but above all else he was fair. 
These traits endeared him to people of all 
walks. His passing leaves a void in the com- 
munity and in the ranks of his profession 
that will be difficult to fill." 


IMET AID TO AFGHANISTAN 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@® Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to address the House with regard to 
a small but significant portion of the 
legislation, H.R. 12154, before us. We have 
in this bill some $600,000 for interna- 
tional military education and training 
for Afgh:nistan. Since this proposal was 
sent over by the administration, some 
serious and uncertain changes have taken 
place in that small country, which re- 
quire some close scrutiny. 


On April 27, 1978, the relatively mod- 
erate government of Afghanistan headed 
by President Mohammed Daoud fell in 
a brief but bloody coup led by general, 
now Prime Minister, Nur Mohammed 
Taraki. Prime Minister Taraki’s govern- 
ment is on much better terms with the 
Soviet Union than was his predecessor’s, 
and closer politically to Moscow than any 
of his other neighbors like. Soviet in- 
fluence in this small but highly strategic 
nation has obviously taken a sharp turn 
upward, The strategic implications of 
this are obvious, as it places a potential 
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Soviet wedge between Pakistan and Iran, 
and due to tribal politics in all three 
countries suggests the possibility of in- 
stability reminiscent of recent develop- 
ments in northeast Africa. 

Dozens of Afghan-Soviet agreements 
which had been on the back burner for 
months and even years under the Daoud 
regime have suddenly been put into ef- 
fect. New arrangements on economic and 
commercial ties, technical and industrial 
assistance, and even a 10 million ruble 
bridge between the Soviet Union and 
Afghanistan over the Amu Darya River. 
In addition the number of Soviet ad- 
visers in the offices of middle- and high- 
ranking Afghani officials has sharply in- 
creased. And, according to one report, 
the West German advisers to the Afghani 
police have been replaced by Soviet per- 
sonnel. 

In short, the Government of Afghani- 
stan, which now calls the country the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, has 
veered sharply toward closer relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, the 
DRA has adopted a tougher line with 
regard to affairs of volatile Baluchi and 
Pushtu tribesmen. This forward position 
is in sharp contrast to the moderate posi- 
tion adopted by the Daoud regime before 
its fall. Both Pakistan and Iran view 
these developments with dismay, since 
they are very conscious of traditional and 
historical Russian designs in their area. 
A forward minority policy by the Afghani 
Government threatens to encourage sep- 
aratism in both Iran and Pakistan. All 
this, as I said, can lead to regional insta- 
bility and give the Soviets a chance to 
fish in troubled waters. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt 
that the new Government of Afghanistan 
has very close ties to the Soviet Union. 
However, there is some good reason to 
maintain some contact between Ameri- 
can and Afghani military personnel. 
Otherwise, there would be no exposure of 
the Afghanis to a different way of doing 
things. We should not completely close 
the door to any contact, just now when 
the Soviets would doubtless like nothing 
better. I should note that the Taraki gov- 
ernment has told our officials in Kabul 
that it favors blocking the export of 
Afghani opium, which policy we consider 
helpful. Nothing so far, to my knowledge, 
has indicated any Afghani hostility to- 
ward the United States. 

In as much as the amendment to cut 
off military training has failed, let us 
continue to watch Afghanistan closely. 
Let us watch whether it becomes a chan- 
nel for Soviet influence or subversion in 
South Asia or the Persian Gulf states. 
But meanwhile let us not give up every 
bit of contact we now have.® 


CARTER’S MR. FIX-IT 


Hon. Theodore M. (Ted) Risenhoover 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. RISENHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, 
with difficulties facing the administra- 
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tion, there remains a bright face and 
able leader by the name of Ambassador 
Robert Strauss. He is sensible, able, and 
hard working. I consider him my good 
and personal friend. U.S. News & World 
Report headlines an article about 
Strauss which I am reprinting in the 
Recorp. It calls him “Carter’s Mr. 
Fix-It.” 
The article follows: 


Spend a 12-hour day with Robert S. 
Strauss, Jimmy Carter's all-purpose trouble- 
shooter, and you learn why he is called the 
President's Mr. Fix-it. 

The ubiquitous 59-year-old Texan, in his 
typical Washington routine, immerses him- 
self in practically every top issue of the 
day—inflation, trade, politics, congressional 
lobbying and more. 

These days, inflation occupies most of 
Strauss’ time. Recently, for instance, he and 
his aides went to work with a homebuilders 
group that had issued what was considered 
a vague anti-inflation statement. By the 
time the talking was over, the group had 
strongly endorsed Carter’s aims. 

Now, Strauss is talking with business and 
labor leaders in pivotal industries, laying the 
groundwork for what the administration 
hopes will be anti-inflationary wage pacts 
next year. 

Not only does the President pull him into 
ticklish problems, but the Texan isn't bash- 
ful about spreading around his advice when 
not asked for it. 

Strauss, in fact, is one of the very few non- 
Georgians around Carter who can be called 
key men. Unlike presidential assistant 
Hamilton Jordan, Press Secretary Jody 
Powell and media adviser Gerald Rafshoon, 
for example, Strauss did not work with 
Carter before his 1976 presidential campaign. 

But the President turned to Strauss in a 
big way earlier this year when inflation 
emerged as the No. 1 domestic problem. 
Strauss was made Carter’s inflation coun- 
selor. Before that, he had become the one 
Carter looked to for shoring up the admin- 
istration’s credentials with business leaders, 
Democrats and Congress in general when the 
new President's honeymoon began to go sour 
more than a year ago. Carter, an outsider in 
trouble over the Bert Lance affair, among 
other things, was in need of an experienced 
spokesman who could play the back-slapping 
rituals in the Capitol. Strauss filled the bill. 

From his background as treasurer and 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Strauss is personally acquainted with 
hundreds of members of Congress, influen- 
tial leaders of business and labor, governors 
and mayors, bureaucrats in the agencies and 
virtually every political reporter. 

If you measure his importance by his for- 
mal title—special representative for trade 
negotiations with personal rank of ambassa- 
dor—you get the picture of an important but 
third-string official. 

But the company that the self-confident 
and ebullient Texan keeps shows he plays tn 
the big league. On a recent day, the list in- 
cluded President Carter and key members of 
the White House staff; G. William Miller, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board; 
Michael Blumenthal, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Charles Schultze, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, 


“MIRACLE WORKER” 


Strauss moves in and out of his flurry of 
appointments with a brand of distinctive 
and personal flair that attracted Carter to 
him. 

He deals with all in a similar fashion. 
Strauss’ conversation includes a dash of self- 
depreciation, a put-down of others, some 
flattery, an anecdote from the past and al- 
ternate mixes of broad smiles and earthy 
jokes with stern face and serious talk. 
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When a reporter chided Strauss recently 
about the headline of a newspaper story re- 
ferring to him as a "miracle worker,” the 
Texan snapped with a grin: “That writer 
knew his business.” 

A conversation with Strauss is usually 
one-sided; he uses taunts or words as weap- 
ons. Critics say he tries to outtalk double- 
digit inflation and has finally met his match. 

Close friends say his supercharged ap- 
proach to public life stems from his need 
to fill a vast personal ego. Raised as one of 
the few Jews in the small south-central Texas 
city of Lockhart, Strauss attended the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School and formed a 
prestigious Dallas and Washington law firm. 

He got his first taste of Texas politics 
through associations with Lyndon Johnson 
and John B. Connally. Although his current 
government job pays $66,000 per year, 
Strauss’ wealth from his legal practice and 
investments, including some in broadcasting, 
puts him in the millionaire class. He is fond 
of telling listeners that he built a swimming 
pool for his home in Dallas only so he could 
come home at night, look at the pool and 
“tell myself I’m one rich s.0.b.” 

ROAD TO THE TOP 


Strauss gained recognition as a money 
raiser for the national Democratic Party in 
1971 and 1972. He became chairman after the 
McGovern debacle of 1972, despite the taunts 
of some that the party would never elect a 
conservative Jew from Dallas, 

Today, few in Washington would label him 
as a conservative. He is more often thought 
of as a pragmatic who simply wants to win. 

Strauss loves to do business by telephone. 
Most days he gets 60 to 75 calls. The ambas- 
sador has six telephones in his Watergate 
penthouse apartment in addition to two 
White House phones and a phone in his car. 

Awake at 5:45 a.m. every day, Strauss has 
ususlly made half dozen calls before he 
leaves for work. 

A sample of the day’s telephone calls dem- 
onstrates how Strauss alternately wears his 


trade, inflation and political hats. The list 
included M. A. Wright, head of the board of 
governors of the U.S. Postal Service; three 


Democratic senators, Abraham Ribicoff of 
Connecticut, Lloyd Bentsen of Texas, and 
Dennis DeConcini of Arizona; Thomas R. 
Wilcox, head of the Crocker National Bank 
in San Francisco, and Frank Moore, Carter's 
congressional lobbyist. In his conversations, 
he easily tosses off such phrases as "the Pres- 
ident feels the same way.” 

Strauss also uses the early-morning hours 
“to sort things out for the day, think about 
who I am going to see and what I am going 
to say.” 

He likes to retain contacts with other 
Texans. The day's schedule brought Mark 
Shepherd, chairman of Texas Instruments in 
Dallas and a personal friend, to the office. 
Shepherd was reporting on a trade mission 
he headed to Tokyo. Posing for a picture, 
Shepherd gibed that it might hurt him po- 
litically back home. Strauss’s immediate re- 
tort was: “It might hurt you politically, but 
it will help you socially.” 

In cabinet meetings, Strauss speaks up six 
or eight times, in part because he is involved 
in so many areas and in part because he likes 
to talk. He can be serious and reflective, 
however. 

“It just seems impossible to create a con- 
sensus for an issue anymore,” he says, “any 
issue. But it’s damned easy to build one 
against, All the interest lobbies, coupled with 
the reform of Congress, have made it that 
way.” 

Strauss and his wife of 37 years, Helen, are 
now off to an early-August vacation in Del 
Mar, Calif., where he isn’t far from his fa- 
vorite race track. Nor will inflation be far 
from his mind. “That's one thing inflation 
hasn't touched yet—the $2 betting window,” 
Strauss says.@ 
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HUD PAPERWORK SMOTHERING 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just received a letter 
from the mayor of one of my constituent 
cities that I would like to share with all 
those Members who have expressed con- 
cern for excessive paperwork and Goy- 
ernment regulation. 

I include the July 1, 1978, letter from 
the Honorable Sak Yamamoto, mayor of 
the city of Carson, Calif. Also I include 
the July 5, 1978, letter that the city 
sent to the Southern California Associa- 
tion of Governments (SCAG), the 
metropolitan planning organization for 
our area. 

Mayor Yamamoto and his community 
development director make a strong case 
for the House maintaining our floor 
amendment to the recent HUD au- 
thorization bill that calls for congres- 
sional review of all proposed HUD rules 
and regulations. 

When a city spends over half of their 
annual work hours just complying with 
HUD paperwork requirements, as op- 
posed to actually carrying out eligible, 
locally-approved projects, it becomes 
abundantly clear that we must express 
our disapproval to HUD. 

I wrote Secretary Harris seeking her 
comments on the serious problems re- 
lated by Mayor Yamamoto. I hope her 
reply indicates a willingness to correct 
the situation. 

The material follows: 

Carson, CALIF., July 17, 1978. 
Hon. GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
32d Congressional District, 
San Pedro, Calif. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: Recently 
the Congressionally established Advisory 
Committee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
working locally through the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association of Governments (SCAG), 
requested our comments on federal com- 
pliance with Presidential requests for im- 
proving grant administration. Because of 
our close relationship with the Los Angeles 
area office of the US. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Carson’s 
Community Development Department staff 
responded generally to SCAG’s request. A 
copy of our response is enclosed for your 
information. 

As Mr. Kinnahan’s letter notes, the little 
City of Carson has ample evidence that Pres- 
idential and Congressional directives from 
simplification, standardization, and im- 
proved grant aministration are not being 
followed by HUD, either at the national and 
local level. HUD’s ever-increasing require- 
ments and conflicting interpretations of 
regulations, ostensibly designed to imple- 
ment the 1974 Act ironically work to the 
detriment of carrying out its intent. Carson 
Housing and Community Development staff 
now spend over half of their annual work 
hours complying with HUD paperwork re- 
quirements, as opposed to actually carrying 
out eligible, locally approved projects. 

Without intervention of some kind, the 
natural evolution and change in attitudes 
and values caused by constantly shifting 
HUD personnel and continually-reorganized 
bureaucratic responsibilities will cause the 
current situation to worsen. For that reason 
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I have written to you, to ask your involve- 
ment in urging HUD to carry out already 
mandated directives. The City of Carson, 
indeed all HUD grantee cities, will be most 
appreciative of our assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 
SAK YAMAMOTO, 
Mayor 
DENNIS BEDDARD, 
SCAG, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Deak DENNIS: Pursuant to our conversa- 
tion, below are some comments on HUD's 
compliance with presidential requests for 
improving grant administration, (They do 
not follow the specific construction of your 
form.) 

(1) Continual Change: HUD programs are 
continually in the state of evolution and 
change. The HCD Act of 1974 changed seven- 
eight categorical grant programs. HUD also 
then reorganized internally both at the na- 
tional and area levels. Every year since 1974 
new guidelines have been issued implement- 
ing the provisions of the 1974 Act. In almost 
each case these revised guidelines were pro- 
mulgated in the middle of the application 
process and caused major shifts in program- 
ming emphasis and manpower commitments. 
For example, in 1977 the Carter Administra- 
tion issued directives in February regarding 
maximum feasible priorities. The local of- 
fices began to implement them in March. 
Grantees who had been preparing applica- 
tions with citizen input since the previous 
fall were required to revise their applications 
to suit HUD Guidelines. In our case, fortu- 
nately, no major activities were suddenly in- 
eligible. 

This year HUD issued new regulations, 
both interim and final, from November to 
May. These regulations significantly changed 
program thrust (primarily benefit low-mod- 
erate income citizens) and citizen involve- 
ment requirements, and of course, were pro- 
mulgated in the middle of the application 
period. Again major staff work was required 
to bring the application into conformity with 
changed regulations. During all of these 
years HUD national and area offices have been 
in a continual state of reorganization with 
personnel transferring and leaving. respon- 
sibilities shifted from national to regional to 
area offices. program commitments (e.g., 312) 
and suddenly discontinued. 

In this era of simplification and standard- 
ization, we are “pleased” to note that HUD 
has had to issue over 1,000 pages of regula- 
tions to improve the block grant and related 
programs, These regulations touch on every- 
thing from implementation of Title I and IV 
of the Act through 312, letter of credit, Af- 
firmative Action, Section 3, and audit regula- 
tions, etc. The complexity of the programs 
has grown geometrically with the increase in 
regulations. We are continually forced to 
consult with more and more people, includ- 
ing an expanding HUD organization in the 
implementation and interpretation of the 
program guidelines. 

(2) Bureaucratic Problems: 

This year during our application process 
the inevitable happened. One section of HUD 
(EMAD) disagreed with another (CPD) and 
each required that we write our application 
their way if we were to be approved. This 
year HUD has not accepted demographic 
data from Carson's 1975 100% survey con- 
ducted by the State. We have demonstrated 
that we fully complied with regulations in 
force at the time we submitted our applica- 
tion (April 15), and were therefore not 
bound by the May 1, 1978 regulations. At a 
subsequent public meeting with HUD and 
NAHRO in June, two senior HUD officials 
agreed that Carson's application satisfied ex- 
isting requirements (i.e. March 1, 1978 reg- 
ulations.) However, we recently were notified 
that our grant has been conditioned until we 
verify the income data. We simply fail to 
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understand their rationale and their beha- 
vior. Yet Carson will be required to fight 
HUD's action from the defensive posture 
that HUD has the funds and therefore the 
leverage. 

If relief could be seen on the horizon, there 
might not have been the need to send this 
letter, We understand that there will be a 
set of new HUD application forms out this 
year. HUD is again reorganizing its internal 
operations in the Region IX (San Francis- 
co) and the Los Angeles area office. We are 
informed that the Grantee Performance Re- 
port Requirement and its forms are being 
significantly changed. Given HUD’s perform- 
ance to date, we have little doubt a major 
guideline change will occur some time next 
winter just as the Block Grant cities are well 
into their now more intricate citizen partici- 
pation and application process. 

It is my sincere hope that ACIR, and the 
Productivity and Paper Work Commissions 
will have some influence on the Congress, 
the Executive offices, and HUD in actually 
simplifying and streamlining this process. 

If there is anything further that you re- 
quire, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD K. GUNNARSON, 
Community Development Director. 
PETER P, KINNAHAN, 
Redevelopment Project Manager. 


IMPORTANCE OF SAFETY IN THEA- 
TERS AND PERFORMING ARTS 
FACILITIES 


HON. MARC L. MARKS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


® Mr. MARKS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article which was written in 
in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette about one 
of my constituents, Dr. Randall David- 
son. Dr. Davidson has made his life’s 
mission the informing of American peo- 
ple about the importance of safety in 
theaters and performing arts facilities, 
and the lack of training and knowledge 
of the safety needs in theaters. His mes- 
sage is clear and urgent and we should 
listen. 

The article follows: 

THEATER “CrITIC” REALLY A STICKLER FOR 
SAFETY 
(By Dave Leherr) 

Every theater and performing arts facility 
in the United States could be closed, at least 
temporarily, if all current safety laws were 
applied, Randall Davidson says. 

And Davidson seems to be in a position 
to know. 

He's the national safety commissioner for 
the United States Institute for Theater Tech- 
nology with the specific assignment of de- 
veloping an international safety code for the 
entire entertainment industry. 

Davidson, who also heads his own firm, 
the International Safety Institute in Erie, 
Erie County, made the grim statement about 
theater safety in reaction to the recent ab- 
rupt closing of the Pittsburgh Playhouse. 

“Performing arts facilities like the Pitts- 
burgh Playhouse are too valuable a com- 
modity to our society to have to close their 
doors, yet the Pittsburgh Playhouse is not an 
isolated situation,” Davidson says. 

“It is one of thousands in the state, and 
hundreds of thousands in the country that 
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cannot meet the standards set down by the 
life safety code, the building codes, the na- 
tional electrical codes, the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act and various state and 
local fire ordinances.” 

Davidson says he has examined and in- 
spected some 3,300 playhouse and perform- 
ing arts facilities in the past 10 years, includ- 
ing about 100 in Pennsylvania and several in 
the Pittsburgh area—from $100 million facil- 
ities in major art centers to high school 
auditoriums and 15-seat studios. 

He did not visit the Pittsburgh Playhouse, 
but he is familiar with the problems. 

“The biggest problem to me is the lack 
of training and knowledge of safety needs 
among the management and technicians in 
theaters,” he says. 

Davidson has traversed the country on 
speaking engagements calling on colleges and 
universities to include specific safety train- 
ing courses in their theater arts curricula. 

“Most of the problem appears to be in 
the area of electrical wiring, fire prevention 
sprinkling systems, ventilation, riggings and 
things like that, and in many cases they are 
designed right into the facility to cut cor- 
ners and save money,” he says. 

“A brand new $24 million arts center along 
the Eastern seaboard, for example, has no 
ventilation at all in its theater shop area. 
And that’s not an isolated situation either.” 

Davidson points out that elevators in ma- 
jor cities must be inspected at least once 
every three months, yet the cabling on the- 
ater rigging—basically the same technique 
as that of elevators—goes years and years 
without inspection. 

“Obviously the problem is money,” David- 
son says. “Management has control of the 
purse strings and whenever a technician 
brings up a safety problem, management 
says can't afford to fix it. Instead it con- 
tinues along the production line leaving lit- 
tle or nothing from the box office receipts to 
improve safety.” 

Davidson, whose expertise is being called 
upon by New York State in its investigation 
of the tragic Blue Angel Night Club fire that 
killed seven persons, says that “we can ill- 
afford anymore closings like the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse. They are among our major re- 
sources. American culture is at stake.” 

Davidson says the first drafts of his pro- 
posed entertainment safety code should be 
ready for distribution this year. 

That, along with the establishment of na- 
tionwide training programs on theater tech- 
niques, more use of grants, endowments and 
box office receipts for safety improvements, 
and more awareness by theater people for 
better safety, could be the answer to the na- 
tion's performing arts problem, he says.9 


CIVIL RIGHTS ENFORCEMENT— 
CENTERPIECE OF THE FEDERAL 
ROLE IN EDUCATION 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 2, 1978, I submitted testimony to my 
colleagues on the Subcommittee on Leg- 
islation and National Security of the 
Government Operations Committee per- 
taining to H.R. 13343, a bill to establish 
a Department of Education. This bill is 
scheduled for markup in the subcom- 
mittee tomorrow, August 3. I would like 
to present my views on H.R. 13343 to the 
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rest of my colleagues in Congress. I want 
them to be aware that the proposal to 
create a Cabinet Level Department of 
Education promises far more than it can 
deliver and, at the same time, as of this 
moment, fails to deliver a critically 
needed strengthening of the civil rights 
enforcement mechanism in the area of 
Federal aid to education. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN CONYERS 


I want to make it clear from the outset of 
my remarks that I strongly disagree with the 
basic premise of both S. 991 and H.R. 13343 
that creation of a Department of Education 
is the only or the best way to increase the 
federal budget for education, to establish 
competent leadership of educational policy 
and programs at the federal level, and to ex- 
press the commitment that the President and 
Congress have made toward equal education- 
al opportunity for all Americans. 

The Administration has asserted that civil 
rights law and regulations “are the center- 
piece of the federal role in education” and 
their vigorous enforcement should be the 
highest priority of the new Department. H.R. 
13343 states that the primary purpose of a 
Department of Education is “continuing and 
strengthening the federal commitment to in- 
suring equal educational opportunities for 
every individual.” If all of this is true, and 
not merely rhetoric, the President's highest 
commitment to education should be to 
strengthen the effectiveness and independ- 
ence of the Office of Civil Rights. This sig- 
nificant goal can be accomplished within 
OCR's present organizational environment 
within DHEW. 

The recommendations of the Education 
Coalition before the Subcommittee on Legis- 
lation and National Security can be imple- 
mented within DHEW without going through 
the enormous effort of creating a Depart- 
ment of Education. In itself, strengthening 
OCR would be a major accomplishment that, 
along with enactment of the EEO reorga- 
nization, would constitute one of the major 
accomplishments of the Carter Administra- 
tion and the 95th Congress. 

The basic premise for creating a Depart- 
ment of Education is that the type of ad- 
ministrative and policy leadership required 
at the Federal level on educational issues 
requires a Cabinet level official. With such 
a leader, Congress and the people would pay 
more attention and be more responsive to 
the need to channel more money into edu- 
cational institutions and programs at State 
and local levels. However, every member of 
Congress and the President know that this 
premise is fallacious. The major “controll- 
able” budget priority is the Department of 
Defense appropriation and all other “‘con- 
trollable” budget categories, including edu- 
cation, health, employment and training, the 
arts, and so forth, in effect are residual, i.e., 
divide the small piece of the federal pie that 
is left over. 

Following the logic of this specious argu- 
ment, in order to justify a Cabinet-level de- 
partment, the agency’s programs and budget 
have to be of sufficiently respectable size. In 
other words, there is supposedly a magic 
critical mass of size which enables a Cabinet 
Secretary to wield the leverage and bargain- 
ing power necessary to increase the size of 
the slice of pie for that agency—after DOD 
has taken out its gigantic slice. Apparently 
the $10 billion in the Office of Education 
budget is not sufficient even though OE’s 
budget is larger than the combined budgets 
of the Departments of Commerce, Justice 
and State. The reason given for this dilemma 
is that OE is buried within DHEW. If one 
accepts this argument, then the next logical 
step is to make a choice from a number of 
organizational models for a new Department. 
S. 991 and H.R. 13343 reflect such a choice 
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for a Cabinet-level Department. The debate 
following from this choice then revolves 
around the choices among possible compo- 
nent programs, e.g. Headstart, nutrition pro- 
grams, the Endowment for the Humanities, 
and so forth, and then the focus of debate 
involyes the appropriate internal organiza- 
tion of these components, interagency rela- 
tionships, and especially their hierarchical 
level in relation to the Office of the Secretary. 

My problem with the discussion and de- 
bate thus far is that it has primarily cen- 
tered on subordinate issues—how many of 
what kind of existing agencies should be col- 
lected within a new Department of Educa- 
tion. I agree that education, in the words 
of President Carter, needs a “stronger voice” 
at the federal level. But I would not have 
made this my priority issue in the education 
arena nor would I have promised the Na- 
tional Education Association that the way 
to do this is to create a Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Education. Instead, I would 
have made a commitment to a long overdue 
clarification of federal education policy and 
coordination of federal programs. At the 
same time, I would have done precisely what 
President Carter did—recommend to Con- 
gress the most significant budget increase 
for education since the Johnson years. In 
addition, I would have made a commitment 
to overhauling OCR as the best statement 
of presidential commitment to education. 
President Carter already has proven that, 
with Congressional support, he can increase 
educational appropriations without the 
establishment of a new Department. 

I wish that President Carter and his ad- 
visors could have found another way to ex- 
press commitment to education as a ma- 
jor domestic priority than to create a De- 
partment of Education. Massive reorgani- 
zation as the strategy for establishing na- 
tional priorities is as dangerous as brain 
surgery performed with a meat cleaver. While 
it is true that a huge new agency does in- 
crease its bureaucratic visibility, the result- 


ing monument merely enshrines unresolved 


educational 
problems. 

Usually the creation of a new Federal bu- 
reaucracy evolves from less noble motivations 
than have been expressed by supporters of 
the Department of Education. The fact that 
the motivations for creating a Department 
of Education are not very different than 
those which have led to the establishment 
of any other department in the Federal Gov- 
ernment doesn't necessarily make them any 
less worthy. The constituency for a Depart- 
ment of Education wants more money, power 
and prestige in the escalating rivalries for 
Federal largesse. Unfortunately, accom- 
plishment of this aim requires a gigantic 
effort, at taxpayers’ expense, of shuffling 
desks, bodies, charts, paper, etc. And with 
no assurance of success. 

Historically the Office of Education has 
served as a grant agency for various Federal 
programs and a statistics gathering agency. 
Even this relatively modest role has gen- 
erated a great deal of criticism of OE's per- 
formance. If there is any consensus about 
OE it is that it’s mission has been handled 
badly. Indeed OE offers a model of bureau- 
cratic inefficiency. Little wonder that OE 
tantalizes reorganization planners at the 
same time that its internal management 
problems confounds them. Ironically, how- 
ever, OE's reward for its sad performance 
is to vastly increase the size of its bureauc- 
racy. Perhaps in the perverse logic of re- 
organization, this strategy is designed to 
smother management problems that other- 
wise resist expungement. Having earned poor 
marks with its present mission, OE is given 
operating responsibilities under the Depart- 
ment of Education plan. There is something 
Alice-in-Wonderlandish about the idea that 


and equity challenges and 
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an existing bureaucratic vehicle is so pat- 
ently inefficient that it should be given 
many more responsibilities. 

For what purpose? Coordination of Federal 
educational activities and program is the 
most persistently heard argument for the 
Department of Education. Clearly Federal 
educational activities and programs cur- 
rently are scattered and disjointed. In 
theory, deliberate “coordination” is better 
than merely inadvertent scatteration. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the theory rarely works 
in Federal bureaucracy, except perhaps in 
the naive fantasies of reorganization plan- 
ners. For a variety of reasons, documented 
ad nauseum by academicians and study 
groups, usually with Federal grants, inter- 
nal and external coordination in the Fed- 
eral system is an extraordinarily elusive goal. 

The need to improve and strengthen the 
federal, state and local or intergovernmental 
system for developing and carrying out 
educational policies is a laudable aim of S. 
991 and H.R. 13343. The Administration pro- 
poses to create an Intergovernmental Ad- 
visory Council on Education and a strength- 
ened Federal Interagency Council on Ed- 
ucation. Both of these mechanisms could 
be created without creating a Department 
of Education. Likewise, improving the de- 
sign and management of education pro- 
grams significantly strengthening the Office 
of Civil Rights, and increasing cooperation 
with state, local and private agencies and 
involving parents and the public more di- 
rectly in developing and implementing edu- 
cation programs could be accomplished 
without a new Department of Education, if 
the reorganization planners would put their 
minds to the tasks involved instead of 
starting with the solution—reorganization 
to create a new agency—and then working 
backwards to design absurdly unrealistic or- 
ganizational plans. 

Returning here to my original point, I 
wish that the Administration's commitment 
to education, its priorities within that com- 
mitment, and the amount of money it was 
willing to push for to achieve these priorities 
would be expressed within the Fiscal 1979 
and 1980 budgets rather than in creation of 
a Department of Education. These budgets 
will reflect a commitment to and priorities 
for defense spending rather than education 
or human services spending. While the de- 
partment-nondepartment debate is going 
on, unofficial word from the White House 
indicates that the Administration will sup- 
port a cut of $2-4 billion in the CETA au- 
thorization, in order to meet overall budget 
cutting priorities. 

With or without creation of a new De- 
partment, federal education budgets in years 
ahead are likely to face a fate similar to 
CETA as long as defense spending priorities 
are not drastically overhauled. If the basic 
argument for a separate Department of Ed- 
ucation is that it would give education more 
budgetary clout, the proponents of this ar- 
gument are incredibly myopic. The steep 
drop over the past decade of education’s 
share of HEW's budget and the overall fed- 
eral budget has little to do with its loca- 
tion bureaucratically and everything to do 
with the commitments and priorities of the 
Presidents of the United States buttressed 
by the pro-defense spending lobbies. For ex- 
ample, the addition of $2.1 billion for a 
Nimitz-class nuclear aircraft carrier to the 
DOD appropriation is the equivalent of 20% 
of the Office of Education budget. 

Substantially increasing the ability of 
DHEW and its Secretary to carry out effec- 
tively the Nation's civil rights laws in edu- 
cation is long overdue. Strengthening the 
enforcement of civil rights laws does not 
require the establishment of a new Cabinet 
department any more than increasing the 
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federal education budget requires the cre- 
ation of a new department. The legislation 
required to strengthen civil rights enforce- 
ment has been proposed by the Education 
Coalition and includes the following ele- 
ments: 

1. Presidential appointment of the Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil Rights, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and sub- 
ject to removal only by the President. 

2. Periodic reports by the Director of OCR 
directly to Congress which detail the status 
of compliance with civil rights laws by re- 
cipients of federal education funds. 

3. The ability to secure the data essential 
to plan, implement and monitor enforce- 
ment activities in an efficient manner with- 
out duplication of on-going data collection 
efforts elsewhere in the federal government. 

4. Control over its own personnel and con- 
tracting operations as necessary to accom- 
plish its mission. 

5. An adequate staff of attorneys, at both 
national and regional levels, to accomplish 
its enforcement mission, reporting directly 
to the Director of OCR. 

As pointed out by the Education Coalition, 
these components are necessary to strength- 
en the independence and integrity of OCR 
which, in turn, are essential to accomplish- 
ment of its statutory mission established by 
Congress. These changes are essential to ful- 
fill the promise that civil rights is and will 
be the “centerpiece” of the federal role in 
education. In lieu of the creation of a new 
Department of Education, I ask my colleagues 
on the Subcommittee on Legislation and Na- 
tional Security to first make this ‘‘center- 
piece” a reality. 


CONGRESSMAN TOM KINDNESS 
WRITES ABOUT EXCEPTIONS TO 
THE CONSTITUTION 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
when we look back upon our congres- 
sional careers many of us will find it 
hard to assess just where we have been 
most effective, but we will have no diffi- 
culty in deciding the duties or opportuni- 
ties which have given us the most pleas- 
ure. Speaking for myself, I can only say 
that the opportunity to communicate 
with young people and to reinforce their 
understanding, as well as their respect 
for Government, has provided me with 
particular gratification. 

Therefore the comments of our col- 
league Tom Kinpness in a recent article 
describing the basis for legislation we 
have both sponsored were noted with 
special appreciation. At this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am pleased to 
include an article by Tom KINDNESS “Ex- 
ceptions to the Constitution” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of 
Wednesday, July 26: 

EXCEPTIONS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
(By Tom KINDNEss) 

“Class, today we're going to review our 
study of the federal government,” a civics 
teacher told a group of squirming young- 
sters. “Which branch of government makes 
our laws?" 

A half-dozen eager hands shot into the 
air, and the teacher called on Judy, who re- 
sponded, “The legislative branch,” and para- 
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phasing the Constitution, added, “The legis- 
lative powers shall be vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

Eddie, whose father subscribes to The New 
York Times, leaned forward in his seat and 
thrust his hand into the air. Miss Johnson 
who had secretly wished that Eddie’s family 
would move to another school district (every 
class has a kid like Eddie), sighed and called 
on him. 

“But Miss Johnson, Congress only passed 
223 laws last year; the federal executive 
agencies issued 7,568 regulations. Aren’t they 
the same as laws?” 

“No, Eddie,” she replied, “the Congress 
passes laws, and the executive agencies in- 
terpret them.” 

“But Miss Johnson,” the earnest lad asked, 
“if you break the regulations, isn't it the 
same as breaking the law?” 

“Well, yes, Eddie, but the Congress makes 
the laws.” 

Eddie didn't seem satisfied, but Miss John- 
son said there was a lot of material to cover 
before the final exam. She decided to try 
something a litle less complicated :"*Who has 
the power of veto?” 

And choosing from a roomful of anxious 
students, she called on Chuck. “That's easy,” 
Chuck said. “The president.” 

"That’s right,” Miss Johnson said, “Some- 
day you may be president, and we'll come 
visit you at the White House.” 

And in the corner of her eye, she saw a 
hand in the air. She was going to ignore it, 
but pretty soon Eddie was waving both arms 
back and forth. “But Miss Johnson...” 

“Yes, Eddie.” If his family won't move, she 
thought to herself, maybe they could stop 
letting him read the paper. 

“But Miss Johnson, I read that President 
Carter is complaining about a ‘congressional 
veto.’" 

“That's right, Eddie,” she signed. “Some 
people in Congress think that Congress 
should be able to veto executive regulations, 


but the veto belongs to the president.” 
Eddie wasn’t satisfied, and asked, 


“But 
Miss Johnson, if the executive branch is 
making laws, and laws are supposed to be 
made by Congress, why shouldn't Congress 
have a veto like the president does?” 

“Because the president has the veto,” she 
snapped, “It’s in the Constitution.” 

“But Miss Johnson,” Eddied pleaded, 
-“when President Carter decided to reorganize 
the executive branch, he asked Congress to 
pass a law with a congressional veto in it.” 

“He what?” 

"That’s right, Miss Johnson, he asked Con- 
gress to pass a law to give him broad powers 
to reorganize the government, unless Con- 
gress vetoed any of the plans. He did, Miss 
Johnson.” 

She gave him a long and rather stern look, 
and asked, “Eddie, have you been watching 
‘Meet the Press' again? Don’t you know what 
Solzhenitsyn said about American televi- 
sion?” 

“Oh, I do, Miss Johnson.” 

“Of course you do,” she mumbled. “Look, 
Eddie, sometimes there is competition be- 
tween the three branches of government— 
competition for power,” she explained. 

“How do they work it out?" he asked. 

“Usually the Supreme Court works it out. 
Now class,” she continued, “which branch 
of government deals exclusively with judi- 
cial matters?” 

She called on Sherry. Sherry isn't terribly 
bright, but she doesn’t ask a lot of questions. 

“The Supreme Court,” came a very proud 
reply. 


“But Miss Johnson .. ."@ 
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TRIBUTE TO THE NEW FEDERATED 
STATES OF MICRONESIA 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Micro- 
nesia is at a major turning point in its 
history, Last month, a referendum was 
held and the requisite four of the six 
districts voted to adopt a new constitu- 
tion. Let me briefly review how Micro- 
nesia reached this juncture. 

Micronesia is the last remaining trust 
territory of the original 11 and the only 
one designated as ‘“strategic’’ under the 
United States-United Nations trustee- 
ship Agreement of 1947. In 1965, the Con- 
gress of Micronesia was founded which 
marked the first territorywide legislature 
representing the Micronesian people. 

Since 1969, the United States and Mi- 
cronesia have engaged in talks to decide 
their future status. In 1975-76, the 
Northern Marianas negotiated a com- 
monwealth status with the United States 
and became separate from the Trust Ter- 
ritory. In April of this year, Micronesian 
and American negotiators signed a 
unique eight-point “Statement of Agreed 
Principles of Free Association,” which 
would grant full internal self-govern- 
ment and authority over foreign affairs 
(including marine resources) to Micro- 
nesia while placing responsibility for de- 
fense and security matters upon the 
United States. This is only one of several 
possible futures. 

On July 12, the Federated States of 
Micronesia came into being when four 
of the six districts adopted by refer- 
endum, a new constitution. Let me con- 
gratulate the Micronesians on this act 
of self-determination and express my 
hope that their future includes a friendly 
and mutually beneficial relationship 
with the United States based on common 
acceptance of the principles of self- 
determination and respect for human 
rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that in recognition 
of this historic juncture, the Preamble 
to the new Micronesian Constitution, the 
Agreed Principles of Free Association, 
and the following excerpts from a timely 
U.S. News & World Report be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

CONGRESS OF MICRONESIA 
PREAMBLE 

We, the People of Micronesia, exercising 
our inherent sovereignty, do hereby establish 
this Constitution of the Federated States of 
Micronesia. 

With this Constitution, we affirm our com- 
mon wish to live together in peace and 
harmony, to preserve the heritage of the 
past, and to protect the promise of the fu- 
ture. 

To make one nation of many islands, we 
respect the diversity of our cultures. Our 
differences enrich us. The seas bring us to- 
gether, they do not separate us. Our islands 
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sustain us, our island nation enlarges us and 
makes us stronger. 

Our ancestors, who made their homes on 
these islands, displaced no other people. We, 
who remain, wish no other home than this. 
Having known war, we hope for peace. Hav- 
ing been divided, we wish unity. Having been 
ruled, we seek freedom. 

Micronesia began in the days when man 
explored seas in rafts and canoes, The Micro- 
nesian nation is born in an age when men 
voyage among stars; our world itself is an 
island. We extent to all nations what we seek 
from each: peace, friendship, cooperation, 
and love in our common humanity. With this 
Constitution we, who have been the wards 
of other nations, become the proud guardian 
of our own islands, now and forever. 
STATEMENT OF AGREED PRINCIPLES FOR FREE 

ASSOCIATION 


1. An agreement of free association will be 
concluded on a government-to-government 
basis and executed prior to termination of 
the United Nations trusteeship. During the 
life of the agreement the political status of 
the peoples of Micronesia shall remain that 
of free association as distinguished from in- 
dependence. The agreement will be subject to 
the implementing authority of the United 
States Congress. 

2. The agreement of free association will 
be put to a United Nations observed plebi- 
scite. 

3. Constitutional arrangements for the gov- 
ernnance of Micronesia shall be in accord 
with the political status of free association 
as set forth in these principles. 

4. The peoples of Micronesia will enjoy full 
internal self-government. 

5. The United States will have full author- 
ity and responsibility for security and de- 
fense matters in or relating to Micronesia, 
including the establishment of necessary mil- 
itary facilities and the exercise of appropriate 
operating rights. The peoples of Micronesia 
will refrain from actions which the United 
States determines after appropriate consul- 
tations to be incompatible with its authority 
and responsibility for security and defense 
matters in or relating to Micronesia. This 
&uthority and responsibility will be assured 
for 15 years, and thereafter as mutually 
agreed. Specific land arrangements will re- 
main in effect according to their terms which 
shall be negotiated prior to the end of the 
Trusteeship Agreement. 

6. The peoples of Micronesia will have au- 
thority and responsibility for their foreign 
affairs including marine resources. They will 
consult with the United States in the exer- 
cise of this authority and will refrain from 
actions which the United States determines 
to be incompatible with its authority and 
responsibility for security and defense mat- 
ters in or relating to Micronesia. The United 
States may act on behalf of the peoples of 
Micronesia in the area of foreign affairs as 
mutually agreed from time to time. 

7. The agreement will permit unilateral 
termination of the free association political 
status by the processes through which it was 
entered and set forth in the agreement and 
subject to the continuation of the United 
States defense authority and responsibility as 
set forth in Principle 5, but any plebiscite 
terminating the free association political 
status will not require United Nations obser- 
vation. 

8. Should the free association political 
status be mutually terminated, the United 
States’ economic assistance shall continue as 
mutually agreed. Should the United States 
terminate the free association relationship. 
its economic assistance to Micronesia shall 
continue at the levels and for the term in- 
itially agreed. If the agreement is otherwise 
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terminated the United States shall no longer 
be obligated to provide the same amounts of 
economic assistance for the remainder of the 
term initially agreed. 

An early free association agreement based 
on the foregoing eight principles shall be 
pursued by the parties. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, 
Aug. 7, 1978] 
U.S. PLAYS MIDWIFE TO A SPRAWLING ISLAND 
NATION 


PONAPE, Micronesia.—Balentin Amor 
entered the polling booth at the Awak vil- 
lage school, nestled beside the blue lagoon 
of this mountainous Pacific island, and 
checked “Yes” on the ballot that asked: 
“Do you approve of the Constitution?” 

On July 26, it became official: Like Amor, 
Micronesias across a 3,000-mile stretch of the 
Western Pacific voted overwhelmingly for 
the Constitution—thereby laying the ground- 
work for America’s newest Offspring, the 
Federated States of Micronesia. 

The area ranks among the most exotic na- 
tions ever to assume self-rule, a status ten- 
tatively scheduled for 1981, with the process 
starting even sooner. 

A grouping of about 2,100 islands, the fed- 
eration contains tiny coral atolls, jungle- 
covered mountains jutting out of the sea and 
huge lagoons holding the rusted hulks of 
hundreds of ships and planes destroyed in 
World War II. Its population of about 100,- 
000 includes scientists, authors and business- 
men as well as barefoot villagers who live 
mainly on breadfruit and fish. 

Well-placed paradise. It was Micronesia’s 
strategic location on the approaches to Asia 
that led the U.S. to take it over for the 
United Nations after the war. That is still 
the main reason for America’s continued 
role in running the federation’s defenses. 
Virtually all other government functions, 
including foreign relations, will be operated 
independently by Micronesians. 

Despite its idyllic location, Micronesia is 
coming into its own under less-than-ideal 
circumstances. Two of its most productive 
districts, the Marshall Islands and Palau, 
voted against the Constitution and will seek 
separate and possibly closer ties with the 
United States. A third district, the Northern 
Marianas Islands, voted in 1975 to become a 
commonwealth of the U.S. 

The dissenters rejected the federation 
partly because they are the most economical- 
ly productive parts of the area and believe 
they would give more than they would get 
from the union. They also feel that the U.S. 
offers more to their future than Micronesia 
does. 

The issue is crucial to Palau, which has 
been discussed as a possible site for develop- 
ments such as an oil superport. Some Pal- 
auans say the proposal was put on ice earlier 
this year by Japanese and Iranian backers 
because of uncertainty over whether the dis- 
trict would join Micronesia. Foreign interests 
reportedly hinted that close ties with the 
U.S. rather than Micronesia would make 
Palau more desirable as a stable location for 
investments of all sorts. 

Teheled Taro, a native of Peleliu in the 
Palau district, observes: “If we joined Mic- 
ronesia, Palau’s interests would be disre- 
garded. I think things will be much better 
with the United States. Maybe Peleliu will get 
better roads and electricity 24 hours a day.” 

For the four other districts of Micro- 
nesia—Ponape, Truk, Yap and Kosrae—con- 
sequences of the breakaways are serious. 
They will have to depend heavily on US. 
aid without much prospect that they will 
ever produce enough to create a balanced 
economy. 

Tourism, fishing and coconut harvesting 
generate a little revenue, but most jobs are 
provided by the government, largely sup- 
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ported by U.S. tax dollars. American spend- 
ing on Micronesia, excluding the Marianas, 
totals more than 100 million dollars a year. 

The economic instability already has gen- 
erated talk that Micronesia will ask the U.S. 
within a few years for closer ties, perhaps 
seeking statehood in a joint bid with Guam 
and American Samoa, long-established pos- 
sessions of the United States, and the three 
breakaway districts. 

Coming closer, Lazarus Salil, a Palauan 
who headed the Micronesian side of negotia- 
tions with the U.S. over free association, be- 
lieves the islands will be drawn closer to 
America. 

“For Micronesia to be safe in this world,” 
he says, “we have to be connected with some 
larger power, and that is the United States. 
Free association by itself is probably not 
enough. I think eventually we may ask to 
become part of a state." 

Salii maintains that one reason Micro- 
nesians are drawn to association with the U.S. 
is that “we need the money. Some people 
here talk about self-sufficiency, but it will 
never come. If we didn’t need U.S. help, we 
would have gone for complete independence 
and not just free association.” 

He also cites the most than three decades 
of close links between Micronesians and U.S. 
servicemen, teachers, missionaries and ad- 
ministrators as a strong inducement to 
choosing an American connection. 

Typical of the dual side of Micronesia’s 
temperament—traditional and modern—is 
Ponape, where hundreds of residents still be- 
lieve in ghosts and an ancient hierarchy of 
chiefs while many also watch three chan- 
nels of television, support children in Ameril- 
can universities and complain about pot- 
holed roads that chew up their Japanese 
and American cars. 

. » . . . 


Control of Ponape and much of the rest 
of Micronesia was acquired by Spain in the 
19th century. The reins were passed to Ger- 
many in 1898 and to Japan after World War 
I. The Japanese turned much of the area into 
fortresses before World War II, and many 
of the bloodiest battles of the Pacific were 
fought on Micronesian beaches. 

. » . . . 


The relatiye peacefulness of Ponape may 
not last much longer. Already the Congress 
of Micronesia has moved its offices from the 
Marianas to Kolonia, and much of the rest 
of the Micronesian government may soon fol- 
low. The town's population of about 5,000 is 
swollen to overflowing, and houses and hotel 
rooms are hard to find. 

Tourists are coming to Ponape—one of the 
most beautiful islands in the Pacific—in 
greater numbers, but the location is so far 
off the main travel routes that normally 
there are no more than 50 to 100 casual visi- 
tors. The island has half a dozen small hotels, 
including the Village, a cluster of thatched- 
roof cottages operated by ex-Californian Bob 
and Patti Arthur. 

Adrian P, Winkel, high commissioner of the 
Trust Territory, says it will cost millions of 
dollars to establish a new Micronesian capital. 
The estimate includes construction of offices 
and a town for 2,000 people. 

Much of the money is expected to be sup- 
plied by the United States. The amount of 
annual American aid to the federation has 
yet to be determined. 


NO ENEMY OUTPOSTS 


In return for those millions, America seeks 
the assurance that no enemy ever again will 
use the islands to mount an attack on Ha- 
waii, Guam or the West Coast. The Pentagon 
has no immediate plans to build big bases in 
Micronesia, although Kwajalein, in the Mar- 
shalls, is a long-established test center for 
missiles. 

Critics say that tens of millions of dollars 
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have been wasted during America’s guardian- 
ship of the islands. Example: a maritime 
school in Truk to train Micronesian sailors. 
After operating a few months, the multimil- 
lion-dollar operation was closed in a dispute 
over who would continue to pay for it. 

Americans also have been criticized for 
treatment of the Bikini Islanders, whose atoll 
was smashed by nuclear tests more than two 
decades ago. Attempts to clean up radiation 
on Bikini failed, and the people must leave 
and face an uncertain future on other isles. 

Ill will was created, too, by attempts on the 
part of the Central Intelligence Agency to 
monitor conversations among Micronesian 
delegates to the negotiations over free 
association. 

“I have never understood that,” one dele- 
gate says. “All they had to do was come and 
ask us, and we would have told them 
everything.” 

The negotiations climaxed on a positive 
note early this year when the U.S. delegation, 
led by Ambassador Peter Rosenblatt, ‘agreed 
to the principle of Micronesian self-rule in 
all major areas except defense. Leo Falcam, 
Micronesia’s representative in Washington, 
calls the relationship “a long-term partner- 
ship” with the U.S. 

By and large, despite mistakes, relations 
have been good between Micronesians and 
Americans. Explains Lazarus Salli: “Lots of 
people remember how kind the GI’s were 
after the war. And all of us have seen how 
the young Americans in the Peace Corps 
taught about democracy. 

“The majority of Americans in Micronesia 
have been good, decent people. Our big dis- 
appointment was that all Americans were 
not supermen like a lot of President Ken- 
nedys. We are more realistic now."@ 


A BILL TO PROTECT THE PRESS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, simply 
stated, the American press is taking a 
real beating in the courts of late. The 
most recent instance being the New York 
Times and its reporter M. A. Farber 
being fined and threatened with jail for 
not surrendering files and notes relating 
to a New Jersey murder case. 

The chilling impact of the Supreme 
Court’s decision, Zurcher against Stan- 
ford Daily, has reverberated throughout 
the news media, prompting serious dis- 
cussion about how to remedy the dam- 
age. 

Mr. Speaker, our distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts, Mr. DRINAN, 
is a legal scholar of great renown and an 
effective and innovative lawmaker. He 
has introduced legislation that addresses 
itself to the mischief made by the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

In a recent article in The Nation 
Magazine (August 5-12, 1978) Congress- 
man Drinan accurately describes the 
sorry situation we face and how the leg- 
islation he has introduced with 45 co- 
sponsors (including myself) will provide 
some relief. 

I commend the article to the attention 
of all my colleagues: 

The ominous repercussions of the recent 
Supreme Court decision, Zurcher v. Stanford 
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Daily, which gives law-enforcement officials 
access by an ex parte search warrant to the 
private papers, documents and files of in- 
dividuals who are not in any way implicated 
in criminal activity, resound most loudly in 
the offices of those who gather and dissemi- 
nate news. For the media and the public at 
large, this decision is further dangerous ero- 
sion of the fundamental civil liberties enun- 
ciated in the Bill of Rights, particularly free- 
dom of the press and the right to privacy. 

Because the erosion constitutes a judicial 
trend with devastating consequences, I have 
introduced in the Congress the Press Protec- 
tion Act of 1978. My bill, which has forty- 
eight House cosponsors, would require that 
an adversary hearing be held in front of a 
magistrate before any writ enabling a search 
could be issued. Further, an ex parte warrant 
could be issued only if there was probable 
cause to believe that a news reporter had 
committed or was committing a crime. 

The Fourth Amendment provides that “the 
right of the people to be secure in their 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures shall not be vio- 
lated... ." Unfortunately, the Supreme Court 
has redefined the word “unreasonable” in a 
way that allows for searches in an ever 
widening range of contexts. In its 1967 War- 
den v. Hayden decision the Court maintained 
that a distinction was no longer to be made 
between merely evidentiary materials and 
the contraband, instrumentalities and fruits 
of crime, which traditionally could be seized. 
Justice William O. Douglas’in his dissent 
underscored the intent of the framers when 
he asserted, “Those who wrote the Bill of 
Rights believed that every individual needs 
both to communicate with others and to 
keep his affairs to himself. This dual aspect 
of privacy means that the individual should 
have the freedom to select for himself the 
time and circumstances when he will share 
his secrets with others and decide the extent 
of that sharing.” 

The Zurcher decision has reaffirmed the 


Court’s conviction expressed in Warden v. 


Hayden that general and indiscriminate 
searches are not inconsistent with the intent 
of the Fourth Amendment. This misconstruc- 
tion of the Constitution is particularly 
dangerous when applied to searches of the 
press. 

The Zurcher decision presents a serious 
dilemma for those engaged in news gathering 
and dissemination. The mere possibility that 
law-enforcement officials may appear at any 
time in news rooms will cause reporters to 
modify their practices in order to secure the 
integrity of their sources and stories. Such 
alterations in the traditional news-gather- 
ing techniques may take many forms, includ- 
ing, as Carl Rowan noted, “committing notes 
and sources to memory, burying papers in 
tin cans and empty whiskey bottles.” Or re- 
porters may resort to the simple expedient 
followed by James J. Kilpatrick who tells us 
that he placed certain files “six feet deep in 
sanitary landfill in back of Clifton Clark's 
barn.” 


The accounts of intimidation and fear in- 
stilled in news reporters are only beginning 
to unfold. The chief of the bureau of the Lee 
Newspapers in Helena, Mont., wrote that “The 
day after the Court’s decision, my office began 
erasing all tapes and destroying or removing 
from the premises all confidential records of 
conversations with sources.” 

Not only will reporters be required to go to 
elaborate lengths to conceal their sources 
and records but their ability to attract new 
sources of information may have been dealt 
a stunning blow. Robert Healy, executive edi- 
tor of The Boston Globe, testifying before 
the House Government Information Subcom- 
mittee of the House Government Operations 
Committee on June 26, 1978, related just this 
kind of frightening phenomenon. Healey 
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testified that the religion editor of the Globe, 
who had written articles on how the Church 
of Scientology uses young people to raise 
funds, was approached by a confidential 
source. After initially appearing willing to 
provide information, the source broke off 
contact with the reporter because of fear 
that the Zurcher ruling would enable law- 
enforcement officials to learn his identity 
through use of a search warrant. 

The chilling effect of this decision on the 
media itself may even be more subtle but no 
less harmful. It is conceivable that news 
reporters will shy away from investigation of 
important and controversial issues. One 
wonders if the Pentagon Papers would have 
been published or the Watergate affair un- 
covered if this ruling had existed during 
those times. It is important to realize that 
suppression of information can stem not only 
from governmental acts of commission but 
also from media acts of omission, occasioned 
by fears, doubts and hesitations. 

There is still another kind of damage that 
this ruling has done and will do—ironically, 
this decision may hamper police investiga- 
tions. John Leonard, president of the Na- 
tional District Attorneys Associations has 
testified, “prosecutors, for example, often de- 
pend heavily on the published stories of 
newsmen for leads into the investigation of 
criminal activity, and much of the informa- 
tion is obtainable for such stories only if 
the confidential sources are assured anony- 
mity. Information which would never be 
disclosed voluntarily to law-enforcement of- 
ficials may come to light through confidential 
contacts with the media.” 

There are those who will argue that the 
danger to the the press is exaggerated because 
magistrates will issue warrants only in ex- 
ceptional cases and after careful and judici- 
ous deliberation. According to the reports of 
the Administrative Office of U.S. Courts, how- 
ever, judges refuse to approve warrants for 
electronic surveillance in very few cases. 
Since the enactment of the wiretap statute 
in 1968, only a handful of requests have been 
denied. The tendency of such requests to be 
approved is even greater, of course, when the 
local magistrate is a political friend or even 
appointee of the local officials. 

To these apprehensions, Justice White re- 
sponded that the “hazards of such warrants 
can be avoided by a neutral magistrate car- 
rying out his responsibilities under the 
Fourth Amendment, for he has ample tools 
at his disposal to confine warrants to search 
within reasonable limits.” That assurance 
prompted James J. Kilpatrick to observe, “His 
eminence perhaps was born yesterday.” 

In view of these significant objections to 
the Zurcher ruling, it is particularly difficult 
to understand the position taken by the De- 
partment of Justice. It assured Sen. Birch 
Bayh’s Judiciary Subcommittee that no war- 
rant has ever been issued against the press 
at the federal level in the entire history of 
this country. Further, the department 
spokesman insistently repeated that the in- 
ternal regulations of the department called 
for a “subpoena-first” policy and that resort 
to a warrant was the least desirable or likely 
option. Why. in that case, did the Justice 
Department file an amicus curiae brief in 
support of the police search power? 

One need hardly emvhasize the importance 
of enacting legislation to protect the news 
operations of the print and electronic media. 
Throughout our history the press has ex- 
posed corruption, disclosed improprieties by 
high-ranking officials, and revealed the undue 
influence of special interests on the processes 
of government. In pursuing this noble role, 
the press needs a great deal of breathing 
space to ferret out unlawful or improper 
conduct. Unless we act legislatively to over- 
turn the Zurcher decision, we shall find that 
space severely constricted.@ 
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A TAXPAYER’S COMMENTS 
ON TAXES 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a copy of the following letter from 
Mr. Joe Cain, Sr., of Houston, Tex. I 
think that his views reflect those of a 
majority of Americans and should be 
read by all of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress: 


Houston, TEx., July 16, 1978. 
President OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I realize that the 
chances of you and the other elected officials 
seeing this letter are minimal, but I hope 
somehow someone with power in the legisla- 
tive process in Texas and Washington will 
read and react favorably. 

The Texas Legislature is presently consider- 
ing in Special Session increasing the exemp- 
tion on inheritance taxes from $25,000.00 to 
$200,000.00. I understand the Federal Con- 
gress has already increased the exemption on 
Federal Estate taxes. 

The Texas Legislature considered eliminat- 
ing the tax in its entirety, but one of the 
members said, “it only affects 3 percent of 
the people, people like Hughes", so the House 
passed the $200,000.00. 

I have worked every day of my life since I 
was ten for as little as ten cents an hour, like 
millions of other Americans, including many 
of the individuals reading this letter. We have 
all paid taxes, mostly since WWII, including 
our children and we will until we die. 

With the exception of the four years that 
I had the privilege of serving as a Company 
Commander in combat with the Marines in 
the Pacific, I have worked and paid taxes for 
52 years. My Federal Income Taxes for the 
past ten (10) years have equaled 41% of my 
income. If you added all the other taxes my 
family which includes four children have 
paid during the last ten (10) years I am sure 
it would represent over 50% of our income. 

Why should a man and his family be re- 
quired to pay taxes upon his death? Upon his 
wife’s death? Upon his children's death? Who 
was the genius that thought up the idea of 
Inheritance and Estates Taxes? Death taxes? 
Was he an American like you and I, had he 
and his family worked over a half a century, 
daily, constantly paying taxes, daily? 

It is obvious that I am not in Howard 
Hughes’ category, but it is obvious that my 
wife will pay these taxes upon my death 
and our four children upon her death. 
Should my wife of thirty-four years and I 
die within a short period of each other's 
death the taxes will be devastating. There 
are legal “loop holes” that a lawyer and 
CPA can develop to eliminate these taxes, 
but why should an American be required 
to hire anyone to keep from paying taxes 
that should not be collected in the first 
place? The fact that these taxes are being 
reduced drastically proves that a majority 
of our elected officials feel these taxes are 
confiscatory. Some states have no inheri- 
tance, estate, or death taxes. 

What is wrong with an American work- 
ing his tail off for a half a century so that 
when he dies he can turn over his assets to 
his wife? She to her children? They to their 
children? What is wrong with initiative, 
hard work, saving, investing, drive, get 
ahead, go ahead, stay ahead? What is wrong 
with building a better mouse trap? 


There is nothing wrong with these 
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things since they produced the greatest 
Nation on the face of the earth, with the 
highest standard of living with the highest 
degree of freedom. 

Should these taxes be abolished I am 
sure my family and others would invest 
what funds are left at death in the Ameri- 
can economy thereby producing more jobs. 
Should these taxes remain I am sure the 
taxes paid into the government coffers 
would not produce one job in American 
industry, would not produce one mouse 
trap. 

From a political standpoint I don't see 
how these taxes can be defended. By the 
time Texas and the Federal government 
supports the Inheritance and Estate Tax 
offices, and deducts the “loop hole” no pay 
category, I wonder if there is even a profit? 
For the lawyer and the CPA I can see a 
profit. ` 

For the American family that has worked 
and paid taxes for a half a century I see 
only despair. 

I realize that it is popular to condemn 
the very rich, such as Howard Hughes, the 
Kennedys, the Rockefellers, and others, 
under the guise that they never worked a 
day in their lives. These death taxes are 
just as unfair to their families as to mine 
even though they may have large legal 
Staffs to assist them. 

I hope that each of you receiving this 
letter will have the courage and intelli- 
gence to stand up and say, “lets eliminate 
these death taxes that are a disgrace to 
our tax system”, 

Very truly yours, 
JoE P, Carn, Sr.@ 


A METRIC MAILING PIECE 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, as a service 
to my colleagues, I am inserting a very 
interesting article from the American 
Metric Journal, volume VI, unit 4, 1978. 
Since our recent debates regarding fund- 
ing for metric programs, a number of 
the Members have indicated they are 
starting to get calls and letters regard- 
ing the metric programs in the United 
States. 

Therefore, I call attention to this ex- 
tension and urge my colleagues to use 
this in reply to their constituents. This 
is very important as the first mailing 
piece because we all can learn by experi- 
ence. In fact, much was made in recent 
debates as to how well other nations were 
adjusting to metric conversion. 

At this point, I include the article, 
“Metric Conversion Takes a Pounding”: 
METRIC CONVERSION TAKES A POUNDING 
Metric has been legal to use in England 
since 1864. It became a legal alternative in 
America in 1866. It has never succeeded in 
either place, the public would not accept a 
substitute system for one they already knew 

and trusted. 

Many attempts over the years have been 
made by small groups to persuade or com- 
pel people to use metric. Various schemes at- 
tracted fragmented support but were not ac- 
cepted by the public or industry. The inch/ 
pound system has always emerged as the pre- 
dominate language of measurement in coun- 
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tries given a choice. Most countries adopting 
metric have done so by force. 

A different story has developed over the 
past 13 years in England. A form of economic 
force has been exerted on the British by @ 
group of European nations who have come 
to dominate European trade in the past two 
decades by forming a trade block. This group, 
known as the European Economic Commu- 
nity (EEC), was formed to control commerce 
in Europe after World War II. There were 
language and trade barriers to retard the 
free buying and selling between the small 
countries on the continent. They each used 
nationalized forms of the old incomplete and 
obsolete MKS (traditional) metric system. 

Those free nations belonging to the inter- 
national Standards Organization (ISO) who 
wanted to join the EEC agreed to use the 
modernized SI metric which was more com- 
plete and would be represented by the same 
terms and symbols in all EEC countries. Af- 
ter many years, the old nationalized metric is 
Still used by every one of these EEC coun- 
tries. There is no uniformity in the labeling 
or measurement units employed. A product 
from Italy can be marked with one unit and 
the same item manufactured in France or 
Germany will be labeled with a different sym- 
bol or unit. The schools of each nation teach 
nationalized metric. 

Yet, great pressure has been brought to 
bear upon the British to use metric if they 
wish to participate in the EEC and share in 
the vast Eu Ro-market. Had they elected not 
to join extreme hardship and economic chaos 
would result. The country has depended on 
exports for survival for years. At one time 
export accounted for over 80% of the gross 
national product. In recent years manufact- 
urers have lost much of the market and the 
eccnomy has suffered. 

The Confederation of British Industry and 
the Board of Trade decided to take the 
plunge and join the EEC in 1964. This was 
done as a secret act as far as the public was 
concerned. No publicity, news articles or fan- 
fare to condition or sclicit support from the 
English citizens. It was felt the move was 
mandatory and necessary for survival. Why 
delay and give the public an opportunity to 
stall the inevitable? This has proven to be a 
major mistake which has and will cost the 
nation millions of dollars and much confu- 
sion as well as distrust of government offi- 
cials. The public knew almost nothing about 
the metric commitment for over five years! 

A campaign was launched to persuade the 
Americans, Canadians, Australians and other 
English speaking nations to change along 
with the British. These countries were told 
they had become an inch/pound island in a 
sea of metric. The remaining nations would 
be left behind in world trade, that over 90% 
of the earths population were using metric. 
This propaganda program was accepted by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce who had 
tried for decades to sell metric to Americans. 
It had a tendency to ring "official", many got 
the idea the USA was on the way. The Cana- 
dians Jumped in right after the Australians 
and guessed the U.S. was well cn the way. 
Many misleading stories were circulated. 
Conferences and meetings made metric ex- 
perts over night. The public was led to believe 
the whole world had almost left them behind 
but were just barely saved in the nick of 
time by the sudcen proposed switch to mst- 
ric. That is another story which is being cov- 
ered at another time in AMJ. 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch in London, 
the House of Parliament was “in between a 
rock and a hard place.” They wanted to re- 
tain business connections with the U.S., be 
able to placate the British public and remain 
in the EEC by switching the country over to 
metric. Their very best bet was to go to the 
London newspapers some fine English morn- 
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ing and announce “the Americans have gone 
over to the metrics and left us behind! We 
can't have that now can we, let's get busy 
and beat them at their own game and change 
to SI.” It just did not happen for them. So, 
in 1977 after 12 years of trying to induce the 
Americans to assist them by converting they 
elected to force metric on the subjects. Prime 
Minister James Callagan inherited the nasty 
job of pushing over the change from Sir 
Harold Wilson who originally slipped the SI 
over on the country. A recent article in the 
Times carried a quote from a letter sent to 
Callagan by Wilson declaring his opposition 
to metric weights and measures in the shops 
and stores. This should serve as an indication 
of the style and methods employed by the 
Wilson government. 

James Callagan appointed Mr. John Fraser 
minister in charge of forced conversion. The 
cut-off dates established by Parliament in 
1977 would now carry some enforcement 
power. Those in violation would be slapped 
with a 50 pound ($100.00) fine, It was in- 
tended to cover certain commodities and 
then after a short period be extended to more 
until all trade goods would be covered by 
law. This seemed to be the straw that broke 
the camel's back. Thousands of letters of 
protest were received by members of Parlia- 
ment. Clubs, organizations, and associations 
of all kinds rose up in indignation. The ed- 
itor of the American Metric Journal attended 
some of these meetings in London and else- 
where in Britain. Mr. Hopkins interviewed 
Lord Munson and spoke with others in gov- 
ernment about the problem. At the time 
of the visit John Fraser announced “it is 
clearly impossible to proceed against a back- 
ground of hostility.” 

He also commented at the same time, “re- 
sistance to metrication orders has led us to 
review whether we can still claim universal 
support.” Consumer groups had organized a 
resistance program. They had the support of 
a number of MP's including Mrs. Sally Op- 
penheim who is the Shadow Minister for 
Prices. She was quoted as saying "I say every- 
one should be allowed to choose if they want 
to buy or sell in metric. Don't make it a 
punishable offense if they do not.” She added 
“it is monstrous that people should be sent 
to prison for using yards, inches, and feet. It 
is eroding yet more of our freedom.” 

Retailers who agreed to go along with met- 
ric were promised their competition would be 
compelled to comply. It didn’t happen at all. 
These few lost large volumes of business to 
those still selling in the familiar customary. 
Manufacturers of goods sold to British with- 
out the customary inch/pound labels also 
suffered a loss of business. 

Officials in county government and lower 
positions seemed to support public feelings. 
(See article “Counselor Sends Back Metric 
Gobblegook"’). Several claims were made by 
educators that metric was no short cut to 
math, it was a hinderance. Some students 
entering certain trades had to go back and 
learn imperial to get jobs. In industrial test- 
ing for math ability, British Leyland re- 
ported scores running considerably below 
those previous scores from tests done with 
the imperial system taught in schools, (See 
article “Why Metres Don’t Add Up”). 

It is now generally conceded by most, that 
metric is unwanted In England. It has cost 
the taxpayers a fortune so far and after 13 
years has failed to help the British economy 
measurably. It is agreed that manufacturers 
have little choice in the matter. If they wish 
to continue in the EEC they will not only 
have to use metric but promise to try to 
compel the entire country to change to 
satisfy the headquarters group in Brussels. 

A recent trip by R. A. Hopkins to finalize a 
one year study of methods and results of the 
use of metric in the EEC countries, indicated 
very little has been accomplished by this 
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block of nations in changing to the “univer- 
sal” SI system. In countries like Belgium, 
France, Germany and Italy, Hopkins found 
little uniformity in measuring units or 
symbols. A report in AMJ from our Brussels 
editor, Vincent R. Hopkins covers some of 
the problems caused by this hodge podge of 
many forms of metric in use today. 

We were not all impressed with the ease of 
reading quantities from country to country. 
The story about world uniformity is strictly 
propaganda, the inch/pound system is as 
uniform if not more so than the chopped up 
metric used in many ways around the world. 

The newspaper articles on the adjacent 
pages are current items clipped from various 
papers in London while Mr. Hopkins was 
there. Many more expressing similar views 
were collected and it is reported first hand 
by Bob Hopkins that they represent the true 
feelings of the British public. Mr. Hopkins 
lived for a while in Europe and England. His 
findings have been published in two of his 
books on the subject. He will be returning to 
join Vincent Hopkins who is headquartered 
in the EEC capital, Brussels. Additional in- 
formation on the metric exposé will be in 
future issues of the journal.@ 


FEDERAL REDTAPE 


Hon. Theodore M. (Ted) Risenhoover 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. RISENHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, we 
are bombarded with evidence that grow- 
ing Federal regulation is a chief factor 
in the inflationary spiral. If this Con- 
gress’ greatest challenge is putting a lid 
on inflation, then the 42 Federal regula- 
tory agencies—with their $4.8 billion 
budget for next year—should be the first 
target. We are swamping private citi- 
zens, free enterprise and Government it- 
self with redtape and paperwork that— 
if it does not strangle us—surely could 
bankrupt us. 

I have received a copy of a letter to 
the U.S. Department of Transportation 
from Oklahoma’s director and chief en- 
gineer of transportation, R. A. Ward, 
commenting on policies and procedures 
in flood plain management, proposed by 
the Federal Government. 

Ward said the procedures “are simply 
another unnecessary and unwarranted 
infringement by the Federal Govern- 
ment on State and local rights.” 

While the advent of these harsh regu- 
lations and stringent requirements have 
hardly been noticed in Washington, Mr. 
Ward wrote: 

The proposed policies and procedures will 
have a detrimental effect upon the highway 
program in Oklahoma and throughout the 
Nation. 

We estimate the proposed policies and pro- 
cedures will increase the project lead time 
approximately six to twelve months, depend- 
ing upon the complexity, at a cost increase 
of ten percent in planning, twenty-five to 
forty percent in survey and design, and 
eight to sixteen percent in construction. Liti- 
gation is also expected to increase time and 
costs in project development as a result of 
these regulations. 

Our final comment concerns the end re- 
sults of these procedures. Are we going to 
have a better product as a Department of 
Transportation think not. 
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Our Public Works and Transportation 
Committee has reported out a 4-year, $66 
billion Federal highway bill. I am con- 
cerned that much of that money may be 
spent on filling out forms instead of 
building new roads. 

The legitimate needs of flood plain 
management are somehow lost in this 
whole argument. I doubt that Noah could 
have built his Ark—to say nothing of a 
highway system—under today’s system 
of rules and regulations. 

The Joint Economic Committee issued 
a report that shows that Government 
regulations cost our economy $102.7 bil- 
lion a year. That is 5 percent of our gross 
national product. 

Time reports that the Federal Govern- 
ment “now has rules ranging from the 
establishment of whiskey tax rates to 
the placement of toilets on construction 
sites, from the design of atomic power 
plants to the milk content of ice cream, 
from foreign arms sales to childproof 
tops on aspirin bottles.” 

And, as Oklahoma’s highway engineer 
Ward demonstrates, the new rules and 
regulations on flood plains are going to 
cost our Nation miles and miles of roads. 
I believe we need to ditch the rules, use 
sound field engineering to prevent flood- 
ing, and to build the roads.@ 


INSURANCE FOR GRAIN STORED IN 
ELEVATORS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
who put their grain in elevators deserve 
the same protection as those who deposit 
money in banks. Today, I am introduc- 
ing a bill to provide Federal insurance 
for stored grain. In a manner similar to 
Federal insurance of bank deposits, my 
bill would cover the grain that farmers 
put in elevators up to a value of $25,000, 
protecting farmers when grain eleva- 
tors go bankrupt. Bankruptcies cause 
some farmers to lose most of the value 
of the grain they put in storage—in ef- 
fect their life savings. 

National figures on losses to farmers 
have not bee compiled. But in my home 
State of Illinois, considered among the 
best for its regulation of grain elevators, 
three elevators have declared bankruptcy 
since 1976 with several million dollars in 
siabilities outstanding. Bonding for the 
three firms totaled less than $400,000, 
not nearly enough to cover losses. 

A new Illinois law will go into effect 
in October that hopefully will encour- 
age better business practices. It requires 
audits of elevators and provides stiff 
penalties for dealers who withhold infor- 
mation. But even honest grain elevator 
operators can make mistakes, and the 
new law provides no insurance to farmers 
for grain losses. In fact, to my knowledge 
no State operates an insurance or re- 
covery fund for grain elevator failures. 

When the Federal Government in- 
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sured deposits in banks it recognized the 
importance of sound financial institu- 
tion to economic prosperity. Grain stor- 
age is just as vital to farm prosperity. 

Specifically, my bill would: 

Create a Federal Grain Insurance 
Corporation similar to the Federal 
Corporations that insure deposits in com- 
mercial banks and saving and loan 
associations; 

Open membership in the Corporation 
on a voluntary basis to those who store 
grain for farmers; 

Insure up to a value of $25,000 the 
grain deposited by a farmer with a 
Corporation member; 

Require members of the Corporation 
to follow stringent business standards; 
and 

Provide criminal penalties for grain 
storers who falsify applications for 
membership or claim to be members 
when they are not.@ 


INTRODUCES TEST FUNDS RELIEF 
ACT 


HON. HELEN S. MEYNER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mrs. MEYNER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing the TEST Funds Relief 
Act of 1978. 

This bill would establish tax exempt 
school trust funds, or TEST funds, as 4 
means of providing tax relief for the 
costs of college education. 

The purpose of TEST funds is clear: 
They would establish a specific avenue 
of relief for those people—primarily par- 
ents—who want to save money over the 
years in order to pay for the education 
expenses of their sons and daughters. 


Provisions contained within the legis- 
lation speak for themselves, Mr. Speak- 
er, but let me point out that the con- 
cept behind TEST funds is a sound one. 
In fact, it is somewhat similar to the 
concept that launched the individual re- 
tirement accounts (IRA’s) in the 1974 
Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974. 

That is, an individual would be able 
to contribute up to a certain amount of 
money—in this case, no more than 
$1,000 each year—to a TEST fund in 
order to meet the educational costs of 
each eligible beneficiary when that per- 
son begins his or her post-secondary 
education. 

TEST fund contributions would be tax 
deductible. 

It is a sound concept, Mr. Speaker. It 
operates on the premise that an indi- 
vidual’s education is an investment in 
his or her future, and that parents ought 
not to be punished if they set aside 
money for such an investment in their 
children. 

Under current conditions, parents are 
indeed punished by the tax structure if 
they save money on a long-term basis, 
and so are millions of young boys and 
girls and young men and women who 
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take money from ther allowance, news- 
paper route earnings or part-time jobs 
and place into a long-term savings ac- 
count in order to pay for their college 
education. 

Who can deny these parents, these 
children, the opportunity to save without 
the effective penalty of taxation on these 
accounts? 

Moreover, TEST fund accounts, like 
tax-deferred retirement accounts, assist 
financial institutions by making money 
available for capital formation and in- 
vestment. I cannot see how we in Con- 
gress could go wrong by enacting legis- 
lation which encourages both an invest- 
ment in our future and in our Nation’s 
economy. 

We owe it to ourselves, our children, 
and our future as a nation to support 
such legislation, and I certainly hope my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives give serious consideration to the 
establishment of TEST funds.6 


TESTING FOREIGN AID 


HON. EDWARD W. PATTISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. PATTISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of our 
colleagues an article authored by Con- 
gressman Matt McHucuH, which ap- 
peared on the op-ed page of this morn- 
ing’s New York Times (August 2, 1978). 

The article deals with the issue of 
foreign aid and its importance to the 
national security, to the self-interest of 
this Nation. 

For too long the people of this Nation 
have been told that foreign aid is pri- 
marily motivated by humantarian and 
altruistic considerations. No doubt those 
motivations are present in the minds of 
many who support the foreign aid pro- 
gram. But quite aside from those con- 
siderations, foreign aid is to the long- 
term benefit of the people of the United 
States. 

As with any program, foreign aid has 
experienced many abuses; it has not al- 
ways been wisely spent or distributed. 
We should constantly improve the pro- 
gram to minimize waste and abuse. But 
we should remember that the program 
is primarily in our own interests and 
for that reason it should be continued. 

The article follows: 

TESTING FOREIGN AD 
(By MATTHEW F. MCHUGH) 

WASHINGTON.—The foreign aid bill is in 
serious trouble in Congress. It matters little 
that President Carter's budget request has 
already been slashed in committee by over 
$1 billion dollars (13 percent). Much deeper 
reductions are threatened because it is widely 
assumed that foreign aid has no constitu- 
ency. That was not always the case. 

Following World War II, the United States 
spent about 3 percent of its gross national 
product to rebuild a war-torn world. Our 
leaders had little trouble persuading us that 
these expenditures were in our national in- 
terest, By 1977, our development assistance 
had dropped to 0.22 percent of G.N-P., plac- 
ing us in the bottom quarter of all developed 
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nations. But even this much lower level of 
support has few adherents. What happened 
to the constituency for foreign aid? 

Undoubtedly. many things account for the 
declining popularity of foreign aid. Pressing 
economic concerns at home have influenced 
current priorities, and an increasingly com- 
plex world has made it more difficult to ap- 
preciate the purposes of foreign aid. 

After World War II our help was directed 
to people with whom we had much in com- 
mon, and it showed rapid results because its 
beneficiaries possessed the skills to put it to 
immediate use. Furthermore, the threat of 
monolithic Communism lurked in the back- 
ground, silencing potential critics. Today 
many of those we help differ from us in their 
values and cultures. They often lack demo- 
cratic traditions and criticize us in public 
forums. Still, we are capable of understand- 
ing a changing world if our leaders frame 
the issue in perspective. 

A recent letter from a fellow Congressman 
began: “How would your constituents 
feel... if they knew that some of their 
hard-earned tax dollars were scheduled to 
support the rule of Idi Amin? The Commu- 
nists in Vietnam and Laos? Cuba, while 
Castro exports Communism and violence all 
over Africa?” Clearly, if the issue is posed in 
terms of support for Idi Amin, there will be 
no constituency for foreign aid. However, the 
United States provides no direct assistance 
to Idi Amin’s Government. We do contribute 
to certain United Nations programs that 
function in Uganda, but the programs are 
modest and serve basic human needs. A good 
example is the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. Between 1978 and 1980, UNICEF will 
spend $1.2 million in Uganda on a number 
of activities, including immunizing women 
and children against diseases such as small- 
pox. It could be argued that this supports 
Idi Amin, but are we prepared to deny help 
to people threatened by disease? I doubt it. 

And what about aid to Vietnam and Laos? 
Direct assistance is prohibited. However, we 
do make contributions to the World Bank 
and other international financial institu- 
tions. Last year, 0.11 of 1 percent of those 
contributions went for projects in Laos to 
benefit starving people. Congress could pro- 
hibit such indirect assistance, of course, but 
the international financial institutions 
would then be prevented by their charters 
from accepting any of our contributions. 
The result would be to hurt those most in 
need, and our own economy. Perhaps it will 
surprise most Americans that for every 
$1 we contribute to the international finan- 
cial institutions, they spend $2 to pur- 
chase goods and services in the United 
States. 

The basic point, however, is that foreign 
aid should not be tested solely by our feel- 
ings about Idi Amin, Vietnam or Laos, It 
must be judged against the broader reali- 
ties of our economic and political interests, 
as well as our traditional humanitarian 
values. 

We have heard desperate statistics about 
world hunger many times, and I trust that 
we have not become callous to them. Is 1.3 
percent of budget really too much to spend 
to alleviate hunger, poverty and disease? 
Moreover, our own national security will be 
vitally affected by the ability of the develop- 
ing nations to increase agricultural produc- 
tion, curb birthrates, and become more self- 
sufficient. As Pope John XXIII said: “In a 
world of constant want there is no peace.” 

Finally, economic self-interest requires at- 
tention to the developing nations. We are 
increasingly dependent upon them for raw 
materials needed to fuel our economy, In 
addition, they offer the best opportunity for 
expanding our export markets. Exports now 
provide one of every eight manufacturing 
jobs in the United States, and a third of our 
agricultural produce is sold abroad. Given 
our negative balance of payments, contin- 
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ued growth of markets in the developing 
world is essential to our economic well-being. 

The foreign aid program serves our inter- 
ests. If political leaders, including those of 
us in Congress, present the case more effec- 
tively, there will be a constituency in the 
country to support it. 


INTERNATIONAL LEAD AND ZINC 
STUDY GROUP 


HON. JIM SANTINI 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
returned from an extraordinary meet- 
ing of the international lead and zinc 
study group, a meeting which was called, 
because of the current crisis, worldwide, 
in the zinc industry. 

For well over a year zinc production 
has exceeded consumption, inventories 
have risen to high levels and prices have 
dropped to a point where most producers, 
including. the entire U.S. industry, are 
losing money. 

During the past decade the American 
producing industry has lost half its 
smelting capacity. In the late sixties im- 
ports accounted for about a quarter of 
U.S. zinc metal consumption; now they 
account for more than one-half. 

In fact, imports have soared to record 
highs in the last few years, mainly be- 
cause the United States is the only major 
market which is really open. Several zinc 
mines have closed, including one in my 
State, and there have been layoffs at 
American zinc smelters. More layoffs 
could occur. 

I drew three conclusions from my at- 
tendance at the lead and zinc study grous 
meeting. First, the study group was not 
really able to do anything about the zinc 
problem, except to call attention to what 
everyone already knew: That there is too 
much zinc production in certain parts of 
the world. On the basis of what I saw at 
the meeting, I question whether the study 
group at future meetings will be able to 
deal effectively with the zinc problem. 

Second, the American officials from 
the Departments of State and Commerce, 
and from the Bureau of Mines, who at- 
tended the mesting were very competent, 
knowledgeable and hardworking. That 
the study group did not really accom- 
plish anything was certainly not their 
fault. 

Third, and most important, it became 
quite clear that the U.S. Government 
does not have a policy toward the do- 
mestic zinc industry, or, for that matter, 
a general policy, to treat a problem of 
the kind which has arisen in zinc. 

American officials have made scores 
of trips to various cities around the 
world, and have spent countless hours 
in international meetings discussing the 
commodity problems raised by other 
countries, especially developing coun- 
tries. Yet, it appears that they have 
spent very little time on the problems of 
the American zinc industry, or, for that 
matter, the American minerals industry. 

That is one reason why, Mr. Speaker, 
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I have taken so much interest in the 
nonfuel minerals policy study which 
President Carter announced last De- 
cember. A number of my friends in this 
House have heard me on numerous oc- 
casions call for a coherent, carefully 
thought-out minerals policy which 
would serve America's needs. We do not 
have such a policy at this time. 

I will not repeat here what I have said 
on other occasions, but I do want to 
emphasize that the declining U.S. zinc 
industry, and the lack of an effective 
Government policy, underscore the criti- 
cal importance of the minerals policy 
study and of completing it as quickly 
as possible. 

I have mentioned here only the do- 
mestic zinc industry, because that was 
the subject of the Vienna meeting. How- 
ever, without in anyway detracting from 
the critical situation for zinc, I want to 
emphasize that a large portion of the 
domestic minerals industry is faced with 
a similar situation; that is, over produc- 
tion from foreign sources, rising imports, 
falling prices, closure of mines and 
smelters and the loss of jobs. Copper is 
a prime example. On the other hand 
there are certain critical and strategic 
minerals which are not produced do- 
mestically but are imported almost ex- 
clusively from countries that are not 
known for either their reliability or 
political stability. Cobalt falls into this 
class. 

A carefully thought-out and imple- 
mented nonfuels minerals policy could, 
not only save a vital domestic industry 
from disaster, but could also assure this 
Nation of supplies of essential critical 
and strategic minerals. 

Let us act now to avoid a minerals 
crisis that could be as serious as the 
petroleum embargo of 1973.0 


MAXINE BURNS, VICE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ADVISER 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


® Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to bring to your attention 
a young woman who was once my con- 
gressional press aide and is now an ad- 
viser to the Vice President of the United 
States. Ms. Maxine Burns is the talented 
and charming assistant press secretary 
to Vice President WALTER MONDALE and 
his adviser on national women’s issues. 

During her tenure in my Washington 
office, Ms. Burns performed her press 
duties with skill and acumen. I am de- 
lighted that she has been so successful 
in her career. I am certain that I speak 
for many in my city when I say that we 
are very proud of Maxine. 

Recently, this talented young woman 
was featured in the Cleveland Press 
newspaper in an article by Washington 
Bureau Reporter Al Thompson. The 
piece appeared in the Tuesday, July 18 
edition of the paper. At this time, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to submit the arti- 
cle for the Recor and ask that my col- 
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leagues join with me in wishing Ms. 
Burns continued success and gratifica- 
tion in her chosen profession: 
EYE ON WASHINGTON—MEET MONDALE’'S 
GAL FRIDAY 


(By Alan Thompson) 


WASHINGTON.—Ah, the glamour of it all. 

Flitting in and out of the White House. 
Criss crossing the United States. Two trips 
to Europe in 18 months, not to mention 
lesser jaunts to Canada, Mexico, the Far East, 
Egypt, and Israel. 

Not bad for a kid who grew up on Onaway 
Rd. in Shaker Heights. 

But that’s the way it Is these days for Ms. 
Maxine Isaacs Burns, who signed on with a 
fellow named Mondale some five years ago. 

At the time, then Sen. Walter F. Mondale 
was making his trial run at the presidency. 
He theoretically scrapped the idea when he 
decided he didn't want to spend the rest of 
his life sleeping in Holiday Inns and munch- 
ing rubber chicken. 5 

That changed in 1976 when Jimmy Carter 
decided Mondale would make a good running 
mate in Carter's bid for the presidency. 

Everybody knows what happened after 
that, and today the 30-year-old Ms. Burns is 
the assistant press secretary and advisor on 
women’s issues to the vice president of the 
United States, 

“I've been doing the same kind of work for 
eight years, so there is no question I get rest- 
less,” says Ms. Burns. “But there is also no 
denying it’s a fabulous, exciting thing.” 

Ms. Burns graduated from Shaker Heights 
High School in 1965, and from Skidmore Col- 
lege in Saratoga Springs, New York, in 1969. 
After about a year-and-a-half in Japan, she 
landed in Washington in 1970. 

Once here, she started pestering Rep. Louis 
Stokes (D-21) for a job. Stokes eventually 
hired her as press secretary-speechwriter. 
With Stokes she also cultivated her abiding 
interest in African affairs. 

In 1973 she left Stokes and joined Mondale 
during his presidential trial run. When that 
didn’t pan out, she tried her hand at free- 
lance writing. 

“I thought that would be my new career. 
It turned out to be an aberration,” she recalls 
now. “No money.” 

But a vice presidential campaign needs 
staff, lots of staff, and in 1976 Ms. Burns gave 
up free-lancing and rejoined Mondale as dep- 
uty press secretary on the campaign plane. 
Her job was to coordinate media events as 
Mondale raced from city to city. 

“I always said I had the worst job in the 
campaign,” she says. “I had to write the news 
releases, attend the events and then take care 
of the next day’s advance. 

“Other people could skip some of that and 
get some rest. I never could. They were all 
20-hour days. I figure it took me to the fol- 
lowing March (1977) to get over the exhaus- 
tion,” Ms. Burns recalls. 

Exhausted or not, Ms. Burns says the days 
of the inauguration were the most enjoyable 
of the whole period. She rode in the inaugu- 
ral parade and accompanied Mondale through 
the social events that followed the inaugu- 
ration, 

Three days later she accompanied the vice 
president on his whirlwind trip to Brussels, 
Bonn, Berlin, Rome, London, Paris, and 
Tokyo. 

A high point came in Vienna in May, 1977, 
when Mondale met with South African Prime 
Minister Balthazar Johann Vorster during a 
second European trip. 

“It was personally moving for me, because 
I had worked on those issues for so long,” 
said Ms. Burns. 

Ms. Burns says Mondale is a good boss. 

“He's demanding, but he’s a good man to 
be staff for because he likes and trusts his 
staff,” she says. “It doesn’t bother me that he 
is demanding, because I think that’s how he 
should be.” 
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Ms. Burns saw her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard Isaacs, when she accompanied the 
vice president to Cleveland last month. 

“It’s the first time I had been back since 
the campaign,” she said. “We were there 
about every other day during the cam- 
paign." 


MOST BASIC HUMAN RIGHT—THE 
RIGHT TO LIVE 


HON. PAUL E. TSONGAS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. Speaker, the most 
basic human right is the right to live. The 
inability to survive, a reality facing mil- 
lions throughout the world, makes the 
civil and political rights Americans cher- 
ish meaningless. Yet amendments being 
proposed today in the name of human 
rights would have the effect of denying 
the most fundamental right of all— 
survival. 

As a Peace Corps volunteer in Ethio- 
pia, I personally witnessed the daily 
struggle to exist. On a return visit last 
year, I witnessed the frustration of 
Ethiopians when the United States op- 
posed a loan for an irrigation project in 
order to register dissatisfaction with the 
political regime. To punish starving hu- 
man beings for the reprehensible actions 
of their governments is to abandon the 
moral obligation this Nation has incurred 
as the world’s most prosperous country. 

Further cuts or restrictions in this 
foreign aid bill will have the dual effect 
of eroding a vital element of American 
foreign policy and thwarting our domes- 
tic battle against inflation and unem- 
ployment. The future economic and 
political security of the United States is 
dependent on the relationships we cul- 
tivate now with less-developed countries. 
If we choose to alienate them, we are 
choosing future confrontations whose 
costs will greatly outweigh the meager 
savings we might receive by cutting funds 
today. 

We are obligated to look beyond the 
personal political benefits of cutting aid 
to the advantages of a more prosperous 
world economy. The relations between 
the United States and the Third World 
are ones of interdependency, not depend- 
ency. The stability and growth of our 
economy is linked with the continuation 
of supplies of raw materials and the ex- 
pansion of markets for American goods 
and services. And the benefits of foreign 
aid are not vague promises to be fulfilled 
in the distant future. Every dollar appro- 
priated to the international financial in- 
stitutions stimulates almost $2 in goods 
and services for our economy. 

The mutual benefits of the foreign aid 
program make it imperative that no fur- 
ther funding cuts or restrictions en- 
dangering our participation in the IFT's 
be imposed. Our actions on this bill will 
determine whether we aid less developed 
countries to become prosperous, demo- 
cratic nations, or throw these countries 
further into the arms of the Soviet 
Union. By turning our backs on the Third 
World, we turn our backs on ourselves.@ 
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TAX REVIEW ACT OF 1978 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the Summary of H.R. 13511 the Rev- 
enue Act of 1978 as ordered reported 
prepared by the staffs of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation and the Committee 
on Ways and Means: 
SUMMARY OF H.R. 13511, AS AMENDED 
TITLE I, INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES 
A. Taz reductions and extensions 


The individual tax brackets would be 
widened by 6 percent of taxable income in 
excess of the zero bracket amount. Also, 
there would be rate cuts in certain brackets. 

In addition, the zero bracket amount 
($2,200 for single persons and $3,200 for mar- 
ried couples) would be increased to $2,300 
for single persons and $3,400 for married 
couples. This has essentially the same effect 
as a comparable increase in the standard 
deduction would have had under prior law. 


B. Personal exemption and general taz credit 


The present $750 personal exemption for 
each taxpayer and dependent would be in- 
creased to $1,000. The general tax credit, 
which equals the greater of (1) $35 for each 
personal exemption or (2) 2 percent of the 
first $9,000 of taxable income in excess of 
the zero bracket amount, would be allowed 
to expire at the end of 1978. 


C. Earned income credit 


The earned income credit would be 
changed in three respects. First, the credit 
allowed would be equal to the lower of (a) 10 
percent of earned income or (b) the maxi- 
mum credit amount ($400) minus 10 percent 
of the amount by which adjusted gross in- 
come or earned income, whichever is larger, 
exceeds $4,000. Second, items which are ex- 
cluded from adjusted gross income would no 
longer be excluded from earned income 
eligible for the credit. Third, taxpayers eligi- 
ble for the credit would be married couples 
and surviving spouses who have a child 
living with them, and unmarried heads of 
household who maintain a household for a 
child. These changes are intended to make 
it easier for taxpayers to compute the credit 
and to provide the necessary information on 
the tax return to enable the Internal Revy- 
enue Service to allow the credit to taxpayers 
who qualify but do not take advantage of 
the credit on their tax return. 


In addition, the earned income credit 
which is due to expire on December 31, 1978, 
would be made permanent. 


D. Itemized deductions 


1. State-local nonbusiness gasoline taxes.— 
The provision of present law which permits 
itemized deductions for State and local taxes 
on gasoline, diesel, and other motor fuels not 
used in business or investment activities 
would be repealed. 

2. Political contributions ——The provision 
of present law which permits itemized de- 
ductions for certain political contributions 
up to $100 per year ($200 in the case of a 
joint return) would be repealed. The provi- 
sion of present law which permits an income 
tax credit equal to one-half of such political 
contributions, but not more than $25 ($50 
in the case of a joint return), would be 
retained. 

3. Medical erpenses—The provision of 
present law which permits itemized deduc- 
tions for one-half the cost of medical and 
hospitalization insurance premiums (up to 
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$150), without regard to the general limita- 
tion that medical expenses are deductible 
only to the extent exceeding three percent of 
adjusted gross income, would be repealed. 
In addition, the special limitation in present 
law which permits deduction of medicine 
and drug costs only to the extent the costs 
exceed one percent of adjusted gross income 
would be repealed. Also, under this revision 
only insulin and prescription medicine and 
drugs would be eligible for the medical ex- 
pense deduction. 

As a result of these modifications, the full 
amount of medical and hospitalization in- 
surance premiums, the costs of prescription 
medicine and drugs (and nonprescription in- 
sulin), and other qualifying medical ex- 
penses would be deductible to the extent 
that they exceed three percent of adjusted 
gross income. 


E. Unemployment compensation 


The current exclusion from taxable income 
for unemployment compensation paid pur- 
suant to government programs would be 
phased out at higher levels of income. The 
amount of unemployment compensation ex- 
eluded would be reduced by one-half of the 
excess of gross income (including unemploy- 
ment compensation) over $20,000 for single 
taxpayers, and generally over $25,000 for 
married taxpayers. 


F. Deferred compensation 


Employees and independent contractors 
performing services for a State or local gov- 
ernment or the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration would be able to defer annually 
an amount equal to the lesser of $7,500 or 
3314 percent of their currently includible 
compensation. In cases where amounts less 
than these limitations are deferred, a limited 
catch-up would be available during the 
three-year period preceding retirement. In 
addition, compensation deferred under un- 
funded deferred compensation plans main- 
tained by taxable employers would be 
subject to the principles of law in effect on 
February 1, 1978. Finally, the rules for the 
deductibility of employees’ deferred com- 
pensation would be extended to deferred 
payments for services performed by inde- 
pendent contractors. 


G. Cafeteria plans 


Participants in nondiscriminatory “cafe- 
teria" plans (welfare benefit plans which 
permit participants to choose which fringe 
benefits they want purchased with employer 
contributions) would not have taxable in- 
come to the extent that they elect to have 
employer contributions applied to purchase 
nontaxable benefits (e.g., accident and health 
benefits or group-term life insurance in an 
amount less than $50,000). Participants 
would have taxable income to the extent 
that they elect to have employer contribu- 
tions applied to purchase taxable benefits or 
they elect to receive cash or other property 
in lieu of fringe benefits. A special rule is 
provided to insure that accident and health 
benefits are provided on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

H. Cash and deferred profit-sharing plans 

Amounts that a participant in a qualified, 
nondiscriminatory “cash and deferred” prof- 
it-sharing plan (a plan which permits par- 
ticicvants to elect to defer part, or all, of the 
profit-sharing contribution to be made by 
the employer for the year) elects to defer 
and have paid into the trust under the plan 
would not be taxable to the participant in 
the year of deferral. In determining qualified 
status of a plan, relevant revenue rulings re- 
lating to nondiscrimination and treatment 
of these plans as qualified profit-sharing 
plans, which had been issued prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1972, would apply. The substance of 
this provision is contained in H.R. 9251, as 
passed by the House and Senate, except that 
the provision of H.R. 9251 would terminate 
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on January 1, 1980, and would apply only to 
plans in existence on June 27, 1974. 


I. Effective date 


In general, the provisions of Title I would 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1978. 

TITLE II, TAX SHELTER PROVISIONS 
A, Changes in at-risk rules 


The at-risk loss restriction provision of 
present law, which now applies to four spe- 
cified activities (farming, oil and gas, motion 
pictures, and equipment leasing), would be 
extended to apply to all atcivities except 
real estate. In light of the broadened appli- 
cation of this provision, the partnership 
at-risk loss restriction would be repealed. 

This provision (now applicable to indi- 
viduals, trusts, estates, subchapter S corpo- 
rations, and personal holding companies) 
would also be made applicable to any closely 
held corporation in which five or fewer in- 
dividuals own more than 50 percent of the 
stock. 

In addition, the provision would be modi- 
fied to provide for recapture of previously 
allowed deductions where there were with- 
drawals of amounts originally placed at risk. 

In general, these changes in the at-risk 
rules would apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1978. 

B. Partnership provisions 

A civil penalty would be imposed on a 
partnership for failure to file (or late filing 
of) a partnership return. Also, the general 
three-year period of limitations under pres- 
ent law (in which a person may be assessed 
additional income tax for a particular year) 
would be extended to four years after the 
date of the partnership return is filed with 
respect to income, deduction and credit 
items which have been passed through from 
certain partnerships to that person. This 
provision would only apply to partnerships 
subject to registration or reporting require- 
ments of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 


In general, 


the partnership provisions 
would apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1978. 


TITLE III. BUSINESS TAX REDUCTIONS 
A. Corporate rate reductions 

The corporate tax rate applicable to the 
first bracket of taxable income ($0-$25,000) 
would be reduced from 20 percent to 17 
percent. The rate applicable to the second 
bracket ($25,000-$50,000) would be reduced 
from 22 percent to 20 percent. 

In addition, two additional brackets would 
be created. The corporate tax rate applicable 
to the third bracket ($50,000-$75,000) would 
be 30 percent and the rate applicable to the 
fourth bracket ($75,000-$100,000) would be 
40 percent. Finally, taxable income in excess 
of $100,000 would be taxed at 46 percent 
(rather than 48 percent as under present 
law). 

In general, these corporate rate reductions 
would apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1978. 

B. Investment credit modifications 

The present 10-percent investment credit 
and the $100,000 used property limitation 
scheduled to expire at the end of 1980, would 
be made permanent. In addition, the 50-per- 
cent limitation on the amount of invest- 
ment credit that can be used to reduce tax 
liability in excess of $25,000 for any taxable 
year would be increased to 90 percent, 
phased in at an additional 10 percent per 
year. Finally, eligible property for purposes 
of the investment tax credit would be 
expanded to include rehabilitation expendi- 
tures with respect to existing industrial and 
commercial buildings (including retail struc- 
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tures and warehouses). It would not apply 
to residential property. The credit would be 
available for eligible rehabilitation expendi- 
tures incurred after December 31, 1978. 
C. Investment credit for pollution 
control facilities 

The full investment credit would be 
allowed for pollution control facilities which 
are eligible for an election to use 5-year 
amortization, except to the extent the facil- 
ity has been financed with tax-exempt 
industrial development bonds. Under pres- 
ent law, the investment credit on pollution 
control facilities for which the taxpayer 
elects 5-year amortization is limited to one- 
half of the credit that otherwise would be 
available. In general, this provision would 
apply te property acquired by the taxpayer 
after December 31, 1978. 

D. Targeted jobs credit 


A permanent tax credit of 50 percent of 
FUTA wages (the first $6,000 of wages per 
employee) for the first year of employment 
and 1624 percent of such wages for the second 
year of employment would be provided for 
hiring: (1) AFDC recipients who register for 
the WIN program, (2) recipients of Supple- 
mental Security Income (SSI), (3) handi- 
capped individuals, (4) individuals of ages 
18 through 24 who are members of house- 
holds receiving food stamps, (5) Vietnam 
veterans who are members of households re- 
ceiving food stamps, (6) recipients of gen- 
eral assistance for 30 or more days, and (7) 
individuals of ages 16 through 18 who are 
participants in a high school or vocational 
school sponsored work-study or cooperative 
education program. Wages eligible for the 
credit would be limited to 20 percent of the 
total FUTA wages paid by an employer. 

The current general jobs tax credit would 
be allowed to expire at the end of 1978. 

The Secretaries of Treasury and Labor 
would be required to submit a report to 
Congress by June 30, 1981, on the effective- 
ness of the general jobs credit in stimulating 
employment in 1977 and 1978 and of the 
targeted jobs credit, as provided in this bill, 
in improving the employment situation of 
the targeted groups. 

E. Increase limit on small issues of industrial 
development bonds 

The small issues limitation on industrial 
development bonds would be increased from 
$5 million to $10 million for capital expendi- 
tures made over a 6-ycar period for a project. 
In general, this provision would apply to ob- 
ligations issued after December 31, 1978, in 
taxable years ending after such date. 

F. Small business provisions 

1. Subchapter S provisions. Three modifi- 
cations would be made with respect to sub- 
chapter S corporations: (1) fifteen or fewer 
shareholders would be allowed for its initial 
election; (2) husbands and wives owning 
subchapter S corporation stock, regardless 
of how the stock is held, would be treated 
as one shareholder for purposes of deter- 
mining whether the subchapter S share- 
holder limitation has been complied with; 
and (3) a subchapter S election would be 
allowed to be made at any time during the 
first 75 days of the current taxable year or at 
any time during the preceding taxable year. 

2. Small business corporation stock—A 
corporation would be permitted to issue up 
to $1,000,000 of section 1244 stock (as op- 
posed to the $500,000 limitation of present 
law) potentially subject to ordinary loss 
treatment. The maximum amount treated as 
an ordinary loss from the sale or exchange 
of section 1244 stock for a taxable year would 
increase to $50,000 ($100,000 in the case of 
a joint return). In addition, the requirement 
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that the section 1244 stock be issued pur- 
suant to a plan would be repealed. 

3. Special depreciation rules for small busi- 
ness.—The additional first year depreciation 
allowance (see. 179) would be modified in 
three respects. First, the percentage allow- 
able would be increased from 20 percent to 
25 percent, Second, the base amounts for the 
cost of eligible depreciable tangible property 
would be increased from $10,000 to $20,000 
(in the case of a joint return, the amount 
would be increased from $20,000 to $40,000). 
As a result of these two changes, the amount 
deductible would be increased from $2,000 
(20 percent of $10,000) to $5,000 (25 percent 
of $20,000). In the case of a joint return, 
the amount deductible would be increased 
from $4,000 (20 percent of $20,000) to $10,000 
(25 percent of $40,000). Third, the provision 
would be made applicable only to a taxpayer 
whose adjusted basis in depreciable assets as 
of the beginning of the taxable year did not 
exceed $1 million. 

4. Effective dates—In general, these small 
business provisions would apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1978. The 
provision relating to small business corpora- 
tion stock would aply to stock issued after 
the date of enactment. 


G. Accrual accounting for farming 
corporations 

The family corporation exception to the 
rules which require that certain farming 
corporations use an accrual method of ac- 
counting and capitalize preproductive period 
expenses would be extended to cover certain 
corporations that are controlled by two or 
three families. 

In addition, farmers, florists, and nurser- 
ies on an accrual method would not be re- 
quired to take inventories of growing crops 
into account in computing taxable income 
unless these taxpayers are required by statute 
to capitalize preproductive period expenses. 
Further, farmers, florists, and nurseries who 
are currently using an accrual method of ac- 
counting, but who are not required by statute 
to use such a method of accounting,would 
be allowed until 1981 to change to the cash 
method of accounting. 

In general, these provisions would apply 
to taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1977. 


H. Five-year amortization for low-income 
rental housing 

A 3-year extension of the special 5-year 
amortization rule for certain expenditures 
to rehabilitate low income rental housing 
would be provided (i.e., until January 1, 
1982). Under the special amortization rules 
for certain low-income rental property, tax- 
payers may elect to amortize up to $20,000 
of certain rehabilitation expenditures, on a 
per dwelling unit basis, over a period of 60 
months if the additions or improvements 
have a useful life of 5 years or more. 


TITLE IV, CAPITAL GAINS 


A. Alternative capital gains tax 
The election for individuals to have the 
first $50,000 of long-term capital gains taxed 
at an alternative rate of 25 percent would be 
repealed, effective for taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1978. 


B. Minimum and mazrimum tar 


Capital gains would be removed from the 
list of tax preferences for individuals, cor- 
porations, estates and trusts under both the 
minimum and maximum taxes, effective for 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1978. This change would reduce the maxi- 
mum rate of tax on capital gains to 35 per- 
cent. 
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C. Alternative minimum taz on capital gains 


An alternative minimum tax would be pro- 
vided at the rate of 10 percent on the ex- 
cluded one-half of an individual's long-term 
capital gains, reduced by a $10,000 exemption. 
This alternative minimum tax would be im- 
posed only to the extent this tax exceeds the 
individual's regular tax liability. The alter- 
native minimum tax base excludes any capi- 
tal gain realized on the sale or exchange of 
an individual's principal residence. 

Under the bill, individuals who realize cap- 
ital gains would compute their regular tax 
liability and compare this amount with that 
calculated under the alternative minimum 
tax on capital gains. The individual's tax 
liability would be the greater of these 
amounts plus the amount of the existing 
minimum tax (which would continue to 
apply to tax preferences other than capital 
gains). 

D. Inflation adjustment 


Taxpayers would be allowed to adjust the 
basis of certain capital assets upward by the 
rate of inflation. For eligible assets sold after 
December 31, 1979, the basis adjustment 
would reflect the rate of inflation indicated 
by the consumer price index for the holding 
period of the asset. However, the adjustment 
would be made only with respect to increases 
in the consumer price index occurring after 
December 31, 1979. In general, assets eligible 
for the basis adjustment would be corporate 
stock, real estate, and tangible personal prop- 
erty. 


E. Exclusion of gain on sale of residences 


An individual, regardless of age, could elect 
to exclude from gross income $100,000 of any 
gain realized on the sale or exchange of his 
or her principal residence. The exclusion 
would apply only once in a taxpayer's life- 
time, and would be available only if the 
present non-recognition treatment for roll- 
overs is not elected. In addition, the exclu- 
sion would apply with respect to gain realized 
on the sale or exchange of a principal resi- 
dence which the taxpayer has owned and 
occupied as his or her principal residence for 
the two-year period which immediately pre- 
cedes the sale. The exclusion would apply 
to sales or exchanges after July 26, 1978. 

The provision of present law relating to 
gain realized on the sale of a principal resi- 
dence by a taxpayer 65 and other would be 
repealed. 

If an individual realizes gain in excess of 
the amount excludible, the taxpayer's gain 
would be reduced prior to the application 
of the present law deduction of one-half of 
the individual's long-term capital gain. 


F. Nonrecognition of gain on certain resi- 
dential sales 


An individual could elect not to recognize 
gain on the sale of more than one principal 
residence within an 18-month period (rather 
than the present law limit of one “rollover” 
during the 18-month period), if a replace- 
ment principal residence is purchased and 
occupied within that period, and if each sale 
and purchase is attributed to the individual's 
relocation for the convenience of his or her 
employer. Gain not recognized on any sale 
would reduce the individual's tax basis for 
each of his or her new residences. 

G. Capital gains tar study 

The Treasury Department would be re- 
quired to prepare, and submit to Congress, 
by September 30, 1981, a report on the ef- 
fectiveness of the reductions of both the in- 
dividual and the corporate capital gains tax 
rates in stimulating investment and increas- 
ing the rate of economic growth. The report 
also is to include a study of the effects of 
these reductions on the growth of employ- 
ment and on income tax revenues. 
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Tentative revenue effects of H.R. 13511 as ordered reported 
{Dollar amounts in millions] 


Individual 

Corporate 

Capital gains * 
Individual 


Calendar 


1980 


—$12, 033 
—4, 969 
—2, 241 
—2, 137 

—104 


1979 


1 (65. 5) 
(23. 5) 
(11.0) 


(100. 0) —19, 243 


1 Figures in parentheses are in percent. 


2The revenue estimates do not take account of any changes in economic activity in re- 


sponse to the tax change. 


Source: Joint Committee on Taxation, July 27, 1978.@ 


ROADBLOCK TO PEACE 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


è Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent turn of events in the Middle East 
is deeply disappointing to me. Through 
public declarations of the past week, 
President Anwar Sadat of Egypt has 
once again cast a shadow over the future 
of Arab-Israeli peace talks. 


President Sadat’s recent pronounce- 
ments call into question the sincerity of 
his peace efforts; his statements of late 
represent not simple intractability but 
real regression: 

Just 8 months ago, President Sadat 
and Prime Minister Begin were con- 
versing as if old friends. Barely had 
negotiations begun in Jersusalem when 
President Sadat stunned everyone by 
pulling his delegation out of the political 
talks. After months of painstaking work 
by all parties concerned, it appeared that 
negotiations were back on the track. But 
recently, President Sadat, by casting as- 
persions on Prime Minister Begin in 
particular and Israel in general, has 
moved once again to smother any feelings 
of mutual trust and understanding that 
have been built up. 

After the Leeds Castle conference 2 
weeks ago, President Sadat assured 
American officials that he would be will- 
ing to meet again with the Israelis at a 
Middle East site. Three days ago, he 
abruptly reneged on those assurances. 

In his Middle East proposal unveiled 
last month, there was no mention of pre- 
conditions. Now President Sadat has 
made an abrupt and regressive about- 
face, demanding an agreement to exclude 
any compromise on the issues of so- 
called Arab land and sovereignty prior 
to negotiations. But by making this de- 
mand, he ignores the bald fact that such 
a prior agreement would leave nothing 
to negotiate. It is precisely the subject of 
land and sovereignty that must be dis- 
cussed in any negotiations. 

I am genuinely troubled by these con- 
flicting signals emanating from Cairo. 
We are told privately by leaders of Israel 


and Egypt and our own Government that 
progress has been made, that concessions 
have been advanced by both sides. Yet, 
in the world arena, President Sadat’s 
language becomes harsher each day. Can 
this be in reaction to pressures from the 
rejectionist states and from the non- 
aligned countries meeting in Belgrade 
last week? 

Or is President Sadat’s latest swing 
due to pressure Saudi Arabia’s Crown 
Prince Fahd is bringing on him to halt 
negotiations and to rejoin the Arab fold? 
This last would be nothing less than a 
serious betrayal of President Carter’s 
trust by the Saudis. The administration 
proposed the recent sale of the F-15 to 
Saudi Arabia on the basis that it would 
encourage that nation to play a positive 
role in furthering the peace process. 
While many of us in Congress felt that 
such a sale should follow—not precede— 
tangible progress towards a Middle East 
settlement, the administration argued re- 
peatedly that Saudi Arabia was a moder- 
ate nation and supported President Sa- 
dat's peace efforts. However, the Saudis 
never offered a public endorsement of 
President Sadat’s Jerusalem mission or 
of subsequent talks. Any effort now by 
the Saudis to end Israeli-Egyptian con- 
tacts would be a stinging blow to this 
country’s relations with Saudi Arabia 
and to the chances for peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope that 
the new hard language we are hearing 
is abandoned soon so that we may get 
Middle East talks back on the track 
once again.@ 


PROTECTION AGAINST UNWAR- 
RANTED SEARCHES 


HON. LAMAR GUDGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 
@ Mr. GUDGER. Mr. Speaker, I partici- 
pated today in introducing a bill to 
strengthen the legislative underpinning 


of the first and fourth amendments to 
the Constitution, a move that was made 
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necessary by the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the case of Zurcher against Stan- 
ford University Daily. 

Joining with me in sponsoring this bill 
are my colleagues Representatives Mann, 
HOLTZMAN, HALL, Evans of Georgia, PREY- 
ER, Rose, and NEAL. 

This bill, the Third Party Search 
Protection Act of 1978, is designed to 
protect both the press and private 
citizens not accused of any crime 
from arbitrary search and seizure of 
documents or other objects by police 
authorities. 

The background leading to the need 
for legislation of this nature, in brief, 
is this: 

In 1971, the Stanford University 
campus newspaper published photo- 
graphs of a demonstration and clash be- 
tween student protestors and police in 
which several police officers were al- 
legedly assaulted. 

The next day, the county district at- 
torney secured a warrant for an immedi- 
ate search of the newspaper offices and 
files which was carried out by four police- 
men. No evidence was found in the search 
through photographs, film, negatives, 
and office files. 

The newspaper and its staff went to 
court and won a ruling that the 4th and 
14th amendments forbid the issuance of 
a search warrant when the persons in 
possession of the object or objects sought 
were not suspected of having committed 
a crime, unless there is probable cause to 
believe that a subpena would be imprac- 
ticable. The court also ruled that, when 
the object of the search is a newspaper, 
the first amendment limits governmental 
power to search to only those cases where 
there is a clear showing that important 
materials would be destroyed or where a 
restraining order would be futile. 

In the appeal to the Supreme Court, 
the lower court was reversed. The May 31 
decision stated that search warrants are 
aimed not at people, but at things be- 
lieved to be in certain places, thus mak- 
ing it irrelevant whether any third party 
involved was suspected of having com- 
mitted a crime. Any first amendment 
rights that might be at issue would be 
protected by applying the reasonableness 
requirements of the fourth amendment 
with “scrupulous exactitude.” 

The majority opinion pointed out that 
Congress has the power to alter the ef- 
fects of the decision through its legisla- 
tive process. 

“The Fourth Amendment does not pre- 
vent or advise against legislative or exec- 
utive efforts to establish nonconstitu- 
tional protections against possible abuses 
of the search warrant procedure * * *”, 
Justice White wrote. 

Our friends in the press feel strongly 
that legislative action is necessary. I 
agree. The impact of the Supreme Court’s 
decision is not limited to newspapers or 
radio or television stations. 

The Court’s view of when and under 
what circumstances a search may be 
conducted means that anyone could be 
the object of a search whenever a judge 
can be convinced—whether rightly or 
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wrongly—that a search is necessary. This 
means doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
anybody. 

It takes little imagination to see that, 
had the Zurcher case ruling been handed 
down a few years earlier, a friendly judge 
of that time could have issued a warrant 
which would have allowed the rifling of 
Daniel Ellsberg’s files in a psychiatrist's 
office without resort to burglary. Even 
the Democratic National Committee at 
Watergate could have been thoroughly 
searched under a similar process involv- 
ing a cooperative judge and an aggressive 
police officer. 

To guard against such happenings, we 
are proposing in the bill being intro- 
duced today, to restrict the issuance of 
search warrants without prior use of sub- 
pena, including notice and hearing, in 
cases involving property in possession of 
third parties. 

The only time such warrants could be 
issued would be when “there is probable 
cause to believe that the individual whose 
person or property is to be searched for or 
seized has committed or is committing a 
criminal offense” or, if an innocent 
holder, that he will destroy the records if 
the search warrant is not used. 


This, I think, will protect the first 
amendment rights of the press and the 
fourth amendment rights of all persons, 
while addressing the points raised by the 
Supreme Court.@ 


MERCEDES COLON 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
I inserted into. the Recorp an article 
about a young medical student from my 
district, Luis Maceira. Inserting success 
stories about men and women from the 
South Bronx is a habit I hope I become 
very accustomed to. In a recent issue of 
Nuestro, an article appeared about a 
talented and determined young woman 
named Mercedes Colón, who, completely 
on her own, has devised a training pro- 
gram for medical practitioners and stu- 
dents at the New York University Medi- 
cal School to teach them how to com- 
municate—in every sense of the word— 
with their Hispanic patients. What 
Mercy Colón, who I have known for 
many years, has done is to develop a 
methodology and curriculum that will 
bring doctors, nurses and other health 
workers new understanding of their 
Hispanic patients, and to create an en- 
vironment for those patients that is free 
from linguistic and cultural barriers. 

The point I shall make as often as I 
can, and these articles are but two of 
what I hope will be a long series, is that 
although Mercy’s particular contribution 
is exciting and unique, she exemplifies 
a kind of energy and creativity that has 
always been present in the South Bronx, 
and that, contrary to the stories pre- 
dicting the death of our community, 
will increasingly give it more and more 
life. 
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The article follows: 

BEYOND DISSATISFACTION 
(By Ana Sims) 

New York.—The young doctor is clearly an 
Anglo. But he regards his Latino patient, 
an elderly puertorriquefia, with obvious un- 
derstanding and sympathy. “Donde le duele?” 
he asks. “Y por cuanto tiempo?” The reason 
that he can get her medical history—or, 
indeed, the key facts from any Spanish 
speaking patient—is that he has gone 
through a trailblazing program here in New 
York. Called the Medical Spanish Program, 
it is the brainchild of a bright, indomitable 
Latina who has never been satisfied with just 
doing the minimum. 

Eight years ago, for example, Mercedes 
Colón simply refused to settle into the role 
of the dutiful wife, “cooking rice and beans 
for my hubsand.” Nor was she content with 
her office job. By then, of course, Colón had 
come a long way from her childhood in the 
South Bronx. The eldest of four children in 
a “poor but proud Puerto Rican family,” she 
had worked in part-time jobs after school to 
help keep the family afloat, then put herself 
through secretarial school. But she decided 
that there was much to do besides banging 
on a typewriter and bustling in a kitchen. 

Colón enrolled in night courses at Staten 
Island Community College. While there, she 
became interested in bilingualism and bicul- 
turalism. And when she read a Spanish lan- 
guage manual of medical terms, Colén had a 
bold idea. Why not teach medical students 
the language and culture of their Latino 
patients? 

That, however, was easier proposed than 
accepted. In fact, Colén had to educate the 
educators at New York University’s medical 
school. First, she opened their eyes to the 
tragic communication gap between medical 
practitioners and Latinos, who in some city 
hospitals account for as much as 90 percent 
of the total patient population. Then the 
young Latina convinced hospital adminis- 
trators that she could create and run a pro- 
gram which could help fill that gap. 

Colón Medical Spanish Program started in 
1972. Since then, hundreds of second-year 
NYU medical students—as well as a sizable 
number of doctors, nurses and other health 
workers—have learned how to interview 
Latino patients who speak little or no Eng- 
lish. They also become versed in such cul- 
tural factors as diet, use of herbal medica- 
tions and espiritismo, which may have a 
crucial impact on patients’ attitudes toward 
medical care and even on the way they per- 
ceive their own symptoms. 

Teaching techniques include actual inter- 
views of patients recruited from the waiting 
room of nearby Bellevue Hospital, where the 
course is held. Colén’s method is based on 
audio-lingual techniques applied to real 
situations that arise in hospitals. “Students 
learn by role-playing among themselves and 
with volunteer patients,” she says. “We also 
take them on tours of La Marqueta and 
botanicas and prepare and share a typical 
Puerto Rican dinner.” Finally, those who 
finish the course have the option of taking 
& summer program in Puerto Rico. 

The underlying reason for the program's 
success is Mercedes Colón herself. Since NYU 
covers only 80% of the program's modest 
budget, all administrative work and addi- 
tional fund raising is done by Ms. Colén and 
assistant director Mayra Gonzalez, both of 
whom also teach full-time. Yet Colón still 
finds time to work toward an interdiscipli- 
nary degree in education and psychology. 
Her hope, she says, is to “perfect and stand- 
ardize our teaching method so it could be 
used wherever Latinos live in this country.” 
A worthy goal, indeed—after all, for Latinos 
to be able to communicate with a doctor is 
often a matter of life and death. 
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LABOR’S FREE RIDE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
many occasions I have addressed the 
House on the subject of union privilege 
and abuse of power. Unions have privi- 
leges that others do not have because 
of the clout they have by electing liberal 
Democrats to Congress. They can be ex- 
empted from Consumer Protection legis- 
lation for that reason. They get favored 
status in so-called election reform legis- 
lation for that reason. They can get their 
bills out of committee while any reform 
such as the Ashbrook-Erlenborn em- 
ployees bill of rights legislation gets the 
deep six. 

Their arrogance extends to the arro- 
gant and high-handed manner in which 
they treat their own rank and file. For- 
tunately, there is a rustling in the ranks. 
Rank and file union members are irate 
at their union leaders saying they favor 
gun control legislation when they do not. 
They are irate that union leaders always 
line up on the side of the welfare lobby, 
the regulators, and the big Government 
elite. 

Ralph De Toledano has written an ex- 
cellent article which appeared in the Au- 
gust 4, 1978 issue of National Review. It 
hits the nail on the head and should be 
read by all who want to bring runaway 
Government under control. The article 
follows: 

LABOR’S FREE RIDE 
(Ralph De Toledano) 


It began back in the Thirties, with the 
passage of the Wagner and Norris-Laguardia 
Acts. Ever since then the government has 
been doing George Meany the favor of com- 
pelling millions of people to join labor 
unions, unmolested by the courts. Demo- 
cratic or Republican Administrations, or the 
American Civil Liberties Union. But of all 
the abuses fathered by Wagner and Norris- 
LaGuardia, the most pernicious is the use 
by organized labor of union members’ dues 
for political purposes. 

The law is very clear on this subject. Nei- 
ther unions nor corporations may make out- 
lays from their general funds to candidates 
or political organizations. In those instances 
in which corporate executives have done so 
and been discovered, they have been prose- 
cuted. Not so in the case of labor leaders. It 
has only been since organizations like the 
National Right to Work Legal Defense Foun- 
dation have entered the field that due proc- 
ess has been employed to restrain the labor 
moguis—and so far that restraint has been 
minuscule when compared to the magnitude 
of organized labor's violations. 

The result has been Laborgate, the sys- 
tematic and growing corruption of the elec- 
toral and legislative process by the union 
leadership. 

When the House of Representatives gave 
its approval to the so-called Labor Reform 
bill, 257 congressmen voted yes. By one of 
those noncoincidental coincidences, those 
congressmen had received more than $4.5 
million in campaign contributions from or- 
ganized labor. (Most of that money went 
to Democrats.) The cost to Big Labor, there- 
fore, was an average of $17,000 for each yes 
vote. Organized labor was even more lavish 
with the United States Senate, spending 
$6.1 million for the candidates of its choice, 
including $245,000 in a single primary. 
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Recently Common Cause published an 
itemized list of senators and congressmen 
who had received $10,000 and $15,000 con- 
tributions from the maritime unions. (The 
Speaker of the House was among them.) The 
purpose of those checks was to buy support 
for a bill, demanded by those unions, which 
would have mandated that 30 per cent of the 
oil shipped to the United States be carried 
in American-flag tankers, which have priced 
themselves out of the field because of the 
labor-imposed wage structure and survive 
only by federal subsidy. The bill would have 
cost the country billions of dollars in higher 
oil prices. 

Or consider the National Education As- 
sociation, 1.8 million strong, which openly 
and repeatedly boasts that it has the power 
to dominate the electoral process and dic- 
tate the terms of federal aid to education. 
In 1976, it contributed $630,000 in cash to 
candidates and many times that sum in 
manpower and organizational assistance. 
That cash outlay is the tip of the iceberg; 
as are even the labor contributions of more 
than $11 million to the Carter-Mondale 
ticket—or more than half what that ticket 
was legally permitted to collect from all con- 
tributors. Only the most naive would argue 
that this money came from voluntary con- 
tributions. 


THE REST OF THE ICEBERG 


Labor experts agree that for every cam- 
paign dollar contributed, the unions spend 
eight to ten times more for what they de- 
scribe as “in-kind” services—paid for out of 
union dues—in salaries and other expendi- 
tures for campaign efforts. Some of those 
expenditures are legal, some illegal, but they 
are all improper and unfair to the union 
duespayers who see their money used for 
political purposes of which they may or may 
not approve. 

The machinists’ union, one month before 
the last election, ordered its staff to drop the 
work for which it is paid in order to beat the 
drums for labor-endorsed candidates. And 
the unions distributed a million leaflets, 
printed at their own expense, to further the 
fortunes of candidates committed to orga- 
nized labor. 

Union dues—what the labor moguls call 
“soft money”—pay for the expensive com- 
puter print-outs which have become essen- 
tial in political campaigns; for the tens of 
thousands of salaried union employees who 
double as precinct workers; for the doorbell 
ringers; for the more than twenty thousand 
phones which made more than ten million 
calls in the last election; for electioneering 
issues of union newspapers; for the car pools 
which take committed voters to the polls; 
and for the time spent by top union officials 
who hold positions on the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 


RAPING THE TREASURY 


The National Journal reported four months 
after the 1976 election: “Admonitions 
[printed] to ‘vote Democratic’ did not have 
to be reported [by the unions as a campaign 
contribution], nor did direct advocacy of a 
specific candidate if the basic purpose of 
the communication was not political. 

“Virtually every newsletter mailed to 
[union] members in September and October 
included material praising Carter or criticiz- 
ing Ford, usually with a picture of Carter on 
the cover. Almost none of this was reported 
to the Federal Election Commission [FEC], 
presumably because the material appeared 
in regular publications that normally report 
on union business.” 

But the unions have not stopped at this 
rape of their treasuries. In case after case, 
union members are "assessed" for political 
contributions and warned that if they do 
not bend to this compulsory fund-raising 
they will lose their union standing—which 
means loss of employment. When complaints 
were filed with the FEC, they were ignored 
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until the National Right to Work Legal De- 
fense Foundation brought suit in the federal 
courts and compelled the FEC to act. The 
FEC is now reluctantly suing the AFL-CIO, 
which, if it loses, will have to endanger the 
solvency of its multi-billion-dollar treasury 
by paying a $10,000 fine. 


ACTION TAKEN ON MONTANA 
CEMENT SHORTAGE 


HON. MAX BAUCUS 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to report on 
a severe shortage of portland cement 
which has been plaguing Montana and 
other Midwestern States during the past 
weeks. This shortage has occurred at a 
crucial time for Montana’s contractors 
and farmers, and I am concerned about 
its potential impact on their livelihoods. 

Increased construction has signifi- 
cantly expanded the demand for cement 
in Montana. We also withstood a long 
and hard winter this year which delayed 
many building projects until spring. 
These projects have since resumed and 
are adding to the perennially high sum- 
mer construction activity in our State. 

While the cement industry might nor- 
mally have been able to cope with the 
greater demand. The companies which 
supply Montana experienced several 
production and distribution problems 
which drove the shortage to its present, 
serious proportions. 

Two months ago the Ideal Cement Co. 
was forced to close its plant at Trident, 
Mont., when a crack developed in a kiln 
there. This plant usually supplies a large 
percentage of Montana’s cement, and 
though it reopened last week, the effects 
of the interruption will be felt for 
months to come. 

Another source of our cement was cut 
off when an embargo prohibiting out-of- 
State shipments was imposed on the 
State-owned South Dakota Cement Co. 
This embargo had allowed South Dakota 
to retain cement for its own use during 
the shortage. but a Federal court judge 
recently declared the measure uncon- 
stitutional under the interstate com- 
merce clause. 

When I heard that the embargo had 
been annulled, I called the Governor of 
South Dakota to explain Montana’s need 
for his State’s cement. He assured me 
that we would receive every possible con- 
sideration as the new allocation proce- 
dures were developed, and I understand 
that shipments to our State will resume 
shortly. 

Even with the reopening of Ideal’s 
plant and the lifting of the embargo, the 
cement outlook for the immediate fu- 
ture is not particularly bright. Montana’s 
farmers, who are planning to harvest 
over 200 million bushels of wheat and 
barley in the coming weeks, need to build 
storage shelters to protect their grain 
until it can be transported to market. 
Only about 150 million bushels of stor- 
age space is available, indicating that 
millions of bushels of grain may have to 
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be stored in the open or sold quickly at a 
substantial loss to farmers. 

The USDA facility loan program gives 
farmers credit to build grain storage. 
Under current rules, these facilities must 
have concrete floors. I called U.S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Bob Bergland, to ask 
that these rules be temporarily relaxed 
until the cement shortage ends. This has 
since been done, hopefully taking some 
of the pressure off of our farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, my office has been in con- 
tact with the American and Canadian 
cement companies that serve Montana, 
and they are currently doing as much as 
they can to meet our needs. There will 
still be some shortages for the rest of the 
summer, and I urge my colleagues to keep 
our need for cement in mind and to con- 
tact me should they learn of any means 
by which we might lessen its impact. For 
my part, I will continue my efforts to re- 
move the strain which this or any other 
problem presents to Montana’s growing 
economy.@ 


FAMILY IMPACT SEMINAR 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Select 
Education, I have had the privilege to 
work closely on a variety of legislative 
measures designed to benefit our coun- 
try’s children and their families. 

In hearings held by the subcommit- 
tee on subjects like day care, child abuse, 
foster care, adoption, and domestic vio- 
lence we have heard too often of the 
grave damage done to the place of the 
family in our society. 

The White House Conference on Fam- 
ilies, which was to have been held next 
year, would have given preferential at- 
tention, as President Carter explained, 
to “the ways in which family life is af- 
fected by public policies.” 

Mr. Speaker, with the postponement 
of the White House Conference on Fam- 
ilies, I do not believe that we should drop 
our concern for families. I am pleased, 
therefore, to call attention to the impor- 
tant work being done now by the Family 
Impact Seminar at the Institute for Edu- 
cational Leadership of George Washing- 
ton University. 

In several areas of public policy—such 
as the effect of work on family life and 
the Nation’s foster care system—the 
Family Impact Seminar, composed of 
scholars and policymakers, under the di- 
rection of A. Sidney Johnson III, is 
studying the different ways in which 
Government actions influence families. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
insert a recent article by Steven V. Rob- 
erts in the New York Times telling of 
the work of the Family Impact Seminar. 

STUDYING GOVERNMENT ROLE IN FAMILY 

(By Steven V. Roberts) 

WASHINGTON, June 23.—When A. Sidney 
Johnson's mother took sick recently, he 
wanted to care for her at home. But since 


Medicare will pay for a nursing facility and 
not for home-based care, it would have been 
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more expensive to keep his mother in her 
own house, surrounded by her own family. 

This sort of situation infuriates Mr. John- 
son and his colleagues at the Family Impact 
Seminar. Their purpose is to determine ways 
that government can help families cope with 
an age of bewildering change. But all too 
often, they find, government hurts more 
than it helps. 

Supported by several large foundation 
grants, the seminar is one of dozens of in- 
stitutes and agencies that have sprouted 
around the country in recent years to exam- 
ine the family and its role in modern Amer- 
ica. But unlike some of these researchers, 
who act more like morticians, the seminar 
staff believes that the family is in good 
health “The family,” said Ruth Hubbell, the 
seminar’s research director, “is still the best 
way to do a lot of things, such as raising 
children and meeting economic needs.” 

Theodora Ooms, the deputy director, senses 
a reaction against “professionalism” and the 
notion that families do not know what is 
best for themselves. “We have to change 
practices to meet family needs,” she said, 
“rather than take over family functions.” 


CHANGES IN THE SOCIETY 


Impetus for the seminar came from several 
sources, among them the devastating societal 
changes currently affecting the family. Over 
half the mothers with school-age children 
are now in the work force, as are more than 
one-third of those with preschoolers. The ris- 
ing divorce rate, the increase in single- 
parent households and the growing career 
aspirations of women are all shaking the 
foundations of the traditional family struc- 
ture. 


Furthermore, the findings of the well- 


known Coleman report of the mid-1960's had 
stressed that family was more important to 
a child’s development than school or other 
influences. Professionals realized more than 
ever that they could not study children in 
isolation, as if they were laboratory animals, 


but also had to consider social and economic 
forces. 

A third source was political, since Mr. 
Johnson, the seminar director, had spent six 
years as staff director of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Children and Youth under then 
Senator Walter Mondale. 

The seminar was established in early 1976 
with the idea of testing the feasibility of a 
family impact statement, similar to the en- 
vironmental impact statements now required 
for legislation affecting the environment. 
Some advocates wanted to push the idea 
through Congress immediately, but Mr. 
Johnson felt it would be better to study the 
concept and let it “bubble a bit.” 


A SENSITIVE ISSUE 


Family issues touch on highly emotional 
and controversial subjects, and there is no 
one model for a succassful, functioning fam- 
ily. The sensitivity of the issue was demon- 
strated recently when Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Joseph A. Califano Jr. 
announced a two-year delay in the White 
House Conference on Families after differ- 
ent groups had started squabbling over the 
choice of director and the orientation of the 
conference. 

The seminar consists of 22 experts in the 
field of family study, who meet periodically 
to guide and review the work of the small 
professional staff. Right now, the staff is 
drafting some model impact statements. 

The first model concerns the Federal Gov- 
ernment as employer and evaluates the ex- 
perience of about 140,000 employees who have 
been working on flexible time schedules. 

The seminar members believe that the im- 
pact of work on family life has long been 
underestimated. As Halcy Bohen, chief au- 
thor of the model impact statement put it, 
“the competition between time for work and 
time for family has become a growing prob- 
lem for an increasing number of Americans." 
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According to an interim report published 
in April, many workers say that flexible work 
hours improve their morale and give them 
more time for such family-related events as 
doctors’ visits and school plays. 

CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE 

The second subject for a model impact 
statement is the foster care system, which is 
directly influenced by government policy. 
Seminar studies show that many foster chil- 
dren are allowed to drift in a sort of limbo, 
since government regulations make it difficult 
to reunite them with their biological families 
or put them up for adoption. 

After two years of study, the seminar staff 
has realized that many of the key decisions 
affecting families takes place on the local 
level, where services are delivered, rather 
than at the national level. The hours of a 
hospital cliinic or after-school day care cen- 
ter, for instance, can be far more important 
to a family than a Congressional vote on wel- 
fare policy. Accordingly, the seminar is also 
trying to develop a sort of checklist for con- 
sumers, a set of questions that can be asked 
at city council meetings or in letters to the 
editor, which would help illuminate a pol- 
icy’s impact on families. 

Since the seminar places top priority on 
the family, it encounters some resistance 
from groups that have other goals. Some 
feminists, for example, see the emphasis on 
family as a threat to the full independence 
and liberation of women. 

Focusing on the family can also seem 
threatening to advocates of “‘self-actualiza- 
tion,” and to those who believe that “doing 
your own thing” precludes compromise with- 
in a larger social group. “There's been tre- 
mendous interest in self-actualization and 
self-fulfillment, but I think it’s gone too far,” 
Mrs. Ooms asserted. "People need some root- 
edness, some sense of responsibility.” 

For all its faults, the seminar seems to be 
Saying, the family will, and should, endure. 
“I find some family talk nauseatingly sweet,” 
Mrs. Ooms said, “but it is still the most in- 
tense way in which we get meaning in our 
lives.” @ 


AVIATION SAFETY 


HON. MATTHEW J. RINALDO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, aviation 
safety is of vital concern to me and to 
the millions of Americans who fly. Al- 
though the vast majority of airline 
flights end safely, I have become in- 
creasingly concerned that deficiencies in 
the process by which the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration certificates new air- 
craft may be jeopardizing aviation 
safety. 

Aircraft type certification is the legally 
mandated process by which the FAA 
aircraft to be ‘of proper design, mate- 
rial, specifications, construction and 
performance for safe operation.” (Sec- 
tion 603(a)(2), Federal Aviation Act). 
Weaknesses in this process, however, 
came to light after the crash of a Turk- 
ish Airlines DC-10 crashed, killing 346 
persons in March of 1974. This was one 
of the worst air disasters in history. 

In May of this year, Capt. John J. 
O’Donnell, president of the Airline Pilots 
Association, reviewed the current certifi- 
cation process in a statement to the Sub- 
committee on Transportation of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. In 
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my view, this is an excellent statement 
and outlines in detail the problems in- 
herent in the current system. 

I would like to submit Captain 
O’Donnell’s statement into the RECORD 
so that my colleagues and other inter- 
ested parties will be apprised of this ex- 
tremely important problem. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN O'DONNELL 

As the members of this Subcommittee 
know, the air transportation industry stands 
at the threshold today of an investment in 
fleet modernization estimated at $60 billion 
upwards. Beginning with the pending appli- 
cation for certification of a newly proposed 
design designated the McDonnell-Douglas 
Super 80, we feel it is imperative that air- 
craft of the future be subjected to the most 
searching and detailed examination before 
being placed into commercial service. 

Little has been publicly revealed about the 
inner workings of the certification process 
until tragic failure of the cargo door on a 
fully loaded DC-10, resulted in the loss of 
346 lives; a record for a single airplane ac- 
cident. Documents brought to light during 
the product liability suits against the DC-10 
manufacturer, Douglas Aircraft, have dis- 
closed that the crash was caused by design 
defects that should have been caught and 
corrected during the course of certification. 
Looking deeper, with the benefit of au- 
thoritative studies of this disaster, we find 
that most of the certification checks and in- 
spections are conducted by the private, 
profit-motivated company building the air- 
craft. The same individual can perform the 
same task twice: first, as a paid employee of 
the manufacturer, then again as a delegated 
FAA inspector. In the case of the DC-10, for 
example, out of the 42,950 inspections re- 
quired for certification, 31,895 were per- 
formed by workers on the payroll of the man- 
ufacturer. 

What is surprising under these circum- 
stances is not that mistakes have occurred, 
but that there have not been more of them, 
considering the extent to which FAA has 
allowed the process to degenerate into “self- 
certification.” Even after the DC-10 cer- 
tification errors became known as a result 
of an inflight cargo door failure, FAA did not 
insist on mandatory action but instead again 
left the decision up to the discretion of the 
manufacturer. The manner in which FAA 
abdicated its statutory duties is indicative 
of the overly protective and questionable 
relationship that this agency has developed 
with the commercial companies it is sup- 
posed to be regulating. 

The problem of the FAA’s protective at- 
titude toward the industry it is mandated to 
regulate was clearly pointed out in the Re- 
port of the Special Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in January 
1975, In their report entitled “Air Safety: 
Selected Review of FAA Performance,” the 
Subcommittee states, 

“Unlike some other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, whose responsibilities center on 
economic regulation, the responsibilities of 
the FAA directly involve human life and 
safety. 

“For this reason, it is somewhat unfortu- 
nate that the task of the FAA has been tra- 
ditionally described as two-fold: to foster 
aviation safety on the one hand, while pro- 
moting civil aviation itself. on the other. The 
Subcommittee has noted a tendency within 
the agency to view these responsibilities as 
if they were comveting interests to be bal- 
anced off against each other. There have 
been instances when appropriate FAA ac- 
tions in furtherance of air safety have been 
unreasonably delayed, or omitted entirely. 
because of an oversolicitous attitude on the 
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part of some within the agency concerning 
the economic well-being of the aircraft in- 
dustry or the air carriers. 

“The Subcommittee is not in favor of 
agency activity which imposes needless and 
unjustified burdens upon the aviation in- 
dustry. But the Subcommittee does not view 
realistic and effective safety regulation as 
being inimical to the long-range economic 
health of the industry. Public acceptance 
and confidence in air travel has been based 
upon an underlying foundation of trust that 
the highest possible degree of safety is being 
required by the FAA and implemented by the 
air carriers. Recent developments, some of 
which are discussed in this report, have had 
the effect of calling into question these basic 
assumptions. Once lost, public confidence 
will not be quickly regained. Therefore, 
agency decisions which compromise safety in 
favor of apparent short-term economic fac- 
tors affecting the industry apart from their 
threat to the public safety, do not serve the 
real economic interests of the aviation in- 
dustry. The attempt to balance dollars 
against lives benefits no one. 

“It has been noted before that regulatory 
agencies, like people, sometimes suffer from 
hardening of the arteries with advancing 
age. Symptoms of such a process have been 
noted within the FAA. Administrative de- 
lay and inactivity is bad in any agency; in 
the case of the FAA, it may literally endan- 
ger human life. Instances of completely in- 
appropriate bureaucratic slowness to act, 
and inaction, are noted throughout this re- 
port. 

“The Subcommittee found throughout its 
inquiry—from the DC-10 crash to its most 
recent investigation into the feasibility of 
requiring Ground Proximity Warning Sys- 
tems—a tendency for the agency to avoid 
the role of leadership in advancing air 
safety which the Congress intended it to as- 
sume. This is manifested primarily by the 
FAA's willingness to let the industry engage 
in self-regulation when vital safety matters 
are concerned, In some instances, this abdi- 
cation of resronsibility has been coupled 
with an administrative lethargy—a sluggish- 
ness which at times approaches an attitude 
of indifference to public safety. This must 
stop.” 

The Air Line Pilots Association had hoped 
that the FAA would heed this admonition of 
the Subcommittee, but recent actions con- 
cerning aircraft certification lead us to con- 
clude that the same overly protective atti- 
tude still prevails at the FAA. 

The Air Line Pilots Association has pressed 
for reforms through administrative channels. 
By law, FAA is expressly empowered to hold 
open certification hearings. There is also 
ample authority for allowing the public ac- 
cess to official certification records. We re- 
cently asked for the opportunity, along with 
other directly affected parties, to participate 
in one of the crucial aspects of the certifi- 
cation process—the crew complement deter- 
mination. We are concerned as a matter of 
aviation safety that the Super 80 and other 
aircraft of the future be capable of success- 
fully coping with the increasingly more de- 
manding air traffic conditions projected over 
the years ahead. 

Unfortunately, FAA Administrator Lang- 
horne Bond has re‘ected the recuest for an 
open hearing, stating that it would not serve 
any useful purpose. We have similarly been 
thwarted in obtaining access to certification 
files, and found it necessary to resort to the 
provisions of the Freedom of Information Act 
in seeking such data. 

Another certification deficiency which con- 
tinues to exist is the lack of smoke and tox- 
icity standards for cabin materials. Present 
plastic materials installed in aircraft bave 
been known to produce toxic and lethal 
amounts of gases when subjected to post 
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crash fires thereby incapacitating passengers 
and preventing their evacuation. 

Even today after 20 years of jet transport 
operations, the FAA has no certification re- 
quirement that aircraft be tested on wet or 
slippery runways. Needless to say, the num- 
ber of runway excursions associated with wet 
or slippery runways remains relatively high. 
The most recent example was the fatal Con- 
tinental Air Lines DC-10 accident at Los 
Angeles in which the crew attempted to abort 
the takeoff on a wet runway following mul- 
tiple tire failures. The aircraft overran the 
runway. 

As ALPA has learned, an interested party 
seeking certification data has few options. 
Requests are met with outright refusal from 
the manufacturers, who treat such informa- 
tion as privileged, and not much more from 
FAA, which has a policy of invoking to the 
maximum possible extent the "trade secrets” 
exemption of the Freedom of Information 
Act. Since most of the data are generated by 
the manufacturers, the requestor not in- 
frequently returns empty-handed. 

Having been denied access to certification, 
an interested party must accept on faith 
that both the FAA and the manufacturers 
are taking all actions necessary for safety. 
This is the FAA’s statutory charge and re- 
flects an orientation that manufacturers 
cannot afford to ignore. The manufacturers, 
however, are also commercial companies 
concerned with sales, earnings and returns 
to their shareholders. When the two values 
conflict, the choice has not always been in 
the nublic interest. 

When the veil of secrecy is lifted, it be- 
comes clear that a highly undesirable rela- 
tionship has developed between FAA and the 
companies it is sunposed to be regulating. 
Instead of being stern and impartial spokes- 
men for safety, the regulatory officials often 
appear to be serving primarily to rubber- 
stamp comnany proposals. There is an inter- 
mingling of public and private viewpoints 
that tends to obscure objectivity, blur ac- 
countability and, in general, allows the 
manufacturer to dominate the process. Tn- 
stances are rare indeed of certification being 
permanently withheld: this is unheard of in 
the case of air carrier aircraft. 

Eaually difficult to accent is the degree to 
which FAA relies on company personnel to 
carry out certification checks, This can run 
as hich as 80 percent in particular proerams 
and has arisen not bv chance, but rather, due 
to the deliberate decision to delegate official 
responsibilities to private persons. The 
process was best described as “self-certifica- 
tion" by the Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

In short, certification as currently con- 
ducted by the FAA, has become the tyne of 
arrangement that thrives in the darkness 
and would not long survive if exposed to the 
light of day. Letting the “sunshine” in would, 
if nothing else, put the full force of public 
opinion behind the need to give first priority 
to safety. It would also put an end to the 
excessive dependence on employees whose 
salaries are paid bv the manufacturers. 

We believe that the need for exnosing FAA 
safety matters to the “sunshine” of public 
scrutiny was well stated by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee’s Aviation Subcommittee 
in its “Revort on the Oversight Hearings and 
Investigations of the DC-10 Aircraft" issued 
in June 1974, 


“While we share the concern that the DC- 
10 enioy a high reputation for safety and 
reliability. we believe it.is more important 
to deal with safety defects in an open and 
above board manner. If dealt with that way, 
then public confidence will be bolstered in 
the regulatory process and in the FAA which 
the public is entitled to believe exists to in- 
sure the highest safety standards in air trans- 
portation. Actions taken behind closed doors 
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or actions which are kept off the public rec- 
ord only serve to create an impression of the 
regulator being unduly influenced by those 
he regulates, The regulatory process, partic- 
ularly where public safety is concerned, 
should be totally above any suspiction that 
the Government is compromising safety 
standards to accommodate industry. Confi- 
dence in government in general will not be 
bolstered by governmental actions which give 
the appearance of succumbing to private 
interests." 

Lest these dangers be dismissed as merely 
theoretical, we must remind the Subcommit- 
tee again of the “cargo door" failure that 
caused the Paris DC-10 crash in 1974. As 
detailed in the law suits against the manu- 
facturer and in the House Subcommittee 
hearings, although the defects were known 
at the time, the aircraft was certificated as 
safe against explosive decompression, This 
tragic error cost the lives of 346 passengers 
and crew members, the record for a single 
aircraft disaster. 

Just the other day, the press reported that 
the DC-10 certification was again being re- 
examined by the FAA, this time in connec- 
tion with recent tire failures. Is it a com- 
mentary on FAA’s vigilance that action was 
deferred until lives were lost? @ 


REGULATING THE NATION’S 
BUSINESSES 


HON. MARTY RUSSO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, recently in 
hearings before the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, Representative JOHN 
BRECKINRIDGE, Democrat from Kentucky, 
questioned the role of the Federal Trade 
Commission in regulating the Nation’s 
businesses. He was concerned over 
whether the Commission has been pro- 
tecting small business. I share his con- 
cern and further believe that the Com- 
mission wastes time, money, and energy 
on issues of no great consequence. My 
belief has been supported by hearings my 
subcommittee held concerning a pro- 
posed funeral trade regulation. 

Recently, New Republic magazine ran 
an excellent article on the Commission's 
lack of zeal when it comes to the “tough” 
issues—the decline of small breweries in 
this instance. I commend the article by 
Eliot Marshall on our brewery industry 
to all my colleagues: 

FROTHING AND FOAMING 
(By Eliot Marshall) 

It's one of those odd quirks of consumer 
behavior, if you cee things as Miller Brewing 
Company does, that causes people to confuse 
Miller’s domestic “Lowenbrau” beer with a 
German beer by the same name. Since last 
year the real German Lowenbrau light spe- 
cial and dark svecial beers have been banned 
in the U.S, You can’t buy them here at any 
price. Instead, under an agreement between 
Miller and Lowenbrau, Miller now makes a 
domestic imitation of the beer and sells it in 
bottles that are virtually identical to the 
ones that used to contain the German beer. 

When asked if Miller had used this elabo- 
rate packaging technique in order to trick 
buyers into thinking they were buying a 
German product, Miller spokesman Guy 
Smith replied, “Of course not." Why then 
has Miller gone to so much trouble to buy a 


distinguished German beer name, copy the 
Lowenbrau label, advertise the illustrious 
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history of the German company and peddle 
a domestic brew in Lowenbrau bottles? 

Miller's promotion campaign, though un- 
likely to affect the health or safety of con- 
sumers, provides a fascinating glimpse into 
big-company ad techniques. It shows how a 
large manufacturer, if it wishes to get ahead 
quickly, learns to shade the truth, wriggle 
around federal regulators who stand in its 
way and manipulate popular images to fit its 
plan. 

If you want to know what Lowenbrau beer 
is made of, don’t bother calling the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. This is the 
agency that’s responsible for approving the 
labels and ingredients of alcoholic beverages 
sold in the U.S. The BATF has a long-stand- 
ing policy of not divulging the contents of 
any liquor, wine or beer on grounds that it 
cannot give away company secrets. The Food 
and Drug Administration, which requires 
that the ingredients of all other foods be 
made public, does not have the jurisdiction 
over the contents of alcoholic beverages. It 
would like to have jurisdiction and it would 
like to publish the ingredients of alcoholic 
beverages. But so far it has been unable to 
persuade the BATF or the federal govern- 
ment to go along with the idea. It recently 
lost in court when it tried to seize the juris- 
diction away from BATF. As a result, liquor 
consumers don’t know what they're con- 
suming. 

Miller and its parent company, Philip 
Morris, also refuse to say what’s in Lowenbrau 
because they claim it’s a trade secret. But one 
wonders who Miller really wants to keep in 
the dark—its competitors or the public. 
Miller’s chief competitor—Anheuser-Busch, 
the brewer of Budweiser and Michelob— 
seems to know what's in Lowenbrau. An- 
heuser recently filed a 32-page complaint at 
the Federal Trade Commission, accusing 
Miller of using deceptive advertising. In the 
brief, Anheuser makes a number of charges, 
one of them being that Miller's domestic sub- 
stitute for Lowenbrau is brewed by methods 
that would not be acceptable in Germany. 
Miller’s version of Lowenbrau wouldn't even 
qualify as beer in Germany. Specifically, the 
complaint says that the real German product 
is made of “100 percent two-row barley malt” 
and no chemical additives. The domestic sub- 
stitute made by Miller is brewed of 72 percent 
six-row barley malt (a cheaper malt) and 28 
percent corn grits. In addition, the domestic 
beer has “at least two non-natural additives” 
and one natural chemical. They are potassium 
meta bisulfite (an anti-oxidant), an unspeci- 
fied enzymatic chillproofing compound and 
kelcoloid (a derivative of kelp used to im- 
prove foam). Anheuser claimed that the 
German beer is naturally carbonated (krau- 
sened) and fermented twice over a period 
of six weeks, while the domestic brew is 
carbonated by injection of carbon dioxide gas 
and fermented once for nine days. Finally, 
while German dark Lowenbrau is brewed by 
an entirely different method, the only differ- 
ence between light and dark domestic 
Lowenbrau is a little bit of food coloring. 
Miller refused to discuss the accuracy of this 
description of its brewing techniques. 

Anheuser-Busch filed its complaint in 
November of 1977, requesting that the FTC 
make a formal investigation of Miller's ad 
campaign. It pointed out that in the last 
months of 1977, Miller planned to spend 
eight million dollars promoting its domestic 
Lowenbrau and planned to spend another 
$21 million in 1978—an enormous budget. 
The ads are unfair, according to Anheuser, 
because they prominently display the Ger- 
man symbols and European brewing awards 
won by the real Lowenbrau while printing 
Miller’s name in obscure type in difficult-to- 
spot locations. The FTC's consumer protec- 
tion staff agreed with the complaint and 
wrote a 76-page memorandum urging the 
commission to take action against Miller— 
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or at the very least to make a formal in- 
vestigation. 

The FTC staff memo, which was written 
after a brief and informal inquiry, claimed 
that stores and restaurants often listed 
Lowenbrau as an imported beer, and that 
many people seemed surprised to learn that 
it was a domestic beer. ‘‘Perhaps of greatest 
concern,” the memo concluded, “should be 
the fact that Philip Morris, a major American 
conglomerate which ranked 9th of the 100 
leading advertisers in 1976, spending $149 
million dollars in advertising has 
embarked upon an advertising campaign of 
enormous cost to sell the American public 
a lie.” It raised the possibility that if the FTC 
failed to act, other companies might begin 
buying foreign labels to attach to American 
goods. Kodak might try to sell imitation 
Nikons, Zenith might sell imitation Sonys 
and so on. The staff called for firm and 
prompt action to stop what it called a 
flagrant violation of consumer law. 

That recommendation went to the Com- 
mission in February, and in late May the 
commissioners met to discuss it. The com- 
missioners, of whom there were only four at 
the time, split up in a tie vote, two to two. 
The effect of this was to stall action indefi- 
nitely. While the FTC agonizes over the case, 
Miller continues to advertise as always. What 
particularly annoyed some FTC-watchers was 
that two high-level officials who argued 
strongly not to act against Miller before the 
vote was cast—the agency’s chief counsel, 
Michael Sohn, and the chief of the consumer 
protection bureau, Alfred Kramer—repre- 
sented Philip Morris and Miller when they 
were in private practice at the law firm of 
Arnold and Porter. Kramer could not be 
reached for comment. Sohn said that he had 
not removed himself from discussion of the 
case at the FTC because it did not touch on 
any of the specific matters he had worked 
on for Miller when Miller was his client. He 
said that he had done more than the admin- 
istration’s guidelines required in recusing 
himself from all matters Arnold and Porter 
had had pending at the FTC when he left 
the firm cver a year ago. “Do you disqualify 
yourself forever because you once repre- 
sented a client in private practice?" Sohn 
asked. 


Commissioners Paul Rand Dixon and Eliz- 
abeth Dole voted in favor of the staff recom- 
mendation to take action. Chairman Michael 
Pertschuk and Commissioner David Clanton 
voted against, Dixon was reluctant to discuss 
the FTC's confidential proceedings, but he 
said, “I thought [the charge] was strong 
enough that we ought to look into it and do 
something about it." He explained that noth- 
ing can go forward until the tie vote is 
broken: “It’s just lying there. . . . We can’t 
take final action until we get a clear vote.” 
He doubted that the impasse would be re- 
solyed soon, “We got a new commissioner 
coming on here. We'll see what he can do. 
That'd be something if he's disqualified, 
wouldn't it?” And why might he be disquali- 
fied? “Because he's probably in the law firm 
where they worked on the case. Now ain't 
that a hell of a mess?” 

It is a mess. The new commissioner just 
confirmed last week—Robert Pitofsky—comes 
from the firm of Arnold and Porter, where 
he worked on the Philip Morris-Miller ac- 
count, He will, of course, recuse himself from 
the Lowenbrau decision, The effect of this is 
precisely the same as a vote in favor of his 
former client would have been: it stops the 
action. There is nothing illegal in having the 
FTC stacked with former Philip Morris attor- 
neys, but it certainly assures Philip Morris 
that it will get a sympathetic hearing when 
it comes to town (or better yet—as in this 
case—that it won't have to come to town 
at all). 

Miller could use some friends in Washing- 
ton. So could Anheuser-Busch. According to 
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a recent market analysis by the Wall Street 
firm of Sanford C. Bernstein, these two are 
about to clash in the biggest beer war of the 
century. The battle will be fought largely 
with ads and slick marketing campaigns, the 
very things the FTC is supposed to regulate. 
The Bernstein report found that “a funda- 
mental change in the structure of the brew- 
ing industry is under way,” a change that 
will wipe out many of the remaining small 
brewerles and possibly knock off one of the 
larger companies, (Already since World War 
II the number of brewers in the US has de- 
clined from around 400 to fewer than 50.) 

According to the Bernstein report: “The 
cost of maintaining or improving market 
share will be forced up materially in that 
share progress will become heavily depend- 
ent upon the ability to launch and effec- 
tively support new brands. . . . These trends 
significantly increase the competitive power 
deriving from large size, financial strength 
and marketing expertise. As such, they are 
expected to produce a further tiering of the 
industry wherein significant market share 
gains will be confined almost totally to An- 
heuser-Busch and Miller.” The beer business, 
in short, is about to become a lot like the 
cigarette business. Economic power will be- 
come more concentrated in two or three 
companies, the quality of beer will become 
more homogenized, brand names will pro- 
liferate and floods of advertising will de- 
scend upon the market. Propaganda skills 
will count for more than brewing skills, 

According to University of Wisconsin econ- 
omist Willard Mueller, it is no accident 
that this is happening to the beer industry 
just a few years after Philip Morris bought 
up Miller. He believes that the conglomerate 
follows a strategy of subsidizing new satellite 
companies—as Philip Morris has done with 
Miller since 1971—until the satellite gains 
enough raw power in its market to dictate 
its own terms of commerce. Mueller points 
out that Philip Morris increased its total 
debt between 1971 and 1977 by about one 
billion dollars. “Most of this,” he claims, 
“was used (directly or indirectly) to finance 
Miller's expansion.” Unlike Miller, the com- 
peting beer companies do not have the same 
degree of access to credit. Another thing that 
distinguishes Miller from the pack these 
days is that it spends more on advertising 
than other companies. According to Mueller, 
the company spends $18.80 per barrel on 
Lowenbrau alone. Aside from corn grits, hype 
is the most important new ingredient in the 
beer. 

A couple of years ago, Mueller tried to per- 
suade the FTC and the Justice Department 
that they should prevent Philip Morris from 
acquiring Miller. He argued that it was unfair 
to have a conglomerate buy up and subsidize 
a company that was competing against other 
companies that had no subsidy. Mueller was 
unsuccessful. The people at the FTC, he said, 
were either ‘“gun-shy"’ or incompetent. As a 
result, he now predicts there will be a wave 
of beer company takeovers by conglomerates 
and mergers between competing firms like 
Schmidt and Schaeffer, Pabst and Carling. 
The government will have to permit these 
anti-competitive mergers or watch the com- 
panies go bankrupt. Mueller, by the way, is 
a consultant for Stroh, an independent brew- 
er that wishes to remain independent. 

The Miller company believes that the en- 
tire flap over Lowenbrau has been stirred up 
by its competitor—Anheuser-Busch—be- 
cause the latter is losing ground in the mar- 
ket. Lowenbrau, Miller says, is competing 
with Anheuser's Michelob, which had no 
competition as a domestic “superpremium"” 
beer until domestic Lowenbrau came along. 
There's some truth in this. But Anheuser's 
complaint is not as frivolous as Miller would 
have us believe. It has to do with the rules 
of conduct that big corporations must follow 
in seducing the public, and Anheuser clearlv 
felt that Miller was behaving in an ungen- 
tlemanly manner. It looks as though no one 
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cares. If Anheuser really has lost its case, 
perhaps it will now take a lesson from Philip 
Morris. Maybe it will quit rocking the boat, 
keep quiet about what's inside the bottle 
and get to work on those ads.@ 


FDA'S PROPOSED RESTRICTIONS 
ON ANTIBIOTICS 


HON. CHARLES ROSE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, today I offer 
for the public’s information, the conclu- 
sions of USDA's briefing paper on the 
FDA's proposals to restrict the use of 
antibiotics at subtherapeutic levels in 
animal feeds. 


FDA's PROPOSED RESTRICTIONS ON ANTI- 
BIOTICS 


ANTIBIOTIC POLICY DEVELOPMENT 


Great Britain has made an extensive study 
of the antibiotics situation and has adopted 
several changes in drug policy. In 1968, the 
Swann Committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter of subtherapeutic use of an- 
tibiotics in animal feed and make recom- 
mendations following an epidemic of Sal- 
monella typhimurium type 29 (food polson- 
ing) in dairy calves that subsequently 
spread to humans. (It was never established 
that use of antibiotics in animal feeds con- 
tributed to the spread of the infection from 
animals to humans.) 

The Committee subsequently recom- 
mended that antibiotics and other antibac- 
terials be separated into a “feed” class and a 
“therapeutic” class. The tetracycline, peni- 
cillin, tylosin, and sulfonamide antibiotics 
and the antibacterial nitrofurans should be 
restricted to therapeutic use only and con- 
trolled by issuance of veterinary prescription. 
Antibiotics such as bacitracin, flavomycin, 
virginiamycin, and nitrovin would be used 
exclusively as “feed” antibiotics subject only 
to recommendations pertaining to level of 
use. 

The report was adopted by the British 
Government in 1971. Results of the policy 
change indicate that the use of drugs has 
been more selective and effectively monitored 
without sacrifice in food production. How- 
ever, there is no documented evidence that 
there has been a reduction in disease in hu- 
mans due to animal origin bacteria, that a 
reduction in drug resistant bacteria has im- 
proved the efficacy of therapy of human or 
animal diseases, or that bacterial contami- 
nation of food of animal origin has been re- 
duced. Further, the economic effects in 
terms of impacts on cost of production and 
output are not known. Use of antibiotics 
and drugs in livestock and poultry feeds has 
not been reduced. 

Compared to the British, the pace of the 
U.S. FDA in altering the use of antimicrobial 
drugs has been much slower and apparently 
more deliberate. In 1966, the FDA completed 
an inquiry into veterinary medical and non- 
medical uses of antibiotics. The only action 
was the revocation of licenses to permit the 
direct use of antibiotics in foods for preser- 
vation purposes. 


Following the Swann Committee report, 
FDA appointed a task force to investigate the 
use of antibiotics in feed. The report, pub- 
lished in 1972, recognized the potential 
health hazard of drug resistant bacteria and 
means of transmission to humans along with 
the larger problem of compromising the use 
of drugs for therapeutic purposes. 


‘Based on statement of Dr. R. Braude, 
Univ. Reading, Amer. Soc. for Animal Sci., 
annual meeting, 1976. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In 1973, FDA published a statement of 
policy and criteria for testing antibiotics in 
order to answer the questions raised by the 
1972 report.? Special attention was focused 
on the tetracyclines, streptomycin, dihydro- 
streptomycin, penicillin, and sulfonamides 
as to their effect on the salmonella reservoir 
in animals, Manufacturers were given until 
April 1975 to provide data on safety and ef- 
fectiveness of products. Products that indi- 
cated a human health hazard would be with- 
drawn immediately. 


CURRENT SITUATION 


On May 27, 1977, the FDA Commissioner 
published in the Federal Register a notice, 
“Intent to Propose Rules and Call for En- 
vironmental Impact Data.” FDA's general 
steps in the overall process to carry out this 
intent include: 

(1) Terminate all subtherapeutic use of 
penicillin in all feed (proposed on Aug. 29, 
1977); 

(2) Terminate the use of the tetracyclines 
in situations where there are viable 
alternatives; 

(3) Impose restrictions on the distribution 
and use of the remaining uses of penicillin 
and tetracyclines; and 

(4) Expedite implementation of the drug 
efficacy study implementation (DESI) no- 
tices proposing to withdraw approval of all 
penicillin and tetracycline combination 
products that lack evidence of effectiveness. 

The second part of the notice was a re- 
quest for environmental information from 
interested parties on introduction into the 
environment, fate in the environment, and 
environmental effects of penicillin and tetra- 
cyclines and other drugs that would be indi- 
rectly affected in terms of use as alternatives 
to penicillin and tetracyclines. The closing 
date for receiving information was July 26, 
1977, FDA's Bureau of Veterinary Medicine 
indicates that it will assess the environ- 
mental data to determine if a program en- 
vironmental impact statement encompassing 
all the actions will be required prior to final- 
ization of the proposed actions. 

On August 29, 1977, FDA proposed to pro- 
hibit the routine addition of the antibiotic 
penicillin to animal feeds. The proposal, 
appearing in the August 30 Federal Register, 
is the first step, according to FDA, “in a 
long-range FDA effort to limit the addition 
to animal feeds cf antibiotics that are 
important in combating disease in people or 
animals.” FDA allows 30 days for the public 
to comment and for the industry to request 
a hearing. There are an additional 30 al- 
lowed days to submit analysis and data to 
support a request for a hearing. 

This proposed action, as well as others to 
be proposed, could have a significant impact 
upon the efficiency of production of cattle, 
swine, and poultry. According to the FDA, 
tetracycline, penicillin, and combinations 
with other antibacterials are estimated to be 
used in feed for all turkeys, 80 percent of 
the swine and veal calves, 60 percent of the 
cattle, and 30 percent of the chickens raised 
for food in the United States. However, tetra- 
eyclines are apparently used much more 
extensively than penicillin. 

The magnitude of the impact, both in 
technical and economic terms will depend 
upon Officially sanctioned types and avail- 
ability of antibacterial substitutes and those 
specific situations where tetracyclines can 
be used at subtherapeutic levels where no 
viable alternative is known to exist. When 
FDA publishes an official list of substitutes 
and their uses and permitted uses of the 
tetracyclines, it will be possible to estimate 
the technical and economic impacts of the 
proposed action upon the output of animals 
and animal products, cost of production, and 
farm and retail prices. 


?Task Force Report to the FDA Commis- 
sioner on the Use of Antibiotics in Animal 
Feeds (FDA 72-6008) Jan. 1972. 
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ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Recent studies, including two by the 
Economic Research Service and one by 
FDA, report the economic consequences of 
restricting the use of antibiotics at sub- 
therapeutic levels in poultry, swine, and live- 
stock production. The Gilliam report (ERS), 
addressing the impact on swine and cattle 
production, examined the economic effects 
of three alternative producer reactions as- 
suming a complete ban on the use of anti- 
biotics at subtherapeutic levels.* Although 
such an all-inclusive ban has never been 
proposed, results reveal importance of anti- 
biotics to efficient production of livestock. 
For example, maintaining output at 1970 
levels by either feeding the same number of 
animals longer or feeding more animals for 
the same feeding period duration would in- 
crease cattle production costs by approxi- 
mately 50 cents per 100 pounds and hog 
production costs from $1.00 to $1.30 per 100 
pounds. The impact on total annual produc- 
tion costs for beef and pork ranges from 
$370 to $470 million. 

If producers increased neither the number 
of animals fed nor the length of the feeding 
period following the ban, beef and pork out- 
put would decrease and prices would in- 
crease. Consumer expenditures would in- 
crease by $1.6 billion as a result of higher 
prices paid for the smaller supply. Producer 
revenues would increase by $1.9 billion as a 
result of higher prices received and reduc- 
tions in total costs from nonpurchase of an- 
tibiotics and feed. The study assumed 1970 
prices and output levels for basis of calcula- 
tion. It should be noted that, with a longer 
run period for adjustment, producers would 
probably adjust both numbers of animals 
and length of feeding period. As a result, the 
economic impact of a total ban would fall 
in between the ranges cited above. 

Allen and Burbee addressed the impact on 
turkey and broiler production but used two 
sets of assumptions: (1) a total ban and (2) 
availability of antibiotic substitutes. Under 
the first assumption, using 1970 prices and 
output levels, broiler production costs would 
increase by 0.2 to 0.25 cents per pound while 
turkey production costs would increase by 
0.55 to 0.9 cents per pound. Without any 
change in numbers of birds produced and 
duration of the feeding period, annual con- 
sumer expenditures would increase by ap- 
proximately $200 million as a result of higher 
prices for the reduced meat output. Under 
the second assumption, statistical analyses 
were used to valuate the substitutability of 
several antibiotics. No significant difference 
could be found in terms of feed and growth 
efficacy, leading to the conclusion that a pro- 
posed restriction on use of some antibiotics 
would not have a significant economic 
impact. 

Mann and Paulsen used an econometric 
simulation mode to evaluate the impact of 
restricting antibiotics as animal feet addi- 
tives on beef, pork, broiler, and turkey pro- 
duction over a 10-year period.’ Under the 
model, all restrictive policy alternatives pro- 
duced wholesale price increases. Simulation 
estimates of price and production cost in- 
creases, however, were lower than previous 
findings by the Gilliam study. This differ- 


3H. Gilliam, et. al., “Economic Conse- 
quence of Banning the Use of Antibiotics at 
Production,” Texas A&M Univ. in cooperation 
with Econ. Res. Serv., Exp. Sta. Rpt. 73-2, 
Sept. 1973. 

t: G. Allen and C. Burbee, “Economic Con- 
sequences of the Restricted Use of Anti- 
biotics at Subtherapeutic Levels in Broiler 
and Turkey Production,” unpublished staff 
paper, Econ. Res. Serv., U.S. Dept. Agr. Nov. 
1973. 

*T. Mann and A. Paulsen, “Economic Im- 
pact of Restricting Feed Additives in Live- 
stock and Poultry Production,” Amer. J. Agr. 
Econ., 58(1), Feb. 1976, pp. 47-53. 
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ence may be partly due to a lower estimate 
of the rate of feed additive use by pro- 
ducers, an assumption that would lessen the 
impact of a ban on feed additives. Total con- 
sumer expenditures for beef, veal, and pork 
were estimated to increase about $500 mil- 
lion over 5 years. 

The use of substitute feed additives as- 
suming equal efficacy would narrow the 
ranges of impact considerably. If producers 
elect to maintain pre-ban production levels, 
their adverse impact would be $74 million, 
with zero immediate consumer impact. On 
the other hand, if producers choose to main- 
tain pre-ban feeding periods, their net gain 
would be $195 million and consumers would 
incur additional costs of $241 million. 

An FDA study examined the economic con- 
sequences of restricting the subtherapeutic 
use of tetracyclines in feedlot cattle and 
swine” Impacts resulting from the use of 
only non-medicated feeds and from using 
susbtitute feed additives were determined. 
Results indicated that if producers use non- 
medicated feeds and maintain pre-ban pro- 
duction levels, the beef and pork feedlot in- 
dustry would suffer an adverse impact of 
$680 million while consumers would experi- 
ence zero, or no immediate impact. This is 
because the impact on producers is primarily 
due to increased costs which have no direct 
effect on the market price in the short run 
analyzed. In the long run, some producers 
may withdraw from the market or may cur- 
tail production to offset increased costs and 
would thus indirecly affect prices to con- 
sumers. If non-medicated feeds are used and 
animals are fed for the same period as before 
the ban, the feedlot industry in the short 
run would profit by $972 million and con- 
sumers would bear an adverse impact of 
$1,901 million. 


“Food and Drug Administration, “Some 
Economic Consequences of Restricting the 
Subtherapeutic Use of Tetracyclines in Feed- 
lot Cattle and Swine,” OPE Study 33, Nov. 
1976. 


ABC CLOSEUP: ARSON—FIRE FOR 
HIRE 
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@ Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an ABC News documentary that 
will be aired tomorrow night in the 
Washington area on WJLA channel 7 
at 10 p.m. (e.s.t.). The program, Arson: 
Fire for Hire, is a closeup look at Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing crime, and will, 
doubtless, provide added insight into this 
most pressing problem. 

Narrated by ABC correspondent Brit 
Hume, produced by Richard Gerdau, and 
reported by Mike Conners, the investiga- 
tion explores one of the most neglected, 
yet most devastating crimes in the United 
States. It is estimated that arson is re- 
sponsible for over 1,000 deaths and 10,000 
injuries annually. At this rate, if left un- 
checked, arson deaths and injuries will 
surpass those attributable to all other 
serious crimes in 4 years. 

The documentary will examine: The 
victims of arson; the building owners 
who sell deteriorating buildings back and 
forth in order to inflate their value and 
collect high insurance payments after 
the fire; as well as the insurance com- 
panies who fail to adequately investigate 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


a suspicious fire, thereby providing the 
“fuel that keeps the arson fires burning.” 
Again, ABC Closeup—Arson: Fire for 
Hire—Thursday, August 3, 1978, chan- 
nel 7—10 p.m. (e.s.t.). 
I heartily recommend your attention 
to this program.® 


CONGRESSIONAL LEGAL 
COUNSEL ACT 


HON. JOHN B. BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 2, 1977, 1 year ago today, I 
introduced H.R. 8686, the Congressional 
Legal Counsel Act of 1977, similar to title 
II of S. 555, passed by the Senate, 74 to 5, 
on June 27, 1977. My remarks upon in- 
troduction can be found on page 26239 
of the August 2, 1977, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I wish to reem- 
phasize the need for creation of this of- 
fice and to add an amendment to its pro- 
visions. Over the years I have consist- 
ently supported the concept of congres- 
sional review of Federal rulemaking pro- 
posals. On March 3, 1976, I cosponsored 
H.R. 7979, the Administrative Rule Mak- 
ing Reform Act of 1976, introduced by 
Congressman Levitas, which would give 
Congress the authority to review regula- 
tions adopted by Federal agencies and 
permit either House to disapprove those 
which are unnecessary or clearly outside 
the intent of Congress. 

On June 16, 1977, I offered a substitute 
amendment within the House Agricul- 
tural Committee consideration of food 
stamp legislation which would have per- 
mitted the General Accounting Office to 
inform the Congress, through its com- 
mittees, of any illegal, ambiguous, or im- 
prover Federal regulation in order to en- 
able the committee and the Congress to 
deal directly with the proposed rule. 

All of these prior efforts, Mr. Speaker, 
have been aimed at legislative control of 
the rulemaking activities of the Federal 
agencies which annually adopt over 6,000 
regulations with the force and effect of 
law, and to protect the private citizen 
and small businessman from administra- 
tive excesses and abuses. 

My amendment to H.R. 8686 would 
simply permit the Counsel in the Con- 
gressional Legal Counsel Office to review 
any rule or regulation by the Federal 
Government with the intent to report to 
the Congress whether the rule is illegal, 
ultra vires, an unauthorized use of funds, 
a failure to expend funds as mandated, 
or in any other way does not comply with 
the intent of the Congress. Court and/or 
legislative challenges could be brought 
by the Counsel for and in behalf of the 
Congress where appropriate. 

A final provision of the amendment 
provides that failure to act by the Con- 
gress on a rule or regulation is not con- 
sidered an expression of approval or dis- 
approval. The wording of my amendment 
appears below: 
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(SECTION 9(c) OF CONGRESSIONAL LEGAL 
COUNSEL AcT OF 1977) 


(c)(1) Upon the direction of either House 
of the Congress, or of any committee, sub- 
committee, or Member of the Congress, the 
Counsel shall review any rule or regulation 
published for comment or promulgation by 
any department or agency of the Federal 
Government to determine whether such rule 
or regulation will carry out the policy es- 
tablished by the Congress in an effective and 
timely manner, and to determine whether 
such department or agency has failed to 
promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary for the effective and time- 
ly implementation of policies established 
by the Congress. 

(2) The Counsel shall, from time to time, 
conduct reviews of rules and regulations 
published for comment or promulgation by 
any department or agency of the Federal 
Government to determine whether such rule 
or regulation will carry out the policy es- 
tablished by the Congress in an effective and 
timely manner, and to determine whether 
such department or agency has failed to 
promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary for the effective and timely 
implementation of policies established by 
the Congress. 

(3) The Counsel shall report the results 
of any review conducted under paragraph 
(1) or paragraph (2) to the Congress, to the 
House of the Congress, and to the commit- 
tee, subcommittee, or Member involved. 
Any such report shall include a determina- 
tion of the Counsel with respect to whether 
the department or agency of the Federal 
Government involved— 

(A) has taken, or proposes to take, action 
which— 

(1) is contrary to, or inconsistent with 
any provision of law; 

(il) is beyond the scope of the authority 
of such department or agency; 

(iff) involves any unauthorized use of ap- 
propriated funds; 

(iv) involves any failure or refusal to 
expend or obligate appropriated funds, if 
such failure or refusal is inconsistent with 
any policy established by the Congress; or 
(v) does not comply with policies estab- 
lished by the Congress or with the intent of 
Congress relating to any such policy; or 

(B) has failed to take a particular action, 
if such failure has the effect of frustrating 
congressional intent. 

(4) When directed to do so pursuant to 
section 4(e), the Counsel shall bring a civil 
action in any appropriate court of the United 
States to challenge the validity of any rule 
or regulation promulgated, or proposed to 
be promulgated, by any department or 
agency of the Federal Government on the 
basis of any grounds speci*ed in subpara- 
graph (A) and subvaragraph (B) of para- 
graph (3), or to challenge the failure of any 
such department or agency to promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the effective and timely implementa- 
tion of policies established by the Congress. 

(5) The failure of either House of the 
Congress, or any committee, subcommittee, 
or Member of Congress, to direct any action 
by the Counsel under paragraph (1), or 
the failure to adopt any resolution under 
section 4(e), shall not be considered to be 
an expression of approval of any rule or 
regulation promulgated or proposed to be 
promulgated, or of the failure to promul- 
gate, by any department or agency of the 
Federal Government. 


Mr. Speaker, the American Law Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress informs 
me that the Court of Claims in a 4-to-3 
opinion in Atkins v. United States, Ct. 
Cl. 41-76 (June 6, 1977), held consti- 
tutional the one-House veto provision of 
the Federal Salary Act (2 U.S.C. Sec. 351 
et seq.). The majority held that the con- 
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gressional veto provision in that statute 
did not violate the doctrine of separation 
of powers, the presentation clause of the 
Constitution, or the principle of bicam- 
eralism. In addition, I should like to re- 
produce for the benefit of the Congress 
and the public a timely and excellent 
August 7, 1978, U.S. News & World Re- 
port article entitled, “When Congress 
Uses Its Own Veto.” The article follows 
my remarks: 
WHEN CONGRESS USES ITS OWN “VETO” 


It may seem only a Washington feud, but 
infighting between Congress and President 
Carter over legislative vetoes has meaning 
for many Americans. 

At issue is a statutory device that until re- 
cently was of interest mostly to constitu- 
tional scholars. 

Most commonly, the legislative veto in- 
volves writing into a law a proviso that any 
executive actions taken under it can be nulli- 
fled by one or both houses of Congress during 
a specific period—usually 60 to 90 days. 

The device was first used by Congress 
when Herbert Hoover was President. But it 
has come into wide use only in recent years, 
spurred by concern over spreading federal 
regulations and the Watergate scandals. 

President Carter has publicly assailed the 
veto process as an unconstitutional intru- 
sion on executive authority. Yet an unim- 
pressed Congress keeps adding veto language 
to new laws. Just a week after the President 
warned against further use of the tactic, the 
House of Representatives voted to subject 
all federal housing and community-develop- 
ment regulations to legislative review. 

Legislators say that veto provisions merely 
insure that executive officials carry out the 
intent behind a law. 

Carter and Congress aren't the only ones 
with a stake in the dispute. Often they are 
fighting over regulations that affect millions 
of Americans. These rules, written under laws 
enacted by Congress, cover everything from 
job safety and business to health, transpor- 
tation and environment. 

Since 1932, at least 220 laws have been 
passed with some provision for legislative 
review of executive action. Almost half were 
enacted after 1970 as part of a drive by Con- 
gress to regain lost powers and to reassert 
itself as a coequal branch of government. 

In the final two Nixon years, distrust be- 
tween legislators and the White House led 
to enactment of 24 laws with veto provisions. 

Tho return of a Democrat to the White 
House has not persuaded the Democratic 
Congress to shelve the veto. During Carter's 
first 18 months, the House and Senate tacked 
veto provisions onto six new laws, including 
New York City fiscal relief and government- 
reorganization bills, while exercising vetoes 
six times under old laws. 

Rivalry with the White House is not the 
only impetus for the legislative veto. Since 
the early 1960s, lawmakers have criticized 
the flood of regulations pouring from the big 
federal agencies. 


LOSE CONTROL? 


Congress regards the regulations as all too 
pervasive, often exceeding the intent of the 
law. There is a feeling that without a veto, 
Congress would lose control over the laws it 
enacts. Says Representative Elliott H. Levitas 
(D-Ga.): “Time after time, agencies usurp 
the authority of Congress through regula- 
tions. Legislative efforts are distorted when 
the rules and regulations are published.” 

A prominent example of what Levitas is 
talking about come under a 1974 energy law, 
which was designed to hold down domestic 
oil prices, Instead, an obscure regulation 
drafted by energy officials gave some oil com- 
panies windfall profits of 75 million dollars. 

Incidents of this kind step up pressure on 
lawmakers to rein in the bureaucracy. "Gov- 
ernment regulation is our hottest issue back 
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home,” says Senator Lloyd M. Bentsen (D- 
Tex.). 

Whether a Democrat or a Republican is in 
the White House, Congress still sees the 
bureaucracy as a virtually uncontrolled 
fourth branch of government. This view is 
also held by some political scientists. 

“One of the big problems of modern gov- 
ernment is to gain supervisory control over 
bureaucrats,” asserts Martin Shapiro of the 
University of California. “Carter has little 
control over agencies, Congress won't have 
much either without legislative vetoes.” 

Both the administration and Congress 
agree that the legislative veto’s chief effect 
is to make bureaucrats more cautious. 

Is this good or bad? Lawmakers believe 
they are helping restrain reckless writing of 
regulations by bureaucrats. 

But the White House contends that all too 
often regulations are written nowadays only 
to satisfy Congress, which often is targeted 
for heavy lobbying by special-interest groups. 

Support for the White House view comes 
from two Arizona State University law pro- 
fessors who studied effects of the legislative 
veto on five federal programs. Their conclu- 
sion: The review is frequently an exercise in 
needless second-guessing of agencies. 

Even some in Congress agree with that, up 
to a point. House Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill 
(D-Mass.), for one, concedes that “in some 
instances, we have overstepped our rights”. 

MORE LIMITS SOUGHT 


A more common view in Congress, how- 
ever, is that the veto has been used too spar- 
ingly. Two-hundred House members are 
sponsoring a bill to empower either the 
House or Senate to kill nearly any regulation 
written by the executive branch. Almost four 
dozen other bills propose more limited veto 
powers. 

Legality of the legislative veto is at issue 
in two federal court cases, While these are 
moving toward the Supreme Court, Presi- 
dent Carter plans to comply with any vetoes 
involving major questions such as arms sales 
and foreign policy. His object: Sidestep a 
major political confrontation until the 
courts act. 

In recent weeks, however, most lawmakers 
have shown no similar inclination, and a 
showdown seems assured. The only question 
is whether it will come in court or on Capitol 
Hille 


NFIB OPPOSES THE CONSUMER CO- 
OPERATIVE BANK CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
the House passed, by a one-vote margin, 
a bill to establish the National Consumer 
Cooperative Bank. This bill will soon be 
back before us, in the form of a confer- 
ence report, and I want to urge you and 
our colleagues to think very carefully be- 
fore casting our votes on this report. 

If we approve this bill, we will be 
establishing a new program and author- 
izing $400 million to fund it. Much of the 
funding will go for subsidies or below- 
market interest loans to cooperatives, 
which according to the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, will often 
be in direct competition with struggling 
small businesses which do not enjoy ac- 
cess to financing on such liberal terms. 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business feels so strongly on this 
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issue that they have made the vote on 
the conference report a “key small busi- 
ness vote.” I would like to share the 
NFIB's views on this with the House. 

Following is the NFIB statement: 

The conference report on H.R. 2777, the 
Consumer Cooperative Bank Act, is ready for 
House consideration. NFIB, on behalf of its 
540,000 members, strongly urges your rejec- 
tion of this legislation. 

Last year NFIB members in a mandate poll 
overwhelmingly opposed this legislation. 
Not only would the bill encourage tax ex- 
empt cooperative competition against hard 
pressed small businesses, but it would au- 
thorize $400 million for a huge new program 
whose need and effectiveness is unproven. 

These coops don't pay the same taxes; and 
now they will be given a new advantage of 
low cost money and outright grants to get 
started. 

Small business does not need this new form 
of government subsidized competition. They 
are fighting for economic survival. More 
cooperatives will not improve the chances of 
the independent small business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONITORING 
COMMITTEE AND THE STRUGGLE 
TO FREE THE 1980 SUMMER OLYM- 
PICS IN MOSCOW FROM POLITICI- 
ZATION BY THE SOVIETS 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, Irene Mane- 
kofsky and Ernie Shalowitz of the In- 
ternational Monitoring Committee for 
the 1980 Olympics have brought to my 
attention additional information of the 
unfolding story of the Soviet Union's 
attempt to politicize the 1980 summer 
games in Moscow. This information is 
of substantial importance, and I wish 
to bring it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

THE USOC POSITION IS NOT THE LAST WORD 

First, the New York Times of July 28, 
carried an important news story from 
Colorado Springs of the day before. That 
story reported that the U.S. Olympic 
Committee, the officially sanctioned 
Olympic organizing committee in this 
country, had made known its formal! sup- 
port for Israel's full participation in the 
Moscow Olympics in the summer of 1980. 

I quote from the article: 

In the most definitive statement yet on 
how the USOC would respond to an attempt 
to exclude Israel from the 1980 Olympics, 
[USOC President Robert J.] Kane told a 
morning news conference, “We will stand 
staunchly at their side if anything hap- 
pens.” 

“The United States Olympic Committee 
will exercise every prerogative avallable to 
make sure International Olympic Rules and 
regulations are followed,” Don Miller. the 
USOC executive director, said at a news con- 
ference that preceded today’s start of the 
four-day |National Sports] Festival. “If for 
any reason those rules are abrogated, we 
would have to question whether those games 
would be called the Olympic Games." 

“We approach this with a great aware- 
ness of the multiplicity of problems,” Miller 
said, “but we're not interested in following 
precedent. We're interested in making 
precedent.” 


As someone who has gone round and 
round with the USOC over the past year 
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and a half on this and related subjects, 
I am very pleased to see this action. I 
think the USOC and its leadership are to 
be commended for making known their 
support for Israel and for sending that 
signal to the International Olympic 
Committee and to the authorities in Mos- 
cow responsible for the games’ adminis- 
tration. This is an important first step 
for the USOC. 

But, we must recognize that the posi- 
tion of the USOC is not final on this sub- 
ject. The decisions will rest with the IOC. 

It will take much effort on the part 
of the IOC to convince the world that 
IOC behavior in 1980 will be different 
from its behavior in 1976 when the Re- 
public of China, for example, was ex- 
cluded from the Montreal Games by the 
Canadian Government and the IOC 
caved in. 

THE SOVIET ATTEMPT TO CHANGE THE OLYMPIC 
RULES AND WHY 

The Olympic rules can be used to ac- 
complish many of the objectives of the 
Soviets. I do not think that I have to 
remind my colleagues that the Soviets 
were not born yesterday. They are well 
accustomed to intricate maneuvering in 
the international community to accom- 
plish their substantive objectives. 

That is why, I suggest, that the So- 
viets are attempting to rewrite the 
Olympic rules, so that they can accom- 
plish those objectives within rewritten 
rules. If they get their way in rewriting 
these rules, they will be able to exclude 
any countries they wish and any report- 
ers they wish by using their influence 
to have them declared as “hostile to the 
spirit of peace and friendship between 
people and the principles of the Olym- 
pic movement.” That quote is from a re- 
quest made by the Soviet Olympic Com- 
mittee to the IOC, asking it to bar re- 
porters of newspapers, radio, and televi- 
sion stations if they fail to meet that 
highly subjective test. 

Thus, if the rules were changed to 
conform to Soviet requests, we could see 
any country or athlete or reporter ex- 
cluded, and the USOC could say nothing 
or little because the rules would have 
been complied with. 

USOC’S MESSAGE HASN'T BEEN HEARD IN 
MOSCOW 

The message sent by the USOC doesn’t 
seem to have gotten across in Moscow. I 
quote from an article from London by 
Seymour Freidin: 

The Soviet Union has barred dozens of na- 
tions, including Israel, from competing next 
month in a pre-Olympic tune-up to yachting 


events so routes can be mapped and strategy 
charted. 


We have also seen nothing from the 
Soviet Union which indicates that they 
are going to guarantee freedom of entry, 
free access, and freedom of the press for 
all newspaper, radio and television re- 
porters. The question was skirted by Am- 
bassador Dobrynin at a recent press con- 
ference. We know what they have done 
with respect to requested rules changes, 
as I just indicated. We know what they 
have done at the triais of Anatoly 
Scharansky and Alexander Ginzburg. 
We know what they did with respect to 
two U.S. newsmen through a recent trial 
of them in their absence. 
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Thus, the question of whether or not 
the Soviets have forfeited their privilege 
of hosting the 1980 summer games is 
still before us. The position of the USOC 
on the specific question of Israel's partic- 
ipation in the games affects that broader 
question only in a slight degree by help- 
ing to put pressure on the IOC and the 
Soviets. The broader and more impor- 
tant question has not been resolved. 
QUESTION OF MOSCOW SITE DEALT WITH IN DIS- 

CUSSIONS AT BONN ECONOMIC SUMMIT 


The potential importance of this ques- 
tion to the governments of the free 
world apparently became a matter of 
discussion at the recent Bonn summit. 

And, in this regard, I wish to include 
the full text of the Seymour Freidin ar- 
ticle from London to which I referred 
earlier: 

LONDON.—The Soviet Union has barred 
dozens of nations—including Israel—from 
competing next month in a pre-olympic tune- 
up to yachting events so routes can be 
mapped and strategy charted. 

But the high-handed action is boomerang- 
ing by giving worldwide impetus and interest 
for a non-communist olympics to be staged 
in 1980 when the touted Moscow games oc- 
cur. 

While dissidents in exile urge a boycott 
against the Moscow events, a medium power 
with olympic experience of the recent past 
urged the recent summit conference in Bonn 
to reconsider and ponder the advisability of 
transferring the games elsewhere. 

It was a serious intervention, authoritative 
sources disclosed in Bonn, where the “eco- 
nomic” summit heard—and took action— 
against terrorism in the skies and on the 
ground. 

Participants at the summit, who included 
chiefs of government of the seven largest 
western industrialized nations, apparently 
decided to review the Moscow boycott at 
home with political advisers and opposition 
parties. 

The Soviet decision of confrontation by 
convicting dissidents at trumped-up trials 
despite international outrage makes many 
Western-Government olympic committees 
feel like patsies. 

Many have raised appeals to transfer the 
olympics from Moscow but their governments 
remain mum to date. The committees believe 
they may be held up to odium if they do 
nothing. 

As a result, many Western olympic com- 
mittees are urging their governments for a 
decision, preferably to transfer to another 
games site which also can provide athletes 
with world competition. 

Bolting the Moscow events, in the view of 
sports organizations and political personali- 
ties, can clearly administer a stinging re- 
buke to the USSR and deflate its propaganda 
aims, 

The storm over the Moscow-sponsored 
yachting regatta blew up from an indignant 
international yacht racing union. Its head- 
quarters are here and the union is the world’s 
authority. 

In addition, the international headquar- 
ters has 74 member countries and is respon- 
sible for organizing events for the interna- 
tional olympic committee to which the 
Soviets agreed. 

This is another agreement—as the Hel- 
sinki human rights—which the USSR has 
now deliberately broken. Soviet Olympic au- 
thorities will not even answer technical 
yachting questions. 

Besides Israel, which wanted to participate 
in the preparatory races, other nations the 
Russians unilaterally excluded include Bel- 
gium, Ireland, South Africa, and New Zea- 
land. They wanted to compete in the Olympic 
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tune-ups at the Estonian port of Tallinn 
(CQ). 

Further, the Soviets have imposed severe 
restrictions on many western nations as to 
the number of yachtsmen they will permit to 
race. Britain and the U.S. are cut from 35 to 
eight. 

In other words, Soviet authorities pick and 
choose on ideological whim; Satellite Bul- 
garia has been allocated as many yachtsmen, 
for instance, as the U.S. 

At the Bonn Summit, advocates favoring 
transfer of the Olympics from Moscow argued 
the concern over potential Soviet rigging and 
disqualification of western athletes in all 
events. 

The same apprehension has been uttered 
by dissidents like Vladimir Bukovsky, noted 
physicist now living here, who also urges 
transfer of the Moscow Olympics elsewhere 
as a forceful protest against the convictions 
of other dissidents. 

In Washington, Mrs. Avital Scharansky, 
wife of the recently convicted Anatoly Scha- 
ransky, appealed for a transfer of the games 
and received rousing congressional enthusi- 
asm. 

An earnest effort is presently underway to 
create a broad Anglo-U.S. program that can 
make common international cause for shun- 
ning the Moscow Olympics as a travesty on 
sport. 

The proof is in the frustrating attempts 
of the yachting international here to even 
get Soviet replies to questions. Two months 
elapsed before even invitations were dis- 
closed. 

But there may be more to follow. The 
Soviet committee said it will be mailing more 
information when “convenient.” So, what's 
wrong with a telegram? Only the USSR knows 
as the Olympic boycott movement grows and 
accelerates. 

MOSCOW IN 1980 AS A MIRROR IMAGE OF 
BERLIN IN 1936? 

Mr. Speaker, in floor remarks of July 
21, found at page 22247 of that day's 
Recorp, I talked about the parallels be- 
tween the 1936 Olympics in Nazi Berlin 
and the events leading up to those games 
with the events already unfolding with 
respect to the 1980 games in Moscow. I 
included a column by Jim Murray of 
the Los Angeles Times of March 18 last 
year, writing specifically about the 
struggle over the U.S. committee’s posi- 
tion in 1936, et cetera. I commend that 
to my colleagues who may not have read 
it. 

Another article, one from a Septem- 
ber 27, 1935, publication in London, was 
sent to me this week as further proof of 
the struggle of freedom-loving people to 
have those 1936 games transferred and 
of the resistance which they encoun- 
tered. We certainly know that keeping 
the games there did not “soften up” the 
drive of Nazi Germany to conquer the 
world, All the world’s athletes there, all 
the world’s press and news reels focus- 
ing in, all the exposure of Berlin to other 
people’s ideas about them, all the money 
made by corporations doing business 
there, they were all for naught. Yet this 
“softening up” rationale underlies al- 
most every argument for keeping the 
games in Moscow. 

I submit this very interesting article: 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES— WORLD OPINION 
AGAINST BERLIN AS 1936 VENUE 

The magnetic appeal of the Olympic Games 
is not due merely to its attraction as 4a 
gigantic spectacle, calculated to thrill on- 
lookers and create additional “world records.” 
Its magic lies in its ideals—an international 
sports meeting at which the competitors, 
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irrespective of race, colour, religion or poli- 
tics—all amateurs—pit their strength and 
skill for the honour of their respective coun- 
tries. In the cleanliness of its fierce competi- 
tion the Olympic Games has added a fresh 
chapter to the history of international friend- 
ship. 

The next meeting of the Games is sched- 
uled for Berlin—1936. Already the voices of 
religious leaders, sports writers, and general 
lovers of freedom, have been raised through- 
out the world in protest against the proposed 
venue. Although in May, 1934, at the meeting 
of the International Olympic Committee in 
Athens, the German delegates gave an as- 
surance that non-Aryan athletes would be 
included in the German Olympic team, pro- 
vided that they could qualify for the required 
standard, and also provided that they were 
German citizens, there is abundant proof 
that this statement is unfair, and was made 
without any intention of being put into prac- 
tice. Summarised, the evidence shows that: 

1. Although the German delegates’ state- 
ment was made on May 19th, 1934, a few 
days later the municipal authorities of 
Bruchsal, in Baden, refused to admit Jews 
to the public swimming baths. 

2. Similar action was taken shortly after- 
wards by the authorities of Langenzenn, 
Eichstaett, and Gunzenhausen. Munich, 
Mannheim, Baltrun and many other towns 
had already refused Jews access to public 
baths, recreation grounds, and even parks. 

3. The laws forbidding non-Aryan sports 
organizations to participate in games, etc. 
with Aryan clubs have been strictly adhered 
to and even more stringent measures have 
been taken in the past few months. All Jew- 
ish clubs have been expelled from the Ger- 
man Amateur Sports Association. This 
automatically prevents them from participat- 
ing in international competitions. 

4. Non-Aryan athletes of international 
reputation have not only been barred from 
full training facilities, but in many cases 
have been forced—owing to the persistent 
threat of persecution—to leave their native 
land. Among the exiles are Nathan, former 
member relay team which set up a world 
record; Prenn, former German No. 1 tennis 
player; Martha Jacob, Germany's champion 
javelin thrower, and Leucht, Olympic light- 
weight wrestling champion, Amsterdam, 1928. 
It will also be remembered that in 1933 Mad- 
ame Neppach, German woman tennis cham- 
pion, committed “suicide.” 

5. In July of this year the Blau-Weiss 
Lawn Tennis Club, Dresden, was deprived of 
its victory in an area tournament, because 
“only those can be victors in the Third Reich 
who have mastered the National-Socialist 
ideology.” 

6. During July and August the German 
Press ran a campaign against non-Aryans 
being allowed any facilities for competitive 
sport with “decent Germans.” 

7. The Reich Federal Sports Association 
has ordered all German sports clubs to dis- 
cuss the Jewish question during September. 
This, too, is a direct violation of the Nazis’ 
promise that the anti-Jewish issue would not 
be raised in connection with sports. 

8. The latest “Ghetto” laws directed 
against the Jews have virtually deprived 
them of citizenship. Therefore, according to 
the Nazis’ guarantee, they are no longer 
eligible for Olympic honours. 

9. The disbanding of Catholic sports and 
holiday clubs has also prevented them from 
proper training facilities. 

This evidence could be multiplied a hun- 
dred-fold, but enough has been given to in- 
dicate that by the segregation of Jewish and 
Catholic athletes the Nazis have effectively 
ruined their chances of qualifying for Olym- 
pic honours. 

No boxer, no runner, has ever achieved 
fame through gymnasium practice. Constant 
training under competitive conditions—to- 
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gether with an unharassed outlook—are 
essential for first-class performances. 

World opinion is not going to allow the 
next Games to be held in Berlin, 1936. In 
America, the Catholic weekly, “Common- 
weal,” and the Protestant journal, “The 
Christian Century,” have already lodged 
their protests on behalf of organised religion. 
Paul Gallico and Arthur Brisbane, journal- 
ists of international repute, have filled col- 
umns urging America to withhold its entry 
for the games. Senators Peter G. Gerry, David 
Walsh and Beamish have already appealed 
for official intervention. J. T. Mahoney, 
President of the United States Amateur Ath- 
letic Union, has expressed his strong disap- 
proval of Nazi discrimination, and has stated 
that failing a change in their attitude, the 
question of American participation in a 
Berlin meeting would have to be reconsidered. 

In Spain, twenty of that country’s leading 
doctors, authors and scientists have issued a 
pamphlet in which they demand a different 
venue or else the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment’s grant of 400,000 pesetas for a Spanish 
pavilion at the Berlin Olympics. 

The “Haagsche Post” of Holland has asked 
whether "it is really still considered feasible 
to hold the Olympic Games in a country 
which is increasingly teing filled with the 
Streicher spirit.” Norwegian and Danish 
labour organisations are collecting funds to 
finance a propaganda campaign against the 
Berlin Olympic Games. Austrian athletes 
have been forbidden to take part in any 
German sports gatherings. Finally, the 
Marquis de Polignac, President of the French 
Olympic Committee, has stated that it may 
be necessary to remove the 1936 games from 
Berlin. He has since added that in his opin- 
ion many members of the International 
Olympics Committee would agree with such 
& decision. 

Apart from individual and spasmodic ac- 
tion, England has so far failed to align her- 
self with the sharp disapproval of world opin- 
ion. All men of goodwill must realise that an 
Olympic Games in a Nazi Germany is a 
shameful travesty of a noble ideal. Berlin 
must not be the venue for the 1936 Olympic 
Games. 

THE WORLDWIDE PETITION CAMPAIGN OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL MONITORING COMMITTEE 


Mr. Speaker, the points I have just 
cited—the reality that the USOC’s com- 
mendable position is one which may not 
be heeded by the IOC and the Soviet 
Olympics Committee, the Soviet Union’s 
attempts at changing the Olympic rules, 
the fact that Moscow has not begun 
heeding the USOC’s message and that of 
other organizations, and the startling 
parallels between Berlin in 1936 and 
Moscow in 1978 and 1980—are among 
those weighed by the International Mon- 
itoring Committee for the 1980 Olympics 
in its decision to initiate a worldwide 
petition campaign for removing the 
games to a free and democratic society. 

The Committee, on which I serve as 
the honorary chairman, is already orga- 
nized in the United States, France, Eng- 
land, Canada, Holland and Israel, and 
it is intensifying its efforts to remove 
the 1980 summer games, most probably 
to Montreal, the 1976 site where the ex- 
isting facilities are fully capable of han- 
dling the 1980 event. 

That is why, in my opinion, the In- 
ternational Monitoring Committee for 
the 1980 Olympics, a committee already 
organized in the United States, France, 
England, Canada, Holland and Israel, 
has not slacked off of its efforts to remove 
the 1980 summer games from Moscow to 
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a free and democratic society, most 
probably to Montreal, the 1976 site where 
the facilities are fully capable of han- 
dling the 1980 games. 

The International Monitoring Com- 
mittee has initiated a campaign to gather 
signatures around the world to move the 
games. Its petition is very much to the 
point: 

Whereas, the spirit of the Olympics was 
intended to foster understanding and sports- 
manship among people; and 

Whereas, the Soviet Union has violated the 
human rights and dignity of her citizens; 

We, the undersigned, support the removal 
of the 1980 Olympic Games from Moscow to 
a free and democratic society. 


The U.S. offices of the International 
Monitoring Committee are located at 
2920 Arlington Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 
22204, and 106 Baden Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94131. 

Their efforts ought to be fully sup- 
ported.@ 


BALANCE(S) OF POWER BOOK II D(i) 
HON. JOHN B. BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, 
today’s selection in the strategic balance 
series raises key issues in the appraisal 
of the Soviet Union’s productive capacity 
in support of their national defense and 
military expansion. 

Manpower problems, the logistics of 
raw material handling, the competition 
between consumer-oriented and defense- 
oriented production all create pressures 
which might act to constrain the contin- 
uing Soviet military growth. 

As the following article suggests, how- 
ever, the industrial momentum which has 
allowed the Soviet Union to match and 
surpass U.S. strengths will be abandoned 
only with a struggle. This article, “Soviet 
Leadership Dilemma,” first appeared in 
National Defense, January—February 
1978, as an editorial comment on CIA 
reports to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

The article follows: 

SOVIET LEADERSHIP DILEMMA 

The new Soviet leader who eventually re- 
places aging, and possibly ailing, Leonid 
Brezhnev will face difficult and politically 
risky choices. The longer he delays them, 
the greater impact of Soviet problems will be. 
This estimate is based on a Central Intelli- 
gence Agency study presented to the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress during 
August 1977. 

The rapid economic growth of the Soviet 
Union during the first half of the 1970’s— 
while the Western nations were pressed by 
economic problems often associated with en- 
ergy resources—is certain to slow down. The 
usual Soviet problems of a harsh climate 
often accompanied by inadequate rainfall, ag- 
ricultural shortages, popular pressure for 
additional consumer goods and the Russians’ 
basic fear of the Chinese will soon be joined 
by other problems which are as pressing as 
any the Soviet leadership has faced since 
World War II. 

A decline of the growth rate in the Gross 
National Product (GNP) is certain because 
of the exhaustion of a number of factors that 
allowed rapid expansion. The decline in 
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abundant supplies of labor and inexpensive, 
widely available fuels and other natural re- 
sources, and the decline in overall produc- 
tivity are harbingers of things to come. 

Soviet leaders have recognized the impend- 
ing decline in productivity by extensive pur- 
chases of Western machinery and equip- 
ment (from $510 million in 1965 t> $5 billion 
by 1975) and by large domestic investments 
in agriculture and high technology industry. 

The CIA study indicated that Soviet prob- 
lems would worsen if weather patterns return 
to the harsher, normal conditions of the 
1960's. Brezhnev recently reported poor agri- 
cultural production during 1977—another 
indication of the heightening problem, 

The labor force reduction is directly at- 
tributable to a decline in birth rates in the 
1960's. This problem will become more acute 
in the 1980's when the working-age growth 
level will be less than .5 per cent as com- 
pared to 1.7 per cent during the early 1970's. 
Put another way, Soviet industry will gain 
less than 1.5 million new workers between 
1976-1980. Ten years ago, this many new 
workers were added each year. Further com- 
plicating the labor force picture is that the 
largest share of the growth will be by Soviet 
minorities who have resisted moving to labor- 
short areas. 

Fuels and raw materials are becoming more 
expensive in the Soviet Tnion, Ores, fuels, 
electric power, and timber are all becoming 
more expensive since most will have to come 
from undeveloped sources east of the Ural 
Mountains. 

Despite huge energy resources, the supply 
of oil is waning. Newly ciscovered deposits 
are not sufficient to offset declines in older 
fields. It appears that the maximum output 
has been reached (or soon will be) and de- 
cline in oil production can be expected by 
1985. All too often, short term gains in oil 
production have been exploited at the ex- 
pense of long-term recovery techniques. 

The Soviet Union has depended signifi- 
cantly on oil exports for hard currency which 
is needed to purchase equipment, and to 
effect modernization and mechanization. 


The relationship between Soviet domestic 
energy use and gross national product growth 
has been very close in the past. A promised 
long-term economic plan for the 1976-1990 
period has not appeared—which is probably 
a@ reflection of the harsh realities of growing 
energy resources shortages. 


The current five-year plan (1976-1980) pro- 
jects a slower growth rate for industry and a 
slowdown in fixed investments (3 percent as 
opposed to 7 percent in 1971-75). New con- 
struction starts have been curtailed to permit 
investments in advanced machinery and 
equipment, renovation of older plants, and 
mechanization of such activities as materials 
handling. In short, concentration and mod- 
ernization will be emphasized at the expense 
of expansive additional growth. 


Soviet leadership has slowed consumer con- 
sumption levels to a much lower level than 
that enjoyed in the early 1970's. 


Defense goals have not been announced; 
however, upward momentum is likely to con- 
tinue for the next few years. This is due pri- 
marily to requirements of forces in being and 
the generally high priority of defense indus- 
try as a major national goal. Soviet defense 
expenditures will continue to increase from 
4 to 5 per cent annually for the next few 
years. This trend will continue to place ever- 
increasing demands on the already-taxed 
Soviet economy. A shift from defense indus- 
trial capacity to the production of investment 
goods would be very unattractive to the So- 
viet leaders and would be difficult to accom- 
plish in a few years 

The CIA has projected three approaches 
that Soviet leadership could take to effect 
economic growth. The first is the base-line 
approach, one in which the Soviet Union 
manages to prevent fuel and material short- 
age from interfering with production but 
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holds to present investment policies and ac- 
cepts a declining labor force. This approach 
would allow a decline of GNP to 3 to 3.5 per 
cent from 1981 to 1985, the lowest in post- 
World War II Soviet history. Even this level 
of growth would be hard to maintain in the 
last half of the 1980's. 

The second approach is the business-as- 
usual approach, one in which Soviet leader- 
ship is unable to limit production damage 
as a result of fuel shortages. The CIA believes 
this approach could not last beyond the first 
fuel crisis, but predicts a decline in the GNP 
to 2.5 percent, far worse than the base-line 
approach. 

The third approach is the so-called best 
case. In this, the CIA envisions Soviet leaders 
as assuring an adequate supply of energy, and 
searching for more investment and labor 
resources. To secure additional investment 
resources, the level of military spending 
would be frozen at the 1980 level of funding; 
thus, those additional funds which would 
have been invested in military spending from 
1981 to 1985 would be redistributed to new 
fixed investments instead. This approach also 
visualizes that funds which would have been 
allocated to consumer products would be cut 
back as well. These stringent measures would 
result in improving GNP over the base-line 
approach by .2 percent. To improve man- 
power resources, the CIA visualizes Soviet 
leadership, in this approach, as gradually 
paring the military back from 4.5 million in 
1980 to 3.5 million by 1985, pushing more 16 
to 19 year-olds into the labor force, and hold- 
ing older workers in the labor force longer. 

There are many critics of U.S. defense 
spending in this country who would seek 
lowered defense spending and reduced de- 
fense effort based on the apparent Soviet 
economic dilemma. As has been the case so 
often in recent years, they might argue that 
needs in other sectors of the U.S. economy 
can be met with defense funds because the 
Soviet Union will be preoccupied with its 
economy, and will have to scale its military 
spending down. 

Even under the worst situation (for the 
Soviet Union) envisioned by the CIA, military 
growth rates and momentum will be main- 
tained through 1980. This momentum has 
been achieved on half the GNP enjoyed by 
the U.S. The Soviet population has learned 
to accept austerity without raising significant 
challenge. Military momentum and growth 
rates have allowed the Soviet Union to catch 
up with and to surpass the U.S. in virtually 
every classification of military strength. 


Average annual rates of growth (percent) 


1951-60 1961-70 1971-75 
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Indicators of Soviet Economic Growth @ 


CVN-71 NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER 


HON. PAUL S. TRIBLE, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Speaker, ore of the 
issues in the current debate on the CVN- 
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71 nuclear aircraft carrier is the willing- 
ness and the capacity of the shipbuilder 
to construct this ship. 

A letter of August 1 from the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co. to the Secretary 
of the Navy sets forth in unequivocal 
terms both the willingness and the ca- 
pacity of the shipbuilder to construct 
the CVN-71. 

I am inserting this letter 
RECORD. 


in the 


AuGUsT 1, 1978. 
Hon. W. GRAHAM CLAYTOR, Jr., 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY CLAYTOR: As you are aware 
there are discussions within the Congress on 
both the willingness and the capacity of 
Newport News Shipbuilding to construct the 
CVN-71 nuclear aircraft carrier if authorized 
and appropriated. 

We wish to reaffirm to you that our com- 
mitment of September 28, 1977 to undertake 
the construction of the CVN-71 is still valid. 
On that date, we advised Admiral Gerald J. 
Thompson, Deputy Commander of the Naval 
Sea Systems Command, of our interest and 
willingness to undertake the construction of 
the CVN-71 if authorized. 

With respect with capacity, Newport News 
has both the ample physical facilities and 
the trained labor force sufficient for the con- 
struction of the CVN-71. Presently, the CVN- 
70, which is now in dry dock No. 11, would 
upon launch be moved in January, 1980 to 
Pier No. 2, where it would remain until 
March, 1982. 

The keel of the CVN-71 would be laid in 
dry dock No, 11 in April, 1981. CVN-71 would 
remain in dry dock No. 11 until launch in 
April, 1984 when it in turn would be moved 
to Pier No. 2. 

We would emphasize that prior to the 
keel laying of CVN-71 a number of prelimi- 
nary milestones would necessarily be accom- 
plished, including the procurement of long 
lead components, the fabrication of certain 
assemblies all of which must be well under- 
way prior to the laying of the keel. Normally 
about 30 months elapse for this process prior 
to the keel laying of a nuclear aircraft 
carrier. The schedule we have outlined 
assumes the construction of a repeat of a 
NIMITZ Class Carrier. 

With respect to trained manpower, New- 
port News is at a peak of 19,500 production 
labor and will commence a significant down- 
ward trend beginning in calendar 1979. The 
award of the CVN-71 will serve to preclude 
the discharge of skilled manpower which 
would otherwise be necessary if the contract 
is not received in the next fiscal year. I might 
add that due to the completion of most of 
the Navy's ships under contract, as can be 
seen from the attached labor chart Newport 
News presently has sufficiently trained man- 
power not only for the CVN-71 but also for 
the SLEP program and the CGN42, if awards 
should be received for these programs. Other- 
wise those employed by this program may be 
discharged for lack of work. 

Also we have attached a chart showing a 
schedule for the CVN-71 setting forth the 
dry dock and pier schedules, along with the 
projected production milestones beginning 
with a contract award in October, 1978 for 
the construction of the ship. 

We also understand that questions have 
arisen regarding progress toward the agree- 
ment on a definitive contract for CVN-70. As 
you know, negotiations have been difficult 
but the Company is continuing to proceed 
with construction of CVN-70 and, in fact, 
our construction effort has not been im- 
pacted in any manner by the status of nego- 
tiations on CVN-70. We hope that the parties 
will reach a mutually satisfactory agreement 
with regard to a definitive contract in the 
near future. 

I would like to clearly state that, if any- 
thing, we would prefer an earlier start on 
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CVN-71 than that set forth above, in order 
to maximize our ability to stabilize our 
skilled work force at existing levels. Waiting 
still another year to fund the CVN-71 would 
jeopardize our ability to do this and ad- 
versely affect our labor force in addition to 
increasing the cost to the Navy. 

In summary, we wish to confirm to you 
and the Navy that the Company is both 
interested and willing to undertake con- 
struction of the CVN-71 if the Navy is au- 
thorized to procure this vessel. Upon receipt 
of request for proposal, the Company will 
prepare and submit a fully structured pro- 
posal for construction of CVN-71 and enter 
into negotiations for the same, subject to 
mutually agreeable terms and conditions. We 
fully expect that a mutually agreeable con- 
tract can be executed in a reasonable time 
after authorization and appropriations by 
Congress for the construction of CVN-71. 

Very truly yours, 
W. T. O'NEILL, 
Executive Vice President.@ 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 
ANIMAL SAVING ASSOCIATION 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, just a few 
days ago, I received a visit by a citizens’ 
group urging my support for legislation 
for the protection of wild and domesti- 
cated animals. These visitors were excep- 
tionally well-informed, speaking knowl- 
edgably of hearings in process and bills 
in conference. They were also ardent and 
capable exponents of their cause. 

These citizen-lobbyists urged my sup- 
port for several measures, chided me for 
an occasional lapse in the past, and 
pressed for a commitment on votes that 
are near at hand. Also, like all good 
lobbyists, they laughed at my jokes, 
presented me with petitions and but- 
tons, and finally, allowed me to cut our 
discussion short when the vote bells 
rang. 

In sum, these visitors were superb 
representatives of their viewpoint, pre- 
senting their case forcefully, but with 
the civility and good manners a demo- 
cratic system demands. Frankly, their 
visit was the high point of my day. 

Oh, by the way, the oldest member of 
the group was 14; the youngest, perhaps 
8. Their chief spokesperson, Miss Liza 
DiPrima, age 11, read a statement which 
she had prepared. I would like to share 
it with my colleagues. 

The statement follows: 

We are speaking for the children of the 
world who are concerned about the welfare 
of animals and do not want to see them 
brutally murdered. We are also speaking for 
the animals, who have no voices of their 
own. 

For thousands of years people have been 
using animals for their own enjoyment. 
When it pleases a man to go hunting, or 
just as long as a man can make money off 
of an animal's skin, he'll do it, without 
giving the animal a second thought. The 
truth is, animals do have feelings, and should 
be taken into consideration. 

This world was not created for human 
beings alone, and animals have as much right 
to be on it as we do. Because we have ag- 
gressive tendencies, and because we have 
separated ourselves from the rest of the 
world and developed our own little communi- 
ties known as cities and suburbs, we have 
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classified animals as beneath ourselves and 
as being “renewable resources” and as not 
being able to feel pain. Man is not so god- 
like and almighty that he is in a situa- 
tion to judge animals. Animals are not any 
“lesser beings,” than we are. In fact, they 
are the same in a number of ways. They 
think, they move around, they eat, they 
sleep, they breathe, they feel pain, and they 
talk in a language we can’t understand. And 
if people feel that they are in such a posi- 
tion that they can judge animals and use 
them so, then I think we are the lesser beings. 

Terrible things are happening to animals 
now. There are many good men and women in 
the government and things are being done to 
change what’s happening to animals. But 
the things that are being done are few and 
far between and millions of animals are 
still suffering or being murdered for no good 
reason. And if animals keep being killed at 
this rate by the time our generation gets to 
the government there will be nothing left 
to save. 

We would like to see the cruel things 
that are happening to animals stopped. There 
are programs for energy and defense and pov- 
erty, and now we feel it’s time there was a 
program for the animals. Here are our sug- 
gestions: 

(1) Immediately passing the Alaskan con- 
servation bill that would turn about one- 
fourth of Alaska into national parks, forests, 
and refuges. 

(2) Stopping hunting and trapping on all 
the National Parks, forests, and wildlife 
refuges. 

(3) Stopping all the poisoning of wolves, 
coyotes, and other predators on national 
land and keeping it stopped. 

(4) Making a law to make the wolf our 
national mammal so that these beautiful, 
intelligent, creatures don’t have to die out. 

(5) Stopping federal grants for people to 
conduct unnecessarily cruel and unusual 
experiments on animals in laboratories in 
the name of science. 

(6) Having the Endangered Species Act 
protect all animals, even where a multi- 
million dollar dam is concerned. 

(7) Enforcing the Marine Mammal Pro- 
tection Act which says that no dolphins 
can be killed in tuna nets while catching 
tuna, 

(8) Putting pressure on the Japanese and 
Soviet governments to stop killing the 
whales which are one of the most intelli- 
gent and one of the highest forms of life 
on earth. 


(9) Stopping our government from decid- 
ing to allow people to resume killing the 
California Grey Whale. 

(10) Stopping the Eskimos from killing 
the Bowhead Whales, because no “culture” 
justifies killing a form of life at least as 
highly developed as our own. 

(11) Stopping the importation of all ivory 
to help Kenya and other countries in a fight 
to save the last of the world’s elephants. 

(12) Putting more pressure on the gov- 
ernment of Canada to force them to stop 
allowing the harp seal hunt to go on. 

Here are our ideas for what we feel is a 
better kind of world. Us kids have been ac- 
cused by our opponents as not knowing any- 
thing and therefore not being able to have 
an opinion. But the words I wrote here are 
my own, and the thoughts that helped put 
them on paper are also my own. And if the 
kids are going to inherit this world then I 
feel that we should have opinions about the 
things that are happening in our world. We 
feel these issues are among the most im- 
portant in the world and we won't stop 
fighting until the things we have talked 
about here come to be. 

Liza DIPRIMA, Age 11, 
President, Animal Saving Association 
and the children in the world who 
care about the animals and who would 
like to see the horrible torture and 
brutal murder stopped.@ 
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WOMAN ACHIEVER FOR 1978 


HON. JIM LLOYD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently, Mrs. Jerene Appleby Harn- 
ish of Upland was named the Woman 
Achiever for 1978 by the Pomona Prog- 
ress Bulletin, a newspaper serving my 
district. She has been a leader in both 
business and civic affairs and given gra- 
ciously to many important projects. She 
is a credit not only to my small area of 
California, but to the Nation as a whole. 
I would like to share her accomplish- 
ments with my colleagues. This brief ar- 
ticle describes many of them: 

JERENE APPLEBY HaRNISH—PHILANTHROPIST 

AND LEADER 
(By Mary Remillard) 

A retired newspaper executive and philan- 
thropist has been named a Progress Bulletin 
Woman Achiever for 1978. She is Mrs. Jerene 
Appleby Harnish, a resident of Upland. 

A philanthropist, art patron and leader in 
business, civic and social affairs, Mrs. Harn- 
ish is widely known for her accomplishments 
in the field of mass communications. 

For 29 years she published the Ontario 
Daily Report and for a lesser time The Daily 
Times-Advocate of Escondido and the Dally 
Press of Victorville, Apple Valley and Hes- 
peria. In 1947 she founded radio stations 
KCOS (now KSOM) and KEDO-FM in On- 
tario. 

She was one of the prime instigators of 
Ontario International Airport. 

Mrs. Harnish is the donor of a quarter- 
million dollars for the Frank Bell Appleby 
foreign fellowships at Claremont Men's Col- 
lege. The fund has paid all expenses of stu- 
dents from Thailand for 25 years. Mrs. 
Harnish visited Thailand in the late '40s and 
was impressed with their peoples’ individual- 
ism and resistance to communism. 

In 1971, she became a benefactor of the 
San Diego Zoological Society when she built 
the Jerene Appleby Harnish Hospital for Re- 
search and Treatment of the wild animals, a 
part of the San Diego County Zoo. 

A multi-million dollar building and facil- 
ity was given to Pepperdine University, the 
Jerene Appleby Harnish Center for American 
Studies in 1972. 

At that time Mrs. Harnish expressed her 
deep feeling of patriotism when she said, “As 
Benjamin Franklin left the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia he was said to 
have been accosted on the street by a woman 
who asked him “Tell me, Mr. Franklin, what 
have you given us—a monarchy or a repub- 
lic?’ His answer was, ‘A republic madam, if 
you can keep it.'” In our opinion this apocry- 
phal story sums up the situation the United 
States government finds itself in today. 

“The world furnishes examples of the fail- 
ure of socialism and communism, yet we 
leave our young people with no background 
knowledge of why constitutional government 
furnishes the only actual freedom for the 
individual. 

“It is a rule of law and not a rule of man. 
How can the youth of America combat the 
seductive slogans of mass dictatorship unless 
there is an understanding of constitutional 
government? 

“American history and political philoso- 
phy must be taught in our elementary 
schools, our high schools and our universi- 
ties. Only then can we survive," 

Mrs. Harnish recently endowed the new 
law school on the Pepperdine campus with 
a gift of over two million dollars. 

In her own community Mrs. Harnish has 
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been equally generous and attuned to the 
needs of the valley. 

She has been responsible for many facili- 
ties and improvements to community life, 
culturally, educationally and environment- 
ally through financial contributions of im- 
mense value. 

She has gifted the Assistance League of 
Upland with over $50,000 for their major 
project, a building in Rancho Cucamonga for 
a girls’ club; presented sums to the Girl 
Scouts, United Fund, National Charity 
League, Ontario-Pomona Associaton for Re- 
tarded Citizens Auxillary (OPARC), Ameri- 
can Legion, Boy Scouts, San Antonio Com- 
munity Hospital, St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, to mention a few. 

On June 4 of this year, a gift of three quar- 
ters of a million dollars was presented to 
Webb School, Claremont, for the Jerene C. 
Appleby Dormitory in honor of Thompson 
Webb. 

She was present in June when the Field 
House at Foothill Country Day School in 
Claremont was dedicated. She had contrib- 
uted $25,000 for its erection. Jerene Appleby 
Harnish received a bachelor’s degree from 
Smith College, Northhampton, Mass., in 1916 
and did postgraduate work in art at Smith 
under Professor Alfred Vance Churchill, in 
whose honor a small fellowship was given to 
the Smith College art department. 

She has received honorary doctorates from 
the Claremont Colleges and Pepperdine Uni- 
versity, the latter received on the same day 
with honorary degrees for Bob Hope and Dr. 
George Gallup. 

Mrs. Harnish has been knighted by the 
King of Thailand for her interest in that 
country through her establishment of the 
scholarshivs for Thai students at Claremont. 

Following her marriage to Frank Bell 
Appleby, the couple moved to Washington, 
Iowa, and purchased a weekly newspaper. 
Their son, Carlton, was born there. Later, the 
family moved to LeGrand, Ore., and spent 
five years developing the LeGrand Observer. 
Their second son, Andrew, was born there. 

The family moved to Ontario in 1930 and 
purchased the Daily Report. Mrs. Harnish 
became publisher in 1936 after the death of 
her husband. She has four grandchildren. 

Mrs. Harnish is the wife of Jay Dewey 
Harnish, founder and currently chairman of 
the board of the architectural firm of Har- 
nish, Morgan and Causey of Ontario. 

It is with great pride that the Progress 
Bulletin gives recognition to a valley 
woman, nominated by Chaffey Republican 
Women, who has brought help to so many 
communities, a woman who has kept to her- 
self untold contributions and assistance to 
those she has found in need, the little peo- 
ple of the valley.@ 


FAST SHUFFLING PANAMA TREATY 
IMPLEMENTATION 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, vou may 
recall some of the concerns voiced by 
many of our colleagues regarding the 
anticipated costs to the United States of 
the proposed Panama Canal treaties 
during the Senate debate earlier this 
year. President Carter had repeatedly 
insisted that the treaties would not cost 
the American taxpayers a single dollar, 
but in February the administration fi- 
nally conceded that there would be a cost 
of $600 million in addition to projected 
canal income from increased tolls. At 
that time many questions were raised 
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challenging the accuracy of these figures 
which were issued by Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance, Secretary of Defense Har- 
old Brown, and Secretary of the Army 
Clifford Alexander on behalf of the ad- 
ministration. 

It is now important to call your atten- 
tion to some facts which I have recent- 
ly discovered which seem to indicate that 
there is a deliberate effort within the 
administration regarding the proposed 
Panama Canal transfer to not only 
spend taxpayer dollars, but to do so with- 
out congressional authorization. 

On May 24, 1978, I initiated an 
amendment to the Department of De- 
fense authorizations, H.R. 10929, which 
stated that “notwithstanding any other 
provision of the law, none of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated for the 
Department of Defense by this or any 
other act shall be used directly or indi- 
rectly for the purpose of effecting any 
force reduction or base realinement in 
the Panama Canal Zone in support of 
implementation of the Panama Canal 
treaties approved by the United States 
Senate in 1978 without a specific act of 
Congress.” This amendment received 
overwhelming support and passed the 
House by a voice vote. Last week the 
Senate passed its own version of the 
DOD authorizations bill and the measure 
is now in conference. 

Several weeks ago I was informed that 
the Army, without congressional au- 
thorization for treaty implementation 
initiatives was planning to move the 
210th Aviation Battalion from the Pan- 
ama air depot on the eastern side of Al- 
brook AFB across the canal to Howard 
AFB on the west bank and the 193rd In- 
fantry Brigade Headquarters from Fort 
Amador to Fort Clayton prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1979. I questioned Army author- 
ities about these facts and it was stated 
that they were indeed considering such 
activities. Upon further investigation I 
found the following facts which were 
again confirmed by the Army and have 
been informed that the Secretary of the 
Army was scheduled for briefing on this 
matter on the 27th of June. 

The following facts have become available: 

1, First year cost about $35 million. 

A. $12-$15 million to move 210th Aviation 
Battalion from the PAD (Panama Air Depot) 
area on the eastern side of the Albrook AFB 
over across the Canal to Howard AFB on 
West Bank. 

B. Move 193rd Infantry Brigade headquar- 
ters from Fort Amador to Fort Clayton. 

2. Critical contract is paving job. To take 
over the space planned the army has to build 
the air force a taxi runway extension at 
Howard AFB. Cost estimated at $1-$2 million. 
Considerable other paving has to be done for 
parking 50 plus helicopter (acres and acres) 
but the additional paving isn't as heavy duty 
or expensive. Total paving job is $3-$5 mil- 
lion. 

3. The Society of Military Engineers 
(SAME), Panama Post June Meeting, had 
LTC Real speak. During the question and 
answer period the subject of schedule sur- 
faced. 

It was stated that (currently) a high level 
decision meeting was on-going in D.C. re- 
garding providing funds to do the paving job 
in advance of treaty implementation. They 
would “take it out of their hide” (existing 
funds). 

4, Other contacts revealed existing monies 
might be re-programmed from EUCOM or 
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PACOM to FORSCOM and thence to the 
193rd Brigade. 

5. High level Pentagon and Armed Services 
Committee personnel were recently reported 
in the C.Z. Some discussion has been made of 
a supplemental appropriation or combination 
of reprogramming action and supplemental 
appropriation. 

6. A $90 million figure, the first over five 
years for the Army part of treaty implemen- 
tations has been suggested and includes the 
above $35 million and pending projects in 
the schools, hospital and other aspects in the 
Canal Zone operation. 

T. A recent change removed the DMA-IAGS 
(Defense Mapping Agency-InterAmerican 
Geodetic Survey) costs to rehab existing 
army buildings into which IAGS will have to 
move from PAD-Curunder to Corozal (near 
Tropic Test Center HQ). They are being 
funded from a DOD Budget item and may be 
hiding this to make costs appear lower. 

8. Additionally, the Army Exchange ware- 
house in the Canal Zone is slated to be 
turned over to Panama on October 1, 1978. 
The Army will then rent at the expense of 
our taxpayers this critical facility from Pan- 
ama if possible. However, if the Panamanians 
refuse then we will have to build another 
warehouse at a cost of millions of dollars. 

I contacted the Army to request a meeting 
with Secretary Alexander and learned yet 
another disturbing fact from Army liaison 
who protested that they were not the only 
Government agency planning unauthorized 
treaty preimplementation spending. I am 
now informed that the Navy, Public Works, 
and the Panama Canal Co. are also deeply 
involved. 

Another amazing part of this story oc- 
curred after I briefly mentioned this situ- 
ation during the debate on the Supplemental 
Appropriations bill this past week. The fol- 
lowing morning I received a call from Army 
Maison stating that the Secretary of De- 
fense has now directed the Army to seek an 
amendment to the fiscal year 1979 DOD Ap- 
propriations bill which is due to be consid- 
ered by the committee. Obviously this is a 
belated attempt to cover up an improper di- 
version of funds which may have resulted 
in a weakening of our defense posture in 
other areas of operation—"the proper thing 
to do when caught with your hand in the 
cookie jar.” 

Is the will and mandate of Congress to be 
taken so lightly that funds can be improp- 
erly diverted from their appointed use to 
implement programs which themselves have 
not been authorized or approved by the Con- 
gress? And to what degree is our national 
defense posture being weakened by this di- 
version of funds? 

What we are apparently witnessing is an 
administration effort at moving into treaty 
implementation by unauthorized diversion 
of funds from the current fiscal year hoping 
to circumvent the anticipated restrictions of 
the next fiscal year and present a fact ac- 
complished to a Congress where the House 
has frequently expressed its will not to give 
up the Panama Canal and especially without 
specific action by both Houses as provided 
in the Constitution. 

These facts should cause us all concern. 
I am pleased that House conferees success- 
fully insisted that my amendment remain 
a part of the current DOD authorizations 
bill, and urge that all possible means be taken 
to insure that any unauthorized construc- 
tion, base realinements, or troop reductions 
in the Panama Canal Zone be stopped im- 
mediately. The Department of Defense had 
more than enough time to approach the 
Congress with their requests and ask for & 
proper appropriations in order to accom- 
plish their goals and any back-door opera- 
tion avoiding accountability to Congress and 
the people cannot be condoned. 

I am requesting a GAO review and pos- 
sible investigation and hope my fellow Mem- 
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bers of Congress will support this effort to 
assure proper use of Government funds. 


AMERICAN DREAM COME TRUE 


HON. GLADYS NOON SPELLMAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


® Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Speaker, few of 
us ever have the opportunity to witness 
what we believe is the American dream 
come true. But that is just what we are 
seeing today in my Fifth Congressional 
District in Maryland. Two people, just a 
few short years ago, pooled their en- 
thusiasm and expertise. their vision and 
hard work, and together with a single 
contract began an enterprise so promis- 
ing, its future so bright, that it truly fits 
our idea of an American dream fulfilled. 
The Systems and Applied Sciences Corp. 
is a shining example of how our Gov- 
ernment can assist private industry in 
its fledgling state and then stand aside 
when the fledging can ‘ly on its own. 

From its inception, Systems and Ap- 
plied Sciences Corp. has been a small 
minority business—it is so listed with 
the U.S. Small Business Administration. 
Its goal remains the development of a 
business of exceptional quality while pro- 
viding equal employment opportunity; 
the corporation hires and conducts its 
affairs without any discrimination on the 
basis of race, religion, national origin, 
age, sex, marital status, or physical 
handicap. 

The corporation was founded by Por- 


ter L. Bankhead and Sharad K. Tak, who 
remain the present owners. The principal 
business of the corporation is the design 
and implementation of complex, sophis- 
ticated computer systems in the software 


scientific and commercial areas. The 
scope of work includes development of 
system software, scientific applications, 
mathematical/statistical models, opera- 
tions research, data base design, simula- 
tion and modeling, utility programs, the 
analysis and processing of data, word 
processing, technical writing and editing, 
orbit/attitude determination, sensor cali- 
bration, meteorology, oceanography, 
environmental physics, and related types 
of systematized analytical research. 

But SASC’s primary asset is its per- 
sonnel. By assembling a staff of excep- 
tional quality, a wealth of knowledge and 
experience from the Government and 
the private sector have been infused into 
the corporation. The staff’s educational 
backgrounds are among the finest avail- 
able—25 percent have completed doc- 
toral and/or post-doctoral training; 25 
percent have masters degrees; and 35 
percent have bachelor’s degrees. 

These impressive factors are largely 
responsible for the rapid growth realized 
at SASC over its 5-year existence. In 
1973, it began operations with two em- 
ployees. By 1975, the number of em- 
ployees had grown to 50; by the end of 
1977, it had some 148 employees. The 
volume of business has increased simi- 
larly—from slightly under a half million 
dollars worth of business in 1975 to some 
$2 million by the end of 1977. It currently 
provides technical support services to 
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National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, Departments of Defense, En- 
ergy, Transportation, Justice, Com- 
merce, Labor, among others. 

Mr. Speaker, I know my colleagues 
would want to share in recognizing the 
meteoric success of Systems and Applied 
Sciences Corp., and even more impor- 
tant, I know they join me in expressing 
pride in its founders for reaffirming our 
belief in the free enterprise system. 


GOD SPEAKS TO AMERICA 


HON. MICKEY EDWARDS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I was recently notified of an 
honor given to Rev. Richard B. Douglass, 
a resident of my district. 

Reverend Douglass received a George 
Washington Honor Medal from the Free- 
dom Foundation for his sermon “God 
Speaks to America.” This is the eighth 
time Reverend Douglass has received 
such an honor. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in con- 
gratulating Reverend Douglass for his 
excellent sermon, the text of which fol- 
lows: 

Gop SPEAKS TO AMERICA 
(By Richard B. Douglass) 
TEXTS REVELATION 5: 8-10 


As I was preparing this sermon this week, 
I came across something that I had not 
noticed before. It was the state motto of 
Hawaii. I found out that the motto is: “The 
life of the land is perpetuated in righteous- 
ness.” The motto of Hawaii is one that should 
be the motto of every state and every nation 
in the world, “The life of the land is per- 
petuated in righteousness.” The Bible re- 
minds us that righteousness exalts a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any nation. The Bible 
is filled with one incident after another that 
reminds us that nations which forget God 
pay a terrible price for the refusal to listen 
to God. 

As you read the Old Testament, you find 
time and again when the nation of Israel 
wandered away from God, God sent a 
prophet. The announcement of the prophet 
was “thus saith the Lord.” They received a 
sure word. Sometimes it was the call to re- 
pentance. Sometimes it was an announce- 
ment of judgment. Sometimes a man like 
Jeremiah would come with a lament in his 
voice and would cry out to the people that 
unless they turned from their wicked ways, 
judgement was sure to insue. He lived to 
preach that judgment was already at the 
gates. An enemy nation was coming at that 
time to take away their place, their star 
of destiny, their position in that roll call of 
great nations. 

God always has a word to us in our time 
of crisis, and that word comes to us from 
his word, the Bible. What does God say to 
America as we begin our third century of 
existence, this 201st year of our nation’s life? 
What does God call us to and what does God 
remind us of? 

I. First of all, God reminds us that respect 
for the law is basic to any nation’s life. In 
the passage of scripture I read from the thir- 
teenth chapter of the book of Romans we 
find Paul reminding those Christians in the 
city of Rome that they had a responsibility 
to the state. It was not the kind of govern- 
ment that we know today. Historians have 
said that there are basically six kinds of 
national life that have been practiced by 
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men throughout history. Democracy is only 
one of those. Some said: that in ancient 
Rome there were aspects of democracy as 
well as aspects of tyranny. Both of these 
things seem to exist side by side. So when 
Paul wrote this, he was not writing about a 
democratic society. His appeal was not to 
those who live under a democratic govern- 
ment and who have a right to make their 
own laws. Everyone ought to be obedient to 
the law. In fact, he said that all Christians 
everywhere have a sacred responsibility to 
lead the way in obeying the laws of the land. 

Some people seem to be convinced that 
they are exempt from obedience to the law. 
Many of these are people who say, “Well, 
you know some of these laws simply are not 
right.” The question is immediately raised, 
“Which laws can you pick and choose?” I 
recently heard an outstanding Britisher 
preach, As he was preaching, he pointed out 
that in London, England they drive on the 
opposite side of the highway. We drive on 
the right side; they drive on the left side. 
He said when he first came to the United 
States, he thought: “What a stupid law it 
is to have to drive on the right hand side of 
the highway.” He said, "I learned to drive 
on tne opposite side; it got in the way of my 
personal liberty; it interfered with my free- 
dom; and it interfered with the way that I 
had been programmed.” I really believe that 
it is not right for me to have to drive on 
the right hand side of the highway. The only 
problem is the first time I decided to drive on 
the left side, I made up my mind it was 
safer to drive on the right side right or 
wrong.” 

He said he had noticed in his frequent 
visits back to London since then, the enor- 
mous numbers of American tourists in Lon- 
don. It amuses him to watch an American 
trying to cross the streets there in London. 
They look down the street, start across the 
street, only to be nearly side-swiped by an 
oncoming car coming from the opposite di- 
rection of the one they looked in, He says 
there were two kinds of tourists in London: 
“The quick and the dead!” 

Our freedom does not give us the freedom 
to do as we please. Our freedom is modified. 
Our freedoms cannot go on beyond the 
bounds of the rights of the other person. As 
someone said: “The law in it’s final form 
states that your rights end at the point of 
my nose.” Your rights cannot possibly ex- 
clude the rights of someone else. There are 
many in our society today who say we can 
pick and choose which laws we want to obey. 
The laws of society are meaningless. Any 
government is better than an anarchy. That 
is the point the apostle Paul is trying to 
make here. God is saying to us in this passage 
of scripture that any form of government 
regardless of how bad it may seem on the 
surface is better than society living without 
law, without structure, and without any 
government whatsoever. Government as an 
institution is given by God for the protec- 
tion of the rights of the majority. Whatever 
kind of government it is, it is better than 
anarchy. A society where every man does his 
own thing is not society at all. It is simply 
a jungle. So we are reminded by God that 
man ought to obey the law. It is our respon- 
sibility to be aware of our need to obey the 
laws that man has set down. Christians 
ought to be the pathfinders, the leaders in 
obedience to the law. 

The only time the early Christians were 
disobedient to the law was when they had to 
choose between obeying the law of the state 
and obeying Jesus Christ. Any time there was 
a conflict between the lordship of Christ and 
the lordship of Ceasar, they felt obligated to 
choose the lordship of Jesus Christ. They al- 
ways were willing to suffer the penalties 
that the law brought on them. Today people 
say, “We don't want to obey the law. We 
don't care whether it’s the law that causes 
us to be disobedient to Christ or not. We 
don't want to obey the law because it in- 
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conveniences us, and we want to be exempt 
from paying the penalty fcr disobedience.” 
There is a world of difference between to- 
day's rebel rouser and today’s person prac- 
ticing civil disobedience and the practice of 
the early Christians. God reminds us that 
we have a responsibility to lead the way and 
to be obedient to the law. 

II. God reminds us also that a nation that 
builds its life on a firm foundation of faith 
in God will endure. In the 33rd Psalm we 
find in the twelfth verse these words: 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord.” We are reminded by the psalmist in 
this rassage of scripture, and in many other 
places in scripture that ours is a God who 
will protect a nation and who will guide a 
nation that believes in Him. 

The other day I picked up an article by 
a prominent Twentieth Century historian. 
This particular man was going through what 
he called the debunking of the American 
heroes. I get a little tired of their trying to 
find fault with everybody. Now George Wash- 
ington is frequently pictured as a man who 
lived in a sumptuous mansion on the edge of 
Valley Forge. He allowed people to starve to 
death while he lived the life of luxury. 
Society today seems to be in the mood to 
demythologize all of American history. 

This particular historian said “I doubt that 
more than six percent of those people who 
were in the founding colonies of our country 
could in any sense of the word be declared 
to be orthodox Christians.” I disagree with 
that. I think that history pretty well vali- 
dates that probably 26 percent of these peo- 
ple were. He even talked about the Colony 
of Providence or Rhode Island and tried to 
say that most of the people who live there 
were atheists. Most of the people in the 
early colonies who were not Christians and 
who were athiests came to Rhode Island 
for one reason. It was established by two 
Baptist preachers, Clark and Williams. Those 
two men declared that regardless of what 
a man wanted to believe, he should be free 
to practice his religious faith without ex- 
clusion. In all of the other colonies certain 
people were excluded. Up until the estab- 
lishing of Providence Colony by Clark and 
Williams, there was only one colony where 
the majority of the people could worship. 
That was in Pennsylvania and there you 
had to be a Trinitarian Christian in order 
to worship God as you pleased. 

Early in documents of our country you find 
a bedrock statement with regard to a firm 
faith in God. Those early fathers of our 
country believed intensely that our nation 
was a part of the plan of a providing God. 
You cannot escape the fact that they be- 
lieved the divine providence had guided in 
the founding of our nation. The greatest 
platform for the continuing of the life of 
our country is a firm faith in God. The 
psalmist said it well when he said in the 33rd 
Psalm in the twelfth verse: “Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.” A faith in 
Him is a foundation stone that will not 
shake. 

Many people today are saying arma- 
ments are the key to the strength of our 
country. No matter how many you have, 
ultimate protection does not come from 
any amonnt of arms that man can devise. 
When gun powder was invented in China, 
I understand that one historian with great 
lament said. “This is the end of civiliza- 
tion as we bave known it.” When the 
English crossbow was first devised, some 
of the peonle who had been leaders in the 
armies across the years said, “This is the 
ultimate weavon.”” Now imagine the power 
of the crossbow compared to the neutron 
bomb and vou will see that man has con- 
tinued to devise horrendous ways to de- 
Stroy his enemies. No matter how many 
bombs men may packrat, no matter how 
many instruments of death men may 
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devise, it does not offer ultimate security 
to a nation. 

Our nation is probably not so much 
guilty of worshipping false gods as simply 
living our lives as though God were un- 
necessary. William Fisher, the prominent 
Nazarene evangelist said: “All that is neces- 
sary for a nation, a church, or an indivia- 
ual to become confused and ultimately 
lost is to live as though God did not exist 
or as though he were unnecessary.” That is 
the motif of our day. We feel we have all 
the things we need. We kave social secur- 
ity from the cradle to the grave. You don't 
need God anyone because the state is 
going to see that you are born and the 
state is going to see that you are buried 
and everything in between is going to be 
provided. So why worry about whether or 
not there is a God? Who needs God when we 
live the life of luxury in a land of secur- 
ity? So we plan our lives and we live our 
lives as if God does not exist or as though 
he were not necessary. God says to us that 
faith is necessary for the strength of a 
nation. 

III. God’s message to us today is that 
“righteousness exalts a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any nation.” This quotation 
from the book of Proverbs the fourteenth 
chapter and the thirty-fourth verse is a 
reminder that a nation that lives for its 
own pleasure and lives for its own devices 
and leaves God out is utlimately headed 
toward destruction. 

One of the outstanding scholars of our day 
is a man named Malcolm Muggeridge. He is 
a Britisher. For many years he was an 
atheiest. A few years ago he became an ortho- 
dox Christian. This man was asked in 1974 
to deliver a me:sage on the spirit of the 
twentieth century to the Internaticnal Con- 
gress on Evangelism in Lucerne, Switzerland. 
He toid that Congress that western civiliza- 
tion is in an advanced state of decomposition. 
He pointed to the plunging of our minds in 
porncgraphy. He stated that much of our 
civilization is living as the pagans did gen- 
erations ago. He said that prostitution and 
the perverting of the minds cexually is a 
characteristic of what is happening in our 
day. He went on to relate this to history. He 
said that this is a sure sign that the death 
rattle is in the throat cf any civilization. 

America is going to reap before very long 
if she continues in the direction she is going 
in a tragic harvest of the sin that she has 
allowed to mount. You don’t have to wait for 
the ultimate judgment of God, You can see 
what is taking place right now. One point 
three (1.3) million young people between the 
ages of 12 and 18 are chrenic alcoholics. In 
our csuntry of 213 million people, we find 
that one half a percent of our population 
below 18 years of age is already chronically 
alecholic. On the adult level we now have 
approximately 11 million alcoholics. For 
every confirmed alcoholic in our country 
there are at least three other people who are 
radically influenced by their drinking. That 
means that approximately 36 millicn people 
are influenced by the alcoholics. That brings 
the total population that is in some way in- 
fluenced by the alcoholic is alcoholic itself 
to one fourth of our national population. 


Drug addiction is moving at a rapid rate. 
Last year the number of arrests among teen- 
agers for drug related problems was exactly 
200 percent of what it was eight years ago 
and 4,200 percent over 15 years ago. We are 
seeing our naticn move in the direction of 
self-destruction, escapism, pleasure seeking, 
and fear simply because we have not re- 
membered that righteousness is the key to 
national security. Sin is the rerroach to a 
nation. It scars and disfigures and limits life. 
It brings death to a nation because that na- 
tion cannot exist as long as sin is the stra- 
tegic motif of its existence. We need to re- 
turn to national righteousness. 
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Someone has said that America staggered 
to its 200th birthday party in a state of 
moral collapse and spiritual decay. Rather 
than coming to our 20lst anniversary in 
spiritual collapse and moral decay, we need 
to come to it with a firm conviction that 
right living, honesty and righteousness are 
to be our characteristics. 

God says to us in the twentieth century 
that the key to national recovery is a revival 
among God's people. Look with me if you 
will for a moment at that passage of scrip- 
tures so frequently quoted on a day like this. 
It is II Chronicles 7:14: “If my people, which 
are called by my name, shall humble them- 
selves, and pray, and seek my face and turn 
from their wicked ways, then will I hear 
thelr prayer from heaven and will forgive 
their sins and will heal their land.” Now no- 
tice who it is that is involved here. The polit- 
ical leaders? No. Mark Hatfield says that in 
the twentieth century we have seen “a de- 
cline of responsibility.” He states that “If 
it is true that all that is necessary for evil 
to win out in the world is for good men to do 
nothing, we have finally come to that point 
where political leaders and where morally re- 
sponsible people have done nothing for so 
long that it will devastate our courtry.” He 
is exactly right. Good men have done too 
little for too long. God's people are the ones 
he will hold accountable if our nation slips 
into the slough of despond. God will not 
allow our nation to stand unless his people 
turn to him. God says in the eighth Psalm 
that man was created a little lower than the 
angels and that he was made to have do- 
minion over the works of God's hands. That 
verse says that first of all I am responsible 
to God. Many of God's people have come 
to the point where they say “I will run my 
own life. I will live as I want to." It is not 
your life. It is God's life. You are not your 
own. You were bought with a price. It is not 
my life to live as I want to live; it is Christ's 
life to live as he wants to live in this world. 
If I continue to refuse to recognize my re- 
sponsibility to Him, then moral failure will 
lead to spiritual decay. I can tell you today 
that the key to national recovery is for God's 
people to say, “I am responsible to God. I 
am accountable to Him. But not only am I 
responsible to God.” Not only are we under 
authority, but we are also in authority. As 
one of God's people, I must accept divinely 
given responsibility to change the world in 
which I live. He has made us to have domin- 
ion over the works of his hands. As a child 
of God, I am responsible for being a world 
changer. I am responsible for altering the 
situation for which I find myself for the bet- 
ter. God's people are to humble themselves, 
They are to pray and cry out in earnest ag- 
ony over the decay of our day. God's people 
in prayer and concern can change our coun- 
try. Rivers and men grow crooked by follow- 
ing the course of least resistance. Nations go 
down into the graveyard of nations because 
God's people allow them to coast along. 

Prayerful people on their knees can change 
the course of our nation’s history. That's the 
key to it all. “If my people which are called 
by me shall humble themselves and pray, 
seek my face and turn from their wicked 
way, then will I hear their prayer from 
heaven and will forgive their sin and will 
heal their land.” Do you want to know what 
can be done to change America? Don’t sit in 
& rocking chair and wring your hands. Don’t 
wave a white flag of surrender. Do not give 
up. Do not despair. National revival among 
God's people is the key to national recovery. 
If you want our nation to move in the right 
direction, it will begin to do that as God's 
people begin to turn from their sins to God 
in a spirit of prayer. 

God has a word for us today. It is a sure 
word. God reminds us that America can be 
great if America will be gocd. It begins with 
an individual—a person who says, “I will 
allow my life to be controlled by God. I will 
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be obedient to Him.” Will you heed God's 
formula for building a strong life and a great 
nation?@ 


WATCHING OUT FOR THE 
VIETNAM VET 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing awareness in Congress, as well 
as throughout our country, that the 
Vietnam veteran has not been accorded 
the attention he deserves. In fact, com- 
pared to veterans of other wars, the 
younger vet has had to bear the brunt 
of an unpopular war and an outmoded 
benefit program which does not recog- 
nize his special needs. 

Despite the long overdue notice being 
given the Vietnam veteran, there is a 
tendency to view changes on his behalf 
as contrary to the interests of older vets 
and the Nation as a whole. If this is the 
case, it is a sad commentary on just how 
little progress we have made toward 
ending the disunity which accompanied 
our participation in southeast Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, I draw my colleagues at- 
tention to an article by Alan L. Otten 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on July 26, 1978: 


THE VETERANS LOBBY AND CONGRESS 


It takes an unusually brave politician to 
buck the veterans lobby, and this Congress 
appears to have an even smaller than nor- 
mal complement of brave politicians. 

In fact, one senior House Democrat refers 
to the newer members as the “bedwetters,” 
for tendency to panic and run in the face of 
almost any political pressure at all. Men 
who claim to speak for “the veterans” have 
always managed to herd politicians before 
them, but that may be truer than ever now— 
even though there's little real evidence that 
they do indeed speak for most veterans. 

This musing is prompted by two pending 
bills. Lobbyists for the major veterans orga- 
nizations are now pushing through Congress 
an extremely expensive pension bill, far 
above budget figures; faced with almost 
unanimous congressional backing for this 
costly measure, the administration has given 
up the fight against it. 

At the same time, the lobbyists are working 
feverishly to kill a very modest administra- 
tion plan to reduce to a reasonable level the 
preference now given veterans applying for 
government jobs. The administration is still 
battling hard for this proposal. 

The irony is that in both cases, the vet- 
erans organizations are actually working 
against the best interest of the 8-million- 
plus veterans of the Vietnam era, the group 
everyone agrees most deserves and most needs 
help today. 

Under present law, a veteran seeking fed- 
eral employment gets extra points on his job 
rating—5 points for able-bodied veterans, 10 
for disabled ones—and these ratings are 
critical in hiring decisions. If a veteran's 
preference points give him the same ranking 
as a non-veteran, he's listed ahead on the 
register for that particular Job, and agencies 
must hire from among the top three names 
on the register. 

The preference is good for life, and can 
be used again and again by a veteran seek- 
ing other jobs, though not for regular pro- 
motion, In addition, if an agency must lay 
off workers, veterans are protected over fel- 
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low workers, even those with far greater 
seniority. 

The whole idea, of course, was to make 
up to the returning servicemen for having 
had his life disrupted, and to help him re- 
enter the job market. All eminently fair 
and reasonable. 

But consider how it’s actually worked. The 
system makes preference points still avail- 
able to the millions of World War II and 
Korean war veterans and others who should 
long since have made their adjustment back 
to civilian life and who really shouldn’t need 
special help any longer. And the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission says one-third of those using 
their preference use it more than once—to 
switch jobs, or to leave government work 
and then return to it. 

Veterans, moreover, surprisingly include 
military careerists seeking a second govern- 
ment career after retiring (with good pen- 
sions) from their 20 or 25 years of military 
service—not only corporals or sergeants but 
colonels and generals. Can it honestly be 
argued that these people need preferential 
treatment as compensation for “career in- 
terruption"”? The White House says that in 
some areas where retired military families 
cluster, such as Jacksonville or San Diego, 
it’s virtually impossible for any but re- 
tired military men to qualify for a federal 
job. 

By preserving the preference of older vet- 
erans and retired careerists, the present law 
dilutes any special competitive advantage 
that might otherwise go to the Vietnam-era 
veterans, the ones who really need read- 
justment assistance. It also hurts the 
chances of women and blacks and other mi- 
norities trying to enlarge their numbers in 
better-paying federal jobs. Finally, it may 
give the federal government something less 
than the best-qualified work force, for the 
veteran who ranks first by virtue of special 
preference is often less able than the non- 
veteran scoring higher but ranking lower. 

In the Washington area, for instance, the 


top 34 persons on the roster of entry-level 
jobs for college graduates are all yeterans, 
even though the first non-veteran woman, 
ranked 35th, scored 100. A woman applying 
for an air traffic controller job in Dallas got 
a perfect 100 score and would have ranked 
seventh on the basis of score, education and 


experience—but when veterans preference 
was factored in for other applicants, her 
rank dropped to 147th. 

The administration’s present compromise 
proposal would make no change in the spe- 
cial preferences for disabled veterans. For 
most able-bodied veterans, it would make 
the five-point preference available only once, 
and only during the veteran's first 15 years 
after separation. The preference wouldn't be 
available at all for careerists retiring with 
the field-grade rank or above, and only for 
three years after separation for lower-grade 
careerists. Special protection against layoffs 
would exist only for the first eight years after 
hiring, not for life. 

These are hardly radical changes or un- 
reasonable ones, yet a Senate committee has 
turned them down, and while a House com- 
mittee approved them by a comfortable mar- 
gin, they face a most uncertain fate on the 
House floor. 

If the lawmakers can't find the courage to 
buck the lobby on this issue, it’s not surpris- 
ing they have even less stomach for opposing 
it on the pension bill. 


The issue is not veterans compensation— 


the amounts paid to men and women for - 


service-related injuries and disabilities—but 
the pensions paid supposedly on the basis of 
need to veterans disabled after they leave 
service, very often simply the disabilities of 
old age. 

The administration, conceding the need 
for some increase to offset inflation, origi- 
nally budgeted an extra $111 million for next 
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year. The House however, has whooped 
through a bill that would cost an extra $950 
million the first year and a total of $40 bil- 
lion extra between now and the year 2000, 
and the Senate is set to okay a plan almost 
as expensive. Both bills would increase pen- 
sion rates substantially right now, and would 
make future increases automatic as the cost 
of living rises. 

Yet pensions for destitute veterans with- 
out service-connected disabilities were con- 
ceived in an earlier time, when Social Secu- 
rity, food stamps and other programs weren't 
available. That’s no longer the case today; 
more and more older veterans, for example, 
claim substantial Social Security benefits. 
In fact, a major provision of the pending 
bills would make sure that no veteran has 
his pension reduced as a result of future 
increases in his Social Security benefit. 

House Budget Committee Chairman Rob- 
ert Giaimo, one of the few lawmakers to fight 
the high-priced bill, argued that the pension 
program is essentially another welfare pro- 
gram, and that “if we want to help the poor, 
including poor veterans, let us do it through 
general programs that reach all.” 

One congressman after another, including 
well-known fiscal conservatives, rose to back 
the higher figure, however, and Mr. Giaimo 
lost 362 to 33. The administration, mean- 
while, had turned tail—first raising its $111 
million proposal to $500 million, and then 
Surrendering altogether to the still-larger 
increase sought by the veterans groups. 

Again, the idea might not be all that out- 
rageous—so what if the nation gives a little 
more to needy aged veterans, even if “need” 
is loosely defined—but for the impact on 
programs more particularly tailored to the 
Vietnam-era veteran. 

Early this year, for example, President 
Carter announced with considerable fan- 
fare the appointment of a Cabinet-level com- 
mittee to draft new ways to help recent vet- 
erans. Big things were implied. Recently, 
however, domestic policy chief Stuart Eizen- 
Stat told the Cabinet group that chaneing 
budgetary outlooks—presumably including 
the hefty increases in pension payments— 
ruled out any but the most modest new help 
for the Vietnam veterans. 

As one budget expert explains it. “Any 
bucks going to Vietnam vets is money that 
doesn’t go to the older vets—and it’s the 
older vets who control the veterans organi- 
zations.” 

And. Congress believes, it’s the older vets 
who vote. When it comes to the veterans 
lobby, every politician is a bedwetter.@ 


THE WEALTH OF A NATION— 
FOCUSING ON THE FUTURE 


HON. JAMES G. MARTIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


© Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, this year, 
for the second consecutive year, my office 
sponsored an essay contest for junior 
and seniors in high schools in North 
Carolina’s Ninth Congressional District. 

After preselection by officials at public 
and private high schools, a panel of in- 
dependent judges selected a winner and 
two runners-up from the entries. 

The judges were extremely compli- 
mentary of the quality of the writing. 
along with the degree of research and 
thought which went into the essays. 

The second runner up in this year's 
essay contest is Teresa Holder, a student 
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at Northside Christian School in Meck- 
lenburg County. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House 
of Representatives, I call to your atten- 
tion the essay of Teresa Holder and 
know you join with me in extending con- 
gratulations to this leader of the future: 
THE WEALTH OF A NATION—FOCUSING ON THE 

FUTURE 


(By Teresa Holder) 


What makes a nation's pillars high 
And its foundation strong? 

What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round the throng?+ 

America is known as the wealthiest nation 
in the world, She has accumulated great- 
ness in her past two hundred years from as- 
sets such as advanced technology, discov- 
ery, abundance of natural resources, and the 
faith of her people. But what about the fu- 
ture? I believe the answer lies in a working 
combination of these assets, the American 
economic system, Capitalism. 

“The free enterprise system has produced 
& higher standard of living, more innova- 
tions, and conveniences and miracles of tech- 
nology, more culture, more leisure, and a 
higher degree of religious freedom than is 
found anywhere else in the world today. We 
should stop and ponder the fact that in this 
country we define poverty at an income level 
higher than the median income in that work- 
er's paradise, the Soviet Union.” ? 

Capitalism or better known as the free 
Enterprise System is an economy based on 
private ownership, free competition, and the 
incentive of personal profit. 

A basic principle of capitalism is private 
ownership. This means that the United 
States is owned by individuals who have the 
right to buy, sell, or use their property in 
any way they choose within the law. 

Free competition is the freedom to com- 
pete in order to gain capital or profit. We 
compete by exchanging our services for cap- 
ital to meet or exceed our needs. Also we 
can compete for higher salary by achieving 
higher education and experience that will 
increase the value of our services. 

The third basic principle of Capitalism is 
the incentive of personal profit. This factor 
has resulted in the majority of the progress 
that our nation has made. It is this principle 
that has taught men to work harder, think 
smarter, and to produce more efficiently, so 
that they can obtain more capital and ac- 
quire more luxuries and pleasures of life. 

The profit motive is not based on selfish 
desire, but is actually one of man's needs. “A 
learned man with no incentive is as much 
without hope as the man with no talents’’.’ 
This is a Biblical truth which can not be 
ignored by any generation. 

Although these principles form the frame- 
work of Capitalism, the key to our freedom 
in the economy is in the people. It is the peo- 
ple’s responsibility to determine the amount 
of production and distribution, the rate of 
supply and demand and the actual standard 
of living. 

In no other nation have people been given 
this kind power, the power of success. But 
Capitalism does not guarantee every man suc- 
cess; it only guarantees him that opportu- 
nity. 

Then, if the center of our nation's wealth 
is the economic system, and the people hold 
its power in their hands, how does this af- 
fect the future of our nation’s wealth? 

Without the free enterprise system we 
would no longer have the political and re- 
ligious freedoms we have now. The freedoms 


1 Emerson, 
Strength”. 

? Helms, U.S. Senator Jesse, When Free Men 
Shall Stand, P. 34. 

3 Ibid p. 37. 


Ralph Waldo, “A Nation's 
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which Americans have enjoyed would be de- 
pleted and consumed because they would not 
fit in socialism or communism, 

There is no such thing as a free election 
in this type of economy, because the govern- 
ment has taken control. With the power to 
set goals and control production and dis- 
tribution, economic planners can easily make 
themselves political masters.* 

Once government has control of the people 
both in their economy and in their politics, 
it would continue to override the line of sep- 
aration between the church and state. The 
government could use their political power in 
order to gain control of the churches and 
Christian schools. 

This type of government and economy 
would literally tear America apart and de- 
stroy her of her wealth. She would be 
stripped of the foundations that has made 
her the unique nation that she is. 

Capitalism, the epitome of our freedoms as 
Americans, is the constitution woven into 
the lives of the people. 

“The United States is living proof of a 
country starting underdeveloped and becom- 
ing through free enterprise, the greatest na- 
tion in the world. Why should we give up an 
economic system that works for one which 
fails? We do not live to grow, we grow to live 
better.” * 


t Antell, Gerson, Economics, p. 18. 
* Helms, p. 42.@ 


THE $100 MILLION ANNUAL PAYOFF 
TO PANAMA 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach final consideration of the for- 
eign aid appropriations bill for the next 
fiscal year, it is important for us to see 
the loading which has occurred to ini- 
tiate broad areas of agreement in the 
Panama Canal treaties without imple- 
mentation legislation ever having been 
properly presented to or passed on by 
the Congress. 

This bill contains some $100 million 
for just 1 year in economic aid, military 
assistance, and in loans and guaran- 
tees—all of this to further the fraud of 
inducing Panama to accept a canal it 
cannot maintain or operate without 
such a subsidy program heaped on an 
anticipated massive increase in tolls and 
fees. 

Even worse is the hypocritical sup- 
port of a repressive and corrupt admin- 
istration which is now showing its real 
colors in a new foreign policy pronounce- 
ment precisely along the Moscow's line 
supporting aggression in Africa, with- 
drawal of the United States from Guan- 
tanamo and Puerto Rico and a unilateral 
Jewish pullout from occupied Arab 
lands. 

Following are three items of great in- 
terest, the first is a letter dated Septem- 


- ber 7, 1977, by Secretary of State Vance 


detailing the payoff to Panama to gain 
their acceptance of the treaties, the sec- 
ond is an article by columnist Charles 
Bartlett in the August 1, 1978 Washing- 
ton Star; and the third is July 20, 1978, 
Miami Herald News release detailing 
Panama’s revised foreign policy. 
The articles follow: 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 

EXCELLENCY: I nave the honor to refer to 
our recent discussions concerning programs 
designed to enhance cooperation between the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
Panama in the economic and military 
spheres. As a result of these discussions, I am 
authorized to inform you that my govern- 
ment is prepared to agree, within the limi- 
tations of applicable United States legisla- 
tion and subject to compliance with appli- 
cable legal requirements and, where neces- 
sary, to the availability of appropriate funds, 
that: 

The United States Government will con- 
sider applications from the Republic of Pan- 
ama for housing investment guarantees with 
a view to approval of specific projects with 
an aggregate value of not to exceed $75 mil- 
lion over a five year period. Approval of spe- 
cific projects shall be subject to conform- 
ance with any applicable administrative and 
legislative criteria. 

The Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion would guarantee borrowings of not to 
exceed $20 million in United States private 
capital by the National Finance Corporation 
of Panama (COFINA) for use in financing 
productive projects in the private sector in 
Panama, subject to terms and conditions as 
shall be agreed upon by the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation and COFINA, and 
approved by the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation's Board of Directors. 

The Export-Import Bank of the United 
States is prepared to offer a letter of intent to 
provide loans, loan guarantees, and insur- 
ance, aggregating not to exceed $200 million 
over a five-year period beginning October 1, 
1977 and ending September 30, 1982, for the 
purpose of financing the U.S. export value of 
sales to Panama. Such financing shall, at the 
discretion of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank, be in the form of loans, 
loan guarantees, or insurance for individual 
products or projects approved by such Board. 

The United States Government will issue 
repayment guarantees under its foreign mili- 
tary sales program in order to facilitate the 
extension of loans to the Government of 
Panama by eligible lenders for the purpose 
of financing the purchase by the Government 
of Panama of defense articles and defense 
services. The aggregate principal amount of 
loans guaranteed by the United States Gov- 
ernment in accordance with this paragraph 
shall not exceed $50 million over a ten-year 
period. 

It is understood that the undertakings of 
the United States provided for herein will 
enter into force upon an exchange of Notes 
to that effect between our two governments. 

Accept Excellency, the renewed assurance 
of my highest consideration. 

CYPRUS VANCE. 

GABRIEL LEWIS GALLINDO, 

Ambassador of Panama. 


PANAMA AND SELFISH LAPSES 


Congress, the press and the American peo- 
ple have developed a bad habit of walking 
away from foreign situations in which the 
nation has been deeply involved with no 
backward looks. 

This is a new style of behavior, a selfish 
lapse from the grace with which this country 
faced the postwar plight in Europe and Asia. 
It is a reaction to an undigested adventure, 
a kind of flinch that we acquired in the bit- 
terness of Vietnam. 

Walking away with a shrug will be partic- 
ularly wrong, morally and practically, in the 
case of Panama. If we did not, back in the 
high-flying days of 1968, participate in creat- 
ing the dictator, Omar Torrijos, we certainly 
acquiesced in his seizure of power and as- 
sisted him, with aid and other endorsements, 
in staying in the saddle. 

Historians will surmise, as most thought- 
ful Panamanians believe already, that we 
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backed this morally decrepit leader because 
we could make a deal with him. He began 
to look like our ape in their parlor as we 
counseled him on curbing his excesses and 
performing the conciliations necessary to 
speed the treaty through the Senate. 

Now our attention is turned away and he 
is reverting to type. The slaughter by pro- 
regime guerrillas of a still-undetermined 
number of college protesters on the eve of 
President Carter's visit has proved to be the 
prelude to a transition that has left Pan- 
amanians suspended between their hopes for 
an infusion of democracy and their fears of 
brutal treatment. 

The turn has also been signalled by the 
Panamanian bishops, led by the respected 
Archbishop Marcos McGrath, They muted 
their apprehensions during the negotiations, 
but in a new pastoral letter they warn there 
are serious defects in the political structure, 
inefficient administration and lack of control 
over public funds, plus increasing domina- 
tion by “certain Marxist elements.” The deep 
rapport between Torrijos and Fidel Castro 
is a matter of continuing concern in Panama, 

Torrijos concedes that after 10 years of 
strong-arm rule, he has an obligation to give 
his country something better. But he doesn't 
know exactly what, as he certainly intends to 
stay on as the centerpiece. He may let him- 
self be chosen president by the 505 repre- 
sentatives to an assembly tailored by the 
regime to exploit its rural strength. 

“I am not a very ambitious leader,” 
Torrijos says, but his taste for the plunder of 
power is not requited. He says, "We must 
organize politically’ and talks of restoring 
party politics; but insists there will be no di- 
rect election of a president until 1984. He has 
assigned the task of planning the new po- 
litical phase to a commission headed by 
Romulo Betancourt, the man at his elbow, 
the treaty negotiator and the Marxist who 
once brought Che Guevara to Panama. 

A chilling insight into Betancourt’s politi- 
cal philosophy surfaced on July 21 when he 
told a crowd, “Let them even try to raise 
their little finger against this revolution and 
they will see a change from our position of 
tolerance. They will see how the armed 
branch of this revolution would deal a blow 
to those traitors and reactionaries.” 

The State Department is now planning to 
add to the regime's muscle by supplying $2.5 
million in military assistance to the national 
guard. This is a partial fulfillment of the 
U.S. negotiators’ pledge to seek congressional 
support for $50 million in military assistance 
over the next 10 years. 

All in all the president contemplates a $20 
million aid package to Panama, the only na- 
tion with a per capita product of more than 
$1,300 that gets economic assistance. This 
was grease that facilitated the treaty deal. 
Now Congress is being asked to bolster a dic- 
tator bent on reasserting himself. 

All the past support of Torrijos was barely 
justified, in moral terms, by the need for a 
treaty. Further support for a regime that 
flirts with totalitariams and drug-traffickers 
while it represses Panamanians will be un- 
forgivable. 


LEAVE GUANTANAMO, PANAMA URGES U.S. 


PANAMA.—Panama called Wednesday for 
the United States to give up its Guantanamo 
naval base in Cuba, self-determination for 
Puerto Rico, and return of all occupied Arab 
lands by Israel. 

The government made the points in a 14- 
page document intended to lay the basis for 
its future foreign policy. 

“The centerpiece of our foreign policy has 
been the canal. Now that an agreement has 
been reached with the United States, we felt 
we needed to redefine our foreign policy,” 
Foreign Minister Nicolas Gonzalez Revilla 
said in an interview. 

The document also supports respect for 
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human rights and condemns all interven- 
tion in the affairs of other nations. 

Gonzalez Revilla said it “it also recognizes 
Panamanian support of some independence 
struggles that exist in the world.” 

The document gives Panamanian backing 
to the black nationalist struggles under way 
in southern Africa. 

Gonzdlez Revilla said the document was 
being sent to all nations with which Panama 
has relations and to its foreign service am- 
bassadors, and that it would be presented 
at the coming meeting of nonaligned nations 
later this month in Belgrade.@ 


EXCHANGE RATES AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1978 


@ Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
economic summit conference in Bonn 
highlighted the Western World’s growing 
concern over the present instability of 
the international financial system. 

In a recent article in National Journal, 
Leslie C. Peacock, vice chairman of the 
Texas Commerce Bank, discusses the 
present international economic system 
and offers some suggestions on needed 
adjustments and changes. 

I believe that Mr. Peacock’s comments 
represent a constructive contribution to 
the continuing dialog on this critically 
important subject, and I commend his 
observations to my colleagues in the 
Congress: 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL ISSUES: 
THE VIEWS OF A BANKER 


(By Leslie C. Peacock) 


It has been little more than a decade since 
important economic policy makers in the 
United States were proclaiming the business 
cycle a thing of the past. We had become 
so wise, it was said, and our instruments of 
economic stabilization so refined, that there 
remained only the necessity for “fine tun- 
ing” to keep the economy on a steady and 
healthy upward progression. The euphoria 
that spawned such arrogant and naive think- 
ing subsequently was dispelled, but it is im- 
portant to remember that the arrogance and 
naivete was there. The arrogance con- 
sisted of the presumptuous belief that eco- 
nomists and sufficiently knowledgeable about 
what is going on in the world economy to be 
able to prescribe precisely what is needed. 
The naivete consisted of the belief that, even 
if they were, they could dictate to the world’s 
real policy makers, the politicians. 

Mankind is ruled by politicians, a fact 
which we sometimes regret but rarely wish 
to change. It is not in the nature of poli- 
ticians that their wisdom expands in relation 
to the complexities of the problems con- 
fronting their constituents. It may even be, 
in fact, that the quality of decision making 
in government deteriorates as the complexity 
of problems expands. In any event, it is fairly 
clear that developments over the past five 
years have outrun our willingness or capacity 
to grapple with them successfully. The gap 
between what is needed and what is being 
done grows progressively wider, and the fail- 
ure of major governments to agree on reme- 
dial measures increasingly prejudices the 
economic climate. 

The extent to which this is so is reflected 
over a wide range of international economic 
developments. It is reflected in the extraor- 
dinary weakness of investment incentives in 
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virtually all industrialized nations. It is 
manifest in the trend toward much slower 
rates of real growth of international trade as 
well as in rising protectionist sentiments and 
policies around the world. It is evident in the 
unsustainably large external deficits of most 
oil-importing nations and rising pressures on 
their creditworthiness. It is particularly con- 
spicuous in the exaggerated movements of 
foreign exchange rates. 

Already it is noticeable that these econom- 
ic deyelopments are being translated into 
public restiveness and undefined fears which 
themselves are being communicated to po- 
litical processes. We are not, therefore, at a 
happy point on the path to freer trade and 
expanded international investment. In the 
absence of stronger international financial 
leadership, in fact, we are likely to look back 
on the past 25 years as a golden era in world 
trade and investments—a golden era that 
somehow eluded our permanent grasp. 


THE ORIGINS OF STRAIN 


The origins of strain on the present inter- 
national financial system, on whose health 
vigorous world trade and international in- 
vestment depend, are too multitudinous and 
complex to be treated summarily without 
great risk of oversimplification. In the in- 
terest of brevity, however, it may be said that 
they have stemmed from the chronic un- 
willingness and/or inability of the United 
States to manage its balance of payments 
in a manner consistent with the require- 
ments for preserving the dollar's role as @ 
reserve currency, U.S. policies have much to 
answer for in connection with the failure to 
maintain a viable balance-of-payments posi- 
tion; but it is equally true that Western 
Europe and Japan are not innocent of con- 
tributions to the breakdown of the interna- 
tional monetary system as built up under the 
Bretton Woods Agreement. 

In any event, such was the behavior of im- 
portant industrialized nations that the sys- 
tem of fixed currency parities, the system 
under which international trade and invest- 
ment flourished so extraordinarily in the 
two and one-half decades of the postwar 
period (and even before that, for that mat- 
ter), collapsed completely in early 1973. The 
transition to floating rates of exchange be- 
came an accomplished fact not because float- 
ing rates were elected as a demonstrably 
superior or even acceptable basis of support- 
ing a healthy world economy, but rather be- 
cause there was no other alternative. 

Such is the peculiarity of man that, not 
being able to get what he likes, he often is 
prone to convince himself that he likes what 
he gets. Such was the reaction of many econ- 
omists to the collapse of the fixed-parity sys- 
tem of currency exchanges, and it had begun 
even before the collapse of Bretton Woods. 
In fact, the superficial attraction of fioating 
exchange rates as a theoretical proposition 
had greatly undermined the resolve of gov- 
ernments to make greater sacrifices to main- 
tain the old system. Would the new system 
of floating exchange rates usher the world 
into a new and higher-powered inflationary 
era? Of course not, it was argued. Would such 
a system destroy or greatly impair the ele- 
ments of stability required for orderly multi- 
national trade and investment flows? Abso- 
lutely not, it was said; things will be even 
better! 

With that same mixture of arrogance and 
naivete that characterized the “fine tuners” 
a decade earlier (although the personalities 
were decidedly different), the advocates of 
freely-floating exchange rates advanced their 
arguments, In this case, the arrogance lay 
in an excessively dogmatic ideological com- 
mitment to “freedom” in all markets come 
hell or high water, and the naivete lay in 
the failure to know that businessmen and 
entrepreneurs (no less than politicians) do 
not always behave the way that economists 
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tell them to. (If there is a moral here, it is 
that neither Keynesians nor monetarists 
have a monopoly on humility.) 

Perhaps it was not arrogant to believe that 
future changes in exchange rates would 
always be orderly and smooth and slow- 
moving; but subsequent developments have 
proved that this view was, at the very least, 
extremely naive. The plain truth is that 
international trade and investment are being 
carried on tcday against a backdrop of daily 
and weekly gyrations in exchange rates 
which are, in comparison with anything pre- 
viously contemplated by the advocates of 
floating rates, wild and sometimes disorderly. 

It is not an accident of chance that the 
introduction of floating rates has been fol- 
lowed by five years of escalating inflation, a 
general deterioration of investment incen- 
tives in industrialized nations and a marked 
slowdown in growth of the physical volume 
of world trade. Direct causal forces are at 
work. They are identifiable, but they are not 
quantifiable. They are not quantifiable be- 
cause the influences of floating rates on the 
performance of the international economy 
have become intertwined with the influences 
of yet another major shaper of international 
economic and financial developments—the 
escalation of crude oil prices. 

Without pretending that anyone can dis- 
entwine these powerful influences, and while 
recognizing that judgmental assessments of 
the importance of each are subject to chal- 
lenge, one nevertheless can note that neither 
the timing of the pronounced upswing to- 
ward double-digit inflation nor the mag- 
nitude of the inflation that has occurred on 
a worldwide basis nor the severity of that 
inflation in individual countries (in relation- 
ship to their requirement for imported oil) 
is suggestive of the proposition that world 
oil prices are at the root of today’s inflation. 
That they have contributed to these prob- 
lems is beyond question, but they are only 
one of many influences. 

The transition to floating exchange rates 
has exacerbated the trend toward higher 
rates of inflation in many ways, but what is 
less well recognized is that it has introduced 
new and powerful barriers to the adequacy 
of private investment on a worldwide basis 
and, most particularly, in the industrialized 
nations. In neither Japan, Canada, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, Germany nor the United 
States has there been any reversal of the 
decline in nonresidential fixed investment as 
& percent of real gross national product that 
began in the early 1970s, and policy makers 
in all countries have expressed anxiety as 
to the longer-run “stagflation” implications 
of this phenomenon. 

They are correct to worry about it, and 
not only because its continuation will inter- 
fere seriously with satisfactory growth rates 
in the future decades. At least one of the 
factors presently inhibiting capital invest- 
ment around the world is a product of ex- 
change rates fluctuations and can be over- 
come only by the achievement of more stable 
exchanges or, alternatively, by a sharp turn 
toward greater protectionism in interna- 
tional trade. The interrelationships between 
inflation, exchange rates and fixed invest- 
ments are so clear, in fact, that it is a theo- 
retical absurdity to expect that we can have 
a restoration of adequate levels of fixed in- 
vestment against a backdrop of free trade, 
the existing degree of exchange rate insta- 
bility and differential rates of inflation. 

The reason for this is that a very large 
share of fixed investment around the world, 
whether or not the investment involves a 
movement across national boundaries, never- 
theless must be sensitive to actual and po- 
tential international competition over many 
years out into the future. At least this is true 
in a world of free trade. Yet when exchange 
rates are changing quickly, often “irration- 
ally,” and with no assurance that differen- 
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tial rates of inflation will be accurately re- 
flected in the changes, the entire basis for 
investment (in all areas which are affected 
by international competition), becomes 
riddled with dangers and uncertainties that 
were not there before. Imagine the perils 
envisioned by a Japanese or German manu- 
acturer who, Knowing that he competes in 
American markets or in other markets with 
American producers, reads his newspaper to 
find the American dollar depreciating out of 
all proportion to relative changes in costs of 
production! Far from being enthusiastic 
about the contemplation of new investment, 
he is much more likely to develop anxiety 
about the preservation of those profit mar- 
gins which make his existing investment 
viable. 

It is important to note that there is noth- 
ing in the existing international financial 
system to make such a potential investor 
more comfortable about the risks of new in- 
vestment or the viability of existing ones. He 
cannot take comfort in the knowledge that 
the process of foreign exchange adjustments 
will find an equilibrium which allows him 
a reasonable chance to produce and sell his 
products profitably. He might have taken 
such comfort when exchange rates were 
pegged in deliberate consideration of terms 
of trade and sustainable relationships over 
time, but that comfort is not available in a 
world where exchange rate changes daily re- 
flect the full spectrum of pressures from in- 
vestment transactions, speculative currency 
movements and other considerations which 
have nothing to do with the comparative 
costs of production in the short run. And 
since he doesn’t know how long the short run 
is, or how much worse it might become, the 
potential investor retreats to the sidelines. 
If he is really smart, and if he speculates on 
what exchange rates might be required for 
such a powerful country as the United States 
to achieve balance-of-payments equilibrium 
through correction of its current account 
deficit, he will beat a hasty path to ask his 
government for protection before he executes 
this plan of retreat. 


There are many factors underlying the in- 
adequacy of fixed investment, including po- 
litical uncertainties, regulatory uncertainties 
and inadequate rates of utilization of capa- 
city in many countries. Nevertheless, the one 
that will not go away, even if the others are 
resolved, is the mutual inconsistency of (a) 
free trade; (b) a high level of investment; 
and (c) exchange rate changes of the sharp- 
ness and rapidity that have occurred in re- 
cent years. At least one of these has to be 
eliminated if the other two are to be 
retained. 


WHERE THE PRIORITIES LIE 


It does not require much deliberation to 
come to the conclusion that the world is 
heavily dependent on free trade as a buttress 
to its prosperity and that a high level of pri- 
vate investment is essential for our present 
and future economic health. Neither of these 
can be sacrificed. If it is also agreed that 
there is no road back to the old system of 
fixed parities worked out at Bretton Woods, 
it cannot reasonably be proposed that we 
must scrap the concept of floating exchange 
rates either. The priorities align themselves: 
We must make major efforts to reduce the 
volatility of exchange rates if we wish to 
avert an alarming trend toward protection- 
ism in world trade and promote an interna- 
tional climate in which fixed private invest- 
ment opportunities are sufficiently attractive 
to stimulate and support economic growth. 

There are several ways of going about 
it, but the present approach of the leading 
industrialized nations around the world is 
not working (as is evidenced by the clear 
trend toward greater volatility, rather than 
less, in exchange rate quotations). Within a 
period of six months the dollar has fallen 
27 per cent against the Swiss franc, 22 per 
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cent against the yen, and 15 per cent against 
the Deutschemark. These are magnitudes of 
change, compressed within a short period of 
time, that certainly would have rendered ob- 
solete the feasibility studies that might have 
underlain any German, Japanese or Swiss 
investment plans under consideration at the 
time. And the fact that the dollar gained 
almost 7 per cent againts the Swiss franc in 
one day is adequate testimony to the im- 
pingement of exchange-rate volatility on 
both investment and trade. 


As of the present moment, the major de- 
fense which the world has against exchange- 
rate volatility inevitably destructive of free 
trade and adequate private investment lies 
in the cooperative action of central banks 
in intervening in foreign-exchange markets 
on whatever scale is required to produce 
short-term stability. The scale of these pur- 
chases required in 1977 and thus far in 1978 
has been huge, and yet even this magnitude 
of purchases (aggregating more than $40 bil- 
lion), has not been adequate to produce 
sufficient stability in the marketplace. Be- 
cause of enormous pressures on the Ameri- 
can dollar arising out of the deficit in the 
U.S. current account, plus the flow of capi- 
tal from dollar accounts accumulated in pre- 
vious years when the dollar’s outlook was 
brighter, private sales of dollars have simply 
swamped the absorptive capacity of official 
institutions. 


Looking to the future, it is not likely that 
the flow of surplus dollars onto foreign-ex- 
change markets will diminish, nor is it rea- 
sonable to expect that foreign central banks 
will be prepared to step up their level of 
support for the dollar. The disinclination 
to commit themselves further in the defense 
of a more stable dollar reflects some con- 
siderations which are purely economic and 
others which might more aptly be termed 
“attitudinal.” The economic considerations 
include the critical fact that large scale pur- 
chases of dollars by central banks abroad 
tend to be a source of domestic inflationary 
pressure within the country that does the 
purchasing, and therefore are often in sharp 
conflict with domestic economic policy ob- 
jectives. Second, there is a limit to the ex- 
tent to which any nation’s central bank can 
sacrifice the interests of its own constituents 
on the altar of international financial co- 
operation. This question comes fairly to the 
fore when a central bank is forced, in the 
interest of maintaining orderly foreign ex- 
change markets, to commit a heavy percent- 
age of its resources to a currency the longer 
range value of which may be subject to 
some doubt. 


These barriers to more aggressive efforts 
by central banks to promote greater ex- 
change stability tend to become most fully 
operative when the United States, by virtue 
of policy moves or the remarks of high of- 
ficials, shows less than full appreciation of 
the burden which our international finan- 
cial position is imposing on foreign central 
bankers. It is understandable that the latter 
may resent deeply having to spend $300 mil- 
lion (or even $1 billion) in one day to sup- 
port the dollar at a time when they might 
prefer to hold gold or Special Drawing Rights 
(SDRs) or another currecy. If the sudden 
necessity for such support flows out of lan- 
guage from Washington which reflects either 
a lack of knowledge or of understanding or 
of sympathy for the burden our position 
places on foreign central banks, then it must 
be doubly irritating to provide it. When the 
support is less than enthusiastic, the results 
may be less than completely adequate. We 
are seeing some of this. 

Because of the barriers to more effective 
support of exchange stabilization by the 
world’s central banks, and in the light of 
the huge current accovnt deficit in the 
United States which renders us particularly 
vulnerable to outflows of liquid balances 
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held in dollars, it is clear that a continua- 
tion of present trends and present reliance 
on existing defenses expose the world to the 
grave risk of a disorderly retreat to protec- 
tionism and bilateralism in trade from which 
we all would suffer. 

The ultimate defense against such an even- 
tuality lies in the correction of the $15 bil- 
lion (or so) deficit in the U.S. current ac- 
counts, a development which will require 
more intensive effort than so far has been 
expended. Accomplishment of this objective 
will not be easy and will require, in and 
of itself, a larger measure of cooperation 
from such important trading nations as 
Japan (whose chronic inability to eliminate 
its trade surplus is more a tribute to its de- 
sire for rising international reserves than a 
reflection on its inability to achieve a desired 
goal of public policy). 

CORRECTING THE DEFICIT 


We do not know when, or even if, the 
United States can succeed in correcting its 
current account deficit. We do know, how- 
ever, that the deficit itself and the legacy of 
international liquidity now held in dollars 
is imposing an intolerable strain on that 
degree of exchange-rate stability that is es- 
sential for the maintenance of free trade and 
a healthy climate for investment on a world- 
wide basis. If we are to preserve that climate 
and provide an opportunity for timely ad- 
justment in the United States, it will be 
mandatory for foreign exchange markets to 
be relieved of the pressures now being 
created by the large overhang of dollars. 

U.S. bonds in foreign currencies: Several 
proposals have been advanced for accom- 
plishing this. One such proposal has featured 
the removal or reduction) of the dollar over- 
hang by the sale of U.S. Government bonds 
denominated in foreign currencies. The pro- 
posal bears explicit recognition that foreign- 
exchange volatility is getting out of hand; 
it recognizes that the maintenance of a high 
degree of international interdependence 
requires that the problem be corrected; and 
it places the responsibility for leadership on 
that nation whose currency and whose inter- 
national financial position are central to the 
growing problem. The proposal has attracted 
a considerable amount of sympathetic at- 
tention, including the endorsement of Dr. 
Arthur Burns, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, but it has been rejected 
by the current U.S. Administration. The pro- 
posal is deserving of the Administration's 
reconsideration. 

Although the severity of the present prob- 
lems in foreign exchange markets has 
prompted additional and intensive discus- 
sions of the possibilities for a revised and 
expanded role for Special Drawing Rights 
within the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), the limited attractiveness of SDRs 
to many investors and holders of interna- 
tional liquidity suggests that this would be 
too narrow an approach for the solution of 
& problem requiring such comprehensive 
treatment, 

The Bell Plan: A more comprehensive ap- 
proach has, in fact, been put forward by 
the distinguished economist and financier 
Geoffrey Bell Under the Bell Plan, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund would be allowed 
to issue obligations denominated in what- 
ever currency a member country might 
choose (in addition to SDRs), using the 
dollar as the currency of subscription, and 
acquiring dollar assets with the proceeds 
derived from the sales. The Bell Plan ‘thus 
would present the IMF with an exchange 
risk (although Bell notes that the risk would 
become operative only when and if countries 
which had retreated from the dollar subse- 
quently elected to get back into dollars), 
and Bell proposes that this risk be covered 
by guarantees from the governments of IMF 
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member countries, including the United 


States. 

As a plan for insulating exchange rates 
from the destabilizing influences of a dollar 
overhang which may exceed $30 to $50 billion 
(if nervous and reluctant foreign holders of 
dollars are taken as the measure), the Bell 
Plan is assuredly the most specifically tailored 
to meet the problem. Among its numerous 
merits is its recognition that the dollar prob- 
lem is also a world problem, requiring inter- 
national cooperation for its resolution, and 
that such cooperation is to be preferred over 
the drift toward protectionism and economic 
isolationism which inaction propels. 

It is not that the Bell Plan could not pro- 
vide the basis for an orderly solution to 
pressing international problems, but rather 
an assessment of the political difficulties of 
getting such a plan through the IMF, that 
suggests the need for U.S, reconsideration 
of the sale of bonds denominated in foreign 
currencies. 


THE LESS-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


At least in the U.S. press and among finan- 
cial analysts in the United States, the bulk 
of conversation about the international fi- 
nancial situation has carried the flavor that 
the greatest threat to International financial 
stability lies in the so-called overextended 
borrowing position of developing nations, 
That is not so; it already has been stressed 
that the principal threat stems from ex- 
change rate volatility and the consequent 
pressures on investment and liberal trade 
policies in industrialized nations. Neverthe- 
less, a word about the position of developing 
nations may be in order here. 


As a group, the developing nations were 
making a rather strong economic showing 
early in the 1970s and their prospects re- 
mained bright until the introduction of 
higher oil prices and the catapulting of OPEC 
current account surpluses to almost $70 
billion in 1974. In the years that followed, 
the borrowing requirements of the LDCs sky- 
rocketed, but it is significant to note that 
most of these countries experienced little 
difficulty in covering their borrowing needs. 
The petrodollar recycling process, carried out 
essentially by U.S. and European banks, 
poured literally billions of dollars into the 
LDCs and greatly facilitated the balance-of- 
payments adjustment which circumstances 
required them to undergo. The entire world 
has reason to be thankful for the ease with 
which this recycling process occurred, for 
had it been otherwise the social and political 
changes which could have occurred might 
well have been immense. 


In the process of borrowing to facilitate a 
smoother transition to sustainable payments 
positions, many of the LDCs reached levels 
of external debt conspicuously high by his- 
torical standards and debt-service ratios that 
have posed problems. Nevertheless, only a 
small handful of countries have actually ex- 
perienced such difficulties as to make debt 
restructuring much more than a fairly 
routine matter, and these countries (Peru, 
Turkey and Zaire, for example) were never 
the heaviest recipients of American and 
European bank loans. The countries them- 
selves, each facing a unique set of problems, 
scarcely establish the pattern to which other 
LDCs inevitably will conform. 

In fact, the arguments concerning the 
vulnerability of the international financial 
system to LDC debt have not kept pace 
with the facts. When doubts first were ex- 
pressed (and properly so) concerning the 
threat of rising LDC debt to international 
financial stability, it was assumed that the 
OPEC current account surpluses would be 
large and intractable, that industrialized 
nations would make relatively smooth ad- 
justments to their “oil deficits" and that 
the LDCs would be left holding the bag (of 
deficits corresponding to the OPEC sur- 
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pluses). None of these things has happened, 
yet the arguments concerning LDC debt go 
on as if they had. 

In truth, OPEC surpluses on current ac- 
count have declined sharply, from $65 bil- 
lion in 1974 to a projected $25 billion in 
1978, and further declines appear likely in 
years to come, At the same time, a very large 
number of industrialized countries, con- 
spicuously led by the United States and 
West Germany, but also including Norway, 
Canada, Austria, Sweden, Denmark and Bel- 
gium, have experienced deterioration in 
their current accounts. Within this frame- 
work of falling OPEC surpluses and rising 
current account deficits in many advanced 
nations, the current account position of a 
large number of LDCs has shown remark- 
able improvement. While arguments were 
being advanced that many of these countries 
were doomed, they have been very hard at 
work expanding their sales to the more in- 
dustrialized world. Had it not been for the 
large and undesirable surge in the current 
accounts surplus of Japan (and, to a lesser 
extent, Switzerland) over the past several 
years, the performance record of the LDCs 
would be even more impressive. 

This is not to say, of course, that the cur- 
rent account improvement of LDCs is neces- 
sarily commensurate with the expanded 
debt burdens they have assumed. That ques- 
tion cannot be argued in generalities or in 
aggregates, but rather is a question of indi- 
vidual country analysis. In such an analysis, 
the degree of comfort one draws from the 
data varies from one country to another. 
Of those which have been the largest recipi- 
ents of international credits (at least from 
American banks) in recent years, it is com- 
forting to note that Mexico, Brazil, Korea 
and Taiwan (to designate only the most 
important) appear to be in sustainable debt 
positions and, for reasons which vary from 
one country to the next, sufficiently well 
positioned to command additional borrow- 
ings. 

It is nonetheless true that the debt of 
LDCs constitutes a potential threat to the 
stability of the international financial sys- 
tem. If that potential threat is transformed 
into actual damage, it will not be because of 
massive debt repudiation arising out of the 
profligacy of LDCs and/or out of the exces- 
sive amounts of credit extended to them by 
U.S. and European banks. It will be because 
the debt burdens assumed by these countries 
are justifiable and supportable only in a 
world of relatively free trade, which is within 
the capacity of industrialized nations to pre- 
serve. There is every reason to believe that 
the debt burden of LDCs is a manageable 
problem in a world of liberal trade policies 
and reasonably high private investment, but 
there also is no doubt that the same debt 
burden could become a serious problem if 
the world retreats into protectionism and 
economic isolationism. Once again, therefore, 
we are returned to the problem of exchange 
volatility as it affects the international eco- 
nomic outlook. When economic officials of 
the industrialized world address themselves 
effectively to the question of excessive ex- 
change volatility, they also will have gone far 
toward resovling the problem of LDC debt. 

One of the more interesting aspects of in- 
ternational developments since the oil em- 
bargo has been that the same set of circum- 
stances which has enlarged the borrowing re- 
quirements of the LDCs also has under- 
written the upsurge in bank liquidity 
(around the world) which has made it easier 
for these countries to command credit in in- 
ternational markets. The enormous liquidity 
which has been building up in the indus- 
trialized world since 1973 (both in banks and 
in industrial corporations) is the direct 
counterpart of the falling away of invest- 
ment expenditures as a percentage of gross 
national product. Confronted with increas- 
ingly strong supplies of loanable funds and 
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continuing weakness in traditional loan out- 
lets, large commercial banks around the 
world tended to become—and remain to this 
day—considerably more aggressive in the al- 
location of funds to LDC borrowers, Far from 
confirming the judgment of pessimistic ob- 
servers that the creditworthiness of LDCs (as 
a group) has deteriorated, banks have been 
so anxious to place funds in these countries 
that risk premiums have declined signifi- 
cantly and to such an extent that some banks 
have begun to wonder whether the game is 
worth the candle. 

This is not a situation that is likely to per- 
sist for very long. If international financial 
authorities succeed in addressing the pro- 
blem of excessive exchange volatility, invest- 
ment incentives are likely to be rekindled 
in Europe, and part of the impetus to aggres- 
sive LDC lending will wane, particularly as 
such lending relates to Eastern Europe and 
the African continent. If they do not, such 
lending most probably will wane in any event 
as the degree of risk assigned to LDCs (in an 
increasingly protectionist world) would tend 
to rise. 

In the United States, the developments are 
likely to proceed somewhat differently. U.S. 
investment is much less sensitive to ex- 
change-rate volatility than in Europe, par- 
tially because a much lesser proportion of 
U.S. production is devoted to international 
sales and partially because the vulnerability 
of the dollar to further declines affects U.S, 
producers in a positive way. Essentially for 
these reasons, investment incentives in the 
United States have not been so seriously de- 
pressed as in other parts of the industrialized 
world, This is reflected in the fact that eco- 
nomic recovery from the most recent world- 
wide recession has been faster in the United 
States than in other countries. 

If we were living in a world that was al- 
most static, one would be tempted to as- 
sert that investment incentives in the in- 
dustrialized nations have shrunk signifi- 
cantly while the same incentives in LDCs 
have increased, that this shift has also in- 
volved a shading in the relative importance 
of private investment and that the shift it- 
self will produce future pressures on liberal 
trade policies presently maintained by most 
industrialized nations. But we are not living 
in a world that is (almost) static, so the 
most one can say is that (in the absence of 
such exchange disturbances as to propel the 
world in a headlong plunge toward protec- 
tionism) the availability of credit for financ- 
ing the development programs of the LDCs 
is likely to remain assured. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The economic integration of the Free 
World that has been built from the ashes of 
World War II is in jeopardy. It is not rele- 
vant to concentrate on the various and com- 
plex reasons for the downfall of the interna- 
tional financial system that was built up 
around the Bretton Woods Agreement; but it 
is important for the world to recognize that 
free trade, a high level of investment and 
exchange volatility of the degree we have 
seen in recent years are totally and irrevo- 
cably incompatible. Free trade is not to be 
given up without enormous cost and dis- 
location to the Free World. A high level of 
investment cannot be given up without ex- 
traordinary prejudice to our future growth 
and to the standards of living of our chil- 
dren. There remains only the question of 
whether the recent volatility of exchange 
rates can be eliminated. The answer is an 
unequivocal yes, but it is an answer which 
governments may be more reluctant to an- 
swer than bankers.@ 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of the Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a system 
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for a computerized schedule of all meet- 
ings and hearings of Senate committees, 
subcommittees, joint committees, and 
committees of conference. This title re- 
quires all such committees to notify the 
Office of the Senate Daily Digest—desig- 
nated by the Rules Committee—of the 
time, place, and purpose of all meetings 
when scheduled, and any cancellations 
or changes in meetings as they occur. 

As an interim procedure until the com- 
puterization of this information becomes 
operational the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest will prepare this informa- 
tion for printing in the Extensions of 
Remarks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 


Any changes in committees scheduling 
will be indicated by placement of an as- 
terisk to the left of the name of the unit 
conducting such meetings. 


Meetings scheduled for Thursday, Au- 
gust 3, 1978, may be found in Daily Digest 
of today's RECORD, 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 
AUGUST 4 
9:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on H.R. 12536, the 
Omnibus National Parks Amendments. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S.J. Res. 134, 
extending the deadline for ratifying 
the ERA. 
318 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m, 
Governmental Affairs 
Federal Spending Practices and Open Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
Government in the Sunshine Act 
(Public Law 94-409). 
3302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Military Construction and Stockpiles Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the military base 
realignments by the Department of 
Defense. 
212 Russell Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on several public build- 
ing prospectuses. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on the employment- 
unemployment situation for July. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Human Resources 
Health and Scientific Research Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume mark up of S. 2755, the Drug 
Regulation Reform Act, and S. 3115, to 
establish a comprehensive disease pre- 
vention and health promotion pro- 
gram in the U.S. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 7 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Housing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the prob- 
lem of property insurance in urban 
America. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2475 and H.R. 
10587, to improve conditions of the 
public grazing lands. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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AUGUST 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
James D. Phillips, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, to be U.S. circuit judge for the 
fourth circuit; Harry E. Claiborne, to 
be U.S. district judge for the district 
of Nevada; Thomas A. Wiseman, Jr., 
to be U.S. district judge for the middle 
district of Tennessee; and Norma Levy 
Shapiro, to be U.S. district judge for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 2533, proposed 
Gasohol Motor Fuel Act. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
AUGUST 9 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to receive testimony 
from officials of the Department of 
Energy on nuclear waste disposal. 
235 Russell Building 
Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 3205 and S. 3309, 
proposed Indochina Migration and 
Refugee Assistance Amendments. 
Until 11:30 a.m. 4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 


Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Nutrition Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on what information 
is currently available to the public on 
food labeling and nutrition content. 
322 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To mark up second concurrent reso- 
lution on the Congressional Budget 
for FY 1979. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To continue hearings on S. 2533 pro- 
posed Gasohol Motor Fuel Act. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed initiatives 
designed to improve Federal water re- 
source programs transmitted by the 
President in his message of June 7, 
1978. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Finance 
To mark up miscellaneous tariff bills. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Rules and Administration 
To consider further the nominations of 
John Warren McGarry, of Massachu- 
setts, and Samuel D. Zagoria, of Mary- 
land, to be members of the FEC. 
301 Russell Building 


AUGUST 10 
8:00 a.m. 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2560, to expand 
the Indian Dunes National Lake- 
shore. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings to receive testi- 
mony from officials of the Department 
of Energy on nuclear waste disposal. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
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9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Nutrition Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on what informa- 
tion is currently available to the 
public on food labeling and nutrition 
content. 
322 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To continue markup of second con- 
current resolution on the Congres- 
sional Budget for FY 1979. (Afternoon 
session expected.) 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold a business meeting on pending 
calendar business. 
235 Russell Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on several public build- 
ing prospectuses. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Rules and Administration 
To continue to consider the nominations 
of John Warren McGarry, of Massachu- 
setts, and Samuel D. Zagoria, of Mary- 
land, to be members of the FEC, and 
other legislative and administrative 
business. 
301 Russell Building 
AUGUST 11 
9:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Karl S. Bowers, of South Carolina, to 
be Administrator of the Federal High- 
way Administration, DOT. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m, 
Budget 
To continue markup of second concur- 
rent resolution on the Congressional 
Budget for FY 1979. (Afternoon ses- 
sion expected.) 
6202 Dirksen Building 
Rules and Administration 
To continue to consider the nominations 
of John Warren McGarry, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Samuel D. Zagoria, of 
Maryland, to be members of the FEC, 
and other legislative and administra- 
tive business. 
301 Russell Building 
AUGUST 14 
10:00 a.m. 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 2860, proposed 
Solar Power Satellite Research, Devel- 
opment, and Demonstration Program 
Act. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
AUGUST 15 
:00 a.m. 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Resource Protection Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on H.R. 2329, proposed 
Fish and Wildlife Improvement Act, 
and H.R. 8394, proposed Refuge Rev- 
enue Sharing Act. 

4200 Dirksen Building 
Human Resources 
“bor Subcommittee 


To hold joint hearings with Finance 
Subcommittee on Private Pension 
Plans and Employee Fringe Benefits on 
bills relating to the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act (S. 3017, 
901, 2992, 3193, 1745, 1383, and 250). 

4232 Dirksen Office Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on S. 1699, proposed 
Diesel Fuel and Gasoline Conservation Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the FBI Charter 
as it concerns domestic security. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
AUGUST 16 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings to receive testimony 
from officials of the Department of 
Energy on nuclear waste disposal. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business 
3110 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue joint hearings with Finance 
Subcommittee on Private Pension 
Plans and Employee Fringe Benefits 
on bills relating to the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act (S. 3017, 
901, 2992, 3193, 1745, 1383, and 250). 
4232 Dirksen Office Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Laws and Procedures Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on S. 3270, proposed 
Justice System Improvement Act and 
related bills. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
AUGUST 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue joint hearings with Finance 
Subcommittee on Private Pension 
Plans and Employee Pringe Benefits 
on bills relating to the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act (S. 3017, 
901, 2992, 3193, 1745, 1383, and 250). 
4232 Dirksen Office Building 
10:00 a.m, 
Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the 
physical and financial condition of the 
Erie canal. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
Arms Control, Oceans, and International 
Environment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2053, the Deep 
Seabed Mineral Resources Act, now 
pending in the Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation Committee, 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Human Resources 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Subcommittee 
To hold hearings with the Govern- 
mental Affairs Subcommittee on Fed- 
eral Spending Practices and Open 
Government on S. 2515, dealing with 
occupational alcoholism programs. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1449, proposed 
Grand Jury Reform Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 18 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on H.R. 12536, the 
Omnibus National Parks Amend- 
ments. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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AUGUST 21 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Gloria Schaffer, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 
235 Russell Building 
AUGUST 22 
9:00 a.m. 
Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2645, proposed 
National Art Bank Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 3363, proposed 
International Air Transportation Com- 
petition Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1449, proposed 
Grand Jury Reform Act, 
2228 Dirksen Building 
AUGUST 23 
9:00 a.m. 
Human Resources 
To continue hearings on S. 2645, pro- 
posed National Art Bank Act. 
4232 Dirksen Bullding 
10:00 a.m, 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 3363, pro- 
posed International Air Transporta- 
tion Competition Act. 
235 Russell Building 
AUGUST 24 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on 8S. 3363, pro- 
posed International Air Transportation 
Competition Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1449, proposed 
Grand Jury Reform Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
AUGUST 25 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Laws and Procedures Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on S. 3270, pro- 
posed Justice System Improvement 
Act, and related bills. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
AUGUST 28 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the FBI Charter 
as it concerns undercover operations. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
AUGUST 29 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the FBI Charter 
as it concerns undercover operations. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


SEPTEMBER 14 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the FBI Charter 
and its overall policy. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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SENATE—Thursday, August 3, 1978 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 17, 1978) 


The Senate met at 10:45 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. EDWARD ZORINSKY, a 
Senator from the State of Nebraska. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past, our hope 
for today and our promise for tomorrow, 
our times are in Thy hands. Help us to 
join our actions to Thy purpose for a 
new world akin to Thy kingdom on 
Earth. May the power vested in us by the 
people be used to move the world to a new 
age of peace and brotherhood. 

Remove from us anything which 
obstructs the coming of Thy higher 
order. Deliver us from vanity of spirit, 
from anathy, envy, and ill will: and fill 
our minds with light, that, having clear 
understanding and right motives, we 
may also have courage, patience, and 
perseverance. Lead us, and all men, in 
the ways of justice and honor, in the 
paths of truth and brotherly kindness 
until the world is delivered from the 
bondage of hate and fear into the light 
of love and truth. 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. EASTLAND) . 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1978. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I here- 
by appoint the Honorable EDWARD ZORINSKY, 
a Senator from the State of Nebraska, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ZORINSKY thereupon assumed 


the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
LEADERSHIP 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings be approved 
to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There will 
not be a Saturday session, Mr. President. 

The Senate could be in quite long to- 
day because the Senate will not be able 
to take up the State, Justice, Commerce, 
and the judiciary appropriations bill 
until 2 o’clock today. Last year 8 hours, 
I think, were consumed on that bill. I 
would hope that the Senate could dis- 
pose of the bill in less time than that this 
year, but I believe our respective cloak- 
rooms should advise Senators that the 
Senate may be in late today because it 
will be necessary, I think, to complete 
the bill today. 

The Senate would then be in posi- 
tion to take up three additional appro- 
priation bills on tomorrow, they being 
the supplemental appropriation, the 
HUD appropriation, and the legislative 
branch appropriation, all of which 
would make for a very good couple of 
days on appropriation bills. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM FRIDAY 
TO MONDAY, AUGUST 7, 1978, AT 
10 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business on to- 
morrow it stand in recess until the hour 
of 10 a.m. on Monday. That time can be 
changed to a later hour, if necessary. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no further need of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska. 


THE DEATH OF VIRGINIA SENA- 
TORIAL CANDIDATE RICHARD 
OBENSHAIN 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I note 
with great regret the report of Dick 
Obenshain’s catastrophe of last evening. 
I know that all of us who are involved 
in the political spectrum will mourn his 
passing. This demonstrates again the 
burden of candidates, who must move 
from place to place at difficult times. 

I hope that we will all join in sending 
word to Mrs. Obenshain of our sympathy 


for her and his family. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp comments of the 
minority leader concerning Mr. Oben- 
shain’s passing. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
STATEMENT OF Mr. BAKER 

I was both shocked and saddened this 
morning to learn of the tragic death of Dick 
Obenshain. Two months after receiving the 
Republican nomination for the Senate in 
Virginia, Dick has been struck down at the 
height of a long career of dedicated service 
to his Party and the Commonwealth. I be- 
lieve that all of us who knew him admired 
his integrity, his articulate defense of the 
Republican principles to which he was deeply 
committed, and his willingness to make the 
Sacrifices demanded of all those who seek 
public office. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia, which is 
a close neighbor of my own State of Ten- 
nessee, is extremely fortunate, Mr. President, 
in having a strong and vigorous Republican 
Party. The good health of the GOP in Vir- 
ginia today is largely due to the tireless ef- 
forts of Dick Obenshain, who, for almost 
twenty years, has been active in Party affairs, 
serving both as State Chairman and Co- 
Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. His contributions to strengthening 
democratic government in Virginia by restor- 
ing a two-party system there will be remem- 
bered with gratitude by Republicans through- 
out the nation for years to come. 

Joy and I both join Dick's many friends 
in extending our deepest sympathy to Helen 
Obenshain and her children at this tragic 
time. His loss will be keenly felt, not only in 
Virginia but also in the Senate where he 
would have served with dedication and dis- 
tinction. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Timothy Pear- 
son of my staff be accorded access to the 
ae during the session of the Senate to- 

ay. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. I have no further re- 
quirement for our time. I yield back the 
remainder of the minority leadership 
time, and suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum until the manager of the bill arrives. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator withhold that? 

Mr. STEVENS. I withhold it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Alaska vi- 
tiate his request? 

Mr. STEVENS. I do withdraw the re- 
quest. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. No, I withdrew the re- 
quest. I understand that the Chair has 
business to lay before the Senate. 


Statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor will be identified by the use of a “bullet” symbol, i.e., @ 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Chair 
is not supposed to lay the bill before the 
Senate until 11 o’clock. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a brief period for the transaction of 
routine morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Routine morning business transacted 
and additional statements submitted are 
printed later in today’s RECORD.) 


UNITED STATES-UNITED KINGDOM 
TAX TREATY 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
Constitution states that the President 
has the power to make treaties, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, and pro- 
vided that two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. A little over 1 month ago, 
the Senate took up the United States- 
United Kingdom Tax Treaty. Using its 
authority and performing its duty, the 
Senate attached a reservation to the 
treaty nullifying the effect of article 
9(4), that provision which limited the 
States’ right to establish their own struc- 
tures for taxing foreign companies oper- 
ating within their boundaries. 

My colleagues will recall that the ad- 
ministration and other opponents of the 
reservation argued that the British 
would not likely accept the treaty with- 
out article 9(4) as it was supposedly 
included quid pro quo for a provision 
providing substantial tax rebates for 
Americans investing in British corpora- 
tions. It is with this in mind that I call 
attention to an article recently published 
in the British journal, The Economist. 
The article, entitled “A Deal is a Deal”, 
states that: 

It was, in fact, the Americans, with hun- 
dreds of multinationals of their own, who 
proposed the controversial clause: the British 
were glad to see it offered, but somewhat sur- 
prised. Correspondingly, the British govern- 
ment seems disinclined to take its disappear- 
ance too tragically. 


The British were surprised, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because they realized this contro- 
versial clause restricted the States’ con- 
stitutionally acknowledged power and set 
a precedent for extending this restriction 
to treaties with other countries. 

It is my contention, and the contention 
of others who supported the reservation, 
that the Senate must exercise its au- 
thority to advise and consent on treaties 
that the administration has negotiated; 
and if a treaty or provision of a treaty is 
unacceptable, we have the responsibility 
to act to insure that the compact be 
amended or rejected according to what 
is in the best interest of the United 
States. 

I wish to emphasize the importance of 
the Senate’s oversight responsibility with 


regard to conventions with foreign coun- 
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tries because I feel that all too often, 
these treaties are accepted without thor- 
ough Senate review. I would make spe- 
cific reference to a treaty currently 
pending on the Executive Calendar, 
awaiting Senate action. This particular 
treaty is the tax convention with the Re- 
public of Korea. One provision of the 
treaty, article 10, provides that foreign- 
flag ships and aircraft owned by Ameri- 
cans qualify for exemption from Korean 
tax and vice versa. This represents a 
significant departure from past tax prac- 
tice in the United States which afforded 
this privilege only to U.S.-flag ships 
and aircraft. Article 10 of the treaty 
will encourage the construction and 
operation of foreign-flag vessels at the 
expense of the American maritime in- 
dustry and the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
article 10 of the Korean Tax Treaty is 
in the best interests of the United States. 
I would urge my colleagues to familiarize 
themselves with this provision and deter- 
mine for themselves what Senate action 
they deem appropriate. I hope that they 
would join me in urging that either the 
treaty be recommitted to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee for further study and 
reconsideration or that article 10 be 
amended to limit its scope to U.S.-flag 
vessels. I am pleased to see that Senators 
ALLEN, MAGNUSON, HOLLINGS, and INOUYE 
have already expressed their concern in 
a letter to Treasury Secretary Blumen- 
thal and Mr, President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the letter be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1978. 
Hon, W. MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL, 
Secretary, Department of Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY : It has come to our at- 
tention that the U.S.-Korea Tax Treaty now 
on the Senate calendar may represent a sig- 
nificant departure from past practice with 
respect to the taxation of American-owned, 
foreign-flag ships, 

Article 10 of the proposed Treaty provides 
that foreign-flag ships owned by Americans 
will qualify for Korean tax exemption. This 
is contrary to the usual requirement in U.S. 
bi-lateral tax conventions that U.S.-owned 
ships be registered in the U.S. to qualify for 
tax exemption in the other country. 

Our nation has witnessed the flight of U.S.- 
owned ships to foreign registry over the last 
several years. This loss to the U.S. Merchant 
Marine is caused in large part by tax shelters 
which encourage foreign-flag operations. Ar- 
ticle 10 of the Korean tax treaty appears to 
create another tax incentive discouraging 
U.S.-flag registration. 

We believe the Senate needs further infor- 
mation on the policy implications of Article 
10 before it considers ratifying the U.S.-Ko- 
rean Tax Convention. Therefore, we would 
appreciate your prompt response to the fol- 
lowing questions; 

(1) Does Article 10 represent a change in 
the traditional U.S. tax treaty policy favoring 
U.S, registration of U.S.-owned ships? Will it 
or similar language appear in later bi-lateral 
treaties? 

(2) Has the Department of Treasury 
studied the maritime effect of deleting the 
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U.S. registration requirement in bi-lateral tax 
treaties? 

(3) How would Article 10 change the tax 
liability of U.S.-owned, foreign-fiag vessels? 
Does this language lessen the incentive to 
register ships under the U.S. Flag? 

Sincerely, 
MARYON P. ALLEN, 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
TED STEVENS, 
U.S. Senators. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, our office 
has today completed the preparation of 
a current newsletter to constituents. It is 
in the Senate printing office at this time. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the newsletter be printed in full in the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Your SENATOR BILL SCOTT REPORTS 


Congress is expected to adjourn on or about 
the 7th of October and with an intervening 
Labor Day recess there is less than two 
months left within which to complete the 
legislative schedule. Of course, there will be 
differences of opinion as to the measures to 
be considered in the limited time. Efforts 
will be made to act upon all appropriation 
bills and measures the Administration con- 
siders desirable. On the other hand, individ- 
ual senators and groups will attempt to keep 
what they consider to be bad legislation from 
being enacted. It should make for an inter- 
esting two months, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTATION 


A proposed constitutional amendment has 
passed the House of Representatives and is 
pending in the Senate to provide full Con- 
gressional representation for the District of 
Columbia. This would, of course, include two 
senators. The Founding Fathers’ insistence 
on having as the seat of government a place 
over which the Congress would have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and control was due at 
least in part to a soldiers’ mutiny which 
threatened the Continental Congress, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, and the failure of that 
city to protect the members. The District of 
Columbia was chosen as the permanent seat 
of government or Capitol of the United 
States so decisions affecting the entire Na- 
tion could be made free from undue in- 
fluence of any state and immune from ha- 
rassment or political entanglements. 

While we hear phrases like “the last 
colony” or “taxation without representa- 
tion," Washingtonians elect their own school 
board, their city council, mayor, participate 
in presidential elections, and have a non- 
voting delegate in the House of Representa- 
tives. Moreover, citizens of the District of 
Columbia in Fiscal Year 1977 contributed 
$275.9 million toward Federal grants and 
received $942.1 million in return. The Fed- 
eral treasury collected only 29¢ for every 
dollar it provided the city. Per capita income 
of the city is the second highest in the Na- 
tion, $8.067, compared with a national aver- 
age of $6,399. 

Today, the Federal Government employs 
approximately 40% of the work force of the 
City of Washington, and an additional 25% 
work in industries servicing the government. 
It could be called a “company town” with 
virtually everyone dependent upon the Fed- 
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eral Government for his or her livelihood. 
If full representation in the Congress were 
granted the city, it would insure the election 
of senators sympathetic to the needs and 
concerns of big government, who would 
promote the welfare of government agencies 
and employees. Senators from the District 
would be under no compulsion to consider 
the needs of any competing interest, such 
as farmers, miners, manufacturers, or many 
of the divisions of labor and management 
located within the fifty states. 

Washington today is a city of approxi- 
mately 700,000 people with news media 
espousing the viewpoint of city residents, 
upon which members of the Congress depend 
as & major source of knowledge of recent 
events and developments. Full representation 
in the Congress for the City of Washington 
would not be in the national interest and 
would inevitably lead to the kinds of pres- 
sures that the framers of the Constitution 
wanted to avoid when they provided for a 
Federal City. Washington is not a state but a 
city exceeded in population by ten other 
American cities. Under our Federal concept 
of government, there is no basis for electing 
two senators to represent it. 

All members of Congress represent the Dis- 
trict of Columbia because it is the national 
capital. Committees exist in both Houses of 
Congress to consider special needs of the 
city, In my opinion, we should be concerned 
about the welfare of the individual citizens 
of Washington, but this should not minimize 
our concern for and realization that the 
welfare of the people of the entire Nation is 
paramount, and it was concern for the gen- 
eral welfare of the country that caused the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787 to adopt 
the Federal City concept. It would appear 
that time has confirmed the good judgment 
of our Founding Fathers. Should you desire 
to comment on this issue, however, we would 
be glad to have your views. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


The Senate recently passed the Military 
Procurement bill for the fiscal year begin- 
ning October Ist. This bill provides for pro- 
curement of aircraft, ships, tanks, other 
equipment and for research and develop- 
ment of new weapons systems. It authorizes 
a total expenditure of approximately $36 bil- 
lion, of which more than $12 billion is for 
research and development aná about $5.6 
billion is for ships. The bill also establishes 
a ceiling for servicemen on active duty and 
in the reserves plus the number of civilian 
employees in the Department of Defense. 

While the billions of dollars involved in 
such legislation will likely seem enormous, 
it should be noted that the Soviet Union has 
increased its military forces considerably 
over the last ten years and there is some 
speculation as to whether they have achieved 
military superiority over the United States. 
Given the world situation today, it is of the 
greatest importance that the United States 
maintain sufficient military strength to meet 
possible military threats from the commu- 
nist world. 

The security of our country and that of 
the free world may depend on our military 
preparedness, and the large sums spent for 
defense prove to be a good investment. In 
fact, I was pleased that the American Secu- 
rity Council recently gave me a special recog- 
nition award for a 100% voting record on 
national security measures. 

LABOR LAW REFORM 

For several weeks the Senate had under 
consideration a Labor Reform Bill and after 
six attempts to terminate debate, the meas- 
ure was recommitted to the Committee for 
further study. This, of course, was an effort 
to prevent its enactment. The bill would have 
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changed many of the procedures and laws 
relating to settlement of disputes be- 
tween management and labor. It would 
have increased the membership of the 
National Labor Relations Board; have pro- 
vided law clerks for administrative law 
judges; provided equal access to union rep- 
resentatives on company time and property 
as that utilized by management, and gen- 
erally appeared to make the operation of the 
agency more cumbersome and to slant it 
toward the side of labor. However, the origi- 
nal intent of Congress was to create a board 
to administer the law and act as an impartial 
referee of labor/management disputes. 

It also appears that the bill would have 
tended to stimulate additional friction be- 
tween labor and management contrary to 
the general public interest. This is espe- 
cially true when industry is attempting to 
cope with many problems arising from ex- 
cessive paperwork, government regulations, 
environmental constraints, foreign competi- 
tion and general inflationary pressures. Less 
conflict between management and labor 
could result in a higher level of industrial 
activity, more jobs, and higher productivity 
which would appear to be in the general 
public interest. Copies of my floor statements 
on this bill are available if you would care 
to have them. 

RICHMOND VISIT 

We will be in the Richmond office on Mon- 
day, August 14, and will be pleased to see 
any constituent desiring to discuss a prob- 
lem or an issue. The office is located on the 
eighth floor of the Federal Building at 400 
North 8th Street. The office phone number 
is 649-0049 if you care to call in advance, 
although an appointment is not necessary. 

ERA EXTENSION 

On March 22, 1972 the Congress proposed 
the Equal Rights Amendment to the Consti- 
tution which provides that equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any state 
on account of sex. The resolving clause of 
the resolution passed by Congress specifies 
that the amendment shall be valid when rat- 
ified by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several states within seven years, or, in 
other words, by March 22, 1979. To date of 
the necessary 38 states, 35 have ratified the 
measure but four of these have voted to re- 
scind their ratification. 

Legislation to extend the time for the 
States to ratify the proposed amendment 
from 7 years to 14 years has been proposed 
and referred to our Subcommittee on the 
Constitution of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and hearings were held a few days 
ago. 

There are differences of opinion as to 
whether states have the right to rescind 
their ratification; whether it is necessary 
to have a majority or two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress extend the time for 
ratification; whether a change in the Cong- 
gressionally proposed amendment would af- 
fect the votes of the states which have al- 
ready agreed to the ratification; and whether 
a change at this time in the Congressional 
resolution proposing the amendment would 
constitute an undesirable precedent. These 
and other issues, including the basic fair- 
ness of making any change in the proposal at 
this time, were discussed by witnesses before 
our Subcommittee. Should you care to ex- 
press an opinion, your views would be 
welcomed. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT 
The Senate recently voted to extend the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973 for an addi- 
tional three year period, and the proposal is 
under consideration in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. It is a broad, comprehensive meas- 
ure to protect fish, wildlife and plants when 
they are threatened or endangered. The Act 
was somewhat sharply brought to the pub- 
lic’s attention several weeks ago by a de- 
cision in a citizen’s suit in the Supreme 
Court case of TVA v. Hill, which proaibited 
use of a fully constructed $120 million multi- 
Purpose aam in Tennessee because use of 
the dam apparently would destroy the habi- 
tat of a subspecies of perch, approximately 
3’ in length, known as the snaildarter, one of 
approximately 130 darter subspecies. In its 
opinion, the Court said the Congress had 
mandated that the habitats of all forms of 
fish, wildlife or plants listed as endangered 
by the Secertary of Interior or Commerce be 
protected, leaving no discretion with the 
Court. 

In addition to extending the Act, the Sen- 
ate bill would amend the law to provide for 
a cabinet-level committee that could grant 
exemptions from the Act when the com- 
mittee found that the benefits clearly out- 
weighed alternative courses of action, con- 
sistent with conserving the Species or its 
critical habitat and the action was of na- 
tional or regional significance. 

During the Senate debate, I was success- 
ful in having three amendments adopted. The 
first and most important provided that in 
an area declared by the President to be a 
major disaster area and determined under 
the Disaster Relief Act that work was neces- 
sary to prevent a recurrence of such natural 
disaster and to reduce the potential loss of 
human life. he could exempt the project. This 
was intended to apply to situations like 
those in Southwest Virginia where floods re- 
sulted in four deaths, property damage of 
$275 million and emergency repair work was 
halted to protect the habitat of another 
snail darter subspecies and river clams. 

The second amendment reduced the num- 
ber of members of the presidential commit- 
tee required to constitute a quorum and 
the third provided that a critical military in- 
stallation would be exempted from the Act 
when the National Security Council deter- 
mined that failure to grant an exemption 
would have an adverse effect on the security 
of the United States. 

After the bill was passed by an over- 
whelming vote, a colleague suggested that 
passage was due to the sensitivity of sen- 
ators to lobbying efforts by environmental- 
ists. There is doubt, however, that the gen- 
eral public and some senators realize that 
the bill applies to private acts, property and 
projects, large or small, as well as public 
ones and that substantial civil and crim- 
inal penalties may be imposed against any 
individual for violations of the law. The 
trial judge who heard the TVA v. Hill case 
indicated that closing down a Federal project 
costing $120 million to protect minnows 
was absurd but, as indicated, his decision 
was reversed by the Supreme Court with the 
statement that the wisdom of enacting leg- 
islation rested with the Congress rather 
than the courts. 

In my judgment, this issue goes further 
than a specific bill because similar lobbying 
efforts are made by persons opposed to peace- 
ful use of nuclear energy, by groups opposed 
to a strong national defense and sometimes 
it seems by those opposed to our free enter- 
prise system. It would appear in the public 
interest if citizens let their views be known 
to the Congress. Whether this is done by 
citizens acting independently or through a 
citizens’ lobby, it seems highly desirable to 
have people active at a national level to 
support the preservation of free enterprise, 
our high standard of living, a strong na- 
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tional defense and other traditional Ameri- 
can values. Of course, all reasonable people 
want a clean, wholesome environment and 
oppose the wanton destruction of our nat- 
ural resources, but a rule of reason would 
appear preferable to the extremists’ positions 
advocated by special interest groups who 
threaten congressmen with defeat at the 
polls unless they vote in accordance with 
the lobbyists’ views. 
VETERANS’ PENSIONS 

The Senate and House of Representatives 
have passed different versions of a bill which 
includes a new program of pension benefits 
for veterans and survivors. The pensions 
will be generally payable monthly to needy 
wartime veterans who are permanently and 
totally disabled by reason of non-service- 
connected disability, or who are 65 or over. 

The bill also establishes a better pension 
program for needy surviving spouses and 
children of wartime veterans, and an im- 
proved system of dependency and indemnity 
compensation for the surviving needy par- 
ents of veterans who died as a result of a 
service-connected disability. The measure 
also guarantees that no person in the new 
program will suffer a reduction in pension 
because of a cost-of-living increase in fed- 
eral retirement programs such as social secu- 
rity. 

4 OFFICE EXPENSES 

According to the Senate Disbursing Office, 
during a five and one-half year period end- 
ing June 30 of this year, our office has re- 
turned to the Treasury a total of $1,628,392.- 
35, or approximately 55 percent of the funds 
authorized to be expended for salaries of staff 
assistants, expenses of both the Washington 
and Richmond offices, stationery, transporta- 
tion, telephones, telegraph, and miscellane- 
ous. While the staff salaries compare fayor- 
ably to those of other offices, the number 
employed is far less than average. 

SOMETHING TO PONDER 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: “Common sense 

is genius in its working clothes.” 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of my colleagues specifically to 
the article relating to District of Colum- 
bia representation in Congress. The arti- 
cle is being sent throughout the State of 
Virginia, and it attempts to explain the 
basis for the Capital City concept, under 
which decisions affecting the entire Na- 
tion can be made free from undue in- 
fluence of any State and immune from 
harassment or political entanglement. 

Recent items of the local media indi- 
cate that those preparing the articles 
may be unaware of this background. 
However, we did extensive research be- 
fore this short article was prepared, and 
I hope my colleagues will read it and 
consider carefully the consequence of 
an amendment to the Constitution to 
provide two Senators for the city of 
Washington. 


RICHARD OBENSHAIN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, our State 
was saddened to learn this morning of 
the untimely death of Richard Oben- 
shain, a close personal friend of mine, 
and the candidate of our party to suc- 
ceed me in the Senate. 

Last June, some 9,000 Virginia Repub- 
licans met in convention at Richmond to 
choose our party's nominee for the U.S. 
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Senate. They selected Richard D. Oben- 
shain over a former Secretary of the 
Navy, a former Governor of Virginia 
and an incumbent State senator. Mr. 
President, Dick was a native Virginian, 
he loved our State, its people, and its 
heritage. He understood the values and 
the goals of a majority of our people. 
At the time of the tragedy resulting in 
his death, he was seeking the opportu- 
nity to represent our State as a Senator 
from Virginia. 

We will miss Dick Obenshain, his in- 
telligence, and his patience in studying 
issues and taking a firm position on 
the side he considered right, will be 
hard to duplicate. He had his hand on 
the pulse of the people of Virginia and 
was one of the most beloved and re- 
spected members of our party. 

His untimely death is a personal loss, 
because Dick had been a friend over the 
years and served as chairman of the 
campaign committee when I was elected 
to the Senate, but much earlier he had 
been chairman of the Young Republican 
Federation of Virginia; at age 29 he was 
a candidate for Congress from the Rich- 
mond metropolitan area, constituting the 
Third Congressional District of Virginia, 
a race he lost by only a few hundred 
votes, Later he was the Republican nom- 
inee to be attorney general of Virginia, 
but was unsuccessful in the general elec- 
tion. He was, however, overwhelmingly 
elected as State chairman of the Repub- 
lican Party and later served as cochair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. This year it seemed that he would 
be successful in his keen desire to hold 
public office by being elected to this 
body, but fate would have it different- 
ly. While en route from Winchester to 
his home in Chesterfield County, ad- 
joining the city of Richmond, the pri- 
vate plane in which he was a passenger 
crashed and burned resulting in the 
death of all three occupants of the 
plane. 

At age 42, he appeared to be on the 
threshold of greater service to his party 
and to his State. His dreams in this 
regard will not be realized. He will not 
be able to again apply his leadership 
skills to the problems facing our State 
and Nation, but he will be remembered 
by those who knew him—his personal 
friends, his party associates, by those 
holding public office in Virginia, and in 
many parts of our Nation. 

There are many things that happen 
which we cannot understand and the 
untimely death of this able lawyer and 
friend is one of them. Inez and I extend 
our deepest sympathies to his wife, Helen, 
to his son, Mark, and to his daughters, 
Ann Scott and Kate. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that morning business be closed. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. If there be no further morning busi- 
ness, morning business is closed. 
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RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 11 a.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 10:52 a.m., recessed until 11 a.m., 
whereupon the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mrs. HUMPHREY). 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1979 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the hour of 11 a.m. hav- 
ing arrived, the Senate will now proceed 
to the consideration of H.R. 12927, which 
the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 12927) making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time for 
debate on this bill is limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON) and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Stevens), with 30 minutes on any 
amendment, and with 20 minutes on any 
debatable motion, appeal, or point of 
order. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The purpose of 
the bill now under consideration, H.R. 
12927, is to provide fiscal year 1979 ap- 
propriations for military construction 
and family housing programs of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

As reported by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the measure contains, $3,- 
937,702,000 in new budget authority for 
the coming fiscal year, This represents a 
reduction of over $315 million below the 
budget request, and an increase of al- 
most $1 billion over appropriations for 
fiscal year 1978. 

I would first like to clarify this sub- 
stantial—but misleading—increase over 
last year’s level. That program was arti- 
ficially constrained, based on a con- 
struction “moratorium” and did not re- 
flect true requirements at all. The fis- 
cal year 1979 recommendation actually 
represents return to a more typical an- 
nual level, although it has less purchas- 
ing power than did fiscal year 1977 ap- 
propriations, when inflation is taken 
into account. With this background, it 
should be fairly obvious that we are not 
embarking on some new trend of pro- 
gram escalation. 

With respect to the recommended fis- 
cal year 1979 program, new appropria- 
tions of slightly over $3.9 billion repre- 
sent a decrease of $315.3 million from 
the budget request. This net figure act- 
ually entails reductions of more than 
$474 million, offset by $159 million pro- 
posed for additional necessary projects. 
Given the present climate, I think a 
word or two about the latter would be 
in order. 
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This is not a general or lump-sum in- 
crease. It involves 76 specific and sepa- 
rate projects which were not included 
in the budget—even though required— 
because of fiscal constraints. While the 
committee could have likewise deferred 
them, this would have been less than 
fully responsible. They are all valid proj- 
ects which must be constructed at some 
point; the longer that they are post- 
poned, the more they will ultimately 
cost. Our military posture, of course, 
may also suffer in the interim. 

The substantial offsetting decrease of 
$474 million assumed in the bill is largely 
associated with planned overseas con- 
struction: A $393 million reduction oc- 
curs in this sector. The largest portion 
relates to elimination of unilateral fund- 
ing for projects benefiting the NATO 
Alliance. This reduction, mandated by 
authorization, was really without preiu- 
dice to the projects themselves. The 
point is that they should be included 
under the jointly funded NATO infra- 
structure program, rather than be fi- 
nanced entirely by the United States. 

Madam President, I believe that these 
brief remarks will suffice to place the 
committee’s recommendations into over- 
all perspective. Our report, available 
since July 20, provides a thorough and 
detailed explanation of all individual 
adjustments. I ask unanimous consent 
that certain tabular material be inserted 
in the Recorp immediately following my 
introductory remarks. This will display, 
by appropriation, the committee’s rec- 
ommendations compared with prior ap- 
propriations, the budget request, and 
House allowances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. At this time I 
would also ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendments be agreed to 
en bloc and that the bill, as amended, be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendments agreed to enbloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 1, strike 
through and including line 12; 

On page 2, line 19, strike “$628,644,000" 
and insert ‘$663,228,000"; 


On page 2, line 20, after “1983” insert a. 


colon and the following: 

Provided, That of this amount, not to ex- 
ceed $67,400,000 shall be available for study, 
planning, design, architect and engineer 
services, as authorized by law, unless the 
Secretary of Defense determines that addi- 
tional obligations are necessary for such pur- 
poses and notifies the Committees on Appro- 
priations of both Houses of Congress of his 
determination and the reasons therefor. 

On page 3, line 11, strike “$683,695,000” and 
insert “$811,074,000"; 

On page 3, line 12, after “1983” insert a 
colon and the following: 

Provided, That of this amount, not to 
exceed $49,300,000 shall be available for 
study, planning, design, architect and engi- 
neer services, as authorized by law, unless 
the Secretary of Defense determines that 
additional obligations are necessary for such 
purposes and notifies the Committees on 
Appropriations of both Houses of Congress 
of his determination and the reasons therefor. 

On page 4, line 2, strike “$461,703,000" and 
insert “$507,171.000"; 

On page 4, line 3, after “1983” insert a 
colon and the following: 

Provided, That of this amount, not to 
exceed $55,000,000 shall be available for 
study, planning, design, architect and engi- 
neer services, as authorized by law, unless 
the Secretary of Defense determines that 
additional obligations are necessary for such 
purposes and notifies the Committees on 
Appropritaions of both Houses of Congress 
of his determination and the reasons therefor. 

On page 4, line 20, strike “$183,280,000" and 
insert ‘'$187,730,000"; 

On page 5, line 4, after “designate” insert 
@ colon and the following: 

Provided further, That of the amount ap- 
propriated, not to exceed $1,400,000 shall be 
available for study, planning, design, archi- 
tect and engineer setvices, as authorized by 
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law, unless the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that additional obligations are neces- 
sary for such purposes and notifies the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of both Houses of 
Congress of his determination and the 
reasons therefor. 

On page 5, line 18, strike $43,500,000” and 
insert ‘'$54.677,000"; 

On page 6, line 1, strike “$35,800,000” and 
insert "$47,590,000"; 

On page 6, line 9, strike $26,900,000” and 
insert “$38,932,000”; 

On page 6, line 16, strike “$16,000,000” and 
insert “$23,000,000”; 

On page 6, line 24, strike “$8,900,000” and 
insert “$13,400,000”; 

On page 7, line 8, strike “$1,688,615,000” 
and insert ‘'$1,708,600,000"; 

On page 7, line 13, strike "$62,310,000" and 
insert $58,695,000"; 

On page 7, line 15, strike “$34,696,000” and 
insert $50,446,000"; 

On page 7, line 17, strike $36,585,000” and 
insert $33,935,000"; 

On page 7, line 19, strike “$2,524,000” and 
insert “$3,024,000”; 

On page 7, line 22, strike ‘'$1,401,400,000" 
and insert ‘$1,414,400,000"; 

On page 8, line 1, after “1983” insert a 
colon and the following: 

Provided further, That of the amounts ap- 
propriated for operation and maintenance, 
not less than $635,000,000 shall be available 
only for the maintenance of real property 
facilities 

On page 8, beginning with line 5, Insert the 
following: 

HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE FUND, DEFENSE 

For use in the Homeowners Assistance 
Fund established pursuant to section 1013(d) 
of the Demonstration Cities and Metropoli- 
tan Development Act of 1966 (Public Law 
89-754, as amended), $1,500,000, 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. With that, 
Madam President, I would like to express 
my appreciation to the ranking minority 
members of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. Stevens) for his 
great assistance in developing this legis- 
lation, and thank him for the time he 
has devoted to the subcommittee and the 
full committee. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1978 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1979 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 

fiscal year 1978 


Agency and item 
a) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in House bill 


Budget esti- 
mates, new 
(obligational) 
authority, 

fiscal year 1979 


(2) Q) 4) 


Recommended 
by Senate 
committee 


65) (6) (8) 


Increase (+) or decrease (—), Senate bill compared 
with— 


Budget esti- 
mates, new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal year 1979 


Appropriations, 
new (obli- 
gational) 
authority, 

fiscal year 1978 


House bill, new 
(obligational) 
authority 


Planning and Design 


Military construction, Army. 

Military construction, Navy.. 

Military construction, Air Force. 

Mia Se constricuon, Defense agencies. _ 
„Transfer, not to exceed 

Military construction, Army National Guard.. 

Military construction, Air National Guard... 

Military construction, Army Reserve 

Military construction, Naval Reserve 

Military construction 


Total, military construction 


Family housing, Defense....__.._- sie 
Portion applied to debt reduction 


($219, 812, 000) 


527,769, 000 
463, 056, 000 


1, 631, 920, 000 


= 1,460, 140, 000 
115, 840, 000 


($198, 450, 000) 
881, 900, 000 
820, 900, 000 
639, 100, 000 
176, 300, 000 
0, 000, 000 


$186, 450, 000 


628, 644, 000 
683, 695; 000 
461; 703, 000 
183, 280, 000 
(20, 000, 000) 
43, 500, 000 


0, 400, 000 
12, 500, 000 
2,677, 100,000 2, 089, 022, 000 


1, 690, 100, 000 1, 688, 615, 000 
—119, 200, 000 —119, 200, 000 


= ($198, 450, 000) (—$21, 362, 000) 
663, 228, 000 


13, 400° 000 
2, 346, 802, 000 


1, 708, 600, 000 
—119, 200, 000 


—$186, 450, 000 


+135, 459, 000 +34, 584, 000 
+348) 018, 000 +127; 379, 000 
-4-100 185; 000 +45; 468, 000 


+129, 721, 000 


+-4, 977, 000 
+6, 090, 000 
+4, 132, 000 
+2, 600, 

900, 000 

—330, 298, 000 


~ +18, 500, 000 


200, 000 
-+714, 882, 000 


+248, 460, 000 
—3, 360, 000 


+257, 780, 099 
-+19, 985, 000 


Total, family housing 1, 344, 300, 000 


1, 570, 900, 000 1, 569, 415, 000 1, 589, 400, 000 +245, 100, 000 4-18, 500, 000 


“+19, 985, 000 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1978 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1979—Continued 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal year 1978 


Agency and item 
(1) 


Homeowners assistance fund, Defense 


Grand total, new budget (obligational) authority- 2,977, 720, 000 


Budget esti- 
mates, new 
(obligational) 
authority, 

fiscal year 1979 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in House bill 


(2) (3) 


1, 500, 000 


Recommended 
by Senate 
committee 


Increase (+-) or decrease C. Senate bill compared 
with— 


Appropriations, 
new (obli- 
gational) 
authority, 

fiscal year 1978 


Budget esti- 
mates, new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal year 1979 


House bill, new 
(obligational) 
authority 


0) (8) 


—3, 500, 000 —1, 500, 000 


4, 253, 000,000 3, 844, 887, 000 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam President, 
I yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Madam President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of our 
subcommittee, Mr. HUDDLESTON, for his 
kind remarks. 

The Senator has provided us with de- 
tails on the major points of the fiscal 
1979 appropriation for military construc- 
tion. Let me briefly add to Senator Hup- 
DLESTON’S comments. 

As reported, our bill is almost $1 bil- 
lion over the fiscal 1978 appropriation, 
but it is under the budget by about $315 
million. Let me stress again to the Sen- 
ate, as Senator HUDDLESTON has, that this 
is a misleading figure and does not indi- 
cate a large program increase. The in- 
crease this year is due to the moratorium 
placed on construction projects in fiscal 
1978. The fiscal 1979 bill contains $3.9 
billion in new budget authority. This 
amount actually has less purchasing 
power than did the fiscal 1977 appropria- 
tion when inflation is taken into account. 

The committee has carefully reviewed 
the budget and justifications submitted 
by the Defense Department for the fiscal 
year 1979. We have taken into account 
the proposed base realinement study now 
underway in making recommendations 
for more construction. Of special concern 
to the committee are the funds for NATO 
and NATO-related construction. The be- 
lief that the NATO infrastructure pro- 
gram should be utilized wherever possible 
is reflected in some reductions for over- 
seas projects. 

The projects in this bill have been 
weighed and the priorities have been 
attended to. There is still a huge backlog 
of military construction requirements 
which must be met sometime in the fu- 
ture. The committee has considered all 
of these items and followed closely the 
authorization bill for military construc- 
tion. 

I urge that the Senate accept this bill 
as reported. I know that there will be an 
amendment for a 20-percent, across-the- 
board cut. It will be extremely difficult for 
this construction program, should such a 
cut be applied to this bill. 

I urge Members of the Senate to con- 
sider that we are already $315 million 
below the administration’s request for 
military construction in this bill. This is 
a unique thing and it reflects, I believe, 
the sentiment of the Congress and of the 
American people. Having cut it ourselves 


in committee, I would certainly hope that 
the Senate will accept our judgment that 
it not be cut further. 

There are two amendments that I 
know of. The Senator from Kentucky, 
as manager of the bill, has some amend- 
ments. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Madam President, the committee at- 
tempted to expedite the appropriations 
process this year by marking up the mili- 
tary construction bill concurrent with 
the authorization process. As reported, it 
is consistent with the Senate-passed au- 
thorization vehicle. 

Just this Tuesday, however, House and 
Senate conferees reached agreement on 
final authorization levels for fiscal year 
1979, and we now have the opportunity 
to incorporate necessary adjustments in 
the appropriations measure, as well. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1570 
(Purpose: To reflect appropriation adjust- 


ments resulting from authorization con- 
ference agreement) 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Accordingly, 
Madam President, I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. I also ask that it be 
in order to amend the bill in more than 
one place. Although the amendment has 
a single purpose, numerous appropria- 
tions are affected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 


STON) proposes unprinted amendment No. 
1570. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 19, strike ‘‘$663,228,000”, 
and insert “$712,053,000” in lieu thereof; 

On page 3, line 11, strike “$811,074,000”, 
and insert ‘“$804,524,000" in lieu thereof; 

On page 4. line 2, strike ‘$507,171,000". 
and insert ‘$519,984,000" in lieu thereof; 

On page 4 line 20, strike ‘$187,730,000", 
and insert “$173,780,000" in lieu thereof; 

On page 5, line 18, strike "$54,677,000" 
and insert $52,200,000" in lieu thereof; 

On page 6, line 2, strike "$47,590,000", 
and insert “$44,750,000” in lieu thereof; 


~ 3, 937, 702, 000 


4-959, 982,000 315,298,000 +92, 815, 000 


On page 6, line 9, strike $38,932,000", 
and insert “$37,100,000” in lieu thereof; 
On page 6, line 17, strike “$23,000,000”, 
and insert “$21,850,000” in lieu thereof; 
On page 6 line 24, strike $13,400,000”, 
and insert ‘'$13,000,000" in lieu thereof; 
On page 7, line 8, strike “$1,708,600,000", 
and insert “$1,701,605,000" in lieu thereof; 


On page 7, line 15, strike “$50,446,000”, 
and insert “$43,451,000” in lieu thereof. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, this amendment first—and obvi- 
ously—deletes from the bill funds for any 
project not consistent with final author- 
ization action. It also contains certain 
increases, however, which require ex- 
planation. 

The bill, as reported, included various 
reductions based on Senate authoriza- 
tion adjustments which were later re- 
stored in conference. In selective in- 
stances, I am proposing that they be re- 
stored in the appropriations bill, as well. 
This is for the sole purpose of keeping 
important issues open for conference de- 
liberations. 

I emphasize that additions are few and 
selected. In fact, they are limited to 
three items: $56.9 million for Army ma- 
terial prepositioning in Europe, $19.1 
million for aircraft shelters, and $986,000 
for an air combat maneuvering instru- 
mentation facility. These are projects 
in support of NATO which the authoriza- 
tion conferees felt were so critical or time 
sensitive as to warrant specific exception 
to our policy that all NATO efforts should 
be jointly funded. I agree with that 
assessment, and propose that they be re- 
stored in our bill and taken to conference 
with the House. 

The net effect of this amendment is to 
increase total appropriations by only 
$25.4 million, to a level of $3,963,146,000. 
I do not feel that this minor change al- 
ters at all the fact that significant re- 
ductions have been made to the budget 
request. I might also add that, not with- 
standing the $118 million net difference 
with the House, over three quarters of 
a billion dollars are actually in disagree- 
ment and subject to conference resolu- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
be printed in the Recor which details 
the numerous adjustments contained in 
this amendment. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be pirnted inthe RECORD, 
as follows: 
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H.R. 12927—FISCAL YEAR 1979 MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS, DETAILED EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 


Appropriation 


Asreported As amended 


[In thousands of dollars] 


H.R, 12927 


Change Appropriation 


H.R, 12927 


As reported As amended 


Military construction, Army............-.-.-....--.-- 


Fort Bragg, N.C.: Energy centrol system. 
Fort Devens, Mass.: Install windows/heat 
Fort Polk, La.: Energy control system.. 
Fort Richardson, Alaska: Barracks (project denied).- 
Fort Wainwright, Alaska: Insulate/storm windows __ 
Fort Gordon, Ga.: Hot water waste recovery $ 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.: Windows/modernize 
steam system 
Fort Knox, Ky.: Energy control system 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: 
Energy control system.. 
Storm windows/weatherstrip- - 
Fort Lee, Va.: Energy contre] system 
Fort Sill, Okla.: Insulate/night setback. 


Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.: Storm windows/insulation........._.-..-...___ 


Cornhusker Army Ammunition Plant, Nebr.: Con- 
taminated waste incinerator (project denied)... 
Picatinny Arsenal, N.J.: Insulate steam system 
Sierra Army Depot, Calif.: Ammo service facil 
Cprajact denied). 
Tobyhanna Arm 
U.S.M.A., West 
ties.. a 
Fitzsimmons Army “Medical Center, Colo.: “Energy 
control system 
Bayonne Military Ocean TERON, N. 
fuel storage tank__ 
Fort Campbell, Ky.: 


Depot, Pa.: Insulate buildings. 


Insulation. - 


Fort Carson, Colo.: Interior steam system moderni- = = 


zation... 
Corpus Christi ‘Army Depot, Tex.: 

conditioning 
Fort Devens, Mass.: Solar heat for warehouse- 
Fort Lewis, Wash. : Laundry heat recovery 
Presidio of ‘Monterey, Calif, : Energy control system 
Fort Ord, Calif.: Weatherstrip temporary buildings 
Picatinny Arsenal, N.J.: Convert to solar heat.. 
Fort Pickett, Va.: insulaticn/heat system alteratio 
Radford Army Ammunition Plant, Va.: ee 

return.. a 
Red River Army Depot, Tex.: 

Insulate buildings 
Humidity controls 
Savanna Army Depot, IIL: Insulate/night setback. 
Fort Stewart, Ga.: 
insulate/weatherstrip (Hunter) 
_ Insulate/Weatherstrip. asa 

Various locations, overseas: Prepositioning cf 

material configured to Unit Sets (POMCUS) site. 


663, 228 


int, N.Y.: Outdoor athletic facili- == TTT 


“Convert air- 


712,053 -+-48,825 | Military construction, Navy. 


811,074 804,524 


Paris Island Marine Corps Recruit Depot, S. 


Naval Air Station, Ja 


(project denied)... 
Pearl Harbor 


(project denied) 

McGuire AFB, N. 
(project denied)... 

Homestead AFB 
(project denie 
denied) 


Decimommany, Italy 


(project denied).. 


Construction, Navy 


Grand total, H.R. 12927 


1 Guard and Reserve component reductions are general, serving to reduce appropriations to 


authorized lump-sum levels. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Madam President, I 
support the amendment reluctantly, 
since one of the items reduced is an item 
in Alaska that I had an interest in. But 
it was not authorized and it is proper, 
I think, to delete from this bill the items 
that have not been authorized. We shall 
attend to them later when we try to 
seek reauthorization again. 

I think the Senator is absolutely cor- 
rect that, having deleted some of the 
items that we had funded, the authori- 
zation committee has also added some 
that we had not funded. The purpose of 
this amendment, as I understand it, is 
to adjust our bill to the authorization 
process. 

For that reason, I urge its adoption. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield back my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Michael 
Shorr of Senator Javits’ staff be granted 
the privilege of the floor on all matters 
pertaining to the military construction 
appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, for the convenience of any Mem- 
bers who may have other amendments, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in 
order to amend this bill in a place pre- 
viously amended and, in any case, that 
the Secretary be authorized to make 
technical and clerical adjustments neces- 
sary in the engrossment of amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object, I assume 
that the Senator is talking about the bill 
for the purpose of the original text, for 
the purpose of amendment. I do not 
want to circumvent the tabling motion 
he has made on the amendment we al- 
ready have adopted. This is on the bill 
as it is presented from the committee, 
that it is available for amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is correct. 


Military construction, Air Force... = St. 
Newark AFS, Ohio: o Emriy monitoring system 


Torrejon Air Base, Spain: 


Family housing, Diti. .-.........-.-......---- 


Bachelor enlisted uarters (project denied)... 
cksonville, Fla.: Energy syste 

Naval Station, Adak, Alaska: Energy recovery system. __ 

Naval Air Station, Lemere, Calif.: Airfield PAVI 


Naval Submarine Base, Hawaii: 
Utilities (project dad See ae a ee = 
Naval gg Station, Charleston, S.C.: Energy 


system. 
Charleston Naval Shipyard, S.C.: Lighting systems.. 


519,984 412,813 


_ $07,171 


EE 
Malmstrom AFB, Mont.: Small arms range (project 
Air combat maneuvering instrumentation facility, 


Various, overseas: Aireak shelters. 


Military construction, Defense Agencies 


ccna school 


Emergency construction—reduction..___ 
Military construction, Army National Guard 
Military construction, Air National Guard. _ 
Military construction, Army Reserve . - 

Military construction, Navy Reserve 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve 


1,708, 600 1,701,605 
(50,446) (43,451) (—6, 995) 
~6, 995 


“25, 444 


Submarine support facility, Kings Bay, Ga.: 
housing units from 400 to 250.. 


3, 937, 702 3, 3, 963, 16 


Mr. STEVENS. I have no objection 
under those circumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
final passage on the bill so all Senators 
will be aware there will be a rollcall- vote 
on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam President, 
I yield time to the Senator from New 
Hampshire for an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1571 
(Purpose: To increase by $1.6 million the 
amount of funds appropriated for con- 


struction at the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard, Kittery, Maine) 


Mr. McINTYRE. Madam President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 


that it be stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment will be stated. 
The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr 
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MCINTYRE), for himself and Mr. DURKIN, Mr. 
HatHaway, and Mr. Muskie, proposes UP 
Amendment No. 1571. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, line 11, strike out “$804,524,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $806,124,000. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Madam President, 
we in New Hampshire and in the entire 
Northeast are extremely proud of the 
fine work done at the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard. The overhaul and mainte- 
nance work is vital to our defense estab- 
lishment and provides our Navy with the 
kind of support which is absolutely es- 
sential if they are to conduct their mis- 
sion with the kind of professionalism 
that we expect. Plans are now well under- 
way to introduce the new Los Angeles- 
class submarines to Portsmouth berths 
in the early 1980’s. This year the com- 
mittee has earmarked $14.5 million for 
this purpose and I am pleased to see that 
Portsmouth can thus begin the necessary 
modernization in anticipation of the 
arrival of the 688's. 

My amendment today would add $1.6 
million to the bill which was a sum orig- 
inally requested but later deferred until 
1980. However, the House has wisely in- 
serted the funds in both its authorization 
and appropriation bills. Just this week 
the Senate agreed in conference to re- 
store the $1.6 million to its authorization 
bill, so the addition I seek has the full 
support of the House and has been au- 
thorized by the Senate. 

I believe this action is wise and ap- 
propriate, as it recognizes the essential 
nature of the work that is being done at 
the Portsmouth shipyard. The modern- 
ization program must proceed with 
all due speed if the shipyard is to be 
ready in time for the 688 subs. Our na- 
tional defense effort relies heavily on a 
strong submarine fleet and this situation 
will continue for the foreseeable future. 
We therefore have a commitment to see 
that this fleet is supported with the best 
maintenance and overhaul facilities 
that are possible. This $1.6 million will 
help to see that Portsmouth is capable 
of providing that support and is therefore 
important, I believe, to our national de- 
fense effort. 

Madam President, joining me as co- 
sponsors of this amendment are the 
distinguished Senators from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie and Mr. HatHaway) and my 
colleague from New Hampshire (Mr. 
DuRKIN). 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam President, 
we have considered the amendment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

I think it is important to note that the 
economic analysis for this particular 
project indicates that the payback pe- 
riod is something less than 6 years. So 
the return on this investment is sub- 
stantial. 

At the same time, it would vastly in- 
crease the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the maintenance crews working on 
our submarines thereby moving them 
closer to the actual pier and by eliminat- 
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ing the necessity of traveling back and 
forth from their shops, as they are re- 
quired to do now. 

So this has been cleared on both sides 
of the aisle and we are prepared to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Madam President, I 
thank my distinguished and able friend 
from Kentucky. 

I move the 
amendment. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong support of the amendment 
offered by my distinguished Senate col- 
league, Tom McInTYRE, and my two col- 
leagues and friends from Maine, BILL 
Hatuaway, and Ep Muskie. Our 
amendment will provide an additional 
$1.6 million appropriation for the con- 
struction of a waterfront support facil- 
ity at Porstmouth Naval Shipyard. This 
facility provides a crucial construction 
step in readying the Portsmouth Ship- 
yard for the overhaul and maintenance 
of the Los Angeles-class nuclear sub- 
marines, which will soon become a bul- 
wark of our national strategic defense 
posture. 

The $1.6 million for the facility has 
been included in the conference report 
on the military construction authoriza- 
tion and I want to thank Senator Hart, 
chairman of the Military Construction 
Subcommittee, for his careful study 
which led to its inclusion. 

I understand the managers of the 
bill before us today, Senators HUDDLE- 
STON and STEVENS, are prepared to ac- 
cept this amendment, because they are 
aware of the importance of moving 
ahead rapidly with construction at 
Portsmouth. I want to thank both of 
my colleagues for their consideration in 
this matter. The excellent and time- 
consuming work they have done in pre- 
paring the appropriations bill before us 
demonstrates once again their dedica- 
tion to a national defense second to 
none. 

In addition to the $1.6 million in our 
amendment the bill contains $14.55 mil- 
lion for construction at the shipyard, 
including moneys for a modern ma- 
chine shop building and a transducer 
repair facility. As I stated recently when 
the Senate considered the military con- 
struction authorization bill, the men 
and women at Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard make a significant contribution to 
our national defense by providing an 
excellent overhaul and maintenance 
facility for our Polaris/Poseidon sub- 
marine fleet. This Congress can do no 
less than insure that those workers 
have the very best working facilities 
and conditions. 

I have one final point about the ship- 
yard, only indirectly related to this bill. 
As many of my colleagues are aware, the 
Navy presently has under consideration 
a merger of the Computer Applications 
Support and Development Office 
(CASDO) located at Portsmouth, and 
the Center Naval Ordnance Command 
Management Information System Office 
(CENO) located at Indian Head, Md. 

CASDO provides the framework of the 
management information services im- 
provement system which gives our ship- 
yards the intelligence management and 


adoption of the 
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administrative tools they need to func- 
tion effectively. The General Account- 
ing Office recently commended the MIS 
improvement system which is under the 
direction of CASDO. 

Moving CASDO at this point would be 
a serious error, which would jeopardize 
the MIS improvement system. Fortu- 
nately, there is no money in this year’s 
military construction appropriation for 
moving CASDO from Portsmouth. The 
exceptionally talented men and women 
working there can rest assured that I will 
fight along with Tox McIntyre to see 
that the Navy gives the fullest consider- 
ation to leaving CASDO in place. 

Mr. President, before closing I would 
like to make brief reference to one other 
shoe which did not drop in this bill. The 
Department of Defense has been threat- 
ening to purchase land around Pease Air 
Force Base as part of its air installation 
compatible use zone program. On July 13, 
the Senate passed section 613 of the 
military construction authorization bill 
which prohibits DOD from purchasing 
land contiguous to the existing bound- 
aries of Pease. The appropriations bill 
before us today contains no money for 
such a purchase, and continues the pro- 
hibition against unwarranted acquisition 
by the Government of a substantial 
amount of private land around the base 
and the unwarranted destruction of a 
considerable number of private dwell- 
ings. This is a wise decision, which I 
know many people in Newington and 
Portsmouth welcome. 

I want to once again thank the man- 
ager of the bill for accepting this amend- 
ment and for seeing that Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard will see over $16 million 
in new construction during the coming 
year. I believe this military construction 
budget is extremely important to our 
country’s national security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment (UP No. 1571) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to and 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time? 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I am 
not in control of the time, and the floor 
managers are here. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
time be equally divided to the two sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. ROTH. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that John MciIntee, 
David Sharp, and Chris Warner be 
accorded the privilege of the floor during 
the remainder of the consideration of 
this bill, including the votes thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1572 
(Purpose: To reduce total budget authority 
provided by this Act by two (2) per 
centum) 


Mr. ROTH. Madam President. I send 
an unprinted amendment to the desk 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1572. 


Mr. ROTH. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 11, after line 20, insert the follow- 
75 114. Notwithstanding the preceding 
provisions of this Act, the total budget au- 
thority provided in this Act is reduced by 
two (2) per centum.”. 


Mr. ROTH. Madam President, my 
amendment provides a 2-percent effi- 
ciency cut in the total budget in this 
legislation. This proposal will save the 
taxpayers $79 million and wil! stimulate 
much needed management reforms. 

There is a substantial increase of 32.2 
percent—$960 million—in this year’s 
total appropriations. In the proposed 
legislation there is a 2.41-percent in- 
crease over the House allowance. 

Two percent of the total appropriation 
is only 8.2 percent of the $960 million in- 
crease. Even after my 2-percent cut the 
Senate appropriation figure is greater 
than the House allowance. 

Budget Director James T. McIntyre, in 
urging a 5-percent cut from the budget 
before the Senate Committee on the 
Budget said: 

Budget restraint is appropriate now. It is 
consistent with both the economic outlook 
and the need for increased governmental effi- 
ciency, which spending restraint will encour- 
age. 


He also suggested that an across-the- 
board cut may be appropriate. 

This amendment is necessary for these 
reasons. 


First, the waste, mismanagement, and 
inefficiency in Government must be cur- 
tailed. A tighter budget means less room 
for waste. 


Iam not advocating the elimination of 
particular projects, but there is no orga- 
nization funded by this bill that cannot 
operate as well as, or better than, it did 
with a larger budget. 


Second, inflation must be reduced. The 
leaders of America acknowledge that 
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deficit spending is the No. 1 cause of 
inflation. A balanced budget would re- 
tard inflation. The average citizen would 
feel less of a strain on his pocketbook. 

Third, we must respond to the will of 
the people. The wasteful excesses of Gov- 
ernment have become a rallying point 
for people throughout this Nation. Tax 
reform groups are demanding specific 
limits on Government spending. We 
must begin to make Government more 
responsive but less costly. 

Let me state that I appreciate the difi- 
cult task faced by the Appropriation 
Committee. I know that they are doing 
a complete and thorough job. 

Nevertheless, the military services’ 
planning and design programs are the 
most glaring areas of inefficiency. For 
example, the House committee investi- 
gators found no standardized reporting 
system nor any other management meas- 
urement that indicate the expenditures 
for design and the losses caused by poor 
management. Also the investigators 
found little control over who can initiate 
changes in design and for what reasons. 
Lack of accountability encourages waste. 

Specific areas of mismanagement are 
where the design has been completed but 
no project is constructed and where a 
change in design occurs so that work 
previously done is lost. The House com- 
mittee investigation staff found that the 
architecture and engineering firms and, I 
quote, “are besieged with volumes of 
changes from various military levels, 
some of which are contradictory and all 
of which increase the cost.” 

Such areas of mismanagement resulted 
in a 951-percent increase in the cost for 
roads and utilities at the Trident site. 
Redesign projects increased the final de- 
sign cost of the Fort Campbell hospital 
by $1.4 million. My amendment will force 
management to be more prudent and 
less wasteful. 

Of particular concern is the tripling 
of the appropriation for energy conser- 
vation and pollution abatement pro- 
grams. General Accounting Office reports 
indicate that the Department of Defense 
is careless in estimating construction 
costs for energy and pollution improve- 
ments and in estimating payback periods 
for energy savings. I am concerned that 
the Senate committee appropriated over 
$50 million for domestic major construc- 
tion projects that were not requested by 
the Department of Defense. Perhaps 
these nonrequested projects are worthy, 
but it seems clear, especially when fiscal 
restraint is so necessary, that they are 
not needed now since they were not 
requested. 

Madam President, adoption of this 
amendment is imperative. We must put 
an end to waste and managerial ineffi- 
ciency in Government—a 2-percent cut 
is a small step in that direction. We must 
curb inflation, we cannot do this without 
trimming the Government’s budget. We 
must respond to the will of the people, 
we must cut back excessive budgets now. 

Madam President, Senator LUGAR is a 
cosponsor, and I ask unanimous consent 
that his name be added to this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. I yield back the floor. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam President, 
I believe all of us in the Senate and, cer- 
tainly, members of the Military Con- 
struction Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee and members of the 
full committee, are very rightly con- 
cerned about Government expenditures 
and are making a diligent effort to hold 
those expenditures down and reduce 
them at every opportunity. 

I think it is commendable of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to pursue this course, 
as he is doing, as each appropriation 
measure comes before the Senate. 

However, in this particular appropria- 
tion bill we are dealing with here today, 
much of the reasoning that has been 
outlined by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware simply does not apply. 

He refers to organizational funding 
which could be reduced and, of course, 
there is some legitimacy to that claim. 
But we are not funding organizations 
here. We are funding brick and mortar 
construction projects. There is no great 
administrative area which can be re- 
duced on a percentage basis by simply 
holding down or reducing additional 
personnel. 

The Senator refers to the amount of 
money in here that relates to pollution 
abatement. Well, I would just say that 
these expenditures are mandated by law, 
and many military installations through- 
out the country are not in compliance 
now with State and Federal regulations 
relating to air and water pollution, so 
they are necessary expenditures. 

On his concern about the expenditures 
for energy conservation, I point out that 
all of the evidence that has been pre- 
sented to the subcommittee indicates 
that these will lead to cost savings in 
every instance, and that the average 
amortization is about 4 years, so it is a 
good investment for us to embark upon 
these energy conservation projects to 
reduce the future cost of operating our 
military facilities throughout the United 
States and around the world. 

The Senator from Delaware mentions 
that the word has come over that the 
budget ought to be reduced 5 percent. 
Well, the subcommittee has already re- 
duced the request for military construc- 
tion by some 7 percent in this bill that 
is before us right now. 

I would point out this is $315 million 
below the budget request. 

Just one further comment about the 
nearly $1 billion increase over the ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1978. 

As I pointed out in my opening state- 
ment, 1978 was an unusual year. A vir- 
tual moratorium was in effect on mili- 
tary construction around the country. 
This was brought about because base re- 
alinements were under consideration, 
and it was felt appropriations should not 
be made until questions had been re- 
solved as to which bases would be re- 
duced or eliminated, and which might 
be increased. So that was not a normal 
year, and the appropriation was sub- 
stantially lower than would normally be 
the case. 

This year we returned to a more nor- 
mal situation, although taking into ac- 
count inflation that has occurred during 
the period, the spending power of this 
budget is scarcely greater than the 
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spending power of last year’s level. So it 
is a budget that has been very carefully 
considered. 

We are also talking about national 
security; we are talking about what the 
needs of our armed services are, not only 
in this country but throughout the en- 
tire world. 

One very important part of this bill, 
and one of the addons that we have 
brought about, has to do with the Na- 
tional Guard and our Reserve Forces. 
These forces are hard pressed now to 
meet their requirements in order to pro- 
vide the very important support and 
backup that our Active Forces need. Un- 
der our system now we recognize that 
the Guard and the Reserve must be 
ready at any time to be activated and to 
provide support that is necessary under 
the unified concept of our services. 

So this is a budget that does not lend 
itself to the kind of across-the-board 
percentage cuts that might be applied to 
other budgets. 

I would urge the Senate to reject the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware and to accept this as a budget that 
has been considered very carefully, proj- 
ect by project. 

We have eliminated those that do not 
seem to be necessary. We have tried to 
provide projects that will in the future 
mean a more efficient operation, a lower 
cost operation of our military facilities. 

The amendment should be rejected, 
and we should go to conference and deal 
there with the differences that exist. 

I yield such time as he may require to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr, TOWER. I thank my distinguished 
friend from Kentucky. 

I want to associate myself with the 
remarks he has made. In these military 
budgets, both in the authorization bills 
and again in the appropriation bills, 
these are always very delicately balanced, 
and we make every effort, I know, in the 
authorization bills to reduce waste, to 
prevent unnecessary expenditures. When 
we make that effort in the authorization 
bills, there are then some pretty close 
proscriptions that are placed on the Ap- 
propriations Committee when they come 
up to appropriate this money. 

I do not know of any authorization and 
appropriation bills that are more care- 
fully drawn than in military procure- 
ment and military construction, and in 
which more different needs and concerns 
are considered. 

The meat-ax approach is not really a 
good approach for cutting spending in 
any particular area. We should here in 
Congress accept the responsibility of es- 
tablishing priorities. When you use the 
meat-ax approach to cut across the board 
you are treating everything as being of 
virtually equal value, either that or you 
are saying to the Department of Defense, 
“We won’t make the decision on where 
the cuts should be. You make the de- 
cision yourself.” 

We are, in effect, abdicating, I think, 
some of the decisionmaking process we 
should be involved in in the Department 
of Defense. 

Therefore, I would also express the 
hope that the Senate will reject this 
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meat-ax cut. If the Senator from Dela- 
ware has some specifics he would like to 
see cut, maybe we could address our- 
selves to them. 

I notice there is some $9,971,000 in the 
budget for Delaware. Does the Senator 
from Delaware think that is an unneces- 
sary expenditure? If he does, because he 
would know that situation well, I might 
be prepared to support cutting a specific 
dollar amount in that particular area. 
But to use the meat-ax approach I do 
not think it wise. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 8 minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. If I may correct the 
Senator from Delaware, it should be 
“Madam President.” 

Mr. ROTH. I accept that correction. 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Texas. 

Madam President (Mrs. HUMPHREY in 
the chair), I am concerned about what 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
has just said, because I think the most 
pressing problem facing this country to- 
day is how to provide better services at 
less cost. I think the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky and the distinguished 
Senator from Texas know that in my 
long years of service, on both the House 
and Senate side, I have been a strong 
believer, as indicated by my votes, in a 
strong defense. 

But the mere fact that I am a believer 
in a strong defense does not mean that 
I do not expect increased efficiency 
from the Department of Defense as well 
as every other agency of the Federal 
Government. And I would say that if 
you went home to my people in Delaware 
and said, “Well, there is no room for 
increased efficiency in the Department 
of Defense” or HEW or whatever it 
might be, they would laugh you out of 
the room. 

It makes no difference what the bill 
or legislation is, when one proposes a 
reduction in a program—and I want to 
point out we are not proposing a cut 
below last year; we are not even propos- 
ing a cut below what was accepted by 
the House of Representatives—it is at- 
tacked on one of two bases. If one makes 
a specific request, they either try to 
point out what it means to your own 
State, or, in the alternative, they spell 
out why that program is untouchable. 
It makes no difference whether it is 
other programs or projects. 

I think the message has come home— 
at least it has to this Senator—that we 
have got to search for ways and means 
of making the executive branch, the bu- 
reaucracy, more efficient. 

You cannot tell me that even in con- 
struction—because I have had some- 
thing to do with that in years gone by, 
in the private sector—a more efficient 
job cannot be done. One of the problems 
is constant changes in design, amend- 
ments which give the contractor grounds 
for coming in for increased funds. 

The statements I made about ineffi- 
ciencies were not my own, but were read 
from the report by the House committee 
dealing with military construction. Let 
me read from that report: 
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The investigators found no standardized 
reporting system that identified design 
workload, breakage, lost design, or other 
management measurements which would in- 
dicate the expenditures for design, the num- 
ber of projects, or losses associated with the 
above, 


I am a strong believer in having the 
Government be a leader in solar energy 
and energy conservation, but that does 
not mean, I repeat that does not mean, 
that they should not be efficient in doing 
so. The American people are demanding 
that we give them more and better gov- 
ernment at less cost. 

In closing, I just want to point out 
that all we are asking is a 2-percent re- 
duction. The Senate bill is 2.41-percent 
increase, or $92 million increase, over 
the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The bill as reported includes 
$70 million more than the White House 
request for major construction programs 
inside the United States. My 2-percent 
cut, which I consider a reasonable one, 
would save the taxpayers $79 million. 

Madam President, inflation has in- 
creased from 8.68 percent last year to 
an estimated 9.3 percent annual ad- 
justed rate through April of this year. 
People are concerned, and want us to 
do something about inflation. 

I am not saying imposing a 2-percent 
cut is going to be easy on the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but I would point out 
that it is even more true that the aver- 
age American family is having great dif- 
ficulty in making its family budget 
stretch to meet the cost of inflation, and 
they expect those of us in government to 
provide some leadership. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I yield the Senator from Texas 
such time as he may require. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank our distinguished 
colleague from Kentucky. 

I will certainly join the Senator from 
Delaware, as I have on many occasions, 
in trying to achieve savings in Federal 
expenditures. I agree with the Senator 
from Delaware that the American people 
are fed up with too much government. 
They feel that government is too big, its 
scope is too broad, it intrudes too much 
in our daily lives. 

I do not find, however, that people 
are fed up with national defense. I be- 
lieve that if you ask the average Ameri- 
can whether or not he considers national 
defense a priority, he would say yes, in 
the majority of cases. As a matter of 
fact, there is growing concern in this 
country that we are falling behind the 
Soviet Union in military capability. The 
general public, we find, for the most part 
want us now to increase this spending, 
because they do fear the possibility that 
we will have an inferior military posture 
to that of the Soviet Union. 

The Senator from Delaware has pro- 
vided great service to us in past years, 
and I am sure he will in the suture, in 
supporting sound leadership in the mat- 
ter of trying to reduce Federal spending. 
But it is just like the people out in Cali- 
fornia who voted for proposition 13. 
When some of the public officials came 
back and said, “We will cut police and 
fire protection,” they said, “No, that is 
not what we meant. Don’t cut police and 
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fire protection; there are other things 
out here.” 

I suggest that public sentiment na- 
tionwide toward the Federal Government 
is somewhat in that vein. They do not 
want us to reduce our capacity to de- 
fend ourselves, when there are so many 
other wasteful programs we can address 
ourselves to. I think the American people 
expect us, and I expect, to vote for re- 
duction in those programs. 

But I think we must sharpen our sense 
of priorities. And I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the Senate has made 
every effort, over the past few years, to 
reduce waste in national cefense. We 
have scrutinized everything carefully. 
We have insisted on a higher use-to-pay- 
roll ratio, and we are going somewhere 
with that. We have reduced the adminis- 
trative cost in relation to what we spend 
in terms of actual combat capabilities, 
and I think it has been the leadership 
in the Senate and the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committees that has resulted in this 
taking place. We have reduced the end 
strength of our services to try to cut out 
unnecessary personnel. This is a continu- 
ing, ongoing thing; but I can assure the 
Senator from Delaware that the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate, at 
least, is alive to every possibility of mak- 
ing savings where there are unnecessary 
expenditures for the Department of 
Defense. 

I should simply like to ask the Senator 
from Delaware, would he like for us to re- 
cede to the House figure on the line item 
expenditures for Dover Air Force Base, 
the Air National Guard in Wilmington, 
and the Air Force Reserve at Dover Air 
Force Base? We could achieve savings 
there of some $7,300,000. Would the Sen- 
ator from Delaware support our receding 
to the House on that figure? 

Mr. ROTH. Madam President, this is 
an old tactic. I am somewhat surprised 
that the Senator from Texas would use 
this particular strategy. 

Obviously, no Senator is going to get 
uv on this floor and say that he wants 
all the cuts to come from his State, or 
from some particular military base. If 
that is the approach, we are never going 
to be able to make the Government more 
efficient. 

I think the Senator from Texas would 
agree that I have, even in the years when 
it was not popular, been a strong sup- 
porter of a strong defense, because I, like 
he, feel that it is a top priority, and I 
am concerned about the direction we are 
going. 

I would just point out that we are 
talking about a military construction 
appropriations bill which primarily has 
to do with military facilities, and financ- 
ing the construction, alteration, im- 
provement, and maintenance of military 
family housing. We are talking about 
building construction rather than hard- 
ware. I favor these programs. I think we 
have to compensate and provide good 
facilities to those in the military. 

I recall in the legislation I recently 
proposed, a 2-percent cut which involved 
Treasury and other agencies, I was 
happy to have the support of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 
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(Mr. SARBANES assumed the chair.) 

Mr. TOWER. And the Senator will 
continue to have it, but I believe in the 
establishment of priorities. 

Mr. ROTH. What I am saying to the 
Senator is we are not asking to cut out 
programs. All we are asking is that we 
put the military establishment, as the 
civilian establishment, on notice that 
they have to improve their efficiency. It 
is hard to believe that in this kind of an 
appropriation there is not room for a 
better job to be done by people in the 
Department of Defense, just as I feel 
strongly is true of HEW, and so forth. 

Frankly, I want to work with the Sen- 
ator from Texas in strengthening our 
military posture. I, like he, am concerned 
with the direction in which we are going. 

This is one Senator's judgment that 
this is an area where we can alert or 
signal the people in the Department nf 
Defense that we want them to do a little 
better job in providing services and to try 
to find ways and means of holding down 
costs. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the Senator 
yield so that I might inquire how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
remaining is 1 minute to the Senator 
from Kentucky and 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the Senator 
use his own time which remains? 

Mr. ROTH. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized on his 
own time. Does the Senator seek recog- 
nition? 

Mr. ROTH. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has 1 minute re- 
maining on the amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Texas has well 
stated the case in opposition to this par- 
ticular amendment. I, too, have joined 
the Senator from Delaware in his efforts 
to reduce exvenditures on other bills 
which have been before the Senate, and 
have supported his amendments. But 
this is not the kind of a bill that lends 
itself to that kind of an across-the- 
board reduction. We are talking about 
projects here. When we talk about lop- 
ping off 2 percent, we may be lopping off 
total projects somewhere. We believe 
these projects have passed muster 
and they are important. Many have to 
do with increasing the efficiency and cut- 
ting the costs of operating our military. 
That is precisely what the Senator from 
Delaware said he is interested in doing. 

We are now some $118 million above 
the House. There is, however, nearly a 
quarter billion dollars in differences in 
the bill that will have to be resolved 
with the House. It is unlikely, as a mat- 
ter of fact I would say it is highly un- 
likely, that the total Senate version will 
prevail. We will be somewhere between 
that difference in the final bill that will 
be produced, which means that this bill 
will be reduced, to some extent, in its 
final form. 


I think for all of these reasons this 
amendment should be rejected, Mr. 
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President. I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. ROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I will be 
brief. 

I wish to point out again that we are 
not asking for the elimination of any 
projects. We are merely asking the De- 
partment of Defense to be more efficient 
and more effective in this construction 
job. 

As a member of a subcommittee of 
Governmental Operations which has 
oversight of GSA, if there is anything 
that has become clear to me it is that 
if there is any area where savings can 
be made it is by better management, 
more efficiency, and stronger oversight 
on the construction of buildings. I have 
been shocked by some of the examples 
I have learned there. As I said earlier, 
I also have some experience on the mili- 
tary side. I see room for savings there. 

Irrespective of that, Mr. President, let 
me just repeat once more the Senate bill 
as reported contains 2.41 percent or $92 
million more than the bill passed by the 
House. 

Second, it includes $70 million more 
for major construction programs inside 
the United States than the White House 
requested. 

My 2 percent cut would save the tax- 
payers $79 million. I would hope that 
my distinguished friends, the Senators 
from Kentucky and Texas, would join 
me in giving a signal to the Department 
of Defense that we expect them not to 
cut to eliminate but to be more efficient 
and effective in their operations. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is not a suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. In terms of messages to 
the Department of Defense, the Armed 
Services Committee gives those messages 
daily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inform the Senator that the 
time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator such time as he desires on the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. I would like to point out 
that the Armed Services Committee has 
not been exactly derelict in leaning on 
DOD day after day after day. If the Sen- 
ator will read the report language in the 
authorization bills he will find that we 
continue to do so. 

The Senator from Delaware, I believe, 
proceeds on a mere assumption when he 
says, “Surely, there is someplace we can 
cut.” 

How does he know if he has not ana- 
lyzed this and cannot make specific rec- 
ommendations as to what should be cut? 

He says he does not want to take any 
individual project. He proceeds on the 
assumption that something can be cut 
but does not say what. 

Again, what is the Senator’s opinion 
on the disparity between the Senate and 
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the House on Delaware, the Air Force 
Reserve, the Dover Air Force Base, and 
the Air National Guard? There is a $7 
million differential there. Does the Sen- 
ator believe that the Senate has been 
profligate in upping the House figure on 
that? 

Mr. ROTH. As I already have said on 
several occasions, we are not asking for 
deletions of any program. 

Mr. TOWER. Then how can the Sena- 
tor assume that any program can be 
reduced? 

Mr. ROTH. For the very reason that 
the Senator from Texas voted for the 
2-percent across-the-board on Treasury 
and the various agencies in that appro- 
priation. We did exactly the same thing. 
We said there should be a 2-percent ef- 
ficiency cut to ask them to do a better 
job. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the Senator 
will yield, there is a difference here. If 
he wants to get a the administrative 
structure of the Department of 
Defense—— 

Mr. ROTH. Will the Senator yield so 
that I may ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He should be 
directing his amendment to the Defense 
Department budget, where the adminis- 
tration of these projects is. We are not 
talking about administration here. We 
are talking about individual projects. All 
of this appropriation is broken down into 
specific individual construction projects. 
It does not lend itself, in my judgment, 
to the kind of reduction the Senator is 
talking about. I believe, too, that the 
administration of any agency of Fed- 
eral Government, including this Senate, 
can tighten up and can be reduced per- 
haps by 2 percent or more. But that is 
not what we are addressing in this par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr. ROTH. Will the Senator yield so 
I can make one brief comment? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield 3 minutes 
on the bill. 

Mr. ROTH. I just want to point out, 
that even in construction contracts, part 
of the cost is the administrative cost of 
the construction. That includes the con- 
tracting officer and his people, those 
who design and oversee, and the admin- 
istrative costs of those who construct the 
building. One of the problems borne out 
by testimony on the House side is that 
the management controls in the con- 
struction of military projects leaves 
something to be desired. 

Perhaps the Senator from Kentucky 
disagrees, but it is just my position that, 
by this kind of amendment, we would be 
putting a responsibility on the Depart- 
ment of Defense to do a better job. I do 
not pretend it is going to be easy, but I 
think these are difficult times and it is 
worth the effort. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am ready to 
vote, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
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of the Senator from Delaware. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) , the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EastLanp), the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) , 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. MorGAN) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. BIpEN) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. MCCLURE), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THuRMoND), and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. THURMOND) would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 60, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 277 Leg.] 

YEAS—26 
Griffin 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 

Mark O. 
Helms 
Hollings 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 

NAYS—60 


Hatfield, 
Paul G. 
Hathaway 
Bentsen Hayakawa 
Bumpers Heinz 
Byrd, Robert C. Hodges 
Cannon Huddleston 
Case Humphrey 
Chiles Jackson 
Culver Javits 
Curtis Kennedy 
DeConcini Leahy 
Domenici Long 
Durkin Magnuson 
Ford Mathias 
Garn Matsunaga 
Glenn McGovern 
Goldwater McIntyre 
Gravel Moynihan 
Hansen Muskie 
Hart Nunn 


NOT VOTING—14 

Brooke McClure 

Eastland Morgan 

Haskell Thurmond 
Bellmon Inouye Weicker 
Biden Johnston 

So Mr. RotH’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New York 3 
minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 


Burdick 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Chafee 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Danforth 
Dole 
Eagleton 


Nelson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randoiph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Scott 
Stone 


Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Wallop 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Allen 
Bartlett 
Bayh 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Baker 
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Senator from New York desist for a mo- 
ment while the well and the aisles are 
cleared and order is obtained in the 
Chamber? 

Will Senators please clear the well and 
the aisles? 

The Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
heretofore called attention, on behalf of 
my State, to the low state to which in 
New York we have fallen respecting de- 
fense expenditures on the part of the 
United States. I realize that the military 
construction bill is a result, not a cause. 
In other words, you construct because 
of the fundamental decision as to where 
particular units, particular facilities are 
being located. 

This report rather vividly shows where 
we, the second largest State in popula- 
tion—I believe the first largest State in 
Federal taxpaying—stand on the rolls. 
We are here, as my staff analyzes it, as 
No. 11, the four highest States being Cali- 
fornia, Virginia, Georgia, and Texas. 

I do not begrudge anything to the 
others, but I deeply feel that the record 
indicates that New York urgently de- 
serves consideration in regard to the lo- 
cation of units and other aspects of the 
Defense Establishment, especially as we 
are devoting enormous sums to NATO. 
NATO American defense will be in 
Northern Europe, and my area of the 
country is extremely useful for training 
of American units in that kind of war 
situation. 

We do have some opportunities, Mr. 
President. I am not offering any amend- 
ments respecting them, because I believe 
deeply that this particular committee is 
very well acquainted with our views and 
our needs. So I just point to the oppor- 
tunities. 

We have the modernization of Water- 
vliet Arsenal, for which there is an au- 
thorization of $27 million. The House has 
provided what is needed in the coming 
fiscal year to implement that authoriza- 
tion, which is $20.5 million. 

The Senate has kept its particular ap- 
propriation at only $2 million. I have 
no doubt that the Members will work 
out the problem. à 

As the report says at page 18: 

This deferral is without prejudice to the 
intent of the project, however. 

So I am sure the conferees will evalu- 
ate what can be done, how soon it can 
be done, and when the money is needed, 
and I know the money will be provided. 
I am not complaining about that. 

Second, there is mentioned in this re- 
port Fort Drum and the need of the 
Army National Guard at Fort Drum. It 
simply calls attention to the excellence 
of this facility and fortifies, in my judg- 
ment, our claim that such units as are 
withdrawn from Korea—by the way, I 
am opposed to that withdrawal, and I 
so voted here—should be considered se- 
riously for training in northern Euro- 
pean type climate and terrain—true of 
all New England, not only my State— 
at Fort Drum. 

So, Mr. President, because this is ger- 
mane to the issue which we in the North- 
east have been making, I call attention 
to those specifically and to the general 
position which shows this result in this 
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appropriation, as I have just explained, 
in respect of what I think has been most 
serious and most damaging and most 
discriminatory neglect of New York and 
other parts of New England, in respect 
of defense expenditures. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
the remarks of the Senator from New 
York are well taken. 

As he pointed out, the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction does not par- 
ticipate in the decision as to where units 
will be located. When that decision is 
made, however, we do our best to pro- 
vide for the facilities. 

The facility at Watervliet, which he 
mentioned, is one that is deserving of 
attention. I am sure that when we meet 
with the House and understand the jus- 
tification for continuing with that proj- 
ect to the fullest capability, it will receive 
a favorable response. 

Mr, MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, I thank my friend 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, I join in the observa- 
tions of Senator Javits, to note, in par- 
ticular, that the Watervliet Arsenal not 
only has an essential military purpose at 
this moment, but also. an extraordinary 
military history. It cast cannon for the 
War of 1812. It is the oldest of our in- 
stallations. It has had no major changes 
since the Second World War. 

New York State does not ask much, 
but it does ask that this continuing and 
important technological institution ful- 
fill the role which the Defense Depart- 
ment intends for it. We thank the 
Senator from Kentucky for his clear dis- 
position in that direction. 

Mr. President, I wish to add my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished chairman, 
the Senator from Nevada, who has been 
equally understanding of the Nation’s 
needs and New York’s interests in this 
matter. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Evey King have 
the privilege of the floor for the remain- 
der of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
© Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Appropriations Committee for 
restoring $4.7 million for modernization 
of existing intermediate maintenance 
activity facilities at the New London 
Naval Submarine Base. The House had 
deleted funds for this essential activity 
and I believe this action would seriously 
hamper the maintenance of our sub- 
marine force. 


Over the past 2 decades the submarine 
force has grown significantly, partic- 
ularly in terms of the sophistication of 
the ships and equipment to be main- 
tained. It is critical that the support fa- 
cilities be kept up to date in order to 
effectively deal with maintenance tasks 
related to the modern technologies in- 
volved. 

The modernization of the New London 
intermediate maintenance activity fa- 
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cilities represents the third step in an 
integrated plan for enabling the repair 
shops to handle the increased workload 
and to utilize more efficiens procedures. 
This is especially imvortant in main- 
taining the new and more sophisticated 
SSN-688 (Los Angeles) class attack sub- 
marine. Modern submarines of this na- 
ture should not have to rely on outdated 
and substandard repair shops—shops 
which were designed for the repair and 
maintenance of World War II and earlier 
vintage ships. 

Mr. President, our submarine force is 
a vital and integral component in the 
U.S. defense readiness. It must be kept 
at the highest level of operational readi- 
ness possible and the modernized IMA 
at New London will help to achieve this 
objective. 

Representative CHRISTOPHER Dopp, in 
whose district the New London Subma- 
rine Base is located, has prepared a use- 
ful analysis on the modernization of the 
IMA and of certain concerns which have 
been raised by the Navy. I ask that it 
be placed in the Recorp for my col- 
leagues’ information. 

The analysis follows: 

NOTES CONCERNING PROPOSED MODERNIZATION 
OF SUBMARINE Base, NEw LONDON, CONN., 
INTER MEDIATE MAINTENANCE ACTIVITY 
FACILITIES 
The Military Construction Subcommittee 

of the Appropriations Committee recently 
recommended deletion of funding ($4.7 mil- 
lion) for modernization of existing Interme- 
diate Maintenance Activity Facilities at the 
Submarine Base, New London. It is appropri- 
ate that, prior to consideration of military 
appropriations for FY 79 before the joint 
conference committee, both general and spe- 
cific comments be offered to insure that the 
nature of the SUBASE, New London IMA, 
and that the impact of that deletion upon 
our operating Submarine Force is fully 
understood, 

Specific comments are attached which ad- 
dress each of six areas of concern expressed 
by the Subcommittee for the overall Navy 
recommended Shore Intermediate Mainte- 
nance Activity Program as they apply to 
submarine maintenance. 

More important, however, are the general 
comments which can be made concerning 
support of the operating nuclear-submarine 
force by the only shore-based submarine 
support facility in the Atlantic Fleet. The 
first point is that the SUBASE IMA is not a 
new concept in ship maintenance within the 
Submarine Force; since World War I subma- 
rines based in New London have been sup- 
ported by the shops located ashore on the 
Submarine Base on a time ratio of approxi- 
mately one month alongside to two or three 
months of operations. The second point is 
that the Submarine Force itself has grown 
dramatically over the past two decades in 
sophistication of ships and equipment to be 
maintained and it is imperative that the 
support facilities be modernized in order to 
cope with the maintenance tasks associated 
with the modern technologies involved. As- 
sociated with the growing sophistication of 
technology is the increasing number of mod- 
ern submarines to be maintained as the au- 
thorized building programs result in finished 
ships 

Additionally, it should be recognized that 
the proposed modernization of SUBASE, New 
London IMA facilities is not a fresh start, 
but is the third increment of an integrated 
plan for updating repair shops to handle the 
increased workload and make use of more 
efficient methodologies. Lastly, there is no 
new growth proposed in functions that can 
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be performed. With the exception that cur- 
rent shop facilities are limited in ability to 
handle the scope of work presented by new 
submarines, all facilities in the proposed 
project currently exist at the SUBASE In- 
termediate Maintenance Activity. 

Six concerns expressed by the Committee 
and responses to those concerns follow: 

On-going Study.—The Navy has recently 
launched a $34.7 million study into the main- 
tenance of Navy ships. One of the portions 
of that study is to determine how the Navy 
is to use naval shipyards and intermediate 
maintenance activities. Additionally, the 
study will designate what equipment is to 
be repaired, at what type of facility, and 
how the repairs will be accomplished. The 
committee feels that this study should be 
completed prior to requesting construction 
appropriations. 

Within the Submarine Force, the introduc- 
tion of the long-life nuclear propulsion reac- 
tor cores, and the necessity to make maxi- 
mum operational vse of front-line sub- 
marines not yet in sufficient numbers to meet 
objective force levels, gave rise to a con- 
certed effort starting in the late 1960's to ex- 
tend the operating cycle between overhauls. 
That extenced operating cycle is now defined 
as 70 months with 2 Selected Restricted 
Availability (SRA) periods of 2 months (at 
naval shipyards) at about 22-month inter- 
vals within that cycle. The Integrated 
Maintenance and Modernization Planning 
(IMMP) Program was developed after inten- 
sive study of equinment maintenance his- 
tory, repair capabilities and logistic support 
requirements. This program makes use of 
increased Intermediate Maintenance Activity 
(TMA) and Depot Maintenance during the 
extended overating cycle. 

The IMMP program provides a plan in the 
form cf Planned Maintenance Catalog for 
accomplishing periodic maintenance or sub- 
marine components by the IMA or depot 
level activity. Each nuclear attack subma- 
rine, such as is homeported at SUBASE. New 
Tondon, is provided with an index of IMMP 
Maintenance Requirements which is appli- 
cable to that particular ship. Each IMMP re- 
quirement is avtomatically added to that 
particular Current Ship's Maintenance Pro- 
gram (CSMP) when due by use of a sched- 
wing tape which interfaces with the 
IMA’s Maintenance Management System 
(IMMS-II). 

Whenever corrective maintenance is re- 
quired on hull, mechanical and electrical 
equipment at a submarine IMA (in the 
Atlantic Fleet, there are four Submarine 
Tenders and SUBASE, New London), the 
Index of Maintenance Requirements is con- 
sulted, and if appropriate to the scale of 
work required, the corrective maintenance 
will be done to the criteria of IMMP. When 
the technical information concerning that 
job is recorded, apvrovriate savings are real- 
ized in the overall IMA/SRA coordination 
which achieves the extended operating cycle 
obiective 

It is felt, therefore, that the intent of the 
referenced study has already been realized 
within the Submarine Force. There is a pro- 
gram, arrived at by thorough study and test- 
ing, with detailed technical specifications 
for complete coordination of the three levels 
of maintenance activities involved. 

Workload Requirements.—The committee 
is not satisfied that the Navy has thoroughly 
determined what the future workload re- 
quirements will be at each SIMA. A spe- 
cific plan has not been developed to show 
how many workers will work on designated 
equipment, what equipment will be worked 
on in STMA's instead of shipyards. and what 
the workload requirements will be. 

Within the Submarine Force, the IMA 
workload is forecast by estimating the pro- 
ductive man-hours required per year for each 
ship of a particular class actually planned 
for work at that particular IMA. This esti- 
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mate is based on carefully measured and 
evaluated data gathered over the 20 years of 
managed maintenance of nuclear subma- 
rines. As an example, each 637 class subma- 
rine can be expected to require 52,000 man- 
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hours of IMA support per year. To this is 
added the work performed by the IMA for 
cross-servicing, work done for ships in over- 
haul or conversion (low-level repairs for 
which the shipyard would have to contract 
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out for service), and work on small craft, etc. 
A backlog consisting of planned alterations 
to equipment (by class of ship) is also added. 
For the IMA at SUBASE, New London, that 
forecast is given below: 


Ship type/class total prod. MH’s 
Other prod. man-hour workload.. 
Backlog 


Total prod. MH’s. 
Prod. support MH’s. 


Total workload prod, and prod. support. 


1979 1980 


Fiscal year— 


1981 1982 1983 1984 


830, 076 
149, 000 


100, 000 


1, 074, 076 
661, 370 


1, 740, 446 


786, 372 
149, 000 
100, 000 


1, 035, 372 
634, 583 


1, 664, 955 


970, 845 
149, 000 
100, 000 


1, 219, 845 
747, 647 


1, 967, 494 


1, 150, 492 1, 326, 802 1, 213, 750 
149, 000 149, 000 149, 000 
100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 


1, 399, 492 1, 575, 802 1, 462, 750 
857, 753 965, 814 896, 524 


2,257,245 2,541,616 2, 359, 274 


This planning includes the information de- 
veloped during formulation of the IMMP pro- 
gram and also provides for IMMP workload- 
ing. The estimated IMA manhour require- 
ments therefore include consideration of 
work necessary for specific equipments and 
for specific tasks, within the capability of 
the IMA, on those equipments. The IMMS-I 
IMA Maintenance Management System and 
the IMMP program are built, in modular 
fashion, on those specific maintenance items, 
based on machinery history and technical 
analyses. 

Private Shipyards.—The full impact of the 
SIMA program on private shipyards has not 
been determined. The Navy needs to exam- 
ine what intermediate maintenance work can 
be done at private shipyards, and what the 
manpower effect would be on private ship- 
yards if the SIMA's are constructed. The com- 
mittee is concerned that if intermediate work 
is taken from private shipyards, the private 
shipyards will not be able to take over the 
work under emergency conditions. Addition- 
ally, because of the dearth of domestic com- 
mercial shipbuilding, private shipyards pre- 
viously involved in commercial work may be 
more interested in performing work for the 
Navy. 

The situation vis-a-vis nuclear subma- 
rines and private shipyards is well known 
and probably quite different than for con- 
ventionally powered surface ships. The Elec- 
tric Boat Division of General Dynamics, the 
Newport News Division of Tenneco and the 
Ingalls Yard of Litton Tndustries are cur- 
rently the only private yards engaged in the 
overhaul of nuclear submarines which is a 
demanding process requiring high special- 
ization, The closest of these to SUBASE, New 
London, is of course the Electric Boat Yard 
in Groton, Connecticut. The contract loading 
at EB for new construction TRIDENT and 
688 class SSN’s is felt to be such that addi- 
tional work currently performed at the New 
London TMA and of a much more sporadic, 
low level of effort and short duration na- 
ture, would be counter productice at best 
and possibly not even feasible. 

Accomplishment of nuclear submarine IMA 
work for New London based submarines at 
Newport News in Virginia or Ingalls in Mis- 
sissippi can be considered impracticable due 
to long transit times involved and the ex- 
treme hardships imposed on crew members, 
already at sea about one-half of every year, 
inherent in the greatly expanded time away 
from home. 

Duplication of Naval Shinyards—The 
committee is concerned that the new inter- 
mediate facilities will duplicate existing 
facilities at accessible naval shipyards. In 
some cases, the one-shift SIMA facilities 
could be competing with required new facili- 
ties at shipyards that will be operated two 
or three shifts per day. In other cases, ade- 
quate facilities to accomplish intermediate 
work already exist at the shipyards. 

For New London based submarines, the 
nearest accessible naval shipyards are at 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire (4 hours by 
car) and Norfolk, Virginia (9 hours by car). 
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It can be considered, by the same reasoning 
as was used in the case of assigning New 
London IMA work to Newport News, that the 
additional time away from home imposed 
on high-value nuclear submarine crewmen 
would impact most unfavorably upon an al- 
ready tenuous retention situation in which 
separation from family is a critical item. 

It is emphasized that the extended oper- 
ating cycle concept is dependent upon close 
coordination between submarine IMA’s and 
naval shipyards. Each of the two SRA periods 
during the 70-month cycle at naval ship- 
yards and the work package for those periods 
is dependent upon work that was done at 
the IMA. 

Duplication of Tenders.—The committee 
is concerned that the SIMA facilities will 
duplicate tenders that are already available 
and in some cases underutilized, 

The submarines home-ported in the New 
London area are organized in three inde- 
pendent squadrons. Squadron TWO and De- 
velopment Squadron TWELVE (currently 
comprised of 8 and 7 nuclear submarines re- 
spectively) are based at the Submarine Base 
and depend on the IMA at the Base for re- 
pair support during the 22 months between 
Selected Restricted Availabilities (SRA) at 
naval shipyards within the 70-month ex- 
tended operating cycle. 

The third organization, Submarine Squad- 
ron TEN, consists of 7 nuclear attack subma- 
rines and a parent Submarine Tender, the 
thirty-four year old USS FULTON (AS 11). 
FULTON is a fully capable IMA but is only 
capable of handling the submarines in 
Squadron TEN. Addition of 15 extra subma- 
rines would raise her workload by 200 per- 
cent and completely overtax already con- 
strained capabilities for nuclear submarine 
support. 

The other three IMA’s in the Atlantic 
Fleet Submarine Force service one squadron 
in Norfolk (USS L. Y. SPEAR, one squadron 
in Charleston (USS ORION) and the de- 
ployed boats in the Mediterranean (USS 
GILMORE) at La Maddalena in Sardinia. 

Staffing requirements.—The committee is 
concerned that the SIMA facilities proposed 
in fiscal year 1979 will recuire a much larger 
work force than is currently available in the 
Navv. It is unclear what concrete stens the 
Navy has taken to resolve where personnel 
will come from to onerate the SIMA’s. The 
following chart illustrates the staffing prob- 
lem. 


PERSONNEL REQUIRED FOR SIMA'S 


Fiscal year 1979 Fiscal vear 1995 


Sur- Total 
face Subs increase 


Sur- 


Location face Subs 


Mayport... 


1,072 1,398 


The first point to note, of course, is that 
the figures for New London should indicate 
support for nuclear submarines and not sur- 
face ships. 

The second point is that the projected 
growth shown for the SUBASE, New London 
IMA is needed to handle the increased work- 
load expected with heavier shiploading as 
more new 688 class attack submarines com- 
plete construction and are delivered to the 
operating Submarine Force. The additional 
people are not required merely to man the 
modernized facilities being proposed. 

It has been noted previously that the fore- 
casted workload for the SUBASE IMA will 
increase from 1.7 million manhours in FY 79 
to 2.3 million in FY 84. This is based solely 
on projected shiploading and indicates an 
increase in productivity of more than twice 
the indicated increase in manpower. It is ex- 
pected that this enhanced efficiency will come 
about through the continuation of the 
modernization of shop facilities which are 
proposed for current consideration.@ 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, if 
no other Senators wish to speak at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) , the Sena- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. INovye), the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) , and 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Morcan) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Morcan) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. MCCLURE), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THurmMonp), and the Sen- 
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ator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 4, as follows: 


[Rollicall Vote No. 278 Leg.] 
YEAS—83 


Griffin 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 
Paul G. 


Allen 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, Hathaway 
Harry F., Jr. Hayakawa 
Byrd, Robert C. Heinz 
Cannon He ms 
Case Hodges 
Chafee Hollings 
Chiles Huddleston 
Church Humphrey 
Clark Jackson 
Cranston Javits 
Culver Kennedy 
Curtis Laxalt 
Danforth Leahy 
DeConcini Long 
Dole Lugar 
Domenici Magnuson 
Durkin Mathias 
Eagleton Matsunaga 
Ford McGovern 
Garn McIntyre 
Glenn Me!cher 
Goldwater Metzenbaum 
Gravel Moynihan 


NAYS—4 


Proxmire 
Roth 


Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Rando!ph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Wallop 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Biden 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
NOT VOTING—13 


Eastiand Morgan 
Haskell Thurmond 
Inouye Weicker 
Bellmon Johnston 

Brooke McClure 


So the bill (H.R. 12927), as amended, 
was passed. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical and clerical corrections in the 
engrossment of the Senate amendments 
to H.R. 12927. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. SarBANES) ap- 
pointed Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. Younc, and Mr. BELL- 
MON conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the military construction appropriations 
bill is an important element in our over- 
all national security program. Funding 
provided in this bill makes possible the 
support necessary for the maintenance 
of our worldwide military forces. 


These appropriations insure that our 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Baker 
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defense installations and the men and 
women who staff them, along with their 
dependents, will have the facilities they 
need in order to effectively perform their 
assigned missions. 

Also covered in this legislation is the 
U.S. share of NATO support programs 
and infrastructure construction costs. 

In reporting this bill, the Committee 
on Appropriations has sought to assure 
adequate funding for projects essential 
to support our military forces, while at 
the same time holding down expendi- 
tures. As reported by the committee, this 
is $315.3 million less than the budget re- 
quest. 

I want to pay particular tribute to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) for his strong leadership 
in this area. This iegislation is a vital 
component of our national defense pro- 
gram. 

Senator HUDDLESTON is committed to a 
strong national defense. He has shown 
that, demonstrated that, time and time 
again by his words and his actions. This 
bill is reflective of that commitment as 
well as his commitment to fiscal re- 
straint. 

Mr. President, Senator HUDDLESTON 
and his colleagues on the subcommittee, 
and especially the ranking minority 
member, Senator STEVENS, are to be com- 
mended for their work on this important 
legislation. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the majority leader for his 
comments. I, too, want to thank the sub- 
committee chairman. I did work with his 
predecessors, Senators Mansfield and 
JOHNSTON; we had a very good working 
relationship, and I am delighted that 
that relationship continues with my good 
friend from Kentucky. 

I want to say, without any derogation 
of the work of Senator Mansfield, who 
was the majority leader at the time and, 
therefore, did not have time, that Sen- 
ator HUDDLESTON has put a tremendous 
amount of time on this bill. It is a much- 
improved bill, and I think the Depart- 
ment of Defense has the message now 
that the military construction bill is 
getting a thorough scrutiny and it will 
continue to get that, and I am delighted 
to work with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky on that basis. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
would be remiss if I did not respond and 
thank my distinguished colleagues for 
their kind and generous remarks, and 
state also that the work of the staff of 
the subcommittee has been tremendous 
in our efforts, and also the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson), who has given so much 
counsel and direction to the Appropri- 
ations Committee in recent months. He 
has brought about a substantial change 
in the procedures the Appropriations 
Committee is now using, changes which, 
I believe, will be more consistent with 
sound fiscal policy and planning than 
have been adhered to heretofore. 

So I appreciate the words of encour- 
agement from my colleagues. We will 
continue, of course, to try to serve the 
public by holding down our expenditures 
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to the fullest extent possible while meet- 
ing the needs of our armed services, 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON VOTE 
© Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I missed 
the vote on the Roth amendment by 5 
minutes because I was tied up in a traf- 
fic jam on my way from Milford, Del., 
where I was conducting a senior citizens 
forum. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
“yea” on the Roth amendment.©® 


TIME-LIMITATION AGREEMENT— 
H.R. 13467 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at such 
time as Calendar Order No. 985, H.R. 
13467, the second supplemental appro- 
priations bill, is called up and made the 
pending business before the Senate, that 
there be a time limitation thereon as 
follows: 1 hour on the bill to be equally 
divided and controlled by Mr. MAGNUSON 
and Mr. Younc; 30 minutes on any 
amendment; 15 minutes on any debata- 
ble motion, appeal, or point of order, if 
such is submitted to the Senate for its 
consideration, with the following excep- 
tions: provided, that there be 1 hour on 
an amendment by Mr. Bumpers; that 
there be 1% hours on a nongermane 
amendment by Mr. CHAFEE; and that 
the agreement be in the usual form with 
respect to the division and control of 
time. 

Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right, 
Mr. President, to object, I would ask the 
majority leader—we do not know to 
which bill the Western Coalition will 
seek to attach the Colorado River Basin 
amendment, and our distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee has called my 
attention to the fact that that is liable 
to be offered to any one of these bills. 
Could we have an agreement if the coal- 
ition determines to offer it to this bill 
that they would have an hour for that 
purpose? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. 
amendment germane? 

Mr. YOUNG. No, it is not. It is legis- 
lation. That is why we need an extra 
hour. 

Mr. ROBERT. C. BYRD. I see. 

Mr. STEVENS. The point of order 
may be raised to it, but the germane- 
ness question would be settled by the 
Senate, of course. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If I get 
unanimous consent for the amendment 
to be called up, that waives the point 
of order, does it not? 

Mr. STEVENS. We are not seeking to 
waive the point of order. We just want 
to make certain they have more than 30 
minutes if they do call it up, because 
there will be quite a bit of discussion 
if it comes up. 

Does that meet the Senator from 
North Dakota’s point? 

Mr. YOUNG. The Committee has 
served notice that it would be legislation 
on an appropriation bill, and has served 
the regular notice so it could be brought 
to a vote. I am not sure which bill they 
are going to offer it to. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is the problem. 


Is that 
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Mr. YOUNG I think they really need 
at least an hour for that amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would that 
amendment be more appropriate as an 
amendment to the public works bill? 

Mr. YOUNG. It is germane to either 
the supplemental, the public works, or 
the Interior bill, in my opinion. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Is it ger- 
mane to the supplemental? ; 

Mr YOUNG. Yes; there is money in 
there for both the Corps of Engineers 
and the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. I 
ask unanimous consent that the request 
be modified to include the provision of 
1 hour for an amendment by—— 

Mr. STEVENS. It will be LaxaLt and 
DECONCINI, if it is offered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. By Senators 
LaxaLtt and DeConcrnI, if it is offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the unani- 
mous-consent request is agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does my unanimous-consent order, 
which provides for a nongermane 
amendment by Mr. CHAFEE, fully take 
care of Mr. CHAFEE? Would a point of 
order lie against his amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement has 
waived the requirement of germaneness, 
and therefore the amendment would not 
be subject to a point of order on that 
ground. But it does not waive the re- 
quirement that it not be legislation, and 
a point of order would lie on that basis. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that no 
point of order lie against the Chafee 
amendment on either the basis of ger- 
maneness or the basis of it being legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

I do this because the Senator is going 
to offer this amendment, if not to this 
bill, to the legislative appropriation bill, 
and the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Legislative Appropriations (Mr. 
Sasser) prefers to have the amendment 
offered to the supplemental bill rather 
than on the legislative appropriation bill. 
It is for that reason that I make this 
rather unusual request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The text of the unanimous consent 
agreement is as follows: 

Ordered, That when the Senate proceeds 
to the consideration of H.R. 13467 (Order 
No. 985), an act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1978, and for other purposes, de- 
bate on any amendment (except an amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Bumpers), on which there shall 
be 1 hour; an amendment to be offered by 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT) and 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI), 
on which there shall be 1 hour; and an 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), on which 
there shall be 144 hours, and to which no 
point of order shall lie on the basis of ger- 
maneness or legislation on an appropriation 
bill) shall be limited to 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of such and the manager of the bill, and 
debate on any debatable motion, appeal, or 
point of order which is submitted or on which 
the Chair entertains debate shall be limited 


to 15 minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of such and the man- 
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ager of the bill: Provided, That in the event 
the manager of the bill is in favor of any 
such amendment or motion, the time in op- 
position thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or his designee. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
final passage of the said bill, debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. MaGNuson) and the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. YOUNG): 
Provided, That the Senators, or either of 
them, may, from the time under their con- 
trol on the passage of the said bill, allot ad- 
ditional time to any Senator during the con- 
sideration of any amendment, debatable mo- 
tion, appeal, or point of order. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that thcre now 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, and that Senators be 
permitted to speak up to 10 minutes 
therein; that the period not extend be- 
yond the hour of 1:30 p.m. today; and 
that at the conclusion of that period, the 
Senate stand in recess until the hcur of 
1:55 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Kansas. 


RICHARD OBENSHAIN 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I was deeply 
saddened by the news of Dick Oben- 
shain’s untimely death last night in a 
plane crash. He was a friend—and an 
outstanding political leader. 

The sense of tragedy surrounding his 
death is particularly acute because it 
comes just 2 months after his nomina- 
tion as the Republican candidate for the 
seat being vacated by the junior Senator 
from Virginia. Anyone familiar with the 
hard work that went into the pre-con- 
vention campaign—and the excitement 
of the convention itself, can appreciate 
what this nomination must have meant 
to Dick Obenshain. At the time of his 
death he was involved in a campaign 
that Republicans hoped would lead to 
the Senate—and honor that would have 
been a fitting tribute to such an out- 
standing political activist. 

Dick Obenshain was truly in his ele- 
ment as the standard-bearer of a State 
Republican Party which he had helped 
to build into the dominant political 
force in Virginia. 

He had made significant contributions 
to the health of the 2-party system in 
Virginia—and the system benefited 
greatly from his work. Certainly, every- 
one will miss his extraordinary ability. 

At age 42 he had already seen a long 
political career. In 1961 he was elected 
chairman of the State Young Republi- 
cans. In 1964 he was the congressional 
nominee in Virginia’s Third District— 
where he made a highly credible show- 
ing. In 1969 he ran for attorney general 
against Andrew Miller, the current Dem- 
ocratic Senate nominee, and received 
more votes than any other Republican 
ever had in a previous statewide race. 

In the early 1970’s he served as Re- 
publican State chairman. Afterward, he 
served as cochairman of the Republican 
National Committee where he also did 
an outstanding job. 
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As a nuts-and-bolts politician, and as 
a candidate for public office, Dick Oben- 
shain demonstrated tremendous ability 
and outstanding dedication to our politi- 
cal system. This is a true loss to all Vir- 
ginians. 

My heart goes out to his wife, Helen, 
and to his children. I hope that their 
grief might eventually be soothed some- 
what by the high regard that his peers 
had for Dick Obenshain. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that during the considera- 
tion of the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and related agencies appro- 
priation bill for 1979, Bob Downer of my 
staff be accorded the privilege of the floor 
during the debate and all rollcall votes 
thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr.). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CEREMONY DEDICATING BOGGS 
PEAK AND BEGICH PEAK IN THE 
STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, there 
was recently a dedication of two moun- 
tain peaks in the State of Alaska to the 
memory of our former colleagues from 
the House of Representatives, Nick 
Begich and Hale Boggs. I have a tran- 
script of that dedication ceremony, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the tran- 
script be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

TRANSCRIPT 


Lieutenant Governor Lowell Thomas, Jr., 
speaking.) Good afternoon. On behalf of the 
State of Alaska, I wish to extend a cordial 
welcome to those who have gathered here 
today to honor the memory of two most out- 
standing leaders of our nation , . . Congress- 
man Hale Boggs of Louisiana and Nick 
Begich of Alaska. They were lost on a flight 
from Anchorage to Juneau on a day much 
liks this in October of '72 .. . together with 
Congressional assistant, Russ Brown and 
pilot, Don Johns. 

A very special welcome too, to Mrs. Boggs— 
Congresswoman Lindy Boggs of Louisiana— 
who, ever since, has carried on the public 
service of her husband; and to Mrs. Pegge 
Begich and the children: Nick, Jr., Michelle, 
Tom, Mark, Stephanie and Paul. . . all sit- 
ting down below; and a very special welcome 
to Congressman Begich’'s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Begich and his sister, Annabelle 
Brooms—and to Pegge’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Jendro. Also to Gene Kennedy, who 
was Congressman Begich’s legislative assist- 
ant in Congress and before that served with 
him and minority members in the State leg- 
islature. Another special guest here today is 
Congressman James R. Mann from South 
Carolina. He was a close friend of Nick’s in 
Washington and I'm very glad that you were 
here, Congressman ... you and your 
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son ... today for these ceremonies. I would 
also like to recognize at least one former 
governor I've spotted so far—former governor 
Bill Egan and his wife, Neva... very glad 
that you could be here. 

Now to bring us the invocation is the Most 
Reverend Francis Hurley, Archbishop of 
Anchorage, who has served in Alaska since 
1970. Among other duties, the Archbishop is 
president of the Alaska Catholic Conference, 
chairman of Region 12 of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Bishops, a light plane 
pilot of some reknown and a member of the 
Civil Air Patrol. Archbishop Hurley. 

(Archbishop Hurley speaking). Please 
stand. O, God .. . on occasion your Son 
went to the mountaintop to be alone with 
You. Today our thoughts go to the moun- 
taintops for a time of solitude and silence 
with You. There comes to mind the words 
that well might be an Alaskan’s prayer ... 
“Give me men to match my mountains.” To- 
day we honor two men whose lives match our 
mountains, but whose faith in You reaches 
beyond our highest peaks. As we dedicate 
these peaks to their earthly memory, may 
we be reminded of their spiritual lives and 
draw from their spiritual lives the inspira- 
tion to reach the spiritual destiny You have 
ordained for all of us. Amen. 

(Lieutenant Governor Lowell Thomas, Jr., 
speaking). We're very grateful today that the 
Commanding Officer of the Alaskan Com- 
mand could be here . .. General Boswell 

. and want also to thank the Air Force 
Brass Ensemble, led by Lieutenant Schmidt, 
for that very fine music as we were all com- 
ing in, Also with us is Colonel Pat Whittaker, 
Director of the Alaska Air Command's Res- 
cue Coordination Center. The Colonel, inci- 
dently, was the first person with the first air- 
craft in the air on that search. Also here is 
the Alaskan Wing Commander of the Civil 
Air Patrol . . . Colonel Russ Anderson. He, 


too, was very active in the search. Between 
the Air Force and the C.A.P., more than a 
thousand sorties were flown over a period 


of thirty-nine days in the most intensive 
search ever conducted in Alaska. The U.S, 
Coast Guard, the Army and untold numbers 
of civilian volunteers also participated. 
Alaskans, I know, will be proud that two of 
their mountains will forever more bear the 
names of Hale Boggs and Nick Begich. 

I was not privileged to know Congressman 
Boggs, but I was fortunate to have known 
and worked closely with Congressman Begich 

- when we were together in the State Sen- 
ate. I admired Nick greatly and he inspired 
all of us with his boundless energy, his en- 
thusiasm for his legislative work and his pro- 
found dedication to serving the people of this 
State. A resolution adopted by the Alaska 
Legislature in 1973 expresses my sentiments 
and those of his colleagues at that time. I’ll 
read itin part... 

“Whereas, Nick's youth, courage, boundless 
energy and vigorous spirit are qualities which 
the people of this pioneer state hold dear, 
and whereas his dedication to public service 
was of the highest order and his former col- 
leagues, first in the teaching profession and 
then in the Alaska legislature, will long re- 
member and continue to be insvired by his 
enthusiasm, his intelligence which culmi- 
nated in his ability to accomplish so much 
for so many people in such a short period 
of time ... and whereas the esteem and 
praise of his fellow Congressmen in Wash- 
ington speak well for Nick Begich and reflect 
with grent credit on the people of Alaska 
for whom he gave so much, be it resolved 
that by this resolution the members of the 
Eighth Alaska Legislature wish to pay tribute 
to Nick Begich, the man and the inspira- 
tion .. . and be it further resolved that this 
resolution serve as an expression of grief at 
the passing of Nick Begich and as a token 
of sympathy for his wife Pegge and their 
children, and for his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Begich.” 
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Moise Dennery—next on the program—and 
Hale Boggs were classmates at Tulane Law 
School. Mcise, with his wife Phyllis had been 
lifelong friends of Hale and Lindy Boggs. As 
Hale Boggs was co-author of the first bill 
providing for the financing of facilities for 
public broadcasting, known back in the 50's 
as educational T.V., so Moise Dennery drafted 
the legislation which established the Louisi- 
ana State Authority for Public Broadcasting, 
He served in the '73 Louisiana Constitutional 
Convention ... he was its Secretary at that 
time and he is presently chairman of the 
Committee on the Louisiana Constitutional 
Convention Records. His wife, Phyllis, has 
been Chairman of the Board of the Public 
Broadcast Station in New Orleans—and now 
serves on the National Board fcr Public 
Broadcasting. Moise Dennery will speak on 
the career and public service of Hale Boggs. 

(Moise Dennery speaking), Your excel- 
lency Governor Thomas, Senator Stevens, 
Congressman Mann, Mrs. Begich—Lindy, Dr. 
Frederick, and admirers of Hale Boggs and 
Nick Begich, Hale Boggs was but three 
heartbeats away from becoming President of 
the United States ... and who knows? He 
may well have attained that awesomely im- 
portant office; but he was called to a higher 
duty by an authority higher even than the 
voters of our land. Hale truly was a born 
leader, Not only did he make Phi Beta Kappa 
at Tulane in New Orleans, not only did he 
squire and later marry a campus beauty 
queen—Lindy—but every Friday night he 
lead his classmates to Tony’s—the finest and 
least expensive beer parlor in all of New 
Orleans. At Tulane he became editor of the 
campus newspaper, where he ruled the roost 
over the Woman's Editor and the Sports 
Editor... that was Lindy and me! The best 
example of his intelligence and persuasive 
abilities, however, was his successful court- 
ship of Lindy. The two of them have always 
worked as a team—both in New Orleans and 
in Washington. 

A few years after graduation, Hale was 
elected to Congress—upsetting a very well- 
entrenched political machine in Louisiana, 
He capped an illustrious, twenty-eight year 
career as a member of the House during 
which he served as a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee for many years, when 
he was elected the Majority Leader—the 
highest position ever attained by a Louisian- 
ian since our State was admitted to the 
Union. You in Alaska know the importance 
of Federal legislation ... you know how Sen- 
ator Stevens and Nick Begich have helped 
your great State through their work in Con- 
gress. And you can appreciate how much 
Hale’s presence in Washington benefitted not 
only Louisiana, but also all of our fifty 
states. For seventeen years, Hale Boggs was 
a Member of the House leadership .. . first as 
Deputy Democratic Whip, then as Whip and 
finally as Majority Leader. 

He was active in the enactment of impor- 
tant national programs concerning all forms 
of education, health and welfare, full em- 
ployment, urban affairs, control of drugs, 
control of crime, the interstate highway sys- 
tem, environmental and ecological protec- 
tion and his great and longtime interest— 
foreign trade and commerce. Hale authored 
or co-authored every plece of reciprocal trade 
agreement legislation enacted by Congress 
between 1947 and 1972. As Chairman of the 
House-Senate Subcommittee on Foreign 
Economic Policy, he charted the course and 
scope of our foreign trade policy for many 
years. His importance as a leader in the field 
of foreign commerce was recognized in 1957 
by New Orleans’ own International House— 
of which Hale was a founding member and 
first Executive Secretary in 1942, when he 
was presented the Cunningham Award for 
his contributions in the fields of foreign 
trade, peace, and understanding. You know, 
to be recognized as a prophet with honor in 
one’s own home town is no mean feat. 
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Always looking ahead—as the Lieutenant 
Governor has told you—Hale in the 50's co- 
authored and was successful in having en- 
acted, the Educational Television Facilities 
Act ,.. through which many of our pub- 
lic broadcasting stations, such as your Chan- 
nel 7, were constructed. 

Hale Boggs was a master politician in the 
highest and best sense of that term. No one 
surpassed him in the ability to reconcile 
differences during Floor debate. His fellow 
Congressmen knew best how far ahead of his 
time he really was. Hale’s friends were legion 
and we all appreciated that he never lost the 
common touch despite the high position he 
had achieved in our government. Here was 
a man who loved and was proud of his coun- 
try. The excitement I witnessed, when to- 
gether we watched our first spaceship land 
on the moon, was that of a schoolboy. And 
the pride he expressed in his country’s 
achievements in space and otherwise was 
almost beyond belief. 

My wife and I have been privileged over 
the years to have been friends with the Boggs 
family. We are particularly honored to join 
with you in paying tribute to our friend, a 
great American, Hale Boggs. Thank you. 

(Lieutenant Governor Lowell Thomas, Jr. 
speaking). Speaking now on the career and 
public service of Nick Begich, is Margaret 
Pohjola. Margaret has combined the causes 
of public education with the vehicle of gov- 
ernment. She's head of the English Depart- 
ment at Central Junior High School. She 
and Carl came to Alaska in 1958. Margaret 
has been a co-director of the campaigns of 
both Gene Guess and Nick Begich. She ran 
Nick's District office. But above all, Mar- 
garet was a close friend of Nick’s. Mar- 
garet (Margaret Pohjola speaking). 
Thank you, Governor Thomas. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Nick Begich was a Minnesotan 
by birth and an Alaskan by choice. He 
brought the strength of immigrant parents 
and a Midwestern background to the 
land of the last frontier. He was a 
combination of many positive attri- 
butes .. he had superior intelligence. 
charm and energy. But, perhaps of 
more importance, he had the love and 
compassion for all people. Probably this was 
what first led him to the career of teaching. 
He went on to become a counselor, a princi- 
pal and a very successful school superin- 
tendant. He brought creativity and innova- 
tion to the fleld of education. He hit this 
State like a holt of Hehtning. 

My husband, Carl, first met Nick at an 
educational meeting in 1980. Carl came home 
almost stunned .. . telling me I wouldn't 
believe the impact of the young man from 
Fort Richardson, and what marvelous ac- 
complishments he was making. There were 
those, at first, who feared him. He was mak- 
ing waves, demanding change—saying revo- 
lutionary things like: more programs were 
needed for handicapped children; all chil- 
dren deserve decent books and materials; 
teachers deserved a living wage. For educa- 
tion, according to Nick, the days of genteel 
poverty were over. The fear of those few 
soon turned to admiration ... but most of 
us admired him from the beginning. 

The careers he chose of education and gov- 
ernment were never really separate. As a leg- 
islator he did more for education in Alaska 
than anyone else before or since. He had 
vision and purpose. He wrote much of our 
finest educational legislation, including the 
programs for special education and teachers’ 
retirement—both of which are among the 
best in the nation. Second only to his wife 
and children, the highlight of his life was 
going as Alaska’s representative to the Con- 
gress of the United States. He often said to 
us, “Philosophy without office is futility.” 
And one of the happiest times of his life was 
election night 1970. He loved winning that 
election. It put him into the position where 
he had long wanted to be... in a power 
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base where he could accomplish so much for 
the people of Alaska . . . he wasted no time. 
From the beginning, as only one of that 
large body of 435, he was noticed. He was so 
good at nis job that a man of the caliber of 
Hale Boggs was willing to come all this dis- 
tance to campaign for him. Congressman 
Boggs told us about Nick at that last mag- 
nificent dinner. Those of you who were in 
attendance, I think will agree with me, that 
it was one of the most exciting evenings in 
Alaska politics. Nick had approached him, he 
said, “to discuss a ‘little’ bill.” “Oh,” said 
Hale, “How much will it cost?” “Oh, not 
much," said Nick, “not much—don’t worry 
about it.” “Okay, Nick—how much?” “Well, 
just 962 million dollars.” “And can you be- 
lieve it?” said Hale Boggs, “he got it." 

He took the House of Representatives by 
storm. He accomplished more in his short 
tenure in Congress than had ever been done 
before. This was attested to by many of the 
members who were his colleagues. After his 
death, Congressman after Congressman 
spoke about his abilities ... his supreme 
talent as a legislator, his hard work, his 
enthusiasm, his powers of persuasion and his 
love and understanding of others. 

The passage of the Alaska Native Land 
Claims Bill was so vastly important to this 
State. Without it, the Alaska Pipeline would 
never have been built. People had been try- 
ing to get that bill through the House for 
twenty years. Nick did it in less than one. 
We Alaskans all owe much to Nick Begich. 
You owe a lot to him if you're a teacher... 
a child ...a native .. . a Senior citizen 

. & laboring man or woman... a busi- 
ness person ...a homemaker... a parent. 
You owe much to him if you're a citizen of 
this State and of this country. Public sery- 
ants of the caliber of Nick and Hale Boggs 
don't come our way often enough. To me, 
personally, the memory of Nick has sustained 
me through the pain of learning of all the 
corruption and upset that’s occurred in the 
federal government in recent years. Because 
of my knowledge of Nick’s philosophy, be- 
havior and career, the term ‘politician” re- 
mains an honored and respected word in my 
mind. There may be Nixon-Agnew kinds of 
people involved in government, but as long 
as a life of public service can attract a per- 
son of the caliber of Nick Begich, I know 
we'll be alright. His life was so successful 

.. he accomplished so much in both of 
his chosen careers. But really, more impor- 
tantly he was successful at just living. His 
family and his friends meant everything to 
him. He never hesitated to respond to need 

. to reach out and help. For many years, 
he and Pegge were very close friends of mine 
and Carl's. Pegge wasn’t with us that last 
evening in Anchorage; but Nick and Carl and 
I spent several quiet hours together after 
the dinner and before the tragic flight. I so 
cherish that memory. We talked together 
just as friends and . . . and people who cared 
about each other. We laughed at remember- 
ing all the witty, funny remarks Hale Boggs 
had made in his speech. We talked about our 
children, our families, our work. We talked 
about the upcoming election and how we all 
knew Nick would win it. And we talked about 
our dreams of the future. It was always fun 
to be with him, but somehow it seemed spe- 
cial that evening. What I remember most is 
how happy he was. In his life everything was 
going well. He thought he had the world’s 
most beautiful and wonderful wife ... the 
finest children ... the closest friends and 
the best job. He felt he'd managed to do a 
lot for the people of Alaska and he was con- 
fident that they would reelect him. He was a 
very happy, fulfilled person. If such a tragedy 
had to occur, it came to him when he was 
at the zenith. He was a totally happy, ful- 
filled man. He had chosen education and pol- 
itics. He was supremely successful at both. 
He was content. Naming a mountain for him 
is a fitting tribute. The mountain will al- 
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ways be there as a symbol of his life and ac- 
complishments . . . and he would love it. He 
would love having a mountain in his Alaska 
named after him. He would think it was just 
wonderful. I wish he could know about it. 
But ... perhaps he does. Thank you. 

(Lieutenant Governor Lowell Thomas, Jr., 
speaking.) Dr. Frederick is a longtime Alas- 
kan, former professor at A.M.U.—one of our 
leading historians, too. At present, he serves 
as the Executive Director of the Alaska His- 
torical Commission. Bob is the one who's 
responsible for putting together all the pieces 
of this program this afternoon. I think he’s 
going to tel] us about the selection and the 
naming of these two peaks in the Chugach 
range. Bob... 

(Robert A. Frederick speaking). I would 
like, this afternoon, to review something of 
the paper trail—not an unfamiliar task and 
privilege for anyone of us and certainly not 
for myself. The United States Board on Geo- 
graphic Names is thus described in its offi- 
cial literature. The United States Board of 
Geographic Names is a federal body created 
in 1890 and established in its present form 
by public law in 1947. Comprised of repre- 
sentatives of several federal agencies, ap- 
pointed for a two-year term, the Board is 
authorized to establish and maintain uni- 
form, geographic name usage throughout the 
federal government, And sharing its responsi- 
bilities with the Secretary of Interior, the 
Board has developed principles, policies and 
procedures governing the use of both do- 
mestic and foreign geographic names, as well 
as underseas and extra ,terrestrial feature 
names. Although established to serve the 
federal government as a central authority to 
which all name problems, name inquiries and 
new name proposals can be directed, the 
Board also plays a similar role for the gen- 
eral public. 

With respect to domestic names, it is the 
policy of the Board to recognize present-day, 
local usage or preferences when possible. 
To implement this policy, there is close co- 
operation with state geographic boards ... 
state and local governments and with the 
general public. The State of Alaska has, in 
the Department of Regional and Community 
Affairs, a state geographic board. The com- 
missioner of that department is its chair- 
man, in this case, Lee McAnerney. 

On February the 4th, 1976, Senator Stevens 
wrote the following letter to Donald Orth: 

“Dear Mr. Orth .. . For some time I have 
thought that it would be appropriate to find 
a suitable memorial in Alaska to name in 
honor of Congressmen Nick Begich and Hale 
Boggs. As you know, the plane in which they 
were flying from Anchorage to Juneau dis- 
appeared on October 16, 1972, and was never 
found. 

In accordance with the Board's regulations, 
I am submitting with this letter a proposal 
identifying two peaks which I feel to be suit- 
able for commemorating these two indi- 
viduals. They are twin peaks located in the 
Whittier area of Alaska and can be seen by 
the many people who visit the Portage area 
each year. 

I have also submitted a similar proposal 
to the Alaska State Geographic Board and I 
understand that it is your policy to work in 
cooperation with state boards on these 
matters. 


Your attention to this proposal is greatly 
appreciated. 

With best wishes ... Cordially .. 
Stevens, United States Senator." 

A similar letter went to Commissioner 
McAnerney. Along with those leters and in 
support of these proposals was a form 
called a “proposal of name for an unnamed 
domestic feature’. In the case of both of 
these land forms, they were not named. The 
first was Boggs Peak . . . latitude 60 degrees, 
49 minutes and 27 seconds north; longitude 
148 degrees, 49 minutes, 34 seconds west. It’s 
in section 30, township 9, north range 4-East 


. Ted 
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in the Copper River Meridian. And the de- 
scription extended the features as follows: 
“This is a mountain peak lying within the 
Chugach Mountain Range. 

It has an altitude of 4,440 feet and is the 
second highest peak in the surrounding area. 
It is visible from the end of the road near 
the Portage Lake. Its location is approxi- 
mately six miles northwest of Whittier, four 
and one-half miles north of Portage Lake. 
And the certification of the peak is un- 
named.” 

Now, you have in your program a biography 
of both of the men who are being honored 
today ...and forever. And it is those 
words .. . those words are the words which 
comprise the sketch which Senator Stevens 
enclosed on this form... as justification 
for the naming. Begich Peak . . . 60 degrees, 
49 minutes, 27 seconds north, longitude 148 
degrees . . . 49 minutes and 34 seconds west. 
Again, in the same location in the Copper 
River Meridian. This is a mountain peak 
lying within the Chugach Mountain Range. 
It has an altitude of 4,545 feet and is the 
highest peak in the surrounding area. It is 
visible from the end of the road near Portage 
Lake. It’s approximately six miles northeast 
of Whittier and three miles north of Portage 
Lake. 

Then Senator Stevens addressed his col- 
leagues in the Senate and the following was 
moved upon, signed by each Senator and the 
letter reads as follows: (dated May 14, 
1976) ... it’s addressed to Donald Orth, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Domestic Geographic 
Names, U.S. Board on Geographic Names, 
the National Center Stop at Reston, Virginia. 

“Dear Mr. Orth . . . This is a letter in sup- 
port of the proposal currently pending before 
the Board of Geographic Names to name two 
mountain peaks in the Chugach Mountain 
Range in Alaska in honor of the late Con- 
gressmen Hale Boggs and Nick Begich. 

We wholeheartedly support the naming of 
the landscape features as fitting monuments 
for commemorating two beloved public 
statesmen. We urge the Board to give favor- 
able consideration to this proposal so that 
these two mountain peaks can take new 
identity .. . new identity as lasting trib- 
utes to two men who did so very much in 
public service for their nation.” 

And I would like to read the names of 
those who signed this letter: Henry Bellmon, 
Lloyd Bentsen, Clifford Case, Frank Church, 
Alan Cranston, James Eastland, Hiram Fong, 
Mike Gravel, Clifford Hansen, Vance Hartke, 
Ernest Hollings, Roman Hruska, Hubert 
Humphrey, Jacob Javits, J. Bennett John- 
ston, Warren Magnuson, Gale McGee, George 
McGovern, Thomas McIntyre, Walter Mon- 
dale, Robert Morgan, Bob Packwood, William 
Proxmire, Hugh Scott, John Sparkman and 
Ted Stevens. 

On April 7, 1976 Lee McAnerney indicated 
to Donald Orth that she had polled the State 
Geographic Board of the State of Alaska and 
that the majority had recommended that 
this action be done. In July ... July 12 of 
1976, Donald Orth sent a memorandum to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior on 
Energy and Minerals ... the subject was 
approval of three names in Alaska and Colo- 
rado. (And because we have so much in com- 
mon with Alaska, it seems to be that when- 
ever I meet anyone up here in Alaska who's 
come from Colorado, I wonder why they 
have ... because Colorado's such a great 
state! I think Alaskans have a great affinity 
for Coloradoans.) I would read this no- 
tice .. . this memorandum to the Assist- 
ant Secretary from Mr. Orth: 

“At its 331st meeting, cn July 8, 1976, the 
Domestic Names Committee of the Board of 
Geographic Names approved a proposal for 
the Alaska Congressional delegation, sup- 
ported by both Houses of Congress to name 
two, unnamed features in Alaska for Con- 
gressmen Thomas Hale Boggs, Louisiana and 
Nick Begich, Alaska ... who disappeared on 
& flight from Anchorage to Juneau, Alaska 
in 1972. The Committee also approved the 
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proposal from Governor Richard D. Lamb of 
Colorado and the Colorado Centennial- 
Bicentennial Commission to change the name 
of Banded Mountain in Montezuma County, 
Colorado to Centennial Peak in honor of 
Colorado’s Centennial. The three proposals 
seems to be nonccntroversial, having wide- 
spread and bipartisan support. Because of 
the Congressional and press interest in the 
Alaska proposals and because the State of 
Colorado is planning dedication ceremonies 
associated with the Centennial—naming 
early in August—we are now forwarding 
herewith, the three decision entries of your 
review and concurrence in advance of the 
complete list of names considered at that 
meeting,” 

Three days later, on July 15th, the follow- 
ing letter was addressed to Senator Stevens 
from Donald Orth: 

“Dear Senator Stevens ... I am happy to 
tell you that the US. Board of Geographic 
Names cojointly with the Secretary of the 
Interior approved the proposals to name 
mountain peaks in the Chugach Mountains 
of Alaska for Congressman Nicholas Begich 
and Thomas Hale Boggs . . . who disappeared 
on an airplane flight frem Anchorage to 
Juneau in 1972. These two decisions will be 
published in the decision list—7603—and the 
entries will read as follows: Begich Peak— 
elevation 1,385 meters, 4,545 feet in the Chu- 
gach Mountains—9.7 kilometers, 6 miles 
northwest of Whittier-named proposed in 
1976 by Senator Stevens to commemorate 
Alaska Congressman Nicholas Begich, (1932- 
1972) who along with Congressman Thomas 
tude.) Boggs Peak . . . elevation 1,353 me- 
during an airplane flight from Anchorage to 
Juneau, Alaska. (And then follows the sec- 
tion description and the longitude and lati- 
tude.) Boggs Peak .. . elevation 1, 353 me- 


ters—4,400 feet in the Chugach Mountain 
Range; 9.7 kilometers or six miles northwest 
of Whittier; named proposed in 1976 by Sen- 
ator Stevens with a similar following. A copy 


of this letter is being sent to all members 
of Congress who directly supported the name 
proposals, either by petition or resolution. 
Sincerely yours, Donald Orth, Executive Sec- 
retary—Domestic Geographic Names.” 

Thus, the paper trail and now ... the real- 
ity for which each of us is so very grateful. 
The reality of the lives of two men, their 
importance and impress upon the hearts and 
the minds of each Alaskan who ever knew 
them and the reality of a memorial forever 
in their behalf . . . in their memory of proud 
service to the public trust and the public 
interest. 

(Lieutenant Governor Lowell Thomas, Jr. 
Speaking). Thank you, Bob. J.S. Senator Ted 
Stevens has made a special trip up from 
Washington, as has Congresswoman Lindy 
Boggs to be with us today. The Senator will 
Speak on the significance of this commem- 
oration. Senator Stevens, for those who might 
not be aware, is Alaska’s Senior Senator .. . 
serving in that body with great distinction 
now for almost ten years. He recently was 
elected Minority Whip by his Republican 
colleagues. The Senator's career includes 
earlier service as Majority Leader in the 
Alaska House of Representatives. Senator Ted 
Stevens... 

(Senator speaking). Lindy, it’s nice to be 
here with you today... and with Pegge and 
your families. (And I’ve got a little cold, so 
I hope you don't mind .. .) 

It’s been five long years since Nick and 
Hale were lost. And this is really not a memo- 
rial service . . . their snirits were memorial- 
ized and their legacies live on with us. Nick’s 
in the work that he did in the State Legisla- 
ture and in the Congress as you so well 
pointed out... particularly in the Alaskan 
Native Land Claims Settlement Act. Hales’ 
legislative legacy is carried forward through 
the continued efforts of Lindy. who has all 
our love and admiration in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 
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Some people have said, “Why ... why you?” 
Why did I make this suggestion? Well... 
my life with Nick was an interesting one in 
the State Legislature, and as I remarked to 
Pegge last night ... we flew back to Wash- 
ington after one of these quick weekends 
(the weekend before Hale and Nick flew 
back up). I actually served once as his at- 
torney when his right to serve in the State 
Legislature and be a teacher was challenged. 
(I lost that case, too, as you recall). 

Hale and Lindy shared a very special part 
of my life .. . and most people here in Alaska 
don’t know that, Lindy. After leaving law 
school for a short while, I was in Wash- 
ington, D.C. And while I was there I dated 
Hale’s secretary . . . and thromgh her I met 
Hale and Lindy. But it wasn't a storybook 
conclusion, as you know ...I married Ann 
. .. Hale’s secretary didn’t become my wife, 
but the friendship that I had with Hale’s 
family at that time continues to this day. 

I felt all Alaskans were profoundly affected 
by the loss of Nick and Hale, and that it was 
appropriate that a fitting monument be 
found to hono’ their memory. And we faced 
questions ... what would be a fitting monu- 
ment to these men who lived so far apart 
and yet thought enough alike to work to- 
gether and to campaign together? And what 
would really be a lasting tribute to their 
memory? 

Hale Boggs, as you've heard, was Majority 
Leader. Alaskans will remember him as a 
staunch supporter of Alaska statehood. Nick 
Begich had been dedicated to improving the 
life of Alaskans. And both were running in 
the tradition of Alaskan politics. They nlayed 
knowingly, the Russian roulette of airborne 
campaigning in our State. And they paid a 
terrible price for their commitment to reach 
out to each of our voters, personally and 
physically. 

And ... politicians fade so quickly from 
the scene. We felt that Nick and Hale should 
not. Their lives and their deaths had mean- 
ine. As a friend and as a pilot, I felt Alaska 
possessed fitting monuments for each. 

There's an old Dutch proverb which says: 
“Mountains live longer than kings”. Moun- 
tains are permanent monuments to God’s 
majesty. To Alaskans, mountains inspire a 
very special reverence, I feel. They are truly 
the walls of our natural cathedral. And as 
a pilot, I think ... to pilots mountains in- 
spire a special respect ... an awesome, often 
fatal challenge. The names of those moun- 
tains appear on aeronautical charts and on 
maps for those who want to look at them. 
So, our goal was to find twin mountains... 
with permanent meaning and with purpose. 

Those are mountains which I felt Nick and 
Hale must have flown over in their last hours. 
Twin mountains which could permanently 
remind us of the way in which Nick and 
Hale lived and died together. You've heard 
the description of the peaks ... they stand 
in the Chugach Mountains, near the Portage 
Glacier. Mount Begich and Mount Boggs will 
stand for the dedication and the service of 
these elected officials who recognized their 
responsibility to conserve and wisely use our 
natural resources and their duty to com- 
municate directly and personally with their 
mutual constituents. 


To pilots, Mount Begich and Mount Borgs 
will also serve as the reminder of the total, 
moral responsibility that is ours .. . causing 
all of us, I hope, to reflect before take-off 
on the fact that we are all humans, who are 
fallible and must, at times, bow before the 
overwhelming hazards of nature. 

I hope that today’s special for you, Lindy 
and for Pegge ...and for your families, as 
I said. And particularly for your children ... 
because I can think of no better reminder 
to them as they grow up, of the high regard 
that we all have for the work that Nick and 
Hale did for us and for all Americans. Thank 
you very much. 

(Lieutenant Governor Lowell Thomas, Jr., 
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speaking). Thank you very much, Ted. I, 
for one, am certainly glad to know how this 
really all started and came about. Congress- 
woman Lindy Boggs has compiled an im- 
pressive record of activism in behalf of civic 
and political causes—going back many, many 
years. She has given her energies, intelligence 
and talents to causes and candidates at local, 
state and national levels .. . recently work- 
ing for the present President’s election, in 
the true American spirit of volunteerism. 
Following the disappearance of her husband, 
she ran for his vacant seat—the second Con- 
gressional District of Louisiana—and since 
then she has won reelection by wide margins 
every time. In July 1976 Lindy Boggs served 
as Chairwoman of the Democratic National 
Convention in New York ... the first woman 
ever to chair such a national political con- 
vention. At present she is a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee and her 
Subcommittee assignments include: Housing 
and Urban Development and Public Works. 
Congresswoman Lindy Boggs... 

(Lindy Boggs speaking). Thank you so 
much ... thank you so very much, Your 
excellency ... Governor Thomas. . . Sens- 
tor Stevens .. . my colleague, Jim Mann... 
Pegge and all of your family, the Begich's and 
the Jendro’s . . . Governor Egan and Mrs. 
Egan ... General Boswell .. . Dr. Frederick 
. » - Moise and Phyllis Dennery . . . and my 
good friend, Elizabeth Coulon who helped 
us through so many of those early years in 
Washington and who flew to Alaska to be 
with us today. For our personal family, for 
Barbara and Paul Sigmund, for Tom and 
Barbara Boggs, for Corinne and Steven Rob- 
erts and for Hale and Elizabeth and Douglas 
and for Paul and David and Steven and for 
Rebecca and Lee .. . our personal family. 
For the Speaker of the House, Speaker O'Neill 
and the Members of the House , .. for Gov- 
ernor Edwards and the citizens of Louisiana, 
Hale's extended families .. , I thank you so 
very much. 

I thank you for this most meaningful com- 
memorative service .. . for the prayers. Hale's 
sustaining nourishment all through his life. 
For the exquisite music, of the ensemble and 
the madrigal singers . . . which he loved so 
much. For this building, dedicated to two 
of his best friends . . . for the tributes by his 
beloved friend of longstanding . . . Moise 
Dennery .. . for the graciousness of Gov- 
ernor Thomas ... for the paper road that 
the great historian, Dr. Frederick took us 
through ... and to Ted Stevens, not only 
for the beautiful tribute today . . . but, Ted, 
heavens’ sakes . . . How did you ever find a 
political thing that Hale could be noncontro- 
versial about? 

Hale would be very pleased that Ted 
Stevens and Mike Gravel and Don Young— 
the Alaskan Delecation—made up of Demo- 
crats and Republicans, had brought about 
this great day. Because he believed strongly 
in the bi-partisan system and he loved to 
say that you could disagree without being 
disagreeable for the good of this nation, I’m 
thankful, too, for the participation of the 
military and the C.A.P. I'm very thankful 
for the intimate representation here today 
by Colonel Whittaker and Colonel Anderson, 
who were with Pegge and me and our fami- 
lies through those long. long days and nights. 
And I’m grateful for the military participa- 
tion, not only because of the most heartful 
and the longest search in Alaskan history, 
but because Hale believes so strongly that 
we must have a strong military defense not 
only for the good of our nation but for the 
promotion of peace in this world. 

A mountain ... in Alaska named “Boggs” 

. a tingle of excitement rings in those 
words. An enduring monument raised out of 
the turmoil of the earth into a peak of maj- 
esty and of praise to its creator. And, in 
Alaska, a state in which he had great pride 
and for whose people he held such high 
hopes. During one of the two occasions in 
which Hale was hospitalized during his life, 
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he arose from his sickbed to go down to vote 
for Alaskan statehood, And he spent his last 
days on this earth backing a young, Alaskan 
leader who had tremendous leadership po- 
tential for Alaska and the nation’s future. In 
this morning’s service at the cathedral, the 
entrance song appropriately proclaimed, 
“God's holy mountain we ascend where truth 
and love together blend’’. Hale understood 
that the ascent to that blending could only 
be achieved through the promotion of justice 
in our own laws and in our relationships with 
other nations, 

He knew that God must be served through 
service to one’s fellow man. And so there 
are monuments everywhere to his work, for 
better housing, for a clean, safe environ- 
ment balancing the needs of a growing na- 
tion ... its energy resources and its in- 
dustrial capacity; with the protection of the 
physical environment and the preservation 
of the built environment. Monuments for 
education and communication, for the re- 
spect for the dignity of every human be- 
ing ... but only here in Alaska is this ex- 
citing monument to his great spirit... to 
his love of adventure . . . his promotion of 
science and technology to stretch our knowl- 
edge of the universe and to expand the hori- 
zons of a better way of life for all of those 
of us on this planet, Earth . . . so small and 
blue and beautiful in that infinite silence. 
Truth and love have blended here today .. . 
in this beauty of your tribute and Hale's 
family and mine, our children, our grand- 
children and their progeny shall be eternally 
grateful. 

(Lieutenant Governor Thomas speaking). 
Thank you, Mrs. Boggs. We've received a 
flurry of telegrams from friends and legisla- 
tive colleagues of the Congressmen, send- 
ing best wishes to the families and regrets 
at not being able to attend. There isn’t 
time to read all of them. I thought I might 
read three, but I think I'll boil that down to 
just one. The other two that I'll skip over 


for the moment are from our Congressman 
Don Young, who sends a special salute to you 
and expresses how much he enjoys working 
with you in the House of Representatives, 


Congressman Boggs ...and the other 
from our junior Senator, Mike Grayel, who 
also sends a very gracious telegram ... all 
of these telegrams will be given to you folks. 
I'd like to just read the telegram, then, that 
has come in from the Vice President, Walter 
Mondale... 

“Dear Pegge and Lindy . . . I’m sorry that 
I cannot join you in Anchorage on Sunday 
for the dedication ceremony. Having first 
met Nick Begich more than twenty years 
ago, I know that he was a brave and tire- 
less, public servant who inspired many in 
his home state of Minnesota as well as in 
his adopted state of Alaska. Having served 
with Hale Boggs and having observed his 
remarkable leadership, I know that he will 
always be remembered as one of the finest 
people ever to serve in the Congress of the 
United States, Because of the special quali- 
ties exemplified by Nick and Hale in their 
public careers, it's particularly appropriate 
that they should be honored in this way 
with unique and lasting memorials. My very 
best wishes to you, your families and to all 
who gather for this special occasion. Sin- 
cerely, Walter F. Mondale.” 

Netx on our program is a young man who 
has let no grass grow under his feet and 
I’m sure his daddy would have been very 
proud of him... Nick Begich, Jr. At 
eighteen years of age he already is a business 
man, having graduated from Bartlett-Begich 
High School. He’s self-employed as a dia- 
mond and gold broker... has been for 
two-and-a-half years. He also, at eighteen, 
is a married man of two-and-a-half years 
and soon to be a father. His lovely wife, Star, 
I hope is here somewhere (there she is) 


today ...and as I say I’m sure that his 
father would have been extremely proud of 
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the rapid pace that he is setting as he be- 
gins to carve out his career. I indicated 
last night to Nick and I hoped he would be 
able, once his married obligations are a 
little bit less pressing, to lead the first climb 
of these two mountains in the Chugach 
Range . . . because if he doesn’t go pretty 
soon, I have a hunch that some of our many 
climbers here in Anchorage will try to be 
the first to set foot on it. So be it. At any 
rate, Nick will give the response for his en- 
tire family .. . 

(Nick Begich, Jr. speaking). Before I begin, 
I'd like to thank Senator Stevens and all 
the Congressmen and Senators that have 
allowed this dedication to take place * * * 
and our family wishes just to express our 
appreciation for this. 


My friends, this tribute to two, great men 
is indeed a meaningful event in my life, as 
well as the life of my family. It is an honor 
to have this opportunity to speak on behalf 
of myself and my family. During the time 
my father served in Congress the four of us 
older children began to learn and appreciate 
our father, as a person and an individual. As 
children, my brothers and sisters as well as 
myself, had not been able to fully under- 
stand our father and the way he thought. 
However, in these years after his disappear- 
ance, we have learned of his strength and 
abilities * * * we have all tried to follow his 
example as a person of many accomplish- 
ments. I assure you that this is no easy task. 
Perhaps, even an impossible one. I would 
like to say further that my mother was the 
hidden strength behind my father. He loved 
her as much as any man could love. What 
he did in his life he did for her, we children 
and his state. My mother, a woman of integ- 
rity, stamina and love deserves a special 
place in the hearts of all of us. 

In these last five years many things have 
changed in our State * * * the things my 
father spent so much time working on * * * 
advances in education, native land claims 
and our pipeline have all become realities. 
With them, have come great pride and wealth 
to us all. There is nothing that would have 
pleased my father and Congressman Boggs 
more than the naming of two of Alaska’s 
most beautiful mountains for them. These 
mountains represent beauty, strength and 
Alaska itself * * * are a symbol of my father 
and his character. We do not wish this cere- 
mony to be a last time of reflection cn my 
father; but a time to remember that in our 
lives and future there were and are dedicated 
men in political office, Let us keep this 
thought in mind as we look further * * * as 
this man has not passed on * * * for he lives 
in his ideals through us all. There are many 
people that have helped my family * * * 
through various hardships * * * and we 
thank you all. There is one man, in partic- 
ular, that has been with us and whose 
loyalty and friendship have been so reassur- 
ing for many, many years. We wish to thank 
this man * * * Mr. Gene Kennedy * * * a 
good man, an honest man. I would like to 
applaud Gene Kennedy for his love for all of 
us. 

(Lieutenant Governor Thomas speaking). 
Thank you, Nick * * * very nice and ex- 
tremely well done. The next person to speak 
on the program * * * I’ve been sitting by him 
for the last hour and am reminded of the 
times that he and I, with your father, Nick, 
used to sit early in the morning in Juneau 
in our committee room (we happen to be 
on the Health, Education and Social Services 
Committee for at least two, maybe three 
years) and many, many bills we passed 
out * * * as I recall mostly they were Begich 
bills but there were an awful lot of Joseph- 
son bills, too. In fact, if I might just say * * * 
your dad was so prolific at introducing bills 
that at one point I was prompted to intro- 
duce a bill of my own that limit the number 
of bills that any legislator could introduce. 
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The next speaker is well known here in 
Anchorage and throughout the State... 
he’s one of our leading attorneys; also con- 
tributes to our local newspapers frequently 
with some very pungent articles ... he was 
a legislator along with ... well... your 
father, as I mentioned, serving in first the 
House then the Senate for a total of eight 
years. During his last term he was chosen 
Minority Leader in the Senate. More re- 
cently, Joe Josephson was co-chairman of 
the Federal-State Land Use Planning Com- 
mission . . . a most important body as we 
know, these days. He will address the plan 
to establish a viewpoint of the commemora- 
tion peaks ...Joe... 

(Joe Josephson speaking). This is an im- 
portant occasion for me and a very happy 
one because Ted Stevens takes the blame 
for losing the Begich case in the Supreme 
Court of Alaska ... which I thought was my 
responsibility. Lieutenant Governor Thomas 
mentioned the Federal-State Land Use Plan- 
ning Commission ... and I suppose it's 
fortuitous in another way that the cere- 
mony today and the designation of Mount 
Boggs and Mount Begich is an occasion for 
federal-state cooperation. The State of 
Alaska and the United States Forest Service 
plan to construct several viewpoints of 
Mount Boggs and Mount Begich during the 
next several years; so that these mountains 
will be more accessible to interested view- 
ers. And this afternoon we have slides to 
show you which were taken by naturalist 
photographer, George Herben of Anchorage 

. and which were taken from Civil Air 
Patrol aircraft; and present views of the 
mountains. If we could have the slides, now 
... thank you. 

Looking at those pictures and seeing the 
impressive views that come from various 
perspectives . . . various distances; it oc- 
curred to me that the time that has elapsed 
since October 16, 1972 has not detracted a 
wit from our respect for Nick Begich and 
Congressman Hale Boggs. Time adds luster 
because with the changing perspectives and 
the changing distances we have a better per- 
spective, perhaps, to judge their achieve- 
ments. And, now, so that we may all review 
and see the plaque which will be presented 
by the Alaska Division of Parks ...I would 
like to ask Colonel Russell Anderson to es- 
cort Congresswoman Boggs and Mrs. Begich 
to the plaque. Colonel Anderson .. . 

The plaque contains actual replicas of the 
two mountains. Mount Boggs and Mount 
Begich. And I will read the plaque... The 
plaque reads ... “The nation and the people 
of Alaska have designated these two peaks 
in the Chugach Mountains as visible sym- 
bols of their gratitude for the enduring con- 
tributions to the common good by two, dis- 
tinguished members of the Congress of the 
United States. Mount Boggs, elevation 4,440 
feet honors the memory and public service 
of Hale Boggs (1914-1972), lawyer... Rep- 
resentative over 27 years for Louisiana’s sec- 
ond district, rising to House Majority Leader 
in 1971. 

Mount Begich, elevation 4,545 feet honors 
the memory and public service of Nicholas 
Begich (1932-1972), educator and State Sen- 
ator ... elected to the U.S. House in 1970, 
he served in the 92nd Congress as Alaska’s 
lone representative. On October 16, 1972 Ma- 
jority Leader Boggs, Representative Begich 
and his assistant, Russell L. Brown and Fair- 
banks pilot, Don E. Johns departed Anchor- 
age in a light plane bound for Juneau. The 
aircraft never reached its destination. A 
search of thirty-nine days and 325,000 square 
miles by the United States Air Force and 
units of the Civil Air Patrol failed to locate 
the Cessna 310 or its passengers. Dedication 
and commemoration October 9, 1977. 

(Lieutenant Governor Thomas speaking). 
As a pilot, I probably would have gone down 
in flames a little while ago because I missed 
my check list as I jumped over the tele- 
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grams ...I failed to note a red-penciled 
note that I was to convey a special message 
to all of you from Governor Jay Hammond... 
especially to Congresswoman Lindy Boggs 
and the Begich family, The Governcr, I think 
you all know, unfortunately had to be away 
leading a trade mission to Denmark, where 
he is today. And he sent through me, per- 
sonally, his very best wishes to you and his 
deep regrets at not being able to be on 
hand today. 

I know I speak for all of us in thanking 
the Boggs and Begich families, relatives and 
friends for sharing this historic moment 
with us...and in expressing appreciation 
to those who have participated and assisted 
from the very inception of the idea right on 
to this moment. A special word of thanks to 
Bob Frederick for putting all of this to- 
gether, to the Singers, to the Air Force... 
and a reminder that a reception will be held 
immediately after the services in what is 
known as “The Main Place” . . . I think you 
go out the door and there'll be a sign... 
(I'm not sure which way to go myself). 

Now, as sort of the closing of the cere- 
mony ... the official part ...I think it’s 
probably within my jurisdiction or whatever 
you call it to pronounce the completion of 
the dedication of Mount Boggs and Mount 
Begich. And so, the final act on my part, 
will be to call once more upon Archbishop 
Francis Hurley to give us the benediction. 

O, God . . . two of your sons have gone to 
the mountaintop to be with You, alone. 
Whenever we come within the aura of those 
mountains may we be inspired by their mem- 
ory. And as you bless them with a love of 
their fellow men and a love of You, so, 
too .. . bless us. In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 


UGANDA EMBARGO POINTS OUT 
NEED FOR MORE FUNDAMENTAL 
STATEMENT AGAINST GENOCIDE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Friday, this body left no doubt as to 
where it stands in the area of human 
rights. By a vote of 73 to 1, the Senate 
adopted a proposal that calls for an eco- 
nomic embargo against Uganda until the 
President determines that that country 
no longer engages in a “consistent pat- 
tern of gross violations of human rights.” 

I am very proud that my colleagues 
saw fit to pass this very powerful meas- 
ure. It reflects, I believe, a sense of moral 
duty and courage of which I hope to see 
more in this Chamber. 

Although many of my colleagues were 
reluctant to abandon the so-called two- 
track philosophy of our foreign policy 
which tries to keep economics and poli- 
tics separate. I think they ultimately 
concluded that the case of Uganda is 
an unusual one, demanding unsual meas- 
ures. Through his actions, Idi Amin has 
forfeited his government's right to mem- 
bership in the community of civilized 
nations. He has also forfeited, by exten- 
sion, his government’s right to partici- 
pate in the free trade of those nations. 


Given this state of affairs, I would 
urge that the Senate hold to its convic- 
tions in the conference committee on the 
International Monetary Fund bill to 
which the embargo is amended. and in- 
sure that the provisions for the embargo 
are neither weakened nor dropped. 

Looking beyond, I would hope that this 
Nation would aggressively apply the em- 
bargo until Idi Amin’s reign of terror 
has completely stopped. 
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But while standing firm on our inten- 
tion to end the gruesome situation in 
Uganda, it is also important that we 
pledge ourselves against genocide in a 
more basic way. 

Mr. President, I am of course referring 
to ratification of the Genocide Conven- 
tion, an act that would go a long way 
in elevating the moral stature of this 
country. 

For 30 years, this body has failed to 
endorse this important human rights 
document, a fact that many countries 
have exploited to our great diplomatic 
embarrassment. Until we join the 83 
other nations that have already affixed 
their names to the treaty, we cannot 
truly claim to have a consistent foreign 
policy in the area of human rights. 

While the embargo against Uganda 
promises to be a highly effective vehicle 
for registering our revulsion at genocide 
in that land, it is necessarily a solitary 
expression of outrage rather than a 
fundamental statement of principles 
that can guide our foreign policy in years 
to come. 

Moreover, the embargo constitutes a 
unilateral gesture that carries far less 
impact than would similar censure and 
sanctions if executed by the world com- 
munity as a whole. 

Mr. President, the Genocide Conven- 
tion could remedy these deficiencies. By 
committing the United States to the def- 
inition and punishment of the crime of 
genocide under international law, the 
convention could serve as a comprehen- 
sive guide to action in approaching all 
future cases of genocide. 

And by adding our name to the list of 
signatories to the convention, we can 
lend power and prestige to any multina- 
tional action that might be taken against 
an individual or institutional human 
rights offender. There is no question that 
our endorsement of the treaty could pro- 
vide a strong moral and legal foundation 
on which to base such action. 

In short, ratification of the Genocide 
Convention will greatly strengthen the 
development of international law in this 
crucial area of human rights. As we all 
know, the development of international 
law is a slow and tedious process, re- 
quiring the concurrence of all the major 
powers. Our inaction has, I am afraid, 
significantly thwarted the elaboration of 
these fundamental moral principles. 

Can we afford to continue to impede 
effective multinational collaboration in 
the outlawry of genocide?I think not. It 
is time for us to affirm our membership 
in the community of nations. It is time 
for us to lend some consistency to our 
human rights efforts. It is time for us to 
ratify the Genocide Convention. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


DEATH OF RICHARD D. OBENSHAIN 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today Virginia is grieving the tragic 
death of Richard Obenshain. Mr. Oben- 
shain was killed last evening in a plane 
crash in Chesterfield County, just out- 
side of the city of Richmond. 

Richard Obenshain was the Republi- 
can nominee for the U.S. Senate. He was 
chosen in convention this past June. 
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I think one can accurately say that, 
regardless of political party, the people 
of Virginia today are distressed and 
grieved at this tragic loss. 

Richard Obenshain had an unusual 
feel for politics. He was a man of the 
highest integrity. He had strong convic- 
tions. He had the courage to express those 
convictions. He was a man of high abil- 
ity, and one whom I feel had a good fu- 
ture. His loss will be keenly felt by all 
Virginians. He had much to offer his 
State and Nation, and he was the type 
of individual who is needed in public 
service today. 

I mourn his tragic death, and I extend 
heartfelt sympathy to his wife and to his 
family. 


DEATH OF RICHARD D. OBENSHAIN 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I refer to 
the passing of Richard Obenshain, who 
was a great friend of mine. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia. I believe it shows his 
wonderful and magnanimous nature in 
not only recognizing the fine man that 
Dick Obenshain was, but indicating that 
he is exactly the type of person who liter- 
ally should be in public service. I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. 

He is my friend and I can see that he 
was also a friend of Richard Obenshain. 

I would like to add that Dick Oben- 
shain was one of the nicest people I have 
ever met. He was moral, decent, honest, 
aggressive, intelligent, and, above all he 
was a good family man. 

His lovely wife is likewise a very beau- 
tiful and wonderful person. 

I want to express my deep sense of 
bereavement and sadness that this won- 
derful public servant, who has given a 
lot to the people of Virginia and who 
would have given much more as United 
States Senator, has passed on in such a 
tragic way. 

I first received notice of Dick’s death 
at 2:30 this morning when some friends 
called me to confirm that this is what 
had happened. I cannot begin to say the 
anguish in my soul at that time at the 
loss of this very wonderful man. 

I do express, with my deepest sense of 
feeling, the sorrow that I have for his 
passing. I certainly extend my deep-felt 
sympathies to his wife, his friends, and 
his family. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in behalf of the people of Virginia, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Utah for his kind words. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is closed. 


RECESS UNTIL 1:55 P.M. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 1:55 
p.m, 
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The motion was agreed to and, at 1:30 
p.m., the Senate recessed until 1:55 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR.). 


GUAM CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 2821. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 2821) entitled “An Act to authorize 
$8,868,000 for grants to the government of 
Guam for construction of public facilities, 
and for other purposes”, do pass with the 
following amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

GUAM 

Section 1. (a)(1) For grants to the gov- 
ernment of Guam for the rehabilitation, up- 
grading, and construction of public facilities, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of the Interior (herein- 
after in this Act referred to as the Secretary) 
$13,868,000 for fiscal year 1979, and $9,900,000 
annually for fiscal years 1980, 1981, 1982, and 
1983 (October 1978 prices), plus or minus 
such amounts, if any, as may be justified by 
reason of ordinary fluctuations in construc- 
tion costs as indicated by engineering cost 
indexes applicable to the types of construc- 
tion involved. 

(2) The Secretary may place such stipula- 
tions as he deems appropriate on the use of 
funds appropriated pursuant to subsection 
(a)(1) hereof, which are not inconsistent 
with any stipulations placed on the use of 
such sums by any other Act of Congress. 

(3) Grants provided pursuant to this Act 
and not obligated or expended by the gov- 
ernment of Guam during any fiscal year will 
remain available for obligation or expendi- 
ture by such government in subsequent fiscal 
years for the purposes for which the funds 
were appropriated. 

(4) Funds provided under paragraph (a) 
(1) may be used by Guam as the matching 
share for Federal programs and services. 

(&) Authorizations of moneys to be appro- 
priated under this subsection shall be effec- 
tive on October 1, 1978. 

(b) The government of Guam in carrying 
out the purposes of this Act or Pubic Law 
95-134, may utilize, to the extent practicable, 
the available services and facilities of agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government on a reimbursable basis, Such 
amounts may be credited to the appropria- 
tion or fund which provided the services and 
facilities. 

(c) Section 30 of the Organic Act of Guam 
(64 Stat. 384, as amended, 48 U.S.C. 1421h), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Beginning as soon as the Legisla- 
ture of Guam enacts legislation establishing 
& fiscal year commencing on October 1 and 
ending on September 30, and annuzlly there- 
after for five succeeding fiscal years, the fore- 
going sums shall be covered into the treasury 
of Guam on the basis of the total amount of 
such duties, taxes, and fees as the Governor 
of Guam, with the concurrence of the gov- 
ernment comptroller of Guam, estimates will 
be collected in or derived from Guam dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning on the follow- 
ing day. As soon as practicable after the 
close of each fiscal year, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall determine the total amount 
of such duties. taxes, and fees that were 
actually collected in or derived from Guam 
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during such fiscal year. If the amount cov- 
ered into the treasury of Guam pursuant 
to the estimate exceeds the actual amount 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
then such excess amount shall be deducted 
from the amount next covered into the treas- 
ury of Guam pursuant to this section. If 
the amount covered into the treasury of 
Guam pursuant to the estimate is less than 
the actual amount so determined, then the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall as soon as 
practicable transfer the difference to the 
treasury of Guam.”. 

(d) Section 205 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize certain appropriations for 
the territories of the United States, to amend 
certain Acts relating thereto, and for other 
purposes” (Public Law 95-134) is amended 
by striking out “$25,000,000: Provided” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$35,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That $10,000,000 of such sum is not 
authorized to be appropriated prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1978. Health care needs shall include 
goods and services provided to maintain and 
operate the Medical Center of the Marianas: 
Provided further”. 

TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $15,000,000 for the Bikini 
people evacuated from Bikini Atoll, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, as a result 
of United States nuclear tests commencing 
in 1946, and their descendants. Of this 
$15,000,000: 

(1) $12,000,000 is authorized for the re- 
location and resettlement of the Bikini people 
within the Marshall Islands; and 

(2) to compensate the Bikini people for the 
radiological damage inflicted on their atoll: 

ten percent of said $15,000,000 is author- 
ized to be distributed as ex gratia payments 
to such individuals and in such a manner 
as the Secretary may determine, and 

an additional 10 percent ex gratia of said 
$15,000,000 shall be held in trust pursuant 
to the trust agreement established by Public 
Law 94-34, with the proceeds to be distri- 
buted in accordance with the provisions 
thereof. 

(b) None of the funds authorized pursuant 
to subsection (a) (2) above shall be available 
for payment of any attorneys fees or asso- 
ciated expenses, but there are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary of the 
Interior such additional sums as he may 
find to be necessary to satisfy any claim for 
services rendered in connection with such 
ex gratia payments. Any claim for compen- 
sation under this clause must be filed with 
the Secretary within one year from the ap- 
proval date of the ex gratia payment or shall 
be forever barred. 

No claim for payment under subsection 
(a) (2) shall be allowed if the claimant has 
otherwise been compenssted or in any way 
reimbursed for the services rendered or if 
the service was intended to be a voluntary 
public service and the decision of the Secre- 
tary with respect to the reasonableness of 
the claim and all findings and conclusions 
shall be final. 

Authorizations of moneys to be appro- 
priated under this section shall be effective 
on October 1, 1978. 


NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for expenditure after Octo- 
ber 1, 1978, not more than $12,000.000 (Octo- 
ber 1978 prices) , plus or minus such amounts, 
if any, as may be justified by reason of ordi- 
nary fluctuations in construction costs as 
indicated by engineering cost indexes appli- 
cable to the types of construction involved, 
to assist in the acquisition and construction 
of a powerplant for the Northern Mariana 
Islands together with upgrading, rehabili- 


tation, or replacement of distribution 
facilities. 
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(b) (1) The government of the Northern 
Marianas in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, Public Law 95-134 or Public Law 94-241, 
may utilize, to the extent practicable, the 
available services and facilities of agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment on a reimbursable basis. Such amounts 
may be credited to the appropriation or fund 
which provided the services and facilities. 

(2) Any funds made available to the 
Northern Mariana Islands under grant-in-aid 
programs by section 502 of the Covenant to 
Establish a Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands in Political Union With the 
United States of America (Public Law 
94-241) or pursuant to any other Act of 
Congress enacted after March 24, 1976, are 
hereby authorized to remain available until 
expended. 

(3) Any amount authorized by the Cove- 
nant described in paragraph (2), or by any 
other Act of Congress enacted after March 
24, 1976, which authorizes appropriations 
for the Northern Mariana Islands, but not 
appropriated for a fiscal year is authorized 
to be available for appropriation in succeed- 
ing fiscal years. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977, the Governor of the 
Northern Mariana Islands may (1) request 
that the Secretary of Agriculture implement 
a food stamp program in all or some of the 
Northern Mariana Islands subject to the 
same income standards of eligibility, deduc- 
tions, and allotment of values as are appli- 
cable to Guam or, (2) acting pursuant to 
legislation enacted in accordance with sec- 
tions 5 and 7 of article II of the Constitution 
of the Northern Mariana Islands and for the 
period during which such legislation is effec- 
tive, request that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (A) implement a food stamp program 
in all or some of the Northern Mariana 
Islands with such income standards of ell- 
gibility, deductions, and allotment values as 
the Secretary determines to be suited to the 
economic and social circumstances of such 
islands: Provided, That in no event shall 
such standards or values exceed those in the 
forty-eight contiguous States or be less than 
those requested by the Governor and/or (B) 
distribute or permit distribution in all or 
some of such islands of federally donated 
foods. This authoritv shall remain in effect 
through Sentember 30, 1981, and shall not 
apply to section 403 of Public Law 95-135. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed, upon the request of 
the Governor of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, acting pursuant to legislation 
enacted in accordance with sections 5 and 7 
of article II of the constitution of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, to detail to the 
Northern Mariana Islands such employees of 
the Internal Revenue Service as may be re- 
quired, without reimbursement or other cost 
to the government of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, to administer and enforce the pro- 
visions of section 601, 603, or 604 of the 
Covenant To Establish a Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands in Political 
Union With the United States of America 
(Public Law 94-241; 90 Stat. 263, 269) and 
in order to administer and enforce the col- 
lection of any payroll tax or other tax meas- 
ured by income that may be in force in the 
Northern Mariana Islands pursuant to sec- 
tion 602 of such Covenant. This authority 
shall continue until such time as the Gov- 
ernor of the Northern Mariana Islands, act- 
ing pursuant to legislation enacted in accord- 
ance with sections 5 and 7 of article II of 
the constitution of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, requests the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to discontinue the administration and 
enforcement of such taxes. The administra- 
tion and enforcement of such taxes by the 
government of the Northern Mariana Islands 
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shall begin on January 1 of the year follow- 
ing the year in which such Northern Mariana 
Islands law is enacted. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary the sum of 
$1,000,000 for each of the five fiscal years 
beginning with fiscal year 1979, to be paid 
to the government of the Virgin Islands for 
the purpose of promoting economic develop- 
ment in the Virgin Islands. The Secretary 
shall by regulation prescribe the types of 
programs for which such sums may be used. 

(b)(1) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for construction of hospital facilities 
in the Virgin Islands not more than $4,000,- 
000 in fiscal year 1979, and $12,000,000 annu- 
ally for fiscal years 1980, 1981, 1982, and 1983 
(October 1978 prices), plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by reason 
of ordinary fluctuations in construction costs 
as indicated by engineering cost indexes ap- 
plicable to the types of construction involved. 

(2) Grants provided pursuant to this sec- 
tion and not obligated or expended by the 
government of the Virgin Islands during any 
fiscal year will remain available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure by such government in 
subsequent fiscal years for the purposes for 
which the funds were appropriated. 

(3) Funds provided under paragraph (b) 
(1) may be used by the Virgin Islands as the 
matching share for Federal programs and 
services. 

(4) Authorizations of moneys to be appro- 
priated under this subsection shall be effec- 
tive on October 1, 1978. 

(c) (1) Section 9(c) of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands is amended by 
deleting the period at the end thereof and 
inserting “or such other date as the Legisla- 
ture of the Virgin Islands may determine.” 

(2) Section 28(b) of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Subparagraph (A) of section 7652(b) 
(3) of the Act of August 16, 1954 (68A Stat. 
3) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(A) Beginning as soon as the Legislature 
of the Virgin Islands establishes a fiscal year 
commencing on October 1 and ending on 
September 30 and annually thereafter for 
five succeeding fiscal years, there shall be 
transferred and paid over to the government 
of the Virgin Islands from the amounts so 
determined a sum equal to the total amount 
of revenue estimated to be collected in the 
fiscal year commencing the following day, 
such estimate to be made by the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands, with the concurrence 
of the government comptroller of the Virgin 
Islands. The moneys so transferred and paid 
over shall constitute a separate fund in the 
treasury of the Virgin Islands and may be ex- 
pended as provided by the laws of the Virgin 
Islands for the expenditure of funds gen- 
erally. As soon as practicable at the close of 
each fiscal year, the government comptroller 
of the Virgin Islands shall certify the total 
amount of revenue actually collected by the 
government of the Virgin Islands during such 
fiscal year. If the amount transferred and 
paid over pursuant to the estimate exceeds 
such actual collections, then such excess 
amount shall be deducted from the amount 
next transferred and paid over pursuant to 
the first sentence hereof. If the amount 
transferred and paid over pursuant to the 
estimate is less than such annual collection, 
then the Secretary of the Treasury shall as 
soon as practicable transfer and pay over the 
difference to the government of the Virgin 
Islands.’ ’’. 

(3) 
ganic Act of the Virgin 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 28. (a) The proceeds of customs 
duties, the proceeds of the United States 
income tax, the proceeds of any taxes 
levied by the Congress on the inhabitants 


Section 28(a) of the Revised Or- 


Islands is 
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of the Virgin Islands, and the proceeds of 
all quarantine, passport, immigration, and 
naturalization fees collected in the Virgin 
Islands, shall be covered into the treasury 
of the Virgin Islands, and shall be available 
for expenditure as the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands may provide: Provided, 
That the term ‘inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands’ as used in this section shall include 
all persons whose permanent residence is 
in the Virgin Islands, and such persons 
shall satisfy their income tax obligations 
under applicable taxing statutes of the 
United States by paying their tax on income 
derived from all sources both within 
and outside of the Virgin Islands into the 
treasury of the Virgin Islands: Provided 
further, That nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to apply to any tax specified in 
section 3811 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939: Provided further, That all pro- 
ceeds collected pursuant to this paragraph 
shall be transferred and paid over, in ad- 
vance, to the government of the Virgin 
Islands in the same manner and under the 
same terms and conditions as the revenues 
collected pursuant to paragraph (b) of this 
section.”, 


AMERICAN MEMORIAL PARK 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Director of the National Park Service, 
is authorized and directed to develop, main- 
tain, and administer the existing American 
Memorial Park (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the “park’), located at 
Tanapag Harbor Reservation, Saipan. The 
park shall be administered for the primary 
purpose of honoring the dead in the 
World War II Mariana Islands campaign. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to the maximum extent feasible to 
employ and train residents of the Mariana 
Islands to develop, maintain, and admin- 
ister the park. 

(c) Other points in the Northern 
Mariana Islands pertinent to this legisla- 
tion may be identified, established and 
marked by the Secretary in agreement with 
the Governor of the Northern Mariana 
Islands. 

(d) The Secretary shall provide for inter- 
pretative activities at the park, for which he 
is authorized to seek the assistance of appro- 
priate historians to interpret the historical 
aspects of the park. To the greatest extent 
possible, interpretative activities shall be 
conducted in the following four !anguages: 
English, Chamorro, Carolinian, and Japanese. 

(e)(1) Notwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary, no fee or charge shall 
be imposed on any permanent resident of 
Guam or the Northern Mariana Islands for 
entrance or admission into the American 
Memorial Park. 

(2) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, no fee or charge shall be 
imposed on any United States military per- 
sonnel, past or present, or dependents of such 
personnel for entrance or admission into the 
American Memorial Park. 


(f) The Secretary shall transfer adminis- 
tration of the park to the government of the 
Northern Mariana Islands at such time as 
the Governor, acting pursuant to legislation 
enacted in accordance with sections 5 and 7 
of article II of the constitution of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, requests such a transfer. 
All improvements, including real and per- 
sonal property, shall thereupon be trans- 
ferred without cost to the government of the 
Northern Mariana Islands and thereafter the 
full cost of development, administration, and 
maintenance for the park shall be borne by 
the government of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands except as provided in subsection (g). 

(g) For the development, maintenance, and 
operation of the park (but not for any ac- 
quisition of land or interests in lands), there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $3,000,000 effective October 1, 1978. 
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Amounts appropriated pursuant to this sub- 
section shall remain available until expended. 

(h) Nothing contained in this Act is in- 
tended to alter or diminish the authority to 
exercise the five-year option contained in 
article VIII of Public Law 94-241. 


WAR IN THE PACIFIC NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to commemorate the 
bravery and sacrifice of those participating in 
the campaigns of the Pacific theater of World 
War II and to conserve and interpret out- 
standing natural, scenic, and historic values 
and objects on the island of Guam for the 
benefit and enjoyment of present and future 
generations, the War in the Pacific National 
Historical Park (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the “park”) is hereby estab- 
lished. 

(b) The boundaries of the park shall be 
as generally depicted on the drawing entitled 
“Boundary Map, War in the Pacific National 
Historical Park, Guam” numbered P-24-80,- 
000-B and dated March 1978, which shall be 
on file and available for inspection in the of- 
fices of the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Following ninety days 
notice to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House of Representatives 
and to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources of the Senate, the Secretary may 
make minor revisions of the boundary of the 
park by publication of a revised map in the 
Federal Register. 

(c) Within the boundaries of the park, 
the Secretary may acquire lands and inter- 
ests therein by donation, purchase with do- 
nated or appropriated funds, exchange, or 
transfer 

(d) Other points on the island of Guam 
pertinent to this legislation may be identi- 
fied, established, and marked by the Sec- 
retary in agreement with the Governor of 
Guam. 

(e) The Secretary shall administer prop- 
erty acquired in accordance with the laws 
generally applicable to the management of 
units of the National Park System. 

(t) The Secretary is authorized to seek the 
assistance of appropriate historians to in- 
terpret the historical aspects of the park. 
To the greatest extent possible, interpreta- 
tive activities will be conducted in the fol- 
lowing three languages: English, Chamorro, 
and Japanese. 

(g) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into negotiations with the Secretary of De- 
fense for the berthing and interpretation of a 
naval vessel of World War IT vintage which 
shall be accessible to the public on the island 
of Guam. 

(h) Within two years from the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary shall de- 
velop and transmit to the committees named 
in subsection (b) a general management 
plan for the national historical park consist- 
ent with the purposes of this section. 

(i) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected, to the maximum extent feasible, to 
employ and train residents of Guam or of 
the Northern Mariana Islands to develop, 
maintain, and administer the park. 

(J) (1) Notwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary, no fee or charge shall 
be imposed on any permanent resident of 
Guam or the Northern Mariana Islands for 
entrance or admission into the War in the 
Pacific National Historical Park. 

(2) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, no fee or charge shall be 
imposed on any United States military per- 
sonnel, past or present, or dependents of such 
personnel for entrance or admission into the 
War in the Pacific National Historical Park. 

(k) For the purposes of the park estab- 
lished under this section, effective October 
1, 1978, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary but 
not to exceed $16,000,000 for the acquisition 
of lands or interests in lands and $500,000 
for development. 


August 3, 1978 


VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK 


Sec. 7. (a) (1) The first paragraph of sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of October 5, 1962 (76 Stat. 
746; 16 U.S.C. 398c), is amended by adding 
a comma after the words “adjoining lands, 
submerged lands, and waters” and inserting 
“and Hassel Island located in Saint Thomas 
Harbor and adjoining lands, submerged 
lands, and waters,”. 

(2) Such section 1 is further amended by 
inserting immediately before the last para- 
graph, the following: 

“HASSEL ISLAND 


“The area known as Hassel Island in Saint 
Thomas Harbor consisting of approximately 
135 acres, together with such adjoining 
lands, submerged lands, and waters as the 
Secretary of the Interior deems appropriate, 
but the boundaries shall not, in any event, 
extend beyond 100 yards from the mean 
high water mark of the island.”. 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(a)” after "Sec. 2.”; 

(2) adding at the end of the first sentence 
the following: “In acquiring such lands, up 
to 6.6 acres, the Secretary may, when agreed 
upon by the landowner involved, defer pay- 
ment or schedule payments over a period of 
ten years and pay interest on the unpaid 
balance at a rate not exceeding the current 
prevailing commercial rate.”; and 

(3) adding the following at the end 
thereof: 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to the maximum extent feasible to 
employ and train residents of the Virgin 
Islands to develop, maintain, and administer 
the Virgin Islands National Park. 

“(c) Subject to continued protection and 
use of Hassel Island for park and recreation 
purposes and such other conditions as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate, the Terri- 
tory of the Virgin Islands may, within but 
not after five years after the date of the 
enactment of this subsection, by duly 


enacted legislation acquire all interests of 


the United States in Hassel Island by reim- 
bursing the United States in an amount 
equal to the amount actually expended by 
the United States for the acquisition of 
lands and interests in lands and for the costs 
of construction of permanent improvements, 
if any. 

“(d) (1) Except for property deemed neces- 
sary by the Secretary of the Interior for visi- 
tor facilities or administration of the park, 
any owner or owners of improved property 
on Hassel Island on the date of its acquisi- 
sion, may retain for themselves a nontrans- 
ferable right of use and occupancy of the 
property for noncommercial residential pur- 
poses, for twenty-five years, or, in lieu 
thereof, for a term ending at the death of the 
owner or the owner's spouse, whichever is 
later. The owner shall elect the term to be 
reserved. The Secretary shall pay to the 
owner the fair market value of the property 
on the date of such acquisition, less the fair 
market value on such date of the right re- 
tained by the owner. The authcritv of the 
Secretary to acquire the property commonly 
known as the Royal Mail (hotel) by con- 
demnation shall be suspended for ten years 
from the date of enactment and the Secre- 
tary shall acquire such property only with 
the consent of the owner or owners thereof, 
if such owner or owners agree, in writing, 
within ninety days after the enactment of 
this subsection to grant to the United States 
the right of first refusal to purchase such 
property at a purchase price not exceeding 
the fixed value of said property on July 1, 
1978. 

“(2) As used in subsection (d)(1), ‘im- 
proved property’ means a single-family 
dwelling, the construction of which began 
before January 1, 1977, together with such 
lands as are in the same ownership and 
appurtenant buildings located thereon. 

“(3) The Secretary may terminate a right 
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of use and occupancy retained pursuant to 
subsection (d)(1) upon his determination 
that such use and occupancy is being, or 
may be exercised in a manner inconsistent 
with the purposes for which they were in- 
cluded within the park and upon tender to 
the hold of such right of the amount equal 
to the value of that portion of the right 
which remains unexpired on the date of 
termination.” 

(3) Section 3 is amended by inserting 
“(a)” immediately after “Sec. 3." and by 
adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

“(b) (1) Notwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary, no fee or charge shall 
be imposed on any permanent resident of 
the Virgin Islands for entrance or admission 
into the Virgin Islands National Park, 

“(2) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, no fee or charge shall be 
imposed on any United States military per- 
sonnel or dependents of such personnel for 
entrance or admission into the Virgin 
Islands National Park.” 

(4) Section 4 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec, 4. Effective October 1, 1978, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for the acquisition of lands 
and interests in lands within the Virgin Is- 
lands National Park. For purposes of this sec- 
tion, acquisitions of land on Hassel Island 
shall be deemed to be acquisitions qualifying 
for payment under the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of the Act of June 10, 1977 (Public 
Law 95-42; 91 Stat. 210). In addition to such 
sums as may have heretofore been appro- 
priated for development of public facilities 
within the Virgin Islands National Park, ef- 
fective October 1, 1978, there are authorized 
to be appropriated not more than $1,000,000 
for restoration and rehabilitation of historic 
structures and for development of public 
facilities on Hassel Island: Provided, That 
not more than $500,000 of such amount may 
be paid to the Territory of the Virgin Islands 
for its use in furthering projects undertaken 
pursuant to the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act, the Historic Preservation Act, 
or other comparable programs upon the 
transfer of title to the United States of all 
properties held by the territory on Hassel 
Island.’’, 

Section 2(c) of the Act entitled “An Act to 
authorize the establishment of the Virgin 
Islands National Park, and for other pur- 
poses” (70 Stat. 940; 16 US.C. 398) is 
amended by adding the following sentence 
at the end thereof: “Notwithstanding the 
acreage limitations and boundary designa- 
tions contained in this section, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to accept through dons- 
tion, or purchase from a willing seller, the 
real and personal property located on Lots 
251-252 Estate Contant Enighed, Pariels 86B 
and 86AA Cruz Bay Quarter.” 


AUTHORIZATION TO REMAIN AVAILABLE 


Sec. 8. Any amount authorized by this Act 
or by Act entitled “An Act to authorize cer- 
tain appropriations for the territories of the 
United States, to amend certain Acts relating 
thereto, and for other purposes” (Public 
Law 95-134; 91 Stat. 1159) but not appro- 
priated for a fiscal year is authorized to be 
available for appropriation in succeeding 
fiscal years. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 9. Section 501 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize certain appropriations for 
the territories of the United States, to amend 
certain Acts relating thereto, and for other 
purposes” (Public Law 95-134; 91 State. 
1159) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, notwithstanding any 
provision of law to the contrary,” after “it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress"; and 

(2) in subsection 


(a) by striking out 
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“Notwithstanding any provision of law to 
the contrary, any” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Any”. 

Sec, 10. Authorizations of moneys to be 
a>propriated under this Act shall be effective 
on October 1, 1978. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to the text with an amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1573 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1573. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House to the text of S. 2821, 
insert the following language: 


GUAM 


Sec. 1. (a)(1) For grants to the govern- 
ment of Guam for the rehabilitation, up- 
grading, and construction of public facili- 
ties, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Secretary”) $13,868,000 for fiscal year 1979, 
and $20,000,000 thereafter, plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by 
reason of ordinary fluctuations in construc- 
tion costs from October 1978 price levels 
as indicated by engineering cost indexes ap- 
plicable to the types of construction involved. 

(2) The Secretary may place such stipu- 
lations as he deems appropriate on the use 
of funds appropriated pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a)(1) hereof. 

(3) Grants provided pursuant to this Act 
and not obligated or expended by the gov- 
ernment of Guam during any fiscal year will 
remain available for obligation or expendi- 
ture by such government in subsequent fis- 
cal years for the purposes for which the 
funds were appropriated. 

(4) Funds provided under paragraph (a) 
(1) may be used by Guam as the matching 
share for Federal programs and services. 

(5) Authorizations of moneys to be ap- 
propriated under this subsection shall be ef- 
fective on October 1, 1978. 

(6) The Secretary is directed to prepare 
and transmit to the Congress no later than 
July 1, 1979, an analysis of the capital in- 
frastructure needs of Guam for the 1985- 
1990 timeframe. The analysis shall detail 
the nature and type of infrastructure needed, 
the adequacy of the existing infrastruc- 
ture, the estimated costs of improvement, 
extension, rehabilitation, or replacement of 
the existing infrastructure to meet the pro- 
jected demands, the capability of local gov- 
ernment to fund such costs and the options 
available, and shall provide a series of alter- 
natives for federal support for that portion 
of the infrastructure which cannot be fi- 
nanced by local government. 

(b) The government of Guam in carrying 
out the purposes of this Act or Public Law 
95-134, may utilize, to the extent practicable, 
the available services and facilities of agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government on a reimbursable basis. Such 
amounts may be credited to the appropria- 
tion or fund which provided the services and 
facilities. Agencies and instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government may, when practic- 
able, make available to the government of 
Guam upon request of the Secretary such 
services and facilities as they are equipped to 
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render or furnish, and they may do so with- 
out relmbursement if otherwise authorized 
by law. 

(c) Section 30 of the Organic Act of Guam 
(64 Stat. 384), as amended, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Beginning as soon as the govern- 
ment of Guam enacts legislation establishing 
& fiscal year commencing on October 1 and 
ending on September 30, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, prior to the commencement of any 
fiscal year, shall remit to the government 
of Guam the amount of duties, taxes, and 
fees which the governor of Guam, with the 
concurrence of the government comptroller 
of Guam, has estimated will be collected in 
or derived from Guam under this section dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, except for those 
sums covered directly upon collection into 
the treasury of Guam. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall deduct from or add to the 
amounts so remitted the difference between 
the amount of duties, taxes, and fees actually 
collected durine the prior fiscal year and the 
amount of such duties, taxes, and fees as esti- 
mated and remitted at the beginning of that 
prior fiscal year, including any deductions 
which may be recuired as a result of the 
operation of Public Law 94-395 (90 Stat. 
1199), or Public Law 88-170, as amended (82 
Stat. 863).". 

(d) Section 205 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize certain anpropriations for 
the territories of the United States, to amend 
certain Acts relating thereto, and for other 
purposes” (Public Taw 95-134) is amended 
by striking out “$25,000,000: Provided” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$35,000,000: Pro- 
vided. That $10,000,000 of such sums is not 
authorized to be appropriated prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1978. Health care needs shall include 
goods and services provided to maintain and 
operate the Medical Center of the Marianas: 
Provided surther”. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby authorized to 


be appropriated $15,000,000 for the Bikini 
people evacuated from Bikini Atoll, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, as a result of 
United States nuclear tests commencing in 
1946, and their descendants. Of this 
$15,000,000: 

(1) $12,000,000 is authorized for the relo- 
cation and resettlement of the Bikini people 
within the Marshall Islands; and 

(2) to compensate the Bikini people for 
any radiological damage to their atoll an 
additional $3,000,000 shall be held in trust 
pursuant to the trust agreement established 
by Public Law 94-34, with the proceeds to be 
distributed in accordance with the provi- 
sions thereof, 

(b) None of the funds authorized pursuant 
to subsection (a)(2) above shall be avail- 
able for payment of any attorneys fees or 
associated expenses, 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
prepare and submit to Coneress by July 1, 
1979, a progress report on his efforts to es- 
tablish a permanent location for the dis- 
placed people of Bikini Island. Such report 
shall review: alternative actions taken to 
provide the people of Bikini with tem- 
porary homes; political and social conse- 
quences of the relocation of these people on 
Kill Island; and the Secretary's attempt to lo- 
cate, acquire, and develop a permanent loca- 
tion for the settlement of these people. Such 
report shall also suegest probable economic, 
social, political, and cultural consequences 
which may result from the permanent set- 
tlement of these people in various alterna- 
tive locations and inform the Congress of 
additional plans adopted by the Secretary, 
together with any recommendations he may 
have for legislation necessary to implement 
those plans. to provide further assistance to 
the people of Bikini. 
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NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for expenditure after Octo- 
ber 1, 1978, not more than $12,000,000 plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be jus- 
tified by reason of ordinary fluctuations in 
construction costs from October 1978 price 
levels as indicated by engineering cost in- 
dexes applicable to the types of construction 
involved, to assist in the acquisition and 
construction of a powerplant for the North- 
ern Mariana Islands together with upgrad- 
ing, rehabilitation, or replacement of dis- 
tribution facilities. 

(b)(1) The government of the Northern 
Marianas in carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, Public Law 95-134, or Public Law 
94-241, may utilize, to the extent practi- 
cable, the available services and facilities of 
agencies and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government on a reimbursable basis. 
Such amounts may be credited to the ap- 
propriation or fund which provided the 
services and facilities. 

Agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government may, when practicable, 
make available to the government of the 
Northern Marianas, upon request of the 
Secretary, such services and facilities as 
they are equipped to render or furnish, and 
they may do so without reimbursement if 
otherwise authorized by law. 

(2) Any funds made available to the 
Northern Mariana Islands under grant-in- 
aid programs by section 502 of the Covenant 
to Establish a Commonwealth of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands in Political Union with 
the United States of America (Public Law 
94-241), or pursuant to any other Act of 
Congress enacted after March 24, 1976, are 
hereby authorized to remain available until 
expended. 

(3) Any amount authorized by the Cove- 
nant described in paragraph (2) or by any 
other Act of Congress enacted after March 
24, 1976, which authorizes appropriations 
for the Northern Mariana Islands, but not 
appropriated for a fiscal year is authorized 
to be available for appropriation in succeed- 
ing fiscal years. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized, upon the request 
of the Governor of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, acting pursuant to legislation en- 
acted in accordance wtih sections 5 and 7 
of article II of the constitution of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and for the pe- 
riod during which such legislation is effec- 
tive, (1) to implement a food stamp pro- 
gram in part or all of the Northern Mariana 
Islands with such income and household 
standards of eligibility, deductions, and 
allotment values as the Secretary deter- 
mines, after consultation with the Gover- 
nor, to be suited to the economic and social 
circumstances of such islands, provided 
that in no event shall such income stand- 
ards of eligibility exceed those in the 48 
contiguous States. and (2) to distribute or 
permit a distribution of federally donated 
foods in any part of the Northern Mariana 
Islands for which the Governor has not re- 
avested that the food stamp program be 
implemented. This authority shall remain 
in effect through September 30. 1981, and 
shall not apply to section 403 of Public Law 
95-1235. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed, uron the request of 
the Governor of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, acting pursuant to legislation en- 
acted in accordance with sections 5 and 7 
of article II of the constitution of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, without reimbursement 
or other cost to the government of the 
Northern Mariana Tslands, to administer and 
enforce the provisions of section 601, 603, 
or 04 of the Covenant To Establish a Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
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in Political Union With the United States of 
America (Public Law 94-241; 90 Stat. 263, 
269) and in order to administer and en- 
force the collection of any payroll tax or 
other tax measured by income which may 
be in force in the Northern Mariana Islands 
pursuant to section 602 of such Covenant, 
This authority shall continue until such 
time as the Governor of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands, acting pursuant to legislation 
enacted in accordance with sections 5 and 
7 of article II of the constitution of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, requests the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to discontinue the 
administration and enforcement of such 
taxes. The administration and enforcement 
of such taxes by the government of the 
Northern Mariana Islands shall begin on 
January 1 of the year following the year in 
which such Northern Mariana Islands law 
is enacted. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary not to ex- 
ceed $5,000,000 of which not more than 
$1,000,000 may be appropriated for fiscal 
year 1979 to be paid to the government of 
the Virgin Islands for the purpose of pro- 
moting economic development in the Virgin 
Islands. The Secretary shall prescribe the 
types of programs for which such sums may 
be used, 

(b)(1) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for construction of hospital facilities 
in the Virgin Islands not more than $52,000,- 
000 plus or minus such amounts, if any, as 
may be justified by reason of ordinary fluc- 
tuations in construction costs from October 
1978 price levels as indicated by engineering 
cost indexes applicable to the types of con- 
struction involved. 

(2) Grants provided pursuant to this sec- 
tion and not obligated or expended by the 
government of the Virgin Islands during any 
fiscal year will remain available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure by such government in 
subsequent fiscal years for the purpose for 
which the funds were appropriated. 

(3) Funds provided under paragraph 
(b)(1) may be used by the Virgin Islands 
as the matching share for Federal programs 
and services. 

(4) Authorizations of moneys to be ap- 
propriated under this subsection shall be 
effective on October 1, 1978. 

(c) (1) Section 9(c) of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497) is 
amended by deleting the period at the end 
thereof and inserting “or such other date as 
the Legislature of the Virgin Islands may 
determine.” 

(2) Beginning as soon as the government 
of the Virgin Islands enacts legislation estab- 
lishing a fiscal year commencing on Octo- 
ber 1 and ending on September 30, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, prior to the com- 
mencement of any fiscal year, shall remit to 
the government of the Virgin Tslands the 
amount of duties, taxes, and fees which the 
governor of the Virgin Islands, with the con- 
currence of the government comptroller of 
the Virgin Islands, has estimated will be col- 
lected in or derived from the Virgin Tslands 
under the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands during the next fiscal year. except for 
those sums covered directly upon collection 
into the treasury of the Virgin 'slands. There 
shall be deducted from or added to the 
amounts so remitted, as may be appropriate, 
at the beginning of the fiscal year, the differ- 
ence between the amount of duties, taxes, 
and fees actually collected during the prior 
fiscal year and the amount of such duties, 
taxes, and fees as estimated and remitted at 
the beginning of that prior fiscal year, in- 
cluding any deductions which may be re- 
quired as a result of the operation of P.L. 
94-392 (99 Stat. 1195). 

(3) Subsection 28(a) of the Revised Or- 
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ganic Act of the Virgin ‘slands is amended 
by deleting the phrase “less the cost of col- 
lecting all of said duties, taxes, and fees,’’. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary such sums as 
may be necessary, but not to exceed $20,000,- 
000 per annum, for fiscal years 1979, 1980, 
and 1981 for grants to the government of the 
Virgin Islands to offset any anticipated 
deficit during such fiscal years. The Secretary 
is authorized and directed, after consultation 
with the Governor of the Virgin Islands, to 
impose such conditions and requirements, on 
these grants as he deems advisable. Not later 
than July 1, 1979, the Secretary shall submit 
to the Congress a report on the Snancial con- 
dition of the Virgin Islands. The report shall; 

(1) Identify, the specific sources of reve- 
nues, both federal and local, available to the 
Government of the Virgin Islands; 

(2) Chart the revenues derived from each 
source and what, if any, increases could be 
occasioned in the amount of such revenues 
by actions of the Virgin ‘slands government; 

(3) Describe the extent to which changes 
in actual revenues were occasicned by actions 
of the Federal Government or by circum- 
stances beyond the control of the Virgin Is- 
lands government; 

(4) Analyze expenditures to determine 
what economies, if any, could be obtained 
and identify the acticns which could be 
taken by the Virgin Islands government to 
obtain such economies; 

(5) Review the long term debt structure of 
the Virgin Islands government, including, 
but not limited to, whether such debt was 
incurred for purposes authorized by law, the 
total amount of such debt, the relation of 
the total debt ceiling, and the impact retire- 
ment of the debt will have on the future eco- 
nomic situation of the Virgin Islands; 

(6) Detail and discuss various alternatives 
available to the government of the Virgin 
Islands and the Federal government to revise 
and improve the process of supporting the 


necessary expenditures of the Virgin Islands 
government; and 

(7) Include his recommendations for any 
changes he deems advisable in the present 
federal-territorial economic relationship. 


AMERICAN MEMORIAL PARK 


Sec. 5, (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Director of the National Park Service, is 
authorized and directed to develop, main- 
tain, and administer the existing American 
Memorial Park (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the “park’’), located at Tanapag 
Harbor Reservation, Saipan. The park shall 
be administered for the primary purpose of 
honoring the dead in the World War II Mari- 
ana Islands campaign. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to the maximum extent feasible to 
employ and train residents of the Mariana 
Islands to develop, maintain, and administer 
the park. 

(c) Other points in the Northern Mariana 
Islands relevant to the park may be identi- 
fied, established, and marked by the Secre- 
tary in agreement with the Governor of the 
Northern Marianas. 

(d) The Secretary shall provide for inter- 
pretative activities at the park. for which he 
is authorized to seek the assistance of appro- 
priate historians to interpret the historical 
aspects of the park. To the greatest extent 
possible, interpretative activities shall be 
conducted in the following four languages: 
English, Chamorro, Carolinian, and Japanese. 


(e) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, no fee or charge may be im- 
posed for entrance or admission into the 
American Memorial Park. 

(f) The Secretary shall transfer adminis- 
tration of the park to the government of the 
Northern Mariana Islands at such time as the 


Governor, acting pursuant to legislation en- 
acted in accordance with sections 5 and 7 or 
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article II of the constitution of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, requests such a transfer, 
All improvements, including real and per- 
sonal property, shall thereupon be trans- 
ferred without cost to the government of the 
Northern Mariana Islands and thereafter the 
full cost of development, administration, and 
maintenance for the park shall be borne by 
the government of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, except as provided in subsection (g) of 
this section. 

(g) For the development, maintenance, 
and operation of the park (but not for any 
acquisition of land or interests in lands), 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $3,000,000 effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1978. Amounts appropriated pursuant 
to this subsection shall remain available 
until expended. 

(h) Nothing contained in this Act is in- 
tended to alter or diminish the authority 
to exercise the five-year option contained 
in article VIII of Public Law 94-241. 


WAR IN THE PACIFIC NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to commemorate the 
bravery and sacrifice of those participating 
in the campaigns of the Pacific theater of 
World War II and to conserve and interpret 
outstanding natural, scenic, and historic 
values and objects on the island of Guam 
for the benefit and enjoyment of present 
and future generations, the War in the Pa- 
cific National Historical Park (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as the “park”) 
is hereby established. 

(b) The boundaries of the park shall be 
as generally depicted on the drawing en- 
titled “Boundary Map, War in the Pacific 
National Historical Park, Guam" numbered 
P-24-80,000-B and dated March 1978, which 
shall be on file and available for inspection 
in the offices of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, Following ninety 
days notice to the Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the Senate, the 
Secretary may make minor revisions of the 
boundary of the park by publication of a 
revised map in the Federal Register. 

(c) Within the boundaries of the park, 
the Secretary may acquire lands and inter- 
ests therein by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, exchange, or 
transfer. 

(d) Other points on the island of Guam 
relevant to the park may be identified, es- 
tablished, and marked by the Secretary in 
agreement with the Governor of Guam. 

(e) The Secretary shall administer prop- 
erty acquired in accordance with the laws 
generally applicable to the management of 
units of the National Park System. 

(f) The Secretary is authorized to seek 
the assistance of appropriate historians to 
interpret the historical aspects of the park. 
To the greatest extent possible, interpreta- 
tive activities will be conducted in the fol- 
lowing three languages: English, Chamorro, 
and Japanese. 

(g) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into negotiations with the Secretary of De- 
fense for the berthing and interpretation of 
a naval vessel of World War II vintage which 
shall be accessible to the public on the island 
of Guam. 

(h) Within two years from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall de- 
velop and transmit to the committees named 
in subsection (b) a general management 
plan for the national historical park con- 
sistent with the purposes of this section. 
Within five years from the date of enact- 
ment, the Secretary, through the Director 
of the National Park Service, shall conduct 
and transmit to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the Senate and 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives a study 
of additional areas and sites associated with 
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the Pacific campaign of World War II. The 
study shall contain a description and evalua- 
tion of each area or site, and an estimated 
cost of acquisition, development, and main- 
tenance of the area or site, if appropriate, 
together with such additional authority as 
may be needed to enable him to implement 
his recommendations. The Secretary shall 
concentrate his study within Guam and the 
Northern Mariana Islands, but shall also in- 
vestigate additional areas and sites within 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands to 
the extent possible, and may include other 
areas and sites in the Pacific area if practi- 
cable. 

(i) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected, to the maximum extent feasible, to 
employ and train resident of Guam or of 
the Northern Mariana Islands to develop, 
maintain, and administer the park. 

(jJ) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, no fee or charge shall be 
imposed for entrance or admission into the 
War in the Pacific National Historical Park. 

(k) For the purposes of the park estab- 
lished under this section, effective October 
1, 1978, there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary, but not 
to exceed $16,000,000 for the acquisition of 
lands or interests in lands and $500,000 for 
development. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK 


Sec. 7. (a) (1) The first paragraph of sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of October 5, 1962 (76 Stat. 
746; 16 U.S.C. 398c), is amended by adding 
a comma after the words “adjoining lands, 
submerged lands, and waters” and inserting 
“and Hassel Island located in Saint Thomas 
Harbor and adjoining lands, submerged 
lands, and waters,”’. 

(2) Such section 1 is further amended by 
inserting immediately before the last para- 
graph, the following: 

"HASSEL ISLAND 


“The area known as Hassel Island in Saint 
Thomas Harbor consisting of approximately 
135 acres, together with such adjoining lands, 
submerged lands, and waters as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior deems appropriate, 
but the boundaries shall not, in any event, 
extend beyond 100 yards from the mean high 
water mark of the island.” 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is amended by— 

(1) inserting "(a)" after “SECTION 2”; 

(2) adding at the end of the first sen- 
tence the following: “In acquiring such 
lands, up to 6.6 acres, the Secretary may, 
when agreed upon by the landowner involved, 
defer payment or schedule payments over a 
period of ten years and pay interest on the 
unpaid balance at a rate not exceeding the 
current prevailing commercial rate.”, and 

(3) adding the following at the end there- 
of: “(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to the maximum extent feasible to em- 
ploy and train residents of the Virgin Islands 
to develop, maintain, and administer the Vir- 
gin Islands National Park. 

“(c) Subject to continued protection and 
use of Hassel Island for park and recreation 
purposes, and such other conditions as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate, the Ter- 
ritory of the Virgin Islands may, within, but 
not after, five years after the date of the en- 
actment of this subsection, by duly enacted 
legislation acquire all interests of the United 
States in Hassell Island by reimbursing the 
United States in an amount equal to the 
amount actually expended by the United 
States for the acquisition of lands and inter- 
ests in lands and for the costs of construc- 
tion of permanent improvements, if any. 

“(d) (1) Except for property deemed neces- 
sary by the Secretary of the Interior for 
visitor facilities or administration of the 
park, any owner or owners of improved prop- 
erty on Hassel Island on the date of its ac- 
cuisition, may retain for themselves a right 
of use and occupancy of the property for 
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noncommercial residential purposes for 
twenty-five years or, in lieu thereof, for a 
term ending at the death of the owner or 
the owner's spouse, whichever is later. The 
owner shall elect the term to be reserved. The 
Secretary shall pay to the owner the fair 
market value of the property on the date 
of such acquisition, less the fair market value 
on such date of the right retained by the 
owner. The authority of the Secretary to ac- 
quire the property commonly known as the 
Royal Mail (hotel) by condemnation shall 
be suspended for ten years from the date of 
enactment if such owner or owners agree, in 
writing, within ninety days after the enact- 
ment of this subsection to grant to the 
United States the right to purchase such 
property at a purchase price, mutually 
agreed upon by the Secretary and the land- 
owner, which does not exceed the fixed 
value of said property on July 1, 1978. 

“(2) As used in subsection (d)(1), ‘im- 
proved property’ means a single-family dwell- 
ing, the construction of which began before 
January 1, 1977, together with such lands 
as are in the same ownership and appur- 
tenant buildings located thereon. 

“(3) The Secretary may terminate a right 
of use and occupancy retained pursuant to 
subsection (d)(1) upon his determination 
that such use and occupancy is being, or may 
be, exercised in a manner inconsistent with 
the purposes for which they were included 
within the park and upon tender to the 
holder of such right of the amount equal to 
the value of that portion of the right which 
remains unexpired on the date of 
termination.”’. 

(3) Section 3 is amended by inserting 
"(a)" immediately after “SECTION 3” and 
by adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 

“(b) Nothwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary. no fee or charge shall 
be imposed for entrance or admission into the 
Virgin Islands National Park."’. 

(4) Section 4 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 4. Effective October 1, 1978, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for the acquisition of lands 
and interests in lands within the Virgin Is- 
lands National Park. For purposes of ‘this 
section, acquisitions of land on Hassel Is- 
land shall be deemed to be acquisitions 
qualifying for payment under the provisions 
of paragraph (2) of the Act of June 10, 1977 
(Public Law 95-42; 91 Stat. 210). In addition 
to such sums as may have heretofore been 
appropriated for development of public fa- 
cilities within the Virgin Islands National 
Park, effective October 1, 1978, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated not more than 
$1,000,000 for restoration and rehabilitation 
of historic structures and for development 
of public facilities on Hassel Island, and not 
more than $500,000 as a grant to the Terri- 
tory of the Virgin Islands for its vse in fur- 
thering projects undertaken pursuant to 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act, 
the Historic Preservation Act, or other com- 
parable programs upon the transfer of title 
to the United States of all properties held by 
the territorv on Hassel Island.”. 

(5) Section 2(c) of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize the establishment of the 
Virgin Islands National Park, and for other 
purposes” (70 Stat. 940; 16 US.C. 398) is 
amended by adding the following sentence at 
the end thereof: "Notwithstanding the acre- 
age limitations and boundary designations 
contained in this section, the Secretary is 
authorized to accent through donation, or 
purchase from a willing seller, the real and 
personal property located on Lots 251X252 
Estate Contant Enighed, Parcels 86B and 
86AA Cruz Bay Quarter.” 


AUTHORIZATION TO REMAIN AVAILABLE 


Sec. 8. Any amount authorized by this Act 
or by the Act entitled “An Act to authorize 
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certain appropriations for the territories of 
the United States, to amend certain Acts 
relating thereto, and for other purposes” 
(Public Law 95-134; 91 Stat. 1159) but not 
appropriated in succeeding fiscal years. 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 9. Section 501 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize certain appropriations for 
the territories of the United States, to amend 
certain Acts relating thereto, and for other 
purposes” (Public Law 95-134; Stat. 1159) 
is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, notwithstanding any 
provision of law to the contrary,” after “it 
is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress”; and 

(2) in subsection (a) by striking out 
Notwithstanding any provision of law to the 
contrary, any” and inserting in leu thereof 
“Any”. 

Sec. 10. Authorizations of monevs to be 
appropriated under this Act shall be effective 
on October 1, 1978. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have submitted has been 
cleared with and reviewed by both the 
majority and minority members of the 
Energy Committee. It is based on a care- 
ful review of the record of the hearing 
conducted on July 18 to review the House 
amendments to S. 2821. 

The amendment I have proposed is a 
substitute text for the text proposed by 
the House. 


© Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, S. 2821 
was introduced on April 4, 1978, at the 
request of the administration. The Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
conducted a hearing on it and a related 
measure, S. 2822, on April 17, 1978. 
S. 2821 was considered, amended, and 
ordered reported by the committee on 
May 2, 1978, and passed the Senate as 
amended by committee on May 10. As 
passed by the Senate S. 2821: 

First. Provided a grant of $8.868 mil- 
lion to Guam for capital improvement; 

Second. Provided $12 million for a 
powerplant in the Northern Mariana 
Islands; 

Third. Provided an increase from $25 
to $35 million for hospital facilities in 
Guam; 

Fourth. Provided $4 million for hos- 
pital preconstruction work in the Virgin 
Islands; and 

Fifth. Provided $15 million for reha- 
bilitation of Bikini Atoll and Kili Island. 

During that period of time the House 
considered legislation H.R. 12481, which 
was an omnibus version of several re- 
lated measures and on June 5 the House 
adopted H.R. 12481 as a substituted text 
for S. 2821. S. 2821 as thus amended was 
passed by the House on June 5, and then 
was reamended and repassed on June 7. 
At my request and with the concurrence 
of the other members of the committee 
the committee conducted hearings on the 
House amendments on July 18 in order 
to evaluate additional materials included 
in the House amendments which had not 
previously been considered by the com- 
mittee. The amendment which I am of- 
fering today is the product of the com- 
mittee review of the hearing record and 
material submitted on the House amend- 
ments. Because there are several provi- 
sions which should have the benefit of 
committee report language to prevent 
any ambiguity or misconstruals in ad- 
ministration, I would like to discuss the 
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intent of the committee in proposing 
these amendments, where necessary. 
Section 1 of the amendments generally 
provides for grants to the Government 
of Guam. The committee has elected to 
provide $20 million in additional funds 
beyond fiscal year 1979 on the basis of 
testimony presented by the administra- 
tion. While we are aware that in all like- 
lihood additional sums may be needed in 
the future for capital infrastructure, we 
are disturbed that the administration has 
not been able to accompany its support 
for additional funds with a detailed pro- 
gram for infrastructure development in 
Guam. In order to avoid the lengthy and 
trying process which we went through in 
order to obtain a specific program for the 
trust territory, subparagraph 1(a) (6) of 
the amendment requires the Secretary 
to provide relevant information to the 
Congress by July 1 of next year. On the 
basis of the information contained in 
that document the committee will review 
the long-term capital infrastructure 
needs of Guam and revise the $20 mil- 
lion authorization accordingly. The 
amendment dealing with Guam also pro- 
vides that at such time as the Govern- 
ment of Guam changes its fiscal year to 
conform with that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will provide a prepayment of those reve- 
nues due to Guam pursuant to section 
30 of its Organic Act. It should be noted 
that this prepayment does not include 
any moneys which go directly upon col- 
lection into the treasury oi Guam, and 
is designed to compensate Guam for 
interest and cash flow impacts on those 
funds withheld by the Secretary of the 
Treasury upon collection until some fu- 
ture point. Section 1 also increases the 
authorization level for the purchase of 
the Medical Center of the Marianas, 
which was authorized to be acquired last 
session. I am disturbed that this particu- 
lar amendment is necessary since, as I 
recall, there was universal agreement 
during the original committee hearings 
that purchase of the MCM facility was in 
the best interests of the people of Guam. 
The delay in funding this purchase is 
apparently going to cost the United 
States an additional $10 million. 
Section 2 of the legislation deals with 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
The major change proposed in the House 
language by the amendment I am pro- 
posing is the elimination of language 
providing for the individual ex gratia 
payments and the addition of a require- 
ment that the Secretary furnish the Con- 
gress with a detailed report on what 
has been done for the people of Bikini 
Atoll. While the committee is not nec- 
essarily opposed to the concept of indi- 
vidual ex gratia payments, we felt that 
whatever further compensation should 
be made could only be determined once 
a decision can be reached on where the 
people of Bikini can relocate. Their cir- 
cumstances at that time will set the 
parameters for possible consideration of 


equitable relief. 
The amendment which I am proposing 


adopts several modifications requested by 
the administration in section 3. In addi- 
tion subsection 3(d) has been amended 
to allow the Secretary of the Treasury 
sufficient flexibility in administering any 
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request from the Northern Mariana 
Islands to either detail employees or 
establish a field office. In addition the 
Secretary will be able to use customs 
agents as well as employees of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to the extent that 
he determines the use of such personnel 
is warranted. 

The changes proposed to section 4 of 
the House amendment do not affect the 
substance of the House proposal except 
for the addition of language which pro- 
vides authorization for 3 years of suf- 
ficient moneys to cover the anticipated 
deficits which are likely to be incurred 
in the Virgin Islands. The recent report 
of the U.S. comptroller for the Virgin 
Islands is at best distressing. It indi- 
cates that a complete reexamination of 
the economic relationship of the United 
States to the Virgin Islands is neces- 
sary. It raises serious questions with re- 
spect to the fiscal operation of the Vir- 
gin Islands Goverment and concludes 
that “a decision must be made soon to 
increase revenues and/or decrease ex- 
penditures or the territorial government 
could become virtually insolvent.” 

Since we do not have sufficient infor- 
mation to determine what course of ac- 
tion must be taken, the amendment 
which I am proposing mandates that a 
comprehensive analysis of the fiscal con- 
dition of the Virgin Islands be submitted 
to the Congress no later than July 1 of 
next year. That. information will allow 
the Congress to consider the Federal- 
territorial economic relationship. The 
amendment makes only minor modifica- 
tions in section 5 (American Memorial 
Park), section 6 (War in the Pacific Na- 
tional Historical Park), and section 7 
(Virgin Islands National Park). I would 
note, however, that the amendment does 
add a comprehensive study to section 6 
to direct the Secretary of Interior, 
through the Director of the National 
Park Service, to study and review addi- 
tional areas and sites in the Pacific for 
possible inclusion and/or interpretation 
in conjunction with the theme of the 
War in the Pacific National Historical 
Park. The committee anticipates that the 
Director of the National Park Service 
will concentrate his primary attention 
on areas and sites in Guam and the 
Northern Mariana Islands but will also 
comprehensively assess and review sites 
and areas within the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. Inclusion of areas and 
sites outside of the Mariana Islands will. 
of course, depend to a great degree upon 
the ultimate resolution of the future 
status for the Trust Territory. However. 
the Director of the Park Service should 
consider alternatives which would permit 
cooperation in interpretation and pres- 
ervation of appropriate areas and sites. 
In addition the study contemplates that 
the Director of the Nationa] Park Serv- 
ice will. to the extent practicable, inves- 
tigate the possibility of including areas 
and sites located in other countries. It 
is possible that joint efforts could be 
made with the governments of New Zea- 
land, Australia, and others in the Pacific 
for a truly international historical park. 
Because of the magnitude of this study, 
the Secretary has been provided 5 vears 
to complete and transmit the results. I 
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would like to emphasize that the com- 
mittee intends that this study be con- 
ducted through the resources of the Na- 
tional Park Service and has so stated in 
the amendment. At the request of the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittec, an open-ended authorization has 
been retained for the Virgin Islands Na- 
tional Park in order to permit the acqui- 
sition of lands at Caneel Bay should they 
become available at a reasonable price. 
The amendment which I am offering also 
clarifies certain language in these sec- 
tions but does not otherwise modify the 
substance of the House proposal. 

Mr. President, after considerable re- 
view and full hearings on the amend- 
ments proposed by the House, I recom- 
mend that the Senate accede to the 
amendments with the further amend- 
ment which T have proposed.® 

Mr. HANSEN. I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment with the 
amendment I have sent to the desk. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to the title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Honces). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1979 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 12934, 
which the clerk will state. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 12934) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending September 30. 
1979, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, our time for debate is 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), with 
30 minutes on any amendment or de- 
batable motion and with 15 minutes on 
any appeal or point of order which is 
submitted or on which the Chair enter- 
tains debate. 

The Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Windy Carson 
and Veneda Carre of our staff be granted 
the privilege of the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Peter Goldfarb 
and Robert Wicklund, of my staff, and 
Michael Shorr, of Senator Javits’ staff, 
be granted the privilege of the floor dur- 
ing consideration of all matters pertain- 
ing to State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
Judiciary bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that John 
Brooks, of my staff, be granted the priv- 
ilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
committee recommends appropriations 
totaling $8,635,438,000 for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce. the 
Judiciary, and the 20 related agencies 
funded by this bill. Our recommenda- 
tions are $127,782,700 more than the 
comparable House bill, when allowance 
is made for the $3,918,937,000 not con- 
sidered by House, primarily due to the 
numerous items deleted on the House 
floor by points of order due to the lack 
of authorizing legislation. In the interim, 
since House action, the Senate has ap- 
proved almost all of the authorizations. 
This bill is generally in accord with rule 
16 and the few exceptions follow our 
usual procedure. 

The details of the bill are fully ex- 
plained in the report and I will highlight 
the major items in the bill. 

For the Department of State we recom- 
mend a total of $1,262,291,000. This cov- 
ers mandatory increases for obligations 
pursuant to treaties and agreements and 
to offset the devaluation of the dollar. 
We have made an add-on of $6,356,000 
to purchase additional buildings over- 
seas where we are forced to pay exorbi- 
tant rents. 

For the Department of Justice a total 
of $2,484,579,000 is recommended. Our 
recommendations closely follow the pat- 
tern of the new Justice Department Au- 
thorization Act and includes: 

A sum of $558,750,000 for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. We added back 
in $2 million of the $7,800,000 adminis- 
tration reductions to the domestic secu- 
rity and terrorism investigations; and 
for the headquarters coordination of 
those investigations; 

For the legal divisions we have pro- 
vided all of the 2,727 positions requested, 
an increase of 241; 

We also allowed the full 903 additional 
positions requested for the Immigation 
and Naturalization Service, and allo- 
cated sufficient funds to provide more 
staff-years to catch up with the intoler- 
able backlogs in the offices; 

We have provided for the use of for- 
mer military facilities in California and 
Texas for two new minimum security 
prisons; 

We raised the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration budget by $20 
million in order to maintain the part B 
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planning grants at the current level for 
another year. We have also provided for 
the President’s new $10 million urban 
crime prevention program through 
changes in the estimates for the public 
safety officers death benefits. 

For the Department of Commerce we 
recommended $2,417,425,000. The major 
changes are: 

A sum of $24,200,000 to restore the 
funds deleted by the House for the final 
preparatory work for the 1980 decennial 
census; 

A sum of $71,466,000 over the budget 
estimate for the Economic Development 
Administration, to allow full funding of 
authorization for title II business loans 
and guarantees. We have also funded all 
of the 103 unfunded districts; 

Full support of the Industry and 
Trade Administration’s request in view 
of the successive trade deficits reported 
each month of 1978; 

For the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration $9 million for a 
number of programs with the largest 
being $3,500,000 for sea grants. 

A total of $490,675,000 is recommended 
for the judiciary. This conforms to the 
amended budget request after allowing 
for reductions volunteered at the hear- 
ing. For the Supreme Court we recom- 
mend an automobile be supplied for each 
Associate Justice as well as two addi- 
tional stenographers for each of the 
Justices. 

For the related agencies we recom- 
mend $1,980,468,000. It is noteworthy 
that the Small Business Administration 
during the current fiscal year will ex- 
pend more than any of the three de- 
partments in this bill, because of the 
disaster loans to farmers due to the 
severe drought last year. Before this 
present fiscal year is over we will appro- 
priate $2,640 million for the disaster 
loan fund. The President wants to move 
the agriculture disaster loans to the 
Farmers Home Administration and we 
need that legislation. 

For 1979, we recommend $857,280,000 
for the SBA. Again we have tried to 
follow the pattern of the new authoriz- 
ing legislation, under the leadership of 
our distinguished ranking minority 
member, Senator WEICKER, who also 
holds that position on the Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 

We have generally provided the 
amounts requested for the related agen- 
cles except in the case of the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation where we have the $255 
million the President allocated in his 
budget instead of the $304 million the 
Corporation presented directly to the 
Congress. However, there are two of these 
related agencies that have attracted con- 
Siderable interest that compels further 
comment. 

For the Federal Trade Commission the 
subcommittee cut 25 percent of the 66 
new positions requested. The report 
clearly reflects our concern of the con- 
stitutional problems inherent in the 
Commission's proposed rulemaking for 
children’s advertising, as well as the in- 
volvement of the FTC in the automobile 
industry and life insurance business. 

The other agency of prime concern is 
the Renegotiation Board. Last year there 
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were many promises made about revital- 
izing the Board. We held an extensive 
hearing this year and found little fulfill- 
ment of those promises. The Board’s em- 
phasis on profits does nothing to hold 
down costs and there have been many 
protections added to Government pro- 
curement so that the Board seems no 
longer necessary. The Board has not had 
the authority to review new contracts en- 
tered into after October 1, 1976, and 
legislation to extend the Board’s author- 
ity has languished in the Congress. The 
committee recommends that the Board 
be terminated May 31, 1979, and has in- 
serted the necessary language in the bill 
and a sufficient amount for the termina- 
tion activities. 

The committee has stricken the gen- 
eral provision inserted by the House re- 
quiring a 2-percent reduction in the obli- 
gational authority provided in the bill. 
This is a meat ax approach that is com- 
pletely unacceptable to the committee. 
We held 16 days of hearings and have 
established priorities based on the testi- 
mony and the committee’s considera- 
tions. However, I have prepared a pack- 
age of selected reductions that aggregate 
2 percent of this bill that I will move as 
substitute for any 2 percent across-the- 
board cut. 

Mr. President, I state at this time my 
appreciation for the leadership and hard 
work put in on the bill by our ranking 
minority colleague, the Senator from 
Connecticut. It has been a pleasure to 
work with him on this bill. 

It probably has more items—and I 
know it does as it has not only three de- 
partments, the Judiciary, and 20 sep- 
arate agencies—than any other particu- 
lar bill that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will present. Therefore, it has many 
pleas and probably more than on any 
other to be listened to, and we have tried 
wherein we could go into depth. We 
have looked at the budget in the agen- 
cies. 

I think it is noteworthy to emphasize 
that at the present time the bill is under 
the appropriations for 1978, by $1,237,- 
173.400, and under the estimates for 1979 
or the President's request—they always 
ask what have you cut the President’s 
requested budget under his request—it is 
$24,838,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to enbloc and the bill as thus 
amended be regarded for purposes of 
amendment as original text, providing 
that no point of order shall be waived 
by reason of the agreement to this 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 2, insert 
the following: 

ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service, not other- 
wise provided for, including allowances as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5921-5925; expenses of 
binational arbitrations arising under inter- 
national air transport agreements; expenses 
necessary to meet the responsibilities and 
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obligations of the United States in Germany 
(including those arising under the supreme 
authority assumed by the United States on 
June 5, 1945, and under contractual arrange- 
ments with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many); expenses of the National Commis- 
sion on Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Cooperation, as authorized by sections 3, 5, 
and 6 of the Act of July 30, 1946 (22 U.S.C. 
2870, 287q, 287r); hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109; dues for library membership in or- 
ganizations which issue publications to mem- 
bers only, or to members at a price lower 
than to others; expenses authorized by sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 1, 1956 (22 U.S.C. 
2669), as amended; refund of fees errone- 
ously charged and paid for passports; radio 
communications; payment in advance for 
subscriptions to commercial information, 
telephone and similar services abroad; ex- 
penses necessary to provide maximum physi- 
eal security in Government-owned and 
leased properties abroad; and procurement 
by contract or otherwise, of services, supplies, 
and facilities, as follows: (1) translating, (2) 
analysis and tabulation of technical informa- 
tion, and (3) preparation of special maps, 
globes, and geographic aids; %$661,000,000: 
Provided, That passenger motor vehicles in 
possession of the Foreign Service abroad may 
be replaced in accordance with section 7 of 
the Act of August 1, 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2674), 
and the cost, including exchange allowance, 
of each such replacement shall not exceed 
$6,500 in the case of the chief of mission 
automobile at each diplomatic mission (ex- 
cept that four such vehicles may be pur- 
chased at not to exceed $9,000 each) and such 
amounts as may be otherwise provided by 
law for all other such vehicles, except that 
right-hand drive vehicles may be purchased 
without regard to any maximum price lim- 
itation otherwise established by law: Pro- 
vided further, That in addition, this appro- 
priation shall be available for the purchase 
(mot to exceed thirty-three), replacement, 
rehabilitation, and modification of passenger 
motor vehicles for protective purposes with- 
out regard to any maximum price limita- 
tions otherwise established by law: Provided 
further, That no ceiling shall be established 
at less than sixteen thousand four hundred 
and thirty-five on employment in full-time 
permanent positions funded by this appropri- 
ation. 
REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 

For representation allowances as author- 
ized by section 901 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1131), 
$2,900,000. 
ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF 

BUILDINGS ABROAD 


For necessary expenses of carrying into 
effect the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 
1926, as amended (22 U.S.C. 292-300), includ- 
ing personal services in the United States 
and abroad; salaries and expenses of per- 
sonnel and dependents as authorized by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 801-1158); allowances as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 5921-5925; and services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; $125,000,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That not to exceed $2,544,000 may be used 
for administrative expenses during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF 
BUILDINGS ABROAD (SPECIAL FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCY PROGRAM) 

For payments in foreign currencies which 
the Treasury Department determines to be 
excess to the normal requirements of the 
United States for the purposes authorized 
by section 4 of the Foreign Service Buildings 
Act of 1926, as amended (22 U.S.C. 295), 
$6,025,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 
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EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR SERVICE 


For expenses necessary to enable the Sec- 
retary of State to meet unforeseen emergen- 
cies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service, to be expended pursuant to the re- 
quirement of section 291 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 107), $2,350,000. 


PAYMENT TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 


For payment to the Foreign Service Retire- 
ment and Disability Fund, as authorized by 
law, $38,107,000. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to meet annual obligations of 
membership in international multilateral or- 
ganizations, pursuant to treaties, conven- 
tions, or specific Acts of Congress, $355,- 
392,000. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 


For payments, not otherwise provided for, 
by the United States for expenses of United 
Nations peacekeeping forces in the Middle 
East, $27,000,000. 

MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


For expenses necessary for permanent rep- 
resentation to certain international organi- 
zations in which the United States partici- 
pates pursuant to treaties, conventions, or 
specific Acts of Congress, including expenses 
authorized by the pertinent Acts and con- 
ventions provided for such representation; 
salaries and expenses of personnel and de- 
pendents as authorized by the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 801- 
1158); allowances, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
5921-5925; and expenses authorized by sec- 
tion 2 (a) and (e) and section 17 of the Act 
of August 1, 1956, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
2669) ; $12,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND 
CONTINGENCIES 


For necessary expenses of participation by 
the United States, upon approval by the 
Secretary of State, in international activities 
which arise from time to time in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs and for which specific 
appropriations have not been provided pur- 
suant to treaties, conventions, or special 
Acts of Congress, including personal serv- 
ices without regard to civil service and 
classification laws; salaries and expenses of 
personnel and dependents as authorized by 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 801-1158); allowances as author- 
ized by 5 U.S.C. 5921-5925; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; contributions for the share 
of the United States in expenses of interna- 
tional organizations; and expenses author- 
ized by section 2(a) of the Act of August 1, 
1956, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2669); $8,000,000, 
to remain available until expended, of which 
not to exceed a total of $175,000 may be ex- 
pended for representation allowances as au- 
thorized by section 901 of the Act of Au- 
gust 13, 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1131), 
and for official entertainment. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 

For necessary expenses of participation by 
the United States in international trade 
negotiations, including not to exceed $25,000 
for representation allowances, as authorized 
by section 901 of the Act of August 13, 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 1131), and for official 
entertainment, $4,717,000; Provided, That 
this appropriation shall be available in ac- 
cordance with the authority provided in the 
current appropriation for “International con- 
ferences and contingencies”. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMIS- 
SION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


For expenses necessary to enable the 
United States to meet its obligations under 
the treaties of 1889, 1906, 1933, 1944, 1963, 
and 1970 between the United States and 
Mexico, and to comply with the other laws 
applicable to the United States Section, In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, including 
operation and maintenance of the Rio 
Grande rectification, canalization, flood con- 
trol, bank protection, water supply, power, 
irrigation, boundary demarcation, and sani- 
tation projects; detailed plan preparation 
and construction (including surveys and op- 
eration and maintenance and protection 
during construction); Rio Grande emergen- 
cy flood protection; expenditures for the 
purposes set forth in sections 101 through 
104 of the Act of September 13, 1950 (22 
U.S.C, 277d-1—277d-4); purchase of plano- 
graphs and lithographs; uniforms or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
5901-5902); and leasing of private property 
to remove therefrom sand, gravel, stone, and 
other materials, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(41 U.S.C. 5); as follows: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For salaries and expenses not otherwise 
provided for, including examination, prelim- 
inary surveys, and investigations, and opera- 
tion and maintenance of projects or parts 
thereof, as enumerated above, including 
gaging stations, $6,800,000: Provided, That 
expenditures for the Rio Grande bank pro- 
tection project shall be subject to the provi- 
sions and conditions contained in the appro- 
priation for said project as provided by the 
Act approved April 25, 1945 (59 Stat 89). 


CONSTRUCTION 


For detailed plan preparation and con- 
struction of projects authorized by the con- 
vention concluded February 1, 1933, between 
the United States and Mexico, the Acts ap- 
proved August 19, 1935, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 277-277f), August 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 
961), June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1463), June 28, 
1941 (22 U.S.C, 277f), September 13, 1950 
(22 U.S.C. 277d-1-9), October 10, 1966 (80 
Stat. 884), October 25, 1972 (86 Stat. 1161), 
and the project stipulated in the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Mexico signed 
at Washington on February 3, 1944, to re- 
main available until expended, $3,900,000: 
Provided, That no expenditures shall be made 
for the Lower Rio Grande flood control proj- 
ect for construction on any land, site, or 
easement in connection with this project ex- 
cept such as has been acquired by donation 
and the title thereto has been approved by 
the Attorney General of the United States: 
Provided further, That the Anzalduas diver- 
sion dam shall not be operated for irrigation 
or water supply purposes in the United States 
unless suitable arrangements have been made 
with the prospective water users for repay- 
ment to the Government of such portions of 
the cost of said dam as shall have been allo- 
cated to such purposes by the Secretary of 
State. 

AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 


For expenses necessary to enable the Presi- 
dent to perform the obligations of the United 
States pursuant to treaties between the 
United States and Great Britain, in respect 
to Canada, signed January 11, 1909 (36 Stat. 
2448), and February 24, 1925 (44 Stat. 2102); 
and the treaty between the United States 
and Canada, signed February 27, 1950; in- 
cluding services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109; hire of passenger motor vehicles; $2,- 
500,000, to be disbursed under the direction 
of the Secretary of State and to be available 
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also for additional expenses of the American 
Sections, International Commissions, as here- 
inafter set forth: 

International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada, the salary of the Com- 
missioners on the part of the United States 
who shall serve at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent; salaries of clerks and other employees 
appointed by the Commissioners on the part 
of the United States with the approval solely 
of the Secretary of State; travel expenses and 
compensation of witnesses in attending hear- 
ings of the Commission at such places in the 
United States and Canada as the Commis- 
sion or the American Commissioners shall 
determine to be necessary; not to exceed 
$2,000 for representation expenses, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, and official entertain- 
ment; and special and technical investiga- 
tions in connection with matters falling 
within the Commission's jurisdiction: Pro- 
vided, That transfers of funds may be made 
to other agencies of the Government for the 
performance of work for which this appro- 
priation is made. 

International Boundary Commission, 
United States and Canada, the completion 
of such remaining work as may be required 
under the award of the Alaskan Boundary 
Tribunal and the existing treaties between 
the United States and Great Britain; com- 
mutation of subsistence to employees while 
on field duty at not to exceed the authorized 
prevailing daily rate; hire of freight and pas- 
senger motor vehicles from temporary field 
employees; and payment for timber neces- 
sarily cut in keeping the boundary line clear. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to enable the United States to meet 
its obligations in connection with participa- 
tion in international fisheries commissions 
pursuant to treaties or conventions, and Im- 
plementing Acts of Congress, $6,600,000: Pro- 
vided, That the United States share of such 
expenses may be advanced to the respective 
commissions. 

On page 11, at the beginning of line 18, 
insert “Sec. 102."; 

On page 11, line 24, strike “102" and insert 
“103”; 

On page 12, beginning with line 9, insert 
the following: 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the administra- 
tion of the Department of Justice, including 
hire of passenger motor vehicles; and miscel- 
laneous and emergency expenses authorized 
or approved by the Attorney General or the 
Assistant Attorney General for Administra- 
tion; $27,774,000, of which $5,111,000 is for 
the United States Parole Commission and 
$1,000,000 is for the Federal justice research 
program, the latter amount to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 


{INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For expenses necessary for the legal activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice, not other- 
wise provided tor, including miscellaneous 
and emergency expenses authorized or ap- 
proved by the Attorney General or the As- 
sistant Attorney General for Administration; 
not to exceed $20,000 for expenses of collect- 
ing evidence, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney General and accounted 
for solely on his certificate; and advances of 
public moneys pursuant to law (31 U.S.C. 
529); $89,884,000: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $105,000 may be transferred to this ap- 
propriation from the “Alien Property Fund, 
World War II”, for the general administrative 
expenses of alien property activities, includ- 
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ing rent of private or Government-owned 
space in the District of Columbia. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, ANTITRUST DIVISION 


For expenses necessary for the enforcement 
of antitrust, consumer protection and kin- 
dred laws, including $10,000,000 for antitrust 
enforcement grants to the States authorized 
by section 309 of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended, 
$46,377,000: Provided, That none of this ap- 
propriation shall be expended for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of permanent re- 
gional offices of the Antitrust Division. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 


For necessary expenses of the offices of the 
United States attorneys and marshals, in- 
cluding purchase of firearms and ammuni- 
tion and supervision of United States prison- 
ers in non-Federal institutions, and bringing 
to the United States from foreign countries 
persons charged with crime, and for lease of 
not more than 800 passenger motor vehicles 
from the General Services Administration, of 
which not more than five hundred and sev- 
enty shall be for police-type use, $196,700,- 
000: Provided, That, in order to equip the 
U.S. Marshals Service with police-type ve- 
hicles, the General Services Administration 
may purchase not more than one hundred 
replacement vehicles without regard to the 
purchase price limitation for the current fis- 
cal year. 

SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 

For support of United States prisoners in 
non-Federal institutions, including necessary 
clothing and medical aid, payment of re- 
wards, and reimbursement to Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital for the care and treatment 
of United States prisoners, at per diem rates 
as authorized by law (24 U.S.C. 168a), 
$25,100,000. 

FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 
For expenses, mileage, compensation, and 


per diems of witnesses and for per diems in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law, 


including advances; $20,000,000: Provided, 
That no part of the sum herein appropriated 
shall be used to pay any witness more than 
one attendance fee for any one calendar day. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
SERVICE 


For necessary expenses of the Community 
Relations Service established by title X of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 
2000g-2000g-2), $5.353,000. 

On page 15, beginning with line 7, insert 
the following: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the detection 
and prosecution of crimes against the United 
States; protection of the person of the 
President of the United States and the per- 
son of the Attorney General; acquisition, col- 
lection, classification and preservation of 
identification and other records and their 
exchange with, and for the official use of, the 
duly authorized officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, of States, cities, and other institu- 
tions, such exchange to be subject to cancel- 
lation if dissemination is made outside the 
receiving departments or related agencies; 
and such other investigations regarding of- 
ficial matters under the control of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Department of 
State as may be directed by the Attorney 
General; including purchase for police-type 
use without regard to the general purchase 
price limitation for the current fiscal year 
(not to exceed one thousand three hundred 
and seventy-four for replacement only) and 
hire of passenger motor vehicles: acquisi- 
tion, lease, maintenance and operation of 
aircraft: firearms and ammunition: pav- 
ment of rewards; benefits in accordance with 
those provided under 22 U.S.C. 1136(9)-(11) 
and 22 U.S.C. 1157, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State: and not 
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to exceed $70,000 to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies of a confidential character, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Attorney 
General, and to be accounted for solely on 
his certificate; $558,750,000: Provided fur- 
ther, That no ceiling shall be established at 
less than eighteen thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five on employment in full-time per- 
manent position funded by this appropria- 
tion. 

On page 16, beginning with line 15, insert 
the following: 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the administration and en- 
forcement of the laws relating to immigra- 
tion, naturalization and alien registration, 
including advance of cash to aliens for 
meals and lodging while en route; pay- 
ment of allowances (at a rate not in excess 
of $1 per day) to aliens, while held in cus- 
tody under the immigration laws, for work 
performed; payment of expenses and allow- 
ances incurred in tracking lost persons as 
required by public exigencies; payment of 
rewards; not to exceed $50,000 to meet un- 
foreseen emergencies of a confidential char- 
acter, to be expended under the direction of 
the Attorney General and accounted for 
solely on his certificate; purchase for police- 
type use without regard to the general pur- 
chase price limitation for the current fiscal 
year (not to exceed four hundred seven, of 
which two hundred ninety-eight shall be for 
replacement only) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; acquisition, lease, mainte- 
nance and operation of aircraft; firearms 
and ammunition, attendance at firearms 
matches; refunds of head tax, maintenance 
bills, immigration fines, and other items 
properly returnable, except deposits of aliens 
who become public charges and deposits to 
secure payment of fines and passage money; 
operation, maintenance, remodeling, and re- 
pair of buildings and the purchases of equip- 
ment incident thereto; acquisition of land 
as sites for enforcement fence and construc- 
tion incident to such fence; reimbursement 
to the General Services Administration for 
security guard services for protection of con- 
fidential files; benefits in accordance with 
those provided under 22 U.S.C. 1136(9)-—(11) 
and 22 U.S.C. 1157 under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State; research 
related to immigration enforcement; $299,- 
800,000, of which not to exceed $400,000 shall 
remain available for such research until ex- 
pended: Provided, That of the amount here- 
in appropriated, not to exceed $50,000 may 
be used for the emergency replacement of 
aircraft upon certificate of the Attorney Gen- 
eral: Provided further, That unon the enact- 
ment of authorizing legislation, not to ex- 
ceed $1.950.000 shall be available for addi- 
tional fencing in the Yuma, Arizona, sector 
of the Border Patrol: Provided further, That 
no ceiling be established at less than ten 
thousand six hundred on employment in 
full-time permanent positions funded by this 
appropriation. 

On page 19, line 10, after “Expended” in- 
sert a colon and the following: 

Provided, That no ceiling shall be estab- 
lished at less than four thousand seventy- 
five on employment in full-time permanent 
positions funded by this appropriation 

On page 19, beginning with line 14, insert 
the following: 

FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PRISONS 

For expenses necessary for the adminis- 
tration, oneration, and maintenance of Fed- 
eral penal and correctional institutions, in- 
cluding supervision and support of United 
States prisoners in non-Federal institutions, 
purchase of (not to exceed thirty-two of 
which twenty-four are for renlacement only) 
and hire of law enforcement and passenger 
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motor vehicles; compilation of statistics re- 
lating to prisoners in Federal penal and cor- 
rectional institutions; assistance to State 
and local governments to improve their cor- 
rectional systems; firearms and ammunition; 
medals and other awards; payment of re- 
wards; purchase and exchange of farm 
products and livestock; construction of 
buildings at prison camps; and acquisition 
of land as authorized by section 4010 of title 
18, United States Code; $315,200,000: Pro- 
vided, That there may be transferred to the 
Health Services Administration such 
amounts as may be necessary, in the discre- 
tion of the Attorney General, for direct ex- 
penditures by that Administration for medi- 
cal relief for inmates of Federal penal and 
correctional institutions: Provided further, 
That no ceiling shall be established at less 
than eight thousand nine hundred and fifty 
on employment in full-time permanent posi- 
tion funded by this appropriation. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CORRECTIONS 


For carrying out the provisions of sections 
4351-4353 of title 18, United States Code, 
which established a National Institute of 
Corrections, $9,920,000, to remain available 
until expanded. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


For planning, acquisition of sites and con- 
struction of new facilities and constructing, 
remodeling, and equipping necessary build- 
ings and facilities at existing penal and cor- 
rectional institutions, including all necessary 
expenses incident thereto, by contract or 
force account, $35,280,000, to remain avall- 
able until expended: Provided, That labor of 
the United States prisoners may be used for 
work performed under this appropriation. 


FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


The Federal Prison Industries, Incorpo- 
rated, is hereby authorized to make such 
expenditures, within the limits of funds 
and borrowing authority available, and in 
accord with the law, and to make such con- 
tracts and commitments, without regard to 
fiscal year limitations as provided by sec- 
tion 104 of the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act, as amended, as may be necessary 
in carrying out the program set forth in 
the budget for the current fiscal year for 
such corporation, including purchase of not 
to exceed five (for replacement only) and 
hire of passenger motor vehicles, except as 
hereinafter provided: 


LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING EXPENSES, FEDERAL PRISON 
INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Not to exceed $2,041,000 of the funds of 
the corporation shall be available for its ad- 
ministrative expenses, and not to exceed 
$3,040,000 for the expenses of vocational 
training of prisoners, both amounts to be 
available for services as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109, and to be computed on an ac- 
crual basis and to be determined in accord- 
ance with the corporation's prescribed ac- 
counting system in effect on July 1, 1946, and 
shall be exclusive of depreciation, payment 
of claims, expenditures which the said ac- 
counting system requires to be capitalized 
or charged to cost of commodities acquired 
or produced, including selling and ship- 
ping expenses, and expenses in connection 
with acquisition, construction, operation, 
maintenance, imvrovement, protection, or 
disposition of facilities and other property 
belonging to the corporation or in which it 
has an interest. 

On page 22, line 13, strike “$641,488,000” 
and insert ‘‘$661,498,000"; 

On page 23, beginning with line 24, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 207. A total of not to exceed $18,500 
from funds avpropriated to the Department 
of Justice shall be available for official re- 
ceotion and renrecentation expenses in ac- 
cordance with distributions, procedures, and 
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regulations established by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Sec. 208. Appropriations and authorizations 
made in this title which are available for 
expenses of attendance at meetings shall be 
expended for such purposes in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Attorney 
General. 

Sec. 209. No ceiling on employment in full- 
time permanent positions funded by this title 
shall be established at less than fifty-three 
thousand four hundred and ten. 

On page 24, line 18, strike “$24,335,000” and 
insert ‘$25,025,000"'; 

On page 24, line 25, strike “$48,594,000” and 
insert "$49,835,000"; 

On page 25, line 7, strike "$175,000,000" and 
insert “'$199,200,000"; 

On page 25, line 8, after “‘enumerators” 
insert “for the 1980 Decennial Census”; 

On page 25, line 16, strike “$16,080,000” and 
insert “$16,875,000”; 

On page 25, line 21, after "I,” insert “II,’’; 

On page 25, line 23, strike ‘$484,325,000" 
and insert “$697,775,000"; 

On page 26, line 3, beginning with the 
colon, strike through and including line 5, 
and insert a period; 

On page 26, beginning with Mne 6, insert 
the following: 


LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


For administrative expenses, including ex- 
penses for program evaluation by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, necessary to carry out 
title I of the Public Works Employment Act 
of 1976 (Public Law 94-369), $10,600,000: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
made available only upon enactment into 
law of authorizing legislation. 

On page 26, line 17, strike "$28,690,000" 
and insert ‘'$29,950,000"'; 

On page 26, line 19, after “applications” 
insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, That no ceiling shall be estab- 
lished at less than eight hundred and sev- 
enty-eight on employment in full-time per- 
manent positions funded by this appropri- 
ation 

On page 28, line 8, strike $68,175,000" and 
insert ‘'$72,500,000"'; 

On page 28, line 13, after “activities” insert 
a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That no ceiling shall be 
established at less than one thousand seven 
hundred on employment in full-time perma- 
nent positions funded by this approoriation 

On page 28, line 21, strike $58,000,000" 
and insert “including expenses of grants, 
contracts, or other agreements with public 
or private organizations, “$57,965,000”; 

On page 28, line 23, strike “$44,800,000” 
and insert "844.950.000"; 

On page 29, line 2, strike $13,200,000” and 
insert $13,015,000"; 

On page 29, line 14, strike “$13,500,000” 
and insert ‘'$13,800,000"; 

On page 30, line 6, strike “$651,770,000" 
and insert “$675,800,000"; 

On page 30, line 9, beginning with the 
semicolon strike through the word “‘fisher- 
ies” in line 12; 

On page 30, line 17, after "appropriation" 
insert a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That no ceiling shall be 
established at less than eleven thousand 
seven hundred on employment in full-time 
permanent positions funded by the appro- 
priation 

On page 30, line 24, strike $57,200,000" and 
insert “$57,600,000"; 

On page 30, line 25, after “expended” in- 
sert a colon and the following: 

Provided That no ceiling shall be estab- 
lished at less than ninety-four on employ- 
ment in full-time permanent positions 
funded by this appropriation 

On page 31, beginning with line 4, strike 
through and including line 7, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 
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For payment to the Coastal Energy Im- 
pact Fund for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of sections 308 (a), (c), (d), 
(e), (t), (g), (h), (i), and (k) of the Act 
of October 27, 1972, as amended (90 Stat. 
1019), $4,000,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That obligations for 
payments pursuant to subsections (c), (d), 
and (f) shall not exceed $204,000,000. 

On page 31, beginning with line 15, insert 
the following: 

NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 

ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS, RESEARCH, AND ADMINISTRATION 

For expenses necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Federal Fire Prevention and 
Control Act of 1974, as amended $18,300,000. 
to remain available until expended. 

On page 32, beginning with line 1, insert 
the following: 

ScIENCE AND TECHNICAL RESEARCH 


ECIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL RESEARCH 
SERVICES 


For necessary expenses of the National 
Bureau of Standards, including the acquisi- 
tion of buildings, grounds, and other facili- 
ties; and the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service; $88,150,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which not to exceed $3,- 
300,000 may be transferred to the “Working 
Capital Fund”, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, for additional capital. 

On page 32. line 15, strike $10,965,000" and 
insert ‘'$12,000,000"; 

On page 32, beginning with line 17, insert 
the following: 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


For construction-differential subsidy in- 
cident to construction, reconstruction, and 
reconditioning of ships and acquisition of 
used ships under title V of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended; and for the 
cost of national defense features on ships, 
$157,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


OPERATING~-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES (LIQUIDA- 
TION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY) 


For the payment of obligations incurred for 
operating-differential subsidies as authorized 
by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, $250,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


For expenses necessary for research, devel- 
opment, fabrication, and test operation of 
experimental facilities and equipment; col- 
lection and dissemination of maritime tech- 
nical and engineering information; and 
studies to improve water transportation sys- 
tems; $17,500,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


OPERATIONS AND TRAINING 


For expenses necessary for carrying out the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, and 
the training of cadets as officers of the Mer- 
chant Marine, including not to exceed $2,500 
for entertainment of officials of other coun- 
tries when specifically authorized by the 
Maritime Administrator; not to exceed $2,500 
for representation allowances; not to exceed 
$2,500 for contingencies for the Superintend- 
ent, United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
to be expended in his discretion; $57,150,- 
000, to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That reimbursement may be made to 
this appropriation for expenses in support of 
activities for National Maritime Research 
Centers financed from the appropriation for 
“Research and development”: Provided fur- 
ther, That reimbursements may be made to 
this appropriation from receipts to the "Fed- 
eral ship financing fund" for administrative 
expenses in support of that program. 

On page 35, beginning with line 21, insert 
the following: 
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Sec, 306. No ceiling on employment in full- 
time permanent positions funded by this title 
shall be established at less than thirty thou- 
sand one hundred. 


On page 36, line 7, after “Chief Justice,” 
insert “hire of automobiles for the Associate 
Justices,"; 

On page 36, line 11, strike "$8,960,000" and 
insert $9,718,000"; 

On page 36, line 24, strike “$999,600” and 
insert “$1,450,000”; 

On page 37, line 1, after “expended” insert 
a colon and the following: 

Provided, That section 1 of the Act of 
May 7, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 13a-13b) is amended 
by adding thereto the following subsection: 

“(b) In addition to the foregoing, any 
funds hereafter appropriated under author- 
ity of this act shall be available also for ex- 
penses of heating and air-conditioning refrig- 
eration supplied by the Capitol Power Plant, 
advancements for which shall be made and 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
appropriations hereafter provided for the 
Capitol Power Plant; and for the purchase of 
electrical energy: Provided further, That sub- 
section 2 of such act is amended by striking 
the words ‘the foregoing’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘section 1(a)’"’. 


On page 39, line 22, strike $164,300,000" 
and insert "$166,195,000"; 

On page 39, line 10, strike 
insert "$73,489"; 

On page 39, ine 10, strike 
insert ''$45,272"; 

On page 39, line 14, strike 
insert $91,747"; 

On page 39, line 14, strike 
insert "$57,608"; 


On page 40, line 13, strike $31,700,000" and 
insert "$31,914,000"; 
On page 40, line 18, strike "$18,400,000" and 
insert ''$19,441,000"; 
On page 41, beginning with line 21, insert 
the following: 
PRETRIAL SERVICES AGENCIES 


For salaries and expenses of pretrial serv- 
ices agencies established pursuant to title 
TI of the Speedy Trial Act of 1974, including 
support of services to defendants released 
pending trial, $5,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, 

On page 43, beginning with line 9, insert 
the following: 

ARMs CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT ACTIVITIES 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, for arms control and disarmament 
activities, including not to exceed $15,000 for 
official reception and representation expenses, 
authorized by the Act of September 26, 1961, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 2551 et seq.), $16,- 
395,000. 

BOARD FoR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
GRANTS AND EXPENSES 

For expenses of the Board for Internation- 
al Broadcasting, including grants to RFE/RL, 
Inc.. $85,000,000, of which $2,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended, shall be avail- 
able only for fluctuations in foreign cur- 
rency exchange rates in accordance with the 
provisions of section 8 of the Board for In- 
ternational Broadcasting Act of 1973, as 
amended: Provided, That not to exceed $65,- 
000, shall be available for official reception 
and representation expenses. 

COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the Commission 
on Civil Rights, including hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, $10,752,000. 

On page 44, line 13, strike $350,000" and 
insert “$521,000""; 

On page 44, line 24, after “local” insert 
“enforcement”; 


"$71,849" and 
$43,632" and 
"$88,467" and 
“$55,968” and 
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On page 45, line 8, strike $3,000" and in- 
sert “$5,000”; 

On page 45, line 11, after the semicolon, 
insert “not to exceed $35,000 to provide com- 
memorative stamp albums to delegates at- 
tending the 1979 World Administrative Radio 
Conference;"’; 

On page 45, line 14, strike ‘'$68,535,000" 
and insert $70,446,000"; 

On page 45, line 17, after “studies” insert 
a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That no ceiling shall be 
established at less than two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-three on employment in 
full-time permanent positions funded by this 
appropriation. 

On page 46, line 1, strike “$10,500,000,” and 
insert “$10,550,000:"; 

On page 46, beginning with line 5, insert 
the following: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Federal Trade 
Commission, including uniforms or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
5901-5902; services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109; hire of passenger motor vehicles; and 
not to exceed $1,500 for official reception and 
representation expenses; $65,900,000: Pro- 
vided, That no ceiling shall be established at 
less than one thousand seven hundred on 
employment in full-time permanent posi- 
tions funded by this appropriation. 

On page 47, beginning with line 12, insert 
the following: 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCY 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to enable the International Com- 
munication Agency, as authorized by Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1977, the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act (22 
U.S.C. 2451 et seq.), and the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act, 


as amended (22 U.S.C. 1431 et seq.), to carry 


out international communication, educa- 
tional and cultural activities, including em- 
ployment, without regard to the civil service 
and classification laws, of persons on a tem- 
porary basis (not to exceed $20,000), and 
aliens within the United States; expenses au- 
thorized by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 801-1158) and living 
quarters as authorized by 5 U.S.C, 5912; en- 
tertainment within the United States not to 
exceed $6,500; purchase for use abroad of 
passenger motor vehicles (of which not to 
exceed twenty-five may be for purposes other 
than replacement); hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109; advance of funds notwithstanding sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes. as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 529); dues for library 
membership in organizations which issue 
publications to members only, or to members 
at a price lower than to others; expenses au- 
thorized by section 804(14) of the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1474); 
radio activities and acquisition and produc- 
tion of motion pictures and visual materials 
and purchase or rental of technical equip- 
ment and facilities therefor, narration, 
scriptwriting, translation, and engineering 
services, by contract or otherwise; and pur- 
chase of objects for presentation to foreign 
governments, schools, or organizations; $370,- 
300,000, of which not to exceed $7,941,000 of 
the amounts allocated by the International 
Communication Agency to carry out section 
102/a)(3) of the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, as amended 
(22 U.S.C, 2451), shall remain available until 
expended: Provided, That not to exceed 
$410,000 may be used for representation 
abroad: Provided further, That passenger 
motor vehicles used abroad exclusively for 
the purposes of this appropriation may be 
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replaced in accordance with section 806 of 
the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1475a), and the cost, including the exchange 
allowance, of each such replacement, shall 
not exceed such amounts as may be otherwise 
provided by law (except that right-hand 
drive vehicles may be purchased without re- 
gard to any maximum price limitation other- 
wise established by law): Provided further, 
That notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion’3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 665), the International Communi- 
cation Agency is authorized, in making con- 
tracts for the use of international shortwave 
radio stations and facilities, to agree on 
behalf of the United States to indemnify the 
owners and operators of said radio stations 
and facilities from such funds as may be 
hereafter appropriated for the purpose 
against loss or damage on account of injury 
to persons or property arising from such use 
of said radio stations and facilities. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCY PROGRAM) 


For payments in foreign currencies which 
the Treasury Department determines to be 
excess to the normal requirements of the 
United States, for necessary expenses of the 
International Communication Agency, as au- 
thorized by law, including Section 804(14) 
of the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1474), $9,824,000, to remain available until 
expended. 

CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INTER- 
CHANGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


To enable the Director of the International 
Communication Agency to provide for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Center for Cul- 
tural and Technical Interchange Between 
East and West Act of 1960, by grant to any 
appropriate recipient in the State of Hawail, 
$13,500,000: Provided, That none of the funds 
appropriated herein shall be used to pay any 
salary, or to enter into any contract provid- 
ing for the payment thereof, in excess of the 
hichest rate authorized in the General Sched- 
ule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
CIILITIES 

For an additional amount of the purchase, 
rent, construction, and improvement of fa- 
cilities for radio transmission and reception, 
purchase and installation of necessary 
equipment for radio transmission and recep- 
tion, without regard to the provisions of the 
Act of June 30, 1932 (40 U.S.C. 278a), and 
acquisition of land and interests in land by 
purchase, lease, rental, or otherwise, $19,- 
685,000, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
available for acquisition of land outside the 
continental United States without regard to 
section 355 of the Revised Statutes (40 U.S.C. 
255) and title to any land so acquired shall 
be approved by the Director of the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the International 
Trade Commission, including hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles and services as author- 
ized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $13,100,000. 

On pave 51. line 25, strike ‘$285,000,000" 
and insert $255,000,000; Provided,’’; 

On page 52, line 8, strike “$702,000” and 
insert "$840,000"; 

On page 52, beginning with line 18, insert 
the following: 

PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION ON WORLD 
HUNGER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Presidential 

Commission on World Hunger, including 
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services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, 
$1,500,000. 

On page 53, line 3, after the comma, 
insert “including termination or cessation 
of the activities of the Board, and”; 

On page 53, line 6, strike “$3,000,000” and 
insert “$6,260,000"; 

On page 53, line 7, strike “March” and 
insert “May"; 

On page 53, line 7, after “1979” Insert a 
semicolon and the following: 

Provided, That all property (including 
records) of the Board shall be transferred 
to the Administrator, General Services Ad- 
ministration, upon cessation of the Board’s 
activities, or on May 31, 1979, whichever 
first occurs; Provided further, That the 
President or his authorized delegate shall 
thereafter have authority to discharge any 
remaining obligations of the Board, sub- 
ject to the availability of appropriations 
therefor 

On page 53, beginning with line 16, insert 


the following: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, including serv- 
ices as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, and not 
to exceed $2,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses, $64,650,000. 

On page 54, line 6, strike “$180,000,000" 
and insert '$200,000,000"’; 

On page 54, line 7, beginning with “Pro- 
vided,” strike through and including page 
54, line 4, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Provided further, That no ceiling shall 
be established at less than four thousand 
eight hundred and sixty on employment in 
full-time permanent positions funded by 
this appropriation. 

On page 54, beginning with line 15, Insert 
the following: 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 

For necessary expenses of the White House 
Conference on Small Business, $4,500,000, to 
remain avallable until expended: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
only upon enactment into law of authoriz- 
ing legislation, 

On page 55, line 11, strike '$641,500,000" 
and insert ''$368,780,000"; 

On page 56, line 1, strike $35,000,000" and 
insert "$43,000,000"; 

On page 56, beginning with line 3, Insert 
the following: 

UNITED STATES METRIC BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Metric Conversion Act of 
1975 (15 U.S.C. 205), $1,800,000, 

On page 57, beginning with line 1, strike 
through and including line 6; 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, first, I 
pay very sincere compliments to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina, 
Senator HoLLINGS, for his leadership of 
this committee. I do so not because we 
are colleagues working on the same sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but because of the efforts and 
the precision of his efforts as he has put 
forth over the months. This is something 
that really warrants praise, and I am 
delighted to give it. 

Mr. President, as ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee which con- 
sidered H.R. 12934, the appropriation bill 
for the Departments of State. Justice 
and Commerce, the judiciary and related 
agencies, I want to endorse the remarks 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, Ernest F. HoLLINGS. Further- 
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more, I want to express my admiration 
of the chairman's leadership in develop- 
ing this very complex and important leg- 
islation. The chairman has been most 
patient and gracious with every member 
of our subcommittee. 

The subcommittee held extensive and 
protracted hearings with the proper offi- 
cials and officers of the executive branch 
to assist in our review of the adminis- 
tration’s budget. In my opinion, the com- 
mittee’s recommendation of $8,635,438,- 
000 in new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1979 will provide adequate but not 
lavish financial resources for the agen- 
cies under the subcommittee’s juris- 
diction. 

OCEANS 

Mr. President, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Senator Ho tiincs, and 
indeed, the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Senator Macnuson, share with 
me a strong sense of the potential which 
the oceans hold for the Nation both for 
the present and the future in terms of 
our food, energy, transportation and 
recreation. One of the agencies covered 
in this bill, NOAA, the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, has 
primary responsibility for developing the 
policies and programs we need to realize 
that potential, and the committee has 
provided funding to sunport the ongoing 
programs of NOAA and to expand some 
of the more promising initiatives such as 
aquaculture, the sea grant project and 
ocean engineering, among others. These 
and other NOAA initiatives must con- 
tinue to have our suprort if we are to 
insure the successful utilization and pro- 
tection of this important national 
heritage—the oceans surrounding our 
shores. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


The bill also contains funding for the 
Small Business Administration and as 
ranking member of the Small Business 
Committee, I am particularly sensitive to 
the problems facing small businesses to- 
day. Most new businesses fail for lack of 
good management and our committee 
has pushed hard in the last 2 years to 
change the focus of the SBA from one of 
being a lending agency to one of more 
active assistance in small business de- 
velopment and success. Small businesses 
need an advocate vis-a-vis Federal laws 
and regulations; they need more man- 
agement assistance; they need better 
economic data; and we have provided 
additional funds in these areas to enable 
SBA to fill these gaps. 

CHILDREN'S ADVERTISING 


The committee has also addressed it- 
self to the serious problem posed by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its pro- 
posed rule making for children’s adver- 
tising—namely, the problem of what 
course Congress should take when it per- 
ceives certain activities of the regulatory 
commissions as raising not just issues of 
budgetary priority but more importantly, 
questions of constitutional propriety—in 
this case—first amendment issues of free 
speech, 

The committee report clearly expresses 
the committee's view that the questions 
raised by the FTC’s proposed action 
should be considered within the full 
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constitutional process—legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial—and not as a mat- 
ter belonging to regulatory rulings. 

EDA 


Mr. President, our bill contains in- 
creased funding for the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration of the Commerce 
Department. In my view EDA is one of 
the more successful agencies in the Gov- 
ernment and its success, for the most 
part, has been its ability to help build 
partnerships between the public and pri- 
vate sector to achieve common goals. It 
is my opinion that EDA contains the 
most useful tools available to get our 
cities back into business by bringing busi- 
ness back into our cities. EDA has al- 
ready shown itself to be effective in help- 
ing our rural areas grow by providing the 
technical and fiscal assistance needed to 
create jobs, diversity and development, 

The increase in funds is for EDA’s 
business loan and loan guarantee pro- 
gram which is intended to provide the 
capital needed by businesses in distressed 
areas who would be unable otherwise to 
receive loans from financial institutions. 
Even businesses with sound financial 
structures are having a difficult time 
finding the capital needed to expand and 
build their enterprises, so it is not hard 
to imagine the limitations on less than 
sound business exploration. This pro- 
gram is one of the few available public 
sources of working capital loans and 
loan guarantees. It is also one of the few 
public sources of money for risky busi- 
ness ventures. 

I believe that this agency with these 
added funds can do as much to help our 
depressed urban and rural business com- 
munities as almost any Federal program, 

FISCAL RESTRAINT 


Let me turn finally to the whole mat- 
ter of fiscal restraint, percentage cuts, 
and so forth, and let me say at the outset 
that I support all efforts to tighten up on 
Federal spending. The proposed deficit 
of $60 billion, now reduced somewhat by 
congressional action and possibly fur- 
ther by a smaller tax cut, is far too high. 
I would like to see us balance the budget 
or at least keep the deficit to a few 
billion, but not anything like the deficits 
that have been run in recent years. So 
I sympathize with the S.0.B.’s, the Save 
Our Bucks group of Senators. But if you 
are going to start passing these across- 
the-board percentage cuts, then you are 
in effect telling the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to go out of business. 

We in this subcommittee have worked 
hard on this bill. We reviewed these 
budgets in detail and held extensive 
hearings. Our bill is over a billion dollars 
below fiscal year 1978 and $25 million 
below the President’s budget request. As 
members of this subcommittee we take 
pride in our work and feel that we have 
come up with a bill that balances the 
program needs against the budget con- 
straints we must be mindful of as legis- 
lators. 

If a senator feels that a particular 
agency has been over-funded, then I am 
prepared to discuss the agency in ques- 
tion and debate the merits of the case, 
but just making an across-the-board cut, 
to me, isn’t a sensible way to legislate. 
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CLOSING 


In closing, Mr. President, I once again 
want to extend my sincere thanks and 
appreciation to the chairman of our sub- 
committee, the Honorable Ernest F. 
Ho..incs, for his courtesies to me and 
every other member of the subcommit- 
tee. I believe that he and our commit- 
tee have handled the development of 
this very difficult legislation in a most 
firm, fair, and equitable manner. 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity 
to make several comments relative to the 
work of the subcommittee and what 
might be coming up during the course 
of the consideration of this bill. 

First, I would like to address the work 
of the subcommittee as it relates to the 
oceans and more specifically the work of 
NOAA. 

I realize there seems to be little appeal 
at this time, in the sense of either public 
appeal or political appeal, in the explora- 
tion and development of the 70 percent 
of the world’s surface that lies under 
water. However, there is no question of 
the fact that well within our lifetime, 
this Nation, and indeed the world, will 
turn to the oceans for food and for 
energy. 

The question that arises is: What way 
will we turn. concerning our Nation’s 
oceans policy? Will it be in the way of 
panic, in the way of trying to catch up, 
or in a well planned and organized pro- 
gram? 

There is nothing that has been done on 
the land that cannot be done in the 
oceans, whether it be farming, mining of 
minerals, or the capture of energy. All 
these can be done as well under the water 
as they are done in the more familiar 
manner on terra firma. 

I hope that we will continue to lay tre- 
mendous emphasis on this area, whether 
or not the importance of it has been 
fully appreciated either in this Chamber 
or outside of it. 

I now move to the area of small busi- 
ness. 

Again, the funding for small business 
is contained in this appropriation. I think 
it important to recognize that the eco- 
nomic viability of this Nation very much 
depends on small business and its con- 
tinuing development and growth. It is a 
proven fact that the job foundation of 
new businesses is far greater than for 
our mature enterprises. 

It is also a fact that a challenge to 
economic concentration in this country 
can be mounted only if small businesses 
are allowed to develop. Otherwise that 
concentration will take place and we will 
be left with a few, very powerful corpora- 
tions challenged only by the Govern- 
ment. I would far rather desire that the 
competition of the free enterprise system 
control our economic scene. That can 
only be accomplished with a healthy cli- 
mate for small business. 

I do not intend at this time to discuss 
in depth those aspects of children’s ad- 
vertising as they relate to the FTC, the 
regulatory commission, except to say 
this: It is extremely important for each 
one of us to understand that the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution of the United 
States are guarantees that cannot be 
turned on and off at will, by administra- 
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tive fiat. Rather they must remain con- 
stant if the Constitution is to have any 
meaning. 

I realize that the subject matter in 
this particular instance, children's ad- 
vertising, is a very tempting one in the 
sense of desiring to alter the Constitution 
of the United States to accommodate the 
competing interests. However, I think it 
far more important that we recognize 
that the freedoms guaranteed in that 
document are freedoms that apply to all 
of us regardless of circumstance and re- 
gardless of the temper of the times. That 
is concept that has to be protected. 

With regard to the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, I can only repeat 
what I have said many times on this 
floor. If we are to go ahead and put our 
cities back on their feet it should be done 
primarily by the private sector and not 
by Government. EDA has proved the 
most useful tool of the Government in 
this respect—far better than any plans 
announced by the White House and, 
indeed, far better than any of the plans 
executed by the Government in the past. 

One last comment, Mr. President, prior 
to the debate on this bill: I suspect there 
might be an attempt to again impose an 
across-the-board cut insofar as this ap- 
propriation is concerned. I feel the same 
way toward such an across-the-board cut 
of the work done by the Appropriations 
Committee as I feel toward any artificial 
mechanism used in place of the judg- 
ments of governmental processes. 

I do not want a statue legislating for 
me. If I should do a bad job, I would then 
expect to be kicked out of office. I do not 
want an across-the-board cut as a sub- 
stitute for my judgment as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Under the distinguished leadership of 
Senator HoLLINGS, and with the assist- 
ance of others of our colleagues and our 
very competent staff, this budget has 
been put together over a period of some 
6 to 8 months of diligent labor. The 
choices presented to us were not easy 
choices. Time and again many of our 
colleagues came before the committee 
and had their requests denied. 

Now, if indeed the efforts of those 6 
to 8 months are to be usurped by a 20- 
minute amendment out here on the floor, 
then there is not much point on having 
the Appropriations Committee. I might 
add that if such an amendment were to 
be offered, I would instruct my own staff 
to examine those projects which impact 
on the greatest number of Senators. If 
the cut goes through, I would immedi- 
ately propose amendments to see to it 
that the cut is implemented by cutting 
such projects as appeal to the Senators 
here on the floor. Thus, the cut will not 
be without consequence. 

This business of cutting is fine. I be- 
lieve in balanced budgets. I like to cut 
taxes, and did so as a mayor at one time, 
as much as anybody else. But this is not 
an easv process, and it is time that some- 
body told the truth on that score. 

When the business of cutting taxes and 
cutting appropriations comes to mind 
everybody wants the other fellow to bear 
the burden. I intend, on this floor, to 
make sure that it is not the other fellow, 
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but rather that each one who votes for 
such cuts bears the impact of the cut. 

I daresay that if anybody asked the 
question as to where the impact of an 
across-the-board national tax cut would 
be felt, one immediately thinks that 
welfare cheats, and corrupt politicians 
who have their hands in the till will be 
the ones to bear the onus imposed by a 
cut. Nobody understands that such cuts 
are going to come from the national de- 
fense. There is no way you can go ahead 
and examine the impact of a cut in taxes 
unless you look at the impact of the cut 
on the biggest part of our budget, which 
is defense. 

It will also be felt in cuts in budgets 
for education for everybody, middle in- 
come, middle America, included. 

It is not as if we do not have any mech- 
anisms in this free society of ours to con- 
demn a bad job by our leaders. We have 
such a procedure. The populace kicks 
Senators, Congressmen, governors, and 
Presidents out of office if they do not do 
the job. That is the way one takes care 
of the budgetary process—by holding 
elected officials responsible for their 
actions. But what you do not do is set up 
some inflexible standard which, in effect, 
is a substitute for the job which we are 
all elected to do, or in this particular 
case, what we are appointed to do while 
serving on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

It is demagogic, it is bad legislative 
procedure, and it is dishonest to substi- 
tute an inflexible procedure for the 
mechanism established by our founding 
fathers. If the inflexible approach is the 
popular mood of the times, well, it is 
just too bad. Somebody ought to tell 
everybody what is at stake here. 

I understand that without my agree- 
ment here this afternoon, a time agree- 
ment has been made so I will not have 
the opportunity to lay this case com- 
pletely before my colleagues should we 
have such an across-the-board cut rec- 
ommended. But I can assure you I do not 
intend to spare the rhetoric when it 
comes to opposing such a cut, nor do I 
intend either to go ahead and spare the 
necessary mechanics, should the cut be 
voted, of meeting the cut with specific 
cuts in the programs recommended by 
this committee. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, would 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Mike Klipper of my staff, 
Mr. Bill Westphal of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee staff, and Mr. Robert McNamara 
and Tom Susman of Senator KENNEDY’s 
staff have privileges of the floor during 
the debate on this measure and votes 
thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Both sides. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the time will be charged to 
both sides. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Dr. James P. 
Lucier and Miss Sarah Simms be ac- 
corded the privileges of the floor during 
the consideration of this measure and 
any votes thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time does the Senator ask it be charged? 
Equally to both sides? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1574 
(Purpose: To prohibit certain appropriations 
to be made available to the United Nations 
or its specialized agencies for the purpose 

of providing technical assistance) 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 


HELMS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1574. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, line 17, strike out “$355,392,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $327,676,000, of 
which no part may be made available for the 
furnishing of technical assistance by the 
United Nations or any of its specialized 
agencies". 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment attempts to correct an un- 
fortunate bureaucratic logjam in the 
United Nations’ efforts to provide coor- 
dinated technical assistance to the peo- 
ple of the world. It will also put U.S. pol- 
icy and practice with regard to technical 
assistance in line with each other. 

As is well known, Mr. President, the 
payments which the United States 
makes to the United Nations budgets are 
of two kinds: Payments to the assessed 
budget over which we exercise little or 
no control, and payments to the volun- 
tary contributions funds. From the point 
of view of the United States and the 
legislative process, the assessed pay- 
ments are considered as a cost of foreign 
policy charged to State Department 
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funding, while the voluntary contribu- 
tions are considered foreign aid. 

The distinction is very important, be- 
cause we have complete discretion over 
whether we want to fund the voluntary 
programs or not. But over the assessed 
budget, we have very little control. Tech- 
nically, we are obliged to pay 25 percent 
of whatever amount the U.N. bureauc- 
racy decides to charge. For all practical 
purposes, our input into the U.N. budg- 
etary process is minimal; and we are 
easily outvoted, anyway. 

But above and beyond the issue of the 
U.N. budget growth, there is another 
pressing problem. 

In 1966 the United Nations develop- 
ment program (UNDP)—a voluntary 
contribution program—was given a clear 
mandate by the United Nations to as- 
sume the leadership role in the manage- 
ment of technical assistance programs. 
Yet today, it appears that less than one- 
half of all technical assistance programs 
are financed through voluntary con- 
tributions to the UNDP. Instead, they 
are financed through a forcibly imposed 
tax in the assessed budgets. Many of the 
United Nations specialized agencies have 
resisted efforts to have the majority of 
their technical assistance activities 
funded and coordinated through the 
UNDP. The resulting confusion and bu- 
reaucratic duplications have been detri- 
mental to the intended purpose of tech- 
nical assistance—aid to people. 

For several years now congressional 
committees, GAO reports, and individual 
Senators have been concerned about the 
expansion of the technical assistance 
portions in the assessed budgets of the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies. Last year, in fact, the Senate de- 
leted $19,250,000 from assessed U.N. con- 
tributions equal to the amount for tech- 
nical assistance. My amendment does 
exactly the same as the Senate did last 
year. 

And furthermore, my amendment does 
exactly what the committee’s own report 
seems to be leading up to. On page 18 
of the report, it says: 

In conclusion, this committee has repeat- 
edly demanded improved controls over the 
technical assistance activities of the various 
agencies in the U.N. development system. 
Policies of the U.N. notwithstanding, it is 
the policy of the Congress of the United 
States which approves the funding contained 
in this bill, that technical assistance be un- 
der the control and supervision of the U.N. 
Development Program. As the primary finan- 
cial benefactor of the U.N. system, this Com- 
mittee has no intention of subsidizing the 
over-zealous proliferation of technical as- 
sistance programs and an increased frag- 
mentation of the U.N, development system. 


Those are strong words, Mr. President, 
and I agree with every one of them. I 
agree with the committee’s position. The 
only thing is that I believe that the Sen- 
ate should not iust talk: it should act. 
And it should act by deleting these tech- 
nical assistance funds. 

_ Moreover, if the Senate acts, it will 
simply be following up what the Senate 
did on S. 3074, the authorization bill for 
the voluntary contributions. The Senate 
amended the authorization only a little 
more than a month ago, on June 26. at 
the instigation of the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) 
as follows: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should instruct the appropriate 
representatives of the United States to the 
United Nations to encourage the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations to transfer 
the funding of technical assistance programs 
carried out by such agencies to the United 
Nations Development Program. 


Mr. President, what better way to en- 
courage the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations to transfer funding of 
technical assistance than by heading 
them off at the pocketbook? Last year the 
amount was $19,250,000. This year the 
amount is $27,716,000. The reality of the 
increase in this technical assistance 
funding flies in the face of the policy 
reiterated so often by the Senate that 
technical assistance be under the con- 
trol and supervision of the UNDP. Why 
should we put up with this? 

Only last year, when technical assist- 
ance was cut by the Senate—although 
later restored in the conference—the 
committee stated in its report on the 
fiscal year 1978 bill (H.R. 7556) the 
following: 

For several years the Committee has 
spoken of the need for improved coordina- 
tion and control of the technical assistance 
activities of the various agencies in the 
United Nations development system. We have 
seen the system grow from modest begin- 
nings into a complex network of organiza- 
tions and programs under the control of 
about 40 separate governing bodies. It has 
been our contention, confirmed in testimony 
by State Department officials and by a suc- 
cession of United Nations management 
studies, that a restructuring of the system 
to achieve centralized direction through the 
UNDP would immeasurably improve both the 
efficiency and effectiveness of U.N. technical 
assistance. 

It has also been our contention that con- 
siderable savings could be achieved were 
better managerial and personnel practices 
instituted in the UN and in the specialized 
agencies. However, instead of reducing the 
size of their assessed budget, these agencies 
have embarked on an overzealous prolifera- 
tion of technical assistance programs with 
little thought to coordination or cost re- 
strictions. 

The result has been an increase in the 
fragmentation of the UN development sys- 
tem with a concomitant loss of effectiveness. 

Therefore, the Committee, its patience 
long exhausted, now serves notice that it will 
not consider requests for funding of U.N. 
technical assistance in the State Department 
appropriations. We shall consider requests 
for U.N. technical assistance funding, wheth- 
er assessed or voluntary, only through the 
Foreign Assistance and Related Programs 
Appropriations bill and only in conjunction 
with requests for funding of the United 
Nations Development Prcegram. 


Mr. President, with all due respect to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, I am chagrined that the commit- 
tee has apparently backed down from the 
notice served last year. I hope that it wus 
an oversight in the rush to bring the bill 
te the floor under the severe pressures of 
this session. I hope that the distinguished 
chairman will agree with me that tne 
deletion I propose—a deletion which has 
had the support of the Senate—should 
be made this year once more. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
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table showing technical assistance 
amounts to be deleted. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AMOUNTS TO BE DELETED 


Deduction of 
technical 
assistance 


2, 850, 000 


evel 


a ome 
Agency 


United Nations 116, 698, 599 113, 848, 599 
U.N. Educational, 
Scientific and 

Cultural 
Organization 
(UNESCO) 
World Health 
Organization 


(WHO) 
Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization 


ya 


30, 833, 625 625,000 30, 208, 625 


46,925,560 20,931,000 25, 994, 560 


24,241,249 3,200,000 21, 041, 249 


296, 003 | 


110, 000 
27,716, 000 


Source: Information supplied by the State Department in 
hearings held before a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations this year. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr) requested a few years ago 
a review of U.S. participation in inter- 
national organizations. The report, pre- 
pared by the Committee on Government 
Operations and dated February 1977, ad- 
dressed the problem of U.N. technical 
assistance funding. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from that report be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. An even more recent 
report—“U.S. Participation in Interna- 
tional Organizations,” June 24, 1977—by 
the “watchdog of the Congress’— 
the General Accounting Office—ex- 
pressed great concern about the move- 
ment away from centralized coordina- 
tion of technical assistance programs. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from this report be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I urge 
the adoption of my amendment. 

EXHIBIT 1 
EXCERPT FROM "U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS” 

In addition to developing new diplomatic 
procedures, the growing politicization of the 
organizations will force the United States to 
reexamine and perhaps reformulate some of 
its positions. Recent U.S. policy, for example, 
has not been entirely consistent in respond- 
ing to the related efforts of the Third World 
and its supporters to direct greater propor- 
tions of the international organizations’ re- 
sources to the needs of the developing world. 

The regular budgets of most international 
organizations are raised througr dues as- 
sessed by the organization. The United States 
has in the past opposed using substantial 
amounts of regular budget funds for tech- 
nical assistance on the grounds that a mem- 
ber should be free to decide on a voluntary 
basis whether or not to provide technical 
assistance to other countries. Once the prec- 
edent is established that funds raised by 
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assessing members may be used for technical 
assistance, the majority voting power of the 
developing countries can determine the 
amount and nature of aid that the U.S. and 
other major donors must provide the de- 
veloping world. 

Nevertheless, in 1976 the U.S. supported a 
decision by the members of FAO formally to 
earmark for the first time a portion of the 
organization's regular budget for technical 
assistance. A substantial portion of the FAO 
regular budget had been used in the past to 
help support the technical assistance field 
programs which the organization undertakes 
for UNDP or others, but the organization had 
never before expressly set a portion of its 
budget aside for this purpose.’ U.S. officials 
explain the decision on the grounds that the 
amount of money Involved was relatively 
small, and that the funds were made avail- 
able by reducing the amount earmarked for 
personnel in the Rome headquarters. The 
United States has sought to make it clear 
that the $18.5 million set aside in FAO for 
technical assistance is to be considered as an 
experiment which the United States will 
monitor closely. 

Nevertheless, the expressed decision of 
FAO to use regular budget funds for tech- 
nical assistance represents an important 
precedent. The use of regular budgets for 
technical assistance is likely to be of increas- 
ing importance in future years.” The posture 
of the United States In FAO will make it 
harder for the United States to resist similar 
efforts to use regular budget funds for tech- 
nical assistance in other international orga- 
nizations. It illustrates the need for the 
United States to formulate a clear and com- 
prehensive policy towards the sustained 
efforts of the Third World to direct increas- 
ing portions of the resources of the inter- 
national organizations towards the use of the 
Third World, 


EXHIBIT 2 


EXCFRPT FROM A REPORT TO CONGRESS BY THE 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES ENTITLED “U.S. PARTICIPATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS" 


UNDP CONCEPT OF COORDINATION 


Many of the restructuring proposals em- 
body centralized planning, programing, and 
resource allocation within the United Na- 
tions. This idea in some respects is similar 
to the U.N. Development Program country 
programing concept wherein technical as- 
sistance is coordinated and funded primarily 
through a single channel. The UNDP sys- 
tem of country programing is based largely 
on the needs and priorities of a developing 
country as agreed to by the country. These 
needs are assessed in terms of UNDP re- 
sources, and a 5-year plan or country pro- 


*In 1969, the GAO estimated that 30 per- 
cent of the organization’s regular budget and 
perhaps 50 percent of the time of the head- 
quarters staff were actually related in one 
way or the other to technical assistance pro- 
grams, See “U.S. Financial Participation in 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
U.N.” General Accounting Office, November 
17, 1969, pp. 29, 33. 

7For example, the WHO, which has long 
spent a portion of its regular budget on tech- 
nical assistance, voted in 1976 at the urging 
of the developing world specifically to estab- 
lish for the first time the goal that by 1980 
60 percent of the regular budget, instead of 
the present 50 percent, would be spent on 
technical assistance. The U.S. abstained, ex- 
pressing reservations about the proposal. A 
number of ILO member countries would 
Similarly like that organization to make use 


of its regular budget for technical assistance 
programs. 
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gram is established by the recipient country 
and UNDP. Approved UNDP assistance proj- 
ects, funded through voluntary contribu- 
tions, are then carried out primarily by the 
specialized agencies under the team leader- 
ship of the UNDP resident representative. 

Our report, “Actions Required to Improve 
Management of United Nations Development 
Assistance Activities” (July 3, 1975 ID-75- 
73), supported this concept and urged that 
it be extended to cover coordinated planning 
by all U.N. System components. The System 
has made some progress in the programing 
and resource allocation process in the United 
Nations. Yet, specialized agencies still tend 
to favor their autonomy, and few are willing 
to accep: a central mechanism to coordinate 
planning and programing. 

We continue to support coordinated plan- 
ning and the channeling of U.N. development 
assistance through one focal point in each 
country, as opposed to direct programing by 
specialized agencies. Recently, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization diverted $18.5 mil- 
lion of its regular budget to direct field pro- 
grams and the World Health Organization 
decided that €0 percent of its regular budget 
would be spent on technical assistance by 
1980. Such actions serve to undermine the 
centralized development concept of UNDP. 

More fundamentally, the consistently held 
view of the United States and other major 
contributors—that U.N. development as- 
sistance should be funded mainly through 
voluntary contributions and not through 
the assessed contributions of member 
states—is being challenged. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization and World Health 
Organization precedents, in our view, could 
lead to actions in other agencies for increased 
assessments and for the direct application of 
funds to development programs outside 
UNDP's coordinative mechanism. 

The dangers of such a movement away from 
centralized coordination, particularly in 
specialized agencies wherein the large con- 
tributors no longer have the majority vote, 
are very real. For example, the loss of large- 
contributor discretion in levels of contribu- 
tions and application of resources could 
prompt some to drop out, and this would 
in turn lessen the organizations’ effective- 
ness. 

Our Government continues to support and 
follow the concept of funding development 
activities through voluntary contributions 
and using UNDP as a central funding channel 
and focal point for development planning 
and programing. We urge that U.S. efforts in 
this area be increased, and we encourage 
strengthening the leadership role of the 
UNDP resident representative. We should 
point out, however, that the activities of the 
multilateral development banks must be 
considered in any successful development 
strategy. 

In many countries these lending institu- 
tions have greatly influenced development 
strategies through overall economic surveys 
and analyses that have led to large invest- 
ments. Therefore, the development banks 
with major stakes in developing countries 
also served by the U.N. System must be in- 
cluded in any successful country program- 
ing strategy. 

Jn the final analysis, we are convinced that 
the ultimate goal of any programing strategy 
should be to develop a country’s internal 
capacity to form its own development plans 
and effectively carry them out. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Irene Emseller, 
of Senator AsourezK’s staff, and Mark 
Gitenstein. of Senator Broen’s staff, be 
granted the privileges of the floor dur- 
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ing the consideration of the pending 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Now, Mr, President, 
with respect to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina, what we 
have in a general sense is two particular 
funds from which technical assistance 
programs are conducted by the United 
Nations. We have always felt that with 
regard to the development fund of the 
United Nations under the jurisdiction 
of the Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions, under the leadership of Senator 
Inouye. We have resisted the funding of 
technical assistance programs through 
the assessed budgets of the international 
organizations that the State, Justice, 
Commerce Subcommittee deals with. 

The fact is, over the years, they have 
increased these technical assistance pro- 
grams out of the assessed fund from the 
State Department in its regular contri- 
butions to the U.N. We have noticed an 
increase without very much oversight by 
the Department. Obviously, it should be 
overseen by both sub2ommittees. 

We thought that the primary function 
and responsibility is such that Senator 
Inouye would have it before his sub- 
committee and we would get it out of our 
assessed fund program and our budget. 
Senator Inouye agrees with that. We put 
that provision in last year and we found 
it would not work with our counterparts 
in the other body. It is not a question of 
backing down. but it is a question of þe- 
ing realistic. 

We can try again. 

When I say realistic they can do it 
other ways. They can get up from the 
table and leave the conference, or they 
can take the approximately $28 million 
now being used for technical assistance 
and say, “All right, we will not use it but 
we will just assess each other a similar 
amount because all the other nations are 
ready, willing, and have been paying.” 

As I say, I have never seen the greatest 
likeness to immortality on earth as a 
bureau, when you get the U.N. fund go- 
ing and they say. “You will not save the 
money, but we will just use it on other 
kinds of programs.” 

So if we can sort of catch it, like the 
Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senator from South Carolina would like 
to do, then that would be fine. I cannot 
guarantee it. 

The House has resisted this particular 
approach. 

On behalf of the committee, I believe 
we have even more important amend- 
ments, Mr. President. I would like to 
move on. I will be glad to accept the 
amendment, if my colleague will agree. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the Senator from 
South Carolina. If he is ready to ac- 
cept the amendment, I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back my time, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back. without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 


Mr. HELMS. I move to reconsider the 
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vote by which the amendment was agreed 
to, Mr. President. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina and the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that should any 
amendments be proposed to the bill 
which call for across-the-board cut that 
no time limit attach to the debate on 
such an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I will 
not object. I wanted to clear a misunder- 
standing. Actually, the staff, in accord- 
ance with custom, agreed to the typical 
time limit agreement which was entered 
into last year and thoucht that would be 
all right this year. I think the Senator 
from Connecticut is bringing up the 
point of across-the-board cuts or some 
kind of percentage cuts or something 
else being too imvortant to he limited 
to the half hour. I would not object and 
wond inin in his request. 

The PRES™TNING OFFICFR. Is there 
obiection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1575 
(Purpose: To restore funds for positions in 
the Criminal Division to the level origi- 
nally requested by the President and to 
provide additional positions for priority 
programs) 

Mr. KENNFDY. Mr. President. I send 
an amendment to the desk on behalf of 
myself and the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Rrercorr). and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), for himself and Mr. RIBICOFF, 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1575. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be disvensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 13, line 1, insert immediately after 
the semicolon the following: "not less than 
$27,512,000 for salaries and expenses of the 
Criminal Division”. 

On page 13, line 5, strike $89,884,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof $94,157,000". 


Mr. KENNEDY. Are we under a time 
limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. It is 30 minutes total, 
15 minutes to each side. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
restore the Department of Justice request 
for the Criminal Division to the level 
originally requested by the President, 
and would provide for an additional 132 
positions for the 4 major programs 
in organized crime, fraud, public corrup- 
tion, and narcotics trafficking prosecu- 
tions. 

The President requested 48 new posi- 
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tions for the Criminal Division. All but 
seven of these positions would be assigned 
to the four priority prosecution areas. 
The Appropriations Committee has 
taken 35 of these positions and trans- 
ferred them to the Lands and Natural 
Resources Division. This action com- 
pletely ignores the critical need for these 
positions in the criminal areas. As a con- 
sequence of this action, all of the posi- 
tions allocated to organized crime, polit- 
ical corruption, and narcotics trafficking 
prosecutions, and 14 of the 25 positions 
allocated to major fraud prosecutions 
have been eliminated. 

Not only does the Attorney General 
consider these 48 positions necessary, but 
I am convinced, based on my own anal- 
ysis of information and materials sub- 
mitted to me during hearings on this is- 
sue, that even this number is totally in- 
adequate even to begin to meet the 
chronic problems of fraud, organized 
crime, drug trafficking on both the na- 
tional and international level, and politi- 
cal corruption at all levels. 

If we are really serious about attack- 
ing these areas of crime which destroy 
the very fabric of our democratic society, 
then we must insure that the level of 
personnel responsible for this effort is 
adequate. If we really expect the Depart- 
ment to make serious and major inroads 
into the infiltration of labor unions and 
other legitimate businesses by organized 
crime, if we really expect the Depart- 
ment to deal with the nearly $25 billion 
Government program frauds, as well as 
the massive amount of computer, land 
and commodities futures fraud, if we 
really expect the Department to grapple 
with the rising number of cases of politi- 
cal corruption across this land, and if 
we really expect the Department to do 
something about the increasing amount 
of national and international narcotics 
trafficking, then we must provide the 
Department with resources commensur- 
ate with our expectations and those of 
the American people. 

It is time we stop talking about the 
problem of major criminal activity. It is 
time we stop bemoaning our inability to 
deal with it effectively. It is time we stop 
wringing our hands in frustration and 
fear. It is time, quite franklv, that we 
literally put our money where our mouths 
are. It is time we stop talking and start 
doing something significant which will 
be more effective than easy rhetoric. 
It is time we give the Department the 
resources it needs to get the job done. 

Mr. President, the General Account- 
ing Office estimates that there is $25 
billion lost each year as a result of Gov- 
ernment program fraud. The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce estimates $40 billion 
is lost each year from fraud in the pri- 
vate sector. Eighty-five percent of com- 
puter fraud is not even reported. In the 
94th Congress, we passed two bills to 
deal with real estate investment trust 
fraud and major bankruptcy fraud. Yet 
there have been no prosecutions because 
there are no resources. 

I do not know how many Members of 
the Senate went and put out all their 
press releases on how they were for those 
programs to deal with those issues. We 
have added new responsibility to the 
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Criminal Division in those areas, yet we 
have not added any new resources to 
deal with those areas. 

Four hundred cases of American cor- 
porations bribing officials have been re- 
ported. Only 20 have been fully investi- 
gated and only 6 have been prosecuted 
because of inadequate attorney person- 
nel. Six cases out of the 400 cases of 
bribing officials of foreign governments 
that have actually been reported have 
been prosecuted and, of the six prose- 
cuted the results has been $2.5 million 
for the Federal Treasury. 

If we are talking about a cost-effective 
program, this is it, Mr. President. I dare- 
say the total amount we are asking— 
$3.3 million—should recover that many 
times over through these investigations. 

A total of 535 cases of fraud in the 
medicare and medicaid programs have 
been referred for prosecution. None of 
these cases involves recipients; rather, 
they involve mainly violators who are 
doctors and nursing home owners. There 
is inadequate personnel to begin dealing 
with these cases. 

We are not talking about individual 
fraud; we are talking about major sys- 
tems frauds in the medicare and medic- 
aid industry. Most of those cases have 
not been developed. One of the primary 
reasons for that situation is the lack of 
personnel. 

There were added, only a week ago, 
by the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia on our HMO bill, very important 
additional provisions to battle the prob- 
lems of fraud in HMO’s. I was proud to 
cosponsor them. But we are not going 
to have any resources to move ahead in 
that particular area, either. 

In the past 5 years, there has been a 
50-percent increase in the number of 
fraud and embezzlement cases, but no 
increase in personnel. In 1974, there were 
only 2,900 white-collar crime convictions; 
in 1977, this figure rose to 4,240. There 
are only about 100 prosecutors through- 
out the country who are experts in white- 
collar crime, which amounts to nearly 
$100 billion a year. 

In June 1978, the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission had to close down 
because things got so bad, yet there has 
been no prosecution because there are no 
prosecution resources. That is just in 
the one area of major fraud in white- 
collar crime. 

We can take the area of organized 
crime. There are only 120 prosecutors in 
the country specializing in organized 
crime, despite the fact that it is a grow- 
ing activity. We have two major labor 
racketeering cases that are waiting to 
be started, but there are no resources 
available. There are five prosecutors 
who spent 2 years on one major investi- 
gation in the labor racketeering field. 
Consequently, they could not begin any 
other investigation. 

Mr. President, the Department of Jus- 
tice has begun a task force to investi- 
gate arson for profit. We see the explo- 
sion of arson-for-profit cases all over 
this country, including my own city of 
Boston and many other major cities of 
this country. There has been some de- 
velopment of the arson-for-profit cases. 
Still, the efforts that have been made in 
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that area are woefully inadequate to deal 
with this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself another 
2 minutes. 

In political corruption, Mr. President, 
one-third of the entire Political Corrup- 
tion Section was tied up in two major 
cases, the Korean bribery case and the 
ITT case. So we have headlines about 
Korean bribery and headlines about 
ITT. Those cases consume one-third of 
the Political Corruption Section. All the 
other political corruption cases remain 
unprosecuted because of the limitation 
of resources. 

Mr. President, as I spelled out in those 
other two areas, I shall develop my re- 
marks in the area of political corruption. 

The development of this case, Mr. 
President, was made as a result of the 
Committee on the Judiciary’s inquiry 
into these areas. This case was not made 
on the representation of the Justice De- 
partment, but made on the evaluation of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in these 
four priority areas, which I think have 
been wisely selected by the Department 
of Justice and the FBI. They are tar- 
geted as areas of public concern and as 
areas of need because of violations of 
the law. This is true as well in the nar- 
cotics cases. 

Those are the reasons for the addi- 
tional personnel which are included in 
this amendment. 

Last year, I mentioned, Mr. President, 
that in the Fraud Division, their budget 
was $1.4 million, and they recovered $8 
million just last year alone. I just won- 
der whether we have any other Federal 
program where we are getting about a 
§-to-1 return on our investment, let alone 
meeting the obligations and responsibili- 
ties in law enforcement. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I want 
to deal with the thrust of Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s remarks, specifically the charge 
that the appropriations that this sub- 
committee is presenting to the Senate 
to approve this afternoon totally ignore 
the needs of the Criminal Division. It is 
absolutely without foundation. In fact, 
there was an oversensitivity in this and 
as well as the Antitrust Division. Last 
year, like a bolt out of the blue, the pro- 
ponents of this increase came traipsing 
down the road saying that we had done 
the same thing with the Antitrust Divi- 
sion. It goes without saying that the An- 
titrust Division just volunteered a budget 
reduction of some $628,000 in the second 
supplemental. 

What we do is studiously, as we have 
these hearings, ask each one of the as- 
sistant attorneys general, in behalf of 


Program in priority 
ranking 


Department 


Organized crime 

Public integrity 

Fraud (white collar crime). 

Narcotics and dangerous 
drugs 

Appellate 

Internal security 

Executive direction and con- 


request 
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the particular divisions, “Is that really 
what you need and are you giving us 
your full request at this time and every- 
thing else?’’ Because we know there are 
those within the authorizing committee 
that would love to be the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I know I would like to do that for 
Commerce. I serve on the Committee on 
Commerce and if they would give me all 
I want for the oceans that is where we 
would be, in real deep water. We would 
all be out on that ocean. So we never 
really expect the authorizing committees 
to get the full amounts. 

In contrast, Mr. President, we do not 
ignore them. What we did do was have 
the hearings and then finally recom- 
mend the full amount requested by An- 
titrust, and the full amount requested by 
the Civil Rights Division. We went right 
down the line. When we got to the Lands 
Division, there was definite testimony 
and a very persuasive presentation 
in the energy field. We were really 
bogging down with all the title searches 
and agreements to be made and every- 
thing else to expedite the offshore drill- 
ing and oil supply and energy supplies 
of this Nation. 

So we agreed then that we ought to 
put more in that particular instance and 
give everything. The House, momen- 
tarily, suggested cuts in the Civil Rights 
Division. We said, “No, let’s give the full 
amount requested there and buck it back 
over to the Attorney General and the 
Justice Department.” 

Thereupon, they took those cuts in the 
Criminal Division. 

True, it was at our request, but we 
doublechecked it when we heard there 
would be some other amendments. 

Now, I have three documents because 
there has been quite a bit of correspond- 
ence in this regard. 

The first of those letters forwarded to 
me by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, the incoming chairman 
of our Judiciary Committee, on June 13, 
1978, with an enclosed letter from Mr. 
John C. Keeney, the Deputy Assistant 
Attorney General, Criminal Division. 

Then we have the letter from the dis- 
tinguished Assistant Attorney General, 
Mr. Philip B. Heymann. We also have 
the letter from the Attorney General 
himself. 

Incidentally, the Heymann letter is 
dated August 2—yesterday. Today we 
have the letter of August 3, 1978, from 
the Attorney General. 

If the Senator does not have one, I 
ask that the staff furnish the Senator 
from Massachusetts a copy of the At- 
torney General’s letter so we will all have 
the three letters. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent the three letters be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 


OMB 
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request 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., Jurie 13, 1978. 
Hon. Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frirz: I recently learned that your 
Subcommittee on State, Justice, Commerce 
and the Judiciary marked up the Department 
of Justice Appropriations bill and decided to 
delete the additional money which the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary had authorized for 
the Criminal Division. 

During the Judiciary Committe mark-up of 
the authorization bill, I proposed an amend- 
ment to increase the number of positions 
in the Criminal Division in order to insure 
that the Department of Justice had adequate 
resources for major prosecutive efforts in the 
areas of organized crime, white collar crime, 
political corruption and major narcotics traf- 
ficking. The attached letter from Mr. John 
C. Keeney, the Acting Assistant Attorney 
General for the Criminal Division at the 
time of the hearings, describes the need for 
these positions and defines precisely how 
they will be allocated. 

For some time I have been genuinely con- 
cerned about adequacy of the efforts being 
made by the Department in these four prior- 
ity areas. The significance of the effort, how- 
ever, is directly proportionate to the 
resources allocated to the program. If we 
really expect the Department to make major 
inroads into organized crime's infiltration 
of labor unions and other legitimate busi- 
nesses, into the massive amount of program, 
computer, land and commodities futures 
fraud, into the rising number of cases of 
political corruption, and into the serious 
problem of major national and international 
drug trafficking, then we must provide the 
Department with resources commensurate 
with our expectations and those of the 
American people. 

I hope that you will give this matter 
further consideration before a final decision 
is made by the Committee. I would like to 
discuss this issue with you, if you have time, 
because I think it is extremely important. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD M, KENNEDY. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Pursuant to your 
letter of April 12, 1978, I have attached the 
response to your questions resulting from 
the Criminal Division’s authorization hear- 
ing on the FY 1979 budget. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. KEENEY, 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General, 
Criminal Division. 


CRIMINAL DIVISION 

Question: 1. The Criminal Division is re- 
ceiving less than one half of the number of 
positions it originally requested. What is 
the impact of this cut in personnel? 

Answer: The Division request for in- 
creased staffing for Fiscal Year 1979 was as 
follows: 


OMB 
request 


Department 
request 


Congressional 
request 
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Of the 37 positions reduced by the Office 
of Management and Budget, 27 were in the 
four top priorities determined by the At- 
torney General for concentrated effort in 
criminal law enforcement: organized crime, 
public integrity, white collar crime, and nar- 
cotics control. Certainly, the Division will 
do less in these areas than it would have if 
it requests had been approved. 

A. If the Division were to receive an in- 
crease in its resources beyond the authori- 
zation request figure, where would these 
positions be allocated? 

Answer: If additional positions were au- 
thorized over and above our Congressional 
request, the additional pcsitions would be 
allocated based upon our prioritized request 
above; that is, 3 additional positions to or- 
ganized crime, 5 to public integrity, 14 to 
white collar crime, 5 to the narcotics pro- 
gram, 6 to the appellate program, etc. 

B. How many additional positions does the 
Division need to implement the Depart- 
mental priorities and do an effective job in 
these areas? Why? 

The Department is beginning its FY 1980 
program and budget formulation process. 
While it has not been completed, the Divi- 
sion’s request will be oriented to provide re- 
source levels in these four areas as follows: 

As the result of an in-depth survey of our 
resources, taking into consideration our FY 
1979 budget request, and the program needs 
in the Department's top four priorities, we 
now believe we need as a minimum for the 
organized crime and racketeering program 
30 additional attorneys and 15 clericals and 
paralegals; public integrity program, eight 
additional attorneys, one clerical and two 
paralegals; white collar crime program, 30 
additional attorneys, 12 clericals and four 
paralegals and for the narcotics program, 
ten additional attorneys, three clericals and 
2 paralegals. The time frame over which 
these resources should be available depends 
on how they could be most effectively used 
and absorbed. 

The current trend of organized crime cases 
will continue with emphasis on more com- 
plex cases, more intensive investigations and 
longer trials. We will be required to devote 
more resources to the racketeering in the 
labor management area. A good example of 
this is in the Miami Strike Force where we 
have five attorneys working full time on 
the waterfront investigation. We are certain 
to get more involved in the New Jersey area 
as casino gambling opens. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation has requested in their 
FY 1979 budget an increased staffing of 337 
positions to work only organized crime cases 
which will lead to increased workload. 

In the official corruption area, we can ex- 
pect increasing workload resulting from the 
following factors: 

(1) Appellate decisions expanding the 
reach of the Hobbs Act and mail fraud stat- 
ute will continue to provide growing poten- 
tial for new investigations and prosecutions 
of official corruption through these new 
tools. The development of the law embodied 
in these statutes will require an expansion 
of the program’s body of expertise both in 
its advisory and in its participatory func- 
tions. 

(2) Continued liaison and coordination 
with Federal agencies will require increased 
manpower resources to deal with the an- 
ticipated increase in referrals from the agen- 
cies as well as to continue to contact and 
educate agency personnel. 

(3) The implementation of the Task Force 
concept will require significant relocation of 
resources to areas outside of Washington for 
extended periods of time. This will require 
increased resources in that such a concept 
will significantly increase the present case- 
load and the extent of program attorney in- 
volvement therein. 

(4) The program's increased commitment 
to train and educate Assistant United States 
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Attorneys and investigators in techniques of 
combatting official corruption will make 
significant demands on allocated resources. 

(5) Experience has shown a uniform in- 
crease in the number of cases involving po- 
litical corruption where United States Attor- 
neys have recused themselves, relinquishing 
those cases to this program. An expected 
continuation in this trend will require allot- 
ment of additional attorney resources. 

(6) Certain less significant areas which 
will call for increased allocation of resources 
include the continued increases in strictures 
of the Speedy Trial Act, an expected increase 
in complaints under the privacy and tax re- 
form acts and an increase in complaints due 
to increased official and public awareness of 
the conflict of interest statutes. 

The major objectives of the fraud program 
are to implement coordinated enforcement 
strategies for the prevention, detection, in- 
vestigation, prosecution of significant white 
collar crimes and offenses on a national basis 
at both the policy and operational levels; to 
establish enforcement strategies in dealing 
with Government program and procurement 
fraud, computer fraud, investment fraud, 
and banking fraud areas; to maintain effec- 
tive enforcement liaison with Federal, state 
and local agencies whose obligations impact 
on criminal justice within the Fraud Sec- 
tion’s area of responsibility; and, to maintain 
a capability to directly handle litigation in- 
volving miultidistrict and transnational 
white collar crime offenders. 

These objectives will be implemented 
through closer agency contact (in partic- 
ular: HEW, HUD, DOT, USDA, DOL, DOD, 
GSA, VA, SBA, EPA, AID, Energy and Com- 
merce) in an effort to direct agency resources 
against those white collar crimes that have 
the greatest impact; and training of rele- 
vant agency auditors and investigators in 
fraud detection and investigation, as well as 
Assistant United States Attorneys in fraud 
prosecutions. 


Government contracting and procurement 
fraud has only been addressed by the fraud 
program on the surface in recent years, but 
even that has produced massive cases that 
involve lengthy investigation. One took the 
full time of one section attorney for 18 
months, others have taken one-third to one- 
half of an attorney’s time for 12 months. 
The Department of Defense and the Fraud 
Section have broken new ground by apply- 
ing the team concept of multi-agency in- 
vestigations to this area in an effort to re- 
duce the investigative time, but it still re- 
mains substantial. Similarly, we have been 
addressing only a limited number of pro- 
gram fraud cases that often come as a result 
of some scandal: FHA, Medicaid, Medicare, 
SBA, etc. But there are many others where 
the potential is great. The new Inspector 
General concept at HUD, HEW and USDA 
greatly enlarged the number of referrals 
from those agencies, but also increased the 
demands on the section for liaison and co- 
ordination with the Inspectors General. As 
the Inspector General concept spreads, the 
demands on the section will increase. To be 
able to continue our expansion to other agen- 
cles, other government programs and to be- 
gin effectively in the procurement area, an 
additional twelve attorneys are necessary. 


The fraud program has in recent years 
placed particular emphasis on the activities 
of professional and major white collar crime 
offenders. Major prosecutions have been suc- 
cessfully concluded against the operators of 
fraudulent off-shore banks, mutual funds, 
insurance companies, land sale companies, 
and precious metal investment schemes. That 
successful experience led to being assigned 
the responsibility for the investigation of all 
cases involving the possible illegal overseas 
payments by American corporations to for- 
eign officials. A task force of Criminal Divi- 
sion and SEC attorneys. and agents from the 
FBI and Customs Service initially screened 
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over 400 such allegations and selected 80 for 
further concentration. Of those 80 only 20 
were adequately examined in the first six 
months of the Task Force's existence. In 
addition, the Foreign Corrupt Practice Act, 
adopted in FY 1978, places a new burden 
on the Fraud Program to prosecute violations 
thereof. The referrals are coming into the 
section at an alarming rate. These referrals 
raise unique enforcement problems inasmuch 
as most of the evidence must be gathered 
from foreign nations and the allegations in- 
variably concerns the corruption of a high 
Official of a foreign government. It is clear 
that the additional staff requested for FY 
1979 will not be able to handle both the 
work of the task force and the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act and an additional ten at- 
torneys will therefore be required along with 
greater travel funds. 

With the creation of the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission the number of 
referrals of complex cases were expected to 
increase, but did not do so until late in FY 
1978. The commodity market developed suf- 
ficient problems that all trading was stopped 
June 1, 1978. In FY 1977, the section’s SEC 
Unit began a program to actively seek out 
the criminal aspects of matters under in- 
vestigation by SEC Regional offices in an 
effort to develop the former civil cases for 
prosecutions before they became stale. An 
additional two attorneys are needed to mini- 
mally satisfy the demands made on the fraud 
program in this area. 

With or without the adoption of the Ribi- 
coff Bill on computer related frauds, discus- 
sion with the FBI clearly indicates that this 
is an area of rapid expansion. This informa- 
tion, obtained on a confidential basis from 
computer companies, causes the FBI to esti- 
mate the discovery of 50 quality computer 
fraud cases a year, 30 of which are estimated 
would require section attorney involvement. 
Our experience to date, while admittedly 
limited, indicates that the cases would aver- 
age six months in duration and that one 
attorney could directly work three at one 
time; six a year. Thus we anticipate a need 
for 5 additional attorneys. 

Real estate investment trusts are becom- 
ing more popular as high-return investment 
ventures. Those that are dishonest combine 
the worst features of land frauds with Ponzi 
type securities frauds. As real estate values 
continue to soar and the assets of trusts are 
stretched, indications are that many are be- 
coming over-extended. The SEC indicates 
concern and envisions significant problems, 
but can do little more than speculate on 
criminal case numbers. Due to the com- 
plexity of similar cases, we anticipate 1 ad- 
ditional attorney to work in this area. 

There has been a dramatic rise in the 
number of bankruptcy petitions filed recent- 
ly, many with allegations of widespread 
fraud and abuse. The FBI has suggested a 
pilot project to operate in selected districts 
to focus on uncovering and prosecuting such 
violations, a concept similar to the HUD/ 
FHA project began in FY 1974. They esti- 
mate and we concur that 2 section attorneys 
would be needed to devote full time to such 
a project. 

On October 6, 1977, Attorney General! Bell 
signed an order Effectuation of Major Drug 
Traffickers Prosecution Program which es- 
tablished guidelines for some twenty-two 
United States Attorney’s units in twenty- 
one major metropolitan areas. 

In addition to emphasizing the Adminis- 
tration’s commitment toward combatting the 
drug problem in this country, the guidelines 
indicate the Federal role, which is the bring- 
ing together of prosecutors and agents to 
develop and prosecute complex multi-dis- 
trict cases against major (national and in- 
ternational) drug trafficking organizations. 

Consequently, the required support and 
review functions of the Narcotic and Danger- 
ous Drug Section have expanded and will 
continue to expand. Additionally, the Sec- 
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tion's commitment to provide direct "on 
site” attorney manpower to work with Grand 
Juries and conduct lengthy time-consuming 
trials is expanding and will continue to ex- 
pand. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1978. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: As requested by 
Mr. Robert MacNamara of your staf. I am 
writing to explain the importance of restor- 
ing to our fiscal year 1979 budget the 35 
positions, out of a total of 48 authorized, 
recently eliminated by the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on the Departments 
of State. Justice, and Commerce, the Judici- 
ary and Related Agencies. 

As John Keeney, vVeputy Assistant At- 
torney General, Criminal Division, stated 
earlier this year before the Subcommittee, 
the requested vro7rgm increases of ^8 nosi- 
tions and $1,310,000 reflect the major prior- 
ities and initiatives which this Division 
hopes to accomplish in FY 1979. These in- 
creases included: 

1. Twenty-five positions and $694,000 were 
requested to provide additional resources for 
our national white-collar crime effort, with 
particular emphasis on fraud against the 
Federal Government, multi-district and 
transnational crimes, bankruptcy frauds and 
securities and commodities frauds 

White collar crime is demonstrably on 
the increase. Of all criminal cases filed in 
United States District Courts in FY 1977, 
there was a 1.4 percent decrease from FY 
1973. Fraud and embezzlement cases on the 
other hand showed a 49.8 percent increase 
in 1977 over 1973. (Table D 2 AC, 1977 De- 
partment of Justice Statistical Resort). Fur- 
thermore, the public loss involved is astro- 
nomical. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce estimated that $40 billion is lost 
annually to fraud in the private section, 
and G.A.O. estimated that as much as $25 
billion alone is lost annually to fraud from 
government benefit programs. It is signifi- 
cant to note that fraud in the government 
contract and procurement area is not in- 
cluded in either estimate. 

Without the requested positions the Crim- 
inal Division will not be able to implement 
a comprehensive program for dealing with 
fraud against the government through the 
development of closer liaison with federal 
agency personnel; increased training in the 
detection and prevention of fraudulent prac- 
tices; and the expansion of a successful 
nap team approach to investiga- 

on. 

The Division will also be limited in its 
ability to handle the increasing number 
of computer-related frauds and to increase 
the resources it is able to devote to bank- 
ruptcy fraud, commodity and real estate in- 
vestment trust schemes. The FBI has re- 
quested 182 positions for its white-collar 
crime effort, a fact which will surely increase 
Criminal Division caseload. 

2. Seven positions and $197,000 were re- 
quested to strengthen the prosecutive and 
Support services provided by the Narcotic 
and Dangerous Drug Section to the 22 Major 
Drug Trafficker Prosecution Units in U.S. 
Attorneys’ Offices, particularly to the three 
units that became operational this fiscal 
year. Since their inception, these units have 
continually increased their ability to develop 
substantial conspiracy cases against high 
echelon drug traffickers. The added com- 
plexity and increased caseloads has resulted 
in a dramatic increase in the number of cases 
in which Section attorneys have had direct 
responsibility for the investigation, trial and 
appeal. 

On October 6, 1977, Attorney General Bell 
signed an order Effectuation of Major Drug 
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Traffickers Prosecution Program which es- 
tablished new guidelines for these units. In 
addition to emphasizing the Administration's 
commitment toward combatting the drug 
program in this country, the guidelines em- 
phasize and expand the Criminal Division's 
role in monitoring and servicing these units. 
Consequently, the required support and re- 
view functions of the Narcotic and Dangerous 
Drug Section have expanded and will con- 
tinue to expand. Without the added per- 
sonnel, Section staff could not continue to 
provide the necessary support and assist- 
ance to these field units, nor could it keep 
up with the substantial increases in requests 
for other support activity such as Title III as- 
sistance and training. 

3. Five positions and $170,000 were re- 
quested to provide additional! resources to the 
organized crime strike forces, to intensify 
the prosecution of organized crime activities 
in the areas of fencing, smuggling, firearms 
violations, labor racketeering and infiltration 
into legitimate business. The FBI's requested 
increase of 337 positions for its organized 
crime effort will certainly result in an en- 
hanced workload for strike force staff. This 
increase will at some point require more 
than the five positions requested if the Divi- 
sion is to maintain its initiatives in this 
area, 

4. Three positions and $64,000 were re- 
quested for the Appellate Section to expand 
the present Court of Appeals Unit, which now 
covers only two circuits. This unit en- 
fures consistent leval positions in appellate 
briefs among all Federal circuits and assists 
U.S. Attorneys’ Offices in the preparation of 
appeals. 

This Unit has been continually under- 
staffed despite the fact that it has been en- 
thusiastically commended for outstanding 
service by those United States Attorneys’ of- 
fices within the circuits the Unit presently 
services. Expansion of this service to the 
United States Attcrneys in the nine other 
federal circuits would provide them with an 
important resource in managing their ap- 
pellate workload. 

5. Four positions and $96,000 were re- 
quested to support the Public Integrity Sec- 
tion which investigates bribery and conflict 
of interest among public officials, corporate 
bribery and election frauds. This increase en- 
ables the Section to assume a more active 
role in instituting the Attorney General’s 
priorities for prosecution of public corrup- 
tion by means of closer cooperation with and 
supervision of U.S. Attorneys’ offices and the 
ability to take the initiative through the es- 
tablishment of specialized task forces or 
other such affirmative efforts. 

Without these added positions the Section 
will be forced to become more reactive, re- 
sponding to requests for assistance from 
United States Attorneys on a selective basis, 
and rendering some degree of technical sup- 
port in the prosecution of public corruption 
and election-related cases. It will not be pos- 
sible to increase present activity. 


6. Three positions and $76,000 were re- 
quested to establish a program planning and 
evaluation capability within the Division. 
This request is intended to support the De- 
partment’s commitment to improving the 
management of its litigative activities. 

7. One position and $13,000 was requested 
to improve the quality and timeliness of the 
processing of Freedom of Information and 
Privacy Act requests. 

It should be apparent that these Pro- 
gram increases are the minimum necessary 
if the Criminal Division is to continue to 
vigorously pursue and further develop the 
initiatives already begun in combatting crime 
in the high priority areas of white-collar 
and organized crime, public corruption, and 
narcotics. 


Thank you for your interest and concern. 
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If I can be of any further assistance, please 
contact me. 
Very truly yours, 
PHILIP B. HEYMANN, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1978. 

Hon. ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Judiciary, Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: This is to request 
that you give the most serious consideration 
to appropriating an additional 48 positions 
and $1,310,000 for the Criminal Division in 
the General Legal Activities appropriation for 
fiscal year 1979. These resources are to be 
used in my major priorities and initiatives 
in the criminal justice area. We are making 
progress in organized crime, frauds against 
the government and other white collar crime, 
major drug trafficking prosecutions and in- 
vestigation and prosecution of public cor- 
ruption. These additional positions are vital 
to continue and expand on that progress. 

Earlier this year, the Criminal Division 
responded to indepth inquiries about per- 
sonnel needs from the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee during the course of the authoriza- 
tion process. John C. Keeney, Deputy Assist- 
ant Attorney General, Criminal Division, ad- 
vised Senator Kennedy and the Committee 
of the staffing requests for fiscal year 1979 
as they developed through the budget proc- 
ess. The Criminal Division’s request was 
102 positions, the Department's recommended 
request to the Office of Management and 
Budget was 85 and the Office of Manage- 
ment end Budget’s approved request to the 
Congress is 48 positions. Mr. Keeney further 
responded with regard to not only 1979 but 
1980 needs and described those needs in 
terms of personnel optimums without spe- 
cific regard to fiscal budgetary limitations. 

I stress that the Criminal Division's re- 
quest for these additional positions is a com- 
pelling cne recognized and supported by the 
Office of Management and Budget and will 
help us to make progress in these priorities 
in which I know you personally and the Com- 
mittee are so vitally concerned. 

Sincerely, 
GRIFFIN B. BELL, 
Attorney General. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, refer- 
ring to the first letter of course, the 
Keeney letter, that goes into some 132 
additional positions. We do not go along 
with that particular request. 

Referring to the particular request on 
yesterday of the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral by Mr. Heymann, we can agree to 
that because the Attorney General says 
that on review he would still like to have 
those additional 48 positions. We actual- 
ly allowed 13 of them so there is a need 
to provide 35 more. 

The Attorney General states that quite 
clearly in referring now here in his letter 
just delivered only moments ago to me 
where he says that he wants the addi- 
tional 48 positions that were budgeted 
for the Criminal Division. 

I have discussed with him the Keeney 
letter where they outlined all these 
things that our distinguished friend re- 
fers to, whether it is fraud, or whatever 
kind of justice. whatever kind of white 
collar crime, or whatever it is. 

We are just as anxious and assiduous 
as he is to see that the law is enforced. 

I have been in law enforcement long 
before many of the Senators here. I have 
been chief law enforcement officer for a 
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particular State. I have been working in 
that vineyard for a long time. 

So we did not do it in a casual fashion. 

I wondered what in the world they 
would do with 132 other positions. Of 
course, the Attorney General points that 
out. He says that these positions were 
really in response to that letter. Mr. 
Keeney further responded with regard to 
not only 1979, but also 1980, and de- 
scribed those needs in terms of personal 
optimism without specific regard to fis- 
cal budgetary limitations. 

The Attorney General says that he is 
not requesting, he does not need those 
this year. Here we have the Attorney 
General himself as of 2 o’clock saying 
that he does not need those particular 
positions, the Attorney General himself 
saying as of 2 o'clock that he does need 
the 48 positions. 

If the Senator wanted to amend his 
amendment, for just the 48, I could go 
ahead and agree to that and we could 
debate the 132. We could proceed just as 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
wish to proceed, because I have had a 
chance to briefly discuss it with the dis- 
tinguished author of the amendment. 

I want to try our best at the appro- 
priations level to cooperate. 

We do not go in depth, particularly 
when a man is sitting there saying, “This 
is all I am asking for.” 

We do not go in depth as the authoriz- 
ing committee has done here with the 
numerous witnesses, and what have you. 

It is true, of course, we lost our dis- 
tinguished friend from Arkansas (Mr. 
McClellan) who chaired one of the crim- 
inal division subcommittees, I believe, 


and before his illness kept us attuned 
to the needs in this area. 

But the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
BIDEN) has talked to me about it. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has dis- 
cussed it. We want to cooperate with the 


authorizing committee within certain 
budgetary limitations and what the gen- 
tleman themselves ask for. 

But we just could not add 130-some 
positions because there is a lot of crime 
out there in America and with millions 
we can solve those crimes. It just will not 
happen. We cannot absorb it. The Attor- 
ney General said so and I have to oppose 
the 132 positions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the com- 
ments of my friend and colleague from 
South Carolina. 

This is our first year for authorization 
for the Department of Justice. This is 
the first time that we have had an an- 
nual authorization procedure, and we 
had 10 days of hearings on these areas. 

It is my sense and my feeling that 
these positions are essential. The Sen- 
ator stated correctly the figure of 132 
came from the Keeney recommendation, 
and he detailed how they would be al- 
located between the various agencies. 
These resources are absolutely essential 
in those four important areas. 

I appreciate the fact that the chair- 
man would permit a modification, 

Do I understand it to include that 
which was requested by the Justice De- 
partment, the additional 35 positions, 
and then permitting us to vote on the 
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additional ones up or down? Is that what 
the Senator says? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I think, if the Chair 
will instruct me properly, I have an 
amendment here at the desk for the 48 
positions. I do not want the Senator to 
yield back the time because he would 
like to have further debate on the 132. 

Do we just call up my amendment to 
his amendment and start it on that, and 
agree to it and then debate it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator would have to have unanimous con- 
sent in order to call up an amendment 
to an amendment while time is still re- 
maining. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I understand. 

I did not want to shove the Senator to 
final debate. 

I would be glad to yield further time on 
the bill on the amendment. 

I take it what we would be agreeing to 
in actual amendments here, that on page 
13, line 5, we would strike $89.884.000 and 
insert in lieu thereof $90,826,000. 

Now, that amendment then would 
leave us in what position? In the posi- 
tion of having accepted the 48, but I do 
not want—then would we have a chance 
to vote on another amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would the Senator 
permit a brief quorum call on the bill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum and ask unanimous consent 
the time be charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to e211 the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a modification of the amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent that 
I be able to offer a second amendment 
affecting the figure of this amendment, 
without losing my right to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the amendment I have 
sent to the desk conforms to the earlier 
dialog—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend for a moment? 

The modification which has been sent 
to the desk needs redrafting. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time to be taken from the time on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GLENN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my modified amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modified amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

An unprinted amendment No. 1575: 

On page 13, line 1, insert immediately 
after the semicolon the following: “not less 
than $27,512,000 for salaries and expenses of 
the Criminal Division”. 

On page 13, line 5, strike “$89,884,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$90,826,000”. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, before considering 
this amendment, that I be able to mod- 
ify the final figure further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this is 
agreeable to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. What it effectively does is to 
conform the appropriations bill to what 
was requested by the Department of 
Justice in the most recent letter from 
Phil Hyman, who is the Assistant At- 
torney General. 

As I understand, it is acceptable to 
the members of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
trying to get this clear. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Connecticut would like to be heard. 
Yes, I would agree with it, but the 
Senator from Connecticut wishes to be 
heard. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I think it is proper 
that we put this into perspective. 

All this great ranting and raving 
about how we are cutting back on at- 
torneys and cutting back on the budget 
for the Criminal Division—it is not 
true. Even if the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is not adopted, there will be 
an increase in the number of attorneys 
in the Criminal Division; there will be 
an increase in the budget for the Jus- 
tice Department—increases that have 
the approval of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget: of the Justice De- 
partment, of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

As I recall the comments of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, he was 
berating his colleagues for voting 
through all these programs and then 
not supporting them in the way of per- 
sonnel. That is not the case. 

The situation is simply that we are 
not supporting them in the way the 
Senator from Massachusetts believes 
they should be supported. The Appro- 
priations Committee and the subcom- 
mittee have all voted increases in per- 
sonnel in every one of the divisions. The 
total number of positions in the 1978 
appropriation was 2,486. The 1979 re- 
quest was 2,727, and the committee rec- 
ommendation was 2,727. 

What bothers the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts:is that there was 
some shuffling around and that not as 
much emphasis was placed on criminal 
matters as was placed on the land-nat- 
ural resources area. 
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This is one of the determinations that 
the committee has to make. 

We are not lacking for attorneys. In 
the course of pursuing his requests in 
the criminal area it is indicated that we 
lack for professional help. White-collar 
crime is mentioned. Fraud is mentioned. 
Political crime is mentioned. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts how many attorneys in 
the Justice Department right now are 
working on the A.T. & T, antitrust case? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator on the amendment has 
expired. 

Mr. WEICKER, I yield myself 5 min- 
utes on the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I indicated in the 
earlier response, one-third of all those 
in the Fraud Division worked on ITT 
and Korea last year. Those were the two 
cases, the Korean bribery and the ITT 
case, in the political corruption area. 

Mr. WEICKER. I ask the d'stinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts how many 
are working on the A.T. & T. antitrust 
case? 

How many are working on the IBM 
antitrust case? These are not political. 
These are not fraud. These are not white- 
collar crimes. 

Thus, it is easy to reinforce one’s argu- 
ment by bringing up those subjects that 
are closest to the hearts of the newspa- 
pers, the population, and even my col- 
leagues in the Chamber. However, there 
is no lack of professional help in any of 
these areas. Indeed, there are some 240 
additional attorneys in the Justice De- 
partment who could pursue a variety of 
areas. j 

Therefore, I oppose the request. I think 
we are trying to hold the line. Yet, we 
are not even holding the line. The com- 
mittee is not holding the line. We are 
even adding personnel. However, I cer- 
tainly do not think that the additional 
personnel suggested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts is warranted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, did the Attor- 
ney General ask for this? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Attornev General did ask for it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For how many? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Forty-eight positions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the budget re- 
quest this? 

Mr, KENNEDY. This has budget ap- 
POVA by the concurrent budget resolu- 

on. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I am talking 
about the Office of Management and 
Budget downtown. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. OMB approved it and the Attorney 
General approved it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Both of them have 
approved the 48 attorneys? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. They both approved of it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There may be some 
need for additional attorneys in, say, the 
Criminal Division, but I assure the Sen- 
ator after looking at the situation down 
there for a long time, there is no short- 
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age of lawyers in the Department of 
Justice. They are falling over one an- 
other down there. It may be that we 
better ask the Attorney General to re- 
assign attorneys to different places where 
they are needed and change their priori- 
ties. 

I never knew so many people that they 
want every year. They want to up it, up 
it, and up it, and we have so many peo- 
ple now employed down there that they 
are going to come and ask for another 
building pretty soon. 

Maybe the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is right about the Criminal Divi- 
sion. But instead of adding to that, they 
can pick up some of the lawyers down 
there who have been sitting around and 
are just bloated in some of the other 
divisions. I did not quiz them about that. 

But I just merely want to say, Mr. 
President, that on the question of those 
employed in the Federal Government we 
have to put our foot down some place, 
and not every year just because we send 
a new program to a department, there- 
fore, do they have to have additional 
people or new people. 

What they should do is take some of 
the people in other parts oft heir de- 
partment who may not be doing so 
much, or where there are too many, and 
move them over, or maybe they do not 
like what they are doing, and put them 
over in another one. 

I know this has little connection with 
Massachusetts, but it has some: How 
many people does the Senator from 
Massachusetts think the HEW employs 
in this country as Federal employees? 
How many would he think? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think right now it 
is 126,000 here and 760,000 across the 
country. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 1,144,000 people. 
That is bigger than the Army, and 
every year—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is not bigger than 
the Army. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What I am trying 
to say is every time we send down some 
kind of a new program or change the 
law, instead of looking around and see- 
ing if they have people who they can 
use where there is some program that 
may be dying out or people are not 
working, they immediately come up and 
say we have to have new people, new 
people; and I think we should put a stop 
to it sooner or later. 

I might agree with the Senator on the 
Criminal Division, but I surely would not 
agree that the Justice Department does 
not have enough lawyers down there to 
cover everything if they shift them 
around. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to see if I can get 5 or 7 minutes on the 
bill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. I am glad to 
yield sufficient time. I yield 5 or 7 min- 
utes on the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the fact 
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of the matter is, responding to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, on the IBM case, 
there are 10 to 12 lawyers representing 
the Government and over twice that 
many lawyers representing IBM. This 
pattern and practice has continued time 
and time again. We hear these eloquent 
statements and speeches about how we 
want vigorous antitrust enforcement and 
how we want to do something about the 
problems of inflation. The Members of 
the Senate will have an opportunity to 
vote on that particular issue later. 

But the Senator from Connecticut is 
wrong when he talks about the increase 
without this amendment. Currently, if 
we compare the fiscal years 1978 to 1979 
in the areas of organized crime, public 
integrity, fraud, and narcotics, without 
this amendment those areas get none. 

The fact of the matter is we have seen 
an explosion of crime in these areas in 
this country in recent times, with the 
expansion of white collar crime, the ex- 
pansion of narcotics, and the expansion 
of political corruption. That might not 
be of much concern *o some, though I 
am sure it is of some concern to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, but it is a con- 
cern to millions of Americans. 

I see time and time again the Senate 
vote on all of these provisions and all 
the laws talking about corruption, brib- 
ery and scandal. I see committees get- 
ting headlines time and time again 
about organized crime. Now we have a 
chance to do something about it to give 
the Department of Justice support they 
need. 

It is the first time that the Judiciary 
Committee has had a chance to evaluate 
the Department. It might not be so ap- 
parent to the Senator from Connecticut, 
but it is to millions of Americans that 
these are the exploding areas of crime in 
this country. The Senator from Wash- 
ington talks about the numbers in the 
Justice Department. That is a pretty 
easy target. It is a pretty easy target to 
talk about all the Government personnel 
or people who are sitting around, 

We have heard that argument time 
and time before. And if there are peo- 
ple in HEW the Senator from Washing- 
ton should identify them. He is chair- 
man of that subcommittee, and he 
should be able to identify them, and I 
will work closely with him in order to be 
able to do it. 

But make no mistakes, Mr. President, 
this type of increase is essential to try 
and deal with these particular problems, 
We are talking about labor racketeer- 
ing. We are talking about the expansion 
and explosion of narcotics. 

We are talking about white collar 
crime, and we are talking about political 
corruption. Those are the areas which 
are identified. 


I will work closely with the Appropri- 
ations Committee in the future, as we 
have tried to do in the past, in reviewing 
annually effective kinds of evaluation so 
that we are eliminating what programs 
are not effective and support those which 
are. 

But, without this basic amendment, 
there will be virtually no resource in- 
crease in any of these priority areas be- 
tween fiscal 1978 and fiscal 1979. 
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A final point I would make is that this 
is in conformance with the budget reso- 
lution. The amendment for the increase 
of personnel conforms with the budget 
resolution. We are not breaking the 
budget here. We are conforming with the 
budget resolution. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question 
on his time? I hope the Senator, after 
his speech he just made, will cooperate 
with us in seeing that this is done, be- 
cause he does know a great deal on the 
Judiciary Committee, the Judiciary 
Committee knows a great deal more, 
about the operation of the Department 
of Justice. But once in a while, just once 
in a while, I wish they would pick up 
people in some departments and estab- 
lish priorities that the Senator so well 
spoke of instead of just adding more 
people. 

I hope the Senator will cooperate with 
us on that. The Senator's committee can 
do that and can help us a little bit to 
cut down the number of people em- 
ployed in the Government totally. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the bill and I move 
to table the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I understand the 
exercise in demagoguery relative—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to table is not debatable. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the mo- 
tion to table. I request, first, 2 minutes 
on the bill, followed by my motion to 
table. That was the request of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator yielded himself 2 minutes on the bill 
and then moved to table. The Senator 
may withdraw his motion. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. WEICKER. The simple fact is that 
704 positions in the Criminal Division 
were given in the 1978 appropriation: 
717 is the number of positions agreed 
to by the committee for fiscal year 1979. 
That is an increase in positions anyway 
you cut it insofar as the Criminal Divi- 
sion is concerned. However, it does not 
come up to the 752 that were initially 
requested. 

The total number of positions, 2,727, 
has been agreed to by the Appropriations 
Committee. But it was felt that, due to 
the very eloquent and substantive re- 
quests made by other colleagues, other 
divisions of the Justice Department 
needed additional help. 

I think that, as much as I respect the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, there are others seeking assistance. 
For example, the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas pleaded for additional at- 
torneys in the Office of Land Resources. 
His request was met. 

We talk about organized crime, we talk 
about corruption, we talk about narcot- 
ics. But let us also understand that we 
asked for a number of new persons in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
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various local law enforcement agencies, 
and 61 new U.S. attorneys. 

There has been an increased granted 
by this committee. We can go on and 
on and on. But I suggest that there are 
plenty of lawyers downtown. What we 
need right now are balances among those 
who are there and everybody working. 
That, I think, the committee has pro- 
vided for in its apportionment of per- 
sonnel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I move 
to table the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that? I am not inter- 
ested in delaying. We have a half-hour 
limitation on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withhold his motion? 

Mr. WEICKER. What time is there 
for the Senator from Massachusetts to 
ask a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
time on the bill yielded. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield 30 seconds to 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The point I would 
make is that under the recommendations 
of the Appropriations Committee there 
is no increase in personnel in the orga- 
nized crime section, there is no increase 
in the public integrity section, and none 
in the narcotics section, none. 

The only point I would make is that I 
reject the comment of the Senator from 
Connecticut about demagoguery. We 
have done more in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee with the passage of the criminal 
law legislation, and we have worked 
closely on the law enforcement assistance 
program to do something about crime in 
this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 30 seconds have expired. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his motion? 

Mr. President, I rise today to express 
my concern about cuts made in the re- 
quested budget for the Criminal Division 
of the Department of Justice. The Justice 
Department requested an additional 48 
slots for the Criminal Division for fiscal 
year 1979. The Department did so in or- 
der to increase its manpower in four crit- 
ical areas: First, white collar crime; sec- 
ond, organized crime; third, public integ- 
rity and fourth, narcotics. The Judiciary 
Committee when it reviewed that request 
in the form of the Department of Justice 
authorization bill not only supported the 
request but proposed an additional 130 
positions in those four priority areas. 

The reasoning behind the President’s 
request and the Judiciary Committee’s 
increase is quite simple. The Federal re- 
sponse to these four areas is simply in- 
adequate. For example, the American 
Bar Association in a recent analysis of 
the Federal response to white collar 
crime characterized it as “clearly un- 
equal” to the task. As chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures, charged 
with oversight of the Criminal Division, 
Iam learning to my dismay that this as- 
sessment probably applies to the other 
three areas as well. 
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In these four areas we are talking 
about criminal activity which is ex- 
tremely costly not only in terms of dol- 
lars but also to the moral fabric of our 
society. Estimates of white collar crime 
are in the $40 billion range. Indeed the 
loss from Government frauds alone is es- 
timated at $25 billion. I need not recite 
the costs from organized crime and nar- 
cotics. They are common currency and 
well accepted. The effects of Watergate, 
Koreagate and the other scandals upon 
the body politic make their own cause for 
additional resources in the political cor- 
ruption area. 

Despite the increasing awareness in 
the Congress of the threat of white-col- 
lar crime. the need to increase our public 
integrity prosecution efforts, and the con- 
tinuing concern about organized crime 
and narcotics. the resources have not 
been forthcoming. In the white-collar 
crime area there has been a 50-percent 
increase in fraud and embezzlement cases 
over the last 5 years but no increase in 
resources. Congress has held extensive 
hearings on and encouraged the Justice 
Department to move in the area of cor- 
porate bribery of foreign governments 
and medicare and medicaid fraud. The 
FBI and others have uncovered almost 
1,000 such cases but the Criminal Division 
does not have the attorneys to prosecute 
the cases. 

Indeed there are actually only 100 
white-collar crime prosecutors and 120 
organized crime prosecutors in the Fed- 
eral Government. The consequence is: 
First, several hundred cases of organized 
crime infiltration of legitimate business 
can not be brought before the grand 
jury; second, organized crime task forces 
cannot be reopened because there are 
no attorneys to fill the positions and 
third, the new arson-for-profit task force 
cannot be placed in operation because 
there are no funds to hire prosecutors to 
man the task force. 

A similar case can be made for political 
corruption and narcotics prosecutors. 
Overworked prosecutors in these two sec- 
tions become involved in complicated 
cases such as KCIA or a major narcotics 
conspiracy, involving years of investiga- 
tion, grand jury and trial presentation 
and must turn away scores of cases. 

I generally support the 2- or 3-percent 
departmental cuts that have been pro- 
posed to this and other appropriations 
bills in recent months. And I will support 
a cut even to the Justice Department ap- 
propriations. However, it would be ironic 
if in the name of such budget cutting 
we exacerbate what is already a serious 
crisis in Federal law enforcement. Right 
now the Department of Justice turns 
down 60 percent of all the cases the FBI 
brings to it, in many cases because it 
does not have the manpower to prosecute 
the cases. 

We are not saving anybody any money 
if we create a new and bigger bottleneck 
in the Federal criminal justice system by 
cutting back in these four critical areas. 
Indeed, some experts estimate that 
white-collar crime alone may be the 
cause of 15 percent of inflated retail 
prices. Therefore the end result of cuts 
in these areas may hurt the taxpayers. 

I propose that the Senate restore the 35 
positions which the Justice Department 
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asked for in the Criminal Division. It is 
my understanding that this would cost 
less than $1 million and I have no doubt 
that the fines collected and the savings 
in whitc-collar fraud schemes frustrated 
by aggressive prosecution in these areas 
would more than pay for the increase. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
has offered an amendment to increase 
the number of lawyers in the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice. 
The amendment would expand the de- 
partment’s resources to investigate and 
prosecute a wide range of organized 
crime and Government fraud. I support 
that amendment. It is reasonable and 
fiscally responsible. 

The amendment would increase the 
appropriation for the Department of 
Justice by $1.3 million. I would note, Mr. 
President, that this amount could be 
accommodated within the first budget 
resolution targets for function 750, ad- 
ministration of justice. 

I am particularly drawn to support 
this amendment, Mr. President, when 
I consider it within the context of the 
entire budget. For within that larger 
context, this is not an amendment to in- 
crease Federal spending. This is an 
amendment that has the potential to 
substantially reduce Federal spending 
and to make that spending more effec- 
tive. 


I share with many other Senators a 
concern about waste and outright fraud 
in Government programs. Fraud and 
crime drain away tax dollars that are in- 
tended to respond to real national needs. 
And they disrupt and undermine pro- 


grams and agencies created to carry out 
the will of Congress. 

The likelihood of fraud always pre- 
sents a dilemma to the Congress when 
we respond to crying needs. However 
carefully Federal programs are designed, 
there will be those with criminal intent 
and ingenuity who will try to subvert the 
program. Although we may not be able 
to stop this fraud, we can discourage it 
and reduce it with vigorous investigation 
and prosecution. The potential savings 
could be not millions but tens of millions 
or even billions of scarce Federal 
resources. 

I read with alarm the report of the 
Inspector General of HEW that the de- 
partment is wasting up to $7.4 billion an- 
nually out of its budget. Fully $1.0 bil- 
lion was estimated to be the loss result- 
ing from fraud. Much of that resulted 
from “medicaid mills” and crooked nurs- 
ing homes, where owners sent in bills for 
services never rendered, issued phony 
cost reports, charged off personal items 
for their own use and invented lists of 
drugs and other items of equipment. 

HEW was also defrauded out of addi- 
tional hundreds of millions of dollars by 
people lying about their eligibility for 
welfare, or by fraudulently defaulting on 
student loans, or diverting student loan 
funds to improper purposes. 

That requires firm action. I recall that 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
Senator Byrp, moved to reduce the tar- 
gets for function 600, income security by 
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over $5.0 billion and then by $2.1 billion 
when the fiscal 1979 first budget resolu- 
tion was being considered on the Senate 
floor. He made the amendment as a re- 
sult of his concern for fraud in medicare, 
medicaid, and other programs of HEW. 

I opposed that amendment as an inef- 
fectual way to attack fraud and an in- 
appropriate way to save tax dollars. I 
stated at the time that the diversion of 
funds from a complex program cannot 
be reduced by just cutting the dollars 
going into the program. I am convinced 
that the way to reduced fraud and waste 
is to increase the oversight of the Con- 
gress and the executive branch over pro- 
grams. 

The amendment now before us pro- 
vides one of the ways to affect real sav- 
ings of tax dollars, and that is why I 
support it. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I move 
to table the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mrs. ALLEN), the Senator from Minneso- 
ta (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), 
and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE), the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hayakawa), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. McCture), and the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THurRMOND) and the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 279 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 


Hansen 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
He'ms 
Huddleston 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Magnuson 
Packwood 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Sasser 


Bartlett 
Burdick 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Curtis 
Danforth 
Ford 
Garn 
Glenn 
Go!dwater 
Griffin 


Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Young 
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NAYS—49 


Hart 
Hatfield, 
Biden Paul G. 
Bumpers Hathaway 
Byrd, Robert C. Heinz 

Case Hodges 
Chiles Hollings 
Church Humphrey 
Clark Jackson 
Cranston Javits 
Culver Kennedy 
DeConcini Leahy 
Dole Mathias 
Domenici Matsunaga 
Durkin McGovern 
Eagleton McIntyre 
Gravel Melcher 
NOT VOTING—15 


Brooke Johnston 
Eastland Long 
Haskell McClure 
Baker Hayakawa Stevenson 
Bellmon Inouye Thurmond 

So the motion to lay on the table was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1576 
(Purpose: To reduce the total budget author- 
ity provided by each title of this Act by two 

(2) per centum) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH), 
for himself and Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. Lucar, Mr. NUNN, Mr. PROXMIRE, and Mr. 
STONE, proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1576. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 56, after line 23, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 605. Notwithstanding the preceding 
provisions of this Act, the total budget au- 
thority provided in each title of this Act is 
reduced by two (2) per centum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May we 
have order in the Chamber, please? The 
Senator deserves the respect of Members 
so he may be heard. 

This amendment, being an across-the- 
board cut, is not subject to a time limita- 
tion. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to the floor, I yield to 
the Senator from Maryland for the pur- 
pose of presenting a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Eileen Meyer, 
of my staff, be granted the privileges of 
the floor during the consideration of 
pending legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Bayh 
Bentsen 


Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sparkman 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Anderson 
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Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Pat Huff, of 
my staff, be granted the privileges of the 
floor. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I make 
the same request for Hank Banta and 
Terry Lytle, of my staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I make a 
similar request for Mark Lubbers, of my 
staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Link Hoeing, Joan 
McEntee, and David Sharp, of my staff, 
be granted the privileges of the floor 
during the consideration oi this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, mv amend- 
ment provides a 2-percent efficiency cut 
in the total budget of each title in this 
legislation. 

This proposal will save the taxpayers 
$173 million and will help stimuiate much 
needed management reform. 

This amendment has been sponsored 
by Senators NUNN. DANFORTH, STONE, 
LUGAR, CHAFEE, and PROXMIRE. who nave 
joined together with me te carefully 
review each of the various appropriation 
bills. It is our intention to offer effi- 
ciency amendments whenever necessary. 

Our 2-percent waste reduction amend- 
ment will help tighten th. administra- 
tion of programs. A tighter budget means 
less room for waste, mismanagement, 
and inefficiency in Government. Such 
wasteful excesses have become a rallving 
point for people throughout this Nation 

This cut is directed at eliminating the 
inefficiency factor and not at programs. 
Our 2-percent waste reduction amend- 
ment will help reduce inflation, which is 
increasing at a staggering rate. Inflation 
has increased from a 68-percent rate 
last year to an estimated 9.3-percent an- 
nual adjusted rate in April of this year. 
Decreased Government spending will 
help retard inflation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend momentarily? 

May we have quiet in the Chamber. 
please? Will Senators please take their 
conversations to the cloakrooms? 

The Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank the Chair for its 
assistance. 

As you know. Mr. President, many of 
the dollars provided for in this legisla- 
tion will be distributed to help State and 
local governments under various cate- 
gorical and block grant programs. As re- 
cent studies have shown, manv grant 
programs are heavily burdened with high 
administrative costs and bureaucratic 
waste. 

The General Accounting Office has es- 
timated that the percentage of available 
funds spent for the administration of 
grant programs range from .3 percent to 
28.5 percent. The average administrative 
cost for all categorical programs was es- 
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timated to be over 6 percent of the avail- 
able program funds. In many categori- 
cal grant programs, however, manage- 
ment costs averaged nearly 19 percent of 
the available program funds, and in the 
block grant programs surveyed by GAO 
almost 11 percent of all the funds avail- 
able in the programs were wasted in ad- 
ministrative overhead. 

Our 2-percent efficiency cut will help 
force the agencies to improve program 
administration and to cut back on man- 
agement overhead without harming pro- 
gram goals or services. Indeed, what we 
seek is better services at less cost. 

A large percent of the appropriations is 
for administrative expenses. For ex- 
ample, over half of the total appropria- 
tion in title I providing funds for the 
State Department goes for expenses for 
general administration. We believe such 
expenses can and should be trimmed. 
The increase for this type of expenses is 
9.5 percent, an increase that we do not 
believe should be accepted. 

In title III, which provides funds for 
the Department of Commerce, there is 
a total increase in the appropriation of 
24.9 percent. 

A 2-percent cut in title III would still 
leave a sizable increase of 22.9. A 2-per- 
cent cut can be directed at the 58.8-per- 
cent jump in the appropriation for gen- 
eral administration expenses in the De- 
partment of Commerce. By cutting ad- 
ministrative costs, as we say, we believe 
our Federal employces can do more with 
less. 

In title V, providing funds for many 
regulatory agencies, we believe that there 
is no agency that could not do a better 
job and eliminate costs up to this per- 
centage. Inefficiency, excessive adminis- 
trative costs, and lack of accountability 
for funds have plagued all our agencies. 

Mr. President, the House of Represent- 
atives, by voice vote, adopted a similar 
2-percent cut which was not accepted by 
the Appropriations Committee. I hope 
that the Senate will restore this cut. I 
think the requirements of the economy, 
the problems with inflation, and the de- 
mands on the part of the American peo- 
ple make it necessary that this kind of 
amendment be adopted at this time 

Mr. President, I yield back the floor. 

@ Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise to 
urge my colleagues to support this mod- 
est effort to apply the brake to needless 
Government spending. This measure is 
a necessary first step toward reducing 
the Federal deficit while maintaining our 
commitment to essential Government 
services. With inflation now approach- 
ing 10 percent, failure to curb Federal 
spending will have serious consequences 
for the Nation. 

Earlier this week, by a vote of 52 to 28, 
the Senate adopted an amendment of- 
fered by Senator Byrrp of Virginia to 
achieve a balanced Federal budget by 
1981. With a projected deficit for fiscal 
year 1979 of about $50 billion, Congress 
must take decisive action beginning now 
if we are to meet this Senate goal. I am 
certain that most of the programs to be 
funded by this appropriations bill are 
worthy and merit continuance. But by 
the same token, I believe every one of 
them could sustain a 2-percent reduction 
without impairing needed services. 
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Across-the-board spending reductions of 
this kind, if implemented over the next 
several years, will move us toward a bal- 
anced budget. 

I urge you to support this and other 
modest reductions in appropriations 
bills for two reasons: First, it is a pru- 
dent start on the way toward a responsi- 
ble budget. Second, it will prod agencies 
into streamlining the programs which 
they administer to cut out needless 
spending. 

If we do not curb ever-expanding 
Federal budgets, how can we expect an 
end to the abuses of Federal programs? 
Past budgetary practices have been an 
invitation to agency shopping sprees, 
kickbacks, and fraud. As long as agen- 
cies are certain of expansion, there is 
little reason to reassess current spend- 
ing practices. This amendment will force 
administrators to take that second look 
at their budgets. 

There is no doubt that the American 
taxpayer wants and deserves a tax cut. 
However, Mr. President, the Congress 
cannot provide real tax relief without 
increasing the Federal deficit, unless 
Congress also puts constraints on Fed- 
eral spending. To cut taxes without re- 
ducing Government spending will simply 
flame the fires of inflation by increasing 
the Federal deficit. This would be a cruel 
hoax on the American taxpayer. 

The taxpayers of America share our 
commitment to a strong national de- 
fense and decent care for those less for- 
tunate than ourselves. The people of 
America are the most generous of the 
world. But those of us who hold the 
public trust cannot continue to abuse 
this generosity by tolerating wasteful 
Government spending. I believe we have 
the ability and the will to solve the diffi- 
cult economic problems we face, and this 
amendment is a small, but proper first 
step in that direction.@ 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware. I think it is important, 
in light of the work that the committee 
has done over the past 6 to 8 months, 
that we review in detail the report of the 
subcommittee, so I shall start to read 
from the report on the 1979 Appropria- 
tions Bill of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on State, Justice, Commerce, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies. 

The Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill, (H.R. 12934) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judi- 
ciary, and Related Agencies for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1979, and for other 
purposes, reports the same to the Senate with 
various amendments and presents herewith 
information relative to the changes made. 

AMOUNT IN NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) 

AUTHORITY 
Amount of bill as passed 
$4, 588, 717, 900 
Amount of Senate bill over 
comparable House 
Amount added by Senate for 
items not considered by 
3, 918, 937, 400 


127, 782, 700 


Total bill as reported to 
Senate 
Amount of appropriations, 
1978 
Amount of budget estimates, 
1979, as amended 


8, 635, 438, 000 
9, 872, 611, 000 


8, 660, 276, 000 
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So the bill, as reported to the Senate 
is under the appropriations for 1978 by 
$1,237,173,400; and under the estimates 
for 1979 by $24,838,000. 


The index to the bill and report in- 
cludes the following subjects: 

Title I—Department of State: 
Administration of foreign affairs. 
International organizations and confer- 

ences. 
International commissions. 
Title II—Department of Justice: 
General administration. 
Legal activities. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Drug Enforcement Administration. 
Federal prison system. 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion. 

Title I1I—Department of Commerce: 
General administration. 

Bureau of the Census. 

Economic and Statistical Analysis. 

Economic Development Administration. 

Regional action planning commissions. 

Industry and trade administration. 

Minority Business Enterprise. 

U.S. Travel Service. 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, 

National Fire Prevention and Control Ad- 
ministration. 

Patent and Trademark Office. 

Science and technical research. 

National Telecommunications and Infor- 
mation Administration. 

Maritime Administration. 

Title IV—The Judiciary: 

Supreme Court of the United States. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Customs Court. 

Court of Claims. 

Courts of appeals, district courts, and other 
judicial services. 

Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 

Federal Judicial Center. 

Title V—Related agencies: 

Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Board for International Broadcasting. 

Commission on Civil Rights. 

Commission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, 

Federal Communications Commission. 

Federal Maritime Commission. 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 

International Communications Agency. 

International Trade Commission. 

Japan-United States Friendship Commis- 
sion. 

Legal Services Corporation. 

Marine Mammal Commission. 

International Year of the Child. 

Office of the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations. 

Presidential Commission on Hunger. 

Renegotiation Board. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Small Business Administration. 

United States Metric Board. 


The first point that arises in all this is, 
as evidenced by the total figures, the job 
which the subcommittee has done. com- 
ing in way under last year’s budget— 
indeed, even being under the estimates 
of the budget for 1979. However, the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
now comes on the floor and offers a 2- 
percent cut across the board on a va- 


riety of agencies and departments with- 
out the slightest knowledge as to what 
is involved in the work of those agencies 
and departments. Indeed, he does so on 
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the supposition that somebody is doing 
something wrong; therefore, rather than 
do his homework to discover what the 
priorities are or the problems are, he 
just cuts across the board. 

It is that kind of nonsense which I 
intend to stand up here and oppose. It is 
one thing to achieve a spending cut. But 
might I suggest to my colleague that we 
do the homework in Committee to 
achieve that kind of cut, instead of just 
presenting ourselves: on the floor for 10 
or 15 minutes at a crack to undo the 
work of 6, 7 and, in some cases, indeed, 
9 months’ time. 

I do not intend, very frankly, to let 
this travesty take place in a period of 
20 minutes. I think the time has come, 
right now, to address ourselves to the 
problem posed by this kind of amend- 
ment. Indeed, it is not a matter of this 
particular appropriation. By comparison, 
there is very little in this appropriation 
for my State of Connecticut. So I do not 
speak in a parochial sense. Instead, I 
speak in terms of a national sense—as 
I, like my colleagues, as a U.S. Senator. 
I speak as one who sat on the Commit- 
tee on Finance of his State legislature 
and who considers himself a fiscal con- 
servative one who is committed to sound 
fiscal practice in the legislative sense. 
I merely am arguing the point that if 
we are going to reduce taxes, we do so 
in an intelligent and an informed way, 
and not just to satisfy some demagoguery 
or some emotionalism that happens to 
be sweeping the country. 

If the Senator from Delaware can 
stand up here now and indicate to me 
the function of every one of the agencies 
and departments that I have mentioned 
and the exact effect that his cuts will 
have on their duties and responsibilities, 
I shall be glad to sit here and listen to- 
night and tomorrow, and probably would 
support his amendment. But I do not 
think he is prepared to do so. 

What kind of legislation is that? Un- 
fortunately, I stand alone insofar as my 
own committee is concerned, because, in 
order to accommodate this political 
sleight of hand, or whatever you want to 
call it, the chairman of my own commit- 
tee is ready to knuckle under by present- 
ing a substitute amendment which, in 
effect, achieves what the Senator from 
Delaware wants. 

I am just taking a chance. We will all 
be in this sooner or later, and somebody 
better go ahead and blow the whistle. 
Maybe it is not in your interest, or the 
interest of your State or your constitu- 
ency to be involved in this particular bill. 
Indeed, it is not mine. But apply the 
principle embodied in this amendment 
and sooner or later such acts will come 
back and haunt you. 


I have nothing against cutting spend- 
ing. But the hypocrisy of this across-the- 
board cut is evidenced by this past 
amendment by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, which adds some 
48 new attorneys to the Justice 
Department. 

I would not say that his approach is 
of the hold-the-line variety. Yet when 
I call a simple tabling motion and I am 
defeated, we have another 48 people 
added on there. 
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I believe in going ahead and cutting 
budgets. But I also believe in doing my 
homework. 

I will not go ahead and hurt a lot of 
innocent people, which will be the result 
of an amendment such as that presented 
by the Senator from Delaware. I will not 
let innocent people be hauled into the 
arena of cutting and thereby see a lot of 
worthwhile objectives and goals of this 
Nation be brought, into this arena to be 
done away with. 

The Senator from Delaware has a dis- 
tinguished record-probably one of the 
best fiscal experts ever to come into the 
House or Senate. But always in the past 
he has approached fiscal matters on a 
line-by-line analysis of what it was be- 
fore us. Now he is doing it the fast way, 
just to be able to say we are cutting 
taxes, period. 

This may not necessarily be so. May- 
be our failure to fund these programs, or 
agencies, actually, could result in prob- 
lems which ultimately cause an increase. 

There is a very effective sanction for 
those of us that spend the taxpayers’ 
money unwisely. The system is already in 
place. It is called free elections. Kick us 
out if we do not do the job—but do not 
go ahead and hide behind an artificial 
mechanism such as a statute or an 
across-the-board cut which does not re- 
lieve us of the duty to do a job straight 
through from start to finish. 

Let us get into a discussion of exactly 
what was involved in the committee's 
report. 

(Mr. LEAHY assumed the chair.) 

Mr. WEICKER. I do not know if there 
is going to be anybody else to assist me 
in this task this evening. But even if 
there is not, I would suspect it would be 
quite a while before there will be a vote 
on this matter. If there is, some suggest 
it might even be longer before we vote. 
Tread: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE BILL 

The Committee recommends a total of 
$8,635,438,000 in new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1979. This is an increase of 
$127,812,700 over the comparable amount 
approved by the House of Representatives, 
when consideration is given to the recom- 
mended items amounting to $3,910,235,000 
deleted on points of order when the bill was 
before the House; and $8,702,400 for items 
not considered at all by the House. The new 
budget authority recommended is $1,564,- 
562,000 less than the allocation to the Sub- 
committee on State, Justice, Commerce, the 
Judiciary and Related Agencies appropria- 
tion in the first concurrent budget reso- 
lution. 

The major changes from the House bill are 
described in the following: 

Department of State—A total of $1,262,- 
291,000 is recommended, none of which is in 
the House bill because of lack of authoriza- 
tion at the time of House consideration. 
The amount recommended for the Depart- 
ment includes an additional $6,356,000 over 
the budget for the acquisition of additional 
buildings abroad and the full payment of 
our estimated contributions to international 
organization as well as amounts required for 
the administration of the nation’s foreign 
affairs and representation to various inter- 
national organizations and conferences. 

Department of Justice.—A total of $2,484,- 
579,000 is recommended and includes the 
restoration of the current level for part B 
State and local planning grants of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration. The 
amount recommended for LEAA also provides 
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the $10 million requested for the new urban 
crime program. 


As we go through the bill, I hope we 
understand what the 2 percent is being 
leveled against. All of a sudden, I think 
we will all realize that we are not just 
talking about the impact on peorle 
with their hands out, and not talking 
solely about welfare cheats. But we are 
talking about things that affect each one 
of us—the most worthy considerations 
and the most worthy people—people who 
are honest and hardworking and doing 
their job. These people need the help of 
their government and not some lazy ap- 
proach to the job for which we are being 
paid $57,500 a year to do. I read: 

The Committee has provided the full 
amount requested for the general legal ac- 
tivities and the Antitrust Division and has 
maintained the $10 million level for the 
grants to the States to improve their anti- 
trust activities. 


Nobody is complaining today about be- 
ing ripped off by big business, because we 
have been policing its possible inimical 
effects. But we may be complaining about 
it soon if the cut goes through. Here 
we have the money to give us a legal 
capability to insure that both the States 
and the Federal Government can do the 
job in policing antitrust matter. 

These are all matters that relate to 
the good, strong backbone of America, 
if you will. I might add it has turned its 
back on the less fortunate part of our 
Nation. I read: 

The Committee has added $2 million to 
the request of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation consisting of $1 million each to 
partially restore the reductions in the budget 
for headquarters coordination of domestic 
security and terrorism activities; 


Now, if the Senator from Delaware, 
has his way, each one of us here will be 
responsible for the results of cutting the 
antiterrorism activities of the FBI. I con- 
tinue reading: 
as well as the actual investigations of domes- 
tic security and terrorism. 

The amount recommended also provides 
for a total of 926 new positions for the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of 
which 648 are for additional support of the 
prevention program designed to control the 
entry of illegal aliens into the country; 


Illegal aliens pose a big problem to 
Americans who are displaced from jobs 
by them. The Senator from Delaware 
says, “Let’s cut that program.” Although 
he does not want more illegal aliens, he 
will give no personnel to go ahead and 
enforce it. I continue reading: 
as well as providing other critically needed 
positions for the INS including the establish- 
ment of a new office for the Carolinas, While 
the Committee in supplying all the addi- 
tional personnel requested for the preven- 
tion program, it is compelled to restate its 
opinion that a more real remedy to the 
illegal alien situation would be legislation 
imposing penalties for employing illegal 
aliens instead of adding additional enforce- 
ment personnel on an unpoliceable border. 


Does this language indicate that the 
subcommittee was one that just went in 
to study a situation, or a group of men 
trying not only to spend money efficient- 
ly, while also creating policies which will 
become effective? I continue reading: 
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Two new minimum security camps to 
be established on former military bases are 
recommended for the Federal Prison Sys- 
tem. The Committeee recommends that the 
Bureau of Prisons utilize former military in- 
stallations as a way of alleviating the 30 
percent over-crowding in the Bureau's 
various facilities as well as mitigating the 
economic impact of base closures. 


Does that sound like a committee that 
is just trying to add more and more 
facilities, or one that is trying to utilize 
available facilities so there will be no 
additional cost to the taxpayer? 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. WEICKER. The Senator does not 
yield. I am sorry: 

Department of Commerce.—A total of 
$2,417,425,000 is recommended, including an 
increase of $70,350,000 over the request for 
the Economic Development Administration 
to provide full funding of the business loans 
and guarantees under title IT of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, as amended. The Committee’s recom- 
mendation also provides funding for all 103 
designated but unfunded economic develop- 
ment districts. 


I thought that one of the basic trends 
in the philososhy of my partv was to try 
to involve private enterprise in resolving 
economic and social problems, especially 
as they relate to our cities as well as our 
rural areas. 

Now we are asked to go ahead and 
slash EDA and hope that this great 
urban policy and all the political rhet- 
oric we hear from the administration, 
while the cities are dying on their feet, 
will be sufficient. But there is one entity 
that is in being—EDA—that accom- 
plishes these goals. There were actual 
jobs created through the private enter- 
prise system, with EDA’s program. They 
were not governmental jobs. EDA, in- 
deed, helps put cities on their feet. 

This Agency does not involve loans to 
New York City. It does not involve Gov- 
ernment handouts. What it involves is 
trying to get business into the cities to 
start up and to employ people, people 
who earn salaries and pay taxes. But, oh, 
no—this is cut right across the board 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Maybe the Senator from Delaware now 
would like to go back to the old days of 
governmental handouts and Government 
jobs—rather a change, I would say, in 
his philosophy: 

The $737,400,000 recommended for the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration provides for major expansion of the 
operations, research and facilities activities 
including an increase for $5,300.000 over the 
budget for the highly successful sea grant 
program, The Committee is fully supportive 
of the Coastal Zone Management program. 


The oceans are where we will have to 
turn when we want our energy and our 
food in the future. Seventy percent of 
the Earth’s surface is covered by water. 
Yet, we continue to move within that 
very narrow area which, indeed, has 
neighbor against neighbor, nation 
against nation, as we vie for whatever 
small territory is left in which to grow 
our food and from which to extract our 
energy. 
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Let’s talk about money that would be 
well spent as it will save enormous funds 
in the future. But a meat-axe spending 
cut indicates that we are not planning 
our entry into the oceans. We will wait 
until everybody is at war, until there is 
no food, and let us go in there and rape 
the hell out of the oceans. 

I have not seen the Senator from 
Delaware attend a single meeting in the 
development of our oceans’ programs, 
not one, There is a highly complex, tech- 
nical area and one of tremendous impor- 
tance to the United States. But the 
Senator from Delaware says let us go 
ahead and cut freely for its explora- 
tion—without even studying the impact 
of his actions. 

The sea grant is what brings the 
oceans to every one of us, no matter 
whether or not it is a coastal State. The 
sea grant programs are in the universi- 
ties all over this country, in all 50 States. 
It permits the scholars and the academ- 
icians to lend their discipline and their 
knowledge to the development of the 
oceans: 

The Committee’s allowance also provides 
the full amount requested for the final prep- 
arations for the 1980 Decennial Census as 
well as the full amounts requested for eco- 
nomic and statistical analysis and the new 
National Telecommunications and Informa- 
tion Administration. 


I recall the work of the committee in 
this area and the enormous amount of 
money we cut out insofar as certain du- 
Plicative information was concerned. 
We have tried to arrive at the figure 
that will best do the necessary job. But 
evidently there was no point in asking 
the questions we asked. Let us just go 
ahead and cut it and have any old cen- 
sus. I would rather not spend 1 penny 
than do a bad job: 

The Committee recommends the full 
budget of the new Industry and Trade Ad- 
ministration in view of the recordbreaking 
trade deficits being incurred, and also rec- 
ommends additional funds to computerize 
import data to assist in stopping illegal im- 


ports of foreign made textiles and other 
goods. 


Obviously, great consideration is given 
to this area by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware, to the point where the 
cut probably will eliminate whatever 
funds go into an area which has become 
critical to this country. Has anybody seen 
the balance-of-payments deficit? Does 
anybody want to do anything about it? 
Does it affect the value of our money? 
Does it affect the jobs in this country 
insofar as the importation of cheap tex- 
tiles is concerned? 

These are all the issues that are in- 
volved. These are all the issues that were 
presented to the subcommittee and con- 
sidered in depth: 

The amount recommended for the Office of 
Minority Business Enterprise is $7,665,000 
more than the current level and the full 
amount requested for the National Fire Pre- 
vention and Control Administration is also 
recommended. 


I might add that it is a job which to 
date has not been too well done, and was 
so recognized by the subcommittee. 

As anyone knows who was in the 
Chamber yesterday during the presenta- 
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tion of the Small Business Administra- 
tion authorized bill, we are now appar- 
ently in a situation in which the small 
business development centers, as recom- 
mended by the Small Business Commit- 
tee, will cut off another avenue to resolu- 
tion of this problem. This is in addition 
to programs offered to date by OMBE. 

But we did not just hand out money 
without recognition of the problems that 
go along with it. Does anybody deny the 
fact that this is money well spent? It 
involves minorities in this country who 
do not desire to be on welfare but who 
desire to be a part of the free enterprise 
system to an extent greater than their 
present limited participation as evi- 
denced by the fact that minorities ac- 
count for less than 1 percent of the 
Nation’s business profits. 

People say, “They are on welfare, and 
we don’t want to pay that any more”; 
and they come up with a minimum 
amount to enable them to become full 
members of our society. But there is a 2- 
percent cut here, too. 

That is what is involved in this type 
of legislating, legislating that does no 
honor to anybody in this Chamber: 

The Judiciary.—A total of $490,675,000 is 
recommended for the Judiciary, The Com- 
mittee recommends an increase to the budget 
of the Supreme Court in order to supply 
each Associate Justice with a leased automo- 
bile as well as providing two additional sec- 
retaries for each Justice in order to cope 
with increasing workloads. No provision has 
been made for additional circuit and district 
judgeships that may be authorized by Con- 
gress. 


I understand there is a possibility of 
Senator Proxmire offering an amend- 


ment which will eliminate the use of the 
car by the Justices, and I am going to 
vote for it. But so far as the additional 
secretarial help is concerned, these men 
deserve such assistance. Here are the 
nine men who have the greatest impact 
on our lives, greater than any other 
branch of Government, and many of 
them are running around doing their 
own work. I want them to use their 
heads, not their fingers, especially if it 
is my case that is up there. But there 
is just a 2-percent cut across the board. 
No concern is given for the im- 
portance of their decisions or how the 
decisions are interfered with for the 
lack of clerical assistance. 

A total of $1,980,468,000 is recom- 
mended for the related agencies cov- 
ered by this bill. The amount recom- 
mended is $2,060,905,400 below the 1978 
appropriations to date because of the 
massive disaster relief appropriations 
made to the Small Business Administra- 
tion. The amount recommended by the 
committee will cover a normal year of 
disaster activities and hopefully favor- 
able weather will avert the need in 1979 
for loans to drought-stricken farmers. 

The committee has provided the full 
amount requested for the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

I might not vote for what comes forth 
as far as their efforts are concerned. But 
T think it is important that we try as 
best we possibly can to disarm, to get 
some element of control over this nuclear 
madness? Yes, I do. 
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As well as the request of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

Is that important? How much has 
been accomplished in the past and how 
much lies ahead and still yet waits to 
be done? It seems to me that the civil 
rights effort has been rather lacking, vis- 
ibly absent, in the last several years as 
we all rest on our laurels. It does not 
mean much to those who are still waiting 
in the wings, for their rights. But we 
take a lackadaisical appro?ch because 
apparently racial minorities have not 
rosed much of a political threat of 
late. I hone the time is not too far off 
when they rise up and make themselves 
heard once again so we can continue the 
work that was begun and finish it. 

The Commission on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission, the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities Commission. 
The EEOC—let us go ahead and knock 
that off also. 

The Japan-United States Friendship 
Commission, and the Office of Special 
Trade Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations. 

As we try to make, some sense out of 
the tariff laws, the quotas, and the im- 
port restrictions that presently exist and 
which are responsible in great measure 
for the trade deficits that we are incur- 
ring, this agency will play an important 
role. 

The committee has provided addi- 
tional positions above the budget re- 
auest for the Federal Communications 
Commission for a network inquiry. 

As I recall, this is to make sure that, 
indeed, we are not going to be restricted 
to two or three networks. Indeed, if we 
can get a broader television media sit- 
uation out there it would be for the good 
of all Americans. 

Additionai workload in the common 
carrier area, the processing of fee re- 
funds pursuant to Court Order. and for 
improving UHF television broadcasting. 

This is so television can be more com- 
petitive, rather than putting the restric- 
tive hand of government in the area of 
communication broadcasting. By enabl- 
ing UHF to be on a comparable basis 
with VHF. we will hopefully raise the 
level of the junk that is now on VHF op 
the networks. I read: 

The recommended level for the Federal 
Maritime Commission makes provision for a 
new district office in Hawaii; and the budget 
of the Marine Mamma! Commission refiects 
a more gradual decrease from prior year 
levels than was budgeted. 

The Committee recommends $65,900,000 
for the Federal Trade Commission which 
provides for all but 16 of the 66 new posi- 
tions requested. The Committee has serious 
reservations about the Commission's pro- 
posed activities in the area of children’s ad- 
vertising. 

The Committee recommends the $255.000,- 
000 requested by the President for the Legal 
Services Corporation as well as the virtually 
full recuests for the new International Com- 
munication Agency, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and the U.S. Metric 
Board. 

The Committee recommends 86,260,000 to 
to provide for interim operations and the 
termination of the Renegotiation Board by 
May 31, 1979. The Board has not had au- 
thority to review Government contractors’ 
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receipts or accruals after October 1, 1976 and 
new legislation seems hopelessly snagged in 
Congress. The Committee believes that suf- 
ficient other protective devices have been 
installed so that this Board is no longer nec- 
essary. 


Mr. President, I have a message in my 
hand which says: 

Are you in the kind of a heat that would 
not allow a 5 minute interruption to pass 
a noncontroversial park conference report 
and ask unanimous consent that you not 
lose your right to the floor? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota be given the floor at this 
time for the purposes of reporting out 
the noncontroversial matter and that I 
not lose my right to the floor and regain 
the floor immediately upon termination 
of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Tue Senator from South Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr, ABOUREZK. I thank the Chair 
and I thank the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER NATIONAL 
PARK 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 8336. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 


Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the text of the 
bill (H.R. 8336) entitled “An Act to enhance 
the outdoor recreation opportunities for the 
people of the United States by expanding 
the National Park System, by providing ac- 
cess to and within areas of the National 
Park System, and for other purposes”, with 
the following amendment: 

Strike out the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment to the text 
of the bill, and insert: 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The Congress finds the natural, 
scenic, recreation, historic, and other values 
of a forty-eight-mile segment of the Chatta- 
hoochee River and certain adjoining lands 
in the State of Georgia from Buford Dam 
downstream to Peachtree Creek are of special 
national significance, and that such values 
should be preserved and protected from de- 
velopments and uses which would substan- 
tially impair or destroy them. In order to 
assure such preservation and protection for 
public benefit and enjoyment, there is here- 
by established the Chattahoochee River Na- 
tional Recreation Area (hereinafter referred 
to as the “recreation area"). The recreation 
area shall consist of the river and its bed 
together with the lands, waters, and inter- 
ests therein within the boundary generally 
depicted on the map entitled “Chattahoo- 
chee River National Recreation Area”, num- 
bered CHAT-20,000, and dated July 1976, 
which shall be on file and available for pub- 
lic inspection in the office of the National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior. 
Following reasonable notice in writing to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the United States 
Senate of his intention to do so, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) may, by publication of 
a revised map or other boundary descrip- 
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tion in the Federal Register, (1) make minor 
revisions in the boundary of the recreation 
area, and (2) revise the boundary to facili- 
tate access to the recreation area, or to delete 
lands which would be of little or no benefit 
to the recreation area due to the existence 
of valuable improvements completely con- 
structed prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act. The total area, exclusive of the 
river and its bed, within the recreation area 
may not exceed six thousand three hundred 
acres. 

Sec. 102. (a) Within the recreation area 
the Secretary is authorized to acquire lands, 
waters, and interests therein by donation, 
purchase with donated or appropriated funds, 
or exchange. Property owned by the State of 
Georgia or any political subdivision thereof 
may be acquired only by donation. 

(b) When a tract of land lies partly within 
and partly without the boundaries of the 
recreation area, the Secretary may acquire 
the entire tract by any of the above methods 
in order to avoid the payment of severance 
costs. Land so acquired outside of the boun- 
daries of the recreation area may be ex- 
changed by the Secretary for non-Federal 
land within such boundaries, and any por- 
tion of the land not utilized for such ex- 
changes may be disposed of in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 471 et seq.) . 

(c) Except for property which the Secre- 
tary determines to be necessary for the pur- 
poses of administration, development, ac- 
cess, or public use, an owner of improved 
property which is used solely for noncom- 
mercial residential purposes on the date of its 
acquisition by the Secretary may retain, as 
a condition of such acquisition, a right of use 
and occupancy of the property for such res- 
idential purposes. The right retained may be 
for a definite term which shall not exceed 
twenty-five years or, in lie thereof, for a term 
ending at the death of the owner or the 
death of the spouse, whichever occurs later. 
The owner shall elect the terms to be re- 
tained. The Secretary shall pay the owner 
the fair market value of the property on 
the date of such acquisition, less the fair 
market value of the term retained by the 
owner, 

(d) Any right of use and occupancy re- 
tained pursuant to this section may, dur- 
ing its existence, be conveyed or transferred, 
but all rights of use and occupancy shall be 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary deems appropriate to assure the 
use of the property in accordance with the 
purposes of this Act. Upon his determination 
that the property, or any portion thereof, 
has ceased to be so used in accordance with 
such terms and conditions, the Secretary 
may terminate the right of use and occu- 
pancy by tendering to the holder of such 
right an amount equal to the fair market 
value, as of the date of the tender, of that 
portion of the right which remains unex- 
pired on the date of termination. 

(e) As used in this section, the term “im- 
proved property” means a detached, year- 
round noncommercial residential dwelling, 
the construction of which was begun before 
January 1, 1975, together with so much of 
the land on which the dwelling is situated, 
the said land being in the same ownership as 
the dwelling, as the Secretary shall desig- 
nate to be reasonably necessary for the en- 
joyment of the dwelling for the sole purpose 
of noncommercial residential use, together 
with any structures accessory to the dwell- 
ing which are situated on the land so des- 
ignated. 

Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary shall adminis- 
ter, protect, and develop the reaction area 
in accordance with the Act of August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535), and in accordance with 
any other statutory authorities available to 
him for the conservation and management 
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of historic and natural resources, including 
fish and wildlife, to the extent he finds such 
authority will further the purposes of this 
Act. In developing and administering the 
recreation area, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration applicable Federal, State, and 
local recreation plans and resource use and 
development plans, including, but not Hm- 
ited to, the Atlanta Regional Commission 
Chattahoochee Corridor Study, dated July 
1972. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized and en- 
couraged to enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with the State or its political sub- 
divisions whereby he may assist in the plan- 
ning for and interpretation of non-Federal 
publicly owned lands within or adjacent or 
related to the recreation area to assure that 
such lands are used in a manner consistent 
with the findings and purposes of this Act. 

(c) In planning for the development and 
public use of the recreation area, the Secre- 
tary shall consult with the Secretary of the 
Army to assure that public use of adjacent or 
related water resource development or flood 
control projects and that of the recreation 
area are complementary. 

(d) In administering the recreation area, 
the Secretary may perm‘t fishing in waters 
under his jurisdiction in accordance with 
applicable State and Federal laws and regv- 
lations. The Secretary, after consultation 
with the appropriate State agency respon- 
sible for fishing activities, may designate 
zones where, and establish periods when, 
fishing shall be permitted and issue such 
regulations as he may determine to be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
section, Except ir emergencies, such regula- 
tions shal! be put into effect only after con- 
sultation with the appropriate State agency. 

Sec. 104. (a) The Federal Energy Regula- 
tory Commission shall not license the con- 
struction of any dam, water conduit, reser- 
voir, powerhouse, transmission line, or other 
project works under the Federal Power Act 
(16 U.S.C. 791a et seq.), on or directly affect- 
ing the recreation area, and no department 
or agency of the United States shall assist 
by loan, grant, license, or otherwise in the 
construction of any water resources project 
that would have a direct and adverse effect 
on the values for which such area is estab- 
lished except where such project is deter- 
mined by the State of Georgia to be neces- 
sary for water supply or water quality en- 
hancement purposes and authorized by the 
United States Congress. Nothing contained 
in the foregoing sentence, however, shall pre- 
elude licensing of, or assistance to, develop- 
ments upstream or downstream from the 
recreation area or on any stream tributary 
thereto which will not invade the recreation 
area or unreasonably diminish the scenic, 
recreational, and fish and wildlife values 
present therein on the date of approval of 
this Act. Nothing contained in this subsec- 
tion shall preclude the upgrading, improve- 
ment, expansion or development of facilities 
or public works for water supply or water 
quality enhancement purposes if such ac- 
tion would not have a material adverse ef- 
fect on the values for which the recreation 
area is established. 

(b) No department or agency of the United 
States shall recommend authorization of any 
water resources project that would have a 
direct and adverse effect on the values for 
which such area is established, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, nor shall such de- 
partment or agency request appropriations to 
begin construction of any such project, 
whether heretofore or hereafter authorized, 
without at least sixty days in advance, (1) 
advising the Secretary in writing of its inten- 
tion to do so and (2) reporting to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the United States House of Representatives 
and to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources of the United States Senate the 
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nature of the project involved and the man- 
ner in which such project would conflict 
with the purposes of this Act or would affect 
the recreation area and the values to be pro- 
tected by it under this Act. It is not the in- 
tention of Congress by this Act to require the 
manipulation or reduction of lake water ley- 
els in Lake Sidney Lanier. Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed in any way to restrict, 
prohibit, or affect any recommendation of 
the Metropolitan Atlanta Water Resources 
Study as authorized by the Public Works 
Committee of the United States Senate on 
March 2, 1972. 

(c) The Secretary is directed to proceed 
as expeditiously as possible to acquire the 
lands and interests in lands necessary to 
achieve the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 105. (a) From the appropriations au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1978 and succeeding 
fiscal years pursuant to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act (78 Stat. 897), as 
amended, not more than $72,900,000 may be 
expended for the acquisition of lands and 
interests in lands authorized to be acquired 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Effective on October 1, 1978, there are 
authorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$500,000 for the development of essential 
public facilities. 

(c) Within three years from the effective 
date of this Act, the Secretary shall, after 
consulting with the Governor of the State 
of Georgia, develop and transmit to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States House of Representatives and 
to the Committee on Energy and National 
Resources of the United States Senate a gen- 
eral management plan for the use and de- 
velopment of the recreation area consist- 
ent with the findings and purposes of this 
Act, indicating: 

(1) lands and interests in lands adjacent 
or related to the recreation area which are 
deemed necessary or desirable for the pur- 
poses of resource protection, scenic integrity, 
or management and administration of the 
area in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, the estimated cost of acquisition, and 
the recommended public acquisition agency; 

(2) the number of visitors and types of 
public use within the recreation area that 
can be accommodated in accordance with 
the full protection of its resources; and 

(3) the facilities deemed necessary to ac- 
commodate and provide access for such vis- 
itors and uses, including their location and 
estimated cost. 

TITLE II 


Sec. 201. Section 4 of the Act approved 
August 31, 1965 (79 Stat. 588), as amended, 
providing for the commemoration of certain 
historical events in the State of Kansas, is 
further amended by changing ‘'$2,000,000.” 
to “$2,750,000.": Provided, That such in- 
crease shall be effective on October 1, 1978. 


TITLE III 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 301. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that— 

(1) the purpose of the National Park Sys- 
tem is to preserve outstanding natural, 
scenic, historic, and recreation areas for 
the enjoyment, education, inspiration, and 
use of all people; 

(2) units of the National Park System have 
recently been established near major metro- 
politan areas in order to preserve remaining 
open space and to provide recreational op- 
portunities for urban residents (many of 
whom do not have access to personal motor 
vehicles); and 


(3) circumstances which necessarily re- 
quire people desiring to visit units of the 
National Park System to rely on personal 
motor vehicles may diminish the natural and 
recreational values of such units by causing 
traffic congestion and environmental dam- 
age, and by reqiuiring the provision of roads. 
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parking, and other facilities in ever-increas- 
ing numbers and density. 

(b) The purpose of this title is to make 
the National Park System more accessible in 
a manner consistent with the preservation of 
parks and the conservation of energy by en- 
couraging the use of transportation modes 
other than personal motor vehicles for access 
to and within units of the National Park 
System with minimum disruption to nearby 
communities through authorization of a 
pilot transportation program. 

Sec. 302. (a) The Secretary of the In- 
terior (hereinafter referred to as Secretary") 
is authorized to formulate transportation 
plans and implement transportation projects 
where feasible pursuant to those plans for 
units of the national park system. 

(b) Yo carry out the purposes of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the Secretary is 
authorized to— 

(1) contract with public or private agen- 
cies or carriers to provide transportation serv- 
ices, capital equipment, or facilities to im- 
prove access to units of the national park 
system; 

(2) operate such services directly in the 
absence of suitable and adequate agencies 
or carriers; 

(3) acquire by purchase, lease, or agree- 
ment, capital equipment for such services; 
and 

(4) where necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, acquire by lease pur- 
chase, donation, exchange, or transfer, 
lands, waters, and interests therein which 
are situated outside the boundary of a 
unit of the national park system, which 
property shall be administered as part of 
the unit: Provided, That any land or in- 
terests in land owned by a State or any 
of its political subdivisions may be acquired 
only by donation: Provided further, That 
any land acquisition shall be subject to 
such statutory limitations, if any, on 
methods of acquisition and appropriations 


thereof as may be specifically applicable to 
such area. 
(c) Acquisitions pursuant to subsection 


(b) (3) and (4) of this section shall not 
commence prior to sixty days (not count- 
ing days on which the Senate or the House 
of Representatives has adjourned for more 
than three consecutive days) from the time 
the Secretary has submitted a detailed 
proposal for such acquisitions to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natura] Resources 
of the Senate and the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. 

(ad) All fees directly collected by the 
National Park Service in the operation of 
the facilities and services authorized by 
this title shall be covered into the Plan- 
ning, Development, and Operation of 
Recreation Facilities appropriation account 
to be subject to appropriation. 

(e) The Secretary shall establish infor- 
mation programs to inform the public of 
available park access opportunities and to 
promote the use of transportation modes 
other than personal motor vehicles for ac- 
cess to and travel within the units of the 
national park system. 

(f) Transportation facilities and services 
provided pursuant to this title shall not be 
considered as concession facilities or services 
within the meaning of the Act of October 9, 
1965 (79 Stat. 969) and may be undertaken 
by the Secretary directly or by contract with- 
out regard to any requirement of local, State, 
or Federal law respecting determinations of 
public convenience and necessity or other 
similar matters: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary or his contractor shall consult with the 
appropriate State or local public service 
commission or other such body having au- 
thority to issue certificates of convenience 
and necessity, and any such contractor shall 
be subject to applicable requirements of such 
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body unless the Secretary determines that 
such requirements would not be consistent 
with the purposes and provisions of this title. 

(g) No grant of authority in this title shall 
be deemed to expand the exemption of sec- 
tion 203(b)(4) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act (49 U.S.C. 303(b) (4)). 

Sec. 303. (a) To carry out the purposes of 
this title, the Secretary of Transportation, 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the heads of such other Federal depart- 
ments or agencies as the Secretary deems 
necessary are directed to assist the Secretary 
in the formulation and implementation of 
transportation projects 

(b) Within one hundred and eighty days 
from the enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall prepare and submit to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources of 
the Senate and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a compilation of Federal statutes 
and programs providing authority for the 
planning, funding, or operation of trans- 
portation projects which might be utilized 
by the Secretary to carry out the purpose of 
this title. The Secretary shall revise the com- 
pilation thereafter as he deems necessary. 

Sec. 304. (a) The Secretary shall, during 
the formulation of any transportation plan 
authorized pursuant to section 302 of this 
title— 

(1) give public notice of intention to for- 
mulate such a plan by publication in the 
Federal Register and in a newspaper or 
periodical having general circulation in the 
vicinity of the affected unit of the national 
park system; 

(2) following such notice hold a public 
meeting at a location or locations conven- 
ient to the affected unit of the National Park 
System. 

(b) Prior to the implementation of any 
project developed pursuant to the trans- 
portation plan formulated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Secretary 
shall— 

(1) establish procedures, including but not 
limited to public meetings, to give State and 
local governments and the public adequate 
notice and an opportunity to comment on 
the proposed transportation project; and 

(2) submit, when the proposed project 
would involve an expenditure in excess of 
$100,000 in any fiscal year, a detailed report 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of the United States Senate and the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives. The Secretary may proceed with the 
implementation of such plan only after sixty 
days (not counting days on which the Senate 
or House of Representatives has adjourned 
for more than three consecutive days) have 
elapsed following submission of the plan. 

Sec. 305. The Secretary shall submit a re- 
port to the Congress within three years of 
the effective date of this Act. The report shall 
include, but not be limited to, his findings 
and recommendations regarding— 

(a) preservation of natural resource values 
within units of the National Park System 
through access alternatives; 

(b) effects of transportation projects on 
communities in close proximity to the units 
of the National Park System; and 


(c) future transportation projects formu- 
lated pursuant to this title. 

Sec. 306. In carrying out the purposes of 
this title, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1979; 
$2,000,000 for fiscal year 1980; and $3,000,000 
for fiscal year 1981, which shall remain avail- 
able until expended. In a fiscal year when the 
amounts actually appropriated are less than 
the amounts listed above, the authorized but 
unappropriated amount shall continue to be 
available for appropriation in succeeding fis- 
cal years. 
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Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the title of the 
bill. 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Dan Dreyfus, 
Tom Williams, and Laura Beaty be ac- 
corded the privilege of the floor during 
consideration of this conference report. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator amend that to include Gordon 
GriTin of my staff? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. President, H.R. 
8336 was passed by the House earlier 
this session, and was passed by the Sen- 
ate, with amendments, on July 21, 1978. 
The House, while concurring in the bulk 
of the amendments agreed to by the 
Senate, has made several minor modifi- 
cations not contained in the Senate- 
passed bill. These House amendments 
are acceptable to me and have been 
cleared with the House and Senate spon- 
sors of the bill. It is also my understand- 
ing that these amendments have been 
cleared with the minority. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
description of those amendments be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF HOUSE AMENDMENTS TO 

H.R. 8336, as AMENDED 

1. The House clarified the authority of 
the Secretary to make necessary boundary 
revisions to the proposed recreation area 
corridor for management purposes. (Sec- 
tion 102(b) (c)) 

2. The House retained its language pro- 
viding that the Secretary may permit fish- 
ing within the National Recreation Area 
boundaries but provided that hunting would 
not be permitted within the Chattahoochee 
NRA. (Section 103(d) ) 

3. The House included a provision direct- 
ing the Secretary to proceed as expeditiously 
as possible in the acquisition of lands within 
the National Recreation Area boundaries. 
(Section 104(c) ) 

4. The House modified the Senate-passed 
version of Title III to provide access to and 
within units of the National Park System. 
This clarifies the intent of the Senate lan- 
guage by insuring that visitors to a park 
unit would, in fact, be transported into such 
unit. (Section 301(b)) 

5. The House modified the provision of the 
Senate-passed bill regarding Congressional 
veto, The Senate language would have pro- 
vided for a sixty-day congressional review 
of proposed transportation projects of 
$100,000 or more or proposed acquisitions of 
either capital equipment or real property. 
After sixty days, and in the absence of a 
concurrent resolution of objection, such pro- 
posal would be approved. 

The House amendment retains the sixty- 
day congressional review but deletes the 
provision which would block a proposal by 
@ concurrent resolution of objection. The 
House amendment would still afford the Con- 
gress sixty days to review any proposed 
transportation project whose cost would ex- 
ceed $100,000 or any acquisitions proposal. 
(Section 302(c) and Section 304(b) (2)) 

6. The House amendment includes lan- 
guage providing that in any fiscal year when 
the amounts actually appropriated for the 
purposes of this Act are less than the 
amounts provided by the authorization, the 
authorized but unappropriated amount shall 
continue to be available for appropriation 
in succeeding fiscal years. (Section 306) 
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Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I yield 
briefly to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Connecticut and- the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina for yielding us 
the time to get this important bill passed. 
I shall only take a brief time. 

I do also thank my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, for all the ef- 
fort he has put forth in helping preserve 
the Chattahoochee River, which is a 
great natural asset. I shall not speak at 
length on it. 

I am disappointed that the House of 
Representatives did not agree to the Sen- 
ate amendments. We have a real time 
problem here. If we are going to get the 
appropriation for this park, we are go- 
ing to have to get the authorization bill 
passed very quickly. 

So what we have done is acquiesced in 
the House amendments. 

Mr. President, the plan delineating the 
boundaries of the proposed Chatta- 
hoochee River national recreation area 
was developed over 3 years ago. During 
this intervening period some develop- 
ment has taken place on the fringes of 
the area and some property within the 
boundaries has been acquired by entities 
which are using or are planning to use 
the land in a manner compatible with the 
integrity of the national recreation area. 

I believe that it is very important that 
the Secretary of the Interior have suf- 
ficient authority to make adjustments 
in the boundaries in recognition of some 
of the changes which have occurred since 
the plan was developed. I also believe 
that it is important that the Secretary 
have the authority to refrain from pur- 
chasing property, within the boundaries 
of the area, which is being used or which 
will be used in a manner deemed to be 
compatible with the preservation and 
protection of the area when such use is 
insured by deed restrictions or other en- 
forceable contracts and covenants. 

Secretary Andrus has requested in a 
letter which I will include in the RECORD 
that we make it eminently clear that 
the language of this legislation provides 
him. among other authority, the flexi- 
bility to avoid the purchase of tracts 
which have been adequately protected by 
deed restrictions or other types of en- 
forceable reservations. There are two 
specific instances of which I am aware 
where such authority can be appropri- 
ately used. As the sponsor of this bill, it is 
my belief that this authority is con- 
tained in the provisions of the legisla- 
tion. I appreciate the statement by Sen- 
ator ABOUREZK on behalf of the Senate 
committee and their counterpart in the 
House of Representatives that it is also 
their view that the Secretary is provided 
with this authority in H.R. 8336. In prac- 
tical terms, this legislation therefore au- 
thorizes the Secretary to not purchase 
property located within the boundaries 
which is used or will be used for other 
than noncommercial residential purposes 
as long as these uses are compatible with 
the natural integrity of the area. 

I thank my colleague. Senator ABOUR- 
EzK, for his invaluable assistance in 
making possible the realization of a 
dream of thousands of Georgians 
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through enactment of this legislation. I 
hope my colleagues will support the bill 

I wish to ask my colleague from South 
Dakota one question which is very im- 
portant. I have a letter dated August 3, 
1978, from the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. I wish to ask my colleague to 
listen to two paragraphs of that letter 
which I shall quote from and then 
answer one question. 

I quote from the second and third 
paragraphs of this letter signed by the 
Secretary of the Interior: 

It is our hope that you could clarify the 
legislative history so that we can assure 
maximum protection for the resource with- 
out being forced to adhere rigidly to a 
boundary line drawn more than 3 years ago 
which no longer reflects realities on the 
ground, 

We would alter that boundary to avoid 
completed developments, developments that 
are so far along as to constitute an irreversi- 
ble commitment to non-park use, to add or 
delete tracts for the purpose of minimizing 
severance impacts, to add or delete tracts to 
accommodate technical and operational con- 
siderations and to avoid the purchase of 
tracts which have been adequately protected 
by deed restrictions or other types of en- 
forceable reservations. 


I would just ask my colleague if he be- 
lieves that the language we are now pass- 
ing, even with the House amendment 
which we would be accepting when we 
accept this bill, will allow the Secretary 
of the Interior this authority which he 
seeks? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. My answer is, yes. 

Mr. President, With regard to title I 
of H.R. 8336, the House has sent us a bill 
which, in their judgment, has sought to 
provide the Secretary with enough flexi- 
bility to acquire land for the Chattahoo- 
chee River NRA in a rapidly developing 
urban corridor without being forced to 
acquire parcels that have been developed 
during the more than 3 vears that this 
measure has been before the Congress. 
This has been our objective as well. On 
the other hand, it was feared by our col- 
leagues in the House thst our flexible 
language might be exploited by devel- 
opers in the interim between enactment 
and actual acnuisition of a parcel. We 
concur with this further concern of the 
other body. but wish to make it perfectly 
clear that by accepting the House lan- 
guage. we do not intend to limit the 
Secretary’s authority to. first. make 
minor boundary adiustments to permit 
him to eliminate parcels that he deems 
to be adequatelv protected by deed re- 
strictions or other enforceable cove- 
nants: second, to delete parcels which 
would involve significant severance dam- 
age to remaining lands: third. to encom- 
pass severed lands: fourth. to accommo- 
date technical and operational con- 
sideration: and fifth. to delete properties 
whose development has reached a stage 
which in his determination has rendered 
the parcel useless for furthering the 
purposes of this act. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
my colleague from Georgia yield? 

Mr. NUNN. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I want to join with 
my colleague from Georgia in what he 
has stated, and to understand fully the 
circumstances behind all of it. I appre- 
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ciate the floor manager of the bill en- 
gaging in colloquy to clear up this mis- 
understanding so that this project can 
go forward as desired by the citizens of 
our State. 

Mr. NUNN. I will also say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that I have 
talked to Congressman Burton, who is 
the chairman of the subcommittee on 
the House side, and he also assures me it 
is his understanding that the language in 
this bill, even with the House amend- 
ment, will be broad enough to accommo- 
date the Secretary of the Interior in 
carrying out this kind of discretion. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I have talked to him 
as well, and he has so indicated. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank my friend from 
South Dakota for helping us preserve 
this great asset. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior dated August 3 be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 3, 1978. 
Hon. SAM NUNN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sam: While we are most appreciative 
of the effort of the Congress to expedite pas- 
sage of legislation establishing the Chatta- 
hoochee River National Recreation Area, we 
are most anxious to clarify the intent of the 
Congress with respect to our discretionary 
limits with respect to land acquisition for 
this new park. As you well know and have 
expressed frequently, many developments 
have been initiated during the period of 
legislative consideration. While we de- 
plore any further development in this cor- 
ridor and will utilize every too] available to 
us to protect the lands which are to be ac- 
quired for the park during the time between 
enactment and the completion of our acqui- 
sition program, we need the flexibility to 
make minor boundary adjustments for a 
variety of reasons. 

It is our hope that you could clarify the 
legislative history so that we can assure max- 
imum protection for the resource without 
being forced to adhere rigidly to a boundary 
line drawn more than 3 years ago which no 
longer reflects realities on the ground. 

We would alter that boundary to avoid 
completed developments, developments that 
are so far along as to constitute an irre- 
versible commitment to non-park use, to add 
or delete tracts for the purpose of minimiz- 
ing severance impacts, to add or delete tracts 
to accommodate technical and operational 
considerations and to avoid the purchase of 
tracts which have been adequately protected 
by deed restrictions or other types of enforce- 
able reservations. 

Passage of this bill within the next few 
days could insure early availability of land 
acquisition funds which represents the most 
significant act to protect this resource short 
of the actual authorization. 

Once again let me express our thanks to 
you and your colleagues for their support 
of this measure and pledge to you that we 
will use this discretionary authority in strict 
conformance with our trust responsibility 
to fully protect dedicated parklands. 

Sincerely, 
CECE, 
Secretary. 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I 


move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY). The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from South 
Dakota to concur in the House amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut for yielding. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1979 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of H.R. 12934. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Now, just to refresh 
the memory of my colleagues as to the 
budgets we are cutting across the board. 
We are, in effect, cutting the Department 
of State, we are cutting the Department 
of Justice, and that includes the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, the 
Federal prison system, the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration; we are 
cutting the Department of Commerce, 
we are cutting the Judiciary, and many 
other related agencies across the board, 
for no reason. I might add, no reason 
that has been offered at all, except it 
ought to be cut. 

The Senator from Delaware, I believe, 
in his comments has taken perhaps 5 or 
6 minutes. Five or six minutes is the rea- 
son why we should just cut it across the 
board. ; 

With respect to the drug problem in 
the United States, just cut it across the 
board. Let us have a little less enforce- 
ment in that area. 

So far as organized crime is concerned, 
let us just cut it across the board. Politi- 
cal corruption and that kind of crime, 
cut it across the board. So far as the 
adequacy of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is concerned, cut it across 
the board. The Department of Commerce 
and all of its activities relating to our 
economic viability and success at home 
and abroad, cut it across the board. I 
read: 

REPROGRAMING, REORGANIZATIONS, AND 
RELOCATIONS 

The House and Senate reports accompany- 
ing the appropriation bills for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for fiscal years 
1977 and 1978 contained a section concerning 
the reprograming of funds between programs 
or activities. Although the departments and 
agencies have generally complied with these 
requirements satisfactorily, there have been 
several instances where agencies chose to in- 
terpret the Committee guidelines in a way 
not intended, and, as a result, did not sub- 
mit reprograming requests. For example, some 


assumed that even though more than $250,- 
000 was being transferred, a report did not 


need to be submitted if several activities 


were involved with each receiving less than 
$250,000. Others have assumed that there 
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was a difference between permanent transfers 
and temporary transfers. These kinds of in- 
terpretations run counter to the Commit- 
tee’s intentions and give the appearance of 
an attempt to avoid compliance with these 
guidelines. The Committee has thus attempt- 
ed to clarify its reprograming procedures, for 
agencies receiving funds pursuant to this bill, 
and expects them to be closely followed. 

The Committee desires and expects that 
the Chairman. of the Subcommittee on the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
be notified in writing a minimum of 15 days 
prior to— 

(1) Reprograming of funds, whether per- 
manent or temporary, in excess of $250,000 or 
10 percent, whichever is less, between pro- 
grams or activities. This provision is also 
applicable in cases where several activities 
are involved with each receiving less than 
$250,000. In addition, the Committee desires 
to be notified of reprogramming actions which 
are less than these amounts if such actions 
would have the effect of committing the 
agency to significant funding requirements 
in future years. 

(2) Increasing funds or personnel by any 
means for any project or activity for which 
funds have been denied or restricted. 

(3) Creation of new programs or substan- 
tial augmentation of existing programs. 

(4) Relocation of offices or employees. 

(5) Reorganization of offices, programs, or 
activities. 

The Committe also expects that any items 
which are subject to interpretation will be 
reported. 


Does that sound like a committee that 
is just sitting there accepting whatever 
dollar figures are given to it, stamping 
them “approved’’? Does it or does it not 
sound like one that is properly perform- 
ing its oversight function as a commit- 
tee on appropriations to assure that 
bureaucracy does not get out of hand? 

I do not recall any request—and this 
is very tight fiscal practice, very tight 
direction from the legislative branch of 
our Government—by the Senator from 
Delaware to see this type of procedure 
followed and, indeed, this will save more 
money than any 2 percent across-the- 
board cut. 

It is not as sexy politically but, be- 
lieve me, it works better in dealing with 
that bureaucracy. It makes them ac- 
countable, by having them report. That 
is what we are there for day in and day 
out, not just come cruising in here at the 
llth hour and say, “Let us just cut it 
across the board.” I continue reading: 

RELOCATION OF OFFICES 

During the course of the Committee’s hear- 
ings with the Department of Justice there 
was extensive discussion of the movement 
of the U.S. Marshals Service headquarters 
elements to Tyson’s Corner in McLean, Va. 
The Committee is fully supportive of that 
part of the President’s urban policy that will 
end the flight of Federal offices from central 
cities to suburban locations. Thus it was 
surprising to find that the U.S. Marshals 
Services was to be moved to the fringe of 
the Washington metropolitan area. This 
transfer was all the more surprising since 
the Committee had not been notified as it 
should have been pursuant to the above re- 
quirements which are identical to those con- 
tained in our previous reports. 

The Assistant Attorney General for Ad- 
ministration testified about the merits of 
consolidating the Department's legal activ- 
ities in or close to the Main Justice Depart- 
ment Building, the general lack of adequate 
Office space in the downtown Washington 
area, and the intent to move the Marshals 
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Service to Tyson's Corner. The Committee 
appreciates the Attorney General's desire to 
consolidate the local divisions and voiced a 
desire to work with the Department on the 
overall space problem and to find adequate 
space for the Marshals Service in the down- 
town area. Subsequent to the Committee 
hearing, the Committee was surprised to 
learn that its offer to assist the Department 
was moot, since a final decision to move had 
already been made several months previously. 

While the Committee anpreciates that the 
General Services Administration may have 
been unable to locate space for the Marshals 
Service in downtown Washington, D.C., it 
was nevertheless incumbent on the Depart- 
ment to notify the Committee of these de- 
velopments. Instead of notifying the Com- 
mittee, the Department proceeded to initiate 
a Standard Form 81, “Request for Space” 
which was transmitted to GSA on September 
14, 1977. An attachment to this request in- 
cluded a suggestion that “general boundaries 
be established 2 miles either side of the 
Capital Beltway at a point within 30 min- 
utes of the Department of Justice, National 
Airport, and Dulles International Airport.” 

This statement also went on to note: “A 
review of the space at the Tysons Corner 
Shopping Mall indicated that the above 
conditions can be met.” Pursuant to this 
request, the GSA Administrator, after meet- 
ing with the Attorrey General, approved the 
solicitation of bids for leasing space in North- 
ern Virginia for the U.S. Marshals Service, 
On December 30, 1977, a contract was en- 
tered into to lease a total of 59,955 net 
usable space at the Tyson's Corner Office 
Building. 

With this case as an example, the Com- 
mittee admonishes the departments and 
agencies within the jurisdiction of this act 
to notify the Committee of any relocation 
of offices to outside the limits of the cities 
and counties where presently located. Other- 
wise, the Committee will not be responsible 
for providing funds necessary for the pay- 
ment of any lease where such notification 
is not given and approved by the Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on State, Justice, Com- 
merce, the Judiciary and Related Agencies. 

UNBUDGETED EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES 

The Committee made a special review of 
the 1977 expenditures by the agencies cov- 
ered by this bill for travel, other services, 
and equipment. This review found many in- 
stances of expenditures for these object 
classes far exceeding the amounts projected 
in the President's budget in January 1977. 
Particularly alarming were the great 
amounts obligated for equipment in the 
last month of the fiscal year. It is obvious 
that these September sprees were largely oc- 
casioned by savings in the compensation and 
benefits accounts due to delays in filling 
positions. 

The Committee does not believe that these 
unbudgeted expenditures are justified as 
long as they are spent within the same 
budget activity. The 1978 expenditures will 
be similarly reviewed and a far better rec- 
ord is certainly expected. The Committee 
directs that proper controls be established 
so that the amount included in the current 
year column of the President's budget, for 
travel, other services and equipment, shall 
not be exceeded by 15 percent, unless a re- 
programing notification has been submitted 
to the Committee and not disapproved. 


These actions are almost as impor- 
tant as the dollars and cents. They are 
important to the extent that they show 
that the subcommittee is doing its job, 
that it recognizes where the Govern- 
ment has fallen down, to pull it up 
short and to set forth the procedure to 
insure that it does not happen again. 

How do you get that out of an across 
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the board cut? Why not just have every- 
body go in and submit their budget, 
give it an across the board cut, and 
eliminate the Appropriations Commit- 
tee? That would be the biggest saving 
of all. Further: 

POSITION CEILINGS 


The Committee is alarmed about the prac- 
tice of the Office of Management and Budget 
in establishing unilateral ceilings on employ- 
ment. In several instances the Committee 
has allowed the additional positions re- 
quested by the administration, only to find 
them unfilled a year later because of the ım- 
position of personnel ceilings, These ceilings 
have led to contracting out functions that 
should be performed by Federal employees 
and have been used to force absorption of 
pay raises. The result in many cases has been 
a severe erosion of the personne] base which 
is documented by the high lapse rates budg- 
eted for several major agencies in the bill. 

The imposition of the personnel ceilings 
has brought considerable confusion to the 
Committee’s hearings. The Congress has al- 
ways reviewed the budget in terms of the 
number of permanent positions allowed, re- 
quested, and filled, and it does little good 
to hear about “ceiling points” from hard- 
pressed agency managers. 

An excellent example of the wastefulness 
of the OMB doctrine of “Government by Per- 
sonnel Ceiling" was the testimony of the At- 
torney General. After indicating that he 
would have preferred to have more paralegal 
positions instead of the additional attorneys 
requested, but, since under the ceilings & 
GS-15 attorney and a GS-9 paralegal count 
the same, he was forced to use the scarce 
ceiling to use it for the higher paid lawyer 
when he would rather have had two paraie- 
gals at less overall cost instead. 

The Committee is particularly disturbed 
about the effect of these ceilings on: the 
critical services of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration; the protection 


of the millions invested by the Economic De- 
velopment Administration and the Small 


Business Administration; the law enforce- 
ment responsibilities assigned to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, and the 
Drug Enforcement Administration; the cus- 
tody and rehabilitation of the prisoners as- 
signed to the Federal Prison System; the 
promotion of American exports as well as 
the regulation of imports and other vital 
services by the Industry and Trade Adminis- 
tration; the administration of the Nation's 
foreign affairs, as well as the regulatory func- 
tion of such agencies as the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The Committee has inserted provisions In 
the appropriations of the following agencies 
providing that ceilings on permanent posi- 
tions shall not be established at less than the 
number indicated. 


It then proceeds to give the figures 
for the following agencies: Department 
of State, Department of Justice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, and Small Business Ad- 
ministration. I read: 

The establishment of these minimum 
ceilings is not to be construed as mandat- 
ing that employment be maintained at 
these levels when ordinary and good man- 
agement practice would indicate a lower 
level. Rather, it is the intent of the Com- 
mittee to preclude the establishment of 
ceilings that inhibit ordinary and good 
management of the resources assigned these 
agencies by the Congress. 

FORMAT OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


At the request of the new Administra- 
tion, the Committee agreed to substantial 
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changes in the format of the 1979 budget 
estimates of many of the agencies in the 
bill. In most instances these format changes 
conformed to the operating pattern of the 
agencies, and ordinarily the Committee 
would share the goal of melding the struc- 
ture of the presentation and operating 
budgets. 

However, the revised presentations of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration and the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration did not prove to be satisfac- 
tory. Both of these agencies are of signifi- 
cant congressional and public interest. The 
Committee found it difficult to respond to 
this interest in the absence of the tradi- 
tional budget structure that was based on 
the authorization acts of these agencies. 
Until the legislative committees can be 
persuaded to revise the authorizations to 
the new operating structures, the Commit- 
tee must insist that the budget estimates 
for these two agencies contain the current 
structure of the authorizing legislation. The 
tables on pages 34 and 41 display the mini- 
mum level of information needed for the 
LEAA and EDA, respectively. 

The Committee directs that any agency 
contemplating a change in the budget 
structure submit the proposed format for 
review by not later than December 1 so that 
the Committee's review and decision may 
be obtained in sufficient time to meet the 


deadlines for printing the President’s 
budget. 


So much for the overall remarks of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Ju- 
diciary. I start now with title I, and re- 
view the various recommendations of 
the committee, and the reasons therefor. 

I know what will happen as time wears 
on. Everyone will realize that some 
mighty good projects are getting thrown 
out. The bad has been weeded out a 
long time ago. Unfortunately, the dis- 
tinguished chairman now, after all the 
hearings, has a substitute bill, which is 
an indication that we did not do a proper 
job. 

That comes as a surprise to me, be- 
cause no man has had greater admira- 
tion from this Senator than has the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina. But then it really is not a budg- 
etary amendment that he proposes; it is 
an accommodation to the Senators. 

We have a bunch of projects that in 
his estimation, now, outside the com- 
mittee process, outside the testimony 
process—will result in a 2-percent re- 
duction. 

I would only advise my colleagues they 
had better check with the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina to find 
out whether or not their particular proj- 
ect is protected. 

I was proud indeed of the work of the 
subcommittee, in that we did not ac- 
cept any particular projects. The most 
rigorous type of standard was held to the 
justifying of any request, which caused 
some very unhappy Senators. 

However, the political fear that is 
engendered by this activity overcomes 
the true logic and commonsense and so 
dictates our actions. 

Well, I will inform everyone, the whole 
Appropriations Committee can cave. I 
will not. I hope there are some members 
who will put an end to this business. 
Fine, have the Senator from Delaware 
or any other State stand up from his 
seat, call for a cut in expenditures, jus- 
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tify it, detail, line by line; that is fair 
enough. That is doing our job. We all 
win some and lose some in this Cham- 
ber. Just stand up there, without any 
knowledge of what is being cut or with- 
out any justification, and say, “That is 
fine. We cut.” Sooner or later someone 
will ask, “What did you cut?” Then you 
will find out it had something very much 
to do with them. 

We are always put on the horns of 
a dilemma in this body as to the raising 
of revenues and their expenditure. That 
is never going to change. There are al- 
ways choices to be made, but not under 
this mechanism. There are no choices 
here to be made. 

I never will forget the evening that 
proposition 13 passed. I cannot use a 
better example than the personal ex- 
ample to exemplify the dilemma in 
which we are going to all be placed. I 
received a call from my brother in Cali- 
fornia, who was very much a supporter 
of proposition 13. He was absolutely 
elated. 

Well, that very same day I received a 
letter from his wife enclosing a flier 
which was being sent to all Members of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
urging increased funding for diabetes 
research. 

There you have it. They never con- 
ceived of the fact that it was that ox 
that was going to be gored. Spending 
cuts, yes—but not for diabetes research. 
Why? Because they have a child who 
since birth has had diabetes. It was not 
conceivable to them that with a tax 
cut that would be the amount that would 
be cut. 

We might be able to avoid it for a 
month, 3 months, 6 months, 9 months, 
but sooner or later it will come down to 
the business of what we are being paid 
to do: >o make those choices, the tough 
ones. There is not one of us who enjoys 
that. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. WEICKER. Yes, without losing my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that David Buckley 
of my staff be granted the privileges of 
the floor during the consideration of the 
pending legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. There is not one of us 
who does not enjoy the privileges of be- 
ing a U.S. Senator. They are really great. 
There are also some really tough times 
and disagreeable times, and I think we 
live in those times right now. What we 
are not paid to do as leaders of this Na- 
tion is to cut and run. We have to try to 
make sense out of what is being proposed. 

There is no arguing the fact that there 
is an uncontrolled urge to spend on the 
part of too many in Government at all 
levels. But that does not mean to say 
that the system is a bad system. 


I think this element of choice is some- 
thing that we had best confront now. 
Maybe, there will be those who will want 
to avoid these issues until after the elec- 
tions are over. That would be the safe 
way. However, I woulc rather put it to 
a test right now. 
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When my colleagues review this budget 
and see what is in here, and they recog- 
nize the fact it is way below the budget 
of last year and below the budget esti- 
mates for this fiscal year, I am confident 
that they will come to their senses. They 
will make the Senator from Delaware do 
what I am doing now, stand up and 
justify every single one of the items in 
this bill as to why it should be cut 2 
percent. 

If the Senator from Delaware is willin~ 
to do that, I will be glad to go ahead and 
relinquish the floor. But he is not. He 
might have a few choice little matters of 
interest to him, but not the kind of de- 
tailed work that is involved here. It is 
merely to go home and say, “I cut it 2 
percent.” 

Well, we are going to make surc that, 
when he goes home, everybody will know 
exactly what it is that he cut 2 percent. 
Specifically, he cut law enforcement 2 
percent, drug enforcement 2 percent. the 
pursuit of organized crime 2 percent, our 
foreign relations efforts 2 percent, and 
economic equality, civil rights 2 percent. 

It was not money thrown away that 
was cut 2 percent; it was not pride 
money that was cut 2 percent. Rather, 
in this particular appropriations, much 
of the backbone of everything that this 
Nation does in a constructive way was 
cut 2 percent. 

The Department of State budget which 
I will now get into is probably the tough- 
est one to stand here and justify: 

The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $661,000,000, an increase of $57,423,- 
000 over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is $1,117,000 under the 
budget estimate and $661,000,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House; and will sup- 
port a total of 16,681 permanent positions. 

These funds are for the formulation and 
execution of the foreign policy of the United 
States, including the conduct of diplomatic 
relations with international organizations, 
and related activities. The increase over the 
current appropriation is to cover nondiscre- 
tionary increases such as annualization of 
wage increases, price increases, increased 
workload in the consular and passport areas, 
and other nondiscretionary increases. The 
amount recommended will also provide for 
improved support of the Department's pro- 
grams in such areas as training, passport ac- 
tivities, the travel document and issuance 
system, administrative support and equip- 
ment. 

The Committee has approved $2,000,000 re- 
quested for communications terminal equip- 
ment. A memorandum of agreement between 
the Departments of State and Defense pro- 
viding for a unified Diplomatic Telecom- 
munications Services (DTS) is currently be- 
ing revised to avoid unnecessary duplication 
of overseas communication systems. As this 
memorandum is now nearing final form the 
Committee believes it is prudent to provide 
these funds for the needed communications 
terminal equipment to continue moderniza- 
tion of the Department's vital worldwide 
communications system, The Committee has 
the Department’s assurance that it will make 
every possible effort to insure that there is 
no unnecessary duplication with any other 
Government agency in the operation of its 
communication system within the DTS. 

WORLD ADMINISTRATIVE RADIO CONFERENCE 

While the State Department has not re- 
quested specific appropriations for the ad- 
vance planning and representation of the 
United States at the World Administrative 
Radio Conference to be held in Geneva, 
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Switzerland in 1979, monies appropriated by 
this Committee are being used for these func- 
tions. 

The World Administrative Radio Con- 
ference will reallocate the worldwide use of 
the electromagnetic spectrum for the rest 
of the century. As the greatest user of spec- 
trum space, the United States has a very 
high stake in this process The developing 
countries have been organizing to get a much 
larger share of the spectrum. This problem 
was stated, for example, in a recent meeting 
of the International Institute of Communi- 
cation. A leading Sudan official, Minister Ali 
Shummo stated: “The Industrial nations 
have 90 percent of the spectrum and 10 per- 
cent of the population. We, the nonindus- 
trialized world, have 90 percent of the popu- 
lation and 10 percent of the spectrum. We 
want our share.” 

The decisions made at WARC will be made 
on the basis of one country, one vote will 
have a tremendous impact upon the United 
States for many years to come. In order 
to maintain our leadership in this high 
technology area, the outcome of this im- 
portant conference must be fair to the 
United States. 


Maybe it is that with a 2 percent cut, 
we do not send anybody: 

The Committee believes that the State 
Department has not adequately been meet- 
ing its responsibilities in preparing for this 
very important Conference. They have been 
slow in selecting the U.S. delegation to rep- 
resent the United States in Geneva. It is 
impossible to expect a delegation to be 
handed a pat U.S. position, be briefed on a 
number of important issues and preparatory 
meetings held with other countries in which 
the needs and attitudes of other countries 
were discussed and then to go to the main 
match in Geneva with any kind of feel for 
the situation. 


While the Committee agrees with the deci- 


Country and post 


Chile, Santiago 
United Kingdom, London 
Bahrain, Manama 
Qatar, Doha 
Saudi Arabia, Jidda 
Do 


The recommended amount for both this 
and the following special foreign currency 
appropriation covers the requested $57,725,- 
000 for the capital program which will enable 
the Department to obtain 5 office buildings, 
265 living units, 8 sites for future construc- 
tion, and develop plans and specifications for 
later construction of 7 office buildings and 
68 living units. The Committee expects that 
the increase provided to the capital program 
will enable the Department to reflect reduced 
costs or savings in short-term leasing and 
other rental costs in future years. 


I remember the eloquent words of the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina. I asked the question at the time, 
“Why are we investing this money in 
buving the buildings and the land, rather 
than leasing it?” I was given a very in- 
telligent, succinct, well-thought-out, 
well-researched response. There was no 
point in my having asked the question 
at all. Why not just go ahead and elimi- 
nate that? We could save ourselves a big 
chunk of dough. 

Obviously, it was a very important 
policy question as between the purchas- 
ing and leasing of properties. It was 
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sion of the State Department to meet with 
representatives of other countries in a pre- 
paratory fashion, the Committee feels it will 
be a more constructive use of the Depart- 
ment's time to be meeting with the less de- 
veloped countries that will have the votes to 
determine the final outcome of the Confer- 
ence than just with allies whose interests 
are similar to our own. 

The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $2,900,000, an increase of $400,000 over 
the 1978 appropriations to date. The amount 
recommended is the same as the budget esti- 
mate and $2,900,000 over the amount allowed 
by the House. 

These funds will be used to partially relm- 
burse foreign service officers for the expendi- 
tures they incur in their official capacities 
abroad in establishing and maintaining con- 
tacts with local government officials and in- 
fluential members of the local community. 
The increase over the current appropriation 
is to cover price increases abroad, representa- 
tion at new posts and reflects an increased 
congressional awareness of out-of-pocket ex- 
pense. 

ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF 
BUILDINGS ABROAD 


The Committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $125,000,000, an increase of 
$21,899,000 over the 1978 appropriations to 
date. The amount recommended is $6,356,000 
over the budget estimate and $125,000,000 
over the amount allowed by the House; and 
will support a total of 93 permanent posi- 
tions. 

These funds are used to construct, pur- 
chase, or lease office space for the Foreign 
Service and other Government agencies 
abroad and living quarters for American staff 
at diplomatic and consular posts where hous- 
ing problems exist. 

The Committee has provided a $6,356,000 
increase over the budget request for the ac- 
quisition of the following additional prop- 
erties: 


Project Estimate 
$1, 200, 000 
1, 435, 000 
675, 000 
425, 000 
466, 000 
465, 000 
660, 000 
150, 000 
880, 000 


21 single staff residences 

29 staff apartments/duplexes __ 

5 single staff residences 
senior officer residences 
senior officer residences_-____-_ 
staff apartment/duplexes__-_-_ 
senior officer residences 
middle grade officer residence. 
single staff residences 


rather fullv detailed to me what had 
happened to the properties we had in for- 
eign nations over the years and how the 
values had enormously appreciated. If 
we had bought them in the first place, we 
would be better off today. I remember 
going into this in detail. But it does not 
mean anything right now: A. little sub- 
stitute amendment. Just forget all the 
reasoning that went into those hearings. 
The Senator from Delaware has an 
amendment out there for 2 percent. 
Throw all the paperwork, all the time, 
and all the effort into the air and run. 


Not me. I continue reading: 

The recommended amount includes $16,- 
500,000 to complete the second phase of con- 
struction of an embassy complex in Moscow 
consisting of office, residential, and service 
facilities. This amount represents a decrease 
of $28,500,000 from appropriated funds for 
the current fiscal year. To date, $75,000,000 
has been appropriated for this complex and 
it is now estimated that the project will cost 
approximately $100,000,000 with an estimated 
completion of 1982. The Committee expects 
construction to parallel construction of the 
Washington embassy project of the U.S.S.R. 
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The remaining $56,800,000 of the recom- 
mended amount is for the day-to-day operat- 
ing and maintenance activities. An increase 
of $6,900,000 will provide for the mandatory 
costs anticipated in fiscal year 1979, consist- 
ing primarily of within-grades, annualization 
of the October 1977 salary increase, and wage 
and price increases. Additionally, $3,350,000 
is included for operating, maintenance and 
furnishing costs of new properties to be ac- 
quired in fiscal year 1978 and 1979. 
ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF 

BUILDINGS ABROAD (SPECIAL FOREIGN CUR- 

RENCY PROGRAM) 

The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $6,025,000 over the amount allowed 
by the House. 

The special foreign currency appropriation 
provides for the use of excess foreign curren- 
cies in the Foreign Buildings programs, pur- 
suant to the authority contained in section 4 
of the Foreign Service Buildings Act, as 
amended, and thereby reduces U.S. dollars 
expenditures. 

EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR SERVICE 

The Committee recommends $2,350,000, the 
full amount requested, to enable the Secre- 
tary of State to meet unforeseen emergencies 
arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Serv- 
ice. These funds provide for relief and re- 
patriation loans for American citizens abroad 
and are available for other emergencies in the 
Department. 


Cut it 2 percent. If you happen to be 
stuck over there and need help from your 
government, just go and talk to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware and ask him to get 
it from some place else. The committee 
says: 

PAYMENT TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT 
AND DISABILITY FUND 


The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $38,107,000, an increase of $11,508,000 
over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is the same as the 
budget estimate and $38,107,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House. 

The amount includes funds for continuing 
installments to finance unfunded liabilities 
created by Federal salary increases through 
October 1977, the extension of bene‘ts to new 
groups of employees, and new or liberalized 
benefits paid from the fund, as well as For- 
eign Service normal costs not met by em- 
ployee and employer contributions. The 
amount included in the bill is to cover the 
cost of employees of the Department of State 
and the International Communications 
Agency. Funds to cover employees of the 
Agency for International Development are in- 
cluded in the Foreign Assistance and Related 
programs appropriation bill. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


1978 appropriations to date.. ' $325,979, 000 
1979 budget estimate 355, 392, 000 
House allowance 

Committee recommendation... 355, 392, 000 

*Excludes pending supplemental appro- 
priation estimates of $64,127,000. 

The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $355,392,000, an increase of $29,413,- 
000 over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is the same as the 
budget estimate and $355,392,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House. 


This appropriation is for payment of the 
annual obligations of membership in certain 
international organizations as authorized by 
conventions, treaties, or specific acts of Con- 
gress. Membership in these organizations may 
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constitute an obligation for payment of the 
appropriate share of the assessed budgets of 
the organizations. 

The following table shows the amount 
provided for each of the international orga- 
nizations: 

United Nations and specialized 
agecnies: 
United Nations 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 

International Civil Aviation 
Organization 

World Health Organization.. 

Food and Agricultural Or- 

ganization 

International Telecommuni- 

cation Union 

World Meterological Organi- 

zation 

Intergovernmental Maritime 

Consultative Organiza- 
tion 

Universal Postal Union 

World Intellectual Property 

Organization 

International Atomic Energy 


$116, 698, 599 


30, 833, 625 


8, 003, 145 
46, 925, 560 


24, 241, 249 
2, 304, 177 


Subtotal 783 


Inter-American organizations: 

Inter-American Indian Insti- 
tute 

Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences 

Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History-_-- 

Pan American Railway Con- 
gress Association 

Pan American Health Or- 
ganization 

Organization of American 
States 32, 741, 500 


64, 466, 486 


Subtotal 
Regional operations: 
South Pacific Commission.. 
North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization 
North Atlantic Assembly--- 
Colombo Plan Council for 
Technical Cooperation... 
Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Develop- 


653, 018 


15, 898, 000 
307, 671 


5,000 


20, 034, 000 


36, 897, 689 


Other international organiza- 
tions: 
Interparliamentary Union-_-- 
International Bureau of the 
Permanent Court of Arbi- 


199, 516 


6, 410 
International Bureau for the 
Publication of Customs 
Tariffs 
International Bureau 
Weights and Measures-_-___ 
International Hydrographic 
Organization 
International Coffee Organi- 
zation 
International Institute for 
the Unification of Private 
Law 
Hague Conference of Private 
International Law 
Maintenance of 
Lights in the Red Sea 
Bureau of International Ex- 
hibitions 
Customs Cooperation Coun- 


40, 065 
269, 525 
30, 335 
408, 913 


41, 061 
48, 863 
21, 094 
14,276 


1, 354, 132 
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International Center for the 
Study of the Preservation 
and Restoration of Cul- 
tural Property 

International Organization 
for Legal Metrology. 

International Agency for Re- 
search on Cancer 

General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade 

International Office for Epi- 


$175, 000 
45, 610 
665, 820 
2, 825, 050 


37,810 
World Tourism Organiza- 
tion 
International Tin Council._- 
International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee 
International Rubber Study 
Group 
International 
Association 
Lead and Zinc Study Group- 


121, 985 


Seed Testing 


Subtotal 


In fiscal year 1975 this Committee appro- 
priated $203,903,000 for this account. This 
year the request for International Organi- 
zations has grown to $355,392,000. Over the 
past year the Committee has attempted to 
give the Bureau of International Organiza- 
tions Affairs the oversight attention which 
it deserved. At this time it would appear 
that the performance of the Bureau has im- 
proved. For instance, the Bureau’s personnel 
rotation policy seems to be improving, end 
officials of the Bureau may be taking a more 
positive leadership role in the various in- 
ternational agencies. It would appear that 
our U.N. representatives are starting to carry 
the message that the United States as the 
primary financial donor is determined that 
the size of the U.N. bureaucracy and its ever 
escalating salary structure be reduced. Evi- 
dence received at Committee hearings re- 
vealed that 35 U.N. executives drew larger 
salaries than the Vice President of the 
United States. Additionally, testimony was 
received to the effect that 17 of the world 
body’s servants commanded more than the 
$75,000 per year paid to the Chief Justice of 
the United States. The Committee sees no 
reason why the American taxpayer should 
suffer the major burden of supporting an 
ever-growing international bureaucracy. 

The Committee views with alarm the dis- 
persal of U.N. funds, or serious thought of 
dispersal of U.N, funds, 25 percent of which 
are derived from the American taxpayer, to 
such countries as Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Uganda, Guinea, and Cuba. Additionally, we 
are exceedingly disturbed over the possibility 
of leakage of U.N. funds to Soviet sponsored 
terrorist guerrilla organizations operating in 
Africa. In the year to come the Committee 
fully intends to carefully observe the dis- 
tribution of U.N. funds to communist spon- 
sored terrorist organizations such as 
SWAPO, For instance, the Committee seri- 
ously questions why American tax dollars 
were used to fund the international travel 
and per diem expense of SWAPO members 
and the Committee directs that this practice 
stop forthwith. 

In conclusion, this Committee has re- 
peatedly demanded improved controls over 
the technical assistance activities of the 
various agencies in the U.N. development 
system. Policies of the U.N. notwithstanding, 
it is the policy of the Congress of the United 
States which approves the funding con- 
tained in this bill, that technical assistance 
be under the control and supervision of the 
U.N. development program. As the primary 
financial benefactor of the U.N. system this 
Committee has no intention of subsidizing 
the over-zealous proliferation of technical 
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assistance programs and an increased frag- 
mentation of the U.N. Development System. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR, INTERNATIONAL PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES 


1978 appropriations to date.... 1 $27, 000, 000 
1979 budget estimate 32, 000, 000 
House allowance 

Committee recommendation... 27, 000, 000 


1 Excludes pending supplemental appro- 
priation estimates of $20,400,000. 


The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $27,000,000, the same as the 1978 ap- 
propriations to date. The amount recom- 
mended is $5,000,000 under the budget esti- 
mate and $27,000,000 over the amount 
allowed by the House. 

The Committee is concerned about the U.S. 
assessment for maintaining these forces. The 
U.S. assessment for the United Nations and 
specialized agencies 1s limited to 25 percent 
of the budgets of those organizations, yet 
the U.S. assessment for the budget required 
to maintain these forces is 29.3 percent of 
the budget. The Department of State should 
endeavor to hold the United States assess- 
ment within the 25 percent ceiling applicable 
to the U.N. and specialized agencies. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1978 appropriations to date... 1$10, 144, 000 
1979 budget estimate 12, 072, 000 
House allowance 

Committee recommendation... 


‘Excludes pending supplemental appro- 
priation estimates of $1,364,000. 


The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $12,000,000, an increase of $1,856,000 
over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is $72,000 under the 
budget estimate. and $12,000,000 over the 
amount allowed by House; and will support 
a total of 212 permanent positions. 

The amount recommended provides for the 
expenses of eight U.S. missions to interna- 
tional organizations and the expenses of con- 
gressional delegations to four international 
parliamentary groups. The amount recom- 
mended is $1,856,000 more than the appro- 
priation to date for the current fiscal year, 
but is $72,000 less than the amount re- 
quested. The increase over the current ap- 
propriation is primarily to cover increased 
workload at the mission to the United Na- 
tions and wage and price increases. 

The following table shows the amount 
recommended for each of the missions and 
congressional groups: 


It then goes ahead to cite the amounts 
allocated. 


(Mr. DECONCINI assumed the chair.) 
Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President: 


The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $8,000,000, the same as the 1978 ap- 
propriations to date. The amount recom- 
mended is $600,000 under the budget esti- 
Mate and $8,000,000 over the amount allowed 
by the House. 

The Committee is very much concerned 
about the proliferation of international con- 
ferences in which the U.S. Government par- 
ticipates and the number of delegates who 
attend these conferences. This concern is 
particularly well founded in view of Secre- 
tary Vance’s memorandum of April 18, 1977 
on policies governing U.S. delegations to in- 
ternational conferences and meetings which 
seek to reduce the size of these delegations. 
Accordingly, the Committee directs the De- 
partment to scrutinize carefully the need for 
U.S. participation in each projected interna- 
tional conference and to examine closely the 
list of U.S. delegates to all such conferences 
with a view to controlling and minimizing 
our participation. 

The Committee is aware that there are 
carryover funds amounting to approximately 
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$1,600,000 of which $600,000 can be properly 
used in addition to the recommended 
appropriation. 


Now, if, indeed, the Senator from Dela- 
ware had taken the time to zero in on 
this type of committee's work, it might 
have been a very productive area of budg- 
et cutting. Indeed, I raised some of these 
points in the hearings. But, believe me, 
there is always the State Department, or 
the administration trying to get the at- 
tention of the committee. So the budget 
is reduced. 

Probably if he had come in here with 
specific amendments attacking this as- 
pect of the appropriations bill, he would 
have got a great deal of support, prob- 
ably even from this Senator. 

If there is an expensive activity, it is 
all the commissions and conferences we 
have. 

It is a very expensive undertaking in- 
sofar as our foreign relations are con- 
cerned. 

However, I did not see that kind of 
homework done at all. Rather, the pro- 
posed amendment simply cuts every- 
thing, the good along with the bad. 

Well, let us get something that comes 
a little closer to home here. Let us talk 
about the Department of Justice. 

I will be anxious to see what the final 
result of the substitute amendment is, 
since the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina already went ahead and 
agreed with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to add 48 more people to the Justice 
Department rolls. I do not quite under- 
stand. I have just learned this afternoon, 
nothing we have done in the last 6 
months really had much bearing on any- 
thing. Just come here, shake a fist, and 
everybody just fades away. Department 
of Justice: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $27,774,000, an increase of $1,707,000 
over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is $1,222,000 under the 
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budget estimate and $27,774,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House; and will sup- 
port a total of 820 permanent positions. 

The amount recommended includes funds 
for nondiscretionary increases, primarily for 
pay and related benefits. Also included are 
funds for 5 additional positions in the Office 
of Management and Finance, 12 additional 
positions for the Parole Board, funds for in- 
created travel expenses connected with Ju- 
dicial Nominating Committees, and funds for 
additional staff years in the Office of Public 
Information and Improvements in the Ad- 
ministration of Justice. The Committee has 
reduced the allocation for the Federal jus- 
tice research program to $1,000,000. 


I understand, as a matter of fact, that 
we have all sorts of requests from the 
Justice Department. They could not even 
tolerate a $1 million reduction in the 
Attorney General’s slush fund. But it 
goes to the point as to how minute is the 
inspection of the budgets presented to 
the subcommittee. I read: 

LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 


1978 appropriations to date... 1 $77, 520, 000 
1979 budget estimate 89, 884, 000 
House allowance 


Committee recommendation... 89, 884, 000 


1 Includes supplemental appropriations of 
$1,445,000 but excludes pending supplemen- 
tal appropriation estimates of $4,457,000. 

The Committee recommends an appropri- 
ation of $89,884,000, an increase of $12,364,000 
over the 1978 appropriations to date, The 
amount recommended is the same as the 
budget estimate and $89,884,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House; and will sup~ 
port a total of 2,727 permanent positions 

The amount recommended provides for the 
full 2,727 positions requested for the various 
legal divisions of the Department, The Com- 
mittee was impressed by the testimony re- 
garding the additional workload imposed on 
the Land and Natural Resources Division by 
recent legislation and has added 35 positions 
to the number requested. The full number of 
additional positions requested are also rec- 
ommended for the Tax, Civil, and Civil 
Rights Divisions. The following table dis- 
plays the current level of positions as well 
as the number requested and allowed by the 
Committee: 


Distribution of positions 


Comparison by activities: 


Committee 
recom- 
menda- 
tion 


1978 
appropriation 


1979 
request 


Conduct of Supreme Court proceedings and review of appel- 


late matters 


Criminal matters 
Claims, customs and general civil matters 


Land, natural resources and Indian matters___ 


Legal opinions 
Civil rights matters 


47 47 
574 574 
752 717 
631 631 
263 298 

42 42 
418 418 


2, 486 2,727 2,727 


I see the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee just en- 
tering the Chamber, a man whom I 
greatly admire. I would be glad to yield 
some time to him, without losing my 
right to the floor, if he would express his 
opinion as to his general policy of across- 
the-board cuts. Indeed, if he is of the 
same opinion as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, I think we can 
fold up the whole committee and save us 


a great deal of time in the future. 


Budgets would come to us from the ex- 
ecutive branch, and we would simply ap- 
ply a factor across the board, and go on 
to our other committee assignments. 

I ask unanimous consent that I not 
lose my right to the floor but be allowed 
to yield for a comment by the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No, Mr. President. I 
have been waiting here for 3 hours, as 
chairman of the bill, and I have been 
unable to be heard. 
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Mr. WEICKER. With due deference to 
the Senator from South Carolina, I do 
not tink it makes any difference what 
is going to be said here, or what was said 
during the course of the Appropriations 
Committee hearings. For, it all went 
down the drain with the substitute 
amendment. We do not defend the com- 
mittee’s studied recommendations. 
Maybe we would have lost, but I think 
we would have won. 

I think everybody recognizes this kind 
of fraudulent amendment for what it is. 
On the other hand, let us continue with 
the “old” report of the subcommittee. 
The August 3 version will be heard, I 
suspect, for some time tonight. I con- 
tinue: 

The Committee is concered that cer- 
tain temporary regulations affecting Jus- 
tice Department access to individual tax 
returns in nontax criminal cases, remain 
in effect 2 years after passage of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976. Under section 1202 of 
that act, tax information for nontax crim- 
inal purposes cannot be disclosed to the 
Justice Department without a court order. 
The temporary regulations permit Justice 
Department access and therefore subvert 
the law. The Committee directs that no 
funds should be used by the Justice De- 
partment in implementing the temporary 
regulations under section 404.6103(h) (2)— 
1(&)(2) of the Treasury Temporary Regula- 
tions on Procedure and Administration. 


That part of the report language 
probably does not have any familiarity 
to the distinguished Senator from Del- 
aware. What it tries to do is insure 
that, through the appropriations proc- 
ess, we will have tax privacy in this 
country. Tax returns were grossly 
abused and violated in the past, and this 


Senator determined it will not happen 
again in the future. 

The Justice Department has been 
very lax in producing those regulations. 
I have letters on my desk saying, “We 


are complying; we have regulations. 
Can’t you let us off the hook?” I do not 
think I am going to go ahead and let 
them off the hook—not this fast. It has 
taken them 2 more years than was an- 
ticipated to comply with the law. I am 
one of those strange people around here 
who believe the Justice Department 
should comply with the law, just like 
anybody else. Continuing to read: 
PRIVATE COUNSEL FEES 

The Committee has provided no funding 
for private counsel fees. In the event that 
any such fees are required. the Committee 
directs the Department to submit a repro- 
graming request before any funds are ex- 
pended. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, ANTITRUST DIVISION 
1978 appropriations to date.. 1 $41, 008, 000 
1979 budget estimate 46, 377, 000 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation . 46,377, 000 

1 Includes supplemental appropriations of 
$1,223,000 but excludes pending supplemen- 
tal appropriation estimates of $2,227,000. 


This is to make sure that those who 
have violated the laws, in the name of 
justice, against American citizens in 
the past did not have their legal fees 
paid for them by the taxpayers of this 
country. Further: 

The Committee recommends an appropri- 
ation of $46,377,000, an increase of $5,369,000 


over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is the same as the 
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budget estimate and $46,377,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House; and will sup- 
port a total of 977 permanent positions. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut consider yield- 
ing, say, 3 or 4 minutes to the Senator 
from Florida, to speak briefly, not in sup- 
port of his position, and then to yield the 
floor back to the Senator from Connec- 
ticut? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. I have been waiting here for a cou- 
ple of hours; and, as manager of the bill, 
I have not even been able to speak. 

Mr. WEICKER. If I do not lose my 
right to the floor, and if the Senator from 
South Carolina can tell me how long he 
wants to speak, I will be glad to go ahead 
and yield. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Is that not nonsense? 

Mr. WEICKER. Then, I gather that the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from South Carolina, does not want to 
speak. I read: 

The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $46,377,000, an increase of $5,369,000 
over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is the same as the 
budget estimate and $46,377,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House; and will sup- 
port a total of 977 permanent positions. 

The increase over the current appropriation 
will provide for nondiscretionary increases as 
well as funds requested for program increases. 
These include 27 additional positions to im- 
prove management and administrative capa- 
bilities, and 30 additional positions for legis- 
lative support, research, and analysis and 
regulatory activities. r 


Mr. President, I wonder if I might have 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. WEICKER. There seems to be a 
general racket off on my left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
declares that the Senate is in order. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the Chair. 
Reading: 

In addition, funds are included for sup- 
port of cases involving private conspiratorial 
conduct such as price fixing and for extraor- 
dinary litigating expenses associated with the 
A.T. & T. and IBM cases. 

This appropriation includes $10,000,000 for 
grants to States to improve their antitrust 
enforcement capabilities, The sum of $1,000,- 
000 was appropriated for fiscal year 1977 and 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1978. Under this 
program, grants are made pursuant to State 
plans, which provide for administration by 
the State attorney general and set forth in 
antitrust training program for State officials, 
Salaries and expenses, U.S. attorneys and 

marshals 


1978 appropriations to date.. 1 $179, 075, 000 
1979 budget estimate 196, 736, 000 
Hovse allowance 


Committee recommendation. 196, 700, 000 


1 Excludes pending supplemental appropri- 
ation estimates of $11,495,090. 


The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $196,700,000, an increase of $17,625,- 
000 over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is $36,000 under the 
budget estimate and $196,700,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House; and will sup- 
port a total of 6,085 permanent positions. 

The amount recommended includes funds 
for nondiscretionary increases, primarily re- 
lated to pay and related benefits, and an in- 
crease in the standard level user charges for 


space. 
The amount recommended includes funds 
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for 61 additional positions requested for the 
U.S. attorneys. These positions, most of 
which will be paralegals, will enable the 
U.S. attorneys to handle more civil cases, 
prosecute more white collar and other 
criminal cases and improve the quality of 
appellate work. 

The funds recommended will also allow 
a net increase of 83 additional positions for 
the U.S. Marshal's Service. These additional 
positions are provided to help alleviate the 
increased workload in the handling of Fed- 
eral prisoners, provide security protection 
for judges and magistrates, and assume in- 
creased responsibilities in the supervision 
of unsentenced prisoners. 

This chronic shortage of manpower is also 
reflected in an excessive reliance by the 
Marshals Service on part-time nonprofes- 
sional personnel as replacements when reg- 
ular Deputy Marshals are unavailable. These 
temporary “guards,” as they are called, lack 
the specialized training, expertise, and pro- 
fessionalism that a full-time Deputy Mar- 
shal possesses. It follows that the Service’s 
performance, to the extent that it is forced 
to employ minimally qualified individuals, 
will suffer. 

Nowhere are these manifestations of un- 
derstaffing more in evidence than in district 
8, which because of its location on the South- 
western border, has become the focus of an 
intensifying Federal law enforcement effort. 
Thus, for example, during a recent month, 
87 individuals were employed as temporary 
guards in district 8. Of even greater signifi- 
cance, fully seven of these individuals ac- 
cumulated 140 or more hours of work dur- 
ing that month. Moreover, despite the post- 
ponement of some of the less urgent work 
items in the district’s work load, the Deputy 
Marshals have accumulated over 5,000 hours 
of overtime since January 1, 1978. 

By these indices alone, it is clear that the 
work load in district 8 is sufficient to require 
several additional Deputies. The Committee 
therefore directs the Service to assign no 
fewer then 3 of the additional Deputy posi- 
tions authorized in this bill to district 8. 

The Committee is also concerned about the 
shortage and misallocation of clerical staff- 
ing within the U.S. Marshals Service. Again, 
district 8 provides a clear illustration of the 
problems. A review of the Service’s clerical 
staffing pattern has revealed surpluses in 
some jurisdicitons and shortages in others. 
The Service proposes to correct these im- 
balances by redistributing positions as attri- 
tion in overstaffed jurisdictions permits. 
Generally speaking, this appears to be a rea- 
sonable and humane approach. However, it 
was almost 2 years ago that the 8th district 
was Informed that it would be receiving two 
additional clerical positions. Granted the 
process of reallocation by attrition is time- 
consuming and uncertain, the Committee 
nonetheless expects that the Service will fill 
the two clerical vacancies in district 8 no 
later than August 30, 1978. 

The Committee is concerned about exces- 
sive amounts of overtime performed by em- 
ployees in the U.S. Marshals Service and 
recommends approval of the additional posi- 
tions requested to offset overtime work. The 
Marshals Service should endeavor to reduce 
such overtime to the absolute minimum 
necessary in the performance of duty. 

Support of United States prisoners 
1978 appropriations to date $21, 000, 000 
1979 budget estimate 25, 100, 000 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation... 25, 100, 000 


The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $25,100,000, an increase of $4,100,000 
over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is the same as the 
budget estimate and $25,100,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House. 

The 1978 appropriation for the Department 
of Justice reflected the transfer of certain 
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responsibilities dealing with U.S. prisoners 
from the Federal Prison System to the U.S. 
Marshals Service. Under this program the 
Marshals Service now has fiscal and opera- 
tional responsibilities for the care, custody, 
and medical needs of all unsentenced Fed- 
eral prisoners and prisoners awaiting trans- 
fer to correctional institutions up to 30 days 
after sentencing. Contracts are made with 
State and local authorities for the use of 
approximately 1,200 jail facilities to house 
such prisoners. 
Fees and expenses of witnesses 


1978 appropriations to date $20, 050, 000 
1979 budget estimate 

House allowance 

Committee recommendation.... 20,000, 000 


The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $20,000,000, a decrease of $50,C00 under 
the 1978 appropriations to date. The amount 
recommended is $144,000 under the budget 
estimate and $20,000,000 over the amount 
allowed by the House. 

This appropriation includes funds for 
expert and fact witnesses who appear on 
behalf of the Government in all cases to 
which the United States is a party; the 
protection of witnesses; and costs for men- 
tal competency examinations. 

Salaries and expenses, community relations 
service 


1978 appropriations to date 
1979 budget estimate 
House allowance 

Committee recommendation... 5,353, 000 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Ohio for the purposes of a unan- 
imous-consent request without losing my 
right to the fioor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard, 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President: 

The Committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $5,353,000, an increase of $161,000 
over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is the same as the 
budget estimate and $5,353,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House; and will sup- 
port a total of 136 permanent positions. 

The funds appropriated for Community 
Relations Service, which was established by 
title X of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, pro- 
vide assistance in resolving disputes, dis- 
agreements, and difficulties arising from dis- 
criminatory practices which disrupt peace- 
ful relations among citizens. The increase re- 
fiects funds requested for nondiscretionary 
increases offset by a program decrease in- 
volving 10 positions. Justification material 
presented to the Committee indicated that 
the decrease would not substantially affect 
the current program level due to increased 
staff effectiveness and efficiency. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Salaries and expenses 
1978 appropriations to date.. + $529, 454, 000 
1979 budget estimate 556, 750, 000 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation.. 558, 750, 000 


1 Excludes pending supplemental appro- 
priation estimates of $24,500,000. 


The Committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $558,750,000, an increase of $29,- 
296,000 over the 1978 appropriations to date. 
The amount recommended is $2,000,000 over 
the budget estimate and $558,750,000 over 
the amount allowed by the House; and will 
support a total of 19,775 permanent posi- 
tions. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is the 
principal investigative arm of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It collects evidence for use 
in civil litigation and prosecution of the 


$5, 192, 000 
5, 353, 000 
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violators of Federal criminal statutes, It has 
primary responsibility for the internal secu- 
rity of the Nation. It assists other law en- 
forcement agencies through the dissemina- 
tion of information, location of furitives, 
laboratory 


training, and 


services, 


I might add while on the matter of 
this budget I wish to know exactly where 
it is the Senator from Delaware recom- 
mends that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation be cut. 

I notice the distinguished chairman of 
the Small Business Committee is in the 
Chamber and I also wish to say to him 
it is 2 percent of his budget that will 
be cut arbitrarily. I know of all the 
thought that went into the development 
of that budget since I saw it from both 
the authorization and the appropria- 
tions process. It makes no difference. 
The hearings make no difference any 
longer. Someone mentions a cut in the 
Chamber and then all that work goes 
down the drain. 


I am not ready to go ahead and aban- 
don my position in the development of 
those budgets and the development of 
small business just for the sake of satis- 
fying the political whims of a colleague 
on the Republican side and a colleague 
on the Democratic side. 

To return to the committee report: 

The Committee believes that the reduc- 
tions made in certain programs by the Ad- 
ministration were too severe and would be 
detrimental to an effective Federal law en- 
forcement effort. 


Now, apparently this effort is to be 
even further reduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware: 

The Committee pursuant to authorizations 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee hereby 
provides $1 million (40 permanent positions) 
over the budget request to augment Head- 
quarters management and coordination of 
domestic security and terrorism activities, 
and $1 million (40 permanent positions) 
over the request for domestic security and 
terrorism investigations. 


Apparently both these instances are 
not considered important and these ac- 
tivities can stand a 2-percent cut. 
Should there be a terrorism incident 
and should we not have the proper re- 
sponse to it, then believe me, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware can go ahead and use 
that as a campaign platform among his 
constituents: 

At a time when acts of terrorism are in- 
creasing throughout the world, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation should not reduce 
its capability to handle such situations in 
the United States to the extent recommend- 
ed in the administration budget. The Com- 
mittee believes that restoration of these 
funds and positions are necessary to pro- 
vide for efficient and effective coordination 
of this program and to respond to terrorist 
incidents under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

The Committee is concerned about the 
ability of the FBI to adequately manage and 
coordinate its investigative operations in 
view of the substantial reductions made to 
this progam by the administration. The 
Committee is not at this time recommend- 
ing full restoration of funds for this pro- 
gram, however, because it was not provided 
for in the authorization bill but will follow 
the program to insure that the Nation's law 
enforcement effort is not damaged because 
of the reduced funding. 


identification, 
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I remember the great concern ex- 
hibited by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina as to the rather 
severe cuts made by the administration 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
A special session was held with the Di- 
rector in a special effort to go ahead 
and restore those funds. Indeed, if you 
will recall, it was the Director who almost 
immediately upon his appointment was 
in disagreement with the administration 
because of the cuts the administration 
was trying to make. He so expressly him- 
self publicly, and he received the support 
of the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. All that is for naught at this 
stage of the game. Just go ahead and cut 
it across the board; do not have any de- 
liberation or many making of policy by 
this body. Simply adopt the approach to 
cut regardless of where the cut takes 
place. 

So the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the law enforcement functions 
of that agency will be all the less by the 
time the activities are concluded on this 
floor tonight or tomorrow: 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $299,800,000, an increase of $33,350,- 
000 over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is $1,781,000 over the 
budget estimate and $299,800,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House; and will sup- 
port a total of 10,997 permanent positions. 

Those funds will be used for administering 
and enforcing the laws of the United States 
relating to immigration, naturalization and 
alien registration. The Committee held sev- 
eral extensive executive sessions and as a re- 
sult determined that far too many Soviet 
Bloc Intelligence Service personnel have been 
admitted entry into the United States. 


All this done, I might add, at the in- 
stigation of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee who propounded ques- 
tions and where detailed answers were 
given. But that means nothing here to- 
day, a 2-percent across-the-board cut, 
and that applies to this area: 

Therefore, the Committee directs that the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service un- 
der the guidance, control, and supervision 
of the Attorney General deny entry and en- 
force expulsion of hostile intelligence service 
personnel irrespective of visas issued oy, or 
policies of, the Department of State. 

The Committee has closely followed the 
efforts of the Service in its endeavors to be- 
come current with its workload. While the 
new machinery and procedures have indeed 
been helpful, the basic problem is a short- 
age of personnel. The INS is currently au- 
thorized a staff of 10,071 permanent posi- 
tions but erosion in the personnel compen- 
sation base over the years has left only 
enough to maintain an average staff of 9,563 
positions. The Committee has included $3,- 
348,000 in the bill to reduce the lapse rate 
from 7 percent to 5 percent. 

There has long been a need to improve 
service in the Carolinas which are presently 
served by the Norfolk and Atlanta district 
offices. The Committee has provided an addi- 
tional 23 positions (that will be supple- 
mented by 5 positions now assigned to At- 
lanta) and $684,000 to establish a new dis- 
trict office at Charlotte, N.C. 

The Committee supports the 903 addi- 
tional positions requested in the budget but 
has to provide for them on a 50 percent lapse 
basis in order to stay within the amount 
proposed to be authorized for 1979. These 
additional positions are distributed as 
follows: 
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Inspections program 

Border patrol program 
Investigations program 

Intelligence program 

Training program 

Records and data systems enhance- 

ment program 240 
Program direction 3 

The Committee has approved all of the 
funds associated with the additional post- 
tions except for the $264,000 requested for 
the leasing of a third helicopter for the 
border prevention program. 

The Committee expects next year’s budget 
to include sufficient funds to maintain an 
average of 95 percent of the 10,997 perma- 
nent positions authorized. 

BORDER PATROL 

The Committee continues to be concerned 
with the spreading incidence of theft, bur- 
glary, and other criminal acts in the wuke 
of the rising tide of illegal immigration across 
our Southwestern border. Security of person 
and property is becoming more and more 
problematical in many communities along 
the border. Anger and frustration are build- 
ing and the situation is becoming increas- 
ingly volatile. Already there are signs of the 
potential for direct action and the likelihocd 
of an untoward incident is growing. 


I cannot help but feel that the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Arizona 
contributed to the comments of the sub- 
committee in this regard, after a good 
deal of personal knowledge and investi- 
gation and study on his part. Now it 
makes no difference, 2 percent across the 
board. 

Among the communities that have been 
most seriously affected by these develop- 
ments are Yuma, Douglas, Naco, Bisbee, and 
Bisbee Junction, Arizona. The Committee 
therefore directs that, of the 293 additional 
Border Patrol positions funded for fiscal year 
1979, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service allocate no fewer than 20 to the 
Yuma sector and no fewer than 12 to the 
Tucson sector. It is anticipated that the 12 
positions designated for the Tucson sector 
will be vsed to augment the Border Patrol’s 
presence in the areas surrounding Douglas, 
Naco, Bisbee, and Bisbee Junction. 

Furthermore, the Committee has approved, 
subject to an appropriate increase in the 
amount authorized for the INS, $1,950,000 
for the installation of gates on the bridges 
across the salinity canal and the construc- 
tion of a fence along the border in the 
vicinity of San Luis, Arizona. No one on the 
Committee supposes that fencing is a solu- 
tion to the problem of illegal immigration 
and the heightened crime rate associated 
therewith. Strategically placed, however, a 
substantial fence can help to channel those 
who cross the border illegally into areas 
where apprehension is more readily effected. 
Also, the physical barrier posted by the fence 
will assist in deterring those who enter the 
United States from perpetrating crimina) 
offenses, and escaping back into Mexico with 
stolen property. It will thus provide a meas- 
ure of reassurance to citizens along the bor- 
der whose security and well-being are now 
in jeopardy. 

I remember my questions to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona which precipitated 
those kinds of answers. However, I do 
not think any such questions or any such 
investigation took place by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. On the 
other hand, it is all right to say “Cut re- 
gardless of whether I know what is the 
best way to handle the problem of illegal 
immigration into this country.” So the 
expertise, which is the basis for the leg- 
islation, is disregarded, and the very pos- 
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itive result emanating therefrom is 
thrown out. 
DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION 

The Committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $192,953,000, an increase of $11,058,000 
over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is the same as the 
budget estimate and the same as the amount 
allowed by the House; and will support a 
total of 4,213 permanent positions. 

The Drug Enforcement Administration was 
established by Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1973 and came into being on July 1, 1973. 
The mission of DEA is to provide a leadership 
role in the suppression of narcotic and dan- 
gerous drugs at the national and interna- 
tional level, and to enforce the controlled 
substances laws, thereby restricting the ag- 
gregate supply of drugs. 

The Administrator of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration indicated that there 
would be no reduction in services as a result 
of the recent regional reorganization. The 
Committee is pleased with this assurance 
and feels that each State should continue to 
be serviced primarily by personnel assigned 
to the district in which the State is now 
located. 

The increase is to cover nondiscretionary 
increases proposed in the budget, primarily 
dealing with pay and related benefits, 


In the area of the Federal prison 
system: 

The Committee recommends an avpropri- 
ation of $315,200,000, an increase of $55,624,- 
000 over the 1978 appropriations to date, The 
amount recommended is $3,021,000 over the 
budget estimate and $315,200,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House. 


Mr. President, I want to give warning 
to mv colleagues both on and off the 
floor that I reserve to myself the right at 
any time to move to table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 
That could happen this evening, and I 
just want to give fair warning, so that 
no one gets caught short in that regard. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, is it 
the Senator’s position that he is not go- 
ing to let the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee even talk on it? 

Mr. WEICKER. I offered time to the 
distinguished chairman a few minutes 
ago, and was turned down. 

Mr. HOLLINGS, You were not turned 
down. It is just that you are not the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate. I thought 
when you got through—— 

Mr. WEICKER. I asked unanimous 
consent, without losing my right to the 
floor, to yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina to go ahead and speak. I do not 
care to lose my right to the floor even 
now. So I have to ask unanimous consent 
that I do not lose mv right to the floor 
while I engage in a dialog with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It seems to me a 
Senator would have a right to talk on 
the bill, particularly the manager of the 
bill. I do not know what monkeyshines 
the Senator from Connecticut has in 
mind, but I would think he would be will- 
ing to debate it, and not just read the 
committee report. I think he ought to in- 
form all Senators, for the record, exactly 
what is going on. It seems to me he is 
trying to set a precedent where he is 
going to move to table without even the 
chairman of the committee being heard 
on his own bill, or the  susbtitute 
amendment. 

Mr. WEICKER. I would point out to 
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the Senator from South Carolina that 
I spent what I thought had been 6 very 
productive months with the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, 
the chairman of the committee, working 
out the report now lying on every Sena- 
tor’s desk, only to learn, when I entered 
the Chamber today, that the report does 
not mean anything. Indeed, the Senator 
has some sort of substitute bill which 
totally obviates the work expended. It is 
a substitute not discussed or worked out 
with the ranking minority member of 
the committee. 

Therefore, when the Senator from 
South Carolina refers to monkeyshines, 
I would say, in the light of the fact that 
I am the ranking minority member of 
the committee and he the chairman, 
where we have worked well together in 
the past, for him to present this substi- 
tute without consultation or any inves- 
tigation or research is a shortcut which, 
to put it in the kindest terms, is not 
appreciated by this Senator. 

I do not know what it is going to cost 
me. I think what it will cost me, in rela- 
tion to standing up for the committee 
and the work of the committee, is some- 
thing the chairman should have done, 
and not the ranking member. If that is 
wrong, then so be it. But far, far worse 
is what it is that the Senator from Dela- 
ware is attempting to do. And because he 
has the distinguished chairman a little 
nervous with his presentation, he does 
not have me nervous, and quite frankly, I 
very possibly have many peonle on both 
sides mad at me. I gather I have. If my 
own side and the chairman are both mad 
at me, so be it. But the fact is that the 
work product of the chairman and his 
staff, and this Member and his staff, was 
ar excellent work product. 

I am not reading the Bible or the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Iam read- 
ing what it is we took 6 months to pre- 
pare. I am reading the priorities we set, 
the policy directions that we took, and I- 
am proud of what it is that we did. 

I do not feel that is something to be 
just tossed out because of some sort of a 
son of proposition 13 type of amendment 
presented by the Senator from Delaware, 
who had never attended one of those 
hearings, who does not know one item in 
this bill except the total amount. 

It would be possible for me to go on 
and talk through the evening. I am not. 
I am anxious to get this issue resolved. 

But I think if I do not move to table, 
I know what will happen. We will get a 
lesser, watered-down version offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina as a 
substitute. 

Let us vote on this right here, not a 
watered-down substitute. I am willing to 
go head and take it, one way or the 
other. If I fail, there is plenty of time for 
the Senator from South Carolina to go 
ahead and present his case. 

But I repeat, I would certainly be more 
than glad to ask unanimous consent to 
allow the Senator from South Carolina 
to go ahead and express his views on this 
matter if he so desires. I am not anxious 
to either cut short debate or explanation 
from him. 


I do not see what the explanation 
can be. I have absolutely no criticism, 
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but nothing but praise, for the work 
constructed by him and those associated 
with him over the period of 6 months. I 
have nothing but contempt for what 
was devised in a matter of minutes 
here as a substitute amendment for the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware. 

That is not the appropriations proc- 
ess. And I am not just speaking now 
for this appropriations subcommittee— 
I am speaking for every committee 
which thinks it is doing its work in 
Congress, and sees its work, in a blanket 
way, torn apart. 

I understand every one of our bills is 
amended, improved, and adjusted, but 
on a line by line, word by word, policy 
by policy basis. 

But to take across-the-board cuts, 
without exception or consideration, be- 
lieve me, there is not much purpose in 
any of us being here. I continue: 

FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 

The Committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $315,200,000, an increase of 
$55,624,000 over the 1978 appropriations to 
date. The amount recommended is $3,021,- 
000 over the budget estimate and $315,200,- 
000 over the amount allowed by the House; 
and will support a total of 9,406 permanent 
positions. 

The amount recommended will provide 
for the following program changes: 


Activation of the Otisville, N.Y., and 


Talladega, Ala., Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution and the camps at El Reno, Okla.; 
Texarkana, Tex.; and Danbury, Conn.; 


Danbury, Conn. Finally we come 
across some facility in Connecticut. 
Believe me, I am not arguing for my 
parochial interests. The report states: 


Activation of a detention unit at Miami, 
Fla., and the expansion of a farm camp at 
Leavenworth, Kans.; 

Establishment of two new minimum se- 
curity camps; a 250 bed facility on a former 
military base at Boron, Calif., which can 
later be expanded to 500 beds by additional 
construction, and a 500 bed facility on a 
former Air Force base at Big Springs, Tex.; 


Population increase at existing institu- 
tions—fiscal year 1978 budget provided for 
average inmate population of 27,500; aver- 
age population expected in fiscal year 1979 
is 31,500; expansion of functional unit man- 
agement; improvement of institutional 
security; expansion of medical coverage; 
continuation of on-line automated data 
processing system to provide location and 
status information; transfer of vocational 
training programs from Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc.; and expansion of contract 
confinement and contract community cen- 
ter programs. 

The amount recommended by the Com- 
mittee also includes funds for nondiscre- 
tionary increases, primarily associated with 
pay and related benefits and the increased 
cost of utilities. 


UTILIZATION OF MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


The Committee has expressed its concern 
with the construction of additional Federal 
correctional facilities in light of the large 
number of facilities that are underutilized 
at military installations and the lack of 
progress in making these facilities available 
to the Bureau of Prisons to meet housing 
needs. The Committee was pleased to learn 
of the availability of the former installations 
at Boron, Calif. and Big Springs, Tex. as sites 
for prison facilities, which represents real 
progress toward alleviating the terrible 30.4 
percent overcrowding in the prisons while 
at the same time reducing the economic im- 
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pact on communities experiencing base clos- 
ings. During hearings the Attorney General 
indicated that the Director of the Bureau of 
Prisons would be his representative on the 
President’s recently revitalized Economic 
Adjustment Committee. The Committee ex- 
pects the Departments of Defense and Jus- 
tice to work together to insure that both 
active and surplus Federal facilities are be- 
ing used in the most efficient manner. The 
Committee intends to follow this matter 
closely with both Departments and expects 
further efforts to utilize facilities at active 
and former military bases. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CORRECTIONS 


1978 appropriations to date 

1979 budget estimate 

House allowance 

Committee recommendation.... 9,920,000 


The Committee recommends an appropri- 
ation of $9,920,000, an increase of $20,000 
over the 1978 appropriations to date. The 
amount recommended is $23,000 under the 
budget estimate and $9,920,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House, and will sup- 
port a total of 32 permanent positions. 

This program is carried out primarily 
through contracts and grants to educ tional 
institutions, units of State and local govern- 
ment, and public and private agencies and 
organizations. The objective of the program 
is to work with State and local governments 
in developing and training their corrections 
staffs, in supporting research to improve 
corrections programs, and in serving as a 
clearinghouse for information about im- 
provements in corrections. 


BUILDING AND FACILITIES 


1978 appropriations to date_... $38, 850, 000 
1979 budget estimate 
House allowance 


Committee recommendation... 35, 280, 000 


The Committee recommends an appro- 
priation for $35,280,000, a decrease of $3,- 
570,000 under the 1978 appropriations to 
date. The amount recommended is $1,800,000 
under the budget estimate and $35,280,000 
over the amount allowed by the House; and 
will support a total of 37 permanent posi- 
tions. 

The amount recommended includes funds 
for construction of a combination Federal 
correctional institution and Federal deten- 
tion center to be located near Phoenix, 
Ariz. This facility is to alleviate a critical 
shortage of detention facilities in the Phoe- 
nix area. The Committee recommendation 
also includes funds for rehabilitation of 
utilities systems at existing institutions and 
for rehabilitation of existing structures 

The Committee has not approved the 
$2,600,000 requested for planning and site 
acquisition of a new west coast correctional 
facility. The Committee believes that the 
changes in the prison population obviate 
the need for this type of facility. The open- 
ing of the facility at the former military in- 
stallation at Boron, California, plus another 
minimum security facility in the North- 
western region of the Nation, will enable the 
Bureau to close the McNeil Island, Wash- 
ington, penitentiary by the end of 1982. 

In the 1978 appropriation $425,000 was in- 
cluded as the first increment for a new food 
service facility at the Federal prison camp 
at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. The 
amount recommended for fiscal year 1979 in- 
cludes $350,000 as the second and final in- 
crement of funds for the food service facility 
at Eglin. 

As discussed earlier under salaries and 
expenses, the Committee has provided 
funds for the establishment of two new 
minimum security facilities on former mili- 
tary installations. The amount of $800,000 
has been added to the budget request for 
this appropriation for the fencing and other 
minor improvements necessary to open these 
critically needed facilities. 
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The Committee is concerned about the ex- 
cessive cost of construction for housing 
prisoners. The Bureau of Prisons estimates 
its construction cost at about $35,000 per 
bed. In some instances the cost has been 
considerably higher, The Committee feels 
that the Department and the Bureau should 
endeavor to find some alternative for pro- 
viding housing at less ccst per prisoner. At 
Committee hearings with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, it was indicated that a Federal correc- 
tions policy task force had been established 
to develop a comprehensive strategy that 
would emphasize intergovernmental coop- 
eration, It was also indicated that the task 
force would investigate potential collabora- 
tive approaches to the care and custody of 
prisoners at the State and Federal level. The 
Committee expects the Department to pro- 
ceed with those efforts and to report to the 
Committee by December 31, 1978. The Com- 
mittee also expects the Department to ex- 
plore and report on new directions for deal- 
ing with the issue of prison population. 

The Committee understands that there 
have been problems with Los Angeles 
County in contracting for the housing of 
Federal prisoners and that the County has 
indicated that it does not intend to renew 
such contracts when they expire next year. 
The Department should report to the Com- 
mittee by not later than December 31, 1978 
on how it plans to deal with this problem. 

FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


The bill includes the usual language au- 
thorizing the Federal Prison Industries, 
Inc. to make expenditures, contracts, and 
commitments necessary for carrying out 
the programs set forth in the 1979 budget. 
This is done in accordance with section 
104 of the Governmental Corporation Con- 
trol Act. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


1978 appropriations to date. + $644, 582, 000 
1979 budget estimate 2 651, 488, 000 
House allowance 641, 488, 000 
Committee recommendation.. 661,488, 000 


‘Includes a reduction of $2,668,000 de- 
rived through transfer but excludes pend- 
ing supplemental appropriation estimates 
of $1,525,000. 

? Includes budget amendment of $10,- 
000,000 transmitted in Senate Document 
95-103. 


The Committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $661,488.000, an increase of $16,- 
906,000 over the 1978 appropriations to date. 
The amount recommended is $10,000,000 over 
the budget estimate and $20,000,000 over the 
amount allowed by the House; and will sup- 
port a total of 697 permanent positions. 

The appropriation covers the grants, con- 
tracts, loans and other assistance author- 
ized by title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as 
amended, and by title IT of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as amended. 

The Committee has added $20,000,000 to 
the budget request for part B planning 
grants in order to maintain the current 
leyel of $50,000000. 


Mr. President, I move to table the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mrs. ALLEN), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpick), the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EAST- 
LAND), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GrRavEL), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. HASKELL), the Senator from Ha- 
waii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
and the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
SASSER) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) and the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. BurpicK) would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE), the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. HEINZ), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCuure), and the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. THURMOND) would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 60, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 280 Leg.] 

YEAS—21 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Stafford 

NAYS—60 


Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 


Clark 
Culver 
Glenn 
Hart 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Hathaway 
Humphrey 


Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Weicker 
Young 


Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bumpers 
Byrd, Paul G. 
Harry F.,Jr. Hayakawa 
Byrd, Robert C. Heims 
Cannon Hodges 
Case Hollings 
Chafee Huddleston 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durkin 
Ford 
Garn 


Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stone 
Tower 
Wallop 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Jackson 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 
Lugar 
Magnuson 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Melcher 


NOT VOTING—19 


Church Johnston 
Eagleton McClure 
Eastland Randolph 
Gravel Sasser 
Haskell Thurmond 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Brooke Heinz 
Burdick Inouye 

So the motion to lay UP amendment 
No. 1576 on the table was rejected. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to table was rejected. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

CxXxXIV——1517—Part 18 
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Mr. HOLLINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METZENBAUM). The Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate now being able to obtain the 
floor in my own right as the chairman of 
the subcommittee. For the benefit now 
of colleagues who are here present, I 
would call up an amendment, not just 
this minute because I do not have time. 
When we offer a perfecting amendment 
we get back as to the regular time agree- 
ment of 15 minutes on either side. So the 
time would be limited. 

But since my distinguished friend 
from Connecticut spent quite a while, I 
want to answer two or three things. 

No. 1, when the full Appropriations 
Committee met on this particular bill, 
we were considering those kinds of cuts 
that could be had within the bill, within 
the budget, and would still be sustained. 

I discussed it with the chairman, I dis- 
cussed it with every member of the full 
Appropriations Committee and pre- 
sented at that particular time what I 
would propose as a substitute at that 
time to the 2 percent or meat-ax cut 
approach. 

At that particular time, I asked for 
comments. I have amended it somewhat. 
But I went down each one of the partic- 
ular items because, yes, we do work hard 
and we do try to hold the line on our 
budget. 

But a lot of things have occurred since 
we started, first, as the gentleman said, 
at the beginning of the year with respect 
to inflation. 

Here I see where the Director of EDA 
himself, Assistant Secretary Hall, comes 
up and says, “I can do without $150 mil- 
lion,” and there is the chairman of the 
full committee. 

Now, there is no way we can do all that 
in this particular program. 

When I go down different other items, 
I see where, in essence, we are giving 
more than the House side. or more than 
the budget, on each one of the particular 
items like law enforcement assistance 
administration. 

We will still provide for the continua- 
tion of the $50 million for the part B 
planning grants to the States and locali- 
ties. It takes it out of the other cate- 
gories, from the grants. and it is still $15 
million over the budget and over the 
House, 

We scaled down the Decennial Census 
increase by 10 rercent, that is $21.8 mil- 
lion even with the decrease. That is $21.8 
million over the House. 

It is only 10 percent of the addition 
we put on there, or $2.4 million. 

So that is quite a bit left on that par- 
ticular item. 

I mentioned the $75 milion with EDA, 
and the $75 million in title 2, because 
that leaves still a $79 million increase in 
the Senate’s bill over the budget, over 
the present budget. 

So we can go round and take it out 
willy-nilly. 

With respect to Sea Grant, the amount 
left here with that particular perfecting 
amendment would be $1.7 million over 
the House, $3.5 million over the Presi- 
dent’s budget, and $4.981, or almost $5 
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million—we are not being penurious with 
respect to the Sea Grant program. It is a 
$5 million increase, and that is the Com- 
merce Committee, and I work on that 
subcommittee. 

When we got down to Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, we are still granting 
a $30 million increase. 

On the matter of the Communications 
Agency, there is a $28 million increase, 
with a $2 million cut-off. 

With the Small Business Administra- 
tion, we left $35 million over what the 
President asked for. 

In scaling down the small business 
surety bond guarantees, we only took off 
three, in light of the authorization bill 
that passed. 

I definitely am going to offer my 
amendment before I yield the floor, so 
that we can get away from trying to read 
the entire report. 

I earlier agreed with my colleague that 
we would take this out of the time agree- 
ment, so that both sides could be heard, 
but not just to read the report and every- 
thing else, just because he did not like 
the procedure. Let it be known that this 
procedure was discussed in the full Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

We are trying to cut the budgets. If we 
can do it in a logical fashion and in a 
reasonable fashion, rather than a meat- 
ax approach, over just a percentage cut 
across the board, then I think the hour 
and the time are now, within the Senate. 

Everybody is worried about inflation. 
The Senate voted 2 days ago to try to re- 
duce and get to a balanced budget by 
1981. Let us balance it in a steady fash- 
ion, as we are trying to do here, rather 
than a meat-ax approach, Sut let us not 
kid ourselves. Let us cut back on infia- 
tion. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1577 
(Purpose: To scale down various programs in 
the State, Justice, Commerce Appropria- 
tions Act) 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment. 

The 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HOLLINGS) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1577 to Mr. Rotn’s amend- 
ment unprinted numbered 1576. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I ask the Senator to 
allow me to make two parliamentary in- 
quiries. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. JAVITS. One, who controls the 
time in opposition? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator from 
Connecticut does, I would say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Either 
the minority leader or his designee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Second, Mr. President, is 
this amendment divisible? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, it is 
divisible. 

Mr. JAVITS. Finally, Mr. President, is 
a quorum call in order before we vote on 
this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may request a quorum call. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, reading of the amendment is 
dispensed with. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, line 2, strike all after the word 
“by” and insert the following: 

On page 22, line 13, strike “$661,488,000” 
and insert ‘$656,488,000"; 

On page 25, line 7, strike “$199,200,000" 
and insert ‘‘$196,800,000"; 

On page 25, line 23, strike all after “1974 
over to and including line 5 on page 26," and 
insert: ‘$547,775,000: Provided, That any un- 
obligated balance remaining in the account 
entitled “Financial and Technical Assist- 
ance” as of September 30, 1978 shall be 
inerged with this appropriation: Provided 
further, That total obligations under the 
“Economic Development Revolving Fund” 
shall not exceed $75,000,000”; 

On page 28, line 8, strike “$72,500,000” and 
insert “$71,900,000”; 

On page 30, line 6, strike $675,800,000" 
and insert “$674,000,000"; 

On page 41, line 11, strike “$99,400,000” 
and insert “$98,400,000”; 

On page 44, line 26, strike ‘‘$110,000,000" 
and insert “$107,000,000"; 

On page 48, line 18, strike ‘‘$370,300,000" 
and insert ‘'$368,000,000"; 

On page 54, line 6, strike “$200,000,000" 
and insert “'$193,000,000”; 

On page 56, line 11, strike $43,000,000" 
and insert “$40,000,000”. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have no 
preconceptions about this amendment, 
and I appreciate the desire to avoid what 
is called a meat-ax cut. I voted against 
them. I voted against one this morning, 
and I voted against it this afternoon. 
Whatever tactical reasons various other 
Senators had for voting the other way to 
permit this amendment to survive, I do 
not know, and it is not material to the 
issue. 

However, now that we are down to spe- 
cific cuts, and just looking this thing 
over—by the way, I approve thoroughly 
the idea of going after specific cuts, but 
they must be justfied. I look through this 
list, and I find everything is “peanuts”: 
$5 million, $2.6 million, $1.8 million, $1 
million, $3 million, $2 million, $7 million, 
$3 million. All together, at a quick glance, 
it is perhaps $15 million, a cut of $178 
million. 

However, the Economic Development 
Fund is cut $150 million. What is this all 
about? I have just read the report very 
quickly; and the committee, which I as- 
sume passed on this with maturity and 
intelligence, tells us that a lot of this 
money—I read on page 40 of the report— 
relates to the matter of compensating 
businesses which are harmed by imports. 
They say this, and I will read the whole 
thing: 

The total increase of $213,450,000 over the 
House allowance includes $152,000,000 to fund 
the full amount authorized for the title II 
business loans and guarantees program. The 
Committee believes that the full utilization 
of this authority is a necessary interim 
measure pending the authorization of the 
National Development Bank. 


I emphasize the word “necessary.” 
How, suddenly, have we got this conver- 
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sion? It was necessary when they wrote 
report, which was only a few days ago, 
and now it is suddenly unne-essary. 

This amendment, in effect, goes after 
the EDA. That is what it does. Let us not 
kid ourselves about that. So far as I can 
read it, that is what it does. 

I am not on the committee—I do not 
know the technical details—but it seems 
to me that this is something about which 
we should have an explanation. 

Why, in a $178 million cut, does this 
particular agency, which deals with a 
number of things—the Senator, I think, 
misspoke himself when he spoke of it as 
equal employment opportunity. There is 
a provision for that in this, but that is 
$3 million. The EDA does a number of 
things. For one, it helps economic devel- 
opment in very depressed areas which 
have serious unemployment problems. 
We have used it in my State. I am sure 
other States have used it comparably. 
Where there are very grave economic 
and social difficulties, the EDA helps out 
with loans and stimulating business en- 
terprise and enlisting people to get new 
enterprise into slum communities and 
rural poverty communities. This is a very 
good thing. 

Also, we are having enormous trade 
problems. We are doing our utmost to 
see that the United States does not make 
the fatal mistake of another Fordney- 
McCumber tariff, which brought on the 
depression of 1932. We wish to avoid that 
by some kind of reasonable trade policy. 
A very essential element of that trade 
policy is adjustment assistance. I have 
lived with that for years. The committee 
says that is necessary; and all of a sud- 
den, as I say, we get this death-bed con- 
version, and $150 million is cut out of 
it, and we are told we have 15 minutes 
to debate because somebody else has 
used up all the time. 

In all fairness to the Senate and to 
people like myself, who have questions 
about it, I think we should have an ex- 
planation as to why this is cut out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator from 
New York will allow the chairman of the 
subcommittee the chance to make an ex- 
planation—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will be delighted to 
explain it. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will use 
his time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. On my time, Mr. 
President, the answer to the Senator 
from New York is that, frankly, we 
bulled our way. When you find a rank- 
ing minority member and a chairman in- 
terested in a particular program, we 
know how to put the money to it. That is 
exactly what happened. Senator WEICKER 
and Senator HoLLINGS put this $138 mil- 
lion over the House. 

If the Senator looks at the top of the 
page, he will read it. Only last year, the 
entire budget was $382 million. We be- 
lieve in the EDA, and we added a couple 
of hundred million dollars; and on this 
particular one, under title II, the Urban 
Bank, which we said was necessary, the 
National Development Bank, we figured 
that was something to prompt the ad- 
ministration along, because they have 
been telling us continually that they are 
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going to come up with an Urban Bank 
type program. So we really put the money 
to it. But the others have been trying 
more to cut back on the budget, and we 
knew immediately where the inordinate 
add-on was. With the $75 million, we 
are still $63 million over the House, and 
these will remain $75 million of the $152 
million increase. 

If this perfecting amendment is 
adopted, it is still $63 million over the 
House, and that would put us substanti- 
ally over last year. So we really have not 
been frugal, nor have we cut it back. It 
is a tremendous increase. 

Similarly with the revolving fund when 
there will still remain $43 million. We 
found that out after we studied it very 
closely, that we should hold back some 
for emergencies. We left $43 million, so 
they are in good stead with the revoly- 
ing fund. We have not really slaughtered 
the EDA budget or stopped the Urban 
Bank. 

The fact is that the Senator is talking 
to two Senators who worked pretty hard 
on the EDA, and we are still way over 
the House figure, way over this year’s 
appropriation, way over what the Presi- 
dent requested, and over what the As- 
sistant Secretary said he could use. 

That is the answer to the Senator's 
question. 

That is the answer to the question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on my own 
time, may I ask the ranking minority 
member what he thinks about this? 

Mr. WEICKER, How much time do I 
have, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten min- 
utes on the amendment. 

Mr. WEICKER. In response to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, the 
committee did determine that, indeed, 
the administration had fallen far short 
of its promises relative to assistance to 
our urban areas and whatever promises 
were made in the formation of a new 
urban bank concept, the fact is, that 
nothing would be on stream for quite a 
few years down the line; whereas, EDA 
was a vehicle already in place. More im- 
portantly, the title II within EDA was 
the type of situation very similar to an 
urban bank which could be used to bring 
capital into urban areas as it had to rural 
areas over the past years. 

This is a very careful deliberation. Ob- 
viously Mr. Hall is receiving his direc- 
tions from the administration. The ad- 
ministration apparently has its own eco- 
nomic urban plans, I do not believe they 
have ever gone through committee, 
never mind the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Senate. Yet I think 
that if anyone around here wants to 
avoid further New York loan situations, 
may I suggest that we start to do the 
job through the private enterprise sys- 
tem, which is what EDA and title II is 
about. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. 


Mr, WEICKER. And granted we did 
this in full knowledge that we were try- 
ing to give a policy direction which the 
administration and Mr. Hall of EDA were 
failing to give. 

So, to come now to the floor and say 
what we did was wrong or that we some- 
how had gotten our figures screwed up, 
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we did not. We very well knew what we 
were doing. We very well knew the gap 
that was there and we were trying to fill 
it. 

I know there are 38 Senators who 
wanted their weather stations restored, 
and they got their weather stations re- 
stored. We do not see these weather sta- 
tions on the list because there are 38 Sen- 
ators who are involved. Now, if we want 
to prepare a cut list where everyone 
would be affected, then believe me Sena- 
tors would not vote for a Roth-type 
amendment, or touch those subjects 
either no one knows about or those that 
are not politically popular at the time. 

This is one of the most important ini- 
tiatives I think to come forth from our 
committee. If the administration aban- 
dons it and Mr. Hall abandons it, it was 
because of the fact that they had a pride 
of authorship in their own endeavors and 
knew how short they were in that area 
and did not in any way want to go ahead 
and follow the lead of the Senate, not 
just of our committee but of the full 
Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator believe 
that this is unwise economy in the in- 
terests of the areas of our country which 
need the kind of assistance that EDA 
can give both in terms of economic re- 
habilitation and in terms of adjustments 
respecting imports? 

Mr, WEICKER. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, that 
especially on my side of the aisle we are 
the ones who have been displeased with 
many of the programs of the fifties and 
sixties which were governmental pro- 
grams and provided governmental em- 
ployment. Here it comes down to the 
philosophy of our own party, if you will, 
the free enterprise system, that allows 
business to go ahead and create 
employment. 

Do I feel that this addresses the criti- 
cal needs of the Nation? I certainly do, 
and we hear all the time the shortage of 
capital by established corporations, and 
by small business in this country. What 
do Senators think the capital situation is 
for an urban business and for one trying 
to get started? This is the only way they 
can get the capital. 

No. I think in the philosophical sense, 
the governmental sense, and every other 
way, we took the proper initiative, and 
all Senators here know the truth of the 
matter. Title IT is already in place and 
is the equivalent of the urban bank pro- 
posed by President Carter. Tell me some- 
thing. Tell me how long it takes to get a 
loan from any agency of the Government. 
How long do the Senators think it is 
going to take to get from a bank where 
the authority for reasons of turf protec- 
tion is split up among three agencies? 
No one will ever get one. 

I have no regrets over what the com- 
mittee did at all. Iam just ashamed that 
this has to go and especially coming from 
the Democratic side where they have 
been the ones championing the cause of 
the cities in the past. Now they are left 
out alone completely. Is that what Sena- 
tors want with this cut? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I claim 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, it is my judgment, and 
I speak only for myself, that this cut 
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which is now proposed is pieced together 
just to satisfy a 2-percent cut demand, 
that it has no basis in wisdom and prov- 
idence in respect of what is the appro- 
priation recommended by the committee 
which I must assume was thoughtful and 
knew what it was doing. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I demand a 
division of the amendment with a sepa- 
rate vote to come upon that item which 
is referred in this amendment proposed 
on page 25, line 23, and so on, as it re- 
lates to the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right, and the amendment 
will be so divided. 

Mr. JAVITS. And I demand the yeas 
and nays on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That divi- 
sion is not the matter pending at the 
present time. The issue before the Senate 
involves the remainder of the amend- 
ment and it would require unanimous 
consent to ask for the yeas and nays in 
connection with this portion of the 
amendment at this point since it is not 
pending. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair advise me when -t would be ap- 
propriate to ask for the yeas and nays 
on this particular amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After ac- 
tion on division 1, which is all the re- 
mainder of the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on division 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished chairman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. On page 48, line 18, 
the Senator proposes in his amend- 
ment to strike $370,300,000 and insert 
$368,000,000, a reduction of $2 million. 
It is my understanding that it is not the 
intent of the Senator’s amendment in 
any way to reduce the amount appropri- 
ated for the East-West Center. Am I 
correct in my understanding? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, the Senator from 
Hawaii is correct. We discussed that, and 
this particular part of the amendment or 
no part of the amendment, really, affects 
the East-West Center. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We support that very 
strongly. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. And I congratulate 
him and the members of his committee 
and the members of the Appropriations 
Committee for recognizing the work that 
the East-West Center is do'ng. In fact, 
I was greatly pleased to note in the re- 
port itself that they have applauded the 
work of the East-West Center, and I am 
sure that in time the East-West Center 
in Hawaii will prove to be the greatest in- 
vestment which this Nation has made in 
the promotion of peace and brotherhood. 

I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, can 
we vote on one half or vote on the other 
half? 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, so Mem- 
bers will know what the situation is, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order to ask for the yeas and nays on 
whatever the Parliamentarian called 
part 2. 

s- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Division 


Mr. JAVITS. Division 2 of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays are ordered with 
respect to division 2. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ROTH. On the division of the 
question, if one part carries and one 
does not carry, then what will the vote 
consist of as far as the Roth amendment 
is concerned? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be on the Roth amendment as amended 
by the part of the amendment that car- 
ried, if it does carry. 

Mr. ROTH. Would that continue to 
include the 2-percent cut? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In either 
event, were it division 1 or division 2 
that carries or both that part of the 
Senator’s amendment would be stricken. 

Mr. ROTH. So that it is essential if 
we are to make a cut roughly of 2 percent 
that both parts of the division carry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is probably correct. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I think the Mem- 
bers are ready to vote, Mr. President. 
Mr, JAVITS. I yield back my time. 
Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back my time. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, parlia- 

mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. This is on division 1? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May I 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Delaware? I believe that the Chair re- 
sponded to the Senator that in order 
for the Roth amendment to carry it 
would be necessary that both division 1 
and division 2 would have to be defeated 
because either one of them would, by 
the terms of the amendment, delete the 
2 percent provision. Does the Senator 
from Delaware understand that? 

Mr. ROTH. Yes. 

Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina have any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator has time re- 
maining. He has 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Go ahead. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, a great deal 
of discussion to date has been on the 
so-called 2-percent cut, and it has been 
attacked as being a broad-brush attack. 

I want to make one point, and one 
point very clear, and that is the fact that 
every American family today is facing 
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nearly 9 percent inflation, and that 
means they have to find ways and means 
of living within that budget. 

Those of us who offered the 2 percent 
across-the-board cut are trying to lower 
the deficit and lower the inflationary im- 
pact of the budget. 

I have been attacked on the ground 
that a 2-percent cut is irresponsible. The 
fact is, I would just like to point out to 
the Members of the Senate. that a report 
was made by the Comptroller General of 
the United States saying that, 

The Federal Government lacks a systematic 
method of determining what it costs to ad- 
minister its numerous domestic programs. 
An estimate of the cost and function of ad- 
ministering these programs is needed to de- 
termine the efficiency of their administration 
and to find less costly ways to provide 
assistance. 


Those of us who are sponsoring the 2- 
percent cut are saying to the affected 
agencies, “You have to find ways and 
means of being more efficient, of elim- 
inating waste and ineffectiveness.” 

The fact is that a 2-percent cut, or in 
the alternative, the specific cut proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, is not going to do devastating 
injury to these programs or to these 
agencies. 

I urge my friends to support the spe- 
cific proposal made by Senator HOLLINGS. 
But if we do so, it is important that we 
vote in favor of both aspects of his 
proposal. 

I would point out that EDA has been 
added to substantially over what the 
House has proposed. A cut of the dimen- 
sion that Senator HoLLINGS is proposing 
still allows a substantial increase in that 
program. 

In closing, I with respect to the attack 
made on the across-the-board approach, 
I would like to mention that the director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, 
OMB, has specifically said, and I quote 
him as he was quoted in yesterday’s 
Washington Post, in talking about the 
1979 budget, that he endorses the Carter 
i for a $5 billion spending cut. He 
said: 

I believe that by a combination of tighter 
estimates, eliminating the discretionary 
spending increases over the President's 
budget implicit in the first tentative 1979 
congressional budget resolution and, per- 
haps, even an across-the-board cut, we could 
achieve a substantial reduction in 1979 
spending. 


I take no pride of authorship whether 
the cut is by the 2 percent or whether 
the cut is by the specific proposal of Sen- 
ator HoLLINGS. I just want to urge the 
Senate to listen to what the people back 
home are saying, listen to what the head 
of OMB is saying, and cut this budget as 
proposed by Senator HoL.incs. 

I urge, therefore, that all Senators 
vote “yea” on both sides of the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All of the 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield the remaining 


time to the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I listened very carefully 
to what my colleague said. But we are 
faced with something that gives me 
grave problems as a man of experience. 
A committee deals with a given question 
and shows some initiative. Of all the 
things lacking in this country, one is a 
little initiative, some new ideas, some 
better way of doing things. Here we are 
dealing with a stimulation of a private 
enterprise system, with the effort to help 
urban areas which are seriously de- 
pressed to recover; with the effort to 
avoid a system of quotas and a tough 
tariff and protectionism in this country, 
which will plunge us, I can predict that, 
into a serious recession or depression. 

It considers those carefully in commit- 
tee, and because they are faced with a 
2-percent cut, and everybody wants to 
cut, and we have to have some brains 
about it, they cut what, in my judgment, 
seems to be in defiance of elementary 
wisdom and judgment in our own inter- 
est of how to really get this country going 
again and how to really have more in- 
come and how to really meet our budget 
goal. 

That is why I asked the question to be 
divided. Let us use our judgment and 
discretion. If it was so important a week 
ago, why is it suddenly blown out of the 
window because somebody put up to 2- 
percent cut across the board? I am not 
arguing with Senator Rorn. He is one of 
our finest members, and his good faith 
is undoubted. But I do not believe in 
meat-ax cuts. This is the right way to 
cut, but it also calls for the use of intel- 
ligence on our part. I think what we 
are doing respecting EDA is completely 
counterproductive, and I hope very much 
that the Senate turns it down. 

ORDER FOR ALL SUBSEQUENT BACKUP VOTES TO 
BE 10 MINUTES EACH 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the backup 
votes for the remainder of the day be 10 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. The first vote is on Divi- 
sion 1? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is everything but 
EDA? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. The second vote would be 
on EDA? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to division 1 of 
amendment No. 1577. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mrs. ALLEN), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Burpick), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Cuurcn), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. East- 
LAND), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GraveL), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. HASKELL), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inovye), the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Jounston), the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RanpoLrpH), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mrs. 


HumpPureyY), and the Senator from Mis- 
are necessarily 


sissippi (Mr. STENNIS) 
absent. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick) and the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) would 
each vote “yea.” 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. HEINZ), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE), and the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp) 
are necessarily absent. 


I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from South 


Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) would vote 
yea.” 


The result was announced— 
nays 0, as follows: sage 


[Rollcall Vote No. 281 Leg.] 


YEAS—79 


Hatch 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Hatfield, 
Bumpers Paul G. 
Byrd, Hathaway 
Harry F., Jr. Hayakawa 
Byrd, Robert C. Helms 
Cannon Hodges 
Case Hollings 
Chafee Huddleston 
Chiles Jackson 
Clark Javits 
Cranston Kennedy 
Culver Laxalt 
Curtis Leahy 
Danforth Long 
DeConcini Lugar 
Dole Magnuson 
Domenici Mathias 
Durkin Matsunaga 
Ford McGovern 
Garn McIntyre 
Glenn Me‘cher 
Goldwater Metzenbaum 
Griffin Morgan 
Hansen Moynihan 
Hart Muskie 


NAYS—O 

NOT VOTING—21 

Church Inouye 

Eagleton Johnston 

Eastland McClure 

Gravel Randolph 

Haskell Sasser 
Brooke Heinz Stennis 
Burdick Humphrey Thurmond 

So division I of Mr. Hotiincs’ amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which di- 
vision 1 of the amendment was agreed to. 


Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Biden 


Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
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Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to division 2 of the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, division 2 
relates to the EDA; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Division 
2 appears on page 25, line 23, of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. And it relates to the EDA? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 


The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr, ABOU- 
REZK), the Senator from Alabama (Mrs. 
ALLEN), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpicx), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Cuurcn), the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EacLETON), the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Eastland), the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) , the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mrs. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JoHNSTON), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser), and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting. the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Heinz), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCiure), the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Scott), and the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) 
are necessarily absent. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND) would vote “yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 19, as follows: 
[Rolicall Vote No. 282 Leg.] 


Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bumpers 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Culver 
Curtis 
Danforth Huddleston 
DeConcini Jackson 
Dole Laxalt 
Domenici Leahy 
Durkin Long 
Lugar 
Magnuson 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 


McIntyre 
Melcher 
Morgan 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 


Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Wallop 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
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NAYS—19 


Byrd, Robert C. Mathias 

Case Metzenbaum 
Clark Moynihan 
Cranston Pell 
Hathaway Percy 

Javits Ribicoff 
Kennedy Riegle 


NOT VOTING—22 


Eagleton McClure 
Eastland Randolph 
Gravel Sasser 
Haskell Scott 
Heinz Stennis 
Humphrey Thurmond 
Inouye 

Johnston 


Sarbanes 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Weicker 
Williams 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Church 

So division 2 of Mr. HoLtincs’ amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
call up an unprinted amendment at the 
desk. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We have not adopted 
the amendment. I move the adoption of 
the amendment as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT 1578 
(Purpose: To prohibit the use of funds to 
acquire message-switching equipment by 
the Department of Justice) 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
call up an unprinted amendment at the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. The assistant 
legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr .MeTzENBAUM) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1578. 


Mr. METZENBAUM. I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading be dis- 
pensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 24, between lines 10 and 11, in- 
sert the following: 

SEc, 210. None of the funds appropriated 
by this title may be used to purchase, lease, 
or otherwise acquire message-switching 
equipment until such time as the Judiciary 
Committees of the House and Senate have 
given their approval. For purposes of this 
section the term “message-switching equip- 
ment” means electronic equipment designed 
to receive a message, store it until an out- 


President, a 
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going line is available, and then retransmit 
the message without any direct connection 
between the line on which the message was 
received and the line on which it is retrans- 
mitted. 


Mr. METZENBAUM,. Mr. President, 
this amendment has to do with the ques- 
tion of message switching equipment. It 
would provide that none of the funds 
provided for the Department of Justice 
could be used for the purchase of mes- 
sage-switching equipment without prior 
approval of the committees of the House 
and the Senate. The Attorney General 
of the United States has assured the 
members of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, as has the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, that 
funds would not be expended for those 
purposes without prior approval of the 
members of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

This amendment has been discussed 
with the managers of the bill. It is my 
understanding that the managers of the 
bill have agreed to accept the amend- 
ment and I hope that it can be accepted 
without a rollcall vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we 
would be in a position to accept this 
language. We have checked with the 
Justice Department. The Attorney Gen- 
eral reaffirms that promise made to the 
Judiciary Committees of both Houses 
that he would not expend the funds. In 
fact, there is an amount already in the 
1978 appropriations for the present fis- 
cal year of the bill that has not been ex- 
pended. 

But I think the Senator from Ohio is 
very alert and very careful here. We 
want to go along. We will accept that 
language in the bill. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment (UP No. 1578) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, to- 
day I had planned, along with my col- 
league from California Senator CRAN- 
STON, to introduce an amendment to 
H.R. 12934 to appropriate $2.3 million 
for the planning and preparation of a 
badly needed Metropolitan Correctional 
Center (MCC) in Los Angeles. Funds for 
this Federal holding facility have been 
authorized in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but have not been authorized in 
the Senate. However, Senator KENNEDY, 
the distinguished floor manager of the 
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Department of Justice authorization bill, 
has agreed to support the House author- 
ization for the Los Angeles MCC in con- 
ference committee. As the House has not 
yet passed their version of the Depart- 
ment of Justice authorization bill, the 
conference committee has not met to 
concur on this item. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has been under- 
standably reluctant to appropriate funds 
for the MCC without its proper author- 
ization, although the situation in Cali- 
fornia in regards to the need for this 
facility is critical. Therefore, I will not 
introduce my planned amendment at 
this time. It is my hope, and that of 
Senator Cranston, when the authoriza- 
tion for the Los Angeles MCC has been 
finalized, that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee will give our suggested appro- 
priation of $2.3 million for planning and 
preparation of a Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Correctional Center all the consid- 
eration it deserves when making supple- 
mental appropriations. 

I would like to submit for the RECORD 
some information pertaining to the need 
in Los Angeles for a Metropolitan Cor- 
rectional Center. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1978. 

Hon. Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 

Chairman, State, Justice, and Commerce and 
Judiciary Subcommittee, Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Fritz: We are writing to ask that the 
Senate Subcommittee on State, Justice, Com- 
merce and Judiciary approve the original 
budget request of the Bureau of Prisons for 
construction of a Federal Metropolitan Cor- 
rectional Center in Los Angeles to be used as 
a temporary detention facility. 

The Los Angeles County Jail, presently be- 
ing used to house federal detainees, is over- 
crowded and the situation will become worse. 
The City of Los Angeles has announced the 
closing of the City Jail which will further 
exacerbate conditions. We have been in- 
formed by Sheriff Peter Pritchess of Los An- 
geles County that for these and other reasons 
the county plans to cancel its contract for 
housing federal prisoners within the next 
fiscal year. 

The Administration has indicated that it 
wants “to be able to look carefully at the en- 
tire problem of overcrowding in our prisons 
and jails.” But we note that Attorney Gen- 
eral Bell was quoted in the Washington Post 
on February 28 as saying that federal prisons 
are severely overcrowded. That same day, the 
General Accounting Office released a report 
to Congress, entitled “Housing Federal Pris- 
oners in Non-Federal Prisons is Becoming 
More Difficult,” urging “swift completion of 
projects in metropolitan areas where the need 
for Federal prisoner space is greatest.” 

It seems that there is little need for yet 
another study! 

‘The need for a temporary detention facility 
in Los Angeles has been thoroughly docu- 
mented in oversight hearings held in the 
House of Revresentatives by the Subcommit- 
tee on Courts, Civil Liberties. and Adminis- 
tration of Justice of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on May 4 and 5 last year. Norman 
A. Carlson, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, summed up the need in his testi- 
mony before the subcommittee, as follows: 

“Moreover, we are also having difficulty in 
the Central California area. Currently, we 
have approximately 275 Federal detainees 
housed in the Los Angeles County jail sys- 
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tem. The County Board of Supervisors re- 
cently informed us that Federal prisoners 
have caused overcrowding in their system and 
urged us to find other alternatives for Fed- 
eral detainees. Fifty additional detainees are 
being held at the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Terminal Island, just outside 
Los Angeles, a situation which exacerbates 
the overcrowded conditions in that institu- 
tion. Furthermore, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is in need of better 
detention facilities closer to Los Angeles for 
its detainees. The Los Angeles situation is 
clearly going to require immediate attention.” 

Support for such a facility also has been 
expressed by the Federal Judiciary of the 
Central District of California, the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors, the Los Angeles 
County Bar Association, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Federal Pub- 
lic Defender’s Office in Los Angeles. 

The staff of the House Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties and the Administra- 
tion of Justice reported a year ago, “There 
can be little doubt that the Central Judicial 
District of California is on the verge of a 
serious crisis. There simply will be no place 
to put federal prisoners awaiting trial.” 

This is a conclusion with which we concur 
wholeheartedly. 

The situation now threatens to deteriorate 
into what a federal judge in Los Angeles has 
described as being “impossible” for both de- 
fense attorneys and United States prosecu- 
tors. In fact, the Public Defender complains 
that conditions are so overcrowded for fed- 
eral prisoners that they are being housed 
eight to a six-man cell so that two must 
sleep on the floor. Prisoners, consequently, 
have little opportunity for exercise and suffer 
from the many aggravations and indignities 
caused by living in such crowded conditions. 

We are mindful of the fact that persons 
being detained for trial have not been found 
guilty of a crime. Every effort should be made 
to secure their release on bond as guaranteed 
by the Fifth and Eighth Amendments. But 
if a court finds it necessary to detain a person 
in order to assure presence for trial, then the 
person should be detained in a decent, well- 
administered, and conveniently located 
facility. 

It is virtually the unanimous view of all 
persons directly involved in the prosecution, 
defense and trial of federal criminal charges 
in the Central Judicial District that a Fed- 
eral Metropolitan Correctional Center is re- 
quired, would not result in unnecessary or 
increased incarcerations and, on the con- 
trary, would result in substantial improve- 
ments in the well-being and fair treatment 
of federal detainees awaiting trial. 

We are satisfied that in the Central Judi- 
cial District all available alternatives to de- 
tention and housing of federal prisoners have 
been exhausted. Therefore, we strongly urge 
you to appropriate the necessary funds for 
the building of a Metropolitan Correctional 
Center in Los Angeles. 

Sincerely, 
S. I. HAYAKAWA. 
ALAN CRANSTON, 


County or Los ANGELEs, 
OFFICE OF THE SHERIFF, 
Los Angeles, Calif., December 1, 1977. 
Judge LAUGHLIN E. WATERS, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Deak JUDGE WATERS: Approximately six 
months ago we discussed the possibility of 
a Federal Metropolitan Correctional Center 
being erected in Los Angeles County. As I 
informed you at that time, and also informed 
Congressman Robert Kastenmeier, Chairman 
of the House Judiciary Sub-Committee on 
Courts, we urge favorable consideration of 
the project. 

It has come to my attention today that the 
funds for this project do not appear to be 
receiving a very high priority. Since our last 
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communication, considerable logistical prob- 
lems have emerged for this Department re- 
lating to the housing of prisoners in the Los 
Angeles County jail system. The principle 
problem is that the Los Angeles City Council 
has directed the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment to divest itself of its responsibilities for 
housing prisoners in city jails. It has man- 
dated that this take place July 1, 1978. Very 
concisely, what this means is that approxi- 
mately 450 prisoners daily will be added to 
the Los Angeles County Jail daily count. At 
the present time, the Los Angeles County 
jail system is at near capacity. The infusion 
of 450 additional inmates could easily cause 
this Department to be in violation of a Fed- 
eral court order which mandates no inmates 
shall sleep on the floor of the Jail. 

There are numerous other administrative 
problems which I will not take the time to 
list at this time which could have a very 
dramatic impact on our jail system. 

The main purpose of this letter is to advise 
you that on or about July 1 1979, it may be 
necessary to cancel our contract for housing 
federal prisoners in the Los Angeles County 
Jail. As you realize, the contract has a 30-day 
cancellation clause. Because I do not wish to 
place the Federal Government in an embar- 
rassing position, I am taking the liberty of 
forwarding copies of this letter to both 
United States Senators from California, the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
and United States Marshal for the Central 
District of California. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if 
you have any concerns about this letter. 

My kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
PETER J. PITCHESs, 
Sherif. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE LAUGHLIN E. WATERS 


Members of the Committee, I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you today 
and speak in behalf of authorizing a Federal 
detention center for prisoners awaiting trial 
or sentence in Los Angeles. 

At the present time these prisoners are 
housed on a contract basis with the County 
of Los Angeles. Two facilities of the County 
are used for that purpose. The Men's Cen- 
tral Jall, which is within 5 minutes of the 
United States Courthouse, handles the male 
prisoners, and Sybil Brand Institute, which 
is 20 miles distance from the courthouse, 
handles the female prisoners. 

This arrangement has continued for many 
years but in the past few years there has 
been increasing interest in providing a fed- 
eral facility for federal prisoners because of 
problems which have arisen in connection 
with the handling of federal prisoners by 
Los Angeles County. 

Initially, the concern for such a facility 
was generated by reason of the complaints 
that have been made by federal prisoners 
concerning meals, clothing, medical atten- 
tion, facilities for psychiatric interviews, and 
Space for counselling between defendants 
and their attorneys. These complaints have, 
on many occasions, necessitated intervention 
by the judge concerned with the particular 
case with the result that the judges of this 
particular court have become very familiar 
with the operation of the Men’s Central Jail. 

It has become a regular practice on the 
part of federal prisoners to request that they 
be transferred to Terminal Island for con- 
finement because they feel that the custodial 
facilities there are far superior to those at 
the Men's Central Jail. Prisoners who have 
served time on prior occasion in the federal 
system have stated that time served in the 
Men's Central Jail is more difficult than time 
served in such major federal peniten- 
tiaries as McNeil Island, Leavenworth and 
Atlanta. This, of course, is a matter of con- 
cern for all of us since many of the indi- 
viduals housed at the Men's Central Jail have 
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been convicted of no crime, are simply await- 
ing trial, and yet are being confined under 
circumstances which are more onerous than 
those to which convicted criminals are sub- 
jected. 

In the past several years, the concern of 
this court for this problem has been intensi- 
fied by reason of the filing of several law- 
sults which brought into question the con- 
ditions found in the above-mentioned facil- 
ity. Examination into that situation has 
shown that the facilities provided at the 
Men's Central Jail are substandard accord- 
ing to both federal and state requirements; 
that the jail is consistently overcrowded 
and as a result it is probable, in the near 
future, that the County of Los Angeles will 
be forced to seriously curtail the number of 
prisoners confined in the Men's Central Jall. 
When that decision is made, the contract for 
housing federal prisoners will be terminated 
and we will be forced to look elsewhere for 
space. The United States Marshal has made 
contingency plans to house prisoners in such 
distant communities as Ventura—60 miles 
away, Santa Barbara—100 miles away, Santa 
Ana—40 miles away, and San Bernardino— 
60 miles away. It will be a logistical night- 
mare for thh Marshal to house, feed, and 
transport prisoners from such distant points. 
It will be impossible for either defense coun- 
sel or the prosecution to properly prepare 
these cases for trial. 

The population in the Men's Central Jail 
has risen steadily notwithstanding the con- 
struction of major additions to the jail. The 
problem is now exacerbated by reason of two 
recent major developments in California. 
One, the State of California has abolished 
its former indeterminate sentencing provi- 
sion and it is fully anticipated (and statistics 
are now revealing) that this action will re- 
sult in a further overcrowding of the state 
prisons. There will, of necessity, then be a 
further overcrowding of the Men's Central 
Jail by reason of the State's inability to 
handle more prisoners and thus shunting 
them to the County. The Sheriff's Depart- 
ment anticipates that the local courts will 
begin to specifically sentence individuals to 
serve their time in the Men’s Central Jail 
which will increase that population although 
admittedly the impact of this action has not 
been fully felt as yet. (See Ex. A, p.2) The 
second major development is that the City 
of Los Angeles has determined to close 13 
of its 17 custodial facilities scattered 
throughout the city in various stations with 
the result that there will be a daily increase 
of 450 prisoners in the Men’s Central Jail on 
a regular basis, Under state law the County 
is required to accept these prisoners from 
the City of Los Angeles. There have been 
further reports that other cities within the 
County of Los Angeles are contemplating 
similar action. 

Those cities which are presently consider- 
ing this action are Long Beach, Burbank, 
Glendale and Arcadia. Should all, or a signif- 
icant number, of these cities take a similar 
action, then there will obviously be a fur- 
ther substantial increase in this Jail popu- 
lation. This again would add to the neces- 
sity of terminating the federal contract 
which now has a 30-day cancellation clause. 

It is a fiction to suggest that these jail 
facilities vacated by the various cities within 
the County of Los Angeles would be accept- 
able facilities for the housing of federal 
prisoners. The City of Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, contemplates discharging civilian em- 
ployees who presently work in those facilities 
and further, for the most part, there is no 
food service available nor is medical atten- 
tion readily available. The Bureau of Prisons 
has no funds to employ the staff which 
would then become necessary. Additionally, 
the logistical program of bringing in a 
group of prisoners from a dozen or more 
outlying locations would seriously compli- 
cate the problems for the United States Mar- 
shal’s already overburdened staff, Instead of 
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the two deputies being used to transport 
prisoners that number would be increased to 
twenty. 

The passage of Proposition 13 in California 
greatly reduces the tax base of the County of 
Los Angeles and while, prior to its passage, 
the County did not have any funds allocated 
for the construction of new jail facilities, it 
is quite obvious now that such moneys will 
not now be available for some period of 
time. This observation assumes, of course, 
that there might have been an earlier will- 
ingness on the part of the County of Los 
Angeles to build additional jail facilities. 
Those facilities would have been in out- 
lying areas and would have been of no help 
to us. But now, even this concept has been 
eliminated, 

For these reasons the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Central District of Call- 
fornia strongly urges that the Congress au- 
thorize and appropriate sufficient funds to 
build a facility to house federal prisoners 
who are temporarily detained awaiting trial 
or awaiting sentence. Experience has shown 
in San Diego that the cost of such a facility, 
including capital construction cost, may be 
amortized over a period of 12 years. 

Such a structure would improve the effi- 
cient operation of the courts; it would pro- 
vide more humane conditions under which 
prisoners are housed; and it would make 
those prisoners more available to counsel for 
purposes of preparing their defense. 

To be most effective, the facility should be 
located in close proximity to the United 
States Courthouse. There is sufficient space 
now occupied by aging industrial structures 
close to the courthouse so that it could be 
constructed without dislocation of any res- 
idential areas. 

Were such a facility to be constructed, de- 
fense counsel would have ready access to 
their clients; the necessity of awaking pris- 
oners as early as 4:00 a.m. (which is the 
present practice at the Men’s Central Jail 
for the County of Los Angeles) to get them 
to the courthouse in time for trial could be 
measurably changed; we would have better 
control over our prisoners in terms of mak- 
ing sure that proper medical attention and 
their other valid needs and concerns are at- 
tended to; hearing rooms could be provided 
for arraignment purposes thus maintaining 
the burden on the United States Marshal; 
the courts could more effectively guarantee 
maximum use of trial time since, on occa- 
sion, prisoners being brought in from Ter- 
minal Island are caught in traffic with re- 
sultant delays that impose not only on the 
court's time but also on the time of jurors, 
counsel, court attaches, etc. 

Some opposition has surfaced in connec- 
tion with this proposal. An organization de- 
nominating itself as the Los Angeles Coalition 
for Prison Alternatives has taken a very 
strong position in opposition to construc- 
tion of this facility. They took this position 
without any consultation with any member 
of the United States District Court, the 
United States Marshal’s Office, or anyone, 
to my understanding, who was at all knowl- 
edgeable concerning the problem. Their 
stance is. I believe. a reflection of a na- 
tional policy that opposes further construc- 
tion of any and all prison facilities. Their 
initial error is, of course, in misconceiving 
the nature and purpose of the proposed 
structure. This is not designed to be a prison 
facility for custodial purposes but rather 
for handling the transitory prisoner who. if 
convicted, will be later confined in another 
facility. 

In support of its position, the Coalition 
has released broadsides which are remarkedly 
racist in tone, seeking to emphasize that the 
real purpose of this facility is to confine 
illegal aliens, particularly those of Mexican 
descent. This position is, of course, a deliber- 
ate misrepresentation and is advanced, in 
my view, for only whatever inflammatory gain 
the proponents feel can be achieved from 
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such deceit. They have further advanced 
figures allegedly reflecting not only the cost 
of construction but the continuing operating 
cost of the building. These figures, too, are 
so grossly inaccurate as to leave only one 
conclusion—that they were deliberately so 
stated again for whatever inflammatory value 
they felt that such misrepresentation might 
have. 

These figures were picked up and used by 
Mr. John J. Cleary who is the Federal Public 
Defender in the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia. He addressed a letter containing a 
great number of misconceptions in opposi- 
tion to the facility in Los Angeles. I re- 
sponded to Mr. Cleary’s position and in the 
course of which made an analysis of the 
false and misleading figures which were used 
by the Los Angeles Coalition for Prison Al- 
ternatives. I attach hereto a copy of my 
letter which is addressed to Mr. James R. 
Dunn, Federal Public Defender, Los Angeles, 
California, responding to Mr. Cleary's state- 
ment. (Ex. B) 

At a recent meeting of the Ninth Circuit, 
I spoke to Mr. Cleary about his position. He 
told me that his position was essentially one 
of seeking to avoid problems which he felt 
had been experienced with the Metropolitan 
Correctional Center located in San Diego. He 
confessed, however, to no personal knowl- 
edge concerning the situation in Los Ange- 
les and admitted that he did not appreciate 
the immediacy of our need. I also discussed 
Mr. Cleary’s position with a number of the 
judges of the United States District Court 
in the Southern District of California and, 
without exception, they disagreed with Mr. 
Cleary’s comments. They said they would be 
willing to entertain considertaion of remedial 
measures if, indeed, Mr. Cleary’s complaints 
had a basis in fact. They also uniformly 
stated that the handling of federal prisoners 
with the Metropolitan Correctional Center 
in San Diego was a vast improvement over 
the conditions which they experienced when 
that District worked under a contract rela- 
tionship with the County of San Diego. 

Tt is impossible to overstate the urgency 
with which we are confronted in seeking this 
detention facility. The passage of Proposition 
13 has made an already critical situation 
more critical. Local communities are ex- 
ploring every possible avenue to reduce 
budget demands while still maintaining es- 
sential services. As the prison population 
crunch becomes more intense, so also does 
the prospect of our contract termination 
with the County of Los Angeles become more 
real. We have very little lead time left and 
that should not be permitted to slip away 
from us by reason of inaction on our part. 

I will be pleased to respond to any ques- 
tions. 


EXAMPLE A 


Currently, the County Jall male pre-trial 
detainee population is 751 prisoners over 
rated capacity. This condition forces prison- 
ers to sleep on the floor in Central Jail and 
the Hall of Justice Jail, and has resulted in 
several Federal Civil Rights Actions against 
Los Angeles County. 

This condition, however, will worsen con- 
siderably in the 1976-1990 time frame as a 
result of the following: 


1. Closure of Facilities—In January, 1977, 
the Hall of Justice Jail and Biscailuz Center 
will cease operation. This will result in the 
transfer of approximately 1,334 inmates 
from both of these units and Wayside- 
Maximum to the new Central Jail addition. 
This transfer of prisoners and closure of fa- 
cilities will reduce our excess population by 
only 141 prisoners, leaving an excess of 610 
prisoners still sleeping on the floor in viola- 
tion of State Minimum Standards for Local 
Detention Facilities. 

2. Demographic Factors.—Although the 
county population experienced a decline in 
the early 1970's, this trend was reversed in 
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1973-74 and has showed a steady increase 
since that time. Projections indicate that 
this trend will continue with the county 
population estimated at 7,975,000 by 1990. 
The recycling of urban areas, increases in 
minority groups populations, and a high un- 
employment rate will also combine to cause 
increases in the crime rate, and hence the 
jail population. Projections indicate that 
the 1975 jail population of 8,714 inmates, 
will rise to 9,153 by 1980. 

3. Trends Toward More Definite Sen- 
tencing.—The growing national trend toward 
“stiffer” sentencing is an attempt to reduce 
the rising crime rate by placing more em- 
phasis on incarcerating the criminal offen- 
der. This trend will increase both the adult 
and juvenile populations of Local Detention 
Facilities. Recently, in California, the follow- 
ing two laws were enacted which illustrate 
this point: 

a). Effective January, 1977 the indetermi- 
nate sentence will be replaced by a fixed, 
determinate one. Prior to this change, the 
California Department of Corrections pro- 
jected an increase in their inmate population 
from 20,305 in 1976, to 21,840 by 1980. Since 
this change, however, the projected figures 
are expected to rise substantially. At present, 
these revised figures are not available from 
the California Department of Corrections. 


As the state prison systems reaches maxi- 
mum capacity, those courts which favor in- 
carceration will be forced to sentence a de- 
fendant to the county jail, since the only 
other alternative would be to release him/ 
her from custody. On the other hand, since a 
defendant must receive a fixed sentence, 
those courts which have traditionally favored 
leniency will also be more inclined to sen- 
tence an offender to the County Jail as op- 
posed to state prison. Consequently, the 
population of the County Jail will increase 
as a result of this legislation regardless of 
the feelings of the sentencing court toward 
prison terms. 

b). Effective January, 1977, Assembly Bill 
$121 as amended will make it possible to try 
certain juvenile offenders as adults, and 
house three minors in the County Jail in- 
stead of Juvenile Hall. At present, there are 
500 minors in custody on a daily basis who 
would be subject to the provisions of this 
law. It is anticipated that approximately 150 
to 300 of these minors could be transferred 
to the County Jail. Since juveniles must, by 
law, be segregated from adult inmates, they 
will require a disproportionate amount of fa- 
cllity space. 

CONCLUSION 


‘The current overcrowded conditions in the 
County Jail will become increasingly worse 
over the next few years. One possible solu- 
tion which would significantly reduce the 
burden being carried by the County Jail, 
would be the transfer of the average of 200 
Federal prisoners being housed in the County 
Jail to Federal custody. These inmates could 
be transferred to a Federal facility, located 
in Los Angeles. Additionally, unless Los An- 
geles County is able to reduce its inmate 
population, the loss of revenue from the 
state due to failure to meet Minimum 
Standards (Penal Code Section 4017), will 
become effective June 1, 1977. 


Inmate population trends 


*Projected Populations—Source: 


Manage- 
ment Staff Services. 
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Los Angeles County population trends 
Population 


7, 525, 000 


Source: 1. Los Angeles Area Chamber of 
Commerce, Management Planning and Re- 
search Division. 


— 


EXAMPLE B 


U.S. DISTRICT Court, 
CENTRAL DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 4, 1978. 
Mr. JAMEs R. DUNN, 
Federal Public Defender, U.S. Court House, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr DunN: Thank you for the copy 
of Mr. John Cleary’s latest diatribe con- 
cerning a proposed MCC for the Central Dis- 
trict of California dated 23 March 1978, 
addressed to Ms. Adrian Curtis of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. While I 
question the propriety of the gratuitous in- 
trusion of Mr. Cleary into matters that are 
outside of his district it would appear that 
the least he could do before engaging in 
such adventuring is to ascertain what the 
facts really are rather than continuing to 
make purportedly factual assertions about 
matters which, with only minimal effort on 
his part, he could ascertain the truth. For 
example, he persists in asserting that the 
proposed facility would cost “$86.5 million 
each year to operate.” This figure was quoted 
in a flyer produced by the Los Angeles Coali- 
tion For Prison Alternatives wherein they 
state “The yearly maintenance cost per in- 
mate is $17,300.00 totalling $86.5 million per 
year.” Taking their figures and assuming 
full occupancy for the 500 bed facility—500 
x $17,300.00—the total is $8,650,000.00 rather 
than the quoted $86.5 million for a distor- 
tion that is 10 times greater than the actual 
figure. Even assuming good faith on the part 
of the inventors of these figures, their con- 
duct is grossly irresponsible in continuing 
this misrepresentation. 

Further, even the assumed figures are in- 
correct and Mr. Cleary, with little effort, 
could have ascertained the truth had he 
attempted to do so. The San Diego MCC, for 
fiscal 1977 had total man days of 209,861; 
average daily population was 575; average 
cost per man day was $18.20 plus Adminis- 
tration Cost of $2.353 plus Public Health Cost 
of $.110 for a total cost per man day of 
$20.693. 

The total cost for fiscal 1977 was $3,825,- 
688.00. It should be apparent to anyone that 
$3,825,688.00 is only about 4% of the cost 
that Mr. Cleary asserts would be entailed in 
the operation of the MCC. Such a margin of 
error raises serious question as to the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Clearys' other representations. 
Since Ms. Curtis is at OMB and presumably 
has the actual figures available to her, I trust 
that she was not misled by this gross 
distortion. 


For the record I know of no one who has 
been interested in the Los Angeles project 
who has urged that we should not“. . . learn 
from our mistakes” or who has urged that we 
should “replicate them.” Nor has any one of 
this group gone on record or given any in- 
timation of being in favor of “overcrowding,” 
“Juvenile contact with adult prisoners,” “in- 
adequate medical care,” “inadequate recrea- 
tional facilities,” the absence of “Education 
and Vocational Training,’ an inadequate “law 
library,” denial of or inconveniencing “At- 
torney access,” unjustified “Maximum Cus- 
tody” provisions, improper “Disciplinary 
procedures,” or denial of proper “Court 
clothing.” 
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To the contrary, these are only some of the 
matters which we trust will be anticipated 
and properly considered in the design and 
construction of the facility. To that end, I 
have, sometime ago, requested of both GSA 
and BOP that we have full opportunity to 
participate in the design and planning 
stages. To that end, you will recall that I 
have heretofore told you that your views and 
suggestions would be expected and I reaffirm 
that request now. 

Parenthetically, in view of what Mr. Cleary 
now states I cannot help but wonder where 
he was when the San Diego MCC was in the 
design and planning stage. Rather, if the 
evils he sees do, in fact, exist in his own 
backyard, what is he now doing to exorcise 
them? 

You, and representatives of your office, 
complain regularly of the conditions to which 
your clients are subjected in the Men's Cen- 
tral Jail of the County of Los Angeles. If 
those conditions are to be corrected, as in- 
deed they must, the first step is to get the 
appropriate facility authorized and funded. 
After that has been accomplished, proper 
planning must be undertaken and at that 
time anyone and everyone with a construc- 
tive suggestion should be listened to. To 
that end, a planning group as broadly based 
as possible should be formed and, as you 
know, this has already been in contempla- 
tion. But until the project has been author- 
ized such a committee would, of course, be 
premature. 

In light of the present recognized and ad- 
mitted needs in the Central District, Mr. 


Cleary’s broadsides are counterproductive 
and certainly inhumane insofar as the peo- 
ple he is purporting to protect are concerned. 
Yours very truly, 
LAUGHLIN E, WATERS, 
U.S. District Judge. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
April 26, 1978. 
JAMES F. HOOBLER, 
Director, Program Review and Budget Staf, 
Office of Management and Financing. 


UPDATE ON THE LOS ANGELES FEDERAL 
DETENTION SITUATION 


WARREN KANE, 
Professional Staff Member, 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

At the April 20, 1978, Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee hearing on the Federal Prison 
System, I indicated to you that we would 
provide you with an update on the Federal 
detention population in the Los Angeles area 
and apprise you of program alternatives to 
the construction of a Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Correctional Center (MCC) which should 
be explored further by the Department. 

In a March 8, 1978, survey of the Federal 
detention population in Los Angeles, the Bu- 
reau of Prisons (BOP) reported that 234 men, 
five juveniles and three women were being 
held in local contract facilities for a total of 
242 Federal detainees. On the demand side of 
the equation, the data does not appear suffi- 
cient to justify the construction of a 500-bed 
facility. 

There are also a number of other options 
which should be explored further by BOP as 
alternatives to the construction of an MCC. 
For example, there is the 400-bed Los Angeles 
City Jail in Parker Center which currently is 
used for 48-hour “holdovers” by the Los An- 
geles Police Department. Our information 
suggests that the jail, which is only a few 
blocks from the U.S. courthouse, will be clos- 
ing in October 1978, and the prisoners will be 
moved to the 5,400-bed Los Angeles County 
Jail. In addition there are several small 50— 
100 bed detention facilities in the Los An- 
geles area, e:g., Glendale and Burbank, Call- 
fornia, which will be closing and placing 
their prisoners in the Los Angeles County 
facility. All of these facilities are within 
a half-hour’s driving time from the Fed- 
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eral courthouse and may be available for 
Federal use. 

Nothwithstanding the politics of the ques- 
tion, it is somewhat difficult to justify a 500- 
bed facility with an average Federal deten- 
tion population of only 250 and the potential 
availability of additional bedspace for Fed- 
eral use in the immediate Los Angeles area. 

If you have any questions regarding this 
information or would like to discuss the Los 
Angeles situation further, please advise. 

U.S. DISTRICT Court, 
CENTRAL DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 24, 1978. 
Re Proposed MCC for Los Angeles. 
Mr. NORMAN CARLSON, 
Director, Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cartson: I have been in touch 
with the United States Marshal and we have 
examined into the possible availability of 
the jails at Burbank and Glendale, Califor- 
nia. 

The Marshal reports that these jails are 
very substandard insofar as federal require- 
ments are concerned, and that were any 
change to be effected hundreds of thousands 
of dollars would have to be spent in order 
to bring these facilities up to proper stand- 
ard. Indeed, in connection with one of the 
jails, he is of the view this cannot be done, 

I am further informed by the Marshal that 
neither Glendale nor Burbank proposes to 
abandon these facilities and thus the in- 
formation which Mr. Hoobler passed on to 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee is 
certainly open to serious question. 

It seems to me that Mr. Hoobler's state- 
ment to the Senate Subcommittee very sub- 
stantially undercuts the position of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons that an MCC for Los Angeles 
is your number one priority. If the other 
information coming from the Department of 
Justice to the Senate is no more accurate 
than that which was contained in Mr. 


Hoobler’s memorandum, then it is going to 
be difficult to make sure that the Senate and 
the House have a proper understanding of 
our needs. 
As I develop further information, I will 
communicate it to you. 
Sincerely, 


LAUGHLIN E. WATERS, 
U.S. District Judge. 
U.S. District Court, 
CENTRAL DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 7, 1978. 

Ms. MEREDITH PRESTON, 

Legislative Aide to Hon. S. I. Hayakawa, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Ms. Preston: In response to your in- 
quiry concerning the feasibility of using Jails 
which are to be vacated by the Los Angeles 
Police Department for the purpose of hous- 
ing federal prisoners awaiting trial, await- 
ing sentence, or serving weekend terms, I 
believe that the following information is 
pertinent. 

The Los Angeles City Police Department 
maintains holding facilities at some 17 sta- 
tions plus Parker Center. It is contemplated 
that they will phase out all of these stations 
wih the exceptions of Van Nuys, West Los 
Angeles, Harbor and Rampart. The phase- 
out is to be completed as of October Ist of 
this year. The reason for the delay from 
July 1st to October ist is that the Sheriff's 
Department is now in the process of reactiv- 
ating Biscuiliz Center, an outmoded facility, 
but which it must now have since the addi- 
tion of an estimated 450 prisoners daily 
from the Los Angeles Police Department is 
not possible with the present overcrowded 
conditions at the Men’s Central Jail. 

The reason for the phase-out of the Los 
Angeles Police Department holding facilities 
is that the State of California has advised 
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the City that these holding facilities are 
substandard and may therefore no longer be 
used. I would point out parenthetically that 
the State has also advised the County that 
its jail facilities at the Men’s Central Jail 
are substandard and, further, federal stand- 
ards for housing prisoners are significantly 
higher than those required by the State. It 
follows therefore that all of the facilities, 
both those presently operated by the Los 
Angeles Police Department as well as those 
operated by the Sheriff's Department, are 
substandard insofar as federal requirements 
are concerned, 

With the exception of Parker Center, which 
has a total capacity of 380, all other facili- 
ties to be available hold in the range of from 
& low of 22 to a high of 61. With the pos- 
sible exception of Parker Center, none of the 
stations has cooking facilities. The prisoners 
are fed TV dinners. The reason the Police 
Department has been able to use TV dinners 
for purposes of feeding prisoners is that un- 
der state law the prisoners are required to be 
arraigned not less than 72 hours after their 
arrest. And immediately upon arraignment, 
they are then turned over to the custody of 
the Sheriff and thus there is no need to cook 
for prisoners over an extended period of 
time. If there are cooking facilities at the 
Parker Center, they have not been used for 
quite some period of time. Since federal 
prisoners are held over significantly longer 
periods of time (e.g., from pleading or con- 
viction to sentencing, 4 or 5 weeks may elapse 
so that the Probation Department may have 
adequate time in which to prepare its re- 
port), a steady diet of TV dinners would 
obviously not be acceptable. 

None of the facilities have either physi- 
cians or nurses in attendance, Any prisoner 
requiring medical attention will therefore 
have to be transported to the Men’s Central 
Jail, the Los Angeles County Hospital, or 
perhaps the Los Angeles County Receiving 
Hospital, This would require the services of 
the United States Marshal’s Office for this 
purpose which would place an additional 
burden upon that office. 

As you know, the City of Los Angeles is 
spread out over a very substantial area of 
ground Were the federal prisoners to be 
housed in these jails, the Marshal would 
have a significant logistical problem since 
while some of these jails are as close as 
5 miles from the downtown center, others 
are 25 to 30 miles distant. I have not com- 
puted the exact mileage but I think those 
figures are representative. 

Upon closing the Los Angeles Jail facili- 
ties, the City of Los Angeles proposes to lay 
off the individuals who presently staff those 
jails. I do know that some members of the 
Los Angeles Police Department are part of 
the staff but I assume that there are also 
lay personnel who provide certain services. 
In checking with the City of Los Angeles, 
should the Bureau of Prisons take over any 
of these jails it would be required to provide 
its own staff in order to operate these jails. 
I do not know what the attitude of the 
Director of Prisons, Mr. Norman Carlson, 
would be on this point but it would ob- 
viously be a serious consideration. 

While Parker Center would be able to 
handle, on a short-term basis, the average 
daily volume of federal prisoners, excluding, 
of course, such concerns as material wit- 
nesses, high-power prisoners, those with 
medical problems, and prisoners requiring 
separate handling, this would be only a 
temporary solution since the City of Los 
Angeles does anticipate that space presently 
occupied for holding prisoners in Parker 
Center will be phased out and converted to 
administrative purposes. The Parker Center 
Jail is housed in the Main Administration 
Building of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment and that Department has continually 
requested authorization for additional ad- 
ministrative space from the Chief Admin- 
istrative Officer of the City. Any relief pro- 
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vided in this area would therefore be tempo- 

rary at best. 

Reference has been made to the possible 
use of former Lincoln Heights Jail which at 
one time was operated by the City. Certain 
court proceedings were held there in addition 
to the holding of prisoners. I have examined 
into the availability of the Lincoln Heights 
facility and find that it was phased out as 
a jail because it was substandard and, fur- 
ther, it has since been converted to a recrea- 
tion facility and gymnasium. There are no 
cells remaining there and there is no way in 
which that structure could be used for the 
housing of federal prisoners. Further, it is 
some 3 or 4 miles distant from the Civic 
Center which creates an additional logisti- 
cal problem for the United States Marshal. 

Since the Los Angeles Police Department 
facilities have already been determined to 
be substandard, we can anticipate a rash of 
legal proceedings relative to conditions under 
which federal prisoners would then be' 
housed. Use of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment facilities would create a further 
demand upon the already understaffed 
United States Marshal's Office. In addition, 
use of these facilities would not be feasible 
in terms of weekend prisoners or prisoners 
who are serving their sentences on a fur- 
lough basis. Also, the Bureau of Prisons 
would be required to hire and train its own 
staff for purposes of maintaining these 
various jails and these staffs, of course, must 
be sufficiently flexible so that in the event 
we exceeded the capacity of any one fall 
where federal prisoners are housed, we would 
then be required to have other jails on a 
standby basis and have staffs in reserve in 
order to take care of them. 

While I am not informed on this further 
point, I would assume that as the City of 
Los Angeles phases out the substandard 
jails in these various stations, this space 
would then be converted to other purposes 
in connection with the activities of the Police 
Department. Modifications in any event 
would have to be made in order to bring 
these holding facilities up to any adequate 
and constitutional standard. 

I do not believe that any thought of using 
the Los Angeles Police Department facilities 
is well reasoned. It would be temporary at 
best and it would create additional demands 
for personnel—both for the United States 
Marshal's Office as well as for the Bureau 
of Prisons. Since prisoners are occasionally 
misplaced, the potential for this type of 
error would probably be increased. It would 
have an adverse effect upon the efficient use 
of court time and, of course, it would be 
much more difficnlt for defense counsel to 
have access to their clients so that they 
might properly prepare their cases. 

In light of all of the above circumstances, 
it seems to me that the use of the Los Angeles 
Police Department facilities, even on a tem- 
porary basis, is not realistic. 

Incidentally, the amount requested by the 
Bureau of Prisons was, I believe, $22.9 mil- 
lion, not $20 million. 

Thank you for your continued interest 
in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
LAUGHLIN E. WATERS, 
U.S. District Judge. 
U.S. District Court, 
CENTRAL DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 17, 1978. 

Hon. PAUL HATFIELD, 

U.S. Senator, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Penitentiaries and Corrections, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HATFIELD: I am in receipt of 
a copy of a letter dated July 3, 1978 addressed 
to you from Michael A. Kroll on behalf of 
the National Moratorium on Prison Con- 
struction which purports to respond to the 
points which I made during my recent ap- 
pearance before your Subcommittee. Since 
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Mr. Kroll’s comments are either substantially 
in error or not relevant, it is important that 
I respond thereto. I request that this letter 
be incorporated in the record to be filed 
by your Committee. 

Mr. Kroll comments in his first two sub- 
stantive paragraphs that my statement con- 
cerning the purpose of the facility is in 
error because, according to him, the Metro- 
politan Correctional Center in San Diego has 
been used to house sentenced offenders, and 
he quotes certain statistics which he as- 
serts support his conclusion. It is obvious, 
of course, that sny temporary detention fa- 
cility would house prisoners who have been 
sentenced pending final dispatch to their 
place of permanent custody. Even assuming 
that the figures presented by Mr. Kroll are 
correct, and further assuming (although 
there is no specific evidence to justify this) 
that some sentenced offenders are being con- 
fined at the MCC in San Diego, it is a non 
sequitur to then urge that a temporary de- 
tention should not be authorized for the 
Central District of California because some- 
thing with which Mr. Kroll states he is in 
disfavor exists in another district. If there 
is unjustified utilization of the Metro- 
politan Correctional Center in the San Diego 
District by the Bureau of Prisons, then Mr. 
Kroll and those alli with him certainly 
know what remedies are available to them 
to correct that situation. 

Mr. Kroll then addresses himself to my 
comments concerning the misleading and 
racist arguments which were advanced by 
the Los Angeles Coalition for Prison Alter- 
natives. I attach thereto a copy of their 
statement which contains the statements 
upon which I relied. The fact is that this 
fiyer produced by the Los Angeles Coalition 
for Prison Alternatives contains egregious 
misstatements and misrepresentations and 
also includes purported cost figures which 
are grossly in error. These figures have been 
analyzed in a response which I made to a 
letter written by John Cleary, Public De- 
fender for San Diego, and I have heretofore 
submitted a copy of my letter in response 
to Mr. Cleary’s statements and this should 
be part of the record of the Committee. 

I would direct your attention to one sen- 
tence in this flyer which reads at the bot- 
tom of page 1: “The LA MCC will only be a 
symbol of a racist solution to a basic eco- 
nomic condition.” [Emphasis added.] 

Next, Mr. Kroll takes issue with my com- 
ment that there was a failure on the part 
of the Los Angeles Coalition for Prison Al- 
ternatives to consult with anyone who is 
knowledgeable concerning the problem. Mr. 
Kroll is again in error. I have consulted with 
my brother judges, the Public Defender’s 
Office, the United States Attorney, the Pro- 
bation Department, the United States Mar- 
shal's Office, and members of the Federal 
Indigent Defense Panel. None of these groups 
was contacted prior to the time that the 
Coalition first took its stand in opposition 
to the proposed temporary detention facility 
for Los Angeles. A member of the Los Angeles 
Coalition confirmed this fact to me. Mr. 
Kroll attempts to suggest to you that the 
Coalition contacted these various groups, in- 
cluding members of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, as early as January 1977. The 
facts, of course, are to the contrary. I was 
first contacted by letter dated March 3, 1978 
by one Francis X. Kroncke. This letter was 
received in my chambers on March 13, 1978. 
I did arrange for an appointment with this 
group on the Monday after Easter Sunday. 
The meeting was not held because they can- 
celled the meeting. There is no question 
that this organization has not attempted 
to inform itself concerning the pressing 
needs which we are experiencing in this 
district. 

Mr. Kroll then charges me with an error 
of omission and he states: “As a member 
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of the Federal judiciary (sic). Judge Waters 
is apparently unaware of Section 4005 of 
the California Penal Code which states: "The 
sheriff must receive and keep in the county 
jail, any prisoner committed thereto by 
process or order issued under the authority 
of the United States.’ ” The deception prac- 
ticed by Mr. Kroll in referring to this Code 
section is typical of the pattern of deception 
and superficial analysis that has charac- 
terized the entire pattern of opposition en- 
gaged in by the Coalition and its associated 
groups. Section 4005 of the Penal Code reads 
in its entirety as follows: 

““§ 4005. Prisoners of the United States. 

“The sheriff must receive, and keep in the 
county jail, any prisoner committed thereto 
by process or order issued under the author- 
ity of the United States, until he is dis- 
charged according to law, as if he had been 
committed under process issued under the 
authority of this State; provision being made 
by the United States for the support of such 
prisoner.” 

This section apparently had its genesis in a 
resolution passed by the Congress at its First 
Session in 1789 wherein the Congress re- 
quested that State Legislatures pass laws re- 
quiring the keepers of their jails to receive 
and keep federal prisoners. Congress, how- 
ever, agreed to pay for the keeping and sup- 
port of such prisoners. What little case law 
there is available on the subject is revealed 
in two cases. The California Supreme Court 
observed in Los Angeles v. Cline, 197 P. 67, 68 
(1921), that “the right of the United States 
to commit prisoners to the jails or prisons 
of a state is purely a matter of comity and 
is subject to such demands for compensa- 
tion as may be determined by contract with 
the proper authorities.” The court also noted 
that “it is the function of the board of su- 
pervisors, as the constituted business agents 
of the county, to contract with the federal 
authorities as to the compensation to be 
demanded for caring for federal prisoners 
while confined in the county jail.” Id. at 69. 

In In Re Kays, 35 F. 288 (S.D. Cal. 1888), 
a federal court observed that in exchange for 
receiving and keeping federal prisoners the 
sheriff is entitled to “just and reasonable 
compensation” in an “amount fixed by the 
supervisors of the county.” Mr. Kroll’s anal- 
ysis of this section is superficial at best and 
frivolous in its attempted and misleading 
application. 

Mr. Kroll’s reference to the facilities of 
Los Angeles County being overcrowded and 
underutilized is again deceptive and mis- 
leading. While the Bureau of Prisons did 
make a spot-check and found that the gross 
capacity of the Los Angeles County Jail facili- 
ties was in excess of the beds presently being 
used, these were raw figures and made no 
attempt to make allowance for mandatory 
segregation of the various types of prison- 
ers which the jail receives. This material is 
more fully spelled out in the Sheriff's state- 
ment which has been filed with the Com- 
mittee but I would again refer to some of 
those classifications which include high- 
power prisoners, material witnesses, homo- 
sexuals, the sick, juveniles, members of the 
various prison gangs—which include the 
Nuestra Familia, Cosa Nostra, Black Panth- 
ers, Mexican Mafia, and the Aryan Brother- 
hood. These groups cannot be comingled for 
reasons which should be obvious to anyone 
at all familiar with the situation, Attached 
hereto is a copy of a story which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times under date of 
July 13, 1978. 

Mr. Kroll's criticism relative to requests on 
the part of this court to seek more humane 
conditions under which prisoners are housed 
is cynical at best or he is grossly uninformed. 
One need but take a trip through the Los 
Angeles County Central Jail. The conclusion 
is inescapable. (See also: Letter from Sher- 
iff Peter J. Pitchess dated July 13, 1978, a 
copy of which is enclosed herewith.) 
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Mr. Kroll's reference to city jails to be 
vacated in Los Angeles County is barely 
worthy of comment other than to observe 
that it again demonstrates a lack of knowl- 
edge on his part. 

My response has already been made to the 
comments of Federal Public Defender John 
J. Cleary. I would merely again emphasize 
that Mr. Cleary has no personal knowledge 
of our need in Los Angeles. If Mr, Cleary 
again continues to be critical of the opera- 
tions of the MCC in San Diego, then he cer- 
tainly has a duty and is in the best position 
possible—to achieve a correction of that 
situation. I would suggest to the Commit- 
tee, however, that you contact Chief Judge’ 
Edward J. Schwartz or other members of the 
District Court in San Diego for their com- 
ments relative to the operations of the San 
Diego MCC rather than relying solely upon 
the observations of Mr. Cleary. 

It is incongruous that the groups and in- 
dividuals who are so vigorously opposing this 
proposed federal detention center in the 
Central District of California are the ones 
who hold themselves out as being dedicated 
to protecting the rights and improving the 
conditions under which the federal detainees 
are held for they are seeking exactly the 
opposite result. Certainly the federal detain- 
ees and their counsel do not join in nor do 
they applaud their efforts. The activities of 
these groups are further suspect in light of 
the deliberate pattern of misrepresentation 
and confusion in which they have engaged. 
I trust that the Congress will not be misled 
by these efforts to the ultimate detriment 
of the detainees and the fair and efficient 
administration of justice in this district. 

I appreciate the opportunity to respond 
to the letter of Mr. Kroll. 

Sincerely, 
LAUGHLIN E. WATERS, 
U.S. District Judge. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, July 13, 1978] 


STATE PRISON GANGS BLAMED FOR 150 DEATHS 
IN 3 YEARS 


SACRAMENTO.—Prison-spawned gang vio- 
lence in California has claimed the lives of 
150 people in the last three years, a report to 
the state Board of Corrections disclosed Wed- 
nesday. 

“The law enforcement and intelligence 
community estimates that 150 men and 
women have died in prisons and on the 
streets of California in the three years be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1975, as the result of prison 
gang activities,” the report said. 

It also noted that prison gangs, most not- 
ably the Mexican Mafia and La Nuestra 
Familia, are spreading and turning to street 
gangs for new members. 

The report, requested in October, 1977, by 
state Health and Welfare Agency Secretary 
Mario Obledo, purports to be “the most com- 
plete description currently available regard- 
ing the nature and scope of prison gangs.” 

Obledo said the report was “the best I've 
seen.” 

The report focused on the origins and ac- 
tivities of four prison gangs: Mexican Mafia, 
La Nuestra Familia, Aryan Brotherhood, and 
Black Guerilla Family. 

It noted that originally these gangs were 
formed “for protection against physical as- 
sault” in prisons. 

Now, however, “there is strong evidence of 
recruiting of gang members among youthful 
populations both on the streets and in juve- 
nile detention facilities,” the report said. 

Their influence has also spread from the 
state prisons to “county Jails and out-of- 
state prisons," the report said. 

Locking up gang members is not the an- 
swer to curbing “lethal” gang activity, the 
report said. Instead, “another approach is 
needed that takes into account the problems 
of a community that breeds gang mentality.” 

A project in East Los Angeles, the primary 
turf of the Mexican Mafia, was cited as a good 
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example of a program to curb gang problems. 

The Youth Authority program focuses on 

improving interneighborhood communica- 

tions and involving youth gang members in 
socially beneficial activities. 
County or Los ANGELES, 
OFFICE oF THE SHERIFF, 
Los Angeles, Calij., July 13, 1978. 

Hon. GEORGE E. DANIELSON, 

Member of Congress, Congress of the United 
States, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DANIELSON: I am in 
receipt of a copy of Supervisor Hayes’ letter 
dated May 8, 1978, and your reply dated May 
19, 1978, concerning the proposed construc- 
tion of a Metropolitan Corrections Center in 
Los Angeles. I heartily agree with your reply 
to Mr. Hayes, who, unfortunately, seems to 
be not only misinformed on the concept and 
use of a “Metropolitan Corrections Center,” 
but also seems to apply a great deal of in- 
appropriate rationale to the minimal suc- 
cesses that have been made locally in the 
area of juvenile delinquency. 

Further evidence which discredits Mr. 
Hayes’ projections is found in a recently re- 
leased report entitled “Juvenile Delin- 
quency—A Report to the Ford Foundation 
from the Vera Institute of Justice," which 
was authored by Paul A. Strasburg, and 
which reveals that in a study which began in 
1975, there were several findings. The most 
significant for our discussion here is as fol- 
lows: 

“According to national arrest data, arrests 
have been increasing since 1970 for all cate- 
gories of crime and arrests of Juveniles have 
been increasing faster than arrests of adults. 
The rise is steepest and steadiest for violent 
crimes against persons.” 

The need for a Metropolitan Corrections 
Center, or a local Federal jall, if you will, is 
in our opinion, very necessary by no later 
than 1980. We have previously informed you 
of this projection on our part, and it is 
further strengthened at this time in view 


of the recent passage of Proposition 13 here 
in California. In that Proposition 13 directly 
impacts local law enforcement budgets, you 
can be sure that any incorporated city 
which presently has a jail operation of any 
magnitude will be seeking means of being 
relieved of jail responsiblities. As you well 


know, California law provides that if 
the city delivers their prisoners to the Sheriff, 
he must receive and jail them. Currently, 
1,100 prisoners per day are being held by 
municipalities in Los Angeles County, and 
could be transferred to the Sheriff's juris- 
diction at any time. 

I am additionally in receipt of a memo 
originated by Congressman Edward R. Roy- 
bal, dated June 29, 1978, which indicates 
that in his opinion the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Corrections Center is not needed. He 
cites in his memo some surveys made by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons of Los Angeles 
County inmate capacity on two random days, 
one in April of 1977, and the other in March 
of 1978. They indicate that on those two 
days inmate population was approximately 
a thousand persons less than the total ca- 
pacity available in the County jail system. 
We are not sure who they contacted or what 
type of information they were provided, and 
I don’t intend to bore you with an orienta- 
tion of our County Jail system, which has 
approximately 9,800 beds, but the issue that 
is pertinent to the Federal Government is 
that Federal prisoners are housed only in 
the Mens’ Central Jail. This facility has a 
capacity of approximately 5,100 inmates, and 
today, due to overpopulation, has in excess 
of 200 inmates sleeping in the alsles on bunks 
in violation of the Minimum Jail Standards 
of the State of California. 

As I have indicated to you, we anticipate 
significant increases in our inmate popula- 
tion and particularly in the type of inmates 
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who must be maintained in the Central Jail, 
accessible to the courts area of Los Angeles. 
Preliminary forecasts indicate that by 1980 
our inmate population will rise to 10,380 
prisoners, while the State of California is 
predicting an increase to 23,435 during this 
same time period in their inmates popula- 
tion. Both of these increases are in line with 
current national, state and local trends. We 
have a valid contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for housing of Federal prisoners. 
This contract expires June 30, 1980. We will 
attempt to honor that contract for its dura- 
tion, however, there is a thirty-day can- 
cellation provision in the contract and we 
may find it necessary to urge the Board of 
Supervisors to cancel this contract prior to 
its expiration date. As you further under- 
stand, when there is no valid existing con- 
tract between the County and the Federal 
Government for housing of prisoners, there 
is no obligation for the Sheriff to accept said 
prisoners. 

In closing I can only reiterate my previous 
comments on this subject and that is that 
all of our projections lead us to believe that 
we will be unable, in our existing facilities, 
to provide housing for Federal prisoners be- 
yond 1980. I do hope that information such 
as this can be utilized in planning the con- 
struction of future Metropolitan Corections 
Centers, and that the Los Angeles area be 
given ultimate priority. 

Sincerely, 
PETER J. PITCHESS, 
Sheriff. 
THE ILLEGAL TREATMENT OF ILLEGAL ALIENS 

AND THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF PRISONS’ FOR 

THE LA METROPOLITAN CORRECTIONAL 

CENTER 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons (FBOP) 
plans to build a 500 bed pre-trial detention 
facility (an MCC) in downtown Los Angeles. 

The FBOP argues that it needs this jall 
space due to the vast impact of illegal aliens 
upon the federal system. The FBOP alleges 
that the cells will be filled by those awaiting 
deportation and/or appearances in trials as 
material witnesses against the smugglers of 
aliens. There is no substance to this claim. 


ILLEGALS ARE NOT A CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
PROBLEM 


In the Los Angeles area over 700 illegals 
are rounded up PER WEEK (36,400 yearly). 
The LA Federal Public Defender states that 
only 210 per year (4 weekly) are held as 
material witnesses for about 10 trials. 
Usually, these witnesses obtain release on 
bail. Practically every person held for depor- 
tation volunteers to be deported shortly after 
capture. Clearly, the illegals are not occupy- 
ing vast numbers of beds nor any cells for 
a long period of time. The FBOP’s claim is 
wrong, rather the illegal alien “problem” is 
a non-criminal justice problem. 


PUBLIC IMAGE OF ILLEGAL ALIENS AS 
CRIMINALS 


Though the illega! alien problem is a non- 
criminal justice problem, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) and the 
FBOP have created a public image of the 
Mexican worker as “a criminal.” The Mexi- 
can worker is hunted, captured and locked 
away in jail cells. Yet, the FBOP and 
INS rarely charge any captured worker 
with a criminal offense. The INS and FBOP 
could handle the worker as a criminal. To 
enter the country through non-official chan- 
nels is a misdemeanor and or can become, 
upon rearrest, a felony. Why all the public 
statements about workers being criminals if 
the federal agencies do not formally charge 
the Mexicans for criminal offenses? 

If the FBOP and INS honestly considered 
the illegals to be criminals, they would be 
obliged to provide for proper pre-trial deten- 
tion, which includes legal representation 
and use of pre-trial release procedures. In 
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point of fact, both the FBOP and INS act 
illegally and violate the Constitution by 
denying the workers either a formal charge 
or proper pre-trial safeguards. Why are the 
FBOP and INS acting illegally? 

Consider: if the Mexican workers were 
properly charged, processing them would 
cripple the criminal justice system. Thus, 
for convenience (in violation of law) the 
INS and FBOP detain non-criminals in jail. 
The projected Los Angeles MCC would sim- 
Ply be a place for these federal agencies to 
continue their illegal and unconstitutional 
activities. This should not be permitted. 


WHY DOES THE FBOP PUSH FOR THE MCC? 


Are the illegals the criminal subclass of 
Mexico? And is the FBOP then protecting 
citizens against the “Silent Invasion” of 
undesirables? Studies show that the un- 
documented worker is a hard-working, high- 
ly motivated, tax paying laborer. 

Does the MCC then save taxpayers monies? 
As a group the Mexicans rarely use public 
services though they do pay the full range of 
taxes: federal, state, local and sales. 

Will the MCC get rid of the Mexican 
worker and thus help Americans to find em- 
ployment? The Mexican laborer is needed by 
small and big businesses who know that the 
average American laborer will not take low- 
paying, low status jobs. 

The only clear purpose the MCC will 
achieve is the fostering of a socially ad- 
verse image of the Mexican worker and by 
implication of the Mexican-American 
worker. 


THE LOS ANGELES MCC MUST NOT BE BUILT! 


The illegal treatment of illegal aliens must 
be stopped. The LA community gains nothing 
from the construction of the proposed MCC. 
The illegal alien problem is not a criminal 
justice problem; it is an economic issue 
which must be resolved through appropriate 
legislative and community action. The LA 
MCC will only be a symbol of a racist solu- 
tion to a basic economic condition, Clearly, 
the LA MCC must NOT be built. 


FACTSHEET ON THE PROPOSED Los ANGELES 
FEDERAL JAIL—THE METROPOLITAN CORREC- 
TIONAL CENTER (MCC) 

Los ANGELES COALITION FOR 
PRISON ALTERNATIVES, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
THE PLAN 
The Federal Bureau of Prisons (FBOP) 
plans to construct a huge, 500 bed pre-trial 
jail in downtown Los Angeles. This would be 
a Metropolitan Correctional Center (MCC). 


THE COST 


The cost to construct this 500 bed jail will 
total $22.5 million. Each bed cost $45,000. 
The yearly maintenance cost per inmate is 
$17,300 totalling $86.5 million per year. There 
is NO reason to incur this added cost 

Currently, for pre-trial detention the FBOP 
pays LA County $5,475 per male inmate per 
year, and $10,950 per woman inmate. This 
averages out to $25 million. Compared to the 
above stated cost of LA MCC construction 
and operation, why build the MCC? 


WHY BUILD? 


The FBOP states that it needs the MCC to 
reduce overcrowding at the county jail and 
to house the rising number of captured 
illegal Mexican aliens. These are not com- 
pelling reasons. Consider— 

Overcrowding can be dealt with through 
the use of existing pre-trial programs: the 
10% Federal Court Deposit Bail program, 
Holds Clearinghouses, and OR programs. Sen- 
tenced prisoners can use community based 
alternatives. For example, the cost of keeping 
a person in a half-way house is $8,000 a year. 
Probation costs run at $3500 per year. Similar 
FBOP programs could be expanded also. 
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WHO'S LOCKED UP? 


Illegal Aliens—are they filling up the jail? 
In the LA area over 35,000 Mexican workers 
are captured per year, Of these a mere 210 
sre detained as material witnesses to testify 
in trials against smugglers of aliens. The 
overwhelming number of aliens accept volun- 
tary deportation within days of capture. 
Clearly, the illegal allen problem is NOT a 
criminal justice problem! Note that the Mex- 
ican worker is not charged with a criminal 
offense, and that most are deported volun- 
tarlly. According to our constitutional safe- 
guards, these non-criminals must not be 
locked up in facilities set aside by law for 
criminals, 

The Unemployed—the Congressional Budg- 
et Issue Paper on alternatives to incarcera- 
tion published in January of 1977 cited a 94% 
correlation between prison admissions and 
unemployment rates. When unemployment 
goes up so do prison admissions! 

Non-white Americans—since 1970 the 
FBOP has opened 15 new major prisons with 
& total of 4870 beds. Over the same period 
federal non-white prison admissions in- 
creased by 4900. Thus, every new federal bed 
has been filled by a non-white American. Of 
this number, 3 MCCs were bullt totalling 1149 
beds, 

SAN DIEGO EXPERIENCE 


Many people in San Diego wanted a MCC 
for the same reasons now being given for the 
LA MCC. John Cleary, San Diego's Federal 
Public Defender, was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the MCC. Now he has publicly tes- 
tifled that the MCC has totally failed to ful- 
fill {ts promises. At present in the MCC pre- 
trial and sentenced prisoners do LONGER 
time than before in county jail, Lawyers have 
& more difficult time getting to their clients. 
And the community has been completely 
shut out from servicing local inmates. 


STOP THE LA MCC! 


Write to Congresspeople Edward Roybal 
and Yvonne Burke, House Office Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20515; Senator Alan Cranston, 
Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20515; 
Judge Albert Stevens, Jr., Chief, U.S. District 
Court, 312 N. Spring St., L.A. 90012; and the 
snore of Supervisors, 500 West Temple, L.A. 


TESTIMONY OF SENATORS ALAN CRANSTON AND 
S. I. HAYAKAWA 


We wish to thank the members of the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Penitentiaries and 
Corrections for the opportunity to submit 
testimony regarding authorization for a 
new federal prison on the West Coast. The 
Bureau of Prisons has requested $2.6 million 
for site acquisition, development, and design 
of a critically needed adult facility in the 
Western region. As the members of the Sub- 
committee are aware, the facility at McNeil 
Island in Washington is hopelessly outdated 
and unsafe for both staff and inmates. The 
planned facility on the West Coast would 
enable the Bureau of Prisons to close the 
prison at McNeil, and would help to allevi- 
ate the overcrowding of federal prisons in 
the Western region. Designed to house and 
closely supervise 500 adult offenders, the 
new facility would also include an adja- 
cent 100-bed minimum custody camp. It is 
our recommendation that the authorization 
for this federal correctional institution be 
restored to the budget. 

A more critical problem, as we see it—and 
one which has been described as a number 
one priority by the Bureau of Prisons—is 
that of the detention of federal prisoners 
in the Los Angeles area. The Los Angeles 
County Jail is presently being used to house 
federal detainees. The jail is severely over- 
crowded and the situation is. becoming 
worse. Moreover, the City of Los Angeles has 
announced the closing of another facility, 
the City Jail, which will further exacerbate 
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conditions. We have been informed by Sheriff 
Peter Pritchess of Los Angeles County that 
for these and other reasons the county plans 
to cancel its contract for housing federal 
prisoners within the next fiscal year. 

The need for a temporary detention fa- 
cility in Los Angeles has been thoroughly 
documented in oversight hearings held in 
the House of Representatives by the Sub- 
committee on Courts, Civil Liberties, and Ad- 
ministration of Justice of the Committee on 
the Judiciary on May 4 and 5 of last year. 
Norman A. Carlson, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, summed up this need in 
his testimony before the subcommittee, as 
follows: 

“Moreover, we are also having difficulty in 
the Central California area. Currently, we 
have approximately 275 Federal detainees 
housed in the Los Angeles County jail sys- 
tem. The County Board of Supervisors re- 
cently informed us that Federal prisoners 
have caused over-crowding in their system 
and urged us to find other alternatives for 
Federal detainees. Fifty additional detainees 
gre being held at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Terminal Island, just outside 
Los Angeles, a situation which exacerbates 
the overcrowded conditions in that institu- 
tion. Furthermore, the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service is in need of better de- 
tention facilities closer to Los Angeles for 
its detainees. The Los Angeles situation is 
clearly going to require immediate atten- 
tion.” 

The staff of the House Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties and the Administra- 
tion of Justice reported a year ago, “There 
can be little doubt that the Central Judicial 
District of California is on the verge of a 
serious crisis. There simply will be no place 
to put federal prisoners awaiting trial." 

This is a conclusion with which we concur 
wholeheartedly. 

The situation now threatens to deteriorate 
into what a federal Judge in Los Angeles has 
described as being “impossible” for both de- 
fense attorneys and United States prosecu- 
tors. In fact, the Public Defender complains 
that conditions are so overcrowded for fed- 
eral prisoners that they are being housed 
eight to a six-man cell so that two must 
sleep on the floor. Prisoners, consequently, 
have little opportunity for exercise and suf- 
fer from the many aggravations and indig- 
nities caused by living in such crowded 
conditions. 

We sre mindful of the fact that persons 
being detained for trial have not been found 
guilty of a crime. Every effort should be 
made to secure their release on bond as 
guaranteed by the Fifth and Eighth Amend- 
ments. But if a court finds it necessary to 
detain a person in order to assure presence 
for trial, then the person should be detained 
in a decent, well-administered, and con- 
veniently located facility. 

It has been suggested by some that the 
several Jails which are to be vacated by the 
Los Angeles Police Department be used for 
the purpose of housing federal prisoners and 
detainees. This alternative is not feasible. 

The Los Angeles Police Department is 
phasing-out these holding facilities because 
the State of California has advised the city 
that they are substandard. The state has 
made a similar determination with regard 
to the Men’s Central Jail. It should be noted 
that federal standards for housing prisoners 
are significantly higher than those required 
by the state. It follows, therefore, that all 
of the facilities—those presently operated by 
the Los Angeles Police Department as well as 
those operated by the Sheriffs Department— 
are substandard insofar as federal require- 
ments are concerned. 

It is virtually the unanimous view of all 
persons directly involved in the prosecution, 
defense and trial of federal criminal charges 
in the Central Judicial District that a Fed- 
eral Metropolitan Correctional Center is re- 
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quired, would not result in unnecessary or 

increased incarcerations and, on the contrary, 

would result in substantial improvements in 
the well-being and fair treatment of fed- 
eral detainees awaiting trial. 

We are satisfied that in the Central Ju- 
dicial District all available alternatives to 
detention and housing of federal prisoners 
have been exhausted. Therefore, we strongly 
urge you to authorize the necéssary funds 
for the building of a Metropolitan Correc- 
tional Center in Los Angeles. 

Hon. Ernest F. HoLLINGS, 

Chairman, State, Justice, Commerce and 
Judiciary Subcommittee, Senate Com- 
ra bee on Appropriations, Washington, 

Dear Fritz: We are writing to ask that $2.3 
million be appropriated for site acquisition 
and planning of the proposed Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Correctional Center. A copy of 
our previous letter of March 24, 1978, is en- 
closed. 

We understand that the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Department of State, 
Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies plans to follow the Senate's 
version of the authorization bill for the De- 
partment of Justice (S. 3151). We had in- 
tended to offer an amendment to S. 3151 to 
authorize funds for the construction of the 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Center. But upon 
the assurances of the floor manager of the 
bill that he would accept the House provi- 
sion for such an authorization, we did not 
offer our amendment. A copy of Senator 
Hayakawa’s statement made during the act- 
ual consideration of S. 3151 is enclosed. 
Therefore, we ask that you consider the 
House authorization as a guide in consider- 
ing our request. 

We understand that an appropriation of 
$22.9 million—the original estimate sub- 
mitted to the Office of Management and 
Budget by the Bureau of Prisons—would be 
necessary for completion of the planning, 
site acquisition, and construction phases of 
the proposed Los Angeles Metropolitan Cor- 
rectional Center. However, a $2.3 million 
appropriation (10-12 percent of the total 
project cost) for planning and preparation 
would satisfy the initial budget requirement 
for the facility. 

Thank you for your consideration of our 
request. 

Sincerely, 
S. I. HAYAKAWA. 
ALAN CRANSTON. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., July 24, 1978. 

Hon. S. I. HAYAKAWA, 

U.S. Senate 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SAM: Thank you for the letter that 
you and Senator Cranston addressed to the 
Subcommittee with further regard to the 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Correction Cen- 
ter. We discussed this during our hearings 
and found that the Bureau and Department 
had supported this request. However, the 
Office of Management and Budget had turned 
it down as the policy is to use local facilities 
for detention of Federal prisoners. 

As you note, this Subcommittee has been 
following the Senate version of the authori- 
zation for the Justice Department's appro- 
priations. This is all we really can do under 
the circumstances. 

While I certainly appreciate the need for 
this facility, I believe we ought to allow 
the authorization bill to be finalized. The 
House has not yet considered their version 
(H.R. 12005) so that the appropriations of 
the planning and site acquisition funds ap- 
pears premature at this time. It also seems 
to me that after the authorization is en- 
acted there would be a better chance of the 
Office of Management and Budget approval 
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for a supplemental appropriation. This would 
solve another problem; namely, the lack of 
a budget estimate. 
With warmest personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
Chairman, State, Justice, Commerce, the 
Judiciary and Related Agencies Sub- 
committee. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 1579 
Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I call up 
an unprinted amendment which I send 
_to the desk and ask that it be stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 
The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. WALLOP) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1579. 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 12, line 24, insert the following 
before the word miscellaneous”: ‘“‘ex- 
penses for the appointment of special 
prosecutors and for the carrying out of their 
designated responsibilities;” 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the man- 
agers of the bill. As far as I know, the 
amendment is acceptable. But I would 
say to the Senate that it would merely 
provide in title II of the bill, under “Le- 
gal Activities, Salaries and Expenses, 
General Legal Activities,” the ability to 
expend moneys for the appointment of 
special prosecutors and for the carrying 
out of their designated responsibilities. 

It does not add any expense to the bill. 
It does not allocate any specific amount. 
It merely provides that the expenses for 
the appointment of special prosecutors 
and for the carrying out of their desig- 
nated duties shall come from the moneys 
appropriated for the general legal activ- 
ities of the Justice Department. This 
amendment will make it clear that funds 
are available for the appointment of spe- 
cial prosecutors and for the execution of 
his lawful responsibilities. 

I think it is in the interest of legisla- 
tion previously passed by this Senate in 
the body of S. 555. 

I simply say that I doubt there is any 
controversy around it and I ask the 
managers to comment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, it is 
correct, the authorization bill, as stated, 
says the funds could be expended when 
authorized. So here we are with proper 
language that would allow that expend- 
iture. 

If it is agreeable with my colleague. we 
would be willing to yield back our time 
and adopt the amendment. 

Mr. WALLOP. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment (UP amendment No. 
1579) was agreed to. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 1580 
(Purpose: To prohibit the purchase of 
transportation on foreign flag carriers with 
appropriation under this act if transpor- 

tation on U.S. carriers is available) 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1580: 

On page 57, line 1, insert the following: 

Section 605. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be used to pur- 
chase transportation on Foreign Flag car- 
riers if similar service is available on U.S, 
flag carriers. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this is a 
buy American transportation require- 
ment. It means that if the taxpayers of 
the country pay for the airine ticket, it 
must be on a U.S. airline, if there is sim- 
ilar service to what they need. 

Now, our airlines in the United States 
are an important industry. They are a 
tax-paid industry. I believe if Govern- 
ment employees and officers fly abroad 
or domestically, they should use the 
American airlines. 

If there is no similar service to what 
they need, or no service they need, this 
does not apply. But where they can, they 
are required to use the U.S. airlines. 

I would call attention to the fact that 
there is another reason why this is fair. 

Many of the foreign airlines are gov- 
ernment owned and our private airlines 
have to compete. 

Mr. President, I am hoping the com- 
mittee might accept it. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am 
certainly prepared to accept the amend- 
ment, but I ask for a copy of it. 

No part of any appropriation constained in 
this act shall be used to purchase trans- 
portation on foreign fiag carriers if similar 
service is available on U.S. flag carriers. 


Let me give the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska an explanation of my 
reasons for the question that follows. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. Robert Strauss 
has been flying the Concorde and, very 
frankly, he was admonished by our com- 
mittee on that point. 

Now, he would argue that similar serv- 
ice is not available in the sense of time. 
I think I know what the Senator from 
Nebraska means. He is talking about 
similar service; and let us establish the 
record, in the sense of cities or points to 
be served. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. WEICKER. Not in the sense of 
time. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. WEICKER. I support the amend- 
ment, but I wanted to make it clear just 
because the Concorde flies in 31⁄2 hours 
and the 747 takes 6 hours, it does not give 
an excuse to fly the Concorde. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Our intention is this, that the only 
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excuse for flying on foreign airlines is 
that our lines do not fiy to that place. 

Mr. WEICKER. That makes the record 
very clear. 

I certainly accept the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am prepared to ac- 
cept the amendment and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield back the balance 
of my time and I thank the distinguished 
Senators. 

Mr. President, I ask for the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment (UP Amendment No. 
1580) was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table.) 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1581 
(Purpose: To provide funds for antiarson 
programs) 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an unprinted amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), for 
himself, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. MAGNUSON, 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1581: 

On page 31, line 20, strike the period and 
substitute in lieu thereof: 

“: Provided, That of such sum no less than 
$1,000,000 shall be for anti-arson programs.” 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, three 
aspects of this bill relate to the fight 
against the vicious crime of arson-for- 
profit. Specifically the appropriations for 
the FBI—the investigative arm of the 
Justice Department, the appropriations 
for the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, and the appropriations for 
the National Fire Prevention and Control 
Administration of the Department of 
Commerce, to which this amendment ad- 
dresses itself. 

I submit this amendment on behalf of 
myself, Mr. KENNEDY and Mr. MAGNUSON. 

First, let me assure the distinguished 
chairman and ranking minority floor 
manager, that I strongly support the 
generous levels of funding that you have 
provided the FBI, LEAA, and NFPCA. 
You have taken sound steps to maintain 
and strengthen these important agencies 
in their vital missions. I commend your 
diligence and thoroughness. The colloquy 
that I wish to engage in and the amend- 
ment that I plan to offer are both de- 
signed to clearly establish certain inter- 
nal priorities within these agencies. 

I. MAKING ARSON A “MAJOR"’ CRIME 


Mr. President, my involvement with 
the arson-for-profit issue began over a 
year ago when I introduced S. 1882, the 
Arson Control Assistance Act of 1977. S. 
1882 sought to correct a very unfortu- 
nate, misleading and I think misguided 
practice of the FBI’s uniform crime re- 
ports system. At present, arson is not 
considered a “major” crime for the pur- 
poses of the FBI statistical crime index. 

Murder, forcible rape, robbery, assault, 
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burglary, larceny, and auto theft are so 
classified and arson is not, even though 
human and property losses from arson 
often exceed those of these other major 
crimes. The quarterly FBI crime reports 
have become social indicators for the 
American public. They tell us what 
crimes are on the increase or decline, 
what pattern is criminal activity taking, 
and so on. They help mobilize the public. 
They help inform us as to what our 
crime-fighting priorities should be and 
how to deploy our resources. 

Yet arson does not appear on this list 
of crimes reported quarterly. Over the 
past 10 years 30,000 South Bronx build- 
ings have been destroyed by arson, 3,000 
fires per year, nearly 8 per day, roughly 
250 per month. Arson has increased an 
estimated 400 percent over the past dec- 
ade. An estimated 1,000 people, includ- 
ing 45 firefighters, die each year in arson 
fires; 10,000 people are injured annually. 
Insurance losses exceed $3 billion. Only 
9 persons are arrested, 2 convicted, and 
0.7 incarcerated per every 100 fires clas- 
sified as incendiary or suspicious. Only 
yesterday, our Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations had sworn testimony 
as to organized crime’s involvement in 
arson. Mr. President, we have a costly 
and vicious arson crime epidemic on our 
hands, and the FBI’s uniform crime re- 
Kone does not even measure it or reflect 
it. 

Under present procedures, to become a 
“major crime,” thus required to be re- 
ported by the 11,000 participating juris- 
dictions that contain 94 percent of U.S. 
population, an approval vote must be 
taken by—does anyone think the FBI? 
No—by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. For 50 years, despite 
changes in circumstance, the develop- 
ment of newer, more sophisttcated crime, 
no additions have been made to the 
major crime category. 

Why? Mr. President, I asked that ques- 
tion over and over at 2 full days of hear- 
ings. The answers ranged from the diffi- 
culties involved in determining and re- 
porting arson, to failure of cooperation 
among police and fire agencies, to de- 
sires to protect the image of stable or 
decreasing crime rates. Mr. President, 
none of these reasons is satisfactory for 
equating arson with such offenses as va- 
grancy, public intoxication, and violating 
curfews, all of which are so-called part 
2 crimes not required to be reported 
by participating jurisdictions. One of the 
recurring comments by all who have in- 
vestigated the arson problem is that the 
lack of coherent statistical material on 
arson severely hinders enforcement ef- 
forts. 

If I burn someone’s business, it is 
classed in the same class as drunkenness. 
If I burn someone's store, it is classed in 
the same class as vagrancy. To me, that 
ce ae in this day and age of 

Mr. President, obviously I could con- 
tinue with this at great length. I have 
held hearings, I have tried by legislative 
edict to reclassify arson. I have inserted 
volumes of GAO materials, Batelle In- 
stitute materials, and other items into 
the Recorp, trying to stir interest and 
to take the mantle of respectability off 
this crime. Part of S. 1882 was made Part 
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of the Criminal Code revision that passed 
the Senate. I will not belabor this ap- 
propriations bill with legislative lan- 
guage. I would, however, like to ask the 
distinguished floor leaders, is it the in- 
tent of the committee that the FBI's 
uniform crime reporting system be 
utilized to its fullest by aiding in the 
fight against arson and that the Attor- 
ney General is urged to take steps to see 
that arson is classified as a major index 
crime for the purpose of the uniform 
crime reporting system? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The answer is, 
“Yes.” 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. I have some misgivings about the 
FBI's approach to the crime of arson. 
For years, it has been listed with the 
minimal offenses. I know they want to 
try to stay out of the State picture and 
the further assumption of any regularly 
instituted or accepted public enforce- 
ment of crimes at the State level. But the 
truth is that this has gotten to be a na- 
tional problem, and we looked upon the 
budget in a similar fashion. So we ap- 
propriated everything the National Fire 
Prevention Control Administration asked 
for. We gave them an additional $500,000 
to develop a new residential sprinkler 
standard. 

The proposal by the Senator from Ohio 
presents a salutary recognition of the 
concern that Congress and the people of 
the country have of arson in a national 
sense. 

So I would go along with that lan- 
guage setting aside that $1 million of the 
$18 million for arson, earmarking it, and 


otherwise making certain that Justice 
follows on with its crime reporting 
service. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield me a couple of 
minutes at his convenience? 

Mr. GLENN. I will do so later. 


II, INCREASED LEAA ANTI-ARSON EFFORTS 


Mr. President, from 1975 to 1977 out of 
$2 billion in LEAA funds provided to 
local law enforcement agencies, only $1.7 
million went for arson control activities 
according to the GAO. Let me quote from 
their report of May 31, 1978: 

There has been no Federal commitment 
for a coordinated and concerted effort at 
helping State and local communities deal 
with the arson problem through research or 
training and funding for State and local in- 
vestigators and prosecutors. 


Clearly, Mr. President there is need of 
an increased LEAA effort and higher 
priority to helping localities and States 
fight the growing arson menace. Is it the 
intent of the committee that LEAA give 
a high priority to providing increased 
antiarson assistance? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I hope they will. The 
answer to the Senator’s question is 
“Yes,” that we want them to give a high 
priority to it; and I am confident that 
they will take note of this particular col- 
loquy and do so. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the Senator. 

III. 1,000,000 FOR INCREASED NFPCA ANTI-ARSON 

ASSISTANCE TO UNITS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The committee has been very generous 
in meeting NFPCA’s budget request. Ac- 
cording to the GAO, NFPCA has become 
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the Federal focal point for providing 
substantial antiarson assistance to units 
of local government. I know that its 
leadership is committed to the fight and 
I am particularly impressed that in its 
budget request, it indicated planned ac- 
tivity in education and training of fire 
personnel, public fire education, an 
urban fire loss reduction project, a Na- 
tional Fire Data Center, and fire tech- 
nology and management research. All of 
these activities are particularly vital to 
the antiarson effort. 

My amendment goes a bit further. It 
directs the Administrator to devote 
$1 million of his funds to antiarson pro- 
grams. These programs help local com- 
munities improve their own investiga- 
tive capacities. Specifically, I would like 
to see accelerated development of some 
of the new vapor detector technologies. 
I would like to see rapid development of 
antiarson kits such as the arson predic- 
tors perfected by Mr. David Scondras 
of the city of Boston. I would like to see 
further development of arson incentive 
reductions systems and increased train- 
ing for State and local fire investigators. 

Mr. President, this amendment is an 
earmarking amendment. It is entirely 
consistent with the committee recom- 
mendation and attempts to spell out 
some specific priorities for NFPCA. 
Nothing that the committee recommends 
would not be funded. Within the aggre- 
gate of urban fire loss, research and de- 
velopment, fire technology, and other 
NFPCA programs my amendment directs 
that arson be given at least $1 million 
worth of priority. 

My intent is to enhance NFPCA's ca- 
pacity to assist local communities in 
improving their arson investigative ca- 
pacities. This amendment may require 
a slight redirection of funds by NFPCA 
or it may not. NFPCA may spend more 
than $1 million for the arson fight. The 
message of the amendment is clear. It 
is that this Congress intends to make the 
fight against arson a real priority. Arson 
is one of our Nation’s top fire and crime 
problems and it is vital to get the neces- 
sary technolgy and expertise out into 
the field to help local officials catch up 
with and get on top of this growing 
criminal menace. 

Mr. President, only yesterday at our 
permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions hearings we had the spectacle of 
an admitted professional criminal testi- 
fying to the ease with which he has 
torched buildings for hire. This man and 
others call arson the easiest crime. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge the 
adoption of my amendment. This action 
plus the direction that we have given the 
Attorney General and the LEAA will, 
I think, begin to correct a serious prob- 
lem with respect to Federal priorities on 
the crime of arson. The problem was de- 
scribed by Comptroller Staats when he 
said in the May 31 report: 

The Federal law enforcement community 
does not view this particular crime as de- 
serving any special priority. 

Mr. President, I hope that we are be- 
ginning to change this. We simply must 
stop the spectacle of entire neighbor- 
hoods turning into block-by-block rub- 
ble and of our public officials “winking” 
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at it because the perpetrators are s0 
often “respectable” citizens “trying to 
make a buck.” Let us pull no punches, 
arson perpetrators are among the worst 
criminals in this society. They are de- 
stroying homes, businesses, and entire 
neighborhoods and in the process tak- 
ing innocent lives and increasing every- 
one’s cost of insurance. It is time for 
aggressive Federal action and I com- 
mend and congratulate the committee 
for taking the lead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Washing- 
ton Post of Saturday, July 29, 1978, en- 
titled, “In Seattle if You Start a Fire 
You Are Going To Get Caught,” be 
printed in the Recor. It is an outstand- 
ing example of what can be done in arson 
prevention and it is the type of thing 
we are trying to spread from Seattle to 
other parts of the country. 

There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 

In SEATTLE, “IF You START A FIRE, You'Re 
Gornc To Get CAUGHT” 
(By Neal R. Peirce) 

SEATTLE.—While headlines proclaim that 
arson is spreading like a prairie fire, this 
city has demonstrated how concerted action 
can dramatically reduce arson incidents and 
the losses to property—and often life—that 
go with it. 

Only a handful of other cities—among 
them Houston, Los Angeles, New York's 
South Bronx, Boston and Lynn, Mass.—have 
launched anti-arson campaigns in any way 
comparable to Seattle's. But the formula, ex- 
plains City Councilman Randy Revelle, is 
deceptively simple: 

“Make arson a priority crime. Establish a 
specialized arson unit within the fire de- 
partment; combine its investigative work 
with that of the police department. Provide 
arson investigations training—that's abso- 
lutely critical. And involve local insurance 
companies and the media in anti-arson 
campaigns.” 

Richard Hargett, commander of “Marshal 
5,” the Seattle Fire Department’s arson unit, 
says that by 1975 arson had become “the 
most serious problem facing the fire force.” 
Between 1971 and 1974, losses in Seattle had 
soared from $621,000 to $3.2 million. It was 
feared they would hit $4.4 million in 1975. 

But with its new program, Seattle re- 
duced fire losses to $2.6 million in 1975. Last 
year the figure was down to only $1.7 million 
and will probably be less in 1978. Arson in- 
cidents went down while arrests and con- 
victions went up: In 1974, there were 622 
arson incidents, with only 73 arrests; last 
year, incidents were down to 518, arrests 
up to 217, and 196 of those arrests resulted 
in convictions. 

Seattle’s turnaround stands in stark con- 
trast to the epidemic-like spread of arson 
nationwide. The insurance industry esti- 
mates that national losses last year were close 
to $4 billion, up from only $634 million in 
1975 and a mere $68 million a decade be- 
fore. Arson accounts for 40 percent of all 
property losses, the insurers believe, and now 
kills about 1,000 people a year and injures 
10,000 more. 

How did Seattle turn the table on the 
arsonists? 

The credit begins with Fire Chief Frank 
Hansen, who reasoned that the causes of 
arson were so complex that no single “cure” 
would work. So he persuaded then-mayor 
Wes Uhiman to set up a task force including 
representatives of the city fire and police 
departments, the mayor and city council, 
the county prosecutor, Seattle Chamber of 
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Commerce and the state's insurance council. 

Early on, the task force discovered arson- 
ists had good reason to believe they would 
get away with it. Nationally, for every 100 
cases of known or suspected arson, only nine 
persons are arrested, only two are convicted 
and seldom is anyone actually jailed. The 
reason: Arson is difficult to detect because 
incriminating evidence such as fingerprints, 
is often destroyed in the fire. 

But Hansen publicly laid down the gaunt- 
let to would-be arsonists. Many city and 
private agencies would be watching them, 
he said. “From now on, if you start a fire, 
you're going to get caught. And when you're 
caught, you're going to jall.” 

Delivering on that promise required 
tackling a problem that has plagued effec- 
tive anti-arson work everywhere: lack of 
cooperation between police and fire depart- 
ments. Typically both agencies claim author- 
ity, but neither gives arson proper attention 
or manpower. 

Fire fighters rarely have the investigative 
skills to solve the more sophisticated cases, 
and police find arson “unglamorous” com- 
pared with robbery and murder. Jurisdic- 
tional confusion means neither department 
pursues arson to the point of prosecution. 

Hansen solved the problem by convincing 
the police to give the fire department au- 
thority over arson from initial investigation 
through prosecution. But he persuaded the 
police to assign to the fire department two 
detectives to assist in investigations. Police/ 
fire department tensions melted away; today, 
police and fire fighters share tips on arson 
and other crimes and the police often back 
up the fire department with assistance in 
surveillance and stakeouts and use of police 
helicopters, district patrol cars and commu- 
nications systems. 

Training for all arson-squad members in- 
cludes basic law-enforcement techniques and 
sophisticated crime labwork. The Marshal 5 
squad investigates all fires causing over 
$1,000 damage, and can crack seemingly in- 
solvable arson cases. "Arsonists tend to be- 
lieve they have destroyed all traces of their 
crime in the flames; what they fail to realize 
and what gives us the edge is that the very 
ashes that are left are where we find our 
clues,” says Inspector Jack Higham. 

The motives for arson are several: A busi- 
ness competitor or a disgruntled employee or 
even a shunned lover may seek revenge. A 
burglar or a murderer may try to cover up 
another crime. A child playing with matches 
may be mentally retarded or making a bid for 
attention. A would-be “hero” may set fires to 
receive accolades for discovering them. “Ar- 
son is Just another means of assault." Har- 
gett says. “It’s less risky—there’s no face-to- 
face conflict. The chances of being identified 
are almost nil.” 

Finally, there’s arson for profit by finan- 
cially troubled businessmen or homeowners 
seeking to collect insurance money. Despite 
the publicity surrounding such events as the 
arrest of 33 “respected” Bostonians in an ar- 
son ring last year, the number of fraud fires 
is actually small. But the dollar losses are 
great. 

Seattle attacked the motives one by one. 
Since 50 percent of Seattle fires were set by 
Juveniles, reaching them was a top priority. 
A United Way agency was hired to counsel 
children who displayed an “unusual” interest 
in fire; the fire department created an “arson 
rat” as the symbol of arsonists and received 
more than 5,000 entries in a campaign to 
name him. The winning entry: “Sinder Sid.” 

Neighborhods and business districts with 
high arson rates were identified; each night 
between 11 p.m. and 3 a.m. fire fighters travel 
through them in highly visible vehicles, 
clearly marked “Community Fire Alert/Arson 
Patrol.” The patrol operates on tips from pri- 
vate citizens, employees of failing businesses, 
or health and liquor inspectors who may 
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learn that a bar or restaurant owner is con- 
templating arson. “If we've been given a tip 
a building might burn or see four garbage- 
can fires in a small area, it’s often a way for 
us to catch arsonists and put out a fire 
quickly,” Hargett says. The presence of ve- 
hicles with red lights on top and spotlights 
make some residents nervous, “but we want 
everyone to know they're there,” he adds. 

Insurance companies agreed to withhold 
payment of large-loss fire claims when the 
policyholder may have been responsible. And 
the benefits of the Seattle effort spread state- 
wide when the insurance industry set up a 
$5,000 pot to reward “secret witnesses” and 
underwrote a statewide toll-free arson hot- 
line. The program is particularly valuable 
to small towns where residents often don't 
know who to call to report information, or 
are afraid of being traced. 

Finally, Seattle newspapers and television 
stations cooperated in a long-term publicity 
campaign about the arson problem and the 
success of investigations. A four-week televi- 
sion series on arson produced by a local sta- 
tion even won an award for Investigative 
reporting. 

But the cost to the taxpayers of the entire 
Seattle effort is only $100,000 a year. It’s an 
investment even the most ferocious taxpay- 
ers’ association might find worthwhile. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I would be 
glad to accept any statement the floor 
manager of the bill may have. He al- 
ready has expressed himself as being in 
favor of this, and I would be prepared 
to yield back any time. 

The chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee has indicated his support for 
this, and I will be happy to accept a voice 
vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. We are 
prepared, I believe, to yield back. 

Our friend from Rhode Island wishes 
to be recognized, and I yield the time nec- 
essary. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I merely 
rise to congratulate the Senator from 
Ohio on this amendment and to say that 
he has been a leader in the efforts in this 
field. 

Last year I had the privilege of co- 
sponsoring with him an amendment to 
make arson a major crime which would 
be reportable by the FBI and thus hope- 
fully receive more attention and if it 
would be agreeable with him I wish to 
be added as a cosponsor of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GLENN. I am honored to have the 
Senator included. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I ask unanimous consent 
that I be added as a cosponsor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I recog- 
nize that this does not increase the 
amount of money under this particular 
appropriation but it earmarks it for ef- 
forts in this area of arson which is the 
fastest growing crime in the United 
States which is one of the most costly, 
which is one of the most costly in lives 
as well as property, and the extraordi- 
nary thing is as has been pointed out -by 
the Senator from Ohio that something 
can be done about arson. It has been ac- 
complished in the city of Boston, it has 
been accomplished also where and if we 
can only get these lessons out to our fire 
departments I think we can make con- 
siderable progress. 
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So I congratulate the Senator and I 
know the Senator from Massachusetts 
has been active in this also and I wish to 
pay tribute to him as well. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the distinguished 

Senator from Rhode Island. 
@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I want 
to add my strong support to the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague from Ohio, 
which will redirect $1 million in appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce to bolster a national arson pre- 
vention program. 

The need for a concerted, nationwide 
effort to combat arson is clear, An arson 
fire is set every 1 minute in the United 
States. The costs are estimated to be 
between $112 billion per year in prop- 
erty loss. More dollars arc lost due to 
arson than the crimes of robbery and 
larceny/theft combined. And arson is a 
killer. An estimated 1,000 lives are lost 
a year in arson fires, and between 10,000 
and 15,000 people are injured. 

My own State of Massachusetts has 
taken the lead in the development of an 
arson early warning system, and in de- 
veloping a model State arson preven- 
tion plan. The combined efforts of State 
and local law enforcement authorities 
and concerned community groups were 
responsible for the arrest of 34 persons 
involved in a $6 million arson-for-profit 
ring in Massachusetts. 

We can learn from the Massachusetts 
experience. This amendment will permit 
other American cities to replicate the 
techniques being developed in Boston to 
detect and prevent arson schemes. The 
arson early warning system provides 
cities with a tool to predict arson. Key 
factors such as mortgage-cash ratios, 
number of building conveyances/tax de- 
linquency, and history of previous own- 
ership can be monitored using the arson 
early warning system. When these fac- 
tors combine to predict a high proba- 
bility of arson, fire and law enforcement 
Officials are altered to take appropriate 
prevention and surveillance actions. 

In Boston, publicity about the system 
and the arrest of the 34 members of the 
arson ring operating in that area re- 
sulted in an immediate 74-percent drop 
in suspicious fires according to Fire Com- 
missioner George Paul. 

The General Accounting Office report 
of May 31, 1978, pointed out the need for 
greater Federal action to coordinate and 
provide overall direction to our national 
arson prevention and control effort. 
Arson is a complex and multifaceted 
problem. Some of the greatest successes 
in arson prevention have come when 
several agencies, each responsible for a 
piece of the problem, coordinate their ef- 
forts. The successful arson prosecution 
in Massachusetts clearly demonstrates 
that properly coordinated action can 
work. 

At the Federal level the National Fire 
Prevention and Control Administration 
has emerged in this leadership role. This 
amendment will direct the National Fire 
Prevention and Control Administration 
to focus resources on the dissemination 
of the arson early warning system to 
other American cities and to support the 
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development of other antiarson pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, at a time when arson is 
growing at a frightening rate, up some 
53 percent between 1974 and 1977, we 
must effectively utilize Federal resources 
to combat this insidious crime. That is 
the purpose of this amendment, and I 
urge my colleagues to strongly support 
its enactment.@ 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time if the floor managers are prepared 
to vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We yield back the re- 
mainder of our time, and I ask for adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an unprinted amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has been recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be very brief. 

Will the manager of the bill yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am delighted to 
yield. 

WE SHOULD NOT PROVIDE A GOVERNMENT CAR 
FOR EACH ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
page 36, line 8 of this bill, the Senate 
committee added language for the “hire 
of automobiles for the Associate Jus- 
tices,” and provides $28,000 in the bill 
to lease one car for each of the eight 
Associate Justices. 

It was my intention, at the appro- 
priate time, to raise a point of order 
against this provision under rule XVI of 
the Senate Rules which provides that 
there can be no amendments to add a 
new item of appropriation, unless it be 
made to carry out the provisions of some 
existing law and that an appropriation 
bill cannot contain “new or general legis- 
lation.” 

But I have discussed the point of order 
with the Parliamentarian who has told 
me that while it is a close case, the point 
of order would not lie. So I will not 
press it. 

Title 31, section 638a of the United 
States Code provides that “no appropria- 
tion available for any department shall 
be expended” for any passenger automo- 
bile “not used exclusively for official pur- 
poses.” It then goes onto say that “official 
purposes shall not include the transpor- 
tation of officers and employees between 
their domiciles or places of employment.” 

It then exempts certain persons from 
the provision of the law. They are: 

First. Medical officers on out-patient 
duty; 

Second. Officers and employees en- 
gaged in field work the character of 
whose duties makes such transportation 
necessary ; 
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Third. The President of the United 
States; 

Fourth. The heads of executive depart- 
ments enumerated in section 101 of title 5 
which enumerates only the Secretaries of 
State, Defense, Treasury, Justice, et 
cetera, but not any of the Undersecre- 
taries or subordinates, and 

Fifth. Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
other diplomatic and consular officials. 

That applies to the executive branch 
and means that none of the funds in this 
bill for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce can be used for a 
car for the exclusive or personal use of 
anyone except the Secretary and those 
defined in the other exceptions. 

With respect to Congress or the judici- 
ary, we can appropriate funds for cars 
for personal use, including being driven 
to and from home, only to carry out some 
existing law. As a practical fact this is 
true only for the Chief Justice, and the 
leadership of the House and Senate. 

There is no provision of law providing 
a car for the personal use of each Associ- 
ate Justice. 

But every time we raise this issue, 
someone says, “Why don’t you cut out 
the cars for everyone.” 

The answer to that is that we already 
have laws limiting who can have a car for 
their personal use. The funds in this bill 
can be used for a car for the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Attorney General as well as certain 
diplomatic officials abroad. That is the 
law and I am not complaining about it. 
Further, if a change were to be made in 
that law, this bill is not the place. It 
should be done on an authorizing bill or 
a general piece of legislation, not an ap- 
propriations bill. 

But the law does not provide cars for 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
and this bill does provide money for cars 
for them. Because of that fact I intend 
to raise a point of order. 

Furthermore, quite apart from whether 
there is a law, it is my view that we 
should not provide a car for each Asso- 
ciate Justice in this bill or elsewhere. 
Here is why: 

NO REQUEST 

First of all, there is no request for the 
money. Such a request has been made in 
the past but there was no request this 
year and those in the past, quite properly, 
have been turned down. 

NOW IS THE WRONG TIME 


Second, it is ironic that at a time when 
the general thrust of Government has 
been to diminish the perquisites and to 
downgrade the imperial Presidency we 
should initiate a move to give an auto- 
mobile to each of the Associate Justices. 
We no more need an imperial judiciary 
or an imperial legislature than we need 
an imperial Presidency. 

President Carter set a marvelous ex- 
ample for the country when he walked 
the inaugural route. Then he ordered 
automobiles for his personal staff at the 
White House to be done away with. 

Further, Mr. President, the law which 
applies to the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment provides that automobiles can 
be used only for “official purposes” and 
“official purposes” does not include being 
driven to and from home. That is title 
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31, section 638a of the United States 
Code. 

Especially since President Carter has 
come into office and to some degree since 
the onset of the 1973 OPEC price rise 
and energy crisis, this law has been en- 
forced to a greater degree than before. 

Small cars were substituted for large 
cars. 

Officials not entitled to personal cars 
have given them up or had them taken 
away. 

Pool cars have been used for required 
official business. 

But at a time when all this is happen- 
ing, the Senate on its own initiative is 
providing in this bill a car for each of 
the eight Associate Justices. 

SHOULD NOT LOSE TOUCH WITH THE PEOPLE 


Third, most people in this country get 
themselves to and from work. This is 
true of most high corporate executives 
as it is true of the man or woman who 
works on the shop floor. 

Those in Government, above all, 
should get themselves to and from work. 
In Senators and Congressmen and heads 
of agencies and Under Secretaries and 
Assistant Secretaries and Chairpersons 
of Commissions are driven to and from 
work like ancient potentates, they soon 
think and act like potentates. 

The principle is that while they should 
be paid salaries in keeping with their 
background, training, and professional 
qualifications, when they are in govern- 
ment they should not get rewards and 
emoluments that are so far removed from 
those of the average or ordinary or even 
upper middle income and professional 
families in this country that they lose 
touch with the problems faced by the 
people. 

ADEQUATE SALARIES TO PAY FOR OWN CARS 

Fourth, Mr. President, there is no 
question at all that the $72,000 a year 
paid to each of the Associate Justices is 
sufficient for each of them to afford one 
or more automobiles and to afford the 
cost of getting themselves to and from 
work. 

Each of us, on our way home, has seen 
one or more of the Associate Justices 
driving his car down Constitution, Penn- 
sylvania, or Independence Avenues. 

As I said, it is ironic that at a time 
when the country is alarmed at the cost 
of government and the perquisites of 
government, and when people rightly are 
not treating the President as a king, we 
should be providing automobiles for each 
of the Associate Justices. 

WALKING IS GOOD EXERCISE 


Associate Justices like Senators or 
Congressmen can choose either to drive 
themselves to and from work in their 
cars or they could go one step further. 
and walk to work. 

Walking is probably the single best 
form of exercise there is. As the report 
on Executive Health for July 1978, a re- 
port whose editorial board includes some 
of the greatest doctors and scientists in 
the United States, states: 

Walking is the most efficient form of exer- 
cise ...and the only one you can safely 
follow all the years of your life. 

It goes on to state that walking and 
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exercise help to maintain the body's vital 
reserve, keep the bones from demineral- 
izing, exercise the lungs, help the cardio- 
vascular system, slow down the onset of 
emphysema, help correct obesity, can re- 
verse late-onset diabetes, permit greater 
food intake and better blood circulation, 
aid the arthritic, and improve the quality 
of life. 

In a recent period of our history the 
Supreme Court has been criticized as a 
court of nine old men. The best thing 
we can do for the Court, to keep them 
alert and bright and healthy, to help 
them get blood and oxygen to the brain, 
and to keep their opinions clear and 
lucid, is to turn down this request. The 
worst thing we could do is to provide a 
Government car so that even when they 
are tempted to walk they will ride. 

At a time in life when many Justices 
are beginning to suffer from the ravages 
of age, the worst thing we could do is to 
provide them a car. 

Not only is this point true in general 
but it is true in particular. 

Probably the two greatest modern Jus- 
tices were Holmes and Brandeis. 

Brandeis was on the court until he was 
82 and died at age 85. Holmes outdid 
Brandeis. He left the court at 90 and 
died at age 94. 

Both were vital, active Justices until 
they retired. 

Holmes and Brandeis often walked to 
work. In the writings of Justice Holmes 
and in the biographies aocut him, there 
are numerous references to the fact that 
he walked to work, often with Brandeis 
or his clerks or associates. One of the 
most descriptive passages of Washington, 
D.C., itself is found in one of Justice 
Holmes’ ceremonial speeches entitled 
“Law and the Court,” which he gave to 
the Harvard Law School Association in 
1913. 

He is describing his vision of the future 
and his glimpse of peace. Here is what 
he said: 

The other day my dream was pictured in 
my mind. It was evening. I was walking 
homeward on Pennsylvania Avenue near the 
Treasury, and as I looked beyond Sherman's 
Statue to the west the sky was aflame with 
scarlet and crimson from the setting sun. 
But, like the note of downfall in Wagner's 
Opera, below the sky line there came from 
little globes the pallid discord of the electric 
lights. And I thought to myself the Götter- 
daimmerung will end, and from those globes 
clustered like evil eggs will come the new 
masters of the sky. It is like the time in 
which we live. But then I remembered the 
faith that I partly have expressed, faith in a 
universe not measured by our fears, a uni- 
verse that has thought and more than 
thought inside of it, and as I gazed, after 
the sunset and above the electric lights there 
shone the stars. 


Mr. President, those elegant words 
would never have been spoken by Justice 
Holmes if instead of walking home down 
Pennsylvania Avenue he had been driven 
in a Government car. And I think it is 
fair to say many of his eloquent dissents 
would not have been written nor would 
he and Brandeis have lived as long and 
as constructively if they had ridden in- 
stead of walked. 

Mr. President, what was good enough 
for Holmes and Brandeis is surely good 
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enough for White and Stewart, or Powell, 
Rehnquist, and Stevens. 

We should not be thrusting a car upon 
them, as this bill does. 

For all these reasons: It was not re- 
quested. If done, it should be provided or 
authorized by a legislative committee. 
The House does not have it in their bill. 
It is out of step with the times. Justices 
should not lose touch with the people. 
They have more than adequate salaries 
to afford their own cars. Walking would 
do more to keep both their bodies and 
minds in good condition. The greatest of 
all modern Justices, Brandeis and Holmes 
regularly walked from their homes to the 
Court. 

I hope the House of Representatives 
will hold firm in conference and not per- 
mit the expenditure for these cars, and 
I will not press my amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, re- 
sponding to the record made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wisconsin, I 
understand and generally feel similarly 
with respect to economy that we should 
not go off in largesse and particularly 
go to the appropriating that which has 
not been requested. I have been working 
on this bill for some years. I remember 
back when our distinguished former 
chairman of the committee was then 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, Mr. McClellan, and 
I handled the hearings for him. It goes 
back then at least 6 years. At that par- 
ticular time the general atmosphere was 
not good for our U.S. Supreme Court. 
There was someone ready to give a home 
to the Chief Justice, and everything else 
like that, we could not accept it. There 
were too many lawyers. We should cut 
out all the lawyers. 

The majority leader. was particularly 
harsh I thought on lawyers, and for the 
court we never could get anything ac- 
cepted. They were asking at that particu- 
lar time for transportation. In the sense 
now they learned that lesson not to ask 
so you do not find the request there. 

But I am very much attuned to the 
particular need when we consider, Mr. 
President, not only the cars that we have 
in the legislative branch but to the sum 
871 cars overseas for the Department of 
State with 140 dedicated to particular 
chiefs of mission. They all get a car. You 
have within the country here over 74 par- 
ticular cars, one for the Secretary of 
State. There is one assigned to the Dep- 
uty Secretary. One assigned to the Un- 
der Secretary for Political Affairs. One 
assigned to the Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Another assigned to the 
Under Secretary for Security Assistance. 
And I could go right on down to various 
ambassadors and ambassadors at large, 
and everything else of that kind. Ob- 
viously even an administrator, if you 
want, for example, in our own Commerce 
Department they have some—I do not 
know how many vehicles there—but if 
you call for the Director of NOAA—a 
very fine gentleman, Mr. Dick Frank— 
he will call for his car and he will come 
down and get you. 

Now, there you are. That is the ap- 
proved system and procedures that we 
have automobiles and as long as you 
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are going to have it if you are going to 
cut out everyone else fine business, but 
when you get the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices all of them as attorneys could make 
easily $100,000 to $200,000 in their own 
right. They do not need the car. But 
they need that particular convenience. 
They do not need the chauffeur and we 
did not make any provision for a chauf- 
- feur. But with respect to the other 
branches of Government and everything 
else I think it is demeaning to deny it. I 
want to provide it. I am sure they can 
use it just as wisely and under the rules 
and regulations in official capacities as 
pertaining to the other departments. 

I am glad to have this colloquy with 
my friend. 

I yield then back to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina for his efforts 
in shaping and reporting the appro- 
priations bill before us. It is clear that 
he brought to this task the same critical 
judgment on spending priorities that 
he exercises so well as a member of the 
Budget Committee. 

I would like to draw the chairman’s 
attention to one provision in the report 
accompanying the bill and solicit his as- 
sistance in clarifying that language. On 
page 44 of the report the last paragraph 
in the provision describing the ap- 
propriation for administration of the 
economic development assistance pro- 
grams, the committee conveys its strong 
recommendation that economic develop- 
ment representatives be maintained in 
each State and that provision for an 
economic development representative in 
each State not be adversely affected by 
reorganization efforts. I heartily endorse 
the committee's position in that regard 
and look forward to location of a re- 
gional office in New England with, I 
might add, mounting impatience. State 
economic development representatives 
can play a vital role in assuring. that 
economic development assistance pro- 
grams are made available to local com- 
munities. I share the committee’s con- 
cern that these positions be maintained 
in each State. I would ask the chair- 
man’s assurance that we are not, in this 
report language, attempting to tie the 
hands of Economic Development Admin- 
istration officials in the area of person- 
nel management. I assume that the 
committee, in the language on page 44 
is referring to retention of these posi- 
tions and not attempting to freeze par- 
ticular individuals. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In fact we have added $1.3 million 
to the EDA administrative budget to give 
them the sufficient personnel to open up 
the regional offices without bothering 
the present setup in the States. We 
need EDA personnel at both locations— 
in the States and the regions. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1582 
(Purpose: To prohibit the use of appropri- 
ated funds for the Advisory Committee on 
the Bureau of the Census) 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), for 
himself, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RorH, and Mr. 
PauL G. HaTFIELD, proposes the following 
amendment, UP amendment numbered 1582: 

On page 65, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 605. None of the funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available by this Act shall 
be available for the Advisory Committee on 
the Bureau of the Census or for any other 
advisory committee to the Department ot 
Commerce which would perform similar 
duties and responsibilities, other than a com- 
mittee which has, before July 1, 1978, filed a 
charter in accordance with section 9 of the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that staff members 
Martha Weisz, Len Weiss, and Vic Rei- 
nemer be permitted floor privileges dur- 
ing the discussion of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing an amendment to H.R. 
12934, the State, Justice, Commerce, 
Judiciary and related agencies’ appro- 
priation bill. 

My amendment would prohibit ex- 
penditure of funds for a duplicative new 
Census advisory committee recently ap- 
proved by the administration at the rec- 
ommendation of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Subcommittee on Energy, Nuclear 
Proliferation, and Federal Services, of 
which I am chairman, has oversight re- 
sponsibility regarding both Federal ad- 
visory committees and collection and 
analysis of census data. The subcommit- 
tee endeavors to obtain adherence by 
agencies and the Congress to the provi- 
sions of the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (Public Law 92-463) regarding cre- 
ation of new Federal advisory commit- 
tees. Section 5 of the act requires a de- 
termination as to whether an agency or 
an existing advisory committee could 
perform the functions of a proposed new 
advisory committee. 

The Census Bureau already has nine 
advisory committees, with 155 members. 
Further census advice is provided the 
Secretary through the Panel on Decen- 
nial Census Plans of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. An additional resource 
at her disposal is the Office of Statistical 
Policy, which was recently transferred 
to the Department of Commerce from 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

The existing advisory committees are: 

Census Advisory Committee of the 
American Statistical Association; 

Census Advisory Committee of the 
American Economic Association; 

Census Advisory Committee of the 
American Marketing Association; 

Census Advisory Committee on Agri- 
cultural Statistics; 

Census Advisory Committee on Popu- 
lation Statistics; 

Census Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing for the 1980 Census; 

Census Advisory Committee on the 
Spanish Origin Population for the 1980 
Census; 

Census Advisory Committee on the 
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Black Population for the 1980 Census, 
and the 

Census Advisory Committee on the 
Asian and Pacific American Population 
for the 1980 Census. 

The July 31 issue of the Federal Regis- 
ter includes the Commerce Department's 
justification for a new Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Bureau of the Census— 
page 33287. I quote from it: 

The Committee will advise the Secretary 
through the Chief Economist for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (the “Chief Economist”), 
on Bureau of Census policies, procedures, 
and quality standards and provide advice to 
the Department on how best it can insure 
that statistics disseminated by the Bureau, 
insofar as possible, meet the needs and pur- 
poses for which they are intended. The Com- 
mittee shall consist of seven members, not 
presently employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and three other members from the 
senior level ranks of Federal departments 
and agencies that utilize Bureau of the 
Census statistics substantially in the admin- 
istration of Federal programs. The seven 
non-Federal members will reflect balanced 
representation of various geographic regions 
of the country and various types of data 
users, including both rural and urban. In 
addition to these 10 members, the Commit- 
tee will also include the Chief Economist, 
the Directors of the Bureau of the Census 
and the Office of Federal Statistical Policy 
and Standards. 


Now I quote from the Commerce De- 
partment’s statement of functions of the 
Census Advisory Committee of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association: 

This Committee advises the Director, Bu- 
reau of Census, on the Bureau’s programs as 
a whole and on their various parts, considers 
priority issues in the planning of census and 
surveys, examines guiding principles, advises 
on questions of policy and procedures, and 
responds to Bureau requests for opinions 
concerning its operations. 


This existing committee provides over- 
all advice on policy and procedures, as 
the new one would. The existing commit- 
tee includes representatives of various 
geographic regions of the country and 
various types of data users, as the new 
one would. 

If the Commerce Department wants to 
add some new faces or specialties it can 
change the membership of the existing 
committee, rather than—in the worst 
tradition of bureaucracy—create another 
committee. If the Secretary of Com- 
merce wants to have the existing ad- 
visory committe report to her, or the 
chief economist, rather than the Director 
of the Bureau of the Census, she can so 
direct. 

The Secretary, in chief economist and 
the director are all part of the same de- 
partment, in the same Government, 
working on the same census policies and 
procedures. I hope we are not at the 
point where various levels of the bu- 
reaucracy each need, perhaps as a status 
symbol, an advisory committee whose 
duties are similar to those of another 
committee in the same department. 

Mr. President, the Department of 
Commerce wants an initial appropria- 
tion of $100,000 to fund a secretariat of 
two or three persons for this new ad- 
visory committee. Commerce concedes 
this amount would possibly grow in fu- 
ture years. The new advisory committee 
could have as few as two meetings a year. 
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Last year the similar Census Advisory 
Committee of the American Statistical 
Association managed to have two meet- 
ings and issue two reports without a full- 
time secretariat, at a cost of $32,000. It 
estimates spending $34,000 this year. The 
other eight census advisory committees 
had a total of 15 meetings last year, 
issued 15 reports and spent $274,600. 

Creation of this new and duplicative 
advisory committee will thus cost about 
three times as much as the average of 
existing census advisory committees. 
This substantial increase in cost will 
surely be a signal to other census ad- 
visory committees to gain prestige by 
spending as much as the new one. 

Mr. President, the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s claim that its nine existing ad- 
visory committees to the Census Bureau 
issued 17 reports last year requires ex- 
planation. General Services Administra- 
tion regulations set forth what each 
advisory committee is to include in its 
annual summary statement of its activi- 
ties. These regulations clearly emphasize 
that “minutes of meetings * * * are not 
to be listed as reports.” 

My subcommittee staff has reviewed all 
17 “reports” issued in 1977 of the nine 
Census advisory committees. Every one 
of those 17 “reports” is basically the 
minutes of a meeting, along with a list 
of the committee members and attend- 
ees, and sometimes including commit- 
tee recommendations. These appear to 
be well-kept minutes, reflecting thought- 
ful comments and suggestions by ad- 
visory committee members. But the 


Commerce Department is gilding the lily 
by transforming minutes of its meetings 


into reports, thus creating the impres- 
sion that the committees have done 
things which they have not done. 

It seems to me that the Department of 
Commerce, the General Services Admin- 
istration and the Office of Management 
and Budget should spend less time creat- 
ing new, duplicative committees and 
more time reviewing and regulating the 
activities of the existing advisory com- 
mittees. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GLENN. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. When we marked up 
this bill in the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee last week I was asked by the Com- 
merce Department to sponsor an amend- 
ment to provide funds for the new 
Advisory Committee to the Bureau of the 
Census. At that time I was not aware of 
the letter which the Senator from Ohio 
had sent to the chairman of the com- 
mer-e appropriations subcommittee, Mr. 
Ho.trncs. Is it the Senator’s understand- 
ing that, without this new committee, the 
Commerce Department already has 
enough outside advisers on census 
matters? 

Mr. GLENN. I can assure the Senator 
that Commerce is already well-supplied 
with census advisers. There are nine 
census advisory committees. Altogether 
they have 155 members. They provide 
the Census Bureau with advice from the 
American Statistical Association, the 
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American Economic Association, and the 
American Marketing Association. They 
provide expertise on agricultural statis- 
tics, on population statistics, on housing, 
and on special census issues involving 
Spanish Americans, blacks and the Asian 
and Pacific American population. 

In addition, the Secretary obtains ad- 
vice from the National Academy of Sci- 
ences’ Panel on Decennial Census Plans. 
And the Office of Statistical Policy has 
recently been transferred to the Com- 
merce Department from the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Does the Commerce 
Department have enough funds for its 
advisory committees to do their job? 

Mr. GLENN. Ample funds are avail- 
able. More than $300,000 was spent 
on census advisory committees last year. 
A similar amount is projected for this 
year. This money is spent on travel and 
per diem costs of advisory committee 
members, and for that portion of full- 
time Census Bureau employees’ time 
which is devoted to advisory committee 
meetings. 

This seems to me to be a most ade- 
quate funding arrangement. My sub- 
committee has oversight over census 
matters, as the Senator knows, as well 
as advisory committees. I have not been 
apprised of any shortage of funds for 
census advisory committees. Nor have I 
been aprrised of any need for an advis- 
ory committee secretariat, or full-time 
staff to arrange a couple meetings a year 
for a new advisory committee which du- 
plicates the functions of an existing com- 
mittee. 

Mr. EAGLETON. If the Secretary of 
Commerce wants to, she can replace ad- 
visory committee members, can she not? 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator is correct. 
These are agency advisory committees 
whose membership she controls. 

She appoints all of the members of 
some of the committees. The profession- 
al associations represented, such as the 
American Statistical Association, name 
members of some of the committees. If 
the Secretary desires to name all of an 
advisory committee’s members, or have 
the Director of the Census name them, 
this change could easily be accomplished 
by revision of the existing advisory com- 
mittee’s charter. 

This revision would have to be ap- 
proved by the General Services Adminis- 
tration and the Office of Management 
and Budget. They acted with dispatch 
on the request of the Commerce Depart- 
ment for a new, duplicative advisory 
committee. I am sure they could move 
quickly to revise the charter of an ex- 
isting advisory committee. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Senator. 
I agree that no funds should be spent on 
this new Advisory Committee on the 
Bureau of the Census. I fully support the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. I believe the floor man- 
ager of the bill is prepared to accept my 
amendment, and I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. I 
will not ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we op- 
posed an appropriation of $100,000 for 
this in full committee. It was voted down. 
The Senator is correct. We do have 9 
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committees with 155 members. We do not 
need any more advisory committees. 

I yield back the remainder of our time 
and move the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back on the amendment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. All time is yielded 
back. 

Mr. GLENN. All time is yielded back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hopces). The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. PAUL G. HATFIELD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
seeking recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has the 
floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. PAUL G. HATFIELD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Ned Massee of Senator RANDOLPH’S staff 
be granted access to the floor during the 
debate and rollcalls on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1583 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send an unprinted amendment to the 
desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk aread as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), for himself and Mr. JACKSON, 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1583. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 13, line 16, strike “$46,377,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$47,080,000 of 
which $703,C00 is to be used to supplement 
the Antitrust Division's ongoing «interna- 
tional oil investigation.”. 


Mr. KENNEDY. I give assurance that 
if I take more than 2 minutes, I would 
be glad to yield. I know the Senator has 
another engagement to go to. I also give 
assurance that I think I have been on 
the floor as long as my good friend, the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I 
assurance. 

{Laughter.] 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself such 
time as I may require. I have had an 
opportunity to talk to the managers of 
the legislation on this amendment. 

ANTITRUST DIVISION AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, this amendment adds 
$703,000 to the Antitrust Division’s 
budget. This money is to be used to ex- 
pedite the Divisions ongoing interna- 
tional oil investigation. 


accept the 
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OPEC is at the heart of our energy 
crisis. American consumers are depend- 
ent upon OPEC both for the continued 
availability of oil and its price. At the 
whim of OPEC, supplies can be cut off 
and the price skyrocketed. The American 
people need to know the extent to which 
the multinational oil companies have 
contributed to the success of OPEC. 

The State Department prefers to ig- 
nore this question and the Department 
of Energy likes to treat OPEC like an- 
other American oil company. Only the 
Antitrust Division has even tentatively 
begun an investigation into OPEC's re- 
lationship with the large oil companies. 
This investigation needs more resources. 
The Division has already subpenaed 
several hundred thousand documents, 
and John Shenefield, the head of the 
Antitrust Division, has testified that the 
investigation has been delayed for lack 
of manpower. The multinational oil 
companies are a widespread empire with 
offices around the world and the legal 
staffs of any one of them outnumber the 
entire staff of the Antitrust Division. 

The importance of this investigation 
cannot be overstated. The success of 
OPEC has depended and will continue to 
depend upon the cooperation of the 
largest oil companies. Assistant Attorney 
General Shenefield forcefully made this 
point last November when he wrote: 

[The] assumption of passivity on the part 
of the multinational oil companies may not 
be warranted * * * it could be argued that 
OPEC is not a cartel; that while OPEC may 
set a price, the actual task of ensuring that 
aggregate output is sufficiently small to sus- 
tain that price in the marketplace is per- 
formed by the oil companies. 


Mr. President, we should place a very 
high priority on investigations which 
could lead to a downward pressure on 
OPEC prices. The OPEC price, after all, 
sets the world market price which in turn 
has a crucial effect on the domestic 
price. We are now importing almost half 
of our petroleum supply, and since 1973 
the cost of imported oil has increased 
fivefold. Even 1 cent a gallon increase in 
the price of gasoline amounts to over $1 
billion more that consumers have to pay. 

The cost of imported oil now accounts 
for one-third of our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. Thus downward pressure 
on the OPEC price could have an ex- 
tremely important effect on our inflation 
ad balance-of-payments problems. 

Mr. President, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee overwhelmingly approved this 
amendment, They did so because of the 
evidence accumulated by 5 days of over- 
sight hearings on the Antitrust Division, 
8 days of hearings on antitrust issues 
within the energy sector, and confirma- 
tion hearings for the Attorney General 
and the Assistant Attorney General. 

This extensive oversight process cul- 
minated in the 12 days of authorization 
hearings the Judiciary Committee held 
in April. Under questioning at these 
hearings Mr. Shenefield, the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of antitrust, 
testified that lack of manpower has im- 
peded this investigation. At the request 
of the committee, Mr. Shenefield subse- 
quently wrote the committee stating that 
$703,000 would do the job of expediting 
the ongoing investigation by providing 
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9 attorneys, 15 paralegals, 2 economists, 
and 13 secertaries. 

Mr. President, we should support the 
one agency in town that does not take for 
granted the continued existence of 
OPEC. They must have the resources to 
do the job. I urge the adoption of this 
amendment, It is only $703,000, and I 
think the chairman of the Committee on 
Energy strongly supports this amend- 
ment, and I hope it will be accepted- 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Energy Committee, the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son) did discuss this amendment with 
me. 

I point out to my colleagues on the 
other side, too, they did not have an 
authorization bill from the Judiciary. 
This is the first authorization bill, and 
they put it in to specifically provide for it, 
so it is within the authorization and, 
without further comment, I yield back 
the remainder of our time and accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back my time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back, and the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1584 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Ken- 
NEDY) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1584. 


The amendment is as follows: 

On page 12, line 15, strike "$27,774,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof "$28,996,000". 

On page 12, line 17, strike ‘$1,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,000,000"’. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
amendment would restore the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s request for the Fed- 
eral justice research program and the 
Office of Management and Finance to 
the levels originally requested by the 
President of the United States in his 
fiscal year 1979 budget. 

Mr. President, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has held extensive hearings on 
the Department's programs and resource 
levels in preparation for the fiscal year 
1979 authorization process. The Federal 
justice research program and the man- 
agement and administrative activities 
of the Department were considered in 
detail during these hearings, and a num- 
ber of recommendations to improve 
these activities were made by the Ju- 
diciary Committee. This Chamber 
adopted those recommendations when 
it passed S. 3151 on July 10, 1978. In- 
cluded in the recommendations was the 
approval of the funding levels requested 
by the President and the Department in 
these vital program areas. 

Mr. President, the Federal justice re- 
search program was established in 1978 
so that the Department of Justice would 
have a research capability to identify 
and study problems in the administra- 
tion of Federal justice with an objective 
of developing legislative and administra- 
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tive initiatives to improve the Federal 
justice system. One of the primary rea- 
sons for congressional approval of this 
program was to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral a research capability similar to that 
enjoyed by other Cabinet officers and 
the Federal judiciary. For example; the 
Federal Judicial Center has a $10 mil- 
lion budget, several millions of which 
are available for empirical research; the 
Department of HEW has a policy re- 
search unit with a $15 million budget. 
The Department of HUD has a policy de- 
velopment and research budget of some 
$68 million; the DOT Transportation 
Pianning, Research, and Development 
Office has a $35 million budget; the State 
Department’s Office of External Re- 
search has a $1.5 million contract re- 
search budget; and the Departments of 
Treasury, Defense, Commerce, and La- 
bor all have similar capabilities. 

A reduction in fiscal year 1979 fund- 
ing for this program would significantly 
constrain the Attorney General's ef- 
forts to seek innovative, systemic solu- 
tions to the many problems in the Fed- 
eral criminal and civil justice area as 
we originally envisioned. If the pro- 
posed reduction of $1 million to the 
Federal justice research program is 
adopted, current projects would have to 
be curtailed or canceled and other proj- 
ects of major importance will not be 
initiated. Efforts to develop Federal in- 
vestigative and sentencing guidelines; 
improve civil litigation processing, es- 
tablish guidelines for the control of white 
collar crime and revise the rules of 
criminal procedure will be “truncated” 
or competely eliminated. 

Mr. President, I believe that this new 
research program is making, and will 
continue to make, a contribution to the 
administration of criminal and civil jus- 
tice. It is for that reason that I want to 
underscore the need to insure its con- 
tinuance at the level originally recom- 
mended by the authorization commit- 
tee, and to assure that it receives full 
support within this proposed budget. In 
addition, this bill would reduce the De- 
partment’s fiscal year 1979 budget re- 
quest by 11 positions and $222,000 for the 
Office of Management and Finance. 

This office, Mr. President, serves as the 
principal management staff office of the 
Department and is responsible for the 
development and direction of Depart- 
ment-wide program planning, budget 
formulation and execution and general 
support programs. Because of its pro- 
gram and budget management responsi- 
bilities, OMF also plays a key role in 
meeting the congressional require- 
ments for program authorization. 

The employment level of OMF has 
been deliberately held down in the past 
in order to insure that positions assigned 
to the various staff components were 
being allocated to areas of critical need. 
Since 1971, the total number of author- 
ized positions for the Department has 
increased by 30 percent; authorized po- 
sitions for the Department's offices, 
boards, and divisions alone have in- 
creased by some 35 percent. OMF’s 
growth in authorized positions during 
that time has not, however, paralleled 
that of organizations for which it must 
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provide support services. OMF’s total 
authorized positions have increased by 
only 2 percent. 

Furthermore, since 1971, OMF’s work- 
load has continued to increase substan- 
tially due to the requirements of the 
Freedom of Information and Privacy 
Acts, procurement regulations, occupa- 
tional safety and health administration 
regulations, affirmative action, zero 
base budgeting, Department-wide au- 
thorization, and other congressional and 
Executive mandates. OMF has met these 
requirements in the past by improving its 
productivity; however, the demands for 
its services have reached the point to 
where I believe additional resources are 
imperative in fiscal year 1979. 

In summary, Mr. President, the fund- 
ing levels for the Federal justice research 
program and the Office of Management 
and Finance originally submitted by the 
President of the United States and ap- 
proved by the Senate in S. 3151 are 
equitable and sound. They reflect a 
proper balance between the Nation's 
criminal and civil justice requirements 
and the taxpayers’ proper concern over 
excessive Government spending. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment. I supported 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts on the addi- 
tional funding for antitrust relative to 
OPEC. I was also of the belief that he 
had an additional 11 positions in the 
Office of Finance and Management, and 
I will support him on that one. But on 
this I think it is an unnecessary $1 
million. 

I think the funds are there to do the 
job that was originally contemplated, 
and I do not feel the additional $1 million 
is going to be of assistance or which will 
prove to be of any value. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator take half of the fund and half 
the positions as a point of accommoda- 
tion in the waning hours of debate on 
this measure? 

Mr. WEICKER. I do not believe any 
positions are mentioned. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, with regard to 
the research program the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WEICKER. I would give the edge 
to the committee just to be in control 
of things, but I am not so sure that is 
the case after this evening. I would 
agree to a figure of $400,000. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I mod- 
ify my amendment and make it an addi- 
tional $400.000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right, and the amendment 
is so modified. 

Mr. KENNEDY, I thank the Senator, 
and I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send the modification to the 


desk. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. As I understand, 
there are two parts to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the modification. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 


On page 12, line 15, strike ‘$27,774,000" 
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and insert in lieu thereof $28,996,000”. On 
page 12, line 17, strike “$1,000,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$1,400,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, if I 
may address the Chair, we want to 
double back and make sure the amount 
is correct. We did have $1 million 
provided. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It should be $1,400,- 
000. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It should be $1,400,- 
000 for the research. What we had in 
mind, we thought when we looked at it 
during the subcommittee markup, was 
that the House side had two; we put it 
down at one. Then a point of order 
knocked it all out over there, so the 
House had zero in the bill before us; $1.4 
million would be within that range. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been so modified, to read 
$1.4 million. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Then we yield back 
the remainder of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment, as modi- 
fied, of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the letter from the Attorney 
General and other appropriate state- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 3, 1978. 
Sen. ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
Sen. Epwarp H. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS HOLLINGS AND KENNEDY: I 
am writing to assure you that it is important 
to the Department of Justice to seek restora- 
tion to the level of budget request approved 
by the President on two matters. First, it is 
necessary to restore the $1,000,000 which has 
been cut from the amount requested for the 
Federal Justice Research Center. Second, it 
is necessary to seek restoration of 11 positions 
and $222,000 for the Office of Management 
and Finance, 

I would appreciate any help that you can 
provide. 

Sincerely, 
GRIFFIN B. BELL, 
Attorney General. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the Senator from Kansas who, 
I believe, expected to be called up next, 
but has graciously agreed that I may go 
forward. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3422 
(Purpose: To increase the funds appropri- 
ated for the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and to increase the ceiling on full- 
time permanent positions) 

Mr. MATHIAS. I call up my amend- 
ment No. 3422, which is at the desk, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated: 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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The Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
proposes an amendment numbered 3422: 

On page 16, line 8, strike “$558.750,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof "$563,932,000”. 

On page 16, beginning on line 9, strike 
“eighteen thousand six hundred and seventy- 
five” and insert in lieu thereof “eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven”. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to restore 
$5,182,000 to the appropriation for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I discussed this with 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land. Does the Senator want to state the 
compromise figure on which we agreed? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Let me make the rec- 
ord, and explain it. My purpose in offer- 
ing it is to insure the involvement òf the 
Congress in a decision made by the FBI 
to reduce substantially its activity in the 
investigation of crimes against federally 
insured financial institutions. 

Mr. President, when the President’s 
fiscal year 1979 budget for the Depart- 
ment of Justice was before the Judiciary 
Committee for its review, it was made 
known that the FBI had requested an 
appropriation for its forcible crimes 
against banking institutions program 
which was approximately 20 percent less 
than its fiscal year 1978 level of funding 
for that important program. The FBI 
intended to do away with 202 perma- 
nent positions in the program, thereby 
shifting a great deal of the responsibility 
for the detection, investigation, and 
prosecution of bank robberies to local 
law enforcement officials. 

I believe that any attempt in govern- 
ment to save the taxpayers’ money is 
laudatory. However, in this instance, es- 
sential law enforcement services pro- 
vided by the FBI would be eliminated 
by this cutback. It is my strong feeling 
that the Congress cannot allow this to 
take place without a careful review of 
the potential impact of such a drastic 
change in Federal policy. 

The Judiciary Committee agreed with 
me on this point, and adopted an amend- 
ment that I offered to S. 3151, the De- 
partment of Justice authorization bill 
for fiscal year 1979. My amendment re- 
authorized the forcible crimes against 
banking institutions program at its 1978 
funding level. This was done with the 
idea that the committee would look fur- 
ther into the issue of the reduction of 
this program. And that Congress would 
be a knowledgeable participant in any 
decision to alter the level of FBI involve- 
ment in this area. 

After the Judiciary Committee took 
its action to restore the forcible crimes 
against banking institutions to its fis- 
cal year 1978 level, I contacted the 
American Bankers Association and Bank- 
ers throughout the State of Maryland. 
The responses from the banking com- 
munity overwhelmingly commended the 
Judiciary Committee’s action in restor- 
ing this money to the FBI's authoriza- 
tion. The bankers noted repeatedly that 
the continued assistance of the FBI in 
the investigation of bank robberies and 
the apprehension of criminals to be vital 
to the national effort to reduce the in- 
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cidence of such crime. I would like to 
quote several of these letters for your 
benefit: 

The American Bankers Association 
noted that— 

Violations of Federal Bank Robbery Stat- 
utes continue to be a major banking and 
law enforcement problem in the Nation, hav- 
ing almost doubled over the past ten years. 


The Maryland Bankers Association 
stated: 

In speaking with several law enforcement 
officials here in Maryland, all have expressed 
the opinion that such a cutback would ma- 
terially affect their efficiency in solving bank 
robberies. Each has expressed admiration 
for the FBI assistance rendered, and they 
have grave concerns that such a reduction 
would seriously impede the local jurisdiction 
when the robbery suddenly became inter- 
state because of escape attempts. 


The Maryland National Bank points 
out: 

Although the Department of Justice states, 
“State and local law enforcement agencies 
would be expected to take up the slack left 
by FBI investigative reduction,” I am sure 
you realize that this, in fact, would not hap- 
pen. There is no way that a group which 
has been oriented toward, dedicated to, and 
organized under a single program can be re- 
placed by parttime local law enforcement 
personnel spread all over the country and 
not operating under one head. And, of course, 
there is little possibility that local budgets 
would have room for this additional expense, 
or that those responsible for the budgets 
would want to take it on. 


And the executive vice president of the 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank 
of Cambridge, Md., stated: 

I happen to believe that without involve- 
ment of the FBI in the investigation of these 
crimes, the incidence rate would show a 
marked increase, I, for one, do not want 
my employees, insurance companies, deposi- 
tors and stockholders subjected to an in- 
creased possibility of physical attack (em- 
ployees) or financial loss (the others). 


Mr. President, 2 weeks ago. the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office testified at a 
House Judiciary Committee hearing on 
the subject of the forcible crimes against 
banking institutions program. They in- 
formed the committee that they will 
shortly issue a report which will recom- 
mend that the FBI reduce its investiga- 
tive and prosecutive roles in bank rob- 
bery crime. However, they made a point 
of saying that the report will also make 
clear that it is the judgment of the GAO 
that this reduction in effort may have to 
be gradual to allow a transition period 
which would permit local authorities to 
prepare for assuming a greater investi- 
gative and prosecutive role. 

Mr. President, Iam not convinced that 
the record before the Congress justifies 
the near elimination of the FBI’s tradi- 
tional role in this important area. Cer- 
tainly, the initial largescale cutback of 20 
percent contemplated by the fiscal year 
1979 budget request is not warranted. 
This is precisely why I offer this amend- 
ment today. It will allow the Congress 
the opportunity to give this issue the 
attention and consideration it deserves. 

A specific hearing on this issue is ex- 
rected to be held Friday, August 11. 

Adoption of this amendment will pre- 
clude us from acting precipitously on this 
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issue without having an opportunity to 
review the recommendations of GAO, as 
well as the views of the Justice Depart- 
ment, the American banking community, 
and local law enforcement authorities. 
Then and only then can we decide ex- 
actly what change, if any, should be 
adopted in this area of traditional FBI 
involvement. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
with the distinguished manager of the 
bill. I personally would like to see us fund 
the program at 100 percent of its fiscal 
year 1978 level. A 20-percent reduction is 
certainly too much. I would, however, 
suggest to the manager of the bill that if 
we could compromise at a 10-percent re- 
duction, it would allow the FBI to main- 
tain a reasonable level of activity while 
at the same time not cutting it so far 
adrift that we could not recover the mo- 
mentum of the program, if that is the 
will of the Congress. 

The Committee on the Judiciary is 
about to hold hearings on this subject. 
The banking community and the local 
law enforcement officials will testify, and 
I think at that point, Mr. President, we 
will be better able to make a judgment on 
the subject. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr President, this 
was a matter of concern. We had hear- 
ings on it. It so happens that the FBI 
is trying to readdress its priorities and 
needs. Some years back, obviously, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was the 
only law enforcement agency capable of 
dealing with bank robberies. In local 
towns, 25 or 30 years ago, if there was a 
bank alarm, only the FBI would respond. 
Locally they had no expertise in the fin- 
gerprinting and investigating field, and 
they had to rely on the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, who did an outstand- 
ing job. 

But the fact remains that over the 
past 30 years or so the LEAA and other 
programs have led to increased capabil- 
ity at the local level. I know that every- 
one of the top officers in my city attend 
the FBI Academy. Law enforcement in 
the inner-cities is certainly more sophis- 
ticated today. 

The GAO testified to this over on 
the House side a little earlier. They 
maintained that the FBI should get en- 
tirely out of the bank robbery cases. That 
alarmed the American Banking Asso- 
ciation. 

The FBI has a splendid reputation. 
Everybody wants them. I would like to 
have the FBI protect my home, if it were 
possible. Some people do not trust the 
FEI, but I happen to like them. I think 
the recent rhubarb we experienced was 
under the direction of others, including 
Congress. 

So we have asked them to look at it 
very carefully. In my discussions with 
the Senator from Maryland, I found out, 
from talking, again, with the Attorney 
General, that it was the FBI’s intent to 
stay foremost in the rural areas, where 
they could not respond and would have 
to have the Federal Government in to 
respond in cases of difficult nature, and 
everything else, and there was a need 
for the full force to be there. 

The full force would constitute some 
700 men, if we would have the 202 cut. 
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I think perhaps we could go along with 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land and have it a bit more gradual than 
the dramatic 20 percent cut. We do ap- 
prove the principle, and if he would mod- 
ify his amendment to decrease the 
amount to $2.5 million, and the num- 
ber of positions to 100 positions, to phase 
in the reduction, I would hope we could 
go along with that compromise. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina has had 
broad experience as Governor of his 
State. He knows the impact of a sudden 
change on the availability of local forces, 
and I think that this compromise, while 
perhaps it does not suit either of us 
totally, is a reasonable thing. 

So Mr. President I would modify my 
amendment and if the Senator from 
South Carolina wants the exact figures, 
we can put it in. If it is 10 percent it 
would be $2,591,000. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Very good. 

Mr. MATHIAS. And I move to so 
modify the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right, and the amendment 
is so modified. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 16, line 8, strike “$558,750,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof $561,391,000". 

On page 16, beginning on line 9, strike 
“eighteen thousand six hundred and seventy- 
five’ and insert in lieu thereof “eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven”. 


Mr. MATHIAS. I believe, as so modi- 
fied, the amendment is in the interests 
of law enforcement in this country, and 
I would urge the Senate to adopt it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Do you yield back the 
balance of your time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS). 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. He moves to recon- 
sider, and I move to table. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Amen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1585 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
that the Attorney General Parole into the 

United States Additional Cambodian 

Refugees) 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an unprinted amendment, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), for 
himself, Mr. Case, and Mr. HAYAKAWA, pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
1585: On page 56, between lines 16 and 17, 
insert the following: 

Sec. 605. It is the sense of the Senate that 
(1) the Government of the United States 
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should give special consideration to the 
plight—— 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 56, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 605. It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) the Government of the United States 
should give special consideration to the 
plight of refugees from Democratic Kam- 
puchea (Cambodia) in view of the magni- 
tude and severity of the violations of human 
rights committed by the Government of 
Democratic Kampuchea (Cambodia); and 

(2) the Attorney General should exercise 
his authority under section 212(d) (5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to parole 
into the United States— 

(A) for the fiscal year 1979, 7,500 aliens 
who are nationals or citizens of Democratic 
Kampuchea (Cambodia) and who are apply- 
ing for admission to the United States; and 

(B) for the fiscal year 1980, 7,500 such 
aliens. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I shall take 
only a few minutes, but I want to make 
the point that I hope the committee 
might be able to accept this amendment. 

This amendment is a sense of the Sen- 
ate amendment that the Government of 
the United States should accept 15,000 
Cambodian refugees to enter the United 
States during the next 2 fiscal years, 
7,500 per fiscal year. In this way we can 
help relieve the pressure on refugee 
camps in Thailand and help insure that 
additional Cambodian refugees can be 
accommodated by that country in the 
months ahead. 

Mr. President, in recent weeks there 
has been growing attention in this 
country to the horrors of the genocide 
now occurring in Cambodia, the so- 
called “Democratic Kampuchea”. 

In its brazen efforts to restructure 
Cambodian society, the Communist re- 
gime has instituted a primitive and bar- 
baric agrarian system unlike any other 
the modern world has seen. This has in- 
volved the elimination of literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, through 
liquidation, starvation, and disease, and 
the enslavement of the rest of the popu- 
lation. Since the Communist takeover in 
April, 1975, this holocaust is believed to 
have taken the lives of an estimated 2 
million innocent Cambodians. This 
situation does not appear to be improv- 
ing, despite open condemnation by the 
Democratic states of the world. Cam- 
bodia is closed off from the outside and 
those trapped within are without hope 
of rescue. 

The terrible nature of the “restruc- 
turing” of Cambodian society has been 
emphasized by a stream of refugees, flee- 
ing at great personal risk: those who 
have “voted with their feet” by escaping 
into neighboring Thailand. The escape 
from Cambodia to the relative safety of 
Thailand involves great risks across ter- 
rain so difficult, so thoroughly mined 
and patrolled, that it is remarkable that 
anyone would attempt it, let alone suc- 
ceed. And yet each month an average of 
some 50 Cambodians make their way 
through to one of the four camps in 
Thailand. Only through the testimony of 
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these courageous people has the world 
been alerted to the actual extent of this 
tragedy. 

It is for this reason that I am today 
proposing an amendment, calling upon 
the Attorney General to grant special 
immigration parole authority for 15,000 
Cambodian refugees to enter the United 
States during the next 2 fiscal years— 
7,500 per year. In this way, we can help 
relieve the pressure on refugee camps in 
Thailand, and insure that additional 
Cambodian refugees can be accommo- 
dated by that country in the months 
ahead. 

The former minister of information 
of the Lon Nol government, Mr. Chhang 
Song, is one who has dedicated himself 
to bringing the seriousness of these 
brutal conditions to the attention of the 
American public and appealing for its 
relief. 

Mr. Chhang has stated that he is here 
in the United States because we repre- 
sent the last great hope for “justice and 
fair play in the world.” America was 
built by those fleeing from tyranny and 
oppression. It is up to us to lead the free 
world in helping to alleviate this terrible 
situation. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTION 


Preliminary action has been taken in 
both Houses of Congress to condemn 
the atrocities of “Democratic Kam- 
puchea.” Last November I provosed 
Senate Resolution 323, denouncing the 
disregard for basic human rights by the 
Communist regime and calling upon the 
President to take effective measures. This 
call has been joined by many of my col- 
leagues here in the Senate, by the public 
media, by organizations such as the In- 
ternational Rescue Committee, by private 
citizens, and by the President, who has 
called this the “worst violation of hu- 
man rights today.” Public awareness and 
concern is now increasing in support of 
the unfortunate Cambodians. 

This concern was evident here in the 
Senate on July 31, when an amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas 
to the International Monetary Fund au- 
thorization bill was passed. That pro- 
posal instructs the U.S. Representative 
to the IMF to vote against any request 
for financial assistance from Cambodia. 
Because of increased concern here over 
the violations of human rights in Cam- 
bodia, this proposal was approved after 
a tabling motion was defeated 56 to 30. 

Now that the public is being educated, 
and some measures have been initiated, 
the time has come for more active meas- 
ures of relief. Today I am proposing such 
a measure, directed toward the plight 
of those victims of this great crime. 
This is a responsibility that is shared 
by all of the democratic world. 

CAMBODIAN REFUGEE PROBLEM 

By now there are about 15,000 Cam- 
bodians concentrated in four refugee 
camps in Thailand. Their outlook for re- 
settlement in that country is dim. The 
Thais have been more than generous and 
merciful in accepting these people, but 
their burden is not getting any lighter. 
On the contrary, they are also hosts to 
those fleeing from Vietnam and Laos, 
and the heavy stream of refugees from 
all three Communist nations is not abat- 
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ing. The great majority of those Cam- 
bodians now in Thailand have been there 
for nearly the entire 3 years since the 
calamity began—those who escaped at 
the outset when they had the chance. In 
Thailand, they are considered a tran- 
sient burden. The situation of these peo- 
ple is grave. Their camps are close to the 
Cambodian border, where they are in 
danger of reprisals from the Commu- 
nists. The living standards are minimal. 
The Thais cannot be expected to com- 
pletely shoulder the cost of maintaining 
a higher standard of living for these peo- 
ple when they have obligations to their 
own people. This has had its strains— 
last November Thailand declared that 
all further refugees would be considered 
illegal immigrants and subject to forc- 
ible repatriation even at the risk of 
death in the country from which they 
came. 

OBSTACLES FACING CAMBODIAN REFUGEES 

Our Government has taken steps to 
help. In June, the Attorney General an- 
nounced a special immigration program 
for 25,000 Indochinese refugees. But, 
ironically, those who have left the worst 
hell of all among the Indochinese coun- 
tries—the Cambodians—are those who 
will be helped the least by the new parole 
program. This is simply because permis- 
sion to come to the United States is 
granted in priority order: First, to those 
who have close family relationships in 
the United States; and second, to those 
refugees who were directly employed by 
the U.S. Government in the past. Few 
Cambodians qualify for either of these 
criteria. And these two categories alone 
fill virtually all of the parole numbers 
authorized by the new program. Under 
present immigration laws, then, few 
Cambodians stand a chance to escape 
this unfortunate situation. As these cate- 
gories stand, they face great obstacles. 

PAROLE AMENDMENT 


With this in mind, I feel that it is not 
only appropriate, but most urgent, that 
some action be taken to relieve the Cam- 
bodian refugees as a special group: They 
have been singled out for extraordinary 
brutality by the government of their 
country; they have little hope of qualify- 
ing for emigration to the United States 
under present laws; and their need is 
most pressing. I propose that this action 
take the form of a congressional recom- 
mendation to the Attorney General, to 
make immediate use of his existing power 
of parole to allow these approximately 
15,000 people to immigrate into the 
United States as a special groun: A sign 
that the United States still stands be- 
hind its commitment to support those 
peoples of the world who are victims of 
oppression and tyranny, as we have in 
the past. 

The Attorney General retains the nec- 
essary authority under section 212D(5) 
of the Immigration Act (8 U.S.C. 1182 to 
accomplish this, upon a mandate from 
Congress. This immediate parole author- 
ity should be followed by a new criteria 
in the immigration categories, which 
would provide for consideration of Cam- 
bodian needs in the future. I intend ta 
investigate the alternatives for legisla- 
tive action to revise the immigration 
code, in the days ahead. 
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In this manner, we give those Cambo- 
dians now in Thailand immediate relief, 
and help those who are fortunate enough 
to escape in the future. This type of two- 
pronged approach would be the most ef- 
fective in aiding the Cambodians, show- 
ing the world that we are indeed com- 
mitted to human rights and basic free- 
doms for all peoples, and will not stand 
idly by in the face of such a blatant dis- 
aster. It is up to us to join with those 
countries already accepting many Cam- 
bodians, such as France, and to set an 
example for those who could be doing 
more to add substance to their rhetoric. 

A CONTRIBUTION, NOT A LIABILITY 


Some have questioned the wisdom of 
increasing immigration quotas, insofar 
as they might aggravate our own unem- 
ployment and welfare problems. But ac- 
cording to a recent study issued by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 95 percent of those Cambodians 
who have already emigrated to the United 
States are employed. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the study, refugees as a whole 
hold only 0.4 of 1 percent of available 
jobs in the United States. Fully 63.3 per- 
cent of the refugees earn between $100- 
$199 per week. Only 30.8 percent of refu- 
gees in this country are partially depend- 
ent on public assistance, while only 13.6 
percent are solely dependent on public 
assistance. Thus, these people do not 
represent a liability for the American 
public. Indeed, I agree with the many 
who consider them to be a valuable cul- 
tural asset and a positive contribution to 
American society. 

Given these considerations, I feel that 
it is the moral duty of the U.S. Senate 
to recommend that the Attorney Gen- 
eral allow a parole program to admit the 
15,000 Cambodian refugees now in Thai- 
land. I propose a following amendment 
for that purpose, recommending that 
7,500 Cambodian refugees be paroled in- 
to the United States during each of the 
next 2 fiscal years. 

The public concern which has been 
generated by the press and by our activ- 
ity here in Congress has not gone unno- 
ticed. I have recently received a letter 
from Mr. Khieu Heng representing some 
2,000 refugees at the Kham Puth Refugee 
Camp in Thailand, expressing their deep 
appreciation of Congress’ activity. These 
ee anxiously await American initia- 

ives in helping them in their plight, and 
their hopes should not be disregarded. 


I would only make one other comment, 
Mr. President: On June 14, 1978, the At- 
torney General announced that he had 
authorized the parole of 25,000 Indo- 
chinese, Vietnamese, Laotions, and Cam- 
bodians, into the United States prior to 
May 1, 1979. 

The problem is that under the cate- 
gories we have, either close relatives. of 
U.S. citizens, lawful permanent residents, 
or persons in the United States as refu- 
gees, and. secondarily, former govern- 
ment employees, it does not impact upon 
Cambodian refugees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that letters from the Department of 
State, the Department of Justice, and a 
copy of a speech by Chhang Song be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1978. 
Hon. Bos DOLE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR DoLE: Your letter of May 23 
refers to the intention of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as expressed in May 4 letters to the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees, to parole into the United States 
several categories of refugees, including 
25,000 from Indochina prior to May 1, 1979. 
The Attorney General has authorized this 
parole effective June 19, 1978. 

Inauguration of this and previous pro- 
grams under which Indochinese have entered 
the United States since 1975 is in response 
to our commitment to refugees who have 
close relatives in the United States or close 
association with the United States. For hu- 
manitarian reasons, we have also accepted 
refugees escaping by boat and with no other 
offer of resettlement. Almost all boat refu- 
gees are Vietnamese, as geography dictates 
that they must leave their homeland by sea. 
Insofar as we accept boat refugees meeting 
no criteria except that they are not offered 
resettlement by another country, it is to 
encourage countries on the periphery of the 
South China Sea to allow new refugees to 
land. Without an outflow of refugees to 
other countries, the first asylum nations are 
tempted to forbid new arrivals ashore. When 
this happened in the past, many refugees 
drowned. Very few Cambodians in refuge in 
Thailand met the criteria of close associa- 
tion with the U.S., not because of any dis- 
crimination based on race or nationality, but 
rather because conditions there are such that 
almost the only people able to escape suc- 
cessfully are from the rural western part of 
the country, where the U.S. presence was 
limited. Therefore, few of the refugees worked 
for the United States, and few are related 
to the limited number of people who were 
evacuated to the U.S. in 1975 or entered in 
parole programs of 1976 and 1977. 

The total number of refugees presently in 
Southeast Asia is 115,000—approximately 
102,000 (including 14,000 Cambodians) who 
arrived in Thailand overland, and another 
13,000 arriving by boat who have been 
granted temporary asylum by Malaysia, 
Thailand, Indonesia, and several other coun- 
tries in the region. The new U.S. program of 
25,000 per year will be full subscribed by 
refugees meeting our established criteria and, 
therefore, acceptance of these Cambodians 
would require an increment to our present 
parole programs or special legislation. 

The Department is very aware of the plight 
of these individuals and interested offices 
are in the process of discussing possible 
alternatives to assist them which would be 
consistent with our refugee policy and with 
the wishes of the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Douc tas C. BENNET, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1978. 
Hon. Bos DOLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DoLE: Reference is made to 
your recent letter concerning your interest 
in the welfare of Cambodians in refugee 
camps in Thailand. 

On June 14, 1978, the Attorney General an- 
nounced that he had authorized the parole 
of 25,000 Indochinese (Vietnamese, Laotian 
and Cambodian) boat and land refugees into 
the United States prior to May 1, 1979. Ac- 
cordingly, 12,500 parole numbers will be used 
for land camp cases and 12,500 will be as- 
signed for boat cases. 
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At the present time, our officers are proc- 
essing the best qualified pre-August 11, 1977 
land camp refugees to bring total of those 
to be paroled at present time to 5,000 in- 
cluding those that were previously approved 
by the Service under the 1977 parole program 
but were not paroled because numbers were 
exhausted. 

The criteria to be applied in the selection 
of both land camp and boat camp' cases will 
consist of four categories as follows: 

Category 1l—Close relatives of United 
States citizens, lawful permanent residents, 
or persons in the United States as refugees. 

Category 2—Former government employees. 

Category 3—Refugees not accepted by a 
third country, who because of a previous 
close association with the United States were 
persecuted by or are in fear of being perse- 
cuted by the Communist Regime. 

Category 4—Refugees not accepted by a 
third country, not within Categories 1, 2 or 
3, who because of obviously compelling rea- 
sons should be granted parole on humani- 
tarian grounds. 

In view of your interest in this matter, I 
am pleased that my reply to your inquiry is 
favorable. 

Sincerely, 

LEONEL J. CASTILLO, 
Commissioner. 


Distinguished Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress, Distinguished Guests, Friends, My Fel- 
low Cambodians, Ladies and Gentlemen: We 
are gathered here today to commemorate and 
honor the memory of these victims of the 
genocide in Cambodia as well as those living 
Cambodians who are still struggling to re- 
main alive under the atrocious conditions of 
life in Communist “Democratic Kampuchea,” 
or who languish without hope in refugee 
camps in Thailand and elsewhere. 

We, as representatives of the Cambodian 
community in the United States and in 
France are grateful to be alive. Those of us 
who are in this Country are grateful to the 
United States Government and to the Amer- 
ican People for giving us new homes and the 
opportunity to live in a free society. We are 
also mindful of the fact that America rep- 
resents for all of mankind the last great 
hope for free men and free ideas. As Cam- 
bodians, many of us, having survived ter- 
rible ordeals under a regime that has de- 
stroyed human freedom and law, we are 
especially grateful that we have been per- 
mitted to bring to the attention of America 
and the world the terrible plight of the peo- 
ple in Cambodia. Many of us are committed 
to continue our efforts to find the means to 
save those of our poor wretched countrymen 
who look to us for help and even eventual 
salvation. 

For three years, the new Khmer Rouge na- 
tional anthem sets the tone for today's 
Cambodia: “The red, red blood splatters the 
cities and plains of the Cambodian Father- 
land...” 

And for three years, the terrible, heart- 
rending cries for help from more than two 
million victims, men, women, and children 
have gone unheard. 

Cambodia today is run by a misguided 
group of political fanatics whose solution to 
its “purification” has been the destruction of 
every aspect of the ancient and proud Khmer 
civilization. In their words, they wish to 
return Cambodia to a “native, pure agrarian 
state.” 

The world now knows what the term “pure 
agrarian state” means in Cambodia. We have 
a picture of an entire nation tolling from 
dawn to dusk under the guns of their guards. 
Their homes are village concentration camps. 
When they are not toiling, they are listening 
to political indoctrination and lectures. Mal- 
nutrition and sickness is endemic to the 
entire population and the simplest of medi- 
cines are non-existent, for Cambodia has 
closed its doors to the outside world. 
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There are no prisons in Cambodia for all 
mistakes are fatal. Religion, whether Bud- 
dhist, Muslim, or Christian, has been abol- 
ished. 

Love is an alien word in the Khmer Rouge 
lexicon, and young people have been executed 
for displaying sign of affection toward each 
other. The market system, and even the cur- 
rency, have been abolished. The market sys- 
tem was judged to be “a capitalistic, im- 
perialistic method of exploitation.” 

There have been numerous refugee ac- 
counts of cannibalism in some of the most 
impoverished areas of Cambodia where sick, 
starving Cambodians eat the flesh of the 
dead. Many mothers no longer have milk in 
their breast for their children. Other Cam- 
bodian women, it is reported, no longer have 
their menstrual cycles. 

Cambodia's "Gang of Four,” Khieu Samp- 
han, Ieng Sary, Pol Pot, Son Sen, and their 
women must be held accountable for one of 
the worst crimes of the Twentieth Century. 
I have included their “women” because evi- 
dence demonstrates that, in the Cambodian 
genocide, the wives of these Khmer Rouge 
have been as brutal—if not more—as their 
husbands. These political fanatics have 
changed Cambodia, a land where love, music, 
art, and graceful living were respected, into 
a land where these precious qualities of hu- 
man existence are banished. For many Cam- 
bodians, death is a welcome release from 
terrible toil, suffering and constant fear. 

The “revolutionary inspiration” of these 
dehumanized Khmer Rouge seems to be that 
of the French Revolution in 1789 when 
countless heads rolled under “Madame Guil- 
lotine.” The subjection of the Cambodian 
people by the Khmer Rouge leadership is also 
very reminiscent of some of the excesses by 
Communist regime in China. Ironically, this 
fanatic leadership comes from a bourgeois, 
non-peasant background. All are French- 
educated. While they have admittedly skill- 
fully used the peasants to create their so- 
called “classless State," they are themselves 
the “new privilege class." 


Their method of re-structuring the Cam- 
bodian society reminds us of the method used 
by hijackers. And indeed, it is not a far- 
fetched analogy to suggest that the people 
of Cambodia are hostages and prisoners of 
of the Khmer Rouge hitackers. Nor do I rule 
out the possibility that what we are wit- 
nessing in the so-called Khmer Rouge revo- 
lution is the creation of “an untouchable 
privilege class” that strangely reminds us 
of some of the worst despots in Cambodian 
history. And, as in previous historical cycles, 
the Cambodian people are relegated to slav- 
ery. But the slavery, this time, is of a qual- 
, ity and degree that has never been expe- 
rienced heretofore. 


This has been one of the world’s most radi- 
cal and brutal transformations of a society. 
Cities have been emptied of their population, 
Cambodia is a nation without cities! For 
cities have been judged to be corrupt, evil, 
bourgeois, a negative influence on the new 
“pure agrarian Cambodia.” The destruction 
and loss of life in Cambodia has been ap- 
palling. Targets for the massacre by the 
Khmer Rouge have included "officials" of the 
old Government, military officers, and soldiers 
of the Army of the Khmer Republic. “Intel- 
lectuals” of all persuasion, “professionals,” 
technicians, and, in fact, all those whose level 
of education would represent in however re- 
mote a degree a threat in the eyes of the 
Khmer Rouge leadership. From this, you can 
understand why the number of victims of the 
massacres as well as those who have died 
from sickness and starvation probably exceeds 
two million. 

But there is no point in debating “num- 
bers" in Cambodia. It is enough to know that 
a tragedy of enormous proportion has taken 
place. We must now ask why, in the face of 
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mounting evidence, well-known to U.S. Em- 
bassy “Cambodia Watchers” in Bangkok, it 
required three years before we heard a voice 
of protest from the White House! 

And with the evidence of thousands of 
testimonials by escaping Cambodian refu- 
gees, it still took more than two years for 
the U.S. Congress to protest the genocide! 
The U.S. Senate has not yet made known its 
official protest. Some of the American media 
are still debating the questions of whether 
we haye a bona-fide genocide in Cambo- 
dia... 

The United Nations, that world body 
whose principal interest is human rights, 
has not uttered a word. The American Am- 
bassador to the United Nations who has been 
both forceful and eloquent in protesting ra- 
cial inequalities in South Africa has also 
remained silent on the Cambodian tragedy. 
And yet, the crimes in Cambodia fly in the 
face of each and every clause of the United 
Nations’ Universal Declaration on Human 
Rights, 

And, of course, those wonderful vocal dem- 
onstrators against the American involve- 
ment in Indochina in the 60s have said nary 
a word against the barbarism in Cambodia. 

The evidence is now stagiering. It is time 
for action. Rhetoric is obviously not enough 
to stop the killings in Cambodia. While it is 
too late to bring back from the dead the 
hundreds of thousands of victims in Cambo- 
dia, there is still time to rescue the Cambo- 
dian people from total annihilation and ex- 
tinction. 

We urge the U.S. Congress to formulate a 
clear, unequivocal policy, or plan of action, 
aimed at ending the suffering of the Cam- 
boaian people. 

We urge the U.S. Government to make its 
voice heard in the United Nations and call 
for general support by the Community of 
Nations to end the massacres in Cambodia. 
It is time to seek an international consensus 
and agreement to put into action a plan that 
will end the unbelievable human suffering 
and ameliorate human conditions, 

We recommend also an international con- 
ference of all those nations, communist or 
non-communist, whose interest is human 
rights and justice, to be convened at the 
earliest opportunity in order to examine hu- 
man rights violations In Cambodia. At the 
same time, such a conference can also ex- 
amine the latest assault on the long-suffer- 
ing Cambodian people and their culture. I 
am referring to the Vietnamese invasion of 
Cambodia. 

We recommend also international sanc- 
tions against “Democratic Kampuchea.” 
These would include a trade embargo and re- 
strictions against all other forms of inter- 
course with these international pirates. 

We ask free men everywhere to offer their 
ideas to their representatives for ways to save 
the remaining hijacked souls on the unfortu- 
nate Cambodian ship of State. We urge Pres- 
ident Carter to set in motion a process which 
could lead to a solution of the Cambodian 
tragedy. 

We are asking individuals, organizations, 
and Governments, dedicated to the principles 
of justice and human rights to join force and 
find the means to insure that the cries for 
help from the Cambodian people will finally 
be heard. 

We ask all of you not to forget the poor 
wretched Cambodian refugees who have lost 
everything to escape what had become for 
them “the prison of their Cambodian Home- 
land.” We urge the speedy admission of the 
15,000 Cambodian refugees now in camps in 
Thailand. We appeal to the U.S. Congress and 
the U.S. Government to re-examine with ut- 
most compassion the plight of these poor 
refugees. We would urge them to formulate 
a “blanket parolee program" that would avoid 
further unnecessary delay in allowing them 
to find a new home in the land of hope, 
America. 
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Finally, on behalf of the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee for People United for Human Rights in 
Cambodia which sponsors this ceremony, I 
want to thank those members of the U.S. 
Congress and other individual Americans who 
have assisted us in this undertaking. I want 
to thank the leaders of the Cambodian Com- 
munity in the United States and in France 
for their participation and active support, 
They have come as far as from France, Lou- 
isiana, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, California, 
Oregon, Washington State, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Others 
are from Washington, D.C., Maryland, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. ... They have joined 
in this unique commemorative ceremony for 
the victims of the Communist Khmer Rouge 
Government in Cambodia. 

It is our hope that through such efforts 
the long-suffering Cambodian people will not 
be forgotten. It is also our hope that before 
too long the international community, the 
so-called civilized world, will wake up and 
formulate a plan of action that will save 
those Cambodians that, by some miracle, 
have survived the inhuman and bestial con- 
ditions of life in tcday’s ‘Democratic 
Kampuchea.” 

Thank you. 


Mr. DOLE. It seems to me that all we 
are proposing in the Senate by adopting 
this amendment is in the form of a con- 
gressional recommendation to the Attor- 
ney General to make immediate use of 
his existing power of parole to allow 
these approximately 15,000 people to 
emigrate into the United States as a spe- 
cial group. That is all the sense of the 
Senate amendment does. I believe it is 
acceptable to the floor leader on this side 
(Mr. WEICKER). I have discussed it with 
other Senators. I am not certain of the 
attitude of the distinguished floor 
manager. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we 
think this will be covered in the authori- 
zation bill. The distinguished chairman 
of the Refugee Committee for many years 
is in the Chamber. 

I know the Senator from Massachusetts 
would persuade and insist that the At- 
torney General respond in the same way. 
Unless there is anything further to be 
said, we would be glad to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator will 
yield 1 minute, the Senator has described 
the situation of the Immigration Act, 12 
(d) (5), where the Attorney General has 
the authority and the power to provide 
for paroling a number of individuals. He 
does have to report to the Judiciary 
Committees. 

I see no objection to this. I think it is a 
clear reflection of a humanitarian con- 
cern. I think it is desirable and worth- 
while. I look forward to working with the 
Senator from Kansas in this area. 

Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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UP AMENDMENT NO. 1586 


(Purpose: To prohibit the obligation or ex- 
penditure of certain appropriations for the 
United States Interests Section in Cuba) 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an un- 

printed amendment to the desk and ask 

for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 

1586. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 56, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 605. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act may be obligated or ex- 
pended for salaries or expenses relating to 
the United States Interests Section in Cuba. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment provides that none of the funds 
contained in this appropriations bill can 
be used to maintain the U.S. “interests 
section” office located in Cuba. Very sim- 
ply, it is this Senator's belief that current 
circumstances do not warrant subdiplo- 
matic relations between the United 
States and Cuba, and the intent of this 
amendment is to close that office in 
Havana. 

CUBAN AGGRESSION CONTINUES 


In my opinion, it is time we discard 
the illusion that Cuba is ready to take 
its place among the community of re- 
sponsible, peaceable nations. Despite the 
hopes of this administration and, before 
that, of the Ford administration, the 
Castro regime has shown itself to remain 
a client tool of Soviet interference on 
the African continent. It has shown it- 
self to be an aggressive force of death 
and destruction in both Angola and 
Ethiopia, and there is no end in sight to 
the buildup of Cuban troops and advisers 
throughout Africa. In fact, the number 
of Cuban forces on the continent has al- 
most doubled just within the last 6 
months, to a total of more than 40,000 
military and civilian personnel. 

There has been substantial evidence of 
Cuban involvement in the training and 
equipping of Marxist guerrilla forces 
poised against Zaire and Rhodesia, as 
well, and in a joint communique issued 
last April, both Cuba and the Soviet 
Union promised continued aid to guer- 
rilla movements in southern Africa. In 
testimony before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Intelligence Subcommittee last 
April, the Deputy Director of the CIA 
pointed out that Cuba, with the aid of 
its Soviet paymaster, is waging “the most 
determined campaign to expand foreign 
influence in Africa since it was carved 
up by the European powers in the late 
19th century.” And, in a news confer- 
ence held last month, FBI Director Wil- 
liam Webster said there is evidence that 
Cuba is supporting terrorist groups in 
several foreign countries, including 
“cross-fertilization” with terrorist 
groups in the United States. The FBI 
Director further indicated that there are 
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“strong indications of Cuban support for 
Palestinian terrorist groups.” 

Unfortunately, there is no end in 
sight to this brazen and unwarranted 
interference by the Castro regime. In 
my opinion, and in the opinion of many 
in this country, these reprehensible ac- 
tions should render the Cuban Gov- 
ernment ineligible for diplomatic or 
trade concessions from the United 
States. In the interest of American 
principle and international peace, I am 
suggesting that the United States close 
its “interests section” in Havana as a 
means of protest and as an indication 
that there can be no further moves 
toward normal diplomatic relations 
under current circumstances. 

I had intended to offer a separate 
amendment to prohibit the conduct or 
promotion of commercial trade with 
Cuba. Fortunately, however, the com- 
mittee agreed to an amendment already 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives to this effect. The amendment 
proposed by Congressman Rosin BEARD, 
provides that none of the appropriations 
in the bill shall be expended for pro- 
moting or conducting trade relations 
with Cuba. The amendment insures that 
the U.S. Commerce Department will not 
further, in any way, the economic inter- 
est of the Castro regime by promoting 
resumption of trade, although my un- 
derstanding is that it does not prohibit 
continued monitoring and analysis of 
Cuban economic developments. In 
many respects that research continues 
to serve U.S. national interests and 
contributes to the interagency policy- 
making process. The research has pro- 
duced useful insights into the Cuban 
economy, and, in fact, Commerce De- 
partment assessments of the weak Cu- 
ban economy demonstrate that trade 
with Cuba could never be significant for 
the U.S. economy. 

CUBAN RESOLUTION APPROVED BY SENATE 


Mr. President, a little more than 1 
month ago a majority of the Senate 
approved a resolution sponsored by 
myself and the Senator from Okla- 
homa, Mr. BARTLETT, expressing the 
sense of the Senate that there should be 
no formal diplomatic recognition of 
Castro’s Cuban Government and no 
partial or total lifting of the U.S. trade 
embargoes against Cuba so long as cur- 
rent conditions exist. The extent of sup- 
port for that resolution seems to reflect 
the prevailing sentiment in this body 
against any official contacts with the 
Cuban Government at this time. 

Some in this body have maintained 
that we must take into account the nega- 
tive impact of our policies toward Cuba. 
They suggest that it is up to the United 
States to demonstrate “good faith” by 
improving trade and diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Marxist regime. For sev- 
eral years now, some of my Senate col- 
leagues have defended the continuation 
of our informal relations with Cuba and 
efforts toward normalization, as an im- 
portant means of communication 
through which our differences could be 
worked out. In this manner, it has been 
suggested, the Cubans could be made to 
“see the error of their ways.” The effec- 
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tiveness of our contacts with the Cubans 
during the past several years has been 
aptly demonstrated by their recent per- 
formances in Angola, Ethiopia, and in 
southern Africa. 


Next month will mark the first anni- 
versary of our American interests sec- 
tion in Havana. During that period of 
time, there has been no slowdown in the 
export of Cuban revolution and destruc- 
tion abroad. There has been no progress 
toward compensation for expropriated 
American property, amounting to some 
$1.8 billion. There has been no measur- 
able progress toward more humane treat- 
ment of thousands of Cubans imprisoned 
for their political beliefs. And there has 
been no renewal of the antihijacking 
accord with Cuba, which Castro arbi- 
trarily terminated 2 years ago. 

Judging from my own experience in 
attempting to deal with the “interest 
section” liaison, I seriously question the 
extent of bilateral communication and 
coordination that has been effected. In 
March of this year, I contacted both the 
Cuban interests section here in Wash- 
ington, and our office in Havana, to ex- 
press concern about a Cuban citizen who 
has been held political prisoner since 
October of 1962. The prisoner is suffering 
from terminal cancer, and has family in 
the United States who are pleading for 
his release. Yet, I received not so much 
as an acknowledgement of my letter from 
either of the two interest section offices. 


A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE 


From both a moral and political stand- 
point, then, there are many reasons why 
we should terminate our liaison office in 
Havana until we receive some positive 
signal from the Cuban Government. We 
must retain our bargaining chips for en- 
couraging the observance of human 
rights in Cuba and for promoting the 
withdrawal of Cuban troops from Africa. 
If there is going to be any principle and 
consistency in American foreign policy, 
then this administration must draw a 
line on any further concessions toward 
Cuba until we have seen some sincere 
efforts by the Cuban regime toward re- 
solving the outstanding issues between 
our two countries. 


Until that is done, Congress has some 
responsibility to the American people to 
refiect their interests. The prevailing 
mood in this country is not one that 
would indicate a policy of complacent 
tolerance toward the activities of Com- 
munist Cuba, nor to extend a hand of 
friendship. 

Therefore, it is my hope that this 
amendment might be accepted, to close 
our interest section office in Cuba during 
the coming fiscal year, and then review 
the situation at this point next year to 
see what progress, if any, has been made. 


Mr. President, I have discussed this 
amendment with the floor manager of 
the bill and also the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

I think there may be a better way to 
raise the issue than on this particular 
legislation. I would only hope that we 
would watch the growth of the interests 
section in Havana. I understand there 
are 10 people there now. I would hope 
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this would not grow and that we would 
watch it carefully. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to accept 
a voice vote on this amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. First, Mr. President, 
I commend the Senator from Kansas for 
his amendment with regard to refugees 
from Cambodia. That amendment was 
soundly based. The present one is wrong- 
ly based. 

For us to close this very small Amer- 
ican diplomatic section that we have in 
Havana is the best way to punish the 
United States and to hurt the interests 
of this country. I do not know whether it 
would cause any particular damage to 
Cuba. It certainly is a case of cutting off 
our nose to spite our face for us to close 
down the one source we have on first- 
hand information on what is going on 
in Cuba. 

To whatever extent we are worried 
about Cuban behavior in the world or 
about our relationship to them only ac- 
cents the importance of maintaining 
close surveillance on activities there. The 
net effect of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas would be to 
leave the Cubans with a diplomatic 
section here in Washington plus a full 
team in New York in the United Na- 
tions over which the Congress has no 
control at all, since that is a U.N. oper- 
ation, and deprive ourselves of any kind 
of firsthand information about what is 
going on in Cuba. 

I think it is quite clear, Mr. President, 
that we opened this Cuban section in 
Havana not to help the Cubans but to 
help the interests of the United States. 
Both countries have actually benefited 
from it mutually. It has helped to orga- 
nize the repatriation of American cit- 
izens and their families. 

It has been instrumental in securing 
the release of several American prison- 
ers from Cuban jails. It has been very 
helpful in the repatriation of divided 
Cuban families. We now have a situa- 
tion existing where 40 or 50 Cuban exiles 
are moving from the Miami area to visit 
their families in Cuba every month, with 
a stream of Cubans coming this way to 
visit families here. There are other bene- 
fits. When an American vessel, either 
an airplane or a ship or anything of that 
kind wanders into Cuban waters, they 
are immediately assisted by the Ameri- 
can diplomatic section in Havana in be- 
ing released and returned to the United 
States. We have had excellent results 
because of the activities of this little 
diplomatic section. 

I might add, Mr. President, that it 
really makes no more sense for us to 
close down our diplomatic representation 
in Havana than it would be to close down 
our Embassy in Moscow, or to close out 
our diplomatic representation in Peking. 
I have always thought that the most con- 
structive and perhaps enduring contribu- 
tion that former President Nixon made 
was to open up some kind of diplomatic 
contact with Peking. That does not mean 
that we approve their ideology any more 
than we approve of the Cuban ideology. 
It does mean that we recognize their 
existence. We recognize that they are 
there. To whatever extent we are con- 
cerned about their activities is all the 
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more reason why we ought to maintain 
some kind of observation, some kind of 
diplomatic activity. 

I hope very much that this amend- 
ment will be rejected. The Senator from 
Kansas and I have teamed up on a good 
many proposals in the Senate on which 
we have generally prevailed. I cannot re- 
call a time that we have been on the 
same side of an issue when we have lost, 
as a matter of fact. On this issue, where 
we are in opposition, I hope the Sena- 
tor from Kansas will not press the 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the comments of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. I think he prob- 
ably makes a point. The Senator from 
Kansas, of course, is worried about the 
expansion that might take place. 

I should also have to say that in March 
of this year, our office contacted both the 
Cuban interest section office in Wash- 
ington and the one in Havana to inauire 
about a Cuban citizen who has been held 
a political prisoner since 1962. It is our 
understanding that the prisoner is suf- 
fering from terminal cancer and his 
family is seeking his release. 

We have not received even a response 
from the Interest Section office. I hope to 
call the case to the attention of the State 
Department by that statement. 

I am prepared to yield back my time 
and accept a voice vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? All time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
the Under Secretary of State, made at 
the time of the opening of the Cuban In- 
terest Section in Washington, be printed 
in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

CUBAN INTEREST SECTION OPENS IN 
WASHINGTON 

We are here today to mark a first step, a 
step which—while in itself not large—is, 
just the same, significant, 

For many years two neighbors, Cuba and 
the United States, have had no dialogue. Dif- 
ferences thus have been exaggerated and 
areas of potential agreement left unexplored. 
After only 5 weeks in office, Secretary Vance 
said “. . . there are a number of issues that we 
Ought to start discussing with the Cubans. I 
would like to begin that process... .” 

What we do here today, opening the Cu- 
ban Interest Section in the United States 
and the parallel ceremony taking place in 
Havana, is symbolic, but it also goes beyond 
mere symbolism. In practical terms, consular 
services now become available directly 
through the presence of consular represent- 
ative. On a broader basis, a direct dialogue 
is now possible on issues of mutual benefit 
to our peoples, and this is good. 

But we should all keep in mind that this 
is not an end but a beginning. With these in- 


terest Sections we can speak directly, but 
we will have many things about which to 
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speak and the dialogue will not always be 
an easy one, President Carter recognized this 
when he told reporters in May that we 

. still have a lot of differences between 
us " Significantly, he went on to say that 
the United States has “full friendship with 
Cuba” as an “ultimate goal.” 

And so the process has begun. I know I 
speak for the President and Secretary Vance 
when I say that it is our hope, working to- 
gether with good will, that this process can 
flourish not only to the benefit of the Cuban 
and American peoples but also in the inter- 
est of peace and stability in this hemisphere 
and in the world. That is our objective; let us 
now work together toward it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, while I 
confer with the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1587 
(Purpose: To make available certain appro- 
priations for the construction of a United 

States embassy building in Taipei, Repub- 

lic of China) 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1587. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, line 14, strike out ‘$125,000,000, 
to remain available until expended” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: ‘'$125,- 
500,000, to remain available until expended, 
of which amount not to exceed $500,000 shall 
be available only for the purpose of con- 
structing a building for the United States 
embassy in Taipei, Republic of China, on 
property owned by the United States on the 
date of enactment of this Act”. 

CONSTRUCTION OF NEW U.S. EMBASSY BUILDING 
IN TAIPEI 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would simply increase the 
funds available for purchase and con- 
struction of embassy buildings abroad 
by $500,000 and earmark those funds 
for the construction of a new U.S. Em- 
bassy in Taipei, Republic of China, on a 
site presently owned by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

This modest increase is considerably 
below the budget ceilings. It would allow 
for planning and initial construction 
phases of a new U.S. Embassy building 
in Taipei, a project that should have 
gotten underway long ago. 
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The State Department has confirmed 
that a site for a new U.S. Embassy in 
Taipei was chosen more than 10 years 
ago. In fact, some design studies and 
blueprints have already been prepared. 
Yet, unaccountably, the project has been 
stalled. 

All those who have been to the pres- 
ent U.S. Embassy in Taipei know that 
it is totally inadequate for the volume 
of business involved in our relationship 
with Taipei. It is an old building from 
the era of the Japanese occupation on a 
tightly restricted site at a busy intersec- 
tion in Taipei with complicated traffic 
patterns. The volume of the consular 
and visa section alone has increased in 
proportion to our trade increase with 
Taiwan—more than 175 times over the 
past 25 years. We have a trade of a rec- 
ord $5.5 billion with Taiwan. Taiwan’s 
total world trade is $17.9 billion. Taiwan 
is the United States 12th ranking trad- 
ing partner. 

By every measure of economic prog- 
ress, Taiwan has been growing by leaps 
and bounds. Taipei was once a sleepy 
provincial capital; today it is a modern 
and industrious city of 2 million. Per 
capita income has tripled. U.S. invest- 
ment is more than half a billion, and 
continues to grow. U.S. tourism contin- 
ues to increase. 

Yet we are still trying to operate out 
of an antiquated building with insuf- 
ficient space to serve American and 
Chinese visitors. The need for a new 
building can hardly be questioned. Even 
the State Department itself seems to 
have agreed by purchasing a site and 
drawing up preliminary plans. 

Some may say that our relationships 
in Asia are changing and that we may 
no longer need an embassy building in 
Taipei. This, of course, is nonsense. Poll 
after poll has shown that the American 
people will never permit the adoption of 
a policy which results in the abandon- 
ment of a firm relationship with Taiwan. 
Whatever the status of the U.S. mission 
to Taiwan in the future, there is no 
doubt that there will be a U.S. mission 
there, that our economic relations will 
continue to increase, and that the vol- 
ume of business handled by the U.S. 
mission will continue to increase. A new 
building is a practical necessity in any 
outcome. 

Some Senators may be aware that I 
offered a similar amendment last year 
to the State Department appropriations 
bill. At that time the distinguished floor 
leader for the bill, Mr. WEICKER, re- 
sponded as follows: 

As the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina knows, there is a precision-like in- 
vestigation which goes into all of the deter- 
minations made by this subcommittee in 
regard to the various requests that come be- 
fore it and, indeed, those investigations are 
what form the basis for the subcommittee’s 
decisions. 

It would be grossly unfair for the commit- 
tee to say "no" to a request without having 
adequate facts to support such a “no.” Like- 
wise for an affirmative response to the 
request. 

Quite frankly, I am not aware enough of 
the circumstances described by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina to pass 
upon this request, and I would not want to 
do so either affirmatively or negatively. 
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I wonder if it might be sufficient for the 
purposes of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina if I give him my assurances that in this 
year ahead such an investigation will take 
place, specifically in relation to the matters 
which he has brought to the attention of 
the subcommittee at this time? 


That was the response of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. In 
turn, I replied as follows: 

I understand what the Senator has said 
and, as always, he makes sense. 

Mainly, the Senator from North Carolina 
wanted to bring this matter to the attention 
of the Senate in hopes he would receive just 
such a response from the able Senator as has 
been received. 


As a result of this colloquy, I withdrew 
my amendment at that time. Meanwhile, 
I have made my own informal investiga- 
tion to check again on my facts, and I 
believe that they are substantially cor- 
rect as I have presented them this year 
and last. I have reason to hope, there- 
fore, that the subcommittee’s investiga- 
tion likewise has borne out the correct- 
ness of my presentation. I have reason to 
presume, therefore, that the subcommit- 
tee would be in a position to make an 
affirmative or negative judgment. 

Mr. President, I, therefore, inquire 
whether the distinguished floor leader is 
prepared to accept my amendment? 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator include 
me as a cosponsor of his amendment? 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. STONE) be added as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Carolina has brought 
a matter of interest to all of us here be- 
fore the Senate. I think the significant 
thing is the basic fact that he has al- 
luded to the $5.5 billion in trade with 
the present building. I have been there 
to that building and it is not all that bad. 
We have asked the State Department to 
institute a study, which the Foreign 
Buildings Office has done. They have 
gone over the particular needs and given 
them certain priorities. 

If the Senator will turn to page 15, he 
will find those that they figure should 
have the present priority given. If we 
are going to try to have that kind of over- 
sight procedure and try to save the tax- 
payers’ dollars by actual construction 
rather than pay these exorbitant rents, 
I think this one is going to have to be 
withheld. I hope the Senator will not in- 
sist on this amendment, because we will 
have to oppose it. He has made an ex- 
cellent record this evening and we are 
not going to ignore the Senator from 
North Carolina or ignore Taipei or 
Formosa. 

I think we do agree on the significance 
and importance of Taiwan to the United 
States and our commitments to Taiwan. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his comments. I wonder 
if I interpret him correctly when I say 
that, as I understand it, he feels that 
the committee will pursue this matter. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We will very definite- 
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ly. We shall bring it to the attention of 
the State Department. They did not put 
it on priority. I am sorry we do not have 
the actual report, but I shall get one in 
particular for the Senator from North 
Carolina if he will not insist at this time. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I think, in 
the light of this legislative history that 
has been established, I will not press the 
amendment. I withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has that right. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I would 
like a few minutes to discuss on the floor 
of the Senate two amendments to this 
bill which I offered in committee, one of 
which would increase the appropriations 
for the Civil Rights Division of the Jus- 
tice Department to the level authorized 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
the other which would fund at the level 
requested by the administration the vot- 
ing rights survey mandated by the Con- 
gress in the 1975 amendments to the 
Voting Rights Act. I offered these 
amendments in committee where, un- 
fortunately, they were rejected. I think 
the committee’s action was a tragic 
mistake since findings have been made in 
the first case by the appropriate over- 
sight committee, Judiciary, of the in- 
effectual program that would result from 
the present appropriation, and in the 
second case by the Congress concerning 
its need for voting information and man- 
dating a certain method of getting it—a 
Census Bureau voting survey. 

Ordinarily, Mr. President, I would offer 
these amendments here on the floor. 
However, the vote against both in com- 
mittee was so overwhelming that I be- 
lieve it would be futile to bring them up 
again. 

Mr. President, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee which has oversight jurisdiction 
over the Department of Justice, this 
year, for the first time, conducted au- 
thorization hearings on the Depart- 
ment’s budget. The committee reported 
the bill, S. 3151, which passed the Sen- 
ate July 10, 1978. In regard to the Civil 
Rights Division, the committee found the 
following: 

That the budget submitted by the Depart- 
ment, as reduced by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, was hardly adequate to 
allow the Department to perform the duties 
or fulfill the commitments {t has in the civll 
rights field. The Department, through its 
Civil Rights Division, has the primary civil 
rights enforcement and litigative responsi- 
bility in the Federal Government as a result 
of both the reconstruction era and the mod- 
ern (post 1954) civil rights act. During the 
last 5 years the Congress and the executive 
branch have added to that responsibility and 
authority to an extent, the committee found, 
that far outstripped the Division's ability to 
formulate or administer policies for which 
it was accountable. The Division was over- 
burdened to a point where many programs 
were being ended or severely cut back. It was 
also found that the Division could not cope 
with the rising case load in fiscal year 1979 
with what was revealed to be 1973 staffing 
levels. 

As a result, the committee believes that 
to end the program cutbacks, to meet the in- 
creased case loads, and to maintain the Di- 
vision as an active and efficient participant 
in civil rights enforcement, litigation, and 
administration, an Increase in funding of 
$2,266,000 is needed. 
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What, Mr. President, did the Judiciary 
Committee find that led it to increase 
the Division’s authorized spending level? 
The answer, Mr. President, was not pri- 
marily the result of an intensive investi- 
gation by the Judiciary Committee staff, 
but rather the words of the Office of 
Management and Budget’s authorization 
request. Let me read from that docu- 
ment concerning Indians’ rights: 

Minor accomplishments will be visible in 
limited areas of nondiscrimination in jobs 
and voting, while other benefits such as fair 
housing, equal access to public services and 
nondiscriminatory public accommodations 
and facilities will go unattended. 

The national momentum gained in pro- 
tecting the rights of Indians will be lost. 

There will probably be an increase in In- 
dian related violence and public disturb- 
ances. 

Commitments made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and other ranking Departmental au- 
thorities to vigorously enforce the civil rights 
of Indians will be broken. 


Now, Mr. President, on July 19, 1978, 
the Senate passed a resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Dore and cosponsored 
by the Senator from Indiana and others 
of my colleagues commending the Ameri- 
can Indians for participating in the 
peaceful demonstration, the “Long 
Walk.” The Long Walk was designed to 
bring to the Congress’ attention the In- 
dian’s long list of grievances with the 
Federal Government and asked for their 
redress. Is it the intent of the Congress 
that this bill be the answer to this peace- 
ful request? I believe it highly inappro- 
priate to turn around 2 weeks after 
praising a group of Americans for be- 
ing excellent citizens and pass a bill 
which would compromise the rights of 
Indians. 

But, Mr, President, that is not all this 
lack of money does. The House has 
passed and the Senate has on the cal- 
endar, a bill that would give the Attorney 
General standing to protect the rights 
of institutionalized persons. According 
to OMB, this appropriation would have 
the following effect on the Attorney Gen- 
eral's efforts on behalf of these people: 

States which are now becoming aware of 
the Division's activity in the area of prison 
and jail litigation will quickly sense a de- 
creased ability in resources and will be prone 
to violate (or defer remedial action on) al- 
ready established constitutional rights of 
prison and jail inmates. 

To a lesser degree the private citizen dis- 
criminated against in public accommoda- 
tions might be forced to look elsewhere for 
assistance. 

New areas of the law, i.e., sex discrimina- 
tion, rights of pretrial detainees and bogus 
club violators will not be addressed. 

The constitutional rights of the process 
covered by this program will not be fully 
protected because of the inability to: 

Investigate complaints of serious viola- 
tions of constitutional rights. 

Address Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, which prohibits discrimination 
against handicapped persons by recipients 
of Federal financial assistance. 


Similarly, this appropriations bill 
would drastically affect the Division’s 
ability to insure that Federal moneys 
would not be used to fund discrimina- 
tory programs. Here is what the OMB 
document says: 

Reviews of only 23 out of 38,000 revenue 
sharing recipients will be conducted. 
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Litigation will be initiated against only 
eight of 38,000 state or local governments 
who are administering federally funded or 
revenue sharing programs. 

Overview and technical assistance will be 
provided to the federal agencies implement- 
ing the Attorney General's Title VI regula- 
tions and comprehensive reviews will be con- 
ducted on a selective basis. 


In the area of fair housing listen to 
what Mr. Drew Days, the Assistant At- 
torney General, says this appropriation 
would do: 

Senator Barn. If we look at the Housing 
and Credit Section, as I understand it, it is 
responsible for enforcing Title VIII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968 dealing with open 
housing and equal credit opportunity. Am 
I accurate in my assessment? 

Mr. Days. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Baru. Authority to bring suits un- 
der the Equal Credit Act did not take place 
until 1976, so I guess that I am forced to ask 
the next question. Did the resources of the 
section expand with these new responsibili- 
ties? 

Mr. Days. The resources did not expand. 

That was one of the responsibilities I ad- 
dressed in my opening statement, We got the 
new responsibilities but no additional re- 
sources. 

Senator Baru. So, although the first ques- 
tion was addressed at S, 571 which is not yet 
on the books but which Senator Mathias and 
I hope will be, the second section dealing 
with the enforcement of Title VIII of the 
Civil Rights Act did confer new responsibility 
to that section without any commensurate 
increase in resources to take care of that. 

Is that accurate? 

Mr. Days. Yes, that is accurate. 


Additionally, the Judiciary Committee 
found the division would not be able to 
answer requests made under the Freedom 
of Information Act, saying: 

The Division's failure to respond to re- 
quests at all, or within the statutory dead- 
lines, will cause an increase in the number 
of administrative appeals and court suits 
filed, 


Mr. President, I submit that this budg- 
et will jeopardize civil rights in this coun- 
try. We seem to think that we can pass 
all the civil rights problems on to the 
executive or to the judiciary branches 
and they will solve them. Since 1973, we 
have been adding to the Division's duties. 
I need only mention a few, the Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act of 1976, 1975 Vot- 
ing Rights Act Amendments, Overseas 
Voting Rights Act, 1976 Amendments to 
the State and Local Fiscal Assistance 
Act, title VI (of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964) coordination authority, the Sex 
Discrimination Task Force, for you to 
understand the diverse responsibility the 
Division now has. In general, the Division 
has done a superlative job considering 
the limited resources the Congress has 
provided. In the same 5-year period be- 
tween 1973 and 1978, we expanded the 
staff by only five people. For the next 
fiscal year we are reducing that level by 
5 workyears, to essentially 1973 staff- 
ing numbers. We have granted authority 
to the Division to enforce the law and 
now we are refusing to fund those efforts. 

Finally, Mr. President, the question 
was raised in committee markup of what 
Mr. Days’ position was concerning this 
increase. The chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee stated at the time 
that Mr. Days was satisfied with the 
present budget. The Senator from Mas- 
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sachusetts (Mr. Brooke) pointed out 
then, correctly, that Cabinet officers and 
Division chiefs are required to toe the 
administration budget line despite their 
own opinions. Mr. Days did exactly that 
at the Senator from South Carolina’s 
subcommittee hearing. However, I asked 
Mr. Days this question at the Judiciary 
authorization hearing: 

Senator BayH. So, rough mathematics 
would show that there are 100 positions and 
about $2,250,000—give or take a few either 
place—that you thought at that time were 
necessary and are not now in the budget that 
you are asking us to consider? 

Mr. Days. That is correct. 


I had hoped that the committee and 
the Senate would have agreed with Mr. 
Days that this amendment was the 
“correct” way for the Senate to fund the 
Division. 

Mr. President, the second amendment 
I offered in committee would have 
restored the administration’s request for 
$37 million cut by the House for the vot- 
ing rights survey mandated by the Vot- 
ing Rights Amendments of 1975. Before 
explaining what this survey is designed 
to do, I would like to give a short history 
of the reasons for the House action. 

Apparently, the House acted in this 
manner on the basis of a General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) report which 
“concluded that the Congress should 
reassess the adequacy and need for the 
survey in light of its limited useful- 
ness (to the Justice Department).” 
(House Report 95-1253.) The Justice 
Department, however, took the opposite 
view. In a letter dated June 12, 1978, to 
Congressman Don Epwarps (chairman 
of the Judiciary Subcommittee on Civil 
and Constitutional Rights), Assistant 
Attorney General Drew Days said: 

(1) f Section 207 surveys were conducted, we 
believe the survey results would be useful 
in our programs for taking action through 
lawsuits under 42 U.S.C. 1971 or 1973, and/ 
or the use of federal examiners under 42 
U.S.C. 1973d, to correct discriminatory im- 
pediments to racial and language minori- 
ties’ right to register as voters and vote in 
elections ...and 

In conclusion, properly conducted surveys 
‘would provide valuable support in our en- 
forcement efforts under the Voting Rights 
Act. They would meet an important need 
for information on patterns of discrimina- 
tion in voting practices, Accordingly the Ad- 
ministration strongly believes that the funds 
for the surveys should be restored. 


Further the GAO apparently mis- 
‘takenly assumed the voting rights survey 
requirement was part of the Depart- 
ment’s implementation plan. However, 
the legislative history of section 207 
clearly shows that the survey is to be 
used primarily by Congress as a tool 
in evaluating the act in 1982. Identi- 
fication of potential litigative matter is 
not mentioned in the legislative history. 
Any use of the survey by the Justice De- 
partment is secondary. The House sub- 
committee report on the Voting Rights 
Act extension of 1975, states: 

During its deliberations on extending the 
Act, the Subcommittee became very much 
aware of the paucity of data by race, color, 
and national origin on voter registration 
and turnout. Although Congress passed 
legislation in 1964 to help remedy this prob- 
lem, the surveys called for by Title VIII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 have never been 
undertaken. In H.R. 6219, the Committee 
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is again requiring the collection of such 
data. Section 403 of H.R. 6219 requires the 
Director of Census to collect data on regis- 
tration and voting by race or color, and na- 
tional origin. Such data is to be collected for 
each national election in the covered juris- 
dictions and for such other elections in any 
areas, as designated by the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. Reports of such surveys 
are to be transmitted to Congress, (emphasis 
added) . . . House Report No. 94-196, May 
8, 1975, pp. 34, 35. 


The Senate report also explicitly 
states: 

Reports of such surveys are to be trans- 
mitted to Congress. Senate Report No. 94- 
295, July 22, 1975, p. 43. 


Neither report mentions any other use 
of the survey data. 

The survey was mandated by the 
Voting Rights Act amendments of 1975 
to provide Congress with information 
about the success of enforcement of the 
Voting Rights Act in covered jurisdic- 
tions. The act provides: 

Sec. 207. (a) Congress hereby directs the 
Director of the Census forthwith to conduct 
a survey to compile registration and voting 
Statistics: (1) in every State or political sub- 
division with respect to which the prohibi- 
tions of section 4(a) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 are in effect, for every statewide 
general election for Members of the United 
States House of Representatives after Jan- 
uary 1, 1974; and (ii) in every State or 
political subdivision for any election desig- 
nated by the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights. Such surveys shall only include 
a count of citizens of voting age, race or 
color, and national origin, and a determina- 
tion of the extent to which such persons are 
registered to vote and have voted in the 
elections surveyed. 


Shortly after each congressional and 
Presidential election, the Census Bureau 
(using the best available statistical pro- 
cedures) surveys the population of the 
jurisdictions to determine the differences 
between voting patterns and registration 
among voters in different racial and eth- 
nic groups. No respondent is ever asked 
how he voted, only whether he is regis- 
tered and has voted. 

To gage the impact of the act, it is 
important to compile this information 
for each election so that trends can be 
identified. While the vote in any one 
election may be affected by such factors 
as voter apathy, the trends over time can 
help to establish whether a pattern of 
discrimination persists. 

Where sampling is appropriate the 
Census Bureau uses the most up to date 
methods. In those areas where the pop- 
ulation is very small, it is more econom- 
ical to survey each voting age citizen. 
To guard against misreporting by re- 
spondents, the Bureau is conducting a 
series of tests in which the response of 
individuals are checked against the offi- 
cial registration and voting records. 
These tests have shown that the survey 
generally over-reports the vote. The re- 
sults from the test could be used to cor- 
rect the findings of the survey. 

In the absence of the survey, decisions 
will have to be made in 1982 regarding 
the further extension of the Voting 
Rights Act based on data which may 
well be over 17 years old. For example, 
in considering whether to extend the 
act's coverage in a State like South Caro- 
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lina, changing conditions in the State 
(brought on by the impact of the act), 
require more sensitive measures of 
change than would be available without 
the survey. The data it provides (to- 
gether with other available information) 
will greatly help the Congress to decide 
whether the act needs to be continued in 
its current form, whether portions of 
States should be allowed to come out 
from under the act, or whether coverage 
is no longer necessary. The Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) ex- 
pressed this exact concern in 1975 dur- 
ing the debate on the 1975 Voting Rights 
Amendments. He said: 

Why not bring [the coverage tests] 
up to date? This is 1975. There has been 
a marked change in many, many condi- 
tions. We have all grown and matured. 
We do enjoy a greater freedom today 
than we did 10 years ago. We are blessed 
in that particular regard. (CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp, July 23, 1975, page 24232.) 

In other words, if the survey is funded, 
the Congress will be provided with evi- 
dence from many areas showing that 
there is little or no difference between 
majority and minority voters indicating 
no further need for the special provisions 
of the Voting Rights Act. 

As a result of extensive consultations 
between the Senate and House commit- 
tee staffs, the Justice Devartment, the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights and the 
Bureau of Census, the methodology for 
showing the voting differences in the 
1978 survey has been changed to more 
clearly reflect the needs of Congress in 
evaluating the Voting Rights Act. The 
survey worked out by the various staffs 
would provide for a standard error of 
2.4 percent, that is to say, that one could 
be certain there was a difference between 
white and minority voters at a level of 
4.8 percent. Furthermore, the survey’s 
resources would be concentrated in areas 
of greater minority presence, so to more 
accurately reflect the true differences 
between the greatest number of minori- 
ties and the corresponding majority pop- 
ulations. 

Of course, these are other proposals 
on the best method of conducting the 
voting survey. A claim might be made 
that the 1978 survey is using a much 
higher level of precision than the 1976 
survey used and that by choosing a mid- 
dle ground between them, the costs of 
the survey can be cut. 

The increase in cost from 1976 to 1978 
are not the result of increased precision, 
but rather increasing the number of 
jurisdictions covered, from 90 to the 955 
mandated under the law. In fact, the 
average jurisdiction cost approximately 
$50,000 to survey in 1976 and will cost 
epproximately $46,000 if the President’s 
recommendation for 1978 is adopted. 

There are three possible alternatives. 
One would increase the error from ap- 
proximately 2.4 percent (the administra- 
tion's proposal) to 4 percent. The result 
would be that if the sample showed that 
there was less than an 8-percent differ- 
ence between the white population and 
the covered minority in. a jurisdiction, it 
would not be possible to say that there 
was any difference. This proposal would 
cost $26 million or about $27,000 per 
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jurisdiction. Another proposal would cut 
the accuracy to a point where it would 
not be possible to detect any differences 
less than 12 percent. This would cost $19 
million or about $19,895 per jurisdiction. 
A third proposal would reduce the num- 
ber of jurisdictions to those surveyed in 
1976 plus the ones proposed by the Civil 
Rights Commission. It would cost $7 mil- 
lion or about $61,403 per jurisdiction. It 
is the only proposal which would cost 
more per jurisdiction than the 1976 sur- 
vey. Presumably this is because design 
and other startup costs would have to 
be absorbed over a smaller number of 
jurisdictions. 

Each of the alternatives to the amend- 
ment which I proposed in committee 
would have reduced the precision to the 
survey to a point where its usefulness to 
Congress would be greatly eroded. There- 
fore, I had hoped the committee and the 
Senate would have adopted my amend- 
ment to fund the $37 million survey, 
because it would have provided the most 
accurate data and would have allowed 
the Bureau of the Census to carry out the 
congressional mandate it received in 
1975. 


@ Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, as rank- 
ing minority member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee on which I have served 
for many years, I want to especially 
commend the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Subcommittee 
on State, Justice, Commerce, the Judi- 
ciary and Related Agencies, Ernest F. 
HoLLINGS and LOWELL P. WEICKER, for 
their diligent efforts in promulgating 
this exceedingly complex and important 
bill. 


I am well aware of the fact that the 
committee's recommendation of $8,635,- 
438,000 almost represents a new high in 
funding for the agencies involved. How- 
ever, my colleagues should recognize that 
the moneys appropriated herein are 
stretched around the world, and at the 
same time provide funding for many 
needed projects here in this country, as 
well as provide the wherewithal for one 
of our three coequal branches of Gov- 
ernment and the unique system of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. Therefore, I hope my 
colleagues will indicate their approval of 
H.R. 12934 and the report which accom- 
panies it. 

Finally, Mr. President, from those 
early weeks last January when the com- 
mittee received the President's budget 
requests, one individual has performed 
the necessary duties which has enabled 
the Senate to consider this legislation 
today. I am, of course, referring to Mr. 
Warren Kane, the chief clerk of the 
State-Justice Subcommittee. Mr. Kane 
has a monumental knowledge of the bill 
which he always shares with all the 
members of the committee. His per- 
formance was at all times in the highest 
traditions of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee professional staff.e 

LIFE INSURANCE 
@® Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington a question about a 
part of the committee’s report relating 
to a study being done by the FTC on the 
need for better cost disclosure to life 
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insurance purchasers. The committee 
says that— 

In no event should the Commission nor its 
staff attempt to impede or thwart the adop- 
tion by the States of the Model Life Insur- 
ance Cost Solicitation Regulation supported 
by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


Now, I understand that some State in- 
surance commissioners have asked the 
FTC for its help on this matter. Surely 
this does not mean the FTC cannot help 
when requested to do so? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, it does not mean 
that at all. We simply do not want the 
Commission to seek to prevent or impede 
any State from adopting whatever it 
wants on this matter. That is not the 
FTC’s job. However, it is the FTC's job 
to provide assistance to the States and 
aid them in developing effective life in- 
surance cost disclosure regulations. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. One more ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, I assume this lan- 
guage is not included to prevent the 
Commission from stating its views. For 
example, if a State is deciding what type 
of cost disclosure is to be required, the 
Commission is free, is it not, to indicate 
whatever concerns it has with the pro- 
posals under consideration? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Absolutely. A signifi- 
cant aspect of the FTC's statutory mis- 
sion is studying consumer problems and 
suggesting to the Congress, the States, 
and the public how the consumer's inter- 
est can best be served. The only thing 
we want to assure ourselves on the com- 
mittee is that the ultimate decisions on 
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this issue are the States own. Now, that 
has not happened so far, and we want to 
make sure that it does not. But, of course, 
the Commission and the staff should co- 
operate as much as possible with the 
States and should feel free to express 
whatever concerns they have. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the dis- 

tinguished chairman.@ 
@ Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is now considering H.R. 12934, the 
fiscal year 1979 appropriation bill for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary and related agen- 
cies. The bill is generally consistent with 
the assumptions of the first budget reso- 
lution, and I support it. But I would like 
to raise one point of caution. 

Under section 302(b) of the Budget 
Act, the Appropriations Committee di- 
vides among its subcommittees the total 
budget authority and outlays allocated to 
it under the budget resolution. These 
allocations, together with the functional 
targets established in the first budget 
resolution, provide benchmarks so that 
the Senate’s action on individual bills can 
be evaluated in the context of the overall 
congressional budget. 

The Appropriations Committee has al- 
located $10.2 billion in budget authority 
and $10.5 billion in outlays to the Sub- 
committee on State, Justice, Commerce, 
and the Judiciary. 

This bill as reported provides $8.6 bil- 
lion in new budget authority. Outlays 
associated with the bill total $11.1 billion, 
including $5.3 billion in outlays from 
prior years’ authority. 
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Thus the totals for this bill are under 
the subcommittee’s section 302(b) allo- 
cation by $1.6 billion in budget authority, 
but are above that allocation by $0.6 bil- 
lion in outlays. Much of the pressure on 
outlays results not from decisions of the 
State-Justice Subcommittee relating to 
fiscal year 1979 activities, but rather from 
decisions made to unleash SBA disaster 
loans in fiscal year 1978. We see here a 
warning that Congress should take firm 
action to bring disaster spending under 
control now or we will continue to create 
problems for the future. 

While H.R. 12934 as reported is within 
the subcommittee’s budget authority al- 
location and only slightly over the sub- 
committee’s outlay allocation, there could 
be other claims made against this alloca- 
tion in the coming months, such as labor- 
intensive public works, and the expansion 
of economic stimulus programs, In total, 
these possible later requirements could 
cost an additional $2.2 billion in budget 
authority and $0.3 billion in outlays, and 
cause the subcommittee to exceed its 
allocation by $0.6 billion in budget au- 
thority and $0.9 billion in outlays. Should 
these possible later requirements mate- 
rialize, other subcommittees will need to 
stay below their allocations if the Appro- 
priations Committee is to stay within its 
total allocation. This will not be easy. 

Mr. President, I ask that a table show- 
ing the relationship of this bill and pos- 
sible later requirements to the subcom- 
mittee allocation be inserted in the 
RecorpD at this point. 

The table follows: 


H.R. 12934, State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary appropriation bill, 1979—Relationship to subcommittee’s section 302(b) allocation 


Subcommittee's section 302(b) allocation 
H.R. 12934, as reported 


Under (—) or over (+) allocation 


Possible later requirements: 
“Soft” public works program 


[In billions] 


Budget 


authority Outlays 


10.2 
8.6 


—1.6 SBA disaster loans 


subcommittee 


Budget 
authority 


Possible later requirements—Continued 
SBA business loan and investment fund 
Economic development programs. 


Possible amount under (—) or over (+) 


allocation 


National Development Bank grants 


*Less than $50,000,000. 


@ Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this ap- 
propriation bill is an excellent example 
of why it is important for committees of 
the Congress to meet the May 15 dead- 
line in reporting authorizing legislation, 
as set forth in section 402(a) of the 
Budget Act. This appropriation bill in- 
cludes about $3.8 billion in budget au- 
thority that was not included in the 
House bill because authorizing legisla- 
tion has not yet been enacted. Programs 
excluded from the House bill because of 
the lack of authorizing legislation in- 
clude programs of the Department of 
State, international programs, programs 
of the Maritime Administration, and 
most programs of the Department of 
Justice. We are not talking about new or 
experimental programs here, but on- 
going programs of major Federal 
agencies. 

It is not yet certain that lack of au- 
thorization will create substantial diffi- 
culties in reaching final agreement in 
this bill. But one thing is clear—the fail- 


ure to enact authorizing legislation in a 
timely way creates problems in the ap- 
propriations process, which is precisely 
what section 402(a) was intended to 
avoid. I hope that our track record 
with respect to meeting the May 15 dead- 
line can be improved substantially next 
year. 

I support H.R. 12934, as reported, and 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Judiciary, Senator 
HoLrLINGs. His efforts in support of the 
budget process, both as an appropria- 
tions subcommittee chairman and as a 
member of the Budget Committee, are 
highly effective and deeply appreciated.@ 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, if 
there are no further amendments, I move 
third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments? If there be no fur- 
ther amendments to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 


ee and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do all 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr, HOLLINGS. I yield back my time. 

Mr, WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

(Mr. MATSUNAGA 
chair.) 


assumed the 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. ABourR- 
EzK), the Senator from Alabama (Mrs. 
ALLEN), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON) , the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) , the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GraveL), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHN- 
ston), the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mrs. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser), the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) , the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEcLE), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SARBANES), the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr, STEVENSON), and the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mrs. HUMPHREY) 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Mark O. HATFIELD), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) , the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLurRE), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr, THURMOND) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 6, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 283 Leg.] 
YEAS—62 
Griffin 


Hansen 
Hatch 


Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Biden Hatfield, 
Bumpers Paul G. 
Byrd, Robert C. Hathaway 
Hayakawa 
Hodges 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stone 
Tower 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durkin 
Ford 
Glenn 


Matsunaga 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Melcher 


NAYS—6 
Byrd, Helms 
Harry F.. Jr. Laxalt 
Garn Roth 


NOT VOTING—32 
Bellmon Eagleton 
Brooke Eastland 


Burdick Goldwater 
Church Gravel 


Scott 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
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Hart 
Haskell 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Heinz 
Humphrey 
Inouye 


Johnston 
Mathias 
McClure 
Nelson 
Nunn 


Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Randolph Talmadge 
Ribicoff Thurmond 

So the bill (H.R. 12934) was passed. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate, in the engrossment of the 
Senate amendments to H.R. 12934, be au- 
thorized to make any technical and cleri- 
cal corrections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hopces). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. MAG- 
NUSON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
BUMPERS, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. 
Mark O. HATFIELD, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. 
Younc conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate has completed consideration 
of H.R. 12934. I take this opportunity to 
comment briefly on the contents of the 
bill, which makes appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, and to thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, Mr. HoLLINGS. As chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee with 
jurisdiction over these areas, Senator 
Houuincs has given careful attention to 
budget requests and program needs. The 
members of his subcommittee have not 
used a rubberstamp in reporting this bill. 
As the report clearly indicated, many 
items were reviewed and studied meticu- 
lously. The result is a bill which is below 
the new budget authority for fiscal 1978 
and below the budget estimates for fiscal 
1979 and well within the targets of the 
first concurrent resolution on the budg- 
et. Cuts and increases in various pro- 
grams have been selective and judicious. 

With respect to the Department of 
Commerce, the new budget authority rec- 
ommended represents a decrease com- 
pared to the budget estimate. Yet, care 
has been taken to insure adequate fund- 
ing—and in some cases to allow expan- 
sion—of programs necessary for the eco- 
nomic health of the Nation. For example, 
full funding is budgeted for the pro- 
grams of business assistance and trade 
development under the Industry and 
Trade Administration. These are pro- 
grams that are vital to our Nation’s eco- 
nomic health and on which it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we move ahead. 

In the trade area some important 
items have received particular attention. 
An increase in funding has been recom- 
mended for development of a computer- 
ized data system by the Industry and 
Trade Administration. This will enable 
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the Administration to match textile im- 
ports against existing quotas and con- 
sultation levels within 20 days of the 
end of each month, instead of within 
the 3- or 4-month period which is cur- 
rently possible. 

In addition to reviewing the budget 
requests and activities of numerous in- 
dependent agencies, the Departments 
of Commerce and Justice, and the Fed- 
eral Judiciary, the subcommittee chaired 
by Mr. HorLıncs has the important re- 
sponsibility of overseeing the depart- 
ments and agencies which conduct our 
foreign affairs—not only the Depart- 
ment of State, but the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, the Board of In- 
ternational Broadcasting, and the In- 
ternational Communication Agency. The 
U.S. participation in international or- 
ganizations and commissions is also 
within the purview of the subcommittee. 

As reported by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the bill provided $661 mil- 
lion for the Department of State and 
the administration of foreign affairs. 
This funding enables our Government to 
carry out its foreign policy functions 
and related services and activities. I 
am pleased to see that the amount rec- 
ommended by the committee was $1.17 
million below the budget estimate. Al- 
though the recommended amount is an 
increase over the current fiscal year, this 
is in large measure due to nondiscre- 
tionary increases, primarily reflecting 
increased wages and salaries, and 
higher prices. 

In this area, once again, the subcom- 
mittee has taken note of many “small” 
items—small in terms of the overall bill, 
but not small in terms of taxpayer dol- 
lars. Thus, funds are provided to the De- 
partment of State for acquisition of cer- 
tain properties overseas where the For- 
eign Service and other Government 
agencies abroad carry on permanent ac- 
tivities. This appropriation is a money- 
saving move because the purchase of the 
properties it enumerates will cost less 
than continued rental fees. This is the 
type of recommendation which puts each 
Federal dollar to work in the most effi- 
cient manner, 

I do not have the honor of serving on 
the State, Justice, and Commerce Sub- 
committees, although I do serve on the 
Appropriations Committee. As a mem- 
ber of the full committee, I have been 
aware of the contribution made to its 
deliberations by the Senator from South 
Carolina, Mr. HoLLINGs. In the 2 years 
since he became chairman of this sub- 
committee, he has learned the many pro- 
grams over which it has jurisdiction; he 
has brought to this bill a budget-minded 
approach for which I believe the people 
of the country are grateful. I know that 
he has been ably assisted by the chair- 
manship of the subcommittee by Mr. 
WEICKER, its ranking minority member. 

I personally thank both Senators for 
their exemplary work. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. We 
appreciate very much his cooperation 
and leadership in helping us get the 
measure through here today. 

I want to express the appreciation of 
the subcommittee to the staff. We have 
worked them hard and they have re- 
sponded in the highest tradition of the 
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professional staff. I want to personally 
commend Mr. Warren Kane for his able 
assistance and also Mr. Burkett Van Kirk 
who assists the minority. Mrs. Veneda 
Carre has been assisting us on the floor 
all evening and she began her day help- 
ing with the D.C. appropriations markup 
so she has had a busy day. We also want 
to thank Miss Windy Carson who has 
been helping us this summer in a most 
excellent. fashion. Finally, I would com- 
mend the staff of Senator WEICKER as 
well as the other members of the sub- 
committee for their help this year. 

Now, Mr. President I want to thank 
the Senator from Connecticut. I am sure 
we can get together, as we have done 
before, but I think he is a little shocked 
because we are not going to vote any 
more today. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina and I both 
fight very hard. I think that is the reason 
why the subcommittee does good work 
and why it will continue to do good work. 

I do not see that anything in what 
happened today on the floor should give 
consolation to anyone, Democrat or Re- 
publican, in the sense of feeling that they 
are going to throw any curve balls by 
either the Senator from South Carolina 
or the Senator from Connecticut. 

I appreciate the work we have done; 
the fight is over. I congratulate him. I 
still think I am right. 

(Laughter.] 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business, with statements 
therein limited to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Chirdon,. one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

‘The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


At 1:09 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives delivered by Mr. 
Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed the 
following enrolled bill: 

H.R. 13385. An act to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit. 

The enrolled bill 
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signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ZORINSKY). 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

At 7:35 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives delivered by Mr. 
Berry, announced that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bill: 

H.R. 7581. An act to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to the treatment of mutual or coopera- 
tive telephone company income from 
nonmember telephone companies, and for 
other purposes. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ZorINSKY). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cations, together with accompanying 
papers, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-4097. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
request for fiscal year 1979 appropriations 
language for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

EC-4098. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
request for fiscal year 1978 supplemental 
appropriations in the amount of $22,000,000 
for the Department of Transportation; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-4099. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a Statistical 
Supplement, Stockpile Report, for the period 
ending March 31, 1978; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-4100. A communication from the Presi- 
dent, United States Railway Association, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the third 
quarterly report concerning uses of funds, 
status of projects and a projection of activi- 
ties proposed for the next quarter; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-4101. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, reporting, pursuant to law, a proposal 
to establish a system of records: Federal 
Information Center (FIC) Client Case Files, 
GSA/AV-1; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs, 

EC-4102. A communication from the Sec- 
retary, Federal Trade Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on three 
new systems of records under the Privacy 
Act of 1974; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-4103. A communication from the Com- 
missioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, orders entered in 792 cases 
in which the authority contained in section 
212(d) (3) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act was exercised on behalf of such 
aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-4104. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans Administration, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, where equitable relief 
was granted under 38 U.S.C. 210(c) (3) (A); 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. RIBICOFF, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, without amendment: 

S. Res. 532. An original resolution waiving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 with respect to the consideration 
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of S. 991. Referred to the Committee on the 
Budget. 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
the Budget, without amendment, without 
recommendation: 

S. Res. 517. A resolution waiving section 
303(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of 
S. 2600, the Rehabilitation, Comprehensive 
Services, and Developmental Disabilities 
Amendments of 1978 (Rept. No. 95-1064). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. MORGAN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Stanley R. Resor, of Connecticut, to be 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy. 

Duane C. Sewell, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Energy (defense pro- 
grams). 

James Paul Wade, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
Chairman of the Military Liaison Commit- 
tee of the Department of Energy. 


(The above nominations from the 
Committee on Armed Services were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to requests 
to appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the nominations of Maj. 
Gen. Hans H. Driessnack, U.S. Air Force, 
to be lieutenant general; and Maj. Gen. 
Lloyd R. Leavitt, Jr., U.S. Air Force, to 
be lieutenant general; and Maj. Gen. 
Winfield W. Scott, Jr., U.S. Air Force, to 
be lieutenant general. Also, Maj. Gen. 
Eugene P. Forrester, U.S. Army, to be 
lieutenant general; and Lt. Gen. Robert 
M. Shoemaker, Army of the U.S., to be 
general; and Maj. Gen. John A. Wick- 
ham, Jr., Army of the U.S., to be lieu- 
tenant general. Also Maj. Gen. Robert 
G. Yerks, Army of the U.S., to be lieu- 
tenant general; and Maj. Gen. La Vern 
Weber, Army National Guard, to be re- 
appointed as Chief, National Guard Bu- 
reau for a period of 4 years; and Rear 
Adm. Ronald J. Hays, U.S. Navy, to be 
vice admiral. Also, Rear Adm. Edward 
P. Travers, U.S. Navy, to be Director of 
Budget and Reports, Navy, for a term of 
3 years; and Lt. Gen. John P. Flynn, 
U.S. Air Force, (age 55), for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general 
on the retired list; and Lt. Gen. Lee M. 
Paschall, U.S. Air Force (age 56), for 
appointment to the grade of lieutenant 
general on the retired list. Also, Rear 
Adm. Carliesle A. H. Trost, to be vice 
admiral; and there are 24 for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, to the grade of brigadier general 
(ist beginning with James M. Thomp- 
son). Also, there are 27 for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States for temporary appointment in the 
Army of the United States, to the grade 
of major general (list beginning with 
Thomas D. Ayers); and Gen. William J. 
Evans, U.S. Air Force, (age 54), for ap- 
pointment to the grade of general on the 
retired list; and Brig. Gen. Emmitt H. 
Walker, Jr., for appointment to the 
grade of major general as Director, 
Army National Guard. Also, there are 40 
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in the U.S. Army Reserve and Army Na- 
tional Guard to be brigadier general and 
major general (list beginning with For- 
rest A. Abbott. I ask that these nomina- 
tions be placed on the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN, In addition, there are 
31 for appointment in the Air Force and 
the Air Force Reserve in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel and below (list begin- 
ning with John T, Reppart); and there 
are 2,447 for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force in the grade of captain and 
below (list beginning with Richard C. 
Besteder). Also, Col. William Orth, U.S. 
Air Force, for appointment as Dean of 
the Faculty of the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy; and there are 1,999 for promotion 
in the Army in the grade of colonel and 
below (list beginning with John O. 
Blom) ; and there are 19 in the Navy and 
Naval Reserve to be commanders and 
below Uist beginning with Virgil Moore 
IV). Also, there are 2,458 in the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) (list begin- 
ning with Philip M. Abbott). Since these 
names have already appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD and to save the 
expense of printing again, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be ordered to lie 
on the Secretary’s desk for the informa- 
tion of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary's desk were printed in the 
Recorp of June 26, June 27, and July 12, 
1978, at the end of the Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. TALMADGE (for himself and 
Mr. CLARK) : 

S. 3372. A bill to require foreign persons 
who acquire, transfer, or hold interests in 
agricultural land to report such transactions 
and holdings to the Secretary of Agriculture; 
to direct the Secretary to assess and report 
the effects and potential impacts of such 
transactions and holdings; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. MCINTYRE: 

S. 3373. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to provide transportation to the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America in 
connection with international world friend- 
ship events or troops on foreign soil meet- 
ings, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S. 3374. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to reopen the period dur- 
ing which a State may enter into or modify 
an agreement which provides for the buying- 
in of coverage under part B of medicare for 
certain individuals eligible for assistance 
under the State’s medicaid program; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DeCONCINI: 

S. 3375. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to make certain changes 
in the places of holding Federal district 
courts, in the divisions within judicial dis- 
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tricts, and in judicial district dividing lines; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. TALMADGE (for himself 
and Mr. CLARK) ; 

S. 3372. A bill to require foreign per- 
sons who acquire, transfer, or hold inter- 
ests in agricultural land to report such 
transactions and holdings to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; to direct the Secre- 
tary to assess and report the effects and 
potential impacts of such transactions 
and holdings; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
INFORMATION ACT OF 1978 
@ Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation to estab- 
lish within the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture a system for the registration 
and reporting of ownership of American 
agricultural lands by foreign interests. 

Many farmers in this country—and 
indeed many other Americans as well— 
have become increasingly concerned in 
recent months by rumors and reports of 
unusual activity by wealthy foreign in- 
vestors in prime U.S. farmland. 

Fears have been expressed that the re- 
ported large-scale acquisitions—if true— 
constitute a threat to the family farm 
system in this country by placing large 
blocks of farmland under foreign own- 
ership and control and by inflating land 
prices beyond the reach of our own 
farmers. 

Because of these concerns, I asked the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) ear- 
lier this year to conduct a preliminary 
study in order that we might have a bet- 
ter picture of what actually is taking 
place. The initial GAO study was com- 
pleted in June. It sheds some light on 
the problem, but its main findings were 
that very little reliable data now exists 
at the Federal, State, or local level on the 
extent of foreign ownership of farmlands, 
and that there is no existing system for 
obtaining such data. 

The GAO study did confirm sufficient 
foreign investment activity to justify 
some of the concerns that have been ex- 
pressed. A spot check by GAO investiga- 
tors revealed, for example, that foreign 
investors have acquired 6.3 percent of 
all farmland in a single county of my 
State in the past year and a half. 

This may be an isolated case. The point 
is that no one knows for sure. 

Following up the initial GAO report, 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry is now conducting, 
with the assistance of several Federal 
agencies, a much broader investigation 
of the entire question and of its impact 
on national and international policy. On 
the basis of this further investigation, 
the committee will be in a better position 
to determine if there is a need for legis- 
lation to regulate or limit alien farm- 
land ownership. 

In the meantime, there is a clear need 
for a nationwide, reliable system for 
monitoring farmland acquisition by for- 
eigners. The legislation I am introducing 
will fill this need and will assist in our 
committee’s current investigation. 
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My bill, the Agricultural Foreign In- 
vestment Information Act of 1978, makes 
no attempt to regulate or limit invest- 
ment by foreigners in U.S. farmland. But 
it would require such investors—whether 
individuals, partnerships, corporations, 
syndicates or governments—to make full 
and complete public disclosure. 

Specifically, the bill would require 
foreign owners to report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture within 180 days of the ef- 
fective date of the law—October 1, 1978— 
all existing land holdings, the location 
and size of the holdings, the purchase 
price, and full identity of the owner or 
owners. The same information would be 
required to be reported within 30 days 
of future purchases, sales or transfers of 
agricultural lands by foreigners. Agricul- 
tural lands are defined as those used for 
the production of farm commodities and 
forest products, and for raising livestock 
or poultry. The disclosure information 
would be compiled and analyzed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture who would make 
annual reports to the President and to 
the Congress, with an initial report due 
10 months after the effective date of the 
law. The Secretary’s reports would in- 
clude an assessment of the trends in 
foreign farmland ownership and the ef- 
fects on American agriculture, the Na- 
tion’s economy and on foreign relations. 

In order to put teeth into this meas- 
ure, foreign investors who fail to comply 
or otherwise violate the reporting re- 
quirements would be subject to penalties 
of up to one-fourth of the fair market 
value of the land involved as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The of- 
fice of the Inspector General of the De- 
partment of Agriculture would be re- 
quired to make periodic studies to deter- 
mine the reliability of the information 
reported to the Secretary and general 
compliance with the law. 

Mr. President, I believe this legisla- 
tion is needed to give Congress and the 
public a clear picture of the nature, the 
extent and the concentration of alien 
ownership of U.S. farmland, which is this 
Nation’s most valuable natural resource. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3372 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the "Agricultural Foreign 
Investment Information Act of 1978". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “agricultural land” means 
any land located in the United States that is 
capable of producing agricultural commodi- 
ties (including forest products), raising 
livestock or poultry, and for other agricul- 
tural purposes as defined in regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary; 

(2) the term “foreign country” means any 
country other than the United States; 

(3) the term “United States’ means the 
fifty States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and any 
other territory or possession of the United 
States. 

(4) the term “foreign person” means— 

(A) any individual who is not a citizen 
of the United States and who has not been 
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lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; 

(B) any person, other than an individual 
or government, that is created or organized 
under the laws of a foreign country or which 
has its principal place of business in a for- 
eign country; 

(C) any person, other than an individual 
or a government, that is created or organized 
under the laws of a State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, or a terri- 
tory, possession, or Commonwealth of the 
United States and that, as defined in regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary, is 
substantially controlled by individuals re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A), persons re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (B), governments 
of foreign countries, or any combination of 
such individuals, persons, or governments; 
and 

(D) any government of a foreign country; 

(5) the term “person” includes any individ- 
ual, corporation, company, association, firm, 
partnership, society, Joint stock company, 
trust, estate, or any other similar entity; 
and 

(6) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Any foreign person who holds 
any interest, other than a security interest, 
in agricultural land on the day before the 
effective date of this Act shall submit, or 
have a designated agent submit, a report to 
the Secretary not later than 180 days after 
the effective date of this Act. Such report 
shall be submitted in such manner as the 
Secretary shall describe by regulation and 
shall contain— 

(1) the legal name and the address of such 
foreign person; 

(2) in any case in which such foreign per- 
son is an individual, the citizenship of such 
foreign person; 

(3) in any case in which such foreign per- 
son is not an individual or a government— 

(A) the country in which such foreign 
person is created or organized; 

(B) the principal place of business of such 
foreign person; 

(C) the legal name and the address of each 
person who holds any interest in such for- 
eign person; 

(D) in any case in which the holder of 
such interest is an individual, the citizenship 
of such holder; and 

(E) in any case in which the holder of 
such interest is not an individual or a gov- 
ernment, the country in which such holder 
is created or organized and the principal 
place of business of such holder; 

(4) the type of interest in agricultural 
land that is held by such foreign person; 

(5) a legal description of such agricultural 
land, including the name of the State and 
county in which such land is located and the 
total acreage involved; 

(6) the purchase price paid for, or any 
other consideration given for, such inter- 
est; and 

(7) such other information as the Secre- 
tary may require by regulation. 

(b) Any foreign person who acquires or 
transfers any interest, other than a security 
interest, in agricultural land shall submit, 
or have a designated agent submit, a report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture not later than 
30 days after the date of such acquisition or 
transfer, except that the reporting of any 
such transaction occurring during the first 
180 days after the effective date of this Act 
may be deferred until 30 days after expira- 
tion of the 180 day period. Such report shall 
be submitted in such manner as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe by regulation and shall 
contain— 

(1) the legal name and the address of such 
foreign person; 

(2) in any case in which such foreign per- 
son is an individual, the citizenship of such 
foreign person; 
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(3) in any case in which such foreign per- 
son is not an individual or a government— 

(A) the country in which such foreign per- 
son is created or organized; 

(B) the principal place of business of such 
foreign person; 

(C) the legal name and the address of each 
person who holds any interest in such for- 
eign person; 

(D) in any case in which the holder of 
such interest is an individual, the citizenship 
of such holder; and 

(E) in any case in which the holder of 
such interest is not an individual or a gov- 
ernment, the country in which such holder 
is created or organized and the principal 
place of business of such holder; 

(4) the type of interest in agricultural 
land that is held by such foreign person; 

(5) a legal description of such agricultural 
land including the name of the State and 
county in which such land is located; 

(6) the purchase price paid for, or any 
other consideration given for, such interest; 

(7) in any case in which such foreign 
person transfers such interest, the legal 
name and the address of the person to whom 
such interest is transferred and— 

(A) in any case in which such transferee is 
an individual, the citizenship of such trans- 
feree; and 

(B) in any case in which such transferee is 
not an individual or a government, the coun- 
try in which such transferee is created or 
organized and the principal place of business 
of such transferee; and 

(8) such other information as the Secre- 
tary may require by regulation. 

(c) With respect to any person whose legal 
name is contained in any report submitted 
under subsections (a) or (b), the Secretary 
may take such actions as the Secretary con- 
siders necessary to determine— 

(1) the legal name and the address of any 
person who holds any interest in any person 
whose legal name is contained in such report; 

(2) in any case in which the holder of such 
interest is an individual, the citizenship of 
such holder; and 

(3) in any case in which the holder of 
such interest is not an individual or a gov- 
ernment, the country in which such holder 
is created or organized and the principal 
place of business of such holder. 

REPORTS AND MONITORING 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall— 

(1) develop and distribute within 60 days 
after the effective date of this Act a standard 
report form (and related instructions) that 
will facilitate automated data processing, 
analysis, and reporting of the information 
collected under section 3 of this Act; 

(2) seek the cooperation and assistance of 
States and county governments, make maxi- 
mum effective use of Department of Agricul- 
ture field offices, and use such other means 
as may be necessary to make wide distribu- 
tion of the standard report forms and in- 
structions and to publicize the reporting re- 
quirements and procedures established under 
section 3 of this Act; 

(3) analyze information obtained by the 
Secretary under section 3 and determine the 
trends and the actual and potential effects 
that the acquisition, transferring, and hold- 
ing of agricultural lands in the United States 
by foreign persons have on the agricultural 
industry of the United States, on the econ- 
omy of the United States, on the foreign 
relations of the United States, and on such 
other matters as the Secretary determines 
would be of interest or concern to the Presi- 
dent or the Congress; and 

(4) transmit to the President, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the Sen- 
ate, reports on the Secretary’s findings and 
conclusions regarding analysis and deter- 
minations made under paragraph (3). 
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(b) The analyses and determinations, and 
the Secretary’s findings and conclusions re- 
garding such analyses and determinations, 
required under subsection (a), shall be 
made and transmitted— 

(1) with respect to information obtained 
by the Secretary under section 3(a), within 
10 months after the effective date of this 
Act; and 

(2) with respect to information obtained 
by the Secretary under section 3(b), on an 
annual basis within 3 months after the 
end of each calendar year. 

(c) The Secretary shall require the Office 
of Inspector General to conduct periodic 
studies to determine the reliability of the 
information reported under section 3 of this 
Act and the effectiveness of the Secretary’s 
procedures for obtaining, analyzing, and re- 
porting information under this section. 

CIVIL PENALTY 


Sec. 5 (a) Whoever violates any provision 
of section 3(a) or 3(b) of this Act or any 
regulation issued thereunder shall be sub- 
ject to a civil penalty imposed by the Secre- 
tary. The amount of such civil penalty shall 
not exceed 25 percent of the fair market 
value, as determined by the Secretary, on 
the date of the assessment of such penalty, 
of the interest in agricultural land with re- 
spect to which such violation occurred. 

(b) The Attorney General shall recover 
the amount of any civil penalty for which a 
person is liable under subsection (a) in a 
civil action in an appropriate district court 
of the United States unless such person pays 
such penalty to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In such action, the validity and appropriate- 
ness of such penalty shall not be subject 
to review, 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 6. The provisions of this Act shall 
become effective October 1, 1978.@ 


By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 3373. A bill to amend title 10, U.S. 
Code, to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide transportation to the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of Amer- 
ica in connection with international 
world friendship events or troops on for- 
eign soil meetings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

@ Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, to- 
day I am introducing legislation that will 
authorize the Secretary of Defense to 
provide transportation to the Girl 
Scouts to attend world friendship events 
or troop meetings outside the United 
States. The bill also requires the Girl 
Scouts to reimburse the Government for 
the actual costs of such transportation. 

In 1972 the Congress passed and the 
President signed into law P.L. 92-249 
that allows the Secretary of Defense to 
provide this service to the Boy Scouts. 
Through an oversight the Girl Scouts 
were not included. 

Congresswoman PAT SCHROEDER intro- 
duced this same legislation in the House 
of Representatives earlier this year. The 
Department of Defense, the Office of 
Management and Budget and the Ad- 
ministration all support this bill. 

Mr. President, this is a bill to allow the 
Girl Scouts the same services the Gov- 
ernment has provided the Boy Scouts. 
In addition this measure costs the tax- 
payers nothing since the Girl Scouts will 
reimburse the Federal Government for 
the actual costs of transportation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter addressed to the Hon- 
orable MELVIN Price, Chairman of the 
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House Armed Services Committee from 
the Acting Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force be printed in the Recorp, together 
with the text of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

S. 3373 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
151 of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding after section 2544 the following 
new section: 


“$ 2545. Transportation services: 
tional Girl Scout events 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense is hereby au- 
thorized, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, to provide, without expense to the 
United States Government, transportation 
from the United States or military commands 
overseas, and return, on vessels of the Mili- 
tary Sealift Command or aircraft of the Mili- 
tary Alrlift Command for (1) those Girl 
Scouts and officials certified by the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America as 
representing the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America at an international world 
friendship event or troops on foreign soil 
meeting which is endorsed and approved by 
the National Board of Directors of the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America and 
is conducted outside of the United States, 
(2) delegates coming from outside of the 
United States to triennial meetings of the 
National Council of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, and (3) the equip- 
ment and property of such Girl Scouts and 
officials, to the extent that such transporta- 
tion will not interfere with the requirements 
of military operations. 

“(b) Before furnishing any transportation 
under subsection (a), the Secretary of De- 
fense shall take from the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America a good and suffi- 
cient bond for the reimbursement to the 
United States by the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, of the actual costs 
of transportation furnished under subsection 
(a). 

"(c) Amounts paid to the United States 
to reimburse it for the actual costs of trans- 
portation furnished under subsection (a) 
shall be credited to the current applicable 
appropriations or funds to which such costs 
were charged and shall be available for the 
Same purposes as such appropriations or 
funds.". 

Sec. 2, The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 151 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding after the item 
relating to section 2544 the following new 
item: 


“2545, Transportation services: international 
Girl Scout events.”’. 


interna- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1978. 

Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for Department of Defense 
comments on H.R. 10683, 95th Congress, a 
bill “To amend title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense to pro- 
vide transportation to the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America in connection with 
international world friendship events or 
troops on foreign soil meetings, and for 
other purposes."" The Secretary of Defense 
has delegated to this Department the re- 
sponsibility for expressing the views of the 
Department of Defense. 

The bill would authorize for the Girl 
Scouts essentially the same transportation 
services presently provided to the Boy Scouts 
of America pursuant to Public Law 92-249 
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(10 U.S.C. 2544). Reimbursement features 
to assure no expense to the United States 
Government are also included in the legis- 
lation, 

The Department of Defense supports the 
bill. The effect of passage of such legisla- 
tion would be to introduce equality of treat- 
ment to the two organizations for the stated 
purposes. 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that, from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program, there is no objec- 
tion to the presentation of this report for 
the consideration of the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Jor F. MEIS, 
Acting Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


By Mr. GRAVEL: 

5. 3374. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to reopen the 
period during which a State may enter 
into or modify an agreement which pro- 
vides for the buying-in of coverage under 
part B of medicare for certain individuals 
eligible for assistance under the State's 
medicaid program; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

EXTENSION OF MEDICARE PART B BUY-IN 

OPTIONS TO ALL JURISDICTIONS 


@ Mr. GRAVEL. Mr, President, when 
Congress adopted the medicare and 
medicaid programs a provision was in- 
cluded to allow States to purchase the 
medicare part B premium for medicare 
eligible cash assistance recipients. This 
option required States to negotiate agree- 
ments with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare by 1970. 

The provision, known as State buy-in, 
was designed to assure physician and 
out-patient services coverage as provided 
under part B to those persons 65 and 
over who most likely would not be able 
to pay the required monthly premium. 
Through the buy-in agreements a State 
public assistance agency could pay the 
premium for this medically vulnerable 
population, thus assuring them full med- 
icare coverage. 

Only four States, Alaska, Louisiana, 
Oregon, and Wyoming, and Puerto Rico 
did not buy-in to medicare part B for 
any of their cash assistance or medicaid 
recipients before the option expired. In 
order to assure adequate medical cover- 
age for the low-income elderly, these 
States have been required to provide the 
part B medicare services under their 
medicaid plan, including physician care, 
out-patient hospital services, clinical lab- 
oratory services, out-patient physical 
therapy, and ambulance services. 

The bill I am introducing today, Mr. 
President, would revive the buy-in option 
for 12 months to allow the five jurisdic- 
tions to buy the part B premium for their 
cash assistance and medicaid recipients. 
Administratively, this legislation would 
realine medicare services under the med- 
icare program and allow States to con- 
centrate on delivering the medical sery- 
ices provided under the State medicaid 
plan. The Office of Management and 
Budget estimates that the increased in- 
lays to the medicare trust fund, approxi- 
mately $21 million, from extending the 
buy-in agreements to these five jurisdic- 
tions would more than offset any trust 
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fund outlays, approximately $13 million, 
experienced by the increased medicare 
population participating in part B. 

Estimates of enrollment and costs for 
affected persons—those who do not cur- 
rently have SMI coverage but would if 
the buy-in option were extended to all 
States: 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Puerto 
Rico 


Loui- Ore- 
siana gon 


Wyo- 


Alaska ming Total 


Number of 
enrollees 
(includes 
aged and 
disabled) 

Premium in- 
come... 
General rev- 

enue 
matching 

Benefit out- 
OT ee 

Administra- 
tive ex- 
penses... 


$0.15 


As a result of sharing the States costs 
for purchasing the part B premium, the 
only additional Federal costs to cover the 
participation of the five jurisdictions 
would total $8.4 million: 


Percent 
Federal 
share 


Additional 
premium Federal 


income 


Alaska 
Louisiana 
Oregon.. 
Puerto Rico 
Wyoming 


Total. __ 


1 Federal participation in costs already at maximum level per- 
mitted by law. 


In addition, Mr. President, this legis- 
lation would allow States that now have 
buy-in agreements to expand those 
agreements to cover all medicaid recipi- 
ents who are eligible for part B cover- 
age. This option was available before 
1970, but many States neglected to in- 
clude this medically needy population. 
The Office of Management and Budget 
has indicated that the cost impact of 
this provision is so insignificant as not 
to require an official estimate. In this in- 
stance there would be no general revenue 
share of premium costs. 

Mr. President, while the legislation I 
am introducing today has negligible fi- 
nancial impact, it is nonetheless critical- 
ly important. It will provide universal 
and consistent medical coverage under 
medicare for our most vulnerable popu- 
lation, the low-income elderly.@ 


By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 3375. A bill to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code to make certain 
chanzes in the places of holding Federal 
district courts, in the divisions within 
judicial districts, and in judicial district 
divising lines; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT ORGANIZATION ACT OP 
1978 

@ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 

introduce today the Federal District 

Court Organization Act of 1978. This bill 

changes the places of holding court in 
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the eastern district of Kentucky and the 
northern district of Mississippi; it 
changes the divisions within the west- 
ern district of Louisiana and the district 
of North Dakota; and it changes the ju- 
dicial district dividing lines in Florida, 
Illinois and New York. The changes made 
by the bill will aid the effective admin- 
istration of the Federal courts in these 
States and are approved by the Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
Ss. 991 
At the request of Mr. RIBICOFF, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 991, a 
bill to establish a separate, Cabinet-level 
Department of Education in the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes. 
s. 1500 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1500, the Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act. 

S. 2860 

At the request of Mr. MELCHER, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) and 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2860, a 
bill to provide for a research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration program to de- 
termine the feasibility of collecting in 
space solar energy to be transmitted to 
Earth and to generate electricity for do- 
mestic purposes. 

s. 3003 

At the reauest of Mr. MELCHER, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BayH) and 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN) were added as cosponsors of S. 3003, 
the Rural Electrification Act Amend- 
ments of 1978. 

S. 3264 

At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from California (Mr. Haya- 
KAWA) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
3264, a bill to authorize the waiver of 
matching fund and maintenance of ef- 
fort requirements in Federal programs 
of financial assistance to State and local 


governments. 
S. 3277 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. DOME- 


Nici) and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. HEINz) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 3277, the Small Business 
Communities Act of 1978. 


S. 3285 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. HODGES) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3285, a 
bill to extend the investment tax credit 
to certain agricultural structures. 

S. 3352 

At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr, ANDER- 
SON) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
3352, the Agricultural Foreign Invest- 
ment Disclosure Act of 1978. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 115 

At the request of Mr. MELCHER, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 115, to designate May 1978 
as “Family Camping Month.” 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 149 

At the request of Mr. MELCHER, the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 149, to direct CAB to 
disapprove any renewal and terminate 
any effect of the Airlines Mutual Aid 
Pact and to provide for a study and a 
report on alleviating airline strikes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3104 

At the request of Mr. Ho.trincs, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. HopceEs) 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 3104 intended to be proposed to H.R. 
3946, to suspend for a temporary period 
the rate of duty on wool not finer than 
46s. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 532—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
WAIVING CONGRESSIONAL BUDG- 
ET ACT 


Mr. RIBICOFF, from the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs, reported the 
following original resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on the 
Budget: 

S. Res. 532 

Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
the provisions of section 402(a) of such Act 
are waived with respect to the consideration 
of S. 991. Such waiver is necessary because 
(1) S. 991 is an unusually complex bill which 
establishes a new Cabinet-level Department 
of Education and transfers to it the functions 
of the Education Division of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, as well as 
certain functions of other agencies; and (2) 
the Administration did not indicate its posi- 
tion on this bill until the middle of April 
1978, and did not present substantive com- 
ments relative te 5. 991 until May 17, 1978. 
This late action on the part of the Adminis- 
tration made it impossible for the committes 
to consider and act on the bill by May 15, 
1978. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


REHABILITATION, COMPR “HENSIVE 
SERVICES AND DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILITIES ACT OF 1978 


AMENDMENT NO. 3424 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 


Mr. GRIFFIN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 2600, a bill to amend the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 to extend certain pro- 
grams established in such Act, to estab- 
lish a comprehensive services program 
for the severely handicapped, and for 
other purposes. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY AU- 
THORIZATIONS—S. 2692 


AMENDMENT NO. 3425 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HEINZ submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to S. 
2692, a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the civilian programs of the Depart- 
ment of Energy for fiscal year 1979, and 
for other purposes. 
© Mr. HEINZ. Mr, President, as the Fed- 
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eral Government becomes involved in 
matters of increasing technical com- 
plexity, departments, agencies, and leg- 
islators are compelled to supplement 
their knowledge with that of those who 
have acquired expertise in these sub- 
jects. I do not believe that the Govern- 
ment should attempt to maintain on its 
payroll an expert on every subject from 
A to Z. Nonetheless, availability of such 
technical information must be assured. 
Toward this end, advisory committees 
have been established to complement the 
research facilities of the Government by 
providing the requisite expertise on a 
temporary basis. The members of these 
committees provide Federal agencies and 
departments with the benefits of experi- 
ence gained through direct participation 
in a particular area of research or field 
of business. As such, the information 
provided by these committees is indis- 
pensable. 

All too often, however, the distinction 
between providing information and im- 
properly influencing policy decisions is 
insufficiently clear. My intention in of- 
fering this amendment is to provide 
guidelines which hopefully will elimi- 
nate any ambiguity as to what consti- 
tutes conflict of interest. 

Clearly, whenever an individual is 
directly involved in a project or issue as 
an adviser, consultant, or investor, 
either as a representative of an organi- 
zation or personally, the frame of refer- 
ence required to evaluate a project or 
discuss and vote on a grant or contract 
objectively is violated. This amendment 
would prohibit an individual with such 
a relationship from serving as more than 
a source of information. 

In offering this amendment, I do not 
intend to negate the purpose of advisory 
committees. Rather, I seek to establish 
criteria which will prevent conficit-of- 
interest questions from detracting from 
the valuable services provided by ad- 
visory committees.© 


VETERANS DISABILITY COMPENSA- 
TION—S. 2828 
AMENDMENT NO. 3426 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. DOMENICI submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 2828, a bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of dis- 
ability compensation for disabled veter- 
ans; to increase the rates of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for their 
surviving spouses and children; and for 
other purposes. 

@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
submitting an amendment today to S. 
2828, a bill to increase the rates of dis- 
ability compensation for disabled veter- 
ans. The amendment would provide as- 
sistance to blind veterans in acouiring 
adaptive housing. My amendment was 
first introduced as S. 3312, the Blind 
Veterans Disability Housing Act of 1978, 
but because of the urgency of the blind 
veterans’ need for such housing, I now 
wish to make S. 3312 an amendment to 
S. 2828. This amendment would go far in 
aiding those veterans who lost their eye- 
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sight while defending their country. The 
blind veterans of this Nation have paid 
a high price so that you and I may re- 
main free. This amendment would prove 
to them that they have not been for- 
gotten. This amendment would serve 
to make the life of the blind veteran a 
little easier. Mr. President, I believe it 
is the least we can do for those who 
sacrified so much and received so little 
in return. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 3426 

On page 8, line 17, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 305. Subsection 801(2) of title 38 of 
the United States Code is amended to read 
as follows: (2) which includes blindness in 
both eyes, having only light perception, or 
(3). 3. 22 


TUITION TAX RELIEF ACT OF 
1978—H.R. 3946 


AMENDMENT NO. 3427 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. HatcH) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to H.R. 3946, an act to suspend for a 
temporary period the rate of duty on 
wool not finer than 46s. 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY TAX RELIEF 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, Iam 
submitting today for printing an amend- 


ment to H.R. 3946, the Tuition Tax Re- 
lief Act of 1978, to provide a Federal in- 
come tax credit of $150 for residential 
property taxes paid for the support of 
public schools. The amendment is co- 
sponsored by Senator HATCH. 

Now, I have a twofold purpose in 
seeking to add property tax relief to the 
tuition tax credit proposal: First, to help 
relieve the heavy tax burden on home- 
owners and second, to remove a consti- 
tutional question about the tuition tax 
credit. 

As it stands now, the elementary and 
secondary part of H.R. 3946 directs 100 
percent of its relief to parents whose 
children attend private schools. By ex- 
panding the bill, as I suggest, into gen- 
eral tax legislation offering relief to all 
taxpayers, who have especially high bur- 
dens in paying educational expenses, 
rather than treating the subject as spe- 
cial legislation in aid primarily of paro- 
chial and other private school students, 
there will be far less basis for arguing 
that the effect of the legislation is to 
advance religion. 

But, Mr. President, that is not my only 
reason for offering the amendment. 
Property tax relief is needed in its own 
right. 

Every Member of this body knows of 
eases in his or her own State where prop- 
erty taxes have become so high that per- 
sons can no longer afford living in their 
own homes. 


Yet for most people in the lower and 
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average income brackets, their residence 
is their only capital purchase. It repre- 
sents stability, security, safety and com- 
fort. So it is high time we did something 
at the Federal level to ease the massive 
burden of these taxes. 

In brief, Mr. President, my amend- 
ment: 

First. Grants a Federal income tax 
credit of $150 for residential property 
taxes paid for the support of public 
schools, 

Second. Grants a similar tax credit of 
$150 for other State or local taxes paid 
for the support of public education in 
those few States where property taxes 
are not the substantial source of educa- 
tion revenues. 

Third. Treats mobile homeowners as 
first-class citizens by qualifying license 
fees and other taxes on mobile homes as 
eligible for a residential property tax 
credit. 

Fourth. Prevents double-dipping: Tax- 
payers who claim the tuition tax credit 
are not allowed to claim a property tax 
credit. 

Fifth. Does not include a refundable 
feature. 

Sixth. Requires that a taxpayer with 
itemized deductions must subtract from 
those deductions the amount of tax 
credit claimed for property taxes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment may 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 3427 
On page 3, line 2, strike out “Tuition Tax" 


and insert in lieu thereof “Education Ex- 

pense". 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “section” the 
second time it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof “sections”. 

On page 5, between lines 12 and 13, insert 
the following: 

“(3) Credit not allowed to taxpayer claim- 
ing section 44D credit.—The credit allowable 
by subsection (a) for any taxable year shall 
not be allowed in the case of a taxpayer who 
claims the credit allowable by 44D for the 
taxable year. 

On page 9, line 21, strike out the closing 
quotation marks and the second period. 

On page 9, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 44D. Residential property taxes paid 
for support of public educa- 
tion. 

“(a) General Rule——In the case of an in- 
dividual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the 
State and local residential property taxes 
paid or accrued during the taxable year 
which are imposed for the support of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education, but 
only to the extent that such taxes do not 
exceed— 

“(1) $150 ($75 in the case of a married 
individual filing a separate return) for tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1980. 


“(b) State and Local Residential Property 
Taxes.—For purpeses of this section, the 
term ‘State and local residential property 
taxes’ means— 

“(1) State and local real property taxes 
(within the meaning of section 164) on 
property which is comprised primarily of one 
or more dwelling units, including mobile 
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homes, and the land on which the dwelling 

unit or units are situated, 

“(2) State and local taxes (other than real 
property taxes) or license fees on mobile 
homes, and 

“(3) in the case of a State or locality in 
which taxes or fees described in paragraph 
(1) or (2) are not a substantial source of 
revenues raised for the support of public 
education, any other State or local taxes im- 
posed for the support of public education. 

“(c) Determination of Amounts of Resi- 
dential Property Tax Paid for Support of 
Public Education.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a) the amount of any State or local 
residential or real property tax which is im- 
posed for the support of public elementary 
and secondary education shall be— 

“(1) with respect to any residential real 
property tax imposed solely for such support, 
the amount of such tax; and 

“(2) with respect to any residential prop- 
erty tax imposed in part for such support, 
the portion of such tax— 

“(A) designated in the bill for such tax 
submitted to the taxpayer by the taxing 
jurisdiction in imposing such tax; or 

“(B) determined from information set 
forth in such bill or from information fur- 
nished to the taxpayer by the taxing 
jurisdiction, as the amount of such tax which 
is imposed for the support of public elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

“(d) Taxes Constructively Paid—Under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary the 
provisions of subsections (d) and (e) of sec- 
tion 164 shall apply to real property taxes 
with respect to which a credit is allowable 
under subsection (a). 

“(e) Application With Other Credits.— 

“(1) Credit applied after preceding cred- 
its.—The credit allowed by subsection (a) 
shall not exceed the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year, reduced by the 
sum of the credits allowable under a section 
of this part having a lower number or letter 
designation than this section, other than the 
credits allowable by sections 31 and 39. 

“(2) Credit not allowed to taxpayer claim- 
ing section 44C credit.—The credit allowable 
by subsection (a) for any taxable year shall 
not be allowed in the case of a taxpayer who 
claims the credit allowable by section 44C 
for the taxable year."’. 

On page 12, line 8, before “shall” insert 
“or section 44D of such Code (relating to 
residential property taxes paid for support 
of public education)”. 

On page 12, strike out the matter appear- 
ing between lines 19 and 20 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 44C. Educational expenses. 

“Sec. 44D. Residential property taxes paid 
for support of public educa- 
tion.’’. 

On page 12, after line 24, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(3) Subsection (a) of section 642 of such 
Code (relating to special rules for credit 
against tax for estates and trusts) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) Residential property taxes paid for 
support of public education.—An estate or 
trust shall not be allowed the credit against 
tax for residential property taxes paid for 
support of public education provided by sec- 
tion 44D.”, 

(4) Deduction for taxes to be reduced by 
tax for which credit is to be claimed.—Sub- 
section (c) of section 164 of such Code (re- 
lating to deduction denied in case of certain 
taxes) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Taxes described in section 44D(b), to 
the extent that the taxpayer is allowed a 
credit for the taxable year for residential 
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property taxes paid for the support of public 
education under section 44D.”. 

On page 13, line 5, before the period insert 
the following: “and for amcunts paid cr 
incurred after such date for residential 


property taxes paid for support of public 
education”. 

On page 13, in the matter appearing after 
line 5, after “expenses” insert the follow- 
ing: "and for residential property taxes paid 
for support of public education’.@® 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS—H.R. 12936 
AMENDMENT NO. 3428 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
H.R. 12936, an act making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and for sundry in- 
pendent agencies, boards, commissions, 
corporations, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1979, and for 
other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3429 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MORGAN (for himself and Mr. 
Javits) submitted an amendment intend- 
ed to be proposed by them, jointly, to 
H.R. 12936, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3430 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CRANSTON (for himself and Mr. 
STAFFORD) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to H.R. 12936, supra. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


HEARINGS ON THE CONSOLIDATED BANKING 
REGULATION ACT 


© Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs and the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee will hold hearings August 23 and 
24 on S. 2750, the Consolidated Banking 
Regulation Act of 1978. 


The hearings will begin at 10 a.m. on 
August 23 and 9:30 a.m. on August 24 
in room 3302 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 

Senators PRoxMIRE, JAVITS, and I in- 
troduced S. 2750 on March 15, 1978. We 
believe it is an important piece of legis- 
lation that deserves the full attention of 
both committees. We have scheduled 
these 2 days of hearings during which 
we shall hear from a very distinguished 
group of individuals who have wide ex- 
perience in banking regulation. 


On Wednesday, August 23, we shall 
first hear from a distinguished panel 
representing 4 of the 100 largest banks in 
the country. They will be: Robert Brown, 
president, Lloyds Bank; Walter Connol- 
ly, president, Connecticut Bank and 
Trust; George Butler, president, First 
Pennsylvania Bank; Boris Berkoyitch, 
senior vice president and general coun- 
sel, Morgan Guaranty. 
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We will then hear from representatives 
of the American Bankers Association and 
the Independent Bankers Association. 

On Thursday, August 24, we will hear 
from a panel of four State banking com- 
missioners: 

Muriel Siebert, New York, William 
Whitesell, Pennsylvania, Robert Mam- 
pel, Minnesota, and LeRoy Gilbertson, 
North Dakota. 

Several of these witnesses were invited 
to testify because of their expressed con- 
cerns about the present structure of 
banking regulation. In letters to the com- 
mittee, they discussed S. 2750 and offered 
suggestions on how to improve it. I ask 
unanimous consent that these letters be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORGAN GUARANTY 
OF NEw YORK, 
New York, N.Y., June 14, 1978. 
Hons. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
AND JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS RIBICOFF, PROXMIRE, and 
Javrrs: This is in response to your letter of 
May 26th, asking for my comments on S. 
2750, the Consolidated Banking Regulation 
Act of 1978 

Let me indicate at the outset my strong 
agreement with the dual goals for bank regu- 
lation which you express in your letter. Ob- 
viously, public policy ought to have as its 
aim a banking and financial system that is 
safe and sound. As you suggest, however, pol- 
icy must give ample weight to the public's 
interest in a banking system that is competi- 
tive, innovative and energetic. Our regula- 
tory system, I would add, ought to take max- 
imum advantage of the role which competi- 
tion can play—and does today play—in pro- 
moting a sound and responsive banking 
industry. 

In many ways of course our current regu- 
latory structure in banking was arrived at ac- 
cidentally. I have no doubt that, if we were 
looking at a clean slate on which to sketch 
de novo the outlines of a regulatory struc- 
ture for a banking system not yet called into 
being, something different from what now 
exists would be devised. But that is not the 
case. We have a system and a structure in 
being, and it seems to me that the task of 
reform includes preserving the not incon- 
siderable benefits that present arrangements 
are providing to the economy and to society. 

The dual banking system is a case in point. 
In many communities, and for many banks, 
banking is a highly local matter, The option 
that banks now have, of being regulated 
and examined by a state banking agency, 
seems to me highly appropriate to that set 
of conditions. 

At the time of the issuance of the report 
of the Hunt Commission, I felt that that body 
in dealing with the regulatory structure, had 
identified an alternative approach that was 
worth considering further. As you know, the 
Hunt Commission recommended that there 
be two federal regulators of commercial 
banks, one to regulate national banks, and 
another to regulate state-chartered banks. 
That sort of plan seemed to offer a simpler 
federal regulatory structure, while preserv- 
ing valuable benefits which the dual bank- 
ing system now provides. 

Having said that, however, I would like to 
express my reservations about undertaking 
any change in regulatory structure without 
first weighing all prospective benefits 
against prospective losses. In the case of 
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both S. 2750 and the Hunt proposals, for 
instance, the Federal Reserve would lose its 
regulatory and examining responsibility. 
The Federal Reserve contends that its mone- 
tary policy function is supported importantly 
by what its examiners learn about banking 
and by the involvement of its Board in weigh- 
ing regulatory issues. That seems valid to me. 
Thus I would be wary of removing any reg- 
ulatory or examining authority from the 
Federal Reserve, unless the benefits from 
making that change were clearly large. 
Very truly yours, 
LEwISs T. PRESTON, 
President. 


LLOYDS BANK CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 13, 1978. 
Subject: Bill S. 2750 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMAN: This is in response to your 
letter of May 26, 1978, requesting comment 
on this proposed legislation. As you well 
know, the American Bankers Association is 
in opposition to this bill because of their 
fear of creating an over-concentration of 
power in a single Federal regulatory agency 
which would have sole control over the 
banking industry. I can certainly appreciate 
that point of view and it is a matter of some 
concern. However, given the alternatives of 
the present inefficient system and the risk 
of concentrating power in a single agency, 
I would choose the latter because I think 
checks and balances would be provided by 
Congress and the Administration should 
such an agency get out of line. 

Although I support this proposed legisla- 
tion, apparently there are not very many 
bankers who do. It would, therefore, seem 
that it is going to be somewhat difficult to 
have it enacted. Over many years I have sug- 
gested an alternative which I think should 
be more palatable to the banking industry. 
The last occasion I had to submit such an 
alternative was in a letter to Arthur Burns 
dated October 30, 1974. Rather than restate 
my suggestion I have merely enclosed a copy 
of that letter. I think this suggestion might 
provide most of the efficiencies which you are 
seeking, but it would not do the entire job 
provided in S. 2750. However, it would go a 
long way toward diminishing the concern 
over a single all-powerful Federal agency to 
regulate banks. 


In closing, let me restate that, given the 
existing alternatives of continuing the way 
we are or adopting Bill S. 2750 I would 
strongly support the latter. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. BROWN. 


FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANK, 
June 14, 1978. 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RIBICOFF: As a result of re- 
ceiving the May 26 letter signed by you and 
Senators Javits and Proxmire concerning bill 
S. 2750, I am writing to express my personal 
feelings. I have felt for a number of years 
that our present system of bank regulation, 
along with many of our state and federal 
banking laws, is outdated and should be mod- 
ified or changed. This is particularly true 
when you analyze the expansion of the hank- 
ing industry over the past 25 years as it has 
become more national and international in 
scope and the needs and requirements of 
both corporate and individual customers 
have become much more sophisticated and 
more demanding. 

I am personally strongly in favor of the 
creation of a single Federal Bank Commis- 
sion for regulation and supervision purposes. 
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However, it is my opinion that S: 2750 is too 
restrictive and should include the following: 


1. The consolidation of the three Federal 
bank regulatory agencies into a single Fed- 
eral Bank Commission. 


2. The state regulatory agencies and their 
powers should also be combined into the 
Federal Bank Commission. 


3. The Federal Bank Commission should 
have regulatory authority over commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations, credit unions and con- 
sumer finance companies, 


4. The current patchwork of Federal and 
state laws concerning interest rates on de- 
posits and loans should be consolidated into 
aà Federal law that would apply throughout 
the entire United States. 


5. The rate ceilings and rate differential 
that now exist in Regulation Q should be 
eliminated so that all deposit gathering in- 
stitutions and companies can compete on an 
equal basis. 

6. The limitations on lending and trust 
activities that presently exist as far as mu- 
tual savings banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, credit union and consumer finance 
companies should be eliminated so that those 
organizations. can compete on equal footing 
with commercial banks. 


The situation we currently have in the 
United States with over 50,000 individual 
commercial banks, mutual savings banks, 
Savings and loan associations, credit unions 
and consumer finance companies is an ex- 
tremely expensive way to deliver financial 
services. As a result, the present system tends 
to increase prices to the users and, in some 
cases, discriminates against the users of fi- 
nancial services because of their geograph- 
icai location. The financial industry and the 
general public would be greatly benefitted if 
there were one Federal regulatory commis- 
sion and Congress enacted legislation which 
could be applied uniformly throughout the 
nation. Our present regulatory system and 
banking laws are confusing and restrictive 
for both the suppliers and users of financial 
services and are often not responsive to cur- 
rent economic conditions. I am enclosing a 
copy of an article which appeared in the 
June 22, 1975 New York Times which high- 
lights some of the outmoded laws now in 
existence. 

In summary, I personally wholeheartedly 
endorse the concept of a single Federal Bank 
Commission; however, I feel S. 2750 should 
be expanded to include all of the six items 
listed above. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE A. BUTLER. 


THE CONNECTICUT BANK AND TRUST 
Co., 
Hartford, Conn., June 20, 1978. 
Hon, ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
State Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR ABE: Thank you for sending me a 
copy of Senate 2750 and the accompanying 
study. The Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company very much appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to comment on this important leg- 
islative proposal. 

The proposal could go far to eliminate 
duplication in federal bank regulation, elim- 
inate differences in federal, regulatory and 
supervisory approaches and avoid confusion 
and hesitation in dealing with problem 
situations. 

We do believe, however, that there are 
some ways in which S2750 could be signifi- 
cantly improved, both in terms of the sub- 
stance of the bill, and in winning acceptance 
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of various segments of the banking industry. 
We would like to recommend for your con- 
sideration the following additions and 
modifications. 

At the present time, there is intense pres- 
sure to change the character of this nation’s 
diverse banking system by concentrating re- 
sources in the hands of a few huge multina- 
tional institutions. This trend is being fur- 
thered by the actions of many of our federal 
regulators. For these reasons, we believe it 
is important to avoid undue concentration 
of power at the federal level, and that it is 
essential to maintain the integrity of state 
chartering and regulation of banks. There- 
fore, we suggest the bill should strongly re- 
affirm the McFadden Act, and extend the 
principles of the Act to all other depository 
institutions, including savings and loan as- 
sociations and credit unions, and mutual 
savings banks if Congress approves federal 
charters for them. 

Secondly, state banks should not be sub- 
ject automatically to the Federal Banking 
Commission in structural matters, such as 
chartering and branching. Oversight by the 
Federal Banking Commission should only 
be allowed if the commission finds, after a 
hearing and the opportunity for appeal, that 
the banking department of a particular state 
is not capable of doing or is not in fact doing 
a satisfactory job of regulation and supervi- 
sion, In the absence of such a finding, de- 
posit insurance should follow automatically 
upon the chartering of a state bank by the 
state authorities, as it does now in the case 
of the chartering of a national bank by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Consideration should be given to remov- 
ing jurisdiction over the federal anti-trust 
aspects of mergers from the banking com- 
mission entirely and transferring it to the 
Justice Department, so that banks will have 
the same access to preclearance procedures 
as is available to companies in other indus- 
tries. 

In their present form, the General Ac- 
counting Office audit provisions could be 
construed to permit wide disclosure of the 
contents of the reports of bank examinations 
made by the Federal Banking Commission 
or filed with it by state banking depart- 
ments. The provisions need modification to 
prevent such disclosures and to insure that 
the General Accounting Office could not, 
through any independent authority to in- 
quire into the affairs of banks, become a 
second federal bank examining agency. 

Thank you for affording us the oppor- 
tunity to share with you our views on this 
important legislation. The proposal is a 
significant and far-reaching one, and I be- 
lieve you and your colleagues are acting in 
the best interests of the country and bank- 
ing industry by seeking a wide range of 
comment and opinion. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER. 


STATE oF NEW YORK 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
New York, N.Y. 10007, May 18, 1978. 

Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 

Chairman, Committee on Governmental 

Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 

Member, Committee on Governmental 
jairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This is in response to your 
letter of April 18, 1978, requesting comments 
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on S. 2750, That bill, presently pending be- 
fore the United States Senate, would con- 
solidate the three federal bank regulatory 
agencies into a single Federal Bank Commis- 
sion and would expand the role of state bank 
regulators, I appreciate being given the op- 
portunity to express my views on the impor- 
tant issues of federal regulatory policy to- 
ward financial institutions which are im- 
plicit in S. 2750. In light of the relatively 
short time available to respond to your letter, 
I have confined my comments to the two 
basic issues raised by the proposal: consoli- 
dation of all federal bank regulation into a 
Single agency and strengthening state bank 
regulators. 

The structure of banking regulation has 
a significant impact on the operation and 
evolution of the nation’s financial system. 
Periodic re-examination of the appropriate- 
ness of that structure in light of continuing 
regulatory experience and evolving banking 
practice is an important task, and your com- 
mittees deserve much credit for having di- 
rected legislative attention and resources to 
careful consideration of the issues involved. 
Many improvements are doubtless possible 
in the structure of bank regulation which 
will bring greater clarity, efficiency and cer- 
tainty to the regulatory process. Such im- 
provements are to be welcomed so long as 
they do not undermine the foundation of 
bank regulation in the United States—the 
dual banking system. 

On the whole, the banking system as pres- 
ently constituted and regulated has func- 
tioned well in the postwar period. While the 
events of the last few years have pointed out 
a number of areas where the practices of both 
banks and their regulators need improve- 
ment, the system appears to be weathering a 
difficult period, particularly in the State of 
New York, in fundamentally sound condition 
and with public confidence intact. 

The recent problems of the financial sys- 
tem were basically attributable to the pre- 
vailing economic climate, not to lax bank- 
ing regulation. Indeed, I doubt there is much 
agreement as to what impact the quality of 
bank supervision had during this period. 

In light of this uncertainty, great weight 
shoud be given to the one undisputed fact: 
whatever its failings, the existing system of 
bank regulation was capable of withstanding 
the strains imposed on it by a prolonged 
period of adverse economic conditions. For 
this reason, the proponents of any proposal 
which would make fundamental changes in 
the existing structure, such as S. 2750, must 
make a very strong showing that it will in 
fact be a material improvement over the 
existing structure. 

The section of the recent Study on Fed- 
eral Regulation prepared by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs which deals 
with the organization of bank regulation is 
a significant and thought-provoking contri- 
bution to the discussion about regulatory 
restructuring. The Study correctly identifies 
the twin goals of bank regulation as pre- 
serving a safe and sound banking system 
while at the same time encouraging competi- 
tion and innovation among financial institu- 
tions. The Study goes on to note that these 
goals are conflicting, and that the success 
of a system of bank regulation can be meas- 
ured by how well it balances these consid- 
erations. 

I believe that the best way to promote 
competition and innovation within the 
framework of a sound banking system is to 
insure that state-chartering of financial in- 
stitutions continues to be a viable and mean- 
ingful alternative to federal chartering. Ac- 
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tion which would strengthen the state bank 
regulators is an important step in this di- 
rection, so long as the independence of those 
state regulators is preserved. 

The basic principle of strengthening state 
bank regulators so as to permit them to play 
an increasing role in the examination of 
state-chartered financial institutions, as con- 
templated by S. 2750, is a sound one, Reduc- 
ing duplication in examination functions 
will not only ease the compliance burdens 
of state-chartered institutions, it will also 
enable resources available for bank super- 
vision to be deployed more efficiently. Most 
important, it will enable state regulators to 
assume full responsibility for the institutions 
which are under their primary jurisdiction. 

The mechanism for making federal funds 
available to state bank regulators which is 
presently contemplated by S. 2750 appears to 
be basically sound. Two small modifications 
would help ensure that this federal financial 
assistance fulfills its stated purpose of 
strengthening state bank regulation. 

First, there should be a provision prevent- 
ing a state whose bank regulator is receiving 
federal funds from reducing the level of state 
financial support. Absent such a safeguard, 
the effect of this proposal! to strengthen state 
bank regulators could be a reduction in the 
total amount of funds available at the fed- 
eral and state levels combined for supervision 
of the banking system. 

Second, S. 2750 contemplates that a state 
bank regulator would receive federal funds 
only after the federal insuring agency had 
determined that the state regulator's exami- 
nation procedures were adequate and the 
state regulator had actually become the sole 
examiner of the banks under its jurisdiction. 
In the fiscal sense, this system is inherently 
reasonable, since there is no saving to the 
federal insuring agency until state examina- 
tions are actually substituted for federal 
examinations. The effect of the reimburse- 
ment proposal, however, is that federal funds 
will flow only to those state regulators which 
have already demonstrated the capacity to 
conduct satisfactory examinations. Some fed- 
eral funds should also be made available for 
improving the capabilities of bank regulators 
in other states so as to enable them to take 
over the examination function from the fed- 
eral insuring agency in the future. 


With these two modifications, I believe 
that the provisions of S. 2750 establishing 
the relationship between federal and state 
banking authorities will result in better state 
bank regulators. But better state regulators 
alone will not insure that state chartering of 
financial institutions remains a meaningful 
alternative. State bank regulators must re- 
main free to adopt examination procedures 
and criteria, supervisory policies and sub- 
stantive regulations that differ from those 
used by the federal bank regulators and by 
other states. 


Nothing in S. 2750 would absolutely pro- 
hibit state regulators from taking an inde- 
pendent course, but the single federal regu- 
lator is likely to prove a source of great pres- 
sure for nationwide conformity. This single 
agency will have federal examination and 
supervisory jurisdiction over all commercial 
banks in the country. In addition, it will have 
complete substantive rule-making power over 
the national banking system, the bank hold- 
ing companies and major aspects of the state 
banking systems. In the exercise of this broad 
jurisdiction the federal agency will inevitably 
develop strong views on all aspects of bank 
regulation. 

At the same time, the single federal agency 
will have the authority to determine which 
state bank regulators have “adequate” thar- 
tering and examination procedures and to 
grant or withhold federal funds from such 
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agencies on the basis of that determination. 
Over time, even with the greatest goodwill 
and self-restraint on the part of the federal 
agency, it is virtually inevitable that the 
power it has over state regulators will be 
used not only to ensure that the federal ex- 
amination function is only ceded,to compe- 
tent state agencies, but also to encourage 
state regulators to bring their policies and 
practices more into conformity with the fed- 
eral norm. 

Whatever the merits of any individual ex- 
ercise of this power, the long run effect must 
be to sap the vitality of the dual banking 
system by continually reducing the differ- 
ences between operation under a state char- 
ter and a federal charter. I believe that the 
resulting gains in uniformity and efficiency 
would be far outweighed by the loss of op- 
portunity for innovation and competition. 

In order to retain state chartering as a real 
alternative, the role of federal regulation in 
state banking systems must be carefully cir- 
cumscribed. Given the federal nature of de- 
posit insurance, it is reasonable that there be 
a federal agency with the legal authority to 
examine state-chartered banks and their 
holding companies. Given the close relation- 
ship between examination and supervision, 
the same agency should also be vested with 
federal supervisory authority over those 
banks and holding companies, This agency 
should be empowered and encouraged to 
transfer functions to state bank regulators, 
as contemplated by S. 2750. In order to keep 
this agency from being too strong a force 
for nationwide uniformity, however, there 
should be a separate agency charged with ex- 
amination, supervision and rulemaking for 
national banks and their bank holding com- 
panies. 

I am aware that any division of authority 
at the federal level creates the problem of 
whether, to what extent and by what means 
policy uniformity should be ensured on 
issues common to both agencies. That prob- 
lem, however, is more readily soluble than 
the problem of preserving a meaningful dual 
banking system when all of the powers of 
the federal government in the field of bank- 
ing are concentrated in a single regulator. 


I would appreciate the opportunity at an 
appropriate time to develop more fully the 
thoughts expressed in the enclosed letter and 
to present specific suggestions as to improve- 
ments in the present regulatory structure 
for financial institutions. 


Please contact Messrs. Sam L. Abram or 
William A. Volckhausen of this Department 
if you have any questions concerning the 
enclosure. 

Very truly yours, 
MURIEL SIEBERT. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 17, 1978. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman. Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban, Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
Hon. ABE RIBICOFF, 
Chairman, Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs, Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JacoB K, Javirs, 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: I believe that S. 2650, which 
consolidates the three Federal bank regula- 
tory agencies into a Federal Bank Commis- 
sion, would tend to provide more consistent 
regulation at the Federal level. S. 2750 ap- 
pears to be supportive of the dual banking 
system and recognizes the right of states to 
charter and examine their financial institu- 
tions and would seem to support the fact 
that the states are the primary regulators 
of their state-chartered financial institu- 
tions. 
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I personally support the ideas that you 
haye embodied in S. 2750. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT A. MAMPEL, 
Commissioner of Banks. 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKING AND 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., June 21, 1978. 

Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. ABE RIBICOFF, 

Chairman, Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs, Washington, D.C. 

Hon, Jacos K. JAVITS, 

Member, Committee on Governmental Aj- 
fairs, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senarors: I am writing this letter 
in response to your proposed consolidation 
of the three federal bank regulatory agencies 
into a single federal bank commission under 
S. 2750. 

You had asked for comments by June 19, 
1978, therefore, I am going to have to be 
brief. 

My comments are as follows: 

1. The idea of a consolidation of the agen- 
cies is basically a sound one. It appears that 
it would eliminate any duplication that may 
occur in the examination of banks, and 
also allow the Federal Reserve Bank to con- 
centrate their efforts on monetary policy. 

2. It would strengthen the dual banking 
system by providing significant new author- 
ity and additional funds to state banking de- 
partments. However, I would offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions to that end; 

A. That two of the proposed board mem- 
bers have been/or are affiliated with state 
regulatory agencies in lieu of the one pro- 
posed in the bill. 

B. That if any funding be provided by the 
federal government, that the states be re- 
quired to contribute a minimum amount, 
thus eliminating the tendency of states to 
utilize all federal funding and cut back on 
their own share of the cost of the project. 

C. I would suggest that a study be made of 
standardizing the fee schedules throughout 
the United States, and perhaps incorporating 
it into the program. 

D. It troubles me as to what your inten- 
tions are for weak state banking departments 
that are now in existence. Will you attempt 
to bring them all up to par or will this new 
consolidated agency have a larger role in 
those states that do not wish to have a strong 
banking department? 

E. It will take a certain amount of plan- 
ning in the area of developing expertise on 
both levels. As an example, the salary sched- 
ule would possibly have to be identical on 
both the state and federal level, or there will 
be a movement of personne! from the state 
to the federal level, thus, in my mind, de- 
feating the purpose of the program. 

I would suggest that thought be given to 
establishing a pool, if you will, of expertise 
in various bank regulations trust examina- 
tions, holding company examinations and 
other specialized areas, Our state, as an ex- 
ample, has trust companies but there are 
not enough to warrant full time examiners 
just for that purpose. If a pool of these in- 
dividuals were available, we could draw upon 
them from time to time to assist us in es- 
tablishing rules and procedures in regulating 
these financial institutions. 

The only comment I have on the negative 
side, is that I take objection to your conclu- 
sion that there are lax banking regulations. 
In my opinion, the banking system, as pres- 
ently constructed and regulated, functions 
very well. However, as you are aware, we 
have had our problems but many of those 
come about because of economic conditions 
in this country as well as abroad. Therefore, 
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the problems we have had are not those of 
the banking regulatory system, but the sys- 
tem as a whole. Mistakes are being made and 
as they are made, corrections will be imple- 
mented to alleviate the problem in future 
years. 

Perhaps this consolidation and potential 
improvement of all regulatory agencies in 
this country (state as well as federal) will 
give us as regulators, an opportunity to de- 
velop expertise not only in bank regulation 
but on the economic scene as a whole, thus 
allowing us to assist our financial institu- 
tions before problems develop rather than 
criticizing them for mistakes they have made 
in the past. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEROY GILBERTSON, 
Commissioner, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF BANKING, 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 19, 1978. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
Hon. ABE RIBICOFF, 
Committee on Governmental Afairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Committ-e on Governmental Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATORS: You have asked for com- 
ments on S. 2750 which calls for a consoli- 
dation of the three federal bank regulatory 
agencies into a single Federal Bank Com- 
mission. I concur with your belief that struc- 
tural reorganization is necessary to prevent 
duplication and overlapping among the regu- 
latory authorities. I am perhaps less con- 
cerned than you with the question of alleged 
inconsistent regulation which is said to be 
the result of present arrangements. I believe 
the more significant issue is one of general 
efficiency in the regulation of the commercial 
banking sector. 

The dual banking system should be 
strengthened by the consolidation of the 
three regulatory agencies, Many state bank- 
ing departments receive too little money to 
finance adequate supervisory programs, and 
S. 2750 provides the possibility for more 
nearly adequate funding. The bill provides 
for a sharing of responsibilities with the 
States, and I believe this position is con- 
sistent with the basic premise of the Confer- 
ence of State Bank Supervisors. 


The principle tenant of the Conference 
of State Bank Supervisors has been the 
maintenance and strengthening of the dual 
banking system. This is impossible without 
adequate financial support for state banking 
departments. Your bill explicitly recognizes 
the important role that the Federal Govern- 
ment can play in assuming part of these ex- 
penses and in strengthening the dual bank- 
ing system. One of the aspects of bank regu- 
lation which has troubled CSBS in the past 
is the question of divided responsibility for 
banking activities. Consolidation of the fed- 
eral regulatory bodies could help to meet 
problems of this kind. 

S. 2750 also recognizes the right of state 
banking departments to determine whether 
they will charter a new bank—with assur- 
ance that insurance will be readily available 
from the FDIC. This has long been a source 
of irritation among state bank supervisors, 
and all commissioners should welcome the 
possibility of having their individual de- 
cisions validated by automatic provision of 
insurance. 

Furthermore, the composition of the Fed- 
eral Bank Commission assures that someone 
intimately familiar with the problems of 
State bank regulation will have a significant 
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voice in the affairs of the Commission. The 
bill also has the advantage of concentrating 
the efforts of the Federal Reserve System on 
monetary policy and unburdening it in 
terms of regulatory functions. 

While I am sure the problems of regula- 
tion and supervision will not be solved by 
this consolidation, such a move will repre- 
sent a signficant step forward in the elimi- 
nation of potential and actual problem areas 
which have plagued regulation in the past. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. WHITESELL.@ 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

@® Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate and the public, 
the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Subcommittee on Energy Re- 
search and Development has scheduled 
2 days of hearings to examine S. 2533, 
the “Gasohol Motor Fuel Act of 1978.” 
The subcommittee will meet on Monday, 
August 7, 1978, and Tuesday, August 8, 
1978, at 10:00 a.m. in room 3110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Witnesses scheduled to appear on 
Monday, August 7 are: Senator BIRCH 
Bayu, Senator Jacos K. Javits, Senator 
RoBERT MorGan, Mr. F. Al Mavis, energy 
coordinator, Bureau of Soil and Water 
Conservation, Illinois State Department 
of Agriculture, and Dr. George H. Emert, 
director of Biochemical Technology, Gulf 
Oil Corp. 

Witnesses scheduled to appear on 
Tuesday, August 8 are: Senator CHARLES 
H. Percy, Mr. Alvin M. Alm, Assistant 
Secretary for Policy and Evaluation, De- 
partment of Energy, Mr. Weldon Barton, 
director, Office of Energy, Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. H. Jerome Korff, sales 
manager, Bohler Bros. of America, Inc., 
Houston, Tex., and Mr. Ray H. Daley, 
director of special projects, American 
Automobile Association, Falls Church, 
Va. 

Anyone wishing additional informa- 
tion with regard to the hearings should 
contact the subcommittee staff director, 
Dr. Willis D. Smith, at (202) 224-4431.@ 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PARKS AND RECREATION 


@ Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public, the scheduling 
of a public hearing before the Subcom- 
mitte on Parks and Recreation, Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The hearing is scheduled for Thurs- 
day, August 10, 1978, beginning at 8 
a.m., in room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building. Testimony is invited re- 
garding S. 2560, relating to the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore. 

For further information regarding the 
hearing, you may wish to contact Mr. 
Jim Beirne at 224-2564. 

Those wishing to testify or who wish 
to submit a written statement for the 
record should write to the Subcommittee 
on Parks and Recreation, room 3106, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20510.@ 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CITIZENS AND SHAREHOLDERS 
RIGHTS AND REMEDIES 


® Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Subcommit- 
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tee on Citizens and Shareholders Rights 
and Remedies of the Committee on the 
Judiciary will hold hearings on S. 3005, 
the “Citizens’ Right to Standing in Fed- 
eral Courts Act.” The hearings will be 
held on August 16, at 10 a.m., in room 
3302; and August 23, at 10 a.m., in room 
2228.0 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUTRITION 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Subcommittee 
on Nutrition of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry will 
hold hearings on the subject of food 
labelling and nutrition information on 
Wednesday, August 9 and Thursday, 
August 10. These will be a preliminary 
set of hearings to identify the issues and 
others will be scheduled later in the year. 
The subcommittee will hear from invited 
witnesses only at these initial sessions. 
The hearings will begin at 9 a.m. both 
days in room 324 Russell Building. Any- 
one wishing further information should 
contact the committee staff at 224- 
2035.@ 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly recently completed 10 days of hear- 
ings on pricing practices in the inter- 
state trucking industry. It examined a 
wide range of issues which affect the set- 
ting of rates charged to shippers, and 
ultimately to consumers, for truck trans- 
portation. Its inquiry ranged from the 
process of collective ratemaking—by 
which trucking companies meet to dis- 
cuss and vote on uniform rates under a 
special immunity from the antitrust 
laws—to the ability of the ICC to judge 
the fairness of rates established by this 
process. The subcommittee also heard 
testimony concerning the amount of ex- 
cess service competition in the industry 
fostered by tight Government regulation 
of rates and route awards. 


Many of the witnesses who appeared 
before the subcommittee, including ICC 
Chairman A. Daniel O’Neil and Justice 
Antitrust Division Chief John Shene- 
field, also noted the impact on rate levels 
of ICC controls on the numbers of motor 
carriers authorized to serve particular 
routes. Allowing more carriers to provide 
service, it is widely argued, would exert 
substantial downward pressure on rate 
levels in the industry. It would also make 
it more difficult for existing carriers to 
control rates through their rate bureaus. 

Because of the interrelationship be- 
tween collective ratemaking, rate regula- 
tion, and entry regulation, the subcom- 
mittee needs and intends to undertake— 
in a preliminary way—an examination of 
the issue of entry as part of its overall 
inquiry into pricing mechanisms in the 
trucking industry. 

I want to announce, therefore, that the 
subcommittee will be conducting hear- 
ings on this issue beginning August 9, at 
10 a.m. in room 6226 of the Dirksen 
Building. At list of witnesses who will 
appear on this date will be available from 
the subcommittee offices on Monday, 
August 7.0 
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DAY OF SOVIET SHAME 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, August 21, 
1978, will mark the 10th anniversary of 
the Soviet invasion of . Czechoslovakia. 
Commemorated as a “Day of Soviet 
Shame” by freedom-loving Czechoslo- 
vaks, this day merits mention in the 
Senate because of the flagrant violation 
of the United Nations Charter that the 
Soviet action represents. 

In 1968, the Soviets used military force 
to prevent the Czechs and Slovaks from 
establishing an independent social and 
political order according to their own de- 
sires. The Soviet invasion was a blatant 
violation of the principles of self-deter- 
mination, sovereignty, and noninterven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of other 
states. These principles are fundamental 
tenets of the United States and are in- 
cluded in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, which both the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia have signed. We must 
not allow the continuing abridgement of 
these principles to pass unchallenged. 

The Soviets have maintained troops in 
Czechoslovakia since August 1968 against 
the will of the Czechoslovak people for 
the purpose of restricting the freedoms 
of these individuals. The Soviets signed 
the Helsinki agreement guaranteeing re- 
spect for human rights, while callously 
ignoring the pleas of responsible Czechs 
and Slovaks for the freedom to decide 
for themselves the structure of their 
ciety. 

Concerned Czechoslovak citizens have 
expressed their indignation by writing 
and signing the charter 77, an appeal to 
the government to cease its inhuman 
policies and adhere to the Helsinki Final 
Act. The list of signatories of this mani- 
festation of popular discontent is grow- 
ing every day. Those who have commit- 
ted themselves to the principles of the 
charter 77 cannot be characterized as 
members of any one ethnic, professional, 
or ideological group: the charter 77 is 
truly a popular appeal. 

In response to the expression of opin- 
ion, the Soviet installed and maintained 
government has increased the level of op- 
pression in Czechoslovakia. I am told 
that the government has gone so far as 
to deny higher education to the children 
of parents who signed the charter 77. 
This infringement of a basic human 
right has not deterred the Czechoslovaks. 
Rather, a floating university in which 
classes are held in different locations on 
different days has emerged to satisfy the 
demand for further education. 

As a member of the United Nations 
and a supporter of human rights, the 
United States must register its objection 
to the invasion and continuing occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. I urge my fellow 
Senators to observe August 21 as a day 
for remembrance of those individuals in 
Czechoslovakia who are denied the basic 
human rights that we cherish.e@ 
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WE SHOULD PROTECT THE LAST 
GREAT FRONTIER 


@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, as a spon- 
sor of S. 1500 (Amdt. 2176), the Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation 
Act, I urge my colleagues to give this 
legislation careful review and considera- 
tion. This opportunity permanently to 
safeguard Alaska’s incomparable wild- 
lands and wildlife, has been aptly de- 
scribed as “our last great first chance.” 

Mr. President, I regret that such a 
critically important conservation issue 
has become clouded with misunderstand- 
ing, ill-founded criticism, and emotional 
charges and countercharges. As the 
Senate considers this legislation, it will 
be necessary to get the facts clear, to 
take a broad, objective look at the issues, 
and throughout all our deliberations, to 
keep in mind the interest of both the 
Nation and the State of Alaska. 

In the year and a half since our late 
colleague, Senator Lee Metcalf, first in- 
troduced the Alaska lands legislation in 
the Senate, we have all come to recog- 
nize this as an incredibly complex land 
allocation and management issue. Many 
compromises have already been made to 
accommodate the needs of Alaskan resi- 
dents and resource development inter- 
ests. Mr. President, there is no question 
in my mind that the State’s economy can 
and should continue to grow. At the same 
time, however, it is our duty to preserve 
the most magnificent and fragile natural 
areas of this last frontier. If anything, 
H.R. 39, as passed overwhelmingly by the 
House, has erred too far on the side of 
compromise. The Durkin-Metcalf bill, 
S. 1500 (Amat, 2176), is a stronger bill 
and does a better job of protecting the 
national interest. 

These 110 million acres we have pro- 
posed for protection are, after all, Fed- 
eral lands, owned by all the citizens of 
the Nation. The State of Alaska is in the 
process of selecting 104 million acres for 
its residents, and the Natives will be given 
title to 44 million acres. The State and 
Natives have quite rightly selected lands 
of the highest resource values and this 
fact alone will insure a bright economic 
future for Alaska. More than two-thirds 
of Alaska’s land base will remain open 
for development. The American people 
have shown tremendous interest in pro- 
tecting the remaining third of Alaska’s 
land area—those national park, wildlife 
refuge, and wilderness proposals which 
will safeguard critical ecosystems, wild- 
life habitat, and scenic splendor. It is 
truly in the national interest to do so 
now. 

WILDERNESS: NOT A RENEWABLE RESOURCE 

Mr. President, an editorial in the Love- 
land, Colo., Daily Reporter-Herald re- 
minds us that wilderness is not a renew- 
able resource and “once an area is opened 
for the development of its minerals and 
timber, it is lost forever.” This editorial 
reflects the views of many citizens of my 
State of Colorado, and in the Nation at 
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large, when it opposes further weakening 
of the Alaska lands legislation and re- 
ductions in proposed national park, wild- 
life refuge, wild river and wilderness des- 
ignations. 

The editorial notes, 

We must remember that far-sighted legis- 
lators set aside national parks such as Yel- 
lowstone and Rocky Mountain National Park 
for future generations to enjoy. These parks 
would not be here today if it weren't for 
these past decisions. 


Likewise, there is no guarantee 
Alaska’s magnificent wildlands will re- 
main unspoiled for generations to come 
unless we are now willing to make far- 
sighted decisions to insure their preser- 
vation. 


Mr. President, at this time our col- 
leagues on the Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee are considering the 
various Alaska lands proposals, includ- 
ing S. 1500 (Amdt. 2176), of which Iam 
a sponsor. As our colleagues on the En- 
ergy Committee consider this legislation, 
I urge them to bear in mind that Alaskan 
wilderness is not a renewable resource. 

This opportunity can be lost forever. 
We must not take lightly our responsi- 
bility to future generations to leave be- 
hind a real wilderness legacy in Alaska. 
Passage of S. 1500 (Amdt. 2176) is the 
best way to provide for future wilder- 
ness needs, at the same time as our Na- 
tion’s other resource needs are accom- 
modated. 


Mr. President, the full text of the edi- 
torial from the Daily Reporter-Herald 
dated May 15, 1978, follows, and I ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

WE SHOULD PROTECT THE LAST GREAT 

FRONTIER 

The Alaska National Interest Lands Con- 
servation Act, H.R. 39, is scheduled to come 
up for a House vote Wednesday. The battle 
over the bill has been a classic match-up 
between the developmental forces and the 
conservationists. 

The bill, designed to protect a significant 
portion of Alaska from development, already 
has been attacked and sliced up by lobbyists 
for the mining, timber, oil and hunting 
interests. 

We believe that much misinformation has 
been circulated concerning the supposed 
lock-up of Alaska. We wish to present some 
facts. 

The state, purchased from Russia in 1867, 
contains about 375 million acres. When 
Alaska was made a state in 1959, the state 
government was allowed to choose 104 mil- 
lion acres for itself. The state, of course, 
picked the best land available for mineral 
or oil development. 

In 1971, Alaskan natives were given 44 
million acres and they also chose the best 
land. These lands, and other 81 million 
acres of additional federal lands, would still 
be available for oil, mineral and timber ex- 
ploration and development. 

Even if the bill should be passed in its 
most extreme form, two-thirds of the state 
is still developable. That is not a lock-up 
of the state, as developmental lobbyists have 
implied. 

We must remember that far-sighted legis- 
lators set aside national parks such as Yel- 
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lowstone and Rocky Mountain National Park 
for future generations to enjoy. These parks 
would not be here today if it weren't for 
these past decisions. 

Alaska and northern Canada remain as 
some of the last and greatest regions of wil- 
derness and frontier in this hemisphere. We 
feel we should protect as much of these re- 
gions as possible. This bill gives us a chance 
to reserve whole ecosystems and with no 
outlay of cash. The land is already federal 
land. 

The original bill, whose chief sponsor is Rep. 
Morris Udall, would have set aside 144 mil- 
lion acres. Since introduced more than 18 
months ago, the acreage has been trimmed 
off to about 95 million acres. 

The bill, as it is now, is a compromise. 
There have been and still are attempts to 
weaken it further. We urge our represent- 
atives to fight for the present bill as a true 
effort for conservation. We oppose any fur- 
ther substitutes or weakening amendments. 
We oppose any further reductions in pro- 
posed national parks, wildlife refuges, wild 
rivers and wilderness lands. 

We agree that the mineral access process 
that would allow exploration and develop- 
ment on some of these areas is acceptable 
but only in the national interest and on a 
case-by-case basis agreed to by the two 
houses of Congress. 

Wilderness is not a renewable resource. 
Once an area is opened for the development 
of its minerals and timber, it is lost forever. 

Let's protect this last great frontier.® 


RHODESIA 


@® Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, last week, 
during the consideration of the Inter- 
national Security Assistance bill, the 
Senate made what in my estimation was 
a serious tactical error, At that time it 
was a well-known fact that Senator 
HELMS had an amendment that would 
have lifted the economic sanctions now 
placed upon trade with Rhodesia. It was 
evident at the time that this was a criti- 
cal issue, one that may well determine 
the outcome of the pending transfer 
from minority to majority rule in that 
African nation. 

Mr. President, the issue is no longer 
whether or not majority rule will become 
a reality, but rather what form of major- 
ity rule will come to power. On the one 
hand are the moderate black leaders of 
Rhodesia, Bishop Muzorewa, Ndabaningi 
Sithole, and Jerimiah Chirau, men who 
want to bring an open society to their na- 
tion, a government that will protect the 
rights of the minority as well as the ma- 
jority. These are the men that are will- 
ing, in fact encouraging, to use the ballot 
box as a method to determine who shall 
lead Rhodesia at such a critical time in 
her history. Opposite these men are the 
leaders of the so-called Patriotic Front, 
Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mugabe. 
These men have refused to participate 
in free elections, instead demanding that 
they be recognized as the leaders of the 
black majority and therefore the leaders 
of any new government in Rhodesia. 
They are financed in their guerrilla 
activities by the Soviet Union and are 
clearly Marxist in their views, yet the 
official position of the United States ap- 
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pears to be one that favors and supports 
these men. 

Mr. President, on July 31, 1978, the 
Washington Star carried an editorial that 
dealt with this crucial issue. The editorial 
discusses the pros and cons of the tran- 
sitional government and concludes that 
the policy of the Carter administration 
appears to be shortsighted. “The in- 
terests of the real black majority inside 
Rhodesia, and the chance for creating a 
democratic and economically vigorous 
Zimbabwe with continued white minority 
participation, get short shrift with such 
thinking.” 

I think that it is now imperative that 
the United States rethink its policy on 
Africa. We have permitted Ambassador 
Young to place us in the position that 
we are now in for all too long. It is 
inconsistent with the ideals of the Amer- 
ican people to support the violent over- 
throw of a peaceful democratic govern- 
ment by a Communist-supported move- 
ment. The United States should take a 
lesson from the meetings held in Bel- 
grade by the approximately 100 nations 
that see themselves as apart from the 
United States-Soviet conflict. These 
“nonalined” nations were critical of the 
Soviet-Cuban intervention in Africa. In 
another editorial that appeared in this 
morning’s Washington Post it states, 
“Many people, looking at the Third 
World, see a vista of unrest, turbulence, 
ethnic challenges, class wars, regional 
upheavals and what have you. Non- 
aligned people perhaps see that vista 
more clearly, and with more horror, than 
the rest of us. To them, or to an increas- 
ing number of them, Communist inter- 
vention means not help but trouble.” If 
they can see this issue clearly, then I find 
it difficult why we here in the United 
States refuse to acknowledge the obvious, 
that the people of Africa and the rest of 
the Third World want to live in peace 
and enjoy the freedoms that should be 
guaranteed all men. A Marxist society 
will not provide these freedoms. The 
message is clear, we here in the Senate 
must bring it to the attention of the 
administration that U.S. policy in Africa, 
as now constituted, is wrong and must 
be reversed before the damage becomes 
irreparable. 

Mr. President, I ask that the editorials 
from the Washington Star and the 
Washington Post be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Washington Star, July 31, 1978] 
THE SENATE'S RHODESIAN MESSAGE 

The Senate vote offering a conditional end 
of the Rhodesian embargo falls far short of 
the morale boost hoped for by the interim 
biracial regime in Salisbury. 

The 59-to-36 vote approval of a “compro- 
mise” plan submitted by Senators Javits 
and Case would, with concurrence by the 
House, leave it to the Carter administration 
to lift economic sanctions if it feels the con- 
ditions have been met. These would require 
free elections for a new Rhodesia govern- 
ment, and its commitment to negotiate “in 
good faith” with the guerrilla movements 
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now warring against the peaceful transition. 
It is questionable whether the participants 
in Rhodesia’s “internal” agreement for black 
majority rule can satisfy a definition of 
“good faith” by a hostile Carter administra- 
tion, and even whether elections can be held 
as planned in December in the face of guer- 
rilla attack. 

The inconclusive Senate action headed 
off a vote on a proposal by Senator Helms 
for an outright scrapping of the United 
Nations-endorsed embargo against the for- 
merly white-dominated, runaway British 
colony. The deflection of the more forth- 
right anti-embargo effort was seen as an- 
other in a string of foreign-policy victories 
for the Carter administration. 

But a strange victory it is. It pits the ad- 
ministration against the moderate black 
leaders who are sharing power in Rhodesia’s 
interim regime, including Bishop Abel Mu- 
zorewa, who was in town lobbying to end the 
embargo. The bishop has probably the larg- 
est following of Rhodesian blacks. While 
holding such black leaders at arm's length, 
the administration worries about a role for 
the guerrilla front headed by Joshua Nkomo 
and Robert Mugabe, who want to shoot their 
way to power and whose victims tend to 
be innocent blacks and missionaries. 

The Senate, while not dealing a direct re- 
buff to the administration on the Rhodesian 
embargo, did seem to be questioning the 
priorities of President Carter and Ambassa- 
dor Andrew Young on the African issue. 
These priorities have downplayed questions 
of democracy and racial co-existence under 
the emergent government, while putting top 
Stress on the sympathy enjoyed by Messrs. 
Nkomo and Mugabe among black African 
governments and in the Third World gen- 
erally. The administration also is concerned 
about the possibility of Russian-Cuban in- 
terference in Rhodesia by way of a continu- 
ing guerrilla war. 


The interest of the real black majority in- 
Side Rhodesia, and the chance for creating 
a democratic and economically vigorous 
Zimbabwe with continued white minority 


participation, get short shrift in such 
thinking. The signs of restiveness about this 
on Capitol Hill should encourage the ad- 
ministration to rethink its unhelpful po- 
sition on the attempt at a peaceful change- 
over in Rhodesia. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 1, 1978] 
TAKING THE QUOTES OFF ‘“NONALIGNED” 


Are the “nonaligned” countries, or a num- 
ber of them, losing some of the softness for 
Moscow that has so often made it necessary 
to put quotation marks on their professions 
of nonalignment? At the Belgrade meeting of 
80 or so nations that claim to sit apart from 
the American- and Soviet-led alliances, a 
major argument arose between Yugoslavia 
and Cuba. Yugoslavia's President Tito said 
in effect that nonalignment remains a viable 
international policy and the principal threat 
to it comes from great-power intervention 
conducted by the Soviet Union and Cuba. 
The Cuban foreign minister said in effect that 
nonalignment should foster liberation and 
revolution, as defined by Havana and Mos- 
cow. The weight of the conference seemed to 
be on the Tito side. 

The Belgrade session miade plain the way 
many Third World countries feel about hav- 
ing disputes in their midst resolved by for- 
eign forces. A lot of members, press reports 
said, warned they might boycott the non- 
aligned summit next year in Havana if the 
Cubans don’t quit Africa. There seemed to 
be a strong awareness that, while a country 
has a right to ask for foreign help in a crisis, 
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use of that right can produce harmful local 
and great-power tensions and can diminish 
the incentive to go for a political settlement. 
In the latter regard, it is noteworthy that at 
Belgrade Angola and Zaire said they had 
agreed on a kind of nonaggression pact; had 
it been in effect earlier, there might have 
been no Shaba crisis. 

The larger perception that seemed to be 
moving ahead at Belgrade concerned the new 
dangers that lurk for nonaligned countries. 
Ten or 20 years ago it was easy for most of 
those countries to identify the peril as “im- 
perialism.” But even the harshest critics of 
the United States see that it no longer has 
the same taste or capacity to intervene. Mean- 
while, the Soviet Union, using Cuban soldiers, 
is flexing its muscles. Many people, looking 
at the Third World, see a vista of unrest, 
turbulence, ethnic challenges, class wars, re- 
gional upheavals and what have you. Non- 
aligned people perhaps see that vista more 
clearly, and with more horror, than the rest 
of us. To them, or to an increasing number 
of them, communist intervention means not 
help but trouble. 

Well, you may say, all they did at Belgrade 
was talk. True. One can't know what it means 
until a secession movement gets rolling some- 
where, or an ethnic minority demands inde- 
pendence, or a “treasonous” faction seizes 
the telegraph office or . . . Certainly there's 
nothing for Americans to take premature or 
conspicuous delight in. But it’s an interesting 
development, all the same.@ 


SENATOR DURKIN ON NO-FAULT 
INSURANCE 


@ Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the House Commerce Committee 
voted down a proposed national no-fault 
insurance plan, Their action was a blow 
to the numerous supporters of no-fault 
auto insurance in this Chamber who had 
hoped to bring this long-delayed concept 
to fruition in the 95th Congress. 

When the 96th Congress takes this 
issue up again, they will have at their 
disposal the large body of knowledge 
amassed by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee during their investigations into 
the no-fault issue this year, One that I 
am sure will continue to be controversial 
in this debate is the question of what 
items insurance companies may take into 
account in setting premiums. My col- 
league from New Hampshire, Senator 
Durkin, recently published a useful 
analysis of the discriminatory provisions 
of the current iaw in this regard in the 
Washington Post. 

Senator Durkin’s insistence that these 
proposed new no-fault standards treat 
all citizens fairly and not continue old 
arbitrary practices of discrimination on 
the basis of sex or residence is nothing 
new to him. He has long championed the 
rights of consumers. As New Hampshire's 
insurance commissioner in the early 
1970's, JOHN DuRKIN acquired a well-de- 
served reputation as a man who was not 
afraid to stand up to large corporations 
to insure that individual citizens were 
treated equitably. Since coming to the 
Senate in 1975, JoHN Durkin has con- 
tinued to pursue these concerns diligently 
both on such issues as no-fault and auto 
safety and in the broader areas of energy 
pricing and supply. 
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I hope that all of my colleagues who 
did not read Senator Durkin’s fine analy- 
sis of this issue when it first appeared 
in the Washington Post will take the 
time to do so now. I feel that his com- 
mentary will be of great utility to this 
body in its deliberations on the no-fault 
issue in the future and ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

A NO-FAULT PLAN WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION 
(By JOHN A. DuRKIN) 

In urging that we stop trying to reform 
the no-fault-insurance bill lest it die in Con- 
gress, The Washington Post, in its June 17 
editorial “Wanted: Auto Insurance Relief,” 
has overlooked the real possibility that, if 
passed in its present form, no-fault legisla- 
tion will go on to die in the courts. 

Indeed, a June 8 decision by the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court struck down as unconsti- 
tutional the Michigan no-fault law, which 
has served as the basis of the legislation now 
under consideration in Congress. 

Although holding that it is constitutional 
to provide insurance benefits to accident vic- 
tims as a substitute for tort remedies, the 
court went on to hold that the rate-making 
procedure is “constitutionally inadequate to 
assure that the coverage is available at fair 
and equitable rates." The court held that 
the Michigan statute failed to guarantee a 
minimum due-process standard that rates 
not be “excessive, inadequate, or unfairly 
discriminatory.” 

The problem with the Michigan law, and 
with the legislation now under considera- 
tion in Congress, is that it does not change 
the industry-wide practice of basing an in- 
dividual's premium on classifications such as 
age, sex, marital status, and residence, rather 
than on solid actuarial data and on the in- 
dividual’s driving record and driving habits. 

This system has long discrminated against 
the majority of good drivers in each “high 
rate” classification by requiring them to pay 
significantly more each year because of a few 
bad drivers in the group. That is about as 
fair and reasonable as forcing all teen-age 
shoppers to pay more than everyone else 
for the same goods because some teen-agers 
are shoplifters who increase merchants’ over- 
head through theft. 

For those reasons, during Senate Com- 
merce Committee consideration of the no- 
fault bill, I sought to amend Section 108 to 
abolish the present system of setting insur- 
ance premiums by arbitrary classifications 
that bear no relation to an individual's driv- 
ing record. My amendment—which was voted 
down in committee but which I shall rein- 
troduce on the floor—would provide that un- 
der an approved state plan, no insurer (other 
than a self-insurer) may utilize race, color, 
creed, national origin, ancestry, age sex, re- 
ligion, marital status, lawful occupation or 
place of residence to justify rate classifica- 
tions and price differentials for automobile- 
insurance coverage. 

There is no question whatsoever that the 
present system of rate classifications dis- 
criminates against good drivers, unfairly 
punishing them for the poor record of other 
drivers. Consider just a few examples of 
what is a national problem: 

A 24-year-old East Boston man who had no 
accidents in seven years of driving was 
charged $2,512 for auto insurance, while the 
same coverage cost a 70-year-old grand- 
mother living in a rural area, with two ac- 
cidents in the previous year, only $160. 

An investigator working for the County of 
Los Angeles was quoted a rate of $580 for 
specified automobile insurance when he 
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listed his place of residence as Beverly Hills, 
and $1,283 when he listed it as Watts. 


A widow's quoted premium was increased 
to $339 for coverage offered by another com- 
pany at $189 when her insurer learned of 
her status as a widow. 


Under the present system, an individual in 
a high-rated group may pay more than 10 
times as much for the same coverage than 
an individual in a lower rated group, even 
though both have had no accidents. In the 
highest rated group, young urban males, it 
is not uncommon for a youth to pay more 
in insurance than the cost or value of the 
car he is insuring. Of that group, it has been 
estimated that 90 percent are actually safe 
drivers who are paying exorbitant rates for 
the 10 percent who are poor drivers. Youths 
are not the only victims. Often, senior citi- 
zens, who can least afford it, are hardest hit 
by discriminatory rate practices. 

It is fundamentally unfair to penalize 
drivers who have not proved themselves to 
be bad risks, as even some in the industry 
agree; one major carrier recently determined 
to revamp its rate-classification system ac- 
cording to driving records. 

My amendment would eliminate that dis- 
crimination and would force insurance com- 
panies to set reasonable rates based upon an 
individual's driving record and driving 
habits, which are certainly more indicative 
of whether or not he is likely to have an ac- 
cident than is his marital status or sex. Rates 
should be based on solid actuarial data and 
not on arbitrary classifications. Further- 
more, rates should be backed by clear stand- 
ards, for, as the Michigan court said, due 
process, at a minimum, requires “that per- 
sons affected have notice as to how their 
rates are determined.” 

I want it clearly understood that I am not 
opposed to no-fault insurance. Indeed, I 
have been fighting for a consumer-oriented 
no-fault-insurance program since 1970, 
when I was New Hampshire insurance com- 
missioner, and I will continue to fight for a 
consumer-oriented no-fault-insurance pro- 
gram when this bill is considered on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

However, without reform of the present no- 
fault bill along the lines of my amendment, 
or similar provisions, we will only increase 
the likelihood of a serious constitutional 
challenge, such as was sustained by Michi- 
gan's well-respected highest court. The re- 
sult would be a symphony of chaos, and the 
victims would be hundreds of thousands of 
injured people throughout the nation, and 
perhaps no-fault legislation itself. 


CACTUS STARFIGHTER SQUADRON 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
since 1957, pilots from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany have been training 
at Luke Air Force Base in our State of 
Arizona, and since 1965, those learning 
to master the F-104G Starfighter have 
been graduating to return to Germany 
and become part of that nation’s impor- 
tant contribution to NATO. On the night 
of July 15, 1978, the 100th of these classes 
graduated were given certificates as 
“honorary citizens” of the State of Ari- 
zona for life, and were inducted forever 
into what is called the “Cactus Star- 
fighter Squadron.” It is open for life to 
all those who have trained in the Amer- 
ican Southwest and nearly 900 young 
men have done so thus far. 


The two-nation, two-military serv- 
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ices—German and American, and the 
supporting contractors experience has 
been documented in a book in both lan- 
guages, “Those Wonderful Men in the 
Cactus Starfighter Squadron—Die Aus- 
sergewohnlichen Männer der Kaktus 
Starfighter Staffel.” It was assembled by 
two retired USAF men, Colonel Barney 
Oldfield, and Chief Master Sergeant Tom 
Rhone, both with Litton Industries, who 
have worked with this German training 
program since the early 1960's. 

In connection with the graduation of 
this 100th Starfighter German class, sev- 
eral things happened: The proceeds from 
the book became the endowment base of 
a Luftwaffe/U.S. Air Force ‘“Interna- 
tional Friendship Foundation”, and first 
disbursements were made to boys and 
girls clubs and other Arizona charities. 
This will now go on forever as a living 
memorial to this two-country involve- 
ment, which has become an extraordi- 
nary people-to-people encounter of last- 
ing importance. On that 100th class com- 
pletion, Luftwaffe Oberstleutnant (Lt. 
Col.) Alexander Janka, commander of 
Luke’s 2d German Training Squadron, 
gave Chief Master Sergeant Rhone a 
plaque inscribed: 

The 2d German Air Force Training 
Squadron, USA, Presents this certificate 
to— 

A true friend and patron since 1964; 

A never-ending source of help and 
advice; 

A man whose name will always be 
linked with German Air Force Training 
to Luke Air Force Base; and 

The Creator of the Luftwaffe/U.S. Air 
Force “International Friendship Foun- 
dation’'—Thomas H. Rhone. 

Danke, Shén, Tom, for 14 years of 
dedicated service as a representative of 
Litton Industries at Luke Air Force, July 
15, 1978. 

On that occasion, Oberstleutnant 
Janka delivered a tribute to Sergeant 
Rhone the comments of which I ask to 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The statement follows: 

The last 12 months have been filled with 
important events for the German Air Force 
here at Luke AFB, such as the 20th anniver- 
sary of training in Luke and tonigtht’s one 
hundredth graduation ceremony; therefore 
it gives me great pleasure, ladies and gentle- 
men, to add another highlight to this evening 
of celebration. 

There is a gentleman among us tonight, 
who has seen us all come and go and in many 
instances return a second or even third time 
to Luke AFB, since the beginning of the 
F-104 program. As a matter of fact, he is so 
much part of our daily tasks and environ- 
ment that I'm not so sure whether he does 
not have a serial number imprinted some- 
where as property of the government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

I am referring, of course, to the man with 
the camera slung around his neck and his 
Silver hair flying in the breeze when taking 
pictures on the flightline, a connoisseur of 
the good things in life such as wine, women 


and song—our true friend and good spirit, 
Tom Rhone. 

Tom is retiring today from his long-time 
position with Litton Industries, in order to 
join the ranks of those lucky people who 
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can pick their own life-style and sleep in in 
the mornings. Reflecting back on his achieve- 
ments for the 2nd GAF Training Squadron 
USA and the entire German Air Force, how- 
ever, I can only say he deserves it. 

In early 1965 Tom Rhone was assigned to 
Luke AFB by his employer as part of a group 
of technical personnel, but with the goal in 
mind to make his special talents available 
for the benefit of the German contingent in 
this area. It did not take him very long to 
establish deep bonds with the German sol- 
diers and their dependents, and he imme- 
diately supported all efforts to make them 
feel welcomed and get them integrated in 
their new community. Since the very begin- 
ning it was on his initiative that all mem- 
bers of the permanent staff received honor- 
ary Arizona citizenship certificates signed 
by the governor. It was his idea to have the 
German squadron sponsor a Christmas party 
for needy children of the Valley, which since 
then has become an institution here at Luke 
AFB. He arranged get-togethers of local fam- 
ilies with the German students, especially 
around the holidays and more often than 
not long-lasting friendships were formed 
in spite of the distance between the two 
countries. 

The “Reunion” every other year at Han- 
nover is further evidence of Tom's never- 
ending source of ideas to keep the spirit of 
this program alive. And who can forget the 
soccer games between the U.S. Air Force 
Academy and the German student pilots, 
which brought in 30,000,—$ and enabled the 
Glendale Boys Club to move from an old 
shack to a shiny new clubhouse. 

When the Litton personnel left Luke AFB 
in 1973, it was our good fortune that Tom 
was able to remain and many more goodwill 
enterprises were accomplished with his help 
and advice. 

The main achievement of his association 
with us had not even been started yet, but 
the idea was there, somewhere rooted in that 
fabulous mind of his. The idea was to docu- 
ment the success of this international pro- 
gram somehow, and not just in thousands 
of loose photographs. After many long 
months of hard work, research, uncounted 
obstacles, and with the financial aid of his 
employer, Tom Rhone and Colonel Oldfield, 
who is with us tonight, co-authored a book, 
which you all know by now—"“Those Won- 
derful Men of the Cactus Starfighter Squad- 
ron." The sale of this book in turn enabled 
Tom to put into being the true objective of 
his idea, to create something everlasting for 
the benefit of our two countries—The 
USAF/Luftwaffe International Friendship 
Foundation.” The foundation was incorpo- 
rated in 1977 with a starting capital of 
20.000,—$ and this year for the first time 
funds are being distributed to 8 different 
charities throughout the Valley. 

But this is just the beginning. Efforts are 
being made now to do the same in Germany 
in the near future. What the impact of this 
achievement will be in years to come can 
only be guessed at, but I know that it takes 
a very special person to give so freely of him- 
self for the benefit of others and to create a 
monument of goodwill between two nations. 

How do you say good-bye to a man like 
that? We of the 2nd GAF Training Squadron 
don't! He may not know it yet, but there is 
a lot to be accomplished yet and without 
him it just would not be the same. So, Tom, 
we hope that you will continue to advise us 
and be with us, whenever you can manage 
to spare a few hours of your leisure life. But 
most of all we don’t want to miss you as our 
friend, and there are too many “Beerfests,” 
“Weinfests,” Faschings Parties” etc. ahead 
for you to quit now. See you Monday morn- 
ing 8 o'clock sharp.@ 


August 3, 1978 


COMPETITION AND INFLATION 


@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, I would like 
to share with my colleagues an article 
by Michigan State University economist 
Walter Adams which appeared in the 
New York Times on August 1, 1978. Mr. 
Adams analysis of the relationship be- 
tween economic concentration, competi- 
tion and inflation in our economy is a 
perceptive one and deserving of further 
consideration. 

No issue poses more concern for our 
society than the steadily increasing size 
of our institutions, both public and ‘pri- 
vate. Corporations, Government agencies, 
labor unions by their very size alienate 
the average citizen and threaten to crush 
individual innovation and creativity. The 
resulting ramification of most impor- 
tance to a pluralistic, democratic society 
is the growing concentration of economic 
power in America. 

Economists may disagree about the 
precise extent and trend of market power 
in America industry, but the evidence is 
clear that in many markets concentra- 
tion is far too high for effective com- 
petition, and that it is gradually and 
steadily increasing. It is competition 
that provides consumers with better 
products and lower prices, thereby serv- 
ing as a check on inflation while prevent- 
ing a single firm from controlling a mar- 
ket and substituting its judgment for 
that of the market. The fact, however, is 
that, increasingly fewer and fewer peo- 
ple are making the decisions which have 
the greatest impact on the economy. And 
the Government has been urged to reg- 
ulate the marketplace more and more to 
protect the public interest from private 
domination. 

The economic effects of the corporate 
concentration that pervades our society 
can be seen in many ways. But those ef- 
fects are often reflected in higher costs 
to the consumer and a higher rate of in- 
flation. Anti-inflation programs based on 
supposedly free markets and relying on 
fiscal and monetary constraints have 
failed. Clearly, many of our Nation’s cor- 
porations and trade unions have amassed 
enough power to exact demands that ex- 
ceed what could be achieved under condi- 
tions of active competition. 

Admittedly, the relation between con- 
centration and inflation is complex, and 
no one can pretend to have all the an- 
swers. Earlier this session I introduced a 
bill—the Competition Review Act—which 
would focus on developing sensible solu- 
tions to some of the problems of concen- 
tration. The bill would establish a Com- 
petition Review Commission to study the 
impact of the Government’s laws and 
would focus concentration in both man- 
agement and labor. It would develop 
recommendations for legislative changes 
and regulatory modifications for legis- 
lative changes and regulatory modifica- 
tions necessary to strengthen the 
economy. 

The Commission's study would be, 
quite simply, the most comprehensive 
study ever undertaken of the American 
economy. The goal would be to resolve 
some of the competing economic theories 
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of economic concentration and correct 
structural imbalances in the economy so 
as to strengthen and protect the free en- 
terprise system. 

Mr. President, the consequences of 
growing economic concentration and its 
effects on competition and inflation 
merit a much more serious examination 
than they have received by this Congress. 
The Competition Review Commission 
which I have proposed offers one mecha- 
nism by which the Congress can begin to 
address this important issue. I ask that 
Mr. Adams’ thoughtful article on com- 
petition and inflation be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

COMPETITION AND INFLATION 

“In the United States," says Milton Fried- 
man, Nobel laureate and guru of the Chicago 
School, “inflation is headed up, not down. I 
would be very much surprised if it isn't in 
the 7 percent to 10 percent range by the end 
of the year.” That is why he is betting on the 
Japanese yen and against the dollar by buy- 
ing yen-dominated securities. “After all,” he 
says, “speculating against the United States 
government isn’t a gamble. It’s almost a sure 
thing.” 

To combat inflation, Professor Friedman 
would have the Government implement a 
drastic cut in expenditures coupled with a 
careful modulation of the money supply. This 
medicine, he is confident, would quickly 
break the cycle of inflationary expectations 
and set off a reduction in the general price 
level. 

The Carter Administration, like its pred- 
ecessors, has refused to embrace such Dra- 
conian measures—in part, because the price 
that would have to be paid in unemployment 
is politically intolerable. In addition, the 
Carter economists have begun to recognize— 
perhaps only intuitively—that the current in- 
fiation is not a classical demand-pull infia- 
tion (where too many dollars chase too few 
goods) but a cost-push inflation, fueled by an 
unchecked price-wage spiral and refiecting 
deep-seated imperfections in the economy. 

The current inflation, as daily events make 
increasingly clear, is as much political as an 
economic problem of unbridled power con- 
centrations. It is the result of a power grab 
by highly organized vested interests for a 
larger share of a fixed pie—or a pie growing 
more slowly than the combined appetites of 
the interests that desire to devour it. It is the 
kind of inflation that cannot be cured simply 
by monetary and/or fiscal restraints but that 
must be supplemented with an effective 
“Incomes” policy, that is, a wage-price policy. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Carter has not opted 
for an effective incomes policy. Rather, he 
has put his faith in “moral suasion” through 
behind-the-scenes jawboning—an appeal to 
big labor and big business to moderate their 
demands so that the inflation rate can be 
“decelerated.” This approach has seldom suc- 
ceeded in the past, and it is destined for 
another failure. 

Automobile prices are a case in point. With 
the depreciation of the dollar and the ap- 
preciation of the Japanese yen and the West 
German mark, foreign producers have been 
forced to raise prices on cars imported into 
the United States. What has been the reac- 
tion of the American auto giants? Have they 
seized on this golden opportunity to drive 
imports from the domestic market and recap- 
ture the 15 percent share that these imports 
have taken from domestic producers and 
workers? 

Quite the opposite. As the price of Volks- 
wagens and Datsuns went up, so did the price 
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of their domestic rivals: General Motors and 
Ford have raised prices on some models four 
times since January of this year—in addi- 
tion to increases of nearly $400 a car, or 6 
percent, when the new models hit the mar- 
ket last fall. 

And the Administration applauds these 
moves on the theory that a series of piece- 
meal price increases will have less of an im- 
pact on annual inflation rates than a once-a- 
year lump-sum increase. This is small com- 
fort to car buyers and inflation watchers. 

The record in steel is equally unimpressive. 
Here, a price increase of 5.5 percent across 
the board was announced last December, fol- 
lowed by a 1.1 percent increase in April, a 3 
percent increase in June, and rumors of yet 
another increase of 3 to 5 percent before 
the year’s end. Robert S. Strauss, the Presi- 
dent's chief inflation fighter, expressed de- 
light that he had dissuaded the companies 
from insisting on increases twice that large. 

And, as if to make sure that these in- 
creases ‘‘stick,"” the Administration has 
evolved a trigger price system to protect the 
steel industry from foreign competition— 
the only mechanism since World War II that 
has put an effective lid on the industry's pen- 
chant for reckless price escalation. 

Trigger prices are, of course, a form of Gov- 
ernment price support. Already, the trigger 
price system has raised the nation's bill by 
an estimated $6 billion, and it will inevitably 
have further inflationary effects as these 
price increases ripple through the economy. 
The Government could hardly have devised a 
more propitious mechanism for insuring in- 
flation over and above what market condi- 
tions, if left free, would generate. 

Clearly, monetary-fiscal policies plus moral 
suasion are not the answer, But does this 
mean that the Administration is helpless— 
that Professor Friedman must inevitably win 
his speculation against the Government? By 
no means. Short of wage and price controls— 
whose peacetime record is less than reassur- 
ing, the most attractive alternative is a vig- 
orous competition policy. This would require 
a dismantling of Government programs that 
artificially stifle market forces and protect 
concentrated industries from competition. 

Note what the mere threat of deregulation 
and the aggressive promotion of competition 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board has already 
done to airline rates—without, incidentally, 
causing losses to the carriers. Stopping the 
drift of protectionism in international trade 
would have the same effect, So would an an- 
titrust policy that is more than a policeman 
looking the other way.@ 


IRAN ARMS ITSELF “FOR PEACE” 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
very often hear criticism of the sale of 
American arms to Iran but most of this 
comes from people who either do not 
know or ignore the precarious position in 
which that country finds itself vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. At the present time, 
Iran is closely watching what many Per- 
sians see as a major new thrust by the 
Soviet Union southward into the strategic 
oil-rich region hinging the Middle East, 
Asia and Africa. Accordingly, Iran is 
moving both politically and militarily to 
counter the potential threat. 

Mr. President, I do not have to em- 
phasize how vital our own strategic in- 
terests are in this area of the world; and 
I find it encouraging that the leaders of 
Iran are aware of the Russian threat and 
are prepared to counter it. In this con- 
nection, the Baltimore Sun recently car- 
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ried a very important article concerning 
the effort of Iran to arm itself against the 
threat of Soviet aggression. I ask that 
the article, written by Michael Parks, be 
printed in the Recorp. 
The article follows: 
[From the Baltimore Sun, July 27, 1978] 
TEHRAN WARY OF REDS’ PUSH TO SEA 
(By Michael Parks) 


TEHRAN, IraN.—Iran is closely watching 
what many Persians see as a major new 
thrust by the Soviet Union southward into 
the strategic, oil-rich region hinging the 
Middle East, Asia and Africa, and Tehran 
is moving both politically and militarily to 
counter the potential threat. 

Iran is prepared to intervene militarily to 
shore up the stability of its neighbors if they 
are faced with pro-Communist insurgencies 
or other subversion, highly placed Iranian 
officials have warned diplomats here, declar- 
ing that further Soviet “expansion” would 
be interpreted as a direct threat to Iran itself. 

This tough talk was meant to warn the 
Soviet Union to go no further and to alert 
the West to what Iran sees as a real danger, 
according to ranking diplomats who have 
conferred recently with Shah Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi, the Iranian monarch, and the 
top Officials of his government. 

The shah is using Iran's oil wealth and 
the considerable political leverage it gives 
him to extend his influence as a force for 
stability in neighboring countries—and he is 
buying more highly sophisticated, modern 
weapons for his 350,000-man armed forces. 

“In certain geographic areas of the world, 
there is no alternative but chauvinism,” the 
shah told Iranians last month. “Iran is one 
of these regions. Otherwise, you will disap- 
pear, and our name will no longer be Iran, 
but Iranistan.” 

This was a clear reference to the pro- 
Communish coup d'etat three months ago in 
neighboring Afghanistan, a development 
that many Iranians, including government 
officials and foreign policy analysts here, took 
as a well-advanced step in a Soviet strategy 
to cut through West Asia to Mideast oil fields 
and tanker lanes in the Indian Ocean. 

The next moves could well be—in the 
Iranian view—encouragement from Afghan- 
istan of nationalist movements and tribal 
rebellions in Baluchistan in eastern Iran and 
neighboring Pakistan, perhaps taking advan- 
tage of political turmoil in Pakistan. This 
could create a corridor to the sea. 

Baluchi nationalism particularly worries 
Tehran, since it threatens Iran's territorial 
integrity, and Foreign Ministry official have 
bluntly warned the new Afghan regime not 
to promote the idea of a “greater Baluchis- 
tan," which Moscow has backed previously. 

The shah has warned for more than five 
years that Iran would intervene if Pakistan 
were ever threatened with any new break-up, 
but Tehran's recent messages have been far 
firmer, according to diplomats here, and re- 
flect greatly increased concern. 

Iranians believe that the shah’s threat 
earlier this year to come to Somalia's aid if 
Ethiopia crossed into Somali territory led 
to the de facto cease-fire in that conflict and 
that Iran's ability to project its military 
power through the region is taken far more 
seriously now. 

“Iran feels that what worried it should 
worry others too,” an Arab diplomat said, 
“and it has a point, however, you view its 
increasing power and influence.” 

Other regional developments worrying 
Iranians: 

The prospect of political unrest in Paki- 
stan and even the country's disintegration 
if the military regime there executes the 
former prime minister, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. 
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The shah has already asked that the death 
sentence be commuted, and Iran privately 
has warned that its much-needed economic 
aid, running between $300 million and $400 
million, depends on the handling of the 
Bhutto case, which is still in Pakistani 
courts. 

The mounting level of political violence 
and terrorism in Turkey, Iran's northwestern 
neighbor, which some here see heading to- 
ward a virtual civil war. “Religious groups 
have begun fighting each other, terrorists 
are killing an average of three people a day, 
and the Kurds are rebelling in the moun- 
tains,” one foreign policy analyst said. 

“They have 65 per cent inflation and 20 
per cent unemployment. The political crisis 
feeds on the economic crisis.” 

Iran recently advanced Turkey $120 mil- 
lion to buy oil and petroleum products, with 
repayment in Turkish exports, hoping to ease 
the country’s economic and political prob- 
lems. 

On the Arabian peninsula, the coup by 
hard-line Marxists in South Yemen—follow- 
ing the assassination of North Yeman's 
president, whose conciliatory approach had 
begun to moderate the militancy of the 
Southerners, is seen as a renewed threat to 
Oman, where Iranian troops fought to put 
down a prolonged insurgency, and perhaps to 
the United Arab Emirates, a federation of 
weak sheikdoms on the Gulf of Persia. 

The horn of Africa, where South Yemen 
has helped the Marxist military regime in 
Ethiopia defeat Somalia in the Ogaden Des- 
ert and is again aiding Addis Ababa in fight- 
ing Eritrean secessionists. Though no sup- 
porter of the Eritreans, Iran fears the naval 
implications of Marxist regimes in full con- 
trol of both sides of the entrance to the Red 
Sea through which many oil tankers pass 
bound for Europe and America. 

“The Persian Gulf and the shipping lanes 
leading from it are Iran's jugular vein,” 
Manuchehr Zelli, the deputy Iranian foreign 
minister, said in an interview here. 

“They are absolutely vital for us, for all the 
states along the coast and for those depend- 
ing on the 30 million barrels of oil a day that 
move through the Strait of Hormuz. Peace 
and stability are of primary importance, and 
we have a responsibility to do our best to 
protect the freedom of navigation. The Red 
Sea and the Strait of Bab al Mandab are of 
equal importance. We haye been very con- 
cerned since the eruption of the crisis on the 
horn—we hope no outside power will thrust 
its influence into the area.” 

Mr. Zelli was very careful and circumspect 
in discussing Tehran's current relations with 
Moscow, but the potential threat Iran faces 
along its 1,250-mile border with the Soviet 
Union was underscored by the Soviet down- 
ing three weeks ago of two Iranian Army 
helicopters that had strayed across the bor- 
der in fog. 

Eight Iranian soldiers were killed in one, 
and the other copter was badly damaged in 
the incident. The official Soviet news agency 
Tass said the two aircraft penetrated 19 
miles into Soviet airspace, ignoring orders 
to land; informed sources here asserted, how- 
ever, that Soviet violations of Iranian terri- 
tory were so common that the pilots prob- 
ably thought they were on their own side of 
the border and the Russians were engaged 
in a mock air fight. 

“All the threats the shah has said Iran 
faced—a militarily strong, pro-Soviet neigh- 
bor in Iraq, turmoil in two other neighbors, 
Turkey and Pakistan, a Soviet satellite in 
Afghanistan plus Soviet naval bases along 
the tanker routes—are beginning to look 
very real, even to the skeptics,” a European 
ambassador here said. “We will have to take 
his scenarios of a Soviet threat a lot more 
seriously.” 

The Persian monarch is continuing the 
buildup of his armed forces, planning now 
to equip them with the most modern and 
sophisticated weapons. 
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“Over the past five or six years, the focus 
has been on expansion and modernization of 
the armed forces,” a senior Western military 
observer here said. “That is shifting now to 
equipping them and training them with the 
most advanced weapons systems available. 
Iran is strong now, but the shah is taking 
the armed forces into a generational leap 
forward." 

Present Iranian plans call for purchases 
of more than $10 billion from the United 
States in the next four years, including 70 
F-14 and 140 F-16 warplanes (a total of 240 
of these advanced fighter-bombers are al- 
ready on order at a cost of more than $5 
billion). Over the past nine years, American 
weapons sales to Iran have totaled more than 
$18 billion. 

Other Iranian plans include a $5 billion 
naval expansion, including the purchase of 
6 West German submarines, a dozen frigates, 
8 minesweepers and 12 missile- firing patrol 
boats, all from European naval yards. In 
addition, Iran has ordered 4 Spruance-class 
destroyers and 3 submarines from the United 
States, and it is considering buying 10 more 
German submarines and more mine-sweepers 
and patrol boats later. 

With deliveries of British Chieftain tanks 
and American helicopters well under way, 
Iran is now establishing its own ordnance 
plants to repair them, make spare parts and 
manufacture ammunition for them. The 
planned tank depot at Isfahan, the center 
of Iran's steelmaking and other heavy in- 
dustry, will cost an estimated $1.4 million 
alone. 

“The shah feels he has to have the muscle 
to back up any position he takes and the 
power to act alone and immediately if nec- 
essary,” one Official says, in explaining the 
continued arms purchases. 

“If he demands that Soviet intrusions into 
Iranian airspace, including overflights, be 
stopped, he has to be able to shoot the planes 
down if necessary—that is the way he feels. 
With the 150 F-14's he is buying with their 
Phoenix missiles, he would have that capa- 
bility.” 

Mr, Zelli, the deputy foreign minister, puts 
the Iranian argument this way: 

“Peace cannot be defended from a position 
of weakness, and our history, in this century, 
bears witness to the validity of this policy 
and approach, Whenever we have been weak, 
even declaring our neutrality, Iran has been 
occupied. By strengthening our defense cap- 
abilities, we have been able, on the other 
hand, to contribute to peace in our region."@ 


EDWARD J. GALLAGHER 


è Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, my 
State of New Hampshire recently lost a 
great citizen and I lost a good friend. 

Edward J. Gallagher, the publisher of 
the Laconia Evening Citizen and the au- 
thor of four books, died at the age of 87. 

His counsel was invaluable to me over 
the years just as it was to countless resi- 
dents of my hometown of Laconia. 

His newspaper comprised a single in- 
stitution in our city, a rare institution in 
that it always managed to hold the pub- 
lic’s affection as well as its respect. 

The same was true for Ed Gallagher 
throughout the State, but especially with 
respect to his fellow members of the 
press. They, too, liked Ed as much as 
they admired him. And they agree that 
New Hampshire journalism is diminished 
by his passing. 

In more recent years, Ed left much of 
the responsibility for the day-to-day 
duties of running the paper to his daugh- 
ter Alma Gallagher Smith and her hus- 
band, Larry. This made it possible for 
Ed to carry on his writing and shortly 
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before his death he started work on a 
fifth book, a biography of Robert Jack- 
son, a Concord native who was later an 
advisor to President Roosevelt. 

He recently completed his fourth book 
on events in the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture in the 1890’s and early 1900’s from 
a collection of the James Lyford papers. 
It is presently being prepared for publi- 
cation. 

Ed’s third book was entitled “George 
H. Moses: A Profile, U.S. Senator from 
1918 to 1933.” He also wrote “Robber 
Baron,” a book about Max Shinburn who 
Ed interviewed after Shinburn had 
served a prison term for bank robbery 
and later went to Belgium and acquired 
the title baron. 

His first book, “A Biography of Stilsun 
Hutchins,” told the life story of the New 
Hampshire native who founded the 
Washington Post. 

The death of this kind and gentle man 
has moved many in my home State to 
reflect on Ed Gallagher’s many contri- 
butions to New Hampshire and our 
Nation. And, I ask that there be printed 
in the Recorp some of the eulogies pub- 
lished in New Hampshire since Ed Gal- 
lagher’s death on July 19. 

The eulogies follow: 

PUBLISHER GAVE LONG LIFE OF SERVICE TO 
LAKES REGION 

Edward J. Gallagher, publisher of the 
Laconia Evening Citizen for half a century 
and author of four books, died Wednesday 
after a brief illness. He was 87. 

Gallagher founded The Evening Citizen in 
1925 with his late wife, Etta G. Gallagher, 
and earlier was owner and publisher of the 
Concord Patriot, which later merged with 
the Concord Monitor. 

A Concord native, Gallagher began his 
newspaper career as a teenager reporting on 
legislative meetings for several daily and 
weekly papers in New Hampshire. 

Gallagher purchased the Concord Patriot 
in 1909, shortly after being hired as city 
editor. 

After selling the Patriot, Gallagher left 
New Hampshire to work for Billboard Maga- 
zine, and traveled extensively, interviewing 
prominent show business personalities, 

He returned to his native state to start 
the Evening Citizen, which later merged with 
the weekly Laconia Democrat. 

He also dabbled in politics. He served two 
years as Laconia mayor, beginning in 1937. 

Vitally interested in the development of 
the Lakes Region, Mr. Gallagher served in 
a number of posts which contributed greatly 
to its growth. He was president of the Laco- 
nia Building and Loan Association when it 
gained a charter to establish The Laconia 
Federal Savings and Loan Association. He 
served the association for many years as an 
officer and retired as chairman of the board 
in 1976. 

He was also a director of the Laconia 
National Bank which later merged with the 
Peoples National Bank and is now affiliated 
with the First Bancorp of New Hampshire. 

He was a founder of the Laconia Industrial 
Development Corp. which brought many in- 
dustries to the area and assisted in the Laco- 
nia Community Development Corp. which 
handled the financing for industries and 
businesses in Laconia’s Urban Renewal 
project, 

Mr. Gallagher used the Citizen Publishing 
Co, to personally sponsor the construction 
of model homes during the depression period 
in the 30s to stimulate construction indus- 
try in the Lakes Region and many still stand 
throughout the city. 

He was also active in the promotion of the 
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resort and recreation potential of the Lakes 
Region and served as an active member and 
president of the Laconia Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Lakes Region Association. 

He laid the groundwork and acquired fed- 
eral funds for the construction of the Belk- 
nap Recreation Area which was developed 
into the present Gunstock complex. Once 
constructed, he utilized the Area to bring a 
number of summer and winter sporting 
events to the Lakes Region. 

In civic affairs, besides serving two terms 
as mayor, he was chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Laconia Public Library, served 
on several mayors’ advisory boards and as 
chairman of the Salvation Army Advisory 
Board, 

On a state level he was president of the 
New Hampshire Mayors’ Club, a member of 
the New Hampshire Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission, a lay member of the Ju- 
dicial Council, on the Mt. Washington Ad- 
visory Commission, the National Forest Ad- 
visory Board, President of the New Hamp- 
shire Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
and a member of the board of incorporators 
of Catholic Charities. 

He was chairman of the New England As- 
sociated Press membership and served as a 
director of the New England Daily Newspaper 
Association. 

In a 1975 interview, Gallagher said he 
chose the name “Citizen” for his newspaper 
because it implies “public rather than polit- 
ical interests.” 

“It’s a mistake to have a newspaper that 
keeps the town all riled up,” he said. 

During his youth, he suffered from tuber- 
culosis, a disease from which his mother 
died. 

Confined to bed at an early age, he received 
a $1 toy typewriter which he used to write 
a story, “What to do for an invalid.” The 
article was published three months later in 
Pictorial Review, and a journalism career 
had begun. 

His first book was a biography of Stilson 
Hutchins, a New Hampshire native who 
founded the Washington Post. 

He later wrote “Robber Baron,” a book 
about Max Shinburn, who Gallagher inter- 
viewed after Shinburn had served a prison 
term in Concord for bank robbery. After his 
imprisonment in Concord, Shinburn went to 
Belgium and acqiured the title baron. 

Gallagher's third book was a biography of 
the late New Hampshire Sen. George H. 
Moses. 

He recently completed his fourth book, on 
events in the New Hampshire Legislature in 
the 1890's and early 1900's. The book is 
presently being prepared for publication. 

Shortly before his death, he had started 
work on a fifth book, a biography of Robert 
Jackson, a Concord native who was later an 
adviser to President Roosevelt. 

Gallagher's survivers include a daughter, 
Alma Gallagher Smith; and two half-sisters, 
Caroline Cassidy of Concord, and Mary Cas- 
sidy, formerly of Concord and now a resident 
of St. Francis Home in Laconia. 

Friends may call at the Wilkinson-Beane 
Funeral Home tonight from seven to nine. A 
Mass of Christian Burial will be held at St. 
Joseph's Church Friday morning at 10:00, 
followed by burial in the family plot at 
Calvary Cemetery, Concord. 

[From the Laconia (N.H.) Citizen, July 20, 
1978] 
Mr. GALLAGHER 

We will sorely miss Mr. Gallagher. 

His many friends throughout the city and 
state are remembering the wise counsel and 
inspiration he provided. 

In the publishing field he holds a special 
niche in the minds of a legion of newspaper 
people throughout the United States who 
graduated from the Evening Citizen clan. 
They, like the present staff, remember him 
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not only as ‘The Publisher”, but as a friend 
and teacher. 

They are proud to be known as Gallagher 
men and women. 

We first heard the term as a cub reporter 
when we were introduced to a public official 
on a city beat. He referred to us as a Janson 
man, a trainee of city editor Ebba Janson 
who had a great part in moulding the policy 
of the Evening Citizen with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gallagher. Joining the regular staff you 
graduated to a Gallagher man. 

He contributed greatly to his craft. At an 
early age he was given a $1 toy typewriter and 
in his hands it became an extension of his 
physical being. Though his tool changed over 
the years to an L. C. Smith and lately to a 
futuristic electric model he always used it 
wisely and honestly in his trade. 

He chose not to be an opinion maker but a 
guide in the community and he followed his 
creed not only in his daily articles and the 
columns of his newspaper but in his personal 
life and associations as well. 

His favorite theme, explaining the art of 
journalism to young reporters and older ones 
as well, was his Bronx angle. He coined the 
pnrase from an early New York paper he 
came in contact with. It was the ability to 
tie a national or international story to a 
local person or event. 

The Bronx paper's staff were past masters 
at it and he brought the concept to his Eve- 
ning Citizen. An editor once told us “When- 
ever a big story breaks I watch for the Citi- 
zen to see how Ed Gallagher got a local 
handle on it.” 

He could always find one. 

There are many Evening Citizen trained 
reporters and editors scanning the wire copy 
in newsrooms across the country yesterday 
when the report of his death was carried. 

They had a Bronx angle. 

They were fortunate enough to have known 
him. 

[From the Laconia (N.H.) Citizen, July 20, 
1978] 


TRIBUTES Honor CITIZEN PUBLISHER 


Two of New Hampshire's most prominent 
politicians were among the first to pay trib- 
ute to Edward J. Gallagher, who died yester- 
day after publishing this newspaper for more 
than half a century. U.S. Sen. Thomas 
McIntyre and Gov. Meldrim Thomson me- 
morialized the Evening Citizen’s founder in 
statements issued Wednesday. “I have lost 
a good friend. New Hampshire has lost a 
great citizen," Sen. McIntyre said. 

“Ed Gallagher and his newspaper com- 
prised a single institution in Laconia, a rare 
institution in that it always managed to 
hold the public’s affection as well as its re- 
spect. 

“The same was true for Ed Gallagher 
throughout the state, but especially with re- 
spect to his fellow members of the press. 
They, too, liked Ed as much as they ad- 
mired him. And they would agree, I'm sure, 
that New Hampshire journalism is depleted 
with his passing,” Sen. McIntyre concluded. 

He planned to attend the Friday service, 
a spokesman said. 

Gov. Meldrim Thomson said Wednesday 
night, “Edward John Gallagher will long be 
remembered as the dean of New Hampshire's 
newspaper life. The Lakes Region has long 
benefited from his good citizenship and the 
constant promotion of it by Gallagher and 
his respected Laconia Evening Citizen.” 


[From the Portsmouth (N.H.) Herald, 
July 21, 1978] 


EDWARD J. GALLAGHER 


If any man was ever privileged to enjoy 
life, and the people met during its progress, 
that man was the late Edward J. Gallagher, 
veteran publisher of the Laconia Citizen. 

His years in the newspaper business 
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spanned most of those that have passed 
since the dawn of the century, and in the 
course of them Gallagher came to know just 
about everyone in New Hampshire, especially 
those in polities and industry. 

Ed helped many a researcher into the po- 
litical history of New Hampshire, and was 
a constant source of anecdotes about the 
leading characters who have strutted across 
the stage in the past 75 years. 

His editorial approach was markedly dif- 
ferent from that taken by most of us, being 
more kindly and benign, but he still didn’t 
run away from a row, and sought constantly 
to make the Laconia Citizen a useful citizen. 

In the passing of Ed Gallagher, the people 
of New Hampshire have lost a friend, and the 
State itself will be the loser because his 
voice is stilled. 

Ed always had a deep fondness for Ports- 
mouth, for the Herald and for the Hartfords, 
father and son, so long the publishers of 
the Herald. That affection was reciprocated. 

But, as for all men, Ed Gallagher’s long 
life has come to an end, in the quiet way 
he wanted. It was an honor and a pleasure 
to have known him, and we extend our con- 
dolences to his daughter, Alma Gallagher 
Smith, the active head of the Citizen. 


[From the Concord (N.H.) Monitor, July 
20, 1978] 
THE Last oF THE GRAND OLD SCHOOL 
(By William Dwight) 

Edward J. Gallagher, founder and owner 
of the Laconia Evening Citizen who died 
yesterday at the age of 87, was the last of 
the old school of personal newspapermen 
who made New England journalism so 
distinctive. 

James M. Langley of the Monitor was 
also one of them. They were competitors in 
their youth right here in Concord. They 
were much alike in many ways, operating 
on the basic fact that unprejudiced report- 
ing of local happenings and frank com- 
ment about them was the obligation of a 
newspaper. 

Concord—any community, in  fact— 
wasn't big enough for two newspapersmen 
of such personal force. In 1923 Langley 
acquired the Monitor and Gallagher's Pa- 
triot. Until that time, the two newspapers 
competed head-on in the afternoon field. 
The Patriot was Democratic, the Monitor 
Republican. The newspaper became the 
Concord Monitor and Patriot. 

Ed Gallagher moved on to Laconia, where 
he established the Evening Citizen. If any 
newspaper revealed the character and per- 
sonality of its proprietor, it was the Eve- 
ning Citizen. You could see Ed Gallagher 
in every page—a wise and friendly and con- 
siderate gentleman who liked and respected 
people. 

He signed his own personal articles. Yet 
everyone who gathered news for the Citizen 
and wrote for it did so under the friendly 
atmosphere created by Ed Gallagher. One 
never thought of the Laconia Evening Citi- 
zen as being a corporate structure. It was 
Ed Gallagher’s newspaper. 

And how he loved New Hampshire. In his 
later years he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his Democratic Party gain equal status in 
the state's political system. He also watched 
with pleasure the recognition New Hamp- 
shire has been receiving for its solid growth 
in relation to the rest of New England. 

We recall many meetings with him in 
bygone years at annual conventions of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York. He and his late wife and his daugh- 
ter Alma came with him. 

He proudly wore his identification badge, 
which read in big letters "The Laconia, 
New Hampshire, Evening Citizen.” He did 
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not hold the giants of the newspaper world 
in awe. He was from Laconia, N.H., and he 
was proud of it. 

(William Dwight, who bought the Con- 
cord Monitor from James M. Langley in 
1961, was publisher for many years and now 
is Board chairman.) 

{From the Concord (N.H.) 
20, 1978) 


EJG—DeEVOTED TO N.H.’s WELFARE 
(By Leon W. Anderson) 


Publisher Edward John Gallagher of the 
Laconia Evening Citizen will long live in 
Granite State neswaper annals, out of a 
most unusual origin. 

A Concord native of 1890, he was the only 
child of Irish immigrants, and was raised in 
the Catholic faith by a gracious Protestant 
family. He was stricken with intestinal tu- 
berculosis, which terminated his education 
beyond grade school. 

We pried details of Ed Gallagher's child- 
hood out of a long personal friendship with 
this man, whom we came to respect and 
admire for his graciousness, common quali- 
ties of character and friendliness for little 
people. 

Gallagher's father died while he was an 
infant, and his mother had to work as a 
domestic to support herself, It was because 
of such circumstances that EJG, as he liked 
best to sign himself, learned how to be 
grateful and thankful for his early lot in 
life and the loving care of foster-parents. 

Editor Ed Gallagher—-the manner in which 
we best liked to address him—will long live 
in our upcoming history of the 300-year- 
old New Hampshire Legislature. He is the 
starry-eyed hero of a chapter on the 1907 
Legislature, when the late governor Robert 
Perkins Bass of Peterboro killed a quarter- 
century legislative custom of paying news- 
papermen handsome fees for writing up the 
lawmaker's doings. 

Bass was then chairman of the House 
Committee on Retrenchment and Reform. 
He induced his group to recommend aboli- 
tion of $100 payments to each newspaper- 
man, per session of some 10 weeks, as an 
undesirable conflict of interest practice. 
While recovering from his stomach sick- 
ness, young Gallagher eyed the $100 gift, 
set himself up as the “F. P. Gilpin Syndi- 
cate,” induced a couple of weeklies to pay 
him 50 cents a week to report legislative 
life and qualified as a legislative newsman. 

Gallagher was then 16 years of age, and 
he grinningly recalled he was so frail that 
the reporters would not even permit him a 
seat at the two long newsmen's tables which 
then adorned the front of the House Speak- 
er's rostrum. But Gallagher persevered, and 
a month later he won equal status when he 
was employed by the Manchester Union to 
fill in for a reporter who had become sud- 
denly ill. 

As the 1907 session drew to adjournment, 
Bass went into action, and the attractive $100 
emoluments went into oblivion for all time. 
So, Gallagher liked to recall, he had to labor 
much longer and much harder before en- 
joying the thrill of his first $100 paycheck. 

Friend Gallagher also liked to tell us of 
an unusual relationshin he once had with 
the Christian Science Church. Before 1910, 
the Concord Evening Patriot (now part of the 
Concord Monitor) was for a short time 
owned by a St. Louis Christian Science leader, 
and its equipment was used to publish 
pamphlets for that denomination. This was 
before the founding of the Christian Science 
Monitor, which was named after the Concord 
Monitor, 

In 1910, the Concord Patriot's Christian 
Science ownership was turned over to Ed 
Gallagher, He paid for it over a period of 
years, in which the Patriot's circulation grew 
from 300 to more than 3,000, to exceed that 
of the Monitor before 1923. In that year, 
Gallagher sold his Patriot to the late James 
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M. Langley, who also bought the ailing Moni- 
tor and merged the two. 

After disposing of the Patriot, Gallagher 
went to the Midwest for a brief period. He 
then returned to New Hampshire and 
launched the Laconia Evening Citizen in 
1925, The continued success of this daily 
newspaper, and its unstinting promotion of 
the welfare of the Lakes Region and its 
citizenry, reflects Edward John Gallagher's 
unselfish devotion to his beloved state and 
his fellow citizens in fitting fashion. 

We like to think that many of us are the 
better from having shared EJG's friendship. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The following moving tribute to Laconia 
Citizen Publisher Edward J. Gallagher, who 
died earlier this week, was written by Winni- 
fred N.A. Hackett of that community. 

We have lost a friend 

For he has stepped beyond 
The earthly grind of news 

To a place where the wind 

Is at his beck and call 

He walks the fields 

Where life’s soft rains 

Fills us with misty tears 

For our sunwarmed hearts 
Remember his deeds and thoughts 
He filled our lives 

With daily events 

And his books repose 

On shelves and hutch 

To still our inquisitive minds 
Goodby, my friend, 

You have found peace 

And until we meet again 

May God hold you 

In the palm of His hand. 


PUBLISHER TERMED “TRUE FRIEND OF MAN" 


(Editor’s Note: The following tribute to 
Evening Citizen publisher Edward J. Galla- 
gher was written by Earl Anderson, head of 
the Manchester Union-Leader’s local news 
bureau.) 

He had touched our life in myriad ways 
during the past 29 years. 

He was a true friend, a great man, and a 
most worthy competitor. 

He was zealously proud of his adopted city, 
his beloved New Hampshire, and his glorious 
nation. 

To Edward J. Gallagher, the real purpose 
in life was to contribute to it with the talents 
at his disposal. And he had many. 

He rose to the heights in his profession. 
And there was no more respected name in 
journalism. 

He gave to everything he produced that 
special “Gallagher touch," which was truly 
the mark of excellence. 


Mr. Gallagher was a humble man, but 
proud of his God-endowed ability to create: 
Words, ideas, projects, anything which would 
tend to uplift his fellow men. 

He was fiercely loyal to his family, his be- 
loved wife, Etta, and their extremely capable 
daughter, Alma. 


Two of the proudest moments of his life 
were when there came to Mr. and Mrs. Galla- 
gher on their golden wedding anniversary a 
Papal Blessing from Rome; and when Alma 
was cited as the BPW Woman of the Year by 
her contemporaries. 

Perhaps the greatest legacy of this man of 
God is the love of his fellow men, as exempli- 
fied through his multitude of projects in 
their behalf. 


He worked with what he possessed and 
never complained for lack. He always shared 
what he had, in ideas, labor, worldly goods at 
his disposal. And the results at times were 
miraculous! 

And they might have taken him to the 
Statehouse, were he willing! Several times, 
we recall, he was prominently mentioned 
for Governor. 

Our first meeting with this man of destiny 
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was nearly four decades ago, shortly after 
he had finished two one-year terms as 
mayor. 

Cordial from the start, he did not regard 
us as the “young upstart” that we were, 
who appeared anxious to show him up by 
mere volume of work alone, and greater re- 
sources by virtue of statewide newspaper 
circulation. 

Instead he greeted us as a friend, gave us 
ideas on how to work with people, and above 
all else, taught us true humility. 

That friendship, renewed 10 years later, 
has endured ever since. And, we are certain, 
will continue through Eternity. 

Mr. Gallagher’s mark upon the field of 
journalism will long be remembered. But it 
is our hope that it can be more than that. 

Wouldn't it be a fitting tribute to this 
giant in dedication, loyalty and achieve- 
ment, if some form of memorial could take 
shape, that would ensure the “Gallagher 
touch” continuing in perpetuity? 

What that might be, we leave to others 
to decide. However, we would like to share, 
however humbly, in getting it off of the 
ground. So we are contributing a modest 
sum as a token of the love, admiration and 
esteem in which we hold this Man of the 
Century. 

Even now we can almost hear ringing in 
our ears, those words of Eternal Commen- 
dation so well earned by your friend and 
mine, “Well done, my good and faithful 


servant. Enter into the joy of your reward.” 


SACCHARIN CANCER STUDY 


@ Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
that a recent article printed in the July 
24 edition of the Wall Street Journal be 
printed in the Recorp. This article dis- 
cusses a recent scientific study indicat- 
ing that consumption of ordinary 
amounts of artificial sweeteners such as 
saccharin and cyclamates does not ap- 
pear to cause bladder cancer in humans. 

Mr. President, during 1977, the Con- 
gress considered legislation on the sac- 
charin controversy. The bill (S. 1750) 
amended the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act and the Public Health 
Services Act to authorize studies into, 
among other matters, the carcinogenicity 
of saccharin and countervailing health 
benefits, if any. The bill also banned the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare from taking action with regard to 
saccharin for 18 months while the studies 
most significantly, from the viewpoint of 
the Commerce Committee, to which a 
relevant portion of the bill was referred, 
S. 1750 imposed certain labeling and 
warning requirements on advertising of 
products containing saccharin which ap- 
pear on any media subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Communications 
Commission. As introduced and reported 
by the Human Resources Committee, the 
bill would have required electronic 
media advertising to include certain 
warning messages, to be developed by 
the Secretary of HEW. 

In the Commerce Committee I success- 
fully moved an amendment to the elec- 
tronic media advertising section of the 
bill to strike this burden. When the bill 
was considered on the Senate floor I of- 
fered another amendment to lift similar 
restrictions on saccharin advertising in 
the print media. The Senate and later 
the House agreed to free both the print 
and electronic media from any such re- 
strictions or impositions. 

Mr. President, I took these actions, 
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because I strongly felt that the Congress 
should not act hastily to impose restric- 
tions on the electronic or print media 
unless and until the evidence on the 
health risks from saccharin ingestion 
was clear and persuasive. I felt strongly, 
along with many of my colleagues, that 
Congress should not act precipitously in 
this area until there was strong justifica- 
tion, based upon evidence which the bill 
sponsors itself recognized was inconclu- 
sive at that time. It was simply unrea- 
sonable to impose burdens on others be- 
fore we were ourselves prepared to take 
further action on saccharin. The article 
which I am today inserting into the 
ReEcorD reports on new evidence—an- 
other part of the incremental scientific 
process that will ultimately give us all 
a clearer understanding of the benefits 
and risks of saccharin. This new evi- 
dence tends to contradict the earlier 
Canadian study upon which so much 
reliance was placed to support the re- 
strictions on media advertising. I cite 
this article only to commend the Senate 
for its moderate and caution in develop- 
ing the saccharin legislation ultimately 
enacted. 

The previously mentioned article fol- 
lows: f 
MODERATE USE OF SACCHARIN, CYCLAMATES 

UNLIKELY TO CAUSE CANCER, STUDY FINDS 


(By Joann S. Lublin) 


Ordinary amounts of artificial sweeteners 
such as saccharin and cyclamates don't ap- 
pear to cause bladder cancer in humans, sci- 
entists reported in a study released today. 
The study is sure to fuel the long-simmer- 
ing controversy over the safety of these sweet- 
eners. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
banned cyclamates in 1970, after a study 
suggested they caused cancer in laboratory 
animals, Abbott Laboratories, a North Chi- 
cago, Ill., health-care products maker, has 
been fighting to get cyclamates back on the 
market since 1973. Abbott had been a major 
cyclamates producer, Last year, the FDA pro- 
posed a ban on saccharin after studies indi- 
cated that large amounts cause bladder tu- 
mors in rats. 

Congress has postponed the ban for 18 
months while further studies are made. In 
the meantime, saccharin-sweetened bever- 
ages, foods and other products carry a label 
warning of the possible health hazard. 


STUDY OF 1,038 PATIENTS 


“Neither saccharin nor cyclamate is likely 
to be carcinogenic in man, at least at the 
moderate dietary ingestion levels reported” 
by patients studied, concluded the latest re- 
port, which appears in this week’s issue of 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The conclusion was based on a Balti- 
more study of 1,038 patients, evenly divided 
between those with bladder cancer and those 
hospitalized for other reasons. 

The study doesn't answer the question of 
whether there is any risk at all of develop- 
ing bladder cancer from use of saccharin or 
cyclamates, conceded Dr. Irving I. Kessler, 
one of two authors, in an interview. Dr. Kes- 
sler is chairman of the University of Mary- 
land School of Medicine's Department of Ep- 
idemiology and Preventive Medicine. 

But regulators considering a ban on sac- 
charin should consider “the totality of the 
evidence, the weight of the evidence and the 
biological consistency of their evidence be- 
fore making their decision,” he added. 

Dr. Kessler also noted that if either cy- 
clamates or saccharin did cause bladder can- 
cer, then the bladder cancer patients should 
have used the sweeteners in greater amounts 
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or for more years than the control group. 
“Almost always in human cancer, the risk 
of cancer ... increases as the dose or length 
of exposure increases. We carefully analyzed 
that and could find no relation,” he said. This 
was true, he added, even when such variables 
as age, sex, occupation, race and smoking 
habits were controlled. 

For the study, Dr. Kessler and his col- 
leagues extensively interviewed the patients 
about their use of artificial sweeteners in 
tablet, powder and drop form, as well as in 
diet beverages and foods. Patients reported 
how often, how much and how long they had 
consumed the substances. 

CANADIAN FINDINGS DISAGREE 


The JAMA article noted that these find- 
ings disagree with a recent Canadian inves- 
tigation of hospitalized cancer patients. Re- 
searchers there concluded that bladder-can- 
cer risks rose 60% among men who used 
saccharin tablets, but not among those who 
drank dietetic beverages or ate dietetic foods 
with saccharin. Women didn't seem to have 
similar increased risk. 

Such conclusions don't make sense, the 
JAMA report suggested. “The divergence in 
relative risk between men and women ob- 
served in Canada would be extraordinary 
for human carcinogen .. , an equally puz- 
zling, if not biologically inconsistent find- 
ing” was the lack of risk for men who con- 
sumed saccharin-containing drinks or foods, 
the report said. 

The Calorie Control Council, an Atlanta- 
based group of diet-food manufacturers and 
others, praised the Baltimore study as sup- 
port for its argument “that saccharin should 
remain available," a spokesman said. Not- 
ing that Congress has asked the National 
Academy of Sciences to investigate sac- 
charin further, he added: “This (study) will 
be an important contribution to their asess- 
ment of saccharin's safety." 

A recent FDA report also supports the 
council's viewpoint. Morris Cranmer, direc- 
tor of the FDA's National Center for Toxi- 
cological Research, said in a report released 
earlier this month that health hazards posed 
by saccharin may be outweighed by its pos- 
sible benefits. 

While saccharin may, indeed, cause can- 
cer—either directly or by "promoting" the ef- 
fect of some other substance—'‘the cancer 
risk of the carbohydrates that saccharin re- 
places are several times greater than the 
cancer risk for saccharin,” Mr. Cranmer as- 
serted in his study.@ 


EUROCOMMUNISM 


@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, on May 26 
and 27 of this year, the Atlantic Treaty 
Association, a group representing mem- 
bers of the private, business, and aca- 
demic communities of the NATO member 
countries, conducted a seminar in Lis- 
bon, Portugal, on the subject of Euro- 
communism. 


My administrative assistant, Mr. Jeff 
M. Bingham, attend the seminar as a 
representative of the American Council 
of Young Political Leaders. Recently, he 
provided me with a report of his trip to 
Portugal and a summary of the seminar 
proceedings. 

I believe the subject of Eurocommu- 
nism is a timely and important one for 
the consideration of my colleagues. 
Events in recent weeks, particularly in 
elections in France and Italy, have 
brought into focus the changing political 
climates within the borders of some of 
our NATO allies. 

Without wishing to sound too loudly 
a note of alarm, I do feel it is important 
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that we recognize the political forces at 
work among our allies, and consider care- 
fully their implications for our treaties 
of mutual security. 

As Mr. Bingham points out in his re- 
port, the subject of ““Eurocommunism” 
is still at a definitional stage of discus- 
sion. No final and absolute conclusions 
can be drawn as to the impact of this 
phenomenon on the governments of 
Western Europe internally, and on their 
external relations with their neighbors 
and ourselves. 

But, as the seminar participants 
seemed to agree, according to Mr. Bing- 
ham: 

. . that the West must beware of wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. The threat of commu- 
nism is real, they seemed to say, and we 
should not be too quick to accept an ap- 
parent change of heart by communists who 
seem willing to seek their political fortunes 
at the ballot box. 


Mr. President, I ask that Mr. Bing- 
ham’s report to me, together with the 
attachments of the major presentations 
at the seminar, be printed in the RECORD, 
and I urge that it be seriously studied. 

The material follows: 

MEMORANDUM 


To Senator Garn. 

From Jeff M. Bingham. 

Date: July 11, 1978. 

Subjec*: Atlantic Treaty Association Sem- 
inar on Eurocommunism, Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, May 26-28, 1978. 


I. BACKGROUND 


On Tuesday, May 23rd, I was invited to 
attend a seminar on Eurocommunism in 
Lisbon, Portugal, as a representative of the 
American Council of Young Political Lead- 
ers (ACYPL), an organization based in 
Washington, D.C. The seminar was spon- 
sored by the Atlantic Treaty Association 
(A.T.A.), headquartered in Paris, France. 
The ACYPL is associated with the ATA 
through the Atlantic Association of Young 
Political Leaders (AAYPL), with headquar- 
ters in Bonn, Germany, of which the 
ACYPL is a member. The ATA and AAYPL 
were conducting simultaneous meetings in 
Lisbon, to which joint invitations were is- 
sued. 

I arrived in Lisbon in the afternoon of 
Thursday, May 25th. The only activity that 
evening was a reception at the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Lisbon, hosted by Ambassador and 
Mrs. Bloomfield. 

On Friday morning I attended the coun- 
cil meeting of the Atlantic Treaty Associa- 
tion (ATA) as an observer. It was largely 
a business meeting and consequently I will 
not detail the proceedings here, although I 
have on file a memorandum I sent to Mr. 
Joe Farmer, of the ACYPL, which sum- 
marizes that meeting. 

The seminar began at 3:00 p.m. on Friday, 
May 26th, and continued until about 6:45 
p.m. That evening the delegates were hosted 
at a reception and dinner by the Mayor of 
Lisbon. 


Saturday morning the session began at 
9:30 and continued, with a lunch break, un- 
til 7:00 in the evening, when a press con- 
ference was held to announce the conclu- 
sions of the seminar. That evening the dele- 
gates were hosted at a reception and dinner 
by the Portuguese Minister of National De- 
fense. 

I left Lisbon at mid-day on Sunday, May 
28th. 


By way of background, I will briefly de- 
scribe the various key organizations involved 
in the seminar, to which my participation 
exposed me. These were the American Coun- 
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cil of Young Political Leaders (ACYLP), the 
Atlantic Association of Young Political 
Leaders (AAYPL), the Atlantic Council of 
the United States (ACUS), and the Atlantic 
‘Treaty Association (A.T.A.). 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF YOUNG POLITICAL 
LEADERS (ACYPL) 


The ACYPL was founded in 1966 “in order 
to enable young political leaders and govern- 
ment officials in the United States to broaden 
their knowledge of international affairs. A 
subsidiary purpose was to give young polit- 
ical leaders in other countries insights into 
the American political process and the do- 
mestic framework for foreign policy decision 
making in America.’ (Quotation from 
ACYPL document). “The ACYPL is a non- 
profit, tax-exempt organization incorporated 
in the District of Columbia .. . (It is) a bi- 
partisan organization and maintains a 
strictly bi-partisan policy in all of its pro- 
grams and activities. It does not engage in 
lobbying or partisan political activities and 
does not pass resolutions on political ques- 
tions.” (ibid). 

Most of the funds supporting ACYPL ac- 
tivities come from the International Com- 
munication Agency of the U.S. Government, 
although it seeks and receives some financial 
support from the private sector. 

The activities of ACYPL include exchange 
visits to study specific cultural, political, 
economic, etc., aspects of the countries in- 
volved in the exchange, comprehensive polit- 
ical study tours, seminars, and conferences, 
such as a recent Foreign Policy Briefing at 
the State Department for some 400 young 
political leaders around the country. In ad- 
dition, as I have indicated, the ACYPL is 
affiliated with the Atlantic Association of 
Young Political Leaders, and participates in 
activities of that Association. 


THE ATLANTIC ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG 
POLITICAL LEADERS 
The Atlantic Association of Young Polit- 
ical Leaders is an organization formed to 


promote understanding, interchange of ideas, 
and co-operation among political youth or- 
ganizations of the Atlantic area. An affiliate 


of the Atlantic Treaty Association, the 
AAYPL arranges periodic national and multi- 
national seminars throughout the NATO 
countries. The AAYPL also organizes mini- 
seminars lasting one day or less and con- 
centrating on a specific topic for visiting 
groups from abroad. 

Member countries include Belgium, Can- 
ada, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Malta, Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Turkey, United Kingdom and the United 
States. The AAYPL was founded in 1963. 


THE ATLANTIC COUNCIL OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Atlantic Council of the United States 
is a bi-partisan voluntary group of individ- 
uals with varied experience in public affairs, 
government, finance, commerce, labor, aca- 
demia and the media. It formulates recom- 
mendations to both elected nd appointed 
officials on intergovernmental relations and 
on the parallel strengthening of mutually 
beneficial private links across national 
boundaries. 


It is a non-profit organization supported 
financially by corporations, foundations, la- 
bor unions and private individuals. Its prin- 
ciple purpose is to contribute to the security 
and economic strength of the United States 
and its fellow members of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. By working for the strengthening 
of Atlantic institutions to meet political, 
military, economic and social challenges and 
threats. 

The council maintains close relations with 
comparable organizations in other countries 
of the Atlantic Treaty Organizations. It ful- 
fills its objectives through drawing on the 
work of existing research resources and dis- 
tilling this information into recommenda- 
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tions for governmental or private action. This 
it accomplishes through a number of work- 
ing groups and standing committees com- 
prised of individuals with extensive expertise 
and experience in the areas of concern. These 
groups issue monographs and other publica- 
tions, and the Council publishes material by 
laymen and scholars from the Atlantic com- 
munity in the “Atlantic Community Quar- 
terly". 


THE ATLANTIC TREATY ASSOCIATION 


The Atlantic Treaty Association (ATA) is 
a private organization with members in na- 
tions that belong to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). The primary 
purpose of the ATA is to inform the general 
public in NATO countries about the vital 
role of the Western Alliance in the defense of 
the free world. The ATA sponsors seminars 
and meetings, distributes publications con- 
cerning topics in international relations, and 
arranges exhibitions. 


SEMINAR OVERVIEW 


As suggested by its title, the purpose of 
the seminar was to provide a forum for in- 
dividuals representing the non-government 
interests within the “NATO Countries” to 
discuss the phenomenon of “Eurocom- 
munism.” 

Characteristic of the prepared presenta- 
tions, and of the discussions generally, was 
an attempt to define Eurocommunism. No 
definitive answer ever obtained a concensus, 
but there appeared to be general agreement 
that the term was more readily applicable to 
the communist movements in Italy, Spain 
and France and those features common to 
those movements. It was appropriately 
pointed out that enumeration of their 
similarities by no means implied that the 
differences between the principal ‘“Euro- 
communist” parties are insignificant. How- 
ever, those differences seem more relevant 
to the question of the potential for a unified 
Eurocommunist movement. 

Throughout the seminar discussions, it 
was difficult to concentrate on the essential 
elements of Eurocommunism, so-called. The 
problem was that the historical developments 
of the three individual communist move- 
ments generally discussed, as well as their 
differing positions on some basic issues, led 
to such an extensive qualification of the 
definition of the nature of the Eurocom- 
munist phenomenon, that the essential ele- 
ments of similarity were often obscured. 

This situation led to the development of 
a very tentative definition, which I will now 
try to paraphrase: 

“Eurocommunism is the phenomenon of 
the development of metamorphic commu- 
nist parties in Western European countries, 
notably Spain, Italy and France. These 
parties, though avowedly Marxist, have ap- 
parently shed the Leninist doctrine of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. They af- 
firm the value of participation in a pluralist 
democratic process as the means of achieving 
legitimate governmental power. They wish 
to appear to reject the notion of interna- 
tional communism as practiced by the Soviet 
Union, and adopt a nationalistic viewpoint 
on the goals of communism. They accept that 
human rights must be an essential doctrine 
of communism. They generally express ac- 
ceptance of the notion of the present strate- 
gic balance in Europe between the major 
powers and support the concept of a unified 
Europe independent of the major spheres 
of influence.” 

This definition is, of course, extremely 
simplistic. But, I believe, it summarizes the 
notions that served as the leading points of 
departure throughout the seminar discus- 
sion. 

There was a great deal of variety in the 
responses to this generalized notion of 
“Eurocommunism.” They ranged from atti- 
tudes that “the only good communist is a 
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dead communist” to the hopeful assertion 
that “once communists truly participate in 
the democratic process, they will be con- 
verted to its virtues.” While it may have been 
my own bias influencing my conclusions, I 
felt a predominant skepticism toward the 
stated ideology of the Eurocommunist par- 
ties. Much was said about the “Trojan Horse” 
that this “new breed” of communism might 
turn out to be. Many argued that the ap- 
pearance of democratic liberalism adopted 
by the Eurocommunists was a subterfuge; 
a facade to enhance the credibility of the 
communist party among the voters; a tactical 
maneuver that, would be discarded once the 
communists achieved power. This skepticism 
prevailed through the discussion, despite 
those who felt that the Soviet condemnation 
of the European communist parties—es- 
pecially the Spanish party—as revisionists, 
is proof enough that these are not true 
communist parties. In the final summary 
statement adopted by the ATA the authen- 
ticity of the common demoninators of the 
parties, as I've outlined in the above defini- 
tion, was made the crucial test of their legit- 
imacy as a new form of communism. How- 
ever, a further factor was identified as be- 
ing perhaps determinant, that is, the in- 
ternal organizational structure of the parties 
themselves. A basic principle of communist 
party organization is the concept of demo- 
cratic centralism. Simply put, it is the rigid 
hierarchical control imposed on party mem- 
bership in advancing the party line. It is, of 
course, an illusion of demcoracy; a counter- 
feit concept that probably gave Lenin a 
sinister chuckle when he coined the phrase. 

It was never contended by any of the 
participants, nor have I read anything prev- 
iously or subsequently, that asserts that the 
so-called Eurocommunist parties have modi- 
fied their internal structures in any demo- 
cratic fashion. There seems to be no debate 
on this point. Herein, I think, lies the es- 
sential basis for the continuing skepticism 
with regard to the motives and intentions 
of the Eurocommunist parties. There are 
other reasons for suspicion, on the basis of 
the other common denominators of the 
Eurocommunism definition, which were dis- 
cussed at the conference, but I will not 
elaborate on them here. 

In conclusion, it was clear to me that the 
debate on the nature of Eurocommunism 
is really just beginning. The European com- 
munist parties themselves are in a state of 
evolution, and there is a great deal of uncer- 
tainty as to their prospects of unified devel- 
opment. The issue is deserving of careful 
observation and analysis. The dangers of 
communist ascendancy to power—even on 
shared basis—within the governments of 
NATO member states make the analysis es- 
sential. The potentially disruptive influence 
on the NATO alliance must be carefully as- 
sessed, especially in terms of the security of 
the alliance and the impact of communist 
governments in NATO countries on American 
public support of the United States’ NATO 
commitment. The true nature of Eurocom- 
munism, as embodied in the communist 
parties within Western Europe, will be the 
key to that assessment. 


Finally, I was impressed by the attitude 
of the representatives of our NATO allies 
at the seminar—especially the French and 
the British, although the attitude was gen- 
eral—that the West must beware of wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. The threat of commu- 
nism is real, they seemed to say, and we 
should not be too quick to accept an ap- 
parent change of heart by communists who 
seem willing to seek their political fortunes 
at the ballot box. 

I have attached copies of the major pres- 
entations that were made to the seminar, 
which provide more detailed discussions of 
the question of Eurocommunism, and a copy 
of the seminar and agenda. 
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A.T.A. SEMINAR IN LISBON (26-28 MAY 1978) 

Organized in cooperation with the Portu- 
guese Atlantic Committee on the following 
theme: 

“New trends in European Communism— 
Does Eurocommunism exist?" 

Draft programme 

Friday, May 26, 1978: 

15.00—Official opening: 

M. Vasco da Gama FERNANDES, President 
of the Assembly of the Portuguese Atlantic 
Committee. 

M. Karl MOMMER, President, Atlantic 
Treaty Association. 

M. Mario SOARES, Prime Minister and 
Secretary General, Socialist Party (PS) 

M. Jeso Meneres PIMENTEL, President, 
Social Democrate Party (PSD) 

M. Freitas de AMARAL, President Central 
Democratic and Socialist Party (CDS) 

M. Ribeiro TELLES, representing 
Popular Monarchist Party (PPM) 

16,.30—Coffee break. 

17.00—Report on “Eurocommunism in 
Western Europe” by M. Pierre HASSNER 
(Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politi- 
ques, Paris). 

17.15—Discussion. 

18.15—End of discussion. 

20.00—Departure from Hotel Penta. 

20.15—Reception by the Mayor of Libson, 
Mr. Aquilino Ribeiro MACHADO, and musical 
entertainment, 

Saturday, May 27, 1978: 

9;30—Portuguese report on Eurocommu- 
nism by Prof. Paule Pitta o Cunhal. 

9,45—Discussion 

10.45—-Coffee break. 

11,15—Report on “Eurocommunism and 
Eastern Europe” by Dr. Heinz TIMMERMANN 
(Bundesinstitute für ostwissenschaftliche 
und internationale Studien, Kön). 

11.30—Discussion. 

12.30—Lunch break (free). 

15,.00—Critique on “Eurocommunism in 


the 


Western Europe" by M. Manlio BROSIO, M. 


Renato MIELE of Italy. 

15,15—Discussion. 

16.15—Coffee break. 

17.00—Conclusions presented by Sir Frank 
ROBERTS, Vice-Chairman of the A.T.A. 

17.30—Closing speech by Dr. Karl MOM- 
MER, Chairman of the A.T.A. 

18.00—Press Conference. 

20.30—Departure from Hotel Penta. 

21.00—Dinner offered by the Portuguese 
Minister for Defense, Mr. Mario Firmino. 

Sunday, May 28, 1978: 

9.00—Departure from Hotel 
Cintra. 


13.00—Lunch offered by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Joao LIMA. 

15.00—Departure for Lisbon via Cascais 
and Estoril. 


A.T.A, SEMINAR IN LISBON (26-28 MAY 1978) 


Organized in cooperation with the Portu- 
guese Atlantic Committee on the following 
theme: 


“New trends in European Communism— 
Does Eurocommunism exist?” 


Eurocommunism and Western Europe 


(Report by Pierre Hassner (Fondation Na- 
tionale des Sciences Politiques, Paris) ) 


Is there such a thing as Eurocommunism? 
The question is frequently asked, and (at 
risk of casting doubt upon his subject mat- 
ter) the author of the present report would 
evade it at his peril. The problem is less 
pressing for the author of the parallel report 
“Eurocommunism and Eastern Europe", for I 
am entirely of the opinion of Professor Philip 
Windsor of London who says that if Euro- 
communism does exist, it does so in the eyes 
of the East. From Moscow's viewpoint there 
is certainly a tendency on the part of West- 
ern Europe’s Communist parties to free 
themselves from its overlordship. From the 
viewpoint of the satellite countries, the 
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Western model of socialism is certainly dif- 
ferent, justifying, as it does, criticism by. dis- 
sidents and the aims of the reformists, while 
disturbing the conservatives. 

It is legitimate to doubt that Western Eu- 
rope sees the situation in quite the same 
light. This is because—unfortunately in my 
view—Western Europe is not a unity and be- 
cause—less unfortunately—the attitudes and 
strategies of the Western Communist parties 
are even more disparate than are their re- 
spective countries. The reactions of the Ital- 
ian and Spanish Parties to the defeat of the 
Left in the French election were significant. 
Both clearly expressed the view that the 
French Communist Party's sectarian attitude 
was responsible. Italian and Spanish Com- 
munists consider that from the social view- 
point, the major error was the failure to take 
the middle classes sufficiently into account. 
Conciliating them is, according to Manuel 
Azcarato, Santiago Carrillo’s right hand man, 
one of the most important aspects of 
Eurocommunism. 

Such criticism, of course, leaves open the 
question whether the ultimate aims of the 
three Parties are not the same and whether 
the French Party is not reproached merely 
for being insufficiently hypocritical. But the 
absence of any common, or even concerted, 
plan of campaign is nevertheless established. 

Considering, in more general terms, their 
behavior towards their allies and adversaries, 
the positions they adopt on such crucial 
problems as European integration and de- 
fence, or their analytical theories concerning 
the economic crisis, one reaches a single con- 
clusion. The only thing the so-called *Euro- 
communist” parties have in common is that 
they remain Communist parties, retaining in 
varying degrees their centralized organisa- 
tion and a measure of loyalty to the Soviet 
Union, while endeavouring with varying de- 
grees of success to adapt their policies to the 
socio-economic and geostrategic realities of 
their respective countries. This aside, any 
would-be accurate definition of Eurocom- 
munism must leave out the French Party. 


The different definitions 


Three types of definition have been 
suggested. 

The first, and widest, defines as Eurocom- 
munist any Party which seeks to establish its 
autonomy with respect to Moscow. It would 
appear to have been during preparatory work 
for the Conference of European Communist 
Parties held in Berlin in June 1976 that 
Eurocommunism first emerged, comprising 
the four parties—Yugoslav and Romanian as 
well as Italian and Spanish—which opposed 
Moscow. By means of an about-turn which 
has not yet been fully explained, the French 
Party joined them in the autumn of 1975. 
Logically, however, if the mere fact of differ- 
ing from Moscow is enough to qualify a 
Party as Eurocommunist, it is hard to see 
why Albania, or even China, could not claim 
the title, and in what way this phenomenon 
constitutes an advance upon the concept of 
“national communisms”, 

The second definition, and the narrowest 
one, alone in my view gives any real meaning 
to the term. It consists in taking at face 
value the first two syllables of “Eurocom- 
munism". What puts the “Euro” into “Euro- 
communism” is, in this analysis, the vi- 
sion—and the strategy—according to which 
Western Europe is an autonomous whole in 
which shared characteristics are stronger 
than the individual features of the countries 
which comprise it. These shared character- 
istics differ fundamentally from those of the 
USSR and the communist countries. The 
unity and independence of Western Europe 
is the pre-condition for the success of this 
new form of Communism. In other words, it 
is on a Western European scale that social 
and labour struggles, and economic policies 
for combatting the crisis or multinational 
companies, should be worked out. The suc- 
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cess of these struggles is conditional upon 
political unity and defence autonomy, which 
alone confer immunity from pressure by the 
great powers. 

According to this reasoning, it could almost 
be said that the only real Eurocommunist is 
Santiago Carrillo. But one must hasten to 
add that the Italian Communist Party has 
been seeking, more prudently, in this same 
direction. The latter’s desire to humour the 
Soviet Union, however, prevents it from fac- 
ing up squarely to the problem of European 
defence, while it has enough in common with 
the Third World to make it a less than un- 
conditional partner of the other Community 
countries. But the major point that should 
be stressed is that the French Party is ener- 
getically opposed to “regionalist” concepts 
involving a surrender of sovereignty, which 
put the political or military solidarity of 
Western Europe above that of individual 
nations or of world socialism. As it has evoly- 
ed recently, in particular, the French Party 
has stressed its nationalist, indeed its chau- 
vinistic character and its hostility to the 
European Community and any type of Euro- 
pean defence. In this context, the expressions 
“Gaullo-Communism” or “National Bolche- 
vism" would be more appropriate than “Euro- 
communism". 

Because, despite its diminishing credibil- 
ity, it has been adopted by the parties con- 
cerned, the third definition has been accepted 
as and remains the Official one. It stresses 
neither attitudes towards the USSR, nor at- 
titudes towards society in the countries con- 
cerned and the principles of Western democ- 
racy. What emerges from the joint Italian- 
Spanish and Italian-French communiques 
published in 1975, from certain other bilat- 
eral meetings in the same year and from the 
Madrid tripartite statement of March 1977, is 
the affirmation that in developed societies 
socialism is inseparable from democracy and 
freedom, and that respect for the rules of 
parliamentary democracy and social and cul- 
tural pluralism must no longer be regarded 
as valid only during a transition phase. Ac- 
cording to this definition, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania are not Eurocommunist but the 
Japanese and Australian Parties are. The real 
geographic framework for Eurocommunism 
is, therefore, that of the OECD and the Tri- 
lateral Commission, that is to say that of the 
non-Communist developing countries. 


Exaggerated hopes and fears 


While undeniably the widest of the three, 
this last definition is still not sufficiently so 
to be unaffected by behavioral variations be- 
tween Parties or by tactical or strategic 
changes on the part of Parties such as the 
French one. We have seen how the latter re- 
cently changed course, substituting for its 
electoral tactic of favouring senior white-col- 
lar workers and the Union of the French peo- 
ple formula that of stressing poverty and the 
working class. In the same way, Enrico Ber- 
linguer, in a speech to his Central Commit- 
tee made at the end of January 1978, defined 
Eurocommunism according to two criteria— 
that of the union between Socialism and 
freedom, and that of the effort to bridge the 
gap inside the workers’ movement by bring- 
ing together European Socialists and Social- 
Democrats. Nothing could be further removed 
from the French Party's campaign against 
the Social Democrats. 

The truth is that from each of these three 
viewpoints, the year running from March 
1977, date of the Madrid meeting which to 
some extent both established the reputation 
of Eurocommunism and demonstrated its 
limitations, until March 1978, date of the 
French general election, showed that the 
hopes and fears stirred up by the idea of 
Eurocommunism in 1975 and 1976 were con- 
siderably exaggerated. It stands in fact 
neither for a coherent doctrine nor for a joint 
strategy. but rather for the partially converg- 
ing evolution of a certain number of Com- 
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munist Parties who have undeniably in com- 
mon only their efforts, such as they are, to 
adapt themselves to the realities of their re- 
spective countries. Above a fairly low thresh- 
hold, their development begins to diverge ac- 
cording to all three theories, certainly so far 
as pace and occasionally so far as direction is 
concerned. Such divergence is certainly no- 
ticeable between the Spanish and Italian Par- 
ties on the one had and the French on the 
other, occasionally between the first two. 

Hence, while independence with respect to 
the USSR is uncontestably a shared feature, 
the repeated clashes of Santiago Carrillo’s 
Spanish Party with the USSR contrast with 
the prudent reactions of the other two Par- 
ties, demonstrating that their concepts of the 
extent and end-purpose of such autonomy are 
far from identical, There are more than mere 
shares of difference between the frontal clash 
undertaken by Carrillo (who has taken the 
doubly radical step of suggesting both that 
the USSR is not truly Socialist and that a So- 
cialist Western Europe would face Russian 
as well as American hostility), the fluctuating 
prudence of the Italian Party (which reaches 
the same conclusions concerning the nature 
of the USSR while refusing to risk an open 
break by putting them into words), and the 
sporadic brutality of the French Party, 
which leads it to outspoken verbal clashes 
with the USSR and genuine conflict between 
Marchais and Brejnev, without fundamen- 
tally questioning either accepted theory or 
foreign policy. 

In terms of the second definition, the one 
which stresses the European dimension, the 
differences are greater than in terms of the 
other two. De facto acceptance of European 
institutions, including the election of the 
European Parliament by universal suffrage, 
constitutes the one shared feature. Beyond 
that minimum, the nationalist attitude of 
the French Party is radically in opposition to 
the pro-European attitudes of the Italian 
and Spanish Parties. The positions of the lat- 
ter two are not, however, identical. While 
both favour Europe's political unification 
as well as its economic integration, the Span- 
ish Party alone explicitly mentions joint Eu- 
ropean defence, while the Italian Party ap- 
pears as little anxious to raise this problem 
as any other potentially prejudicial to the 
détente or to Italy's “low profile’ in defence 
matters. 


No major differences can be discerned be- 
tween their theoretical statements with re- 
spect to social pluralism and political democ- 
racy, save for the French Party’s insistence 
that it Is the avant-garde party and repre- 
sents the working class. In practice, however, 
particularly recently, there are important dif- 
ferences in the Parties’ attitudes towards 
other political and social forces. All three seek 
to make themselves agreeable to such other 
forces while at the same time maintaining 
their own individuality. The Italian and 
Spanish Parties clearly stress the former aim 
while the French equally clearly stresses the 
latter. This inevitably raises doubt as to how 
deep goes the French Party’s recognition of 
the right to diversity. 


The decisive criterion 


Most observers, of course, consider that 
there is a fourth and decisive criterion 
against which to measure the evolution of 
the Communist Parties—one which the Euro- 
communists themselves do not recognize. 
This is whether their internal structure is 
leninist or democratic. Here again, basic 
shared features can be discerned which evolve 
differently, ambiguously and sometimes in 
contradictory fashion. The Eurocommunist 
Parties remain Communist Parties and this 
is first and foremost because they remain 
faithful to the principle of “democratic cen- 
tralism", or at least to its central element. 
The latter is the coopting of the leadership 
at the upper level, as opposed element. The 
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latter is the coopting of the leadership at the 
upper level, as opposed to its election from 
below, and the banning of organized factions. 
All three, however, have abandoned the meta- 
physical justification for this system, which 
consisted in regarding the monolithic party 
as the pattern of a future Socialist society. 
All three too, have introduced in varying de- 
grees a certain freedom of discussion. While 
this has no direct influence on the decisions 
of the leadeship, it has quite spectacularly 
extended the limits to divergence permitted 
inside the Parties without giving rise to 
expulsions. 

Above and beyond discussion, on the levels 
of debate, decision and even that of appoint- 
ment to strategic positions, some Parties ap- 
pear to have embarked upon a course of 
change, albeit halting and hesitant. It is in 
the Spanish Party that this attempt, and its 
attendant dangers, are the most noticeable. 
While Carrillo seems to have used centralist 
methods to decide on a withdrawal from 
democratic centralism, local federations seem 
frequently to employ democratic methods in 
order to pronounce in favour of maintaining 
antidemocratic Leninist-type structures. 
Such difficulties offer at least partial-justifi- 
cation for the argument advanced by the 
Italian communists, that they cannot be re- 
proached at one and the same time for pay- 
ing tco much and too little respect to their 
traditional foundations, and that a country- 
wide conversion to democratic practices can 
only be achieved if the leadership continues 
to exercise firm control. 

Even inside the French Party, which has 
excelled itself in the suddenness and author- 
itarian nature of its changes of course, the 
flood of public dispute unleashed by the elec- 
tion result is attended by demands for new 
structures, which the leadership is doing its 
best to channel and restrict. 


Can the Eurocommunists successfully and 
credibly combine unity with pluralism inside 
their parties, their alliances, their respective 
societies, and Europe? This is the question 
they are faced with. But it is far from certain 
that even a theoretical reply, if one can be 
found, would take the same form in the dif- 
ferent countries. In Italy, the Communist 
Farty is emerging as essential to the mainte- 
nance of even a minimum of national unity. 
In France, the Party's aim of dominance in- 
side the Left albeit in opposition, and its 
refusal of a subsidiary role, appear to take 
precedence over its ambition to share, and 
eventually monopolize, power. In Spain, 
while apparently with no prospect of domi- 
nating either the opposition or the country 
as a whole, the Party's position of relative 
weakness seems to lead it to strategies closer 
to those adopted, in a position of strength, 
by the Italian Party than to those of the 
French Communists, not to mention the 
Portuguese. 


Lessons for Western Europe 


To employ the cliché resorted to by so 
many commentators including the author of 
the present report, is the spectre of Euro- 
communism which stalked Western Europe 
now exorcised? This is neither wholly true 
nor wholly untrue. But it should be stressed 
that Eurocommunism has attracted at- 
tention on three scores—strategic coordina- 
tion between certain Western Parties, their 
declared change of concepts if not of char- 
acter, and their successful advance toward 
power—and that the last-named should be 
no less cautiosly viewed than the first two. 
The vision of Eurocommunism as a path for 
the future or a solution to the problems of 
the European Left is every bit as false as the 
parallel vision of the sudden rise of Commu- 
nist Parties depicted in Henry Kissinger’s 
famous television programme. The only 
Party to have made real progress is the Ital- 
ian one, and its successes as well as the 
strategy on which they were based go back 
at least a full generation. Electorally speak- 
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ing, the French Party has been in a state of 
stagnation ever since the Liberation. As for 
the election performance of the Eurocommu- 
nist Spanish Party, it has been even more 
modest than that of the traditionalist Portu- 
guese Party. And in Greece, the two rival 
Communist Parties have achieved only mar- 
ginal success, that of the Interior (Eurocom- 
munist) Party being even more slender than 
that of the Exterior (pro-Soviet) Party. 

What has impressed the public has been 
the mere fact of the emergence of these Par- 
ties in a Southern Europe released from dic- 
tatorships, the role of the Portuguese Party 
in 1975 and 1976, and the prospect of Com- 
munist Ministers entering the governments 
of France and Italy, But, aside from the dif- 
ferences between Parties mentioned here, 
insufficient account has been taken of the 
diverse situations they occupy with respect 
tc the political and social structures of their 
respective countries. 

Western Europe can be divided, in highly 
simplified fashion, into three regions. In the 
North, the Communist Parties play an ex- 
tremely modest role, political competition 
being primarily the business of the Social 
Democrats and their Conservative or Christ- 
ian Democrat opponents. 

In the South, in the countries recently 
freed from Right-wing dicatorships and now 
applicants for membership in the European 
Community, the role of the Communist Par- 
ties is frequently based on their performance 
during the period of resistance to Fascism. 
But their membership is strikingly modest 
compared with the emergence of new Centre 
groupings around such prime ministers as 
Mr. Caramanlis or Mr. Suarez, or of the new 
Socialist Parties who, if they succeed in 
maintaining unity, have an infinitely better 
chance than the Communist Parties of reach- 
ing power. 

Finally, between these two categories stand 
France and Italy, the two transition coun- 
tries and the only ones (except for the spe- 
cial case of Cyprus) where the problem of 
Communism really arises today, the only ones 
in which big-membership Communist Par- 
ties have existed since 1945 in conditions of 
parliamentary democracy. The economic and 
social characteristics of these two countries 
are also half-way between North and South, 
from which both draw certain elements of 
their make-up. But the differing nature and 
role of the two Communist Parties, just is 
much as the differing political life-styles and 
concepts of legitimacy subscribed to in their 
countries, act as divisive rather than uni- 
fying forces, 

For that reason, the analysis of the sources 
of Eurocommunism, and of the possible con- 
sequences if it were to succeed, can be more 
fruitfully undertaken through the systematic 
comparison of national Parties than globally. 

In both cases, the question of Communists 
in government arises because of a combina- 
nation of two general trends, Firstly, there 
is the wear-and-tear wrought by decades of 
uninterrupted power on the part of Gaullists 
or Christian Democrats, and the desire for 
change, an alternative that does not involve 
revolution, on the part of the peoples they 
govern. Secondly, there is the effort by the 
Left to render such alternative government 
acceptable, bolstering its credibility, in 
France, with the rise of the Socialist Party 
and, in Italy, with the Communist Party's 
new sense of responsibility. 

In Greece, Portugal and Spain, the grave 
problems that have arisen are, indeed, the 
price paid for an essentially positive develop- 
ment, that of these countries return to a 
Western democratic system founded on the 
principle of alternating the parties in power. 
In France and Italy, moreover, it should not 
be forgotten that, as recently stressed by the 
Editor of the Economist, the maintenance 
in power of a single team with no alterna- 
tive solution in view, is undesirable from the 
viewpoint both of government effectiveness 
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and of government morality. It is therefore 
highly desirable that there should be a po- 
tential for change, either by alternation or 
by cooption. In this respect, the Communist 
Parties’ acceptance of the rules of Western 
democracy, their recognition of shared na- 
tional interests as transcending the class 
struggle and of the virtues of European in- 
tegration, represent the victory of Western 
ideas and realities and a defeat for Soviet 
Communism. 

The practical consequences of this ideo- 
logical victory could of course, however, be 
disastrous for the West and positive for its 
adversaries if the Communist conversion were 
no more than a strategem. The same would 
be true of a genuine conversion were it to 
give rise to a Right-wing backlash and con- 
sequent hardening of attitudes on the Left, 
or to a clash between America and Europe 
leading to an increase of Soviet military and 
diplomatic influence. This would result from 
the dynamics of political situations rather 
than from the desires or intentions of those 
concerned. 


Effects on NATO and the EEC 


This is not the place to embark upon spec- 
ulative scenarios or subjective value-judge- 
ments. Suffice it to point out.once more the 
extent to which judgements must vary in 
accordance with different contexts and theo- 
ries. In particular, the resemblances and 
differences between the French and Italian 
Parties lead to totally different conclusicns 
regarding the effects of their participation 
in government, according to whether cne is 
talking of the military or the economic and 
social field or, again, of NATO or the Euro- 
pean Community. 

From the NATO viewpoint, and from that 
of the functioning of Western defence in 
the strict sense of the word, the three ‘“Euro- 
communist" parties can have only a negative 
influence, that of the Italian and Spanish 
Parties being, however, somewhat limited. 
All accept the status quo in principle. But 
both the French and the Italian Parties stress 
to the point of caricature elements of the 
present policy of their respective countries 
that are, from the Alliance’s point of view, 
negative. French Communists express views 
running from Gaullism to anti-American and 
anti-German neutralism which, in practice, 
would ban France not only from NATO but 
also from the Atlantic Alliance. Whether in- 
spired by nationalism or by pro-Sovietism, 
this line can in the long run be profitable 
only to the East. Although some of its state- 
ments—concerning an all-round defence 
system, against the neutron bomb and, par- 
ticularly, with respect to extra-European 
problems—are along the same lines, the case 
of the Italian Party is by no means identical. 
The characteristic Italian attitude which I 
have called elsewhere “pacifist Atlantism”™ 
has been adopted in heightened form by the 
country’s Communists. This involves accept- 
ance of the status quo, including American 
bases and nuclear missiles, combined with a 
passive attitude—that of consumers of secu- 
rity rather than its producers—towards de- 
fence, and with unconditional support for 
the détente. Unlike the French, however, the 
Italian Communists would prefer to occupy 
themselves as little as possible with such 
questions. 


The Spanish Communists advocate inde- 
pendent defences for Europe in the long 
term but consider that the demands of equi- 
libirum make the maintenance of American 
bases necessary in the foreseeable future. 
They are in theory opposed to Spain's entry 
into NATO but let it be understood that they 
would resign themselves without difficulty 
to a fait accompli. Far greater contrasts 
emerge with respect to the economic and 
social stability of the different countries, 
and their relations with the European Com- 
munity and with the international economic 
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environment. Here they are led into dia- 
metrically opposed courses. This is because 
the French Party seeks its justification in 
nationalism with regard to Europe and at 
the same time in a break with capitalism, 
while the Italian and Spanish Parties seek 
to project a predominantly cooperative image 
with respect both to Europe and to the 
middle classes and moderate parties. Because 
of its view of the crisis as an invention of 
the industrial monopolies and of the Com- 
mon Market as belonging to the interna- 
tional trusts, and because of its advocacy of 
nationalisations, the French Party would in- 
evitably drag any government in which it 
had substantial influence towards conflict 
with the European institutions, and an iso- 
lation in which pipe-dreams of economic 
self-sufficiency would be combined with in- 
creased dependence. Recognizing the reality 
of the crisis and that of Europe, the Italian 
Party, on the other hand, advocates both 
austerity and open policies. Whatever the 
drawbacks and dangers of its influence and 
action in other fields, it must be recognized 
that its present policies, and those of its 
affiliated unions, constitute one of the fac- 
tors justifying the hope that Italy will not 
abandon Europe and sink into a state of iso- 
lation anarchical or tyrannical in character, 
While a less decisive factor for its country’s 
future, the Spanish Party follows a similar 
line. 
Maintaining the military balance 

It would nonetheless be erroneous to sup- 
pose that the line is, in either case, irreversi- 
ble. If the Atlantic Alliance, the European 
Community, international trade and the 
capitalist system were to cease functioning, 
neither the Italian nor the Spanish Party 
could, it is clear, be counted on either to 
come to their rescue or to go down with 
them. All in all, assuming the West's Institu- 
tions survive the present crisis, it may be 
expected that Eurocommunism will be seen 
to have been one stage in the “de-radicalisa- 
tion” or “Social-Democratisation” of the 
Communist Parties, that is to say in their 
Westernisation, and that the French Party 
and others will have to follow suit or suffer 
the fate of becoming isolated factions. 

If, on the other hand, the crisis worsens, 
giving rise to ever fiercer struggles between 
nations in the field of protectionist competi- 
tion, and between classes in the field of com- 
petition for employment against the back- 
ground of ever more restricted national rev- 
enues, then the picture could be quite dif- 
ferent. It might then be that the Italian and 
Spanish Parties would imitate the French 
Party's tough sectarian line, its falling-back 
on its working-class foundations, and its 
optimum use of the specifically Communist 
gifts for organisation and mobilisation. In 
oppositicn, after all, the lines adopted by 
Cunhal and the Greek Exterior Communist 
Party appear more advantageous than those 
adopted by Carrillo and the Greek Interior 
Party. In the same way, if the strategic bal- 
ance tips towards the USSR, the Western 
Communist Parties will be less inclined to 
steer clear of the Kremlin. 

Paradoxically, therefore, despite the dan- 
gers that Eurocommunism presents for the 
West, it is possible that their fates are linked, 
that the survival of the former is a healthy 
sign for the latter, and that the failure of 
one of them to surmount its difficulties 
would be the death-knell for the other. In 
any case, whether it is a matter of making 
use of Eurocommunism or of reducing its 
influence, the main thing is that the West 
should not allow itself to be obsessed by this 
phenomenon, but should concentrate its ef- 
forts on the dangers that threaten the mili- 
tary balance in Europe and the world, and 
the economic, social, political and psycholog- 
ical make-up of our societies and institu- 
tions. 
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A.T.A, SEMINAR IN LISBON (26-28 MAY 1978) 


Organized in cooperation with the Portu- 
guese Atlantic Committee on the following 
theme: 


“New trends in European Communism— 
Does Eurocommunism exists?” 


Eurocommunism and Eastern Europe 
(Report by Dr. Heinz Timmermann) 


(Bundesinstitut fiir ostwissenschaftliche 
und internationale Studien, Köln) 


As far as an analysis of the causes of Euro- 
communism is concerned, the Soviet politi- 
cians and ideologists have proved unable, 
and probably not even willing, to undertake 
a thorough and realistic appraisal of the mo- 
tives involved. They proceed on the assump- 
tion that the new outlook of the Eurocom- 
munists is not rooted in the parties them- 
selves but is something which is imposed on 
them by external factors. The motive behind 
this approach is the intention—directed pri- 
marily at the public in their own sphere of 
influence—to emphasize the inviolability of 
the nucleus of “universal laws" of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, strategy and tactics and 
to suggest that only certain unreliable ele- 
ments within these parties are susceptible to 
the “softening-up" influences of the West. 
The Soviet politicans maintain, for example, 
that 


(i) The reorientation of the Eurocom- 
munists can be attributed largely to the fact 
that the rapid growth of these parties has 
swelled their ranks with elements of pri- 
marily petty-bourgeois origin, which have 
not yet been ideologically and politically 
consolidated and are now putting pressure 
on their party leaderships to further their 
reformist concepts. 


(ii) The Eurocommunists haye succeeded, 
in the wake of détente, in consolidating their 
national foothold and are assuming more na- 
tional responsibility, They are thus tempted 
to give national interests priority over inter- 
national considerations. 


(iii) The differences in outlook between 
the ruling parties of Eastern Europe, on the 
one hand, and the Eurocommunists, on the 
other, are caused by the time lag between the 
two groups in the transition from capitalism 
to socialism and disappear when seen in his- 
torical perspective. The fulfillment of the 
historic mission of the working class and its 
Communist Party is based on identical uni- 
versal laws, which, admittedly, are not all 
developed and applied at the same time. 


The Soviet view concedes that there can 
and will be differences of opinion between 
ruling and non-ruling Communist parties on 
a number of specific questions, but these dif- 
ferences must not be allowed to go beyond 
a certain limit. There are three main pro- 
visos on which Moscow makes the continua- 
tion of normal relations with the Eurocom- 
munists conditional. First, the Eurocommu- 
nists must not look upon their own specific 
concepts as a long-term strategy for the at- 
tainment of democratic socialism, but must 
regard them merely as a tactical approach 
towards the seizure of power. For. in Mos- 
cow's eyes, as stated above, the fulfillment 
of the historic mission of the working class 
rests on identical universal laws, which have 
attained their most advanced state of devel- 
opment in Soviet society, Second, the Euro- 
communists must refrain from trying to im- 
pose their own concepts on the Soviet Union 
and its East European allies. For it would be 
absurd to attempt to turn a society such as 
the Soviet one, which “contains in a concen- 
trated and generalized form, the essence and 
the living image of mature socialism", back 
to stages of development which it has long 
surmounted. Third, the Eurocommunists 
must support Soviet Foreign policy in its ba- 
sic lines, even at the price of certain sacri- 
fices in the short term. For in Moscow’s eyes 
the strengthening of the Soviet Union and 
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the “socialist community” is an essential pre- 
condition for the continuation of the policy 
of détente, to which the Eurocommunists owe 
their present room for manoeuvre in the field 
of domestic policy, Soviet power is essential 
for the strengthening and propagation of 
Communism throughout the world. 


Moscow's fears 


A comparison of these conditions with the 
central points in the reorientation of the 
Eurocommunists must leave the Soviet lead- 
ers uneasy. They consider the effects of Euro- 
communist concepts on their East European 
satellites to be particularly dangerous, es- 
pecially since reformist Communist forces in 
those countries increasingly point to the 
Eurocommunist example and, together with 
the wider circle of the civil rights move- 
ments, receive moral support from the Euro- 
communists. Moscow rightly fears that this, 
in conjunction with the potential effects of 
Basket 111 of the Helsinki Final Act and 
the economic difficulties in some countries of 
the Eastern bloc, could, in the long term, 
endanger the system. At any rate, as Helsinki 
and East Berlin showed, the two conferences 
were unable to fulfill the function which 
Moscow had originally envisaged for them— 
that of securing and legitimating Soviet pre- 
dominance in important flelds of interna- 
tional politics. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union is distrustful 
of the Eurocommunists’ European policy and 
its potential long-term consequences. Not by 
chance the attacks launched by Moscow in 
1974 and again in 1977 against the Spanish 
Communist Party were directed precisely at 
the policy of European political unity as ad- 
vanced by the Italian and Spanish Commu- 
nists. For Moscow regards this as a union 
based “on what is in effect an anti-Soviet 
platform’—a union “that would channel 
the West European democratic and Commu- 
nist movements to some highly dubious 
‘third’ or ‘middle’ road, somewhere between 
capitalism and socialism” and which would 
amount to “setting the West European coun- 
tries apart as a ‘force’ opposed primarily to 
the socialist states”. In fact, a Western Eu- 
rope which, with the evolution of Eurocom- 
munism, could perhaps, in the long term, 
overcome the historical schism within the 
workers’ movement and develop into a po- 
litically homogeneous, economically dynamic, 
and, possibly, a militarily integrated power 
factor on the Western flank of the Soviet 
Union's East European sphere of influence, 
exercising commensurate influence on the 
smaller Communist states such as Poland, 
Hungary, East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia—such a Western Europe is bound, in 
the eyes of the Soviet leadership, to repre- 
sent a danger. 

How is Moscow reacting to the Eurocom- 
munist challenge? On the one hand, there 
is no intention of making any concessions to 
the Eurocommunists in fundamental matters 
of ideology, for this would have unforesee- 
able consequences for the Soviet hegemony 
in Eastern Europe and even in the Soviet 
Union itself. On the other hand, there are 
many indications that there are differences 
of opinion within the Soviet leadership as 
regards the best tactical approach towards 
the Eurocommunists—differences between 
advocates of a hard line such as Suslov, 
Ponomarev and Zarodov and supporters of a 
more flexible course like Brezhnev himself 
and his confidants such as Zagladin. 


Avoiding a break 


Thus the reaction of the Soviet leadership 
in the face of the Eurocommunist challenge 
is typical of its behaviour in other complex 
situations: it tries to keep all its options 
open for as long as possible and to evade 
repeatedly decisions on matters of principle. 
For a break with the Eurocommunists is & 
step which, for a number of reasons, Moscow 
would be reluctant to take, at least for the 
time being. On the one hand, a further dis- 
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integration of the Communist movement 
would, in the long run, undermine the 
CPSU’s legitimacy in its own country and in 
its East European sphere of hegemony and 
would vindicate those (for example the Chi- 
nese) who describe Soviet policy as great- 
power politics. Indeed, according to Brezh- 
nev, it is precisely the “comradeship-in-arms 
of the Marxist-Leninist parties” which forms 
the “sound foundation” and the “cementing 
force” of the socialist community. There is 
also the fact that any Soviet plans for a 
break with the Eurocommunists would prob- 
ably meet with serious reservations or even 
opposition from some of their sister parties 
in Eastern Europe. For the Hungarian, Pol- 
ish and, to a certain extent, even the East 
German Communists are interested in 
countering a one-sided integration into the 
Soviet-dominated Eastern system by culti- 
vating relations with their strong Western 
sister parties. Thus not only the Romanians 
but also the Hungarians saw in the Soviet 
attack on the Spanish Party leader, Santiago 
Carrillo, an opportunity to defend every 
Communist Party’s right to elaborate its 
own line. Even the Polish and East German 
Communists maintained a remarkable re- 
serve on the subject of Moscow's attacks. 

There are also foreign-policy reasons be- 
hind the Soviet leadership's interest in avoid- 
ing a break with the Eurocommunists. Mos- 
cow still lays great store by the support 
which the Eurocommunists continue to give 
to Soviet foreign policy in a number of fields 
of central importance. The Soviet leadership 
is counting on being able to use these parties 
as a pressure group in favour of Moscow's 
state interests in the area of East-West re- 
lations, and as political factors in its policy 
of “peaceful coexistence” and détente, which 
is seen as a dynamic process and is designed 
as an aid to extending Soviet influence in 
Western Europe. Thus the prime aim of the 
Conference of Communist Parties held in 
East Berlin in June 1976 was, in Moscow's 
eyes, “to link up the peace policy of the 
socialist states .. . with the movement of 
the working class, its parties, and the widest 
masses of the peoples in the capitalist 
world”. 


This, of course, is where the classic dual 
nature of Soviet foreign relations—simul- 
taneous cultivation of good relations both on 
an Inter-party and on an inter-state level— 
takes on a new dimension for the CPSU, one 
which is complicating its relations with the 
Communist parties, On the one hand, the 
CPSU has no choice but to take steps to 
combat the ideological revisionism of the 
Eurocommunists and to press them to follow 
the fundamental laws of Marxist-Leninist 
thought. On the other, some of these parties 
are already so strong on the national level 
that the Soviet leadership is obliged to rec- 
ognize their importance as serious factors 
affecting Soviet relations with other states 
and to treat them accordingly with due con- 
sideration. It is in this multi-level Moscow 
approach that we find the explanation for the 
CPSU's at first glance remarkable combina- 
tion of ideological attacks on and political 
concessions towards the Italian Communists. 


Defensive strategy 


In the light of the complexity of the Euro- 
communist problem, it is hardly surprising 
that the Soviet leadership should have no 
definite and consistent overall strategy and 
should be at a loss how to tackle the whole 
issue. Contrary to widespread opinion, the 
Soviet Communists and their satellite par- 
ties in Eastern and Western Europe are ide- 
ologically on the defensive rather than on 
the offensive. The revolutionary impetus 
and the ideological attraction of the early 
years of Soviet power are gone, and the hopes 
of the Khrushchev era and the days of the 
first sputniks of catching up with and even 
overtaking the West economically and tech- 
nologically have not been fulfilled. The only 
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instrument left to Moscow for the consoli- 
dation of its influence in Eastern Europe, 
and, if possible, its extension to Western Eu- 
rope is, in the last analysis, political power 
built on military strength—a political power 
whose legitimacy depends on ideological 
backing. 

The Soviet leadership is therefore. sparing 
no effort to make the ideological-political 
integration of the socialist community under 
the domination of Moscow more complete. 
It is in this context that we should see the 
renewed acclaim for Andrei Zhdanov, a de- 
volopment which must have been a provoca- 
tion to the Eurocommunists, since it was 
Zhdanoyv, a man with Russian nationalist 
leanings, who, on Stalin's orders, established 
the Cominform in 1947—an institution 
which was given the tasks of welding to- 
gether the Communist states under the 
banner of the “Two Camps Theory," of tak- 
ing offensive countermeasures against the 
influence of “bourgeois ideology” and of 
transforming the Italian and French Com- 
munist Parties into pro-Soviet propaganda 
instruments. 

Though it would be wrong to jump to the 
conclusion that Moscow intended to signal 
its reversion to the Cominform policy of 
totally screening off Eastern Europe and of 
confrontation with the West, the renewed 
emphasis on Zhdanov's achievements prob- 
ably reflected an increased desire for secu- 
rity on the part of the Soviet Union, as 
well as its intention to buttress Eastern 
Europe more effectively against Western 
ideological-political influences. A series of 
conferences with these aims began in De- 
cember 1973 with the meeting in Moscow of 
the secretaries responsible for international 
and ideological affairs in the Central Com- 
mittees of the ruling parties of the Soviet 
Union, Poland, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic and Cuba. Two 
further meetings were held in Sofia: the 
first, of leading Party ideologists and social 
scientists on 16-17 December 1976 and the 
second, of the secretaries of the Central 
Committees responsible for ideology and in- 
ternational relations, on 2-3 March 1977 
(parallel to the Eurocommunists’ Madrid 
summit). On both occasions, the agenda in- 
cluded an appraisal of the extent to which 
the Eurocommunists were jeopardizing the 
East European system and the elaboration of 
a coordinated counter-strategy. 


Soviet attacks 


At the same time, the Soviet leadership 
has been sharpening its tone towards the 
Eurocommunists. Thus the Bulgarian Head 
of State and Party leader, Todor Zhivkov, 
no doubt in close consultation with Moscow, 
characterize Eurocommunism as an at- 
tempt to “substitute national peculiarities 
for the general laws and universally valid 
aspects of revolutionary experience” and 
thus as pursuing “one of the main lines of 
ideological subversion against proletarian in- 
ternationalism.” The leadership of the 
CPSU took the French Communist Party 
even more vehemently to task by singling out 
the party historian, Jean Elleinstein, a close 
associate of the Party leader, George Mar- 
chais, as representing the whole reform- 
orientated faction of the leadership. Moscow 
accused him of casting doubts on “the 
revolutionary doctrine of Marxism-Leninism 
and it significance for Communism” and of 
defaming the political system of the socialist 
countries. His works were hardly distingush- 
able in part “from what frankly reactionary 
hacks write.” 

The climax of the campaign against the 
Eurocommunists was marked by Moscow's 
attack, referred to earlier, on Santiago Car- 
rillo, the Secretary General of the Spanish 
Communist Party. Indeed, the theories which 
Carrillo has developed in the course of re- 
cent years and which he has summarized 
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and elaborated on in his book “Eurocomu- 
nismo y Estado”, published last year in Bar- 
celona, were bound to have a very disturb- 
ing effect on the Soviet leadership. Accord- 
ing to Carrillo, the October Revolution had 
created a state “which is certainly not a 
bourgeois state, but which is not the pro- 
letariat organized as a ruling class either, and 
not yet a genuine workers’ democracy.” Social 
contradictions and conflicts were being cov- 
ered up; in effect, a bureaucratic stratum was 
ruling virtually uncontrolled over the peo- 
ple and even the Party. All this was far 
more detrimental to the credibility of the 
Spanish Communists than would be the case 
if the proletariat really ruled in the Soviet 
Union. 

The interesting aspect of the Soviet attack 
is not so much its substance as its timing, for 
this reveals something of Moscow’s possible 
future tactics towards the Eurocommunist 
heretics. Significantly, the attack came at a 
time when the Spanish Party was going 
through a difficult period: the Party's Presi- 
dent, Dolores Ibarruri, returning home after 
40 years in exile in Moscow, had voiced criti- 
cism of Eurocommunism and seemed to sup- 
port those, predominantly senior, party 
cadres who disagree with Carrillo’s reformist 
course. This situation was aggravated by the 
fact that the Communists’ results in the 
election, at 9.2 per cent of the vote, were 
considerably worse than some sections of the 
Party had anticipated. Against this back- 
ground, Moscow appeared to proceed on the 
assumption that a leadership struggle would 
break out within the Spanish Party which it 
would hope to exploit to isolate and eventu- 
ally eliminate Carrillo and his followers. 
Moscow's attack was also quite obviously 
meant as a warning to the Italian and 
French Communists not to exceed certain 
limits in emphasizing their independence 
and criticizing Soviet policies. However, both 
Parties are now in a better position to assess 
what they can expect from Moscow if they 
run into difficulties on their way towards 


gaining government responsibility and do 
not want to give way to Soviet pressure on 
them to revise their Eurocommunist line. 


The real test 


Nevertheless, in spite of the Carrillo case, 
the Soviet leadership will continue its en- 
deavors to find a modus vivendi with the 
Eurocommunists on the basis of mutual 
non-interference in internal affairs for as 
long as possible. These tactics have proved 
successful to date in so far as the Eurocom- 
munist leaders at their summit conference in 
Madrid in March 1977, refrained from incor- 
porating in their concluding statement a di- 
rect condemnation of measures taken by East 
European countries to suppress civil rights 
movements. Of course, this meant, on the 
one hand, giving way to some extent to So- 
viet pressure. On the other hand, it gave 
those parties in Eastern Europe which would 
like to see European Communism overcome 
its differences the opportunity to prevent 
open criticism of the Eurocommunists at the 
parallel meeting in Sofia, as had been the 
intention of the CPSU and its Bulgarian and 
Czechoslovak followers. Finally, it is certain 
that the determination not to provide am- 
munition for those who have been using the 
violation of human rights in some countries 
of Eastern Europe as an excuse for polemics 
against the policy of détente also played a 
certain role. For, despite their strong protests 
against such violations on a number of oc- 
casions, the Eurocommunists are also vitally 
interested in the continuation of détente, 
which paved the way for their emergence 
from isolation in the first place. 

For the rest, the CPSU and most other 
East European Communist Parties appear to 
believe that the real test for the Eurocom- 
munists and their concepts will not come 
until they have acquired governmental re- 
sponsibility. Only “practical experience” 
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could be the “criterion of the correctness or, 
conversely, the erroneousness of particular 
propositions", Brezhney stated at the summit 
conference of European Communist Parties 
in East Berlin. Moscow is obviously of the 
opinion that the realities of day-to-day gov- 
ernment will eventually force the Eurocom- 
munists to have recourse to the traditional 
“laws” and action patterns of Marxism- 
Leninism—for example to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in one form or another— 
and to lean on the solidarity and material 
aid of the socialist community. 

Should the dynamic forces underlying the 
transformation of the Eurocommunists con- 
tinue to act, and perhaps even gain strength, 
if a Eurocommunist party assumes govern- 
mental responsibility, i.e. should the CPSU 
one day realize that the Eurocommunists’ 
concepts and activities were, in the long run, 
more detrimental than beneficial to its in- 
terests, especially as a result of their growing 
influence in Eastern Europe, th2n the Soviet 
leadership could reconsider the situation. It 
could, for example, endeavor to “finlandize”’ 
the Eurocommunist parties, ie. to support 
groups loyal to Moscow within the ranks of 
the Eurocommunists, as it has already done 
in Finland, in order to exercise pressure on 
the party leaderships or even to force them 
to resign. That this is more than mere specu- 
lation is proved not only by the Finnish ex- 
ample but also by developments in the Com- 
munist Parties of Greece (the split in 1968), 
Spain (various Soviet attempts to split the 
party since 1969), Norway (the replacement 
of a reform-orientated leadership by one 
loyal to Moscow in 1975) and Sweden (the 
split in 1977). 

However, apart from the fact that the So- 
viet leaders regard such a step only as a last 
resort, it is far from certain that they are 
still in a position to use such a lever on the 
Eurocommunists at all (except, perhaps, in 
the case of the French Party). Such a meas- 
ure would probably have precisety the oppo- 
site effect to that intended. At any rate, the 
experience of the Carrillo affair, which even- 
tually ended in reconciliation within the 
Spanish Communist Party and with a (tem- 
porary ?) backdown by Moscow, cannot have 
been exactly encouraging for the Soviet 
leaders. 

AT A SEMINAR IN LISBON (26-28 MAY 1978) 


Organized in cooperation with the Portu- 
guese Atlantic Committee on the following 
theme: 

“New trends in European Communist— 
Does Eurocommunist exist?" 


Eurocommunism and Western Democracy 


(Report present by Mr. Manlio Brosio (for- 
mer NATO Secretary General) and pre- 
pared by Mr. Renato Mieli (Director of the 
Italian Review “L’Est”’) ) 


We have a major problem in dealing with 
our subject. What is Eurocommunism? This 
is not an easy question to answer, as it may 
seem. Many well known political leaders, in- 
cluding prominent communists, believe that 
Eurocommunism simply does not exist. In- 
deed this is what former Secretary of State, 
Henry Kissinger, thinks, paradoxically in 
agreement with the President of the Italian 
communist party, Luigi Longo, and some PCI 
leaders such as Giorgio Amendola and Gian- 
carlo Pajetta. Many authoritative political 
scientists and experts on communist affairs 
share the same view. But the very fact that 
quite a number of political leaders or schol- 
ars have reached such a conclusion may be 
misleading. It does not prove that they mean 
the same thing. On the contrary, some of 
them believe, like Kissinger, that Eurocom- 
munism is nothing but communism in a dis- 
guised form, more attractive in a Western 
environment; while Luigi Longo, on his side, 
feels that Eurocommunism should not exist 
as it could only be a confusing notion and a 
disturbing factor in the implementation of 
Leninist theories. 
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If we look at the various interpretations in 
order to find a universally accepted definition 
of Eurocommunism, we shall inevitably real- 
ise that it is a hopeless task. More than Euro- 
communism, what does not exist is, in fact, 
a common appraisal of it, shared by every- 
body, communists or non-communists, all 
over the world. 

This lends us to a different approach. Let 
us face the problem in the opposite way. In- 
stead of defining what Eurocommunism is, 
let us see what it is not. The first distinctive 
feature of this political phenomenon, on 
the negative side, appears to be the non- 
existence of any organisation among the 
Eurocommunist parties. There is no link of 
coordinated action between the French, 
Spanish, and Italian communist parties. The 
only time the three top leaders—Marchais, 
Carrillo, and Berlinguer—met in Madrid on 
March 2-3, 1977, no decision was taken to 
that effect. The idea of setting up a unified 
center of the three main communist par- 
ties in Western Europe was not even taken 
into account. Obviously, Carrillo, Marchais, 
and Berlinguer were aware of the expected 
Soviet reaction to such a challenge. In the 
very same days a parrallel meeting of com- 
munist leaders of the East European coun- 
tries was held in Sofia to counteract the 
Madrid encounter. It was absolutely clear 
that any creation of a Western European 
group among the Communist parties would 
have been considered as a split in the Inter- 
national Communist movement, and that the 
condemnation of it by Moscow could have 
been possibly followed by some attempt to 
wreck it, or at least, to seriously damage the 
existing leadership of the three Communist 
parties. 


Brezhnev and his associates in Eastern Eu- 
rope did not have to make more clear what 
they intended to do. They did not have to 
put their threat in an explicit form. They 
were plainly understood in advance by their 
Western partners. This is why the question 
of an organisational center of Western com- 
munism was not even raised at that time. 
And we suspect that it will not be raised for 
the time being. 


This is the first negative feature of Euro- 
communism. A second one, related to its, 
substance, is no less evident. In addition to 
the fact that Eurocommunism does not exist 
as a regional center for communist coordi- 
nated action in the Western world, we must 
also acknowledge, in fact, that it does not 
exist as a specific trend of Communist policy 
in the Western area. Apparently the French, 
Spanish, and Italian Communist parties 
have agreed to the principle of a democratic 
way to socialism. They all advocate a new 
type of socialism in the Western world, dif- 
ferent from the existing one in Eastern 
Europe. But with the only exception of 
Carrillo, to some extent, they do not specify 
which kind of difference should distinguish 
their political and economic system from 
the Soviet one. Worst of all, Berlinguer and 
Marchais have not ceased to consider the 
Soviet Union, in spite of all, a socialist state, 
preferable as a model to the capitalistic 
states of the West. Only the Spanish Com- 
munist party is trying to dissociate itself 
from the USSR, stating clearly that the 
Soviet system is not socialist in its essence, 
and that the Soviet pattern will not be fol- 
lowed, in any event, in Spain. 


The Soviet communist party therefore, 
does not even serve as a yard-stick to help 
its Western partners in finding a common 
political platform. In fact their internal and 
foreign policies are largely different in many 
respects, notwithstanding the superficial 
appearance of unity. If we try, for instance, 
to compare the domestic policy of the three 
Western communist parties, we can hardly 
discover any common point. The French 
communist aim has been in the last few 
years, ac least nominally, a left-wing major- 
ity jointly with the socialists. We all know 
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how it ended in the last elections in March. 
Nevertheless, it remains that Marchais, in 
spite of his contradictory behaviour, sticks 
to the traditional line of the “Front Popu- 
laire". The Italian communist party has 
adopted quite a different strategy. It looks 
for a broader unity including not only the 
Socialists, but also the Christian-Democrats. 
Their aim is not to seek a left-wing majority, 
but a national unity which reminds us of 
the wartime antifascist coalitions. The 
Spanish communists are too weak to have 
any chance for gaining power and theoret- 
ical interest in it. Their strategy, somehow, 
appears to be closer to the Italian one. 

If we look at the foreign policies, again we 
notice a great diversity on some specific, 
but fundamental issues. They all agree in 
supporting Soviet expansionism all over the 
world, i.e. in Africa, Asia, or South America, 
But when it comes to Europe their policies 
clearly differ. The French communists main- 
tain their opposition to the EEC, as well as 
to any new step in view of establishing a 
political European community. The Italian 
communists, on the contrary, are supporting 
now, at least in their utterances, the idea of 
Western European unity. The same seems 
to be true for the Spanish C.P. 

How can we speak therefore of some com- 
mon trend linking the Eurocommunists par- 
ties? There is no evidence whatsoever of such 
uniformity of strategic action among them 

At this point we are forced to acknowl- 
edge that there are as many versions of 
Eurocommunism as the number of Com- 
munist parties trying to gain access to power 
in the Western world, or some industrialised 
areas outside the Soviet block. The only 
common denominator among them is their 
flexibility in adjusting themselves to local 
realities, without openly copying or repu- 
diating the Soviet model. A comparative 


analysis of the poiltical behaviour of the 
French, Spanish, and Italian parties could 
easily confirm this. Shall we then conclude 
that, since their internal and extenal policies 


are clearly different, it makes no sense to 
speak of Eurocommunism as a general trend 
of communism in Western Europe? Cer- 
tainly not. The lack of identity does not 
mean lack of similarity. In this case a clear 
similarity exists and is evident. It consists 
in the fact that the Western communist par- 
ties have reached the same realistic conclu- 
sion on the issue of access to power in the 
industrialised and democratic areas, based on 
their views of transforming the social eco- 
nomic system according to their ideological 
aims. If this is correct, as it seems, we do 
not have to verify how each separate com- 
munist party tries to implement such long 
term project, We can single out the case of 
only one of them to appraise what the main 
lines of the Eurocommunist pattern are. The 
point is to concentrate on how the Commu- 
nist parties can make the best use of Western 
democracy to change its contents, without 
changing, as long as possible, its appearances. 
Here, the Italian communist party offers us 
the best opportunity for a meaningful 
analysis, Indeed, the PCI is not only the 
forerunner of such a new look of commun- 
ism, but also the strongest Communist party 
in the Western world, with more than one 
third of the Italian electorate, This being so, 
we can take its functioning and performance 
as a good laboratory for our research. 

The opening question, now, could be 
phrased differently. What is Eurocommun- 
ism as embodied in the Italian case? With- 
out over-simplifiyng our analysis we can 
establish some basic points. The first one is 
that Italian communism is like a pyramid. 
At its base we find over 12,000,000 voters. 
Over it there is a layer of 1,800,000 registered 
members, The upper stratum is formed by 
approximately 100,000 cadres and activists. 
On top of all there is the ruling leadership 
(Central Committee, Main Board, Secre- 
tariat). Now we can distinguish in this 
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pyramid the active part of the rulers and 
militants from the passive one of the voters. 
Obviously, only the active part of the PCI 
has some relevance in shaping its political 
action. We must remember here that the 
basic feature of all the Communist parties, 
including the Italian one, is still “democratic 
centralism”. This means that the decision- 
making process is concentrated in the hands 
of the top leaders who rule the whole party 
from above. The cadres and militants, there- 
fore, are only the executors of decisions made 
at a higher level, Let us then see who are the 
real rulers of the PCI, and possibly what they 
are aiming at. But let us not forget in the 
meantime that the executors are not neutral 
at it might be thought. Because of their dis- 
cipilne and mentality, they consider them- 
selves as instruments for the implementation 
of a revolutionary program, whatever it may 
be. Prepared as they are to carry our any 
political decision handed down from above, 
they are indifferent to Western democratic 
values, and ready to operate even in the 
opposite direction. Fundamentally, we must 
consider that they are leaning towards the 
traditional communist rejection of democ- 
racy. 

Having clarified this point, we should now 
focus our attention on the PCI leadership. 
Here lies the key problem. No one can surely 
say what the Italian communist leaders in- 
tend to achieve and how they intend to do it. 
We only know that the leading group is not 
so united as we might expect it to be. Some 
of them have a reputation of being more 
open-minded and flexible; others, on the 
contrary, are considered more orthodox and 
dogmatic. If we look at the main decision- 
making organ—“la Direzione” and the Sec- 
retariat—we could venture to list some of 
them, such as Berlinguer, Amendola, Barca, 
Di Giulio, Galluzzi, Jotti, Macaluso, Minucci, 
Napolitano, Pecchioli, Pavolino, Terracini and 
Tortorella, in the first group; and some 
others, such as Longo, Colombi, Cossutta, In- 
grao, Pajetta, Reichlin, Occhetto and Cer- 
vetti in the second one. But it would be wrong 
to believe that this division between those 
who could be more favourable or less favour- 
able to democratic values is of a permanent 
character. The internal balance of power 
within the leadership can be modified at any 
moment, as it happened not long ago when 
some of the leaders like Chiaromonte or Bu- 
falini shifted to a tougher position. As a 
whole, it cannot be reasonably predicted what 
majority may be prevailing in an even near 
future. Nor do we know what pressures from 
outside could help strengthen the pro-demo- 
cratic elements inside the PCI leadership 
(never forgetting, in any case, that unneces- 
sary concessions would produce the opposite 
result). Too many unknown factors make 
such guessing impossible. 

We can only foresee that so long as the 
PCI policy will prove successful in gather- 
ing more voters and recruiting more mili- 
tants, Berlinguer and his supporters will con- 
tinue to rule the party as they do now, unless 
some external changes force them to act dif- 
ferently. Continuity, both of the leadership 
and of its policy, should then be expected as 
having a high degree of probability. 

On this assumption we can, now, test the 
compatibility of Italian communism with 
Western democracy. 

The first step in that sense should be to as- 
certain how the PCI envisages its position 
and its future in the international context. 
It should never be forgotten that the Com- 
munists always ascribe a high priority to 
their international standing. Their historical 
background as a section of a strongly orga- 
nised international movement makes them 
more sensitive than other parties to the im- 
portance of the external conditions paving 
or obstructing their way to power. Now we 
can neither ignore nor minimise the fact that 
Italian communists have not changed their 
views and actions with reference to interna- 
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tional problems, except for Western Europe 
and NATO. Everybody knows that they are 
supporting Soviet expansionism all over the 
world, exactly as they have been doing from 
the very beginning of their existence as a 
party. So that the only change in the last 
years could be traced to their attitude to- 
wards the Western world. But how relevant 
is this change? If we base ourselves on offi- 
cial statements we can acknowledge that, 
from the end of 1974, Berlinguer openly de- 
clared that the PCI would no longer insist 
on a unilateral withdrawal of Italy from 
NATO. At the Central Committee meeting, 
which we held in preparation of the 14th 
PCI Congress, in December 1974, he said that 
the main concern of the Italian communist 
party was the maintenance of the existing. 
balance of power between the two blocks, 
particularly in Europe. From that moment 
this option has been reasserted on various 
occasions. Nevertheless, this has not pre- 
vented the Italian communists from joining 
the international campaign against the U.S. 
so-called neutron bomb. Is it because they 
do not see that such a weapon could coun- 
terbalance the armour superiority of the War 
saw Pact forces in Europe? Obviously not. In 
spite of all their new claims in favour of a 
political and military balance of power, the 
Italian communists do their best to upset 
it, but cautiously. They do not want to face 
the risk of an atomic war; but, short of it, 
they back everywhere, in all possible ways, 
a new world equilibrium more and more 
favourable to the Soviet block. From time to 
time they do not even try to disguise it. They 
frankly admit that they are siding with the 
anti-imperialistic forces, led by the Soviet 
Union. Apparently they are not prepared to 
admit that the dividing political line of to- 
day’s world could only be based on the dis- 
tinction between democratic and undemo- 
cratic systems. They still believe in the ob- 
solete Stalinist theory of a world divided into 
Western imperialism and Soviet anti-impe- 
rialism. This is enough to show how far they 
are from their alleged democratic faith in 
their approach to international problems. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. What they 
are trying to achieve is still to contribute to 
a change of the world equilibrium in fayour 
of the USSR and of the Communist inter- 
national movement as before, except that 
they are doing it, now, more cleverly. Instead 
of attacking the Western block front ally, 
they are now outflanking it gradually to 
weaken the democratic countries and soften 
their resistance to communism, 

Here we touch upon the other face of their 
strategy, namely their new look of a revolu- 
tionary policy in a Western country such as 
Italy. No doubt, in this respect, we are con- 
fronted with a relevant change of traditional 
communism. Is it a strategic or a tactical 
change? This is the point. Most Western po- 
litical leaders and experts feel that Euro- 
communism is nothing but a tactical device 
for the access to power, to be followed by the 
introduction of a Soviet type system. This 
opinion is backed by the historical record of 
what happened in some Eastern European 
countries, such as Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Bulgaria. No one can forget that, at the 
end of the Second World War, the most 
prominent leaders of these countries such as 
Gottwald, Gomulka and Dimitrov, spoke 
about a democratic way to socialism, using 
the same words as Berlinguer, Carrillo, and 
Marchais, and taking the same commitments. 
We all know what happened afterwards. How 
can we now give credit to Eurocommunism 
after such historical experiences? Because of 
this record the credibility of Eurocommunism 
is at stake. The Western European communist 
leaders and their supporters reject this his- 
torical comparative appraisal. The situation 
is totally different—they say. At that time 
the territories of the Eastern European coun- 
tries were under Soviet military control. The 
introduction of the Soviet system in the area 
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was due to the cold war which started a few 
years later. In addition, with the only excep- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, all the countries of 
Eastern Europe had no democratic tradition 
comparable to the existing ones in Western 
Europe. According to them it is a bias, there- 
fore, to see in Eurocommunism a mere repe- 
tition of the tactics which helped the com- 
munist parties in Eastern Europe to seize 
power. 

At this point the debate on the credibility 
of Eurocommunism comes to a standstill. But 
there is no reason why we should not go 
further, submitting the strategic interpreta- 
tion of Eurocommunism to a test based on 
how the Italian communist leaders, for in- 
stance, explain their ideas. In other words, 
instead of rejecting their statements a priori, 
we should analyse their real meaning. 

We must not forget that, after all, Italian 
communism has gone through a long and 
said experience, beginning soon after its 
birth, under Fascism. Some lessons were nat- 
urally learned. The first one is that seizure 
of power in a Western advanced country ap- 
pears to be much more difficult than it was 
in Russia in 1917, or in China in 1949. This 
was very clearly understood by Gramsci, dur- 
ing the thirties, in his writings while in 
prison. He realised that Western society was 
“gelatinous”, as he said, compared to the 
rigid Oriental one, and could not be fully 
conquered by a harsh coup d'état. The only 
way to achieve power in democratic coun- 
tries required the acquisition of control over 
the various “strongholds” and ‘‘casemates”— 
he said—where such political power is dis- 
tributed. By that he meant that in the West- 
ern world the Communist parties had first 
to conquer society, before the final action 
of conquering the state. Here lies his prin- 
ciple that the PCI should wage a “war of 
position” instead of waging a ‘‘war of man- 
oeuvre", as Lenin did in Russia. 

Now. not only Gramsci, but also Togliatti 
and the other Italian communists leaders 
reached the same conclusion. And when the 
party was legally restablished, «fter the 2nd 
World War, this principle became fundamen- 
tal in their strategic views. What does it 
mean with reference to reality? Simply that, 
instead of ruling only on the basis of force, 
the PCI intends to rule also with some ap- 
pearance of consent from the people. This 
is the basic difference between the Leninist 
notion of the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” and the Gramscian one of “hege- 
mony”. Now Berlinguer has added a new 
word to better define the PCI strategy by 
stating that the aim is to establish hegemony 
in pluralism. Unfortunately, the two words 
are contradictory. So long as we have real 
pluralism we cannot have hegemony. To 
avoid any terminological dispute we can bet- 
ter say that Italian communists basically 
believe that they can make use of existing 
democratic institutions to gradually change 
the social economic structures. This is what 
they call revolutionary reforms. One of the 
top leaders of the PCI, Pietro Ingrao, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, has devoted 
a whole book to this subject, entitled “Masses 
and Power", a book which deserves our at- 
tention. Our ideal target, he says, is to estab- 
lish a “basis democracy” (democrazia di base) 
in which the masses will penetrate the mech- 
anisms of power. How? What Ingrao has in 
mind is a permanent pressure exerted by or- 
ganised masses, led by the communist party. 
In this way the democratic institutions will 
operate under the indirect rule of Berlin- 
guer's party. The masses will have the il- 
lusion of self-government while real power 
would be finally in the hands of the Com- 
munist rulers. To say it in its simplest form, 
this would be a left-wing totalitarianism 
with some appearance of collective consent. 

There is already a good deal of evidence of 
how this strategic project can be imple- 
mented. In central Italy, in the regions, such 
as Emilia, where the communists have 
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achieved a majority and rule the area, we 
can see, right now, how it operates, All the 
elected assemblies are under the constant 
pressure of mass movements (the Trade 
Unions. the Women and Youth movements, 
etc.) which are manoeuvred by the local PCI 
headquarters, 

Before dismissing the idea that the com- 
munists could not possibly transform demo- 
cratic institutions, except after having seized 
power, we should pay attention to this theory 
and experience, 

To sum up, both the internal and external 
policies of the PCI are aimed at shifting 
Italian democracy from what it is now to 
something closer to the Soviet model. This 
all leads to the conclusion that the Italian 
type of Eurocommunism is not a myth of a 
revised communism, consistent with de- 
mocracy, but a dangerous reality. A reality of 
& new totalitarianism with a democratic fa- 
cade, covering an anti-democratic system: 
an appealing and shrewd formula, masking 
a fundamental threat to Western democracy, 
which should never be underestimated.@ 


EPA AND GASOHOL SALES 


@® Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the idea of 
stretching our petroleum supplies by in- 
troducing gasohol as a new auto fuel is 
gaining increasing support in the Con- 
gress, executive branch, and around the 
Nation. The use of gasohol—a blend of 
90 percent gasoline and 10 percent 
ethanol or methanol—offers many ad- 
vantages. 

Last January, when I held full Appro- 
priations Committee oversight hearings 
on the potential of alcohol fuels to in- 
crease our domestie supply of liquid fuels, 
there were very few people around who 
had heard of gasohol. Since then, the no- 
tion of using alcohols in a variety of 
settings—including automobiles—has 
picked up strong support. Preliminary in- 
dicators—as many of my colleagues, who 
participated in the gasohol demonstra- 
tion several of my colleagues and I spon- 
sored on the Hill last month, know—are 
that gasohol promises energy savings, in- 
creased gas mileage, and reduced auto 
emissions. Service stations in Iowa, Illi- 
nois, and Nebraska are currently selling 
gasohol. Reports from dealers offering 
this new product, produced from domes- 
tic renewable resources, report enthusias- 
tic reception by its customers. Last year, 
the Senate passed an amendment to the 
energy tax bill repealing the 4 cent Fed- 
eral excise tax for gasohol, and several 
States have since passed analogous leg- 
islation with respect to the State gasoline 
taxes. Both the Departments of Energy 
and Agriculture will be implementing 
newly authorized loan guarantee pro- 
grams for pilot projects that will convert 
America’s abundant renewable resources 
to energy production and the Department 
of Energy recently issued a rule—effec- 
tive now—to permit gasohol to receive 
benefits under the entitlements program. 
Authority now also exists to permit 
farmers to grow crops on their set aside 
acreage. Proposals have been introduced 
to require alcohol in all gasoline and the 
Senate Energy Committee has adopted 
my proposal to establish a National 
Alcohol Fuels Commission to recommend 
near-term policies for stimulating alcohol 
fuels in a variety of settings. 

Mr. President, these recent develop- 
ments indicate that the possibility of ex- 
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tending our petroleum supplies by use of 
gasohol in our automobiles is not a far- 
fetched fantasy. In the face of these ini- 
tiatives, it is discouraging, to say the 
least, that we are now faced with the 
prospect that EPA implementation of an 
obscure provision of the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1977 will ban the sale of 
gasohol after September 15. This provi- 
sion, section 211(f), prohibits the use of 
any fuel additive until prescribed tests 
demonstrate that the additive does not 
contribute to automobile pollution by 
causing or contributing to the failure of 
any emission control device or system. 
The provision was meant to prevent the 
addition of any new chemical additives 
to gasoline without first establishing 
their impact on auto emissions. Ironi- 
cally, its first application will be to gaso- 
hol—something clearly not intended by 
incorporation of the prohibition into the 
Clean Air Act amendments. 

Mr. President, EPA is one of the agen- 
cies that has been most enthusiastic 
about the addition of gasohol to our en- 
ergy mix, precisely because it may help 
with our auto emission problems, There- 
fore, it would be ironic, indeed, that an 
EPA guideline may be responsible for 
forestalling the sale of this promising 
new product. 

In response to this situation, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Senate MAGNUSON, and 
I have sent a letter to EPA Administra- 
tor Douglas Costle expressing our con- 
cern about EPA's impending action. In 
addition, we have inquired about the pos- 
sibility of EPA’s undertaking the neces- 
sary testing to met the waiver require- 
ments of the legislation, and granting a 
temporary waiver until the data neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the 
guideline are collected. 

Mr. President, at a time when the Na- 
tion is struggling to solve its energy 
problems, it would be a shame to permit 
an artificial institutional barrier to pre- 
vent the sale of a promising new energy 
product. I am hopeful that Senator 
Macnuson and I can come to a success- 
ful resolution of this issue with EPA and 
that gasohol will continue to be available 
to those consumers desiring to use it in 
their automobiles. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I request that the letter to EPA by the 
distinguished Appropriations Committee 
chairman and myself be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1978. 
Hon. DoucLas M. COSTLE, 
Administrator, Environmental 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CosTLE: It has come to our at- 
tention that the Environmental Protection 
Agency enforcement of Section 211(f) of 
the Clean Air Act will ban the use of alcohol- 
gasoline blends known as gasohol as of Sep- 
tember 15, 1978. As you know, Section 211 (f) 
of the Clean Air Act prohibits the use of any 
fuel additive until prescribed tests demon- 
strate that the fuel additive does not con- 
tribute to automobile pollution by causing 
or contributing to the failure of any emission 
control device or system. 

We have been interested in the utilization 
of alcohol-gasoline blends for some time. We 
are particularly encouraged by the potential 
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these blends may hold to increase the supply 
of fuels for transportation and other uses. It 
appears that these liquid fuels may become 
commercially viable in the near future; many 
of these blends are derived from domestic 
renewable resources; and that these fuels can 
be used for a variety of purposes. 

The Congress has established a $3 million 
á year grant program for research on the 
production and marketing of alcohols and 
industrial hydrocarbons from agricultural 
commodities and forest products, and agri- 
cultural chemicals and other products from 
coal derivitives. The Congress has also estab- 
lished a Federal loan guarantee program to 
encourage pilot projects for the production 
and marketing of industrial hydrocarbons 
and alcohols from agricultural commodities 
and forest products. 

In addition, the Senate Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee recently added a pro- 
vision to the Department of Energy Authori- 
zation Bill to establish the National Alcohol 
Fuels Commission to make a full-scale study 
of the long- and short-term potential for 
alcohol fuels, from biomass and coal, mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the Nation's 
energy needs. 

In light of the strong interest in alcohol- 
gasoline blends programs expressed by the 
Congress, we are concerned that EPA activi- 
ties may impede Congressionally mandated 
programs. Therefore, we request your re- 
sponse to the following questions. 

1. What is the legislative authority for 
your rule that manufacturers of the fuel 
additive, rather than EPA, must prepare the 
data necessary under Section 211(f)? 

2. Can EPA expand its current research ef- 
forts on alcohol additives to get the data 
“necessary to meet Section 211(f) require- 
ments? How much would an expanded re- 
search program cost? How long would it take 
EPA to gather the data necessary to meet 
waiver requirements under Section 211(f)? 

3. What are your plans to coordinate EPA 
alcohol-gasoline blend research with research 
being conducted for the Department of En- 
ergy at the Bartlesville Energy Research 
Center to insure that the amount and qual- 
ity of data that will be available is sufficient 
to support a grant of a waiver pursuant to 
Section 211(f)? 

4. Does EPA currently have the authority 
to grant temporary waivers under Section 
211(f) until enough information is available 
to grant permanent waivers? 

It would be ironic indeed, in light of EPA’s 
expressed interest in the potential gasohol 
holds to reduce automobile emissions, that 
an EPA program will be responsible for 
closing down current gasohol sales at a num- 
ber of gas stations around the country. We 
believe strong consideration should be given 
to a temporary waiver under Section 211(f) 
until EPA completes research to determine 
the effects of alcohol-gasoline blends on 
automobile emissions and automobile emis- 
sion control devices. 

Our staffs will be in contact with your 
Office next week to discuss this matter fur- 
ther. Your immediate attention to this 
problem will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Appropriations. 
BIRCH BAYH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Transportation. 


TUITION TAX CREDITS 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the Senate 
Finance Committee today approved a 
modified tuition tax credit bill which 
substantially reduces the overall cost of 
the bill. 

The amendment, offered by Senators 
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RIBICOFF, MOYNIHAN, PACKWOOD, and me, 
and approved by a 12-to-1 vote, reduces 
the total cost of the bill when fully 
effective from $5.2 to $2.8 billion, a sav- 
ing of $2.4 billion. 

The main features of our compromise 
amendment are as follows: 

First. The maximum credit for elemen- 
tary and secondary school tuition is re- 
duced from $500 to $250; 

Second. Graduate students are no 
longer eligible for the tuition tax credit; 

Third. The refundability aspect of the 
tuition tax credit is deleted. 

Fourth. Part-time students who study 
less than half time are no longer eligible 
for the tuition tax credit: and 

Fifth. The effective date for elemen- 
tary, secondary, half-time, and the in- 
crease in the postsecondary credit is 
changed to October 1, 1980. 

Under this compromise amendment, 
the fiscal 1979 cost of the tuition tax 
credit will be considerably less than the 
administration’s grant and loan pro- 
gram. According to the Joint Committee 
on Taxation, the fiscal 1979 cost of the 
tuition tax credit will be $667 million, ap- 
proximately $500 million less than the 
$1.2 billion cost of the President’s pro- 
gram. 

By reducing the total cost of the bill 
by 45 percent, we are making a good 
faith effort to meet President Carter’s 
principal objection to the bill. We believe 
our modifications meet the President’s 
objections half way, and I hope he will 
reconsider his veto threat. 

We have marched more than one-half 
way up Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
White House to give the President a bill 
he cannot veto. 

While we may have compromised in 
cost we have not compromised in 
principle. 

There is no longer a tree for the Presi- 
dent to hide behind—he must face the 
issue on the merits. 

In addition, by deleting refundability 
and changing the effective date of the 
second stage from August 1, 1980, to Oc- 
tober 1, 1980, we have eliminated the 
Budget Act objections to calling the bill 
up on the Senate floor. 

A tuition tax credit is the simplest and 
most equitable way to provide middle- 
income families relief from mounting 
college costs. A tuition tax credit will 
allow people to keep more of their own 
hard-earned money rather than send it 
to Washington. With a tuition tax credit, 
there is no administrative overhead, no 
forms to fill out, and no need to beg, 
plead poverty, or apply to the big bu- 
reaucracy on the banks of the Potomac. 

Working Americans, caught in the 
middle, do not want a Government 
handout. They merely want to keep more 
of their own money to spend on an edu- 
cation for their children, 

Mr. President, I submit for the RECORD 
a factsheet on the bill. 

The factsheet follows: 


FACTSHEET: THE RotrH-Risicorr-Packwoop- 
MOYNIHAN TUITION Tax RELIEF Act OF 1978 
The Tuition Tax Relief Act of 1978 (H.R. 
12050) provides tax credits to help offset the 
rising costs of education. The Finance Com- 
mittee approved a revised bill proposed by 
the four principal sponsors to reduce the 
cost and to make various technical changes. 


August 3, 1978 


This fact sheet describes the bill as modified 
by the sponsors’ amendment.* 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The Tuition Tax Relief Act as modified 
would be phased in over two stages: 

(1) Effective August 1, 1978, a tax credit 
equal to 50 percent of tuition and fees, with 
a maximum credit of $250 per student, will 
be available for full time students in univer- 
sities, colleges, junior and community col- 
leges, and post secondary vocational schools. 

(2) Effective October 1, 1980, (to allow full 
judicial review before it takes effect) tuition 
paid for elementary and secondary schools 
will be added, up to a maximum credit of 
$250 per student. Also, the maximum credit 
for college and vocational school tuition 
will be increased to $500. Tuition paid for 
students attending less than full time, but 
at least one-half time, will become eligible 
for the credit. 


REASONS FOR THE BILL 


In the past decade, the cost of a college 
education has sky-rocketed. Tuition and fees 
in public and private institutions increased 
more than 93 percent between 1967 and 1976. 
While the median after-tax income of the 
families with college-age children rose just 
66.8 percent. The average annual total cost 
of a private university will be $5,110 for 1978- 
79, with the cost of attendance at a public 
university averaging $3,054. 

In addition to the rising costs of post-sec- 
ondary education, the cost of non-goyern- 
ment elementary and secondary schools has 
increased substantially in recent years and 
enrollment in these schools has dropped 
sharply: from 6.3 million in 1965 to 4.5 mil- 
lion in 1975. This reduction has imposed 
enormous new pressures on the unpopular 
property tax. 

REVENUE EFFECT 

The following chart shows the tax reduc- 
tion which will result from enactment of the 
bill. For comparison, the costs of the bill as 
originally reported by the Finance Commit- 
tee on February 28, 1978 are also given: 


Tuition Tax Relief Act of 1978—revenue loss 
[Dollars in millions] 


As initially 
reported by 
Senate Finance 
Committee 


As modified 
in bill ap- 
proved on 

August 3 


Fiscal 
year 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


$30 
667 
1,081 
2, 238 
2, 820 
2, 888 


Source: Joint Committee on Taxation, 
July 31, 1978. 


BENEFITS DISTRIBUTION 


According to the Joint Committee on 
Taxation, 78 percent of the benefits of tui- 
tion tax credits would go to families earning 
less than $30,000 a year. The bulk of the 
benefits would go to middle-income families 


* Under the amendment offered by the 
sponsors and approved by the Finance Com- 
mittee on August 3, the maximum credit 
for elementary and secondary tuition is re- 
duced from $500 to $250; graduate school 
tuition is deleted; and part-time is restricted 
to half-time or more. In addition, to elimi- 
nate Budget Act objections relating to calling 
the bill up on the floor, (1) refundability was 
deleted; allowing the Senate to decide this 
issue by separate amendment; and (2) the 
effective date for elementary, secondary, and 
part-time, and the increase in the college 
credit is changed to October 1, 1980. 
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earning between $10,000 and $30,000 a year. 
The following chart shows a breakdown of 
the benefits: 


[In percent] 
Cumula- 
tive 
percent 


Percenf of 


Income benefits 


$0 to $5, 000 

$5, 000 to $10, 000 9 
$10, 000 to $15, 000 __-- 25 
$15, 000 to $20, 000 ---- 48 
$20, 000 to $25, 000 ---- 64 
$25, 000 to $30, 000 __-- 78 
$30, 000 to $40, 000 ---- 89 
$40, 000 to $50, 000 ---- 95 
$50, 000 and above ---- 100 


Source: Joint Committee on Taxation, 


July 31, 1978. 


More than 12.35 million students are po- 
tential beneficiaries of this legislation. More 
than half of the benefits of this bill go to 
students enrolled in public institutions. It 
is estimated that 70 percent of the benefits 
will go to postsecondary students and their 
families, and about 30 percent will assist 
those in private elementary and secondary 
schools. Persons attending schools which dis- 
criminate on the basis of race are not eligi- 
ble for the tax credits, and a mechanism is 
created to provide Congress with regular re- 
ports on the effectiveness of executive branch 
enforcement of this provision. Schools whose 
students are eligible for the credit must also 
comply with all applicable laws of the states 
in which they are located. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TUITION TAX CREDITS 
AND GRANT AID 


Tax credits are available only for tuition 
and fees actually paid by the student and 
his/her family. In the case of a student re- 
ceiving a federal Basic Grant or Supplemen- 


tal Grant, the amount of the grant is de- 
ducted from the prospective tax credit, so 
as to ensure a “dollar for dollar” relation- 
ship between the two forms of aid. Thus, 
while virtually every college student will be 
eligible for at least one of the two forms of 
aid, no one will receive double assistance. 
Many students will find that they are eligible 
for either form of aid and can choose the one 
they prefer. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The average private school student ciaim- 
ing the tax credit will receive $174 in assist- 
ance from this source. To this may be added 
approximately $98 per students in indirect 
benefits under existing federal programs and 
tax expenditures. The total is $272. 

By comparison, public school students now 
receive an average of $232 in benefits from 
federal education programs, plus approxi- 
mately $120 in federal tax expenditures as a 
result of the deductability of state and local 
taxes used to support public schools: a total 
of $352. Total government support per pub- 
lic school student is about $1,400 per stu- 
dent. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL TEST 


The Supreme Court has never ruled on the 
constitutionality of a federal tax credit for 
tuition paid to college, vocational, and ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, Arguments 
exist on both sides of the question—all based 
on previous Supreme Court decisions. 

H.R. 12050 defers the effective date of the 
credit for elementary and secondary tuition 
until October 1, 1980. It also contains provi- 
sions for expedited Supreme Court review, 
and a separability clause. This guarantees 
that the Court will be able to rule on this 
issue without hardship to taxpayers and the 
IRS. 
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The issue is whether tax credits for private 
school tuition violates the constitutional rule 
that “Congress may make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or preventing 
the free exercise thereof.” 

Many distinguished constitutional experts 
believe that H.R. 12050 is constitutional. 
With only one minor exception, the Supreme 
Court has never overturned a federal statute 
on grounds that it “establishes” religion. 
Federal courts give more deference to a fed- 
eral statute in this area than a state statute. 
This is because it is more likely that a single 
religious denomination will constitute a 
majority in a single state than in the nation 
as a whole. 

One Supreme Court case, Committee for 
Public Education v. Nyquist, overturned a 
state statute which gave almost 100 percent 
of its benefits to parochial school students. 
This case is sometimes cited by those con- 
cerned that H.R. 12050 faces constitutional 
questions. Importantly, the Supreme Court 
itself in that opinion said that a bill with 
a broader class of beneficiaries may be con- 
stitutional, H.R. 12050 meets that test. Only 
24 percent of the benefits go to students at- 
tending church-sponsored elementary and 
secondary schools. 

There are numerous parallels to H.R. 12050. 
For example, citizens can take a tax deduc- 
tion for contributions to charity, including 
churches. Also, students may receive GI 
bill benefits even if they attend religious 
sponsored schools, Courts haye not said these 
important provisions "establish" religion. 

The present Assistant Attorney General, 
Office of Legal Counsel of the Justice Depart- 
ment, believes that H.R. 12050 would be un- 
constitutional if it were limited to elementary 
and secondary tuition (which of course it is 
not). However, his immediate predecessor in 
that position, Professor Antonin Scalia of the 
University of Chicago, thinks H.R. 12050 is 
constitutional. This dispute between equally 
competent authorities emphasizes the uncer- 
tainty in this area.@ 


COMPUTER SECURITY 


@ Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Office of Management and Budget, which 
has responsibility for computer opera- 
tions in Federal programs, issued a 
strengthened policy on computer security 
on July 27, 1978. 

The stronger computer security policy 
was formulated in response to an investi- 
gation and recommendations for correc- 
tive action made by the Senate Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee in a report of 
February 2, 1977. 

Along with its recommendations for 
an improved Federal computer security 
policy, the committee also pointed out 
the need for a computer crime statute in 
Federal law. Legislation creating such a 
statute is embodied in S. 1766, the Fed- 
eral Computer Systems Protection Act, a 
bill I introduced with Senator PERCY 
and other Senators on June 27, 1977. The 
Criminal Laws and Procedures Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee has 
held 2 days of hearings on S. 1766. 

The new computer security policy 
reflects a determination by OMB to 
protect Government automatic data 
processing systems against fraud, unau- 
thorized access, natural disaster, and 
physical assault. 

For their leadership in writing this 
new OMB policy on computer security, 
I wish to commend OMB Director James 
T. Mcintyre, Jr.; Wayne G. Grangquist, 
OMB Associate Director for Management 
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and Regulatory Policy; and Walter W. 
Haase, Deputy Associate Director for In- 
formation Systems Policy. 

Mr. President, I ask that a July 28, 
1978, memorandum from Mr. Haase; a 
July 28, 1978, OMB press release; and 
the July 27, 1978, circular on computer 
security signed by Mr. McIntyre be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The memorandum follows: 

| Office of Management and Budget] 


MEMORANDUM 
To: Associates in Information Technology. 
Date: July 28, 1978. 
From: Walter W. Haase, Deputy Associate 
Director for Information Systems Policy. 

Subject: Computer Security Program. 

Attached for your information is a copy of 
policies issued by OMB on July 27, 1978 to 
establish a Federal computer security pro- 
gram and a copy of the new release announc- 
ing the program. Any questions about the 
program should be addressed to Ed Springer 
(202) 395-4814. 

Attachment. 


| Office of Management and Budget] 
PRESS RELEASE 

WASHINGTON, D.C., July 28, 1978.—The 
Office of Management and Budget today 
established a Federal computer security pro- 
gram to guard against illegal use of Informa- 
tion stored in computers and to save tax- 
payer money. 

The program requires all executive branch 
departments and agencies to establish a 
manag*ment control and audit process for 
sensitive computer applications, appoint a 
security official at each computer installa- 
tion, and screen personnel involved in the 
design and operation of sensitive information 
Systems. 

In announcing the program, OMB Direc- 
tor James T. McIntyre, Jr., said, "Computer 
technology now impacts almost every facet 
of American life. The protection of that 
technology against unwarranted, unauthor- 
ized and illegal uses is a major challenge. 
This program addresses that challenge in the 
Federal community.” 

McIntyre estimated that the potential 
Sayings to the Government in reduced com- 
puter fraud and related crimes could repre- 
sent millions of dollars. He also noted that 
the program will increase the safeguards 
afforded personal and proprietary informa- 
tion in Federal computers, thus minimizing 
unwarranted invasion of privacy. 

The program was developed in close coor- 
dination with the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs chaired by Senator Abra- 
ham Ribicoff (D-Connecticut). It results 
from concerns that insufficient attention is 
being paid to the security of Federal com- 
puter systems and the information in those 
systems, 

In recent years the Federal Government's 
use of computer and communications tech- 
nology has grown dramatically. There are 
about 3,400 government computer installa- 
tions. Computers today issue checks, requi- 
sition supplies and perform similar functions 
based on programmed criteria with little 
human intervention. This development has 
introduced a variety of new management 
problems. 

The new program announced by OMB re- 
quires each executive department and agency 
to: 

Establish a management control process 
to assure that appropriate safeguards are 
built into all new computer applications, 

Assign responsibility for security of each 
new installation to a management official, 

Establish personnel security policies for 
both Federal and contractor personnel, 

Conduct periodic audits of all sensitive 
computed applications, 
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Include security requirements in specifi- 
cations for the acquisition or operation of 
computer facilities or related services, 

Conduct periodic risk analyses of each 
computer installation, and 

Assure that appropriate contingency plans 
are developed to reduce the effect of com- 
puter breakdown, fires, or natural disasters. 

Under the new program: 

The Department of Commerce is assigned 
responsibility to develop and issue com- 
puter security standards and guidelines. 

The General Services Administration is 
assigned responsibility to issue policies and 
regulations for the physical security of com- 
puter rooms and to assure that security re- 
quirements are included in agency pro- 
curements, and 

The Civil Service Commission is assigned 
responsibility to establish personnel secu- 
rity policies for Federal personnel associated 
with computer systems. 

CIRCULAR No, A-71: TRANSMITTAL 
MEMORANDUM 
(July 27, 1978) 
To the Heads of Executive Departments and 
Establishments. 
Subject: Security of Federal automated in- 
formation systems. 

1. Purpose. This Transmittal Memoran- 
dum to OMB Circular No. A-71 dated March 
6, 1965 promulgates policy and responsibil- 
ities for the development and implementa- 
tion of computer security programs by exec- 
utive branch departments and agencies. More 
specifically, It: 

a. Defines the division of responsibility for 
computer security between line operating 
agencies and the Department of Commerce, 
the General Services Administration, and the 
Civil Service Commission. 

b. Establishes requirements for the de- 
velopment of management controls to safe- 
guard personal, proprietary and other sensi- 
tive data in automated systems. 

c. Establishes a requirement for agencies 
to implement a computer security program 
and defines a minimum set of controls to be 
incorporated into each agency computer se- 
curity program. 

d. Requires the Department of Commerce 
to develop and issue computer security 
standards and guidelines. 

e. Requires the General Services Adminis- 
tration to issue policies and regulations for 
the physical security of computer rooms con- 
sistent with standards and guidelines issued 
by the Department of Commerce; assure that 
agency procurement requests for automated 
data processing equipment, software, and re- 
lated services include security requirements; 
and assure that all procurements made by 
GSA meet the security requirements estab- 
lished by the user agency. 

f. Requires the Civil Service Commission 
to establish personnel security policies for 
Federal personnel associated with the design, 
operation or maintenance of Federal com- 
puter systems, or having access to data in 
Federal computer systems. 

2. Background. Increasing use of computer 
and communications technology to improve 
the effectiveness of governmental programs 
has introduced a variety of new management 
problems. Many public concerns have been 
raised in regard to the risks associated with 
automated processing of personal, proprie- 
tary or other sensitive data. Problems have 
been encountered in the misuse of computer 
and communications technology to perpe- 
trate crime. In other cases, inadequate ad- 
ministrative practices along with poorly de- 
signed computer systems have resulted in 
improper payments, unnecessary purchases 
or other improper actions. The policies and 
responsibilities for computer security estab- 
lished by this Transmittal Memorandum 
Supplement policies currently contained in 
OMB Circular No. A-71, 
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3. Definitions. The following definitions 
apply for the purposes of this memorandum: 

a. “Automated decisionmaking systems” 
are computer applications which issue 
checks, requisition supplies or perform sim- 
ilar functions based on programmed criteria, 
with little human intervention. 

b. “Contingency plans" are plans for emer- 
gency response, back-up operations and post- 
disaster recovery. 

c. “Security specifications” are a detailed 
description of the safeguards required to 
protect a sensitive computer application. 

d. “Sensitive application” is a computer 
application which requires a degree of pro- 
tection because it processes sensitive data or 
because of the risk and magnitude of loss 
or harm that could result from improper 
operation or deliberate manipulation of the 
application (e.g., automated decisionmaking 
systems). ri 

e. “Sensitive data” is data which requires 
a degree of protection due to the risk and 
magnitude of loss or harm which could re- 
sult from inadvertent or deliberate disclo- 
sure, alteration, or destruction of the data 
(eg., personal data, proprietary data). 

4. Responsibility of the heads of executive 
agencies. The head of each executive branch 
department and agency is responsible for 
assuring an adequate level of security for all 
agency data whether processed in-house or 
commercially. This includes responsibility 
for the establishment of physical, adminis- 
trative and technical safeguards required to 
adequately protect personal proprietary or 
other sensitive data not subject to national 
security regulations, as well as national secu- 
rity data. It also includes responsibility for 
assuring that automated processes operate 
effectively and accurately. In fulfilling this 
responsibility each agency head shall estab- 
lish policies and procedures and assign re- 
sponsibility for the development, imple- 
mentation and operation of an agency com- 
puter security program. The agency's com- 
puter security program shall be consistent 
with all Federal policies, procedures and 
standards issued by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the Department of Commerce, 
and the Civil Service Commission. In consid- 
eration of problems which have been identi- 
fied in relation to existing practices, each 
agency’s computer security program shall be 
at a minimum: 


a. Assign responsibility for the security of 
each computer installation operated by the 
agency, including installations operated di- 
rectly by or on behalf of the agency (e.g., gov- 
ernment-owned contractor operated facili- 
ties), to a management official knowledgea- 
ble in data processing and security matters. 


b. Establish personnel security policies for 
screening all individuals participating in the 
design, operation or maintenance of Federal 
computer systems or having access to data 
in Federal computer systems. The level of 
screening required by these policies should 
vary from minimal checks to full background 
investigations commensurate with the sensi- 
tivity of the data to be handled and the risk 
and magnitude of loss or harm that could be 
caused by the individual. These policies 
should be established for government and 
contractor personnel, Personnel security poli- 
cies for Federal employees shall be consistent 
with policies issued by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


c. Establish a management control process 
to assure that appropriate administrative, 
physical and technical safeguards are incor- 
porated into all new computer applications 
and significant modifications to existing 
computer applications. This control process 
should evaluate the sensitivity of each appli- 
cation. For sensitive applications, particu- 
larly those which will process sensitive data 
or which will have a high potential for loss, 
such as automated decisionmaking systems, 
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specific controls should, at a minimum, in- 
clude policies and responsibilities for: 

(1) Defining and approving security spec- 
ifications prior to programming the applica- 
tions or changes. The views and recommen- 
dations of the computer user organization, 
the computer installation and the individual 
responsible for the security of the computer 
installation shall be sought and considered 
prior to the approval of the security specifica- 
tions for the application. 

(2) Conducting and approving design re- 
views and application system tests prior to 
using the systems operationally, The objec- 
tive of the design reviews should be to ascer- 
tain that the proposed design meets the ap- 
proved security specifications. The objective 
of the system tests should be to verify that 
the planned administrative, physical and 
technical security requirements are opera- 
tionally adequate prior to the use of the sys- 
tem. The results of the design review and 
system test shall be fully documented and 
maintained as a part of the official records 
of the agency. Upon completion of the system 
test, an Official of the agency shall certify 
that the system meets the documented and 
approved system security specifications, 
meets all applicable Federal policies, regula- 
tions and standards, and that the results of 
the test demonstrate that the security pro- 
visions are adequate for the application. 

d. Establish an agency program for con- 
ducting periodic audits or evaluations and 
recertifying the adequacy of the security 
safeguards of each operational sensitive ap- 
plication including those which process per- 
sonal, proprietary or other sensitive data, 
or which have a high potential for financial 
loss, such as automated decisionmaking ap- 
plications. Audits or evaluations are to be 
conducted by an organization independent of 
the user organization and computer facility 
manager. Recertifications should be fully 
documented and maintained as a part of the 
official documents of the agency. Audits or 
evaluations and recertifications shall be per- 
formed at time intervals determined by the 
agency, commensurate with the sensitivity 
of information processed and the risk and 
magnitude of loss or harm that could result 
from the application operating improperly, 
but shall be conducted at least every three 
years. 

e. Establish policies and responsibilities to 
assure that appropriate security require- 
ments are included in specifications for the 
acquisition or operation of computer facili- 
ties, equipment, software packages, or re- 
lated services, whether procured by the 
agency or by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. These requirements shall be re- 
viewed and approved by the management offi- 
cial assigned responsibility for security of 
the computer installation to be used. This 
individual must certify that the security re- 
quirements specified are reasonably sufficient 
for the intended application and that they 
comply with current Federal computer secu- 
rity policies, procedures, standards and guide- 
lines. 

f. Assign responsibility for the conduct of 
periodic risk analyses for each computer in- 
Stallation operated by the agency, including 
installations operated directly by or on be- 
half of the agency. The objective of this risk 
analysis should be to provide a measure of 
the relative vulnerabilities at the installa- 
tion so that security resources can effectively 
be distributed to minimize the potential loss. 
A risk analysis shall be performed. 

(1) Prior to the approval of design speci 
fications for new computer installations. 

(2) Whenever there is a significant change 
to the physical facility, hardware or soft- 
ware at a computer installation. Agency cri- 
teria for defining significant changes shall 
be commensurate with the sensitivity of the 
information processed by the installation. 

(3) At periodic intervals of time estab- 
lished by the agency, commensurate with 
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the sensitivity of the information processed 
by the installation, but not to exceed five 
years, if no risk analysis has been performed 
during that time. 

g. Establish policies and responsibilities to 
assure that appropriate contingency plans 
are developed and maintained. The objective 
of these plans should be to provide reason- 
able continuity of data processing support 
should events occur which prevent normal 
operations. These plans should be reviewed 
and tested at periodic intervals of time com- 
mensurate with the risk and magnitude of 
loss or harm which could result from dis- 
ruption of data processing support. 

5. Responsibility of the Department of 
Commerce. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
develop and issue standards and guidelines 
for assuring security of automated informa- 
tion. Each standard shall, at a minimum, 
identify: 

a. Whether the standard is mandatory or 
voluntary. 

b. Specific implementation actions which 
agencies are required to take. 

c. The time at which implementation is re- 
quired. 

d. A process for monitoring implementa- 
tion of each standard and evaluating its use. 

e. The procedure for agencies to obtain a 
waiver to the standard and the conditions 
or criteria under which it may be granted. 

6. Responsibility of the General Services 
Administration. The Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services shall: 

a. Issue policies and regulations for the 
physical security of computer rooms in Fed- 
eral buildings consistent with standards and 
guidelines issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

b. Assure that agency procurement requests 
for computers, software packages, and related 
services include security requirements which 
have been certified by a responsible agency 
official. Delegations of procurement authority 
to agencies by the General Services Admin- 
istration under mandatory programs, dollar 
threshold delegations, certification programs 
or other so-called blanket delegations shall 
include requirements for agency specifica- 
tions and agency certification of security re- 
quirements. Other delegations of procure- 
ment authority shall require specific agency 
certification of security requirements as a 
part of the agency request for delegation of 
procurement authority. 

c. Assure that specifications for computer 
hardware, software, related services or the 
construction of computer facilities are con- 
sistent with standards and guidelines estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Commerce. 

d. Assure that computer equipment, soft- 
ware, computer room construction, guard or 
custodial services, telecommunications serv- 
ices, and any other related services procured 
by the General Services Administration meet 
the security requirements established by the 
user agency and are consistent with other 
applicable policies and standards issued by 
OMB, the Civil Service Commission and the 
Department of Commerce, Computer equip- 
ment, software, or related ADP services ac- 
quired by the General Services Administra- 
tion in anticipation of future agency require- 
ments shall include security safeguards 
which are consistent with mandatory stand- 
ards established by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


7. Responsibility of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission shall establish personnel secu- 
rity policies for Federal personnel associated 
with the design. operation or maintenance of 
Federal computer systems. These policies 
should emphasize personnel requirements to 
adequately protect personal, proprietary or 
other sensitive data as well as other sensi- 
tive applications not subject to national se- 
curity regulations. Requirements for per- 
sonnel checks imposed by these policies 
should vary commensurate with the sensi- 
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tivity of the data to be handled and the risk 
and magnitude of loss or harm that could 
be caused by the individual. The checks may 
range from merely normal reemployment 
screening procedures to full background in- 
vestigations. 

8. Reports. Within 60 days of the issuance 
of this Transmittal Memorandum, the De- 
partment of Commerce, General Services Ad- 
ministration and Civil Service Commission 
shall submit to OMB plans and associated 
resource estimates for fulfilling the responsi- 
bilities specifically assigned In this memo- 
randum. Within 120 days of the issuance of 
this Transmittal Memorandum, each execu- 
tive branch department and agency shall 
submit to OMB plans and associated resource 
estimates for implementing a security pro- 
gram consistent with the policies specified 
herein. 

9. Inquiries. Questions regarding this mem- 
orandum should be addressed to the Infor- 
mation Systems Policy Division (202) 395- 
4814. 

JAMES T, MCINTYRE, Jr., 
Director.@ 


IN COMMEMORATION OF LT. GEN. 
WILLIAM K. HARRISON 


@® Mr. MARK oO. HATFIELD. Mr. 
President, too often it is in world affairs 
that events overshadow the accomplish- 
ments of men and women who have 
served their fellow human beings and 
their countries with distinction. Such is 
the case in the service provided by Lt. 
Gen. William K. Harrison, who is now 
retired and living in Pennsylvania. 

General Harrison, 25 years ago last 
week, signed the Korean armistice on 
behalf of the United Nations Com- 
mand. His contribution to the cause of 
world peace through his 14 months of pa- 
tient effort as senior delegate at the 
Panmunjom negotiations stand as a 
seldom remembered, but formidable 
tribute to the dedication this country 
has to work vigorously for peace in an 
otherwise hostile world. 

I am grateful to Mr. Bruce Lockerbie 
of the Stony Brook School for his fine 
contribution to the literary world in his 
recently completed biography of Gen- 
eral Harrison, “A Man Under Orders.” 
Mr. President, I ask that a brief selec- 
tion from his upcoming Harper and 
Row publication be printed in the Recorp 
following the balance of my remarks. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask that two 
recent articles by Mr. Lockerbie from 
the New York Times and the Christian 
Herald be printed in the Recorp as a 
detailed account of General Harrison’s 
life and accomplishments. 

Both as a soldier and as a truly gifted 
human being, Gen. William Kelly Har- 
rison stands out as a great American 
worthy of our praise and our deepest 
gratitude. I commend his excellent rec- 
ord to my colleagues for their careful 
review. 

The articles follow: 

A MAN UNDER ORDERS 
(By D. Bruce Lockerbie) 


Few men make history; rather, history 
finds certain individuals caught up by its in- 
exorable tides. Some are swept to the crest 
of world renown; others sink in obscurity. 

This book tells the story of a quiet, incon- 
spicuous officer in the United States Army— 
a brilliant analyst of military strategy and a 
superb disciplinarian of men—whose name, 
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nonetheless, might very well have remained a 
footnote in official military records. 

But in the mysterious ways in which the 
God of Providence works, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral William Kelly Harrison, Jr. became an 
international figure because of his partici- 
pation in the Korean armistice negotiations. 
Ironically, that role was not necessarily his 
most significant contribution to his nation 
and its armed service; yet it is the event for 
which he is best known. 

Harrison neither sought nor enjoyed his 
place in the spotlight. But because of his 
earnest personal commitment, first as 4 
Christian, then as a soldier, he responded as 
& man under orders. 


RESUME 


Born September 7, 1895; Washington, D.C.; 
son of Commander William K. Harrison, Sr., 
USN 

Entered United States Military Academy, 
July 1913. 

Commissioned as 2nd Lieutenant, USA, 
April 1917, 

Career to 1939 included studies at Cav- 
alry School and Command and General Staff 
College; later instructor at both schools; in- 
structor of French and Spanish at USMA, 
West Point; Cavalry officer at various posts; 
Fort Riley, Fort Leavenworth; 

In 1939, as a major, Harrison was assigned 
to the War Plans Division of the War De- 
partment. While there, he was responsible 
for a plan to reorganize the Army High 
Command. For this action he was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal and pro- 
moted to brigadier general. 

In 1942, appointed Assistant Division Com- 
mander, 30th Infantry Division; landed in 
Normandy on D-Day +4; active throughout 
the Normandy breakout, particularly at St. 
Lô, where Harrison regrouped his men after 
two consecutive days of mistaken bombing 
by the United States 8th Air Force. For this 
bravery he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

Following WW II, Harrison served on Gen- 
eral MacArthur's staff in Japan as Chief of 
Reparations; transferred to the Pentagon in 
1949 as Chief of Education and Information 
Division; then Commanding General, 9th 
Infantry Training Division, Fort Dix, NJ. 

In December 1951, appointed deputy com- 
manding general, 8th Army in Korea, under 
General James Van Fleet. In January 1952, 
appointed to Korean Military Armistic Con- 
ference; in May, appointed Senior Delegate. 
Promoted to Lieutenant General in Septem- 
ber 1952. 

In 1954, appointed Commander-in-Chief, 
Caribbean Zone with headquarters in the 
Canal Zone. Retired in February 1957. 


[From the Christian Herald, July-August, 
1978] 


THE GENERAL FROM PANMUNJOM 


(Notre.—His area of service has been the 
U.S. military, but his orders are from on 
high, as he lives his life committed to the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ.) 


(By D. Bruce Lockerbie) 


Twenty-Five years ago this summer—on 
July 27, 1953—a piece of paper ended the 
shooting phase of the Korean War. 


For three years, since June 1950, North 
Koreans had tried to overrun the Republic 
of Korea, south of the 38th Parallel. Sixteen 
members of the United Nations, led by the 
United States of America, had opposed the 
North Koreans and their Chinese allies, push- 
ing the invaders back to the Yalu River, then 
being pushed back themselves to the 38th 
Parallel. 


This tugging and hauling cn the battle- 
fields wrenched American morale when Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur clashed head-on with 
his constitutional commander-in-chief, 
President Harry S. Truman, Shortly there- 
after, the war zone narrowed from the width 
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of the Korean peninsula to a table in a tent 
at Panmunjom. There on that July morning 
a quarter-century ago, the Korean armistice 
was signed by Lieutenant General William K. 
Harrison Jr., representing the United Na- 
tions Command. 

The road that took General Harrison to 
Panmunjom was almost as indirect and full 
of detours as his career. But through all its 
forks and apparent dead-ends, Harrison 
never questioned the guiding hand of Provi- 
dence, for Bill Harrison is an earnest believer 
in Jesus Christ, a man who sees his life as 
an instrument for God to use. 

Born in 1895, the son of a Navy com- 
mander, Harrison early expressed his life's 
ambition—to emulate his grandfather 
Thomas Harrison, a cavalary hero in the 
Confederate army. He entered the United 
States Military Academy in 1913, receiving 
his commission in 1917, a month after Amer- 
ica had entered World War I. Harrison spent 
the remaining months of the Great War with 
cavalary patrols near the Mexican border, 
too far from France for his liking. 

During the 1920s and ‘30s, his career see- 
sawed back and forth between the cavalary 
troop and classroom—teaching French and 
Spanish at West Point, drilling in the Philip- 
pines, studying and then teaching at the 
Army's Command and General Staff College. 
All this time Harrison's reputation as a tac- 
tician was growing. Companions at mealtime 
often enjoyed his explanations of historic 
battles, worked out with cups and saucers 
and other utensils illustrating the movement 
of troops, 

Just as Hitler’s march across Europe began, 
Harrison was called to the War Department, 
assigned to the War Plans Division, working 
under General George Marshall, Here the 
High Command developed its famous Rain- 
bow plans; Bill Harrison was one of the of- 
ficers in charge of these plans. But military 
red tape shakled the High Command. 

One day, on a single page, Harrison scrib- 
bled out a few suggestions for reorganizing 
the United States Army; then he filed the 
paper away among other discarded memos to 
himself. Months later, as a member of a 
commission appointed by General Marshall, 
Harrison produced his plan to simplify the 
High Command. It was adopted, and Mar- 
shall later said, “Without Bill Harrison’s 
plan, I couldn't have run the war.” 

In Europe, Harrison made his reputation in 
a different dimension. Simply stated, he was 
the most visible frontline general in the 
American army. As Assistant Division Com- 
mander of the 30th Infantry Division, he 
visited his men daily, encouraging, repri- 
manding when necessary, on occasion taking 
command himself, but mostly cheering the 
soldiers by his very presence, 


Veterans of this “Old Hickory” Division 
recall with pride that official Army historians 
cited them as the number-one infantry force 
in Europe. These same veterans are quick to 
identify the man who led them to their 
exploits—their fearless “General Billy.” 

After V-E Day, Harrison held a series of 
administrative posts. When war broke in 
Korea, he became commander of the training 
base at Fort Dix, New Jersey. Then the call 
to Korea, first as General James Van Fleet’s 
deputy in the embattled 8th Army; subse- 
quently, Vice Admiral C. Turner Joy's deputy 
in the negotiations at Panmunjom. In May 
1952, he succeeded Joy as Senior Delegate. 

Throughout his career, a third character- 
istic stood out: Harrison’s quiet yet profound 
Christian faith. No pulpiteer, he kept his 
devotions as private as his daily letter to his 
wife Eve. Yet when the world press came 
to know him in Korea, they were as fasci- 
nated by his Christian testimony as by his 
skill at parrying Communist propaganda. 

In the early 1950s, America had not yet 
encountered the “born-again” witness of 
politicians, athletes, gourmet cooks and 
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country music singers. Few people in public 
life made known their personal commitment 
to Jesus Christ. So when General Harrison 
arrived on the scene—a legitimate front-page 
personality—he was unique in his time. 

The American Tract Society realized the 
Significance of his testimony and published 
a leafiet, “The General Speaks.” This single 
tract received the widest distribution—more 
than a million copies in its first year, trans- 
lations into several languages, reprintings 
in magazines and newspapers. 

“God gave me that momentary promi- 
nence,” says Harrison today, “for one reason, 
I believe—so that my testimony might be 
read by people who might otherwise ignore 
any witness for Jesus Christ.” 

Since his retirement in 1957, Harrison has 
been active as a Bible teacher, writer and 
trustee of various Christian organizations. He 
is president emeritus of the Officers’ Chris- 
tian Fellowship. At age 82, he is still exer- 
cising daily; his wit and incisive reasoning 
make him a fascinating conversationalist or 
a powerful opponent in debate. 

Most of all, the effect of being with Gen- 
eral William K. Harrison, Jr. is to know 
someone who lives by the same kind of faith 
commended by Jesus in another soldier— 
the Roman centurion at Capernaum. From 
boyhood Bill Harrison has lived as a man 
under orders, obedient to the One who is the 
Captain of our salvation. 


[From the New York Times, July 23, 1978] 


FROM THE KOREAN TRUCE, ONE OF HISTORY'S 
GREAT LESSONS 


(By D: Bruce Lockerbie) 


Twenty-five years ago this week, on July 27, 
1953, an American soldier named Harrison 
strode into a wooden building at a wide place 
in the road called Panmunjom. There he 
signed his name to a document he had helped 
to negotiate, a truce agreement calling for a 
cease-fire in the Korean War. 

I was 15 years old when the army of the 
North Korean Democratic People's Republic 
crossed the 38th Parallel, invading the Re- 
public of Korea. As I recall, there was no 
radio in the summer camp on Lake Huron 
where I was working; no newspaper, no warn- 
ings of cataclysm intruded on that remote 
and peaceful setting. 

For two months in the summer of 1950, I 
had no idea that, 10,000 miles beyond our 
lakeside idyll, the world was in danger of 
tearing itself apart. I knew nothing of the 
historic decision at Lake Success, where the 
United Nations had voted to engage in a 
police action against the North Korean ag- 
gressors. I had missed the Soviet Union's 
humiliation when its boycott of Security 
Council meetings left no one to cast a veto 
against United Nations action. 

But, as my high school education ended 
and university began, no teacher or class 
seemed concerned with instructing me in 
the causes or possible consequences of war 
in Korea. Like so many of my generation, too 
young to have really known World War II— 
not quite old enough to serve in Korea—I was 
living between the keys of history. 

I might have remained wholly ignorant of 
the Korean epoch, had it not been for a writ- 
ing project just completed, 

Some time ago, my friend Terry Harrison 
of Charlotte, N.C., said to me, “I'm afraid my 
father is going to die before anybody has a 
chance to get his story. Why don't you write 
his biography?" So I did, and thereby learned 
what neither school nor college courses 
taught and what few accounts of the time 
disclose 

The man whose story I came to know is 
Lieut. Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr., who, as 
senior delegate, represented the United Na- 
tions Command at the Korean Armistice 
Conference. Though 82 years old now, General 
Harrison is active as a Bible teacher and lay 
theologian, traveling from his home near 
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Philadelphia to speak at churches and con- 
ferences all over the country. 

Billy Harrison, son of a distinguished Navy 
commander, entered West Point in 1913. Tiny 
in stature, he was befriended by one of the 
tallest men in his class, Mark Wayne Clark; 
bashful to a fault, Billy Harrison was drawn 
into society by one of the most sociable men - 
bers of his class, Matthew Bunker Ridgway. 
These relationships would commingle 
throughout 40 years of military life, even 
though General Harrison never quite reached 
the prominence his friends achieved. 

During World War II, for example, General 
Clark became famous as commanding gen- 
eral of the march up the Italian boot; Gen- 
eral Ridgway, renowned as a commander of 
paratroops. Meanwhile, Harrison rose only to 
assistant commander in the 30th Infantry 
Division. Yet veterans of that proud cohort— 
named by Army historians as the number 
one infantry division in Europe—identify him 
as the real source of discipline and encour- 
agement in the “Old Hickory” Division. By 
his almost daily front-line visits and by rid- 
ing at the head of his troops, he communi- 
cated an absolute lack of fear, derived from 
his childlike faith in God's providence. 

After V-E Day, he remained in obscurity, 
far from positions of prestige familiar to his 
friends. When Korea exploded in war, Gen- 
eral Ridgway first succeeded Gen. Walton 
Walker—killed in a jeep accident—in com- 
manding the beleaguered Eighth Army; then 
he had the unenviable duty of carrying on 
as United Nations Commander after Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman relieved Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. When General Ridgway himself 
was transferred, replacing Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower as Supreme Commander in Europe, 
General Clark succeeded him. 

All this time, Billy Harrison was doing his 
job, locked into the Army's bureaucracy. He 
served in various Pentagon departments, be- 
fore taking command of the Ninth Training 
Division at Fort Dix, N. J. There he made 
his name among families of draftees as the 
general who made it his personal responsi- 
bility to see that one of his 35,000 men was 
properly disciplined for the rigors of combat 
in Korea. 

Finally, late in 1951, General Harrison ar- 
rived in Korea, appointed deputy to Gen. 
James Van Fleet. General Harrison hoped to 
put to use his tactical mind, his capacity to 
inspire G.I.'s under fire. But after only a few 
weeks, General Ridgway summoned him to 
Pammunjom to serve as deputy to Vice Adm. 
C. Turner Joy. Four months later, upon Ad- 
miral Joy's departure to become Superin- 
tendent of Annapolis, General Harrison's old 
classmate, General Clark, promoted him to 
senior delegate at the Pammunjom truce 
talks. 

“I know that Billy wanted a field com- 
mand,” General Clark said. “He's an old 
cavalry man, and the cavalry’s always look- 
ing for a charge. But I knew we needed 
someone with the strength of character to 
look the Communists in the eye and say, 
‘Bull!’ Not that Billy Harrison would ever say 
it quite that way, but the Reds would get 
his message." 

From the beginning of his tenure as senior 
delegate, General Harrison’s style spoke 
bluntly. Refusing to wear a dress uniform 
to face opponents he regarded with contempt 
as “common criminals,” he appeared in an 
open-collar khaki shirt—no decorations, no 
ribbons. He was friendly with the press, but 
laid down inviolable rules regarding personal 
interviews and predictions: There would be 
none. 

His Southern courtesy somewhat moder- 
ated his brusque demeanor, but everyone 
knew precisely where General Harrison stood, 
especially on moral issues. The press soon 
realized that General Harrison's daily Bible 
study was evidence of something more than 
foxhole faith; it determined his character. 
At the same time, newsmen observed that 
“the Bible-reading General” carried on no 
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crusades of his own; his devotion remained 
private, personal, exemplary. 

General Harrison held no illusions regard- 
ing his position. His role was to represent, 
not establish, policy. Statesmen in Washing- 
ton and diplomats at the United Nations 
transmitted their wishes to General Harrison 
through his Supreme Commander in Tokyo. 
However, on a few rare occasions General 
Harrison was able to convince General Clark 
that initiative taken at Pammujom might 
startle the Communists and lead to some 
progress in the deadlocked negotiations. 

General Harrison’s decision, in June 1952, 
to walk out of the truce tent left North 
Korea's Gen. Nam Il flabbergasted because 
this unilateral recess robbed him of his 
worldwide stage for propaganda. Later, in 
October 1952, General Harrison recessed the 
talks indefinitely. After six months of fum- 
ing, the enemy requested that negotiations 
resume; soon thereafter, an armistice was 
signed, 

During two years of interviewing General 
Harrison, I learned at first hand how that 
armistice came into being. But far more than 
this: I also learned how an inconspicuous 
soldier brought to his task not only his com- 
bat experience and tactical skills, but also 
his humble reliance upon the God from 
whom he takes his ultimate orders. From him 
I have learned one of the greatest lessons 
history can teach.@ 


SENATOR KENNEDY SPEAKS ON 
UNITED STATES-CHINA RELA- 
TIONS 


@® Mr. HART. Mr. President, Senator 
Epwarp KENNEDY spoke on United 
States-China relations at the National 
Town Meeting, held at the Kennedy Cen- 
ter on July 13. I believe these thought- 
ful remarks provide a highly useful brief 
commentary on the way the triangular 
relationship between the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the Peoples Re- 
public of China should be perceived. In 
particular I wouid like to underline my 
agreement with Senator KENNEDY’s sug- 
gestion that we should avoid basing our 
policy toward these two world powers on 
the short-term temptation to play one 
off against the other. Instead, as Sena- 
tor KENNEDY states: 

Our objective should be to maintain closer 
and stronger relations with each country 
than they can have with each other. 


Our goal with the PRC should be the 
gradual and continual strengthening of 
relationships as we discover a mutuality 
of interests in the areas of trade, science 
and technology, culture, and foreign pol- 
icy. I concur with Senator KENNEDY’s 
thought that normalization of relations, 
including full diplomatic ties, will and 
should occur in time if we pursue this 
course with a steady hand. Senator KEN- 
NEDY suggests that this change in rela- 
tions should be sought by early 1979. I 
am less committed to a specific time for 
arriving at this goal, since I firmly be- 
lieve we must not harm the security of 
our historic allies and friends on Tai- 
wan as we move toward normalization 
of relations with the PRC. Nonetheless, 
our ultimate goal is clear, and Senator 
KENNEDY’s remarks offer wise counsel 
on the frame of mind we should culti- 
vate in working out successful relation- 
ships with both Moscow and Peking. 

I ask that Mr. Kennepy’s remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 
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REMARKS By SENATOR EDWARD M, KENNEDY 
ON UNITED STATES-CHINA RELATIONS 


We meet at a time of promise for US-China 
relations, and at a time of strain in US- 
Soviet relations. 

In China, the President's National Secu- 
rity Adviser, Dr. Brzezinski, has concluded a 
successful trip. The President's Science and 
Technology Adviser, Dr. Press, has just led 
the highest level S&T delegation to go from 
the United States to any country. Dr. Brze- 
zinski told the Chinese two things of funda- 
mental importance: that the Carter Admin- 
istration is committed to full normalization 
of US-China relations; and that the United 
States has an interest in a “strong and se- 
cure” China. 

In Annapolis last month, President Carter 
presented the Soviets with a choice between 
cooperation and confrontation, and stated 
that the United States is adequately prepared 
for either course. This choice takes place 
against the backdrop of intervention in 
Africa and harsh sentences against Soviet 
dissidents, culminating in the current trials 
of Alexander Ginzburg and Anatoly Shcha- 
ransky. No individual of conscience can fail 
to be concerned about the fate of these brave 
people, and their fate in turn cannot fail to 
affect the future of détente. As a clear signal, 
Dr. Press’ trip to Moscow for annual science 
policy discussions has been postponed—fol- 
lowing postponements of other trips by 
Administration officials and individual Amer- 
ican scientists. The key exception to this 
wary pattern are the SALT II negotiations in 
Geneva, where Secretary Vance and Foreign 
Minister Gromyko are meeting today, They 
are absolutely right to make every effort to 
limit the nuclear arms race and reduce the 
danger of nuclear war—particularly at a time 
of serious tension between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

This picture of improving U.S.-China re- 
lations and deteriorating U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions has prompted the suggestion that we 
play the “China Card” against the Soviet 
Union—and a warning against our doing so 
in a speech by President Brezhnev last month 
in Minsk. 

We are engaged not in a poker game, but 
in continuing relationships with govern- 
ments and peoples, The Chinese have told 
us that they want a long-term, strategic rela- 
tionship. The Soviets have told us that they 
want to broaden and deepen détente. Our 
aim should be to improve these two rela- 
tionships in their own right—cooperating 
where possible, but competing when neces- 
sary, Our objective should be to maintain 
closer and stronger relations with each 
country than they can have with each other. 

In 1972, we concluded the Shanghai Com- 
munique with China and the SALT I agree- 
ment with Russia. By early 1979, we should 
normalize U.S.-China relations and ratify 
the SALT II accords. Each objective is too 
important to be made hostage to the other: 
let us pursue both objectives since both are 
in our long-range national interests, instead 
of trying to manipulate our relationships, 
one against the other, for short-term ad- 
vantage. 

We and the Chinese are expanding our ties 
in important ways. Bilaterally, we are begin- 
ning to expand cooperation in the trade, 
scientific, cultural, and even humanitarian 
fields. To take two examples, last January in 
Peking I presented to Foreign Minister 
Huang Hua a list of 23 divided families who 
desired to reunite in the United States. Of 
these, 4 families are being reunited in Massa- 
chusetts, California, and Delaware; more 
are on their way. I also suggested to Foreign 
Trade Minister Li Chiang (as had others) 
that the U.S. assist China in oil exploration 
and production in exchange for a share of 
Chinese output. There are now new grounds 
for optimism that such an arrangement can 
be negotiated. And U.S.-China trade so far 
this year has almost doubled over last year: 
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its total value could reach $700 million by 
the end of 1978. 

Internationally, the Chinese see us and 
our allies as an essential factor in balancing 
Soviet power. They support our alliance re- 
lationship with Western Europe, Japan, 
Anzus and the Philippines. They support 
ASEAN. They are critics of Soviet policy 
across the board, and they are responding 
against Soviet and Cuban intervention in 
Africa. For our part, our objective should 
be to engage China as a force for peace in 
an international system characterized by 
diffusion of power. 

Thus, as the Chinese would say, we have 
many points in common. There will continue 
to be important differences, but we can 
have even more points in common in the 
future, if we complete the long-overdue 
process of normalization. I believe that the 
President can and should establish full 
diplomatic relations with Peking as soon 
as possible, along the lines that I outlined last 
August in Boston. To do so, the Adminis- 
tration should engage in serious negotia- 
tions over the next few months, followed 
by necessary consultations with and action 
by the Congress. 

The key issue, of course, remains the fu- 
ture of Taiwan. The Chinese in both Pek- 
ing and Taipei maintain that Taiwan is part 
of China. Our official governmental ties with 
Taipei would necessarily end when we rec- 
ognize Peking: our embassy would shift to 
Peking; our mutual security treaty would 
automatically lapse; our remaining military 
personnel, now under 700, would depart if 
they had not done so previously. 

But as we change the form of our ties 
with Taiwan, we can and should maintain 
the substance of the mutually beneficial ties 
between us, and assure that the people of 
that island can look forward to a peaceful 
and prosperous future. We should seek to 
help create conditions to solve the Taiwan 
question peaceful, by the Chinese them- 
selves. Chinese leaders have stated that we 
could continue non-governmental ties with 
Taiwan along the lines of the “Japanese 
model'"—under which Japan has not only 
maintained but increased contacts with both 
Taiwan and the mainland of China. 

We may never experience a more propitious 
time to normalize relations with Peking. Its 
leadership is dedicated to modernization of 
the economy and containment of the Soviet 
threat. I believe that we can resolve the 
Taiwan issue as long as American policy re- 
spects China's principles, but this will be- 
come clear only through detailed negotia- 
tions on normalization. 

There are deep and long-standing ties 
between the Chinese and the American 
peoples. These ties had been broken for a 
generation, and the time has come to put 
them on a normal and enduring basis for the 
benefit of future generations in our two 
nations. 

For the first time in this century, China, 
Japan and the United States enjoy good and 
improving relations with each other. For the 
first time in a half-century, we do not have 
to choose between China and Japan in our 
Far Eastern policies. 

This-situation provides unprecedented op- 
portunities for far-sighted leaders in each of 
our countries to consolidate relationships, to 
assure a period of peace and progress in the 
Far East, and to contribute to global har- 
mony as welle 


BEN MOREELL 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I was 
deeply saddened to learn of the passing 
of Adm. Ben Moreell, a former four star 
admiral and Jones-Laughlin Steel ex- 
ecutive. 


Admiral Moreell attained fame in 
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World War II as the organizer and com- 
mander of the Navy's Seabees which 
played such a vital role in our victory in 
the Pacific. 

His illustrious naval career led to con- 
struction opportunities in private indus- 
try, where his commitment to excellence 
was rewarded with great success, The 
distinguished and varied contributions 
by Admiral Moreell do not end with his 
retirement from Jones-Laughlin. His list 
of professional and community accom- 
plishments is extensive. 

I know my colleagues join me in ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the Senate to 
all the members of the Moreell family. 

I ask that the following article from 
the July 31, 1978 edition of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

BEN MOREELL, Ex-J&L, SEABEE CHIEF, 85, DIES 

Adm. Ben Moreell, whose fighting Seabees 
construction men helped to advance the 
defeat of the Japanese in World War II, died 
yesterday in Montefiore Hospital of cancer. 

Adm. Moreell, 85, was hospitalized several 
months ago. He became ill again and was 
re-admitted to the hospital Thursday, He 
lived in the King Edward Apartments, 4609 
Bayard St., Oakland. 

Adm. Moreell, the only man to hold the 
four-star rank although not a graduate of the 
Naval Academy, was formerly board chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. In that position, he 
brought to Pittsburgh industry the engineer- 
ing and administrative skills acquired dur- 
ing 29 years service with the Navy, 

In the immediate post-war period, Presi- 
dent Truman placed him in charge of a ma- 
jor part of the country’s petroleum industry 
in 1945 and of the bituminous coal industry 


in 1946 after the government seized them 
during nationwide strikes. 
Adm. Moreell was born in Salt Lake City, 


Utah, Sept. 14, 1892. After public school 
education in St, Louis he was graduated from 
Washington University in that city with a 
degree in civil engineering. 

Following engineering work for the city of 
St. Louis, he was commissioned a lieutenant 
(jg) in.the Navy’ Civil Engineer Corps in 1917, 
having qualified by competitive examination. 
An indoctrination course at the Naval Aca- 
demy, Annapolis, Md., followed. His first 
assignment was an an assistant public works 
officer at the New York Navy Yard. 

His naval career took him to many places, 
including the Azores, Haiti, Paris and Pearl 
Harbor. 


He rose to become a rear admiral as chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks and chief 
of Navy civil engineers, a position he held 
from December, 1937, throughout World War 
II until November, 1945, when he was ap- 
pointed chief of the Material Division. 

In 1941 at the age of 51 he had become 
the Navy's youngest vice admiral. The four 
stars of a full admiral were conferred on 
him in June, 1946. He retired from active 
duty in September, 1946. 

Adm. Moreell attained World War II fame 
as the organizer and commander of the Navy 
Seabees, whose name was derived from the 
initials “CB” for Construction Battalion. He 
was known as the “father” of the Seabees. 

Construction men who were trained for 
combat, the Seabees replaced the pre-Pearl 
Harbor civilians employed by the Navy. The 
tragic fate of the latter at Guam, Wake and 
Cavite confirmed Adm, Moreell’s conviction 
that the Navy needed men who could both 
build and fight. 

The men who were such able hands with 
both tools and guns grew from an initial au- 
thorization of 3,300 officers and men in De- 
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cember, 1941, to more than 10,000 officers 
and 240,000 men. By war's end, Adm. Moreell 
had directed them in a $10 billion construc- 
tion program building up the shore estab- 
lishment needed to back up the fleet. There 
were more than 900 Naval installations, in- 
cluding 300 new advance bases. 

After his Navy service, Adm. Moreell en- 
tered private industry in 1946 as president 
of the Turner Construction Co., one of the 
nation’s largest building firms. 

In March, 1947, he was elected board chair- 
man, president and chief executive officer of 
Jones & Laughlin. He relinquished the 
presidency in 1952 but remained as chief ex- 
ecutive officer until October, 1957, and as 
chairman until October, 1958. He continued 
as a director until April, 1965. At J&L Adm. 
Moreell directed a half-billion dollar expan- 
sion and modernization program, 

Following his retirement, he conducted a 
private practice as a business and economic 
consultant. 

In the early 1960's, Adm. Moreell moved to 
Washington where he became chairman of 
the board of the conservatively oriented 
Americans for Constitutional Action. He was 
critical of tax laws as restricting individual 
freedom and opposed centralized govern- 
ment. He supported U.S. Sen. Barry Gold- 
water, D-Ariz., the Republican candidate for 
president in 1964. 

Adm. Moreell pointed out that the origins 
of most businessmen are in the middle class 
and that some spring to success from the poor 
class. He believed that their rise in the busi- 
ness world sharpened their human instincts. 

The Navy recognized Adm. Moreell’s con- 
tributions with its Distinguished Service 
Medal with Gold Star. He also was awarded 
the Legion of Merit and the rank of Com- 
mander, Order of the British Empire. The 
U.S. and foreign governments honored him 
with other war-service decorations. He was 
named Pittsburgh’s Man of the Year by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in 1951 and in 
the same year was presented the Brotherhood 
Award of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. In 1955, he received the 
Page 1 award of the Pittsburgh Newspaper 
Guild, 

He received 12 honorary degrees from Amer- 
ican universities and colleges in the disci- 
plines of engineering, science and law. He 
was a trustee of Grove City College, Mercer 
County. 

Adm. Moreell, a vestryman of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, was an honorary member 
of the U.S. Navai Academy Alumni Associa- 
tion, He was a past president of the Army and 
Navy Club of Washington and of the Society 
of American Military Engineers. He was a 
member of the Duquesne Club, Fox Chapel 
Country Club, Oakmont Country Club, Roll- 
ing Rock Club, Ligonier, Allegheny Country 
Club and University Club. 

Adm, Moreell's first wife Clara Klinksick 
Moreell, died in 1958, In 1960, he married 
Mrs, Cecelia Anderson, a prominent socialite, 
and they made their home in Woodland 
Road near the Chatham College campus. She 
died in 1971. 

He is survived by his wife, Jesse Grimm 
Moreell; two daughters, Mrs. Marion Moreell 
Jordan of Pittsburgh and Patricia Moreell of 
Boca Raton, Fla., and three grandchildren, 
Lelia and Julian Gammon III and Barry 
Jordan. 

Memorial services with full military hon- 
ors will be held at 10 a.m. Thursday in 
Washington Cathedral, Washington, D.C. 
Interment will be in Arlington National 
Cemetery, Fort Meyers, Va.@ 


ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS 
BUILDINGS REPORT 


@ Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works approves the construction, reha- 
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bilitation, and leasing of Federal office 
space, Pursuant to the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959 as amended, this is done by 
a resolution of the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works of the Sen- 
ate. A similar resolution must be passed 
by the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

Under prior committee rules and pro- 
cedures, no report to the Senate was 
made after approval of a prospectus. In 
May of this year the committee adopted 
a new procedure whereby a report will 
accompany the approval of each pro- 
Spectus. This report will be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and explain 
the views of the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works on each pro- 
spectus. 

The first report is ready for printing 
in the Recor and I ask that the report 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The report follows: 


REPORT TO THE SENATE ON SEVERAL PUBLIC 
BUILDING PROPOSALS SUBMITTED BY THE 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION—AU- 
GUST 3, 1978 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


During its consideration of the most re- 
cent group of public building proposals sub- 
mitted by the General Services Administra- 
tion on June 12, 1978, the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works discussed 
and adopted a new policy for the approval 
of these and future prospectuses. Specifi- 
cally, the Committee approved the follow- 
ing new directives: 

“(1) A report is to be filed with the Sen- 
ate following the approval of a prospectus 
for the construction or the major rehabilita- 
tion of any Federal building or buildings. 
The report will be similar to a legislative 
report, explaining the prospectus, the Com- 
mittee's action, and offering the opportunity 
for additional or dissenting views, and it will 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


“(2) Each construction prospectus will 
carry with it a requirement that GSA re- 
port back to this Committee at least 30 days 
prior to the date GSA plans to let any con- 
struction contract on the approved build- 
ing, or at least 30 days before the date that 
a lease on a lease-construction project is to 
be signed. This GSA report to the Commit- 
tee will bring the Committee up to date on 
the details of the design and the site, plus 
information on the actual bids that have 
been received. No specific committee action 
is required prior to GSA's proceeding on the 
building. 

In considering this new procedure, the 
Committee recognized the substantial re- 
sponsibility imposed on it by the Public 
Building Act. That Act permits authoriza- 
tion of new Federal buildings, whatever the 
cost, simply by adoption of a resolution by 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, as well as one by the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation of the 
House; no further review is made by the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, 

Beginning with the seven projects that 
are described in this report, the Committee 
hereafter will provide the Senate with a de- 
scription and analysis of each project it ap- 
proves. This will apply to all prospectuses, 
whether for construction, rehabilitation, or 
leasing of space for Federal offices. In addi- 
tion to the filing and printing of these re- 
ports in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the Com- 
mittee will periodically compile and publish 
them as a Committee print. 

The new report to the Senate is intended 
to provide greater information on public 
buildings activities. It will offer the Com- 
mittee an opportunity to present its views on 
each project and the operations of the Gen- 
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eral Services Administration, together with 
the opportunity for additional or minority 
views by individual members. The reports 
should serve also to make available to the 
public more information on how the General 
Services Administration plans, develops, and 
carries out its responsibilities under the 
Public Buildings Act. 

The second procedural change adopted by 
the Committee will enable both the Com- 
mittee and the Congress to maintain a con- 
tinuing review of building projects, facilitat- 
ing oversight of the General Services Admin- 
istration. This new procedure applies to any 
building that is to be constructed, whether 
that building will be owned by the Federal 
government, or constructed under a long- 
term lease contract. 

Under current procedures, very little Js 
known by the Committee, by the Congress, 
or by the affected community when GSA 
sends a building prospectus to Congress for 
approyal. The city in which the building will 
be constructed is known and, in gross esti- 
mate, its prescribed size and cost. Unknown 
elements are the actual cost, the location, 
the design, and what agencies will actually 
use the building. Nor is a final environmental 
impact statement available for review; often 
no draft NEPA statement is available. 

It is this pervasive lack of hard facts which 
led the Committee to impose the new re- 
porting requirement as a condition attached 
to each of the four construction prospectuses 
approved at this time, as well as each that 
will be approved in the future. GSA is re- 
quired to report to the Committee when the 
facts are in hand, with a reasonably firm 
and accurate description of each project. 
That report must be made at least 30 days 
before any final contract for construction or 
leasing is to be signed. The report, would 
cover only the initial construction contract 
for a single structure, even if the project 
might involve several contracts. 

The Committee points out that this pro- 
cedure does not impose an additional step 
of approval prior to construction. GSA is 
free to enter into the contract and proceed 
on the project once the 30-day period has 
expired. But GSA is expected to make pub- 
lic in this written report all pertinent in- 
formation, and to be prepared to present 
information at a Committee hearing, should 
that be considered desirable. It is not in- 
tended that this report introduce any delays; 
it should instead serve to reduce the likeli- 
hood of project delays at the time the orig- 
inal authorization is considered. 

Fears were expressed to the Committee by 
officials of GSA that such a report to the Con- 
gress might destroy the “confidential” nature 
of certain bid negotiations. It will not, when- 
every confidentiality is in the public interest. 
It is the Committee's view, however, that the 
policy for space acquisition should be an 
open one, involving advertising for bids, with 
award to the lowest responsible bidder. 
Secret negotiations are contrary to such a 
policy, and should be utilized only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Whenever secret 
negotiations do occur within the framework 
of Federal procurement policy, the Commit- 
tee policy here established requires GSA to 
report publicly to the Committee on the re- 
sult of those negotiations, once concluded, 
but prior to signing the contract, GSA will 
be expected to provide details of the proposed 
lease or contract which was privately nego- 
tiated, together with analysis of other offers 
or alternatives. 

A factor in the Committee’s decision to 
adopt this new reporting step is the oppor- 
tunity presented by the Public Building Co- 
operative Use Act of 1976 (Public Law 94- 
541). The Cooperative Use Act permits 
GSA to acquire and rehabilitate older build- 
ings having historic, architectural, or cul- 
tural value. The Committee had not, at the 
time of its action reported here, had an 
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opportunity to approve a prospectus for such 
a rehabilitation project. Rather, GSA ap- 
pears to be saying it may indeed utilize re- 
habilitation, but will not know or decide 
until long after Congress approves the pro- 
spectus. For example, the prospectus for a 
new Federal office building in Boston states: 
“This facility should be provided either by 
Federal construction or a combination of 
construction and acquisition and renovation 
of an historically, architecturally or cul- 
turally significant building.” Because GSA 
is seeking project approval before it is known 
whether or how the agency will utilize the 
Cooperative Use Act, a further report will 
prove particularly valuable in maintaining 
oversight of the Cooperative Use Act. 

The Committee would have liked to have 
seen progress to date under the Cooperative 
Use Act. The Committee does not expect GSA 
to dismiss the rehabilitation alternative sim- 
ply because it fails to accommodate some 
projected agency “consolidation”, or because 
it will require some innovative renovation 
work to an existing structure, In adopting 
the Cooperative Use Act, Congress recognized 
that total consolidation is unnecessary for 
the effective manangement of the Federal 
Government; for example, the Forest Service 
need not and perhaps ought not be housed 
next door to the FBI. GSA is urged to ac- 
celerate the moyement toward projects util- 
izing the Cooperative Use Act, 

The Committee remains gravely con- 
cerned about the accelerating trend toward 
more leasing and lease construction instead 
of Government ownership of Federal office 
buildings. For years, the Committee has ad- 
vocated a policy of Federal construction and 
ownership, rather than long-term leasing. 
While approving in this instance the two 
lease-contract proposals as submitted by 
GSA, the Committee adheres to its general 
position. 

Leasing should be utilized only when Fed- 
eral space needs cannot be accommodated in 
Government-owned space. In the long run, 
this will reduce Federal expenditures. Con- 
struction costs for the Milwaukee project, 
for example, are estimated to be $45 mil- 
lion, Leasing the building for 20 years will 
cost at least $74 million; the lease cost over 
30 would exceed $111 million. Having occu- 
pied but not acquired the building for this 
expenditure, at the end of the lease period, 
the Government, of course, has no building. 

New construction having been discour- 
aged in recent years, lease-construction is 
having the effect of forcing taxpayers to pay 
much greater government housing costs, For 
example, the fiscal year 1979 budget re- 
quests $17.6 million—only 1.2 percent of 
the Public Buildings Service budget—for 
new construction; the same budget requests 
more than $500 million for leases, During 
the past 10 years, Federal office space under 
lease has increased 122 percent. Over the 
same period, Government-owned space un- 
der GSA management has declined 12 per- 
cent. Soon, less than half of all Federal 
office space will be in truly “Federal build- 
ings""—that is, government rather than pri- 
vately owned buildings. 

It is more prudent to build and own 
than to rent. Over time, a policy based on 
Federal ownership is in the best interest 
of the taxpayers. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF PROSPECTUSES APPROVED IN 

THIS REPORT 


Boston, Mass. 


This prospectus proposes construction— 
or a combination of new construction and 
renovation of an older building—of a Fed- 
eral office building or complex to house 28 
Federal agencies now scattered at 18 leased 
locations throughout the Boston area. The 
estimated cost of the structure is $75,198,000, 
providing 638,000 square feet of usable office 
space. GSA plans to release 436,000 square 
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feet of leased space, costing $3,500,000 yearly. 
GSA states that consolidation is intended 
to increase operational efficiency. 

A survey conducted jointly by GSA and 
the Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion identified several existing buildings in 
the downtown area that are considered his- 
torically or architecturally significant and 
would thus be eligible for conversion to 
Federal office space under provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 94-541. While none are large enough 
to permit total consolidation of all activities 
now in leased space, renovation in combina- 
tion with the construction of an adjacent 
structure is feasible and shall be reviewed 
carefully. GSA is expected to consider use of 
structures such as the old Federal Reserve 
Bank building. 

During the study of the renovation alter- 
native, the Administrator of GSA should ex- 
amine carefully the space requirements of 
the Federal District and Circuit Court of 
Appeal. This review should undertake an 
analysis of space for future growth. The 
analysis is to be conducted in consultation 
with the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 

In addition to office space, the proposal 
would include 285 parking spaces for of- 
ficial and visitor vehicles, plus those of the 
handicapped. Space is to be set aside on 
the ground floor for rental to commercial 
facilities and for other public uses. Such 
mixed-use is in compliance with the Pub- 
lic Buildings Cooperative Use Act. 

The prospectus filed with the Committee 
indicates that based on present value anal- 
ysis, direct federal construction is cheaper 
than lease construction. The analysis sum- 
marized in the report is incorrect, as GSA 
stated in answer to questions to the Com- 
mittee. GSA has corrected the figures to in- 
dicate that based on present value analysis 
leasing is cheaper. 

This project was submitted to Congress as 
a result of a resolution adopted by the House 
Public Works and Transportation Commit- 
tee. 

Savannah, Ga. 


The prospectus proposes construction of a 
new office building and parking facility in 
Savannah to replace space at 10 leased loca- 
tions scattered throughout the city. The cost 
of the project is $21,150,000, providing 173,000 
usable square feet of office space. GSA states 
that the consolidation of these activities 
would increase operational efficiency. 

The Federal Government currently leases 
120,000 sq. ft. in Savannah at an annual 
rental cost of $497,000. A substantial portion 
of this space is occupied by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineerrs. GSA states that the 
building now housing the Corps activities is 
architecturally and structurally inadequate 
to sustain the loads created by files, as well 
as equipment for the operation of the Corps 
officers. 

A survey conducted jointly by GSA and the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
identified three existing buildings in Savan- 
nah that might be eligible for conversion to 
Federal office space under provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 94-541. These sites were declared to 
be unsuitable by GSA, apparently on two 
bases: cost and proximity to the downtown 
area. 

The Committee has approved this prospec- 
tus with a caveat that directs GSA to co- 
ordinate with the Advisory Council on His- 
toric Preservation during the design phase 
of this project. GSA is expected to review 
again the possible use of renovation as part 
of this prospectus, just as GSA is doing under 
the Boston prospectus. 

The Committee questions the estimates of 
GSA that renovation is twice as costly as new 
construction in Savananh. 

In the Boston report, GSA states: “In the 
development of the proposed facility to con- 
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solidate agencies, GSA will consider the feas- 
ibility of the recommendations of the Coun- 
cil provided the total cost does not signifi- 
cantly exceed the cost of new construction 
contained in this report." Yet in the case 
of Savannah, GSA noted that the "costs to 
cure the structural problems were considered 
excessive.” These figures and estimates 
should be examined with care by an outside, 
independent architect. GSA should also re- 
view standards, such as its requirements for 
floor loads, to make certain they reflect 
actual experience and do not serve as an 
unnecessary impediment to renovation 
projects. 

In addition, discrepancies appear to exist 
relating to the proximity of a building to 
downtown Savannah. That report refers to 
one renovation site as being "about six blocks 
from the heart of downtown Savannah.” It 
later refers to the site as being “relatively 
removed" from the central business district. 
Is it fair to say that “relocating activities 
that are now in proximity to the major down- 
town shopping area could have a significant 
negative impact on commercial business in 
that area’’ when many of the agencies to be 
moved into the new site are currently lo- 
cated much farther from downtown Savan- 
nah? 

The prospectus also calls for construction 
of an adjacent 99,100 usable square feet as 
a parking facility for 332 official, visitor, and 
staff vehicles. Space is to be set aside on the 
ground floor of the building for commerical 
and other public uses in compliance with 
the Cooperative Use Act. 

This project was submitted as a result of a 
resolution adopted by the Hovse Public 
Works and Transportation Committee. 

LONG-TERM LEASE CONSTRUCTION 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


This prospectus would authorize GSA to 
enter into a 20-year lease of an office build- 
ing and parking garage that would be con- 


structed by a private developer in down- 


town Milwaukee. The estimated annual 
rental rate to be paid by the Government 
would be $3,786,000, including utilities and 
services. This would provide 327,000 square 
feet of usable office space. 

The building would replace space for Fed- 
eral activities in two Government-owned 
buildings and 11 leased locations scattered 
throughout the city. GSA states that the 
consolidation will result in increased op- 
erational efficiency. It further states that 
construction of a new, privately owned 
building in an urban-renewal area of Mil- 
waukee, will assist in revitalization of the 
community, providing a significant new tax 
base. 


The Federal Government currently leases 
244,000 square feet of space in Milwaukee at 
an annual rental cost of $1.2 million. GSA 
plans to give up 197,000 square feet of this 
space, and to dispose of 111,000 square feet 
of obsolete Federally owned space, with ac- 
tivities shifted to the new structure. 


The prospectus also involves leasing of 
118,000 usable square feet for a parking ga- 
rage, providing space for 338 official, visitor, 
and staff vehicles, The ground floor space in 
the building would be rented for commer- 
cial and other public uses, in compliance 
with the Cooperative Use Act. This project 
was submitted as a result of a resolution 
adopted by the House Public Works and 
Transportation Committee. 


Providence, R.I. 


This proposes a 20-year lease of an office 
building to be constructed by a private de- 
veloper in downtown Providence. The esti- 
mated annual rental rate for the proposed 
new building is $1,934,250 including serv- 
ices and utilities, for 128,950 sauare feet of 
usable office space, plus 40 indoor parking 
spaces for Government vehicles. The objec- 
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tive is to consolidate space for Federal ac- 
tivities presently housed in nine leased lo- 
cations throughout the city. GSA states that 
the proposed consolidation will result in in- 
creased operational efficiency. It further 
states that construction of a new privately 
owned building, for this purpose, in an ur- 
ban-renewal area of Providence, will assist 
in revitalization of the community and pro- 
vide a significant new tax base. 

A survey conducted jointly by GSA and the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
identified five existing buildings in Provi- 
dence that are considered historically or 
architecturally significant and thus eligible 
for conversion to Federal office space under 
provisions of Public Law 94-541. While GSA 
says the rehabilitation alternative would 
cost $37,171,000, less than any alternative, it 
found that the possible sites were unavail- 
able for purchase. 


The Federal government currently leases 
111,256 sq. ft. of space at 11 sites in Provi- 
dence, at an annual rental cost of $676,689. 
Approximately 90 percent of this space 
would be released, once the new building 
is available. Space on the ground floor of 
the new building would be available for 
commercial and other public uses, in com- 
pliance with the Cooperative Use Act. 


This project was submitted in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 


REPAIR AND ALTERATION 


U.S. Post Office and Court House—Lezing- 
ton, Ky. 


This prospectus authorizes $1,763,000 for 
major repairs and alterations to this 44- 
year-old structure, which contains 55,000 
usable square feet of space, Most of the 
first-floor space now used by the U.S. Postal 
Service would be converted to office space 
for use by the Federal Courts, the U.S. Mar- 
shal, and others, 


The remaining three floors and mezzanine 
will be renovated, Work includes improve- 
ments to the obsolete heating and cooling 
systems, boiler replacement, plumbing and 
electrical repairs, new lighting, installation 
of new floor coverings, ceilings and parti- 
tions, restroom modernization, new eleva- 
tor, new firesafety equipment, and aids for 
the physically handicapped. Ground floor 
space would be made available for commer- 
cial and public use, in accordance with the 
Cooperative Use Act. 


LEASE EXTENSION 
1201 E Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 


The prospectus proposes a 10-year exten- 
sion for continued occupancy of 104,825 
square feet of general purpose office space 
by the Internal Revenue Service. IRS has 
used this space since May, 1963. It represents 
10 percent of the IRS space in Washington, 
D.C. The lease expired on May 22 of this 
year, and an interim occupancy agreement 
has been in effect pending a decision on 
the lease renewal. The annual rental will 
be $931,549 or $8.89 per square feet, in- 
cluding utilities and all services. The current 
rate is $579,305 per year. 


AMENDED LEASE EXTENSION 


Building No. 5, O'Hare Lake Office Plaza— 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


The prospectus proposes a 5-year lease at 
an annual cost of $889,906 to continue leas- 
ing 109,4°O sauare feet of Federal office 
space in the building at 2300 E. Devon Ave- 
nue in Des Plaines. This represents a $62,370 
increase over present annual lease ccsts. 

Federal agencies have leased this build- 
ing since early 1972. In late 1976, the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works 
authorized a new 5-year lease at a cost 
yearly of $827,536. The prospectus did not 
win full Congressional approval until March 
1977, after the existing lease had expired. 
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The amended extension provides for a pos- 
sible 5-year extension at $1,132,218 per year. 


ROLLCALL VOTES 


Pursuant to section 133 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1970, and the rules 
of the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works, rollcall yotes during considera- 
tion of these prospectuses and this report 
shall be published with the report. Two roll- 
call votes were taken. 

Senator Stafford moved the adoption of 
that portion of this new reporting procedure 
that requires the GSA to report back to the 
Committee before proceeding with the build- 
ing project. The motion was approved 9-3, 
with Senators Randolph, Baker, Domenici, 
Hart, Hodges, McClure, Moynihan, Stafford, 
and Wallop voting in the affirmative, and 
Senators Burdick, Chafee, and Gravel voting 
in the negative. 

Senator Moynihan moved the approval of 
the seven building prospectuses, and the mo- 
tion was approved by a vote of 12 to 0. Sena- 
tors Randolph, Baker, Burdick, Chafee, 
Domenici, Gravel, Hart, Hodges, McClure, 
Moynihan, Stafford, and Wallop voted in the 
affirmative. 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF SENATORS RANDOLPH, 
MOYNIHAN, STAFFORD AND CHAFEE 


Our Committee has long discussed and 
intends to pursue its objective of improving 
the Federal building approval process under 
its jurisdiction. This includes acquiring, 
renting, or renovation of work space housing 
Federal office workers. The procedures 
adopted by the Committee when it approved 
the building prospectuses discussed in this 
report are only the most recent effort by 
the Senate Committee on Environment and 
Public Works to responsibly exercise its juris- 
diction over Federal buildings (Rule XXV 
(1) (h) (12)). They extend the existing pro- 
cedures previously adopted by the Commit- 
tee. 

There have been recent disclosures in the 
press of management failures, waste, and im- 
proprieties within the General Services Ad- 
ministration, which have been reviewed in 
hearings before a subcommittee of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee subsequent to 
the action discussed in this report. These dis- 
closures are but one symptom of the need for 
clear policy direction and competent execu- 
tion of defined programs—a need long evi- 
dent to those who must deal with the agency. 
They expose, however, the urgency of attack- 
ing the fundamental problems which plague 
the agency—ranging from a coherent build- 
ings policy to possible reorganization. 

The Committee acknowledges its responsi- 
bility in this area. It expects to address those 
problems which fall within its jurisdiction, 
and seeks the cooperation of the Agency and 
the Executive Branch in this effort. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
ROBERT STAFFORD, 
DANIEL P, MOYNIHAN, 
JOHN H. CHAFEE, 


SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF MR, STAFFORD 


I was glad to sponsor, with Senator Moyni- 
han, the two new Committee procedures 
described in this report. Following discus- 
sion by the Committee, the first part of our 
proposal was adopted unanimously and the 
second part by a vote of 9-3. These first two 
steps should be viewed, however, as only 
the constructive beginning of the measures 
which must be taken. 

As the ranking minority Member of the 
Committee, I have long believed that the 
prospectus process may no longer be ade- 
quate or appropriate. I have been equally 
concerned over the proper congressional role 
in building projects. 

Our Committee should carefully review 
not only the Nation’s buildings policy, but 
specifically GSA management procedures and 
controls over building construction, leasing, 
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alteration and repair. I believe and expect 
the Committee will pursue its concerns in 
these areas—areas that have been neglected 
by both the Executive and the Congress. To 
this end, I expect to introduce legislation 
which I hope will serve as a focal point for 
discussion, and a point of departure for full 
oversight of the agency’s buildings program, 
its management controls and procedures, and 
the Nation’s buildings policy. 

There has not been, so far as I have ob- 
served, a coherent Federal policy on build- 
ings. The policies that do exist appear to be 
in a state of continual change, if not in- 
creasing disarray and advanced deteriora- 
tion. This lack of direction, and of defined 
policy, may be a failure of successive Ad- 
ministrations and Congresses, as well as of 
the agency itself. It is painfully clear, how- 
ever, that a policy must now be developed 
and adopted, logically defined and clearly 
enunciated. To protect its integrity, safe- 
guards must be provided to assure that the 
chosen policy and program is then car- 
ried out, and firmly adhered to. 

Before a ccherent buildings policy can 
emerge, a number of issues must be ad- 
dressed. I hope they may receive the prompt 
and close attention not only of the Commit- 
tee but also of the Executive Branch. Among 
the questions that may have a profound 
effect on the management of GSA and the 
buildings program are these: 

Is the Federal Buildings Fund functioning 
in the manner intended when established 
by the Congress in 1972? If not, why, and 
what should be done? 

What is the first purpose of a building 
policy, and which are the ancillary pur- 
poses, or compatible subsidiary goals? For 
example, how should functional efficiency, 
work effectiveness, urban policy, and “con- 
solidation” rank in priority? 

Is the prospectus process satisfactory, or 
the best choice as a management tool, for 
the Executive Branch? If it is useful to the 
Congress, does it provide controls and safe- 
guards commensurate with the responsibil- 
ity it imposes? What should be the con- 
gressional role in this or an alternate ap- 
proval process? 

What are the consequences of the pro- 
liferating construction authorities among 
numerous agencies? 

Should not the Congress and the Execu- 
tive Branch establish some common ground 
with respect to financing space acquisi- 
tion—which involves budgetary impacts as 
well as comparative costs? 

These questions are not exhaustive of the 
subjects that should be examined, or that 
may arise during oversight hearings. I be- 
lieve they are instructive, however, of the 
task before the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration. 

The recent disclosures of improprieties 
and management failures, even if not at 
levels directly responsible to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, illus- 
trate also the need to assure safeguards, 
proper procedures, and competent manage- 
ment in the very important field of build- 
ing construction, leasing, alteration and re- 
pair—where the Committee is asked to as- 
sume initial approval responsibility for 
projects exceeding $500,000 in cost. 

In the long run, only a coherent policy, 
clearly defined programs, and firm execu- 
tion of those decisions backed by consistent 
authority, will fill the policy vacuum which 
otherwise attracts confusion and influence, 
if not exorbitant waste, favoritism, and 
scandal.@ 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 134: 
ERA EXTENSION LEGISLATION 


è Mrs. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
August 2, I had the opportunity to testify 
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before Senator Bayh’s Subcommittee on 
the Constitution in support of Senate 
Joint Resolution 134, legislation to ex- 
tend the deadline for ratification of the 
equal rights amendment. 

I ask that my testimony be printed 
in the Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues. 

The testimony follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURIEL HUMPHREY 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
testify today in support of S. J. Res. 134, a 
bill to extend the deadline for ratification 
of the Equal Rights Amendment by the 
States. 

As a member of a distinct Senatorial mi- 
nority of two, Iam sure that my colleagues 
can understand my very strong and deep 
feelings with respect to advancing the 
status of women in this country. 

The absence of women in the legislature is 
only one aspect of the larger problem of the 
status of women in America. Yet, to me, as 
a Senator, this fact is a vivid, daily reminder 
of the continuing barriers to women's full 
participation in national debate on the fun- 
damental political, economic and social ques- 
tions confronting our nation. While surely 
the ratification of the ERA would not im- 
mediately alter this situation, it would rep- 
resent a dramatic step forward in the long 
and slow journey toward securing equal 
rights for American women. 

We are here today to consider legislation 
that would extend the deadline for rati- 
fication of the ERA by the States. If en- 
acted, the proposed legislation would allow 
the debate on the issue of equal rights for 
women to continue. I believe the legislation 
should be supported for the following rea- 
sons. 

First, ratification of the ERA represents 
the will of the majority. 

The results of the ratification process thus 
far, along with numerous recent national 
polls, offer compelling evidence that a ma- 
jority of Americans support the ERA. 

To date, 35 States representing approxi- 
mately 73 percent of the population have 
ratified the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Moreover, polls have consistently shown 
that a majority of the American people favor 
ratification of the ERA. The most recent Gal- 
lup Poll, released on July 16 of this year, 
shows that Americans approve the ERA by a 
near two-to-one margin—58 to 31 percent. 

If, after seven years, only a minority of 
Americans had indicated their support for 
the ERA, it would be difficult to make a case 
for extension legislation. However, in view 
of the fact that a majority of Americans have 
already expressed their support for this pro- 
posal, allowing the States to continue con- 
sideration of the ERA, under the present 
circumstances, is both logical and clearly 
consistent with our most fundamental polit- 
ical ideals. 

It also is important to remember that the 
framers of the Constitution did not specify 
the lengh of time to be allowed for the rati- 
fication of a proposed amendment. 

The second reason that I believe the ex- 
tension legislation should be supported in- 
volves the lengthy period of time needed for 
the American people to reach a consensus on 
fundamental social issues. Our recent history 
attests to this fact. After decades of national 
soul-searching, many aspects of questions re- 
lating to the areas of civil rights, women’s 
rights and the conduct of foreign policy re- 
main resolved. 

Clearly, the forging of a national consensus 
on any important issue takes a long time. The 
ERA obviously has raised a host of questions 
initially unanticipated by its proponents. 
Comprehensive examination of these ques- 
tions may take longer than anticipated, but 
because the course of the debate does not 
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conform to an arbitrary time-table is not 
a justifiable reason to cut it short prema- 
turely. 

Finally, I believe the extension legislation 
should be enacted because, despite progress 
in the area of women’s rights, the ERA is 
still needed. 

In recent years we have witnessed the en- 
actment of a variety of statutes that guran- 
tee equal rights for women. In addition, re- 
cent court rulings have evidenced a similarly 
favorable pattern. Nevertheless, in the ab- 
sence of a constitutional mandate, the law 
remains vague and uncertain. 

Justice Powell recently summarized in the 
Bakke decision the state of the law in this 
area: Under the 14th Amendment, statutory 
distinctions based on race must be regarded 
as inherently invidious; those based on gen- 
der, however, need only be scrutinized by the 
courts on a much less demanding standard 
of general “reasonability."’ The problem, then, 
is constitutional and deserves to be resolved 
on that level. 

Moreover, in an earlier opinion (1973), 
Justice Powell noted that the jurists have 
shied away from doctrinal development re- 
garding sex discrimination because, in his 
words: 

“The Equal Rights Amendment .. . has 
been approved by the Congress and submitted 
for ratification by the States. .. . (The Court 
should not assume) a decisional responsibil- 
ity at the very time when State legislatures, 
functioning within the traditional democratic 
process, are debating the proposed amend- 
ment,” 

Clearly, enactment of the Equal Rights 
Amendment is needed to give an unmistaka- 
ble signal to the courts on the will of the 
American people with respect to equal rights 
for women. 

And I feel that ratification of the ERA is 
needed from a broader perspective as well. 
Over two centuries after establishing a na- 
tional commitment to preserve and enhance 
liberty, justice and inalienable rights for all, 
ratification of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment—finally—would put our society formal- 
ly on record in support of equal rights for 
the majority of its citizenry. 

In summary, I believe the extension legis- 
lation should be approved for three basic 
reasons: 

Ratification of ERA represents the will of 
the majority; 

Building a consensus on fundamental so- 
cial issues is never accomplished quickly or 
easily; 

And, the ERA is vitally needed to guaran- 
tee the rights of American women. 

Unfortunately, there are no precedents to 
guide us with respect to the question of ex- 
tending the deadline for the States’ con- 
sideration. Yet clearly, the ERA is an issue 
of great significance to many, many Ameri- 
cans—both men and women—and under 
these circumstances plain common sense tells 
us that we should permit the ongoing de- 
bate in the States to continue. I urge my 
colleagues to approve the proposed legisla- 
tion to extend the deadline for ratification 
of the ERA by the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be appro- 
priate to recall the words of Hubert on wom- 
en’s rights. In urging ratification of the 
ERA, he said: 

“It now is time that we allow women to 
take their share of responsibility for the 
successes and failures of the future.” 

“It is time to put a stop to the cultural 
and educational practices which rigidly mold 
women from their earliest years to seek and 
expect second rate wages and positions of 
employment with no opportunity of advance- 
ment.” 

“It is time we took advantage of the vast 
talents of over half our population.” 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my state- 
ment.@ 
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NATURAL GAS BILL IS 
ANTICONSUMER 


@ Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the Senate will begin consideration later 
this week of what has been described as 
“compromise” legislation on natural gas. 
I believe that this description is inappro- 
priate. 

The word “compromise” carries with it 
the implication of balance. It implies so- 
lutions to problems that reflect the inter- 
ests of all concerned. It calls up an image 
of an end result that is fair to all parties, 
but wholly pleasing to none. It brings to 
mind what the civics books tell us is the 
frequent end result of our democratic 
process. 

But, Mr. President, the natural gas 
compromise is not the kind of theme that 
one reads about in a civics book. It is not 
balanced, it is not fair, and it does not 
reflect the interests of the millions of 
Americans who heat their homes and 
businesses with gas. It is bad legislation 
and, I firmly believe that it should be re- 
jected by the Senate. 

In an article that appeared in the July 
30, 1978, edition of the Washington Post, 
William Grieder pointed out that in the 
past 15 months, the main focus of the 
natural gas legislation before the Con- 
gress has shifted from protection of 
homeowners to protection of large indus- 
trial users. This shift, which reaches its 
culmination in the conference report, 
will mean that industry will have fewer 
incentives to conserve gas or to switch to 
alternate fuels. And it will also mean that 
residential consumers and small business 
will pay much more for a declining share 
of our remaining gas reserves. 

Mr. President, I believe that Mr. 
Grieder’s article points to the very severe 
problems that exist with the conference 
report. I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

AFTER SQUEEZING THROUGH HILL PIPELINE, 
Gas BILL Now SKEWED TOWARD INDUSTRY 
(By William Greider) 

When President Carter first proposed his 
national energy plan, one principle was clear: 
The nation’s dwindling pool of natural gas 
would be saved for the homeowners of 
America. Industry would be coaxed or 
driven, by taxes, prices and regulatory rules, 
to shift to other less-precious fuels. 

Now, 15 months later, that priority has 
been reversed. 

Carter's compromise natural gas bill, 
scheduled this week or next for an up-or- 
down climax vote in the Senate, is skewed 
in the other direction—big industry is sup- 
posed to get more natural gas in the future, 
a lot more, while homeowners and businesses 
are expected to get along on less. 

The reason for this is simple, according 
C. William Fischer, deputy administrator of 
the Department of Energy's quasi-independ- 
ent analytical section. The final prices set 
for homeowners are much higher in the 
compromise measure than they were in the 
original plan—high enough to drive resi- 
dential and commercial users away from gas, 
not toward it. 

The NEP originally envisioned an increase 
in residential-commercial consumption of 
of natural gas of 8 percent by 1985. The 
compromise bill, according to an evaluation 
by Fischer's Energy Information Administra- 
tion, will produce a decrease of about 4 
percent. Total industrial consumption, on 
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the other hand, was expected to hold even 
or decline slightly by 1985, as companies 
switched to coal and other fuels. Now the 
administration bill claims that total indus- 
trial use will grow by 10 to 14 percent in 
the next six years. 

“There are rational reasons for that,” said 
Fischer, “the main one being the price dif- 
ferentials. . . The compromise has a price 
for residential of $3.31 [per thousand cubic 
feet] by 1985. That's a significantly higher 
price, 57 cents higher than the national 
energy plan. That would tend to drive down 
consumption in the residential sector.” 

In terms of future consumption, said a 
Staff professional on the House Commerce 
Committee, “industrial users are just com- 
ing out the big winners.” 

This is one of the fundamental mutations 
that have crept into the president's program 
during its arduous journey through Con- 
gress, a trip which has left all sides exhausted 
and politically jangled by so many bargains 
made and unmade, so many angry speeches 
and private deals, so many fortunes won or 
lost in the fine print of this legislation. 

No one seems very eager for the Senate 
showdown ahead. Another filibuster is ex- 
pected from the pro-consumer liberals who 
are opposed to deregulation and higher gas 
prices, in any form. They may be joined 
this time by a few pro-oil conservatives who 
are disgusted with the compromise’s ex- 
tremely complex formula for phased deregu- 
lation over seven to 10 years. They think the 
oil industry should kill this bill and try 
again next year for immediate deregulation 
of gas prices. 

The administration hopes to break the 
filibuster on the third or fourth try, depend- 
ing upon a middle spectrum of Democrats 
and Republicans, senators who are either 
loyal to the Carter program or loyal to the 
oil industry, who started out this fight on 
opposite sides. 

The political imperative that unites them 
now is to pass something, to settle the matter 
once and for all, even if the victory is riddled 
with impurities. Passage of the gas bill would 
give the president a much-needed political 
victory and, for industry, it promises what 
gas producers have been fighting 24 years to 
accomplish—an end to federal control over 
interstate natural gas prices. 

What would this bill do for America? Or 
to America? as the critics would say. All 
answers and explanations must be hedged 
by this note of caution: virtually all aspects 
of this measure—the economic impact, the 
impact on energy production, the fine print 
and the larger purposes—are the subject of 
intense dispute at this moment, extremely 
technical arguments that are not likely to be 
resolved by the final political rhetoric com- 
ing up in the Senate and the House. 

In simplest terms, the measure will au- 
thorize a substantial transfer of income 
within American society—at least $28.5 bil- 
lion over the next six years—from all the 
consumers of natural gas to all the com- 
panies that produce it. Some critics claim 
that the transfer will be much larger, closer 
to $50 billion, but at the very least the gas 
industry should derive an increase of 17 per- 
cent in its expected revenue. 

The White House inflation watchers, who 
are concerned about the inflationary effects 
of government regulation for safety and the 
environment, have not shown much interest 
in the inflationary potential of deregulation. 
An inquiry at the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability produced this response: “We 
have not done anything with natural gas. 
It's a very complex, complicated thing. 
With our limited staff, there wasnt any way 
we could get into it.” 

The Department of Energy claims that the 
$28.5 billion is a good investment for the na- 
tion with these benefits: Increased gas pro- 
duction would be stimulated by the higher 
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prices. The nightmare of regional gas short- 
ages in hard winters would be eliminated. 
The prices would also shift industrial use of 
gas from wasteful boiler burning to more es- 
sential purposes like manufacturing proc- 
esses. The bill also proposes gradual melding 
of the two gas markets which now cause so 
many headaches to energy planners, users 
and producers—the interstate national mar- 
ket whose prices are controlled by federal 
government and the unregulated intrastate 
market of Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma, 
where smaller independent producers can 
sell gas for a much higher price now, as 
long as their fuel doesn’t cross state lines. 
The dual market is blamed for many prob- 
lems—large and small companies hold their 
gas for the higher-priced southwest market, 
if they can, while northern customers come 
up short. 

Top aides to Energy Secretary James R. 
Schlesinger did a bit of backing and filling 
on the question of who will get this new gas 
production stimulated by the bill, Jim 
Bishop, Schlesinger’s press secretary, first re- 
sponded by pointing out that the national 
energy plan mandated a natural gas policy 
favoring homeowners. 

“That's the heart of the Carter policy,” 
Bishop explained. “Gas is going to be reserved 
for the homeowner.” 

After more discussion, Bishop referred the 
question to DOE experts, including Leslie J. 
Goldman, deputy assistant secretary, who 
likewise expressed disbelief that any DOE 
documents were claiming increased indus- 
trial consumption as a consequence of the 
natural gas bill. 

Later, Goldman examined the figures and 
responded with a clarification: Yes, indus- 
trial uses would increase—by as much as 2 
trillion cubic feet by 1985—and residential 
use would be held even. 

Goldman argued that these consequences 
would still be consistent with the president's 
plan, Total industrfal consumption will go 
up, he said, but the wasteful uses will go 
down—particularly the use of natural gas 
for electricity generation and oil refineries. 
He claims that no oil refineries will be burn- 
ing natural gas for heat by 1985. Furthermore, 
he insists that the residential users won't be 
hurt because insulation and other conserva- 
tion measures will save so much gas that 
many more homes will burn the same amount 
of natural gas by 1985. 

It should be noted that some private in- 
dustry analysts think the administration's 
projections on future consumption are 
Strange, to put it nicely. They point out that 
homeowners have fewer options than indus- 
try about choosing a fuel to burn. A large 
factory can easily switch from gas to oil, as 
many have done in recent years, while resi- 
dential use of natural gas has continued to 
increase. 

Once a home is hooked up for gas, the 
owner is not likely to switch, even if stuck 
with a sharp price increases. Total industrial 
consumption has declined slowly since the 
early 1970s when energy prices shot up—a 
trend that might be accelerated not reversed, 
by future price increases. 

Homeowners have always paid much higher 
rates for natural gas than industrial or com- 
mercial customers. The original plan favor- 
ing homeowners was to shrink that dif- 
ference drastically but, as various amend- 
ments and industrial exemptions were bar- 
gained into the pricing formula, that goal 
evaporated. The final version does reduce 
the gap, but by only a few cents, from an 
average of 85 cents to 72 cents. 

The irony of all this back and forth is 
that the substantial increase targeted for 
industry may be an embarrassment to en- 
ergy planners—but has also become one of 
the major political selling points for their 
bill. Administration lobbyists. according to 
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one DOE memo, should remind business and 
labor and senators of this point: 

“Industrial use of gas could increase by 
more than 2 trillion cubic feet; there would 
be no curtailment of firm demand. The gas 
supply in the heavily industrialized midwest 
would increase by nearly 50 percent.” 

The unions are an important battleground 
in this political struggle—union members 
are homeowners who oppose higher heating 
bills but they are also workers who need in- 
dustrial growth for jobs. The administration 
argument is that, on balance, the compro- 
mise bill hurts homeowners less than the 
alternative of total deregulation and it will 
also stimulate economic growth, Unions, as 
a matter of principle, oppose deregulation, 
but the question is how hard they will fight 
against Carter's version of it. 

“The consumer folks,” said one adminis- 
tration official, “are trying to get the unions 
to look at this in terms of higher prices. 
We're trying to get them to look at it in 
terms of jobs.” 

On a regional basis, the administration is 
selling broad economic benefits to most sec- 
tions of the country, quite apart from the 
national impact of higher prices for every- 
one. The sales pitch goes like this: 

The midwestern industrial cities—the 
the great centers of steel, glass, autos—are 
being promised a reliable supply for healthy 
industrial growth. 

Midwestern agriculture, which depends 
heavily on natural gas for chemical fertilizer 
and corn-drying and other processes, will pay 
more for gas—but agriculture production has 
been exempted from the higher-priced pool 
that affects most industrial users. This same 
argument will appeal to other farm regions, 
like the South, where textiles and food-proc- 
essing plants are also exempted from the 
higher industrial prices. 

In the East, the increase in natural gas is 
supposed to displace more expensive fuels— 
liquefied natural gas and synthetic gas— 
that are used there in small amounts, thus 
moderating the average costs for everyone. 
If you are paying $3.60 or so for LNG, then 
natural gas at $2.13 looks pretty good. 

For New England, which doesn't burn 
much gas in any case, the argument heard on 
Capitol Hill is any gas-pricing measure that 
raises the cost of manufacturing for the rest 
of the nation is bound to help the depressed 
industrial base of New England. 

For the West, there is an additional argu- 
ment: passage of the natural gas bill would 
pave the way for pipeline projects to bring 
vast new quantities of gas by the late 1980s 
from both Alaska and Mexico. 

The Carter administration suspended 
negotiations with the Mexican government 
on import project for its newly discovered 
gas until after passage of this bill. Mexico 
wants a guaranteed price of $2.60, well above 
the current market, and the bargaining is ex- 
pected to resume if Congress raises the U.S. 
price closer to that target. 

The Alaskan gas pipeline is waiting on the 
higher prices too. A higher price base would 
make it easier to arrange financing for the 
Mammoth project. In the meantime, states 
like Alaska have arranged an exemption of 
their own—ensuring that state-enacted sev- 
erance taxes on natural gas will be excluded 
from the federal pricing scale. 

Everyone in Congress understands that the 
major regional beneficiary would be the 
southwest, though the benefits won't be 
spread evenly there by any means. The oil- 
producing states are where most of America’s 
natural gas lies and that’s where most of the 
$28.5 billion would go. The administration 
reminds everyone that the prices and the 
cash transfer would have been much worse 
under the total deregulation bill passed by 
the Senate last year. 

The pro-consumer opponents of this com- 
promise would argue that all this money 
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doesn't have to change hands in order to 
accomplish the various economic benefits 
promised by the Carter administration. 
Their solution, in the extreme, would be 
simply to extend federal price control to all 
that intrastate gas production in Texas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma and then, by fed- 
eral regulation, allocate the sale of that gas 
to the customers who will need it most. 

If there is any doubt that the oil industry 
came out of this legislative struggle with 
good results, listen to Sen. J. Bennett Johns- 
ton (D-La.) addressing a meeting of Texas 
independent gas producers in Houston last 
month, trying to persuade them to support 
the compromise: 

“I tell you this—compared to the House 
bill, compared to what we feared and, 
frankly, even compared to what we had 
hoped, this is a magnificent bill, believe 
itor not.” 

Many of the smaller independents do 
not believe it. They have smaller wells that 
sell gas in the unregulated intrastate 
market—so this bill puts them under the 
thumb of Uncle Sam for the first time. 
Their gas production would become sub- 
ject to a nightmarish system of price cate- 
gories—17 different flavors of natural gas 
or 23, depending on who does the count- 
ing. This “reregulation,” as DOE officials now 
call it, is supposed to expire by 1985, but 
the oil men are skeptical—they fear that a 
future president or a future Congress will 
change their minds and they'll be stuck 
permanently under federal regulation. 

In any case, the largest benefits will flow 
to the larger companies that control the 
major reservoirs, either on-shore or in off- 
shore waters. This is natural gas that would 
inevitably be sold to interstate customers 
in the North, whether price controls con- 
tinue or not. 

When Carter announced his energy plan, 
the regulated interstate price for new gas 
was an average of $1.42, up from 52 cents in 
1976. The president first proposed $1.75. The 
argument moved upward to $1.93. The com- 
promise bill envisions a final price by 1985 
in the neighborhood of $2.60 per thousand 
cubic feet. 

Even allowing for the distortion of in- 
flation built into those figures, they dem- 
onstrate crudely the way this argument 
has gone—in favor of the producers. Major 
companies that have purchased expensive 
offshore leases, as one petroleum analyst 
puts it, “were sitting on a lot of 50-cent 
gas that’s now going to sell for $1.80 or 
$2.” 

The administration is “cautiously con- 
fident” that this package of interests will 
sell the natural gas legislation, when the 
votes are counted. Working in its favor now 
is plain fatigue; everyone is sick of fight- 
ing over this horribly complex subject. 

“What we hear on the Hill, said one en- 
ergy aide, “is: Let's get it through. Let's 
get it out of here." e 


THE NAVAL SHIPBUILDING 
PROGRAM 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, one of 
the issues that has raised a great deal 
of debate here in the Senate Chamber 
concerns the naval shipbuilding program. 
The Navy has come under a great deal 
of criticism for lacking a clear direction 
toward a goal that can be identified by 
the Members of Congress. While some 
of this criticism may be warranted, the 
current administration has proven to 
be no friend of the Navy. 

What concerns me the most is the 
growing threat the Soviet Navy has be- 
come. A little more than 15 years ago the 
Soviet Navy was nothing more than a 
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coastal defense navy, unable to operate 
in the blue water reaches of the world’s 
oceans. Today the Soviet Navy is expand- 
ing at such a rate that the United States 
will be unable to match the Soviet 
strength in a confrontation. Given the 
present combat capabilities of the Soviet 
Navy, they can influence all Western 
naval activities. 

Because of the vulnerability of the 
United States, due to our dependence 
upon foreign oil and raw materials, it is 
essential that we maintain control of the 
sealanes. To do this we must have an 
adequate number of ships to project the 
amount of power that will be necessary 
to accomplish this goal. Quite frankly, 
we do not have this capability at this 
time. We have permitted our Navy to fall 
into a state of lethargic stagnation. We 
continue to build our sagging morale by 
telling ourselves that we are superior 
technologically. While there may be a 
measure of truth to this argument, this 
so-called superiority is evaporating be- 
fore our eyes. The Soviet Navy now en- 
joys numerical advantages over U.S. na- 
val forces in principal surface combatants 
and especially in general purpose sub- 
marines. According to an article in the 
August issue of the Reader’s Digest by 
former Secretary of the Navy J. William 
Middendorf II: 

Now the U.S.S.R. boasts the world’s larg- 
est strategic (long range, nuclear ballistic 
missile carrying) submarine fleet. The Soviets 
have launched 60 such boats in the past ten 
years. Their Delta Class submarine-27 opera- 
tional and more abuilding—is the world’s 
largest. Each is poised to fire 4200 mile range 
missiles. 

How much longer we can afford to 
allow this to continue should not be a 
question. We must reverse this trend as 
soon as possible. Mr. Middendorf’s arti- 
cle is one that should be read by all of 
my colleagues. For this purpose I ask 
that the article “Let’s Not Torpedo Our 
Navy,” from the August issue of the 
Reader’s Digest be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Let Us Not TORPEDO Our Navy 
(By J. William Middendorf IT) 

Since retiring as Secretary of the Navy 
last year, I have been haunted by the feeling 
that my obligation to the American people 
won't be fully discharged until I deliver a 
final word, my own view of our ability to con- 
tinue to safeguard our freedom. As a private 
citizen, I have no ax to grind, save the ax all 
Americans ought to be grinding—that we 
maintain the military posture it takes to 
deter war, to ensure our vital interests, to 
protect freedom and to prevail if war comes. 

That is the posture we began keeping in 
the early 1950s and which for several years 
now has been in serious decline. Indeed, so 
severe is the decline that I fear we are fast 
approaching a time of testing such as the 
United States has never had to endure. Unless 
we move fast on a Naval rebuilding pro- 
gram, I'm convinced that the next ten years 
will see the end of U.S. ability to deter and 
prevail, with all the grave consequences that 
implies for free people everywhere. 

We've had warnings: 

During the 1973 Middle East War, the So- 
viet navy was quickly able to double its 
Mediterranean fleet to 96 ships on station. 
And this wasn’t even an all-out effort by 
the Soviets. Against it, we went all out to 
reinforce our Sixth Fleet to a peak strength 
of 66 units. The Soviets were armed with 
deadly anti-ship cruise missiles, a weapon 
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not then in our own inventory. Knowledge- 
able professionals differ as to who would 
have prevailed in a Soviet-American shoot- 
out. Fortunately, we didn’t have to find out, 
but Moscow's boldness during that crisis 
brought us to the brink of World War III. 

Huge Soviet navy war games were held in 
1970 and 1975. Called Okean (Ocean) 70 and 
Okean 75, they are full of ominous meaning 
for the future. In Okean 75, hundreds of 
Soviet air, surface and undersea combatants 
were deployed over the world’s seas with in- 
telligence collectors, oilers, repair ships and 
merchant convoys and put through inten- 
sive, coordinated maneuvers. It was the 
greatest show of naval strength in history. 

Five major shipyards in the U.S.S.R. pro- 
duce submarines—with six more building 
large surface ships. All these huge yards have 
been expanded and modernized in the last 
five years, to produce a steady stream of new 
ships. 

STRATEGIC THREAT 


In short, there has been an alarming shift 
in the balance of naval power and the abili- 
ties of the Soviet and American navies to per- 
form their different missions. Though many 
of our ships are superior in quality and our 
sailors are more experienced, the Soviet navy 
now is more than triple the size of our fleet 
and its overall effectiveness is increasing. 

Our way of life depends on the unimpeded 
flow to us of essential raw materials and 
energy—we now import all our rubber, chro- 
mite, cobalt and manganese ore and half our 
oil. Ninety-nine percent of our overseas trade 
is carried by ship. Our survival depends upon 
a Navy competent to keep open the sea 
lanes, pose a believable deterrent and enable 
us to support our allies in the event of war. 

By contrast, the U.S.S.R., is relatively self- 
sufficient in raw materials and energy. The 
Soviet Union can support itself and provide 
most of its allies with economic and military 
aid without crossing a major body of water. 
A truly peaceful Soviet government would be 
content with adequate coastal-defense 
forces—the kind of naval force the Kremlin 
kept until 15 years ago. Since then, it has 
sought to create a navy of such speed and 
devasting fire power (at the expense of cruis- 
ing range) that it can overwhelm any U.S. 
Naval force. It has created a “first strike” 
navy. 

This explains the enormous Soviet naval 
buildup of the past decade and a half. The 
Kremlin became aware in the late 1950s that 
without a blue-water navy it could not infu- 
ence world events. The Soviets were embar- 
rassed at their impotence in 1956 when a 
British and French naval expedition invaded 
Suez; and in 1958, when the U.S. Navy moved 
strong forces into the eastern Mediterranean 
to discourage communist interference in 
Lebanon's disorders, The last straw was the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis, when a U.S. Naval 
blockade and the threat of overwhelming 
American nuclear retaliation forced the 
U.S.S.R. to remove nuclear missiles it had 
been Installing in Cuba, 

But now the U.S.S.R. boasts the world’s 
largest strategic (long-range, nuclear-bal- 
listic-missile-carrying) submarine fleet, The 
Soviets have launched 60 such boats in the 
past ten years. Their Delta Class subma- 
rine—27 operational and more abuilding—is 
the world's largest. Each is poised to fire 
4200-mile-range missiles. 

That distance exceeds by some 1700 miles 
the range of Our most advanced submarine- 
based missile, the Poseidon, It also approxi- 
mates the range of our new Trident I mis- 
sile, which won't reach the water until close 
to 1980, The Delta Class missile now makes 
it possible for the Soviet strategic submarine 
force to attack virtually every city in the 
United States from the U.SS.R.’s home 
waters. 
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The Soviet force also includes 33 Yankee 
Class boats, each fitted with 16 1300-mile 
missiles, and 30-odd older nuclear- and 
diesel-powered boats, each carrying a num- 
ber of 350- and 650-mile nuclear missiles. 
Against this, the United States has a ballis- 
tic-missile-firing submarine fleet of 41 rela- 
tively old Polaris and Poseidon boats. 


SHRINKING MARGIN 


The Soviet navy's commander in chief, 
Adm. Sergei Gorshkov, has vowed publicly 
to achieve a navy that is second to none. Is 
he achieving this goal? 

Recently retirea Chief of Naval Operations 
Adm. James L. Holloway III has delivered a 
sobering assessment to Congress: we retain 
“a slim margin of superiority.” The Chief of 
Naval Operations four or five years from now 
may not be so optimistic, since that “slim 
margin” is represented by our 13 aircraft 
carriers. In 1976, the Soviets deployed their 
first, the 45,000-ton Kiev. A second Kiev-class 
carrier is nearing completion and a third is 
under construction. We probably can expect 
to see more and perhaps larger carriers join- 
ing Soviet fleets through the 1980s. 

Although Gorshkov’s carriers do not yet 
give him the long-range striking power ours 
provide, he has 1250 land-based naval air- 
craft, of which 30 are the new supersonic 
Backfires. These have at least a 5000-mile 
range, and pose a terrible threat to our 
Mediterranean and Pacific fleets. They could 
also menace any Naval force that we might 
bring into the Indian Ocean to shore up a 
Red-threatened oil-rich state. 


The Russians also have tried to offset our 
superiority in aircraft carriers by arming 
scores of surface ships and submarines with 
deadly anti-surface-ship cruise missiles. 
There is frightening evidence that they are 
developing a new guidance technology, which 
will enable a missile-firing ship or subma- 
rine to stand off at a distance, find a target 
ship with over-the-horizon radar, and fire 
a weapon that will streak at 2000 m.p-h. 50 to 
60 feet above the sea, underneath our search 
radar. 


Our scientists have been developing a wea- 
pons system to counter this threat. It’s called 
Aegis, and we know it will find incoming So- 
viet missiles 30 to 40 miles out and blow 
them up. But at the earliest, it will be 1981 
before the system can be deployed on the 
first ship. 

SOVIET SQUEEZE 


In addition to a strategic submarine force 
twice the size of ours, the Russians now have 
by far the world's largest attack submarine 
fleet, well over 200 boats. for anti-shipping 
and anti-submarine purposes. Imagine what 
the Soviet attack force could do In the event 
of war! Nazi Germany, which began World 
War II with 57 submarines, primitive by to- 
day's standards, very nearly succeeded in 
severing our Atlantic supply lines, sinking 
some 14 million tons of Allied shipping. 
Clearly, the lesson has not been lost on the 
Soviets. 


Against the U.S.S:R.’s huge surface and un- 
dersea forces we can deploy a total of 82 
attack submarines 

The Russians also have more of all kinds of 
surface combatants than we have: more 
cruisers, more destroyers and other escort 
types; they vastly outnumber us in small 
(less than 1000-ton) attack boats. Yet these 
are fast, maneuverable and hard to hit. 
Equipped with new nuclear-tipped missiles, 
they pack a lethal wallop. The Soviets now 
are also moving to gain an advantage with 
amphibious ships that carry marines and 
their arsenals, including tanks, Into beaches. 
They have some 100 such ships. We have 63, 
and we would need 48 of these to embark a 
single Marine amphibious force. d 
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The Soviet navy has the world’s largest 
naval-mine-warfare force, the world’s largest 
inventory of naval mines and a capable anti- 
mine-warfare force. It also has the world's 
largest fleet of intelligence collectors—so- 
called “spy ships.” Approximately 50 are de- 
ployed all over the globe—many posing as 
merchant or fishing vessels. 

With their modern, powerful navy, the So- 
viets are showing the flag in more and more 
places, doing their best to influence events. 
During the Angolan war, Soviet naval units 
were deployed offshore in a show of support 
for their Cuban proxies. They now cruise 
regularly in many of the world’s.-major seas. 
(A Soviet task force has come within 25 miles 
of Hawaii, and another has entered the Gulf 
of Mexico.) They have obtained the use of 
port facilities in the Indian Ocean, the Medi- 
terranean, on the west coast of Africa and in 
the Caribbean. It is obvious that the Krem- 
lin employs its naval forces in support of an 
ambitious foreign policy targeted at control- 
ling the world's raw-material sources. 

I don't think most Americans, including 
many in Congress, really grasp what a tough 
fix we are in, or will be in soon. If present 
trends continue, for example, it wouldn't 
surprise me to awaken some morning to the 
news that the Soviets have annexed the 
warmwater ports of northern Norway, which 
they have long coveted. Or to be told by 
Moscow that “the situation must be sta- 
bilized"" by the Soviets in some politically 
troubled oil-rich state which is important 
to our survival. 


U.S. RESPONSE 


We are in this fix for a lot of reasons, in- 
cluding old, discredited theories that the 
Russians are as interested as we are in arms 
control and disarmament. Powerful voices in 
this country continue to urge that we dis- 
arm unilaterally, insisting that the Rus- 
sians will then disarm too. In fact we have 
long been unilaterally disarming. Among 
other things, we have halved the size of our 
Navy—we now have 458 ships, against nearly 
1000 ten years ago, 

But the main reason we are in this fix is 
that during the 1960s, while the Soviets were 
working hard to develop the mightiest mili- 
tary posture in world history, we were pour- 
ing our resources into the Vietnam war. We 
neglected our defense, none more than our 
Naval component. By the end of the 1960s 
we were confronted with block obsolescence, 
large numbers of ships built in the 1940s and 
tig that were not worth expensive restora- 
tion. 

Currently, our Navy is smaller than at any 
time since two years before Pear] Harbor. 
Yet the Carter Administration has just cut 
in half the Navy’s five-year shipbuilding 
plan! Congress will be gravely risking our 
survival if it allows this to happen. 

We simply must rebuild the Navy. That 
doesn't mean refurbishing obsolete ships. We 
need a modern, self-sufficient Navy that can 
operate in distant areas without having to 
rely On overseas bases. 

Admiral Holloway has estimated that the 
balanced Naval force we need comes to about 
600 ships. In preparing this force, we must 
understand that, from the time initial plans 
are prepared for Congressional approval, it 
takes eight years to get a Trident submarine 
to sea, ten years to float an aircraft carrier. 
And weapons technologies improve so rap- 
idly that when we build certain new systems, 
we have to hope that they won't be obsoles- 
cent in ten years. x 

But we have no choice. We must under- 
stand that our freedom is not preordained, 
and that without a strong defense we won't 
be able to keep it. So much time has been 
lost already that, even if we start now, we 
are in for some rough and scary sailing in 
the years directly ahead. 
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SOME MYTHS REGARDING THE 
HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, as the 
Senate prepares to debate my amend- 
ment to halt construction on the Hart 
Senate Office Building, I have become 
aware that a number of myths are being 
circulated concerning the need for this 
structure and its costs. In an effort to 
assist my colleagues as they study this 
issue, I will seek to clarify the record. 

Myth No. 1: “The Senate staff has 
only 65 square feet per person.” 

The Architect of the Capitol keeps 
using that figure, but it simply is not 
accurate, at least not based on the num- 
ber of persons who work here and the 
amount of available office space. There 
are close to 7,000 Senate employees. Of 
those employees, about 15 percent work 
in our home offices. Of the remaining 
6,000 persons, many do not work in what 
we term “office space,” such as employees 
of the restaurants, the painters, jani- 
torial workers, pages, and so forth. If you 
compare the number of office workers 
with the 604,000 “usable” square feet of 
office space we have—not counting 
hearings rooms—simple division shows 
that each Senate office employee has at 
least 100 square feet of working space. 

Myth No. 2: “The Hart Building will 
relieve overcrowding.” 

Commonsense shows the basic fallacy 
of this statement. Clearly, the Senate in- 
evitably fills any available space with 
new staff. Space is the key constraint on 
personnel, not budgets. In the past sev- 
eral years, we achieved a 46-percent 
increase in available office space by the 
use of the buildings on the Monocle 
Restaurant block. Did the staff get extra 
working space? No, the Senate offset 
that increase with a boost of some 50 
percent in the number of staff, thus 
maintaining the same staff-space ratio. 

Myth No. 3: “When the Hart Building 
is completed, that will be the end of it.” 

That is not so. It will take tens of 
millions of dollars to renovate the Rus- 
sell and Dirksen buildings to enlarge 
the existing Senatorial suites. There will 
also be costs for furnishing, staffing and 
maintaining the new building. And the 
Architect says the way the staff is grow- 
ing, we will need a fourth major Senate 
office building—about as large as Hart— 
by the late 1980's. 

Myth No. 4: “We have run out of space 
for staff offices in the present Senate 
complex.” 

A quick examination of space in the 
Capitol and existing two office buildings 
reveals some 40,000 square feet of space 
that might be termed “underutilized,” 
such as the Senate paint shops in the 
Capitol and Russell Buildings. The Archi- 
tect himself has another 3,000 square 
feet of space in the Senate side of the 
Capitol for his staff that runs the power- 
Plant and provides other functions, and 
it does not seem that they need to be so 
close to the Senate floor. Other potential 
office space would doubtless be revealed 
by a thorough space utilization study. 

Myth No. 5: “The Hart Building will 
relies? the pressure on space for hear- 
ngs.” 
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That is not true. The Hart Building 
“working areas” are almost exclusively 
Office space, with only one so-called mul- 
timedia room where hearings might be 
conducted. Including that one large 
room, the new building contains only 
360,000 square feet of office and hearing 
room space—34 percent of the building’s 
total area. The balance is restaurant, 
gym, parking, corridors, et cetera. 

Myth No. 6: “The Hart Building will 
end up costing ‘only’ $122 million.” 

Sadly, that is wrong. The General Ac- 
counting Office says the Architect's fig- 
ure of $122 million is unrealistically low. 
And that figure does not even take into 
account the fact that the Architect has 
already fallen another 4 months behind 
the schedule he presented earlier this 
year. Under that early 1978 schedule, the 
Architect was to have the building's m- 
terior under a construction contract by 
this month. In fact, the Architect has 
not even issued a request for bids for this 
interior work. Based on the track record 
of the Hart Building’s escalating cost 
since first conceived in 1972, a more real- 
istic “final cost” figure would be $213 
millon by completion in 1981. 

Myth No. 7: “The Hart Building will 
cost ‘only $101’ per square foot, while 
the Rayburn Building would cost $185 
per square foot at today’s prices.” 

First, the $101 figure is wrong, even 
when you talk about today’s outdated 
cost figures and the “gross” square feet, 
rather than the more realistic ‘“usabie” 
square feet. The real cost per gross 
square foot—including all the lower cost 
parking and truck docking space, and so 
forth—is $115, and that is still using the 
Architect’s out-of-date cost figures of 
$122 million for the whole building. At 
more realistic cost figures, it will be $200 
for each square foot of gross space. As to 
the cost per square feet of “usable” of- 
fice space, it will be $354 pers square foot 
at the Architect’s outdated cost figures, 
or $626 at more realistic cost figures. 

As for that $185 figure on the Rayburn 
Building, it conflicts with the Architect's 
own testimony to the Senate Apropria- 
tions Committee in 1974. At that time, 
he said the cost to build the Rayburn 
Building—if it were started in 1974— 
would have been $60 per gross square 
foot. While construction costs are on the 
rise, they certainly have not tripled 
since 1974. 

Myth No. 8: “We're so far along, it’s 
impractical to stop the building now.” 

I do not believe it is impractical to cut 
our losses at $31 million, when the alter- 
native is to spend $200 million on some- 
thing we should not have. That $31 mil- 
lion covers the $16 million already spent, 
plus as much as $15 million to clean up 
existing contracts. I would note that we 
would have been able to hold the cost 
lower still if my resolution to halt con- 
struction, which was introduced April 24, 
had received any committee considera- 
tion. It was that lack of action that forces 
me into bringing this issue up now. 

Myth No. 9: “The growth of Senate 
employment is keeping pace with gov- 
ernment in general.” 

The Senate's staff has grown by 252 
percent since the Dirksen Building was 
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opened in the 1950’s. In that same time 
span, Federal employment in general has 
declined by 6 percent. 

Myth No. 10: “We're getting the same 
building we talked about when $85,000,- 
000 in 1974, the space in the Hart Build- 
ing has been cut by 6 percent, while the 
cost has risen, using the Architect’s un- 
realistic figures, by 43 percent. Three 
work phases have been combined into 
one, with many items eliminated. In 1974, 
Mr. White described the “net usable” of- 
fice space in the new building as 394,500 
square feet. It is now listed as 344,040 
square feet, a decline of 13 percent. And 
that 1974 figure took into account earlier 
changes that replaced usable space with 
more corridor space. Mr, White—1974— 
in describing those earlier changes, said: 

We felt that we had gone too far in trying 
a make the building a very efficient building. 


Mr. President, the real issue is whether 
we need the Hart Building, and whether 
it's too costly, particularly when the tax- 
payers are demanding some frugality in 
government. This building leads to in- 
creased staff and it does cost too much. 
I believe we should stop it now, not after 
we have spent more tens of millions of 
dollars.@ 


AMBIVALENCE ABOUT EXPORTS 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a recent New York Times article 
regarding the Carter administration’s 
continued ambivalence about exports. 
The article points out that a “major ex- 
port promotion program” has been rec- 
ommended to the President by an inter- 
agency task force headed by the Com- 
merce Department but that this program 
may never “see the light of day” because 
of conflicting priorities and views within 
the administration regarding the export 
issue. I am deeply disturbed by this am- 
bivalence, as I strongly believe that we 
need to move expeditiously to develop 
and implement a cohesive and stimula- 
tive national export policy to substan- 
tially boost U.S. exports as a means to 
overcome our trade deficit and dollar 
problems. 

I wish to submit the article for print- 
ing in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

AN INCENTIVE PLAN FACES ATTACKS FROM 

ALL SIDES 
(By Clyde H. Farnsworth) 

WASHINGTON,—Five years ago, a 22-mem- 
ber group called the President's Export Coun- 
cil was created to advise the Administration 
on the ways and means of increasing Ameri- 
can exports. The task was considered vital 
to the nation's well-being, and the council 
met regularly and issued advisory reports as 
the United States trade balance see-sawed 
between surplus and deficit. 

But since Jimmy Carter has been in the 
White House not a single meeting of the ex- 
port group has been called. The Administra- 
tion has approached the problems of a trade 
deficit, which has spiraled to $16.4 billion 
in the first half of this year, with all the 
apprehension and enthusiasm of a hunter 
stalking a hedgehog. 

A major proposal outlining new initiatives 
to stimulate exports is sitting on the Presi- 
dent's desk, the fifth attempt by the United 
States in 15 years to develop a national ex- 
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port policy. As in the past, the new plan faces 
some rough sledding—both in the White 
House and in Congress, For the export ques- 
tion touches on some thorny issues, includ- 
ing foreign policy considerations, domestic 
politics, small vs. big business and the in- 
sularity of much of American industry. 

An inter-agency task force headed by 
Assistant Commerce Secretary Frank A. Weil, 
recommended to the President that a major 
export promotion program involving tax in- 
centives, easier financing and relaxed anti- 
trust, environmental, health and safety rules 
be launched with the goal of increasing 
American sales abroad by $10 billion to $15 
billion over five years. 

Whether the plan can actually accomplish 
that goal, however, is problematic, given the 
low priority traditionally given exports by 
American business. And even the considera- 
tion of such a campaign is forcing Congress 
and Administration officials to sort through a 
maze of conflicting priorities. 


EXPANDING MARKETS 


Channeling greater numbers of products— 
particularly manufactured goods—into over- 
seas sales would add to the pressure already 
being exerted by the United States on its 
trading partners, especially Japan and West 
Germany, to reduce their substantial sur- 
pluses by taking in more imports. The con- 
tinued decline in the value of the dollar, in 
fact, while contributing to the United States’ 
trade imbalance, has improved the competi- 
tive position of American goods against those 
of other nations—one of the many reasons 
why those trading partners continue to call 
upon the United States to bolster its cur- 
rency. These sensitive topics were addressed 
at the recent Bonn summit—with few com- 
mitments made by any side. 

But Japan and the commercial partners 
of Western Europe, with their ministries of 
foreign trade, nationally assisted overseas 
sales drives, aids and incentives, overt and 
covert, licit and illicit, have long considered 
support of their own exporters a high prior- 
ity. While exports of manufactured goods 
have held flat in the United States in infia- 
tion adjusted terms since the beginning of 
1975, all other developed countries have reg- 
istered more than 5 percent annual growth, 
according to the Commerce Department. 
These nations—which are much more de- 
pendent on foreign sources of raw materials, 
including fuels, than the United States—run 
huge surpluses. 

The United States could have reduced its 
$30 billion trade deficit last year by $13 bil- 
lion had it shown the same rate of export 
growth as its trading partners, 

To Mr. Weil, a former Wall Street invest- 
ment banker with Paine, Webber, Jackson 
and Curtis, the figures mean “we're losing 
market shares—but we can win them back.” 


While he and Commerce Secretary Juanita 
M. Kreps wholeheartedly support an aggres- 
sive export campaign, other American officials, 
including Treasury Department Under Secre- 
tary Anthony M. Solomon, argue that there 
is no need for such a drive, that the shift 
that has already occurred in the world's 
currency relationships—with the dollar val- 
ued at about 1.92 yen and the 2.05 Deutsche 
marks—will eventually push trade figures 
into reasonable perspective. They point to 
the trade figures of the last three months as 
evidence that this theory is being borne out. 
Indeed, the June trade deficit of $1.6 billion, 
the lowest in 13 months, appeared to reflect 
an improvement. They also warn that an 
export push at this point, with a turnaround 
in progress, could leave the United States 
open to charges of neo-mercantilism by other 
industrialized nations—especially if America 
slips back into a strong surplus situation. 


But export promotion proponents point to 
America's $45 billion annual oil import bill 
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and the fact that the total deficit for the first 
six months of this year—$16.4 billion—rep- 
resents a 42.4 percent increase over the fig- 
ures for the first half of 1977. 

Some observers, including Lehman Broth- 
ers chairman Peter G. Peterson, a former 
Secretary of Commerce, see the engine for 
the growth of United States exports as the 
Third World countries, markets that remain 
virtually untapped. Increased trade with de- 
veloping nations would also relieve some of 
the tension that would arise if American 
goods began flooding industrialized coun- 
tries’ marketplaces. 


DOMESTIC PITFALLS 


The program now awaiting President Car- 
ter’'s review may never see the light of day, 
some observers say, because it involves some 
political and social issues that may prove too 
difficult for the Administration to sort out. 

The question of incentives, for instance, is 
a highly sensitive one. In his tax message 
last January, Mr. Carter said he intended to 
get rid of the Domestic International Sales 
Corporation, a seven-year-old tax deferral 
program known by the acronym DISC. 

The Treasury Department supports the 
President on DISC, Department studies show 
that the program costs the nation $1.2 bil- 
lion annually while it is responsible for only 
$300 million of additional export sales. 

Mr. Weil wants to keep the incentive, but 
reshape it to give a bigger break to small 
business and make it more cost effective. Big 
business has fought hard to retain DISC, and 
Congress is not likely to dismantle it. But 
after all the barbs aimed at DISC by the 
Administration it would be difficult for Mr. 
Carter to retain it, even in amended form, 
as part of his national export policy. 


Administration officials say a way will be 
found to include tax incentives in the pro- 
gram. One tax break that is to be included, 
they say, is an easing of the burden on Amer- 
ican businessmen living abroad. 

The recommendations that certain anti- 
trust, environmental and health and safety 
regulations be eased to facilitate overseas 
sales raised some strenuous objections with- 
in the interagency group as they hammered 
out the document, sources report—and they 
are likely to run into greater opposition dur- 
ing the White House review. 

On the antitrust front, the report's sug- 
gestion that the Justice Department liberal- 
ize its policies to permit American exporters 
to form joint associations outside the United 
States was not enthusiastically received by 
Justice officials; this proposal, if supported 
by the President, may require legislation 
amending the antitrust laws to bring it 
fruition. 

Similarly Environmental Protection Ad- 
ministration and Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration officials are likely to 
balk at recommendations that they ease 
some requirements on domestic manufac- 
turers who are producing for export markets. 

Already the conflict between defenders of 
stringent social welfare rules and business is 
apparent. Environmentalists are currently 
working for regulations that would subject 
exports financed by credits from the Export- 
Import bank to an impact statement on the 
effect of the sale upon the environment of 
the client country. 


The President's Export Council itself is a 
political vehicle that may be shunted aside 
not because it does not function effectively 
but because it was the creation of a Repub- 
lican administration, designed to carry the 
views of big business—with members includ- 
ing the chairmen of the General Electric 
Company, the Boeing Company, the Conti- 
nental Can Company—to the executive 
branch. President Carter, who does not uti- 
lize advisory groups to the extent that pre- 
vious Administrations did, is anxious to rid 
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his Administration of the big business image 
that such a group Carries. 

Special Trade Representative Robert $S. 
Strauss has discussed with the President the 
possibility of calling a White House confer- 
ence on exports to focus the nation's atten- 
tion on the issue—and, some Washington 
sources say, to bypass the Export Council. 


SMALL VERSUS BIG BUSINESS 


The uncertainty of the Administration 
position, however, is underscored by the fact 
that the White House filled two vacancies on 
the Export Council in May—which some take 
to be a sign that the President ultimately 
intends to call the group into session. 

The new appointees are both prominent in 
regional Democratic politics, but there is 
little in their background to suggest an ex- 
pertise in the export field. The Administra- 
tion explanation is that the two—Emile 
Roland Bussiere, a mobile home builder from 
Manchester, N.H., and Mark Hasten, a nurs- 
ing home operator from Indianapolis—pro- 
vide a necessary small business tilt to the 
council, 

The Commerce Department's Mr. Weil is 
convinced that ways must be found to mo- 
bilize the smaller enterprises. 

Indeed, the thrust of the Administration's 
program—not necessarily that of the export 
task force—is small business. The President 
wants to encourage small business to export 
more and is willing to provide incentives— 
even tax breaks—for those concerns that he 
doesn't want to extend to big business. 

This focus is resented by the major cor- 
porations, who argue that it is their firms, 
who export on a large scale, whose support 
is needed in order to turn the trade deficit 
into a surplus, Thus, they argue, big busi- 
ness needs incentives, too—DISC, for exam- 
ple. Executives of major corporations also 
argue for the retention of the President's 
Export Council. 

“It is a mistake not to take advantage of 
the knowledge of that group [President's 
Export Council],” says Charles Steward, 
president of the Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute, a trade group whose members 
are leading exporters. 

Half of America’s exvorts are made by 100 
companies, 80 percent by 250 companies, It's 
the big companies that provide the big 
bucks, says John R. Rabson, yice president 
of the Ingersoll Rand Company, ‘and if we're 
going to trim our trade deficit, that’s what's 
needed now.” 

Ralph A. Weller, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Otis Elevator Company, 
and vice president of the parent company, 
the United Technologies Corporation, says 
that in actual practice the distinction be- 
tween big and small business becomes 
blurred by subcontracting. 

He cites the case of a United Technologies’ 
export to South Korea of gas turbine gen- 
erators for a power plant. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the shipment was vendor equipment. 
Of the vendors, 80 percent were officially 
classified as small businesses. 


JUST PLAIN INERTIA 


The primary problem in motivating small 
enterprises to enter the export arena, Com- 
merce Department officials stress, is paro- 
chialism—or as one export sales analyst said, 
“just plain inertia.” 

Spoiled by the high consumption rates of 
the United States that for generations have 
absorbed most of the production of Ameri- 
can companies, many businessmen in this 
country are not spurred to look beyond 
America for additional customers. 

The British Board of Trade’s view, for in- 
stance, succinctly stated in its exhortation 
to its countrymen to “export or die,” as- 
signed a priority to the field that many 
Americans consider excessively high. 

Mr. Weil talks of his plans “to make ex- 
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porting attractive for the guy who comes 
from Toledo.” The Commerce Department 
long ago established a special division aimed 
at just that goal, and while it has had some 
minor successes. it has never managed to 
make more than a small dent in the overall 
export situation. 

Senator Adlai E. Stevenson, one of the 
legislators concerned about the issue, said 
last week, “Instead of complaining about 
foreign competition, we should beat it.” 
Though the opportunities are large, the Illi- 
nois Democrat said, “The vision and the will 
are short.” 

But how Mr. Carter will reconcile the 
economic need to boost exports with often 
conflicting political and moral interests re- 
mains unclear. 

“We tend to take the attitude that trade 
hurts us, instead of that it can help us very 
much," says Mr. Peterson of Lehman Broth- 
ers, “What we need is an assertion of polit- 
ical leadership to wipe out the negative 
orientations.”@ 


NATO PARTICIPATION BY FRANCE 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, whenever 
the topic of NATO defense arises, the 
question of French participation comes 
quickly to the lips of those discussing the 
issue. It becomes evident to even the 
casual observer that France is in the 
enviable position of being surrounded by 
allies and no longer teing at the front of 
an attack. However, a closer examination 
of NATO defense positions indicates that 
France is indeed vulnerable to an attack, 
should that attack come through the 
“hot corridor.” This would have the effect 
of funneling the force of the attack 
through Germany and into France. This 
should, through its possibility alone, 
keep the French position on guard and 


willing to assist the other members of 
NATO in the event of an attack. 


In the August 2 issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor an article appears that 
was written by Mario Rossi. Entitled 
“Would France Fight To Save Germany,” 
it attempts to analyze the question of 
France’s participation in a war against 
the Warsaw Pact. Mr. Rossi raises the 
question of when France will enter the 
conflict. Will it be at the beginning of 
the fighting, or rather when the soil of 
France is actually threatened? While 
France has indicated that it views the 
defense and security of its neighbors as 
essential to the defense of France, there 
is no clear-cut policy that would indicate 
just what action France will assume. 

I feel that Mr. Rossi makes a strong 
point at the conclusion of the article 
when he states: 

With no potential enemies at the gates, the 
French were relieved of the constant anxiety 
that marked their past history. At the same 
time they realize that to be surrounded by 
friendly nations might have made an enor- 
mous difference in time of conventional 
wars—but in the nuclear age security has a 
far more extended meaning. 


Mr. Rossi has brought a measure of 
perspective into the discussion, and I 
feel that he is correct in assuming that 
the French are aware that they are being 
counted on by the forces of NATO now 
stationed along the front lines. I recog- 
nize that the present political climate in 
France dictates that President Giscard 
da’Estang remain in the low profile that 
has been maintained by his administra- 
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tion with respect to NATO military 
participation. 

Mr. President, I would hope that we 
here in the Senate realize that the French 
are our allies. The history of the French 
fighting spirit is ample testimony to their 
ability to defend the freedoms that the 
West now enjoys. It is inconceivable to 
me to think that France, the birthplace 
of Rousseau and Montesquieu, will turn 
its back upon the rest of Western Europe 
in their time of need. The French people 
would not permit such an action. It is for 
this reason that I encourage all of my 
colleagues to read this fine article. I ask 
that the article mentioned previously be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

WouLD FRANCE FIGHT To SAVE GERMANY? 
(By Mario Rossi) 

Parıs.—France cannot very well choose 
sides and be neutral at the same time. 

The policy of national independence so 
dear to the French has been made possible by 
two basic changes following World War II. 

For the first time in history, France is no 
longer a military front line. 

Also for the first time in history, France is 
surrounded by allies. 

Now that the potential enemy is the Soviet 
Union and the Warsaw Pact countries, the 
front line has shifted to Germany. And Ger- 
many, the “traditional enemy," has become 
the best of friends. To the south, Italy is 
France’s ally within NATO. The relations 
with post-Franco’s Spain are excellent. 

The French thus enjoy a sense of security, 
a freedom of maneuver, without precedent— 
and also the chance to proclaim that France 
can conduct its foreign, and hence military 
policy in total independence. 

It was out of a sense of security that 
Charles de Gaulle decided in 1966 to pull his 
country out of NATO's integrated military 
command while remaining within the alli- 
ance, In the international climate prevailing 
before World War II a similar gesture would 
have been suicidal. 

With France having decided to provide for 
its own defense, and developed for the pur- 
pose a nuclear arsenal, the question arises: 
“In case of conflict, at which level will France 
feel itself menaced—when the enemy crosses 
today’s front line, that is the German border, 
or when the national territory itself is threat- 
ened?" 

France's position in this respect has been 
ambiguous, to say the least. 

The official doctrine in President de 
Gaulle’s and President Pompidou's time was 
that France's “force de frappe” (nuclear 
striking force) would make an attack upon 
its territory so prohibitive that a potential 
enemy would not consider it worthwhile. In 
case of war, France would thus be able to 
preserve its neutrality the way the Swiss did 
during two world wars and on the same 
assumption. 

In recent years this self-reassuring policy 
has come under heavy criticism as risky and 
unrealistic. A major contributing factor has 
been the enormous Soviet military buildup, 
especially the deployment of the medium- 
range SS-20 missile whose mobility and high 
precision represent a clear threat for Western 
Europe. 

Obviously, should the Soviets be willing to 
risk French retaliation after a preemptive at- 
tack against French launching sites, the So- 
viet riposte could be such as to wipe France 
off the map. 

Even without pushing their strategic 
thinking that far, the French, to quote 
former French permanent representative to 
the Atlantic Council Francois de Rose, have 
shown considerable concern at the “tenacity 
with which the Soviet Union pursues, 
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through its programs and its negotiations, 
the strengthening of its positions and the 
weakening of ours.’ He added: 

“The Soviet Union's surface and subma- 
rine naval power, the facilities she managed 
to acquire, especially in Africa, the recent 
events in Afghanistan, the threat she could 
exercise in time of conflict or even of tension 
against the supply of the Western world in 
products indispensable to its economic life, 
all this and much more falls within the 
framework of a thoroughly thought out and 
executed action.” 

“A moment may come,” Ambassador de 
Rose stated, “when, as in chess, one of the 
players recognizes he has lost the game even 
though several moves remain to be played.” 

The French Government is moving care- 
fully so as not to arouse the ire of the Gaul- 
lists and the recent converts to super-Gaul- 
lism, the Communists. But it is making an 
effort to oyercome past contraditions, espe- 
cially between armed neutrality in case of 
conflict and continued membership in the 
Atlantic alliance. 

France's official policy today is that the 
country's national defense necessarily em- 
braces also the defense of its neighbors and 
allies, 

This does not mean, as Gaullists and Com- 
munists maintain, that France is reentering 
NATO's military apparatus by the back door. 
France remains as attached as ever to that 
independence of decision that being sur- 
rounded by friends makes possible. But it 
recognizes that, since 1966, when de Gaulle 
pulled France off NATO's integrated military 
command, the military situation has 
evolved—to Western Europe’s disadvantage. 

The French were quite rightly anxious not 
to get involved in conflicts not of their mak- 
ing, at a time when all decisions on peace or 
war were the superpowers’ exclusive preroga- 
tive. 

Today, it is pointed out in this capital, the 
Soviet Union is in the process of preparing 
highly precise means of attack against West- 
ern forces on the European Continent and 
against the American strategic arms ex- 
pected to intervene in any battle of Europe. 
This means that Western cards are not im- 
proved and that the danger of a decoupling 
of the United States strategic forces and the 
forces engaged in Europe becomes ever more 
evident. 

The call is obviously not only for an ago- 
nizing reappraisal] of France’s military and 
strategic posture but also for more integra- 
tion and cooperation within the West. Presi- 
dent Valery Giscard d'Estaing recognizes that 
this is an effort France must undertake if it 
wishes to contribute to the reestablishment 
of an equilibrium which only preserves the 
peace. 

With no potential enemies at the gates, the 
French were relieved of the constant anxiety 
that marked their past history. At the same 
time they realize that to be surrounded by 
friendly nations might have made an enor- 
mous difference in time of conventional 
wars—but in the nuclear age security has a 
far more extended meaning.@ 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE— 
THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL 
HOME CARE POLICY 


@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, on 
July 29, 1978, HEW Secretary Califano 
outlined the administration’s principles 
for a national health insurance plan. 
With an inflation rate presently at 10.4 
percent and continually rising, the ad- 
ministration realizes that it must “con- 
trol inflation in the economy by reducing 
unnecessary health care spending,” while 
phasing in any national health insur- 
ance plan. 
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We cannot place a greater strain on 
the Federal budget; we must give con- 
sideration to a national health insur- 
ance plan which takes into account a fi- 
nanecing mechanism which does not 
place the entire budgetary burden on the 
Federal Government. Such an approach 
would help control skyrocketing health 
care costs, while at the same time mak- 
ing health care services more accessible 
and available to the millions of Ameri- 
cans in need. What we must avoid is a 
“multibillion dollar health plan and 
its multibillion dollar tax increase.” 

The administration failed to include 
among its 10 principles a national home 
care policy, an approach which I be- 
lieve is critical to curbing health costs 
in this country. Home care can reduce 
hospital costs, and minimize unneces- 
sary hospitalization and premature in- 
stitutionalization. I am a strong advo- 
cate of reducing health care costs, and 
I truly believe we need an expanded na- 
tional home care policy as one means of 
accomplishing this objective. Home care 
is not only a means of reducing costs, 
but also an effective way of maximizing 
an individual’s independence. 

Such an approach also involves the 
family and various informal community 
support mechanisms in the care of older 
Americans. It brings together both medi- 
cal and nonmedical services in a non- 
institutional setting and is thus a far 
more humane way to care for the frail 
elderly. 

Mr. President, in these days of ever- 
increasing health costs, it is obvious that 
we must seek ways to find alternatives 
to the extraordinarily high cost of hos- 
pitalization. Health care services at home 
would be one way of shortening the num- 
ber of days in a hospital. There are many 
patients who could avoid hospitalization 
if there were an assurance that they 
would be properly cared for at home. We 
do know that in most instances people 
recover more quickly from an illness if 
they can be cared for in their own homes. 

Legislative proposals in this area have 
been put forward in recent years. In 
August of 1977, I introduced S. 2009, a 
bill which would amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to eliminate cer- 
tain restrictions and limitations imposed 
for the receipt of home health services. 
Another concept was put forth by Sena- 
tor Hernz and still another by Congress- 
man PEPPER and Congressman COHEN; 
and a fourth by Congressman ConaBLeE. 

If this administration is truly com- 
mitted to curbing rising health care 
costs, I believe it should consider an ad- 
ditional principle to its national health 
insurance outline; that is, the need to 
develop a national home care policy. 
Home care would be a cost-saving ap- 
proach which would help fill a gap in an 
area of unquestioned need.e@ 


THE SMALL BUSINESS DEVELOP- 
MENT CENTER ACT 

@® Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, last year 

it was my pleasure to sponsor S. 972, the 

Small Business Development Center Act 

of 1978. After in-depth and extensive 

hearings, the Small Business Committee 
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favorably reported the bill, and the 
measure was subsequently passed by the 
Senate on August 5. Earlier this year, the 
House Small Business Committee and the 
full House acted favorably on similar 
small business development center legis- 
lation, included in H.R. 11445, the SBA 
authorization bill. 

Twenty-seven Senators joined in co- 
sponsoring the Senate measure which 
would provide management, technical 
assistance, and counseling through State 
administered small business development 
centers. The centers would employ the 
resources of private and public colleges 
and universities and private consultants. 
The S. 972 services would be delivered 
through a statewide extension service 
network similar to the type now so highly 
successful in the agricultural extension 
services. This program has helped make 
the American farmer the most produc- 
tive in the world. 

All of us appreciate the vital role 
smaller concerns play in our economy. 
Nevertheless, recent Small Business 
Committee hearings have produced data 
which indicates that the small business 
sector is encountering major economic 
difficulties. 

For example: 400,000 small concerns 
cease doing business each year; small 
businesses’ total share of commercial 
and industrial assets has dropped from 
50 percent in 1960 to 30 percent in 1972; 
the share of business profits of inde- 
pendent concerns has fallen from 41 per- 
cent in 1960 to 25 percent in 1972; and, 
only 44 percent of those small companies 
started, survive their first 2 years of op- 
eration. Additionally, smaller firms have 
experienced great difficulty in increas- 
ing their sales in foreign markets, which 
in turn exacerbates America’s trade 
deficit problem. 

Testimony, letters, and discussions 
with small business owners and man- 
agers blame these declines on: increasing 
Federal, State, and local regulatory bur- 
dens, continuing economic uncertainty 
coupled with inflationary pressures and 
high cost of money, lack of easily acces- 
sible and sophisticated management 
counseling, energy shortages, tax dis- 
advantages and inequities, increasing in- 
dustrial concentration, foreign competi- 
tion, and rapidly advancing technology. 

Normally, all businesses, large and 
small, face these problems. But small 
firms lack the resources of large corpora- 
tions’ sophisticated in-house specialists 
in legal, accounting, finance, marketing, 
and other such areas. These same small 
firms are also economically unable to re- 
tain expensive outside consultants. The 
Small Business Administration is not a 
viable source of management or tech- 
nical assistance because the overwhelm- 
ing majority of its resources are em- 
ployed to assist those companies who are 
client-borrowers. Independent small 
business entrepreneurs are forced, there- 
fore, to confront the enormous complexi- 
ties of the marketplace alone. 

The small business development cen- 
ters that would be established by this 
legislation are designed to fill this man- 
agement and technical assistance gap by 
furnishing independent, local small busi- 
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ness firms with free, locally available, ex- 
pert resources to help them with a multi- 
plicity of diverse business problems. 
These services would be provided through 
an extension service delivery system 
utilizing the resources of public and pri- 
vate colleges, universities, community 
colleges, and private consulting groups 
and firms located throughout each State. 

Mr. President, I am therefore very 
pleased that yesterday the Senate reaf- 
firmed its commitment to the small busi- 
ness development center concept by once 
again approving S. 972 as title II of H.R. 
11445, thereby sending the measure to 
conference with the House. 

One of the leading advocates of the 
small business extension service con- 
cepts is Dr. William Flewellen, dean of 
the College of Business Administration 
at the University of Georgia. Dr. Flewel- 
len was invited to author the “Distin- 
guished Guest Editorial” in the 1977 fall 
issue—Volume II, number 2—of the 
American Journal of Small Business. His 
editorial is a clear and concise explana- 
tion of the Small Business Development 
Center concept and the promise it holds 
for the Nation’s small business com- 
munity; I believe that this would be 
a most appropriate time to share his 
thoughts with my colleagues. 

Therefore, I ask that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

UNIVERSITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 
(By W. C. Flewellen, Jr.) 


The small business community today is 
much like the agricultural community of 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries. The 
agricultural establishments were relatively 
small. Their owners had little experience and 
usually little formal training in operations 
and management. Their access to market in- 
formation was limited. They lacked knowl- 
edge about available technology, financial 
resources, materials, processes and tech- 
niques. In fact, most of the present products, 
processes, materials and technology were yet 
to be developed. The small farmer faced a 
built-in competitive disadvantage with 
larger competitors and was at the mercy of 
other segments of society. 

Recognition of the unique situation of 
the agricultural sector led to formation of 
a partnership—a partnership joining state 
and federal governments with the universi- 
ties and the farmers. That partnership has 
been a major force in the formation of the 
effort that has made agriculture in the 
United States a “fairy tale” success and has 
enabled it to feed the world. Billions of dol- 
lars have been spent through this partner- 
ship, but more billions have been saved. In 
the state of Georgia alone in the past few 
years agricultural scientists in its land- 
grant university developed a serum that 
eliminated a major poultry disease, Mareks 
disease. Twenty-five million dollars were 
saved by Georgia poultry growers in that year 
and each year since—one example from a 
multitude. 

Two years or so ago recognition of the 
plight of the small businessman began to 
cause concern. Especially concerned were the 
leadership of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and a small group of deans of busi- 
ness schools. A few years earlier at Texas 
Tech, University, a program, the Small Busi- 
ness Institute, had been initiated, The pro- 
gram brought university expertise and re- 
sources, through the School of Business, to 
bear upon problems of small businesses that 
had obtained loans through the Small Busi- 
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ness Administration. After several years the 
success of the SBI program was considered 
evidence of the abilities of schools of busi- 
ness to move in on the problems of small 
businesses, hand in hand with government. 

Interest led to study. Data indicated that 
the small business sector of the United 
States includes nearly 10,000,000 small busi- 
nesses and that this multitude of small busi- 
nesses constitutes 97 percent of the Nation’s 
businesses. These small businesses provide 58 
percent of the Nation's business jobs and pro- 
duce 48 percent of the gross business prod- 
uct. Furthermore, small business has come to 
be regarded by many as the last bulwark of 
the free enterprise system. They no longer re- 
gard the small farmer as symbolic as they 
were earlier in the century. Big business and 
big government are not now regarded as 
preseryers of the free enterprise system. The 
10,000,000 small businessmen are thought to 
offer our greatest promise for its survival. 
The small business sector of the United 
States is an important factor, a critical fac- 
tor, in its economic life. However, the data 
also indicated that of every ten small busi- 
ness firms that start each year, only one 
will be in operation five years later. The 
Business Failure Record, published by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc., reports consistently 
that more than 93 percent of all business 
failures are due to managerial weaknesses 
and deficiencies. 

The Small Business Administration and a 
group of university administrators began de- 
velopment of a model for linking state and 
federal governments with the Nation’s uni- 
versities to serve small business. The model 
came to be known as the University Business 
Development Center. Eight educational in- 
stitutions were designated to try out the pro- 
posed program, and symbolic funding was 
provided for 1976-77, with the prospect of in- 
creased funding in subsequent years. 

While the SBA and the universities were 
working on their model, the Congress, 
through the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, began to develop legislation that could 
provide resources for a nationwide program 
similar in concept to that in agriculture. 
Forward-looking legislation, S. 972, passed 
the Senate in August, 1977. Companion bills 
in the House will hopefully make possible the 
program, which holds much promise for re- 
duction of the failure rate for small busi- 
nesses. 

The mode}. is based upon the agricultural 
extension and experiment station programs, 
which provide a proven conceptual frame- 
work for the government-business-university 
partnership. The model stipulates joint fed- 
eral and state financing. It deems essential 
a focus upon state level programs, as opposed 
to institutional level, as is the focus in agri- 
culture. Thus, as in agriculture, each state 
would develop its own state plan which would 
give special attention to the problems that 
are unique to that state. Optimally, the plan 
would inclide enough educational institu- 
tions of all types and at all levels to cover 
the state and provide the services in the most 
effective manner. Services provided could 
have similarity in programmatic guidelines 
but would allow for differences in applica- 
tion. The model proposes that commitments 
be long-term to permit career commitment 
of faculty and staff. The small business as- 
sistance program would serve both the small 
business community and the students of the 
educational institutions involved. Its pri- 
mary objective is the improvement of the 
success rate for small businesses. The im- 
provement would be effectuated through 
management assistance and basic and applied 
research, The program would provide man- 
agement screening, management information 
and training, counseling, applied research 
and economic information. It would provide 
psychological analyses of business skills and 
entrepreneurial aptitudes, minority and fe- 
male entrepreneurial development, innova- 
tion and product development, technology 
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utilization and assistance, a business law 
center, an international trade development 
center, a capital formation information cen- 
ter, an economic and environmental center, 
and a marketing services center. Faculty 
would study problems common to many 
small businesses, such as the impact of pro- 
posed and present tax laws or the impact of 
the minimum wage or of equal opportunity 

Furthermore, the Small Business Institute 
Program has proved that students are ef- 
fective in assisting small business and find 
that it is one of their best learning devices. 
The program also appears to develop apti- 
tudes for entrepreneurship and should lead 
to the involvement of more college graduates 
in small businesses, The program would de- 
velop facilities with more practical experi- 
ence and orientation, and thus, the degree- 
granting educational programs would be im- 
proved. However, these last noted benefits 
would largely be byproducts of the program, 
as they have been in agriculture. 

Schools of business have long had a com- 
mitment to service. They are eager to serve 
small business through the Small Business 
Development Center Program. Small business 
has shown substantial interest, and the eight 
pilot programs have more requests for assist- 
ance than their resources enable them to 
handle. The SBA is supportive. The Senate 
has passed S-972, which would establish the 
program with adequate funding. A compan- 
ion bill with many sponsors has been intro- 
duced in the House. Prospects are promising 
for a program that will be good for our free 
enterprise system.@ 


GROWTH IN PAPERWORK HARMS 
SMALL BUSINESS AND THE PUBLIC 


© Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I call the 
Senate’s attention to the recent testi- 
mony by Professors James Bennett and 
Manuel Johnson of George Mason Uni- 
versity before the House Subcommittee 
on Special Small Business Problems on 
June 13, 1978. The professors reported 
the results of their studies which show 
that the Federal bureaucracy is imposing 
substantial costs on the private sector as 
a result of a rapid growth in its paper- 
work requirements. 

Mr. President, these paperwork re- 
quirements are now so large that they 
have assumed the form of a tax. We have 
a situation here where the growth of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy is preempting private 
sector resources and assuming the role of 
a second tax collector. I have taken the 
position that the private sector should be 
compensated for the cost of complying 
with the burden of paperwork that the 
Government imposes on them. The Fed- 
eral agencies, in effect, increase their ap- 
propriation by the amount of the paper- 
work costs that they impose on private 
business. It is just as if they had taxing 
power. It is not only a serious financial 
drain on small business, it is also an in- 
vasion of the authority of the congres- 
sional tax committees and further evi- 
dence of the usurpation of congressional 
authority by bureaucrats who are not 
elected. 

We are indebted to Professors Bennett 
and Johnson for their fine work, and I 
am sure that it will lead to some con- 
straints placed on the Federal bureauc- 
racy by the Congress, if we truly repre- 
sent the interests of the public. I ask to 
print in the Record their introductory 
statement before the House subcommit- 
tee, and an article about their testimony 
by Jack Anderson, 
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Their testimony and the article by 
Jack Anderson follow: 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Our testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Special Small Business Problems of the 
U.S. House of Representatives centers on 
two research papers entitled “Paperwork 
and Bureaucratic Behavior” and “Bureau- 
cratic Imperialism: Some Sobering Sta- 
tistics.” These studies are part of an on- 
going investigation of the economics of 
government and bureaucratic behavior 
being undertaken by the Center for Eco- 
nomics, Business & Public Policy of the 
Contemporary Economics & Business As- 
sociation at George Mason University in 
Fairfax, Virginia. 

A common theme links these two articles: 
bureaucrats, first and foremost, serve their 
own self-interest; the public interest is 
served only to the extent that it coincides 
with the self-interest of bureaucrats. In 
general, the self-interest of the typical bu- 
reaucrat is enhanced by expansion of the 
government sector, for increased budgets 
and government employment offer expanded 
opportunities for promotion and advance- 
ment within the government sector. It is, 
therefore, in the bureaucrats’ self-interest 
to take actions which lead to increased em- 
ployment and budgets. An ideal way to ex- 
pand the role and, thereby, the size of gov- 
ernment is to encourage increases in the 
power to the bureaucrat over individuals 
and businesses. 

The first paper which we discuss, “Paper- 
work and Bureaucratic Behavior” analyzes 
the role of paperwork in a model of bureau- 
cratic behavior. A theoretical model is 
developed which describes paperwork as an 
instrument of the bureaucrat in the budge- 
tary process; paperwork allows the bureau- 
crat to disguise agency costs and to shift 
the burden of bureau output from the pub- 
lic to the private sector. In other words, if 
the private sector were compensated for 
the burden of government paperwork, 
there would be less paperwork, government 
agencies would be smaller, and agency 
budgets would be smaller. Our theoretical 
model is supported by an empirical study 
of government paperwork by agency for 
fiscal year 1972. As is well known, the bur- 
den of federal government paperwork often 
falls disproportionately on small business 
firms because, in many cases, reporting re- 
quirements are not varied with firm size. 
To our knowledge this paper is the first ef- 
fort to deal in a rigorous theoretical and 
empirical fashion with bureaucratic paper- 
work and its impact on the private sector; 
much additional research into this pervasive 
phenomenon is needed. 

The second paper, “Bureaucratic Im- 
perialism: Some Sobering Statistics" docu- 
ments the rapid growth of the Internal 
Revenue Service over the period from 1914 
(when the income tax was introduced) to 
1975. The IRS was specifically exempted 
as an agency from the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942 which requires approval of govern- 
ment forms by the Office of Management 
and Budget. Thus, the growth rates pre- 
sented in this second paper are indicative 
of the bureaucratic expansion which may 
occur. 

Both of these papers clearly reveal that 
government bureaucracies can have enor- 
mous impact on the private sector. Our re- 
search indicates that as the bureaucracy 
pursues its self-interest the impacts which 
result may be inimical to the public 
interest. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE BUREAUCRAT 


Another tax rebellion, not unlike the in- 
surrection that brought down the British 
tyranny 202 years ago, is sweeping America. 
But the tyrant under attack is no King 
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George III conspicuously ensconced on his 
throne; it is the anonymous government 
clerk seated in his cubicle. 

In his pettifogging way, the bureaucrat 
has gained control over our destiny so unob- 
trusively that we didn’t realize we were op- 
pressed. So gently, prosaically, gradually and 
invisibly did he tighten the bonds that we 
never appreciated the extent to which we 
were caught in his grip, and we protested 
only the inconveniences—the late letter, the 
length of the food-stamp line. 

This finesse, this capacity to narcotize, 
made possible feats of domination unimag- 
inable to Charlemagne. Prior to the bureau- 
cratic age, when a government was short of 
funds, it had to lay hands forcibly on estates 
or invade and loot other countries. Now the 
Treasury experts peaceably and effortlessly 
perpetrate the same atrocities by manufac- 
turing paper money or devaluing the cur- 
rency. 

Thus the bureaucrat has quietly become 
a tyrant. He demands the rigid observance 
of set rules and procedures, the interminable 
seeking of permission for divergence. He em- 
braces secrecy and discourages dissent, be- 
cause the democratic processes disrupt the 
smooth implementation of his plans. He ab- 
hors democratic politics, with the emotions 
and harangues and oversimplifications. 

The bureaucrat was supposed to deliver us 
from the feudal rigidity of the baron and 
the simplistic ferocity of the king. In their 
place was established a body of magistrates 
and clerks, detached, methodical, guided by 
uniform regulations which were followed to 
the letter. This made possible what we 
grandly hall as “government of laws and 
not of men.” 

But the laws have multiplied, each en- 
snarled in red tape and regulations, until 
the bureaucrat can find a legality to support 
any decision he chooses to make. This is 
bringing back the horror of whimsical rules, 
albeit by a clerk rather than a king. 

It is estimated that last year legislative 
bodies at all levels—federal, state and local— 
enacted 150,000 laws and that each of these 
laws will require the issuance of 10 regula- 
tions on the average. The result of all this is 
growth beyond control or even comprehen- 
sion. 

The cost to private citizens and private 
businesses for merely filling out federal forms 
is more than $60 billion a year, including an 
estimated $21 billion worth of man-hours 
spent on preparing individual income tax 
returns. The cost of paying, housing, equip- 
ping and pensioning off the federal bureauc- 
racy is more than $100 billion a year. One 
hundred tons of waste paper are collected 
each day from federal offices. 

Every private enterprise of any conse- 
quence is now entangled in government red 
tape to the extent that last year businesses 
had to prepare 114 million forms—15,000 dif- 
ferent types of them—for the federal govern- 
ment. The paperwork in licensing a single 
nuclear power plant frequently exceeds 
15,000 pages and may cost $15 million. Nit- 
picking over the most minor point may drag 
on for years. 


According to an 


unpublished study by 
James Bennett and Manuel Johnson, a pair of 
economics professors at George Mason Uni- 
versity in Virginia, the number of regulatory 
reports required by the federal government 
multiplied during a recent period by more 
than 30 percent. Worse, the forms became 


increasingly complex; the time it took to 
complete them increased 63 percent. 

Justly do we groan under the complexity, 
the myriad exceptions and alternatives, en- 
countered in the 6,000 pages of our income 
tax code. The Internal Revenue Service has 
on its shelves no fewer than 13,200 separate 
forms; each of these may have many in- 
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dividual “schedules” attached to it. No 
fewer than 41 different forms are ‘“com- 
monly used” with the 1977 federal income 
tax returns. 

The Office of Management and Budget, 
which has been called upon by President 
Carter to remove the snarls from the federal 
operation, has become caught in a swirl of 
forms, schedules and memos, says the pro- 
fessors' study. This is the office which ap- 
proves new governmental forms; the record 
shows it almost never turns one down. 

It may take another rebellion to throw off 
the bureaucratic shackles. Perhaps the revo- 
lution has already started over, excessive 
taxes in California.@ 


DR. PETER BOURNE AND THE 
MEDIA’S RESPONSIBILITY 


@ Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article appearing in the 
August 2, 1978 Washington Post titled 
“The Bourne Case: In Defense of a ‘Good 
and Gifted Man’” written by Nicholas 
Von Hoffman. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse, it was my 
privilege to work closely with Dr. Peter 
Bourne on a number of issues. He was an 
uncommonly dedicated public servant 
with a fine record of achievement in both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions. I was particularly impressed with 
his leadership as Director of the Office of 
Drug Abuse Policy in coordinating the 
wide variety of Federal programs involv- 
ing prevention, treatment, rehabilita- 
tion, and enforcement efforts directed at 
stemming drug abuse and associated 
problems. 

Under his leadership, we have seen 
heroin availability decline to its lowest 
levels since data began to be gathered 
in 1973. Similarly, heroin-related deaths 
and injuries have shown dramatic down- 
turns. 


Further, a number of policy proposals 
for rationalizing and streamlining our 
demand-reduction and supply-reduction 
efforts were developed by his office and 
hopefully will be implemented in the 
foreseeable future. 

These accomplishments have unfor- 
tunately been overlooked in the midst of 
the media furor over his resignation and 
and the events preceding it. 


I do not agree with everything Mr. 
Von Hoffman says. And I do not ques- 
tion the right of the press to report on 
the activities of Government officials. 
But, I regret very much that the media 
coverage of Dr. Bourne’s resignation has 
totally obscured his very substantial 
contributions to our public policy in a 
critically important area. Mr. Von Hoff- 
man properly asks a number of valid 
questions in this regard. 

Mr. President, I ask that this article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE BOURNE CASE: IN DEFENSE OF A “GooD 
AND GIFTED Man” 
(By Nicholas von Hoffman) 

Seldom has a public career been snuffed 
as fast as Dr. Peter Bourne's. On a Tuesday, 
the psychiatrist was on the White House staff, 
the president’s top adviser on drugs and an 
important collaborator in the work of politics 
and public policy. Puff! By Thursday he’s re- 
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signed and vanished into the nebula of nasty 
surmises and smirched reputation. 

Dr. Bourne may not only hold the record 
for the quickest execution, but also the one 
based on the most trifling of causes, He has 
been chased out of public life because as a 
doctor, he wrote one prescription for 15 sleep- 
ing pills with a phony name on it to protect 
his patient's privacy. 

The patient was his assistant, Ellen Metsky, 
who feared the fact that she was prescribed 
for by a psychiatrist could subsequently be 
used against her in politics and government. 
Vide Sen. Thomas Eagleton and the vice 
presidency in 1972. 

Writing a pseudonym on a prescription is 
against the law, so when the authorities acci- 
dentally learned of this infraction, they im- 
mediately made Metsky's name public, the 
mass media immediately broadcast it every- 
where and Bourne was immediately ruined. 

I've known Peter Bourne for 12 years long 
before he had any thought of going into poli- 
tics. This biases me in his favor, but it also 
enables someone who has known him since 
he was a young doctor and U.S. Army officer 
to realize how seriously Bourne has been 
wronged and the rest of us have been cheated 
by his forced retirement. 

An ethical man, an honorable man, a care- 
ful and cautious doctor, what is past be- 
lieving is that there aren't even any allega- 
tions in what I suppose we'll have to call the 
Bourne case. No money was involved, no con- 
flict of interest, nor lobbying—licit or illicit— 
no bribes, no smuggling, no dope traffic, no 
nothing. Even though he technically violated 
an obscure law, it’s straining to tax Bourne 
even with bad judgment. What he did was to 
be a doctor to his patient. 

The customary practice for government 
figures, when being hit by dangerous accusa- 
tions, is to fight back, and Bourne did at first 
issue a statement saying he would clear his 
name. Twenty-four hours later he decided 
that, as he told President Carter, "there 
really is no way for me to combat the charges 
publicly made against me and the rumors 
which run rampantly throughout this com- 
munity. ...I have watched and read the 
press and television reports of my problem. 
. . » I have seen law enforcement officers re- 
lease to the world the name of my patient, 
other articles containing the grossest in- 
nuendo and obviously emanating from law 
enforcement sources, a prosecuting attorney 
discuss my case on national television... 
now the attacks move from my medical con- 
duct to my personal conduct." 

He's right. The prescription incident is so 
minor it’s inconceivable it'll ever get to 
court. Remember the uproar is over 15 lousy 
pills of a drug so common that doctors wrote 
more than a million prescriptions for it last 
year alone. Bourne isn't going to get his day 
in court because no court entertains accusa- 
tions so frivolous. 

We're left with gossipy trash about Bourne 
having been seen at a party at some time or 
other smoking a reefer or sniffing coke. I've 
never seen him do either, but if he did, he 
wouldn't be the first White House person in 
this administration or others to take some 
dope. If we're going to fire everyone in this 
country who’s smoked a joint or snorted a 
spoonful of white nose corrosion, the upcom- 
ing unemployment the Republicans keep 
predicting is going to be a lot worse than 
even they hope. 

Under other circumstances Bourne might 
hope for vindication in the president's keep- 
ing him on, but Mr. Carter is so weak politi- 
cally he has had to concede to Congress and 
the mass media a de facto veto over the per- 
sonnel on his own staff. The only places 
Bourne has to reply for redress are the news 
organizations who took his good name in an 
idle hour's exercise of power. They ran him 
out of public life for the same reason the 
biggest kid in the locker room snaps a wet 
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towel at another boy’s fanny—to hear the 
yelp and to remind everyone who is bigger 
than who. 

There’s no defense against big media. Big 
media defends its own just like doctors do. 
Sometimes you can get them to make a cor- 
rection, very rarely a retraction. But when 
did you last hear or read an apology?—a 
front page editorial, the lead on network 
news show where they start off by saying, 
“We're sorry, we violated somebody’s privacy, 
we wrecked a career, we ruined a home, we 
acted arrogantly, we threw our weight 
around and we hurt people.” 

Anyhow, I am sorry, but Bourne is a good 
and gifted man and there are enough people 
in America who wink and chuckle at mass 
media malarkey so that Bourne will make his 
contribution, if not in Washington, then 
somewhere.@ 


SMALL REFINER BIAS: A SUBSIDY 
GONE WILD 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to an ar- 
ticle by Tom Alexander which appears 
in the August 14 issue of Fortune maga- 
zine, “How Little Oil Hit a Gusher on 
Capitol Hill.” The article rightly criti- 
cizes the “small refiner bias,” a portion 
of our current oil pricing system which 
constitutes a serious obstacle to an ef- 
fective national energy policy. 

As Mr. Alexander points out, the 
“small refiner bias’’ in the oil entitle- 
ments program currently gives an ex- 
traordinary subsidy to refiners who pro- 
duce less than 175,000 barrels per day. 
Its provisions were originally intended to 
offer a measure of protection to inde- 
pendent refineries which produce spe- 
cialized products, or were located in iso- 
lated rural areas. But what started out 
as a seemingly reasonable exception is 
now an unwarranted bonanza. Currently, 
the Federal Government presides over a 
system of entitlements and “appeals re- 
lief” payments which award more than 
$1.125 billion per year to small refiners. 


The subsidies have become an incen- 
tive to build smaller, relatively ineffici- 
ent refineries instead of large efficient 
ones. In 1976 and 1977, for example, 36 
plants were built or reactivated, yet 19 
of these produce less than 10,000 barrels 
per day, and only one boasts of produc- 
tion capacity for more than 50,000 bar- 
rels per day. Many of the small refineries 
eligible for these special subsidies are 
owned by the largest oil companies in 
the Nation, who certainly have no need 
of such financial assistance. 

The small refiner bias does little, on 
the other hand, to deal with the press- 
ing problem of maintaining fair com- 
petition within the oil industry. It’ pro- 
vides extra entitlements and payments 
to small refineries regardless of whether 
they are part of a larger integrated firm 
or not. This means that independent re- 
finers have a cost disadvantage com- 
pared to integrated competitors. 

This past June, I proposed an entitle- 
ments credit for arms-length purchases 
of crude oil in the open market. This 
proposal would do much to protect in- 
dependent refiners and preserve com- 
petition in the refining industry, and 
should replace the inefficient and ill- 
conceived small refiner bias. 
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So that Members of the Senate may 
read Mr. Alexander's article, I ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 


How Litrte Om Hit a GUSHER ON CAPITOL 
HILL 


(By Tom Alexander) 


Some oil experts are predicting that the 
U.S. is going to experience a shortage of re- 
finery capacity in a few years. One of the 
reasons, they add, is that too many refineries 
are being built. If you think you detect the 
antic touch of your federal government 
somewhere in this paradox, you're right. 
Through some convoluted manipulations of 
oil-price controls, the government has set 
off a veritable boom in small refineries. Since 
1976, the total number of refining companies 
in the U.S, has grown by forty-one, or more 
than 31 percent, and the pace seems to be 
accelerating. 

The exploding refinery population consists 
almost entirely of inefficient, inappropriately 
designed plants whose main function is to 
enrich their owners at public expense. Sub- 
sidies to small refiners now run well over a 
billion dollars a year. The government si- 
phons the money away from bigger oil com- 
panies, but the consumer ultimately pays. 

Few of the subsidized refineries can do 
what most needs doing. Most are tiny—han- 
dling no more than 10,000 barrels of crude 
oil per day—an anomaly in an industry 
where standards of efficiency, productivity, 
and flexibility call for plants with capacities 
of at least 175,000 barrels per day. And few 
of these little ‘“‘teakettles” are capable either 
of cleaning up the “sour,” or high-sulfur, 
crudes that are relatively plentiful, or of 
“cracking” the less valuable petroleum 
fractions into the gasoline and heating oils 
that the nation most needs. 


OUT OF THE GRITTY SEDIMENT 


Yet, their proliferation has helped discour- 
age investment in bigger, more versatile re- 
fineries—the kind that are already severely 
constrained by environmental regulations. As 
a result, the U.S. may in a few years wind 
up with another refinery bottleneck like the 
one that led to shortages and price increases 
in the early Seventies, well before OPEC 
flexed its muscles 

While almost no one anywhere can be 
found to defend the teakettle refining in- 
dustry except the industry itself, the con- 
sensus in Washington is that there's also 
not much likelihood that anything very 
significant will be done about the subsidies. 
Questions on the issue tend to be answered 
with a glance toward the Hill and the re- 
signed shrug that often closes discussions in 
the capital city. For the subsidization of lit- 
tle refineries represents another of those di- 
vergencies between rationality and destiny, 
the acceptance of which passes for local wis- 
dom, It also represents one of the more lucra- 
tive successes of that new and thriving en- 
trepreneurial class—the lawyers and clients 
who have learned how to pan the plentiful 
gold that resides in the gritty sediment of the 
Federal Register. 

Small refineries have always had a legit- 
imate niche to fill in the economic ecology, 
particularly in producing specialized prod- 
ucts or locating themselves near markets 
or oil sources that are small and isolated. 
But another thing they have going for them 
is the right kind of friends. As oil com- 
panies go, they may be small, but they loom 
pretty large in the average congressional 
district. Even a little refinery processing only 
10,000 barrels a day would have revenues of 
$50 million to $60 million a year. So, over 
the years, Congress has developed a touching 
solicitude for small refining that manifests 
itself in many ways. There’s a program to 
lend small refiners money at below-market 
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rates, another that reserves them some of the 
Defense Department's oil purchases, another 
that sets aside for them some of the oil from 
the Naval petroleum reserves, and so forth. 


THE $2.5-BILLION SHUFFLE 


One benefit to small refiners sprang up in 
the good old days when foreign oil was cheap 
and the government took pains to keep it out 
of the country with an import-quota system. 
All refiners were allowed to import some of 
their crude oil, but the government allowed 
small refiners to import proportionately more. 
The embargo in late 1973 and the subsequent 
increase in foreign oil prices turned every- 
thing on its head. All of a sudden, it was 
domestic oil, with its cost held down by price 
controls, that everyone was trying to get his 
hands on, In an effort to equalize the cost 
to refiners that processed domestic and for- 
eign oil, the government came up with the 
so-called entitlements program, Companies 
that refine relatively large amounts of cheap 
domestic crude are required to buy entitle- 
ments from those refining relatively more im- 
ported oil. 

The price of each entitlement is the dif- 
ference in cost between a barrel of imported 
oil and a barrel of controlled domestic oil. 
This difference now amounts to $8.35. Com- 
plex as the system is, it seems to work, at 
least to the extent that buyers and sellers 
come out even, and some $2.5 billion worth 
of entitlements changes hands a year. “The 
remarkable thing,” marvels Douglas McIver, 
the government official in charge of the en- 
titlements program, “is that people actually 
write the checks, to the tune of some $200 
million every month.” 

But what about those little refiners that 
got special access to foreign oil in the days 
when it was cheap? Shouldn't they also get 
special treatment now? Indeed, much of the 
talk in Congress when price-control regu- 
lations were being drawn up was to the 
effect that Little Oil was put at an increas- 
ing disadvantage because it was little. To 
alleviate that injustice, Congress threw into 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act 
some all-purpose language that directed the 
bureaucracy to provide for a number of won- 
derful things: 

a . (D) preservation of an economically 
sound and competitive petroleum industry, 
including the priority needs to restore and 
foster competition in the producing, refin- 
ing, distribution, marketing and petrochem- 
ical sectors of such industry, and to preserve 
the competitive viability of independent re- 
finers, small refiners, nonbranded independ- 
ent marketers, and branded independent 
marketers; 

“,.. (F) equitable distribution of crude 
oil, residual fuel oil and refined petroleum 
products at equitable prices among all re- 
gions and areas of the United States and 
sectors of the petroleum industry, includ- 
ing independent refiners, small refiners, non- 
branded independent marketers, branded in- 
dependent marketers, and among all users; 

“. ... (H) economic efficiency; and 

“(I) minimization of economic distortion, 
inflexibility, and unnecessary interference 
with market mechanisms.” 


DETECTING A MESSAGE 


Some think that it was only by oversight 
that Congress neglected to call for lower 
prices and higher profits, sunnier weather 
and adequate rain, and the abolition of 
cheating at cards. One can smile at the pic- 
ture of federal officials opening their orders 
one morning and dazedly undertaking to 
“restore” competition among the 150 refin- 
ers in the oil industry while accomplishing 
all the other desirable and mutually con- 
tradictory tasks they were assigned. What 
these officials did, understandably, was read 
into all the directions about equity, viabil- 
ity, efficiency, market mechanisms, and so 
forth, a message to do something especially 
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nice for Little Oil, and they proceeded man- 
fully to oblige. Into the entitlements pro- 
gram they folded the appropriately named 
“small-refiner bias." 

This led the government simply to allocate 
extra entitlements to “‘small’’ refiners—de- 
fined as those having “runs to stills’—or 
crude-oil inputs—amounting to fewer than 
175,000 barrels a day. In general, the smaller 
the refiner, the more. entitlements he gets 
for every thousand barrels of crude he runs. 
Exactly how this furthers the aim of im- 
proving “economic efficiency” or reducing 
“economic distortion,” no one has ever clearly 
explained. 

Anyway, as is its wont, complexity begat 
complexity. Ever since, Congress and the 
energy bureaucrats and various courts have 
been fiddling with the rules, seeking that 
golden state of equitability, the definition 
of which depends on which party has the 
best-connected lobbyists. 

For instance, it quickly developed that not 
all the small refiners the government 
thought it was benefiting were altogether 
happy with the presents they had received. 
Some who had access to lots of price- 
controlled crude complained that they 
shouldn't be required to buy entitlements at 
all. To do so, they argued, was to pay a 
subsidy to the less prudent, less foresighted 
refiners who had allowed themselves to get 
stuck with foreign oil. (They did not em- 
phasize that most of the money for entitle- 
ments is paid by Big Oil—e.g., this year 
Amoco will pay out $30 million.) 

WHAT A LITTLE BIAS WILL DO 


The aggrieved refiners hired Joseph Cali- 
fano, then a Washington lawyer, who talked 
Congress into giving them a bonanza of out- 
rageous proportions (see the story on page 
152). That victory led in turn to further 
rounds of heavy lobbying, congressional com- 
promises, and regulatory changes, which is 
the spring of 1976 practically doubled the 
subsidies to all small refiners, as shown in 
the chart above. 

At this point, the amount of money that 
had begun to flow from the big refiners to 
the small ones began to seem quite interest- 
ing, The smallest category of refiners—those 
running 10,000 barrels per day or less—were 
allocated 228 “bias” entitlements for every 
thousand barrels they run. With entitle- 
ments now worth about $8.35 apiece, the 
effect is to hand these refiners a price break 
of around $2 on each barrel of their raw 
material—an amount that substantially ex- 
ceeds their extra costs of refining (a small 
refinery’s costs generally run 50 cents or so a 
barrel more than a large refinery’s). 

With that kind of subsidy, it pays to go 
into the refining business. The cost of build- 
ing an ultra-simple small refinery lies some- 
where in the neighborhood of $1,000 per bar- 
rel of capacity—and a lot less than that if 
the operator can scrounge up used equip- 
ment or acquire intact an old refinery that 
some large company previously closed down 
as uneconomical. Clearing some $20,000 a 
day before taxes from bias entitlements 
alone, the 10,000-barrel-a-day teakettle op- 
erator could sell his products at cost and 
still pay for his refinery in somewhere be- 
tween eight and eighteen months. And from 
that point on, the gravy would fiow in at a 
rate of around $7 million a year. 

The consequences were predictable. In the 
year prior to the doubling of the subsidy, 
only three refineries were completed in the 
U.S. In 1976 and 1977, thirty-six plants were 
built or spun off and reactivated, nineteen of 
them below 10,000 barrels per day of capac- 
ity. Only one—a 126,000-barrel plant—had a 
capacity over 50.000 barrels a day. Most of 
the owners of these plants are former pe- 
troleum-products jobbers and retailers, and 
they acknowledge that they wouldn't be in 
the business if it weren't for the small-refiner 
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bias. Says Lamar Lund, president of Mount 
Airy Refining Co., whose 11,600-barrel re- 
finery in Louisiana opened last year, “If there 
weren't the bias or an equivalent benefit, 
we would have to shut down.” 


BETTER OFF BROKEN UP 


The perverse incentives at work are illus- 
trated by the case of Pennzoil, which has 
three refineries with an aggregate capacity 
of 50,000 barrels a day. Ray Rabke, a Penn- 
zoil vice president, notes with some disgust, 
“The federal government has put on a large- 
ly disproportionate incentive to be small. If 
our refineries were operated by separate com- 
panies, the total benefit received by the three 
would be $18.9 million a year. As things 
stand, we get $6 million. Some people have 
offered us a premium price for one of our 
small refineries because the bias is so big.” 
So far, Pennzoil has resisted breaking itself 
up. Among those who have sold off little 
plants, however, are Allied Chemical, 
Tenneco, American Petrofina, and Tesoro 
Petroleum. 

The total amount of money that flows from 
large to small refiners under the direct pro- 
visions of the small-refiner bias now runs 
around $700 million per year. But that isn't 
all: a kindly government also provides some- 
thing called “exceptions and appeals relief” 
to take care of lingering difficulties. The re- 
cipients of this relief are small companies 
that have domestic oil but can’t afford to 
make their entitlements payments, or other- 
wise find themseives in the strange predica- 
ment of not being able to meet “historical 
levels of profitability.” Under these circum- 
stances, the government may issue extra en- 
titlements or bend the rules. By now, excep- 
tions and appeals relief has come to assume 
almost as important a role as the small- 
refiner bias—some $460 million went to small 
refiners under its provisions last year. 

Taken together, the $1.1 billion provided 
small refiners last year would be enough to 
build four or five modern 200,000-barrel-a- 
day plants, If the government were really 
serious about “fostering competition” and 
“efficiency” in the oil industry, it would be 
bending its efforts toward encouraging the 
construction of those large and flexible plants 
that can handle sour crudes. Instead, there 
are already moves afoot to replace the small- 
refiner bias with other measures to prop up 
the little companies if and when Congress 
ever gets around to equalizing the costs of 
domestic and imported oil, either through 
taxes or deregulation. 

The fruit of government's efforts to succor 
Little Oil seems to have been to make the 
‘once-competitive small-refining industry 
noncompetitive. In fact, the very concept of 
competition, embodying as it does the notion 
of winners and losers, has for practical pur- 
poses been abandoned. Efficiency and the 
willingness to assume risks have become un- 
necessary virtues. Despite Congress's original 
assertions that the measures to aid small re- 
finers were temporary, the government seems 
to have saddled itself with a self-perpetuat- 
ing constituency of investors who were in- 
duced to build refineries just to capture sub- 
sidies. And in the political world, subsidized 
constituencies seem to be the kind with the 
most assured futures of all.@ 


FIVE TO ONE IS WRONG 


@ Mr. LAXALT. Mr. President, some 
50,000 nonindigenous Communist troops 
are now in Africa, 40,000 Cubans, 5,000 
Russians and 5,000 East Germans, along 
with assorted other East Europeans. This 
force exceeds the next largest French 
force by a factor of 5 to 1, and to me 
poses a direct threat to any attainment 
of peace on the Continent. 
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Notwithstanding Ambassador Young, 
this large Communist force is by its very 
nature destabilizing. The mere existence 
of an unchecked, extraneous force of this 
magnitude on a volatile, resource-rich 
continent will spark a continuing series 
of interventions and counterinterven- 
tions such as we have seen recently, thus 
threatening to transform the entire con- 
tinent into one giant battlefield. 

For this reason, I am encouraged by 
recent reports in the Economist of Lon- 
don that African leaders are beginning 
to speak out. At a recent summit meet- 
ing of the Organization of African Unity 
in Khartoum, a number of responsible 
voices were raised urging a sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of Communist 
troops on the continent. 

Mr. President, because these voices are 
still in the minority and because the 
presence of such a large Communist 
force in Africa is a serious matter worthy 
of the attention of my colleagues, I ask 
that the text of the Economist editorial 
from the July 29, 1978, issue entitled 
“Five to One is Wrong” be printed in 
the RECORD: 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Economist of London, July 29, 

1978] 


FIVE TO ONE IS WRONG 


“A policy of force and intervention in 
Africa” is to be rejected “regardless of the 
source”, the Organisation of African Unity's 
summit meeting declared last weekend, af- 
ter a debate in which the voice of Africans 
willing to criticise Russia was for once loud 
in the land (see page 54). The Cuban army 
in Ethiopia is conspicuously not taking part 
in the Ethiopian government's latest at- 
tempt to crush the rebellion in Eritrea. The 
Cubans in Angola have not acted to prevent 
that country’s government considering a 
deal with the west, in which Angola would 
support the west’s plan for Namibia and 
make peace with western-backed Zaire in 
return for the dropping of western help to 
rebels inside Angola. This unusual Cuban 
diffidence is in large part explained by this 
week's meeting in Belgrade of the “non- 
aligned movement”, where Cuba's clumping 
around Africa in support of Russia's friends 
has caused raised eyebrows even in that tol- 
erant mixture of neutrals and neutrals-on- 
Russia’s-side. 

So was Dr. David Owen right when he told 
the house of commons on June 28th that 
Africa was starting to turn against Soviet- 
Cuban policy? Not yet. It is better that the 
Cubans in Ethiopia should be oiling their 
guns rather than using them against Eri- 
trea’s justifiable attempt to break free from 
the Ethiopian empire, and better that the 
Cubans in Angola should confine them- 
selves to keeping Mr. Neto's government in 
power rather than dictating his foreign pol- 
icy. Rut the problem of the Soviet-Cuban in- 
tervention in Africa will not start to be 
solved until the sheer number of communist 
soldiers in the continent has been sharply 
reduced. 

Africa now contains at least 50,000 men 
in uniform from non-African communist 
countries. That includes more than 40,000 
Cubans, most of them in Angola and Ethio- 
pia but with contingents in 11 other coun- 
tries; at least 5,000 Soviet advisers, mostly 
in Angola and Ethiopia; and an unknown 
number of troops and “security personnel” 
from eastern Europe, including maybe 3.000 
from Russia's most dutiful dependency, East 
Germany. On the other side of the balance 
there are only about 10,000 French troops 
in the continent, half of them doing nothing 
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much in Djibouti, and up to 3,000 of the 
rest engaged in helping the governments of 
Chad and Mauritania against rebels sup- 
ported by unfriendly neighbours. No other 
NATO country has fighting men in Africa. 

The disparity goes beyond numbers. Three 
quarters of the total French force in Africa, 
including the 5,000 men in Djibouti, are 
militarily inactive. The fighting quarter is 
in sporadic action against Frolinat rebels in 
Chad and Polisario rebels in the western 
Sahara who depend substantially (in Poli- 
sario’s case perhaps decisively) on weapons 
and bases they have been given by Libya and 
Algeria respectively. The 25,000-plus Cubans, 
Russians and East Germans in Angola are 
engaged—the Cubans more or less continu- 
ously—in protecting that country’s govern- 
ment against two rebel forces which have 
been getting some arms from pro-western 
friends but could probably keep up a fight 
of sorts without further supplies. The 20,000 
communist troops and advisers in Ethiopia 
are protecting Colonel Mengistu’s govern- 
ment from Somali, Tigrean and other rebels 
while it concentrates its own army for the 
suppression of Eritrea. Remove the Cubans 
and Russians, and the policies and probably 
the governments of two major African coun- 
tries would have to change. Remove the 
French, and the government of minor Chad 
might change, but equally minor Mauri- 
tania’s could probably survive with Moroc- 
can help alone. 

TO SOMETHING LIKE EQUALITY 


This disproportion of size and impact 
between the Cuban-Russian and the French 
operations is too large, and should be 
reduced. No doubt it would be unreal to 
contemplate the removal of all foreign 
troops from Africa: too many of that con- 
tinent’s rulers want the insurance policy 
such troops can occasionally provide. There 
is anyway something fundamentally suspect 
about the proposition that military matters 
in Africa should be left entirely to Africans. 
That would give large, pugnacious African 
countries too much of an advantage over 
small, weak ones. (Apply the same idea to 
Europe: precious few west Europeans would 
argue that military matters in their con- 
tinent should be left to Europeans—who 
include large, pugnacious Russians—with- 
out an American counter-balance.) But a 
ratio in Africa of five Cubans to one French- 
man—and much more than that of Cubans 
and Frenchmen actually fighting—is dan- 
gerously out of balance. 

The argument against allowing Russia and 
Cuba to continue their intervention in 
Africa is not answered by evidence that they 
are for the moment behaving more circum- 
spectly. There need to be fewer armed 
Cubans and Russians around the place. 
Otherwise they will continue to distort the 
internal politics of the countries where they 
are stationed. They will also distort those 
countries’ relations with their neighbours, 
by their power to intervene—even just to 
hint that they might intervene—in cross- 
border arguments. So long as Angola and 
Ethiopia contain the equivalent of a couple 
of Cuban divisions apiece, the fear that 
Sudan's President Numeliry expressed to the 
OAU summit—that “every call for inter- 
vention is followed by a call for counter- 
intervention’—will haunt the continent. 
The policy of the west, and of Africans who 
do not want to inhabit a battlefield, should 
be clearly directed at getting the Soviet- 
Cuban presence cut down to size without 
further delay.@ 


RECLAIMING THE AMERICAN 
DREAM 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on July 27, 
Senator Hayakawa and I introduced the 
CXXIV——1522—Part 18 
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Job Opportunity Bonus Act of 1978, col- 
loquially known by its acronym JOB or 
the job act, S. 3350. As I said in this 
Chamber the other day, our legislation 
is intended to accomplish what the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins so-called full employ- 
ment bill (S. 50) can only promise to 
do. Today I would like to briefly itemize 
and explain the major significance of the 
provisions of our bill. 

The purpose of our legislation, as 
simply explained in section 2 of the bill, 
is to institute a program to reduce struc- 
tural unemployment among our Nation's 
citizens—both those living in rural and 
urban poverty areas. It will do this by 
providing incentives for private and in- 
dependent sector sponsors to establish 
additional employment opportunities for 
all eligible citizens. The Federal Govern- 
ment will offer bonus cash incentives to 
private and independent sector business- 
men and community leaders, making it 
worth their while to institute and operate 
job training programs for those struc- 
turally unemployed citizens so desper- 
ately in need of them. Economic analy- 
sis as well as basic commonsense reveals 
that it is not the artificially stimulated, 
nonproducing public sector but the pri- 
vate sector of our country which is re- 
sponsible for our gross national product 
and the mainspring of American prog- 
ress. Unleash the forces of this private 
sector through the kind of systematic, 
sustained incentives’ program outlined 
in my bill, and we will have realized a 
full employment program in concert with 
our economy, our Constitution and the 
economic needs of our citizens. And it 
will do this without breaking the backs 
of American taxpayers and without in- 
creasing the already burdensome role of 
the Federal Government in our lives. But 
there is more. 

Several years ago, back in the mid- 
sixties, a book entitled, “Reclaiming the 
American Dream” was shaking up our 
country’s economic community; and for 
a brief period, it even appeared on the 
national bestseller lists. It was written by 
a young man named Richard Cornuelle 
and it was his conclusion after a great 
deal of research that our country was 
ignoring if not explicitly discouraging 
a part of our producing economy which 
was responsible for over a third of our 
national wealth. This relatively unap- 
preciated but extremely productive part 
of our national economy he called the 
independent sector. 


It is the part of our economy com- 
posed of the hundreds of thousands of 
nonprofit, not for profit, nonbusiness and 
noncommercial organizations and asso- 
ciations which are responsible for so 
much that we are accustomed to take for 
granted. Little is it remembered, for ex- 
ample, that the discovery of the polio 
vaccine by Dr. Jonas Salk was supported 
and full funded not by any Federal or 
State government but by an independ- 
ent sector organization called the March 
of Dimes. The first mobile health care 
units; the first urban renovative con- 
struction companies; and the first senior 
citizens’ communities, to name only a 
few examples, were not the result of Fed- 
eral grants or even loans, but the result 
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of independent sector organization plan- 
ning and financing. Despite decades of 
Federal Government activity, effectively 
intruding into and co-opting much of 
this charitable and autonomous eco- 
nomic work, the independent sector re- 
mains a precious national resource. 

It is an additional purpose of our bill 
to make better use of this resource, to 
harness the productive power of the in- 
dependent sector to teach job skills and 
provide productive livelihoods for the 
many eligible unemployed. Their ener- 
gies and talents can then be tallied as 
a public asset rather than a public ex- 
pense. Their skills and labor can be ap- 
preciated and utilized as creative citizens 
rather than as wards of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Their dignity and self-esteem 
will be self-generated, not regarded 
as political dispensations by the 
Government. They and every one of 
us will have the opportunity of partici- 
pating in an American renaissance, of 
witnessing a resurrection of the Amer- 
ican spirit unlike anything we have seen 
in many years. The understandable ill 
will and political furies associated with 
the inner city, with unemployment, in- 
flation and the spirit of Proposition 13 
will in time all subside if we in the Con- 
gress will promote and extend the work 
of the independent sector of our econ- 
omy to reclaim the American dream. 

The Job Opportunity Bonus Act of 
1978, S. 3350, is a program with the au- 
thorization to do this as outlined in 
section 4 of the bill. In section 
4, the Secretary of Labor is given 
the authority to make social bonus or 
direct cash payments to independent 
and /or private sector sponsors as defined 
in section 3 of the act. The amount of 
each social bonus payment shall not be 
less than $2,500 nor more than $4,000 
for each year of employment of any 
eligible applicant, with eligibility to be 
determined by the Secretary according 
to the provisions in the act. Each appli- 
cant or structurally unemployed citizen, 
in return for the social bonus payment 
made to the respective employer, would 
become enrolled in a job training or 
other skilled learning program as set up 
by the private or independent. sector 
sponsor involved. 

The program would be subject to all 
standing civil rights and equal oppor- 
tunity statutes, including the Fair Labor 
Standards Act assuring an adequate 
minimum wage. The payments will be 
made for employment of not less than 
1 year, and not more than 3 years. In 
administering the program, the Secre- 
tary of Labor will have the same powers 
as granted in the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act. The pro- 
gram's administration will take into ac- 
count the nature of the business or other 
enterprise to become eligible under the 
act, and priority will be given for the 
social bonus payment to be made to en- 
terprises establishing new programs or 
facilities benefiting urban or rural pov- 
erty areas. 

The authorization of appropriations is 
for fiscal year 1979 and for each of the 
2 succeeding fiscal years, and for such 
sums as are necessary to carry out this 
act. 
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While it is premature to estimate what 
this appropriated sum might be, it will 
certainly cost light-years less than that 
necessary for the enactment of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins legislation. It will 
result in more people being employed, 
and it promises no expansion of the 
Federal Government into the lives and 
times of our citizens. It only promises to 
make the best use of what public sector 
incentives there are available to stimu- 
late our private and independent eco- 
nomic sectors, to ease the deficit spiral, 
and to support the recovery and progress 
of our free enterprise system. 

With this brief legislative summary of 
my bill as prolog, I at this time ask 
that the text of our bill, S. 3350, be 
printed in the Recorp for the benefit of 
our colleagues. 

The text of the bill follows: 

S. 3350 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the "Job Opportunity 
Bonus Act of 1978." 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
institute a program to reduce structural un- 
employment among our Naticn's citizens by 
providing incentives for private and inde- 
pendent sector sponsors to establish addi- 
tional employment opportunities in rural 
and urban poverty areas, 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of this bill, the 
term— 

(1) “business sponsor” means any type of 
business engaged in, by any person, for any 
commercial or other business related pur- 
pose, including the manufacture, production, 
processing or assemblage of any property; the 
distribution of property including the sale, 
leasage, storage, handling and transporta- 
tion thereof, and for all other profit-related 
purposes. 

(2) “independent sector sponsor” means 
any non-profit or not for profit, non-com- 
mercial or non-business enterprise engaged 
in any form of charitable, educational or 
other non-profit activity as defined and so 
designated under the 510 C provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

(3) “industrial or commercial facility” 
means a fixed place of business in which a 
business enterprise is wholly or partly car- 
ried on including— 

(A) a place of management or Office, 

(B) a factory, processing facility, plant or 
office workshop, 

(C) a store or retail facility, 

(D) a warehouse or sales outlet, 

(E) @ center for transportation, shipping 
or handling of property, or 

(F) any other similar commercial facility; 

(4) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Labor; 

(5) “State” means each of the several 
States and the District of Columbia; 

(6) “urban poverty area’ means any area 
of sufficient size and scope to comply with 
the provisions of this Act which the Secre- 
tary determines— 

(A) has a rate of unemployment equal to 
or in excess of 15 per centum for twelve con- 
secutive months prior to the selection of that 
area under this Act, and 

(B) is located within a standard metro- 
politan statistical area having a population 
of at least two hundred and fifty thousand 
individuals; 

(7) “rural poverty area” means any area 
located outside of the zoned jurisdiction of 
a metropolitan area and having a population 
of less than two hundred and fifty thousand 
individuals; and which has a rate of unem- 
ployment equal to or in excess of 15 per 
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centum for twelve consecutive months prior 
to the selection of that area under this Act; 
and which complies with the provisions of 
this Act as so determined by the Secretary. 


PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary, in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act, is authorized 
from funds appropriated under Section 10 
of this Act to make the payment of social bo- 
nuses to business and independent sector 
sponsors as employment incentives to en- 
courge such sponsors to employ those eligible 
as defined in this Act in jobs located in such 
urban and rural poverty areas. 

(b) In selecting the urban and rural pov- 
erty areas under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion the Secretary shall give special consider- 
ation to urban and rural poverty areas lo- 
cated within States or, located within or con- 
taining municipalities, which show evidence 
of fully cooperating with any project assisted 
under this Act by providing beneficial tax 
treatment to an independent sector or busi- 
ness enterprise for any industrial or commer- 
cial facility to be located or expanded within 
the area as designated by this Act. 


SOCIAL BONUS PAYMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary is authorized, in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
to conduct in each urban or rural poverty 
area selected under section 3 of this Act a 
program for the payment of social bonuses 
to any business or independent sector enter- 
prise if the enterprise establishes— 

(1) that the enterprise will employ individ- 
uals in compliance with the provisions of this 
Act, and that they be employed for not less 
than one year; 

(2) that the enterprise has a manpower 
service or other similar education program 
in the case of an independent sector enter- 
prise; and that such program include on-the- 
job training which will upgrade skills and en- 
hance the productivity of those employed in 
it; 

(3) that the enterprise will not discrimi- 
nate on account of race, color, religion, sex or 
national origin in the employment of those 
eligible under the provisions of this Act; and 

(4) that the enterprise will report to the 
Secretary such information and data as may 
be necessary to enable the Secretary to carry 
out his functions under this Act. 

(b) The amount of the social bonus to be 
paid for each individual as eligible under this 
Act shall not be less than $2,500 nor more 
than $4,000 for each year of employment of 
any applicant by a enterprise or independent 
sector sponsor as determined by the Secre- 
tary. 

(c) In determining priority for the pay- 
ment of the social bonus authorized by this 
Act the Secretary may give preference to any 
business enterprise or independent sector 
sponsor establishing any new industrial or 
commercial facility or program, respectively, 
in a designated urban or rural proverty area. 

(d) The Secretary may by regulation pro- 
vide for a waiver of the provisions of clause 
(2) of subsection (a) upon a showing by the 
appropriate spcnsor that the employment of 
the eligible applicant for a pericd of less than 
one year, but more than nine months, is 
warranted under special circumstances. 


RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) No payment of a social bonus 
on behalf of an eligible person may be paid 
to a business enterprise or independent sec- 
tor sponsor under this Act unless the em- 
ployment of the eligible person— 

(1) will result in an increase in employ- 
ment opportunities which would otherwise 
be available; 

(2) will not result in the displacement of 
currently employed workers (including par- 
tial displacement such as the reduction in 
the hours of nonovertime work or wages or 
employee benefits) in any industrial or com- 
mercial facility or enterprise; 
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(3) will not impair existing contracts for 
services or result in the substitution of such 
employees in connection with work that 
would be performed; or 

(4) will not result in hiring such person 
to fill a job opening created by the action 
of the enterprise in laying off or terminating 
the employment of any regular employee in 
anticipation of filling the vacancy so created 
by hiring an employee to receive the social 
bonus under this Act. 

(b) No payment for a social bonus may 
be made under the provisions if this Act for 
the employment of any eligible youth unless 
such a youth is paid not less than the hourly 
minimum wage under section 6(a) (1) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

(c) No payment may be made for a social 
bonus on behalf of any eligible employee for 
a period in excess of three years. 


SOCIAL BONUS PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make a social bonus payment by this Act 
not less than or more often than once in each 
calendar year for those eligible as defined by 
this Act. 

(b) No payment may be made to a busi- 
ness enterprise unless an application is made 
at such time, in such manner, and contain- 
ing or accompanied by such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 

(c) Payments made for the social bonus 
may be made in installments, or by way of 
reimbursement, with necessary adjustments 
on account of overpayment or underpay- 
ments, as the Secretary may determine. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec, 8. Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this Act, the Secretary, in carrying 
out his functions under this Act, shall have 
the same powers and authority that he has 
under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973 to carry out his func- 
tions under that Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1979 for each 
of the two succeeding fiscal years such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, unless enacted in specific limitation 
to the provisions of this subsection, any 
funds appropriated to carry out this Act 
which are not obligated prior to the end of 
the fiscal year for which such funds were 
appropriated shall remain available for obli- 
gation during the succeeding fiscal year. Any 
such funds obligated in any fiscal year may 
be expended during a period of two years 
from the date of obligation. 


THE ALASKAN NATIONAL INTEREST 
LANDS CONSERVATION ACT 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today 
I wish to announce my support and co- 
sponsorship of a bill which will preserve 
for the Natives of Alaska their sub- 
sistence and hunting grounds. 

Today I wish to announce my support 
for a bill which will preserve for all 
Americans and future generations of 
Americans the most magnificent wilder- 
ness still within our domain. 

Today, I wish to announce my support 
for a bill which will allow for the devel- 
opment of the vast majority of the min- 
eral and oil and gas deposits, but which 
will hold other deposits under our 
guardianship. 

Mr. President, I am today cosponsor- 
ing S. 1500, the Alaska National Inter- 
ests Lands Conservation Act, which was 
introduced by a champion of our envi- 
ronment, the late Lee Metcalf, and which 
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has been updated and refined through 
Senate amendment 2176, which has been 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire, JOHN DuRKIN. 

The lands which are owned by the 
Federal Government in Alaska contain 
a great natural heritage of scenic won- 
ders, great wilderness and diverse wild- 
life. If we do not act to do the right 
preservation job from the start, we can- 
not go back and correct it. And these 
areas are simply too valuable to com- 
mit the conservation mistake of the 
20th century. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Alaska 
lands bill must be considered in this 
Congress. A very similar measure has al- 
ready passed the House by a 9-to-1 vote. 
If we do not have an act, then on De- 
cember 18 of this year, the lands lose 
their special d-2 protection status. And 
we must remember that when we talk 
about the wonders of this land and our 
need for it, we talk about wonders valu- 
able to all Americans, and the needs of 
all Americans. We have national lands 
in most of our States, which are open to 
all of our citizens and which are of in- 
terest to all of our citizens—the Grand 
Canyon is important to Minnesotans as 
well as Arizonans; Yosemite is important 
to Alabamans as well as Californians; 
the Shenandoahs are important to Da- 
kotans as well as Virginians. 

The Federal Government is not being 
miserly when we set aside this land. The 
State of Alaska was allotted almost a 
third of the State’s land when it joined 
the Union, and it was allowed to choose 
which land it wanted. Under the Claims 
Settlement Act, Alaskan Natives were 
given over 10 percent of the State’s total 
area. 

Some 65 percent of the potential min- 
eral resources fall outside the areas sug- 
gested for classification. And some 95 
percent of the State’s potential oil and 
gas deposits also lie outside the areas 
designated in the bill. So, the designa- 
tions contained in the bill very carefully 
assess the development needs and the 
preservation needs of the state and of the 
American people. 

Should the need arise for us to develop 
these resources, we can always touch 
them. But the case has not yet been 
made that the increment of resources, 
which are necessarily set aside if we are 
to preserve the real natural wonders of 
Alaska, will have an important effect 
either on the U.S. economy as a whole 
or on the well-being of the citizens of 
Alaska. 

So, Mr. President, we must consider 
the unrivaled natural beauties of the 
Alaskan lands, which raise them to a 
level of true global significance. We hold 
a deep obligation to act responsibly for 
their protection, for our generation is 
but the temporary custodian of a heri- 
tage we must pass on to future genera- 
tions. 

There is, on these lands in Alaska, 
a unique scale of landscape, a rare ex- 
pansiveness. Nowhere else in our country 
have we the option of preserving vast ex- 
panses of natural ecosystems, in units 
sufficiently large to embrace the full 
integrity required for their survival. 
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In Alaska, we have wilderness on a 
grand scale, but we will not have it for 
long unless we act now to preserve it. 

Across these expanses of Alaska range 
a diversity of wildlife species unparalled 
on our continent. 

On the plain of the Arctic Ocean are 
the vital calving grounds of the great 
porcupine caribou herd, which ranges 
through and beyond the existing Arctic 
National Wildlife Range and into Can- 
ada. This is not only a wildlife treasure 
of enormous significance, but a cultural 
heritage, too, intimately associated with 
the life and art of the Native people’s 
of the Arctic in both countries. 

Alaska is a vast breeding ground for 
the millions of waterfowl which travel 
each autumn down the fiyways of the 
Western Hemisphere and return there 
each spring. When we see and hear the 
geese against the September skies of 
Massachusetts, or the ducks circling 
over the prairie potholes of the Great 
Plains, or the shorebirds coming down 
the Pacific coast, we are seeing and ex- 
periencing, in our own lives, a living 
symbol of the Alaskan wilderness and its 
direct relevance to us. 

Mr. President, I take pride in sup- 
porting S. 1500 as amended because of 
its fulfillment of promises made by 
Congress to the approximately 50,000 
Eskimo, Aleut, and Indian residents of 
Alaska. The Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act is an outgrowth 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act (ANCSA) enacted in 1971. That 
legislation settled the aboriginal land 
claims of the Alaska Native people by 
granting them 44 million acres of land 
within the State and a monetary settle- 
ment of almost a billion dollars to be 
distributed among 12 regional and over 
20) village corporations established 
pursuant to that act. 

Today, almost 7 years after the enact- 
ment of ANCSA, less than 20 percent of 
the land to which the Alaska Natives are 
entitled has actually been conveyed to 
them by the Federal Government. As a 
result, the opportunity for a long ig- 
nored, still suffering people to establish 
an economic and cultural community of 
their own design, on their terms, has 
been seriously jeopardized. Mr. Presi- 
dent, title IX of S. 1500 rectifies this 
delay by immediately conveying to each 
village corporation the lands within the 
core townships in which each of the vil- 
lages are located. In addition, title IX 
adopts the approach of H.R. 39 passed 
by the House of Representatives by 
eliminating the designation of easements 
in the core townships since the ease- 
ment requirement is largely responsible 
for the conveyance logjam. 

S. 1500 also addresses an issue of per- 
haps greater importance than land to 
the survival of the Alaskan Natives as a 
people—the protection of Native subsist- 
ence and hunting activities. Hunting, 
fishing, and gathering still provide the 
contextual framework for every tradi- 
tional activity of village life. Social or- 
ganization revolves around these activi- 
ties. 

S. 1500 establishes a comprehensive 
program for the management of fish and 
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wildlife populations on the public lands 
to insure that subsistence resources of 
the Natives and other rural residents are 
adequately protected. 

Mr. President, it is for all these rea- 
sons that I hope that we can pass S. 
1,500, as amended, the Alaska National 
Interests Lands Conservation Act this 
year. It is a bill which at once allows 
economic development to proceed in the 
Stat2; gives greater protection to the 
interests of Native Americans; and gives 
special protection to a natural resource 
of enormous value which cannot be du- 
plicated if destroyed. Now is the time to 
move forward.@ 


A FOREIGN AID DEBATE 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I was 
distressed to read in last Thursday's 
Washington Post a column by a foreign 
service officer at the Agency for Inter- 
national Development who supplied a 
stunning misconstruction of the content 
and purposes of our foreign assistance 
program, including the new directions 
adopted over the past several years. 

The author of this piece, Mr. Roger 
Darling, was responding to Post cor- 
respondent Bill Peterson's series of arti- 
cles on poverty in developing countries. 
Darling charged Peterson with super- 
ficiality in failing to emphasize the in- 
digenous, structural causes of Third 
World poverty. He also appeared to be 
horrified at any suggestion that the 
world’s poor have “rights” to the basic 
essentials of life, lest we perpetuate their 
dependency through global welfare 
schemes. That is his interpretation of 


what the new “human needs” aid strat- 
egy entails. 


It occurred to me that if this modest 
level of understanding is common among 
those who are charged with implement- 
ing the program, then it is small wonder 
that we have such a persistent gap be- 
tween intent and application in connec- 
tion with the new directions in aid. I 
started to reconsider all this mail I have 
been receiving from AID personnel in- 
sisting that if a new foreign assistance 
agency is created, we must be certain to 
protect all the existing personnel in the 
process. The main purpose of creating a 
new agency, after all, is to emphasize 
that we want things done differently in 
the future. 

Fortunately, a very concise and intelli- 
gent rejoinder also came out of AID. 
The Sunday “Outlook” section of the 
Post carried a piece by Mr. John R. 
Eriksson, a senior economist and deputy 
director of AID's Office of Policy Devel- 
opment and Program Review, which pro- 
vided a highly instructive description of 
the recent reorientation of foreign aid. 
For example, he noted that in contrast 
to Mr. Darling’s claim that the human 
needs strategy amounts to welfare, in 
fact “the emphasis is on productivity— 
on productivity that benefits the poor 
and develops the sustainable capacity of 
countries to meet the basic needs of their 
populations”. 

Mr. President, because together they 
constitute a most interesting portrayal 
of some of the central issues involved in 
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designing workable foreign assistance 
strategies, I ask that the two articles I 
have described be printed in the RECORD. 
The articles follow: 
ILLUSORY RIGHTS OF THE GLOBAL POOR 
(By Roger Darling) 


Bill Peterson's six articles ("The Global 
Majority—An American Odyssey,” May 14- 
19) explored poverty in a number of develop- 
ing countries. While his sincerity was evi- 
dent, he disappointed my hope that he might 
shun the traditional media attention to 
Third World poverty horrors and dig beneath 
surface events to help us understand why 
development is not being achieved, and why 
after decades of supposed “progress” condi- 
tions are actually worse. 

Deeply moved by the “mind-numbing” 
poverty, Peterson adheres to the same mis- 
conceptions about poverty (and how it is 
cured) that have distorted foreign-aid policy 
and public understanding for 30 years. We 
should be wary of such misconceptions, be- 
cause they are injurious. They help under- 
write ineffective foreign-aid policies. 

Part of this injury arises from misinform- 
ing the public about poverty. There is a great 
discrepancy between the true nature of pov- 
erty and development, and what Peterson 
tells us actually achieves development and is 
the cause of poverty. In truth, poverty is 
deeply rooted in the values, attitudes and 
institutions of each poor nation—in its in- 
digenous structure. By natural definition, 
therefore, development itself is basically a 
slow indigenous process improving that 
structure, making it more productive in be- 
half of native interests. 

But Peterson does not see poverty or de- 
velopment in indigenous terms. He repeat- 
edly portrays poverty as poor people being 
denied scme foreign resource or commitment 
to which they have “right” or entitlement. In 
like manner development is portrayed as 
being achieved by factors outside a poor na- 
tion—foreign resource flows obtained as 
world welfare, as a result of moral obligation, 
as a result of a ‘new economic order,” etc. 
Peterson conveys the disturbing impression 
the poor nations sre losers, and if they are 
to have development someone must give it to 
them. 

Consider his own words (the emphasis is 
mine). He raises the question: “Will the 
global majority continue to be denied what 
World Baak President Robert McNamara has 
termed its fundamental right to ‘a minimum 
acceptable level of nutrition, health and edu- 
cation?" The poor, he says, are increasing 
“at a phenomenal rate, straining the world’s 
ability to feed, house and clothe them.” In 
reporting a widespread sentiment that the 
rich nations had exploited the poor nations, 
Peterson chooses to give us their assertion 
that we “owe them a debt that it will take 
centuries to repay.” The global majority, he 
writes, are pressuring the world's "haves" to 
transform the economic order to meet their 
“demands for food, water, living space and 
human dignity.” Nowhere in his accounts 
does Peterson portray development accu- 
rately in terms of indigenous obligation and 
responsibility. 

Additional injury from such reporting 
arises from its support (perhaps unwitting) 
of official development policies. For example, 
Peterson approves—without questioning it— 
McNamara’'s fallacious assertion as to the 
“rights” of the global poor. The global poor 
have no “right” to nutrition, health and edu- 
cation. There is no basis for such “rights.” 
Rights have meaning only relative to a peo- 
ple's system of values and institutions that 
can enforce or uphold them. Development 
leaders in their humanitarian fervor casually 
but erronecusly assume the rights evolved 
froin the American system of values, and in- 
stitutions can and should be uniformly ap- 
plied to every nation and people. Such lead- 
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ers fail to see it Is a disservice to the world’s 
poor to raise their expectations to such 
“rights” or entitlements before their own na- 
tions’ indigenous structures can provide and 
uphold them. 

In this context of “rights” and entitle- 
ments, recall Peterson's earlier reference to 
the global majority’s "demands" for human 
dignity. Does one acquire dignity from an- 
other? Certainly not. Yet Peterson does not 
question the aberration in such demands. 
Instead he leads us to believe one nation 
not only can but should give human dignity 
to people in another. Human dignity derives 
from pride in indigenous’ effort and accom- 
plishment. It is not given. 

Again adhering to the superficial, Peter- 
son reports the failure of “trickle down" 
development policy and its replacement with 
the “human needs" strategy. He overlooks 
the deeper significance of this important 
policy change—a tragic shift from encour- 
aging Third World productivity to merely 
providing welfare services. 

The abandonment of “trickle down" policy 
is in fact an official embarrassment, a con- 
fession of sorts that foreign aid is impotent 
to alter indigenous structure in poor nations 
so benefits may reach the poor. Widely dif- 
fering values between donor and recipient 
about fulfillment of vital human needs are 
at the heart of the policy change. The ruling 
Third World elites are insensitive to the 
misery of the poor. We are sensitive. To pre- 
clude further annoying confrontations with 
elites, the new “human needs” strategy sim- 
ply bypasses the elites (and indigenous 
structure as well) by sending foreign aid di- 
rectly to the poor as welfare services: health 
care, etc. 

The deeper significance of the policy shift 
is that this strategy substitutes foreign ini- 
tiatives, values and resources for indigenous 
responsibility. It acts in the absence of in- 
digenous concern for the poor and therefore 
evades the causes of the poverty. The aid 
is pure welfare—it stimulates no productiv- 
ity. The aid encourages poor nations to con- 
tinue with business-as-usual in the face of 
escalating human suffering and expanding 
poverty; it causes greater—not less-—depend- 
ency on rich nations. The “human needs” 
strategy does not help solve Third World 
poverty—it expands it. 

The misconceptions reported by Peterson 
are injurious because they lead the public 
to see development not in terms of the indi- 
genous processes that achieve it, but as a 
humanitarian gesture—in terms of foreign 
resources given from rich to poor. This en- 
courages support for foreign-aid policies 
oriented too strongly toward welfare and 
humanitarianism. Foreign-aid welfare can 
never meet the escalating needs of poor na- 
tions, and as long as it unwisely tries to do 
so poor nations will defer confronting and 
resolving the true causes of their poverty 
and human suffering. 

Peterson saw the poverty. He did not see 
what lay beneath it. 


[From the Washington Post, July 30, 1978] 
“THE GLOBAL Poor Do Have RIGHTS" 
(By John R. Eriksson) 


Roger Darling, in his July 27 op-ed article, 
“Illusory Rights of the Global Poor,” im- 
pugns the prevailing strategies and public 
statements of development-assistance pro- 
grams, including those of the World Bank as 
well as the U.S. bilateral assistance program. 

Darling argues that the basic flaw of for- 
eign aid to the developing countries is the 
current emphasis on the “rights” of the poor 
in developing countries to the fulfillment of 
basic needs for nutrition, health and educa- 
tion. He furthermore attacks the emphasis 
on “basic human needs" in development as- 
sistance as “a tragic shift from encouraging 
Third World produtivity to merely provid- 
ing welfare services.” 
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Darling's conclusions are based on a fun- 
damental misunderstanding of prevailing 
foreign-aid strategy. It is a misunderstanding 
that has a dangerous potential to reduce the 
effectiveness of foreign aid; it is also an at- 
tack on the human dignity of the global 
poor, the very dignity we would uphold. 

To understand the nature of that misun- 
derstanding it is helpful to review the evo- 
lution of current foreign-aid strategy. AS 
measured by gross national product—the 
standard indicator of national economic ca- 
pacity—the post-war progress of the devel- 
oping countries has been impressive, espe- 
cially when compared with the pre-war rates 
of GNP growth of the developed countries. 
This progress was accompanied by substan- 
tial control of such major killers as small pox 
and malaria, major breakthroughs in food 
yields in certain countries, and so on. For- 
eign aid played a significant role in that 
progress, Nonetheless, by 1970 it was appar- 
ent that a large proportion of the world’s 
poor—about a billion—had not participated 
in that progress. Foreign-aid donors and de- 
veloping countries consequently began to 
give increased emphasis to investments de- 
signed explicitly to increase the employment, 
productivity and income of the poor. The 
“new directions” reforms of U.S. foreign-as- 
sistance legislation in 1973 played a leading 
role in that reorientation of foreign aid. 

The current basic-human-needs approach 
is a further evolution of these “new direc- 
tions.” It did not emerge full-blown over- 
night, nor has it been the creation of a 
handful of people. The approach has evolved 
during the last two years in U.N. conferences 
and through analyses undertaken at the 
World Bank and elsewhere. It received wide- 
spread analysis and debate within the US. 
government before President Carter endorsed 
it in his review of U.S. foreign aid in the fall, 
and by OECD member governments before 
they endorsed the approach at about the 
same time. The arguments Darling has raised 
were thoroughly considered in those analy- 
ses. 

The basic-human-needs approach is 
“people-oriented”: It adds a new dimension 
by impelling an examination of some of the 
ultimate ends of development in terms of 
health, nutrition and education to make sure 
that growth of incomes and employment are 
achieving equitable results. The basic- 
human-needs approach calls for a pattern of 
economic growth in which the poor partici- 
pate in the growth process itself rather than 
being the passive -ecipients of welfare trans- 
fers. The essential elements include some 
combination of increased provision to the 
poor of such productive resources as land, 
water, fertilizer, seeds, tools and credit; in- 
creased investment and production in activi- 
ties that employ unskilled labor; and ex- 
panded services of health, nutrition, family 
planning and education that improve over 
time the productive capacity and employ- 
ment potential of the poor. 

Again, contrary to the Darling image of 
passive welfare recipients, the basic-human- 
needs approach outlined here and adopted 
by the U.S. foreign-aid program involves 
effective popular participation by the poor 
in decision-making so that their needs, de- 
sires, canacities and indigenous institutions 
are recognized, understood and given major 
weirht. Without such participation there is 
a strong possibility that the poor will not 
benefit, that their basic needs will not be 
met. 

Thus, nothing could be further from the 
truth when Darling asserts that this “aid is 
pure welfare—it stimulates no productivity.” 
On the contrary, the emphasis is on produc- 
tivity—on productivity that benefits the 
poor and develops the sustainable cavacity 
of countries to meet the basic needs of their 
populations. 

Darling does raise a valid and serious issue 
when he alludes to the need for policy change 
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in many developing countries themselves. 
That is a continuing challenge to the effec- 
tiveness of foreign aid. The effect on the 
poor of any aid project, whether it provides 
fertilizer to small farmers or health services 
to rural families, is likely to be limited 
and may even be thwarted completely if 
national economic and other policies favor 
the wealthy, large-scale producers and dis- 
criminate against more labor-intensive, gen- 
erally smaller scale enterprises and against 
local, development-related institutions, in 
which the poor share decision-making power. 
But developing-country governments are not 
uniformly opposed to policy reform, and 
dialogue with aid donors backed up with a 
commitment of significant resources can 
lead, and has two corresponding significant 
development policy changes. 

Darling also states there is no basis for the 
“rights” of the global poor to fulfillment of 
their basic needs, Not so. This basis clearly 
exists in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in 1948, and reaf- 
firmed on a number of occasions since that 
time by the United Nations and its mem- 
bers—developing countries and industrial 
powers alike. Those rights are spelled out, 
not only in civic and political terms, but also 
in economic and social terms. Article 25 of 
the Declaration states: 

“Everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well-being 
of himself and of his family, including food, 
clothing, housing and medical care and nec- 
essary social services, and the right to secu- 
rity in the event of unemployment, sickness, 
disability, widowhood, old age or other lack 
of livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control." 

The global poor do have rights; to claim 
they are illusory does not help to achieve the 
objective Darling and I share: to cure their 
poverty.@ 


SUNSET 


@ Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I had the 
privilege this morning of participating 
in a national town meeting on the “Tax 
Issue” with Howard Jarvis and Senator 
ROBERT DOLE. 

At that meeting we discussed ways to 
reduce the burdens on the American tax- 
payer and to bring Government spending 
under control. 

During the course of that discussion, I 
was delighted to find that the three of us 
agreed on the essential role the sunset 
legislation must play in that effort. 

We agreed that sunset is a rational, 
workable, and sensible way of getting a 
grip on wasteful and low-priority Fed- 
eral spending. 

With California's overwhelming en- 
dorsement of Proposition 13, it is clearer 
than ever that the time for sunset has 
come. 

Sunset is really a very simple idea. It 
attacks the notion that Government pro- 
grams, once enacted, should remain for- 
ever on the books. Instead. it proposes 
that a program should continue only if 
Congress decides that it is needed and 
is still going well. If a program cannot 
meet these conditions, it goes out of busi- 
ness. 

Under S. 2, virtually all Federal pro- 
grams would come up for systematic re- 
view on a rotating, 10-year basis. S.2 
also proposes that similar programs be 
considered at the same time. That way 
we can see whether dozens, and some- 
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times hundreds of programs in a par- 
ticular area, are still needed. 

Mr. President, Iam hopeful that in the 
very near future the Senate will have the 
opportunity to vote on S.2, the sunset 
legislation I introduced with 60 of my 
colleagues. 

S.2 has been approved by both the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. It has been endorsed by the Presi- 
dent and it has been sponsored by more 
than 150 Members of the House. 

As the time for debate in the Senate 
nears, I have prepared a number of ma- 
terials explaining S.2 and the reasons 
it should be enacted. I ask that these 
documents be printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

SUMMARY OF S, 2 


Title I—Sets out a five-congress (or ten 
year) schedule for the reconsideration and 
reauthorization of all Federal programs, ac- 
cording to groupings by budget subfunction; 

Requires that no new budget authority 
can be obligated or expended for any pro- 
gram not specifically reauthorized by Con- 
gress which is subject to the reauthorization 
schedule; 

Requires that the report accompanying 
any authorization bill reported out by a 
committee must answer certain basic ques- 
tions about the legislation; 

Provides that programs which are not in- 
cluded in the required reauthorization 
schedule be subjected to the comprehensive 
evaluation procedures of Title IIT; 

Assures that the Committees of the Con- 
gress will have a direct role in shaping the 
schedule and scope of the reauthorization re- 
quirements. 

Title II.—Directs the General Accounting 
Office with input from the authorizing 


committees and the Congressional Budget 


Office to compile an Inventory of Federal 
programs prior to the beginning of the first 
review cycle; 

Requires the General Accounting Office 
to update on a regular basis its inventory of 
programs to take into account action taken 
by Congress in reauthorizing or terminating 
programs under the S. 2 process, The update 
shall include changes in the fiscal status 
of the programs as provided by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office; 

Title III—Establishes a procedure for the 
Senate and House to decide upon a selected 
number of program areas, from among those 
scheduled for termination in a particular 
Congress, which will be the subject of in- 
depth evaluations; 

Requires the President to submit to the 
Congress and the various congressional sup- 
port agencies to submit to the Congress sug- 
gestion for those programs which should be 
the focus of congressional evaluation; 


Requires the President to submit to the 
Congress his own evaluation of those pro- 
grams chosen by the Congress for in-depth 
review: 

Sets out guidelines for committees to fol- 
low in conducting their evaluation of 
selected programs, 

Title IV.—Establishes a blue-ribbon com- 
mission for the purpose of studying the ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness of government at 
all levels and for assisting in the implemen- 
tation of the S. 2 process; 


Title V.—Provides for a privileged “current 
services reauthoriaztion bill” to extend the 
life of a program for up to two years at ex- 
isting budget levels in the event that its 
reauthorization is prevented due to a filibus- 
ter or other delaying tactic; 

Provides for the submission, at the request 
of a committee of the Congress, of agency 
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budget requests and materials supporting 
those requests at any time following the 
submission of the Presidents’ budget to the 
Congress; 


THE CASE FOR A FEDERAL SUNSET LAW 


S. 2, the federal sunset bill would require 
reauthorization of virtually all federal] pro- 
grams according to a regular, systematic 
schedule and reconsideration of all programs 
of similar purpose at the same time. 

The principal purpose of S. 2 is to estab- 
lish a systematic and orderly procedure to 
require Congress to reconsider its past pro- 
gram enactments so that it can have in- 
creased options available in the future for 
allocating federal resources and establishing 
federal policies to meet changing national 
needs. 

In short, S. 2 is intended to establish a 
procedure to guard against tying the hands 
of each succeeding Congress by the actions 
of earlier Congresses. 

The sunset concept is rooted in the role of 
Congress as the legislative branch of the na- 
tional government. As the national legisla- 
ture, Congress should make positive decisions 
with regard to the programs and policies of 
the government. 

That is all sunset mandates. It requires 
that the Congress take positive action to re- 
authorize the programs which it wishes to 
continue. Its thrust is reconsideration, not re- 
evaluation. It does not require Congress to 
embark on a wholesale evaluation of all pro- 
grams scheduled for reauthorization, though 
Congress may want to undertake such an 
evaluation of some of those programs. Thus, 
the mere establishment of a procedure for the 
evaluation of government programs would 
not achieve the principal purpose of sunset. 

There are a number of reasons why Con- 
gress needs a process like sunset if it is to 
have necessary flexibility to establish and ad- 
just national policy in the future: 

First, the policymaking flexibility of the 
Congress has already been reduced substan- 
tially in recent years by a number of factors, 
including inflation, rising uncontrollable 
spending, and increased tax expenditures. 

Second, the nation has paid a high price— 
in the form of a complex, overlapping, dupli- 
cative, uncoordinated, and too often ineffec- 
tive and wasteful array of federal programs— 
for the failure of Congress to consider and 
reconsider programs in a rational and com- 
prehensive manner. 

Third, in the foreseeable future the com- 
bination of limited federal resources and 
pressing national needs is likely to force Con- 
gress to make complex and difficult pro- 
grammatic choices that it should make tn an 
orderly and systematic manner. 

Fourth, with the national economy im- 
proving rapidly inflation will not be con- 
trolled if the large budget deficits resulting 
from excessive federal spending and tax 
expenditures continue. 


Inflation erodes congressional flexibility 


Inflation affects the federal budget just as 
it does the family budzet. 

In times of high inflation, the government 
must spend more each year just to finance 
existing service levels. As a result, during 
such periods, increases in federal spending 
actually may result more from inflation than 
in decisions of the Congress to spend more. 

The last four years have been a case in 
point. Since fiscal 1975, federal spending has 
increased by $172.7 billion. However, $118 
billion of that increase—68% —is a result of 
inflation. In other words, just to carry on the 
same level of government activity in fiscal 
1979 as was being carried on in fiscal 1975 
will cost $118 billion more. 

What that means is that more than two- 
thirds of the increase in federal spending 
since fiscal 1975 has resulted not from Con- 
gressional decisions but rather from inflation. 
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Uncontrollable spending 


Just as inflation limits the room with 
which Congress has to work in adjusting na- 
tional priorities through the budget, so too 
does uncontrollable spending. 

Uncontrollable spending is spending over 
which Congress has no control during a par- 
ticular fiscal year, unless it amends a law 
already on the books. That spending results 
from choices made in prior years by previous 
Congresses which tie the hands of future 
Congresses. d 

About three-quarters of that uncontrol- 
lable spending is mandated under perma- 
nently enacted programs which do not come 
up for regular consideration by the Con- 
gress. The remaining uncontrollable spend- 
ing results from contracts and obligations 
the government has made in prior years. Un- 
controllable spending is, in other words, 
largely self-perpetuating 

In recent years, the percentage of un- 
controllable spending in the budget has sky- 
rocketed. In 1962, the combined total of 
permanent programs and trust fund spend- 
ing, roughly equivalent to today’s definition 
of uncontrollable spending, constituted 
over 30% of the federal budget. 

By 1967, uncontrollable spending had 
risen to 59% of the budget. Today that figure 
is close to three-quarters of all federal 
spending—a percentage that has remained 
reasonably stable since the Congressional 
Budget process began operating. 

In the last 10 years alone uncontrollable 
spending has grown by 150°;, far faster than 
the budget as a whole (120%). Controllable 
Spending, on the other hand, has grown only 
by 60°. Discretionary spending thus has 
not kept up with federal spending as a 
whole. True, we are spending, twice as many 
“controllable dollars” now as ten years ago, 
but in terms of the overall budget, those 
dollars are less significant today, by almost 
one-third. 

For fiscal year 1979, it is expected that 
only about one-quarter of all federal spend- 
ing will fall into the relatively controllable 
category. Indeed, of the $40 billion increase 
proposed in the President's budget over last 
year’s spending total, only $2.5 billion was 
available for all controllable domestic needs. 

With nearly three-quarters of the budget 
in the uncontrollable category from year 
to year we are talking about setting, adapt- 
ing and molding national priorities from 
a pool of only 25% of what we spend. Con- 
gressional power to control national prior- 
ities through the constitutional power of 
the purse is thus eroded by legislative com- 
mitments made in the past and now set more 
or less in concrete. 


Tax expenditures 


There is another kind of uncontrollable 
spending which is growing rapidly and re- 
ducing congressional flexibility to set policy. 
Yet that kind of uncontrollable spending is 
largely overlooked in budget discussions. 

That uncontrollable spending comes 
through the tax code in the form of tax ex- 
penditures.* 

Tax expenditures are incentives provided 
through the Internal Revenue Code for cer- 
tain kinds of private activities or to aid tax- 
payers in certain circumstances. These incen- 
tives can take the form of tax credits, tax 
deductions, exclusion from income, tax de- 
ferral, or special rates of tax. They are func- 
tionally the equivalent of direct spending 
programs in that the money lost through tax 
expenditures is not available for other fed- 
eral programs. They are the operational 
equivalent of entitlement programs in that 
persons and corporations that meet certain 
criteria automatically qualify. 

The tuition tax credit passed by the House 


*S. 2, as reported by the Senate Govern- 
mental Affairs and Rules Committee, does 
not cover tax expenditures. 
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of Representatives recently 1s an excellent 
example of a tax expenditure. If that credit 
becomes law, every taxpayer who used it 
would, in eflect, receive a government sub- 
sidy toward the cost of tuition. But that sub- 
sidy would come as a reduction in income 
taxes rather than as a direct payment as it 
would under a direct spending program. In 
either case, the cost to the government and 
the benefit to the individual would be the 
same. 

Currenly, there are 85 tax expenditures— 
75 of which are permanent and do not re- 
quire periodic reconsideration by the Con- 
gress. So, in a sense, 75 of the 85 tax expend- 
itures are uncontrollable. 

Since 1975, the growth of tax expendi- 
tures has paralleled the growth in spend- 
ing. Tax expenditures have increased by 53% 
in the past 4 years. In 1975 tax expenditures 
cost the budget $88.8 billion dollars. For 
fiscal 1979, they are projected to cost $136.2 
billion. 

Just as in the case of uncontrollable direct 
spending each time a permanent tax expen- 
diture increases in cost, it reduces the flexi- 
bility of the Congress to set policy. For each 
increase in the cost of the tax expenditure 
reduces the revenue available to Congress in 
setting national priorities and policies. 


The need for an orderly and systematic 
reconsideration of programs 


To be sure today many programs—in 
particular, many domestic assistance pro- 
grams—operate under short term authoriza- 
tions. Those programs, under current law, 
terminate when their authorization expires 
unless Congress reauthorizes them. 

These programs are reconsidered by the 
Congress—though in a helter-skelter fash- 
ion. And the complex maze of government 
activity that has resulted argues strongly 
for the establishment of the orderly and sys- 
tematic reconsideration procedure that sun- 
set promises. 

Today, no one really knows how many fed- 
eral programs are on the books, In fact, the 
CBO is just finishing the first comprehensive 
inventory of federal programs ever compiled. 
Up to now, the principal source of informa- 
tion about government programs has been 
the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance. 
And the picture it has presented has been a 
complex and confusing system. 

The 1977 Catalog lists 1086 programs 
administered by 56 federal agencies. In fiscal 
year 1978 these programs provided an esti- 
mated $80.0 billion to the 50 states and 
nearly 80,000 units of local government, for 
a total of almost 23 percent of federal 
domestic outlays and an estimated 27.5 per- 
cent of all state and local government 
expenditures. 

It lists education, health, and community 
development programs in the hundreds— 
veterans and tranpsortation programs in the 
dozens. There are over 100 different agencies 
and offices with regulatory responsibilities. 
And 22 separate entities run health 
programs. 

As the program category is narrowed, the 
number of programs is no less bewildering. 
The 1977 Federal Catalog lists 36 different 
programs under the veterans category, with 
another 20 under the heading Veterans Medi- 
cal Facilities and Services. Under the cate- 
gory of Vocational Education, there are 24 
different programs listed. The reader is re- 
ferred to the Job Training Subcategory of 
the Employment, Labor and Training Cate- 
gory for other programs in this area. Under 
the heading of Transportation, there are 43 
separate entries. 

These numbers suggest a government so 
fragmented and uncoordinated that it can- 
not do the job. 

A few years ago, a GAO study on health 
services in outpatient health centers in the 
District of Columbia, found seven different 
programs—administered by HEW and OEO. 
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Coordination wss so lacking, the GAO found, 
that one neighborhood had eight clinics, 
several of which were badly underutilized. 

Another GAO study of the use of military 
maintenance facilities found extensive dup- 
lication and under-utilization of these facili- 
ties because of the emphasis each service 
placed on developing its own facilities rather 
than sharing existing facilities of other serv- 
ices, The study concluded that substantial 
long range savings could be realized through 
greater interservice maintenance, but that 
despite repeated encouragement from the 
Department of Defense, the individual serv- 
ices had continued to circumvent both the 
spirit and intent of such policy. 

An HEW study found over 50 federal pro- 
grams providing some type of service to 
handicapped youth. Most of these programs 
were administered by HEW—by 14 separate 
units within that department. A GAO study 
of the HEW study found no point within 
HEW at which all these efforts were co- 
ordinated. 

Finally, a study by the JEC found 62 
separate programs involved in provid- 
ing aid to the need and social insurance at a 
projected cost in fiscal year 1975 of $142 
billion. 

In sum, over the last fifteen years, Con- 
gress has created an array of programs so 
complex government cannot deliver the 
services Congress enacts into law. That is 
& Congressionally created problem which 
demands a Congressional response. And sun- 
set offers such a response—a process for sys- 
tematically considering and reconsidering 
similar programs at the same time. 


Tough choices in the future 


If one thing is clear, it is that over the next 
few years, Congress will have to make a num- 
ber of tough spending and tax decisions if it 
is to move toward a balanced budget in the 
gee 1980's and avoid a resurgence of infia- 

on, 

A number of recent analyses have made tnis 
clear. A recently released Brookings Institu- 
tion study concluded for example: “Although 
receipts will rise more than $80 billion a year 
during 1981-83, there will not be much left 
for new programs or for further tax cuts. 
By 1983, if outlays are held to 21 percent of 
the gross national product, they would be 
$722 billion. And under the President’s tax 
program, receipts would be $747 billion, leay- 
ing a margin of $25 billion—enough for only 
Small reductions in taxes. For example, as- 
suming the 1978 tax cut equals $25 billion, 
the 1981 margin could be used to reverse the 
1977 payroll tax increases but for little else. 
Even if the entire margin were used to re- 
duce the income taxes of individuals, the in- 
dividual income tax would still be over 11.5 
percent of personal income, nearly the high- 
est since the end of the Second World War... 

“The budget outlook is therefore not 
rosey. It will be difficult to keep outlays to 
21 percent of the gross national product in 
1983. But given success in reaching that goal, 
the margin for tax reductions (beyond those 
proposed for this year) would be slim. Since 
a budget deficit is dangerous during full em- 
ployment, the cautious approach is to avoid 
more outlays or lower taxes than the Presi- 
dent proposes. Any significant tax reduction 
in the early 1980’s would require either sub- 
stantial spending cuts or large deficits, which 
might ke extremely inflationary in the econ- 
omy projected for those years." 


The report by the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee accompanying the First Concurrent Reso- 
lution on the Budget dramatizes the kind 
of choices Congress will have to make over 
the next several years even more clearly. The 
Senate Budget Committee asked the other 
committees of the Senate to give them an 
idea of the new program initiatives they fore- 
see Congress having to decide upon during 
the period between 1980 and 1983. 

The Budget Committee report listed 31 
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such new initiatives which could cost as 
much as $416 billion between 1980 and 1983. 
According to the CBO, there will be about 
$120 billion in revenues available to pay for 
those new initiatives. 


Inflation and the deficit 


During the past three years, when we have 
run high deficits, those deficits have had 
little inflationary impact. This was because 
our economy was running so far below capac- 
ity. 

But that will no longer be the case. With 
our economy recovering, large budget deficits 
threaten to fuel inflation. So getting control 
of the federal budget will be critical in the 
government's effort to fight inflation. 

What that means is that over the next 
few years—or as long as inflation poses & 
threat—Congress is going to have to make 
very hard choices. If we want to spend more 
money on a good program, we will have to 
throw out a bad one. The sunset process 
could make it possible for Congress to make 
those tough decisions in a systematic, orderly, 
way. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT SUNSET 


What is sunset? 

Sunset is a procedure under which govern- 
mental programs come to an end unless they 
have been specifically reauthorized by the 
legislative body, in this case the Congress. 

The specific sunset mechanism can be writ- 
ten in any number of ways. In S. 2, it takes 
the form of a ban on outlays for any program 
not re-enacted by the scheduled reauthoriza- 
tion date for that program. In this regard, the 
S. 2 sunset mechanism is little different from 
the regular reauthorization process practiced 
hundreds of times each year by Congress for 
programs with short-term authorizations. 
Thus, sunset is not a new process. It is new 
only in that S. 2 would apply the reauthoriza- 
tion process to now permanent programs. 

Isn't the main purpose of sunset to improve 
Congressional evaluation of programs? 

No. The main purpose of sunset is to give 
Congress a procedure for reconsidering all 
past legislative commitments, in an orderly 
and rational way. 

In any given year, Congress will evaluate in 
depth certain programs and routinely re- 
authorize others. Sunset does not propose to 
shift this distribution of emphasis in any 
way. Sunset would require Congress to re- 
consider all like programs at the same time— 
something the Congress does not do now. But 
S. 2 would leave discretion with the authoriz- 
ing committees to determine which programs 
would receive in-depth evaluation and which 
would not. 

A principal factor in the origin of the sun- 
set legislation was the proliferation of single- 
purpose programs which constitute the bulk 
of Federal programs. While most of these pro- 
grams are reauthorized regularly, they are 
done so one at a time, with the result that 
Congress seldom has a perspective on the en- 
tire Federal effort in one programmatic area. 
The schedule set out in S. 2 would provide 
Congress with this kind of perspective. 

The principal sponsors of S. 2 believe that 
improved program oversight is an important 
goal. But they also believe that oversight 
cannot be truly effective unless it is more 
comprehensive in scope—much as a doctor 
cannot evaluate the effectiveness of a single 
treatment if he is using several different 
treatments at the same time. 

Sunset may be intended to force Congress 
to reconsider its past programs enactments, 
but is termination really necessary? 

Yes. In the first place, Congress has passed 
legislation in the past designed to encourage 
improved Congressional oversight. Title VI 
of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
required authorizing committees to evaluate 
permanent programs every four years. But 
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that law has no action-forcing mechanism 
and, as a result, its requirements have never 
been observed. 

The termination mechanism in S. 2 is 
necessary to ensure that reconsideration of 
programs will take place. It is not a draco- 
nian measure. By a great number of Federal 
programs operate on a short term today. 
They face the threat of termination every 
time their reauthorization comes up. Judg- 
ing from the fact that no programs ever 
seem to die, termination, while it does force 
action, does not seem too much of a threat. 

Shouldn't Congress test something as 
radical as termination before it applies it to 
virtually every program? 

Congress already has tested the termina- 
tion mechanism. Indeed, it does so hundreds 
of times each year—every time a program 
comes up for reauthorization. 

The sunset bill would simply extend this 
tried and true reauthorization process to 
permanent programs as well. 

Even if reauthorization of all programs is 
useful, why is it necessary to schedule reau- 
thorizations by budget function? 

Today, there are about 1,000 different Fed- 
eral programs. Most of these programs are 
reviewed on a regular basis. But they are 
usually done so one program at a time. What 
with different expiration dates, and over- 
lapping agency and committee jurisdictions, 
Congress has no opportunity to examine all 
health programs, for example, at the same 
time. Thus Congress is expected to pass judg- 
ment on one piece of a very complex puzzle 
without knowing how that piece fits into the 
puzzle as a whole. 

Over the years, GAO has done a number 
of studies of conflicting and overlapping 
Federal programs. One of the best involved 
a study of outpatient health care facilities in 
the District of Columbia. GAO found, in 
1975, that so many Federal agencies and pro- 
grams were involved that no one knew what 
anyone else was doing. One result was that 
in a single neighborhood, there were 8 differ- 
ent clinics. In several of these clinics, doctors 
were seeing as few as four or five patients a 

ay. 

One of the fundatmental premises of the 
Sunset bill is that Congress, if required to 
look at all like programs at the same time, 
would be able to eliminate such instances 
where gross waste of budget resources occurs. 

Doesn't S. 2 establish a presumption 
against continuation of a program? 

No more so than the regular reauthoriza- 
tion process does for current short-term 
programs. 

More philosophically, S. 2 is basically a 
hopeful piece of legislation. Its purpose, over 
the long haul, is to free up resources not 
now being used effectively so that these re- 
sources can be directed to changing national 
needs. The bill was born not out of concern 
that government is too big, but out of a 
sense that government has many important 
jobs to do, and right now it is not doing 
them well enough, Toward this end, S. 2 does 
establish a presumption against reauthoriza- 
tion of programs which are not working well. 

Isn't it premature to jump into sunset if 
we don't even know how many programs 
there are? 

We do know the universe of Federal pro- 
grams. Lists have been prepared by both GAO 
and CBO. 

We do not know the number of pieces into 
which that universe will be divided. For ex- 
ample, the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act can be considered as several pro- 
grams, title by title, or as one program. 


However, the subdivision of Federal pro- 
grams is not important as far as the purposes 
of sunset are concerned. It is important only 
to the authorizing committees in their deter- 
mination of priorities for program review. 

With automatic termination, shouldn't 
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there be a phase-out for programs Congress 
doesn’t reauthorize? 

Not necessarily. Currently, when an au- 
thorization for a program is not renewed, it 
simply ends. There is no requirement for a 
special phase down period. 

Presumably, should any committee decide 
not to reauthorize a specific program, it 
would also make provision for phasing that 
program out. S. 2 does not include such pro- 
visions because of the difficulty of prescrib- 
ing one general rule for all the different con- 
tingencies which might occur. 

Are budget functions really the best 
groupings for program review and recon- 
sideration? 

At this time, yes, They are not perfect. But 
they are better than any other possible 
grouping we now have. S. 2 does include 
provision for amending budget functions as 
improvements in them are made. 

Would sunset cause increased uncertainty 
among state and local governments? 

This is unlikely, since the vast majority 
of aid programs for state and local govern- 
ments are already short-term in nature. Gen- 
eral revenue sharing, CETA, community de- 
velopment, waste treatment grants—these 
are just a few of the largest grant-in-aid 
programs which must face regular reauthor- 
ization under current practice. 

How does S. 2 differentiate between recon- 
sideration and evaluation? 

S. 2 treats these two different concepts in 
two different ways. Title III sets out a 
procedure for selecting a few programs each 
year for in-depth evaluation by Congress and 
the agencies. Title I of S. 2 will amend it 
forcing Congressional reconsidertaion of and 
recommitment to any program before it can 
continue beyond the termination date. 

The term “evaluation” implies in depth 
scrutiny. It is not a function to which the 
legislature is particularly suited. The re- 
sources required to do an evaluation will 
make it more of an executive branch func- 
tion. Congress is simply not equipped to 
evaluate more than a handful of programs 
each year, 

In contrast, Congress now reconsiders and 
reauthorizes hundreds of programs each 
year. A basic purpose of S. 2 is to make this 
reconsideration process more orderly—by 
grouping like programs together—and more 
comprehensive—by including now permanent 
programs in the schedule for review. 

Won't S. 2 impose an impossible workload 
on Congress? 

The workload question is the single most 
difficult issue posed by S. 2. In the narrow- 
est sense, the only net increase in work- 
load will result from the addition of a num- 
ber of permanent programs to those now 
already reviewed from time to time. 

In reality, S. 2 may very well impose an 
additional workload on congressional com- 
mittees. However, the legislation has been 
written to provide every possible discretion 
to committees In setting their own workload 
within a set schedule, Moreover, there are 
ample safeguards in the bill as written to 
allow for changes in the schedule where 
workload burdens are found to be excessive. 

What kind of additional staff resources will 
be required to carry out the provisions of 
S. 2? 

Estimates of the extra staff requirements 
vary considerably. No one can say for sure 
what those requirements will be. 

Again, it has to be noted that the only net 
increase In workload imposed by S. 2 is the 
addition of permanent programs to the list 
of those already reconsidered from time to 
time. To be sure, many permanent programs 
are also major programs. But even here, the 
extra staff requirements will be determined 
in large part by the priority that a commit- 
tee gives to review of any one program. If 
Medicaid is slotted for major evaluation, 
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extra staff will be required. If only routine 
review is contemplated, extra staff may not 
be needed. 

Wouldn't S. 2 alter the balance between 
Congress and the President by giving the 
President power to kill a program by veto? 

The President already has veto power over 
those Federal programs that are reauthorized 
from time to time. He also has veto power 
over appropriations measures which contain 
funding for some permanent programs. 

More important, however, S. 2 assumes 
that the goal of improving congressional 
control] over Federal spending outweighs con- 
cerns of presidential personalities. 

A major concern behind S. 2 is that Con- 
gress is abdicating its power of the purse 
today by failing to articulate national pol- 
icy through the budget in a rational and 
orderly way. To a very great degree, the 
budget now runs itself. For Congress to dig 
in its heels and refuse to improve its per- 
formance will only perpetuate an existing 
imbalance between Congress and the Presi- 
dent where budget matters are concerned. 

Doesn't S. 2 threaten the progress made 
over the years in such areas as civil rights? 

No. In response to repeatedly expressed 
concerns over the protection of basic civil 
rights, the Governmental Affairs Committee 
amended S. 2 to exempt from reauthorization 
requirements of the bill those activities 
which have as their objective the protection 
of civil rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Under S. 2, what would prevent a minority 
of Senators from filibustering a program to 
death? 

S., 2 is not intended to suggest or promote 
the widespread termination of programs by 
Congress. The termination provision of the 
bill is intended only as a means of forcing 
Congréss to make a decision regarding the 
future of individual programs. 

Therefore, S. 2 contains a specific pro- 
vision to protect against the possibility of 
inadvertent termination. That provision al- 
lows for privileged consideration of a so- 
called “sunset reauthorization bill” extend- 
ing funding for a program, at its current 
appropriation level, for anywhere from one 
year to the length of the entire review cycle. 
Such a bill would be in order at any time 
after a bill reported by a committee to re- 
authorize a program had been debated for 
£0 hours. S. 2 also contains a provision for 
discharging legislation from an authorizing 
committee. 

Wouldn't S. 2, in effect, force Congress 
to re-enact the entire U.S. code every ten 
years? 

S. 2 does not terminate any provisions of 
law. Therefore, it would not require Con- 
gress to re-enact the entire U.S. code every 
ten years. 

The termination mechanism of S. 2 has 
been chosen carefully to avoid the termina- 
tion of specific provisions of law. That mech- 
anism involves nothing more than a ban on 
outlays for any program not reauthorized 
by Congress in accordance with the review 
schedule. 

Js the S. 2 process workable? 

It seems fair to assume that if Congress 
can reauthorize hundreds of programs each 
year in a disorderly way, that it can alco re- 
authorized all these programs in an orderly 
way. 

Moreover, S. 2 includes ample provisions 
for changing the review schedule should it 
threaten to become unworkable at any 
point.e 


HAWAII'S CITIZEN VOLUNTEERS 
PROVE VOLUNTEERISM IS GOOD 
FOR THOSE WHO SERVE 


@ Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, our 
country is blessed with people who give 
willingly of their time and efforts in 
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the service of their community. Many 
are ACTION volunteers—participating 
in programs such as Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA), the re- 
tired senior volunteer program (RSVP), 
and the foster grandparents program. 

The people of the Aloha State have 
always been active volunteers and I was 
pleased, therefore, to note that AC 
TION’s new regional director, Ilona 
Hancock, praised them highly during her 
first visit to Hawaii in early July. Al- 
though Ms. Hancock’s visit was neces- 
sarily brief, she observed that Hawaii's 
volunteer programs compare very fav- 
orably with those on the mainland. 

On the big island of Hawaii, where Ms. 
Hancock spent 1 day of her visit, 550 
retired senior volunteers have logged 
more than 33,000 hours of service. Under 
the sponsorship of the Hawaii County 
Office of Aging, they serve as tutors, 
counselors, and community gardeners. 
One group has been so active in scout- 
ing that they have been made registered 
Girl Scouts. The RSVP volunteers are 
planning to undertake two new projects 
in the near future—the senior com- 
panions program and the telephone re- 
assurance project—and they want to ex- 
tend their services into the island's rural 
areas if funds can be raised. 

Ms. Hancock’s visit, though brief, was 
a real morale booster for the volunteers. 
As she said: 

.. It isn't only the amount of money 
and brick and mortar you put in that makes 
a community. It's the feeling people have 
for each other. 


I am very proud of Hawaii's volunteers 
and, as a means of commending them, 
I ask that a recent article from the big 
island’s daily newspaper, the Hawaii 
Tribune-Herald, about the volunteer 
programs, be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 
|From the Hawaii Tribune-Herald, July 13, 

1978] 
VOLUNTEERISM Is GOOD FoR THOSE WHO 
GIVE 


(By Carol Severance) 


“Volunteerism—It’s good for the commu- 
nity and it’s good for the human beings who 
give of themselves.” 

That is the opinion of Region nine ACTION 
director Ilona Hancock, who visited the Big 
Island recently to get a firsthand look at 
volunteer programs here. 

ACTION is the government agency which 
coordinates and funds such volunteer pro- 
grams as Peace Corps, Vista and the Retired 
Senior Citizens Program. 

“I believe you can see things on paper, but 
if you haven't seen the people doing the 
things it’s hard to evaluate,” Hancock said. 
“I believe in the value of face-to-face knowl- 
edge. Vitality and enthusiasm give life to an 
organization and that’s what you can sense 
when you're talking to people.” 

Hancock was appointed to her position 
just four months ago, she said, and this was 
her first trip to Hawaii. Region nine also in- 
cludes the states of California, Nevada and 
Arizona and the U.S. Pacific territories of 
Guam and American Samoa. 

“Coming to Hawaii has been a fascinating 
experience for me,” Hancock said. “What I 
had pictured was rows of coconut palms and 
white sand beaches. And what I found is 
this fascinating, multi-cultural, inter-ethnic 
community.” 

She said it was difficult to evaluate local 
programs after such a short stay; her visit to 
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the Big Island was cut short after only one 
day because of an emergency situation in her 
home town of Berkely, California. But, she 
added, from what she had seen of programs 
here and on the other islands they com- 
pared favorably with those she has seen in 
operation on the mainland. 

Marti Erickson, State Program Officer for 
ACTION, who accompanied Hancock to the 
Big Island along with Peter Bender, director 
of Statewide Volunteer Services Center in 
Honolulu, said the County of Hawaii is “ex- 
tremely supportive of volunteer programs.” 

“The programs here are as innovative and 
creative as any in the state,” she said. 

Action programs on the Big Island in- 
clude VISTA, RSVP and the Foster Grand- 
parent Program. 

In the latter, 16 senior citizens work with 
children and youths under the age of 18 who 
have special learning or developmental dis- 
abilities. Their services are utilized by organi- 
zations such as The Easter Seal Society and 
the Special Education School. 

The 550 RSVP volunteers, all senior citi- 
zens, had logged well over 33,000 work hours 
by May this year, according to Matsunami. 
RSVP is a County of Hawaii program, she 
said, which is sponsored by Hawaii County 
Office of Aging. Actual service providers come 
under Parks and Recreation Elderly Activities 
Division. 

RSVP volunteer serve as tutors and re- 
source people in area schools. A gardening 
crew from Honomu grows vegetables at Hale 
Oluea, Hilo Counseling Center Day Treatment 
Program including center participants in 
their activities and selling the produce to aid 
the center financially. 

The Bicentennial rock garden at Liliuoka- 
lani Garden is maintained weekly by senior 
volunteers from Pepeekeo, And a group of 
seniors from Keaau has participated so con- 
tinually in Scouting activities for the past 
two years that they have been made registered 
Girl Scouts. 

Hancock said that a new program, Senior 
Companions, will begin soon in Hawaii, first 
in Oahu and later on the neighbor islands. 
A national grant of $110,000 has been ap- 
proved for the state and non-profit organiza- 
tions interested in sponsoring the project are 
now making their proposals. 

The Senior Companions program pairs on a 
one-to-one basis a low-income elderly person 
with a frail elderly person who might other- 
wise have to be institutionalized. Elderly peo- 
ple involved in this program will receive a 
stipend, Hancock said, much as Vista and 
Peace Corps volunteers do. 

A somewhat similar project is operating 
now on the Big Island, according to Nancy 
Matsunami, director for RSVP of Hawaii 
County. 

In the Telephone Reassurance Project sen- 
ior citizens make daily calls to others who 
are confined to their homes and who are alone 
or in need of companionship. 

Although an outreach worker will be sent 
if a caller feels there is some problem which 
needs outside attention, the calls are a lot 
more than just a safety check, she said. 

“Some of the subscribers come to rely on 
their callers very heavily,” Matsunami said. 
“It develops into a real friendship.” 

“The new direction for ACTION volunteers 
is to move into the rural areas,” said Erickson. 
“But the problem is, the funds are not set up 
to cover this. Grass roots sponsors can’t af- 
ford to sponsor volunteers and their trans- 
portation. That's something ACTION needs 
to deal with. 


“It's something we really honed in on with 
Hancock,” she added. “That's why it’s good 
to have people higher up in government 
come out here and see what's going on.” 

Another area of current interest, Erickson 
said, is self-help advocacy. “Like senior rights. 
Seniors working for seniors,” she said, 

“It would really be good if there were a 
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group like those Girl Scouts working for 
themselves instead of always for other 
people," she said. 

She said that a group of senior citizens is 
working in this area now on Oahu. Three 
senior Vista volunteers are working with the 
Kokua Council for Senior Citizens. And 
funds have been applied for to provide for 
two more volunteers to travel to the neigh- 
bor islands to work with interested senior 
citizens. 

“Just think what those 550 senior volun- 
teers are giving to the community,” said 
Hancock, referring to the RSVP program on 
the Big Island. 

“I don’t like to talk in dollar terms but 
think what it would cost monetarily to pro- 
vide those services,” she said. “And what it 
would cost in human terms if the services 
were not being provided.” 

“I've had people say to me that they were 
just sitting in front on their TVs waiting 
to die when they heard of RSVP,” she added. 

“Volunteerism is a controversial topic to- 
day. Hancock said. “Some people say that 
people are doing things voluntarily that they 
should be getting paid for." 

But there are needs that can’t be met 
that way, she said, adding that none of the 
ACTION volunteers duplicate staff positions. 

“There comes a time when everyone has to 
provide something to the community with- 
out asking what they'll get back," Hancock 
said. 

“There has to be more than a monetary 
exchange. 

“In the end, it isn’t only the amount of 
money and brick and mortar you put in that 
makes a community,” she said. “It’s the feel- 
ing people have for each other." @ 


PEACEFUL NUCLEAR ENERGY FOR 
FINLAND 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it was 
announced recently that Australia has 
signed an agreement to supply uranium 
to Finland. = 

I share many of the concerns which 
have been expressed by some of my col- 
leagues over the years about the dangers 
of nuclear proliferation and the need 
for strict safeguards for nuclear fuel 
exports. 

But in the case of the Australian- 
Finnish agreement, the agreed safe- 
guards are clearly adequate and there 
appears to be no reason for concern. 

To begin with, we must recognize that 
Finland has a recognizable need for ad- 
ditional sources of energy. Among its 
Nordic neighbors, for example, Finland 
produces only 62 percent as much elec- 
tricity per capita as Sweden, and less 
than 30 percent as much as Norway. 

The uranium being supplied under 
this agreement will be used in four Fin- 
nish nuclear power reactors—one of 
which is already in operation, one cur- 
rently being activated, and two others 
under construction. 

And the safeguards incorporated in 
the cooperation agreement are substan- 
tial: 

No third-country transfers without 
Australian consent. 

Assurances that no uranium will be 
diverted from energy to military pur- 
poses. 

No high enrichment of spent fuel 
without Australian consent. 

Full International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) safeguards. 
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Both Australia and Finland have rat- 
ified the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
(NPT). 

But even more reassuring than these 
impressive safeguards has been the con- 
sistent record of Finland, led by its dis- 
tinguished septuagenarian President 
Urho K. Kekkonen, in opposition to nu- 
clear weapons of any kind. 

Indeed, just a couple of months ago, 
on May 11, 1978, President Kekkonen is- 
sued a long statement on Nordic security 
in the aftermath of the Helsinki Confer- 
ence in which he reiterated his 1963 pro- 
posal that Scandinavia be designated a 
“nuclear free zone” by international 
treaty. 

Under the circumstances, the most 
recent agreement between Finland and 
Australia cannot be viewed with any 
alarm. 

Indeed, the only unfortunate aspect of 
the arrangement from our point of view 
may be that Finland is buying nuclear 
fuel from Australia rather than the 
United States. Given our mutual concern 
about the dangers of nuclear prolifera- 
tion, and the close bonds of friendship 
between our two countries through the 
years, a Finnish-United States agree- 
ment would have been most appropriate. 

However, it is especially important for 
Americans to keep in mind that we can- 
not really expect the Finns to buy more 
from us unless we are willing to buy more 
from them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the New York Times, entitled 
“Australia Will Sell Uranium to Fin- 
land,” which appeared in the July 21, 
1978, edition, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no obiection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 21, 1978] 
AUSTRALIA WILL SELL URANIUM TO FINLAND 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, July 20.—Australia, es- 
timated to have a fifth of tħe non-Commu- 
nist world’s known uranium deposits, moved 
today toward becoming a major world sup- 
plier by signing its first safeguards agreement 
with an importing country. 

The agreement, reached with the Finnish 
Government in Helsinki, aims at insuring 
that the uranium will not be diverted to 
nonpeaceful purposes, Australia is currently 
negotiating such accords with Euratom, re- 
presenting the European Common Market, 
as well as with Japan, Iran, the Philippines, 
Sweden and Austria. 

The way is now open for Finland to buy 
uranium from Australia for its nuclear- 
power program—a plant in operation and 
another that is being activated, with two 
others under construction. 

PLEDGE AGAINST MILITARY USE 

The accord, signed for Australia by Deputy 
Prime Minister J. D. Anthony and for Fin- 
land by the Acting Trade Minister, Paul 
Paavela, requires Australian consent before 
any uranium is re-exported to insure that the 
third country adheres to international con- 
trols. It also includes a pledge that nuclear 
material supplied by Australia not be di- 
verted for military purnoses. 

Safeguards of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency are to be avplied, providing 
international monitoring of compliance. 

Australian consent is required before any 
high enrichment of the supplied uranium is 
undertaken or before spent fuel is reproc- 
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essed for re-use as fuel. Australian officials 
said that this brought Australia’s position 
on reprocessing into line with that of the 
United States, which opposes the reprocess- 
ing system on the ground that it produces 
plutonium, a material that can be used to 
make a nuclear bomb. The United States is 
Officially sticking to its opposition to re- 
processing, although American officials say 
applications will be examined on a case-by- 
case basis. 
A MODEL FOR OTHERS 


The Australian-Finnish agreement, which 
is expected to be a model for others, includes 
& clause recognizing Australia’s right to sus- 
pend shipments if there is any failure to ad- 
here to its terms or to the safeguards of the 
international agency. 

Foreign Minister Andrew Peacock described 
the signing as “an important first step in 
the establishment of a network of bilateral 
agreements between Australia and other 
countries.” 

Meanwhile, there is considerable interest 
here in the progress of the talks between 
Australian officials and Euratom. The key 
question is whether Australia will agree to 
the watering down of the prior-consent pro- 
visions covering retransfer of uranium. Eura- 
tom officials have said privately that such 
provisions contravene the Common Market 
Charter. 


THE SINEWS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. TOWER. The Right Honorable 
Mrs, Margaret Thatcher, the distin- 
guished leader of the Conservative 
Party, Britain’s loyal opposition, spoke in 
Brussels to Les Grandes Conferences 
Catholiques on June 23, 1978. The sub- 
ject of her speech was “The Sinews of 
Foreign Policy” and because of its in- 
sightful observations on foreign policy, 
I recommend it to my colleagues and the 
American people. 

The major thrust of Mrs. Thatcher's 
address is that principles defining an en- 
during foreign policy must be set forth 
to avoid the pitfalls of improvisation. 

The first principle that she sets forth 
is one which is shared by most Amer- 
icans. That principle—that only through 
strength can peace be maintained—has 
been proven time and again to be the 
cornerstone of a sound national secu- 
rity policy. 

I commend Mrs, Thatcher’s comments 
to my colleagues and ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SINEWS OF FOREIGN PoLicy 
INTRODUCTION 

It is an honour as well as great pleasure to 
follow today the many people of distinction 
who have spoken in this series of lectures. 
The tradition of Christian thought which 
you uphold has decisively influenced my own 
political thinking and that of my Party. It 
has helped to shape the Europe to which we 
all belong. It is an essential sinew of our 
foreign policy in the Western World. 

We in Britain watched with anxiety the 
invasion of Shaba. We understood that our 
anxiety was as nothing compared with the 
anxiety here in Belgium. 

We admired the speed and success with 
which the French and Belgian forces carried 
out their mission. 

But the events in Zaire also served as one 
of the many warnings that both the analysis 


and the policies of the West may sometimes 
be defective. 
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We must see how to reshape our policies to 
meet the needs of a changing situation. 

We were caught by surprise. The invasion 
of Shaba and the savagery and destructive- 
ness which accompanied it form a part of a 
pattern which we had not anticipated. We 
lack a common policy towards Zaire and 
other countries threatened by the Soviet 
scramble for Africa. 

But this in turn depends on our total view 
of world affairs and Europe's part in them. 

Let me begin with the principles which 
guide our approach to foreign affairs, then 
consider in turn the promising signs and the 
worrying signs, before coming on to a number 
of key issues and policies. 


PRINCIPLES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


One of the difficulties about foreign affairs 
is the gap between the bland, unexcep- 
tionable but platitudinous statements usu- 
ally enunciated when principles are called 
for and the immense complexity, and hasty 
improvisation, with which policy is usually 
carried out. 

The difficulty is not new. A 19th century 
Conservative Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, 
one of the best we have ever had, when asked 
to define his policy could go no further than 
say that, so far as he knew, British foreign 
policy was “to float lazily downstream put- 
ting out a diplomatic boathook to avoid 
collision” when necessary. 

That definition hardly did justice to the 
subtlety and wisdom of the actual policy of 
Salisbury. But in the 19th century, matters of 
foreign policy, though complicated, at least 
did not have to be worked out under the 
shadow of nuclear arms. 

A modern Prime Minister in Europe can 
hardly avoid realising that the decisions to 
which he may have to be a party will be far 
harder than those taken by statesmen at 
any previous time. 

My first principle is that as long as we 
have potential enemies, we must recognise 
that peace can only be maintained through 
strength. Our first duty to freedom is to de- 
fend our own. 

Foreign policy and defence policy must 
be interlocked, the first dictating the second. 

There is no case whatsoever, as has hap- 
pened too often in history, for military men 
to dictate diplomacy. There must be political 
control. At the same time, foreign policy 
must be supported by adequate military 
strength and understanding. 

We are concerned to defend not only our 
sovereignty and that of our allies, but the 
way of life which enhances that sovereignty’s 
value. In that context, and this is my second 
point, we have to distinguish between the 
30 or so sovereign states in the world which 
are democracies and the 120 or so which are 
not. 

It is true that none of our democracies is 
perfect. Most of our time and effort as dem- 
ocratic politicians is spent on trying to im- 
prove them. 

But we have nothing to apologise for when 
dealing with the despotisms which seem to 
threaten us in Europe and elsewhere. 

Here in the western community of dem- 
ocratic nations, war between us has been 
renounced as an instrument of foreign policy. 
Not so the Communist states. Democracies 
in the 20th century have never been engaged 
against each other in warfare in any major 
way. To reduce the risk of war therefore we 
must work for steady progress toward more 
democracies. With the advancing tide of 
democracy, the risk of war recedes. If the 
tide of democracy recedes, the risk of war 
advances. 


Of course, we have to have relations with 


& great many countries which are not de- 
mocracies: 


Our antipathy to Communism will not 
diminish our efforts to reach whatever un- 
derstanding we can with Russia and other 
Communist states. 
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It would be naive to suppose that many 
African states will move very far, very 
quickly towards democratic government. But 
that is no reason for slackening our endeav- 
ours to help them achieve the prosperity and 
quality of life needed to underpin national 
political stability. 

But we should never hesitate to proclaim 
that democracies are morally superior to 
all states which are subject to tyrannical 
governments. 

The third principle is that foreign policy 
commitments are not to be made and un- 
made at will. We are bound by past commit- 
ments. We have a respect for past contracts, 
both as governments and as ordinary citi- 
zens. We cannot expect others to keep their 
word to us unless we keep our word to 
them. When Chancellor Bethman Hollweg 
of Imperial Germany tore up the guarantee 
of Belgium's neutrality in 1914, dismissing 
it as a scrap of paper, he was tearing up 
something far more important than he seems 
to have known. 

Continuity does not of course stop the 
evolution of policy nor the proper renegotia- 
tion of commitments in the light of chang- 
ing circumstances. 

Fourth, some foreign policy will be a mat- 
ter of dealing with new situations as they 
arise, but we should have a picture of the 
world as we would like to see it in 25 years’ 
time, and try to work realistically and 
patiently towards it. 

Of course, we may be diverted, but I think 
that we have suffered in the last few years 
by not thinking enough about, for example, 
the sort of Europe which we should like to 
see at the end of the century or the kind of 
relationship which Africans and Europeans 
should develop. 

We sometimes seem all too like the popula- 
tion of Syracuse in the days of the tyrant 
Dion as described by Plutarch when he said: 
“They had forgotten they were able to make 
things happen around them rather than 
always wait for things to happen to them.” 

The fifth point is simply the need for 
information and its intelligent interpreta- 
tion. Again referring to the last century, it 
was doubtless possible for European states- 
men to affect a lordly ignorance about the 
rest of the world. Today, largely due to the 
revolution in communications and a growing 
interdependence, nobody can afford to ignore 
even minor political trends in other parts 
of the world. 

What on first sight may appear to be an 
innocuous minority movement in any coun 
try or continent can suddenly become a focus 
for intentional passions, propaganda or ex- 
ploitation, as for example with Cuba at the 
time when Castro came to power, 

Or, Angola after the Portuguese 
drawal. 

We now know that the Russians and Cu- 
bans achieved a decisive victory for the 
Marxist faction there. Some Western leauers 
then believed that the Cuban involvement 
in Africa would stop. But what did we see? 
We saw the Cuban action repeated in Ethi- 
opia, probably Zaire and they may have de- 
signs on Rhodesia and Namibia. 

We must be careful not to choose the in- 
terpretation of the facts which arises only 
from our previous experience. We must ap- 
proach them with a more open mind, and 
take into account any new context which 
may have arisen. 

As Robert Conquest has said: “The chief 
problem today .. . Hes in the relationsh.p 
between our own political culture and ones 
quite alien to us, with their own history, 
attitudes, motivations: and the main danger 
is of applying our own assumptions to quite 
different mentalities and thus finding our- 
selves radically misunderstanding the worid 
and conducting policies founded on fan- 
tasy”. 

My sixth point is that the national char- 
acter of a people may give a nation historic 


with- 
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goals which persist through changing polit- 
ical ideologies. 

Russian imperialism, for example, was not 
born in 1917. The history of Russia since the 
fifteenth century has shown a constant drive 
to accumulate territory and influence beyond 
her frontiers. 

The revolution and civil war barely inter- 
rupted this process. Russia was expansionist 
before, she is expansionist still. 


PROMISING SIGNS 


Because any review of foreign policy must 
of necessity identify the most urgent prob- 
lems, the picture tends to seem gloomy. 
Good news is no news, But in fact there are 
many encouraging signs. 

First, the heroic actions of a number of 
Russian dissidents over the past few years 
have brought home to us and to some Iron 
Curtain countries how deep-seated is the de- 
sire for liberty and how much can be 
achieved through resolve, courage and ideals. 

Solzhenitsyn could not be ignored, nor 
could his quiet disappearance be arranged. 
In some ways the pen is still mightier than 
the sword. 

Then we have seen a growing realisation 
by China of the threat that Russia poses 
to them as well as to us. Indeed, the Chinese 
criticisms of Russia have been even stronger 
than some of our Western ones. China is, of 
course, far from being a member of the 
golden club of democracies. In philosophical 
terms, we are different from her as much as 
we are from Russia. But we can recognise 
that China is not an expansionist power like 
Russia and she does not pose a threat to us. 
Our present friendship with China can have 
only beneficial consequences, both for our 
people, and hers. 

Another good sign over the last year or so 
has been the political evolution in three 
Southern European countries, Spain, Portu- 
gal and Greece, which, five years ago, still 
had tough dictatorships. The transition from 
dictatorship to democracy in Spain and Por- 
tugal in particular is one of the few really 
encouraging things which have occurred. 

Again we should not forget that many 
Third World countries are sympathetic to- 
wards the West. In so far as they trade with 
us and make use of our education, technology 
and culture, they absorb the customs of 
political democracy. 

Democracy depends on private enterprise 
as well as on the ballot box and countries 
which have the first are more likely to be 
able to move towards the second. Free enter- 
prise has historically usually preceded free- 
dom, and political freedom has never long 
survived the end of free enterprise. 

Next, among favorable signs, we should 
not forget that Western technology remains 
much more inventive than that of the Com- 
munist bloc. We may be bad sometimes at 
following up our own good ideas, bad at 
keeping secrets, but, looking back over the 
last generation, it has been Western inven- 
tiveness which has shaped the pattern of 
industrial advance. 

Finally in the West we have a closer al- 
liance than has ever been achieved between 
sovereign states in time of peace. In NATO 
and the European community, we have 
forged new associations between old enemies 
which have transformed the nature of Euro- 
pean politics. 


WORRYING SIGNS 


Against the background of these encourag- 
ing developments we can identify set-backs 
and dangers. 

The Soviet threat 


First, although we have been the most eco- 
nomically successful countries the world has 
ever seen, we are not spending enough on 
defense in relation to the threat we face. 
Russia has established the largest armoury 
the world has ever seen, able to challenge 
the West increasingly by land, sea and air in 
every part of the world. 
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Not only does the Soviet Union maintain 
this vast armament, it maintains it on the 
basis of an economy incomparably weaker 
than those of the democracies. Western Eu- 
rope alone more than matches the GNP of 
the entire Soviet bloc. 

Further, although in the West we have the 
liberties of which I spoke, we have less of a 
spirit of resolve, and less of a sense of mis- 
sion than we used to—less than the Commu- 
nist countries, which openly boast of their 
desire to establish their own narrow and 
tyrannical system throughout the world. 

Perhaps the poet Yeats put it best when he 
said: “The best lack all conviction, while the 
worst are full of passionate intensity.” 

I do not believe that this feeling will en- 
dure but it is a weakness we must face and 
cure. 

The EEC 


When we look at what is happening in the 
European Community, we find that some of 
the hopes we have always had for Europe's 
future are not being fulfilled. 

The idea of European unity is a grand con- 
cept. But the cause of unity is surely not ad- 
vanced by hundreds of petty internal regu- 
lations, such as on the content of ice cream 
or the activities of doorstep salesmen. 

Moreover, we need far better machinery for 
ensuring that Community decisions in mat- 
ters of trade and finance are in harmony with 
our European political interests, for example, 
as they affect Turkey, Yugoslavia, Australia 
or New Zealand. To us in Europe these Com- 
munity decisions may seem detailed economic 
matters about levies, tariffs and quotas, to be 
settled as best we can to suit the economic 
interests of European producers. But these 
decisions affect, often substantially, the abil- 
ity of some of our friends overseas to con- 
tinue as our friends. 

We have created an instrument but not 
yet learned how to use it in our own vital 
interests. 

The Commission and the Council of Minis- 
ters need to be more farsighted, more politi- 
cal in their approach. The Soviet Union 
would not dream of taking such decisions on 
technical grounds only. 

Perhaps this would be the point to sound 
& warning about the trend to increased pro- 
tectionism. This would harm economic growth 
and political stability in the West and the 
underdeveloped countries alike. 


The USA 


While we in Europe have our problems, the 
United States has been through a difficult 
period in her great history. 


The experiences of Vietnam, the traumas 
ef Watergate, the open discussion about the 
activities of the CIA, have meant that our 
predominant ally has been through an un- 
a gata period of doubt and introspec- 
tion. 


But we should be encouraged by what 


President Carter said at Annapolis. We 
should applaud every evidence that the 
United States, having taken risks and suf- 
fered tragedies which we did not share, is 
still determined to play a positive and imag- 
inative part in the world. 

SOME KEY ISSUES 


I want, in the last part of my talk, to dis- 
cuss some of the major problems that we 
face and how we should approach them. 

Defence and the community 


Defence must be our first consideration. 
As w2 have seen in Britain and elsewhere, 
there are always politicians ready to neglect 
defence in favour of other expenditure which 
is more immediately rewarding and which 
they suppose will therefore be more popular. 

I believe that such politicians underesti- 
mate those whom they represent. 


Our people are ready to accept the need 
for stronger defences because they see these 
defences not as a provocation likely to lead 
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to war but as a necessary condition for peace 
between East and West, The motorist who 
fastens his safety belt cannot be accused of 
trying to provoke a crash, It is not firmness 
but feebleness on the part of the West which 
cculd put a question-mark over the chances 
of a peacefful world for our children, 

Peace is not best secured by pretending 
that all is well when it is not, by saying that 
Soviet leaders are other than they are, and 
that their aims and practices are quite dif- 
ferent from what we know them to be. 

The NATO Alliance will always be our best 
source of security. Indeed the United States, 
who will remain the foremost member of that 
alliance, has taken the lead in increasing her 
own contributions to our joint defences. 

But should we not also recall that we have 
in Brussels the headquarters of two great 
organisations, the EEC and NATO, both con- 
cerned with the protection and prosperity of 
Western Europe but which have little to say 
to one another. Can that be right? 

I understand the difficulties—the member- 
ship of the two organisations is not identical, 
though overlapping. The position of France 
must be respected, the Treaty of Rome does 
not cover foreign policy or defence. 

The friendship of Turkey, for example, is 
crucial to the West. She has an association 
agreement with the EEC which needs revis- 
ing. She might one day become a full mem- 
ber. She is a member of NATO, and it is vital 
that she remains so. Should not these things 
be considered together? 

The expansion of the Community, to in- 
clude Spain and Portugal might cause cer- 
tain constitutional problems, but from a 
defence, as well as a political, point of view 
their entry seems a very different matter. It 
is essential. Yet who is there in the EEC 
deliberations to speak up for defence? 

I feel no assurance that all these connected 
matters are being looked at together. Where 
there is so much at stake we cannot tolerate 
confusion of purpose in the West. 


EAST/WEST RELATIONS 


I said earlier that the West should take 
every opportunity of realistic debate and 
negotiation with the Soviet Union. I hope 
that the contacts which exist will in time 
become more fruitful. As I said publicly in 
Peking last year, we should continue day by 
day dealings with the Soviet Union and the 
search for balanced agreements which are 
of genuine advantage to both sides. 

But among ourselves we should be real- 
istic about the conditions of success. The 
main condition is clear enough. We shall not 
reach durable understandings with the So- 
viet Union until she realises that the West 
is capable of coherent and resolute protec- 
tion of its own interests. It is precisely be- 
cause we wish to avoid confrontation that 
we need to strengthen our policies. 

To that end we must see our relationships 
with the Soviet Union as a whole, The sup- 
ply by the West of credit, grain, and tech- 
nology; the negotiation of different aspects 
of security and disarmament, Soviet and 
satellite activities i . Africa, Asia and the Pa- 
cific are all features of one landscape. 

Unless we learn, as the Soviet Union has 
learnt, to look at the landscape as a whole 
we shall be consistently out-maneuvered. 


Human rights 


Our relationship with the Soviet Union 
cannot be separated from the issue of human 
rights. 

Respect for human rights is the founda- 
tion of our democratic way of life. 

So accustomed are we to this thought 
that we regard as normal in our countries a 
degree of respect for human rights which 
is unparalleled elsewhere in the world. 
Among the world’s sovereign states authori- 
tarian regimes are easier to find than democ- 
racies and among the authoritarian regimes 
there is an immense variety of attitudes to- 
wards the rights of the individual. 
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For example, a characteristic of Marxist 
states is the depth and thoroughness of the 
control exercised over their subjects. 

They aim to govern thought and faith as 
well as action. They regard no belief as pri- 
vate, no emotion as beyond their reach, 
whether about this world or the next, the 
past or the present. 

I have previously mentioned Russian dis- 
sidents—the heroic actions of a number of 
Russian dissidents, like Yuri Orlof, have 
brought home to us yet again the real nature 
of the Soviet regime in this post-Stalinist 
age. Even the Communist parties of Western 
Europe have criticised it. 

There is of course a connection between 
this thoroughness of control and the long 
life of these regimes. 

We have seen this recently in Europe. Six 
years ago alongside the Marxist authoritar- 
ian regimes in Eastern Europe there were 
three other dictatorships in Spain, Greece, 
and Portugal. It is no coincidence that all the 
Marxist regimes remain, while all the others 
have vanished and have given way to democ- 
racy. The former rely not only on military 
support from the Soviet Union but also on 
a much more pervasive system of controls. 

We must be free from double standards. 
We must not blind ourselves to contempt for 
human rights wherever it occurs. 

The name of Steve Biko is well known as 
a man who died in the custody of the South 
African police and there are numerous ac- 
counts of prisoners’ sufferings in Chile and 
Uganda. 

But why is the United Nations not exam- 
ining the atrocities in Cambodia and Ethi- 
opia and the prison camps of Cuba, which 
no outsiders from the Red Cross or Amnesty 
International have ever seen? 


Africa and the Third World 


Any discussion of human rights takes us 
naturally to consider some of the problems 
of Africa, 

Peace and prosperity in the world in the 
future will be influenced by our ability to 
solve the problems of Southern Africa. In 
this, we in the West have a constructive part 
to play, for we and the countries of the 
African continent are deeply interdependent. 

To ensure her future prosperity Africa 
needs to develop her raw materials and ex- 
pand her trade; we need both to maintain 
our standard of living and our way of life. 

I believe that there is not only much good- 
will towards us but a greater understanding 
in many countries in Africa of the value to 
them of trade, technical assistance and in- 
vestment from the West. 


In particular, some of them recognize the 
need to keep in their countries the Euro- 
peans whose skills and technology have con- 
tributed so much to their economic advance 
and who are so important to their future. 


This is all in marked contrast to the de- 
structive Soviet and Cuban military inter- 
vention in Africa and their complete failure 
to provide any economic assistance. 


Let me take Rhodesia as an example of a 
problem in which we need. Western and 
African understanding. 

The history of Rhodesia is unique becaues 
it has never been under direct rule from 
Westminster. We have had responsibility 
with only tenuous power over the years. 


In spite of this, the world looks to us even 
et this late hour, to take the lead in helping 
black and white Rhodesians to reach peaceful 
independence based on majority rule. 


It is an African and Western interest to 
see a successful settlement. It is a Soviet and 
Cuban interest to see failure. 


But what needs to be recognized by all 
who seek peace is that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of majority rule was conceded in 1976 
after Mr. Smith's discussions with Dr. Kis- 
singer. The ob‘ective of the Executive Coun- 
cil and the four parties to the Salisbury 
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Agreement is to see this principle of majority 
rule fulfilled. After all, it is black and white 
Rhodesians who have to live with each other 
in an Independent Rhodesia and it is they 
who have reached their own internal settle- 
ment in Salisbury. 

Black Africans in Rhodesia fully acknowl- 
edge that the prosperity of their country de- 
pends largely upon the willingness of the 
whites to stay in that country. It is therefore 
the views of black and white Rhodesians that 
really matter. 

Here we have the foundations of a lasting 
settlement. It is a tender plant but one 
which we must do everything in our power 
to nourish. Failure to do so will encourage 
those who believe that they can achieve 
their objectives only by violence. 

Time is running out, but we must do every- 
thing in our power to help the Rhodesians 
to hold free and fair elections by the end of 
1978 and to end racial discrimination. Anc 
the Patriotic Front must realise that it is in 
their best interests and of their country to 
stop fighting and to participate in these 
elections. 

A peaceful solution in Rhodesia would 
serve as an encouraging example to South 
Africa in tackling her own racial problems. 


CONCLUSION 


My theme today has been the need for 
resolution. 

Resolution to face, not shy away from the 
opportunities, as well as the risks, of a 
troubled world. 

Resolution to see international problems 
as they are and not as we would like them 
to be, nor as they seemed to be a year, or a 
decade ago. 

Resolution to keep our friendships in 
Europe and across the Atlantic, as Dr. John- 
son put it, “in good repair”. 

To falter would be to break faith with our 
heritage. 

In the past Europeans have carried free 
commerce, scientific discovery, the Rule of 
Law, and democracy itself to the ends of 
the earth. 


But we are more than just an economic or 
cultural entity, we are a spiritual force or 
we are nothing. For hundreds of years our 
story has been bound up with Christianity. 
It is our taproot to the history of civilisa- 
tion and our link with the future. From it 
springs our belief in the essential dignity of 
man and his right to decide his own destiny; 
our belief in liberty, responsibility, duty and 
justice. 

Together, let us resolve to work for these 
things, fight for them, live for them 


SENATOR ERVIN'’S DEDICATION TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT: 


HIS TESTIMONY REGARDING 
PROPOSED ERA EXTENSION 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, it was a 
privilege this morning to visit with my 
distinguished former colleague, Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr. “Senator Sam,” as he is known 
is North Carolina, was in Washington to 
testify before the Subcommittee on the 
Constitution concerning the power of the 
Congress to extend the deadline for rati- 
fication of the proposed equal rights 
amendment. 


Senator Ervin served for many years 
on the Senate Judiciary Committee as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Sep- 
aration of Powers. He is recognized as 
one of our country's foremost constitu- 
tional scholars. I know that I am not 
alone when I say that his wisdom, and 
his contributions to the deliberations in 
this Chamber, are sorely missed. 
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Senator Ervin’s testimony before the 
Subcommittee on the Constitution to- 
day again reflected his dedication to the 
Constitution and to the difficult task of 
participating in a constitutional govern- 
ment. Like Thomas Jefferson, Senator 
Ervin cautions us to do what is fair and 
just, and to do it strictly as the Consti- 
tution permits—and not to break those 
“chains of the Constitution” which pro- 
tect all our liberties. 

Mr. President, I commend Senator Er- 
vin’s testimony to the consideration of 
my colleagues. I especially hope that 
many Senators will take time to review 
the hearing record and the lengthy dis- 
cussion with members of the committee 
and the documents which former Sen- 
ator Ervin submitted as part of the 
record. 

However, knowing that many of us 
have limited time and that our colleagues 
in the House who recently held hearings 
on the subject of extending the ratifica- 
tion period for the proposed equal rights 
amendment did not have the benefit of 
Senator Ervin’s learning on this subject, 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of Senator Ervin be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SaM J. ERVIN, JR. 

When it submitted the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the states for ratification or 
rejection om March 22, 1972, Congress 
resolved that the proposed amendment 
should become a part of the Constitution 
if ratified by three-fourths of the states 


within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission. 

The Subcommittee is considering S. J. 
Res. 134, which was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Birch Bayh and others 
and which understakes to extend the dead- 
line for ratifying the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment an additional seven years. 

Apart from such matters as the fairness 
of changing the rules of the game in the 
ninth inning, S. J. Res. 134 presents to this 
Subcommittee and the Congress the serious 
constitutional question as to whether Con- 
gress has the power to extend the deadline 
for ratifying the Equal Rights Amendment. 


HOW CONSTITUTION IS TO BE INTERPRETED 


Before elaborating my abiding conviction 
that the Constitution denies to Congress the 
power to do so, I wish to state how I believe 
the Constitution is to be interpreted. 

Iam not numbered among the legal ac- 
tivists who interpret the Constitution to 
mean what it would have said if they in- 
stead of the Founding Fathers had written 
it. 

On the contrary, I believe the Constitu- 
tion is to be interpreted in the manner 
described by America’s greatest jurist of all 
time, Chief Justice John Marshall, in his 
famous opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden, (1824) 
9 Wheat 1, 188, 9 L.Ed. 23, 68. I quote his 
words: 

“As men whose intentions require no con- 
cealment generally employ the words which 
most directly and aptly express the ideas they 
intend to convey, the enlightened patriots 
who framed our Constitution, and the peo- 
ple who adopted it, must be understood to 
have employed words in their natural sense, 
and to have intended what they have said.” 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF S. J. RES. 134 


I submit the proposal embodied in S. J. 
Res. 134 is unconstitutional for several rea- 
sons, which I shall enumerate. 
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1. Congress has no powers except those 
granted to it by the Constitution either in 
express words or by necessary implication 
from express words. Since Article V, which 
governs its actions in proposing amend- 
ments, does not expressly or impliedly au- 
thorize Congress to extend the deadline fixed 
by it on March 22, 1972, for the ratification 
by the required number of states of the 
Equal Rights Amendment, Congress has no 
power to take such action, and the proposal 
embodied in S.J. Res. 134 is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. 

As the Supreme Court declared in Afroyim 
v. Rusk, (1967) 387 U.S. 253, 257, “Our Con- 
stitution governs us and we must never for- 
get that our Constitution limits the Govern- 
ment to those powers specifically granted or 
those that are necessary and proper to carry 
out the specifically granted ones.” 

To answer the constitutional question 
raised by S.J. Res. 134, recourse must be had 
to Article V of the Constitution, which de- 
fines the power of Congress to propose to the 
states for ratification or rejection amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Insofar as it is 
relevant to the question posed by S.J. Res. 
134, Article V reads as follows: 

“The Congress, whenever two thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution 
* * + which * * * shall be valid to all Intents 
and Purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several states.” 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes makes this 
trenchant observation in his Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table: 


“Life and language are alike sacred. Homi- 
cide and verbicide—that is, violent treatment 
of a word with fatal results to its legitimate 
meaning, which is its life—are alike for- 
bidden." 

Those who maintain that Congress has the 
power to extend for seven additional years 
the deadline for state action on ERA are 
committing first degree verbicide on the 
words of Article V. 

They make a two-pronged attack on the 
Constitution's words. First, they assert that 
Congress can extend the deadline because the 
Constitution is silent on the subject; and, 
second, that Congress can extend the dead- 
line, even by a majority vote in each House, 
because the time for ratification or rejection 


is a matter of procedure and not a matter of 
substance. 


The first of these arguments, i.e., that 
Congress can do anything with respect to any 
matter on which the Constitution is silent, 
is a most revolutionary proposition, which 
is totally irreconcilable with the indisput- 
able truth that the Constitution contains 
an enumeration of all the powers granted 
by the people to the Federal Government. 
Every decision of the Supreme Court on the 
subject recognizes this principle: 

“Whenever a question arises as to whether 
the Federal Government has the right to 
exercise any particular authority, recourse 
must be had to the Constitution itself in 
order to determine whether such authority 
is found therein either by express words or 
by necessary implication.” 16 Am. Jur. Con- 
stitutional Law, Section 199. 

Nothing can be found in Article V or any 
other provision of the Constitution which 
confers on Congress by express words or by 
necessary implication the power to extend 
by seven years the deadline for state action 
respecting ERA. Hence, such congressional 
power is non-existent. 

2. The Supreme Court has declared that 
Congress has no power to extend the dead- 
line for ratifying ERA beyond March 22, 
1979. 


This proposition finds complete support 
in the unanimous opinion of the Supreme 
Court in Dillon v. Gloss, (1920) 256 U.S. 368, 
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65 L. Ed. 994, where the Court assigns two 
reasons for this conclusion. 

The first reason is that proposal of an 
amendment by the Congress and its ratifi- 
cation by the states are not treated by the 
Constitution “as unrelated acts, but as suc- 
ceeding steps in a single endeavor.” 

S.J. Res. 134 undertakes to do in two 
endeavors what the Supreme Court declares 
must be done in a single endeavor. 

In stating the second reason why Congress 
cannot extend the deadline for ratifying a 
proposed amendment, the Court asserts, in 
substance, that a proposed amendment loses 
its potency unless it is ratified in a reason- 
able time after its submission by Congress, 
and that Congress cannot permit any state 
to vote on the matter after that date un- 
less it proposes the amendment to the 
states a second time, Le., anew. 

When it submitted the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the states for ratification or 
rejection on March 22, 1972, the 92nd Con- 
gress resolved that ERA should become a 
part of the Constitution only if it should 
be ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states within seven years 
from the date of its submission. By so 
doing, the 92nd Congress declared that a 
reasonable time for state action on ERA will 
expire March 22, 1979. 

In fixing the seven year limit for state 
action on ERA, the 92nd Congress followed 
the precedents set by Congress in submitting 
virtually all recent amendments to the 
states, Besides, its action harmonized with 
the Supreme Court decision in Dillon v. Gloss, 
which expressly adjudged that the Congress 
which submits a proposed amendment may 
fix a definite period for its ratification pro- 
vided it keeps within reasonable limits, and 
that the Congress which submitted the 18th 
Amendment acted within reasonable limits 
when it specified that it should be ratified by 
the requisite number of states within seven 
years. 

Advocates of ERA have already had a longer 
time to persuade the requisite number of 
states to ratify ERA than the advocates of 
any amendment ever added to the Constitu- 
tion. All amendments heretofore adopted 
have been ratified within periods varying 
from a minimum of 4 months to a maximum 
of less than 4 years. 

In the very nature of things, the power to 
fix a reasonable time for state action on a 
proposed constitutional amendment must 
reside in the Congress which submits it. It 
cannot be determined retroactively by a sub- 
sequent Congress motivated by the fact that 
the requisite number of states have refused 
to ratify it within the reasonable limit orig- 
inally established. 

The 95th Congress has power to legislate 
for the future. It has no power to amend the 
past. And that is precisely what it would be 
trying to do if it undertook to amend a con- 
gressional resolution adopted on March 22, 
1972, by striking out seven years and insert- 
ing in its place fourteen years. 

The reasons why a fair inference or impli- 
cation from Article V is that ratification 
must be within a reasonable time after the 
proposals are well stated by the Supreme 
Court in Dillon v. Gloss. Let me quote the 
Court's words: 

“First, proposal and ratification <e not 
treated as unrelated acts, but as succeeding 
steps in a single endeavor, the natural in- 
ference being that they are not to be widely 
separated in time. Secondly, it is only when 
there is deemed to be a necessity therefor that 
amendments are to be proposed, the reason- 
able implication being that when proposed 
they are to be considered and disposed of 
presently. Thirdly, as ratification is but the 
expression of the approbation of the people 
and is to be effective when had in three- 
fourths of the states, there is a fair implica- 
tion that it must be sufficiently contempo- 
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raneous in that number of states to reflect 
the will of the people in all sections at rela- 
tively the same period, which, of course, rati- 
fication scattered through a long series of 
years would not do." 

After stating these things, the Supreme 
Court declared that if a proposed amend- 
ment is not ratified by three-fourths of the 
states within a reasonable time, it is “not 
again to be voted upon, unless a second time 
proposed by Congress.” (256 U.S. 368, 375, 65 
L.Ed. 994, 997) 

Congress cannot extend the deadline by 
passing S.J. Res. 134 because it would be 
attempting to do in two endeavors what the 
Supreme Court says must be done in a single 
endeavor and because a reasonable time for 
the ratification of ERA has expired. 

To be sure, however, Congress can submit 
the ERA to the states anew, i.e., a second 
time. For understandable reasons, advocates 
of ERA do not desire Congress to submit the 
amendment to the states a second time, i.e., 
anew. They recognize that such action can 
be taken by Congress only by a vote of two- 
thirds of both of its Houses, and will impose 
upon them the burden of persuading the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
states to adopt new ratifying resolutions if 
ERA is to become a part of the Constitution. 

Hence, it is not surprising that they seek 
to beat what they deem to be a constitutional 
devil around the stump. They emulate the 
ostrich. By sticking their heads in the sand, 
they blind themselves to the wording of Arti- 
cle V and to what the Supreme Court express- 
ly declared in the case of Dillon v. Gloss. 

Having done this, they conjure up these 
unsupportable notions; First, Congress can 
extend the deadline for ratifying the ERA 
by a simple majority vote of both Houses; 
second, a state which has ratified ERA cannot 
change its mind and rescind Its ratification, 
but a state which has rejected ERA can 
change its mind and ratify it; and third, by 
extending the deadline for ratification in- 
stead of submitting ERA a second time, i.e., 
anew, to the states, Congress can embalm 
and preserve the vitality of ratifying resolu- 
tions adopted by states prior to the expira- 
tion of the original deadline of March 22, 
1979. 

These notions are clearly untenable. The 
first notion is totally Inconsistent with the 
words of Article V. If it extends the deadline, 
Congress will be proposing that states vote 
on ERA during an additional 7 years, and 
Article V makes it as clear as the noonday 
sun in a cloudless sky that Congress cannot 
propose that the states vote on any amend- 
ment except by a two-thirds vote of both of 
its Houses. 

The first notion attempts to put asunder 
what Article V irrevocably puts together. In- 
deed, it attempts to rewrite Article V in its 
entirety. 


The Article clearly requires Congress to do 
everything connected with proposing amend- 
ments by a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 
It makes no distinction between matters of 
procedure and matters of substance—between 
the time for state action and the wording of 
a proposed amendment. 

The second notion ignores the fundamental 
difference between the delegated powers 
which Congress enjoys and the original 
powers which a state legislature enjoys. Con- 
gress cannot take any action whatever unless 
it is authorized to do so either expressly or 
impliedly by a provision of the Constituzion 
of the United States. A state legislature con 
the contrary can do anything it is not for- 
bidden to do by the Constitution of its state 
or by the Constitution of the United States. 

Neither the Constitution of any state nor 
the Constitution of the United States for- 
bids a state to reverse its action in respect 
to a proposed amendment at any time be- 
fore the amendatory process is complete, i.e., 
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until the proposed amendment has been rat- 
ified by three-fourths of the states and 
thereby made a part of the Constitution. 
Consequently, until that has happened, a 
state which has ratified ERA can change 
its mind and rescind its ratification, and a 
state which has rejected ERA can change 
its mind and ratify it. 

Four of the states, Tennessee, Nebraska, 
Idaho, and Kentucky, have expressly res- 
cinded their prior ratification of ERA, and 
thereby reduced to 31 the number of states 
whose ratifications of ERA are still valid. 

For the two reasons previously stated, 
Congress has no power to extend the dead- 
line for ratifying ERA beyond March 22, 
1979. But even if it possessed such power, 
Congress could not keep ratifications made 
before the expiration of the original dead- 
line in force after that time by passing S.J. 
Res. 134. This is true because those ratifica- 
tions applied to a proposed amendment 
which was to be effective only if it should be 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the states within seven—not fourteen— 
years from its submission by the Congress. 

3. What has just been said is emphasized 
by the express language of the ratifying res- 
olutions of at least twenty nine of the states 
which describe the proposed amendment 
they are ratifying as one which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
states within SEVEN YEARS from the date 
of its submission by the Congress. 

The twenty-nine states so describing the 
proposed amendment they were ratifying as 
one expiring after March 22, 1979, if not 
ratified by three-fourths of the states by 
that time, and the years of their ratifying 
resolutions are as follows: 


California 
Colorado 


Indiana 
Iowa 


Massachusetts _ 
Michigan ..- 
Minnesota -- 
Montana -—-. 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 


Texas 

Vermont 
Washington __- 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


By virtue of their express language, the 
ratifying resolutions of these twenty nine 
states will become null and void after March 
22, 1979, if ERA is not ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the states by that 
date. 

It is to be noted that ERA was ratified by 
these twenty nine states in the following 
years: 15 states in 1972, 9 states in 1973, 3 
states in 1974, 1 state in 1975, and 1 state in 
1977. 

It is not only unconstitutional, but also ir- 
rational to count these states as voting for 
ratification after March 22, 1979, if ERA is 
not ratified by three-fourths of the states 
by that date. This is so because these ratifi- 
cations were made in political haste immedi- 
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ately after ERA was submitted, and before 
legislators had reason to know that ERA is 
unnecessary, unrealistic, and destructive of 
the system of government the Constitution 
was ordained to establish. 

Since this Subcommittee is concerned 
solely with the question of whether the dead- 
line for ratifying ERA should be extended, 
I refrain from discussing how unnecessary, 
how unrealistic, and how destructive of our 
existing system of government it is. I have 
added to this statement appendices dealing 
with these matters, and ask that they and 
the copy of the opinion in Dillon v. Gloss 
be printed in the record of the hearing fol- 
lowing this statement. 


ASA T. SPAULDING, SR.—A FINE 
CITIZEN OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, back in 
June a distinguished citizen of my State, 
Mr. Asa T. Spaulding, Sr., was presented 
the 50th Anniversary Citation Award, 
given by the Durham-area chapter of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

The presentation occurred at a dinner 
honoring Mr. Spaulding in his home 
city of Durham, N.C. 

For almost as long as I can remember, 
Mr. President, the name, Asa T. Spauld- 
ing, Sr., has been to me a familiar and 
respected one. I remember the many oc- 
casions that I heard Mr. Spaulding 
praised by the late U.S. Senator Willis 
Smith, whom I served as administrative 
assistant in the early 1950's. No man in 
North Carolina is more highly respected 
than Mr. Spaulding. 

It is no surprise to me that Mr. Spauld- 
ing was honored as he was back in 
June—and on so many other occasions. 
He richly deserves all the recognition he 
has received, and more. 

I commend to the consideration of my 
colleagues the response offered by Mr. 
Spaulding when he was honored at the 
Durham dinner. What he said on that 
occasion discloses a very great deal about 
his character and personality. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Spaulding’s response to printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESPONSE OF ASA T. SPAULDING, SR. 


Mr. Chairman; Mrs. Smith, I do not think 
I could be with a more appropriate person on 
such a fitting occasion than with you; Mayor 
Evans, and you will always be “Mayor” to 
me; Congressman Brooks Hays; other distin- 
guished guests; ladies and gentlemen: 

Although I have witnessed many wonder- 
ful experiences before, I think of none in 
which I was personally involved that has 
been more deeply and humbly moving than 
the honor you have done me tonight. 

In a time when our community, our state, 
our nation, and so many other parts of the 
world are in any thing but a happy mood; 
and when many deep divisions are rampant, 
Christians and Jews are assembled under the 
canopy of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man here tonight to pay 
homage to two persons of opposite races and 
faiths; one a Jew and female, and the other 
a black Christian and male. 

Both belong to different minorities, but 
with more or less common experiences. Both 
know what it is to be rejected, discriminated 
against, and persecuted; and to whom the 
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word “Holocaust” has a special meaning, 
even if in different degrees. 

While sitting here tonight, I have had 
many flash-backs to my boyhood on a farm 
in Columbus County, N.C., unable to attend 
school more than approximately 444 months 
per year until finishing 7th grade at age 16. 
With no further educational opportunities 
available to blacks in that county at that 
time, I came to Durham to further my 
education. 

Five years later, with a high school dip- 
loma, I was back in Columbus County serv- 
ing as principal of the school I had pre- 
viously attended. 

Another flashback focused on my following 
a plow behind a mule from age 9 to age 16, 
wondering all that time if I would ever get 
away from that way of life. Nevertheless, I 
was constantly dreaming impossible dreams 
which I have continued to do until this day, 
and most of them have ultimately become 
realized. 

Not only did I have flashbacks, I also had 
brief kaleidoscopic views of thousands of 
years of history, the rise and fall of nations, 
kingdoms, empires, and civilizations, to flash 
through my mind in rapid succession. 

The most significant recollection, however, 
was of my grandfather who was a Sunday 
School superintendent for 42 years, and who 
inspired me to read the Bible through, both 
the Old and the New Testaments, before I 
was age 14. The result was the Bible became 
my guiding compass giving direction to, and 
shaping the philosophy of my life. 

It was from the Bible that I learned that 
one of God's greatest gifts to man is the 
power of overcoming; and becoming; and 
that when one is in a state of hopelessness 
and despair with mountains of difficulties 
on both sides, enemies pursuing from be- 
hind, and a Red Sea of impossiblity in front, 
the way of overcoming is not in self-pity, 
complaining, and giving up, but rather in 
drawing upon all of his or her resources, in- 


ner and outer, and using the rod in his hand 
and the will and determination in his or her 
heart, and to march forward never doubting 
the outcome. And to continue to march un- 
til all the walls of Jericho collapse. He who 
is plenteously provided for within, needs less 
from without. 


It was in the Bible that I read: Come with 
me Abraham, and I will make of thee a great 
nation ... Follow me Peter and John, and I 
will make you fishers of men .. . Go down 
into Egypt Moses, and I will make of you a 
great leader . . . That obedience is better 
than sacrifice ... That being merciful is 
better than exploitation . . . That a pure 
heart is better than a vile one .. . That being 
a peacemaker is better than being a peace- 
breaker ... and that it is in unselfish serv- 
ice that true greatness is found! 

In Psalms 1, I found the recipe for good 
living, and Psalms 23, I learned the value of 
a Good Shepherd. For me, the Holy Bible is 
still the Book of books. 


I owe so much to so many because I am 
but the sum total of all my contacts, experi- 
ences, and exposures, and many have con- 
tributed much to all of these, both known 
and unknown. Even though I realize how 
hazardous it is to start calling names, in 
addition to my wife and family, for what 
they meant to me, there are at least six other 
persons I must single out, namely: 

1. Dr. A. M. Moore, who was born in Colum- 
bus County also, and who was responsible 
for my coming to Durham to continue my 
education, and for my first summer clerical 
job at the N.C. Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany while in high school, and his wife who 
was my other mother after my coming to 
Durham at age 16. 


It was my first summer job at N, C. Mutual 
that I learned that there is a wide range be- 
tween the minimum requirements for hold- 
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ing a job and the maximur possibilities of 
that job, and that any job or position will 
expand or shrink to the size of the person 
holding it, largely depending upon the ini- 
tiative, imagination, industry, commitment, 
and perseverance of the person. 

2. Dr. James E. Shepard, President of the 
then National Training School and now 
North Carolina Central University, who was 
responsible for my having such a high regard 
for punctuality, discipline, and the impor- 
tance of time and its wise use. 

3 and 4, C. C. Spaulding, Sr., and W. J. 
Kennedy, Jr., former Presidents of North 
Carolina Mutual and mentors of mine who 
also made a tremendous impact upon my 
life. 

5. Saul B. Ackerman, a Jewish Professor 
of mine in the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance at New York Tniversity, who 
took such a personal interest in me, the only 
black in my class under him, that he changed 
the course of my life from becoming a CPA 
to becoming an Actuary by saying to me in 
his office after class one day: “Spaulding, I 
would like to make you the first Negro Ac- 
tuary in America!” Such a thought had 
never previously entered my mind—the 
Actuarial field was such a tightly closed 
profession at that time. 

6. Horace R. Bassford, Actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, who 
permitted me to visit the home office of the 
Metropolitan, after having finished my Ac- 
tuarial training at the University of Michi- 
gan, to do some special research there at a 
time when there were no black employees in 
the home office on any level. 

When I went to the Greenbrier Hotel at 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, to 
attend my first meeting of the Actuarial 
Society, I was such an oddity upon my arrival 
that the black doormen would not take my 
luggage out of the car until after I had 
checked in the hotel, they were so certain 
that I would not be admitted. I was told that 
no black had ever stopped there before. 

Within a few minutes after I had regis- 
tered, the news had spread so rapidly that 
it seemed as though all the blacks in town 
knew it and wanted to see me. I was extended 
an invitation in town to dinner that night 
to tell them about my experience. 

When the first session of the meeting 
recessed for lunch in the dining room of the 
hotel, Mr. Bassford invited me to sit with 
him at the Metropolitan table and intro- 
duced me to others during the lunch period. 
After he had “broken the ice,” there were no 
further problems for the remainder of the 
sessions. 

What is of more importance, however, I 
believe, is that on such an occasion as this it 
would be remiss not to look back to Novem- 
ber 19, 1977, when one of Abraham’s descend- 
ants, the Arab, Anwar Sadat, was possessed 
with a “passion for peace,” and at the same 
time in Israel another descendant of Abra- 
ham, a Jew, Menachem Begin, had similar 
concerns, and “the fullness of time” seemed 
to be at hand. 

So President Sadat left Cairo with the 
courage of a martyr on his “mission for 
peace” not knowing what the consequences 
of his act might be. Would it be a Cain and 
Abel confrontation or an Esau and Jacob re- 
union? The world was waiting to see! In the 
meantime, God was moving in mysterious 
ways in performing his wonders. 

When the door of President Sadat’s plane 
was opened upon his arrival, and he de- 
scended the steps, he found Prime Minister 
Begin and his Cabinet waiting to greet him 
with open arms of goodwill. This was a high 
moment of history in the Middle East which 
radiated electrifying emotions around the 
world. Two former enemy descendants of 
Abraham had just pinpointed a new histori- 
cal landmark in the Middle East. Would it 
become a new Memorial Plot in which the 
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seeds of Peace and Goodwill had been planted 
and would germinate, grow up, and bring 
forth the harvest of Peace in the Middle East 
for which the souls of mankind longed? 

Ere long there were indications that the 
seeds of Peace and Goodwill might be germi- 
nating, for President Sadat and Prime Min- 
ister Begin joined in the chant: “No More 
Wars! No More Wars!” God grant that the 
seeds planted may flourish and bring forth 
the desired harvest despite the efforts of dis- 
sidents to the contrary. 

It is admitted that this will not be easy. 
Long and tedious negotiations lie ahead. But 
the alternatives are unthinkable, All of us 
should, therefore, encourage and uphold the 
arms of President Sadat and Prime Minister 
Begin, and urge them to “keep the faith,” 
and not to grow weary in well doing! They 
have gone too far forward to turn back. The 
fate of humanity could be hanging periously 
upon their succeeding. 

The era of beating swords into plowshares, 
spears into pruning hooks, nations not lift- 
ing up swords against nations, and the lion 
and the lamb lying down together with uni- 
versal human rights for everyone, must come 
if universal peace is ever to prevail. It might 
help for us to remember what a former 
Ambassador from Israel, Avraham Harman, 
said in a Brotherhood Day Address at the 
White Rock Baptist Church in Durham ap- 
proximately 15 years ago: “It is not given to 
anyone alone to begin and complete the 
truly great tasks of life, but an opportunity 
is afforded to everyone to make his or her 
contribution toward the completion.” May 
we not be “weighed in the balance and 
found wanting!” 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GUAM CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sec- 
retary of the Senate be authorized to 
make technical and clerical corrections 
in the engrossment of the Senate amend- 
ment to the House amendments to S. 
2821. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF FOOD STAMP 
WORKFARE PILOT PROJECTS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 975, which I believe is cleared 
on the minority side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I am informed that this matter 
was cleared by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A (S. 3271) to amend the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 to extend the operation of the work- 
fare pilot projects, 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry with 
an amendment to strike all after the en- 
acting clause and insert the following: 

The last sentence of section 17(b)(2) of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977 is amended by 
striking everything after “Act” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “shall issue an 
interim report no later than October 1, 1979, 
and shall issue a final report describing the 
results of such pilot projects no later than 
October 1, 1980.”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to amend the pilot project workfare 
provisions of the Food Stamp Act of 1977. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 


Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 95-1052), explaining the 
purposes of the measure. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHORT EXPLANATION 


S. 3271 would extend the final reporting 
date established by the Food Stamp Act of 
1977 for the food stamp workfare pilot proj- 
ects to October 1, 1980. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED 
Le 


The Food Stamp Act of 1977 mandates 
that the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Labor jointly conduct workfare 
pilot projects involving the performance of 
work in a public service capacity in exchange 
for food stamp benefits. The workfare pilot 
projects are to be conducted in one urban 
and one rural area in each of the Depart- 
ment’s Food and Nutrition Service's seven 
regions and representative of a cross section 
of the political subdivisions in the respective 
States within the region. The number of 
pilot projects to be conducted is limited to 
14. 


The Departments of Agriculture and Labor 
are to report to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees on the progress of the 
projects before March 30, 1978, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1978. A final report containing 
the results of the projects is to be submitted 


before March 30, 1979. The first interim 
report was submitted to the committees in 
compliance with the requirements of the 
act. However, due to unanticipated delays, 
the Department of Agriculture has requested 
legislation that would extend the operation 
of the workfare pilot projects and final 
reporting to October 1, 1980, The committee 
believes this request is warranted. 


Il. 


Participants in the pilot projects are mem- 
bers of food stamp households whose earned 
income is less than their coupon allotment. 
They will be required to work in a public 
service capacity if they are unable to secure 
work in the private sector. The required 
hours of employment will be determined by 
dividing the household's coupon allotment 
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by the Federal minimum wage. Compensa- 
tion will be paid in the form of the monthly 
coupon allotment to which the household 
would normally be entitled. Persons required 
to participate in the pilot projects who re- 
fuse to accept public service employment will 
not be eligible for food stamp benefits during 
the month of refusal. 

1r. 

The Departments of Agriculture and Labor 
have been working together to establish the 
administrative and regulatory provisions of 
the workfare pilot projects. However, because 
the section of the statute authorizing work- 
fare makes specific reference to other provi- 
sions of the program that are being revised, 
such as the elimination of the purchase re- 
quirement and the new benefit levels, it has 
been determined that operation of the work- 
fare pilot projects cannot be commenced 
until the new provisions are in effect. The 
Department of Agriculture anticipates that 
State agency implementation of the new 
provisions should commence by January 1979. 
In order to maintain the timetable for the 
final report established by the act, opera- 
tion and evaluation of the projects would 
have to take place during the first 3 months 
of 1979. Three months would hardly be 
enough time to obtain sufficient data to 
evaluate the projects’ effectiveness and 
compile a final report. 

S. 3671 would require an interim report on 
the progress of the pilot projects before Octo- 
ber 2, 1979, and a final report describing the 
results of such pilot protects before October 
2, 1980. This extension would allow the work- 
fare pilot projects to run through April 1980, 
so that all local operations may have at least 
1 full year of operation, and then allow 6 
months for the final collection and tabula- 
tion of data for the final report. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I believe the order has been entered for 
the convening of the Senate at 9 a.m. 
tomorrow morning; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
be changed to 9:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. With the un- 
derstanding that the time for the two 
leaders to be reduced to 2 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
are there any orders for the recognition 
of Senators on tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
none. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the two leaders be limited to 5 min- 
utes each on tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
are there any orders for the recognition 
of Senators tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
none. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on tomorrow, after the two leaders are 
recognized, I will call up the second 
supplemental appropriations bill under 
the authority already given to me by 
the order entered yesterday. And upon 
moving that measure to third reading on 
tomorrow, under the authority granted 
me by the order yesterday, I will ask 
that the clerk proceed to read the title 
to the legislative branch appropriations 
bill and upon moving that bill to the 
third reading, under the order entered 
on yesterday, when the Senate has pro- 
ceeded to that point, I will then call up 
under the order given me on yesterday 
the HUD appropriations bill and hope- 
fully that bill can be advanced to third 
reading on tomorrow. 

There will be rollcall votes on amend- 
ments to these bills, on motions in re- 
lation to the same, but any votes on final 
passage of any one or more of the three 
measures will be put over until Monday 
under the order. 
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So Senators should be aware of the 
fact that there will be several roilcall 
votes on tomorrow, and I assume that 
the Senate will stay in until 5 or 6 
o'clock, if necessary, or even longer, to 
complete action on these three appro- 
priations bills, it being necessary, in view 
of the very diminished time period in 
which the Senate has remaining, to pro- 
ceed if at all possible to move all three 
of those appropriations bills to third 
reading on tomorrow. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
9:08 p.m., the Senate recessed until to- 
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morrow, Friday, August 4, 1978, at 9:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 

the Senate August 3, 1978: 
THE JUDICIARY 

Theodore McMillian, of Missouri, to be 
U.S. circuit judge for the eighth circuit, vice 
William H. Webster, resigned. 

U.S. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the U.S. 
Railway Association for the terms indicated: 

Stanton P. Sender, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring July 8, 1980, vice W. K. Smith, ele- 
vated. 

Nathaniel Welch, of Georgia, for the term 
expiring January 10, 1983, vice Charles B. 
Shuman, term expired. 


For terms expiring July 8, 1984: 
James E. Burke, of New Jersey (reappoint- 
ment). 
Robert C. Flannery, of California, vice 
Gale B. Aydelott, term expired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, August 3, 1978 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Reverend Stanley B. Barry, D.D., 
L.H.D., president of the Columbia 
Spiritual Baptist Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father and our God we pray Thee 
that we may hold our liberty in high 
esteem, that strength, wisdom, and 
courage be given to all who work for a 
world of reason and understanding. We 
thank Thee for this wonderful country 
in which we are privileged to live. 

Grant to us at this moment, O Right- 
eous Father, the spirit of worship and 
true godliness. Let the good that lies 
in every man’s heart day by day be mag- 
nified, that men will come to see more 
clearly not that which divides them, but 
that which unites them, that his true 
spirit of Christianity, its joy, its beauty, 
its hope, and above all, its abiding faith 
may continue to live among us. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Is there objection to the approval of 
the Journal? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 

The question is on the approval of the 
Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 362, nays 14, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 55, as 


Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 


Markey 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 


Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 


follows: 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 


Anderson, Ill, 


Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aucoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 


Brown, Calif. 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 


[Roll No. 641] 


YEAS—362 


Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 


Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Erienborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 
Fasce! 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Pithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Fiorio 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Go‘dwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 


Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 

Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeter 
Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Keys 

Kiidee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 


Lundine 


McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 


Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murphy, Ill, 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Fattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 


Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 

Sisk 
Skelton 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Udall 


Statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor will be identified by the use of a “bullet” symbol, i.e., @ 
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Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 


NAYS—14 


Goodling 
Jenrette 
Lloyd, Calif. 


Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zabiocki 
Zeferetti 


Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 


Rousselot 
Sarasin 
Steiger 
Walker 


Brown, Mich. 
Burton, John 
Collins, Tex. 
Coughlin Mitchell, Md. 
Forsythe Quayle 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"’—1 
McEwen 


NOT VOTING—55 


Ford, Mich. Quie 

Ford, Tenn. Rodino 
Fraser Roe 

Frey Roncalio 
Garcia Santini 
Harrington Seiberling 
Ireland Skubitz 
Jenkins Teague 
Kasten Thone 
Krueger Tsongas 

Le Fante Tucker 
McDade Waxman 
McKay Whalen 
Marilenee Whitten 
Mathis Wiggins 
Meeds Young, Alaska 
Milford Young, Tex. 
Nichols 

Pressier 


Andrews, N.C. 
Barnard 
Beilenson 
Burke, Mass. 
Byron 

Caputo 
Chappell 
Cochran 
Collins, Til. 
Conyers 
Dellums 

Dent 

Diggs 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Okla. 
Evans, Colo. 
Flowers 

Fiynt 


So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. 


Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 13385. An act to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendment to a bill of 
the Senate of the following title: 

H.R. 7581. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that certain 
income from a nonmember telephone com- 
pany is not taken into account in determin- 
ing whether any mutual or cooperative tele- 
phone company is exempt from income tax. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3243. An act to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds to provide for additional ad- 
ministrative expenses associated with the 
implementation of the Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment Act of 
1976, as amended. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT, FRIDAY, AU- 
GUST 4, 1978, TO FILE REPORT ON 
H.R. 13511, THE REVENUE ACT OF 
1978 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until 
midnight Friday, August 4, 1978, to file 
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a report on H.R. 13511, the Revenue Act 
of 1978, along with any separate minor- 
ity views. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


ee 


JOINT REFERRAL OF H.R. 13446, TO 
AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954, TO COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H.R. 
13446) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of. 1954 and the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974 to per- 
mit assignments or alienations of rights 
under pension plans which are pursuant 
to certain court orders, which was ini- 
tially referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, be jointly referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon? 


There was no objection. 


PROMISE OF ASSISTANCE FROM 
GOVERNMENT OF REPUBLIC OF 
KOREA 


(Mr. FLYNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to inform the House that, as a re- 
sult of recent initiatives by the Speaker 
of the House, the minority leader, and 
the Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct, the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Korea has, for the first time, given 
assurances that former Ambassador Kim 
Dong Jo will supply new and concrete 
factual information regarding any finan- 
cial transactions with Members of the 
U.S. Congress. It is expected that this 
information will be substantial and will 
contribute significantly to the progress 
of the current investigations. 


Accordingly, this morning the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct, 
by the unanimous concurrence of all 
members present, decided to accept the 
offer of the Republic of Korea and will 
submit to that Government questions to 
which answers will be obtained from for- 
mer Ambassador Kim, which will be for- 
warded and transmitted to this commit- 
tee. 

I welcome this new promise of assist- 
ance for cooperation from the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea, which 
provides new evidence of friendship and 
cooperation between our two countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to add that 
in obtaining this agreement we have had 
the unrestricted cooperation of the U.S. 
Department of State. 


BUSINESS WEEK MAGAZINE AT- 
TACKS KEMP-ROTH BILL AS 
“COMPLETELY IRRESPONSIBLE” 
AND “WOULD WRECK COUNTRY” 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 
© Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most widely respected journals in the 
United States is Business Week maga- 
zine. 

I believe that, in view of the vote next 
week on tax legislation, Members of the 
House of Representatives will read with 
particular interest the editorial in the 
August 7, 1978, issue of Business Week 
concerning the so-called Kemp-Roth bill. 

This editorial, entitled “Wishing Can't 
Make It So,” says of the Kemp-Roth 
proposal that “it would be a completely 
irresponsible way to approach the Fed- 
eral budget problem, and it would gen- 
erate an inflation that would destroy 
the value of the currency.” 

The Kemp-Roth bill is based, says 
Business Week, on what the magazine 
describes as “flaky arithmetic.” 


Moreover, says Business Week, “Kemp- 
Roth would add $100 billion to a deficit 
that is already dangerously swollen. It 
would touch off an inflationary explosion 
that would wreck the country and im- 
poverish everyone on a fixed income.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in the Recorp the 
complete text of the Business Week edi- 
torial to which I refer: 

WISHING CAN'T MAKE Ir So 


Riding on the momentum generated by the 
victory of Proposition 13 in California, Repre- 
sentative Jack F. Kemp (R-N.Y.) and Séna- 
tor William V. Roth, Jr. (R-Del.) are trying 
to promote the taxpayer revolt into a na- 
tional movement. They are sponsoring legis- 
lation that would arbitrarily reduce federal 
income taxes by one-third in three years, 
regardless of what that did to the federal 
budget. 

A great many people in the U.S. seem to 
belleyve in miracles and magic, especially 
where federal finances are concerned. To such 
people, the Kemp-Roth proposal will look 
totally plausible and irresistibly attractive. 
But, in fact, it would be a completely irre- 
sponsible way to approach the federal budg- 
et problem, and it would generate an infia- 
tion that would destroy the value of the 
currency. 


Tax cuts should be the reward for tight 
control of spending and a gradual reduction 
in the proportion of national income that 
the government preempts. The Kemp-Roth 
proposal would give the public the reward 
and postpone the cost-cutting. 

Backers of Kemp-Roth have worked up 
some flaky arithmetic to support their claim 
that the tax cuts would generate so much 
economic growth that the budget would 
eventually come into balance (page 62). This 
is pure wishful thinking in an economy that 
is nudging its capacity limits and running at 
a 10% annual inflation rate. 

Proposition 13 may have forced cutbacks 
on California municipalities, but the local 
governments can look to the state for help. 
The U.S. federal government is not a mu- 
nicipality. When its revenues do not match 
its spending, it borrows the difference, often 
using the Federal Reserve to create the 
money. Kemp-Roth boosters who argue that 
the best way to put a lid on spending is to 
shut off the revenue are solemnly asserting 
that wishing will make it so. 

Kemp-Roth would add $100 billion to a 
deficit that is already dangerously swollen. 
It would touch off an inflationary explosion 
that would wreck the country and impover- 
ish everyone on a fixed income. If taxpayers 
want to revolt and cut taxes, they must force 
sizable cuts in spending first.®@ 
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INFLATION, CAPITAL GAINS, AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(Mr. ARCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s edition of the Washington Post 
contains an article with the following 
headline: “White House Strives to Re- 
vive Tax Bill.” According to the article, 
the Carter administration is now at- 
tempting to undo various provisions of 
the Ways and Means Committee bill. 
Among the provisions which seems to 
cause the administration great concern 
is an amendment which I offered in 
committee which was adopted on a bi- 
partisan vote of 21 to 16. 

The amendment would eliminate 
purely inflationary increases for the 
purposes of taxing gains. In other words, 
it would index the basis of capital gains. 

The administration has never once 
come to me to discuss this proposal. 
Neither the White House nor the Treas- 
ury Department has ever called me on 
the telephone to inform me with regard 
to their position on the matter. 

I am quite perplexed in light of the 
President’s greatly renowned desire to 
be “fair.” Is it fair to tax inflation? Is 
it fair for the Government to deficit, 
spend and create inflation so that it can 
then tax it? 

In a Brookings Institution publica- 
tion, there is an article titled: Inflation 
Adjustment for the Individual Income 
Tax, by Emil M. Sunley, Jr. and Joseph 
A. Pechman. Mr. Sunley is now Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Tax Policy in 
the Carter Treasury Department and 
I think that his apparent view—at least 
back then—on this matter is part of the 
reason that I am so surprised by the 
administration’s new thrust. The article 
starts with the following language. 

Inflation causes significant increases in 
the effective rates of the individual income 
tax on real incomes for two reasons. The first 
inyolves the effect of inflation on the meas- 
urement of particular items of income for 
tax purposes, principally capital gains, busi- 
ness income, and interest. These problems 
are treated in other papers in this volume. 
The second reason, which is the subject of 
this paper, is that fixed dollar amounts, 
such as the rate bracket boundaries and the 
per capita personal exemption and credit, 
enter into tax liability computations. These 
amounts do not increase automatically with 
inflation. When a family’s money income in- 
creases just enough to offset inflation, its 
real income stays the same. But as its money 
income increases, the family is thrown into 
higher tax rate brackets and the fixed dollar 
deductions, exemptions, and credits elimi- 
nate a lesser fraction of income otherwise 
subject to tax. The result is that tax liabili- 
ties increase faster than inflation and take 
away an increasing percentage of the fam- 
ily’s real income. (Emphasis added.) 


I did not say that. The Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Tax Policy said 
that. 

Now I am not so foolish as to think 
that the administration should run to 
me every time that I wish to propose 
something which is not in keeping with 
the President’s philosophy. But I do 
think it would be helpful if they could 
explain to me why they are so adamantly 
opposed to an amendment which the 
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committee has adopted, which has bi- 
partisan support and which apparently, 
at least in theory, has the support of at 
least some key ‘Treasury personnel. 
Maybe if the administration’s people 
were a little more communicative they 
would not always be so far behind. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATION, 
1979 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the biil (H.R. 12931) 
making appropriations for foreign as- 
sistance and related programs for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1979, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr, Lone). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 12931, with 
Mr. Kazen in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 2, 1978, the Clerk had read through 
line 19 on page 7. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to speak out of order.) 


STATUS OF APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, thus far 
the House has done very well in handling 
appropriation bills. When we conclude 
action on the foreign assistance bill that 
we are considering today, only one regu- 
lar annual appropriation bill will be left 
for the House to consider: That will be 
the defense appropriation bill. I am hon- 
estly and sincerely hoping that we can 
finish the foreign assistance bill today 
and then begin work tomorrow on the 
defense appropriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it might be 
helpful to the Members if we took a look 
at the situation in regard to appropria- 
tion bills. Including today, there are only 
11 working days before the August re- 
cess-work period. When the House re- 
turns on September 6, there will be only 
23 days until the planned adjournment 
date at the end of the first week of 
October. But the fiscal year will begin on 
October 1, and we need to have all our 
appropriation bills cleared by that time 
or else we will face a situation where 
agencies of Government are without op- 
erating funds and we would need a con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Among the “must” bills before ad- 
journment are all the appropriation bills. 
Here is the situation with respect to 
them: The House has passed 11 of the 13 
annual appropriation bills, virtually all 
of them in June in accordance with the 
provisions of the Budget Act. The Sen- 
ate so far has passed only 2 of the 11 
bills we have sent to the Senate and only 
one has been sent to the President. Last 
year at this time the Senate had passed 
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11 appropriation bills and 7 had been 
sent to the President. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee is working diligently in an effort to 
clear and deal with these bills, two of 
them today and two or three tomorrow 
and Monday. I am very hopeful that we 
can begin to have conferences on these 
bills beginning next week and that we 
can come through with a reasonably ade- 
quate record. 

We must move along and pass the for- 
eign aid bill today. We worked on this 
bill until past 9 o'clock last night, as 
everyone knows, and we have almost 9 
hours available today. We need to pass 
it today. We will then take up the defense 
bill tomorrow and continue on Monday 
and until it is completed. 

That is a monumental task. Time is 
of the essence but I am confident we will 
be able to meet our requirements. 

Everybody knows that this is my last 
year in the House of Representatives and 
this, of course, is my last year as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I would certainly like to end my 
career as chairman of this committee, 
in good fashion. 

I would also like to say that Speaker 
O'NEILL and his staff, as well as the 
majority leader, Mr. Wricut and his 
staff, have been most cooperative in deal- 
ing with appropriation matters. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I know 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON) 
has very good intentions as far as rec- 
ommending this morning the speeding up 
of our consideration on the foreign aid 
appropriation bill, but I would point out 
to the gentleman, and to those Members 
of the House who have not yet seen the 
tentative schedule for next week’s pro- 
gram that it seems strange to me that 
we should be asked to rush through con- 
sideration of the foreign aid appropria- 
tions bill when we care going to be asked 
next week to consider the ERA exten- 
sion, which is virtually certain of dying 
in the other body, the Hawaiian Native 
Claims Study Commission. Fuels Trans- 
rortation Safety Amendments, the Elec- 
tric Fund Transfer Act, and a whole list 
of other bills that will die before this 
session adjourns. 

If this is the kind of legislation for 
which we are asked to hurry up our con- 
sideration of the present bill, then it 
seems to me the gentleman ought to talk 
with the leaders on his side. "Perhaps he 
could get some guarantee on the number 
of bills that we are going to be asked to 
act on before adjournment and that we 
will not be asked to waste time on legis- 
a that has no chance of passage at 
all. 

Mr. MAHON. I am speaking only, of 
course, of the appropriation bills, and we 
have to handle these appropriation bills 
before the beginning of the new fiscal 
vear. I think we can do it, but as the gen- 
tleman knows, after completion of our 
consideration of the foreign aid bill and 
the defense bill, they must be considered 
by the other body before we can go 
through the procedure of conferences in 
order to complete action on them. The 
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gentleman knows that considerable time 
is required for the conferences between 
the House and the Senate, the drafting 
of reports, and passage of the reports 
through the House and Senate. We are 
simply trying to use the relatively short 
time remaining to handle the necessary 
appropriations business in the most ef- 
ficient manner. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WricHT) is recognized for 7 
minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, the 
House deserves to be congratulated for 
behaving in a responsible manner yester- 
day in consideration of this always diffi- 
cult question of foreign aid. 

Wisely and properly, the membership 
rejected amendments to curtail the rural 
electrification program in India, and the 
United Nations development program in 
the world’s poorest and most underde- 
veloped countries. 

Certainly it is understandable that the 
House voted to eliminate economic assist- 
ance to Syria. Of all the confrontation 
states in the Middle East, Syria has been 
the most recalcitrant and the most in- 
tractable. By President Assad’s vocal 
hostility to the peace effort of Egyptian 
Sadat, by his dogged refusal to join in 
peace talks of any kind with Israel, by 
the Syrian Army’s massive presence in 
Lebanon, and by its brutal and indis- 
criminate assaults upon civilian neigh- 
borhoods in what appears to be a sys- 
tematic attempt at the total destruction 
of the Lebanese Christian community, 
Syrian policy has earned the outrage of 
the Congress and of civilized humanity. 

Yesterday evening the House expressed 
its harsh disapproval of the belligerent 
attitude which seems to have dominated 
Syrian policy. 

Even here, however, a calm and sober 
view toward the future and our capacity 
to influence it might indicate the wisdom 
of allowing the President enough flexi- 
bility to try to influence events for the 
better. For several weeks, many of us in 
the Congress have been talking directly 
with the White House and the State De- 
partment about the grave situation in 
Lebanon. We have received repeated as- 
surances that our officials are actively 
using their good offices in an urgent and 
continuing effort to influence a change 
in Syrian policy. While I have discerned 
few significant fruits of that effort, I 
dare not disparage the possibility that it 
may succeed. 

What all of us must bear in mind as we 
proceed today in the further considera- 
tion of this bill is that, under our Con- 
stitution, the President of the United 
States is, and must be, the ultimate 
spokesman of American policy. 

He must have sufficient flexibility, and 
sufficient tools, to influence the course of 
events. 

Not only must he be able to discourage 
oppression and military adventurism; he 
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must be able to encourage and reward 
such initiatives as will move events in 
the right direction. 

We will face many temptations today 
to lash out in anger against past events 
of which we disapprove. But let us pro- 
ceed with caution. Let us not foreclose 
the possibility of rewarding and assisting 
constructive change. 

In our zeal to punish wrongdoing, let 
us not lose sight of opportunities for im- 
provement. This is a world in ferment, 
and if we are to influence events for the 
better, the President must be able to en- 
courage peaceful and democratic devel- 
opments, to open the minds of emerging 
nations to the possibility of peaceful 
progressive change, to form friendships 
with newly emerging leaders in the un- 
derdeveloped world, to offer an ayenue of 
escape from domination by the Soviet 
bloc for those who want such an avenue, 
and to convert the nonalined into 
friends. 

In the past 2 years, we have improved 
our friendship and the state of our rela- 
tions with such bellweather nations as 
Venezuela, Brazil, Nigeria, India, and the 
moderate Arab nations. 

Let us not hastily act to close doors to 
future improvements. 

If we angrily slam the door in the face 
of an emerging nation, which may be 
looking for new ways to work with us, 
we can do irreparable harm. The satis- 
faction we receive will be illusory, and 
the fruits of such ill-considered haste 
could be bitter. 

My plea, therefore, is that in the con- 
sideration of this appropriations bill, we 
shall restrain our impulses to lash out in 
anger and refrain from the temptations 
to tie the hands of our own country or 
deprive ourselves of tools with which to 
encourage the right and progressive de- 
velopments which, with our help, can 
lead to a more peaceful world. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Military assistance: For necessary expenses 
to carry out the provisions of section 503 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, including administrative expenses 
and purchase of passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only for use outside of the 
United States, $64,500,000: Provided, That 
none of the funds contained in this para- 
graph shall be available for the purchase of 
new automotive vehicles outside of the 
United States. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 


Mr. RYAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan: Page 9, 
line 13, strike out "$64,500,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof $59,500,000"; and in line 16, 
immediately before the period insert the 
following: “: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $8,100,000 of the funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available by this act for 
military assistance may be obligated or ex- 
pended for military assistance for the 
Philippines". 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. OBEY. I make a point of order 
that the gentleman’s amendment comes 
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too late. The Clerk had already read 
through the next section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kazen). The 
Clerk had begun to read the next section, 
but he had not completed reading that 
section. The Chair did observe the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Ryan) 
on his feet, and the Chair would hold 
that he was timely recognized. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Ryan). 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ordinarily 
would take the floor very reluctantly 
after the magnificent speech of the ma- 
jority floor leader, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT), but I think per- 
haps if we look at this amendment, it 
follows the general intent of his remarks, 
and I concur with his remarks. 

We must be very careful not to slam 
doors, not to shut the door on our 
friends or those who could be our friends. 
But I would also like to point out the 
difference between slamming the door on 
a country and its people and perhaps 
shutting the door a little bit on a nation 
whose leaders have no support from 
their followers. 

This amendment is very simple. It cuts 
back, does not cut out. It cuts down on 
the military assistance to a nation in the 
Pacific whose demonstrated capacity to 
rule its people through martial law for 
the last 6 years has left a sour impression 
all over the world. The Philippine nation 
and the Philippine people have been spe- 
cial friends of the United States for a 
long time. We know that. Their history 
moving toward independence that they 
have today is a long one. We like to think 
that perhaps more than any other na- 
tion in the world the Philippines and the 
Philippine people are a very special kind 
of people. We have had that kind of re- 
lationship. We have a long history of 
working together to achieve freedom 
going back long before World War II. 

Philippine people live in this country 
as American citizens. Philippine people 
live in this country today as political 
refugees from a system which is one of 
the most repressive in the world. The 
military assistance that is granted to the 
Philippines under the present legislation 
will not be used to protect the country 
which might be for the same from out- 
side invasion as compared to South 
Korea where there is a real fear of some 
kind of invasion immediately from the 
north. 

There is no invasion of the Philippine 
Islands imminent. There are internal 
problems in the Philippine Islands. 
There is no question about that. They 
have an insurrection that has been 
going on for years in the southern part 
of the nation. They need some kind of 
assistance for that, but military assist- 
ance of this nature is inappropriate, in 
fact it is a violation of section 660 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1974. I say, cut 
it back, because at least a part of that 
military assistance is used against its 
own people. 

If I may, I would like to quote from a 
State Department report to the Presi- 
dent, which says: 

No real steps have yet been taken toward 
the restoration of democratic government 
or the elimination of the more severe intru- 
sions on individual rights. 
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It goes on to say further: 

Regarding freedom of expression, the De- 
partment declared that since September, 
1972, numerous civil rights previously in 
effect have been restricted. The legislature 
has ceased to function. Public elections of 
local government Officials have been sup- 
planted. 


In 1972, our aid to the Philippines was 
$18.5 million for military purposes. In 
1973, 1 year after martial law was de- 
clared, the United States doubled aid to 
that Marcos regime to $45.3 million. 

For the 4 years prior to martial law, 
the United States provided total mili- 
tary assistance from 1969 to 1972 of $80 
million. 

For the 4-year period since martial 
law was declared, we have given the 
Philippines $166.3 million, more than 
double the amount they had previously 
before martial law was declared. 

Last year in a congressional action on 
this floor on this bill by the distinguished 
and very able Congresswoman from 
California (Mrs. BURKE), we reduced our 
military assistance to the Philippines by 
9 percent, by a vote of 254 to 160. 

It is possible to reduce aid, and I be- 
lieve we should, simply to indicate on the 
part of the people of this country that 
we are not particularly attracted to the 
Philippine regime which retains its con- 
trol and its rule over the people of the 
Philippines by the force of our military 
assistance. That is what sticks in my 
craw. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a couple 
cards used in the last election in the 
Philippines. This particular card, and I 
would suggest you all pay very close at- 
tention, be:ause if we could get a law 
passed in this country to allow this sys- 
tem of elections, which requires only a 
slight bit of corruption, we could under- 
mine our whole democracy. 

This card is an actual card, a dupli- 
cate issued by the Commissioner of Elec- 
tions in the Philippines, Mr. Leonardo B. 
Perez. It says, “Certificate of Registra- 
tion as a Voter.” The Marcos regime in 
that election handed these out by the 
hundreds of thousands in Manila and 
the surrounding areas. Those who were 
holders of this card did not have to have 
their names on a precinct list. They 
could vote anywhere in town, and I be- 
lieve they did, not once, but many times. 

Would not we like to have our sup- 
porters in our districts go around and 
vote in as many precincts as they could 
get to in the course of a day? Would not 
it have an effect on the election? Of 
course, it would. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RYAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, this green 
card was also handed out on the day of 
the election from the commissioner of 
elections to personal friends and sup- 
porters of the Marcos regime in the elec- 
tion, remember, where there was opposi- 
tion. This card was given to those who 
were supporters, to go around after the 
election was closed to observe the count- 
ing of the ballots. How long did it take 
to count the ballots out in the rural 
areas? About a day to get the results. 
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How long did it take in Manila? It 
took a week. Why? Because it took a little 
more time when the votes came in to 
count them and possibly revise the 
figures when the green card holders or 
poll watchers were present, as they were 
in Manila. 

Teachers were given money to act as 
election officials. They were given $200 a 
piece to act as election officials, and they 
were told, “either that election comes 
out right or you don’t have a job.” 

I submit to the Members that if the 
Marcos regime cannot allow free elec- 
tions, the Philippines is not a free nation. 
If we are going to give them money for 
military assistance when there is no ex- 
ternal military threat, what is the money 
we appropriate to be used for? Ob- 
viously it is to keep the Filipino people 
themselves in a state of repression and a 
state of fear. 

I do not think this Congress ought 
to support that kind of effort by that 
kind of government. I refer not to the 
people of the Philippines but to the gov- 
ernment which represses the people of 
the Philippines. They are not a free 
nation, no matter what the Marcos gov- 
ernment says, and as a consequence I 
would like to see this particular amend- 
ment agreed to, because I believe it will 
indicate to the Marcos regime and to 
the Filipino people themselves that we 
care about the conditions under which 
they live today. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a consistent 
supporter of human rights in the Philip- 
pines and everywhere else where it pre- 
sents a problem. That is the reason for 
my reluctance in rising to oppose the 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Ryan), who has been doing a great 
job in this area. 

In fiscal year 1978 the Committee on 
Appropriations accepted an amendment 
sponsored by the gentlewoman from 
California (Mrs. BURKE) which reduced 
the military assistance account by $1.5 
million, to be applied against the Philip- 
pines. The fiscal 1979 request which we 
are now considering was submitted at 
the reduced fiscal year 1978 level. 

The security assistance authorization 
bill which has just passed the House con- 
tains a further reduction of $5 million 
in this account to be applied against the 
Philippines. The bill before you reflects 
that reduction. If the gentleman's 
amendment were accepted, this would 
mean an additional $5 million reduc- 
tion—a total reduction in the Philippines 
military assistance program of $11.5 mil- 
lion or 59 percent in less than a year. 

Now, in addition, the Philippines will 
also suffer certain reductions in its mili- 
tary training and military credit sales 
accounts because of the committee's 
reduction of 20 percent in the overall 
accounts. 

I share many of the gentleman’s con- 
cerns about providing military assist- 
ance to the Philippines. I think they 
need us as much as we need them. But 
by maintaining a minimal program of 
military assistance, we accomplish two 
things: First of all, U.S. security assist- 
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ance is vital to the maintenance of our 
military presence in an area of critical 
interest to the United States. It is also 
tangible evidence of continued U.S. in- 
terest in the Philippines, and it con- 
tributes to current efforts by the Philip- 
pine Government to increase its ability 
to meets its own defense needs, rather 
than to rely exclusively upon the United 
States. 

In response, the Philippines has al- 
lowed the United States full use of major 
military facilities on its territory. These 
facilities, notably Clark Air Force Base 
and the Subic Bay Naval complex, con- 
tinue to have an important role in U.S. 
strategic and defense posture. The forces 
which these bases support—the U.S. 7th 
Fleet and the 13th Air Force—are major 
components of the U.S. force structure 
in the Western Pacific. They provide de- 
fense for us and our allies in the Pacific 
and patrol vital sea lanes in a wide arc 
which extends from Northeast Asia to 
the Indian Ocean. 

Thus, U.S. security assistance and Phil- 
ippine permission for our use of the bases 
are important and complementary con- 
tributions to the mutual security of the 
two countries. Vice President Mondale 
and President Marcos reemphasized the 
importance of these security relation- 
ships to both countries ‘in their joint 
statement in Manila on May 4 of this 
year. 

Second, this small military assistance 
program provides a source of leverage 
which, to this date, has been used spar- 
ingly against the Marcos regime in order 
to bring about desirable changes in the 
human rights situation in the Philip- 
pines. 

I can assure the gentleman that this 
Member will do everything in his power 
to utilize the leverage of our military 
assistance program in order to bring 
about a further improvement in the hu- 
man rights situation in the Philippines. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has in- 
cluded specific reductions against the 
Philippines program for 2 consecutive 
years, and we have other cuts at hand. 
A further reduction could damage vital 
USS. security interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore urge that 
the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. 

This further cut in military assistance 
to the Philippines will bring our aid to 
this important ally down to only $8.1 
million, which is less than half the 
amount initially requested by the 
administration. 

The human rights situation was 
thoroughly studied by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and the $13.1 million 
amount for military assistance to the 
Philippines has already taken into ac- 
count the committee's assessment of that 
situation. 

This amendment is premised on an 
incorrect and improper understanding of 
the real problems faced by the 
Philippine Government, and the need to 
institute certain measures that are 
unnecessary in this country, in order to 
preserve freedom and security for the 
majority of Philippine people. 
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A man who understands this situation 
perhaps better than any Member of Con- 
gress and better than most members of 
the U.S. media, his own professional col- 
leagues—is Frederic S. Marquardt, editor 
of the Arizona Republic, my State's larg- 
est statewide daily newspaper. 

Mr. Marquardt was born and raised 
in the Philippines. 

His father was director of education 
there. His mother started the first school 
in Burauen, Leyte. 

From 1928 to 1941, Mr. Marquardt was 
himself associate editor of the Philip- 
pines Free Press, probably the most re- 
spected publication in the islands during 
the American regime. 

He has maintained close contact with 
the people of the Philippines, and visits 
there often Mr. Marquardt recently wrote 
to me about the charges of human rights 
violations that are the basis for this 
amendment, and sent me correspondence 
that he has sent to a colleague in the 
House. 

I would like to quote pertinent portions 
of Mr. Marquardt’s astute views on the 
Philippine situation 

I feel very strongly that the United States 
should stop telling foreign nations how to 
conduct their internal affairs. The Republic 
of the Philippines was our most loyal ally 
in World War II. It is our friend today and 
with President Marcos’ support, we maintain 
two of our most important foreign military 
bases at Clark Air Force Base and Subic 
Bay. 

Last year I visited Malacanang Palace with 
a delegation of American men and women 
who had served on Bataan and Corregidor. 
President Marcos told us that if another war 
came in the Pacific, Americans could count 
on the same sort of support the Filipinos 
gave us in World War II. If any other chief 
of state anywhere has made such a promise, 
I have not heard about it. 

The Filipinos are not insensitive to hu- 
man rights. Santo Tomas University was 
teaching the humanities in the Philippines 
before there was a university in what is now 
the United States. In the 17th century, Fili- 
pino baranguays were choosing their lead- 
ers much as the colonists were doing in New 
England. 

I have talked with many Taos the common 
people, in the Philippines. Without excep- 
tion, they told me life has become safer now. 
Actually, after Marcos lifted the curfew, 
several wives told me they felt happier when 
they knew their husbands had to be home 
by midnight. 

Marcos has a fairly substantial revolt on 
his hands in Mindanao and Sulu. Martial law 
is one way of stopping an urban guerrilla 
movement before it gets started. 

Certainly there is an authoritarian gov- 
ernment in the Philippines today. But the 
choice was between martial law and anarchy, 
and Ferdinand Marcos made the right choice. 
Why not let the Filipinos get back to democ- 
racy at their own pace and on their own 
time schedule? 

And why not let them decide what demo- 
cratic principles will work for them? They 
have experimented with a free press, and 
have seen some newspapers become com- 
pletely irresponsible. I abhor censorship, but 
I also believe in the right of any country 
to set its own domestic standards. 

In this country we have the benefit of trial 
by jury. Should we tell the Filipinos to adopt 
the same system or forego our aid? It is my 
studied opinion that justice in the Philip- 
pines would suffer drastically if we should 
do so. 

I remember when Frank Murphy, later to 
become a Supreme Court Justice, served as 
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Governor General of the Philippines. He per- 
suaded Manuel Quezon and other leaders to 
adopt a unicameral legislature and institute 
a system of indeterminate sentencing in the 
courts of justice. Neither plan worked. 

The Filipinos wisely returned to a bicam- 
eral legislature and fixed jail sentences, 
which suited their own tastes and tradi- 
tions. And they now plan to replace the 
American presidential system with the Brit- 
ish parliamentary system. Should we tell 
them not to do so? The question answers 
itself. 

May I respectfully suggest that Congress 
seek to retain the few friends the United 
States still has. Why alienate them by tell- 
ing them how to manage their domestic af- 
fairs, which are none of our business. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. As Mr. Marquardt has 
so eloquently stated, let us keep the few 
friends that we still have in the world. 
We cannot afford to unnecessarily alien- 
ate or hurt them. We should help them, 
because we need their support as much 
as they need ours. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take 5 min- 
utes, but first of all I think we should 
remember that the basic reason for mili- 
tary assistance is to assist in the secu- 
rity of this country. I think we should 
point out that $5 million has already 
been cut; that there has been a 20-per- 
cent cut across the board by the subcom- 
mittee on all FMS and IMET sales, which 
will certainly be refiected in this bill. 

It is my judgment that this would be 
far too severe a cut. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. I 
yield to the. gentleman from California. 

Mr. RYAN, Mr. Chairman, will my dis- 
tinguished friend from Texas assure me 
that the money sent to the Philippines 
will be used as military assistance on 
those bases? 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. No, 
the money will be used for the Armed 
Forces of the Philippines. 

Mr, RYAN. Precisely. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. It 
is in the interests of American security. 

Mr. RYAN. But what is the interest of 
American security? Where are the Armed 
Forces in the Philippines employed? 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. I 
would assume that they are employed 
throughout the land. 

Mr. RYAN. With martial law declared. 
What is the status of the chiefs of police 
in Manila? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr, CHARLES WILSON of Texas. I 
do not have any idea, and I do not think 
it is relevant. 

Mr. RYAN. I do. He is a member of the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines. I think 
he is either a colonel or a general in that 
service, and many of his troops are em- 
ployed today as policemen in Manila. My 
whole point is that we are sending money 
to the Philippines Government which is 
used against the Philippine people them- 
selves. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. 
What was the question? 

Mr. RYAN. The question has to do with 
whether or not the money we send to 
the Philippines, and send for military 
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purposes, is not in fact then employed 
against the Philippine people themselves. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. 
Well, I do not feel that it is. I feel that 
the money is necessary for the security 
of the United States. I feel it is necessary 
to maintain our bases and our presence 
in the Pacific Ocean, and I feel that this 
amendment should be defeated—respect- 
fully. 

Mrs. MEYNER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my good friend 
from California (Mr. Ryan). I offered 
the amendment that Mr. Wutson of 
Texas just talked about in the Commit- 
tee on International Relations which re- 
duced MAP aid for the Philippines by $5 
million. I received reports soon after- 
wards that Vice President MONDALE 
promised President Marcos, while in 
Manila, that the administration would 
seek to get this cut restored. Largely 
because of administration pressure, the 
Senate appears to have become reluctant 
about reducing any military aid to the 
Philippines. 

I believe that it is very important that 
we send a concrete signal, and this would 
only be a signal, of our concern for the 
serious human rights situation in the 
Philippines. We all know of the accounts 
of torture, disappearances, and arbi- 
trary arrests of critics of Mr. Marcos, 
and we know they are increasing. Words 
do not seem to have any effect. We must 
show our concern in a more substantive 
way. 

I know it is important that, at the 
same time, we must be aware of the on- 
going base negotiations between. the 
United States and the Philippines—ne- 
gotiations that are very important to 
the security of our Nation and our allies. 

And certainly we all know this is not 
the time to overhaul our aid relationship 
with the Philippines. 

Our majority leader just made a very 
eloquent speech asking us not to lash out 
in anger. And what the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. RYAN) does is certainly not to lash 
out in anger. What it is, is a small sym- 
bolic cut in our large military aid pro- 
grams to the Philippines, and I think it 
is an important expression of congres- 
sional concern. 

Furthermore, I believe that a cut of 
$10 million in MAP aid may be necessary 
in order to get any kind of meaningful 
cut in the conference. 

I certainly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Ryan). 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MEYNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. The 
gentlewoman understands that we have 
already made a small symbolic cut with- 
out the $5 million? 

Mrs. MEYNER. Yes. 

Mrs. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. So 
as far as symbolism is concerned, we 
have taken care of that in the bill. 

Mrs. MEYNER. It has not happened 
on the Senate side, the gentleman must 
understand. 
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Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. 
There is not much we can do about that. 

Mrs. MEYNER. So when we get to con- 
ference it may be restored, so there well 
may not be any cut at all, and if we get 
the $10 million cut here maybe we will 
have a small symbolic cut left to send a 
message to the President of the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MEYNER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, is the gen- 
tlewoman aware of the remarks of As- 
sistant Secretary Holbrooke who said 
the granting of military aid assistance 
programs to Asia are coming to an end 
and we have come down from 12 coun- 
tries in 1977, to 8 this year, and to 4 in 
1979. Why this need, if we are going to 
cut it out anyway, why this need to go 
on from here? 

Mrs. MEYNER. I think that is very 
true and I think it is very important to 
point out we are sending $100 million in 
economic aid to the Philippines and 
$18.5 million in FMS aid. Why should we 
not cut back on MAP assistance? I think 
it is important we do that. 

Mr. RYAN. If the gentlewoman would 
yield further, I think it is important to 
point out the Philippine military expend- 
itures since 1972 have increased by 800 
percent and the money has been applied 
to build up the armed forces. The only 
thing that happened in the Philippines 
besides the insurrections, which have 
been going on for 30 years in the south- 
ern part of that country, the only thing 
that has changed is that Ferdinand 
Marcos threw out freedom and threw out 
democracy and threw out free elections. 
He put his opponents in jail within 48 
hours after the election was over. He 
went out and picked them up and put 
them in jail, those who ran against him. 

Some of those Filipinos are able to talk 
to us and describe to us what is left of 
that once-free country. They are now 
political refugees here. The Filipino peo- 
ple, proud of their country, are unable to 
live in their own country largely be- 
cause we do not have the capacity to 
keep from supporting a regime that can- 
not stand by itself. 

I can assure the gentleman if the op- 
rosition party came to power in a free 
election in the Philippines, we would 
certainly be able to maintain our bases 
there if we want them. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to offer an 
amendment. I shall not take the 
5 minutes. 

I want to start out by saying I agree 
with virtually everything the gentleman 
from California has said about the pres- 
ent Philippine Government, and I dis- 
agree with the gentleman from Texas 
that this money is being used in an ap- 
propriate wav in all respects, although 
perhaps he did not go that far. 

But having said that, I do agree with 
the gentleman from Texas that this 
amendment is a mistake and we ought to 
turn it down. There are a lot of reasons 
for my feeling that way. I do not regard 
the suggested cut as ‘‘svmbolic,” as his 
letter suggested. Our committee has cut 
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the amount of aid in this category to the 
Philippines from $18.1 to $13.1 million. 
That is far from a symbolic cut. And the 
cut the gentleman is suggesting is $5 
million beyond that. That means he is 
suggesting we cut aid to the Philippines 
in this category alone by over 50 percent. 
That is not a symbolic act. That is a 
meat ax. I do not think we should do that. 

There are liberals like myself who 
think the Philippine Government is 
lousy. I think the Philippine Government 
stinks. But I do not think we ought to be 
basing our views on this legislation on 
which governments we like and which 
governments we do not like, because 
what is going to happen is that the left 
in this House is going to try to throw 
out countries they do not like and the 
right is going to try to knock out the 
governments they do not like and the 
result will be a program in chaos. 

So, what is going to happen is that 
the left of this House is going to try to 
knock out the people and the countries 
that they do not like and the right of 
this House is going to try to knock out 
the people and the countries they do not 
like, and we will end up with a bill that 
allows the administration no flexibility 
at all, and you will have a weakened 
President on your hands. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. Not at this time, permit 
me to complete my -tatement. 

Mr. Chairman, what bothers me very 
much about many Members of the House 
is that they are complaining on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays about the 
weak President we have, and then on 
Thursdays and Fridays they are taking 
actions to cut his legs off. That does not 
make very much sense whether we are 
dealing with foreign affairs or domestic 
affairs. 

So I would simply urge the Members 
to consider these facts. I believe that the 
Carter administration is well aware of 
the tremendous pressures in this House 
to cut back so far as the Philippines and 
other countries are concerned. This com- 
mittee has taken not just symbolic ac- 
tion, but the committee has taken tough 
action. The State Department is bleed- 
ing all over the place about the 20-per- 
cent cut we made. They are going to try 
to get it put back in the other body. But 
let me say that I will try to stick with 
the position of the House when we get 
into conference. 

But I think that we ought not to take 
irrational actions based upon people’s 
personal predilections. That just is not 
a responsible way to legislate. 

We need a strong President who will 
be paid attention to in international 
affairs. 

I ask the Members to turn down this 
amendment and any of the others on 
both sides of the philosophical range 
that we are dealing with today. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. RYAN). 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer 
the gentleman to the Foreign Assistance 
Act, section 660 which reads as follows: 


Sec. 660. PROHIBITING POLICE TRAINING.— 
(a) On and after July 1, 1975, none of the 
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funds made available to carry out this Act, 
and none of the local currencies generated 
under this Act, shall be used to provide 
training or advice, or provide any financial 
support, for police, prisons, or other law en- 
forcement forces for any foreign govern- 
ment... 


I would now like to quote from a dis- 
cussion with Mrs. Marcos, in which she 
talked with about a dozen Members of 
this House. 

Mr. Ryan. Then the people who would be 
carrying out the commands, are they civil- 
ian Officers or military officers—how do you 
differentiate between them? 


Her answer was: 
They are all one now. We have the Netro- 
com, They are all one—the military— 


Her comment indicates that she, as 
Governor of Manila, is in distinct viola- 
tion of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
quoted above. Why do we bother to write 
such laws, if we are not prepared to 
react to violation of such legislation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like first of all 
to say that the committee has recognized 
the necessity to limit military assistance 
and military training in the Philippines. 
This has been a very difficult fight for me. 
I know that last year when I first intro- 
duced the whole question of limiting 
military training and military assistance, 
there were very few people who were 
cognizant of the injustices that take place 
in the Philippines. I want to assure this 
House and the members of this commit- 
tee that military training in the Philip- 
pines will not be continued at the same 
level under this bill. 

I personally will support this amend- 
ment to cut an additional $5 million 
from the military assistance program 
because of the background surrounding 
it, one of the things which the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Ryan) has 
referred to. 

It is true that we have in this Congress 
consistently made laws when we have no 
intention of complying with those laws. 
We have on our books not only section 
660 of the Foreign Assistance Act, as 
amended, but we have section 502(b) 
which says that we will not provide 
money to train or provide military as- 
sistance to nations which will, in effect, 
receive military training not to protect 
their country, but to deny the basic hu- 
man rights of their citizens. That is 
what has happened in the Philippines. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman has 
pointed out, one of the things that was 
very clear in our conversation with Mrs. 
Marcos was with regard to the question 
of composition of the police. I did ask 
her, “Who are the ranking police officers 
in the government? Are they military 
people?” 

She answered, “Yes. The military and 
the civilian police are all one.” 

Mr, Chairman, that is in direct viola- 
tion of our law. Surely, when we provide 
military training to people, we bring 
them to Johns Hopkins; we bring them 
to our war colleges. We do not bring 
them here to train them on how to in- 
terrogate a woman who happens to be 
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leading a group of slum dwellers in their 
efforts to improve the way in which they 
live. We train them in order to protect 
those countries which we consider to be 
friends. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question as 
to the gravity. Mrs. Marcos herself, came 
here not as a wife, incidentally, but as 
an officer of the government. She came 
here as Governor of Manila and re- 
quested a meeting with us. It was in that 
role that she admitted that the military 
and the civilian police are all one entity 
in the Philippines. 

A 1976 GAO report which makes it very 
clear that Congress has the responsibil- 
ity to respect the provisions of the laws 
it passes, including section 660. If we 
do not do that, I do not know why we 
pass these laws. Do we just pass them 
to get them on the books so we can talk 
about them after we pass them? 

Mr. Chairman, let us carry them out. 
The administration should receive one 
clear, ringing statement that this Con- 
gress will not be providing military 
training and guns to be used by civilian 
police to harass those who try to make 
their government responsive, and who 
do not believe that martial law is the best 
approach in that country and in others. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, first of all, I would like to 
associate myself with the remarks of my 
two colleagues, the gentlewoman from 
California (Mrs. BURKE) and the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Ryan). 

I would like to address the issue of 
these bases. 

Mr. Chairman, the biggest economic 
factor in the whole nation of the Philip- 
pines is the money they get by our hav- 
ing bases there. If Marcos really wanted 
to go down the tube, he would close the 
American military bases, in which event, 
the economy would take a nosedive. 
Therefore, that is a false issue. It is in 
his best interests and in the best 
economic interests of that country to 
keep those bases open. They are big 
employers. They account for a great 
deal of the economic distribution within 
that country, everything that is not 
grabbed by the government and its 
cronies. 

Mr. Chairman, if those bases were to 
be closed, the economy would go down so 
fast that Mr. Marcos would be out on 
his ear, which I think would be very 
salutary for that country. 

Mr. Chairman, some of the Members 
asked us to give the administration a 
lot of fiexibility. We gave them a lot of 
flexibility on the Chile arms pipeline 
yesterday. Anybody who read the news- 
papers today can see what the Govern- 
ment of Chile is, in effect, saying to law 
enforcement agencies in this country 
as far as the indicted murderers are 
concerned. They are saying, “Go take a 
fiying leap for yourself.” 

Mr. Chairman, is that the kind of flex- 
ibility which we want to give such na- 
tions? We are giving the Philippines 
arms to protect themselves. From whom 
I do not know. Is it from the Philippine 
people? 
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As I understand, Mr. Chairman, the 
Philippines are a group of islands, an 
archipelago, with a lot of water around 
them. I think if there was an invasion 
force from any foreign nation, they 
would probably be able to spot it some- 
how crossing the seas or the Pacific 
Ocean. Therefore, I do not know whom 
they are protecting themselves from, ex- 
cept their own people. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think we 
should be in the position of arming the 
government to harass its own people, to 
kill its own people, and to torture its 
own people. 

The trouble with this amendment is 
maybe it is symbolic. Why do we not deal 
with substance sometimes and just tell 
these corrupt Fascist dictatorships they 
are not going to be supported and stay 
in office with the hard-earned tax dollars 
of the working American men and 
women? 

I think the amendment is good as far 
as it goes. I would like to see it go far- 
ther. But I would just like again to point 
out this phony argument about those 
bases. Those bases are needed more by 
the Philippine Government to help bring 
dollars into that country than they are 
by this Nation for our self-defense. I, 
honest to God, do not believe that if 
somebody is going to attack America they 
would do what happened in World War 
II and start at the Philippines. They 
would probably jump in at Guam or 
Hawaii. So I think that is a phony argu- 
ment. Marcos would not dare close those 
bases because of the effect it would have 
on his economy, his people, and his re- 
gime. We ought to say something to these 
police states. If they want to have a 
police state, fine. We all criticize human 
rights in the Soviet Union. That is good, 
but we are not giving them the weapons 
by which they can go around shooting 
their own people. But we do it for corrupt 
dictatorships like the Philippines, and I 
do not know why. 

The State Department worked so hard 
to turn around the Harkin amendment 
on Chile. I do not know if I want to trust 
that State Department with the great 
flexibility that all of our colleagues say 
is necessary in foreign aid. We saw the 
results of the flexibility on the part of 
this administration's policy in Chile. The 
Chilean Government said, “Do you think 
you are going to get those three indicted 
murderers? Just try to do it.” 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman 
from California would have taken the 
floor last night to make that same argu- 
ment when I was working on cutting off 
a minor amount of money to be used for 
Uganda, but, unfortunately, he did not. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

There were so many people talking 
last night and so many people here, I 
did not have a whack at the floor. Today 
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it is kind of early in the day, and we 
have junior Members who are not on the 
committee getting a chance to talk. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The gentleman 
makes an excellent point. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
on the question of a phony issue as to 
the bases, I do not think it is a phony 
issue at all. I think it is a very, very nec- 
essary and serious issue. The majority 
leader, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WricutT) said in his remarks earlier to- 
day—and I thought they should be well 
taken by this House—the hands of our 
country should not be tied, or we should 
not deprive ourselves of the necessary 
tools. 

In the overall security plan for this 
great Nation of ours, Subic Bay and 
Clark Air Force Base play a very impor- 
tant role. We are presently involved in 
negotiations with the Philippines for our 
rights at those two bases. I do not think 
it is phony at all to place importance on 
those two bases. 

During one of the debates last night I 
was accused of oversimplifying some of 
the issues. Maybe I am oversimplifying 
this issue today, and if that be the case, 
so be it. But I am going to cast my vote 
on this amendment based on what I 
think is good not for the Philippines, not 
for President Marcos, but based on what 
is good for the United States of Amer- 
ica. Subic Bay and Clark Air Force Base 
are critical to our defense plans in the 
Pacific. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The point I made is that Marcos can- 
not close those bases without causing 
such an economic depression in his coun- 
try, that his government would go right 
down the tube. How much money is gen- 
erated? How many civilian Filipinos are 
employed as a result of those bases? I 
was not saying those bases are not that 
important, although I do not think they 
are as important as the gentleman does. 
But the point I made is that they are so 
important to the economy of the Fili- 
pino nation that he does not dare close 
them down for that reason. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I would re- 
spond to the gentleman and say this, 
There is a raging argument before the 
Congress this very day about whether or 
not we will build a new aircraft carrier 
and whether or not that carrier would 
be a nuclear carrier or a conventional 
carrier. 

To give you an idea how much impor- 
tance I place on those bases, I do not 
think we could ever build enough air- 
craft carriers, nuclear or nonnuclear, to 
take the strategic place of Subic Bay and 
the Clark Air Force Base. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, let me ob- 
serve that while the gentleman from 
Florida and I disagree on almost every- 
thing I could think of (if we did not 
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neither one of us could sleep nights) but 
the fact is the gentleman is right on this 
issue. It needs to be pointed out that 
while the gentleman from California has 
left the impression that our aid program 
for the Philippines is rapidly expanding, 
the fact is that the administration re- 
quest for an increase above last year was 
zero. They did not add $1 to their request 
for the Philippines this year and we cut 
that by $5 million. That is a significant 
fact. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have to take almost the opposite point 
of view. I have agreed with my leader, 
Mr. Younc on almost every issue up to 
now; but I have to say, I come as close 
to disagreement on this issue as much 
as I have in the last few years. 

Is it not true from what I gather in 
the reports that Mr. Marcos, in effect, 
is trying to hold up the United States for 
more money for Subic Bay, in effect try- 
ing to hold us hostage for these bases 
we are talking about? 

I ask that because I believe in defense. 
We are in the business of defending the 
free world, not just the United States, 
and it bothers this Member that Presi- 
dent Marcos says, “We need more money 
from the United States.” It almost puts 
us in a position of blackmail. We are 
there to defend the Philippines, too. I 
get little tired of our allies who want to 
hold us up. 

It is for that reason I take the oppo- 
site point of view and I come very close 
to disagreeing with my colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida. I do not say I 
do, but I come close to the edge. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, there are no funds in this 
bill relative to what the gentleman has 
alluded to as a holdup. There is no doubt 
that the negotiations are very difficult 
for our side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Youna) 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. LacomarsIno, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like the gentleman to complete 
his answer to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, basically I have completed it. Ne- 
gotiations are very difficult, but we ought 
not, as the distinguished majority leader 
said earlier today, we ought not to de- 
prive ourselves of the necessary tools. I 
think if we deprive ourselves of Subic 
Bay and Clark Air Force Base, we have 
deprived ourselves of very necessary na- 
tional defense tools. 

Mr, LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, I would say 
I agree with the gentleman. Certainly, 
during this crucial negotiation period is 
not the time to do something to disrupt 
these crucial negotiations. 
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I would point out that Subic Bay and 
Clark Air Force Base are not only im- 
portant to us and the Philippine Islands, 
they are important to all the southeast 
and southern Asia, to Australia and New 
Zealand. I would imagine if representa- 
tives of those countries were sitting here 
today they would vote unanimously 
against this amendment, because they 
have much more at stake than we do. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just come from the ASEAN Conference 
where the members of the Southeast 
Asia Conference are sitting together with 
our State Department to discuss our mu- 
tual problems. I would say it would be 
most unfortunate now to pass this 
amendment deleting funds. I think we 
have made our point very clear to the 
Filipinos that we do not condone in any 
manner, shape, or form, the methods 
they are using in their own political sys- 
tem and the deprivation of human rights 
that exist there; but I think we have an 
overriding national interest to maintain 
those facilities that we have in the 
Philippines. 

We are cutting those facilities back 
now. We are cutting Clark Air Force 
Base back to about one-tenth of what it 
was. We are cutting Subic Bay back; 
however, those base facilities are im- 
portant to the security interests of the 
United States. 

I think if we were to pass this amend- 
ment, it would send a signal to them that 
I think is the wrong signal at this pres- 
ent time. 

They are not very anxious to keep us 
there. They are not overly anxious to 
keep us there because they are the target 
of other nations as a result of our bases 
being there. 

The important element, however, is 
the fact that these bases are part of our 
global strategy. If the Members recall, 
they turned down an offer that was made 
to them by a previous administration of 
a billion dollars for those same bases. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for his comments, 
and I must say I am happy that he and 
I are back together again. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 


Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, if these 
bases are as important as some people 
feel they are—I do not happen to think 
they are, but some people do feel that 
way—then it seems to me it is important 
in the interest of the United States that 
we consider this amendment very care- 
fully. i 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Younc) has 
expired. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Younc) may be al- 
lowed to continue for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have been on the consideration 
of this amendment now for 1% hours. 
We have, I believe, 70 amendments be- 
fore us. The chairman of the full com- 
mittee has already indicated the impor- 
tance of our trying to wind this up to- 
day. How on Earth we could, if we con- 
tinue at this rate, I do not know, because 
I am afraid we would be shortchanging 
the Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Lone) rise? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Chairman, that all 
debate on the pending amendment and 
all amendments thereto close within 15 
minutes, at 11:45 a.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on the pend- 
ing amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the motion was agreed to 
will each be recognized for 1 minute. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The Philippine bases are important to 
the security of the United States and ne- 
gotiations are now underway to allow us 
to continue using them. 

The assistance which the funds in this 
bill will permit, are not a payment for 
those negotiations, but are part of a 
long-term U.S. agreement to help the 
Philippine Government develop its own 
defense forces. 

In the negotiations that have been on- 
going, the United States has not been 
held up. 

As a matter of fact, the Philippine 
Government has come down considerably 
since the time 2 years ago when the 
United States reportedly offered $1 bil- 
lion in assistance to that Government in 
return for the use of the bases. 

Mr. Chairman, Clark Air Force Base 
and the Subic Bay Naval Base are not 
any benefit to the Philippines. The pres- 
ence of U.S. forces at those bases also 
serves the interests of the other coun- 
tries in Southeast Asia. 

Above all they serve the security in- 
terests of the United States. 

A reduction in assistance at this time 
could prejudice the negotiations and 
could ultimately result in the denial of 
those bases to the United States. 

This must be avoided. 

I urge a no vote on the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN). 
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Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, putting 
aside all the arguments on the torture, 
abductions, assassinations, and every- 
thing that continues to go on in the 
Philippines, as reported by Amnesty In- 
ternational, the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists, and the Association of 
Ministers in the Philippines, putting all 
that aside, do we really want to spend 
our taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars to 
line the pockets of Marcos and his wife? 

Here is a headline: “Marcos Seizes Air- 
line That Billed Wife.” His wife ran up a 
bill of $3 million against the airline, and 
what does Marcos do? He just takes it 
over. 

Here is another: “5 Years of Philippine 
Martial Law Builds Personal Power of 
Marcos.” 

They own the hotels in Manila, they 
own companies. There is a saying in the 
Philippines that “under marital law 
everything is relative.” You have to be 
related, and if you are related to the 
Marcos’, you become a multimillionaire. 

That is where our taxpayers’ dollars 
are going. So I say we should support 
the Ryan amendment on the Philippines 
and save some of our taxpayers’ dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
MITCHELL). 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL). 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I will not 
object, but I think for the rest of the 
day I will object to these requests for 
transfers of time. However, I will not 
object to this one. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
BEDELL). 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
RYAN) which would reduce grant mili- 
tary assistance for the Philippines by $5 
million—from $13.1 million to $8.1 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, for some time I have 
been greatly concerned over repeated 
reports of violations of basic human 
rights and over the repression of the 
freedom of assembly and the right to 
express opinions in opposition to gov- 
ernment programs in the Philippines. 
Such charges have been well documented, 
both in the press and by reputable 
organizations such as Amnesty Inter- 
national, and even the State Depart- 
ment’s Country Reports on Human 
Rights Practices states that— 

No real steps have yet been taken toward 
restoration of democratic government or the 
elimination of the more severe intrusions on 
individual rights. 


I think that it is time that the U.S. 
Congress take substantive action to 
demonstrate to the Marcos government 
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that it will not tolerate the use of Amer- 
ican aid to support such practices. 

Last week, I and several other Members 
of the House had the opportunity to 
meet with Imelda Marcos, the wife of the 
Philippines’ ruler and a significant force 
in her own right in that country. The 
ensuing discussion was frank and pro- 
ductive, especially from the standpoint 
of enabling us to express our own per- 
sonal views on the status of human 
rights in the Philippines. 

One thing that was revealed by Mrs. 
Marcos that afternoon is of particular 
concern to me. She admitted that it is 
an official policy of her country to utilize 
military personnel, trained and equipped 
by U.S. funds, in the arrest and interro- 
gation of prisoners. 

There have been numerous detailed 
accounts of the extremely brutal nature 
of these interrogations. These allegations 
of torture have been well-documented 
and fabrication can be ruled out. The 
International Security Assistance Act 
of 1978, which passed the House earlier 
today, contained a provision which pro- 
hibits security assistance for police, 
domestic intelligence, or other compar- 
able law enforcement activities to those 
governments which engage in a con- 
sistent pattern of violation of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights. I am 
hopeful that this language will serve to 
put an end to the misuse of U.S. security 
assistance which has been so rampant 
in the past—in the Philippines and in 
other nations as well. 

I believe that the treatment of pris- 
oners by the Marcos government is testi- 
mony to the need for greater U.S. atten- 
tion to the human rights environment in 
the Philippines. The amendment we are 
now considering—the Ryan amend- 
ment—is needed to demonstrate our con- 
cern in this regard. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
this amendment affects only a relatively 
small portion of total U.S. military as- 
sistance to the Philippines. It would cut 
only 27 percent from MAP, leaving $8.1 
million. Furthermore, over $34 million 
of MAP moneys remains in the pipeline 
untouched, and the Ryan amendment 
would have no effect on the $18.5 million 
for foreign military sales and $0.7 million 
for international military education and 
training. 

I believe that, if anything, the Ryan 
language is not strong enough, especially 
in light of the fact that the State Depart- 
ment has noted that “the Philippines is 
neither perceived as a threat by other 
nations in the region nor threatened by 
them.” This statement in itself raises 
significant questions about the scope of 
our military aid program to the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Chairman, what, then, is the ne- 
cessity of these significant amounts of 
“security assistance”? Who is the Philip- 
pine Government trying to secure itself 
from? I fear that part of the answer 
lies in the thousands of repressed Fili- 
pino citizens existing in the hovels of 
Greater Manila and elsewhere through- 
out the Philippines, whose only real 
threat is the burning desire to speak their 
minds. 

Some, oblivious to the dissension boil- 
ing beneath the surface, will point to the 
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stability that Mr. Marcos seems to have 
brought to the volatile Philippines and 
rely on that as justification for certain 
repressive tactics. They further claim 
that steps taken by the present govern- 
ment have been benign in the sense that 
the stability it seems to have brought has 
improved the average Filipino’s lot in 
economic terms as well. 

I would contend that this is not the 
case. While defense expenditures as a 
percentage of total Government spend- 
ing have risen from the 9.3 percent in 
1972 to over 16 percent in 1976, badly 
needed funds for domestic resource de- 
velopment have been curtailed. The ter- 
rific stress that the unjustified Philip- 
pine military buildup is putting on the 
economic infrastructure of the country 
is perhaps best revealed by the fact that, 
in 1976, the Philippines led the list of 
countries that received U.S. Government 
and U.S. dominated multilateral agency 
funding with nearly $1 billion. 

Part of this showed up in the Philip- 
pine external debt which rose almost 
50 percent in 1 year to $5.6 billion in 
1976. Yet, the concentration of wealth 
in that country is deplorable and the 
poor are suffering disproportionately 
due to the spiraling inflation that has 
set in, in large part the result of nonpro- 
ductive military spending. Whats more, 
a U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment report has projected that 
Philippine defense spending will rise to 
20 to 25 percent of total Government 
spending within 1 year. 

The tremendous upsurge in U.S. eco- 
nomic and military assistance since the 
imposition of martial law in 1972 partic- 
ularly bothers me because I believe that 
it constitutes a demonstration of im- 
plicit official U.S. support for the policies 
that are being pursued by the Philippine 
Government. It seems to me that noth- 
ing should be further from the truth 
and that we should pass the Ryan 
amendment to send the message to the 
Marcos government that the United 
States is displeased and prepared to act 
to convey that displeasure. It is not too 
much to ask that the recipient of such 
substantial U.S. assistance adhere to the 
basic principles of free speech, right to 
assembly, protection from physical 
abuse, and detention without a trial, and 
the other rights that all the world’s peo- 
ple are entitled to. 

When considering this issue, I think 
it is important to understand the close 
relationship which has existed over the 
years between the United States and 
the Philippines. The people of the United 
States justifiably feel a strong histori- 
cal affinity to the Filipino people. And, 
as a close military ally, we, of course, 
support the territorial integrity of the 
Philippines. At the same time, however, I 
think that Members of the Congress 
have a responsibility to insure that U.S. 
aid is not used to support the repressive 
policies of foreign governments. 

I understand the concerns of those 
who argue that the United States should 
not interfere with the internal affairs of 
foreign nations. Nevertheless, I do not 
believe that insisting that U.S. aid not be 
used for domestic repression constitutes 
meddling or interference. To the con- 
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trary, it is a justifiable and necessary 
condition for receipt of our aid. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that any gov- 
ernment that prevents the free exchange 
of ideas, fails to adequately account for 
the needs of the poor and imprisons those 
who speak out for peaceful change should 
not receive our support. I further believe 
that, given the track record of the Mar- 
cos government since the imposition of 
martial law in 1972, the implementation 
of genuine economic and human rights 
reforms in the Philippines should be es- 
sential to continued U.S. support of that 
government. 

Mr. Chairman, I would prefer that we 
cut off all military aid to the Philippines 
pending substantive improvement in the 
human rights situation but, being real- 
istic. I realize that that wish might not 
be shared by a majority here. Yet, surely 
there should be a majority in favor of a 
reduction to make the point that the 
United States is not blind to the repres- 
sion that grips the country and will not 
condone continued violations of human 
rights. 

Adoption of the Ryan amendment, 
which would reduce grant military as- 
sistance to the Philippines by $5 million, 
would constitute a clear signal to Presi- 
dent Marcos—and, indeed, to all recipi- 
ents of U.S. aid—that the U.S. Congress 
will not countenance violations of basic 
human rights. I believe that this is a 
reasonable amendment, and I hope that 
all of my colleagues will support it as 
a modest, yet highly significant, proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING). 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, last 
week, when the gentleman from Iowa 
arranged for a meeting, at her request, 
between Mrs. Marcos and several Mem- 
bers of Congress, I asked her why her 
government put people in jail for what 
they said or printed. She replied that 
this was only done when what they said 
was “subversive.” 

I then asked her what they considered 
too subversive. She responded, and I am 
now quoting, “It is subversive because it 
is contrary to our policy and our line.” 

Mr. Chairman, we should have learned 
by now from our experiences with Bat- 
tista of Cuba, Thieu of South Vietnam, to 
mention a few, that alining ourselves, 
because we have military bases in their 
countries, with corrupt dictatorial re- 
gimes is self-defeating? 

Napoleon, the greatest military genius 
in history, said: 


In war, the moral is to the material as 
three is to one. 


If we continue to ally ourselves with 
corrupt, tyrannical governments, we are 
going to end up losing the contest be- 
cause their own people are going to say, 
“Well, how are you any different than 
the people you are opposing?” 

So I suggest that the gentleman from 
Iowa is absolutely right. If we really 
want to help the Philippine people and 
help the Government in becoming a 
sound, well-based Government, then we 
will send them a message by approving 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. JOHN L. Burton). 
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Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is another message. We gave them a 
message last year. It did not help much. 
We are trying to give them a bigger 
message. 

Again, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
said how the Philippine Government is 
backing down on its harsh demands to 
retain the bases. That is because they 
need the bases there for the economic 
well-being of their country, and they 
would not dare close those bases. So, the 
issue of the bases being closed is a false 
argument. The bases are something that 
Marcos needs to stay in power more than 
we need them for our own national 
security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WOLFF). 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that no one is more sympathetic to 
the plight of the Philippine people than 
Iam. I have had two of my friends blown 
apart out there in the Philippines. How- 
ever, I do think that I am not going to 
try to be more Philippine that the Fili- 
pinos. I have spoken to many of the 
leaders, the oprosition leaders, and they 
want the bases to be maintained. If we 
do not work and try to keep our bases 
there, we are going to be in great trouble. 
I think American interests must be 
served. We, in the International Rela- 
tions Committee, have already cut this 
item by $5 million. The Committee on 
Appropriations has already cut by $5 
million this aid. These cuts are suffi- 
cient to send the human right message; 
further cuts will be self-defeating for the 
American interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. RYAN). 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, the only 
point I would like to make, finally, is 
that this whole matter does not have 
to do with our bases in the Philippines. 
That contract goes on. It is simply a 
matter of us trying to indicate to the 
Marcos government and to the people of 
the Philippines beyond Mr. Marcos, that 
we are concerned about their survival 
as free people. I think the Philippine 
election, as bad as it was this year, was 
because of the House action taken last 
year. If there is more significant action 
taken here, when Marcos is in violation 
of U.S. law in his use of U.S. funds per- 
haps there will be some kind of recogni- 
tion by Marcos that he must loosen his 
grip on the lives of his people. 

The CHAIRMAN. To close debate, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me say that I strongly sym- 
pathize with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Ryan), who is doing a most 
distinguished job in this area. I cannot 
agree with this amendment. I do oppose 
it because it does seem to me that it is 
not enough cut to hurt economically, 
irreparably, but it is enough of a cut 
however, to produce great irritation. 

I have also discussed with the gentle- 
man from California the possibility that 
it seems to me that if this aid which goes 
to armed forces doing a police role is 
really a violation of the law, it is up to 
the administration to enforce the law, 
not up to Congress to pass another law 
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to enforce it. I personally have agreed to 
cooperate with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in writing a letter to the General 
Accounting Office asking if we could not 
get some sort of investigation to deter- 
mine whether there is an unlawful mis- 
use of money, and get the administration 
to act, thus making congressional action 
unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Ryan). 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Lonc of Mary- 
land) there were—ayes 12; noes 25. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 142, noes 264, 
not voting 26, as follows: 


[Roll No. 642] 
AYES—142 


Fithian 
Florio 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Grassley 
Green 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Hollenbeck 
Foltzman 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 

Kildee 


Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Applegate 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baucus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blouin 
Bonior 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Calif. Kindness 
Burton, John Kostmayer 
Burton, Phillip Krebs 
Caputo LaFalce 
Carr Leach 
Chisholm Lehman 
Clay Long, La. 
Collins, Tex. Lujan 
Corman Luken 
Cornell Lundine 
Cornwell McClory 
D'Amours McCloskey 
Davis McHugh 
Dellums McKay 
Dodd Maguire 
Dornan Markey 
Downey Marlenee 
Drinan 
Early 


Moffett 
Mottl 
Murphy, Pa. 
Nolan 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Pattison 
Pike 
Poage 
Quayle 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Slack 
Solarz 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Traxler 
Tucker 
Udall 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wirth 
Yates 


Mattox 
Metcalfe 
Eckhardt Meyner 
Edgar Mikulski 
Edwards, Calif. Mikva 
Emery Miller, Calif. 
English Miller, Ohio 
Ertel Mineta 
Evans, Colo. Minish 
Evans, Ind. Mitchell, Md. 
Fenwick Moakley 


NOES—264 


Boland 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown. Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burke, Fila. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 

Byron 
Carney 
Carter 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Boggs 


Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Derrick 
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Derwinskli 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Filippo 
Flood 
Fiynt 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 


Rhodes 
Kazen Roberts 
Kelly Robinson 
Kemp Roe 
Lagomarsino Rooney 
Latta Rose 
Lederer Rostenkowski 
Leggett Rousselot 
Lent Rudd 
Levitas Runnels 
Livingston Ruppe 
Loyd, Calif. Santini 
Lloyd, Tenn. Sarasin 
Long, Md. Satterfield 
Lott Schulze 
McCormack Sebeiius 
McDona:d Shipley 
McEwen Sikes 
McFall Simon 
McKinney Sisk 
Madigan Skelton 
Mahon Skubitz 
Mann Smith, Iowa 
Marks Smith, Nebr. 
Marriott Snyder 
Martin Spellman 
Mazzoli Spence 
Meeds St Germain 
Michel Staggers 
Milford Stanton 
Mitchell, N.Y. Steed 
Mollohan Steers 
Montgomery Steiger 
Moore Stockman 
Moorhead, Stratton 
Calif. Stump 
Moorhead. Pa. Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Treen 
Trible 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydier 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Jordan 


Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 

Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 

Obey 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Regula 


NOT VOTING—26 


Fraser Pressler 

Frey Quie 
Harrington Rodino 
Jenkins Teague 
Kasten Thone 
Krueger Tsongas 

Le Fante Whalen 
Flowers McDade Young, Alaska 
Ford, Tenn. Mathis 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Le Fante for, with Mr. Burke of Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Teague against. 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Krueger against. 


Mr. ASHLEY changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. DODD and Mr. BAUCUS changed 
their vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. An- 
NUNZIO). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ANNUNZIO 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 


Ireland 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 


Barnard 
Burke, Mass. 
Chappell 
Cochran 
Collins, Il. 
Conyers 
Dent 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF CORRECTED VERSION OF 
H.R. 13686, EXTENDING REGULATION Q FOR 2 
YEARS 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, yes- 

terday I introduced H.R. 13686, a bill to 
extend regulation Q for 2 years. I was 
joined by 23 cosponsors on the legislation. 
The legislation was a simple extension of 
regulation Q with nothing else included 
in the bill. However, through a mistake 
in typing the final draft, an incorrect 
title was placed on the bill which reflect- 
ed additional matters as part of the leg- 
islation. 

I am today introducing a revised bill 
which contains the correct title so as to 
avoid any confusion on the intent of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 

International military education and train- 
ing: For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of section 541 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, $25,700,000. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ASHBROOK 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. The Clerk read as 
follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASHBROOK: On 
page 9, lines 20 and 21, delete “$25,700,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$25,220,000:"" Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds contained in 
this paragraph shall be available for Afghan- 
istan.” 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair make 
this request. There are approximately 70 
amendments on the desk. This bill will 
be read paragraph by paragraph. The 
Chair requests those Members who have 
amendments not only to be standing, but 
to address the Chair at the proper time, 
because the Chair cannot identify a 
Member who is not standing and does not 
address the Chair for recognition. The 
Chair has no way of knowing whether or 
not these amendments will all be pre- 
sented, so the Chair will request that all 
Members who have amendments be 
standing and seek recognition at the 
proper time. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas will state it. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, did I understand the Chair- 
man to say that there are 70 amendments 
at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, 70. 


Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. 
Would it be in order, Mr. Chairman, to 
consider those amendments en bloc? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. 
I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, when 
we were debating the authorization for 
foreign aid, I offered this amendment 
which, very simply, would strike the 
$600,000 for Afghanistan which appears 
in the report on page 41 under interna- 
tional military education and training 
program. 

That amendment I offered on the au- 
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thorization bill did not pass. I was 
amazed during the next day or two, I 
must have had a minimum of 10 or 15 
Members come up and say, “Well, your 
Afghanistan amendment passed, didn’t 
it?” 

I said, “No, it didn’t.” 

They said, “I can't believe it.” 

So like a lot of things, we ought to take 
a second shot at it. Possibly the second 
time around reason will prevail. 

Frankly, I see no reason for $600,000 
going to Afghanistan. My friend, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, the chairman of 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions (Mr. ZABLOcCKI) made a very impas- 
sioned, reasoned argument in favor of re- 
tention of the language, retention of the 
amount. 

I think, on reflection, with the direc- 
tion the Government of Afghanistan is 
going and particularly in light of all the 
debate we just had on the Philippines 
particularly, that the statement of our 
colleague, the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia (Mrs. BURKE) , there is no question 
in my mind what this money will be used 
for as far as Afghanistan is concerned; 
so, very simply, we would cut out the ap- 
propriations for Afghanistan on the in- 
ternational military and training pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for this 
amendment. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the House set 
the proper pattern on the last vote when 
it rejected attempts on a country-by- 
country basis to impose our own per- 
sonal judgments about which countries 
ought to have aid retained and which 
countries should not. 

I think it is terribly important for us 
to realize some things. First of all, I in- 
vite anyone in this Chamber who can 
name at this moment the prime minister 
of Afghanistan to stand. How many peo- 
ple can? I see none. 

I wonder if I could ask every Member 
in the House who knows where Afghanis- 
tan is on the map to stand? Some have 
stood. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio states that intelligence tests on the 
floor of the House violate the rules of 
the House. The gentleman is probably 
right. 

My point is there are very few people 
in the House who know the faintest thing 
about Afghanistan. I do not. Perhaps the 
gentleman offering the amendment does 
and a few others do. 

I do know a couple things we ought to 
keep in mind, however; one, we had a 
change in the Afghanistan Government 
very recently. We do not yet know what 
the final pattern of that government is 
going to be. We do know that just 3 
weeks ago they threw out two pro-Soviet 
ministers. We do not know who they re- 
placed them with in terms of what their 
views are; but we do know who went out. 

Second, understandably we know that 
country has had a long relationship with 
the Soviet Union. We would, too, if we 
were a neighbor to the Soviet Union as 
they are. 

Third, we know we have an important 
narcotics control program in Afghanis- 
tan. I think it is important to retain the 
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cooperation of that country in dealing 
with that problem. 

Fourth, I would point out that we have 
already on human rights grounds cut 
20 percent from each of the two military 
items in this bill because of our concern 
about human rights violations in a 
number of countries, including Afghani- 
stan; so I would urge, without taking 
up any more of the House's time, for the 
time being to restrain ourselves, as we 
did on the last amendment, and allow 
the person we appoint as Secretary of 
State and allow the man we elect as 
President to determine whether it is in 
our national interest to cut off those 
funds to not only Afghanistan, but any 
other country in this bill. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly concur with what the gentle- 
man has expressed. 

I want to add that in authorizing this 
type of military training, we are acting 
to support the national interests of the 
United States. We are not trying to be 
nice to Afghanistan. No one can tell a 
month or a year from now what may de- 
velop there. 

But if we deny this economic tool, this 
military-economic tool, to the President, 
we have weakened his ability to influence 
the course of events in that section of 
the world. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man is exactly correct. 

Let me point out that if we do adopt 
this amendment, we abdicate to the So- 
viets all influence in Afghanistan. I do 
not think that is an especially smart 
thing to do. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say first off 
that, although I speak mostly to the 
minority because as a matter of fact my 
views on defense and foreign policy co- 
incide generally with those of the minor- 
ity more than they do with those of the 
majority, I feel we are making a serious 
mistake if we adopt this amendment, be- 
cause of the precedent it will set today. 

The Department of Defense and the 
Executive of the United States do not 
have to spend the money just because 
we appropriate it. I think we have to 
have some trust in their judgment. 

Second, if we adopt this amend- 
ment because Afghanistan has shown 
indications of having a left-wing govern- 
ment, I feel we will set a dangerous 
precedent for the rest of the day, and 
Members who are more liberal than per- 
haps the Member who offered this 
amendment will be trying to offer 
amendments for most of the countries in 
Central America and South America. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this sets a dan- 
gerous precedent. I think we should try 
to abide by the precedent we set previ- 
ously and not name any countries, left- 
wing or rightwing. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the main I have supported the 


elimination of assistance to totalitarian 
regimes. It is my own current estimate 
that the Afghanistan leadership is pro- 
Soviet. It is admittedly Marxist. 

But this switch in regimes is so recent 
that I really do think it is ill-advised at 
this time for us not to leave the adminis- 
tration flexibility. If this new regime 
behaves as we expect it will, more likely 
than not we are apt to see that they will 
literally welcome the Soviets and move 
into the Soviet orbit. I would not be sur- 
prised if that proves to be the case. 

However, I think it would be a mistake 
to prejudge the matter, and we should 
give the administration flexibility and see 
how events unfold. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I join with the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. CHARLES 
Witson) and urge that we reject this 
amendment. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from California (Mr. PHILLIP BURTON). 

I would also like to say to the House 
that certainly if Afghanistan turns out to 
be a totalitarian, Marxist regime, the 
administration will not spend these 
funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) makes the point of 
order that a quorum is not present, and 
the Chair will count. 

Does the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
ASHBROOK) insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as I do not see 20 Members stand- 
ing, yes, I do insist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) insists on his point 
of order. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) withdraws his 
point of order. 


RECORDED VOTE 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) for a re- 
corded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 152, noes 236, 
not voting 44, as follows: 

[Roll No. 643] 


AYES—152 


Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
lawson, Del 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Corcoran 


Abdnor 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bevill 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 


Cornell 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 

Devine 
Dickinson 
Dodd 

Dornan 
Drinan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
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Emery 
English 
Ertel 
Evans, Ind. 
Fiippo 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Hall 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hillis 

Holt 
Huckaby 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Colo 
Jones, N.C. 
Kazen 
Kelly 

Keys 
Kindness 
Leach 
Lent 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Ambro 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
B'anchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Danielson 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Downey 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Fary 
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McClory 
McDonald 
McKinney 
Marks 
Marienee 
Marriott 
Mattox 
Miller, Ohio 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mott! 
Murphy, 01. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pike 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rose 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 


NOES—236 


Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findiey 
Fish 
Pisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Fiorio 
Fiynt 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowier 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goidwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Green 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johneon, Calif. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, Md. 
Lundine 
McCloskey 
McCormack 


Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Shuster 
Skelton 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 

St Germain 
Steed 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Trible 
Tucker 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Weaver 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Fla. 
Zeferetti 


McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Martin 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif, 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Poage 
Preyer 

Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Roe 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Sarasin 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sharp 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
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Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stokes 
Studds 


Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 

Wirth 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 


Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Wallgren 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weiss 

NOT VOTING—44 


Jones, Tenn. Rogers 
Kasten Roncalio 
Kemp Rooney 
Krueger Shipley 
Latta Teague 
Le Fante Thompson 
McDade Thone 
Madigan Thornton 
Mathis Tsongas 
Nolan Whalen 
Pettis Wilson, Bob 
Pickle Wilson, C. H. 
Pressler Young, Alaska 
Harrington Quie Young, Tex. 
Jenkins Rodino 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee for, 
Burke of Massachusetts against, 
Mr. Rogers for, with Mr. Le Fante against. 
Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Thompson against. 
Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Teague against. 
Mr. Beard of Rhode Island for, with Mr. 
Krueger against. 


Mr. WAGGONNER changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. WALGREN changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HARKIN: Page 
9, lines 20 and 21, strike out "$25,700,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $12,450,000". 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would reduce funds in the 
appropriation for military training, 
military training only, by an additional 
$13.5 million. The Committee on Appro- 
priations has already reduced the 
amount by $4.3 million. 

The recommendation of the com- 
mittee was based on its assessment of 
the doubtful human rights record of 
many of the proposed recipients of this 
aid. This is shown on page 42 of the 
committee’s report. 

I applaud the committee’s action and 
feel that they have done right, but I do 
not think that they have gone quite far 
enough. 

At least 11 of the 41 proposed recip- 
ients of military training have records 
of very serious human rights violations 
and there are probably others, and of 
those that may not have seriously vio- 
lated human rights, they are listed as 
not really important for our national 
security. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, Indo- 
nesia, which still holds tens of thous- 
ands of political prisoners, many of 
them for more than 12 years, is slated 
to receive $2.5 million. The sum of 
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$450,000 is slated for the armed forces 
of Bolivia, which just staged a coup 
when. its hand-picked candidate was 
unable to win the Presidential election 
without massive election violations. 

The administration also proposed 
military training for 13 other authori- 
tarian governments. While there does 
not seem to be the same level of viola- 
tions as in many other countries, the 
administration has failed to give any 
compelling national security reason 
that we should support these countries. 

These countries are all located in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. As the 
last three Secretaries of Defense have 
pointed out, the vital areas of U.S. na- 
tional security are Europe, the Middle 
East, and Northeast Asia. 

Let me make it clear that my amend- 
ment is not intended, nor need it affect 
the continuation of military training to 
countries in the Middle East and Europe. 
I arcee with the committee’s recommen- 
dauon that any reduction would be ap- 
plied “in a manner that would * * * im- 
peril the delicate Middle East balance 
and peace initiative.” 

On the other hand, we should reduce 
military training to all those author- 
itarian governments which play no role 
in our national security, especially those 
guilty of human rights violations. 

Military training, of all kinds of se- 
curity assistance, forges the closest 
identification between ourselves and the 
recipient governments. We are increas- 
ing the skills of the foreign nations mil- 
itarily so that each will be more effec- 
tive in conducting not only military 
operations, but police operations. When 
the military personnel are part of 
the military dictatorship, and they in 
turn are part of the police force, we are, 
therefore, increasing their capabilities 
to repress the population in their exer- 
cise of legitimate human rights. 

Mr. Chairman, what I am doing is cut- 
ting an additional $13.2 million. 

Here is where it would come from: 

From those countries listed as serious 
human rights violators, $10.4 million, in- 
cluding Korea, Bangladesh, of all places, 
Morocco, Bolivia, Haiti, Nicaragua, and 
Paraguay. 

Another $4.06 million will come from 
those countries assistance for which can- 
not be justified on national security 
grounds. Those countries are Malaysia, 
Ghana, Honduras, and Peru, among 
others. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I have asked 
for a $3.08 million cut, which represents 
70 percent of the funds proposed for the 
Canal school, the school located in the 
Canal Zone in Panama, in which much 
of this military training for the Latin 
American countries is going on. 

All told, Mr. Chairman, that equals 
$17.5 million. 

The committee cut, as I said, $4.3 mil- 
lion of that $17.5 million. I am just going 
the rest of the way and asking for an 
additional $13.2 million cut. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is 
adopted, which I hope it is, this will ef- 
fectively cover all of the countries which 
I have listed in all of my amendments 
that I have at the desk right now. If this 
amendment is adopted, I would see ab- 
solutely no reason at all to bring any 
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separate amendments with respect to 
other countries up later on in the bill 
because I believe that this amendment 
covers the waterfront in terms of reduc- 
ing our involvement in military training 
to the right wing governments and to 
the left wing governments and other 
governments like Upper Volta or Equa- 
dor or Honduras or Ghana, 

What they need, Mr. Chairman, is eco- 
nomic aid. They need help for their poor 
people. They do not need more guns and 
ammunition or military training for 
their police forces so that they might 
at some time in the future become more 
repressive toward their own citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a great ad- 
mirer of the gentleman from Iowa. He 
has done a remarkable job and has made 
a great impression on this Congress be- 
cause of his work on human rights. I 
have voted for every single one of his 
human rights amendments. 

I have to rise, however, in opposition 
to the amendment at this time. I under- 
stand that this is the first in a series of 
over 50 amendments to be offered by the 
gentleman, and I shall be obliged to op- 
pose each and every amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the House Committee 
on Appropriations has labored many long 
days in order to report to this body what 
we consider to be a reasonable and just 
bill, particularly with respect to the issue 
of human rights. 

For a number of years, the gentleman 
has been, as I said, in the vanguard of 
human rights advocacy; and I am proud 
to say that I supported him. However, I 
naturally cannot support what amounts 
to a massive assault on the foreign aid 
bill, which the subcommittee and the full 
committee worked so hard to fashion. 

Last year the committee brought to the 
House a bill which singled out several 
countries which we deemed gross viola- 
tors of human rights. This year in mark- 
ing up this bill we debated the issue at 
great length. There was a tremendous 
disagreement among our members as to 
which countries should or should not be 
included in such restrictive language this 
year. Finally, as listed on page 9 of our 
report—and I recommend everyone turn 
to it and read it—the committee has 
listed 27 perceived violators of human 
rights. The committee had a great deal 
of difficulty in gathering consistent and 
credible information regarding the hu- 
man rights situation in the various coun- 
tries. Further, there were so many coun- 
tries with which one or more members of 
our committee had reservations that had 
we listed them all, there would have been 
few qualified countries remaining. 

Finally, there was a great discussion 
over whether such restrictions should be 
limited to the military assistance ac- 
counts or should the restrictions be ex- 
tended to the banks and bilateral eco- 
nomic assistance programs? 

In the end, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee members felt that they could not 
put together a list of gross violators of 
human rights that would satisfy every- 
one. We felt a responsible compromise 
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was not to lock the administration into 
any fixed position by listing countries 
in the bill, but to inflict across-the-board 
reductions in the military credit sales 
account and the military training ac- 
count and to voice our concern in the 
report. This we have done. Excluding 
Israel, we have reduced the military 
credit sales account by 20 percent. We 
have reduced the military training by 20 
percent. In compliance with the authori- 
zation bill, we have reduced the Philip- 
cines MAP program by $5 million. We 
have listed 27 countries in our report 
which we felt needed closer scrutiny 
from a human rights perspective, and we 
have included a general provision, sec- 
tion 113, which generally deals with 
human rights. It is a very difficult field in 
which to pin anything down, and the 
situation changes from one year to an- 
other. A great deal of our information 
is 2 or 3 years old, and we are not ina 
really factual position at any time to say 
that this or that situation prevails today. 
That is why it seemed to us that we 
should make a general cut and list a 
number of countries which we felt were 
in a sense indicted, and leave it up to 
the administration to make the specific 
cuts. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I feel 
the committee has acted in a responsible 
manner, and I urge that the amendment 
be defeated. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to compliment the gentleman in 
the well for his leadership in the human 
rights area over the past 342 years that 
I have been associated with the gentle- 
man since I have been here. I know his 
concern in that area, and I know that we 
have been mutually supportive of each 
other in those respects in the past. I 
guess I am concerned about the fact that 
we tend to continue on certain programs 
without really questioning them, and 
we continue on down a path. Unless we 
sort of stop and really take a hard look 
at what we are doing, I am afraid that 
a lot of this money is going for things 
that we really do not want it to go for. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. HARKIN, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Lone of Mary- 
land was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. HARKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr, HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I just want to ask 
the gentleman how we justify, it is a 
minor sum, but like the $175.000 in mili- 
tary aid to Chad and ^100,000 to Mali 
or $450,000 to Sudan, those seem like 
very minor amounts and I know the gen- 
tleman cannot keep track of every coun- 
try, and I do not expect him to; but my 
point is why do we have to spend this 
money for military training to those 
countries? They are not listed as human 
rights violators. They are not listed for 
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national security, either. Why do we have 
to spend that money? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr, Chair- 
man, in response to the gentleman, I 
might say I have often raised the same 
question in my own mind and in my own 
heart. I have no doubt a great deal of 
our foreign aid rests on a dubious foun- 
dation. 

The great problem is that we are a leg- 
islative body and not an administrative 
body. We cannot, it seems to me, go into 
every situation, try to find out what goes 
on and pass legislation to deal with it. 
Heavens knows, I wish we could, and in 
many situations I have done exactly 
that; but the trouble is we spread our- 
selves too thin and it is just hopeless and 
we will probably do the wrong thing at 
the wrong time. That is why we made a 
general cut and told the administration 
what countries to consider and give at- 
tention to. I thought that was the re- 
sponsible thing to do and it was the one 
thing we could get agreement on within 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment is defeated. As I said yesterday, I 
have served on this subcommittee for 
18 years. If the gentleman from Iowa 
has only been around here in the 
sixties or early seventies, he would 
have seen that in 1963 this military aid 
program was $1.3 billion, in 1968 it was 
$1.78 billion, and in 1973 it reached a 
record $4.2 billion. This committee has 
worked diligently to bring that figure 
down to a level of $64,500,000 for the 
military assistance program this year. 
IMET has seen similar reduction. From 
a figure of $0.861 billion in 1972 it has 
been reduced to $25.7 million. And even 
before anyone else in this Chamber be- 
gan speaking on human rights, it was 
myself and the gentleman from Mary- 
land who introduced an amendment 
that became known as the Conte-Long 
amendment. The prevention of any sale 
or grant or military credit sale to any 
underdeveloped country in the world 
for sophisticated weapons of war 
became law. It was way back in the 
early sixties that we tacked that amend- 
ment on. I do not have to show my 
credentials in regard to how I feel on 
human rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Iowa is beating a dead horse. We 
did a good job on the question of mili- 
tary aid to the Philippines in the com- 
mittee hearings and markups. We cut 
military training to the Philippines, 
and yet the gentleman comes in here 
today supporting an amendment by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Ryan) 
to cut the military training program 
to the Philippines by yet another $5 
million. They forced a rollcall and now 
what kind of message have they sent? 
Prior to that rollcall we sent the mes- 
sage to the Philippines that we were not 
happy with their human rights situa- 
tion and, therefore, we cut their pro- 
gram; but they want further cuts? 
And as a result of them wanting 
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more they come here and place an 
amendment, get a rollcall, and they 
take at least a 2-to-1 beating. Now the 
Philippines can look at us and say, “The 
House of Representatives agrees with us. 
Look at the beating they took.” 

So the gentleman is beating a dead 
horse. Here again, the administration 
asked for $32.1 million for military 
training. We cut it down to $25.7 million. 
We put in our report that we are not 
happy with some of these countries on 
human rights; yet the gentleman from 
Iowa is going to come in here and take 
another beating, and the gentleman is 
going to deliver a message to those 
countries that the House of Representa- 
tives is with them. The House does not 
agree with these countries. The House 
just feels the gentleman is going too far. 

The committee has been conscientious 
in its work. They held hearings for days 
and weeks and months and after a lot of 
debate in hearings and markups, they 
came out with what they thought was a 
good figure. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. Since I mentioned the 
gentleman's name, I would be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. It is my duty, 
I believe, as a legislator and as a Repre- 
sentative of my constituents to express 
my conscience and my best judgment on 
the floor of the House. I am not a mem- 
ber of this committee. I cannot do this 
in the subcommittee or in the full 
committee. 

I would remind the gentleman when we 
report something from my Committee on 
Agriculture, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is more than ready to take the 
floor and to debate the House on agri- 
cultural legislation which we have de- 
bated, which we have pulled cut of our 
full committee, that on which we have 
done our work; but the gentleman does 
not seem reticent about amending an 
agriculture bill. I have an obligation. not 
only to my own conscience, but to my 
constituents, to raise these issues on the 
fioor of the House. 

We may get beat, but at least the 
American people and the press are going 
to know what we are doing here, and it is 
not going to slip by unnoticed. I believe 
I have an obligation to point these things 
out to the American people. 

Mr, CONTE. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
answer the gentleman, he is absolutely 
right, he has that obligation. I do not 
deny that he has that right, but he is 
doing it over and over again. 

I do not do that on the agriculture bill. 
I take my shot where I think it is good, 
and if I lose, I let it go. I do not keep 
beating that dead horse, because I know 
if I keep doing that, I will lose my effec- 
tiveness, and I do not want to do that. I 
want to be able to trim that agriculture 
bill and bring it down to some level of 
reality, but if I keep going after every- 
thing in that agriculture bill, I will lose 
my effectiveness. 

Mr. HARKIN. As the gentleman usually 
does on the agriculture bill. 

Mr. CONTE. I did not hear what the 
gentleman said. 
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Mr. HARKIN. I said, as the gentleman 
usually does on the agriculture bill. 

Mr. CONTE. No, I do not. But in any 
case, let me continue with this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CONTE 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I want the 
Members to know that I admire the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN), but let 
me give the Members another side of this 
story. 

Back in the old days I used to get 
whacked on the head, because I would 
be supporting some of these programs 
in foreign aid. One of the Members on 
my side of the aisle during a Democratic 
administration tried to cut out this pro- 
gram that the gentleman is trying to 
knock out right now for Indonesia, and 
I took the well of the House and argued 
against the Republicans on this side and 
said: 

Look, the only program we have with In- 
donesia is this military training program, 
and if we are ever going to have a chance 
in that country, it is through this program. 


Of course, it was about that time that 
Sukarno told us what we could do with 
our foreign aid and what the United 
States could do right down the line. I 
had a very, very difficult debate, but we 
won it. We won it by a close vote. 

The only thing that toppled Sukarno 
was the fact that they had those young 
officers who came over here to our War 
College and were trained by Americans. 

If we are going to have any input in 
some of these countries that violate hu- 
man rights and foster repression, it is 
by having those young men come here 
to be trained in our War College. They 
come here and live in the homes of 
American people, they see how we live 
and how our democratic form of govern- 
ment operates, and then they can go back 
and hopefully try to influence their own 
governments to do what is right in the 
area of human rights. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, certainly 
the gentleman is not condoning what 
those young officers did when they took 
over? The bloodbaths that they insti- 
gated in that country are well known 
throughout the world. 

Did they learn that in our training 
schools? If so, the gentleman is adding 
credence to my argument. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I heard 
the gentleman say there are a lot of peo- 
ple in jail in Indonesia. I had been in 
Indonesia many times before the coup, 
and believe me, there was not room 
enough in all the jails for the people 
incarcerated in Indonesia under Su- 
karno. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
ConTE) has expired. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) has 
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offered this amendment with the best of 
intentions, and in fact, as he knows, 
Ihave most often sided with him on these 
types of amendments, because we must 
be concerned about human rights and 
about what participatory role we are 
playing in repression in these other coun- 
tries. 

I think it is fair to say as well that 
the administration now in office is very 
sensitive to these matters. 

What we have seen in the last year 
and a half is the difficulty both the ad- 
ministration and the Congress have in 
attempting to implement, in consistent 
fashion, a human rights policy. There is 
no question that this Congress and the 
Carter administration are committed to 
improving human rights conditions 
around the globe. 

The problem is how to implement that 
policy in a fashion which is reasonable 
fair and effective and which serves the 
interests of the United States as well as 
of the people we are trying to help. 

Our committee, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Conte) pointed out, 
spent months reviewing the facts and the 
testimony, not just from the administra- 
tion but from many others, with respect 
to human rights conditions in many of 
the countries that relate to this amend- 
ment. 

We are convinced that the administra- 
tion has made every conceivable effort to 
implement the policy in a reasonable 
way. But it is also clear to this com- 
mittee that we have not been able to 
develop as yet, either in the administra- 
tion or in the Congress, a simple stand- 
ard to implement the policy. Therefore, 
the committee reached what I consider 
to be a reasonable conclusion, that is, 
to say that we are concerned about 
human rights in these 27 countries listed 
in the report, and that, therefore, we are 
going to reduce the appropriation which 
the administration requested. We re- 
duced it by 20 percent, which is the most 
significant reduction in this account that 
has ever been taken by this committee. 
We then said to the administration: 

You determine, based upon your priorities 
and your assessments of United States inter- 
ests, how to allocate that remaining 80 per- 
cent. 


I think the best course at this partic- 
ular time would be to give the adminis- 
tration that year in order to make those 
rather difficult judgments, apply the 80 
percent of budget request that we have 
given it, and then we can see what has 
been done a year from now. I think, 
given the very difficult problem of im- 
plementation, that is the reasonable 
course. 

Therefore, while I sympathize with 
the gentleman from Iowa—I share his 
concern about human rights—it is fair 
to say that our committee and the ad- 
ministration share that concern, and we 
are trying, as effectively as we can, to 
implement the policy. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McHUGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 
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I think the virtue of that position is 
the effect it has on the administration. 
They regard it as being clearly irre- 
sponsible. But it is very difficult for them 
to argue against. I think what you do, 
when you have a cut about this size, is 
that you force them to rethink their own 
thoughts, and I think you force them to 
face the fact that Congress means busi- 
ness in a serious but not a reckless way, 
and you force them to make their judg- 
ment this year and next year about how 
you bring out the nonessential training 
aspects of this program. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McHUGH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I want to congratulate 
my colleague from New York for a well- 
balanced and reasoned statement. I 
would like to associate myself with the 
gentleman's remarks. I think he has put 
his finger on the overall problem. 

Mr. McHUGH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the military training cut amend- 
men offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa. I would agree with him that he 
certainly has every right and, as he 
sees it, a duty to bring these matters 
to the attention of the House, and 
I think, although I disagree with him, 
that it does perform a function; be- 
cause certainly the State Department, 
and the administration, and the Em- 
bassies of all of the countries that are 
involved in this program are paying very 
close and very careful attention to the 
debate that goes on here. And no matter 
how the vote turns out, I think that is 
helpful and it will have some beneficial 
effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out, as 
has already been stated, that the com- 
mittee has already cut some 20 percent 
from the President’s request. That is 
going to force the administration to re- 
view its priorities, to review these pro- 
grams, and perhaps change or eliminate 
some of them. I think the administra- 
tion should have the flexibility to do that. 
The administration is still putting its act 
together. There has been a change of em- 
phasis, perhaps not publically admitted 
yet, but there has been a change of em- 
phasis on the human rights program. I 
think that now the administration is 
looking more to traditional means of 
diplomacy to achieve the results that we 
all want to achieve. One of the things 
which can be used in the human rights 
campaign is this military training pro- 
gram. By offering this training program 
to military officers, many of whom will 
become leaders of their country, we have 
a chance to influence them and, as has 
already been pointed out, they will have 
a chance to see the benefits of our form 
of government and how it works. 

During a trip to Latin America last 
August, by the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Relations, many of us were, 
I think, very impressed by the fact that, 
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although the senior officers of some of 
the countries where we have now more 
or less cut off aid, particularly military 
aid, were upset about that, they under- 
stood why. They were not angry. They 
were hurt and disappointed. But they did 
tell us that the younger officers, the 
ones who are not receiving this kind of 
training, who do not have the benefit of 
this kind of association with Americans, 
and our American military, are very up- 
set. Those officers, as they rise in rank 
and assume positions in their govern- 
ments, may well turn to other countries 
for training, and so on, if we do not 
resume training assistance. 

So, I think that the military training 
provisions in the bill, especially in the cut 
down amount, is completely warranted. 
I would urge rejection of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 107. None of the funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available pursuant to this 
Act shall be obligated or expended to finance 
directly any assistance or reparations to 
Uganda, Cambodia, Laos, or the Socialist Re- 
public of Vietnam. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF FLORIDA 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Youne of Flor- 
ida: On page 11, line 15, after the word “di- 
rectly” add “or indirectly”. 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment ought to be labelled the 
Job Creation Amendment of 1978, for it 
has undoubtedly made many jobs all over 
this country in research, the prepara- 
tion of material, and delivering it to 
Members of Congress. Members have 
heard from the White House, the Treas- 
ury Department, the State Department, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce; they have heard from 
the League of Women Voters and any 
number of organizations, all the way 
down to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
telling us why Members ought not to 
support this amendment which prohibits 
indirect U.S. aid to Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Uganda. 


I just got a mailgram yesterday from 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and it 
Starts out by saying: 

On behalf of over 74,000 members, Na- 
tional Chamber respectfully urges you sup- 
port H.R. 12931, Foreign Assistance Appro- 


priations, as reported by the Appropriations 
Committee. 


They are against any amendments, 
and they are specifically, later on in the 
mailgram, against the amendment that is 
before us today. This is really interesting 
to me, Mr. Chairman, because just a few 
short weeks ago, at the request of cham- 
ber officials on the west coast of Florida, 
I attended a meeting. They asked me to 
discuss the foreign assistance program, 
which I did. 

Most of the time of that meeting was 
taken up by questions and answers, and 
an exchange of thoughts and ideas be- 
tween the members themselves and this 
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Member of Congress. Mr. Chairman, I 
would report that there were none in 
that room that day who were willing to 
indicate that they were for sending aid 
to Cuba or to the four countries in this 
amendment, directly or indirectly. So, I 
question just how accurate this mailgram 
from Hilton Davis, vice president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States really is. I do not think, if he will 
poll the chamber people in my district, 
I do not think he is going to get the same 
answer. 

Now, to the amendment. Not too long 
ago the President of the United States, 
for whatever reason he determined to 
do so, went to Yazoo, Miss., and held a 
town meeting. In that town meeting he 
was buffeted by questions from the audi- 
ence as to activities on the part of his 
administration that had been unpopu- 
lar. President Carter closed that town 
meeting with this statement: He said 
that he was opposed to providing any U.S. 
aid to Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, the crowd that had 
been rather cool to the President up to 
that point erupted in a show of support 
for that statement. When the President 
made the statement that he was opposed 
to U.S. aid to Vietnam, he did not put any 
qualification on it. He did not say: “I am 
opposed to direct aid but I am for in- 
direct aid.” He said: “I am against aid 
to Vietnam.” 

I support him. The people of Yazoo, 
Miss., supported him at that time, and 
his rating in the polls went up for a 
short period of time after tnat. 

The question of U.S. aid to Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, or Uganda is a ques- 
tion of aid to those countries whether it 
is direct or whether it is indirect, and all 
the arguments in the world are not going 
to change that. 

The Congress has spoken out loudly 
and clearly that we are opposed to direct 
aid to those countries. 

What I am seeking to do today is to 
amend this bill the same as we did last 
year on this bill. This House voted last 
year 295 to 115 to adopt the language 
of this amendment, to include the words 
“or indirectly.” 

Why do I want to prevent aid going 
to these four countries directly or in- 
directly? Members have a right to know 
why I chose these four countries last year 
and this year. 

Let me start out with Cambodia. To 
begin with, there is no money in this 
bill that is going to go to Cambodia di- 
rectly or indirectly, and that is good. 
because Cambodia has got to be the most 
vicious government any of us have ever 
known about under the dictatorship of 
the Khmer Rouge, or whoever it is that 
runs the show in Cambodia now. If Mem- 
bers have been taking the time to read 
the newspaper columns of one columnist 
Jack Anderson, they will have seen that 
he has documented time and time again 
the tremendous torture, and genocide 
taking place there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Younc) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida was allowed to proceed for 
5 additional minutes.) 
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Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank my colleagues for not objecting. 

We will pass over Cambodia, as I said, 
because there is not any money in this 
program, as we all know, for that pur- 
pose. 

Let us go on to Laos. Laos has refused 
to make an accounting for any Ameri- 
can who is missing in action. Laos has 
refused even to talk about making an 
accounting. They will not even discuss 
it with us. Not too long ago, in the same 
appropriation period we are involved in, 
our Government approved a $5 million 
shipment of rice to Laos. I was tempted 
to object to that, and I felt that I should, 
but I did not because I felt that maybe 
we ought to make the first step toward 
establishing a relationship with Laos, 
and we approved that $5 million worth 
of rice for Laos. But here we are, several 
months later, and still no accounting 
for our missing in action. And still the 
Laotian Government refuses even to dis- 
cuss it. 

By the way, some of our money is go- 
ing to Laos anyway. The World Bank 
approved a loan to Laos just this year 
and two more loans are pending before 
the World Bank. One of those is for a 
water project similar to those we are not 
going to do here in our own country. 

Let us move on to Vietnam. This very 
week in this House Chamber we heard 
some of the most emotional speeches we 
have ever heard on the floor of this 
House, talking about the families of 
American military personnel who are still 
listed as missing in action, talking about 
the tremendous feelings they must have 
when the Vietnamese Government re- 
fuses to make accountings. It was sug- 
gested that Vietnam gave us back maybe 
100 bags of bones. One of our colleagues 
used that description, but it was also 
pointed out that more than 1,500 Amer- 
icans are still listed as missing in action 
in Vietnam and nothing is being done 
about them. 

I was willing to take the first step in 
Laos, but as it relates to Vietnam I sug- 
gest to my colleagues that we have al- 
ready taken the first step in Vietnam and 
we have taken the second step and we 
have taken the third step. 

We could have denied them admission 
to the U.N. We did not. As a matter of 
fact, our ambassador to the U.N. wel- 
comed them with open arms. 

We have given them money through 
UNICEF. 

They have a 5-year program under 
UNDP. 

And the World Bank has a program— 
and their scheduling problem is as bad 
as ours. They had it scheduled for July 15 
and then for August 1, and now it is 
August 7 when IDA of the World Bank 
is going to take up the first of 5 loans 
to Vietnam. 

The first loan is $60 million. And of 
course we are the largest contributor to 
IDA and the World Bank. There are soft 
loans, no interest, no repayment for the 
first 10 years, then at no interest they 
supposedly will pay it back over the 40 
years remaining. 

I do not think that American tax dol- 
lars should be taken up through our 
tax collection procedure and passed on 
to Vietnam, be it directly or indirectly. 
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Let me go on to Uganda. Uganda is 
the fourth country we are discussing. 
We are expected to believe that Idi Amin 
is really cleaning up his act. Bill Peter- 
son writing for the Washington Post 
staff on June 16, 1978 had this to say: 

Arrests, killings continue in Uganda, Sen- 
ate is told. 

Amnesty International charged yesterday 
that although Ugandan President Idi Amin 
has declared 1978 a year of “peace and rec- 
onciliation,” the patterns of arbitrary ar- 
rests, disappearances, torture and killings 
“persist unaltered” under his dictatorship. 


Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I will yield in 
just a moment. 

The article goes on further to say: 

Thè human rights monitoring group that 
was awarded the 1977 Nobel Peace Prize 
said that from 50,000 to 300,000 people have 
been arbitrarily killed in the African na- 
tion since’‘Amin came to power in 1971. 


One of ‘our colleagues in the other 
body said: 

I feel very strongly that this nation can- 
not sit idly by while genocide is being prac- 
ticed in Uganda. 


I agree with that statement. 

The story goes on to say: 

Every new crisis, it said, brings on a new 
wave of random arrest and killings. Politi- 
cians, businessmen, writers, academics, for- 
eigners and religious leaders have been par- 
ticularly singled out. 


It goes on: 

The government, it added, has “institu- 
tionalized"” various forms of torture, includ- 
ing gouging out eyes and electric shock 
treatments. 


The story goes on and on. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I will 
ask to submit this material under the 
unanimous consent request I have been 
previously granted in the House. 

The material referred to follows: 


ARRESTS, KILLINGS CONTINUE IN UGANDA, 
SENATE Is TOLD 


(By Bill Peterson) 


Amnesty International charged yesterday 
that although Ugandan President Idi Amin 
has declared 1978 a year of “peace and recon- 
ciliation,” the patterns of arbitrary arrests, 
disappearances, torture and killings “persist 
unaltered” under his dictatorship. 

The human rights monitoring group that 
was awarded the 1977 Nobel Peace Prize said 
that from 50,000 to 300,000 people have been 
arbitrarily killed in the African nation since 
Amin came to power in 1971. 

Unless international pressure is increased 
on Uganda, “there is good reason to fear” 
that human rights violations of the same 
scale “could continue for a long time to 
come,” the volunteer group said in a report 
to the Senate subcommittee on foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

The report was released as the Senate was 
urged to bar U.S. coffee imports from Ugan- 
da in an effort to topple Amin’s regime. 

“I feel very strongly that this nation can- 
not sit idly by while genocide is being prac- 
ticed in Uganda,” Sen. Frank Church (D- 
Idaho) said in opening three days of hear- 
ings on the matter. 

“It appears that trade with the U.S. may 
be an important factor in maintaining the 
economic viability of the Amin government,” 
Church said at another point. 

Coffee is Uganda’s only mator export. In 
1977, the United States imported about one- 
third of the coffee produced in the country. 
Britain imported about 20 percent. 
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On Monday, the House approved a resolu- 
tion urging the Carter administration to ban 
all trade with Uganda. The resolution, how- 
ever, is not binding on the president and 
falls short of the mandatory sanctions being 
urged by Sen. Mark O. Hatfield (R-Ore.) and 
other members of Congress. 

Both Hatfield and Church yesterday 
praised Procter & Gamble and Hills Brothers 
for deciding to stop buying Uganda coffee. 
Two other companies, General Foods and 
Nestle, have stopped buying Uganda coffee 
for resale in the United States, but are con- 
tinuing to purchase it for foreign markets. 

Hatfield criticized the Carter administra- 
tion, the United Nations and Third World 
countries for their reluctance to act on the 
Ugandan government. Amin, he said, is guilty 
of the “most flagrant forms of genocide 
against his own people.” 

“We're led to believe that a ban on coffee 
imports could lead to a toppling of his re- 
gime,” Hatfield said in an interview. 

Amin has declared he has turned over a 
new leaf, and has invited Hatfield and other 
Officials to have dinner with him—an invita- 
tion Hatfield has declined. 

Amnesty International said it could find 
little evidence of any real change in Amin. 
Its study reported on 847 known killings 
since the beginning of 1977, including some 
as recent as April. 

Although there have been periods during 
that time when killings temporarily dimin- 
ished, the group said, “The Uganda govern- 
ment has taken no steps to improve the hu- 
man rights situation.” 

Every new crisis, it said, brings on a new 
wave of random arrest and killings. Politi- 
cians, businessmen, writers, academics, for- 
eigners and religious leaders have been par- 
ticularly singled out, it said. 

The government, it added, has “institu- 
tionalized” various forms of torture, includ- 
ing gouging out eyes and electric shock 
treatments. 

In some cases, arrested persons are ordered 
at gunpoint to murder other prisoners by 
hitting them on the head with a hammer, 
ax or car axle, the report said. “In one version 
of this grotesque and common method of 
killing, detainees are lined up: the first man 
is given a hammer to kill the next man, he is, 
then in turn, killed by another man, until 
the whole line is killed, the last survivor be- 
ing shot.” 


PALESTINIANS ON LIST OF UGANDA PASSPORTS 


A list of 27 Palestinians who allegedly 
were issued passports by Uganda has been 
examined by the Central Intelligence Agency 
and appears to be genuine, a Senate sub- 
committee disclosed yesterday. 

Among those on the list, according to 
Sen. Frank Church (D-Idaho), is a known 
member of Al Fatah, the terrorist organiza- 
tion. Committee sources refused to identify 
him, but said he is known to have taken 
part in terrorist activities. 


Church made his document public as his 
subcommittee on foreign economic policy 
heard witnesses urge the United States to 
sever all remaining commercial and diplo- 
matic ties with Uganda because of Gen. Idi 
Amin’s policies of genocide, torture and 
terror. 

Amin’s regime has been accused of collab- 
orating with Palestinian and other terrorist 
groups, primarily in actions against Israel. 

The CIA, in confirming the apparent au- 
thenticity of the list, did not comment on 
Ugandan activities. But William C. Harrop, 
a deputy assistant secretary of state, testi- 
fied, “We have no evidence that as of now 
they [the Ugandans] are supporting inter- 
national terrorism.” 

Committee sources refused to say how the 
list was acquired except that it was from a 
“non-U.S. source.” 

Included are the names of 11 persons who 
allegedly hold diplomatic passports, which 
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usually enable bearers to avoid routine im- 
migration and customs regulations. 

The list purportedly was prepared by the 
Ugandan Internal Affairs Ministry’s pass- 
port office for the secretary of internal af- 
fairs, according to a Feb. 6, 1978, cover letter 
describing it as “an up-to-date list of Ugan- 
da passports issued to Palestinians...” 

Church asked the CIA whether the docu- 
ment was genuine and whether any of those 
listed were known members of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization or “any other rad- 
ical Palestinian group.” 

CIA Director Stansfield Turner replied 
that “as far as this agency is able to deter- 
mine, the document ... is a copy of an 
authentic Ugandan government document.” 
He said the passports appear genuine, and 
one individual named was known to have 
traveled on the rt listed. 

Turner said the CIA had no other infor- 
mation on the use of Ugandan passports, 
but said “many North African and Middle 
Eastern nations” regard Palestinians as 
stateless persons and issue passports “that 
enable them to travel freely, without neces- 
sarily revealing that they are Palestinians.” 

While sources would not identify the 
known terrorist on the list, they confirmed 
a man listed as holding a diplomatic pass- 
port, Khaled Mohammed el-Shekh, is the 
PLO’s Kampala representative. 

The United States has no diplomatic mis- 
sion in Uganda. Thomas P. Melady, former 
ambassador to Uganda, said the presence of 
& Ugandan mission here enables Amin to 
spy on Ugandan exiles in the United States 
and then persecute their relatives at home. 

Harrop said that despite the State Depart- 
ment’s condemnation of Amin, the depart- 
ment thinks the Ugandan mission is useful 
for the interests of the 100 or so Americans 
in Uganda. 


Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I will be happy 
to yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. CHARLES WILSON. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Would the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Youne) tell us when the last World 
Bank loan to Uganda was made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired? 

(On request of Mr. CHARLES WILSON 
of Texas, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Younc of Florida was allowed to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The last World 
Bank loan to Uganda was before Idi 
Amin came into power. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. I 
thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Since it is my 
time, I will continue and say that much 
of the money was still in the pipeline 
when Amin took over. I will also say to 
the gentleman that the World Bank uses 
another form to make it really indirect, 
instead of indirect, they first established 
the East African community through 
which Uganda got aid, and this so-called 
East African community has been in 
receipt of loans from the World Bank for 
several years. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. If 
that is the case, then this amendment 
should say “or indirect, or really indi- 
rect.” 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The “really in- 
direct” is implied as I am sure the gen- 
tleman is aware of. 

Also Uganda is in for a very large 
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United Nations program over a 5-year 
period. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. That 
is not under the World Bank, if the gen- 
tleman will yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. 
That is not under the World Bank be- 
cause since Idi Amin has been the head 
of that country, there has not been a 
World Bank loan and there has been no 
money. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I would say 
this amendment is not directed only to 
the World Bank, it is directed to any 
American tax dollars in this bill that 
would go to these four countries directly 
or indirectly through any of the interna- 
tional banks or organizations. The World 
Bank is only one of many indirect routes 
through which this money will reach 
Vietnam, Laos, or Uganda. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Youn). 

Mr. Chairman, again, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by my able 
and dedicated friend, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Youna). 

Although I have great sympathy for 
the amendment, and I know the gentle- 
man realizes my great sympathy, last 
year we were unable to retain this type 
of language. The Senate was and still is 
adamantly opposed to such language. 
The only purpose the amendment can 
achieve is to delay the bill and further 
tie up needed foreign assistance funds 
for worthy programs of all kinds such as 
population control, the Peace Corps, food 
and nutrition, Middle East programs, 
and so on. 

Inasmuch as we have the specific pro- 
vision prohibiting bilateral assistance to 
these countries, the problem does not lie 
in our bilateral assistance programs. 
The problem is centered in the U.S. con- 
tributions to the various international 
organizations and the international fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Some of the countries named in the 
gentleman’s amendment would receive 
assistance through the international fi- 
nancial institutions or would receive as- 
sistance through the various United Na- 
tions programs. 

For example, Uganda and Vietnam are 
scheduled to possibly receive funds 
through the U.N. development program 
in the next 5 years. 

In the hearings before our commit- 
tee, concern was expressed with respect 
to providing assistance to these coun- 
tries; and the witness from the State 
Department stated that these funds 
would not be used to prop up any par- 
ticular country, but would be targeted 
at helping the poor people within the 
country. 

I think the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HarkKIN) is very much interested in that 
aspect of the problem. 

In the case of the international finan- 
cial institutions, Cambodia and Uganda 
are not scheduled to receive any assist- 
ance for the next calendar year. We have 
been up this road before on this restric- 
tion issue. As was indicated last year, the 
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international banks have indicated that 
they cannot accept the U.S. contribution 
with such restrictions attached. 

As the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Younc) knows, once the House passed 
these restrictions, I supported them 
wholeheartedly in the Senate-House con- 
ference. Since the consideration of last 
year’s bill, the committee has been sup- 
plied with legal opinions from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, the World Bank, and 
the Asian Development Bank as well as 
an opinion from the General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department. In addition, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, the American Law Division of the 
Congressional Research Service, and the 
International Law Division of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar have all addressed 
this issue. They all agree that without 
amendments to their charters, the banks 
could not accept the U.S. contributions 
with these conditions attached. 

In fact, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank refused to accept the U.S. 
contribution for fiscal year 1975 because 
certain restrictions were attached to the 
funds. 

I am not sure that I agree with the 
legal opinions. 

However, the fact is, whether those 
opinions are correct or not, the Senate 
accepts them; and so does the adminis- 
tration. As a practical matter, we can- 
not get an agreement imthe Senate with 
these restrictions attached. As the gen- 
tleman knows, last year we got a letter 
from: the President, which was sort of a 
face-saving device; and with that, we 
were able to pass a bill. But without it, 
we would never have gotten an agree- 
ment with the Senate and could not have 
gotten a bill past the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
SHARP). The time of the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lonc) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Younc of Florida 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. Lone of 
Maryland was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate the comments of the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Lonc) because 
I really believe that we are saying the 
same thing. 

I would like to tell the chairman that 
I, too, have read the charter, or the 
articles of agreement, as they are tech- 
nically referred to. 

I would just suggest to our colleagues 
that in all of these legal opinions, no- 
where have they told us what language 
in the charter prohibits this type of re- 
striction. 

To the contrary, the Library of Con- 
gress Congressional Research Service 
said in an official memorandum the fol- 
lowing: 

There does not appear to be any language 
in any of these charters which requires re- 
fusal of general contributions or payments 
because of the attempted attachment of con- 
ditions or restrictions to such payments or 
contributions made by member states. 
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Mr. Chairman, these are the people 
whom we hire to do that research for 
us. With respect to the legal opinions 
that we get from outside, these people 
do not have a vote in Congress. These 
other people, the ones we pay for, can 
give us this information. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
let me say that I am inclined to agree 
with the gentleman, but the trouble is 
the banks do not want to accept the 
money with those restrictions attached. 

My solution to the problem is to offer 
an amendment to reduce further the soft 
loan window of the International Devel- 
opment Association by $330 million, and 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
by $254 million. This type of action is a 
much more effective way to get our mes- 
sage across, because there is no doubt 
about the legality of it. As far as the 
international organizations, such as the 
UNDP, are concerned, the International 
Development and Food Assistance Act of 
1978, which provides the authorization 
for the International Organization Ac- 
count, contains an amendment which 
prohibits direct or indirect assistance to 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Uganda, and Cuba. 

The net effect of the amendment would 
be to place a restriction on our contribu- 
tion to these banks, which they would 
not accept. 

I am not terribly sympathetic with 
their point of view, but that is the prob- 
lem we are up against. I do think if we 
can pass a cut to these banks later on, 
it would effectively deliver a message 
that would make it meaningful, and we 
can sell it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset let me 
say that the chairman of this com- 
mittee has laid the groundwork for 
one of the most mischievous and dam- 
aging amendments to the committee 
bill that is a gigantic cut on the banks, 
which I hope will be beaten soundly 
when we get to that. This amendment is 
peanuts compared to what he is trying 
to do. It really cuts the heart out of what 
the administration has been trying to do. 
Iam quite surprised that he as chairman 
of the subcommittee would be leading or 
even thinking of offering that amend- 
ment. I could see it coming from my side 
of the aisle but not from the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Since the gentleman does so many 
things that surprise me, I think the gen- 
tleman is entitled to be surprised by some 
of the things that I do. 

Mr. CONTE. It is perfectly all right, 
but I still say I am quite surprised that 
as the so-called subcommittee chairman 
the gentleman would be trying to cut the 
heart out of his administration’s pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that there is noth- 
ing left to say on this topic except that 
here we go again. We have been over the 
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same territory for many times before. 
Last year the debate was over the ap- 
propriation bill, and as the Members all 
know, it ended up after the President 
sent a letter to the chairman stating that 
he was going to direct the U.S. repre- 
sentatives to the international financial 
institutions to vote against loans to 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Cuba, Uganda, 
Angola, and Mozambique, and also 
against loans for palm oil, sugar, and 
citrus if these loans harmed U.S. pro- 
ducers of these or similar commodities. 
This so-called compromise opened the 
Pandora's box of troubles that we feel 
here today. 

Here is yet another amendment to 
place restrictions on U.S. contributions 
to multilateral institutions which in- 
clude the United Nations assistance pro- 
grams and the international financial 
institutions. This time it is to bar for- 
eign assistance going indrectly to the 
four countries the gentleman from Flor- 
ida has mentioned. I opposed the amend- 
ments last year, and I oppose them again 
this year. 

I would like to make a few brief points. 
First, let us take this out of the realm 
of human rights. Human rights does not 
have a thing to do with what is going on 
here in this amendment. I know that the 
countries listed here are violators of 
human rights, and I say, as I said ear- 
lier today, that I take a back seat to 
no one in condemning them for it, but 
why we have singled out these countries 
is beyond me. There are other countries 
just as bad, and maybe worse. What is 
happening is that we are witnessing yet 
another attempt to force U.S. bilateral 
political concerns onto multilateral de- 
velopment assistance programs. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. I am going to have to get 
more time, between the gentleman from 
Florida and the Chairman. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I will be glad 
to request more time. 

(At the request of Mr. Younc of Flor- 
ida, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
CONTE was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s comments, and he has 
never tried to kid me about where he 
stood on this. I appreciate that, but I 
wonder if the gentleman would be willing 
to name those countries that have a 
worse human rights record than Uganda 
and Cambodia, for example. 

Mr. CONTE. They are bad. They are 
very bad, but there are maybe at least 20 
countries that have very bad human 
rights, and they have not been named 
here. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree with the gentleman that 
there are 20 or more in this world that 
have very serious human rights records. 

Mr. CONTE. If we are going to name 
them by degree, I would say Uganda and 
ee are the worst. I agree with 

at. 
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We are trying to politicize them. I re- 
member a few years ago when UNESCO 
became politicized and discriminated 
against Israel. We withheld our con- 
tribution to UNESCO for that very rea- 
son. 

Have we forgotten that the United 
States has withdrawn from the ILO over 
this same issue of politicization. If this 
amendment is adopted, we would be do- 
ing the exact same thing we accused 
other countries of doing. We would ap- 
pear as hypocrites to the rest of the 
world. Iam sad to say that such a judg- 
ment would be warranted. 

It is clear, as I mentioned, from the 
opinion of legal experts that the multi- 
lateral programs cannot accept restric- 
tions on aid; however, for the sake of the 
argument, let us assume they could be 
coerced into accepting these restrictions. 

For just one moment, think of what 
would happen to multilateral programs 
if each country could impose limits on 
how its contributions to the Bank were to 
be used. What would result would be a 
collection of special accounts adminis- 
tered under the guise of a unitary fund. 
Such an institution would be incapable 
of mounting a coherent lending program. 
The United States might get its way in 
pushing the banks to accept some poli- 
cies it favors, but other strong govern- 
ments might get other policies they pre- 
fer. The Saudis might use their financial 
leverage to bar loans to countries that 
fail to have the “correct” policy on Mid- 
dle Eastern affairs, for instance, or others 
might yield to pressure from the Afri- 
can States to stop loans to countries not 
endorsing a position like theirs on South- 
ern African questions. The consequnces 
of a U.S. precedent on this would be at 
best unpredictable, at worst disastrous. 

It should also be pointed out that this 
type of amendment does grave damage 
to our legitimate efforts to improve hu- 
man rights around the world. Who is 
going to listen to us if our actions to pro- 
tect human rights become equated with 
attempts to attack countries with whom 
we have political disagreements? All we 
will accomplish is to discredit ourselves 
in the eyes of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, we should take a mo- 
ment to look at the programs under at- 
tack here. UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children's Fund, is a humanitarian pro- 
gram of wide acceptance and spotless 
reputation. UNICEF has had programs 
in Vietnam for years under all of the dif- 
ferent governments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CONTE 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
4 minutes.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, is it really 
so important to us to prevent U.S. dollars 
contributed to UNICEF from going to 
the aid of the little children in Vietnam? 
Is this what we want to tell our people? 

What about the “infamous” World 
Bank loans to Vietnam? That was men- 
tioned here today. You would think, given 
the howls of protests from my dear 
friend, the gentleman from Florida, that 
the loans are being used to rebuild the 
Saigon Hilton as a resort hotel for the 
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fat cats of Hanoi. Instead, the money is 
being used for an earth dam and irriga- 
tion system to help small farmers pro- 
duce rice to help end the starvation in 
Vietnam and raise the average income of 
these farmers from about $160 per year 
to $500. In other words, the project is 
aimed at meeting two of our overriding 
goals of development—the increase of 
food production and helping the “poorest 
of the poor.” 

What about the other nations on the 
hit list of the gentleman from Florida? 
We know Cambodia is rapidly retreating 
into the stone age. It does not belong to 
any of the IFT’s and takes little aid from 
the outside world. Therefore, as even the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Younc) 
mentioned on the floor, the prohibition 
of indirect aid to Cambodia would be 
virtually meaningless. 

Laos is in the midde of a severe fam- 
ine. As we did in Public Law 480 aid, 
we should allow our humanitarianism to 
determine our policy in Laos. 

Finally, with respect to Uganda, we 
should recognize that its economy is in 
shambles and qualifies for no World 
Bank aid and no more than symbolic 
assistance from the African Develop- 
ment Fund. Both UNICEF and UNDP 
programs in Uganda are humanitarian 
programs mainly directed at helping to 
heal the sick, the ill, and the malnour- 
ished. Some projects are health and nu- 
trition programs aimed at improving the 
physical condition of mothers and chil- 
dren. Does it make sense to deny aid to 
ill and undernournished women and 
children in the name of advancing hu- 
man rights? I think not. 

In conclusion, the real issue involved 
in these so-called human rights amend- 
ments is whether we are going to abide 
by the rules of international organiza- 
tions, rules which we helped formulate 
and promised to abide by. Or are we go- 
ing to try to force our bilateral concerns 
on the world? This kind of amendment 
will eventually end our participation in 
multilateral organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there are a lot 
of people who would be very happy about 
that. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Conte) for yielding, and I 
strongly support what our colleague has 
been saying. 

I would like to remind this House that 
it was over 50 years ago that Herbert 
Hoover took boatloads of food to feed the 
starving in Soviet Russia. We did not 
even have diplomatic relations with So- 
viet Russia at that time. í 

We in this country have never cared 
who sat in the palaces of the world when 
people were starving in the streets. 
We cannot have fallen so far back from 
what has been the practice in this coun- 
try for over half a century, a practice 
well-known to all of us, a practice we 
have followed without regard to politics. 

Mr. Chairman, help for the starving 
must be one of the responsibilities we 
assume in this country. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CONTE 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Conte) would 
never mislead the House or never mis- 
state a position of this gentleman from 
Florida. I know that the gentleman 
knows I have never suggested that they 
were going to use this money to build 
the Saigon Hilton Hotel. 

To the contrary, the gentleman is well 
aware that Ihave made a major issue out 
of the fact that this money, this first 
World Bank loan to Vietnam, was going 
to be for water management projects, 
because I have likened that to the water 
management projects this administra- 
tion has decided not to build in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the gentle- 
man did not mean to mislead anybody, 
and I am sure the gentleman knows that 
I have never suggested that this money 
would be used to build the Saigon Hilton. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, to restate 
my words, I said that the gentleman 
would have us believe that we were build- 
ing the Saigon Hilton “for the fat cats of 
Hanoi.” 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman says what I thought he 
said. 

On the point concerning Cambodia, Mr. 
Chairman, I have here the World Bank's 
annual report, and Cambodia is still 
listed as an eligible member. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman said right here on the floor that 
Cambodia was not going to be assisted 
by this appropriation. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The gentle- 
man is absolutely correct. I said this gen- 
tleman is not aware of any money going 
from these funds to assist Cambodia, but 
they are still a member and they are eli- 
gible. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, we are 
talking about this year and these funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) 
has expired. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this House has already 
on two occasions this afternoon taken a 
responsible position on the question of 
naming countries that either the left or 
the ,right does not like. In this case I 
think we are naming countries in this 
amendment that almost everybody does 
not like. 

But I would like to talk a little bit 
about the specifics, as did the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE), be- 
cause I think it is important to under- 
stand exactly what we are being asked 
to do. We are being asked to pass an 
ra aaj si that really does not do any- 

ing. 
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The penalty for that action is to de- 
stroy the international banking struc- 
ture, which this country took lead in es- 
tablishing after World War II, to destroy 
the device which enabled us to spread the 
burden around, which enabled us to in- 
vite the participation of many other 
countries to help support the poorer 
countries of the world, so that Uncle Sam 
was not left as almost the only country 
with the burden. And as a result, through 
the years, our contribution to the World 
Bank, for instance, has declined from al- 
most 50 percent of World Bank funding 
to about 18 percent in the most recent 
replenishment. If you are a fiscal con- 
servative, it should be terribly important 
that we retain those banks as function- 
ing entities, because if we do not, we lose 
the ability to bring in other countries 
who will share, in a responsible way, in 
assisting the poorer countries of the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk a little 
bit about the specific countries involved. 
As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has indicated, Cambodia is not going to 
get any money anyway, because Cam- 
bodia has opted out of the world. Cam- 
bodia has put up a big red fence around 
itself and it does not want the banks in 
there, it does not want UNICEF in there, 
it does not want anybody in there. Good 
God, we ought to wish Cambodia would 
want some people there. What would we 
do if this were 1939 and we had Nazi 
Germany on our hands? If the U.N. had 
existed then, would we say we ought to 
adopt an amendment to prohibit 
UNICEF from going into Nazi Germany 
to help a few kids who might get wiped 
out in a holocaust? Would we say that? 
We ought to wish that Cambodia would 
allow UNICEF in, and that they would 
allow the banks to come in, because, to 
the extent that you can make those 
countries look at economic reality, to the 
extent you can get them to shed their 
ridiculous dogma, you might make a lit- 
tle sense out of the economy in that part 
of the world and you might save a few 
people’s lives and you might help, over a 
period of time, to mature that govern- 
ment and make it less destructive. We 
are arguing against our own interna- 
tional interests if we support this amend- 
ment. 

But the argument today is not wheth- 
er we like Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, or 
anybody else. The argument is simply 
whether or not we want to continue in 
a position of world leadership, in eco- 
nomic terms, through the device of the 
international banks. That is the only 
point that is really at issue. We cannot 
cut off one dime to any of the countries 
named in this amendment. We do not 
have that power under the structure of 
the international banks, All we can do 
is say that we “ain't” going to play the 
game. All we can do is say we will not 
have any funds in those banks. Then 
we will not have any influence on where 
banks money goes. How does that help 
anybody in the countries named in this 
amendment? 

I want to make one other point, The 
gentleman from Florida is very clever. 
The gentleman from Florida would have 
us believe that CRS, our legislative re- 
search arm, indicates that the banks 
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can, under their charters, accept the 
money. What he did was to read to you 
a letter which CRS sent on October 4, 
of last year. He did not read to the 
Members the amended letter which 
they sent on November 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OBEY was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. OBEY. That second amended let- 
ter reads as follows: 

Nevertheless, in response to your specific 
request the inquiry has been broadened be- 
yond the narrow question presented and ad- 
dressed in the October 4 CRS memorandum. 


It says that on page 2, and if we go to 
page 4 it says: 

It would seem that a strong argument can 
be made that the lending institutions may 
not, consistent with their charters and board 
of governors resolutions, accept subscrip- 
tions and contributions from countries 
which contain conditions or restrictions sim- 
ilar to those contained in H.R. 7797. 


Those are virtually identical to these 
restrictions here today. If that isn't good 
enough for us, I would like to read a let- 
ter from eight people who really do not 
know anything about this subject. They 
are all former Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, and they are: Robert Anderson— 
not exactly a leftist; Joe Barr; John 
Connally; C. Douglas Dillon; Henry 
Fowler; David Kennedy; George Shultz; 
William Simon. In a letter to us, all of 
them say: 

Unfortunately, it is possible that amend- 
ments may be offered again this year which 
would earmark U.S. contributions to the 
banks in a way which will prohibit their 
use for loans for certain countries and cer- 
tain commodities. If such restrictive amend- 
ments were to be adopted, they would effec- 
tively end U.S. participation in the banks. 
The Charters of these multilateral institu- 
tions do not permit the banks to accept funds 
s9 conditioned by individual members. 


It goes on. I think it is good that the 
banks do not accept earmarked funds. I 
think it is good that the banks do not 
want to accept money under those cir- 
cumstances because they have the same 
problems we have on this House floor. 
They have people on the right who do 
not like certain countries, and they have 
got people on the left who do not like 
certain countries politically, and if we 
allow political judgments to enter into 
what is esentially an economic decision, 
we screw up the whole operation. 

That does not lead to development; 
that just further polarizes the best in- 
stitutions we have which can help lift 
people out of poverty and establish a 
sensible economic structure in the Third 
World. It is sheer suicide for American 
interests if we adopt this amendment. I 
hope that Members will put emotions 
aside, follow the interests of the United 
States and oppose the amendment, and 
defeat it resoundingly. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
T would like to say to the gentleman that 
the reason I did not read the amended 
letter was because I knew the gentleman 
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was going to do so. I thought that was 
part of the game plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Younc of Flori- 
da and by unanimous consent, Mr. OBEY 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. Surely. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I would say to 
the gentleman that this amended letter 
really is based on a lot of quotes from 
a lot of former Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury and some people from the World 
Bank, but it does not auote anything in 
the charter that says it cannot be done. 

Mr. OBEY. Will the gentleman answer 
me a question? What vested interest does 
William Simon have in lying to the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I am not sug- 
gesting that William Simon, who is one 
of the very best friends I have, would 
lie to anybody. 

Mr. OBEY. Does the gentleman think 
he would tell a lie to the House of Rep- 
resentatives? Does the gentleman think 
George Shultz would lie to the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. Surely. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I would like to 
make an understanding with the gentle- 
man, since he has yielded to me. I will 
be more than willing to yield to him at 
any time, as he has indicated he would 
to me, but I think we ought not interrupt 
each other while we are attempting to 
question each other, and have a mean- 
ingful dialog. 

The answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion is no, I do not think they would lie. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield further at this time. I want to read 
further from the CRS November letter. 

This broader inquiry now includes con- 
sideration of the institutions Charters, rele- 
vant Board of Governors Resolutions, sub- 
scription agreements and replenishment 
agreements viewed within the context of the 
conditions and restrictions contained in H.R. 
71797. 


These restrictions were identical to 
those in the bill this year. 

The question is simply this: Are you 
going to take BILL Younc’s judgment 
that maybe these eight Secretaries of 
the Treasury are wrong, or take the 
judgment of the Comptroller General, 
the judgment of the present Secretary 
of the Treasury, and all of the admin- 
istration, and the black and white state- 
ment of CRS as well? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Osey) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. SEIBERLING, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. OBEY was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say I think it is too bad all 
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the Members of the House are not here. 
I think we have heard from the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin one of the most out- 
standing and refreshing statements I 
have heard on the subject of foreign 
affairs in many, many months. We heard 
a voice of reason and responsibility 
bringing us all back to our senses and 
asking us whether or not the American 
people are still ready to assert leadership 
in the world, to work through to a more 
sane and rational world state of affairs, 
or whether we are going to heed all the 
extreme voices that would tear apart the 
structure we have so painstakingly built 
up over the last 30 years to try to make 
sense out of the world. 

I commend the gentleman from Wis- 
consin for his outstanding and states- 
manlike role in this whole debate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand the gentleman's words be taken 
down. I just do not think my remarks 
should be considered as hysterical and 
I demand the gentleman’s words be taken 
down. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, in 
the interest of proceeding. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject and I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
whatever the remarks are that the gen- 
tleman from Florida found objection- 
able. They were not addressed to him 
or against any other Member, I did not 
mention his name. Whatever the words 
are that he finds objectionable, then, in 
the interest of an amicable debate, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the unanimous-consent request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I think on this 
matter of reasonableness, it is rather in- 
teresting that over the years whenever 
the majority side prevails, it is reason. 
Whenever one of our amendments is 
passed, whenever a limiting amendment 
is passed, whenever something is done 
that stops the juggernaut from rolling 
full speed ahead, the next day we hear 
that the House was in an ugly mood last 
night. Reason did not prevail. 

In my files I have over 50 examples of 
those kinds of statements: Oh, it was 
terrible what happened in the House last 
night. We did not have the facts. T° 
Members misunderstood the amendr 
We stayed in session too late ° 
forth. You all know what I ar 
about. 

In all fairness, in a delit 
it is not appropriate to t 
reason always being or 
side. It is not good 
wrong people prev 
know the facts v` 

Many of us 
I am not sr 
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this, but I am sure it does not always 
lie with the majority. 

With that I would like to say, here we 
go again on the matter of foreign aid. 
It is a question of who likes what. I have 
heard it said that the World Bank and 
the international institutions are not 
going to like the Young amendment or 
my amendments. They cannot live with 
it, and they will not endure it if we pre- 
vail in our will. 

What about the other side of the coin? 
I do not think the American taxpayers 
want their money to go indirectly to 
these nations. So what is our decision? 

Are you going to tell the World Bank 
and the bureaucrats, “You live with it’’? 
Or are you going to go to the American 
taxpayers and say, “You live with it”? 

That is what the fundamental decision 


So what if the World Bank and some 
of these institutions do not like the letter 
of the law as we work our will in this 
Chamber. So what? Do we have to go on 
bended knee? Are we going to be the 
“bended knee” Congress? 

I heard my distinguished friend, the 
chairman say, “Why, we could not do this 
because the Senate would not agree.” Do 
we have to get down on our knees to the 
Senate? Do we have to get down on our 
knees and say, “Kind sirs, we will accede 
to your every wish?” Do we have a will 
of our own? 

Do we go on bended knee to these in- 
ternational institutions and the World 
Bank and say, “Oh, since you cannot 
live within the letter of our law and 
since you will not follow the recom- 
mendations of this Congress we will back 
down.” Do we go on bended knee to them 
and say, “Kind sirs, we are sorry, we will 
accede to your every wish"? 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the ger 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chair 
thank my colleague for yield 

Mr. Chairman, I do not * 
on bended knee to anybody 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yov 

Mrs. FENWICK. I * 
trying to do is to e 
own feelings abo 
but, more impo’ 
most America” 

Mr. ASH" 
me reclair 

Does," 
most 
ind’ 
p-ni 
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Mrs. FENWICK. I share the gentle- 
man’s concern about this, but I have 
spoken to the people who handle the 
program in the United Nations, the de- 
velopment funds, and I asked them 
whether, because there are so many prob- 
lems involved, it would be possible for a 
nonprofit agency to distribute the funds 
or the food; I was told yes. We do not 
have to repeat the mistakes of the past, 
handing over large amounts of food to 
the government, not directly to the peo- 
ple. We should be able to do that. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would hope that 
as a matter of reality that it would. 

Let me make one more point. 

We overlook one fundamental point 
here and that is that this is our own 
money we are talking about. It does not 
belong to someone else. It starts sound- 
ing like it is somebody else’s money and 
that we have nothing to do with it. But 
it is our money. And what is wrong with 
us setting some reasonable restrictions 
and provisions or caveats as to how our 
money will be used? 

I find it amazing that our debate al- 
ways seems to center on what somebody 
else wants. We must go on bended knee 
to the international banks and institu- 
tions who ask us for this money. What is 
wrong with our standing up and saying, 
“This is the way our money will be 
used period.” 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. ASH- 
BROOK) is absolutely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Younc of Florida 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. AsH- 
BROOK was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
this debate has again gotten a little bit 
off the subject of this amendment. The 
gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
FENWICK) would like to direct it to the 
subject of feeding hungry people. That is 
just not the point here. That is not what 
this amendment is about. 

Let me refer to the International Pol- 
icy Report done recently by the Center 
for International Policy in which they 
discuss a World Bank project in Ban- 
gladesh in which the rich got richer and 
the poor got poorer. This was supposedly 
to irrigate land for the poor farmers but 
it ended up with the rich farmers getting 
the benefits. 

What else happened? The project 
called for the purchase of pumps and the 
purchase price was agreed upon at $9 
million. All of a sudden, Mr. Islam, who 
apparently is some big shot, got into the 
act and, overnight, the cost of the pumps 
went from $9 million to $12 million. 

The deal smelled so bad that the 
World Bank official in Bangladesh rec- 
ommended to the World Bank Officials in 
Br aSning son, D.C., that they cancel the 

eal. 

The World Bank officials in Washing- 
ton, D.C., said to ignore the fact that 
the price has gone up'a third overnight 
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because Mr. Islam got into the act. 
Ignore that. Go ahead and proceed. Buy 
the pumps for $12 million instead of $9 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time do we 
want to take today for me to recite ex- 
ample after example just like this to 
prove to the Members that the poor 
people in this world are being used by 
the international moneychangers, who 
are using the “poorest of the poor” as an 
excuse to transfer more resources so 
that they can rake them off, and the rich 
get richer while the poor still get poorer? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, if 
my colleague will let me reclaim what- 
ever time I have left, the bottom line will 
still be noted on the other side. It will 
be that when all is said and done, Amer- 
ican business still will sell those pumps 
and everything will therefore come out 
all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mrs. Burke of Califor- 
nia and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
ASHBROOK Was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Surely, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from California. 

Mrs. BURKE of California. Is it not a 
fact that this amendment will cut $18 
million out of UNICEF, because any time 
we talk about indirect aid, we are talk- 
ing about cutting back on that program 
as well? 

What the gentlewoman just said, 
which we cannot dispute, is that many 
of the programs for hospitals, the pro- 
grams which affect children and mothers, 
which affect disasters, refugees, all of 
those things are often funded. As an ex- 
ample the UNICEF amount involved is 
$18 million. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Members vote 
on this, I hope no one will misunder- 
stand it. They will be cutting back that 
amount of money for feeding hungry 
children around this world. 

One of the things the taxpayers in this 
country have felt is that they would 
rather send their money to where it is 
needed. One of the things that I feel 
very proud of is that we see appeals in 
magazines all over this country, and 
people respond because they do not care 
what the people who are leading those 
countries think or say. They do not worry 
about whether or. not the President: of 
Chile is a dictator. If the country’s chil- 
dren are starving, our people feel that we 
have a responsibility. I have not found 
many people who do not want to aid some 
countries because they may be run by 
dictators. We may disagree with them, 
but we are not willing to do that because 
we feel there is a responsibility. We can- 
not avoid that in this bill. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would only re- 
spond by saying that the gentlewoman, 
like the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. ConTE), uses the most honorable 
purposes. You use very good grounds as 
an umbrella and a cover for some of the 
greatest travesties, some of the greatest 
wastes. 
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Mr. BLOUIN. A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I see no difference between that com- 
ment about the gentlewoman and the 
comment of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, SEIBERLING) in reference to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

I ask that that comment be stricken 
from the RECORD. 
sues ASHBROOK. I do not agree with 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen will 
suspend. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The programs are 
a travesty. 

Mr. BLOUIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
that the gentleman’s words be taken 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
mands that the words be taken down. 

The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Biourn) insist on his 
demand? 

Mr. BLOUIN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request does not 
take unanimous consent to be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Did the gentleman not 
object to the words and demand that 
they be taken down? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can 
withdraw his objection, and it does. not 
take a unanimous-consent request to do 
that. The gentleman can automatically 
withdraw his request. That is what the 
gentleman is doing. 

Mr. BAUMAN. That is unfortunate be- 
cause I would like to have them read 
and ruled in order as they undoubtedly 
are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired: 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ASHBROOK 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I want to proceed 
with what I was saying because there 
was no improper reference. We have 
heard all the debate. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Conte), my friend, would make it 
look like those of us who favor this 
amendment are for taking food out of the 
mouths of needy children. All I am say- 
ing—and I say it honestly and openly 
to my friend—is that the hungry chil- 
dren argument becomes an umbrella for 
voting against an amendment that will 
prevent trayesties, that will prevent all 
types of waste and fraud. So, yes, we look 
at each other and point the finger once 
in awhile but it is not in the spirit of 
questioning motives. 

I happen to think the Young amend- 
ment should pass, and to hang its defeat 
onto hospitals and needy children and 
food I think obliterates the purpose of 
the Young amendment and, as a matter 
of fact, impugns the motives of my good 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Youns) . 

Mr, YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tlewoman from California (Mrs. BURKE) 
tried to make it appear that this was a 
worldwide project we were affecting. She 
said it was affecting programs all over 
the world. This amendment only goes to 
four countries, and UNICEF does not 
come anywhere near $18 million in those 
four countries. This is not a worldwide 
effort; this is only aimed at those four 
countries and for very specific reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) has 
expired. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have great respect for 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. YOUNG) , 
and, as he knows, I have followed his 
leadership on this bill in the past, and I 
will follow it in the future, but I think 
this amendment that he has offered goes 
too far. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment mainly because Viet- 
nam and Laos are eliminated for being 
considered for indirect assistance under 
this amendment. I believe this is the 
wrong place and the wrong time to ad- 
dress ourselves to Vietnam and Laos in 
this manner. 

I would be the first to emphasize that 
this Congress is not going to provide 
direct or reconstruction aid to Vietnam 
and Laos. I have made tihs point very 
clear to officials of these countries, espe- 
cially Vietnam, in meetings I have held 
with them since 1975. I think recent 
statements by Vietnamese officials indi- 
cate their own understanding of the 
situation and the fact that the United 
States is not going to provide recon- 
struction aid. 

However, I do not feel it would be 
prudent to include Vietnam and Laos 
in this amendment because it would be 
overkill at a time when we are beginning 
to see progress on the MIA issue. In the 
last year, the Vietnamese have been 
cooperative with our Government on the 
MIA’s and the release of women and 
children holding U.S. citizenship. I would 
hope we could continue to see progress. 

Mr. Chairman, we also cannot over- 
look the fact that these two countries, 
especially Vietnam, are second level 
powers to be reckoned with in Southeast 
Asia and really Asia as a whole. They are 
evidently trying to remzin nonalined 
and independent of the two major Asian 
Communist powers, Russia and China. I 
think it is in the best interest of our 
allies in that part of the world such as 
Japan, Thailand, South Korea, and 
Indonesia that Vietnam is encouraged to 
steer an independent course and not 
pushed into the camp of the Soviets or 
Chinese. 

The Soviets would like to have a sea 
base at Cam Rahn Bay in Vietnam. So 
far the Vietnamese have not let the So- 
viets or other nations move into Cam 
Rahn Bay or any other strategic area 
of Vietnam. 
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We have much more to consider than 
just our personal and emotional feelings 
toward Vietnam and Laos. We must also 
consider the effect our actions in this 
body might have on our allies in South- 
east Asia and Asia as a whole down the 
road. 

I do not wish to tie this issue to the 
MIA situation, but I must also be real- 
istic and admit that gestures on our part 
do have a beneficial effect on the prog- 
ress we are making toward receiving 
more information on missing Americans 
and the return of remains. 

I am also aware that Vietnam has ex- 
pressed some interest in U.S. engineering 
and technical help in developing their 
natural resources and a limited amount 
of trade. While this might go against the 
grain for some, I have said many times 
in my own district that I see nothing 
wrong with selling our products to the 
Vietnamese in return for hard currency. 

The National Chamber of Commerce, 
representing the business community of 
the Nation, has sent each of us a tele- 
gram asking us to support the bill as re- 
ported in the interest of increase world 
trade. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me 
that it is hard to pick out certain coun- 
tries as the Young amendment does and 
not include others. If you are opposed to 
aid or assistance, direct or indirect, going 
to these or any other countries then you 
should just vote against the entire bill 
on final passage. 

I hope my colleagues will look at the 
whole picture today and try to lay aside 
their emotions and realize that reason 
dictates we vote against this amendment. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman. 
I would like to engage the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee in a 
colloquy. 

It is my understanding that UNDP 
plans to spend $17,700,000 between now 
and 1981 in Laos. That is in addition to 
the $812 million for IDA. 

Under the gentleman’s amendment, 
could the UNDP operate in Laos? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
the answer to the question is yes. This 
would not stop UNDP or any of the or- 
ganizations from operating in these 
countries. They just would not use our 
money. 

I answer the question yes: because we 
have done it before. We did this in Cuba. 
On February 9, 1970, the Congress of 
the United States adopted a law that 
said: 

Provided further that the President shall 
seek to assure that no contribution to the 
United Nations development program author- 
ized by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, shall be used for projects for 
economic or technical assistance to the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba so long as Cuba is gov- 
erned by the Castro regime. 


The answer is yes; it has been done 
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before, and if it was done before, it can 
be done again. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentlewoman 
yield further? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the gentlewoman 
yielding, to give me the opportunity to 
respond to a point that I think really 
needs a response. 

It has been suggested that this amend- 
ment introduces into the debate on this 
bill the subject of the four countries, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, and Uganda. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, that is not the 
case at all. Those four countries were in- 
troduced by the Committee on Appro- 
priations and by the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations of the Committee 
on Appropriations. Read your bill. The 
bill says there shall be no direct as- 
sistance to those four countries; so the 
Committee on Appropriations intro- 
duced the four countries. 

All this amendment does is expand it 
from direct assistance to direct or 
indirect. 

I submit to you that American tax 
dollars going to Uganda or to Vietnam 
are still American aid for those coun- 
tries whether they go directly or whether 
they go indirectly, and I can tell you 
the people who live in my district under- 
stand this well and maybe you ought to 
pay attention to this. Because many of 
the people who live in my district came 
from your districts and should indicate 
to you how the people of your district 
feel on this issue. The people in my dis- 
trict have come from all over America. 

They have chosen to reside in Pinellas 
County, Fla. 

So I say to the Members that what 
they say should give us an indication of 
what your own constituents are going to 
say. The people in my district say in 
overwhelming numbers there should not 
be any direct or indirect aid to Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos, or Uganda. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have probably spent 
too much time on this amendment al- 
ready, and I will not take my 5 minutes. 
I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. HYDE), if he is interested in speak- 
ing, in just a few moments. 

The basic point is that this amend- 
ment does not deal with simply four 
countries. This amendment deals with 
our total participation in the multi- 
national lending institutions. I hope the 
members of this committee fully ap- 
preciate that, because that is the signifi- 
cance of the amendment. 

If, as the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Younc) has indicated, we were con- 
cerned only with a few countries—and 
we could add to his list Cuba, Mozam- 
bique, and Angola, since they will surely 
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be the subject of subsequent amend- 
ments—the fact is that only 0.2 of 1 
percent of all the multinational lending 
institution aid goes to those seven coun- 
tries. We are talking about 0.2 of 1 per- 
cent of all bank lending. 

So why is this such a major question? 
It is a major question only because if 
this amendment passes, none of our con- 
tributions will go to any of those banks, 
and all countries that depend upon the 
aid which is provided will get none of our 
contributions. 

Second, I think we have to look at 
this from the standpoint of the United 
States. These banks are terribly im- 
portant to our own economy. It has 
been mentioned previously that for 
every dollar we contribute to the banks, 
$2 are spent by the banks in the United 
States for goods and services. Moreover, 
in the long term, our economic health 
depends yery much upon how much 
these developing nations grow and 
develop. 

At the present time one out of every 
eight manufacturing jobs in the United 
States is tied to exports. One-third of all 
agricultural produce in our country is 
involved in exports. Nonetheless, we 
have a negative balance of payments. If 
our balance-of-payments situation is to 
improve, our export markets must im- 
prove. The best opportunity for that 
type of expansion is in a developing 
world. That developing world will sim- 
ply not expand and will not provide 
viable customers for the goods and serv- 
ices of our country without the type of 
assistance these banks provide. 

Accordingly Mr. Chairman, I sincerely 
hope that the members of this commit- 
tee will not be deluded into thinking 
this amendment is about Cambodia, 
Uganda, Laos, and Vietnam. It is not. 
It is about all our contributions to these 
banks. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. HYDE), who 
has been very patient. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to make a 
few remarks about this issue. 

First of all, I am pleased to hear the 
spirited discussions and the requests 
about taking words down, et cetera, be- 
cause it proves a couple of things. It 
proves that people passionately care 
about very important issues. 

They say that the disease of apathy 
has infected America, and it seems that 
way at election time. But on this issue, 
as on so many issues, if the people would 
understand the workings of the legis- 
lative process, they would know that 
there are many Members who feel very 
deeply, into the very core of their beings, 
on these issues, and their emotions run 
high because they care. I think that 
speaks well for the democratic process. 

I hope my conservative credentials will 
not be impaired because I oppose the 
amendment offered by my good friend, 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Younc). But I think I am in good com- 
pany with John Connally and Bill Simon, 
whose letter opposes this sort of an 
amendment because of the inability— 
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call it unwillingness, if you want—of the 
international financial institutions to ac- 
cept strings on our money. 

I think it is important to understand 
what the issue is, and the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. McHucu) high- 
lighted it. It is not the acceptability of 
these four countries, because we could 
add a much longer list of countries that 
are morally ugly and that are destruc- 
tive of the most elementary human 
rights. The real question is: Do we want 
to continue to belong to the multina- 
tional institutions? Do we want to con- 
tinue to participate in them in a non- 
political way? Is it worth the candle? 

What do we get out of it? What does 
the world get out of it? 

I think, adding up the pluses and the 
minuses, it is important for this coun- 
try’s security, for its economy, and for 
its moral health to belong to such in- 
stitutions, although they are imperfect 
surely, and we could cite horrible exam- 
ple after horrible example of waste and 
abuse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. McHucH) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McHucH 
was allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr, HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McHUGH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to point out that the multilateral 
institutions perform, it seems to me, 
three indispensible functions. No. 1, you 
have to look at the crushing burden of 
world hunger, world poverty, world in- 
stability. You cannot look at this in a 
vacuum. We in this country have a cou- 
ple problems. I certainly do. One of them 
is obesity. But I tell the Members that 
is a problem in all of America. We have 
other problems. We feel privation if we 
do not have a color television set. But 
you ought to go and visit Cairo, you 
ought to go and stand there in the eve- 
ning, looking at the masses of people. You 
ought to go and visit the City of the 
Dead, where people live in the cemetery. 
You ought to go to visit the village in 
Mali where 80 percent of the people are 
blind from river blindness. We must un- 
derstand that there is an indescribable 
need to help all sorts of people. The 
multilateral institutions can do this bet- 
ter than we can bilaterally, because we 
cannot carry it ourselves. By acting in 
concert with the efforts of other coun- 
tries, we get more bang for the buck, we 
get more of the burden lifted and, not 
least importantly, we get a form of inter- 
national cooperation which helps toward 
political stability and alleviating a lot 
of suffering humanity. 

It just seems to me that there is polit- 
ical profit in the multilateral institu- 
tions. There is economic profit. And Iam 
not citing simply some benefits recited by 
the Department of the Treasury or AID, 
but such a conservative capitalist group 
as the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
The statistics are there for us to 
see. But I think there is moral profit in 
our supporting membership, notwith- 
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standing that some of the money goes to 
some countries that we despise. That is 
the spin-off. That is the price we pay tor 
the greater good to us helping in an or- 
ganized, international way to alleviate 
the crushing burden of hungry, unfed 
people, unclothed people, unhoused peo- 
ple. If you have ever been to Chile and 
see people who live in the mud, and then 
see the public housing projects that this 
money is going for, if you see engineer- 
ing universities and hydroelectric plants, 
how can you turn your back on this great 
good because of this evil that is minuscule 
in comparison to the good that results in 
our belonging to this organization? 

I do not think we can turn our backs 
on those people, and I think we should 
belong and we should lead and maintain 
our influence in an international organi- 
zation that does so much good. In this 
way we live up to our greatness as a peo- 
ple and as a Nation. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. LONG). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Harkin) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 20. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman would withhold 
his demand, I wonder if we could in- 
crease that time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate conclude at 15 min- 
utes to 3 o’clock, in 15 minutes. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, too 
many Members want to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing any of us can 
say add much to what my colleague from 
Illinois (Mr, Hype) and my colleague 
from Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY) 
have said, but let me add just a few 
words, and I shall not take my full 5 
minutes. 

One issue is the moral issue that my 
colleague from Illinois and some of the 
others touched on. That is fairly clear. 
The second is the dollars and cents, the 
economic issue, and here we clearly ben- 
efit by the defeat of the amendment. 

There is a third issue that my col- 
league from Mississippi touched upon 
that I think gets lost in the process of ali 
this debate and all these details. not 
only on this amendment but on some 
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others. That is the strategic question. 
Basically, we are in a world where right 
now there are two superpowers, the So- 
viet Union and the United States. We 
are concerned about the Soviet Union, 
first of all, moving militarily in Western 
Europe; and though we recognize the 
chances of their moving militarily there 
are probably appreciably less than 1 per- 
cent, we cannot take any chances on 
that less than 1 percent. 

But, that 1 percent diminishes as the 
Communist world becomes no longer a 
monolith. As Vietnam and Laos and 
Rumania and other nations express 
some independence—to the extent we 
encourage that independence in the 
Communist world—we enhance our own 
strategic position. 

Second, while there is less than a 
1-percent chance that the Soviets would 
move militarily in Western Europe, there 
is better than a 99-percent chance that 
they are going to try and take advan- 
tage of instability wherever it exists on 
the face of the Earth. Where there is 
hunger, where there is desperation, they 
want to move. What we ought to be do- 
ing is to encourage stability. The 
weapon of hunger is a weapon not of our 
country; it is a weapon of our opposition. 
We should do nothing to endanger our 
own strategic position in this regard. 

I am sure the gentleman from Flor- 
ida is sincere—but I believe the amend- 
ment he offers is shortsighted, is not in 
our own strategic best interests, and we 
should be calm and cool enough to rec- 
ognize that reality. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be much dis- 
cussion over the merits of prohibition 
“indirect aid” to several different coun- 
tries including Uganda. Briefly I want to 
call attention to another form of “in- 
direct aid” to Uganda which by all indi- 
cations is far more instrumental to pre- 
serving the Amin regime in Uganda. Iam 
talking about the very real and extensive 
assistance provided Amin by Kenya. 

In the past few weeks, I have received 
reports from several sources unknown to 
one another alleging considerable Ken- 
yan complicity with Amin. These reports 
have been received independently and I 
have made known my concerns to the 
State Department. At present, I think 
the reports can best be described as al- 
legations, but I am confident that their 
authenticity will be borne out in the 
next few weeks. Specifically, the follow- 
ing is said to be taking place: 

A number of high-ranking Kenyan 
Government officials including the Vice 
President, and other Cabinet Ministers 
are profiteering in coffee smuggling from 
Uganda. Since the actual exchange rate 
between Ugandan and Kenyan shillings 
is now 16:1, it is apparent that there 
is much money to be made from such 
clandestine commercial activity. 

Several Kenyan officials including the 
vice president have allegedly been re- 
sponsible for returning some Ugandan 
refugees to Amin whereupon they have 
been put to death in Uganda. 
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A member of Kenyatta’'s personal fam- 
ily has reportedly entered into an agree- 
ment to supply food and uniforms to 
Amin’s army. 

The leading Kenyan trucking firm, 
KENATCO, which is owned by the Ken- 
yatta family, is transporting foodstuffs 
and other goods into Uganda for Amin 
and hauling Ugandan coffee to Kenyan 
ports for export. 

Kenyan police and military officials 
have systematically harassed Ugandan 
refugees who have sought safety and se- 
curity in Kenya. Bishop Otim and other 
reputable Ugandans have been arrested 
and periodically detained by Kenyan 
authorities. 

Agents of Amin's dreaded State Re- 
search Bureau are allowed to operate in 
Nairobi with impunity—free to spy on 
Ugandan refugees and to intimidate 
them. It is known that some Ugandans 
have been kidnaped and returned home 
while in Kenya. 

If even part of these reports are true, 
it is little wonder that the Kenyan Gov- 
ernment officials would counsel against 
economic sanctions on Amin. Just this 
spring some of the Kenyan officials re- 
puted to be most heavily involved in the 
lucrative coffee smuggling visited Wash- 
ington seeking military and economic aid 
while urging that economic restrictions 
not be applied to Uganda. There is sub- 
stantial reason to believe that at least 
some of these people stand to lose money 
if such sanctions are applied. Further- 
more, Kenya as a whole stands to lose to 
the degree that it has profited economi- 
cally from Uganda’s misery. 


Needless to say, I am very concerned 
by some of the allegations made against 
Kenyan Government officials. Given the 
fact that this bill appropriates more than 
$30 million in economic and military aid 
for Kenya in fiscal year 1979, I think it is 
important that more attention be given 
to probing the degree to which Kenyan 
authorities are cooperating with Amin 
and rendering vital services to him which 
allow him to sustain his genocidal 
policies. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another aspect 
of this indirect aid amendment which 
concerns me. Surely the sponsor of this 
amendment does not want to preclude 
the possibility of our country offering as- 
sistance to those seeking refuge from 
the turmoil and upheaval in such coun- 
tries as Angola and Uganda. Yet unless 
an exception is made for refugees living 
outside their home countries, that will 
be the effect of such amendments. 

Right now there is a very constructive 
proposal that has been submitted to AID 
by the experiment in international living 
which envisions bringing a small number 
of Ugandan refugees here to study in the 
United States. In the refugee camps of 
Kenya, there are many young Ugandans 
who have been cut adrift without any 
prospect of getting an education and re- 
turning home to rebuild their country. 
The experiment has developed an ex- 
cellent proposal to carefully screen Ugan- 
dan students to come to American uni- 
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versities and to live with American fam- 
ilies while pursuing undergraduate and 
graduate studies. Careful provision has 
been made to insure that each of these 
students would be a bona fide refugee who 
has fied the destruction and terror of the 
Amin regime. However, if the amend- 
ment before us is adopted, these young 
Africans will have to continue to bide 
their time without much hope. 


When I inquired with the AID offices 
earlier this year, I was told that AID 
attorneys had concluded that the lan- 
guage in the fiscal year 1978 foreign as- 
sistance appropriation concerning in- 
direct aid for Uganda precluded AID ex- 
tending any assistance for educational 
programing for Ugandan refugees. The 
same interpretation was cited for block- 
ing such assistance to Angolan students. 
Yet at the same time, it is quite possible 
for South African refugees to receive 
educational assistance through the 
Southern Africa Special Requirements 
Fund. 

This situation seemed unfair and 
shortsighted to me. There is no reason 
why we should not extend assistance to 
bona fide refugees nor is there any rea- 
son why there should be a discriminatory 
practice at AID to offer assistance to 
refugees in the southern African region 
and not to the millions of African refu- 
gees living elsewhere on the continent. 


Consequently, I was heartened when 
authorization was provided in the fiscal 
year 1979 International Development 
and Food Assistance Act for $15 million 
for African refugees. I am further en- 
couraged to find that this bill appropri- 
ates the full amount for this purpose. 

Now I am dismayed to learn that the 
progress which has been made to clear 
up the confusion and to extend much 
needed assistance to some of the nearly 
3 million African refugees may be set 
back by a misguided, simplistic effort 
to prohibit “indirect aid” to Uganda, 
Laos, and Cambodia. As if it were not bad 
enough to have endured the terror of 
Amin’s Uganda, for example, and to es- 
cape with a few possessions to Kenya, 
these refugees would now be denied any 
educational assistance by the sponsor 
of this amendment. Surely this is not 
the purpose he wants to achieve. 

I would hope that a way can be found 
to amend this amendment or to make 
an exception which will enable AID to 
offer assistance to bona fide refugees liv- 
ing outside their home countries. This 
is the very least that can be done. Fur- 
thermore, it makes good sense to offer 
educational assistance and other help to 
refugees. In many cases, these people 
are among the most promising citizens 
some of these countries have. Often they 
already have some education and they 
are seeking more in hopes of develop- 
ing into future leaders who can return 
home and help build new societies. In the 
case of Uganda, we could hardly spend 
our limited assistance more effectively 
than to help educate young Ugandans 
in the professions and technical skills 
so that they can return home in Amin's 
aftermath and be in position to fill the 
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tremendous leadership void that is cer- 
tain to exist. 

For several years, our country has seen 
fit to bring foreign military officers here 
to the United States to be trained along 
side American officers and to expose 
them, in part, to the virtues of an open, 
democratic system. Why should we not 
do the same for bona fide refugees from 
whom could be drawn the leaders of 
many African states in the future? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, very briefly, if the gentleman 
would just give me a half minute or so I 
regret that I have not been on the floor 
for much of this debate because I have 
been working up the second budget reso- 
lution. As a member of the Task Force 
on Human Resources on that budget 
resolution, I look at the 5.7 percent un- 
employment rate in this country, and I 
look at the 37 percent of the jobs being 
tied to international trade. For that rea- 
son I believe the amendment ought to be 
rejected. 

As a member of the Domestic Mone- 
tary Policy Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs, I also believe that this amend- 
ment ought to be defeated. 

I think in the long run and in the 
short run the amendment is a bad 
amendment in terms of the industrial 
and economic growth of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the weakening amendments to the bill 
H.R. 12931, which is as essential to 
American interests as it is to the eco- 
nomic development of the Third World 
countries. At present, there are more 
than one million American workers who 
depend on our exports to the Third 
World countries. In addition, 37 percent 
of our net direct investment is earned 
ose investments in developing coun- 
tries. 


In fact, the most recent improvement 
in our trade position is attributed to our 
balance of trade with many of the coun- 
tries who would benefit from this bill. 
Moreover, I suspect, that in all likeli- 
hood, any future improvement in our 
trade position will depend on the extent 
to which we can increase those exports 
of goods and technology that are needed 
in the development plans and goals of 
these countries. Indeed, unless we pursue 
a course of genuine economic interde- 
pendence, we will strain our already 
problematic internal economic condi- 
tions, as well as our overall posture in 
the Third World. 


The primary purpose of our foreign 
assistance program is to assist the de- 
veloping countries, while maintaining 
freedom and world peace in a world of 
growing economic interdependence. In 
future years, this purpose undoubtedly 
implies that many of the developing 
countries will become focal points in the 
world economic system. Thus, it is un- 
deniable that these countries also will 
create a greater demand for many of the 
goods we produce. Therefore, the basis 
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of our foreign assistance program is even 
more important today than it was sev- 
eral years ago. 

While it is true that there has been 
a domestic increase for Federal dollars, 
the United States must nonetheless con- 
tinue to strengthen its ties with the de- 
veloping nations. In so doing, we will re- 
duce some of the economic risks to Amer- 
ica which may occur simply because we 
are linked to the world economy. 

Today, unfortunately, there are fac- 
tions in the Congress which have chosen 
to seize every available opportunity to 
push their views, which call for less Fed- 
eral Government, less spending for do- 
mestic programs, and less spending for 
foreign aid. Although these views are 
often appealing to the American people, 
I believe that their consequences invari- 
ably will be contrary to those some of 
us had intended. It is clear that the 
Founding Fathers believed that our for- 
eign policy should be based on reason 
rather than political expedience. 

However, there are those of us in the 
Congress who have somehow ignored the 
advice of the Founding Fathers, and 
prefer to espouse their own interpreta- 
tions as to what should compromise our 
foreign policy. Not only are these inter- 
pretations often at variance with the 
ideals of democracy, but they contravene 
the goals of our foreign policy and mirror 
a myoptic and ephemeral sense of the in- 
ternational order. 

In 1978, for Members of Congress to 
implicitly argue that foreign aid is not 
an integral instrument of foreign policy 
is to suggest that the United States exists 
in a vacuum. Moreover, I would submit 
that this practice undermines the role 
that industrial democracies must play in 
assisting the Third World in facilitating 
its development. I need not rehearse the 
somber developments in Africa, Latin 
America, and Asia that further hurt our 
posture in the Third World. At this junc- 
ture, to add another impediment to our 
emerging Third World foreign policy 
through reduced foreign aid is absolutely 
incredulous. 

We are presently ranked 13th on 
the list of 17 industrialized donors. We 
give less than 1 percent of our GNP or 
approximately 0.26 percent. Therefore, 
further reductions in our aid undoubtedly 
will impair our ability to conduct any 
kind of meaningful foreign policy. 

As it stands, this bill is $1.1 billion 
lower than the administration’s budget 
request and only $614 million above the 
fiscal year 1978 appropriation. However, 
the increase above the fiscal year 1978 
appropriation reflects former U.S. com- 
mitments to the international financial 
institutions and additional institutions 
which have not heretofore requested 
funds. 

The questions are not just those of the 
amounts of foreign aid or the level of 
U.S. assistance to the multilateral insti- 
tutions, but rather, what are the real im- 
plications of our foreign policy? To un- 
derstand the implications, we need to 
look, not only at this bill but also at 
some fundamental changes in the politi- 
cal and economic dimensions of the in- 
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ternational system. Since it is difficult 
to separate these dimensions, I would 
suggest that we exercise discretion with 
respect to these sensitive issues. Needless 
to say, perhaps more than any other na- 
tion, the United States has been unable 
to remain isolated from these changing 
political and economic dimensions. 

If we allow ourselves to accept the pro- 
posed amendments to restrict the use of 
funds by multilateral institutions; and, 
to cut the total appropriation, we will 
have regrettably strengthened the foun- 
dation for the neoisolationist attitude 
that is emerging in the Congress. Inso- 
far as these cutting amendments are 
concerned, put simply, it is more fashion- 
able to develop unsubstantiated argu- 
ments for an amendment so long as it is 
consonant with the Proposition 13 syn- 
drome. Despite my attempts to spellout 
the real purpose of these amendments, I 
have been unable to understand their 
purpose from a practical policy stand- 
point. 

Interestingly, one of the arguments 
advanced by the proponents is that more 
money for foreign aid means less money 
for domestic programs that benefit the 
American people. However, many. of the 
proponents of this argument are the same 
individuals who voted for across-the- 
board cuts in many of these vital domes- 
tic programs, 

Similarly, another argument raised in 
support of these amendments is that 
American taxpayers are tired of footing 
the bill for big government programs. 
Yet, when. the Defense Appropriations 
bill reaches the House floor, later this 
week, there probably will be attempts to 
increase it—when clearly foreign aid is 
a much more efficient method of promot- 
ing world security. 3 

In addition, the opponents of the bill’s 
funding level argue that since the United 
States is experiencing inflation, a large 
deficit, and public debt, there is a need 
for greater fiscal responsibility. Appar- 
ently, those who hold this view believe 
that the problems of inflation and low 
investment spending, not to mention un- 
employment, are not related to the 
health of the developing countries: No 
where is the nexus clearer than here. Un- 
questionably, attempts to export the dual 
problems of unemployment and inflation 
will only be countered by more restrictive 
policies in other countries. 

I cannot stress the importance of sus- 
tained and nonrestrictive foreign assist- 
ance as an instrument of our foreign 
policy. Fostering economic development 
in the developing countries is not an 
insurmountable problem; its solution re- 
quires a multifaceted policy. Although 
American foreign assistance can never 
produce a total solution to the problems 
of the developing countries, it must pro- 
vide long-term benefits for both recipient 
and donor, lest we lose a significant test 
of our commitment to the principles of 
democracy. 

If we are to structure a new foreign 
aid policy, then it should not only in- 
clude the concern for human rights and 
protection of our national interest, but 
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also the problems of worldwide economic 
recession, which invariably affects our 
economic stability. Foreign policy ulti- 
mately should be an extension of our 
domestic policy. What we are witnessing 
today is an attempt to negate this pre- 
mise. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues to op- 
pose the. weakening amendments .now 
before us. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I thought my colleague, the gentleman 
from. Illinois (Mr..Smion), made some 
very valid points, and I will add just one 
to them. He spoke of- the strategic issue 
and of the moral issue. I will add another 
one, and that is whether or not the 
amendment. will permit international fi- 
nancial institutions to function. 

I see no way that an international 
banking institution can survive if mem- 
bers who participate reserve the right of 
veto. I see that as the fundamental, un- 
derlying problem posed by the amend- 
ment. offered. by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

We have embarked upon a number of 
cooperative ventures with other coun- 
tries. NATO is perhaps the best known of 
all, and there the great weakness is there 
must be unanimous agreement for any- 
thing to be done, 

If we retire from our present posture 
in. international. financial institutions 
and insist upon the right of veto over 
what the bank does, even though we are 
a minority stockholder, there is no pos- 
sible way we can prevent other member 
states from adopting the same attitude, 
and in that event we will have no inter- 
national banking institutions. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Again I am»sure the gentleman would 
not mislead or misinterpret what my 
amendment is intended to do. There is 
nothing in this amendment that would 
give anybody a veto. What the amend- 
ment. attempts to do is to say there would 
not be any U.S. dollars in that loan. We 
are not trying.to ruin the World Bank or 
any other institution. We are just trying 
to say that American dollars are not go- 
ing to be taken out of American taxpay- 
ers’ pockets and put into the financial in- 
stitutions for loans to these countries. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman has un- 
derscored the point I was trying to make. 
The effect of the amendment is to estab- 
lish the right of a veto in the hands of 
the United States, and other nations in- 
evitably will follow that example. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield: I heard the gentleman 
from Florida earlier on the floor today 
say that he would like to see a special 
fund set up so ‘that’ the United States 
would have a fund in which indirect aid 
was prohibited to these four countries. 
Well, in thatvcase, any other country 
could: come up: with their own special 
fund if they did not like the philosophy 
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of any one particular country, and there 
could well be 80 or 90 such special ac- 
counts. This would destroy the bank. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It would be a very un- 
usual bank. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida, Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman would yield, I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Conte) if that happened 
then it would not be the first time be- 
cause the OPEC countries today are 
working through the Asian Development 
Bank and they are developing the coun- 
tries that they want developed and they 
have created a separate fund. Their aid 
can only go to countries that they say 
their money will go to. They are in the 
process of doing the same thing with the 
United Nations, to let the United Nations 
administer the money, but the OPEC 
countries will decide who gets the money 
and what it is used for. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I hope we do not feel 
constrained to follow that tactic. If we 
follow the tactics you say the OPEC 
nations are following, the result will be 
no international institution. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. That is what is 
happening. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, we could do the same 
thing the OPEC countries are doing if 
we gave our AID programs to the U.N., 
and we could say, “Hey, fellows, do you 
want to administer this for us?” 

But I do not think that is what the 
gentleman wants. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask my col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida, 
whose amendment has been attacked be- 
cause there is the fear that it runs 
counter to the charters of some of these 
financial institutions. Would the gentle- 
man comment upon that? 

We have had much of this legislation 
relating to these institutions before our 
Committee on Banking, Finance, and 
Urban Affairs. We try to put restrictions 
on the money going say to South Africa. 
We have all heard of that, directly or 
indirectly. What do the charters say on 
this subject? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman asking. that 
question, because that was left up in 
the air. The question was asked and I 
did not have the opportunity to respond 
to the question, and I am glad to be 
given this opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, the Library of Con- 
gress Congressional Research Service 
says that there does not appear to be 
any language in any of these charters 
which requires refusal of general con- 
tributions or payments, because of the 
attempted attachment of conditions or. 
restrictions to such payments or contri- 
butions made by member states. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin re- 
jected that by saying there was an 
amended letter put out that superseded 
it. The truth is the amended letter did 
not eliminate that at all. That still 
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stands. That was their opinion. The 
amended letter quoted from some other 
people who had given opinions, and, in 
effect what the amended letter said was, 
since that was the opinion of these 
World Bank officials, they would not 
accept the money. 

But I would say I agree with the first 
letter from the Congressional Research 
Service. 

Here are the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Development Associa- 
tion, which is the soft loan channel of 
the World Bank. I submit there is noth- 
ing in these Articles of Agreement—for 
any of our colleagues who would want 
to read it—that prohibits the acceptance 
of any funds, because of restrictions. I 
would further point out that it does say 
in section 2 of article VI, that all mat- 
ters such as this shall be vested in the 
Board of Governors, It goes on to say 
that the Board of Governors or the Ex- 
ecutive Directors, to the extent author- 
ized, may adopt such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary and appropri- 
ate to conduct the business of the 
association. 

We go on to article 10. I hope the Mem- 
bers will please pay attention to this 
one. It says the following: 

Any question of interpretation of the pro- 
visions of this agreement arising between 
any member and the Association or between 
any members of the Association shall be 


submitted to the Executive Directors for their 
decision. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I say that 
there are three different areas giving the 
Board of Directors of the World Bank 
or IDA the opportunity to make a deci- 
sion as to whether they will or will not 
accept restricted funds. However, I sub- 
mit to the gentleman and to our col- 
leagues that they have not made that de- 
cision. There haye been no meetings for 
that purpose. This subject has not been 
presented to the Executive Board; at 
least if it has, it has been kept very con- 
fidential like practically everything else 
they do. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate my colleague’s clearing. up 
that question. 

The committee saw fit, in section 107, 
to say: 

None of these funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available pursuant. to this 
Act shall be obligated or expended to fi- 
nance directly any assistance .. . 


Why should we not then also say “in- 
directly”? What. is so damaging about 
that? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, I do not think 
there is anything damaging at all. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. In other words, if 
we can support the concept of not giving 
it directly, we really should follow 
through by saying not giving it in- 
directly; is that not.so? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, our President, as 
I said earlier, at a town meeting at 
Yazoo, Miss., got. the greatest reception. 
perhaps the greatest he has ever gotten, 
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from the people in attendance when he 
told them that he opposed any U.S. aid 
to Vietnam. He did not put a qualifica- 
tion on there as to “direct” aid or in- 
direct aid. He just said he was opposed 
to aid to Vietnam. He got a great recep- 
tion from the crowd on that point. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Therefore, as to 
those in the committee who supported 
this concept of no direct aid, that really 
is the same as saying no indirect aid 
also; is that not correct? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Of course, it 
is. 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. That just seems like 
a very reasonable position to me, but 
I understand that we are not supposed to 
have reasonable positions here. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, as 
our good leader and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Youne) 
points out, it is very easy to stand up in 
public and say, “I do not want any 
money from my taxpayers to go to Viet- 
nam or to Cuba” or name any other 
country. 

Of course, in many of these cases, 
what the bureaucrats want to do, the 
State Department, AID, and others, is 
to give it to someone else to do wiat they 
do not do. They do not hold the smoking 
gun—they give it to someone else. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN TO THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, YOUNG OF 

FLORIDA 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARKIN to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Younc of Florida: 
“age 11, line 17, strike the period and insert 

a following: “Provided, That none of the 

‘s appropriated pursuant to this act shall 
gated or expended to finance indi- 
“hile, Argentina, Uruguay, Korea, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines". 

POINT OF ORDER 


`of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
“ of order against the 


The gentleman will 


Mr. Chairman, 
that the gen- 
amendment 

© original 

out of 


‘an 
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Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Yes, I do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

In rebuttal to the gentleman’s point, 
the amendment does not name countries. 
The amendment adds only the words “or 
indirectly.” 

The gentleman's amendment proceeds 
to add countries to that amendment. The 
original amendment does not add any 
countries. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, that is 
why my amendment amends the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The section of the original bill to which 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Younc) refers does contain 
the names of four countries. The gentle- 
man is amending a section with countries 
named in it and is in effect offering a 
further prohibition with respect to those 
four countries. 

The amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Harkin) refers to indirect aid; 
and all it does is to add additional 
countries. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
may I make a parliamentary inquiry 
prior to the ruling? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. It is my under- 
standing under the rules that the amend- 
ment must be germane to the amendment 
as opposed to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kazen). The 
amendment is germane to the amend- 
ment because it refers only to indirect 
aid and adds additional countries to 
those affected by the gentleman’s orig- 
inal amendment. But the main thrust of 
the amendment is to indirect aid, which 
is not changed by the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN), The Chair respectfully over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
offer this amendment because I am con- 
cerned that our country have a consist- 
ent and humanitarian human rights 
policy. All of the countries that are men- 
tioned in section 107—Uganda, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam—are either Communist or left 
wing or socialist governments. But the 
human rights policy of this country 
should not be ideological; it should be 
humanitarian. We should not distinguish 
between human rights violators on the 
left or the right. We should condemn 
and impose sanctions on all dictatorships 
which use torture, prolonged detention 
without charges, and secret police to re- 

ress their opposition, and we should 

“his irrespective of ideology. 
`t are the countries listed in sec- 
.—Uganda, Cambodia, Laos, and 
ist Republic of Vietnam. Are 
* sistent and gross violators? 
yo ments of Cambodia and 
~ybly the worst violators 
"um the world today. 
“hat we should pro- 
> these countries, 
“er to have the 
amendment 
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later—to give humanitarian aid to peo- 
ple in those countries, 

What about Vietnam and Laos? While 
there are serious violations in these 
countries, and while I am particularly 
dismayed at what happens to Vietnamese 
and Laotians who try to leave these 
countries, there has not been’the wide- 
spread torture or wanton killing of these 
governments’ opponents. Theré are cer- 
tainly political prisoners in Vietnam, 
but there have been no serious credible 
reports of widespread or even consistent 
use of torture or murder. 

Contrast that situation to the present 
situation in Argentina? Amnesty Inter- 
national estimates that on the average 
20 people in Argentina disappear every 
day, either abducted or killed by right- 
wing death squads or agencies of the 
Government. Two years after the coup, 
Amnesty says 15,000 people in Argen- 
tina alone have disappeared. And 8,000 
to 10,000 are detained in official prisons, 
not to speak of those who are kept in 
secret camns or “safe houses,” main- 
tained informally by the Government 
or the rightwing death squads. 

And the situation is very similar in 
countries such as Uruguay, Chile, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, and even today 
the Philippine Government is increas- 
ingly turning to the use of political 
assassination to silence the critics of 
the Marcos regime. 

So I say if we are going to have spe- 
cific country prohibitions, and if we are 
going to have an indirect prohibition on 
aid to certain countries, then let us be 
consistent, and let us apply it across the 
board to both rightwing and leftwing 
dictatorships. 

I offer my amendment in good faith. 
I think we ought to adopt my amend- 
ment to put these countries on with the 
countries that are listed, because they 
are serious violators of human rights 
also. 

But in the final analysis I do believe 
that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Youne) to 
cut out all indirect aid ought to be de- 
feated. But if the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida, Mr. 
Younc, passes—and I do not intend to 
vote for it, but if it does pass—let us 
at least be consistent and apply it across 
the board to those countries, whether 
they are leftwing or they are rightwing, 
that repress the legitimate human rights 
of its citizens. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. KREBS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
in the well for bringing some semblance 
of evenhandedness to this whole issue. 
For some reason, as the gentleman cor- 
rectly pointed out also, this amendment 
and similar amendments that have been 
before us have seen fit to somehow 
ignore the dictatorship of the right that 
unfortunately gave us World War II. 
Certainly we should have learned a few 
lessons out of that war and some of the 
events that took place there, and in some 
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of the countries that the gentleman 
enumerates—Chile, Argentina, et cet- 
era. So while I personally will vote 
against this particular amendment for 
the reasons so well articulated by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Hype) and 
others, nevertheless, I think it is about 
time that we start realizing that there 
are dictatorships on both ends of the 
political spectrum. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the gentleman 
for his words. I would hope that the gen- 
tleman would support my amendment 
and defeat the Young amendment, but 
I am saying I do not know what is going 
to happen on the floor. I am not the best 
judge of how votes go around here, so if it 
passes, we ought to be evenhanded. That 
is why I say let us get my amendment 
adopted. 

Mr. KREBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. KREBS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I just want to make sure 
that the record is clear that I cer- 
tainly will vote for the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. HARKIN. And against the Young 
amendment. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, wanted to keep the record clear. 
Well, just to keep the record clear, the 
Nazis were a socialist organization and 
as long as I have been in politics, social- 
ists have always been on the left, rather 
than the right. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to say that I am 
in equal opposition to both amendments 
for the same basic reason. The basic de- 
fect of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Younc) is certainly 
not cured, it is more or less compounded 
by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, for the same basic rea- 
sons which I will set forth. 

Mr. Chairman, I think both follow the 
arguments of reductionism, where the 
real issue is not being addressed at all. 
The real issue is whether or not we wish 
as a matter of national policy and 
whether it is in conformity with the na- 
tional interest to continue our participa- 
tion in these international financial in- 
stitutions, whose records of success and 
whose performance have clearly justified 
the faith reflected by the American 
leaders, beginning with President Eisen- 
hower, when this approach as a matter 
of national policy was adopted. 

Now, both amendments, in effect, 
would testify that we have reached the 
point of withdrawing as a matter of 
policy from these institutions. There is 
no other basic issue that we will be voting 
on other than that, because the nature 
of the amendments clearly indicates that 
this is what we are deciding. We are 
deciding to withdraw from these institu- 
tions after many years. 
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Now, as chairman of a subcommittee 
that has substantive jurisdiction on au- 
thorization on matters pertaining to the 
multinational or the international finan- 
cial institutions, we began earlier this 
year extensive hearings, which are still 
progressing, precisely for that reason, be- 
cause in view of the erratic behavior not 
only on the part of the House, but on the 
part of the Senate over the last 8 years 
with respect to our part in the bargain 
that resulted in these agreements with 
these other nations in the multinational 
approach, as differentiated from the bi- 
lateral-aid type of approach--I might 
say parenthetically it is a shame we had 
to adopt both types of activities in one 
bill, because the bilateral aid sets forth 
a complete set of different principles in- 
volved in the making and implement- 
ing of our policy, as reflected in the mul- 
tinational approach; so in these hear- 
ings, the principal attempt was to an- 
chor down if we had reached the point 
in our national destiny whether, indeed, 
in fact, our national policy should be 
abandoned or changed or some other pol- 
icy in lieu thereof be adopted. 

We were honored by the presence of 
the Congressman from Florida (Mr. 
Younc) who spent one whole morning 
testifying before the subcommittee. I 
asked the gentleman specifically, point 
blank, did he believe, as a matter of pol- 
icy, we should abandon this approach? 
If my memory serves me right, I am sure 
the gentleman said no. 

The reason I was glad to have the gen- 
tleman’s participation was because the 
gentleman has followed this line of ap- 
proach, which in my opinion, though in- 
directly, nevertheless, its main impact 
is to compel our withdrawal. 

We also had the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations (Mr. Lonc) because, after all, 
the substantive committee in its effect 
can only be as good as the Committee on 
Appropriations permits it to be. The sub- 
committee chairman was given an op- 
portunity to appear and he did appear 
before the committee, so that I feel the 
real issue here is whether we in the 
House of Representatives have reached 
the point whether or not as a matter of 
national policy we continue full partici- 
pation in these multinational institu- 
tional activities. 

The fact is that not any one of us that 
I know of wants to give aid to Uganda 
or Vietnam. I do not know of any Mem- 
ber here who does, unless it just has 
not come to my attention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ was allowed to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
never challenge any Member’s motives 
in the House of Representatives. I al- 
ways assume that since I know my mo- 
tives are pure and good, the motives of 
every one of my colleagues are pure and 
good, too. 

But there is an interesting thing here. 
The issue was raised recently by the 
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gentleman from Illinois about how 
some of our leaders—and I took that to 
mean President Carter—found it easy to 
say, “Oh, no, we don’t want any aid for 
Vietnam,” but yet by actions and other 
things the indication was the other way. 

The truth of the matter is that I am 
the Member who attempted to offer the 
amendment to the articles of agreeemnt 
or modification of the IMF about 212 
years ago. That would have prevented 
our participation on the basis that these 
nations such as Cambodia and Com- 
munist Vietnam would be permitted 
membership in the IMF as a result of 
these changes. I could not get 17 Mem- 
bers to stand up and get a recorded vote. 

This side of the aisle was ın full sup- 
port because the then President, Presi- 
dent Ford, said that not only this type of 
program but the articles of agreement, 
as amended, were necessary for the 
carrying out of the pursuit of the full 
national policy of the United States of 
America. 

So all those Members who now want to 
have these amendments that would in 
effect withdraw our participation, where 
were they on that occasion? Because 
once that was approved, there was no 
way that membership could be denied 
under the IMF articles to these countries, 
which in turn would enable them to be- 
come recipients of some kind of activity 
on the part of the multilateral financial 
institutions. 

So what I am saying is that I think a 
lot of it depends upon partisan matters. 
When President Ford asked for it because 
it was necessary to get these subscrip- 
tions to the front and to get the contin- 
ued appropriations, I noticed that we 
had support from both sides of the aisle, 
and we did not hesitate on our side to 
prosecute the case of the administration. 
But it seems to me now that since we 
have a democratic administration and a 
President who is saying no more and no 
less than all his predecessors since 
President Eisenhower said, suddenly 
with a vengeance we wish to restrict and 
cripple this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) has 
again expired. 

(On request of Mr. SEIBERLING, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GONZALEZ Was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I think the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
GonZALEz) has made a very constructive 
contribution to this debate, and I think 
he has put his finger on the basic issue 
here. 

The basic issue that is inherent in this 
debate is whether or not the United 
States wishes to continue to participate 
in these international financial institu- 
tions—all of which we ourselves helped 
create—or whether we do not wish to 
participate. If we adopt the approach of 
this amendment, we will destroy our abil- 
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ity to effectively support these institu- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Younc) himself has 
another amendment which I think is 
very much in order. That amendment, as 
I understand it, would direct our rep- 
resentatives on the governing boards of 
those institutions to seek adoption of 
amendments to their charters to estab- 
lish human rights standards to be con- 
sidered in dealing with applications be- 
fore those institutions. That is a sensible, 
workable way to approach this prohlem, 
and it would not destroy our participa- 
tion in the institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) for his 
outstanding statement. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
think my colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. GonzALEZ) has made a good 
point. 

I will stipulate for the record, as one 
Member who supported the gentleman on 
those amendments and stood with him; 
that there have always been 25 or 30 
Members on this side who seemed to vote 
for foreign aid programs regardless. But 
there has always been a number of us 
who have been willing to offer amend- 
ments in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations and stand up and 
try to get votes. 

Mr, Chairman, I think the record ought 
to show that. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would sim- 
ply like to commend the gentleman in 
the well for his statement. I would sim- 
ply like to observe that I really do not 
care if this amendment is. adopted or 
not, This amendment is equally irrespon- 
sible, along with the amendment offered 
earlier. I think it is equally destructive of 
our national interest. They both belong 
in the same amendment so that we can 
see truly how irresponsible they are. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge the kill- 
ing of the entire amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland, Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on the 
Young of Florida amendment, on tne 
Harkin amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close at 3:15. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Younc of Flor- 
ida) there were—ayes 35, noes 8. 

Mr: HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair 
count. 

Mr. HARKIN: Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my demand for a recorded vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
of no quorum is withdrawn and the de- 
mand for a recorded vote is withdrawn. 


will 
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So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the motion to limit debate 
was made will be recognized for 30 sec- 
onds each. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DORNAN). 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

xr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, 
again I repeat that the issue in this is 
very clear: Whether or not we are going 
to succumb to the mandate of the world 
banking institutions or whether or not 
we are going to accede to the taxpayers 
of this country. I think we ought to listen 
to the taxpayers and not something that 
somebody sitting over in their ivory 
tower orders us to follow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa ( Mr. 
HARKIN). 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, again I 
only ask the Members, if they are in- 
clined to go along with the Young of 
Florida amendment, to adopt my amend- 
ment, then get an evenhanded approach 
ana take into account the repressive gov- 
ernments of the right as well as the left. 
I ask for the adoption of my amendment. 
Personally I will vote against the Young 
of Florida amendment, but again I think 
it should be evenhanded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the amendment of Mr. Youne of Florida 
should be defeated for many reasons, I 
shall vote against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SIMON). 

Mr. SIMON: Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
my colleague from Wisconsin (Mr. 
OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr, Chairman, I would just 
like to point out the real issue here is 
whether we want to maintain. the inter- 
national structure of the banks which 
have served this country so well for so 
many years. As all the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, going back to President Tru- 
man, have indicated, the banks cannot 
accept our contribution with any kind 
of limitation ‘whatsoever. I would 
strongly urge that: we oppose the Harkin 
amendment and defeat the Young 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
OBEY). 

Mr.“ OBEY. Mr. Chairman, this does 
not involve ideology, it simply involves 
the question of whether or not America 
will ‘continue to participate as a world 
leader in the economic affairs of the 
Third’ World. I think our national inter- 
est requires that we do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MOORHEAD) . 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time, not only to 
oppose these amendments but to ex- 
press my opposition to any and all 
amendments: which in one disguise or 
another will have the effect of destroy- 
ing the principle of multilateral aid 
through international, financially re- 
sponsible development banks. 

Mr. Chairman, if I can communicate 
that principle to the members of the 
committee, with these comments, I will 
not have to impose on their time in the 
debate on future amendments. 

For those members who hold the un- 
derstandable, if misguided, opinion that 
we should not participate in any foreign 
assistance program in any form—bilat- 
eral—I have very little to say except that 
this is not the issue before the Congress. 
We are going to vote today or tomorrow 
for some amount and some form of for- 
eign assistance. 

For those Members who are realistic 
enough to recognize this fact but who are 
concerned for political or ideological rea- 
sons about the size of the U.S. contribu- 
tion, I say do not cut, do not cripple, do 
not encumber the multilateral approach. 

Why? 

Let us suppose that the United States 
determines that it is in our interest for 
foreign policy, for national security, for 
humanitarian or for economic reasons 
that “Country X” should receive $4 mil- 
lion in development aid. 

We can accomplish this objective in 
two ways: First, we can tax the Ameri-~ 
can people $4 million and make a grant 
or loan to “Country X”; or second; we 
can use the highly leveraged develop- 
ment banks to provide $1 million or less 
that will be matched by other developed 
countries to achieve our objective at-one- 
quarter or less than the cost to our tax- 
payers using conventional bilateral for- 
eign aid, 

Your taxpayers and mine will appre- 
ciate that kind of a bargain. 

All of which brings me to the political 
realities of the vote on this amendment. 

Many of us are looking for a way to 
cut expenditures—a goal to be devoutly 
sought. On the surface, this amendment 
seems. a cheap way to accomplish this 
objective. 

Nothing could be further from. the 
truth. 

If, by our vote today, we destroy the 
carefully nurtured network of. interna- 
tional development institutions, a ra- 
tional U.S. foreign policy based solely on 
bilateral aid will cost many times more 
in the future, 

During my first term in Congress, we 
considered the creation of the Interna- 
tional Development Agency. The idea 
originated in a Democratic Congress, but 
was refined, developed, improved, and 
supported by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

I spoke for and voted for IDA that 
year and for every replenishment there- 
after. 

No opponent of mine has ever ques- 
tioned that speech or those votes, 

If you feel that you must vote to cut 
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foreign aid expenditures, do so in a way 
which will not destroy the international 
financial institutions which have served 
so well not only to bind together the free 
nations of the developed world but also 
to serve as a bridge between us and our 
friends of the Third World. 

Mr. Chairman, a vote against these 
amendments is a vote for the best in- 
terests of the United States; a vote 
against this amendment is a vote for 
international stability; a vote against 
these amendments is the proper vote. 

I urge the defeat of the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DORNAN). 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
only voted once in 18 months to cut off 
debate, but even that was once too often. 
Never again. I take a vow that I will 
never again as long as I am serving in 
this House vote to cut off debate. I fully 
appreciate the disadvantage of my being 
a minority member today. It has taken 30 
minutes to get recognized and then to 
be held to 30 seconds is absurd. I have 
worked on the MIA/POW issue for 12 
years and my experience teaches me that 
Vietnam will only respond to a firm 
stand—not a carrot. Fifty-nine small 
boxes of bones is all we have received 
in 5 long years. We must vote for the 
Young amendment: I appreciate the 
logic of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Hype) —that in any multilateral organi- 
zation once you start a list of countries 
“beyond the pale” it can quickly get out 
of control as we have seen for the last 
2 days, but there is no comparison be- 
tween Chile and Cambodia on any pos- 
sible rational scale. The suppression of 
political freedom for some viewpoints— 
even the horror of many political mur- 
ders and disappearances—undoubtedly 
also vicious murders—cannot be equated 
with 2 million human beings “genocided” 
out of moral existence. Cambodia and 
Uganda, like Hitler’s Nazi rule, are yes, 
“beyond the pale.” We must start a list 
of countries to be frozen out of receiving 
even indirectly a single U.S. dollar. 
Please support Young. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
YOUNG). 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG 
OF FLORIDA 


Mr.: YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Younse of Florida moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken: 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Younc) is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of his motion. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I regret using this tactic, but this time 
limitation was placed on this. measure 
after what I ‘would consider to be a rath- 
er mischievous amendment to the 
amendment that was presented. So, that 
is the only reason for using this method 
to get the time. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to me in calling me mischievous? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. No, I did not. 
I said that this would be a mischievous 
amendment. 

Mr. HARKIN. Your amendment? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Your amend- 
ment to my amendment. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman's courtesy. I cannot 
think of anything more important for 
any Member of this House to judge than 
the staggering crime of genocide. I do 
consider the Harkin amendment mis- 
chievous, but not the author. I under- 
stand fully the outrage against torture 
and persecution that motivated him to 
try and add seven nations to the Young 
amendment. 

However, in looking at this list of na- 
tions on the Harkin amendment, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, South Korea, Nica- 
ragua, Indonesia, and the Philippines, I 
see that the gentleman suffers from con- 
fusion between the incomprehensible 
slaughter of millions—millions—and the 
suppression of thousands and the murder 
and torture of dozens—dozens. 

I am convinced Adolph Hitler in to- 
day’s amoral world would be receiving 
multinational bank aid. 

The ultimate torture is death. I realize 
many men while being tortured beg for 
death. One of the books written about 
our returned prisoners of war is entitled: 
“They Would Not Let Us Die.” But once 
a man has survived torture—and you can 
ask any of our returned POW’s who were 
tortured—after the tortured are freed 
or escape they will tell you that they are 
glad that life was not taken from them 
by their torturers. The torturers of Cam- 
bodia left life to not a woman—not a 
child—2 million dead, 2 million. You can- 
not in any sense of the imagination fairly 
compare Uruguay with Cambodia. Uru- 
guay sadly overreacted to the terror of 
Tupamaros guerrillas, but how does a ra- 
tional person compare this with those 
400,000 mutilated human beings. in 
Uganda. I make the point that we can- 
not diminish the horror of these 400,000 
dead souls in Uganda, because they are 
black. Anyone who considers himself a 
rational liberal would not consider doing 
that. So it must be a subconscious blind 
spot based on geography and color. A 
few little redheaded children with blue 
eyes who ‘have their faces crushed in 
with those massive hard. rubber bullets 
in Northern Ireland get more press at- 
tention than thousands of black children 
bayoneted to death in Uganda. 

I could ‘add a mischievous substitute 
amendment to the Harkin amendment, 
and add Panama, because we know, the 
regime of Torrijos has caused the death 
of liberty in that troubled land. I’ could 
add Northern Ireland in revenge,because 
I myself. was shot in the back with one 
of those massive 6-inch hard rubber 
bullets while covering that civil strife 
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as a journalist. But Torrijos, bad as he is, 
is no psycho Idi Amin and the British 
in Ireland are light years removed from 
the crazed Communist killers of Pol Pot 
in Cambodia. 

We simply must draw up a list in this 
House, liberals and conservatives alike, 
of countries where the dead cry out by 
the hundreds of thousands for justice 
for the survivors. A rational list that 
denies money to mass murderers, multi- 
national funds to modern Hitlers. 


The life of Stephen Biko is not. more 
important than 2 million rameless souls 
in Cambodia. He met death with dignity. 
With his name and memory intact—a 
hero to millions. Scharansky is far 
luckier than most of the people who are 
being imprisoned across the globe. His 
voice screams in our ears, “Next year 
in Jerusalem.” This brave man’s brave 
wife gets to come to this country and 
counsel with free people to fight for her 
husband’s life. She sees her husband's 
face emblazoned across the cover of 
Time magazine across the globe the very 
week Mrs. Avital Scharansky arrives in 
the United States. Hope, always hope. 
But not in Cambodia or Uganda, just 
more death. 

I talked to a top scientist out in the 
Rayburn Room yesterday who was beg- 
ging me to help him raise money so that 
he could go back to Bulgaria or Czecho- 
slovakia, where he was arrested only last 
March for human rights demonstrations, 
where he had his passport picked up as he 
was thrown across the Czech border. He 
wants to fight again for justice. I asked 
him: “Aren't you afraid of dying? They'll 
kill you next time.” He said: 

It is too late for the Soviet Communists 
and their friends. They should have killed 


us ‘all years ago. The world knows too much 
about us. 


No such visibility for the brave in 
Uganda or Laos or Vietnam or Cam- 
bodia—only nameless murder or dark 
dungeons with a slower death. I voted 
with the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN) against Chile yesterday, I rea- 
lize that there was a flaw in our votes, 
because we were punishing the Govern- 
ment of Chile, however, imperfect it is, 
for the acts of one of its citizens and 
one American who killed two people 
here on Sheridan Circle. If we punish a 
nation for circumstantial evidence on 
two murders, why not vote with a venge- 
ance against a government guilty as 
charged for 2 million. 

When Jane Fonda took around the 
college circuit her pieces of cluster 
bombs protesting their use against North 
Vietnam, some of you praised her self- 
righteousness. But when CBU’s or 
napalm are used by other nations, she 
and you are silent. Why? What is the 
cause of ‘the hypocrisy in this House? 
Why this outrage over Chile and a stub- 
born blindness to massive, massive 
slaughter of Ugandans by a black Hitler 
and Cambodians by Stalinist killers. 

Where is the consistency some of you 
promised to maintain only yesterday. 
Ask the families of missing-in-action 
men if they believe Vietnam after 5 
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years will respond to generous and de- 
cent diplomacy. Their answer is, “Hell 
no.” Communists only respond to firm- 
ness and resolve. Please support the 
Young amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Lonc) for 5 minutes in opposition 
to the preferential motion. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no real difference between me 
and the gentleman from Florida on this 
basic question. I do not want to see our 
money directly or indirectly used to sup- 
port some of the most infamous regimes 
I suppose in all human history. 

Last year when we tried to put this 
amendment through, I supported it with 
everything I could in the House-Senate 
conference. We reached an absolute 
stalemate. There was no way to get this 
through a Senate-House conference. 

The result was we came back here and 
all we succeeded in accomplishing was a 
congressional legislative stalemate. Fi- 
nally we had to go back to conference. 
After we received certain assurances 
from the President, we struck out the 
“indirect” language and came back to 
the House. 

I am convinced, right or wrong, there 
is no way we can get the Young amend- 
ment through the Senate-House confer- 
ence. The net effect of the amendment is 
simply dilatory and would slow up the 
foreign aid bill. Since, as chairman, I 
have the responsibility for getting the 
bill through, I urge the Members to op- 
pose the amendment. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Charman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I would once again 
point out, Mr. Chairman, that none of 
those in support of the bill as it came 
out of the committee are interested in 
doing one thing for any of the govern- 
ments mentioned here today. The fact 
is that Uganda has one sickness now in 
Idi Amin. We would be cutting off an at- 
tempt to eradicate another sickness in 
Uganda if we adopt this amendment. 
What the amendment tries to do is cut 
off funding for a program to help elim- 
inate tuberculosis. I do not think it helps 
the people of Uganda to abandon them 
to two sicknesses, rather than one, one 
that we might be able to do something 
about, the other that we cannot do 
something about. 

But, regardless of the specific coun- 
tries involved, we know that if we adopt 
this amendment it is the end of our par- 
ticipation in the international banking 
structure. Eight former Secretaries of 
the Treasury say so. 

They cannot accept our money. I do 
not think we want to say that because 
we do not like the way 1 percent of the 
money is going to be spent that we are 
going to opt out of participation in the 
most important economic units in the 
world today. That is what we would do. 
It would be against our national inter- 
ests. I urge the Members to vote for 
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ment and the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Youns). 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Harkin) to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Youne). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HARKIN). there 
were—ayes 23, noes 28. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 41, noes 360, 
not voting 31, as follows: 

[Roll No. 644] 
AYES—41 


Gaydos 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Holland 
Johnson, Colo. 
Krebs 

Long, La. 
.Maguire 
Mattox 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Moffett 
Montgomery 


NOES—360 


Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn, 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 


Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fia. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Caputo 
Carr 
Cornell 
Edwards, Calif. 


Mottl 
Murphy, Pa. 
Nolan 
Panetta 
Pike 
Richmond 
Roncalio 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 

St Germain 
Stark 
Stokes 
Weaver 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, N.C, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 


Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Fiorio 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Mich, 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 


Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla, 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lioyd, Tenn. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moore 
Moorhead, Sharp 
Calif. Shipley 
Moorhead, Pa. Shuster 


Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 

Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
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Sikes 
Simon 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spel.man 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Tayior 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Tucker 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla, 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


NOT VOTING—31 


Barnard 
Burke, Mass. 
Cochran 
Collins, Til. 
Conyers 
Dent 

Diggs 
Flowers 
Ford, Tenn. 
Fraser 

Frey 


Harrington 
Jenkins 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kasten 
Krueger 

Le Fante 
Lujan 
McDade 
Mathis 
Pressler 
Quie 


Rodino 

Sisk 

Skelton 
Teague 

Thone 
Tsongas 
Whalen 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Tex. 


So the amendment to the amendment 


was rejected. 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Younc). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 


state it. 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 


America’s interests and to turn down 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Younc). 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I have any time remaining, let 
me simply urge the members of the com- 
mittee to vote against the Young amend- 


Burgener 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 


Ertel 

Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind, 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 


Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 


we are in the parliamentary position now 
that the next vote will be on the Young 
amendment to prohibit aid to Cambodia 
and Vietnam? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman has not stated a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Youns). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman 
I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 198, noes 203 
not voting 31, as follows: 
[Roll No. 645] 

AYES—198 
Evans, Ind. 
Fish 


' 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, N C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 


Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Nichols 
Oakar 
Panetta 
Pike 

Poage 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Regula 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rogers 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Russo 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Steed 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Weaver 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Winn 

Wolff 
Wydiler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zeferetti 


Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley. 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lederer 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lott 
Luken 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 


NOES—203 


Bolling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. D’Amours 
Burton, John Danielson 
Burton, Phillip Dellums 
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Akaka 
Anderson, Ill, 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 


CXXIV. 


Carney 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
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Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Colo. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Foley 

Ford, Mich. 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Green 
Hamilton 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
LaFalce 


Leach 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Long, La, 
Long, Md. 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 


Pettis 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Sarasin 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Simon 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tucker 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 


McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 


Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Myers, Gary 
Natcher 

Neal 


Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 
Wright 
Yates 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 


y 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 


NOT VOTING—31 


Harrington Quie 
Jenkins Rodino 
Jones, Tenn. Skelton 
Kasten Teague 
Krueger Thone 

Le Fante Tsongas 
Lloyd, Tenn. Whalen 
Lujan Young, Alaska 
McDade Young, Tex. 
Mathis 

Pressler 


Barnard 
Burke, Mass. 
Cochran 
Collins, Ml, 
Conyers 
Dent 
Diggs 
Flowers 
Ford,Tenn. 
Fraser 
Frey 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Le Fante for, with Mr. Burke of Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Tsongas against. 

Mr. Teague for, with Mr. Ford of Tennes- 
see against, 

Mr, Jones of Tennessee for, with Mrs. Col- 
lins of Illinois against. 

Mrs. Lloyd of Tennessee for, with Mr. Diggs 
against. 

Mr. Krueger for, with Mr. Conyers against. 


Mr. BUTLER changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

Messrs. SAWYER, MOLLOHAN, and 
RAHALL changed their vote from “aye” 
to “no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BINGHAM: 

On page 11, line 7, delete the period and 
add the following: “, Provided, however, That 
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such prohibition shall not apply to gradu- 
ate students from Uganda completing their 
studies at U.S. institutions.” 


Mr. LONG of Maryland, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me say that we have discussed 
this amendment with the members of 
the subcommittee. We have examined it, 
and we have no objection to it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, may I just take a min- 
ute to say what this is about. This has 
to do with about $35,000 of appropria- 
tions for the purpose of allowing grad- 
uate students from Uganda who are in 
this country to complete their studies. 

There are about 15 of these students. 
We hope that these young people, if they 
are allowed to complete their studies in 
the United States, will go back as friends 
of the United States. If we apply this 
prohibition strictly to them they are 
likely go back hating the United States. 
I think we would like to avoid that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BINGHAM), 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 


Mr. HARKIN: Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARKIN: Page 
11, strike out the period on line 17 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “, except that funds 
appropriated or made available pursuant to 
this Act for assistance under part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (other than 
funds for the Economic Support Fund or 
peacekeeping operations) may be provided 
to any country named in this section (except 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam) in accord- 
ance with the requirements of section 116 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961." 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, while I 
have always opposed assistance to the 
government of any country which en- 
gages in a consistent pattern of gross 
violations of recognized human rights, I 
have always been careful, at least with 
respect to amendments, to provide that 
assistance may be extended to such a 
country if that assistance will benefit the 
needy people in that country. 

In the first place, if the assistance can 
go to the needy people in that country, 
persons who are truly in need of our 
support, it will be an encouragement to 
these people in standing up to that gov- 
ernment which gives these people little 
or no say in the affairs of their govern- 
ment. 

In fact, in most cases, the very repres- 
sive character of these governments is a 
sign of the opposition of the needy peo- 
ple to the governments. 

The logical and I think absurd mes- 
sage to be drawn from our refusal to ex- 
tend humanitarian aid to these needy 
people would be that if they simply ac- 
quiesced to their governments, their gov- 
ernments might be less repressive; and 
then we might extend aid. I do not think 
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this is the sort of message we want to 
send to our friends around the world. 

In the second place, Mr. Chairman, aid 
which directly benefits needy people is 
in the finest tradition of American hu- 
manitarian concern and resolve. As a na- 
tion of immigrants, it is only natural 
that we should take an interest in the 
quality of people’s lives everywhere; and 
as a prosperous people, mindful of our 
blessings, we must give help. where it 
is most desperately needed. 

Finally and most fundamentally, our 
aid to needy peoples must be. considered 
in connection with our human rights 
policy, which is, at bottom, motivated 
by our desire to uphold the worth of in- 
dividuals everywhere. 

In this sense, then, humanitarian aid, 
far from being a bypass, is the natural 
and necessary complement to our human 
rights policy. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with this in mind 
that I ask that the Members support my 
amendment, which will allow aid to'these 
countries only if such aid will directly 
benefit the needy people in these coun- 
tries which I have mentioned; Uganda, 
Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. 

What we are talking about, of course, 
is the tremendous need that the poor 
people in these countries have. We have 
heard it said that the people in Uganda 
are facing severe cases of malnutrition 
and tuberculosis. We can do something 
about helping those people in that coun- 
try. 

In Laos alone they have the highest 
incidence of infant mortality of any 
country in the world. Also in Laos many 
of the people are still being killed by step- 
ping on mines and bombs that we 
dropped on that country during the 
Vietnam war. There are extensive cases 
of malaria,.in Laos coming from the 
water that has stood in the bomb craters 
in that country. 

I believe we ought to cut off aid that 
goes to the Governments of Uganda and 
Laos and Vietnam and all those other 
countries. However, if there is-a way 
by which we can, through the Red Cross 
or through the United Nations or through 
the good ship Hope or something like 
that, get some aid to directly help the 
poorest of the poor people in those coun- 
tries to fight tuberculosis, to fight ma- 
laria, to bring up their standard of liv- 
ing a little bit, then I think again that 
is in the finest tradition of Amierica hu- 
manitarian aid. Further. it. does; I think, 
much more to undercut the very. govern- 
ments to which we are opposed, 

Therefore, Mr, Chairman, I am hope- 
ful that while we haye yoted to cut off 
direct aid to these countries, the Mem- 
bers would support giving this aid where 
it is needed. It is to the people who have 
no say in the way their government fs 
run; and if we were to help these people 
out, it would bein the finest tradition 
of American humanitarian help. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. LONG of ‘Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do make a /point-of order against 
the Harkin amendment, 

f The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman isin- 
sisting on his point.of order? 
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Mr. LONG of Maryland. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against 
the gentleman’s amendment because it is 
legislation on an approprition bill, which 
is in violation of clause 2, rule XXI. 

The gentleman’s amendment clearly 
would place substantial additional new 
duties on officers of the Government. Mr. 
Chairman, in chapter 26, section 11.1, of 
“Deschler’s Procedures,” the following 
is stated: 

But when an amendment, while curtailing 
certain uses of funds carried in the bill, ex- 
plicitly places new duties on officers of the 
government or implicitly requires them to 
make investigations, compile evidence, or 
make judgments and determinations not 
otherwise required of them by law, then it 
assumes the character of legislation and is 
subject to a point of order. 


Mr. Chairman, the - gentleman’s 
amendment intends that aid should be 
provided to certain countries if such as- 
sistance will directly benefit the needy 
people in such countries. Several legis- 
lative provisions currently exist. that 
presently provide for such determina- 
tions, but these provisions do not apply 
to all the funds appropriated in this bill. 

In addition, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would require officials to make 
judgments and determinations that they 
are not required to make at the present 
time. We presently have no AID pro- 
grams or AID missions in any of these 
countries. In two of the countries we do 
not have diplomatic relations, Vietnam 
and Cambodia. In one country we have 
no U.S. Government representative, and 
that country is Uganda. The gentle- 
man’s amendment would not only allow 
direct assistance to flow to these coun- 
tries, which is not now possible, but also 
would require some U.S. Government 
official to determine if the assistance is 
reaching the needy. This would require 
a U.S. Government official to travel. to 
these countries to make an onsite inspec- 
tion since there are no AID missions in 
any of these countries and no U.S. Gov- 
ernment representation present in three 
of the countries. The gentleman's 
amendment definitely places substantial 
additional duties on U.S. Government 
officials. 


Also current law prohibits any direct 
assistance to Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Uganda, Mozambique, or Angola. The 
gentleman’s amendment would allow di- 
rect assistance to flow to these countries 
if the assistance would benefit the needy 
people. This in effect changes the exist- 
ing law. The amendment is legislative 
in nature and in violation of clause: 2, 
rule XXI; 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Harkin) wish to speak 
to the point of order? 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, by the 
fact that I have included section 116 of 
the) Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, by 
that very inclusion those four ‘countries 
so named and listed are then put in the 
category of being gross violators of hu- 
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man rights, and because of the inclusion, 
then, of section 116, which I have laid 
out in my amendment, there are no new 
duties imposed in my amendment—only 
the requirements of existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lonc) have any- 
thing further? 

Mr, LONG of Maryland. I would sim- 
ply say that we do not have missions in 
these countries, and the duties that would 
be required, to find out whether needy 
people would get the money, would re- 
quire us to send people there. That clear- 
ly imposes duties on the Government 
which are not implied in the current leg- 
islation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kazen). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

According to the amendment, the only 
funds that the amendment refers to are 
funds provided for in the bill, and the 
only exception would be to the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam; but funds are to be 
provided in accordance with the require- 
ments of law and the law cited is, on its 
face, applicable to the countries covered 
by the amendment; so the Chair does not 
see that there are any new duties im- 
posed on anyone by the amendment. 
Therefore, the Chair respectfully over- 
rules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HARKIN) there 
were—ayes 12, noes 33. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, because 
I feel so strongly about this one amend- 
ment, I demand a recorded vote, and 
pending that, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
Seventy-six Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Chair announces that pursuant to 
clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate pro- 
ceedings under the call when a quorum 
of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 

QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to clause 2, rule XXIII, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

The pending business is the demand of 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) 
for a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 110. Of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act, not to. 
exceed $96,000 shall be for representation 
allowances of the Agency for International 
Development during fiscal year 1979: Pro- 
vided, That appropriate steps shall be taken 
to assure that, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, United States-owned foreign curren- 
cies are utilized in lieu.of dollars. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee what a 
“representation allowance” is for the rec- 
ord. Is that what is commonly known as 
a booze fund?” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) is seeking an an- 
swer from the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. LONG). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

May I inquire, what section are we on? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that section 110 has been read. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) has the floor. 

Mr. HARKIN. I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man, I did not know that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) will proceed. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
asking a question of my friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Lone), for the record. 

What is a “representation allowance?” 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, it is en- 
tertainment expenses. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Entertainment? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Yes, for the 
overseas missions of AID. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Overseas? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Overseas en- 
tertainment expenses. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. What kind of enter- 
tainment, tickets to theaters? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. No. As far as I 
know, these are simply expenses incurred 
when they invite dignitaries to parties in 
embassies and that sort of thing. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, our 
former colleague, H. R. Gross, used to 
refer to this as a “booze fund.” Is that 
what it is, stripped of all its verbiage? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. It certainly is 
not used totally to purchase alcoholic 
beverages. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to state for the record that 
$96,000 is, basically, going for entertain- 
ment of that type. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what section? 

Mr. HARKIN. This is section 110. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment to section 110. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, has the 
Clerk begun to read section 111? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, the Clerk has 
not yet read section 111. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARKIN: Page 
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12, strike out lines 1 through 4 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 110. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act shall 
be used for entertainment expenses of the 
Agency for International Development dur- 
ing fiscal year 1979. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, is it my 
understanding that the amendment 
amends section 109? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is 
correct, 

Mr. OBEY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new the point of order that the amend- 
ment comes too late. We have read 
beyond that section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will sus- 
tain the point of order. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARKIN: Page 
12, strike out lines 5 through 11 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 110. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act shall 
be used for entertainment expenses of the 
Agency for International Development during 
fiscal year 1979. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, here we 
have $96.000 for representational allow- 
ances. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
ASHBROOK) raised the question as to what 
this was for..I was told yesterday by the 
Administrator of AID that this $96,000 
for representational allowances is for en- 
tertainment expenses for our AID agen- 
cies overseas. 

Section 109—and I am sorry I missed 
that; I was engrossed in reading—that is 
the entertainment expenses for AID here 
in Washington. But section 110, the $96,- 
000, is for entertainment expenses for all 
of our AID missions throughout the 
world. 

I do not think it is anything less than 
blatant hypocrisy to cut funding for poor 
nations in the name of a taxpayers’ re- 
volt and, at the same time, include in 
this bill $96,000 for entertainment allow- 
ances at our AID missions abroad. It is 
particularly disgraceful that, after the 
committee has expressed its concern over 
the luxurious living expenses of AID ad- 
ministrators—and I will refer the Mem- 
bers to the report accompanying this 
bill—that we should support a provision 
which provides for entertainment ex- 
penses. Mr. Chairman, is it not enough 
that our administrators already live in 
mansions, usually with maids and but- 
lers, in these poor countries? Why, on top 
of all of this, do we need to pay for the 
parties in these mansions? 

Let us also remember that our admin- 
istrators in. this program project an 
image of America to the poorest people of 
the world, and then let us ask ourselves 
how many of these impoverished people 
are invited to these parties in these man- 
sions. 


Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that if 
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we want our AID programs to be effective 
abroad, we ought to cut down on the 
mansions that the administrators live in 
and $96,000 for entertainment expenses. 
The Members know, as sure as they are 
sitting here, that not one poor person 
in those countries are ever invited to 
those parties. It is only the rich and the 
uppercrust. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank my col- 
league for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think my colleague 
has an excellent amendment, and I think 
the facts of life are probably rather sim- 
ple. The people who are invited to these 
parties are American businessmen who 
are there selling the goods and services 
that we keep hearing this program 
involves. 

I think we could very well cut that out. 
The American businessmen could prob- 
ably entertain the AID officials rather 
than the other way around. 

Mr. HARKIN. They could afford to pay 
for their own parties and get a good tax 
deduction at the same time. 

Mr. Chairman, I will close by saying 
that we are trying to pursue our image 
to these poor people in these countries. 
This body just refused to even take a 
recorded vote on whether to extend hu- 
manitarian aid to the sick and needy in 
four countries whose governments—and 
I repeat governments—have horrible hu- 
man rights records. But the poor and sick 
in those countries, with our help, could 
improve their lot, and obtain better gov- 
ernment. When people have malaria or 
tuberculosis, or are illiterate, I believe 
we should help them, regardless of their 
government. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, these funds are used 
to pay for representation expenses in the 
field missions of AID. They provide an 
excellent vehicle to communicate. with 
host government officials benefiting per- 
sonnel from both governments. The sub- 
committee reduced these funds by $14,000 
from $110,000 down to $96,000 which is 
the same level as last year. I hope the 
committee will vote this down. 

Mr. CONTE: Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I:am sorry that the 
gentleman from Iowa saw fit to put this 
amendment in. We are dealing with 
nickels and dimes here. This is $96,000 
for the entire global entertainment pro- 
gram of AID. 

If any Members have ever been out 
there in the boondocks and looked at 
some or the AID entertainment affairs, 
what happens is that the head of AID 
or the head of the mission in that par- 
ticular area, once a year, perhaps on the 
Fourth of July, invites the natives in, 
people in that particular area, and they 
may serve some liquor and food. They do 
not always serve tea and crumpets. 
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Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, these funds are used to pay for 
representation expenses in the field mis- 
sions of AID. These funds provide an 
excellent vehicle to communicate with 
host government officials in a relaxed 
atmosphere benefiting personnel from 
both governments. Contrary to popular 
belief, most of these funds are used to 
purchase food and other staples. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Maybe we would be a 
little bit better off if they got out of 
those mansions and knocked on a few 
doors and met some of those people. 

Mr. CONTE. Let me tell the gentleman 
about that mansion deal. That was in 
Egypt, in Cairo. We have a new AID ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Gilligan, who is doing a 
fantastic job, a great job in this par- 
ticular area of tightening everybody’s 
belt. They used counterpart funds in 
Egypt. Both there and in India we have 
enough counterpart funds to wallpaper 
the Empire State Building and still have 
tons and tons of paper left over. They 
paid for that home with counterpart 
funds. So, if they use counterpart funds 
for a little entertainment and a little 
relaxation, that is perfectly all right. I 
hope the gentleman is not going to pur- 
sue this amendment. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. I will move it around. 

Mr, SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I was in 
Ghana last year, and there was a confer- 
ence of INTERPOL. All the law enforce- 
ment officials from all over the world 
were there, and our AID people did have 
a small gathering for all of them. It was 
a time when they relaxed, a time when 
we could get a lot of business done in 
terms of drug enforcement and other law 
enforcement problems. 

If the people in this House could see 
the conditions under which our AID of- 
ficials live in some of the poorer countries 
of the Fourth World, I assure them that 
they would feel that this pitiful little al- 
lowance to entertain, whether law en- 
forcement officials or health ministers, 
as they sometimes do, to promote the 
policies we are concerned with, is many 
times worth it. 

They live under the most spartan and 
oppressive conditions, under terrible se- 
curity conditions. As I say, I think this 
is a pitiful little sum we are giving them. 
It probably should be larger. I hope this 
will be defeated and we can go on with 
the many remaining amendments. 

Mr. CONTE. We did cut it down in 
committee. There is not much entertain- 
ment in many of those places where AID 
has missions. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. McHUGH. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. 
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I think my friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa, may be having a little fun at this 
point. Perhaps I am wrong and he is 
dead serious. There are about 64 aid mis- 
sions around the world. They in fact 
do not have a great deal of money to 
spend, because when we divide the $96,- 
000 among those 64 missions there is not 
much for each. Moreover, these funds are 
not just for liquor. They are also for food, 
and the minimum type of entertainment 
that is often appropriate to get business 
accomplished in some parts of the world. 

I think many Members of Congress 
are familiar with how that works. 

I hope this amendment will 
defeated. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. I know he will be fair about 
this. 

Mr. HARKIN. On the last amendment 
I asked Members of this body to vote 
so we could get some money to elimi- 
nate tuberculosis in Uganda and ma- 
laria in Laos, and yet we could not get a 
vote. Yet we are asking that we give 
$96.000 for entertainment purposes 
around the world. 

Mr. CONTE, The gentleman knows I 
was with him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HARKIN) 
there were—ayes 16, noes 25. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that 
I make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Seventy-two Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

The Chair announces that pursuant to 
clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate pro- 
ceedings under the call when a quorum 
of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 


be 


QUORUM CALL VACATED 


The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A auorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to rule XXIII, clause 2, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

The pending business is the demand 
by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Har- 
KIN) for a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 111. Of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to his Act, not to 
exceed $73,900 shall be for entertainment ex- 
penses relating to the Military Assistance 
Program, International Military Education 
and Training, and Foreign Military Credit 
Sales during fiscal year 1979: Provided, That 
appropriate steps shall be taken to assure 
that, to the maximum extent possible, United 
States-owned foreign currencies are utilized 
in lieu of dollars. 


August 3, 1978 


POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the total section 
111 on the grounds it is not authorized 
in law and lines 17 through 19 constitute 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone) desire to 
speak to the point of order? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose the point of order being 
made by the gentleman. 

The language the gentleman refers to 
is not legislation in that it does not 
direct nor does it require a U.S. Govern- 
ment official to use U.S.-owned foreign 
currencies. It merely states that steps 
should be taken, where possible, to utilize 
U.S.-owned foreign currencies in lieu of 
dollars. 

In addition, in section 612(b) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which is the paragraph that 
authorizes the use of foreign currencies, 
the following language appears: 

The President shall take all appropriate 
steps to assure that, to the maximum extent 
possible, United States-owned foreign cur- 
rencies are utilized in lieu of dollars. 


Therefore, the language the gentleman 
is raising a point of order against is 
merely a restatement of the language 
contained in the authorizing legislation 
and does not constitute legislation in an 
appropriation bill. I ask for a ruling by 
the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) desire to 
be heard further on the point of order? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, the lan- 
guage of section 111 goes well beyond 
assigning duties by the President and 
assumes by its proviso that the duties 
are assigned to anyone that might have 
the appropriate authority and that cer- 
tainly goes beyond the scope which the 
gentleman has cited as legislative au- 
thority for that amount of money, which 
is entertainment expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that 
the question of authorization may be a 
valid point of order. The Chair will call 
on the chairman of the committee to 
show that this sum is authorized. Can 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Lone) make such a showing? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
we have no specific authorization, merely 
citations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair then will 
sustain the point of order and the entire 
section is stricken. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 114. None of the funds avpropriated 
or made available pursuant to this Act shall 


be obligated or expended to finance directly 
any assistance to Mozambique or Angola. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHBROOK 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASHBROOK: On 
page 13 line 11, insert “or indirectly" imme- 
diately after “directly”. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am offering prohibits in- 
direct aid to Angola and Mozambique. 
There is no justification for either direct 
or indirect aid to these countries. 

Angola and Mozambique are com- 
pletely hostile to our interests. They are 
controlled by avowed Marxist leaders 
that openly profess their contempt for 
democratic principles. 

Typical of their views is a 1977 speech 
by Samora Machel, the leader of Mozam- 
bique, before the Third Frelimo Con- 
gress. He stated: 

The historic mission of the Party which 
we have created is to direct, organize, orien- 
tate and educate the masses for the destruc- 
tion of capitalism and the building of social- 
ism... The Party which our Congress 
created is an internationalist one .. . To 
make our country a pure revolutionary base 
for the struggle of other oppressed peoples 
and classes and to reinforce the world anti- 
imperialist front are essential tasks of our 
Party... Today we have a Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Party. as the vanguard organization of 
our people, which will know how to lead us 
firmly along the path to bulld socialism, 
This is a completely new factor in our his- 
tory. It shows the decisive and irreversible 
advance of our fight, to the phase when we 
openly face the forces of capitalism within 
our country, and the armies of imperialism 
at the external level. 


The Marxist regime of Augustina Neto 
in Angola is being propped up by Soviet 
arms and thousands of Cuban troops. 
There is still an active anti-Neto force 
fighting this brutal dictatorship. 

U.S. tax money should not go to help 
these nations which are under Soviet 
domination. Our dollars will simply be 
used to perpetuate their rule over the 
people. 

I urge adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr, Chairman, 
speaking for myself only and not my 
candidate for President of the United 
States, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
CRANE), I would oppose the amendment. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, that 
comes as a shock. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I was not speaking for the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Crane). I was speak- 
ing for myself. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. Although I have great 
sympathy with the amendment, last year 
we were unable to retain such language. 
The Senate is adamantly opposed to such 
a provision, and I have some doubt that 
the President would sign into law any bill 
containing such an amendment. The 
only purpose that the amendment will 
achieve is to delay the bill and further 
tie up needed foreign assistance funds 
for worthy programs, such as those in 
Israel. Since we have the specific provi- 
sion prohibiting bilateral assistance to 
these countries, the problem does not lie 
in the bilateral assistance programs, but 
it is centered in the U.S. contributions 
to the various international organiza- 
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tions and the international financial 
institutions. 

I might point out to the gentleman 
that Angola is not a member of any of 
the international financial institutions 
and therefore not eligible for loans from 
those institutions. There is the possibil- 
ity that small amounts of assistance will 
go to Angola through several of the U.N.- 
related organizations. Mozambique is a 
member of only one of the IPFI’s—-the 
African Development Bank, and is there- 
fore eligible for assistance from the 
African Development Fund to which we 
are recommending a relatively modest 
contribution of $25,000,000, Mozambique 
will also be eligible to receive small con- 
tributions from several of the U.N. re- 
lated organizations. 

We have been up this road before on 
this restriction issue. As was indicated 
last year, the international banks have 
indicated they cannot accept the U.S. 
contribution with such restrictions 
attached. Since the consideration of last 
year's bill, the committee has been sup- 
plied with legal opinions from the Gen- 
eral Counsels of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the World Bank and 
the Asian Development Bank as well as 
an opinion from the General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department. In addition, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, the American Law Division of 
the Congressional Research Service and 
the International Law Division of the 
District of Columbia Bar have all 
addressed this issue. They all agree that 
without amendments to their charters, 
the banks could not accept U.S. contri- 
butions with these conditions attached. 

The net effect of the gentleman's 
amendment would be to place an unac- 
ceptable restriction on our contribution 
to these banks which could deny them 
the use of the funds recommended in 
this bill. The basic question would be do 
we want the United States to participate 
in the various international financial 
banks? I certainly am not pleased with 
the total operation of these organiza- 
tions nor do I agree with some of their 
proposed country allocations. But, the 
committee felt the United States should 
continue its participation in these 
groups and recommended the appro- 
priations. I assure you the committee 
plans to monitor their activities and 
would attempt to direct more of their 
aid to the poor. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the amendment 
be defeated. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise with absolutely 
no sympathy for this amendment, be- 
cause it is, as was the one previously of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. YounGc), an amendment which ap- 
pears to be one thing but is quite an- 
other. 

This amendment ostensibly relates 
only to Angola and Mozambique. The bill 
provides no direct assistance to Angola 
or Mozambique, so we are dealing only 
with indirect assistance. 

In 1977, Angola received no assistance 
from any multilateral bank. Mozam- 
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bique in 1977 received one $8.8 million 
loan for roads, which constituted 0.6 of 
1 percent of all bank lending. 

So here we are talking about indirect 
assistance which for both countries 
amounts to 0.6 of 1 percent of all the 
lending for all the banks. 

Now, that is what this amendment is 
dealing with. It is a minuscule amount of 
lending. Really what the gentleman is 
getting at—and this is what the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Younc) tried 
to do—is to scuttle all U.S. contribu- 
tions to the banks. Because this amend- 
ment would preclude indirect assistance 
to a country, even one, the banks would 
be unable, as previously stated, to ac- 
cept any of our contributions. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, like 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Younc), would 
destroy the banks, and for that reason 
it should be rejected by the committee, 
as was the prior amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SOLARZ 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sorarz: Page 
13, strike out the period at the end of line 11 
and insert in lieu thereof “, except that 
funds appropriated or made available pur- 
suant to this Act for assistance under part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (other 
than funds for the Eccnomic Support Fund 
or peacekeeping operations) may be pro- 
vided to Mozambique or Angola in accord- 
ance with the requirements of section 116 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961.”’, 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman be 
willing to allow us to have a copy of 
the amendment? 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I was 
under the impression that the minority 
side had already had copies, but if they 
do not, obviously, I would be more than 
happy to provide it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I suspect 
that offering this amendment is a little 
bit like whistling in the proverbial wind 
or, like King Canute, trying to single- 
handedly hold back the tides. But I did 
feel that it would be unfortunate if this 
bill were adopted today without at least 
some effort to strike from the language 
of this legislation the prohibition under 
any circumstances whatsoever of direct 
American bilateral assistance to the 
countries of Mozambique and Angola. 
For those Members who are concerned 
about the possibility that American eco- 
nomic assistance might somehow or other 
be used to shore up what, to the thinking 
of some people in this country, are the 
repressive regimes of both of those na- 
tions, they should know that the lan- 
guage of this amendment provides that 
any aid which we would give to both 
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these countries, or to either of them, were 
this amendment to be adopted, would 
only go to the most needy people in both 
Angola and Mozambique. 

Why do I, therefore, propose this 
amendment? I propose it because it seems 
to me that southern Africa has become 
a part of the world which is increasingly 
important to the foreign policy and na- 
tional security of our own Nation. 

Today a war is raging in Zimbabwe. 
And the chances are that in the next 
few years an armed struggle for majority 
rule will break out in South Africa as 
well. If we are going to have any success 
whatsoever in our efforts to achieve a 
peaceful transition to majority rule in 
both Zimbabwe and, ultimately, in South 
Africa, we are going to need not only the 
understanding and the good will of the 
white community in both of those coun- 
tries, but we are going to need the active 
diplomatic assistance of the so-called 
frontline African states, of which An- 
gola and Mozambique are two of the 
most important. 

I would submit to my friends on the 
committee that the consequences of a 
failure on our part to facilitate a peace- 
ful transition to majority rule in both 
Rhodesia and South Africa are so po- 
tentially catastrophic, not just for the 
people of those countries, but for our 
own multiracial society as well, that it 
is a small price to pay to provide a limited 
amount of economic assistance to the 
poor people of both these countries if in 
the process of so doing we put ourselves 
in a better political and diplomatic posi- 
tion to enlist the cooperation of these 
two important countries in the search 
for a peaceful solution in both Rhodésia 
and South Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, a number of people 
have complained about the character of 
the regimes in both of those countries, 
and I do not come here today as an 
apologist for the governments in Mozam- 
bique and Angola. 

There are plenty of things they have 
done with which I might personally dis- 
agree, but I do know that in both coun- 
tries we now have governments which 
appear to be committed to improving 
the social and economic conditions of the 
people who live there. I do know, more 
importantly, that whatever one. may 
think of those two governments and the 
ideologies to which they profess allegi- 
ance, that they are among the poorest 
countries. in the world. Both of them 
recently achieved their independence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman, from New York has expired, 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Sorarz 
was allowed to. proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for’ a question? 

Mr. SOLARZ. T will yield to the gentle- 
man in’ just a moment, if he will be pa- 
tient: 

Both of them recently achieved their 
independence, and at the time they be- 
came independent they were left under 
the most abysmal circumstances imag- 
inable. I cannot think of any more tell- 
ing indictment of 500 years of Portuguese 
colonialism, and let me remind the Mem- 
bers parenthetically that to the very end 
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the United States was supporting the 
Portuguese colonial position in both 
countries, that at the time Mozambique 
achieved its independence, I think there 
were maybe a dozen, if that many, native 
Mozambican physicians in the entire 
country. Ninety-five percent of the peo- 
ple in Mozambique are illiterate. And 
they have a per capita income of 180 
paltry dollars a year. 

I cannot believe that the American 
people would seriously object to our pro- 
viding a measly $500,000, which is what 
the administration asks for, to help the 
poor people of Mozambique to better 
their lot in life. 

Mrs.. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the spirit of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York, and I wonder if he would agree to 
a, substitute. It is the same one, but it 
adds, after the word “Angola,” “When- 
ever there are shortages of food or medi- 
cal supplies * * *” 

Would that be agreeable to the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. SOLARZ. Well, any suggestion 
from the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
deserves serious consideration. I would 
like to see the exact text of the amend- 
ment. My time will shortly expire, and I 
will be happy later on to accept the addi- 
tion, assuming it makes sense. But I just 
want to complete one or two thoughts on 
the amendment I have introduced. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out to my 
friends on the committee that so far 
Britain, Canada, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and The Netherlands havc all pro- 
vided assistance to these countries. We 
have just had one of the most remark- 
able diplomatic triumphs of the postwar 
era, for which our country deserves a lot 
of credit, involving an agreement be- 
tween South Africa and the Southwest 
African Peoples Organization concern- 
ing Namibia. The fact of the matter 
is that without the active assistance 
of the front line states in general, and 
Angola in particular, that agreement 
would never haye been achieved. 

Now, we want to be in a position to 
move on to additional agreements, and 
just as we. had success in Namibia, we 
can have success in Zimbabwe, and per- 
haps in South Africa as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. SOLARZ was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman,.this is 
my final thought before I yield to my 
friend from Maryland. If there is any- 
body here who believes that there is any 
hope whatsoever of achieving an agree- 
ment to provide for a peaceful transition 
to majority rule in either Rhodesia, or 
ultimately in South Africa, without. the 
cooperation of the frontline states, they 
simply have no. understanding whatso- 
ever of the prevailing rolitical realities 
throughout southern Africa. It is a very 
small price to pay to permit a limited 
amount of economic assistance to the 
poorest of the poor in two of the poorest 
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countries of the world which, frankly, 
could be justified on humanitarian 
grounds alone, even if there were no ad- 
ditional political considerations, so that 
we can put ourselves in a better position 
to achieve one of our most fundamental 
diplomatic objectives, which is to put an 
end to the violence now going on 
throughout southern Africa, and permit 
majority rule governments to come to 
power, which have the support of the 
people in that part of the world. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

At the risk of jeopardizing his amend- 
ment, I give it my wholehearted support. 

The gentleman has eloquently made 
his case. I hope the members of this 
committec pay heed to what he has said, 
because we do indeed have to help the 
people in Mozambique if we are to have 
any settlement of those problems in 
Africa. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will: the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
just briefiy—and I thank my colleague 
for yielding—I would point out one of 
these two nations was specifically men- 
tioned by the President, when he had a 
briefing for a number of us, as an area 
where he felt some movement was 
possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sotarz) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Srvon, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Sotarz was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
simply point out that is the request of 
the President. 

Second, in all these areas there is the 
danger that we come in—and I see my 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON), on the floor. I remem- 
ber when he got up on the floor one 
time and said, and this is when Presi- 
dent Ford was President. that the prob- 
lem across the aisle is that we look at 
the. White House and we think that 
Richard Nixon is in the White House. 
There is unquestionably the Watergate 
and Vietnam atmosphere and we have 
moved in too heavily and we simply can- 
not finesse all these situations, but we 
come in with these heavy-handed 
changes and amendments, and whether 
it is a Jerry Ford or a Jimmy Carter, the 
President needs flexibility to deal with 
the very complex situations that our 
oversimplified amendments do not 
recognize. 

So I rise in support of the amendment. 
I think it is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I thank the gentleman 
for his support. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not expect, to 
have a rerun of the Southern African 
debate again this afternoon, but the 
gentleman from New York and I have 
become expert in dueling over this issue. 
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I am sorry quite frankly that I did 
not reserve a point of order against this 
amendment because it in fact amends 
existing law which is already on the 
books. Section 553(b) of the 1961 act 
already contains a prohibition against 
any assistance to Mozambique, Angola, 
Tanzania, or Zambia except when the 
President of the United States waives 
the prohibition by giving Congress no- 
tice that it is in the best foreign policy 
interest of the United States. 

This bill before us contains in an ear- 
lier section $50 million for the South- 
ern African program. What the gentle- 
man’s amendment proposes is to waive 
the prohibition already in law which 
requires that the President tell Congress 
what he is going to do in the matter of 
aid to this area. 

As one of the authors of the section of 
the law I am referring to, I can tell the 
Members the House adopted this pro- 
hibition because the two nations in- 
volved, Angola and Mozambique, despite 
the characterization of the gentleman 
from New York, are both not only con- 
trolled. by Marxisits—Communists, if 
you will—dictatorships, despite. the 
Portugese colonialism that existed be- 
fore. They are both controlled now by 
oppressive. governments. The Marxist 
government of Angola is engaged in 
civil war with a pro-Western faction 
against President Agostinho Neto. In 
Mozambique there is a staging area for 
Rhodesian terrorists for attacks against 
both blacks and whites and missionaries 
in Rhodesia. 

So what the gentleman proposes is to 
allow Andrew Young and Mr. Vance and 
Mr. Carter to get together and decide to 
give aid to either one of these states, 
both of which Mr. Young has visited 
many times and expressed support for. 
That is not a proper use for our tax 
dollars. 

I think we ought to allow the law in 
existence to remain. If the President 
wishes, he can under existing law, come 
in and tell us he wants to do this. 

The language in the present law will 
allow aid for education, for job training, 
refugees, for those displaced in war, for 
transportation, all these purposes are 
now covered under existing law without 
requiring a blank check regarding Mo- 
zambique as does the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, there is no Mem- 
ber of the House for whose parliamen- 
tary expertise I have greater respect 
than the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Bauman) but as I read the language of 
the bill before us, on page 13, section 114, 
which my amendment seeks to alter, it 
says: 

None of the funds appropriated or made 
available pursuant to this Act shall be obli- 
gated or expended to finance directly any 
assistance to Mozambique or Angola. 


If I interpret. that correctly, and I 
wish the gentleman would correct me if 
I am. wrong, it means. that whatever 
there is or may be in other sections of 
the law, that no money under this bill, 
which provides the money for our for- 
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eign aid program, can go directly to 
Mozambique or Angola. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Quite frankly, Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot respond to the gen- 
tleman with certainty. I think the lan- 
guage in the law now may apply. The 
gentleman may be entirely right, but the 
net effect of what he suggests is to repeal 
the existing law and remove any Presi- 
dential declaration. And if the gentle- 
man is concerned about accomplishing 
what he seeks to accomplish, then he 
ought to reoffer his amendment to keep 
in the Presidential reporting require- 
ment at the very least. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Since the gentleman ap- 
pears to acknowledge that were this bill 
to be adopted without my amendment, 
that any aid to Mozambique or Angola 
would be prohibited—— 

Mr. BAUMAN. The gentleman is- not 
correct. Not any aid in this bill. But, for 
instance, last year the administration, 
with no notice to the Congress sent $20 
or $30 million to Angola under the food 
assistance program, and they can offer 
other assistance under other laws. 

Mr. SOLARZ. But under the terms of 
this bill, and the existing language of 
the bill, it would prohibit any type of 
aid to Mozambique or Angola. 

Mr. BAUMAN. That is as it should be, 
because these Communist-controlled cli- 
ent states serve as staging grounds for 
activities in southern Africa against the 
best interests of their citizens, their 
neighboring state, and our own country. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have to object to this 
amendment even though, of course, it 
strikes a humanitarian note. The fact is 
that the policy of the United States has 
been, as legislated by Congress, not to 
give aid to Mozambique and Angola. Now, 
all of a sudden, we are asked to do it if it 
reaches the needy people. The reason 
why, of course, we have that provision, is 
that we do not want to help these coun- 
tries by helping their needy, because 
when we help their needy then, without 
question, we are helping the country. We 
are talking about a problem that they 
have to solve in some way. I wish some- 
body would come to the United States 
and take care of our needy. 

Let me say this, I want to see the needy 
taken care of, but we all know that much 
of the aid, food; money, and otherwise 
that we send for the care of the needy 
has. gone to just about everybody but 
them. Even though it is my intention to 
give assistance to the needy, we still have 
no way of absolutely knowing that it will 
go for that purpose. 

However, let me also point this out, we 
want to help the.needy people, but that 
is a big world out there and there are at 
least 1 billion needy people. We cannot 
possibly help them all. Why on Earth do 
you have to feel we have got to assist the 
Communist and the Marxist countries, 
countries which have been very hostile to 
us? Why do we have to give them help? 

What on Earth is the urgency of all 
of this when there are so many places to 
which we can give our help and make 
sure that the nations have the kind of 
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government we approve of and want to 
help? 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
undermine a policy established by Con- 
gress, and I have to oppose it. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will re- 
mind our guests in the gallery that any 
expression pro or con on any subject 
being debated on the floor is prohibited. 

We would appreciate it if our guests 
in the gallery would adhere to that rule. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. FENWICK AS A 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED RY 

MR. SOLARZ 


Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. FENWICK as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Sovarz: Page 13, strike out the period at the 
end of line 11 and insert in lieu thereof “, ex- 
cept that funds appropriated or made ayail- 
able pursuant to this Act for assistance 
under part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (other than funds for the Economic 
Support Fund or peacekeeping operations) 
may be provided to Mozambique or Angola 
for food or medical supplies in accordance 
with the requirements of section 116 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961."’. 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. BAUMAN) reserve a point 
of order against the amendment. 

The gentlewoman from New Jersey 
(Mrs. Fenwick) is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of her amendment. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment merely says that food and 
medical supplies may be provided, that 
we may use funds to send those two 
items to these two countries, Mozam- 
bique and Angola. 

Mr. Chairman, we have to think about 
the future, too. Perhaps Russia is send- 
ing bullets, and Cuba may be sending 
men with guns; ‘but when the United: 
States sends food and medical supplies 
to those countries, that tells something 
about this country and about our con- 
cern for the people of those countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I do believe that it 
should be done in prudent and small 
amounts. However, if there should be an 
epidemic or if there should be wide- 
spread starvation in those countries, I 
think that this would be one of the finest 
things we could do. 

I urge very much that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Sotarz) accept my 
substitute. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentlewoman’s amendment can escape 
the parliamentary scrutiny of my friend, 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. BAU- 
MAN), I am happy to announce to the 
House that I would be delighted to accept 
this creative and constructive change in 
my amendment. 
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Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. 
thank my colleague. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) insist on 
his point of order? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey have any 
time remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
has already yielded back her time. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The only reason I reserved a point of 
order is that, quite frankly, the amend- 
ment previously offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Sorarz) and 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey (Mrs. FEN- 
WIcK) pertain only to part 1 of the 
1961 act. A cursory glance at the index 
of that law indicates no direct food as- 
sistance is provided in part 1. How- 
ever, I want to make plain to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey that under ex- 
isting law—the Food for Peace Act, for 
example, which we passed here previ- 
ously—the United States is already ren- 
dering food assistance to these countries, 
including $20 million or $30 million to 
Angola within the last 6 months. 

Mr. Chairman, what disturbs me is 
that, regardless of the present law, these 
amendments suggest the United States 
should give assistance to Communist- 
dominated countries, one of which now 
contains roughly 18,000 Cuban troops. 
I do not see any necessity to aid Mr. 
Castro's endeaver in Africa with medi- 
cine or food. If he is going to keep troops 
in Africa, it seems to me that it is his 
obligation, and not that of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, to finance his own opera- 
tions. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I will with- 
draw my reservation of a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Bauman) withdraws his 
point of order. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK) . I want 
to take this time, hopefully, to try to put 
some things in perspective, some things 
which may not appear immediately re- 
lated to the amendment. I think we in 
this House make a serious mistake to as- 
sume that any government in its present 
form is locked forever into that form. 
I think all of us ought realize that gov- 
ernments are constantly evolving. Those 
which are Communist-dominated now 
may evolve into another structure. Those 
which are socialist governments may 
evolve into another structure. But it is 
my very distinct impression that in the 
evolution of a nation, as a nation evolves 
toward democratic principles and demo- 
cratic ideals, it does so primarily because 
there is a lift of the standard of living for 
a lot of people. We make their lives a 
little better. 

As the Members know, I have said so 
many times in this well, this is my coun- 
try, and I am very proud of it, but when 
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we did not enjoy the same standard of 
living as we now enjoy, I think we Amer- 
icans did some things which were terribly 
wrong, simply because our people were 
hurting so badly. They did things that 
were cruel and unjust certainly, and in- 
human. It is difficult for us in this room, 
now enjoying the level of economic so- 
phistication and well-being that we en- 
joy—it is difficult for us to go back and 
realize that the story behind the story 
of “I Left My Heart at Wounded Knee” is 

a very real story. Americans did do those 

terrible things, those terrible things 

were done because we had not gotten 
enough of a sense of well-being out to all 

Americans. 

It. is reported by many historians that 
following the post-Reconstruction Era in 
America more than 2,000—more than 
2,000—black people were lynched in this 
country. That is a tragic and sorry rec- 
ord. It is a stain on us, but as America 
has lifted the level of well-being for the 
masses of its people, that precluded the 
possibility of another “Wounded Knee” 
or the other tragic episode involving 
Black Americans and violence against us. 

We fought a war, brother against 
brother, in this country. A terrible car- 
nage existed in this country. We fought a 
long, hard war that perhaps was reported 
to end at Appomattox. The only reason 
that war was fought—or one of the rea- 
sons—was that we had not raised the 
level of living for the masses of Amer- 
icans. 

Let me say I am optimistic about the 
future of the African states—all of 
them. I think they are in a process of 
evolving toward something good. I think 
that the thing they are evolving toward 
will be some form of democratic govern- 
ment. When I do not know; how soon I 
do not know. But I think to the extent 
and degree that this country can contrib- 
ute to the well-being of people in any 
African state, no matter what its polit- 
ical ideology is, we are accelerating the 
process of democracy around the world. 
I know this may sound very idealistic, 
but it is very real. The nation that could 
move away from the actions that laid the 
basis for “I Left My Heart at Wounded 
Knee”—tha* same nation ought realize 
the value of a humanitarian purpose 
with regard to any nation on the face of 
the Earth, regardless of what its political 
ideology or practice might be at any 
time in history. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON OF 
ILLINOIS TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. SOLARZ 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 

man, I offer an amendment to the 

amendment. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
necessarily have any problems with the 
amendment about to be offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois, although I have 
not seen it; but my understanding is that 
We now have pending an amendment to 
the amendment, which was offered by the 
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FENWICK). 

Would another amendment be in 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The understanding 
of the Chair is that the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey offered her amendment 
as a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SOLARzZ). 

The gentleman from [Illinois (Mr. 
ANDERSON) is offering an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. SoLarz). 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the Chair for the explanation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Sorarz: Strike the period at the end of the 
Solarz amendment, and insert: “: Provided, 
That no assistance shall be provided under 
this Act to Mozambique or Angola except in 
accord with section 533(c) (2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended.”. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think a reading of the amend- 
ment makes clear that the purport and 
the intent of the amendment is simply 
to try to preserve the desirable features 
of the language of the 1961 act, which 
was referred to by the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Bauman) a few minutes 
ago. 

I was challenged by the words that 
were spoken by my friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Simon) , when the gen- 
tleman said that regardless of who is in 
the White House, he should certainly 
have the ability, regardless of party, to 
conduct the foreign policy of this coun- 
try without being unduly shackled or 
restrained. 

It seems to me that the kind of total 
proscription, the kind of total ban 
against any aid, regardless of the circum- 
stances, that has been placed in the bill 
now before us by the committee perhaps 
is the kind of restraint that is unduly 
restrictive; that there well could arise 
circumstances under which it might be 
desirable for the President of the United 
States in order to use his negotiating 
position to advantage to preserve peace 
or to advance the cause of peace in this 
region of the world in southern Africa, 
it might be desirable to hold forth the 
promise of some form of bilateral eco- 
nomic aid. Yet, at the same time I re- 
spect the argument of the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) that this 
would represent the kind of change in 
policy that ought to be preceded by ade- 
quate notice to the Congress; that a con- 
tinuum of cooperation and consultation 
between the Executive and the Congress 
is what provides the basis for good for- 
eign policy. If a sharp departure is to be 
made and the President or the Agency 
for International Development suddenly 
begin dispensing or disbursing economic 
aid to Angola and Mozambique, I think, 
that kind of change in policy ought to be 
preceded by the notification and con- 
sultation that is contemplated by the 
1961 Foreign Assistance Act; so that is 
the reason for the amendment. 

I think with that addition, that I could 
support that logic that has been offered 
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by the gentleman from New York in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, as usual, 
the gentleman from Illinois has come 
forward with a very constructive and 
creative recommendation. I glady accept 
the amendment to the amendment and 
I hope that when we reach the point in 
the parliamentary pecking order, when 
we get to the vote on it, that it will be 
adopted, because I do think it strength- 
ens this effort, on the one hand to give 
the President more flexibility in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy in that very 
critical part of the world, and yet, on the 
other hand, to maintain the obligation 
on the part of the President to keep us 
closely informed about his actions. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say one final 
word in response to the argument against 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. SoLARZ) as 
stated by the subcommittee chairman, 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Lonc). He said there were a billion peo- 
ple out there in the world ready and 
waiting to be helped, and why on Earth 
should we pick out the people who reside 
in countries that are for the time being 
headed by Marxist leaders, by dictators 
and leaders who may even be repressive? 

I think the answer to that question 
may simply be this: That we may well 
require the cooperation of these coun- 
tries, because, whether we like it or not, 
they are very strategically located with 
respect to the trouble that exists on that 
continent, and rather than foreclose en- 
tirely the possibility of the kind of nego- 
tiations that could possibly lead to a 
peaceful resolution of the disputes that 
now rage in that part of the world, we 
ought to equip the President with the 
kind of flexibility that he needs to con- 
duct the foreign policy of this Nation. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
my question either to the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone) or to the 
ranking member of the subcommittze, 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
YOuNG). 

Is there any money contained in this 
bill for either Mozambique or Angola in 
direct aid? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
the answer is: No. 

Mr. BAUMAN. There is no money in 
this bill for direct aid? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Then obviously the dis- 
cussion here has b2en academic. It might 
be better left until next year when the 
Committee on Appropriations can decide 
whether it wishes to appropriate money 
for either one of these two countries. I 
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have listened to the eloquence of a num- 
ber of my colleagues on this subject. 

Mr, YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, it is con- 
ceivable that the Senate may put it in, 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. BAUMAN, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Yates) that it is 
conceivable the other body may do al- 
most anything. 

Mr. YATES. I merely advanced that 
as a possibility. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, ad- 
dressing myself to the point, there is no 
money in this bill for either of these 
countries. Yet we are bending over back- 
ward in this effort today under the guise 
of humanitarianism to change the law 
to pave the way for future aid to these 
Communist countries. 

I think it is safe to predict that in the 
next 12 to 14 months, before the fiscal 
year ends, neither of these Communist- 
dominated countries is going to contrib- 
ute one whit to the welfare of either the 
United States or their own people, in 
view of their record. 

Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) has offered 
a better solution than was originally sug- 
gested, I just do not think it is neces- 
sary under the circumstances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mary- 
land, yield? 

Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, as I 
read section 114 now, there can be no 
direct aid. But in light of our amend- 
ments, on which we only missed by three 
or four votes adding “indirect aid” as a 
category of prohibition, are we now, 
based on that overwhelming vote, 
going to go exactly the other way and 
allow direct aid in a bill when it starts 
out in the authorizing committee as not 
allowing direct aid? 

If that is true, it seems to me we are 
going 180 degrees around the circle and 
meeting ourselves coming back the other 
way. Is that my colleagues understanding 
of what is happening? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, as I 
read the limitation offered by the com- 
bined amendments, it does repeal direct 
aid limitations that are now in the law, 
once it opens up all of part I of the 1961 
act. That part contains extensive dif- 
ferent types of foreign aid. This means 
next year, if this continues—and I sup- 
pose it would have to be offered in the 
next appropriation bill—there is the 
possibility of direct bilateral aid to these 
two countries. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, it 
does seem very strange, based on our 
near success in preventing indirect aid, 
that the apologists for foreign aid are 
now going the other way and cutting out 
the prohibition for direct aid. I hope 
everybody understands what has hap- 
pened. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
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and I rise in opposition to all the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, one of my colleagues 
just said, “Any time, any place, any- 
where.” The gentleman is correct. I op- 
pose all amendments to this bill any 
time, any place, anywhere. 

I am very uncomfortable about oppos- 
ing this amendment, especially the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Sorarz), because 
all my practical instincts tell me that it 
would be a very good thing for this coun- 
try if the President had the ability to 
reward good conduct as well as punish 
bad conduct—what is in our eyes bad 
conduct—on the part of other countries 
around the world. 

But the fact is that so far this bill has 
held together pretty well. I think, 
frankly, it has held together better than 
I or anybody else on either side of the 
aisle expected. There is only so much 
burden that this bill can carry. We know 
it still is going to have a tough time hold- 
ing together. We know it is still going 
to have a tough time achieving final 
passage. There is a lot that I do not like 
in the bill. I do not like the limitations 
on Mozambiaue and Angola, for the rea- 
sons I just discussed. I am appalled at 
what we did last night on Syria, and 
that amendment alone bothers me 
enough to worry about whether I should 
support the bill on final passage. I think 
a lot of other Members for a lot of other 
reasons are concerned about final 
passage. 

So I would simply suggest that, while 
this may be a good idea, I think at this 
time it simply risks our ability to hold 
the bill together. And for practical rea- 
sons, if for no other, I would urge the 
Members to oppose it. For those Members 
who feel uncomfortable about doing that, 
I just want to read a little quotation 
from George Bernard Shaw. Shaw said 
this upon hearing that the Honorable 
Joseph Burgess, M.P., had given up his 
seat in the House rather than compro- 
mise on an important issue: 

When I think of my own character, 
sSmirched with compromise, rotted with op- 
portunism, mildewed by expediency—dragged 
through the mud of borough council and 
battersea elections, stretched out of shape 
with wire-pulling, putrified by permeation, 
worn out by twenty-five years pushing to 
gain an inch here, or straining to stem a 
backrush, I do think Joe might have put up 
with just a speck or two on those white robes 
of his for the sake of the millions of poor 
devils who cannot afford any character at 
all because they have no friend in parlia- 
ment. Oh, these moral dandies, these spirit- 
ual toffs, these superior persons. Who is Jce, 
anyhow, that he should not risk his soul 
occasionally like the rest of us? 


While I certainly do not want to sug- 
gest that any Member of this House is 
a spiritual dandy, I do want to suggest 
that there is only so much baggage that 
this bill can carry. 

I am tremendously proud of the con- 
duct of the House on this bill today and 
I think, frankly, we would endanger the 
chances of passage of this bill if these 
amendments were adopted. On the prac- 
tical grounds, I would urge the rejection 
of all of these amendments. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is; on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Souarz) . 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey (Mrs. FEN- 
Wick) as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr, Soiarz), as amended. 

The amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment, as amended, 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New. York (Mr. SOLARZ), as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Bauman) 
there were—ayes 19, nays 24. 

So the amendment, as amended, was 
rejected. 4 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HANLEY 


Mr, HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Haney: on 
page 13, line 11, change the period to a semi- 
colon and insert the following: “except that 
such funds shall be available to finance the 
completion of the training of Angolan stu- 
dents who started training prior to fiscal 
year 1978.” 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 


amendment is designed to correct an in- 
advertent problem that arose as a result 
of congressional action to cut off all forms 
of aid to the Marxist, Cuban supported 
government of Angola. The unintentional 


effect of the restrictions placed in the fis- 
cal year 1978 foreign aid appropriations 
bill was to deny financial assistance ‘to 
24 Angolan college students studying in 
America. These students have no affilia- 
tion with the current communist regime 
in Angola, having been nominated by the 
pro-Western UNITA and FNLA factions. 
As a result of the victory of the Marxist 
regime, these students cannot now return 
to their homeland. We can all understand 
that the purpose for cutting of aid to 
Angola was to prevent American tax dol- 
lars from being used to support a Marxist 
regime under heavy Cuban and Russian 
influence. It was not designed to halt the 
education of young students whose views 
coincide with our own. 

My. amendment is narrowly written to 
allow for continued AID. funding for 
these 24 students only. The language has 
been examined by the committee and the 
general counsel at AID and: provides no 
loopholes which would allow any funnel- 
ing of aid to Angola. At present, State 
Department regulations prohibit these 
students from working; and. without the 
funding necessary to complete their final 
2 years of education, they will find 
themselves alone in:a strange land with- 
out aid or comfort. I hope that you can 
all join with me and support. this amend- 
ment. Not only will it. help these students 
now, but should future events allow their 
return to, Angola, we will be sending 
home 24 highly trained individuals, who 
have. had. first hand. experience with 
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American democracy and who know and 
understand our firm commitment to free- 
dom and liberty. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
will the, gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY. I would be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
the members of the subcommittee have 
examined the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. We think it is 
meritorious and have no objection to it. 

Mr. HANLEY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s acceptance of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment, offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Haney). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to this section? If not, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 115. None of the funds made by this 
Act may be obligated under an appropriation 
account to which they were not appropriated 
unless the Appropriations Committees of 
both Houses of the Congress are previously 
notified fifteen days in advance. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 

Mr. HARKIN: Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk prior to line 
17. 

Mr: BAUMAN. Regular order. The 
Clerk has begun to read title II. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
did the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HARKIN: I have'an amendment 
at the desk on page 13, line 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, did not 
the Clerk read title IT? 

The CHAIRMAN. He did not read title 
II. He started to. I think he read two 
words. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
that the amendment comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will point 
out to the gentleman that the paragraph 
had not been completely read. 

The Chair has previously warned the 
committee that the Chair does not know 
which amendments are supposed to be 
offered, and has requested the authors 
of amendments to be on their feet and 
to request recognition at the proper time. 
The Chair will admonish Members one 
more time. 

At this time the Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) 
and will direct the Clerk to read the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment. offered by Mr. HARKIN: Page 
13, immediately after line 16, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 116. Of the total budget authority 
provided in this title for payments not re- 
quired by law (other than the sums allo- 
cated to Israel, Egypt, Jordan, and Syria for 
the Economic Support Fund), two per cen- 
tam shall be provided from’ obligation and 
expenditure, Of the amount provided in this 
title for each appropriation account, actiy- 
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ity, and project, for payments not required 
by law, the amount withheld pursuant to 
this section shall not exceed five per centum. 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the 2-percent cut on title I. Basically, 
what I have done, however, is carve out 
the sums that are allocated that would 
be on page 6 of the bill. That would be 
$785 million for Israel, $750 million to 
Egypt, $93 million to Jordan, and $90’ 
million to Syria. Those funds, of course, 
would not be cut at all because I feel we 
have an obligation to the Middle East 
to keep up the level of support over 
there to see if we can reach some kind 
of peaceful solution to the problems in 
the Middle East. 

I would take the 2-percent cut from 
everything else that is in title I except 
for those earmarked funds for the Mid- 
dle East. So, what we are really talking 
about is a 2-percent cut that would come 
off of all the funds that would be left 
after we take the funds out for those 
four countries so designated. Besides 
that, there would be no more than 5 
percent that could be taken from any 
one program. 

Therefore we could not just go into, let 
us say, one country and take all of it 
from one area without taking it from 
across the board. 

Again, this is in line with the 2-per- 
cent cuts that have been offered on pre- 
vious bills. I have always supported them 
because I for one believe there is always 
2-percent waste or 2-percent misman- 
agement in any one of these programs, 
and a 2-percent cut I think is the least 
we can do to meet the demands made by 
the people this year that we tighten our 
belts a little in Washington and that our 
agencies and departments, both in the 
State Department and in the Defense 
Department and everywhere else, kind of 
tighten up a little bit and do just as well 
with a little bit less. 

I cannot see that the 2-percent cut 
would be in any way harmful at all. In 
fact I think it would be a challenge to 
the Department of State to do as good a 
job with just a little bit less money. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LONG OF MARY- 

LAND TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 

HARKIN 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lone of Mary- 
land to the amendment offered by Mr. Har- 
«IN; Strike out the parenthetical clause that 
appears after “law” appearing in the first 
sentence. 

After the word “title” appearing in the 
first sentence, insert the following: “, except 
for the appropriations for Agriculture, rural 
development, and nutrition, Development 
Assistance, Population, Development Assist- 
ance, Health, Development Assistance, Edu- 
cation, Development Assistance, American 
schools and hospitals abroad, Refugee assist- 
ance, Disaster. assistance, and for activities, 
programs and projects for direct assistance 
in the Middle East and Africa," 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the meat-ax cut that we ex- 
pected to come further along in the bill. 
but the very ingenious and resourceful 
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gentleman from Iowa.has managed to 
precipitate the controversy at a some- 
what earlier point in the bill. 

I offer this amendment to exempt 
some of the, programs I consider poten- 
tially beneficial to the poor people and 
programs that deal with Middle East 
peace efforts from this irresponsible 
across-the-board reduction. The amend- 
ment would exempt agriculture, rural 
development, nutrition, population con- 
trol, health, education, American schools 
and hospitals abroad, refugee assistance, 
disaster assistance, and actiyities and 
programs for the Middle East and Africa. 
These exemptions would amount to about 
$3 billion so the remainder of the pro- 
grams totaling roughly $800 million 
would be. required to be reduced by a 
2-percent overall reduction which would 
amount to a reduction of approximately 
$17 million. 

This would allow the House to vote 
for an across-the-board reduction which 
would not injure some of the more im- 
portant and beneficial programs. I must 
point out I am opposed to any across- 
the-board reduction at this point, but if 
a reduction must be applied some of the 
more important programs should be ex- 
empted. I urge the adoption of my 
amendment to the amendment of Mr. 
HARKIN. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman; I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Lonc) to my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, when you get through 
all of the things the gentleman from 
Maryland has put in there as exceptions, 
what it does’ is it guts:the 2 percent cut 
and you really do not have a 2 percent 
cut. After you get through all of the 
things that are exempted in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lone) you’ might as well 
not have any cut at alk 

I do think the Members would be in- 
terested in having at least a modest, cut 
in this bill, a 2 percent cut, and I would 
urge the Members to take a- close look at 
all of the things the chairman of the 
subcommittee has excluded, and I would 
say that with what is left is not. very 
much of a-cut at all. 

I would hope that the Members would 
defeat the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Lone) 
and go ahead and adopt the 2 percent 
across-the-board cut. 

Again, what I am saying is that in 
these 2-percent cuts, it is not a meat ax 
attack, as it has been called: We know 
as well as anyone that there are certain 
areas of waste and inefficiency, and we 
are saying that we will give them a chal- 
lenge'so as they can tighten up and do a 
little bit better job with a little less 
money. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield; can I ask the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lonc) a question 
through the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HARKIN. Certainly, I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CONTE. Does this amendment ex- 
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cept a whole range of things, does it ex- 
empt, for instance, aid to Israel and 
Egypt? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. If the gentle- 
man will yield, that is right, that is just 
what the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) does. 

Mr. CONTE. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Har- 
KIN) does that? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. We both agree 
on that, but I add to the exceptions such 
programs on population control, educa- 
tion, health, disaster assistance, refugee 
relief and Africa. 

Mr. CONTE. That answers my ques- 
tion. 

Mr, LONG of Maryland. I have ex- 
empted programs that justify the use of 
foreign aid and I hope the committee 
will sustain me. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman; if the 
gentleman will yield, I am curious, and 
I have tried to listen to the debate to 
find out where the cuts are made, and I 
am not sure that I know basically where 
it goes. Of course, on the other amend- 
ments that we have had on other bills 
that have involved a 2-percent across- 
the-board cut; we have hada pretty good 
idea about how much we are cutting out 
and how much we are leaving in. Could 
the gentleman from Iowa tell me about 
how much of a reduction there ‘would 
be? If not, I will ask: the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HARKIN. I am sorry, but I do not 
have the exact figure. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland: Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I will 
be very happy to respond. Would the 
gentleman from Iowa permit me to ad- 
dress the question that was asked? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I might add 
at this point that I hope we defeat this 
across-the-board reduction after we pro- 
vide these exceptions to it because I am 
opposed to these types of reductions. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I will-reserve judg- 
ment on them, unless they mean some- 
thing. 

Mr; LONG of Maryland. The programs 
that will be reduced involve technical 
assistance; international organizations, 
that is the U.N., the contingency fund: 
narcotics control; economic support’ as- 
sistance except the Middle East and Afri- 
ca; the peacekeeping operation, and so 
on. 

Mr. VOLKMER. After narcotics, what 
was the next one? 

Mr.- LONG of Maryland. Economic 
support assistance excluding the Middle 
East and Africa. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland, All of these 
affected programs add up to $800 mil- 
lion? 

Mr, VOLKMER. That is $800 million? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. That is right; 
ewes cut of that would be $16 mil- 

ion. 

Mr. HARKIN. Basically, what we have 
in title I is $3,875 billion. That is in title 
I. We subtract from that the $1,628 bil- 
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lion for Israel, Egypt, and Jordan. We 
have already taken out Syria last night: 
We have left $2.47 billion: We take 2 
percent of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. VOLKMER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HARKIN Was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HARKIN. To continue, Mr. Chair- 
man, what we do then is that we take 2 
percent of the $2.47 billion that is left 
over, 

Mr, VOLKMER. Is that billion” or 
“million”? 

Mr. HARKIN. “Billion.” We come up 
with; if my figures are correct, a $44,- 
940,000 cut out of a total of $3.8 billion: 

Mr. VOLKMER: If the gentleman will 
yield further, Mr..Chairman, if I remem- 
ber the figures of the: gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lone): correctly, he gave 
me the figure of $800 million. What hevis 
trying to:take away. is $16 million, so his 
amendment would take $16 million out 
of that $44 million,.and we would only 
have $28 million, I imagine, if my arith- 
metic is correct. 

Does the gentleman follow? 

Mr. HARKIN. I donot follow that. 

Mr, VOLKMER. Is it $74 million or $44 
million? 

Mr. HARKIN: It is $44,940,00: 

Mr; VOLKMER. That is what:the Har- 
kin amendment would cut, so that the 
top figure we can save the taxpayers is 
$44 million, is that correct? 

Mr. HARKIN. That is correct. 

Mr.: VOLKMER. ..And. the gentleman 
from) Maryland. would saye $16 million 
out of that, which we would not save the 
taxpayers; is that correct? 

Mr. HARKIN. I do not know. The gen- 
tleman would have to.ask the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr, VOLKMER. Is. that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. If the gentle~ 
man will yield, Mr; Chairman; so that I 
can respond, the cut under my amend- 
ment would be $16 million instead of 
whatever it would be under the gentlé- 
man’s amendment: 

Mr. VOLKMER. The figure of the gén- 
tleman from Iowa is $44 million, In 
other words, the gentleman from Mary- 
land is not saving $16 million; he is mak- 
ing the taxpayers spend another $28 mil- 
lion; is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland, No. The gen- 
tleman’s figure is 2 percent of $2.4 billion, 
I believe. 

Mr. HARKIN, The way we can figure it 
is that there is $3.875 billion in the bill. 
Subtract from that $1.628 -billion for 
Israel, Egypt, and Jordan. We are left 
with $2.47 billion, Take 2 percent of that. 
That is my cut. That should equal, if my 
mathematics is correct, $44,940,000. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, the point I am 
making is that I would like to save somie 
money. Later on I will have an amend- 
ment to offer that will save some real 
money in the amount of $584 million; 
but I do not think we should have meat 
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ax cuts which hurt the best part of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) has 
again expired. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I had the 
colloquy was to try to determine exactly 
what we were cutting. I think we have 
resolved it; I hope so. 

If I have determined it correctly from 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Harkin), 
his amendment would cut $44 million out 
of a total of $2.47 billion under title I, 
except for Israel, Egypt, and Jordan. It 
would not cut Syria, that has already 
been cut yesterday, as I understand it. 

Under the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Lonc), there 
would only be a cut of $16 millon out 
of the total programs, and those would 
be programs other than the ones we pre- 
viously listed. Those would not be cut at 
all. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally favor the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa. 
I believe 2 percent is not going to hurt 
any of these other programs, even though 
some of them may be very good. I agree 
some of them are, but I disagree that all 
of them are the best. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I disagree with 
the gentleman from Maryland, and I 
favor the approach of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I would like to have the attention of 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). I am undecided as 
to whether I am going to support the 
gentleman’s amendment or not, but let 
me ask the gentleman this question: If 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa prevails and then later on the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Lonc) of- 
fers his amendment to gut the banks, 
what position is the gentleman from 
Iowa going to take on that? 

Mr. HARKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, Mr. Chairman, my position is to 
offer a 2-percent cut on this title, a 2- 
percent cut on the next title, and a 2- 
percent cut on the next title. 

Mr. CONTE. I realize that. What is 
the position of the gentleman from Iowa 
on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

Mr. HARKIN. If my amendment pre- 
vails, I will not support that cut. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I will sup- 
port the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I think it is clear that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) will pass. The cli- 
mate of this committee and of this 
country certainly leads to that inevi- 
table conclusion. 

I would simply like to put in per- 
spective something which the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts and other mem- 
bers of this committee know, and that 
is that this bill has already been sub- 
stantially cut. Our subcommittee has 
cut out of this administration request 
$1.1 billion, which is a 13-percent cut. I 
recognize that is not going to be per- 
suasive in terms of convincing people 
not to apply across-the-board cuts to 
these accounts or to this entire bill. I 
think that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) 
will pass, but I think it is very impor- 
tant for everyone to understand that 
we are not coming here with a basket 
of goodies which have not been selected 
out. We have taken care over many 
months to cut this bill very thought- 
fully and selectively to distinguish be- 
tween which programs work and which 
programs do not. I think it is impor- 
tant that the record reflect that. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s yielding. I, too, support the 
Harkin amendment basically for that 
purpose. I think if we get the 2 percent 
along the line it will probably preclude 
a larger percent cut at the very end. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Let me say in response to my very able 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. McHucuH) that this is a shell game 
in which we talk about what we are cut- 
ting. In our committee, what we cut was 
the Presidential budget request, which 
was a tremendous increase over last year. 
What we came through with was a bill 
that is the largest Foreign Aid bill in 25 
years and the largest increase for the 
banks that they have ever received. So 
when we make these cuts, we are not 
really cutting very hard. But I still think 
we should not cut good programs. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, what the 
gentleman from Maryland is saying is 
that we should support the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) in his 2-percent 
cut. He has just made a very good argu- 
ment. I sit down and yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. If I could re- 
spond, what I am saying is, save our cuts 
for the big money later on. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. I rise in support of the Harkin 
amendment. I would like to have the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) if he 
will, spell out for us the exact difference 
in the two amendments insofar as money 
is concerned. I know he did that before. 
I would just like to have that made clear. 

Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I do not have the way that the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Lonc) came 
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up with his figures, so I have no way of 
knowing what his figures are. I really do 
not. All I know is I can tell the Members 
how I arrived at my figures and what my 
figures would be, and I will be glad to do 
that if the gentleman wants me to re- 
iterate those. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Would the gen- 
tleman please do so, briefly? 

Mr. HARKIN. Yes. Title I contains a 
total appropriation of $3,875,420,000. 
There is included in title I $785 million 
for Israel, $750 million for Egypt, and 
$93 million for Jordan. Syria’ has been 
taken out because of last night. When we 
add that up, that equals $1.628 billion, so 
we take $1.628 billion and subtract it 
from $3.875 billion, the total appropria- 
tion, because the $1.628 billion is the 
amount going to those three countries in 
the Middle East, one of those being Israel. 
We have $2.247 billion left. We take 2 
percent of that. That leaves us with a cut 
of $44,940,000. That is how I arrived at 
my figure. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I thank the 
gentleman. Would the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lona) care to tell me 
what figures he has? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. If the gentle- 
man will yield, it is very simple. The pro- 
grams that the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Harkin) would cut amount to ap- 
proximately $2.2 billion—2 percent of 
$2.2 billion. I am leaving out and elim- 
inating very excellent programs. My 
amendment would reduce the affected 
programs and would amount to $800 
million. The 2-percent reductions then 
would be applied to the $800 million, and 
we would save $16 million instead of $44 
million. The purpose of this 2-percent re- 
duction is to get the House in a mood so 
they will not pass a real cut later on. I 
want a real cut. That is why I am offer- 
ing an amendment later on to cut the 
payments to IDA and the IDB by $584 
million. The gentleman can see the pur- 
pose of this thing is to say, “Oh, we cut 
the bill already.” 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I understand the 
gentleman’s position, but I am going to 
vote for the 2 percent, and I plan to vote 
for his bank amendment later on, too. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Very good. 
Thank you. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. I rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. LONG). 

Mr. Chairman, I had understood that 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Lonc) had offered an amend- 
ment to the Harkin amendment. I meant 
to rise in support of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
LONG). 

May I direct an inquiry to the Chair, 
am I addressing the amendment at the 
proper time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is, 
except that the Chair advises the gentle- 
man, if the gentleman has not been in 
the Chamber, we are not talking about 
the amendment the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lonc) has cutting a cer- 
tain percentage. The amendment pend- 
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ing is an exception to the amendment 

offered by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 

HARKIN). 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the Chair for that clarification. I 
believe I am addressing the proper 
amendment. As I understood, the gentle- 
man from Iowa offered an amendment 
providing for a 2-percent across-the- 
board cut, with certain exceptions, in- 
cluding the Middle East, and that the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Lone) 
has offered an amendment to that 
amendment, including additional excep- 
tions. I wanted to address myself to that 
and support the Long amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as one of the members 
and the ranking Republican on the Se- 
lect Committee on Population, we have 
addressed ourselves in the committee to 
the possibility of one of these across-the- 
board cuts being offered to the foreign 
aid appropriations bill being debated to- 
day. It is our conclusion as a committee 
that the family planning programs and 
the health programs should not be in- 
cluded in any such across-the-board cut. 
As I understand the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maryland, it does ex- 
empt those family planning and health 
programs. 

Population problems of the under- 
developed and the developing part of 
the world is a continuing and difficult 
problem that threatens to make it diffi- 
cult or impossible for our foreign aid 
program to accomplish its purpose. To 
reduce our efforts in the field of family 
planning and health programs in these 
underdeveloped countries, I think, would 
be a very self-defeating move for this 
House to undertake. All of the develop- 
ment assistance, all of the assistance for 
the countries to become self-sufficient in 
the production of food, can be hampered 
or possibly completely destroyed by un- 
controlled population growth; so I would 
hope that if the House is in a mood to 
adopt the across-the-board cut, it would 
first adopt the Long amendment so that 
these population-related programs and 
health programs would not be subject 
to the cut. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. I agree with 
the gentleman completely, of course, and 
I want to point out that several other 
meritorious programs are exempted, 
such as agricultural, rural development 
assistance, nutrition, health develop- 
ment assistance, education development 
assistance, American schools and hos- 
pitals abroad, refugee assistance, dis- 
aster assistance. We cut them as much 
as we could. 

The one place where a good deal of fat 
is left is in the banks. That is where we 
should cut and not cut 2 percent off these 
good programs. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLER OF OHIO 
AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 

I offer an amendment as a substitute for 

the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Ohio 
as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr. Harkin: Page 13, immediately after 
line 16, insert the following new section: 

Sec. 116. Of the total budget authority 
provided in this title, except for the appro- 
priations for Agriculture, rural development, 
and nutrition, Development Assistance, 
Population, Development Assistance, Health, 
Development Assistance, Education, Develop- 
ment Assistance, American schools and 
hospitals abroad, Refugee assistance, Disaster 
assistance, and for activities, programs and 
projects for direct assistance in the Middle 
East and Africa,” for payments not required 
by law 8 per centum shall be withheld from 
obligation and expenditure. Of the amount 
provided in this title for each appropriation 
account, activity, and project, for payments 
not required by law, the amount withheld 
pursuant to this section shall not exceed 
20 per centum., 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, T 
thought we had the possibility of making 
a good cut in the foreign assistance bill. 
As a matter of fact, we did have the 
possibility of making a good cut, and I 
am not sure how it will unfold from here 
on out. 

The gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Har- 
KIN) saw ft to publish in the RECORD 
my amendment that I have offered on 
the other appropriation bills. That is the 
amendment I have worked on and fine 
tuned over the years, and apparently it 
turns out now to be the Harkin amend- 
ment today. I think we should take a 
look at what is going on. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. When I finish my 
statement, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Chairman, what we have before us 
now in my amendment is the amend- 
ment that was offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). Added to that. 
we have the amendment that was offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Lone). Compounding that a little more 
is the fact that the 2 percent goes to 8 
percent and the 5 percent goes to 20 
percent. 

I sent out two “dear colleague” letters 
stating that I would be offering an 8- 
percent reduction, and that is what this 
amounts to. Whatever the amount is 
that was stated would be saved by the 
amendment before us prior to this 
amendment, we would now have a reduc- 
tion of fourfold. So if $16 million was 
to be saved by the amendment before us, 
this substitute will save $64 million. 

I think if we are going to have a cut, 
we should have something more than just 
a token cut. Last year I offered a 5- 
percent amendment to the same bill, and 
it was approved by the House. It was 
wiped out in the conference, but never- 
theless a 4-percent reduction was made 
in the overall bill. 

It appears that this year proposition 
13 may have had something to do with it, 
because the members of the committee 
have decided that they would support at 
least a 2-percent cut, and it appears they 
would go for as much as 8 percent on this 
particular bill. 

When we are giving money to other 
countries 8 percent is not too large a 
cut. 
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Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I will yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I recognize that the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MILLER) has offered a similar 
amendment in the past, and I wondered 
why he was not going to offer the amend- 
ment to this bill. I wondered if he saw 
fit for some reason to change his amend- 
ment or not offer it. I thought it was 
such a good amendment in the past that 
the Members should be able to express 
themselves on the 2-percent cut in the 
bill. 

When the gentleman from Missouri 
asked me to detail how I arrived at my 
figure, I was able to tell him, and I 
think it is on the record right now. 

I would like to ask the gentleman in 
the well if he could give us the informa- 
tion as to how his amendment breaks 
down, exactly how much money he is 
cutting from title I, and what figure he 
finally arrives at. Could the gentleman 
tell us that? 

Mr. MILLER of’ Ohio. When the gen- 
tleman from Iowa was asked that same 
question a few minutes ago, just on what 
his amendment would do, he was able 
to convey that. The gentleman from 
Maryland was able to add on. But the 
two did not come out the same. The two 
conflicted. If the gentleman can straight- 
en that out, I will be happy to tell the 
gentleman exactly what it is. I have the 
figures that the gentleman from Iowa 
quoted. He said $3.875 billion is in the 
bill. And once you deduct the $1.628 bil- 
lion, which would be for the Middle East 
and Africa, you would have left $2.247 
billion. I have those figures. After the 
gentleman from Maryland gave his fig- 
ures, the figures of the gentleman from 
Iowa and the figures of the gentleman 
from Maryland did not coincide. If the 
gentleman from Iowa can get them to 
coincide I will give him the total. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. Harkin and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER of Ohio 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HARKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I know where I got my 
figures. The gentleman from Maryland 
was able to explain precisely what his 
figures were. I would just like to know 
just what the gentleman’s bottom line 
is. What numbers is the gentleman talk- 
ing about, and how does he arrive at 
them? 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. That is exactly 
what I did in every one of the 2 percent 
reductions that I offered on the appro- 
priations bills. I also had them worked 
out as to the mandatory and non-man- 
datory amounts. What is the bottom- 
line reduction in the gentleman’s 
amendment? 

Mr. HARKIN. Mine is $44,940,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. What is the 
additional reduction in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 
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Mr. HARKIN. His is not.an additionai. 
His is a substitute for mine: 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. What is he add- 
ing to it and what is the final net of the 
gentleman's amendment? 

Mr. HARKIN. I am sorry, I do not 
know exactly how he arrived at his. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. That is exactly 
what I am talking about. Mine is four 
times the amount of the gentleman’s 
from Maryland. The gentleman’s is 2 
percent; mine is 8 percent. 

Mr. HARKIN. But mine is now four 
times his. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio, my very good 
friend; for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that the 
gentleman's amendment, which covers 
the same areas that mine does, exempts 
all of the things that I would exempt 
from the cut, which gives us an amend- 
ment which is an 8 percent reduction 
of $800 million, and according to my 
figures, that is approximately $64 mil- 
lion, which is “4 ‘times my amendment 
which reduces programs by $16 million. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr: VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Maryland has 
expressed it correctly, that the exemp- 
tions of the gentleman from Ohio are 
identical to those of the gentleman from 
Maryland; that, along with it, the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, 
which is exempted by the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa, that that is 
the amount, the $64 million, of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa does not con- 
tain the exemptions, except the Middle 
East and Africa, while this gentleman’s 
amendment contains the additional fig- 
ures. 

So the gentleman’s is not four times 
that of the gentleman from Iowa, unless 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland is adopted to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr, LONG of Maryland. If the gentle- 
man will yield, my understanding is that 
the substitute to the amendment and my 
amendment to the amendment cover ex- 
actly the same programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER 
of Ohio was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would if we could take a 5-minute recess 
to figure this all out. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Since it is my 
time I would like to state, we had the 
confusion before and we are just com- 
pounding it by four. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 
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Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman. I have studied the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio very 
carefully. I offered an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
which would exclude'a: number of pro- 
grams and bring the total coverage down 
to $800 million after excluding a great 
many worthwhile programs. Now, the 
gentleman from Ohio covers the same 
ground as I do. 

I have read his exclusions, and they 
are, the same as mine, including the 
Middle East, including all the population 
programs and others. So, when we get 
down. to’ the gentleman from Ohio’s 
amendment, he is simply taking 8 per- 
cent of the $800 million as his cut in- 
stead of 2 percent of the $800 million, 
which is what I am proposing—$6+4 mil- 
lion. That is my understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER 
of Ohio was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. After all of the 
conversation that we have had, if the 
Harkin amendment would be approved 
and the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland would be ap- 
proved, there would be a $16 million re- 
duction. The amendment that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has offered would in- 
crease that amount by four times, and 
there would be a $64 million reduction. 
It is just that simple. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the substitute 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio; I rise in opposition to the Harkin 
amendment, and in support of the 
amendment to the amendment which 
I have offered. 

It is very simple. The cuts that both 
the gentleman from Ohio and I offer are 
very small cuts. They are not adequate, 
and i want to offer an amendment later 
that will save the taxpayer $584 million. 
J think this proposal is designed to un- 
dercut those larger cuts I will recom- 
mend later on. 

The gentleman from Ohio would cut 
basically $64 million. I would cut basi- 
cally $16 million. We apply the cuts to 
the same programs only different per- 
centages. I want to cut off the fat, and 
that will be the amendment that I will 
propose later on. Members should save 
your votes for then. I hope Members 
will all work with me on my proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word, and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is very im- 
portant, now that we have all had our 
fun, that we understand what we are 
doing here. I think everybody is happy 
now that the gentleman from Ohio has 
finally: figured out what it is that he is 
cutting. I do not know what he is cutting 
in the Middle East. I do not know if he is 
cutting the Magarin Dam or not. I do 
not know what he defines as the Middle 
East. 

But I will make a couple of observa- 
tions. If we cut this bill in the amount 
suggested by the gentleman from Ohio, 
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we are exempting the food and nutrition 
account, which has a 20-percent increase 
over last year; we are exempting the 
health account, which has a $40 million 
increase over the $95 million base, which 
is a very large increase; we are exempt- 
ing the education account, which has a 
33-percent increase over last year; and 
we are cutting 8 percent out of organiza- 
tions such as UNICEF, narcotics control, 
military training, and military assist- 
ance. 

I think, regardless of ideology, we do 
not want to cut those programs that 
deeply. I do not think, given the fact that 
we have already cut the two military ac- 
counts in this bill by 20 percent, that we 
want to cut them by an add-on that 
would be almost 50 percent in those two 
accounts. 

We defeated efforts earlier in the day 
to reduce military training and military 
assistance accounts by a significant 
Amonas, and I think we want to stick to 

I want to make another statement, 
which I hope will not be misunderstood. 
I am not objecting to aid here for any 
country, but in all fairness—in all fair- 
ness—yesterday we cut out the entire 
amount for Syria. We are being asked to 
cut by 8 percent programs which go to 
countries which have in the main a per 
capita income of $200 a year, but we are 
being asked to exempt from that cut the 
aid to Israel, and aid in this bill amounts 
to $500 per capita for the citizens of 
Israel. 

I am not objecting to that aid for 
Israel, but I do wonder what kind of 
moral posture we find ourselves in if we 
exempt from the cut, as the gentleman 
from Ohio does, a country which is re- 
ceiving in per capita aid twice as much 
as the annual per capita income of all 
of the human beings in the part of the 
world we are cutting under the Miller 
of Ohio amendment. 

I recognize reality. I recognize Mem- 
bers of this House want to cut the for- 
eign aid bill, just like they cut the HEW 
bill just a couple of months ago. 

So I would urge you, if you want to do 
that, if you feel that is necessary: Take 
the Harkin amendment, but do not take 
the Miller of Ohio amendment; that is 
just stretching credibility too far. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Miller of Ohio substitute, in opposi- 
tion to the Long of Maryland amend- 
ment to the Harkin amendment, and in 


-support of the Harkin amendment. 


Let me sav that the firures are these: 

Under the Harkin amendment you save 
$44.9 million. If the Long of Maryland 
amendment is adopted to the Harkin 
amendment that savings would be re- 
duced to a piddling $16 million. Under 
the Miller of Ohio substitute amendment, 
it would be a $19.1 million increase in 
savings on the Harkin amendment but 
it would be really, with all of the exemp- 
tions, a very big cutback in very many 
programs if we use the 8 percent. 

The Harkin approach is 2 percent 
across the board except for the areas 
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which have been exempted, Israel, Egypt, 
Jordan, and Syria, and the Economic 
Support Fund, I believe that makes sense 
because we are trying to preserve some 
kind of stability or to create stability in 
that portion of the world. 

I think that if the legislative calen- 
dars can live with a 2-percent cut, I be- 
lieve that this program can live with a 
2-percent cut, which becomes $44.9 mil- 
lion worth of the taxpayers’ money that 
would have to come out of the Treasury. 

I think that is a real logical and good 
approach. 

I think the savings of only an addi- 
tional $19 million, as against the havoc 
that the 8 percent cut would make in our 
whole program would cause a tremendous 
amount of hardship. I believe we would 
find ourselves in a position where the 
other body would insist on our going to 
a higher level whereas the savings under 
the Harkin amendment, with the 2-per- 
cent cut, I think that position could be 
sustained in conference. 

I think we ought to have a vote. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF FLOR- 

IDA TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 

MILLER OF OHIO AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Young of Flor- 
ida to the amendment offered by Mr. MILLER 
of Ohio as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. HARKIN: add “International 
Narcotics Control” after “Disaster Assist- 
ance”. 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, if we are going to start exempt- 
ing programs, one of the programs that 
I really support in this whole foreign 
aid program is the international nar- 
cotics control. If we can get this pro- 
gram to where it is really effective in 
stopping the flow of narcotics into the 
United States at their very source, then 
we will have done a tremendous job for 
the people of America whether you are 
talking about the effects of narcotics on 
the physical body, whether you are talk- 
ing about their effects on the mental 
capability of people, or whether you are 
talking about the millions of dollars that 
are spent in health care for people that 
are affected by drugs, or whether you are 
talking about the millions of dollars 
worth of property that has been de- 
stroyed or stolen by people who are steal- 
ing for the purpose of securing money to 
be able to purchase narcotics, I think 
that this is an important program. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I wonder if the gentleman could tell 
us how much is in the appropriation bill 
for the international narcotics control 
and how much it was last year? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I can tell the 
gentleman that for this bill the amount 
is $40 million. 
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Mr. HARKIN. How much was that 
over last year? What was it last year? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. It was $37.1 
million last year. 

Mr. HARKIN. Is the gentleman say- 
ing there is at least a 2-percent waste 
and inefficiency in that program which 
could be tightened up? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. What I am 
saying to the gentleman is that my 
amendment goes not to his 2-percent 
amendment but to the substitute, which 
is an 8-percent cut, which would cut $3.2 
million from the narcotics control pro- 
gram. If we are going to exempt some 
of the others, we certainly ought to be 
concerned enough to exempt a program 
like international narcotics control. 

Mr. HARKIN. One further point: The 
gentleman’s amendment is to the substi- 
tute, not to mine; is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the gentle- 
man’s remarks when he expresses con- 
cern for an extremely important 
program, a program already whittled 
down way below what it should have 
been. We need these dollars. These dol- 
lars are extremely important to a very 
important program, a very good pro- 
gram aimed at eradication and control 
in the very areas that are producing the 
narcotics which are flowing into our 
Nation and creating the problem here 
at home. 


Mr. Chairman, I would urge that our 


colleagues the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, YOUNG of Florida. Yes, I am 
happy to yield to my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I also support the gentleman’s 
amendment to the substitute to add nar- 
cotics control as a protected program 
because I think it is a good program 
which we ought to fund. I support the 
gentleman’s amendment, whether or 
not the gentleman supports my amend- 
ment to the Harkin amendment which 
excludes a great many of the more 
valuable foreign aid programs, including 
the Middle East. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHN L BURTON. What does 
this do to the $64 million as opposed to 
the $44.1 million or the $16 million? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. To begin with, 
it was not $64 million, it is $66,240,000. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. That was the 
figure of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
MILLER). 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The figure is 
$66,240,000. What it does to that is that 
it reduces that amount by $3.24 million. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. That would 
bring it to what? 


support gentleman’s 
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Mr. YOUNG of Florida. $63 million. 
The gentleman can add it up. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. No; we sub- 
tract, do we not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida, It is $63 mil- 
lion. 

Mr, LONG of Maryland. If the gentle- 
man will yield; Mr: Chairman, it brings 
it down to $61 million approximately, I 
believe. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. The $61 mil- 
lion as against $44 million. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate the support that has been 
voiced on both sides of the aisle for this 
amendment to the substitute. Before I 
get carried away with success for the 
first time in about a week, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman; I think the nature of 
the debate and the confusion it has en- 
gendered, at least among many Mem- 
bers, is ample demonstration as to why 
these types of amendments should not 
be adopted on the floor of the House. 

Frankly, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Lone) 
and the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER), as 
amended by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Youna), are not understood by the mem- 
bers of the committee. These are matters 
which have been looked at carefully for 
months by our subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the 
average member of this committee and 
the average Member of the House does 
not understand what is involved in many 
of these accounts ‘that we are exempt- 
ing and funding. 

I think it really is unfortunate and 
almost disgraceful that we-should be 
acting in this fashion onthe floor of the 
House. 

If we are going to adopt an) amend- 
ment to cut title I, then: I think the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. HarKIn) came-closest to something 
people can understand. It is a: 2-per- 
cent amendment across the board which 
exempts only the Middle East. I think 
people understand what that means, at 
least. Iam not so sure it is wise because, 
as I pointed out before. we already cut 
13 percent out of this bill. 

However, if there is going to be a cut— 
and there is indication that there is— 
then the Harkin amendment is the only 
one that makes sense, the only one peo- 
ple understand; and I certainly hope 
that the committee. will not accept any 
other amendment offered. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McHUGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree that these meat-axe cuts, 
across-the-board cuts, are wrong. I have 
said so from the very beginning. 

I feel the Harkin amendment ought to 
be defeated; but, in the meanwhile, to 
protect ourselves in case it should pass, 
I want to make sure it does the least 
damage to important programs. I have 
listed what those programs are. They are 
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agriculture and nutrition, population, 
health, etc. I have added those to the 
exempted programs that would not be 
cut by the Harkin amendment as 
amended by my amendment. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McHUGH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

The gentleman is absolutely right and 
T agree with him wholeheartedly. I would 
like to fight the whole thing. But I do not 
like across the board cuts. But the practi- 
cal aspect of it and the political reality 
is that we are getting a cut, and if we 
are going to do it, then we should go 
along with the Harkin approach. 

I was amused on the last amendment 
by my good friend, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Younc). I flagged that to 
his attention just before he got up. I said, 
“You know, they are cutting $40 million 
out of narcotics—control program.” I 
was pleased that he offered the amend- 
ment. And the Peace Corps. As we go 
through the justification book we could 
find dozens of others that maybe we 
would want to exempt. This is a very bad 
way to legislate and shows the weakness 
of a cut across the board. 

There was a long, protracted argument 
here of whose amendment this 2-percent 
cut across the board belonged to—who 
was the author of this amendment—and 
that the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN) was guilty of plagiarism, that 
he stole this amendment from the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. This amendment has 
been hanging around this Congress for 
the 20 years I have been here. It used to 
be the Frank Bow amendment. He used 
to offer it to every single appropriation 
bill. I never supported it, and it got 
beaten every time, and it ought to get 
beaten right now because it is a poor way 
to legislate. 

I know the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
MILLER) has worked hard on his 
amendment. He has put so many hours 
into writing this amendment. He stays 
up all night writing this amendment and 
then gives that powerful speech on the 
floor of the House, in the well of the 
House. We can see how many hours he 
has prepared in giving that speech. It is 
so different every time, I do not know 
where he finds the words to give to this 
body, where they come from—but he does 
his job well. 

I hope the Miller amendment is 
soundly defeated and the Long amend- 
ment is soundly defeated. 

Mr. McHUGH. I agree with the gentle- 
men and his remarks. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. I have been here for the entire 
debate. It is criticized when we offer 
special amendments to cut specifically. 
Now it is criticized when we offer gen- 
eral amendments, I think we understand 
the pattern. The committee does not 
want any cut. I mean we are criticized 
across the board regardless of what we 
offer—a general, a specific, any kind of 
amendment. I think the pattern is clear. 
I will say to my fellow Representatives 
they do not want any cut of any kind. 


I urge we support the Harkin amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Lonc) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CONTE. What amendment are we 
voting on? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Long amend- 
ment to the Harkin amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Lone of Mary- 
land) there were—ayes 14, noes 51. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Younc) to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MILLER) as a substitute for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

The amendment to the amendment 
offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment, as amended, offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) 
as a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand a recorded vote, and pending 
that, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. One hundred four Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The pending business is the demand 
for a recorded vote by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. MILLER). 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment, as amended, of- 
fered as a substitute for the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HARKIN) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 18. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 293, noes 52, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 86, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 646] 
AYES—293 


Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill, 


Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Benjamin 
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Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex, 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W, 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Eilberg 


Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Fish 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 


Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Burton, Phillip 
Cavanaugh 
Corman 
Dellums 
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Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goidwater 
Gonza.ez 
Gradison 
Grassiey 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Han.ey 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 


* Johnson, Colo. 


Jones, Okla. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Keys 
Kiidee 
Kindness 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, La, 
Lott 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCortnack 
McDonald 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meyner 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Ml. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 


NOES—52 


Duncan, Oreg. 
Early 

Edwards, Calif. 
Fary 

Findley 
Goodling 
Green 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jordan 


Patterson 
Pattison 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 


Rose 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Sgheuer 
Senrocder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Tucker 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 


Kastenmeier 
Kostmayer 
Lederer 
Long, Md. 
McFall 
McHugh 
Meeds 
Mikulski 
Mitchell, Md. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers, Gary 
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Myers, Michael Rosenthal 
Nedzi Rostenkowski 
Oberstar Seiberling 
Patten Simon 

Pease Solarz 

Price Staggers 
Rangel Stokes 


ANSWERED "PRESENT" —1 
Alexander 


NOT VOTING—86 


Heftel Nix 
Hollenbeck O'Brien 
Hubbard Oakar 
Huckaby Pickle 
Hughes Pressler 
Jenkins Quayle 
Jenrette Quie 
Jones, N.C. Railsback 
Jones, Tenn. Richmond 
Kasten Rodino 
Kemp Roncalio 
Krueger Sarasin 

Le Fante Shipley 
Lloyd, Tenn. Sisk 
Lujan Skelton 
Luken Stockman 
McDade Teague 
McEwen Thompson 
Maguire Thone 
Markey Tsongas 
Mathis Whalen 
Metcalfe White 
Mikva Whitley 
Milford Wiggins 
Mitchell, N.Y. Wilson, C. H. 
Moffett 
Moss 


Studds 
Vento 
Weiss 
Yates 
Zablocki 


Barnard 
Breaux 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Calif. 


Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 
Dent 

Diggs 

Edgar 
Evans, Colo, 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Fiynt 

Ford, Tenn. 
Fowler 
Fraser 

Frey 

Garcia 
Gore 
Harrington 
Hawkins Mottl 
Heckler Myers, John 


Mr. TAYLOR changed his vote from 
“no” to aye.” 

Mr. BEILENSON changed his vote 
from “aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 

as above recorded. 
@ Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like my colleagues to consider for a few 
moments the regressive impact of amend- 
ments which may be offered to the for- 
eign assistance appropriations bill. I am 
of the opinion that certain proposals, 
which would reduce total aid, place re- 
strictions on the development of com- 
peting commodities, and prohibit aid to 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Mozambique, 
Angola, Uganda, and Cuba on a political 
and human rights basis, are perhaps too 
desperate of an attempt to secure for 
Congress oversight and review of our for- 
eign aid projects. 

We have all been witness to the flow 
of power from the legislative to the execu- 
tive branch in the past several years. 
The foreign assistance appropriations bill 
should not be treated as the occasion to 
retrieve some of our lost influence in the 
national policymaking process. In the 
first place, the charters of the lending 
institutions prohibit the acceptance of 
funds with restrictions on indirect aid. 
The current appropriation of $2.6 billion 
is the very minimum level of funding 
needed to maintain our voting power in 
the banks activities. The United States 
accrues important revenues from partici- 
pation in the banks and triggers and en- 
courages the contributions of other coun- 
tries. Because of these factors, the sun- 
shine legislation which is currently be- 
fore House consideration would have the 
effect of eclipsing our total voting power 
and influence in the distribution of for- 
eign aid, would cast a gloomy shadow 
over our economy and other economies, 
and most significantly, would darken the 
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Young, Alaska 
Young, Tex. 
Zeferetti 
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futures of less developed countries for 
sustained economic growth. 

The United States has a strong eco- 
nomic self-interest in promoting unre- 
stricted and full participation in the in- 
ternational banking institutions. The de- 
veloping countries supply 50 percent of 
our imports. This includes 75 percent of 
our hard rubber supply, 50 percent of our 
copper supply, 60 percent of our bauxite 
supply and 50 percent of our tin supply. 

Four hundred million dollars current- 
ly accrues from our participation in the 
banks. Although the present demand of 
the less developed countries for our man- 
ufactured goods helps to drain the mar- 
ket of surplus commodites and curbs in- 
flation, it is not realistic to expect that 
these countries shall continue to rely on 
the industrial countries for manufactured 
goods, and will continue to be the sup- 
pliers of only raw materials. Aid to de- 
veloping countries will inevitably pro- 
mote industrialization and the resulting 
new markets will allow the United States 
to take in new trading partners, and by 
breaking market monopolies, will help 
distribute the gains of the market more 
equitably. 

Participation in the banks generates 1 
million jobs, $7 billion in foreign invest- 
ment, and $300 million which are earned 
by U.S. holders of bank bonds. For every 
American dollar. spent on developing 
countries, the international financial in- 
stitutions spend $2 on goods and services 
in the United States. In view of our im- 
port, export, and investment relation- 
ships with the developing countries, we 
ought to examine closely those amend- 
ments which would place protectionist 
restrictions on the production of a few 
domestic commodities, and which would 
render our contributions to foreign de- 
velopment unacceptable. 

Our political self-interest argues for 
keeping our hand in the lending banks. 
Poverty in the Third World creates a 
particularly volatile climate for political 
uvheavals as has recently taken place in 
Zaire, Peru, and Afghanistan. Because 
some of the Third World countries have 
achieved nuclear capabilities, all efforts 
must be made to maintain fayorable rela- 
tions for effective arms limitation. For 
the politically explosive underdeveloped 
countries and the potentially nuclear 
equipped developed nations. restrictions 
must be abandoned when aid to these 
countries is considered. 

We must devoliticize our aid to foreign 
countries. Forty-five percent of the urban 
poor are concentrated in Southeast Asia, 
but if political restrictions are placed on 
our aid to certain Asian countries. our 
contributions to alleviate this poverty 
will not be accepted. The Asian Develop- 
ment Bank currently uses its leverage in 
land reform to reverse the still feudal 
conditions which keep much of Asia im- 
poverished. If our contributions to the 
Asian Development Bank are restricted 
or reduced, such activities may be cur- 
tailed. 

More than a third of the world’s popu- 
lation is starving. In 36 countries income 
averages less than $265 per person per 
year. In another 34 countries per capita 
income is less:than $520 per person per 
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year. Many Asian and African economies 
have a growth rate of 2 percent per year 
and a population growth which demands 
an accelerating economy. If we restrict 
or reduce our contributions to global 
development now, we may have to pick 
up the tab for global welfare later. 

Instead of free food, to combat hunger, 
sound assistance to developing countries 
means providing the tools to alleviate 
poverty. The International Development 
Association (IDA) and Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB) have led the 
lending institutions in “new directions.” 
The IDA has increased its loans to the 
poorest countries from 79 percent in 
1972 to over 90 percent in 1977. The IDB’s 
concessional loans to the poorest coun- 
tries have increased from 12.7 per- 
cent in 1970 to 57.5 percent in 1977; 
If the foreign assistance bill is fur- 
ther reduced, the activities of both banks 
would be jeopardized. The United States 
has only contributed 50 percent of its 
1973 pledge to the IDA to date, and sus- 
tained failure to provide funds would put 
us in default on our international com- 
mitment and would encourage other 
members to renege on their own commit- 
ments. Because the contributions of all 
doners to the IDB are linked, our reduc- 
tions would automatically reduce the 
contributions of the other countries. If 
the Long amendment, which would re- 
duce funding to the IDB by an additional 
31 percent were passed, the effect would 
be the loss of $750 million to Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

For too long the industrialized coun- 
tries in the West have been saddled with 
an image that the aid they offer to less 
developed countries is calculated to serve 
their own “imperialistic” interests. If we 
demand that our aid be accepted on our 
strategic terms, when other countries 
who control 75 percent of the banks offer 
unrestricted aid, or if we default on our 
pledges, we run the risk of perpetrating 
this image. The international financial 
institutions afford an avenue to shake 
this pejorative image, to offer aid uncon- 
ditionally and receive more benefits than 
our own “strategic” terms could provide, 

For the sake of our true interests— 
both political and humanitarian—Con- 
gress should accept the committee's re- 
quest and oppose all restrictions on aid to 
underdeveloped countries.@ 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kazen, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12931) making appropriations for 
foreign assistance and related programs 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1979, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr: Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers mey have 5 legislative davs in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
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the bill H.R. 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do so only 
to inquire of the chairman of the sub- 
committee if he can give us some idea 
now as to what the plan will be for the 
further consideration of the bill we have 
had before us today? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield, it is my un- 
derstanding—and I am not in charge of 
this, as the gentleman knows—that we 


12931, just under con- 


plan to come in at 9 o’clock and take up / 


the bill tomorrow, but I may be wrong 
on that. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Does the gen- 
tleman mean we will take it up for the 
balance of the day or until it is con- 
cluded? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. On that I 
have not been informed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will re- 
spond. 

We will begin consideration of the bill 
at 9 o'clock and proceed until 11 o'clock 
or 11:30. The Committee will then rise 
on that particular bill, and we will take 
up the conference report on the defense 
authorization bill which will be managed 
by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PRICE). 

After the consideration of conference 
report has been concluded, we will take 
up the rule on the defense appropriation 
bill and hope to get in some of the gen- 
eral debate. We plan to adjourn at the 
regular time tomorrow. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, 
when will this bill on foreign aid appro- 
priations be rescheduled? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman that the bill will be re- 
scheduled when it is feasible to do so. In 
view of the fact that the consideration of 
the bill has taken so long, it is difficult to 
give an accurate prediction. 

The Chair is anticipating and it is the 
belief of the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) that we can finish consideration 
of the defense bill by Tuesday. On 
Wednesday we anticipate taking up the 
CETA bill, and following that, the tax 
bill. When we have an ovportunity, we 
will return to consideration of the for- 
eign assistance appropriation bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
Speaker. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Sveaker, 
if the gentleman from Florida will yield, 
I oo not quite hear what the Speaker 
said. 

Do I understand the Speaker plans to 
resume consideration of the foreign aid 
bill, except for tomorrow, on next 
Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not 
correct. After the defense bill, we will 
take up the CETA legislation, and follow- 
ing the CETA legislation we will consider 
the tax bill. At the first oprortunity when 
we have an opening on the calendar, we 
will come back to this bill. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
it is obvious that tomorrow we will not 
be able to finish the bill in 2 hours. 
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Could the Speaker give us any idea 
when the foreign aid bill will be 
rescheduled? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that in days gone by it was possible to 
schedule legislation in such a manner, 
but when the House consumes 2 days on 
a bill that it used to complete in half a 
day, it makes it difficult to schedule legis- 
lation; so it is difficult to say when we 
will come back to the foreign aid bill. 

The Chair might add that there are 
other emergency matters of special im- 
portance to the House that we must take 
up before we can get back to this 
legislation. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I thank the 
Speaker. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
TO SIT ON TOMORROW, FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 4, 1978, DURING THE 5- 
MINUTE RULE 


Mr. CORNWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Oversight and Investigations of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may be permitted to sit on 
tomorrow, Friday, August 4, 1978, during 
the 5-minute rule for the purpose of 
taking testimony only. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 


There was no objection. 


FOREIGN AID AND POPULATION 
ASSISTANCE 


(Mr. SISK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the foreign as- 
sistance appropriation bill before us to- 
day, H.R. 12931, allocates $195,000,000 for 
population programs. I fully support pop- 
ulation programs, but I firmly believe 
that as they are now structured by AID 
they are not doing the job. 

The population problem is getting 
worse, not better, in the developing world 
and the need for corrective action is now. 

Last March, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations held a special hearing on 
population matters, with particular ref- 
erence to AID’s programs in this area. 
Notably, every expert who testified sug- 
gested that this program was not work- 
able and should not be given increased 
funding. Dr. Irene Tinker, head of the 
Office of International Science, AAAS, 
and president of the International Cen- 
ter for Research on Women pointed out: 

Population programs have largely been 
based on the theory that women, especially 
women from the lower socio-economic levels, 
have many children because they lack the 
knowledge or access to contraception. It fol- 
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lows from this theory that the development 
of safe contraception and its wide dispersal 
will lead to smaller family size. 

Unfortunately, the theory is not based 
upon accurate scientific data. 


Dr. Kingsley Davis, considered by many 
as the dean of American demographers, 
and former president of the American 
Population Association, testified: 

In short, the main purpose of population 
policy in less developed areas—to eliminate 
rapid population growth and thus remove it 
as a major obstacle to raising living stand- 
ards—has not been accomplished. I do not 
believe it can be accomplished by an exclusive 
family planning approach. 


Speaking before the Select Committee 
on Population earlier this year at the in- 
vitation of the chairman, our distin- 
guished colleague, Jim SCHEUER, Dr. Davis 
declared: 

The inadequacy of these (family planning) 
policies is suggested by the fact that popula- 
tion growth in the less developed countries as 
a whole has not slowed down, but has in- 
creased . . . The rate was 9.96 percent in 
1950-55, and 12.26 percent in 1970-75. Accord- 
ing to the projections the rise in rate is due 
to continue for another half decade, after 
which a slow decline will set in. However..., 
the absolute increase of population in the 
less developed countries is projected to go on 
increasing despite a slight decline in the rate, 
In 1995-2000, the five-year increase will be 
451.4 million, whereas in 1950-55 it was only 
163.6 million. These figures do not indicate 
that the effort to limit population growth 
has been successful or will be successful. On 
the contrary, it looks to be probably the most 
tragic failure in the entire history of the 
human species. (Emphasis added.) 


Every 5 years, Mr. Speaker, the world 
adds over 366 million people, compared to 
221 million people in the 5 years between 
1959 and 1955. Much has been made of 
the fact that in a few countries. mostly 
small islands and enclaves, birth rates 
have declined. For example, the birth 
rate in Trinidad and Tobago dropped 16 
points between 1959 and 1975. But sur- 
prisingly, that country did not have an 
Official family planning program. But in 
Nepal, where an official family planning 
program has been in existence for many 
years with U.S. support. the recent re- 
sults of the World Fertility Survey show 
+A birth rate increasing, from 40.0 to 
44.7. 

Similarly, take India, Bangladesh, and 
Pakistan, all nations which have had 
long established family-planning pro- 
grams. What has happened? The birth 
rate in Pakistan and Bangladesh re- 
mains unchanged, while the growth rate 
has dramatically increased. In India, a 
nation with family-planning programs 
for almost 30 years, the birth rate has 
recently begun moving upward. 

In most of the developing world, aver- 
age desired family size is between four 
and six children, and in Africa the aver- 
age is greater than six. But our entire 
philosophy has been simply to allow and 
encourage people to have the large num- 
ber of children they desire. This is pre- 
cisely what has caused the population 
problem ; it cannot be considered its cure. 

Our distinguished coordinator of popu- 
lation affairs, Ambassador Marshall 
Green has put it this way: 

Excessive population growth, perhaps 
more than any other single phenomenon on 
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the world scene, threatens denial to our chil- 
dren and their children and endless genera- 
tions to come of those very goals which man- 
kind seeks: life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

As long as most couples want families of 
four, five, and six children, rather than one, 
two, or three, it will be impossible humanely 
to bring down average fertility to a replace- 
ment level... 

The crucial question comes down to how 
to achieve as soon as possible average family 
sizes of two rather than the five-six children 
which are now prevailing . . . Obviously, 
this cannot be achieved by family planning 
programs alone, no matter how widespread, 
how freely available, and how acceptable and 
effective the means of birth control. ... (Am- 
bassador Marshall Green, Coordinator of 
Population Affairs, Dept. of State, before the 
International Seminar on Population, Em- 
ployment, and Change, November 3, 1977.) 


Accordingly, AID's present population 
programs are unworkable. This is not the 
time, Mr. Chairman, to undertake a 
dramatic change in our population 
policy. But it is time to say to the man- 
agers of these programs that they must 
be changed, they must be effective, if 
we are going to vote—year after year— 
to spend millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Our distinguished colleague, CLARENCE 
Lone, addressed this question to his ex- 
pert panel last year. They all recom- 
mended that no additional funds be 
spent. I wish to share this exchange with 
my colleagues: 

Mr. Lonc. In 1976, $103 million was avail- 
able for population planning. In 1977, it’s 
$143.4 million. This year, they are asking for 
$177 million. In view of what you have told 
us here today, would you feel that we justi- 
fied in increasing the appropriation above 
last year’s appropriated level? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. BLACK WELDER. No. 

Mr. Davis. Not unless there is reorganiza- 
tion. Not unless the program is changed. 

Dr. TINKER. I would agree with that. 


Mr. Davis. Otherwise, how can you change 
it? That is your leverage. 

(Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations and Related Agencies, 
U.S. House of Representatives Appropriations 
Committee, March 31, 1977, pages 368-412.) 


And as recently as this June, in its 
report on the foreign aid appropria- 
tions bill the committee stated its belief 
that— 


Merely providing methods for controlling 
births is not the complete answer to the 
population problem. Additional factors must 
be considered and AID needs to concentrate 
more on correcting the factors that cause 
high birth rates. 


It noted further that— 


Additional population development assist- 
ance should be provided to countries that 
show a positive concern toward their popula- 
tion growth problems and have taken active 
steps to reduce this growth. Countries that 
have not shown a positive and active con- 
cern in their own population growth prob- 
lems should be excluded from receiving such 
assistance. 


In closing, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that there have been many witnesses who 


have ably suggested what changes 
should be made in these programs. These 
programs must be designed to give peo- 
ple the incentive to reduce their family 
size. This can be done as it has been in 
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Sri Lanka and Singapore. Both of these 
countries have provided greater eco- 
nomic and social benefits to those couples 
who have limited their family size to less 
than 3 children. It is time AID got the 
message: The Congress will not fund 
unworkable programs. 


A CALL FOR JAPAN TO CONTRIBUTE 
TO FREE WORLD DEFENSES 


(Mr. REGULA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I discussed our security relationship with 
Japan in terms of Japan’s expenditures 
for defense as related to those of the 
United States and other free world na- 
tions. Today I will outline some addi- 
tional effects of this imbalance and pos- 
sible ways to achieve greater contribu- 
tions by Japan to free world security. 

Growing problems in our defense re- 
lationship with Japan demand that we 
turn our attention to them. As I spoke 
of yesterday, Japan's insufficient accept- 
ance of its defense responsibilities is hav- 
ing substantial effects on the U.S. mili- 
tarily, politically, and economically. 

A report to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General dated June 15, 1977, and 
entitled “The United States and Japan 
Should Seek A More Equitable Defense 
Cost-Sharing Arrangement” states, 

The 1960 Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security sets forth the mutual United 
States-Japan defense interests and obliga- 
tions, recognizing the common concern of 
maintaining international peace and security 
in the Far East. It provides that the coun- 
tries will, individually and in cooperation 
with each other, maintain and develop their 
capacities to resist armed attack, subject to 
their constitutional provisions, The treaty 
also requires the United States to act to meet 
the common danger of an armed attack 
against Japan, in accordance with U.S. con- 
stitutional provisions and processes, and to 
consult with the Government of Japan be- 
fore making changes in U.S. forces or com- 
bat equipment deployed in Japan. 


Due to article 9 of the Japanese Con- 
stitution which prohibits the mainte- 
nance of war potential, and a self-im- 
posed limit by the Japanese Govern- 
ment of 1 percent of the GNP for defense 
spending, the Japanese burden for mu- 
tual security is terribly inadequate. When 
we look at the facts it is clear that the 
United States is pulling more than its 
share of the load. 

Over 47,000 U.S. military personnel are 
stationed in Japan. Direct costs are $1 
billion annually. U.S. Naval Forces are 
used to keep sea lanes open to facilitate 
trade, along with U.S. forces deployed 
in other Asian countries. For example, 
at the time of the Comptroller's report 
to the Congress there were over 40,000 
U.S. forces in Korea at a cost of $600 
million annually, because Japan has 
stressed that stability in Korea is vital 
to its interests. 

In addition to this the U.S. military 
employs 24,000 Japanese citizens costing 
$400 million annually. Not only does the 
United States pay their salaries it also 
provides for their retirement as part of 
the Federal retirement system. Twenty 
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million dollars is spent annually in De- 
partment of Defense retirement accrual 
for Japanese employees. Cumulative re- 
tirement liability exceeds $300 million. An 
additional $1 billion was recently set 
aside for upkeep costs. These expendi- 
tures tax our economy to a point that 
they can no longer be ignored. 

Japan, on the other hand, is expected 
to spend only $535 million for land rental 
fees in 1978 to house U.S. forces. Devel- 
opment assistance of $1.3 billion to coun- 
tries in Asia is their only other contribu- 
tion. In light of the fact that Japan is 
currently the free world’s second larg- 
est economy, these contributions to mu- 
tual security are far too low. 

With an e-onomy that powerful, Japan 
should feel obligated to maintain a mili- 
tary system in proportion to it. As of now 
Japan’s armed forces are 10 years behind 
other major powers. This situation must 
be altered, and now is a prime time for 
the change to occur. The nation of Japan 
is speaking in regard to defense with 
candor as never before, and it appears 
that they are beginning to view their de- 
fense spending limit of 1 percent of the 
GNP as impractical and inequitable. 

The time is right for Japan to sub- 
stantially expand their defense forces 
and for the United States and Japan to 
seek a more equitable defense cost-shar- 
ing arrangement. 

In the report I mentioned earlier, some 
alternatives for cost-sharing methods 
were offered. The concept of complemen- 
tarity would involve the United States 
and Japan developing complimentary 
military defense capabilities. Goals for 
increased Japanese financial contribu- 
tions would include: First, logistical 
support; second, improved compatabil- 
ity between the United States and Japan; 
and third, increased operational coopera- 
tion This has potential for reducing our 
expenditure and would involve Japan 
assuming an increased role in mutuality. 

Other alternatives are labor cost 
sharing and joint use of underused mili- 
tary facilities. According to the report, 
joint use would increase opportunities 
for cooperation with Japan, meet self- 
defense force needs, and better use of in- 
creasingly expensive facilities— 

In comparing the continuously large 
United States bilateral trade deficits with 
Japan, and the multibillion dollar cost of 
stationing U.S. forces in Asia, with Japan’s 
modest defense expenditures and tremen- 
dous economic capabilities, I feel strongly 
that the U.S. is justified in seeking increased 
Japanese support for common defense costs. 


Failure to redress the imbalance be- 
tween ourselves and Japan in terms of 
security expenditures will only exacer- 
bate the balance of payments problem 
as well as to weaken our mutual security 
over the long haul. The responsible lead- 
ership in both countries should act 
promptly to address this problem. 


CONGRESS SHOULD BREAK THE 
POSTAL SERVICE MONOPOLY 


(Mr. RUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, our country 
became great because enterprising Amer- 
icans put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and their imaginations and their talents 
to work, 

But in this day of Government inter- 
ference and over-regulation, there is al- 
ways some arrogant bureaucracy or 
quasi-government agency to step in and 
try to break that enterprising spirit. 

The latest example of overbearing bu- 
reaucratic arrogance is the Postal Serv- 
ice action to stop 14-year-old Kenny 
Maguire of Charleston, S.C., from deliv- 
ering messages and such as wedding invi- 
tations in his neighborhood. 

Young Kenny earned $10 delivering 80 
wedding invitations, but the Postal Serv- 
ice stopped his business because they said 
it interferes with their legal monopoly 
over mail delivery. 

Never mind that Kenny Maguire's de- 
livery service was faster and less 
expensive. 

I believe that Congress should break 
the Postal Service monopoly, so that en- 
terprising Americans like Kenny Maguire 
can provide the American people with the 
mail service that they expect and should 
receive, but are not getting from the 
Postal Service. 

I would like to include a Phoenix 
Gazette editorial on this subject at this 
point in the RECORD: 

[From the Phoenix Gazette, Aug. 2, 1978] 
GOLIATH Somps DAVID 

Just as an elephant is afraid of a tiny 
mouse, so the U.S. Postal Service fears Kenny 
Maguire, age 14. The lad has been running a 
neighborhood delivery service in Charleston, 
S.C., sọ the Postal Service decided that he 
was violating federal law and competing 
illegally. 

The feds, you see, have a monopoly on first 
class mail. Maguire had been charging 5 
cents to destinations below Broad Street, and 
8 cents above Broad. He cleared $4 in June, 
but it was a big contract that brought down 
the postal inspector. He delivered 80 wedding 
invitations, which shot his July earnings up 
to $10—and shot down his summertime self- 
employment. 

Years ago it was common practice in small 
towns to give a child a couple of pennies, or 
even a nickel, to take a message to someone. 
Were all these children breaking federal law, 
and were all the message senders guilty of 
being an accessory before the fact? 

Suppose one writes a note to his banker, 
puts it in an envelope—then delivers it per- 
sonally? Does that put one in competition 
with the Postal Service? 

The situation in Charleston is duplicated 
all over the nation in cities of any size. First 
class mail service within the city is poor; 
that is, sometimes letters travel faster from 


coast to coast than from one block to 
another. 

Thus there is a void existing. Kenny 
Maguire's service was inexpensive and fast, 
and the U.S. Postal Service simply could not 
compete with that. 


THE CASE AGAINST CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF HELICOPTER PILOT 
TRAINING 


The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. SIKES) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, during de- 
bate on H.R. 13635, the Defense Appro- 
priations bill for fiscal 1979, it is antici- 
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pated that an amendment will be offered 
to consolidate undergraduate helicopter 
pilot training. The proposal is not a new 
one. Specifically, this is the third succes- 
sive year that this proposal has been 
brought before the Congress by the De- 
fense Department. In each previous in- 
stance the proposal has been decisively 
rejected. 

Several issues should be brought to the 
attention of the Members today: 

First, let me emphasize the fact that 
the Navy does not seek consolidation. 
The Army has not proposed consolida- 
tion. The proposal comes from the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense through the 
efforts of individuals who are not nor 
have ever been Navy or Army aviators. 
They are think-tank planners who make 
a career of their profession. They base 
their proposal for consolidation on fac- 
tors which ignore Navy requirements for 
specialized training. 

Vigorous objections to consolidation 
have been made by many of the Navy’s 
outstanding leaders including Adm. 
Thomas Moorer, former Chief of Naval 
Operations, widely recognized for his 
great contributions in uniform. Those in 
the Navy who support consolidation in 
the main do so under orders from OSD. 

The principal argument for consolida- 
tion of helicopter pilot training is a claim 
for very significant cost savings. Two 
years ago, consolidation was voted by the 
House simply on the claim that it meant 
$100 million in savings. A very large per- 
centage of the Members had not heard 
the full debate. They were simply told, 
as they came in the doors, to vote for the 
amendment and save $100 million. The 
Senate lcoked more carefully at the facts 
and voted just as decisively against con- 
solidation. The proposal was dropped in 
conference. 

Last year there was not a vote in the 
House, but the Senate, looking at the 
facts, voted 75 to 21 against consolida- 
ticn. 

Nothing daunted the think-tank plan- 
ners are back again. The facts have not 
changed. It was brought out in 3 days of 
hearings in the House Committee last 
year that instead of a saving of $100 
million the costs would be very similar, 
the saving would be minimal, and it 
could even cost more for the Army to 
provide training to meet Navy require- 
ments than the present Navy costs. 

As a matter of fact, it took last year’s 
hearings on this proposal to cause the 
OSD group to realize that the Army 
training syllabus would need many 
hours of training added to it to meet 
minimum standards for Navy helicopter 
pilot training. The present difference in 
the Army and Navy programs shows a 
total of over 30 additional simulator and 
flight hours required in the Navy 
program. 

There are key issues upon which the 
continued rejection of the proposal for 
consolidation must be based. In their 
training syllabus, it is very clear that 
the Navy is meeting two specific objec- 
tives. First is the education and train- 
ing of naval officers to naval standards. 
The second is the transition from basic 
fixed-wing flight training into the 
rotary-wing environment—something 
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the Army does not consider necessary 
or desirable. The Navy does not con- 
sider that either objective can be prop- 
erly accomplished within the Army 
flight training program. 

A primary issue upon which the rejec- 
tion of the training consolidation pro- 
posal is based is the purported cost 
avoidances which OSD cluims can be 
gained through consolidation. 

Now let us summarize. Two years ago 
OSD was claiming that consolidation 
would save $175 million in a 5-year 
period, or $35 million per year. Our sub- 
committee reviewed OSD's proposal. 
Serious questions were raised on the ob- 
vious lack of formal analysis or sound 
documentation to accompany the OSD 
recommendation. We requested a formal 
study which was to be reviewed in the 
next appropriation hearings. 

That study was purportedly done as 
an objective analysis of the cost avoid- 
ances which might accrue to UHPT 
consolidation. However, information was 
contradictory. In essence, the upper- 
level, “ivory tower” planners held to 
their claims of savings based on theory. 
The Navy side of the controversy was 
given a once-over-lightly treatment. By 
no stretch of the imagination could the 
Navy have been said to be a full partner 
in the discussions on costs or training 
requirements. 

Three days of hearings were held on 
the issue last year. The hearings were 
available to everyone. They show the 
following: 

The OSD analysts did not ask the 
Navy for assistance in analyzing the 
Navy cost figures. As a matter of fact, 
the OSD representatives admitted in 
the hearing that the Navy was never 
formally advised of any study of their 
training program; they were not even 
advised of visits to the Navy training in- 
stallations by the OSD representative 
in question. 

When the cost analysis was completed 
by the in-house OSD group, after a 
period of several months in preparation, 
the Navy was given 5 days—2 of them 
weekday days—in which to analyze and 
comment on the OSD analysis. Even 
then their views were reported in a 
separate section of the document, as 
though through an afterthought. 

Last year’s hearings also demonstrated 
several significant facts on purported 
cost avoidance. First, by the time the 
hearings were held, OSD’s claims on cost 
avoidances had dropped from $35 mil- 
lion per year to $20 million per year— 
simply because the subcommittee had 
asked for documentation on their 
claims; but documentation could not be 
produced. Then, during the hearings, an 
exhaustive audit trail of the OSD cost 
analysis was produced which clearly 
showed the real cost avoidances—a maxi- 
mum of $11 million in 5 years, or about 
$2 million per year. But that was the 
maximum; it could easily cost more to 
consolidate, and it is certain that the 
program will not meet Navy's require- 
ments. 

I want now to ask your indulgence 
and urge that you read the Audit Trail 
which was developed during last year's 
hearings. 
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Avupir TRAIL oF OSD UNDERGRADUATE HELI- 
COPTER ANALYSIS 


(Developed from factual information avail- 
able to but not used by OSD) 


The OSD study purports to cost out for 5 
years. (FY78 through FY82) Navy helicopter 
training as currently operated. For Navy it 
is done from a zero base. In contrast, a 5 
year Army cost for a "175/40" syllabus is 
shown only as an incremental increase, with 
no illumination of Fort Rucker’s cost from 
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a zero base. The study attempts to establish 
a total cost of Navy undergraduate helicopter 
pilot training for 5 years (FY78-82) of 
$222.8 million, It states that Army costs to 
do a similar but still incomplete job for the 
same period are $119.0 million. It avoids any 
source documentation or statistical data 
for Army figures, so that the $119 million 
must be accepted on faith from OSD. How- 
ever, the $222.8 million costs attributed to 
Navy are challenged as follows: 


[In millions] 
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(1) Out year start point.—A reduction in 
Navy helicopter training costs is already in- 
cluded in the Five Year Defense Plan 
(FYDP). OSD ignored this and leveled out 
for the five years an FY78 total of $34.42 
million. Using a base of $34.42 million an- 
nually for five years instead of accepting the 
FYDP base for Navy UHPT for FY78-82 
wrongly count as costs built in savings in 
Navy's plan which average better than $6.4 
million per year in the out years, as the 
following table illustrates: 


Navy UHPT costs 


Fiscal year 1978 Fiscal year 1979 


OSD costing 
Navy costs in FYDP 


Difference 


$34. 42 
34. 42 


$34. 42 
29.19 


0 5. 23 


Fiscal year 1980 


Fiscal year 1981 Fiscal year 1982 


$34. 42 
27. 28 


$34. 42 
27. 67 


$34. 42 
27.87 


7.14 6.75 6. 55 


OSD/Navy 5 yr. diference: $25.7 million. 

(2) Other program budget decisions.—in 
the December '76—January '77 time frame 
other budget decisions were made and im- 
plemented impinging on helo training which 
adjusted costs for such things as fuel prices, 
industrial fund pay raises, etc. These adjust- 
ments were not accounted for in the OSD 
study so certain savings attributed to the 
consolidation, if allowed to remain, would be 
double counting. The net difference reduces 
the alleged savings. 

OSD/Navy 5 yr. difference: $1.7 million. 

(3) Fort Rucker detachment costs.—If 
Navy helo training is moved to Rucker the 
requirement for 100 Navy officers, 109 Marine 
Officers, and 20 Navy enlisted men equates to 
$4.4 million per year (FY79-82) as opposed 
to the understated detachment costs in the 
OSD analysis of $3.5 million per year. 

OSD/Navy 5 yr. difference: $4.0 million. 

(4) Prior. year investment costs;—Savings 
in appropriations should be limited to just 
$2.7 million for outlying fields and $0.5 mil- 
lion for a flight simulator building. An addi- 
tional $3.0 million in cost savings claimed by 
OSD for procurement of a flight simulator if 
Navy retains its helicopter training is actually 
either a cost avoidance or a wrongly stated 
new requirement. Army says that they do 
not have to buy an additional simulator if 
they get Navy helo training, which means 
that if they don't get Navy helo training 
they have sufficient assets in flight simula- 
tors to transfer one to Navy. The 30.5 M is 
the cost of a building in which to put the 
flight simulator. 

OSD/Navy 5 yr. difference: $3.0 million 

(5) Reimbursable costs for foreign stu- 
dents—OSD mistakenly charged as Navy 
helicopter training costs the expense of 
training foreign students. These costs are 
reimbursable and should not be charged to 
military training accounts. 

OSD/Navy 5 yr. difference: $8.8 million. 

(6) Support tail and military support — 
The OSD analysis costed Navy's support tall 
and miiltary support based on the F78 total 
leveled out for the five years. Support tail 
and miiltary support should be applied only 
against the actual numbers for each year, 
which are considerably less. (Same principle 
as item 1.) 

OSD/Navy 5 yr. difference: $8.9 million 

(7) Increases in student load.—OSD ex- 
trapolated an increase in Navy's student load 
in the out years from an FY 78 budget base. 
If the FY 79 workload increases 10%, OSD 
reasoned that costs should increase by 10% 
and added this cost arbitrarily to the FY 78 
budget base, extended into the out years. In 
fo doing OSD ignored economies already 
built into Navy's plan by the Integrated 
Flight Training System (NIFTS) which 
shifts flight training costs into the least 
costly vehicle. (For example the T34C 
teaches instruments at a cost of $81 per 
hour as opposed to $240 per hour for the 


TH-1 helicopter.) This amounts to a double 
penalty since by adjusting its FYDP base 
Navy had already accounted for this work- 
load increase. (Same principle as item 1.) 

OSD/Navy 5 yr. difference: $10.8 million. 

Five year total of items 1 through 7 above: 
$62.9 million. 

In the following item OSD underestimated 
amounts which would increase the alleged 
savings by moving Navy helo training to Fort 
Rucker: 

(1a) Base operating support adjustment.— 
Although moving Navy helo training will not 
result in closure of Whiting Field, there re- 
mains a reduction in Base Operating Support 
at Whiting Field attributable to helicopter 
training alone. 

OSD/Navy 5 yr. difference: $5.8 million. 

Five year net of total OSD/Navy differ- 
ences: $62.9M—$5.8M=—57.1 million ($57.1 
million is the net reduction in alleged 
savings). 

OSD's claimed 5 year savings by merging 
Navy helicopter training under the Army is 
arrived at as follows: 

OSD estimate of Navy 5 year costs: $222.8 
millicn—(from a zero base). 

OSD estimate of Army 
— $119.0 million — (as an 
increase). 

Difference: $103.8 million (savings). 

However, if the mathematical sum of the 
previous erroneous items are subtracted from 
this claimed $103.8 million 5 yr. savings, the 
claimed savings are reduced as follows: $103.8 
million — $57.1 million = $46.7 million. 

Thus lacking any challenge by the OSD 
study to program costs attributed to the 
Army, the initial savings for 5 years are re- 
duced from $103.8 million to $46.7 million. 

However, the $46.7 million includes a cost 
avoidance of $23 million for T34C aircraft 
procurement. Extracting this cost avoidance 
reduces claimed savings as follows: $46.7 
million —$23.0 million = $23.7 million. 

However, the proposed Army flight train- 
ing syllabus, admittedly by OSD, lacks suf- 
ficient instrument hours to meet Navy re- 
quirements. An additional 20 hours of instru- 
ment time would be required of each Navy 
student which OSD costs out at-$1,1-million 
for FY 78 and $2.9 million per year for FY 
79-82. This is a total additional cost of 
training, if Navy is moved to Fort Rucker, 
of $12.7 million, and reduces claimed 5 vear 
savings as follows: $23.7 million, —12.7 million 
=$11.0 million. 

This $11.0 million 
out to $2.2 million 
years, based on an 
figure 

However, the OSD error in Navy cost cal- 
culations ($57.1M) represents 25% of the 
total OSD 5 year estimate of Navy costs. If 
OSD costs are in error by 25% in favor of 
Army costs to justify this proposed merger, 
then the country stands to lose at least $20 
million over the next five years 


5 year costs: 
incremental 


5 yr. savings averages 
per year for the five 
unaudited Army cost 


Further, if training aircraft are not pro- 
cured for the Navy they must eventually be 
procured fcr the Army, unless it is assumed 
that Navy helicopter training is a terminal 
program that will be phased out in the near 
term. By using OSD rationale, if training 
aircraft are procured for the Army, and if it 
is assumed that those aircraft would be as 
economical as the Navy’s T34C, then the $23 
million procurement cost must be moved 
from the Navy column to the Army column. 
Instead of negligible dollar savings over five 
years as a price for all the turbulence of shift- 
ing Navy helicopter training to the Army, 
the country could be left with an additional 
five year cost of $43 million dollars, simply 
by using OSD’s rationale of equating in- 
vestment costs with operating costs. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
MAY 5TH REVIEW OF THE OSD REPORT 


The GAO May 5, ‘77 review substantiates 
the previously recorded errors in the OSD 
report since it states, specifically, on page 2 
that it used only “the Navy’s budget esti- 
mate for conducting a separate program 
during fiscal year 1978." This means that the 
GAO leveled out FY 78 base figures and ig- 
nored Navy's out year program for FY 79-82 
already in the FYDP, which is budget quality 
data. This FY 79-82 outyear program was in- 
cluded in the Navy cost analysis sheet en- 
closed with the OSD report, and immediately 
avallable to the GAO. 

The GAO review also admitted on page 2 
that it did not audit Army figures, stating “we 
did not verify the accuracy of each service's 
cost estimate but believe that the estimates 
represent the best available data since their 
budgets for the program are based on this 
data.” The GAO cannot have it both ways. If 
they accept Army program data, which is 
just an estimate, for Navy helicopter train- 
ing for five years, then they should have ac- 
cepted Navy program data derived from the 
FYDP for the full five years, which shows a 
substantial reduction in FY 79-82. These re- 
ductions are due to changes in aircraft mix 
to use more fuel-efficient aircraft, and 
changes in military manpower and support 
due to shifting to contractor maintenance. 

These basic errors of omission on the part 
of the GAO lead it to the erroneous reading 
of $5.8 million annual savings in military 
retirement costs cn page 3. Since Navy's initial 
plan included contractor support for the 
T34C aircraft, and since Navy could go to 
contractor support for their helicopter pro- 
gram if it is retained by the Navy, this poten- 
tial reduction in military retirement costs is 
largely included in the plan. 

This substantiates the need for both OSD 
and GAO to limit their acceptance of Navy's 
planned program to just FY78 in order to 
support their claim of major savings, It is 
obvious that under either Army or Navy pro- 
grams where contractor support is used in- 
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stead of military support, military retire- 
ment/veterans benefit costs no longer apply. 
Therefore the GAO figure of $5.8 million sav- 
ings over Navy's program for FY79-82 are 
misleading, and false in the context of occur- 
ring simply because of the UHPT consolida- 
tion. These savings accrue in the outyears un- 
der either program due solely to the shift to 
contract maintenance 

Further, the GAO review mistakenly attrib- 
utes $3.4 million annual savings in base 
operating costs to Pensacola Naval Air Sta- 
tion from elimination of Navy helicopter 
training, on the basis that Navy helicopter 
students would no longer be supported by 
NAS Pensacola. This is false because the base 
operating support costs for NAS Pensacola re- 
sult from the attendance of all students, in- 
cluding helicopter trainees, at the Naval 
Aviation Schools Command for pre-flight 
training, which would continue even under 
the proposed consolidation. Therefore there 
are no savings here. 


One significant feature is that the Army 
flight training syllabus lacks sufficient in- 
strument hours to meet the Navy require- 
ments. To complete this training in the 
Navy's T-34C would cost approximately 
$81 per hour, as opposed to $240 per hour 
to accomplish the training in the Army's 
TH-1 training helicopter. Additionally, 
21 T-34C’s which have already been au- 
thorized and had funds appropriated are 
presently on a hold status in DOD be- 
cause of the UHPT issue. Those aircraft 
are available now to do this training. 
Keep in mind that if these aircraft are 
not procured by the Navy, they will even- 
tually be needed in some form by the 
Army to accomplish this training. 

You have been told that GAO supports 
consolidation. What you have not been 
told is that the hearings indicate that 
OSD and GAO worked out an agreement 
prior to GAO’s review of the OSD analysis 
to insure that GAO would support the 
OSD position. 

As recently as May 18 of this year 
GAO provided an unsolicited letter to the 
chairmen of the Appropriations and 
Armed Services Committees requesting 
their support of this consolidation. The 
initiator of that letter, Mr. M. W. Kandle, 
is a former OSD employee and colleague 
of the OSD officials who are now press- 
ing for UHPT consolidation. 

Most of us in Congress have high re- 
spect for GAO and its personnel. We 
want to have confidence in its findings. 
Usually we do. However, there is a clear 
showing that the present GAO recom- 
mendation does not have the solid basis 
of impartiality which we have come to 
expect. 

I will repeat that at no time in the 
debate today will you hear that there is 
broad-based support for this consolida- 
tion. The Navy does not want it. The 
Army will only do the training if ordered 
to take it on. The only impetus for this 
proposal comes from the two or three 
zealous civilian representatives who ap- 
parently have enjoyed a highly paid 
career seeking to accomplish consolida- 
tion and who have stopped at nothing 
to see their objectives, right or wrong, 
reached. One can find few uniformed 
officials who support the proposal. The 
ones who do are either senior officers who 
must support the proposal in public or 
turn in their uniforms; or they are rela- 
tively junior officers who may be sup- 
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porting the proposal because they see 
advancement and promotion at the end 
of the rainbow. 

It has been pointed out time and 
again, with good reason, that this pro- 
posal is really the first step by civilians 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
to consolidate all flight training of all 
the services into one neutered program 
which will not serve the specific require- 
ments of any service. If these civilians 
have their way, flight training will even- 
tually be accomplished at one giant 
training base. 

I will conclude these remarks by stat- 
ing that the case against the consolida- 
tion of the Navy and Army helicopter 
flight training programs is clearly laid 
out in the record. The Navy must retain 
its capability to accomplish this train- 
ing simply because their requirements 
and the type of fiying they do differs 
from the Army. The cost avoidances 
which the civilian, nonflying, nontrain- 
ing oriented officials speak of are 
illusory. 

In summary, I stand firmly behind my 
remarks of June 9 of this year to the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States when I said: 

I have maintained throughout this issue 
that should anyone ever demonstrate con- 
vincingly that: (1) the Navy’s total UHPT 
and officer training requirements could be 
met in any Army training, and (2) that the 
cost savings be compelling, the Congress 
would rush to a consolidation of UHPT, my 
position notwithstanding. In fact, I would 
support consolidation under those condi- 
tions. It has not happened. And it will not, 
because so many in the Congress now under- 
stand all of the facts of this issue. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


© Mr. STEIGER. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion by the Ways and Means Committee 
to support significant reductions in taxes 
confirms my belief that the 95th Con- 
gress will provide meaningful tax relief 
for our citizens—including a substantial 
reduction in the tax rate for capital 
gains. 

Throughout this debate we have been 
aware of the alarming increase in the 
level of the Federal deficit and the need 
to control Federal expenditures. 

I believe that the present mood of the 
Congress supports this goal and I antic- 
ipate that considerable attention will 
be paid to this issue in the first session 
of the 96th Congress. 

The bill I am introducing today with 
my colleagues, Messrs. GEPHARDT, HOR- 
TON, and Fuqua—the Government Ac- 
countability Act of 1978—will not in it- 
self resolve these vital issues but will pro- 
vide an important first step in the proc- 
ess Which the Congress must undertake. 

Under its provisions, the President 
would be required to rank all Federal 
spending programs within most depart- 
ments in the executive branch so as to 
provide his insight into the relative ef- 
fectiveness of these programs. In gen- 
eral terms, the President’s ranking will 
be based upon the statutory basis of the 
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program, the design of the program as 
implemented by the agency and the 
quality of the management effort put 
forth by the agency. 

The report will be required during 
January of 1979 and every 2 years there- 
after. 

A second, discretionary portion of the 
report, will permit the Director of OMB 
to provide specific suggestions aimed at 
strengthening existing programs or elim- 
inating those whose existence can no 
longer be justified. I wish to emphasize 
the concept of strengthening ineffective 
programs. Ranking a program as the 
least effective should not be tantamount 
to elimination. It should assure action 
that will result in more for our tax dol- 
lars. 

I would also suggest that the ranking 
called for in this report is an ongoing 
process in the executive branch. This 
process should be the basis for President 
Carter’s commitment to zero-base budg- 
eting. However, the fact that this bill 
requires a ranking on a comprehensive 
basis and that the results be made public 
will permit the public to participate in 
this process for the first time. 

In my view, the public must be permit- 
ted access to this process if we are to suc- 
ceed in limiting Federal expenditures in 
the years ahead. 

Senator Percy is the Senate author 
and we discussed this concept with many 
of our colleagues and have found con- 
siderable bipartisan support. We will cir- 
culate the bill for cosponsorshin in both 
Houses of the Congress and I urge my 
colleagues to carefully consider this con- 
cept. 

H.R. 13723 
A bill to require biannual revorts to Congres: 
on the effectiveness of Government pro- 
grams, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled; That this Act may 
be cited as the “Government Accountability 
Act of 1978". 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the public confidence in the ability of 
the Congress and the Executive branch to 
manage the Federal government effectively 
has declined; 

(2) the Federal government is not as ac- 
countable as it should be in serving the pub- 
lic interest; 

(3) the Federal government, unlike private 
enterprise. has no built-in mechanism for 
calling attention to and eliminating pro- 
grams that are not proving to be cost effec- 
tive; 

(4) the Executive branch, the Congress and 
the public do not possess adequate informa- 
tion on the relative effectiveness of Federal 
programs. 

(5) the taxpaying public is properly de- 
manding more accountability for the expend- 
iture of tax revenues and demanding that 
the public expenditures not grow any larger 
with respect to the economy as a whole; 

(6) the further uncontrolled growth of 
government will pose a threat to our demo- 
cratic society and economy; 

(7) the Federal government cannot be 
competently managed and new programs for 
future needs cannot be implemented unless 
workable management techniques are devel- 
oped to assess program effectiveness; and 

(8) such limitations demand that all Fed- 
eral programs should be evaluated using tra- 
ditional management standards and that in- 
effective programs should be strengthened to 
better serve the public or eliminated. 
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(b) The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) provide for a far more professional and 
efficient management of the Federal govern- 
ment; 

(2) identify those programs which are in- 
effective and determine the cause of their 
ineffectiveness; 

(3) encourage the development of uniform 
methods for evaluating Federal programs: 

(4) provided Congress additional tools 
needed to identify ineffective Federal pro- 
grams. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “program” means an orga- 
nized set of activities carried out pursuant to 
scparate statutory authorization or for which 
Federal expenditures are specifically allo- 
cated by the Federal Government, and which 
can be evaluated in terms of relative ef- 
fectiveness in pursuing a governmental goal, 
but shall not include national foreign in- 
telligence activities; 

(2) The term “executive department” 
shall have the. meaning given it in section 
101 of title 5, United States Code. 

(3) The term “independent establishment" 
shall have the meaning given it in section 
104 of title 5, United States Code, except 
that such term includes the United States 
Postal Service and the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion but does not include the General Ac- 
counting Office or the independent regula- 
tory agencies. 

Sec. 4. (a) At the beginning of the 96th ses- 
sion of Congress and every two years there- 
after the President shall submit to the Con- 
gress a report on the management of the 
executive branch (hereinafter called the 
“Management Report’). The Management 
Report shall be submited on the same day 
as the budget is transmitted to the Con- 
gress under section 201 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921. 

(b) It is the intent of Congress that the 
President shall be granted full discretion in 
the design of the Management Report pro- 
vided that: 

(1) Programs shall be: 

(i) designated within each executive de- 
partment and within each independent 
establishment, according to their relative ef- 
fectiveness, as excellent, adequate, or un- 
satisfactory, and 

(il) ranked as to their effectiveness rela- 
tive to all other programs within each cate- 
gory in that executive department or within 
that independent establishment. 

(2) The designation and ranking of pro- 
grams as to relative effectiveness shall be 
Getermined by the degree to which each pro- 
gram’s statutory objective is being met, 
which shall be based on: 

(i) the clarity of the statutory design and 
objective upon which the program is based, 

(11) the overall design of the program as 
effectuated by the responsible Executive de- 
partment or independent establishment, and 


(ili) the overall quality of the management 
of the program by the responsible Executive 
department or independent establishment. 

(c) The Management Report shall include 
the President's reasons for the program des- 
ignations and rankings he has made. 

(d) The Management Report shall include 
a list of those programs or areas the Presi- 
dent recommends for administrative or Con- 
gressional improvement during that Con- 
gress. 

(e) The Management Report shall include 
the report of the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget required under Sec- 
tion 5 of the Act, including the President's 
recommendations and proposed actions pur- 
suant to it. 

Sec, 5. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget (hereinafter called 
the “Director”) shall provide an evaluative 
report on Federal programs to the President 
which shall be forwarded to the Congress by 
the President with his Management Report. 
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(b) In his report the Director shall iden- 
tify any programs, including those carried 
out by the Independent Regulatory Agencies, 
that are contradictory to other Federal pro- 
grams and recommend corrective legisla- 
tion, The Director shall also recommend the 
termination or modification of any programs 
whose relative ineffectiveness no longer jus- 
tifies continued Federal expenditures or only 
justifies a lower level of Federal expendi- 
tures. 

Sec. 6. The President may from time to 
time submit to the Congress reports supple- 
mentary to the Management Report, each of 
which shall include such supplementary or 
revised recommendations as the President 
may deem necessary or desirable to achieve 
the purposes of this Act. The Director may, 
from time to time, submit to the President 
reports supplementary to the report required 
by section 5. 


Ir NOT THE Best, At Least NOT THE WORST 
(By Laurence H. Silberman) 


(Nore.—Laurence H: Silberman is a Senior 
Fellow at the American Enterprise Institute 
and counsel to the law firm of Dewey, Ballan- 
tine, Bushby, Palmer & Wcod. He is a former 
undersecretary of labor, deputy attorney 
general of the United States, and ambassador 
to Yugoslovia. He is a vice chairman of the 
Republican National Committee's Advisory 
Council on General Government and chair- 
man of its subcommittee on Efficacy and 
Accountability of Government Programs. 
This article benefited from contributions by 
other members of the subcommittee, the 
majority of whom are in agreement with the 
proposal.) 

In this article I offer a legislative pro- 
posal to help identify those relatively inef- 
fective governmental programs eligible for 
termination. I do so in the conviction that 
the inexorable, fundamentally aimless growth 
of government has become a serious, even 
dangerous, economic and social burden to 
our society. I also believe—and this is a 
separate consideration—that good manage- 
ment of government, the rational deploy- 
ment of public sector resources, is virtually 
impossible unless we develop workable and 
credible techniques to bury our past gov- 
ernmental mistakes. 

Candidate Carter promised the American 
people that, if elected, he would truly man- 
age the federal government. Brandishing his 
own Excalibur, zero-based budgeting (hardly 
an innoyation even to the government), he 
offered a vision of his management sword 
slicing away layers of superfluous bureau- 
cratic fat. Along with needed surgery, the 
candidate committed himself to a massive 
reorganization designed to harmonize incon- 
sistent and overlapping governmental func- 
tions into larger streamlined units. 


To be sure, one cannot effectively manage 
the federal government or, for that matter, 
any Organization, without a clear concep- 
tual framework—not inappropriately called 
by an ideology '—a framework which sug- 
gests coherent interrelated goals. Otherwise, 
individual decisions do not fit together, and 
it is impossible for a chief executive to dele- 
gate significant responsibilities to subordi- 
nates. Each new issve has to be decided by 
him alone since subordinates cannot predict 
his decision. Hence, we see the now familiar 
picture of President Carter pondering each 
new question as if it were an isolated ad hoc 
engineering problem. He does not seem to 


1Ideology is one of those words with a 
shifting, plastic meaning sometimes used as 
a pejorative by those who feel threatened 
by any coherent set of political ideas. (Ed. 
note: And it is sometimes used, by those 
who value coherence, as a term of dispar- 
agement toward particular sets of ideas 
which, because of their flaws, actually are 
threatening.) 
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understand that talk of managing the gov- 
ernment is empty without a clear presiden- 
tial vision of what the government should 
and should not strive to accomplish. 

That is why it is so exasperating to read 
the fatuous “advice” to the Republican Party 
certain liberal political columnists persist 
in offering; that pragmatism (meaning prac- 
ticality) rather than ideology should be our 
by-word.* The two concepts are not by any 
means inconsistent. Pragmatism without 
ideology is quackery, but a coherent concept 
of governance without careful attention to 
realistic means of pursuing that concept is, 
similarly, doomed to failure. 

Still, to give the President his due, he has 
implicitly recognized that managing gov- 
ernment necessitates pruning dead bureau- 
cratic branches. Unfortunately, his heralded 
methods, so far at least, have vielded little 
return. He has submitted his own first 
budget, and I defy anyone to point to the 
impact of zero-based budgeting. And, al- 
though he has combined energy functions 
into a new department (in the process he 
should have done some cutting), he plans 
to offset the consolation by splitting HEW 
and establishing a new Department of Edu- 
cation. In short, Mr. Carter’s management 
so far at least, is something to write home 
to Georgia about. 


The hard, miserable, squirmy but incon- 
testable truth is that any effective strategy 
for managing government must come to 
grips with our overriding problem: We 
Americans cannot seem to eliminate any 
governmental programs no matter how 
wasteful they may be. This should be of 
equal concern to those who wish to main- 
tain or even expand the present level of 
government as well as those who believe— 
as do most Republicans—that government's 
share of our GNP must be reduced. For we 
cannot create new governmental programs, 
given budgetary realities, unless other less 
desirable activities are shucked off. Indeed, 
our reluctance to initiate new programs is 
surely in part attributable to the widespread 
realization that a program, once initiated, 
achieves instant immortality. 


Why is it so difficult for government to 
exercise what some have called constructive 
powers of self-destruction? By now, it is 
almost conventional to answer this question 
by pointing to the “iron triangle”; the re- 
lationship among congressional committees 
which develop programs, the bureaucracy 
which administers programs, and the con- 
stituency which benefits from the programs. 
This tight-knit triple alliance, it is ar- 
gued, is inherently stronger than a gener- 
alized diffuse constituency for reform be- 
cause although the latter is much larger, the 
former can always muster greater political 
power at the point of engagement. Intensity 
of defense, on the part of those with a great 
deal directly to lose, successfully withstands 
attack from those whose potential gain is 
only marginal. 


Rather than decry the strength of the 
iron triangles, which will not in any way 
diminish their effectiveness, we should seek 
wavs to enhance the political force of the 
generalized constituency for reform. The 
vast majority of Americans are aware that 
government is too large. too intrusive. but 
they cannot agree on which part should be 
cut back. Fundamental to the reformers’ 
weakness, then, is the absence of a com- 
mon evaluation language. Since there is no 
uniform method of evaluating programs, 
generating a national political consensus as 
to prime targets for elimination is eyvtreme- 
ly difficult. Although virtually everyone will 
agree that, theoretically, some government 
programs are more effective than others, the 


‘Perhaps by advising pragmatism these 
columnists really mean to suggest that Re- 
publicans should not fundamentally chal- 
lenge dominant Democratic party ideology. 
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lack of generally accepted measuring tech- 
niques prevents widespread agreement as to 
those least effective. 

Of course, the drive for expansion and re- 
sistance to cut-backs is hardly unique to 
governmental bureaucracies. All bureaucratic 
structures manifest an impulse to growth un- 
doubtedly rooted in human nature. Even 
business enterprises would surely expand in- 
definitely were it not for economic limita- 
tions—limitations that are apparent only be- 
cause of systematic accounting methods. 
Without balance sheets and profit-and-loss 
statements predicated on neutral objective 
evaluation criteria, corporations would find 
it extraordinarily difficult to prune failing or 
less successful branches. (Indeed, this is 
often difficult to accomplish even with these 
criteria.) Enterprises in Communist nations, 
operating without benefit of modern ac- 
counting techniques (some do experiment 
with market mechank ms, but the concept 
of profit remains ideologically offensive) are, 
for that reason, inherently less efficient than 
capitalist corporations. Without a means of 
constantly eliminating its least effective por- 
tions, no bureaucratic system can be truly 
efficient. 

This problem is somewhat less acute for 
government defense spending, where the 
basis for evaluating programs is better estab- 
lished, than for social and economic pro- 
grams. Military expenditures are subject to 
a conceptual discipline which the social pro- 
grams lack; defense planners work in the 
shadow of a hypothetical balance sheet. For 
instance, in the period between World War I 
and World War II the great questions of 
military planning were 1) should tanks be 
massed for breakout as De Gaulle, Guderian, 
Tukachevsky, and Patton argued, or should 
they be distributed throughout infantry 
companies as most General Staffs (particu- 
larly the French) maintained, and 2) did 
airpower (aircraft carriers) vastly outweigh 
the importance of battleships as Billy Mitch- 
ell contended and most fleet admirals denied? 
The first question was decisively answered 
ina few weeks in the spring of 1940 and the 
second in a few December days of 1941. 

Since our social regulatory programs never 
face a similar day of reckoning, program 
evaluation isn’t stimulated by the sense of 
urgent need that imposes a measure of dis- 
cipline on those responsible for national de- 
fense. That is not to suggest that the De- 
fense Department would not benefit from 
heightened evaluation pressure; the Penta- 
gon’s corridors are hardly off limits to roam- 
ing programmatic white elephants. But the 
hypothetical balance sheet—a possible future 
war—induces something of a competitive re- 
lationship between defense programs (of 
course, all military systems are designed to 
compete with other military systems) and 
that very competition breeds increased con- 
cern for effective evaluation. 

In recent years social scientists have de- 
voted enormous effort to developing tech- 
niques to evaluate the government's domes- 
tic programs, particularly social programs 
initiated during the Great Society era. De- 
spite methodology still tentative, their work 
has succeeded in raising doubts as to the 
relative efficacy of many of these initiatives 
of the 1960s. But since often, indeed char- 
acteristically, government programs are 
launched by legislation that directs pursuit 
of vague and conflicting goals, evaluators are 
serlously handicapped. Results are often jus- 
tified by goals shifted and tailored after the 
fact to fit evaluation findings. Some defend- 
ers eyen assert their favored programs can 
be supported on the basis of the bureaucratic 
employment they afford rather than the 
results they do (or do not) produce—a 
rationale that can be used to defend any gov- 
ernmental expenditure. 
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Moreover, since evaluation of governmental 
programs is complicated and confusing, 
normally the press pays it little attention 
and, therefore, the American people are ill- 
informed as to the relative effectiveness of 
various parts of their government. Washing- 
ton cognoscenti are probably well aware of 
the least worthy federal programs, but that 
knowledge is not widely shared. For this rea- 
son, the sunset laws, designed to force Con- 
gress periodically to examine existing pro- 
grams and either cancel or modify those that 
cannot be affirmatively ratified, are likely 
to be ineffective. Without an informed and 
aroused public interest in the elimination 
of poor programs, there is little possibility of 
outmaneuvering the iron triangles at pe- 
riodic “sunset” times. 

I 


Can we fashion a kind of government bal- 
ance sheet that will serve to draw the press' 
and thereby the public's attention to the 
least effective federal programs? I propcse 
legislation that would oblige the President 
once a year. six months before the budget 
presentation, to report to Congress on the 
management of the executive branch. In this 
report the President would be required to 
rank programs within each department in 
accordance with their relative effectiveness 
as compared to other programs in the same 
department and would also be required to 
include an accompanying explanation of his 
ranking. I suggest three mandatory sub- 
criteria to help judge a program's degree of 
success in meeting its goals: (a) coherence 
of statutory objectives, (b) design of the 
program, and (c) quality of management, 
To those who would say—correctly, I might 
add—that we already have too many presi- 
dential re-orts and that they are normally 
unread and unremarked, I assure this report 
would not go unnoticed. Since it has the 
ingredient that commands attention in 
Washington, winners and losers, it would 
surely attract Intense interest. 

The directcr of OMB would be asked to 
provide a second discretionary part of the 
report that would point to those programs 
throughout the federal government that have 
contradictory aims and, therefore, actually 
work against each other, and to propose ap- 
propriate corrective legislation.? Further, the 
director would be called upon to propose 
elimination of any programs that he believed 
deserved interment. Since OMB would inevi- 
tably provide staff aid for the President's 
report, as it does for the development of the 
President's budget, the director (and the 
President) would surely reach some conclu- 
sions as to the least meritorious federal gov- 
ernment programs. Admittedly, it does not 
follow that the administration would pub- 
licly recommend elimination of those pro- 
grams; but it should have that opportunity. 
My guess is that most directors, almost as a 
matter of pride, would wish to point to poor 
programs or at least to some whose statutory 
goals or administrative design were faulty 
and needed rethinking. By placing this re- 
sponsibility on the director rather than the 
President it is somewhat more likely that we 
would see meaningful analyses and recom- 
mendations; the political heat on the Presi- 
dent would be a little less fierce. In any 
event, the presidential ranking portion of the 
report will carry its own prescriptive implica- 
ticns. That is why I believe the actual rank- 
ing should have a presidential imprimatur, 
in part, to give the report greater public visi- 
hility—-which is after all its prime purpose— 
and, in part, to gain a greater impact on the 
bureaucracy. 


* The form is similar to the President's an- 
nual economic report—part of which is for- 
mally authored by the President and part by 


the chairman of his Council of Economic 


Advisers. 
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Is the plan technically feasible? I believe 
so. OMB has often asked departments confi- 
dentially to rank their programs when tight 
budgets required cuts. Budget-wise adminis- 
trators, to be sure, have sought to defeat this 
OMB strategy by listing programs in the re- 
verse order of their popularity: That is, the 
most politically popular programs were listed 
as most eligible for budget cuts, without re- 
gard to effectiveness. 

Why, it might be asked, would not the 
same thing happen under this proposed leg- 
islation? Since the rankings would be public, 
accompanied by a rationale, no President and 
no department head would wish to appear 
foolish by adopting an unpersuasive tech- 
nique. In the weeks leading up to the pub- 
lication of the report constituencies would 
lobby fiercely for a higher place for their 
favored programs. It is virtually inconceiva~ 
ble, then, that a popular and effective pro- 
gram would be placed low on a department's 
list. Perhaps ineffective but particularly 
popular programs would gain a somewhat 
higher than deserved ranking; but if those at 
the bottom were not the very worst they 
almost certainly would be poor ones. The 
President's best defense against constituency 
cries of outrage would be his use of a re- 
spected methodology. 

How would programs be defined? Gen- 
erally in accordance with existing enabling 
or appropriations legislation that identifies 
discrete programs. Where that was not en- 
tirely feasible, definitions could be modi- 
fied—perhaps by giving the President some 
definitional authority—to take into account 
separate functions managed separately (it is 
not my thought that staff functions would 
be compared as against other staff functions, 
but that should not be out of the question). 
Some department heads might try to lump 
vulnerable programs into broader categories, 
but OMB and the President would probably 
resist that device. More likely the plan's in- 
centive would draw in the opposite direc- 
tion; to induce breakdown of an agency's 
functions into smaller measurable units so 
that the most vulnerable ones at the bottom 
would represent a lesser portion of depart- 
mental “empires.” Certainly, if a separable 
portion of a departmental function were par- 
ticularly ineffective that function's bureauc- 
racy and constituency would not wish the 
better portions dragged down with the worst. 

How burdensome would be ccmpliance 
with this legislation? In my view, most peo- 
ple who have managed federal departments 
have actually performed a similar function, 
although not as precisely and overtly as this 
legislation would require. Any good govern- 
ment manager faced with the ever present 
need to allocate relatively scarce resources 
has a rudimentary but, nonetheless, opera- 
tive program ranking system in mind. (De- 
spite the popular cliche, one always com- 
pares apples and oranges if one has a limited 
amount of money to buy fruit.) So this proc- 
ess will not be as shocking as it might other- 
wise seem. Of course, the first year the Presi- 
dent is required to make this report will be 
the most difficult; subsequent years would 
benefit from development and criticism of 
the analytical base. 

Different Presidents and different parties 
would surely take somewhat different posi- 
tions as to the effectiveness of certain pro- 
grams, but that is not undesirable. The ad- 
ministration that designs a new program 
normally will not be as objective in evaluat- 
ing its relative effectivenss as successor ad- 
ministrations. And differing political values 
will have inevitable impact on the ranking 
process. Still, I predict we would all be sur- 
prised at the extent of agreement among 
succeeding administrations. 

III 


A distinguished professor of the Harvard 
Law School used to confess—tongue in 
cheek—that after many years of teaching he 
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had been unable to conceive a way to elimi- 
nate the bottom half of a law school class. 
Recently a number of universities did dis- 
cover that which had eluded the professor: 
Simply eliminate student ranking. Some 
have even altogether abolished grades. 
Grades, of course, evaluate the work of stu- 
dents and, therefore, are indispensable to a 
society which wishes to allocate opportuni- 
ties in accordance with merit. Those who 
wished to attack the merit ethic, therefore, 
properly trained their guns on the academic 
grading systems. And elimination of class 
ranking by itself weakens that system be- 
cause it removes the discipline which com- 
pels grading integrity. Without student rank- 
ing, which forces attention to the fairness 
of relative grading, there is a natural temp- 
tation to raise the grades of those in the 
bottom half, thereby tending to obliterate 
differences among students. Grade inflation 
can, and has, taken place even where stu- 
dents are ranked, but without ranking it 
progresses much more rapidly. 

The point is that a ranking system has a 
tendency to force more credible evaluation 
because it provides discipline to any evalua- 
tion process. Thus, a presidential ranking of 
departmental programs would pressure pro- 
gram, evaluators to produce evaluations that 
will be more. intelligible and persuasive. In- 
deed, press attention and criticism of the 
annual report would probably focus attention 
on the evaluation process throughout the 
year. That too, is a plus. 

What impact would the proposed legisla- 
tion have on the federal bureaucracy? Surely 
a desirable degree of competition among the 
managers of departmental programs would 
be introduced—not just quantitative compe- 
tition (as is true today) but a qualitative 
competition. Bureaucrats faced with a day of 
program reckoning would necessarily devote 
greater efforts to managing existing resources 
than to seeking new resources. In fact, the 
prospect of future program expansion would 
be directly tied to existing performance. 

Subcabinet officers—at the assistant secre- 
tary level—would encounter new pressures 
which they do not now find. Today, there is 
little incentive to devote the relatively short 
pericd most of these officials serve (less than 
two years on the average) to better manage- 
ment of programs, Such efforts normally go 
unnoticed and, therefore, unrewarded. Too 
often, the press naively labels those ap- 
pointees who have minimal management im- 
pact on their agencies and consequently do 
not attract internal criticism as the good 
managers. An ambitious appointee is there- 
fore, induced to make a positive mark by 
launching a new program, preferably by leg- 
islation. Passage of a bill is the type of dra- 
matic act, because it normally follows a po- 
litical struggle, that attracts press attention 
and, therefore, confers political benefits. The 
annual report on management of the execu- 
tive branch would change this dynamic. 
Which appointee would wish to see his pro- 
grams listed at the departmental bottom, 
particularly if that represented a decline 
from previous years? And if it became diffi- 
cult to recruit able persons to administer 
fundamentally misconceived programs, so 
much the better. This would add to the pos- 
sibility of reform. 

Although the President would accrue a po- 
litical burden, he would, in return, gain a 
good deal of management clout over the bu- 
reaucracy. And lately the capacity of any 
President truly to direct the executive branch 
has considerably diminished. (It is not to 
excuse recent presidential abuses of power 
to recognize that they, in part, stemmed 
from presidential frustration over inability 
to direct the bureaucracy.) OMB is one key 
to any President’s power to manage the gov- 
ernment; and OMB's influence, as the agency 
which would provide the President with staff 
and expertise to perform this function, would 
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necessarily increase. Furthermore, the Pres- 
ident need not take all the political heat; 
when programs are ineffective because of 
inconsistent or inadequate legislative guid- 
ance, he could properly point to prior Con- 
gressional responsibility. 

Finally, and most important, I believe this 
proposal, if made law, would induce Amer- 
icans to think of government programs as 
competing against each other for limited re- 
sources. Annual publication of the least ef- 
fective programs would provide a rallying 
point for the generalized constituency for re- 
form. That is not to say that the least effec- 
tive program in each department should or 
would be eliminated each year, but the truly 
worst programs would not escape concen- 
trated attention because, over time, they 
would be widely seen for what they are. 
Changes in management or design of others 
would be encouraged. The sunset laws would 
have greater promise; Congress would find it 
considerably more difficult to reauthorize a 
program which the whole country recognized 
as ineffective, 

If the Republican Party endorses this pro- 
posal, will President Carter support it? Of 
course he will: He is committed to managing 
the government—isn't he? @ 


INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC 
TOURISM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. SKUBITZ) is rec- 


ognized for 5 minutes. 


@® Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
waited long enough. In fact, I probably 
have waited too long to bring to your 
attention the urgent need for legislation 
in the area of tourism. Something has 
to be done about tourism and the U.S. 
Travel Service, and it has to be done 
now. 

At the authorization hearings which 
were held on May 15, 1978, I made my 
views known. I stressed the fact that for 
more than 15 years, the Congress and 
my subcommittee have been wrestling 
with problems and issues of tourism in 
the United States and the problems have 
not been resolved, nor have they gone 
away. 

For the past year and a half, we have 
used the excuse of waiting not for Godot 
or the great American dream, but for 
the Arthur D. Little final report on the 
national tourism policy study in order 
to forestall any proposed legislation. 

Oh, yes, this long awaited report, this 
shining example of consultants’ solu- 
tions, is now available. We have waited 
and waited for this document which was 
heralded as the Rosetta stone of tour- 
ism with which we would unlock the 
doors of the bureaucracy and bring 
forth full fledged a National Tourism 
Agency of the United States. Would you 
be surprised if I tell you that it contains 
nothing new? 

The mountain has given birth to a 
mouse, a mouse whose parentage is 
somewhat in doubt since it is my under- 
standing that the report has been 
shelved. Hardly surprising in that the 
report is nothing less than a proposed 
reorganization by reshuffiing bureaucrats 
and creating new bureaucrats to produce 
a new superagency. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, I have waited 
long enough, Yesterday, therefore, I in- 
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troduced my own bill, H.R. 13720, co- 
sponsored by Mr. MADIGAN and Mr. LENT. 
We have entitled it: “The Visitors Pro- 
motion Act of 1978.” In good conscience, 
we had to do something now. To those 
of us who world still wait for Godot, may 
I remind them that he never came. 

This bill is very simple. Since for 15 
years the Congress had been dissatisfied 
with the performance of the U.S. Travel 
Service, it is time we put it out of its 
misery. It is time that we provided the 
travel industry, the administration, and 
the Department of Commerce with a 
clearly defined blueprint of what it is we 
really want from an agency whose stated 
purpose is the development of the largest 
single growth item of our gross national 
product: Tourism. This bill, which re- 
peals the act of July 19, 1940 (16 U.S.C. 
18-18d) and the International Travel 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2121-2127), pro- 
vides for a new, revitalized and semi- 
independent agency under the aegis of 
the Department of Commerce. This 
agency, whose duties and responsibilities 
are fully and clearly spelled out, would 
be headed by an administrator. 

Its purpose, to establish, coordinate, 
and execute a national tourism policy, 
something this country has never had. 
The name of this new agency would be 
the Visitors Information Agency of the 
United States. 

For the first time, the United States 
will have an agency which will promote, 
encourage, and develop tourism pro- 
grams at the local and State level and 
will foster the awareness of tourism as a 
vital economic tool in regional develop- 
ment. It will also coordinate our inter- 
national efforts to increase the flow of 
returning U.S. dollars through tourism. 

If I worked in the business, I would 
want to know why my labor leaders were 
not insisting on congressional action. If 
I was a stockholder in a major hotel or 
resort development, I would demand to 
know why management was doing noth- 
ing about promoting our national tour- 
ism. interests. If I was a member of a 
local chamber of commerce, I would 
want to know what my State was doing 
about a national tourism policy. If I was 
a voter, I would want to know why my 
local elected officials were not doing any- 
thing now to promote regional economic 
development through tourism. Let me 
remind the travel trade, great and small, 
that if you do not ask, you will get noth- 
ing from this Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.@ 


SERIOUS DRUG PROBLEM ON 
GUAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Guam (Mr. Won Part) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw my colleagues’ attention to 
the recent drug hearings that were held 
on Guam. 

After 18 months of urging on my part, 
Lester Wolff, chairman of the Select 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Con- 
trol, agreed to schedule hearings on 
Guam to look into the serious problems 
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we are facing there as a result of heroin 
addiction. The hearings were held on 
Guam this past month and I want to 
thank my colleagues, DANIEL AKaKA, 
BILLy Lee Evans, and BENJAMIN GILMAN 
for the excellent job they did in conduct- 
ing their inquiry. I am sure they now 
agree with my own assessment that the 
drug abuse problem on Guam has grown 
completely out of hand. 

Over the past 10 years, the Island of 
Guam has been transformed from a 
quiet peace-loving community where the 
average citizen felt little need to lock his 
doors at night into a society of mount- 
ing tension where burglaries and mur- 
der are becoming commonplace. My own 
home has been burglarized, and I per- 
sonally am unwilling to go out alone at 
night for fear of being an innocent vic- 
tim of such disorder and crime. Most 
observers attribute the incredible in- 
crease in crime on Guam to heroin which 
began coming into Guam during the 
height of the Vietnam war and now 
continues at a volume high enough 
to sustain approximately 1,000 local 
addicts. 

As a result of our hearings, I am ex- 
pecting some specific recommendations 
from the committee as to what can and 
should be done about the problem. 

At this time I would like to yield to my 
distinguished colleague (BEN GILMAN) 
who has been pursuing this matter 
with such diligence on behalf of the 
committee. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Guam (Mr. Won 
Pat) for yielding and for his kind re- 
marks. Through his persistent efforts, 
the Narcotics Select Committee directed 
its spotlight on the severe narcotics traf- 
ficking problem in Guam, where, along 
with other members of the select com- 
mittee—the gentleman from Hawaii 
(Mr. AKaKA) and the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Evans)—we saw at first 
hand the magnitude and depth of the 
drug trafficking problem on that island— 
an island that is only 30 miles long, 4 
to 8 miles wide, covering an area of ap- 
proximately 209 square miles, populated 
by approximately 110,000 individuals of 
which about 25,000 are U.S. military per- 
sonnel and their dependents, but an is- 
land that has become a transshipment 
point for Southeast Asia narcotics to the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, a drug crisis exists on 
Guam. Approximately 800 to 1,400 in- 
dividuals are heroin addicts * * * some 
authorities estimate drug abuse to be as 
high as 3,000. This constitutes a heroin 
addiction ratio ranging from approxi- 
mately one addict for every 137 individ- 
uals to 1 addict for every 37 individuals, 
a sizable addiction problem, particularly 
since the median age of the population 
on Guam is less than age 19. 

In 1976, Guam had 104.5 treatment 
admissions per 100,000, placing it in a 
rating of metropolitan areas 10th be- 
tween Boston and Cleveland. Emergency 
room, drug-related cases numbered 
slightly more than 76 per 100,000, rank- 
ing this island third to San Francisco 
and Detroit. Drug-related deaths of 6.82 
per 100,000 placed Guam fifth among 24 
other major U.S. communities. These 
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deaths in 1976 also included 11 homicides 
and 4 suicides, but in the following year, 
in 1977, there were 9 reported drug-re- 
lated deaths, 10 homicides, and 15 sui- 
cides. During the first half of 1978, the 
number of drug related deaths rose to 7, 
exceeding the 1977 figure, and included 
14 homicides, and 5 drug-related 
suicides. 

According to local governmental offi- 
cials, the heroin purity level on Guam 
ranges from 87 percent pure to 100 per- 
cent, compared to the retail heroin pur- 
ity level in the United States of about 4 
to 6 percent, thereby unquestionably 
placing Guam first among any commu- 
nity in the United States with the high- 
est heroin purity level, when compared 
to statistics of 24 major metropolitan 
areas. 

The crime rate has also soared. Ac- 
cording to the director of public safety, 
Pedro Manibusan: 

Total drug arrests have increased 71.3 
percent from 87 arrests in 1973 to 149 
arrests in 1977. 

Drug arrests involving heroin have al- 
most tripled since 1973, from 20 arrests 
in 1973 to 59 arrests in 1977. 

The crime rate per 100,000 population 
on Guam has increased from 8,888 of- 
fenses in 1973 ot 10,199 offenses in 1977, 
an increase of 14.8 percent. 

Property crimes—robbery, burglary, 
larceny and motor vehicle theft—which 
have accounted for approximately 50 
percent of the total crime, increased 72.5 
percent from 3,150 offenses in 1973 to 
5,433 offenses in 1977. 

The breakdown of property crimes by 
offense for 1973 and 1977 is as follows: 


Offenses 


1973 Percent 


1977 


Robbery 
Burglary 
Larceny 


Motor vehicle 


Judge Paul J. Abbate, Presiding Judge 
of the Superior Court of Guam, states 
that as “a conservative estimate that 40 
percent of the burglaries, robberies and 
homicides are heroin related.” 

According to Speaker Joseph Ada, the 
epidemic drug problem existing on Guam 
“has far outgrown the scope of our local 
resources. Its magnitude and dangers 
demand financial and professional as- 
sistance which we simply do not have.” 
Speaker Ada further stated: 

We desperately need your help. 


And he elaborated in his testimony 
before our Narcotics Select Committee: 

Keeping Narcotics away from Addicts ap- 
pears to be an almost impossible task. The 
amount of heroin seized is minimal com- 
pared to the amount smuggled into Guam. 
It has been estimated that only 1 percent of 
total heroin shipment was seized in 1977. 


The 1977 comprehensive criminal 
justice plan of the Territorial Crime 
Commission has stated the drug problem 
in Guam in the following manner: 

First. There is a lack of a clear, coordi- 
nated, and consistent public policy rela- 
tive to drug abuse. 
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Second. There is a lack of a uniform 
and accurate ongoing data collection for 
law enforcement and criminal justice 
agencies. 

Third. There is a lack of sufficient and 
properly trained personnel for law en- 
forcement and other criminal justice 
agencies. 

Fourth. There is a need for advanced 
training in evidence gathering/handling 
for law enforcement personnel. 

Since February 1978, the Drug En- 
forcement Administration has initiated a 
task force consisting of local Department 
of Public Safety Officers, and an Assist- 
ant U.S. Attorney, a representative from 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, and the 
Guam Attorney General’s Office to con- 
centrate on “major” violators. 

The local jurists expressed concern 
with regard to sentencing a defendant to 
the local penitentiary, which has been 
referred to in testimony as a cesspool. 
The Guam Penitentiary was originally 
constructed for 40 inmates and now 
houses over 90 prisoners. The prison fa- 
cility is in a deplorable condition, and the 
correctional officers are poorly trained, 
At any given time, with a staff of only 32 
correctional officers, there may be only 
3 officers overseeing the entire prison. 

During the hearings, it was clearly 
established that the lack of manpower 
and resources make it virtually impos- 
sible to effectively interdict the flow of 
narcotics. Guamanian customs is re- 
sponsible for clearing and inspecting all 
military and civilian passengers, cargo, 
and household effects. To accomplish this 
mammoth task the customs service has 
34 men. The Guam Airport (GIAT) re- 
ported a total volume of 705,000 passen- 
gers. Even so, GIAT is classed as a small 
airport by the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration. Guamanian customs conducted 
2.5 million inspections last year. An offi- 
cial representative of the port authority 
testified that during his 15 years of em- 
ployment, he had never seen customs in- 
spect any containerized cargo. 

When you consider the possibility of 
narcotics entering Guam by way of cargo 
shipments, the foregoing remark is stag- 
gering. Since 1976, there have been ap- 
proximately 1.2 million tons of cargo im- 
ported; 250,000 tons of cargo exported, 
and 425,000 tons transshipped. The port 
authority reported that 85 percent of the 
cargo was in containers, with the remain- 
ing 15 percent being in the form of 
breakbulk. è 

Drug treatment, prevention and reha- 
bilitation on Guam appears to be a dis- 
mal failure. In 1973 the Guam Memo- 
rial Hospital was designated as a Single 
State Agency (SSA) for drug preven- 
tion. In February 1978, this SSA's func- 
tions were transferred to the Mental 
Health and Substance Abuse Agency. In 
1973 no funds were provided to imple- 
ment the Single State Agency’s drug 
program; trained individuals were un- 
available. A new sign has been printed 
on the door for the Mental Health and 
Substance Abuse Agency, as the Single 
State Agency to the Guam Memorial 
Hospital but a mental health coordina- 
tor has yet to be appointed to join the 
ranks of the eight-person staff. 

Mr. Speaker, the drug problem on 
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Guam is acute. I could continue to 
detail what I trust is a clear picture 
of the drug problem on Guam. Suffice it 
to conclude by saying that heroin is 
readily available on the island; the ad- 
diction rate is excessive in relation to 
other major metropolitan areas; the 
heroin purity level is high; and the is- 
land has become a transshipment point 
for smuggling this deadly drug into the 
United States. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Narcotics Select Committee has 
begun to analyze and review the mate- 
rial and information gathered during 
the hearings. The following are sug- 
gested areas that could assist Guam in 
its fight against narcotics trafficking 
and drug abuse: 

First. Because of the limited man- 
power and training, we have requested 
U.S. Customs to study the feasibility of 
placing U.S. Customs on Guam. 

Second. The deplorable state of the 
Guam Penitentiary, coupled with the 
lack of space for a projected prisoner 
population, has caused us to request as- 
sistance and recommendations from the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons. 

Third. As the U.S. mails may be an- 
other method of smuggling narcotics in- 
to Guam, the Postal Service will be re- 
quested to place a postal inspector on 
Guam. 

Fourth. The Department of Public 
Safety has requested our assistance in 
obtaining funds from the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. The 
goal of the Department of Public Safety 
is to organize and develop a closely co- 
ordinated multi-agency task force with 
sufficient expertise and resources to ef- 
ficiently enforce and prosecute drug vio- 
lators. 

Fifth. Although the military showed a 
great deal of accomplishment and co- 
operation in dealing with the drug prob- 
lem, we question whether they have an 
accurate pictures with regard to the 
magnitude of the drug problem. From 
outside sources the Narcotics Select 
Committee has received information 
that would lead us to believe, as we have 
found during our investigation of drugs 
in the military, that the military officers 
and enlisted men have different percep- 
tions as to the magnitude of the drug 
problem. 

Sixth. Clearly, more professionally 
trained drug counselors administering a 
viable drug abuse prevention and reha- 
bilitation program are urgently needed. 

Mr. Speaker, hopefully, by providing 
the adequate funds, manpower, equip- 
ment, and legislative assistance to Guam 
then we will be able to plug another hole 
in the dike withholding a flood of nar- 
cotics from our land. 

Mr. AKAKA, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WON PAT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. Mr. Speaker, I 
was honored to chair the hearings in 
Guam and to be given the opportunity 
to work with my colleague (Mr. Won 
Pat on this crucial matter. Mr. Won Pat 
has been insisting for over 1 year that 
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the select committee travel to Guam to 
call Federal attention to the serious prob- 
lems that drug trafficking were causing 
in the territory. Personally, I was amazed 
by what I heard and what I saw. Because 
of these hearings, Guam has already re- 
ceived additional DEA agents, and I ex- 
pect that more Federal help in a variety 
of forms will come in the near future. 

Due to the success which we have had 
in reducing the quantity of heroin com- 
ing from Mexico, at least one-third of 
all heroin in the United States today is 
now coming from Southeast Asia. As a 
result, Guam, and my Stite of Hawaii, 
are being utilized as transshipment 
points for dangerous narcotics, Hawaii, 
like Guam, is undergoing some painful 
changes due to the sudden availability of 
nearly 100 percent pure heroin. Drug re- 
lated deaths and crime have skyrocketed 
in these two areas in recent years. 

I commend Mr. Won Par for his efforts 
for I know that Mr. Won Part has worked 
very hard with Guam's leaders to com- 
mit additional resources for coping with 
this serious drug problem. Through his 
continued efforts, both here and in Guam, 
I believe Guam will receive the resources 
it needs to deal effectively with the drug 
situation on the island. 

Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 


RUNNING ON A TREADMILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
© Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the time I have served in this esteemed 
body, seldom have I seen so much energy 
expended for such meaningless results, 
as on the issue of tax reform. The recent- 
ly issued report from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation shows that despite the 
$16 billion tax cut measure approved by 
the Ways and Means Committee, almost 
every American taxpayer will actually 
pay more to the Government next April. 

It has been an exhausting run on the 
treadmill, Mr. Speaker, and we have 
gone nowhere. But we have only our- 
selves to thank. It is because of our de- 
cision in the last session of Congress to 
raise taxes on social security that the 
proposed reduction in income taxes is 
being offset. And with inflation eating 
away at the consumer's pocketbook, vir- 
tually no discretionary income is left 
for the American family. 

Nonetheless, I stand here on the floor 
of the House day-in and day-out, and 
watch this body spend the taxpayer's dol- 
lar as if the money grew on trees. Is it 
any wonder that inflation has eroded the 
purchasing power of our currency? The 
latest figures I saw showed that the 
average worker spends 131 davs a year 
earning enough to pay his bill to Uncle 
Sam, and his State and local govern- 
ment. 

Not long ago Business Week magazine 
editorialized on this issue, and made some 
worthwhile suggestions which the House 
would do well to take note of. Essential- 
ly, Congress and the President's troop 
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of economic advisers are urged to start 
chipping away at the layers of bureauc- 
racy which suck in Federal dollars like 
a high-powered vacuum cleaner. A prop- 
osition 13 approach to managing our 
Federal Government would actually go 
a long way toward granting some signifi- 
cant relief to the over-burdened 
taxpayer. 

When we consider legislation with such 
huge sums of money, why not see where 
we can cut back on our Federal payroll? 
Why not see if the private sector already 
has the machinery to carry out a pro- 
gram which another appendage of our 
unwieldy bureaucracy would ordinarily 
be created to do? Let us move forward 
with a firm commitment to encourage 
investment in the business sector, so that 
economic growth can proceed without in- 
terference from Government. And once 
and for all, let us get down to the job 
of trimming those Government regula- 
tions which only add to the cost of doing 
business, add to the increase in consumer 
prices, and only aggravate further our 
rate of inflation. 

I will take this opportunity to let the 
President know that his “easy money” 
policies on the Federal Reserve Board are 
certainly not helping the economy situ- 
ation either. This is an election year, and 
the President's party certainly has noth- 
ing to be proud of on the fiscal front. 
The voters in my home State, by going 
to the ballot box this past June, have 
demonstrated a better record of achieve- 
ment in fighting inflationary government 
spending than anyone here in Washing- 
ton. I would like to see those of us in 
Congress, along with the policymakers in 
the administration, get off the treadmill, 
and take a long, hard run at a well- 
planned, coherent economic platform 
which will restore some health and vital- 
ity to our economy, and enable the Amer- 
ican people to spend their money on 
themselves. and not on wasteful Gov- 
ernment programs.@ 


VANTK’S LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
STUDY MAKFS CONVINCING CASE 
FOR. ENACTMENT OF THE KEMP- 
ROTH TAX RATE REDUCTION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Kemp) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 
@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
afternoon, our colleague from Ohio (Mr. 
VANIK) read into the Recorp an extensive 
study prepared at his request by the Lib- 
rary of Congress, He is one of the most 
articulate spokesmen in Congress against 
the Kemp-Roth legislation to reduce in- 
dividual income tax rates. He is a spirited 
opponent, and as always I welcome the 
debate which he and I have helped 
heighten on this crucially important 
public policy question. Its outcome will 
substantially affect the future of our 
economy. 

I take this opportunity to thank him 
for having had a specialist in taxation 
and fiscal policy at the Library of Con- 
gress prepare this study and for bringing 
it to our attention yesterday. 
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I thank him because this study helps 
build the case for the enactment of the 
Kemp-Roth legislation, for reducing 
individual income tax rates, for that is 
the amendment which I intend to offer 
to the tax bill, H.R. 13511, ordered re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It makes a very strong case for 
enactment for the Kemp—Roth measure. 

This is truly one of the most remark- 
able studies and record precedes that 
I have ever read. Our colleague’s rhetoric 
says the study shows that Kemp-Roth 
ought not to be enacted. The study’s 
rhetoric says essentially the same thing, 
particularly in its attack on the premises 
on which Kemp-Roth rests, although I 
must say it “hedges its bet” in a number 
of instances. 

Yet the figures which it reports and 
thereby brings to this debate add sub- 
stantially to the case for enactment of 
Kemp-Roth. As a matter of fact, the 
study brings information to us in sup- 
port of Kemp-Roth which has never 
before been made public. 

What have Vanix and the Library 
study helped me show will happen if 
Kemp-Roth is enacted? 

That all categories of taxpayers will 
have less tax liability. 

That the upper income brackets will 
pay a greater percentage of the total in- 
dividual income taxes paid to the Federal 
Government. 

That the real gross national product 
will increase over what would otherwise 
occur. 

That the real gross national product 
growth rate will increase over what would 
otherwise occur. 

That unemployment 
dramatically. 

That millions of new jobs would be 
created. 

That disposable personal income would 
rise dramatically. 

That the savings rate would increase. 

That residential investment would in- 
crease and construction accelerate. 

That nonresidential investment would 
increase and construction grow. 

That he has not answered satisfactory 
his assertion that Kemp-Roth is going 
to produce monstrous deficits and hor- 
rendous inflation. 

Let me give specific examples of how 
this study builds the case for Kemp- 
Roth. 

ALL CATEGORIES OF TAXPAYERS WILL HAVE LESS 
TAX LIABILITY 

All categories of taxpayers will have 
less tax liability if Kemp-Roth is enacted. 
They will have to give up less of their in- 
come to the Federal Government in the 
form of taxes. Table 1 of the VANIK- 
Library of Congress study shows this. 

UPPER INCOME BRACKETS WILL PAY GREATER 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL TAXES 

Income tax liability distribution is of- 
fered in such a way that those making 
less than $30,000 will be paying less of the 
total individual income taxes paid to 
Uncle Sam, while those making $30,000 
or more will be paying a greater percen- 
tage of that total. 

Those making between $30,000 and 
$50,000 are now paying 21.29 percent of 
the total taxes paid to Washington; that 


would drop 
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will increase to 21.3 percent. Those mak- 
ing between $50,000 and $100,000 are 
now paying 13.02 percent of that total; 
that will increase to 13.2 percent. Then 
we start to get some big jumps. Those 
making between $100,000 and $200,000 
are now paying 7.12 percent of the total; 
that will jump to 7.6 percent. And those 
now making over $200,000, who are now 
paying 7.45 percent of the total, will be 
paying 8.5 percent. Table 1 shows this 
to be true. 

FEDERAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY FOR EVERY 

CATEGORY OF TAXPAYER REDUCED 

The Kemp-Roth bill, or amendment to 
H.R. 13511, will reduce the Federal in- 
come tax liability for every category of 
taxpayer: single persons, married cou- 
ples without dependents, married cou- 
ples with dependents. Table 2 shows this. 

The study did not contain tables il- 
lustrating the fact that surviving spouses, 
heads of households, estates and trusts 
would also have reduced Federal income 
tax liability. 

REAL GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND REAL GNP 
GROWTH RATE WOULD INCREASE 

The projected impact of Kemp-Roth 
on the real gross national product and on 
the real gross national product growth 
rate, both discounted for the inflation 
caused increases in GNP and GNP 
growth rates, is very favorable. 

All three econometric studies used by, 
and cited in, the Library’s study—Data 
Resources, Inc. (DRI), Wharton, and 
Chase Econometrics—show significant 
increases in real GNP and in real GNP 
growth rate, compared to no tax cut 
and compared to the administration’s 
proposed tax cut. I repeat, all three 
econometric studies show this. 

Chase says that real GNP would go 
up 1.2 percent in 1979, if Kemp-Roth be- 
comes law, compared to no tax cut. 
Wharton says it would go up to 2.9 per- 
cent in that year, and DRI says it would 
go up 2.8 percent. 

Chase says that real GNP would go up 
2.4 percent in 1979, if Kemp-Roth passes, 
compared to no tax cut. Wharton says it 
would go up 4.8 percent, and DRI says 
it would go up 4.9. 

Chase says that it would go up, com- 
pared to no tax cut, by 2.7 percent by 
1982. But both Wharton and DRI agree 
the increase would be 6 percent that year. 

The studies show increases, over what 
would otherwise occur, in the real growth 
rate, discounted for inflation, of real 
GNP. Chase says 0.9 percent in 1979. 
Wharton concludes 1.5 percent, and DRI 
says 1.7 percent. In 1980, Chase says it 
would be 1.2 percent higher than what 
we could otherwise expect: Wharton says 
1.8 percent; and, DRI concludes 2.1 per- 
cent. 

Comparisons drawn between Kemp- 
Roth and the administration’s proposed 
tax cut show similar increases in real 
GNP and in real GNP growth rates if 
Kemp-Roth is enacted over what would 
occur if the President’s proposal were 
enacted. This is important because none 
of the alternatives to Kemp-Roth—the 
Vanik-Pickle amendment, the Corman 
amendment, the Fisher amendment—are 
as large as the President’s original pro- 
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posal. Thus, Kemp-Roth would compare 

more favorably against them, too. 
These figures are drawn from table 5 

of the Library’s study. 

KEMP-ROTH WOULD DROP UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


The Vanik-Library study concludes 
that the enactment of Kemp-Roth would 
substantially reduce unemploymient in 
the United States. Few things could be 
more important to the well-being of our 
people, all of them. 

Chase shows the unemployment rate 
would drop, if Kemp-Roth were enacted, 
by 0.6 percent in 1979, but DRI con- 
cludes it would drop by a full percentage 
point, and Wharton concludes it would 
drop by 1.1 percent. 

Chase shows the unemployment rate 
would drop by 0.3 percent in 1980, but 
DRI shows a drop of 1.7 percent and 
Wharton shows a drop of 2.1 percent. 

Chase shows a drop of 0.7 percent in 
1982, but DRI shows a dramatic drop of 
2.3 percent and Wharton a staggering 3.3 
percent reduction. 

When the figures are forecast out to 
1987, Wharton shows a drop of a full 
4 percentage points. 

These figures are drawn from table 7. 
KEMP-ROTH WOULD CREATE MILLIONS OF NEW 
JOBS 

The Vanik-Library study then trans- 
lates these reductions in the unemploy- 
men trates arising from enactment of 
Kemp-Roth into the number of jobs 
which would be created. 

Wharton, for some reason, either did 
not forecast this or the Library decided 
not to use them, but Chase shows 700,000 
new jobs in 1979, with DRI showing 
1,100,000 new jobs that year. For 1980, 
Chase shows 1,400,000, and DRI shows 
2 million. For 1982, Chase shows 2.2 mil- 
lion, with DRI showing 3.3 million. The 
reference here is to table 7 also. 

This gives our country massive em- 
ployment, instead of massive unemploy- 
ment. 

DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME WILL RISE 

DRAMATICALLY 

Chase, Wharton, and DRI all show 
dramatic increases in real disposable 
personal income. Real disposable per- 
sonal income is that income over and 
above inflation-caused increases. It is 
real disposable personal income that 
gives a taxpayer, a family, more pur- 
chasing power, a higher living standard. 

If Kemp-Roth is enacted, in 1979 
Chase says real disposable personal in- 
come will go up by 2.7 percent. DRI says 
4.7 percent, and Wharton says 5.1 per- 
cent. 

In 1980, Chase says it would go up 4.6 
percent, DRI says 7.6 percent, and Whar- 
ton says 8.3 percent. 

By 1982, Chase says real disposable 
personal income that year would climb 
5.9 percent, with DRY saying 9.1 percent 
and Wharton saying 10.7 percent. 

The figures are astounding when you 
stretch the effects of the Kemp-Roth tax 
rate reductions on the living standard of 
the people out almost a full decade 
Wharton forecasts an increase in 1987 
of 15.8 percent. 

There are similar figures for compari- 
sons between Kemp-Roth and the ad- 
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ministration’s proposals. Please see 
table 10. 

THE SAVINGS RATE WOULD INCREASE UNDER 

KEMP-ROTH 

People would save more of their in- 
come, if Kemp-Roth were enacted. That 
is the conclusion of all three econometric 
models, I think savings would go up even 
higher than the figures projected here, 
and I have addressed myself to this point 
in floor remarks in the past several 
weeks: July 14, p. 21032-21038; July 26, 
p. 22940-22943; and August 1, p. 23748- 
23750. I invite all my colleagues to read 
carefully the savings questions raised 
and answered in those three pieces, be- 
cause they relate not only to the savings 
question but also to the Federal deficits 
and inflation potential questions. 


That notwithstanding, all three models 
do predict increases in the savings rate. 
Chase says savings would go up by 1.1 
percent in 1979; DRI agrees, but Whar- 
ton says 1.3 percent, DRI says 1.4 per- 
cent, Wharton 1.7 percent, and Chase 1.8 
percent in 1980. There are similar pro- 
jections for later years and in contrast 
with the administration’s bill. 

I find it very interesting that this table, 
table 10, gives us no definition of savings. 
If savings is aggregate personal savings, 
aggregate retained earnings of corpora- 
tions, and investment assets, that is one 
thing. If it is just aggregate personal 
savings, that is another. The reason this 
is important is that increases in personal 
savings and retained earnings are what 
will offset the potential net deficits, after 
feedback from an expanded economic 
base, and thereby mean little or no infla- 
tion. Inflation is a product of Govern- 
ment expanding the money supply, which 
it has done in order to pay part of Fed- 
eral deficits. If there is a sufficient in- 
crease in savings and retained earnings 
to cover that deficit, then there will be 
no need for creating additional money, 
thus no inflation from that, and there 
will be no crowding out of investment 
capital. As a matter of fact, if savings 
respond the way we think they will and 
have articulated in the three Recorp ref- 
erences I have just cited, we will have 
crowding in. Table 12 is essentially ir- 
relevant to this House’s deliberations 
until that and related questions are 
answered, for we do not know the prem- 
ises for which the conclusions were 
drawn in table 12. 

RESIDENTIAL AND NON~RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUC- 
TION WOULD INCREASE 

The enactment of Kemp-Roth would 
be a dramatic spur to residential invest- 
ment and nonresidential investment, 
thus to residential construction and non- 
residential construction. Employment in 
the severely depressed building trades 
would increase commensurately; mil- 
lions in the building trades now out of 
work or underemployed would return 
and be fully emvloyed. No doubt, this is 
a major part of the increases in jobs 
and decreases in unemployment refiected 
in other tables. 

Chase says real fixed nonresidential 
investment would go up by 2.4 percent in 
1979, if Kemp-Roth is passed. DRI says 
4.8 percent and Wharton says 5 percent. 
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Chase says 5.7 percent in 1980, Whar- 
ton ‘says 8.0 percent and DRI says 9.5 
percent. 

In 1982, Chase says it will rise by 8.8 
percent. Wharton says 10.2 percent and 
DRI says a staggering 15.7 percent. 

The figures are in the same pattern 
for additional investment in residential 
structures. 

Chase shows a percentage increase of 
2.5 in 1979, DRI shows 4.2, and Wharton 
says 6.2. In 1980 Chase says we would 
have a 3.2 percent increase, DRI says 5 
percent and Wharton says 5.9 percent. 

These figures are drawn from table II. 
VANTK-LIBRARY STUDY CONFUSE DEFICIT AND 
INFLATION QUESTIONS, DO NOT ANSWER THEM 


Our colleague’s assertion, that of Wal- 
ter Heller, that of our colleague from 
Connecticut (Mr. Giarmo) and that of 
the CBO study which he released, that 
Kemp-Roth will increase the deficit to 
such an extent that inflation will rage 
across the land, has not been reinforced 
by this study, as he claims it has in his 
introduction of it yesterday. 

If we are to have such disastrous and 
disruptive inflation during the period 
forecast by the three econometric studies 
in the Library’s report, then why do we— 
simultaneously—have an increase in real 
GNP? An increase in the real GNP 
growth rate? A drop in unemployment 
and the creation of jobs for millions? A 
rise in real disposable personal income? 
A rise in the savings rate and the amount 
of real dollars—not inflated dollars— 
saved by the taxpayers and consumers? 
A rise in residential investment and con- 
struction? A rise in nonresidential in- 
vestment and construction? 

Let me discuss why Kemp-Roth is not 
inflationary. 

WHY KEMP-ROTH IS NOT INFLATIONARY 


With so many economic decisions af- 
fected by tax rates, it is obvious that 
the market supply of goods and serv- 
ices must respond to changes in tax 
rates. 

Our economy functions berause peo- 
ple respond to changes in relative prices. 
The price of butter relative to that of 
margarine. Or beef relative to chicken. 
Capital relative to labor, and so on. 

A tax rate change is just another rela- 
tive price change. It changes the prices 
of leisure and current consumption in 
terms of foregone current and future 
income. 

To claim that people do not respond to 
these price changes goes against the 
basic principles of economic science. 

Yet there is no recognition of such 
responses in the economics now used to 
brand Kemp-Roth, the Tax Rate Reduc- 
tion Act, as wildly inflationary. This is 
the charge of our colleague, of a portion 
of the Library’s new study, of Walter 
Heller. 

Walter Heller tells us, in contrast to 
what we know about the impact of tax 
rates on economic decisionmaking, that 
the decision to save does not depend on 
the relative prices of current consump- 
tion and future income. He tells us that 
the so-called Denison’s Law shows that 
savings do not respond to higher after- 
tax reward. The problem here is that 
Denison’s Law is inherent in the form- 
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ulae structure of almost all of the eco- 
nometric models. Thus, it skews their 
calculations on expansion of the tax 
base, deficits, and inflation. 

But the most recent empirical studies 
of the responsiveness of savings con- 
clude that “private savings is indeed 
strongly affected by changes in the real 
after-tax rate of return.” As a matter of 
fact, the principal study dismisses Deni- 
son’s Law as a “conjecture based on evi- 
dence which is flimsy at best and dan- 
gerously misleading at worst.” 

I do not know why Walter Heller is 
not on top of major studies in and 
changes going on in the economics pro- 
fession. Of course, he may have known 
of the study and its conclusions, but did 
not want to believe it, refer to it, or in- 
corporate it in his article, or into his 
own judgment as to the value of Kemp- 
Roth, for non-economic reasons. After 
all, he and his career have been closley 
identified with partisan politics. 

But a current understanding of the 
Kemp-Roth bill's effect on savings is ab- 
solutely crucial to assessing an asserted 
inflationary effect. 

Let’s try to reach such an understand- 
ing. In order to judge the impact of a 
cut in marginal tax rates on growth and 
inflation, we have to know what the cut 
will do to GNP and saving. To finance 
itself without causing inflation, a tax 
cut can do four things: 

First. It should increase GNP, which 
is the tax base, and get back revenues to 
offset some or all of the initial cut. 

Second. It should cause existing sav- 
ings and investment funds to switch out 
of tax shelters and nontaxable uses into 
taxable uses, raising the tax base and 
revenue. (This probably also raises GNP 
by shifting saving and investment from 
low-yield, but sheltered, projects into 
straightforward, high-yield activities.) 

Third. A tax cut should make saving 
more rewarding after taxes. It should 
raise the total amount of saving in the 
economy. Some of this saving would go 
to buy the bonds the Treasury may have 
to sell to cover any deficit remaining 
from the tax cut. Any excess would be 
used to increase net investment and 
growth. 

Fourth. A tax cut should increase in- 
centives for ouput and employment. 

Roth-Kemp, which is a cut in marginal 
tax rates, will do all of the above as the 
Library of Congress study shows it will, 
because the after-tax reward from work- 
ing and saving will be enlarged. 

As long as revenues rise to offset the 
tax cut, or as long as savings rise by 
enough to cover any added debt, the 
Federal Reserve does not have to buy 
even one additional Treasury bill, and 
does not have to add one cent to the 
money supply. 

The Chase Econometrics study pre- 
sented to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Taxation and Debt Management on July 
14 estimates that personal savings, re- 
tained earnings, and other capital inflows 
will rise enough from the tax-rate reduc- 
tions found in the Roth-Kemp bill to cov- 
er any added deficit and to still leave 
enough saving left over to increase net 
investment by well over one-half, de- 
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livering an enormous boost to real 
growth. 

Thus, Roth-Kemp is not inflationary. 
It is self-financing four ways. Dr. Heller 
has forgotten why inflation occurs, and 
has no way to distinguish between a tax 
cut which alters incentives, reduces the 
use of tax shelters, and stimulates sav- 
ings and investment, and one which sim- 
ply cuts Federal revenue and forces the 
Federal Reserve to create money to buy 
Treasury debt. 

If the Roth-Kemp bill is self-financing, 
why does Chase predict small increases 
in inflation: rates from Roth-Kemp? 
Note first, these increases are very small 
for a tax cut. But, note more important- 
ly, Roth-Kemp does not inherently re- 
quire the inflationary printing of money 
to finance it. 

THE CASE FOR KEMP-ROTH WELL MADE 

Mr. Speaker, as I said at the outset, I 
want to thank the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vantx) for putting this new Library 
of Congress study into the Recorp. I do 
not know why he did so, for when you 
contrast the rhetoric with the charts, he 
has given us a contradiction almost with- 
out parallel. I can only ask “why?” 

But aside from that rhetoric, the 
study’s charts give us the hard statistic 
data needed to support Kemp-Roth when 
it comes to the floor. They help make the 
case for Kemp-Roth. 

It is a case well made.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. Sarasin) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
absent for part of the legislative session 
of the House of Representatives on 
July 20, 1978. Had I been present, I would 
have voted in the following fashion: 

Rollcall No. 574: H.R. 13467: Second 
supplemental appropriations. The House 
agreed to resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, “yes”; 

Rolicall No. 579: H.R. 13467: Second 
supplemental appropriations. The House 
agreed to an amendment that reduces 
total appropriations for payments not 
required by law by 2 percent, “yes”; and 

Rolicall No. 580: H.R. 13467: Second 
supplemental appropriations. The House 
passed the measure making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1978, “yes.” 

Mr. Speaker, on July 21, 1978, I was 
absent from the legislative session of the 
House of Representatives. Had I been 
present, I would have voted in the follow- 
ing fashion: 

Rollicall No. 581: H.R. 12433: Housing 
and community development. The House 
agreed to resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, “yes;” 


Rolicall No. 582: H.R. 12433: Housing 
and community development. The House 
rejected an amendment that sought to 
prohibit use of funds for the reorganiza- 
tion or transfer of any function of any 
area, field, or insuring office relating tc 
multifamily housing or community plan- 
ning or development, “yes;” 
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Rolicall No. 583: H.R. 12433: Housing 
and community development. The House 
rejected an amendment that sought to 
strike provisions requiring that FAIR 
insurance rates be no higher than those 
set by the principal State-licensed rating 
organization for essential property in- 
surance on the private market, “no;” 

Rollcall No. 584: H.R. 12433: Housing 
and community development. The House 
agreed to an amendment that prohibits 
social security increases occurring after 
May 1978, from being considered as in- 
come for purposes of determining eli- 
gibility for, or amount of assistance 
available to, any recipient under public 
housing laws, ‘“‘yes;"’ 

Rollcall No. 585: H.R. 12433: Housing 
and community development. The House 
passed the measure to amend and extend 
certain Federal laws relating to housing, 
community, and neighborhood develop- 
ment and preservation, and related pro- 
grams, “yes;" and 

Rolleall No. 586: H.R. 13468: District 
of Columbia appropriations. The House 
passed the measure making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the rev- 
enues of said District for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1979, “yes.” 

Mr. Speaker, on July 24, 1978, I was 
absent from the legislative session of the 
House of Representatives. Had I been 
present, I would have voted in the fol- 
lowing fashion: 

Rolicall No. 588: H.J. Res. 946: Na- 
tional Guard Day. The House passed the 
joint resolution to designate October 7, 
1978 as National Guard Day, “yes.” 

Mr. Speaker, on July 25, 1978, I was 
absent from the legislative session of the 
House of Representatives. Had I been 
present, I would have voted in the fol- 
lowing fashion: 

Rollcall No, 590: H.R. 11823: Reserve 
retirement benefits. The House passed 
the measure to amend section 1331 (c) of 
the U.S. Code, to allow certain otherwise 
ineligible reservists to become eligible for 
retired pay, “yes;” 

Rollcall No. 591: H.R. 12349: DuNoir 
Basin. The House passed the measure, 
amended, to provide for the DuNoir 
Basin addition to the Washakie Wilder- 
ness, “yes;” 

Rolicall No. 592: H.R. 12973: Social 
services. The House passed the measure, 
amended, Social Services Amendments of 
1978, “yes;" 

Rollicall No. 593: H.R, 11889: Medal of 
Honor recipients’ pension. The House 
passed the measure to amend title 38, 
U.S. Code, to increase from $100 to $200 
the monthly rate of special pension pay- 
able to each person who has been 
awarded the Medal of Honor, “yes;” 

Rollcall No. 594: H.R. 11890: DIC 
compensation benefits. The House passed 
the measure, amended, to amend title 
38 of the U.S. Code to provide that the 
survivors of a veteran who was rated 
totally and permanently service-con- 
nected disabled for a period of at least 
10 years would be entitled to dependency 
and indemnity compensation as though 
the veteran had died from a service- 
connected disability, “yes,” 
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Rolicall No. 595: H.R. 12426: NYC 
financial assistance. The House agreed 
to the conference report on the measure 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to provide financial assistance for 
the city of New York, “yes;” and 

Rolleall No. 596: H.R. 11877: Peace 
Corps authorization. The House agreed 
to the conference report on the measure 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1979 for the Peace Corps and to 
make certain changes in the Peace Corps 
Act, “yes.” 

Mr. Speaker, on July 26, 1978, I was 
absent from the legislative session of the 
House of Representatives. Had I been 
present, I would have voted in the fol- 
lowing fashion: 

Rolicali No. 597: H.R. 10285: Commod- 
ity Exchange Act extension.—The 
House agreed to resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole, “yes;” 

Rolleall No. 598: H.R. 10285: Com- 
modity Exchange Act extension.—The 
House rejected an amendment that 
sought to permit States to pass and en- 
force State laws identical to those in the 
Commodity Exchange Act, “no;” 

Rolleall No. 599: H.R. 10285: Com- 
modity Exchange Act extension.—The 
House agreed to an amendment that re- 
quires the reporting of export sales to 
the Commission within 48 hours, and 
requires the Commission to make this 
information public, “yes;” 

Rollcail No. 600: H.R. 10285: Com- 
modity Exchange Act extension.—The 
House passed the measure to extend the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended, 
for 4 years, “yes;” 

Rollcall No. 601: H.R. 3350: Seabed 
mining.—The House agreed to the sub- 
stitute that gives the Commerce Depart- 
ment jurisdiction over deep seabed 
mining operations, “no;” 


Rolicall No. 602: H.R. 3350: Seabed 
mining.—The House rejected an amend- 
ment that sought to require applicants 
for licenses and permits to submit com- 
prehensive work plans, “no;” 


Rollcall No. 603: H.R. 3350: Seabed 
mining.—The House passed the measure 
to promote the orderly development of 
hard mineral resources in the deep sea- 
bed, pending adoption of an interna- 
tional regime relating thereto, “yes:” 

Rollcall No. 604: H.R. 7577: Eco- 
nomic opportunity and community 
services amendments.—The House re- 
jected an amendment that sought to re- 
tain the ratio of Federal/State assist- 
ance contributions to community serv- 
vice agencies at 60 percent Federal/40 
percent State, “no”; and 

Rolicall No. 605: H.R. 7577: Eco- 
nomic opportunity and community serv- 
ices amendments.—The House passed 
the measure to amend the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, “yes.” 

Mr. Speaker, on July 27, 1978, I was 
absent from the legislative session of the 
House of Representatives. Had I been 
present, I would have voted in the fol- 
lowing fashion: 

Rollcall No. 606: S. Con. Res. 98: Ad- 
journments of Congress. The House 
agreed to the concurrent resolution re- 
lating to adjournment to a date certain 
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during the remainder of the 95th Con- 
gress, “yes”; 

Rolicall No. 608: H.R. 12157: Export- 
Import Bank. The House rejected an 
amendment that sought to prohibit the 
Bank from financial transactions to es- 
tablish or expand the production of com- 
modities, unless the President certifies 
the commodity is not in surplus and its 
import would not substantially injure 
U.S. firms and employees producing the 
same or competing commodity, “no”; 

Rollcall No. 609: H.R. 12157: Export- 
Import Bank. The House rejected an 
amendment that sought to prohibit the 
Bank from participating in transactions 
with countries which the Secretary of 
State determines engage in a consistent 
pattern of gross violations of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights, “no”; 

Rolleall No. 610: H.R. 12157: Export- 
Import Bank. The House rejected an 
amendment that sought to prohibit the 
Bank from participating in transactions 
unless the purchaser of exports endorses 
certain fair and equal employment prin- 
ciples, “no”; 

Rolicall No. 611: H.R. 12157: Export- 
Import Bank. The House rejected an 
amendment that sought to require the 
Bank to submit an evaluation to Con- 
gress, based on an analysis by the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission. describing 
safety standards and nuclear practices 
of any country in which the Bank enters 
into transactions involving the sale of 
nuclear reactors, “no”; and 

Rolicall No. 612: H.R. 12157: Export- 
Import Bank. The House passed the 
measure to amend and extend the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, “yes.” 

Mr. Speaker, on July 28, 1978, I was 
absent from the legislative session of the 
House of Representatives. Had I been 
present, I would have voted in the fol- 
lowing fashion: 

Rollcall No. 613: H.R. 9400: Civil 
rights of institutionalized persons. The 
House agreed to resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole, “yes”; 

Rolicall No. 614: H.R. 9400: Civil 
rights of institutionalized persons. The 
House passed the measure to authorize 
actions for redress in cases involving 
deprivations of rights of institutional- 
ized persons accused or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United 
States, “yes”; 

Rollcall No. 615: H.R. 12432: Civil 
Rights Commission. The House agreed to 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole, “yes”; 

Rollcall No. 616: H.R. 12432: Civil 
Rights Commission. The House rejected 
an amendment that sought to delete pro- 
visions giving the Commission authority 
to study discrimination based on age or 
handicap status, “no”; and 

Rolicall No. 617: H.R. 12432: Civil 
Rights Commission. The House agreed 
to an amendment that prohibits the use 
of funds by the Commission to influence 
the passage or defeat of legislation be- 
fore Congress or State legislatures, ex- 
cept when the Commission is requested 
to give an opinion, “yes.” 

Mr. Speaker, on July 31, 1978, I was 
absent from the legislative session of the 
House of Representatives. Had I been 
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present I would have voted in the follow- 
ing fashion: 

Rollcall No. 619: H.R. 9938: Ocean 
shipping. The House passed the measure, 
amended, to provide for the regulation of 
rates or charges by certain State-owned 
carriers in the foreign commerce of the 
United States, “yes”; 

Rollcall No. 620: H.R. 12514: Interna- 
tional security assistance authorization. 
The House agreed to the rule (H. Res 
1286) under which the bill was consid- 
ered, “yes”; 

Rollcall No. 621: H.R. 12931; Foreign 
assistance appropriations. The House 
agreed to the rule (H. Rés. 1247) waiv- 
ing certain points of order and providing 
certain procedures during consideration 
of the bill, “yes”; and 

Rollcall No. 622: H.R. 12514: Interna- 
tional security assistance authorization. 
The House agreed to resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole, “yes.” 

Mr. Speaker, on August 1, 1978, I was 
absent from the legislative session of the 
House of Representatives. Had I been 
present, I would have voted in the follow- 
ing fashion: 

Rollicall No. 624: H.R. 12972: SSI work 
disincentives. The House passed the 
measure, amended, to amend title XVI 
of the Social Security Act to remove cer- 
tain work disincentives for the disabled 
under the supplementary security in- 
come benefits program, “yes”; 

Rolicall No. 625: H.J. Res. 963: Na- 
tional POW-MIA Recognition Day. The 
House passed the joint resolution desig- 
nating July 18, 1979, as “National POW- 
MIA Recognition Day”, “yes;” 

Rolicall No. 626: H.R. 4030: Utility 
holdings of private foundations. The 
House passed the measure to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease the amount of the stock which 
certain private foundations may hold in 
certain public utilities without being sub- 
ject to the excise tax on excess business 
holdings, ‘‘yes;” 

Rollcall No. 627: H.R. 12514: Inter- 
national security assistance authoriza- 
tion. The House agreed to an amend- 
ment, as amended, that lifts the em- 
bargo on arms shipments to Turkey upon 
the President's certification to Congress 
that it is in the national interest of the 
United States and NATO to do so, and 
that Turkey is acting in good faith to 
achieve a just settlement of the Cyprus 
problem, the early peaceable return of 
refugees to their homes, continued re- 
moval of Turish troops from Cyprus, and 
the early resumption of intercommunal 
talks, “no;” 

Rolicall No. 628: H.R. 12514: Inter- 
national security assistance authoriza- 
tion. The House agreed to an amend- 
ment, as amended by a substitute, that 
expresses the sense of Congress that fur- 
ther withdrawal of ground forces from 
Korea may risk upsetting the military 
balance in that region, and that requires 
the President to report to Congress on 
the effect of any proposed withdrawal 
plan on preserving deterrence in Korea, 
“yes;” and 

Rolleall No. 629: H.R. 12514: Inter- 
national security assistance. The House 
agreed to the Stratton amendment as 
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amended by the Derwinski substitute 
mentioned in rollcall No. 628, “yes.” @® 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVES WILL 
ALLOW CONSUMERS TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, an ur- 
gent credit need will be filled with the 
creation of the National Consumer Co- 
operative Bank, under H.R. 2777, as re- 
ported by the House-Senate conference 
last week. The act will create a self-help 
vehicle for consumers by establishing a 
central bank to make loans at the mar- 
ket rate of interest to nonprofit consum- 
er cooperatives. 

There is a very real need for such a 
bank. The growth of co-ops in this coun- 
try has been stunted because of the lack 
of credit available from private lending 
sources. Banks have traditionally re- 
fused to lend to consumer co-ops due to 
wariness of nonprofit organizations and 
because cooperatives are so often located 
in inner-city areas. 

H.R. 2777 will fill this credit need by 
establishing both technical and financial 
assistance for the estimated 1,000 coop- 
eratives now in existence and will pro- 
vide starting capital for the creation of 
new cooperatives. The act authorizes $2 
million for each of the 3 upcoming years 
as loan capital for the Bank. 

This act should not be interpreted as 
establishing another Government subsi- 
dized. program. On the contrary, the 
Consumer Co-op Bank will repay the 
Government's investment at competitive 
interest rates. The co-ops will only be 
started with Government capital. They 
will be owned and operated entirely by 
its members. 

An estimated 1.2 million citizens be- 
long to consumer cooperatives across the 
country. These co-ops sell anything from 
automobile repairs to health services, 
but the vast majority of co-ops deal in 
food. By narrowing the price difference 
between producers and consumers, CO- 
ops usually offer goods and services at 
20 to 30 percent below the average price. 

Co-ops not only aid people in fighting 
the battle against inflation, but stimu- 
late the community in which the co-op 
exists. A co-op insures that community 
dollars stay in the community and en- 
courages the neighborhoods to grow and 
prosper into self-supporting entities. 

A consumer co-op applies the demo- 
cratic principle to running a business. 
The co-op is owned and operated by the 
members, with a board of directors 
elected from the members. Profits from 
the co-ops are returned to the members, 
usually on the basis of how much they 
have used co-op services as customers. 

There is every indication that H.R. 
2777 will establish a successful and re- 
warding business venture for all in- 
volved. The farm credit cooperative 
system is perhaps the best indication of 
the potential impact of the act. In 1933, 
13 banks were created as agricultural co- 
operatives. During the next four decades, 
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the sales and assets of these farm co-ops 
increased 20 times. Consumer co-ops, 
however, have not been able to expand, 
because of lack of credit availability. 

H.R. 2777 will provide the funds for 
both existing and new consumer cooper- 
atives to thrive and prosper. I am proud 
to be a cosponsor of this long overdue 
legislation.@ 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK COM- 
MEMORATED HERE AND ABROAD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the highly 
successful '78 Captive Nations Week was 
highlighted by rallies and assemblies in 
the United States and abroad. Not only 
are our own people reminded of the con- 
tinued existence and reality of all the 
captive nations, including those in the 
Soviet Union, but also the over 1 billion 
people held in totalitarian Red captivity 
are made further aware of the firm and 
principled stand of our Nation toward 
their eventual freedom and independ- 
ence. These persistent effects are what 
trouble the Red totalitarian regimes most 
as they attempt to advance their charade 
of “détente” with the West. 

Continuing our report on the ’78 Week, 
as selected by the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee, I submit the following 
examples: First, proclamations by Gov. 
Bruce E. Babbitt of Arizona and Mayor 
Thomas J. Early of Worcester, Mass.; 
second, an article “Captive Nations 


March for Freedom” in the July 17 the 
News World; third, reports in the China 


Post of July 18 and 22 on Free China’s 
Captive Nations Week events: and 
fourth, reports in the Ukrainian Weekly 
of July 23 on the New York and Chicago 
events: 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect agression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, Byelorussia, Rumania, East 
Germany. Bulgaria, Mainland China, Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Laos and 
others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom loving peoples in the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as the leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations week and inviting people 
of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate prayer, ceremonies and ac- 
tivities and expressing their sympathy with 
and support for the just aspirations of cap- 
tive peoples; 

Now, therefore, I, Bruce Babbitt, Governor 
of the State of Arizona, do hereby proclaim 
the week of July 16 through 22, 1978, as “Cap- 
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tive Nations Week” and call upon the citi- 
zens to join with others in observing this 
week by offering prayers and dedicating their 
efforts for the peaceful liberation of the 
captive nations. 


— 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas: the imperialistic politics of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechslovakia, 
Latvis, Estonia, Byelorussia, Romania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cassackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Laos and 
others; and 

Whereas: the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas: the freedom loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and human 
rights and to the people of the United States 
as the leaders in bringing about their free- 
dom and independence; and 

Whereas: the Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public Law 
86-90 establishing the third week in July 
each year as Captive Nations Week and in- 
viting the people of the United States to 
observe such week with appropriate prayer, 
ceremonies and activities; expressing their 
sympathy with and support for the just 
aspirations of the cavtive nations: 

Now, therefore. I. Thomas J. Early, Mayor 
of the City of Worcester, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of July 16-22, 1978. as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” in the City of Worcester 
and call upon our citizens to toin with others 
in observing this week by offering prayers 
and dedicating their efforts for the peaceful 
liberation of ovvressed and subjugated 
peoples all over the world. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS MarcH FOR FREEDOM 
(By Hal McKenzie) 

More than 1,000 marchers representing 30 
nations held captive under communism 
marched down Fifth Avenue yesterday in a 
parade brightened by dozens of national flags, 
colorful native costumes and a troupe of 
Chinese lion dancers. 

The marchers assembled at 59th Street at 
9 a.m, and proceeded to St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral where a memorial mass was held in 
memory of the approximately 73 million 
killed by Soviet communism and 232 milion 
held captive behind the Iron Curtain, as 
well as many millions more killed and en- 
slaved by communism in Asia and Africa. 

Celebrant and homilist Dr. Walter Jaske- 
wicz, S-J, said that the word of God was too 
strong for “even a superpower” to stop and 
that, like a seed, it would one day bear 
fruit in freedom. 

After the service, the parade marched to 
the bandshell at 72nd Street in Central Park 
for a midday program of speeches and tradi- 
tional folk entertainment. The parade, which 
stretched for several blocks, was led by the 
Trinity Marching Band from Queens and 
livened by the drums and cymbals of a lion- 
dancing troupe from the Choy-Lee-Put 
Kung-Fu School of Chinatown. 

The, Chinese delegation seemed to be the 
largest, marching in the middle of the pa- 
rade with dozens of red and blue Nationalist 
Chinese fiags. Some red and yellow Viet- 
namese flags were seen mingled with the 
Chinese delegation as an obvious gesture of 
solidarity. 

For the first time in a N.Y. Captive Na- 
tions Week parade, a woman bearing the flag 
of Rhodesia marched in the procession as & 
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protest against United Nations sanctions 
against Rhodesia. 

Marchers from captive nations such as 
Lithuania, Latvia, Slovakia, E. Germany, 
Turkestan, Azerbaijan, Bulgaria, Cossackia, 
Estonia, Poland and Hungary made up the 
bulk of the rest of the parade. 

At the bandshell in Central Park, where 
the parade terminated, Rep. Mario Biaggi, 
D-N.Y., urged that organizations like the 
Captive Nations Committee of New York, 
which organized the event, keep up their 
activities so as to keep hope for freedom 
alive in the captive nations. 

“There are less than two dozen democra- 
cies left. .. . It is important to preserve them 
but more importantly we must have con- 
version from totalitarianism to democracy," 
Biaggi said to the cheers of the crowd. 

The newly-installed chairman of the Cap- 
tive Nations Committee, Horst Uhlich, a na- 
tive of E. Germany, told the crowd, ‘Free- 
dom, like friendship, continues only when we 
work for it, dream about it, wish for it with 
all our hearts, because freedom is very difi- 
cult to win and to keep, but very easy to 
lose.” 

Republic of China Counselor General K. C. 
Dun also addressed the crowd, as did Con- 
gressman and candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor Bruce Caputo. Proclamations were 
read from Gov. Carey and President Carter. 

The rally concluded with traditional songs 
and dances from several captive nations. 

In other events scheduled for Captive Na- 
tions Week, Mayor Koch is to issue a proc- 
lamation at. City Hall at 2:30 this after- 
noon, and a rally will be held at the Statue 
of Liberty Sunday, July 23, at 1:30 p.m. 
Dr. Ku Warns OF PEIPING THREAT IN CABLES 

TO WASHINGTON TALKS 


(U.S. “normalization of relations’? with 
Peiping will hurt U.S. interests aside from 
bringing grave consequences to Asian and 
global peace and security, Dr. Ku Chengkang 
warned in his cables yesterday to the Senators 
and Representatives who will be attending 
Washington gatherings marking the Captive 
Nations Week.) 

The cables were sent to U.S. Senators S.I. 
Hayakawa and Daniel P. Moynihan and Rep- 
resentatives Daniel J. Flood and Edward J. 
Derwinski. 

Text of the cables, identical in content, is: 

Peiping and Moscow are at odds but simi- 
larly bent on human enslavement and attain- 
ment of hegemony. Their fundamental con- 
frontation with the free democratic camp 
therefore will remain unchanged. If any party 
tries to cultivate Peiping against Moscow, the 
mistake of strengthening post-war Soviet 
Russia will be repeated and the free world 
then must face another destructive enemy. 

Peiving badly needs Washington on its side 
to cope with Moscow but has not changed 
its anti-American policy and will continue as 
America’s archenemy. America cannot gain 
by fostering a potential aggressor. Peiping 
furthermore wants major U.S.-Russian hos- 
tilities for the burial of Russian revisionists 
and American imperialists in nuclear ashes. 
Those who think Washington and Peiping 
share common interests are playing them- 
selves into the Chinese Communist hands and 
can bring serious damages to American in- 
terests. 

Normalization with Peiping will imply ap- 
proval of its totalitarian control of 800 mil- 
lion Chinese and serve to enhance the re- 
gime’s suppression of those who dare stand 
up for freedom. This goes diametrically 
against the Captive Nations Week and human 
rights campaigns initiated by America. 


U.S. CONGRESSMAN WARNS ON DETENTE 
DANGERS 
“Détente does not mean we have to bar- 
gain and barter with the Communists to 
build a ‘structure of peace’ in our time in 
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order to ‘buy’ Soviet friendship and yet 
ignore the crimes against humanity which 
are constantly being perpetrated under 
Soviet Russian imperialism,” said U.S. Rep- 
resentative Delwin Clawson. 

In his speech to the Foreign Language 
Center of the Political Warfare College to 
commemorate the 1978 Captive Nations 
Week, Clawson said the plight of the citi- 
zens of Latvia or Estonia, of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland or mainland China require people’s 
constant attention. 

He said the hundreds of millions of people 
who are denied their basic individual rights 
have not been forgotten. 

He noted it is an unfortunate fact that 
the Carter Administration has continued 
to press for full “normalization of relations” 
with Peiping, at the same time that it seems 
to have gone out of its way to give its 
friend—the Republic of China—the cold 
shoulder. 

Sacrificing the Republic of China, a model 
of successful development within the private 
enterprise system, Representative Clawson 
said, would be injurious not only to the peo- 
ple here, but also to the United States and 
all the free peoples of Asia. 


De. Ku: LIBERATING MAINLAND KEY TASK 


(To liberate the 800 million captive people 
on the mainland is the key to solving the 
China problem, Dr. Ku Cheng-kang, honor- 
ary chairman of the World Anti-Communist 
League, said at a mass rally to commemorate 
the 1978 Captive Nations Week at the Sun 
Yat-sen Memorial Hall in Taipel yesterday. 

(Addressing some 3,000 people in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the rally, Dr. Ku noted 
that only when China becomes a free demo- 
cratic and united nation, will there be a free 
and democratic Asia.) 

He said a free and democratic China is in 
the interest of free nations from the long- 
term point of view. 

He urged freedom-loving people in all na- 
tions to unite to struggle for freedom and 
human rights of the enslaved people. 

He also suggested an alliance between the 
Republic of China, Korea and Japan to es- 
tablish a chain defense in the Western Pa- 
cific region. 

The mass rally was attended by high- 
ranking government officials, foreign envoys. 
representatives from all walks of life and 
distinguished guests. 

Premier Y. S. Sun also delivered a speech 
at the rally in which he said human rights 
cannot be upheld through the application 
of a double standard. 

Other speakers at the rally included 
U.S. Congressman John Ashbrook; Chairman 
of the National Center of Independents and 
Farmers of France Bertrand Motte; Vice- 
President of the Supreme Court of the Ivory 
Coast, Georges Creppy; Japanese Diet Mem- 
ber Taikan Hayashi; the publisher of “Rep- 
lica" in Saudi Arabia, Sheik Mohammed 
Salahuddin; and the Counselor of State 
Council of Uruguay, Willy Patocchi. 

In concluding the rally. e declaration was 
made stating that the “United States as a 
Pacific nation cannot dodge her historic re- 
sponsibility to maintain Asian-Pacific com- 
mon security as she strives to bring lasting 
freedom and human rights to all mankind.” 

The declaration also said: 

Ours are democratic open political and 
social systems. Our economic construction 
has been well in progress for growing pros- 
perity. We furthermore possess strong de- 
fense capabilities and unity of mind for anti- 
Communism. 

The security of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America is in a state of emergency. 

We therefore urgently ask that a consoli- 
dated security system be formed by the free 
nations of Northeast and Southeast Asia so 
that the region can be saved from whole- 
sale communization. 
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CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK RALLY 


The Captive Nations Week Rally held yes- 
terday morning at the Sun Yat-sen Memo- 
rial Hall was a great success as speakers from 
six continents voiced their staunch support 
for the Captive Nations Week movement and 
lauded the Republic of China's epic strug- 
gle against Communist threat and aggres- 
sion. 

The mass rally was attended by more than 
3,000 persons from all walks of life including 
more than 45 foreign visitors who came to 
the Republic of China to commemorate the 
occasion. It marked the highlight of this 
week’s observance in calling attention to the 
plight of the captive people behind the iron 
curtain countries, including the vast Chi- 
nese mainland which has become, as Con- 
gressman Edward Derwinski (R.-Illinois) put 
it, the world's “largest prison camp.” The 
observance is in line with U.S. President 
Jimmy Carter's Captive Nations Week Proc- 
lamation for the people “to renew their dedi- 
cation to the cause of all people who seek 
freedom, independence and basic human 
rights.” 

Dr. Ku Cheng-kang, honorary chairman of 
the world Anti-Communist League and 
chairman of the 1978 Captive Nations Week 
Rally, delivered the keynote speech. He 
pointed out that the Red scourge goes on, 
because free nations ħave been committing 
one grave mistake after another vis-a-vis 
Communism and slavery. “Communist 
forces," he declared, “are not invincible but 
have been left at large.” In analyzing the 
mistakes made by the free world, Dr. Ku 
listed the following: 1) failure to strengthen 
the battlefront of freedom against autocracy 
so as to effectively deal with world Com- 
munization strategies; 2) failure to apply 
sufficient military and economic strength to 
the maintenance of freedom and security in 
the face of Communist growth; 3) failure to 
unite freedom forces for the dealing of blows 
at those Communists vying for hegemony 
and 4) failure to remember the bitter les- 
son of free peoples victimized by deceitful 
Communists. 

After noting the danger of implementing 
the mistaken policy of pitting Peking against 
Moscow, Dr. Ku said the key to the China 
issue lies in the successful freeing of the 800 
million captive people so that their enor- 
mous combined strength can be channeled 
into the free camp for the building of world 
peace and security. 

Premier Sun Yun-suan also reminded 
the audience that the Chinese Communists 
are the source of world turmoil. He noted, 
however, that the Chinese Communists have 
a fragile power structure and their internal 
struggles are violent. Lauding President 
Jimmy Carter’s proclamation of “Human 
rights Day” and the “Bill of Rights”, the 
Premier stated that human rights, cannot, 
however, be upheld through the application 
of a double standard. He then declared that 
“We seek to unite with all the democracies to 
raise high the anti-Communist banner of 
freedom and human rights. We want to con- 
vey the anti-Communist movement for free- 
dom and human rights behind the iron cur- 
tain and to the Chinese mainland". 

Other speakers included Congressman 
John M. Ashbrook, R-Ohio, Mr. Bertrand 
Motte, chairman of the French National Cen- 
ter of Independents and Farmers party, 
Counselor Willy Patochi of the Uruguay 
State Council, Vice President Georges Creppy 
of the Ivory Coast Supreme Court, Mr. Tai- 
kan Hayashi, member of the Japanese House 
of Representatives and Sheik Mohammed 
Salahudin of Saudi Arabia. They all ex- 
pressed their staunch support for the Re- 
public of China's endeavors in vromoting 
human rights and liberating enslaved peo- 
ples. They were also greatly imovressed by 
the unity, freedom and economic prosperity 
the people enjoy here. They realize more 
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than ever the importance of the existence of 
the Republic of China to the stability and 
peace of Asia and the Pacific region. 

All free people should indeed actively 
help the people on the Chinese mainland to 
rise for freedom and human rights. Dr. Ku’s 
suggestion that the people of the Republic 
of China, Korea and Japan should unite to- 
gether and establish a strong island chain 
of defense to protect freedom and security 
in the Western Pacific should be heeded. The 
United States should abandon its futile 
search for a formula to “normalize” its re- 
lations with the Chinese Communists be- 
cause it merely weakens the democratic camp 
and endangers world peace. 


New YORK MARKS CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


New York, N.Y —The 20th Captive Nations 
Week here was observed with a tripartite 
program, beginning on Sunday, July 16 and 
ending Sunday, July 23. 

The observance was organized by the Cap- 
tive Nations Committee of New York, a 
branch of the National Captive Nations Com- 
mittee (NCNC), which was responsible for 
arranging for a Divine Liturgy at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, a march to Central Park’s Band 
Shell and a special program, featuring 
American speakers, ethnic entertainment and 
the reading of official proclamations and 
resolutions. 

The program on Sunday, July 23, at the 
Statue of Liberty was sponsored by Ameri- 
cans to Free Captive Nations, an organization 
dedicated to the liberation of all the Captive 
Nations. 

The Sunday, July 16, program began at 9 
a.m. with the gathering of various national 
groups with their flags at 59th Street and 
the march to St. Patrick's Cathedral for the 
Liturgy, celebrated by the Rev. Dr. Walter 
Jaskewicz, S. J. 

After the Liturgy, over 500 participants 
formed ranks and marched along Fifth Ave- 
nue to the tunes of the Trinity Marching 
Band from Queens and livened by the drums 
and cymbals of a lion-dancing troupe from 
the Choy-Lee-Fut Kung-Fu School of China- 
town. 

The honorary mashal of the parade was 
Dr. John O. Flis, President of the Ukrainian 
National Association, who led the marching 
column with Dr. Ivan Docheff, honorary 
chairman of the CNC-N.Y., and Horst Uhlich, 
its current chairman. 

The program at 12 noon at the Central 
Park mall began with the pledge of allegiance 
led by Caso Gallo of the Queens Post of the 
Catholic War Veterans followed by the sing- 
ing of the American national anthem by Mrs. 
Heimi Mandsalu (Estonian). 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. Uhlich, 
who defected from East Germany, told the 
gathering that ‘freedom, like friendship, con- 
tinues only when we work for it, dream 
about it, and wish for it with all our hearts, 
because freedom is very difficult to win and 
to keep, but very easy to lose.” 

In turn, he introduced Mrs. Mary Dush- 
nyck, Vice-President of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Association and president of the New 
York Fraternal Congress, to serve as master 
of ceremonies. Mrs. Dushnyck spoke briefly 
on the importance of Captive Nations Week, 
read the proclamation issued by President 
Carter and introduced the speakers and 
performers. 

Although they belong to two different po- 
litical parties, two U.S. Congressmen appear- 
ing at the program assailed with equal in- 
tensity the present policy of detente and the 
down-playing of the captive nations held in 
bondage in the USSR and other Communist 
dominated lands. 

Rep. Mario Biaggi (D-N.Y.) said that the 
work of ethnic organizations for the libera- 
tion of the captive nations is in the interest 
of the United States, but the U.S. govern- 
ment shies away from openly supporting the 
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captive nations even though U.S. Congress 
enacted a law for that purpose. 

Rep. Bruce Caputo (R-N-Y.), the Republi- 
can candidate for HMeutenant-governor of 
New York, also criticized the present admin- 
istration for practicing a "selective human 
rights” policy and failing to give meaningful 
moral support to the captive nations. 

Other speakers who spoke along the same 
vein were Republic of China Consul Gen- 
eral K.C. Dun and Dr, Docheff. 

In turn, Olya Kormylo, Ukrainian univer- 
sity student of Newark, N.J., read the proc- 
lamation by Gov. Hugh Carey, a statement 
by Mario Cuomo, secretary of state of New 
York, and a Pastoral Letter on Captive Na- 
tions Week issued by Bishop Basil Losten of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Eparchy of Stamford. 

A set of resolutions was read by resolu- 
tions chairman Peter C. Wytenus of the 
Lithuanian group, and adopted by the 
gathering. 

Ethnic entertainment included Estonian 
folk melodies sung by Mrs. Mandialu, Esto- 
nian numbers by pianist Paul Tobias, the 
Croatian Cardinal Stepinac Folk Dance 
Group led by Steve Basic of the Croatian 
Central Committee, and the Chinese Lion 
Dancers under the direction of Mr. Woo. 

In addition to Mrs. Dushnyck and Dr. 
Flis, other Ukrainians on the committee 
were vice-chairman Volodymyr Hladky, of 
the Ukrainian section of American Friends 
of the ABN (AF-ABN), Dr. Valentina Kaly- 
nyk, president of Americans to Free Captive 
Nations, Inc., and Dr. Aleksander Sokolys- 
zyn, press chairman. Dr, Walter Dushnyck, 
editor of “The Ukrainian Quarterly,” repre- 
sented the UCCA. 

The largest and best organized group was 
the Chinese, followed by the Turkestanis, 
Croatians and the Balts. 

On Monday, July 17, Herbert Rickman who 
said he was Ukrainian-born on “both sides,” 
presented the Captive Nations Week proc- 
lamation in behalf of Mayor Edward I. Koch 
who was scheduled to present it personally 
but was called to an important meeting at 
the last minute. Some 50 representatives 
gathered with their national flags to receive 
the proclamation. Brief addresses were de- 
livered by Dr. Docheff, Mr. Uhlich and Dr. 
Boleslaus Niemeckas. 

Representing the Ukrainian group were 
Dr. Dushnyck, Roman Huhlewych, honorary 
president of the United Committee of 
Ukrainian American Organizations, Kornel 
Wasyluk, head of the New York SUMA 
branch, who brought 15 members to City 
Hall, Dr. Sokolyszyn, head of the ODFFU 
branch in Astoria, Bohdan Kachor, head of 
the ODFFU in New York, and Nicholas 
Rywak and Samuel Mass, representing the 
Holy Cross Post of Ukrainian Catholic Vet- 
erans in Queens, who, like the SUMA group, 
came with their banners. 


GENERAL GRIGORENKO ADDRESSES CHICAGO 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK RALLY 


(By Alex Harbuziuk) 


Cricaco, ILL.—Gen. Petro Grigorenko urged 
some 1,000 persons gathered at a downtown 
rally on Saturday, July 15, to “demand that 
the Helsinki Accords be nullified” if the So- 
viet Union does not stop violating them. 

“The fight for human rights in the Soviet 
Union is continuing and we are morally 
bound to support it ... with actual sanc- 
tions,” Gen, Grigorenko declared at the Cap- 
tive Nations Week rally. 

Speaking in Ukrainian with an English 
translator, he pointed out that the three dis- 
sidents sentenced the previous week by Soviet 
courts "are not the only ones. There are tens 
of thousands who support the fight for hu- 
man rights and national identity.” 

He noted, however, that the most enlight- 
ened elements of each nation are being eradi- 
cated. "I, as a former Soviet political pris- 
oner, confirm categorically that dissidents 
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and freedom fighters of the enslaved nations 
are wasting away in jails, concentration 
camps and psychiatric institutions.” 

He charged that Soviet policy toward the 
captive nations continues to be “merciless 
genocide.” He contended that “the Ukrainian 
population has actually declined” since the 
1927 census. : 

“It is an unenviable fate for a man to be 
deprived of his native land. It is an even 
deeper sorrow to see one’s nation suffering 
and yet be helpless to act. Many of us present 
here today have lived through such an ex- 
perience. Not long ago, I, too, was denied the 
right to return to my dear and unforgettable 
homeland, Ukraine,” said Gen. Grigorenko, 
who last year was prohibited from re-enter- 
ing the USSR after undergoing surgery in 
the United States. 

Gen. Grigorenko, was one of the founders 
of Helsinki monitoring committees in the 
USSR. 

He also said, “At the same time as Asia, 
Africa and Latin America have liberated 
themselves from colonial yokes, and ideas of 
national identity have captivated the world, 
it is particularly hard to accept the fact that 
one's nation is suffering under the national 
and social enslavement of Russian colonial 
imperialism.” 

Gen. Grigorenko ended on a hopeful note, 
saying, “The people in the Soviet Union are 
rising up and I believe that in my lifetime 
I shall return to a free Ukraine.” 

He also hoped out loud that the people of 
other nationalities who were listening also 
would be able to see their homelands free. 
Those final statements were greeted with 
hearty applause. 

Clapping on several occasions interrupted 
Gen. Grigorenko’s 20-minute speech at the 
Daley Center plaza. 

Making remarks earlier in the program 
were Reps. Frank Annunzio (D-Ill.), Marty 
Russo (D-Ill.) and Henry Hyde (R-I11.); Chi- 
cago Alderman and former congressman Ro- 
man Pucinski; Illinois State Rep. Boris An- 
tonovych and others. 

Hundreds in the audience held placards 
identifying their homelands, espousing a par- 
ticular cause or naming specific victims of 
Soviet persecution. 

Many at the rally carried flags, some were 
dressed in native costumes. 

The outdoor rally, sponsored by the Cap- 
tive Nations Committee of Chicago, attracted 
representatives of various news media. 

Afterwards, the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America branch here honored Gen. 
Grigorenko at a luncheon in the Bismarck 
Hotel. 

Some of the signs read: “Ukrainians Want 
Freedom, Justice and Peace;" “Rudenko and 
Tykhy are victims of the Helsinki Accords;" 
“Soviet Justice is a 3-Ring Circus;"" “USSR 
Persecutes Those Who Practice Religious 
Faith;” “Freedom for Iryna Stasiv-Kalynets;" 
“Persecution is a Way of Life in the USSR;” 
“Human Rights Are Violated in Lithuanta;” 
“Down with Detente;" “Communist Empire—- 
Graveyard of Free Nations.” 

Among Rep. Hyde's comments were: “A day 
like today serves to remind us that Euro- 
communism is nothing more than a modi- 
fied version of old Soviet imperialism. Com- 
munism is still the greatest enemy of 
humanity.” 

Rep. Hyde said it is strange that the very 
week that dissidents are sentenced to prison 
in the Soviet Union “we continue to try to 
negotiate a SALT agreement with their slave 
master. The least we could do is adjourn the 
talks.” 

State Rep. Antonovych, a Republican, 
called on everyone to support President 
Carter's human rights policy. 

He also announced that he would begin a 
300-mile walk from Chicago to the state capi- 
tal in Springfield on July 28 to stimulate in- 
terest in a letter-writing campaign to Con- 
gress, to Soviet officials and to the prisoners. 
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MEANY SCORES DENIAL OF RIGHTS IN CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK STATEMENT 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, denounced several 
countries where there are violations of hu- 
man rights and said that the American work- 
ers will continue to stand up in defense of 
those who seek basic freedoms. 

Mr. Meany’s remarks were included in his 
1978 Captive Nations Week statement. The 
American labor leader said that on the oc- 
casion of the 20th anniversary of the week, it 
is important to “redouble efforts on behalf 
of individuals who are denied their basic 
freedoms and liberties.” 

He stressed that the American labor move- 
ment has consistently stood up in defense 
of human rights activists, and he denounced 
South Africa, Chile, Uganda and the Soviet 
Union for repressions, saying that they are 
not ‘purely internal affairs.” 

Below is the full text of Mr. Meany's 
statement: 

On this 20th observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week, the AFL-CIO calls upon the 
labor movements, the nations and peoples of 
the free world to redouble their efforts on 
behalf of individuals who are denied their 
basic freedoms and liberties. 

The American labor movement has con- 
sistently supported the struggle of human 
rights since its inception and applauds those 
organizations who have courageously spoken 
out on behalf of those who are silenced. We 
must not permit political or economic ex- 
pediency to dull our words, Those individuals 
actively involved in this struggle to look to us 
for support and assistance. They must be 
continually assured that their trust is not 
misplaced. 

The 12th Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO stated in December 1977 that 
“Abuses and threats to basic human rights 
are the most searching issues that divide the 
world today, and the clearest tests of Amer- 
ican ideals and resolve. Where these issues 
are concerned, whether in Southern Africa, 
Chile, Uganda or the Soviet Union, there are 
no longer any purely internal affairs," 

The AFL-CIO recognizes the vicious con- 
tempt shown to subjugated people in nations 
captured by totalitarian forces. It further 
recognizes the fraudulent intent of the So- 
viet Union in signing the Helsinki Accords. 
For these reasons, American labor will work 
tirelessly to seek freedom for the peoples of 
Eastern Europe and in every other region 
where suppression of liberty has become the 
norm and human rights are violated.@ 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Weiss) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is how I would have voted on certain 
votes had I been present: 

Rollcall No. 619, on passage of the bill 
H.R. 9998, to provide for the regulation 
of rates or charges by certain State- 
owned carriers in the foreign commerce 
of the United States, considered under 
suspension of the rules. This bill passed 
by a vote of 329 to 6. I was paired on this 
vote and would have voted in favor of 
this bill. 

Rolleall No. 620. a vote on a resolution 
allowing H.R. 12514, the International 
Security Assistance Act, to be considered 
on the House floor. This resolution 
passed by a vote of 323 to 21. I was paired 
on this vote and would have voted in 
favor of the resolution. 

Rollcall No. 621, a vote on a resolution 
allowing H.R. 12931, the foreign assist- 
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ance appropriations, to be considered on 
the House floor. This resolution passed 
by a vote of 265 to 84. I was paired on this 
vote and would have voted in favor of the 
resolution. 

Rolleall No. 622, a motion for the 
House to resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole in order to conside £ % 
12514. This motion passed by a vote of 
317 to 11. I would have voted in favor of 
this motion.@ 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN AL ULL- 
MAN, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS, WITH RESPECT TO THE 
RULE TO BE REQUESTED FOR 
CONSIDERATION OF AMERICANS 
WORKING ABROAD 


(Mr, ULLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 


@ Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 2, 1978, the Committee on Ways 
and Means ordered favorably reported 
to the House H.R. 13488, with amend- 
ments, relating to the taxation of Ameri- 
cans working abroad. The bill would 
restore the prior flat exclusion for in- 
come earned by U.S. citizens in areas 
other than Canada and Western Europe. 
In addition, deductions would be.allowed 
in all foreign countries for certain cost- 
of-living, housing, education, and annual 
home living costs. The bill includes spe- 
cial rules for employees living in camps, 
for foreign moving expenses, and for de- 
ferral of gain from selling a residence. 

I take this occasion to advise my 
Democratic colleagues as to the nature 
of the rule that I will request for con- 
sideration of H.R. 13488 on the floor of 
the House. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
specifically instructed me to request the 
Committee on Rules to grant a closed 
rule which would provide: 

First, committee amendments, which 
would not be subject to amendment; 

Second, 1 hour of general debate, to 
be equally divided; 

Third, waiving all necessary points of 
order; and 

Fourth, one motion to recommit, with 
or without instructions. 

I anticipate that H.R. 13488 will be of- 
ficially reported to the House and the 
committee report filed on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 8, 1978. It is our intention to re- 
quest a hearing before the Committee on 
Rules as expeditiously as possible.@ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


(By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to:) 

Mr. Roprno (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of ill- 
ness in the family. 

Mr. Younc of Alaska (at the request 
of Mr. Ruopes), for today, August 3 and 
tomorrow August 4, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gooptinc) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GOLDWATER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. STEIGER, for 10 minutes, on Au- 
gust 4. 

Mr. Sarasin, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest. of Mr. CORNWELL). and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter:) 3 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLeEz, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PEPPER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoop, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Weiss, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Goopiinc) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Anperson of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Duncan of Tennessee. 

Mr. COHEN. 

Mr. STEIGER. 

Mr. McKinney in two instances. 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. Dornan in two instances. 

Mr. SARASIN. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. MIcHEL in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, CorNWELL), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. Anverson of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. KILDEE in two instances. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. 

Mr. HEFTEL in two instances. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. Waxman in 10 instances. 

Mr. McDona tp in five instances. 

Mr. LAFALCE. 

Mr, Harris. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. AMBRO in two instances. 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 

Mr, Markey in two instances. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. 

Mr. SANTINI. 

Mr. RISENHOOVER. 

Mr. Weiss in two instances. 

Mr. EILBERG. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3243. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to provide for additional 
administrative expenses associated with the 
implementation of the Local Public Works 
Capital Development and Investment Act of 
1976, as amended; to Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 7581. An act to amend the Internal 
Renveue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
treatment of mutual or cooperative tele- 
phone company income from nonmember 
telephone companies, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 13385. An act to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the foliow- 


ing title: 
H.R. 13385. To provide for a temporary in- 
crease in the public debt limit. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CORNWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, August 
4, 1978, at 9 o'clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

4703. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting the fifth quarterly report 
of his Office, covering the period April 1 
through June 30, 1978, pursuant to section 
204(b) of Public Law 94-505; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

4704. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting notice 
of the receipt of project proposals under the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 from 
the Buffalo Rapids Irrigation Project, Dis- 
trict No. 1, Montana, and the Pioneer Water 
Co., California, pursuant to section 10 of 
the act; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

4705. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, De- 
partment of State, transmitting a report on 
the status of the International Disaster 
Assistance account for the third quarter of 
fiscal year 1978, pursuant to section 492 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended (89 Stat. 849); to the Committee 
on International Relations. 

4706. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries third and sixth 
preference classification, pursuant to section 
204(d) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4707. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases in which the author- 
ity contained in section 212(d)(3) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act was exer- 
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cised in behalf of certain allens, pursuant to 
section 212(d)(6) of the act: to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4708. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the first annual report 
on the National Voluntary Laboratory Ac- 
creditation program; to the Committee on 
Science and Technology. 

4709. A letter from the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting a report cover- 
ing the 6 months ended June 30, 1978, on 
reviews and hearings arising from complaints 
of unfair trade practices by foreign govern- 
ments, pursuant to section 301(d) (2) of the 
Trade Act of 1974; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ZABLOCKI: Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. H.R. 13311. A bill to amend 
the Ports and Waterways Safety Act of 1972, 
and for other purpozes; with amendment 
(Rep. No. 95-1384, Pt. II). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5523. A bill to provide for 
the disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Cowlitz Tribe 
of Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
docket No. 218, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rep. No. 95-1327). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior aid In- 
sular Affairs. H.R. 11451. A bill to establish 
the true location of a portion of northerly 
boundary of the Angeles National Forest, 
located in Los Angeles County, Calif., on the 
common line between section 16 and 17, 
township 4 north, range 10 west, San Ber- 
nardino meridian, and to establish the center 
quarter corner of said section 16 (Rep. No. 
95-1428). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XITI, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10029. A bill to direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands in Clear Creek County, Colo., to Harold 
and Doris Harlan; with amendment (Rep. 
No. 95-1429). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. HALL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4530. A bill for the relief of Elisabetta 
Basso Gallizio; with amendment (Rept. No. 
95-1430). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: H.R. 7604. A bill for the relief of 
Margaret Somerville Jefferis (Rept. No. 95- 
1431). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS of Georgia: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 7419. A bill for the relief of 
Vasilios Georgios Valcanos; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 95-1432). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1335. An act for the relief of Shin 
Myong Yo Purdom, also known as Myong 
Yo Sin (Rept. No. 95-1433). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary. S. 405. An act for the relief of Chong 
Cha Williams (Rept. No. 95-1434). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6664. A bill for the relief of Lily 
Lirio Galindo; with amendment (Rept. No. 
95-1435). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HALL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7550. A bill for the relief of Joanne 
Lapointe; with amendment (Rept. No. 95- 
1436). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. GEPHARDT: 

H.R. 13722. A bill relating to the inde- 
pendent contractor status of individuals for 
employment tax purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEIGER (for himself, Mr. GEP- 
HARDT, Mr. HORTON, and Mr, Fuqua): 

H.R. 13723. A bill to require biennial re- 
ports to Congress on the effectiveness of Goy- 
ernment programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. ST GER- 
MAIN, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr. PATTERSON of California, Mr. 
BLANCHARD, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. AU- 
Corn, Mr. Tsongas, Mr. HANNAForD, 
Mr. CAVANAUGH, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. MAT- 
Tox, Mr. VENTO, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. Brown of Michigan, 
Mr. RovusseLor, Mr. HYDE, and Mr. 
LEACH): 

H.R. 13724. A bill to amend the authority 
for the flexible regulation of interest rates 
on deposits and accounts in depository insti- 
tutions; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWEN (for himself, Mr. BE- 
VILL, Mr. Breaux, Mr. BUCHANAN, 
Mr. CocHRAN of Mississippi, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr, DuNcAN of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. 
FLIPPO, Mr. FLowers, Mr. GUDGER, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. NicHoLs, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. WHITTEN): 

H.R. 13725. A bill to amend the Endanger- 
ed Species Act of 1973 to clarify congressional 
findings, intent, policy and purpose; to pro- 
vide for economic and inflationary assess- 
ment of proposed listings; to review certain 
actions to determine whether exemptions 
from certain requirements of that act should 
be granted for such actions; to establish an 
Endangered Species Committee to review 
those actions; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. BREAUX: 

H.R. 13723. A bill to provide for permanent 
tax rate reductions for individuals and busi- 
nesses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BREAUX (for himself, Mr. 
LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Treen, Mrs. 
Boccs, Mr. Moore, Mr. HucKaBy, and 
Mr. LIVINGSTON) : 

H.R. 13727. A bill to name a certain Fed- 
eral building in Shreveport, La., the “Joe D. 
Waggonner Federal Building"; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE: 

H.R. 13728. A bill to establish the Office 
of Congressional Legal Counsel; jointly, to 
the Committees on House Administration, 
the Judiciary, and Rules. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 13729. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce by 2 per- 
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centage points the existing excise taxes on 

transportation of persons and property by 

air; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. STEIGER: 

H.R. 13730. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify that a cus- 
todial account for regulated investment com- 
pany stock described in section 403(b) (7) 
that permits an employee to withdraw funds 
prior to retirement may be treated as an 
annuity contract described in section 403 
(b)(1); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 13731._A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code and the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended, to provide for ad- 
jJustments in the benefits afforded partici- 
pants in the Armed Forces Health Profes- 
sions Scholarship Program; jointly, to the 
Committees on Armed Services, and Inter- 
state and Fcreign Commerce. 

By Mr. D°CKS: 

H.R. 13732. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
period for including in gross income certain 
advance payments accrued by life care com- 
munities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

H.R. 13733. A bill to permit regulation of 
automated blood pressure machines to in- 
sure the accuracy and reliability of their 
performance; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McDONALD: 

H.R. 13734. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to pro- 
hibit restrictions on work rules in locations 
in which there is hunting, fishing, or shoot- 
ing sports, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOTTL: 

H.R. 13735. A bill to direct the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to disapprove any renewal and 
terminate any effect of the Airlines Mutual 
Aid Pact and to prohibit the approval by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board of any agree- 
ment or pact the purposes of which are 
similar to the Airlines Mutual Aid Pact; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

H.R. 13736. A bill to provide that the price 
of unleaded gasoline may not exceed by more 
than 3 cents per gallon the price for com- 
parable leaded gasoline; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST (for himself 
and Mr. BLANCHARD) : 

H.R. 13737. A bill to protect predators from 
indiscriminate slaughter; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself and Mr. 
FOUNTAIN) : 

H.R. 13738. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to suspend the im- 
position of interest and to prohibit the im- 
position of a penalty for failure to pay tax 
on underpayments of tax resulting from 
erroneous advice given in writing by the 
Internal Revenue Service; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEVINE (for himself, Mr. Cor- 
CORAN of Illinois, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
Rupp, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. LATTA, Mr. 
ASHBROOK, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. 
MOTTL, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr, 
Bevitt, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. Epcar, Mr. Hype, Mr. 
COLLINS of Texas, Mr. ROUSSELOT, 
Mr. Jacoss, Mr. WALKER, and Mr. 
Epwarps of Oklahoma) : 

H.J. Res. 1105. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the continuance in office of judges of the 
Supreme Court and of inferior courts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LEGGETT (for himself, Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, and Mr. JOHNSON of 
California): 

H. Con. Res. 679. Concurrent resolution to 
prohibit commercial fishing on the Klamath 
and Trinity rivers of California; jointly, to 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. RHODES introduced a bill (H.R, 
13739) for ths relief of the J. R. Norton Co., 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of the rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 7308 


By Mr. McCLORY: 

(Substitute for the committee amendment 
to the title.) 
—Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
prescribe procedures for the use of electronic 
surveillance within the United States for the 
purpose of obtaining foreign intelligence, in- 
formation.”. 
—Page 41, line 2, strike out “the Special 
Court haying Jurisdiction under section 103” 
and insert in lieu thereof “a United States 
district court”. 

Page 41, line 8, strike out “Special Court" 
and insert in leu thereof “court”. 

Page 41, strike out line 13 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 2 on page 44 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


JURISDICTION 


Sec. 103. (a) The United States district 
courts shall have jurisdiction to receive ap- 
plications for court orders under this title 
and to issue orders under section 105 of this 
title. 

(b) Proceedings under this title shall be 
conducted as expeditiously as possible. If 
any application to the United States district 
district court is denied, the court shall record 
the reasons for that denial, and the reasons 
for that denial shall, upon the motion of the 
party to whom the application was denied, 
be transmitted under seal to the United 
States court of appeals. 
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Page 52, line 14, strike out “a judge desig- 
nated pursuant to section 103" and insert in 
lieu. thereof “a judge having jurisdiction 
under section 103". 

Page 55, beginning on line 19, strike out 
“shall be retained” and all that follows down 
through line 22 and insert in lieu thereof 
“shall be retained for a period of at least ten 
years from the date of the application and 
shall be stored at the direction of the Attor- 
ney General under security procedures ap- 
proved by the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence.”’. 

Page 58, line 16, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”. 

Page 58, beginning on line 17, strike out 
“Unless all the judges of the Special Court 
are so disqualified, the" and insert in leu 
thereof "The", 

Page 58, line 23, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”. 

Page 58, line 25, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”. 

Page 59, line 7, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in Meu thereof “court”. 

Page 59, line 24, strike out “Special Court 
of Appeals” and insert in lieu thereof 
“United States court of appeals”. 

Page 60, line 11, strike out “Special Court 
of Appeals” and insert in lieu thereof “court 
of appeals”. 

Page 60, line 17,'strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”, 

Page 60, line 18, strike out “Special Court 
of Appeals" and insert in lieu thereof “court 
of appeals"”. 

Page 60, line 24, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”. 

Page 60, line 25, strike out “Special Court 
of Appeals” and insert in lieu thereof “court 
of appeals". 

Page 61, beginning on line 7, strike out 
“Special Court or Special Court of Appeals” 
and insert in lieu thereof “district court or 
court of appeals”. 

Page 61, line 11, strike out “Special Court 
of Appeals” and insert in Heu thereof ‘court 
of appeals’. 

—Page €2, after line 15, insert the following 
new subsection: 

(1) (1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this title, whenever the President 
has reason to believe that, based upon in- 
formation obtained through an. electronic 
surveillance under this title or otherwise, 
an individual who has diplomatic immunity 
conferred by the United States is, within 
the United States, intercepting by electronic 
means the communications of Individuals in 
the United States and that such intercept- 
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ing of communications is being conducted 
on behalf of a foreign power and in viola- 
tion of the laws of the United States, the 
President shall— 

(A) so inform the chairman and ranking 
minority member, or, in his discretion, the 
members, of the Permanent Select Com» 
mittee on Intelligence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Select Committee on In- 
telligence of the Senate; 

(B) except as provided under paragraph 
(2), so inform any individual believed to 
be a particular target of such intercepting 
of communications in order that such in- 
dividual may take such precautions as such 
individual considers advisable; and 

(C) except as provided under paragraph 
(2), so inform the Ambassador or Charge 
d’Affairs or other principal representative of 
such foreign power to the United States, 
inform such Ambassador or Charge d’Affairs 
or other princival representative that such 
intercepting of communications is illegal 
under the laws of the United States, and 
request that such intercepting of communi- 
cations be ceased immediately. 

(2) The President shall not be required to 
comply with the provisions of subparagraph 
(B) or (C) of paragraph (1) in any case in 
which the President certifies in writing to 
the Permanent Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence of the House of Representatives and 
the Select Committee on Intelligence of the 
Senate that to comply with the provisions 
of such subparagraph would cause serious 
damage to the national security of the 
United States. 

—Page 62, strike out lines 16 through 25. 

And redesignate the following sections 
accordingly. 

—Page 63, line 2, strike out “semiannual” 
and insert in lieu thereof “quarterly”. 
—Page 64, line 23, insert “, where appro- 
priate” after “damages”. 


H.R. 12931 
By Mr. HARKIN: 

Page 68, beginning on line 14, strike out 
“the designation of the chief judges pur- 
suant to section 103 of this Act” and insert 
in lieu thereof “such date of enactment". 
—Page 22, line 17, immediately after the 
comma insert “or for any government which 
engages in a consistent pattern of gross vio- 
lations of internationally recognized human 
rights including torture or cruel, inhuman 
or degrading treatment or punishment, pro- 
longed detention without charges, or other 
flagrant denial for the right to life, liberty, 
and the security of the person,”. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA ANNIVERSARIES 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks several important anniversaries 
in the history of Czechoslovakia. Sixty 
years ago, following the debacle of 
World War I, Czechoslovakia became an 
independent state. She was a model 
democracy, and her people looked for- 
ward to a future blessed with freedom 
and peace. Forty years ago, those dreams 
were shattered for the first time when, 
in the Munich Pact, Czechoslovakia was 
sacrificed in a vain attempt to stop the 


aggressive policies of Hitler. After World 
War. II, democracy was restored to 
Czechoslovakia. It proved to be short- 
lived, however, and 30 years ago, the 
Communists seized power, placing 
Czechoslovakia under the specter of 
Stalinism. 

The restrictions and repression en- 
dured by the Czechoslovak people 
seemed to be coming to an end 10 years 
ago, under the leadership of Alexander 
Dubcek. In one of the boldest experi- 
ments in postwar Eastern Europe, Mr. 
Dubcek undertook a general liberaliza- 
tion. He sought to establish what he 
called “socialism with a human face.” 
During what is referred to as the 
“Prague Spring,” intellectual freedom 
flowered, and once again, hope was in- 


stilled in the hearts of freedom-loving 
Czechs and Slovaks. 

Unfortunately, these welcome changes 
were looked upon with great alarm by 
the leaders of the Soviet Union. To the 
Soviets, Dubcek’s experiment in Social- 
ist democracy was entirely too unortho- 
dox, and seen as a threat to the iron- 
handed control they had maintained 
over Eastern Europe. On August 21, 
1968, troops from the Soviet Union and 
four other Warsaw Pact countries in- 
yaded Czechoslovakia. For the third 
time this century. the dream of a free 
and independent Czechoslovakia was 
destroyed. Dubcek, and other Czechoslo- 
vak leaders, were arrested and taken 
to Moscow. There, they were forced to 
sign, under duress, a communique sanc- 
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tioning the “temporary occupation” of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Ten years later, that “temporary oc- 
cupation” is still in effect. Russian troops 
remain in Czechoslovakia in such large 
numbers that the military balance in 
Central Europe is weighted heavily in 
Soviet favor. The 10 years following the 
invasion have been marked by renewed 
repression, extensive purges, and a mas- 
sive violation of fundamental civil and 
political rights. A case in point is the 
persecution of those who signed Char- 
ter 77, a document demanding that 
Czechoslovakia meet its obligations as a 
signatory of the Helsinki Accord. 

The continued occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia by Soviet troops is in blatant 
violation of that nation’s sovereignty, 
and the right of her people to self- 
determination, as outlined in articles I, 
II, III, IV, and VII of the Helsinki Ac- 
cord. In addition, it endangers the peace, 
stability, and prosperity of Europe. 
Finally, it is in violation of the assur- 
ances made in 1968 by the Soviets to 
the Czechoslovak people that the troops 
would be withdrawn as soon as the situ- 
ation “normalized.” 

On this, the 10th anniversary of the 
invasion, Czechs and Slovaks in their 
own country and in exile are demanding 
a withdrawal of Soviet troops. Their 
views are outlined in a document known 
as Petition '78. I salute their efforts, and 
assure them that they have the support 
of the American Congress and the 


American people in their struggle for 
freedom and independence.o 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1978 


® Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, when H.R. 
11280, the Civil Service Reform Act of 
1978, is considered by the House, I under- 
stand that an amendment may be offered 
which would significantly narrow the 
scope of issues over which employees may 
bargain with agency management. My 
views on title VII in general were ade- 
quately expressed in supplemental views 
of myself, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. 
HEFTEL, Mr. MICHAEL O. MYERS, Ms. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. SoOLarz, and Mr. CHARLES 
H. Witson of California, which are a part 
of the committee report (95-1403) of the 
bill. I do, however, want to support the 
balanced approach which the committee 
took in dealing with scope of bargaining 
in title VII. 

Originally, title VII of the bill provided 
that employees could bargain over every- 
thing except that which is prohibited by 
law—pay, money-related fringe benefits, 
retirement, and so forth. The adminis- 
tration wanted to retain, for all practical 
purposes, the existing practice which 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Civil Service conclusively demonstrated 
was overly narrow, management- 
oriented, confusing, and antiquated. 

The committee wisely adopted a bal- 
anced approach to these divergent points 
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of view. While I opposed the approach in 
committee, it does strike an acceptable 
middle ground in this complex issue. 
Thus, employees still cannot strike, can- 
not bargain over pay, and cannot have 
an agency shop as they may in the pri- 
vate sector. 

On the other hand, the committee has 
preserved for agency managers the right 
to keep off of the bargaining table those 
prerogatives which the committee be- 
lieves are essential for them to manage 
effectively. Specifically, a labor organi- 
zation cannot bargain with agencies 
over: 

First. Its mission, budget, internal se- 
curity, or personnel necessary to conduct 
its work; 

Second. Its direction of its employees; 

Third. Its assignment of work, con- 
tracting out, or personnel necessary to 
conduct its work; and 

Fourth. Those actions necessary in the 
event of a national emergency. 

Further, while the bill provides that 
governmentwide regulations are ne- 
gotiable, it permits the Federal Labor 
Relations Authority to make them non- 
negotiable if the Government can prove 
a “compelling need” for uniformity in all 
agencies. Under this arrangement, the 
Government could not remove an issue 
from the bargaining table by merely is- 
suing a regulation. 

Were an amendment to narrow the 
scope of bargaining approved by the 
House, an agency with an innocuous reg- 
ulation that each of its male employees 
must wear a tie while on official duty 
could invoke that regulation to bar the 
issue from negotiation with an employee 
representative. 

Mr. Speaker, title VII of H.R. 11280 
strikes a careful and judicious approach 
to labor management relations in the 
Federal sector. The issues over which 
employees may. bargain are already mod- 
est and very limited. The committee, 
while it has not adopted the far-reaching 
approach that I prefer, has adopted a 
position which moves slightly beyond ex- 
isting practice. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
committee position on labor-manage- 
ment relations and to oppose any crip- 
pling amendments which may be offered 
on the floor of the House.@ 


LOUISE SCHWARZMANN, A 
DEDICATED LADY 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues an event 
that is very special to me and to the resi- 
dents of the Houston area. 

This week marks the 20th anniversary 
of service of Mrs. Mary Louise Schwarz- 
mann to the people of our city as the 
chief caseworker in my office and those 
of my three immediate predecessors. 

Actually, Mary Lou's assistance to 
Houstonians began before the Seventh 
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District of Texas was even created— 
back in August of 1958 when she went 
to work for the late Albert Thomas, who 
at the time was the congressman who 
represented the entire county in which 
Houston is located. When he died in of- 
fice in 1966, Mary Lou stayed on as the 
caseworker in the office of Mrs. Lera 
Thomas, who won a special election to 
serve during the remainder of her late 
husband's term. 

When the Seventh District was created 
later that year, Mary Lou stayed’ on 
again—this time as the caseworker for 
George Bush—and there was simply no 
way I was about to try serving that dis- 
trict in 1971 without her at my side. 

In an occupation where excellence is 
a minimum job standard, Mary Lou 
Schwarzmann stands out as one of the 
most talented, effective, and dedicated 
caseworkers to be found anywhere in 
government. 

As a mother who raised two daugh- 
ters from infancy alone following the 
untimely death of her husband, and now 
as a proud grandmother of five, Mary 
Lou stands out as a symbol of love and 
determination. 

As someone you would just like to 
know, have as a friend, and simply be 
around—Mary Lou is a rare prize. 

No; she is. not retiring this year. This 
is no goodbye speech or anything like 
that. It is just a good time for my con- 
stituents and I to pause for a moment 
and give our sincere thanks to a won- 
derful lady for giving us so much of her 
life.@ 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY MERITS 
PROTECTION 


HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
address a grave national problem, that 
of textile imports. Pending before this 
Congress is legislation, H.R. 10853, of 
which I am a cosponsor, which would in- 
sure that the United States does not pur- 
sue the dangerous policy of lowering tar- 
iffs on imported textiles and apparel at 
a time when the domestic industry is 
most in need of protection. 

Textile imports have risen dramati- 
cally in the past 6 monhts. This wave of 
foreign goods has already had a negative 
impact on the national economy. In my 
own State of Marine, unemployment 
among textile workers is about twice 
that of workers in other areas of the 
economy. 

The textile industry is highly competi- 
tive. Firms in my district invest millions 
each year, more than half their annual 
revenue, in efforts to diversify and mod- 
ernize their mills anc plants. The fol- 
lowing article from Industry Week, 
which I ask to be reprinted in the REC- 
ORD, indicates that this willingness to in- 
novate is not unique to the Maine mills, 
but is rather a feature of textile com- 
panies across the Nation. 

It would be catch-22 indeed if we 
managed our trade policies to the detri- 
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ment of those domestic sectors which 
have shown a desire, but not the means, 
to reach the peak of economic efficiency. 
Maintaining present tariff levels for im- 
ported textiles is not an expensive fun- 
eral payment for dying industry, but 
rather a shot-in-the-arm for a vigorous 
and promising sector experiencing acute 
pressures from subsidized foreign goods. 
I believe that if my colleagues were to 
consult the following article, they would 
be inclined to concur. 

The article follows: 

Do TEXTILES FACE A FRAYING FUTURE? 

(By Vivian C. Pospisil) 


During the next 22 years, the US, textile 
industry will face challenges that promise 
to dwarf the 12 labors of Hercules. Imports 
of textiles and apparel, particularly from 
developing nations, pose the most substan- 
tial threat to the entire fiber/textile/apparel 
industrial complex, the nation's largest 
manufacturing employer. Expenditures re- 
quired to meet cotton dust, noise, and ef- 
fluent standards could severely constrain 
capital spending for productivity improve- 
ments. Energy shortages may impact petro- 
chemical-based manmade fibers, a vital raw 
material, as well as the basic textile manu- 
facturing process, 

The industry, however, like the mytholog!- 
cal strong man, boasts considerable muscle, 
especially its technological leadership, 
which will enable it to overcome many of 
these obstacles. The textile industry should 
expand to the year 2000, but at something 
less than a robust pace. The industry's his- 
torical 4.5 percent annual growth rate will 
drop to about 3.2 percent, projects Predi- 
casts Inc., a Cleveland economic research 
firm. 

The import situation would be worse were 
it not for the Multifiber Arrangement 
(MFA), an agreement among 50 nations that 
sets the pattern for bilateral trade pacts. As 
how composed, the MFA permits an average 
combined growth rate in imports of textiles 
and apparel into the U.S. of 6 percent per 
year. The combined U.S. textile and apparel 
industries’ growth rate, however, is only 3 
percent per year. 

The situation promises to unravel still 
further. Some 18 of the U.S. textile industry's 
bilateral trade agreements expire this year, 
including those with the four largest ex- 
porters to the U.S.: Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Japan, and South Korea. The industry is 
pressing for greater protection under the bi- 
laterals, but federal trade negotiators are 
leaning toward renewal at current levels, and 
the future likely will see tariff reductions. 


Textile companies are equally concerned 
about the entry of developing nations into 
textile production and export. Many of these 
countries, such as Mainland China, are not 
covered by bilaterals, and, notes Peter Mc- 
Guinness, director, Market Research & Eco- 
nomic Analysis Dept., Burlington Industries 
Inc., New York, imports from those countzies 
are swelling at a faster rate than shipments 
from countries covered by agreements. 


Developing nations tend first to set up 
industries for their basic needs—food, clo*h- 
ing, and housing—he points out. “Once a 
country gets into these industries, it looks 
for something to export, and textiles and 
apparel are commodities that it already has.” 


LOST JOBS 


The outlook for stricter import restraints 
is not encouraging. The federal government 
prefers gradual tariff reductions, by as much 
as 60 percent over the next eight years. 
Burlington, in conjunction with an economic 
forecasting firm, has run several econometric 
simulations of industry conditions should 
tariffs be cut in half. One finding: the loss 
of some 500,000 U.S. textile and apparel jots 
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by 1990. Additionally, the “ripple effect” of 
lost jobs in supplier industries, such as fibers, 
and less spending by those out of work could 
mean more than 2 million jobs lost by 1990, 
(Some 300,000 to 400,000 textile and apparel 
jobs have been lost to imports over the las: 
decade.) 

Imports to date have captured some 10 
percent of the domestic textile and apparel 
market. Mr. McGuinness adds, and with a 
50 percent reduction in tariffs, that penetra- 
tion could grow to 30 percent by 1985. 

Another dire forecast: Kurt Salmon Asso- 
ciates Inc., a New York textile and apparel 
consulting firm, predicts that under present 
trade policies, imports of textiles and ap- 
parel could grow 140 percent by 1990, captur- 
ing 35 percent of domestic consumption. 

Although imports are battering U.S. man- 
ufacturers, observers believe the textile in- 
dustry will be able to compete if it can re- 
duce the number of stages in textile produc- 
tion through automation, and thus reduce 
labor costs, For example, more computer con- 
trol of production, increased use cf filament 
yarns to avoid yarn spinning, and faster 
growth in nonwoven fabric technology— 
which circumvents traditional weaving and 
Spinning processes altogether—may help to 
offset forelgn competition. 

Apparel, the major user of textiles, con- 
fronts a less optimistic prognosis for auto- 
mation. Whereas labor costs in the textile 
industry represent 10 percent to 15 percent 
of the cost of the final product, in the ap- 
parel industry labor represents 33 percent of 
cost of a garment. “Garment concentration 
will settle in areas where labor costs are low,” 
observes James Rumsey, Monkman Rumsey, 
Wilmington, Del., fiber and textile industry 
consulting firm. “The United States will just 
have to put up with more and more imports,” 

Inadequate research has been devoted to 
reducing the labor costs of apparel, believes 
Dr. David Chaney, dean, School of Textiles, 
North Carolina State University, Raleigh. 
“Tn an industralized country like ours, we've 


either got to succeed in making apparel by 
less labor-intensive methods, or else we've 


got to transfer the apparel industry into 
those areas of the world where labor is low- 
cost.” 

A likely development over the next 22 
years: U. S. makers of apparel will move more 
of their operations overseas or enter into joint 
ventures with foreign manufacturers to take 
advantage of cheaper labor. It is much less 
likely, however, that producers of textiles will 
expand overseas, because of the high capital 
equipment costs. (In fact, there have been no 
major new textile mills built in the U. S. in 
nearly a decade. Capital expenditures have 
gone into new production lines and modern- 
ization of existing facilities, as well as gov- 
ernment-mandated controls for air, water, 
and noise pollution. Recently, however, Bur- 
lington announced plans to bulld a $30 mil- 
lion denim weaving plant in Stonewall, Miss.) 

By the year 2000, the various fiber, textile, 
and apparel manufacturing processes will be 
concentrated in those countries where man- 
ufacturing costs are lowest. Developed na- 
tions, like the U.S., will manufacture and ex- 
port more manmade fiber and yarns, non- 
woven textiles, and higher-quality, fashion- 
oriented fabrics. America will be much more 
of an exporter 20 years from now,” predicts 
Don Gay, president, Don Gay & Associates 
Inc., a Clemson, S. C., textile industry con- 
sulting firm. The U. S., he believes, has an 
energy supply situation that is as good as, 
or better than, that of many of the other 
highly industrialized nations, such as Japan, 
and will have the raw materials and capacity 
for fiber and nonwoven manufacturing in 
particular. 

Nations with low labor costs will manu- 
facture and export high-volume, less-style- 
oriented fabrics and garments, “staple kinds 
of things where the leadtime between pro- 
duction and delivery, allowing for overseas 
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travel, does not create undue fashion risk,” 
comments Prof. Arthur Price, director, Tex- 
tile Dept., Fashion Institute of Technology 
(FIT), New York. To Prof. Price, the next 22 
years should see the U. S. textile industry be- 
come a net exporter, “as the industry becomes 
more capital-intensive, and as the develop- 
ing nations become less competitive labor- 
wise.” 
CUSTOMIZED PRODUCTS 


Just as U.S. industry led in the develop- 
ment of mass production, it also will lead 
in the trend to customized production. "The 
world of the future will apply the computer 
to production in order to have an infinite 
variety of automated, custom products for 
everybody,” asserts Samuel Wolpert, presi- 
dent of Predicasts. 

The ability to customize production and 
to change direction quickly will be partic- 
ularly important to the textile and apparel 
industries. In mass-produced fabrics, says 
Mr. Wolpert, “the developed world just 
doesn't have a chance against developing 
countries.” 

Another plus for U.S. producers: In the 
next 20 years, mills will continually increase 
productivity so that by the year 2000, textile 
manufacture will be at least 50 percent more 
productive in terms of yards of fabric pro- 
duced per employee, says North Carolina 
State’s Dr. Chaney 

The challenge lies in finding a method to 
make a variety of fabrics from the same 
machine by making simple adjustments, 
while at the same time increasing machinery 
speed. Apparel manufacturers, for example, 
would prefer buying 2,000 yd. rather than 
100,000 yd. of fabric to make a pilot run on 
a garment, explains consultant Mr. Rumsey. 
At present the textile industry is not geared 
to run such short yardages. 

More flexibility also will help the industry 
become more market-oriented. “There will 
be much more emphasis in the future on 
producing what the market demands, rather 
than ‘let’s make what we can make best and 
hope that somebody wants it,’” notes Fred 
Fortess, director of textile and apparel 
research, Philadelphia College of Textiles & 
Science. 

As they become more market-oriented, 
textile manufacturers will increasingly gear 
their production to home furnishings, a 
market in which some companies already 
have reaped the rewards of strong demand, 
particularly in carpets and rugs. Burlington, 
the nation’s largest textile firm, is also the 
largest producer of carpets and rugs, and 
these products, along with draperies, sheets, 
pillowcases, towels, and furniture fabrics, 
now constitute about 30 percent of the firm’s 
sales. (Apparel accounts for 60 percent of 
sales, and industrial fabrics 10 percent.) 
J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc., New York, the 
second-largest textile company, also derives 
about a third of its sales from home furnish- 
ings. 

The apparel market now consumes about 
42 percent of all textile fibers, the home fur- 
nishings market 30 percent and the indus- 
trial market 24 percent. (The remainder is 
exported.) By the year 2000, some industry 
observers believe, home furnishings will be 
the largest textile market in terms of fiber 
consumed, and perhaps as a percentage of 
domestic production. Predicasts, for example, 
projects that by 1990, of a total of 16.5 billion 
Ib of fiber consumed by the textile market, 
home furnishings will consume 5.9 billion Ib 
and apparel 5.7 billion Ib. 

“Home furnishings are not as subject to 
imports,” notes Robert S. Small, chairman, 
Dan River Inc., Greenville, S.C., who is also 
the current presiaent of the American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute Ine., Washington. 
“Apparel will continue to take more of the 
consumer dollar, but I think, by the same 
token, imports will take more of the apparel 
dollar.” 
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Demographic trends also indicate that 
home furnishings may grow at a faster rate 
than apparel. Says Burlington’s Mr. Mc- 
Guinness: “I'd expect apparel to grow in 
relation to the population’—which is ex- 
pected to increase at a rate of only about 1 
percent per year through the 1980s. 


MORE HOUSEHOLDS 


The home furnishings market, on the 
other hand, will grow in relation to house- 
hold formation. More dynamic growth is 
predicted here because the post-World War 
II baby boom population is moving into its 
30s, getting established, and looking for 
homes. “They're also at a cycle in their busi- 
ness careers when they are starting to make 
more money,” notes Mr. McGuinness. "So 
you would expect home-buying, and even 
second-home-buying—vacation homes—to 
be very good for the next two decades.” 

The carpet and rug industry, which has 
grown rapidly over the last 20 years, will 
begin to feel the effects of a maturing mar- 
ket. However, a growing replacement market, 
as well as a rebound in new housing starts 
to the 2 million-plus level by 1980, will result 
in an above-average growth rate in the 
future, says Predicasts. 

A Delphi survey of carpet and rug industry 
executives, recently conducted by Kurt Sal- 
mon Associates, projects an industry ship- 
ments growth rate of 3.3% annually to the 
year 2000, a prediction the consulting firm 
considers unduly pessimistic. The industry 
can comfortably ship 2 billion sq yd of car- 
peting by the year 2000 (compared with ship- 
ments of 921 million sq yd in 1976), the firm 
projects. 

FIT's Prof. Price offers a dissenting opin- 
fon on future textile markets: “I don’t see 


home furnishings overtaking apparel at all, 
and certainly not in the framework of the 
society we're now living in. Clothing is im- 
portant to our individuality. It’s manifest in 
the freedoms we live under. We show our- 
selves to the outside world by what we wear, 


and that will certainly continue.” 

The U.S, is also entering a long-term trend 
in which people will dress up more, he be- 
lieves. “It’s interesting to note that the 
dressing-down trend occurred in a period of 
high economic activity,” he says. “There’s 
much to say for the fact that in periods of 
low economic activity, people need to dress 
up to make themselves feel a little bit better 
about the plight they're in.” 

Monkman Rumsey’s Mr. Rumsey agrees 
that apparel will continue to be the largest 
textile market, but he also believes, as do 

"many in the textile industry, that industrial 
fabrics will command a larger market share, 
growing from their present 24 percent market 
share to about 27 percent in the year 2000. 

A wide range of fibers and end uses char- 
acterize the industrial textile field. Fibers 
are chosen not for aesthetic reasons, but to 
meet specific standards of strength, stability, 
or temverature resistance (or all three) in 
such end uses as bullet-proof vests, fire-proof 
uniforms for firemen and pilots, and various 
automotive applications such as fiberglass- 
reinforced plastics. 

Predicasts projects that the market for 
glass textiles in reinforced plastics will nearly 
quadruple by 1990, and that the overall in- 
dustrial textile market will grow by about 
3 percent annually. 


CHANGING FIBERS 


One of the most dynamic areas of change 
in the textile industry is fibers. A former tex- 
tile industry manager illustrates the point: 
“I was. born poor because my family had 
been in the silk business. Rayon wiped silk 
out. Like a dummy, I grew up and went to 
work for a rayon company. Then nylon wiped 
us out.” 

The majority view appears to be that 
synthetic fibers will capture an increasing 
share of textile production, although cotton 
industry spokesmen argue vehemently that 
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the natural fiber will at least maintain its 
present market share, and may even increase 
it somewhat. 

Cotton's share of the market gradually will 
decline, states North Carolina State’s Dr. 
Chaney. “It won't be rapid, unless the cotton 
dust problem suddenly looms very large, and 
by enforcement of very rigid dust standards 
in the plants the industry is suddenly faced 
with a very large investment to process cot- 
ton, versus the alternative of going to all 
man-made fibers.” He notes, however, that 
U.S. cotton interests are strong enough to 
force a dust standard compromise if the rules 
threaten to damage the industry. 

In 1977, manmade fibers represented 73 
percent of all fibers consumed by the textile 
industry, cotton represented 26 percent and 
wool, 1 percent. Just ten years ago, the mar- 
ket shares were: cotton, 50 percent; man- 
made, 47 percent; and wool, 3 percent. 

Monkman Rumsey’s Mr. Rumsey, formerly 
an E .I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. product 
manager, believes that the year 2000 will see 
cotton representing 12 percent to 16 percent 
of domestic textile production. "That 12 per- 
cent is probably the lowest limit for cotton, 
since in all likelihood in some end uses it 
will perpetually be involved.” 

He does not see oil prices knocking the 
pins out from under syntheic fibers. But he 
does see inflation affecting the cost of land, 
the value of food from the land, and ulti- 
mately, the economics of growing cotton. 

Dan River’s Mr. Small predicts that cotton 
will be about 15 percent to 20 percent of the 
market in the year 2000, and that its prin- 


cipal use will be in blends with manmade 
fibers. 


The price and performance of synthetics 
will outweigh the desirable and familiar 
characteristics of natural fibers, both wool 
and cotton, says Philadelphia College’s Mr. 
Fortess. His forecast: the total of 12 billion 
lb of fiber consumed today will grow to a 
minimum of 20 billion Ib in 2000. And all 
of that 8 billion lb increase will be in man- 
made fibers. Cotton will maintain its present 
consumption level of 3 billion Ib to 3% 
billion lb per year, he says. 


Dr. W. Denney Freeston, dean, School of 
Textiles, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, foresees growth in synthetics be- 
cause of efforts by fiber manufacturers to 
improve their performance. Recent successes 
include developing synthetic yarns with 
characteristics that more closely simulate 
those of natural fiber yarns. New air jet en- 
tanglement procedures, for example, give a 
bulky, hairy, more “natural” surface to fibers. 


Also important, he notes, is the current 
work going on to develop surface finishes 
that will enable synthetic fibers to transport 
molsture from the skin to the outer surface 
of a garment where it can be evaporated 
more readily. 

The biggest snag to the growth of synthet- 
ic fibers is potential energy shortages that 
could affect the price and availability of pe- 
troleum feedstocks. However, notes Dr. Free- 
ston, “I would like to think that people will 
sooner or later wake up to the fact that the 
stupid thing is burning oil, and that putting 
it into durable applications such as polymers 
is the logical use of oi]. It should certainly 
be the number one priority.” 


COTTON DISAGREES 


On another side of the fiber issue, Cotton 
Inc., New York, a research and promotion 
association of cotton producers, predicts— 
not surprisingly—that mills will increase 
their consumption of cotton to 35 percent of 
the market by 1985, and that that percent- 
age should still be in effect by the year 2000. 

“There will be inflation in cotton, but I 
can't see it being more than the average 
rate" for all commodities, says David Cox, 
Cotton Inc. vice president of economic re- 
search and development. At the same time, 
he believes that synthetic fiber prices are 
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now artificially low because the federal gov- 
ernment is still holding down the price of 
petroleum, and because the market is still 
enjoying the benefits of synthetic fiber over- 
capacity. 

Cotton Inc. also counters the argument that 
land will increasingly be needed, for food 
production. "We're going to havea relatively 
modest increase in population in the U.S., so 
in terms of domestic requirements for prod- 
ucts of the land, we're not going to see any 
great increase," Mr. Cox asserts. “In fact, 
we're using less land today to grow food and 
fiber than we used 50 years ago, despite a 
tremendous increase in total output.” 

Among synthetic fibers, polyesters will 
grow the fastest, especially over the next ten 
years, since capacity already exists to handle 
increasing demand. Polyester is inexpensive 
to produce, and it should benefit from a 
trend toward lighter-weight fabrics. 

Nylon will grow more slowly (1 percent to 
4 percent annually) but will remain the sec- 
ond-largest manmade fiber family because of 
its use in carpets. Olefins are growing rapidly, 
particularly in furniture fabrics and indoor/ 
outdoor carpeting, and, Predicasts predicts, 
will be the third-largest synthetic fiber con- 
sumed by the textile industry by 1990. 
Acrylics will grow moderately, by 3 percent to 
5 percent per year, forecasts consultant Mr. 
Gay. 

The cellulosic fibers, rayon and acetate, will 
probably lose some market share over the 
next 20 years, decreasing from about 8 per- 
cent of the textile market in 1980 to about 
3 percent in 2000. 

It is unlikely that any new large-volume 
fibers will explode on the market in the next 
22 years. “The spectrum, of desirable prop- 
erties is pretty well covered," observes North 
Carolina State’s Dr. Chaney, The next two 
decades will more likely see modifications of 
present fibers. 

New specialty fibers with high-performance 
characteristics will be developed for the in- 
dustrial market, says Georgia Tech’s Dr. 
Freeston. They may emerge from liquid 
crystal research which promises to yield a 
fiber with “very high strength and stiffness” 
compared with current nylon and polyester 
families, he says. 


KNITS VS. WOVENS 


Another element of textile manufacturing 
which is highly subject to changes in tech- 
nology and consumer preferences is fabric 
construction. The pendulum has swung 
dramatically in the last ten years—from 
woven fabric to knitted fabric and back to 
wovens. Refinements in filament fiber and 
knitting machinery, as well as another swing 
in consumer preferences, favor knitting to 
rebound, but at a gradual rate. 

“There is right now an exaggerated decline 
in knitwear," says Monkman Rumsey’s Mr. 
Rumsey. “It’s been caused by a superabun- 
dance of rather commodity-like goods. That'll 
reverse. The trend now is toward finer-gage 
knitting machinery, which means more 
threads to the inch and more sophisticated 
styling, and just generally a more satisfactory 
article.” 

Knitting’s decline will persist for the next 
few years, he believes, but then will reverse. 
By 2000, he believes, knitted textiles will 
make up 35 percent to 40 percent of the 
fabric produced in the U.S. Their share to- 
day: 30 percent. 

Knitting enjoys a number of manufactur- 
ing advantages including high speeds, low 
noise, and quick changeover. "You can hook 
a knitting machine to a computer or elec- 
tronic controls and change the patterns at 
will,” explains. North Carolina State's Dr. 
Chaney. “That's not readily done with weav- 
ing.” Knits also have a variety of dimensional 
properties including relatively stretchy or 
stable structures. 

Despite knitting’s production pluses, it 
won't sweep wovens from the apparel market; 
personal tastes are too fickle for one to dom- 
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inate for long. Typical of this phenomenon 
was the dramatic upsurge of doubleknits in 
the late 1960s, their saturation of the apparel 
market, and their steep decline over the ‘ast 
five years. Today, most shoppers prefer woven 
fabrics, particularly woven textured polyes- 
ter. 

“At lot of the problems with knits that 
caused the consumer to finally reject them 
have been eliminated,” notes Burlington's 
Mr. McGuinness. “However, we now have to 
wait for a period of time until the public 
forgets the problems, and then reintroduce 
knits.” 

Weaving technology, however, is alsc ad- 
vanoing. New machinery processes such as 
water jet and air jet looms wil help to in- 
crease weaving speeds “drastically,” believes 
Monkman Rumsey’s Mr, Rumsey. These 
technological improvements may reduce the 
economic advantage of knitting to the extent 
that knitted fabrics may be restricted to ap- 
plications where their properties give better 
performance, such as in sportswear, notes 
Georgia Tech's Dr. Freeston. 

The fastest-growing fabric category, how- 
ever, is neither knits nor wovens, but non- 
wovens—a broad range of fabrics generally 
consisting of sheet or web structures made 
by bonding or interlocking fibers or yarns by 
mechanical thermal, chemical, or solvent 
means. Applications include book coverings, 
disposable diaper linings, disposable apparel, 
and carpet underlay. By 2000, consultant Mr. 
Gay feels, their use will spread to drapes, 
upholstery, sheets, and towels. 

Nonwovens offer a big plus: tast-paced 
production. A nonwoven system can produce 
fabric at speeds of 400 or more fpm, while 
knitting produces fabric at only 5 fpm. An- 
other asset: Nonwovens also significantly re- 
duce the number of stages from fiber to 
fabric. 

ANOTHER LIFETIME 


The use of nonwovens in fashion apparel 
may be more than 22 years away but, as FIT’s 
Dr. Price observes, “you have to remember 
that the whole nonwovens industry, as any- 
thing substantial in the marketplace, is not 
more than 25 years old. What you're talking 
about is another lifetime for this industry.” 

Nonwovens will provide the impetus for 
the integration of fiber companies into sell- 
ing fabric assemblies, rather than just fiber 
and yarn, predicts Philadelphia College’s Mr. 
Fortess, formerly director of new product 
development at Celanese Corp., New York. 
Textile companies, in order to protect their 
investment, are likely to move back into 
spinning and assembling fabrics by means 
other than knitting and weaving. 

Nonwovens will also represent the most 
significant technological changes in the 
textile industry to the yesr 2000. Other 
changes in procedures and processes will in- 
crease machinery speed and computer con- 
trol of production lines, and reduce the in- 
dustry’s energy requirements. 

Both North Carolina State and Georgia 
Tech have energy conservation research proj- 
ects underway in conjunction with textile 
companies. Georgia Tech's Dr. Freeston 
points to wet processing and drying of fabric 
as the area of textile manufacturing with 
the greatest potential for energy savings. 
Thermal techniques now used to dry fabrics 
will be replaced by mechanical, nonthermal 
means, he notes. Air conditioning and hu- 
midification systems needed in mills to over- 
come problems of static electricity may be 
reduced or eliminated through installation 
of new low-energy control systems. 

Georgia Tech has developed a procedure 
that allows a textile mill to reuse a dyebath 
some 10 to 20 times, while changing colors. 
The process results in a 65 percent saving 
in chemicals, a 50 percent reduction in water 
consumption, and a 30 percent cut in energy 
use. But, “that’s just a stop-gap first step,” 
observes Dr. Freeston. “There will be more 
significant changes in dyeing and finishing 
in the future.” 
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A major change in textile manufacturing 
may emerge within the next two decades 
from a research study sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation at Georgia Tech. 
A continual process to convert polymers or 
fiber to finished garments is possible for 
utilitarian apparel by the year 2000, but may 
be farther out for fashion apparel, says Dr. 
Freeston. 

Conventional methods for converting a 
polymer to fiber and then to yarn, fabric, and 
garments involve at least six to several dozen 
separate operations. Georgia Tech is re- 
searching the first process steps that could 
enable a manufacturer to assemble fibers on 
a form through a nonconventional method 
of entangling fibers, similar to nonwoven 
manufacturing. Such a process would mean 
significant savings in both energy and labor 
costs. 

FAMILIAR FABRIC 


Although textile companies would like to 
funnel their profits into new processes to 
lower costs and improve productivity, many 
of their dollars will be consumed in dealing 
with an old and familiar “fabric”: red tape. 

The Occupational Safety & Health Admin- 
istration has announced new cotton dust 
standards that will allow .7 mg of dust per 
cu meter of air in some areas of mills and 
2 mg per cu meter in other areas. The 
former will be tough to attain, says Robert 
E. Coleman, chairman, Riegel Textile Corp., 
Greenville, S.C, and the latter is- “both 
technically and economically impossible.” 
Also impossible is the proposed 85 dB stand 
ard for noise in the mills, he charges. 

By 1990, “weavers especially will still be 
reeling from astronomical expenses Incurred 
in complying with government regulations 
in noise, dust, and pollution control meas- 
ures, although it’s likely they'll get some 
relief on noise controls," says Walter N. Ro- 
zelle, associate editor, Textile World, in the 
magazine's December 1977 issue. “Govern- 
ment agencies will finally decide that the 
classical weaving system simply does not 
lend itself to massive redesign measures that 
would result in wholesale reductions in 
induced noise.” 

The burdens of regulatory costs will lead 
to the most significant change in the com- 
position and character of the U.S. textile 
industry in the next two decades: further 
consolidation of manufacturers. “The pres- 
sures that all industry is under today will 
force more verticalization and consolida- 
tion in the textile industry,” observes North 
Carolina State's Dr. Chaney. Fewer, larger 
manufacturers will be able to contribute 
more to the implementation of advanced 
technology. The industry overall will be- 
come more sophisticated, more self-suffi- 
cient, and better able to cope with economic, 
consumer, and regulatory pressures, the 
dean predicts. 

The trend toward verticalization will re- 
quire a different breed of textile manager 
in the year 2000. “You will need a manage- 
ment that can look over all aspects of tex- 
tile processing and integrate them,” says 
Philadelphia College's Mr. Fortess. “Instead 
of 20 companies going their own way, you'll 
have one major comvany with 20 divisions. 
There will be a pooling of management skills 
in inventory control, finance, and market- 
ing." @ 


FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS FOR JOHN 
AND MARY MULLALLY 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I announce to my 
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colleagues in Congress that on August 22, 
two of my constituents, John Patrick 
Mullally and Mary Julia Vermette Mul- 
lally, will be celebrating their golden 
wedding anniversary. Married in St. 
Mary’s Church in Mt. Morris, Mich., the 
couple will be commemorating the event 
with a mass at that same church on 
August 13, followed by a reception at 
the Mount Morris Knights of Columbus 
Hall. In attendance will be numerous 
friends, guests, and relatives, including 
several of their seven sons and daughters, 
22 grandchildren; and one great-grand- 
child. 

Born in Coleman, Mich., John Patrick 
Mullally graduated from Central Michi- 
gan University in 1923, and like six other 
of his brothers and sisters who gradu- 
ated from CMU, became a teacher. He 
taught at Stanley School in Mount Mor- 
ris for 4 years, coaching both softball 
and basketball teams in that area. Later, 
he began selling life insurance, and soon 
operated his own firm, Mullally Insur- 
ance Agency in Mount Morris, for 20 
years. He retired in 1970. 

Mary Julia Vermette Mullally was born 
in Mount Morris. She graduated from 
Eastern Michigan University in 1925, 
and taught school in Birch Run and 
Mount Morris. 

Mr. Speaker, 50 years is a long time 
in anyone's book. For two wonderful peo- 
ple though, such as John Patrick Mullal- 
ly and Mary Julia Vermette Mullally, I 
know this milestone is especially mean- 
ingful. I cannot convey my sense of pride 
and happiness for these people enough, 
and I am sure that their children, grand- 
children, great-grandchild, and other 
relatives and friends share that pride.@ 


OVERCROWDING IN AMERICA’S 
PRISONS 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 22, an inmate riot at the Pontiac 
Correctional Center in Illinois resulted 
in the deaths of three correction officers. 

One day later, one officer and two in- 
mates were stabbed to death at the Geor- 
gia State prison. 

These recent uprisings in our Nation’s 
prisons focus greater attention on one 
aspect of our criminal justice system that 
has been largely overlooked by the Fed- 
eral Government, and that is massive 
overcrowding in our Federal, State, and 
local prisons. 

A closer look at the two facilities 
where riots occurred indicated that over- 
crowding was certainly a major contrib- 
uting factor to the disturbances. The 
Illinois prison was built in 1871 to house 
600 prisoners. It now holds nearly 2,000. 
The Georgia State prison was designed 
for 1,100 prisoners, but it now incarcer- 
ates nearly 2,500. 

The inmate population in this country 
is continuing to swell with little relief in 
sight. With the rise in crime over the 
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past few years, the American public has 
rightfully demanded a crackdown on 
crime and criminals. In the last 5 years. 
the number of inmates has jumped from 
204,000 to 278,000, an increase of 36 per- 
cent. 

In the State of New York, recent revi- 
sions in that State’s criminal code will 
most likely result in the arrest and de- 
tention of an increased number of law- 
breakers, particularly juvenile offenders. 
making the adequacy of space para- 
mount and making the cry for new 
prison construction even greater. In New 
York City, this space problem is particu- 
larly acute at the local level. 

Despite this skyrocketing rise in the 
number of prisoners, the facilities avail- 
able for confining these convicted crimi- 
nals have not kept pace. Many of the 
institutions were built more than 50 
years ago and are grossly outdated. In 
many cases, two and three inmates are 
squeezed into cells designed for a single 
prisoner. Overcrowding is so acute in 
some States that officials have been 
forced to enlist the use of trailers, tents, 
and warehouses to meet their needs. 

In my view, correctional facilities of- 
fer the greatest potential for significantly 
reducing crime. As an excorrectional of- 
ficer myself, I can vouch for the validity 
of the deterrent factor in preventing 
crime. Simply stated, a potential crimi- 
nal will think twice before breaking the 
law if he is aware that he will be arrested 
and face certain incarceration. However, 
due to the lack of adequate facilities, 
judges many times grant suspended or 
reduced sentences. Parole boards release 
inmates not because they have been re- 
habilitated, but because there is a need 
for space. 

This “revolving door” system of justice 
must be stopped. The American people 
are exposed to convicted criminals walk- 
ing our streets because we have nowhere 
to incarcerate them. 

There is little doubt that new and bet- 
ter prison facilities are a necessity, but 
the poor financial condition of many of 
our State and local governments makes 
a Federal response to the condition of 
these institutions a necessity. 

Too often in the past, many of our 
leaders have taken an “out-of-sight, out- 
of-mind” attitude toward prison con- 
struction because it is politically expe- 
dient to allocate money elsewhere. 

For these reasons, I have introduced 
H.R. 10402, the Corrections Construction 
and Program Development Act of 1978. 
Enactment of this measure would pro- 
vide Federal funds for up to 75 percent 
of the cost of acquisition, construction 
and renovation of State, county and local 
prison facilities. 

Many State officials are under court 
order to reduce overcrowding, and nearly 
every State has plans on the drawing 
boards for new prison facilities. The 
major stumbling block in building these 
much-needed correctional institutions is 
the lack of sufficient funds. 

Mr. Speaker, our overcrowded prisons 
are virtually a powder keg that could ex- 
plode into violence, riots and death at any 
time. The Federal Government has the 
obligation to see that Federal moneys 
are made available to alleviate the finan- 
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cial burdens preventing the expansion of 
our correctional facilities. I urge by col- 
leagues on the Judiciary Committee to 
give active consideration to my pro- 
posal, for our society must be protected. 
If we are to address ourselves tc the need 
for an effective criminal justice system, 
then we must give increased priority to 
this need for additional Federal, State 
and local facilities. 

Iam confident that such a commitment 
by my colleagues in Congress will prove 
effective in reducing recidivism and pre- 
venting would-be offenders from engag- 
ing in criminal acts. Incarceration can 
once again become a major deterrent to 
crime.® 


INTERVIEWS DESCRIBING LIFE IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 

Speaker, I would like to place in the Rec- 

orp descriptions of life in Cambodia by 

two Cambodian refugees, interviewed in 

June of this year: 

INTERVIEWS WITH CAMBODIAN REFUGEE IN 
SURIN, THAILAND CONDUCTED BY AMERICAN 
EMBASSY OFFICER IN JUNE 1978 

ACCOUNT OF MON SIEU* 


Mon Sieu, 30, from Siem Reap Province, 
fled to Thailand June 15 from Oddar Mean- 
chey Province. His account follows: 


CONDITIONS OF LIVING IN DEMOCRATIC 
KAMPUCHEA 


“I was forced to move with 104 families 
from my native Siem Reap Province to Pon- 
gro collective, Cheng Kal District, Oddar 
Meanchey Province. I fled to Thailand June 
15 this year because I could no longer en- 
dure the persecution of the people which 
is common in Cambodia. 

“In 1975-78, most of the time, we had 
enough rice to eat during the harvest season. 
The rest of the time, eating in communal 
dining halls, we had rice gruel. We ate from 
a big cauldron. We rarely had enough to 
eat. Salt was usually added to the gruel 
and sometimes a fish would be thrown in, 
but not very often 

“We were required to awaken at 0400 and 
were forced to work right away without any- 
thing to eat until noon. At noon we ate in 
the commune and then went straight back 
to work without rest. We worked until 
1630, then had dinner. Occasionally, we 
would get a second bowl of gruel at dinner. 
After the meal, we rested. We were not al- 
lowed to go anywhere, except for those who 
were assigned patrol duty. 

“We built our own houses, three by three 
meters, made of poles. Each family had the 
same size house, regardless of the number 
of members of the family. 

“There was one ‘revolutionary doctor,’ 
called Boeut, in Kouk Pongro. He was an- 
other farmer, appointed by the village chief. 
Boeut had no training, but was simply or- 
dered to go to Cheng Kal from time to time 
to get herb medicine. Neither Boeut nor his 
medicines were effective. We had a lot of 
malaria, dysentery, and beriberi, Two people 
recently died of diseases. There was not a 
high infant mortality rate, but fewer chil- 
dren were born than before. There were 
still a lot of babies born, but the children 
are all skinny. 


* (Refugee agreed to use of his name in 
public document.) 
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SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION AND DISCIPLINE 


“There were no Khmer Rouge soldiers in 
the collective, although there were some sol- 
diers in Cheng Kal. There were six civilian 
administrators: the ‘Sangkat’ (collective) 
chief, deputy collective chief, the village 
chief, deputy village chief and the ‘member’ 
(second deputy). At dusk, soldiers on patrol 
and spies (chhlop) from Cheng Kal came 
into the village to hide under the houses and 
listen to what members of the family say to 
each other. When the civil administrators 
wish to execute someone, they call for sol- 
diers to come to the village. 

“At the meeting held in the village, the 
village chief usually reprimanded people 
about their work. If you were slow, you were 
criticized and accused of being a saboteur. 
During the meetings, you could only listen. 
You could not criticize, suggest or propose 
anything. No one would dare even to speak. 
There was an atmosphere of fear and terror 
in the village. No one dared do anything un- 
less ordered to do so. In the family and with 
extremely close friends, people would talk. 
No one had the confidence of his neighbors, 
so you would not consider discussion of up- 
rising against the government. 

“If you had a problem, such as being 
bullied, or your food was taken, in principle, 
you could bring it up with the village offi- 
cials. In fact, people are so scared that they 
do not quarrel with each other or commit 
crimes against each other. 

“Most crimes are being late for work. 
Sometimes, if only one villager is late for 
work, the village chief will call a meeting to 
reprimand him. The village will be criticized 
publicly. The third time he ts late, he will be 
executed. We saw many people dragged away 
to be killed. My friends have seen people 
killed with their own eyes. Last month, one 
villager was executed for being late. 

“Aside from being late, the villagers are 
punished for complaining about food and 
about the way we are fed. If the spies hear 
you complain, you are ‘finished’ (executed). 
You cannot complain about insufficiency of 
food, that food is tasteless, that food doesn't 
have enough salt or is badly cooked. For a 
single such error. you can be executed. 

“We were also: warned about pre-marital 
sex. If you want sex, you have to get married. 
There was no case known in our village of 
pre-marital sex. 

“There is no such thing as ‘light punish- 
ment’ in Cambodia now. You are either 
warned at a meeting or executed. We were 
never beaten; we were just executed. 


EXECUTIONS 


“My friend saw three villagers killed. They 
were taken to another collective in Cheng 
Kal. Many holes had already been dug In the 
ground, Four Khmer Rouge soldiers ordered 
the villagers to kneel down in front of the 
holes. The soldiers then hit the villagers on 
the head with bamboo poles, The villagers 
fell into the holes. 

“My brother Moeun was killed recently. 
Moeun was 25, formerly a monk. He was em- 
ployed by the Khmer Rouge as a teacher of 
small kids. I learned of his death from neigh- 
bors after I arrived in Thailand. I do not 
know the cause or whether it was connected 
with my flight to Thailand." 


INTERVIEW WITH CAMBODIAN REFUCEE IN 
BURIRAM, THAILAND, CONDUCTED BY AMERI- 
CAN EMBASSY OFFICER IN JUNE, 1978 

ACCOUNT OF SOURCE G* 
Source G, 31, from Koh Kong Province, was 

a farmer before and after the Khmer Rouge 


takeover. He arrived in Thailand in Jan- 
uary, 1978. His account follows: 


*(The name of the individual refugee who 
provided this account has been excised to 
protect the identity of family members or 
friends still in Cambodia.) 
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CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN DEMOCRATIC KAMPUCHEA 


“From 1975 to 1978, we received 300 grams 
of rice per day for three persons. This was 
seriously insufficient. Once a week, we re- 
ceived a little fish and vegetables. The people 
are sick and weak from hunger and disease 
and can hardly work. Dysentery, malaria and 
beriberi are very common. 

“We worked from 0400 to 1100, 1300 to 1800 
and again from 1900 to 2200. If you are tired, 
it is too bad. You still must work. If you do 
not go to work, you get only half a bowl 
of porridge. The second or third time you 
do not go to work, you are killed. For other 
offenses, fighting, killing, etc.,. it depends 
on the seriousness. You may be reprimanded 
once, then killed.” 


SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION AND DISCIPLINE 


“My village had 2,000 persons. It was 
headed by a village chief. Occasionally, I saw 
three or four soldiers pass through the vil- 
lage. There were no other cadres, and re- 
cently there were no spies (chhlop) . Despite 
the few Khmer Rouge around, no one dares 
revolt. There is no outside support, so it is 
impossible, Friends speak secretly of the 
situation, but if you are overheard, you are 
killed. 

“At the meetings held every ten days, the 
village chief only says, ‘You must work hard- 
er.’ There is nothing else. No news, only, ‘You 
must work.’ We could not criticize or make 
suggestions. No one dares for fear of being 
killed. No one even dares bring up a problem 
with the Khmer Rouge.” 


EXECUTIONS 


“The Khmer Rouge have killed soldiers, 
police, and officials of the former regime, as 
well as students, teachers and even business 
people, This began in 1975 and has continued. 
It has intensified recently, as the regime is 
trying to root out all those tainted by the 
former regime. 

“I have not seen actual killings, but I 
regularly saw people tied up and led away. 
They disappeared and we all believed that 
they were killed. Of a former population in 
my village of 2,000, I estimate that 300 
former soldiers were killed and more than 
100 children died of starvation. About 1.000 
remain of the 2,000. 

“Seven members of my family were killed 
by the Khmer Rouge, two brothers-in-law 
and five cousins. The brothers-in-law were 
former officials, the five cousins, four of whom 
were males, were young members of the 
mobile work groups. They worked hard but 
occasionally would rest and talk. The Khmer 
Rouge spies (chilop) overheard them. I saw 
them tied up and taken away. After that, 
they ‘disappeared’.”” 

HUMAN CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 


“You cannot say there is a system of jus- 
tice in Cambodia. There are no human rights. 
There are no courts. We had no idea about 
the central goyernment. You can only pray 
to Buddha." © 


O ŘS 


ENDANGERED SPECIES; THE PORK- 
BARREL FACTOR 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@® Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the continuing controversy sur- 
rounding the Endangered Species Act 
and its application in the Tellico Dam 
case has led many, including some of my 
colleagues, to charge the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority with failure to comply with 
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section 7 of the act and consult with the 
Department of Interior. Such allega- 
tions are totally unfounded. 

Before the snail darter was listed as 
an endangered species, at a point when 
the Tellico project was some 75 percent 
complete, TVA began frequent and in- 
tensive consultations with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in an effort to resolve 
the snail darter question. These consul- 
tations included biweekly reports to the 
seryice and TVA’s prompt compliance 
with information requests made by the 
service. Those consultations are. con- 
tinuing today. 

On June 23 of this year, S. David 
Freeman, Chairman of the TVA’s Board 
of Directors and a man whose views re- 
garding ‘Tellico differ substantially from 
those held by past TVA leadership, ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee on 
Fisheries, Wildlife Conservation and the 
Environment during its oversight hear- 
ings on the Endangered Species Act. In 
his prepared statement, Chairman Free- 
man noted that TVA had been cooper- 
ative with the Department of Interior. 
Further, when questioned about the con- 
cern expressed by some that TVA had 
not been cooperating, he replied that he 
didn’t think anyone, including the De- 
partment of Interior, could dispute the 
fact that “* * * TVA was fully cooper- 
ative.” 

Many other charges, both false and 
misleading, have been leveled against 
TVA during the Tellico controversy. I 
have addressed only one here, However, 
I would like to draw my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the following piece which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on July 
11, 1978, and which outlines some of the 
allegations which have been made. I 
would then like to refer my colleagues 
to the “Letter to the Editor” by former 
TVA Board Chairman Aubrey J. Wagner, 
in last Friday’s Post. Mr. Wagner ably 
rebuts those allegations. This letter also 
follows: 

ENDANGERED SPECIES: THE PoRK-BARREL 

FACTOR 
(By Lewis Regenstein) 

The Post's June 19 editorial "The Darter 
and the Dara” is based on, and repeats, the 
same false and misleading information being 
so widely spread by the opponents if the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

The Senate is expected to vote this week 
on amendments to gut and cripple the En- 
dangered Species Act. Those amendments 
would place In jeopardy the future survival 
not just of the snail darter but also countless 
other rare and endangered species, including 
the whooping crane, grizzly bear, California 
sea otter, Mississippi ‘sandhill crane, northern 
Rocky Mountain timber wolf, Florida sea cow 
(manatee), spotted owl, Bachmann's warbler 
and many other types of imperiled wildlife, 
including whales, dolphins, and even the 
Asian elephant, threatened by a habitat de- 
struction project of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 

The amendments to the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act that are being pushed, including 
those introduced by Sens. Howard Baker (R- 
Tenn.) and John Culver (D-Iowa), and an 
even worse one sponsored by Sen, John Sten- 
nis (D-Miss.), would seriously weaken Sec- 
tion 7 and cut the heart out of the act. Sec- 
tion 7 prohibits agencies of the U.S, govern- 
ment from taking actions that. would wipe 
out endangered species and from funding or 
authorizing projects that would destroy 
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habitat critical to their survival, Under the 
proposed amendments, a procedure would be 
set up through which the U.S. Government 
could be allowed to wipe out any species, un- 
der certain circumstances, that gets in the 
way of federal projects, such as highways, 
dams or stream channelization programs. 

Opponents of the act would have us believe 
that only obscure, “unimportant” species 
would be affected by these amendments, 
species like the snall darter, a 3-inch minnow 
that is threatened by the Tellico Dam being 
built in Tennessee by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. In fact, all species—including 
snail darters—are important links in the 
chain of life and are essential if nature’s deli- 
cate balance and the earth’s life-support 
systems are to remain intact. What is actually 
involved here is virtually all endangered 
wildlife whose habitat is threatened by gov- 
ernment boondoggles. 

Moreover, not even the pork-barrel lobby 
has been able to make a valid case that the 
act is inflexible and needs changing to allow 
such projects to go forth. Clearly, it is pre- 
mature and unnecessary to amend the act 
now when there is no compelling reason to 
do so, Of the approximately 5,200 potential or 
actual conflicts that have arisen between fed- 
eral projects and endangered species under 
the act, all but one have been resolved, 
usually administratively, through negotia- 
tion, modification or compromise. For exam- 
ple, a lawsuit by conservationists forced the 
Federal Highway Administration to reroute 
an interstate highway around, instead of 
through, the last refuge for the 40 or so Mis- 
sissippi sandhill cranes remaining in the 
wild. As a result, and because of the Endan- 
gered Species Act, we now have both a high- 
way and sandhill cranes in Mississippi. 

The one exception has been the TVA's 
Tellico Dam, a situation in which the TVA 
adamantly refused to consult with the In- 
terior Department as required by the act 
and negotiate a compromise that would not 
destroy the snail darter, There has, thus, 
never been an instance of good-faith con- 
sultation under the act that did not result 
in an acceptable solution being found. The 
now-famous (or infamous) dam is a largely 
worthless project that could not be justified 
even if there were no snail darters involved. 

In fact, the project's concrete, labor and 
earthwork amount to less than 20 percent 
of the widely touted $119-million figure. 
The dam was never intendei to generate 
any significant amount of power, and will 
not do so. Most of the money has gone to 
forcibly buy up and to build road improve- 
ments for future development of the rich 
farm land surrounding the dam, 25,000 
acres of which will be destroyed if the dam 
gates are closed, along with major Indian 
archeological sites, a beautiful river valley, 
the finest trout stream in the Southeast 
and the last free-flowing stretch of the Lit- 
tle Tennessee River. 

If the fertile farmland—much of it 
forcibly seized from its owners—were de- 
veloped or returned to agricultural pur- 
poses, almost all of the cost of the project 
could still be recovered. As Sen. Gaylord 
Nelson (D-Wis.) pointed out in opposing 
these amendments, TVA itself admits that 
the value of farm production could reach 
$52 million a year versus an estimated $3 
million from hydroelectric power. TVA and 
the Interlor Department are now working 
together to work out a plan that will solve 
this problem. 

Jf the Supreme Court's Tellico Dam de- 
cision has the result of slowing down the 
pork-barrel lobby and the construction of 
such wasteful and inflationary projects, it 
would be the best thing that could happen 
for the American taxpayer and for the fight 
against inflation. 

Most Americans wan to see their pre- 
clous wildlife heritage preserved for future 
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generations so that their children can see 
what a bear or crane looks like—as well as 
a highway. The decisions Congress is now 
making on amending the act could well 
determine whether much of our wildlife 
survives or disappears forever into 
extinction. 

TVA, THE TELLICO PROJECT AND ENDANGERED 

SPECIES 


Lewis Regenstein's op-ed article [“Endan- 
gered Species: The Pork-Barrel Factor,” 
July 11] errs at several points concerning 
TVA's Tellico project. 

TVA did not “adamantly refuse” to consult 
with Interior about the snail darter. There 
were early and continuing staff consultations. 
TVA was interested in saving the darter and 
the project, which was half complete before 
the darter was discovered. So we transplanted 
it to the Hiwassee River, where it is thriving, 
having reproduced successfully for three sea- 
sons. Interior, on the other hand, refused to 
permit further or other transplants, their pri- 
mary interest apparently being to stop the 
project. 

The merits and demerits of Tellico were 
extensively debated in the region and in 
Congress before construction started in 1967. 
Congress was satisfied that the project was 
good and should be completed. 

As to power, it wlll generate 200 million 
kilowatt hours of electricity in an average 
year. That is enough non-polluting energy 
from a renewable source to heat 20,000 homes 
or enough to meet all the needs of a small 
city. It is more than is generated at 13 of 
TVA's dams and less than at 16—hardly an 
insignificant amount. 

Its flood storage would have prevented $15- 
million flood damages at Chattanooga alone 
in Just one storm in 1973. 

As to farm land, there are between 20,000 
and 30,000 acres of idle land in the immedi- 
ate area now and have been for some time. 
Those are acres for which farmers are being 
paid not to plant. The $52-million value of 
farm production feregone that Mr. Regen- 
stein cites has meaning in evaluating the 
project only if it is clear that it will not be 
produced elsewhere and that it would, in fact, 
be produced if the project were not com- 
pleted. That is clearly not the case in this 
instance. In any case, the productive value of 
the land as a factor in the total worth of 
agricultural production was reflected in the 
prices paid for the land and taken into ac- 
count in cost:benefit determinations when 
economic justification for the project was 
determined. 

To call this section of the Little Tennessee 
“the finest trout stream in the Southeast” 
greatly overstates the case. Trout fishing 
there is strictly “put and take,” with trout 
surviving only because Fontana Dam, up- 
stream, cools the water sufficiently for trout 
habitat. There is no natural reproduction. 
Most trout are caught with whole kernel yel- 
low corn, the way my grandfather caught 
carp in our mill pond. There are hundreds of 
miles of streams in the nearby mountains 
that, if given comparable stocking and atten- 
tion, would easily equal or exceed as real 
trout streams the 8 or 10 miles of trout water 
that will be altered by Tellico. 

I heartily endorse the intended purposes of 
the Endangered Species Act. But when it is 
used to stop everything in its way regardless 
of its impact on man or the merits of the 
project or the costs involved, it is time to 
amend it. There are still some worthwhile 
projects around. Tellico will be one of the 
most useful that TVA has ever built. 

AUBREY J. WAGNER, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Tennessee Valley Authority.@ 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
NOT A BLACK-WHITE ISSUE 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, many 
well meaning persons have contacted me 
relative to proposed impeachment ac- 
tion against Andrew Young, asserting 
that it was a racially motivated action. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In fact, among the Members supportive 
of such action, I have never heard that 
motive mentioned or even inferred. This 
motive has even been termed a “Ku Klux 
Klan” mentality. Well, it is interesting 
to learn that the Baltimore News-Amer- 
ican agrees that it is Andrew Young’s 
qualifications and lack of any capacity 
to serve that are in question, not his 
color. Therefore, I am pleased to invite 
the attention of my colleagues to the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Baltimore 
News-American of July 19, 1978: 
Not A BLACK-WHITE Issue 


“.. , in the event something untoward 
should happen to’ Andy Young, the black 
community will walk away from the Carter 
administration.” 

The threat came from Rep. Parren J. 
Mitchell, leader of a group of 16 blacks in 
the House of Representatives. The “some- 
thing untoward,” of course, would be the 
long-overdue firing of UN Ambassador An- 
drew Young for conduct unbecoming a dip- 
lomat. 

Should that step take place, it would have 
nothing to do with the color of Mr. Young's 
skin, and Mr, Mitchell ought to know it. It 
would have everything to do with Mr. 
Young's demonstrable lack of capacity to 
Serve as America’s spokesman at the UN. He 
has shown neither the talent nor the tem- 
perament for diplomacy, and it’s an insult 
to blacks to suggest they are any less aware 
of this than whites. It’s not that kind of 
issue, 

Diplomacy is the art of conducting inter- 
national negotiations and presiding over the 
conduct of foreign affairs. Inherent in the 
practice of that art, according to dictionary 
definitions, is a high degree of “dexterity 
and tact.” 

Ambassador Young couldn’t have been less 
dexterous than when he said “there are hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of political prison- 
ers" in the United States, and said so right 
in the middle of President Carter's blasting 
of the Soviet Union treason trials. 

Ambassador Young couldn't have been 
more tactless than when he accused the 
British of “almost inventing racism,” and 
President Carter's four predecessors of per- 
petuating the invention, Certainly he sunk 
to new depths of artlessness in labeling the 
Cuban presence in Africa “a stabilizing in- 
fluence.” 

These are the issues, Mr. Mitchell, and 
we're sure they are as troublesome and dis- 
turbing to the black as the white commu- 
nity. If “something untoward” does happen 
to Andy Young, it will be because Andy 
Young did not measure up to one of ‘the 
most demanding ambassadorial positions in 
the world. It will be because he failed to ap- 
preciate the larger obligations of those who 
practice the art of diplomacy. 

An ambassador to another nation, or the 
United Nations, has to curb the temptation 
to sound off without thinking. As Henry 
Kissinger said, Mr. Young "has to understand 
that he is an ambassador of the United 
States.... 
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“He should learn discipline or not continue 
in his post.” ẹ 


HOUSE FRANKING RULE UNINTEN- 
TIONALLY. RESTRICTS 96 MEM- 
BERS MORE THAN OTHER MEM- 
BERS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. STEIGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
chief sponsor of a tax proposal, I find 
myself in the middle of an important 
public debate. Although I welcome this 
debate, I'am chagrined to find that my 
capability as a legislator is considerably 
impaired by an unanticipated effect of 
the franking rule we adopted on March 
2, 1977, I should note that this measure 
can similarly handicap 95 other Mem- 
bers of this body. 

Under the new rule, this session 339 
Members of Congress may frank a mass 
mailing of more than 500 pieces as late 
as September 6, that is, up until the day 
“not less than 62 days before” the elec- 
tion in November. For the rest of us, that 
mailing privilege does not exist, simply 
because our States happen to hold their 
primary ele-tions shortly after Septem- 
ber 6, For us, even if we have no primary 
contest, as is my case, no mailing of more 
than 500 pieces may use the congres- 
sional frank after July 12. Rather than 
relinquishing the frank for 62 consecu- 
tive days before the general election, for 
us it is for 4 full months, or nearly half 
of the session. Let me give you an idea of 
what this rule means in my own situa- 
tion this session. 

According to several current news re- 
ports, including an item in the August 1 
edition of the New York Times, people 
all over the United States are now re- 
ceiving mail telling them “about the bad 
points” of “the so-called Steiger amend- 
ment, which would cut the capital gains 
tax.’’ One of these mailings has been dis- 
patched by the Democrati: National 
Committee, which urges “about 800 State 
and local party leaders * * * to get the 
word around.” 

Several other mailings have been sent 
by a self-styled committee of reformers 
that calls itself “Citizens for Tax Re- 
form in 1978, Inc., a committee housed 
in suite 230, 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., a block from the White House. 

Then, too, many of my constituents are 
receiving highly one-sided reports about 
the Steiger amendment in such regular 
fugitive materials as the newsletters of 
the AFL-CIO and the UAW’s Washing- 
ton report. 

As a firm believer in the intrinsic worth 
of a spirited public debate, and an occa- 
sional practitioner of the art of self-de- 
fense, I have recently gone about the job 
of assembling statistics and drawing up 
some great illustrations to refute these 
several misguided though perfectly legiti- 
mate mass mailings. 

Then, as I prepared to go to press with 
Steiger’s response to his critics, I find to 
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my dismay that I may not use the frank 
to communicate even one paragraph of 
my legislative defense directly to my con- 
stituents until after November 14, long 
after this debate and this session are 
ended. For now, while the debate is brew- 
ing, I can merely envy the majority of 
our colleagues whose primary elections 
are over and done, and whose ability to 
communicate is restricted for only 62 
consecutive days before the November 
election. 

Still, there can be no question that a 
rule restricting some Representatives’ 
communications more than it restricts 
the communications of other Representa- 
tives, however unintentionally, is a dis- 
criminatory rule. If any of my colleagues 
doubt the unfairness of this rule, let me 
assure you that when one’s major legisla- 
tive effort is under heavy and sustained 
attack, the loss of the mailing privilege 
for 4 consecutive months really is not a 
minor matter. It can effectively impose a 
silence between the Representative and 
the constituency. 

For the five or six members of my con- 
stituency who are regular readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
point out that the franking rule prevents 
me from directly communicating to you 
the real effects and meaning of my pro- 
posed legislation. To my colleagues, I 
submit that the new franking rule suf- 
ficiently restricts the informing function 
of some 90 Members of Congress that for 
almost half of this session each of these 
90 Representatives may be only half a 
Representative. The rule is not just. But 
fortunately the injustice can be corrected 
in a simple manner. If we change the 
rule by less than 7 days, every. Member 
will have an equal chance to communi- 
cate via the frank up until September 12, 
or “56 days before the date of the elec- 
tion,” rather than “62 days.” Without 
this change, 62 days really means 4 
months for Members representing dis- 
tricts in Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Minnesota. Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Is- 
land, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming.® 


HAWAII IDEAL FOR RESEARCH IN 
ASTRONOMY 


HON. CECIL (CEC) HEFTEL 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. HEFTEL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years remarkable progress has been re- 
corded in the science of astronomy. The 
State of Hawaii, because of its unique 
climate and geography, has been judged 
an ideal location for conducting astro- 
nomical observations. In fact, a major 
international project to construct an ob- 
servatory on the world’s highest island 
mountain, Mauna Kea, is presently being 
undertaken by a team of astronomers 
from Canada, France, and the University 
of Hawaii. This observatory will compli- 
ment existing research facilities, owned 
separately by Great Britain and the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, which are already op- 
erating on Mauna Kea. 
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Mr. Speaker, I commend this article 
from the August 1, 1978, issue of the New 
York Times, detailing Hawaii's contri- 
bution to the field of astronomy: 


ISLAND IN HAWAII Is BECOMING A WORLD 
ASTRONOMY CENTER 


(By Walter Sullivan) 


MountT MAUNA Kea, Hawatt.—Here, atop 
the most massive protruberance from the 
earth’s surface—the highest island moun- 
tain—astronomers from four nations are de- 
veloping one of the world’s most important 
observation sites. 

Its telescopes, some already in operation, 
will probe the farthest observable reaches of 
the universe, and, closer to home, study such 
targets as the atmospheres of moons orbit- 
ing Jupiter and Saturn in ways previously 
beyond reach, 

After tests at sites around the world, many 
astronomers have become convinced that 
conditions for observation are better here 
than anywhere else in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. 

The summit of this volcano, 13,796 feet 
above the surrounding sea, is so high that 
clouds rarely pass overhead. Even more im- 
portant, the air above is extremely dry, mak- 
ing the site ideal for infrared observations— 
one of the fastest growing fields of astron- 
omy. 

KEY TO MANY MYSTERIES 

Infrared wavelengths—those beyond the 
red end of the spectrum—are strongly ab- 
sorbed by water vapor, but their observation 
is the key to many astronomical mysteries. 
The infrared telescope being build here at a 
cost of $6 million provided by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration has a 
mirror 120 inches in diameter. 

Its design is much like that of an ordinary 
optical telescope except that it must avoid 
exposure of the optics to any structural sur- 
faces that might radiate heat—that is, en- 
ergy at infrared wavelengths. 

The site's disadvantages Include winds that 
sometimes exceed 125 miles an hour and a 
location bristling with cinder cones left by 
past eruptions, suggesting the possibility of 
another. There has, however, been no vol- 
canic activity on this mountain for thou- 
sands of years. 

The atmosphere is so thin that the astron- 
omers do not live here and some find it diffi- 
cult to do profound thinking, They commute 
from a base station at 9,200 feet elevation, 
where they can do much of their homework. 


PREPARATION FOR EARTHQUAKES 


Finally there are occasional earthquakes, 
one of which has already done slight dam- 
age. The telescope mounts have been built 
with the possibility of temblors in mind. 

The advantages, however, are overwhelm- 
ing. The site’s nearness to the Equator 
means that most of the southern and all of 
the northern sky, can be observed. Astrono- 
mers sometimes have rare conditions when 
clearness and stability of the atmosphere 
make it possible to observe features only one 
second of arc in angular width. 

Such nights occur fairly often at the Kitt 
Peak National Observatory in Arizona, con- 
sidered an excellent site and perhaps the 
most extensive observing facility in the 
world. Here, it has been estimated that they 
occur three times more frequently. 

While remoteness of the site is a problem 
for some sponsoring institutions, notably in 
France, almost halfway around the world, it 
also means there are virtually no city lights 
to contend with. 


NORMAL STREET LAMP GLOW 


Even the most remote mainland American 
sites are near enough to a community with 
sodium vapor street lamps for their glow to 
be scattered back from overhead. Thus every 
spectrum recorded from the light of the most 
distant object shows an overwhelmingly 
strong sodium line. 
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Here the nearest large city is Hilo, but like 
other shoreline communities, it is usually 
covered by low-lying clouds. 

Mauna Kea and its twin summit, Mauna 
Loa, crown the largest volcanic massif on 
earth, rising in a gentle slope more than 
30,000 feet from the Pacific floor. While 
Mount Everest stands 29,141 feet higher 
above the distant sea, its height above the 
surrounding land is far less. 

The summit of Mauna Kea is a cluster 
of barren humps of volanic debris remi- 
niscent of a lunar landscape, but sometimes 
in winter it is white with snow, providing the 
Hawaiians with the rare experience of skiing 
while their fellow islanders are swimming 
off the beaches far below. A two-stage rope 
tow is operated, as well as jeep service that 
shuttles skiers back to the top. 

The crown jewels of the summit are three 
great telescopes all nearing completion. 
NASA’s infrared telescope, when finished 
early next year, will be operated by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii as a national facility. 

FRANCE-CANADA PROJECT 

The chief interest of the space agency is 
to use the instrument in conjunction with 
spacecraft making observations of such tar- 
gets as the moons of the outer planets to 
determine the temperatures and composi- 
tions of their atmospheres. Infrared observa- 
tions are also opening new vistas on cosmo- 
logy as well as the formation of stars and 
planets. 

The primary optical telescope, in terms of 
expected performance, is one with a 144-inch 
mirror being built as a joint project in Can- 
ada, France and the University of Hawaii. 
It was budgeted in 1973 at $18 million, to be 
provided equally by France and Canada. 

Each of those countries, when the tele- 
scope goes into operation some time next 
year, will be entitled to 42.5 percent of the 
observing time. The University of Hawaii, in 
return for providing support facilities, will 
use the remaining 15 percent. 

The largest telescope on the summit is 
Britain's 150-inch reflector, to be used for 
both optical and infrared work. It is a “bar- 
gain basement” instrument without the 
precisely shaped mirror needed for distin- 
guishing tiny features. The mirror reportedly 
became available after the manufacturer had 
made it as an experiment. It should be in 
operation before the end of this year. 

The University of Hawaii has been operat- 
ing an 88-inch reflector here since 1970.@ 


FRASER-VENTO RESOLUTION CALL- 
ING FOR IMPROVED PROCEDURES 
FOR RESOLVING UNITED STATES- 
CANADIAN AIR POLLUTION DIS- 
PUTES 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, we re- 
cently introduced legislation aimed at 
improving procedures for resolving 
United States-Canadian disputes about 
air pollution (H. Res. 1275). The Fraser- 
Vento resolution calls on the United 
States and Canadian Governments to 
push for the establishment of a joint 
task force to examine and report to the 
President and the Congress and the Ca- 
nadian Government on options for deal- 
ing with air pollution issues along and 
across the boundary. 

Air quality issues are becoming more 
important as both the United States and 
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Canada become increasingly reliant on 
coal as a major energy source. Since the 
United States-Canadian International 
Joint Commission (IJC) has no author- 
ity over air issues, disagreements over 
air pollution must be handled on a case- 
by-case basis. We cannot effectively 
solve transboundary air quality issues 
if we continue to proceed on an ad-hoc 
fashion. 

At this point, I would like to insert 
into the Recorp an adaptation of a re- 
cent article by Alice Brandeis Popkin, 
associate administrator for EPA Inter- 
national Activities, on United States- 
Canadian clean air problems and related 
matters. One of the main points made 
by Ms. Popkin is that we at the present 
do not have effective diplomatic insti- 
tutions and instruments for dealing with 
vee States-Canadian clean air prob- 
ems. 


[Adapted from the June 1978 issue of EPA 
Journal] 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION BEGINS AT HOME 
(By Alice Brandeis Popkin) 


We need to remind ourselves constantly 
that environmental protection begins at 
home. In this case, “home” means working 
with our close neighbor, Canada, to solve 
pollution problems. 

On the national level, the U.S.-Canadian 
International Joint Commission works con- 
tinuously to monitor or develop solutions to 
pollution problems. The Commission, or 
“IJC” as it it called, is a mixed Canadian- 
American body empowered by the two gov- 
ernments to look into specific environmental 
or other boundary waters problems (the Gar- 
rison diversion project in North Dakota is a 
recent example). The IJC’s recommendations 
to governments, while not legally binding, 
are seldom thwarted or ignored. 

When we successfully resolve an air or 
water quality problem with Ottawa, we also 
help achieve U.S. environmental objectives 
of direct, practical benefit to Americans. 

But it is not always an easy process. Even 
though the issues involve many of the same 
difficulties we experience domestically, they 
are frequently complicated by questions of 
national sovereignty. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND POLITICAL DIFFERENCES 


Pollution control problems between the 
U.S. and Canada are directly traceable to dif- 
ferences in governmental philosophy and the 
legal/political systems found in the two 
countries. U.S. laws require the use of best 
available control or treatment technologies, 
as well as control of source location, to 
achieve air and water quality objectives. The 
philosophy of minimum treatment and emis- 
sion control at the source is becoming well- 
established in our regulatory practice. 

Canadian Federal authorities, while shar- 
ing many U.S. environmental objectives, have 
little control over pollution, which Canada’s 
constitutional system entrusts largely to its 
Provinces, This means that the U.S. must 
cope with two separate political jurisdictions 
when seeking redress on specific problems. 
For example, in recent negotiations over pol- 
lution controls on the Atikokan generating 
station just north of Minnesota's Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area, the U.S. confronts not 
Canadian Federal but Ontario Provincial reg- 
ulations and practices. A similar situation 
exists with the Poplar River generating plant 
north of Montana which comes under Sas- 
katchewan's jurisdiction. It takes Httle 
imagination to picture the complexity and 
unpredictability of bargaining in these cir- 
cumstances. 


IJC PROCEDURES 


As mentioned earlier, the International 
Joint Commission (IJC) is the major insti- 
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tutional mechanism for bridging bilateral en- 
vironmental disputes with Canada, To date 
the IJC has focused mainly on water qual- 
ity problems, notably in the Great Lakes, 
but also in other lakes (e.g. Champlain) and 
in the Red, Rainy, Souris, Richelieu, St. 
John, and Niagara rivers, to name a few. The 
procedure for referring a problem to the 1JC 
is relatively simple in concept if not in 
practice. When the governments cannot solve 
a problem, they negotiate a formal “Refer- 
ence” to the Commission. The six Commis- 
sion members (three from each country) then 
appoint a Board composed equally of mem- 
bers from each country to study the problem 
and recommend a solution to the Commis- 
sion, which in turn reviews the findings, mod- 
ifles them if it sees fit, and reports its rec- 
ommendations to the governments. 

Of particular interest is the requirement 
that the board members, whose duties are 
in addition to their regular work, serve as in- 
dividuals and are asked not to be bound by 
agency positions on the issue under study. 
This procedure helps to make IJC findings 
more objective, authoritative, and In the end, 
more acceptable to governments. 


WATER RESOURCES A WELL-ESTABLISHED 
CONCERN 


In the past, most U.S. trans-boundary pol- 
lution problems were concerned with shared 
water resources—at first with use and quan- 
tity, and more recently with quality. Our 
first major water agreement with Canada, 
the Boundary Waters Treaty, was signed in 
1909. Its emphasis is on joint use, but 
Article IV, probably the first environmental 
clause in any international treaty, also com- 
mits each party not to pollute the other. 

By and large then, we have institutions 
and procedures for dealing with Canada on 
problems of water pollution, however im- 
perfectly, Unfortunately, we do not yet have 
such “handles” for solving air pollution prob- 
lems. Over the years, as industrial develop- 
ment has spread into transfrontier areas, 
both countries have increasingly experi- 
enced transboundary air pollution problems. 


NEED TO IMPROVE RESOLUTION OF AIR QUALITY 
ISSUES 


Although cumbersome at times, the slow 
but sure IJC procedures for resolving water 
pollution problems have not yet proved ef- 
fective for air issues. While we and Canada 
have informally agreed to extend the "thou 
shalt not pollute thy neighbor” provision of 
Article IV in the 1909 Treaty to include 
transboundary air pollution, the Canadian 
government has not yet been able to agree to 
requests for specific air pollution, References 
to the IJC. The two existing air pollution 
References, covering Michigan-Ontario air 
issues and a general transboundary air pol- 
lution monitoring mandate cannot be used 
to resolve particular point-source problems. 
These still are being handled directly by the 
two governments with as yet few positive 
results. The two current air issues on the 
Canadian side, Atikokan and Poplar River, 
are at an impasse over Canadian unwilling- 
ness to install sulfur dioxide scrubbers on 
either of these coal-fired installations. The 
Poplar River issues also includes water quan- 
tity and quality problems. These the Can- 
adians have consented to refer to the IJC. 
The people of Minnesota and Montana fear 
that unscrubbed emissions from the two 
plants will produce long-term, cumulative 
harmful effects on the U.S. side of the border. 
We are continuing to press vigorously for 
better sulfur controls, but as yet without 
success. 

While there are few specific air pollution 
complaints from Canada regarding U.S. 
sources, the Canadian government has re- 
cently begun to make inquiries into a prob- 
lem believed to emanate from the fluoride 
emissions of the Reynolds Metals aluminum 
smelter along the St. Lawrence River in Mas- 
sena, New York. 
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DIFFERENCES NEED TO BE BRIDGED 
Because we live in such intimate contact 
along our borders, we are obliged to seek 
ways to bridge air quality differences with 


Canada. We hope over time that cooperative _ 


practices will multiply, erasing our dispart- 
ties of system or practice, to the mutual 
benefit of the people in both countries. 
LEGISLATION TO IMPROVE THE RESOLUTION OF 
U.S.~CANADIAN AIR QUALITY DISPUTES 
To better deal with a growing array of air 
quality problems, we need to expand our 
dialogue at all levels between the govern- 
mental entities and the people of the US. 
and Canada. Beyond that, institutional in- 
novations are likely to be needed as well. 


As a first step toward improving pro- 
cedures for resolving United States-Ca- 
nadian air pollution disputes, the Fraser- 
Vento resolution calls for the establish- 
ment of a new air quality task force 
under IJC auspices. The new study 
group, composed of public and private 
representatives from both the State and 
Federal level, would investigate existing 
and proposed activities causing air pol- 
lution along the international border, 
evaluate the need for a United States- 
Canadian clean air agreement and rec- 
ommend other ways for resolving dis- 
putes. 

If you are interested in cosponsoring 
the resolution, printed below, please call 
Mark Carlson of my staff at 225-4755.@ 


LIFE UNDER THE PRESENT REGIME 
IN CAMBODIA 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1978 


® Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 

Speaker, I would like to place in the 

Recorp the accounts of two refugees who 

have lived under the present Cambodian 

regime: 

INTERVIEW WITH CAMBODIAN REFUGEE IN 
BURIRAM, THAILAND, CONDUCTED BY AMER- 
ICAN EMBASSY OFFICER IN JUNE 1978 


ACCOUNT OF THACH KEO DARA* 


Thach Keo Dara, 20, is a former student 
from Siem Reap. He fied to Thailand in Janu- 
ary 7, 1978. His account follows: 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN DEMOCRATIC KAMPUCHEA 


“Villagers received one tin of rice per day 
in 1975. In 1976 and 1977, we received two 
tins of rice (500 grams) irom January to May 
and one tin (250 grams) per day from May 
to December, during the dry season. This was 
not enough. 

“Each day you worked from 0600-1100, 
1300-1700 and, during the dry season from 
1800-2300, especially the young people to dig 
canals and irrigation ditches. When we did 
not work in the flelds, we made baskets or 
rope, In 1975-76, the young people did not 
get a single day off. Starting in 1977, we got 
one day off every ten. 

“Occasionally. on my dav off, I would meet 
my girl friend. We were not allowed to show 
any affection or si~ns of love. or even that 
we were friends. We could only talk about 
work, If we did anything else in 1975 until 
about April 1977, the village chief would 
arrest us, and send us to ‘Angka Leu’ (to be 
executed). After that, the situation was 


“(Refugee agreed to his name being used 
in public document.) 
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slightly more relaxed. The village chief could 
arrange & marriage. 

“My family was sent to Battambang. I was 
not allowed to contact them nor to go to 
visit them since 1975. The village chief had 
told us that ‘no contact is allowed’.” 


SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION AND DISCIPLINE 


“My village had about 55 ‘old’ families and 
30 ‘new’ families. An ‘Old Cambodian’ was 
the village chief. The people were treated 
the same and had to do the same kind of 
work, 

“For a minor error, such as being late for 
work, you were warned twice and the third 
time 'sent to Angka Leu’ (executed). For a 
serious mistake, such as talking against the 
communist regime, you were executed the 
first time. If Angka orders you to build a 
dam and someone sabotages the project in 
some way, or questions the wisdom of the 
project, then he would be ‘sent to Angka 
Leu.’ I knew one fellow named ‘Yom’ who 
used to discuss the organization of the new 
government. Early in 1977, he was ‘sent to 
Angka Leu.’ Generally, though, the people 
feared the government and would not speak 
about it. They feared execution.” 


EXECUTIONS 


“I know of eight former GKR soldiers and 
two policemen who were arrested at the end 
of 1976 and ‘disappeared’. There were also 
former government officials who were killed 
in the same period. I knew two third-year 
students who were sent to ‘Angka Leu’ in 
1977. I myself studied for ten years, but the 
Khmer Rouge did not know this. They are 
continuing to search to get rid of all classes 
of people. If I had not fled to Thailand, I 
would have been killed by the Khmer Rouge, 
since someone in the next village told the 
Khmer Rouge I was a former student. 

“I had one relative who was a former 
GKR, Kim Thai Long, my mother’s brother, 
who was killed by the Khmer Rouge. A vil- 
lager from my uncle's village saw his execu- 
tion. He was beaten to death by poles. This 
happened in April, 1977. My uncle was & sec- 
ond lieutenant, about 28 years old. He had 
a wife, but the Khmer Rouge did not harm 
her.” 


HUMAN, CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 


“In my village, there were no human, civil 
or political rights, since the people had to 
follow orders, You had no right to propose, 
suggest or criticize anything. 

“If another villager stole your rice, you 
had to tell the village chief. After hearing 
this story, the village chief would call a meet- 
ing of the whole village and decide publicly 
what to do. The village chief would describe 
what had supposedly happened, then ask the 
villagers what to do, But in my village, there 
was no such problem. People were to fearful 
of death to commit the slightest offense.” 


INTERVIEW WITH CAMBODIAN REFUGEE IN 
SURIN, THAILAND CONDUCTED BY AMERICAN 
EMBASSY OFFICER IN JUNE 1978 


ACCOUNT OF THU HAT* 

Thu Hat, 24,was from Chhuk village, Kasi- 
ang collective, Chong Kal district, Oddar 
Meanchey Province. In April, 1978, he was 
forced to move to Srey Snam, Siem Reap 
Province. He arrived in Thailand May 27, 1978. 
His account follows: 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN DEMOCRATIC KAMPUCHEA 


“I lived in Srey Snam. The situation in 
Chhuk was very bad, but food rations im- 
proved when I was taken to Srey Snam. In 
Srey Snam, we had a bowl of rice gruel twice 
a day. 

“In both places, we worked in the field. I 
transplanted rice seedlings and hauled fer- 
tilizer. In the dry season, I helped dig a water 
reservoir. We worked from 0430 to 1100, from 
1200 to 1700, and from 1800 to 2230. During 


*(Refugee agreed to use his name in pub- 
lic document.) 
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the rainy season, when we planted rice, we 
rested in the evenings. 

“I was married with a one year old baby. 
We left the baby at the children’s center 
when we went to work at 0430 and fetched 
the baby on the way home at night. Lots of 
babies were born in my village, but the 
infant mortality rate was very high. 

“Many villagers are being relocated. No 
reason was given, but we noticed that many 
villagers near the Thai border have been 
moved away from the border.” 

SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION AND PUNISHMENT 


“During meetings, we were warned not to 
steal, fight, or quarrel. If you are late for 
work, the first time you are warned. Tne 
second or third time you are killed. If you 
criticize the new system, you are killed im- 
mediately. No one ever heard of any other 
crimes, such as stealing or murder. We were 
too afraid. 

“There is no system of justice or courts in 
Cambodia. Ordgrs haye been issued not to 
commit such and such offenses. When an 
offense is committed, the Khmer Rouge can 
carry out the execution immediately. The 
village chief orders the execution, and ‘the 
spies (chhlop) are the executioners. Only 
when there are mass executions are the sol- 
diers called in.” 

EXECUTIONS 


“I was a soldier before April 1975, a pri- 
vate. I fled Cambodia because the Khmer 
Rouge discovered that I had been a soldier. 
Someone in the village must have informed 
them. I would have been executed for being 
a soldier. 

“Before I fled, in April and May, many 
former soldiers were arrested. Five or six 
Khmer Rouge soldiers would come to the 
village and pick up the former soldiers. The 
soldiers did not dare resist because they are 
picked up separately. The soldiers were tor- 
tured by beating to try to force them to re- 
veal who else had been a soldier. Afterward, 
they were dragged into the forest, where they 
‘disappeared.’ The soldiers were called by 
the Khmer Rouge, ‘Oppressors of the people 
who deserved death.’ 

“Earlier, a friend of mine and I transported 
about 70 suspected former soldiers to Steng 
and O Chik and later to Kouk Tapeang and 
Pongro Ta Truong. The former soldiers were 
told they were being moved to repair a dam. 
After the dam was repaired, a large meeting 
was called. The soldiers were then tied up, 
carried away and executed. 

“Even though the Khmer Rouge discovered 
that I was a former soldier, at first they 
did nothing to me because my village was 
very big. They were afraid that they would 
alert others. A few days before I fied, they 
began to take soldiers from my village. Five 
friends of mine were taken away to the fleids, 
beaten, then taken to the forest. I saw this. 
I fled soon after. 

“Before, I heard of the same thing hapven- 
ing in other villages, but I kept working, 
hoping that I would not be dissovered. After 
this happened, the women were forced to 
take the place of the men who had been 
killed.” 

HUMAN, CIVIL, AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

“There are no such things as human or 
civil rights in Cambodia. Only the Khmer 
Rouge have rights.” @ 


A SETBACK FOR PEACE IN 
RHODESIA 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s vote by this House to lift the trade 
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embargo on Rhodesia by the end of this 
year will be a grave setback for peace in 
all of southern Africa, but most espe- 
cially Rhodesia itself, unless this action 
can be modified during the conference 
committee consideration of the military 
aid bill. 

I regret that we did not show the same 
wisdom, when we approved this amend- 
ment, we displayed the same day by de- 
feating a proposal to end the sanctions 
immediately. I say this because I believe 
that we have dealt a possibly severe blow 
to our present policy which supports real 
majority rule under a democratic con- 
stitution and after a peaceful settlement 
of the current struggle in Rhodesia. 

The cause of peaceful change in south- 
ern Africa, including the settlement 
among all parties in the two nations to 
be called Namibia and Zimbabwe, de- 
mands that U.S. policy remain firm and 
unwavering. To remove our Nation’s 
trade embargo on Rhodesia now would 
do great and very likely irreparable harm 
to this cause. To end economic sanctions 
now would undermine the credibility of 
our policy not only at the United Nations 
but also with the frontline nations 
whose role in promoting a peaceful set- 
tlement has been crucial already in the 
agreement on Namibia. 

I believe that the United States must 
continue to work for a lasting settlement 
of the Rhodesian conflict. This settle- 
ment should provide for free and fair 
elections, open to all, supervised by inter- 
national inspection, and administered 
under a truly neutral transitional ad- 
ministration. In the words of a recent 
editorial published in the New York 
Times—“Lifting sanctions and endorsing 
the internal settlement now would end 
all remaining hope of bringing all black 
factions into an agreement to submit to 
elections supervised by the United 
Nations.” 


It is clear that for free and fair elec- 
tions to take place, the parties involved 
must all make some compromise in their 
present positions. But let us not forget 
that the leadership of the “external” na- 
tionalist Patriotic Front has expressed 
willingness to sit down at an all-parties 
meeting. The factions now in power in 
Salisbury allied with Ian Smith, how- 
ever, have so far refused to do so. We will 
mock democracy, not promote it, by tak- 
ing any action which will have the clear 
and certain effect of encouraging a policy 
of no concessions by the Salisbury regime 
now dominated by Ian Smith. 

It is my belief, Mr. Speaker, that the 
plan developed jointly by Great Britain 
and the United States offers the best 
hope—perhaps the last hope—for de- 
mocracy in the nation seeking to become 
freed from its colonial and racist past. 
Our policy has wisely insisted on favor- 
ing no one side in the Rhodesian con- 
flict. Our policy has wisely sought to help 
all parties agree to meet and work out a 
peaceful settlement and constitutional 
accord based on free and fair elections. 
Our policy has wisely been that of a 
neutral party, seeking to serve as go- 
between and broker. This policy makes 
sense. It offers hope. It advances our Na- 
tion’s real interests and future influence 
in the southern half of Africa. 
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It would be wrong to suspend sanc- 
tions before we have real, unmistakable 
evidence that an all-parties conference 
will be held and that guarantees of open 
elections have been honored and a gov- 
ernment has been installed based upon 
those elections. During the period 1972 to 
1977 when the Byrd amendment was in 
force, and we imported chrome from 
Rhodesia, no progress toward majority 
rule was achieved. Only after America 
ceased this trade did Smith consider any 
concessions to one man/one vote what- 
soever. Now is not the time to weaken 
our resolve. Now is not the time to choose 
sides. Now is not the time to abandon a 
policy that—in the case of Namibia—is 
already bearing fruit. 

The amendment adopted by this House 
yesterday in a vote of 229 to 180 weakens 
our resolve. It chooses sides. It abandon 
a policy already bearing fruit. : 

It sends a message to Salisbury that 
the Smith alliance need not carry out full 
and open talks with all parties. It stiffens 
their stubborn resolve to carry on the 
war, to insist upon the preservation of 
the white minority privileges embodied 
in the Salisbury agreement of March. It 
invites more bloodshed and a final out- 
come in which we have backed not only 
the wrong side but also very likely the 
losing side. 

I urge my colleagues to reassess this 
action during the weeks ahead, so that in 
the end we cast our lot not with Ian 
Smith’s blueprint for the future of Zim- 
babwe, but instead with the future of 
that nation agreed upon by all the parties 
to the current conflict.@ 


PHILADELPHIA AMONG FIRST WITH 
MODEL FOR ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@® Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the city of Philadelphia announced that 
it will be among the first cities in the 
country to develop a model for predict- 
ing the level of local economic activity. 

Mayor Frank L. Rizzo has announced 
that the city has signed a contract with 
ar. economic forecasting company to de- 
velop a model to provide economic es- 
timates on output for some 40 major 
sectors of the city. This output will con- 
stitute the gross city product for Phila- 
delphia, just as we have a national gross 
product. 

In addition, the model will provide pre- 
dictions on a number of key economic 
variables for Philadelphia, including 
residential construction, manufacturing 
investment, and retail sales. 

The model will be a particularly use- 
ful tool for city agencies and depart- 
ments involved in planning and carry- 
ing out economic development programs, 
and for businesses in the city. The cur- 
rent model now used by the city pro- 
duces estimates for the eight-county 
Philadelphia region, providing little de- 
tailed information for the city itself. 

The new model will draw on predic- 
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tions from the forecasting firm’s well- 
known national model. These estimates, 
along with data for both Philadelphia 
and the neighboring counties, will be 
used to develop separate forecasts for 
both the city and the surrounding seven 
counties. 

Research and development for the 
model will take place over the next 18 
months. The development costs for this 
effort will be drawn from Federal com- 
munity development funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to inform 
my colleagues that the city of Philadel- 
phia is in the forefront of this kind of 
research and development.@ 


ATROCITIES IN RHODESIA 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 
beg your indulgence, for a moment, on a 
highly relevant, but nevertheless, pro- 
foundly unpleasant subject. When I 
viewed the special television broadcast 
of “Holocaust,” a spellbinding drama 
about Hitler’s genocidal war against the 
Jewish people, I was appalled by the 
thought that men could actually contem- 
plate such mass murder. The vastness of 
the crime, the enormity of it, is difficult 
to absorb. But, through it all, I wondered, 
how is it possible that any man, with all 
of his faculties, could deliberately mur- 
der a child? 

Mr. Speaker, why is the murder of chil- 
dren so intrinsically repugnant, on a 
scale of crime far beyond that of other 
crimes? Why is it that the snuffing out of 
the life of a little child fills us with a 
curious mixture of horror and over- 
whelming pity and, in some instances, an 
almost insatiable desire for revenge? 
Psychologists, philosophers, and theolo- 
gians may debate the question endlessly. 
But I should like to offer this reason: The 
thing is so repulsive to us because chil- 
dren are so innocent. A child knows lit- 
tle or nothing of the great evils of the 
world, and his little mind has absorbed 
few of its pervasive corruptions. A child 
retains something of the purity of heart 
and simplicity of virtue that men, in 
realizing their past transgressions 
against one another, often long for in 
the winter of their lives. That, in the 
final analysis, is why I think we are in- 
stinctively appalled by the murder of 
children. 

So too, there is something especially 
profane about violence done to mission- 
aries. The missionary often surrenders 
all the comforts of civilized life in order 
to bring love and truth to the objects of 
his affection. In denying himself or her- 
self, the missionary tries to preserve and 
cultivate what innocence there is left in 
this world. The mission of these men 
and women of God is hardly self-serving, 
except in a deeply spiritual way; for it 
is a mission of mercy, and that alone. 

Mr. Speaker, it is sad to say that the 
blood of innocents and the blood of mar- 
tyrs still flows. Perhaps the only com- 
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pensation for us in this world is that the 
Christian Fathers were right when they 
told us that the blood of the martyred 
fertilizes the seeds of faith. Otherwise, 
I confess, the recent massacres of men, 
women, and children at the Emmanuel 
Mission School in Rhodesia are inex- 
plicable. 

Mr. Speaker, the so-called “soldiers” 
of the “Rhodesian Patriotic Front” are 
nothing more than bloody terrorists and 
I pity the poor misguided souls who call 
them Freedom Fighters. Their silent vic- 
tims—missionaries and children—con- 
demn them with an eloquence of denun- 
ciation far greater than that ever uttered 
in the halls of the United Nations. Per- 
haps these most recent events will have 
some impact on the mysterious thinking 
of Ambassador Young. 

A constituent of mine, Mr. Robert 
Cleaves of Marina Del Ray, Calif., was 
kind enough to send me a copy of his 
letter to Senator Hayakawa on the Em- 
manuel Mission Massacre. I ask that my 
colleagues take some time from their 
busy schedules and give their attention 
to Mr. Cleaves’ report. 

JuLy 17, 1978. 
Re Rhodesian situation. 
Senator S. I, HAYAKAWA, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hayakawa: On July 15, 1 
returned from an extensive six week trip to 
Southern Africa. Mr. Vernon Gillespie met 
with me during my stop-over in New York. 
Pursuant to my conversation with Mr. Gilles- 
pie, I am writing this letter and sending you 
the enclosures. Over the last several years, I 
have been extensively involved in both the 
political and military situation in Rhodesia 
as well as the Republic of South Africa. As 
an observer with the Rhodesian security 
forces, the following events transpired. 

I was at Grand Reef Air Base near Umtali 
on the morning of June 24, 1978. At 7:10 a.m., 
a report was received that a massacre had 
occurred at the Emanuel Mission School, 18 
miles southeast of Umtali, A fire force was 
immediately dispatched. Upon arrival, I wit- 
nessed a shocking site. After an extensive in- 
terview with approximately 50 of the 250 
schcol children, and the director of the fa- 
cility, I wrote the following story and caused 
it to be transmitted to UPI (London) and to 
27 newspapers in the United States via Panax 
Corporation: 

“Patriotic Front terrorists massacred 12 
whites at the Anglican Emmanuel Mission 
School 18 miles south east of Umtali shortly 
before 9 p.m. on 23 June. 

Scene of the murders was the school pa- 
villon where the staff and their families were 
taken after being forceably removed from 
their homes, 

Three adult men ages 29, 30 and 37, 5 adult 
women ages 50, 37 and three unknown, and 
two young girls ages 4 and 5 and one boy age 
6, and one 3 week old baby were found axed, 
bayoneted, bludgeoned and kicked to death 
on the grounds of the school pavilion. The 
victims comprise all but 2 of the entire teach- 
ing staff for 250 black children ages between 
13 and 20. 

Only one woman managed to escape. How- 
ever, she had been repeatedly raped and 
bludgeoned, and at this stage is thought to 
have been bayoneted, She was flown to Salis- 
bury in a state of extreme shock and un- 
conscious after being found by security 
forces hiding in the bushes a scant 50 yards 
from the scene of the atrocity which took 
place 14 hours earlier. 

Four of the 5 women had also been vio- 
lently sexually assaulted by members of the 
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gang. One woman still had a crude axe lodged 
in the base of her skull. 

Another woman was found with her arms 
flung out in a pathetic but futile attempt 
to save her 3-week-old baby girl. Both had 
been bayoneted and the mother of the tiny 
infant had her face crushed by a log weilded 
by one of the terrorists. Two of the other 
women were singled out for a particularly 
depraved brand of sexual assault and before 
being killed cne woman had her breast 
slashed repeatedly by a bayonet. 

The three little children were found lying 
in various poses next to the body of their 
mother. The woman had not been raped be- 
cause she was in her menstrual cycle, but 
she had been bayoneted in the lower groin. 

Her youngest child had been kicked to 
death and the footprint of a terrorist boot 
was clearly identifiable on the small child's 
face and neck. Her brother and sister were 
both bludgeoned and hacked to death. 

It is believed that this murder and tho 
resulting terror and screaming of the rest 
of the victims triggered the terrorists ram- 
page of bestial lust and mutilation. 

The school registar, Mr. Ian McGarrick, was 
the sole white to have escaped unharmed. 
For some reason he was overlooked at his 
home while the rest were being rounded up. 
He was unaware of the incident until the 
morning when he discovered it and raised 
the alarm. 

Approximately 8 te ists armed with AK 
47 Soviet automatic he then forced the 
250 children into the school yard. They told 
them what political faction they supported. 
The children did not respond. They were 
then asked if they understood the term “Nea 
Colonialist”—again silence. The children 
were then given a lecture of benefits of the 
Zimbabwe African Nationalist Union headed 
by Robert Mugabe and forming a part of the 
so-called Patriotic Front. 

Next the pupils were ordered back to their 
rooms and told to leave the school on Mon- 
day, 26 June. 

Before leaving, the terrorists robbed the 
mission store of a large quantity of food and 
clothing. The result of the terror is the clos- 
ing of the school, depriving 250 black chil- 
dren of education. 

Headquarters of the mission is the Elim 
Organization based in Cheltenham in Eng- 
land. 

On July 27 last year the secondary school 
and pupils of the Elim School in North 
Inyanga were moved to the site of today’s 
atrocity. During the move a bus carrying 
some of the pupils detonated a landmine. 
Two pupils died and 11 were injured. Another 
bus sent to pick up the survivors detonated 
& second landmine injuring more pupils and 
killing a tribesman. This latest attack 
against a mission group has claimed more 
white lives than any other single incident 
throughout the history of the war. It also is 
the only incident which appears to have been 
directed against whites because they were 
white. Not one of the black boys or girls were 
physically harmed. The names of the dead 
are being withheld pending notification of 
next of kin. 

The previous worst incident against a mis- 
sionary body was at the St. Paul's Jesuit 
Mission at Mussami, 35 miles Northeast of 
Salisbury 2 years ago where seven mission- 
aries including 4 nuns were machine gunned 
to death by terrorists.” 

At the time I interviewed the witnesses, 
the identities of the victims were unknown. 
The one woman that escaped has since died, 
making the total number of victims 13. Also, 
the school registrar, Mr. Ian McGarrick, was 
not actually “overlooked”. He had been 
warned by a servant, and hid in his home. 

Obviously, the above report constitutes 
only a small part of the information that I 
obtained during my interviews with the chil- 
dren. Contrary to the cruel and senseless 
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assertion by our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Mr. Andrew Young, there is abso- 
lutely no doubt but that the atrocities were 
perpetrated by the terrorist forces of the 
“Patriotic Front," I would be most happy to 
testify before any congressional investiga- 
tory agency concerning this atrocity, as well 
as Others that I have witnessed while in 
Rhodesia. Invariably, within 24 hours fol- 
lowing the commission of an atrocity by the 
communist trained, backed and supplied 
“Patriotic Front”, either Mr. Joshua Nkomo 
and/or Robert Mugabe have denied that their 
forces perpetrated the act, and have blamed 
the Rhodesian Security Forces, and general- 
ly the Selous Scouts. I have been with the 
Selous Scouts. I know their training and 
their mission. I can assure you that it does 
not include the perpetration cf atrocities. 
They are the “Green Berets” of the Rhode- 
slan Security Forces. 

Subsequent to the Emmanuel Mission Mas- 
sacre, on July 1, Patriotic Front Terrorists 
butchered 14 black civilians on a black farm 
compound in the Headlands area, 140 kilo- 
meters east of Salsbury. A few days later, two 
more missionaries were killed by terrorists. 
Then, just a few days ago, a convoy of civil- 
ians travelling south from Kariba were am- 
bushed and three were killed, again by “free- 
dom fighters” of the Patriotic Front. 

Senator Hayakawa, I have personally inter- 
viewed several of Mr. Mugabe's “soldiers”. I 
concur wholeheartedly with Sir Douglas 
Bader, Royal Air Force Fighter Ace of the 
Second World War, who observed that the 
soldiers of Robert Mugabe and Joshua Nkomo 
are nothing more than murderers. 

I have been told by members of the Patri- 
otic Front that they are not communists 
simply because they use communist weapons. 
However, I have the original of a political 
training notebook taken from one of Mr. 
Robert Mugabe's “soldiers” that shows quite 
clearly what the quid pro quo is in exchange 
for those Soviet weapons. It is a total and 
complete communist indoctrination de- 
signed to align Rhodesia with the Soviet 
Union. Needless to say, that would be a 
serious blow to the West, given the existing 
Soviet satellites of Angola and Mozambique. 
South Africa would be the next target. If 
the Soviet Union controlled Rhodesia, 
Angola, Mozambique, and South Africa, the 
United States would be in serious jeopardy 
in view of the mineral resources that would 
be denied us. 

To show the clear cut nature of the “Patri- 
otic Front”, I enclose a copy of an original 
poster being circulated in West Germany, 
together with its English translation. 

I urge you to read my report on the Em- 
Manuel Mission Massacre into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as well as the text of the 
enclosed poster. 

The internal settlement in Rhodesia must 
be supported. I have personally interviewed 
all of the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil to the internal settlement, which was 
filmed and distributed through UPI TN 
(London). The three black members of the 
Executive Council have put their necks on 
the chopping block along with Mr. Smith, 
if the internal settlement is not successful. 
Messrs. Nkomo and Mugabe have already 
stated that they would be eliminated if the 
Patriotic Front successful in taking over 
Rhodesia. 

The four members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, together with their constituencies, are 
fighting a difficult battle to maintain a dem- 
ocratic nation under majority rule, with one 
man one vote. Rhodesia has agreed to all of 
the terms of the Kissinger proposal, and the 
black leaders representing the vast major- 
ity of black Rhodesians have joined with Mr. 
Ian Smith in an effort to save Rhodesia. Yet, 
our State Department Foreign Policy is de- 
signed to compel the Rhodesian Government 
to deal with the “Patriotic Front" whose 
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leaders have stated time and time again that 
peace can only come through the barrel of 
a gun, that they will not participate in an 
open democratic election, and that they rep- 
resent and endorse elite black minority rule 
of the black people of Rhodesia. 

I also enclose a copy of a map of Africa 
which clearly depicts the Soviet involvement 
on that continent. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT N. CLEAVES.@ 


H.R. 10909, THE CLINICAL LABORA- 
TORY IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1978 


HON. JOHN B. BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I join with Congressman Omar 
BurLESON in urging the passage of an 
amendment to H.R. 10909, the Clinical 
Laboratory Improvement Act, which will 
provide for a 2-year renewable waiver 
for certain rural hospitals from stand- 
ards prescribing qualifications for super- 
visory personnel, technologists, or both. 

While the bill does include a phased 
approach to the implementation of na- 
tional standards for clinical laboratories 
not previously covered by existing Fed- 
eral law, once the last phase has been 
implemented the bill provides no fur- 
ther authority to grant waivers to labo- 
ratories which experience problems re- 
cruiting and/or retaining appropriately 
qualified personnel. I believe the need for 
a renewable waiver for rural hospitals 
experiencing temporary shortages of 
qualified iaboratory personnel is com- 
pelling. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 10909 as 
reported by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
Secretary, or a State-delegated primary 
enforcement responsibility, cannot per- 
mit any deviation from compliance with 
prescribed personnel standards. Thus, I 
strongly recommend and concur with 
Congressman BURLESON that this legis- 
lation be further amended to authorize 
a renewable waiver of rural hospital 
laboratories from personnel standards 
under certain limited conditions 

It is important to note that while re- 
cent demographic data suggests some 
moderation in the migration of people 
away from rural areas, for the most part 
this change involved predominantly 
young families. There is no apparent 
groundswell among young, unmarried 
Americans to remain in or move to rural 
areas. For these individuals, who com- 
prise the largest segment of the clinical 
laboratory work force, rural communities 
do not offer the amenities and advan- 
tages many of them are seeking. There 
are generally few marriage opportunities, 
climate is sometimes harsh, and enter- 
tainment options frecuently are limited 
or not attractive. Over half of all the 
hospitals in the country have 100 beds or 
less and many of them are located in 
isolated geographical areas—all of which 
contributes to a continuing problem in 
maintaining appropriate staffing comple- 
ments in such facilities. 
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Further, there is also little opportu- 
nity for career advancement in the rural 
hospital laboratory, and the limited 
range of tests performed and their rela- 
tive simplicity offer little challenge to the 
college-trained technologist. 

This waiver, as proposed in Mr. BURLE- 
son’s amendment, might follow much 
the same pattern that has developed 
with the waiver from the medicare 24- 
hour nurse staffing requirement men- 
tioned above. 

In 1972 Representative OMAR BURLESON 
proposed an amendment to the medicare 
program that permitted the Secretary of 
HEW to waive the requirement for medi- 
care participating hospitals to have 24- 
hour registered nurse staffing, provided 
the hospital was making a good faith 
effort to achieve compliance with this 
requirement and provided no undue 
health hazard existed. This provision, 
enacted by Congress as an amendment to 
the Social Security Act in 1971 (Public 
Law 91-690), has been important in as- 
suring access to needed hospital care for 
medicare beneficiaries. 

I urge my colleagues to consider Con- 
gressman BURLESON’s amendment to H.R. 
10909 when it reaches the floor for final 
consideration.@ 


NO NEED FOR NEW DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans are increasingly fed up with the 
massive and unresponsive Federal bu- 
reaucracy in Washington, D.C. They are 
tired of having so many of their hard- 
earned dollars go to pay the high cost 
of government. 

I strongly believe that big government 
should be cut down to size. We need less 
Federal spending and less bureaucracy. 

Unfortunately members of the Carter 
administration do not seem to agree. 
They are pushing for the formation of 
yet another bureaucratic structure, a 
new U.S. Department of Education. 

Over $10.3 billion is presently ear- 
marked for education out of HEW’s 1978 
budget of about $185 billion. President 
Carter and his associates do not believe 
this is enough. By creating a new Cabi- 
net-level department, a heavy weight 
would be hung around the taxpayer’s 
already tired neck. 

An editorial published July 23, 1978, in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer sums up the 
arguments concerning a new Depart- 
ment of Education. The Carter adminis- 
tration feels that education would be 
administered better if Federal responsi- 
bility is concentrated in one place. But 
as the Enquirer points out: 

This ignores the very valid notion that 


education has never been, and ought never 
to be, a Federal function or responsibility. 


Before we rush headlong into creating 
another costly bureaucratic structure, I 
suggest we consider the arguments raised 
by this excellent editorial: 
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EDUCATION: THE NATION NEEDS No NEw 
DEPARTMENT TO OVERSEE SCHOOLS 


Somewhere out there, safe in the protec- 
tive obscurity of bureaucratic Washington, 
lurks the seed for a U.S. Department of Ed- 
ucation. Its creation would be an error in 
judgment, at best. Surely the department 
would have a greater impact on the nation’s 
pocketbook than on the quality of its in- 
struction. 

Supporters of the idea, and President Car- 
ter has counted himself in that number, 
contend that education is poorly served as 
the junior member of the triumvirate with 
health and welfare. The fiscal 1978 budget 
for the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW) is about $185 billion, 
they contend, but education was scheduled 
to get only a $10.3-billion share. 

It says something about the basis for the 
argument, however, that education's alleged 
junior status is measured wholly in dollars. 
Even at that, the figures are not genuinely 
indicative of education's federal status since 
the schools participate in other programs 
operated by different agencies. 

That, too, becomes the foundation for an 
argument in support of a separate Depart- 
ment of Education. It is said that the 
schools will be better served if federal re- 
sponsibility is concentrated in one place, so 
that local schools can avail themselves of 
all the assistance possible with a minimum 
of bureaucratic meandering. Of course, this 
ignores the very valid notion that education 
has never been, and ought never be, a fed- 
eral function or responsibility. 

Hypotheses aside, the creation of an edu- 
cation department will mean one thing, and 
one thing only—the addition of another 
layer of fat to an already overweight federal 
administration. Experience should have 
shown us by now that it is not reasonable 
to expect that HEW would diminish in size 
with the removal of its responsibilities in 
education. 

More likely, the health and welfare 
branches would expand to fill the void, while 
the new department would take off growing 
on its own. One need only recall the creation 
of the Energy Department for a preview. 

And what of the great administrative costs 
that would accrue to the American taxpayers 
by the establishment of the department? 
The money used to support the department 
would necessarily take away from the fund- 
ing that might otherwise be available to the 
schools. 

Proposition 13 and its attendant resistance 
to increased taxation should have under- 
scored the error in predicating public im- 
provements on government expansion alone. 
The American people should not fail to make 
that point clearly and as often as necessary 
to prevent the creation of a Cabinet-level 
Department of Education. 


SHCHARANSKY—NOT FORGOTTEN 


HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS II 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
licity has died down. Anatoly Shcharan- 
sky has begun his long years of imprison- 
ment. But I want to make it perfectly 
clear—he has not been forgotten. This 
Congress has made a commitment to 
Anatoly Shcharansky, and I and many 
other Members are determined to stand 
by him and other victims of Soviet hy- 
rocrisy and repression. 

In a recent letter to the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, many of 
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us voiced our outrage at the failure of 
the Soviet Union to comply with the hu- 
man rights provisions of the Helsinki 
accord and with the most basic prin- 
ciples of individual rights and human 
dignity. 

The Soviet government must cease its 
arbitrary refusal to emigration appli- 
cants. I urge that government to free 
their prisoners of conscience, and release 
those who have been illegally denied 
their right to emigrate so that they may 
rejoin their loved ones. At this time, I 
urge this special appeal on behalf of 
emigration activist Anatoly Shcharan- 
sky, whose imprisonment is unjustified 
and whose only wish is to join his wife 
in Israel.@ 


PLODDING TOWARD ADJOURNMENT 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker. I was re- 
cently reminded of,a piece of wisdom 
stated by the late, great Senator from 
Illinois, Everett Dirksen. He said: 


Progress is often made as much by what we 
take off the books as by what we add on. 


How true that statement is in regard 
to the Congress. We over-legislated for 
so many years that we have too many 
laws on the books to properly oversee. 
The Washington Star has editorially 
commented on this fact and I want to 
take this opportunity to place in the 
Record, “Plodding Toward Adjourn- 
ment,” the Washington Star, July 30, 
1978: 

PLopDING TOWARD ADJOURNMENT 


Congress is taking a lot of heat as time 
runs out on the second session of the 95th. 
President Carter is critical of the slow pace 
on Capitol Hill and has drawn up a list of 10 
items for Congress to concentrate on as it 
heads toward adjournment. 

The critics have a point. But there’s also 
something to be said for congressional pro- 
crastination. 

Of course Congress has dallied too long 
over the energy bill. The nation and the 
world ought to know where we stand on 
energy conservation and on oil and gas pric- 
ing, and that can only come through a defini- 
tive policy established by Congress. 

Yes, the Turkish arms embargo ought to be 
lifted. Yes, airlines ought to be deregulated. 
Yes, reforms ought to be enacted to make the 
federal civil service more manageable and re- 
sponsive, provided of course that the miscon- 
ceived Hatch Act libsralization amendment is 
removed from the bill before passage. 


But what of other items on Mr. Carter's 
priority list? Congress would be fully justi- 
fied in shuffling the labor “reform” bill on 
to the next Congress, or into perpetual limbo 
for that matter. The Humphrey-Hawkins full 
employment bill likely would produce as 
much confusion, if not mischief, as good and 
it deserves a slow legislative shuffle. 

Something certainly ought to be done to 
hold down hospital costs but whether Presi- 
dent Carter’s bill is the answer is debatable. 

The New York City aid measure has been 
enacted, but there’s doubt in some quarters 
about its ability to cure NYC's problems and 
about its setting a precedent for the federal 
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government's bailing out cities in financial 
trouble. 

Countercyclical revenue sharing? There 
apparently is so much doubt about that pro- 
posal to pour federal money into areas where 
unemployment rates reach certain levels that 
the measure hasn’t even made it out of 
committee in either house. 

Mr. Carter's tax cut-tax reform bill? With 
inflation far from under control, there's a 
good deal of doubt as to whether a tax cut is 
in order. In any event, Mr. Carter's soak-the- 
rich reform, which many critics claim 
amounts primarily to a load-more-on-the- 
middle-income-taxpayers plan, is getting 
well deserved revision on Capitol Hill. 

Beyond the White House list of priority 
items are a lot of other measures that need 
attention before adjournment, which is tar- 
geted for October 7: highway and mass 
transit aid, creation of new judgeships, for- 
eign aid financing, to name a few. But there's 
also a long list of items that can be put off 
or sent to the legislative scrap heap—those 
for which there is no pressing need, those 
that would increase the size and scope of the 
federal government. 

It has been said that congressional pro- 
crastination has saved the republic. There’s 
some validity to that. 


EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR FUELS 
TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BILL 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor yesterday, 
August 2, 1978. 


Tam most pleased that this prestigious 
newspaper has endorsed H.R. 11622, the 
Fuels Transportation Safety Amend- 
ments Act of 1978, which I have cospon- 
sored with Congressman JoHN DINGELL, 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Energy and Power Subcommittee. As the 
editorial states: 

Congress ought not to wait for a disaster 


to drive them to enact these needed pre- 
cautions. 


I hope my colleagues will heed the wise 
counsel of the Christian Science Monitor 
editorial which follows: 


KEEP LNG SAFE 


All too often it takes a catastrophe involv- 
ing human suffering to awaken the public 
and government to the need for instituting 
preventive measures or imposing safety re- 
strictions. When that happens, invariably 
the response is, “Why did it take a disaster 
to get people concerned?” 

Congress and the American public now 
have a golden opportunity to reverse that 
pattern in regard to the storage and trans- 
portation of potentially dangerous liquefied 
natural gas in densely populated cities. The 
General Accounting Office, the investigative 
arm of Congress, has just concluded a year- 
long study with warnings that current safety 
standards are too lax. They allow huge stor- 
age tanks to be built in or near big cities and 
do not bar tanker trucks from the congested 
elevated highways of cities such as Boston, 
where, the GAO concludes, a traffic mishap 
could result in explosions and fires of disas- 
trous proportions. 

It is of little comfort that the industry's 
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safety record in recent years has been good, 
that the last major U.S. disaster involving 
LNG was in 1944, as the industry has been 
quick to point out in opposition to the GAO's 
findings. Just last month, however, an out- 
of-control tanker truck carrying liquified gas 
exploded in Spain, killing more than 100 per- 
sons and leaving a 60-foot crater. 

The GAO recommends that future tanks be 
located in “remote” areas, that current stor- 
age facilities in urban areas not be permitted 
to expand, and that efforts be made to place 
more such facilities below ground. The study 
also urges that trucks and rail cars carrying 
liquified gas be barred from traveling through 
densely populated areas, unless it is impossi- 
ble for them to make deliveries otherwise. 
And to thwart possible sabotaging of storage 
areas by terrorist groups, the GAO urges in- 
creased security measures. 

The U.S. House will vote next week on a 
bill intrcduced by Representatives Markey 
of Massachusetts and Dingell of Michigan 
that would expand the safety requirements 
on LNG and address a number of the con- 
cerns outlined in the GAO report. Congress 
ought not to wait for a disaster to drive them 
to enact these needed precautions. And other 
large cities might well follow the lead of New 
York City in restricting the trucking of haz- 
ardous materials through inner city areas, in 
banning all storage of LNG within the city, 
and in strictly enforcing such regulations. 
Federal transportation policies already re- 
quire trucks with dangerous cargoes to 
choose alternative routes where possible, and 
the U.S. Department of Transportation 
should make greater efforts to enforce these 
requirements more stringently. Why wait? @ 


SER PROJECT GETS NEW SCHOOL- 
TO-WORK PROGRAM 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. KILDEE, Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Department of Labor’s Employment 
and Training Administration awarded 
SER-Jobs for Progress a $1.7 million con- 
tract to conduct a school-to-work transi- 
tion project. SER’s national director 
Ricardo Zazueta signed the cor-tract with 
the Department’s Assistant Secretary 
Ernest G. Green on June 7. 

The purpose of the project is to ex- 
plore the feasibility and to assess the ef- 
fectiveness of having a network of com- 
munity-based organizations link with 
the private sector and public secondary 
schools to provide special career develop- 
ment assistance. 

The in-school youth who will partici- 
pate in the project will be economically 
disadvantaged high school juniors and 
minority-group senior students. During 
the course of the project, SER will pro- 
vide: 

First. Occupational and career infor- 
mation, exposure, and exploration; sec- 
ond, vocational counseling and personal 
guidance; third, training in job search, 
interview, and test taking skills; fourth, 
job development, referral, placement, 
and followup. 


Participants will be exposed to the 
career development activities for about 
4 to 8 hours each week. 

The project, which will run through 
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January 16, 1980, will be conducted in 
Miami, Denver, Sacramento, Houston, 
and Forth Worth. It is expected that 
about 240 students will be served at each 
school site. 

SER will conduct an evaluation of the 
project at the end of the period to assess 
the impact of the project’s special career 
development assistance on the youth 
served and their transition from school 
to work. 

SER-Jobs for Progress is the national 
vehicle for the delivery of employment 
and training services to this Nation’s 
Hispanic-American citizens. 

SER’s basic thrust is to assist the dis- 
advantaged poor in improving their 
quality of life. Through job training and 
related programs to upgrade educational 
and vocational skills, SER opens the door 
to meaningful employment and career 
opportunities. 

June 10, 1978 marked SER’s 13th year 
of operation. During this time, it has 
grown to a national network with more 
than 100 offices in 20 States. SER has 
serviced more than 120,500 individuals 
since it was founded in 1965. 

The following article in the Business 
and Finance section of the Los Angeles 
Times on February 1, 1978, describes the 
work Zazueta and SER-Jobs for Progress 
is doing to bring attention to the grow- 
ing problems faced by the Hispanic com- 
munity: 

HISPANICS SEEKING Economic CLOUT 
(By Nancy Yoshihara) 

Making government and industry aware of 
the economic problems of Hispanic Ameri- 
cans is essential in views of the growing 
population of U.S. citizens of Spanish ances- 
try, according to the director of a job devel- 
opment group. 

Ricardo Zazueta, national director of Los 
Angeles-based SER Jobs-for-Progress Inc., 
said in a recent interview, “By 1990, Hispanic 
Americans will be the largest minority group 
in the United States, surpassing the blacks.” 

He said government projections put the 
Hispanic population in the neighborhood of 
30 million by that date, up sharply from the 
16 million reported in the 1970 U.S. Census. 
The figures do not include undocumented or 
illegal aliens. 

Zazueta heads a federally funded non- 
profit organization which was founded in 
1966 in Corpus Christi, Tex. SER, which is 
an acronym for Service, Employment & Re- 
development and means “to be” in Spanish, 
concentrates on providing job training and 
placement of Mexican-Americans, Cubans, 
Puerto Ricans and other Spanish-speaking 
people. 

The organization, which has 106 offices in 
18 states, is now holding its first national 
conference in Washington, D.C. 

“With the conference,” Zazueta explained, 
“We hope we can draw attention and focus 
on our problems from the Administration, 
Congress and business and industry.” 

He maintains that current political issues 
such as the illegal alien problem and the 
Panama Canal have brought greater aware- 
ness of Hispanics, but they continue to re- 
ceive low priority in job programs when com- 
pared to blacks and women. 

“The silent minority, the lost minority, the 
sleeping giant—these are all terms 4hat have 
been used to describe us,” Zazueta said. He 
believes that dispelling myths and stereo- 
types about Hispanics is critical in wiping 
out the paternal U.S. attitude that “we're 
not ready for self determination.” 

Zazueta expressed concern over a proposal 
for a new identification system which is 
designed to provide a stopgap answer to the 
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illegal allen problem. “Some bill may be ask- 
ing for identification cards from each of us 
to get a job just because we look ‘undocu- 
mented,’ Spanish or brown,” he said. 

“The stereotype that we're all ‘undocu- 
mented’ is a fallacy, especially with the large 
number of Hispanics in the United States 
now and who were there before the Anglos 
came.” 

He attributes part of this to inaccurate 
statistics about Hispanics. The U.S. Census 
groups citizens of Spanish ancestry with its 
“other races” category. Zazueta said that in 
1970 the Census Bureau undercounted His- 
panics by 1.5 million in California alone. As 
the result of a subsequent law suit, which 
was won, the Census Bureau plans to list 
Hispanics as a separate category in 1980, 
according to Zazueta. 

Meanwhile, SER's general profile of a His- 
panic shows that his or her economic level 
is $5,000 lower than the national average 
annual income of $15,000. It also indicates 
that the average education level of a His- 
panic is about four years behind an Anglo 
and two years behind a black. 

Zazueta says about 80 percent of the His- 
panic population is located in urban areas, 
contrary to the farm worker stereotype. The 
unemployment rate within these communi- 
ties is 11.5 percent, about twice the national 
rate. 

Noting that 44 percent of the Hispanic 
population is under the age of 18, Zazueta 
points out that employment is one of the 
critical issues for the minority group. 

Although SER has trained and placed 
about 150,000 individuals since 1966, the exe- 
cutive said the organization has had to turn 
away many from its programs because of 
limited funds. He adds that the Hispanics 
need some 6 million jobs by 1980 to bring the 
unemployment rate down to about 4 percent 
and at least half that many jobs to bring the 
rate down to the current national rate of 
about 6 percent. 

In an attempt to sound out business on 
these problems, SER works with major cor- 
porations such as Atlantic Richfield, Crown 
Zellerbach, General Electric, General Motors 
and others through its National Amigos de 
Ser Business Advisory Council. 

“It’s taken quite some time to sensitize 
major corporations, but they are now start- 
ing to recognize the large number of His- 
panics,” Zazueta said. “Still we're under- 
represented in the corporate world. We're 
working on that this year."@ 
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ORANGE COUNTY MUSCULAR DYS- 
TROPHY SUMMER OLYMPICS 


HON. JERRY M. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. PATTERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, August 5, 1978, 
the Buena Park Optimists Club, in con- 
junction with McDonald’s Restaurants 
in Orange County, Calif., will sponsor a 
“Special Olympics” track and field meet 
for children who have muscular dystro- 
phy. 

The thrill of competition and the 
satisfaction obtained from engaging in 
sports activity is something that should 
be universally enjoyed by all segments 
of our populace. I am particularly 
pleased to see the victims of muscular 
dystrophy given this opportunity to 
overcome the self-consciousness they 
live with and the fear of disability that 
they harbor. It is truly gratifying to 
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know that regardless of their affliction, 
victims of muscular dystrophy will be 
given the chance to experience orga- 
nized sports activity. 


Indeed, Mr. Speaker, where these 


youngsters place in the track and field 
events they will engage in today is sec- 
ondary. The important thing is that they 
all will emerge as winners for their dis- 
play of fortitude and courage as they 
engage in the Muscular Dystrophy Sum- 
mer Olympics.® 


SUBSTITUTING GENERIC DRUGS 
FOR BRAND NAME PRODUCTS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to share with my colleagues some obser- 
vations and comments on the issue of 
substituting low-cost generic drug prod- 
ucts for brand name products. 

As chairman of the Human Services 
Subcommittee of the Select Committee 
on Aging, I know that excessive drug 
costs fall most heavily on those least abie 
to afford it, the elderly and the dis- 
abled. Persons over 65 buy 1 of every 4 
prescriptions, and 87 percent of what 
they pay must come out of pocket. I also 
know that drugs often affect the elderly 
differently than they affect most age 
grours in the population. Variations in 
quality may be critical to older oersons 
For these reasons, I am committed to 
the concept that low-cost, high-quality 
drugs be made generally available. 

PROGRESS 

Considerable progress has been made 
within the past decade toward assuring 
the quality of generic drug products. The 
longstanding argument that brand name 
drugs are superior to generics has finally 
been swept aside. The Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, a represent- 
ative organization of major drug manu- 
facturers, has testified before a Senate 
subcommittee that— 

Quality is independent of brand or generic 
name; it depends upon the credentials of the 
manufacturer and his commitment to the 
highest standard in the production of drug 
products. 


Evidence presented by the FDA indi- 
cates that large manufacturers have no 
better credentials than small ones. A 
review of FDA records of the most seri- 
ous classes of recalls from fiscal years 
1974 to 1977 shows no evidence of wide- 
spread differences between the products 
of large and small firms, or between 
brand and generic name products. 

The issue of which particular drugs 
might not be substitutable is also ad- 
dressed. I am pleased to say that my 
home State of New York has led the way 
in compiling an extensive list of “safe 
effective, and therapeutically equivaient 
prescription drugs.” The FDA has ap- 
proved the New York list and is compiling 
a similar positive formulary to be made 
available for use by all States. These 
lists only contain drugs “which have 
undergone the most stringent and mod- 
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ern version of the drug approval proc- 
ess” according to testimony of FDA 
Commissioner Kennedy. This means that 
some well-established drugs are not in- 
cluded because they were not tested 
under modern techniaues. 

In addition, on January 1, 1977, the 
FDA instituted requirements that are 
designed to insure the therapeutic equiv- 
alency between drugs. These require- 
ments may be established for any drug 
upon presentation of certain documen- 
tation. Given the FDA mandate to as- 
sure drug quality, the FDA list should 
be accepted as the final word as to drug 
product equivalency. 

Progress also has been made toward 
insuring the availability of low-cost 
drugs. Eight years ago, every State pro- 
hibited drug product selection. As of 
June of this year, 39 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had decided to permit 
drug product selection. Although rela- 
tively few studies have been done of con- 
sumer savings resulting from these laws, 
preliminary information points to sub- 
stantial savings. A sophisticated pre- 
scription audit in Delaware found statis- 
tically significant consumer savings in 
the 2 years following enactment of 
drug substitution legislation for 7 out of 
10 of the most frequently used multiple- 
source drugs. 

REMAINING BARRIERS TO SUBSTITUTION 


Although a great deal has been done 
to make low cost, high quality drugs gen- 
erally available, substitution remains 
substantially inhibited. A prescription 
audit in Michigan showed that substi- 
tution occurred for only 1.5 percent of 
all prescriptions for multiple source 
drugs in the year after enactment of 
legislation permitting substitution. This 
meant an actual savings of only $200,000 
to $300,000 out of a potential savings of 
between $13.5 million and $17.6 million. 
The low rate of substitution is thought to 
be due to the provision of the State law 
that requires the purchaser to request 
substitution. 

There are many other subtleties of 
State legislation which may prevent con- 
sumer savings. Uncertainty as to phar- 
macist and physician liability may pro- 
duce reluctance to substitute or to au- 
thorize substitution. FTC Commissioner 
Pertchuck has recently testified that, to 
the best of his knowledge, “not one law- 
suit has been filed against a pharmacist 
for legally substituting a lower-cost ge- 
neric drug product.” Still, in the absence 
of State provisions clarifying the issue, 
liability is a serious concern. 

Other barriers to substitution may re- 
sult from inhibited competition in the 
drug industry. Some States which permit 
substitution do not provide for consumer 
information on drug prices. Price infor- 
mation for both doctors and patients is a 
crucial part of stimulating competition 
and driving down drug prices. Extensive 
drug promotion and sampling campaigns 
may bias physicians or pharmacists to 
dispense a particular, higher priced 
brand name drug without its being medi- 
cally necessary. Assurances that this 
drug promotion is accurate in its repre- 
sentation of drug quality are necessary 
components of any plan to stimulate 
competition. 
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The experience of State laws in these 
areas should be useful in determining 
which State provisions are most success- 
ful in producing consumer savings. Un- 
fortunately, no studies have been com- 
pleted which evaluate these provisions. 
For this reason, Federal drug substitution 
legislation enacted during this Congress 
would be premature. Also, as Commis- 
sioner Pertchuck recently pointed out, 
the cost of Federal enforcement of such 
legislation would be prohibitive. 

WHAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CAN DO 


Although waiting for developments on 
the State level is probably the wisest 
strategy, there are a number of ways in 
which the Federal Government can take 
part in assuring the availability of low- 
cost, high-quality drugs. 

With regard to making these drugs 
available to Federal and State human 
service programs, I have two suggestions. 

First, I urge the Commissioner to con- 
tinue to establish maximum allowable 
costs for State medicaid reimbursements. 
If, as Commissioner Kennedy has testi- 
fied, the MAC represents the lowest pos- 
sible cost at which multiple-source drugs 
are generally available to providers, costs 
might well be contained in this manner. 
Unfortunately, the program has yet to 
be widely implemented. 

Second, I urge the FDA Commissioner 
to continue cooperating with States 


which seek to purchase drugs themselves. 
The FDA is currently assisting New York 
State with such a plan by determining 
the ability of low bidders to produce high 
quality drugs. 

With regard to making low cost, high 
quality drugs available to the individual 


consumer, I also have some suggestions. 


I urge my colleagues in the House and 
Senate to move swiftly toward passage 
of the Drug Regulation Reform Act, H.R. 
12980. This act contains several signifi- 
cant provisions with respect to drug 
product selection. It would encourage 
price competition by allowing the Secre- 
tary to require that drug prices be posted 
in every pharmacy. It would give the 
Secretary leverage over drug promotion 
in two ways: (1) put limitations on sam- 
plings; and, (2) require that informa- 
tional and promotional material include 
information for patients relating to the 
side effects and effectiveness of the drug. 
Finally, it would encourage physicians to 
deal more frequently with generic names 
by establishing a Federal drug compen- 
dium. The compendium would arrange 
drugs by their generic name within 
therapeutic and diagnostic categories. 

r The Government must also attempt to 
insure the availability of low cost drugs 
does not encourage drug misuse. Misuse 
is a significant problem among senior 
adults, who often do not fully under- 
stand the drug problems peculiar to old 
age. For this reason, I urge the Commis- 
sioner to establish a requirement that 
informational and promotional material 
include statements of side effects of par- 
ticular significance to the elderly. I also 
urge the Commissioner to undertake an 
informational campaign to increase 
awareness of the problems of drug mis- 
use among the elderly and to institute 
new labeling techniques which feature 
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larger print with information on drug 
content and dosage requirements. 

A drug benefit program will be a cru- 
cial part of any national health care 
plan. The Government must attempt to 
stimulate savings without sacrificing 
quality before the advent of national 
health insurance. Such a program should 
insure that the elderly and the disabled 
will no longer have to suffer the exces- 
sive burdens of drug costs on their rela- 
tively fixed incomes. It should provide 
high quality multiple-source and single- 
source drugs to all Americans, while be- 
ing fiscally sane. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the issue of 
drug substitution is one which the Con- 
gress cannot afford to ignore if we are 
serious about making adequate health 
care available to everyone both in the 
present and the future.@ 


HARMING BLACKS 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have stated on previous occasions, I do 
not always agree with William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr., particularly on matters of foreign 
policy. However, he recently wrote a very 
cogent column on the problem that oc- 
curs when you have Andrew Young as 
our U.N. Ambassador and attempt to 
bring any sanity into our policy on Rho- 
desia. As he points out, and Bishop 
Muzorewa, of Rhodesia, has learned, no 
one in a black leadership position wants 
to contradict Andrew Young simply be- 
cause he is black, not because he is cor- 
rect in his views. This hurts all black 
Americans in Mr. Buckley’s view and I 
agree. Mr. Buckley’s column, as it ap- 
peared in the Atlanta Journal for Friday, 
July 28, 1978, in part, follows: 
HARMING BLACKS 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

New YorK.—Bishop Muzorewa has been in 
town attempting to persuade key American 
politicians of the extravagant immoderation 
of our present policy of boycotting Rhodesia 
for the sin of failing to turn the country over 
to the guerrilla leaders, whose well-fed 
spokesmen in the field no longer kill mission- 
aries for the purpose of eating them, satis- 
fying themselves merely to kil] them. 

Bishop Muzorewa, a black leader who has 
fought successfully for political freedom for 
his people against a regime far fiercer and 
more determined than any that ever stood in 
the way of Martin Luther king and Andrew 
Young, has spoken to key senators and com- 
mentators, and hopes he has made his point— 
that the economic persecution of Rhodesia 
is unwarranted, unjust, and hazardous to the 
prospects of a biracial society, which is what 
Rhodesia would become—the only such soci- 
ety in Africa, the rest of them being either 
all-black racist or all-white racist. 

Why—Bishop Muzorewa was asked—has he 
not approached black leaders in America and 
asked them for their support? The bishop 
hedged. 

There is, you see, the problem of Andrew 
Young, conspicuously—perhaps most con- 
spicuously—the figure in the Carter adminis- 
tration who remains adamant in declining to 
give the present regime a chance. 
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“It would seem (I remarked to the bishop) 
the way things are going, if Andrew Young 
announced that a triangle had four sides, 
other black leaders in America would all nod 
their heads in agreement.” 

“If that is the case,” said the bishop, a 
highly skilled polemicist, “why do you sug- 
gest that I should approach other black 
leaders?" 

The point was neatly made. Why go after 
Ben Hooks of the NAACP, or Vernon Jordan 
of the Urban League, or Parren Mitchell of 
the Black Caucus—or even William Raspberry 
of the Washington Post—if they subscribe to 
the doctrine of the infallibility of Young? 

He has not resigned, which would have 
been the dignified thing to do. And President 
Carter is afraid to fire him. Mr. Mitchell was 
entirely straightforward in the matter. “In 
the event something untoward should hap- 
pen to Andy Young, the black community 
will walk away from the Carter administra- 
tion.” 

These words are grounds for general dis- 
consolation. I say this having 10 years ago 
proposed (in Look Magazine) that it would 
greatly benefit the United States, and more 
profoundly inter anti-black racism than any 
economic or legislative contrivance, if during 
the 1980s a black man were elected president 
of the United States. 

Andrew Young makes such a thing sheer 
fantasy—more properly, the combination of 
Andy Young and a constituency that regards 
fidelity to anything he says as a transcendent 
intellectual and moral obligation. 

But the necessary point to make here is 
that if Carter were to fire Young, he would 
not be letting down the black people. There 
would not be implicit in such a dismissal any 
lack of concern for black civil rights, for 
black economic and social advancement. In- 
deed, Young could easily be replaced by a 
highly qualified black. 

What is harming the black community is 
not the prospective dismissal of Young for 
the best of reasons, but hanging on to him— 
as alleged representative of the American 
people—for the worst of reasons. Mr. Carter 
not only undermines his own authority, 
which is of incidental concern, he reinforces 
the conviction that thinking blacks will cease 
to think, and morally sensitive blacks will 
cease to discriminate—if the political fate of 
a single prominent black politician is at stake. 
As the voters of Harlem finally had enough 
of Adam Clayton Powell Jr. and let him go. 

Unquestionably in due course the black 
voters of America would register their relief 
that the most prominent of their representa- 
tives has been removed from the podium 
whence he embarrasses all Americans by a 
blurred sense of reality, and a tendency to 
mischievous, indeed sometimes revolting, al- 
legation —(c1978) @ 


McKINNEY OPPOSED TO LIFTING 
TURKISH ARMS EMBARGO 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, to- 
day’s vote on removing the remaining re- 
strictions on U.S. arms sales to Turkey 
provides us all with a most difficult de- 
cision regarding our country’s national 
security. Few would argue that both 
Turkey and Greece are necessary for the 
security of NATO’s southeastern flank. 
Yet, the results of lifting the embargo 
have widespread, and perhaps negative, 
ramifications on the essential alinement 
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of these geographically strategic coun- 
tries which, until now, have discouraged 
Warsaw Pact and Soviet aspirations to- 
ward the Mediterranean and Middle 
East. In addition, our rule of law and 
our campaign to promote human rights 
could be severely discredited as a result 
of that decision this afternoon. 

While I and a majority of my col- 
leagues have consistently opposed the 
removal of the embargo in the past, this 
year’s vote has required many of us to 
reevaluate our position. There is a new 
Turkish Government, after 4 years the 
Cyprus problem remains unsolved and 
Greece’s democratic institutions have 
been restcred and strengthened under 
the leadership of Prime Minister Kara- 
manilis. In view of these important events, 
I am heartened to find that this year’s 
debate is less emotionally charged. I firm- 
ly believe most of us have thoroughly and 
objectively reviewed the most up-to-date 
information available on this issue from 
a wide variety of sources, This being the 
case, let’s now look at the facts. 

The partial arms embargo against 
Turkey is primarily symbolic. It has per- 
mitted the delivery to Turkey of $724.9 
million in military aid and $10 million in 
economic aid during the past 5 years. 
The administration has time and again 
stated that the primary effect of lifting 
the embargo will be to instill renewed 
trust and confidence between the United 
States and Turkey, not to strengthen a 
decaying NATO partner. Also, as many 
have pointed out, the Turkish Govern- 
ment has made it quite clear that it will 
remain in NATO regardless of the out- 
come of the embargo vote. 

It is just as clear that the 1975 em- 
bargo, while clearly required by the For- 
eign Assistance Act, has failed in its pri- 
mary objective of promoting a Cyprus 
settlement. Turkey has failed to respond 
to previous congressional concessions 
with respect to the embargo; the Turkish 
Government continues to occupy about 
40 percent of the island and full human 
rights have not been restored to the more 
than 200,000 refugees now living there. 

In contrast is Greece, whose Prime 
Minister has made clear that his gov- 
ernment wishes to return to a full role 
in NATO, but cannot unless the embargo 
is maintained as a way to encourage a 
just settlement on Cyprus. The opposi- 
tion to Mr. Karamanlis’ government, led 
by Andreas Papandreou, supports total 
and permanent withdrawal from NATO, 
and the Socialist Party’s platform re- 
ceives wide, but not as yet commanding, 
support from the Greek citizenry. 

President Carter has repeatedly argued 
that, in view of the embargo's discourag- 
ing results, we should embark on a dif- 
ferent course, “one which offers the 
prospect of real movement toward a 
negotiated solution” in Cyprus. Such 
may be the case, although I doubt the 
efficacy of this “carrot and stick” 
strategy which seeks to persuade after 
the carrot has been swallowed and only 
the short-lived memory of the meal re- 
mains. I think it important to note that 
I doubt if any of us here today would 
oppose the lifting of the embargo if we 
were sure such an action would result ina 
just settlement for Cyprus. We have no 
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such assurance, however, and as a result 
other considerations must come into 
play. 

One factor which I believe has received 
too little attention is the political impact 
that lifting the embargo will have on the 
Karamanlis government. As my col- 
league, Mr. DerWINsKI, said during yes- 
terday’s debate: 

The facts of life are that the anti-Kara- 
manlis minority in the Greek Government, 
led by Mr. Papandreou, who has a record of 
anti-Americanism that dates back many 
years, would be perfectly capable of exploit- 
ing this issue and using it against the 
best interest of the government of Mr. 
Karamanlis. 


Few would refute this statement, and 
it is possible that a socialist coalition 
formed of anti-NATO and proembargo 
forces could succeed during the next 
election in gaining a majority in the 
Greek Parliament. In view of this danger 
to Greek democracy, coupled with my de- 
sire to support the rule of law while 
simultaneously promoting human rights, 
I must oppose the lifting of the partial 
embargo. 

If there were an immediate and justi- 
fiable need for lifting the embargo at this 
very moment perhaps I would weigh this 
decision differently. The plain fact is, 
however, that President Carter is merely 
trying to eliminate a symbolic punish- 
ment placed upon the Turkish Govern- 
ment after they broke U.S. law and vio- 
lated the spirit of our alliance by using 
American weapons to invade Cyprus. 
While we cannot be sure that lifting the 
embargo will provide the Socialist Party 
success in upcoming Greek elections, that 
prospect seems more likely than a Cyprus 
settlement by an embargo-free Turkish 
Government. In addition, given President 
Carter’s supposed campaign to promote 
basic human rights, I find his advocacy 
of this proposal contradictory, in that it 
rewards a country for ignoring our ef- 
forts to eliminate human rights viola- 
tions in Cyprus. If that campaign is to 
succeed, this country must remain stead- 
fast and consistent in our condemna- 
tions. These arguments, and many others 
being discussed here today, make it mor- 
ally and intellectually impossible for me 
to support the President's proposal. I 
hope a majority of my colleagues agree. 

Thank you.@ 


FATHER DAMIEN: APOSTLE TO THE 
LEPERS 


HON. CECIL (CEC) HEFTEL 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. HEFTEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
great and noble spirits are born into this 
world, the lives of other men are blessed. 
Hawaii is a land greatly blessed by such 
a noble spirit. Although born in Belgium 
in 1840, Father Damien de Vuester 
adopted Hawaii as his country and her 
people. especially the lepers of Kalau- 
papa, as his family. As a priest in the 
Catholic faith, he loved his God without 
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reserve, and served his people with per- 
severance and loyalty. 

While he was alive, Father Damien 
inspired great and influential men world- 
wide to address themselves and their for- 
tunes to conquering the dreaded disease, 
leprosy. However, he contracted the dis- 
ease himself, defeating the belief that 
leprosy was inherited. Father Damien 
died in Kalaupapa settlement, an apostle 
among the lepers. 

I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article by Margaret Shel- 
gren, “Shepherd of the Lepers,” that ap- 
peared in the July 1978 issue of the 
Knights of Columbus’ Columbia maga- 
zine. The article deals with Father 
Damien in the service of his God and his 
fellow men. 

The text follows: 

SHEPHERD OF THE LEPERS 
(By Margaret Shelgren) 


On the threshold of Hawaii's State Capitol 
a special anniversary is observed each year 
with much “aloha.” These visitors and “lo- 
cals” gather on April 15 before a dark bronze 
statue and drape it with fragrant, multi- 
colored flowers to pay tribute to a man who 
died on that day in 1889. 

The man so honored is their beloved “leper 
priest,” Father Damien de Vuester, born in 
1840, 

Very nearly as controversial as the man 
himself is the compelling monument known 
to people the world over. Its identical twin 
stands in Statuary Hall in the Capitol, 
Washington, D.C., following action by the 
third legislature of the State of Hawaii. In 
the matter of individuals to be commemo- 
rated nationally, the overwhelming first 
choice went to the Belgian priest whose story 
“has become the inspiration for all men 
who believe in the eternal principle of 
brotherhood.” Two years later Kamehameha 
I, who welded the islands into a unified king- 
dom, was designated as the second represent- 
ative from Hawaii to the hall of heroes, The 
pair of statues was placed in 1969, 

“Once in a while a state government does 
something right," said Alfred Frankenstein, 
art critic and journalist from San Francisco. 
“The main reason for my revisiting Statuary 
Hall was to see the figure of Father Damien 
of Molokai ... perhaps the only figure of 
them all to which one will return.” 

Yet strong objections had been voiced in 
Hawaii over its selection. If there were those 
who expected something “pretty,” they heard 
how the artist Marisol worked from a picture 
taken two months before Damien’s death 
from leprosy. She had seen beauty in his 
physical ruin. For, as she said, “This was a 
man who had found himself in Hawali and 
had become a Hawalian. I cannot see Father 
Damien as a young European priest before 
he has accomplished what he wanted... 
without the marks of his accomplishment... 
I made a man, not a monument.” 

It was Mahatma Ghandi who remarked: 
“The political and journalistic world can 
boast of very few heroes who compare with 
Father Damien of Molokai . . . It is worth- 
while to look for the sources of such 
heroism.” 

Through artistic eyes, Marisol looked and 
translated what she saw into bronze: the 
priest's devotion to his flock, his unfaltering 
courage and the clear flame of his faith— 
“ideals toward which all men strive.” Yet 
any dissension the state-commissioned proj- 
ect provoked was entirely consistent with 
the Damien legend. The Martyr of Molokai 
unwittingly evoked controversy not only in 
his lifetime but after death. 

He was “not the kind of person whose 
character would immediately appeal to thou- 
sands," commented Michael F. McCauley, re- 
viewing two Damien biographies for “Com- 
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monweal.” “He was—as he himself admit- 
ted—headstrong, more than occasionally 
impatient, driven by superhuman endurance 
and obstinately unyielding. An altogether 
dificult person to work with and, to a cer- 
tain extent, difficult to portray with the 
typical aura of the plaster saint.” 

Despite all this—indeed because of it— 
“his influence," according to one young stu- 
dent, “never stops We want to be 
shown ... not told.” Damien’s ultimate dem- 
onstration of his faith completely overshad- 
ows any other aspect of his life: the Jjeal- 
ousies, criticism and vilification that are so 
often the encumbrance of strong, single- 
purposed individuals. It is his record of self- 
sacrifice and dedication without compromise 
that speaks for itself. 

“He was a man who loved his God without 
reserve. Whatever he did was for the glory 
and honor of God He loved his adopted 
country, Hawaii. He loved his people and 
worked with them constantly. He was a man 
who worked with perseverance, regardless of 
the trials he encountered.” In these words 
Brother Grimaldi, principal of Damien High 
School in Honolulu, eulogized the world- 
renowned priest on the 87th anniversary of 
his death. 

“In a very real sense he transcended all 
creedal differences in his service to the peo- 
ple of Hawaii,” Gov. George Ariyoshi said at 
the same occasion of the humble European 
who came to care for Hawali's “living dead." 

“I would ask," he continued, “that you 
honor thjs great individual, not only by your 
presence here today, but—as a Catholic, in 
your own faith, and non-Catholics, in 
your own way—by being a servant of God, a 
servant of all the people of Hawaii and of the 
world." 

Echoing the feelings expressed in Hono- 
lulu, Patsy T. Mink testified before the Na- 
tional Parks Subcommittee in Washington, 
D.C., two weeks later, as she sought to estab- 
lish a park where Damien toiled and died: 
"The legacy of untiring devotion and care 
that Father Damien left has served as a 
source of inspiration and directed much at- 
tention to leprosy. As modern methods of 
treatment have developed through the years, 
the patient population has dwindled to no 
more than 150, most of whom currently live 
at Kalaupapa by choice.” 

But in 1873, when young Damien vowed to 
go “to Molokai and labor for the poor lepers, 
whose wretched state of bodily and spiritual 
misfortune has often made my heart bleed 
within me” 800 people were confined on the 
lonely peninsula. Of this number about 650 
were seriously ill, many urgently in need of 
the last sacrament. 

To alleviate the suffering that character- 
ized the place, the newcomer threw himself 
into an around-the-clock regime, giving 
equally of his compassionate help to Catholic 
and non-Catholic victims of the age-old 
scourge. 

“But never by a single act or word of con- 
descension was he to show that he regarded 
his services or his coming to Molokai as a 
deed particularly heroic or a favor in any 
way to the lepers,” John Farrow wrote in 
“Damien the Leper.” 

Joining that popular biography (which re- 
viewers call “pietistic’ and “inaccurate’’), 
two other works appeared in the centenary 
year of Damien's arrival in the leprosy settle- 
ment. These are “Holy Man: Father Damien 
of Molokai” by Gavan Daws, and “A Man for 
Now” by John Beevers. 

These two volumes, according to McCauley, 
“could arouse enough interest to inspire an 
apathetic Christian population.” 

But the apathy to which he refers is no- 
where evident in the 50th state. Rather, the 
response to Mrs. Mink’s crusade to save 
Kalaupapa from future development was im- 
pressive. Few of the letters supportive of her 
measure failed to mention the legacy of self- 
less service that made Damien a venerated 
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figure around the world. A sampling of those 
letters are recorded in the pamphlet identi- 
fied as H.R. 11180, published by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1976. 

The author of one such letter is biographer 
Gavan Daws, now professor of Pacific History 
at the Institute of Advanced Studies in the 
Australian National University. A non-Cath- 
olic—in fact a “non-Christian in the strict 
sense of the word'-—Daws evaluates “the 
leper priest” as a great man in the history 
of Hawaii, the history of the United States 
and the history of the world in relation to 
leprosy. 

In light of current approbation why did 
controversy surround this exceptional man in 
life? 

His youth had been quite commonplace. 
Born Jan. 3, 1840, in the peaceful farming 
village of Tremeloo in Belgium, he was one 
of eight children in the household of Frans 
and Catherine de Vuester. For his first 20 
years Damien was known as Joseph—named 
for the head of the Holy Family by a kins- 
man acting as godfather. 

Days followed a simple pattern where 
tilling the soil and obedience to God's laws 
earned contentment. As a youth Joseph saw 
two sisters and a brother embrace the re- 
ligious life. 

As for himself, the lad displayed a streak 
of mischief, a certain degree of obstinacy and 
a love of solitude, none of which set him 
apart from others of his age. He excelled in 
games, performed his share of farm chores 
and learned a few skills from the village 
blacksmith, until he had completed such 
formal education as the nearby elementary 
school at Werchter could offer. 

Thereupon the youngster was sent to an 
academy at Braine-le-Compt for additional 
courses, but primarily to learn French. 
Flemish would be too provincial for a man 
in business, and Joseph's father had decided 
that his youngest son must be a merchant. 

Joseph formed no close friendships in the 
new environment but spent his limited leis- 
ure time in solitary rambles and in letter- 
writing. 

“It is to you, my dear parents, that I owe 
the education which I am receiving and 
which will be useful to me all my life. I do 
not know how I can ever prove, as I ought, 
my gratitude to you for all the benefits you 
have conferred upon me from my earliest 
years,” he once wrote. 

At the same time he contemplated a re- 
ligious vocation—this made more relevant 
through a steady correspondence with his 
brother Auguste (Brother Pamphile) then a 
novice with the Sacred Hearts Fathers. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1858 the two studied 
together in the monastery of the Sacred 
Hearts, from which Joseph returned to school 
with an even firmer resolve to dedicate his 
life to God. 

After countless hours in prayer and medi- 
tation, he considered his physical capabilities, 
together with his affinity for solitude and 
silence, as suited to the Trappist Order. But 
when Pamphile heard Joseph's ideas he pro- 
posed that his younger brother follow him 
into the Congregation of the Sacred Hearts. 
And Joseph changed his mind. 

“He was on the verge.” Daws wrote, “of 
crossing from the farm to the Church, aban- 
doning a worldly occupation for a religious 
vocation, leaving one family for another, set- 
ting about not his father’s but his Father's 
business.” 

“Do not stop me, because to forbid your 
son to follow the will of God in choosing a 
condition in life would be an ingratitude 
that would bring down cruel punishments 
upon you,” Joseph de Vuester said in a let- 
ter to his parents dated Dec. 25, 1858. 

They concurred with his wishes. 

In taking the religious habit and the 
name Brother Damien, Joseph de Vuester 
lacked the usual academic preparation, but 
excelled in thoughtfulness and the capacity 
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for hard work. With him, according to 
Daws, “things to think about were often 
turned into things to do.” And as the ardent 
young postulant became known for his 
stamina, amiability and impulsiveness, he 
was well-liked by all. 

In appearance he was rather short and 
stocky, with a broad set of features and a 
tendency toward near-sightedness. But he 
attracted others by his vitality and goodness. 

Apparently his understandings were 
crystallized when he professed his vows in 
the congregation. His letters afterward con- 
veyed a more fatherly authority: “Attend 
to the sacraments; pray day and night; do 
nothing except for the glory of God; medi- 
tate on His great love, on the gravity of sin, 
on death, on the last judgment...” 

Three years later he embarked for 
Hawaii, “young and very green" in the eyes 
of his superior, but released for the Pacific 
mission by the father-general of the con- 
gregation. Because Father Pamphile— 
chosen to make the voyage—had fallen ill 
of typhus, Damien would go in his broth- 
er's place, following Christ's command to 
“teach all nations.” 

“It would be impossible for me to tell you 
of the immense happiness of the mission- 
ary,” he wrote his parents, “when he sees 
the new country which he must water with 
his sweat each day in order to win these 
uncivilized souls to God.” 

This “new country"—Honolulu in 
March 1864—saw Damien with two other 
brothers attending a mission college to 
prepare for ordination. Then on May 12, he 
became a priest in Our Lady of Peace 
Cathedral, still standing in Honolulu's Fort 
Street Mall, 

But no such landmark remains on the 
Island of Hawaii where the new priest 
toiled in the Puna and Kohala Districts, 
“heroic labor endured beneath the blazing 
sun, for he was builder, carpenter and even 
architect” or where “he celebrated Mass on 
mountainside or in native huts, wherever 
a few of the faithful could be induced to 
gather, and his sturdy, cassock-swathed 
figure became a familiar sight as he 
tramped his little domain,” Farrow says. 

But he would play out a greater drama and 
meet death with the lepers on Molokai, hav- 
ing answered an appeal for “a noble Chris- 
tian priest, preacher or sister to go and per- 
manently console these poor wretches." Such 
a plea made in the Hawailan newspaper 
“Nuhou,” in regard to the “living dead” exiled 
on Kalawao Peninsula, resulted in renewed 
rivalry between Catholics and Protestants— 
the latter feeling, apparently, that Damien's 
sacrifice was a reflection upon themselves. 
They resented the favorable press coverage. 

Still, even Bishop Louls Maigret, SS.CC., 
of Honolulu could not explain the devotion 
that Damien roused locally. 

“He was being admired and exalted for his 
sacrifice in going among the victims of 
leprosy without a place to live, without the 
necessities of life. And yet, there was noth- 
ing unusual in this among the Sacred Hearts 
fathers and brothers at Kalawao before 
Damien. But all that had happened without 
noise, without public admiration," reports 
Daws. 

Why try to explain a miracle? 

People now, as they did a century ago, want 
to account for Damien’s unpretentious gift 
of inspiring others—the charisma that at- 
tracted worldwide attention. And they tabu- 
late his physical accomplishments. 

In the year before he died, the number 
of buildings in the settlement was inven- 
toried at 374. Most had been built during his 
tenure, many by the priest himself. An indig- 
nant and highly vocal advocate on behalf 
of his forgotten and miserable flock, the 
“holy man" of Molokai demanded housing 
materials for sick people who lay on damp 
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grass in dilapidated shacks. And government 
funds barely provided them with food. 

Naturally his vehemence kept him in “hot 
water" with the board of health, which 
called him "obstinate, headstrong, brusque 
and officious.” He could not act otherwise. 
Deliberations and “red tape”’—whether 
political or religious—were incomprehensible 
to him. Nothing, to his way of thinking, took 
precedence over “his children's’ needs, 
whether he dealt with church or civil au- 
thorities. 

Like a true son of God, he went about 
doing good, drawing criticism for his im- 
pulsiveness and the bold methods he used 
to alleviate suffering. Like Christ he was 
reviled and scorned by those he put to shame, 
many of whom spoke out against him, trying 
to justify their petty lives. 

His record is eloquent. 

Timothy Cardinal Manning, archbishop of 
Los Angeles, in Honolulu for the celebra- 
tion of Catholicism’s 150th anniversary in 
Hawali, spoke of the future, anticipating “a 
much finer Church of convinced and dedi- 
cated people capable of articulating their 
faith and serving it.” 

Although future numbers cannot be pre- 
dicted, he stressed that influence never de- 
pends upon numbers and pointed to the work 
of Father Damien, saying: “One man's life 
can send ripples through the world." 

And Damien's “ripples” moved men like 
Ira Barnes (Brother Joseph Dutton) to leave 
his job in America, and Brother James Sin- 
nett to come from Ireland, to work on Kala- 
wao Peninsula. 

The Rev. Hugh Chapman, Anglican priest 
in London, established and maintained a fund 
for Damien's use, despite accusations that 
the Britisher wanted “to create sympathy for 
an idolatrous priest in that abominable 
region.” 

Individuals like American surgeon G. W. 
Woods and British philanthropist Edward 
Clifford—drawn to Hawaii by Damien's repu- 
tation—went to study leprosy centers else- 
where. Thus one highly significant aspect of 
Damien’s career was a change in the world’s 
attitude toward Hansen's disease, as leprosy 
is more accurately known. His very illness 
made a lie of popular misconceptions re- 
garding the disease, making it plain for in- 
stance that leprosy is contagious, not he- 
reditary, and stimulating a concerted effort 
to stamp out mankind's most hideous ail- 
ment. 

News of Damien’s death brought word that 
Chapman would continue the fund for Da- 
mien's cause. With its concepts and purposes 
enlarged, the project became known as the 
National Leprosy Fund. Its contributors 
numbered many officials and socially prom- 
inent people—including the archibishop of 
Canterbury and the prince of Wales—and it 
supported leprosy research not only in India 
and other British colonies, but provided spe- 
cial treatment for victims in England. 


It paid too for the monument that stands 
in Kalaupapa today—a granite cross bearing 
a bas relief of Damien's head. Designed by 
Edward Clifford (who had painted land- 
scapes on the pensinsula and written a book 
about Damien), the British monument is in- 
scribed in both England and Hawaiian: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

Meanwhile Mother Marianne Cope had re- 
linquished authority as provincial superior 
of the Syracuse Franciscans. answering the 
Hawaiian king's request for sisters to help in 
Honolulu's Kakaako Hospital for lepers. 

What she considered her real work however 
began in 1888, when Damien—in failing 
health—appealed for female assistance on 
Molokai. She did not send him sisters; in- 
stead she took them, against advice that con- 
ditions were too dreadful for women. 

Mother Marianne simply said: “In God's 
name we will go.” And for the next 40 years 
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she carried on Damien's tradition of com- 
passionate service. 

Within six months of her arrival “the leper 
priest" was dead. However he was consoled by 
their presence: “When I think that my poor 
afflicted children will have a mother's care, 
Iam happy indeed!" 

“The only real change came in the 1930s,” 
according to Kenneth Ho, director of public 
relations at St. Francis High School in Hono- 
lulu, "when the Territorial Government be- 
gan hiring additional people to help staff 
Kalaupapa and the Franciscans began receiv- 
ing financial considerations." 

Today the tradition is perpetuated by a 
Franciscan nun who presides over nine nurses 
in a 23-bed hospital. Sister Wilma tells how 
she came to Molokai in 1946, taking up resi- 
dence in a rotting, termite-infested old 
wooden building just before sulfones were 
discovered as an effective treatment for Han- 
sen's disease, “I told my mother that when 
I grew up I would become a nun and work in 
Father Damien's place,” she said in a recent 
interview. 

Like an echo ., . “Father Damien has been 
my hero since childhood," remarked Padre 
Humberto Almazan, internationally famous 
movie star who became a priest in 1966. As 
executive producer and principal actor, he 
played the role of Damien in a million-dollar 
picture filmed in Hawaii in 1976. Profits from 
the venture go to the Holy Apostles semi- 
naries in Connecticut, Washington, D.C., and 
South America, as well as benefiting leper 
missions in Indonesia. 

“The chance to tell this man’s story is a 
fantastic privilege," he said. “In my decision 
to become a missionary priest I was inspired 
by nobody else but Damien.” 

If Damien was a difficult man, historians 
feel that his colleagues and superiors were 
difficult as well—yet all were in a difficult 
situajion, But of the peasant priest who 
earned the deccration of Knight Commander 
of the Royal Order of Kalakaua, Daws says he 
was “an unusual man, living in a turbulence 
of hcliness." 

Damien, described by Robert Louis Steven- 
son as “a man who wish his own idiosyn- 
cracies and personal defects, with all the 
grime and paltriness of mankind—but none- 
theless a hero and a saint,” was slandered 
after death in a letter written by a Protestant 
clergyman in Honolulu. Stevenson sprang to 
his defense and wrote the famous broadside 
which caused worldwide discussion of Dam- 
ien the man, 

Despite the remark by Bishop Herman 
Koeckemann, SS.CC., of Honolulu in 1890, 
that “probably no place in the world con- 
cerns itself less about Damien than the is- 
lands,” the “ripples” which fanned out from 
Molokai were broader and deeper than any- 
one living then could know. 

Who could measure the “aloha” 
hearts of islanders? 

“Because he touched them, hugged them 
in Hawalian-style greeting, conversed with 
them in their language, dressed their sores, 
amputated as necessary their fingers, toes 
or feet, shared his tobacco pipe, dipped into 
the common calabash of ‘poi,’ laughed with 
them, played with diseased children and 
showed no cultural distress at their disfigure- 
ment, Damien was accepted by the leprosy 
patients,” explains Russell Apple, Parks 
Services historian. No other white man ever 
became one of them. 

And in that very witness—Damien's pa- 
tience, gentleness, humility, poverty and 
sacrificial love—men saw Christ and realized, 
as has been said, that “in most things Jesus 
was a scandal to the times." 

With the rapid growth of the Sacred Hearts 
Congregation as proof that he produced reli- 
gious vocations, Damien's canonization pro- 
cedures were begun in 1938. Of the testimony 
accruing it is revealed that 60,000 cases of 
aid to supplicants in Spain alone were re- 
corded within a 20-year period. Perhaps the 
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whole dimension of his influence will be un- 
covered in time. 

In the meantime Hawail has preserved the 
area where Damien toiled and died. And it is 
here that a growing number of pilgrims re- 
trace the heroic priest's footsteps, now that 
modern science has eliminated the stigma 
Molokai once wore. 

More and more tourists are seeking first- 
hand the landscape Damien knew so well, 
remnants of his handiwork, the grayes he 
dug and the precipice he climbed to take the 
Gospel to healthy congregations on the other 
sido of the island. 

In Kalaupapa today, individuals are “get- 
ting involved" with that former “keeper of 
the garden of the dead,” as he called himself. 

“I believe that there is something of him 
in every one of us,” concludes Nino Martin, 
executive producer and director of the TV 
special, “Damien,” who does not hesitate to 
explain his emotional involvement with “the 
leper priest.” 

“Damien was committed to his own special 
concepts and philosophies," he points out. 
“A humanitarian, he fought the opposition 
and maintained his integrity with no fear 
of the consequences. In fact he transcended 
fear. I know that working on his story has 
changed me. I am now able to reaffirm my 
beliefs and stick to them. Damien demon- 
strated how to oppose massive forces and 
mako changes.” 

Martin’s experience, including filming on 
location at Kalaupapa, left him “emotionally 
drained,” he said. 

Apple describes how he became engrossed 
with Molokai's saint. Assigned to a study of 
the peninsula, the historian concluded: 
“Everything that seemed to have happened 
that was good for Kalaupapa seems seems to 
have been caused by Damien." 

“As modern Catholics look to postconciliar 
spirituality for answers to the questions 
about tomorrow,” Maggie Bunson writes, “a 
man like Damien takes on a new aura.” 

And in a very real sense Hawaii needs no 
landmarks to keep his memory alive. Where 
Damien's name is a household word, the 
“apostle of the lepers" is honored by people 
of all races and creeds, for he transcended all 
the differences in his adopted land. 
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@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, Father 
Richard McCormick, S.J., is one of the 
most distinguished Catholic moral theo- 
logians in the modern world. He is pro- 
fessor of Christian ethics at the Center 
for Bioethics at the Kennedy Institute of 
Georgetown University in Washington, 
D.C. 

Father McCormick published an arti- 
cle in the July 22 issue of America 
magazine, the national Catholic weekly, 
entitled “Abortion: Rules for Debate.” 

This discussion, printed in the Jesuit 
weekly, America, is reprinted here in its 
entirety: 

ABORTION: RULES FOR DEBATE 
(By Richard A. McCormick) 


There are a million legal abortions done 
annually in the United States. If this is what 
many people think it is (unjustified killing 
of human beings, in most cases), then it 
certainly constitutes the major morai tragedy 
of our country. In contrast, over many years 
50,000 Americans were lost in Vietnam. About 
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the problem of abortion and its regulation, 
however, Americans are profoundly polarized, 
and there seems little hope of unlocking 
deeply protected positions to reach any kind 
of national consensus. Yet surely that is 
desirable on an issue so grave. 

I have been professionally involved in this 
problem for well over 20 years, on podium 
and in print, and above all in many hundreds 
of hours of conversation. Such experiences 
do not necessarily increase wisdom. But they 
do generate some rather clear impressions 
about the quality of discourse on the prob- 
lem of abortion. I have to conclude, regret- 
tably, that the level of conversation is de- 
plorably low. On both sides, slogans are used 
as if they were arguments; the sound level 
rises as verbal bludgeoning and interruptions 
multiply; the dialogue of the deaf continues. 
Some of our most prestigious news media 
(e.g., The New York Times, The Washington 
Post) support policies that stem from moral 
positions whose premises and assumptions 
they have not sufficiently examined, let alone 
argued. The same can be said of some anti- 
abortionists in the policies they propose. An 
executive assistant in the Senate told me 
recently that the two most obnoxious lob- 
bies on the hill are the anti-abortionists and 
the pro-abortionists. Briefly, civil conversa- 
tion on this subject has all but disappeared. 
Perhaps that is as it should be. Perhaps now 
is the time for camping in abortion clinics 
or beneath Joseph Califano’s office windows. 
But I think not, at least in the sense that 
such tactics should not replace disciplined 
argument. 

Many of us have become bone weary of this 
discussion. But to yield to such fatigue would 
be to run from a problem, not wrestle with 
it. If stay we ought and must, then it may 
be of help to propose a set of “rules for con- 
versation,” the observance of which could 
nudge us toward more communicative con- 
versation. That is surely a modest achieve- 
ment, but where the level of discourse is as 
chaotic and sclerotic as it is, modesty recom- 
mends itself, especially when so many begged 
questions and non sequiturs are traceable to 
violations of some of the fundamental points 
raised below. I do not believe these guide- 
lines call for compromise or abandonment 
of anyone’s moral conviction. At least they 
are not deliberately calculated to do this. 
Basic moral convictions have roots, after all, 
in some rather nonrational (which is not to 
say irrational) layers of our being. Rather, 
these suggestions are but attempts to vent 
and circumvent the frustrations that cling 
to bad arguments. In qualifying certain argu- 
ments as “bad,” one unavoidably gives his 
position away at some point. But that is 
neither here nor there if the points made 
have independent validity. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing can be helpful. 

Attempt to identify areas of agreement. 
Where issues are urgent and disputants have 
enormous personal stakes and investments, 
there is a tendency to draw sharp lines very 
quickly and begin the shootout. Anything 
else strikes the frank, let-it-hang-out Amer- 
ican mind as hypocrisy. We have, it is argued, 
seen too many instances where a Spade is 
called a shovel. Serious moral issues only get 
postponed by such politesse. Well and good. 
But this misses an important point: There 
are broad areas of agreement in this matter, 
and explicitly speaking of them at times will 
at least soften the din of conversation and 
soundproof the atmosphere. Some of those 
areas are the following. 

Both those who find abortion morally re- 
pugnant and those who do not would agree 
that abortion is, in most cases, a tragic thing, 
an undesirable thing. It is not a tooth ex- 
traction, though some heavy doses of wish- 
ful thinking and sanitized language (“the 
procedure”) sometimes present it this way. 
Therefore, all discussants should be clear- 
headediy and whole-heartedly behind poli- 
cies that attempt to frustrate the personal 
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and social causes of abortion, One thinks 
immediately of better sex education (which 
is not equivalent to so-called plumbing in- 
Structions), better prenatal and perinatal 
care, reduced poverty, various forms of family 
Support, more adequate institutional care of 
developmentally disabled children, etc. Pur- 
thermore, anyone who sees abortion as a 
sometimes tragic necessity should in consist- 
ency be practically supportive of alternatives 
to this procedure. While these two areas of 
agreement will not eliminate differences, they 
will—especially in combination with an over- 
all concern for the quality of life at all 
Stages—inspire the stirrings of mutual re- 
spect that improve the climate of discussion. 
That is no little achievement in this area. 

Avoid the use of slogans. Slogans are the 
weapon of the crusader, one who sees his roie 
as warfare, generally against those sharply 
defined as “the enemy." Fighting for good 
causes clearly has its place, as do slogans. 
The political rally or the protest demonstra- 
tion are good examples, But slogans are not 
very enlightening conversational tools, sim- 
ply because they bypass and effectively sub- 
vert the process of communication. 

I have in mind two current examples. The 
first is the use of the term “murder” to de- 
scribe abortion. “Murder” is a composite 
value term that means (morally) unjustified 
killing of another person, There are also legal 
qualifiers to what is to count as murder. To 
use that term does not clarify an argument 
if the very issue at stake is justifiability, 
Rather it brands a position and, incidentally, 
those who hold it. It is a conversation stop- 
per. Moreover, the term “murder” is abso- 
lutely unnecessary in the defense of the 
traditional Christian position on abortion. 


On the other hand, “a woman has a right 
to her own body” is not an argument. It is 
the conclusion of an often unexamined argu- 
ment and therefore a slogan with some 
highly questionable assumptions. For in- 
stance: that the fetus is, for these purposes, 
a part of the woman's body; that rights over 
one’s body are absolute; that abortion has 
nothing to do with a husband, etc, To rattle 
some of these assumptions, it is sufficient to 
point out that few would grant that a wom- 
an’s rights over her own body include the 
right to take thalidomide during pregnancy. 
The Supreme Court of our nation has gone 
pretty far in endorsing some of these assump- 
tions. But even justices not above the use of 
a little “raw judicial power” would choke, I 
think, on the above slogan as an apt way 
to summarize the issue. 


Represent the opposing position accurately 
and fairly. Even to mention this seems some- 
thing of an insult. It contains an implied 
accusation. Unfortunately, the accusation is 
too often on target. For instance, those op- 
posed to abortion sometimes argue that the 
woman who has an abortion is “antilife” 
or has no concern for her fetus. This may 
be the case sometimes, but I believe it does 
not take sufficient account of the sense of 
desperate conflict experienced by many 
women who seek abortions. A sense of trag- 
edy would not exist If women had no concern 
for their intrauterine offspring. 


On the other hand, those who disagree 
with a highly restrictive moral position on 
abortion sometimes describe this position as 
“absolutist” and say that it involves “total 
preoccupation with the status of the un- 
born." This is the wording of the unfortunate 
“Call to Concern” (Christianity and Crisis, 
Oct. 3, 1977), which was aimed explicitly at 
the American Catholic hierarchy. The track 
record of the hierarchy on social concerns 
over a broad range of issues is enough to 
reveal the calumnious character of such pro- 
tests. As Notre Dame's James Burtchaell 
wrote apropos of this manifesto: “Ethicians 
are expected to restrain themselves from mis- 
representing positions with which they dis- 
agree" (Christianity and Crisis, Nov. 14, 
1977). 
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Distinguish the pairs right-wrong, good- 
bad. Repeatedly I have heard discussants 
say of a woman who has had an abortion: 
“She thought at the time and afterwards 
that it was not morally wrong.” Or: “She is 
convinced she made the right decision.” It is 
then immediately added that the moral char- 
acter of an action depends above all on the 
perceptions of the person performing it. 

Indeed it does. But the term “mora! 
character” needs a further distinction. One 
who desires to do and intends to do what is 
supportive and promotive of others (benef- 
icence), performs a good act. That person 
may actually and mistakenly do what is un- 
fortunately harmful, and then the action is 
morally wrong, but it is morally good. On 
the contrary, one who acts from motives of 
selfishness, hatred, envy, performs an evil, 
or bad, act. Thus, a surgeon may act out of 
the most selfish and despicable motives as he 
performs brilliant lifesaving surgery. His 
action is morally bad but morally right. One's 
action can therefore, be morally good, but 
still morally wrong. It can be morally right, 
but morally bad. 

The discussion about abortion concerns 
moral rightness and wrongness. This argu- 
ment is not settled or even much enlightened 
by appealing to what a person thought of it 
at the time, or thinks of it afterward. Nor 
is it settled by the good and upright inten- 
tions of the woman or the physician. Those 
who destroyed villages in Vietnam to liberate 
them often undoubtedly acted from the best 
of intentions, but were morally wrong. 

Not only is this distinction important in 
itself; beyond its own importance, it allows 
one to disagree agreeably—that is, without 
implying, suggesting or predicating moral 
evil of the person one believes to be morally 
wrong. This would be a precious gain in a 
discussion that often witnesses this particu- 
lar and serious collapse of courtesy. 

Try to identify the core issue at stake. 
There are, of course, many issues that cluster 
around the subject of abortion. There are 
issues of health (fetal, maternal), family 
stability, justice (eg. rape), illegitimacy, 
etc. They are all genuine concerns and can 
represent sources of real hardship and suf- 
fering. Those who believe that abortion is 
sometimes justifiable have made a judgment 
that the hardships of the woman or family 
take precedence over nascent life in moral 
calculation. Those who take an opposing 
view weigh the scales differently. 

The core issue is, therefore, the evaluation 
of nascent life. By this I do not refer to the 
question about the beginning of personhood. 
That is a legitimate and important discus- 
sion. But the definition of “person” is often 
elaborated with a purpose in mind. That is, 
one defines and then grants or does not grant 
personhood in terms of what one wants to 
do and thinks it appropriate to do with non- 
persons. That this can be a dog-chasing-tail 
definition is quite clear. As Princeton's Paul 
Ramsey is fond of saying: Does one really 
need a Ph.D. from Harvard to be a person, or 
is a functioning cerebral cortex quite 
sufficient? 

The core issue, then, concerns the 
moral claims the nascent human being 
(what Pope Paul VI in a brilliant 
finesse, referred to as personne en devenir, 
a person in the process of becoming) 
makes On us. Do these frequently or 
only very rarely yield to what appear to be 
extremely difficult alternatives? And above 
all, why or why not? That is, in my judg- 
ment, the heart of the abortion debate. It 
must be met head on. It is illumined 
neither by flat statements about the inviol- 
able rights of fetuses nor by assertions 
about a woman's freedom of choice. These 
promulgate a conclusion. They do not share 
with us how one arrived at it. 

Admit doubts, difficulties and weaknesses 
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in one’s own position. When people are 
passionately concerned with a subject, as 
they should be in this case, they tend to 
overlook or even closet their own doubts and 
problems. Understandable as this is—who 
will cast the first stone?—it is not a service 
to the truth or to good moral argument. 

For instance, those with permissive views 
on abortion (who often favor Medicaid 
funding) sometimes argue that denial of 
Medicaid funding means a return to the 
back-alley butchers for many thousands of 
poor. This is deceptively appealing to a 
sensitive social conscience. But it fails to 
deal with the fact that in some, perhaps 
very many places, there is precious little 
price differential between the butchers and 
the clinics that now offer abortion services. 
So why go to the butchers? Furthermore, it 
conveniently overlooks the fact, noted by 
Daniel Callahan (Christianity and Crisis, 
Jan. 8, 1973), that the woman most com- 
monly seeking an abortion is not the poor, 
overburdened mother of many children, but 
“an unmarried, very young woman of mod- 
est, or relatively affluent means whose main 
‘Indication’ for abortion will be her ex- 
pressed wish not to have a [this] child 
[now].” 

Or, again, it is occasionally argued that 
in a pluralistic society we should refrain 
from imposing our moral views on others. 
This was the solution of The New York 
Times (Jan. 23, 1973), when it welcomed 
the Wade-Bolton decisions of the Supreme 
Court. It stated: “Nothing in the Court's 
approach ought to give affront to persons 
who oppose all abortion for reasons of re- 
ligion or individual conviction. They can 
stand as firmly as ever for those principles, 
provided they do not seek to impede the 
freedom of those with an opposite view." 

I agree with Union Theological's Roger 
Shinn when he says that this view is sim- 
plistic and disguises its own weaknesses. He 
wrote: “If a person or group honestly be- 


lieves that abortion is the killing of persons, 
there is no moral comfort in being told, 
‘Nobody requires you to kill. We are only 
giving permission to others to do what you 


consider killing." The protester ought 
surely to reply that one key function of 
law is to protect minorities of all types: po- 
litical, racial, religious and, as here, unborn 
(cf. Perkins Journal, Fall 1973). 

On the other hand, the traditional Chris- 
tian view on abortion (until recently, uni- 
versally proposed by the Christian churches) 
was that the fetus was inviolable from the 
moment of conception. There are, I believe, 
certain phenomena in the preimplantation 
period that raise doubts and questions about 
evaluation—and that is all, namely, they do 
not yield certainties. I have in mind the 
twinning process, the estimated number of 
spontaneous abortions (thought to be huge) 
and, above all, the rare process of recom- 
bination of two fertilized ova into one. 
To admit that such phenomena raise serious 
evaluative problems is quite in place, if as a 
matter of fact they do. Indeed, I would argue 
that it is a disservice to the overall health 
and viability of the traditional Christian 
evaluation to extend its clarity and certainty 
into areas where there are grounds for resid- 
ual and nagging doubts. 

Distinguish the formulation and sub- 
stance of a moral conviction. This may seem 
a refined, even supertechnical and sophis- 
ticated, guideline better left in the footnotes 
of the ethical elite. Actually, I believe it is 
enormously important for bringing conver- 
sationalists out of their trenches. And it 
applies to both sides of this national debate. 

For instance, not a few anti-abortionists 
appeal to the formulations of recent official 
Catholic leaders in stating their moral con- 
victions, Specifically, Pius XI and Pius XII 
both stated (and, with them, traditional 
Catholic ethical treatises on abortion) that 
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direct abortion was never permissible, even 
to save the life of the mother. As this was 
understood, it meant simply and drastically: 
Better two deaths than one murder. Con- 
cretely, if the only alternatives facing a 
woman and physician were either abort or 
lose both mother and child, the conclusion 
was drawn that even then the direct dispos- 
ing of the fetus was morally wrong. 

That is a formulation—and almost no one, 
whether liberal or conservative, endorses the 
conclusion as an adequate and accurate way 
of communicating the basic value judgment 
(substance) of the matter. Some moral theo- 
logians would say, in contrast to the popes, 
that in this instance the abortion is indirect 
and permissible. Others would say, again in 
contrast to the popes, that it is direct but 
still permissible. For instance, the Catholic 
Bishop of Augsburg, Josef Stimpfie, recently 
stated: “He who performs an abortion, 
except to save the life of the mother, sins 
gravely and burdens his conscience with the 
killing of human life.” A similar statement 
was made by the entire Belgian hierarchy in 
its 1973 declaration on abortion. Of those 
very rare and desperate confilct instances, 
the Belgian bishops stated: “The moral 
principle which ought to govern the inter- 
vention can be formulated as follows: Since 
two lives are at stake, one will, while doing 
everything possible to save both, attempt to 
save one rather than to allow two to perish.” 
What is clear is that all would arrive at a 
conclusion different from the official one, 
even though the language might differ in 
each case. 

The point here is, of course, that ethical 
formulations, being the product of human 
language, philosophy and imperfection, are 
only more or less adequate to the substance 
of our moral convictions at a given time. 
They will always show the imprint of human 
handling. This was explicitly acknowledged 
by Pope John XXIII in his speech (Oct. 11, 
1962) opening the Second Vatican Council. 
It was echoed by Vatican II in “Gaudium et 
Spes”: “Furthermore, while adhering to the 
methods and requirements proper to theol- 
ogy, theologians are invited to seek contin- 
ually for more suitable ways of communicat- 
ing doctrine to the men of their times. For 
the deposit of faith or revealed truths are 
one thing; the manner in which they are 
formulated without violence to their mean- 
ing and significance is another” (n. 62). 

This statement must be properly under- 
stood. Otherwise theology could easily be 
reduced to word shuffling. If there is a dis- 
tinction between substance and formulation, 
there is also an extremely close, indeed in- 
separable, connection. One might say they 
are related as are body and soul. The con- 
nection is so intimate that it is difficult to 
know just what the substance is amidst 
variation of formulation. The formulation 
can easily betray the substance. Further- 
more, because of this close connection, it is 
frequently difficult to know just what is 
changeable, what permanent. Where abor- 
tion is concerned, one could argue that the 
church’s substantial conviction is that abor- 
tion is tolerable only when it is a life-saving, 
therefore also life-serving, intervention. Be 
that as it may, to conduct discussion as if 
substance and formulation were identical is 
to get enslaved to formulations. Such captiv- 
ity forecloses conversations, 


On the other hand, something similar must 
be said of the 1973 abortion decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The Court was “evolu- 
tionary” in interpreting the notion of lib- 
erty enacted in 1868 as the 14th Amendment 
to the Constitution. There is no evidence 
that the Congress and states understood that 
amendment to include the liberty to abort. 
Yet the Court asserts that “liberty” there 
must be read in a way consistent with the 
demands of the present day. Therefore, it 
concluded that the right to terminate preg- 
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nancy is “implicit in the concept of ordered 
liberty.” 

That is but a formulation of the notion 
of constitutionally assured liberty, and to 
treat it as more than that, as an ironclad 
edict, is to preempt legal development. In- 
deed, the Court itself gives this away when it 
treats the term “person” in the Constitution 
in a very static and nondevelopmental way, 
as John Noonan has repeatedly pointed out, 


It looks at the meaning of the term at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution and 
freezes it there—just the opposite of what 
it does with the term “liberty.” Such vagaries 
reveal that the Court's decisions and dicta 
are hardly identical with the substance of 
the Constitution. To argue as if they were is 
to confuse legal substance and legal formu- 
lations, and to choke oif conversation, In 
brief, we must know and treasure our tradi- 
tions without being enslaved by them. 

Distinguish morality and public policy. It 
is the temptation of the Anglo-American 
tradition to identify these two. We are a 
pragmatic and litigious people for whom law 
is the answer to all problems, the only answer 
and a fully adequate answer. Thus, many 
people confuse morality and public policy. If 
something is removed from the penal code, 
it is viewed as morally right and permissible. 
And if an act is seen as morally wrong, many 
want it made illegal. Behold the "there ought 
to be a law" syndrome. 

This is not only conceptually wrong; it is 
conversationally mischievous, It gets people 
with strong moral convictions locked into 
debates about public policy, as if only one 
public policy were possible given a certain 
moral position. That is simplistic. While 
morality and law are intimately related, they 
are obviously not identical. The closer we 
get to basic human rights, however, the 
closer the relationship ought to be in a well- 
ordered society. It is quite possible for those 
with permissive moral convictions on abor- 
tion to believe that more regulation is re- 
quired than is presently provided in the 
Wade and Bolton decisions. Contrarily, it is 
possible for those with more stringent moral 
persuasions to argue that there are several 
ways in which these might be mirrored in 
public policy. 

I am not arguing here for this or that 
public policy (though I am personally deeply 
dissatisfied with the present one on nearly 
all grounds). The point, rather, is that public 
discourse would be immeasurably purified 
if care were taken by disputants to relate 
morality and public policy in a more nuanced 
way than now prevails. 

Distinguish morality and pastoral care or 
practice. A moral statement is one that at- 
tempts to summarize the moral right or 
wrong, and then invites to its realization in 
our conduct. As the well-known Redemption- 
ist theologian Bernard Hiring words it: 
Moral theology operates on a level “where 
questions are raised about general rules or 
considerations that would justify a particu- 
lar moral judgment” (Medical Ethics, p. 89). 
A moral statement is thus an abstract state- 
ment, not in the sense that it has nothing 
to do with real life, or with particular deci- 
sions, but in the sense that it abstracts or 
prescinds from the ability of this or that per- 
son to understand it and live it. 


Pastoral care (and pastoral statements), by 
contrast, looks to the art of the possible. It 
deals with an individual where that person 
is in terms of his or her strengths, percep- 
tions, biography, circumstances (financial, 
medical, educational, familial, psycholog- 
ical). Although pastoral care attempts to ex- 
pand perspectives and maximize strengths, it 
recognizes at times the limits of these 
attempts. 

Concretely, one with strong convictions 
about the moral wrongfulness of abortion 
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could and should be one who realizes that 
there are many who by education, familial 
and religious background, economic circum- 
stances, are, or appear to be, simply incapable 
in those circumstances of assimilating such 
convictions and living them out, at least here 
and now. This means that compassion and 
understanding extended to the woman who 
is contemplating an abortion or has had 
one need by no means require abandonment 
of one’s moral convictions. Similarly, it 
means that a strong and unswerving adher- 
ence to a moral position need not connote 
the absence of pastoral compassion and deaf- 
ness to the resonances of tragic circum- 
stances. I believe that if more people under- 
stood this, the abortion discussion would oc- 
cur in an atmosphere of greater tranquility, 
sensitivity and humaneness—and therefore 
contain more genuine communication. 

Incorporate the woman's perspective, or 
women's perspectives. I include this because, 
well, frankly, I have been told to. And I am 
sure that there are many who will complain: 
“Yes, and you put it last.” To which a single 
response is appropriate: “Yes, for emphasis.” 
In the many discussions I have had on abor- 
tion where women have been inyolved in the 
discussion, one thing is clear: Women feel 
they have been left out of the discussion. 
This seems true of both so-called pro-choice 
women and so-called pro-life adherents. 

But being told to is hardly a decisive rea- 
son for urging this point. And it is not my 
chief reason. Women rightly, if at times one- 
sidedly and abrasively, insist that they are 
the ones who carry pregnancies and some- 
times feel all but compelled to have abor- 
tions. Thus, they argue two things: 1) They 
ought to have an influential voice in this 
discussion; 2) up to and including the pres- 
ent, they feel they have not had such a 
voice. 

There are all kinds of shouts that will be 
heard when this suggestion is raised. We are 
familiar with most of them. For instance, 
some will argue paternal rights against the 
Supreme Court’s 1976 Planned Parenthood 
v. Danforth decision, Others will ask: Which 
women are you talking about, pro-life or pro- 
choice? And then, of course, they will begin 
issuing passes to the discussion on the basis 
of predetermined positions. Still others will 
wonder why the fetus does not have a proxy 
with at least equal say. And so on. One can 
see and admit the point in all these ripostes. 
There is nothing in femaleness as such that 
makes women more or less vulnerable to 
error or bias in moral discourse than men, 
yet when all is shrieked and done, the basic 
point remains valid: The abortion discussion 
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proceeds at its own peril if it ignores women’s 
perspectives. As Martin I. Silvermann re- 
marked in a recent issue of Sh’ma: “The 
arguments change when you must face the 
women” (Jan. 20, 1978). 

One need not make premature peace with 
radical feminists or kneejerk pro-abortionists 
to say this. Quite the contrary. One need only 
be familiar with the growing body of litera- 
ture on abortion by women (e.g., Linda Bird 
Francke’s The Ambivalence of Abortion, Ran- 
dom House, or Sidney Callahan's essays on 
abortion) to believe that the woman's per- 
spective is an important ingredient in this 
discussion. To those who believe that this 
is tantamount to conferring infallibility on 
Gloria Steinem, it must be pointed out that 
in nearly every national poll, women test out 
more conservatively than men on the moral- 
ity of abortion. 

These are but a few guidelines for discus- 
sion. I am sure that there are many more, 
perhaps some of even greater importance 
than the ones mentioned. Be that as it may, I 
am convinced that attention to these points 
cannot hurt the national debate. It may even 
help. Specifically, it may prevent good people 
from making bad arguments—chief of which, 
of course, is that it is only bad people who 
make bad ones. 


NEW ENGLAND'S COAL CONVERSION 
POTENTIAL 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, the En- 
ergy Task Force of the New England 
Congressional Caucus recently released 
its report analyzing the prospects for 
increased coal use in the Northeast. 
Entitled “Coal Conversion Potential 
for New England,” the report con- 
cludes that coal can be used to replace 
up to 7 percent of current oil use, or 29.5 
million barrels of New England’s annual 
consumption of 409 million barrels. While 
nothing close to the National Energy 
Plan’s ambitious goal of 35 percent coal 
use, or even up to today’s 18 percent na- 
tional coal consumption rate for all en- 
ergy, this coal utilization level can and 
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must be pursued to add one more OPEC- 
proof element to our energy supplies. 

However, the study also confirms the 
earlier GAO, CBO, and OTA conclusions 
that the NEP set coal expectations un- 
realistically high and that alternative 
fuels must be maximized in the near 
term. Solar generation, geothermal, small 
hydroelectric, biomass, and others all 
offer New England indigenous energy 
supplies and new prospects for economic 
growth and employment. It just seems 
that environmental and economic con- 
straints prevent the immediate substitu- 
tion of coal for oil and New England 
must await further developments in coal 
oils and gases before our coal use can 
expand beyond these levels. 

I would be remiss if I did not call your 
attention to the work done on this study 
by Geoffrey Bentley, Congressional Fel- 
low, whose exhaustive research and tire- 
less efforts made the study possible. 

As cochairman of the Caucus Energy 
Task Force, Congressman PAUL Tsoncas 
and I recommend this study to our col- 
leagues across the Nation as a model of 
the detailed studv which will be required 
to meet the energv challenge. 

The executive summary of the coal 
conversion report follows: 

Coat CONVERSION POTENTIAL For 
New ENGLAND 
(By Geoffrey K. Behtley, Congressional 
Fellow) 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
Conversion potential 


Today, virtually all of New Eneland’s fos- 
sil fuel, primary electrical generating units* 
use oil. They consume about 71 million bar- 
rels of residual oil annually—about 18 per- 
cent of New England's total petroleum con- 
sumption of 409 million barrels in 1976. Yet 
the vast majority of these boilers burned coal 
at one time. Indeed, during the Arab ofl em- 
bargo, the use of coal by the utilities was ex- 
tensive. Therefore, at first insvection, the 
prospects for significant conversion in the 
utility sector appear great, and the potential 
for oil saving significant. 

Currently, there are 11 utility boilers in 
New England under Prohibition Orders from 
the Department of Energy (DOE) to con- 
vert from oll to coal (Table I). 


*Baseload steam electric boilers. 


TABLE I.—SUMMARY OF NEW ENGLAND'S COAL CONVERSION POTENTIAL 


Industrial sector—Major users... ......._._. 
Utility sector—Base load, steam electric plants 


1 Industrial sector figures tased on 1974 data. Utility sector f gures based on 1976 data. 


2 Prohibition order cases. 


3 Prohibition order and notice of intent to issue prohibition order cases. 


If all 11 units were to convert, there would 
be a saving of nearly 22 million barrels of oil 
annually, or 30 percent of the total used by 
the utility sector. This represents about 5 
percent of all petroleum consumed by the six 
state region, and a 3 day supply of imported 
oil for the nation as a whole. 

Three of the 11 boilers may be converted 
under a voluntary plan acceptable to federal 
and state authorities and the New England 
Electric System, the holding company for the 
Brayton Point (Somerset, Massachusetts) 


[Gross estimates based on 1974 and 1976 data] 


Baseline ? conversion 


Residual oil ! con- 


sumption (million Oil saving (million 
barrels per year) 


barrels per year) 


6. 
71.27 


410-percent saving. 
$ 30-percent saving. 
6 41-percent saving. 


units. This will save about 10.7 million bar- 
rels of oil annually, and in itself, will repre- 
sent a 15 percent reduction in oil consump- 
tion for New England's utility sector, and a 
2.6 percent saving overall for the region. 

In addition to the 11 utility boilers under 
Prohibition Orders, there are 7 for which 
DOE issued Notices of Intent. A Notice of 
Intent informs a utility that an order pro- 
hibiting oil-burning is pending. If all 18 
boilers were converted, fully 41 percent of 
present residual oil consumption in the util- 


0 
521,62 


Maximum ? conversion 


Additional 
coal use (million 
tons per year) 


Additional 
coal use (million Oil saving (million 
tons per year) barrels per year) 


0 41,63 
4.91 $29. 49 


ity sector would be saved. This is about 7 
percent of all petroleum consumed by New 
England. 

In the industrial sector, there are over 150 
major fuel consumers in New England ac- 
cording to 1974 DOE statistics, In that year, 
they used over 16 million barrels of residual 
oil. These units consume a relatively small 
proportion of the total oil and represent an 
insignificant amount of potential fuel saving 
using DOE criteria for conversion, In fact, 
the baseline coal conversion plan (Table I) 
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shows no contribution from the industrial 
sector. 

The passage of the National Energy Act will 
probably not have a major effect on the coal 
conversion potential for New England. Exist- 
ing regulatory legislation has already identi- 
fled conversion candidates, and the economic 
dis-incentives most likely to pass as part of 
the energy bill will not apply in most cases. 
On the other hand, tax credit provisions for 
new and innovative pollution control equip- 
ment may have relevance in stimulating 
fluidized bed commercialization as a substi- 
tute for scrubber, sulphur-control tech- 
nology. 

Cost, supply, and transportation 


The economics of coal conversion for util- 
ity and industrial users in New England are 
only marginally attractive for even the best 
candidates. Although the boiler may be coal- 
capable in a physical sense, the cost of mak- 
ing the units coal-burning in an environ- 
mentally acceptable fashion is prohibitive in 
many cases, This is especially true of older 
units whose service life is limited. 

The overall economics of coal conversion 
appear to hinge on whether expensive flue 
gas desulphurization systems are required for 
sulphur control. If 1.5 percent sulphur (by 
weight) coal can be burned without scrub- 
bers, then the fuel cost saving in burning 
coal may offset additional costs of operation 
and investment in particulate control equip- 
ment. This is the case for the Brayton Point 
voluntary conversion plan. On the other 
hand, if scrubbers are required, a 150 mega- 
watt plant (approximately 2 million barrels 
of oll per year) may have to spend $20 mil- 
lion in pollution control equipment. Capital 
investments such as these quickly offset po- 
tential fuel savings, and both costs—capital- 
ization and operating—are considered by the 
federal government in issuing conversion 
orders. 

Guarantees of supply and interstate trans- 
port are not major factors influencing coal 
conversion programs, The additional coal re- 
quirements (4.9 million tons annually for 
baseline conversion plans) can be met by 
three to four mines whose production is 
dedicated to New England's use. Eastern coal, 
rather than western, will be used because of 
its higher energy content and lower fuel 
(transportation) cost, 

The equivalent of two coal trains (10,000 
tons per train) a day will be sufficient to 
supply all the coal requirements. An esti- 
mated 3,200 additional rail cars will be 
needed, or an increase of only 2 percent in 
the hopper car fleet serving the Northeast. 
Ocean barge transport will be used exten- 
sively as part of the coal delivery system the 
largest conversion candidates are coastal 
utilities. 

While there is little concern about inter- 
state transport, there are problems with local 
transport, handling and storage of coal at 
many plants. It is not practical to order con- 
version in cases where rail spur lines or dock- 
ing facilities have been removed, coal stor- 
age areas eliminated, and new construction 
built in adjoining sites. It is one thing to 
burn coal during a temporary emergency 
(winter 1973/74) when air quality standards 
are relaxed and coal supply can be handled 
in an ad hoc fashion. It is quite different 
to implement a permanent change given cur- 
rent air quality standards and permanent 
means of coal storage and handling. 


Environmental factors 


Coal burning has many deleterious effects 
on the environment. The two significant 
long-term impacts, for which there are no 
easy solutions, are the “greenhouse effect" 
from additional carbon dioxide in the atmos- 
phere, and the waste management problem. 
The former effect, clearly global in scope and 
not directly attributable to coal use in New 
England, may have a severe influence on 
world-wide temperatures, weather and ocean 
currents. Waste management involves the re- 
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moval and safe disposal of large volumes of 
residue materials, some of which contain 
trace elements and toxic compounds. 

Appropriate control technology can reduce 
pollution emission levels to meet local air 
quality standards for the oxides of sulphur 
and nitrogen and particulate matter. But the 
result is a waste disposal problem which is 
of greater concern than questions of trans- 
portation and supply. 

The generation of fly ash and sludge waste 
from New England plants may reach many 
millions of tons per year and require tens 
of acres of disposal ground. Increasingly 
stringent codes on land use and the transport 
of such waste materials as powdery coal ash, 
and public resistance in allowing their com- 
munities to accept combustion wastes, make 
il difficult for plants without on-site disposal 
capability to burn coal. On-site disposal is 
very limited for most New England facilities. 


Synthetic juels 


The production of boiler oils from coal 
could satisfy several needs at the same time 
for New England. The region's dependence on 
world oil would be reduced as coal would be 
used as the primary energy source, but with- 
out the environmental disruptions and prob- 
lems associated with coal-burning. Present 
estimates are that synthetic fuels will cost 
$30 to $40 per barrel by the time they are 
commercially available in the late 1980's if 
demonstration programs are authorized as 
part of the new DOE supply initiatives. The 
economic competitiveness of synthetic fuels 
will depend on the supply and price of world 
oil at that time. 

Summary 


Coal conversion in New England will re- 
duce the region’s oil dependency by 2 to 7 
percent. Environmental cost factors and 
waste management problems work against 
more widespread conversion to coal. 

There are several developments which will 
enhance the prospects for near-term conver- 
sion to coal. The most important is to create 
conditions by which available, medium to low 
sulphur content coal can be burned without 
the need of expensive desulphurization 
equipment. This will have effects in two 
ways—improvement of the economics for 
conversion, and elimination of the sludge 
waste problem. 

Air quality standards in some areas of New 
England apply differently to the burning of 
oil and coal on an equalized Btu basis. For 
example, 1.5 percent sulphur coal is approxi- 
mately equal to 2.2 percent sulphur oil on a 
pounds per Btu basis, yet this coal cannot 
be burned at several plants while the sur- 
rounding oil can be burned according to site- 
specific variances. By applying the same sul- 
phur standard on an energy basis as used for 
oil, it may be possible to burn coal without 
expensive desulphurization controls. 

Another possibility is to use advanced com- 
bustion systems which remove the oxides of 
sulphur and nitrogen as part of the burning 
process. Tax credit provisions in the pro- 
posed National Energy Act will be a step in 
this direction by encouraging the more rapid 
commercialization of fluidized bed combus- 
tion systems as a substitute for scrubber 
units for sulphur control. A final develop- 
ment would be the rapid promotion of an ash 
recycling industry in New England. Not only 
would ash disposal be controlled, but a new 
industry would be spawned.@ 


THE DANGER OF CONFRONTATION 
POLITICS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Sun Times reports that former Illi- 
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nois Governor Dan Walker has changed 
his mind. Walker, author. of the report 
on the causes and prevention of violence 
in 1968, had used the words “police 
riot” to describe the action of police in 
Chicago during the 1968 convention. 
Those words were widely reported and 
there are still people who believe that 
the Chicago police were to blame for the 
violence in the streets in Chicago. 

But here is what Walker is saying 
today, according to the Sun Times: 

. maybe I shouldn't have used that 
phrase because it does color everything... 
(the phrase was) unfortunate .. . there's 
no question about the fact that some people 
planned some very, very bad things—some 
of the demonstration leaders... they 
planned confrontation. They really did. And 
they planned violence... 


This is a far cry from the picture 
painted of those demonstration leaders 
during the sixties. The media portrayed 
them as secular saints, idealistic “kids” 
instead of the vicious, cold, calculating 
bunch of radical activists they were. 

Walker's words about “confrontation” 
are of interest. We have it on the word 
of no less an authority than Marge 
Tabankin, current head of VISTA, the 
Federal Government volunteer agency, 
that tax dollars should be used for con- 
frontation. Is this what we have learned 
in 10 years? Is this what President 
Carter wants? 

At this time I will insert in the Recorp 
“Walker Regrets ‘Police Riot’ Tag,” 
Chicago Sun Times, August 1, 1978: 

WALKER REGRETS “PoLICE Riot” TAG 
(By William Braden) 

Ten years after the 1968 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention here, the author of the 
controversial Walker Report says his use of 
the term “police riot” was unfortunate, 

Former Illinois Gov. Dan Walker made 
that concession in a Sun-Times interview. 

The National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence had contracted 
with Walker, then a Chicago attorney, to 
prepare the report on confrontations be- 
tween Chicago police and demonstrators 
during the convention late in August 1968. 
The document was completed Nov. 18 and 
rushed into print without commission 
evaluation. 

A section of the report's summary re- 
ferred to police action in enforcing an 11 
p.m. curfew to clear Lincoln Park of dem- 
onstrators the nights of Aug. 25 and 26. The 
report stated: 

“To read dispassionately the hundreds of 
statements describing at firsthand the events 
of Sunday and Monday nights is to become 
convinced of the presence of what can only 
be called a police riot.” 

A Sun-Times reporter told Walker about a 
recent interview with local writer Charles 
A. Remsberg, a member of the Walker Re- 
port staff who actually wrote the report’s 
sections describing confrontations in Grant 
Park and at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Remsberg said his processing of material 
for the report made him “more sympathetic 
with the police position.” He said “there 
was a lot more a flavor of deliberate prov- 
ocation and really degrading sorts of things 
that were done to these cops on the line 
than I ever found filtered through TV or the 
newspapers.” 

Referring to the term “police riot” in 
Walker’s summary, Remsberg said, “Like all 
catch phrases, it conveys more or less than 
it should, depending on your perspective. 
I don't think it tells the whole story. It 
doesn't allow for nuances, I guess is my re- 
action to it.” 
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Walker said he agreed: “That was the 
problem with it. That phrase, because it was 
so colorful, it kind of was picked up and 
used to characterize everything I said. And, 
of course, that’s not true. It was specifi- 
cally limited to a few officers and to a few 
incidents. And maybe I shouldn't have used 
that phrase because it does color everything.” 

Walker said he agreed the phrase was “un- 
fortunate,” and he said he also agreed with 
Remsberg that provocation of the police by 
demonstrators “did not come through ade- 
quately on television.” 

“I wish people understood a little better 
what I wrote in that report,” he said. “I 
think that even in retrospect, I told the 
story the way it happened, at least to the 
best of my ability, and I went through an 
awful lot of work to try and get at the 
facts.” 

“But there’s no question about the fact 
that some people planned some very, very 
bad things—some of those demonstration 
leaders. Maybe not the wild things, like LSD 
in the water supply. But they planned con- 
frontation. They really did, And they plan- 
ned violence. I don't have any doubt of that. 
And I said so in the report. 

“And the police got uptight. And that’s 
perhaps understandable also. I think that 
since then police tend to put these things in 
@ little better perspective—they’ve learned 
through experience to do that. And then the 
inevitable happened. 

“Most of the policemen, as I said, acted 
very responsibly—although that statement in 
the report has been largely lost sight of. 
Some—a minority—got out of hand. There's 
also no question about that.” 

Whether or not it was wise to use the word 
“riot,” Walker added, the word did “aptly 
describe what happened in a few places where 
there was literally a riot going on." 

Walker did not define his concept of “riot” 
or explain how the actions of a few policemen 
could constitute a riot. 

The word generally is defined in law as a 
disturbance of the public peace by three or 
more persons. The Illinois Criminal Code re- 
fers to it as “mob action," which it defines as 
the “use of force or violence disturbing the 
public peace by two or more persons acting 
together and without authority of law.” 

The code also defines it as the “assembly 
of two or more persons, without authority of 
law, for the purpose of doing violence to the 
person or property of anyone supposed to 
have been guilty of a violation of the law, or 
for the purpose of exercising correctional 
powers or regulative powers over any person 
by violence.” 

Walker said some demonstrators wanted to 
provoke police into doing what they did do. 
But he said much of the violer.ce could have 
been avoided by allowing demonstrators to 
sleep in Lincoln Park and hold demonstra- 
tions in specific areas, 

“The other thing that could have been 
done is better command control among the 
police,” he said. “But that was a function of 
not having been through this kind of thing 
before. 

“The department has done a lot. I know 
that their training courses have been 
changed. A lot of their procedures for han- 
dling this kind of situation have been 
changed. No question about the fact that the 
police departments here and elsewhere across 
the country learned from that experience.” 

Nobody was killed in the 1968 disturbances. 
Nobody was shot by the police, and nobody 
was critically injured. Compared to the 
deaths of four Kent State University students 
in 1970 by Ohio National Guard troops, and 
from the perspective of a decade, Walker 
was asked if the level of violence here in 1968 
appears to soften at all in magnitude. 

“Oh, I think it does,” he said. “But I think 
that all of us at that time anticipated this 
whole area of group violence to grow more, as 
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it turned out, than it did. And I guess that’s 
a tribute to the good sense of the young peo- 
ple—that after a couple of years when every- 
body thought they were going to tear the 
country apart, it didn't happen. The young 
people, quote, came to their senses unquote. 
And what we have seen is something we 
didn't predict at that time at all. And that’s 
the change in focus from group violence to 
these individual acts of terrorism that are in- 
creasing around the world.” 

Asked if the 1968 disorder has had any last- 
ing effect, he said: “It’s had a lasting effect 
on many methods of handling crowds—no 
question about that—in police departments. 
But I don't think it's had any lasting effect 
on the city of Chicago, in the sense of Chi- 
cago’s reputation.”@ 


HAREBRAINED IDEA IS A FAST 
GROWING COMPANY 


HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


® Mr, FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I was pleased that the Washington Post 
chose to highlight my good friend, Mr. 
Frederick W. Smith of Memphis, in its 
business section yesterday. Fred parlayed 
what many people called a harebrained 
idea into one of the fastest growing com- 
panies in the United States, the Federal 
Express Corp. Headquartered at Mem- 
phis International Airport, Federal Ex- 
press has already added immeasurably 
to the Memphis economy. 


Mr. Speaker, Fred Smith is a great 
Memphian not only because of his busi- 
ness acumen but also because of his in- 
sight into the affairs of our community. 
He has no illusions that Memphis is per- 
fect but he works hard to make it a 
better place for all citizens. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to share with 
you the article from the Washington 
Post which follows: 


BEHIND THE Fast RISE By FEDERAL EXPRESS 
(By Dan Dorfman) 


Quick now, what's the hottest stock issue 
of 1978? No, it's not Resorts International 
(the first entry into Atlantic City gambling). 
Resorts has been public a long time. Give 
up? Its Federal Express Corporation, the 
Memphis-based, explosively growing national 
air freight company whose orange, white, and 
purple delivery vans are becoming almost as 
conspicuous in some metropolitan areas as 
the local taxi. The stock, which came out 
early in April at 24, skyrocketed to a recent 
record high of 47'4 in the volatile over-the- 
counter market. What, you ask, is behind it 
all? 

For some insights, I recently went to hot, 
sticky Memphis (population: 775,000) to see 
the company’s dynamic founder: 33-year-old 
Frederick W. Smith. A graying rich kid who 
made it on his own. Smith is a noteworthy 
example of the imaginative and aggressive 
entrepreneur who is still alive and throbbing 
in the South. 

About 12 years ago—when he was 21— 
Smith turned in his college thesis at Yale. 
Its premise: There’s no way airlines can com- 
pete effectively with either truckers or rail- 
roads in the transportation of bulk freight. 
However, after exhaustive research, Smith 
saw glowing potential—a booming business, 
in fact—in an airline service that could deliv- 
er overnight small (under 70 pounds), high 
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priority packages. These products would run 
the gamut from integral parts of computers 
and diagnostic equipment to human organs 
and legal briefs. His skeptical professor 
didn't think such a business had a ghost of 
a chance, considering the airline industry’s 
intense competition and heavy regulation. 
Nevertheless, he gave Smith a passing grade, 
but a mediocre one—a C. 

I had drinks with Smith at his new $275,- 
000 twelve-room home in the heart of Mem- 
phis, and he laughed about that college in- 
cident. Said Smith: “The professor didn’t 
understand how the goddamn world worked 
... that America was spreading out techno- 
logically . . . that the efficacy of our society 
is to be smarter, not to work harder. This 
meant the creation of a host of new produc- 
tivity-improving equipment with innumer- 
able complex parts ... And the need for 
early delivery of such items was becoming as 
urgent between Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
Lubbock, Texas, as it was between New York 
and Chicago...” 

A Vietnam veteran with more than 200 
combat missions and the son of a wealthy 
businessman who founded Dixie Greyhound 
Bus Lines, Smith didn’t have an easy time 
getting Federal Express off the ground. There 
were times, in fact, Smith may have thought 
his professor was right. Federal Express, in- 
corporated in the summer of 1971 (Smith 
was 26 at the time), didn’t begin its air 
freight service until April of 1973. In the 
previous year—while the mechanics of the 
business were being thrashed out—the com- 
pany ran chartered flights. 

It was agony the first few years. The first 
profitable month wasn’t until July of 1975, 
and there were major financing problems. In 
fact, things got so bad in early 1973 that 
the 150 employees on the job that year were 
asked not to cash their checks right away. 
Around the same time, Smith was in Chicago 
trying to raise capital. He didn’t get it, But 
later that year, the company managed to 
raise $24.5 million in venture cavital, and 
these funds, plus another $31.5 million in 
bank loans, enabled the company to keep 
its head above water. 

As it turned out, Federal Exvress developed 
into one of the biggest venture-capital deals 
ever, with investors anteing up $91 million in 
the first three years for Smith's bold scheme. 
Surely there were days when some of them 
must have thought it a harebrained scheme 
as Federal Express racked up wicked losses 
of $29 million in its first 26 months. 

But that was yesterday, and the company’s 
growth since then has been meteoric. In 
April of 1973, the company, aside from its 
150 employees, had 10 aircraft, served 22 cit- 
ies, and delivered 15 packages the first night. 
Today, there are 2,800 full-time employees 
(4,200 all told). The fleet has since swelled to 
69 aircraft (both owned and leased). The 
company delivers 35,000 packages a day (at 
around $22 each) and services 130 major 
markets and 15,000 communities. 

Accompanying this expansion, at least re- 
cently. has been rapid growth in both sales 
and earnings. For example, in its most recent 
fiscal year, ending last May 31, Federal Ex- 
press’s pretax earnings shot up to $20.6 mil- 
lion from $8.2 million a year earlier. On a 
per-share basis, reflecting the companys re- 
cent recapitalization and stock offering for 
the past year, earnings jumped to $3.53 a 
share from $1.01. And revenues ran up to 
$160 million from $109.2 million. 

Importantly, too, there has been a dra- 
matic improvement in the balance sheet. As 
of a year ago, equity capital had shrunk to 
$7.8 million in the face of an awesome $52.5- 
million debt. Today, the company sports a 
$54 million net worth, and its total long- 
term debt has shrunk to roughly $33 million. 

It all adds up to a sharply rising stock 
price, and probably nobody is more delighted 
at that rise than Smith himself. He owns 
about 465,000 shares and warrants (plus ad- 
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ditional shares in a family-owned company) 
that are worth about $24 million. When I 
mentioned this, he bristled: “Money doesnt 
mean a damn thing to me,” he says. “I don't 
need a lot of money, and I don't spend a lot 
of money.” 

I'm not about to question Smith's disdain 
for money. But it’s worth noting that he was 
indicted in February 1975—though later ac- 
quitted in a jury trial—for allegedly obtain- 
ing funds from a bank by using false docu- 
ments. 

There’s no doubt that Federal Express’ fu- 
ture was considerably enhanced last No- 
vember when legislation was passed that 
allowed the company to increase the pre- 
vious limit of 7,500 pounds of cargo per 
plane. That chopped delivery costs a hefty 
30 percent. But that same legislation is also 
likely to heighten competition—perhaps 
dramatically—in an air freight market 
(namely small packages) that is already 23 
percent controlled by Federal Express. So 
where does the company go from here? 

The ever confident Smith told me that the 
market's strong growth potential (he esti- 
mates that 90 per cent of all freight is ac- 
tually small, express-type packages)—cou- 
pled with the company’s momentum, heavy 
promotional bombardment, drive, and 
Savvy—should permit Federal Express to 
continue to turn in above-average growth 
and achieve a rising market share. He sees 
the prospects of broader market coverage 
domestically and expansion into European 
markets. And there maz be a brand-new lu- 
crative business—Federal Express, Smith tells 
me, is planning to petition the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to permit the company’s craft 
to get into the short-haul passenger market 
during the day. At present, Federal Ex- 
press delivers its packages to 88 airports in 
the wee hours of the morning. 

Looking ahead, Smith figures fiscal 1979 
should produce another rise in earnings to 
about $4.35 to $4.50 a share on revenues of 
between $200 million and $220 million. “We 
could earn more, but the expense side of the 
ledger will run pretty rich this year," he 
tells me. This is a reference to the heavy 
outlays the company will be pouring into 
new data tele-communications, and opera- 
tional systems. Smith believes a reasonable 
projection for fiscal 1980 is an earnings 
performance of about $5 a share on reve- 
nues of $260 million to $270 million. 

Though Smith was born in Marks, Miss., 
he has spent most of his life in Memphis. 

“Memphis is a horrible place,” Smith told 
me. “There are serious structural problems 
when 30 percent of the people earn 70 per- 
cent of the income and 70 percent (primarily 
the blacks) get only 30 percent of the in- 
come. You have a massive underemployed 
black population, and it’s not because the 
jobs aren't there or the blacks don’t want to 
work. The real problem is that powerful 
interests in this city want the status quo 
maintained.” @ 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGN IN 
EASTERN OKLAHOMA 


Hon. Theodore M. (Ted) Risenhoover 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. RISENHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, po- 
litical campaigns in this country, besides 
playing the most vital role in our repre- 
sentative democracy, relieve boredom of 
hot summer days. 


I include in the Recorp a report 
written by E. N. “Pete” Earley of the 
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Tulsa Tribune. It is a classic report 
of a typical eastern Oklahoma campaign. 
The material follows: 


PURE RISENHOOVER—VETERAN CAMPAIGNER 
TAKES OFFENSIVE 
(By E. N. Earley) 

Ted Risenhoover felt right at home. 

The 2nd District representative was 
perched on the back of a pickup truck at a 
Democrat women's picnic in Sallisaw. His tie 
was loosened, his shirt-sleeves were rolled 
up and Risenhoover was serving the chicken 
and potato salad munching crowd his after 
dinner specialty—grilled opponent. 

“The average age of Congress is 60,” Risen- 
hoover said through the squeaky public ad- 
dress system. “Now I'm 44 and my opponent 
is 25 or 26—it’s hard to tell. Who do you 
think those Congressmen are going to listen 
to?” 

With that, he jumped to the ground, called 
out “Come on Mom!” jumped into a heli- 
copter with his mother and pilot and 
drowned out primary opponent Mike Synar 
by buzzing over the picnic as the folks 
watched the whirly-bird and waved. 

It was pure Risenhoover. 

“I'm not really much of a politician,” he 
had said earlier. “I got a bad temper and 
when people make me mad, I fight back. 

“Hell, a bunch of hoodlums blew up my 
newspaper long before I ran for office. I car- 
ried a sawed-off shotgun in my car for three 
years. 

“I know what it’s like to be under fire so 
when some bureaucrat or some newspaper- 
man or some politician takes after me, I kick 
ass and sometimes it makes me unpopular.” 

That's pure Risenhoover. 

He's the Congressman that newspaper re- 
porters seek out for outrageous quotes, the 
representative who receives more special in- 
terest contributions than any of his Okla- 
homa Democrat peers, and he’s the rage of 
Washington gossip columnists who write 
about his “swinging single's lifestyle’ com- 
plete with heart-shaped water bed. 

“That was all a lie,” Risenhoover says. 

“I don't think it hurt him any," an aide 
Says, “A few seconds ago, an old man asked 
me where he could get one of those things. 

“I ain't no pope,” Risenhoover says. “My 
constituents know that. I’m single and I like 
to date women, but not married women. I 
also don't mind tippling a few after work. 

“But I work hard for my district. 

“Tulsans don’t understand my district. The 
newspapers hate me because I won't let Tulsa 
take our water. They just don’t understand 
my people. 

“My folks don't care about all that crap 
about PAC (political action committee) 
funds. We have a lot of poor people in my 
district. Most of them can't afford to give 
me much money so they understand when I 
accept PAC funds. 

“It doesn't matter because my folks know 
I work for them. 

“When they need help, I'm there getting 
them their Social Security checks and get- 
ting more jobs for my district. That’s what 
counts to them. 

“When you're hungry and out of work, you 
want to be fed and have a job—you aren't 
worried about your congressman's private life 
or what the press says about him. If he helps 
you, you remember. And that's what I do 
because I know what it’s like to be poor. 

Risenhoover says he has brought $33 mil- 
lion in new grants and building loans into 
the 17 counties he represents around Tulsa. 
He says unemployment has dropped a whop- 
ping 48 percent, and welfare payments are 
down 7.8 percent. 

Whether or not voters think Risenhoover 
is responsible for the improvement may de- 
pend on their politics, but Risenhoover does 
know about the plight of the poor. 
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His parents grew up in eastern Oklahoma 
around Stigler, but fled to Arizona during 
the dust bowl days. His father was drafted 
during World War II and died during an ex- 
plosion on a ship being loaded with ammuni- 
tion while docked in Chicago. 

His mother, Allene, moved back to Stigler 
and supported her four children by taking 
in wash, selling fruit, and ironing clothes 
until 2 or 3 a.m. 

“I'm not ashamed of what I did,” Mrs. 
Risenhoover says. "Ted was the oldest and 
he had to help. He had two paper routes 
and we all worked. Why, I never had a dish- 
washer, air-conditioning or even carpet on 
my floor until a few years ago when Ted 
bought me a house in Tahlequah.” 

“I could have ended up in prison instead 
of Congress," says Risenhoover. “Times were 
tough." 

Risenhoover went into the Air Force, tray- 
eled to Europe, Africa and the Middle East, 
attended college and moved to Tahlequah 
at Northeastern State University and bought 
& weekly newspaper. 

It was bombed in 1965 after Risenhoover 
printed stories about a car-thief ring and 
prostitution, 

He has been married and divorced twice. 
He has two children, 

And he wants to win re-election for a third 
time. 

How much trouble he will have in the 
primary is hard to tell, Risenhoover's staff 
says. He is supported by the “old Democrat 
guard" and by labor officials who are power- 
ful in the predominately blue-collar dis- 
trict. 

But his primary opponent claims Risen- 
hoover does not show up to work and when 
he does, he works for the Washington labor 
leaders—the George Meany’'s, not the Joe 
Blows from Muskogee. 

Risenhoover has been handicapped, he 
Says, because he can not leave Washington 
to campaign as much as he would like. Tues- 
day he kept a frantic schedule by landing in 
Tulsa at 4:30 p.m., and jumping into a heli- 
copter (he quickly pointed out that it costs 
less to rent than one minute of television 
time). 

He was headed for Roland to walk the 
Streets shaking hands and giving away 
campaign buttons shaped like hand-guns 
(he is against gun control), but he had to 
cancel the Roland trip because he stopped in 
Vian to visit a friend dying of cancer. 

“He's a Republican, but I like him any- 
way,” he quipped. 

His “whirlwind drop-in” at the Sallisaw 
picnic was a show-stopper as kids and adults 
deserted hand-shaking candidates to crowd 
around the red and white helicopter. Even 
the pilot handed out campaign material. 

From there, Risenhoover went to the Bris- 
tow Country Club for a candidate forum 
and more servings of “grilled opponent.” 

Then it was back to Tulsa with 10 minutes 
to spare before his 10 p.m. filght for Wash- 
ington. 


“This is going to be a rough race," he said. 
“My opponent already is lying about my 
record and I'm not going to let him get 
away with it.” 

Risenhoover believes his Democratic and 
Republican opponents are working together 
to defeat him. He also believes Gov. David 
Boren is working behind the scenes to hurt 
him just like a national environmental group 
and the Republican Party, which have prom- 
ised to work against him. Some of the aides 
think Sen. Dewey Barlett put Risenhoover 
on the Republican ‘hit list’. 

“Nobody is going to beat me without a 
fight," he says. “And I'm ready for this one. 
Just let them come on. I have never turned 
away from a good fight.” 

And that is indeed, pure Risenhoover.@ 


August 3, 1978 
BREAKING THROUGH THE CRACKS 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker: Mary E. 
Healy, my constituent from St. Paul, 
Minn., recently brought to my attention 
an excellent editorial which appeared in 
the July 29, St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

It emphasizes dramatically the need 
for a major overhaul and reform of our 
welfare programs—in this case medic- 
aid—to insure that people who need help 
in times of trouble and emergency are 
able to secure it. 


This Congress will adjourn in October 
without passing a welfare reform bill. 
This must be a priority next year. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit the editorial, 
“Why Can’t Welfare Help?”, and urge 
my colleagues to consider the number of 
people like Timothy Wirth—and his 
family—who live in this country today 
but who are denied the assistance they 
need to live a decent and rewarding life. 


[From the Pioneer Press-Dispatch, 
July 29, 1978] 


WHY Can't WELFARE HELP? 


The case of Timothy Wirkus demonstrates 
the major weakness of this country’s welfare 
system: the system cannot deliver help to the 
average family when it is struck by a catas- 
trophe until the family has been ruined 
financially. 

When Timothy was 10, he was knocked 
unconscious by a piece of scaffolding that 
fell on him. Now he is 16 and he Is still un- 
conscious. His family has cared for him at 
home for all those years, with somebody at 
his side 24 hours a day to monitor his breath- 
ing (through a tracheotomy) and his tube 
feedings. 

It has been a struggle, financially, The 
family was eligible for Medicaid payments 
because Timothy's medical costs were in ex- 
cess of his father’s income. But the system 
insisted that Timothy’s father spend a cer- 
tain amount on medical care each month 
before Medicaid would contribute. For some 
unfathomable reason, that amount varied 
from month to month and the family never 
knew how much to budget. 

Timothy's father died about a month ago, 
leaving a $6,000 pension and an $8,000 in- 
surance benefit. The insurance money was to 
help support Mrs. Wirkus in her later years, 
but the welfare system insists that every 
penny of it must be spent—and in a pre- 
scribed manner—before Timothy can receive 
anymore Medicaid funds. 

A church has started a fund to buy nec- 
essary items that are not covered by public 
assistance, things like soap, towels and paper 
tisues. But welfare authorities, trapped by 
the system, cannot guarantee that even the 
value of those gifts will not be deducted from 
Medicaid. 

There are, of course, reasons for all the 
system's rules, but somehow the combina- 
tion of rules has resulted in a jumble of 
red tape that makes it imposible for the sys- 
tem to serve the needy without adding to 
their misery and putting them in a position 
where they mèy be on public assistance for 
life, 

This is the same system that is being rip- 
ped off for millions of dollars by chiselers 
ranging from women with fictitious families 
to doctors who pad their bills. Surely some- 
thing can be done, beyond mere frustrated 
weeping.@ 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SARASIN ANNOUNCES RESULTS OF 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. RONALD A. SARASIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago, I mailed each of my con- 
stituents a questionnaire seeking their 
opinion on numerous issues of national 
concern. Since then, I have received re- 
sponses from some 14,000 individuals. I 
feel that the results of this poll are ex- 
tremely enlightening and informative 
and I would like to take this opportunity 
to share my findings with my colleagues. 

In particular, there are several issues 
which indicated strong sentiments on 
the part of my constituents. On the ques- 
tion of whether they would support sub- 
stantial Federal tax cuts to stimulate 
economic growth and create new jobs, 
83.1 percent of the respondents favored 
such action. This large majority is in- 
dicative of the need for the Kemp-Roth 
Tax Reduction Act, of which I am a co- 
sponsor, and I hope that the Congress 
will heed the message of the people. 

In the areas of energy, my constitu- 
ents also expressed strong opinions on 
several points. Eighty percent opposed 
the use of a Federal tax on oil to raise 
the price and discourage consumption, 
while 70.8 percent supported deregula- 
tion of new natural gas. The underlying 
directive of the people is to have the 
economy, not the Government, act as 
regulator in the energy field. 

In the area of criminal justice, 92.3 
percent of my constituents favor a man- 
datory prison sentence for crimes in- 
volving use of a gun. As I have long advo- 
cated, more stringent laws applied 
against criminals are seen by the people 
as a deterrent to violent crimes. 

Finally, I would highlight the 34.2 
percent who opposed Federal subsidiza- 
tion of the national railroads. Though a 
majority support subsidization—and I 
agree, as evidenced by my cosponsorship 
of H.R. 8819 which would rehabilitate 
the Nation’s railroads, the large minority 
suggest concern over the effectiveness of 
this quasi-public industry. Congress must 
be much more demanding of the railroad 
service which it supports. 

The full results of my questionnaire 
follow: 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
(Answers in percent) 

Do you favor the proposal to establish a 
separate cabinet-level Department of Edu- 
cation to take over these programs from 
H.E.W.? Yes, 43; no, 57. 

Do you favor substantial federal tax cuts 
to stimulate economic growth and create new 
jobs? Yes, 83.1; no, 16.9. 

Do you favor a personal income tax credit 
to help defray college or post-secondary edu- 
cation tuition costs? Yes, 63.5; no, 36.5. 

Do you favor such tax credits for private 
and parochial elementary and secondary 
school costs? Yes, 39.3; no, 60.7. 

Do you favor higher federal taxes on oil to 
raise the price and discourage consumption? 
Yes, 20.1; no, 79.9. 

Do you favor legislation to guarantee farm 
prices at the “100% parity” level which 


would assure a profit at a particular ratio to 
production costs? Yes, 31.1; no, 68.9. 
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Do you favor the Administration’s pro- 
posal to replace categorical welfare programs, 
such as food stamps and housing allowances, 
with straight cash payments? Yes, 17.5; no, 
82.5. 

Do you favor drilling for oll and natural 
gas off the Atlantic Coast? Yes, 88.2; no, 11.8. 

Do you favor the deregulation of new 
ntaural gas to increase production? Yes, 70.8; 
no, 29.2. 

Do you favor the withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from South Korea? Yes, 52.7; no, 47.3. 

Do you believe in instant voter registra- 
tion on election day just by appearing and 
claiming the right to vote? Yes, 17.8; no, 82.2. 

Should the federal government impose 
high tariffs or quotas on foreign products to 
protect U.S. jobs, even if it means higher 
prices for all consumers? Yes, 37.9; No, 62.1. 

Do you believe in the use of federal tax 
dollars to pay for political campaigns now 
financed by voluntary public contributions? 
Yes, 22.1; no, 77,9. 

Should public employees now exempt be 
required to join the Social Security System? 
Yes, 70.5; no, 29.5. 

Are you satisfied with the congressional 
investigation of alleged South Korean influ- 
ence buying? Yes, 27.4; no, 72.6. 

Do you support a mandatory prison sen- 
tence for crimes involving use of a gun? Yes, 
92.3; no, 7.7. 

Should Congress decriminalize the person- 
al use, but not the sale, of marijuana? Yes, 
46.7; no, 53.3. 

Should the Post Office discontinue the Sat- 
urday delivery of mail? Yes, 39.5; no, 60.5. 

Should the federal government continue 
to keep the national railroad system running, 
even if it requires large subsidies? Yes, 65.8; 
no, 34.2. 

Should non-retirement portions of the So- 
cial Security System, like medicare and 
disability payments, be funded out of gen- 
eral revenues to keep the retirement system 
fiscally sound without the scheduled large 
increases in payroll taxes? Yes, 77.1; no, 
22.9.@ 


WHAT ABOUT INCENTIVE 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. STEIGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fascinating to watch the games being 
played by those who oppose the Kemp- 
Roth proposal. 

The Wall Street Journal recently ran 
a piece by Paul Craig Roberts which 
deals with the fundamental issue: incen- 
tive. 

The argument that additional Govern- 
ment spending is noninflationary while 
a reduction in taxes is inflationary is 
exceedingly interesting but fails to con- 
sider the net effect of higher taxes plus 
spending. 

The article whi-h follows should be 
read with interest by all those who con- 
sider Government policy especially since 
the argument made on behalf of incen- 
tive and supply is fundamental and 
basically sound. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Tuesday, 
August 1, 1978] 
Tue Economic CASE For Kemp-RoTH 
(By Paul Craig Roberts) 
Walter Helier is known to the public as a 


liberal economist who was Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under a Demo- 
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cratic President, and Herbert Stein as a con- 
servative economist who held the same posi- 
tion under Republican Presidents. Both agree 
that the Kemp-Roth tax rate reduction bill 
is economic nonsense. “It would soon gener- 
ate soaring deficits and roaring inflation,” 
Says Mr. Heller. “I agree,” says Mr. Stein. 

Before the public is misled by their agree- 
ment into concluding that there is no eco- 
nomic case to be made for Kemp-Roth, I 
would like to show that there is. 

Profs. Heller and Stein both think of tax 
cuts in Keynesian terms of the dollar amount 
put into the economy to fuel spending. They 
believe tax cuts work by raising the disposa- 
ble income of consumers, who then spend 
more. The increased spending soaks up ex- 
cess capacity and unemployed labor, thus 
moving the economy to higher levels of em- 
ployment and GNP. The Kemp-Roth bill is, 
in their view, too large a tax cut. They be- 
lieve it would fuel more new spending than 
there is excess capacity and produce an in- 
flationary excess demand. 


As Mr. Heller put it on this page July 12, 
the bill would “simply overwhelm our exist- 
ing productive capacity with a tidal wave of 
increased demand.” A smaller tax cut, he 
thinks, would be in order. In his July 18 arti- 
cle, Mr. Stein agreed with this economic 
analysis, but supported Kemp-Roth as a des- 
perate means of forcing a reduction in fed- 
eral spending. 


A CURIOUS ANALYSIS 


This economic analysis, first of all, is a 
curious one for economists who believe that 
tax cuts work by increasing demand, With- 
out Kemp-Roth, taxes will increase due to 
automatic tax increases caused by inflation 
and higher Social Security taxes; one would 
expect Keynesians to be worrying about the 
need to offset the depressing effects of “fiscal 
drag.” 

In the context of ongoing tax increases, 
the Kemp-Roth reductions in the personal 
income tax rates do not amount to much in 
dollar terms. Net of the tax increases, Kemp- 
Roth is a $2 billion cut in 1979, a $15 billion 
cut in 1980, an $18 billion cut in 1981, a $7.5 
billion cut in 1982 and a $1 billion cut in 
1983—hardly enough to overwhelm the na- 
tion's productive capacity with a tidal wave 
of consumer spending. Keynesians ought to 
believe that the net additions to demand 
provided by Kemp-Roth are too small to 
have much impact on the economy, just as 
Mr. Heller says that the Mellon cuts of the 
1920s were too small in dollar terms to have 
had any relation to the prosperity that 
followed. 

The economic case for Kemp-Roth, though, 
does not rest on increasingly dubious Key- 
nesian premises about government policy 
“injecting’ spending to add to aggregate de- 
mand. Like the Mellon tax cuts, it is based 
on incentive effects, on the economics of 
supply. As the adage goes, it is hard to teach 
old dogs new tricks, and Keynesians, who 
have spent four decades thinking in terms of 
spending and demand, find it hard to under- 
stand arguments about incentive and supply. 


The new supply economists think of tax 
rate changes as incentive changes, not as 
income changes. To understand the differ- 
ence, consider the removal of a tariff that 
is high enough to prevent trade in a com- 
modity. When the tariff is lifted, no reve- 
nues are lost, no budget deficits result and 
no money is put into anyone's hands. Yet 
clearly economic activity will expand. 
* * * For an additional day’s earnings 
of $100 he gets to keep $75. Suppose that his 
house needs painting and a painter costs 
$80 a day. Since his after-tax earnings are 
only $75, he saves $5 by painting his own 
house and chooses not to earn the addi- 
tional $100. Alternatively. the carpenter and 
painter may swap services, but either way 
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the tax base is smaller by $180, and the 
government loses tax revenues, 

Studies by Gary Becker of the University 
of Chicago have made it clear that capital 
and labor are employed by households to 
produce nontaxable income through non- 
market activities, such as a carpenter paint- 
ing his own house. The amount of household- 
owned capital and labor supplied in the mar- 
ket is affected by tax rates. The higher they 
are, the more households allocate their re- 
sources to the production of nontaxable 
income. 

Now consider the decision between using 
income for current consumption or saving 
and investing it for future income. The price 
to the person of enjoying additional current 
consumption is the amount of future income 
he forgoes. The higher the tax rate, the 
smaller the amount of after-tax future in- 
come he sacrifices by enjoying additional 
current consumption. 

Take the case of a person facing the 70% 
tax rate on investment income. He can choose 
to invest $50,000 at a 10% rate of return, 
which would bring him $5,000 per year of ad- 
ditional income before taxes. Or he can 
choose to spend $50,000 on a Rolls-Royce. 
Since the after-tax value of $5,000 is only 
$1,500, he can enjoy a fine motor car by giv- 
ing up only that amount. Britain’s 98% tax 
rate on “unearned” (investment) income 
has reduced the cost of the Rolls-Royce in 
terms of forgone income to only $100 a year. 
The profusion of Rolls-Royces seen in Eng- 
land today is mistaken as a sign of 
prosperity. 

Walter Heller tells us, though, that the 
decision to save does not depend on the rela- 
tive prices of current consumption and fu- 
ture income; that “Denison’s Law” shows 
that savings do not respond to higher after- 
tax rewards. But the most recent empirical 
studies of the responsiveness of savings are 
those of Michael Boskin of Stanford, who 
concludes that “private saving is indeed 
strongly affected by changes in the real after- 
tax rate of return.” He specifically dismisses 
“Denison’s Law” as a “conjecture based on 
evidence which is flimsy at best and danger- 
ously misleading at worst.” A current under- 
standing of the Kemp-Roth bill’s effect on 
savings is absolutely crucial to assessing an 
asserted inflationary effect. 

To summarize the above points: With so 
many decisions affected by tax rates, it is 
obvious that the market supply of goods and 
services must respond to changes in tax rates. 
Our economy functions because people re- 
spond to changes in relative prices; the 
price of butter relative to that of margarine, 
beef relative to chicken, capital relative to 
labor and so on. A tax rate change is just 
another relative price deficits of the past 
decade have originated from increased gov- 
ernment spending and tax rebates—fiscal 
policies designed to increase demand, not in- 
centives. These deficits add to the demand 
for funds in the financial markets, thus 
pushing up interest rates. The Federal Re- 
serve then adds to the money supply, mone- 
tizing the deficit in an effort to avoid rising 
interest rates and crowding out, and this 
excessive money creation causes inflation. 

While Keynesian eyes can see no difference 
between these deficits and deficits caused by 
cutting taxes, in terms of incentives this dif- 
ference is decisive. Lower tax rates increase 
after-tax rates of return, which in turn ex- 
pand private savings. When Mr. Boskin’s 
measures of the responsiveness of savings 
are applied to the Kemp-Roth bill, they pre- 
dict an increase in gross savings of $35 billion 
in the first year and a steady growth there- 
after. Mr. Ture has even higher estimates of 
the savings effect, as does Chase Econo- 
metrics. 

Savings, of course, represent the supply of 
funds in the financial markets. So deficits 
caused by tax rate cuts add to the supply of 
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funds as well as the demand for funds. This 
allows the deficit to be financed without pres- 
sure on interest rates and money creation. 
There is so need to monetize the deficit and 
thus no inflationary effect. In addition, the 
larger GNP also means higher revenues for 
state and local governments and corpora- 
tions, which reduce their own borrowings and 
ease pressure in the financial markets, 


THE CHASE FORECAST 


Chase Econometrics has considered all of 
these effects in studying the effect of the 
Kemp-Roth bill. Chase forecasts that the 
federal government would recover in reve- 
nue reflows 41 percent of the $25 billion tax 
cut in the first year. This rises to 72 percent 
in the seventh year. The remaining deficit is 
more than covered by the increase in per- 
sonal savings, retained earnings, and state 
and local government surplus. Thus the defi- 
cit puts no pressure on credit markets. The 
tax cut generates enough new savings to 
finance the deficit plus an increase in private 
investment. 

It is theoretically true, of course, that gov- 
ernment spending could increase rapidly 
enough to soak up all additional savings and 
restore pressure to monetize the deficit. But 
if government spending in real terms could 
be held to current levels for about two years, 
the Kemp-Roth bill would get us out of the 
high deficit, high inflation, low productivity, 
low growth doldrums, and save transfer pro- 
grams like Social Security. 

As for Mr. Stein, many proponents of 
Kemp-Roth agree with him that government 
spending is already too high, but this is & 
separate issue. Legislatively, tax bills are sep- 
arate from spending bills, and there is no 
way to tie them together. The only purpose 
that could be served by the bill's sponsors 
calling for accompanying spending cuts 
would be to threaten the vested interests of 
the congressional spending committees and 
their constituents, leaving the bill hostage 
to a bitter and quite unnecessary political 
fight. 

As for Mr. Heller, he does better when he 
takes off the Keynesian blinders and relies 
on his own experience with the Kennedy tax 
cuts. In his article on Kemp-Roth he says, 
“To attribute to the 1962-64 tax cuts all the 
expansion and revenue increases in 1963-68 
boggles the mind. It totally ignores the huge 
(over-) stimulus of the Vietnam expendi- 
tures.” In other words, the tax cut did not 
pay for itself. But he saw these events dif- 
ferently in testifying before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in February 1977. 


Yet this is in fact how tax cuts work. A 
tax rate reduction does not in itself produce 
more real goods and services. There cannot 
be more income unless people produce more; 
the only way a tax cut can boost GNP is by 
providing an incentive for more production. 
If people respond to tax cuts by working less, 
as Mr. Heller suggests, then GNP would fall 
and Keynesian fiscal policy wouldn't’ work 
either! 

When tax rates are reduced, the after-tax 
rewards to saving, investing and working for 
taxable income rise. People switch into these 
activities out of leisure, consumption, tax 
shelters and working for nontaxable income. 
The incentive effects cause an increase in the 
market supply of goods and services—thus 
the name “supply side economics.” 

Consider first the choice between working 
for additional taxable income and enjoying 
additional leisure. The price to the person 
of additional leisure is the amount of income, 
after tax, that he gives up by not working. 
Obviously, the higher the tax rate he faces, 
the cheaper leisure is in terms of the income 
he sacrifices. In our nation with its sub- 
stantial income cushions, work disincentives 
are not limited to the top tax brackets. 
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Studies by Martin Feldstein of Harvard show 
that the lack of a significant gap between 
after-tax take-home pay and untaxed un- 
employment benefits has made leisure a free 
good for one million workers, thus shrinking 
GNP and the tax base by the value of their 
lost production. 

Consider next the choice between working 
for taxable and nontaxable income. Take 
the case of a carpenter facing a 25 percent 
change. It changes the prices of leisure and 
current consumption in terms of forgone 
current and future income. To claim that 
people don't respond to these price changes 
goes against the basic principles of economic 
science. Yet there is no recognition of such 
response in the brand of economics now used 
to brand Kemp-Roth as wildly inflationary. 

Since Mr. Heller goes out of his way to 
criticize those of us who have done staff work 
on the Kemp-Roth bill, he should be espe- 
cially interested in the results of the con- 
gressional staff debates on these points over 
the past year. The Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, like the Treasury, once habitually 
offered simplistic revenue estimates that 
omitted the expanded tax base and revenue 
feedbacks. These static revenue estimates 
are now discredited. CBO Director Alice Riv- 
lin has been forced to admit that her models, 
based on familiar Keynesian principles, are 
“unable to provide estimates of the long-run 
impact of tax cuts.” 

(By the way, Prof. Heller's own staff work 
could use some polishing. The numbers he 
attributed to Norman Ture do not come 
from Mr. Ture.) 

Mr. Heller and Mr. Stein believe the Kemp- 
Roth bill depends on stimulating GNP suf- 
ficiently that government revenues will not 
fall even in the first year, thus avoiding an 
inflationary deficit. In arguing that feed- 
backs are not large enough to recover all 
reyenues, they are demolishing a straw man. 
This is not what the bill's proponents mean 
when they say it would pay for itself. Part 
of the projected deficit will indeed be elimi- 
nated by revenue from the larger GNP. The 
remaining deficit will not be inflationary be- 
cause it will be self-financing. 

. . » . . 
ANTICIPATING THE LAFFER CURVE 


In his testimony Prof. Heller anticipated 
the Laffer Curve, saying that the Kennedy 
cut “was the major factor that led to our 
running a $3 billion surplus by the middle 
of 1965 before escalation in Vietnam struck 
us. It was a $12 billion tax cut which would 
be about $33 or $34 billion in today’s terms, 
and within one year the revenues into the 
federal Treasury were already above what 
they had been before the tax cut.” He con- 
cluded, “Did it pay for itself in increased 
reyenues? I think the evidence is very strong 
that it did.” 


On this point Mr. Denison has something 
interesting to say. His estimate of the gap 
between actual and potential GNP for 1962 
and 1963 is only $12 billion—the size of the 
Kennedy tax cut. Obviously, such a small 
gap left little room for an expansion based 
on increased demand and unused capacity. 


If Mr. Denison is correct, the substantial 
expansion that followed the tax cut had to 
be based on something else, a supply-side 
response to the higher after-tax rates of re- 
turn, 

Far from being wildiy inflationary even 
with little unused capacity in 1962, the Ken- 
nedy tax cuts promoted healthy and nonin- 
fiationary expansion, Once demand manage- 
ment is forgotten and incentive effects are 
understood, there is every reason to believe 
the Kemp-Roth tax cuts would do the 
same.@ 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
HOPE FOR CYPRUS 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the following thoughtful 
analysis of the Cyprus problem: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 3, 1978] 


Cyprus: No MIRACLES, Bur STILL HOPE; THE 
HATRED Is ANCIENT, YET RENEWED TALKS 
COULD BRING PEACE—EVENTUALLY 

(By Kevin Michel Cape) 

The delicate fragrance of a Cyprus breeze 
is unforgettable—an exotic amalgam of 
lemon and Judas trees, verbena, lavender 
and sage. Yet just four years ago the stench 
of death filled the sea air when Turkey used 
American weapons to invade this island, 
plunging Cyprus into a brief but bloody 
conflict. 

The Turks seized about 40 percent of 
Cyprus, dividing it in two and leaving one in 
three Greek Cypriots a refugee. Washington 
responded by immediately imposing an arms 
embargo on Turkey, which the Senate last 
month voted to repeal conditionally. On 
Tuesday the House narrowly passed a similar 
measure that would let President Carter lift 
the embargo if he can certify that it would 
serve the national interest and that Turkey 
is seeking a solution to the Cyprus conflict. 

The congressional action adds up to a vic- 
tory for Carter, who had urged an end to the 
embargo, calling it “the most important for- 
eign-policy issue” before Congress. 

Carter hopes to end the alienation of Tur- 
key, one of Washington's new reliable allies 
outside Europe and the nation that has con- 
tributed more ground forces than any other 
to NATO. He is also eager to reinstate U.S. 
military bases in Turkey, some of which 
monitored Soviet military activity until the 
Turks closed them down in retribution. 

If the congressional arms embargo has suc- 
ceeded in estranging the Turks, it has also 
failed to produce a notable wave of pro- 
Americanism in Greece. The Greeks withdrew 
from NATO's integrated military command 
after the Cyprus invasion, and American na- 
val visits to Greek ports had to be curtailed 
because of riots against American businesses 
and government offices. 

All of this has left the rest of the NATO 
community puzzled by U.S. inability to shore 
up the alliance’s ragged southern edge. 

“I cannot understand the logic of Congress 
in keeping the arms embargo against Tur- 
key,” said a British commodore in April. 
“Doesn't anyone in Congress realize the im- 
portance of Turkey to us here in the Mediter- 
ranean?” 

For most Americans, Cyprus—the focal 
point of the conflict—is simply the name of 
a distant place appearing frequently in print 
and on celluloid. For me, having spent most 
of the past year teaching the children of 
Greek and Turkish military officers, the 
Cyprus question has taken on importance 
far beyond the current international con- 
flict. 

From talking at length with the parents 
of my students, I came to conclude that it 
would have been fruitless, and even harmful, 
for Congress to continue the embargo—or, in- 
deed, to take any stand other than that of 
Strict neutrality. To do so would be rather 
naive—for no diplomatic miracle is going to 
end overnight the centuries-old hatred be- 
tween Greek and Turkish Cypriots. 

Indeed, history seems to have fated both 
communities to despise and persecute the 
other, depending on which side has the upper 
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hand. Crossing back and forth between the 
Greek and Turkish sections of Nicosia (with 
& special Turkish army pass in hand), I 
found it remarkable how both the Greeks 
and the Turks could call on centuries of 
cultural prejudice to twist interpretations of 
history. 

One conversation I had with a Turkish 
navy commander is a case in point. 

“You keep calling what we did in 1974 an 
‘invasion,’ " he complained to me. “It wasn’t; 
it was a military operation designed to elimi- 
nate a growing cancer.” 

Again and again, the Turkish Cypriot com- 
munity rejected the word “invasion” with 
special vehemence. “Doesn't the world know 
that Turkey had diplomatic legitimacy on 
its side?” the officer asked rhetorically. “The 
Geneva accords signed in 1959 (by Greece, 
Turkey and Britain) specifically grant the 
signatories the right of unilateral action if 
the independence of Cyprus is threatened,” 
the Turkish commander reminded me 
sharply. “With the fanatical clique that gov- 
erned in Athens in 1974, there was no doubt 
that Cyprus was about to become a colony of 
Greece,” 

When asked if he thought it was right to 
grab 40% of the island for 20% of the people, 
the Turk responded, “Oh, a detail to be 
worked out.” Then he fell into silence, which 
was followed by a tirade against Greek 
atrocities committed against Turkish Cyp- 
riots. 

The view is somewhat different from the 
opposite side of what Greeks call the Attila 
line. A Greek restaurant owner told it his 
way: “We were an independent country be- 
fore the Turks invaded. In turmoil, yes,” he 
said, "but still independent. 

“They had absolutely no right. Protecting 
the interests of Turks on the island was a 
cover to protect their own designs, to make 
Cyprus into a Turkish military base .. . 
When they came it was complete terror: 
murder, rape, looting.” This Greek restaura- 
teur followed with a blood-curdling descrip- 
tion of Turkish atrocities committed on 
Greek Cypriots. 

Had there been any Greek atrocities on 
Turks before the invasion? “I never saw any,” 
he said. But did you ever hear of any? I 
asked. ‘Well, yes, but it was not like what 
the Turks did—they are Asians. After World 
War I they murdered over a million Ar- 
menians." 

I tried to pin him down: What exactly was 
the difference between what the Turks did to 
the Greeks and vice versa? “I don’t know” he 
answered, turning away. 

In such an atmosphere, even the wisdom 
of Solomon could not sort out the claims and 
counterclaims, for much of what both Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots say is true. Yet, if 
moral certitudes are elusive on Cyprus, there 
are some hopeful signs that the island may be 
spared a repeat of the 1974 horror. 

One recent indication of reconciliation 
came last month when the Turkish foreign 
ministry announced a further reduction in 
the number of its troops on Cyprus, bringing 
the total pullout to more than 17,000 since 
the invasion. About 27,000 Turkish soldiers 
remain, and their presence will almost cer- 
tainly be the focus of discussions in the fall 
between the Greek premier, Constantine 
Caramaniis, and his Turkish counterpart, 
Bulent Ecevit. 

The fact that the two leaders will be pur- 
suing face-to-face negotiations for the third 
time this year means that a peaceful ar- 
rangement is increasingly possible—yet bar- 
gaining may drag on for years. 

Though the level of fear and hatred be- 
tween Turkish Cypriots and the more nu- 
merous Greeks has declined only slightly 
since the invasion, the continued negotia- 
tions leave room for hope that, left to their 
own devices, the two parties perhaps will find 
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their own path to detente, entente and co- 
operation. 

Certainly both countries desperately need 
peace—Greece because it wants to be the 10th 
member of the European Common Market 
and knows that it cannot win a war with 
Turkey, and Turkey because its economy is 
in a shambles. My hope for the friends I have 
made in both countries is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in a poem that Ecevit wrote in his 
youth: 


A magic blue between us, a warm sea, 

Two peoples on its shores equal in beauty, 
The golden age of the Aegean 

Will revive again with use 


HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS 
REPORTED 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Ad Hoc Congressional Com- 
mittee on Irish Affairs, I was deeply dis- 
turbed upon reading of the human rights 
violations reported in the Amnesty Inter- 
national Report on Northern Ireland re- 
cently released. 

I am inserting in the Recorp an ex- 
cerpt from the report which describes 
one example of the kind of treatment ac- 
corded to prisoners in Northern Ireland. 
I commend Amnesty International for 
bringing these cases to the attention of 
the world and applaud Congressman 
Braccr, chairman of the ad hoc commit- 
tee, for organizing this House effort to 


bring the human rights violations in 
Northern Ireland to public attention. 
The excerpt follows: 

Case No. 7 


Male: Arrested in 1977 and brought to 
Castlereagh Holding Centre, where he was 
held for five days. He was subsequently re- 
leased without charge. He had a medical ex- 
amination by police doctor Il on arrival at 
the detention center. He was also examined 
during his stay in the detention center and 
on his release. 

Maltreatment alleged: General beating, 
direct trauma to the head, hairpulling, pull- 
ing and stretching and bending of wrists, 
severe beating on the right ear, threats, 

Symptoms (immediate): He stated that 
during the alleged maltreatment he passed 
out several times, had pains all over his body 
and lost hearing in his right ear. (Present): 
Nervousness, nightmares, less appetite than 
previously, irritability. 

Medical report: By Dr. Jl, examination in 
detention center, 

Signs: some tenderness in right lower 
quadrant and left upper arm. Signs of bruises 
on left upper arm. Perforation of right ear- 
drum with signs of fresh blood, seemed 
“groggy” and confused, and not very 
coherent. 


Conclusion: There is consistency between 
the alleged maltreatment and the signs. The 
medical report is very short. It should be 
added that this case has also been ex- 
amined by an ear, nose and throat special- 
ist, but the medical report is not available. 
It would be of great value to have the re- 
port from the police doctor, Dr. Il, and 
the report of the speicalist.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
PANAMA FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, we still 
march down that same masochistic path. 
How historians will eventually assess the 
foreign assistance program of the United 
States is something that taxes my imagi- 
nation. But to me, at least, a pattern is 
developing that approaches a status of 
a general law of international relations: 
The United States is a nation that, out 
of good will, desire to be loved, or a 
perverse sentimentalism, cannot restrain 
itself from contributing to the coffers 
of its enemies. 

Mr. Speaker, Panama's dictatorship is 
a case in point. During the debates on 
the wisdom of the latest Panama Canal 
treaties, those of us who opposed those 
conventions warned our colleagues of 
the dangerous character of the Torrijos 
government. We said that this govern- 
ment could not, and should not, be 
trusted. We were told that our opposition 
to the treaties was jingoistic, a throw- 
back to the bad old days of “Big Stick” 
diplomacy. We were told that we were, 
somehow, behind the age. 

Mr. Speaker, dare I say it? Yes, we 
told you so! Yes, you were wrong. Yes, 
those bright hopes for a new era of 
friendship with Panama, under this dic- 
tatorship, were nothing more than vacu- 
ous sentiments. Consider the facts: 

Panama has issued a 14-page foreign 
policy statement. That statement is to 
set forth the foundation for Panama- 
nian foreign policy for the future of that 
nation. Panama’s Foreign Minister 
Nicolas Gonzalez Revilla declared: 

The centerpiece of our foreign policy has 
been the canal. Now that an agreement has 
been reached with the United States, we 
felt we needed to redefine our foreign policy. 


The specifics of the new foreign policy 
statement make the Panamanian dicta- 
torship's intentions toward the United 
States abundantly clear. If President 
Carter did not envision such a nightmare 
when he was pressing for ratification of 
the canal pacts, he can justly entertain 
no illusions now. Panama has called for 
the United States to give up its strate- 
gically crucial naval base at Guantan- 
amo Bay, Cuba, and grant “self-deter- 
mination” to Puerto Rico, even though no 
more than 5 percent of the Puerto Rican 
population favors independence. Panama 
also calls for the cession of Israeli-oc- 
cupied lands in the Middle East and the 
support of “some independence struggles 
that exist in the world.” The Foreign 
Ministry was not clear on that point. But 
I will bet my bottom dollar that freedom 
for the Baltic States, Eastern Europe, 
and the black resistance movement in 
Angola is not at the top of the list. The 
Panamanian foreign policy statement 
does indeed signal a new era in United 
States-Panamanian relations: an era of 
outright hostility. 
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With ratification of the canal pacts, 
there were many in the Congress and 
the administration who believed that the 
Torrijos government would adopt a 
policy of leniency toward its own citi- 
zens. The respected human rights or- 
ganization, Freedom House, has còn- 
sistently rated Panama among the worst 
violators of human rights in the world, 
with the lowest possible rating on politi- 
cal rights and the next lowest rating on 
civil rights. The Inter-American Press 
Association has yearly deplored the ab- 
sence of freedom of the press in Panama, 

Mr. Speaker, if there was a brief thaw 
in the Torrijos treatment of political 
opponents, it appears that the cold 
winds of repression are freezing Pan- 
amanian aspirations. Since June of this 
year, there is evidence that the regime is 
starting to crack down on dissidents 
once again. On June 14, Panama’s secret 
police opened fire on student demonstra- 
tors killing two law students opposed to 
the recently ratified treaties, Jorge 
Camacho and Demostenes Rodriguez. 
That same day, dissident students were 
arrested and jailed without benefit of 
trial. Two days later, 12 supporters of 
former President Arnulfo Arias were 
arrested without cause, beaten and in- 
carcerated. One man, Roman Rivera, 
was beaten so severely that he died. And 
the arbitrary police actions are not ex- 
clusive Panamanians. An American citi- 
zen, Rose Marie Aragon, and her 18- 
year-old daughter, Rocio, were detained, 
held incommunicado, and then sum- 
marily deported from the country. These 
are just a few of the many recent and 
continuing violations of civil, political, 
and human rights in Panama. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call your 
attention to the recent pastoral letter 
of the Panamanian Bishop’s Conference, 
entitled “The Present Situation of the 
Country.” The letter, signed by Arch- 
bishop Marcos McGrath and the bishops 
of Panama, called attention to the seri- 
ous political corruption, violations of 
civil and political rights, and the rise of 
totalitarian forces within the country. 
Said the bishops: “Certain Marxist ele- 
ments—speak—not only for the govern- 
ment but the whole nation.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this 
House have recently sent numerous “Dear 
Colleague” letters, calling to the atten- 
tion of their comrades the gross viola- 
tions of human rights in Soviet Russia, 
Eastern Europe, and other parts of the 
world. Yesterday, I supported a motion 
that would cut off arms sales to the right- 
wing regime in Chile. Now, we are con- 
fronted with yet another human rights 
issue. I hope that some of my colleagues, 
who are so exercised over human rights 
violations in South Africa and Chile, will 
show consistency in the case of Panama. 
This dictatorship is not going to be 
bought off by the United States. It has 
made its allegiance clear on numerous 
occasions. In foreign policy, it is laying 
the groundwork for an alliance with the 
enemies of this Nation. At home, it con- 
tinues the same old policy of deception, 
violence, and repression. We in Congress 
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had better show the political courage of 
former Panamanian President Arnulfo 
Arias. He has put his very life in jeop- 
ardy. Can we not back his total commit- 
ment with strong words, at least, against 
the repression in Panama.® 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS: A 
REPORTER'S ORDEAL 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the erosion 
of first amendment protections in our 
Nation seems to be continuing and, in 
some ways, accelerating. 

The latest threat to the principle and 
reality of a free press in this country in- 
volves the contempt sentence facing New 
York Times reporter N. A. Farber and 
the $5,000-a-day fine pending against 
the Times. 

Mr. Farber and the Times are about 
to be heavily penalized because they are 
adhering to a fundamental journalistic 
and legal principle of our Nation—that 
a reporter and the parer he or she works 
for do not have to reveal their sources of 
information or the notes gathered in the 
course of an investigation. 

Many specialists in first amendment 
law are especially alarmed by this case 
since they regard New Jersey’s so-called 
shield law as sanctioning precisely the 
kind of stance adopted by Mr. Farber 
and the Times. Perhaps the Supreme 
Court will eventually recognize the va- 
lidity of Mr. Farber’s and the Times’ dẹ- 
fense. But as of now, all that stands be- 
tween a reporter acting on first amend- 
ment guarantees and an indefinite jail 
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term is a brief stay granted by Justice 
Thurgood Marshall. 

In refusing to identify his sources or 
hand over his notes, Mr. Farber is act- 
ing to protect the integrity of American 
journalism and to uphold the freedom 
of the press from governmental control 
and interference. If a reporter cannot 
offer an ironclad guarantee of confiden- 
tiality to sources who require anonymity, 
then the public’s access to information 
will be severely impaired. And if Mr. 
Farber is jailed and does ultimately hand 
over his notes, investigative reporting in 
our Nation will have been irreparably 
damaged. 

Coming in the wake of the Supreme 
Court decision in the case of Zurcher 
against Stanford Daily, the jailing of 
N. A. Farber and the levying of fines 
against the New York Times would rep- 
resent a de facto repeal of first amend- 
ment guarantees. 

I hope that Justice Marshall and his 
colleagues will recognize the gravity of 
this threat and will act to affirm one of 
the central principles of our democracy.® 


ALTHOUGH THE EMBARGO HAS 
BEEN LIFTED—TURKEY IS UNDER 
THE GUN 


HON. JIM SANTINI 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1978 


© Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the House of Representatives voted to lift 
the Turkish arms embargo that had been 
imposed 3 years ago. The vote was 208 
to 205. I did not support the lifting of 
that embargo and regret that we lost that 
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vote. I believe that such legislative ac- 
tion is a misguided response to the 
obstinate refusal of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to rectify the gross injustices that 
persist on the island of Cyprus. 

As long as 200,000 Greek Cypriots are 
denied restoration to their island homes, 
there cannot be any real justice on Cy- 
prus. Our Nation has professed a world- 
wide committment to human rights. The 
dispossession of 200,000 Greek Cypriots 
is a flagrant violation of their human 
rights. 

The totalitarian conditions on the is- 
land of Cyprus represent a festering 
wound on the face of humanity in des- 
perate need of healing. However, to date, 
the only response from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment has been intransigence and in- 
difference. This posture cannot be justi- 
fied. 

I would be willing to consider providing 
arms assistance to our NATO allies in 
Turkey if that nation would be willing 
to exhibit a good faith effort to restore 
equity and democracy on the island of 
Cyprus. To date that good faith effort has 
not been demonstrated. 

For the future, there does not seem to 
be any chance that we can reverse the de- 
cision to lift the arms ban this year. It 
has already passed the U.S. Senate. For 
now all we can do is either clasp our 
hands in prayer or cross our fingers in 
hope. We must hope that in the next 12 
months the Turkish Government does 
initiate real and substantial changes on 
the island of Cyprus. Turkey will now un- 
dergo a 12-month test of sincerity and 
credibility. Although the embargo has 
been lifted, Turkey is very much under 
the gun. If they fail that test, I am ab- 
solutely confident that the full force and 
effect of the Turkish arms embargo will 
be restored by the House of Representa- 
tives next year.@ 


SENATE—Friday, August 4, 1978 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 17, 1978) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. KANEASTER HODGES, JR., 
a Senator from the State of Arkansas. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us pray’ 

O Lord our God, for this moment set 
our minds on things above, that we may 
meditate upon Thy holiness, Thy good- 
ness, Thy mercy, and Thy watchful care 
over this Nation. Grant us perseverance 
in seeking Thee, wisdom in knowing 
A faithfulness in loving and serving 

ee. 


“Set our feet on lofty places; 
Gird our lives that they may be 
Armored with all Christ-like graces 
In the fight to set men free. 


“Grant us wisdom, Grant us courage, 
That we fail not man nor Thee! 


Grant us wisdom, Grant us courage, 
For the living of these days.” Amen. 
—H. E. Fospicx, 1930. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1978. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of-the Standing Rules of the Senate, I here- 
by appoint the Honorable KANEASTER HODGES, 
JR., a Senator from the State of Arkansas, 
to perform the duties of the Chair. 

JAMES O, EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HODGES thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


S., 


Statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor will be identified by the use of a “bullet” symbol, i.e. @ 
ae Es Ee a A E ae ed O a 


RECOGNITION OF LEADERSHIP 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia. 


THE JOURNAL 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield my time to the distinguished act- 
ing Republican leader if he needs it. 


RECOGNITION OF LEADERSHIP 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The acting minority leader, the 
Senator from Alaska. 


FISHERY CONSERVATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, there is 
at the desk H.R. 10732 which has been 
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returned from the House with an amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment. I was 
awaiting the arrival of the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, my good 
friend from Washington. 

Pending his arrival, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 10732. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 


Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the text of the 
bill (H.R. 10732) entitled "An Act to author- 
ize appropriations to carry out the Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
during fiscal years 1979, 1980, and 1981", with 
the following amendment: 

Strike out all after line 4 on page 1 of the 
Senate engrossed amendments over to and 
including line 8 on page 9, and insert: 

Sec. 2. That section 2 (a) (7) and (b) (6) of 
the Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 1861 (a)(7) and (b) 
(6)) are each amended by inserting “and 
United States fish processors” immediately 
after "United States fishe men”. 

Src. 3. Section 3 of the Fishery Conserva- 
tion and Management Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 
1802) is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (10) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(B) by redesignating subparagraph (D) as 
subparagraph (E); 

(c) by striking out “(C)” in subparagraph 
(E) (asso redesignated) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(D)”; and 

(D) by inserting immediately after sub- 
paragraph (C) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(D) the processing at sea of fish, for hu- 
man consumption or commercial use, by any 
method, including, but not limited to, freez- 
ing, cooking, canning, smoking, salting, or 
drying; or”. 

(2) Paragraph (11) (B) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(B) aiding or assisting one or more ves- 
sels at sea in the performance of any activ- 
ity, relating to fishing, Including, but not 
limited to, fueling or other supply, repair, 
storage, refrigeration, or transportation.”. 

(3) Paragraph (25) is redesignated as para- 
graph (27). 

(4) The following new paragraphs are in- 
serted immediately after paragraph (24): 

“(25) The term ‘United States fish proces- 
sors’ means facilities located within the 
United States for, and vessels of the United 
States used, or equipped, for, the processing 
of fish for human consumption or commer- 
cial use. 

“(26) The term ‘United States harvested 
fish’ means fish caught, taken, or harvested 
by vessels of the United States within any 
fishery for which a fishery management plan 
prepared under section 303, or a preliminary 
fishery management plan prepared under 
section 201(g), has been implemented.”. 

Sec. 4. Title II of the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 
1821-1825) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 201(d) is amended by adding 
‘at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: "The portion, if any, of the harvest 
from any fishery which is approved under 
section 204(b)(6)(B) for transfer from ves- 
sels of the United States to foreign fishing 
vessels for processing at sea shall be treated 
as United States harvested fish in determin- 
ing the total allowable level of foreign fishing 
within such fishery.”. 

(2) Section 201(g)(2) is amended by in- 
serting immediately before the semicolon 
the following: “, including, in any appro- 
priate case, a permit authorizing the acqui- 
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sition by such vessel, for processing at sea, of 
United States harvested fish from vessels of 
the United States. 

(3) Section 204(b) is amended— 

(A) by amending paragraph (3)— 

(1) by amending subparagraph 
read as follows: 

“(D) the estimated amount or tonnage of 
fish which will be caught, taken, or har- 
vested in each such fishery by each such ves- 
sel during the time the permit is in force;", 

(ii) by redesignatng subparagraph (E) as 
subparagraph (F), and 

(iil) by inserting immediately after sub- 
paragraph (D) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(E) the amount or tonnage of United 
States harvested fish, if any, which each 
such vessel proposes to acquire, for process- 
ing at sea, from vessels of the United States; 
and"; 

(B) by amending paragraph (6)— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” before “After” in 
the first sentence thereof, 

(ii) by inserting “, subject to subpara- 
graph (B)," immediately after “may approve” 
in the second sentence thereof, and 

(iil) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(B)(1) In the case of any application 
which specifies that one or more foreign fish- 
ing vessels propose to acquire, for processing 
at sea, Unted States harvested fish from ves- 
sels of the United States, the Secretary may 
approve the application only if, based upon 
the information developed in accordance 
with section 303(a)(4)(C), United States 
fish processors do not have the capacity, or 
will not utilize their capacity, to process all 
of the United States harvested fish from the 
fishery concerned. 

“(il) The amount or tonnage of United 
States harvested fish which may be acquired 
during any year by foreign fishing vessels 
under permits approved under this paragraph 
may not exceed the amount or tonnage of 
such fish which will not be utilized by United 
States fish processors. 

“(ii1) In deciding whether or not to ap- 
prove any application under this subpara- 
graph, the Secretary shall take into account, 
with respect to the foreign nation concerned, 
such matters pursuant to section 201(e) (4) 
as may be appropriate. 

“(iv) If two or more foreign nations make 
applications described in clause (i), the Sec- 
retary may allocate the quantity or tonnage 
of United States harvested fish available for 
transfer to foreign fishing vessels for process- 
ing at sea among such nations after taking 
into account the factors set forth in section 
201(e)(1) through (4)."; and 

(C) by amending paragraph (7) by redesig- 
nating subparagraph (D) as subparagraph 
(F), and inserting immediately after sub- 
paragraph (C) the following new subpara- 
graphs: 

“(D) If the permit is issued other than 
pursuant to an application approved under 
paragraph (6)(B), the restriction that the 
foreign fishing vessel may not acquire, for 
processing at sea, United States harvested fish 
from vessels of the United States. 

“(E) If the permit is issued pursuant to an 
application approved under paragraph (6) 
(B), the maximum amount or tonnage of 
the United States harvested fish which may 
be acquired for processing at sea from vessels 
of the United States.". 

Sec, 5. Title ITI of the Fishery Conserva- 
tion and Management Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 
1851-1857) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 302(h)(5) is amended by in- 
serting “the capacity of United States fish 
processors, and the utilization of such ca- 
pacity, to process United States harvested 
fish from,” immediately after “from,". 

(2) Section 303(a) (4) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (A); 


(D) to 
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(B) by striking out “; and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “, and”; and 

tC) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(C) the capacity of the United States 
fish processors to process, and the extent to 
which such processors will utilize such ca- 
pacity to process, for human consumotion or 
commercial use, the portion of such opti- 
mum yield which consists of United States 
harvested fish; and”, 

(3) Section 303(a)(5) is amended by 
striking out “and number of hauls." and in- 
sertine in lieu thereof “nmber of bauls. and 
the estimated processing capacity of, and the 
actual processing capacity utilized by, 
United States fish processors.”. 

(4) Section 307 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (1) (H); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph; 

“(3) for any vessel of the United States, 
and for the operator or owner of any vessel of 
the United States, to transfer directly or in- 
directly, or attempt to so transfer, any 
United States harvested fish for processing 
at sea to any foreign fishing vessel, while 
such foreign vessel is within the fishery con- 
servation zone, unless the foreign fishing 
vessel has been issued a permit under section 
204 which authorizes the acouisition by such 
vessel, for such purpose, of United States 
harvested fish of the species concerned.”. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the title of the 
bill. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Iam advised that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Macnuson) 
has no problem with calling up the 
House message. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1588 


Mr. STEVENS. On behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Washington, Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
for Mr. MaGNuson proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 1588. 


Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House engrossed amendment, 
insert the following: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 2(a) (7) of the Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(16 U.S.C. 1801(a)(7)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “United States fishermen" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the United States 
fishing industry". 
` (b) Section 2(b) (6) of such Act (16 U.S.C, 
1801(b) (6)) is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after “development” the following: 
“by the United States fishing industry”. 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of the Fishery Conserva- 
tion and Management Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C, 
1802) is amended by redesignating paragraph 
(25) as paragraph (27), and by inserting the 
following new paragraphs immediately after 
paragraph (24): 

“(25) The term ‘United States fish proc- 
essors' means facilities located within the 
United States for, and vessels of the United 
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States used or equipped for, the processing 
of fish for commercial use or consumption. 

“(26) The term ‘United States harvested 
fish’ means fish caught, taken, or harvested 
by vessels of the United States within any 
fishery for which a fishery management plan 
prepared under title III or a preliminary 
fishery management plan prepared under 
section 201(h) has been implemented.”. 

Sec. 4. Title II of the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 
1821-1825) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 201(a) (2) is amended by strik- 
ing “(f)” and inserting in lieu thereof "(g)". 

(2) Section 201(c) (3) is amended by strik- 
ing out “exceed” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“harvest an amount of fish which exceeds”. 

(3) Section 201 is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsections (f) and (g) as (g) and (h) 
respectively, and by inserting after subsec- 
tion (e) the following new subsection: 

“(f) FOREIGN ALLOCATION ReEportT.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in cooperation 
with the Secretary and the Secretary of 
State, shall prepare and submit a report to 
the Congress and the President, not later 
than July 1 of each year, setting forth— 

(1) a list by species of all allocations made 
to foreign nations pursuant to subsection (e) 
and all permits issued pursuant to section 
204(b) (6) (B); and 

(2) all tariff and nontariff trade barriers 
imposed by such nations on the importation 
of such species from the United States.” 

(4) Section 201(h)(1), as redesignated by 
paragraph (2), is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) shall contain a preliminary descrip- 
tion of the fishery and a preliminary deter- 
mination as to— 

“(A) the optimum yield from such fishery; 

“(B) when appropriate, the capacity and 
extent to which United States fish processors 
will process that portion of such optimum 
yield that will be harvested by vessels of the 
United States; and 

“(C) the total allowable level of foreign 
fishing with respect to such fishery;”’. 

(5) Section 204(b) (3) is amended— 

(A) by amending subparagraph (D) to read 
as follows: 

“(D) the estimated amount or tonnage of 
fish which will be caught, taken, or harvested 
in each such fishery by each such vessel dur- 
ing the time the permit is in force;", 

(B) by redesignating subparagraph (E) as 
subparagraph (F), and 

(C) by inserting immediately after subpar- 
agraph (D> the following new subparagraph: 

“(E) the amount or tonnage of United 
States harvested fish, If any, which each such 
vessel proposes to receive at sea from vessels 
of the United States; and”. 

(6) Section 204(b) (4) is amended by strik- 
ing out “such application in the Federal 
Register and” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“a notice of receipt of the application in the 
Federal Register. Any such notice shall sum- 
marize the contents of the applications from 
each nation included therein with respect to 
the matters described in paragraph (3) and 
shall be set forth under the name of each 
Council to which it will be transmitted for 
comment. The Secretary of State”. 

(7) Section 204(b) (6) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “(A)” before “After” in 
the first sentence thereof, 

(B) by inserting “, subject to subparagraph 
(B),"" immediately after “may approve" is 
the second sentence thereof, and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(B)(i) In the case of any application 
which specifies that one or more foreign fish- 
ing vessels propose to receive at sea United 
States harvested fish from vessels of the 
United States, the Secretary may approve the 
application unless the Secretary determines, 
on the basis of the views, recommendations, 
and comments referred to in subparagraph 
(A) and other pertinent information, that 
United States fish processors have adequate 
capacity, and will utilize such capacity, to 
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process all United States harvested fish from 
the fishery concerned. 

“(ii) The amount or tonnage of United 
States harvested fish which may be received 
at sea during any year by foreign fishing 
vessels under permits approved under this 
paragraph may not exceed that portion of the 
optimum yield of the fishery concerned which 
will not be utilized by United States fish 
processors. 

(iii) In deciding whether to approve any 
application under this subparagraph, the 
Secretary may take into account, with re- 
spect to the foreign nation concerned, such 
other matters as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate.” 

(8) Section 204(b) (7) is amended by re- 
designating subparagraph (D) as subpara- 
graph (F), and inserting immediately after 
subparagraph (C) the following new sub- 
paragraphs: 

“(D) If the permit is issued other than 
pursuant to an application approved under 
paragraph (6)(B), the restriction that the 
foreign fishing vessel may not receive at sea 
United States harvested fish from vessels of 
the United States. 

“(E) If the permit is issued pursuant to 
an application approved under paragraph 
(6) (B), the maximum amount or tonnage 
of United States harvested fish which may 
be received at sea from vessels of the United 
States.”’. 

Sec, 5. Title III of the Fishery Conser- 
vation and Management Act of 1976 (16 
U.S.C._1851-1861) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 302(h) (5) is amended by in- 
serting “the capacity and extent to which 
United States fish processors will process 
United States harvested fish from,” immedi- 
ately after “from,”. 

(2) Section 303(a)(4) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (A); 

(B) by striking out “;-and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and" and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

"“(C) the capacity and extent to which 
United States fish processors, on an annual 
basis, will process that portion of such opti- 
mum yield that will be harvested by fishing 
vessels of the United States; and”. 

(3) Section 303(a)(5) is amended by 
striking out “and number of hauls.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “number of hauls, 
and the estimated processing capacity of, 
and the actual processing capacity utilized 
by. United States fish processors.”. 

(4) Section 307 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (1) (H); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and"; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(3) for any vessel of the United States, 
and for the owner or operator of any vessel 
of the United States, to transfer directly or 
indirectly, or attempt to so transfer, any 
United States harvested fish to any foreign 
fishing vessel, while such foreign vessel is 
within the fishery conservation zone, unless 
the foreign fishing vessel has been issued a 
permit under section 204 which authorizes 
the receipt by such versel of United States 
harvested fish of the species concerned.” 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, let me 
present a statement for Senator Mac- 
nuson. It is a statement we have pre- 
pared jointly. 

Mr. President. H.R. 10732 contains a 
simple authorization for fiscal year 1979 
for $30 million for the administration 
of the Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act. This legislation also pro- 
vides the Secretary of Commerce with 
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the statutory authority needed to reg- 
ulate “joint ventures” within our 200- 
mile fishery conservation zone—that is, 
arrangements whereby foreign fish proc- 
essing vessels buy fish from U.S. fisher- 
men at sea. 

Mr. President, this bill was passed by 
the Senate on June 14 and the House 
passed its version on July 11. The dif- 
ferences between the Senate and House 
bills were primarily ones of approaching 
the problem—not differences in objec- 
tives. The amendment we are offering 
today reflects an agreed approach by 
both the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. Science, and Transportation and 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee after detailed study, 
consultation, and cooperation. 

The intent of this joint venture legis- 
lation is to provide the Secretary of 
Commerce with full statutory authority 
to deal with joint venure applications 
and to consider fully the ability of the 
American fish processing industry to 
process the fish which foreign vessels 
seek to process off our shores. 

First, the bill amends the findings and 
purposes of the FCMA to clarify con- 
gressional intent that the entire U.S. 
fishing industry should be benefited by 
the FCMA’s assertion of extended juris- 
diction. For the purposes of the FCMA's 
findings and purpose of developing our 
fisheries, there is an amendment clarify- 
ing Congress intent that the entire in- 
dustry, and not just the harvesting seg- 
ment of the industry, should be bene- 
fited. 

Second, joint ventures will not be per- 
mitted to receive any part of the opti- 
mum yield of a fishery if the U.S. proc- 
essing capability is adequate to process 
such fish. Finally, there is the issue of 
trade barriers which some foreign na- 
tions have erected inhibiting the develop- 
ment of some of the U.S. underdeveloped 
fisheries. The bill addresses this issue by 
requiring the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in cooperation with the Secretaries of 
Commerce and State, to report annually 
to the Congress and the President on all 
allocations of U.S. fish to foreign na- 
tions and all tariff and nontariff trade 
barriers imposed by such nations of the 
importation of such species from the 
United States. 

Mr. President, this legislation, orig- 
inally reported as S. 3050, and considered 
thoroughly by both the Senate and the 
House, will fill a gap in authority that 
was unforseen when Congress originally 
enacted the FCMA. The amendments 
are badly needed and I urge my col- 
leagues to approve them. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment to the 
Senate amendment with the amendment 
of the Senate just stated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield to me—— 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator 
for his courtesy. 
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THE CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar Nos. 973, 974, and 976. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


The bill (S. 3119) to transfer certain 
real property of the United States to the 
District of Columbia redevelopment fund 
agency, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act, the 
Mayor of the District of Columbia, con- 
sistent with the approval by the Council of 
the District of Columbia of the urban re- 
newal plan requiring such action, is author- 
ized and directed on behalf of the United 
States to transfer to the Redevelopment Land 
Agency all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the following real 
property in the District of Columbia: 

A tract of land known for the purposes of 
assessment and taxation as lot 803 in square 
493 and described as follows: 

Beginning for the same at a point in the 
west line of Fourth Street Southwest, 269.0 
feet south of the south line of C Street 
Southwest, and running thence due south, 
with said west line of Fourth Street South- 
west, 169.34 feet; 

thence northwesterly 603.44 feet to the east 
line of Sixth Street Southwest; 

thence, with said east line of Sixth Street 
Southwest due north 20.75 feet; 

thence southeasterly 201.17 feet; 

thence due east 374.0 feet to the point of 
beginning, containing 40,927.75 scuare feet, 
all as shown on a plat survey recorded in 
the Office of the Surveyor for the District of 
Columbia in survey book 18 at page 91. 

Sec. 2. The Redevelopment Land Agency is 
hereby authorized in accordance with the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945 (D.C. Code, secs. 5-701 through 5-719), 
to lease or sell, as an entirety or parts 
thereof separately, to one or more redevelop- 
ment companies or other lessees or purchaser, 
such real property as may be transferred to 
such Agency under the authority of this Act. 

Sec. 3. No transfer or donation of any in- 
terest in real property under the authority of 
this Act shall constitute a local grant-in-aid 
in connection with any urban renewal proj- 
ect being undertaken with Federal assistance 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act, the terms “‘les- 
see”, “purchaser”, “real property’, and “re- 
development company" shall have the re- 
spective meanings provided for such terms by 
section 3 of the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, sec. 5- 
702). 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 95-1050), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 
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EXCERPT 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Mayor of the District of Columbia to trans- 
fer title to certain real property in South- 
west Washington, between 4th and 6th 
Streets, just north of the railway tracks, 
from the United States to the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
(RLA). The RLA intends to sell or lease the 
land to a developer in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan for Southwest Project 
Area C. Essentially, the bill will clear any 
lingering title to land the Federal Govern- 
ment relinquished to certain railroads at the 
turn of the century for other land within the 
District. 

BACKGROUND 


Pursuant to the Union Station Acts cf 
Congress, approved on February 12, 1901 (31 
Stat. 767), and on February 29, 1903 (32 
Stat. 909), certain public streets in South- 
west Washington were vacated and aban- 
doned, and perpetual use of these areas was 
granted to the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Po- 
tomac Railroad Co., the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., and the Terminal Co. The 
United States, however, retained bare title 
to these lands. Congress made the grant to 
the railroad in consideration for the ex- 
change and transfer to the United States of 
certain lands in the District then owned by 
the railroads. 

For many years, these lands were used for 
such purposes as switch tracks, loading plat- 
forms, open air storage, truck-loading areas, 
and produce scales. During this time the 
railroad paid taxes on these lands to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

But with the decline in train traffic at 
midcentury, the District began planning for 
the redevelopment of the railroad property 
for commercial use that would generate em- 
ployment and tax revenues. An urban re- 
newal plan for Southwest Project C initially 
was approved by the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners on November 30. 
1956. and subsequently has been approved 
oy the District Council. Accordingly, during 
the period from 1958 to 1962, the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency purchased the rights and 
interests of the railroad companies for a 
total of $1,521,635. Title was conveyed to the 
Agency by House Joint Resolution 397 in 
1965. Thereafter, the Agency found it neces- 
sary to acquire the property, some 41.000 
square feet, which is the subject of the pres- 
ent bill, and it acquired the railroads’ rights 
and interests in the property in 1970 for 
$451,000. 

In 1975, the House, in H.R. 9958, voted to 
transfer title for the 41,000 square feet. but 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia deferred action at that time until 
the District had assurances that a private de- 
veloper would fully utilize the entire site. 
After public offering, the Redevelopment 
Land Agency has selected a group that has 
submitted plans for a $40 million to $50 
million office complex and is prepared to 
commence construction this year. 

In view of the value of the land which 
the railroads transferred to the United States 
in consideration for the right to use the 
parcels in question, and of the taxes the 
railroads have paid on these parcels over the 
years, it was the opinion of independent ap- 
praisers that the value of the railroads’ 
rights and interests in these parcels was 
equivalent to the value of the land had the 
legal title been held by the railroads. The 
authority which would be granted by the 
enactment of S. 3119 is needed, therefore, 
to assure RLA legal title prior to the com- 
mencement of construction. 

There are no buildings on the property, 
other than a fan shaft for the Metro. Be- 
cause the triangular property is surrounded 
by a sheer drop to the public street on one 
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side, the railroad on the second side, and an 
RLA parcel on the remaining side, its only 
appropriate use is by the developer of the 
adjacent parcel. 

The bill was submitted as part of the 
Mayor's 1977 legislative package, and the 
Mayor's report indicates that: “The Office 
of Management and Budget has advised that 
there is no objection.” 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


This legislation is outside the scope of the 
Council's authority since it concerns prop- 
erty of the United States, which the Council, 
under section 602(a)(3) of the Home Rule 
Act (87 Stat. 774, Public Law 93-198) is 
powerless to affect. Since the Council has al- 
ready approved an urban renewal plan which 
authorizes the RLA to dispose of the subject 
property (once title is acquired), no further 
Council action will be required to carry out 
the plan. 

In connection with other property with a 
similar history, Congress transferred title by 
enacting Public Law 89-317. At that time, 
legal opinions were sought from the Justice 
Department and the General Services Ad- 
ministration. On October 22, 1963, the As- 
sistant Attorney General, Lands Division, 
Department of Justice, advised the Executive 
Director of the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency that “the General 
Services Administration, through the Ad- 
ministrator, may assume control of the Gov- 
ernment's interest in the real estate as sur- 
plus property, and dispose of it under the 
provisions of the Surplus Property Act." The 
letter stated that if this procedure could not 
be followed, “it may be necessary for Con- 
gress to specifically authorize some depart- 
ment or agency to take control of and convey 
the interest of the United States.” 

In a letter dated April 3, 1975, the General 
Counsel of the General Services Administra- 
tion concluded “that the Congress has re- 
tained to itself the authority to take any 
further action with respect to the vacated 
streets.” 

The authority which would be granted by 
S. 3119 is needed, therefore, to clear any 
cloud on the title under the Union Station 
Acts, and transfer it to the Redevelopment 
Land Agency for an urban renewal project. 


FLEXIBILITY OF CONTRACTUAL AU- 
THORITY OF THE TEMPORARY 
COMMISSION ON FINANCIAL 
OVERSIGHT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3120) to enhance the flexibility 
of contractual authority of the Tempo- 
rary Commission on Financial Oversight 
of the District of Columbia, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs with an amend- 
ment to strike all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

That section 2(c) and 3(c) of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for an independent 
audit of the financial condition of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved September 4, 1976 (Public Law 94-399, 
90 Stat. 1205), are each amended by striking 
out "fixed price”. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“(h) The Ccmmission may select the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia as a 
qualified person under subsection (a), and 
the chairman of the Commission may enter 
into contracts with the government of the 
District of Columbia under subsection (c). 

"(t) (1) The Commission is entitled, 
through an authorized representative, to in- 
spect the facilities and audit the books and 
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records of any contractor performing a con- 
tract under this Act, and any subcontractor 
performing any subcontract under a con- 
tract made by the Commission under this 
Act. 

“(2) Each contract entered into under 
this Act shall provide that the Comptroller 
General and his representatives are entitled, 
until the expiration of three years after final 
payment, to examine any pertinent books, 
documents, papers, or records of the con- 
tractor or any of his subcontractors engaged 
in the performance of and involving transac- 
tions relating to such contract or subcon- 
tract. 

“(j) Payments made by the Commission 
to the government of the District of Colum- 
bia under contracts entered into pursuant 
to the authority of this Act shall be available 
for matching purposes under any federally 
funded grant program provided that the 
grant is for a purpose similar to any purpose 
specified in section 2(a) of this Act.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 3 and 4 of such Act are 
amended by striking out “1979” each place 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1982”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading,eread the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 95-1051), explaining the 
purposes of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill (S. 3120) is to 
enhance the flexibility of contractual au- 
thority of the Temporary Commission on 
Financial Oversight of the District of Co- 
lumbia so as to facilitate restructuring of 
the District's financial management systems 
and accomplish an audit of the District's 
financial position on an annual basis. 


BACKGROUND 


Public Law 94-399 was enacted in 1976 
after studies by the General Accounting 
Office and Arthur Andersen & Co., conducted 
respectively for the House and Senate Dis- 
trict Committees, demonstrated the need 
for substantial improvement in the financial 
management systems of the District of Co- 
lumbia government. The act was designed 
to help the District become more self-suf- 
ficient under the Home Rule Charter and 
established the specific requirement for the 
District's financial position to be audited 
annually by a certified public accountant. 
The studies referred to above showed that 
before an audit could be effectively con- 
ducted, numerous improvements in ac- 
counting and related financial management 
systems would have to be designed and im- 
plemented. 


The Temporary Commission on Financial 
Oversight of the District of Columbia was 
established under the act to develop and 
help implement such improvements. To 
carry out its responsibilities, the Commis- 
sion was authorized to select and enter into 
negotiated fixed price contracts with per- 
sons qualified to design and install new 
systems that may be required. 
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NEED FOR CHANGES 


The Commission, confronted with a num- 
ber of projects to modernize and make more 
effective a variety of bookkeeping, payroll, 
and other financial records, has attempted 
to encourage broad participation through 
competition by qualified firms for specific 
contracts. However, because of the present 
status of many of the records, the Commis- 
sion is encountering reluctance on the part 
of potential contractors to propose fixed 
price. They point out that in system design 
work, as in research and development, there 
are simply too many unknowns to permit 
them to propose a fixed price without open- 
ing them to undue risk. Consequently, they 
decline to propose at all, thereby reducing 
the competition. Or they insert numerous 
conditions and hedges into their proposals 
which make it difficult for the Commission 
to make comparative evaluations of the pro- 
posals received. 

Since the number and size of projects to 
date have been small, these problems have 
not been insurmountable. However, as the 
Commission's program gains momentum, the 
projects will become larger and more num- 
erous, thereby increasing the Commission’s 
problem of getting first-rate competitive 
proposals from qualified firms. 

To alleviate this, the Committee proposes 
the first change; namely, the striking of 
“fixed price" from sections 2(c) and 3(c). 
Changing these subsections will give the 
Commission greater flexbility in better fitting 
the type of contract it uses to the nature 
of the work to be done, This flexibility should 
help to increase competition. The change will 
simply permit the Commission to continue 
using fixed price when appropriate but em- 
ploy other types of contracts, such as cost 
plus fixed fee, when such are more appro- 
priate. 

This proposed change would also be in 
line with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Government Procurement which 
was created by Public Law 91-129. With re- 
spect to the procurement of professional 
services, that Commission recommended 
procurement of such services should be ac- 
complished by using competitive proposals 
from an adequate number of qualified firms. 
It also recommended use of negotiation 
procedures which would take into account 
the technical competence of the proposers, 
the proposed concept of the end product, and 
the professional competence of the bidders 
as well as cost and fee. The Commission spe- 
cifically noted that this latter element 
should not be the dominant factor. These 
recommendations are extensively incorpo- 
rated into the procurement processes of the 
Temporary Commission on Financial Over- 
sight. This proposed first change would en- 
able full incorporation of them. 

The second change recommended, the ad- 
dition of a new subsection (h) to section 
2, is also intended to give the Commission 
added flexibility by permitting it to support 
certain projects jointly with other Govern- 
ment agencies. Under existing Federal grant 
programs, several District government de- 
partments have been working with their 
Federal counterparts to develop improve- 
ments in long-standing systems that are now 
wholly or partly encompassed under Public 
Law 94-399. 

In such cases, the District government 
contracts for the system improvement and 
the Federal agency reimburses the District 
for a portion of the cost, in accordance with 
an agreement made in advance. The new 
section 2(h) herein recommended would per- 
mit this Commission to participate in such 
projects. 

The Commission would enter into an 
agreement with the District to finance all 
or part of that portion of the project not 
being financed by the Federal grant agency 
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or agencies, The Commission would help the 
District formulate the project, insure that 
the requirements of Public Law 94-399 were 
included in the Request for Proposal, and, 
in exchange, the District would give the Com- 
mission the rights to participate in or, as 
appropriate, to veto the selection of the con- 
tractor to ensure that the requirements of 
Public Law 94-399 and the Commission's pro- 
curement policies were observed and included 
in the Request for Proposal and contract, to 
participate in monitoring the contractor's 
performance, and to ensure that the system 
improvements being designed fit into the 
total program of system improvements for 
which Public Law 94-399 makes it 
responsible. 

This arrangement not only should help 
to keep down the Commission’s total outlay 
for contractors but also should help to ex- 
pedite the program and to bring to bear on 
the project the expertise of the cognizant 
Federal agency. The Commission would not 
plan to use this arrangement often, but only 
in a few, highly selective projects in order 
to assure a financial management system 
adequate to the needs of a modern city. 

The third change is the addition of a new 
susbection 2(1), which authorizes the Com- 
mission and the Comptroller General to in- 
spect the facilities, books, and records of all 
contractors and subcontractors. While virtu- 
ally all of the contracts entered into by the 
Commission allow such inspections, this 
amendment will assure such authority under 
law, and provide, contractually, for backup 
inspections by the Comptroller General. 

The Comptroller General believes, and the 
Commission agrees, that this specific author- 
ity will greatly improve his ability to perform 
his general duties under Public Law 94-399, 
and to meet the requirements in section 
2(e)(4) that he approve, disapprove, or 
modify plans for auditing systems which are 
submitted to him under the act. The com- 
mittee also agrees with this assessment. It 
feels, moreover, that the tighter controls and 
closer inspections which may result from this 
authority are needed to cope with the greater 
contractual flexibiltiy created by other 
amendments in this bill. 

The fourth change. adding a new sub- 
section 2(j), is designed to clarify the Com- 
mission's authority to finance that portion 
of any joint District of Columbia Federal 
project not financed by the Federal grant 
agency or agencies. The projects envisioned 
by this subsection and by the new subsection 
(h) are those that the Commission would 
have a duty to undertake, whether or not 
the District had already done so on its 
own. Congress has assumed the task of 
creating the Commission to oversee the en- 
tire process of audit and financial reform, 
It, therefore, would prefer to assume the 
cost, and thus the oversight responsibilities, 
for any overlapping programs. 

This new subsection makes Commission 
funds specifically available for the local share 
of matching funds in the federally-assisted 
audit system projects now under develop- 
ment or planned for the near future. Com- 
mission funds, in a manner similar to the 
District’s own operating budget, are drawn 
from two “sources”: U.S. Treasury unap- 
propriated funds and those funds already 
appropriated to the District cf Columbia. 
Contract payments are thus made from a 
unique blend of funds. The District's local 
share of matching funds is drawn from a dif- 
ferent but also unique mix of moneys. The 
committee wishes to avoid any confusion as 
to the local or Federal source of the District's 
share under the Federal grant program. This 
subsection is drafted. therefore. to let all 
Commission funds be used fcr the local 
share, due to the singular mix of funds in- 
volved and the Commission's own inde- 
pendent duty to perform the same projects. 

The fifth change amends section 3 and 
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4 of the act by striking out "1979" each place 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof, 1982". The act mandated that the 
Commission would oversee and complete the 
first three annual audits. Inasmuch as the 
Commission was not organized and did not 
have full-time staff until the latter half of 
1977, and because of the enormity of the 
task confronted, a first audit will not be pos- 
sible until 1980, with subsequent audits 
under the Commission mandate in 1981 and 
concluding in 1982. 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3272) to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, to authorize value 
based tariffs, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry with an amendment 
to strike all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

That the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 305 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 206) is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “: 
Provided, That rates and charges based upon 
percentages of the gross sales prices of live- 
stock shall not be prohibited merely because 
they are based upon such percentages rather 
than on a per head basis"; and 

(b) Section 310 of the Act (7 U.S.C, 211) 
is amended by— 

(1) in the introductory paragraph, striking 
out “unjust, unreasonable, or discriminatory” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “violative of 
section 304, 305, or 307”; 

(2) in subsection (a) thereof— 

(A) striking out “just and reasonable” and 
inserting after the word “May” the following: 
“in accordance with the standard set forth 
in section 305”; 

(B) striking out “as both the maximum 
and minimum” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“as the maximum or minimum or both”; 

(C) inserting immediately before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof “: Provided, Tha! 
the Secretary shall prescribe the rate o“ 
charge, or rates or charges, on a percentag? 
or per head basis at the election of the stock- 
yard owner or market agency, or on any 
other basis elected by the stockyard owner 
or market agency unless the Secretary finds 
such other basis to be violative of section 
305”; and 

(3) in subsection (b), striking out “more 
or less than the rate or charge” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “other than the rate or 
charge or rates or charges”. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture shal’ 
appoint an interagency task force withir 
the Department of Agriculture for the pur- 
pose of analyzing and recommendinr: 
methods by which any livestock sellers, or 
their agents, may furnish to livestock mar- 
keting agencies, dealers, or packers, who pur- 
chase livestock or provide marketing serv- 
ices, information concerning the existence 
of any lien or security interest in or agains’ 
such livestock. The Secretary shall submi; 
a report of the findings and conclusions of 
such task force, including legislative recom- 
mendations, to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the Senate 
and the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives no later than 
February 1, 1979. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to amend the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 95-1053), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BACKGROUND AND NEED 
L 


In 1921, when Congress enacted the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was given jurisdiction over the rea- 
sonableness of rates at large terminal stock- 
yards that were located for the most part at 
the major rail terminals. These stockyards 
had a virtual monopoly over commerce in 
livestock and they were regulated as public 
utilities. 

With the passage of time, more and more 
of the Nation’s livestock were marketed 
through smaller stockyards known as coun- 
try auction markets, and there was some 
concern in the livestock industry over the 
fact that the Secretary had no jurisdiction 
over the reasonableness of the rates at these 
markets. In response to this concern, Con- 
gress, in 1958, amended the Packers and 
Stockyards Act to extend the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to include the 
rates of all auction barns handling livestock 
transactions in commerce. It is estimated 
that nearly 2,000 such markets were thereby 
brought under the rate jurisdiction of the 
Secretary. 

The newly regulated markets duly filed 
tariffs and a large number, if not a major- 
ity, of these tariffs reflected the longstand- 
ing practice of charging the consignor of 
livestock a commission for stockyard services 
which is usually expressed as a percentage of 
the price received for the animal. These 
commissions commonly range between 3 per- 
cent and 5 percent and such tariffs are known 
as percentage or value-based tariTs. The leg- 
islative history of the 1958 amendments dis- 
closes no congressional intention of tamper- 
ing with the basis upon which rates and 
charges were established by the industry. 


Ir. 


In the early and mid-1970's, cattle prices 
fell and several auction barns filed new per- 
centage tariffs with the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture seeking to increase their rates. 
However, the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration in a number of instances refused 
to accept these tariff increases and in two 
recent ecdministrative proceedings forced 
markets to accept instead per head tariff 
schedules which produced significantly less 
revenue. The Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration took the position that percentage 
tariffs are illegal under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act because charges vary depend- 
ing upon the price received for the animal 
although the service provided by the auction 
barn is similar, if not identical. The Packers 
and Stockyards Administration further held 
that only tariffs which assess charges on a 
per head basis are acceptable. See In re Giles 
Lowery Stockyards, Inc., P. & S. Docket No. 
4782, 35 A.D. 267 (1976); and In re Central 
Arkansas Auction Sale, Inc., et al. P. & S. 
Docket Nos. 5249-5252 36 A.D. 764 (1977). 
The decisions of the USDA judicial officer in 
these cases were upheld in Giles Lowery 
Stockyards v. Department of Agriculture 565 
F. 2d 321 (5th Cir., 1977), and Central 
Arkansas Auction Sale, Inc. v. Bergland, 570 
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F. 2d, 724 (8th Cir., 1978), and the Supreme 

Court has declined to further review these 

decisions. (See Nos. 77-1364 and 77-1366, 

cert. den. June 12, 1978, 46 Law Week 3762). 
SHORT EXPLANATION 


S. 3272, as reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, amends 
the Packers and Stockyards Act to— 

(1) Authorize, in addition to per head 
tariffs, the use of value based or percentage 
tariffs by firms selling livestock on a com- 
mission basis, or any other basis elected by 
the stockyard or market agency if the Secre- 
tary finds it not to be violative of the act; 
and 

(2) Authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to prescribe maximum or minimum rates or 
charges or both. 

The bill would also require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to appoint a USDA inter- 
agency task force to analyze and recommend 
methods by which sellers of livestock or 
their agents may disclose to livestock mar- 
keting agencies, dealers, or packers the exis- 
tence of any lien or security interest in or 
against their livestock. The Secretary would 
transmit the findings and conclusions of the 
task force, including legislative recommen- 
dations, to the congressional agriculture 
committees before February 2, 1979. 

Due to the tremendous growth in the 
number of posted stockyards, the monopoly 
theory under which livestock markets were 
first brought under regulation by Congress 
in 1921 is no longer appropriate. Auction 
markets are frequently located within close 
proximity to each other and aggressively 
compete with one another for livestock. The 
recent Federal investigations into the rates 
at auction markets have proven exceedingly 
costly to both the Government and the mar- 
ket operators and have prompted decisions 
by the USDA judicial officer outlawing a form 
of tariff employed by a great portion of the 
industry for more than half a century. (The 
Secretary of Agriculture estimates that at 
least 900 livestock marketing agencies em- 
ploy percentage or value-based tariffs. The 
decisions themselves refiect the difficulty of 
applving a monopoly theory of public utility 
regulation to numerous small independently 
owned auction barns (which agressively 
compete with one another) and could have 
the effect of eliminating the smaller auction 
barns, allegedly in the interest of marketing 
efficiency. (See e.g. Central Arkansas, supra, 
38 A.D. 764 at 822-823.) 

The continued availability of competitive, 
reasonably priced, and conveniently located 
livestock marketing channels is essential, 
particularly for small producers. Competition 
in livestock marketing channels will best 
serve the public interest in assuring the rea- 
sonableness of rates at the thousands of 
auction markets across the country. This 
competition is best assured by allowing the 
individual auction markets to choose their 
own tariff basis, so long as it is not violative 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 


TIME-LIMITATION AGREEMENT— 
S.. 2796 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent, this request 
having been cleared on both sides, that 
at such time as S. 2796, a bill to amend 
the Consumer Product Safety Act, to 
extend the authorization of appropria- 
tions, and for other purposes, is called up 
and made the pending business of the 
Senate, there be a time agreement on it 
as follows: 10 minutes on the bill to be 
equally divided between Mr. Forp and 
Mr. ScuyittT; 6 minutes on an amend- 
ment by Mr. SCHMITT, to be equally di- 
vided in accordance with the usual form; 
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and no other amendments except com- 
mittee amendments which will be offered 
by Senator Forp, with a time limitation 
on any amendment to an amendment of 
10 minutes, to be equally divided in ac- 
cordance with the usual form, and with 
the same time limitation of 10 minutes 
on any debatable motion in relation 
thereto, appeal, or point of order if such 
is submitted to the Senate for discussion. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator reserve the right to call this bill 
up at his discretion? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Also, that the majority leader may be 
authorized to call up the bill at any time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Ordered, That the Majority Leader be au- 
thorized to call up at any time S. 2796 
(Order No. 819), a bill to amend the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Act to extend the au- 
thorization of appropriations, and for other 
purposes, and that when the Senate proceeds 
to its consideration, no amendments shall be 
in order (except committee amendments and 
an amendment by the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Schmitt), on which there shall 
be 6 minutes); debate on any amendment to 
such amendments shall be limited to 10 min- 
utes, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of such and the manager of the 
bill; and debate on any debatable motion, 
appeal, or point of order which is submitted 
or on which the Chair entertains debate shall 
be limited to 10 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the mover of such 
and the manager of the bill: Provided, That 
in the event the manager of the bill is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, 
the time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or his des- 
ignee. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
final passage of the said bill, debate shall be 
limited to 10 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Ford) and the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Schmitt): Provided, 
That the said Senators, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the said bill, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the considera- 
tion of any amendment, debatable motion, 
appeal, or point of order. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 13125 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the major- 
ity leader may be authorized to call up 
H.R. 13125, an act making appropria- 
tions for agriculture, rural develop- 
ment, and related agencies programs 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1979, and for other purposes, anytime 
after this week. I have cleared this with 
the minority leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. I believe it is anytime 
after Monday morning. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STEVENS. I have no objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator will 
yield, I understand that when we finish 
the supplemental appropriations bill, 
we will bring up the legislative appro- 
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priations bill and also the HUD ap- 
propriations bill. Then the agricultural 
appropriations bill would come after 
that. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No. This 
merely gives the majority leader autnor- 
ity to call it up at any time after this 
week. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have told many 
members of the committee that that 
would be sort of the general agenda 
today. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The agricul- 
ture bill would not be called up today. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Washington. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a brief period for the transaction of 
routine morning business not to extend 
beyond 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
is there further morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1978 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
majority leader is recognized to call up 
H.R. 13467. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. President, 
under the authority granted me by the 
order previously entered, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate Calendar Or- 
der No. 985, the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Calendar No. 985, a bill (H.R. 13467) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1978, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that for one moment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mary Wise be 
permitted access to the floor on my 
behalf today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. To which side does the Senator 
wish the quorum call charged, or does 
he seek unanimous consent to charge it 
to both sides? 
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Mr. STEVENS. To both sides equally, 
Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The time for debate on this measure 
is limited to 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided between and controlled by the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON) 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younsc), with 30 minutes on any amend- 
ment except one by Senator Bumpers, on 
which there shall be 1 hour, one by Sen- 
ators LaxaLt and DeConcint, on which 
there shall be 1 hour, an done by Sen- 
ator CHAFEE, on which there shall be 144 
hours, on which no point of order shall 
lie on the basis of germaneness or legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill; and with 
15 minutes on any debatable motion, 
point of order, or appeal. 

The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is labeled the second supplemental ap- 
propriations bill. That is a little bit of 
a misnomer. We have already had eight 
supplemental bills out of the Appropria- 
tions Committee up to date, but some of 
them have been directed to specific mat- 
ters, and I suppose, because of the varia- 
tions of this bill, which contains funds 
for virtually every department and 
agency of Government, and because of 
its broad scope, it probably could be 
appropriately named the “Second Sup- 
plemental.” 

The total amount contained in the 
bill reported by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the fiscal year 1978 supple- 
mental is $6,637,650,686. 

This amount is $304,261,500 above the 
House, and $530,796,300 below the Presi- 
dent's budget estimates. The principal 
reason for the substantial increase above 
the House is that the Senate considered 
several supplemental estimates submit- 
ted by the President and the adminis- 
tration after the legislation had been 
acted on by the House. 

That has been an increasing problem 
for the Appropriations Committee, and 
I do not know how, but we have just got 
to be doing something about it. One 
department will send up an urgent sup- 
plemental, and by the time the House 
acts on it, another one comes in, or 
they will send up a change in the amount, 
such as they did on SBA yesterday. But 
anyway, that is the principal reason for 
the Senate figure being above that of 
the House. The largest of these was 
$378 million for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration for the disaster loan fund. 

That came about, of course, because of 
a succession of disasters this year, the 
drought and all these other matters in- 
volving farmers, mainly, and the seem- 
ing inability downtown to work on these 
applications after they came in. There 
was a time when 6 months had gone by 
before they even had the application 
blanks ready for the farmers who were 
hurting in this matter. 
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Finally they came up, and we find 
that they amount to about $378 million. 
Overall, however, the Senate considered 
budget estimates totaling $7,168,446,986. 
This was $492,560,500 more than the 
estimates considered by the House and, 
even though we considered almost $500 
million more than the House, we ended 
up reporting only $300 million more than 
the House, cutting 40 percent from the 
additional amounts considered. 

A summary table on pages 4 through 
6 of the report shows a chapter-by- 
chapter breakdown of the bill on a com- 
parative basis, and I will briefly review 
that shortly. 

Title I of the bill includes general 
program supplemental items for the 
various departments and agencies. 

Title II of the bill—I have been dis- 
cussing title I items—includes the costs 
associated with the October 1, 1977, 
general Government pay raise. 

This is mandatory, and the bill in- 
cludes an extra amount to take care of 
that October 1, 1977 pay raise. In Title 
II, the committee recommends the ap- 
propriation of $3,218,507,136 for pay- 
ment of the general government pay 
raise. This is a reduction of $71,173,300 
below the budget request for pay costs. 
I would like to point out that nearly 20 
percent of the pay and related costs for 
fiscal year 1978 pay raises have been ab- 
sorbed by the agencies—and we should 
compliment the agencies on this—with- 
out any increase in the appropriated 
amounts. The total estimate of the pay 
raises was $4.1 billion in fiscal year 1978. 

Title III of the bill includes the gen- 
eral provisions. 


Mr. President, I would like to point 
out that this bill is called the Second 


Supplemental Appropriations Act. I 
would like to note that this bill is the 
eighth supplemental to be considered 
in the Senate since the Second Session 
of the 95th Congress began. Earlier this 
year, the Senate passed the following 
supplementals: The Urgent Power Sup- 
plemental (H.J. Res. 746), the Urgent 
Disaster Supplemental (H.J. Res. 796), 
the United States Railway Supplemen- 
tal (H.J. Res. 859), the Disaster Loan 
Supplemental (H.J. Res. 873), the Black 
Lung Supplemental (H.J. Res. 945), the 
Grain Inspection Services Supplemental 
(H.J. Res. 944), and the Agriculture Sup- 
plemental (H.J. Res. 1024). Our commit- 
tee is concerned with the increased num- 
ber of supplementals in recent years. We 
suggest that the Office of Management 
and Budget take steps to insure that this 
does not happen during the 1979 fiscal 
year. The committee feels that the use 
of supplemental funding should only 
occur under circumstances beyond the 
control of the initial planning stages. To 
achieve this goal, the committee would 
suggest that the initial planning stages 
in the administration of programs by the 
Office of Management and Budget be 
done a little more effectively in order to 
assure that there is more program plan- 
ning and less supplemental spending. 
Mr. President, this is the 8th supple- 
mental to be considered by this Congress. 
The committee is in a mood right now 
where it feels that if any more supple- 
mentals show up, we should not even 
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call a meeting to consider them. Maybe 
that is the way to shake them up down- 
town, so that they will be on time for 
what they consider to be their urgent 
needs. 

Chapter I of the bill provides funds 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies. The total budget es- 
timates considered were $6,136,000. The 
Senate committee recommendation is 
$151,226,000—an increase of $145,090,000 
over the budget estimates and a decrease 
of $36,480,000 under the House bill. The 
principal increase in this area was for 
rural water and waste disposal grants, 
$50 million; and watershed and flood 
prevention operations, $80 million. 

Chapter II of the bill provides supple- 
mental appropriations for Foreign As- 
sistance Act activities. The budget es- 
timates were $38,394,000. The committee 
recommends $22,040,000—a decrease of 
$16,354,000 below the budget estimate 
and an increase of $790,000 above the 
House bill. 

Chapter III of the bill provides supple- 
mental funds for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
independent agencies, such as the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. The 
budget estimates total $560,777,000. The 
committee recommends $539,553,000—a 
decrease of $21,224,000 below the budget 
estimate and an increase of $1 million 
above the House bill. 

Chapter IV concerns the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies. 
Budget estimates total $507,547,000. The 
committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $542,161,000—an increase of 
$34,614,000 above the budget estimates 
and a decrease of $29,074,000 below the 
House allowance. 

Chapter V of the bill provides funds 
for the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The budget estimates total 
$487,752,000. The committee recom- 
mends appropriations of $282,725,000—a 
decrease of $205,027,000 below the budget 
estimates and a decrease of $96,949,000 
below the House bill. 

Chapter VI provides supplemental ap- 
propriations for the legislative branch. 
The budget estimates total $60,027,550. 
The committee recommends appropria- 
tions of $19,207,550—a decrease of $40,- 
820,000 below the budget estimate and 
an increase of $10,144,500 above the 
House bill. 

For military construction, the commit- 
tee considered supplemental appropria- 
tions of $73,540,000. Although concerned 
over the potential erosion which is re- 
sulting from foreign currency reevalu- 
ation, the committee has not recom- 
mended any supplemental appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1978. This is entirely 
due to the lack of authorizing legisla- 
tion. This position is consistent with the 
action taken by the House. 

Chapter VII provides funds for the 
Department of Energy. The budget esti- 
mates totaled $5,350,000. The committee 
recommends supplemental appropria- 
tions of $8,700,000—an increase of 
$3,350,000 above the budget estimates 
and concurrence with the House bill. 

Chapter VIII provides funds for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
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merce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies, The committee considered estimates 
totaling $665,594,000. The committee rec- 
ommends appropriations of $656,121,- 
000—a decrease of $9,473,000 below the 
budget estimates and an increase of 
$399,349,000 above the House. As I in- 
dicated before, this is due almost entirely 
to the Small Business Administration 
disaster loan fund supplemental which 
the committee considered and the House 
did not. 

Chapter IX of the bill provides funds 
for the Department of Transportation 
and related agencies. The committee 
considered budget estimates of $93,429,- 
000 and recommends appropriations of 
$131,044,000. This sum is $37,615,000 
above the budget estimates and $82 mil- 
lion above the House bill. In this case, 
the principal reason for the increase 
above the budget estimates is the inclu- 
sion of an acquisition, construction, and 
improvements appropriation of $60 mil- 
lion for the Coast Guard for a replace- 
ment ice breaker. 

Chapter X of the bill provides funds 
for the Treasury Department, Postal 
Service, and related agencies. The budget 
estimates for these agencies total $632,- 
220,000. The committee recommendation 
is for a supplemental appropriation of 
$551,600,000—a decrease of $80,620,000 
below the budget estimates and an in- 
crease of $2 million above the House bill. 

Chapter XI of the bill provides funds 
for the Department of Defense. The 
budget estimates total $748 million. The 
committee has recommended appropri- 
ations of $514,766,000—a decrease of 
$233,234,000 below the budget estimate 
and $85 million below the House bill, 

That completes my opening statement, 
Mr. President, and I will soon yield for 
any questions which any Members of 
the Senate may have. The chairmen of 
the subcommittees are also present to 
answer those questions. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
thus amended be considered as original 
text for the purpose of further amend- 
ment, with no points of order being 
waived thereby. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 6, strike “$3,675,000" and 
insert ‘'$1,455,000"; 

On page 3, line 3, strike “$5,260,000” and 
insert "$1,000,000"; 

On page 3, beginning with line 16, insert 
the following: 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

Of the funds appropriated under this head 
in the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1978, $30,000,000 are rescinded. 

On page 4, line 15, strike $8,500,000" and 
insert "$9,500,000"; 

On page 4, line 23, strike $7,480,000" and 
insert "$7,270,000"; 

On page 6, beginning with line 13, insert 
the following: 

VETERANS INSURANCE AND INDEMNITIES 
For an additional amount for “Veterans 


Insurance and Indemnities", $1,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


On page 8, line 13, strike $21,310,000" and 
insert “$19,310,000”; 
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On page 8, beginning with line 14, insert 

the following: 
CONSTRUCTION 

For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion”, $825,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

On page 8, line 20, strike “$54,000,000” and 
insert “$39,000,000”; 

On page 8, line 20, strike “$40,000,000” and 
insert ‘'$25,000,000"’; 

On page 9, line 1, strike “$7,809,000” and 
insert $5,049,000"; 

On page 9, line 8, strike “$204,000,000" and 
insert ‘'$194,000,000"; 

On page 10, beginning with line 22, strike 
through and including page 11, line 2; 

On page 12, beginning with line 5, insert 
the following: 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINIS- 

TRATION SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Of the amount appropriated under this 
head for fiscal year 1978, the restriction on 
the amount which shall be available for re- 
imbursement to States under section 7(c) (1) 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970 (29 U.S.C. 656(c)(1)) for furnishing 
consultation services for employers under 
section 21(c) of such act (29 U.S.C. 670(c) ) 
is increased by $2,000,000. 

On page 13, line 8, strike “$2,323,000” and 
insert $1,900,000"; 

On page 13, after line 14, insert the 
following: 

CENTER FOR DISEASE CONTROL 


For an additional amount for design and 
engineering for construction of an addition 
to the Appalachian Laboratory for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health, $1,500,000. 

On page 13, beginning with line 15, strike 
through and including page 14, line 2; 

On page 14, beginning with line 5, strike 
through and including line 6; 

On page 14, beginning with line 13, strike 
through and including page 15, line 3; 

On page 15, line 19, strike “$223,939,000" 
and insert “$180,000,000"; 

On page 15, line 24, strike “304” and insert 
“301"; 

On page 15, line 24, strike “$600,000" and 
insert “$2,400,000”; 

On page 16, beginning with line 1, insert 
the following: 

SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Gallaudet College, Howard University, the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
and the American Printing House for the 
Blind are authorized to make purchases 
through the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

On page 16, beginning with line 13, strike 
through and including line 15; 

On page 17, beginning with line 14, insert 
the following: 

SENATE 
PAYMENTS TO Wipows AND HEIRS OF DECEASED 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


For payment to Maryon Pittman Allen, 
widow of James B. Allen, late a Senator from 
the State of Alabama, $57,500. 
COMPENSATION AND MILEAGE OF THE VICE 

PRESIDENT AND SENATORS AND EXPENSE AL- 

LOWANCES Of THE VICE PRESIDENT, PRESI- 

DENT PRO TEMPORE, THE LEADERS OF THE 

SENATE 


EXPENSE ALLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, MAJORITY AND MI- 
NORITY LEADERS AND MAJORITY AND MINOR- 
ITY WHIPS 


For an additional amount for “Expense 
Allowances of the Vice President, President 
Pro Tempore, Majority and Minority Leaders 
and Majority and Minority Whips”, $10,000 
for the President Pro Tempore, $10,000 for 
the Majority Leader, and $10,000 for the Mi- 
nority Leader; in all $30,000; Provided, That, 
these funds shall remain available for such 
respective allowances through September 30, 
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1979, Effective fiscal year 1978 and each fis- 
cal year thereafter, the expense allowances 
of the Majority and Minority Leaders of the 
Senate are increased to $10,000 each fiscal 
year for each leader. Effective with fiscal year 
1978 and each fiscal year thereafter, there is 
hereby authorized an expense allowance for 
the President Pro Tempore which shall not 
exceed $10,000 each fiscal year. The President 
Pro Tempore may receive the expense allow- 
ance (1) as reimbursement for actual ex- 
penses incurred upon certification and docu- 
mentation of such expenses by the President 
Pro Tempore, or (2) in equal monthly pay- 
ments. Such amounts paid to the President 
Pro Tempore as reimbursement of actual 
expenses incurred upon certification and 
documentation pursuant to this provision, 
shall not be reported as income, and the 
expenses so reimbursed shall not be allowed 
as a deduction, under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 


SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
LEADERS 


For an additional amount for “Offices of 
the Majority and Minority Leaders”, $110,000, 
to remain available for obligation until Sep- 
tember 30, 1979: Provided, That, the amount 
authorized for the offices of the Majority and 
Minority Leaders is increased by $50,000 each 
fiscal year for each Leader. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
POSTAGE STAMPS 


For an additional amount for ‘Postage 
Stamps”, $2,000, to remain available for obli- 
gation until September 30, 1979: Provided, 
That, effective with the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1978, the allocation for air 
mail and special delivery postage for the 
Office of the Secretary is increased to $4,625 
each fiscal year. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 101. Effective with the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1978, the first sentence of 
section 101 of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1976 (2 U.S.C. 6la-9a), as 
amended, is amended by striking out “$5,- 
500” and inserting in lieu thereof “$7,500”. 

Sec. 102. Any funds made available for 
the purposes specified in section 109 of the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1977, shall 
be transferred to and merged with the funds 
appropriated for such purposes for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1978. 

Sec. 103. The seventh paragraph under the 
heading “Administrative Provisions” in the 
Senate appropriation in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1957 (2 U.S.C. 
68b), as amended, is amended by striking 
out “$35 per day;” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the rates in effect under section 
5702 of title 5, United States Code, for em- 
ployees of agencies;", and by striking out 
“$50 per day” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the daily rate in effect under section 5702 
of title 5, United States Code, for employees 
of agencies". 

SEC. 104. (a) Effective November 1, 1978, in 
lieu of the seventeen statutory positions des- 
ignated for the Stationery Room, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate may establish such num- 
ber of positions in the Stationery Room (but 
not less than fifteen), as he determines 
necessary for the proper and efficient dis- 
charge of its functions, and to designate the 
titles and fix the compensation of such posi- 
tions: Provided, That, upon implementation 
of the authority contained in this subsec- 
tion, the Secretary of the Senate shall trans- 
fer to the positions so established those in- 
dividuals employed in the Stationery Room 
on October 31, 1978, and may appoint in- 
dividuals to any remaining positions so es- 
tablished or to any position which is estab- 
lished after November 1, 1978, or becomes 
vacant after that date. 

(b) (1) The aggregate annual gross com- 
pensation (other than longevity and merit 
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compensation) paid to employees appointed 
to the positions established under subsec- 
tion (a) shall not exceed for any fiscal year 
$287,474 (A) increased by the percentage 
specified for positions under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Senate in the last 
Order of the President Pro Tempore of the 
Senate issued before November 1, 1978, under 
authority of section 4 of the Federal Pay 
Comparability Act of 1970, and adjusted to 
the next higher multiple specified in such 
Order, and (B) increased and adjusted as 
provided in Orders of the President Pro Tem- 
pcre of the Senate issued after November 1, 
1978, under authority of such section. 

(2) The aggregate of payments of gross 
compensation (other than longevity and 
merit compensation) paid to employees ap- 
pointed to positions established under sub- 
section (a) shall not exceed at any time 
during each fiscal year one-twelfth of the 
amount specified in paragraph (1) multiplied 
by the number of months (counting a frac- 
tion of a month as a month) which have 
elapsed during that fiscal year. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as abolishing the seventeen statutory 
positions designated for the Stationery Room, 
but in no event shall such positions be 
available during a period in which the Sec- 
retary is utilizing his authority under sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

Sec. 105. (a) Upon the recommendation of 
a Senator-elect (other than an incumbent 
Senator or a Senator elected to fill a va- 
cancy), the Secretary of the Senate shall 
appoint two employees to assist such Sen- 
ator-elect. Any employee so appointed shall 
serve through the day before the date on 
which the Senator-elect recommending his 
appointment commences his service as a Sen- 
ator, except that his em>loyment may be 
terminated before such day upon recom- 
mendation of such Senator-elect. 

(b)(1) Salaries of employees appointed 
under subsection (a) shall bə paid from the 
appropriation for “Administrative, Clerical, 
and Legislative Assistance to Senators”. 

(2) Salaries paid to employees appointed 
upon recommendation of a Senator-elect un- 
der subsection (a) shall be charged against 
the amount of compensation which may be 
paid to employees in his office under section 
105(d) of the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1968, as amended and modified (2 
U.S.C. 61-1(d)) (hereinafter referred to as 
the “clerk-hire allowance”), for the fiscal 
year in which his service as a Senator com- 
mences. The total amount of salaries paid 
to employecs so appointed upon recommen- 
dation of a Senator-elect shall be charged 
against his clerk-hire allowance for each 
month in such fiscal year beginning with the 
month in which his service as a Senator com- 
mences (until the total amount has been 
charged) by whichever of the following 
amounts is greater: (1) one-ninth of the 
amount of salaries so paid, or (2) the amount 
by which the aggregate amount of his clerk- 
hire allowance which may be paid as of the 
close of such month under section 105(d) 
(1) (B) of such Act exceeds the aggregate 
amount of his clerk-hire allowance actually 
paid as of the close of such month. 

(c) Each Senator-elect and each employee 
appointed under subsection (a) is authorized 
one round trip from the home State of the 
Senator-elect to Washington, D.C., and re- 
turn, for the purposes of attending confer- 
ences, caucuses, or organizational meetings, 
or for any other official business connected 
with the impending Congress. In addition, 
each Senator-elect and each such employee 
is authorized per diem for not more than 
sev°n days while enroute to and from Wash- 
ington, D.C., and while in Washington, D.C. 
Such transportation and per diem expenses 
shall be in the same amounts as are payable 
to Senators and employees in the office of a 
Senator under section 506(e) of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1973 (2 U.S.C. 
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58), and shall be paid from the contingent 
iund of the Senate upon itemized vouchers 
certified by the Senator-elect concerned and 
approved by the Secretary of the Senate. 

(d)(1) Each Senator-elect is authorized 
to be reimbursed for expenses incurred for 
telegrams and telephone services related to 
his position as a Senator-elect in an amount 
not exceeding one-twelfth of the total 
amount of expenses authorized to be paid to 
or on behalf of a Senator from the State 
which he will represent under section 506 of 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1973. 
Reimbursement to a Senator-elect under this 
subsection shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon itemized vouchers 
certified by such Senator-elect and approved 
by the Secretary of the Senate. 

(2) Amounts reimbursed to a Senator-elect 
under this subsection shall be charged 
against the amount of expenses which are 
authorized to be paid to him or on his be- 
half under section 506 of the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1973, for each of the 
twelve months beginning with the month 
in which his service as a Senator commences 
(until all of such amounts have been 
charged) by whichever of the following 
&mounts is greater: (1) one-twelfth of the 
amounts sc reimbursed, or (2) the amount 
by which the aggregate amount authorized 
to be so paid under section 506(c) of such 
Act as of the close of such month exceeds 
the aggregate amount actually paid under 
such section 506 as of the close of such 
month. 

(€) This section shall take effect on Oc- 
tober 1, 1978. 


On page 26, beginning with line 9, insert 
the following: 


OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For the comprehensive evaluation of en- 
ergy policy alternatives, $1,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended, and for ten 
staff employees to be available for the life 
of the project, notwithstanding any limita- 


tion currently or hereafter imposed by law. 

On page 27, line 4, strike “$595,000” and 
insert "$655,000"; 

On page 57, line 4, strike “$575,000” and 
insert $635,000"; 

On page 27, beginning with line 15, insert 
the following: 

SENATE OFFICE BUILDINGS 

For an additional amount for "Senate Of- 
fice Buildings”, $1,110,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

On page 28, beginning with line 1, insert. 
the following: 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS JAMES MADISON 
MEMORIAL BUILDING 

For an additional amount for “Library of 
Congress James Madison Memorial Building”, 
$7,675,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and Expenses”, $100,000, to remain available 
for obligation until September 30, 1979. 

COPYRIGHT OFFICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

The proviso in the paragraph under this 
heading in the Legislative Branch Appropri- 
ation Act, 1978 (Public Law 95-94), is 
amended by striking out “$3,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$3,500,000”. 

On page 29, beginning with line 12, in- 
sert the following: 

GENERAL PROVISION 


The period of July 1, 1976 through Sep- 
tember 30, 1976 shall be treated as a fiscal 
year for the purposes of section 7 of the 
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Flood Control 
(U.S.C. 701c-3). 

On page 30, line 20, strike “$900,000” and 
insert "$727,000"; 

On page 30, line 20, beginning with the 
colon, strike through and including the 
word “Nations” in line 24; 

On page 31, line 24, strike “$1,445,000” 
and insert ‘$4,495,000, of which $3,050,000 
shall be available for payments to United 
States Deputy Marshals for overtime duties 
performed between 1972 and 1978"; 

On page 32, line 15, strike “$106,000,000” 
and insert “$117,000,000"; 

On page 33, line 12, strike $549,000" and 
insert "$1,749,000"; 

On page 33, beginning with line 14, insert 
the following: 


NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
ADMINISTRATION 
FACILITIES 


For renovation of facilities as authorized 
by the Act of October 29, 1974 (88 Stat. 1535- 
1549) $5,150,000, to remain available until 
September 30, 1980. 

On page 34, line 1, after “capital” insert a 
colon and the following: 

Provided, That not to exceed $200,000 may 
be reprogrammed from the fiscal year 1978 
appropriations to be used for construction 
and installation of-improvements to existing 
National Bureau of Standards buildings. 

On page 34, beginning with line 11, insert 
the following: 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND TRAINING 


For an additional amount for “Operations 
and training”, $750,000. 
On page 36, beginning with line 15, insert 
the following: 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOAN FUND 


For an additional amount for the “Dis- 
aster Loan Fund”, $378,000,000: Provided, 
That “$375,000,000 of such amount shall re- 
main available without fiscal year limitation 
and $3,000,000 shall be transferred to ‘Sal- 
aries and expenses’. 

On page 37, beginning with line 16, insert 
the following: 


ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, 
IMPROVEMENTS 


For necessary expenses of acquisition, con- 
struction, rebuilding, and improvement of 
aids to navigation, share facilities, vessels, 
and aircraft, including equipment related 
thereto; $60,000,000 to remain available until 
expended. 

On page 38, line 15, beginning with “for” 
strike through and including the word “ex- 
pended” in line 16, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “, $51,500,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, of which not more than 
$29,500,000 shall be available for operating 
losses and not more than $22,000,000 shall be 
available for capital improvements”; 

On page 40, line 9, strike $5,400,000" and 
insert “$9,900,000; 

On page 40, line 11, strike “$4,100,000” and 
insert $1,600,000"; 

On page 43, line 11, strike ‘$169,487,000" 
and insert “$69,487,000, and in addition, 
$100,000,000 which shall be derived by trans- 
fer from ‘Secretary of Defense Readiness 
Fund, 1978’ "; 

On page 43, line 16, strike ‘'$57,900,000" 
and insert $66,400,000"; 

On page 43, line 19, strike $16,298,000" 
and insert $22,798,000"; 

On page 45, beginning with line 10, insert 
the following: 

“Senate office buildings”, $484,600; 

“Senate garage”, $8,400; 


On page 53, line 6, strike ‘$384,133,000" 
and insert “$441,133,000"; 


Act of 1941, as amended 


AND 
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On page 53, line 8, strike '$257,851,000" and 
insert “"$266,551,000"; 

On page 653, line 12, strike “$19,325,000” 
and insert “$10,625,000”; 

On page 59, line 2, after ‘Administration’ 
insert “and $6,000,000 shall be provided by 
transfer form the appropriation for ‘Flood 
insurance’ ": 

On page 72, beginning with line 25, strike 
through and including page 73, line 5, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 303. (a) Section 8332 of title 5, United 
States Ccde, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(1) An individual who is entitled to an 
annuity upon separation from service as a 
congressional employee may be allowed 
credit for service as an employee of the Dem- 
ocratic Senatcrial Campaign Committee, the 
Republican Senatorial Campaign Commit- 
tee, the Democratic Congressional Commit- 
tee, or the Republican National Congres- 
sional Committee if such employee makes 
the deposit provided for in section 8334(c) 
of this title with respect to congressional 
employees for such service. The period of 
service which may be credited under this 
subsection by any individual shall not ex- 
ceed 10 years.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to individuals who are en- 
titled to annuities upon separation from 
service as congressional employees on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 304. The Supplemental Treasury and 
Post Office Departments Appropriation Act, 
1949 (62 Stat. 561), also known as the Act 
of June 19, 1948, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“No disbursement may be made from the 
appropriation to the Treasury Department 
entitled “Bureau of Internal Revenue Re- 
funding Internal-Revenue Collections” ex- 
cept (a) refunds to the limit of Mability of 
an individual tax account, and (b) refunds 
due from any credit provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code enacted prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1978.". 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I support 
the comments of the distinguished chair-- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Mr. Macnuson. I would like to 
make a few brief comments in support 
of this supplemental appropriations bill 
as reported by the committee. 

The budget request for this bill is $7,- 
168,446,986. The committee is recom- 
mending $6,637,650,686, which is $530,- 
796,300 below the budget estimate and 
$304,261,500 above the House. The com- 
mittee reduction is 7.4 percent below the 
budget estimate. 

The primary purpose of this supple- 
mental appropriations bill is to provide 
for increased pay costs caused by auto- 
matic cost-of-living pay increases, as au- 
thorized by law. $3.2 billion of the $6.6 
billion recommended by the committee 
is for the increased pay costs for active 
military and civilian personnel. In addi- 
tion, there are other compensation, pen- 
sion and retired pay costs included in 
this bill, which are mandated by law. Ex- 
amples of such requirements are veter- 
ans’ compensation and pensions in the 
amount of $489.6 million, civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund in the 
amount of $428.7 million, retired pay for 
Defense in the amount of $169.6 million. 

The remaining items in the bill con- 
sisting of funds for land and water con- 
servation fund, $205 million; fire sup- 
pression costs, $256 million; student loan 
insurance fund, $180 million; economic 
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development assistance program, $117 
million; Postal Service, $91 million; 
Small Business Administration, $378 
million. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is very mindful of its re- 
sponsibilities to hold hearings, review 
and evaluate budget requests in detail 
and to make reductions to the maximum 
extent possible and at the same time per- 
mit the agencies of our Government to 
function efficiently. I believe that on this 
supplemental appropriations bill the 
members of the committee and all of the 
subcommittees involved have carried out 
their responsibilities by cutting $530.7 
million below the budget estimate, which 
is,a 7.4 percent reduction. 

Mr. President, this bill involves 10 of 
the 13 appropriations subcommittees. I 
hope that Members who seek amend- 
ments to this bill will state their desires 
in advance so that we can ensure that 
the proper subcommittee members and 
staff are available when they bring up 
their amendments. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. President, I would hope on this 
bill there will be no percentage cut- 
back offered. These are all practically 
mandatory and very necessary expend- 
itures. I do not know how we could apply 
a percentage cutback. 

Mr. President, I do hope there will be 
no amendments offered to this bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the Ap- 
propriations Committee members and 
our staff for the manner in which they 
have handled these numerous supple- 
mental appropriations requests. It has 
been a more difficult job than handling 
the regular appropriations bills. I hope 
this will not occur again. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee chair- 
men have been notified to be here. I see 
the Senator from Rhode Island wants 
to speak. I presume he has an amend- 
ment which deals with the part of the 
supplemental involving the so-called 
Hart Building. Is that correct? 

Mr. CHAFEE. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If that is correct, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is here but 
Senator Sasser, the chairman of that 
subcommittee, is not here. We are try- 
ing to reach him now. Senator HoLLincs 
is also interested in the matter. The best 
I can think of right now, because Sena- 
tor Cuaree is the only member I see who 
is ready, is to suggest the absence of a 
quorum until other members have ar- 
rived in the Chamber. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
port. Does the Senator wish the time to 
be charged equally to both sides? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Polly Gault 
and John Casciotti of my staff and 
Wendy Wertheimer, Mary Frances Lowe, 
David Main, Robert Rubin, David Win- 
ston, and Larry Horowitz of the Human 
Resources Committee staff be granted 
the privilege of the floor during debate 
and votes on the supplemental appro- 
priations bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, throughout the 
votes and deliberation today, Martin 
Frank and Leslie Hayes of my staff may 
have the privilege of the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Richard Arnold 
and Ark Monroe of my staff be granted 
the privilege of the floor during debate 
and votes on this bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator ask unanimous 
consent that that be charged equally to 
both sides? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
(HuppLeston). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

AGRICULTURE 

@ Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
second supplemental includes total ap- 
propriations of $280,040,000 for Agricul- 
ture programs. This consists of $98,814,- 
000 for increased pay costs which can- 
not be absorbed, $2 million below the 
budget request, and $181,226,000 in pro- 
gram supplementals, which is $145,090,- 
000 above the budget request, but $6.- 
480,000 less than the House bill. In ad- 
dition, we are recommending a rescission 
of $30 million as proposed by the Presi- 
dent for a drought and flood conserva- 
tion program. This rescission was never 
acted upon by the House. 

The bill includes $1,455,000 for the 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service. This amount consists of $1,255,- 
000 requested for inspection and quaran- 
tine activities, and $200,000 for gypsy 
moth control. Other House increases for 
the Animal and Plant Health Inspec- 
tion Service have been deleted since 
they cannot effectively use the money or 
pursue the recommended programs. 

An appropriation of $50 million is in- 
cluded in order to bring rural water and 
waste disposal grants up to the author- 
ized level. In the area of flood prevention 
and conservation, there is $80 million in 
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the bill for section 216 emergency fiood 
prevention operations as well as $20 mil- 
lion for emergency conservation meas- 
ures. Page 9 and page 11 of the report 
outline the States where there are re- 
quests outstanding for these funds. 

The bill also includes $20 million for 
subscription to capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation. Al- 
though additional cash is badly needed, 
the committee is hopeful that compre- 
hensive crop insurance and disaster pro- 
gram reform legislation, which has been 
pending for at least 2 years, will be 
enacted soon to avoid future requests 
of this nature. 

The bill also includes $7.7 million for 
the Soil Conservation Service for start- 
ing on work to implement the Soil and 
Water Resource Conservation Act and 
the Rural Clean Water Act. 

For salaries and expenses, the bill in- 
cludes $121,000 for the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission and $1 mil- 
lion for the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, the amounts that can be spent for 
additional staff during the time remain- 
ing in the fiscal year. Although the com- 
mittee was very sympathetic to in- 
creased FmHA staffing needs, we feel it 
would be better to fund additional 
Farmers Home personnel in fiscal year 
1979 since few additional personnel can 
be hired this year. The regular 1979 Agri- 
culture appropriations bill has been re- 
ported with $20 million for additional 
Farmers Home personnel. 

Finally, the bill includes a rescission 
of $30 million for the drought and flood 
conservation program. This rescission 
was proposed by the President, but was 
not acted on by the House. The funds 
are not needed, and their rescission will 
have no program impact.@® 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
è Mr. INOUYE. In chapter II on Foreign 
Assistance Act activities the committee 
recommends two amendments: 

First. An increase of $1 million for an 
additional U.S. contribution of $9.5 mil- 
lion equaling the budget request. Addi- 
tional detail appears on page 14 of the 
committee report. 

Second. A reduction of $210,000 in 
migration and refugee assistance funds. 
This reduction would provide $300 in re- 
ception and placement grants for Indo- 
chinese refugees rather than $350 as re- 
quested. Senator ScHweEiKER made this 
amendment in committee and details 
are provided on page 17 of the commit- 
tee report.© 

CHAPTER Ir 

® Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee has 
recommended $539,553,000 in supple- 
mental funding under chapter III of 
H.R. 13467, for the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, the Na- 
tional Commission on Air Quality, and 
the Veterans’ Administration. The 
amount recommended for chapter III is 
$21,224,009 below the budget estimate 
and only $1,000,000 more than the House 
approved bill. 

The major portion of the $539,553,000 
contained in chapter III consists of 
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$24,300,000 for rent supplements under 
the rent supplement program at the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment; $8,000,000 for the air pollution 
abatement and control program at the 
Environmental Protection Agency; and 
$489,600,000 for increased veterans com- 
pensation and pension payments. Spe- 
cifically, the $24,300,000 for rent supple- 
ments would provide 1-year, stop-gap 
rent supplement assistance, pending im- 
plementation of the new troubled proj- 
ects operating subsidy program. The $8,- 
000,000 under EPA abatement and con- 
trol would provide support to State and 
local agencies in the development of re- 
vised State implementation plans (SIP’s) 
under the provisions of the Clean Air 
Act Amendments of 1977. Finally, the 
$489,600,000 recommended for veterans’ 
compensation and pensions would cover 
cost-of-living increases authorized by 
legislation passed late last year. 

The amount recommended by the 
committee is identical to the funding 
provided by the House with the excep- 
tion of an addition of $1,000,000 for vet- 
erans insurance in accordance with a re- 
cently received supplemental budget 
request, not considered by the House. 

The committee has also recommended 
a total of $295,061,000 for pay increases 
for the agencies under the jurisdiction of 
the HUD-Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee, which is $16,084,090 below 
the budget request of $311,145,000. The 
amount recommended is $6,000,000 below 
the House due to a reduction in HUD’s 
pay costs accompanied by language 
transferring $6,000,000 into this account 
from the flood insurance program. 

Mr. President, again, the amount rec- 


ommended by the committee is $21,224,- 
000 below the budget request, while the 
figure recommended for the pay raise 
portion of the bill under the jurisdiction 
of the HUD-Independent Agencies Sub- 


committee is $16,084,000 below the 
budget request of $311,145,000 and $6,- 
000,000 below the House approved 
figure.® 

CHAPTER IV 


@ Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for chapter IV, covering the De- 
partment of the Interior and related 
agencies, the committee recommends 
total appropriations of $542.2 million. 
This includes $326.5 million for the In- 
terior Department and $215.6 million for 
the Forest Service, the Department of 
Energy, and several other related agen- 
cies. The recommendation for chapter 
IV is $34.6 million over the budget esti- 
mates and some $29 million under the 
House allowance. 

For the Interior Department, the com- 
mittee has approved the budget requests 
for firefighting costs on public lands un- 
der the jurisdiction of three agencies. 
The committee also has approved the full 
$205 million requested for partial costs 
of the Redwoods National Park legisla- 
tive taking. For the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, the committee has added $5.6 mil- 
lion for self-determination contract sup- 
port costs and $825,000 to accommodate 
repair of flood damages on two Indian 
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irrigation projects. The recommendation 
for territorial affairs includes an increase 
of $25 million to purchase a hospital fa- 
cility on Guam. The total territorial 
allowance deletes unbudgeted House in- 
creases totaling $17.8 million. 

Under related agencies, the committee 
has agreed to House increases for sol- 
vent refined coal technology and regula- 
tory costs. Otherwise there is general 
agreement with budget and House 
amounts with two exceptions. Under the 
Forest Service, presuppression activities 
not tied directly to fire occurrences have 
been reduced by $10 million. The other 
adjustment is deletion of funding for the 
Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning 
Commission for Alaska since the State 
legislature has not provided required 
matching funds.@ 


® Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, chap- 
ter 5 of the second supplemental bill be- 
fore you deals with the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, The President requested $488 mil- 
lion for these programs, and the commit- 
tee cut this amount nearly in half, by 
$208 million, down to $280 million. This 
is $100 million below the House level. 

Some of you may think we have been 
too tough in cutting back these requests 
so sharply, but the administration seems 
to be coming up all the time with new 
supplemental requests that could have 
been included in their original budget 
submission. I do not know why these 
could not have been included in the 
regular bill. Coming up with an appro- 
priations request at this point in the 
fiscal year for $224 million for the stu- 
dent loan insurance fund, for example. 
The committee trimmed that back by 
$44 million, down to $180 million. 

A request for repairs to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital of $55 million was also turned 
down, although the House had accepted 
most of this request. For years the com- 
mittee has been asking for a comprehen- 
sive plan for mental health services in 
the District of Columbia. Until we get 
that plan and get a commitment from 
the District government for the ultimate 
disposition of that facility, we are not 
going to keep pouring money into it. I 
think Senator Leany might want to take 
a look at this situation in the District 
of Columbia Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor for any 
discussion that my colleagues would like 
to have on any of these items.@ 

SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

H.R. 13467 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the total 
amount of chapter 6 relating to the legis- 
lative branch is $20 million which is: $10 
million over the House allowance; and, 
$40 million below the budget request. 
The principal item of increase over 
the House allowance is $7.7 million for 
the new James Madison Memorial Li- 
brary building. Last June 13, the Senate 
passed S. 3112 which provided an addi- 
tional $10 million authorization for the 
final stage of construction of the Madi- 
son building. The committee is recom- 
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mending $7.7 million, a reduction of $2.3 
million below the budget estimate. This 
amount should be sufficient to complete 
the building. 

The principal reduction below the 
budget estimate is the denial of the $3.75 
million budget request for the Hart 
building. 

So far, the entire steel superstructure, 
as well as the stone and marble exterior, 
has been bought and paid for. The Arch- 
itect of the Capitol still has in reserve 
a balance of $32 million in unobligated 
funds. The committee proposes that the 
shell of the building, which is already 
under contract, be completed and that 
the Architect then continue to finish 
the building with the $32 million cur- 
rently available for that purpose. 

On February 28, 1978, the Senate Office 
Building Commission requested the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to review the costs 
of the Hart building. The committee pre- 
fers to wait until it can fully consider 
that report before recommending for or 
against any additional funding for the 
Hart building. 

Mr. President, these are the highlights 
of chapter 6. I shall be pleased to answer 
any questions the Members may wish to 
raise.6 

SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VIII ITEMS-——-SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL 


© Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
supplemental items in chapter 8 of the 
bill total $8,700,000 under title I, general 
supplements. This is the same amount as 
allowed by the House. However, the 
amount is $3,350,000 over the supple- 
mental estimates submitted for our con- 
sideration. The difference between the 
recommendation and the estimate is due 
mainly to the denial of transfer author- 
ity in the amount of $3,350,000. I will 
briefly summarize the items and the pur- 
poses for which funds are recommended. 
For the Department of Energy, $3,000,- 
000 is recommended to accelerate the 
activities of the Federal Energy Regula- 
tory Commission. This new Commission 
inherited tremendous backlogs from the 
abolished Federal Power Commission, 
and the President requested an amount 
of $3,305,000 in transfer authority to al- 
low the new Commission to hire addi- 
tional personnel to deal with this back- 
log and additional workload given to this 
organization under the Department of 
Energy Organization Act and other en- 
ergy acts authorizations. The request for 
transfer authority, using funds appro- 
priated for other purposes, was denied 
and the committee agreed with the 
House in providing new budget obliga- 
tional authority instead of a transfer. 
For the Army Corps of Engineers, the 
committee recommends the amount of 
$100,000 for general investigations and 
$2,000,000. for construction, general. 
These amounts are the same as provided 
by the House. Additionally, under gen- 
eral investigations, the committee rec- 
ommended that the corps allocate $150,- 
000 from within available funds for 
planning of the Sowashee Creek project 
authorized in 1976, and $55,000 from 
within available funds for study of the 
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Bethel, Alaska, waterfront which has 
been suffering severe erosion and dete- 
rioration. Details on these items are in- 
cluded in the committee report on pages 
70 and 71. The $2,000,000 appropriation 
for construction, generally is for the 
engineering, design, and planning of the 
Montgomery to Gadsden Coosa River 
project as allowed by the House. The 
committee also recommends that the 
Chiefs of Engineers use an amount not 
to exceed $525,000 from within available 
construction, general funds to correct 
the damaging surge problem in Quivira 
Basin, Mission Bay, Calif. 

An amount of $3,600,000 is recom- 
mended for the Nuclear Regulatory Au- 
thority. This is the same as the House 
allowance, but a reduction of $1,750,000 
from the supplemental budget estimate. 
These additional funds are for develop- 
ment of safety and environmental cri- 
teria in support of the high-level waste 
management efforts, the resident inspec- 
tor program at nuclear reactor sites and 
related cost of initiating these newly au- 
thorized programs. Because of the lapse 
of time before the supplemental funds 
would become available, the account 
provided should be sufficient for these 
important activities. 

In title II, increased pay costs man- 
dated by law, the committee recom- 
mendation for the items that come 
within the initial jurisdiction of the Sub- 
committee on Public Works is the same 
as the House allowances. In those in- 
stances where pay cost requirements 
were proposed on the basis of transfer of 
funds previously appropriated for other 
purposes, the committee agreed with the 
House to provide new budget obligational 
authority.e 


@ Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, for 
chapter VIII there is recommended new 
budget authority totaling $656,121,000. 
This is a net decrease of $9,473,000 to the 
budget. We recommend the following 
seven changes netting to $399,349,000 to 
the amount allowed by the House: 

First, deletion of four positions and 
associated costs of $173,000 for the U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations. In- 
sufficient time remains in the fiscal year 
to fill these positions which are funded in 
the 1979 budget; 

Second, deletion of $628,000 allowed 
by the House for the Antitrust Division 
that is not required; and the addition of 
$3,050,000 for settlement of back overtime 
claims of deputy U.S. marshals; 

Third, restoration of $11,000,000 for 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion. This was originally budgeted under 
title IX but is not authorized. We have 
restored it for titles I ($8,000,000) and 
($3,000,000) to expand the funding to the 
public works improvement program and 
for projects similar to that funded under 
title IX; 

Fourth, addition of $1,000,000 to the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration to complete the funding of 
an aquaculture facility at Newport, 
Oreg.; and provide a critically needed 
weather surveillance radar in eastern 
Kentucky; 
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Fifth, addition of $6,150,000 to reno- 
vate the former Marjorie Webster Jun- 
ior College purchased last year into the 
National Fire Academy. 

Sixth, addition of $750,000 to the 
Maritime Adminisration to improve liy- 
ing conditions and training facilities on 
the five vessels on loan to the State 
marine schools; and 

Seventh, addition of $378,000,000 to 
provide additional capital to the disaster 
loan fund of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Due to the drought, storms, and 
other disasters, the appropriations to this 
fund will be $2,640,000,000 for fiscal 1978. 

The House inserted a provision in the 
bill which the committee, on my motion, 
deleted. The deleted proviso begins on 
page 30, line 20, of the bill and would 
restrict our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Andrew Young, or any of his 
staff, from promoting, expressing, or 
otherwise disseminating their individual 
views. This proviso is outrageous and un- 
acceptable. Our country is founded on the 
freedom of expression and the President 
can take whatever action he deems neces- 
sary when an Ambassador expresses 
views differing with the President’s poli- 
cies. It is the duty of the Congress to 
make certain that the freedom is not 
stultified in anyway, but that it persists. 
This proviso is better found in some 
Soviet document rather than in the laws 
of Congress and therefore it has been 
stricken. 

DOT, CHAPTER IX 


@ Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, for the 
Department of Transportation portion 
of the bill chapter IX, the committee rec- 
ommends a total of $131,044,000 in new 
budget authority. This is an increase of 
$82 million over the House bill and $37.6 
million more than the budget estimate. 

The major changes are, first, for the 
Coast Guard, an appropriation of $60 
million for the procurement of an ice- 
breaker to replace the Westwind. That 
vessel has reached the end of its useful 
life, having been constructed in 1944. The 
subcommittee held extensive hearings on 
the need for this procurement. It is 
clearly cost effective and will enable the 
Coast Guard to better perform its ice- 
breaking and other responsibilities in the 
lakes. This item is authorized in Public 
Law 95-61 and, if we do not appropriate 
the money in this bill, that authorization 
will expire. That would mean that we 
would have months and perhaps years of 
further delay and inflationary cost in- 
creases, I urge the Senate to accept this 
committee recommendation. 

Second, for Amtrak, the committee has 
included the appropriation of $22 million, 
the remaining authorization for capital 
grants. That amount is necessary in or- 
der to enable Amtrak to exercise options 
to replace up to eight locomotives for use 
in the Northeast Corridor. We have been 
dismayed for some time at the delay 
down at DOT in making decisions as to 
the type of equipment that will meet the 
trip-time goals for the corridor under 
the Northeast Corridor improvement pro- 
gram. The administration has decided 
that this procurement is needed at this 
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time, if we are to have any chance of 
meeting the goals of the improvement 
program. 

In addition, the committee has con- 
sidered requests for transfer authority 
of $9 million and an appropriation of 
$9,940,000 to liquidate contract author- 
ity, both of which are approved. An in- 
crease in the limitation cn commitments 
of $49,479,000 for UMTA was reduced to 
$40 million. 

Title II of the bill contains $144,526,- 
000 in budget requests, for increased pay 
costs. The committee has recommended 
$139,667,000, a reduction of $4,859,000 
below the administration’s request. This 
is $150,000 above the house and a like 
amount below the budget request for the 
National Transportation Safety Board 
and is necessary as a result of an in- 
crease in general aviation accidents, 
analysis of recent accidents involving 
DC-10 landing gear failures, and in- 
creased postage rates. The committee 
also considered transfer requests of 
$66,677 and $7,591,000 in increases in 
limitations on administrative expenses. 
The bill includes $63,331 and $6,661,000, 
respectively.@ 

CHAPTER X—TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE AND 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
@ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee recommends appropriation of 
$709,386,000 for chapter X—programs 
and activities under the jurisdiction of 
the Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Government Subcommittee. This in- 
cludes $551,600,000 for increased pro- 
gram costs under title I and $157,786,000 
under title II to support the pay increase 
granted Federal civilian employees in 
October 1977. 


The committee recommendation for 
increased program requirements is a re- 
duction of $80,620,000 below the supple- 
mental budget estimate and an increase 
of $2,000,000 above the House bill. The 
recommendation for increased pay costs 
concurs with the House allowance and is 
a reduction of $106,000 below the sup- 
plemental estimate. 


The substantial reduction below the 
supplemental budget estimate for in- 
creased program requirements is due 
primarily to denial of funding for the 
Federal Preparedness Agency of the 
General Services Administration. This 
request was to initiate an ambitious ac- 
quisition program to extend the capa- 
bility of the strategic and critical mate- 
rials stockpile to support the Nation's 
military and industrial needs for the first 
3 years of a major two-front conven- 
tional conflict. A stockpile policy bill 
(H.R. 4895) has been reported by the 
Eenate Armed Services Committee and 
is pending floor consideration. This bill 
requires authorization for stockpile ac- 
quisitions and disposals. The denial of 
funding for this activity pending com- 
pletion of the authorization process 
agrees with the House bill and the Sen- 
ate version of H.R. 12930—fiscal year 
1979 appropriations for Treasury, Post- 
al Service, and general government 
activities. 
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The $2 million increase above the 
House allowance is for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. The recommended amount 
for IRS—$11,900,000—is still a reduc- 
tion of $3,400,000 below the President's 
request. In addition to the inflationary 
pressure, IRS has had to contend with a 
number of unbudgeted items during this 
fiscal year. These include expenses in- 
curred in anticipation of an energy bill 
being enacted, lost production in North- 
east service centers due to the adverse 
weather of the past winter and cost 
overruns due to the May postal rate in- 
crease. 

The committee recommends section 
304 in general provisions to modify the 
Supplemental Treasury and Post Office 
Departments Appropriations Act, 1949 
(62 Stat. 561). This act created a per- 
manent indefinite appropriation to re- 
fund Internal Revenue overpayments. 
However its use for other purposes has 
increased in recent years to include over- 
payments that were never contemplated 
when the statute was enacted over three 
decades ago. A total of $35.7 billion was 
disbursed from this appropriation in fis- 
cal year 1977. 

The committee recommended lan- 
guage in section 304 makes no change in 
the authority of the Internal Revenue 
Service to issue refunds or to disburse 
overpayments for statutory entitlement 
items enacted prior to January 1, 1978. It 
will require an annual review and appro- 
priation for statutory entitlement pro- 
visions enacted subsequent to January 1, 
1978. This change agrees with the legis- 
lative intent of the Budget Impoundment 
and Control Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-344). 

Mr. President, the committee urges 
favorable consideration of this bill.e 
@ Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
budget request for the defense portion of 
the supplemental bill is $2.9 billion. The 
recommended appropriation is $2.6 bil- 
lion in new budget authority, which is 
$300 million below the budget estimate 
and $58 million under the House allow- 
ance. 

Chapter XI of title I funds increased 
subsistence costs, cost-of-living increases 
in military retired pay, dollar devalua- 
tion, particularly in Germany and 
Japan, indirect hire foreign national pay 
increases, and funds for the procurement 
of fleet satellite communications space- 
craft 4 and 5. 

The recommendations include trans- 
fer of the $100 million fiscal year 1978 
readiness fund as an offset against the 
request of over $300 million in new 
budget authority to meet currency de- 
valuation. 

Title II of the bill includes $2.1 bil- 
lion to fund the 7.05 percent pay raise 
for military and civilian personnel, 
which went into effect on October 1, 
1977.0 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1589 


(Purpose: To rescind $54,000,000 of the sums 
appropriated for the construction of the 


Hart Senate Office Building) 
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Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an unprinted amendment on 
behalf of myself, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. DE- 
CoNcINI, Mr. Domenicr, Mr. GARN, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. LUGAR, MR. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
RortH, and Mr. WALtop, and ask that it 
be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE), for himself and Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. 
DeConcinr, Mr. Domenicr, Mr. Garn, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. Lucar, Mr. Proxmrre, Mr, ROTH 
and Mr. WaALLop, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 1589: 

On page 27, after line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Hart Senate Office Building 

“Appropriations provided to the Architect 
of the Capitol in Public Law 92-607, Public 
Law 93-245, and Public Law 93-554 for con- 
struction and equipping the Hart Senate 
Office Building (also identified as the exten- 
sion of the New Senate Office Building) 
are hereby rescinded in the amount of 
$54,000,000. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator from 
Arkansas be in charge of the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair inquires, is this the amend- 
ment on which there has been requested 
14% hours? 

Mr. CHAFEE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. How much time is 
there on this particular amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
hour and a half. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. My request is that 
the time be in the charge of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Harold Bray- 
man, Lee Verstandig and David Narsav- 
age be granted the privilege of the floor 
during debate of this amendment and 
votes thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the 
amendment we are considering now does 
the following thing: It rescinds the un- 
spent funds on the Hart Building, that 
mammoth complex that is being built 
next to the Dirksen Building, in the ex- 
tent of $54 million. There is currently 
appropriated for that building $85 mil- 
lion. This rescission of $54 million, if ac- 
cepted, would leave $31 million which 
can be spent on the building. Of that 
amount, 15 has already been spent and 
16 would be left to get out of the contract 
and wind up the complete affairs of the 
building. What would be left there then 
would be—Mr. President, may we have 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, what 
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would happen to this amendment would 
be that adequate money would be left to 
pay off any contracts outstanding, get 
out of the whole business, finish the 
project—not finish the building, but the 
contracts, end them up, rescind them all. 


A steel structure would be left ar.d the 
whole boondoggle would be ended. Then 
we would decide what to do with this 
steel structure that should have been 
stopped a long time ago. 

Mr. President, many might say, “We 
are too late. We have gone too far. Here 
is this steel building, a hole dug, we can- 
not stop.” 

Well, I say to that, Mr. President, that 
I wrote to the Rules Committee. I intro- 
duced a resolution sent to the committee 
3% months ago when there was only a 
hole there. I asked them to stop con- 
struction of that building, get out of the 
contracts, make a garage out of it, make 
& park, have a great big monument to 
Philip Hart, say the whole thing was a 
mistake and call an end to it. 

I might say, Mr. President, that reso- 
lution acted as the greatest single spur 
to construction that has ever happened 
around here. They really lit a fire under 
the contractor and they have been rush- 
ing up that steel ever since, which is 
unfortunate. 

Mr. President, what are the objections 
to this building? The objections are two- 
fold. 

First of all, the expense of it, particu- 
larly in connection with the times we are 
living in now. 

Mr. President, as everybody in this 
Chamber knows, and that includes every- 
body sitting in the galleries, the single 
greatest problem facing this country is 
not the Soviets, is not unemployment, is 
not the condition of our water or our air. 
The greatest single problem facing this 
Nation right now is soaring, raging infla- 
tion, which we cannot seem to get a han- 
dle on. It is now running, if we extrapo- 
late the monthly figures, into double 
digits—a really frightening thing. 

We have the President saying to us, 
“Hold down expenditures.’ He is going 
to hold down salary increases to 5.5 per- 
cent. He is urging everybody to hold 
down expenditures. 

In this Chamber we are doing the same 
thing. Two percent cuts here, 2 percent 
cuts there. Anything we can do to hold 
down expenditures of this Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Even at that, I might say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, even with the most optimistic fig- 
ures, this budget is going to be $50 bil- 
lion in deficit, which is further going to 
fuel inflation. 

Just yesterday we heard the distin- 
guished member of the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. HoLLINGS, on this floor, 
and I quote: 

Everybody is worried about inflation. The 
Senate voted two days ago to try to reduce 
and get to a balanced budget by 1981. Let's 
balance it in a steady fashion, as we are 
trying to do here, rather than a meat ax ap- 
proach. But let's not kid ourselves, let us 
cut back on inflation. 
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That was what Senator HoLLINGS said 
yesterday on this floor. 

Here in this context, when everybody 
is looking to the Federal Government to 
do its part in curbing inflation, how can 
we justify going ahead with what will 
end up being the most costly Federal 
building ever built in the history of this 
Government? 

The costs are going to end up close to 
$200 million. The only close one to that 
is the FBI Building which is twice the 
size of this Hart Building, and that came 
in at $126 million. 

Let us look at the costs of this building. 
We started out—what a tragic mistake— 
in 1972, $48 million. 

Listen to the figures as we go up. 

Year 1972, $48 million; 1973, $68 mil- 
lion; and 1974, $85 million. 

They keep tossing a few more million 
in. 

Now, they are going to come in very 
shortly and ask for $37 million more. 
That will get the building up to $122 
million. Then GAO says that figure is 
unrealistically low. 

The only thing we know about the 
figures that come to us from the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol is that they are 
always wrong, and they are always 
wrong on the low side. 

I must say it is good that he is not 
Treasurer of the United States or head 
of OMB, because he would have us in 
eyen greater difficulty. 

Mind, the $122 million is unrealistical- 
ly low, that is what he says now in 
1978 with 3 years to go for final con- 
struction. That does not include the fur- 
nishings. That does not include the ren- 
ovations that are going to have to be 
accomplished on the Russell and Dirk- 
sen Buildings. 

Do we think when we have 50 Sen- 
ators in that hot building, with 16-foot 
ceilings, that their 50 compatriots in 
the other buildings will be content with 
only 8-foot ceilings? 

We cannot stand that. We have to 
have a 16-foot ceiling like the other 
fellow. 

So there will be mammoth renova- 
tions to the Russell and Dirksen 
Buildings. 

I might say, Mr. President, on the 
expenses of the Russell and Dirksen 
Buildings, anybody trying to make any 
cuts in the walls will run into a lot of 
expense. 

Those are not computed in the fig- 
ures before us today. 

Now, what kind of a building is this 
that we are saying to the people of 
the United States that we wish to build 
in this time of soaring infiation when, 
theoretically, we are doing everything 
to hold back expenses? 

Well, 16-foot ceilings, as I mentioned. 
There is wood paneling. A rooftop res- 
taurant. 

Mind, we already have two restaurants. 
One hundred Senators, two restaurants 
with 250 seats. So they are figuring on 
adding 100 new seats over in the new 
building. That is 31⁄2 seats to every Sen- 
ator. We have to really move around at 
lunchtime. 
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A new gym, twice the size of the two 
gyms we have. 

How can anybody justify this? 

Indoor tennis court. Will that not be 
splendid? 

I must say, that Mussolini-style build- 
ing is an outrage. I think it is just say- 
ing to the people of the United States, 
“Don't do as we do, do as we say, 
fight inflation everywhere but do not ex- 
pect us to.” 

So that is one of my objections to this 
building, the size and cost of it. 

Second, Mr. President, and I think an 
even more serious objection, is the fact 
that if we build this building, inevitably 
the size of the staff of the U.S. Senate 
is going to increase. 

I know my friend from Arkansas is go- 
ing to rise in defense of this building and 
say how jamimed we all are in our present 
offices. 

Is it not terrible that we do not even 
get the OSHA standards, the staff is 
crammed into 67 square feet of space 
apiece? 

Well, Mr. President, I will guarantee 
one thing, if this building is built, staff 
will fill it, new staff will be added, and 
we will be right back where we started. 

Now, how can I say that? 

Well, it does not do any harm to take 
a little look at history. 

In 1955 when there were 96 Senators— 
that was only 23 years ago, there were 
96 Senators—everybody in the Russell 
Building, everybody seeming to get along 
all right, they had 2,000 staff for the U.S. 
Senate. That includes everybody. The 
people in our home districts, in our 
home areas, the people who work in the 
restaurant, who work in the Senate, 
everybody—2,000. 

So we built the Dirksen Building, 850,- 
000 square feet. That was opened in 
1958. 

What has happened? Staff in the U.S. 
Senate has expanded three and a half 
times. There are now 7,000 staff for the 
U.S. Senate. 

Everybody in the Government says, 
“Hold down employment. Let us cut back 
on the size of the U.S. Government.” 

I am confident that the Senator from 
Arkansas probably campaigned on that 
when he was home in his State. 

To some extent, we have held down 
the growth of civilian employment in the 
U.S. Government. In the last 23 years, 
while the staff of the Senate has gone 
up 3 and a half times, the rest of the 
Government civilian employment has 
gone up only 17 percent. So the executive 
branch is doing its part. How about the 
Senate trying to do its part as well? 

The tragic thing is that there is no 
end in sight. As I mentioned, there is an 
irrefutable law that exists which is that 
staff expands to fill available space. As 
surely as this building is built, it will be 
jammed with staff. We will all say that 
we need more people, more money to pay 
for the people, and up will go the budget. 

Mr. President, efforts have been made 
over the last several years to add space 
for us in the U.S. Senate, and we can 
look at some of the buildings that have 
been added for us in that time. It is not 
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as though we have just been stuck with 
the Dirksen Building. That is 85,000 
square feet. But listen to what else we 
have taken over. We have taken over 
the Plaza Hotel, 14,000 square feet; the 
Immigration Building, 54,000 square feet; 
the Capitol Hill Hotel, 23,000 square feet; 
the Senate Court Apartments, 42,000 
square feet; the Hill Apartments, 18,000 
square feet. On and on it goes. There 
seems to be an inexhaustible appetite of 
the U.S. Senate to occupy space. 

Is this going to be the end of it, if we 
get this new building? Well, not accord- 
ing to the Architect of the Capitol. Listen 
to what he said in a letter to Senator 
PELL, dated May 18, Senator PELL being 
chairman of the Rules Committee. Lis- 
ten to what the Architect of the Capitol 
said in this letter: 

At present ratios of Senators’ office space 
to committee and support space, this trans- 
lates into 920,000 gross square feet of build- 
ing needed by 1987 in addition to the Hart 
Building. 


Did you hear that one, everybody? 
Nine hundred twenty thousand gross 
square feet by 1987, 10 years from now, 
in addition to the Hart Building. What 
happens if we get two more Senators 
from Washington, D.C.? Each will need 
a new building, at this rate of growth. 

Mr. President, somewhere we have to 
draw the line. Somebody has to say 
enough is enough. The only way we are 
going to cut down on the size of staff is 
for everybody to be so cram-jammed 
that they will not be able to add more 
staff. That is the best thing that could 
happen to the U.S. Senate. 

I see the distinguished majority leader 
smiling. I know he concurs. I suspect that 
he is going to vote with me on this. I am 
not betting on it, but I think I have him 
tilting, and I think he sees the folly of 
this building. Mr. President, the majority 
leader needs space to hang up his coat. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
from Rhode Island has my coat now. He 
will soon have my shirt, if he keeps talk- 
ing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHAFEE. That is a coat anybody 
would love to have—and the trousers 
with it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is my 
square dance suit, and there ain’t nobody 
else going to get any of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHAFEE. That suit certainly adds 
some volume to the music that takes 
place, wherever the majority leader plays 
the fiddle, at the square dance. 

Mr. President, there are a lot of jokes 
about this building. I did not know Sen- 
ator Hart. A lot of people say that this 
is probably the most inept, inappropri- 
ate type of memorial to Senator Hart 
that possibly could be constructed. I 
cannot comment on that. Others might 
be able to do so. 

All I know is that in a time when we 
are urging the rest of the Nation to curb 
inflation, I think it is appropriate for us 
to do our part and hold back. Maybe we 
will need a building sometime. I hope we 
do not. 
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I have a cure in lieu of this building. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
what is the Senator’s cure? 

Mr. CHAFEE. My cure, first of all, is 
to take a very accurate space appraisal 
of what we have existing in our present 
surroundings. Is it necessary for the 
Architect of the Capitol to be located in 
the Capitol? Does he have to be here, or 
could that space be used more appropri- 
ately by some of the staff we are talking 
about? 

Second, there are all kinds of staff or 
auxiliary functions in the Russell Build- 
ing and the Dirksen Building: The up- 
holstery shop, the cabinet shop, the 
paint shop, the plumbing and heating 
shop, the masonry shop, the electrical 
shop, the sheet metal and carpentry 
shop, the beauty and barber shops, the 
furniture storage. 

Does the furniture storage have to be 
in the Dirksen Building, occupying 9,000 
square feet? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
have to use more imagination instead of 
embarking on this incredibly expensive 
building, let us face these auxiliary func- 
tions and house them in cheaper space. 

Senators may have noted that last 
week the New York Times reported that 
an IBM building will cost $75 million, 
and it is a 41-story building, with floor 
space exactly the same as this building. 
How can we justify spending what will 
end up to be $200 million on a building 
that has the space IBM seems to get for 
$75 million? 

So, Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment, to stop 
everything, get out of the contracts, and 
let us pause and take a look at how we 
can do this job better, if indeed we should 
have more space. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I yield. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Rhode Island 
has performed a real service in pointing 
out this somewhat comical situation— 
and itis. 

I think that a lot of people, when they 
talk about the new Hart Building, do so 
with a degree of jest. When the facts 
are described, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island has done so precisely, it is a little 
hard to stop smiling—when you hear 
about the third Senate gym and the 
third Senate dining room and the 
paneled offices and the 16-story build- 
ing, and so forth. 

But I think that what is more impor- 
tant than the building itself is the sym- 
bol it represents. This is not just another 
building in Washington. There must be 
hundreds or thousands of government 
buildings in Washington. This is a sym- 
bol that is being erected. This is a monu- 
ment that is being constructed. 

The issue involved in this symbol is 
very simple to describe: Will the Ameri- 
can people believe in their Federal 
Government? 

We did get the message in proposition 
13. We were told by the American people 
that they believe they are paying too 
much in taxes, that they believe that 
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Government is just too big, that it is 
taking too much from them. They would 
not object it they believed they were get- 
ting their money’s worth in response, 
but the fact is that they do not believe 
they are getting their money’s worth. 

So what we have been doing over the 
last few weeks or months is gradually 
whittling down authorization bills, grad- 
ually whittling down appropriations 
bills—2 percent here, 2 percent there: 
and people are saying, “Well, what are 
you taking it out of? How can you take 
it out of our programs? How can you 
take it out of programs that affect the 
lives of people?” We are saying, We have 
to do that. We have to cut down some of 
these programs, because all of us are 
suffering from inflation.” 

We now have a 10-percent annualized 
rate of inflation in this country, and we 
simply have to get this Government un- 
der control. 

We in Washington are doing more to 
the American people than we are doing 
for the American people. But if we start 
cutting down 2 percent at a time pro- 
grams that affect the way that the peo- 
ple in this country live, the very least 
we are going to have to do is to make 
some sacrifices for ourselves, and the 
most obvious sacrifice that we can make 
is to stop this ridiculous building, and 
that is what it is. It is a laughable sit- 
uation. That is why everyone laughs 
about it. But at stake is our own credi- 
bility. At stake is whether or not people 
believe in their Government, whether 
we can say anything to the American 
people any more that is believable. 

It is absolutely ridiculous. The IBM 
Co., one of the major companies in the 
United States, builds a major office build- 
ing, 40 or 41 stories high in the middle 
of New York City, for some $75 million, 
and we are going up to $122 million, some 
say $200 million to build, what is it, 
a five- or six-story office building for our- 
selves. Listen to some of the rest of the 
figures. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator goes on, will he yield for 
one comment? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAFEE. On whose time? 

Mr. DANFORTH. On the Senator's 
time, of course. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am not sure I have 
time. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Do I have time on 
this? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, the 
Senator does. 

Mr. BUMPERS. On my time. 

I refer the Senator to page 5 of the 
bill which says the total amount of the 
bill is $1,118 million. Decrease it $26 mil- 
lion below the budget estimate. In addi- 
tion, the total amount of the bill is sub- 
ject to further reduction of 5 percent pur- 
suant to section 311 of the bill which 
provides of the total budget authority 
provided in this act for payments not re- 
quired by law 5 percent shall be with- 
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held from obligations and expenditure. 
So we already cut it 5 percent. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, the 
question is whether this thing is going to 
be built or not. That is the issue. And at 
what cost is it going to be built? 

In Kansas City, Mo., a major sports 
complex was just completed just a few 
years ago, consisting of two stadiums, a 
baseball stadium for the Kansas City 
Royals, hopefully our next world cham- 
pions, and a football stadium for the 
Kansas City Chiefs. It is a beautiful 
sports complex. It covers some.300 acres 
of real estate, and the total cost of doing 
that was $55 million. 

We are going maybe three times that 
high for this office building. 

The St. Louis arch and visitor center— 
granted it was built about 10 years ago, 
and we have had inflation since then— 
was built for $13 million. 

Missouri Western State University, a 
whole university in St. Joseph, Mo., situ- 
ated on 744 acres of prime land at St. 
Joseph, was built in the 1960’s at a cost 
oï $13 million. 

So we have something that is totally 
beyond comparison and an incomparable 
monument that we are building beyond 
the wildest dreams of anyone in the busi- 
ness world or anyone out there in the 
country. It is a palace we are building. 
It is not just a building. 

I think Senator CHAFEE is absolutely 
right when he says that you talk about 
the staff being crowded around here. 
Maybe what we should do is cut down on 
the staff. But as soon as we create an- 
other building what we are going to end 
up doing is cram that building with yet 
more people to write memorandums to 
each other. 

I wish I could say that this building is 
the only example. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation on 
my time? 

Mr, DANFORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely want to 
point out one thing. There is no money 
in this bill for this building at all. When 
it comes to how you are going to fur- 
nish it, and all these costs are taken 
out of the air, that will have to come 
along in the future appropriation, the 
legislative appropriation. It seems to me 
the time to be talking about that is when 
we have that before us and come down 
and testify. But there is no money in 
this bill for this building at all. I have 
not looked at it. But I can see it from 
a distance. There is a shell over there. 
I am talking about the legislative pro- 
cedure here. It seems to me that the 
Senator from Rhode Island and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri should wait until we 
come to an item that is going to add to 
the building or put some of the things 
in that they object to or not put them 
in and talk about it then. 

I want to make that observation. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I understand the 
Senator’s observation. But we have been 
trying to make this point now for some 
half a year, and it seems that as soon 
as Senator CHAFEE first made the point 
we had an acceleration in the building 
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project in order to create sort of a law 
of inertia so that the argument can be 
made at some subsequent time, “We al- 
ready pumped so many tens of millions 
of dollars in this thing there is no turn- 
ing back now.” 

It is exactly like the arguments on the 
war in Vietnam. After you lose the first 
10,000 or 20,000 people, what is another 
10,000 or 20,000 additional people? So 
you get deeper and deeper involved in 
this sort of situation. 

I wish this were the only example of 
extravagance around this place, but the 
problem is that we take in the Senate 
and Congress, and Washington in gen- 
eral, every halfway reasonable concept, 
for example, that you need office space 
for our personnel. Then we take the most 
far-out imaginable or even unimaginable 
extreme as to what we can do or what we 
can build or what the cost should be. 
Then when we get that farthest out num- 
ber that anyone can possibly think of, it 
seems that we multiply it by 2 or 3. 

I was amazed to get a letter from the 
Secretary of the Senate about a month 
or so ago about the newspapers in the 
Marble Room. It was absolutely ridicu- 
lous, and I am glad the Secretary of the 
Senate is intending to do something 
about it and is calling our attention to it. 

The Marble Room, for those who do 
not know, is located right across this lit- 
tle alcove here, and it is for Senators 
only. No one else may go in there except 
Senators and pages going in looking for 
Senators. I think people would say it 
would be nice to have some newspapers 
for Senators to read in the Marble Room. 
But according to the Secretary of the 
Senate we got to the point where we were 
subscribing to no less than 229 news- 
papers, 74 percent of which were never 
read by anyone and that the annual cost, 
according to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, for newspaper subscriptions for one 
room was $37,826. And only 100 Sena- 
tors may go in there and read them, and 
all of them have subscriptions to news- 
papers at their homes and all of them 
have subscriptions to newspapers in their 
offices, and they may go in the cloak- 
room if they want to read newspapers. 
Yet we got involved in something where 
we just went out to the most far out ex- 
treme that anyone could imagine and 
started spending $37,000 on newspapers. 

Consider if you will the Capitol Police 
Department. It is just one other exam- 
ple. That is why I am saying this build- 
ing is a symbol of what we are talking 
about. It is not the whole thing. The 
Capitol Police Department consists of 
1,186 police officers—1186. The cost is 
$21.8 million. These 1,186 people are sup- 
posed to protect 535 Members of Con- 
gress and maybe 17,000 staff people 
around here. 

The entire city of Kansas City, Mo., 
with a population of over half a million 
people manages with a police depart- 
ment of 1,200. Hannibal, Mo., which has 
probably about the same population as 
Capitol Hill, about 19,000 people, man- 
ages with 42 police officers. 

How do we get involved in these ex- 
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treme boondoggles as Senator CHAFEE 
called them? How do we get involved in 
this concept that absolutely anything 
goes around this place? And how can we 
convince the American people that we 
are doing something around here other 
than squandering their money that they 
have earned by the sweat of their brow 
on our own luxury? 

This building is a symbol, and it should 
be stopped. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, we 
had a discussion earlier on the role of 
the Capitol Police and what they were 
costing us. I do not want to reopen the 
argument, but I do think it is important 
for the Members to be aware of what 
they are doing. 

I have been advised by the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate that this very week 
it has been necessary for the Capitol 
Police to detain and interview five dis- 
turbed individuals who were around the 
Senate Chamber. I might say they were 
not Senators. There were also four bomb 
threats in the last few days in the Senate. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement by Chief Powell 
relating to the previous colloquy on the 
Capitol Police be printed in the RECORD 
at the proper place in the previous col- 
loquy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CHIEF POWELL 

Mr. Chairman, included within the area of 
our responsibility are approximately 195 
acres of ground, twenty buildings or por- 
tions thereof, with a total of 76 entrance- 
ways, and consisting of a total of 7,584,788 
square feet. 

There is a total of 492 fixed posts which 
requires the assignment of 820 officers. 
These assignments are exclusive of all ad- 
ministrative, communications, certain in- 
vestigative and supervisory personnel. 

The leasing by the Congress of certain 
space in two privately owned buildings, the 
assignment of additional personnel to the 
galleries of the respective Houses, and the 
assignment of personnel to cover security 
posts for certain committees investigating 
sensitive matters has resulted in 45 new 
posts requiring the services of 75 officers. 
This requirement has been filled largely by 
the utilization of present personnel work- 
ing overtime duty. 


During calendar year 1977 the Capitol 
Police were called upon to furnish addi- 
tional police services for 68 different com- 
mittees or subcommittees for a total of 3,809 
requests for 5,417 officers totalling 26,661 
man-hours. 


For special events, such as the Presidential 
Inauguration, Joint Sessions and Joint 
Meetings, visits by foreign Heads of State, 
demonstrations and various receptions, we 
had 1,407 requests which required 8,702 of- 
ficers for 43,183 man-hours. 

We received 178 requests for countersur- 
veillance services from 47 different sources 
utilizing 784 officers for 2,800 man-hours. 

Due to various requests or as a result 
of certain intelligence, we responded to 272 
bomb related inspections, utilizing 855 of- 
ficers for a total of 1,162 man-hours. 

During 1977 we recruited and trained 91 
new appointees and retrained or provided 
specialized training for 1,038 officers. All of 
this training totalled 140,586 man-hours. 
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Additionally, 22 members of the Capitol 
Police force have now graduated from the 
F.B.I. National Academy, and, of course, we 
are planning for continued participation in 
this very fine training facility. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. CHAFEE. On his time. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Of course, on my time. 

I would like to start off by saying that 
the Senator from Missouri should check 
with Congressman MicuHe. and Senator 
Morcean to find out whether they think 
we have too many Capitol Police. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Congressman MICHEL 
said we had too many. He was the one 
who had the beating. The answer is to 
not spend so much money on police. 
There are other answers to this problem. 
But not to hire more and more police- 
men. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Then someone should 
offer an amendment to cut the number 
of Capitol Police. 

I am filling in for others, who could 
deliver a much more ringing defense of 
this building, and would enjoy it a lot 
more than I would. I do not particularly 
relish the role in which I have been cast 
here. 

This building was designed and au- 
thorized long before I got to the Senate. 
I do not know how I would have voted 
if I had had the opportunity to vote back 
then. I probably would have voted 
against it and would have instead offered 
a substitute to cut the Senate staffs in 
half. 

I am curious, incidentally, why some- 
body has not come up with that idea. We 
are trying to house the people who are 
working for the Senators and the com- 
mittees in sort of halfway decent cir- 
cumstances so they can do their work in 
an orderly, thoughtful way. 

I pay my AA and my legislative aide 
between $45,000 and $50,000, and each 
one of them has about 26 square feet, 
with a great many other people sur- 
rounding them, and with phones ringing 
all the time. They are supposed to be 
thoughtful and sensitive and give me 
the best advice they can give me on the 
critical issues the Senate debates. 

I am not red hot for all these fancy 
office spaces for staff. I am willing to cut 
back staff. As a matter of fact, I daresay 
that I turned back more of my office 
account in clerk hire money last year 
than anybody in the Senate. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
said that he bets that when I ran for the 
Senate I said I would be frugal and I 
would help to cut out all the waste. He is 
dead right. But I did not promise to take 
leave of my senses. 

I cannot think of anything that would 
be more exciting to tell my people than 
that we have already spent $16 million 
on that building, and we are going to 
terminate it, even though the steel and 
marble are already bought and paid for. 
We are going to terminate it. We are go- 
ing to tear it down. We are going to pay 
the contractors the damages they may 
sustain as the result of the termination 
of their contracts, which will cost about 
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$19 million. It is going to cost $35 mil- 
lion to terminate it, and another $14,- 
725,000 to convert it to a garage. Now, 
my people would love that because that 
converts to $100,000 per parking space as 
compared to $18,000 if we build a parking 
garage. 

You talk about penny-wise and pound- 
foolish, that would have to be the height 
of idiocy. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question there? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Is his theory in life that 
once you keep stumbling ahead on a 
useless project that is going to be ex- 
tremely expensive because if you quit it 
might cost you some money, far less than 
if you plunged ahead? Sure it costs 
some money to cease this thing. Mistakes 
were made. But let us cut our losses. 
Why go ahead with a $200 million build- 
ing because it might cost us $16 million 
to quit? 

Mr. BUMPERS. The present antici- 
pated cost of this building is $120 mil- 
lion, not $200 million. 

But if I could, I would like to answer 
the Senator’s question with a question. 
There was a proposed Federal building 
in Providence, R.I., and OMB and GSA 
decided to defer it because of the cost, 
and so the Senator from Rhode Island 
introduced a bill to bypass OMB, and 
the bill passed, and now we are going 
to build a building in Providence, R.I., 
thanks to a bill by that Senator, and 
that building is going to cost the Fed- 
eral Government $250 a square foot to 
lease for 20 years, and at the end of 20 
years the developer still has the building. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor, Mr. President, will yield on that? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I would be happy to. 

Mr. CHAFEE. If we are going to go 
back and forth on the States’ amounts 
on this floor, let me just say there has 
not been built in the city of Providence 
since 1938 any Federal building. 

I did not introduce any bill to provide 
for the construction of a new building. 
GSA sent up the prospectus in the mat- 
oe and the building, hopefully, will be 

uilt. 

But if every communitv in this country 
has not had built a building for 30 vears, 
they are doing very well. I wonder if that 
is true for Arkansas? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I want to apologize 
to the Senator. I did misspeak myself. 
It was not a bill. It was a suhmission by 
GSA to the Rules Committee which, in 
wig approved it. It did not require a 

But the simple fact is that this build- 
ing in Rhode Island is going to cost the 
Federal Government $250 a square foot 
over a 20-year period and, at the end 
of 20 years, the United States has noth- 
ing. The developer still ħas the build- 
ing, and the United States will continue 
to spend $12.50 or more a foot a year 
to continue renting that building. 

Now, we are talking about the Senate 
building that is going to cost $101 a 
square foot, and it is built to last a hun- 
dred years. The United States will still 
own it so long as it lasts. 
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The suggestion is clear here, of course, 
that somehow or other we are building 
a big monstrosity there that is going to 
necessitate hiring another 3,000 people 
to fill it up. I am standing here and tell- 
ing my colleagues I am willing to cut 
my staff back. I do not know how I could 
do it but I will. 

The Senator from Rhode Island makes 
analyses and comparisons of the way 
things used to be around here. Well, I 
will tell you how things used to be 
around here. There used to be a 6-month 
session; there used to be between 50 and 
100 rolicalls a year; there used to be 
about 20 letters a day coming to the 
Senator from Arkansas’ office; there 
used to be about 30 bills a year passed. 

You know, I hear people constantly 
in the coffee shops saying, “Why don’t 
they teach our children like they used 
to? Why don't they do something about 
crime? Why don’t they cut spending? 
Why don’t they do everything?” 

Have you ever noticed this obsession 
that everybody seems to have with 
“them” instead of with “us”? 

One time somebody said to Will 
Rogers, “Why aren’t things like they 
used to be, Will?” Will said, “Things 
ain’t like they used to be and they never 
were,” and they never will be again, and 
I am glad. 

I like the life we have now. I wish we 
could control inflation, because so far as 
I am concerned that and energy are the 
only two things that keep this country 
from realizing its potential. 

My 4-year-old brother died of acute 
indigestion because my mother and 
father lived in a remote village in the 
Ozark Mountains. That is the reason 
my mother made my father move to 
town. He died of a condition that would 
only require a routine visit to a doctor’s 
office today. 


I worked in a canning plant when I 
was 12 years old for 10 cents an hour 
60 hours a week. I worked for an hour in 
120 degree heat; go down, take salt 
tablets, drink water, and then go and 
work another hour. Those were the good 
old days. Well, they are not good old 
days to me. I do not want any more of 
them. Maybe this is not the most stirring 
defense of that building over there, but I 
will tell you one thing, you look at all 
these cost charts, and it is not the worst 
deal in the world. 

Incidentally, you know, Mr. President, 
I could hardly wait to get to the Senate. 
I ran hard, and I got here. I had read 
all those Jack Anderson stories about all 
the perks a Senator had. I could hardly 
wait. He said, ‘They have their own 
subways, their private elevators, free 
haircuts, free shoeshines, subsidized 
food,” and I certainly expected a limou- 
sine and a chauffeur. 

Some of that was correct. Senator 
Humphrey and I got rid of the free hair- 
cuts and free shoeshines, so they would 
not have that to write about. 

But look at the comparison of the 
cost of the Rayburn Building. In to- 
day’s dollars, the Rayburn Building cost 
$186 a square foot. So $101 a square foot 
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does not look like too bad a bargain to 
me. The FBI Building, in today’s dollars, 
cost $90 a square foot. The A.T. & T. 
Building in New Jersey, $101 a square 
foot. The Federal Office Building in Al- 
bany, N.Y., $139 a square foot. The IBM 
Building in New York, $110 a square foot. 
The Underwood Headquarters Building 
in Westwood, Mass., $110 a square foot. 
A.T. & T.’s mammoth building in New 
York City, $107 a square foot, and to 
house only about 1,000 people. 

I am interested in the comments about 
the Senate annex buildings that the 
Senator discussed. You are not permitted 
in those buildings to have a file cabinet 
over two decks high, because they are 
afraid the floor will fall in. 

Of course, my office does qualify for 
high office standards. You know some- 
thing? I practiced law in a big town of 
1,700 people. I had twice as nice an office 
there as in the Senate. I daresay any- 
body here could say the same thing. 

I do not care; I am not squawking. I 
very seldom use all the space in my office. 
I took an office 2 years ago with 25 square 
feet less in it so my staff could have a 
little more space. If I could cut it in 
half I would do that, to give them a little 
more space. 

People back home would love to see 
me, probably, standing up here condemn- 
ing instead of defending, in a ringing, 
denunciation of Government waste in 
that building. 

I am reminded of a comment made by 
Gerald Ford. The former President said 
this in a speech to Congress: 

You know, I have always understood the 
difference between those fine, meritorious 
projects in Michigan and those boondoggles 
in the other 49 States. 


That is what we are talking about here. 
You can jump on a building in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for the benefit of Senators, and 
who is going to protest? Why, everybody 
is going to love you. 

I was reluctant to mention that Rhode 
Island building a while ago. If I had had 
a chance to get it in Arkansas, my people 
would have thought I was remiss if I had 
not done it, just as the people of Rhode 
Island feel the same way about their 
distinguished Senator. 

But anytime it is in Washington, you 
can jump on it and scream to high 
heaven, and you ain’t going to make any- 
body mad. As a matter of fact, you are 
going to make a lot of friends. 

Somebody sent me a copy of a picture 
of the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island standing out there in front of the 
bulldozers at the Hart Building and said, 
“Why don’t you do this?” 

The reason I do not do it is because 
I do not want to park my car in a $100,000 
space. 

As I say, I do not relish the position I 
find myself in at this time, but I do not 
think the Senate ought to take leave of 
its senses and spend $50 million for a 
parking garage, either. 

Why was this not raised before? I will 
tell you why it was not raised before. 
I mean everybody knew what the cost 
was. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
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been here during all the planning stages, 
the authorization, and the appropriation, 
and many other Senators have. Why is 
this just now suddenly dawning on every- 
body to be a big proposition of waste? 
And I use the word “proposition” ad- 
visedly. 

Well, who is for waste? Somebody said 
to me the other day, “I think this is the 
fair way.” Well, who is for the unfair 
way? They talk about equal rights and 
human rights. Who is for inhuman rights 
and unequal rights? I do not hear any- 
body around this floor defending unequal 
rights, inhuman rights, uncivil rights. Of 
course we are not. 

There are times to cut spending around 
here. 

I voted against that Nimitz class air- 
craft carrier, one of the biggest turkeys 
ever passed on this floor, and I want to 
thank the Senator from Rhode Island 
for his very eloquent argument against 
that Nimitz class carrier along with the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CuLVER). Is it not funny that you can- 
not bring a defense budget on this floor 
that is too big for some of the Members? 
And to hear them talk, some of the social 
programs cannot be too small to accept. 
But when you find something that you 
can jump on and make political hay and 
not make anybody mad, God is with you, 
good, bad, or indifferent. The Hart build- 
ing is a great example. 

Even if I agreed with the Senator from 
Rhode Island that the building was real- 
ly a turkey, I would be reluctant to join 
him because Phil Hart was the kindest, 
most thoughtful, most generous, and I 
think one of the best Senators who ever 
served in this body. I was happy to at- 
tend the ceremony for him before he 
died, when we all signed our names 
proudly to the architect’s drawing book. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Arkansas 
would allow me to make an observation 
here. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. One of the problems 
we have here is that we have a planning 
group, and I hope the Senator will listen. 
We have the planning group, and they 
will not allow a building to be built more 
than a certain height. As I understood, 
the theory was that no building in the 
area should be higher than the Capitol. 

That means that when you build, you 
have to spread out more, and that is more 
costly. If we did not have that planning 
restriction—and I am sure neither the 
Senator from Rhode Island nor the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote to cut 
that out and allow tall buildings—we 
could put an addition on top of the Rus- 
sell Building. We could put some more 
stories on top of the Dirksen Building. 

This building, of course, is going to be 
built to use a long, long time. I have had 
an Office, ever since I have been here, in 
the Russell Building. I think it is about 
80-some years old now. They have just 
got around to where the windowsills are 
finally rotted out because they are made 
of wood, and they are putting in better 
windows. But it is built so that you could 
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build a ten-story addition, and have ev- 
erybody ride the elevators. But we do 
have the zoning thing, which means you 
have to spread, and when you do that, it 
just costs you a little more. 

All Federal buildings—and I used to 
handle that appropriation for the Gen- 
eral Services, on the Federal buildings— 
have all run, throughout the country, 
about the same average as a private 
building. But you do have to have a little 
more ornate sort of thing when you 
have a building that is going to last that 
long. 

Someone talked about the IBM build- 
ing. We have some buildings at home 
that look like the architect took a shoe 
box and put some holes in it, and turned 
it up this way. We cannot build a build- 
ing like that; this is one of the prob- 
lems 

I hope this building will last for years 
and years and years. It is going to be 
built that way. But we do have the zon- 
ing, and I do not think anyone in this 
body would vote to repeal that zoning 
ordinance. Otherwise we could have had 
this tall building over there to take care 
of it. 

I want to add one thing. I am pretty 
crowded. I have been, as I say, in the 
same office since I came here. I have 
been in the same office for 34 years, on 
the first floor of the old building. I had 
more room when I first came there; now 
we are chock-a-block. 

I do not intend to move. I am all right. 
But in those days I got about 100 pieces 
of mail a day from my State. I now aver- 
age about 650. That is the difference. So 
I have to have one room that takes care 
of the mail. 

These are not experts. These are not 
people who determine policies. They are 
just seeing that the constituents get 
answered. More people are paying more 
attention to Washington; hence this 
debate. Therefore, you have to have the 
facilities for them. 

There has been some argument 
about—I do not know what they are 
going to put in the building after it 
gets built. 

Surely, if they put in the building the 
things I have in my office, they hardly 
cost a thing. You can buy them in a 
secondhand store, the furniture and 
everything else. 

When you build a building like that, 
you will try to accommodate some things. 
Someone said there will be a restaurant 
on top. Well, that is not a restaurant for 
Senators. I would like to see a public 
cafeteria up there, if we build the build- 
ing. There is no place for the public to 
eat around here. I would like to see a 
public cafeteria. It is just as cheap to 
build it on top of the building as it is 
down in the basement. 

These are the sort of things that grow. 


This building is designed to take care 
of 1,700 employees, I believe. 

I will also say there has been a build- 
ing commission. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN), 
who I do not think anyone around here 
would suggest to be a spendthrift, has 
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been on that commission. The commis- 
sion has had a great number of people 
over a period of time. They have all rec- 
ommended we do something about this. 

I deplore too much staff, too. I voted 
against giving every Senator an extra 
staff person. But that has been added. 

I think the correspondence and the 
activity has been so great that it is one 
of the serious problems. 

This building will not cost any more 
than the cost for an average building. 

I went through this business the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island talked about 
going through in Rhode Island. We had a 
running philosophical fight for years 
which started with Post Offices, whether 
we should build the buildings or whether 
we should lease them under a lease- 
purchase plan. 

In every study we made, we found that 
the buildings would cost all the way from 
60 to 90 percent more if you leased them, 
which will be done in Providence. We 
have the figures. That will average $250 
per square foot by the time you are 
through. Then after 20 years the build- 
ing reverts back to the owner. 

So instead of renting down here, I 
think it is better that we build something. 
What Members want to put into it makes 
no difference to me. It is easy to jump and 
say, “What, building a restaurant on the 
roof?” Well, put it in the basement, but 
have a place for people to eat. You have 
to go blocks before you can find a restau- 
rant around here. The only restaurant 
right close is one that is going to be torn 
out soon. 

There are a lot of other factors, but on 
the actual comparison of square foot to 
square foot it is a different type of build- 
ing. We could build a shoebox over there 
which would be a lot cheaper, I suppose, 
but I do not think the American people 
want that. Or we can keep on renting. 

It is there. It started 11 years ago. The 
commission has approved of it. 

I am intrigued with the suggestion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island that, 
though I do not think it will alleviate the 
necessity of building some kind of build- 
ing, some of the people around here can 
be moved out and can go over to some 
rental property perhaps. Maybe that 
should be done. 

But there is this zoning problem and 
Senators must remember that when they 
are talking about building quarters for 
our number of people. I hope it does not 
increase, but the work is more. The Sen- 
ator will find that out the longer he is 
here. Every year it gets more and more 
and more as the country grows. People 
expect a service. 

Legislatively, I am going to vote 
against the Senator for another reason: 
That this amendment does not belong on 
this bill. There is no money in this bill. 
for it anyway. It should be proposed 
when the committee recommends more 
money. That is the time for the Senator 
to make his speech, not today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield me 5 minutes? 
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Mr. CHAFEE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
and the Senator from Missouri on their 
excellent statements on this building. 
These are two of the finest speeches I 
have heard in a long time, and most per- 
tinent this year, when we are talking 
about balancing the budget. 

A week ago the Senate voted over- 
whelmingly for a balanced budget in a 
couple of years. We are also looking for- 
ward to a tax cut. Then we turn around 
and say we are going to spend this kind 
of money on ourselves. How can we spend 
this $122 million, which is the present 
estimate, and which the GAO calls un- 
realistic—it will be a great deal more 
than that, some indications being it will 
be over $200 million—how can we justify 
spending this kind of money on our- 
selves and then expect to hold down 
spending money on health, education, 
welfare. defense, and in the many other 
areas where there will be great pressure 
to increase spending? 

I think there has just been no answer 
to the argument made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, that 
in the executive branch since 1960 there 
has been no increase in personnel, no in- 
crease in the last 15 years, no increase 
in the last 10 years. We have had a tripl- 
ing. three time as many people on our 
staff. Yes, I know we have to answer 
more mail. The fact is I have 6 people 
in my office answering mail out of a staff 
of 29. I think that is fairly typical. We 
had maybe three people answering mail 
when I first came here 20 years ago. 


But that is no excuse for the kind of 
overwhelming increase we have had in 
staff in the last few years. 


Mr. President, I cannot imagine a more 
galling symbol of congressional arro- 
gance. First of all, I do not believe this 
building is necessary. We all know that 
staff expands to fill the space available 
to it, and a third building will lead to an 
increase of staff allowances as well, of 
course, as additional day-to-day operat- 
ing expenses. 

We have a gym. I use the gym probably 
as much as anybody in the Senate. It 
is in the Dirksen Building. There are 
three other Senators who use that gym. 
It stands idle all day long. There are four 
nice rooms there. Cliff Case uses it, and 
a few other Senators come down and 
take a shower there once in a while, 
maybe once a montk or twice a month, 
and that is about it. It stands idle. It 
is a nice gym. It has sorne weight-lifting 
equipment. a stationary bicycle, and a 
few other things. It has six shower stalls. 
Now we are going to build a new gym. 
A new gym? 

Then we are to have a glorified hear- 
ing room, a multimedia center, with an- 
chorman booths and separate interview 
rooms, with an extra elevator for elec- 
tronic equipment. 

It is going to be something, apparent- 
ly, like the conventions at Madison 
Square Garden and the Chicago Stadi- 
um. But it will be there all the time. 
Whenever ABC wants its booth, it will 
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have its booth, NBC and CBS, and so 
forth. 

Then a rooftop restaurant. Some peo- 
ple said it ought to be opened to the 
public. That is fine. I am talking about 
the American public, I am talking about 
all the public, the people in Utah, in Mis- 
souri. If they had a vote on this, I do not 
think they would vote for a s~ecial res- 
taurant if they came to Washington in 
the next couple of years at a cost of 
probably millions of dollars. 

There is to be a solar demonstration 
project which the architect has said may 
not be cost-efficient and which may cost 
as much as $1 million. That is duplica- 
tive since the House recently installed 
a similar project in one of its buildings. 

Interior art work and landscaping will 
add several hundred thousand dollars to 
the building. 

Mr. President, the real question be- 
fore us is if we really mean business 
about holding down spending we are go- 
ing to vote for a 2-percent cut in the 
rest of this supplemental. I presume we 
may carry as we have rather consistent- 
ly, with 2 percent cuts in all the appro- 
priations bills that come along. Yet we 
are going to provide for ourselves a beau- 
tiful palace that we do not need, that 
cannot possibly be justified? 

I do hope the Senate will recognize 
that it is not only good politics, which it 
is, frankly, but it also is good sense to 
pass the Chafee amendment. 

(Mr. McGOVERN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I shall 
yield in just a second to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

I do not resent the defense of the 
building, because I think any alterna- 
tive is just folly. I do resent coming here, 
after this building is well out of the 
ground and with $15 million already 
spent on it and hear all of these objec- 
tions being raised. I was not here when 
all this took place. I was iust looking 
through three supplemental appropria- 
tions for this building. I note that the 
Senator from Wisconsin did obiect to 
the parking garage across the street but 
not one time did he submit an amend- 
ment to strike this building from those 
supplemental appropriations on three 
separate rollcall votes. 

I said earlier if I had been here at that 
time, I might not have voted for that 
building. I would have offered an amend- 
ment to delete it. But I certainly would 
not stay in this Senate from 1970 or 
1972 to now end wait until the steel is 
tall in the air and say, “Let’s tear it all 
down and start over again.” 

I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for what time he might want. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, as 
the ranking Republican on the Senate 
Legislative Appropriations subcommit- 
tee that has historically funded this 
building, I should like to give my reasons 
for supporting the chairman of the com- 
mittee, because I think there are some 
very sound and valid reasons. 

The argument has been made as to 
why we need this staff, why we need this 
growth, why we need this expansion. I 
think there are some very clear indexes 
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that scream out for some kind of at- 
tention and settlement in terms of our 
responding to the need. Let me just go 
over the last 20 years, from 1958 to the 
present. 

Over that 20 years, the Senate staff 
has increased from 2,415 employees to 
6,212 employees. That is a 150-percent 
increase in Senate staff. Then we com- 
pare it to what happened to the param- 
eters that we are supposed to be influ- 
encing, thorugh legislation. 

The Federal budget for that period of 
time, 20 years, has increased from $82 
million in 1958 to $462 million in 1978, 
or almost $400 million. That is a 500 per- 
cent increase. The Federal budget, that 
we are supposed to oversee, interact with, 
interphase, intelligently legislate on, 
propose, dispose, amend, or whatever, 
has increase 500 percent, but our staff 
has gone up 150 percent. I think that 
begins to put the figure in persvective. 

Gross national product—that is a 
measurement of how the whole country is 
doing economically. Lord knows, we are 
certainly interacting with that today in 
almost everything we do. During this 20- 
year period, our gross national product 
has gone up from $442 billion to $2.43 
trillion. That is a 500-percent increase. 

Let us put everything on the table. 
Let us not kid ourselves. Senate staffs 
have grown 150 percent, the Govern- 
ment that we are supposed to oversee 
and interact with has gone up 500 per- 
cent, gross national product, has gone 
up 500 percent. 

Let us talk big things instead of little 
things. That is what our job is and what 
our responsibilities are. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER,. When I finish, I 
will. Let me make my point; then I 
shall yield. 

We put up with crowded conditions in 
the Senate that no other executive ag- 
ency of the Federal Government puts up 
with. We also put up with crowded con- 
ditions that many businesses would not 
put up with. The General Services Ad- 
ministration says that for a matter of a 
healthy environment, just being able to 
operate effectively and efficiently in a 
healthy climate, we should have at least 
150 square feet per employee. We have 
65 square feet per employee. 

You do not have to talk to many Sen- 
ate staffers to find that out. Anybody 
who moves downtown is just aghast at 
the gradiose space they have there and 
the spaciousness of their offices com- 
pared to what we deal with here. There 
is no magic here. It is clearcut, 65 square 
feet to 150 square feet. 

Let me talk about what I had as a Sen- 
ator from a big State when I came here. 
Senators from big States have a prob- 
lem because the office allowance, while 
it does increase. does not increase pro- 
portionately with the rise in population. 

When I came here 10 years ago, I re- 
ceived 500 letters a day. Our mail lately 
has been running 5,000 pieces a day, a 
tenfold increase. Yet I have my same 
seven rooms to handle that. Seven 
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rooms, and my mail volume has gone up 
tenfold. 

What has brought that about? The 
computers. Look at the labor-manage- 
ment fight. Look at the other big fight, 
the Panama canal. All the sides geared 
up and sent computer letters to me. That 
is the fight now. We never had that be- 
fore. That is what it is all about. 

What are we legislators supposed to 
do? We are supposed to respond to those 
computers. We do not have the sophisti- 
cated computers they have. We have to 
have more people to do that. That is 
what it takes. I answer all my mail, 
every single letter. But it is a gargantuan 
task when you receive 5,000 a day. 

It is all right to say we should not 
answer these computer letters. Fine. But 
I do disagree. I happen to think that, 
whether it is a computer letter or not, 
people send it, and they want a response. 
They feel you have people on your staff 
for that, and they like to feel you cared 
enough to answer that letter. 

I think that gives a pretty good pic- 
ture on mail, really the bulk of what we 
do here in terms of bodies. 

Let us talk about efficiency that every- 
body is talking about. When I came 
here, I said I was entitled to seven rooms. 
That is only a couple of rooms over what 
a Senator from a small State is entitled. 
It is far out of proporation to what we 
really ought to have. I could not get 
seven rooms when I came here. It took 
me 8 years to get seven rooms together. 
I had to live for 8 years with an office 
that was broken up into three sections— 
five rooms here, a room there, and a 
room across the street. 

My mail had to go back and forth a 
block or a block and a half underground, 
or sometimes, in wet weather, we had to 
run mail back and forth to each other. 
Talk about inefficiency. Talk about doing 
your work intelligently. You cannot even 
get seven rooms that are contiguous. It 
took me 8 years until I had enough 
seniority to get seven rooms together. 

Then there is the cycle. Every time I 
get an option on a suite that gives me 65 
square feet more, I feel strongly obli- 
gated to take it. I do not want to move 
my staff. But my staff screams to breathe. 
Whenever there is a move and 65 feet 
available, I have to take it to keep peace 
in the office staff. And rightly so, when 
you see their working conditions. 

Eight years it has taken me to obtain 
seven rooms together. If that is an effi- 
cient, productive operation, I would like 
to see it. I think these are some things 
we have to crank into the debate on what 
is really happening here. 

Are these figures comparable? Are they 
comparable? Well, I happen to think 
they are more than comparable. 

Let us look at the Government part. 
If you took the Rayburn Office Building 
and added inflation to what it cost to 
build that building, it costs $185 a square 
foot in 1978 dollars. We are only talking 
about $101 a square foot for the Hart 
Building. We are oceans ahead of the 
Rayburn Building in efficiency and econ- 
omy. Compare $101 a square foot to $185 
a square foot. That is the Rayburn Build- 
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ing, two blocks away compared to our 
Hart Building. 

That is allowing for inflation, which 
you cannot get away from today in the 
construction industry. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield on that particular point? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. No, I shall yield 
when I am through. 

The J. Edgar Hoover FBI Building, 
another building right down the street 
here, cost $90 a square foot. If you have 
been through the building, and I have, it 
is big open halls, with a lot of conveyor 
belts running back and forth and filing 
cabinets standing end to end. Hallways 
are almost the size of football fields. 
They do not have committee rooms, indi- 
vidual offices, partitions, seven-room 
suites, Senator's offices, all which restrict 
floor space and drive up square foot 
costs. 

Let us go to commercial buildings. 
Well, I think Senator Bumpers already 
touched on this, but I think it bears 
repeating. 

ATT LONG Lines, Bedminster, N.J., 
cost $111 a square foot; the Federal 
office building in Albany, N.Y., $139 a 
square foot; Underwood headquarters in 
Westwood, Mass., $110 a square foot. 
These prices lead one to believe the Hart 
Building is not that far out of line. 

I was very interested to hear the pro- 
ponents of the amendment say that the 
IBM building was a good illustration. 
They were talking $78 a square foot. 
That sounds great, $78 a square foot. 
What they do not tell you, and the key 
here, is that the IBM building cost is 
for just a shell. That is a shell of a build- 
ing. They make their tenants put in the 
partitions, creating the office space add- 
ing another $30 or $40 a square foot 
which the tenant pays. 

So add $78 a square foot and $20 to 
$40 a square foot they have to pay and 
this IBM building cost exceeds the Hart 
building. 

Another thing, we are restricted to 
build, as Senator MaGnuson very well 
pointed out, to a certain height level. 
We have to build another way. We have 
to build for longevity, for permanence, 
because if we build for logevity and 
permanence we get some advantages in 
cost in the long run. 

One of the best illustrations of that 
is this west front of the Capitol. I do 
not want to start another fight. We have 
been fighting that for a few years. But 
it is made of sandstone. It is made of 
sandstone, and it looks like it is made 
of sandstone. It is deteriorating, crack- 
ing, peeling. It must be painted each 
year. 

Now, we want to pull it down. The only 
argument is, do we replace the wall there 
or move it out 40 feet? 

I am not getting into that argument, 
but we have to undertake a major res- 
toration. It is going to be horrendously 
expensive to replace the sandstone first. 

Why have sandstone? Because I think 
a few Senators back then stood up and 
said, “We can save a bundle, we'll have 
sandstone and save you guys a lot of 
money. We’ll let the other Senators, gen- 
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erations later, worry about pulling it 
down, supporting the gap with structural 
steel beams. We will take it now.” A 
“penny wise and pound foolish” decision. 

So we have a monstrosity to replace 
because some Senators wanted sand- 
stone, would not have marble, but paid 
for sandstone. Our buildings are of mar- 
ble, and there are logical construction 
reasons why they are marble. In the long 
run it is cheaper in terms of what it is 
costing the taxpayers. 

So all I can say is that there are not 
any easy answers. If we really look at 
the indexes of Government growth, of 
GNP, if we look at the indexes of the 
Federal bureaucracy what we are try- 
ing to cope with, the Senate is way 
behind. 

It has been mentioned that we fought 
this battle before. I have been on this 
committee several years, and we have 
had nine hearings on this bill and four 
record votes. Each time we have got an 
affirmative vote. Four affirmative votes. 

So I am a little confused as to why 
after four votes and in the middle of the 
building project, we want to come in and 
do something that can only be counter- 
productive. These efforts cannot really 
save any money. 

The time to vote it down was before 
we started it, not now. It will only cost 
more money no matter how we do it. 

Just look at their proposal, because we 
are caught in the middle of their pro- 
posal, in the middle of a building proj- 
ect. We have some figures. They wanted 
to rescind the money. There is no money 
in this bill, and that is an important 
point, because we are being asked to go 
back and take money already appro- 
priated. 

Why did they not stand up when we 
appropriated it and strike it? Why now? 

What logical, practical economy move 
is it to take it up now and use it at this 
point? 

We have $52 million either spent or 
under contract. Under contract, that is 
the key word. 

There are contract rights involved. If 
we start backing out of contracts, we will 
pay a pretty fee for that. That is exactly 
what we are going to pay. 

All this talk about saving money at this 
late date in the cycle is like a lady 8 
months pregnant. We tell her to do 
everything, anything at all, but please do 
not have the baby. We do not want to be 
bothered with it. 

My point is that we had a couple of 
other fights on this floor to get fresh- 
men and new Senators extra staff. We 
adopted Senate Resolution 60. The rea- 
son was the senior Members were hold- 
ing back staff and the junior Members 
could not express themselves. They were 
being discriminated against. They could 
not get staff in committees. 

I was junior then and I went along 
with this; I supported it. But we had the 
vote on it, and we voted for it. 

That is the issue. We voted for staff 
then, incurred the obligation. Then why 
welsh on the bill now? Why did they 
not fight it and beat it then? Some of 
them were for it then. 
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They are advocating now that we do 
not want this building to house the staff 
we voted for before. 

When we come down to what we are 
really saying this amendment does, $35 
million would be expended, including 
termination contract costs. Nobody is get- 
ting any money for that, but we cannot 
expect a contractor to purchase material, 
leave it on the job site and not pay him 
something for it. 

So, $35 million is down the drain. Of 
course, if we do convert it to a parking 
garage, as has been mentioned as the 
best feasible use, and it may be, if we 
do not make a building out of it, some 
$14 million will be spent to redo the site 
and refill the hole or build around it. It 
is an estimated cost of $50 million, and 
this comes to an astounding $100,000 
per parking place. 

What kind of sense does that make at 
this stage of the game? 

All I can say is that I commend the 
Senators. I think they are doing the 
right thing. But, frankly, it should have 
been done years ago. That is when the 
battle should have ben fought. It is ex- 
pensive now. It is counterproductive to 
stop the building now. 

I frankly think my opponents do not 
have a strong case. If we look at what 
GNP has done and what the Federal 
bureaucracy has done, I think we are 
barely able to keep our head above water. 

I think, if we are going to see a com- 
petent legislative branch of Government 
we will have to have some staff around 
here. 

Sure, we have too many for the space, 
I cannot argue that. All I can say is that 
we incurred these obligations years ago, 
we voted four times for this, we voted for 
the extra staff. I did not hear any Sena- 
tors now standing up saying, “Don’t give 
me that staff, I have a desire to cut staff.” 

I did not hear that, so let us pay the 
bill we have incurred. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GARN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. GARN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to cosponsor with my distinguished col- 
league (Mr. CHAFEE) this amendment to 
stop the construction of this building. 

The time is running out rapidly, so I 
only wish to make one point. On the rest 
of my remarks, I will not take time of the 
Senate. 

I listened to my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania talk about our 
problems of space and the need for addi- 
tional space. I have experienced the same 
problem that every other Senator has. 

My staff is just as crowded, if not more 
crowded, than any other Senator's. I have 
five rooms. One of those is the reception 
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area that has a desk and three chairs in 
it. 

OSHA would not approve what we are 
doing. There is no doubt about that. 

So, I agree there is need for space. 
But there is not need for a new senato- 
rial palace, and those of us who oppose 
it would not be here today if we were 
building a simple office building to pro- 
vide space like the American people work 
in day after day. 

We do not need a restaurant, as my 
colleague from Wisconsin pointed out. 
We do not need another gym. We do not 
need marble halls. We do not need 
atriums. We do not need two-story offices. 

We need some simple space, and that 
is where my objection comes. That is why 
I support my colleague from Rhode 
Island, that we are building another 
marble palace like the Rayburn Build- 
ing, and look at what a monstrosity that 
is. Look at those big, wasteful halls and 
all the trim. 

I would suggest that maybe we defeat 
this and then build a simple office build- 
ing like the American people work in, 
rather than a marble mausoleum that is 
a monument to the waste and inefficiency 
of the U.S. Senate. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I yield 
myself three minutes under the bill. 

Mr. President, from the political point 
of view, I would be better off to vote to 
discontinue this new Senate office build- 
ing. 

I voted against Senate Resolution 60 
to increase staff. Perhaps some increase 
in staff was necessary, but I think we 
went too far. I think the building itself 
is too elaborate. For my own case, I have 
enough space, but Senators from larger 
States do not have enough. 

The building we have embarked upon 
is too expensive. There is no question 
about that. But the problem is that we 
have gone so far now that the cost would 
be too great, with no economy at all, to 
discontinue it now. 

I repeat some of the figures that have 
been given. The value of the work under 
contract, including administration and 
miscellaneous expenses, $52,891,000. 
Estimated cost to terminate outstanding 
contracts, $19 million. The estimated 
amount that would have to be expended 
if construction is halted, including ter- 
mination costs, $35 million. Estimated 
cost to halt construction, terminate out- 
standing contracts, and construct a 
parking garage, $49,925,000. 

Mr. President, I believe that most of 
the money we already have spent or have 
obligated would be lost if we stopped 
construction of the building now. So I 
will be voting to continue construction of 
the building, although it would probably 
be more popular in my State to vote 
against it. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that I have 1 minute remaining, 
and I have agreed to yield it to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, which I now do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
enough has been said, and not much can 
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be added in 1 minute, except to say that 
this building is really the completion of a 
building that was approved many years 
ago, the Dirksen Building, which was 
halfway completed because the Korean 
War intervened and it could not be com- 
pleted. The Hart Building is not a new 
building, in fact, but a continuation and 
a completion of that building. 

With respect to all the things that 
have been objected to here today—the 
gymnasium, the restaurants—not a sin- 
gle penny has been appropriated by this 
body for any of those features. The time 
still remains for this body to make a de- 
cision as to what extent those features 
would be added. 

The other thought I have is this: Much 
has been said that we are doing some- 
thing for ourselves. There is not a Sena- 
tor here, so far as I know, who complains 
about the space that is provided for him. 
It is adequate. We do not complain. It is 
for the staff. For whom does the staff 
really work? They work for the people 
in our various States, in my judgment. 

We could do as I understand they do 
in the Parliament in England. When they 
receive a letter from a constituent, they 
send back a preprinted postcard acknowl- 
edging the fact that the letter has been 
received. 

As everyone knows, some requests we 
receive require hours, days, weeks of an 
individual’s time, in order to accommo- 
date the citizen and to find out what the 
problem is that he has with the 
bureaucracy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will someone 
yield me a minute on the bill? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield the Senator 1 min- 
ute on the bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Whether we like it or not, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a Senate office has become an om- 
budsman for the citizens of this country 
in dealing with the bureaucracy that has 
been established. There is no other place 
they can go, no other individual any- 
where who will listen to their problems. 
We have to do so, and I think we should. 

Sometime ago, it was decided that all 
our committee meetings should be open, 
and I think that is proper. Every time 
the Appropriations Committee or any of 
its subcommittees meet down here on the 
first floor, long lines of people stand down 
the hall, trying to get it. They cannot 
get in; there is not enough room. If we 
are going to have open committee hear- 
ings, there should be room for the people 
to come in. That does not exist at the 
present time. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, for whom I have a great deal of 
respect and who I believe is one of the 
very best Senators in this body, likened 
the problem of our security here with 
that of Hannibal, Mo. I do not believe 
even Mark Twain would draw that kind 
of allegorical situation. 

This is the Capital of the United States 
of America, the greatest country in the 
world, the greatest city in the world, the 
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seat of the greatest government that the 
mind of man has ever conceived. 

Every kook in the world gets through 
here sooner or later, and we have the 
Capitol Police. Some Members of this 
body can recall when bombs were explod- 
ing here. The police protect us, yes, but 
the people in these galleries have a right 
to sit there with some confidence that 
they will not be blown off the face of the 
Earth while they are here watching their 
government in operation. 

I will guarantee that not a week goes 
by, in which our Capitol Police do not 
apprehend some individual who is either 
in the gallery or trying to get in the 
gallery, who has come with some mali- 
cious intent toward this body and toward 
the people in this body. 

The police are not here to protect only 
us. They are here to protect the Capitol 
of the United States of America, and I 
believe the people in America expect that 
to happen. 

We do not need any more restaurants 
for the Senators; but when these people 
go down to eat, they stand in line, trying 
to get in. Maybe we need a restaurant for 
the people. But that decision still can be 
made. 

We talk about something ridiculous 
and silly. To stop a building to which 
serious consideration has been given for 
10 years, as to the need for it, to stop a 
building with six stories of steel already 
in place, would be the most laughable 
thing the Senate could do. 

The need has not decreased a bit since 
those decisions were made. In fact, it has 
increased. It would be folly, besides be- 
ing tremendously expensive, to elimi- 
nate that building at this point. 

I happen to be running for reelection, 
and I know the political implications of 
this. I have traveled the country. I know 
the climate today. One thing that has 
always surprised me since I came to this 
body was the willingness of some to ex- 
ploit every single possibility that came 
before us to take cheap shots at the body 
itself, knowing what the reception was 
going to be in the press throughout the 
land, and I know precisely what they all 
say. 

But we are not talking about a palace; 
and if we are, it can be changed. It can 
be changed by this body at any time. It 
can be stripped down to bare necessities, 
and I favor that. I think that is all we 
need. I do not need another gym, another 
restaurant, or any of those features. We 
have an opportunity to alter this con- 
struction project in any way we deem 
advisable. But to say that we are not 
going to give our staff the space they need 
to respond to the citizens of this country, 
to me, is highly irresponsible. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I yield. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, following my remarks, a 
document entitled “Several Myths Re- 
garding the Cost and Need for the Hart 
Senate Office Building” and an article 
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published in today’s New York Times, 
“Steel Supports for New Senate Build- 
ing Rise; So Do Costs and Delay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I hope 
my good friend from Kentucky will not 
think that everybody who supports the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island and other cosponsors, in- 
cluding me, are ipso facto, taking cheap 
shots at the Senate. Those of us who cry 
out for some kind of responsible reaction 
to an irresponsible situation should not 
be accused of taking cheap shots. 

I think the argument has been made 
that we have too much mail. Why do we 
not make 100 mail rooms down there? 
We can do that. 

The argument has been made that 
GSA has said everybody would be happy 
to have several hundred square feet. 
GSA, until last year, made the argument 
that everybody would be happy to be in 
a room at 74 degrees, and now it is 68 
degrees, and I agree with that figure, too. 

We are living in a time that is dictated 
by the economics of the time, and the 
economics are not at the point where 
this country can allow itself to wallow 
in self-indulgence. That is the way Rome 
fell, and that is surely the way America 
will fall, if we do that. 

I believe in Cuaree's law, that staff. 
like gas, will expand to fill any volume, 
and there is a problem with that. 

Possibly you can justify a certain 
amount of more staff, but one thing 
happens: The more it is, the more diffi- 
cult it is to get a handle on the budget, 
because the more advocates there are for 
the various causes that are footloose in 
the country. 

And the more difficult it becomes as 
we increase in numbers and volume, and 
it has been proven because as it has 
grown the budget has grown at a greater 
rate and in each time we add and add 
and have no restraint on our ability to 
hire or to place it our ability to handle 
that budget will go farther and farther 
out to sea like a ship leaving port. 

Mr. President, I again hope that those 
of us who take a look at the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island will 
look at it not as a cheap shot but as an 
opportunity to be responsible and to do 
something responsible with the building 
that is about to be built. 

Exursrr 1 
SEVERAL MYTHS REGARDING THE CosT AND 
NEED FOR THE HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 

Myth Number One: “The Senate Staff has 
only 65 square feet per person." 

That figure is not accurate. Of the 6,000 
Senate employees in Washington, many do 
not work in what we term “office space”, such 
as employees of the restaurants and jani- 
torial workers. If you compare the number of 
office workers with the 604,000 “usable” 
square feet of office space we have (not count- 
ing hearing rooms), simple division shows 
that each Senate office employee has at least 
100 square feet of working space. 

Myth Number Two: “The Hart Building 
will relieve overcrowding.” 

That’s very unlikely. In the past several 
years, we achieved a 46 percent increase in 
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available office space. Did the staff get extra 
working space? No, the Senate offset that 
increase with a boost of some 50 percent in 
the number of staff, thus maintaining the 
samo staff-space ratio. 

Myth Number Three: “When the Hart 
Building is completed, that will be the end 
of it.” 

That is not so. It will take tens of millions 
of dollars to renovate the Russell and Dirk- 
sen Buildings to enlarge the existing Sena- 
torial suites. There will also be costs for fur- 
nishing, staffing and maintaining the new 
buliding. And the Architect says we'll need 
a fourth major Senate Office building—about 
as large as Hart—by the late 1980's. 

Myth Number Four; “The Hart Building 
will end up costing ‘only’ $122 million. 

Sadly, that is wrong. The General Account- 
ing Office says the Architect’s figure of $122 
million is unrealistically low. Based on the 
track record of the Hart Building’s escalating 
cost since first conceived in 1972, a more 
realistic “final cost” figure would be $213 
million by the time of completion in 1981. 

Myth Number Five: “The Hart Building 
will cost only $101 per square ft., while the 
Rayburn Building would cost $185 per square 
ft. at today's prices.” 

That $101 figure is wrong. The real cost per 
gross square foot (including all the lower- 
cost parking and truck docking space, etc.) 
is $115, and that’s still using the Architect's 
out-of-date cost figures of $122 million for 
the whole building. As for that $185 figure 
on the Rayburn Building, it conflicts with 
the Architect’s own testimony to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in 1974. The cost 
then to build the Rayburn Building was $60 
per gross square foot. Construction costs 
haven't tripled since 1974. 

Myth Number Six: “We're so far along, it’s 
impractical to stop the building now.” 

I don’t believe it's impractical to cut our 
losses at $31 million when the alternative is 
to spend $200 million on something we 
shouldn't have. That $31 million covers the 
$16 million already spent, plus as much as 
$15 million to clean up existing contracts. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 4, 1978] 


STEEL Supports FOR New SENATE BUILDING 
Ris—E; So Do Cost AND DELAY 
(By Steven Rattner) 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—The steel supports 
for a new Senate Office Building are rising 
on & vacant Capitol Hill lot. and so are the 
costs, the delays and the tempers of nearly 
everyone involved. 

According to present estimates, the nine- 
story building will not be finished until mid- 
1981, two years behind schedule, and will ul- 
timately cost at least $122 million as against 
original projections of $47.9 million in 1976. 
And the delays and the costs may keep 
rising. 

With the new building, the Senate will 
nearly double its office space, but the build- 
ing’s opponents say that it would be better 
to cut the fast-growing staff. The building 
will also maintain the tradition of Congres- 
sional elegance: unending marble, plentiful 
wood paneling, double-height Senatorial of- 
fices and a rooftop restaurant for senators 
only. However, some people consider such 
displays of opulence undesirable. 

WANTS A LINE DRAWN 

“My strong feeling is that we've got to 
draw the line somewhere on this constant, 
constant expansion,” said Senator John H. 
Chafee, Republican of Rhode Island, the or- 
ganizer of the opposition. “I’m a firm be- 
liever in Chafee’s law—that staff expands 
to fill the space available.” 

Mr. Chafee has been joined by Senator 
William Proxmire, Democrat of Wisconsin, 
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who in March bestowed on the project his 
“Golden Fleece” award for what he saw as 
misuse of taxpayers’ money. 

Proponents, once numerous, are now difi- 
cult to find. Senator Ernest Hollings, Dem- 
ocrat of South Carolina, cited by several 
Congressional sources as an advocate, refused 
through a spokesman to comment. “ides to 
several other senators, while declining to 
make the legislators available, talked about 
the need to reduce the cost of the structure, 
which was designed by John Carl Warnecke. 


A supplemental legislative appropriations 
bill, scheduled soon for Senate consideration, 
contained $37.5 million to meet some of the 
cost overruns. However, senetors removed 
that in committee, ostensibly to await a re- 
port now in preparation by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


DESIGN CONCEPT CHANGED 


Planning for the building, which will be 
known as the Philip A. Hart Senate Office 
Building, after the late Senator from Michi- 
gan, began almost a decade ago when the 
Government acquired the land behind the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. But over the 
half decade of design, the concept changed 
markedly. Instead of simply transforming 
the Dirksen Building’s U shape into a rec- 
tangle, as was originally envisioned, an en- 
tirely different building was designed. 

The changes called for the rooftop restau- 
rant, and provision was made for a tennis 
court on top of a connecting wing. One 
hundred private bathrooms—two for each 
senator's office—were incorporated. The 
thickness of the marble was doubled. The 
3,000-square-foot multimedia room was im- 
proved. 

And the costs rose. At present, the build- 
ing would cost $101 a square foot, and Mr. 
Chafee has calculated that that figure could 
rise to $185 a square foot, for a total of $215 
million. By comparison, office space in the 
new Citybank building in New York cost less 
than $60 per square foot, according to the 
bank. However, the comparability of the 
figures is a hotly debated issue here. 


Moreover, the Architect of the Capitol, who 
Supervises such construction, has yet to cal- 
culate the cost of renovating the two exist- 
ing Senate office buildings. The renovation 
will be needed when half of their occupants 
move to the new structure. Nor do the cost 
estimates include furnishings for the new 
building. 

“The Hart Building is comparable in qual- 
ity to the other Senate and House office 
buildings,” Elliott Carroll, executive assist- 
ant to the Architect of the Capitol, said in 
defending the cost. “This building has to 
last forever.” 


Imposing no limit on the quality of the 
new Senate Office Building means, for ex- 
ample, a double-decked design to afford 16- 
foot ceilings in senators’ private offices. It 
also Means $1.5 million in wood paneling in 
the private offices because “senators deserve 
as much amenity and dignity in their offices 
as the vice president of a local bank,” said 
Mr. Carroll. The two other Senate buildings 
have no wood paneling. 

MORE SPACE SEEN NEEDED 

At present, each Senate employee has an 
average of 67 square feet of office space, as 
against an average of 169 in the executive 
branch and a private standard of 150, accord- 
ing to Mr. Carroll. The new building would 
raise the average to 132 square feet based 
on Senate employment in 1977. But by the 
time the Hart Building opens, Mr. Carroll 
Said, another building will be needed, and 
& potential site is already being studied. 


This prospect has caused Mr. Chafee and 
others to call for a ceiling on the size of the 
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Senate staff. It has grown from 1,962 in 1955 
to 6,900 at present and is still growing. Total 
civilian Government employment has risen 
by less than 20 percent. 

The opponents of the new building would 
like to rip down the nine-story steel struc- 
ture, keep the three-story underground 
parking garage and create a Philip A. Hart 
Park. That would mean a total cost of $50 
million, or $100,000 per parking space. The 
garage would be one of the most expensive 
ever built. 

OTHER POSSIBILITIES 

Another possibility would be to remove 
some of the frills. Eliminating interior mar- 
ble would save $2.9 million. Eliminating the 
center wing, which contains the athletic fa- 
cilities and the media center, would save $2.1 
million. Canceling the automatic mail de- 
livery system would save $1.8 million. 

The problems faced by the Hart Building 
follow an illustrious tradition. The Dirksen 
Building, which ran $15 million over budget 
and was completed nearly two years late, 
was built with garage ramps too steep for 
cars, mail chutes that led to the cafeteria 
kitchen and bronze clock hands too heavy 
for the clocks to move. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. CHAFEE. I yield. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am hon- 
ored to be a cosponsor of this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator yielded to 
me. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I yield. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 minutes. 


Mr. HELMS. Notwithstanding some of 
the comments made in defense of this 
bill, Mr. President, if there is one law 
that is carefully obeyed in Washington, 
D.C., it is Parkinson’s law and one-up- 
manship. 

I saw in the morning paper a few 
weeks ago a photograph of an office of a 
second-level bureaucrat in the executive 
branch of the Government, and one 
could hit a home-run ball from one end 
to the other, with two or three couches, 
and all sorts of stuffed chairs and other 
comforts of life. 


I am sure that there are some Senators 
who would like to see that sort of thing 
here. But I think we should cut it out 
for the executive branch. I think we 
should cut it out for everyone. And I am 
absolutely confident that this building 
should be stopped. 

The Senator from Kentucky men- 
tioned Mark Twain. If Mark Twain were 
around today I think he might para- 
phrase his statement “Everybody talks 
about the weather and nobody does 
much about it.” Mark Twain would prob- 
ably say the same thing about inflation, 
and that is the bottom line of the Sena- 
tors amendment. He is trying to cut 
Government spending. He is trying to cut 
Government waste. And he is willing to 
do it where he works, and that is the 
sum total of this amendment. If that is 
a cheap shot, so be it, Mr. President, be- 
cause this building is a farce, and it 
should be stopped so that no more mil- 
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lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
should be wasted. 

The only way that inflation can be 
stopped is by balancing the Federal bud- 
get, and cutting out the extravagant and 
wasteful spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I checked just the other day 
and discovered that the Federal debt 
now stands at more than $741 billion— 
an increase of more than $73 billion dur- 
ing the past 12 months. 


Every branch of Government is spend- 
ing too much money—including Con- 
gress. In fact, Congress is responsible for 
excessive spending by the other 
branches, because it is Congress that ap- 
propriates the money—thus allowing the 
incredible increase in the Federal debt. 

I wonder how many Americans realize 
that Congress spends in excess of a bil- 
lion dollars a year on itself? : 


It is not very popular to oppose enor- 
mous Federal spending programs, but 
those of us in Congress must bite the bul- 
let, and vote against such wasteful 
spending. And I happen to think that 
Congress ought to start with the money 
it spends on itself. 


For this reason, I am cosponsoring with 
Senator CHAFEE an amendment to the 
supplemental appropriations bill (H.R. 
13467) which would rescind all unex- 
pended funds previously appropriated for 
construction of the Philip A. Hart Senate 
Office Building. From the very beginning, 
I have opposed the new building (we al- 
ready have two office buildings). But the 
Senate went ahead and approved the 
building. 


The first proposal concerning this new 
building was approved in 1972, before I 
came to the Senate. At that time. it was 
estimated that it would cost $48 million. 


The next year (1973), the estimate 
jumped to $68 million, and to $85 mil- 
lion in 1974. I took the position that the 
project ought to be abandoned, and that 
we should make-do with the two build- 
ings which we already have. 

After all, when I worked here in the 
early 1950’s, there was only one Senate 
Office Building, which took care of the 
96 Senators we had then. Now we have 
100 Senators, and it is pretended that we 
must have three times as much space? It 
just does not make sense. 

And it certainly does not make sense 
when you consider that the estimated 
cost of the new building has now climbed 
to $122 million. By the time it is com- 
pleted—if it is completed—the new build- 
ing will cost the taxpayers in the neigh- 
borhood of $213 million. 

The plans for this new building include 
a number of ridiculous frills. For exam- 
ple. there is to be a gymnasium for Sen- 
ators—at a cost of $350,000. I am told 
that each of the two buildings included a 
gymnasium when they were built, but I 
do not even know where they are. Also, 
there are plans for a “rooftop dining 
room.” costing the taxpayers $600,000. No 
wonder the taxpayers are angry. 

It mav be that we will lose this vote. 
But, at least, we will be able to tell which 
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Senators are willing to forgo their own 
convenience and comfort in order to do 
something about inflation. 

We need to cut out all of the frills and 
waste in the Federal Government. If we 
are willing to face up to our responsibil- 
ity, we can balance the Federal budget, 
and we can do something about infla- 
tion—instead of just talking about it. 

And the time to start is now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Ann Lisher, of my staff, 
be accorded the privilege of the floor dur- 
ing consideration and vote on this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, 
Jr.), left the Chamber. He wishes to 
speak on this amendment for a minute 
or so. I appreciate it if he is accommo- 
dated. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has 342 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator from Michigan wants 
to speak. 

So I yield him 2 minutes on my minor- 
ity time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, like the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, I 
am up for election this year. I suspect 
that it would be expedient, and wise, for 
me to keep my mouth shut. However, 
having been his good friend, as were my 
colleagues—and being from the State of 
Michigan—I am conscious, of course, 
that this building already under con- 
struction, at which the pending amend- 
ment is aimed, was named in honor of 
the late Philip A. Hart. 

I will remember an occasion well over 
2 years ago, when many of us were gath- 
ered in a room upstairs. Phil Hart’s 
health then was failing fast. Senator 
Muskie, the leadership, and many of 
his colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
met with Phil Hart and presented him 
Pictures and drawings of the Philip A. 
Hart Building, already planned and 
authorized. 

The project was well along at that 
time. Everyone knew then what the 
building would look like. 

Of course, we had already adopted the 
resolution to name it the Philip A. Hart 
building. Frankly, except for Phil Hart’s 
death, not much has changed since then. 

Of course, Mr. President, Phil Hart 
would be the last one to ask the Senate 
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to proceed with such a building if it were 
not justified. 

But there was an urgent need several 
years ago for the space this building 
would provide. I can only say, as one 
Senator who represents a rather large 
State, that there is a greater need for 
that space today. 

I invite members of the press corps— 
as I invite constituents who come in 
every day—to go through my office and 
other Senate offices to see just how our 
staff is accommodated. They should see 
firsthand just how badly more space is 
needed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may I 
have an additional 1 minute yielded 
to me? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The issue posed by this 
amendment is not whether we should 
have a new restaurant or a gymnasium. 
The question is whether we should stop 
construction altogether of a building 
that is so far along. 

Bring on your amendments to elimi- 
nate the gymnasium and other plush 
items. Bring on your amendments to 
eliminate the cafeteria, if you wish. I 
will vote for those amendments. But the 
amendment before us now would stop the 
whole project. I believe that would be a 
foolish waste. That would not be in the 
public interest; certainly it would not be 
in the interest of the Senate as an in- 
stitution; and I urge that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are a few figures that I think 
are appropriate to this debate. 

Eighteen years is a short period of 
time. But in comparing 1960 with 1978 
we find this: 

The Defense Department in 1960 had 
1,039,996 civilian employees. In April 
1978, it had 981,582 employees. 

The White House Office in 1960 had 338 
employees. In April of this year it had 
376 employees. The Supreme Court had 
163 employees in 1960 and 323 in 1978. 

Now we come to the legislative branch. 

In 1960 the legislative branch had 
14,954 employees. 

In April of this year the legislative 
branch had 39,558 employees, a three- 
fold increase in that short period of time. 

Now we come to the matter of appro- 
priations. 

The cost of operating the legislative 
branch in 1960, the total cost of the legis- 
lative branch of Government was $116 
million. 


In this budget we are now considering 
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today, the cost of operating the legisla- 
tive branch will be $1.118 bllion, a 10- 
fold increase in that 18-year period of 
time. 

I shall support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Rhode Island. If this 
building is built and when it is moved 
into, the number of staff will greatly 
increase, the cost of the legislative func- 
tions of Government will greatly in- 
crease, more laws will be proposed and 
the cost of Government—already too 
high—will greatly increase. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute on the bill. 

The Senator from Virginia is abso- 
lutely right in suggesting that we discuss 
this on the legislative appropriation bill. 
There is no money in this bill for this 
project one way or another, and when 
the legislative bill comes up and when 
there is a suggestion of money to finish 
the building or how you furnish it or 
what you do with it, that is time to do 
this. There is no money in this bill for 
this project at all, and we are not dis- 
cussing the legislative bill. We are dis- 
cussing supplemental. There is nothing 
in here for that. 

As I said, that is one reason I am 
going to vote against it. It does not be- 
long on this bill. The argument should 
be when there is something before the 
Senate which contains an appropriation 
for this particular building. Then Sena- 
tors can stand up and argue for or 
against it. 

But to do this here now when there is 
no money in this bill at all—it is a sup- 
plemental bill and not a legislative bill— 
is improper. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee is plagued with these things. Again 
I am trying to see if we cannot stop all 
this legislation on appropriation bills. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield me 
1 minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. DANFORTH. The issue here is 
not simply a building. The issue is sym- 
bolic, and the symbolic question is how 
big and expensive and opulent and garish 
and extravagant and palatial the Federal 
Government is going to be. Washington 
is supposed to be the seat of Government 
of the American people. It is Washing- 
ton, D.C.; it is not Versailles. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, has all 
time expired? 

The RESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to take my 1 minute plus 9 minutes 
on the bill, if I might. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I would like to answer a 
couple of points made on the floor. 

First, the point that the steel is up, 
why did we not do something sooner? 
The answer is that 344 months ago, be- 
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fore there was a single bit of steel, I 
wrote the Rules Committee and sub- 
mitted a resolution and asked for them 
to kill this building, to stop. Nothing 
happened. Therefore, it proved to be the 
greatest incentive for acceleration for 
the steel erection business that has ever 
taken place. The construction company 
went all out. 

We did what we could, but nothing 
came from the Rules Committee, nothing 
came before this Senate. So this is the 
only way we can get something done. 

Second, the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee says this is not the 
appropriate place. He says for us to wait 
for some bill to come from OMB. But if 
we wait, then we will be caught in a 
Catch-22 situation. People will say, 
“Why didn’t you do something sooner?” 
So we moved on this supplemental in 
order to stop everything in connection 
with this building. 

Mr. President, I would just like to say 
this: There are two issues before us that 
I think are of extreme importance. 

One is the one that has been stressed 
dealing with the palatialness of this 
building. This is straight neo-Mussolini. 
Never has a building like this been seen. 
It goes far and away being the most ex- 
pensive Federal building ever constructed 
in the history of the Government, and 
that is going some. The FBI Building, the 
Rayburn Building do not hold a candle 
to the price of this one. The FBI Building 
is twice as big and will cost less. So the 
first thing is the opulence of the build- 
ing. 


The second point, Mr. President, is 


can this Senate really do anything about 
inflation? We all complain, every speaker 
gets up and speaks about inflation. We 
passed overwhelmingly a resolution the 
other day that there will be a balanced 


budget in 2% years. Here is a 
chance to do something. Let us stop this 
foolish building that somehow got out 
of control. 

The answer is, “We are caught up, we 
cannot do anything about it.” 

I say it is better to cut our losses, cut 
them at $30 million rather than plunging 
into $200 million. 


As for an appropriate memorial for 
Senator Hart, I will support any kind of 
appropriate memorial, but I have diffi- 
culty believing that this would be the 
most appropriate one, although I will 
have'to yield to others on that. But the 
key point is inflation is really the scourge 
of this Nation. Let us make some small 
gesture to stop that inflation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

All time on the amendment has ex- 

pired. 
@ Mr. ROTH. I support the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island and cosponsored by myself and 
several of our colleagues. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are tired of more costly Government and 
constantly increasing governmental size. 
They have spoken out clearly in the last 
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few months not only in California, but 
all across the Nation. In over 30 States, 
citizens movements have begun to force 
State and local governments to cut back 
on their spending and reduce the tax 
burden shouldered by the American tax- 
payer. Twenty-two States have passed 
resolutions asking the Congress to call 
a constitutional convention for the pur- 
pose of formulating an amendment to the 
Constitution which would place limits on 
spending by the Federal Government. 

Yet, we in the Congress refuse to rec- 
ognize the demands of the American 
people. We have decided we need a new 
marble and bronze gilded castle so we 
can coddle ourselves and work in pala- 
tial surroundings. How can we expect the 
American people, labor and business and 
all sectors of our economy to make sac- 
rifices in the fight against inflation 
when we spend $122 million to add an- 
other building to the eight we already 
occupy? How can we expect the bureauc- 
racy to cut back on wasteful spending 
when we spend lavishly on ourselves? 

This proposed new building is an ex- 
travagant and unnecessary expense. It 
will contain more floor space than would 
be contained in 580 average American 
homes, based on the average size of all 
homes sold in the United States in 1977. 
The cost of the building when money 
was first appropriated in 1972 was $48 
million. Present projections indicate it 
could cost well over $200 million when 
completed. And what of the many other 
uncalculated costs? Maintenance, po- 
lice protection, utilities, and additional 
staff will all be expensive and their costs 
will undoubtedly rise over the years. 

The Philip A. Hart Building—a desig- 
nation that parodies the late Senator’s 
unostentatious style—will be nine stories 
in height. It is to be crowned by a ter- 
raced rooftop restaurant; there will be 
a gymnasium, added to the two already 
existing, that includes a basketball court 
easily converted into indoor tennis 
courts, and a “multimedia” center in 
which electronic magic can dispatch 
each senatorial pronouncement to 
breathlessly waiting constituents. 

Mr. President, I need not describe any 
further this latest example of extrava- 
gant and unnecessary spending. The 
Capitol Hill empire has grown large 
enough already. It is time to demonstrate 
to the American people that we mean 
business in the fight against inflation 
and wasteful spending of the taxpayer’s 
money. I applaud the amendment offered 
by my colleague from Rhode Island and 
urge the Senate to act favorably on it.e 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
Senator DreConcin1 be printed in the 
Recor prior to the vote on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY Mr. DECONCINI 

I associate mysef with the remarks of my 
able colleague from Rhode Island. 

If ever a doubt existed as the necessity 
for greater budgetary restraint, the economic 
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news of last week should have dispelled it. 
The evidence is clear. A recrudescence of 
double digit inflation is upon us. Under such 
circumstances, I think it would be hard to 
find s member of this body who would deny 
that it is imperative to take the first steps 
toward containing the seemingly inexorable 
growth in federal expenditure. 

Indeed, almost everyone, judging by bott: 
the polls and the “pols”, favors cutting the 
Federal budget. Certainly this holds at the 
level of abstract rhetoric. The rub comes in 
which reductions in specific programs and 
activities are recommended. Thus the con- 
sensus dissolves because no one wants to see 
his program cut. The problem always seems 
to boil down to the question of whose ox will 
get gored first. 

Since I am one of these who believes that 
economy, like charity, ‘properly begins at 
home, I can conceive of no better place to 
start with trimming unnecessary expendi- 
tures than with the Hart building. If we 
expect the executive branch to take our con- 
Stantly reiterated demands for efficiency and 
economy in the conduct of the public busi- 
ness seriously, we must be willing, at the very 
least, to deny ourselves the luxury and con- 
venience of another opulent office building. 
To do otherwise, gives the lie to our virtuous 
fiscal intentions. 

We are told, of course, that, because of the 
resources that have already been sunk in the 
edifice now slowly taking shape, we cannot 
afford to terminate the project. I do not find 
this argument compelling. It never makes 
good business sense to throw good money 
after bad, especially when the money in- 
volved belongs to the American taxpayers, In 
my view, not only can we afford to stop 
construction of the Hart complex; we can- 
not afford not to do so. 

I am, therefore, pleased to support the ef- 
fort my friend from Rhode Tsland has under- 
taken to reverse an earlier mistaken decision 
and urge my colleagues to approve this pro- 
posed recission. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I will vote 
to table the amendment offered by my 
distinguished colleague from Rhode 
Island (Mr. CHAFEE) which would have 
halted construction of the Hart Senate 
Office Building. The amendment would 
have rescinded all unexpended appro- 
priations remaining to the Architect of 
the Capitol for the construction of this 
new office building. 

My colleague’s amendment has the 
best of goals—to cut unnecessary Fed- 
eral spending and to start cutting now— 
literally in our own backyard. I com- 
mend his intentions. I believe my own 
record in working for legislation to re- 
duce Government spending and ac- 
countability to the taxpayers we serve 
is clear. 

However, I do not believe it is in the 
interest of the taxpayer or the Federal 
budget to stop construction. The cost to 
terminate the project at this date—that 
is, what we have already spent and the 
cost to halt the superstructure contract 
and restore the Dirksen Building—is 
estimated at $30.990,000. That is $31 
million of the taxpayers’ money down 
the drain with no return whatever on 
that investment. No business would fol- 
low such a procedure. 

The Senate has already appropriated 
$85 million for the Hart building, of 
which $16 million had been spent as 
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of July 1, 1978. It would cost an addi- 
tional $15 million to halt construction. 

I believe the need for more office space 
is evident. Since 1958 the number of Sen- 
ate staff has increased 150 percent in re- 
sponse to the increased demand being 
place on all Members of the Senate. The 
mail I have received and answered has 
more than tripled since I began my first 
term in office in 1967. I have already 
received more than 270,000 letters this 
year alone. They must, and are all 
answered. 

But even if it were determined that 
the additional space is not necessary to 
the operation of the Senate, it would be 
considerably more cost efficient to fin- 
ish the building and rent or sell it for 
commercial purposes than to throw it 
and $31 million out the window. 

My distinguished colleagues from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), and 
Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers), both mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
which has reviewed all appropriations 
for this new building, have offered figures 
today showing the cost per square foot 
of the Hart Building to be on a par with 
other similar structures being built 
today. 

I believe the taxpayers would not argue 
that more space is needed. Their objec- 
tions arise, and rightly so, when their 
money is being spent on projects that 
are unnecessary and more costly than 
private projects of the same caliber. 
They are concerned, as am I, in getting 
a good return on their investment and 
I believe we can achieve this return on 
the new Hart Building. By the same 
token, I would hope that in future con- 
sideration of plans for this building we 
would take into account the items in- 
cluded in the plans which we could do 
without, such as the gymnasium. And I 
would urge that this and any other 
items that are not absolutely essential 
to the operations of Senators and staff 
located in this building be eliminated. 

For this reason, I voted for the 
amendment offered by my colleague from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson) to put a 
$135 million ceiling on all appropria- 
tions for the construction and furnish- 
ing of the Hart Building. This action 
should assure that the building costs 
will be contained and I will vigorously 
oppose any additional appropriations 
for the Hart Building. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I move 
to table the amendment of the Senator 
and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to say—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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Chair will advise the Senator that a mo- 
tion to table is not debatable. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

Will the Senator ask unanimous con- 
sent for what he wishes to do? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I still want to re- 
peat there is no money in this bill for 
this project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator did 
not appear before the Appropriations 
Committee, not that I recall. When there 
is some money for this building before 
the Appropriations Committee, I will be 
glad to welcome him to testify as long as 
he wishes. That is my point on this bill. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Let me just say that we 
are caught in the same old position of 
people saying “Why didn’t you come 
here sooner?” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will have to advise the Senator 
that debate is not in order on a motion 
to table. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HODGES (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. DeConcin1). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote, 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CRANSTON, I announce that the 
Senator from Alabama (Mrs. ALLEN), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. BurpicK), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CxuurcH), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. CLARK), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DerConcrn1), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. HATH- 
AWAY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Rreicorr), the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser), the Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), and 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Domentcr), the Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), 
and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 29, as follows: 
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[Rolicall Vote No. 284 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 


Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Bentsen Hollings 
Bumpers Huddleston 
Byrd, Robert C. Humphrey 
Cannon Jackson 
Case Kennedy 
Chiles Long 
Cranston Magnuson 
Culver 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Glenn 
Griffin 
Hart 


Abourezk 
Bayh 


Nelson 
Percy 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Muskie 


NAYS—29 


Hayakawa 
Helms 
Javits 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Lugar 
McIntyre 
Moynihan 
Hansen Packwood 
Hatch Pearson Zorinsky 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Hodges, for. 


NOT VOTING—25 


DeConcini Heinz 
Domenici Inouye 
Eastland Johnston 
Goldwater McClure 
Gravel Nunn 
Haskell Ribicoff 
Hatfield, Sasser 

Paul G. Talmadge 
Hathaway 


Bartlett 
Biden 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Chafee 
Danforth 
Dole 
Garn 


Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 


AS 


Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Church 
Clark 
Curtis 


So the motion to lay UP amendment 
No. 1589 on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HODGES. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
long as so many Senators are present, I 
would suggest that those subcommittee 
chairmen who have portions of this bill 
stay here and handle their own portion 
of the bill. If not, I will put their state- 
ments into the Recorp and handle mat- 
ters myself. 

I do want to say to the Senators we 
have some time on the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas on immuni- 
cation, and there are other amendments 
which should not take very long. I am 
hopeful we can have the amendments 
out of the way in an hour or an hour- 
and-a-half, at least. 

I also want to say there may be votes 
on some of these amendments, but 
passage on these appropriations bills 
being considered today will be put off 
until beginning at 3 o’clock on Monday 
afternoon. 

Mr. HART. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HART. Did the Chair announce 
that the last amendment was agreed to? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
Chair said that the motion to lay the 
amendment on the table was agreed to. 

The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Alan Bennett, 
of my staff, and Jerry Cohen and Jocelyn 
Samuels, of Senator Moyninan’s staff, 
te granted the privileges of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 10 seconds to me? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Twilley of 
my staff be granted the privileges of the 
floor during the consideration and votes 
on the pending legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Arkansas. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1590 
(Purpose: To provide $8.2 million for im- 
munization against flu) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS) 


proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1590. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

“CENTER FOR DISEASE CONTROL 
“For an additional amount for influenza 


vaccination, $3,200,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
we have order? This is a very important 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to hear the Chair say this is a 
very important amendment. I suppose 
everything is relative, but I personally 
think it is very important. Before the 
Senators who are still here leave, I hope 
they will take the time to read the “Dear 
Colleague” letter which was hand car- 
ried to their respective offices last eve- 
ning. While I wish they could hear the 
arguments both for and against this 
amendment dealing with the influenza 
vaccine program which the Center for 
Disease Controls wants very badly for 
this winter, I want them to have at least 
an embryonic knowledge on what is said 
here before they vote. 

Mr. President, there is 1 hour on 
this amendment. 30 minutes to a side. I 
assume Senator SCHWEIKER, the principal 
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opponent to this amendment, will con- 
trol the opponent's time. 

Let me start off again with something 
of an apology for the administration be- 
cause the administration admittedly has 
not done a good job in preparing the 
Congress for this proposal. It has not 
done a good job in getting the informa- 
tion to Senator KENNEpy’s Health Sub- 
committee, as requested. I would like to 
emphasize, however, that this is not a 
sufficient reason to reject the admin- 
istration’s proposal. 

Mr. President, this amendment is very 
simple. The administration originally 
asked for $15 million to implement an 
influenza vaccine program this fall for 
high-risk people. When we say “flu” 
around here for the past 2 years, we 
automatically think swine flu. I hope 
everybody will disabuse their minds of 
that because this is not swine flu. It has 
nothing to do with swine flu. It is not a 
program to immunize the entire popula- 
tion. It is not a program in which the 
United States Government accepts total 
liability for any ill effects which may 
result. We are comparing apples and 
oranges when we compare the swine flu 
program with the amendment I am offer- 
ing today. 

What we are talking about is a program 
to give HEW and the States, in concert, 
the opportunity to immunize only 10 per- 
cent of the high-risk people in this 
country. 

Who are the high-risk people? They 
are the children, 12 and under, who are 
chronically ill. They are those people 
over 65, sitting in wheelchairs in nursing 
homes, suffering from emphysema, acute 
arthritis, and any number of other per- 
manent disabilities which limit their 
health to the point that influenza be- 
comes a serious risk to their life. 

What are the risks in this program? 
There are some risks. But I remind you 
that there are risks in every program. 
The question is, are the risks acceptable? 

Mr. President, I daresay that very few 
people in this country know that 1 
out of every 4 million children who take 
polio vaccine is probably going to die 
from polio. I say further that when you 
take your child into the clinic and the 
doctor says to you, “I am going to give 
your child this polio vaccine, but you 
must understand that he has a 1 in 4 mil- 
lion chance of dying,” a lot of mamas are 
going to scream and start running out 
the door with their children, because they 
are not willing to accept even that small 
risk. 

What are we talking about here? The 
administration says that if we do not give 
this vaccine to these high risk, indigent, 
medicaid-eligible people, 600 of them 
will probably die from influenza this fall, 
and if we do give them the vaccine, two 
will probably die from the neurological 
disorders that will result from the ad- 
ministration of the vaccine. 

Those are not bad odds if you are 75 
years old, in a wheelchair, suffering from 
emphysema, and have no money to buy 
influenza vaccine. My parents are both 
dead but I tell you, if either one of them 
were living and you explained those risks 
and those odds to me, I would insist thas 
they take that vaccine. 
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Do you know what the chances are of 
dying from influenza as compared to dy- 
ing from the vaccine? Two hundred times 
as great. Your chances of dying if you 
get influenza are 200 times greater than 
they are if you take the shot. I am telling 
vou, to some of the elderly people, who 
do not have too many years left but who 
love life as dearly as you and I love it, 
those are acceptable odds. 

What is going to happen if the Senate 
turns its back on all these people? There 
are 40 million high-risk people out there 
and we are trying to get at only 10 per- 
cent of them. because we have waited so 
long now and the House rejected it out 
of hand, provided zero money for flu 
vaccines. 

So now, the time has come when the 
administration can use only $8.2 million. 
They could not use $15 million if we gave 
it to them. So we have already said to 4 
million people, “You are not going to get 
the vaccine if you are on medicaid.” 

All I am here today saying is, let us 
give the administration what it says is 
its last effort. It can effectively use $8.2 
million. Let them immunize those 4 mil- 
lion people who are really in the high- 
risk category. 

In the swine flue case, the pharmaceu- 
tical companies came to the U.S. Govern- 
ment and said, “We are not going to 
make this vaccine unless you guarantee 
us against all losses for any ill effects 
from giving it. You, the U.S. Government, 
are going to have to assume what is now 
$750 million in claims or we are not even 
going to make the vaccine.” And they 
did not make the vaccine until President 
Ford said to Congress: 

I want the money; we have to do it; we 
are faced with an impending epidemic in 
which thousands of people are going to die. 


I want you to know something. I 
talked to some medical experts in this 
country and almost every one of them 
said, “I have grave doubts about the ad- 
visability of that program.” I can go 
through this Chamber and talk to every 
Senator in here and I guarantee you, 80 
percent of them will tell you, “I voted for 
that swine flu program, but I did not 
want to.” 

When the Senator from Pennsylvania 
stands up to take his stand against this 
amendment, he is going to tell you that 
he voted for it, but he did not want to 
and he has been sorry ever since. I can- 
not say that I am sorry. You know, we 
did not have swine flu. There were un- 
toward results. 

Let me tell you something: So far as 
Guillain-Barré syndrome is concerned, 
any time you take any kind of vaccine, 
there is a generic possibility you are 
going to get it. However, the possibility 
is so infinitesimally small that it is hardly 
worth talking about. 

But we are not talking about swine flu. 
We are talking about a vaccine that will 
immunize you against Russian flu, a very 
mild form of influenza. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is going to say that 
nobody ever died from Russian flu. That 
is so infinitesimally small that it is hardly 
Russian fiu in this country. That is one 
of the reasons. 

How many people died last year from 
influenza? Twenty-nine thousand Amer- 
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icans. And what kind did they die from? 
They died from A-Victoria, A-Texas, and 
Hong Kong. 

And what is this flu vaccine? Russian 
fiu, A-Victoria, A-Texas, and Hong Kong. 
Nothing new about those. They have 
been tested. This particular vaccine 
covers all four of them. It has been 
tested on 2,000 people, the biggest test 
ever run since 1976. 

On this vaccine, the pharmaceutical 
companies are not asking us for any- 
thing. The vaccine is already manufac- 
tured. Twelve million doses are going 
out to the private sector and the people 
who can afford it are going to get it. 
But the people sitting indigent, feeble 
and infirm in wheelchairs, in nursing 
homes who are on medicaid are not, 
unless we provide $8.2 million today to 
give it to them. 

That does not seem like it is too hard 
to understand, to me. What if we had 
taken this position when we were giving 
live polio virus vaccines and a few chil- 
dren got the live virus vaccine and died? 

Why, if you want to go around scaring 
old women and little children, you could 
have used that for years and said, “Let 
us give up on polio vaccine; it is too 
dangerous.” But we did not do it and 
I thank God and you thank God that 
we did not. 

So, if you want to torpedo a program 
around here, say, as the Congressmen 
over in the House said, “These are the 
same friendly folks who brought us 
swine flu.” Just as if anybody who 
brought the flu vaccine is a Typhoid 
Mary. 

That just does not happen to be the 
case, Mr. President. The fact is that the 
Congress of the United States has the 
opportunity right now—and this is the 
last opportunity they are going to have. 
because the House’s version of this bill 
does not contain this provision. If we 
adopt it, we are simply going to confer- 
ence with it. It is the last chance Con- 
gress has to exonerate itself and say to 
the elderly people in this country who 
are indigent and infirm, “We do care 
about you; we do not have enough 
money to give it to all of you, but we are 
going to give it to as many as we can.” 

What is the other reason for going 
against it? The liability. The opponents 
are going to tell you the liability prob- 
lem has not been solved. I guess the 
liability problem has not been solved, 
but if we give shots under this $8.2 mil- 
lion, we are not going to have the liabil- 
ity. The U.S. liability is to tell the people 
what the risks are, and the States share 
that liability with us. 

Mr. President, we are not going to give 
those shots out here in the halls of Con- 
gress. We are going to send this money 
to the States that want it. We asked 
those States back in March, “How many 
of you will participate and put up one- 
third of the money if we put up two- 
thirds?” Fourty-two States responded 
affirmatively and said, “Yes, we believe 
in it strong enough that we will even 
put up a third of the money.” 

If we take our child down to get a 
mumps shot. a measles shot, a rubella 
shot, the doctor giving it will tell us that 
one out of so many million children who 
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take a mumps shot will wind up with 
encephalitis. They will tell us the same 
thing with a measles or a rubella shot. 

They say, is the risk great enough? I 
will say one thing, it certainly is, as far 
as I am concerned. We have just now in 
this country begun to recognize how lax 
and how laggardly we have been in pro- 
viding childhood immunizations. In the 
case of rubella, we have had a vaccine 
to prohibit it since 1967, and still have a 
big exposure to it. 

What are the economic costs to the 
Congress for that? 

No. 1, everybody knows, particularly 
the women know that if they are preg- 
nant and if they get rubella their child 
is going to have a physical or mental 
infirmity. 

Ten percent of all the people in men- 
tal institutions in this country are a re- 
sult of rubella syndrome. 

We had an immunization program in 
Arkansas when I was Governor. We im- 
munized virtually every child in that 
State against measles, mumps, rubella, in 
a 2-year period of time, became No. 2 in 
the country. 

What did it cost us? My wife headed 
the program. I think I gave her $50,000 
out of my emergency fund. We called in 
the National Guard, recruited everybody 
to join hands, and we immunized those 
children. 

We did not have a case of measles for 
2 years in our State after that. We did 
it, all told, for about, probably $250,000. 

Do we know what it costs a State to 
institutionalize one rubella syndrome 
child for a lifetime? Five times that 
much. Five times as much as it took us 
to immunize virtually every child in our 
State. If that is not good economics, I 
dc not know what is. 

Yes, there are risks here. Nobody de- 
nies that. The question is are the risks 
enough to outweigh the benefits? I say 
they are not. I say the benefits far out- 
weigh the risk. 

Finally, Mr. President, we are not go- 
ing to force anybody to take it. We will 
tell them the risks before they take it. 
We are not assuming the liability. All we 
do is tell them the risk. If they want it, 
fine, we will help them get it. If they do 
not, that is their prerogative. 

Mr. President, I used to own a half in- 
terest in a nursing home. I sold it a few 
years ago. I would say it was a very good, 
well-run nursing home, one of the best in 
the State. The care there was superior. 

But I watched A Victoria go racing 
through that nursing home last year 
and about a month later 8 to 10 peo- 
ple were dead. Once it starts, do not 
start administering the vaccine because 
it is worthless. If we do not do it now, 
if we do not do it before the virus hits 
this country, there is no point in doing it. 

One point needs to be made. Out of 
this $8.2 million, $1.8 million of that will 
fund the research on the efficacy and ef- 
fectiveness of vaccines, and the effects 
of influenza on pregnant women. 

We need it desperately in this country. 
It is a chance for the U.S. Senate to 
stand up and say that we are not fright- 
ened by the specter of something that 
harpened 2 years ago. 
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We will not discontinue immunizing 
people because of what we consider the 
influenza fiasco of 2 years ago. 

I beseech my colleagues to think very 
carefully about this. We will continue 
to give flu vaccines. If this amendment is 
defeated today, it will just be defeated 
on all those scare tactics. 

We give them now, and have been giv- 
ing them for a long time, A Victoria, A 
Texas, Hong Kong. It is nothing new. 
The only thing new is the Russian and 
it is a very mild form of influenza. 

If the pharmaceutical companies did 
not think it was safe, they would be back 
up asking us to assume the responsibility 
and the liability. 

They already have their money on the 
line. They believe in it and are willing 
to take the risk. Why should we not? 
And why not, for the 4 million people 
who need it, deserve it, and look to us to 
get it. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HODGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 4 or 5 minutes? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HODGES. Will the Senator yield 
me 5 minutes? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. 

Mr. HODGES. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. President, I commend the senior 
Senator from Arkansas for what I think 
is a courageous stand. It would have been 
simple to have forgotten this issue. to 
let it go by the board, because it is not 
something we can be comfortable with. 

There are many who are afraid of flu 
vaccine. But I am reminded of a story 
Mark Twain tells. He told a story of a 
cat which jumped on one of these old 
wood-burning stoves. It was a black 
stove. It had gotten black by the fumes 
of the wood burned in it. The stove 
burned the feet of that cat. Mark Twain 
said that you could never again get that 
cat on a stove of any kind, black, white, 
hot, or cold. He said that the problem 
with that cat was that he got more out 
of that experience than was in it. 

That is the way those who are fright- 
ened of the old flu vaccine are. They are 
trying to get more out of that experience 
than is in it. 

Certainly. there are problems with it. 
As the senior Senator from Arkansas 
pointed out so capably, if we walk away 
from everything we have problems with, 
we would not even have technology to- 
day. 

Those who have kept up with the in- 
vention of the telephone and the tele- 
graph know that it was only after thou- 
sands of failures that the inventors suc- 
ceeded. But that is not even the issue 
here. That is the stalking horse, the 
straw man. 

The issue is: Are we willing to vote flu 
vaccine for people who need it? 

I suggest that we all should support 
the senior Senator from Arkansas on 
this. There is nothing to be afraid of 
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There is no worry, There is no down side, 
and those who say there is are simply 
being misleading. 

The risks are minimal. But even if 
there were great risk, the use of vaccine, 
is something for the people to decide, 
and not by us here in this body, and not 
those running for office, afraid of some 
political issue. 

I commend the Senator for his cour- 
age. I urge my colleagues to adopt the 
amendment. It is an excellent one. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the committee position. 
I might say, the committee position was 
voted upon in the Labor-HEW Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. It was voted in 
the full committee. 

In each case, the committee position, 
rejecting this program prevailed. Now, 
why did it prevail, Mr. President? 

I think there are some very good rea- 
sons, and my good friend from Arkansas, 
with whom I joined in the argument just 
a moment ago, strongly differs with me 
on this issue to be sure. As the ranking 
Republican on the House Health Sub- 
committee, I have spent the past year 
researching and working on this very 
issue. I do not agree with the scientific 
assessment my colleague has presented 
in this case. I do not think we can dis- 
miss the swine flu fiasco with a wave of 
our hand and say there is no relevance 
here. The problems of the swine flu fiasco 
are very relevant to the proposal before 
us today. 

What did we find out from the swine 
flu fiasco? We found that the scientists 
and HEW felt sure there was going to be 
an epidemic that was going to sweep this 
country, possibly killing hundreds of 
thousands of people. 

President Ford, the director of the 
Center for Disease Control, and the Sec- 
retary of HEW all said, “We have got to 
do it, we must go forward with a mass 
influenza program, the medical commu- 
nity demands it, and we have the knowl- 
edge and expertise to beat an epidemic 
before it happens.” 

I, in good conscience, looked President 
Ford and the CDC Director straight in 
the eye and said, “These guys must really 
know what they’re talking about. The 
experts must know what they are doing.” 

So, I went along with it. I had many 
doubts because there was a mild murmur 
of protest in the community, but I 
thought, surely, our health establishment 
knows what we should be doing. 

Well, after giving them to go-ahead, 
we found ourselves behind one of the big- 
est medical disasters in recent memory, 
because they did not know what they 
were talking about. The technology was 
not developed enough to give accurate 
predictions in this area, or provide a 
safe vaccine. There really were some hon- 
est differences in the scientific commu- 
nity that came out afterward, and the 


establishment missed the target by a 
mile. 


Was there a swine flu epidemic? There 
was not any swine flu epidemic. True, 
one person died of swine flu in Fort Dix, 
N.J., but he died before we did anything. 
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That caused us to push the panic button. 
Not a single, solitary soul, after that lit- 
tle outbreak in Fort Dix, N.J., ever got the 
swine flu. It never showed up. The whole 
system went beserk. 

It is as though somebody threw a time 
bomb in the computer and it blew up. 
None of the predictions came true. No- 
body died; nobody even got the disease. 
We never heard of the swine flu again, 
except for the fiasco the program caused. 

The technology we are using today 
is the same we had then. That is the 
methodology we are using today. It is 
the same group of scientists saying, 
“Rush ahead on a new flu program. We 
have to save these senior citizens that 
Senator Bumpers is concerned about.” 

I do not want to be saved, if that is 
the kind of saving you get, because 120 
people have filed claims involving death 
from the vaccine we knew so little about; 
120 claims have been filed for their 
deaths, and the Federal Government 
faces a possible liability burden of $800 
million that the taxpayers, and we, as 
Senators, will have to face up to. 

Secretary Califano said, in fact, that 
we are going to assume liability for at 
least a portion of the swine fiu claims, 
those stemming from the disease called 
Guillain-Barré Syndrome’ “We are sorry 
about it, we apologize, and we will pay a 
percent of the bill.” That is the assumed 
liability there. 

Before the swine flu program began, 
nobody had ever mentioned Guillain- 
Barré disease. Nobody ever heard of it. 
We learned something about influenza 
vaccines the hard way. Nearly 500 people 
learned the hard way and came down 
with GBS. We now know—and this is 
not disputed—that Guillain-Barré dis- 
ease is associated with fiu vaccinations of 
the kind proposed here today. They have 
not found out how to eliminate it from 
the immunization. If the odds are one in 
a hundred thousand that you are going 
to get Guillain-Barré from a flu shot, 
how many people would want to take the 
shot? I know I would not want to take it, 
if I knew I ran the risk of being crip- 
pled or paralyzed or killed. I wouldn’t 
want to run that risk on the basis of 
what we know now about the Russian 
flu. 

Supporters of this proposal say we 
should think about the senior citizens. 
Let us think of the risks we are exposing 
them to. What kind of help is that? 
Who needs it? One hundred twenty peo- 
ple are dead in connection with the last 
program, the state of the art has not 
progressed any more than before, and 
we want to do the same sort of thing all 
over again. We have a liability bill of 
$814 million that we will have to pick 
up, that we will have to deal with in some 
way. 

They say that all we are talking about 
in this new program is $8 million, The 
State public health officials have com- 
monsense, and they are the peonle who 
would have to administer these flu pro- 
grams. They are responsible for them. 
In testimony before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officials said, “Wait 
a minute. We’re not sure we want an- 
other fiu program. We don’t think the 
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Federal Government knows what it is 
doing. We don’t want the liability prob- 
lem tossed to the States, either.” 

In fact, they stated before the House 
committee that another quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars in liability claims are likely 
to be filed in the new flu vaccine pro- 
gram, aimed at so-called high-risk per- 
sons only. 

So what sense does it make to rush 
into this appropriation, to fund a pro- 
gram without a policy, when we do not 
know what we are doing? I cannot think 
of a more wasteful way or a more unsafe 
way to invest our money in health at 
this particular time. Will we never learn 
from our past mistakes? Does the swine 
fiu fiasco not count for something? Must 
we rush into a new program? Why should 
the Congress be rushed into it? 

There is a potential Russian flu epi- 
demic now that we have to worry about, 
according to HEW. The Russians are 
coming! The Russians are coming! 
Watch out for the Russian fiu. But the 
Center for Disease Control is a little 
more careful about what they are saying 
this time. They are saying that the Rus- 
sian flu is one of the mildest forms of 
flu known in modern times. They also 
admit that nobody, not even in Russia, 
has ever died from the Russian flu. 

There have been no deaths attributed 
to Russian fiu, no expected deaths from 
the Russian flu, and there is a potential 
quarter of a billion dollars in liability 
suits facing us, according to the State 
health officials’ estimate. 

HEW tells us, “We have worked out 
the liability problem. There is no prob- 
lem.” The States have not said they 
have worked it out. They are estimating 
about a quarter of a billion dollars. 

The Senator from Arkansas has said 
that all you have to do is have an in- 
formed consent program to let vaccinees 
know there is a risk of Guillain-Barré 
disease, and then the Feds have no liabil- 
ity. That is not true. The Deputy General 
Counsel of HEW has himself said that 
once a person signs an informed consent 
form we are not at all certain that ex- 
empts the Federal Government from 
liability with respect to Guillain-Barré 
disease. Informed consent is not excul- 
patory. So we do not even know who 
would be liable, to what extent, for in- 
juries associated with a new program— 
and HEW admits that. I have been ask- 
ing for hearings in the authorizing 
Health Subcommittee of the Human Re- 
sources Committee. We have not held 
any hearings on this program on the 
Senate side. I have asked for at least 
some kind of proper authorization proc- 
ess. No, we are in too much of a hurry 
to do that. We want to take funds for 
this program from the venereal disease 
control section. That is what we are do- 
ing. 

We have no statute on the books to 
authorize a flu program, so HEW pro- 
poses to raid the venereal disease au- 
thority, take that money away and rush 
this program through. I think the vene- 
real disease epidemic is a more impor- 
tant, known health problem than the 
theoretically expected Russian flu epi- 
demic. We are robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
They could not get another flu author- 
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ization through now, in view of the last 
fiasco, so they want to go that back-door 
route. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that subject? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Senator 
Bumper’s amendment would fund a 
new influenza immunization program 
through unappropriated venereal disease 
authorizations. I am the author of the 
mew venereal disease legislation, now 
part of S. 2474, the Health Services Ex- 
tension Act of 1978, which, in addition 
to extending the VD authority for 3 
years, would repeal that section of the 
law which permits the Secretary to use 
venereal disease funds for other disease 
control prorgams. This bill has been 
reported by the Human Resources Com- 
mittee, of which I am ranking minority 
member, and should come before the 
Senate in the next few weeks. I feel 
strongly that the repeal of that provision 
which allows the Secretary to “raid” the 
venereal disease authority is essential to 
maintain the singular and categorical 
intent of that section of the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize nation- 
wide venereal disease prevention and 
control activities and none other. 

Mr. President, this amendment dem- 
onstrates once again the apathy Con- 
gress has shown historically for vene- 
real disease programs. 

Venereal disease is at the epidemic 
level of an estimated 10 million cases in 
the United States today. Programs for 
prevention and control of VD are in dire 
need of funds. Why mount a massive 
expensive program against a flu about 
which the Center for Disease Control 
has repeatedly expressed uncertainty in 
terms of severity and possible extent 
when a proven, raging epidemic of vene- 
real disease with serious and tragic 
consequences actually exists? Why cut 
its opportunity for financial help to 
fight it? 

Venereal diseases constitute a number 
of life-threatening infections that affect 
over 10 million Americans every year 
and are singular among communicable 
infections in terms of epidemic propor- 
tions, extent of serious consequences, 
and economic impact. This year VD 
will pathologically sterilize 100,000 wo- 
men under 30 years of age and cause 
more than 7,000 infant deaths as well as 
mental retardation and severe birth de- 
fects in thousands more. I will remind 
my colleagues that swine flu caused the 
death of one person. 

The administration is up in arms about 
teenage pregnancy and came before us 
with a bill authorizing $60 million for 
services for the estimated 1 million 
pregnant adolescents. These are neces- 
sary services, and I am a cosponsor of 
that bill. But there are over 2.5 million 
adolescents with venereal disease—that 
is one out of every eight teenagers. Why 
are we not up in arms about that? I point 
out that the entire venereal disease pre- 
vention and control program was appro- 
priated at only $32 million for this fiscal 
year, and asks Senators to make the 
comparison. 

In fact, one authority in the venereal 
disease legislation has never been appro- 
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priated—the authority for research, edu- 
cation, demonstration, and training. 
Such programs are crucial, particularly 
in light of the need to educate young 
people about these diseases. Public 
awareness through education is a most 
potent technique for coping with epi- 
demic venereal disease. Professional ed- 
ucation and training are also key com- 
ponents of the total VD program to tar- 
get and intervene in the increasingly 
worsening problem of clinical manage- 
ment. The new bill which will come be- 
fore us will alleviate this problem by 
combining the two VD authorities, this 
one for education, research, and training 
with the project grants to States. 

I believe the venereal disease preven- 
tion and control rrogram has been crip- 
pled by the lack of funding for this au- 
thority and I seek adequate funding for 
fiscal year 1979 for all venereal disease 
programs. 

Mr. President, the venereal disease 
epidemic continues to feed on silence and 
social stigma. During my tenure in pub- 
lic office, I haye sought to mount a 
battle against the diseases themselves, 
which infect so many of our citizens, but 
also against the ignorance, biases, and 
myths about the diseases which pervade 
our society to this day, infecting so many 
more. The grim reality of the tragic con- 
sequences of VD cannot be ignored. They 
are intolerable. I repeat that one out of 
every eight teenagers today is infected 
with venereal disease. 

If we are really going to combat a 
communicable VD epidemic, should we 
not get our priorities in order and our 
heads out of the sand finally to provide 
impetus and direction to deal with an 
epidemic which exists in staggering pro- 
portions, with devastating consequences, 
for which there is clear legislative au- 
thority? 

I hope my colleagues will support these 
vital programs when they come before 
us in S5. 2474, the Health Services Ex- 
tension Act, and in appropriations meas- 
ures. 

So, Mr. President, I feel deeply about 
the venereal disease section. 

Back on May 19, Senator ScHWEIKER, 
Senator CHAFEE, and I asked for a hear- 
ing of the Health Subcommittee on the 
proposed immunization program—I am 
the ranking minority member of the full 
committee, and Senator ScHWEIKER is 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee—in order to see whether we 
should go forward with it. 

I feel that if anything like this flu 
program is to be undertaken. it certainly 
should be with separate authorizing au- 
thority, not just raiding venereal disease, 
where a serious epidemic is raging. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, be- 
cause he has been the principle sponsor 
of the venereal disease program. 

It is sort of ironic. We know that we 
have an epidemic of venereal disease; we 
know it is out of hand, We have the pos- 
sibility of a Russian outbreak coming up; 
it is one of the mildest forms of flu. No- 
body has died from it. We do not expect 
anybody to die from it, and yet we are 
being pushed to rush in with a new pro- 
gram for Russian flu. 

Keep the liability question in mind. A 
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bill of $814 million is confronting us now, 
from the last flu fiasco, and $400 million 
of that is from victims of Guillain-Barré 
syndrome. We know that Guillain-Barré 
will also be associated with the next 
batch of flu vaccine in the program com- 
ing up. It has nothing to do with the 
swine flu vaccine in particular; it is con- 
nected with all flu vaccines. So let us not 
kid ourselves and say there is no relation- 
ship. Guillain-Barré is in the next batch, 
and somebody is going to get it. The ex- 
perts’ statistics tell us that if this pro- 
gram works the way it is supposed to, 
somebody is going to die because we do 
not have the scientific expertise to take 
the Guillain-Barré risk out of the flu 
vaccine. We cannot do it. 

So why the big hurry? There is no 
epedemic. Nobody is dying. There is $814 
million in liability claims pending. 

The representative of the State pub- 
lic health officials organization who tes- 
tified in the House also represented the 
head of the public health department in 
New Jersey. He testified that they antici- 
pate another $228 million in claims if 
this new program goes ahead. I cannot 
imagine more negative signals on a pro- 
gram. Why do programs seem to have a 
life of their own around here? We rush 
full steam ahead to spend more and more 
money on a project that gives every 
indication of being fundamentally 
unsound. 

Do I have some scientific evidence to 
back me up? You bet I do. Dr. Albert 
Sabin. I am sure my colleagues all know 
who Dr. Sabin is. He is one of the inven- 
tors of the polio vaccine. Clearly, he is 
an authority on vaccines. He wrote an 
article for the Journal of the American 
Medican Association, published on June 
27, 1977. It is a very technical article. I 
will not get into the details, but I will 
state the bottom line: 

In my judgment there is now no basis for 
recommending the annual administration of 
influenza vaccines to so-called high-risk 
groups and persons over 64 years of age. 


You could not have a more clear-cut 
expert witness. Do not do it. Do not rush. 
We do not have the technology. We do 
not know what we are doing. 

There is a big difference between fiu 
immunizations and childhood immuniza- 
tions, a program I strongly support 
which would also be hurt by this pro- 
posed flu program. Childhood immuniza- 
tions usually are done once and provide 
lasting protection. Flu vaccine is only 
effective, if at all, if given on a yearly 
basis. 

Do not kid yourselves about $8 million. 
Let us put the whole price down. As the 
program reaches more of the growing 
target population in future years, the 
price tag for the program HEW wants 
approaches $100 million yearly. That is 
where we are heading; and this supple- 
mental request is the foot in the door. 

I said this in the argument on the 
last amendment. If you want to fight a 
bill, start in the beginning, before too 
much has already been invested. Right 
now the horse is stalking. We are looking 
at a $100 million annual program com- 
ing up. We just had the worst flu im- 
munization disaster in history, and HEW 
wants to start a program that is going 
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to add up to $100 million a year, not 
counting liability costs. It does not really 
make any sense. 

Getting back to the State picture a 
moment, the States are also concerned 
about liability, and so are the vaccine 
companies. So are the insurers, and if 
you ask them they will all shrug their 
shoulders and say, “We do not know who 
will be liable. We hope it won't be a 
problem.” 

That is why I want full, public hear- 
ings and a proper authorization process. 
I want to find out who is going to pay the 
$1 billion price tag or the quarter-of-a- 
billion dollar liability price tag. I want 
to know who is going to be responsible if 
some people die, as some people did die 
from Guillain-Barré associated with the 
flu vaccine. 

These are the arguments that I think 
make sense, and this is why the sub- 
committee and the full committee have 
turned this program down. This is why 
the House of Representatives over- 
whelmingly rejected it. 

What does it mean to the people who 
are going to administer this program? 
They are going to be in the States. What 
are the States doing in August, Septem- 
ber, and October? They are gearing up 
for the childhood immunization pro- 
grams—that is what they are doing— 
reliable immunization programs that 
have a proven track record. 

The States testified before the House 
committee that they are going to have to 
push aside their childhood immuniza- 
tion programs, divert resources from 
them, if HEW really wants them to im- 
plement a crash flu program. If we pass 
this program, we will be robbing from an 
authorization for VD on one hand and 
then stealing State health personnel 
away from the childhood immunization 
program. Those immunization programs 
are proven. Those are the kind of pro- 
grams that Dr. Sabin supports. He does 
not support this kind of flu program. 

Let us just think about what we are 
doing and where we are going. It is obvi- 
ous to me that the state of our knowledge 
is not what it should be before we start a 
program. I think someday we may well 
want to have a flu vaccination program. 
Tam not arguing that at all. We may well 
want to have mass flu immunizations for 
the population at large, or for high-risk 
groups. But first we have to know what 
we are doing. Let us not rush in to face 
the Guillain-Barré disease still in the 
vaccine, or some other unsuspected ad- 
verse effect from the vaccine that may 
show up this time. 

Let me make this clear. There is ample 
flu vaccine available, and if people want 
to take the risk, they can get the shot. 
I will not take the risk myself. I will not 
recommend a member of my family have 
the flu shot, based on the state of the art 
right now. I would recommend they have 
immunization for all the childhood dis- 
eases. That I would recommend. But I 
would not recommend this. I certainly 
would not recommend it to the high-risk 
people. I certainly would not recommend 
it to the chronically ill. How are they 
going to fight Guillain-Barré disease? 
How will their systems take it? It is like 
playing Russian roulette with Russian 
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flu. That is what we are being asked to do 
here today: play Russian roulette with 
Russian flu. 

It seems ironic to me. We have a pro- 
gram here, and every single signal we see 
is negative. I quoted Dr. Sabin, one of the 
leading vaccine authorities, who said we 
just do not know enough to give flu vac- 
cinations. They are quite a bit different 
from the proven polio, measles, and 
mumps immunizations. 

We also have a General Accounting 
Office report looking into what happened 
in the swine flu fiasco, and it says: 

GAO recommends that the Congress estab- 
lish a national liability policy before another 
mass immunization program is needed. 


You could not make it any clearer than 
that. There is a clear warning, we need a 
national liability policy. That is one thing 
we do not have. The Federal Government 
is not willing to assume liability. The 
State people say, “Wait a minute, there 
may be a quarter billion dollars in liabil- 
ity claims. We do not really want to take 
responsibiilty, either.” And then you ask 
about informed consent and the deputy 
general counsel from HEW says, “Wait a 
minute. We are not really sure if we re- 
quire people to sign a consent form warn- 
ing of Guillain-Barré disease, that 
it protects the Federal Government from 
claims at all.” We are not certain. Who is 
certain? No one. What kind of sense does 
it make to go ahead with that hanging 
over us? 

Now, you look around Washington. and 
we have big arguments about spending, 
about waste, about inefficiency. We get 
positive signals or at least mixed signals 
on a lot of programs, and people can 
honestly differ about those signals, on 
whether Government should grow, or 
whether those programs should expand 
or not. 

Here is a program that with every 
negative signal in the world coming at 
us and yet we are supposed to rush pell- 
mell into it, no matter what Dr. Sabin 
says, no matter what GAO says, no mat- 
ter what the State public health officials 
pia just because we think it is a great 

ea. 

It really is sort of ironic. We just came 
through the worst medical disaster in 
history in terms of modern technology 
and you want to give them a prize for 
what has been done and approve a pro- 
gram that may cost $100 million an- 
nually. This really should be given the 
Golden Fleece of the Month Award by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, and I might 
say he supports my position and will be 
here in a moment or two to back me up. 
This program surely should not get a 
green light from Congress in light of our 
past experiences. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that our 
good sense will prevail, and we do not 
rush pell-mell into another program with 
all these negative signals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I shall 
just make two or three observations. 

The Federal Government is not being 
asked to pick up the tab for claims for 
any ill effects that may result from the 
giving of this vaccine. That point has 
been made time and time again. 
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You just pretend that we are back into 
a swine flu program all you want to, but 
it is entirely different. We are not as- 
suming any liability. The vaccine is al- 
ready made and is going to be given to 
12 million people, whether the U.S. Gov- 
ernment participates or not. We are not 
picking up the tab. The only obligation 
we have is to tell the people what the 
risks are. 

The Senator talks about Dr. Sabin. Let 
me give a few names, starting with Dr. 
Foege, incidently, who is a fine doctor, 
head of the Center for Disease Control, 
who says this program is vitally needed. 

These are the people to depend on. I 
am not a doctor. I am a lawyer, I do not 
know anything about influenza. The only 
person who even holds himself out as an 
expert on these sort of things is Senator 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, and I feel 
sure he is going to vote for this amend- 
ment simply because the risks are worth 
taking when you consider the benefits. 


But Secretary Califano convened the 
conference of the finest medical minds, 
the finest immunologists in the country 
and asked them certain pertinent ques- 
tions: 

Question: 

Should the list of high-risk population 
groups for whom fiu shots have been recom- 
mended be revised in any way? 


Answer: 

The majority of participants clearly fa- 
vored continuing the recommendation for 
annual influenza immunization of high-risk 
persons as they are now defined by the Pub- 
lic Health Service Advisory Committee on 
Immunization Practices (ACIP). 


Question: 

Based on our current information, does 
comparison of benefits and risks still sup- 
port the recommendations of the January 
30 conference? 


Answer: 

The data bearing on benefit and risks of 
influenza vaccines were again reviewed. The 
risk of death from influenza is clearly several 
hundred times more likely than death at- 
tributable to the vaccine, The precise ratio 
will vary somewhat since such factors as age 
and health of the individual and prevalence 
of influenza will differ. The evidence pre- 
sented at this conference, however, reinforces 
the conclusion reached in January that the 
benefits of the vaccine greatly outweigh the 
risks. It may be noted that there is an in- 
ternational as well as national consensus in 
this matter. 


Question: 

Have our clinical trials provided an ade- 
quate sample to test the vaccine and to de- 
termine whether it is safe and effective? 


Answer: 

The approximately 200 subjects enrolled 
in the clinical trials is adequate. These are, 
in fact, the largest clinical trials conducted, 
with the exception of those in 1976. 


Question: 

What are the risks of vaccine compared 
with its potential benefits for the high-risk 
groups such as chronically ill children and 
the elderly? 


Answer: 

Based upon the clinical trial data, the 
immediate side effects of 1978-79 influenza 
vaccine are expected to be mild and infre- 
quent in persons of any age group or health 
status. The only known, serious reactions 
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observed with influenza vaccines have been 
the rare instances (1 in 100,000) of Guillain- 
Barré Syndrome and the even rarer anaphy- 
lactic type allergic reactions. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUMPERS. After I finish the 
answer then I will yield. 

There is no basis for assuming that either 
of these occurs more frequently in the 
chronically ill or the elderly. In fact, obser- 
vations during 1976-77 demonstrated that 
the frequency of Guillain-Barré Syndrome 
after vaccination for persons 65 years of age 
and older was similar to that seen in younger 
adults and similar in those receiving mono- 
valent and bivalent vaccines. Thus, the 
benefit-to-risk ratio is even higher for these 
groups than the general population since 
they are at no greater risk of reactions but at 
greater risk of death from influenza. 

Two concerns recently raised in Congress 
and in the press were discussed: One was 
that influenza vaccine had never prevented 
an epidemic (with the inference that it was, 
therefore, ineffective in general). The point 
was made that, in order to prevent an epi- 
demic, a large proportion of the population 
at risk would need to be immunized in ad- 
vance of exposure to influenza. This level of 
immunization has never been achieved in 
large population groups, and thus the ques- 
tion of whether an epidemic could be pre- 
vance of exposure to influenza. This level of 
regular use of influenza vaccine by the mili- 
tary has provided experience on a smaller 
scale which strongly suggests that epidemics 
could be prevented were the vaccine deployed 
for that purpose. The other concern dealt 
with the claim that the epidemics of 
A/USSR influenza at the Naval and Air 
Force Academies this past spring were evi- 
dence of vaccine failure. It was pointed out 
by conference participants that no such con- 
clusion could be reached since vaccines used 
at the Academies (prior to the epidemic) 
did not contain the A/USSR viral antigen. 


A That is what they had was Russian 
u. 
Mr. President, I know my time is just 
about up, and I simply urge the Senate 
to support the amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I would be happy to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I want to vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas because I do not think it is 
quite fair to compare this program with 
the swine fiu matter. It is a different 
thing altogether, and it is going to be 
helpful. 

The more I listen to the testimony, 
the more I believe it is going to be help- 
ful for a great number of elderly people 
in this country. 

It is awfully hard to gauge just what 
immunization does. I know one thing: 
We put a little money into the rubella 
program and we did not have a rubella 
epidemic. 

Iam not so sure, if you want to turn 
the coin around—the swine flu thing was 
some kind of a fiasco, but we did not 
have any swine flu, did we? However, 
this is a different program, and I hope 
the Senate will agree to the small amount 
involved. It will help the States do what 
they might want to do. The child im- 
munization program is going well, but I 
think this relates to a different type of 
people, and for $15 million I think we 
ought to try this one. I cannot see any 
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harm. I can see a lot of good in the 
future. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, I will just make one 
further observation. That question and 
answer that I read a while ago from the 
conference report of the Secretary con- 
vened back in the latter part of July was 
signed by Frederick C. Robbins, chair- 
person and June E. Osborn, vice chair- 
person. Dr. Robbins is a Nobel Prize 
winner in medicine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Forp). All the time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has 12 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. How much, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twelve. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to lay a couple of facts on the 
table. The Senator from Arkansas made 
the point that there is a 1 in 100,000 
chance of getting Guillain-Barré from 
flu vaccine, That is the apparently ac- 
cepted issue in the scientific community 
today, no question about it. 

I wonder if he would like to be one of 
the ones in the 100,000 who gets crippled 
or paralyzed, because I am not just talk- 
ing about deaths. We have hundreds of 
people who are claiming other personal 
injuries as a result of the flu shot, blind- 
ness, paralysis, being crippled and who 
have lived through the rest of their lives 
with whatever it was the Federal Gov- 
ernment gave them. 

When they walked in the Federal Gov- 
ernment said, “Hey, we are going to 
save you. We are going to help you. You 
need this shot. Come and get it.” 

Now we want to say it all over again. 

In terms of sampling, I think there is 
a good case in point as to why the state 
of our knowledge about adverse effects 
is where it is today. How many people 
have we tested in clinical trials? We have 
only tested 2,000 people. That may sound 
like a lot, but go back to your 1 in 100,000 
Guillain-Barré risk. We could not pos- 
sibly pick that up if we only test 2,000 
people, whether it is a risk of 1 in 100,- 
900 or 1 in 50,000 or 1 in 75,000 or 1 in 
25,000. 

What does that clinical trial mean? It 
means we tried the shot on 2,000 people, 
and they made it through the Russian 
roulette game. 

We tested just about the same num- 
ber of people in the swine flu program, 
and lo and behold. Guillain-Barré did 
not show up. Now we know why it did 
not. It only strikes 1 in 100,000, so we 
were fooled. 

My point today is simply that the state 
of scientific methodology and technology 
is not up to par for a program like this 
today. We should not rush in when we do 
not know. That is also what Dr. Sabin is 
saying. 

The Senator mentioned that the head 
of the Center for Disease Control is rec- 
ommending this. True, and I happen to 
respect him. I think he is a very able 
fellow, but the last Director of the Center 
for Disease Control recommended the 
swine flu program. I sat right across the 
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table from him and he said, “We need it. 
It will save lives.” 

Do you know what happened to him? 
He was fired. He had two fiascos back-to- 
back, the Legionnaires’ disease investi- 
gation and the swine flu program and he 
was fired up. He was head of the Center 
for Disease Control, too. 

On Legionnaires’ disease, and I do not 
mean to get into that today except to say 
that it took a year to find out what 
caused it. We finally found the disease 
organism, but to this day we do not know 
where it lurks in the environment; we do 
not know where the carriers are, so all 
kinds of people are getting Legionnaires’ 
disease all across the country, not just 
Legionnaires, because we have not yet 
found how Legionnaires’ disease is trans- 
mitted or where the organism is har- 
bored. The science is not there yet. There 
are some things we do not yet know, and 
that is the kind of yellow light we see 
flashing here. When you can only test 
2,000 people, and the risk is 1 in a 100,- 
000 shot, how are you going to find out? 

The House of Representatives looked 
at the facts and did something about 
this program. They acted very responsi- 
bly—they took $15 million and reduced 
it to $3 million so that we could do more 
research. If you want to be positive and 
constructive, I would urge you to sup- 
port that kind of approach. Do not sell 
the American people a bill of goods again 
and give them the same kettle of fish 
they had before. 

The Senator has stated that there is 
no relationship between this program 
and the last one, we cannot look at the 
swine flu next to the Russian flu or what- 
ever and compare them. That simply is 
not true. Guillain-Barré is assoicated 
with both vaccines, and the CDC admits 
it and says Guillain-Barré is in this 
vaccine. We do not know what else is in 
there, because this is a new vaccine, and 
we have only tested it in 2,000 people. 
We do not think there is anything else 
in there. That is our best judgment. 
That is the way it was in the swine flu 
program, too, and then we found out 
about Guillain-Barré. 

The other spinoff is liability, the same 
liability problem exists here that existed 
before.. The State health officials say it 
may well amount to a quarter of a billion 
dollars in claims, which is their best 
guess. We are still struggling with an 
$800 million burden from last time. 
What are we doing to the taxpayer? 
Here is $1 billion, and we do not know 
what we will do about it. We do not 
know how to eliminate the Guillain- 
Barré disease from the flu vaccine. We 
do not know whether or not influenza 
this year is going to be serious—the 
swine flu did not show up, despite our 
best predictions. 

We do know that the Russian flu is 
one of the mildest flus. No one has died 
from it anywhere in the world, and they 
do not expect anybody to die here. 

We have also been told that the liabil- 
ity problem is somebody else's problem. 
HEW says, “Well, we won’t have to as- 
sume it this year. You do not have to 
worry about it.” 

The State people say, “We certainly 
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cannot assume it. We think it is going 
to be a quarter of a billion dollars. We 
cannot assume it.” 

To the poor individual who takes the 
shot, the Federal Government is saying, 
“Wait a minute, we are going to put the 
burden on him, because once he signs 
the consent form for the shot we told him 
he needed, we are off the hook.” 

The HEW deputy general counsel says, 
“Wait a minute, we are not sure we are 
really off the hook. He may sue if he is 
crippled or if his son or daughter dies.” 
The United States has similar claims 
pending against it, not just from swine 
flu, but dating back to 1972. I cannot 
imagine a worse situation. 

There may be some other statements to 
be heard, Mr. President. I ask unanimous 
consent that Sheila Burke of Senator 
Dote’s staff be allowed access to the floor; 
and I also ask unanimous consent that 
Michael Shorr of Senator Javir’s staff 
be granted privileges of the floor during 
the consideration of all matters pertain- 
ing to this bill, the supplemental appro- 
priations, H.R. 13467. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

ILL-ADVISED INFLUENZA IMMUNIZATION 
PROGRAM 

@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the health 
of our citizens is of concern to each of 
us here today. Any unnecessary death is 
an unacceptable death and every effort 
should be employed to prevent these from 
taking place. 

But Mr. President, the program that 
has been suggested by my distinguished 
colleague from Arkansas, Senator BUMP- 
ERS, may well cause more distress than 
it prevents. The memory of the disas- 
trous swine flu campaign is still with 
us. Can we in good conscience go forward 
with another flu immunization program 
before we effectively deal with the prob- 
lems of the past? Can we promise our 
citizens that Guillain-Barré syndrome 
will not strike again as a result of this 
new immunization program? 

No, Mr. President, we cannot. My dis- 
tinguished friend from Pennsylvania, 
Senator SCHWEIKER has presented an elo- 
quent case against funding for a flu im- 
munization program. Serious questions 
similar to those raised by Senator 
ScCHWEIKER have been raised by many 
others. We cannot afford to ignore their 
concerns, 

The hearings on the entire subject of 
Federal immunization programs as sug- 
gested should, indeed, be pursued. Until 
such time as these questions are an- 
swered we must move cautiously. 

I urge each of you to join Senator 
ScHWEIKeER in his effort to protect the 
public, by opposing this ill-advise influ- 
enza immunization program.® 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr, President, I 
move that the amendment be laid on the 
table, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, the 
yeas and nays have been requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers). The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alabama (Mrs. ALLEN), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. BURDICK), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. CLARK), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrini), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. HatHaway), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JoHNSTON), 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. NUNN), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr) and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” ; 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Domenici), the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ) and 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 47, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 285 Leg.] 
YEAS—30 


Hatch 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Javits 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
McIntyre 
Packwood 


NAYS—47 


Hodges 
Hollings 
Bentsen Huddleston 
Biden Humphrey 
Bumpers Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Kennedy 
Leahy 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Muskie 


Bartlett 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Danforth 
Dole 
Garn 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 


Pearson 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 


Abourezk 
Bayh 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 


Zorinsky 
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NOT VOTING—23 


Curtis Heinz 
DeConcini Inouye 
Domenici Johnston 
Eastland McClure 
Gravel Nunn 
Hart Ribicoff 
Church Haskell Talmadge 
Clark Hathaway 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
rejected. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion to lay on the table was rejected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope we can have some order in the Sen- 
ate, because in behalf of the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, I shall try to get 
him order. 

Will the Senators take their seats and 
continue their conversations outside the 
Chamber? 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, there 
has been so much talk today about a 
matter that reallv, I reiterate, does not 
belong on this bill. But because we did 
have a vote on it and because I think a 
lot of the facts involved are a little bit 
confusing, and I think the implication 
might go abroad that some of us are try- 
ing to embellish our own nest or some- 
thing like that—which, I think, we are 
not trying to do—and figures were 
thrown around here today very loosely 
about the cost of the building over there 
and what the furnishings are, whether 
we are going to have a restaurant on the 
top. I suggest that we have a public cafe- 
teria and nobody can go in there but the 
public—no Senators. If one of my con- 
stituents wants to invite me in for some 
food. that is his privilege. I think that 
would be a great switch around here. 
That is what we need. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1591 


Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas and I are going to offer an 
amendment and if anyone wants to join 
us, it is all right. The amendment is that 
on page 27, after line 23. insert the fol- 
lowing: “For an additional amount for 
‘construction of extension of the new 
Senate Office Building, $54,853,000" to 
remain available until expended; pro- 
vided that the amount of $140 million 
shall constitute a ceiling on the total cost 
for construction and initial furnishing 
of the extension to the new Senate Office 
Building.” 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
added as a cosponsor on the amendment. 


Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Brooxe 
Burdick 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, we 
shall put a cap on it so all these figures 
that are being thrown around here today 
are going to be settled once and for all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
amendment will be sent to the desk, the 
clerk will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Anyone who wants 
to cosponsor this, the Senator from 
Washington will welcome. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Ropert C. Byrp) is added as 
a cosponsor. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to be considered as 
a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson) for himself and others, pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
1591: 

On page 27 after line 23, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“For an additional amount for ‘construc- 
tion of extension to the new Senate Office 
Building, $54,853,000' to remain available 
until expended, Provided, That the amount 
of $140,000,000 shall constitute a ceiling on 
the total cost for construction and initial 
furnishing of the extension to the new 
Senate Office Building.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
30 minutes on the amendment, 15 min- 
utes to a side, equally divided between 
the Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 


from California (Mr. CRANSTON) be 
added as a cosponsor, the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) , the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Younc), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Moyni- 
HAN), and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. CASE). 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. HANSEN. I am not clear how Sen- 
ators may be privileged to eat at this 
cafeteria. As I understand the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington, they 
would be able to eat there only upon 
invitation of the public; is that right? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should think we 
ought to make a switch around here 
once in a while. 

Mr. HANSEN. Yes, I am for that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would cost no 
more to have a cafeteria on top of the 
building than it does to have it in the 
basement. It is a nice view, when people 
come around here. I should think the 
Senators ought to keep out of it. If some 
constituents want to invite us to come 
in and be their guests, we can eat there. 

Senators, we do not need any more 
restaurants. The public needs some place 
to eat around here. That is what we need. 

Mr. HANSEN. Will there be any re- 
striction on the number of times we can 
be guests of the public? Will that involve 
us in the question of ethics? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, I cannot an- 
swer that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the food be 
any better? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The food probably 
would be a little better than we have 
around here. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It has to be. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We do have great 
food, but I have had better. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is not part of 
the amendment. That is merely a sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield on his amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think we ought, 
once and for all, put a cap on this. Then 
we can see what they want. We can 
change that if we want to. But all these 
figures thrown around today—a real 
estate broker would have an awful time 
trying to sell space in the building with 
all the figures we have today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
from Washington yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I ask the Sen- 
ator how he arrived at his figure of $140 
million? May I tell the Senator first, 
before he responds to the question, that 
I was standing here with an amendment 
to offer. I arranged with the Chair to 
be recognized when the Senator from 
Washington was recognized instead. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, once in a 
while, you know, we have some ideas on 
these things, too. 

Mr. PROXMIRE,. Of course. If the 
Senator would permit the Senator from 
Wisconsin to state the basis of his ques- 
tion, I would appreciate it. May I do 
so? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The what? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May the Senator 
from Wisconsin state the basis for his 
question? Then I would like to ask the 
Senator from Washington a question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. OK. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I have a ceiling fig- 
ure here of $135 million rather than 
$140 million. To the $85 million already 
appropriated, it adds the full $37.5 mil- 
lion in a supplemental, which was re- 
quested by the Architect of the Capitol. 
That is all he requested. Then I added 
$7 million on top of that, which the 
GAO claims was left out of the Archi- 
tect’s estimate of the cost. Then, in 
addition to that, I added $5 million for 
furnishings. 

I submit that, in view of the fact that 
we are taking the Architect’s figure, that 
we are adding everything that the GAO 
says could have been left out of that, 
that on top of.that we are putting in 
$5 million additional for furnishing, we 
are putting in $135 million, which is al- 
most three times as much as was origi- 
nally contemplated when they said it 
would cost $48 million. Why is $135 mil- 
lion not enough? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have no objection 
to that, except that I think once in a 
while, in a building where the whole 
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project is going to cost $135 million, 
there ought to be a little leeway. This 
is only a ceiling. They do not have to 
spend this much. We can change it any 
time we wish. 

I know the Senator’s figures. I under- 
stand that there is $125 million for con- 
struction and $10 million for furnish- 
ings; but I would have a leeway of $5 
million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The only suggestion 
I have there is that I think, in view of 
the record of the Architect—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
want to reduce it to $135 million? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to re- 
duce it to $135 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to amend my 
amendment to a $135 million cap. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. 

The amendment was modified, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 27 after line 23 insert the follow- 
ing: 
for an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion of Extension to the New Senate Office 
Building, $54,853,000" to remain available 
until expended, Provided, That the amount 
of $135,000,000 shall constitute a ceiling on 
the total cost for construction and initial 
furnishing of the Extension to the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 


Mr. STONE. Will the Senator yield 
for a unanimous consent request to join 
in his amendment as modified? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent 
that I be added as a cosponsor to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have no more to say about it. This Con- 
gress has got to move on and get busy. 
Let us settle this now and get it over 
with. 

I thank the Senator for cosponsoring 
the amendment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington still has the floor. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator, and I am not opposed 
to going forward with the new office 
building, I recognize that what it costs 
has to be paid, but I have difficulty un- 
derstanding why, when the Government 
buys something that was originally sup- 
posed to cost $48 million, any other per- 
son who would buy a building and had 
a contract, they buy it, and for $48 mil- 
lion they would expect to buy it for $48 
million. 

If the costs go up, they do not keep 
adding on. If anybody builds a building 
downtown with a general contractor, 
that is the price and that is what they 
get it for. 

I am always puzzled why, when our 
Government buys a building, whether it 
is the renovation of Union Station, 
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whether it is the new Senate Office Build- 
ing, or any other building around here, 
whatever the original price, we do not get 
a contract like anybody else. 

We have to be especially taken. We 
have to pay two or three times as much 
before we are satisfied. 

My question to the Senator is, What is 
there about our method of doing business 
in contradistinction to private enterprise 
which would buy a building for a fixed 
sum that requires us to pay $135 or $140 
million for a building originally supposed 
to cost $48 million, even though I know 
there are inflationary factors? 

But the private company would not do 
it in the same way. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As I mentioned, the 
plans were changed. The plans were 
changed to increase the size and thus the 
cost, and this is what has happened. 

But I want to show the Senator from 
Ohio, this is only a ceiling. He can cut it 
down all he wishes. 

General Services always gets caught in 
that. I am hopeful that legislative com- 
mittees will do something about this. Not 
the Appropriations Committee, that is 
why I offer this amendment. 

It is a ceiling. In the meantime, he can 
change anything he wishes, and I may 
be at least persuaded that some of the 
things should be changed. 

But I want to get this over with so 
that at least we can go ahead and have 
a reasonable third Senate Office Build- 
ing, which I think is needed, and do it 
within a sense of frugality consistent 
with what we should have for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. One more ques- 
tion. Would the Senator advise us, since 
the maximum is to be $135 million, how 
many square feet are to be in the build- 
ing? In other words, what price are we 
paying per square foot for this building? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. $101 per square foot, 
I understand. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator, 

But I will make a comment—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask, if I might, a question of the 
Senator from Washington. 

What does he mean when he says “Ini- 
tial furnishing”? 

Is that the carpets, desks, drapes? 
What does “initial” mean, everything 
furnished? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, That is whatever 
the committee wishes to decide. 

I am just here putting some cap on 
total expenditures, which the Senator 
from Rhode Island was arguing about, 
using the figure $200 million, and all this. 

I am saying the best figure we can get, 
this is a ceiling. 

Now, when they come up for some 
money for furnishings, or what they are 
going to do, I told the Senator from 
Rhode Island I will open the Appropria- 
tions Committee and he can testify all 
day on his viewpoint. I may agree with 
some of it. 

But let us get going here. We have a 
structure over there and the longer we 
wait, the more it is going to cost. 

We are going to have it. The vote told 
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the Senator from Rhode Island that. We 
are going to have it, and I do not par- 
ticularly care about some of the argu- 
ments of what goes into it. 

But we are putting a cap on it, as to 
all this argument about $200 million. 

But at least we are not going to pay 
$250 per square foot that we are paying 
in Providence. 

Mr. CHAFEE, We can debate that all 
day long, if the Senator wishes. But his 
amendment says that the cap includes 
original, initial furnishings, and my 
question is, What is meant by that? 

If we can have it from the colloquy 
that the initial furnishings means fur- 
nished, I think that would be helpful. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, the amount 
of the building, we are not going to have 
people come in there and sit on apple 
boxes on a concrete floor. We have to 
furnish it. 

I am giving a little leeway. I do not 
know how they are going to furnish it. 

I told the Senator that if he furnishes 
it like my office is furnished, he goes 
down to a secondhand store and buys 
all the stuff. 

But maybe some other Senators, some 
other fellows coming along, want a little 
better furnishings. I do not know, We 
tend to become a little sentimental with 
it. I am just giving enough leeway. 

We do not have to spend all this, it is 
just a cap, a ceiling. 

Mr, CHAFEE. It is a cap that includes 
the building ready to use, furnished? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The cap includes 
everything. 

Mr, CHAFEE. Everything. Great 

Mr. President, I would like to point out 
that the discussion this morning has 
dealt with the cost of this building. A lot 
of people have accused me of using reck- 
less figures. 

I know even this final figure that, ap- 
parently, everybody is prepared to ac- 
cept, is a figure that is not only above 
the $37 million the Architect says, but it 
goes $7 million beyond that. 

So the total figure is way beyond any- 
thing that anybody in officialdom ever 
spoke about the cost of this building. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I told the Senator, 
it is a ceiling. The Senator can come 
down and talk to the Appropriations 
Committee about what we do with it. 

But is still $60 million below his figure. 

Mr. CHAFEE. We just hope its fur- 
nished. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. $60 million. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us vote. We have been on this 
subject half a day. We have two other 
bills to go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. ANDER- 
SON), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayYH), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. CLARK), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrint), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the Senator 
from Colorado Mr. HASKELL), the Sena- 
tor from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr) and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Nebra- 
ska Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenicr), the Senator 
from Pennsvlvana (Mr. Hernz), and the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCiure) are 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 65. 
nays 13, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 286 Leg. | 
YEAS—65 


Abourezk Hodges 
Bartlett Hollings 
Bentsen Huddleston 
Bumpers Humphrey 
Byrd, Robert C. Inouye 
Cannon Jackson 
Case Javits 
Chiles Kennedy 
Cranston Laxalt 
Culver Leahy 
Dole Long 
Durkin Lugar 
Faz eton Maenuson 
Ford Mathias 
Glenn Matsunaga 
Griffin McGovern 
Hansen McIntyre 
Hart Melcher 
Hatfield, Metzenbaum 
Mark O. Morgan 
Hatfield, Moynihan 
Paul G. Muskie 
Hayakawa Nelson 


NAYS—13 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hems 
Roth 


NOT VOTING—22 


Clark Heinz 
Curtis Johnston 
DeConcini McClure 
Domenici Nunn 
Eastland Ribicoff 
Gravel Talmadge 
Haskell 

Hathaway 


Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Biden 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Chafee 
Danforth 


Schmitt 
Scott 
Tower 
Wallop 


Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bayh 
Belmon 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Church 


So Mr. Macnuson’s amendment (UP 
No. 1591) was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHWETKER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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UP AMENDMENT NO. 1592 


(Pu : Add $2,900,000 for expansion of 
the Rehabilitation Hospital of the Pacific) 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment on 
behalf of the Senator from Hawaii and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SARBANES). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Washington (Mr. MAG- 
NuUSON), on behalf of the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 1592: 

On page 15, line 25, strike "$2,400,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof $5,300,000” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Hawaii made a very good 
case for this amendment, which adds 
$2.9 million for expansion of the Re- 
habilitation Hospital of the Pacific, dur- 
ing the course of the hearings. It is a 
matching fund. It will be matched by 
an equal amount by local funding, and 
I think that the $2.9 million of Federal 
funding will do the job with the remain- 
der of the money to be raised locally. 

This is an unusual rehabilitation fa- 
cility because it serves an eligible popu- 
lation of more than 1 million people 
but those 1 million people are scat- 
tered from almost all over the Pacific, 
some of them as far as 2,300 miles. 
There is a long waiting list for services. 

I think the amendment is worthwhile 
in view of the local contribution, and I 
urge its adoption and so move. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time on the 
amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

a Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield back my 
ime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, the 
Labor-HEW chapter of the second sup- 
plemental is most austere. The total 
amount being made available is $282,- 
725,000. This is $99,949,000 below the 
House and $208,027,000 below the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

Our subcommittee examined the ad- 
ministration requests most carefully. We 
rejected proposals that we regarded as 
unnecessary or unwise spending. On 
other matters we denied funding on 
grounds that the agencies could not use 
the amounts they requested in the short 
time remaining before the end of the 
fiscal year. 

In all, 7 items were completely denied 
and 10 others were reduced. 

The most controversial item among the 
supplemental requests was the $15 mil- 
lion proposed for a new fiu immuniza- 
tion program. Our committee denied the 
funds after concluding that the admin- 
istration had not solved serious liability 
problems, lacked proper and continuing 
authority, and had left many important 
questions of implementation and cost 
unresolved. 

Nevertheless, we understand the vac- 
cine has been manufactured and will be 
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available privately to all who may want 
it. 

I point out actions on several other 
programs: 

The committee recommends $21.3 mil- 
lion to meet increased minimum wage 
costs for those participating in the jobs 
for older workers program. The addi- 
tional funds are needed to sustain the 
current level of 47,500 enrollees at the 
new minimum wage. 

We also provide bill language to permit 
the Labor Department to increase fund- 
ing for onsite OSHA consultation serv- 
ices from $9 to $11 million. Consultation 
helps businessmen to identify and reme- 
dy health and safety problems in a non- 
adversary manner. 

In health, we have denied the House 
allowance of $52.2 million for renovation 
and construction at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, which has lost its accreditation. 
The committee is reluctant to proceed 
with this work until it receives the com- 
prehensive plan it requested both for the 
facility and for mental health services in 
the District of Columbia. 

The committee did not include $628,- 
000 for special projects for schools of 
optometry, but will have an opportunity 
to reconsider this decision in conjunc- 
tion with our forthcoming conference 
with the House. 

In education, the committee included 
$37.8 million for basic State grants for 
the education for the handicapped pro- 
gram. We are advised by HEW that this 
is the amount needed to fully fund the 
Federal share of this important and ex- 
panding program in fiscal year 1978. 

The committee action also dealt with 
a number of other programs, including 
ACTION and the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. I invite my colleagues to 
look through our report to acquaint 
themselves with the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. President, I believe we have devel- 
oped a most prudent Labor-HEW chap- 
ter, and I am glad to recommend its 
adoption. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1593 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk another amendment 
and ask for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1593: 

Page 44, line after line 5, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Chapter XII 

“Military Construction 

“Military Construction, Navy 

“For an additional amount for highways 
in Washington State under the defense ac- 
cess roads program of the Department of 
Defense, $8,500,000, to remain available until 
expended.”. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to take care of an 
emergency that has arisen regarding the 
orderly completion of the road system 
necessary to provide access to the Trident 
submarine base in Kitsap County in the 
State of Washington. 

The Military Traffic Management 
Control Agency of the Department of 
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Defense has notified my office that it 
cannot proceed with property acquisition 
necessary to build S.R. 3 in Kitsap Coun- 
ty until the entire financial package has 
been assembled. 

This road will provide the major access 
to the Trident submarine base. 

Without this amendment this entire 
access project will grind to a halt and a 
year will be lost. This difficult situation 
did not surface until yesterday. 

I urge my colleagues to accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, this amendment has 
been approved by the chairman of the 
Military Construction Subcommittee. 
Unfortunately, it was of an emergency 
nature that was not taken up when we 
had the bill up on Tuesday of this week. 
But it is an emergency that has arisen 
over a road system which involves the 
Trident base, which is military construc- 
tion. 

I cleared it with him. The House com- 
mittee, as I understand, will be willing 
to accept this amendment and I ask for 
its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded on the amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield back my time. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield back my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1594 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Now, Mr. President, 
the Senator from Vermont has an 
amendment. I have taken a good long 
look at it. It is a very important pro- 
gram and it has been authorized. It in- 
cludes funds that we did not really con- 
sider, although we had long hearings 
on many, many items, and this is a pro- 
gram that I think involves the health 
initiative in this country, particularly in 
the rural areas, and it should be included 
in the supplemental. 

I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized to 
offer his amendment. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY) 
proposes an amendment numbered 1594. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page (13), between lines (14) and (15), 
insert the following: 

“Health Services Administration, for an 
additional amount for the Rural Health Ini- 
tiative program, authorized under Section 
330 of the Public Health Service Act, 
$6,000,000." 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering today an amendment to HR. 
13467, the fiscal year 1978 supplemental 
appropriations bill. 
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The rural health initiative, a primary 
health care program authorized under 
section 330 of the Public Health Service 
Act, has had a shortfall in funds for fis- 
cal year 1978 in the amount of $8 million. 

Fifty-one applications from 27 States 
for operational and planning and devel- 
opment grants have been approved by 
the Office of Rural Health. However, 
unless these moneys are appropriated, 
these projects cannot be funded. I am, 
therefore, asking that $6 million be in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1978 supple- 
mental bill to fund those projects in 
areas of the greatest medical under- 
service. 

Approximately one-half of these pro- 
posed primary health care projects are 
in the South and Appalachia. The most 
medically underserviced regions in the 
Nation. In the South alone, there are 361 
counties which have been designated by 
the Federal Government as medically 
underserviced areas, but which have not 
as yet received primary health care fund- 
ing from the Federal Government. 

The rural health initiative has already 
made an impressive start toward alle- 
viating the problems of rural Americans. 
Since 1975, approximately 250 projects 
have been begun in 43 States. However, 
most of the nonmetropolitan areas of the 
Nation still have enormous health needs. 

Rural America contains almost one- 
third of this country’s population, but is 
served by only 12 percent of the Nation’s 
physicians and 18 percent of our nurses. 
This health manpower shortage is espe- 
cially disconcerting in view of the fact 
that rural America is the home of nearly 
one-half of the poor and a dispropor- 


tionate share of the elderly. There is a 
greater incidence of chronic illness in 


nonmetropolitan areas. Perhaps most 
alarming of all is that adjusted death 
and infant mortality rates are inordi- 
nately high in rural settings, especially 
among minorities and the poor, where, 
these rates run 50 to 70 percent above 
national norms. 

In light of rural America’s critical 
health needs, in light of the progress 
which the rural health initiative has 
made toward meeting these needs, I ask 
that $6 million be included in H.R. 13467 
for this valuable, successful program. 

Mr. President, we originally were going 
to ask for a figure closer to $10 million, 
but we have, in effect, made a substan- 
tial cut in this regard. 

I move the adoption of the amend- 
ment. I believe it has been cleared by 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. LEAHY. Certainly. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
this program which provides funds for 
primary health care in medically under- 
served rural areas has used all of its 
funds and there are still many applica- 
tions pending including the Tri-District, 
North Fork, and Oceana Health Clinics 
in West Virginia, which I know of. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be added as a cosponsor, if 
the Senata will allow me, of his amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. LEAHY. I would be honored to 
have the distinguished majority leader as 
& cosponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING ÓFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia will be added as 
a cosponsor of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ior Senator will also be added. 
© Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. Rosert C. Byrp, and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY). Rural 
health care is very important to the resi- 
dents of West Virginia. We are the sec- 
ond most rural State in the Nation. It is 
very difficult for all of our residents to 
have their health care needs adequately 
served. 

A program such as rural health ini- 
tiatives is necessary if West Virginians 
are to have good primary health care. I 
strongly endorse this amendment which 
add funds to the rural health initiatives 
program. 

Mr. LEAHY. I am delighted to have 
the senior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) as a supporter. The in- 
terest of the Senator in health services 
is well known. This is particularly true 
in rural areas. The Senator was the spon- 
sor of the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 which had as one of 
its primary focuses the delivery of health 
care to the citizens of the rural Ap- 
palachian area. I compliment the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. I also thank 
him for his support on this amendment 
and his intense interest in rural health 
care problems.@ 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I per- 
sonally talked to the Senator from Ver- 
mont about this, but I would ask the 
Senator from North Dakota if he is fa- 
miliar with it, after hearing the Senator 
from Vermont, and if it would be agree- 
able to him. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator from Ver- 
mont contacted me earlier and we dis- 
cussed it, and I am familiar with it. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota. I want to 
yield back all my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield back all my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee for his consideration of this mat- 
ter, and also the distinguished ranking 
member. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments? The Senator from 
Virginia. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to propound a ques- 
tion to the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield whatever 
time the Senator wants. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. May I ask 
the distinguished manager of the bill 
how much has been added to the bill by 
the Senate? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, there is $3 
million—— 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I beg the 
Senator’s pardon? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I am adding it up. 
$18 million plus the amount added to the 
building. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sen- 
ate has added $54 million for a new Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is right. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. In addition 
to the $54 million for the building how 
much has been added? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Approximately $17 
million. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. So the Sen- 
ate has added $71 million? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. $17 million. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Plus the 
$54 million for the new Senate Office 
Building, for a total of $71 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. It is my understanding 
that there is no money in this bill for 
the Senate office building. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Well, there 
is now. 

Mr. YOUNG. I understand that the 
Senator from Washington placed a ceil- 
ing on the building, I did not realize that 
money was added. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes, it does. 

Mr, YOUNG. By way of authorization 
or appropriation? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The 
amendment added $54 million, which 
the manager of the bill has just con- 
firmed. 

Mr. YOUNG. As I understand, it au- 
thorizes expenditures up to the ceiling, 
but I did not understand that we appro- 
priated money in the bill for the Hart 
building. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the amendment be 
brought to the Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Virginia repeat his re- 
quest? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
desk send to the Senator from Virginia 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Washington which was voted on a 
few moments ago? 


Here is what the amendment says: 


An additional amount for construction of 
extension of the new Senate office building, 
$54,853,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


Then it has a proviso of a ceiling. So 
the Senator from Washington is correct. 
The Senate has added to this bill $71 
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million; $17 million in miscellaneous 
items and $54 million for a new Senate 
office building. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1595 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk in behalf of my- 
self and Senator Moyniuan, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
for himself and Mr. MOYNIHAN, proposes an 
unprinted amendment numbered 1595: 

On page 5, strike line 22 and insert in lieu 
thereof “$12,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1979, of which not more 
than $4,000,000 is available to provide assist- 
ance as authorized by section 504 of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(33 USC 1364): Provided, That the Federal 
share of assistance under section 504 shall 
not exceed 50 per centum of the total amount 
necessary to minimize and mitigate the ad- 
verse effects of an emergency determined eli- 
gible for such Federal assistance by the Ad- 
ministrator [of the Environmental Protection 
Agency].” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment represents an effort to make 
some response to a very serious emer- 
gency which has struck us in my State at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., where there is a 
situation described by the New York 
State Health Commissioner, Robert P. 
Whalen, as “a great and imminent peril.” 

Mr. President, indeed it is. In order to 
be able to quote a Federal agency on the 
subject, we have asked for and received 
a letter from the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. To make it clearer, 
Mr. President, may I say that it relates 


to deposits of very serious and very 


harmful chemicals, over the years 
thrown into a canal by the Hooker 
Chemical Company, which occupied & 
factory in that area for many years. 
Indeed, when I was in the Chemical 
Warfare Service in World War II, 
Hooker was one of our principal sup- 
pliers. It is also charged that the Army 
used it as a dumping ground for similar 
dangerous chemicals, 


What has happened is that that 
neighborhood, called the Love Canal 
neighborhood, which has received a lot 
of coverage in the media lately, unhap- 
pily for us, has suddenly developed into 
a major environmental hazard. I now 
quote from the letter of the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, a letter 
of August 4 addressed to Senator MoY- 
NIHAN signed by the regional administra- 
tor, region 2, Eckardt C. Beck: 

The hundred or so simple homes in the 
area rest atop an old chemical dump site, 
plowed over several years ago, But as the 
ground settled, and the rains came and went, 
strange things began to happen. Corroding 
waste-disposal drums broke through the 
grounds of backyards. Trees and gardens be- 
gan to die. Pools of chemicals sometimes 
settled in basements, or near the grounds of 
the school. The air began to smell. Children 
returned from their play with burns on 
hands and face, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 
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U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1978 
Hon. DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MOYNIHAN: The small 
neighborhod in Niagara, New York, called 
Love Canal has received much newsprint 
and TV coverage recently. I have been there 
and seen it first hand. The situation is no 
less disturbing than the press accounts 
make it out to be. 

The hundred or so simple homes in the 
area rest atop an old chemical dump site, 
plowed over several years ago. But as the 
ground settled, and the rains came and 
went, strange things began to happen. Cor- 
roding waste-disposal drums broke through 
the grounds of backyards. Trees and gardens 
began to die. Pools of chemicals sometimes 
settled in basements, or near the grounds of 
the school. The air began to smell. Children 
returned from their play with burns on 
hands and face. 

As a result, the New York State Health 
Department has recommended the evacua- 
tion of pregnant women and infants, and 
is continuing an investigation into a dis- 
turbingly high rate of miscarriages which 
have been detected for possible high white 
blood-cell counts. (EPA has identified 11 
compounds suspected of being carcinogenic 
out of a total which the New York Times 
termed “an incredible mixture of 82 indus- 
trial chemicals thus far.”’) 

The presence of various types of toxic 
substances in our environment has become 
increasingly widespread—a fact which Presi- 
dent Carter has termed “one of the grimmest 
discoveries of the modern era.” Chemical 
sales in the U.S. now exceed $100 billion 
per year, with over 30,000 chemical sub- 
stances in commerce. To these, a thousand 
new ones may be introduced each year. Love 
Canal can now be added to a growing list 
of environmental disasters involving toxics 
which range from industrial workers being 
stricken by nervous disorders and cancers, 
to the discovery of toxic materials in the 
milk of nursing mothers. 

Through the national environmental pro- 
grams it administers, EPA is attempting to 
draw a chain of Congressional Acts around 
the toxics’ problem. The Clean Air and Water 
Acts, the Safe Drinking Water Act, the Pesti- 
cide Act, the Resources Conservation and 
Recovery Act, the Toxic Substances Control 
Act—each is an essential link. 

Under the Resources Conservation and Re- 
covery Act, EPA is in the process of prepar- 
ing regulations which will make grants avail- 
able for State inventories of industrial waste 
disposal sites. We are working to make sure 
these regulations provide that such inven- 
tories include full assessments of any po- 
tential dangers created by these fills. 

Which brings us to the missing link. If 
health-related dangers are detected, what 
are we as a people willing to spend to cor- 
rect the situation? How much risk are we 
willing to accept? Who's going to pick up the 
tab? One of the chief problems we are up 
against is that ownership of these sites has 
shifted so many times over the years, often 
no one claims Hability in case of an accident. 
And no secure mechanisms are now in effect 
to determine liability. 

With regard to the measures that are being 
pursued now at Love Canal, the Hooker 
Chemical Company, which owned the fill 
when it was a toxic-waste dump, has this 
role in cleaning up Love Canal needs to be 
determined. Both the State and Federal gov- 
ernment are looking into their purses—e.g. 
your purse—to attempt to find means to rem- 
edy the situation. No one has payed more 
dearly than the residents of that community. 

I don't think that any of us labor under 
the illusion that there is, or will be soon, 
if ever, a simon-pure antiseptically safe 
world. But it is within our power to exercise 
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intelligent and effective controls designed 
to significantly cut risks. A tragedy, unfor- 
tunately, has now called upon us to decide 
on, the level of commitment we desire for 
defusing future Love Canal. 
Sincerely yours, 
ECKHARDT C. BECK, 
Regional Administrator, Regton II. 


Mr. JAVITS. The last paragraph reads: 

I don't think that any of us labor under 
the illusion that there is, or will be soon, 
if ever, a simon-pure antiseptically safe 
world. But it is within our power to exercise 
intelligent and effective controls designed 
to significantly cut risks. A tragedy, unfortu- 
nately, has now called upon us to decide on 
the level of commitment we desire for de- 
fusing future Love Canal. 


Mr. President, I refer to the law which 
we invoked as the authority for this re- 
quest for appropriation of $4 million, 
with a proviso in the amendment that the 
Federal Government is only to contrib- 
ute half of whatever it costs up to $4 
million, and the State will do the rest. 
Indeed, the State has already spent over 
$700,000, but that is certainly insuffi- 
cient to deal with this situation. 

This particular kind of problem is 
specifically referred to in section 504 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
and I would like to read the operative 
part of that section: 

Sec. 504 (b) (1) The Administrator is au- 
thorized to provide assistance in emergen- 
cies caused by the release into the environ- 
ment of any pollutant or contaminant, in- 
cluding but not limited to those which 
present or may reasonably be anticipated to 
present an imminent and substantial dan- 
ger to the public health or welfare. 


Then paragraph (2) of that same sec- 
tion provides $10 million—a sum not to 
exceed $10 million—and says: 

The amounts available under this para- 
graph shall remain available until expended. 
There is authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as are necessary to maintain that 
portion of such fund available for emergency 
assistance at a $10 million level. 


Mr. President, on one occasion, in 
March of this year, the Environment and 
Public Works Committee report to the 
Budget Committee asked $5 million and 
appropriations for this section 504. 
Nothing was done about that request. 
Now we have, in our judgment, a highly 
perilous situation. We do not know what 
its extent may be. It so appears to Sen- 
ator MoyNrnHAN and myself, and ap- 
parently to the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, though it does not and 
cannot support our request because of 
the OMB, which is not going to let them 
do it. That is why I read their letter into 
the Recorp, to show that this is a very 
real and serious emergency, 

We feel that it falls precisely within 
the language of this kind of an emer- 
gency which I have read to the Senate. 
It cannot be what is so frequently called 
a Pandora’s box around here for the 
following reasons: 

First. This fund is limited to $10 mil- 
lion. That is all it is, or is going to be. 

Second. It is limited to an imminent or 
substantial danger to the public health 
or welfare. Certainly, Mr. President, by 
the finding of the EPA itself, this is an 
imminent and substantial danger to the 
public health or welfare. 

Mr. President, there is a very tragic 
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list of maladies which have been suf- 
fered by the residents of this area, ac- 
cording to the reports which we now 
have from the State commissioner of 
health. There have been a very large 
proportion of miscarriages, some 35 per- 
cent, as against the normal rate of 20 
percent. There has been a very abnor- 
mal rate of birth defects in the pregnant 
women, some 13 percent as against the 
normal rate of 2 percent, and in one part 
of this area, a rate of 29 percent in birth 
defects as against the normal rate of 1.8 
percent. 

It is going to be necessary, aside from 
moving the families which are on the 
site—even if we say, “All right, let the 
State do that,” it is going to be neces- 
sary to do something about either re- 
moval of this danger, and as I say, we 
have no idea of how far it could spread 
or what it could do to very much larger 
areas, or installing tile drains along this 
canal to lower the water level and try 
to deal with some way of more safely 
disposing of these wastes. 

Nor can we, at this moment, because 
of this serious emergency, stop and have 
a lawsuit with someone, perhaps Hooker 
Chemical, which has long since left the 
area, in order to find out who is respon- 
sible. 

So, Mr. President, because it is an im- 
minent, direct, and substantial danger 
to the public health or welfare, fully 
within the contemplation of this statute 
to which I have referred, and therefore 
meets the test of section 504, because 
the amount which we ask is a modest 
one, and because we provide for equal 
matching, I hope very much that the 
Senate will at least allow this amend- 
ment to be taken to conference by the 
committee. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield me 
time in opposition? 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield such time 
as the Senator from Wisconsin may re- 
quire. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
must resist this amendment. first be- 
cause it is not in the budeet. OMB has 
made no reouest for it. The interpreta- 
tion of section 504 bv undoubtedly the 
most brilliant lawver in the Senate (Mr. 
Javits) as permitting this kind of ex- 
penditure is, in my opinion, questionable. 

This is certainly not a recent develop- 
ment. This is a result of a toxic waste 
dump by the Hooker Chemical Co. from 
1947 to 1952, 25 or 39 years ago. Further- 
more, it is clear that the city has not 
taken any kind of action to clean up the 
Situation. althouch some resvonsibility 
certainly lies with the city. The Hooker 
Co., for instance, has offered to share 
the cleanup cost of the tentative city 
plan to dig tile drainage ditches along 
the sides. They have had no comment 
throughout the controversy. This is from 
an article in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 2. The article goes on to say: 

The city appears to have been uncoonera- 


tive with neighborhood reauests for help, 
with State and Federal agencies. 


The city tax assessor has refused to grant 
any tax abatement on the homes even though 
the banks now refuse to mortgage. 
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It goes on to say: 

The city council voted last Wednesday to 
acquiesce to the opinion of its bond counsel 
that they ought not spend any public money 
on the land and that some of the canal site 
is owned privately. 


It is a question of who is responsible? 
Is the city responsible? Is the county 
responsible? Is the State responsible? 
This is not an overwhelming matter like 
the New York fiscal crisis. We are being 
asked to provide $4 million. The State 
of New York is proposing a tax reduction 
this year of $750 million. 

As I say, for the Appropriations Com- 

mittee to be asked on the floor of the 
Senate at the last minute to move into a 
situation of this kind when the experts in 
the administration do not support it, or 
at least do not say they would approve 
any request for funds, seems to me to 
put us in a very, very difficult position. 

There is no question that the Senator 
from New York is completely correct, in 
indicating that this is a bad situation, a 
dangerous situation, a situation that does 
threaten the health and the life of people 
in this area. But it seems clear to me that 
it is not a situation that is beyond the 
reach of the State of New York and to 
some extent the county and city involved. 

At any rate, the need for Federal help 
under these circumstances is not clear 
and in view of the fact that the adminis- 
tration does not support providing these 
funds I feel that it is proper for the Sen- 
ate to resist the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank my col- 
league. Mr. President, I shall be brief. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I might include in the Record 
a statement on this matter which has 
been prepared by Dr. Cohon of my staff, 
who is a professor of environment engi- 
neer at Johns Hopkins University. I 
would draw your attention to a table on 
the levels of toxic chemicals found in the 
canal and the highest levels deemed ac- 
ceptable by the New York Department of 
Health. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Levels of toric chemicals found in the Love 
Canal 


[Micrograms per cubic meter] 


Levels deemed 
acceptable by 
New York 
State De- 
partment 

of Health 


Highest 
values 
observed 


Chloroform 

Benzene 
Trichlorethylene .ʻ 
Toluene 
Tetrachlorethylene __ 
Chlorobenzene 
Chlorotoluene 

mp zylene 


*There are no Federal safety standards 
for pollutants in the home; New York State 
Department of Health figures have been ap- 
proved by an interagency panel of experts. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President. today 
I am submitting an amendment with my 
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colleague, the senior Senator from New 
York, to remedy an environmental emer- 
gency in New York State. This is a situa- 
tion that warrants the immediate atten- 
tion of the Congress and the executive 
branch. An amalgam of highly toxic 
chemicals, several of them known car- 
cinogens, have severely contaminated an 
area of Niagara Falls, N.Y., known as the 
Love Canal. In those too recently passed 
days of lesser environmental awareness, 
a chemical company dumped some 80 
poisonous substances into the water of 
the canal. Those chemicals infiltrated the 
homes of nearby residents by rising 
through saturated basements to become 
insidious components of the air. Identi- 
fied chemical compounds found in levels 
far surpassing those accepted as safe by 
the New York State Department of 
Health include benzene, chloroform, tri- 
chlorethylene, tetrachlorethylene, chlo- 
robenzene, and other substances of ac- 
knowledged toxicity. I have enclosed for 
the Recorp a chart which notes these 
disparities. 

The tragedy of this situation far ex- 
ceeds this list of statistics, however. As an 
environmental disaster, this incident is 
probably unsurpassed in terms of human 
suffering. It is particularly alarming, be- 
cause of the subtle and gradual effects of 
the pollutants. In recent studies of area 
residents, the chemicals have been found 
to cause higher than average incidences 
of miscarriages, birth defects, and can- 
cer, as well as immeasurable property 
damage. The incidence of cancer in area 
residents is as high as that documented 
for heavy smokers nationally. This threat 
to the health of residents and visitors to 
the area is well documented, and I ask 
unanimous consent to include for the 
Record a chart and newspaper articles 
which demonstrate this fact. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INCIDENCE OF MISCARRIAGES AND BIRTH DEFECTS IN 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN LIVING ON CANAL 


Incidence rate in 
women living on 
canal 


Rate in same women 
before living on canal 


Miscarriages: 
outh__...__ 9/35 pregnancies, /97 pregnancies, 
35.3 percent. 20 percent. 
8/43 pregnancies, 10/117 pregnancies, 
25 percent. 13.6 percent. 


2/89, 2.2 percent. 
1.8/109, 1.8 percent. 


Birth defects: 
South 4/30, 13.3 percent. 
North..__... 2.9/35, 29 percent. 


UPSTATE WASTE SITE May ENDANGER LIVES— 
ABANDONED DUMP IN NIAGARA FALLS LEAKS 
POSSIBLE CARCINOGENS 

(By Donald G. McNeil, Jr.) 

Nīacara Farts, August 1.—Twenty-five 
years after the Hooker Chemical Company 
stopped using the Love Canal here as an in- 
dustrial dump, 82 different compounds, 11 
of them suspected carcinogens, began per- 
colating upward through the soil, their drum 
containers rotting and leeching their con- 
tents into the backyards and basements of 
100 homes and a public school built on the 
banks of the canal. 

Children and dogs have been burned 
playing on the canal site, and large numbers 
of miscarriages and birth defects have been 
found among inhabitants of the modest one- 
story homes along the site. 
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Tomorrow, the State Health Department 
is scheduled to recommend whether the Gov- 
ernor should declare a health emergency 
and evacuate the area's families with small 
children. 

The canal, dug in the 1890's to provide 
power and water for a model-city scheme, 
was used as a toxic-waste dump by the 
Hooker Chemical Company from 1947 to 1952. 
Thousands of drums were dropped directly 
into the receding water or buried in its 
banks. 

In 1953, Hooker sold the land to the city's 
Board of Education for $1. 

The school was built on it, and lots were 
sold to developers of "raised ranch” and box 
houses, which sold for 20,000 to 30,000 a few 
years ago. 

In 1976, after six years of abnormally heavy 
rains, the canal “overflowed its underground 
banks,” residents say, and the stuff began 
surfacing—an incredible mixture of 82 in- 
dustrial chemicals so far, 11 of them sus- 
pected carcinogens, according to the Federal 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

Children and dogs have been burned play- 
ing in the fields, visitors have had the soles 
of their shoes corroded through, and some 
backyard trees have been completely gnawed 
away by chemical action. 

It has also begun seeping through base- 
ment walls, and air monitors placed by the 
Federal agency have counted levels of from 
250 to 5,000 times as high as is safe for 
some chemicals in some homes. 

The State Health Department ran blood 
test and epidemiological histories on resi- 
dents of 97th and 99th Street between Fron- 
tier Avenue and Colvin Boulevard—about 100 
families. 

Preliminary figures counted four children 
with birth defects among 24 in the southern 
block of the stretch, all of them mentally re- 
tarded, one mother said. It also showed a 
miscarriage rate of 29.4 percent. Thus far 
the department has refused to draw conclu- 
sions from these figures because the statisti- 
cal sample is very small. 

Residents say many in the neighborhood 
have died of rectal, breast and blood cancers, 
and the Health Department has said it plans 
to make a study going as far back as 20 
years to test the truth of this. Many residents 
said their dogs had died of tumors or dis- 
temper before they reached the age of 3. 


A CASE IN POINT 


Karen Schroeder, one of whose four chil- 
dren was born with a cleft palate, an extra 
row of teeth and slight retardation, grew up 
at 476 99th Street, and now lives at 460. Her 
protest to The Niagara Falls Gazette and 
Representative John LaFalce, Democrat of 
Tonawanda, first raised official concern for 
the neighborhood. 

Her backyard seems to be the lowest drain- 
ing point for the waters leeching out of the 
fill. Her swimming pool was popped out of 
the ground by the rising water table, her 
whole garden killed. The redwood posts of her 
backyard fence eaten away, and local author- 
ities pumped 17,500 gallons of chemical filled 
water out of her yard in two days this year, 
water that even Chemtrol, the country’s big- 
gest waste disposal company, refused to 
handle, she said. So it was trucked to Ohio 
and poured down a deepwell disposal site. 

Her dog died young and now her husband, 
Timothy, jokes that their daughter's Easter 
rabbit has become their miner's canary. “If 
it dies, we'll know to move away.” 


ASKED TO REPEAT TESTS 


She and 40 other neighbors have been 
asked to repeat their state blood tests be- 
cause of “abnormalities” that were found. A 
State Heatlh Department spokesman identi- 
fied them as liver abnormalities, but said it 
might be a laboratory problem. 

Mrs. Schroeder said she had heard they 
found a high white blood count in her and 
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in her mother, Aileen Voorhees, who is the 
neighborhood record-holder for chemicals 
detected in basement air: 12,835 micrograms 
per cubic meter. 

“Do you want to see the paper of what’s 
coming through my wall?” Mrs. Voorhees 
asked yesterday, handing over a sheet sent 
her by the E.P.A. to translate blips that had 
come over on the air monitoring machine 
installed on a big basement workbench. The 
elements included chloroform, benzene, 
trichloroethene, toluene, petrachloroethene, 
1,3,5, trichlorobenzene—high amounts of 
nine of the 11 it could test for—at least two 
of them carcinogenic. 

The homeowners who bought land next 
to the canal] did so because they had been 
told it would be turned into a park and be 
near the school, Mrs. Voorhees said. 


“TICKING TIME BOMBS” 


“They didn’t let anybody know it was 
dangerous," she said. “They didn’t know 
how far the stupid chemicals were going to 
run.” 

The Love Canal site is one of 38 known 
industrial waste landfills in Niagara County, 
and probably the most serious health hazard 
of the thousands in the nation, Eckhardt C. 
Beck, regional director for the E.P.A. said, 

“We've been burying these things like 
ticking time bombs—they’'ll all leech out in 
100 or 100,000 years,” he said, “We're mort- 
gaging our future if we don’t control them 
more carefully. And the bottom line is who’s 
going to pay to clean this thing up? 

The Hooker Company, which has offered to 
share the cleanup costs of a tentative city 
plan to dig tiled drainage ditches along the 
sides of the canal, has had no comment 
throughout the controversy. 

A spokesman at the company’s Houston 
headquarters, Sandie Kroeger, said the presi- 
dent, Donald Baeder, could not be reached 
yesterday. 

No lawsuits have yet been filed by any 
party to the dipsute, and no culpability has 
been acknowledged by anyone. 

The city appears to have been uncoopera- 
tive with neighborhood requests for help 
and with state and Federal agencies. * * * 
Robert P. Whalen ordered the county to 
fence off and decontaminate the area, cover 
or remove all the exposed pesticides, and 
ventilate the homes. 

TAX ABATEMENTS DENIED 


The county health commissioner, Francis 
J, Clay, installed $15 supermarket fans in 
two homes, and put up a fence children still 
walk through without knocking down. 

* + * And she must still pay $1,200 taxes 
on a home whose market value she says has 
fallen to zero. 

The City Council yoted last Thursday to 
acquiesce to the opinion of its bond counsel 
they ought not spend any public money on 
the land since some of the canal site is 
owned privately, by a school teacher in 
Pennsylvania who, according to a local re- 
porter, has stopped paying his taxes. 

Federal involvement and liability is also 
an issue. 

Representative LaFalce’s office is investi- 
gating whether the Army dumped chemical 
warfare material into the canal. A retired 
city bulldozer operator, Frank Ventry, said 
that he had helped backfill about 18 barrels 
the Army trucked to the area from what he 
called a chemical warfare site. The Army has 
denied any files on such dumping, but told 
Mr. LaFalce'’s assistants it was still checking. 

“If the Army dumped, we should get Fed- 
eral aid, damn it," Mrs. Schoeder said. “If 
they dumped, let them get their fanny in 
here and clean it up, too.” 

A young man who asked not to be iden- 
tified who used to swim in the canal as a 
child, said he had seen the Army dump ma- 
terial there three times. Over the years, as 
dumping continued, the canal's water began 
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to sting like battery acid and boils ap- 
peared “the size of silver dollars,” he said. 
“Every kid I knew had them. The Army has 
talked to lots of them.” 

He is 34, and totally disabled with Hodg- 
kin’s disease, a lymph cancer. “Two of my 
friends from there has the same thing—but 
not the bleeding so much,” he said. “My 
brother has nerve disease. But I got Social 
Security. I don’t want trouble. I don't want 
help. I don't want nothing from the Army, 
from Hooker, from the city, from nobody.” 


HEALTH CHIEF CALLS WASTE SITE A “PERIL” 
(By Donald G. McNeil, Jr.) 


Nracara Farts, N.Y., August 2—Citing a 
great and imminent peril, Dr. Robert P. 
Whalen, the New York State Health Com- 
missioner, recommended today that preg- 
nant women and infants up to 2 years of 
age leave their homes in the contaminated 
Love Canal area of this city immediately, 
and that the public school on the property 
not open in the fall. 

Members of the 20 affected families on the 
site, which is a quarter-mile-long landfill 
formerly used as a dump for toxic industrial 
chemicals, said they could not afford to move, 
and planned to meet tonight in front of 
their homes to collect the mortgage and tax 
bills of all their neighbors and resolve not to 
pay them. They also planned to demand 
some aid from the government or from com- 
panies that used the dumping site to relo- 
cate themselves and their children. 


CAREY NAMES STUDY GROUP 


The Niagara Falls Superintendent of 
Schools, Robert A. Utter, said he would abide 
by the Health Department’s recommenda- 
tion, assuming that a tentative city plan to 
build tile-covered drainage ditches to catch 
chemical-filled rain water runoff had not 
been completed when school opens Sept. 5. 

Governor Carey’s office announced the ap- 
pointment of a task force headed by William 
Hennessey, the Transportation Commis- 
sioner, to recommend to him next week what 
the state should do and where money for the 
moves and eventual cleanup of the site 
should come from. 

The Love Canal area is a three-block-long 
section on the eastern edge of the city where 
100 homes and the 99th Street School back 
onto an industrial landfill used by the 
Hooker Chemical and Plastics Corporation 
to dump toxic wastes from 1947 to 1952. 

In 1976, after six years of unusually heavy 
rains, the wastes began leaching out into 
the backyards and basements of the homes 
and the playground of the school. In rainy 
weather large multicolored fuming pools of 
chemical liquids stand on the property, resi- 
dents say. 

Tests by the Federal Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency have found 82 different chem- 
ical compounds in the houses, backyards and 
basement air, 11 of them suspected carcino- 
gens. 

Dr, Whalen cited the “significant excess” 
of miscarriages and birth defects in making 
his recommendations: a 29.4 miscarriage rate 
and five children out of 24 with birth de- 
fects, four of them retarded, at the southern 
end of the canal. 

“There is a great and imminent peril to 
the health of the general public at or near 
the said site,” he said. 

“NOBODY'S DRAGGING THEIR FEET" 

“Whatever has to be done, we're going to 
do, if we can legally do it,” City Manager 
Donald O'Hara said of the report. “There is 
no hesitation to spend the dollars, I'm wait- 
ing for an opinion from our bond council 
now. 

"Nobody's dragging their feet. The city’s 
spent bucks—$40,000 at this point. But we 
can’t spend money that will become a per- 
sonal liability to the Council members.” 

The city’s intent to dig tiled drainage 
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ditches to carry off ground water—a proposal 
Dr. Whalen endorsed today—was stymied last 
week by its bond-counsel's opinion that it 
could not spend tax dollars to change private 
land. The southern-most chemical-fill part 
of the canal site is the property of Lee C. 
Armstrong of Kane, Pa., who has not paid 
taxes on the land recently. 

According to Mr. O'Hara the city will begin 
proceedings to take title to the land next 
year. 

Mr. Armstrong said yesterday that he did 
not plan to oppose takeover proceedings or 
plans to build a drainage ditch and said the 
city could buy the land for a little over his 
costs any time it wanted to. However, he 
would not name a figure. 

John S. Coey, president of Hooker Chem- 
ical Corporations industrial chemical group 
in Houston said, “Moving the 20 families is 
a medical problem and we haven't seen the 
data so we can’t comment. Under the terms 
of the deed [of the land from Hooker to the 
Board of Education] the Board of Ed was 
told that they assumed financial responsi- 
bility for the land, but the company is con- 
cerned.” 

Lois Eisner, who lives in a modest white 
modular home at 454 99th Street, on the edge 
of the canal site, has two children—Scott, 22 
months old, and Kristen, 3, who was born 
with a birth defect of the ureter, is on anti- 
biotics and may have to be operated on soon. 
Mrs. Eisner said she had had two miscar- 
rlages, one since moving to the area. 

“Right now we don’t know what we're 
going to do. My husband’s parents live down 
the street, so we can't go there. My mom's 
only got a one-bedroom apartment. A decent 
apartment in this area costs $180 to $200 a 
month—we can't afford that with our mort- 
gage payments.” 

Her next-door neighbor, Bonnie Snyder, 
said of her 22-month-old adopted daughter 
Bethany, “I don't let her eat sugar. I open 
up my bread drawer and I see “no preserva- 
tives” and I laugh. She’s been breathing 
chemicals all this time. My dog is five years 
old. It has had 14 operations for cysts. If we 
can get some money, we'll move out.” 

A faint choking smell of pesticide drifted 
into the front yard as they talked. In the plot 
out back, which is piebald with patches of 
Queen Anne's lace and grass alternating with 
pools of bare, shiny mud, oil drums of Lin- 
dane and other pesticides have surfaced, 
their tops rusted through. One of these 
swallowed third base behind the 99th Street 
School last fall, residents say. 

The 50-foot ash tree over Mrs. Snyder's 
head was dying, one half of its branches 
naked. Its owner, Karen Schroeder, who was 
attending the Health Department meeting in 
Albany, said earlier this week that a testing 
laboratory had told her its roots were being 
burned by acid. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. The local, State, and 
Federal Governments agree that some- 
thing must be done to alleviate this hor- 
rendous situation. The State government 
has not been unaware of this problem, 
and has committed $700,000 toward be- 
ginning to solve it. New York State De- 
partment of Health officials have had 
numerous discussions with experts in 
both health and environmental fields, 
and have made several recommendations 
for future action. These include evacuat- 
ing pregnant women and children under 
2 years of age from the immediate area, 
closing the area’s school, ventilating the 
affected homes, installing tile drains 
along the canal to lower the water level 
under the homes, and removing the 
wastes buried in the canal. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter from Gover- 
nor Carey detailing these actions be 
printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Deak Pat: We request your assistance in 
securing federal aid for the State of New 
York to enable the State and its political 
subdivisions, the county of Niagara and the 
City of Niagara Falls, to combat the effects 
of an environmental emergency caused by 
the "Love Canal chemical waste landfill” and 
which is affecting an entire neighborhood in 
the City of Niagara Falls. 

This situation was brought to the atten- 
tion of the State in early April and a site 
visit was conducted on April 13th by Com- 
missioner of Health, Robert Whalen; and En 
Con’s Commissioner, Peter Berle, and others. 
Close on-site monitoring of conditions en- 
sued, and a special health panel was estab- 
lished to study the problems and make 
specific recommendations. 

Based on the most recent evidence avail- 
able to the Commissioner of Health, as a 
result of these special investigations, on Au- 
gust 2 Commissioner Whalen issued an order 
Setting forth facts and findings of the en- 
vironmental emergency and recommending 
relocation of persons particularly at risk 
and other interim actions to protect the pub- 
lic health. 

The State has committed $700,000 for en- 
vironmental and health testing, of which 
$400,000 has been expended to date. Because 
of the need to relocate families from the 
neighborhood, the State has also committed 
funds to provide temporary shelter. We are 
earnestly discussing with the County of 
Niagara, the City of Niagara Falls, and the 
Hooker Chemical Company their ability to 
commit additional public and private funds. 

I urge you to take what measures are avail- 
able to secure emergency aid to assist the 
State and locality in abating and removing 
this environmental emergency threat to pub- 
lic health. 

Sincerely, 
Hucu L. Carey, 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. These immediate 
measures do not offer a long-range so- 
lution, however; a permanent disposal 
site must be found for the wastes, and 
the homes may have to be repaired or 
entirely relocated. 


Thus we must recognize a Federal in- 
terest in further resolution of this prob- 
lem. The alleviation of environmental 
emergencies is recognized as an appro- 
priate activity of the U.S. Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. Section 504(b) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
authorizes the Administrator of the EPA 
to “provide assistance in emergencies 
caused by the release into the environ- 
ment of any pollutant or other contam- 
inant * * * which present an imminent 
and substantial danger to the public 
health or welfare.” Beyond this statu- 
tory authority, however, the Federal 
Government has a certain responsibility 
noted by the New York Times at the 
end of their article published on Au- 
gust 2; it is possible that the Department 
of Defense deposited chemicai warfare 
material into the canal. 

The vehicle for Federal involvement 
is at hand. The March 15, 1978, budget 
recommendation of the Environment 
and Public Works Committee requested 
a $5 million appropriation for section 
504 of the Water Pollution Control Act. 
I would request that $4 million of that 
amount be allocated for alleviation of 
the situation on the Love Canal. This 
seems the least we can do to mitigate 
the further suffering of those unwitting- 
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ly subject to these horrible conse- 
quences. 

Mr. President, I want to congratulate 
my colleagues, the senior Senator from 
New York, and Representative JOHN 
LaFatce for their tireless efforts on be- 
half of Niagara Falls. 

This incident might be preserved as an 
example of a peculiarly primitive poison- 
ing of the atmosphere by a firm. There 
is no way to avoid the origins of this 
situation nor yet to minimize its gravity. 

I regret, Mr. President, that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has not as yet found 
it possible to approve the request made 
by the Governor for assistance in this 
case, and in the circumstanees I must 
accept and say that I can fully under- 
stand the position of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has 
proven more than forthcoming to mat- 
ters of sufficient magnitude to be on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate with respect to 
my State, with respect to the whole 
range of urban policies in this country. 

This is a situation which needs to be 
attended to. If the Federal Government 
cannot provide funds, the State must. 
We are a State of 18 million people. We 
have a gross national product equivalent 
to that of Canada. We will clear up the 
muck in our own canals if we have to. 
But we are not, I hope, to be faulted with 
seeking Federal assistance and we will 
persist. 

I believe the Senator from Wisconsin 
has accurately described the situation 
which confronts him. I am sure I speak 
for my senior colleague when I say that 
we accept this explanation. 

My revered senior colleague and I have 
made our case. At this point the admin- 
istration has not yet accepted it. 

In those circumstances, the Senator 
from Wisconsin has done what he felt 
he had to do. I would like to express my 
appreciation for his courtesy and atten- 
tion. I see the Senator from Maine is on 
his feet. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. My attention was drawn 
to this problem this morning as I was 
watching the Today Show which carried, 
I believe, a very useful and moving ac- 
count of this disaster which has stricken 
this community. 

There is no doubt that these toxic ma- 
terials were deposited 25 or 30 years ago. 
I suspect that in our present industrial 
and other practices we may be putting in 
place without knowing—and we may not 
know it for decades—toxic materials 
which may have similarly unanticipated 
results. 

It is for that reason that the Environ- 
mental Subcommittee last year included 
section 504 in the law. 

As I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment, it does not mandate that these 
sums be spent on this project; it merely 
provides that the 504 fund be funded to 
the extent of $4 million leaving discretion 
to the Administrator to determine, by 
rule and regulation or standards that he 
may set, whether or not this particular 
situation, which on its face would appear 
to qualify for assistance, should in fact 
qualify for that assistance. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MUSKIE. All we are being asked 
to do here today is to fund, to the extent 
of 40 percent of the amount authorized, 
this emergency provision designed to 
protect people against environ: :ntal 
emergencies. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Unfortunately, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget has declined and 
that, I believe, is the controlling situa- 
tion with the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin has some points which 
ought to be taken into account. I have no 
judgment on whether or not the State of 
New York has moved as expeditiously 
as it should have moved; whether the 
community has; whether a plan for re- 
lief has been devised; whether a plan for 
solution has been devised. 

I support the amendment, because I 
see it as a way of making resources avail- 
able from the Federal Government to be 
of assistance if in the judgment of the 
Administrator such assistance is war- 
ranted, given the nature of the disaster, 
given the participation by the State, 
given participation by the community, 
and given the development of a plan 
that makes some sense relevant to the 
disaster. 

In supporting the amendment I do not 
by any means want to suggest that I am 
mandating that this particular disaster 
be funded. I think the Administrator has 
to make that determination. 

I think that section 504 having been 
put in the law and this disaster having 
occurred, which suggests the relevance 
of that provision of the law, we ought 
to provide some funds that the Admin- 
istrator could use, for which the mem- 
bers of this community could apply, and 
which the Administrator could grant if 
he is satisfied on the point that Senator 
PROXMIRE has raised and on some of the 
points that I have raised. I think there 
ought to be money available for assist- 
ance following the proper exercise of ad- 
ministrative discretion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
from New York yield? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from New 
York that the time of the proponents has 
expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I shall 
take time from the opponents of the bill, 
if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 9 minutes remaining to the chair- 
man of the committee in opposition to 
the amendment. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield 4 minutes 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first I 
want to express my real gratitude and 
to say how deeply impressed I am by 
the Statesmanlike position taken by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Moyntuan). It is a very painful 
position for him to take. This is red 
hot politically, no question about it. We 


all know how our people would feel if 
they were in the same position. 
At the same time, as I understand 
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what the Senator is telling me, he agrees 
that, in view of the position taken by 
the administration—and I do not try, 
rightly or wrongly, to speak for the ad- 
ministration—I think the Senator from 
Maine concurs in that. Although the 
Senator from Maine concurs with the 
Senator from New York that this is a 
sound amendment, in the circumstances, 
in view of the fact that they feel they 
cannot afford it, I have to continue with 
the position that I took. 

I will say that, in the event that we 
can get a request from the OMB or for 
reprograming in EPA, we would be de- 
lighted to act on that most expeditiously. 
We shall do our best to encourage them 
to do exactly that, reprogram the money 
so it can be made available. We shall 
be happy to doit. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
yield for a moment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, That seems to be 
a most generous and feasible proposi- 
tion. We can go to the OMB, and go to 
EPA, ask for either redress funds or 
reprograming, because the Senator from 
Maine is surely right that this provi- 
sion of the bill should be funded. In the 
precise situation of this moment before 
the Senate, the Senator from Wisconsin 
clearly has difficulties that are not of 
his making. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the proponents of the amendment has 
been used. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has 5 minutes remaining on the 
amendment in opposition. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall yield my 
time if anybody wants any more time. 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield myself time from 
the bill, about 3 minutes. 

I would like to ask the Senator from 
Maine, could this money be taken out 
of existing funds? I understand EPA has 
about a billion dollars of unobligated 
money. Do we actually need a new ap- 
propriation for this purpose? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The reason we provided 
for emergencies in this specific way, I 
say to the Senator, is so that the larger 
fund available for funding waste treat- 
ment would not become a grab bag for 
supposed emergencies. In other words, 
we want emergencies to be very carefully 
and precisely evaluated so that any 
funds provided would not become a grab 
bag. That is why we tried to spell out 
very specifically and narrowly the eligi- 
bility requirements. If we make the big 
waste treatment fund available for emer- 
gencies, I can foresee a flood of requests 
for supposed emergencies that would be 
very difficult to say no to. But if we limit 
emergencies of this kind to this fund, 
then it must meet a very specific legisla- 
tive standard. That is why we did it this 
way. 

I have not examined the language of 
the general statute to be able to guaran- 
tee that my answer is correct. But I think 
it is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG. Are the funds exhausted 
from the emergency funds that the Sen- 
ator mentioned? 


Mr. MUSKIE. It has never been 
funded. The Environmental Committee 
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asked for funding and that funding was 
not provided. 

Mr. YOUNG. In the next bill to be 
taken up today, the HUD bill, we will be 
considering funds for this very purpose. 

Mr. MUSKIE. We do not need an addi- 
tional authorization bill. We sent our 
request in our March 15 report to the 
Budget Committee. The Budget Commit- 
tee, of course, does not specifically line- 
item a fund of this size, so we left that 
to the Appropriations Committee. I can 
understand that it was overlooked. I do 
not know whether it was specifically 
rejected. 

It does seem to me that, since this 
disaster occurred, this might be a good 
reason not to grant funds directly to this 
problem, but simply to provide $4 million 
as available if the Administrator finds 
that an emergency, under the standards 
of the act, actually exists. He has to set 
standards; he ought to set regulations; 
he ought to set limitations; he ought to 
require a plan; and he ought to require 
participation by State and local authori- 
ties. I think all of that ought to be pro- 
vided as a safeguard. But I think that 
these funds ought to be made available 
to the Federal Administrator so that if 
the Administrator is satisfied that the 
statutory conditions are met, then the 
money is available to him up to the 
amount suggested. 

Mr. YOUNG. I can understand the 
necessity for funds in this amendment 
and I am not opposing it, but it is a little 
difficult for the Senator from North Da- 
kota to understand why when the EPA 
has unobligated a billion dollars, that 
$4 million is not available for the pur- 
pose. We will be considering the HUD ap- 
propriations bill this afternoon. It would 
be more appropriate to add funds to the 
HUD bill under EPA. 

Mr. MUSKIE. That may be so. This is 
supplemental to EPA, the Environmental 
Protection Agency. This particular fund 
has never been funded. It cannot be 
funded in this appropriation bill. I do not 
know of a more appropriate appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr. YOUNG. One of my problems is 
that I tried to talk Members of the Sen- 
ate out of offering another 2-percent cut. 
We thought we knew what money was in 
the bill or what would be offered. But 
here we are adding additional funds and 
we spoil our arguments of not making 
motions to cut 2 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 
minutes which the Senator yielded to 
himself from the bill has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I have a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
5 minutes available to the chairman of 
the committee in opposition to the 
amendment that is still available. All 
time for the proponents has been used. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. YOUNG. I have time on the bill. 
How much? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has 4 minutes 
remaining on the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has 5 minutes re- 
maining on the amendment. 
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Mr. YOUNG. I do not need any more 
time. I yield 4 minutes to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I do not need 4 minutes. 
I simply say that last year, we exhibited 
generosity for disasters of one kind or 
another in this country that is without 
precedent in the history of the country. 
We provided low-interest loans of $5.8 
billion to the farm sector of our econ- 
omy, and we have provided for disasters 
through my 20 years in the Senate. 

You cannot anticipate disasters. How 
do you anticipate them? So we provided 
this modest $10 million fund to meet a 
very specific kind of disaster. Now we 
are told that that is excessive. I mean, 
what is our standard of values? 

Mr. YOUNG. I should like to make it 
plain that I am not opposed to the mo- 
tion, I am not opposed to making the 
funds available. My only question is the 
method. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am glad to hear that, 
and I apologize to the Senator for mis- 
understanding the motives of his ques- 
tion. 

I am not selling this particular project 
for relief, because I do not know enough 
about it, but I think that this is a dis- 
aster and if there is a role for the Fed- 
eral Government to play, I think it is a 
modest request to make $4 million avail- 
able in such event. That is the sum total 
of my position this afternoon. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Roni MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we have 
had an excellent discussion, I think, from 
Senator MUSKIE. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do we have the right to a 
quorum at this particular point, once the 
time is yielded back on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Once all 
time on the amendment has either been 
used or yielded back, the request for a 
quorum would be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is my 
intent to ask for a quorum call only for 
the purpose of conferring with the chair- 
man of the committee and with Senator 
PROXMIRE and Senator SCHWEIKER to see 
if we might not adopt the suggestion of 
the chairman of the Budget Committee, 
which would be entirely agreeable to me, 
or try to make some other disposition of 
this matter which will not involve new 
funds, but will draw it out of existing 
funds. 

Also, I will make it subject to rules 
and regulations of the Administrator and 
will vest the Administrator with complete 
authority to spend the money, to spend 
it as he deems to be consonant with the 
provisions of the act, in order to try to do 
something about that because we do face 
an immediate emergency. 

Mr. President, when the time is ripe, I 
will ask for a ouorum. 

Mr. SCHWETKER. If the Senator will 
vield for a minute, I am- not handling 
this particular title of the bill. Senator 
Yormc is the ranking member and I sug- 
gest in lieu of me the Senator consult 
with Senator Youns. 
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Mr. JAVITS. That is fine. Senator 
Younc has been very gracious about this 
suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time on the amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, what 
is the situation here now? I am willing 
to yield back the remainder of my time. 

I understand that the Senators from 
New York are going to withdraw the 
amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
back his time, I will ask for a quorum. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington yields back his 
time. The Senator from New York sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, following 
the advice which we have received in 
this emergency from Senators on the 
floor, including the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee (Mr. Macnu- 
son), the ranking member (Mr. Younsc), 
Senator Proxmire, chairman of the 
Banking Committee, and Senator Mus- 
KIE, chairman of the Budget Committee, 
we are going to try to do what they 
would like us to do. 

We believe their motivation is sympa- 
thetic to ours. Hence, in order to facili- 
tate the passage of this, we withdraw 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has an 
amendment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1596 
(Purpose: Restore $2,265,000 for the Peace 

Corps to provide additional skills and lan- 

guage training. Authorization was signed 

by the President on August 3, 1978) 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScCHWEIKER), for himself and Mr. INOUYE, 
proposes unprinted amendment numbered 
1596. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, after line 19, insert the follow- 
ng: 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY ACTION—INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAMS PEACE CORPS 
For an additional amount for “Operating 
expenses, international programs”, $2,265,000: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall not 
be available until the enactment of author- 
izing legislation. 
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Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, on 
this amendment I am speaking on behalf 
of the Senator from Hawaii, chairman 
of the Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
(Mr. Inouye), on which I am the ranking 
Republican. He has asked me to put it 
forth for him today. 

Mr. Fresident, for the past several 
years the Congress has urged the Peace 
Corps to restructure its programs in 
order that more volunteers could be sent 
to small villages in the developing world 
where they could work directly with the 
poor. It is at the village level the 
strengths of the Peace Corps can be used 
most effectively, as volunteers who have 
been trained in agriculture, health prac- 
tices, and shelter construction share 
their skills with the uneducated and 
rural poor. 

The new leadership of the Peace Corps 
has responded to congressional concerns. 
They have requested funding to provide 
improved skills training to the volun- 
teers—training in the use of appropriate 
technologies, and training in the best 
and most appropriate means of bringing 
health care, food, and shelter assistance 
to those who need it most. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations did not approve this request 
because legislation authorizing the ap- 
propriation of funds had not been en- 
acted. Subsequent to the committee’s re- 
porting of the bill, that legislation was 
signed by the President. We can now 
move—we can act quickly to provide the 
Peace Corps with what it needs to place 
volunteers in the field—to reach out to 
the small yillages in rural areas of the 
developing world. 

This amendment will provide the 
funds needed for improved training. I 
ask the Senate to adopt it. 

I might say on the supplemental budg- 
et request, and this is a budget-covered 
item, the administration asked for $3.6 
million. This amendment is for $2.265 
million, which I believe will be satisfac- 
tory to them. But it is under their budg- 
etary request. 

Mr. President, I ask for its consider- 
ation and adoption. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the amendment. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment (UP No. 1596) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that is the last amendment on 
the bill. 

ENGINEERING ANALYSIS FOR FORTY FORT 
RIVERBANK 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, a 
very serious problem is developing along 
the North branch of the Susquehanna 
River in Forty Fort, Pa. Forty Fort is a 
neighboring community to Wilkes-Barre 
which is the area devastated by tropical 
storm Agnes in 1972. 

During the Federal disaster recovery 
effort to restore the communities along 
the Susquehanna River, the Army Corps 
of Engineers, at the direction of the Of- 
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fice of Emergency Preparedness, rebuilt 
about 1,800 feet of riverbank in Forty 
Fort. 

On July 19, 1978, the Luzerne County 
engineer wrote the Baltimore District 
engineer informing him that portions of 
this rebuilt riverbank are eroding and 
sliding into the Susquehanna. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Luzerne 
County engineer’s letter be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Forty FORT BOROUGH, LUZERNE COUNTY 
EMBANKMENT RESTORATION 
JuLy 19, 1970. 
Attention: Col. G. K. Withers, District En- 
gineer. 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
Baltimore District, 
Baltimore, Md. 

DEAR COLONEL WITHERS: Within the last 
two weeks, a very serious embankment fall- 
ure has been brought to my attention by 
Luzerne County’s Levee Maintenance Per- 
sonnel. The embankment failure is serious 
enough to bring to the attention of the U.S. 
Army Corp. of Engineers and I have done 
just that within the past several days. I 
have spoken to several gentlemen from the 
Baltimore District and find that the ques- 
tion of jurisdictional authority is an im- 
pediment to allowing the Corps of Engineers 
to perform repair work in this area. 

Iam writing this letter in an effort to de- 
scribe to you the details of events surround- 
ing this embankment failure and to ask that 
you pursue the possibility of having the Bal- 
timore District perform repair work neces- 
sary to stabilize the existing embankment. 

Forty Fort Borough, as I am sure you are 
aware, is protected by substantial Federal 
Flood Protection System (Forty Fort- 
Swoyersville Flood Protection System) con- 
structed by the U.S. Army Corp. of Engineers 
several years ago. The southern most or 
downstream terminus of the Flood Protec- 
tion System ties into high ground at a 
location along River Street in Forty Fort 
immediately adjacent to several residential 
properties. This particular high ground 
suffered substantial erosion during the 
1972 flood disaster and subsequently was re- 
stored by the Corps of Engineers under direc- 
tion from the President’s Office of Emergency 
Preparedness. The restoration work consisted 
basically of several hundred feet of embank- 
ment restoration and the installation of a 
rock armor facing along the full extent of the 
restoration. Within the past two weeks, we 
have noticed a substantial and rapid move- 
ment both vertical and horizontal of a por- 
tion of this embankment which is creating 
considerable concern on the part of adjacent 
property owners as well as the Borough 
Council in the Borough of Forty Fort. I be- 
lieve their concerns are well founded for 
several reasons, primarily however because 
of the potential of rapid erosion of this em- 
bankment during a high water condition 
which could jeopardize the integrity of the 
Flood Protection System in Forty Fort. 

In discussing the problem with several 
Baltimore District Personnel, I find that your 
authority is limited in this particular area 
since the property in question is privately 
owned and does not fall within your juris- 
diction as it relates to flood protection. My 
contention is however, that since the Corps 
of Engineers performed the restoration work 
after the Agnes Disaster and since that res- 
toration work has obviously failed to per- 
form the function for which it was designed, 
& responsibility exists to perform the neces- 
sary repair work to restore the embankment 
to a condition as it existed prior to the 
failure and to perform necessary work to 
prevent similar failures in the future. I have 
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some very serious reservations concerning 
the adequacy of the design and construction 
performed in this area after the Agnes Dis- 
aster in view of the recent failures which I 
believe can be obviously attributed to a fail- 
ure of the embankment rather than a fail- 
ure of the base structure upon which the 
embankment rests. 

I just today spoke to Mr. Al DeLucia from 
the Federal Disaster Assistance Administra- 
tion and discussed the problem with him 
since he is a representative of the agency 
which assigned the Corps of Engineers to 
this project. I was somewhat amazed in lis- 
tening to his comments concerning the type 
of restoration work that had been performed 
along this embankment. In essence, he told 
me that the restoration work was designed 
to be only a temporary restoration and cer- 
tainly not something that was designed or 
constructed to last an indefinite period of 
time. I told Mr. DeLucia that had that been 
the case, I believe that the President’s Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness would have 
had an obligation to tell the property own- 
ers along River Street who are affected by 
this embankment that the restoration was 
only temporary and that they could expect 
failure of the embankment in the future. It 
is inconceivable to me that the Corps of En- 
gineers approached this restoration with 
that type of performance in mind. 

In light of these events, I am asking that 
you review the entire status of your author- 
ity and/or responsibility relative to stabili- 
zation of this embankment and to exercise 
any authority you may have in effecting Im- 
mediate repairs. I believe this problem is seri- 
ous enough to require your immediate at- 
tention and I would very much appreciate 
some correspondence from you concerning 
this matter. Mr. Dave Buettner, Mr. Ed Heck- 
er and Mr. Joe Hemler of the Baltimore Dis- 
trict are all familiar with this problem and I 
believe would be able to discuss it with you. 

Would you please at your earliest possible 
convenience, get back to me with your de- 
cision relative to permanent repairs. In the 
interim, Luzerne County will construct a 
temporary protective fence which will hope- 
fully prevent any accidents due to the deep 
open cracks which have evidenced them- 
selves in the embankment. 

Thank you very much. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN L. CHURNETSKI, 
Luzerne County Engineer. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Subsequently, Mr. 
President, an onsite inspection was un- 
dertaken by the Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Federal Disaster Assistance Ad- 
ministration which confirmed the exist- 
ence of this problem. 

I have discussed this matter with Lt. 
Gen. John W. Morris. Chief of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, who informs me that 
while an erosion problem affects approxi- 
mately 400 of the 1,800 feet of riverbank, 
his engineers have not been able to un- 
dertake a detailed engineering analysis 
to determine the extent of the problem. 

Therefore. I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman from the State of 
Washington if he would be willing to di- 
rect the Chief of the Army Corps of 
Engineers to undertake a preliminary 
analysis of the situation in Forty Fort. 
Because of the urgency of this problem, 
I feel the Chief should make his recom- 
mendations to the Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees no later than 
September 15, 1978. 

I am recommending this route because 
I am seeking a long-lasting solution to 
this erosion problem. Obviously, the work 
performed following the Agnes disaster 
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was not sufficient, and I do not want to 
repeat our mistake by promoting a 
patchwork solution at this time when 
a more permanent solution might be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can appreciate the 
difficulties this community in Pennsyl- 
vania is experiencing. I remember well 
the debate we had here in the Senate to 
approve the disaster aid following the 
Agnes disaster. Pennsylvania was hard 
hit. I have no objections to our directing 
the corps to do this analysis. We will 
bring this matter before the conference 
and request that the House go along 
with this request. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I thank the chair- 
man. 

YEAR-ROUND NAVIGATION ON THE GREAT LAKES 
@ Mrs. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to commend the committee 
for its expeditious work on the second 
supplemental appropriations bill for 
1978. 

In particular, I wish to thank Senator 
Bayu and the Transportation Subcom- 
mittee for recognizing and acting on the 
need for an icebreaker specifically de- 
signed and equipped to serve the Great 
Lakes. 

In June 1977, when the Congress ad- 
dressed the icebreaker requirements for 
the Great Lakes under H.R. 7557, Sena- 
tor Hubert Humphrey was hopeful that 
an immediate solution was in sight. Both 
Houses of Congress approved the sum of 
$60 million for the purchase of a Great 
Lakes icebreaker, and President Carter 
signed it into law. 

The Transportation Subcommittee, in 
early summer, directed the U.S. Coast 
Guard to develop an updated statement 
of conceptual design and operating char- 
acteristics to be made available to Con- 
gress by September 30, 1977. This study 
has now been completed. 

Significant funds and time have been 
devoted to the extension of the winter 
navigation season on the Great Lakes, 
but we have been hampered by the Coast 
Guard’s opposition to a single purpose 
vessel. The Coast Guard’s desire for a 
vessel which could operate on both polar 
and Great Lakes waters is admirable, 
but it has been proven impractical. The 
adaptation of arctic icebreakers for use 
on the Great Lakes has not provided 
steady, reliable service needed by lake 
shippers and requested by their respec- 
tive congressional representatives. 

The issue of the requirements for ice- 
breaking on the Great Lakes began in 
the early 1960’s. We are faced with a 
situation of attempting to navigate 
winter waters with an icebreaking fleet 
that was designed in 1937. 

The Mackinaw, the only vessel de- 
signed for such activities, was built in 
1942 and is not an efficient vehicle for 
achieving the ambitious but realistic 
goals we have established to insure the 
future growth of Great Lakes shipping 
and subsequent economic benefits. Vice 
Adm. Paul E. Trimble, U.S. Coast Guard, 
retired, testified to this fact in March of 
1977 when he stated that— 

Though icebreaking technology, automa- 
tion and habitability standards have ad- 
vanced since her early 1940 design, the Mack- 
inaw is still an effective icebreaker but is 
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starting to have more frequent engineering 
breakdowns. 


Another renovated wartime designed 
and constructed polar icebreaker, the 
Westwind, has been assigned to supple- 
ment the work of the Mackinaw. Limita- 
tions were cited by Admiral Trimble, and 
they were proven to be factual by dam- 
ages incurred by the Westwind in De- 
cember of 1977. 

Only two icebreakers are currently in 
use on the Great Lakes. The purchase 
of a specially designed vessel, tailored 
to the unique requirements of the Great 
Lakes, would extend the useful life of 
the two existing vessels. It would be ap- 
proximately 6 years before the Coast 
Guard could design and make available 
the use of such an icebreaker. 

Mr. President, the record of past testi- 
mony and hearings clearly indicates a 
need for the most efficient, available ves- 
sel for use during the upcoming season. 
Senator Hubert Humphrey commented 
on numerous occasions on the necessity 
for an expedient solution to the winter 
navigation problem on the Great Lakes, 
and I fully share his enthusiasm for ac- 
complishing this objective in 1978. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to join 
me in support of the committee’s recom- 
mendations in providing the funds for 
purchase of such an icebreaker in this 
supplemental appropriations bill.e 


® Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote against the second supple- 
mental appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1978. I would, however, like to explain my 
reasons for opposing this legislation and 
my concerns about this method of ap- 
propriations. 

The purpose of the budgetary process is 
to plan, in a systematic way, the budget 
of the U.S. Government on an annual 
basis. In that planning, I understand that 
miscalculations may occur and that un- 
foreseen circumstances may arise. These 
factors, however, should be taken into 
consideration during the planning stage. 

Mr. President, when New Mexicans 
and. Iam certain. the rest of the citizens 
of this country plan their budgets, they 
do not enjoy the luxury of supplemental 
appropriations. If they make a mistake 
in planning, if they miscalculate their 
needs, if they run out of money before 
the end of the month or year, they must 

-contend with this situation themselves. 
The citizens of this country do not print 
money to make up the difference. They 
do not go to their employer and ask for 
more money because they miscalculated 
their budget. ~ 

The citizens of this country must exer- 
cise fiscal responsibility in their personal 
financial planning. The citizens of this 
country exercise the fiscal responsibility 
which their Federal Government refuses 
to exercise. 


Fiscal year 1978 began last October 1. 
I find it difficult to understand why the 
first supplemental appropriations bill 
was reported from the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to the full House on 
September 28, 2 days before the fiscal 
year even began. What justification is 
there for a $6 billion appropriations bill 
to supplement other appropriation bills 
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even before the Federal Government had 
an opportunity to spend the other 
money. 

Mr. President, we are now being told 
that the U.S. Government miscalculated 
and needs an additional $6.8 billion. How 
many more times will we be asked for 
more money for this fiscal year? How 
much more money will be asked for? 
This approach to the national budget is 
irresponsible. If private citizens planned 
their budget this way, we would label 
them irresponsible. Yet somehow it 
seems to be alright for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to run its budget in this 
manner. 

Mr. President, my concern, however, 
goes further. In the last month we 
enacted a 2-percent cut in two appro- 
priation bills. I supported both of these 
efforts. My fear is that what we accom- 
plished here will be undermined in the 
near future by supplemental bills. 

The Government for too long has not 
exercised the type of responsibility which 
is expected and demanded of businesses 
and private citizens. This Government 
acts as though there is no limit to the 
finances of this country. At the same 
time that we are talking about a bal- 
anced budget, at the same time we are 
talking about cutting back or limiting 
Government, we are continuing the 
habits of the past and enacting huge 
supplemental appropriation bills. Mr. 
President, we cannot expect the citizens 
of this country to take us seriously. 

I hope that the Senate rejects not only 
this bill, but reconsiders this method of 
appropriations. I hope that the Congress 
enacts supplemental appropriation bills 
in only very rare and emergency situa- 
tions rather than routinely. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, I shall 
oppose this bill.e 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the bill 
before us today, H.R. 13467, the second 
supplemental appropriations bill for fis- 
cal 1978, is likely to be the last spending 
bill for fiscal 1978. This supplemental 
provides budget authority of $6.6 billion 
to fund numerous items which could not 
be included in the regular appropriations 
bills last summer. 

As chairman of the Budget Committee, 
I would like to bring to the Senate’s 
attention the current status of the 
budget in comparison to the final budget 
ceilings for fiscal year 1978 which we 
adopted in the second budget resolution 
last September. 

If the bill in its present form were 
enacted into law, it would raise total out- 
lays for fiscal year 1978 to $447.9 billion, 
a comfortable $10.35 billion below the 
second budget resolution outlay ceilings. 

Budget authority, however, would 
reach $499.8 billion, a scant $0.3 billion 
below the second budget resolution ceil- 
ing of $500.1 billion. This is too close 
for comfort and I would urge Senators to 
keep this situation in mind in the event 
that any floor amendments to this bill 
are considered. 

Any amendment, combination of 
amendments or subsequent legislation 
which results in increasing fiscal 1978 
budget authority by more than $0.3 bil- 
lion would not be in order because it 
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would cause the second budget resolu- 
tion budget authority ceiling to be 
exceeded. 

I am pleased that Congress is likely 
to be successful in keeping Federal 
spending within the budgetary ceiling 
established for fiscal 1978. I hope that 
We will be even more successful in our 
efforts to restrain Federal spending in 
fiscal 1979. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, un- 
less there is some discussion of the bill, 
this would complete action on the bill 
now, for all intents and purposes. On 
Monday, according to the unanimous~ 
consent agreement, we will have an up 
or down vote on the bill at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is not 
exactly correct. The order provides that 
the vote occur not before 3 o’clock. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote on this bill occur at 
3 p.m. on Monday and that paragraph 3 
of rule XII be waived. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I ask 
the majority leader to withhold the re- 
quest. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
on this bill occur at 3:30 p.m. on Mon- 
day and that paragraph 3 of rule XII be 
waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in anticipation 
of consideration of S. 2828, H.R. 12028, 
and H.R. 12936 today or Monday the 
following members of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee staff be afforded the 
privileges of the floor from this point 
forward and throughout the day and 
Monday until final disposition of which- 
ever of these measures is last disposed 
of: Garner Shriver, Gary Crawford, 
John Pressly, Ed Scott, Jon Steinberg, 
Bill Brew, and Babette Polzer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
staff members be granted the privilege 
of the floor during consideration and 
vote on S. 2796; Amy Bondurant, Martha 
Maloney, Dan Jaffe, and Steve Halloway. 

Mr. DURKIN. Will the Senator yield 
for a similar request? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for a similar privi- 
lege for Tim Fagan and Susan Currier 
of my staff. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I make a 
similar request for Ed Beck of my staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1979 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the order entered the 
other day, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the appropriations bill for 
the legislative branch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 12935) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1979, and for other 
purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time for 
debate on this bill, H.R. 12935, is limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided between 
and controlled by the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Sasser) and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), 
with 30 minutes on any amendments, 
except one amendment by Senator 
CHAFEE, on which there shall be 1 hour, 
with 20 minutes on any debatable mo- 
tion, appeal, or point of order. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the manager of the bill, Mr. Sasser, is 
on his way to the Chamber. 


CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
while we are awaiting the arrival of the 
manager of H.R. 12935, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of S. 2796, without prej- 
a. to the legislative appropriations 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 2796) to amend the Consumer 
Product Safety Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion of appropirations, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
with amendments as follows: 

On page 1, line 6, after 2081" insert "(a)"; 

On page 2, beginning with line 5, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 7(b) of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056(b)) is 
amended—. 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after "(b)"; 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (1) 
through paragraph (4) as subparagraph (A) 
through subparagraph (D), respectively; 

(3) in subparagraph (C) as so redesig- 
nated in paragraph (2), by striking out 
“and” at the end thereof; and 

(4) by striking out subvaragraph (D), as 
so redesignated in paragraph (2), and the two 
sentences following subparagraph (D), and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(D) include— 
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“(i) an invitation for any person (other 
than the Commission), within 30 days after 
the date of publication of the notice, to 
submit to the Commission an existing stand- 
ard as the consumer product safety stand- 
ard; and 

“(ii)(I) an invitation for any person 
(other than the Commission), within 30 
days after the date of publication of the 
notice, to offer to develop the consumer prod- 
uct safety standard; or 

“(II) a statement by the Commission that 
it has determined, in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (2) (A), that devel- 
opment by the Commission is a more ex- 
peditious method of developing a consumer 
product safety standard which would ade- 
quately protect the public from the unrea-~ 
sonable risk of injury associated with such 
product than proceeding under subclause 
(I), and that the Commission intends to 
develop the standard in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (2) (B); and 

“(E) specify the period in which the offeror 
of an accepted offer, or the Commission, is 
to develop the proposed standard.”. 

(b) Section 7(b) of the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Act, as amended in subsection 
(a), is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) (A) The Commission may develop a 
consumer product safety standard without 
making any invitation specified in paragraph 
(1) (D) (ii) (I) whenever the Commission de- 
termines, taking into account— 

“(i) the nature of the risk of injury as- 
sociated with such product; 

“(il) the expertise of the Commission with 
respect to such risk of injury; and 


“(iii) the resources available to the Com- 
mission and the priorities established by the 
Commission; 
that development by the Commission is & 
more expeditious method of developing 4 
consumer product safety standard which 
would adequately protect the public from 
the unreasonable risk of injury associated 
with such project than proceeding under 
paragraph (1) (D) (ii) (I). The Commission 
shall give interested persons opportunity to 
submit written comments to the Commission 
during the 30-day period following publica- 
tion of such determination under paragraph 
(1). 

“(B) Regulations prescribed by the Com- 
mission under subsection (d) (3) (B) and sub- 
section (d)(3)(C) shall apply to any action 
by the Commission under this paragraph. 

“(C) If any person participates with the 
Commission in the development of a con- 
sumer product safety standard under this 
paragraph, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Commission under subsec- 
tion (d) (3) (B), the Commission may agree 
to contribute to the person's cost with respect 
to such participation, in any case in which 
the Commission determines that such con- 
tribution is likely to result in a more satis- 
factory standard than would be developed 
without such contribution, and that the per- 
son is financially responsible. The provisions 
of subsection (dad) (2) shall apply to any con- 
tribution made by the Commission under 
this subparagraph.”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 7(d)(1) of the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056 
(ad) (1)) is amended by inserting “subsection 
(b) (2) and" after “as provided by”, and by 
striking out “‘(b)(4)(B),” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ (b) (1) (D)". 

(b) Section 7(e) (1) of the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056(e)(1)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentences: “Regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission under subsection 
(d) (3) (B) and subsection (d)(3)(C) shall 
apply to any action by the Commission under 
this paragraph resulting from the circum- 
stances specified in subparagraph (A). The 
provisions of subsection (b) (2) (C) also shall 
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apply to any such action by the Commis- 
sion.”’. 

(c) Section 7(f) of the Consumer Product 
Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056(f)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(f) If the Commission publishes a notice 
pursuant to subsection (b) and the Commis- 
sion does not publish a proposed consumer 
product safety standard within 45 days after 
the expiration of the period specified in sub- 
section (b)(1)(E), the Commission shall— 

“(1) by notice published in the Federal 
Register, terminate the proceeding begun by 
such notice published pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b); or 

“(2) publish in the Federal Register the 
reasons for not publishing the proposed 
standard and specify the time period within 
which such standard will be published.”. 

Sec. 5. Section 7(c) of the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056 (c) ) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding subparagraph (D) 
(ii) of subsection (b) (1), if the Commission 
determines that any standard has been 
issued, adopted, or proposed by any other 
Federal agency or by any other qualified 
agency, organization, or institution, and that 
such standard, if adopted, in whole, in part, 
or in combination with any other such stand- 
ard (or portion thereof), would eliminate or 
reduce the unreasonable risk of injury asso- 
ciated with the product, then it may in lieu 
of proceeding under this section, publish 
such standard, in whole or in part, or such 
combination of standards, with nonmaterial 
modifications as a proposed consumer prod- 
uct safety rule, If the Commission adopts 
such standard or standards in part, then it 
may limit any invitation or statement under 
subparagraphs (D) (il) (I) and (II) of sub- 
section (b) (1) to such appropriate material 
modification of the remaining provisions as 
would eliminate or reduce the unreasonable 
risk of injury associated with the product. 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 4(a) of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2053(a)) is 
amended by striking out “Senate, one of 
whom shall be designated by the President 
as Chairman. The Chairman, when so desig- 
nated shall act as Chairman until the expira- 
tion of his term of office as Commissioner.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Senate. The Chairman shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from among the mem- 
bers of the Commission. An individual may 
be appointed as a member of the Commission 
and as Chairman at the same time.”. 

(b) Section 4(i) of the Consumer Product 
Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2053(i)) is amended by 
striking out “before January 1, 1978,” in 
paragraph (1)(A) thereof; and by striking 
out “before January 1, 1978” in paragraph 
(1) (B) thereof. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the 
Chair advise the Senator what the time 
limitation is on this measure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
amendment shall be in order on this bill, 
except committee amendments and an 
amendment by the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Scumirr), on which there 
shall be 6 minutes. Debate on any amend- 
ment to such amendment shall be lim- 
ited to 10 minutes, to be equally divided 
between and controlled by the mover of 
the amendment and the manager of the 
bill. Debate on any debatable motion, 
appeal, or point of order which is sub- 
mitted, or on which the Chair entertains 
debate, shall be limited to 10 minutes, to 
be equally divided between the mover 
and the manager. 

On the question of final passage, de- 
bate shall be limited to 10 minutes, to 
be equally divided between and con- 
trolled by, respectively, the Senator from 
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Kentucky (Mr. Forp) and the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT). 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I note that 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, no amendments are permitted. 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. It is a very 
unusual unanimous-consent request. I 
am sure there must be some special rea- 
son for it. 

Mr. FORD. It was asked for yesterday, 
and there was no objection to it. We did 
not anticipate any problem at all with 
the bill, since it provides an authoriza- 
tion for the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission for the next 3 years. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia does not have an 
amendment, but the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is a little concerned when we start 
a precedent of unanimous-consent 
agreements whereby no amendments can 
be presented when bills are called up. 
Since it already has been done, it is after 
the fact. This may be a very special case. 

Mr. FORD. For me, it is a very special 
case. I do not know what it means to the 
Senator from Virginia 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, this bill ex- 
tends the authorization of the Consumer 
Safety Commission for 3 years and makes 
certain legislative changes to address 
criticism of the Agency's past perform- 
ance. The committee has held extensive 
oversight hearings into the Agency’s per- 
formance, and as a result I am pleased 
to bring S. 2796 to the floor for consider- 
ation by the full Senate. 

Some background information is im- 
portant to understand the need for the 
Agency’s 3-year reauthorization. The 
Consumer Product Safety Act was en- 
acted in October of 1972. This act, which 
established the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, gave the Federal 
Government a major role in assuring the 
health and safety of the American pub- 
lic. The National Commission on Prod- 
uct Safety had shown that each year, 
20 million Americans are injured by haz- 
ards relating to consumer products. 

The Commission has now been in busi- 
ness for almost 6 years and has been 
frequently criticized for its perform- 
ance by its congressional oversight com- 
mittees, the Civil Service Commission, 
the General Accounting Office, and oth- 
ers, Some parties have suggested dis- 
mantling of the Agency. 

The Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation has held lengthy 
oversight hearings during the 95th Con- 
gress into the Agency’s performance and 
3 days of hearings were held in April of 
this year to specifically consider the re- 
authorization of the Commission. As an 
outgrowth of this review, the committee 
decided to reauthorizes the Agency for 3 
years as well as to amend the act to ad- 
dress some valid criticism of the Agency’s 
past performance. 

Mr. President, I am convinced of the 
need for this legislation and for con- 
gressional support for the continuation 
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of the Commission. In spite of differing 
opinions as to the Commission’s past 
performance, a number of witnesses in- 
cluding consumer groups, trade associa- 
tions and citizens, commented with 
unanimous support of a 3-year re- 
authorization at our April hearings. 

Mr. Phillip Knox, vice president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., in testimony be- 
fore the committee stated: 

We feel very strongly that anything less 
than three years would be a disservice to the 
Commission, a disservice to consumers who 
have a right to look to it for protection, and 
those of us in the business community who 
want to work with the Commission to achieve 
its purpose. 


Sharon Nelson, legislative counsel for 
Consumers Union, testified to the com- 
mittee: 

We do believe that the 3-year authoriza- 
tion is appropriate, because it would give 
the Agency the time it needs to turn its rec- 
ord around and allow a new Chairman, the 
time to institute the necessary management 
reforms. 


The Commission has been frequently 
criticized in the area of mandatory 
standard development. However, Mr. 
Baron Whittaker, president of Under- 
writers Laboratories, Inc. stated his view 
that the mere presence of the Commis- 
sion has had a very positive effect on the 
further development of industry volun- 
tary standards. Mr. Whittaker further 
stated that a more useful indication of 
the Commission’s contribution would be 
the 7 million products that have been 
recalled and subsequently corrected 
through the Commission’s product recall 
program. 

Others have written in support of the 
continuation of the Commission discuss- 
ing the importance of its mission to 
reduce the number of product-related 
deaths and injuries. In an article for 
the Nation, entitled “Consumer Product 
Safety Commission—A ‘Battered Agen- 
cy,' ” Mark Green and David Moulton of 
Public Citizens Congress Watch state: 

What is at stake here is not merely re- 
shuffling some organizational boxes in Wash- 
ington but the lives of tens of thousands of 
Americans, many children, who are being 
killed or permanently injured by shoddy 
products. 

The commission still has the potential to 
reduce this suffering significantly, and in- 
deed has done so in several instances 
to date. For example, child-resistant caps 
on packages containing poisonous . or 
toxic substances, required by CPSC regula- 
tion under the Poison Prevention Packaging 
Act, are estimated to have prevented 40,000 
poisonings since 1973. An estimated 4,500 in- 
juries and 175 deaths have been avoided 
since 1974 as a result of CPSC regulations re- 
quiring that cribs be designed to minimize 
the chance that infants will suffocate be- 
tween the mattress and slats. 


The Commission has had severe per- 
sonnel difficulties in the past 5 years 
which lead to charges of abuse by the 
Civil Service Commission. However, new 
leadership has now been brought into 
the Commission. President Carter has re- 
cently appointed two new Democratic 
Commissioners, reappointed a third, and 
designated a new Chairman. These Com- 
missioners appeared in April before the 
Consumer Subcommittee and agreed 
that anything less than a 3-year reau- 
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thorization would demoralize staff, cut 
needed research, and make it impossible 
to hire key talended people. 

I am pleased to note that the Commis- 
sion has issued its first safety standard 
under the leadership of the new Chair- 
man well before its due date of Septem- 
ber 8. The standard came as a result of 
legislation which I introduced to estab- 
lish a Federal minimum safety standard 
for cellulose home insulation. I think 
this expeditious action on the part of 
the Commission is an important sign 
that dynamic leadership is beginning to 
assert itself effectively. 

Mr. President, the foregoing state- 
ments demonstrated the need for a 3- 
year reauthorization for this Agency. 
Along with the necessity for continued 
authorization, the committee believes 
that certain changes in the procedural 
rules of the agency as required by the 
Consumer Product Safety Act should 
help to improve the Agency’s perform- 
ance. 

Amendments to the act contained in S. 
2796 attempt to address these procedural 
problems, One of the most frequent crit- 
icisms of the Commission's past per- 
formance has been that only three final 
mandatory product safety standards 
have been developed under section 7, the 
“offeror process.” Before the agency can 
proceed on its own, it must by law solicit 
offers from nongovernment groups to 
write a proposed product safety stand- 
ard. This process was originally con- 
ceived to insure that both consumers and 
industry would have an opportunity for 
meaningful participation in the develop- 
ment of mandatory product safety 
standards. The result has been substan- 
tial delay with the Commission’s staff 
duplicating much work as it reviews the 
proposal. Although the act provides that 
the process shall take no more than 330 
days, the General Accounting Office 
found the three standards issued to date 
took an average of 834 days to develop. 

As a result of this situation, this legis- 
lation amends the act to grant the Com- 
mission limited flexibility to serve in 
place of an outside offeror in standard 
development proceedings under speci- 
fied circumstances. Specific criteria has 
been set for the Commission to follow in 
any standard development that is not 
begun under the offeror process and re- 
flects the committee’s desire that the 
offeror process be utilized whenever fea- 
sible. 

Under current law, the Commission 
has not had fiexibility to publish por- 
tions of a voluntary standard developed 
by a group attempting to address risks 
associated with their product. The legis- 
lation amends the act to clarify and ex- 
pand the Commission’s authority to pro- 
mulgate existing voluntary standards 
when they would adequately address the 
risk of injury associated with a particular 
product. This amendment will lead to a 
much higher level of participation by the 
Commission with the private sector in 
the development of adequate voluntary 
standards. 

This legislation amends the act to 
provide that the Commission Chairman 
serve at the pleasure of the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
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ate. This committee passed a similar 
amendment to the Consumer Product 
Safety Act in the first session of this 
Congress but it was not acted on by the 
House. The legislation also extends a 
provision of the act which expired in 
January, to allow an individual to bring 
a civil action against the Commission for 
a claim based upon misrepresentation, 
deceit or gross negligence. 

Mr. President, the congressional man- 
date 5 years ago with the inception of the 
agency was to reduce the number of 
product related injuries and deaths that 
occur each year. Regardless of the valid 
criticisms directed at the agency, the fact 
remains that the Commission has reduced 
suffering and death in the past. With 
continued strict congressional over- 
sight, Commissioners who are committed 
to the Agency’s mission, and amend- 
ments to the act allowing greater flexi- 
bility within the Commission, I believe 
that the Commission does have the po- 
tential for improvement of its perform- 
ance. If it does not, Mr. Chairman, as 
I have stated before, I will be the first to 
move to dismantle the Agency. 

Mr. President, I yield a couple of min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. DURKIN). 

Mr. DURKIN. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, I support this effort by 
Senator FORD. 

We all know that we have had troubles 
with the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission. It was an absolute disaster with 
Mr. Byington as Chairman. It became a 
worldwide travel program for him, and 
there was very little regulation for the 
consumers’ benefit. 

We have a new Chairman. We have 
new people on the Commission. This 
should straighten out some of the legiti- 
mate criticisms and provide the continu- 
ity and the certaintv of funding so that 
they can do the job the Commission was 
created for. 

Mr. President, the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission has some of the most 
important responsibilities of any regula- 
tory agency in the Government. If it is 
effective, thousands of injuries and a sig- 
nificant number of deaths can be pre- 
vented each year. It it is unsuccessful, 
the public’s risk from consumer prod- 
ucts is bound to increase. I believe this 
authorization provides the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission the neces- 
sary authority to greatly increase its 
efficiency in protecting the consumer. I 
believe it deserves the full support of 
the Senate. 

I can assure my colleagues that the 
Senate Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation Committee will continue its 
careful oversight to assure that the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission’s 
recent improved performance is fostered 
and strengthened in the future. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1597 
(Purpose: To provide for consultation by 
the Commission with such parties as nec- 
essary prior to Commission development 
of a consumer product safety standard. 

To delete provision relating to provid- 


ing costs of participants in development 
of consumer product safety standard) 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I send two 
amendments to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The amendments will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp) 


proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1597. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that these amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments considered en bloc 
are as follows: 
On page 3, 
“The” therein: 
“After consultation with such interested 
parties as the Commission shall deem 

necessary,”’. 

Strike all from page 4, line 16, through 
“subparagraph.” on page 5, line 3. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, these com- 
mittee amendments have been agreed to 
by both sides. 

The first committee amendment sim- 
ply provides that the Commission should 
consult with such parties as necessary 
prior to Commission development of a 
consumer product safety standard. 

The purpose of the second amendment 
is to delete the provision for funding of 
outside participation in the development 
of a product safety standard when the 
Commission chooses not to use the of- 
feror process. The committee has agreed 
with the Senator from Idaho, Senator 
McC ture, to delete this provision of the 
amendment to the act. It is agreed that, 
by this action, Congress does not offer an 
opinion with respect to the present legal 
authority of the Commission in the area 
of funding of outside participation when 
the Commission chooses to develop a 
standard without using the offeror 
process. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is not in the 
Chamber. How much time do I have 
remaining? I have 6 minutes on these 
two amendments. That would be 12 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. FORD. How much time do I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum cali be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I have sub- 
mitted two committee amendments to 
the desk and ask that they be considered 
en bloc. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) is here now. I do 
not believe there is any objection to these 
two amendments. 

The amendments take care of Sen- 
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ator McCuure’s objection, and if the 
Senator has no objection I yield back our 
time so we can proceed and go on to a 
voice vote. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I ask if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
is included in the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FORD. No, it is not. Does the Sen- 
ator wish to present that? 

Mr. SCHMITT. Then I will present it. 
The Senators may go ahead with the 
others on the committee amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, all time 
having been yielded back, I ask for a 
vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
en bloc of the Senator from. Kentucky. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. SCHMITT, Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until the 
committee amendments have been dis- 
posed of floor amendments are not in 
order. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all committee amend- 
ments be considered en bloc and be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT No. 1598 
(Purpose: To require certain reporting re- 
quirements by the Commission) 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ScHMiTr) proposes uprinted amendment No. 
1598. 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 7, after line 18, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 7. Section 27 of the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission Act (15 U.S.C, 2076) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

‘(m)(1) For purposes of this subsection: 

(a) the term ‘Commission’ means Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission; 

(b) the term ‘rule’ means 

(1) any rule prescribed by the Commission 
pursuant to section 9 of the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2058); 

(2) any rule prescribed by the Commission 
pursuant to section 2 (q)(1)(B) of the Fed- 
eral Hazardous Substances Act (15 U.S.C. 
1261 (q) (1) (B); 

(3) any rule prescribed by the Commission 
under section 3 of the Poison Prevention 
Fackaging Act (15 U.S.C. 1472); 

(4) any rule prescribed by the Commission 
under section 4 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1193). 

(m) (2) Within 18 months after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Commission 
shall conduct a study of all the rules which 
the Commission has issued and which are 
in effect on the date of the enactment of this 
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Act. At the end of such 18 month period, the 
Chairman of the Commission shall submit a 
report to the Congress which shall, to the 
extent practicable and appropriate— 

(A) recommend the deletion of particular 
rules and portions of rules, including rea- 
sons for such recommendation; and 

(B) recommend the initiation of appro- 
priate rulemaking proceedings under the 
Consumer Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 
2076) to make changes or modifications in 
particular rules or portions of rules. 

(m) (3) In any case in which the Commis- 
sion proposes to delete any rule or portion of 
a rule during the 18 month period specified 
in paragraph (2), the Commission shall no- 
tify each House of Congress of such proposal 
at the time such proposal is published in the 
Federal Register. 

(m) (4) (A) To the extent practicable and 
appropriate, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion shall include in the revort submitted to 
the Congress under this subsection, for each 
rule which the Commission has issued and 
which is in effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act— 

(1) an economic impact analysis which 
takes into account, for such rule, the cost 
impact on and benefits to consumers and af- 
fected businesses (with particular attention 
to small businesses), 

(ii) a paperwork impact analysis contain- 
ing— 

(I) an estimate of the numbers of, and a 
descrinvtion of the classes of, persons who are 
required to file reports, maintain records, 
and fulfill any of the information gathering 
requirements under such rule: 

(II) an estimate of the nature and amount 
of the information required to be filed in 
such reports, the frequency of such reports, 
the nature and number of records that are 
kept by such persons, and the amount of time 
such persons would require, and the costs 
which would be incurred, to keep such rec- 
ords and make such reports; and 

(III) a description of steps being taken by 
the Commission to insure that there is no 
unnecessary duplication in recordkeeping 
and report filing resulting from such rule; 

(iii) a judicial impact analysis showing 
the effect of such rule on the operation, 
workload, and efficiency of the Federal courts, 
including an analysis of the cost impact on 
and benefits to court administration, changes 
in judicial procedure, effects on jurisdiction, 
and demands on court personnel; and 

(iv) such other explanatory and support- 
ing statements and materials as the Com- 
mission determines necessary and appropri- 
ate for congressional consideration of such 
report. 

(B) (1) Except as provided in clause (ii), 
no material submitted to the Congress by 
the Chairman of the Commission under this 
Paragraph shall be subiect to any judicial 
review, including any judicial review to de- 
termine whether such material is sufficient 
to comply with the requirements of this 
paragraph. In the event the Chairman of the 
Commission finds that it is impractical or 
inappropriate to submit the information re- 
quired under clauses (i) through (ili) of 
subparagraph (A), the Chairman of the 
Commission shall submit a statement as to 
why he cannot so comply. 

(ii) If any material submitted to the Con- 
gress by the Chairman of the Commission 
under this paragraph also is included in any 
rulemaking record of the Commission, any 
determination regarding whether such ma- 
terial is subject to judicial review in connec- 
tion with any review of such rulemaking 
record shall not be affected by the submis- 
sion of such material to the Congress under 
this paragraph. 

(m)(5) The Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation of the Senate 
and the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives shall, in the exercise of their oversight 
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responsibilities, examine, study, and take 
other appropriate action with respect to the 
report submitted to the Congress under this 
subsection and referred to such committees.” 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it has become clear that the Senate 
in many cases, at least, is willing to re- 
quire agencies to evaluate the impact of 
their regulatory activity on the economy, 
on the court system, and on individuals. 
The aim of this amendment is to require 
the Commission to study all its past rules 
with a view to modernizing, simplifying, 
and codifying these rules. 

Under the amendment, the Commis- 
sion must study and make recommenda- 
tions regarding its rules. Those recom- 
mendations will include a report where 
practicable and appropriate on the eco- 
nomic, paperwork, and judicial impact 
of each rule proposed to be retained, 
deleted, or modified. The economic im- 
pact analysis will take into account the 
cost impact on, and benefits to, con- 
sumers and affected businesses, particu- 
larly small businesses. The paperwork 
impact analysis will include study of the 
numbers and classes of persons subject 
to the paperwork requirements of the 
rule and of the Commission’s efforts to 
minimize burdens and unnecessary du- 
plication. The judicial impact analysis 
will show the effect of the rule on the 
courts. 

This amendment is substantially sim- 
ilar to language contained in the con- 
ference committee report on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Amendments of 
1978 (H.R. 3816). 

Mr. President, I recognize that the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission is 
relatively new compared to many other 
agencies and is required by statute to 
undertake findings before promulgating 
its safety standards and requirements 
which are more rigorous than other 
Federal regulatory agencies are subject 
to. I am also aware that in 1975 the Com- 
mission recodified the Flammable Fab- 
rics Act. However, according to testi- 
mony received by the Commerce Com- 
mittee during hearings last year on regu- 
latory reform legislation, there remain 10 
to 20 years of accumulated regulations 
which need to be reviewed. Such a review 
will be valuable, even for a relatively 
young agency such as the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission. After all, 
unchanging rules of conduct enforced 
under ever changing conditions should 
logically result in muddle. 

Mr. President, the past regulatory ac- 
tivity of this Commission does not pre- 
sent the worst case of regulatory abuse. 
One reason for this is the stringent, per- 
haps too stringent, statutory require- 
ments imposed by the Congress on the 
Commission’s standard development. But 
more importantly, as I have said before 
on the floor, I believe, it has been the 
thorough and tenacious oversight of the 
Commission conducted by the chairman 
of the Consumer Subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, that 
has contributed to the sensitivity the 
Commission has demonstrated in stand- 
ard promulgation. 

If the Congress would follow the ex- 
ample of the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, we might nearly so often, 
if at all need to discuss such issues as 
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“recodification” and “legislative veto.” 
Oversight is one of the most effective 
tools we in Congress possess to review 
agency programs and activities. 

When it is done diligently, then it 
works, and as with this commission tre- 
mendous progress can be made. When it 
does not work, the public interest is 
poorly served. 

But I submit, Mr. President, that over- 
sight is something we must make work. 
It will not work by itself. 7 

One further point, Mr. President. ,I 
note that the Consumer Subcommittee 
has recognized the importance of agency 
performance by requiring in the report 
on S. 2796 that the CPSC provide a de- 
tailed evaluation of its performance dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year in its an- 
nual report to Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the appropriate section of the 
report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 

The level and duration of the authorization 
proposed in S. 2796 should enable the Com- 
mission to be more responsive to one of the 
criticisms most frequently leveled at the 
agency by Congress, the executive branch, 
and the public: its failure to articulate meas- 
ures by which its effectiveness should be 
judged. In order to remedy this deficiency, 
the Commission should develop a complete 
evaluation program which accurately dem- 
onstrates its yearly performance. The com- 
mittee recognizes that such an evaluation 
program will consume both time and re- 
sources. The level of authorization proposed 
will enable the Commission to develop a 
comprehensive evaluation plan for past and 
ongoing programs which will both demon- 
Strate the accomplishments of the agency, 
and facilitate the ability of Congress to 
discharge its oversight functions. 

The committee has noted in the past that 
the bottom line of any activity undertaken 
by the Commission should be the extent to 
which that action has contributed to a reduc- 
tion in product related injuries and deaths. 
It has been observed that a precise measure- 
ment of the commission's success in this area 
is often difficult to obtain. It testimony be- 
fore the committee, the president of the 
country’s largest independent testing labora- 
tory stated that it is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to measure activities that do 
not occur as a result of Commission action. 
Nevertheless, the committee believes that a 
yearly evaluation by the Commission of its 
contribution to product safety, and its suc- 
cess in meeting specific goals should be in- 
cluded as an appendix to the yearly report 
provided to Congress under section 27(j) of 
the Consumer Product Safety Act. The com- 
mittee believes that CPSC should be capable 
of providing the Congress with a more com- 
plete assessment of its accomplishments than 
has been the case in the past. The Commis- 
sion report on this subject should include 
the following areas: 

(1) An analysis of the acency’s specific 
accomplishments relative to each of the four 
statutory purposes as enumerated in sec- 
tion 2(d) of the Consumer Product Safety 
Act: 

(2) The relationship between specific 
Commission programs and activities and 
other Federal Government programs with 
similar objectives, and the degree to which 
such activities have been coordinated to re- 
duce overlap: 

(3) Identification of specific conflicting, 
overlapping, obsolete, or ineffective laws or 
activities under the Commission's jurisdic- 
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tion, together with recommendations for 
their elimination or classification; 

(4) The estimated impact of Commission 
reguiatory activities, voluntary standard 
improvement, and consumer education in 
reducing product-related deaths and in- 
juries during the preceding fiscal year; 

(5) The extent to which the Commission 
has succeeded in meeting self-imposed goals 
aimed at improving its performance in spe- 
cific areas such as the handling of con- 
sumer questions, handling of petitions, re- 
sponding to congressional inquiries, and 
meeting self-imposed deadlines for Commis- 
sion activities. 


Mr. SCHMITT. Again, Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished chairman of 
the Consumer Subcommittee for his pa- 
tience and assistance in this matter and 
I applaud his oversight again of the Con- 
sumer Products Safety Commission. I 
will look forward in the future days, 
weeks, and years in participating with 
him in that oversight as well as the over- 
sight of many other agencies. 

If it can be said that any one Senator 
can make a difference, then the Senator 
from Kentucky has made a difference. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SCHMITT. I have no further need 
for my time and yield it back. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I shall take 
only 1 minute. 

I express my personal appreciation to 
the Senator from New Mexico for his 
kind words as they relate to me and the 
oversight of the Consumer Subcommit- 
tee. I promise the Senator from New 
Mexico that we will continue this type 
of oversight. We are doing this oversight 
in other areas. Maybe we can accomplish 
what we are attempting to do without 
one-House vetoes, two-House vetoes, and 
this sort of thing, which is going to create 
more work for all Senators. Maybe if 
each Senator does his own work then we 
will eliminate such requirements. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. I yield back the remainder of 
my time and am prepared to take a vote. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, if I may 
just make one further comment, I join 
with the Senator from Kentucky in hop- 
ing that ourselves and our colleagues will 
make legislative vetoes and other types 
of oversight activity outside the commit- 
tee structure unnecessary. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I believe 
there are no further amendments to the 
bill. Therefore, I call for the third read- 
ing. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 


So the bill (S. 2796), as amended, was 
passed, as follows: 
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S. 2796 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Consumer Product 
Safety Act Authorization Act of 1978". 

Sec. 2. Section 32(a) of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2081(a), is 
amended by (1) striking out “and” at the 
end of phrase (3); (2) striking out “1978.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1978;""; and (3) 
inserting the following at the end thereof: 

(5) $55,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1979; 

(6) $60,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1980; and 

“(7) $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981.". 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 7(b) of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(b)"; 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (1) 
through paragraph (4) as subparagraph (A) 
through subparagraph (D), respectively; 

(3) in subparagraph (C) as so redesig- 
nated in paragraph (2), by striking out 
“and” at the end thereof; and 

(4) by striking out subparagraph (D), as 
so redesignated in paragraph (2), and the 
two sentences following subparagraph (D), 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(D) include— 

“({) an invitation for any person (other 
than the Commission), within 30 days after 
the date of publication of the notice, to sub- 
mit to the Commission an existing standard 
as the consumer product safety standard; 
and 

“(il)(I) an invitation for any person 
(other than the Commission), within 30 days 
after the date of publication of the notice, 
to offer to develop the consumer product 
safety standard; or 

“(II) a statement by the Commission that 
it has determined, in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (2)(A), that devel- 
opment by the Commission is a more expe- 
ditious method of developing a consumer 
product safety standard which would ade- 
quately protect the public from the unrea- 
sonable risk of injury associated with such 
product than proceeding under subclause 
(I), and that the Commission intends to de- 
velop the standard in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (2) (B); and 

“(E) specify the period in which the 
offeror of an accepted offer, or the Commis- 
sion, is to develop the proposed standard.”’. 

(b) Section 7(b) of the Consumer Product 
Safety Act, as amended in subsection (a), is 
further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) (A) After consultation with such in- 
terested parties as the Commission shall 
deem necessary, the Commission may develop 
a consumer product safety standard without 
making any invitation specified in paragraph 
(1) (D) (i!) (I) whenever the Commission de- 
termines, taking into account— 

“(i) the nature of the risk of injury asso- 
ciated with such product; 


“(li) the expertise of the Commission with 
respect to such risk of injury; and 

“(ili) the resources available to the Com- 
mission and the priorities established by the 
Commission; 
that development by the Commission is a 
more expeditious method of developing a 
consumer product safety standard which 
would adequately protect the public from 
the unreasonable risk of injury associated 
with such product than proceeding under 
paragraph (1)(D)(il)(I). The Commission 
shall give interested persons opportunity to 
submit written comments to the Commission 
during the 30-day period following publica- 
tion of such determination under paragraph 
(1). 

“(B) Regulations prescribed by the Com- 
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mission under subsection (d)(3)(B) and 
subsection (d)(3)(C) shall apply to any ac- 
tion by the Commission under this para- 
graph, 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 7(d)(1) of the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056(d) 
(1)) is amended by inserting “subsection 
(b) (2) and" after “as provided by", and by 
striking out “(b)(4)(B),"” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(b) (1) (D)”. 

(b) Section 7(e)(1) of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056(e) (1)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentences: “Regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission under subsection 
(d)(3)(B) and subsection (d)(3)(C) shall 
apply to any action by the Commission under 
this paragraph resulting from the circum- 
stances specified in subparagraph (A). The 
provisions of subsection (b)(2)(C) also shall 
apply to any such action by the Commis- 
sion.”’. 

(c) Section 7(f) of the Consumer Product 
Safety Act (15 U.S.C, 2056(f)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(f) If the Commission publishes a notice 
pursuant to subsection (b) and the Com- 
mission does not publish a proposed con- 
sumer product safety standard within 45 
days after the expiration of the period spe- 
cified in subsection (b) (1) (E), the Commis- 
sion shall— 

“(1) by notice published in the Federal 
Register, terminate the proceeding begun by 
such notice published pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b); or 

“(2) publish in the Federal Register the 
reasons for not publishing the proposed 
standard and specify the time period within 
which such standard will be published.”. 

Sec. 5. Section 7(c) of the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056(c) ) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding subparagraph (D) 
(ii) of subsection (b) (1), if the Commission 
determines that any standard has been is- 
sued, adopted, or proposed by any other Fed- 
eral agency or by any other qualified agency, 
organization, or institution, and that such 
standard, if adopted, in whole, in part, or in 
combination with any other such standard 
(or portion thereof), would eliminate or re- 
duce the vnreasonable risk of injury asso- 
ciated with the product, then it may in lieu of 
proceeding under this section, rublish such 
standard, in whole or in part, or such com- 
bination of standards, with nonmatertal 
modifications as a proposed consumer prod- 
uct safety rule. If the Commission adopts 
such standard or standards in part, then it 
may limit any invitation or statement under 
subparagraphs (D) (ii) (I) and (II) of sub- 
section (b)(1) to such appropriate material 
modification of the remaining provisions as 
would eliminate or reduce the unreasonable 
risk of injury associated with the product. 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 4(a) of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2053(a)) is 
amended by striking out “Senate, one of 
whom shall be designated by the President 
as Chairman. The Chairman, when so desig- 
nated shall act as Chairman until the expira- 
tion of his term of office as Commissioner.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Senate. The Chairman shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from among the mem- 
bers of the Commission. An individual may 
be appointed as a member of the Commission 
and as Chairman at the same time.”. 

(b) Section 4(1) of the Consumer Product 
Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2053(1) ) is amended by 
striking out “before January 1, 1978," in 
paragraph (1) (A) thereof; and by striking 
out “before January 1, 1978" in paragraph 
(1) (B) thereof. 

Sec. 7. Section 27 of the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 2076) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(m) (1) For purposes of this subsection: 
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“(a) the term ‘Commission’ means Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission; 

“(b) the term ‘rule’ means 

“(1) any rule prescribed by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to section 9 of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2058) ; 

“(2) any rule prescribed by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to section 2 (q)(1)(B) of the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Act (15 U.S.C. 
1261 (q) (1) (B); 

“(3) any rule prescribed by the Commis- 
sion under section 3 of the Poison Prevention 
Packaging Act (15 U.S.C. 1472); 

“(4) any rule prescribed by the Commis- 
sion under section 4 of the Flammable Fab- 
rics Act (15 U.S.C. 1193). 

“(m) (2) Within 18 months after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Commis- 
sion shall conduct a study of all the rules 
which the Commission has issued and whica 
are in effect on the date of the enactment 
of this Act. At the end of such 18-month 
period, the Chairman of the Commission 
shall submit a report to the Congress which 
shall, to the extent practicable and appro- 
priate— 

“(A) recommend the deletion of partic- 
ular rules and portions of rules, including 
reasons for such recommendation; and 

“(B) recommend the initiation of appro- 
priate rulemaking proceedings under the 
Consumer Product Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 
2076) to make changes or modifications in 
particular rules or portions of rules, 

“(m) (3) In any case in which the Com- 
mission proposes to delete any rule or por- 
tion of a rule during the 18-month period 
specified in paragraph (2), the Commission 
shall notify each House of Congress of such 
proposal at the time such proposal is pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 

““(m) (4) (A) To the extent practicable and 
appropriate, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion shall include in the report submitted 
to the Congress under this subsection, for 
each rule which the Commission has issued 
and which is in effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act— 

“(i) an economic impact analysis which 
takes into account, for such rule, the cost 
impact on and benefits to consumers and 
affected businesses (with particular atten- 
tion to small businesses) ; 

“(il) a paperwork impact analysis con- 
taining— 

“(I) an estimate of the numbers of, and a 
description of the classes of, persons who 
are required to file reports, maintain records, 
and fulfill any of the information-gathering 
requirements under such rule; 

“(IT) an estimate of the nature and amount 
of the information required to be filed in 
such reports, the frequency of such reports, 
the nature and number of records that are 
kept by such persons, and the amount of 
time such persons would require, and the 
costs which would be incurred, to keep such 
records and make such reports; and 

“(TEI) a description of steps being taken 
by the Commission to insure that there is no 
unnecessary duplication in recordkeeping 
and report filing resulting from such rule; 

“(il) a judicial impact analysis showing 
the effect of such rule on the operation, 
workload, and efficiency of the Federal 
courts, including an analysis of the cost 
impact on and benefits to court administra- 
tion, changes in Judicial procedure, effects 
on jurisdiction, and demands on court per- 
sonnel; and 

“(iv) such other explanatory and support- 
ing statements and materials as the Com- 
mission determines necessary and appropri- 
ate for congressional consideration of such 
report. 

“(B) (1) Except as provided in clause (ii), 
no material submitted to the Congerss by the 
Chairman of the Commission under this 
paragraph shall be subject to any judicial 
review, including any judicial review to de- 
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termine whether such material is sufficient 
to comply with the requirements of this 
paragraph. In the event the Chairman of the 
Commission finds that it is impractical or 
inappropriate to submit the information re- 
quired under clauses (i) through (iii) of 
subparagraph (A), the Chairman of the Com- 
mission shall submit a statement as to why 
he cannot so comply. 

“(ii) If any material submitted to the 
Congress by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion under this paragraph also is included 
in any rulemaking record of the Commission, 
any determination regarding whether such 
material is subject to judicial review in con- 
nection with any review of such rulemaking 
record shall not be affected by the submis- 
sion of such material to the Congress under 
this paragraph. 

“(m)(5) The Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation of the Senate 
and the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives shall, in the exercise of their oversight 
responsibilities, examine, study, and take 
other appropriate action with respect to the 
report submitted to the Congress under this 
subsection and referred to such committc<es.”’. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. SCHMITT. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1979 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will resume consideration of H.R. 
12935, which the clerk will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 12935) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1979, and for other 
purposes, 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
H.R, 12935. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will yield one 
moment for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent that Amy 
Bondurant, Dan Jaffe, and Martha Ma- 
loney, of my staff, be accorded the priv- 
ilege of the floor during discussion and 
vote on the HUD and independent agen- 
cies appropriations bill. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, are these 
members of the Senator’s staff? 

Mr. FORD. Staff and committee, yes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I have no objection. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments, with the exception of the 
amendment on page 66, lines 1 through 
3, be considered and agreed to en bloc, 
and that the bill, as thus amended, be 
regarded for purposes of amendment as 
original text, provided that no point of 
order shall be considered to have been 
waived by reason of agreement to this 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to as follows: 
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On page 2, beginning with line 2, insert the 
following: 
SENATE 
COMPENSATION AND MILEAGE OF THE VICE 
PRESIDENT AND SENATORS AND EXPENSE AL- 
LOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, THE 
LEADERS, AND WHIPS OF THE SENATE 


COMPENSATION AND MILEAGE OF THE VICE 
PRESIDENT AND SENATORS 


For compensation and mileage of the Vice 
President and Senators of the United States, 
$6,480,000. 

EXPENSE ALLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 

MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEADERS AND MAJOR- 

ITY AND MINORITY WHIPS 


For expense allowances of the Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000; Majority Leader of the Senate, 
$5,000; Minority Leader of the Senate, $5,000; 
Majority Whip of the Senate, $2,500; and 
Minority Whip of the Senate, $2,500; in all 
$25,000. 

SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, including agency contributions and 
longevity compensation as authorized, which 
shall be paid from this appropriation with- 
out regard to the below limitations, as 
follows: 

OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, $767,000. 

For an additional amount for “Office of the 
Vice President", fiscal year 1978, $35,500. 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


For Office of the President Pro Tempore, 
$116,000. 

For an additional amount for “Office of the 
President Pro Tempore", fiscal year 1978, 
$4,900. 

OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
LEADERS 


For Offices of the Majority and Minority 
Leaders, $411,000. 

For an additional amount for “Offices of 
the Majority and Minority Leaders”, fiscal 
year 1978, $27,600. 

FLOOR ASSISTANTS TO THE MAJORITY AND 

MINORITY LEADERS 


For Floor Assistants to the Majority and 
Minority Leaders, $103,000. 

For an additional amount for ‘Floor As- 
sistants to the Majority and Minority Lead- 
ers”, fiscal year 1978, $100. 

OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 

WHIPS 

For Offices of the Majority and Minority 
Whips, $239,000. 

For an additional amount for “Offices of 
the Majority and Minority Whips”, fiscal year 
1978, $16,800. 

OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE MAJORITY AND THE CONFERENCE 
OF THE MINORITY 
For Offices of the Secretaries of the Con- 

ference of the Majority and the Conference 

of the Minority, $132,000. 

For an additional amount for “Offices of 
the Secretaries of the Conference of the 
Majority and the Conference of the Minor- 
ity”, fiscal year 1978, $4,700. 

OFFICE OF THE CHAPLAIN 

For Office of the Chaplain, $40,000. 

For an additional amount for “Office of 
the Chaplain”, fiscal year 1978, $3,200. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

For office of the Secretary, $4,116,000, in- 
cluding $180,253 required for the purpose 
specified and authorized by section 74(b) of 
title 2, United States Code: Provided, That, 
effective October 1, 1978, the Secretary may 
appoint and fix the compensation of a Staff 
Assistant at not to exceed $27,745 per annum 
in lieu of not to exceed $25,776 per annum; 
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an Assistant Reporter of Debates at not to 
exceed $33,115 per annum in lieu of not to 
exceed $35,084 per annum; an Assistant 
Keeper of Stationery at not to exceed $30,072 
per annum in lieu of not to exceed $27,566 
per annum; a Chief Clerk, Stationery Room, 
at not to exceed $21,480 per annum in lieu 
of not to exceed $19,332 per annum; a Book- 
keeper, Stationery Room, at not to exceed 
$19,690 per annum in lieu of not to exceed 
$17,542 per annum; a Senior Counter Clerk, 
Stationery Room, at not to exceed $15,752 
per annum in lieu of a Clerk at not to exceed 
$14,678 per annum; a Secretary to Parliamen- 
tarian at not to exceed $20,585 per annum 
in lieu of not to exceed $18,258 per annum; 
an Assistant Journal Clerk at not to exceed 
$34,368 per annum in lieu of not to exceed 
$21,480 per annum; a Counter Clrek, Sta- 
tionery Room, at not to exceed $14,678 per 
annum in lieu of an Information Clerk, 
Digest, at not to exceed $11,277 per annum; 
a Counter Clerk, Stationery Room, at not 
to exceed $14,678 per annum in lieu of a 
Clerk at not to exceed $13,962 per annum; 
an Associate Historian at not to exceed 
$26,671 per annum in lieu of not to exceed 
$23,628 per annum; a Photo Historian at not 
to exceed $25,955 per annum in lieu of not 
to exceed $28,998 per annum; a Secretary at 
not to exceed $20,585 per annum in lieu of 
not to exceed $21,480 per annum; a Journal 
Clerk at not to exceed $44,034 per annum 
in lieu of not to exceed $45,645 per annum; 
a Secretary at not to exceed $20,585 per an- 
num in lieu of not to exceed $19,332 per 
annum; a Second Assistant Journal Clerk at 
not to exceed $27,566 per annum in lieu of 
a Clerk of Enrolled Bills at not to exceed 
$25,776 per annum; a Legislative Clerk at not 
to exceed $44,034 per annum in lieu of not 
to exceed $45,645 per annum; an Assistant 
Legislative Clerk at not to exceed $34.368 per 
annum in lieu of not to exceed $44,034 per 
annum; a Second Assistant Legislative Clerk 
at not to exceed $27,566 per annum in lieu 
of not to exceed $32,578 per annum; a 
Technical Advisor at not to exceed $32,041 
per annum in lieu of not to exceed $35,084 
per annum; a Bill Clerk at not to exceed 
$32,578 per annum in lieu of not to exceed 
$29,177 per annum; an Assistant Bill Clerk 
at not to exceed $25,776 per annum in lieu 
of not to exceed $21,480 per annum: a Termi- 
nal Overator at not to exceed $21,351 per 
annum in Heu of a Clerk, Public Records 
Office, at not. to exceed $16,110 per annum; 
a Messenger at not to exceed $12,172 per 
annum in lieu of a Reference Assistant at 
not to exceed $14,678 per annum; a Technical 
Services Specialist in the Library at not to 
exceed $90.406 per annum; and in the Office 
of Classified National Security Information: 
a Director at not to exceed $50.478 per an- 
num; a Professional Staff Member at not to 
exceed $40.096 per annum; a Classified Docu- 
ments Specialist at not to exceed $27.566 per 
annum; and two Secretaries at not to exceed 
$20,F85 per annum each: Provided further, 
That the provisions of the preceding proviso 
shall not apply to the position of Legislative 
Clerk or Assistant Legislative Clerk so long 
as the position is held by an individual who 
has held the position continuously since 
December 31. 1977. 

For an additional amount for “Office of the 
Secretary”, fiscal year 1978, $220,800. 

COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 

For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees and the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, $10,528,000. 

For an additional amount for “committee 
employees”, fiscal year 1978, $243,300. 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 

For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Majority and the Conference of the 
Minority, at rates of compensation to be 
fixed by the Chairman of each such com- 


mittee, $375,000 for each such committee; in 
all, $750,000. 
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For an additional amount for “conference 
committees”, fiscal year 1978, $52,300. 


ADMINISTRATIVE, CLERICAL, AND LEGISLATIVE 
ASSISTANCE TO SENATORS 


For administrative, clerical, and legislative 
assistance to Senators, $70,881,000. 

For an additional amount for “administra- 
tive and clerical assistants to Senators”, fiscal 
year 1978, $4,464,100. 

OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 


For Office of the Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper, $19,803,000: Provided, That, ef- 
fective October 1, 1978, the Sergeant at Arms 
and Doorkeeper may appoint and fix the 
compensation of an Auditor at not to exceed 
$15,752 per annum; two Teletype operators 
at not to exceed $12,530 per annum each; two 
Assistant Cabinetmakers at not to exceed 
$15,573 per annum each; six Parking Attend- 
ants at not to exceed $4,475 per annum each; 
& Secretary at not to exceed $15,036 per an- 
num; a Layout Technician at not to exceed 
$13,962 per annum; a Manager, Computer 
Operations at not to exceed $34,368 per an- 
num in lieu of an Operations Manager at not 
to exceed $31,862 per annum; a Manager, 
Planning, Budget and Administration at not 
to exceed $34,368 per annum in lieu of a Sys- 
tem Supervisor at not to exceed $34,368 per 
annum; a Manager, Data Network at not to 
exceed $34,368 per annum in lieu of a Net- 
work Supervisor at not to exceed $34,368 per 
annum; a Manager, Systems Programming 
at not to exceed $34,368 per annum in lieu of 
a Senior Programmer Supervisor at not to 
exceed $34,368 per annum; a Manager, Ad- 
ministrative Application Development at not 
to exceed $34,368 per annum in lieu of a 
Senior Programmer Supervisor at not to ex- 
ceed $34,368 per annum; a Manager, Legisla- 
tive Applications Development at not to ex- 
ceed $34,368 per annum in lieu of a Systems 
Supervisor at not to exceed $34,368 per an- 
num; a Manager, User Training and Liaison 
at not to exceed $34,368 per annum in lieu 
of a Systems Supervisor at not to exceed 
$34,368 per annum; an Office Manager at not 
to exceed $20,048 per annum in lieu of an Of- 
fice Supervisor at not to exceed $19,332 per 
annum; two Senior Applications Analysts at 
not to exceed $32,220 per annum each in lieu 
of two Senior Computer Specialists at not to 
exceed $31,146 per annum each; two Senior 
Applications Analysts at not to exceed 
$31,146 per annum each in lieu of two Senior 
Programmer Analysts at not to exceed $28,819 
per annum each; four Senior Computer Spe- 
cialists at not to exceed $31,146 per annum 
each in lieu of four Senior Programmer Ana- 
lysts at not to exceed $28,819 per annum 
each; a Senior Computer Specialist at not to 
exceed $32,220 per annum in lieu of a Lead 
analyst at not to exceed $29,535 per annum; 
two Applications Analysts at not to exceed 
$28,819 per annum each in lieu of a Senior 
Programmer Analysts at not to exceed $28,819 
per annum; four Computer Specialists at not 
to exceed $28,819 per annum each in lieu of 
two Programmer Analysts at not to exceed 
$26,492 per annum each and a Programmer 
Analysts at not to exceed $26,134 per annum; 
ten Senior Programmer Analysts at not to 
exceed $26,492 per annum each in lieu of two 
Systems Programmers at not to exceed 
$26,492 per annum each, a Programmer Ana- 
lyst at not to exceed $26,492 per annum, & 
Systems Analyst at not to exceed $26,492 per 
annum and a Computer Specialist at not to 
exceed $24,344 per annum; thirteen Senior 
Programmer Analysts at not to exceed $24,344 
per annum each in lieu of seven Programmer 
Analysts at not.to exceed $26,492 per annum 
each, a Systems Analyst at not to exceed 
$26,492 per annum, a Systems Programmer 
at not to exceed $26,492 per annum, two 
Computer Specialists at not to exceed $24,344 
per annum each, a Computer Specialist at 
not to exceed $23,270 per annum and a Pro- 
grammer Analyst at not to exceed $21,833 per 
annum; six Programmer Analysts at not to 
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exceed $21,838 per annum each in lieu of a 
Programmer Analyst at not to exceed $26,492 
per annum, a Computer Specialist at not to 
exceed $24,344 per annum and a Computer 
Specialist at not to exceed $23,270 per an- 
num; four Programmer Analysts at not to 
exceed $18,974 per annum each in Heu of a 
Programmer Analyst at not to exceed $26,492 
per annum and two Program Analysts at not 
to exceed $21,838 per annum each; a Text 
Processing Specialist at not to exceed $19,332 
per annum in lieu of an Office Systems Spe- 
cialist at not to exceed $17,542 per annum; 
two Text Processing Specialists at not to ex- 
ceed $17,542 per annum each in lieu of an 
Office Systems Specialist at not to exceed 
$17,542 per annum and a Liaison and Docu- 
mentation Specialist at not to exceed $17,542 
per annum; three Seniors Systems Program- 
mers at not to exceed $28,819 per annum 
each in lieu of three Senior Programmer 
Analysts at not to exceed $28,819 per annum 
each; a Junior Systems Programmer at not to 
exceed $23,270 per annum in Heu of a Com- 
puter Specialist at not to exceed $23,270 per 
annum; a Data Base Systems Programmer at 
not to exceed $26,492 per annum in lieu of & 
Systems Analyst at not to exceed $26,492 per 
annum; a Network Technical Control Super- 
visor at not to exceed $32,220 per annum in 
lieu of a Senior Computer Specialist at not 
to exceed $31,146 per annum; a Communica- 
tions Software Specialist at not to exceed 
$32,220 per annum in lieu of a Senior Com- 
puter Specialist at not to exceed $31,146 per 
annum; a Communications System Special- 
ist at not to exceed $29,535 per annum in lieu 
of a Programmer Analyst at not to exceed 
$26,492 per annum; a Communications Soft- 
ware Programmer Analyst at not to exceed 
$26,492 per annum in lieu of a Systems Pro- 
grammer at not to exceed $26,492 per annum; 
& Network Equipment Supervisor at not to 
exceed $26,492 per annum in lieu of a Sys- 
tems analyst at not to exceed $26,492 per an- 
num; two Network Technicians at not to 


exceed $19,153 per annum each in lieu of not 
to exceed $23,270 per annum each; two Jun- 
ior Network Technicians at not to exceed 
$15,215 per annum each in lieu of two Com- 
puter Terminal Installers at not to exceed 


$10,382 per annum each; three Computer 
Terminal Installers at not to exceed $12,888 
per annum each in lieu of a Keypunch Oper- 
ator at not to exceed $12,351 per annum, & 
Data Conversion Operator at not to exceed 
$11,277 per annum and a Computer Terminal 
Installer at not to exceed $10,382 per annum; 
an Office Systems Supervisor at not to exceed 
$28,819 per annum in lieu of a Training Spe- 
cialist at not to exceed $26,492 per annum; & 
Technical Training Specialist at not to ex- 
ceed $26,492 per annum in lieu of a Systems 
Programmer at not to exceed $26,492 per an- 
num; an Office Systems Training Supervisor 
at not to exceed $26,492 per annum in lieu of 
a Training Specialist at not to exceed $26,492 
per annum; seven Senior Office Systems Spe- 
cialists at not to exceed $22,912 per annum 
each in lieu of two Training Specialists at 
not to exceed $22,912 per annum each and 
three Office Systems Specialists at not to ex- 
ceed $17,542 per annum each; eight Office 
Systems Specialists at not to exceed $18,258 
per annum each in lieu of a Training Spe- 
cialist at not to exceed $22,912 per annum, 
four Office Systems Specialists at not to ex- 
ceed $17,542 per annum each and a Printing 
Operator at not to exceed $16,826 per annum; 
nine Office Systems Specialists at not to ex- 
ceed $16,647 per annum each in lieu of five 
Office Systems Specialists at not to exceed 
$17,542 per annum each, two Printing Oper- 
ators at not to exceed $16,826 per annum 
each and a Quality Controller at not to ex- 
ceed $16,826 per annum; two Office Systems 
Specialists at not to exceed $15,036 per an- 
num each in lieu of an Office Systems Spe- 
cialist at not to exceed $17,542 per annum; 
a Senior Training Specialist at not to exceed 
$22,912 per annum in lieu of a Training Spe- 
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cialist at not to exceed $22,912 per annum; 
three Training Specialists at mot to exceed 
$18,258 per annum each In lieu of three Office 
Systems Specialists at not to exceed $17,542 
per annum each; four Training Specialists at 
not to exceed $16,647 per annum each in lieu 
of an Office Systems Specialist at not to ex- 
ceed $17,542 per annum and two Printing 
Operators at not to exceed $16,826 per annum 
each; a Production Manager at not to exceed 
$25,060 per annum in lieu of not to exceed 
$23,986 per annum; a Hardware Manager at 
not to exceed $25,060 per annum in lieu of an 
Operations Supervisor at not to exceed 
$23,986 per annum; two Computer Resource 
and Performance Analysts at not to exceed 
$22,912 per annum each in lieu of two Data 
Standards Specialists at not to exceed $22,912 
per annum each; a Documentation Specialist 
at not to exceed $22,017 per annum in lieu of 
a Computer Performance Analyst at not to 
exceed $22,017 per annum; six Job Control- 
lers at not to exceed $16,826 per annum each 
in lieu of six Lead Operators at not to ex- 
ceed $16,468 per annum each; six Lead Oper- 
ators at not to exceed $16,110 per annum 
each in lieu of not to exceed $16,468 per an- 
num each; a Data Conversion Operator at 
not to exceed $11,277 per annum in lieu of & 
Computer Terminal Installer at not to exceed 
$10,382 per annum; a Secretary at not to ex- 
ceed $21,122 per annum in lieu of a Tech- 
nical Writer at not to exceed $21,122 per an- 
num; a Secretary at not to exceed $14,857 per 
annum in lieu of a Secretary Typist at not to 
exceed $13,962 per annum; a Secretary at not 
to exceed $14,141 per annum in lieu of a Jun- 
ior Operator at not to exceed $14,678 per an- 
num; three Secretaries at not to exceed 
$13,962 per annum each in lieu of a Secretary 
Receptionist at not to exceed $13,962 per an- 
num, a Secretary Typist at not to exceed 
$13,962 per annum and a Secretary at not to 
exceed $12,888 per annum; a Secretary/Re- 
ceptionist at not to exceed $13,604 per an- 
num in lieu of a Quality Controller at not to 
exceed $16,826 per annum; a Secretary Typist 
at not to exceed $13,067 per annum in lieu 
of a Quality Controller at not to exceed 
$16,826 per annum; a Receptionist at not to 
exceed $12,172 per annum in lieu of an Oper- 
ations Clerk at not to exceed $13,246 per an- 
num; an Office Systems Supervisor at not to 
exceed $26,492 per annum; a Text Processing 
Specialist at not to exceed $14,678 per an- 
num; two Senior Systems Programmers at 
not to exceed $31,146 per annum each; a 
Data Resources Manager at not to exceed 
$25,060 per annum; a Secretary at not to ex- 
ceed $14,320 per annum; two Senior Network 
Technicians at not to exceed $26,492 per an- 
num each; a Technical User Liaison at not 
to exceed $14,468 per annum: a Special Proj- 
ects Officer at not to exceed $32,220 per an- 
num; a Receptionist at not to exceed $13,246 
per annum; two Captains, Police Force at not 
to exceed $25,776 per annum each; two Ser- 
geants, Police Force at not to exceed $17,900 
per annum each; three Detectives, Police 
Force at not to exceed $16,826 per annum 
each; two Plaincothes Officers, Police Force 
at not to exceed $15,752 per annum each; a 
Clerk at not to exceed $13,962 per annum in 
lieu of not to exceed $12,888 per annum; a 
Clerk at not to exceed $12,888 per annum in 
leu of not to exceed $11,814 per annum; an 
Auditor at not to exceed $12,888 per annum 
in lleu of not to exceed $11,814 per annum; 
& Purchasing Clerk at not to exceed $15,036 
per annum in lieu of not to exceed $13,962 
per annum; a Clerk at not to exceed $12,530 
per annum in leu of not to exceed $11,456 
per annum; a Supervisor of Door Attendants 
at not to exceed $19,153 per annum in lieu of 
a Messenger Acting as Assistant Doorkeeper 
at not to exceed $15,752 per annum; an As- 
sistant Supervisor of Door Attendants at not 
to exceed $17,184 per annum in lieu of a 


Messenger Acting as Assistant Doorkeeper at 
not to exceed $15,036 per annum; a Director, 
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Service Department at not to exceed $41,170 
per annum in lieu of a Superintendent, Serv- 
ice Department at not to exceed $41,170 per 
annum; an Assistant Director, Service De- 
partment at not to exceed $28,640 per annum 
in lieu of an Assistant Superintendent, Serv- 
ice Department at not to exceed $25,776 per 
annum; a Technical Clerk at not to exceed 
$13,962 per annum in lieu of a Photostat 
Operator at not to exceed $13,962 per annum; 
a Secretary to the Director, Service Depart- 
ment at not to exceed $16,468 per annum in 
lieu of a Secretary to Superintendent, Serv- 
ice Department at not to exceed $16,468 per 
annum; ten Inserting Machine Operators at 
not to exceed $12,888 per annum each, in lieu 
of not to exceed $11,814 per annum each; 
three Senior Press Operators at not to exceed 
$17,542 per annum each, in lieu of three 
Printing Press Operators at not to exceed 
$16,468 per annum each; eleven Printing 
Press Operators at not to exceed $16,468 per 
annum each, in lieu of eleven Offset Press 
Operators at not to exceed $15,394 per annum 
each; a Senior Pressman/Repairman at not 
to exceed $17,900 per annum in lieu of not to 
exceed $17,363 per annum; an Assistant 
Night Supervisor, Duplicating Section at not 
to exceed $18,079 per annum in lieu of not to 
exceed $17,363 per annum; eleven Addresso- 
graph Operators at not to exceed $13,425 per 
annum each, in lieu of not to exceed $12,530 
per annum each; a Secretary at not to exceed 
$13,425 per annum in lieu of not to exceed 
$12,530 per annum; a Secretary-Receptionist 
at not to exceed $14,857 per annum in lieu of 
not to exceed $13,962 per annum; a Super- 
visor, Supply Section at not to exceed $16,289 
per annum in lleu of not to exceed $15,394 
per annum; a Technical Clerk at not to ex- 
ceed $13,425 per annum in lieu of not to ex- 
ceed $12,530 per annum; six Automatic Type- 
writer Repairmen at not to exceed $17,542 
per annum each, in lieu of not to exceed 
$16,468 per annum each; three Repairmen at 
not to exceed $16,110 per annum each, in lieu 
of not to exceed $15,036 per annum each; a 
Film and Video Cameraman at not to exceed 
$25,597 per annum in lieu of not to exceed 
$23,270 per annum; a Laboratory Supervisor 
at not to exceed $25,597 per annum in lieu 
of not to exceed $23,270 per annum; an 
Audio Engineer at not to exceed $21,122 per 
annum in lieu of not to exceed $19,332 per 
annum; an Audio Engineer at not to exceed 
$16,468 per annum in lieu of not to exceed 
$15,036 per annum; a Skilled Laborer at not 
to exceed $12,888 per annum in leu of not to 
exceed $11,814 per annum; a Skilled Laborer 
at not to exceed $12,530 per annum in lieu of 
not to exceed $11,456 per annum; a Laborer 
at not to exceed $12,888 per annum in lieu 
of not to exceed $11,814 per annum; two 
Senior Door Attendants at not to exceed 
$15,036 per annum each, in lieu of two Mes- 
sengers Acting as Assistant Doorkeeper at 
not to exceed $15,036 per annum each; 
twenty—five Door Attendants at not to ex- 
ceed $12,530 per annum each, in lieu of 
twenty-five Messengers at not to exceed 
$12,530 per annum each; six Door Attendants 
at not to exceed $11,814 per annum each, in 
lieu of six Messengers at not to exceed $11,814 
per annum each; a Door Attendant at not to 
exceed $10.740 per annum in lieu of a Mes- 
senger at not to exceed $10,740 per annum; 
& Door Attendant at not to exceed $10,382 
per annum in lieu of a Messenger at not to 
exceed $10,382 per annum; a Chief Door At- 
tendant for the Minority at not to exceed 
$13,962 per annum in lieu of a Chief Messen- 
ger for the Minority at not to exceed $13,962 
per annum; three Door Attendants for the 
Minority at not to exceed $12,530 per annum 
each, in lieu of three Messengers for the 
Minority at not to exceed $12,530 per annum 
each; a Secretary/Receptionist at not to ex- 
ceed $15,394 per annum in lieu of a Recep- 
tionist at not to exceed $13,067 per annum: 
Provided further, That, effective April 1, 1978, 
the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper may 
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appoint and fix the compensation of an Ex- 
ecutive Assistant at not to exceed $42,065 per 
annum in lieu of a Special Assistant at not 
to exceed $30,788 per annum. 

For an additional amount for “Office of 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper”, fiscal 
year 1978, $1,219,000. 

OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES FOR THE MAJORITY 
AND MINORITY 


For offices of the Secretary for the Majority 
and the Secretary for the Minority, $411,000. 

For an additional amount for “Offices of 
the Secretaries for the Majority and Minor- 
ity”, fiscal year 1978, $20,700. 


AGENCY CONTRIBUTIONS AND LONGEVITY 
COMPENSATION 


For agency contributions for employee 
benefits and longevity compensation, as au- 
thorized by law, $7,785,000. 

For an additional amount for “agency 
contributions and longevity compensation”, 
fiscal year 1978, $785,000. 

OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE 
SENATE 


For salaries and expenses of the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, 
$815,000. 

For an additional amount for “Office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate", fiscal 
year 1978, $33,300. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
SENATE POLICY COMMITTEES 


For salaries and expenses of the Majority 
Policy Committee and the Minority Policy 
Committee, $694,000 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $1,388,000. 

For an additional amount for “Senate 
Policy Committees”, fiscal year 1978, $93,500. 
AUTOMOBILES AND MAINTENANCE 

For purchase, lease, exchange, mainte- 
nance, and oreration of vehicles, one for the 
Vice President, one for the President pro 
tempore, one for the Majority Leader, one 
for the Minority Leader, one for the Major- 
ity Whip, one for the Minority Whip, for 
carrying the mails, and for official use of the 
offices of the Secretary and the Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper, $58,000. 

INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 


For exvenses of inquiries and investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate, or conducted 
pursuant to section 134(a) of Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress, as amended, 
including $740,881 for the Committee on 
Appropriations, to be available also for the 
purposes mentioned in Senate Resolution 
Numbered 193, agreed to October 14, 1943, 
and Senate Resolution Numbered 140, agreed 
to May 14, 1975, $30,“25,000. 

For an additional amount for “Inquiries 
and Investigations’, fiscal year 1978, 
$1,553,800, 

FOLDING DOCUMENTS 

For the employment of personne! for fold- 
ing speeches and pamphlets at a gross rate 
of not exceeding $4.57 per hour per person, 
$103,000. 

For an additional amount for “Folding 
Documents”; fiscal year 197%, $7,600. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


For miscellaneous items, $29,443,000. 
For an additional amount for “Miscel- 
laneous Items”, fiscal year 1978, $4,015,500. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


For postage stamps for the offices of the 
Secretaries for the Majority and Minority, 
$420; Chaplain, $200; and for air mail and 
special delivery postage for the office of the 
Secretary, $3,925; office of the Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper, $240; and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, as authorized by law, 
$1,215; in all, $6,000. 


STATIONARY (REVOLVING FUND) 


For stationery for the President of the 
Senate. $4.500, and for committees and offi- 
cers of the Senate, $34,500; in all, $39,000. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 101. Any funds appropriated under the 
heading “Senate” in any appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1978, 
and any funds made available for obligation 
through September 30, 1978, by section 109 
of the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1977, shall remain available for obligation 
through September 30, 1979, for the same 
purposes for which appropriated or made 
available. 

Sec. 102. Effective October 1, 1978, the 
number of employees in the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel of the Senate who may 
be designated as, and receive the compensa- 
tion of, a Senior Counsel is increased to five. 

Sec. 103. Effective on the first day of the 
first month following the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate may appoint and fix the compensation of 
two Senior Assistants, Document Room at 
not to exceed $14,678 per annum each in lieu 
of two Assistants in Document Room at not 
to exceed $14,678 per annum each; a Senior 
Assistant, Document Room at not to exceed 
$14,678 per annum in lieu of an Assistant 
at not to exceed $13,246 per annum; a Senior 
Assistant, Document Room at not to exceed 
$14,678 per annum in lieu of an Assistant at 
not to exceed $12,530 per annum; two Senior 
Assistants, Document Room at not to exceed 
$14,678 per annum each in lieu of two As- 
sistants at not to exceed $12,172 per annum 
each; an Assistant, Document Room at not 
to exceed $12,530 per annum in lieu of a 
Reference Assistant at not to exceed $14,678 
per annum; three Assistants, Document 
Room at not to exceed $12,530 per annum 
each in lieu of three Assistants in Document 
Room at not to exceed $14,678 per annum 
each; a Chief Messenger, Library at not to 
exceed $13,962 per annum in lieu of a Chief 
Messenger in Library at not to exceed $13,246 
per annum; a Messenger, Library at not to 
exceed $13,246 per annum in lieu of a Mes- 
senger at not to exceed $13,962 per annum; 
and three Counter Clerks, Stationery Room 
at not to exceed $14,678 per annum each in 
lieu of three Clerks at not to exceed $14,678 
per annum each: Provided, That an em- 
ployee serving as an Assistant in Document 
Room at not to exceed $14,678 per annum on 
the last day of the month in which this Act 
is enacted and who continues to serve as an 
Assistant, Document Room, after such last 
day may be paid compensation at not to ex- 
ceed $14,678 per annum so long as such em- 
ployee continuously serves in such position. 

Sec. 104. (a) Effective April 1, 1978, the 
clerk-hire allowance of each Senator from 
the State of Georgia is increased to that 
allowed Senators from States having a pop- 
ulation of five million but less than seven 
million, the population of said State having 
exceeded five million inhabitants. 

(b) Effective April 1, 1978, the table con- 
tained in section 105(d)(1) of the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriation Act. 1968, as 
amended and modified (2 U.S.C. 611(d)(1)), 
is amended by striking out 

“$644,937 if such population is 7,000,000 
but less than 9,000,000;"" 
and inserting in lieu thereof 

“$644,937 if such population is 7,000,000 
but less than 8,000,000; 

“$664,627 if such population is 8,000,000 
but less than 9,000,000;"". 

Sec. 105. (a) For the period beginning on 
October 1, 1978, and ending on December 
31, 1980, there is established within the 
Office of the Secretary of the Senate an office 
to be known as the “Office of Classified Na- 
tional Security Information” (hereafter in 
this section referred to as the “Office”). The 
Office shall be under the policy direction of 
the Majority Leader, the Minority Leader. 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate, 
and shall be under the administrative di- 
rection and supervision of the Secretary of 
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the Senate. The Office shall have the re- 
sponsibility for safeguarding such restricted 
data and such other classified information 
as any committee of the Senate may from 
time to time assign to it. 

(b) The Office shall have authority— 

(1) upon application of any committee 
of the Senate, to perform the administra- 
tive functions necessary to classify and de- 
classify information relating to the na- 
tional security considerations of nuclear 
technology in accordance with guidelines 
developed for restricted data by the re- 
sponsible executive agencies; 

(2) to provide appropriate facilities for 
hearings of committees of the Senate a> 
which restricted data or other classified 
information is to be presented or discussed; 
and 

(3) to establish and operate a central re- 
pository in the United States Capitol for the 
safeguarding of restricted data and other 
classified information for which such Of- 
fice is responsible. 

(c) All records, documents, and data in 
the custody of the Office of Classified Na- 
tional Security Information established by 
section 2 of Senate Resolution Numbered 
252, Ninety-fifth Congress, are transferred to 
the Office established by subsection (a). 

(d) As an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate, section 2 of Senate Resolution 
Numbered 252, Ninety-fifth Congress, is re- 
pealed effective October 1, 1978. 

Sec. 106. Section 117 of the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1976 (2 U.S.C. 
6l1f—-1a), is amended by striking out “$10,- 
000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$25,000”. 

Sec. 107. During the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1979, amounts required to be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund under section 
8344 of title 5, United States Code, with re- 
spect to any officer or employee of the Sen- 
ate (including an employee in the office of a 
Senator) shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate. Effective October 1, 1979, 
amounts required to be so deposited with 
respect to any individual who is an officer or 
employee of the Senate (including an em- 
ployee in the office of a Senator) on Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate so long as the 
individual serves continuously as an officer 
or employee of the Senate. 

Sec. 108. (a) Section 506 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1973 (2. U.S.C. 
58), is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tions (h) through (j) as subsections (i) 
through (k), respectively. and by inserting 
after subsection (g) the following new 
subsection: 

“(h)(1) For purposes of subsections (a) 
and (e), an individual who is selected by a 
Senator to serve on a panel or other body 
to make recommendations for nominees to 
one or more Federal judgeshins or to one or 
more service academies shall be considered 
to be an employee in the office of that Sena- 
tor with respect to travel and official expenses 
incurred in performing duties as a member 
of such panel or other body, and shall be 
reimbursed (A) for actual transportation 
expenses and per diem expenses (but not 
exceeding actual travel expenses) incurred 
while traveling in performing such duties 
within the Senator's home State or between 
that State and Washington. District of 
Columbia, and (B) for official expenses in- 
curred in performing such duties. For pur- 
poses of this subsection and subsection (a), 
‘official expenses’ means expenses of the type 
for which reimbursement may be made 
under subsection (a)(9) when such expenses 
are incurred by or on behalf of a Senator, 
and, for accounting purposes, such expenses 
shall be treated as expenses for which reim- 
ts a may be made under subsection 
a) (5). 
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“(2) The amount of official expenses in- 
curred by individuals selected by a Senator 
for which reimbursement may be made under 
this subsection shall not exceed $500 each 
calendar year, and the total amount of ex- 
penses incurred by such individuals for which 
reimbursement may be made under this sub- 
section shall not exceed $3,000 each calendar 
year.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on January 1, 1978. 

Sec. 109. (a) Effective with the fiscal year 
beginning October 1, 1978, and each fiscal 
year thereafter, the appropriations for “‘or- 
FICE OF THE SECRETARY” and “OFFICE OF SER- 
GEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER” under the 
heading “SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES” shall be available for the payment 
of additional annual compensation (herein- 
after referred to as ‘‘merit compensation”) 
to employees rated as outstanding and ex- 
ceptional by the Secretary of the Senate and 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, respec- 
tively. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tions (c) and (d), each fiscal year, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate may authorize merit com- 
pensation for not to exceed 8 employees of 
his Office and the Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper may authorize merit compensa- 
tion for not to exceed 18 employees of his 
Office. Each such authorization shall con- 
tinue in effect until it is terminated or 
changed by the Secretary of the Senate or 
the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, as the 
case may be. 

(c) No employee shall be eligible to receive 
merit compensation unless such employee 
has occupied the same position for at least 
two years and is being compensated at the 
maximum annual salary for the position so 
occupied, except that, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper, as the case may be, 
an employee who is receiving merit compen- 
sation and is transferred to another position 
in which he is compensated at the maximum 
annual salary shall be eligible to receive 
merit compensation while occupying such 
other position. 

(d)(1) The amount of merit compensa- 
tion which may be paid to an employee (as 
authorized by the Secretary of the Senate 
or the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, as 
the case may be) shall not exceed an amount 
equal to ten percent of the maximum an- 
nual rate of compensation of the position 
occupied by such employee rounded to the 
next highest multiple contained in section 
1(a) of the applicable Order of the President 
pro tempore of the Senate issued under au- 
thority of section 4 of the Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970. 

(2) The amount of merit compensation 
which may be paid to an employee, when 
added to his regular annual compensation 
and his longevity compensation, shall not 
exceed the maximum annual compensation 
which may be paid to Senate employees gen- 
erally as prescribed by law or orders of the 
President pro tempore issued under authority 
of section 4 of the Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970. 

(e) Within thirty davs following the end 
of each fiscal year, the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and the Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper shall file reports with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations detailing the use 
and implementation of the authority con- 
tained in this section. Such reports shall 
include the names of all employees receiving 
merit compensation under authority of this 
section at the end of the fiscal year, the 
positions occupied by them, and the date 
when each such employee first began to re- 
ceive merit compensation. 

Sec. 110. (a) Subsection (a) and (b) of 
section 106 of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priations Act, 1963 (2 U.S.C. 60j), are 
amended to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 106. (a) This section shall apply to— 

(1) each employee of the Senate whose 
compensation is paid from the appropriation 
for Salaries, Officers and Employees under 
the following headings: 

“"(A) Office of the Secretary, including indi- 
viduals employed under authority of section 
244 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 (2 U.S.C. 74b); 

“(B) Office of the Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper, except employees designated as 
‘special employees’; and 

“(C) Offices of the Secretaries for the Ma- 
jority and the Minority; 

“(2) each employee of the Senate author- 
ized by Senate resolution to be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper, except employees 
designated as ‘special employees’; and 

“(3) each employee of the Capitol Guide 
Service established under section 441 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970. 

“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), an employee to whom this section ap- 
plies shall be paid, during any period of con- 
tinuous creditable service, additional annual 
compensation (hereinafter referred to as 
‘longevity compensation’) at the rate of two 
times the multiple contained in section 1(a) 
of the applicable Order of the President pro 
tempore of the Senate issued under authority 
of section 4 of the Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970 for (A) each year of creditable 
service performed for the first five years and 
(B) each two years of creditable service per- 
formed during the twenty-year period fol- 
lowing the first five years. 

“(2) The amount of longevity compensa- 
tion which may be paid to an employee, 
when added to his regular annual compensa- 
tion, shall not exceed the maximum annual 
compensation which may be paid to Senate 
employees generally as prescribed by law or 
orders of the President pro tempore issued 
under authority of section 4 of the Federal 
Pay Comparability Act of 1970. 

“(3) For purposes of this section— 

“(A) creditable service includes (i) serv- 
ice performed as an employee described in 
subsection (a), (ii) service performed as a 
member of the Capitol Police or as an em- 
ployee of the United States Capitol Tele- 
phone Exchange while compensation there- 
for is disbursed by the clerk of the House of 
Representatives, and (ili) service which is 
creditable for purposes of this section as in 
effect on the last day of the month in which 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1979, is enacted; 

“(B) in computing length of continuous 
creditable service, only creditable service per- 
formed subsequent to August 31, 1957, shall 
be taken into account, except that, in the 
case of service as an employee employed un- 
der authority of section 244 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, only creditable 
service performed subsequent to January 2, 
1971, shall be taken into account; and 

“(C) continuity of creditable service shall 
not be deemed to be broken by separations 
from service of not more than thirty days, 
by the performance of service as an employee 
(other than an employee subject to the 
provisions of this section) whose compensa4 
tion is disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or by the performance of active 
military service in the armed forces of the 
United States, but periods of such separa- 
tions and service shall not be creditable 
service, 

"(4) Longevity compensation shall be pay- 
able on and after the first day of the first 
month following completion of each period 
of creditable service upon which such com- 
pensation is based.’’. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on the first day of the 
first month which begins after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. The gross com- 
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pensation of employees entitled to longevity 
compensation on such first day under section 
106 of the Legislative Branch Appropriation 
Act, 1963, shall be adjusted in accordance 
with the provisions of such section as 
amended by subsection (a). No increase in 
compensation by reason of such amendment 
shall take effect for any pay period begin- 
ning before such first day, and no monetary 
benefit by reason of such amendment shall 
accrue for any period before such first day. 

On page 37, line 13, strike “101” and insert 
PILLA 

On page 38, line 3, strike “102” and insert 
"712"; 

On page 38, line 4, after "6" insert “of the 
House passed version”; 

On page 45, line 13, strike ‘$11,172,000" 
and insert $11,368,000"; 

On page 45, line 18, strike “208" and insert 
“218”; 

On page 47, beginning on line 16, insert 
the following: 

SENATE OFFICE BUILDINGS 

For maintenance, miscellaneous items and 
supplies, including furniture, furnishings, 
and equipment, and for labor and material 
incident thereto, and repairs thereof; for 
purchase of waterproof wearing apparel, and 
for personal and other services; for the care 
and operation of the Senate Office Buildings; 
including the subway and subway transpor- 
tation systems connecting the Senate Office 
Buildings with the Capitol; uniforms or 
allowances therefor as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 5901-5902), prevention and eradica- 
tion of insect and other pests without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended; to be expended under the control 
and supervision of the Architect of the Cap- 
itol in all $10,328,600, of which $210,000 shall 
remain available until expended. 

SENATE GARAGE 

For maintenance, repairs, alterations, per- 
sonal and other services, and all other neces- 
Sary expenses, $164,000. 

On page 53, line 1, strike “4,100,000” and 
insert $4,600,000"; 

On page 56, line 1, strike "116,500" and in- 
sert $136,500"; 

On page 56, line 1, strike "$37,000" and 
insert "$57,000"; 

On page 64, beginning wtih line 4, strike 
through and including line 9; 

On page 65, beginning with line 10, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 310. (a) The provisions of subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of section 106 of the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriation Act, 1963 (as 
amended by section 110 of this Act), shall 
apply to telephone operators (including the 
chief operator and assistant chief operators) 
on the United States Capitol telephone ex- 
change and members of the Capitol Police 
whose compensation is disbursed by the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives in the same 
manner and to the same extent as such 
provisions apply to individuals whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate. For purposes of so applying such 
subsections, creditable service shall include 
service performed as an employee of the 
United States Capitol telephone exchange 
or a member of the Capitol Police whether 
compensation therefor is disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives or the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

This Act may be cited as the “Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1979". 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the one remaining com- 


mittee amendment on page 66, lines 1 
through 3. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back their time? 
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Mr. SASSER. I yield back the remaind- 
er of my time. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time on this amendment. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. What is the 
pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 66, beginning with line 1, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 311. Of the total budget authority pro- 
vided in this Act, for payments not required 
by law, five per centum shall be withheld 
from obligation and expenditure. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. This is the 5- 
percent cut the committee recommended 
in our budget, and we are asking for the 
yeas and nays. This is a committee 
amendment, but we do ask for a rollcall 
vote since it is a 5-percent cut. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I think that 
is very fine and I certainly approve of the 
5-percent cut and I approve of the roll- 
call vote. But may I ask a question 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania? The amendment says: 

Of the total budget authority provided in 
this Act, for payments not required by law, 
5 per centum shall be withheld from obliga- 
tion and expenditure. 


What does that mean, “not required 
by law?” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield time on 
the bill to the Senator. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Yes, I do. 

It is a word of art to generally include 
pay and entitlements. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I beg the 
Senator’s pardon? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. It is a word of art 
to generally describe pay and entitle- 
ments. 

I might say that this 5 percent repre- 
sents a $55 million cut, and that is the 
issue at hand. It is a 5-percent cut on all 
these pay and entitlements across the 
board, to further explain the amend- 
ment. 

The total bill is $1.1 billion, and this is 
a $55 million cut. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, as I under- 
stand it, the total bill is $1.1 billion. This 
amendment would reduce that figure by 
$55 million: is that correct? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am a strong supporter of this 
amendment. We discussed this in com- 
mittee and, I think in keeping with the 
times and the look that is normally 
taken on the floor. we tried to be respon- 
sive to what we thought the floor col- 
leagues would do in this area, and that 
is why we did ask for a rollicall vote. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator yield for another question? On 
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page 7 of the bill, lines 21 and 22, it says, 
“For administrative, clerical and legisla- 
tive assistance to Senators, $70 million.” 
I assume the 5-percent cut would apply 
to that item? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Yes, indeed. We are 
cutting ourselves. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. We are cutting our- 
selves. We are cutting the Library of 
Congress, we are cutting the Government 
Printing Office, we are cutting GAO, all 
around. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 66, lines 1 through 3. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Alabama (Mrs. ALLEN), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. ANDERSON), 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Burpick), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
DeConcin1), the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grave.), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. HAasKELL), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY), the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr, JOHNSTON), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr, RIBI- 
corF), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE), the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. AsourezkK), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers), the Senator 


from Kentucky (Mr. HuppLeston), the 


Senator from Minnesota (Mrs. Hum- 
PHREY), and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) are neces- 
sarily absent. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mrs. 
HUMPHREY) and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. CLARK) would each vote “yea.” 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr, BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr, BELL- 
MON), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Domenicr), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) , the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. Hayakawa), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), 
and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE) are necessarily absent. 


The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 287 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 


Eagleton Jackson 
Ford Javits 
Garn Kennedy 
Glenn Laxalt 
Goldwater Leahy 
Harry F., Jr. Hansen Long 
Byrd, Robert C. Hart Lugar 
Cannon Hatch Magnuson 
Case Hatfield, Mathias 
Chafee Mark O. Matsunaga 
Chiles Hatfield, McGovern 
Cranston Paul G. Melcher 
Culver Helms Metzenbaum 
Danforth Hodges Morgan 
Do! Hollings Moynihan 
Inouye Muskie 


Bartlett 
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Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 


NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—28 


Curtis Huddleston 
DeConcini Humphrey 
Domenici Johnston 
Eastland McClure 
Gravel McIntyre 
Griffin Nunn 
Haskell Ribicoff 
Hathaway Talmadge 
Hayakawa 

Heinz 


Nelson 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 


Stevenson 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Brooke 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Church 
Clark 


So the committee amendment on page 
66, lines 1 to 3, was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SASSER. I yield. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1978 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 3075. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 3075) entitled “An Act to amend the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 and the Arms 
Export Control Act, and for other purposes”, 
do pass with the following amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“International Security Assistance Act of 
1978”, 

CONTINGENCY FUND 

Sec. 2. Section 451(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “fiscal year 1978 not to exceed $5,000,- 
000” and inserting in lieu thereof “fiscal 
year 1979 not to exceed $10,000,000". 

INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 

Sec. 3. Section 482 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“$39,000,000 for the fiscal year.1978" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1979 none of which may be used 
for the eradication of marihuana through 
the use of the herbicide paraquat, unless 
the paraquat is used in conjunction with 
another substance or agent which will warn 
potential users of marihuana that para- 
quat has been used on it”. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 502B 
(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The United States shall, in accord- 
ance with its international obligations as 
set forth in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and in keeping with the constitutional 
heritage and traditions of the United States, 
promote and encourage increased respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
throughout the world without distinction 
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as to race, sex, language, or religion. Accord- 
ingly, a principal goal of the foreign policy 
of the United States shall be to promote the 
increased observance of ‘nternaticnally rec- 
ognized human rights by all countries.”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such section is 
amended by striking out “It is further the 
policy of the United States that, except un- 
der circumstances specified in this section” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Except under 
extraordinary circumstances which necessi- 
tate a continuation of security assistance”. 

(c) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
amended by striking out “the foregoing 
policy” and inserting in lieu thereof “para- 
graphs (1) and (2),". 

(d) Section 502B(b) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “subsection (a) (3)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof "subsections (a) (2) 
and (3)", 

ASSISTANCE TO POLICE AND OTHER LAW 
ENFORCEMENT FORCES 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 502B(a) (2) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “No security assistance of any 
kind may be provided to or for the police, 
domestic intelligence, or similar law enforce- 
ment forces of a country the government of 
which engages in a consistent pattern of 
gross violations of internationally recog- 
nized human rights, unless the President cer- 
tifles in writing that extraordinary circum- 
Stances exist warranting the furnishing of 
such assistance.”. 

(b) (1) Section 36(a) of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (5) 
through (9) as paragraphs (6) through (10), 
respectively; and 

(B) by inserting the following new para- 
graph (5) immediately after paragraph (4): 

“(5) a listing of each license issued during 
the preceding calendar quarter for the ex- 
port of defense articles or services sold for 
more than $100,000, either sold under this 
Act or sold commercially and licensed under 
section 38 of this Act, to or for any forces of 
a country which perform police, domestic in- 
telligence, or similar law enforcement func- 
tions, setting forth with respect to each 
such license— 

“(A) the defense articles or services to be 
exported under the license and the quantity 
of each such article or service to be exported; 
and 

“(B) the name and address of the con- 
signee and ultimate user of each such de- 
fense article or service;"’. 

(2) Section 86(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended in the first sentence by striking 
out “(8)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"(9)", 

(c)(1) Section 38(a) of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (3) immediately after 
paragraph (2): 

“(3) In addition to other items so desig- 
nated, the President shall designate as de- 
fense articles for purposes of this section 
(A) those items which, on the date of en- 
actment of the International Security As- 
sistance Act of 1978, were classified as crime 
control and detection instruments and equip- 
ment under regulations issued pursuant to 
the Export Administration Act of 1969, and 
(B) any comparable items.’’. 

(2) Paragraph (7) of section 47 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “(1)”. 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND MILITARY TRAINING 

Sec. 6. Section 502B(a)(2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by. sec- 
tion 4 of this Act, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “No assistance under chapter 
5 of part II of this Act may be provided to a 
country the government of which engages 
in a consistent pattern of gross violations 
of internationally recognized human rights, 
unless the President certifies in writing that 
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extraordinary circumstances exist warrant- 
ing the furnishing of such assistance.’’. 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 504(a)(1) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a)(1) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter not to exceed $163,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year 1979. Not more 
than the following amounts of funds avail- 
able to carry out this chapter may be al- 
located and made available for assistance 
to each of the following countries for the 
fiscal year 1979: 


$27, 900, 000 
41, 000, 000 
45, 000, 090 

“Philippines 13, 100, 000 

“Greece 35, 000, 000 


The amount specified in this paragraph for 
military assistance to any such country for 
the fiscal year 1979 may be increased by not 
more than 10 per centum of such amount 
if the President deems such increase neces- 
sary for the purposes of this chapter.”’. 

(b) Section 516(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by insert- 
ing immediately before the period at the 
end thereof “, and until September 39, 1981, 
to the extent necessary to carry out obliga- 
tions incurred under this chapter during the 
fiscal year 1978 with respect to Indonesia and 
Thailand”. 

STOCKPILING OF DEFENSE ARTICLES FOR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Sec. 8. Section 514(b)(2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out $270,000,000 for the fiscal year 1978” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$90,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1979”. 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY 


“Portugal 
“Spain 
“Jordan 


ASSISTANCE AND 


SALES PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
Sec. 9. (a) Section 515 of the Foreign As- 


sistance Act of 1961 is amended in the first 
sentence of subsection (b) (1)— 

(1) by striking out “fiscal year 1978” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “fiscal year 1979"; 
and 

(2) by striking out “Brazil” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Turkey, Indonesia, Thailand”. 

(b) Such section is amended in subsection 
(d) by striking out “865 for the fiscal year 
1978” and inserting in lieu thereof “800 for 
the fiscal year 1979". 

(c) Such section is amended in subsection 
(f) by striking out “1976" in the third sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “1977, 
except that the President may assign an 
aggregate total of not to exceed eight addi- 
tional defense attachés to such countries in 
order to perform security assistance man- 
agement functions under this subsection”. 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION AND 

TRAINING 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 542 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out “$31,000,000 for the fiscal year 1978" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$32,100,000 for 
the fiscal year 1979". 

(b) Chapter 5 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 544. Courses IN HUMAN RiIGHTs.— 
Effective October 1, 1979, the curriculum of 
all programs funded under this chapter shall 
include, as a prerequisite for completion of 
all other courses, a course encompassing the 
internationally recognized principles of hu- 
man rights.” 

ASSISTANCE FOR PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 

Sec. 11. (a) Part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 6—PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 


“Sec. 551. GENERAL AurHoriry.—The Presi- 
dent is authorized to furnish assistance to 
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friendly countries and international orga- 
nizations, on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine, for peacekeeping opera- 
tions and other programs carried out in fur- 
therance of the national security interests of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 522. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—(a) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter, in addition to 
amounts otherwise available for such pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year 1979, $29,400,000. 

“(b) Amounts appropriated under this 
section are authorized to remain available 
until expended. 

“Sec. 553. EMERGENCY PEACEKEEPING AS- 
SISTANCE.—If the President determines that 
as the result of unforeseen circumstances, 
assistance under this chapter in amounts in 
excess of the funds otherwise available for 
such assistance is important to the national 
security interests of the United States, then 
the President may exercise the authority of 
section 610(a) of this Act to transfer funds 
available to carry out chapter 11 of part I for 
use under this chapter without regard to the 
20 percent increase limitation contained in 
that section. 

“Sec, 654. ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES.— 
Except where expressly provided to the con- 
trary, any reference in any law to part I of 
this Act shall be deemed to include refer- 
ence to this chapter and any reference in any 
law to part II of this Act shall be deemed to 
exclude reference to this chapter.”. 

(b) Section 502B(d)(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “or chapter 6 (peace- 
keeping operations)" immediately after 
“and training)”. 

(c)(1) Section 620B of such Act is 
amended in paragraph (1) by inserting “or 
6” immediately after “5”. 

(2) Section 653(b) of 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “part V” both places 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapter 6 of part II”; and 

(B) by inserting immediately before the 
comma in paragraph (2) “or assistance under 
chapter 6 of part II”. 

(3) Sections 669(a) and 670(a) of such 
Act are each amended ‘by inserting “provid- 
ing assistance under chapter 6 of part II,” 
immediately after “training.”. 

(4) Section 406(a)(1) of the Interna- 
tional Security Assistance and Arms Export 
Control Act of 1976 is amended by inserting 
“, no assistance under chapter 6 of part II," 
immediately after “assistance” in the first 
sentence. 

FOREIGN AND NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 
OBJECTIVES AND RESTRAINTS 


Sec. 12. Section 1 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that, in 
implementing United States policy on con- 
ventional arms transfers worldwide, a bal- 
anced approach should be taken and full 
regard given to the security interests of the 
United States in all regions of the world 
and that particular attention should be paid 
to controlling the flow of conventional arms 
to the nations of the developing world. To 
this end, the President is encouraged to con- 
tinue discussions with other arms suppliers 
in order to restrain the flow of conventional 
arms, ammunitions, and implements of war 
to the less developed countries of the 
world.”. 


such Act is 


RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951 

Sec. 13. Section 22 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) The provisions of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 do not apply to contracts for the 
procurement of defense articles and defense 
services heretofore or hereafter entered into 
under this section or predecessor provisions 
of law.”. 
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REPORTS ON SECURITY ASSISTANCE SURVEYS 


Sec. 14. Chapter 2 of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

"SEC. 26. REPORTS ON SECURITY ASSISTANCE 
Surverys——(a) The President shall report to 
the Congress on a quarterly basis on security 
assistance surveys carried out by United 
States Government personnel, Such reports 
shall specify, for each such survey author- 
ized during the preceding calendar quarter, 
the country with respect to which the survey 
will be conducted, the purpose of the survey, 
and the number of United States Govern- 
ment personnel who will participate in the 
survey. 

“(b) Upon a request of the chairman of 
the Committee on International Relations 
of the House of Representatives or the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, the President shall grant that 
committee access to the results of security 
assistance surveys conducted by United 
States Government personnel.”. 


FOREIGN MILITARY SALES AUTHORIZATION AND 
AGGREGATE CEILING 


Sec. 15. (a) Section 31(a) of the Arms 
Export Control Act is amended by striking 
out “$77,000,000 for the fiscal year 1978" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$682 000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1978 and $674,300,000 for the fiscal 
year 1979”. 

(b) Section 31(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$2,102,350,000 for the fiscal 
year 1978, of which” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$2,152,350,000 for the fiscal year 
1978 and $2,085,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1979, of which amount for each such year”. 

(c) Section 31(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “the fiscal year 1978” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the fiscal year 1979”. 

(d) Section 31(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$100,000,000” inserting in 
lieu thereof “$150,000,000”. 

TURKEY ARMS EMBARGO 


Sec. 16. (a) Section 620(x) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 shall be of no further 
force and effect upon the President's deter- 
mination and certification to the Congress 
that the resumption of full military coopera- 
tion with Turkey is in the national interest 
of the United States and in the interest 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and that the Government of Turkey is act- 
ing in good faith to achieve a just and peace- 
ful settlement of the Cyprus problem, the 
early peaceable return of refugees to their 
homes and properties, and continued re- 
moval of Turkish military troops from 
Cyprus, and the early serious resumption of 
intercommunal talks aimed at a just, nego- 
tiated settlement. 

(b) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 620B the following new section: 

“Sec, 620C. UNITED STATES POLICY REGARD- 
ING THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. — (8) The 
Congress declares that the achievement of a 
just and lasting Cyprus settlement is and will 
remain a central objective of United States 
foreign policy. The Congress further declares 
that any action of the United States with 
respect to section 620(x) of this Act shall not 
signify a lessening of the United States com- 
mitment to a just solution to the conflict on 
Cyprus but is authorized in the expectation 
that this action will be conducive to achieve- 
ment of a Cyprus solution and a general im- 
provement in relations among Greece, Tur- 
key and Cyprus and between those countries 
and the United States. The Congress finds 
that— 

“(1) a just settlement on Cyprus must in- 
volve the establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent government on Cyprus and must 
guarantee that the human rights of all of 
the people of Cyprus are fully protected; 

“(2) a just settlement on Cyprus must in- 
clude the withdrawal of Turkish military 
forces from Cyprus; 
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“(3) the guidelines for intercommunal 
talks agreed to in Nicosia in February 1977 
and the United Nations resolutions regard- 
ing Cyprus provide a sound basis for negotia- 
tion of a just settlement on Cyprus; and 

“(4) the recent proposals by both Cypriot 
communities regarding the return of refugees 
to the city of New Famagusta (Varosha) 
constitute a positive step and the United 
States should actively support the efforts of 
the Secretary General of the United Nations 
with respect to this issue. 

“(b) The Congress declares that United 
States policies in the Eastern Mediterranean 
region shall be consistent with the follow- 
ing principles: 

“(1) The United States will accord full 
support and high priority to efforts, partic- 
ularly those of the United Nations, to bring 
about a prompt, peaceful settlement on 
Cyprus. 

“(2) All defense articles furnished by the 
United States to countries in the Eastern 
Mediterranean region will be used only in 
accordance with the requirements of this Act, 
the Arms Export Control Act, and the agree- 
ments under which those defense articles 
were furnished. 

“(3) The United States will furnish secu- 
rity assistance for Greece and Turkey only 
when furnishing that assistance is intended 
solely for defensive purposes, including when 
necessary to enable the recipient country to 
fullfill its responsibilities as a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
when furnishing that assistance is not incon- 
sistent with the objective of a peaceful set- 
tlement among all concerned paries to the 
Cyprus problem. 

(4) The United States shall use its influ- 
ence to insure the continuation of the cease- 
fire on Cyprus until an equitable negotiated 
settlement is reached, shall encourage all 
parties to avoid provocative actions, and shall 
oppose strongly any attempt to resolve dis- 
putes by force or threat of force. 


“(5) The United States shall use its influ- 
ence to achieve the withdrawal of Turkish 
military forces from Cyprus in the context of 
& solution to the Cyprus problem. 

“(c) Because progress toward a Cyprus set- 
tlement is a high priority of United States 


policy in the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
President and the Congress shall continually 
review that progress and shall determine 
United States policy in the region according- 
ly. To facilitate such a review the President 
shall, within sixty days after the date of en- 
actment of this section and at the end of 
each succeeding sixty-day period, transmit to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, a report on 
progress made toward the conclusion of a 
negotiated solution of the Cyprus problem. 
Such transmissions shall include any relevant 
reports prepared by the Secretary General of 
the United Nations for the Security Council. 


“(d) In order to insure that United States 
assistance is furnished consistent with the 
policies established in this section, the Presi- 
dent shall, whenever requesting any funds 
for security assistance under this Act or the 
Arms Export Control Act for Greece and 
Turkey, transmit to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate his certification, with a full explanation 
thereof, that the furnishing of such assist- 
ance will be consistent with the principles 
set forth in paragraph (3) of subsection (b) 
of this section. The President shall also sub- 
mit such a certification with any notification 
to the Congress, pursuant to section 36(b) 
of the Arms Export Control Act, of a pro- 
posed sale of defense articles of services to 
Greece or Turkey.”. 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FOR THE ECONOMIC 
SUPPORT FUND 

Sec. 17. In addition to the amounts other- 

wise authorized to be appropriated for the 
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fiscal year 1979 to carry out chapter 11 of 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as added by title III of the International De- 
velopment and Food Assistance Act of 1978, 
there is authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1979 to carry 
out that chapter with respect to Turkey $50,- 
000,000. 


SPECIAL SECURITY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR 
THE MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Sec. 18. (a)(1) The President is author- 
ized, until December 31, 1982— 

(a) to transfer, without reimbursement, 
to the Republic of Korea, in conjunction 
with the withdrawal of the 2d Infantry Di- 
vision and support forces from Korea, such 
United States Government-owned defense 
articles as he may determine which are lo- 
cated in Korea in the custody of units of the 
United States Army scheduled to depart 
from Korea; and 

(b) to furnish to the Republic of Korea, 
without reimbursement, defense services (in- 
cluding technical and operational training) 
in Korea directly related to the United 
States Government-owned defense articles 
transferred to the Republic of Korea under 
this subsection. 

(2) Any transfer under the authority of 
this section shall be made in accordance 
with all the terms and conditions of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 applicable to 
the furnishing of defense articles and de- 
fense services under chapter 2 or part II of 
that Act, except that no funds heretofore 
or hereafter appropriated under that Act 
shall be available to reimburse any agency 
of the United States Government for any 
such transfer or related services. 

(b) In order that transfers of defense 
articles under subsection (a) will not cause 
significant adverse impact on the readiness 
of the Armed Forces of the United States, the 
President is authorized, in lieu of such 
transfers, to transfer additional defense 
articles from the stocks of the Department of 
Defense, wherever located, to the Republic 
of Korea to compensate for the military ca- 
pability of defense articles withdrawn from 
Korea in any case where he determines 
that— 

(1) the transfer of specific defense 
articles located in Korea would have a sig- 
nificant adverse impact on the readiness of 
the United States Armed Forces; 

(2) the defense capability provided by 
Armed Forces of the Republic of Korea in 
order to maintain the military balance on 
the Korean peninsula; and 


(3) a comparable defense capability could 
be provided by less advanced defense articles 
in the stocks of the Department of Defense 
which could be transferred without signifi- 
cant adverse impact on the readiness of the 
United States Armed Forces. 


The President shall report to the Congress 
each determination made under this subsec- 
tion prior to the transfer of the defense 
articles described in such determination. 

(c) The total value (as defined in section 
644(m) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961) of defense articles transferred to the 
Republic of Korea under this section may 
not exceed $800,000,000. 

(d) The President shall transmit to the 
Congress, together with the presentation 
materials for security assistance programs 
proposed for each fiscal year through and in- 
cluding the fiscal year 1983, a report describ- 
ing the types, quantities, and value of de- 
fense articles furnished or intended to be 
furnished to the Republic of Korea under 
this section. Each such report shall also in- 
clude assessments of the military balance on 
the Korean peninsula, the impact of with- 
drawal on the military balance, the ade- 
quacy of United States military assistance, 
the impact of withdrawal on the United Na- 
tions and the Republic of Korea command 
structure, Republic of Korea defensive forti- 
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fications and defense industry developments, 
the United States reinforcement capability, 
induce tensions in the area. 

(e) It is the sense of the Congress that 
further withdrawal of ground forces of the 
United States from the Republic of Korea 
may seriously risk upsetting the military 
balance in that region and requires full ad- 
vance consultation with the Congress. Prior 
to any further withdrawal the President 
shall report to the Congress on the effect of 
any proposed withdrawal plan on preserving 
deterrence in Korea; the reaction antici- 
pated from North Korea; a consideration of 
the effect of the plan on increased incentives 
for the Republic of Korea to develop an in- 
dependent nuclear deterrent; the effect of 
any withdrawal on our long-term military 
and economic partnership with Japan; the 
effect of any proposed withdrawal on the 
United States-Chinese and United States- 
Soviet military balance; and the possible 
implications of any proposed withdrawal on 
the Soviet-Chinese military situation. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 19. (a) Section 8(d) of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to amend the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Act, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved January 12, 1971, is amended in the 
second sentence by striking out “Addition- 
ally, the President shall also submit a quar- 
terly report to the Congress" and inserting 
in Meu thereof “The annual presentation 
materials for security assistance programs 
shall include a table”. 

(b) Section 408(b) of the International 
Security Assistance and Arms Export Con- 
trol Act of 1976 is amended by striking out 
“(1)” and by repealing paragraph (2). 

(c)(1) The International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976 
is amended— 

(A) in section 202, by striking out “(a)” 
immediately after “Sec. 202.” and by repeal- 
ing subsection (b); 

(B) by repealing section 217; 

(C) by repealing section 218; and 

(D) in section 407, by striking out “(a)” 
and by repealing subsection (b). 

(2) The International Security Assistance 
Act of 1977 is amended— 

(A) in section 9— 

(i) by striking out “REVIEW OF" in the 
section heading; 

(it) by striking out “(a)” immediately 
after “Sec. 9.”; and 

(iil) by repealing subsections (b) through 
(e); and 

(B) by repealing section 23. 

(3) Section 5 of the Emergency Security 
Assistance Act of 1973 is repealed. 

(4) Section 17 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1974 is repealed. 


SAVINGS PROVISION 


Sec. 20. Enactment of this Act shall not 
affect the authorizations of appropriations 
and limitations of authority applicable to 
the fiscal year 1978 which are contained in 
provisions of law amended by this Act 
(other than sections 31 (a), (b), and (d) of 
the Arms Export Control Act.) 

Sec, 21, It is the sense of the Congress that 
the United States should be responsive to 
the defense requirements of Israel, and sell 
Israel additional advanced aircraft in order 
to maintain Israel's defense capability, which 
is essential to peace. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Sec. 22. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that a sound and stable relationship 
with the Soviet Union will help achieve the 
objectives of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 and the Arms Export Control Act, 
strengthen the security of the United States, 
and improve the prospects for world peace. 

(b) Therefore, it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President, in cooperation with 
the Congress and knowledgeable members 
of the public, shall make a full review of 
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United States policy towards the Soviet Un- 
ion. This review should cover, but not be 
limited to— 

(1) an overall reevaluation of the objectives 
and priorities of the United States in its 
relations with the Soviet Union; 

(2) the evolution of and sources of all 
bargaining power of the United States with 
respect to the Soviet Union and how that 
bargaining power might be enhanced; 

(3) what linkages do exist and what link- 
ages should or should not exist between 
various elements of United States-Soviet re- 
lations such as arms control negotiations, 
human rights issues, and economic and cul- 
tural exchanges; 

(4) the policies of the United States to- 
ward human rights conditions in the Soviet 
Union and how improved Soviet respect for 
human rights might be more effectively 
achieved; 

(5) the current status of strategic arms 
limitations talks and whether such talks 
should be continued in their preent frame- 
work or terminated and renewed in some 
other forum; 

(6) the current status of other arms con- 
trol negotiations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union; 

(7) the challenges posed by Soviet and 
Cuban involvement in developing countries 
and a study of appropriate policy responses 
and instruments to meet those challenges 
more effectively; 

(8) the impact of our relations with the 
People’s Republic of China on our relations 
with the Soviet Union; 

(9) the impact of strategic parity on re- 
lations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and on the ability of the 
United States to meet its obligations under 
the North Atlantic Treaty; 

(10) United States economic, technologi- 
cal, scientific, and cultural relations with 
the Soviet Union and whether those rela- 
tions are desirable and should be continued, 
expanded, restricted, or linked to other as- 
pects of relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union; 

(11) the evolution of Soviet domestic poli- 
tics and the relationship between Soviet do- 
mestic politics and its foreign policy behav- 
ior especially towards the United States; and 

(12) what improvements should be made 
in the institutions and procedures of United 
States foreign policy in order to ensure a 
coherent and effective policy towards the 
Soviet Union. 

(c) The President shall report the results 
of the review called for by subsection (b) to 
the Congress not later than 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF ARMS SALES CONTROLS 
ON NON-LETHAL ITEMS 


Sec. 23. The President shall, within one 
hundred and twenty days of enactment of 
this Act, report in writing to the appropriate 
committees of Congress the results of the 
review conducted pursuant to section 27 of 
the International Security Assistance Act of 
1977. 

USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Sec. 24. (a) Section 502(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1754(b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b)(1)(A) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law but subject to section 1415 
wa the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
1953— 

“(i) local currencies owned by the United 
States which are in excess of the amounts 
reserved under section 612(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 and of the require- 
ments of the United States Government in 
payment of its obligations outside of the 
United States, as such requirements may be 
determined from time to time by the Presi- 
dent; and 

"(ii) any other local currencies owned by 
the United States in amounts not to exceed 
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the equivalent of $75 per day per person or 
the maximum per diem allowance established 
under the authority of subchapter I of chap- 
ter 57 of title 5 of the United States Code for 
employees of the United States Government 
while traveling in a foreign country. which- 
ever is greater, exclusive of the actual cost 
of transportation: 


shall be made available to Members and em- 
ployees of the Congress for their local cur- 
rency expenses when authorized by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
President of the Senate, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the Majority Leader 
of the Senate, or the Minority Leader of the 
Senate, and shall be made available to Mem- 
bers and employees of a standing or select 
committee of the House of Representatives 
or the Senate or of a joint committee of the 
Congress for their local currency expenses 
when authorized by the chairman of that 
committee. 

“(B) Whenever local currencies owned by 
the United States are not otherwise availa- 
ble for purposes of this subsection, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall purchase local 
currencies for such purposes to the extent 
provided in annual appropriations acts. 

(2) On a quarterly basis, the chairman 
of each committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate and of each joint 
committee of the Congress shall prepare a 
consolidated report itemizing the amounts 
and dollar equivalent values of each foreign 
currency expended and the amounts of dol- 
lar expenditures from appropriated funds in 
connection with travel outside the United 
States, together with the purposes of the ex- 
penditures, including per diem (lodging and 
meals), transportation, and other purposes 
and showing the total itemized expenditures, 
during the quarter of such committee, and 
of each Member or employee of such com- 
mittee, and shall forward such consolidated 
report to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (if the committee is a committee 
of the House of Representatives or a joint 
committee whose funds are disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House) or to the Secretary of 
the Senate (if the committee is a committee 
of the Senate or a joint committee whose 
funds are disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate). Each such consolidated report shall 
be open to public inspection and shall be 
published in the Congressional Record within 
ten legislative days after the quarterly re- 
port is forwarded pursuant to this paragraph. 
In the case of the Select Committee on In- 
telligence of the Senate and the Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence of the 
House of Representatives, such consolidated 
report may, in the discretion of the chairman 
of the committee, omit such information as 
would identify the foreign countries in which 
Members and employees of that committee 
traveled. 

“(3) (A) Each Member or employee who 
receives an authorization under paragraph 
(1) from the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President of the Senate, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
Majority Leader of the Senate, or the Minor- 
ity Leader of the Senate, shall within thirty 
days after the completion of the travel 
involved, submit a report setting forth the 
information specified in paragraph (2), to 
the extent applicable, to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives (in the case of a 
Member of the House or an employee whose 
Salary is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House) or the Secretary of the Senate (in 
the case of a Member of the Senate or an 
employee whose salary is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate). In the case of an 
authorization for a group of Members or 
employees, such report shall be submitted 
for all Members of the group by its chair- 
man, or if there is no designated chairman, 
by the ranking Member or, if the group does 
not include a Member, by the senior 
employee in the group, Each report sub- 
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mitted pursuant to this subparagraph shall 
be open to public inspection. 

“(B) On a quarterly basis, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate shall prepare a consolida- 
tion of the reports received by them under 
this paragraph with respect to expenditures 
during the preceding quarter by each Mem- 
ber and employee or by each group in the 
case of expenditures made on behalf of a 
group which are not allocable to individual 
members of the group. Each such consolida- 
tion shall be open to public inspection and 
shall be published in the Congressional 
Record within ten legislative days of the 
completion of the consolidated report.” 

(b) Notwithstanding section 20 of this 
Act, the amendment made by subsection (a) 
of this section shall take effect on the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


RHODESIA EMBARGO 

Sec. 25. Section 533(d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by insert- 
ing “(1)” immediately after “(d)" and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) In furtherance of the purposes of this 
section and the foreign policy interests of 
the United States, the Government of the 
United States shall not enforce sanctions 
against Southern Rhodesia after Decem- 
ber 31, 1978 unless the President shall deter- 
mine that a government has not been in- 
stalled, chosen by free elections in which all 
political groups have been allowed to partic- 
ipate freely.”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
and the Arms Export Control Act to author- 
ize international security assistance pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1979, and for other 
purposes,” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 


move that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendments and agree to the con- 


ference requested by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Case, Mr. Javits, Mr, 
Percy, and Mr. Baker conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1979 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SASSER. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Michael Shorr, 
of Senator Javitt’s staff, and Betty Mc- 
Kay of Senator Hayaxawa’s staff, be 
granted the privileges of the floor during 
the consideration of the legislative and 
other appropriations bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the total 
amount of the bill is $1,118,048,400, which 
consists of $742 million for congressional 
operations and $376 million for related 
agencies. The total is: 

First, within the $1.2 billion ceiling 
established for the bill in the first con- 
current resolution on the 1979 budget; 

Second, $196 million over the House 
allowance; 

Third, $26 million below the budget 
estimates. 
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In addition, the total amount in the 
bill is subject to a further reduction of 
5 percent pursuant to section 311 of the 
bill which provides: 

Of the total budget authority provided in 
the Act, for payments not required by law, 
five per centum shall be withheld from ob- 
ligation and expenditure. 

1. SENATE INCREASE 


The $196 million increase over the 
House allowance is required to fund the 
operations of the Senate. By custom, the 
House does not consider Senate activi- 
ee 2. REMAINDER OF THE BILL 

For the remainder of the bill, the com- 
mittee in recommending virtually no 
change in the amounts in the bill rec- 
ommended by the House. 

3. GENERAL PROVISION—PAY CEILING 


The committee is recommending con- 
currence in a general provision included 
in the House bill which would freeze, 
during fiscal year 1979, the pay of any 
individual in the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of Government 
whose rate of pay is $47,500 per year or 
more. 

4. CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is 
necessary to go into any further detail 
on this bill. The committee-recom- 
mended bill and the accompanying re- 
port have been available to the Members 
and their staff for over a week. I shall 
be pleased to answer any questions the 
Members may wish to pose after I yield. 

Before yielding, however, I should like 
to compliment my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, Senator SCHWEIKER. He was 
faithful in his attendance during the 
long tedious hours of the hearing proc- 
ess. During the discussions and meetings 
preceding the markup of the bill, I 
found his experienced advice to be sound 
and very helpful to me in my first year 
as chairman of the legislative branch 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

I now yield to the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee (Mr. 
ScCHWEIKER) . 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
rise to join my distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser) in support 
of the fiscal year 1979 legislative ap- 
propriations bill. This is Mr. Sasser’s 
first year as chairman of the Legislative 
Appropriations Subcommittee and I 
want to say I have enjoyed working with 
him very much. He is very fair and very 
thorough, and I congratulate him on the 
fine leadership he has shown in this bill. 

Although this budget level total ex- 
ceeds $1 billion, I want to stress some 
very important points. 

We are recommending here today only 
$742 million for congressional opera- 
tions, of which, as Chairman Sasser said, 
$196 million was the Senate alone. But 
the remaining portion of this bill, $376 
million is for related agencies, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Government 
Printing Office, GAO, the Botanic Gar- 
dens, the kinds of things that in many 
ways relate to public service. 

The bill we are recommending is $26 
million below the budget request before 
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the 5 percent cut we adopted is made. 
Therefore, we are now more than $84 
preceeding the markup of the bill, I 
a 13.6-percent decrease. 

Section 108(a), which is found on page 
30 of the committee report, was added 
at my request. This section is designed 
to allow Senators to pay legitimate 
travel costs for members of their service 
academy and _ judicial nominating 
panels. 

When I was first elected to the House 
in 1960, I established a merit selection 
service academy nominating panel. More 
recently, Senator HEINZ and I set up a 
panel to review and recommend nomi- 
nees for Federal judgeships. Some mem- 
bers all of whom are volunteers, cannot 
afford the travel costs to meetings far 
from their home areas. Furthermore, the 
printing and mailing costs are becoming 
burdensome, 

This new provision would allow Sena- 
tors the flexibility to spend up to $3,000 
annually from their official office ex- 
pense accounts to cover these approved 
expenses. This is not additional money. 
This provision does not increase the ex- 
pense account. 

Mr. President, this budget has been 
closely scrutinized, and I recommend it 
strongly to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, the Congress portion 
of this bill is only $742 million and the 
Senate’s is only $196 million of that. As 
a matter of fact, as I said, the bill we 
are recommending is $26 million below 
the budget request before the 5-percent 
cut that we just adopted. We specifically 
asked for a record vote so that we would 
be on record as cutting our own budget 
5 percent. We think that is significant; 
we think it is in keeping with the mood 
of the country. We think we are willing 
to do that to ourselves and to our own 
agencies. 

We tried to approach this in a prudent 
and frugal way. We think we did. We 
asked for a rollcall vote because, while 
we knew our colleagues would agree 
with the cut, we would like them to join 
in the record to show that we are will- 
ing to cut our own thing in our own 
houses and our own auxiliary respon- 
sibilities, too. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1599 


Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
DuRKIN) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1599: 

Page 26, line 24 before “(B)” add the fol- 
lowing: each of the service academies, 


Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend the legislative Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for recognizing 
that members of service academies selec- 
tion committees and selection panels in- 
cur considerable expense which they 
must take care of out of their own 
pockets. In the State of New Hampshire, 
we have had excellent success with the 
service academy selection committees. 
They spend many hours, interviewing 
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over 100 students a year, at considerable 
expense of time, energy, and money to 
themselves. 

My amendment recognizes and appre- 
ciates the thrust of the committee rec- 
ommendation to provide the travel and 
per diem expenses for travel within the 
States and to and from Washington. My 
amendment would merely add that per 
diem expenses and travel would be al- 
lowed for visiting the service academies. 
The reason for this is the ability of the 
selection committees to function cer- 
tainly would be enhanced by viewing the 
individual service academies. first hand. 

It is my understanding that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has no objec- 
tion and that the Republican floor man- 
ager has no objection, either. I am pre- 
parea to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, we have 
discussed this amendment at length with 
the Senator from New Hampshire and I 
have cleared this amendment with the 
ranking minority member. The commit- 
tee is agreeable to accepting it. 

The purpose of this amendment, as the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has explained, would be simply to 
allow a Senator to deduct from his total 
allocation of funds the expenses of indi- 
viduals that he or she may have ap- 
pointed to a service academy selection 
commission, deduct their expenses or & 
portion thereof for travel from their 
home to the service academy from the 
total amount allocated to the respective 
Senators. 

Mr. DURKIN. There is no increase in 
funds. 

Mr. SASSER. There is no increase in 
allocation of funds to the respective 
Senators. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SASSER. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
think this is a good amendment. Not 
only is there no increase in the Senator’s 
allowance, but it must come out of the 
Senator’s allowance. If he is to do this, 
he cannot use his travel allowance for 
other purposes. So it is not only a matter 
of no increase, but he has to take it out 
of his travel allocation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MELCHER). Do the Senators yield back 
their time, 

Mr. DURKIN. I yield back my time. 

Mr. SASSER. Yes, I yield back my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DURKIN. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1600 
(Purpose: Automatic distribution of bound 
congressional records to Members would 
not be made available unless requested 
in writing, thus eliminating unwanted 
distribution) 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I send 
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to the desk an amendment to H.R. 
12935 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER) 
on behalf of himself, Mr. PELL and Mr. 
ScCHWEIKER, proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1600. 


Mr. SASSER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 50, between lines 24 and 25, 
insert the following: 

Hereafter, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, appropriations for the auto- 
matic distribution to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives (including Delegates to Congress 
and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico) of the bound and bi-weekly Con- 
gressional Records shall not be available 
with respect to any Senator or Representa- 
tive unless such Senator or Representative 
specifically, in writing, requests that he 
or she receive copies of such Records. 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to the floor, I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO PARA- 
GRAPH 6 OF RULE XLII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SEN- 
ATE—SENATE RESOLUTION 533 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. I send to 
the desk a resolution and ask for its im- 


mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 533) making technical 
amendments to paragraph 6 of rule XLII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senator 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
Select Committee on Ethics is recom- 
mending two technical amendments to 
Senate Resolution 110. The first provi- 
sion allows GAO to retain confidential 
financial disclosure filings for a period of 
7 years, returning them only to those 
persons who request a return, rather than 
to all reporting individuals as is now the 
case. This will reduce the expense of ad- 
ministering the system. Attempting to 
locate reporting individuals and return 
2,000 forms a year after having retained 
such forms for 7 years is costly and often 
impossible. The second provision allows 
GAO to utilize the confidential filings 
filed this May 15, 1978, in audits required 
by Senate Resolution 110. Due to a tech- 
nical mistake made at the time Senate 
Resolution 265 was adopted, the power 
of the GAO auditors to utilize this year’s 
confidential filings was removed. 

These amendments have no objection 
to them. They have been cleared on both 
sides. I urge their adontion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 533) was agreed 
to as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph 6(b) of rule XLIT 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “not less than” in the 
first sentence; and 

(2) by striking out the last two sentences 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Any paper which has been filed with the 
Comptroller General for seven years in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this para- 
graph shall be destroyed by him or, if so re- 
quested by the individual concerned or his 
legal representative, shall be returned un- 
opened to such individual or legal repre- 
sentative, unless the Select Committee has 
directed the Comptroller General to retain 
such paper and to destroy or return it at a 
later date.”. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 6(c) of such rule XLII is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subparagraph (b) and of paragraph 2 of rule 
XLIV (as in effect prior to January 1, 1978), 
the Comptroller General, after giving notice 
to the individual being audited, may examine 
the material filed pursuant to this paragraph 
and paragraph 1 of such rule XLIV for the 
purpose of conducting an audit as required 
under paragraph 5(e).”. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1979 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I think 
all of us in this Chamber share a con- 
cern about the great number of publi- 
cations that are automatically distrib- 
uted to our offices—many of which we 
do not want or have any use for. 

This amendment focuses on the bound 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Currently, the hard bound CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD consists of 33 volumes an- 
nually. Each set costs $1,400. 

Each Member of Congress automati- 
cally receives a 33-volume set each year, 
whether he wants it or not. The total 
distribution to all recipients totals 2,700 
sets annually at a cost of $3.5 million. 

The senior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) and I have received indica- 
tions from our colleagues that many of 
them do not need this particular publi- 
cation and would prefer not receiving it 
at all. 

Accordingly, the effect of this amend- 
ment, which was developed in coopera- 
tion with the distinguished chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Printing (Mr. 
PELL) would be to limit the distribution 
of the 33 volume hard bound Recorp to 
those Members and committees specifi- 
cally requesting it. 

The thrust of the amendment is not to 
deny the bound Recor» to those Members 
who need this publication, but rather to 
eliminate unwanted publications. The 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing has assured me that if this 
amendment is adopted, all 2,700 recipi- 
ents would be canvassed and all un- 
wanted distribution would be eliminated. 

If only one-third of the current recipi- 
ents indicate they no longer want this 
publication, the savings to the American 
taxpayer would exceed $1.5 million— 
each year. 

@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I join with 
the distinguished chairman of the Legis- 
lative Appropriations Subcommittee, 
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Senator Sasser, in presenting this 
amendment to eliminate unnecessary 
and wasteful costs in production and dis- 
tribution of the biweekly and hard-bound 
copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Printing, I share with Senator SASSER 
a determination to increase efficiency 
and reduce costs in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s printing program generally, and 
in congressional printing costs specifical- 
ly. This amendment is a step toward that 
goal. 

Under existing law, the biweekly and 
hard-bound copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp are distributed automatically to 
each Member of Congress and each com- 
mittee whether or not the Members or 
committees have requested them, have 
need for them, or want them. 

The effect of the amendment we are 
presenting today would be to limit the 
distribution of these two publications to 
those Members and committees specifi- 
cally requesting them. The amendment 
would not deny the biweekly or bound 
Recorp to any Member or committee who 
wants them. The fact is, however, that 
there are clear indications that many 
Members have no need for the RECORD 
in the biweekly or hard-bound form and 
would rather not receive them at all. In 
many cases, the biweekly and hard- 
bound editions end up in trash barrels 
without every having been used. 

Mr. President, the bound copies of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, consisting of 33 
volumes, are printed and distributed by 
the Government Printing Office at an 
estimated cost of more than $314 million. 
If only one-third of the current recip- 
ients indicate they no longer want these 
publications, the savings to the Govern- 
ment—and the taxpayers—would be 
more than $112 million a year. 

If the amendment is adopted, the 
Joint Committee on Printing will send 
questionnaires to the Members and com- 
mittees requesting that they specify if 
they wish to continue to receive the bi- 
weekly and/or hard-bound editions of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In addition to the distribution of the 
hard-bound Recorp to Members and 
committees, the Recors are distributed 
to designated depository libraries 
throughout the United States. 

The Public Printer, at the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, has 
established an advisory council on micro- 
publishing, which involves publishing 
public documents in such forms as micro- 
fiche, at considerable savings in tax dol- 
lars. The advisory council has been acti- 
vated and is considering an increased 
use of microfiche instead of hard-bound 
copies for the use of depository libraries, 
many of which have indicated a prefer- 
ence for microfiche. Through this ap- 
proach, there is a prospect of additional 
savings to the Government of another 
$144 million on the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord alone. 

Finally, I note that the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses provided 
funds last year enabling the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing to undertake a broad 
study of the entire Government Printing 
Office operation by a private manage- 
ment consultant firm, with emphasis on 
seeking means to reduce the waste and 
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duplication of publications prepared for 
the Congress. 

The results of that study will be avail- 
able later this year, and I expect the 
study will provide the basis for additional 
recommendations to reduce the cost to 
the taxpayers of printing and binding 
operations, At the same time, the Joint 
Committee on Printing is undertaking a 
comprehensive review of the provisions 
of title 44 of the United States Code, 
which govern Government printing and 
binding activities. I believe that review 
will also produce recommendations 
which, if enacted, will bring about fur- 
ther increased cost effectiveness and 
efficiency. 

In these efforts, I look forward to con- 
tinuing close cooperation with the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The amendment we have offered today 
is one step that we can take now, with- 
out awaiting the results of further stud- 
ies, to save the taxpayers’ dollars with- 
out reducing essential services. I am 
happy to join in offering the amendment 
and I urge its adoption.e 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield back 
his time on the amendment? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Yes, I yield back 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SASSER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. On page 7, 
line 21, for administrative, clerical, and 
legislative assistance to Senators, $70,- 
881,000. 

My auestion to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is, What is the corresponding fig- 
ure for the current year? 

Mr. SASSER. Was the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia referring to the 
bill itself? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes, page 7. 

Mr. SASSER. What line? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Lines 21 
and 22. 

Mr. SASSER. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia that the corres- 
ponding figure for the current year is 
$60,665,000. 

Referring to the committee report on 
page 15, second paragraph, I quote there: 

The Committee recommendation for fiscal 
year 1979 reflects the merger of appropriation 
“Legislative Assistance to Senators” into this 
appropriation. The budget request for this 
appropriation proposed two changes. First, 
an increase of $4,000,000 was requested to 
maintain the fiscal year 1978 obligation level 
in fiscal year 1979. This requirement arose 
because fiscal year 1978 operations totaling 
$64,665,000 were financed with a $4.000,000 
carryover of unused funds from fiscal year 
1977 and $60,665,000 in new budget authority 
appropriated in fiscal year 1978. Conse- 
quently, a year-to-year increase of $4,000,000 
is required to maintain the fiscal year 1978 
obligation level of $64,665,000 in fiscal year 
1979. Secondly, an increase of $6,216,000 was 


requested to fully fund the newly merged 
Legislative Assistance account so that the 
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budgeting practice for it would match the 
practice employed for budgeting for Mem- 
bers’ clerk hire, This change in budgeting is 
also required to accommodate the increased 
usage of this allowance by Members. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, may we have order, we 
cannot hear what the manager of the 
bill is stating. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will come to order. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If the 
Senator would yield for another ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. SASSER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. On page 8, 
line 5, it specifies that the Sergeant at 
Arms and doorkeeper may appoint and 
fix the compensation of an auditor at 
not to exceed $15,752. 

As a matter of interest, and I do not 
have the answer to the question, of 
course, I am wondering, what is the 
auditing process? Is this a new position? 
Do we have auditors in the Senate? 

Mr. SASSER. Yes. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator that this is a new 
position. 

This is a new position, but not a new 
function, and this individual would 
assist the clerk and the Sergeant at 
Arms in auditing various accounts in the 
Accounting Department of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the Sergeant at Arms. 
That Office has instituted new and im- 
proved recordkeeping and budgeting 
procedures with the assistance of the 
General Accounting Office and the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I think 
that is very important. I am not clear 
on it, but I think it is very important. 
I am just wondering what auditing 
process we have at the present time. 

Mr. SASSER. At the present time, the 
Financial Clerk of the Senate audits all 
youchers paid by the Senate. This is sim- 
ply an effort by the Sergeant at Arms to 
maintain better cost control and ac- 
tually stricter budgetary control over the 
activities under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Does the 
Sergeant at Arms have an auditor? 

This is labeled an auditor. 

Mr. SASSER. This auditor or this in- 
dividual in this position is to audit the 
various vouchers that come through the 
Sergeant at Arms’ office. These vouchers 
are audited, I will say to the Senator 
from Virginia, before they go on to the 
Financial Clerk. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes. 

That is not being done at the present 
time? 

Mr. SASSER. It is not being done by 
an auditor at the present time. The ac- 
counting system has been revised and 
improved and the position is required to 
handle the increased workload resulting 
from tighter controls. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I take it 
that this is not—although it is called an 
auditor—a certified public accountant? 

Mr. SASSER. No, it is not. 

I think both the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and I would agree that we would 
have great difficulty employing a certi- 
fied public accountant at $15,000 a year. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is 
what caught my attention. 

Mr. SASSER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. It provides 
for an auditor not to exceed $15,752. Im- 
mediately below it, two assistant cabi- 
netmakers at $15,573. 

Mr. SASSER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. It appears 
to me it is very desirable to have an 
auditor. But I think if we are going to 
have a competent auditor, in the ac- 
cepted sense, that a salary at least double 
that would be required. 

Mr. SASSER. I will say that this par- 
ticular individual would be employed to 
carry out activities more in the nature 
of a bookkeeper, or that sort of thing. 
This individual would conduct a prelimi- 
nary audit, and be a watchdog before 
the figures are sent over to the financial 
clerk where they would be subject to a 
stricter audit. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SASSER. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1601 
(Purpose: To withhold 5 percent of total 
budget authority from obligation without 
exception) 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative cleark read as follows: 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1601. 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 66, at the end of the bill, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 312. Notwithstanding the preceding 
provisions of this Act, of the total budget 
authority provided in this Act, five per 
centum shall be withheld from obligation 
and expenditure.” 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the thrust 
of my amendment would be to strike the 
words “for payments not required by 
law” which are contained in section 311. 

Section 311 says that we are cutting 
the appropriation by 5 percent, but it 
contains the ambiguous language “for 
payments not required by law.” 

After discussing this language with a 
number of people, including legislative 
assistants, counsel, and others, it is clear 
that this language is not clear, so that 
although it appears that we are making 
2 5-percent cut, it could be substantially 

ess. 

Mr. President, I had and still would 
offer an additional amendment to cut 
another 2 percent from this appropria- 
tion. However, in the interest of trying 
to reach a compromise and expedite the 
proceedings, I would be willing to rely 
on section 311 if my amendment were 
accepted, striking out the words “for pay- 
ments not required by law.” 

I should like to point out to the Senate 
what has happened to the legislative 
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branch appropriations during the last 
10 years. 

In 1968, the legislative branch appro- 
priation was $275 million-plus. Ten years 
later, we are proposing an appropriation 
of $1.118 billion. That is four times 
greater than the appropriation that was 
made for 1969. More specifically, it rep- 
resents a 374-percent increase over the 
appropriations provided that year. 

Mr. President, the Government has 
called for restraint, for prudence, on 
the part of the private sector. It has 
asked labor to be restrained in its wage 
demands. It has asked business not to 
raise prices. It seems to me that if we 
expect the private sector, the working 
people of America, the small business- 
men and businesswomen, to listen to our 
admonishments, we should practice what 
we preach. The best way of practicing 
what we preach is to show restraint in 
our spending. 

Mr. President, what I am asking is 
that we make a straight-out 5-percent 
cut across the board and eliminate this 
ambiguity in section 311. No one is cer- 
tain what it means. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee will accept the amendment pro- 
posed by the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, Senator 
STONE is on his way to the Chamber, and 
I know he has some remarks. If we can 
get unanimous consent that his remarks 
can be included as part of the RECORD 
at this stage, I will be happy to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Will the Senator 
explain briefly exactly where the cuts 
will be and how much percent? 

Mr. ROTH. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii that what the lan- 
guage of the committee amendment says 
is that of the total budget authority pro- 
vided in this act, 5 percent shall be with- 
held from obligation and expenditure. 
My amendment in no way affects that 
language. How it will be applied will be 
exactly the same before and after my 
amendment. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. So that this will 
not be over and above the 5 percent 
which we already cut. Am I correct? 

Mr. ROTH. In one sense, yes. We are 
making it clear that there will be an 
across-the-board 5-percent cut, period. 
Nothing in addition to that. I do not in- 
tend to offer, as I suggested in my state- 
ment, an additional 2-percent cut. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. So that wherever 
we have made a 5-percent cut, the pro- 
posed cut of the Senator from Delaware 
will not apply. Am I correct? 

Mr. ROTH. I am not offering the 2 
percent. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask the Senator if my understanding of 
his amendment is correct, as follows: To 
strike out the words appearing on line 2, 
after the word “Act,” on page 66, “for 
payments not required by law.” 

Mr. ROTH. On page 66. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Then, the ef- 
fect of the Senator’s amendment would 
be to reduce by 5 percent even those pay- 
ments that are required. 

Mr. ROTH. No, that is not correct. We 
checked that with legislative counsel. As 
an appropriation, we could not affect, for 
example, pensions or other obligations of 
that kind. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. What about 
the salaries of Senators? 

Mr. ROTH, It would have no effect on 
the salaries of Senators. 

Mr. JAVITS. May we know what it 
would have an effect on? 

Mr. ROTH. Yes. This 5 percent would 
be applied to the total appropriation, and 
then those reductions would be made in 
accordance with the committee amend- 
ment. But it would have to be made 
against items that were not mandatory. 
Salaries are mandatory; pensions are 
mandatory. There are other things that 
would be mandatory. It would in no way 
change our legal commitments. 

Mr. JAVITS. May we know from the 
manager of the bill what the committee 
assumed this meant—what the commit- 
tee assumed “payments required by law” 
meant? What was subsumed under that 
heading? 

Mr. SASSER. In all candor, I respond 
to the Senator from New York by say- 
ing that the language that is contained 
in the Senate bill was adopted in toto 
from the language which came over from 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will this item be in 
conference? 

Mr. SASSER. This item will be in con- 
ference and will be considered in 
conference. 

Mr, JAVITS. If it is the same language, 
how can it be in conference? 

Mr. SASSER. It can be changed. 

Mr. JAVITS. The language is now be- 
ing changed? 

Mr. SASSER. We are changing it here. 

Mr. JAVITS. So long as it will be in 
conference and can be spelled out, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am not 
trying to, and I do not want to, cut the 
lawful commitments we have for people 
who are pensioned or salaries of em- 
ployees. We are trying to insure that 
there is a substantial cut in the overall 
appropriation where the reduction is per- 
missive, and that is the intent of this 
amendment, and I think this is what 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
understands. 

Mr, President, did the chair rule that 
Senator Stone's remarks will be included 
in the RECORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SASSER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, included in 
the legislative appropriations bill for 
1979 is a small but signifizant provision 
which will be of immeasurable benefit to 
millions of hearing-impaired Americans. 
Last year, I proposed an amendment to 
the legislative appropriations bill to pro- 
vide for teletypewriter equipment to be 
installed in the Senate, so that deaf and 
hearing-impaired constituents could 
have telephone communication with their 
Senators. My amendment was accepted. 

LAST YEAR’S TELETYPEWRITER AMENDMENT 


Unfortunately there was an inadvert- 
ent omission which meant that the 
amendment authorized only the purchase 
of equipment, and not the hiring of oper- 
ators to run the teletypewriters. This 
resulted in a year’s delay of implemen- 
tation, in spite of the fact that the Ser- 
geant at Arms office has worked dili- 
gently to obtain the appropriate equip- 
ment for this service. 

This year's legislative appropriations 
bill contains funding for staff to run the 
teletypewriters. I understand from the 
Sergeant at Arms office that once the 
staff is authorized, the teletypewriters 
can be operating by October 1. 

TELEPHONE DEPENDENCY 


Gradually, the public is becoming 
more sensitive to the fact that our great 
dependence on the telephone presents 
many difficulties for those who are not 
able to use it. Persons with hearing im- 
pairments cannot readily use the tele- 
phone. For them, the teletypewriter, an 
instrument which combines the tele- 
phone, a typewriter keyboard, and a 
message screen, has proven to be a satis- 
factory alternative to the telephone. 
Various Government agencies and de- 
partments are beginning to install tele- 
typewriters, so that those with hearing 
limitations can have immediate access 
to information. Likewise, I believe our 
hearing-impaired constituents should 
also be able to write and telephone their 
Senators, as others may. 

This summer, one of my college in- 
terns was a Kansan who is enrolled at 
Gallaudet College. It bothered me that 
when she needed information from other 
branches of the Government, she was 
unable to pursue it, because of this com- 
munication barrier. You and I would 
have simply telephoned, but because the 
Senate had no teletypewriter, she was 
cut off from the source of information. 
I know that there have been other hear- 
ing-impaired employees in the Senate 
who have encountered the same prob- 
lem. I only regret that we are just now 
taking steps to remove this barrier. 

CONCLUSION 


I am pleased that the Sergeant at 
Arms has so diligently pursued this mat- 
ter, and look forward to the first day of 
operation of the teletypewriters. It is 
estimated that approximately 14 million 
Americans have a hearing impairment 
of one degree or another. It is wrong to 
deny them the access to their repre- 
sentatives which others enjoy. I hope 
that the installation of this equipment 
will result in increased participation in 
legislative affairs on the part of hear- 
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ing-impaired individuals. Their voice is 
important, and needs to be heard. I be- 
lieve that this bill provides a way to 
meet that objective. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
ee and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT, 
ORDER OF PROCEDURE MONDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
under the authority that was vested in 
me by the order entered I ask that the 
vote occur on final passage of the legis- 
lative branch appropriations bill on Mon- 
day following the vote which is to occur 
on the supplemental appropriations bill, 
with the following provision: That there 
be a 10-minute limitation of debate, that 
there be debate not to exceed 10 minutes 
on the legislative appropriations bill, to 
be equally divided between the managers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator also ask that paragraph 3 of rule 
XII be waived? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. And that par- 
agraph 3, rule XII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia reserves the right to 
object. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. It will be 
on the legislative appropriations bill? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, 10 min- 
utes of debate. If any Senator needs it 
or wants to speak on the legislative ap- 
propriations bill before the vote on final 
passage, it will be up to 10 minutes for 
that purpose. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. May the 
Senator from Virginia have 3 minutes? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 


Mr. President, I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee will 
yield to the Senator from Virginia 3 
minutes out of the 5 minutes allotted 
to him on Monday. 

Mr. SASSER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. That is 
assured. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1979 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President 
under the order of the Senate earlier this 
week, I ask that the Chair lay before 
the Senate the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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A bill (H.R. 12936) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and for sundry in- 
dependent agencies, boards, commissions, 
corporations, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1979, and for other 


purposes, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
on Appropriations with 


Committee 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for debate on this bill is limited to 1 
hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire) and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marutias), with 30 min- 
utes on any amendment except on the 
so-called 2-percent cut amendment to 
be offered by Senator PROXMIRE on which 
there shall be 2 hours and with 15 min- 
utes on any debatable motion, appeal, 
or point of order. 

The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
HUD-independent agencies appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1979, as reported 
by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, provides total new budget author- 
ity of $68,464,374,000, which is $255,526,- 
000 above the amount contained in the 
House-passed version of the bill and $1,- 
053,160,000 less than the budget estimate. 

This legislation provides funding for 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the Department of the 
Treasury’s revenue sharing operations 
and a number of smaller agencies, offices, 
and councils. 

Before I turn to a discussion of the 
bill as reported I serve notice on my 
colleagues that I intend to bring up an 
amendment later in the debate to slash 
another $810,295,000 from the bill by cut- 
ting all controllable accounts by 2 per- 
cent. I will explain this proposal in more 
detail when I call up the amendment. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

By far the largest portion of the 
budget authority provided in the bill is 
devoted to the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, including the disaster assistance 
program. The bill as reported contains 
$32,246,568,090 for the Department. As 
usual the vast bulk of this funding—$24,- 
650,950,000 to be exact—is for assisted 
housing. This support together with a 
carryover from the current fiscal year of 
$6,400,000,000 will be used to enter into 
contract commitments for subsidized 
housing covering up to 40 years. The 
amount provided by the committee for 
housing subsidies is identical to the 
President’s budget estimate and the 
amount contained in the House passed 
bill. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to my friend 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
able Senator from Wisconsin put me 
down as a cosponsor of his $810 million 
cut amendment? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Virginia, Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
JR., be included as a cosponsor of the 
amendment cut $810 million from the 
bill. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
committee has added $4,000,000,000 in 
standby authority to the bill as passed 
by the House for the purchase of 742 
percent mortgages under the emergency 
mortgage purchase assistance program. 
Although the Department would not use 
these funds unless the Secretary found 
they were needed due to a housing reces- 
sion, and although the money involved 
is to come from recaptured budget au- 
thority and thus does not show up as 
additional new budget authority, the po- 
tential net outlay impact is substantial. 
If all of this additional mortgage pur- 
chase assistance authority were used, 
total net outlays could be $600,000,000 or 
more. 

The committee has also recommended 
the addition of $20,000,000 to the House- 
passed bill for a new congregate services 
program for senior citizens who live in 
public housing or section 202 housing for 
the elderly projects. This is a new pro- 
gram which provides wholesome meals 
and other supportive services to elderly 
tenants who might otherwise have to be 
placed in nursing homes. 

Other changes in the HUD title of the 
bill, as passed by the House, include an 
increase of $6,000,000 in the public hous- 
ing operating subsidy program to the 
budget request of $729,000,000; an in- 
crease of $7,000,000 in the section 701 
comprehensive planning grant program 
to the budget request of $57,000,000; re- 
ductions of $5,000,000 in flood insurance 
and $2,000,000 in housing counseling; the 
restoration of $3,000,000 of a total House 
cut of $6,000,000 in HUD'’s policy devel- 
opment and research program; and the 
restoration of $4,298,000 and 165 posi- 
tions cut by the House from HUD’s sal- 
aries and expenses. 

Before we leave the HUD title of the 
bill, I point out that a savings of $1,000,- 
000,000, or all but $53,160,000 of the cut 
the committee has recommended in the 
President’s budget, represents a decision 
to require HUD to use recaptured dollars 
to purchase mortgages under a special 
assistance program rather than provid- 
ing HUD with new budget authority. This 
is now a budget reduction in the true 
sense of the word and should be dis- 
counted in assessing the real impact of 
what we have done with the adminis- 
tration’s budget requests. 

RELATED AGENCIES 


Turning now to the other agencies 
supported through this legislation, the 
most significant changes the Committee 
has recommended are in appropriations 
for the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

The committee hes added a very sub- 
stantial $347,525,000 to the House-ap- 
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proved budget for the Environmental 
Protection Agency. The $5,721,971,000 
recommended for the Agency is $46,611,- 
000 above the budget request. 

Most of the increase over the House 
is accounted for by the restoration of 
$300,000,000 cut by the House from the 
waste treatment construction grant pro- 
gram. However, the committee has also 
recommended the addition of $15,000,000 
to the administration’s request for State 
resource assistance under the solid 
waste program, the addition of $35,000,- 
000 to a budget request of $25,000,000 
for air quality planning, resulting in a 
$60,000,000 planning program under 
section 175 of the Clean Air Act, the 
addition of $10,000,000 to the budget re- 
quest for state air control agency grants, 
providing a recommended total of $85,- 
000,000, the restoration of $14,000,000 
out of a total House cut of $25,000,000 
in the section 208 areawide waste treat- 
ment planning grant program. Finally 
the committee has suggested a reduction 
of $10,000,000 in State water control 
agency grants in view of the availability 
of $30,000,000 for administrative sup- 
port costs from the waste treatment con- 
struction grant program. 

Although a number of minor changes 
have been recommended in the EPA 
budget, the only other change in the 
House bill which has a major impact is 
the approval of language which would 
provide a minimum setaside for each 
State under the construction grant pro- 
gram. 

The committee has recommended an 
appropriation of $4,358,200,000 for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. The amount approved is 
$13,400,000 below the budget and $24,- 
310,000 above the House allowance. The 
committee has recommended the res- 
toration of $20,500,000 for a Skylab 
retrieval mission, provided $12,810,000 
cut by the House for a space shuttle 
launch pad and reversed House report 
language which would have set up a 
space shuttle reserve from funds re- 
guested for the large space telescope, the 
Jupiter orbiter/probe and the new solar 
polar mission. 

The committee recommended a num- 
ber of minor changes in the space agen- 
cy’s budget. Perhaps the most controver- 
sial is the decision to eliminate the ear- 
marking of $5,700,000 for lunar sample 
analysis in the belief that this type of 
basic research should compete for Na- 
tional Science Foundation funds with 
other projects in the geological sciences. 

Turning now to the NSF budget, the 
committee has recommended a total of 
$927,000,000, which is $7,000,000 below 
the budget estimate but $33,100,000 
above the House allowance. The commit- 
tee has approved the full amount author- 
ized for research and related activities, 
resulting in an increase over the House 
a aes research programs of $40,000,- 

Last, but not least, among the major 
agencies funded through the bill is the 
Veterans’ Administration. The commit- 
tee has recommended a total VA budget 
of $18,278,228,000. Although the amount 
recommended is $57,519,000 below the 
budget estimate, this is primarily due to 
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a $49,300,000 cut in GI bill benefit pay- 
ments accompanied by language barring 
the use of these funds to make loans to 
veterans attending low tuition schools. 
The loan program was primarily meant 
as a vehicle to help veterans at high tui- 
tion schools supplement their regular GI 
bill benefits and that is what the com- 
mittee’s proposal would do. 

The committee recommended the de- 
letion of some substantial House add-ons 
to the administration’s budget request 
for VA programs. The total committee 
reduction of $182,287,000 below the House 
includes the deletion of $62,919,000 in 
House medical care increases and the 
elimination of $52,085,000 for unbudgeted 
hospital construction projects. However 
the committee recommended the addi- 
tion of $20,000,000 to the budget request 
for medical care costs, and an add-on of 
$7,545,000 to the medical research 
budget request. 

Mr. President, that summarizes the 
major actions the committee has recom- 
mended. Obviously there are a multitude 
of minor changes that time prevents me 
from discussing. 

Before I relinquish the floor, I want to 
thank Senator Martuzas, the distinguish- 
ed and most capable ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, for his in- 
valuable help and consultation on this 
bill. Without his willingness to reach an 
accommodation on a number of delicate 
subjects the journey of the bill through 
the Appropriations Committee would 
have been a very difficult triv. I also want 
to commend Bob Clark, the staff ex- 
pert on the minority side, whose knowl- 
edgeable cooperation and assistance has 
made everyone’s job just a little bit 
easier. 

I also want to thank Tom van der 
Voort, the staff expert on the majority 
side, who did a superb job, as he always 
does, in assisting the subcommittee on 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc, and 
that the bill, as thus amended, be re- 
garded, for purposes of amendment, as 
an original text; provided, that no point 
of order shall be considered to have been 
waived by reason of agreement to this 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The committee amendments, agreed to 
en bloc, are as follows: 

On page 2, line 11, strike “$37,500,000” and 
insert “$50,000,000”; 

On page 2, line 20, after 1979" insert the 
following: 

Except that unutilized balances of set- 
asides contained in previous appropriations 
acts to assist in financing the development 
or acquisition of low-income housing proj- 
ects to be owned by public housing agencies 
other than under section 8 of the above Act 
shall remain in effect during fiscal year 1979; 

On page 3, line 13, strike ‘$4,463,000,000" 
and insert “$4,460,000,000"; 

On page 4, begining with line 14, insert 
the following: 

CONGREGATE SERVICES PROGRAM 

For contracts with and payments to public 
housing agencies and nonprofit corporations 
for congregate services programs as author- 
ized by the Congregate Housing Services Act 
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of 1978, $20,000,000, to remain available until 
September 30, 1984. 

On page 4, line 25, strike “$723,000,000” and 
insert “$729,000,000""; 

On page 5, beginning with line 2, strike 
through and including line 5, and insert in 
iieu thereof the following: 

For assistance payments to owners of elli- 
gible multifamily housing projects, in the 
program of operating subsidies for troubled 
multifamily housing projects under the 
Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1978, $74,000,000, together 
with any excess rental charges collected after 
September 30, 1977, to remain available until 
September 30, 1980. 

On page 6, beginning with line 2, insert 
the following: 


EMERGENCY MORTGAGE PURCHASE ASSISTANCE 


The aggregate amount of purchases and 
commitments authorized to be made pur- 
suant to section 313 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1723e), out of 
recaptured Emergency Mortgage Purchase 
Assistance authority, is further increased by 
$4,000,000,000. 

On page 8, line 3, strike “$50,000,000” and 
insert $57,000,000"; 

On page 8, line 26, strike $90,000,000" and 
insert “$85,000,000”; 

On page 9, line 14, strike “$10,000,000” and 
insert ‘'$8,000,000"; 

On page 9, line 23, strike “$56,000,000” and 
insert ‘$59,000,000""; 

On page 10, line 7, strike “$3,500” and in- 
sert “$2,500”; 

On page 10, line 8, strike “$521,808,000" and 
insert “$526,106,000"; 

On page 13, line 10, strike “$3,500” and in- 
sert “$2,500”; 

On page 13, line 13, strike “$328,028,000" 
and insert “$328,528,000"; 

On page 13, line 16, strike “$664,115,000” 
and insert ‘$710,940,000”; 

On page 13, line 19, strike “$94,555,000” 
and insert “$94,755,000; 

On page 14, line 4, strike “205(e),”; 

On page 14, line 4, strike ‘'$4,200,000,000” 
and insert “$4,500,000,000"; 

On page 15, line 23, strike “$2,926,000” 
and insert $3,026,000"; 

One page 16, line 14, strike “$1,166,000” 
and insert "$1,146,000"; 

On page 17, line 11, strike ''$3,292,200,000” 
and insert “$3,295,700,000"; 

On page 17, line 20, strike $134,690,000” 
and insert “$148,500,000"; 

On page 19, line 3, strike “$907,000,000" and 
insert “$914,000,000"; 

On page 19, line 23, strike “‘$1,000,000" and 
insert ‘‘$500,000"; 

On page 20, line 17, strike ‘$806,400,000” 
and insert '*$846,400,000”; 

On page 20, line 18, after the comma, strike 
through and including the comma in line 25; 

On page 21, line 22, after “applies” insert 
the following: 

Provided further, That none of the funds 
provided by this Act shall be used to pay 
an investigator, through a grant, at more 
than the maximum rate paid for GS-18 

On page 22, line 7, strike ''$82,600,000" and 
insert $77,600,000"; 

On page 22, line 24, strike “$4,900,000" and 
insert ‘'$3,000,000"; 

On page 25, line 2, after “expended” insert 
the following: 

Provided, That no part of past or future 
transfers from this account to the Education 
Loan Fund shall be used to make education 
loans to individuals attending a school where 
the combined tuition and fees for the aca- 
demic year are $700 or less 

On nage 26, line 5, strike ‘$5,362,618,000” 
and insert ‘$5,299,699,000"; 

On page 26, line 10, strike “'$217,607,000” 
and insert “$210,212,000"; 

On page 26, line 24, strike “$3,500” and in- 
sert “$2,500”; 
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On page 27, line 5, strike “$616,258,000” and 
insert ‘'$615,670,000"’; 

On page 27, line 13, strike "$2,000,000" and 
insert "$3,000,000"; 

On page 27, line 15, strike ''$348,890,000”" 
and insert ‘'$330,701,000"; 

On page 28, line 17, strike “$2,000,000” and 
insert “$1,000,000”; 

On page 28, line 18, strike ‘$119,297,000" 
and insert ‘$85,401,000"; 

On page 29, line 2, strike “$15,000,000” and 
insert “$5,000,000”; 

On page 34, line 14, strike “$30,290,000” 
and insert “$29,895,000”; 

On page 38, beginning with line 3, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 407. None of the funds provided in 
this Act may be used for payment, through 
grants or contracts, to recipients that do 
not share in the cost of conducting research 
resulting from proposals for projects not 
specifically solicited by the Government: 
Provided, That the extent of cost sharing by 
the recipient shall reflect the mutuality of 
interest of the grantee or contractor and the 
Government in the research. 

Sec. 408. None of the funds provided in 
this Act may be used, directly or through 
grants, to pay or to provide reimbursement 
for payment of the salary of a consultant 
(whether retained by the Federal Govern- 
ment or a grantee) at more than the daily 
equivalent of the maximum rate paid for 
GS-18, unless specifically authorized by law. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the distinguished Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Stone) be added as a 
cosponsor of the $810 million cut that we 
are recommending in the overall funding 
provided by the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Maryland, 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, again 
this year I want to thank the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), 
for his courtesy and for the extensive co- 
operation he has given to me personally 
during the many hearings and the sub- 
committee and committee consideration 
of this complicated bill. Senator Prox- 
MIRE has sat for many, many hours, 
through many, many witnesses. He has 
borne the burden of this very important 
legislation, and I am grateful to him. 

I think the sheer work and the inten- 
sive concentration that Mr. PROXMIRE 
applies to this bill from beginning to end 
has to be seen, has to be witnessed, in 
order to be fully appreciated. I think 
that during all of this time it is notable 
that he remains totally cooperative with 
all of the other members of the subcom- 
mittee and, especially and specifically, 
with me. For this I do want to thank him. 

I also wish to express special apprecia- 
tion to his staff on the subcommittee, 
Mr. Tom van der Voort and Mr. Bobby 
Mills and Mr. Robert Clark of the minor- 
ity staff for their helpfulness, for their 
very professional work on the bill, and 
for their cooperation with and support 
to me and my staff. Senator PROXMIRE 
has covered well the length and breadth 
of this bill and, therefore, I will very 
briefly touch upon only a few items that 
are of special interest. 

In the HUD area of the bill, I was par- 
ticularly pleased that the subcommittee 
and the full committee accepted my 
amendments increasing funding for the 
comprehensive planning grants program 
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which I consider of continuing import- 
ance, and the rehabilitation loan fund. 
There is no question that this latter pro- 
gram is very much in demand; in fact, 
funds during the current fiscal year have 
already run out and new applications 
cannot be funded until the start of fiscal 
year 1979. It is also important, I believe, 
that we were able to increase funding 
for the research and technology part of 
HUD although I would wish we could 
have gone up to the budget estimate of 
$62 million. For many years we have 
hoped that the new research generated 
under this account would provide break- 
throughs in lessening the cost of housing, 
in perfecting new housing finance mech- 
anisms and in revitalizing the older parts 
of our cities and, I believe, we now have 
reason to hope that at least some of the 
objectives of this program will be re- 
alized. 

I am very gratified that my amend- 
ment to restore most of the House cut 
for anticipatory research at the EPA has 
been accepted. I do not believe we are 
sufficiently funding certain of the re- 
search efforts at EPA, nor do I believe 
that they are sufficiently staffed. In this 
instance, the restoration will provide 
for the 22 positions that the House had 
cut for anticipatory research and it is 
hoped that their efforts in studying the 
effects of such things as acid rain will 
result in effective countermeasures or so- 
lutions to the problems this type of re- 
search can anticipate. I believe it was 
also very important that the committee 
accepted my amendment to increase 
funding for air quality planning under 
section 175 of the Clean Air Act Amend- 
ments of 1977. It is essential that this 
country, through efforts in its communi- 
ties and in the States, move ahead very 
rapidly in identifying the causes of air 
pollution and designing methods of coun- 
teracting them. 

Also under EPA, I was pleased that the 
chairman accepted my amendment to in- 
crease funding for areawide waste treat- 
ment planning under section 208. This 
very important, ongoing EPA program 
funds some of the very best work being 
done throughout the country. Also of im- 
portance is the committee’s funding, on 
my recommendation, of the dredge and 
fill program under section 404 of the 
Clean Water Act of 1977. As the com- 
mitte report states, approximately 20,000 
permit applications are received each 
year and the dollars and the 60 positions 
provided should augment the Agency’s 
ability to adequately review major permit 
applications. 

Turning to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, let me first 
say that, for the first time, the chairman 
and I managed, through a give and take 
process, to come to an agreement based 
on compromises on both sides that meant 
we did not actually vote on the different 
items under research and development in 
the NASA budget. Such a compromise 
always means, of course, that neither 
party gets exactly what it wants. I would 
have preferred not to cut back on certain 
increases in funding provided by the 
House and in the budget, and I know 
that Senator PROXMIRE was very reluctant 
to concede on fully funding certain 
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budget items, accepting only small cuts 
in others, and in maintaining at least 
parts of certain House increases in 
others. Perhaps the item of most signifi- 
cance is the $20.5 million that the com- 
mittee has provided for development of 
the teleoperator retrieval system. It is 
important to note that this system was 
already under development and would 
have continued under development, but 
at a lower level of funding, had not the 
orbit of Skylab begun to decay well be- 
fore predicted. We do not know at this 
time whether it will be possible to boost 
Skylab into a higher orbit, providing it 
longer life, and usefulness to the space 
program, or to control its deorbit so that 
those pieces of it which will not disin- 
tegrate in entering the Earth’s atmos- 
phere will surely fall harmlessly into the 
ocean. Unfortunately, it may not be pos- 
sible to mount a successful Skylab rescue 
mission. For instance, there may be more 
solar flare than is predicted and this will 
affect the current orbit of Skylab and 
could cause it to come down too soon for 
it to be reached in a rescue mission. 

But I think the importance of our 
action here in providing the resources 
necessary to attempt a rescue mission 
cannot be overestimated. I do not think 
we in the Congress or those at NASA or 
the American people would want to now 
close the door on the possible chance of 
saving Skylab. And so, funds have been 
provided, but with report language that 
calls for a recission of that portion of 
the funds that are to be committed by 
NASA for the Skylab reboost or deorbit 
mission should it be determined that this 
becomes a mission impossible. 

Of those accounts that I reluctantly 
agreed with the chairman to either cut 
back or eliminate, perhaps the one that 
hurt the most was to call on NASA to 
cease their direct support for analysis of 
the rocks and materials we brought back 
from the Moon. I do not think the chair- 
man or anyone else, believes, that we 
should stop doing lunar sample analysis, 
but he feels very strongly that this 
should be supported out in the academic 
and scientific community separately 
from NASA and, therefore, should con- 
tinued Government support be needed, it 
should be provided by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. This is spelled out in 
the report, but I think I should note here 
that no extra funds have been provided 
to the National Science Foundation for 
this undertaking, Therefore, language 
has been inserted in the report that the 
committee “does not wish, however, to 
cause an interregnum in this program 
and, therefore, expects that NASA will 
continue to support, from available 
funds, the more promising on-going 
lunar sample analysis on a short-term 
basis while new funding mechanisms, in 
cooperation with NSF, are established.” 

As a final comment on the research 
and development part of NASA, let me 
say to the chairman that I think our bill 
as reported is modest, and I do not be- 
lieve the best interest of this country can 
be served by any further cuts. Involved 
in this over $3 billion account are some 
incredibly intricate and incredibly im- 
portant undertakings which cover the 
whole range of space exploration, scien- 
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tific exploration, engineering develop- 
ment, and applied space technology de- 
signed to serve us in a very tangible way 
on Earth. It is an account which has 
gone through a very stiff shaking down 
from the Office of Management and 
Budget before it has reached us. It 1s 
an account that could be much larger 
and probably pay much greater divi- 
dends to the country, anc we have cut 
that budget request, finally arrived 
at after the compromises between OMB 
and NASA, by $9.4 million. The cut 
may be much more substantial than 
that if it is decided that it is impos- 
sible to save Skylab. Now that we have 
done our work, and after we have 
compromised, and frankly, Mr. Chair- 
man, I feel after I have compromised 
downward just as far as I could go and 
perhaps a little too far in order to join 
with you in supporting this account with- 
out forcing a vote in the subcommittee or 
full committee, I find it hard to accept 
that you will be presenting an amend- 
ment to cut back further. I do not be- 
lieve there exists the flexibilitv in this 
account to accommodate an added cut of 
2 percent without doing real harm to our 
space efforts. 

To complete my comments on NASA 
let me say, I attach great importance to 
our restoring the funding for the so- 
called second phase of pad “B” at the 
launch complex at the Kennedy Space 
Center. With the multibillion dollar 


Space Shuttle era about to start, I be- 
lieve it would be foolhardy to cut $12,- 
810.000 when, by so doing, with one 
mishap we could seriouslv delay and im- 
pede the whole Space Shuttle program. 
Let us remember that this is the only 


manned Space program this Nation 
now plans to undertake for the rest of 
this century, and that when each orbiter 
returns to Earth, it is to be refurbished, 
refueled and put to work again. The 
supporting mechanism for this has to 
be at the pad and it entails highly in- 
tricate engineering devices that from 
time to time could go wrong. Therefore, 
a back up system must be built now, 
which will later also be used as a regular 
operational mechanism to service the 
hundreds of missions that the Space 
Shuttle will fly. 

Finally, Iam pleased to have succeeded 
in restoring the $7 million cut in re- 
search and program management for 
NASA. NASA, as is noted in the report, 
has dramatically decreased its person- 
nel in the past few years and the present 
budget level will support only the same 
level of personnel as are now on board. 
In fact, it is now evident that because 
of increased costs for utilities and other 
fixed items it may not be possible under 
the budget estimate for NASA even to 
continue to support its present personnel. 

I was very disappointed that the vote 
in the subcommittee to increase Senator 
PROXMIRE’s recommendation of only 
$500,000 for the National Institute of 
Building Sciences was negative. While 
there mav be some room for criticism, 
we should remember that the very way 
this institute is set up in the authoriza- 
tion act provides that it will become 
privately supported in a very short time 
and that all the Congress and the people 
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are called upon to do is to provide some 
rather modest and initial funding until 
they get going, and then they will wean 
themselves away from Government sup- 
port. I think it is incumbent on us to 
provide at least that minimum support 
necessary for them to succeed. 

As for the National Science Founda- 
tion, I was especially pleased that my 
amendment restoring all of the House 
cuts in research and related activities 
except for $4 million, which will be un- 
authorized, succeeded in the subcommit- 
tee and is now in the bill. I have sroken 
before about the importance I, and I be- 
lieve many others, attach, to supporting 
basic research and certain applied re- 
search in this country. I will not belabor 
the point here except to say that I think 
our Government errs on the modest side. 
This is not to say that there cannot be 
improvement in our research undertak- 
ings and in its management. On that 
subject, Senator BELLMon has _ raised 
certain criticisms of NSF’s management 
and I offered to join with him in going 
into this in detail with NSF. 

I was very pleased to support Senator 
Bayu’s amendment to increase funds for 
the Veterans’ Administration medical 
and prosthetic research so that the VA 
will not be cutting back on its research in 
the various VA centers throughout the 
country. 

Finally, I would like to address the 
cost-sharing requirement contained in 
the bill. My remarks will be supplemen- 
tary to those contained in the report at 
page 79. I would direct the attention of 
all U.S. Government regulation writers 
to NASA’s management instruction 
based on this provision (published in the 
Federal Register 36FR 20219, 20220, Oc- 
tober 19, 1971) which is an example of a 
correct interpretation to be given to the 
provision in the bill. The management 
instruction states, in part: 

Cost sharing is not applicable to contracts 
for basic or applied research resulting from 
an unsolicited proposal when the proposer 
certifies in writing to the contracting officer 
that it has no commercial, production, edu- 
cational, or service activities on which to use 
the results of the research; and that it has 
no means of recovering any cost sharing on 
such projects. In the foregoing situations, 
where there is no measurable gain to the 
performing organization, there is, therefore, 
no mutuality of interest and it would not be 
equitable for the government to require cost 
sharing. 


Attention is also directed to other lan- 
guage in NASA’s management instruc- 
tion which delineates specific cases in 
which cost-sharing is not required. 

I would also refer Government regu- 
lation writers to the December 1972 re- 
port of the Commission on Government 
Procurement, the April 1976 report of 
the President’s Biomedical Research 
Panel, and the April 1977 education re- 
port of the Commission on Federal 
Paperwork, which all pointed out the un- 
reasonable paperwork and reporting bur- 
dens imposed on educational institutions 
and recommended the elimination of 
cost sharing on research projects with 
them except where they would clearly 
benefit by use of the results through 
commercial or production activities. 
Educational institutions for many years 
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have voluntarily shared costs at levels 
above agency requirements. I am sure 
that the committee expects they will 
continue to do so. However, it is not the 
committee’s intention to impose on them 
unreasonable costly paperwork and re- 
porting requirements. 

It may be that this cost-sharing pro- 
vision should not be carried in this bill 
but I suggest that if this is the case, it, or 
a similar provision, should then be con- 
tained in a legislative bill so that it goes 
into the United States Code in a way 
that will equitably affect all recipients 
of Government research contracts or 
grants. 

I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments by our distinguished colleagues, 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE) and the the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Hernz), be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR BROOKE 


I must strongly oppose the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin. As I understand it, this amend- 
ment would reduce by two percent every 
non-entitlement item contained in the HUD- 
Independent Agencies Appronriations bill 
which was reported by the Appropriations 
Committee. I recognize the need to reduce 
the federal deficit and to control the rate 
of inflation. However, I strongly believe that 
housing for low-income families and the 
elderly is one national priority which should 
not be lightly disregarded in our rush to 
slice the Federal budget. Therefore, I urge 
my colleagues to oppose this amendment 
which would impose a disproportionately 
harsh burden upon low-income families and 
elderly Americans. 

The distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has stated that his proposal to cut spe- 
cific programs by two percent avoids a “meat 
ax" approach to reducing the budget while 
preserving the funding decisions made in 
Committee. With regard to the HUD budget, 
however, this amendment would effectively 
result in an across-the-board reduction in 
HUD programs, almost all of which are non- 
entitlement accounts. This amendment 
would also negate the Appropriations Com- 
mittee funding recommendations which re- 
sulted from careful consideration of all pro- 
posals offered during its deliberations. 

The full Appropriations Committee has re- 
ported a bill that is already $1.015 billion 
less than the original HUD appropriations re- 
quest. This amount represents an overall re- 
duction of three percent, and brings the HUD 
budget well below the targets set in the 
budget resolution. 

A two percent reduction in the HUD Appro- 
priation bill would have serious impact on 
essential housing and community develop- 
ment programs. 

It would mean: 

1. A cut of 7,500 housing units for low 
and moderate income families and the elder- 
ly. This would mean that funds would be 
available for 30,000 fewer housing units than 
this year, and almost 40,000 fewer housing 
units than FY 1977. This would also mean 
that for FY 1979, only about 348,000 units of 
assisted housing could be produced—a figure 
far below the 400,000 units which were orig- 
inally requested by the Administration. 

2. A cut of about 600 housing units in the 
Section 202 housing program for the elderly 
and handicapped. 

3. About 400 fewer section 312 loans for the 
rehabilitation of residential properties in sup- 
port of urban revitalization programs. 

4. About three fewer urban development 
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action grants, or significantly smaller grants 
to cities. 

5. A cut of $15 million in public housing 
operating subsidies which are not even ade- 
quate to meet the operating needs of public 
housing authorities at the Appropriations 
Committee level. 

6. About 42 fewer troubled projects would 
receive the new flexible operating subsidy de- 
signed to assist financially distressed FHA- 
insured multifamily projects. 

7. A reduction of up to 750 new HUD staff 
positions. 

Mr. President, there was ample opportunity 
for the Appropriations Committee to consider 
amendments to cut specific HUD programs. 
Extensive hearings and lengthy deliberations 
led to the funding decisions recommended by 
the Committee. I believe that this amend- 
ment would jeopardize the integrity of the 
Appropriations Committee action. 

The distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
will recall that he supported the Chiles 
Amendment to the Housing Authorization 
bill which reduced funding for low-income 
housing programs to the Administration’s 
requested level. Although I strongly opposed 
the Chiles Amendment, there was a rational 
basis for cuts in the authorization of pro- 
grams which exceeded the targets set in the 
first concurrent resolution on the budget. 
This is clearly not the case with regard to 
appropriations, however, since the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations do not exceed the 
budget, and in fact are three percent below 
the Administration's budget. 

A similar attempt was made on the House 
floor to cut the HUD-Independent Agencies 
appropriation by two percent, I am pleased 
that the House accorded great weight to 
the judgment of its Appropriations Com- 
mittee and soundly rejected that amend- 
ment. And I strongly urge my colleagues to 
reject this amendment. 

The Administration also opposes this 
amendment. I have received a letter from 
HUD Secretary Patricia Harris strongly urg- 


ing that no further reductions be made in 
the HUD budget, and I ask that this letter 
be placed in the Record. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 3, 1978. 
Hon. Epwarp W. BROOKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BROOKE: We are concerned 
that an effort may be made in the Senate to 
reduce the appropriation for the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development for fiscal 
year 1979 by an additional 2 percent from 
the level recommended by the HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies Subcommittee. 


I strongly urge that no further reductions 
be made from our budget request. The bud- 
get submitted for this Department was 
sound and fully justified, recognizing the 
balance which must be sought between com- 
peting national priorities and the Nation’s 
housing needs. The levels recommended by 
the Committee for programs for which we are 
seeking funding are within our budget rec- 
ommendations. We would hope that the Sen- 
ate would accord considerable weight to 
those recommendations. 


Although a 2 percent cut may appear in- 
significant, it could mean a reduction of 
almost 7,500 housing units for low income 
families. It could mean nearly four hundred 
fewer Section 312 loans in support of pro- 
grams to aid urban revitalization. The re- 
duction of 2 percent would mean, also, a re- 
duction of up to 750 new positions, thus de- 
priving HUD of staff badly needed to speed 
processing of applications for housing and 
community development assistance. 

I would hope, therefore, that the Senate 
would refrain from making further reduc- 
tions from our budget request. 

Sincerely yours, 
PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS. 
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I also have been informed that the Office 
of Management and Budget opposes the 
Proxmire amendment. 

From the very beginning, HUD Secretary 
Harris has characterized her budget as a lean, 
bare-bones budget. When she appeared be- 
fore the HUD-Independent Agencies Subcom- 
mittee on April 13, she said the following: 

“I believe the budgct we are presenting is a 
good one; and it provides an appropriate bal- 
ance between the needs of the people and 
the resources available to meet those needs. 
I would hope that Congress would approve 
this budget and not make reductions as has 
been the case in the past. It is not HUD 
which would suffer the cons2quences of a 
reduction. Rather, it is the poor who would 
be. further deprived if our requests are not 
approved. I would urge that this Committee 
not be responsible for such an unfortunate 
result.” 

I wish to echo the Secretary's words which 
are most appropriate today, and urge my col- 
leagues to oppos any reductions below the 
levels recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HEINZ 


I wish to express my profound concern 
about this effort to reduce the appropriations 
for urgently needed housing and urban de- 
velopment initiatives. The bill brought be- 
fore us by the full Appropriations Committee 
is already under the budget request by over 
$1 billion. The legislation calls for signifi- 
cantly less spending than we on the Senate 
Banking Committee felt was necessary. 

The amendment before us does not seek 
to speak to the problems which we had be- 
fore us in the Housing Subcommittee, the 
Banking Committee, or the Appropriations 
Committee. Rather, without regard to des- 
perate human needs or to the initiatives 
which had peen deliberated upon by 4 dif- 
ferent committees, this amendment would 
use a blind approach to simply cut spending. 
It is not tied to rhyme or reason, to needs 
or programs, to budget decisions or commit- 
tee deliberations. The amendment would 
simply strike at persons in this country 
who are least able to turn to any other 
alternatives. 

When the Administration came before us 
this year, it requested enough funding for 
400,000 Section 8/public housing units. This 
was the figure we worked with in the Budget 
Committee. After considering needs, we in- 
creased this amount in the Banking Com- 
mittee. On the floor of the Senate, an 
amendment was passed which was meant to 
bring the assisted housing in line with the 
Administration request and the Budget Com- 
mittee authorization. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of miscalculations, the amount agreed 
upon by the Senate fell 25,000 units short 
of the estimated needs. To now further re- 
duce the number of assisted units will only 
increase the burden of misery for many 
Americans. It is safe to say that, as always, 
those who will be the first to suffer will be 
the elderly and the handicapped. 

What will be gained by this reduction as 
proposed by my colleague Chairman Prox- 
mire? We will prevent some 7500 families 
from having an opportunity for decent, safe 
and sanitary housing. We will decrease 
elderly and handicapped units by 600. We 
will, most likely, ensure the failure of a 
number of low-income housing projects in 
which the federal government holds major 
investments. We will knock 3-4 cities out of 
the Urban Development Action Grants pro- 
grams. We will stop some 500 families from 
rehabilitating their homes, 80 others from 
participating in the successful urban home- 
steading program. We will take away counsel- 
ing assistance which has proved so effective 
in preventing defaults. 

It appears that we will be successful, if this 
amendment passes, in making many helpless 
people homeless. I must question whether we 
will really be saving the federal government 
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any money. It seems more likely that by add- 
ing to the misery of those most in need of 
our compassion and assistance, we are certain 
to place heavier costs on the federal govern- 
ment in other areas: specifically in nursing 
homes, health care centers, and welfare 
offices. By ignoring our goal of providing each 
and every American with shelter, we are only 
putting off the inevitable, and, ironically, 
making it more expensive at a later date. 
The needs before us will neither fade away, 
nor be legislated away. They will endure. 

I urge my colleagues to reject this amend- 
ment and this approach. Our compassion and 
leadership require better legislation than an 
across-the-board cut. It is easy to just reduce 
funding; it is more in keeping with this body 
to act deliberately and on the basis of rea- 
son. If, in fact, we are unable to determine 
where reductions in this bill should come, 
then we are only acting out of weakness to 
accept this amendment, not out of wisdom, 
logic, or strength. The careful consideration 
of the issues before us which would be ad- 
versely impacted by this amendment have 
received attention and scrutiny by the 
Budget Committee, the Banking Committee, 
the Appropriations Committee, and the full 
Senate. To reverse this weicht of wisdom, 
and to reduce the role of these Committees 
and the Senate to so little should be opposed 
by all. The weight and tradition of our proc- 
esses have given us a good bill. To turn our 
backs on all the work we have done would be 
a serious breach of our commitment to low 
income Americans. I urge my colleagues to 
support this bill as is and to vote down this 
amendment. 


AMENDMENT NO, 3429 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 3429. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Morcan), for himself and Mr. Javirs. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 23, line 9, after the semicolon, in- 
sert the following: “for the registration under 
section 3 of the Military Selective Service Act 
of all male persons who attain eighteen years 
of age during the fiscal year 1979;”". 

On page 23, line 10, strike out “$7,045,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$17,000,000”. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
be added as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

For the benefit of those who are here, 
it will be my intention to reserve the re- 
mainder of my time, and I believe it is 
the leaders’ intention that we then go 
over until Monday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the manager of the 
bill give me 1 or 2 minutes to state the 
situation. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield the majority 
leader whatever time he wishes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
for the benefit of Senators on both sides 
of the aisle, the distinguished Senator 
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from North Carolina and I and the chair- 
man have discussed this matter. The vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina will not occur today. As a 
matter of fact, there will be no more roll- 
calls today. 

However, if Senators wish to call up 
amendments during the remainder of 
the day, some of which may be voice 
voted, they are certainly free to do so, 
and are encouraged to do so. 

Otherwise, Senators may be sure that 
the rolicall vote, if such is ordered on the 
amendment by Mr. Morcan, will be on 
Monday. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
MONDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will come in at 10 o’clock on 
Monday morning. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, after the two leaders or their 
designees have been recognized under the 
standing order on Monday morning, and 
after any orders for the recognition of 
Senators that may be entered prior there- 
to, that the Senate resume its considera- 
tion of the HUD appropriation bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. This would 
mean, Mr. President, that on Monday 
after the two leaders are recognized, the 
Senate having come in at 10 o'clock, 
action would be resumed on the HUD 
appropriation bill. Rollcall votes would 
occur during the morning on amend- 
ments and motions in relation to the 
same, but the final rollcall vote on HUD 
would not occur until after the vote on 
passage of the legislative appropriation 

ill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That order 
has already been entered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me ask the ma- 
jority leader this: I understand that the 
final votes on all three of these bills, the 
supplemental appropriation bill, the leg- 
islative appropriation bill, and the HUD 
bill, will occur on Monday. We will have 
had very little debate, as I understand 
it, on the HUD bill. Will there be debate 
on amendments on Monday? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I think that 
would have to be, by virtue of necessity. 
It could not be foreseen that the Senate 
would spend 4 or 5 hours today on the 
Hart Office Building. That did happen; 
the Senate spent most of today debating 
that provision, and consequently there 
was no chance to finish the others bills 
today. 

Mr. MATHIAS. If the distinguished 
majority leader will yield, I think he 
sees what is in the hearts and minds of 
men, certainly the minds of the men 
and women of the Senate, as well as or 
better than anyone else around here. Is 
there not a danger that Members will 
assume that there will be no rollcall votes 
until 3 o’clock on Monday? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No. No. 

Mr. MATHIAS. And that we might 
have very poor attendance earlier in the 
day on Monday? These are very impor- 
tant amendments which will be voted on 
on this bill. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If the Senator 
will permit me, they have no basis what- 
soever to make that assumption, because 
when the leadership entered into the 
order, I believe it was yesterday— 
may I ask the distinguished assistant 
Republican leader, when this order was 
entered, was it not made absolutely, pos- 
itively, indubitably, and unquestionably 
clear that rollcall votes could, might, 
and problably would occur on Monday 
prior to the hour of 3 o’clock p.m., but 
only the votes on final passage of these 
three appropriation bills would begin 
no earlier than 3 o’clock on Monday? 

It was explicitly stated in the RECORD, 
and will be there for all to read, that 
other votes could occur and probably 
would occur. 

I am glad that the Senator from 
Maryland has raised the question now, 
because it gives me the opportunity to 
again state that for the record. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would think—— 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield to me? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. What the Senator from 
West Virginia says is correct. Unfortu- 
nately, though, while the Senator made 
clear that there could be votes on other 
matters before 3 o’clock on Monday, the 
assumption was, however, that we would 
be able to get through with these appro- 
priations measures today, that all three 
of these appropriation bills would be 
finished today, and that we would be on 
other matters on Monday. 

I hoped, for instance, that we would 
be on the Interior appropriations on 
Monday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. And had we been, 
there would have been votes on the In- 
terior appropriations on Monday. But I 
do think Senators who were interested 
in this bill would have been under the 
impression, when they stayed here to- 
day, that the Senate would have finished 
its consideration of all amendments on 
this bill today. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. However, they 
were not here today. I assume about a 
fourth of the Senators have been absent 
today, so those who were absent could 
not complain because the bill was not 
completed, but those who have stayed 
and labored in the vineyard through the 
heat of the day should be the ones who 
are disappointed. 

But there is nothing we could do about 
it, because the Senate spent so much 
time on the amendment dealing with 
the Hart Office Building. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, if I 
could make a suggestion, I have been 
here all day today, and I will be here on 
Monday, so it makes no difference to me. 

Mr. FORD. It is just a short drive. 

Mr. MATHIAS. But having been here 
all day today, I think the impression 
may have gotten around this afternoon, 
having listened to what Senators were 
saying, that Senators would be clear on 
Monday, and I would urge Senator STEV- 
ENS and those on the majority side to 
make sure that the hotline gets to every 
Senator’s office before all the birds have 
fiown that that impression which may 
be abroad is in error. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. All the Byrds 
will not have flown. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield for a point of in- 
formation? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Rosert and 
Harry will be around. 

May I say to my friend we will make 
every effort to notify other Senators 
through the cloakrooms, as he suggests. 

Mr. FORD. Will the majority yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. FORD. What is the procedure left 
to us this afternoon? The Senator from 
North Carolina has an amendment on 
which he will take 5 minutes, and then 
we will lay that amendment over until 
Monday for a vote. What follows the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Any other 
Senator who wishes to call up his amend- 
ment today could do so. and advance 
it to the point of utilizing all the time 
on it. 

Mr. FORD. If it is acceptable to the 
majority and the minority, could it be 
attached to the bill? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes; it could 
be voice voted. 

Mr. FORD. Would it be appropriate for 
me to get unanimous consent that my 
amendment be taken up following the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. FORD. I ask unanimous consent, 
then, Mr. President, that I be allowed 
to call up an amendment following the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, with all 
respect to the majority leader, there is 
a problem involved in the fact that this 
bill is going to carry over until Monday, 
and it does present a problem with re- 
gard to the timing of the votes on the 
amendments. The current intention is to 
come in, as I understand it, at 10 o’clock 
on Monday? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Could the majority 
leader get some of these people who have 
gone away with, I think, the unfortunate 
impression—I want to assure you that 
I made no commitments or anything— 
under the mistaken impression that this 
bill would be finished and that the three 
votes on final passage could be the first 
votes? Could we reach some sort of un- 
derstanding as to when these first votes 
would come up, that will be carried over? 

I am not talking about the votes 
which might come up on amendments 
that are raised Monday, but the votes 
that will carry over until Monday. Can 
we get an understanding as to when 
they will take place so we can accommo- 
date these people who have gone? I can- 
not anticipate what votes will be called 
for on Monday morning and neither can 
the manager of the bill or the ranking 
member. We said such things might 
occur. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. There are things that 
are coming up today. We know two of 
them now. Could we get an agreement 
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that they will start at 3 o'clock preceding 
the third reading votes on the other bill? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
ordinarily I would be a little hesitant to 
agree to such a suggestion in view of 
the fact we only have 41 working days 
remaining between now and October 7. 
But if it is agreeable with the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina, 
who happens to be the Member who 
presently has an amendment up, whose 
amendment will be laid aside temporar- 
ily from time to time to call up other 
amendments, but whose amendment can 
be the amendment upon which a vote 
will occur, if it is agreeable to him to set 
a particular time for a vote on his 
amendment that is all right with me and 
I would gladly accede in this instance. 

I know the distinguished assistant Re- 
publican leader worked hard on his side 
of the aisle to get the 3-day rule waived 
so that the Senate could proceed to take 
up all three of these appropriations bills 
today. I feel an obligation in return for 
that courtesy to try to work out an ar- 
rangement that will accommodate all 
Senators as much as possible. 

Mr. STEVENS. What about the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. FORD. Perhaps it could be dis- 
posed of now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not know about 
that. 

Mr. FORD. We can get into it, and 
we will have a good argument and then 
we will lay it over until Monday and 
try to beat the chairman. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I would like 
to ask the Senator from North Carolina, 
what time would be agreeable to him? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will be agreeable to 
whatever time would be most suitable 
for the leadership. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. STEVENS. I might say that a ma- 
jority of the Senators coming back for 
votes anticipate the votes will begin at 
3 o’clock. On the matters to be carried 
over I picked 3 o’clock because I think 
that is when people expect votes not com- 
pleted today to commence on Monday. 
Again, we have made no assurance. I do 
not know what can come up on Monday 
morning. There was no assurance that 
there would be no votes on amendments 
raised on Monday. The idea was that the 
votes we carried over would commence 
at 3. I would urge the majority leader 
to consider that. 

Mr. MORGAN. That would be agree- 
able with me. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Then if it is 
agreeable with the manager of the bill 
and the ranking member, and if it is 
feasible, we will proceed on the basis that 
the first vote on any amendment to the 
bill will occur at 3 p.m. on Monday. The 
first vote will be on Mr. Morcan’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MATHIAS. We have objection on 
this side. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is the objection to 
the timing? 
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Mr. MATHIAS. To the time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is 3 o’clock too late? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
without an agreement we are going to 
vote well before 3 o’clock. It is to the 
benefit of Senators who want to be ac- 
commodated not to object to this agree- 
ment. 

Mr. MATHIAS. May I suggest to the 
distinguished majority leader 3:30, 30 
minutes later? 

Mr. STEVENS. We are talking about 
something that could not occur anyway 
because the vote on the supplemental 
takes place at 3, and the vote on the 
legislative at 3:15. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No. That is at 
3:30. 

Mr. STEVENS. And these amend- 
ments, or whatever happens on this bill, 
will follow them. I do not know what the 
argument is. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Except votes 
on amendments may occur in the 
morning. 

Mr. STEVENS. But I am talking about 
the carry-over votes on this bill will oc- 
cur after we have disposed of the sup- 
plemental and the legislative bill under 
the agreement which is already an order. 
Am I not correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the vote on the sup- 
plemental will occur at 3:30. 

Mr. STEVENS. May I inquire when 
will be the legislative vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be 10 minutes of debate following 
that vote, which would make it 5 minutes 
to 4. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Could these follow se- 
quentially right after that in the order 
in which they arise? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Unless we en- 
ter a new order, a vote will occur on Mr. 
MorGan’s amendment during the morn- 
ing and on Mr. Forp’s amendment fol- 
lowing that vote. 

I am trying to get an order that will 
allow a vote on Mr. Morcan’s amend- 
ment at 3 o’clock and on the second 
amendment that is ordered at 3:15, and 
then the vote will occur on the supple- 
mental at 3:30. That would protect some 
Senators. Otherwise, we are going to 
have a half-dozen votes before 3 o'clock. 
I do know that I would like to accom- 
modate the acting Republican leader. I 
announce right here and now that he 
has worked hard to get the 3-day rule 
waived. 

Mr. STENNIS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. What is the unanimous- 
consent request, if any, which is before 
the body? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request is for the 
timing of the vote on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. STENNIS. What time is proposed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
o’clock is proposed on Monday after- 
noon. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that rollcall 
votes ordered on amendments relating to 
the HUD appropriations bill prior to the 
hour of 3:30 p.m. on Monday occur on 
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Monday following the votes on the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill and the 
legislative appropriations bill, and oc- 
cur in sequence back-to-back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right to 
object, I want to state I am indebted to 
the majority leader for his courtesy. 
Again I want to emphasize we have no 
agreement about any amendments that 
might be raised on this bill once we com- 
menced work on Monday morning on 
matters which are not carried over, just 
so everybody understands it. Right? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Exactly. The 
only votes being carried over are votes on 
passage of the two previous appropria- 
tions bills and any rollcall votes ordered 
today on the amendments to the HUD 
appropriations bills. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Reserving the right to 
object, I have a point of clarification of 
the majority leader. If there were any 
tabling motions on amendments, that 
would interject certain flexibility in that 
schedule. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Let us say, for 
example, that Mr. Morcan calls up his 
amendment—of course, he will reserve 
his time, by unanimous consent—if a 
Senator moved to table that, it is my 
understanding that that tabling motion 
would go over also because it has to do 
with that amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. That would be my 
understanding, too. 

It is also my understanding, if I may 
ask my good friend, that either Mr. 
MorGan, or Mr. Forp or whoever else 
might call up an amendment here might 
reserve 5 or 10 minutes of his time for 
addressing the Senate on Monday prior 
to his vote— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, by unani- 
mous consent, he can do that. 

Mr. STEVENS. By consent. He has to 
ask for it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It has to be by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not ex- 
pect to object, I just want to be sure that 
the Morgan amendment, under this con- 
cept agreement, the vote thereon, and 
argument on it would not come until the 
afternoon of Monday? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Morcan 
is going to utilize 5 minutes of his time 
today. The managers of the bill may uti- 
lize some time today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, so there will be no question about 
it, that the vote on the amendment by 
Mr. MorcGan occur on Monday, after util- 
izing whatever time remains on that 
amendment, following the vote on the 
legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to obje-t, just to 
avoid a possible disappointment on the 
part of some Senator on Monday, it is 
my hope, a hope the consummation of 
which is devoutly to be desired, that the 
debate on this amendment will have been 
completed by 3 o’clock, or by 3:30, I 
guess; at any rate, the time at which the 
first vote has been ordered. 
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In the event that we have not com- 
pleted debate, is it the understanding of 
the majority leader that, at that time, 
we would suspend the debate, we would 
have the rollcalls that were then ordered, 
and then would resume debate when all 
of the rollcalls then ordered have been 
completed? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. We shall have 
the two rollcall votes on the passage of 
the two appropriations bills. If, when Mr. 
Morcan completes his statement today, 
there are 10 minutes remaining on his 
amendment, or 20, and Mr. Forp gets 
unanimous consent that that amendment 
be laid aside and he be allowed to take 
up his amendment, on Monday, what- 
ever time is left on the Morgan amend- 
ment will be there for use. 

Mr. STEVENS. I think the question is, 
What happens to pending business at 
3:30 on Monday? If it still is not finished, 
it will be set aside and taken up after the 
votes? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. And will be resumed 
after the votes, that is what I ask. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the first vote will oc- 
cur at 3:30 p.m. on the supplemental 
appropriations bill, to be followed by 10 
minutes of debate on the legislative ap- 
propriations bill, to be followed by a vote 
on that bill. 

The request now is that Mr. Morcan’s 
amendment will be voted on on Monday 
following the vote on the legislative ap- 
propriations bill; and that other amend- 
ments offered today will be voted upon 
back to back, following the vote on Mr. 
Morcan’s amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Let me modi- 
fy that request, Mr. President; that such 
votes occur if ordered to lay over until 
Monday and following any time that may 
be reserved on those amendments not 
utilized today. 

Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right to 
object, we have not eliminated, as I un- 
derstand it, that short time, should it be 
required, on either the supplemental or 
the legislative appropriations for state- 
ments and third reading not to exceed 
10 minutes, 5 minutes on either side, if 
it is requested? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield further, we also have other amend- 
ments to the HUD appropriation bill, 
which I am sure will be called up. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. On Monday 
morning. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand they 
can be discussed and voted on at that 
time. Can they be discussed and voted 
on after the vote on the Morgan amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senate 
will come in at 10 o’clock on Monday. 
After the two leaders have been recog- 
nized under the standing order, the Sen- 
ate will proceed to the consideration of 
the HUD bill. Amendments will be called 
up, voted on or, by unanimous consent, 
they can be laid over until after the 
other votes, following the two votes on 
the appropriations bill. But there is 
nothing in this order that prevents Sen- 
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ators from calling up amendments on 
Monday morning, beginning at 10:10, 
utilizing their time, getting rollcall votes, 
having the rollcall votes, having those 
amendments out of the way. All that is 
being carried over precisely are those 
amendments called up today and, by 
order, put over. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to be sure 
there is nothing in this unanimous-con- 
sent request that would prevent an 
amendment from being called up to the 
HUD appropriation bill after these 
votes, say 4 o’clock, and debated. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No, no. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Can they be taken 
up at that time or not? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. To make it 
clear, amendments can be called up to 
the HUD appropriation bill as long as 
the bill is on second reading on Monday. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It is only 
when the bill goes to third reading that 
no further amendments can be called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest as described? 

The Chair hears none. It is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina for his illimitable pa- 
tience and courtesy in yielding. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes and I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. John Stirk and Ever- 
ett Engstrom, of my staff, may have the 
privilege of the floor during considera- 
tion of the HUD appropriation bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Marion Morris 
of my staff, and Mr. James Schuyler, of 
the Banking Committee and Mr. Steve 
Halloway, of the Commerce Committee, 
may have the privilege of the floor dur- 
ing this debate and vote thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from North Carolina will yield, 
I make the same request for Mr. John 
ara and Mr. Eugene Iwanciw, of my 
staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1979 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of H.R. 12936. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment lest 
I forget it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, this is, 
to me, a very important amendment. It 
has to do with the readiness of our 
Armed Forces and it is something that 
my office has spent nearly a year on. I 
want to state it briefly todav and then re- 
serve the remainder of my time for Mon- 
day. 
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Under the present selective service 
law, males are required to be registered 
when they reach 18 years. In 1972, there 
were no more draft calls. Nevertheless, 
under the law, from 1972 until 1975, reg- 
istrations were required, but in 1975, 
President Ford cut the budget of the Se- 
lective Service to the extent that they 
no longer registered 18-year-olds. So we 
do not know where the 18- and 19- and 
20-year-old young men of America are. 
This has nothing to do with reinstating 
the draft; it simply says that we want 
these young men registered in a time of 
an emergency. 

Why am I so concerned? We have a 
year’s study of the voluntary Army and I 
shall take just a minute to give some 
figures. We have the total force concept 
now. If we have mobilization, the Re- 
serves are immediately supposed to fill 
their role in combat. As a matter of fact, 
over 50 percent of the Army forces are 
Reserves. 

What happens? We simply do not have 
the Reserves to fill the bill. In the U.S. 
Army Reserves, our peacetime level is 
260,000. We only have 190,000. Therefore, 
today, we are 70,000 men below peace- 
time levels. 

In the National Guard, which is a part 
of the Reserve component, our peace- 
time level is 400,000. Our actual level is 
349,000. So we are actually 51,000 men 
below the peacetime levels in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The total wartime requirement of Re- 
serves and the Guard is 706,000. Today, 
we have 539,000. So in our wartime re- 
quirement of Reserves we are 167,000 men 
short and these are men who will con- 
stitute more than 50 percent of the com- 
bat forces. 

Now, in the time of mobilization, with- 
out any selective service organizations at 
the State level, and without the 50,000 
unpaid volunteers who should be ready 
to work, it would take us from 5 to 6 
months before we could ever set the ma- 
chinery up to be able to draft the first 
person. 

(Mr. HODGES assumed the chair.) 

Mr. MORGAN. What my amendment 
does is simply increase the appropria- 
tions for Selective Service from $7 mil- 
lion, which now maintains a very mini- 
mal staff in Washington, up to $17 mil- 
lion, which would enable them to gear 
up at the State level and recruit the 
volunteers for us to register these young 
men so that we will know where they 
are. 

It has nothing to do at all in reinstat- 
ing the draft. I wanted to make that 
clear. 

So, Mr. President, with that, I reserve 
the remainder of my time until Monday. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield on this amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will yield on the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. Of 
course. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I just say, Mr. 
President, that I offer this amendment 
on behalf of Senator Javits, Senator 
GOLDWATER, and myself. They will want 
to speak Monday, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
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very concerned about this amendment 
because it seems to me that this should 
be handled by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. There is no question that the 
Armed Services Committee has the ex- 
pertise, the knowledge, the experience, 
and the responsibility. But to leave it 
to floor debate on the HUD appropria- 
tion bill to decide what to do about this 
very important military problem, puts 
us in a very difficult position, because 
the President has issued a proclamation 
that there should be no more registra- 
tion as the Senator from North Carolina 
indicated. President Ford issued that 
proclamation. We are told President Car- 
ter supports that position. 

We are also given to understand that 
no matter how much more money we 
put in this bill, the administration will 
not spend the money on registration. 

It seems to me, under these circum- 
stances, that if the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, with their great expertise and 
competence, and I mean that, feels that 
we should put registration back into ef- 
fect, then they should take action to 
say so. 

As the Senator knows, it is possible a 
point of order may lie against this 
amendment. We have discussed this with 
the Parliamentarian. He is not sure 
about it. He would probably leave it up 
to a decision by the Senate. 

But whether or not we can overrule 
the Presidential proclamation in an ap- 
propriation bill is a substantial question. 
That is the reason why this Senator 
is particularly concerned. 

I suppose one can also make an argu- 
ment that the Selective Service has had 
nothing to do for years. That means 
they have had no physicals to give and 
no other function. If we provide this 
money now, when President Carter’s in- 
tention is apparently the same as Presi- 
dent Ford’s—not to implement registra- 
tion—it seems to me we are increasing 
the amount in this bill to no real pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, the Senator 
is correct in that the matter should be 
considered by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and it has been, in the House 
they voted 17-to-0 to do this. 

It was in the Senate. We are waiting 
for another report which will be avail- 
able the end of this year. 

I say to the Senator that, of course, 
with regard to the HUD appropriation, 
this is where the Selective Service budget 
is found. 

But I feel so strongly about the lack of 
readiness on the part of the United 
States to meet an emergency that I 
do not believe we can wait for another 
year. If we appropriate this additional 
$9 million, as evidenced by President 
Ford’s proclamation he does not have to 
spend it. 

But I would say to the Senator that 
from our study of several months with 
the military, having read the most re- 
cent reorganization report, that if this 
money is made available it would be 
utilized by the President. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to read from the committee 
report. It is brief, but it indicates the 
problems involved here: 
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At the same time, the President’s Reor- 
ganization Task Force is currently undertak- 
ing a study of the System's organization and 
management which will examine, among 
other things, the ability of Selective Service 
to meet DOD manpower requirements under 
conditions of rapid mobilization and the 
possibility of merging the System with 
DOD. 


Now, that is currently being studied: 


Furthermore, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee— 


On which the Senator from North 
Carolina serves, and I understand other 
cosponsors of his amendment also serve: 

Furthermore the Senate Armed Services 
Committee has requested the Secretary of 
Defense to submit, by December 31, 1978, 


Five months from now: 

a study assessing the costs and consequences 
of a number of alternatives to the current 
structure of the all-volunteer force. These 
alternatives include mandatory selective 
service registration at age 18 and a standby 
system to classify registrants in the event of 
mobilization. 


This study is going on at the present 
time. The report has not been completed 
and is not due until December 31, 1978: 

In view of the uncertainty surrounding the 
role of the System and the existence of 
options ranging from a merger of the Sys- 
tem with DOD, which could be expected to 
cut costs, to a reinstatement of mandatory 
registration, which would greatly increase 
costs, the Committee agrees with the House 
that the best course to follow is to keep the 
System in place at current levels of activity 
pending a final determination as to its 
future. 


We should act with full knowledge of 
what these studies indicate to us, rather 
than prejudging the issue on the basis 
of abbreviated debate on the floor, and 
without committee action. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute to answer the questions 
that have been raised. 

The reorganization committee of the 
President only had to do with where 
the Selective Service would be located. 
The reorganization committee director 
stated to my staff that the mission of 
the Selective Service remains intact and 
the issue of registration was not a factor 
in the study. 

With regard to the other study, the 
chairman of the Manpower Subcommit- 
tee (Mr. Nunn) is the man who called 
for it to be reported in December. He 
now agrees that this action can be taken 
and I am sure will state it Monday on 
the floor. 

My concern is that we just cannot 
continue to wait and wait and wait, 
without at least knowing where these 
young men are, especially when we are 
more than 160,000 men down in the Re- 
serves, and these are the people who con- 
stitute part of our combat forces. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
difficulty is that if we act favorably and 
pass the amendment, it means we are 
acting without the results of the study 
before us. 

That is why a study is being under- 
taken. Sure, it is costing money, but I 
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am sure it can give us some knowledge 
and understanding of the situation. 

It seems to me it is not logical for us 
to impetuously act to provide registra- 
tion without having the facts in front of 
us in adding this money, which, as I 
pointed out, the administration is resist- 
ing. I think they will not spend it in any 
event. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WALLOP. Will the Senator yield 
me 5 minutes off the bill to engage in 
a dialog about certain problems we see 
with the bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, I yield 5 min- 
utes on the bill to the distinguished Sen- 
ator. I beg the Senator’s pardon, I am 
very sorry, I should not have done that 
because, after all, the pending amend- 
ment is the amendment by the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

It may be that other Senators would 
like to discuss that amendment while 
it is pending. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, there was 
a umanimous-consent agreement that 
my amendment would follow the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. The Senator 
just wanted to engage in a very brief 
colloguy at this time, unless there is 
some other amendment to be called up 
at the present time. 

Mr. FORD. The Senator and I are 
holding Senators here. If the Senator’s 
horse is hitched outside, I will be glad 
to yield to him. But if he is not ina 
hurry, I could get mine out of the way. 

Mr. WALLOP. I certainly would not 
want to do that. My horse is not hitched, 
he is grazing on the lawn. All I have to 
do is make sure he is clean. 

I am sure we have time, 

Mr. DURKIN. I say to the Senator 
from Wyoming that I wonder if the 
horse that is grazing on the lawn is the 
one he used in the ads very successfully 
in his campaign. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator asking unanimous consent that 
the pending amendment be set aside? 

Mr. FORD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1602 
(Subsequently numbered Amendment 
No. 3432) 

(Purpose: To increase Consumer Product 
Safety Commission authorization) 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, under the 
previous order, I send an unprinted 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp), 
for himself and Mr. DURKIN, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 1602: 

On page 12, line 16, strike $40,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$42.500.000, of 
which $2,500,000 shall be used for such pur- 
poses as the Commission shall determine to 
be necessary and appropriate in carrying out 
its function”. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the name of the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Dur- 
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KIN) be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield, without the time 
being charged against me. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute without the time being charged 
to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT—H.R. 12028 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at such 
time as the Veterans Housing bill, Cal- 
endar No. 978, H.R. 12028, is called up, 
there be a time agreement thereon as 
follows: One hour on the bill, to be 
equally divided between Mr. CRANSTON 
and Mr. STAFFORD; 30 minutes on any 
amendments; 15 minutes on any debat- 
able motion, appeal, or point of order, if 
such is submitted to the Senate for dis- 
cussion; the order to be in the usual 
form, and with the proviso that the bill 
not be called up before 1:30 p.m. on 
Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I will not ob- 
ject if the majority leader will add the 
usual language with respect to the possi- 
bility of nongermane amendments to 
be offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The request 
I made would preclude nongermane 
amendments. 

Mr. DURKIN. My request is this: Will 
the Senator extend his unanimous-con- 
sent request to allow for the possibility of 
one nongermane amendment to be added 
by the Senator from New Hampshire? 
ier STEVENS. May we inquire what 
it is? 

Mr. DURKIN,. An amendment dealing 
with veterans’ payments. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That may be 
germane. I would have no objection to 
that amendment, if it is not germane. 

Mr. STEVENS. Was this discussed with 
the committee in any way? Are they 
aware of it at all? 

Mr. DURKIN. Iam not sure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is not 
talking about an amendment to the 
HUD bill, is he? 

Mr. DURKIN. No. 

Mr. STEVENS. He is talking about an 
amendment to the veterans’ bill. I have 
no objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. May I just have 
a few moments to check out the request 
with respect to the nongermane 
amendment? Does the Senator have a 
time limit on it? 

: = DURKIN. Fifteen minutes to a 
side. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will check on it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I withdraw my request temporarily. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
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Senator Durkin, having withdrawn his 
request for modification of the time 
agreement which I earlier stated in rela- 
tion to Calendar Order No. 978, H.R. 
12028, the veterans’ housing, I renew my 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Ordered, That when the Senate proceeds 
to the consideration of H.R. 12028 (Order 
No. 978), an act to amend title 38, U.S.C., to 
improve the housing programs of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, but in any event no 
earlier than 1:30 p.m., Monday, August 7, 
1978, debate on any amendment shall be 
limited to 30 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover, of such and the 
manager of the bill; and debate on any 
debatable motion, appeal, or point of order 
which is submitted or on which the Chair 
entertains debate shall be limited to 15 
minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of such and the mana- 
ger of the bill: Provided, That in the event 
the manager of the bill is in favor of any 
such amendment or motion, the time in 
opposition thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or his designee; Provided 
further, That no amendment that is not ger- 
mane to the provisions of the said bill shall 
be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
final passage of the said bill, debate shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the Senator from 
California (Mr. CRANsTON) and the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD): Provided, 
That the said Senators, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the said bill, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the considera- 
tion of any amendment, debatable motion, 
appeal, or point of order. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1979 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment adds $2,500,000 to the discretionary 
funds of the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. I am convinced of the ne- 
cessity of this amendment for three rea- 
sons: 

First, the Appropriations Committee 
has already cut the agency $1.4 million 
below the OMB request for fiscal year 
1979, a figure reducing the budget of 
the Commission below that of the 1978 
budget without even considering infla- 
tionary cost increases. 

If the additional 2-percent cut pro- 
posed or announced by the Senator from 
Wisconsin is accepted along with my 
amendment, this would reduce the budg- 
et approximately to what OMB requested 
for fiscal year 1979. 

Second, the Commission has new lead- 
ership which is committed to the agen- 
cy’s mission of reduction of product-re- 
lated injuries and deaths. To cut the 
budget of the agency now will cripple 
this new effort before the leadership has 
had a chance to effectively assert itself. 

Third, the new Commission has nar- 
rowed its focus to only those hazards 
that are serious and widespread. This 
agency is the only Federal agency with 
sole responsibility to protect consumers 
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in their homes against hazards such as 
fires and accidental poisonings. A budget 
level below that of the President’s rec- 
ommendation will directly reduce this 
protection to the public. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
that I share concern over the ever-ex- 
panding Federal bureaucracy and believe 
that the Appropriations Committee is 
doing an excellent job of holding the line 
on the overall budget. However, I think 
the committee may not be aware of the 
effect of the committee cuts on an agen- 
cy whose budget is already the third 
smallest of all the independent regula- 
tory agencies and tiny in relation to its 
broad jurisdiction. Indeed, the CPSC is 
not part of the ever-expanding bureauc- 
racy. Since CPSC’s creation its budgetary 
resources have been steadily shrinking. 
Due to inflation, the Appropriations 
Committee's $40 million mark is $7.4 mil- 
lion less, in 1974 dollars, than the fiscal 
year 1974 budget. 

Mr. President, $40 million would leave 
little discretionary money to devote to 
the Commission's priority projects. Fixed 
costs such as salaries and rent already 
consume 80 percent of the $40 million 
budget. Only $8.3 million is presently 
available for directly supporting the pri- 
ority projects. An additional 2-percent 
cut to the $40,000,000 as proposed by 
Senator PROXMIRE’s amendment would 
reduce these discretionary funds by 
$800,000. 

This new Commission has already 
shown that it is serious about focusing 
its efforts on product hazards that pose 
several risks. The Commissioners recent- 
ly narrowed the list of priority projects 
from 46 to 24, including programs on 
such initial hazards as flammable home 
insulation, chainsaws, and cancer-caus- 
ing substances. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Con- 
sumer Subcommittee, I have been one 
of the most outspoken critics of exces- 
sive cost and inefficiency within the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission. The 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation has held lengthy over- 
sight hearings during the 95th Congress 
into the agency's performance. As an 
outgrowth of this review, the committee 
decided to reauthorize the agency for 3 
years as well as to amend the act to ad- 
dress some valid criticism of the agency's 
past performance. I intend to continue 
vigorous oversight to attempt to keep the 
agency operating at optimum efficiency. 

Mr. President, I am convinced of the 
necessity for congressional support for 
this agency at this time. The Commis- 
sion has had severe personnel difficulties 
in the past 5 years which lead to charges 
of abuse by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. However, new leadership has now 
been brought into the Commission and 
President Carter has recently appointed 
two new Commissioners, reappointed a 
third, and designated a new Chairman. 

I am pleased to note that the Commis- 
sion has issued its first safety standard, 
a Federal minimum safety standard for 
cellulose home insulation, under the 
leadership of the new Chairman well be- 
fore its due date of September 8. I think 
this expeditious action on the part of 
the Commission is an important sign 
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that new dynamic leadership is begin- 
ning to assert itself effectively. 

Mr. President, the congressional man- 
date 5 years ago with the inception of 
the agency was to reduce the number of 
product-related injuries and deaths that 
occur each year. Regardless of tùe valid 
criticisms directed at the agen the 
fact remains that the Commission has 
reduced suffering and death in the past. 
With continued strict congressional over- 
sight, Commissioners who are committed 
to the agency’s mission, amendments to 
the authorization act allowing greater 
flexibility within the Commission, and 
an adequate budget provided by this 
amendment, I believe the Commission 
will improve its performance. 

Mr. President, I yield such time to the 
Senator from Nevada, the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation, as he may need. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment offered by Senator Forp 
to increase the appropriation of the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission by 
$2.5 million. 

We are all concerned about the ever- 
expanding Federal bureaucracy—its 
price tag keeps growing, while the value 
of the product it delivers is more and 
more in question. 

While the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission is part of the bureaucracy, 
its budget history makes it an exception 
to the rule. Due to inflation, a $40 million 
budget for fiscal year 1979 would give the 
Commission 21 percent less buying power 
than it had in fiscal year 1974—the year 
of the agency's first budget. 

Yet it is precisely a $40 million budget 
that the Appropriations Committee has 
recommended, That figure is $1.5 million 
less than the President’s recommenda- 
tion, and nearly $5 million less than the 
Commission’s estimate of its budget 
requirements. 

The committee’s cut is apparently 
meant to save taxpayers a few dollars. 
In fact, it will likely cost them plenty in 
increased injuries and related expenses. 
The Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion is the only Federal agency with the 
sole responsibility to protect consumers 
in their homes from electric shocks, fires, 
burns, accidental poisonings, and the 
like. A cut in its budget will directly re- 
duce the protection afforded the public 
from these hazards. 

Since 1973, for example, the Commis- 
sion estimates that its requirements for 
child-resistant caps on bottles contain- 
ing poisons and other toxic substances 
have prevented as many as 172,000 
poisonings. 

Last year alone, the Commission's ac- 
tivities resulted in remedial action taken 
on more than three-quarters of a million 
hazardous consumer products, bringing 
the total since 1973 to over 7 million. 

Two of the four sitting Commissioners 
joined the Commission only this year. 
The newly appointed Chairman has been 
in office for just over a month. For the 
first time in the Commission’s history 
it is united in its commitment to protect 
the American public from hazardous 
consumer products. 

This is not the time to hamstring the 
new Commission by reducing its already 
modest budget. Nor is it the time to 
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shortchange the American public by re- 
ducing the protection they receive from 
dangerous consumer products. 

I urge support for Senator Forp’s 
amendment to add $2.5 million to the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
appropriation. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. DURKIN. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. I realize that time is 
a problem, and I will be very brief. 

Mr. President, I have in the past crit- 
icized the leadership of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, and ex- 
pressed my dismay of its poor perform- 
ance. But today I am supporting the 
addition of $2.5 million to the agency’s 
appropriation. 

The agency, probably for the first time 
since it was established nearly 5 years 
ago, seems to be capable of providing 
effective action in the area of consumer 
product safety. There is a new, com- 
mitted majority headed by a dedicated 
Chairman. Already, the Commission 
shows evidence of a new spirit; for ex- 
ample, they are well ahead of schedule 
in issuing mandatory regulations on po- 
tentially flammable and corrosive cellu- 
lose insulation. 

This is certainly not the time to cut 
this agency’s budget. Because of the 
close scrutiny of the HUD-Independent 
Agencies Subcommittee, the funds avail- 
able to this agency have not grown by 
the leaps and bounds we see elsewhere. 
The budget has not even kept pace with 
inflation, and the agency has substan- 
tially less money than it did when estab- 
lished in 1973. 

There is a need for effective product 
safety regulation, and the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission now seems 
ready and willing to provide it. But it will 
not be able to provide it without ade- 
quate funding. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 7 minutes. 

Mr. FORD. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, let me 
say in response to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, that what he is pro- 
posing is to fund the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission above the budget. 
He says that in the event a 2-percent 
cut goes through, then the Commission 
would be back at the budget level. That 
would give it a preferred position even if 
the 2 percent is adopted, and it may not 
be adopted, because under those circum- 
stances only the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission would enjoy full 
funding, everything that was asked, and 
everybody else would be cut 2 percent. 

Of all the agencies in the Govern- 
ment, this is probably the one agency 
which should not enjoy that kind of in- 
crease, and I will indicate why. 

The recommended level of $40 million 
is not a meat-ax cut. It could be taken in 
four areas that could easily absorb a cut 
of this magnitude without seriously im- 
pairing Commission performance: 

First, reduction of approximately 
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$600,000 and 28 positions in administra- 
tion as compared with a House cut of 
$651,000 and 31 positions in the same 
area. There is general acknowledgement 
that the Commission has too many 
administrators. 

Second, reduction of $1,000,000 in the 
information and education activity. 
There is no concrete evidence indicating 
that public safety campaigns reduce 
product-related injuries. This cut would 
still leave the information and education 
function with about $3.5 million. 

Third, reduction of $500,000 for Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards contracts. 
The committee understands that Bu- 
reau of Standards work has not been 
very helpful to the Commission. 

Fourth, reduction of $250,000 for 
travel. The Commission turned this 
amount back to the Treasury at the end 
of fiscal year 1977, because it could not 
use what the Congress gave it. 

It should be noted that these are sug- 
gested areas of reduction, adding up toa 
total cost saving of $2,350,000, substan- 
tially more than the proposed cut in 
the Commission’s budget request of 
$1,463,000. 

But above all we should not add funds 
to this Commission because it just has 
not done its job. It has not performed. 

The Commission has set mandatory 
standards for miniature Christmas tree 
lights, that according to the Commission, 
cause 1,900 injuries and no deaths each 
year, and swimming pool slides, that 
cause 659 injuries a year. Yet the Com- 
mission proposes to set a voluntary 
standard for chain saws, that caused 
40,000 injuries in 1977 and have caused 
30 deaths since 1973, with many injuries 
occurring to those with previous experi- 
ence in using the saws. The reason for a 
voluntary standard is that it can be de- 
veloped more quickly. How long will it 
take to set such a standard by the Com- 
mission's own estimate? Nineteen months 
at a minimum. 

Thus we have a Commission setting en- 
forceable standards for consumer prod- 
ucts with a low injury potential and vol- 
untary standards for a much more lethal 
product because of the time problem, yet 
even this voluntary standard will take 19 
months, at a minimum, to develop. 

I am not prepared to recommend a 
drastic cut in the Commission’s budget 
because a new Chairman has just come 
onboard to work with a Democratic ma- 
jority. But the subcommittee should, at 
the very least, cut the fat out of the Com- 
mission’s budget, which is what my 
amendment would do. 

The Appropriations Committee chair- 
man, I think, put it best when he said 
here is an agency, a commission, that has 
not done its job. We should not reward 
promises when past performance has 
been that bad. If the performance im- 
proves, then the subcommittee stands 
ready to push hard in supplemental ap- 
propriation legislation and elsewhere for 
a bigger Commission budget. We should 
reward, as I say, performance and not 
promises, particularly at a time when 
we are reducing other budgets by 2 per- 
cent, 5 percent, and so forth. 

To do what the Senator from Kentucky 
is doing in this amendment, which is to 
give the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission an especially favored posture, 
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seems to me is something that few Sena- 
tors should want to support. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. It is nice to stand here and 
listen to those who have been here a long 
time tell us how bad the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission is, but it was that 
way before I got here, and all I heard in 
the statement of the Senator from Wis- 
consin is past history. It is rhetoric. 

What we are talking about is a blood 
transfusion, to try to get an agency to 
act effectively. The Senator has not given 
them a golden fleece award yet, so they 
have been doing pretty good. They are 
the third lowest-funded independent 
agency in the Federal Government and 
now the Senator is trying to cut more out 
of them. 

They were funded at $40.6 million this 
year and now the Senator wants to go 
below that. He wants to make it $39.2 
million. 

They have a new chairman over there 
and they have a new board. They have 
already done things in 30 days that in 
the past took 19 months. Why does the 
Senator not give them an opportunity? 
The only thing I am trying to do is for 
them to come out of this place even, not 
millions behind, and with inflation their 
actual ability to protect the public is con- 
stantly eroded. 

It is nice to talk about 2-percent cuts. 
It is nice to talk about taking the fat out, 
but when you have nothing but bone left 
over there you cannot even take the fat 
off of it. 

They have 30 or 40 positions over there. 
The Senator wants to get rid of them. 
Fine. Tell us how we are going to do it 
before we get civil service reform. Eighty 
percent of that budget is already fixed so 
the Senator gives the leadership over 
there approximately 10 percent. Ten 
percent only to try to do something in- 
novative and do a job for the consumers 
of this country. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that the man- 
ager of the bill on this floor will give the 
Commission an opportunity to initiate 
Senator Macnuson’s program out in 
Washington to save primarily the young 
and the elderly from scalding by poorly 
designed hot water heaters. If we cut 
out $800,000 of the discretionary funds, 
we may never get to it. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from Wisconsin is trying to do his job, 
but there should be some place along the 
way where we strengthen certain critical 
programs. I have spent 2 years in over- 
sight on this Commission. I believe they 
are ready to work. If they do not I will 
be the first one to stand on this floor and 
say abolish the Commission. But I hope 
we would be given an opportunity for the 
next 3 years to see if we cannot save 
lives and prevent injuries in this country. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall take a minute. 

In my statement I pointed out specific 
areas where we could cut $2,300,000. It 
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was not rhetoric. It was a specific reduc- 
tion. 

The distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky has not discussed any of those 
suggested cuts. 

I pointed out that we could cut admin- 
istration. We could cut information and 
education activities. We could cut Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards contracts. 
We could cut travel. I indicated precisely 
how much we could cut and indicated 
why on the basis of past performance. 

There is no question that $39 million 
is a whale of a lot of bone in any agency, 
@ lot of bone. 

He said the Commission is just down 
to the marrow and bone and there is no 
fat left. 

Mr. President, I pointed out some 
areas of fat, and it seems to me it is per- 
fectly proper under these circumstances 
to say that when the Commission does 
a better job they will have plenty of 
money with which to do that better job. 
We will reward them then and not 
before. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the 
Chair advise the Senator from Kentucky 
how much time he has remaining? It 
should be 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I assume 
5 minutes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has no objection, I 
am going to ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be set aside and that we 
would have then 5 minutes on a side 
based on the amendment. Of course, we 
have time on the bill that we can take. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 10 minutes on the amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask a 
point of information, though, before I 
make the motion. When does the vote on 
this amendment come or when will con- 
sideration of the amendment come in 
the order of things on Monday? 

Mr. STEVENS. Following the Morgan 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
come Monday after the other two bills 
which begin at 3:30 p.m. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
what about the amendment by Mr. 
Morcan? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, Mr. MORGAN 
has an amendment. That will be three. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
also follow the amendment of Mr. 
MORGAN. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I then ask 
unanimous consent that this amend- 
ment be temporarily set aside until an 
appropriate time then on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, did 
the Senator from Wyoming wish me to 
yield to him? 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, no. I 
shall engage in a brief colloquy with the 
chairman of the committee and of the 
subcommittee at the appropriate mo- 
ment. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 3430 
(Purpose: To strike the requirement that 

education loans made under title 38, 

United States Code, be limited to students 

attending schools where tuition and fees 

are $700 a year or more) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 3430 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 
STON), for himself and Mr. STAFFORD, proposes 
amendment numbered 3430. 

On page 25, beginning with the colon on 
line 2, strike out all through “less” on line 7. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
Monday, the Senate will take up H.R. 
12028. At that time, Senator STAFFORD 
and I will offer an amendment to amend 
title 38, United States Code, in order to 
give the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs the authority to establish and apply 
criteria for education loan eligibility, 
first, to limit such eligibility to veterans 
and other eligible persons attending edu- 
cational institutions with high rates of 
tuition and fees, and, second, to require 
repayment of certain loans—especially 
small loans—earlier than the approxi- 
mately 11-year period provided by 
current law. 

Mr. President, as I have discussed with 
my distinguished colleague, the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on HUD-In- 
dependent Agencies, I believe this 
amendment to be offered Monday will 
Satisfactorily address the concerns that 
prompted the subcommittee to recom- 
mend and the full committee to approve 
language in this appropriations bill lim- 
iting VA education loans to individuals 
enrolled in schools where combined tui- 
tion and fees are $700 a year or more. 

Hence, Mr. President, I have called up 
for myself and Senator STarrorD amend- 
ment No. 3430 to the pending measure. 
This amendment would strike this limi- 
tation language from the appropriation 
bill, and I think we can proceed now to 
the immediate consideration of this 
amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on my time? I may sup- 
port the amendment, but I want to find 
out more about it. 

The difficulty with providing loans for 
people attending low-tuition schools is 
not that they will not pay this money 
back. The difficulty is that the GI bill 
provides benefits which should be ade- 
quate for people to meet moderate tui- 
tion and book costs, and so forth. 

The GI bill was never intended, and I 
think the Senator from California knows 
far more about this than I do, since he is 
the chairman of the Veterans Commit- 
tee, to provide automobiles or better 
housing or that kind of thing for a vet- 
eran. It was meant to give him the sub- 
sistence he needed and the money for his 
tuition. 

On the other hand, if a veteran was 
admitted to a high tuition school and 
was a veteran with limited means, ob- 
viously it would be very difficult for that 
veteran, in many cases, to come up with 
the wherewithal to pay that tuition. He 
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might be able to swing an additional $400 
or $500, but it would be hard for him to 
attend a school that charged a high 
tuition. 

It might be very important for him to 
attend that school. He might be a bril- 
liant veteran, and the country would 
gain from the opportunity afforded him 
to attend the school. So we provided 
these loans for that express purpose as 
an addition to the GI bill. 

Some people wondered whether a vet- 
eran should get assistance not only under 
the GI bill, of which so many of us took 
advantage after World War II, but also 
through loans on top of that. But be- 
cause high tuition schools became so dif- 
ficult for limited income veterans to at- 
tend, we thought supplementary loans 
made sense. 

We have found, and the GAO has 
documented the fact, that in some cases 
veterans take advantage of the taxpayers 
by going to a school that charges very 
little tuition, in some cases almost none, 
getting a loan in addition to GI bill pay- 
ments, and using the loan to buy an 
automobile or other purposes not related 
to education. 

So we want to make sure, if this 
amendment is accepted, that this abuse, 
which has been documented, can be cor- 
rected, and that we have some way of 
making sure that the loans are provided 
only for those who are the neediest, par- 
ticularly for those who need them to 
attend a college which has a higher level 
of tuition and where, therefore, the bur- 
den on the veteran would be greater. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I agree 
with much that the distinguished Sena- 
tor has stated. The purpose is not only 
to help where tuition is high, but there 
are circumstances where the cost of liv- 
ing is excessive, and where additional 
help is needed. For that reason we are 
concerned, I am concerned, the commit- 
tee is concerned, about the $700 auto- 
matic cutoff. 

I think the concerns expressed by 
Senator PROXMIRE are very well covered 
by the title 38 amendment that we are 
offering, that will be considered on Mon- 
day, and let me read the part of that 
that responds directly to the Senator's 
concerns because they are concerns that 
we share: 

The Administrator shall conduct, on a 
continuing basis, a review of the default 
experience with respect to education loans 
made under this subchapter. On the basis 
of information developed in the course of 
that review, and for the purpose of ensuring 
that approvals of loans made under this 
subchapter are based on financial need 
directly related to the costs of education, the 
Administrator, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of this subchapter, is authorized to 
apply criteria, established in regulations pre- 
scribed after opportunity for public com- 
ment, to limit eligibility for loans made 
under this subchapter and to reduce the 
loan repayment period in connection with 
certain types of loans. Such eligibility cri- 
teria may prescribe a minimum amount of 
tuition and fees which an eligible veteran or 
eligible person must be obligated to pay in 
order to be eligible for a loan under this sub- 
chapter (except that any such criterion shall 
not apply to loans made as a result of exer- 
cise of the delimiting period extension pro- 


vided for in section 1662(a)(2) of this 
title). 
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Our amendment would carry out both 
of the GAO report recommendations for 
legislative action. We have taken their 
recommendations into serious account 
and responded to them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, I appreciate 
that. I am still concerned with the fact 
that this was a way to supplement what 
many people considered a generous pro- 
gram, I think one of the finest programs 
we had, the GI bill. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes, it is. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Not only did the GI 
bill help the veterans but it helped the 
country. One of the reasons why the 
country is as prosperous as it is today 
is because so many took advantage of 
the GI bill after World War II. It devel- 
oped their skills and made for a more 
productive industry and commerce and 
a much finer educational system gen- 
erally. I think it was a great contribu- 
tion. But the loan program, which is a 
supplement to GI bill payments was, as 
I said, designed to help people who had 
high education costs. 

Now, the Senator said he is trying to 
deal with that issue, and I think his 
amendment does. I was a little put off at 
the beginning, by his expression on con- 
cern about defaults. I am concerned 
about defaults, too. But that is a sepa- 
rate question. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That issue is not 
related to the loan question. That is not 
related to the $700 cutoff. That is a 
question as to whether we ought to have 
the loan at all and, of course, it applies 
not only to veterans but to any kind of 
loan program. 

That is a very unfortunate, painful, 
and difficult problem for us, but it is 
quite different from my concern here 
which focuses entirely on whether or 
not this is going to be directed at the 
neediest veterans in terms of getting the 
funds they need so that they can go toa 
high tuition college. Otherwise they may 
have to say, “No, I cannot go to Har- 
vard.” “I cannot go to Stanford.” “I can- 
not go to any one of the very finest uni- 
versities, even though I am accepted be- 
cause I just do not have the money to 
get in and I cannot borrow the money 
because the loan is not available. The 
money is going instead to somebody who 
may be using that loan” as was pointed 
out, “for an automobile or something of 
that kind.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. It is because of that 
concern that the amendment states 
specifically and stresses “for the purpose 
of insuring that approval of loans made 
under this subchapter are based on fi- 
nancial need directly related to the cost 
of education.” 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California will yield, just 
by way of illustration, we are not only 
thinking of students who may want to 
go to Harvard, where the tuition is now 
in excess of $7,500 a year, but what 
about the great public college system in 
the Senator’s own State of California 
where the tuition is relatively low but 
where the cost of living is relatively 
high? That cost of living is, after all, an 
expense of education because you have to 
eat, and you have to have a place to sleep 
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when you are in college, and the mere 
fact that the tuition may be low does not 
eliminate the eating and sleeping that, 
whether we like it or not, are a part of 
existing while you are learning. 

Mr. CRANSTON. That is very true not 
only of California but of Washington 
and the Senator’s own State of Mary- 
land, and elsewhere in the country. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
speaking from my time in opposition to 
the amendment, I think Senator Cran- 
ston has an excellent amendment. I 
think it makes sense. I think the juris- 
diction is and should be in his commit- 
tee, and I am sure that is one of the 
things he is concerned about. He has 
done the best in his amendment to safe- 
guard and prevent the abuses that have 
been documented as having taken place 
in the past. 

He and I and the Senator from Mary- 
land all agree the GI bill should be made 
available, including the loan program, to 
the neediest students under all circum- 
stances, and I think we have made a 
record here that should help to achieve 
that in administering the program. 

I am happy to support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
very, very much, and I yield back what- 
ever time I have on the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Califor- 
nia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
and chairman very, very much for his 
cooperation, and I thank the Senator 
from Maryland also for his helpful com- 
ments. 

I send to the desk just for printing 
the amendment which we will call up on 
Monday, the amendment that I quoted. 

I would like now briefly to go into 
another matter relating to the appro- 
priations for the VA. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On whose time does the Senator 
proceed? There is a time limit. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yeld me about 3 minutes on 
the committee bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield the Senator 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On whose time does the Senator 
proceed? There is a time limit. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me about 3 minutes on 
the committee bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield the Senator 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from California. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE VA 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
earlier this week, the distinguished and 
able chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee subcommittee on HUD-In- 
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dependent Agencies, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmrire), and I met 
regarding appropriations for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for fiscal years 1978 
and 1979. He and I share very deep con- 
cerns for the adequacy and effectiveness 
of benefits and services for our Nation’s 
veterans and the efficiency and cost- 
effectiveness of the VA’s programs. Our 
discussions covered a number of issues 
that I would like to relate to our col- 
leagues, 

FISCAL YEAR 1978 SUPPLEMENTAL—GENERAL 

OPERATING EXPENSES ACCOUNT 


With regard to fiscal year 1978 supple- 
mental appropriations for the VA, the 
House of Representatives approved, in 
H.R. 12936, a reduction of $1.8 million 
from the amount requested by the Presi- 
dent for the VA’s general operating ex- 
penses account. The House Committee, 
in its report on that legislation—House 
report No. 95-1350—directed that the 
reduction be applied to the costs of cer- 
tain legislatively mandated activities: 
Five studies concerning Veterans Educa- 
tion matters, totaling $1.5 million, and 
educational counseling outreach efforts, 
estimated to cost $3 million. These ac- 
tivities were mandated by the GI Bill In- 
provement Act of 1977, Public Law 95- 
202. 

Mr. President, the Senate Appropira- 
tions subcommittee on HUD-Indepen- 
dent Agencies recommended—and the 
Full Committee approved the recom- 
mendation—that the House reduction 
of $1.8 million be sustained. However, the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and I are in full agreement that 
these statutorily required activities be 
carried out in a timely fashion. 

I would note, in this respect, that the 
five studies in question are of major im- 
portance to the GI bill program because 
they concern matters of very great inter- 
est and concern to veterans, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and institutions 
providing education and training to the 
Nation’s veterans; and in two cases, im- 
plementation of administrative provi- 
sions enacted in 1976 in Public Law 94- 
502 were suspended by law pending the 
outcome of the studies. The studies man- 
dated by the GI Bill Improvement Act 
are to cover the following subjects: 

First, under section 304(b), the extent 
of utilization of GI bill entitlement, suc- 
cessful completion of programs under 
the GI bill, and the extent to which Viet- 
nam-era veterans have successfully re- 
adjusted to civilian life. 

Second, under section 305(a) (3), the 
need for computing—for purposes of the 
so-called 85-15 rule—students who re- 
ceive grants from any Federal depart- 
ment or agency and the problems in 
making such computations. 

Third, under section 305(b) (2) (A), 
the specific methods for improving the 
process by which post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions and courses are ap- 
proved for GI bill purposes. 

Fourth, under section 305(b) (2) (B), 
the need for legislation or administrative 
action in regard to discontinuances of 
GI bill educational assistance for unsat- 
isfactory progress. 

Fifth, under section 307, the provisions 
and administration of chapter 31 of title 
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38, United States Code, vocational re- 
habilitation, including recommendations 
for legislation. This last study is to be 
conducted in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. President, it is important to note 
that Public Law 95-202 specifically au- 
thorized the appropriation of $3 million 
for the purposes of carrying out the first, 
third, and fourth studies. The VA has 
requested $1.5 million in GOE as a fiscal 
year 1978 supplemental and $1.07 million 
in regular appropriations in fiscal year 
1979. 

Action has already been initiated on 
all five studies. The study regarding vo- 
cational rehabilitation is already over- 
cue but is excepted to be received within 
a few weeks. 

Mr. President, I would emphasize that 
in the case of each study. the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs believes that it 
is necessary to have such information 
as was mandated by law in order to ad- 
dress these extremely important areas of 
concern. 

The GI Bill Improvement Act of 1977, 
Mr. President, also mandated the VA to 
make available educational counseling 
services to any eligible veteran request- 
ing such services. In addition, section 
1663 of title 38 was amended by Public 
Law 95-202 to require the VA “to take 
appropriate steps (including individual 
notification where feasible) to acquaint 
all eligible veterans with the availability 
and advantages of such counseling serv- 
ices.” 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
believes that the need for an effective 
outreach program related to these coun- 
seling services is well substantiated. The 
committee report on the legislation last 
year specifically noted—Senate Report 
No. 95-468, page 73—that “often those 
most in need of counseling assistance are 
those veterans generally unaware of 
available government benefits, programs, 
and services.” The committee further 
stated its belief “that the needs for an 
effective outreach program and an effec- 
tive counseling program are indeed 
compelling.” 

Mr. President, I, therefore, ask the 
distinguished chairman of the HUD- 
Independent Agencies Subcommittee 
whether I am correct that, despite the 
fact that appropriations for the VA’s 
general operating expenses account may 
not specifically contain funds added for 
those programs, it is the committee’s in- 
tention that those activities be carried 
out with any funds that may be available 
in fiscal years 1978 and 1979? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
in full agreement with the comments 
made by the chairman of the committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, the Senator from 
California (Mr. CRANSTON), regarding 
the importance of the VA carrying out 
the studies and the educational counsel- 
ing outreach services that were man- 
dated by Congress in the GI Bill Im- 
provement Act of 1977. In fact, the report 
of the Appropriations Committee on the 
fiscal year 1978 Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act—H.R. 12936—contains lan- 
guage pointing out the committee’s in- 
tention that the VA carry out those 
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activities on a timely basis, in accordance 
with the law, with available funds for 
fiscal years 1978 and 1979, and it is my 
understanding with regard to fiscal year 
1978 that unobligated balances in the 
GOE account are available to initiate 
these activities. 


FISCAL YEAR 1979—VA HEALTH CARE 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). 

Mr. President, with regard to the fiscal 
year 1979 HUD-independent agencies ap- 
propriations bill, H.R. 12036, I have in- 
dicated to the floor manager my belief 
that the level of funding reported by the 
Appropriations Committee is inadequate 
in the area of VA health care. The vet- 
erans' Affairs Committee, in its March 
15, 1978, report to the Budget Commit- 
tee, recommended—and successfully 
fought for—a substantial increase over 
the President’s budget request. On June 
7, 1978, Senator Srarrorp, the ranking 
minority member of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, and I wrote to the 
chairman of the HUD-Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Subcommittee 
urging that the appropriations levels that 
our committee had so strongly recom- 
mended be funded. That letter and the 
enclosures provide specific details in sup- 
port of our recommendations. Thus, to 
provide my colleagues with full informa- 
tion regarding our recommendations, I 
ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1978. 

Hon. WILLIAM PRoxMIRE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on HUD-Independ- 
ent Agencies, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter contains 
our recommendations on fiscal year 1979 ap- 
propriations for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital and medical care program and 
general operating expenses. 

It is hoped that the recommendations con- 
tained in this letter, along with the enclosed 
copy of this Committee's March 15, 1978, re- 
port to the Budget Committee (referred to 
hereafter as “Report to the Budget Commit- 
tee"), will be helpful to you in carrying out 
your responsibilities on the Appropriations 
Committee. Our common goal of better serv- 
ing this Nation’s 30 million veterans has been 
evident in the cooperation between our Com- 
mittees, and we look forward to a continued 
close relationship. 

VA HEALTH CARE PROGRAM 

The Committee’s recommendations for the 
VA health care program specifically concern 
eight appropriation accounts: (1) medical 
care; (2) medical and prosthetic research; 
(3) medical administration and miscellane- 
ous operating expenses (MAMOE); (4) major 
construction; (5) minor construction; (6) 
grants for construction of State extended- 
care facilities; (7) grants to the Republic of 
the Philippines; and (8) assistance for health 
manpower training institutions. These ap- 
propriation accounts are described in detail 
at pages 30 to 40 of our Report to the Budget 
Committee. 

For fiscal year 1979, the Administration has 
requested appropriations of $5,937 million for 
these eight appropriation accounts, an in- 
crease of approximately $280.5 million (4.7 
percent) over the appropriation levels for fis- 
cal year 1978. (The fiscal year 1979 figure 
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does not include $158 million in Administra- 
tion-proposed cost-saving legislation or $16 
million in other Administration legislative 
proposals; see the Report to the Budget Com- 
mittee, page 30.) 

Background of recommendations 


In June, 1977, the National Academy of 
Sciences published the report of its 3-year 
study of the VA hospital and medical system. 
Although its release engendered much con- 
troversy, the report was the most comprehen- 
sive review ever undertaken of the VA health- 
care program. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of Public Law 93-82, which directed 
the study, the VA published a response to 
the Academy study in September, 1977. In 
February, 1978, the VA submitted plans to 
implement those study recommendations 
with which it agreed. More detail on the 
implementation recommendations are pro- 
vided in Enclosure B. 

Even beyond the specified recommenda- 
tions, the Academy study and the VA re- 
sponse are important, not only as tools in 
effective Congressional oversight, but also, 
because of the impetus they supplied for VA 
self-examination. Throughout the VA re- 
sponse to the Academy study, the VA indi- 
cated that it had already begun to rectify 
cited deficiencies. The VA’s Chief Medical Di- 
rector, Dr. John D. Chase, in commenting on 
the Academy study, stated: 

“This in-depth evaluation, and the public- 
ity it generated, together with the Depart- 
ment’s intensive self-examination in re- 
sponse, set forces in motion that unquestion- 
ably will shape a constructive blueprint for 
VA health care delivery for many years to 
come. The * * * NAS study * * * stimulated 
a number of new VA methodologies, as well 
as completion of others already under way.” 
("External Appraisals Put Focus On VA”, 
U.S. Medicine (January 15, 1978), p. 9). 

This Committee, in its followup of the 
Academy study and VA response, held a series 
of six hearings during the period September 
30, 1977, to March 6, 1978: two general over- 
view hearings; and separate hearings on men- 
tal-health care; geriatric and long-term care; 
health-care planning, resource allocation, and 
budgeting; and the cost and quality of care 
and VA medical research. 

Thus, this past year has been one in which 
this Committee has made a very careful as- 
sessment of the current program in terms of 
making more effective use of existing re- 
sources and identifying needed changes. 
Based on the very close and detailed insights 
which the Committee has thus gained into 
the VA health-care system and a close re- 
view of the Administration's budget request 
for fiscal year 1979, the Committee reached 
the strongly held view that the Administra- 
tion request is far too stringent and, in cer- 
tain major respects, based on arbitrary con- 
straints. We are, therefore, deeply troubled 
as to the serious reductions in the quality of 
care provided veteran-patients that would 
occur in fiscal year 1979 and thereafter if 
substantial increases are not made in the Ad- 
ministration’s appropriations request. 

In line with the recommendations made in 
this Committee's Report to the Budget 
Committee, we have concluded that the 
health care needs of veterans require ap- 
propriation increases totaling $256 million 
over the President's budget request. (Of this 
amount, $50.1 million is for programs not yet 
authorized.) This represents an increase of 
4 percent over the approximately $5.9 billion 
proposed in the President's January budget. 
Recommendations for regular appropriations 


We recommend that VA health-care ap- 
provriations for fiscal year 1979 be increased 
206.2 million for programs already author- 
ized. The recommended increases are in six 
appropriation accounts. The House Appro- 
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priations Committee has recommended a 
total increase of 158.3 million for those same 
accounts.* 

First, in the medical care account, an ad- 
ditional 110 million is needed as follows: for 
staffing improvements to prevent a reduction 
of operating beds, to comply with accredita- 
tion standards, and to meet realistic work- 
load requirements; for high priority special- 
ized medical services; and for implementa- 
tion of recommendations made in the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences report with 
which the VA concurs. Second, an additional 
$18.3 million is needed in medical and pros- 
thetic research to prevent the drastic elimi- 
nation of medical research programs at up to 
60 VA hospitals and to maintain and make 
selected modest increases in other VA re- 
search activities. Third, in medical adminis- 
tration and miscellaneous operating expenses, 
an additional $1.7 million is needed for im- 
plementation of National Academy of Sci- 
ences study recommendations and to main- 
tain the Exchange of Medical Information 
program at its present level. Fourth, in major 
construction, an additional $54.3 million is 
needed as follows: to restore the design funds 
for the Camden VA hospital; for three long- 
needed research and education buildings at 
VA hospitals in Miami, Long Beach, and 
Shreveport; for renovation of needed space 
in the older buildings at the San Fran- 
cisco VA hospital; and for a parking lot at 
the Philadelphia VA hospital. Fifth, in 
minor construction, an additional 11.8 mil- 
lion is needed for research and education 
facility improvements, outpatient facility 
projects related to those improvements. 
Sixth, an additional $10 million is needed for 
grants for construction of State extended- 
care facilities. 

We also recommend, for inclusion within 
the regular Appropriations Act, an appro- 
priation at the same level as in the current 
fiscal year, $1.7 million, for the medical 
grant program in the Philippines. Both 
Houses have passed legislation extending 
this program through fiscal year 1979 and 
we expect costs under this program in fiscal 
year 1979 to approximate this year’s spend- 
ing. This would bring our reccmmendation 
for regular appropriations legislation up to 
$207.9 million over the Administration 
request. 

Our recommendations are summarized by 
line item in Enclosure A and explained in 
detail in Enclosure B to this letter. Also, in 
Enclosure C we describe this Committee's 
plans for new health-care legislation which, 
when enacted, will require supplemental 
appropriations. 

GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


We also recommend, with respect to gen- 
eral operating expenses for the VA, total in- 
creases in appropriations of $13.8 million 
above the Administration’s request of $662.1 
million (not counting, for reasons stated on 
pages 26-27 of the Report to the Budget 
Committee, any reductions for cost-saving 
legislation). This aggregate of $629.9 million 
would include an increase of $7.4 million for 


*With respect to the assistance to health 
manpower training institutions program, 
however, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee reduced the President’s estimate by 27.6 
million, on the assumption that the program, 
which expires in fiscal year 1979, will be ex- 
tended. We do not believe that a reduction 
of funds bared on that assumotion is war- 
ranted in planning for appropriations pur- 
poses. That assumption is not consistent with 
action taken by the Senate in passing H R. 
5029. section 306 of which provided an au- 
thorization of fiscal year 1979 apvro»riations 
sufficient to meet all commitments under 
this program. Our recommendations for this 
program are contained in Enclosure B, 
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programs presently authorized in order to 
permit the hiring of approximately 162 
additional compliance specialists and 190 
additional campus veterans representatives 
(Vet-Reps). As noted on pages 44 and 45 of 
this Committee's Report to the Budget Com- 
mittee, we continue to believe that these 
needs are clearly justified in light of the 
important role that such personnel have in 
curbing serious abuses of the GI Bill. The 
additional compliance specialists would 
enable the VA to perform the statutorily 
mandated number of compliance surveys of 
educational institutions during the coming 
year; and the additional Vet-Reps would 
maintain during fiscal year 1979 a ratio of 
trainees to Vet-Reps of 1,680:1—the same 
level which was maintained in fiscal year 
1977 and which we believe is a realistic level 
for assisting GI Bill veterans and educational 
institutions. 

In addition, an increase of $5 million is 
recommended—and would be specifically au- 
thorized by section 402 of H.R. 5029 as passed 
by the Senate on May 26—for the implemen- 
tation of the provisions of the Committee's 
comprehensive pension-reform measure (S. 
2384) in an efficient and effective manner, 
including outreach to veterans and survivors 
likely to be affected, without impairing the 
effective administration of other VA pro- 
grams. 

That same measure includes a provision 
(section 403) authorizing the appropriation 
of $350,000 for the conduct of studies man- 
dated in other sections of the bill. 

The Committee plans to report a bill man- 
dating the conduct by the VA of a planning 
study on the feasibility of revitalizing the 
home-improvement loan program and im- 
proving the VA Loan Guaranty Program's 
relationship with local communities seeking 
to upgrade and rehabilitate existing housing 
and neighborhoods. As part of that same 
legislation, the Committee would provide an 
authorization of appropriations of $1 million 
for the conduct of the study. 

We urge your favorable action now on 
$7.4 million additional for GOE, and of 
$6.35 million in supplemental appropriations 
after the enactment of the authorizing leg- 
islation described above. 


SUMMARY 


We recommend your Subcommittee’s fa- 
vorable consideration of regular fiscal year 
1979 appropriations of $6,145,089,000 for the 
VA health-care program. This includes the 
$5,937,223,000 proposed in the President's 
budget request, and $207,866,000 in addi- 
tional appropriations for programs already 
authorized; it does not include the esti- 
mated $48.4 million needed for the Commit- 
tee’s new legislative initiatives in health 
care (as described in Enclosure C) which 
should be dealt with in a supplemental ap- 
propriation. The precise breakout is included 
in Enclosure A. Again, the Committee urges 
that the $1.7 million for the Philippines ex- 
tension—now authorized in H.R. 5029 for 
FY 1979 as passed by both Houses—be ap- 
propriated in the regular Appropriations Act. 

The Committee also recommends avpro- 
priations of $629.5 million for General Oper- 
ating Expenses—the $622.1 million in the 
President's budget request plus $7.4 million 
for programs already authorized. In addi- 
tion, we recommend supplemental fiscal year 
1979 appropriations of the $6.4 million which 
the Committee expects will be authorized in 
legislation enacted later this year. 

Further explanations of our recommended 
health-care and GOE increases for programs 
already authorized are contained in En- 
closure B to this letter. 

We and our staffs will be pleased to an- 
swer any questions or supply any addi- 
tional information that you or your staff 
may request with respect to the recommen- 
dations contained in this letter. 
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Thank you very much for your interest 
and attention. 
Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman. 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
Ranking Minority Member. 


Enclosures, 


ENCLOSURE A.—SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS FOR HEALTH CARE 
PROGRAMS ! 


[in thousands of dollars} 


Appropriations 


Recom- 

; mended 

Proposed in by } 
President's Veterans’ to Presi- 
Affairs dent's 

Com- proposed 

mittee budget 


Additions 


5, 389,706 +110, 007 


130,977 = +18, 310 
49, 591 +1, 736 


+54, 270 


295,855 350,125 
+11, 843 


121,147 132,990 
Grants for construction 
of State extended 
care facilities. ......- 
Assistance for HMT 


5, 000 
75, 000 


15,000 +10, 000 
75, 000 0 
1,700 +1, 700 

6, 145, 089 207, 866 


1 Note that the foregoing letter also includes a recommenda- 
tion of an additional $48,400,000 for anticipated legislation (not 
including $1,700,000 for the Philippines medical-grant program) 
above the President's VA health-care budget proposal. - 

2 Does not include $158,453,000 in proposed cost-savings 
legislation or $16,326,000 in other proposed legislation. = 

3 The Philippines medical grant program is included in this 
table of programs already authorized because both Houses 
have passed legislation which would extend the existing pro- 
gram for at least 1 yr and inclusion of this program in a regular 
appropriations measure seems warranted. 


ENCLOSURE B: DETAILED JUSTIFICATION OF FY 
1979 APPROPRIATIONS RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
EXISTING PROGRAMS SUBMITTED TO THE 
APPRPRIATIONS COMMITTEE BY SENATORS 
CRANSTON AND STAFFORD 


VA HEALTH CARE PROGRAM 


Medical Care: We recommend an increase 
of $110 million in appropriations for medical 
care, over the $5.28 billion proposed by the 
President, to be allocated in three areas as 
follows: 

(1) Staffing improvements. The Committee 
believes that an additional $84.4 million is 
needed in the following areas: 

$32.3 million for staff to initiate opera- 
tions at 5 new hospitals and prevent the 
otherwise unnecessary, arbitrary reduction 
of approximately 1,900 hospital beds; 

$22.8 million for staffing improvements to 
compensate for underestimates of outpatient 
staff visits; 

$23.7 million for additional staff in order 
to continue the trend toward improving the 
quality and cost-effectiveness of care through 
the provision of more acute care; 

$5.6 million for new staff to correct defi- 
ciencies noted in Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals surveys; 

$791,000 for staff at those VA hospitals that 
wish to intensify their affiliations with medi- 
cal schools through a mission change to more 
rapid-turnover, acute-care facilities. 

The need for these staffing improvements 
is discussed on pages 31 and 32 of the Report 
to the Budget Committee. 

An additional $32.3 million is needed to 
provide staffing for 5 new VA hospitals, to be 
activated in fiscal year 1979, without a reduc- 
tion in staffing (1,500 full-time employee 
equivalents) and beds ( 1,900) at other VA 
facilities. In order to carry out an OMB- 
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imposed limitation that the five new VA 
facilities being activated in fiscal year 1979 
result in no increase in VA staffing resources, 
the Administration’s budget proposes a re- 
duction of beds at other hospitals in order to 
achieve the savings necessary to accommo- 
date the staffing nee‘is of the new activa- 
tions. (Preliminary estimates were that 2,532 
beds would have to be eliminated to achieve 
the desired saving, which did not include 600 
beds to be eliminated for fire and safety, 
patient privacy, and JCAH accreditation pur- 
poses. Current estimates indicate that about 
1,200 beds need to be eliminated to make the 
desired renovations for safety, privacy, and 
accreditation purposes, but that the original 
$32.3 million in additional funds are still 
necessary to staff the newly activated hos- 
pitals without reductions in staffing and 
beds in other hospitals in the system.) Thus, 
while the VA system is growing due to the 
new activations, an unjustified “no-staffing- 
increase” policy for the activations is being 
implemented and unrealistic workload esti- 
mates are being imposed on the rest of the 
system. 

The Administration’s proposal for outpa- 
tient staffing is another example of con- 
trived workload estimates being imposed on 
VA facilities. Adequate outpatient resources 
for eligible veterans is essential to efficient 
health-care delivery in order to avoid more 
costly, umnecessary hospitalization. Yet de- 
spite the increasing demand for outpatient 
services as a preferred and more efficient 
mode of health-care delivery, outpatient 
workloads have repeatedly been underesti- 
mated (an average of 7 percent over the past 
3 fiscal years). For fiscal year 1979, the ap- 
propriation request allows for an increase of 
165,000 outpatient staff visits (1 percent) 
over fiscal year 1978, all of which is attrib- 
utable to the planned activation of outpa- 
tient clinics in the five new outpatient fa- 
cilities to be activated in fiscal year 1979. 
The proposed appropriation thus allows for 
no real increase at existing facilities al- 
though experience has shown that the in- 
creases allowed in the past have consistently 
fallen short of the need for outpatient serv- 
ices. Budget requests which impose “no- 
growth” estimates on a system that is in fact 
experiencing increased demand, particularly 
in outpatient services, are actions which 
will inevitably lead to a reduction in the 
quality of care throughout the system. 

Another example of the deleterious conse- 
quences of this “no-growth” policy can be 
cited. In fiscal year 1979, fifteen new alcohol 
treatment units will be activated. The inci- 
dence of alcoholism, the most common diag- 
nosis in VA hospital patients, has been of 
particular concern to this Committee and 
also to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Once a patient is discharged from a 
program of inpatient alcoho] treatment, the 
availability of follow-up outpatient care 
through alcohol treatment clinics is crucial 
to recovery and rehabilitation. Yet, hos- 
pitals and clinics are expected to “absorb” 
this potential increased workload since no 
additional outpatient funds are budgeted for 
this purpose. 

Over the past three years, a comparison of 
budget estimates with actual outpatient ex- 
perience shows an average underestimate of 
7 percent. Such deliberate underfunding is 
of serious concern to VA hospital directors. 
In order to cope with the demand for care, 
inpatient medical personnel may be “bor- 
rowed” when the demand on outpatient staff 
becomes too great. Thus, a severe strain may 
also be placed on inpatient staffing and re- 
sources, with resultant impact on the qual- 
ity of inpatient care. 

Considering the past underestimates in 
Administration budget requests, which did 
allow for some increases in workload, and 
considering the Administration’s fiscal year 
1979 policy of no staffing increases at all ex- 
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cept for new outpatient facilities, this Com- 
mittee strongly recommends that an addi- 
tional $22.8 million for 435,000 outpatient 
staff visits—a modest 3 percent growth over 
fiscal year 1978—should be appropriated. 

(2) Specialized medical services. This Com- 
mittee recommended (on pages 32 and 33 
of its Report to the Budget Committee) an 
additional $14.8 million for high priority 
specialized medical services as follows: 

Respiratory care: one new and six ex- 
panded units ($5,924,000); 

Hemodialysis centers: five (4 new and 1 
expanded) units ($2,910,000); 

Hospital-based home care for spinal cord 
injury: ten (3 new and 7 expanded) units 
($1,594,000) ; 

Intensive care: one unit ($901,000); 

Hospital-based home care: five units ($590- 
000) ; 

Cardiopulmonary rehabilitation: one unit 
($646,000) ; 

Rheumatology/immunology 
($527,000) ; 

Rural hospital-based home care: two units 
($286,000) ; 

Electron microscopy: one unit ($410,000); 

Nuclear medicine: one unit $880,000); 

Orthotic lab: one unit ($101,000); 

Self-dialysis: one unit ($54,000). 

The programs in specialized medical sery- 
ices bring an intensified focus to medical 
problems, and these programs recommended 
for funding enhance the quality of care by 
shortening the length of inpatient stay and, 
in some cases, providing an alternative to 
hospitalization. The hospital-based home 
care programs provide the potential for vet- 
erans to live in their homes and receive care 
from & team of visiting health-care profes- 
sionals consisting, as necessary, of a physi- 
cian, a public health nurse, a social worker, 
a rehabilitation specialist, a dietitian, and 
nursing assistants. The hospital-based home 
care program for spinal cord injury, the larg- 
est of these recommended programs, is spe- 
cially geared to the unique needs of those 
with a disability for which the VA has pio- 
neered medical treatment. 

The veteran population is growing increas- 
ingly older and the medical program must 
be prepared to meet the increasing needs of 
an older population. Hospital-based home 
care is one alternative for those able to live 
independently and avoids costly extended in- 
patient care. Cardiopulmonary and respira- 
tory care centers can also play an important 
role in the treatment of heart disease and 
chronic, obstructive lung diseases such as 
emphysema, which affect a substantial part 
of the patient population. Rheumatology/ 
immunology centers bring together various 
disciplines which focus on the debilitating 
effects of arthritis. rheumatism, and other 
related diseases afflicting elderly patients in 
particular. There is a clear need for more 
medical information on the causes, effects, 
and treatment of such diseases; and, given 
the VA’s patient population. it is especially 
suited to help meet this need while render- 
ing better-focused care through rheumatol- 
ogy /immunology centers. 

Hemodialysis centers enable a veteran to 
live a relatively indenendent life outside the 
hospital while returning only for scheduled 
dialysis treatments: self-dialvsis centers 
teach the veteran and his or her family to 
perform this procedure at home. thus return- 
ing to the hospital only for periodic check- 
ups. The new or expanded dialysis facilities 
are necesary to assure fully adequate follow- 
uv capacity. Because dialysis treatments are 
needed to sustain life. a patient cannot be 
discharged until continued therapy has been 
assured. 

Thus, specialized medical services fill real 
needs in the veteran patient population 
and enable the VA to deliver better-focused 
and more cost-efficient care. The Commit- 
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tee considers funding for these srevices 
to be critically important. 

(3) Implementation of National Academy 
of Sciences health-care recommendations. 
The concrete results of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences study to date are the 
VA's plans to implement those study rec- 
ommendations with which the VA agrees. At 
the last two hearings on the Academy study 
and the VA response, the Committee re- 
viewed those plans and it is generally satis- 
fied with them. The VA estimates that a 
total of $19.54 million is needed for fiscal 
year 1979 implementation, but the Presi- 
dent’s budget makes provision for only $8.45 
million. The remaining $11.09 million 
should, the Committee strongly believes, 
be appropriated. Funds would be allo- 
cated among appropriation accounts as fol- 
lows: 

$10.26 million to the medical care ac- 
count; 

$736,000 to medical administration and 
miscellaneous operating exepnses; 

$91,000 to General Operating Expenses. 

These funds will enable the VA to un- 
dertake implementation of the recommen- 
dations such as: 

Strengthening utilization-review, cost- 
control, and quality-assurance programs, 
specifically, the VA's quality assurance pro- 
gram, Health Service Review Organization 
(HSRO) and the VA’s method of external 
review of a facility, the Systematic External 
Review Program (SERP); 

Increasing the use of dental auxiliaries 
in order to cope with the increased work- 
loads; 

Meeting the needs of the aging veteran 
population through the development of a 
center for domiciliary facility program de- 
velopment, evaluation, and training, and 
assessing the extended hospital-care pro- 
gram; 

Developing an integrated management in- 
formation system adequate to meet plan- 
ning and operational needs; 

Assuring compliance with the legal and 
civil rights of involuntarily committed pa- 
tients to receive periodic administrative 
review; and 

Developing a cost-accounting system as 
a prelude to possible third-party reimburse- 
ment by private and governmental insurers. 

The Committee places a high priority on 
implementation of the NAS study’s recom- 
mendations for improvements, and is not 
satisfied with the prospects of having im- 
plementation made dependent upon the 
haphazard reprogramming of funds. par- 
ticularly in the context of an already too- 
tight health-care budget. Nor does the Com- 
mittee believe that implementation of the 
study should come at the exvense of carry- 
ing out other aspects of the VA's ongoing 
health-care responsibilities. 

Thus, the Committee strongly recommends 
an increase of $10.26 million in the medical 
care account for implementation of these 
NAS recommendations. 

Comparison to House Apvronriations Com- 
mittee Recommendations. With respect to 
medical care, our recommendations parallel 
the actions of the House Appropriations 
Committee in the areas of allowing the ac- 
tivation of five new hospitals without re- 
quiring the reductions in beds and staffing 
at other VA facilities (both recommendations 
are for $32.3 million), staffing imvrovements 
(we recommend $8.7 million more), and out- 
patient care staffing (we recommend $4.8 mil- 
lion more). However, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee total medical care increase 
of $82.9 million above the President’s recuest 
does not include funds for correcting JCAH- 
cited deficiencies, intensifying medical af- 
fililations, developing additional svecialized 
medical services, and implementing the NAS 
recommendations. We believe that a clear 
need exists for additional funding in each 
of these areas and would note that the de- 
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velopment of specialized medical services and 
implementation of such NAS recommenda- 
tions as utilization review would have long- 
term beneficial effects on the VA’s ability to 
provide high quality, cost-effective care far 
beyond the initial investment. 

Medical and Prosthetic Research: We rec- 
ommend an increase of $18.3 million in ap- 
propriations for research in health care over 
the $112.7 million proposed by the President 
for the coming fiscal year. The President's 
appropriation request would provide an in- 
crease of only $800,000—less than one per- 
cent—which means a substantial decrease in 
real dollars. 

VA medical research has made major con- 
tributions to the Nation's health care. VA 
medical investigators pioneered the develop- 
ment of new measuring techniques using 
radioactive materials, which led to the cre- 
ation of a new branch of medicine, nuclear 
medicine. The concept of computed tomog- 
raphy is credited to a VA investigator; today, 
the CT scanner is used in lieu of painful 
and intrusive procedures to examine patients. 
And, to cite just one further example of 
many others that could be mentioned, it was 
& VA researcher who first realized the dan- 
gers of high blood pressure and who worked 
on treatment and prevention of the disease; 
the cooperative studies program presently 
includes large-scale, multifacility research 
efforts in this area. 

Research activities in the VA provide pa- 
tient-care benefits not only through the en- 
hancement of medical knowledge, but also 
directly through clinical practice in VA facil- 
ities. Each institutional investigator and over 
90 percent of career development investiga- 
tors devote a significant portion of time to 
patient care. The availability of research 
funds also makes a major contribution to the 
recruitment and retention of high quality 
physicians and helps strengthen medical 
school affiliations. The Administration's pro- 
posed cuts for research would thus have seri- 
ous adverse implications for the quality of 
health care veterans receive. 

The past twelve months have been par- 
ticularly noteworthy for the VA’s medical 
research program. In July 1977, the National 
Academy of Sciences’ Committee on Bio- 
medical Research in the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration, in its report on Biomedical Research 
in the VA, stated: 

The VA offers a unique opportunity to 
carry out a wide variety of clinical studies 
involving a distinct patient population in a 
large number of hospitals under a single 
management. 

A high quality research program with its 
attendant focus on inquiry and creativity 
fosters an environment conducive to profes- 
sional excellence in health care delivery. 

The overall national biomedical research 
effort will be more effective if the current 
pluralistic system of funding is maintained. 
Such a system prevents any single [Federal] 
agency from monopolizing the nature and 
direction of research. 

This Committee believes that the VA has 
made important contributions to medical 
science through its research program and 
was impressed by some of the current special 
research programs, especially the career de- 
velopment and cooperative studies programs. 
(“Biomedical Research in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration”, at page 1-1.) 

The Academy's report also noted the ef- 
fect of medical research on recruitment and 
retention of physicians: 

“The site visitors met with an almost 
universal conviction on the part of VA pro- 
fessional staff that research is an important 
recruitment incentive for many competent 
physicians. This belief was emphasized re- 
peatedly not only by investigators them 
selves, but by many of the chiefs of staff and 
chiefs of major services interviewed ... In 
addition, [the chiefs of staff and chiefs of 
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major services] felt it would be impossible 
to staff their services with able physicians 
without the recruitment device of research.” 
(“Biomedical Research in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration”, at pages 3-38 to 3-39.) 

In addition to the enthusiastic support of 
the National Academy on Sciences Committee 
on Biomedical Research in the VA, 1977 saw 
the award of the coveted Nobel Prize for 
Medicine to two VA researchers. Dr. Rosalyn 
Yalow was cited for her pioneering work in 
developing a technique, radioimmunoassay, 
to detect minute traces of hormones in the 
human body, and Dr. Andrew Schally, for his 
discovery of several brain hormones. 

Yet despite the recognition by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the honor 
conferred on these two VA researchers 
through the award of the Nobel Prize, the 
VA, in order to stay within the strictures of 
the President’s budget for fiscal year 1979, 
has plans to eliminate medical research in as 
many as 60 hospitals. Those 63 other hospi- 
tals with continuing programs would suffer 
decreased funding. The VA also plans to 
reduce sharply, by nearly half, funding for 
the appointment of new researchers in its 
career development program, Through that 
program, the VA is able to attract young 
investigators, many of whom remain with 
the VA, providing and stimulating high- 
quality clinical care after the term of their 
appointment ends. Also, continued funding 
for investigators currently employed in the 
VA under the career development program 
with 2- to 6-year appointments would be 
jeopardized. 

Dr. Yalow expressed her concerns about 
the shrinking VA research dollar to this Com- 
mittee as follows: 

“If the VA is to function as a first class 
model system for health care delivery, re- 
search cannot be neglected. What has hap- 
pened to research funding over the past 15 
years? The medical research program was 3.2 
percent of the medical care budget in 1965; 
3.4 percent in 1970. In 19765, it was well on 
its way down, only 2.6 percent of the budget, 
and in 1979, it is projected to be even worse; 
research will have just under 2 percent of 
the medical care budget, Every year there 
appears to be a greater rate of decrease of 
investment in research. If this trend is not 
reversed, the day will come again when the 
VA hospital system might continue to ex- 
ist, but it would return to the days of 
custodial care for an aging veteran popula- 
tion rather than being a system for deliver- 
ing medical care second to none.” 

The Committee's recommended increase 
of $18.3 million will provide funds for the 
following critical areas in medical research: 

$5.5 million to prevent the elimination of 
research in the approximately 60 hospitals; 

$2.5 million to maintain the career devel- 
opment program at its current level; 

$1 million to recruit new investigators in 
alcoholism, a major problem for veterans; 

$5 million to fund the most meritorious of 
research projects recommended by the Merit 
Review Board; 

$500,000 to initiate research at hospitals 
with emerging medical schoo] affiliations; 
and 

$1 million to equip research facilities at 
new facility activations. 

In rehabilitative research, new projects 
would be funded in automotive adaptive 
equipment, spinal cord injury, locomotor 
systems, and sensory augmentation ($2.3 
million). In health services research, proj- 
ects in such areas as preventive health and 
technology assessment would continue to be 
funded ($570,000). 

The House Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommends a $14.9 million increase over the 
Administration's budget for VA research, 
While that amount would preclude the nec- 
essity for reductions in health-care research 
and would allow for some growth, we believe 
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very strongly that the additional funding 
that we are recommending is fully justified 
and responsive to important needs for greater 
knowledge about disabilities of particular 
significance to veterans. 

Medical Administration and Miscellaneous 
Operating Expenses (MAMOE): 

We recommend an increase of $1.7 million 
in appropriations for this account, $736,000 
of which is needed to implement part of the 
National Academy of Sciences recommenda- 
tions, as discussed previously under the med- 
ical care appropriation account, at pages 3-4 
of this Enclosure. 

A $1 million increase is recommended to 
maintain the Exchange of Medical Informa- 
tion (EMI) program at its current level. The 
EMI program is designed to encourage the 
mutual exchange of medical information and 
techniques between VA hospitals, research 
centers, and medical schools. This sharing of 
information between VA and non-VA facil- 
ities benefits national health care through 
increased efficiency and avoidance of duplica- 
tive activities. The program also improves VA 
health care by helping to keep VA services 
up to date with the most recent technologi- 
cal advances. 

Rather than providing for such modest in- 
creases to the Administration's budget re- 
quest for MAMOE, the House Appropriations 
Committee has recommended a $0.8 million 
reduction, apparently to prevent MAMOE- 
funded activities from growing at any rate 
in excess of other VA medical programs. In 
light of currently high demands on Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgey central office 
personnel, whose salaries are funded under 
this account, we are deeply concerned about 
the $1.5 million difference, aside from EMI, 
between the spending levels that we and the 
House Appropriations Committee are recom- 
mending here. The lack of such funds could 
have a serious adverse impact on the opera- 
tions of the central office at a time when it 
is engaged in vital activities aimed at cor- 
recting deficiencies and making badly needed 
improvements in the overall structure of the 
VA health-care delivery system, and in such 
vital processes as budgeting, planning, and 
resource allocation. 

In this connection, we believe you are 
aware that DM&S has recently implemented 
its Space and Function Deficiency Identifica- 
tion system and is heavily involved in the 
perfection of its Multi-Level Care system for 
the proper placement of patients in the varl- 
ous levels of care available in the VA health- 
care system. In addition, DM&S central office 
personnel have a major role in the imple- 
mentation of NAS recommendations that can 
be slighted only at the risk of leaving unmet 
clearly identified needs for improvements— 
such as the development of more cost-effec- 
tive staffing criteria for the appropriate allo- 
cation of VA health-personne! resources. 

Major Construction: The Committee rec- 
ommends an additional $54.3 million in ap- 
propriations for this account. In the Admin- 
istration’s budget, savings are included, 
from prior appropriated funds, of $7.3 mil- 
lion in design funds for the Camden VA 
hospital which were offset from the Presi- 
dent’s current appropriations request. We 
believe that the commitment of the Admin- 
istration to proceed with the Camden hos- 
pital should be honored and recommend that 
the $7.3 million be restored. 

An additional $17 million is recommended 
for the construction of three long-needed re- 
search and education buildings in Miami 
($7.5 million), Long Beach ($8.4 million), 
and Shreveport ($1.1 million). Since 1974, 
there have been no funds requested by the 
President for research and education facili- 
ties, and the availability of funds has de- 
pended on Congressional appropriation. Dur- 
ing that time, $15.4 million has been appro- 
priated for three projects, which has been 
far too few to keep pace with the develop- 
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ment of new medical school affiliations. Just 
as the funding of medical research investi- 
gators has an important bearing on the re- 
cruitment of physicians and on resultant 
patient care, the availability of adequate 
facilities for the conduct of that research is 
important in recruitment and retention. 
With the exceplion of the Chicago (Lake- 
side) VA hospital, which purchased and reno- 
vated a nearby building, the same VA facili- 
ties are recommended for funding that were 
recommended last year, despite increasing 
needs caused by new affiliations. We believe 
this refiects a prudent approach of recom- 
mending funding only for those hospitals 
where the need has become most critical. 

An increase of $23.2 million is necessary for 
a medical facility improvement project at the 
San Francisco VA hospital. In 1976, the hos- 
pital was moved into a newly-constructed 
436-bed building. Now that the older build- 
ings, which formerly held hospital beds, have 
been vacated, the VA’s plans have been to 
renovate those buildings to furnish support 
services, such as laboratories and radiology, 
for the main building. Dentistry, ambula- 
tory care, research, and administration will 
also be upgraded through renovation of the 
older buildings. 

Additional construction funds of $6.9 mil- 
lion are also needed for a parking lot at the 
Philadelphia VA hospital where the patient 
and employee parking situation is causing 
serious difficulties in the operation of the 
hospital. 

The House Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommended an increase of $53.3 million over 
the Administration’s budget—only $1.1 mil- 
lion iess than we are recommending—for 
major construction. With the exception of 
proposing that the Camden VA Hospital 
project proceed, however, there are no other 
items which we and House Committee both 
recommended. With respect to which of the 
worthwhile projects recommended by the 
House Committee and by our Committee 
should be funded, we would express par- 
ticular concern that the three research and 
education buildings mentioned above be 
provided for. These projects have already 
been too-long delayed, and we believe that 
they should begin in fiscal year 1979. 

Minor Construction: The Administration 
requested no funds for minor construction 
for research and education or outpatient im- 
provements. We believe this to be a further 
example of the unrealistic nature of the Ad- 
ministration’s VA health-care budget re- 
quest. We recommend an increase of $11.8 
million in minor construction funding for 
the VA's top priority projects in these 
areas—$6.93 million for research and educa- 
tion projects, $4.7 million for outpatient 
facility improvements, and $241,000 for en- 
ergy conservation projects related to the 
improvements. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
however, has recommended a $1.85 million 
reduction below the Administration's request. 
We believe that any approach which totally 
eliminates the VA's top-rated research and 
education or outpatient improvements 
would be unwise. 

Grants for Construction of State Extended- 
Care Facilities: The President's budget has 
reduced the request for this program from 
$15 million for fiscal year 1978 to $5 million 
for fiscal year 1979. In 1977, Administration- 
requested legislation, the State Veterans’ 
Home Assistance Improvement Act (Public 
Law 95-126), was enacted consolidating the 
two prior State-Federal matching fund pro- 
grams for the construction of State-run 
domiciliary and nursing home facilities— 
for which annual appropriations of $5 mil- 
lion had been authorizd for each program— 
and authorizing a total annual appropria- 
tion of $15 million. 

The Administration's turn-about from its 
fiscal year 1978 requests for the consolida- 
tion of these programs and a 50-percent in- 
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crease in appropriations for this account to 
its fiscal year 1979 request for a two-thirds 
reduction in funding is further evidence of 
how deeply the Administration's overall fis- 
cal year 1979 VA health-care budget cuts 
into necessary and effective programs. 

In order to gain the full benefit of this 
cost-effective measure in providing extended 
care for the rapidly growing numbers of 
elderly veterans, we recommend, as does the 
House Appropriations Committee, that ap- 
propriations be provided in the full amount 
authorized for fiscal year 1979, $15 million. 
The Committee has been assured that the 
applications in hand and expected to be re- 
ceived from States willing to provide the 35- 
percent required matching funds ensure that 
these funds could be fully and effectively 
utilized. 

Health Manpower Training Institutions: 
The Committee and the Administration rec- 
ommend total regular appropriations in the 
full amounts authorized for fiscal year 1979 
for the programs of assistance to health 
manpower training institutions under chap- 
ter 82 of title 38, United States Code. In 
addition, this Committee has reported and 
the Senate passed on May 26, 1978, leigsla- 
tion—section 306 of H.R. 5029—authorizing 
additional appropriations of sums necessary 
to eliminate the “shortfalls” that have oc- 
curred under these programs, that is, to 
fund commitments previously made by the 
VA under these programs for which appro- 
priations have not yet been enacted and for 
which the full $75 million of appropriations 
authorized in fiscal year 1979 would not be 
adequate. We urge supplemental appropria- 
tions to the extent authorized in this legis- 
lation when it is enacted. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
however, has recommended a reduction of 
$27.6 million below the President's budget 
request based on the assumption that the 
authorizations of appropriations for these 
programs, presently scheduled to expire at 
the end of fiscal year 1979, will be extended 
by the Congress. The House Committee's 
assumption is inconsistent with the course 
of action taken by the Senate in passing 
H.R. 5029. 

Moreover, we do not believe that it is clear 
that, as the House Appropriations Committee 
assumed, the assistance to health manpower 
training institutions programs will be ex- 
tended beyond fiscal year 1979. Our two Com- 
mittees have jointly requested a General 
Accounting Office report, expected to be re- 
ceived this summer, on those programs. It is 
premature to conclude in advance of receiv- 
ing and analyzing the GAO report that the 
programs should or will be extended. 


Thus, we recommend that, through regu- 
lar appropriations of the full amount au- 
thorized in fiscal year 1979 and supplemental 
appropriations in amounts necessary to fund 
previous commitments under these pro- 
grams, all approved but unfunded grants and 
other commitments be met with fiscal year 
1979 appropriations. We view this approach 
as a more certain approach and preferable 
to trailing the program out over future 
years’ authorization and appropriation ac- 
tions. The need for the funds clearly exists 
at the present time and should, we believe, 
be met promptly. 

GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


VA Department of Veterans’ Benefits: We 
recommend that appropriations for General 
Operating Expenses (GOE) be increased by 
$7.414 million over the Administration's re- 
quest of $622.1 million in order to enable 
the VA to carry out its program responsi- 
bilities properly and to comply with statutory 
requirements. We believe these additional 
monies are necessary to deal with the con- 
tinuing problem of overpayments in the GI 
Bill education program. In part, the over- 
payments problem has resulted from an in- 
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adequate number of well-trained, full-time 
VA personnel to process individual changes 
of programs and to monitor compliance with 
the law. 

A February 17, 1978, follow-up report by 
the General Accounting Office of its March 
1976 report to the Congress on the overpay- 
ment of educational assistance benefits dis- 
closed that as of June 30, 1977, the VA had 
identified $2.5 billion in educational assist- 
ance overpayments to veterans and depend- 
ents during the first 11 years of the current 
GI Bill program. Overpayments remaining 
uncollected as of March 31, 1978, amounted 
to more than $396 million. 

We concur fully with the recommendation 
made by the GAO in its 1978 report that the 
VA “acquire enough full-time compliance 
survey specialists to make comprehensive 
surveys.” We also agree that the use of part- 
time staff and lack of VA training and guid- 
ance for compliance specialists are factors 
which contribute to deficient surveys and 
that a “full component of trained, full-time 
specialists” is imperative to curb serious GI 
Bill abuse problems. 

Section 1793 of title 38, United States Code 
requires the VA to conduct “an annual com- 
pliance survey of each institution offering 
one or more courses approved for the enroll- 
ment of eligible veterans or persons where 
at least 300 veterans or persons are enrolled 
under the provisions of this title or where 
the course does not lead to a standard col- 
lege degree”; and to assign “at least one 
educational compliance specialist to work on 
compliance surveys in any year for each forty 
compliance surveys required to be made”. 

This Committee, in its Report to the 
Budget Committee, stressed the importance 
of maintaining an adequate number of com- 
pliance specialists in order to assure that 
the requisite number of compliance surveys 
are completed in fiscal year 1979. On the 
basis of the Administration's projection of 
trainees during the coming year, approxi- 
mately 16,000 compliance surveys will need 
to be performed. This will require the VA 
to employ at least 400 compliance special- 
ists—or 162 more than it currently employs. 
Any failure to provide adequately for the 
mandated annual compliance surveys would, 
we believe, be highly cost ineffective. 

In addition, the Committee pointed out in 
that Report that section 243 of title 38 re- 
quires the Administrator to assign one vet- 
eran-representative (Vet-Rep) for each 500 
persons enrolled under GI Bill education 
programs (excluding correspondence train- 
ing). Vet-Reps are statutorily mandated to, 
among other things, “assure correctness and 
proper handling of applications, completions 
of certification of attendance, and submis- 
sion of all necessary information (including 
changes in status or program affecting pay- 
ments) in support of benefit claims sub- 
mitted.” (38 U.S.C. §243(a)(2)(B.) During 
fiscal year 1977, the ratio of Vet-Reps to 
trainees was approximately 1:1,680. For fis- 
cal year 1979, the projections submitted by 
the Administration would further decrease 
the number of Vet-Reps and, even taking 
into account the expected decline in trainees, 
the ratio of Vet-Reps to trainees would be 
1:2,300. The Committee believes, as stated 
on pages 44 and 45 of its Report to the 
Budget Committee, that at the very least 
the VA should maintain the ratio of Vet-Rep 
to trainees that existed in 1977 (1:1,680). 
Thus, to help solve the continued overpay- 
ment problem and to assure continued as- 
sistance to GI Bill trainees, an additional 
190 Vet-Reps should, at a minimum, be 
employed to maintain the fiscal year 1977 
ratio. 

The House Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommended a $5.8 million reduction in GOE. 
It specified that $5,488,000 is to be taken 
from the budget request for the Department 
of Veterans Benefits (DVB) and $328,000 
Trom the request for travel, space rental and 
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training costs. Those reductions were based 
primarily on that Committee's view that the 
Administration’s budget for DVB staffing, 
when compared with 1973 workloads. were 
overstated. That analysis, however, does not 
take into account the various administrative 
requirements which have been added by leg- 
islative actions in the intervening years. For 
example, section 302 of Public Law 95-202 
requires significantly increased outreach ef- 
forts in the VA's counseling programs for 
GI Bill trainees; and section 511 of Public 
Law 94-502 requires the conduct of annual 
compliance surveys by the VA of most in- 
stitutions at which veterans receiving GI 
Bill benefits are enrolled. In addition, legis- 
lation applicable to all Federal agencies, such 
as section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 and the Government in the Sunshine 
Act, have required the hiring of additional 
personnel to implement their objectives. 

Thus we are very much concerned that 
the GOE reductions recommended by the 
House Appropriations Committee would sig- 
nificantly impair the ability of the VA to car- 
ry out its responsibilities, especially in the 
area of GI Bill programs where we believe 
that the Administration's budget is already 
too stringent for the VA to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities effectively. 


ENCLOSURE C: NEW HEALTH-CARE 
LEGISLATION 


The Committee's health-care legislative 
agenda for the coming fiscal year is described 
on pages 40 to 43 of our Report to the Budget 
Committee. Last year the Senate unani- 
mously passed, as title III of H.R. 5027, leg- 
islation providing for the establishment of 
a new program of readjustment professional 
counseling, a new program in preventive 
health care for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities, and improved treatment 
and rehabilitation programs for veterans suf- 
fering from alcohol or drug dependence or 
abuse disabilities. If enacted this year, the 
fiscal year 1979 costs of these provisions (as 
most recently estimated by CBO) would be 
approximately $27.2 million,* 

In this connection, we would note that 
the Administration has recently submitted a 
legislative proposal to provide readjustment 
professional counseling to Vietnam-era vet- 
erans and their families and to authorize a 
pilot program for the treatment and re- 
habilitation of veterans with alcohol- or 
drug-dependence disabilities. The Senate- 
passed measures, however, make more ade- 
quate provision for achieving the common 
goals of these proposals. For example, the 
Administration's readjustment counseling 
proposal would provide eligibility for services 
to assist only Vietnam-era veterans experi- 
encing psychological difficulties in readjust- 
ing to civillan life and only during the first 
year after the date of discharge or one year 
from the date of enactment of the law; the 
Senate measure would not be limited to 
Vietnam-era veterans and would provide for 
counseling, if requested, within 4 years after 
the date of discharge or 2 years from the date 
of enactment of the law. 

The Administration's drug and alcohol pro- 
posal calls for a 3-year pilot program during 
which the VA may contract with halfway 
houses, therapeutic communities, or psychi- 
atric residential treatment centers. The Sen- 
ate measure is a permanent authority and is 
more comprehensive; it would require the 
VA to provide a broader range of treatment 
modalities, stressing the use of counselors 
who have recovered from drug and alcohol 
disabilities, authorizing the use of private 
halfway houses on a contract basis, author- 


*Those cost estimates were not received by 
the Committee in time to be incorporated in 
the Committee's Report to the Budget Com- 
mittee. They are $3.7 million above the best 
estimates available at the time that Report 
was prepared. 
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izing treatment of persons administratively 
discharged under less than honorable con- 
ditions where drugs or alcohol were abused 
during service, authorize payment for treat- 
ment of a veteran in a community facility 
in certain circumstances, develop Federal co- 
ordination in this area, and provide for treat- 
ment of active duty service personnel during 
the last 30 days of service. 

The Administration estimates that its pro- 
fessional readjustment counseling program 
would require $9.9 million in budget author- 
ity for fiscal year 1979; the fiscal year 1979 
cost of the Senate-passed provisions is esti- 
mated at $18.25 million. The Administra- 
tion’s pilot program in drug and alcohol 
treatment is estimated to cost $4.7 million; 
the Senate provisions are expected to result 
in cost savings of $1.8 million in fiscal year 
1979, mainly due to savings resulting from 
transfers from VA hospitals to halfway 
houses. 

On May 26, 1978, the Senate unanimously 
passed H.R. 5029, the ‘Veterans’ Programs 
Extension Act”, which would extend certain 
VA health-care programs in the Republic 
of the Philippines (section 102); modify cer- 
tain VA contract health-care authorities 
(section 301); provide for service-connected 
care of certain Filipino veterans in the U.S. 
(section 303); extend the VA's authority to 
enter into special pay agreements to aid in 
recruitment and retention of physicians and 
dentists (section 305); and provide authority 
to meet shortfalls in the program of assist- 
ance to health manpower training institu- 
tions (section 306). Since both Houses have 
passed a one-year extension of the authority 
to make payments to the Veterans’ Memorial 
Medical Center in the Philippines for FY 
1979, it is clear that the program will be 
authorized to be continued for at least one 
more year. Thus, we recommend an appro- 
priation in the regular Appropriations Act at 
the same level as in the current fiscal year, 
$1.7 million, for grants to the Republic of 
the Philippines. The fiscal year 1979 estimate 
for the costs of the contract care amendment 
is $13.3 million; for service-connected care 
of certain Filipino veterans in the U.S., $100,- 
000; for the special-pay authority extension, 
$7.6 million; and for the assistance to health 
manpower training institutions, $200,000. 

We should also note that, for the reasons 
stated on pages 40 through 42 of our Report 
to the Budget Committee, no appropriations 
reductions based on the possible enactment 
of Administration-proposed cost-saving leg- 
islation should be expected. 

In summary, enactment of the Commit- 
tee’s health-care legislative program is ex- 
pected to entail fiscal year 1979 spending of 
approximately $50.1 million, which repre- 
sents less than a 1-percent increase over the 
total amount requested for health care in the 
Administration’s proposed budget. 

We hope that, with the exception of the 
Philippine medical grant program which we 
recommend be funded through regular fiscal 
year 1979 appropriations legislation, these 
needs will be considered in supplemental ap- 
propriation bills after the necessary author- 
izing legislation is enacted later this year. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
House-passed appropriations bill in- 
cludes increases of $158.3 million over 
the administration request for all the 
VA health-care accounts except the as- 
sistance for health manpower training 
institutions account—seven of them— 
which both committees have cut by $27.6 
million. The HUD-Independent Agen- 
cies Appropriations Subcommittee rec- 
ommended, however, and the Appro- 
priations Committee approved an in- 
crease of only $32.1 million over the 
President’s request for these seven ac- 
counts. 
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I am particularly concerned about 
the effect of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee’s recommendations on the med- 
ical care account and on medical and 
prosthetic research. The President’s 
budget would require the VA to reduce 
funding for staffing of its existing hos- 
pitals by $32.3 million—for approxi- 
mately 1,500 full-time employees—in 
order that the new VA facilities sched- 
uled to be opened in fiscal year 1979 
may be activated without an overall in- 
crease in staffing. Thus, while the VA 
system is growing due to the new activa- 
tions, the amendment has proposed an 
unjustified ‘“no-staffing-increase” pol- 
icy for the activations and unrealistic 
workload estimates for the rest of the 
system. 

Mr. President, the administration’s 
proposal for outpatient staffing is an- 
other example of contrived workload 
estimates being imposed on VA facilities. 
Adequate outpatient resources for eli- 
gible veterans is essential to the efficient 
provision of health care in order to avoid 
more costly, unnecessary hospitaliza- 
tion. Yet despite the increasing demand 
for outpatient services as a preferred 
and more efficient mode of health-care 
delivery, outpatient workloads have re- 
peatedly been underestimated in admin- 
istration budget requests—an average 
of 7 percent over the past 3 fiscal years. 
For fiscal year 1979, the appropriation 
request allows for an increase of 165,- 
000 outpatient staff visits—1 percent— 
over fiscal year 1978, all of which is at- 
tributable to the planned activation of 
outpatient clinics in the five new out- 
patient facilities to be activated in fiscal 
year 1979. The administration-proposed 
appropriation thus allows for no real in- 
crease at existing outpatient facilities 
although experience has shown that the 
increases allowed in the past have con- 
sistently fallen short of the need for out- 
patient services. Budget requests which 
impose “no-growth” estimates on a sys- 
tem that is in fact experiencing in- 
creased demand, particularly in outpa- 
tient services, are actions which will in- 
evitably lead to a reduction in the quality 
of care throughout the system. 

Other areas where staffing is critically 
needed are to correct accreditation de- 
ficiencies, to implement recommenda- 
tions of a National Academy of Sci- 
ences report, to improve inpatient staff- 
ing, and to provide needed specialized 
medical services. 

The pending bill recommends an in- 
crease in the medical care account of 
only $20 million—$90 million less than 
the $110 million increase recommended 
by the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, and 
$52.9 million less than the $82.9 million 
that the House has passed. I have indi- 
cated to the distinguished floor manager 
why I believe the figures in the reported 
bill are not adequate. 

Mr. President, medical and prosthetic 
research is another area that has been 
severely threatened by administration 
cutbacks. The administration proposed 
an increase of only $800,000—less 1 
percent—for VA health-care research in 
fiscal year 1979. This is less than what 
would be required just to counter infia- 
tion and would mean severe cutbacks in 
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the research effort, including the clos- 
ing of research programs at up to 60 VA 
hospitals. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee rec- 
ommended an increase of $18.3 million 
over the administration’s budget for VA 
health-care research in fiscal year 1979; 
and the House-passed appropriations 
bill includes an increase of $14.9 million. 
The Appropriations Committee has rec- 
ommended an increase of only $7.5 mil- 
lion. I strongly believe that the amount 
passed by the House is more than war- 
ranted in order to keep pace with infla- 
tion and to allow for very modest in- 
creases in high-priority VA research ef- 
forts in cooperative studies, in rehabili- 
tative research, including spinal cord 
injury, and in alcoholism. 

Mr. President, VA research has pro- 
duced great benefits in terms of ad- 
vances in medical science, not only for 
VA health care, but for the Nation’s 
health care as well. In addition, VA re- 
search activities attract and help re- 
tain bright young investigators who stay 
with the VA and who render quality 
care to our veterans. Also, as_my col- 
leagues are aware, the 1977 Nobel Prize 
for medicine was awarded to three 
Americans, two of whom are VA re- 
searchers. This excellent program war- 
rants strong congressional support. 

Mr. President, I would also note that 
the Appropriations Committee report 
provides for continued funding of the 
cooperative-studies research program at 
the fiscal year 1978 level and directs the 
VA to use approximately $2.6 million of 
the amount which it had budgeted for 
that program—and would thus save by 
staying at the 1978 level—to prevent the 
ig out of research in any VA hospi- 
tals. 

Mr. President, the VA’s cooperative- 
studies program is an extremely valuable 
resource which makes use of the VA’s 
nationwide network of health-care fa- 
cilities to conduct multifacility research 
under uniform protocols and exacting 
scientific standards. I think that it would 
be highly inadvisable to require that 
any moneys budgeted for that program 
be used for other purposes. 

Mr. President, I do agree with the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PRoxMIRE), 
as he and I discussed, that the possi- 
bilities for greater National Institutes of 
Health—NIH—funding of the VA’s co- 
operative studies program should be ex- 
plored and that the VA should be apply- 
ing for more funding from that source. 
However, I do not believe that the ulti- 
mate prospects for greater NIH funding 
of VA research warrant any reduction in 
the administration fiscal year 1979 re- 
quest for the cooperative studies 
program. 

Mr. President, I would also like to note 
the manner in which both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committees have dealt with the 
assistance to health manpower. training 
institution account. The administration 
fiscal year 1979 budget request is for $75 
million, the total amount authorized un- 
der chapter 82 of title 38, United States 
Code, for that year for that program. 

Although under current law, fiscal year 
1979 is the last year that this program 
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is authorized, the House-passed appro- 
priation bill is based on the assumption 
that this authority will be extended be- 
yond fiscal year 1979. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has made that same 
assumption. 

Mr. President, I have indicated to the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) 
my concerns about making an assump- 
tion at this point that the chapter 82 
program would be extended beyond fiscal 
year 1979 in light of the fact that he and 
I have jointly requested a GAO evalua- 
tion of it. Thus, I believe that, before 
receiving the GAO report, it is premature 
to assume future congressional action 
to extend the program. 

However, Mr. President, in my discus- 
sion with the distinguished chairman of 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee, he assured me that, in not approving 
full funding for this program in fiscal 
year 1979, it was not assumed that the 
program would be extended for any pur- 
pose other to spend out the current 
grant commitments under the program— 
that is, no assumption is being made at 
this time that any authorizing legislation 
extension would be for the purpose of 
authorizing new grants or commitments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California (Mr. CRAN- 
STON), has raised a very good point; and 
I would like to make clear that, in as- 
suming an extension of the assistance to 
health manpower training institution 
program beyond fiscal year 1979, it was 
the subcommittee’s and committee’s in- 
tention to assume such an extension 
only for spendout purposes. That as- 
sumption makes it possible to appro- 
priate for the program only such funds 
as are actually needed for expenditures 
in fiscal year 1979. I fully intend to re- 
serve judgement, as does the chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
on the questions of whether to author- 
ize and provide appropriations for new 
grants and commitments until after I 
have received and given full considera- 
tion to the GAO evaluation of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in 
summary, the House has voted to appro- 
priate an overall increase of $130.7 mil- 
lion over the President’s budget for VA 
health-care accounts. Although this is 
less than the increase recommended by 
the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
I believe the House-appropriated 
amounts will be sufficient to sustain an 
adequate level of care and to make the 
most needed improvements. 

Therefore, I urge the distinguished 
chairman of the HUD-Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Subcommittee 
and the ranking minority member, Mr. 
Martuias, to consider carefully and sym- 
pathetically in conference the House- 
passed levels, and evaluate the need for 
substantial increases, particularly in the 
areas recommended by our committee. 
It is my hope that, in negotiations with 
the House, the chairman will give his ut- 
most consideration to meeting the House 
substantially more than halfway. I 
would certainly hope for an increase in 
these amounts of at least $100 million 
over the administration’s requests. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to express my appreciation to 
the Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 
ston) for his deep concern for the needs 
of our Nation’s veterans. During his 
tenure as chairman of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Health and Hospital Subcommittee 
and now as chairman of the full com- 
mittee, I have always found him to be an 
effective and persuasive advocate for our 
Nation’s veterans. In light of the points 
made by my distinguished colleague, 
both in his committee’s letter to me and 
in our meeting this week, I will certainly 
review very carefully in conference the 
appropriations levels for the VA health- 
care accounts and will evaluate the jus- 
tification for the House-passed levels in 
the context of the points we have dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, be- 
cause I know that the chairman is an 
honorable man and will do what he says 
he will do, and because I am confident 
that he appreciates how very strongly 
I—and others—feel about these matters, 
I will withhold amendments I had in- 
tended to offer to increase these ac- 
counts. I want to serve notice that I will 
study the conference report levels most 
closely and will not support the final bill 
until I feel that the VA health-care lev- 
els have been resolved in a manner that 
is fair to our Nation’s veterans who de- 
pend upon the VA hospital system and 
has moved substantially toward the 
House figures. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I want to join in the remarks of 
our distinguished chairman, Mr. Cran- 
STON. I, too, will be watching closely the 
results of the conference on these issues, 
and I, too, urge the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, Mr. Ma- 
THIAS, as well as the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Proxmire) to be fair and 
generous in assessing the figures in the 
House bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank my col- 
leagues. We will certainly bear these 
views very carefully in mind as we deal 
with these items in conference with the 
House committee. 

Mr. President. I yield to the very 
patient and distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. WALLop). I yield him 10 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, it has 
been my intention to call up an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? I beg his pardon 
for interrupting him right in the middle 
of his statement. By the way, I saw him 
riding a shank’s mare this morning 
across Cabin John Bridge at 6:45. 

Mr. WALLOP. Terribly wet. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Do the Sena- 
tors know what a shank’s mare is? 

Mr. MATHIAS. We do in Maryland. 
We use it, too. 

Mr. WALLOP. We do it in Wyoming, 
but we shun it. When we are in Wash- 
ington it is one of the fastest ways 
around. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will officially recognize 
what a shank’s mare is. 
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ORDER FOR A PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senators have completed their action for 
today on the pending HUD appropria- 
tion bill there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business with 
Senators allowed to speak up to what- 
ever time is necessary therein, which 
would allow the conference report to be 
called up without being charged to time 
on the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that our 2 minutes 
begin now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALLOP. In the belief, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the housing policy for the 
country ought to address itself to the 
needs of the entire country as they exist 
in priority, it had been my intention to 
pursue in an amendment some lines that 
I have previously pursued before the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin’s 
Banking and Housing Committee and 
other areas of Congress. The topic I have 
been pursuing is meeting the service 
needs of the energy impact areas of the 
country which I feel are not addressed 
in this measure. 

It had been my intention to call up 
an amendment to the policy develop- 
ment and research section of the bill. 
The amendment would have required 
attention be directed to the above-men- 
tioned topic. The chairman, the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Proxmire), had told me a point of order 
could be lodged against that, and I did 
not wish to get into a legislative fight. 
But, I do wish to point out that I feel 
there should be flexibility in public hous- 
ing and in section 8 needs where con- 
struction costs in the areas are very 
high. I do not see how we can get that 
kind of flexibility without a research and 
development program directed to take 
into account the growth of population 
demands placed upon fixed income peo- 
ple and aging people. These demands 
are driving them out of the places where 
they have lived their entire lives, Also, 
these communities need a type of tech- 
nical assistance in their proposal and 
grant-writing stages for community de- 
velopment programs and programs which 
are uniquely able to meet the needs 
created by rapid population growth en- 
ergy impact areas. 

So I will not bring up the amendment 
and hassle over the point of order, but 
would hope that we might look forward 
to hearings, and that we might, by this 
colloquy, provide some direction to HUD 
that they look at the needs of the en- 
tire country as they exist. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this proposal with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. I think he is abso- 
lutely right. I think the energy impact 
problem has not been addressed by 
HUD'’s or policy development and re- 
search program. I think they should 
address this issue. I think the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming is 
logical and appropriate, and I warmly 
support it. I urge HUD to take a care- 
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ful look at it, and, with the funds avail- 
able, do their best to address this prob- 
lem, as the Senator says, in all areas of 
the country. 

Incidentally, he has testified before 
the Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs Committee about this matter, and 
made a very fine record there. We called 
that record to the attention of HUD, 
and urged them to recognize the great 
need. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I thank 
the chairman in both his capacities, with 
both his chairmanship hats on. I truly 
hope we can begin an assessment of the 
problems promptly, because these are as 
severe and painful problems. Just as se- 
vere as problems that exist in the urban 
areas of the country. 

The problems do certainly exist, as 
shown by several minor studies relating 
to housing and urban problems. Prob- 
lems in energy impact areas are every 
bit as pressing and as difficult to solve. 

I thank the chairman, and yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee’s recom- 
mendation in this bill with respect to 
NASA appropriations is $13,400,000 less 
than the requested NASA budget, and 
$30,400,000 less than the amount author- 
ized in the House by its action on the 
fiscal 1979 NASA budget. 

Mr. President, these cuts contain nu- 
merous items, and I would like to dis- 
cuss briefly what I think is one of the 
most significant, and then insert in the 
Record some comments about other as- 
pects of these cuts, so that the Record 
will be clear on just what the signifi- 
cance of those cuts may be, and the con- 
ferees may have reference to this in their 
discussions with the other body. 

Mr. President, the complete cutoff of 
the funding to the lunar sample analy- 
sis activities goes well beyond the scope 
of most Appropriations Committee ac- 
tions. The elimination of the total fund- 
ing of $5.7 million for this program will 
cause a complete stoppage of a unique 
and invaluable part of NASA's systematic 
study of the nature, origin, and hidden 
history of the solar system. I hope that 
the Senate will reconsider this hasty ac- 
tion. 

The importance of the lunar samples 
now extends far beyond the Moon. The 
early results of their study has given 
great new insight into the early history 
of our planet. These materials also could 
well provide the basis for unfolding the 
early history of the solar system. Trapped 
in the lunar samples are radiations and 
particles emitted by the Sun in the past. 
A study of a series of core samples re- 
veal a record of the Sun’s activities over 
billions of years. Already there have been 
discovered traces and ancient solar wind 
material in these samples. 

Other lunar samples contain a history 
of a planet’s earliest years, a chaotic and 
previously misunderstood time in the 
formation of a planet. From the remain- 
ing unstudied lunar samples, we can de- 
cipher how planets have formed and 
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grown. We can find this record nowhere 
else; the ancient rocks of the Earth have 
been destroyed by the continuing inter- 
nal processes and surface weathering 
that have shaped our planet. The sample 
analysis program is also an important 
source of new technological “spinoffs.” 
For example, the sensitive instruments 
originally used for the precise analysis of 
the lunar material are now used for an- 
alyzing environmental pollutants, for air 
pollution and auto exhaust monitoring, 
and for electrostatic separation of low- 
grade ores. 

The committee report stated that it 
does not wish to terminate the program, 
even though all funds were terminated. 
The report states: 

That NASA will continue to support, from 
available funds, the more promising on- 
going lunar sample analysis on a short-term 
basis while new funding mechanisms, in 
connection with the National Science Foun- 
ration (NSF), are established. 


I believe that the funding mechanism 
is already in place, in NASA, and that 
NSF is not the Agency to research the 
NASA-collected, NASA-transported, and 
the NASA-usable results that the pres- 
ent NASA lunar sample program is pro- 
ducing. The unique features of this 
scientific activity resulted in a basic 
agreement between NASA and the NSF 
whereby NASA funds the data analysis 
for the output from NASA projects. This 
approach assures specifically focused 
management accountability and funding 
responsibility. In any case, the commit- 
tee added no funds to the NSF budget 
request to allow for lunar sample 
analysis. 

Deletion of this funding would also 
make us dependent on the activities of 
foreign investigators for much of our 
future information about lunar samples 
and related solar system questions. This 
lack of funding would remove an im- 
portant source of scientific expertise for 
planning future missions involving the 
remote sensing of planetary surfaces or 
the return of samples from other 
planets. This action would also seri- 
ously compromise our future ability to 
analyze all extraterrestrial materials, 
meteorites, cosmic dust particles, and 
other samples from space. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent that a series of 
statements and letters to me on this sub- 
ject be printed in the Recorp. The first 
of those statements is from Leon T. 
Silver of the California Institute of 
Technology; the second is a joint state- 
ment by Dr. Thomas R. McGetchin and 
Jack R. Sevier of the Lunar Planetary 
Institute in Houston, Tex.; the next 
statement is by Mr. James Fred Hays, 
professor of geology at Harvard Uni- 
versity; the next statement is from Dr. 
Gerald J. Wasserburg, professor of geol- 
ogy and geophysics at the California 
Institute of Technology; and the next 
statement is from the National Research 
Council, the chairman of its space 
science board, Mr. A. G. W. Cameron. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT FROM Dr. LEON T. SILVER 

I am an “alumnus” of the lunar sample 

analysis program. The new scientific prin- 
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ciples and new analytical technologies I and 
other graduates” developed during the 1960's 
and '70’s, and those still being developed, 
are now being applied on behalf of develop- 
ing the natural resources of this nation. 
These principles and technologies are in the 
forefront of the effort to better understand 
the distribution and amounts of those re- 
sources. 

To transfer responsibility for funding lunar 
sample and meteorite research to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (NSF) would 
dilute if not destroy this synergistic activity. 
The NSF carries on an extremely important, 
but nevertheless extremely dispersed and 
chronically under-financed program of fund- 
ing for scientific research. The lunar sample 
and meteorite analysis program in spite of 
its importance, would be lost in these other 
NSF responsibilities. 

There is universal agreement throughout 
the world that the NASA lunar sample analy- 
sis program has been and continues to be 
the highest quality geoscience program in the 
world. To lose that program and its direct 
benefits to science and the space program 
would be a travesty before the judgment of 
history. 

LUNAR AND PLANETARY INSTITUTE, 
Houston, Tezas, July 28, 1978. 

Dear JACK, 

On July 25, the Subcommittee on HUD/ 
Independent Agencies (Senator Proxmire, 
Chairman) of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee (Senator Magnuson, Chairman) 
voted to eliminate the entire $5.7M lunar 
sample analysis budget. On July 31, the Ap- 
propriations Committee will vote on the 
Subcommittee’s recommendations (of which 
the $5.7M lunar sample analysis is but a 
minor part); shortly thereafter, the full 
Senate will vote on the Committee’s recom- 
mendations; some time later the differences 
between the Appropriations bill which was 
passed in the House and the one to be passed 
in the Senate will be resolved in a House- 
Senate Conference Committee—the lunar 
sample line item is one of these differences. 

The action is seemingly made innocuous 
by the Subcommittee’s recommendations 
that the lunar sample work simply be trans- 
ferred from NASA to National Science Foun- 
dation’s geology program. However, no funds 
are proposed to be transferred with the pro- 
gram. NSF is already saturated with earth 
oriented geology proposals, and the lunar 
sample program would likely not fare very 
well, no matter how good the science was 
and no matter how well intentioned NSF 
management might be. 

To make matters worse, it is also expected 
that next week, the lunar sample program 
will be the recipient of Proxmire’s Golden 
Fleece award. When this happens, we expect 
that some of the Apollo astronauts will be 
sought out for comment in the press, or that 
you may wish to take the initiative and voice 
your views through your own contacts in the 
press or in government. The purpose of this 
letter is to acquaint you with some of the 
facts, as we perceive them, so that you will 
have a better basis on which to respond. 

The following points, we think, are perti- 
nent: 

a. The sample analysis program is continu- 
ing to produce excellent science; indeed some 
of the most interesting results have been 
produced in the last couple of years as the 
lunar scientists have begun to reflect on their 
research in terms of comparative planet- 
ology; that is, the relationship of the moon 
and the processes that have taken place there 
to these same processes operating on earth 
and the rest of the planets. 

b. The lunar sample budget has been de- 
clining from the early years so that today 
only the very best research proposals are 
being funded. 

c. Substantial portions of the sample col- 
lection remain unstudied in any detail. Very 
few of the drive tubes from Apollo 15, 16, 
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and 17 have even been opened; indeed one- 
third of the original 54 cores from Apollo 
remain unopened. Experience has shown that 
each year of analysis produces something 
new and different as the sample analysis 
program progresses to previously unanalyzed 
samples. 

d. Improvements in laboratory techniques 
and measurement precision not thought pos- 
sible early in the program continue to yield 
important new results. 

e. Application of laboratory techniques 
developed for lunar sample analysis are find- 
ing important applications in other fields 
apart from the lunar sample program; for ex- 
ample, techniques and instrumentation de- 
veloped in Wasserburg’s Cal Tech laboratory 
are yielding important and basically new in- 
formation on meteorite analyses. 

f. The USSR is continuing their unmanned 
lunar sample program and have had two 
successful missions (Luna 20 and Luna 24) 
since Apollo 17. Luna 24 returned 160 gm. 
of which the U.S. received about 3 gm. (as a 
part of an agreement where they have re- 
ceived 18 gm, from the U.S.’s collection of 
360 kgm.). Results of the analysis of the 3 
gm. sample by the U.S. group (Wasserburg, 
Arnold, Papike, and about 10 others) were 
summarized in a conference here last Decem- 
ber (attended by the Russian’s) and were 
very impressive; clearly the work could not 
have been done anywhere else in the world 
with comparable thoroughness and precision. 

g. One important spin-off of the program 
which is usually ignored is the development 
of top quality scientists. Today's young 
scientists. In a variety of fields outside the 
lunar sciences, were graduate students in 
the laboratories of Silver, Wasserburg, 
Arnold, ete, six to eight years ago. 

Well, our list could go on and on but there 
is probably no point. The attached material 
gives more detail and specific examples of 
some of the more important recent results 
and applications of this work for the future, 
which we hope you can read if you have 
time. 

Just one final word about where we are 
coming from, in case anyone thinks we (or 
the lunar sample PI’s) are merely serving our 
own interest. Most of us are in this program 
because we think it is important science 
and that it has relevance to this country’s 
overall space activities. 

My association with the Apollo field geology 
team was one of the most satisfying periods 
of my career. I left a fascinating task and 
good position at Los Alamos (geothermal en- 
ergy project) to come here a year ago because 
of these beliefs. I managed to talk Jack 
into giving up a good position at JSC to 
come here as associate director for the same 
reasons, These same views are shared, I 
think, by all the sample PI's. Most of them 
have a lot of other projects they could be 
working on, but believe that the most im- 
portant thing right now is to continue what 
has been started on lunar sample analysis. If 
there were a discontinuity in this work for a 
two or three year period while NSF was get- 
ting cranked up to integrate them in their 
geology program, I think most of them would 
find a new focus of interest. 

Feel free to call either of us for new de- 
vyelopments. In the meantime, I hope you 
will feel like taking whatever action you 
can to reverse the decision of the Subcom- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS R. McGETCHIN, 
Director. 
JOHN R. SEVIER, 
Associate Director. 
AN OVERVIEW OF THE IMPACT OF THE LUNAR 
SAMPLE ANALYSIS PROGRAM ON THE NATION 

The lunar sample analysis program has 
contributed in a number of ways, quite aside 
from the excellence of the science; these in- 
direct benefits for the nation are substan- 
tial and consist of (1) a cadre of well trained, 
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highly motivated and uniquely qualified 
young PhDs; (2) a flow of new ideas, com- 
monly with applications in practical areas; 
(3) new methods for approaching problems; 
and (4) new analytical hardware. 

The lunar sample program has involved 
the nation's top university, government and 
industrial scientists and laboratories in 
geochemistry, mineralogy, physics of ma- 
terials, petrology and related sciences in a 
program which is highly focused, scien- 
tifically exciting and vigorously competitive. 
One of the principal products has been a 
substantial group of aggressive, motivated 
and exceedingly able young PhDs who are 
both turned-on by the excitement of the 
science but experienced in producing in the 
context of mission requirements, deadlines 
and in competition with their peers. This 
pool of experience should benefit the nation 
in many ways which transcend the lunar 
program itself. 

It is noteworthy that many of these lunar 
program “alumni” find professional homes 
not only in universities but in national 
laboratories, government agencies and in- 
dustries which are mission oriented, focused 
on immediate national needs in the area of 
resources (energy and minerals) and na- 
tional security. 

Attendance and interest in Houston's 
Lunar (and Planetary) Science Conference 
continues to grow. The Conference gets 
bigger and broader. This year’s topics in- 
cluded (special sessions on) : 

Planetary Interiors; 

Space Industrialization; 

Early Solar System Cosmology; and 

Next 5 years in Space. 

And also highlighted were: 

Mars (Viking Results and other Mars 
papers); 

The Volcanism on the Planets; 

Cratering Studies (DoD and planetary). 

There were over 450 papers given; at- 
tendance was over 750, including about 30 
from foreign countries. Next year is the 
Tenth Conference. The Proceedings Volumes 
now run to over 28,000 pages—a remarkable, 
highest quality treatise on the moon (and 
increasingly comparisons with the other 
planets). 

Lunar sample studies are the cornerstone 
of this Conference and in many ways of the 
entire science of planetology; they, with 
meteorites, provide the best data on early 
events in the solar system. Our experience 
with these samples guides our plans and 
dreams for future planetary exploration and 
eventual manned reconnaissance. New 
planetary data from automated missions is 
invariably measured against two principal 
calibration points—the moon and the Earth. 
The figures on the next two pages show the 
NASA/OSS planetary exploration plan. Note 
that sample return and manned landing are 
the eventual goals. 

The lunar sample analysis program has 
provided a steady flow of new ideas into 
the geosciences world. Some are quite gen- 
eral, such as the concept of formation of 
the lunar crust by fioation of Plagioclase 
crystals out of an early magma ocean. This 
early history of the moon as recorded in the 
upland rocks, indeed, presents us with a 
view of the early earth which we have no 
way of seeing directly even in the oldest 
rocks on earth. The last decade in the geologi- 
cal sciences saw revolutions develop in the 
dynamics of the earth in its present state— 
so called, plate tectonics. Our first clear 
view of the early history of planets, parti- 
cularly their crusts, that is, the first billion 
years of earth and solar system history, came 
from the moon. We've only just begun to un- 
ravel it. 

Some of the recent highlights of research 
within the lunar sample and extraterrestrial 
material analysis program follow: 

1. “In the beginning .. . “(Wasserburg 
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said)". .. The current creation myth is that 
the Solar System was born from a mix of 
interstellar gas and dust. A massive star 
(about 15 solar masses) evolved rapidly 
(10° years) and then exploded; the resulting 
shock wave triggered formation of stars in 
the cloud, one of which was the sun. Some 
of the material injected by this supernova 
is preserved today in lithic fragments in in- 
clusions in meteorities, such as Allende. 
This is a heck of a good story and only re- 
quires an exploding 15 solar mass star to 
sire us...” (G. J. Wasserburg (Cal. Tech), 
Robert Clayton (U. Chicago), and their co- 
workers and others have discovered and de- 
scribed anomalies in the abundance of iso- 
topes in small grains in certain primitive 
meteorites which are pre-solar in time and 
were apparently produced in a supernova 
shock wave in the pre-solar medium. The 
instruments used to measure these anomalies 
were high precision mass spectrometers de- 
veloped for lunar sample analysis and built 
with NASA support. The discovery is called 
Pandora's Box because preliminary recon- 
naissance shows the anomalies exist in many 
elements of the periodic table. This certainly 
is one of the great discoveries in astrophysics 
in the last couple of decades. It is noteworthy 
on several counts—(1) It couldn't have been 
done without the high precision mass spec- 
trometers developed at Cal Tech and Chi- 
cago for lunar sample work. (2) It’s only 
just begun—the entire periodic table awaits 
exploration! (3) It’s a classic marriage of two 
disciplines—computational astrophysical 
hydrodynamics (star makers) and observa- 
tional geochemistry (lunar and meteoritic 
sample investigators). (This is great science 
in our view!) 

2. The Lunar Regolith.—The Apollo 17 drill 
core and double drive tube from Shorty 
Crater were opened last year. Orange and 
black droplets in the soil continue to in- 
trigue us; they are volcanic and probably 
represent lunar fire-fountains (like Hawalian 
eruptions) early in the history of mare fill- 
ing. The gas phase which drives the eruption 
is one principal point of interest because it is 
@ clue to the volatile content of the moon 
(and other terrestrial planets) early in time. 
Perhaps the most prominent question (and 
answer buried in the regolith is the history 
of the sun. Changes in the solar wind with 
time are recorded by the light elements em- 
bedded on the surfaces of the fine grained 
particles in the regolith. The results suggest 
that the sun is a pretty well behaved star, 
not as variable as some thought was the case. 
That's important for climate—perhaps on the 
scale of our lifetimes, because some climatol- 
ogists and astronomers have argued for sub- 
stantial short-term variations. 

3. Mars.—A session at the Conference was 
focused on Viking results and highlighted 
the emergence of the science of Comparative 
Planetology. We've had a reconnaissance look 
at the Moon, Mars, Venus and Mercury; JOP 
(Galileo) will give us our first close look at 
the satellites of Jupiter in the early 1980's. 
We're all eager to push on to Mars; OSS 
Planners would like a vigorous mission, per- 
haps with sample return in the late 1980's. 
Many of us would like to see manned flight 
to Mars. The prime scientific goal would be 
sample return; continued lunar sample work 
is homework for Mars and other manned 
missions of the future. 

4. Volcanism, basalts, and remote sens- 
ing.—Apollo produced the geological recon- 
naissance of the moon; we've now pretty well 
defined what was and what was not sampled, 
in terms of the major surface rock types. Re- 
mote sensing data from lunar orbit and also 
from the earth has evolved substantially; we 
now know that about two-thirds of the 
major types of mare basalts are unsampled— 
particularly the older, redder types in the 
west side of the moon. These methods permit 
the astronomer’s telescope and geologist’s 
petrographic microscope to address the same 
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data base. It should not go unnoticed that 
these methods of remote sensing for mineral- 
ogy can be applied to the earth, but that the 
moon has been the proper laboratory for their 
development because it has no atmosphere 
and lacks the complexities of terrestrial 
weathering and surface water. 

5. Impacts.—Cratering on all scales domi- 
nates the moon and its history. The early 
large basin-forming impacts were the most 
interesting, perhaps, because such events un- 
doubtedly happened on the earth as well. 
Computer modeling of monster impacts is 
producing fascinating detailed descriptions 
of the effects; disruption of the entire early 
crusts, large amplitude waves, and extensive 
local heating. Perhaps the most important 
development however has been the marriage 
of the DoD cratering community with the 
planetary scientists. The weapons effects peo- 
ple (at Los Alamos, Livermore and in Indus- 
try) have serious problems in predicting ef- 
fects in large-scale events where the geology 
is complex—e.g. layered target rocks, vari- 
able ground water table. Large meteorite im- 
pact craters on the earth have certain simi- 
larities (especially for specific scale-depth- 
of-burst) with explosive craters. A very pro- 
ductive symbiotic relationship has evolved 
between the computational explosion effects 
community and the lunar sample and cra- 
tering investigators, in which the methods 
and observations of each was not readily 
available to the other, Field observations by 
geologists working on lunar problems have 
proved to be important to the DoD commu- 
nity; the computational capability of the 
DoD community is now being applied fruit- 
fully to planetary cratering problems. 

6. Industrislization of space.—Concepts 
continue to grow (despite a lot of flack) 
about how to use available raw materials of 
space for construction feed stock. There is 
some point in terms of scale (perhaps the 
mass of several aircraft carriers) where it 
becomes economically justifiable (or neces- 
sary) to look for an extraterrestrial source, 
because of the cost of launching material 
from the earth. There are two such sources 
currently recognized—the moon and earth- 
crossing asteroids. The moon contains abun- 
dant Fe and Ti (in some of the Mare, e.g. at 
the Apollo 11 and 17 sites) and Ca and Al (in 
the plagioclase-rich upland breccias). Re- 
flection spectra of asteroids are most com- 
monly similar to carbonaceous chondrite 
meteorites, which are mineralogical garbage 
buckets (olivine, pyroxene, some metal but 
a lot of low temperature hydrous minerals 
only partially understood)—however the 
volatiles might be very valuable and the 
metal phases as well. Most people look on 
these ideas as pretty far out but (1) people 
have thought through the initial chemical 
engineering of lunar materials, (2) some 
aspects of launch costs won't change— 
they're Newton's laws and its a long way to 
geosync! At some point in the future this 
option will be important for the U.S. to con- 
sider in hard engineering terms—the lunar 
sample community is doing that homework. 


CONCLUSION 


In short, the science continues to flow 
from the national commitment in Apollo. 
These scientific results are providing fuel 
which will fire future missions—by asking 
good scientific questions about the solar sys- 
tem (and finding occasional answers) and 
also by doing the homework which will pave 
the way to use of space by man. Maintenance 
of the lunar sample analysis program at its 
present current vigorous level of activity and 
high productivity is in the best interest of 
the nation and its future. 

Summary.—Some of the major points dis- 
cussed are outlined below (and in the matrix 
attached) : 

SOME SCIENTIFIC HIGHLIGHTS 

Lunar mass spectrometers discover isotope 

anomalies in meteorites which suggest our 
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solar system began in a (pre-solar) super- 
nova explosion. 

History of the sun is embedded in surfaces 
of lunar soil particles. 

Lunar soil contains volcanic beads with 
clues to early gases in planets. 

Remote sensing methods map moon and 
show we've only begun (34 unsampled). 

Early crust of moon (and earth) grew 
from molten rock ocean. 

Feasibility studies of mining lunar re- 
sources underway. 
SOME INDIRECT BUT SUBSTANTIAL BENEFITS FOR 

NATION 

Uniquely well trained, motivated young 
group of scientists with PhD's in geological 
sciences. 

Steady flow of new ideas regarding evolu- 
tion of planets. 
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New methods for application, such as 
mineralogical remote sensing, small sample 
analysis methods and quarantine control. 

New hardware, such as extremely high 
precision mass spectrometry. 

SOME DIRECT INVOLVEMENT IN PRESSING NA- 
TIONAL NEEDS (LUNAR SAMPLE PROGRAM 
“ALUMNI”) 

Individuals in positions of prominence 
(National Academy, U.S. Senate). 

Research Activities of Other Mission 
Agencies: 

Nuclear Waste Disposal—Research by U.S. 
and Australian lunar scientists has sug- 
gested mineralogical sites for stabilization 
of nuclear waste; 

Coal Quality—Microprobe techniques de- 
veloped in lunar research being used for new 
approaches to coal quality assessment 
(LASL); 
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Geothermal—DOE Laboratories utilizing 
geoscientists trained in lunar program; 

Nuclear Fuels—Low grade ores in the deep 
crust may be extracted by in situ methods; 
former lunar scientists pioneering work; 

Metallic Ore Deposits—Remote sensing 
methods developed in lunar research; 

Cratering—DoD models of cratering effects 
constrained by geological examples; 

Solar Power/Space—Lunar materials may 
be utilized for large scale construction in 
earth orbit. 

IMPACT ON NASA PROGRAMS 

Future mission planning, e.g. Mars explora- 
tion and sample return. 

Integral part of planetary sciences research 
program. 

Utilization feasibility and future manned 
program. 

Close interaction with Applications Pro- 
gram. 


LUNAR SAMPLE RESEARCH AND PRESENT AND ANTICIPATED PRINCIPAL NATIONAL NEEDS 


Past experience and future influences of the lunar sample program 


ideas: Continued 
flow of ideas 
and models 

(For the Moon 
and the Earth) 


Instrumentation: 
New analytical 
hardware 


Techniques: 
New methods 
and procedures 


People: Continued 
supply of high 


Principal agency of hi 
ved level scientists 


involve 


Area and specific items 


Mineral and energy resources: ` 

Availability of fossil fuels, coal quality 
Availability of nuclear fuels... 
Management of nuclear waste. 
Geothermal energy development. S 
Availability of critical metals—remote sensing. 
Solar power development 

National security: 

Cratering__ : - 
Small particle collection and analysis. 
„Large structures in Earth orbit 

Basic science: 3 
Early solar system history 
History of sun 
Comparison of the planets... 

Supernova isotopes in meteorites. 


Major influence 
Substantial. . 
Major influe: 

~~ Substantial... 

- Major influence. 
Substantial 


Major influence. 


DOD, NASA 
i ee wake 


--- DOD, NASA.... 
DOD 


NASA PLANETARY EXPLORATION PLANS: 
SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 


Mission and events: 

Pioneer Venus Orbiter, orbit insertion, De- 
cember 1978. 

Pioneer Venus multiprobe, Venus en- 
counter/entry, December 1978. 

Pioneer 11, Saturn encounter, September 
1979. 

Voyager 1, Jupiter encounter, March 1979; 
Saturn encounter, November 1980. 

Voyager 2, Jupiter encounter, July 1979; 
Saturn encounter, August 1981; Uranus en- 
counter, January 1986. 

Solar maximum mission, launch, October 
1979. 

Venus orbital imaging radar, Venus en- 
counter, 1983. 

Solar polar mission, Jupiter encounter, 
1984; solar poles passage, 1986. 

Galileo mission, Mars flyby, April 1982; 
Jupiter encounter (orbit insertion/probe en- 
try), 1985. 

Comet Halley/Tempel 2 mission, Halley en- 
counter, November 1985; Tempel 2 encounter, 
July 1988. 

or 


Comet Encke rendezvous, Encke encounter, 
1987. 

Mars geochemical orbiter, Mars encounter, 
1987. 

Mars sample return, Mars encounter, 1989; 
Earth return, 1991. 

Saturn orbital dual probe, Saturn encoun- 
ter, 1992. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 27, 1978. 
Hon. Epwarp W. BROOKE, 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BROOKE: I understand that 
the Proxmire Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has voted to 
eliminate the Lunar Sample Analysis item 


($5.7M) from the NASA budget. I am writing 
you to ask your help in overriding this hasty 
and ill-considered action. 

The Apollo lunar samples are a priceless 
scientific resource and national treasure. 
Scientific study of these materials, underway 
for nine years, is still far from complete. 
Emphasis in recent years has shifted from 
descriptive characterization to testing of 
newly constructed models for the processes 
of planetary accretion and differentiation. 
Continuation of this work using lunar sam- 
ples (and meteorites, where appropriate) is 
of great scientific importance, and is laying 
essential groundwork for further exploration 
of the other planets in the coming decades, 


Furthermore, the laboratories and scien- 
tists supported by this budget item are an 
important component of this country’s lead- 
ing position in the space-related sciences. 
Few other government programs are as well- 
managed and scientifically productive as this 
one, and to destroy it at this time would be 
most short-sighted and damaging to our sci- 
entific stature. 


Lastly, I would point out to you that 
Massachusetts has been a leader in this 
field with active lunar research groups at 
Harvard, MIT, U. Mass. (Amherst), and Ar- 
thur D. Little. 


I urgently request your help in restoring 
this item to the NASA budget. Please let 
me know your views. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES FRED Hays, 
Professor of Geology. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pasadena, Calif., August 3, 1978. 
Hon. Harrison H. SCHMITT, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, U.S. Senate, 
* Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Scumirt: The Congress is 
now considering an action to aelete a line 
item in the NASA budget to study lunar 
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samples and extraterrestrial materials. In 
order to gain some perspective it may be of 
value to consider my previous views about 
the role of science in carrying out large tech- 
nical enterprises and the relationship of the 
science function to the particular federal 
agency charged to carry out such a mission. 


In a review of space science (Astronautics 
& Aeronautics, 1972) I presented an assess- 
ment of planetary exploration up to the mid- 
dle of Apollo 15. It is of interest to look at 
both the introduction and conclusions. The 
introduction was as follows: 


If this article can convey the enormous 
excitement and importance of the scientific 
results from the Apollo missions, it will 
achieve the chief goal I see for it... The 
sixpence of science so far obtained from the 
Apollo missions represents but a small part 
of the total coin of national commitment and 
skills that have placed men on the Moon 
and returned them safely to Earth. This 
sixpence of science, while not a Irrge coin, 
gives a basic measure of the value of present 
and coming space exploration. 

The conclusions were: 

From an historical point of view, the 
Apollo-11 mission represents a remarkable 
achievement of human society and technol- 
ogy. The manned space missions before 
Apollo 11 were but a prelude, and to some 
people it appeared that the subsequent 
Apollo missions were but an extended en- 
core. However, from a scientific point of view, 
Apollo 11 was an opening curtain for ini- 
tiating the first intensive study of another 
planet, 

With the recent landing and return of 
Luna 20 and the termination of the Apollo- 
series missions later this year, we are faced 
with the necessity of defining the future of 
planetary exploration by both manned and 
unmanned missions and the intrinsic role 
which science and science management must 
play in such a program. 
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Certainly our exploration of the solar sys- 
tem must comprise balanced studies of both 
the inner and outer planets, which exhibit 
such fundamental differences of prop- 
erties . . . In all such considerations, one 
hard lesson must be learned and remem- 
bered: adequate scientific management 
must be an intrinsic part of all stages of these 
endeavors, beginning with ths definition of 
the missions themselves. The scientific com- 
munity must be willing to participate in 
both the planning, engineering, and deci- 
sion-making functions. This will take a great 
deal of time and effort on its members’ part. 
In balance, NASA management must hon- 
estly solicit such participation, and not mis- 
take the sixpence of science for an insig- 
nificant coin to be inserted into the slot of 
@ compact, preformed spacecraft which exe- 
cutes exquisite but meaningless Newtonian 
pirouettes. 

It is now six years since the termination 
of the Apollo missions. These have been six 
years of intensive studies. 

My enthusiasm and interest in the study 
of lunar materials and processes has not 
dimmed. My view of the importance of ade- 
quate scientific management in mission 
planning, engineering and decision-making 
has remained firm. 

With regard to science management, it is 
my view that adequate and continued inter- 
action between a mission-oriented agency 
and the scientific and engineering commu- 
nity is mandatory in order to carry out a 
project with understanding and efficiency. 
This requires a medium through which 
members of the scientific and engineering 
community outside of the mission agency 
can participate. The most obvious and suc- 
cessful mechanism is to carry out some basic 
and applied research by the general commu- 
nity under the aegis of the mission agency. 
This work must certainly be related to the 
charter of that agency. Such a relationship 
makes a wide spectrum of talents available to 
the mission agency for conception planning, 
engineering and decision-making functions. 
The need for such a relationship has recently 
been emphasized by President Carter in some 
communications to this Congress. 

The removal of such a mechanism will 
keep the research activity within a pure re- 
search establishment and isolate the mission 
agency from critical evaluation and the in- 
flow of creative ideas. The accessibility of 
the highly-skilled outside world for identi- 
fying and solving the mission agencies’ prob- 
lems then becomes very limited. To gain 
the dedicated attention and interest of a 
scientific and engineering community that 
has become totally isolated from the agen- 
cies' interests is very difficult. The connec- 
tion between pure and applied research and 
engineering then becomes the difference be- 
tween communicating inside and totally out- 
side of the agency. There would thus be no 
good forum for interaction and the broad 
outside community would not serve as an 
available resource to agencies charged with 
achieving national objectives. 

A positive example is seen in a recent study 
carried out by the Space Science Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences to estab- 
lish a strategy for the exploration of comets, 
asteroids and interplanetary dust. The group 
addressed both the scientific objectives and 
the technical problems associated with such 
an endeavor. This was carried out under a 
contract with NASA and involved a group of 
capable people who were knowledgeable 
about spacecraft, science and technology. 
Many of the judgments were directly derived 
from the ongoing studies of lunar and extra- 
terrestrial materials. In my view, it would 
not have been possible for the SSB to com- 
petently carry out such a study without the 
existence of a scientific community that was 
conducting research related to the agency’s 
needs. 


With regard to the need for more scientific 
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research on lunar samples and extraterres- 
trial materials, there are four major areas 
which require further study. 

For lunar work about five more years of 
study will be required to understand the 
early history of the lunar crust. Study of the 
Apollo samples has shown that at 3.9 billion 
years ago the moon and earth were heavily 
bombarded with small planetary bodies. 
There is no evidence of the history of the 
crust of the earth prior to this bombardment, 
but it is preserved on the moon. This study 
of the first C.6 billion years of lunar history 
is just now being developed and requires 
great technical skill in order to piece to- 
gether the history of the earth-moon system 
prior to the terminal cataclysm. The second 
matter requiring study is the cause of vol- 
canic activity on the moon (a water-free 
planet) and a comparison of the lunar proc- 
esses with volcanic activity on the other ter- 
restrial planets. This may cast some light on 
the sources of volcanic activity on the earth. 

The third area is the study of cosmic ray 
and solar wind bombardment over the past 
few hundred million years which is preserved 
on the moon. 

The fourth problem is the origin of the 
solar system and the events which immedi- 
ately preceded the birth of the solar system. 
This is now being carried out by the study of 
meteorites. The important new discoveries 
have been so startling that it is not clear 
where it will lead us. One thing is certain— 
we may now study the very birth process of 
the sun and the planets in detail and wil) 
want to pursue this matter urgently. 

The above problem areas in the study of 
lunar and extraterrestrial materials represent 
ongoing activities which require further in- 
tensive study. As a direct result of the lunar 
program advances in technical skills have 
been produced and new approaches have been 
developed which can and are being applied to 
new problems. Some examples which merit 
attention are (1) the development of new 
methods for dating the formation of rocks 
and studying element migration. These de- 
velopments will be applied in resource geol- 
ogy, in the search for ore deposits and in 
problems related to the storage of radioac- 
tive waste, (2) the development of new mi- 
croanalytical techniques which may soon be 
directly applied in medical research and 
should lead to the precise analysis of indi- 
vidual human cells. These microanalytical 
techniques may be used in problems of heavy 
metal toxicity and to study metabolic func- 
tions. The difficulty is to get the medical re- 
searchers up to the technical skills of some 
of the lunar research achievements. (3) An- 
other example of a major advance is in areas 
of remote sensing and in the interpretation 
of data obtained by this approach. This has 
application to problems in agriculture and 
ore deposits. (4) The most important prod- 
uct is a new generation of scientists who are 
truly interdisciplinary and can make con- 
tributions in the world of new problems 
which we now face. 

Next week I hope to be back in the lab- 
oratory with a group of scientists trying to 
find small fragments of very ancient lunar 
lava (older than the oldest known rock on 
the earth) in a breccia brought back from 
Apollo 17, and to study a peculiar sample of 
basalt from Apollo 11 which has not yet been 
worked on. Let us hope that some time and 
money can be left to return to this challeng- 
ing endeavor. 

Respectfully, 
G. J. WASSERBURG, 
Professor of Geology and Geophysics. 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1978. 
Hon. Harrison H. SCHMITT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator ScHMrrr: In response to 
your request for positions taken by the Space 
Science Board with regard to the continuing 
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importance of the analysis of lunar material 
and meteorites, I am enclosing the germane 
sections of a soon-to-be-released report of 
the Committee on Planetary and Lunar Ex- 
ploration which has been adopted as policy 
by the Board. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. G. W. CAMERON, 
Chairman, Space Science Board. 
F. ROLE OF LUNAR SAMPLES AND LUNAR DATA IN 
PLANETARY SCIENCE 


The lunar samples and the data from in- 
situ geophysical and geochemical experi- 
ments returned by the U.S. and Soviet mis- 
sions to the Moon represent a unique and in- 
valuable scientific resource bearing on the 
early history and evolution not only of the 
Moon, but also of the solar system. While 
meteorite studies also contribute to our un- 
derstanding of the early solar system, the 
lunar samples are uniquely important be- 
cause they can be related to specific geolog- 
ical features on a terrestrial planetary body 
with a clearly definable yet primitive history. 

Lunar sample studies have provided us 
with a detailed picture of the early bom- 
bardment and magmatic differentiation 
which have shaped the major surface fea- 
tures of the Moon and, by implication, other 
terrestrial planets. In addition, sample stud- 
ies continue to provide information on the 
current processes which are modifying the 
lunar regolith. ALSEP and Apollo sub-satel- 
lite geophysical and geochemical experiments 
have provided key data on the nature of 
lunar crust and mantle and on the interac- 
tion of the Moon with the particles and fields 
of the solar wind, 


The policy of the U.S. in making data and 
portions of samples widely available has in- 
ternationalized lunar science. There remains 
a vast wealth of information and new knowl- 
edge to be derived from the Apollo lunar 
samples. The continuing return of lunar 
material from Soviet missions promises to 
extend our knowledge to additional unex- 
plored regions of the Moon, These samples 
are becoming available to scientists through 
a highly successful cooperative agreement 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. In order 
to fully exploit the scientific information 
available from the Luna and Apollo samples, 
and to maintain or expand the present level 
of cooperation with the U.S.S.R., it is essen- 
tial that a vigorous lunar studies program be 
maintained. 

Detailed lunar sample investigations are 
also providing the impetus to develop new 
techniques to study extraterrestrial mate- 
rials. This effort not only further advances 
our frontiers of knowledge, but also pro- 
vides guidance for the efficient scientific 
study of future planetary sample returns. 
Similarly, as the synthesis of the abundant 
geophysical and geochemical data from lunar 
missions continues to refine our ideas on 
lunar structure, tectonics, and evolution, 
so it also aids in the planning of future 
missions to other terrestrial planets. We 
view lunar sample research and lunar data 
analysis and synthesis as essential elements 
of planetary studies and therefore recom- 
mend that these elements continue to re- 
ceive substantial support as an integral and 
unique element of the exploration of the 
inner solar system. 

In the 1975 SSB report, the need for a 
pristine and safe storage and processing fa- 
cility for lunar samples was emphasized. 
NASA has initiated construction of a new 
and upgraded main curatorial facility for 
the Apollo lunar samples and has moved 
& substantial fraction of the lunar collection 
to a clean and secure storage area at a sep- 
arate site. We fully endorse these moves to 
assure adequate preservation of this unique 
scientific treasure. 

STUDIES ON METEORITES 

Until the advent of space missions, me- 

teorites were the only extraterrestrial objects 
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accessible for intensive laboratory inves- 
tigations. Results from these studies played 
an important role in the planning for re- 
mote analysis of the lunar surface by the 
Surveyor missions and for the in depth 
analysis of lunar samples returned by the 
Apollo missions and the Luna missions. 
While the source of meteorites is not well 
known, they appear to form a series of con- 
necting links between the larger planetary 
bodies. Meteorites still represent the most 
diverse samples of extraterrestrial planetary 
matter currently accessible for laboratory 
studies and thus have continued to be a 
unique ingedient in our thinking about the 
nature and history of the planets and the 
information of the solar system. 

The availability of samples from all over 
the world for such investigations, including 
new falls and major discoveries of meteorites 
in the unexplored Antarctic by Jananese and 
American expeditions, has invigorated these 
investigations. The search for and preserva- 
tion of meteorites in special collections and 
their distribution to the scientific commu- 
nity is a tribute to the cooperation of 
museum curators and scientists irrespective 
of nationality. 

Experimental and theoretical work on 
meteorites is continuing to yield new and 
exciting results of the highest scientific im- 
portance relating to the nature of the plan- 
ets and their evolution. Recent discoveries of 
the chemical, isotopic and petrologic nature 
of certain meteorites are strongly affecting 
our views about the conditions in the early 
stages of the solar system and the processes 
of planetary evolution. 

COMPLEX strongly recommends continued 
intensive studies on meteorites as a parallel 
effort to the study of lunar samples, to earth- 
based observations of the solar system and 
to space missions in the study of the pldn- 
etary system. These studies should be con- 
tinued using advanced techniques. In addi- 
tion, the development of new techniques 
should be encouraged, not only because of 
their contribution to meteoritic studies, but 
also because of their role in understanding 
lunar processes, in defining new experiments 
for space missions, and the potential of max- 
imizing the scientific results from the study 
of samples returned from terrestrial planets. 


Mr. SCHMITT. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator, Mr. President. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Finally, I would in- 
clude a statement written by the Senator 
from New Mexico quite a number of 
years ago which covers the activities of 
the lunar sample analysis program and 
its results, more importantly, up 
through about 1974. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EVOLUTION OF THE MOON: THE 1974 MODEL 


Abstract—The geology of the decade of 
Appollo and Luna probably will become one 
of the fundamental turning points in the 
history of all science. For the first time, the 
scientists of the Earth have been presented 
with the opportunity to interpret their home 
planet through the direct investigations of 
another. Mankind can be proud and take 
heart in this fact. 

The interpretive evolution of the Moon 
can be divided now into seven major stages 
beginning sometime near the end of the 
formation of the solar system. These stages 
and their approximate durations in time are 
as follows: 

1. The Beginning—4.6 billion years ago. 
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2. The Melted Shell—4.6-4.4 billion years 
ago. 
3. The Cratered Highlands—4.4-4.1 billion 
years ago. 

4. The Large Basins—4.1-3.9 billion years 
ago. 

5. The Light-colored Plains—3.9-3.8 bil- 
lion years ago. 

6. The Basaltic Maria—3.8-3.0 (?) billion 
years ago. 

7. The Quiet Crust—3.0 (?) billion years 
ago to the present. 

The Apollo and Luna explorations that 
permit us to study these stages of evoluticn 
each have contributed in progressive and 
Significant ways. Through them we now can 
look with new insight into the early differ- 
entiation of the Earth, the nature of the 
Earth's protocrust, the influence of the for- 
mation of large impact basins in the crust, 
the effects of early partial melting of the 
protomantle and possibly the earliest stages 
of the breakup of the protocrust into con- 
tinents and ocean basins. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The probability is very great that the 
synthesis of the geological discoveries of 
Apollo and Luna will become one of the 
fundamental turning points in the history of 
all science. For the first time men have been 
presented with the opportunity to interpret 
their own Earth through an understanding 
of a second planet. This second planet, which 
we call the Moon, is now a pitted and dusty 
window into the Earth’s own origins and 
evolution. 

The view through this window is new and 
at present incomplete. On the other hand, 
at the close of the decade of Apollo and 
Luna, we can speak with considerable con- 
fidence about the internal structure of the 
Moon, the composition of its crust, the past 
processes that formed that crust and the 
evolutionary sequence through which major 
portions of that small planet have pas-ed. 
This paper will review the new limits on our 
interpretive understanding of the Moon and 
the sequence of events by which we gained 
this understanding. Jt also will suggest some 
of the new directions we can follow in search 
for understanding of the Earth as we at- 
tempt to apply our new vision of the Moon. 

The summary of lunar science contained in 
this paper draws upon a broad spectrum of 
ideas and investigations performed by what 
has become known internationally as “The 
Lunar Science Team’, One of the major diffi- 
culties inherent in such a large joint effort 
and in the intimate verbal contact among 
those involved is the nearly impossible task of 
pronerly acknowledging all contributors to 
a given idea or area of discussion, This is 
manifestly more difficult in a review paper 
such as this. For the present work, I hope 
that it will suffice to include some general 
references and to say that what the reader 
finds he can agree with should be credited 
to the lunar science team as a whole; what 
he finds he cannot agree with should be 
blamed on the author. 


2. THE MOON AND ITS EVOLUTION 
2.1 The beginning 


Mysterious events were taking place around 
our youthful Sun about 4.6 billion years ago. 
The materials left over from the birth of 
that Sun were combining in systematic ways, 
but by largely unknown processes, to form 
the planets and their satellites. The spe- 
cific beginning of the Moon remains unclear 
as is the case for all the planets and satel- 
lites in the solar system; however, there 
appears to be no reason to doubt that the 
beginning occurred about 4.6 billion years 
ago. On the other hand, the rate at which 
new information is being provided by the 
space investigations of the Soviet Union and 
the United States makes it almost certain 
that an internally consistent model for the 
origin of the solar system will appear in the 
not too distant future. It is this very rate by 
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which we are learning, plus the vast detail 
that now constrains the possible models, 
that has presently saturated our collective 
ability to find a satisfactory model. A return 
to fundamental principles, extrapolated un- 
der the new constraints, has begun. How- 
ever, the first new, generally accepted model 
for the evolution of the solar system has not 
appeared. 
2.2 The melted shell 


Sunset on the farside of the Moon was not 
always so starkly tranquil as it is now. About 
4.6 billion years ago, when the growing Moon 
was approximately its present size, the Sun 
probably set on a glowing, splashing sea of 
molten rock. Storms of debris still swept this 
sea, mixing, quenching, outgassing, and 
remelting a primitive melted shell. This 
outer shell, and possibly the entire Moon, 
appears to have been melted by the great 
thermal energy released by the last violent 
stages of the formation of terrestrial planets. 
The actual processes by which this energy 
was released and, in fact, the processes by 
which the seemingly closely related mate- 
rials of the Moon and Earth came together 
in space remain subjects of heated debate. 

Inside the melted shell the crusts and up- 
per mantle of the Moon were gradually tak- 
ing form through processes associated with 
the fractional separation of phases on & 
planetary scale. At the base of the melted 
shell or possibly in the center of the com- 
pletely melted Moon, an immiscible, dense 
liquid of iron and sulfur probably accumu- 
lated as the melting took place. The initial 
separation of silicate minerals in the outer 
melted shell then produced a combined crust 
and upper mantle a few hundred kilometers 
thick; the crust rich in calcium and alumi- 
num (anorthitic plagioclase) and the upper 
mantle rich in magnesium and iron (pyrox- 
ene and olivine). 

Our lunar samples indicate that, in addi- 
tion to calciumfeldspar, about 30% of the 
volume of material of the outer 25 km of the 
crust is made up of minerals rich in mag- 
nesium and iron. Seismic information from 
beneath the area of our near-side net of 
seismometers indicates that the lower crust, 
that is, a zone between depths of about 25 
and 65 km, is similar in mineralogical com- 
position to the outer crust; however, it ap- 
pears to be of a much more coherent and 
more uniform structure. Below 65 km and 
at least to about 200 km beneath the Moon's 
surface, our seismic evidence indicates that 
the upper lunar mantle is probably com- 
posed largely of pyroxene and olivine, Both 
the upper mantle and the crust, however, 
have been greatly modified by later events 
and materials. 

Most of the major chemical differentiation 
we have observed on the Moon may have 
been established with the formation and 
cooling of the outer melted shell. This dif- 
ferentiation included the fractionation of 
siderophile and chalcophile elements into 
the immiscible iron-sulfur liquid; the frac- 
tionation of many major, minor, and trace 
elements between the crust and upper man- 
tle during the fractional crystallization of 
silicate minerals; and the loss of volatile ele- 
ments from the crust and upper mantle as 
the continued rain of primordial debris 
mixed and splashed the outer melted shell 
in the vacuum of space. 

The distributions of rare earth elements 
presently form one of the major tests of 
the validity of arguments for the existence 
of an early melted shell as well as other 
events during the evolution of the Moon. We 
can assume that differences and similarities 
in the valence state and ionic radii of the 
rare earth elements, as compared to them- 
selves and other elements, would exercise 
the major controls over the effect of various 
lunar processes on specific element distribu- 
tion. The now obvious reduced oxidation 
state of the Moon and the systematic de- 
crease in ionic radius with Increasing atomic 
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number of the rare earth elements offers 
some simplifications to problems of inter- 
pretation. However, the uncertainties in the 
nature of lunar evolutionary processes and 
in critical distribution coefficients for these 
elements leave much room for alternative 
explanations of the observed distributions. 

An additional uncertainty is the average 
or beginning abundances of the rare earth 
elements in the Moon, In the absence of 
these data, the abundances in chondrites are 
used as a standard for comparison; however, 
it is clear that the initial abundances and 
variations in those initial abundances can 
effect some interpretations. 

The period of crystalization of the melted 
shell appears to have been dominated by the 
simultaneous formation of calcium-feld- 
spar and one or more magnesium- and iron- 
rich minerals. The dense magnesium- and 
iron-rich minerals would sink in response 
to gravity to form a cumulate at the base 
of the melted shell. It is probable that the 
less dense calcium-feldspar floated upward 
in the shell for there has occurred a great 
enrichment of that mineral in the upper 60 
km of the Moon. The dominant effects of 
these crystalization processes on the rare 
earth elements of the Moon were the gradual 
enrichment of rare earths in the residual 
liquid and the relative depletion of europium 
in that liquid as it was extracted preferen- 
tially by the calclum-feldspar, 

As our confidence grows in the “melted 
shell” interpretation of the second phase of 
lunar evoluticn, we must emphasize the con- 
cept of early crustal melting and differentia- 
tion in our thinking about the early history 
of the Earth. In addition to the creation of 
the protoforms ("“proto" means “‘first’’) of a 
crust, mantle and possibly a core at this 
time, the Earth probably also had accumu- 
lated a fluidsphere by virtue of a gravita- 
tional field strong enough to hold volatile 
components that would have been lost from 
the less massive Moon. The extreme deple- 
tion of the Moon’s crust in components more 
volatile than sodium relative to the Earth 
seems to reflect this difference in mass. On 
Earth as on the Moon, it is probable that the 
major radial controls on the distribution of 
the elements were established at the very 
start of the planet's evolution. 


It may be of interest to note at this point 
that in the oldest complexes on Earth there 
are rocks called anorthosites which are rich 
in calcium and aluminum as are the very old 
crustal rocks on the Moon. The early deffer- 
entiation of a plagioclase-rich crust on Earth 
may account for at least the initial concen- 
tration of elements comprising these my- 
sterious rocks. Understanding their origin 
and evolution is not a trivial problem as most 
of our known titanium resources are found 
in such rocks. 


The early fluidsphere of the Earth is also 
of great interest. It can be assumed to have 
contained nitrogen, water and carbon be- 
cause of the present. great abundance of 
these components in the atmosphere and 
hydrosphere. They are also abundant in me- 
teorites of the carbonaceous chondrite vari- 
ety. The analysis of lunar volatile compo- 
nents that are indigenous (in contrast to 
solar wind derived components) indicates 
that the early fluidsphere of the Earth prob- 
ably also contained significant sulfur and 
chlorine. The exact chemical and physical 
nature of this fluidsphere would be greatly 
dependent on temperatures which are pre- 
sently unknown. 


The formation of a core is one of the most 
important planetary phenomena that may 
have occurred at or soon after the time of 
the melted shell. There is geochemical, mag- 
netic and seismic evidence suggesting that a 
core of a liquid solution of sulfur and iron 
accumulated in the Moon at or prior to 3.9 
billion years ago. This would have occurred 
early in lunar history if the entire entire 
Moon was once molten, or somewhat later if 
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there was a gradual gravitational migration 
of the immiscible liquid from the melted 
shell period through an always solid mantle. 

Whenever the core formed, a remarkable 
and still little understocd phenomena ap- 
parently occurred: an electric dynamo prob- 
ably came into existence, began to perpetuate 
itself, and produced a magnetic field about 
1/25th the strength of that presently asso- 
ciated with the Earth. Other alternatives for 
the creation of this field presently exist; 
however, its previous presence is unques- 
tioned. Although the field is not presently 
active, regional magnetic anomalies left in 
crustal rocks persist. The anomalies have 
dimensions on the order of 100 km and the 
strongest known is, appropriately, near the 
crater Van de Graff. The presence of hard 
remanent magnetism in soil breccias formed 
only a few tens-of-million years ago suggests 
the possibility that the lunar magnetic field 
is only temporarily inactive. 

If the creation of a lunar magnetic field 
was dependent on the formation of a con- 
ducting core as seems most likely, then such 
& core was present at least 3.9 billion years 
ago, the age of the oldest rock that has been 
examined for remanent magnetic evidence 
of an ancient field. It also seems likely that 
a protective magnetic field existed around the 
Earth at least as far into the past as that of 
the Moon's. The nature of the influence of 
this field on ancient climatic and biological 
processes on earth is not yet known, but 
there are many reasons to believe that this 
influence would have been considerable. The 
further delineations of the history and origin 
of the lunar magnetic field and those of other 
planets will bear heavily on our understand- 
ing of these terrestrial processes and their 
significance. 


2.3 The cratered highlands 


By about 4.4. billion years ago the surface 
of the Moon's outer crust was solid and must 
have looked not unlike the cratered highland 
areas we see today. As the debris storms con- 
tinued their declining but still violent ways, 
this cratered and broken outer crust was sat- 
urated by craters 50 to 100 km in diameter. 
It is now composed largely of impact pul- 
verized, shock melted and reaggregated plagi- 
oclase feldspar, a silicate mineral rich in cal- 
cium and aluminum. The intensity and depth 
of the disturbance of the outer crust can- 
not be over-emphasized. A debris zone formed 
that was at least 10 km thick by about 4.1 
billion years ago. The size of the craters with 
which the surface is saturated and the seis- 
mic data we have accumulated, indicate that 
the total disturbance extended to about 25 
km below the surface. It is not yet certain 
that the in-fall of debris declined in a con- 
tinuous way or that this decline may have 
occurred in pulses of varying intensity. 


The four to five hundred million years dur- 
ing which the cratered highlands were being 
profoundly modified by impacting debris may 
have resulted in changes in the characteris- 
tics of the rare earth element distributions 
established during the melted shell stage. 
Such changes would have been most exten- 
sive in the upper 10 km of the cratered high- 
lands. The first obvious possibility is that 
new material with different rare earth char- 
acteristics from those in the early crust may 
have been added either from deep or extra- 
lunar sources. In addition, selective volatili- 
zation and redeposition of the light rare 
earth elements may have occurred. Possibly 
most important, however, was the regional 
hemogenization of the outer crust over areas 
on the scale of a few hundred kilometers in 
diameter. Presently observed geochemical 
heterogeneities on scales less than this must 
be the result of late additions of new mate- 
rials. In particular, the most obvious geo- 
chemical anomalies appear to be the result 
of the additions of material derived from 
depth through excavation or magmatic 
activity. 

It is highly probable that the protocrust of 
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the Earth underwent comparable disturbance 
as did that of the Moon. There is no clear evi- 
dence of this yet recognized on Earth; how- 
ever, we should begin to consider the implica- 
tions of the occurrence of such intense cra- 
tering. For example, the rates of mechanical 
and chemical weathering of the protocrust in 
the environments of the fluidsphere probably 
were greatly accelerate with a resulting in- 
crease in the rates and degree of geochemical 
differentiation at the Earth’s surface. The 
rates of early biological evolution also may 
have been greatly enhanced by the availabil- 
ity of nutrients and thermal energy and by 
the continuous mixing caused by impacting 
debris. That debris also may have continu- 
ously supplied the early organic building 
blocks of life which are present even now in 
some meteorites and in the interstellar 
medium. 


2.4. The large basins 


As the residue of creation was consumed 
by Earth and Moon alike, the debris storms 
decreased in frequency, although not with- 
out occasional unusually massive reminders 
of the past. Some time prior to about 4.1 bil- 
lion years ago, large basins began to be 
formed by major impact events at a time 
when they could not be obliterated by 
smaller collisions or by a subsequent period 
of large collisions. Most of these basins are 
now partially filled by younger materials 
such as the basaltic maria; however, certain 
generalizations can be made. 

The relatively young large basins, such as 
Serenitatis, are circular in shape and have 
deep original floors. Variations in gravita- 
tional accelerations measured from lunar 
orbit show that these young basins overlie 
large concentrations of mass (mascons) and 
have roughly concentric deficiencies of mass 
just inside their rims. The older large basins, 
such as Tranquillitatis, are irregular in 
shape, have shallow original floors, and con- 
tain no large concentrations or deficiencies 
of mass within them. Although all of the 
great basins appear to have been formed by 
major impact events, the general differences 
between them suggest a major change in the 
mechanical properties of the crust about 4.0 
billion years ago. The final upward migration 
and crystallization of the highly fractionated 
residual liquids of the melted shell may have 
occurred at this time. 

The mechanics of the formation of the 
large basins and the detailed physical and 
chemical processes associated with their for- 
mation are poorly understood. Most of our 
terrestrial experience with impact and ex- 
plosion cratering has been on a scale where 
local shock effects, hemispherical excavation. 
ballistic ejection and limited movement of 
shock melted material have been dominant. 
We must now try to understand events on 
scales ten to a hundred times more energetic 
and which will interact with large portions 
of an entire planet. Regional or global shock 
waves, large scale lateral excavation, fluid- 
ized ejection and transport of pulverized 
debris, and regional movement and deep 
crustal injection of shock melted material 
are phenomena that may need to dominate 
our thinking about the formation and effects 
of the large basins. Samples from the lunar 
surface and data from orbital sensors indi- 
cate that rocks possibly formed from the 
residual liquids of the melted shell and 
which are rich in alkalies, radioactive iso- 
topes, rare earth elements and phosphorus, 
are now present in varying amounts in the 
debris on the Moon's surface. They have been 
referred to as the “KREEP” basalts. Their 
major known distribution limits are between 
longitudes 5° E and about 60° W. They 
appear to be spatially associated with the 
southern portion of the Imbrium Basin and 
its ejecta blanket to the south and south- 
west. 

The separation of large volumes of cal- 
cium feldspar and magnesium- and iron- 
rich minerals from the residual liquid of the 
melted shell appears to be the most likely 
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origin for at least the parent materials of the 
KREEP basalts. In addition to the great en- 
richment of all the rare earth elements and 
the greatly accented depletion of europium 
in these materials, we find the expected rela- 
tive enrichment of the light over the heavy 
elements imposed by differences in ionic 
radii. 


With the completion of the formation of 
the large basins and prior to their partial 
filling by younger materials, a major lunar 
surface formation existed that is now largely 
covered by light-covered plains materials and 
basaltic maria. This formation is now exten- 
sively exposed only inside the outer moun- 
tain ring of the Orientale Basin where it 
consists of a hummocky, cracked and locally 
draped layer that appears to have been shock 
melted lava that flowed within the basin just 
after the impact event that created it. Al- 
though now largely covered elsewhere on the 
Moon, impacts into this surface may have 
contributed significant amounts of its mate- 
rial to the debris that was forming on the 
surrounding highland regions. 

There are many good reasons to believe 
that the early crust of the Earth suffered the 
same violent indignities of large basin for- 
mation as did the Moon's crust. Although the 
subsequent 4 billion years of dynamic Earth 
history have masked the effects of this vio- 
lence, there are now many new things to look 
for and many new lines of interpretation to 
pursue. For example, the distribution of the 
early ocean basins may have been determined 
by the distribution of large impact basins 
and groups of basins. Also, throughout the 
Earth's crust there have long been recognized 
regional provinces that are rich in certain 
elements and which are the loci of ore de- 
posits of those elements. For example, the 
southwestern United States is one such geo- 
chemical province rich in copper. Our pres- 
ent understanding of the origin and structure 
of these provinces is very limited even though 
much time, effort, and money has been spent 
in endeavoring to understand. Locked in the 
mechanics of the formation of the very large 
lunar basins, and their penetration into the 
crust, and in the distribution of ejecta 
around such basins may be much of the 
understanding we seek. 

2.5 The light-colored plains 


The first event possibly generated by the 
Moon's interior processes about 3.9 billion 
years ago was the surface deposition of light- 
colored, plains-forming materials. Visual and 
geochemical studies conducted from lunar 
orbit indicate that these light-colored mate- 
rials are composed largely of the pulverized, 
but possibly annealed remnants of the an- 
cient feldspar-rich crust. The surface fea- 
tures of the plains that fill large basins on 
the far side of the Moon suggest that the 
materials underlying the plains are eruptive 
and have partially filled all the great basins 
that then existed. These surface features in- 
clude irregular, nearly rimless mare-like 
craters and low, finely hummocky terrain 
overlain locally by smooth, ponded material. 
The eruption of such light-colored plains 
materials may have been driven by the first 
internal melting of the lunar mantle. These 
early melts probably were rich in gaseous 
components. Through additional partial 
melting of the mantle, less gaseous and more 
magnesium- and iron-rich basaltic melts 
would later concentrate in much larger vol- 
umnes to form the maria. 

There are other light-colored plains in old, 
irregular depressions on the Moon's surface. 
Many of these, particularly those that are 
roughly circumferential to the large basins 
near the limits of their ejecta blankets, may 
have formed from the ponding of fine debris 
ejected or remobilized by the impacts that 
formed the basins. Still other plains as yet 
have no obvious origins. It is probable that 
both eruptive and impact processes created 
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light-colored plains during this period of 
time. 
2.6. The basaltic maria 


Just after the last of the large basins were 
created about 3.9 billion years ago, the final 
major internally generated episode of evolu- 
tion took place. This chapter of lunar history 
consists of the flooding of all the great basins 
on the frontside of the Moon by vast, now 
frozen “oceans” of dark basalt. Only the very 
deepest of basins on the farside, such as 
Tsiolkovsky, were affected by the formation 
of the maria. To some degree, however, all 
portions of the broken outer crust must have 
been permeated up to a general mare “‘sea- 
level”. 

The tremendous upwellings and extrusions 
of the basaltic maria were perpetuated by 
heat from radioisotopic decay, and, in this 
case, geochemical and petrogenetic argu- 
ments suggest that portions of the Moon's 
upper mantle or eyen deeper inner mantle 
probably melted. The radioisotopic heat ac- 
cumulation was probably accentuated by at 
least one of four factors: (1) the insulative 
properties of the outer crustal regolith pro- 
duced during the cratered highland period, 
(2) the additional insulative properties of re- 
gional blankets of hot ejecta from large 
basins, (3) the possible heat contribution 
from the less differentiated inner mantle and 
(4) in some cases of the earliest maria erup- 
tions, the local release of pressure caused by 
the formation of the large basins. 

The extrusions of the products of the melt- 
ing appears to have been in pulses each of 
which is now represented by the basaltic 
filling of many of the large basins and of 
other topographically low areas. The distri- 
bution of different chemical varieties appears 
to be roughly concentric to the Tranquilli- 
tatis region. This suggests that successive 
surface eruptions of the maria may have 
been controlled by the interaction of the 
equipotential surfaces of the lunar gravita- 
tional field with an off-set lunar figure and 
the borders of impermeable crust beneath 
older mare eruptive areas. The limits of the 
large basins would be the dominant lateral 
modifier of this Idealized pattern of eruption. 

The early extrusion of each major pulse of 
mare basalt may have been. very rapid 
through the intensely and deeply broken 
outer crust of the preceding cratered high- 
land stage. If this was true, then each local 
basalt-filled basin may be a single cooling 
unit and similar in internal structure to our 
own planet’s basaltic and ultramafic strati- 
form sheets. Most of the upper visible por- 
tions of these basins, however, are now com- 
prised of extensive lava flows, 10 to 100 m 
thick, and, in some cases, several hundred 
kilometers long. These flows, along with some 
pyroclastic debris, appear to have erupted 
from late stage, localized centers and then 
spread over vast areas in and around the 
large basins. 

Variations in the internal composition of 
the Moon or in temperatures as a function 
of depth caused the period of mare basin 
flooding to span at least the time from 3.8 
to 3.0 billion years ago. Such variations in 
composition or depth of origin also caused 
mator differences in the contents of titanium 
and certain minor and trace elements in the 
basalts that were produced as this time 
passed. Finally, near the end of each of sev- 
eral periods of mare flooding, mantles of 
chemically distinct, orange, black, red and 
green basaltic material were deposited as 
pyroclastic debris over large areas. This 
debris is unusually rich in magnesium, iron, 
some volatiles and primitive lead isotopes; 
it may have been derived from the very deep, 
less differentiated interior of the Moon. 

The details of the rare earth element dis- 
tribution after the crystallization of the 
melted shall may offer some clues to the 
depths of origin of the mare basalts. As the 
magnesium- and iron-rich cumulate formed 
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at the base of the shell, the lunar mantle 
was gradually formed. In an extremely 
simplistic model, the cumulate as it formed 
would trap and isolate an intercumulate 
liquid. Because of the progressive concentra- 
tion of the rare earth elements in the resid- 
ual liquids, the intercumulate liquid would 
tend to have progressively higher concentra- 
tions of these elements with decreasing 
depth and age of accumulation in the mantle. 
In addition, the separation of calclum-feld- 
spar from the residual liquid would cause 
the intercumulate liquid to have a progres- 
sively greater depletion of europium relative 
to other rare earths with decreasing depth 
in the mantle. 

A large number of characteristics of the 
basaltic maria indicate that they originated 
by the partial melting of selected portions of 
the lunar mantle. In particular, the nearly 
complete remelting of localized intercumu- 
late material is suggested by the approxi- 
mately 4.5 billion year model ages of many 
mare basalts. The characteristics of the rare 
earth abundances in the various mare basalts, 
The characteristics of the rare earth abun- 
dances in the various mare basalts suggest 
a depth dependent sequence of remelting of 
the mantle to produce the magmas from 
which they crystallized. This sequence is 
based on the expected increases with decreas- 
ing depth in (1) the total rare earth abun- 
dances, and in (2) the relative depletion of 
europium relative to other rare earths. The 
probable sequence of maria sampled to date 
in order of decreasing depth of origin is: 
Apollo 15(3.2 by), Apollo 12(3.1 by), possibly 
Luna 16(3.4 by), Apollo 17 (3.8 by), and 
Apollo 11 (3.7 by). As is indicated by the ap- 
parent ages of the maria, the remelting of the 
mantle was generally from the outside in as 
has been suggested by many works based 
on geophysical arguments. 

There is a further suggestion in this se- 
quence that the titanium-rich portions of 
the original mantle, from which came the 
Apollo 17 and 11 basalts, were formed rela- 
tively late (shallow mantle depths) in the 
crystallization of the melted shell. The re- 
melting of titanium- and iron-rich oxides 
in addition to the intercumulate material 
may account for the enrichment of the heavy 
rare earths relative to the light rare earths 
in the Apollo 17 and Apollo 11 titanium-rich 
basalts. 

With the completion of the eruptions of 
the maria, a relative quiet settled forever on 
the surface of the Moon, When the waves 
and currents in the surface flows of the maria 
had finally been arrested, the Moon's appear- 
ance differed only slightly from that of 
today. 

We perhaps should note at this point 
that the oldest rock terrains on Earth also 
contain vast layered rock sheets which in 
aggregate are basaltic or ultramafic in com- 
position. Their resemblance to the lunar 
maria may be more than coincidental. The 
possibly higher rate of radiolsotopic heat ac- 
cumulation in the Earth due to its larger 
volume to surface area ratio would have 
accelerated and prolonged any internal melt- 
ing that might have produced mare-like ma- 
terials. Again, as with the anorthosites, the 
question of the existence of terrestrial maria 
is not of trivial interest because much of 
the nickel, chromium, and platinum-group 
metal resources of our planet are located 
within these sheets of rock. In addition, the 
eruption and weathering of terrestrial ba- 
saltic maria may have produced a “geochemi- 
cal pulse” at the Earth’s surface of presently 
undefined significance. 

2.7 The quiet crust 

About 3 billion years ago, except for faint 
rumblings and occasional sharp ringings we 
hear now as seismic reminders of the past, 
the storied Moon apparently completed the 
visible record of its tale. There are some in- 
dications of a brief period of later internal 
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activity, possibly a convective overturn of 
the mantle, but nothing like the continuing 
activity of Earth and apparently of Mars. 
The stratigraphically young ridge and vol- 
canic system in Mare Procellarum, the great 
regional graben systems across the southeast 
quadrant of the frontside of the Moon, and 
the light-colored swirls of apparent altera- 
tion scattered around the whole Moon may 
refiect the embryonic stresses of aborted 
evolution. 

Thus, we bring ourselves to the Moon, as 
it is at present. In many respects, the Moon 
is as chemically and structurally as differ- 
entiated as the Earth, lacking only the con- 
tinued refinements of mantle melting and 
convection and crustal weathering and meta- 
morphism. In other respects, the Moon moves 
through space as an ancient text, related 
to the history of the Earth only through 
the interpretations of our minds, and as the 
modern archive of our Sun, recording in its 
soils much of immediate importance to man’s 
future well-being. Our only means of reading 
the text and using the archive is to study 
what we now have and, most importantly, to 
continue to go there. 


3. THE HISTORY OF APOLLO'S AND LUNA’'S 
SCIENCE 


3.1 Tranquility base—Apollo 11—(July 20, 
1969) 


What was the history of events of Apollo 
and Luna that have led us to this first-order 
interpretation of the evolution of another 
planet? The most important of those events 
occurred in the southern region of Mare 
Tranquillitatis. That region holds a unique 
Place in the annals of science and of man- 
kind. The event which history will remem- 
ber as having changed forever the course 
of that same history was the landing of 
Apollo 11 by Armstrong, Aldrin, and Collins. 

Science for its part finally had real and 
factual insight into the temporal dimensions, 
if not all of the actualities, of the evolution 
of our sister planet. The ages of at least 
major portions of the rock in the lunar crust 
were found to be very old relative to known 
terrestrial rocks and to most previous esti- 
mates of the probable ages of lunar rocks. 
Support for the arrested evolution of the 
Moon was also illustrated by the lack of sig- 
nificant internal seismic activity. The fact 
that the relatively young-appearing Tran- 
quillitatis mares was 3.7 billion years old 
seemed to confirm that we would be study- 
ing our own past along with that of the 
Moon. As a consequence of comparing the 
very highly cratered highlands of the Moon 
with the relatively uncratered but nonethe- 
less very old maria, it was necessary to con- 
clude that a major change in the frequency 
cf large impact events occurred prior to 3.7 
billion years ago. This conclusion caused 
major revisions in our stratigraphic interpre- 
tations related to the time scale of lunar 
and, therefore, terrestrial evolution. 

The rocks of the maria were found to be 
basaltic as predicted; however, they were not 
only unsually rich in iron and titanium and 
poor in sodium, carbon and water by terres- 
trial standards, but were highly differenti- 
ated chemically relative to solar and meteo- 
ritic elemental abundances. Because of this 
and other new factors, the isotope and trace 
element chemistry of the Moon was obviously 
not to be a straight-forward application of 
fact and prejudice gained from studies of the 
Earth and meteorites. Within the basalts as 
& whole we began to see that the crust of 
the Moon was much richer in uranium and 
thorium than would be expected from ac- 
cepted solar abundance. The basalts also ap- 
peared to make up several flow units that in 
turn appeared to ba locally differentiated 
through fractional crystallization. Related to 
this crystallization is a still incompletely 
identified. immiscible sulphur-rich gas phase 
that produced spherical holes and vugs in 
most of the basalt samples. The detailed na- 
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ture of this gas phase in these and many 
other rocks from all other landing sites re- 
mains a mystery. 

Tranquillity Base gave us our first direct 
exposure to the complexities and puzzles of 
the lunar soils, or what became known as the 
‘lunar regolith’, As had been supposed from 
previous investigations, including Ranger, 
Surveyor and early Luna missions, most of 
the material in these soils appeared to have 
been derived by the pulverization, shock met- 
amorphism, shock melting and local reag- 
gregation of the underlying basalts. The re- 
aggregation process produced dark matrix 
breccias that are chemically and texturally 
nearly equivalent to the soils. Within the 
soils and soil breccias there were found to the 
small amounts of exotic materials including 
not only basaltic material from distant or 
now covered maria, but also anorthositic 
and granitic non-mare debris apparently de- 
rived from the cratered highlands to the 
south. Meteoritic debris, migrant volatiles 
from other regions, gases derived from the 
solar wind and the effects of galactic cosmic 
rays were also identified. The debris that may 
have come from the cratered highlands 
seemed to confirm the Surveyor VII results 
at Tycho that the southern lunar highlands, 
and, therefore, the lunar crust, were rich in 
calcium and aluminum silicates. 

Possibly most important to science, 
Apollo 11 confirmed that much of our in- 
tellectual experience in geoscience was ap- 
plicable to our studies of the Moon; how- 
ever, it also confirmed that our intellectual 
insight was in great need of expansion. 

3.2 Mare cognitum—Apollo 12—(November 
19, 1969) 

Conrad, Bean, and Gordon on Apollo 12 
landed within a few hundred meters of a 
previously landed Surveyor III automated 
spacecraft in Mare Cognitum southwest of 
Imbrium. Their mission returned obvious 
complexity to lunar science after the emo- 
tional early simpilifications following the 


results from Apollo 11. The structure of the 
gardened upper few meters of the lunar sur- 
face became a complex history book not only 
recording solar and cosmic events, but show- 
ing that the relative mobility of volatile ele- 
ments in high vacuum would be of great 


Significance in interpreting geochemical 
measurements. Representatives were uncov- 
ered of heretofore unsuspected rocks rich in 
potassium, rare-earth elements and phos- 
phorus (KREEP basalts) apparently record- 
ing a fractionation event that occurred 
about 4.5 billion years ago in the melted 
shell, The range of ages of the basaltic maria 
was extended downward to about 3.2 billion 
years; that, is the formation of the mare 
basalts covered at least half a billion years. 
It also was found that the major chemical 
variability in basaltic maria extended to 
varieties with relatively low quantities of 
titanium. The surface units of the maria 
were confirmed to be differentiated flows on 
the order of several tens of meters thick. 


Of considerable importance to lunar stra- 
tigraphy was the fact that the landing site 
was located on a ray of debris from the 
crater Copernicus. Rays were thus seen to 
consist of large masses of material and not 
just disruptions of the surface by relatively 
small amounts of ejecta. Material from this 
ray was used to determine that the event 
that formed Copernicus probably occurred 
0.9 billion years ago. This date now provides 
an anchor to much of the stratigraphic cor- 
relation of events that occurred after the 
formation of the basaltic maria. 

‘The geophysical data from Apollo 12, taken 
in concert with the strange findings from 
Apollo 11, began to establish their own spe- 
cial surprises. The seismometer showed us 
that the upper crust of the Moon rings like 
a bell when hit. It has the unusual and un- 
expected combined properties of very low 
attenuation (high Q) and very intense wave 
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scattering. Such properties probably are the 
result of a dry, pervasively fractured crust 
in which individual blocks have well-seated 
contact points against one another. 
Magnetometers onboard automated orbital 
spacecraft had previously showed that the 
Moon presently has essentially no global 
magnetic field (less than 1 y). In contrast, 
the Apollo 12 surface magnetometer showed 
that local, low-intensity fields (around 
100 y) were present. This, combined with the 
presence of hard remnant magnetism in the 
rocks, indicated that there had been a strong 
ancient global magnetic field (200-300 +). 


3.3. Mare fecunditatis—Luna 16—(Septem- 
ber 20, 1970) 


The sample return from the northwestern 
part of Mare Fecunditatis by Luna 16 dem- 
onstrated an important new dimension to 
the previous Luna and Surveyor automated 
study of the Moon’s surface. The data from 
the materials of the upper surface of this 
great eastern plain permitted further gen- 
eralizations to be made concerning the char- 
acter of the basaltic maria previously sam- 
pled by Apollo 11 and 12 in Mare Tranquilli- 
tatis and Mare Cognitum. Although each 
mission had sampled only a very small part 
of the vast region contained in these three, 
widely separated maria, the internal consist- 
ency of the results of various investigations 
on the samples increased the confidence that 
much of the data from an individual mis- 
sion were representative of broad regions. 

The crystallization age of a fragment of 
the local Fecunditatis basalt was determined 
to be about 3.4 billion years, intermediate to 
the 3.7 and 3.2 billion year crystallization 
ages measured for Tranquillitatis and Cog- 
nitum mare basalts, respectively. Some other 
characteristics of the Fecunditatis basaltic 
material also are intermediate relative to 
Tranquillitatis and Cognitum including the 
titanium and silicon contents. On the other 
hand, new ranges in the variability of ba- 
Saltic compositions were established by the 
Luna 16 analyses; rare earth element con- 
centrations are lower than found for earlier 
missions and the depletion of europium rel- 
ative to chondrites is less. 

The investigation of the regolith charac- 
teristics at the Luna 16 site indicate broad 
similarities with those of Tranquillity Base; 
however, the non-mare components of the 
regolith shows many distinctive features rel- 
ative to both the Apollo 11 and 12 sites. In 
particular, the chemistry of the non-mare 
components indicate that the cratered high- 
lands surrounding Fecunditatis that have 
contributed to the regolith have retained 
their own distinctive provincial character as 
has been seen at all Apollo and Luna land- 
ing sites. 


3.4. Fra Mauro—Apollos 13 and 14—(Febru- 
ary 5, 1971) 

To the east of the Mare Cognitum landing 
site of Apollo 12, and in the highlands south 
of the crater Copernicus, we planned the 
landing of the Apollo 13 mission. We were 
anticipating insight into the intensity and 
timing of the event that formed the Imbrium 
Basin through the study of its ejecta blan- 
ket. Instead, we received new insight into 
ourselves. The courage of Lovell, Haise, and 
Swigert, and the resourcefulness of the 
ground controllers of their mission follow- 
ing the explosive destruction of the Service 
Module gave one of history's most graphic 
examples of man’s potential in the face of 
extreme adversity. 

Apollo 14 and Shepard, Mitchell, and 
Roosa inherited Apollo 13's exploration plan 
for Fra Mauro. The mission told us that not 
only did the Imbrium event occur barely 100 
million years before the oldest mare basalt 
extrusions, but that such massive collisions 
cause much more geologic disruption and 
transfer much more heat energy into a 
planet's surface than we had ever before 
imagined. In fact, it now appears that much 
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of the pulverized crustal material ejected 
from the large basins moved many hundreds 
of kilometers across the Moon’s surface and 
had many of the mechanical, dynamic and 
metamorphic characteristics of volcanic ash 
flows. 

` The Apollo 14 mission also confirmed the 
extreme chemical differences between the 
highlands and the maria detected on prev- 
ious missions. On the other hand, the abun- 
dance of rocks richer in alkalies, radioactive 
isotopes, rare earth elements and phospho- 
rus than were other known highland rocks 
suggested a well-defined provincial nature 
to the distribution of at least some lunar 
materials other than the maria. 

With Apollo 14 we finally established the 
baseline of a net of seismometers. In con- 
junction with the Apollo 12 seismometer, it 
became possible to look at the structure 
and physical properties of the lunar crust 
through the analysis of data from natural 
and man-made seismic (impact) events. 
Most importantly, evidence appeared that at 
least the outer portions of the Moon are 
layered. Also, the first evidence of moon- 
quakes began to accumulate indicating that, 
although very quiet, the Moon was not yet 
completely dead internally. 


3.6 Hadley Apennines—Apollo 15—(July 30, 
1971) 


The Apollo 15 mission to Hadley Rille at 
the foot of the lunar Apennine Mountains 
introduced a new scale to lunar exploration. 
First, Scott, Irwin, and Worden began to look 
at the whole planet through the eyes of pre- 
cision cameras and electronics as well as the 
eyes of man. Then, on the Moon's surface 
they reached beyond our earlier hopes and 
were the first to use a powered surface ve- 
hicle to rove and observe the wide variety 
of features available for investigation. 

The varied samples and observations from 
the vicinity of Hadley Rille and the moun- 
tain ring of Imbrium pushed our knowledge 
of lunar time and processes back past the 
3.9 billion-year barrier we had seemed to see 
on previous missions. We discovered, how- 
ever, that our interpretations of lunar his- 
tory behind this barrier would have to come 
through the masque of multiple cycles of 
impact brecciation. Nevertheless, through 
the clasts in the breccias we began to vaguely 
see into the first half-billion years of lunar 
evolution and into some of the details of the 
melted shell period. In addition, we expanded 
our delineation of the complex volcanic 
processes that created the present surfaces 
of the maria. These processes now were seen 
to include not only internally differentiated 
lava flows but possible processes of volcanic 
erosion that could create the lunar sinuous 
rilles. We also saw once again how pervasive 
are the effects of contamination of surface 
materials by the rays of distinct impact 
events. 

With Apollo 15, we finally established a 
geophysical net, particularly a seismic net, 
by which we began to see into the inside 
of a second planet; the structure of that 
planet as partly described earlier had begun 
to be deciphered. This net and correlations 
of its information with other facts have 
shown that the general structure of at least 
major portions of the Moon’s interior is as 
follows: an upper, broken, calcium- and 
aluminum-rich silicate crust extending from 
0 to 25 km: a lower, coherent, calcium- 
and aluminum-rich silicate crust from 25 to 
65 km; an upper, magnesium- and iron-rich 
Silicate mantle from 65 to about 200 or 300 
km; an inner, probably chondritic and yol- 
atile-bearing silicate mantle from about 300 
to about 600 km; a lower, also probably 
chondritic and volatile-bearing, seismically 
active, locally melted mantle from about 600 
to about 1100 km; and an at partially fluid, 
possibly iron-sulfur core from about 1100 km 
to the Moon's center at 1735 km. 

Our geophysical station at Hadley-Apen- 
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nines also told us that the flow of heat from 
the Moon was possibly two times that ex- 
pected for a Moon of the approximate radio- 
isotopic composition of the Earth’s mantle. 
If true, this tended to confirm earlier sug- 
gestions that much of the radioisotopic mate- 
rials in the Moon were concentrated in its 
crust. Otherwise, the interior of the Moon 
would be more fluid and active than is re- 
corded by the seismometers. 

We began to be able to correlate our 
landing areas around the whole Mcon by 
virtue of geochemical X-ray and y-ray map- 
ping from orbit. These remote sensing in- 
vestigations disclosed the provincial nature 
of lunar chemistry, particularly by high- 
lighting differences in the ratios of aluminum 
to silicon and of magnesium to silicon within 
the maria and the highlands, By outlining 
anomalies in the distribution of uranium, 
thorium, and potassium, the y-ray informa- 
tion suggested that large basin-forming 
events were capable of creating surface 
geochemical provinces through the ejection 
of deep-seated material. From our orbital 
investigations, we also greatly expanded our 
knowledge of the distribution and geologi- 
cal correlation of gravitational and magnetic 
anomalies in the Moon's crust, This was 
accomplished by use of a small satellite 
ejected by Apollo 15 prior to leaving lunar 
orbit for the return to Earth, 

Possibly of equal importance with all these 
discoveries by Apollo 15 was the realization, 
by ourselves and through television by mil- 
lions of people around the world, that there 
yet existed beauty and majesty in views of 
nature previously outside human experience. 


3.6 Apollonius region—Luna 20— 
(February 21, 1972) 


The second automated sample return mis- 
sion from the Moon, Luna 20, landed in 
the Apollonius region south of the large 
basin Crisium and 120 km north of the 
Mare Fecunditatis landing site of Luna 16. 
As with Luna 16's data on the basaltic maria, 
the most important aspect of the Luna 20 
sample was the increased global perspective 
it gave us with respect to the character of 
lunar highlands. When compared with the 
investigation of cratered highland material 
sampled on Apollos 14 and 15 and later on 
Apollos 16 and 17, the Luna 20 materials 
emphasize the homogenization effects of the 
half-billion years of cratering that formed 
the highland regions we now see. It is in 
the remaining traces of heterogeneity which 
reflect ancient highland provinces that we 
see the extent of the homogenization. 

The materials of the Apollonius region 
appear to be similar to the materials returned 
slightly later by Apollo 16 from the Des- 
cartes region. The major exceptions to this 
similarity are the significantly lower alumi- 
num contents of debris probably representa- 
tive of the Apollonius region and the abun- 
dance of fragments representing a distinctive 
suite of crystalline rocks known as the an- 
orthosite-norite-troctolite suite. This suite 
first became recognized after Apollo 15 as 
possibly being the much reworked remnants 
of at least portions of the ancient lunar 
crust. Luna 20 confirmed its importance. In 
addition to these major distinctions, the 
Luna 20 materials show differences in their 
trace element concentrations relative to 
other highland areas. In particular, the rare 
Earth elements are present in clearly lower 
abundances than in materials from Apollos 
14, 15 and 16. 

The last crystallization age of some of the 
Luna 20 rocks appears to be about 3.9 billion 
years and continued to point up this age as 
reflecting a major age limit in lunar history. 
The same general age for the cooling of high- 
land or highland-like materials had been de- 
termined for the ejecta blanket of the Im- 
bruim Basin at Fra Mauro, for the rocks of 
the Apennines and soon would be deter- 
mined for the highland rocks at Descartes. 
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This age limit was now seen to represent one 
of the following occurrences: (1) a major 
thermal event associated with the formation 
of several of the large basins over a relatively 
short period, (2) a major thermal event as- 
sociated with the formation of the light-col- 
ored plains, or (3) the rapid cessation of the 
period of major cratering that had contin- 
ually reworked the cratered highlands until 
most vestiges of original ages had disappeared 
and only the last local impact event was re- 
corded. As we attempt to explain the absence 
of very old rocks on Earth, we also should not 
forget these possibilities. 


3.7 Descartes—Apollo 16—(April 21, 1972) 


Apollo 16 found that we were not yet ready 
to understand the earliest chapters of lunar 
history exposed in the southern highlands. 
In the samples returned by Young, Duke, 
and Mattingly from the Descartes area, we 
seem to see that the major central events of 
that history were compressed in time far 
more than we had guessed. There are indica- 
tions that the formation of the youngest 
major lunar basins, the eruption of light- 
colored plains materials, and the earliest ex- 
trusions of basaltic maria took place over 
about 100 millions years of time around 3.9 
billion years ago. Also, indications are pres- 
ent at Descartes that the light-colored plains 
may be the loci of many of the observed 
regional magnetic anomalies, suggesting that 
the plains formed as single cooling units 
that were initially above the Curie point. 

The extreme complexity of the problem of 
interpreting the lunar highland rocks and 
processes became clearly evident even as the 
Appollo 16 mission progressed. Rather than 
discovering materials of clearly volcanic ori- 
gin as had been expected, most information 
suggests that the samples from the Descartes 
regolith had been subjected to an interlock- 
ing sequence of igneous and impact processes, 
Some of these samples may have been derived 
from the distant, now covered surface layer 
of shock melted lava in the large basins as 
well as from bedrock beneath the Descartes 
highland region, A new chemizal rock group 
known as ‘very high aluminum basalts’ could 
be defined although their ancestry relative 
to other lunar materials has been obscured 
by the final events that gave the cratered 
highlands their present form. The results of 
Appollo 16 have within them an integrated 
look at almost all previously and subse- 
quently identified highland rock types. With 
this complexity comes a unique opportunity 
to understand the formation and modifica- 
tion of the Moon's, and potentially the 
Earth's early crust. 

Appollo 16 continued the broad scale geo- 
logical, geochemical and geophysical map- 
ping of the Moon's crust from orbit. This 
mapping greatly expanded our knowledge of 
geochemical provinces and geophysical anom- 
alies and has helped to lead to many of the 
generalizations it is now possible to make 
about the evolution of the crust. 


3.8 Taurus-Littrow—Apollo 17 (December 11, 
1972) 


Near the coast of the great frozen sea of 
Serenitatis, Apollo 17 carried Cernan, Evans, 
and myself to visit the valley of Tauru-Lit- 
trow. The unique scientific character of this 
valley helps to mitigate the sadness that with 
our visit the Apollo explorations ended. If 
this end had to be, it would have been diffi- 
cult to find a better locality to synthesize 
and expand our ideas on the evolution of the 
Moon, 

At Taurus-Littrow we have looked at and 
sampled the ancient lunar record ranging 
back from the extrusion of the oldest known 
basaltic maria, through the formation of the 
breccias of the Serenitatis mountain ring, 
and thence back into clasts in these breccias 
that may reflect the very origins of the lunar 
crust itself. Also, we have found and are 
studying volcanic materials and debris-form- 
ing processes that range forward from the 
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formation of the earliest basaltic maria sur- 
face and through 3.8 billion years of modifi- 
cation of that surface. 

The pre-mare events in the Taurus-Lit- 
trow region that culminated in the forma- 
tion of the Serenitatis Basin produced at 
least three major and distinctive units of 
muitilithic breccias. The oldest of these brec- 
cia units contains distinctive clasts of crys- 
talline mafic and ultramafic rocks which ap- 
pear to be the remains of the fractional crys- 
tallization of portions of the melted shell. 
This conclusion is supported by one of these 
distinctive clasts, a crushed rock of magne- 
sium olivine, which has an apparent crystal- 
lization age of 4.6 billion years. The old brec- 
cia unit containing these clasts has been in- 
truded and locally metamosphosed by an- 
other breccia unit which was partially mol- 
ten at the time of intrusion. This intrusive 
event appears to have occurred about 3.9 bil- 
lion years ago. Such intrusive breccias are 
probably the direct result of the massive im- 
pact event that formed the nearby large 
basin of Serenitatis; however, an internal 
eruptive origin cannot yet be ruled out. The 
third unit appears to partially cap the tops 
of the mountains and it may be another old 
ejecta unit from one of the several large 
basins within range of the valley. This brec- 
cia contains a wide variety of clasts of mafic 
crystalline material plus other, previously 
unrecognized material that includes bari- 
um-rich granitic rock. 

The valley of Taurus-Littrow and other 
nearby low areas appear to be a coincidental 
structural window that exposes some of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, basaltic maria ex- 
truvives on the Moon. With a 3.8 billion years 
age, they are 50 to 10 million years older 
than the basalts at Tranquility Base. Like 
the Tranquility Base basalts, the Taurus- 
Littrow rocks are titanium-rich with up to 
13 weight percent TiO,. Except for near-sur- 
face, fine-grained varieties, the texture and 
composition of the Taurus-Littrow basalt 
appears to be essentially uniform to depths 
of at least 120 m. This suggests that the val- 
ley may be the top of a very thick cooling 
unit of basaltic material. Geophysical evi- 
dence indicates that this unit may be as 
thick as 2 km indicating also that, when 
taken with the present height of the sur- 
rounding massifs, the valley may have an 
original depth of over 4 km. 

One of the many major remaining puzzles 
of potentially great significance is that of 
the tectonic history of the valley and the 
massifs surrounding it, Several facts sug- 
gest that the structural boundary between 
the valley and the massifs has been active 
throughout most of its existence. A young 
scarp strongly resembling that of a fault 
Suggests recent activity. Also, there are no 
debris accumulations at the base of the 
steep (20—25°) slopes of the massifs; in fact, 
there tends to be a continuous shallow moat 
instead, In addition, the soils and rocks 
that are present at the bases of the massifs 
are all tens to hundreds of millions of years 
old rather than having the imprint of the 
presumed 3.9 billion year age of the massifs. 
All of these considerations suggest that 
blocks of the lunar crust may be in con- 
tinuous, but episodic motion in spite of the 
obvious general strength and quiescene of 
that crust. Recently identified, but rare near- 
surface moonquakes may also relate to this 
phenomenon, 

Relatively recent modifications of the 
lunar surface as a result of internal processes 
also are indicated by the visual and photo- 
graphic data on the mysterious light-colored 
swirls that were obtained by Apollo 17 from 
orbit. The swirls, of which Riner Gamma in 
Oceanus Procellarum is the most well 
known example, are much more widely dis- 
tributed than previously thought, particular- 
ly in broad regions to the ncrth and east 
of Mare Smythi. In all known instances, the 
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swirls have no discernable topographic relief 
and are superimposed on all associated fea- 
tures. In addition, many swirls are zoned 
with light-colored zones bordering an inner 
dark-colored zone that is darker than the 
surrounding, unaffected surface. These 
characteristics suggest fluidized alteration 
processes have formed the swirls. The fluids 
in turn may have their origin in the con- 
tinued, gradual degassing of the lunar in- 
terior. 

The modification of the surface of the 
valley basalt included the addition of man- 
tles of beads of chemically distinctive orange 
glass and black devitrified glass. These glasses 
may have been formed as the result of 
processes once active within the deep in- 
tericr of the Moon. The titanium-rich, basal- 
tic to ultramafic glasses surprised us once 
again; their 10-30 million-year exposure age 
is young and was expected for the dark 
mantling deposits seen in photographs, but 
their 3.5 to 3.7 billion-year cooling age was 
not expected. The explanation for this dif- 
ference is complex and not yet completely 
understood. The glasses also have an unus- 
ual complement of trace elements, including 
lead, zinc, sulfur, chlorine and others. Some 
of the more volatile trace components are 
present as relatively low temperature ab- 
sorbed material. The volatile lead in the 
orange glasses is extremely enriched in 
primitive lead isotopes and has other isotopic 
characteristics that indicate early isolation 
from the rock systems that produced other 
lunar materials examined to date. Green 
glass beads found at Hadley-Apennines on 
Apollo 15 have similar but less definitive 
characteristics. The characteristics of the 
glass beads strongly suggest a volcanic 
source and a parent material in or below 
the mantle of the Moon and different in 
major respects from the parent of the mare 
basalts. 

As a follow-up to the recognition of 
orange and black pyroclastic materials on 
the lunar surface at Taurus-Littrow, Apollo 
17 also provided visual and photographic 
data from orbit that has permitted the 
identification and interpretation of broad 
areas of similar materials around the south- 
western, southern and southeastern borders 
of the Serenitatis Basin. It is now clear that 
the previously identified and mappel “dark- 
mantle materials” in these areas (and most 
probably elsewhere on the Moon) are indeed 
volcanic deposits made up of various com- 
binations of layers of orange, black, red and 
green glass and devitrified glass. 


4. THE FUTURE 


For all of our Apollo missions we left the 
Moon before the lunar sunrise had progressed 
into the vast region of the lunar west: Mare 
Procellarum, where the young mysterious 
features of that region’s central ridge system 
still awaits the crew of a mission diverted 
after Apollo 13; Mare Orientale, whose stark 
Alpine rings have been viewed closely by man 
only in the subdued blue light of the Earth. 
The promise of the story in these regions has 
not diminished, but seemingly watches for 
the progression of the sunrises and the land- 
ing craft of another generation of explorers. 
When that time comes and we merge the 
scientific revolution brought about by Apollo 
and Luna on the Moon with the simultane- 
ous revolution brought about by new insight 
into the origins of ocean basins and con- 
tinents on the Earth, we may begin to under- 
stand the great stresses and strains within 
our crust as ocean floors grow and continents 
move. Within future understanding features 
like the basalts of Mare Procellarum and its 
vast ridge and volcanic system may lie fur- 
ther inspiration for all of us. 
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Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, the 
other cuts that were taken in the NASA 
budget covered the tracking and data 
acquisition program, the expendable 
launch vehicles, advance programs, de- 
velopment, test and mission operations, 
satellite power systems, and construction 
of facilities. 

I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments covering each of these areas be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TRACKING AND DATA ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


The Appropriations Committee recom- 
mended a $2,400,000 reduction in funding re- 
quested for the Tracking and Data Acquisi- 
tion Program: $1,000,000 unspecified and 
$1,490,000 for support of the Search for Ex- 
traterrestrial Intelligence (SETI). 

The Office of Space Tracking and Data Sys- 
tems budget is almost totally keyed to sup- 
port of programs and projects approved in 
prior years. The support workload, which is 
very heavy in FY 1979, is based upon ap- 
proved missions with well-defined support 
requirements which have undergone thor- 
ough review. Some of the upcoming major 
flight projects approved in prior years which 
will require extensive support in FY 1979 
include NIMBUS-G, Seasat, HEAO-B, Pioneer 
Venus Orbiter and Probe, as well as the 
Shuttle Orbital Flight Tests. 

Given the high priority of supporting ap- 
proved ongoing and upcoming missions, any 
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reduction in the FY 1979 requirements would 
impact the systems implementation program 
keyed to providing cost efficient and reliable 
general purpose support capabilities. For 
these reasons, the $1,000,000 unspecified re- 
duction should be restored. 

Search for Extraterrestrial Intelligence 
(SETI)—$600,000 P.A. Space Science Pro- 
gram, $1,400,000 Tracking and Data Acquisi- 
tion. 

The Appropriations Committee recom- 
mendation to delete SETI funding would 
prevent starting the SETI effort in FY 1979. 
These funds provide the initiation of in- 
strument development and modification/ 
augmentation of systems needed to allow 
SETI observations to begin. 

Recent scientific advances have strongly 
suggested that evolution toward intelligent 
and technological societies on other habit- 
able planets is likely and that these societies 
would most likely communicate through 
transmissions in the microwave region— 
that region in which signals may easily 
traverse interstellar distances and remain 
detectable. 

SETI has developed amid a background of 
intense public and scientific interest in the 
possibilities of extraterrestrial life. For rela- 
tively modest resources, the United States 
can undertake an effort whose scope vastly 
surpasses that of previous and current U.S. 
and USSR activities. I urge my colleagues to 
restore the $2,000,000 for the SETI program. 


EXPENDABLE LAUNCH VEHICLES 


The Appropriations Committee recom- 
mended a decrease of $2,500,000 in the Ex- 
pendable Launch Vehicle (ELV) budget re- 
quest for FY 1979 and the amount author- 
ized by the Senate. NASA's FY 1979 ELV 
budget request, which was formulated on 
the basis of reduced launch activities as we 
approach the transition to the Shuttle era, 
already refiects a sharp decrease in FY 1979 
to $76,500,000 from the FY 1978 ELV budget 
of $134,500,000. The ELV program represents 
our total civilian, and in part our military, 
space launch capability until the Space 
Shuttle is operational. The value of payloads 
far outweigh launch vehicle costs. It is there- 
fore extremely important that the technical 
and other necessary support facilities are 
available to assure successful launch per- 
formance. Any reduction in the ELV fund- 
ing level could adversely affect the ability of 
NASA to successfully provide such launch 
capability. 


ADVANCED PROGRAMS 


The Committee on Appropriations recom- 
mended $7,000,000 for Advanced Programs, 
an amount $5,000,000 less than that con- 
tained in the FY 1979 NASA authorization 
bills as passed by both the House and the 
Senate. NASA activities in this important 
area provide the basis for future programs 
and systems and are therefore critical in 
maintaining continued U.S. leadership in 
space activities. 

Major emphasis in FY 1979 is to be focused 
on system studies and the definition of near- 
term mission options that are made possible 
as a result of operational capability and 
flexibility of the space transportation sys- 
tems. Mr. President, curtailment of fund- 
ing support in this extremely critical area of 
NASA activities will adversely affect future 
U.S. space leadership and innovation. I 
strongly urge the conferees to support the 
$12,000,000 funding level for Advanced Pro- 
grams as contained in the FY 1979 NASA 
authorization bill passed by the Senate on 
May 18, 1978. 


DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND MISSION OPERATIONS 


The Committee on Appropriations recom- 
mended a $3,000,000 reduction in the fund- 
ing level of $163,000,000 for Development, 
Test, and Mission Operations (DTMO) re- 
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quested by the President, and contained in 
the FY 1979 NASA authorization bill, would 
adversely affect the near-term success of the 
Space Shuttle, particularly the orbital flight 
test program. As my colleagues know, the 
Space Shuttle is at an important stage of 
preparation for First Manned Orbital Test 
Flight. In FY 1979, DTMO funding would 
support the following major NASA activities 
which provide essential support to Shuttle- 
related activities at the Centers: 

Software checkout at the avionics integra- 
tion laboratory at PSC; 

Mission Control Center modification at 
JSC; 

Ground vibration testing and main pro- 
pulsion testing at MSFC and NSTL; 

Reconfiguration and preparation of launch 
facilities at KSC; and, 

Support to engineering systems analysis 
at the Centers. 

If the DTMO budget is reduced, important 
activities in support of Shuttle DDT&E 
would be adversely affected, requiring a re- 
balancing of program effort in an attempt to 
hold as closely as possible to critical mile- 
stones. 

It should be noted that the NASA FY 1979 
budget request for DTMO represents a 
$13,000,000 reduction from the FY 1978 fund- 
ing level, even in the face of rising material 
and labor costs. NASA would have great dif- 
ficulty absorbing a further cut of $3,000,000, 
particularly since NASA development activi- 
ties at this time are devoted largely to Shut- 
tle test requirements. 


SATELLITE POWER SYSTEMS 

The Appropriations Committee recom- 
mended a $3,000,000 cut in the $6,000,000 
funding level for Satellite Fower Systems 
contained in the House-passed NASA appro- 
priations bill. Funding for this area is needed 
by NASA to support solar power satellite 
space related technology, including the de- 
velopment of thin, lightweight, high effi- 
ciency, radiation resistant solar cells; and 
microwave energy technology in areas of 
direct current-to-microwave energy conver- 
sion, microwave beam forming, antenna con- 
struction, radio frequency interference, and 
interactions of microwave beams with the 
ionosphere. This work is critical to enable 
our Nation to effectively evaluate the costs 
and benefits of satellite power system tech- 
nology as a possible future energy source. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
REHABILITATION AND MODIFICATION 


The Appropriations Committee has rec- 
ommended a reduction of $4,000,000 in the 
FY 1979 Rehabilitation and Modification 
Program. The NASA FY 1979 request of $17,- 
800,000 for the Rehabilitation and Modifica- 
tion program represents a distillation of $43,- 
000,000 in initial requests from NASA's Cen- 
ters. The program as presented to Congress 
involves $4,700,000 of projects which directly 
support specific Research and Development 
programs and must be accomplished on 
schedule. It also includes about $5,000,000 
of priority projects directly associated with 
energy reduction. This then leaves about $8,- 
100,000 of work which relates to the preser- 
vation and upkeep of the institutional base 
such as utility systems, roofs and general 
building rehabilitation. These projects, for 
the most part, involve old and deteriorated 
facilities and are from a pressing, identified 
backlog of about $150,000,000 of such work. 
Deferral of work of this nature can only in- 
crease the risk of costly breakdowns, some 
of which can have serious mission impacts. 
This reduction would drastically tax the vi- 
ability of this most essential program, es- 
pecially when coupled with other budget 
constraints involving facility maintenance 
and repair. 

In summary, Mr. President, the FY 1979 
NASA budget request was accepted by the 
Senate in its action on the FY 1979 NASA 
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fully balanced, minimum funding approach 
to meeting essential aeronautics and space 
objectives. The recommended reductions 
result in imbalance in the overall NASA 
program and would adversely affect the ac- 
tivities involved in the reductions. The pro- 
posed reductions would make it more diffi- 
cult for NASA to carry out and advance an 
effective space and aeronautics program. 

Our traditional lead in space, in science 
and in technology is under strong attack 
from many quarters. Maintaining this lead 
is a major weapon in our fight against in- 
flation and trade deficits. These cuts in our 
most productive R. & D. budget are not only 
unwise but they are self-defeating if eco- 
nomic strength is our goal. 


Mr. NELSON. I would like to ask my 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsin, 
the chairman of HUD and Independent 
Agencies Subcommittee, several questions 
regarding the EPA’s fiscal year 1979 
budget. 

First, I want to commend the chair- 
man and the committee for concurring 
with the House of Representatives’ deci- 
sion to restore $1.5 million for the Great 
Lakes research and development pro- 
gram. This add-on brings the amount to 
the current spending level of $3.6 million. 
While I would have preferred an increase 
in funding, nonetheless, this amount 
overrides the serious mistake made by 
EPA in recommending substantial cuts 
in this vital program. 

Secondly, I note on page 34 of the com- 
mittee report that H.R. 12936 restores 
$3 million with a minimum of 14 posi- 
tions to the Great Lakes abatement and 
control program. This addition will help 
this Nation meet its international obliga- 
tions under the Great Lakes Water 
Quality Agreements of 1972. 

The chairman knows, and I believe it 
is important for the Senate to know, 
that the programs funded by the Con- 
gress under the requirements of the 1972 
agreement are unquestionably in the na- 
tional interest and deserve high priority 
treatment. Unfortunately for some un- 
beknown reason, EPA has decided that 
saving the Great Lakes is a rather low 
priority issue. They are dead wrong. 

For the last several years EPA has sub- 
mitted a totally inadequate budget re- 
quest for the Great Lakes program and 
for the last several years Congress has 
wisely slapped EPA on the wrist and in- 
creased the funding of this important 
program. Congress has met our interna- 
tional obligations over the objections of 
the executive branch. 

My question to the chairman of the 
subcommittee is this: Is it the clear in- 
tent of the committee, and I would add 
the House since the committee concurred 
with the House recommendation to re- 
store the cuts in this program, that sav- 
ing the Great Lakes and meeting our 
obligations under international law is a 
very, very high national priority? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Moreover, that by once 
again adding funds to this program 
the Congress is telling the administration 
and telling the EPA in the most direct 
and clear language possible, that this 
effort is to go forward. This program 
helps us understand the basic ecology of 
the lakes. This program identifies sources 
of pollution and ways to control pollu- 
tion entering this massive ecosystem. It 
authoriaztion bill and represents a very care- 
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should continue unimpaired by the bu- 
reaucrats at EPA or OMB. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I share the Senator’s 
concern. It is time for EPA to comply 
with the policy and programs established 
by the Congress. It is time for them to 
understand that we believe the Great 
Lakes are vital and that EPA’s handling 
of its Great Lakes responsibility have 
been woefully inadequate. It is time for 
EPA to understand that Congress means 
what it says in requiring our commit- 
ments to be met and the environmental 
quality of this magnificent resource to 
be improved. 

Mr. NELSON. I cannot overestimate 
the importance of sending EPA a signal 
on this issue. The administration is now 
renegotiating the 1972 Water Quality 
Agreement and EPA should know in un- 
mistakable terms that the Congress 
wants action taken to save the Great 
Lakes. EPA is also beginning to develop 
their fiscal year 1980 budget request. 
Through this colloquy I hope the admin- 
istration will finally get the message and 
we will not be in the same situation next 
January that we have found ourselves in 
during the last several years of trying to 
understand why an administration that 
claims that it is sympathetic to the en- 
vironment, once again recommends cuts 
in programs that are essential to the 
protection and enhancement of the 
world’s largest collection of fresh water. 

In a very blunt way, we in the Congress 
are telling the OMB and EPA to keep 
their hands off the Great Lakes. Rather 
than spending considerable time and ef- 
fort cutting this program it should spend 
more time, more manpower, and more 
money improving the lakes. Would the 
Senator agree? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator.@ 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, there 
is widespread concern about the possi- 
bility of an across-the-board cut on the 
HUD and independent agencies appro- 
priations bills. Just one example of 
that widespread concern is a letter 
which has come to me today from John 
Wasylik, the national commander -in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
In that letter, the commander in chief 
says that the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States oppose any reduc- 
tion in the Veterans’ Administration 
budget since, in its present form, it is 
marginal to effectively carry out the 
programs mandated by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I agree with Com- 
mander Wasylik in his judgment and I 
intend to fight very hard to keep the 
budget of the Veterans’ Administration, 
as contained in he bill, intact. I hope 
that will not be further reduced. 

I ask unanimous consent that Com- 
mander Wasylik’s letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1978, 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MaTuHtas, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MATHIAS: It is my under- 

standing that in conjunction with the 
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Honorable Harrison A. Williams, Jr., you 
will offer a motion to table a motion by the 
‘Honorable William Proxmire to cut the 
HUD—Independent Agencies appropriation, 
including the Veterans Administration 
Budget, by two percent. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States opposes any reduction in the 
Veterans Administration Budget since, in 
its present form, it is marginal to effectively 
carry out the programs mandated by the 
Congress of the United States. 

In view of the foregoing, you have the 
full support of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States in defeating any 
motion to reduce the Veterans Administra- 
tion Budget. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN WASYLIK, 
National Commander-in-Chief. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President. it is 
my understanding that the order was 
that after debate on the HUD appropria- 
tion bill ceases we would automatically 
go into routine morning business. As far 
as I know, there will be no further dis- 
cussion today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to routine morning business. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Chirdon, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION — MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 206 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
together with an accompanying report, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Human Resources and the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Technology, 
jointly, by unanimous consent: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Con- 
gress the 27th Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, covering 
Fiscal Year 1977. 

This is an important document. Many 
of the issues facing our Nation today, 
in areas such as energy, the economy, 
and the environment, require special 
knowledge and detailed information. 
Advances in the sciences, many of which 
are discussed in this report, enhance 
our understanding of ourselves and the 
world about us, and thus assist us in 
seeking wise and intelligent solutions 
to these complex problems. 

Federally supported scientific progress 
has flourished now for several decades. 
This pursuit of scientific knowledge—at 
colleges and universities, national re- 
search centers, and other research orga- 
nizations—depends heavily on judi- 
ciously allotted Federal funds, as does 
the education of many talented young 
students who might not otherwise attain 


the careers in science for which they are 
qualified. 
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This report describes in brief many of 
the National Science Foundation’s activi- 
ties in the past year, in support of basic 
and applied research, as well as education 
and training in science and engineering. 
There is a significant emphasis upon 
basic research, the principle mission of 
the NSF. In recent years, the American 
people have learned that even with the 
help of the most advanced technology, 
some of our most pressing national prob- 
lems can be tackled only by diligent, 
long-term attention. The needed basic 
research supported by the National 
Science Foundation continually enlarges 
our capacity to deal with many of these 
major national and international issues. 

I believe the activities of the National 
Science Foundation reviewed in this An- 
nual Report represent funds well spent 
in the public interest. I, therefore, com- 
mend this report to your close attention, 
confident that many of you will share my 
interest in the extraordinary range of 
scientific pursuits that it describes. 

JIMMY CARTER. 

THE WHITE House, August 4, 1978. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, transmitting the 27th Annual 
Report of the National Science Founda- 
tion, be jointly referred to the Commit- 
tee on Human Resources and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:54 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr, Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
bill (S. 3075) to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act, and for other purposes, 
with amendments; insists upon its 
amendments to the bill; requests a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
that Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. WoLFF, M:. HAMILTON, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Soxarz, Mr. Pease, Mr. 
Stupps, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Derwin- 
SKI, Mr, FINDLEY, and Mr. WINN were ap- 
pointed managers of the conference on 
the part of the House. 


The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendment of the 
Senate to H.R. 10787, an act to authorize 
appropriations for activities and pro- 
grams carried out by the Secretary of the 
Interior through the Bureau of Land 
Management, with an amendment in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


The message further announced that 
the House agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to H.R. 10939, 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1979 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat 
vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons 
and for research, development, test and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
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for each active duty component and the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces and for civil- 
ian personnel of the Department of De- 
fense, to authorize the military train- 
ing student loads, to authorize appro- 
priation. for civil defense, and for other 
purposes. 


At 1:06 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives delivered by Mr. Ber- 
ry, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2821) to authorize $8,868,000 for 
grants to the government of Guam for 
construction of public facilities, and for 
other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Human Resources: 

The following-named persons to be Mem- 
bers of the National Council on Educational 
Research: 

Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr., of New York; 

Wilson C. Riles, of California; 

Alonzo A. Crim, of Georgia; 

Betsy Levin, of North Carolina; and 

Catharine C. Stimpson, of Washington. 

The following-named persons to be Mem- 
bers of the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science: 

Robert W. Burns, Jr., of Colorado; 

Horace E. Tate, of Georgia; 

Joan Helene Gross, of New York; 

Clara Stanton Jones, of Michigan; and 

Frances Healy Naftalin, of Minnesota; 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Council on 
Women's Educational Programs: 

Eliza Macaulay Carney, of Arizona; 

Gladys Gunn, of Ohio; 

Kathleen Elaine Humphrey, of Idaho; 

Paul Parks, of Massachusetts; 

Bernice Sandler, of Maryland; 

Ellen Sherry Hoffman, of the District of 
Columbia; 

J. Richard Rossie, of Tennessee. 


(The above nominations from the 
Committee on Human Resources were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to requests 
to appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, without amendment, 
adversely: 

H.R. 3946. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the rate of duty on wool not 
finer than 46's (together with additional and 
minority views) (Rept. No. 95-1065). 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN, from the Committee 
on Finance, with an amendment: 

H.R. 12050. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a Federal 
income tax credit for tuition (Rept. No. 
1066). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 
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By Mr. STONE: 

S. 3376. A bill for the relief of Space Sys- 
tems Laboratories, Inc., of Melbourne, Fla.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 3377. A bill to amend chapter 41 of title 
38, United States Code, to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Veterans’ Employment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3378. A bill to amend the definition of 
the term "qualified vessel” under a capital 
construction fund; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

S. 3379. A bill for the relief of Andrew N. 
Respicio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 3377. A bill to amend chapter 41 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
the appointment of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for Veterans’ Employment, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR FOR 
VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
October 1, 1976, the Senate took a monu- 
mental step in the direction of assisting 
unemployed veterans, especially: hard- 
core unemployed veterans of the Vietnam 
era consisting principally of blacks and 
other minorities, by passing the Veterans’ 
Education and Employment Assistance 
Act of 1976 (S. 969). Title VI of this act 
amended chapter 41 of title 38 to create 
within the Department of Labor a sepa- 
rate agency to be known as the Veterans’ 


Employment Service to be headed by an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Veter- 
ans’ Employment. 

It was the opinion of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee in enacting this leg- 
islation that the creation of the position 
of an Assistant Secretary of Labor for 


Veterans’ Employment would signifi- 
cantly increase the ability of the Vet- 
erans' Employment Service to deal effec- 
tively with employment problems in gov- 
ernmental and private sectors. Unfor- 
tunately, the Senate provision creating 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor for Vet- 
erans’ Employment was amended in the 
House and the position was reduced to 
that of a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
(DASVE). The DASVE position was 
formally authorized under Public Law 
94-502. 

Mr. President, effective administrative 
implementation of the employment laws 
is one of the keys to resolution of em- 
ployment problems. A stronger institu- 
tional role in Government policymaking 
for the Veterans’ Employment Service 
would substantially assist in alleviating 
the unemployment which is so rampant 
today among our veterans’ population. 

Unfortunately, the inefficacy of the 
role of the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Veterans’ Employment has 
been tragically dramatized by the ad- 
ministration’s dismal failure to imple- 
ment effectively any of its major employ- 
ment initiatives for veterans. I have al- 
ready stated in the Senate on March 20, 
1978, my criticisms of the Department of 
Labor's failure to carry out the adminis- 
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tration’s veterans’ employment initia- 
tives or to administer the variety of 
programs with which it is charged re- 
sponsibility under existing law. I will 
not repeat them here today. It is suffici- 
ent to say that the administration's rec- 
ord in this vital area is ample evidence 
that new direction and clout are needed 
within the Department of Labor to as- 
sure that the incidence of veterans’ un- 
employment is reduced. Something posi- 
tive needs to be done. 

I think the proper course which should 
be pursued by the Senate concerning this 
critical problem is to reaffirm what was 
done by the Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and by the full Senate in the 
passage of S. 969. The bill which I now 
propose would do precisely this. The bill 
would authorize the appointment of an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Vet- 
erans’ Employment to head the Veter- 
ans’ Employment Service. I believe this 
step would assure that veterans’ em- 
ployment problems would receive the at- 
tention needed at an appropriate policy 
level within the Department of Labor to 
effect genuine results. 

Mr. President, the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and AMVETS 
support the establishment of a full As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Veterans’ 
Employment. I ask unanimous consent 
that letters addressed to me in support 
of this bill from the above named vet- 
erans' organizations be inserted in the 
RecorpD, together with the text of the bill. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1978. 
Hon. STROM THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate, Russell Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: I would like 
to express the appreciation of The Ameri- 
can Legion for the legislation you and other 
concerned Members of Congress enacted in 
helping to create laws that were intended to 
alleviate the high unemployment rate of 
veterans, especially those who served during 
the Vietnam Era. However, the failure to 
place young veterans in meaningful em- 
ployment is not the result of legislative 
shortcomings but rather the blame lies 
with the ineffective attempt by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to implement these laws. 

There is no need to review the legisla- 
tion history of S. 969, which you introduced 
in the 94th Congress to create an Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Veterans Employ- 
ment. It was unfortunate that a conference 
committee decided in the waning hours of 
the 94th Congress to reduce his position to 
a Deputy Assistant Secretary for Veterans 
Employment, 

We continue to support this concept be- 
cause the individual who holds this posi- 
tion will have direct access to the Secre- 
tary of Labor with full responsibility for 
program planning, including appropriate 
funding and utilization of personnel, and 
accountability for those provisions of Con- 
gressionally-mandated employment and 
training programs affecting veterans. 

During the swearing-in ceremony of Sec- 
retary of Labor Ray Marshall in January 
1977, an ambitious Department of Labor 
program was announced promoting em- 
ployment to veterans. It is ironic that a 
program geared to the hiring of veterans 
was coupled with a nine month delay in 
the hiring of the first Deputy Assistant 
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Secretary for Veterans Employment. As you 
know, the DASVE resigned in June 1978 
after serving in this capacity for less than 
a year, The Department of Labor also abol- 
ished the position of Director for Veterans 
Employment Service, adding the responsi- 
bility for the day-to-day functions of the 
Service to the DASVE. 

Our National Commander has written to 
the Secretary of Labcr urging that the Di- 
rector of VES be re-established with a caveat 
that a qualified and experienced individual 
will be appointed as Director. Our Com- 
mander also informed Secretary Marshall 
that The American Legion is mandated to 
seek the establishment of a full Assistant 
Secretary for Veterans Employment, to have 
full authority and access to policymaking 
councils, as the only effective way to insure 
that the rights of veterans to full participa- 
tion in DOL employment and training pro- 
grams are protected and that laws are fully 
implemented. 

I am enclosing a copy of Resolution No, 84 
adopted by our 1976 National Convention, 
which is our current position on this matter. 

The American Legion will appreciate your 
consideration of reintroducing legislation to 
establish a full Assistant Secretary for Vet- 
erans Employment at a Level IV category 
which is the same as the five Assistant Sec- 
retaries now in the Department of Labor. We 
also suggest that your legislation include a 
recommendation establishing the Veterans 
Employment Service, headed by a Director, 
as a separate agency within the Department 
of Labor. 

Your consideration of and attention to 
this request is deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
MyLIO S. KRAJA, 
Director, National Legislative Commission. 

Enclosure. 

[58th Annual National Convention of the 

American Legion, Seattle, Wash, August 

24-26, 1976] 


RESOLUTION No, 84 


Subject: Establishment of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for Veterans Employment 
Service and to establish the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service as a separate agency within 
the United States Department of Labor, 

Whereas, Congress has established a Vet- 
erans Employment Service in the United 
States Department of Labor to promote vo- 
cational opportunities for veterans and to 
monitor and functionally supervise the many 
laws related to veterans employment and 
training; and 

Whereas, Congress has required that the 
Secretary of Labor shall assign to each state 
a Representative of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service and additional representatives 
when justified by the veteran population of 
the State to carry out the purposes of the 
Veterans Employment Service in the several 
States; and 

Whereas, The Department of Labor has as- 
signed a Regional Veterans Employment Rep- 
resentative to each of its ten Regional offices 
to direct veterans employment affairs in the 
Region, being responsive both to the Director 
of the Veterans Employment Service and the 
Assistant Regional Director for the Employ- 
ment and Training Administrative Adminis- 
tration; and 

Whereas, Because of the complexity of vet- 
erans employment and training laws and 
programs, including numerous references to 
veterans in the various titles of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act, 
and because of the involved channels of or- 
ganization through which he must operate, it 
is difficult for the Director of the Veterans 
Employment Service to maintain the neces- 
sary direction and control of these significant 
programs; and 

Whereas, Legislation has been introduced 
in Congress to provide for a separate agency 
within the Department of Labor to be known 
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as the Veterans Employment Service, and to 
authorize the appointment of an Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Veterans Employment, 
and for other purposes; and 

Whereas, Various individuals and groups 
have indicated their willingness to com- 
promise by accepting a Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor or a Deputy Assistant Under- 
secretary of Labor for Veterans Employment 
in lieu of a full Assistant Secretary, which is 
contrary to the purpose and intent of the 
established position of The American Legion; 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, By The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention Assembled in Seattle, 
Washington, August 24, 25, 26, 1976, that 
The American Legion support legislation, or 
an executive order, and/or any and all ad- 
ministrative efforts to establish a full As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment, and to establish the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service as a separate agency within 
the United States Department of Labor; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That The American Legion, both 
legislatively and administratively, oppose the 
establishment of any such position at a level 
lower than Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans Employment. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1978. 
Hon. Strom THURMOND, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THURMOND: It is my under- 
standing you will introduce legislation to 
establish within the Department of Labor 
the position of a full Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Veterans Employment. 

As you are aware, our 77th National Con- 
vention, held in New York City in August of 
1976, passed Resolution No. 665, supporting 
legislation to authorize an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for Veterans Employment, and 
& copy thereof is enclosed. Subsequently, on 
October 15, 1976, Public Law 94-502 estab- 
lished within the Department of Labor the 
position of Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Veterans Employment, Althovgh 
we were not happy with the level of the 
position, in the interest of veterans we were 
willing to give it a fair trial. Unfortunately, 
under the stewardship of the incumbent, the 
Veterans Employment Service continued to 
deteriorate, due to his lack of qualification 
and isolation from the Secretary of Labor. 

It is my firm opinion that the Veterans 
Employment Service will only significantly 
enhance veterans employment if the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of Labor for Vet- 
erans Employment is established, giving the 
incumbent thereof direct access to the Sec- 
retary of Labor and authority commensu- 
rate with his vast responsibilities. 


In view of the foregoing, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States fully sup- 
ports the legislation you intend to intro- 
duce. With best wishes and kind regards, I 
am 


Sincerely, 


JOHN WASYLIK, 
National Commander-in-Chief. 
Enclosure. 
RESOLUTION No. 665—AsSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF LABOR FOR VETERANS EMPLOYMENT 


Whereas, Congress has established a Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service in the United 
States Department of Labor to promote vo- 
cational opportunities for veterans and to 
monitor and functionally supervise the many 
laws related to veterans’ employment and 
training; and 

Whereas, Congress has required that the 
Secretary of Labor shall assign to each State 
a Representative of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service and additional representatives 
when justified by the veteran population of 
the state to carry out the purposes of the 
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Veterans’ Employment Service in the several 
states; and 

Whereas, The Department of Labor has as- 
signed a Regional Veterans’ Employment 
Representative to each of its ten Regional 
Offices to direct veterans’ employment affairs 
in the Region, being responsive both to the 
Director of the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice and the Assistant Regional Director for 
Manpower; and 

Whereas, because of the complexity of vet- 
erans’ employment and training laws and 
programs, including numerous reference to 
veterans in the various titles of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act, 
and because of the involved channels of or- 
ganization through which he must operate, 
it is difficult for the Director of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service to maintain the neces- 
sary direction and control of these significant 
programs; and 

Whereas, legislation has been introduced in 
Congress to provide for a separate agency 
within the Department of Labor to be known 
as the Veterans’ Employment Service, to au- 
thorize the appointment of an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for Veterans’ Employment, 
and for other purposes; now, therefore 

Be it resolved, by the 77th National Con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, that we support legisla- 
tion now in Congress to authorize an As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and to establish the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service as a separate agency within 
the United States Department of Labor. 

Adopted by the 77th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States held in New York, New York, August 
13 through 20, 1976.) 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1978. 
Hon. STROM THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: This office has 
recently been informed that you intend to 
introduce legislation in the U.S. Senate 
relating to the Department of Labor's Vet- 
erans Employment Service (VES). 

The VES is presently administered within 
DOL by a “Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Veterans Employment.” It is my understand- 
ing that your bill would confer upon the 
head of the VES the title and position of 
“Assistant Secretary of Labor for Veterans 
Employment.” 

As yourself, our organization has long been 
concerned over the high unemployment rate 
of veterans—especially those veterans who 
served during the Vietnam Era Conflict. 

The DAV, through this office and through 
the office of our National Director of Em- 
ployment, has attempted to ameliorate the 
employment rate of veterans in both the 
private and Federal sectors. With respect to 
the latter, we have had extensive dealings 
with the VES, as that agency is responsible 
for policy formulation and administrative 
implementation of all DOL programs affect- 
ing veterans. 

In recent years, the DAV has been highly 
critical of what we perceived to be a definite 
ineptitude on the part of the VES to effec- 
tively and energetically fulfill its responsi- 
bilities. 

With the upgrading of the Director of VES 
to an Assistant Secretary of Labor status 
in 1976 (P. L. 94-502), we had hoped to see 
a noticeable revitalization of veterans em- 
ployment initiatives by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Unfortunately, this has not occurred. 

The VES, under the “leadership” of its 
first DASVE, made no noteworthy contribu- 
tions in the form of new veterans employ- 
ment initiatives or effective implementation 
in enforcement of existing veterans pro- 
grams. This dismal fact was undoubtedly 
due in part to the inability of the DASVE 
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himself—who has since resigned. But we also 
feel the efforts and impact of the VES in 
solving veterans employment problems have 
been greatly impeded due to that agency 
status within DOL itself. 

This was true prior to P.L. 94-502 and it 
is true today. The DASVE (and the VES 
Director before him) simply did not have the 
authority and status within DOL to effec- 
tively initiate, administer and enforce vet- 
erans employment programs. The head of 
this agency must have such authority and 
this, in essence, means he must have direct 
and immediate access to the Secretary of 
Labor himself. 

Your intended legislation would address 
this problem. Its enactment would place the 
VES on an equal footing with all other As- 
sistant Secretary and programs within DOL 
and at last foster the type of Federal vet- 
erans employment effort that all of us have 
so long desired. 

In short, Senator Thurmond, our organiza- 
tion considers passage of this legislation to 
be most essential and we support and com- 
mend you in your efforts to effect such 
passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. HEILMAN, 
Deputy National 
Director of Legislation. 
AMVETS, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1978. 
Hon. Strom THURMOND 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: In view of the 
recent circumstances concerning the vet- 
erans’ employment activity as administered 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, we are 
constrained to reiterate our views with re- 
spect to the current position of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Veterans’ 
Employment (DASVE) as opposed to our 
original request for the establishment of the 
office of a full Assistant Secretary. 

Time and circumstances, subsequent to 
the appointment of the DASVE has, we be- 
lieve, substantiated the rationale that a full 
Assistant Secretary would provide the 
needed direct line of communication and 
liaison between the Veterans’ Employment 
Service and the Secretary of Labor and the 
White House. 

Therefore, AMVETS strongly urges that 
steps be taken to elevate the position of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Veteran’s 
Employment to that of a full Assistant Secre- 
tary and that the person selected to fill that 
position be a qualified, career professional 
possessing the knowledge and expertise re- 
quired for the effective performance of the 
duties thereof. 

AMVETS believes that this action is of 
vital importance to our Nation’s veterans 
and will fully support all legislation directed 
thereto. 

Sincerely, 
C. DENNIS MCCLURE, 
National Service 
and Legislative Director. 


S. 3377 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 41 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out in the table of sections 
the word “Deputy” in the item relating to 
section 2002A; 

(2) striking out “Deputy” before “Assistant 
Secretary” in section 2002; 

(3) striking out “Deputy” in the catchline 
of section 2000A; and 

(4) striking out “Deputy” before ‘‘Assist- 
ant Secretary” in section 2002A. 

Sec. 2. Any reference in any law, regula- 
tion, directive, or other document to the 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans’ Employment shall be deemed to 
refer to the Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans’ Employment. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, this bill, under the reor- 
ganization, will be referred to the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee, but I ask 
unanimous consent that after they con- 
sider it that the bill be referred to the 
Veterans’ Committee for further consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator state his request again? 

Mr. THURMOND. I ask unanimous 
consent that since they have changed 
the jurisdiction to the Governmental 
Affairs Committee for a bill of this 
nature, that after that committee con- 
siders it, it also be sent to the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee for its consideration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Has this been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle? 

Mr. THURMOND. I cleared it with 
Senator Percy on this side. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I will 
have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. 
withdraw the request. 


President, I 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3378. A bill to amend the definition 

of the term “qualified vessel” under a 
capital construction fund; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 
@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the legis- 
lation I am introducing today would 
amend section 607 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, to extend capital 
construction fund privileges to inland 
waterway towboat and barge operators 
and domestic ocean vessel operators en- 
gaged in coastwise and intercoastal 
shipping. 

Pursuant to a capital construction 
fund agreement with the Secretary of 
Commerce, any U.S. citizen owning or 
leasing one or more “eligible vessels,” as 
defined, may establish a capital con- 
struction fund. 

The purpose of such an agreement is 
to provide qualified replacement vessels, 
or additional vessels, constructed or re- 
constructed in the United States, and 
documented under U.S. laws, by offering 
a tax incentive to vessel owners and les- 
sors. Under existing law, qualified vessels 
must operate “in the United States for- 
eign, Great Lakes, or non-contiguous 
domestic trade or in the fisheries of the 
United States.” 

Most of the deposits to the fund are 
attributable to what would otherwise be 
taxable income for Federal income tax 
purposes from the operation of eligible 
or qualified vessels. This income is not 
subject to tax for the tax year during 
which it is deposited in the fund. Tax 
consequences are deferred until with- 
drawals from the fund have occurred. 
Usually, this is with respect to “qualified 
withdrawals” for the construction or re- 
construction of a qualified vessel or pay- 
ment of principal or related indebtedness. 
The tax consequences result from a re- 
quired reduction in basis, providing less 
allowable depreciation expense for vessels 
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constructed or reconstructed with fund 
proceeds. 

My proposal would expand the scope 
of the capital construction fund so that 
it could be used for vessels operating be- 
tween points in the 48 contiguous States. 

Mr. President, recently the president 
of the Shipbuilders Council of America, 
Edwin M. Hood, said that enactment of 
legislation such as I am introducing to- 
day would have an important threefold 
effect. 

He said, and I quote: 

First, a cumulative balance of approxi- 
mately $650 million in currently approved 
Capital Construction Funds could be used 
toward the U.S. construction of vessels to 
meet an expected expansion of demand for 
domestic waterborne service over the next 
two decades; 

Secondly, for domestic shipping operators, 
the present problem of attracting equity 
capital and retaining earnings for fleet ex- 
pansion and vessel replacements would be 
substantially alleviated; and, 

Thirdly, with the full spectrum of U.S. 
shipbuilding facilities, large and small, fac- 
ing a scarcity of new contracts, unemploy- 
ment for a significant number of shipyard 
workers could be avoided. 


Mr. President, all three of these effects 
would support and enhance the shipping 
policy of the United States to promote a 
strong and viable merchant marine con- 
sisting of ships built in the United 
States, and owned and manned by U.S. 
citizens.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 2128 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) , the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) , and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2128, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to eliminate the adjusted gross in- 
come limitation on the credit for the el- 
derly, to increase the amount of such 
credit, and for other purposes. 

5S. 3038 


At the request of Mr. WıLLIrams, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
3038, a bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide coverage 
under the supplementary medical in- 
surance program, of certain lenses and 
illumination aids for individuals suf- 
fering from severe limitation of central 
visual acuity and of the services of an 
optometrists in, prescribing such lenses 
and aids. 

Ss. 3094 


At the request of Mr. Stone, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mrs. ALLEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3094, a bill to 
establish a program to develop artificial 
marine reef fishing for the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 

s. 3265 
At the request of Mr. Rotu, the Sena- 


tor from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3265, a bill 


to amend the Internal Revenue Code of / 
1954 to allow an individual to exclude 


from gross income the gain from the sale 
or exchange of the individual’s principal 
residence. 
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S. 3285 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. Hopces) and 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. HATCH) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 3285, a 
bill to extend the investment tax credit. 
to certain agricultural structures. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 147 


At the request of Mr. ANDERSON, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
TIS), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
SaRBANES), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BROOKE), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Forp), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Mark O. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA), the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. HEINZ), the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Sasser), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 147, designating July 18, 1979, 
as “National POW-MIA Recognition 
Day.” 

SENATE RESOLUTION 515 

At the request of Mr. HUDDLESTON, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. PauL G. 
HATFIELD) was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 515, relating to the 
transportation crisis for farmers and 
shippers of agricultural commodities. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1582 


At the request of Mr. GLENN, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) was added 
as a cosponsor of amendment No. 1582, 
proposed to H.R. 12934, the State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce appropriations bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2176 


At the request of Mr. Durkin, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CULVER), and 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 2176 intended to be pro- 
posed to S. 1500, the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3409 


At the request of Mr. Percy, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) and the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) 
were added as cosponsors of amend- 
ment No. 3409 intended to be proposed 
to S. 991, a bill to establish a separate 
Cabinet-level Department of Education 
in the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 534—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION ON SO- 
CIAL SECURITY FINANCING RE- 
FORM 


Mr. HART submitted the following 
resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

i S. Res. 534 

Whereas, the Congress enacted the Social 
Security Amendments of 1977 in an effort to 
counteract the deteriorating financial posi- 
tion of the social security program; 

Whereas, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1977 called for substantial new social se- 
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curity tax revenues to be raised in addition 
to those then provided for under law; 

Whereas, the increase in social security 
payroll taxes provided for in the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1977 represents one 
of the largest peacetime tax increases in the 
history of the United States; 

Whereas, the increase in social security 
payroll taxes threatens to aggravate infia- 
tion and unemployment at a time when the 
economy of the United States can ill afford 
either such effect; 

Whereas, there is a pressing need to effect 
fundamental reform of the financing struc- 
ture for the social security system; and 

Whereas, insufficient consideration has 
been given to the alternative of using gen- 
eral revenues to assist in defraying the ris- 
ing costs of the social security program: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that— 

(1) the Senate Committee on Finance 
consider legislative proposals offering alter- 
native mechanisms for financing the social 
security system, including those that advo- 
cate the use of general revenues to fund the 
Disability Insurance and Hospital Insurance 
Trust Funds, and report out to the Senate 
(favorably or unfavorably) a proposal for 
such an alternative mechanism prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1979; and 

(2) if the Committee on Finance and the 
Senate have not acted on a proposal for such 
an alternative mechanism prior to January 1, 
1979, the increases in the social security taxes 
scheduled to take effect on January 1, 1979, 
should be deferred for twelve months and 
any general tax cut enacted in 1978 by this 
Congress should take into account any effect 
such deferral has on efforts to achieve a bal- 
anced budget. 


@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, today I am 
submitting a resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the Finance 
Committee hold hearings and report out 
legislation proposing an alternative 
mechanism of financing the social secu- 
rity program or any portions thereof. The 
resolution further states it is the sense 
of the Senate that if the committee and 
the Senate are unable to act on such & 
proposal prior to the scheduled imple- 
mentation of the new tax rates estab- 
lished by the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1977, the effective date of the 
scheduled increases be delayed for 12 
months, and that the administration’s 
proposed tax cut be reduced by an 
amount equal to the deficit in the social 
security trust fund caused by the de- 
ferral. 

The social security system has been 
running a deficit since 1975, and the sit- 
uation promised to get worse pending 
financing reform efforts by Congress. The 
factors responsible for the system’s 
dwindling balances are varied and in- 
clude substantial changes in demo- 
graphic variables—such as longer life 
spans, lower birth rates, and the “aging 
of the baby boom”; the effects of infia- 
tion and recession which when combined 
caused an increase in social security ben- 
efit payments, while there was also a 
reduction in tax receipts; and a flaw in 
the benefit formula that overadjusted for 
inflation. 

In response to this situation, Congress 
enacted legislation to put the social se- 
curity trust funds on a more solvent 
basis. However, while the 1977 amend- 
ments revised the payroll tax rate and 
taxable wage base schedule upward, the 
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legislation represented less of a “reform” 
of the social security financing structure, 
than a way of dealing with the dilemma 
of chronic deficits capable of draining 
trust fund reserves within a few years. 
Additionally, the increase in social secu- 
rity taxes facing American workers as a 
result of this legislation represents one 
of the largest peacetime tax increases 
experienced in this country. 

Based on recent statements by eminent 
economists of a variety of persuasions, 
I am convinced that implementation of 
this large tax increase at this time could 
kave disastrous inflationary effects, and 
could also reduce the growth of em- 
ployment so sorely needed in our 
economy. 

This increase is untimely, at best, 
given our current rate of inflation and 
unemployment. Both social security 
taxes and social security benefits are 
currently the second largest and most 
rapidly growing item of the Federal 
budget. For many, payroll taxes have 
risen to the point where they exceed per- 
sonal income tax liability. Furthermore, 
such massive increases in taxes threaten 
to concentrate the attention of contribu- 
tors only on the costs and liabilities of 
the system, thus straining public support 
for a program which stands out as our 
most fundamental commitment to rea- 
sonable health and comfort for the aged. 


Certainly, much progress has been 
made by the 1977 statute, especially with 
respect to urgently needed revisions in 
the benefit structure. But it.would be a 
mistake to view the amendments as the 
final word on financing of social security 
benefits. Indeed, following enactment 
of the controversial amendments, sev- 
eral legislative proposals were introduced 
which appear to offer viable alternatives 
to payroll tax increases approved last 
December. The American people deserve 
to have the benefit of a careful investiga- 
tion of these proposals before the in- 
creased tax schedule takes effect in Jan- 
uary 1979. If a more equitable financing 
proposal can be identified, Congress has 
an obligation to act on it. 

Mr. President, this resolution should 
not be taken as an attempt to avoid the 
responsibilities of dealing with the short- 
and long-term problems facing the social 
security trust funds. Rather, it is a deter- 
mined effort to examine carefully all 
viable options of providing an equitable 
and effective financing structure for the 
system before increasing the payroll 
tax liability of millions of Americans be- 
yond what is necessary. 

Four decades after its inception social 
security remains the most important 
mechanism for supporting the elderly. I 
support the social security system and 
believe that through it we have entered 
into a commitment to millions of people 
who have shaped their lives accordingly. 
This commitment will be honored, but it 
should not be done through an inequi- 
table and inefficient financing structure, 
which also will prove to be highly infia- 
tionary in an already highly inflationary 
period. 

If the Senate is unsuccessful in passing 
an alternative financing program, we 
must postpone these inflationary and 
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antiemployment taxes. However, the 
postponed taxes, combined with a con- 
tinued increase in benefit payments, may 
result in an increased Federal deficit, 
which would also be inflationary. To 
eliminate the possibility of an increased 
budget deficit, the other personal and 
business tax cuts proposed by the ad- 
ministration must be reduced by the 
possible deficit created in the social se- 
curity trust fund.e 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


VETERANS HOUSING PROGRAMS— 
H.R. 12028 
AMENDMENT NO. 3431 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. THURMOND submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to H.R. 12028, an act to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to improve 
the housing programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—H.R. 12936 

AMENDMENT NO. 3432 

(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. FORD (for himself and Mr. Dur- 
KIN) proposed an amendment to H.R. 
12936, an act making appropriations for 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and for sundry independ- 
ent agencies, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1979, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3433 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr, PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
H.R. 12936, supra. 


VETERANS HOUSING PROGRAM— 
H.R. 12028 


AMENDMENT NO. 3434 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CRANSTON (for himself and Mr. 
STAFFORD) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to H.R. 
12028, an act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to improve the housing pro- 
grams of the Veterans’ Administration. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

@ Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Select Committee 
on Small Business will conduct public 
hearings jointly with two subcommit- 
tees of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee on the underutilization of small 
business in the Nation’s efforts to en- 
courage industrial innovation. 

The hearings will take place on Au- 
gust 9 and 19, beginning at 9:30 a.m., on 
each day. The first morning will be con- 
ducted in the Senate Small Business 
Committee hearing room, 424 Russell 
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Senate Office Building; and the second 
morning in the House Small Business 
Committee hearing room, 2359 Rayburn 
House Office Building. 

Innovation is a matter of national im- 
portance, as indicated by the recent 
Presidential review memorandum re- 
questing 28 Federal departments and 
agencies to search for ways to encourage 
this activity. Small business in the past 
has made a striking record in this field. 
According to many studies, small enter- 
prises and individual inventors have ac- 
counted for between one-half and two- 
thirds of all U.S. inventions and innova- 
tions. 

Those wishing to participate in the 
hearings may contact the Senate Small 
Business Committee (202/224-5175) or 
the House Small Business Committee 
(202/225-5821) .@ 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that public hearings will be 
held by the Judiciary Committee to ex- 
amine the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s forcible crimes against banking 
institutions program. The hearings will 
be held on Friday, August 11, 1978, in 
room 2228 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building at 9:30 a.m. 

Those who wish to testify or submit a 
statement for inclusion in the record 
should communicate as soon as possible 
with the committee office, 2226 Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, telephone (202) 
224-5225.@ 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE 

AND PROCEDURE 
@ Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Proce- 
dure of the Committee on the Judiciary 
will continue hearings on the FBI Char- 
ter in the area of informants. The hear- 
ing will be held Thursday, August 10, 
1978, at 9:30 a.m. in room 2228, Dirksen 
Building.e@ 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


REV. EDWARD L. R. ELSON AD- 
DRESSES ASBURY COLLEGE 


© Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
on Sunday, June 4, the Reverend Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, Chaplain of the Sen- 
ate, gave the baccalaureate address at 
his alma mater, Asbury College in Wil- 
more, Ky. This occasion also marked the 
50th anniversary of the Chaplain’s grad- 
uation from this Christian liberal arts 
institution. 

Since his graduation from Asbury in 
1928, Dr. Elson has provided many years 
of distinguished service to God and 
country. He served as pastor of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church for more 
than 26 years and has been the Chaplain 
of the Senate since January 1969. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


He holds 20 academic degrees (17 hon- 
orary doctors degrees), 18 military dec- 
orations, and 13 Freedom Foundation 
awards. He has authored eight books, 
contributed to more than a dozen others, 
and has written articles for numerous 
religious and secular magazines. 

Dr. Elson is the only clergyman ever 
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to have baptized a President of the 
United States after he became President, 
having baptized President Eisenhower 
at the National Presbyterian Church in 
February 1953. 

He has held numerous high positions 
in the church and has made several im- 
portant missions during his career in 
Government. 

Mr. President, I ask that Dr. Elson’s 
baccalaureate address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 

LIFE'S SINGLE VOCATION 


President Kinlaw, Members of the Board, 
Members of the faculty, parents, friends and 
honored members of the Class of 1978. It is 
to this class we speak today. 

Only two barriers remain to your final 
emancipation from this campus. One is the 
Baccalaureate sermon, and the second is like 
unto it, the Commencement Address. Now 
that we are both sentenced to the first of 
these requirements, let us make the best of it. 

My class, the Class of 1928 has lived and 
worked elsewhere twelve and a half times 
as long as we were here. But you will under- 
stand the affinity we feel for this place by 
the presence of so many of us on the campus 
today. 

Permit me then, on behalf of the Class 
of 1928, to welcome the Class of 1978 to the 
legion of Asbury Alumni who circle the 
world. Henceforth, every five years you will 
return for your reunion in the same cycle 
with the remnants of our class. 

After fifty years we have made our golden 
pilgrimage to the scenes of yesteryear. We 
have come just as we are, with our bulges 
and our baldness, our bridge-work and our 
bifocals, toting along our pills and vitamins 
to reinforce the wanning vitality. We come, 
of course, to share the wisdom only acquued 
by experience. Remember the little dog- 
gerel— 


“King Solomon and King David 
Lived very merry lives 
With very many lady friends 
And very many wives. 
But when old age came creeping 
With very many qualms 
King Solomon wrote the Proverbs 
And King David wrote the Psalms.” 


You are so much better looking than we 
were in 1928. You are taller and tougher. 
You have been innoculated against diseases 
which decimated earlier generations. You 
have been on balanced diets fortified by 
vitamins from your infancy. 

Some of us wear athletic scars and sev- 
eral of us battle scars from a war or two. 
Your athletic equipment has been more pro- 
tective and repairs to injured bodies more 
prompt and more complete. 

You are scrubbed and combed and coiffed 
better. Does it surprise you for me to report 
that some of my classmates took their first 
shower bath here? When we arrived water 
on tap was not a universal home installation. 
And if middle class homes had running wa- 
ter, frequently it was only cold water 
brought indoors by gravity from a spring or 
well. Dean Jay B. Kenyon in his memoirs 
wrote that there wasn’t a bath tub on the 
campus when he arrived as a college fresh- 
man, In contrast, we lived in relative comfort 
for our generation. Do you know that you 
live in a nation which now has 96 percent 
of all the bath tubs in the world? 

You are the first generation to be devoid 
of epidemics such as diphtheria, smallvox, 
scarlet fever, mumps, measles, and tuber- 
culosis. 

A college classmate of mine, beside whom I 
played a horn in the College band, died as a 
result of an appendectomy a few days before 
he was to get his degree. Peritonitis took his 
life. Had there been penicillin, Howard Keller 
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would probably be living an adult life to- 
day. Such a death is almost unheard of today. 
Such is the improvement in health, 

Look at the difference in life expectancy. A 
young man today can expect to live 50 per- 
cent longer than his grandfather. The Amer- 
ican Geriatrics Society has predicted that by 
the end of the century an American may 
look forward to a life expectancy of 120 years 
with Social Security beginning at 105—if you 
choose to retire. 

Our generation walked as you have walked 
in the light of a silvery moon down some 
Kentucky lover's lane with palpitating hearts 
and wistful longings. Now every Wednesday 
morning I attend a prayer breakfast with a 
young Senator, Harrison Schmitt who has 
been to the moon and back, and is a devout 
Methodist layman. 

What a different world! We came on rail- 
road trains drawn by magnificent steam loco- 
motives. Some of us rode three days to get 
here. Now you come by jet in five hours from 
any place in the United States. 

Tomorrow you will join us as holders of a 
degree from Asbury College. It will be an 
honorary degree. Every degree is an honorary 
degree. Some are taken in course and some 
are achieved in the public domain. But they 
are all honorary. 

The most significant thing about your 
parchment will be on the college seal with its 
motto Eriditio et Religio—Erudition and 
Religion—academic excellence and elevated 
piety. Your most priceless memory, if it is at 
all like ours will be the legacy of an under- 
graduate education in a Christian commu- 
nity at work—and the work has been educa- 
tion. 

Asbury College is not a Protestant monas- 
tery or convent refining life by rigid disci- 
pline which produces automatic responses to 
every life situation. This College is not a 
perpetual camp meeting or unbroken reli- 
gious conference, though life is lived in the 
Spirit and fresh visitations of the Holy Spirit 
are expected and welcomed, This is not a 
professional divinity school. That school is 
across the street. This institution stakes 
down its life on precise theological presup- 
positions; but it is a liberal arts college. The 
product is an educated Christian person—a 
person whose life is fulfilled in Jesus Christ 
and who brings Christ's spirit to bear upon 
every problem in every crisis of life. 

Tomorrow you join the fellowship of 2000 
thousand others who have received degrees 
in the eighty-eight years since J. W. Hughes 
founded the College. The generations of 
Alumni list: 1576 ministers of the gospel 
in twenty denominations, 507 missionaries 
overseas, 185 college presidents, deans, 
departmental heads, 211 physicians, 75 com- 
missioned Salvation Army officers, 7 bishops, 
1 Chaplain of the Senate, the most prolific 
preacher-author-missionary in half a cen- 
tury, the greatest scholar-author on the Civil 
War soldier, the minister appointed by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church to preach in Washington in 1978 
as National Church Preacher, 

That is an awesome assembly you will be 
joining. 

The most important thing about the cur- 
rent issue of the Alumni “Ambassador” is 
not what it says about the Chaplain of the 
Senate, but what President Kinlaw says is 
the purpose of this College. On the inside 
of the cover we find his statement— 

“The College regards the biblical mes- 
sage of redemption as integral to human 
wholeness. Students are thus encouraged 
to accept the transforming grace and pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ through the cleapsing 
and infilling of the Holy Spirit, a theme 
carefully reiterated by a layman, Dr. Luce 
last night. 

That brings me to the theme of this ser- 
mon, “Life’s Single Vocation”. The word 
“vocation” is derived from “vocare”—a sum- 
mons or call to a particular course or role. 
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Jesus had just reduced the Sadducees to 
speechlessness when the Pharisees accosted 
him. A religious expert among them asked 
Jesus “Which is the great commandment in 
that law?” Promptly, spontaneously, instinc- 
tively Jesus affirmed 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind. 

“This is the first and great commandment. 

“And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’"—Mat- 
thew 22: 37-39. 

This is the total commitment to which 
we are called. This is life’s single vocation. 
The love which Jesus talks about here is not 
fieshly, erotic love, nor is it, filial, and af- 
fection for family and friends but Jesus uses 
the Greek word for love, “agape” meaning 
the surrender of the whole being, in its total- 
ity, to the living God. 

The doctrine of the single vocation is the 
heart and center of the Christian way of life. 
This was carefully formulated by our spirit- 
ual ancestors in the Westminster Assembly 
of 1643 which among other things produced 
the Shorter Catechism of my Church. The 
formula declares that for the Christian there 
are many ways to make a living but only one 
way of life—the way of total commitment to 
God, to the Lordship of Christ. A 

A man might be a farmer, a blacksmith, & 
miller, a merchant, a silversmith, a teacher, 
a preacher, persons of diverse skills and tal- 
ents but only one vocation. The first ques- 
tion in the catechism is “What is the chief 
end of man?” And for over three hundred 
years anyone schooled in this tradition an- 
swers “The chief end of man is to glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever.”—the purpose of 
life is to serve God, to make known his maj- 
esty and rulership—and to know the joy 
of the Lord in this life and beyond. It is a 
willing, selfless total commitment. 


There are many honorable ways to make a 
livelihood but only one way to live—and that 
is to manifest the splendor of God as re- 
vealed in Christ and to do it in all of life. 
This is the specialty which takes precedence 
over every other specialty. This is what the 
past says to the future. And this is the wis- 
dom of God for all time. More important 
than the degree we carry from this place is 
the commitment to the single vocation. 

If you enter the field of medicine, living 
the single vocation, then every human being 
will be regarded as God’s child and every 
effort to prevent suffering, to preserve a vital 
physical and spiritual existence will be to 
manifest God's glory. 

Go into law and the person of single voca- 
tion will manifest God’s glory by seeking to 
achieve justice under God, the Ruler of a 
moral universe. He will acknowledge that all 
law in civilized society is based upon, derived 
from the law first given to Moses on Sinai. 

Go into business and the purpose of the 
person of the single vocation will be the 
release of economic resources for the common 
good. Go into architecture or engineering 
and life’s purpose will be to discover the laws 
of the universe, put there first by the mind 
of God, and bring them to fullness of expres- 
sion and services for man who is God’s high- 
est creation. 


Go into science and manifest God's glory 
there, and the person of the single vocation 
will rejoice because beyond the universe is 
the First Cause—his original premise of the 
Creative Spirit at the heart of things is big 
enough for every unfoldment. The scientist 
will see law and order in the universe. Order 
witnesses to intelligence, intelligence to a 
mind, mind inheres in personality, the Per- 
son is God. 

And while the scientist himself will be 
working with data derived by scientific 
methodology, by experimentation, measure- 
ment, attestation, he will rejoice as Dr. Wer- 
ner Von Braun pointed out to me one evening 
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at dinner that truth and reality do not al- 
ways come to men by scientific methodology 
but also by way of personal experience, by 
intuition, by spiritual insight, by revelation 
and in the historical process. The person of 
the single vocation, whatever his specialty, 
responds to truth and reality as they reach 
him over many avenues and by many 
methods—from the mystic’s awareness, the 
musician's rapture, the saint's holiness of 
life as well as from the laboratory and scien- 
tific experimentation. 

Go into teaching and the person of single 
vocation will begin on the premise that he 
is helping God's children come to their birth- 
right as children of the light, that he is 
teaching not subjects but persons, that his 
highest endeavor will be to open fresh vistas 
of insight, discovery and creativity which 
lead to fullness of life. And if a person enters 
that higher order which Presbyterians call 
“teaching elder" or minister of the church, 
the person of single vocation will regard as 
the highest role not that of ecclesiastical 
titan but the personal instrument of God's 
grace, the transmitter through personality 
of the Good News of the Living Lord of Life. 

If the purpose of life is to make manifest 
the life of God in the life of man, then the 
public servant, the Christian statesman, 
will seek to discover God's will for man, to 
find the highest possible moral basis for 
action, to stake down his position on that 
platform, to work from that premise. 

I wish more Asburians took this spirit 
into the political arena, I heard of one 
alumnus who has served in the legislature 
of Pennsylvania and another in the Cali- 
fornia legislature. This nation needs people 
of the single vocation in politics—not to 
parade their piety, but to bring Christian 
insights into public affairs. 

Such a person faces constantly the neces- 
sity for making the highest possible moral 
choice in the existential situation. Christian 
perfection is not flawless political Judgment 
but the refinement of and growth in moral 
choice. 

We are not perfect. We are not Jesus. 
There was only one Lord Jesus Christ, If 
Jesus were like me, the sinner that I am, 
He couldn’t be my Savior. He must be one 
apart utterly unique in his person, coming 
from God, entering our life, becoming part 
of our life, dying for our salvation. 

And we are not in the Church because 
we are flawless in political judgment or peda- 
gogical theory, or church administration. 
We are in the Church because we are sinners 
redeemed by faith in Christ’s finished work. 
We are not perfect, but we follow a perfect 
Lord. We are not holy but we worship a holy 
God. 

In the early days of the Wesleyan move- 
ment, in the “class meeting”, people were 
exhorted to “go on to perfection”, Such 
striving was also characteristic of the 
Keswick movement and later the Oxford 
Group movement. It appears now in some of 
the disciplined Christian movements such 
as Yokefellow International. Yokefellows 
take the yoke of Christ and say with Paul, 
“Not as though I had already attained—I 
press toward the mark of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus”. 

It is holiness of life, perfection in love, 
fullness of the grace of Christ which mark 
the way of life’s single vocation. 

During my growing years as a high school 
student my expectation was to attend the 
United States Military Academy and make 
the Army a career and I had been promised 
an appointment to the Academy. Then in 
my senior year in high school, during a 
day alone in a cabin in the woods, I was un- 
mistakably called to the ministry. Not in a 
huge crowd, or an evangelistic campaign but 
alone with my Lord that call came to me 
with a clarity, never doubted thereafter, and 
corroborated every day since, 


I wrote a letter thanking my Congressman 
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for the proferred appointment to the Acad- 
emy. The government pays cadets to go to 
the Academy. How could I now be properly 
educated for the ministry, a seven or eight 
year program, when there were other Elsons 
to be put through college? 

By and by the answer came. An uncle and 
some friends secured a music scholarship for 
me on the blowing end of a horn and a job 
as a janitor in one of the men’s dormitories 
known as Morrison Hall. The college was then 
only thirty-four years old. For my janitor's 
job, I received twenty cents an hour, the next 
year, twenty-five cents an hour. My last year 
I was the Assistant Pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Wilmore. 

So, in the fall of 1924 with some money, 
with my horn and my job I began my prepa- 
ration in this college with the Latin motto 
“Eriditioet Religio"”—erudition and religion— 
academic excellence in a Christian com- 
munity of learners. On this campus the 
munity of learners. On this campus the 
disbeliever, the agnostic were the bizarre or 
the odd-ball person on our campus, Chapel 
and prayer as natural as three meals a day. 
There was a singleness of purpose which pro- 
duced superior scholars—refiected later in 
post graduate schools to which graduates 
went. 

Life's single vocation—glorifying God in 
the totality of life—was unfolded here in 
three facets which illuminate the great Com- 
mandment: the dignity of work, the matesty 
of the mind or the exaltation of the intellect, 
and the completeness of the Christian com- 
mitment. 

We had the largest organized group of 
“student volunteers” on any American 
nominations. Student leadership for the na- 
cergraduates who were preparing to be the 
foreign missionaries of a dozen different de- 
nominations. Student leadership for the na- 
tional movement came out of this campus. 

In our sophomore year we made our class 
motto “100% for Christ”. By Christmas every 
member of our class was a professing Chris- 
tian. Rm. 36, where for four years we held 
our Monday night class prayer meeting, was 
becoming a shrine of deep devotion, a holy 
of holies. 

On Thursdays for two of those years, in- 
stead of eating lunch I fasted and met with 
a small group of disciplined students for 
prayer and life orientation. 

Then in my senior year when I was also 
the Assistant Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church here, I began writing prayers, a prac- 
tice I continued after my ordination until by 
1935 I had a book of four-hundred pages of 
personally composed prayers. Now I know 
God was helning me get ready for my present 
work of Senate Chaplain where I have al- 
ready prepared one thousand four hundred 
twenty prayers. 

Commencement came in 1925, the end of 
our freshman year. All the students except 
the graduating class left for home and sum- 
mer jobs. But on a music scholarship, I had 
to remain to play in the ceremonies. At first 
I resented this stricture, But this obligation 
threw me, for the first time, into direct asso- 
ciation with the greatest living missionary 
and author of this century—then a mission- 
ary to the intellectuals of India—Dr, E Stan- 
ley Jones, an alumnus of Asbury College, who 
was back on campus to do then what I am 
doing today. His book, The Christ of the In- 
dian Road had already been translated into 
more than twenty languages and was selling 
more than any book since Bunyan’s Pilgrims’ 
Progress. Now, that book has been translated 
into over 40 languages and sold more than 
three million copies. Several of his remaining 
twenty-eight books have sold over one million 
copies each. His daughter, Eunice, is the wife 
of Washington's Methodist Bishop, Dr. James 
K. Matthews. 

On an early morning walk that Commence- 
ment season I watched Dr. Jones, with new 
Testament in hand, pacing the floor of the 
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front veranda of the some where he was 
staying as he prepared his address. 

I will never forget him and his gracious 
words as he took me into his heart that day 
more than half a century ago. Later I was to 
share programs with him in retreats, in serv- 
ices aboard ship, in my pulpit in Washing- 
ton. Long ago, I repented my resentment at 
having to play my horn at that Commence- 
ment. 

If a music scholarship put me in touch 
with E. Stanley Jones, it was the janitor’s 
job which put me in touch with my greatest 
teacher, my first professor of theology—Dr. 
Frank P. Morris. 

My janitor’s work included servicing his 
lecture room and quarters. He was a great 
scholar, a superb teacher, and a first rate 
preacher, a total man in his discipline and 
dedication. To this day I remember exactly 
some of his statements. For example, “I have 
learned that the unconscious presuppositions 
of my childhood have beocme the philosophic 
conclusions of my mature manhood’'—a 
whole philosophy of religious education, He 
was a man of single vocation, glorifying God 
in every act, dignifying work, enhancing the 
intellect, spending himself for Christ. He had 
cultural depth. He could preach in a cathe- 
dral or on a street corner and be equally 
effective. 

If I went to work at 5:00 a.m. the chances 
were he would be at his desk in his study. 
If I did my janitor’s job late at night, he 
was refining his lectures for the next day. 

And he dignified physical work. He had a 
Model T Ford with shiny brass radiator and 
beautiful black paint which he carefully 
serviced one day a week more as a pet than 
as a mode of transportation. 

When I was far enough advanced to take 
theological courses, I subscribed to every 
course he taught in systematic theology and 
learned from him the profound Christian 
truths about God and man and destiny and 
duty—truths I will carry with me through 
this life and beyond. 

The St. Paul window in the National Pres- 
byterian Church in Washington is a gift from 
his widow and was dedicated by Dr. Stanger 
and the Seminary Choir in 1970. 

Then there was the inimitable Dr. Henry 
Clay Morrison, aristocrat in temperament, 
autocrat in rulership, compassionate and 
tender in human relations, painless extracter 
of money from the saints for the College, the 
last of the silver tongued orators of the 
American pulpit. A few people here will recall 
his spending forty minutes to introduce Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan who spoke for an an 
hour and a quarter. And the big debate was 
which was the greater orator. Bryan was out- 
matched. 

But my point with Dr. Morrison is how he 
worked—his prodigious accomplishments— 
College President, Editor, Evangelist, Chau- 
tauqua artist, all at one time. 

He introduced a new word to us. He said, 
“Lads, don’t foo-doodle”. “Foo”, he explained 
meant “going about”. “Doodle” was trans- 
lated “doing nothing” so foo-doodle meant 
“going about doing nothing.” We were ad- 
monished to work, work, work. That was 
God’s order of life, and, therefore, all work 
may be to the glory of God. 

Scores of students had campus jobs as 
must be true today. No one made a conscious 
distinction between those who had to work 
and those for whom it was not necessary. 

A student was not degraded by working nor 
elevated because he didn’t. A student might 
don over-alls or a chef’s white cap and apron 
before breakfast and at nightfall appear at a 
social gathering in tuxedo or evening dress. 
All of us were persons, respected when we 
were respectable, honored when we were 
honorable. 

We learned the dignity of all forms of work. 

Living out the single vocation means the 
exaltation of the intellect—the majesty of 
the mind. You can’t go on to Christian per- 
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fection without obeying the commandment 
which says, “Love the Lord Thy God with all 
thy mind”. 

More graduates of two Kentucky Colleges— 
Berea College and Asbury College—go on to 
take post-graduate degrees than from all 
other universities and colleges in the state 
combined. Why? It is the exaltation of the 
mind, the honor given by Christian com- 
mitment to the intellect. The difference is 
in the motivation. If one is to serve Christ 
he can have nothing less than the best intel- 
lectual equipment and mental training ob- 
tainable. 

In a Christian community of learners— 
in a Christian college—a few things are set- 
tled and have ceased to be speculations. 
Truth is found and forever fixed in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, the one absolute, the 
fixed point of reference by which everything 
else is measured. 

In an academic atmosphere charged with 
the spirit of the living Christ, and peopled 
by persons destined to serve Him there is an 
eagerness of mind for knowledge, an earnest- 
ness of spirit for wisdom. Academic excel- 
lence in a spiritual community became and 
has remained a legacy of this place. 

Life’s single vocation is lived out loving 
the Lord with all the mind He has given us. 

The single vocation means completeness 
of dedication to Christ. 

As students many of us were striving week 
after week, day after day for holiness of 
heart, for more perfect love, for utter aban- 
don to the will and purpose of life. We would 
sing— 


“I'll go where you want me to go, dear Lord 
Over mountain or plane or sea 
I'll say what you want me to say, dear Lord 
I'll be what you want me to be.” 


There were fewer than one hundred in my 
graduating class. One, Bell Irvin Wiley, be- 
came the greatest scholar on the American 
Civil War soldier, author of twenty-four 
books, and President of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission. Another, Sollie Mc- 
Creless, who had to work his way through 
school, borrowed a few hundred dollars to 
start a medical insurance society and now 
heads one of the great insurance empires of 
the world. Although he never became a 
minister, he has been able to endow theo- 
logical professorships, support missionaries 
and give new buildings. 

Some in my class died young in foreign 
lands. Dedication was complete and there 
was a readiness to pay whatever price was 
necessary for the spread of the gospel. 

The blood of the martyr was to become 
the seed of the Church in our generation—in 
South America, the Philippines, in Africa, 
in China, in Europe. 

What does total commitment mean? It 
means nothing is held back—mind, soul, 
heart, body all are surrendered to Christ. 

Jesus commissioned his followers saying, 
“Ye shall be my witnesses". The word “wit- 
ness” in English does not really, convey what 
Christ intended his disciples to understand. 
This is a luminous word, which walks forth 
from the Greek in a revealing transliteration 
to declare “Ye shall be my martyrs”. 

That commission tracks a daring pathway 
through the apostolic age to our age. The 
disciples were to shine for Christ and they 
soon discovered they would burn as they 
shone, They did go forth. They made martyr- 
dom a proof of Christ’s resurrection. 

There have been men and women in our 
age like my colleague, Dr. John D. Hayes. 

John D. Hayes was born in China. He at- 
tended another Christian College, Wooster, 
where our founder, J. W. Hughes, sent his son 
Arthur who became a great Presbyterian 
Church leader. John Hayes was an honor stu- 
dent, a football and baseball star. He gradu- 
ated from Princeton Seminary and won a 
Rhodes scholarship. At Oxford, where he was 
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Captain of the Crew he met and married 
Barbara Kelman, daughter of the famous 
preacher, Dr. John Kelman. Then with his 
bride he left for China as a missionary- 
teacher, supported by the congregation I 
served so long as pastor in Washington. 

World War II came. Mrs. Hayes and their 
children were returned to the United States 
on the first Gripsholm. John Hayes was im- 
prisoned by the Japanese for four and a half 
years. When I assumed my pastorate in Wash- 
ington in 1946 he was one of the assistant 
ministers while gaining rehabilitation from 
his war days. He longed to return to China, 
pleading with the Board of Missions and his 
doctors to return. He believed he could get 
along with the Agrarian Reformers who 
threatened to take over China. 

After several years of helpful service on our 
staff he went back to China without his fam- 
ily. He saw Chiang Kai-Shek’s armies retreat 
and the Communist armies arrive. For awhile 
the Communists paid no attention to the 
American teacher-evangelist. 

Then one night he was arrested and at 
bayonet point taken to a dark, dank prison 
which in itself was enough to destroy a man. 

Then John Hayes went through the most 
excruciating experience. They accused him of 
being an American spy and I was his Ameri- 
can contact. They tortured him, kept him 
awake day and night, week after week, brain- 
washed him. Five times they threatened to 
cut off his head. But John Hayes was an emis- 
sary of Christ, not a spy—a man with a single 
vocation. 

When he came up for trial the court had 
all my letters and our Church bulletins 
which carried the names of Trustees like J. 
Edgar Hoover and Admiral Sydney Sours 
who was President Truman’s Security Coun- 
cil Secretary—and the name “National Pres- 
byterlan Church” consumed their interest. 

None of us heard from John Hayes for 
more than a year and he was presumed to 
have vanished. Late one night I answered a 
long distance phone operator who put a man 
on the phone. It was John Hayes in Seattle 
and his voice was like a voice from the 
sepulchre. 

In a few days he was back in Washington 
bearded and gray, with deep lines but lumin- 
ous radiant eyes and a countenance which 
shone with the love of Christ, an incandes- 
cence from above—light refined and made 
brilliant by suffering. I asked him to cele- 
brate the Lord's Supper with me on Christ- 
mas Eve. As John Hayes knelt with me be- 
hind the Holy table, a university student 
near the front of the church, something of 
an agnostic, exclaimed after the service: “I 
just could not keep my eyes off that face”. 

The whole nation became interested in 
him, Reader's Digest carried his witness. A 
movie, “The Sign of the Hawk," was based 
on his life. The Pentagon studied his report 
and his person to learn more about the 
effect of brainwashing. One day I asked 
John Hayes what sustained him in the re- 
lentless torture and he said, “Well, Edward, I 
determined to be true to truth and true to 
Christ, with or without my head”. We too 
have lived with heroes and martyrs to 
Christ's glory, as truly as in any age. 

We have met and worked with men of the 
single vocation and we are called to nothing 
less. 

John Hayes completed his career working 
with students in Indonesia, When he was 
accidentally killed and buried in Taladega, 
Indonesia, we had a memorial service in the 
National Presbyterian Church in Washington 
attended by diplomats and church officials 
and hosts of friends. 


Let no one say John Hayes squandered his 
life. He gave it at the beginning to Christ, 
lived the single vocation in complete com- 
mitment to Christ. 


We join that noble company singing the 
Te Deum, 
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“The goodly fellowship of the Prophets 
praise thee. 

“The noble army of Martyrs praise thee.” 

And with the hymn writer exclaim, 


“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 

Through peril, toil and pain 

O God, to us, may grace be given 

To follow in their train.” 

There are many callings and professions 
but for the Christian, there is only one vo- 
cation—to love the Lord with all the heart 
and mind and soul—to reflect the dignity of 
work, the majesty of the mind, the totality 
of the Christian’s commitment. 

God does not promise we will escape suf- 
fering in this vocation He promises some- 
thing better. He says, “I will go with you, I 
will never leave you nor forsake you. Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms even unto 
the end—of the end—of the end.” Amen. 

Let us pray in the words of the Convening 
Prayer in the United States Senate on Tues- 
day, May 9, 1978 which has been called my 
Asbury Senate Prayer. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God'’.—Matthew 5: 8. 

Almighty God, our Creator and Lord, give 
us pure hearts to see Thee, stout hearts to 
bear our own burdens, willing hearts to 
bear the burdens of others and believing 
hearts to cast our burdens on Thee. Spare 
us from having cold hearts, indifferent 
hearts, or careless hearts. Give us hearts that 
beat in unison with Thee that we may carry 
forward the divine intention for this Nation 
and the world. 


“A heart in every thought renewed, 
And full of love divine, 
Perfect and right and pure and good 
A copy Lord of Thine.” 

—Charles Wesley, 1707-1788. 


Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE FARNBOROUGH AIR SHOW 


@® Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
every year the nations of the world and 
companies representing leading aircraft 
manufacturers gather at a show in Eu- 
rope, sometimes in Paris, France and 
sometimes in Farnborough, England, to 
display their latest achievements in the 
fields of aircraft technology and develop- 
ment. Some years ago, it was my distinct 
honor to represent the President of the 
United States at the Paris Air Show 
and that was immediately following this 
country’s decision to cancel development 
of a supersonic transport. Needless to 
say, our SST decision astonished Euro- 
pean manufacturers who could not bring 
themselves to believe that the United 
States would ever bow out of a project 
that meant technological advancement. 
The fact that we did, led to worldwide 
doubt as to whether this Nation any 
longer had an interest in maintaining its 
well-established lead in the field of air- 
craft development. 

Mr. President, I recite this history for 
a very important reason. So far, I have 
seen no indication that the Carter ad- 
ministration plans official representation 
at this year’s Farnborough Air Show. 
And I understand there has been no of- 
ficial go-ahead for U.S. companies to be 
represented at that show. If indeed, we 
plan to skip this event, I fear that it will 
merely confirm in the minds of compet- 
ing nations their suspicion that the 
United States is indeed forfeiting its 
prominent position in the field of avia- 
tion. The whole thing strikes me as short- 
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sighted and ridiculous and I feel so 
strongly about it that I have sent Presi- 
dent Carter a personal letter urging him 
to send a representative to the Farn- 
borough Air Show and to urge American 
companies to be represented. 

Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tance of this matter, I ask that my letter 
to President Carter and two articles from 
the July 31 issue of Aviation Week and 
Space Technology be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1978. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: As long as I can re- 
member, the United States has been repre- 
sented at the Paris Air Show and the Farn- 
borough Air Show which is held in England. 
These events are held on alternate years so 
there is no competition between them. 

So far, I've seen no indication that anyone 
is going to represent you or that you your- 
self might attend the Farnborough Show 
held this September. I further understand 
that there has been no official go ahead on 
United States companies or the United States 
itself being represented at that show. 

I made a report to President Nixon after a 
trip to the Paris Air Show which immedi- 
ately followed our cancellation of the Super- 
sonic Transport and told him that the Euro- 
pean manufacturers couldn't believe that the 
United States would ever quit anything that 
meant technological advancement; but, the 
fact that we had would cause them to multi- 
ply their efforts in this fleld. They have done 
this and our declining balance of payments 
is due mostly to our declining sales of air- 
frames to other countries, which has been 
caused by the increased competition from 
abroad, 

I sincerely urge you to pay proper atten- 
tion to the Farnborough Air Show and to 
have yourself represented if you cannot make 
it, and to urge American companies to be 
represented at that show. I do not like hav- 
ing to bother you with little trivia like this, 
but I don't think the decline in our airframe, 
avionics and engine sales are matters that 
can be blithely ignored. 

This letter will be inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record after it is delivered to your 
office because the time is short and I want 
American industry to know that there is an 
interest some place in this city in its plight. 

With respect, 
Barry GOLDWATER. 
[From Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
July 31, 1978] 
U.S. LIMITS AIRCRAFT AT FARNBOROUGH 
(By David A. Brown) 

Lonpon.—More than 80 different types of 
aircraft are expected to be displayed at the 
1978 Farnborough air show, according to the 
Society of British Aerospace Companies 
(SBAC), but chances of the appearance of 
any significant number of advanced U.S. alr- 
craft appear to be fading. 

Efforts are still being made to obtain clear- 
ance for only two U.S. military aircraft, the 
Boeing Vertol CH-47C assault helicopter and 
the Fairchild Republic A-10A close support 
aircraft, but as of late last week the U.S. 
government had not agreed to either aircraft 
appearing in the show. 

All other U.S. military aircraft are being 
held out of the show because of a directive 
forbidding their appearance issued by the 
Carter Administration in furtherance of its 
arms control policies (AW&ST June 19, p. 
37). 

Sikorsky Aircraft Div. of United Technol- 
ogies has decided not to bring its new S-76 
commercial helicopter to Farnborough in 
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order not to disrupt the already delayed de- 
velopment flight test program. 

The Soviet Union also has canceled an an- 
ticipated display of the Yakovlev Yak-42. The 
Soviets informally notified the SBAC earlier 
that they would be exhibiting an unspecified 
aircraft. British officials were led to believe 
this would be the Yak-42. 

As the deadline neared for final exhibition 
commitments, the Soviets were pressed for a 
formal commitment and after some hesita- 
tion, said they had no plans to exhibit. 

Somewhat similarly, Sikorsky reserved 
space in the show's static display area for 
the S-76 and as of late last week had not 
canceled this reservation. Company officials 
said, however, that the helicopter would 
not be appearing because this would disrupt 
the flight tests. 

The SBAC said that there would be 350 
exhibits representing about 450 aerospace 
firms, including 45 aerospace firms from the 
US. 

Aerospace industry groups from France, 
West Germany, Japan, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, Italy and Canada will have exhibits, 
along with individual exhibitors from Aus- 
tralia, Romania, Poland, Spain, Argentina 
and Brazil. 

The U.S. Commerce Dept. canceled its 
planned U.S. pavilion earlier this year 
(AW&ST Mar. 20, p. 13) but this has not 
caused any of the major U.S. companies to 
leave the show. 

Both Boeing Vertol and Fairchild Re- 
public said the State and Defense depart- 
ments so far have taken no action on their 
requests for permission to exhibit and, in 
the case of Fairchild, a bailment on an A-10 
to participate in the flying display. 

Fairchild officials last week said that un- 
less some action is taken soon, it will be too 
late to arrange participation in the show. 
First A-10s to be based in Britain will be 
arriving at U.S. bases here about the time 
the show is held in early September, but 
whether one will be in the country by open- 
ing day is unknown. 

Boeing officials said that if the State Dept. 
approves the Chinook’s appearance in the 
show, it then would try to locate a helicopter 
that could be displayed. The company has 
discussed with the Argentine military the 
possibility of using one of its undelivered 
helicopters for this purpose. 

Stars of the show are likely to be the 
French Dassault-Breguet Mirage 2000 pro- 
totype, which made its first flight earlier 
this year, and the British Aerospace (Haw- 
ker Siddeley) Sea Harrier. The Sea Harrier 
has not yet flown, but company officials are 
pushing for a rollout, first filght and short 
flight test program in the five weeks before 
the show to enable the aircraft to appear 
in the flying display. 

An unusual display of sea-going V/STOL 
support equipment is being prepared for 
presentation with the Sea Harrier. 

Other aircraft that will be shown include: 

British Aerosnace (Hawker Siddeley) 
Nimrod AEW flying testbed (AW&ST) 
Sept. 12, 1977, cover. This is a modified 
Comet being used to flight test the avionics 
systems that will be used in the Nimrod 
airborne early warning aircraft. 

Dowty-ducted propulsor Islander. This 
modified Britten-Norman Islander has been 
equivped with ducted propulsors developed 
by Dowty and is being flown as a technology 
develooment testbed. 

Gates Learjet 28/29 business jets with 
winglets for added cruise efficiency. 

Grumman American Cheetah, Tiger, Cou- 
gar light aircraft and the Turbo AeCat ver- 
sion of the bivlane agricultural aircraft. 

Hughes 500M-D light attack helicopter, 
recently purchased by the Israeli armed 
forces. 

Aermacchi MB 339 jet trainer now in 
development. 

De Havilland of Canada Dash 7 four-turbo- 
prop STOL transport. 
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Embraer EMB-111 Bandeirante maritime 
reconnaissance aircraft. 

Norman Firecracker aerobatic 
(AW&ST) June 13, 1977, p. 63). 

CASA C. 101 jet trainer, making its first 
appearance outside Spain. 

Returning to the Farnborough show will 
be the Panavia Tornado multirole combat 
aircraft, the Britten-Norman Islander/Tris- 
lander line of aircraft, the British Aerospace 
(Hawker Siddeley) Hawk, the Dassault- 
Breguet/Dornier Alpha Jet trainer/strike 
aircraft, and the Dassault-Breguet Falcon 10 
and 20 business jets. 


trainer 


[From Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
July 31, 1978] 


WASHINGTON ROUNDUP—WHO’'S ON FIRST? 


Only five weeks remain before the Farn- 
borough international air show opens its 
gates to world aerospace representatives in 
England, and an air of puzzlement still 
dominates the marketing offices of U.S. com- 
panies that are baffled over Carter Adminis- 
tration rules—or nonrules—on what they 
can say or show, A number of firms have sub- 
mitted technical presentations to State and 
Defense departments for review, following 
an Administration edict that they do so, and 
with the time scale shortening, are getting 
no response (see p. 22). The situation has 
reached a bureaucratic nadir of sorts in that 
the Commerce Dept. has formally written 
to the Defense Dept. in a plea for clarifi- 
cation of what it can and cannot do to pro- 
mote U.S. sales at next year's Paris air show, 
having already pulled out of Farnborough 
on grounds of high show costs that U.S. 
companies cannot afford. 

Representatives of one large U.S. aerospace 
company, who also sought clarification, were 
told by the Administration in no uncertain 
terms that the Carter technical transfer 
policies are serious, that the companies must 
coordinate with State and Defense Dept. 
and that the best way for an American to 
exhibit at Farnborough is to stick with 
models of projects publicly announced, 
preferably commercial, and with brochures 
made public at the time of the project un- 
veiling. One senior industry representative 
said he got the impression that the Admin- 
istration is looking for a scapegoat, since 
there were ominous references to possible 
penalties for noncompliance of up to $100,- 
000 for a company and up to $10,000 for an 
errant individual salesman or engineer who 
goes too far in exploiting technical infor- 
mation in the hopes of a foreign sale.@ 


NUTRITION AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to a recent survey by Yankelo- 
vich, Skelly, and White on, “Nutrition: 
A Study of Consumers’ Attitudes and 
Behavior Towards Eating at Home and 
Out of Home”’— 

Nutrition has become an important “buzz” 
word in American soclety—a subject of con- 
troversy as well as of interest to the welfare 
of the country, industry, government and 
the average consumer today. 


The survey report found the follow- 
ing nutrition picture: 

Interest in nutrition as a subject of inter- 
est is growing in giant leaps and bounds— 
with 77% of the consumers interviewed indi- 
cating that they are more interested in 
nutrition than they were a few years ago. 
Information about nutrition is more modest, 
with only 24% of the public indicating they 
consider themselves to be well-informed on 
the subject; 63%, fairly well-informed; and 
13% not well-informed at all. Behavorial 
manifestations suggest that self-perception 
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is perhaps somewhat overstated—but the ap- 
petite for more and more information on the 
subject is manifest. 


As an indication of the public’s grow- 
ing appetite for nutrition information, 
the Congress is currently examining ex- 
isting food safety and labeling laws. The 
House has a number of bills addressing 
this topic, including H.R. 10358, on 
which Congressman PAUL RocGers has 
just completed hearings. The Senate has 
two bills, S. 2540 and S. 3117, which in- 
clude many of the same features con- 
tained in the Rocer’s bill. 

Beginning in August, the executive 
branch is initiating 10 days of public 
hearings on food labeling which are co- 
sponsored by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and the Federal Trade Commission. 
As chairman of the Nutrition Subcom- 
mittee, Iam encouraged by the attention 
this vital area of nutrition is receiving 
from my congressional colleagues, and 
the agencies in the executive branch. 
Moreover, because of the broad public 
and governmental interest, I believe that 
the Congress should avail itself of the 
opportunity to address more fully a spec- 
trum of related nutrition information 
concerns, of which labeling is only one 
very specific category. 

As a result, the Nutrition Subcommit- 
tee will hold 2 days of hearing next 
Wednesday the 9th and Thursday the 
10th, in order to discuss the breadth of 
nutrition information issues which might 
be examined by the Congress in the com- 
ing months. At that time, as part of the 
testimony, we will hear from the USDA, 
FDA, and FTC concerning the objectives 
of their national hearings, as well as 
other related matters that were not in- 
cluded as topics of discussion in those 
hearings. 

The Nutrition Subcommittee antici- 
pates holding further hearings, later this 
year, to provide the basis for developing 
a comprehensive nutrition labeling and 
information legislative proposal for con- 
sideration and action during the Ist ses- 
sion of the 96th Congress. In addition to 
having the agency representatives return 
to tell us what they discovered from their 
national hearings, our subsequent hear- 
ings will be open to all interested groups 
and individuals who wish to testify. 

I believe that the Congress has received 
a clear signal from the American people 
concerning, generally, the desire for more 
communication of nutrition information 
and, particularly, their right to know 
what is in their food. For example, a year 
ago a benchmark survey of issues relat- 
ing to food nutrition and the American 
consumer, conducted by the Marketing 
Science Institute, discovered a general 
consensus that there was insufficient 
communication between various critical 
groups such as consumers and food man- 
ufacturers, food retailers and nutrition- 
ists, farmers and food manufacturers, 
and so on. 

However, as evidenced in the decision 
by the USDA, FDA, and FTC to sponsor 
national food labeling hearings, I do not 
think we know yet how best to convey 
nutrition information, either on labels or 
through other media. Thus, while it 
would appear that it is time to act, I be- 
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lieve it is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress to proceed in a comprehensive and 
systematic fashion that will consider the 
needs of all concerned parties. Specifi- 
cally, it is important to insure that short 
run decisions or too narrow a perspective 
does not result in false starts which crip- 
ple or set back the longer term objective 
of encouraging consumers to be more 
informed through a consistent program 
and policy of nutrition labeling and in- 
formation. 

Nutrition labeling and information is 
an issue that will affect consumers, food 
producers and manufacturers, and media 
specialists. The right to know what is in 
one’s food and how to transmit effective- 
ly the information necessary for exer- 
cising that right, are of national import 
largely because of the potential health 
and economic impact. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to the heightened awareness shown 
by consumers, I am encouraged by the 
interest and enthusiasm of the food in- 
dustry for this undertaking, and have 
every reason to believe that they will con- 
tinue to contribute to the congressional 
deliberations. 

In conclusion, I ask to have printed in 
the Recor the highlights of the Yankelo- 
vich survey. 

The material follows: 

NUTRITION: A STUDY or CONSUMERS’ ATTI- 
TUDES AND BEHAVIOR TOWARD EATING AT 
HOME AND OUT or HOME 

(By Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc., 
presented at the 1978 Food Marketing 
Institute Convention, Dallas, Tex.) 

HIGHLIGHTS 


Nutrition has become an important 
“buzz” word in American society—a subject 
of controversy as well as of interest to the 
welfare of the country, industry, government 
and the average consumer today. 

Much has already appeared on the sub- 
ject—but the results of the current study 
provide some significant insights into the 
current trends, attitudes and contradictions 
influencing the consumer's dally diet, food 
purchasing, cooking and serving behavior. 

In terms of nutrition, American consum- 
ers are in a state of flux and transition. 

The results of the research document six 
major currents: 


I. The nutrition picture 


Interest in nutrition as a subject of inter- 
est is growing in giant leaps and bounds— 
with 77% of the consumers interviewed 
indicating that they are more interested in 
nutrition than they were a few years ago. 
Information about nutrition is more modest, 
with only 24% of the public indicating they 
consider themselves to be well-informed on 
the subject; 63%, fairly well-informed; and 
13% not well-informed at all. Behavioral 
manifestations suggest that self-perception 
is perhaps somewhat overstated—but the 
appetite for more and more information on 
the subject is manifest. 

Consumers want more information on how 
to eat well on less money (51%); how to 
avoid foods with harmful ingredients 
(40%); how to plan balanced meals (27%); 
ideas for healthful snacks; diet and weight 
control (for which there is an apparently 
insatiable demand for information), and a 
host of other subjects. 

Yet, the interest in nutrition cannot auto- 
matically be translated as commitment to 
traditional and/or improved nutrition 
habits. Indeed among this same public, three 
out of four consumers agree that they either 
eat what they like and don’t worry (17%), 
or at best, try for a balanced diet—but don't 
make a big deal of it (59%). Only a minority 
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(24%) describe their own nutrition behavior 
as “feeling very strong about only eating 
what's good for you” (14%), or at least con- 
centrating on calories (10%). Several factors 
contribute to this wide gap between interest 
and personal outlook and behavior. 


II. The New Values 

Perhaps the single most significant cur- 
rent in the entire nutrition picture is the 
conflict and tug between the changing values 
of today and the rigidity of traditional nutri- 
tional concepts. The New Values’ with their 
stress on self and self-fulfillment, the new 
role of women, more relaxed and casual 
lifestyles, less formality and rigidity—run 
counter in many ways to the rigors of adher- 
ing to a set routine of three meals a day, 
regular mealtimes, making sure that every 
meal is balanced, or sticking to a menu in 
which certain foods are appropriate for only 
certain meals. The results of the changing 
values have been the adoption of and support 
for new and different concepts of nutrition, 
many of them supported by leading nutri- 
tionists—and all of them with important 
planning and merchandising implications. 
Consumers split down the middle in terms 
of their basic approach to nutrition and diet. 
One out of two, 48%, whom we refer to as 
the “Unconventional”, believe that the bal- 
anced food day is more important than the 
balanced meal; that it is not necessary to 
eat three meals a day; and that any food can 
be eaten at any meal. 

The remaining 52%, the “Conventional”, 
retain their commitment to the more tradi- 
tional views. 


III, Physical Fitness 


Certainly for the “Unconventionals”, and 
to a slightly lesser degree, the “Conven- 
tionals’’, the major support for good nutri- 
tion today emanates from one of the key new 
values—the mounting national commitment 
to physical fitness and well-being. improved 
diet and physical fitness as the major factor 
creating the growing concern with nutri- 
tlon—far ahead of the efforts of media, gov- 
ernment, or the medical profession. 


IV. Product Safety and Government 
Regulation 


According to the consumers, government 
product safety regulations and the publicity 
given to them, have had a dual impact. On 
the one hand, they have contributed to a 
far more aware and alert public, with vast 
majorities expressing concern about choles- 
terol (64 percent), use of pesticides (71 per- 
cent), sugar content (64 percent), and ad- 
ditives (62 percent). On the other hand, a 
certain backlash is evident. Seven out of 
ten (71 percent) agree that there’s too much 
talk these days about what’s good and bad 
for you when it comes to food, and 55% of 
the women mention confusion and contro- 
versy over product safety as a major barrier 
to good nutrition. 

V. Dieting 


Still another key underpinning to the nu- 
trition picture is the emphasis on dieting and 
being thin. While only 10% describe them- 
selves as real “Calorie Addicts"—people who 
are mostly concerned about calories in plan- 
ning their own diets—dieting has all but be- 
come a national pastime. One out of five con- 
sumers (21%) said that they had either 
started or stuck to diet in the week preceding 
the interview. The reason for this interest is 
clear. Almost half of the families (44%) in- 
dicate that at least one member of their 
family is overweight. 


VI. Fast foods 
No documentation of the nutrition outlook 
would be complete without mention of the 
fast food phenomenon, where convenience 
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takes over and all ideas of gcod nutrition 
quickly fade. Two out of three of the con- 
sumers have been to a fast food restaurant 
at least once in the preceding month—and 
66% of this group agree that the food served 
at the fast food restaurant is not as good or 
nutritious as what they eat at home. 

Other findings of the study—in brief— 
point to the following: 

The Family Diet.—Most consumers feel 
that they are eating better than they did a 
year or two ago ( +47 percent net difference— 
better vs. worse). 

The Major Problems.—The poor and teen- 
agers are identified as those whose diets have 
deteriorated in the past few years. 

Barriers to Nutrition.—Major barriers to 
good nutrition include snacking (45 percent, 
women); no time to cook (51 percent, em- 
ployed women); and advertising to children 
on television (36 percent, parents). 

The Final Decision.—In the final decision 
on what to buy and serve, factors that people 
identify as being most decisive are the budget 
(41 percent), calories (35 percent), and rec- 
ommended nutrients (17 percent). 

Changing Food Habits—According to the 
consumers, they are eating more salads, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, cheese, chicken and 
fish, and less candy, bacon, butter and tradi- 
tional snack items such as potato chips. 
While their claims may be somewhat over- 
stated, they reflect that the government push 
for revisions in the American diet has a good 
environment on which to build. 

Nutritional Labelling.—About one out of 
four (26 percent) say that they pay a lot of 
attention to nutritional labelling. An equal 
number ignore it (27 percent). Generally 
close to half of the consumers (42 percent) 
claim that the labelling is too technical. 

Dating.—Of all problems on the minds of 
consumers when they go to shop for food, 
freshness heads the list (67 percent). 

The Responsibility for Educating the Pub- 
lic About Nvtrition.—The government is re- 
garded as being primarily responsible for 
nutrition education (65 percent), followed by 
major food manufacturers (45 percent), and 
doctors (39 percent). 


TESTIMONY ON THE TAXATION 
OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, last 
week the Committee on the Judiciary 
held hearings on my bill, S. 2173, the 
interstate taxation bill. At those hear- 
ings, we heard the testimony of Donald 
K. Barnes, special counsel to Moorman 
Manufacturing Co. in its appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Moormon Manu- 
facturing Company v. Bair (46 U.S. W 
4703, June 15, 1978). 

As Mr. Barnes astutely points out, the 
Court in the Moorman case has again 
urged Congress to use its commerce 
clause power to impose a degree of uni- 
formity on the taxation of interstate 
commerce. Also, and importantly, the 
Court has announced its intention to 
abandon case-by-case analysis of inter- 
state taxation controversies and to leave 
it in the hands of Congress to define the 
limits to state taxation of interstate 
trade. 

I submit for the Recorp and I urge 
all of my colleagues to read Mr. Barnes’ 
lucid and eloquent testimony and to 
support S. 2173, which will provide some 
order in a system of taxation that has 
become, and will otherwise remain, a 
confused and confusing morass of con- 
flicting, self-defeating rules. 

The material follows: 

STATEMENT OF DONALD K. BARNES 
My name is Donald K. Barnes. I am here 
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pursuant to the Committee's invitation to 
Moorman Manufacturing Company, whose 
specif] counsel I was in the recent disas- 
trous appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. The Company's president, Richard 
A. Liebig, very much regretted that it was 
impossible for him to be here ‘himself, and 
asked me to express that to you. He as- 
sumed your particular interest in Moorman 
lies in the consequences of the Supreme 
Court decision in Moorman y. Bair, 46 USLW 
4703, June 15, 1978. He therefore sent me 
as his surrogate. 

While I have been much concerned from 
the beginning under P.L. 86-272 with the 
development of predecessors to this Bill, 
I will confine my remarks today to Title 
III, which is the part that relates to Moor- 
man’s current difficulties. 

Moorman Manufacturing Company is a 
manufacturer of animal feeds. It is an Il- 
linois corporation with its general offices 
and principal factory in Quincy, Illinois. 
It sells its products in thirty states, includ- 
ing Iowa, primarily directly to farmers. It 
pays net income tax to Illinois according 
to the Illinois statute, which incorporates 
the standard three-factor apportionment 
formula which appears also in the Uniform 
Division of Income for Tax Purposes Act 
of the National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws. 

In the years in question, it paid tax on 
that same basis to Iowa. The Director of 
Revenue assessed deficiencies based on the 
Towa single-factor formula of sales-by-des- 
tination. The result, of course, was very sub- 
stantial double taxation, since Jowa was 
taxing 100% of the income derived from 
manufacturing in Illinois and selling to Iowa 
customers, while Illinois was taxing much 
of the same income through the property 
and payroll factors measuring the operations 
in Tllinois. 

When Moorman sued the trial court held 
that Iowa's formula violated Due Process 
since it taxed values not in the state and 
violated the Commerce Clause by creating 
double taxation. The Supreme Court of Iowa 
reversed. 

The United States Supreme Court accepted 
the Appeal, and on June 15, 1978, affirmed 
the decision against Moorman, in an opinion 
by Justice Stevens. Justices Brennan, Powell 
and Blackmun wrote dissenting opinions. 
While a Petition for Rehearing is pending, its 
granting is so extremely unlikely that it is 
not too soon to analyze the decision and at- 
tempt to assay its impact. 

The gravamen of the decision appears to 
be that the subject of apportionment for- 
mulae is too complicated for judicial defini- 
tion and should be handled by Congress. 

Thus: The prevention of duplicative taxa- 
tion . . . would require national uniform 
rules for the division of income... It is clear 
that the legislative power granted to Con- 
gress by the Commerce Clause . . . would 
amply justify the enactment of legislation 
requiring all States to adhere to uniform 
rules for the division of income. It is to that 
body, and not this Court, that the Constitu- 
tion has committed such policy decisions. 

When the matter of state interference, by 
taxation or otherwise, with interstate com- 
merce first arose many years ago, the Court 
had open to it three choices: (1) it could 
have said that the Commerce Clause pre- 
empted state action, and therefore no state 
regulation or taxation of interstate com- 
merce would be valid in the absence of Con- 
gressional permission; (2) it could have said 
that in the absence of implementation by 
Congress of its Commerce Clause authority 
the states were completely uninhibited in 
their treatment of interstate commerce; (3) 
or it could, as it did, embrace the far more 
difficult regime of giving the Commerce 
Clause a self-executing quality and attempt- 
ing to define it case by case. 

One of the earlier cases (Welton v. Mis- 
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souri, 91 US 275 (1875) ) seems almost to take 
the first approach: states may not tax inter- 
state commerce without Congressional per- 
mission. Although the Justices have several 
times urged Congress to step in, Moorman is 
the first case in which the case-by-case has 
been abandoned and the entire problem 
passed to Congress, not by requiring Congres- 
sional permission for state taxation but re- 
moving virtually all constitutional restraint 
on such taxes and leaving it to Congress to 
define the limits, if any. 

Undoubtedly in adopting the case-by- 
case method the Court assumed a burden 
of unanticipated dimensions which has be- 
come more onerous as state taxation, par- 
ticularly of out-of-state entities, has be- 
come more rapacious. We must sympathize 
with the Court’s desire that Congress do its 
duty. However, it is regrettable that the 
Court did not simply say: “These state tax 
cases are too complicated for us and we will 
adjudicate no more of them—let Congress 
make the rules”. Instead, it went into thir- 
teen pages of rationalization that in effect 
overrules all precedent. 

It repudiates the long-established Con- 
stitutional doctrine that “Income is the 
product of capital or labor or both com- 
bined”. 

It holds that a state may tax income 
earned in other states. 

It holds that the taxpayer must prove 
that the assumption underlying all division 
of income formulae, including Iowa’s—that 
the income element in every dollar of re- 
ceipts is the same as every other dollar—is 
correct. 

It calls for what it calls “separate account- 
ing” to divide income between manufactur- 
ing and sales, rather than the detailed cost 
comparisons in the record. 

It accepts anything as “rough approxi- 
mation”, ignoring the near precision figures 
stipulated in the record. 

It holds that the fact that 44 states do 
it one way does not indicate that a con- 
flicting way by one state is wrong. 

The net result is that a state may tax 
100% of the income from goods manufac- 
tured elsewhere and sold to customers in 
the state, notwithstanding that the same 
income is properly taxed in the state of 
manufacture; and that a state may reach 
outside to tax values outside its borders 
(here the capital and labor expended in 
Illinois to produce the goods sold to Iowa 
customers). 

The temptation is far too strong for states 
to resist. The Iowa formula puts a subsidy 
on exports from the state and a tariff on im- 
ports. The competitive advantage to local 
business is obvious: an Iowa manufacturer 
pays tax on 100% of its income from local 
sales, whereas his competitor in Tllinois must 
pay that tax and the Illinois tax, too. And 
the Illinois manufacturer pays tax on 100% 
of its local income while its Iowa competitor 
pays on only one-third of its income from 
Illinois business. Legislatures of course favor 
that situation, and regrettably so do some 
short-sighted businesses, as demonstrated by 
the fact that the Iowa Manufacturers As- 
sociation filed briefs supporting the Iowa 
formula. 

This decision puts an end to the state 
trend towards uniformity, which trend the 
Multistate Tax Commission has been buck- 
ing with its overall consolidation and non- 
business income efforts. Already it appears 
that Minnesota will upset the standard for- 
mula, as Florida, Wisconsin, New York and 
Massachusetts are doing (by giving sales 
double weight). 

It is now urgent, as it has not been be- 
fore, for Congress to lay down the rules. The 
longer the delay the harder it will be to 
curb extraterritoriality. 

It is far more important that Congress take 
charge in some fashion than what the fash- 
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ion is. Uniformity is imperative under the 
conditions of high rates. It is true, of course, 
that if the Iowa rule (sales-by-destination- 
only) were universal, there would be no 
double taxation. Taxes would be paid, how- 
ever, to the wrong states—wrong because 
those would not be the states which pro- 
vided the only rationale for taxes on busi- 
ness: services to the business; and wrong 
because they would be paid by persons hav- 
ing no political influence in the taxing state. 
Inevitably severe discrimination against out- 
of-state competitors would result—as it does 
in Iowa. 

While Moorman would be glad to have S. 
2173 enacted in its present form, it may be 
pertinent to mention a few details to which 
there could be improving alternatives. 

The original ancestor to this bill provided 
that the tax must be computed according 
to the prescribed formula. This invoked the 
opposition not only of tax collectors but also 
of short-sighted business representatives who 
wanted the benefit of the subsidy provided 
by the sales factor. S. 2173 is an improve- 
ment in that it merely sets the prescribed 
formula as a ceiling; the states are free to 
subsidize exports if they wish. 

The bill does a splendid service in elimi- 
nating from the tax base dividends from 
subsidiaries. The subsidiaries pay their own 
taxes and there is no reason for their earn- 
ings to be taxed twice. It would be an im- 
provement to forbid the taxation of any 
dividends. 

The restrictions (in Section 303) on con- 
solidated returns are inadequate. A state 
should never be permitted to force consolida- 
tion. In cases of fraud, IRC 382 adjustment 
might be permitted. 

In the explanation accompanying introduc- 
tion of the bill, in the Congressional Record 
of October 4, 1977, it is said that the sales 
factor is included in the apportionment for- 
mula because “it is recognized that part of 
the income is attributable to the selling ac- 
tivity in the market State”. That attribution 
is, of course, entirely correct, and it is fully 
measured by the property and payroll factors. 
The sales factor, as the Willis Committee rec- 
ognized, is illegitimate in an apportionment 
formula because it does not apportion and 
distorts the true apportionment achieved by 
the property and payroll factors. 

Thus, while we disapprove the sales factor 
because it cannot be justified on economic or 
fiscal grounds, we recognize its political expe- 
diency and do not suggest it as a reason for 
not proceeding with this bill, passage of 
which is very important not only to business 
but also to those states which have been try- 
ing to bring their procedures into line with 
the Commerce Clause. It would be a shame, 
however, to force the one state has has a 
completely sound apportionment formula, 
West Virginia, to abandon that policy and 
replace it with a formula including the un- 
sound sales factor. If it is politically inexpe- 
dient to delete the sales factor entirely, some 
amendment should be made to protect West 
Virginia. 

Complaints by state officials that the bill 
would reduce their income are completely 
unjustified. There is no such thing as a “mar- 
ket state” as distinguished from a “producer 
state”. Every state is both market and pro- 
ducer in equal amounts. My state of Florida 
is a “market” for automobiles. How does it 
pay for them? Not in money, because Florida 
doesn't print any money. It pays with oranges 
and resort hotels. Thus if Florida taxes all the 
income of the orange groves and the hotel 
proprietors it gets all it has coming to it with- 
out taxing the out-of-state activities of the 
automobile factories. There is no more reason 
for Florida to collect a tax (as the sales factor 
does) on Michigan factories than for Michi- 
gan to collect a tax on Florida hotel rooms 
‘occupied by Michigan residents (who are the 
“market”’). 
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While this statement is directed exclusively 
to Title III, we believe the entire bill is 
needed and urge its adoption. 

Moorman Manufacturing Company and I 
thank you for this opportunity to present its 
views. I request permission to file for your 
consideration and the record a longer state- 
ment which will discuss other parts of the 
bill.@ 


ANNIVERSARY OF FRENCH FLEET 
ENTERING NEWPORT HARBOR 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, our Nation 
in 1976 celebrated the 200th anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, but it is too often forgotten 
that the issuance of the declaration was 
but one of the many significant events 
that culminated in the formation of the 
United States of America. 

Saturday, July 28, was the 200th anni- 
versary of another significant event in 
the struggle of the American Colonies for 
their independence. On that date, in 
1778, a French fleet, under the command 
of Count D'Estaing, entered the harbor 
at Newport, R.I., directly challenging the 
British forces who had occupied Newport 
for 18 months. The French forces de- 
stroyed several British ships, giving great 
encouragement to the Newport popula- 
tion. 

Count d’Estaing then sailed from the 
harbor to give battle to a larger British 
fleet commanded by Lord Howe, but a 
severe storm dispersed both fleets, and 
the French fleet regrouped and sailed to 
Boston for refitting. 

Even though the French incursion was 
a brief one, it gave heart to the Newport 
residents and foreshadowed the later ar- 
rival in 1780 of General Rochambeau 
with a force of 5,000 men, a force that 
played a significant role in the ultimate 
victory of Gen. George Washington and 
the Continental Army. 

Mr. President, on Saturday, the French 
naval sortie into Newport Harbor was 
observed by a ceremony at the statue of 
General Rochambeau overlooking New- 
port Harbor. The ceremony was spon- 
sored by the Love-Day Foundation of 
Newport and directed by Dr. Brian Sul- 
livan. I commend Dr. Sullivan and the 
foundation for their sponsorship of this 
observance which serves to remind us all 
of the historical basis of the long and 
close friendship between our Nation and 
the people of France.® 


SUPPRESSION OF MEDICAL TECH- 
NOLOGY BY HEW 


è Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, during the 
past year, the delivery to the public of 
potentially lifesaving drugs and medical 
devices developed under the auspices of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has been dealt a crippling 
blow. In clear violation of Federal reg- 
ulations governing disposition of inven- 
tions, HEW has reversed its longstand- 
ing policy of permitting universities and 
medical research institutes to collaborate 
with the private sector for purposes of 
developing medical advances for diag- 
nosing and treating such diseases as 
cancer, arthritis, hepatitis, and muscular 
dystrophy. HEW’s decision to effectively 
suppress these medical breakthroughs is 
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without precedent and is so unconscion- 
able that I feel they are properly desig- 
nated “horror stories.” 

HOW HEW CONTROLS MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


HEW’s present position of denying to 
inventors and their universities owner- 
ship rights to inventions they have made 
under HEW grant and contract support 
precludes the possibility of these inven- 
tions ever reaching the public. Inven- 
tions derived from Government-sup- 
ported research almost always exist as a 
prototype and, therefore, must undergo 
very expensive development and clini- 
cal evaluations. The Government re- 
search represents only a small fraction 
of the total cost of bringing a new drug 
or medical device to the public. Prod- 
uct development and evaluation of medi- 
cal devices, which often take years to 
accomplish and require investments of 
millions of dollars, can only be carried 
out by the private sector. The Govern- 
ment has neither the financial resources 
nor the expertise to bring a medical in- 
novation to completion. Industry just 
cannot be expected to underwrite a very 
risky development process unless it is 
provided a modicum of protection 
through granting of patent rights for a 
limited period of time. 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE: A NEW DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
FOR CANCER 


To understand how lifesaving medical 
technology is made available to the pub- 
lic and how its development is depend- 
ent on the whim of HEW bureaucracy, 
consider the following scenario. 

At a prominent medical research insti- 
tute, a professor was awarded a grant 
by the National Cancer Institute of the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH) to 
investigate carcino-embryonic antigens 
(CEA) as a diagnostic marker for cancer. 
Initial evaluation of the new assay has 
revealed it is superior to existing proce- 
dures for detecting cancer of the diges- 
tive tract. These cancers are extremely 
difficult to treat and, therefore, early 
detection is absolutely crucial. 

The advantages of diagnosing and 
evaluating cancer with blood samples 
were felt to be so significant that the 
professor promptly brought his research 
findings to the attention of the adminis- 
tration of the medical school as well as 
to his project manager at NIH. The NIH 
as well as the university informed the 
professor that funds for clinical evalua- 
tion, running into the millions of dollars, 
were unavailable and suggested that he 
seek support from a private firm in- 
terested in marketing the device. Sev- 
eral companies were contacted in an ef- 
fort to establish a collaboration with the 
university. At least one firm expressed a 
willingness to commit the necessary cap- 
ital for development, but pointed out 
that even if the assay turns out to be as 
effective as the present evidence indi- 
cates, the company has no protection 
against its competitors copying the tech- 
nique. Were this to take place, not only 
would the competitor have saved itself 
millions of dollars of risk capital, but in 
light of the limited market the firm could 
never recouv its investment. It, there- 
fore, insisted on patent rights for a rea- 
sonable period of time as a shield against 
unscrupluous practices of other firms. 
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Believing this to be a reasonable re- 
quest, the professor petitioned HEW for 
rights to the invention so that patent 
protection could be extended to the pri- 
vate firm. After going many months 
without receiving word from HEW, the 
university requested a status report. It 
was informed the petition was under 
study. 

Several more months have gone by and 
it is a year and a half since the initial 
petition was submitted. The university 
was recently informed by the private 
company that it no longer can commit 
its funds and must rescind its agreement. 
The professor has essentially given up 
on HEW and is back in his laboratory 
working on other projects, Interest in this 
once promising cancer diagnosis break- 
through has almost totally dissipated, 
and the assay is little more than an idle 
curiosity in the professor’s laboratory 
notebook. 

There is little more to add to the story 
except to state that the scenario is not 
fiction. The professor's name is Dr. Sela, 
who is president of the world-renowned 
Weizmann Institute in Israel. 

HEW SEEKS TO RESTRAIN NEW INVENTIONS 


Recognizing the importance of devel- 
oping its medical inventions, HEW, for 
the past 10 years, has been willing to re- 
linquish ownership of inventions to 
grantees in order to foster commerciali- 
zation. HEW’s decision to actively en- 
courage private-public collaborations was 
made following an investigation in 1968 
by the GAO of the pharmaceutical re- 
search programs in NIH. The GAO could 
not find evidence of a single pharma- 
ceutical developed with NIH support ever 
having reached the public, and con- 
cluded that HEW’s retention of all rights 
to inventions was the primary reason 
for its pitiful record. 


In 1968, in response to the GAO’s ac- 
cusation that hundreds of millions of 
dollars had been expended on drug re- 
search with no measurable return, HEW 
altered its policy and began awarding 
patent rights to grantees in nonprofit 
institutions. In the next 10 years, the 
introduction of more than 70 inventions 
attracted hundreds of millions of dollars 
for capital formation. The benefits to 
the public measured in terms of jobs 
and business enterprises created, trade 
spawned, and human lives saved are dif- 
ficult to calculate. All this at no addi- 
tional cost to the taxpayers. 

How short the institutional memory 
of HEW. For some inexplicable reason, 
HEW has now decided to pull the plug 
on development of Government-sup- 
ported biomedical research and thereby 
deprive us of the medical innovations we 
have come to expect in return for the 
billions of dollars in annual] Federal ex- 
penditures for biomedical research. 

HEW HORROR STORIES 


My office has documented 29 cases 
where a university has been joined by 
the sponsoring institute of NIH—that is, 
NCI—in its petition to HEW’s General 
Counsel for Ownership Rights on an In- 
vention. The petitioners have not re- 
ceived so much as an acknowledgement. 

In the past 10 years, following stand- 
ard operating procedures of HEW, a pe- 
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tition for invention rights was thorough- 
ly reviewed by the sponsoring institute 
of NIH. The institute’s recommendation 
for invention rights was then forwarded 
to the Assistant Secretary for Health, 
who made the final decision. Thus, prior 
to August 1977, the HEW General Coun- 
sel did not undertake a separate review, 
and therefore additional -delays were 
nonexistent. As can be seen from the 
enclosed list of petitions, delays caused 
by the General Counsel are, in some 
cases, now running almost a year. 

In response to inquiries from my of- 
fice, I have been informed that all patent 
matters are being deferred pending com- 
pletion of the General Counsel’s study 
and that HEW does not have a good es- 
timate as to when the review will be 
completed. 

The decision to “stonewall” esteemed 
scientists from some of our most pres- 
tigious universities is in clear violation 
of the Federal procurement regulations 
that state that— 

The agency (HEW) is obligated to con- 
sider, record and notify the party requesting 
patent rights—and that if the agency does 
not wish to grant greater rights, the basis 
for the final action must be communicated. 


Of the 29 cases requesting patent 
rights, 13 cases have identified a private 
firm that has offered to commit millions 
of dollars for development. Included in 
this list of horror stories are potential 
cures and diagnostic methods for can- 
cer, arthritis, tuberculosis, hepatitis and 
muscular dystrophy. The magnitude of 
the problem is made graphic from a con- 
sideration of the individual] cases. For 
example: 


“Bioassay for Cancer Treatment,” 
University of Arizona (Drs. Salmon and 
Hamburger). An article in the June 26 
edition of Time magazine describes a 
new means of testing the effectiveness of 
drugs in a specific case of cancer, with- 
out having to administer them to the pa- 
tient. In cancer chemotherapy, patients 
often suffer needlessly from the drug’s 
toxic side effects even though therapy 
may not retard the cancer. With this 
procedure, physicians will be able to plan 
an individual course of treatment. It can 
also be used to evaluate new anticancer 
drugs without endangering the patient. 


“Treatment for Several Auto-Immune 
Diseases,” University of Texas (Dr. Gold- 
stein) . Thymosin is a hormone treatment 
which is expected to prove effective in 
treating patients with malfunctioning 
immune systems, which include several 
types of cancer, rheumatoid arthritis, 
muscular dystrophy and possibly schizo- 
phrenia. By providing immunities the 
body cannot produce, it is effective in 
treating immunodeficiencies in children 
who suffer from raging infections be- 
cause of a breakdown in natural im- 
mune systems. Immunodeficient patients 
will be treated with thymosin in the way 
diabetics are supplied with insulin. In 
cancer studies, thymosin has been found 
to be very effective against lung cancer 
of the dreaded oat cell-lung cell type. 

“Blood Test for Detecting Cancer,” 
Columbia University (Dr. Spiegelman). 
This invention is a method for detecting 
the presence and evaluating the status 
of cancer by assaying blood plasma for 
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tumor-related viral proteins. The blood 
test would be ideal for initial mass 
screening programs for early detection 
of the disease. The procedure would also 
be useful in evaluating the outcome of 
surgical, chemotherapeutic and radia- 
tion therapies and for determining 
whether there has been a recurrence of 
the disease. 

“Treatment of Hypertension,” Univer- 
sity of Vermont (Dr. Kuehne). A natu- 
rally occuring alkaloid, Vincadifformine, 
has been widely used in several coun- 
tries in Europe to treat cerebral vascular 
diseases and hypertension. For the elder- 
ly, who are high-risk candidates for 
stroke, this drug is believed to be of spe- 
cial importance, Because of unstable po- 
litical conditions in the country where 
the substance is found, it is anticipated 
that sufficient quantities of the drug will 
not be available for FDA clearance in the 
United States. Thus the total synthesis 
of the drug is a major breakthrough for 
all patients suffering from arterial dis- 
ease. 

SACRIFICE OF LIVES TO GOVERNMENT 
OVER MANAGEMENT 


The above cases and the 25 other in- 
ventions represent the cream of the NIH 
biomedical research program. Yet they 
are being held back from development. 
Why? Who is served by HEW’s policy? 
Certainly not the taxpayers who have 
paid for this research. Certainly not the 
scientists and physicians who have de- 
voted so much of their energies to con- 
quer these dreaded diseases. And cer- 
tainly not those of us unfortunate enough 
to need these technologies to sustain life. 

Rarely have we witnessed a more hide- 
ous example of overmanagement by the 
bureaucracy. In the anticipation of a 
presently nonexistent abuse, HEW is ap- 
parently willing to intervene in the de- 
velopment of lifesaving technology. 

The extent to which HEW is willing to 
go in its control of biomedical research 
findings obtained by NIH- supported uni- 
versity scientists is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage from an internal mem- 
orandum of the HEW General Counsel: 

Historically the objectives of our patent 
policies have been to make inventions devel- 


Date sent 
to general 


Sponsoring institute (NIH) counsel 


Inventor and university 
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oped with government funding available to 
the public as rapidly and as cheaply as pos- 
sible, goals which are sometimes incom- 
patible. 

While these objectives are basically sound, 
recent experience with the high cost of pro- 
liferating health care technology suggests 
that there may be circumstances in which the 
department would wish to restrain or regu- 
late the availability and cost of inventions 
made with HEW support, sometimes encour- 
aging rapid, low cost availability, at other 
times restraining or regulating availability. 


What I believe we are witnessing in 
HEW is an ill-considered “lashing out” 
at medical science out of a sense of frus- 
tration about the cost of health care. It 
seems clear to me that HEW’s change in 
policy is in fundamental conflict with its 
mandated mission of bringing beneficial 
medical technology to the taxpayer. I am 
shocked to learn that HEW has in effect 
destroyed the process by which the in- 
ventions I have identified are transferred 
to the public, presumably on the basis 
that the new technology may increase 
the cost of medical care. 

As the ranking member of the Health 
Subcommittee of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and having devoted so much 
of my time this session to a considera- 
tion of the rising costs of health care, I 
have more than a passing interest in this 
problem. The Senator from Kansas, how- 
ever, fails to understand how HEW’s 
policy of cutting off the scientific process 
at its very inception can ever result in 
lower health care costs, not to mention 
the disastrous consequences of such a 
policy for maintaining the health of our 
citizens. 

It is my position that the technology 
must be developed sufficiently before 
judgments about benefits to the public 
can judiciously be made. Let me illus- 
trate this point. I am advised that HEW 
is now aiding in development of a drug 
that will, at the cost of less than a dollar 
a day, dissolve gallstones. This treat- 
ment would be obviate the need for 
costly surgical treatment and the $200- 
a-day charge for hospitalization. Can 
anyone maintain that NIH should not 
develop this drug to the point where its 
cost to the user can be evaluated? But, 
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Invention 
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as I have demonstrated, this is precisely 
the position that HEW has adopted. 
HEW’S DISTRUST OF THE SECTOR 


The unfortunate state of HEW’s tech- 
nology delivery system, I feel, is sympto- 
matic of Government reluctance to in- 
volve the private sector in efforts to solve 
the problems besetting this country. We 
must face the reality that the creative 
energies in the private sector must be 
utilized in tackling the societal chal- 
lenges of health, energy, and urban de- 
cay. President Carter stated in his 1978 
state of the Union address that— 

Government cannot solve our problems. 
Government cannot eliminate poverty, or 
provide a bountiful economy, or reduce in- 
flation, or save our cities, or cure illiteracy, 
or provide energy. 

It is time we stop paying lip service 
to the contributions of the private sec- 
tor and demonstrate good faith with de- 
cisive action. Although patents may be 
but a small factor in establishing mean- 
ingful private-public collaborations, it 
does provide an opportunity for the Gov- 
ernment and private sectors to display 
mutual trust and a willingness to work 
together on common problems. 

ACTION TAKEN BY SENATOR DOLE 

Today, I am calling on the Secretary 
of HEW to justify his Department’s pol- 
icy, and tell the American public why it is 
in the public interest to be deprived of 
the benefits of the world’s finest biomed- 
ical research program. I am also request- 
ing that the GAO immediately undertake 
for the Congress a full-scale investiga- 
tion of the medical technology transfer 
program in HEW and its relationship to 
Federal patent policy. Finally, together 
with Senator BIrcH Baru of Indiana, I 
shall be introducing a bill establishing a 
Federal patent policy that will give uni- 
versities and small businesses the oppor- 
tunity to develop inventions funded with 
Government support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table entitled “Petitions for Invention 
Rights.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Sept. 28, 1977 
Oct. 6,1977 
Oct. 14, 1977 


Employee—Bureau of Standards. 


National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases (NIAID). 

National Institute of General Medical Sciences 
(NIGMS). 3 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute 

(NHLBI): 


NIGMS do ...... Fox—Columbia University 
Everett—University of Houston 
Sela/Arnon—Weizmann tnstitute__ 
Normann—Baylor University 
Goldstein—University of Texas 


NIGMS 


. 29,1977 
. 26, 1978 
j . 27, 1978 
National Institute of Dental Research (NIDR), Jan. 31, 1978 
Division of Research Resources (ORR), 
NIAID, NHLBI 
NHLBI 


CXXIV——1536—Part 18 


Cetas—University of Arizona 
Remers/Kumar—University of Arizona 


Powers—Georgia Institute of Technology... 


Townsend/Earl—University of Utah- 


Latham/Georgiade—University of 
Carolina. T-S 
Goetzel/Austin—Harvard University 
Mahoney—University of Colorado 


Birefringement crystal ‘thermometer for measuring heat of cancerous tissue during 


electromagnetic-wave treatment. 


distrophy). 


New mitomycin anticancer agents. 


Compounds to treat emphysema and arthritis. 


Aqueous hypertonic solution for treatment of burns. 
.-- Apparatus and synthesis of film transfer characteristics. 
- Test for diagnosing cancer. 
--- Remote monitoring of blood pumps. 
.-. Hormone (thymosin) treatment of immune system diseases (cancer, arthritis, muscular 


Salmon/Hamburger—University of Arizona. Bioassay for the treatment of cancer. 

ee Synthesis of anti-cancer compounds. 

Pogell/McCann—Saint Louis University. ... Pamamycin—a new broad spectrum antibiotic. 

orth Appliance to be placed in the mouth of infants to correct bilateral cleft of the lip and palate, 


Synthetic therapeutic agents for anaphylaxis, asthma, etc. 
Device to examine hemoglobins to detect abnormalities. 
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PETITIONS FOR INVENTION RIGHTS—Continued 
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Date sent 
to general 


Sponsoring institute (NIH) counsel Inventor and university Invention 


Feb, 


Feb. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, 
and nove Diseases (NIAMDD). 
core 


13, 1978 


28, 1978 
5, 1978 


7, 1978 
11, 1978 
20, 1978 


Walser—Johns Hopkins University Salts of Keto acids for purpose of alleviating hyperammonemia due to liver damage caused 
by such disorders as cirrhosis, hepatitis or genetic liver damage. 
Measurement of carbon dioxide in blood plasama for diagnostic purposes. 
Needle valve detent attachment for controlling cuff deflation during the taking of blood 
pressure. 
-~ Anticancer drug—Azetomicins. 
Method for detecting cancer. 
rae carbohydrate—Protein conjugates for extending conditions under which enzyme 
can be used in biochemical processes. 
Anticancer drug—Jacaranone. 
- Anticancer drug. | ` > 
Method for noninvasive monitoring of oxygen sufficiency in human tissues and organs by 
infra-red radiation, x 4 ’ 
An invention to selectively measure substances in the blood to diagnose blood disorders. 
Anticancer drug. 
.. Intracranial pressure gauge. 


Vurek—NIH employee 
Walker—Employee NIH 


Apple/Formica—University of California.. 
Spiegelman—Columbia University 
arshall/Rabinowitz—University of Miami.. 


s Serpents Volver of illinois. 
Turcotte—University of Rhode Island 
Jobsis—Duke University 


do...... 

May 1, 1978 

- May 8, 1978 
May 24,1978 
May 26, 1978 
June 21, 1978 
June 29, 1978 


Montalvo—Gulf South Research Institute... 
Pettit/Ode—Arizona State University....... 
Leighton—Employee 

Kuehne—University of Vermont 


Gray—lllinois Institute of Technology 
Gosalvez—University of Madrid 


HOUSING ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS: 
SUCCESS WITH SECTION 312 


@ Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as appropriations for HUD pro- 
grams come before the Senate for ap- 
proval, I wish to make mention of the 
section 312 rehabilitation housing pro- 
gram and commend my colleagues on the 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee for recognizing the success of 
this program as shown by the substan- 
tial funding increase proposed for fiscal 
year 1979. 

Section 312 has proven itself to be one 
of the best housing assistance programs 
to be developed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in years. Successful urban renewal 
projects, assisted by the 312 program, 
have gained notice in a number of major 
cities across the Nation; keeping alive 
the hope that one day our rundown 
neighborhoods will be renewed and re- 
vitalized. 

I would like to illustrate my comments 
by referring to one of the most success- 
ful projects in the Nation, in Portland, 
Oreg. The city of Portland and the Port- 
land Development Commission operate 
one of the largest single-family home 
rehabilitation programs in the country. 
It involves some 22 neighborhoods and 
1,300 units per year with a total expendi- 
ture of $9 million, with benefits being 
provided both to low- and moderate-in- 
come homeowners. 

Portland has pioneered not only the 
making of large multifamily rehabilita- 
tion loans but also cooperative housing 
and community development financing 
of section 8 rehabilitation projects. Each 
year an additional 200 to 300 units in 
subsidized multifamily units are being 
completed. 


Portland’s success in housing conser- 
vation and rehabilitation is due primar- 
ily to the fact that programs are not lim- 
ited to Federal dollars. To leverage and 
supplement Federal funds, the city has 
developed the public interest lender 
(PIL) and local home improvement loan 
(LHIL) programs in cooperation with 
local financial institutions. Under the 
PIL program, 11 private lending institu- 
tions participate in extending a line of 
credit to the city for the financing of 
rehabilitation loans. By lending at below 
market interest rates to the city, lenders 


receive tax-free interest and borrowers 
receive lower interest rates. Since 1973, 
the city has loaned in excess of $7 mil- 
lion under the PIL program. 


The section 312 program has been, and 
continues to be, the cornerstone of Port- 
land’s housing conservation program. 
Since 1965, the 312 loans have enjoyed 
outstanding success in assisting people 
to rehabilitate their homes. Specifically 
over the last 2 years, an average of ap- 
proximately 350 loans per year, involv- 
ing $314 million annually of 312 funds 
have been made to the bloc grant neigh- 
borhoods. 


Unfortunately, Portland’s successful 
project, along with the projects in three 
other Oregon cities, have been unneces- 
sarily deterred by a history of sporadic 
funding patterns. Greater foresight 
should be expected on the part of admin- 
istrators when dealing with a program 
which has already proven itself as a key 
element in the present attempt to renew 
our central urban areas. The momentum 
established by the success of section 312 
should not be lost. 


I strongly urge the acceptance of the 
increased funding levels as reported out 
of committee and admonish my col- 
leagues to join in my commitment to see 
that this progressive program receives 
an even and adequate flow of funds over 
the years ahead.@ 


SECURITY FOR INTELLIGENCE 
AGENTS 


@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day I was shocked to read that Mr. 
Philip Agee, a former CIA employee who 
now drifts from country to country ped- 
dling Agency secrets, is renewing his ef- 
forts to divulge and publicize the iden- 
tity of American intelligence agents. 

Mr. Agee’s crusade against his former 
colleagues clearly jeopardizes the lives 
of agents in the field and threatens to do 
real harm to our national security. 

I find it inconceivable, Mr. President, 
that Mr. Agee and his cohorts—who de- 
liberately menace the lives and effective- 
ness of CIA personnel—are uot in clear 
violation of the criminal law. In 1976 I 
first introduced legislation, now S. 1578 
to fill this inexcusable gap and insure 
that there are criminal penalties for 


A method for synthetically preparing a useful naturally occuring substance, The natural 
substance is used in making a drug for treatment of high blood pressure. 

Prolong release of antifertility drugs. ; ; 
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current or former intelligence employ- 
ees who reveal the identity of active 
agents, 

Mr. President, it is hard to express the 
sense of outrage I felt when I read yes- 
terday’s news and discovered this latest 
attack on our intelligence agencies. 
Prodded on by their friends at the recent 
Communist youth festival in Havana, 
Mr. Agee and his small band of disgrun- 
tled radicals have declared war on the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and military 
intelligence. 


In his incredible fanaticism he threat- 
ens to do deadly harm to our national 
security by naming and picketing and 
protesting against U.S. intelligence 
agents overseas. If he succeeds he should 
go to jail, and my legislation will declare 
in clear and decisive terms that his acts 
are criminal and punishable by a long 
term in prison. 

Mr. President, I stand second to none 
in my interest to find and punish wrong- 
doing committed by Government em- 
ployees or anyone else. We have had a 
difficult ordeal in recent years. We have 
discovered abuses and we have moved to 
correct them. But the time has come to 
look to the future. We now have strong 
and effective oversight of our intelli- 
gence agencies. We must continue to 
provide a strong and effective intelli- 
gence service. 

We need a strong intelligence capacity 
in order to face up to our responsibilities 
around the world, to insure the security 
of this Nation and our allies, to effective- 
ly continue our advocacy of human 
rights. A strong America must have a 
strong intelligence capability. 


I believe that anyone who so reck- 
lessly threatens the safety of our agents, 
as Mr. Agee does, should go to jail. This 
kind of senseless and stupid act cannot 
be justified or condoned. There can be 
no tolerance of the warped mentality of 
those who so dangerously prejudice our 
security. Those who engage in this kind 
of extremism serve the cause of the Gu- 
lag with as much effectiveness as if they 
had been on the payroll of the KGB. 
Perhaps they should contemplate the re- 
sult if they made their threats toward 
Russian intelligence. I suggest that they 
would not be reading about themselves 
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in the Russian press. I suggest they 
would be found face down in a ditch. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
from yesterday’s Washington Post be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. B 

I ask my colleagues to read it and join 
me in sponsoring S. 1578, a bill that will 
state our clear condemnation of Mr. 
Agee’s activities, our support for the pro- 
tection of our agents, and our desire to 
punish those who so gravely jeopardize 
our intelligence service, its agents, and 
our country. 

The article follows: 

WORLDWIDE EFFORT BEING LAUNCHED To 

“DESTABILIZE” CIA 
(By George Lardner, Jr.) 

Perched just below Dupont Circle is the 
apparently temporary headquarters of a new 
international campaign to “destabilize” the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The anti-CIA announcements are being 
made in Havana, but the vehicle is a maga- 
zine being put together by former CIA of- 
ficer Philip Agee, “the agency’s No. 1 neme- 
sis,” and a number of colleagues bent on 
“exposing CIA personnel and operations 
whenever and wherever we find them.” 

The new publication, which is expected to 
appear roughly six times a year, is called the 
Covert Action Information Bulletin, and its 
tone is uncompromising. Urging a worldwide 
effort to print the name of anyone who 
works abroad for the CIA, Agee advises read- 
ers of the premier issue not to stop there. 
Once the names have been made public, he 
recommends: 

“Then organize public demonstrations 
against those named—both at the American 
embassy and at their homes—and, where 
possible, bring pressure on the government 
to throw them out, Peaceful protest will do 
the job. And when it doesn’t, those whom the 
CIA has most oppressed will find other ways 
of fighting back.” 

Agee concludes: “We can all aid this strug- 
gle, together with the struggle for socialism 
in the United States itself.” 

“This thing is incredible ... unbelievable,” 
exclaimed CIA spokesman Herbert Hetu. 
“The motivation of these people has got to 
be more than that they're just ticked off at 
the CIA. 

“This goes beyond whistle-blowing,” Hetu 
added of the magazine. “Whistle-blowing is 
supposed to be directed at wrongdoing. These 
people are operating under the overall pre- 
text that everything we do is wrong.” 

Expelled from Britain and a succession of 
other Western European countries over the 
past two years, Agee is reportedly living in 
Rome, but the magazine is being published 
here by C. I. Publications Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation set up in the District on Dec. 22. 

Its incorporators, directors and officers are 
William H., Schaap, a lawyer and editor in 
chief of a newsletter called the Military Law 
Reporter; Ellen Ray, a colleague of Schaap on 
various boards and projects; and Louis Wolf, 
coeditor with Agee of a new book entitled 
“Dirty Work: The CIA in Western Europe.” 

It is designed partly as a how-to-do-it 
book aimed at “breaking the ‘cover’ of thou- 
sands of CIA agents around the world.” 


The headquarters of C. I. Publications Inc. 
is given in the incorporation papers as a 
sixth-floor suite in the Dupont Circle Build- 
ing at 1346 Connecticut Ave. NW, which 
houses the Public Law Education Institute. 

The institute's president, Thomas P. Alder, 
told a reporter yesterday he had not been 
aware of Schaap’s use of the address for his 
“sideshow” magazine and indicated he would 
put a stop to it. The institute publishes the 
Military Law Reporter Schaap edits: 

The financing for the new undertaking was 
unclear. Alder said Schaap, Agee and all the 
others who could answer such questions were 
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still in Havana, where they have been taking 
part in an anti-CIA tribunal that began last 
week as part of the International Youth 
Festival. 

In announcing the plans there, Agee and 
Schaap have said they hope to establish a 
worldwide network of “researchers” who will 
keep CIA officers under close scrutiny and 
forward their names to the Covert Action 
Information Bulletin for publication. Others 
associated with Agee in the so-called “CIA 
Watch” are James and Elsie Wilcott, former 
CIA finance and support personnel who are 
also taking part in the Havana festival. 

In a joint statement in the first (July 
1978) issue of Covert Action entitled “Who 
Are We,” Agee and the others describe the 
Magazine as a successor to Counter-Spy, 
which went out of business a year and a 
half ago. 

Counter-Spy folded after a welter of con- 
troversy over the 1975 assassination in 
Athens of CIA station chief Richard S. Welch. 
The magazine had earlier listed Welch’s name 
as a CIA official stationed in Peru. 

Unlike Counter-Spy, Agee and the others 
said in the first issue of Covert Action, “We 
are confident that there will be sufficient 
subscribers to make this publication a per- 
manent weapon in the fight against the CIA, 
the FBI, military intelligence and all the 
other instruments of U.S. imperialist op- 
pression throughout the world.” 

According to John H. Rees, editor of a 
conservative newsletter called Information 
Digest and Washington correspondent for 
the Review of the News magazine (originally 
put out by the John Birch Society), Schaap 
is a member of the National Lawyers Guild, 
and, with Ray, served on the Counter-Spy 
magazine advisory board. The two also par- 
ticipated together in the National Lawyers 
Guild's Southeast Asia Military Law Project 
and served as the guild’s observers in Febru- 
ary 1977 at the Baader-Meinhof trials in 
Stammhein. Rees reported in Information 
Digest’s latest issue. 

Several hundred copies of Covert Action 
were reportedly sent from Washington, and 
more were distributed free in Havana. 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO 


@ Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 13 in the city of Detroit, a statue 
will be dedicated to commemorate a 
great emancipator of both the American 
and the Polish peoples, the Revolution- 
ary War hero Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 

The 22-foot high bronze equestrian 
Statue is a gift from the Government 
of Poland to the people of the United 
States. Its 12-foot-high granite base is 
a gift from the city of Detroit in con- 
junction with the Polish Festival of De- 
troit and the Polish Century Club of 
Detroit. 

Both gifts will honor General Kos- 
ciuszko, who served our two countries 
with devotion and distinction. 

Throughout his life—including serv- 
ice as a volunteer for American freedom, 
and later as leader of the Polish national 
uprising—Kosciuszko demonstrated an 
unwavering enthusiasm for the cause of 
freedom. He was greatly admired and 
respected by generals and peasants alike. 
Of him, Thomas Jefferson once said: 

He is the purest son of liberty .. that 
I have ever known, and the kind of liberty 
which extends to all, not only to the rich. 


Kosciuszko was born in 1746 in Poland 
where he attended Warsaw’s Royal Mili- 
tary School, specializing in military en- 
gineering and the art of iortification. 
After further military studies in France, 
Kosciuszko traveled to America where 
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he volunteered to serve the American 
cause, and was commissioned a colonel 
in the Revolutionary Forces on October 
18, 1776. 

The first important test of Kosciusz- 
ko’s military engineering genius was to 
devise a plan of defense at Saratoga. 
This decisive battle—in which the Brit- 
ish General Burgoyne was soundly de- 
feated in October 1777—caused the lead- 
ing European powers to recognize Ameri- 
can independence. Saratoga often is 
called the turning point of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Kosciuszko’s next, and perhaps most 
important, work in America was to for- 
tify the Heights of West Point, an ac- 
complishment that won him great ac- 
claim. 

But it was not until after 6 years of 
service in the Reyolutionary War, dur- 
ing which he often fought as a common 
soldier and was shot several times, that 
Kosciuszko was promoted by Congress 
in 1783 to Brigadier General for “his 
long, faithful and meritorious services.” 

In that same year, he helped to found 
the Society of the Cincinnati, whose aim 
was to promote liberty—and to this day 
Kosciuszko is one of the very few for- 
eigners carried on the rolls of this distin- 
guished patriotic group. 

We Americans owe him much for his 
role in our battle for independence. 

Historians say that Kosciuszko’s 8 
years in America contributed to his 
growth as a true democrat. After his 
return to Poland in 1784, he again proved 
himself a brave soldier as he led a peas- 
ant army against Russian soldiers to 
preserve Poland's independence. He was 
immediately popular, especially among 
the lower classes. In a short period of 
time, the entire Polish nation regarded 
him as their spiritual leader. 


Aside from his obvious attributes of 
bravery, vision, and selfless dedication to 
others, Kosciuszko’s devotion to liberty 
was so complete that his passion to se- 
cure freedom for everyone permeated all 
that he did. 


Once imprisoned for more than 2 years 
by the Russian Empress Catherine, he 
refused to accept his own freedom unless 
12,000 other Poles in Russian prisons 
also were set free—a condition her son, 
Czar Paul I, met soon after ascending 
the throne. 

And before he left America for the 
last time in 1798, Kosciuszko deposited 
a will with his friend Thomas Jefferson— 
directing Jefferson to employ his estate 
in “purchasing negroes * * * and giving 
them liberty in my name, in giving them 
an education * * * in having them in- 
structed for their new condition in the 
duties of morality which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers or mothers, 
husbands and wives, and in their duties 
as citizens, teaching them to be defend- 
ers of their liberty and country and of 
the good order of society and in whatso- 
ever may make him happy and useful 

* er” 

This man, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, be- 
longs both to Poland and the United 
States. To both nations he is a source 
of pride, a hero, a link between our two 
countries—and a lasting symbol of our 


shared ideals of freedom, brotherhood, 
and equality.e 
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STUDY SHOWS NEA NOT SUPPORT- 
IVE OF CHILD NUTRITION 


@® Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, re- 
cently many of us in the Senate received 
a letter from the National Education As- 
sociation expressing opposition to Sen- 
ator Percy’s amendment to S. 991. Sen- 
ator Percy’s amendment, which now has 

52 cosponsors, would prevent the trans- 

fer of the child nutrition programs from 

USDA. 

In their letter dated July 25, 1978, the 
National Education Association claims 
that: “The NEA has traditionally sup- 
ported continuation and expansion of the 
school feeding programs.” 

Since the creation of the Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs 
in 1968 we have enacted 17 public laws 
concerning child nutrition and nutrition 
education The National Education As- 
sociatior. never testified before the select 
committee during the committee’s exist- 
ence, and testified on only one of the 
17 bills before the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, in 1969. 

Mr. President, I have a high regard 
for the NEA and its role in our society. 
But I do not understand how NEA can 
make their claim of historical support 
for child nutrition. To whom have they 
communicated their support? In what 
forum? 

I ask that the attached materials, in- 
cluding a report by the Library of Con- 
gress on the testimony of NEA, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

[From the Library of Congress, Congression- 
al Research Service, Washington, D.C., 
Aug. 4, 1978] 

To: Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry, Subcommittee on 
Nutrition. Attention: Honorable George 
McGovern. 

From: Education and Public Welfare Divi- 
sion. 

Subject: Testimony of the National Educa- 
tion Association on Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams during the period of July 31, 1968 
through December 1977. 

During the tenure of the Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 
July 31, 1968 through December 1977, 17 bills 
were enacted regarding child nutrition pro- 
grams. 

After examining the Congressional In- 
formation Service Index for the period of 
times of 1970 through May 1978, the Wit- 
ness List for hearings before the Senate 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs during the Committee's existence, and 
the calendars of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry for the period of 
time of August 1968 through 1969, we have 
found, through these sources, that the Na- 
tional Education Association (NEA) never 
testified before the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Human Needs regard- 
ing child nutrition programs, and, in fact 
testified only once, in the fall of 1969, be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry regarding amendments to the 
child nutrition programs, S. 2548. 

CHILD NUTRITION LEGISLATION ENACTED SINCE 
THE CREATION OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON NUTRITION AND HUMAN NEEDS 
Public Law No., date of enactment, and 

brief description of major provisions of the 

law: _ 

91-207, Mar. 12, 1970. Provided temporary 
emergency assistance in the form of addi- 
tional funds from sec. 32 to enable the States 
to continue serving free and reduced-price 
lunches and breakfasts. 
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91-248, May 14, 1970, Established uniform 
national guidelines to determine eligibility 
for the free and reduced-price meal pro- 
gram; changed the State-matching require- 
ments for the lunch program; authorized 
funds for nutritional training and surveys; 
created the National Advisory Council on 
Child Nutrition; 50 percent of the nonfood 
assistance program funds were reserved for 
schools without food service; provided the 
Secretary with the authority to issue regula- 
tions concerning competitive foods in schools. 
91-295, June 30, 1970.—Made permanent the 
special milk program and included Guam in 
tho program. 

91-295, June 30, 1970, Made permanent the 
funding from sec. 32 for programs under the 
National School Lunch Act for fiscal year 
1972; extended the school breakfast program 
through fiscal year 1973; and provided for 
uniform national guidelines for eligibility 
determination for free and reduced-price 
breakfasts. 

92-32, June 30, 1971. Provided additional 
funds for the summer program of the special 
food service program for children to meet 
immediate needs resulting from insufficient 
funds for that summer. 

92-153, Nov. 5, 1971. Made sec. 32 funds 
available until a supplemental appropriation 
was passed; provided an average rate of re- 
imbursement of 6 cents per lunch; estab- 
lished @ guaranteed level of reimbursement 
for the free and reduced-price lunch pro- 
gram; and directed the Secretary to deter- 
mine the needs of additional funds for the 
school breakfast and the nonfood assistance 
programs. 

92-433, Sept. 26, 1972. Created the special 
food program for women, infants, and chil- 
dren (WIC); increased the average reim- 
bursements rate for lunch to 8 cents; gave 
States the option to establish eligibility for 
the free lunch program up to 25 percent 
above the income guideline and established 
eligibility for the reduced-price program not 
to exceed 50 percent above the guideline; 
extended the special food service program 
for children and school breakfast program 
through fiscal year 1975; changed the fund- 
ing method for the school breakfast program 
to performance funding; and prohibited the 
Secretary from prescribing regulations pro- 
hibiting the sale of competitive foods. 

93-13, Mar. 30, 1973. Required the Sec- 
retary to grant cash in lieu of commodities 
to States in any fiscal year that the De- 
partment found itself unable to provide at 
least 90 percent of the amount of commodity 
assistance to schools it promised in its pro- 
posed budget for that year. 

93-86, Aug. 10, 1973. Granted special pur- 
chasing authority to USDA to purchase com- 
modities at market price if surplus or price- 
support commodities were not available for 
purchase and donation to schools. 

93-150, Nov. 7, 1973. Increased the general 
assistance reimbursement for the lunch pro- 
gram to 10 cents and set the special assist- 
ance rate for free lunches at 45 cents and 
10 cents less for the reduced-price lunch, all 
3 rates are to be adjusted semi-annually; 
raised the eligibility for the reduced-price 
to 75 percent above the Secretary's poverty 
guideline; set the reimbursement rate for 
the breakfast program at a minimum of 8 
cents for all breakfasts served, 15 cents for 
a reduced-price breakfast, and 20 cents for 
a free breakfast, all rates to be adjusted 
semi-annually; in cases of severe need, 45 
cents was authorized for a free breakfast. 
Extended the WIC program through fiscal 
year 1975; amended the special milk pro- 
gram so that children eligible for a free 
lunch would also be eligible for an addi- 
tional free milk. 

93-326, June 30, 1974. Set the level of 
commodity assistance at 10 cents per lunch, 
to be adjusted annually. Extended the Sec- 
retary’s authority to purchase commodities 
at market prices through fiscal year 1975; 
made permanent the provision for eligibility 
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for reduced-price meals at 75 percent of the 
poverty guideline. 

93-347, July 12, 1974. Established a mini- 
mum rate of reimbursement for a half-pint 
of milk served in the special milk program 
at 5 cents, to be adjusted annually; extended 
the special purchasing authority through 
fiscal year 1977. 

94-20, May 2, 1975. Extended temporarily 
the special food service program for children 
through Sept. 30, 1975. 


94-28, May 28, 1975. Extended temporarily 
the WIC program through Sept. 30, 1975. 

94-105, Oct. 7, 1975. Expanded the eligi- 
bility for the reduced-price program to 95 
percent above the Secretary's guideline and 
made the reduced-price lunch program man- 
datory in schools and institutions participat- 
ing in the national school lunch program; 
allowed for the inclusion of any public or li- 
censed nonprofit, private residential child 
care institution to participate in the national 
school lunch program; allowed that in the 
case of senior high school students, the type 
A lunch only had to be offered rather than 
served to qualify for reimbursement; created 
the child care food program with reimburse- 
ment rates to be the same as in the lunch 
program; made separate the summer food 
service program for children which was ex- 
panded to include nonprofit residential sum- 
mer camps; extended the special purchasing 
authority through Sept. 30, 1977, while re- 
quiring that at least 75 percent of the value 
of the commodities donated for each lunch 
must be in the form of foods; granted any 
State which phased out its commodity dis- 
tribution facilities prior to June 30, 1974, the 
right to receive cash in lieu of commodities; 
included the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands in the definition of States; mandated 
a plate waste study; waived the matching 
requirement of State and local funds for free 
and reduced-price meals; made permanent 
the school breakfast program; extended the 
WIC program through fiscal year 1978 and 
expanded eligibility in the program; ex- 
tended the reservation of funds in the non- 
food assistance program through fiscal year 
1977; created a new section to authorize the 
Secretary to make cash grants to State edu- 
cation agencies to conduct nutrition educa- 
tion projects; and expanded eligibility in the 
special milk program to include the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, American Samoa, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacfic Islands. 

95-88, Aug. 3, 1977. Provided for the devel- 
opment of programs and technical, financial, 
and material support for developing na- 
tions regarding nutrition and health strat- 
egies important to mothers and children, 
including breast feeding. 

95-166, Noy. 10, 1977. Extended the Sum- 
mer food service program through fiscal year 
1980 with major changes to prevent fraud 
and abuse in the program; extended 
the Secretary’s special purchase authority 
through fiscal year 1982; allowed that any 
school may refuse to accept up to 20 percent 
of the commodities offered to it and received 
other commodities when available; directed 
the Secretary to provide cash in lieu of 
commodities if the difference of the esti- 
mated value is less than 100 percent; re- 
quired a study cash in lieu of commodities; 
gave local districts the option to permit 
junior high school students foods offered to 
them in the lunch program; created a new 
nutrition education and training program; 
changed the name of the nonfood assistance 
program to the food service equipment as- 
sistance while establishing a priority sys- 
tem for the apportionment of nonreserved 
funds; provided that children eligible for free 
milk under the special milk program may re- 
ceive it only when milk is provided at times 
other than the period of meal service in out- 
lets operating the school lunch, breakfast, or 
child care food program; revised the State 
administrative expenses program; increased 
the especially needy schools reimbursement 
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rate for the school breakfast program; gave 
the Secretary the authority to approve the 
types of competitive foods sold during the 
time of food service.@ 


SMALL BUSINESS LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL SUPPORTS OSHA 
AMENDMENTS 


@ Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the Small Busi- 
ness Legislative Council in support of 
my OSHA amendment which was agreed 
to on Wednesday. 

It was stated on the floor by an oppo- 
nent during the debate on the amend- 
ment that the small business associa- 
tions opposed the amendment. This is 
the second small business association let- 
ter I have received in support of the 
amendment. 

I submit the letter for the Recor and 
I hope that its contents will be of interest 
to my colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

Hon, Dewey F. BARTLETT, 
Russel Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: The Small Busi- 
ness Legislative Council (SBLC), affiliated 
with the National Small Business Association, 
is an organization of national trade and pro- 
fessional associations whose members are 
predominantly smaller businesses. The SBLC 
speaks on behalf of its member associations 
on those issues of vital concern to the small 
business community. Currently the SBLC 
represents approximately 4 million small 
businesses nationwide. 

The SBLC wholeheartedly supports those 
initiatives which we feel will lessen the regu- 
latory burden that presently frustrates the 
small business sector. For this reason we ap- 
piaud your amendment to H.R. 11445, to pro- 
vide an exemption from the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration's (OSHA) 
rules and regulations to those small firms 
with 10 or fewer full-time employees doing 
business in industries falling under the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics classification of low- 
risk industries, 

The attached listing of 31 national associa- 
tions indicates the type of support that this 
approach to lessening regulation has within 
the small business community. When a giant 
company and a small business are asked to 
meet the same government standards, the 
two companies are not being treated equally 
or fairly. With respect to both substance 
and procedure, small business should bear a 
different compliance burden. Applying dif- 
ferent standards to different size businesses 
can be justified on several grounds. First, the 
burden of paperwork on the small business 
is much greater if its owner must fill out the 
same number of forms that the largest cor- 
poration is asked to complete. In addition, 
the social impact of practices subject to 
regulation is different between the large and 
small. Many regulations come into being as 
part of an effort to control the largest com- 
panies, with small businesses being caught 
up in the net without regard to the impact 
of regulation upon it. 

SBLC supports a “two-tier” system of 
regulation to equalize the burden of com- 
pliance, and your amendment to H.R. 11445 is 
a first step to this end. A “two-tier” system 
would treat each company according to its 
size and abilities; exempting those small 
businesses with fewer than 10 employees in 
essentially low-risk industries is a step 
toward the relief small businesses need and 
want. 

On behalf of the Small Business Legisla- 
tive Council, we wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for your leadership in helping to attain 
one of the major goals that will reduce the 
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burden of regulation on the business com- 
munity. 
Sincerely, 
HERBERT LIEBENSON, 
Associate Executive Director. 


ATTACHMENT 


American Association of 
Washington, D C. 

Association of Steel Distributors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Automotive Warehouse Distributors As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Building Service Contractors Association 
International, McLean, Va. 

Christian Booksellers Association, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 

Independent Bakers Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Independent Sewing Machine Dealers of 
America, Inc., Hilliard, Ohio. 

Machinery Dealers National Association, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Manufacturers Agents National Associa- 
tion, Irvine, California. 

Menswear Retailers of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Narrow Fabrics Institute, New Rochelle, 
New York. 

National Association of Independent Lum- 
bermen, Arlington, Virginia. 

National Association of Men's and Boys 
Apparel Clubs, Atlanta, Georiga. 

National Association of Retail Druggists, 
Washington, D C. 

National Beer Wholesalers’ Association of 
America, Inc., Falls Church, Virginia. 

National Building Material Distributors 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Candy Wholesalers Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

National Concrete Masonry Association, 
MeLean, Virginia. 

National Family Business Council, West 
Bloomfield, Michigan. 

National Home Improvement Council, New 
York, New York. 

National Independent Dairies Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

National Insulation Contractors Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

National Office Machine Dealers Associa- 
tion; Zanesville, Ohio. 
National Office 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

National Parking Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

National Patent Council, Inc., Arlington, 
Virginia. 

National Precast Concrete Association, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

National Small Business Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Small Business Service Contractors Assoc- 
jation, Washington, D.C. 

Electronics Representatives Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

National Association of Plastic Distribu- 
tors, Devon, Pennsylvania.@ 


Nurserymen, 


Products. Association, 


AMERICAN GI FORUM 


@ Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
American GI Forum of the United States 
is scheduled to hold its 30th annual na- 
tional convention beginning August 7 in 
Corpus Christi, Tex. A patriotic national 
veterans’ family organization, the Amer- 
ican GI Forum is open to all but com- 
posed mainly of the men, women, and 
youth of our country’s Mexican Amer- 
ican or Hispanic community. 

Thirty years ago on March 26, 1948, 
the American GI Forum of the United 
States was founded in Corpus Christi, 
Tex., by Hector P. Garcia, M.D., and 
other concerned Texans of Mexican an- 
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cestry. Dr. Garcia, who is widely refer- 
red to as Dr. Hector by his many friends 
throughout the country, returned to 
Corpus Christi after having served in 
combat in World War II as an officer in 
the Medical Corps. It was after that re- 
turn that Dr. Hector and his involved 
colleagues founded the American, GI 
Forum as an organization dedicated. to 
protecting and providing the same op- 
portunities for returning veterans of 
Hispanic ancestry which a grateful na- 
tion already was extending to all other 
returning veterans of World War II. 

The American GI Forum is a strong 
and effective advocacy organization that 
has waged a relentless campaign for 
equal opportunities for Hispanics in jobs, 
education, judicial courts system, hous- 
ing, health, and minority enterprise. For 
example, through grants and scholar- 
ships, this organization is providing His- 
panic youth with invaluable opportu- 
nities for meaningful participation in 
the educational processes of our colleges 
and universities. As a result, countless 
numbers of American youth of Hispanic 
heritage are confidently taking their 
places in the professional and manage- 
rial ranks of this competitive society we 
live in today. 

The American GI Forum has also 
developed an outstanding record of suc- 
cess in creating vital new business oppor- 
tunities for minority entrepreneurs and 
other socially and economically disad- 
vantaged persons. The business develop- 
opment organization or BDO perhaps 
has been the single most important ve- 
hicle which the American GI Forum has 
used successfully to bring minority busi- 
nesses into the competitive free market- 
place. A measure of the BDO’s success 
has been the millions of dollars in ap- 
proved loans and contracts for new as 
well as existing minority businesses. 

The American GI Forum has not only 
been guided by the outstanding leader- 
ship of its esteemed founder, Dr. Hector, 
but also by the selfless and dedicated 
leadership of its national director, An- 
tonio G. Morales. Its membership also 
has included so many persons who have 
contributed to the advancement of the 
Hispanic community, including the Hon- 
orable Gilbert G. Pompa, who is one of 
the highest ranking administration of- 
ficials as the newly confirmed Director 
of the Community Relations Service in 
the Justice Department. 

The American GI Forum is a national 
veterans’ family organization. It offi- 
cially represents its own membership and 
symbolically represents Hispanics every- 
where who have answered the calls of 
our Nation for military service time and 
time again in the name of freedom. 

As ranking member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, it is my priv- 
ilege to visit. with military units of the 
United States all over the world. Having 
made eight trips to Vietnam, I visited 
with military units in the field and their 
commanding officers. Their reports to me 
have always indicated that the dedicated 
performance and professionalism of the 
Hispanic member reflects the highest 
credit on the military and reflects the 
highest patriotism. 

Mr. President, the courage and patriot- 
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ism of the Hispanic military member was 
captured in a moving article on M. Sgt. 
Roy P. Benavidez, U.S. Army Special 
Forces—Green Berets—retired, by Fred 
Barbee of the El Campo Leader-News. 
Although all efforts to assist Master Ser- 
geant Benavidez in obtaining the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor have yet to 
come to fruition, the saga of his Vietnam 
service is a fitting tribute to the same 
spirit that is embodied in the American 
GI Forum of the United States I ask that 
the attached newspaper article be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Roy BENAVIDEZ.. . . SOMETIMES PATIENCE 

Wears THIN 
(By Fred Barbee) 


El Campo’s Roy Benavidez is a patient 
man. 

An uncommonly patient man. 

You see, Master Sergeant Roy P. Benavidez, 
U.S. Army Special Forces (Green Berets) 
Retired, has been getting a runaround of 
bureaucratic innuendo and military double 
talk for the past three years. 

And that’s enough to tire a man out. 

Any man, that is, but one the calibre of 
Roy Benavidez, who has a drawer full of 
Purple Hearts and other medals, including 
the Second highest this nation has to offer, 
the Distinguished Service Cross (DSC). 

It’s this “Second” highest thing that con- 
cerns Roy and his many friends and sup- 
porters, who range from his wife and chil- 
dren to» members of Congress and Army 
generals. 

Unfortunately, none of the above are priv- 
ileged to serve on a group called simply the 
“Senior Army Decorations Board.” This 


board, whose members are anonymous and 
whose actions are not subjected to any sort 
of public scrutiny, supposedly has reviewed 
a request submitted first in 1974 by Sgt. Ben- 


avidez’ former commanding officer, Lt. Col. 
Ralph R. Drake, to upgrade the Distinguished 
Service Cross to the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. The request was based on new and 
substantive evidence not available when the 
sergeant was first put up for the DSC. 

“I consider his heroic deeds deserving of 
the award of the Medal of Honor.” Lt. Col. 
Ralph R. Drake, May 12, 1975. 

This faceless Senior Army Decorations 
Board reportedly (but, in the aura of official 
secrecy, who knows for sure) reviewed Sgt. 
Benavidez' case in June 1976 and again in 
April 1977. In both instances the Board dis- 
approved upgrading the DSC to the Medal 
of Honor with the same obtuse reason given, 
that “no new substantive information” had 
been presented. 

One wonders what the distinguished 
Senior Army Decorations Board used for 
comparison, since by the Army's own admis- 
sion, the original recommendation for the 
award of the DSC and accompanying sup- 
portive statements had been lost somewhere 
in the vast wasteland of military red tape. 

Nevertheless, a third attempt was made 
through Congressman John Young's office in 
October 1977. The attempt contained a com- 
pletely documented report of one of the 
most heroic acts any man has ever attempted, 
accomplished and amazingly, lived through, 

In December 1977 Secretary of the Army 
Clifford Alexander wrote Congressman Young 
a letter containing what has now become an 
Army theme song: “I regret to inform you 
that following a full and careful review the 
Board (there's that “Board” again) deter- 
mined that the information was not new 
Substantive evidence not previously con- 
sidered." 

Accordingly, the. request to upgrade Ser- 
geant Benavidez’ award of the Distinguished 
Service Cross to the Medal of Honor was not 
favorably considered." 

Secretary Clifford's letter went on to say: 
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“It is neither fair nor equitable to subject 
the members of the “Board” (same old 
Board) to microscopic inquiry with respect 
to their votes of conscience. Therefore it is 
Department of the Army policy not to reveal 
exact reasons for or against any specific rec- 
ommendation.” This, in response to Cong. 
Young's request for “a detailed statement 
in support of the board's position if they 
render an unfavorable report.” 

“I've been told by some high ranking ofti- 
cers, friends of mine, that Vietnam was an 
unpopular war and that bringing up any- 
thing about it now is also unpopular,” Roy 
said recently in his matter-of-fact way. 

“You know, it seems that those who de- 
serted and avoided serving are getting more 
consideration from Washington these days 
than those of us who served and did our 
jobs," the sergeant added, 

What, then happened on that awful day 
in May ten years ago in the Republic of 
Vietnam? 

Or, perhaps this particular action on May 
2, 1968 actually took place outside the boun- 
daries of Vietnam, perhaps in an area where 
U.S. forces were not supposed to be. After 
all, at about that time the American public 
was being fed information downgrading the 
amount of U.S. participation in the actual 
combat operations, 

Perhaps that is a contributing factor to 
the continuing “runaround” given Sgt. Be- 
navidez and his supporters, maybe "we 
weren't supposed to be there, so Officially, 
let’s just ignore it and it'll go away.” 

May 2, 1968 was a typical Vietnamese sum- 
mer day, Roy Benavidez recalls, hot and 
steamy, punctuated only by the not so dis- 
tant sounds of an unglamorous, dirty war. 

In his own words, which have since been 
corroborated in every detail by eye witnesses 
on the scene, Roy Benavidez recounts the 
actions that won for him the DSC and the 
subsequent accolades of his superior officers 
in requesting for him the Medal of Honor. 

“It is evident that the courageous acts 
performed by SSG Benavidez saved the lives 
of the remaining team members,” said MSG./ 
Raymcnd F. Stipsky, April, 1968. 

“On ‘that day I had been monitoring the 
radio on our command radio, A team inserted 
earlier that morning had been compromised. 
Our slicks and gunships had been hit in 
attempts to get the team out, I went to our 
air strip and saw helicopters returning all 
shot up, with door gunners, crew chiefs and 
co-pilots wounded. 

“One chopper had a young man who was 
going into shock, another man who had been 
hit in the side of the face. I went up to 
Warrant Officer Larry McKibben’s ship as he 
was trying to jump it to get it started. Ac- 
tivity was coming in fast, people yelling for 
help, radios bursting with orders; in short, 
mass confusion, 

“I knew WO McKibben and his copilot, 
WO Bill Fernan, as we had worked together 
in other areas. I jumped into his ship and 
said, ‘Let's go." He asked me what I was do- 
ing, as I wasn't supposed to be on his ship, 
and wasn't on duty. I told him, ‘If you get 
me to them (the downed team), I'll get them 
out.’ 

“He got his ship started and we got into 
the air and made contact with the team on 
the ground, They were told to get ready, be- 
cause we were coming in to get them out. 

“As we were coming in, our Bird Dog 
(aerial spotter) came on the air, He and other 
choppers in the area of operations (A/O) 
indicated that the PZ (Pickup Zone) was hot 
and that snipers were at tree-top level. Mc- 
Kibben showed me where we were on his 
map, I asked, ‘Can I be dropped at an area 
about 75-100 meters from where the team 
is?’ We told the team that I'd be coming 
from the south and that I would identify 
myself upon reaching them before I removed 
my head set. I said to the pilot, ‘Give me five 
minutes to get to them. I'll call you from 
their radio." 
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“I then made the Sign of the Cross and 
rolled out of the chopper. I started running 
toward the team. I saw the ship heading in 
their direction, also. I felt my right leg burn- 
ing and my face bleeding while I was run- 
ning. I fell two or three times. I started yell- 
ing for Mousseau (Ssgt. Lloyd Mousseau, as- 
sistant team sergeant). I got to him, saw that 
he was wounded, and got his radio and called 
McKibbean and told him to come in from 
the north of the PZ, fire at tree-top level, 
make two passes and on the third pass, tell 
me what you see. 

“We lay flat on the ground, with heavy 
firlng all over the area, I got my green smoke 
grenade and threw it out to the edge. I got 
on the radio and asked, ‘What do you see?’ 
McKibben answered, ‘Green smoke. We'll 
pick you up, so be ready.’ 

“Mousseau, Sgt. Jim Conners and their 
Vietnamese interpreter got up. I asked if 
there was anyone else. Mousseau said ‘Only 
Wright, (Sfc. Leroy Wright, team leader), 
and he’s dead.’ I saw Wright lying to my 
right at a distance. I led the men to the 
chopper and then rushed back to Wright, 
who was dead. Knowing that he was the team 
leader, I knew that he had the SOI (Stand- 
ard Operating Instructions) and an intel- 
ligence gathering device (camera) around 
his neck. I got them and I remember turning 
toward the waiting chopper; suddenly I 
started tumbling in the air. My head, back 
and legs were hurting, ears were spinning. I 
crawled and yelled and came upon the chop- 
per, which had been downed in the mean- 
time. 

“I believe that if it were not for Sgt. 
Benavidez' courageous decision to join his 
men on the ground, no one would have got- 
ten out of that LZ alive." CW2 Ronald Radke, 
Feb. 23, 1975. 

“Mousseau, Conners and some other men 
from the downed chopper came up and some- 
body asked, ‘What do we do now?’ I said, 
“We get away from the downed ship. I then 
led the group to the far end of the PZ. A 
smoking chopper came by. I don’t remember 
what happened to it. Another one came by 
and one or two of the men ran out to get on 
it. 

“Those of us left got into a defensive per- 
imeter (eye witness accounts state that Sgt. 
Benavidez organized the defensive action and 
continually made rounds shoring up the 
perimeter and the spirits of the men) and 
then comforted and helped each other with 
our wounds. 

“Some had been shot several times; my 
back and leg were getting stiff. Mousseau was 
shot in the arm and side of the face. I asked 
for a radio. We had the emergency type. Our 
batteries were getting weak, but I made con- 
tact with the Greyhounds (supporting heli- 
copter units) and told them we had moved 
from McKibben’s downed ship, I helped 
bandage Mousrseau’s face, Conners’ arm and 
leg and the door gunner and the interpreter, 
who were hit in the stomach and chest. 

“I feel very strongly that MSG Benavidez 
deserves the Medal of Honor in that he was 
able to operate and take charge of a situa- 
tion that would have been impossible for 
anyone else. Even though he was seriously 
wounded, he repeatedly risked his life to 
rescue personnel and retrieve equipment. I 
am proud to know MSG Benavidez.” WO 
William R. Darling, Feb. 28, 1977. 

“Jets started to come into the area shoot- 
ing. Our position was getting heavy rifle and 
grenade fire from all directions. I told some 
chopper that we were getting too weak and 
that I couldn't see them, just hear them. 
Somebody on the radio said to get ready to 
move, ‘We're coming in.’ 

“I yelled for whoever can, to get up, that 
a ship is coming in. I don't remember who I 
led to the ship, one at a time, or what, but 
on one of my trips back to our position, 
Mousseau was lying on his back. I bent over 
to pick him up and something hit me on my 
head. I spun, kicking and yelling. I saw 
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something that will never leave my memory— 
2 North Vistnamese pointing his weapon at 
me. 

“He drew back and hit me in the mouth 
with the butt of his weapon. I lunged at him, 
jabbing with my knife. He came at me with 
his bayonet. I grabbed the weapon and bay- 
onet with my left arm, stabbing him as I did. 
I must have left my knife in him, as I didn’t 
get back with it. 

“I then pulled Mousseau up on his feet. 
My left arm was numb, my right arm was 
burning and my upper lip was cut in half. 
The interpreter begged me not to leave him 
there, and I helped him up, picked up some- 
body’s weapon and when a chopper came 
in, we all started for it. 

“Some of the others were still at the 
edge of the zone and we started to load up. 
I can’t recall who or how many I helped 
into the chopper. (The official citation on 
the DSC credited Benavidez with saving 
the lives of eight men). 

“I remember seeing two North Vietnamese 
under the chopper as I was pulling Mousseau 
and the interpreter into the ship (Mousseau 
was on the sergeant’s back and the inter- 
preter on his arm). 

“I remember getting my weapon up and 
firing at them, then throwing it at them 
when it refused to fire anymore. I was told 
later that I had killed both of them. Mous- 
seau was still hanging on my shoulders and 
the interpreter was hanging on my left side. 

“I couldn't see too well because of blood 
in my eyes, and my right arm was locked 
to my side. I refused to board in the ship 
until everyone else was on board. Someone 
then yanked my left arm up, which felt like 
it was coming out of my body. I landed on 
top of bodies, between the pilots. We flew 
away and I remember thanking God and 
praying that we would get medical aid 
soon. 

“We landed and unloaded. I remember ask- 
ing for Mousseau, Conners and Lt. Col. Drake, 
our commanding officer. I had trouble breath- 
ing and moving my left arm and right leg, as 
my body had begun to stiffen up. We were 
initially taken to Saigon. 

“Col. Drake came to see me. He told me 
that I was in intensive care and that Conners 
was there, too, but that Mousseau didn’t 
make it and died in the air on the way in. I 
asked Col. Drake, ‘Did you get the SOI and 
the camera?’ He said that he did.” 

On July 24, 1968 Roy Benavidez was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. The 
official citation reads, in part: “Staff Sergeant 
Benavidez’ extraordinary heroism and de- 
votion to duty were in keeping with the high- 
est traditions of the military service and re- 
fiect great credit upon himself, nis unit and 
the United States Army.” 

And there the matter remained until 1974, 
when Congress voted to allow citations for 
the early years of the Vietnam War to be re- 
considered for upgrade. 

At that time Col. Drake, Benavidez’ com- 
manding officer put into motion a request 
that should have been routine, but has since 
developed into what appears to be a glaring 
example of military pompcsity. 

The matter suggests several leading ques- 
tions. 

Did the prestigious Senior Army Decora- 
tions Board really consider the additional 
testimony on the 1968 action? 

Ir they did, why did they refuse to up- 
grade the medal, with every eye witness who 
lived through the action citing the un- 
believable display of heroism on Sgt. Bena- 
videz’ part that day? 

What criteria did this group of anonymous 
men use in arbitrarily refusing to upgrade 
the medal? 

Is Vietnam really such a distasteful mem- 
ory in the Pentagon, where it was promul- 
gated for so many years, that they still can’t 
bring themselves to admit a mistake was 
made by the first Decorations board that 
considered the medal? 

If the Army is really sincere in learning 
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all the facts about this case, why have they 
never questioned Col. Drake? 

What does the treatment that Roy Bena- 
videz has received do for the image of the 
“Volunteer” Army? Maybe that's one of the 
reasons it isn’t working. 

Yes, Roy Benavidez is a patient man. 

However, his many friends and supporters 
aren't so patient. They would like some an- 
swers, but more military mumbo-jumbo, and 
although it apparently goes against the bu- 
reaucratic and military grain, the American 
public still has a “right to know.” 

LONG Trip From EL CAMPO TO VIETNAM 
AND BACK 


Master Sergeant Roy P. Benavidez was 
born in Cuero on August 5, 1935 and at- 
tended Catholic elementary school there. 
Following his parents’ deaths, he and his 
younger brother, Roger, were adopted by 
their aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Nick 
Benavidez Sr. of El Campo. Participating in 
all sports at El Campo Northside School, 
Roy lettered in track and participated in 
state level Golden Gloves competition. 

Having begun his military career in the 
36th Infantry Division, Texas Army Na- 
tional Guard at El Campo, Benavidez en- 
listed in the active Army at age eighteen. He 
quickly volunteered for Special Forces and 
Airborne training, but was turned away as 
being too young and too light of weight. 

After completing infantry basic training 
at Fort Ord, California and Fort Carson, 
Colorado, Roy served as a rifleman and squad 
leader with the 7th Infantry Division, 17th 
Infantry Regiment in Korea. His next over- 
seas assignment took him to the 6th In- 
fantry Regiment in Berlin. 

Returning to a stateside assignment with 
the Military Police School at Fort Gordon, 
Georgia in 1958 Sergeant Benavidez became 
acquainted with General William C. West- 
moreland, commander of the famed 10lst 
Airborne Division. 

Responding to General Westmoreland's 
encouragement, Benavidez once again yol- 
unteered for Special Forces and Airborne 
training; this time accepted. Subsequently, 
he was assigned to the 325th Infantry Regi- 
ment, 82nd Airborne Division, Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, Initially serving as squad 
leader and platoon sergeant, Sergeant Bena- 
videz was later moved to the Commanding 
General’s personal staff at division head- 
quarters, 

The build-up in South Vietnam once more 
saw Benavidez on overseas duty; this time 
the Military Advisory Group, I Corps. Serv- 
ing as an advisor to a Vietnamese Infantry 
Battalion. When wounded and temporarily 
paralyzed from the waist down, he was 
evacuated to Brooke Army Medical Center 
at Fort Sam Houston. 

Assigned to the 82nd Airborne after his 
recovery, SSG Benavidez again volunteered 
for Special Forces and was assigned to the 
Special Forces Training Group, where p- 
attended the Operational and Intelligence 
School. In addition to working with light 
and heavy weapons, he cross-trained as a 
medic. 

After spending some time with an “A” 
Team in the “E” Company of the 7th Spe- 
cial Forces Group in early 1968, Benavidez 
returned to South Vietnam to serve with 
Detachment B-56 Intelligence Reconnais- 
sance Team (SIGMA) of the 5th Special 
Forces Group. On May 2, 1958 SSG. Bena- 
videz distinguished himself above and be- 
yond the call of duty by the valorous action 
that won him the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

While recovering at Brooke Army Medical 
Center from his wounds, General Westmore- 
land personally presented the Distinguished 
Service Cross to SFC Benavidez. Remember- 
ing Benavidez, General Westmoreland said, 
“I see you took my advice to join the Spe- 
cial Forces and go Airborne. Are you still 
Airborne?” Benavidez shouted, “All the way, 
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Sir.” Smiling, the General said, “With that 
enthusiasm and spirit, I can understand 
why you were given such a high award.” 

Following his release from the hospital 
SFC Benavidez was assigned to the 10th 
Special Forces at Fort Devens, Mass. in 1969 
and the following year was reassigned to the 
lst Infantry Division at Fort Riley, Kansas 
where he worked as an assistant operations 
sergeant and later served on the Command- 
ing General's staff. 

Returning to Fort Sam Houston in 1972, 
MSG Benavidez served as personal driver to 
Lt. General Patrick F. Cassidy, Fifth U.S. 
Army Commander. In 1973, he transferred 
to his final assignment with the Infantry 
Team, U.S. Army Readiness Group. 

MSG Benavidez’s decorations include the 
Distinguished Service Cross, three Purple 
Hearts, (with two more earned but not 
issued) Army Commendation, Good Con- 
duct, Army Occupation, and Vietnam Service 
Medals, U.S. Parachutist Badge, Vietnam 
Parachutist Badge, Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion, Valorous Unit Award, the Vietnamese 
State Presidential Citation, Meritorious Unit 
Commendation, and the Army Expeditionary 
Medal. 

In Sept. 1976 Roy Benavidez was given a 
medical discharge, with 80 percent disabil- 
ity. This is presently being considered for 
change to 100 percent. 

He is a member of the Legion of Valor, 
American Legion, Disabled American Veter- 
ans, Maryknoll Society, the Special Forces 
Decade Association and Lone Star Chapter, 
82nd Airborne Association. 

With his wife and two children Roy Bena- 
videz now makes El Campo his home. He is 
presently pursuing an associate of arts de- 
gree at Wharton County Junior College.@ 


PAUL R. CONNOLLY 


© Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, our 
sorrow on the death of a distinguished 
citizen is always deeper when he is also a 
respected friend. Paul R. Connolly left a 
legacy of good will, integrity, and uncom- 
promising professionalism among his 
colleagues and warm compassion and 
faithfulness among his friends and fam- 
ily. Paul Connolly was a Marylander, 
generous in his contributions to civic af- 
fairs, and honored in Washington and 
the country for his legal accomplish- 
ments. 

He rose to the heights of his profession 
of a civil trial lawyer. His partnership in 
the firm of Williams and Connolly testi- 
fies to this. 

He was honored by his peers on many 
occasions, including his appointment to 
the chairmanship of the litigation sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association. 
Only last year he was awarded an hon- 
orary doctor of laws degree by Loyola 
College, his alma mater. He was a grad- 
uate of the Georgetown University Law 
School and served his country as an of- 
ficer in the Navy in World War II. 


It is a mark of Paul Connolly's public 
spirit that he never let formalities or 
technicalities deter him from doing those 
things he considered to be right and use- 
ful. Although he was a Democrat, he once 
generously agreed to organize a commit- 
tee of lawyers to work for my reelection 
to the House of Representatives. Al- 
though his heart may have prevailed 
over his judgment in that isolated in- 
stance, it was typical of the generous and 
effective way in which he reacted to 
public causes. 
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On the day of his death, his partner, 
Edward Bennett Williams, said in the 
U.S. District Court of the District of 
Columbia: 

He was a great lawyer, but much more 
important than that, your Honor, he was 
a great human being—one who was filled 
with compassion, and goodness, and kind- 
ness, and fairness and decency, with a rep- 
utation for integrity never once sullied and 
never once challenged—warm, gentle, gen- 
erous and outgoing. 


The Honorable William B. Bryant, 
U.S. District Court Chief Judge, re- 
sponded: 

This Court, as is the entire national legal 
community, is indeed saddened by the news 
....» We all knew him, and I had the good 
fortune of knowing him personally. ... He 
was one of the most outstanding members 
of our legal community. He gave it all he 
had. To the regular work of the law firm, to 
the work of the various agencies that are 
charged with and are dedicated to the fair 
administration of justice, to the American 
Bar Association, to various trial lawyer 
groups—wherever there was work to be done 
in the interest of improving the quality of 
justice—I know for a fact that Paul Con- 
nolly found time to make a contribution. 


In the U.S. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, his close 
associate David N. Webster declared: 

I shall not attempt to detail Paul Con- 
nolly’s accomplishments because although 
I grew up as a lawyer under him and have 
been associated with him for twenty years, 
no list of mine will ever be complete. 

“Judges of this court are aware of his 
dedication to the law and the scholarship 
that he brought to it, both as a litigator and 
writer. 


The Honorable Vincent L. Broderick, 
U.S. District Court Judge, then replied: 

The bar in this city shares with the bar in 
Washington and shares with you and your 
partners this loss. We here in New York knew 
Paul Connolly well, and we had tremendous 
respect for him, and we share completely 
your assessment of his role as a leader of 
the bar. 


These are the words of those who knew 
Paul Connolly’s works best and lived 
with him day by day. Maryland and the 
Nation has lost a truly fine person and 
a reknowned litigator. I have lost a 
friend. 

I ask that an article from the Wash- 
ington Post of July 14, 1978, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

PAUL R. CONNOLLY, TRIAL LAWYER, 
PARTNER IN NOTED FIRM, DIES 
(By J. Y. Smith) 

Paul R. Connolly, 56, a partner in the noted 
Washington law firm of Williams & Connolly, 
died yesterday at Georgetown University Hos- 
pital following a heart attack. 

Like Edward Bennett Williams, who is re- 
garded as one of the leading criminal lawyers 
in the nation, Mr. Connolly was a trial law- 
yer. Like Williams, he defended many persons 
charged with criminal offenses. But his spe- 
cialty was civil litigation. In the 30 years 
that he practiced here, he tried cases ranging 
from personal injuries and contracts to anti- 
trust matters and the Alaska pipeline. 

Mr. Connolly and Williams became part- 
ners in 1967. One was expert in criminal law, 
the other in civil law, and their firm was 
capable of any kind of trial work. 

In 1971, they were joined by Joseph A. Cali- 
fano, Jr., who had been President Johnson's 
chiem adviser on domestic affairs and who 
now is secretary of Health, Education and 
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Welfare, Califano, the 17th lawyer to join 
the firm, concentrated on corporate affairs, 
and the scope of legal services offered by what 
was then known as Williams, Connolly & 
Califano expanded. Williams & Connolly, 
which includes The Washington Post among 
its clients, now has more than 50 lawyers. 

Both Williams and Califano credited Mr. 
Connolly with a major role in this growth. 

“He made a tremendous contribution,” 
Williams said. “I regarded him as one of the 
finest lawyers I ever knew.” 

“In human terms, he was the most decent 
person I ever met,” Califano said. “He loved 
to litigate, he loved the law. In the law firm, 
he was the glue in terms of keeping everybody 
together.” 

Associates described Mr. Connolly as a per- 
fectionist who tried each case as if it was to 
be his last. 

Among his more publicized cases was the 
defense of Otto Kerner, former governor of 
Illinois and then a U.S. Court of Appeals 
judge. Kerner and Theodore J. Isaacs, who 
had been Illinois state revenue director, were 
convicted of bribery, conspiracy and related 
charges in connection with a scheme in 
which they were said to have bought race 
track stock at favorable terms and then 
granted favors to the track owners. 

He won a case before the U.S. Supreme 
Court in which he represented Maryland col- 
leges with church connections. The American 
Civil Liberties Union had challenged the 
Maryland state practice of providing finan- 
cial aid to these institutions. The ACLU said 
that such aid violated the doctrine of sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

In a case involving ownership of a device 
that separated the meat from chicken necks, 
Mr. Connolly suggested that members of the 
jury be permitted to ask questions about how 
it worked. The court agreed to this novel 
suggestion. Mr. Connolly’s client won. 

Mr. Connolly was not in awe of judges. A 
Judge in the U.S. District Court in Washing- 
ton twice overruled him in a case involving 
a contract, and then said: 

“The court is watching you, Mr. Connolly.” 

“Mr. Connolly is watching the court,” Mr. 
Connolly replied. 

Paul Raymond Connolly was born in Balti- 
more on June 28, 1922. He remained a devout 
member of the Catholic Church throughout 
his life. Despite the hard times of the Great 
Depression, he was able to go to Loyola 
College in Baltimore and graduated in 1943. 

He entered the Navy and is believed to have 
been the first American officer to visit Hiro- 
shima after it was devastated by the atomic 
bomb on Aug. 6, 1945, in the closing days of 
World War II. Mr. Connolly, a lieutenant 
aboard the destroyer John Pierce, arrived in 
the city Aug. 15, the day after the Japanese 
surrender. It was an experience he often re- 
called in later years. 

“It was the only time in my life I have 
really been ashamed to be an American,” he 
told People magazine in 1975. 

“People cowered by the side of the road. 
Many of them were badly disfigured with 
large sores running on their arms and faces. 
They had these vacant looks in their eyes, 
just a haunting terror. ‘God,’ you said to 
yourself, ‘these are human beings and we've 
done this’. . . . No one who has seen the re- 
Sults of an atomic bomb could consider 
using it again,” he said. 

Mr. Connolly entered Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Schoo) after his discharge from the 
Navy. There he met Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, who taught a course that Mr. Connolly 
took. Williams recruited him for the prestig- 
ious Washington law firm of Hogan & Hart- 
son, and Mr. Connolly went to work there in 
1948. Williams himself was just setting up 
his own practice. 

Mr. Connolly remained with Hogan & Hart- 
son until he resigned to join Williams. 

Mr, Connolly was a former chairman of the 
litigation section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Last year he chaired a seminar on 
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white-collar crime that he described as “the 
fastest growing legal specialty in the United 
States.” He elaborated on his views in a 
speech to students in which he said: 

“Once we understand—as older Jesuits and 
their students will—that the prime matter 
of white-collar crime is money and dis- 
honesty its substantial form, the reason for 
its proliferation is obvious. Our society has 
become so materialistic that money is nearly 
its only value and the competition for it has 
become so intense and the need for it so 
great that the means for its acquisition are 
tested, not by any morality, but by utility 
and acceptability. Never mind that the 
means are not honest. The test is, do they 
work?” 

Mr. Connolly concluded by recalling an 
axiom he attributed to his mother: “Don't 
do anything you would not want to read 
about on the front page of the (Baltimore) 
Sun-papers.” 

An associate recalled that Mr. Connolly 
also lived by another maxim: “Take one case 
each year on behalf of one person or one 
cause that needs you and can’t afford you,” 

Mr. Connolly was a member of the Ameri- 
can, District of Columbia and Maryland bar 
associations, He was a fellow of the American 
College of Trial Lawyers and a former ad- 
junct professor of law at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

He also was a member of the Metropolitan, 
Chevy Chase, George Town, Burning Tree 
and Mid-Ocean clubs. 

Survivors include his wife, the former Mary 
Catherine Garvey, whom he married in 1948, 
of the home in Washington, and six children, 
Mary Tressa Hamby, of Reston, Paul Brian, 
of Chevy Case, Margaret C., of Washington, 
Sheila B., of Chevy Chase, Michael Ignatius, 
a student at Pomona College in Claremont, 
Calif., and Peter Christopher, of the home. 

Williams said he would ask Chief Judge 
William B. Bryant to adjourn the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court here at the close of today’s busi- 
ness in memory of his partner. 


DEFENSE AUTHORIZATIONS, 1979— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on H.R. 10929 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10929) to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal year 1979 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked 
combat vehicles, torpedoes, and other 
weapons and for research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, to prescribe the authorized per- 
sonnel strength for each active duty 
component and the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces and for civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense, to authorize the 
military training student loads, to au- 
thorize appropriations for civil defense, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses this report, signed by 
all of the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the Recorp of 
July 31, 1978.) 

Mr. STENNIS. I have conferred with 
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our minority leader. I thank him for his 
cooperation. I want him to join in the 
presentation. 

I yield to the Senator from Alaska, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. STEVENS. We are prepared to 
agree that the matter be disposed of 
with a voice vote, Mr. President. I be- 
lieve the Senator will move the adoption 
of the conference report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
have any remarks on this matter today. 
I may have a few remarks on Monday. 

Mr. President, we do have a few very 
minor matters to correct, some errors 
in the printing of the joint statement of 
the managers. The corrections have al- 
ready been made for the House side. I 
am sorry, but we will have to ask the 
indulgence of the Senate for just a cou- 
ple of minutes. 

Mr. President, I would like to correct 
for the record a small number of errors 
that appear in the printed joint state- 
ment of managers, House report No. 95- 
1402. On page 20 of the joint statement, 
regarding the F-18, the figure for ad- 
vanced procurement for fiscal year 1980 
should be $55 million, not $85 million. On 
page 27, the number of M60A3 tanks to 
be procured should be 410, not 450. On 
page 28, the proper figures arrived at by 
the conferees for the Mark 46 torpedo 
should be as follows: House—54.8, Sen- 
ate—26.1, and conference agreement— 
$26.1. Also on page 28, it should be 
pointed out that the House and Senate 
authorizations for the Mark 15 close-in 
weapon system included spares, but a 
figure of $71.1 agreed upon by the con- 
ference did not include spares. 

I ask unanimous consent to correct 

those figures. 
Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right 
to object, it is my understanding that 
these changes were also approved by the 
House in its voice vote today. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
These changes have already been 
brought to the attention of the House 
and were corrected. 

Mr. STEVENS. We do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on adoption of the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF ORLANDO 
LETELIER UNDERSCORES THE 
NEED FOR THE GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
September 21, 1976, Chilean exile Or- 
lando Letelier was assassinated, his car 
ripped apart by a powerful explosive. 
Mr. Letelier, a persistent critic of the 
Chilean Government, spoke out partic- 
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ularly against the gross violations of 
human rights committed by that regime. 
Today, 22 months after his death, what 
many at first suspected now seems borne 
out by evidence—the Chilean Govern- 
ment, whose disregard for human rights 
he criticized so openly, appears to have 
ordered, plotted, and carried out Mr. 
Letelier’s assassination. 

Mr. President, in the 2 years since 
Orlando Letelier’s death, national at- 
tention has frequently been focused on 
human rights violations in Chile. Yet 
there is a tendency on our part to see 
such violations, in Chile and elsewhere, 
as isolated events, domestic incidents 
that appall us but fail to touch our lives. 
When we look at the United States, a 
country that goes to tremendous lengths 
to safeguard the human rights of its citi- 
zens, human rights violations seem all 
the more remote to us. 

The assassination of Orlando Letelier 
underscores the fact that we cannot ig- 
nore the continuing violations by the 
Chilean Government of human and po- 
litical rights. Whether this occurs in 
Chile or the United States or anywhere 
else, these acts cannot be ignored by the 
world community. 

Among the actions the world commu- 
nity can take to safeguard human rights, 
the Genocide Convention stands out as 
particularly important. Of course, the 
Genocide Convention does not guarantee 
Chilean political rights, nor would it ap- 
ply to Mr. Letelier’s assassination. 
Rather the Genocide Convention ad- 
dresses itself to a still more fundamental 
right. By defining and outlawing geno- 
cide, the treaty affirms and protects for 
all humanity the right to live. 

President Truman first asked the U.S. 
Senate to ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion over 29 years ago. And 29 years later, 
that treaty still awaits our approval. 

Mr. President, it is not enough that the 
human rights of U.S. citizens are unas- 
sailable. It is not enough that we con- 
demn human rights violations where 
they occur. Certain human rights viola- 
tions are more than domestic incidents. 
They are international crimes with in- 
ternational consequences. Violations of 
these human rights, such as the right to 
live, are crimes against all humanity, 
and all humanity must join to eliminate 
them. 

By ratifying the Genocide Convention 
we can join with 83 other nations to out- 
law genocide and safeguard the right to 
live. The Senate can no longer withhold 
its consent. We must ratify the Geno- 
cide Convention and affirm our member- 
ship in the world community. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


FEDERAL ELECTION COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Senator PELL, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 3025. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 


Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 3025) entitled “An Act to authorize ap- 
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propriations for the Federal Election Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1979", do pass with the 
following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: That section 319 of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
439c) is amended by striking out “and” after 
“1977," and inserting after “1978"' the follow- 
ing: “, and $8,624,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1979": Provided, That 
none of the funds appropriated hereunder for 
fiscal year 1979 shall be used by the’ Com- 
mission to audit a House or Senate candidate 
or his or her authorized committee, unless 
such audit is based on a finding by the Com- 
mission of reason to believe that a violation 
of this Act has occurred. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of State of each 
State (or, if there is no such office in a par- 
ticular State, the equivalent State officer) 
shall notify the Federal Election Commission 
after an individual] has qualified under the 
law of the State involved for nomination for 
election, or election, to Federal office. Such 
notice shall be submitted within 5 days after 
such individual has so qualified. 

(b) The provisions of this section are re- 
pealed, effective October 1, 1979. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendments to S. 3025, that a con- 
ference be requested with the House of 
Representatives on the disagreeing votes 
between the two Houses, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. PELL, Mr. 
CLARK, and Mr. GRIFFIN conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


REGULATION ON TAXATION OF 
FRINGE BENEFITS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote by which the motion to reconsider 
the vote on passage of H.R. 12841 was 
laid on the table be vitiated; that the 
vote by which H.R. 12841 was passed be 
vitiated; that the vote bringing the bill 
to third reading be vitiated; that amend- 
ment No. 3261 by the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MELCHER) be agreed to; that 
the motion to reconsider the vote on the 
amendment be reconsidered and laid on 
the table; that the bill again be ad- 
vanced to third reading, passed again as 
amended; and that the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was 
passed be laid on the table, and that a 
statement by the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER) be incorporated in the 
RECORD. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 3261 
(Purpose: To include negotiated subsistence 
allowances under section 3 of the bill, 
which excludes statutory subsistence al- 
lowances to State police officers from gross 
income for income tax purposes) 

On page 2, line 19, after the word “allow- 
ances" insert the following: "or subsistence 
allowances negotiated in accordance with 
state law” 

On page 2, line 23 after the word “allow- 
ance” insert the following: “or a subsistence 
allowance negotiated in accordance with 
State law” 

On page 3, line 7, after the word “allow- 
ance” insert: “or subsistence allowance nego- 
tiated in accordance with State law". 
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Mr. STEVENS. This has been explained 
and we do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

@ Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, today 
I am submitting, on behalf of Senator 
Hatriretp of Montana and myself, an 
amendment to H.R. 12841, a bill to pro- 
hibit the issuance of regulations on the 
taxation of fringe benefits, and for other 
purposes. Included in this bill is a pro- 
vision prohibiting the IRS from initiating 
action to collect retroactive taxes on cer- 
tain statutory subsistence allowances to 
State police officers that have been de- 
termined to constitute taxable income 
as a result of the recent Supreme Court 
decision in Commissioner against Ko- 
walski. This decision held that cash 
meal allowances paid to a State trooper 
were includable in gross income. This 
could lead the IRS to begin collecting 
retroactive taxes on subsistence allow- 
ances from our State law officers dating 
as far back as 1969. It has been estimated 
that such assessments could run as high 
as $7,000 on individuals who are in the 
$12,000 to $15,000 income bracket, threat- 
ening them with potential bankruptcy, 
jeopardizing their life savings, and the 
equity in their homes. A total of 9,000 
troopers in some 15 States would be af- 
fected by the Supreme Court's decision. 

In correcting this problem, H.R. 12841 
is a vitally important remedy of fair- 
ness and a sound policy. However, with- 
out further amendment Montana's 200 
State highway patrolmen could miss out 
on the relief provided by this legislation. 
This is because the language of the bill, 
as it now stands, refers only to “statu- 
tory” subsistence allowances, and in 
Montana, such subsistence allowances 
are not provided for in the State statutes, 
but rather are provided as part of a 
negotiated agreement under Montana 
law providing for negotiation on such 
issues. 

Senator HATFIELD and I urge the Sen- 
ate to accept this correcting amendment 
to H.R. 12841 so that 200 Montana State 
highway patrolmen and their families 
are treated fairly in comparison to their 
counterparts in other States under our 
Federal tax code.@ 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR SCHMITT AND SENATOR 
STEVENS ON MONDAY; AND FOR 
SENATE TO RESUME CONSIDERA- 
TION OF HUD APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day, after the two leaders or their desig- 
nees have been recognized under the 
standing order—and I ask that that time 
for the two leaders be limited to 5 min- 
utes each on Monday—the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes; after which 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS) will be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes; after which the 
Senate will resume consideration of the 
HUD appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will convene at 10 o’clock on 
Monday morning. The distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) 
will be recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes, after the two leaders have been 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes 
under the order. Following Mr. SCHMITT, 
Mr. STEVENS will be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. If he does not want 
his time, it will be yielded to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico by 
unanimous consent. 

Then the Senate will resume its con- 
sideration of the HUD appropriations 
bill. The pending cuestion at that time, I 
believe, Mr. President, will be on the 
question of adopting the amendment by 
Mr. MORGAN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I believe it is 
understood that the final vote on the 
amendment will be delayed until after 
the votes on the supplemental and legis- 
lative appropriations bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Then upon the 
expiration of time on the Morgan amend- 
ment, the amendment by Mr. Forn, I be- 
lieve, will again be before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct again. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The vote on 
the amendment, if it proceeds to a roll- 
call vote, will follow the disposition of 
the Morgan amendment in the after- 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As usual, 
the Senator is correct. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

Now, Mr. President, upon the expira- 
tion of the times involving the Morgan 
amendment and the Ford amendment, 
other amendments will be in order, mo- 
tions with relation to the bill will be 
in order, rollcall votes may occur there- 
on prior to the hour of 3:30 p.m., other 
matters may be taken up, conference 
reports, for example, may be cailed up 
during the morning and prior to the 
hour of 3:30 p.m., and rollcall votes may 
occur thereon. 


The votes that have been ordered to 
occur beginning at 3:30 p.m., Mr. Presi- 
dent, are as follows: The vote on the 
supplemental appropriation bill, which 
will occur at 3:30 p.m., final passage; the 
vote on the legislative appropriations 
bill will occur after 10 minutes of debate 
following the vote on the disposition of 
the supplemental appropriations bill; 
both of those votes may be rollcall 
votes. Certainly, the vote on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill will be a roll- 
call vote. The rollcall has not yet been 
ordered, I would presume that the vote 
on final passage of the legislative appro- 
priation bill will also be a rollcall vote, 
but again that vote has not been 
ordered. 

Following those two votes, the vote 
would occur with respect to the Morgan 
amendment. Then a vote will occur with 
respect to the Ford amendment. Pre- 
sumably, they will be rollcall votes, also. 
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After that, rollcall votes will occur on 
any additional amendments or motions 
for which orders have been entered 
prior to 3:30 p.m. such votes to occur 
after the votes which I have already al- 
luded to. 

Also, during the afternoon and the 
aforementioned votes, rollcall votes will 
occur on amendments and motions in 
relation to the HUD appropriations bill, 
and the Senate will complete action on 
the HUD appropriations bill at some 
point during the afternoon or evening 
of Monday. 

Other matters may come up during 
the afternoon. 

So, therefore, the program that I have 
stated is not necessarily the entire pro- 
gram for Monday. 

Mr. President, the distinguished as- 
sistant Republican leader observes, and 
had a private conversation with me, that 
it will be possible for Mr. MORGAN and 
Mr. Forp, likewise, to have additional 
time following the votes which will be- 
gin at 3:30 p.m. for brief discussions of 
their amendments before votes thereon. 

They may wish to reserve time from 
the morning, from the time remaining 
to them, or time may be taken from 
the bill just prior to the votes on those 
respective amendments, which would 
allow for some debate, at least, if the 
Proponents of the amendments or the 
opponents thereof wish to have such 
debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will remind the Senator from 
West Virginia, the distinguished major- 
ity leader, there is time left on the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Now, Mr, President, in sum, there will 
be several rollcall votes on Monday. 

Rollcall votes may and can occur on 
Monday at any time after the Senate 
convenes. 

The only rollcall vote that is specifi- 
cally set insofar as time is concerned— 
insofar as a definite hour is concerned— 
is the vote on the passage of the supple- 
mental appropriations bill. A rollcall vote 
has not yet been ordered, but there un- 
doubtedly will be a rollcall vote, and 
that will be at 3:30 p.m. 

The only other vote that is fairly 
specific in time is the vote on the legisla- 
tive appropriations bill, which will occur 
10 minutes after the disposition of the 
supplemental appropriations bill, and 
that probably will be a rollcall vote. 

There will be other rollcall votes dur- 
ing the day. There may be rollcall votes 
during the morning; there can be rollcall 
votes during the morning. There un- 
doubtedly will be additional rollcall votes 
during the afternoon. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M., MONDAY, 
AUGUST 7, 1978 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 10 
o'clock on Monday morning next. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 6:31 
p.m. the Senate recessed until Monday, 
August 7, 1978, at 10 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, August 4, 1978 


The House met at 9 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I sought the Lord and He heard me 
and delivered me from all my fears.— 
Psalms 34: 4. 

O God, who has taught us that in 
quietness and in confidence shall be our 
strength; help us to realize that Thou 
art with us and that with Thee is 
strength adequate for all our needs. We 
come to Thee with our faults and our 
failures, asking Thy forgiveness. We 
come with our anxieties and our worries, 
looking for courage and confidence which 
comes from faith in Thee. We come with 
problems to be solved and decisions to 
be made, seeking wisdom from Thee to 
walk in wise and winsome ways. 

Grant us peace in our hearts as we 
labor this day and give us light upon our 
way and love for every day. May we have 
strength sufficient for the work we have 
to do, the burdens we have to carry, and 
the decisions we have to make. Help us 
to fight the good fight, to endure to the 
end, and finally to obtain the victory. 
For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Chirdon, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

On August 2, 1978: 

HJ. Res. 945. Joint resolution making an 
urgent appropriation for the black lung pro- 
gram of the Department of Labor, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1978; and 

H.R. 11877. An act to authorize supple- 
mental appropriations for fiscal year 1978, 
and to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1979, for the Peace Corps, and to make 
certain changes in the Peace Corps Act. 

On August 3, 1978: 

H.R. 1751. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Davao Jara Graham; 

H.R. 2555. An act for the relief of Michelle 
Lagrosa Sese; 

H.R. 2945. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Amelia Doria Nicholson; 

H.R. 3995. An act for the relief of Habib 
Haddad; 

H.R. 4607. An act for the relief of William 
Mok; and 

H.R. 5928. An ‘act for the relief of Miss 
Coralia Raposo. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 


that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to Senate amend- 
ments to a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8336. An act to enhance the outdoor 
recreation opportunities for the people of the 
United States by expanding the National 
Park System, by providing access to and 
within areas of the National Park System, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 5646. An act to amend the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 to require 
ConRail to make premium payments under 
certain medical and life insurance policies, 
to provide that ConRail shall be entitled to 
a loan under section 211(h) of such Act in 
an amount required for such premium pay- 
ments, and to provide that such premium 
payments shall be deemed to be expenses of 
administration of the respective railroads in 
reorganization; 

H.R, 7577. An act to amen“ the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 11445. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act and the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 11445) entitled “An act to 
amend the Small Business Act and the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958,” 
disagreed to by the House; requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. NELSON, Mr. MCINTYRE, 
Mr. Nunn, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HASKELL, 
Mr. CULVER, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. BARTLETT, 
and Mr. Packwoop to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 7577) entitled “An act to 
amend the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, and for other purposes,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. HATCH, and Mr. CHAFEE 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House with an amendment to a bill of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. 2821. An act to authorize $8,868,000 for 
grants to the government of Guam for con- 
struction of public facilities, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 1624. An act to authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; 

S. 2782. An act to protect consumers from 
misrepresentative advertising of gold and 
silver jewelry, and for other purposes; 


S. Con. Res. 96. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the reprinting of book II of the 
Senate report entitled ‘Intelligence Activi- 
ties and the Rights of Americans” (S. Rept. 
94-755); and 

S. Con. Res. 97. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee print entitled "Preliminary 
Guide to Export Opportunities to Japan”. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2759. An act to provide for Federal sup- 
port and stimulation of State, local, and com- 
munity activities to prevent domestic vio- 
lence and assist the victims of domestic 
violence, for coordination of Federal pro- 
grams and activities pertaining to domestic 
violence, and for other purpcses; and 

S. 2788. An act to amend the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 to authorize the 
purchase of an additional $1,200,000,000 of 
the series A preferred stock of the Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


RULES COMMITTEE SHOULD GIVE 
SHORT SHRIFT TO ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S REQUEST FOR ALTERNA- 
TIVE TO WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE TAX REFORM BILL 


(Mr. CONABLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with amazement the long delayed gnash- 
ing of teeth with which the alleged 
friends of tax reform are greeting the 
Ways and Means Committee bill recent- 
ly reported and now pending in the Rules 
Committee. I would be the first to admit 
that this bill is not perfect. The difficul- 
ties facing the committee in finding a 
consensus were well noted in the press 
and were watched with interest by the 
roughly 100 percent of the House Mem- 
bers interested in taxes. Controversy kept 
our committee in impasse for more than 
3 months during the markup. The liberal 
majority of the majority party found 
it impossible to agree on anything dur- 
ing this period of time, but patience on 
the part of the chairman—who is now 
being severely criticized for not being an 
autocrat—eventually brought out a mod- 
erate bill by a vote of 25 to 12. 

The cries of outrage are not a response 
to conspiracy, or surprise, but are in- 
tended to cover the failure of a dis- 
credited approach to tax reform which 
the American people will no longer ac- 
cept. Incredibly, I hear that the ad- 
ministration, so long helpless on this is- 
sue, now is asking the Speaker to inter- 
vene and have made in order an alterna- 
tive never considered in the committee 
nor even conceived when the committee 
was meeting. It is a mawkish perform- 
ance, demeaning to the intelligence of 
the House, the orderliness of our pro- 
cedures, and the sound principle of sep- 
aration of powers. I hope the Rules Com- 
Paes will give such a suggestion short 
S : 
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NEW $50,000-A-YEAR JOB CREATED 
BY CARTER ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I note, and 
I am sure that the American people will 
note, that yesterday the Carter admin- 
istration created a new $50,000-a-year 
job. Evidently out of a personality clash 
arising within Government, we now have 
a brand new $50,000-a-year job, for 
which Federal income taxes of 30 aver- 
age families earning $15,000 a year in 
my district will be required just to pay 
the salary. I think this is the kind of tax 
burden Americans are revolting against. 
I think it is the kind of expansion in 
Government that contributes to the in- 
flation that Americans have said is un- 
acceptable. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATION, 1979 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12931) mak- 
ing appropriations for foreign assistance 
and related programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1979, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lone). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote 
on the ground that a quorum is not pres- 
ent and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—yeas 272. nays 7, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 152, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 647] 


YEAS—272 


Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 


Akaka 
Alexander 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 


Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 


Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 


Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Coleman 
Collins, Ill. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Derrick 


Duncan, Oreg 


Duncan, Tenn. 


Early 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 


Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Eliberg 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 

Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Flynt 


Foley 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grassley 
Green 
Guyer 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Lagomarsino 
Leach 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 


Armstrong 
Davis 
Lloyd, Calif. 


Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 
Murphy, fl. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, Michael 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pease 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 


NAYS—7 


Lott 
McDonald 
Quayle 
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Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 


Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Treen 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wilson, C. H. 
Winn 
Wirth 
wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 


Wilson, Bob 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’-—1 


Addabbo 


NOT VOTING—152 


Abdnor 
Ambro 
Andrews, N.C. 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Biaggi 
Blouin 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, John 
Byron 
Caputo 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Tex. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornwell 
D'Amours 


Danielson 
Dellums 


Eckhardt 
Emery 
English 
Evans, Colo. 
Flowers 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fowler 
Fraser 
Frey 
Gammage 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gudger 
Hagedorn 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Holland 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 


Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kemp 

Keys 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Latta 

Le Fante 
Leggett 
Lent 

Lloyd, Tenn. 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
McCormack 
McEwen 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mattox 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikva 
Milford 
Mitchell, Md. 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Moakley 
Moffett 
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Trible 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Whalen 
White 
Whitley 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wydler 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Tex. 
Zeferetti 


Motti 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers, John 
Nolan 
O'Brien 
Patten 
Pattison 
Pepper 

Pickle 
Pressler 
Pursell 

Quie 

Rangel 
Richmond 
Risenhoover 
Rodino Thone 
Roncalio Thornton 


Mr. MARLENEE and Mr. BENNETT 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
like to make an announcement with 
regard to next week’s schedule. 

The Chair would like to announce 
that next week we will meet at noon on 
Monday, and go until 8 o'clock p.m. On 
Tuesday, we will meet at noon and go 
until 8 o'clock p.m. 

On Wednesday, we will meet at 10 
am., as we usually do, and we will go 
until we finish the CETA bill, regard- 
less of the lateness of the hour. 

On Thursday, the House will meet at 
10 o'clock and go to 8 o’clock p.m. On Fri- 
day, the House will meet at 10 o'clock 
a.m., and we would rise at the usual hour 
of 3 o’clock p.m. 

Next week, on three evenings we will 
go to 8 p.m. On Wednesday night we 
will go until the CETA bill is completed. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 12931, 
with Mr. Kazen in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose on Thursday, Au- 
gust 3, 1978, the Clerk had read through 
line 16 on page 13. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAXMAN 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Waxman: On 
page 13 of the bill after line 16, insert the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 116. Funds appropriated or made 
available in this act for international nar- 
cotics control shall not be used for the 
eradication of marihuana through the use 
of the herbicide paraquat, unless the para- 
quat is used in conjunction with another 
substance or agent which will effectively 
warn potential users of marihuana that 
paraquat has been used on it.” 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
because it is not a proper limitation on 
an appropriation bill but is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. It requires addi- 
tional duties of some person or persons 
in the Government, not only to deter- 
mine whether or not the herbicide named 
is being used but to go beyond that and 
also determine whether it is being used 


Rousselot 
Rudd 
Ruppe 
Sarasin 
Sawyer 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Spellman 
Stark 
Stockman 
Teague 
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in conjunction with another substance 
as a warning, and so on. None of this is 
authorized by law. It is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California wish to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, the au- 
thorization bill has similar language that 
would provide for this kind of restriction 
in the use of the money and I would con- 
sider it an essential point of what we 
are trying to accomplish in the appro- 
priation billl. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Waxman) wish to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. WAXMAN. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
be heard. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, the au- 
thorization bill has similar language that 
would provide for this kind of restriction 
of the use of money. I would consider it 
an essential part of what we are trying 
to accomplish in the appropriations bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kazen). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair will inform the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Waxman) that the 
authorization bill is not as yet law. Were 
it law, the gentleman’s amendment 
might be authorized and in order, but 
at this point the Chair will, very respect- 
fully, sustain the point of order. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, what I was doing by this 
amendment was to restrict the spraying 
of marihuana with a herbicide called 
paraquat, which is a very dangerous sub- 
stance to people’s health. It may well 
cause irreversible lung damage. I think 
it is a very serious matter which we 
ought to deal with, at least insofar as our 
own participation in this program. 

The authorization bill has provided, by 
virtue of an amendment offered by our 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Wotrr) to stop the spraying of 
marihuana for the purpose of eradicating 
the crop. It also provides that if they are 
to continue that eradication, they must 
use a substance which will make it 
identifiable. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to engage 
in a colloquy with the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WoLFrF). 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WoLFF) as I say, is the 
author of a similar amendment which 
is now part of the authorization bill and 
would, I assume, be a conferee in the 
negotiations between the House and the 
Senate on the authorization bill. I would 
like to ask whether it would be the in- 
tent of the gentleman to pursue the re- 
striction on the spraying of marihuana 
with paraquat, unless there is some sub- 
stance used, such as red dye, or some- 
thing like that, which will be effective in 
advising the user that it has been sprayed 
with paraquat? 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, that is 
correct. I am a conferee on the security 
assistance bill and this amendment was 
added actually at the request of the gen- 
tleman who has addressed the question, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Waxman) and the gentleman from Cali- 
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fornia (Mr. MILLER). Although marihu- 
ana is an illegal substance, we certainly 
do not want to do injury to those, even 
though it is illegal, using the substance. 
Therefore we have agreed to put this 
amendment in to identify the fact that 
the marihuana has been sprayed. 

I can assure the gentleman that we 
will uphold the position of the House in 
conference. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for those words. 

In light of the fact that the authori- 
zation bill, both on this side and the 
other body, provides for language which 
will make it conference-able, then I will 
not offer any further amendments which 
may well be in order at this time. 

Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAXMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to thank the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Waxman) for offer- 
ing the amendment and for the gentle- 
man’s leadership in this matter. It is a 
matter which affects millions of Ameri- 
cans. This morning on television they 
said at least some 55 million Americans 
have at least tried marihuana at one time 
or another. I do not think we want to be 
in position of having the Government 
impose a harsher penalty than they 
would for the actual crime, if you will, 
because we know that 11 States have 
modified their laws. It has also been the 
source of practical interest here in de- 
veloping a national policy where we have 
in the Criminal Reform Act held for a 
decriminalization, and the last two Pres- 
idential candidates have endorsed this 
position. I also think that we should not 
impose that harsh a penalty in terms of 
what can possibly cause irreparable 
health damage to many, many people. 

I want to also thank the chairman, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WOLFF) 
of the Select Narcotics Committee, for 
his help in collaborating in and devising 
a compromise and offering the language 
on the authorization bill because I think 
that is a major step forward. 

I think this is a major step forward. 

I think it is just too nonsensical to say 
to anyone, “If you do not want to suffer 
irreparable mental damage, don’t smoke 
marihuana.” 

In my own State, it is comparable to 
breaking the speeding law. They give the 
driver a ticket, and he pays the fine. I 
suggest that we would not want to blow 
up people’s cars if they went over 55 
miles an hour, and I think anything 
analogous is not our intent here. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from California (Mr. WAXMAN) for his 
very strong and able leadership in this 
matter. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MILLER) for his leadership. 

I also want to add before I yield to 
others seeking recognition that I in no 
way would want to encourage people to 
smoke marihuana or cigarettes or to 
drink alcohol excessively. All of those 
substances, I think, are going to be 
clearly harmful to one’s health. Further- 
more, in the case of paraquat in par- 
ticular, this is a known poison and will 
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certainly have damaging health effects. 
I find it unconscionable to think that 
our Government would be involved in 
anyway with spraying marihuana with a 
poison that will be ingested by as many 
as 15 million of our citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Wax- 
MAN) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. GILMAN and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WAXMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAXMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Waxman) for working out a 
reasonable compromise in place of his 
initial proposal to cut off all funding for 
marihuana eradication in Mexico. 

I think the gentleman's initiative is a 
practical compromise, one that our Na- 
tion will be able to work with, and one 
that will permit this Nation to continue 
to work closely and cooperatively with 
the Mexican Government in our joint 
efforts to interdict narcotics trafficking 
and to eradicate the cultivation of illicit 
drugs at their source. 

The Government of Mexico has co- 
operated with our own drug-enforce- 
ment people in Mexico. The Mexican 
Government has been extremely cooper- 
ative in attempting to eradicate not only 
marihuana production, but opium pro- 
duction as well. The gentleman’s initial 
thrust in attempting to eliminate funds 
for the spraying of marihuana with 
paraquat would have affected Mexico’s 
entire eradication program including its 
opium production, which very much con- 
cerns this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that using 
paraquat mixed with an effective warn- 
ing agent, a technique that our own 
Government is trying to work out with 
the Mexican authorities, will provide a 
reasonable basis for taking a substance 
that is harmful and mixing it with a 
warning agent. 

I might add that we have gone a 
long way in stemming the flow of mari- 
huana and heroin from Mexico, mainly 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
Mexican law enforcement authorities 
and our own drug enforcement authori- 
ties. We certainly do not want to do any 
harm to that successful effort. 

There can be no doubt that the Mex- 
ican Government regards marihuana as 
highly detrimental to the health of its 
citizens and accordingly is providing 
substantial funds—over $200 million 
during the last 5 years—to purchase 
paraquat and is providing the personnel 
to eradicate the marihuana fields within 
its territory. Our Nation contributes to 
that joint international narcotics eradi- 
cation program by providing aircraft, 
equipment, training and maintenance— 
some $50 million during the same 5-year 
period of 1973-77. The Mexican Govern- 
ment is legitimately using its funds to 
purchase a herbicide that would eradi- 
cate marihuana, a drug that that nation 
and our Nation regard as harmful and 
illicit, and is assisting us in the wider 
effort of interdicting narcotics traffick- 
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ing and in eradicating the cultivation of 
illicit drugs, including opium-producing 
poppies. 

Mr. Chairman, I recently received an 
unclassified telegram from our Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico that clearly underscores 
the gravity of the issue of marihuana 
eradication in Mexico and which reads in 
part as follows: 

1. A very high official of the attorney gen- 
eral’s (AG) office telephoned embassy morn- 
ing of August one to say that on his return 
from a ten-day absence, he found a report 
from Mexican Embassy in Washington that 
an amendment sponsored by Senator Percy 
would cut funds to GOM eradication program 
unless GOM ceased using paraquat. 

2. The official said GOM wanted embassy to 
be aware of following points: ` 

(A) GOM, at USG invitation, sent a team 
of its herbicide specialists to Washington: for 
meeting with USG specialists from State, 
Agriculture, EPA, and HEW. 

(B) GOM specialists returned with clear 
impression that USG investigation of possible 
effects to health of those who might use mari- 
juana sprayed with paraquat was shallow and 
inconclusive. 

(C) GOM specialists nevertheless asked 
USG specialists to suggest alternate herbi- 
cides which are superior to paraquat as far as 
environmental considerations and effective- 
ness are concerned. GOM specialists received 
no definitive answers and were told that little 
was known about effects of smoking mari- 
juana sprayed with any herbicide. 

(D) The official reiterated that Mexico's in- 
ternal drug problem centered on marijuana 
and that GOM had a responsibility to its own 
citizens to devote its resources to the destruc- 
tion of marijuana, Thus far, USG cooperation 
made it possible for Mexico to attack its 
own problem, marijuana, in a more effective 
manner while simultaneously attacking the 
opium poppy which is of primary concern to 
the U.S. However, should the USG cease to 
provide resources for the eradication cam- 
paign, he said Mexico would have to devote 
its resources primarily to eradication of mari- 
juana, using paraquat or whatever other 
herbicide is superior as concerns effectiveness 
and the environment. 


If the United States were to withdraw 
its support of the international narcotics 
control program and prohibits the use of 
funds for paraquat spraying operations, 
then this Nation would be moving back- 
ward in its relations with a friend and 
ally who has joined with us in a close, 
cooperative effort to interdict narcotics 
trafficking and to eradicate the cultiva- 
tion of the illicit drugs at its source. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated in yester- 
day’s support of the Wolff amendment, 
this Nation cannot have it both ways. We 
cannot prohibit the manufacture, sale, or 
possession of marihuana on the one 
hand, which we have done under the 
Controlled Substances Act, and then at- 
tempt to legalize it by placing restraints 
on the eradication of the very substance 
that we have condemned. With or with- 
out paraquat, there is no such thing as 
sanitizing an illicit, harmful substance, 
protestations by casual users of mari- 
huana to the contrary. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. I agree 
with him that we would not want to af- 
fect the eradication of opium poppies, but 
I would hope that the Mexican Govern- 
ment would get a signal from this that 
we also do not want to have paraquat 
sprayed on marihuana that will come 
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into this country and poison our own 
people. 

I herewith attach my statement on the 
serious public health issue posed by para- 
quat spraying of marihuana. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has 
been supporting a paraquat spraying 
program in Mexico for 3 years. It has 
cost the American taxpayers more than 
$35 million. The United States, 
according to news reports, has provided 
Mexico with 76 aircraft, trained the 
pilots, and provided technical experts to 
run the spraying equipment and to locate 
marihuana fields. 

The amendment that GEORGE MILLER 
and I offer today states that none of the 
funds under the foreign aid appropria- 
tions bill can be used to fund spraying 
marihuana with the highly toxic herbi- 
cide paraquat. 

At the present time 36 percent of the 
marihuana crossing the border from 
Mexico to the United States is con- 
taminated with paraquat, which can 
cause irreversible lung damage. On 
March 12 of this year HEW Secretary 
Califano warned the American public 
that the paraquat program had created a 
serious public health threat. Paraquat 
poisoning may lead to the coughing of 
blood, difficulty in breathing, and other 
respiratory discomforts. 

There are five reasons why Congress 
should act promptly to stop the paraquat 
spraying of marihuana. First, the para- 
quat spraying program is a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. Second, it is a serious 
threat to public health. Third, it is un- 
ethical. Fourth, it is discrediting our 
drug enforcement programs in the eyes 
of all our citizens. And fifth, millions of 
Americans around the country have 
asked that the program be stopped. 

THE TAXPAYER ISSUE 


First, let me point out to you that the 
taxpayers’ money is being wasted on this 
program. We are talking about $35 mil- 
lion in taxes over 3 years that has already 
been spent. This program was supposed 
to destroy the marihuana crop. The idea 
was to spray marihuana with the pois- 
onous herbicide paraquat; the paraquat 
was supposed to destroy the plants so 
they could not be harvested. However, 
instead, farmers in Mexico harvested the 
crop immediately after it was sprayed, 
before the herbicide had a chance to kill 
the crop. 

Why appropriate millions more to 
spray marihuana with paraquat when 
the crop is going to be harvested anyway? 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH ISSUE 

Second, I would like to point out that 
the chief health officer of our Nation, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Joseph Califano, on March 12, 
issued a warning to the American pub- 
lic that the paraquat program posed a 
major public health risk for Americans. 
The March 12 HEW news release says 
paraquat can lead to permanent lung 
damage for some marijuana users. The 
Secretary based his warnings on studies 
conducted by HEW’s National Institute 
on Drug Abuse. 

NIDA tests have conclusively estab- 
lished that highly toxic paraquat is 
found in the smoke of sprayed marihuana 
which is inhaled into the human body. 
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Inhalation of paraquat-contaminated 
marihuana, particularly with prolonged 
exposure, may seriously impair the 
ability of the body’s lungs to absorb ox- 
ygen. This causes an irreparable condi- 
tion known as fibrosis. 

Our Federal Government's own esti- 
mates reveal over 16 million Americans 
smoke marihuana regularly, and that 
46 million have tried it. If the marihuana 
these people have used or now use causes 
permanent lung damage, we are facing 
a public health hazard of our own mak- 
ing that will disillusion and anger mil- 
lions of our people. 

We have all seen in recent weeks con- 
gressional findings about the high pro- 
portion of our own Armed Forces that 
are using marihuana. We cannot ignore 
the serious harm which may come to 
these people as a result of the American 
financed paraquat program. 

NIDA reports that some paraquat re- 
sidues on Mexican marihuana were 
above 2,200 parts per million. That figure 
is 40,000 times the tolerance level set by 
our Environmental Protection Agency. 
Although the National Environmental 
Protection Act requires that an en- 
vironmental impact statement be pre- 
pared before this program became 
operable, one was never processed or 
submitted. Now, after being out of com- 
pliance with NEPA for 2% years, the 
State Department has finally begun work 
on an environmental impact statement 
on the domestic effects of this program. 

The Government has a responsibility 
to protect the health and welfare of our 
people. The health risk of spraying 
marihuana with paraquat is documented 
and it is serious. Instead of the State 
Department continuing to defend this ill- 
considered program, they should be 
working to stop it at once. 

Another health concern is that mari- 
huana users frightened of permanent 
lung damage may turn to drugs other 
than marihuana, drugs which themselves 
pose serious health problems and addic- 
tion. 

THE ETHICAL DILEMMA OF THE PARAQUAT 

PROGRAM 

Third, Iam concerned about how we in 
Government look in the eyes of our own 
people, and in the eyes of other nations 
when we spray a crop with a herbicide 
we know causes permanent lung damage. 

I feel our Federal programs should be 
guided by the same principle physicians 
themselves adhere to: “First, do no 
harm.” 

The State Department has cavalierly 
asserted it has no official responsibility 
for this program and the damage it in- 
flicts because marihuana is an illegal 
substance. Yet, surely ethical questions 
must be raised when our Government 
disregards the health of 16 million of 
our people. Our own Government should 
never be involved in a program that 
creates or increases a health risk for 
American citizens or citizens of other 
countries for that matter. 

If, as the State Department insists, we 
do not have control over this program 
and how the money is spent—if these 
ethical decisions are made for us by the 
Mexican Government, then why is the 
U.S. Congress funding the program? 
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CREDIBILITY OF FEDERAL DRUG PROGRAMS 


Continuing the paraquat spraying pro- 
gram discredits our drug enforcement 
programs in the-eyes of our citizens, par- 
ticularly our young people. How can we 
claim on the one hand that our drug 
programs are motivated by a desire to 
protect persons from harm, when one of 
those programs can cause irreversible 
lung damage? 

In effect, the paraquat program shows 
the United States using taxpayers’ 
money to damage the lungs of some of 
these same taxpayers. This is reminis- 
cent to me of a paradox revealed at 
hearings on HEW’s new antismoking 
campaign. At least $70 million in Federal 
moneys will go for tobacco subsidies 
while another $23 million is allocated to 
discourage Americans from smoking. 
Such inconsistencies make the Federal 
Government look foolish and inept. 

When the Federal Government know- 
ingly exposes millions of citizens to need- 
less health risks, this leads to deep 
distrust of our public health programs. 
Federal officials know that marihuana 
possession in small amounts has been 
decriminalized in 11 States. They know 
over 16 million persons use this sub- 
stance regularly. The Federal Govern- 
ment is undertaking limited studies of 
cancer patients using marihuana to al- 
leviate nausea and loss of appetite ex- 
perienced after chemotherapy. Yet the 
Federal Government is financing the 
contamination of marihuana entering 
this country by the ton. This contradic- 
tion suggests a bureaucracy careening 
through public health issues without a 
clear sense of purpose. 


When our State Department spends 
$35 million in American taxes on para- 
quat, then turns around and claims the 
program is an internal affair of the 
Mexican Government, it is about as 
credible as a street pusher shrugging and 
telling a judge, ‘““Who—me?” 


PUBLIC DEMAND TO STOP THE PROGRAM 


Finally, there is public demand to stop 
the paraquat program. The 16 million 
Americans who smoke marihuana regu- 
larly do not want to be endangered by 
this contamination. 

Importantly, the cry to end this 
program does not come only from 
marihuana users. Newspapers from all 
over the country, conservative and 
liberal, from East, West, and Midwest, 
have denounced this unconscionable use 
of public funds. 

The New York Times says of this pro- 
gram: “The cure was worse than the 
disease.” The Seattle Times says the 
program is “full of irony.” It continues 
that the program converts a relatively 
harmless substance into the killer weed 
once talked about. The Chicago Sun 
Times says: “Citizens concerned about 
justice * * * should hope the ban on 
paraquat is put into effect.” The Des 
Moines Register calls the paraquat pro- 
gram “an example of drug control gone 
wild. The United States either should 
insist on the same safeguards it would 
require if the program were conducted 
in this country, or it should terminate 
its support.” 

This is not a lifestyle issue. This is not 
@ partisan issue. This is a public health 
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issue and this is a matter of ethics and 
decency. 

I join with Republican Senator 
CHARLES Percy, sponsor of a similar 
amendment in the U.S. Senate, approved 
by a voice vote last week, and I join my 
colleague, California Democrat GEORGE 
MILLER, in denouncing the paraquat 
spraying of marihuana, and urging you 
to support our amendment to halt addi- 
tional funding for this program. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the people 
of our country realize that the House is 
meeting long hours day after day. This 
session began at 9 o’clock, at a time when 
most of us ordinarily seek to keep 
abreast of the work in our offices or when 
we are doing committee work. 

We are in session, going about the Na- 
tion’s business, and this week in par- 
ticular, Mr. Chairman, we have dealt 
with many serious, important matters 
of great interest and of great concern 
to our Nation and to the world. The de- 
bate has been high-level debate. The dis- 
cussions have been deep; they have been 
thorough; and the results, in the main, 
have been sound. 

The decisions are far reaching. They 
will strengthen the stature of America 
ard strengthen national and world ap- 
preciation for the Congress. I am con- 
fident our country and the world will ap- 
plaud what has happened here. 

My primary purpose at this time is to 
applaud the leadership of the distin- 
guished gentleman who is the chairman 
of the subcommittee which is respon- 
sible for the bill now before us. Respon- 
sibility seems to encourage the develop- 
ment of leadership in Members of the 
House. Ability is expected in a Member 
of the Congress of the United States, but 
sometimes the talents that a Member 
possesses are never fully understood and 
fully realized until the reponsibilities of 
leadership are thrust upon them. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lonc) has accepted and 
discharged the important responsibili- 
ties of the trying task which is his as 
chairman of the Subcommittee of For- 
eign Operations in an outstanding 
way. I am confident that the House 
fully appreciates the splendid manner 
in which he has conducted his work 
as chairman and the leadership which 
he has provided. The preparation of 
this bill and its presentation to the 
Floor of the House are among the most 
difficult assignments that can be thrust 
upon any Member. Mr. Lonc has ac- 
cepted these responsibilities and has 
carried them out in a very creditable 
manner. I want the record to show that 
this Member is proud to be a colleague of 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
LONG). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—FOREIGN MILITARY CREDIT 
SALES 


FOREIGN MILITARY CREDIT SALES 
For expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to enable the President to carry 
out the provisions of sections 23 and 24 of 
the Arms Export Control Act, $648,000,000: 
Provided, That of the amount provided for 
the total aggregate credit sale ceiling during 
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the current fiscal year, not less than $1,000,- 
000,000 shall be allocated to Israel. 


The CHAIRMAN, Are there amend- 
ments to title II? 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Iowa rise? 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I am a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN). 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I was on my feet at the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will tell 
the gentleman that he might have been 
on his feet, but the Chair was not aware 
that he addressed the Chair. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair make 
this announcement for the last time 
during the consideration of this bill. On 
yesterday twice the Chair admonished 
the members of this Committee that if 
they had amendments pending, it was 
their duty to be standing and to address 
the Chair seeking recognition. Other- 
wise the Chair would have no way of 
knowing that they had an amendment 
to offer. The Chair is for the third and 
last time admonishing the Committee 
that those who have amendments not 
only be on their feet but seek recogni- 
tion. On this particular occasion the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) did 
not seek the Chair’s attention, and the 
Chair did recognize the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Harkin), who did seek the 
Chair’s attention. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I would also like 
to indicate that I was on my feet seek- 
ing recognition, and while seeking rec- 
ognition a decision was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN) . First, the Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, HARKIN 

Page 13, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
“$648,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
““$635,400,000". 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, in regard 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MILLER), I was at the table 
there. I was looking over towards his 
direction. I saw the gentleman back 
there. I did not know whether he was 
going to grab the microphone. The Clerk 
had finished reading the title, and my 
experience from yesterday had been that 
they were so quick in moving on that I 
did not want that to pass. I did not know 
whether the gentleman from Ohio knew 
where they were. That happened to me 
yesterday on one amendment. I had an 
amendment to a title, and I was back 
about three rows. By the time I got to 
the microphone, they were on another 
section. I thought that might happen 
here, so I was on my feet immediately, 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I recall yesterday when that took place. 
I want the record to show that I also saw 
the gentleman sitting there, and I was 
on my feet at the same instant the gen- 
tleman was on his feet. I just want the 
record to show that. 

Mr. HARKIN, I know the gentleman’s 
past history in offering 2-percent amend- 
ment cuts. I voted for every one of them 
and supported every one that the gen- 
tleman has offered. As I said, I offered 
this only because I thought that it might 
get by without being offered on this title. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state 
to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
MILLER) that his amendment is in no 
way jeopardized and that the Chair will 
protect the gentleman’s right to offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Apparently, Mr. 
Chairman, it will be necessary for me to 
stand here at the microphone; is that 
correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
knows the rules. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) . 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to reduce the 
appropriations for foreign military credit 
sales by 2 percent. 

It is the same kind of 2-percent cut 
that we have had in the past, the one 
we had on title I yesterday. It is a total 
reduction of $12,960,000. 

The committee recommended, and we 
agreed to these cuts, This 2-percent cut 
should not apply to Israel. In addition, 
I would argue that the security interest 
in the Middle East is substantial and that 
the other Middle East countries should 
not be reduced. 

Also, we should continue to provide 
military assistance to the democratic 
countries in Europe. 

Let me just say, I have exempted es- 
pecially Israel, because I do not feel that 
many of the countries, in fact, in the 
committee’s report they listed 27 coun- 
tries in which it had received informa- 
tion of serious violations of human rights 
and 16 of these are slated to receive some 
military sales cuts; however, I have ex- 
empted Israel, because while I may not 
thoroughly agree with what Prime Min- 
ister Begin is doing, I may not agree 
with his stance in the Middle East, I wish 
he would do things differently; at least, 
Mr. Begin was elected in a free and open 
election by the people of his country. 

There have been no indications of any 
serious human rights violations in the 
country of Israel. There have been some 
indications of problems with the Pales- 
tinians in the occupied territories; but 
nothing that even compares with what 
is going on in the right wing or left wing 
dictatorships around the world; so I do 
not think this cut should be applied to 
Israel. I think it needs the foreign mili- 
tary credit sales and my amendment 
specifically exempts that. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARKIN. I will yield for a ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, did the 
gentleman intend not to exempt Jordan 
and Lebanon, the other two Middle East 
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countries who will receive moneys in the 
amendment? 

Mr. HARKIN. No; that is not my in- 
tent at all. I said I would argue the se- 
curity interest in the Middle East is sub- 
stantial and the other Middle East coun- 
tries should not be reduced. 

Mr. OBEY. But the gentleman’s 
amendment does not exempt Jordan and 
Lebanon from the reductions, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. HARKIN. But the bill does not 
itself. The bill does not itself specifically 
provide a set amount of money for those 
countries. It only provides a set amount 
of money for Israel. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, that is cor- 
rect; but the problem is that there is a 
widespread understanding of what will, 
in fact, be available to the other coun- 
tries, and if we do apply the 2-percent 
cut across the board without specifically 
exempting those two countries, I think it 
would send a very peculiar signal to the 
Middle East, which I do not think we 
want to send. 

Mr. HARKIN. No; because if those 
countries were, in fact, set out as re- 
ceiving a set amount of appropriations, 
that would be different, but they are not. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman have any objection to an 
amendment to clarify that the 2 percent 
would not apply in those cases? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman be al- 
lowed 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY) has requested 
that the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. 
HARKIN) be allowed 3 additional minutes 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. ConTE) reserves the right to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, we sat 
here now for 2 days on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ob- 
ject this time, but this is the last time 
that anyone asks for additional time that 
I will not object. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a further an- 
nouncement. At 3:30 o’clock this after- 
noon, the tailor is coming in from Hong 
Kong and he will measure up 435 pin 
stripe pants, long-tailed jackets and 
stove-pipe hats for all the Members. All 
Members should be here for this 3:30 
c’clock full measurement. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. OBEY) ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. HARKIN. Just one more question. 

Mr, OBEY. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman have any objection to adding 
an amendment to the gentleman’s 
amendment which makes it clear that 
Jordan and Lebanon are not to be in- 
cluded in the reduction? 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
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have no objection to that. That would 
specifically carve them out. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. It is my un- 
derstanding that the 2-percent cut 
which the gentleman contemplates here 
in the amendment would involve ap- 
proximately $12 million; is that the gen- 
tleman’s understanding? 

Mr. HARKIN, I have $12.96 million. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. $12.96 mil- 
lion, or $13 million. 

Mr. HARKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. So this added 
to the gentleman’s amendment of yes- 
terday makes a grand total of about $57 
million, is that about right? 

Mr. HARKIN. That is about right. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
I objected to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment yesterday. I do not think the sum 
of money here involved is sufficiently 
great, so I would not have any tremen- 
dous objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will accept the 
amendment, unless it is amended fur- 
ther, so we can speed things up. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
the same concerns the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Osey) has, especially 
with regard to Lebanon and Jordan, I 
think it would be proper for us to accept 
an amendment that exempts those coun- 
tries. Specifically, I have great concern 
about Lebanon. ; 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I may be 
mistaken, but I thought the Clerk read 
an amendment that would, on page 13, 
lines 21 and 22, strike out “$648,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$635,400,000.” 

This amendment has nothing to do 
with a 2-percent cut across the board. 
Am I right, Mr. Chairman? Is that the 
amendment that is pending before the 
committee? 

Mr. HARKIN. That is a 2-percent cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the amendment that is pending just 
changes the figure. 

Mr. HARKIN, Yes, that is right, Mr. 
Chairman, but it is a 2-percent cut in 
actuality. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
it was mentioned that there is an exemp- 
tion for Israel, but upon reading the 
amendment I find no exemption for 
Israel stated. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, if we 
take the 2 percent out and leave the 
“Provided” clause in there, it means that 
not less than $1 billion is allocated for 
Israel. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the exemption is in 
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the original bill. All this does is change 
the figures. 

Mr. HARKIN. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have an amendment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
quire of the gentleman, is his amendment 
a substitute or an amendment to the 
amendment? 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. No, it is not, Mr. 
Chairman. I am just standing waiting for 
my turn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will, then, 
put the question on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I will have 
an amendment to offer in about 8⁄2 
seconds. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
VOLKMER) rise? 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, just to 
give the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
OBEY) enough time to review his amend- 
ment and make sure it is correct, I wish 
to state that I have supported every 2- 
percent cut. I think the record in this 
House will show that. 

I do support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 
I do not support a larger increase be- 
cause I fee] that in all fairness we should 
have a 2-percent cut across the board. 
I saw fit to take that position in the 


budget resolution and offered my amend- 
ment for that purpose. I do believe that 
in time we will be coming up with 


the defense appropriation bill, and 
it is going to be interesting to me, to 
say the least, to find out whether at 
that time, when the defense appropria- 
tion bill comes up, those Members who 
are now supporting 2-percent cuts and 
have supported a 2-percent cut in HEW 
and are supporting a 2-percent cut or 
urging a larger cut in this bill will sup- 
port a 2-percent cut on the defense ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY) is prepared to of- 
fer his amendment, I will yield back 
the balance of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OBEY AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. HARKIN 
Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

amendment as a substitute for the 

amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OBEY as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
HARKIN: Page 13, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
**$648,000,000" 
“$635,400,000". 

Strike out the period at the end of the 
paragraph and insert the following provision: 
“Provided further, That not more than $2,- 
500,000 shall be available for Lebanon and 
$8,500,000 shall be available for Jordan.” 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
take my full 5 minutes. I will just give the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Younc) a 
chance to read my amendment to make 
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certain he approves it. I hope he does 
approve it. 

We have to draw the amendment to 
say that not more than the designated 
amount would be available for Jordan 
and Lebanon; otherwise, it would be sub- 
ject to a point of order. But I want it 
clear for purposes of legislative history 
that the intent is to insure that Lebanon 
and Jordan will get the full budget 
amount. 

The reason I do this is very simple. I 
think it is in everyone’s interest for Leb- 
anon to develop its own military capabil- 
ity. I know Israel wants that. I know, 
from talking to both Israeli officials and 
from talking to President Asad of Syria 
that he wants it, as well. And I think, 
therefore, that since they are in general 
agreement, it is in the interest of the en- 
tire area for Lebanon to develop its own 
military capability. We ought to insure 
maximum assistance in their doing so. 
I think that the argument goes likewise 
for Jordan. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I have no objection to the amendment. 
It was certainly my intent, as I made it 
clear in my remarks in the well, that 
I did not want to have any lessening of 
the amounts going to the Middle East. 
Iam just curious as to why they were not 
specifically spelled out when they came 
out of the subcommittee. Why were they 
not added specifically in the bill? I am 
curious about that. 

Mr. OBEY. They were not added be- 
cause it was generally understood what 
the countries would get. I think there 
was absolutely no question about what 
those countries would get. We had in our 
committee report an indication of what 
they would get, and it was clear that the 
administration would not touch those 
two countries. With the 2-percent cut, 
however, it might be interpreted Con- 
gress would interpret that cut to go 
across the board. We just want to make 
sure our intent is clear. 

Mr. HARKIN. The figures the gentle- 
man cited in his amendment are the fig- 
ures the subcommittee indeed had 
agreed upon? 

Mr. OBEY. They are the budget re- 
quest. The effect of this would provide 
for the budget request for Israel and 
for Jordan and for Lebanon. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
clarify for me where the amendment 
comes? Does it come in after the period 
on line 24, after the words “shall be al- 
located to Israel”? 

Mr. OBEY. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. And the period there is 
stricken, and then the language is in- 
serted after the line “not less than $1,- 
000,000,000 shall be allocated to Israel,” 
your amendment there reads: “provided 
further that not more than $2,500,000 
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shall be available for Lebanon and $8,- 
500,000 shall be available for Jordan”? 

Mr. OBEY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY) as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

The amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to make it 
clear what we are doing here because 
we have this fetish on this 2-percent cut. 
This is cutting military credit sales. 
Whenever we come to a discussion of 
foreign military assistance, two words 
come to mind: risk and opportunity. 

There is always danger involved in the 
spread of armaments around the globe. 
That we know. But such sales transfers 
or provisions of export credits provide 
us, in the long run, with a tool. They 
are the key instrument of our foreign 
policy. In many cases they reap numer- 
ous benefits. 

First of all, let me make it clear. This 
section here is not a giveaway program. 
The export credits are repaid, with in- 
terest. The credits are extended for the 
acquisition of military equipment and 
services. Although this is not a major 
rationale for the program, it is beneficial 
to our balance of payments, which is in 
serious trouble at the present time, It 
helps our trade posture. Many of the 
export credits are for strategic areas 
in which we try to maintain some influ- 
ence in Africa and in the Middle East— 
of course, part of the Middle East now 
has been excluded—and out in Southeast 
Asia. We also know the committee has 
already made substantial reductions in 
this area. In fact, it is cut $24.5 million 
from the original request, I think that 
a further cut of $12 million, or whatever 
it comes to, will damage the interests of 
the United States and further hurt our 
balance of payments. 

It is paid back with hard currency, 
and with interest. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman and 
to the committee that Iam not one who 
believes that it is wise or humane to 
provide weaponry to kill other humans 
indiscriminately. I do feel that we must 
make a very cautious effort in this whole 
enterprise. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I take 
back my time. No one is arguing that 
point which the gentleman is discussing. 
I am saying that this does not provide 
for a giveaway program; it provides for 
money that is going to come back into 
the Treasury, with interest. The gentle- 
man felt so strongly on this philosophical 
question that I am surprised he wanted 
to exclude the Middle East. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, we only have a few 
more minutes before the Committee must 
rise and turn the floor over to Mr. MAHON 
for his defense appropriation bill. I 
would hope that in order to get a little 
more work done, we could just accept 
this amendment without a recorded vote. 
I hope that sufficient Members will not 
stand. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment and would like to make just 
one observation. 

The argument that all of these foreign 
aid programs help our balance-of-trade 
situation is really of interest to me, in 
view of the fact that every year as our 
foreign aid program gets larger, so does 
our balance-of-trade deficit. So, Mr. 
Chairman, while in theory it sounds 
great, in practice it just does not work. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN), as amended. 


The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 300, noes 29, 
not voting 103, as follows: 


[Roll No. 648] 
AYES—300 


Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Coleman 
Collins, N1. 
Collins, Tex. 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 
dela Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan Hillis 
Duncan, Tenn. Hollenbeck 
Early Holt 
Eckhardt Holtzman 
Edgar Horton 


Addabbo Flippo 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 


Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 


Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 


Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 


Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 

Fascell 
Fenwick 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 


Howard 
Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Keys 

Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 


Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, 01, 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, John 


Anderson, Ill. 
Beilenson 
Bonior 
Conable 
Conte 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Findley 

Florio 

Gilman 
Goldwater 
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Myers, Michael Skubitz 


Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Sikes 


NOES—29 


Goodling 
Green 

Kelly 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Myers, Gary 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Oakar 
Rinaldo 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 

Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 


Rosenthal 
Simon 
Solarz 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Treen 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—103 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Ashley 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Biaggi 
Blouin 
Bolling 
Breaux 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Caputo 
Chishoim 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conyers 
Cornwell 
Danielson 
Dent 
Derwinski 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Messrs. STUDDS, MOFFETT, WOLFF, 
and CAVANAUGH changed their vote 


Gore 
Gradison 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Holland 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kemp 
Krueger 

Le Fante 
Leggett 
Lioyd, Tenn. 
Lujan 
Lundine 
McEwen 
Mathis 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikva 
Milford 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moss 

Motti 
Murphy, N.Y. 


from “no” to “aye.” 


O'Brien 
Pickle 
Pressler 
Quie 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Richmond 
Risenhoover 
Rodino 
Roncalio 
Rousseiot 
Rudd 
Sarasin 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Skelton 
Teague 
Thone 
Trible 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Walsh 
Waxman 
White 
Whitley 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wydler 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Tex. 
Zeferett! 
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Mr. KELLY and Mr. RINALDO 
changed their vote from “aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there additional 
amendments to title II? 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLER OF OHIO 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

On page 13 after line 24, insert the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“Of the total budget authority provided 
in this Title, except for budget authority 
for payments required by law and for the 
Middle East, two per centum shall be with- 
held from obligation and expenditure; Pro- 
vided, That of the budget authority pro- 
vided in this Title for each appropriation 
account, activity, and project, except for 
budget authority for payments required by 
law and for the Middle East, the amount 
withheld shall not exceed five per centum.” 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. I reserve a 
point of order, on the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
just had the amendment read to show 
what is going on and the fact that some- 
how today we are reflecting the mood of 
the country and the mood of the Con- 
gress to reduce spending. The amend- 
ment that has just been approved is the 
amendment that was started on this side 
of the aisle, and now it appears, since 
the mood of the country is to reduce 
spending, it has shifted to the other side 
of the aisle. I think this should be very 
evident from the record that at the pres- 
ent time we do have the people voting 
on both sides of the aisle for a reduction, 
but the recognition that I requested to 
offer the amendment did not come to 
this side of the aisle, even though I am 
a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The recognition went to the other side 
of the aisle and the amendment was 
offered there. Therefore, it was started 
by the opposite party. 

Now, if that is the game we are play- 
ing, I guess we should at least have the 
American people know where the reduc- 
tion started. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MILLER) ? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PEACE CORPS 

For expenses necessary for Action to carry 
out the provisions of the Peace Corps Act, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.) , $95,000,- 
000: Provided, That of the funds appropri- 
ated under this heading, not more than 


$320,000 shall be available for the United 
Nations Volunteer Program. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG OF 
FLORIDA 
Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Younc of Flor- 
ida: On page 14, line 9, strike the period and 
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insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph shall be used to pay for abortions.” 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, the majority has had an opportu- 
nity to examine the gentleman’s amend- 
ment and is ready to accept it as offered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Mary- 
land and I urge adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. YOUNG). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 60; noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

@ Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 12931, 
foreign aid appropriations, and against 
all amendments that would further re- 
strict our foreign aid program in ways 
damaging to international cooperation 
and to our own national security. 

Critics of our foreign aid program are 
fond of using the excuse that foreign aid 
has no constituency and is therefore ex- 
pendable when it comes to allocating the 
national budget. This reminds me of an 
advertisement used by the Peace Corps 
some years back that began by saying 
“Nobody will care if you don’t join the 
Peace Corps.” This was followed by 4 
picture of an obviously indigent person 
from a Third World country with a sim- 
ple caption that read “Nobody.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have just returned 
from a world hunger mission, in the com- 
pany of that most gracious lady, Mrs. 
Lillian Carter. In the course of this study 
mission we visited several African coun- 
tries populated by millions of “nobodies,” 
men, women, and children living from 
day-to-day, hand-to-mouth, on a per 
capita income of about $100 per year. 
These inhabitants of the Sahel, where 
the drought of 1968-74 and the resulting 
famine are still evident, may not be our 
constituency but they should be our con- 
cern. It is for these people that we au- 
thorized just last year $200 million, a 
modest contribution compared to the 
efforts of other donors, for the Sahel 
development program. Of this amount, 
I was ashamed to report to my hosts, the 
Appropriations Committee has seen fit 
to appropriate only $60 million, $30 mil- 
lion less than the administration re- 
quested and $40 million less than was 
recommended by the International Re- 
lations Committee for the 1979 fiscal 
year. 

Given this lack of commitment to a 
program that so obviously benefits the 
poor—since the vast majority of people 
who inhabit the Sahel are, by definition, 
miserably poor—it is not surprising that 
some of my colleagues find it easy to 
slice away larger chunks of aid from our 
commitments to international organiza- 
tions and financial institutions. Before 
doing so, however, I wish to remind my 
colleagues that behind the impersonal 
facade or multilateralism stand real peo- 
ple in need, a need that we cannot even 
pretend to address in a serious way with 
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a commitment of a mere 0.22 percent of 
our gross national product. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
port of H.R. 12931, a modest effort to live 
up to our international responsibilities.@ 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kazen, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12931) making appropriations for 
foreign assistance and related programs 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1979, had come to no resolution thereon, 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
on the bill H.R. 12931, just under con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 10929, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AP- 
PROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 
ACT, 1979 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10929) to authorize appropriations for 


fiscal year 1979 for procurement of air- 


craft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked 
combat vehicles, torpedoes, and other 
weapons and for research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, to prescribe the authorized per- 
sonnel strength for each active duty 
component and the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces and for civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense, to authorize the 
military training student loads, to au- 
thorize appropriations for civil defense, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of July 31, 
1978.) 

Mr. PRICE (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that this con- 
ference report, Report No. 95-1402, was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 31, 1978, and available to the Mem- 
bers of the House, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the state- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Price) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes, and the gen- 
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tleman from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price). 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware of the urgent 
business scheduled today and the 
crowded agenda facing the House, so I 
shall be as brief as possible. 

House conferees on the defense appro- 
priation authorization bill reached agree- 
ment with the Senate on Monday, July 
31, after 11 formal conference sessions 
and numerous meetings by designated 
subcommittees of the conference. 

The conference report was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Monday, 
July 31, beginning on page 23506, and 
has thus been available to all Members. 

The authorization bill as initially ap- 
proved by the House provided $37.9 bil- 
lion in new authorizations. The Senate 
amendment authorized $36.1 billion. The 
conference report contains authoriza- 
tions totaling $37 billion. 

In line with the specific authority pro- 
vided by the House, the conference was 
only closed after the House conferees, 
by rollcall vote, agreed to go into closed 
session for national security purposes 
with the understanding that sitting 
Members of the House were allowed to 
sit in on all closed sessions. In addition 
to procurement and R. & D. programs 
which sometimes involved classified na- 
tional security information, the conferees 
also considered some intelligence pro- 
grams which, of necessity, had to be dis- 
cussed in closed sessions. 

I would like to express my appreciation 
to Mr. Botanp of Massachusetts for the 
cooperation of the members and staff of 
his committee in working out the differ- 
ences on intelligence-related activities 
over which both committees have respon- 
sibility. The additional conferees for con- 
sideration of intelligence-related activ- 
ities were Mr. Botanp, Mr. Buriison of 
Missouri, Mr. Minera of California, and 
Mr. Rosinson of Virginia. I express my 
appreciation to all of them. Mr. Bos WIL- 
son, the ranking minority member of our 
committee, is also the ranking minority 
member of the Intelligence Committee 
and represented both committees in 
conference. b 

I would also like, Mr. Speaker, to ex- 
press my appreciation to all of the House 
conferees who established an outstand- 
ing record of attendance at the confer- 
ence and diligent attention to detail. 

The conferees worked hard on nu- 
merous differences on which initially the 
House and Senate were quite far apart. 
There were 43 procurement money dif- 
ferences, 55 language differences and 
over 180 R. & D. differences to be settled 
in the conference. 

I believe the conferees have brought 
back a good bill which strikes the best 
possible compromise between the House 
and Senate positions. 

The major dollar authorizations in the 
conference report are as follows: Pro- 
curement, $24.597 billion; R. & D. 
$12.264 billion; and civil defense $96.5 
million. 

In manpower the bill authorizes an ac- 
tive duty end strength of 2,055,750 and 
a civilian personnel end strength of 
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1,005,500. It authorizes for the Ready Re- 
serve a minimum average strength of 
834,875. 

The total dollar authorization of the 
bill is $36.957 billion. This is $942 million 
below the bill as passed by the House and 
$857 million above the bill as passed by 
the Senate. 

The final total of the bill is $1.473 mil- 
lion above the bill originally submitted 
by the President. 

As the Members of the House know, 
the bill contains authorization for a nu- 
clear aircraft carrier, the CVN-71. This 
carrier was approved overwhelmingly by 
both Houses and the question of having 
the carrier was not an issue in confer- 
ence. However, the House bill provided 
$2.1 billion for the aircraft carrier and 
the Senate amendment provided $1.9 bil- 
lion. The conferees accepted the lower 
figure for a $200 million reduction in the 
authorization for the aircraft carrier. 

It is very important to note that sub- 
sequent to submission of the bill, the ad- 
ministration informed us of its support 
for a conventional carrier (CVV) esti- 
mated by the administration to cost 
$1.575 million. If the cost of that carrier 
is added to the administration request, 
the total amount authorized by the con- 
ference report is actually slightly less 
than the total administration request. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I believe we 
have obtained the best bill we could ex- 
pect under the circumstances and have 
provided for the most urgent needs of the 
Defense Department while taking into 
account the restraints of the budget. I 
urge all Members to support the bill. 

I would like to briefly highlight some 
items in the bill. 

The Department of Defense budget re- 
quest for the Navy’s F-14A Tomcat air- 
craft was for $524 million to procure 24 
aircraft. The House added 12 aircraft to 
the request, bringing the total to 36 in 
view of Navy testimony that the flyaway 
cost would increase by $3 million per air- 
craft if the buy for fiscal year 1979 was 
put at 24. The Senate authorized funding 
for 28 aircraft. House conferees were able 
to persuade Senate conferees that the 
funding for 36 aircraft authorized by the 
House would most economically meet the 
needs of the Navy. 


The House added $90 million for the 
procurement of AV-8A aircraft in lieu 
of the 18 A-4M’s requested for the Ma- 
rine Corps. The Senate also deleted the 
authorization for the A-4M’s but did not 
authorize any AV-8A’s. The Senate con- 
ferees argued that the money provided 
by the House for AV-8A’s should be put 
into research and development for the 
AV-8B program, and the House agreed 
with the Senate in this program. 

For the Air National Guard, the con- 
ferees provided 8 C—130H aircraft and 16 
A-7D 2-place trainer aircraft. This is a 
continuation of the policy to modernize 
our Guard and Reserve Forces. 

The conferees agreed to an authoriza- 
tion of $20.6 million to allow the Depart- 
ment of Defense to continue its studies 
and exploratory development of a cruise 
missile carrier. The administration had 
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requested and the Senate had approved 
$41 million. The House had denied all 
authorization for the program. Senate 
conferees, on the other hand, did not 
want to preclude the investigation of the 
cruise missile carrier for use in a mixed 
force with B-52’s for the mid- and late- 
1980 era. 

In the spirit of compromise, the con- 
ferees agreed to allow study and explor- 
atory development, including hard- 
ware—that is, hardware that is not of 
production quality—to continue the ex- 
ploration of an alternative way of deliver 
ing cruise missiles in the future. If this 
study and exploratory development 
phase indicates the feasibility of a dedi- 
cated cruise missile carrier, then the 
President can advise the Congress and 
request funds for full-scale engineering 
development. I might add that in our 
compromise, military and commercial 
aircraft will be investigated as potential 
cruise missile carriers. 

The EF-111A tactical jamming aircraft 
was still another program that was in 
major disagreement between the House 
and Senate conferees. We receded to the 
Senate position to procure modification 
kits to convert five F-111A aircraft to 
EF-111A jamming systems, but reduced 
the authorization by $10 million—to 
$151.3 million. We on the House side are 
still very much concerned over the effec- 
tiveness and cost of this aircraft. I am 
hopeful during the coming year the Air 
Force will be able to reduce prugram 
costs and to correct the deficiencies that 
currently exist in the system. 

The Senate receded to the House po- 
sition to fully fund the development of 
the Navy’s 3,000-ton surface effect ship. 
As many of us realize, the surface effect 
ship is this country’s only high tech- 
nology shipbuilding program, that, if 
successful, will give us a high-speed, 
80-knot-and-above ship that will have 
multimission applicability. The $80 mil- 
lion authorized will fully fund the fis- 
cal year 1979 development program. 

Overall, the conferees agreed on an 
authorization of $12.3 billion for Re- 
search, Development, Test and Evalua- 
tion, a reduction of $209.5 million from 
the administration’s request. 

There were a total of 181 research and 
development items in dispute in the con- 
ference. A table included in the joint 
explanatory statement of the commit- 
tee of conference details the resolution 
of these differences. 

With regard to manpower strengths, 
for active duty personnel, the conferees 
agreed on a total of 2,055,750. This lev- 
el exceeds the administration request by 
6,750—primarily to permit necessary in- 
creases for training in the Army and 
Navy. The end strengths by services are 
as follows: 


The average strengths authorized for 
the reserve components are essentially 
those passed by the House originally with 
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minor adjustments for an accounting 
change. The strengths are as follows: 
Army National Guard 

Army Reserve 

Naval Reserve 

Marine Corps Reserve. 

Air National Guard... 

Air Force Reserve... 

Coast Guard Reserve 


The conferees agreed with the House 
to extend the authority for reserve re- 
cruiting incentives and to allocate $25 
million for these incentives in fiscal year 
1979. The authority for these incentives 
was extended to assist in improving re- 
serve strengths. 

The conferees agreed on a civilian per- 
sonnel strength of 1,005,500. That is 
2,000 spaces lower than requested by the 
administration. It was also agreed to 
retain the standby authority of the Sec- 
retary of Defense to exceed the civil- 
ian ceiling by 1% percent. 

The conferees authorized funds for the 
Navy for 15 new ships at $6,181.5 million. 

As indicated earlier, the authorization 
included $1.9 billion for a repeat Nimitz- 
class nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. 

Both Houses had determined by their 
prior votes on the bill that the repeat 
Nimitz is clearly the most cost-effective 
and combat-effective option for a single 
carrier choice. 

The conferees also authorized $369 mil- 
lion for advanced procurement of 
AEGIS (antiship missile system) com- 
ponents for a nuclear-powered cruiser 
of the Virginia class, with the under- 
standing that these components will be 
interchangeable with the system being 
placed on the DDG-—47 conventionally 
powered destroyers. This was a com- 
promise for the original House position 
which had approved $1 billion for a new 
nuclear cruiser. 

Seventy million dollars was author- 
ized for long-lead funding for another 
amphibious assault carrier to bolster 
the deficiencies in Marine Corps heli- 
copter lift capacity for amphibious 
operations. 

The bill also contains two significant 
language changes affecting shipbuilding. 

One calls for a Navy shipbuilding 
policy of a sufficient number of more 
survivable and less costly ships. It re- 
quires the President to give Congress his 
reasons why certain combatant ships 
should be nuclear or conventionally 
powered. 

The other language change repeals 
title VIII of Public Law 93-365, the pro- 
vision for an all-nuclear-powered Navy, 
since that provision is no longer neces- 
sary. 

The conferees consider the shipbuild- 
ing provisions of H.R. 10929 to be a step 
toward maintaining and building a 
balanced, capable naval force for the 
future. 

Under the general provisions title of 
the bill, there are 19 separate sections. 
For example, the conferees adopted a 
Senate amendment which provides that 
no individual who performs bagger or 
carryout services in military commis- 
saries shall be considered “employed” for 
purposes of the Fair Labor Standards 
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Act of 1938 if the compensation for such 
services is derived from commissary 
patrons as tips. 

This amendment was prompted by a 
Civil Service Commission decision for 
commissary baggers to be included in the 
definition of “Federal employees” in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Our Armed Services Investigations 
Subcommittee Panel on Non-Appropri- 
ated Fund Activities has looked into the 
situation and does not concur with the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The conference was informed that the 
Department of Defense opposes the Civil 
Service Commission ruling. Also, there is 
clear indication that commissary bagger/ 
carryout personnel, as well as patrons, 
strongly oppose the Civil Service Com- 
mission decision. Therefore, your House 
conferees concurred in the Senate 
amendment. 

Also under general provisions, the Sen- 
ate conferees accepted House language 
to extend for 2 years three authorities 
which would otherwise expire on Septem- 
ber 30, 1978. Those authorities are for 
special pay and bonuses for health pro- 
fessionals, reenlistment and enlistment 
bonuses for enlisted members in critical 
skills, and financial assistance for Marine 
Corp officer candidates in the platoon 
leaders class. The conferees also accepted 
the House provision to place in statute 
the present organizational structure of 
the Army Dental Corps. 

In addition, the House conferees 


agreed to accept, with an amendment, a 
Senate provision to revise sea pay for 
Navy enlisted personnel. The conferees 
agreed to continue the application of the 
present system of sea pay to all enlisted 


members on active duty on September 
30, 1978, who would lose eligibility under 
the new sea pay provision. This save pay 
protection would be effective for 3 years. 
Instead of moving immediately to the 
new higher rates, the conference agreed 
to move gradually, over 3 years, to the 
new rates, as requested by the House 
conferees. 

These are just some of the numerous, 
important provisions in the bill which 
will bring about enhanced capability and 
improved management in the military 
forces. The conference report deserves 
the support of the Members of the House. 

There are several printer’s errors in 
the printed version of the conference re- 
port (95-1402). 

On page 2, in section 201, at the end 
of the line beginning “For the Air Force”, 
the letter “b” appears and should be the 
word “be”. 

In title VI, section 601(c) (page 8), 
after the word “Act” on the fifth line of 
this subsection, there should be a period 
instead of a comma. 

In title VII, section 702 (page 8), the 
report refers to “section 731”. This should 
be section “701”. 

On page 12 in the printed version, sec- 
tion 805(d) of title VIII, in the sentence 
beginning “Such officer”, the word “com- 
manded” should be “commander”. 

On page 16, in the title preceding sec- 
tion 817, the word “canal” should precede 
the word “zone”. 
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In the printed version of the statement 
of the managers accompanying the 
conference report, there are several 
corrections necessary and I would like 
to highlight the significant ones for 
clarity in the legislative record. 

On page 20, in the section entitled 
“F-18 (Hornet)”, the figure “$85.0 mil- 
lion” should be “$55.0 million”. 

On page 27, in the section entitled 
“M60A3 tank production”, the number 
of tanks which were agreed to be author- 
ized was “410” not the “450” number 
which now appears in the statement. 

In the section entitled “Mark 46 tor- 
pedoes”’, on page 28 of the statement, the 
figure “$364.1 million” should be “$54.8 
million” and the figure “$335.4 million” 
should be “$26.1 million”. 

On page 28, in the section entitled 
“Mark 15 close in weapons system”, the 
figures “$114.1 million” and “$58.4 mil- 
lion” included money for spares, as well 
as the systems themselves. The figure of 
$71.1 million for the Mark 15 close in 
weapons system which is outlined in this 
section does not include money for 
spares, although the conferees did agree 
to provide $15.2 million for spares and 
this money is included in the overall bill 
total for Other Weapons, Navy, of $102 
million. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question regarding the language in the 
Statement of Managers relative to the 
Navy CTX airplane. Our committee re- 
port had language which stated that the 
committee approved the $27.4 million for 
22 CTX airplanes with the understand- 
ing that the procurement would be 
through a military interdepartmental 
purchase request and that the aircraft 
to be procured would be common with 
that of the Army and Air Force. 

However, the language in the State- 
ment of Managers stated that the air- 
craft authorized should be procured 
through open competitive procedures in- 
sofar as possible, and without breaching 
existing contractual commitments. Does 
that mean that the Navy cannot pur- 
chase the same type of CTX aircraft that 
they purchased last year? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I will state 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Davis) that the language does not 
mean that at all. It simply means, in my 
judgment, that the contract for procure- 
ment of 22 aircraft authorized and 
funded in fiscal year 1978, which was ex- 
ecuted by the Army on December 29, 
1977, will prevail. 

This contract included options for pro- 
curement of 22 additional aircraft each 
year in fiscal years 1979 and 1980. The 
Statement of Managers language says 
that the aircraft should be procured 
through open competitive procedures, in- 
sofar as possible, and without breaching 
existing contractual commitments. So, 
therefore, it means that after the exist- 
ing contract has expired, any additional 
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aircraft must be purchased through open 
competitive procedures, 

Mr. DAVIS. And this existing contract 
would be the one for the other option 
taking place, whether it is exercised or 
not? 

Mr. PRICE. In my opinion the gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. DAVIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, on page 13 of the con- 
ference report there is a section 810(a) 
expressing the policy of the United 
States to modernize the combatant 
forces of the U.S. Navy through the con- 
struction of advanced, versatile, surviv- 
able, and cost-effective combatant ships, 
and then the paragraph goes on and 
reads further: 

. - - including naval aviation platforms, 
that are more survivable, less costly, and 
more effective. . . 


“What does the phrase “less costly” 
mean at that point? Does that mean less 
costly than the ships that are presently 
under construction? 

Mr. PRICE. I think it means the most 
favorable contract arrangements that 
could be made. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman mean 
it is less costly than those that are being 
made at the present time? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I will yield 
to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. BEN- 
NETT), the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Seapower and Strategic and Crit- 
ical Materials, to answer that question. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it does not mean pre- 
cisely what the gentleman just said. It 
means, instead, that, in approaching 
what ship we are to build, the question 
of the cost shall be an element and the 
question of the combatant efficiency shall 
be an element. 

Mr. Speaker, we must bear in mind 
that this provision comes about as a re- 
sult of the Senate having a provision 
saying that we would have to build less 
costly ships, and you could not build a 
more costly ship. And we had a provision 
in our bill saying you had to explain why 
you were not going to make new com- 
batant ships nuclear. And to compro- 
mise and put the same wording in there, 
with the wording which was in the House 
proposal in the conference committee, 
we eliminate title VIII but, at the same 
time, provide that there be a report by 
the President as to why he chose one 
ship over the other, why nuclear or not 
nuclear, why a cheaper ship, or a more 
expensive ship. He would have to ex- 
plain why he chose one over the other. 
So the “less costly” does not mean less 
costly than we now build, but less costly 
than would be involved in other ships 
that were coming up for consideration. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. YATES. Does not there have to 
be some standard which is applied to 
the phrase “less costly”? 

Mr. BENNETT. If the gentleman will 
yield, yes, there is such a standard, and 
the standard is the competition in the 
procurement. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman say 
the intention of the conferees is that 
this applies for the future, that when 
there is competition for ships, that the 
less costly vessel would have to be 
accepted? 

Mr. BENNETT. Oh, no. It has to be 
considered as an element. 

Bear in mind that this language did 
not come from the House. It came from 
the Senate. We compromised the Senate 
language by saying there has to be a 
report, in either event. 

What is the page the gentleman was 
referring to? 

Mr. YATES. Page 14 of the report Iam 
reading from. 

Mr. BENNETT. Since I helped draft 
the language, I can just say that I took 
the Senate language and the language 
from the House side and made it logical. 
The language originally comes from the 
Senate, but we made it livable by doing 
this. 

Mr. YATES. As I read this language, I 
may say to the gentleman, it seemed to 
me what the gentleman is saying is 
that the present cost of shipbuilding is 
too high, that therefore we have to get 
something that is less costly. I do not 
know how else one can interpret that. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is what the Sen- 
ate wanted. 

Mr. YATES. I see. And that is why 
that language is in there? 

Mr. BENNETT. Absolutely. It came 
from the Senate. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on H.R. 
10929, I would like especially to address 
the shipbuilding portions of that bill. 

The conference report provides $6,191.5 
million for 15 new construction naval 
vessels, long lead for 5 more ships and 
some conversion funds. The Fresident’s 
budget provided only $4,712.4 million for 
15 new construction ships, while the 
House approved bill provided $7,026.1 
million for 16 new construction ships. 

Let me run down the agreements: 

We restored the entire amount for 
the long lead items for the Trident 
program. 

We agreed upon the cheaper version 
of the nuclear powered aircraft carrier— 
$1,930.0 million for a repeat Nimitz 
carrier. 

We agreed upon $369 million for those 
Aegis components which can be used 
on any new or existing nuclear cruiser 
or any Aegis destroyer. 

We provided $45 million to convert 
an LPH to a platform that can be con- 
verted to any of several roles—including 
especially air antisubmarine warfare and 
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air mine-countermeasure operations as 
well as marine amphibious assault land- 
ings. 

We provided $70 million for long lead 
funds for another LHA—amphibious 
landing assault ship. 

The Trident program requested this 
year included long lead for two more 
items. These items were both nuclear 
equipment and propulsion equipment. 
Restoration of the long lead items en- 
ables the industrial base for these very 
valuable items to be maintained. 

With respect to the Nimitz carrier, the 
House had authorized $2,129.6 million 
while the Senate had authorized $1,390 
million. The difference represented the 
cost of putting the magazines down be- 
low the water line. The Senate pointed 
out the advantage of having an exact re- 
peat Nimitz rather than a ship with 
design changes. It also pointed out that 
the change in the location of the maga- 
zines reduced the ordnance capacity of 
the carrier by one-third. The House 
thought these arguments sufficiently im- 
portant to agree to the lower figure pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The House authorized $1,096 million 
for full funding for a nuclear cruiser. 
The Senate authorized nothing for the 
cruiser. Both the House and the Senate 
think that it is extremely important to 
get Aegis to sea as quickly as possible. 
Therefore, we agreed to obtain an Aegis 
system but to let the decision as to which 
kind of naval vessel it should be installed 
on await congressional action next year. 

The Senate had included $45 million 
so that a LPH could be made into a 
convertible platform from which, upon 
appropriate conversions, various kinds 
of missions could be carried out. The 
conferees were especially anxious that 
this platform be used for antisubmarine 
warfare and for mine-countermeasure 
operations. The LPH’s should be able to 
be reconverted to amphibious landing 
operations in addition to its other addi- 
tional roles. 

The Senate provided $70 million for 
long lead funds for another LHA am- 
phibious landing assault ship. This LHA 
is to give the Marine Corps additional 
flexibility with respect to its amphibious 
landing operations in light of the re- 
moval of one LPH from full time Marine 
Corps assignment. 

The Senate bill provided two major 
legislative changes. One would repeal 
title VIII of Public Law 93-365 which re- 
quires that all new major combatant 
ships of the strike force be nuclear pow- 
ered unless the President determines 
that it is not in the national interest. 
The Senate bill also had its own new 
title VIII requiring all new aircraft car- 
riers to be smaller and cheaper than the 
Nimitz class carrier or the intermediate 
size carrier, the CVV, unless the Presi- 
dent finds that it is not in the national 
interest. 

The conferees tried to move the Navy 
forward with a new section that would 
drop the title VIII of Public Law 93- 
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365 and title VIII of the Senate bill and 
replace them with a new section which 
requires the President to present to the 
Congress his conclusions with respect 
to the survivability and cost effectiveness 
of each new combatant ship recommen- 
dation whether such ship should be nu- 
clear or conventionally powered and the 
reasons for such conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. Thus the President will 
be required to state why each new ship 
is large or small, why each new ship is 
nuclear or conventionally powered, and 
his reasons for selecting the particular 
ship that he did. The House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee will insist that for each 
major combatant ship of the strike forces 
there be an analysis of the comparative 
value of nuclear ships for the same mis- 
sion whenever conventional ships are 
being requested. 

On the whole, I think the authoriza- 
tion bill went a step forward in getting 
more ships of the battle effectiveness 
and the cost effectiveness required for 
our Navy. Not every decision should be 
based solely on money aspects. The de- 
cisions for obtaining new ships for our 
Navy must also be based on having our 
ships able to win in battle and save 
American lives in so doing. A cheap ship 
that cannot win is more of a waste than 
an expensive one that can win. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report on H.R. 10929 and 
urge its adoption as submitted. 

The defense authorization bill before 
you today represents many months of 
work by both Armed Services Commit- 
tees and the best judgment of the House 
and the Senate. It is a compromise be- 
tween these two bodies and I think, for 
the most part, incorporates the best of 
the two bills. 

Some of the programs originally au- 
thorized by the House were reduced or 
cut entirely, as were some on the Sen- 
ate side. The programs that were re- 
duced were weighed carefully for their 
priority or merit against other important 
programs in the competition for funds. 
Certain other programs were reduced 
without prejudice. 

Similarly, both sides accepted addi- 
tions in their bills, all with prudent con- 
sideration given to our limited budget. 

The result is a bill $942 million below 
that passed by the House, $857 million 
above that passed by the Senate, and $42 
million below the halfway point between 
the House and Senate bills. The bill total, 
$37 billion, is $1.5 billion above the Pres- 
ident’s original bill, and $102 million 
below the President’s bill when the air- 
craft carrier, which he later approved, is 
included. As you can see much effort was 
made to keep the bill total at a conserva- 
tive level. 

In procurement, the bill is $1.3 billion 
below the House version, $1.2 billion 
above the Senate version and $1.7 billion 
above the President’s bill. In research 
and development the bill is $426 million 
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above the House bill, $297 million below 
the Senate bill and $210 million below 
the President’s request. In civil defense 
the level authorized was $96.5 million, 
$40.5 million below the House bill and 
equivalent to the Senate and adminis- 
tration bills. 

A number of programs of utmost im- 
portance to the House were retained in 
the compromise bill, including the nu- 
clear aircraft carrier, the F-14 and F-18 
fighter aircraft, the advanced tanker 
cargo aircraft (ATCA), the ATD train- 
er aircraft for the National Guard, the 
MK-48 torpedo, and the surface effect 
ship. 

Major items from the Senate bill re- 
tained include $151 million for modifi- 
cation of the Air Force’s F-111 aircraft 
into electronic warfare radar jamming 
airplanes, conversion of an LPH amphi- 
bious assault ship into a light carrier 
for testing V/STOL concepts, and ad- 
vance procurement of a sixth LHA am- 
phibious assault ship for Marine Corps 
use. Also added from the Senate version, 
in research and development, were au- 
thorizations for $95 million for the 
LAMPS ASW program with the under- 
standing that the program would be re- 
structed to reduce costs, $36 million for 
development of a 120 mm German tank 
gun for use with XM-1 tank, and funds 
for V/STOL technology and a study of 
the cost effectiveness and operational 
concept design of V/STOL aircraft, in- 
cluding the AV-8B--. 

Other changes included the substitu- 
tion of the AV8B Harrier aircraft, a 
newer and more advanced V/STOL air- 
craft still in the testing stage, for the 


AV8A Harrier, compromise on the au- 
thorized level for the sea-launched cruise 


missile (SLCM) and ground-launched 
cruise missile (GLCM), and authoriza- 
tion of 410 M60 tanks, a level close to 
that recommended by the House. 

In its compromise on Navy shipbuild- 
ing, the conferees provided advance pro- 
curement of $369 million, rather than 
full funding, for the Aegis equipped nu- 
clear cruiser. The Senate conferees 
agreed to authorize long-lead funding 
for Aegis system components for a nu- 
clear-powered Aegis cruiser, whether the 
vessel be a new vessel or a conversion of 
the Virginia class. The House agreed that 
the Aegis components would be common 
to the conventionally powered DDG-47 
system, should it be necessary to inter- 
change the equipment among these ships. 

In addition to the new ships that were 
approved and the conversion of the LPH, 
advance procurement for a Trident sub- 
marine was authorized. 

With respect to future shipbuilding 
policy the conferees agreed to repeal title 
VIII which required nuclear power in 
combatant ships. 

It is important to note that the con- 
ferees agreed to a provision which estab- 
lishes as future policy a requirement that 
the Navy should be provided with less 
costly but more survivable and more 
effective ships. Further, the President is 
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asked to report on these factors in future 
requests for Navy ships. 

I feel the authorization bill before you 
now is a sound one, worthy of your full 
support. It combines the stronger pro- 
grams of the two bills and will help main- 
tain an adequate defense posture. Al- 
though I feel this country needs and de- 
serves certain improvements in our de- 
fense capabilities, the bill before you is 
the best we can offer given the funding 
constraints we have imposed upon 
ourselves. 

I would like to address at this time 
several important aspects of the bill, par- 
ticularly in the Navy shipbuilding 
program. 

The principal superiority of the U.S. 
Navy over the Soviet Navy lies in its car- 
rier force. The carriers and their air 
wings in combination with the SSN688 
attack submarines constitute the only 
combatant ships that will threaten So- 
viet naval operations in the coming 
decade. 

I am pleased to be able to say that at 
long last the country’s two legislative 
bodies have agreed to include in their 
defense authorization bill a large deck 
carrier of the Nimitz class. 

There are a total of 15 new ships au- 
thorized, 10 of which are combat ships 
and 5 are support ships. Although the 
shipbuilding program does include a 
Nimitz class carrier, I am concerned that 
the shipbuilding program will barely en- 
able the Navy to continue modernization. 
This program will not move the Navy 
forward toward a 600-ship level that was 
an original objective. 

I hope that in coming years Congress 
will commit itself to improving our 
Navy’s shipbuilding program in order to 
offset the continuing improvements in 
Soviet naval capabilities. 

Other provisions of the conference 
agreement of special note include: 

Authorizing the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to be a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and 

Removal of certain restrictions in the 
law, thereby permitting Navy women to 
be assigned to noncombat ships on a per- 
manent basis and to temporary duty on 
combat ships not expected to be assigned 
a combat mission. 

Further, there are a variety of provi- 
sions designed to improve recruitment 
and reenlistment rates, for both the Ac- 
tive and Reserve Forces. These and other 
provisions of the bill combine to make it 
progressive as well as sound. 

Despite certain shortcomings inherent 
in all compromises, the bill before you is 
adequate for our defense requirements, 
and again I urge your affirmative vote. 

@ Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I urge my 
colleagues to support the conference re- 
port on the fiscal year 1979 defense au- 
thorization bill. This report represents 
the product of many hours of difficult 
negotiations with the Senate. The con- 
Zerees confronted with over 200 differ- 
ences labored long and hard in reaching 
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agreement on major differences of great 
complexity. It was a difficult conference 
in which the House position prevailed 
on a number of issues, the Senate on 
others, and in a great many instances, 
both the House and Senate conferees 
were adamant and were forced to strike a 
compromise. The bill, which we bring 
back to the House, is a good bill and I 
would commend Chairman Price whose 
leadership provided the foundation for 
agreement. 

Although personally I do not agree 
with all of the actions taken, I rise in 
support of the bill and would merely use 
this opportunity to address myself to 
the most controversial and widely de- 
bated issue, that of the cruise missile 
carrier. 

On the recommendation of the Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee, 
which I chair, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee deleted the entire $41.2 million 
requested. This action was based on the 
vulnerability, high cost and performance 
constraints of the proposed wide bodied 
cruise missile carrier. On May 24, the 
action of the committee was upheld on 
this floor by a vote of 246 to 145. 

The Senate which had fully funded 
this questionable program was adamant 
in its position. The resultant compromise 
now before you provides $20.6 million for 
study and exploratory development and 
precludes the use of these funds for engi- 
neering development of any aircraft 
other than the B-52 as a cruise missile 
carrier. Additionally, the language in the 
report requires that the President report 
to the Congress on the results of such 
study and exploratory development to- 
gether with his decision on the aircraft 
to be used. 

I would point out to my colleagues that 
I led the opposition to this compromise 
and attempted to uphold the mandate of 
the House. The basis for the original 
House action has not changed. The De- 
fense Department only recently awarded 
contracts to Lockheed, Boeing, and Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas for conceptual studies 
of various alternative aircraft systems. 
A cruise missile carrier, other than the 
B-52, is not needed for years and, in fact, 
may be precluded or at least limited by 
SALT. Funding for any prototype dem- 
onstration of a wide-bodied cruise mis- 
sile carrier prior to a Presidential deci- 
sion on the type aircraft to be used is 
unnecessary and premature. 

In conclusion, I should point out that 
16 of the 26 conferees had serious reser- 
vations regarding the conference action 
and, for the benefit of my colleagues and 
the Department of Defense, I point out 
that this action does not represent a 
clear mandate of support for the admin- 
istration’s proposed cruise missile carrier 
program. It is a “wait and see” position 
which will not impede the President in 
any way in the ongoing SALT negotia- 
tions, a concern of a number of con- 
ferees, or in his decision on the type air- 
craft to be used.@ 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I an appropriations bill and with reap- 


have no further requests for time. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the conference report on the bill H.R. 
10929, Department of Defense Author- 
ization Act of 1979. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 13635, DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1979 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 1291 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. REs. 1291 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13635) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1979, and for 
other purposes, all points of order against 
the following provisions in said bill for fail- 
ure to comply with the provisions of clauses 
2 and 6, rule XXI, are hereby waived: be- 
ginning on page 14, line 10 through page 17, 
line 10; beginning on page 18, line 9 through 
page 20, line 17; beginning on page 21, line 
9 through page 23, line 2; and beginning on 
page 24, line 15 through page 27, line 18. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. MurpHy) is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the usual 30 minutes for the 
minority to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. QUILLEN), pend- 
ing which I yield myself such time as 
Imay consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1291 is 
the rule providing waivers of points of 
order during the consideration of the bill 
H.R. 13635, making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1979. The total 
appropriation is for $119.3 billion and it 
covers most military functions of the 
Department of Defense. 

House Resolution 1291 provides waiy- 
ers of points of order against several 
parts of the bill for failure to comply 
with the provisions of clauses 2 and 6, 
rule XXI, dealing with authorizations in 


propriations. 

The waiver of the rule prohibiting re- 
appropriations is necessary to allow the 
Department of Defense, in several spe- 
cific instances, to transfer funds that 
have already been eppropriated into new 
programs where they can be utilized more 
effectively. In addition, in order to allow 
the Defense Department to carry out its 
procurement efforts and some research 
and development programs in an order- 
ly fashion, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has provided that some funds ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1979 may re- 
main available for the next 2 or 3 fiscal 
years. That also constitutes a reappro- 
priation which requires a waiver. 

The waivers of clause 2 of rule XXI, 
which prohibits appropriations that have 
not been authorized by law, are granted 
only for specific provisions in this bill 
that are contained in the authorizing 
language, H.R. 10929, which has passed 
both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the rule and 
urge the adoption of House Resolution 
1291. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule waives points of 
order against certain provisions of H.R. 
13635, the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1979, for 
failure to comply with clauses 2 and 6 
of rule XXI. These clauses relate to un- 
authorized appropriations and reappro- 
priations, both of which are contained 
in the bill. 

H.R. 13635 provides appropriations 
totaling $119.2 billion and transfer au- 
thority of $160 million for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and related agencies. 
This is $9.5 billion over last year’s ap- 
propriation but $103.4 million below the 
administration’s request. 

There are a number of important na- 
tional security issues regarding weap- 
ons systems and other matters raised in 
this bill, but under this rule these issues 
can be addressed during the amendment 
process. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
NEpz1). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 
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The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 330, nays 7, 
not voting 95, as follows: 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Coleman 
Collins, Il. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 


Duncan, Tenn. 


[Roll No. 649] 


YEAS—330 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Eilberg 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Fiynt 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Coio. 
Jones, Okia. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lioyd, Calif. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 


Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 


McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa 
Murphy, Nl. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 


Oberstar 
Obey 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 
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Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 

Udall 
UlL.man 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 


NAYS—7 


Fascell 

Giaimo 

Ottinger 
NOT VOTING—95 


Ginn Mottl 
Gore Murphy, N.Y. 
Gradison O'Brien 
Harrington Pickle 
Hawkins Pressler 
Heckler Quie 
Heftel Rangel 
Holland Richmond 
Hubbard Rodino 
Burke, Calif. Huckaby Roncalio 
Burke, Mass. Treiand Rousselot 
Burton, Phillip Jenkins Rudd 
Caputo Jenrette Sarasin 
Chisho!m Jones, N.C, Sebelius 
Jones, Tenn. Shipley 
Kasten Skeiton 
Kemp Skubitz 
Krueger Teague 

Le Fante Thone 
Lioyd, Tenn. Trible 
Long, La. Tsongas 
Lujan Tucker 
McEwen Walsh 
Mathis White 
Meeds Whitley 
Metcalfe Wiggins 
Meyner Wilson, Tex. 
Mikva Wirth 
Miiford Wydiler 
Mitchell, N.Y. Young, Alaska 
Moakley Zeferetti 
Moss 


ennounced 


Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Winn 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Mo. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 

Sisk 

S:ack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 


Bingham Weaver 
Dingell 


Dornan 


Abdnor 
Ashiey 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Biaggi 
Blouin 
Bolling 
Breaux 
Brown, Ohio 


C.ay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conyers 
Cornwell 
Danieison 
Dent 
Diggs 
Emery 
Flowers 
Ford, Tenn. 
Fowler 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Garcia 
Gaydos 


The Clerk 
pairs: 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Abdnor. 

Mr. Richmond with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Gradison. 

Mr. Le Fante with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Jenrette with Mr. Caputo. 

Mr. Zeferetti with Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Emery. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mrs. Heck- 
ler. 

Mr. Ginn with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Rudd. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Cochran of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Trible. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Ford of Tennessee with Mr. Frenzel. 

Mr. Garcia with Mr. Lujan. 

Mrs. Lloyd of Tennessee with Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Moakley with Mr. Sarasin. 

Mr. Mikva with Mr. Thone. 

Mr. Tsongas with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Ireland with Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. Rangel with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Frey. 

Mr. White with Mr. Mitchell of New York. 

Mr. Meeds with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Phillip Burton with Mr. Sebelius. 


the following 
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Mrs. Burke of California with Mr. Roncalio. 
. Baucus with Mr. Pressler. 
. Ashley with Mr. Walsh. 
. Conyers with Mr. Young of Alaska. 
. Diggs with Mr. Fraser. 
. Gaydos with Mr. Mathis, 
. Gore with Mr. Huckaby. 
. Hawkins with Mr. Hubbard. 
. Blouin with Mr. Jones of North Caro- 


. Harrington with Mr. Heftel. 
. Clay with Mr. Krueger. 
. Cornwell with Mr. Whitley. 
. Flowers with Mr. Charles Wilson of 
Texas. 
Mr. Fowler with Mr. Skubitz. 
Mr. Metcalfe with Mr. Skelton. 
Mrs. Meyner with Mr. Wirth. 
Mr. Barnard with Mr. Mottl. 
Mr. Jenkins with Mr. Moss. 


Mr. WEAVER changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 638, 
EXTENDING DEADLINE FOR RATI- 
FICATION OF EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted a privi- 
leged report (Rept. No. 95-1439), on the 
resolution (H. Res. 1295), providing for 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 638) extending the deadline 
for the ratification of the equal rights 
amendment, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 
12452, COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOY- 
MENT AND TRAINING ACT OF 1973 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, from the 
Committtee on Rules, submitted a priv- 
ileged report (Rept. No. 95-1438), on the 
resolution (H. Res. 1294), providing for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12452) to 
extend and amend the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 
8729, AIRPORT NOISE COMPATI- 
BILITY PROGRAMS 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted a priv- 
ileged report (Rept. No. 95-1437), on the 
resolution (H. Res. 1293), providing for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 8729) to 
provide assistance to airport operators to 
prepare and carry out noise compati- 
bility programs, to provide assistance 
to aircraft operators to comply with 
noise standards, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, without objection, 
referred to the Committee on Science 
and Technology: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
the 27th Annual Report of the National 
Science Foundation, covering Fiscal 
Year 1977. 

This is an important document. Many 
of the issues facing our Nation today, in 
areas such as energy, the economy, and 
the environment, require special knowl- 
edge and detailed information. Advances 
in the sciences, many of which are dis- 
cussed in this report, enhance our under- 
standing of ourselves and the world about 
us, and thus assist us in seeking wise 
and intelligent solutions to these com- 
plex problems. 

Federally supported scientific progress 
has flourished now for several decades. 
This pursuit of scientific knowledge—at 
colleges and universities, national re- 
search centers, and other research or- 
ganizations—depends heavily on judi- 
ciously allotted Federal funds, as does 
the education of many talented young 
students who might not otherwise attain 
the careers in science for which they are 
qualified. 

This report describes in brief many of 
the National Science Foundation’s ac- 
tivities in the past year, in support of 
basic and applied research, as well as 
education and training in science and 
engineering. There is a significant em- 
phasis upon basic research, the principle 
mission of the NSF. In recent years, the 
American people have learned that even 
with the help of the most advanced tech- 
nology, some of our most pressing na- 
tional problems can be tackled only by 
diligent, long-term attention. The needed 
basic research supported by the National 
Science Foundation continually enlarges 
our capacity to deal with many of these 
major national and international issues. 

I believe the activities of the National 
Science Foundation reviewed in this An- 
nual Report represent funds well spent 
in the public interest. I, therefore, com- 
mend this report to your close attention, 
confident that many of you will share 
my interest in the extraordinary range 
of scientific pursuits that it describes. 

JIMMY CARTER. 

THE WHITE House, August 4, 1978. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC FACIL- 
ITIES AUTHORIZATION FOR GUAM 


Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 2821) 
to authorize $8,868,000 for grants to the 
government of Guam for construction 
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of public facilities, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment to the 
House amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment to the House 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment to the House amendments, as 
follows: 

GUAM 

Sec. 1. (a)(1) For grants to the govern- 
ment of Guam for the rehabilitation, up- 
grading, and construction of public facili- 
ties, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
Secretary) $13,868,000 for fiscal year 1979, 
and $20,000,000 thereafter, plus or minus 
such amounts, if any, as may be justified by 
reason of ordinary fluctuations in construc- 
tion costs from October 1978 price levels as 
indicated by engineering cost indexes appli- 
cable to the types of construction involved. 

(2) The Secretary may place such stipu- 
lations as he deems appropriate on the use 
of funds appropriated pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) (1) hereof. 

(3) Grants provided pursuant to this Act 
and not obligated or experided by the gov- 
ernment of Guam during any fiscal year will 
remain available for obligation or expendi- 
ture by such government in subsequent 
fiscal years for the purposes for which the 
funds were appropriated, 

(4) Funds provided under paragraph (a) 
(1) may be used by Guam as the matching 
share for Federal programs and services, 

(5) Authorizations of moneys to be ap- 
propriated under this subsection shall be ef- 
fective on October 1, 1978. 

(6) The Secretary is directed to prepare 
and transmit to the Congress no later than 
July 1, 1979, an analysis of the capital in- 
frastructure needs of Guam for the 1985- 
1990 timeframe. The analysis shall detail the 
nature and type of infrastructure needed, 
the adequacy of the existing infrastructure, 
the estimated costs of improvement, exten- 
Sion. rehabilitation, or replacement of the 
existing infrastructure to meet the projected 
demands, the capability of local government 
to fund such costs and the options avail- 
able, and shall provide a series of alterna- 
tives for Federal support for that portion of 
the infrastructure which cannot be financed 
by local government. 

(b) The government of Guam in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this Act or Pub- 
lic Law 95-134, may utilize, to the extent 
practicable, the available services and facili- 
ties of agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government on a reimbursable 
basis. Such amounts may be credited to the 
appropriation or fund which provided the 
services and facilities. Agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government may, 
when practicable, make available to the gov- 
ernment of Guam upon request of the Sec- 
retary such services and facilities as they 
are equipped to render or furnish, and they 
may do so without reimbursement if other- 
wise authorized by law. 

(c) Section 30 of the Organic Act of Guam 
(64 Stat. 384), as amended, is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Beginning as soon as the govern- 
ment of Guam enacts legislation establishing 
a fiscal year commencing on October 1 and 
ending on September 30, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, prior to the commencement of 
any fiscal year, shall remit to the government 
of Guam the amount of duties, taxes, and 
fees which the governor of Guam, with the 
concurrence of the government comptroller 
of Guam, has estimated will be collected in 
or derived from Guam under this section 
during the next fiscal year, except for those 
sums covered directly upon collection into 
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the treasury of Guam. The Secretary of the 
Treasury snall deduct irom or ada to the 
amounts so remitted the difference between 
the amount of auties, taxes, and fees ac- 
tually collected during the prior fiscal year 
and the amount of such duties, taxes, and 
fees as estimated and remitted at the be- 
ginning of that prior fiscal year, including 
any deductions which may be required as a 
result of the operation of Public Law 94-395 
(90 Stat. 1199) or Public Law 88-170, as 
amended (82 Stat. 863) .”. 

(d) Section 205 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize certain appropriatiors for 
the territories of the United States, to amend 
certain Acts relating thereto, and for other 
purposes” (Public Law 95-134) is amended 
by striking out “$25,000,000: Provided” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$35,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That $10,000,000 of such sums is not 
authorized to be appropriated prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1978. Health care needs shall include 
goods and services provided to maintain and 
operate the Medical Center of the Marianas: 
Provided further”. 

TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Sec, 2. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $15,000,000 for the Bikini 
people evacuated from Bikini Atoll, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, as a result 
of United States nuclear tests commencing 
in 1946, and their descendants. Of this 
$15,000,000: 

(1) $12,000,000 is authorized for the relo- 
cation and resettlement of the Bikini people 
within the Marshall Islands; and 

(2) to compensate the Bikini people for 
any radiological damage to their atoll an 
additional $3,000,000 shall be held in trust 
pursuant to the trust agreement established 
by Public Law 94-34, with the proceeds to 
be distributed in accordance with the pro- 
visions thereof. 

(b) None of the funds authorized pursu- 
ant to subsection (a) (2) above shall be avail- 
able for payment of any attorneys fees or 
associated expenses. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
prepare and submit to Congress by July 1, 
1979, a progress report on his efforts to estab- 
lish @ permanent location for the displaced 
people of Bikini Island. Such report shall 
review; alternative actions taken to provide 
the people of Bikini with temporary homes; 
political and social consequences of the re- 
location of these people on Kili Island; and 
the Secretary's attempt to locate, acquire, 
and develop a permanent location for the 
settlement of these people. Such report shall 
also suggest probable economic, social, po- 
litical, and cultural consequences which 
may result from the permanent settlement of 
these people in various alternative locations 
and inform the Congress of additional plans 
adopted by the Secretary, together with any 
recommendations he may have for legislation 
necessary to implement those plans, to pro- 
vide further assistance to the people of 
Bikini. 

NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for expenditure after Oc- 
tober 1, 1978, not more than $12,000,000 plus 
or minus such amounts, if any, as may be 
justified by reason of ordinary fluctuations 
in construction costs from October 1978 price 
levels as indicated by engineering cost in- 
dexes applicable to the types of construction 
involved, to assist in the acquisition and 
construction of a powerplant for the North- 
ern Mariana Islands together with upgrad- 
ing, rehabilitation, or replacement of distri- 
bution facilities. 

(b)(1) The government of the Northern 
Marianas in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, Public Law 95-134, or Public Law 94— 
241, may utilize, to the extent practicable, 
the available services and facilities of agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
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Government on a reimbursable basis. Such 
amounts may be credited to the appropria- 
tion or fund which provided the services and 
facilities. Agencies and instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government may, when practi- 
cable, make available to the government ot 
the Northern Marianas, upon request of the 
Secretary, such services and facilities as they 
are equipped to render or furnish, and they 
may do so without reimbursement if other- 
wise authorized by law. 

(2) Any funds made available to the 
Northern Mariana Islands under grant-in- 
aid programs by section 502 of the Covenant 
To Establish a Commonwealth of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands in Political Union With 
the United States of America (Public Law 
94-241), or pursuant to any other Act of 
Congress enacted after March 24, 1976, are 
hereby authorized to remain available until 
expended. 

(3) Any amount authorized by the Cove- 
nant described in paragraph (2) or by any 
other Act of Congress enacted after March 
24, 1976, which authorizes appropriations for 
the Northern Mariana Islands, but not ap- 
propriated for a fiscal year is authorized to 
be available for appropriation in succeeding 
fiscal years. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is authorized, upon the request of 
the Governor of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, acting pursuant to legislation enacted 
in accordance with sections 5 and 7 of arti- 
cle II of the Constitution of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, and for the period during 
which such legislation is effective, (1) to 
implement a food stamp program in part 
or all of the Northern Mariana Islands with 
such income and household standards of eli- 
gibility, deductions, and allotment values as 
the Secretary determines, after consultation 
with the Governor, to be suited to the eco- 
nomic and social circumstances of such is- 
lands: Provided, That in no event shall such 
income standards of eligibility exceed those 
in the forty-eight contiguous States, and (2) 
to distribute or permit a distribution of 
federally donated foods in any part of the 
Northern Mariana Islands for which the 
Governor has not requested that the food 
stamp program be implemented. This au- 
thority shall remain in effect through Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, and shall not apply to sec- 
tion 403 of Public Law 95-135. 


(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed, upon the request of 
the Governor of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, acting pursuant to legislation enacted 
in accordance with sections 5 and 7 of article 
II of the Constitution of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands, without reimbursement or other 
cost to the government of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands, to administer and enforce the 
provisions of section 601, 603, or 604 of the 
Covenant To Establish a Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands in Political 
Union With the United States of America 
(Public Law 94-241; 90 Stat. 263, 269) and 
in order to administer and enforce the col- 
lection of any payroll tax or other tax meas- 
ured by income which may be in force in the 
Northern Mariana Islands prusuant to sec- 
tion 602 of such Covenant. This authority 
shall continue until such time as the Gov- 
ernor of the Northern Mariana Islands, act- 
ing pursuant to legislation enacted in ac- 
cordance with sections 5 and 7 of article II 
of the Constitution of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, requests the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to discontinue the administration and 
enforcement of such taxes. The administra- 
tion and enforcement of such taxes by the 
government of the Northern Mariana Islands 
shall begin on January 1 of the year follow- 
ing the year in which such Northern Mariana 
Islands law is enacted. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary not to ex- 
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ceed $5,000,000 of which not more than 
$1,000,000 may be appropriated for fiscal year 
1979 to be paid to the government of the Vir- 
gin Islands for the purpose of promoting 
economic development in the Virgin Islands. 
The Secretary shall prescribe the types of 
programs for which such sums may be used. 

(b) (1) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for construction of hospital facili- 
ties in the Virgin Islands not more than 
$52,000,000 plus or minus such amounts, if 
any, as may be justified by reason of ordinary 
fluctuations in construction costs from Oc- 
tober 1978 price levels as indicated by en- 
gineering cost indexes applicable to the types 
of construction involved. 

(2) Grants provided pursuant to this sec- 
tion and not obligated or expended by the 
government of the Virgin Islands during any 
fiscal year will remain available for obliga- 
tion or expenditure by such government in 
subsequent fiscal years for the purposes for 
which the funds were appropriated. 

(3) Funds provided under paragraph (b) 
(1) may be used by the Virgin Islands as the 
matching share for Federal programs and 
services. 

(4) Authorizations of moneys to be appro- 
priated under this subsection shall be ef- 
fective on October 1, 1978. 

(c) (1) Section 9(c) of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 497) is 
amended by deleting the period at the end 
thereof and inserting “or such other date as 
the Legislature of the Virgin Islands may 
determine.”’. 

(2) Beginning as soon as the government 
of the Virgin Islands enacts legislation estab- 
lishing a fiscal year commencing on October 
1 and ending on September 30, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, prior to the commencement 
of any fiscal year, shall remit to the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands the amount of 
duties, taxes, and fees which the governor 
of the Virgin Islands, with the concurrence 
of the government comptroller of the Virgin 
Islands, has estimated will be collected in or 
derived from the Virgin Islands under the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
during the next fiscal year, except for those 
sums covered directly from collection into the 
treasury of the Virgin Islands. There shall be 
deducted from or added to the amounts so 
remitted, as may be appropriate, at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, the diflerence be- 
tween the amount of duties, taxes, and fees 
actually collected during the prior fiscal 
year and the amount of such duties, taxes, 
and fees as estimated and remitted at the 
beginning of that prior fiscal year, including 
any deductions which may be required as a 
result of the operation of Public Law 94-392 
(90 Stat. 1195). 

(3) Subsection 28(a) of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands is amended 
by deleting the phrase “less the cost of 
collecting all of said duties, taxes, and 
fees."". 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary such sums as 
may be necessary, but not to exceed $20,000,- 
000 per annum, for fiscal years 1979, 1980, 
and 1981 for grants to the government of 
the Virgin Islands to offset any anticipated 
deficit during such fiscal years. The Secre- 
tary is authorized and directed, after consul- 
tation with the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, to impose such conditions and re- 
quirements, on these grants as he deems 
advisable. Not later than July 1, 1979, she 
Secretary shall submit to the Congress a re- 
port on the financial condition of the Virgin 
Islands. The report shall: 

(1) identify, the specific sources of rev- 
enues, both Federal and local, availa>te to 
the Government of the Virgin Islands; 

(2) chart the revenues derived from each 
source and what, if any, increases couid be 
occasioned in the amount of such revenues 
by actions of the Virgin Islands Government; 

(3) Describe the extent to which changes 
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in actual revenues were occasioned by actions 
of the Federal Government or by circum- 
stances beyond the control of the Virgin 
Islands Government; 

(4) analyze expenditures to determine 
what economies, if any, could be obtained 
and identify the actions which could be taken 
by the Virgin Islands Government to obtain 
such economies; 

(5) review the long term debt structure of 
the Virgin Islands Government, including, 
but not limited to, whether such debt was 
incurred for purposes authorized by law, the 
total amount of such debt, the relation of 
the total debt ceiling, and the impact re- 
tirement of the debt will have on the future 
economic situation of the Virgin Islands; 

(6) detail and discuss various alternatives 
available to the government of the Virgin 
Islands and the Federal Government to re- 
vise and improve the process of supporting 
the necessary expenditures of the Virgin 
Islands Government; and 

(7) include his recommendations for any 
changes he deems advisable in the present 
Federal-territorial economic relationship. 


AMERICAN MEMORIAL PARK 


Src. 5. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Director of the National Park Service, is 
authorized and directed to develop, main- 
tain, and administer the existing American 
Memorial Park (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the “park"), located at Tanapag 
Harbor Reservation, Saipan. The park shall 
be administered for the primary purpose of 
honoring the dead in the World War II Mari- 
ana Islands campaign. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to the maximum extent feasible to 
employ and train residents of the Mariana 
Is'ands to develop, maintain, and administer 
the park. 

(c) Other points in the Northern Mariana 
Tslands relevant to the park may be identi- 
fied, established, and marked by the Secre- 
tary in agreement with the Governor of the 
Northern Marianas, 

(d) The Secretary shall provide for inter- 
pretative activities at the park, for which 
he is authorized to seek the assistance of 
appropriate historians to interpret the his- 
torical aspects of the park. To the greatest 
extent possible, interpretative activities shall 
be conducted in the following four lan- 
guages: English, Chamorro, Carolinian, and 
Japanese. 

(e) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, no fee or charge may be 
imposed for entrance or admission into the 
American Memorial Park. 

(f) The Secretary shall transfer adminis- 
tration of the park to the government of the 
Northern Mariana Islands at such time as 
the Governor, acting pursuant to legislation 
enacted in accordance with sections 5 and 
7 or article II of the Constitution of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, requests such a 
transfer. All improvements, including real 
and personal property, shall thereupon be 
transferred without cost to the government 
of the Northern Mariana Islands and there- 
after the full cost òf development, adminis- 
tration, and maintenance for the park shall 
be borne by the government of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, except as provided in sub- 
section (g) of this section. 

(g) For the development, maintenance, 
and operation of the park (but not for any 
acquisition of land or interests in lands}, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $3,000,000 effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1978. Amounts appropriated pursuant 
to this subsection shall remain available 
until expended. 

(h) Nothing contained in this Act is in- 
tended to alter or diminish the authority 
to exercise the five year option contained in 
article VIII of Public Law 94-241. 

WAR IN THE PACIFIC NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to commemorate the 
bravery and sacrifice of those participating 
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in the campaigns of the Pacific theater of 
World War II and to conserve and interpret 
outstanding natural, scenic, and historic 
values and objects on the island of Guam 
for the benefit and enjoyment of present and 
future generations, the War in the Pacific 
National Historical Park (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the “park”) is hereby 
established, 

(b) The boundaries of the park shall be 
as generally depicted on the drawing en- 
titled “Boundary Map, War in the Pacific 
National Historical Park, Guam" numbered 
P-—24-80,000—-B and dated March 1978, which 
shall be on file and available for inspection 
in the offices of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior. Following ninety 
days notice to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the Senate, the 
Secretary may make minor revisions of the 
boundary of the park by publication of a 
revised map in the Federal Register. 

(c) Within the boundaries of the park, the 
Secretary may acquire lands and interests 
therein by donation, purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, exchange, or transfer. 

(d) Other points on the island of Guam 
relevant to the park may be identified, estab- 
lished, and marked by the Secretary in agree- 
ment with the Governor of Guam. 

(e) The Secretary shall administer prop- 
erty acquired in accordance with the laws 
generally applicable to the management of 
units of the National Park System. 

(f) The Secretary is authorized to seek 
the assistance of appropriate historians to in- 
terpret the historical aspects of the park. To 
the greatest extent possible, interpretative 
activities will be conducted in the following 
three languages: English, Chamorro, and 
Japanese. 

(g) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into negotiations with the Secretary of De- 
fense for the berthing and interpretation of 
a naval vessel of World War II vintage which 
shall be accessible to the public on the island 
of Guam. 

(h) Within two years from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
develop and transmit to the committees 
named in subsection (b) a general manage- 
ment plan for the national historical park 
consistent with the purposes of this section. 
Within five years from the date of enactment, 
the Secretary, through the Director of the 
National Park Service, shall conduct and 
transmit to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources of the Senate and the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the House of Representatives a study of addi- 
tional areas and sites associated with the 
Pacific campaign of World War II. The study 
shall contain a description and evaluation of 
each area or site, and an estimated cost of 
acquisition, development, and maintenance 
of the area or site, if appropriate, together 
with such additional authority as may be 
needed to enable him to implement his rec- 
ommendations. The Secretary shall concen- 
trate his study within Guam and the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, but shall also investi- 
gate additional areas and sites within the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands to the 
extent pcssible, and may include other 
areas and sites in the Pacific area if prac- 
ticable. 

(i) The Secretary is authorized and direct- 
ed, to the maximum extent feasible, to em- 
ploy and train residents of Guam or of the 
Northern Mariana Islands to develop, main- 
tain, and administer the park. 

(j) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, no fee or charge shall be 
imposed for entrance or admission into the 
War in the Pacific National Historical Park. 

(k). For the purposes of the park estab- 
lished under this section, effective October 
1, 1978, there are authorized to be appro- 
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priated such sums as may be necessary, but 
not to exceed $16,000,000 for the acquisition 
of lands or interests in lands and $500,000 
for development. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK 


Sec. 7(a) (1). The first paragraph of section 
1 of the Act of October 5, 1962 (76 Stat. 746; 
16 U.S.C. 398c), is amended by adding a com- 
ma after the worlds “adjoining lands, sub- 
merged lands, and waters” and inserting “and 
Hassel Island located in Saint Thomas Har- 
bor and adjoining lands, submerged lands, 
and waters.”. 

(2) Such section 1 is further amended by 
inserting immediately before the last para- 
graph, the following: 

“HASSEL ISLAND 


“The area known as Hassel Island in Saint 
Thomas Harbor consisting of approximately 
135 acres, together with such adjoining lands, 
submerged lands, and waters as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior deems appropriate, but 
the boundaries shall not, in any event, ex- 
tend beyond 100 yards from the mean high 
water mark of the island.”. 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 2.”; 

(2) adding at the end of the first sen- 
tence the following: “In acquiring such 
lands, up to 6.6 acres, the Secretary may, 
when agreed upon by the landowner in- 
volved, defer payment or schedule payments 
over a period of ten years and pay interest 
on the unpaid balance at a rate not ex- 
ceeding the current prevailing commercial 
rate.”, and 

(3) adding the following at the end there- 
of: “(b) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to the maximum extent feasible to 
employ and train residents of the Virgin 
Islands to develop, maintain, and administer 
the Virgin Islands National Park.”. 


“(c) Subject’ to continued protection and 
use of Hassel Island for park and recrea- 
tion purposes, and such other conditions as 
the Secretary may deem appropriate, the 
Territory of the Virgin Islands may, within, 
but not after, five years after the date of 
the enactment of this subsection, by duly 
enacted legislation acquire all interests of 
the United States in Hassel Island by reim- 
bursing the United States in an amount 
equal to the amount actually expended by 
the United States for the acquisition of lands 
and interests in lands and for the costs of 
construction of permanent improvements, if 
any. 

““(d) (1) Except for property deemed neces- 
sary by the Secretary of the Interior for 
visitor facilities or administration of the 
park, any owner or owners of improved prop- 
erty on Hassel Island on the date of its 
acquisition, may retain for themselves a 
right of use and occupancy of the property 
for noncommercial residential purposes for 
twenty-five years or, in lieu thereof, for a 
term ending at the death of the owner or 
the owner’s spouse, whichever is later. The 
owner shall elect the term to be reserved. 
The Secretary shall pay to the owner the 
fair market value of the property on the 
date of such acquisition, less the fair market 
value on such date of the right retained by 
the owner. The authority of the Secretary 
to acquire the property commonly known 
as the Royal Mail (hotel) by condemna- 
tion shall be suspended for ten years from 
the date of enactment if such owner or 
owners agree, in writing, within ninety days 
after the enactment of this subsection to 
grant to the United States the right to pur- 
chase such property at a purchase price, 
mutually agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the landowner, which does not exceed the 
fixed value of said property on July 1, 
1978. 

“(2) As used in subsection (d)(1), ‘im- 
proved property’ means a single-family 
dwelling, the construction of which began 
before January 1, 1977, together with such 
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lands as are in the same ownership and 
appurtenant buildings located thereon. 

“(3) The Secretary may terminate a right 
of use and occupancy retained pursuant to 
subsection (d)(1) upon his determination 
that such use and occupancy is being, or 
may be, exercised in a manner inconsistent 
with the purposes for which they were in- 
cluded within the park and upon tender 
to the holder of such right of the amount 
equal to the value of that portion of the 
right which remains unexpired on the date 
of termination.”. 

(3) Section 3 is amended by inserting 
“(a)” immediately after “Sec. 3.” and by 
adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, no fee or charge shall be im- 
posed for entrance or admission into the 
Virgin Islands National Park.”’. 

(4) Section 4 is amended 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. Effective October 1, 1978, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for the acquisition of lands 
and interests in lands within the Virgin Is- 
lands National Park. For purposes of this sec- 
tion, acquisitions of land on Hassel Island 
shall be deemed to be acquisitions qualifying 
for payment under the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of the Act of June 10, 1977 (Public 
Law 95-42; 91 Stat. 210). In addition to such 
sums as may have heretofore been appropri- 
ated for development of public facilities 
within the Virgin Islands National Park, ef- 
fective October 1, 1978, there are authorized 
to be appropriated not more than $1,000,000 
for restoration and rehabilitation of historic 
Structures and for development of public 
facilities on Hassel Island, and not more than 
$500,000 as a grant to the Territory of the 
Virgin Islands for its use in furthering proj- 
ects undertaken pursuant to the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act, the Historic 
Preservation Act, or other comparable pro- 
grams upon the transfer of title to the 
United States of all properties held by the 
territory on Hassel Island.”. 

(5) Section 2(c) of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize the establishment of the 
Virgin Islands National Park, and for other 
purposes” (70 Stat. 940; 16 U.S.C. 398) is 
amended by adding the following sentence 
at the end thereof: “Notwithstanding the 
acreage limitations and boundary designa- 
tions contained in this section, the Secretary 
is authorized to accept through donation, or 
purchase from a willing seller, the real and 
personal property located on Lots 251-252 
Estate Contant Enighed, Parcels 86B and 
86AA Cruz Bay Quarter.”. 


AUTHORIZATIONS TO REMAIN AVAILABLE 

Sec. 8. Any amount authorized by this Act 
or by the Act entitled “An Act to authorize 
certain appropriations for the territories of 
the United States, to amend certain Acts 
relating thereto, and for other purposes” 
(Public Law 95-134; 91 Stat. 1159) but not 
appropriated for a fiscal year is authorized 
to be available for appropriation in succeed- 
ing fiscal years. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 9. Section 501 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize certain appropriations for 
the territories of the United States, to amend 
certain Acts relating thereto, and for other 
purposes” (Public Law 95-134; Stat. 1159) 
is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, notwithstanding any 
provision of law to the contrary.” after “it 
is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress”; and 

(2) in subsection 
“Notwithstanding any 
the contrary, any” 
thereof “Any”. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 10. Authorizations of moneys to be 
appropriated under this Act shall be effective 
on October 1, 1978. 


to read as 


(a) by striking out 
provision of law to 
and inserting in lieu 
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Mr. PHILLIP BURTON (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate amendments be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do so in 
order that we can have an explanation. 

The gentleman is referring to Guam 
construction authorizations for all the 
territories, that was passed by the Sen- 
ate yesterday? 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
if me gentleman will yield, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. That was in- 
troduced by Senator Hansen, as referred 
to in the Senate Recorp on page S12418. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I would just like to note that, among 
other things, the Senate did reduce by 
$20 million the amount we had provided 
for Guam, There was some misunder- 
standing between the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and the committee. 

I yielded to their recollection of the 
discussion and decided we would accept 
the Senate amendments, as before us. 

Mr. Speaker, we have before us today 
the conference report on S. 2821, the 1978 
authorization bill for the offshore areas 
of Guam, American Samoa, the Northern 
Mariana Islands, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


Earlier this year the Senate passed its 
version of this bill. The House Interior 
Committee added various provisions and 
the bill was reported out of committee 
without dissent on May 3. It was then 
passed by the House on June 5 by a roll- 
call vote of 292 to 54. A technical amend- 
ment to the bill was subsequently ap- 
proved in the House on June 7. 

On August 3, the Senate passed S. 2821 
with some amendments, and it is this 
bill we are taking up here today. It is a 
good bill, I believe, and one that should 
be supported by my colleagues in the 
House. 

S. 2821 now contains provisions that 
will do the following: For Guam: $13.9 
million is authorized for grants for capi- 
tal improvement projects in fiscal 1979, 
with $20 million authorized thereafter, 
and the Secretary of Interior is directed 
to prepare and submit to Congress by 
July 1, 1979, a study of the capital infra- 
structure needs of Guam for the years 
1985 to 1990. From this study, we should 
be able to determine what sums, in addi- 
tion to the $20 million, will be needed by 
Guam in the years ahead. 


For both Guam and the Virgin Islands, 
the prepayment of taxes sections, which 
originated in the House, have been 
changed somewhat by the Senate. The 
provisions were significantly reduced but 
made permanent, as opposed to the 5- 
year proposal in the House bill, but they 
do not extend to those taxes which go 
directly into the treasuries of either 
Guam or the Virgin Islands. As in the 
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House-passed version of the bill, the gov- 
ernments of Guam or the Virgin Islands 
will not be eligible for prepayments un- 
til their fiscal years are changed to coin- 
cide with ours. 

Also, for Guam, S. 2821 amends Public 
Law 95-134 which authorized $25 mil- 
lion to enable the government of Guam 


to purchase the Medical Center of the, 


Marianas to take care of their health 
care needs. This, as I pointed out on the 
floor on June 5, will allow up to an addi- 
tional $10 million to be appropriated to 
cover all bona fide loans, payments due 
for goods and services provided, and in- 
terest paid or due thereon relating to the 
maintenance and operation of the hos- 
pital until the purchase is complete. Ad- 
ditionally, it will cover the rising costs 
involved in this purchase due to the delay 
in appropriating the funds. Hopefully 
there will be some funds remaining to 
meet other health care needs in Guam. 

The $15 million authorized by the 
House for the Bikini people of the Mar- 
shall Islands, Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, is still in S. 2821 and 
does not represent the final amount that 
may well eventually be needed to help 
these people whose lives have been so 
traumatically affected by U.S. nuclear 
testing on Bikini Atoll. The Serate has 
made a change in the proposed distribu- 
tion of the $3 million authorized for the 
people. 

While the House authorized $1.5 mil- 
lion to be paid to the people as ex gratia 
payments and another $1.5 million to be 
paid into the Bikini trust fund estab- 
lished under Public Law 94-34, the Sen- 
ate has provided that the entire $3 mil- 
lion be put into the trust fund, and my 
colleagues on the committee and I have 
agreed to this plan. 

In addition to the above, the bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Interior to pre- 
pare and submit to the Congress a prog- 
ress report on the Bikini people and their 
resettlement in the Marshalls. 

For the Northern Mariana Islands, the 
$12 million the House authorized for a 
powerplant is still in the bill. As I re- 
marked back in June, the Northern 
Marianas are dependent upon a 35-year- 
old power barge on loan from the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers. If they are to ever 
develop the private sector of their econ- 
omy and encourage the kinds of business 
investment out there that they need to 
succeed, a powerplant is essential since 
the barge is inadequate to meet their 
growing needs. 

Another provision provides that any 
funds made available to the Northern 
Mariana Islands under grant-in-aid pro- 
grams provided for in section 502 of the 
covenant (Public Law 94-241) or pur- 
suant to any other act of Congress en- 
acted after March 24, 1976, or any 
amendments enacted to these acts, shall 
remain available until they are ex- 
pended. Additionally, any amounts au- 
thorized by the above for a fiscal year 
shall remain available for appropriation 
in succeeding fiscal years. 

The House-approved food stamp lan- 
guage was revised in the Senate in order 
to make it comply with some requests 
made by the Department of Agriculture. 
As written, if the government of the 
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Northern Marianas decides to request 
the program, it will give them some fiex- 
ibility in its design. Additionally, it will 
enable them to have it only for the 
length of time the NMI find it neces- 
sary to have it operating. 

The House language authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if requested 
by the Governor of the Northern Mari- 
anas, to administer and enforce the 
collection of the various taxes, in- 
cluding the Federal taxes, in the islands, 
remains in the bill, with a slight modifi- 
cation. 

And lastly, the American Memorial 
Park is authorized to be established at 
Tanapag Harbor, Saipan. The park's 
primary purpose is to honor the dead in 
the World War II Mariana Islands cam- 
paign, and “relevant to the park”, a 
rhrase contained in this section, makes 
it clear that any other areas of signifi- 
cance related to the campaign may be 
identified, established and marked by the 
Secretary in agreement with the Gover- 
nor of the Northern Mariana Islands. 
The $3 million herein authorized for the 
park, is in addition to the $2 million pro- 
vided in the Covenant. 

For the Virgin Islands $5 million is 
authorized for an economic development 
loan fund to help local entrepreneurs; 
$52 million is authorized for the Virgin 
Islands hospitals. This will provide for a 
hospital on St. Croix, one on St. Thomas, 
and a clinic on St. Johns. 

Additionally, a $20 million grant for 
each of 3 years is authorized to the Goy- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands to offset 
any anticipated deficit during these 
years, while directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to submit to the Congress by 
July 1, 1979, a very comprehensive re- 
port on the financial condition of the 
Virgin Islands in order to prevent con- 
tinuing deficits. This $20 million, like the 
other sums authorized, will be available 
until appropriated because of language 
contained in S. 2821. 

The authority granted in section 4 
(d) to the Secretary of Interior to im- 
rose such conditions and requirements 
as he may deem advisable is confined to 
the 3-year $60 million grants for the Vir- 
gin Islands as provided in said section 
4(d). 

Additionally, the U.S. Government will 
now pick up the costs of collecting all 
revenues pursuant to subsection 28(a) 
of the Virgin Islands Revised Organic 
Act tax provisions which includes the in- 
come tax as well as other revenues. This 
change was made while drafting the pre- 
payment section for the Virgin Islands 
and is one that should have taken place 
a long time ago. 

Under the provisions of S. 2821, the 
Virgin Islands will also get a park, 
namely, Hassel Island, which consists of 
approximately 135 acres and is located in 
St. Thomas Harbor. Up to $1 million 
for restoration and rehabilitation of his- 
toric structures is authorized for Hassel 
Island and up to $500,000 for develop- 
ment of public facilities. 

Additionally, a donation of land and 
property to be used for an environ- 
mental study center in the Virgin 
Islands National Park is permitted by 
language in the bill. 
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For Guam, the bill authorizes the 
creation of the War in the Pacific 
National Historical Park on Guam, to 
establish this park $16 million is author- 
ized to commemorate the bravery of 
those who participated in the cam- 
paigns of the Pacific during World War 
II. Another $500,000 is authorized for 
development of the park. Again, as in 
the Northern Marianas park section, 
“relevant to the park” means that the 
Secretary may identify, establish and 
mark any other areas of significance 
related to the World War II campaign. 

I believe that sums up the major pro- 
visions of S. 2821. Thanks are due to 
many individuals for their work on this 
bill. My colleagues on the Interior Com- 
mittee, especially Congressmen Don 
CLAUSEN and ROBERT LAGOMARSINO, are 
to ke commended for their fine contribu- 
tions to this legislation. Congressman 
Won Par has once again come through 
for his constituents in Guam as will be 
evidenced by all of the benefits the peo- 
ple of Guam will be receiving from this 
bill. Eddie Pangelinan, the elected repre- 
sentative to Washington from the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, is responsible for 
the powerplant authorization and the 
other benefits that wili accrue to the 
Northern Mariana people as a result of 
his contributions to the legislation and 
he is to be acknowledged and thanked. 


Senators JACKSON, BENNETT, JOHNSTON, 
HANSEN, and McCLURE also played a lead- 
ing role in formulating this bill. And 
Jim Beirne, Tony Bevinetto and Laura 
Stevens, Senate staff members, are all 
to be commended for their work on this 
bill as are Tom Dunmire, Eni Hunkin, 
Pat Krause and Lee McElvain of the 
House Interior Committee staff. 

And finally, the people of the Virgin 
Islands have Delegate Ron DE Luco to 
thank for all the provisions that will 
benefit them in the years ahead. With- 
out his enormous political skills and his 
credibility here in the Congress, it could 
not have been done. Because of his tire- 
less efforts, the long-term health care 
needs of the Virgin Islands people have 
been addressed by the Congress. Thanks 
to him, local Virgin Islands people will 
finally be helped in order to develop the 
private sector of the Virgin Islands’ 
economy. 

And all the people in general will ben- 
efit from the grants which will permit 
the Virgin Islands government to sig- 
nificantly reduce its revenue shortfall 
until the current Hess oil tax vacation 
ends. The grants provision refiects Ron’s 
concern that the Virgin Islands be in a 
position of strength in order to bargain 
with Hess Oil and it confirms Ron’s wis- 
dom in earlier opposing the short-term 
budget relief the Hess agreement would 
have provided the Virgin Islands gov- 
ernment. 

In fact, it was precisely for this reason 
that the Senate and the House agreed 
to authorize the $20 million a year grant 
program, an action that would have 
never been taken but for the belief in 
Ron’s ability to resist the easy solution 
to complex problems facing the people 
of the Virgin Islands. As one distin- 
guished Member of the other body stated, 
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“Tf I weren’t convinced that Ron DE 
Luco was fiscally responsible, I could 
never have approved of this 3-year $60 
million grant.” 

S. 2821 is the product of the efforts of 
many concerned legislators like Ron DE 
Luco and Tony Won Pat and others, and 
my colleagues on the committee and i 
urge the House to approve it. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of S. 2821 and concur 
in the amendments of the other body. 
Essentially, this is the same authoriza- 
tion legislation that passed the House by 
a vote of 292 to 54 on June 5, 1978. Since 
that time, the bill was amended, under- 
going essentially a “tightening” up proc- 
ess. Let me explain. 

Based on testimony by the administra- 
tion, section 1 now authorizes $20 million 
in additional funds beyond fiscal year 
1979 to the government of Guam for 
purposes of capital improvements. In all 
likelihood additional sums will be 
needed; however, the administration at 
this time is unable to provide a detailed 
program for infrastructure development 
to support this conclusion. Accordingly, 
subparagraph 1(a) (6) directs the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide relevant 
data and cost estimates to the Congress 
by July 1, 1979. 

Section 3 of the bill has been modified 
upon the request of the administration 
to allow the Secretary of the Treasury 
sufficient flexibility—if and when re- 
quested by the Northern Marianas—to 
administer and enforce tax collection in 
the Commonwealth. You will recall, that 
it was the consideration of the Interior 
Committee that the IRS be enlisted to 
assist the new Commonwealth with its 
expertise in establishing and maintaining 
a Viable tax system. 

Section 4 has been amended, author- 
izing sufficient funds to cover for 3 years 
the anticipated financial deficits in the 
Virgin Islands. The other body added 
this provision following testimony—in- 
formation not available to the House at 
the time of passage—by the U.S. Comp- 
troller for the Virgin Islands. He raised 
serious questions relevant to the fiscal 
operations of the Virgin Islands Govern- 
ment and concludes that: 

A decision must be made soon to increase 
revenues and/or decrease expenditures or 
the territorial government could become vir- 
tually insolvent. 


Accordingly, in addition to authoriz- 
ing sufficient funds to keep the Govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands solvent, S. 
2821 mandates that a comprehensive 
analysis of financial conditions in the 
Virgin Islands be made and that the re- 
port be submitted to the Congress no 
later than July 1, 1979, 

Lastly, the bill, as now amended, di- 
rects the National Park Service to review 
sites and areas of historical interest in 
the Pacific as a result of World War II 
and to recommend alternatives for their 
preservation. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 5, 1979, I stated 
before this body: 

In this bill, we demonstrate legislative re- 
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sponsiveness. It is frugal in cost when com- 
pared to the social and economic problems 
it will overcome. 


Since the legislation before us repre- 
sents an improvement, I urge my col- 
leagues once again to lend their full sup- 
port in passage. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the first request of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PHILLIP 
Burton). 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1979 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 13635) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1979, 
and for other purposes, and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to 
not to exceed 2 hours, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS) 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon) ? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Texas could inform the 
House the program for the remainder of 
the day. Is it the intention of the gentle- 
man to go forward into amendments and 
have votes this afternoon? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, it has been announced 
that the House would adjourn today at 
around 2 o'clock. If we have 2 hours of 
general debate, it is not expected that 
any controversial amendments will be 
brought up. We would want to finish the 
general debate and begin to read, but not 
very far. 

Mr. BAUMAN. So that there probably 
will not be further votes today? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not think there will 
be any recorded votes today. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Texas and I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Manon). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 13635, with 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon) will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we come now to the 
consideration of the last general appro- 
priation bill of this session; the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill. 


As I pointed out in the House yester- 
day, we have done an excellent job in 
securing the timely passage of appropri- 
ation bills through the House. But only 
one of the regular annual appropria- 
tion bills has cleared both the House 
and the Senate and gone to the Presi- 
dent. I am pleased to report that it now 
appears that we are beginning to move 
rapidly. In my opinion, I repeat, the 
House has done a magnificent job in 
passing the various appropriations bills 
in this session. We have passed about 
10 supplementals and 11 regular appro- 
priation bills and we now have this major 
bill to consider. 

This is the largest bill, I believe, that 
has ever been presented to the House of 
Representatives in the history of the 
Congress. The bill is slightly over $119.3 
billion. It is a far cry from the first ap- 
propriation bill for the Armed Forces 
that I had the honor to present to the 
House of Representatives. 

I became a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations back in 1939. In 1940 I 
became a member of the War Depart- 
ment Appropriation Subcommittee. We 
had not provided for the unification of 
the services at that time. On April 9, 
1949, on a Saturday, we filed the first 
report on a unified appropriations bill 
for the armed services, and on April 13, 
we passed the bill through the House 
and sent it to the other body. That bill 
was not as large as the one we have today. 
It was for $13 billion. 

The House was not as vote-happy at 
that time as we are now, when we are 
having votes on matters of relative in- 
significance. In fact, there was no roll- 
call vote on that measure back in 1949. 
There was only one vote in opposition. 
The bill was passed by a vote of 271 to 
1 and we have come a long way from $13 
billion to $119 billion. 

I think we need to recognize that the 
$119 billion provided in this bill is not 
all the money that is in the budget 
which is being considered by the Con- 
gress for national defense. This bill does 
not include $2.6 billion for the production 
of nuclear warheads. That appropriation 
is handled by the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

This bill does not include the funds for 
civil defense, and it does not include a 
number of items that could properly be 
called a portion of our national defense 
effort. It does not include the $8 billion 
in the President’s tudget for foreign aid. 
I realize that foreign aid is a very con- 
troversial subject, and that it could be 
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argued with considerable validity that 
much of it is not for national defense. 

I think it must be admitted that she 
purpose of the foreign aid request of the 
President is to promote peace and stabil- 
ity in the world and in the defense of the 
United States. So one could say that we 
are considering about $130 billion at this 
session of Congress for national defense, 
which is not a small sum. 

The report on the bill is over 400 pages. 
It would be impossible in a short time 
to cover the various items funded in the 
bill. Generally speaking, there is in the 
bill for the Army about $29 billion, for 
the Air Force about $33 billion, and a 
whopping $41 billion for the Navy. 

Those Members who are interested— 
and all of the Members are—if they will 
turn to pages 4 and 5 of the committee 
report they will see just what the com- 
mittee has done by way of major addi- 
tions and reductions in the President’s 
budget. 

Members are interested in the funds 
provided for the Reserve Components. 
The bill provides more than $5 billion 
for the Reserves, some $300 million more 
than was requested in the budget. I quote 
a statement in the committee report on 
the funding of the Reserves. 

COMMITTEE SUPPORT OF THE RESERVE 
COMPONENTS 


The fiscal year 1979 budget includes re- 
quests of over $4.9 billion dedicated solely for 
the pay, allowances, operation, and mainte- 
nance for the Reserve components, not in- 
cluding those additional funds requested 
within the procurement accounts for Guard 
and Reserve support or those activities budg- 
eted within the active components for direct 
support of the Reserve components. The re- 
quest is an increase of $240 million above the 
amount provided in fiscal year 1978. The 
Committee is recommending for fiscal year 
1973 a total of approximately $80 million 
above the amount requested in the budget 
for the operating accounts. Additions for air- 
craft procurement exceed $257 million. 

The Committee is recommending the fol- 
lowing for the Reserve components: 

An increase of $5 million to support con- 
tinuation of the reenlistment bonus begun 
last year; 

An increase of $4 million vo provide funds 
for the newly recommended authorization of 
an enlistment bonus; 

An increase of $3.1 million to continue the 
48 paid drill status of 3,000 Army Reserve 
members; 

An increase of $74.9 million to continue 
the Naval Base Reserve at its 87,000 average 
strength level; 

An increase of $31.4 million to fully fund 
the reauested 363,000 average strength of the 
Army National Guard; 

The addition of 16 C-130H transport air- 
craft totaling $145 million for the Air Na- 
tional Guard; 

The addition of 7 two placed TA-7D air- 
craft for the Air National Guard at a total 
cost of $96.6 million; 

The addition of one C-9B transport air- 
craft for the Navy Reserve. 

A new general provision restricting the 
number of times that Reserve and Guard 
component members may perform equivalent 
training in lieu of their normal scheduled 
training; 


Full funding of the request for recruitng 
and career retention personnel; 

An increase in real property maintenance 
totaling $6,500,000; 

Full support for a total of 825,458 man 
years for all Reserve components, an increase 
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of 35,758 above the requested 789,700 man 
years; 

An increase of 670 man years to the active 
Navy for Naval Reserve support; 

In recommending these adjustments In the 
fiscal year 1979 request, the Committee has 
again presented a balanced package that 
recognizes the continued strength shortfalls 
the Reserves are facing and provides the 
necessary funds for significant improve- 
ments; this continues the Ccmmittee’s 
strong support for the nation’s Reserve com- 
ponents which form such an increasingly 
critical element of our country’s “total 
force” concept. 


Mr. Chairman, I will obtain permission 
later to revise and extend my remarks 
and place in the Recorp a lot of infor- 
mation which I think will be of interest 
and should be included. 

It seems a little unreal that, with no 
war in progress, and no war anticipated, 
certainly, in the near future, we would 
be appropriating $119 billion for defense, 
along with other defense-related items; 
that we would have 500,000 servicemen 
and women overseas, that we would have 
2 million in uniform, and that we would 
have 1 million civilian employees of the 
Defense Department. 

George Washington said we should not 
keep large standing armies, large stand- 
ing military forces; and, of course, in his 
day that was right. But we have to be 
sure in today’s world that we are in a 
state of considerable readiness. 

Some say, “Well, we lost the war in 
Korea, we lost a war in Vietnam,” or “We 
did not achieve our objectives.” There is 
a lot of argument pro and con on that 
issue. But bear in mind: that any la-:k 
of success in Vietnam and Korea was not 
because we lacked the military power, 
was not because we lacked the weapons, 
was not because we lacked the manpower. 
Whatever lack of success we experienced 
was not as a result of any deficiency on 
the part of the United States in that 
respect. It was a matter of foreign policy. 

We state in the report that for the 
present and for the forthcoming fiscal 
year we consider the sums requested in 
this bill to be reasonably adequate. It 
provides a lot of items for all of the three 
services, which will be discussed further 
in the general debate and in the amend- 
ment period. We are $9 billion above the 
defense bill of last year. If you want to 
add the $2 billion in the budget, but not 
in this bill, for pay increases which will 
come next year in the supplemental, you 
will have about an $11 billion increase 
over last year. It is a lot of money availa- 
ble to the Defense Department. The un- 
obligated balance totals about $18 billion, 
as the Members will note from the report. 
The unexpended balance available to the 
Defense Department is a whopping sum 
of $79 billion. 


Of course, this results somewhat by 
reason of the fact that we fully fund 
weapons systems that take a number of 
years to build. Last year we had a lot of 
discussion about the B-1 bomber. This 
year we will have a lot of conversation 
about the aircraft carrier. In my service 
as chairman of this committee I have 
had the honor and the privilege of pilot- 
ing bills through this House which pro- 
vided large sums of money for the Navy 
and for the carriers. We are not attack- 
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ing the carrier. The carrier is an im- 
portant element in our Defense Depart- 
ment. We have a very considerable car- 
rier force, a total of 13. The latest addi- 
tion will be the aircraft carrier Carl 
Vinson, which is scheduled to join the 
fleet in 1982. This will be the fourth 
nuclear carrier. 

There will be a motion made to delay 
any carrier in this year’s bill. That issue 
will be discussed at some considerable 
length. So I think that it would be wise 
for us to proceed and complete this de- 
bate today, and then on Monday to pro- 
ceed under the 5-minute rule to con- 
sider this measure. At the conclusion of 
my remarks, I shall insert a discussion 
and table comparing the United States 
and U.S.S.R. Navies. 

Mr. Chairman, in further reference to 
my work on defense appropriations, I 
would like to say that I have been a pro- 
defense member since I entered the Con- 
gress in 1935. I became a member of the 
War Department Appropriation Sub- 
committee in 1940 and chairman of the 
Defense Subcommittee for all the serv- 
ices in 1949. I have presented to the 
House through the years defense appro- 
priations totaling $1.7 trillion. I do not 
apologize for being the recordholder in 
this area. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place in the Recor at this point, a dis- 
cussion and table comparing the Navies 
of the United States and the Soviet 

nion. 


COMPARISON OF U.S, VERSUS U.S.S.R. Navies 


During the last few years, there has been 
a growing debate in Congress and in the 
media concerning the rapid decline in the 
number of ships in the U.S. Navy; the con- 
siderable growth in the Soviet Navy, and its 
emergence as a “blue water” or deep ocean 
fleet; the Soviet shipbuilding program of 
some 23 ships per year compared with an 
average of only 15 ships per year for the 
US. Navy; and generalized comparisons of 
the U.S. Navy with the U.S.S.R. Navy. The 
Committee wishes to make a few construc- 
tive observations relating to these issues 
without engaging in a discussion as to 
whether or not we need a fleet of 500 or 600 
or 1,200 ships to meet our worldwide mari- 
time responsibilities and commitments. 

The first issue addresses the decline in the 
number of ships in the U.S. Navy. In the 
early 1970's, the Navy made a conscious de- 
cision to strike older and less capable ships 
from the fleet. The reason for this decision 
was twofold. First, the older ships were costly 
to operate and maintain, and even after 
major modernization, these older ships would 
still be lacking in effectiveness compared 
with today’s ships and their technology. 
Second, the funds saved in avoiding costly 
modification efforts on these older ships 
could be made available to build new ships 
and thereby improve and modernize our 
fleet. Since the newer ships would be far 
more capable than those to be retired, the 
Navy did not plan to replace the older ships 
on a one-for-one basis. Therefore, the fact 
that the fleet has declined in numbers from 
967 ships in 1974 to 459 ships today is not as 
serious as it may appear looking at bare 
numbers alone. Older ships that were retired 
did not and could not meet today’s threat, 
whereas the newer ships entering the fleet 
do, or nearly so. Navy witnesses testified 
that, in part, it is through our technological 
growth that made possible a reduction in the 
number of ships we require. This is not to 
say that numbers are not significant and 
important in any peacetime or war scenario. 
The most recent five year shipbuilding pro- 
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will increase the fleet to over 525 ships 
by the end of fiscal year 1984. 

The second issue concerns the growing So- 
viet fleet, its emergence as a deep ocean 
Navy, and the Soviet shipbuilding program 
of some 23 ships per year since 1970. This, of 
course, is all true. However, the Soviet Navy 
is experiencing the same obsolescence prob- 
lems the U.S. Navy has experienced in certain 
types of ships and these Soviet ship numbers 
are predicted to decline as older Soviet ships 
are retired, It should be noted also that a 
large number of these current Soviet ships 
as well as ship deliveries in the last seven 
years include smaller patrol combatants, 
mine warfare, and other ships the U.S. Navy 
has chosen not to build in large numbers in 
that time span. There is no question but that 
the U.S. Navy has and continues to outdeliver 
the Soviets in total surface combatant ship 
tonnage annually. We simply build larger 
and more capable ships. 

As examples of the foregoing discussion, 
data provided by the Navy earlier this year 
indicates that between the years 1970 and 
1977, the U.S. Navy has delivered more total 
ships in the category of major warships over 
1,000 tons, nuclear-powered attack sub- 
marines, and replenishment ships than have 
the Soviets. In that same time span, on the 
other hand, the Soviets have delivered a to- 
tal of approximately 100 other ships in the 
category of nuclear-powered ballistic missile 
submarines, conventionally powered sub- 
marines, patrol ships, and minesweepers. 
The U.S. Navy has delivered a total of only 
four patrol combatants and mine warfare 
ships in that timeframe and has chosen not 
to build and deliver any submarines in the 
latter caterory between 1970 and 1977. 

It should be emphasized that the signifi- 
cant U.S. ship delivery output in that seven 
year period is in spite of our many ship- 
building problems. If the U.S Navy had not 
experienced the construction delivery slip- 
pages in its shipbuilding programs at the 
three major shipyards where the outstanding 
claims were pending, and if the ships in those 
shipyards had been delivered by their origi- 
nal contract delivery dates, the U.S. Navy 
would have had 30 additional major surface 
ships and nuclear-powered attack subma- 
rines in the fleet today. It might be pointed 
out also that as of May 9, 1978, the U.S. Navy 
had a total of 105 ships under contract. 
These ships under contract include a nu- 
clear-powered aircraft carrier, 47 surface 
combatants (of which two are nuclear- 
powered cruisers), 27 nuclear-powered attack 
submarines, and 26 other shins. In addition, 
there were three other ships funded in fiscal 
year 1978 that were not yet under contract 
as of that date. They are a nuclear-powered 
attack submarine, a DDG-47 AEGIS de- 
stroyer, and the DDH-997 air capable ship. 
In summary, therefore, our testimonv this 
year disclosed that new construction shin de- 
liveries programmed for fiscal year 1979 will 
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arrest the decline in numbers of ships in the 
fleet and will increase our active ship force 
levels. 

One of the main concerns of the Commit- 
tee is that while we have been experiencing 
increased sophistication and complexity of 
our ships, we also have been faced with a 
shortage of skills in shipyards and a decrease 
in productivity. These factors all mean longer 
ship construction periods and increased 
costs when compared with shipbuilding pro- 
grams of past years. We are using only about 
nine shipyards for new construction and 
three of those nine shipyards are building 
about 70 percent of those ships under con- 
struction contracts. Unless this overall trend 
is reversed, the Committee fears that this 
could well portend a smaller U.S. Navy of 
the future. Perhaps a large number of less 
costly ships in all combatant categories may 
well be the ultimate solution of this di- 
lemma, In the final analysis, however, this is 
a decision Navy planners must address in 
future shivbuilding programs. 

The other issue involves comparisons of 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. navies. While the Commit- 
tee does not wish to engage in a “numbers 
game” when comparing the U.S. and Soviet 
navies, nevertheless, numbers are inevitably 
used in making such comparisons. These 
comparisons can be irrelevant when done 
improperly or out of context. The Commit- 
tee feels, therefore, that some observations 
in this area are in order. Navy witnesses in 
testimony this year mentioned a Soviet navy 
of some 1,700 ships. That number can be 
misleading because it includes nearly 400 
ships classified as patrol combatants, am- 
phiblous warfare, and minewarfare ships. 
Our Navy has built relatively few patrol 
combatants, our amphibious ships, while 
fewer in numbers, are far more capable and 
larger, and most of our minewarfare ships 
are in the Naval Reserve Fleet and as such 
are not included in U.S. Navy ship numbers 
usually cited. Another 780 Soviet ships are 
in the auxiliary ship category and include 
mobile logistics and other support ships. 
Some 675 other support ships in that 780- 
ship total include over 100 ocean tugs, over 
80 surveying ships, about 75 buoy tenders, 
and significant numbers of oceanographic 
research ships, water carrier ships, barracks 
ships, cargo ships, and so forth. In other 
words, many of these ships are in the cate- 
gory of ships that would be operated by our 
Coast Guard, by the Navy’s Military Sealift 
Command, by the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, by university 
and sea grant institutions, and/or would be 
included in our merchant marine. 

On the other hand, U.S. Navy ship num- 
bers exclude ships operated by the Military 
Sealift Command (MSC), which is a com- 
mand of the U.S. Navy much like the Mili- 
tary Airlift Command is a command of the 
Air Force. The MSC operates 35 auxiliary 
and support ships for the U.S. Navy. These 
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ships include several types of auxiliaries 
such as oilers, supply ships, fleet tugs, re- 
search, instrumentation, surveying, cable re- 
pair, and other specially configured ships for 
the U.S. Navy. In addition, the 58 Navy Re- 
serve Fleet (NRF) ships, while manned by 
active U.S. Navy personnel up to as much 75 
percent of the total manning for NRF ships, 
normally are excluded from U.S, Navy ship 
totals. If 29 NRF destroyers are included in 
the U.S. Navy numbers, a different picture 
emerges in the major surface combatant 
totals for the U.S. and USSR navies as shown 
in the following table: 


Over 3,000 tons: 
Aircraft carriers 


Total major surface 
combatants 


Another meaningful comparison might in- 
volve the navies of the U.S. and its allies 
with the navies of the USSR and its allies. 
While it is true the Soviet Navy has a large 
number of ships, it must be remembered that 
a significant number are small in size and 
are for coastal defense. The other Warsaw 
Pact members, however, have relatively few 
major surface combatants. Our allies, on the 
other hand, (including NATO, France, Japan 
and Spain), have navies which total nearly 
1,300 ships. This total includes aircraft car- 
riers, helicopter carriers, cruisers, destroyers, 
frigates, submarines, amphibious, minewar- 
fare, patrol escorts, and other craft. Our tes- 
timony disclosed that new construction by 
NATO countries of destroyers, frigates and 
submarines increased from 12 ships in 1976 
to 21 ships in 1977, including some for ex- 
port. Navy witnesses had no data available 
for NATO naval auxiliary ship construction. 
Our NATO allies particularly have a major 
role to play in any European confrontation 
and their contribution should not be over- 
loo*ed in such overall Navy comparisons. 

The foregoing Committee observations are 
being made for the purpose of placing the 
U.S. Navy and its Soviet counterpart in a 
more meaningful perspective. 


Under leave to extend. I include a sum- 
mary tabulation from the committee re- 
port and a statement in the Forces sup- 
ported by the bill. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1978 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL 


Agency and item 
(1) 


RECAPITULATION 


Title |—Military personnel. 

Title 11—Retired intay personnel.. 
Title 1!1—Operation and maintenance. 
Title IV—Procurement. 


FOR FISCAL YEAR 1979 


Budget estimates of 

New budget (obliga- 
tional) authority authority fiscal 
fiscal year 19781 


(2) 8) 


$28, 055, 837, 000 


$27, 211, 200, 000 
10, 148, 938, 000 
37, 376, 200, 000 
31, 927, 600, 000 


14, 362, 000 
100, 800, 000 


new (obligational) New budget (obliga- New budget (obliga- 
year 1979 recommended in bill 


Bill compared with— 


Budget estimates of 
new (obligational, 
tional) authority, authority, fisca 
fiscal year 1978 year 1979 


(4) (6) 


tional) authority 


12, 215, 448, 000 
KEY 092, 000 
100, 800, 000 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1978 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL 


Agency and item 
a) 


Title + ve ts pg (additional transfer authority, sec. 833). 


Title 1X—Related agenci 


Total, Department of Defense (NOA). 
(Transfer from other accounts, 


Total funding available. 
qi ransfer authori a 
Liquidation of dei iency). 


bs ny by organizational component: 


te ransfer won aa accounts)... 
Defense agencies/OS = 
Retired military A wae I5 
T R E E ER A E E E E 


Total, Department of Defense (NOA). - 
(Transfer from other accounts) 


Total funding available. 
Cans authority) 
Liquidation of deficiency)... 


1 Includes amounts in Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1978. 


Forces To BE SUPPORTED 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The fiscal year 1979 budget will support 
Active Army forces of 16 divisions, 5 sep- 
arate brigades, 1 combat brigade—Air Cav- 
alry, and 3 armored cavalry regiments and 
Reserve forces of 8 divisions, 24 separate 
brigades, and 4 armored cavalry regiments. A 
summary of the major active forces for fis- 
cal years 1977, 1978, and projected for 1979 
follows: 


Fiscal year— 
1977 1978 


Divisions: 
Airborne 
Infantry. 
Mechaniz 
Armored . . 
Air assault. 


Total 
Nondivisional combat units: 
aan. cavairy regiments 
ri 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The proposed budget will support an active 
fieet of 457 ships at the end of fiscal year 
1979 compared with 452 at the end of fiscal 
year 1978 and 464 at the end of fiscal year 
1977 and an active aircraft inventory (Navy 
and Marine Corps) of 5,213 at the end of fis- 
cal year 1979 slightly reduced from fiscal year 
1978. The forces will include 13 multipur- 
pose (CV/CVN) carriers. 167 ASW and air de- 
fense escort ships and 65 amphibious assault 
ships at the end of fisacl year 1979 as well as 
2,051 Navy and Marine Corps tactical aircraft 
and 433 ASW aircraft. A number of new ships 
will join the fleet during fiscal year 1979 in- 
cluding 4 nuclear attack submarines, 1 am- 
phibious assault ship, 1 submarine tender, 
and 8 destroyers from new construction. A 
summary of active Navy forces to be sup- 
ported, as refiected in the January Budget, 
follows: 
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FOR FISCAL YEAR 1979—Continued 


Budget estimates of 

New budget (obliga- new (obligational) 
tional) authority authority fiscal 
fiscal year 1978! year 1979 


(2) (3) 


New budget (obliga- 


recommended in bill 


($750, 000, 000) ($750, 000, 000) 
45, 050, 000 53, 183, 000 


109, 713, 166, 000 119, 300, 283, 000 
(258, 500, 000 


Bill compared with— 


Budget estimates of 
new (obligational 
authority, fiscal 
year 1979 


New budget (obliga- 
tional) authority, 
fiscal year 1978 


tional) authority 


(4) 


(5750, 000, 000) 
4, 725, 000 


119, 196, 827, 000 
(160, 200, 000) 


+-$9, 675, 000 


+9, 483, 661, 000 
(—98, 300, 000) 


+$1, 542, 000 


—103, 4 
(+160; 200, 000) 


109, 971, 666, 000 
50, 000, 000 


~“40, 135, 800,000 


34, 217, 400, 000 
4, 402, 710, 000 
10, 148, $38, 0CO 


119, 300, 283, 000 


64, 

” (83, 800, 000) 
4, 131; 593, 000 
9; 010; 000, 000 

45, 050, 000 


109, 713, 166, 000 
(258, 500, 000). . - 


+9, 385, 361, 000 
(—21, 000, 000) 


119, 357, 027, 000 +56, 744, 000 
(750, 000, 000 


29, 370, £04, CCO +2, 202, 674, CCO —$71, 748, 000 
99, 000 , 400, 000) 


(99, 400, 000) (+99, 

41, ay fn) food +1, 055, $40, 000 
+15, 000, 000) 

—636, 014, 000 
(+45, £00, 000) 
+415, $24, 000 
—$, 100, 0C0 
+1, 542, 000 


~103, 456, C00 
+160, 200, 000) 


+687, 041, 000 
+1, 128, £, CCO 
+9) 675, 0CO 


+9, 483, 661, 000 
{= —98, 300, al 


54, 725, 000 


119, 1£6, 827, 000 
(160, 0, 200, 000)" 


109, 971, 666, 000 119, 300, 283, 000 
(750, 000, 000) ~ (750, 000, 000) 
(21; 000; 000)3,-2- pao --- 2-2 


Fiscal year— 
1977 1978 


Commissioned ships 
in active fleet 


Acphibious assault ships. 
Aircraft inventory (active). 
Toan, aircraft (USN and 


) 
ASW aircratt (fixed and ro- 
tary wing) 
Marine divisions. 
Active dut 
personn 723, 824 
532, 324 
191, 500 


711, 700 


521, 700 
190, 000 


Reserve components 
personnel, paid drill 
training.. 119, 103 

87, 000 
32, 103 


84, 400 


51, 400 


Marins Corps. 33, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


For end fiscal year 1979, the Air Force 
budget provides for an active force,structure 
of 80 tactical fighter and attack squadrons, 
organized into 26 combat wings, 6 air de- 
fense interceptor squadrons, and 24 strategic 
bomber squadrons, including both B-52s 
and FB-11is. Also supported in this budget 
are 32 airlift squadrons. The Minuteman and 
Titan ICBM Force will be kept at its cur- 
rent strength of 1,054 launchers. 

Asummary of major Air Forces as proposed 
in the President's Budget follows: 


Fiscal year— 


Category 1977 1978 


USAF tactical cones a and at- 
tack squadrons 1... ___ 77 79 


119, 357, 027, 000 
00). 


: H, 385, 361, 000 
(750, 000. ; 


~ (—21, 000, 000) 


456,7 744, 4,000 


Fiscal year— 


Category 1977 1978 


USAF air defense interceptor 


6 6 
Strategic bomber wi ang oe 5 24 24 
ICBM launchers. - : 1, 054 1, 054 1,054 
USAF airlift squadrons. 32 32 32 
Aircraft inventory, active 3... , 256 9, 238 9, 157 
Active duty military 570,479 570,800 565, 600 
Reserve components person- 

nel 138, tg ag. E ag ped 


Air National Guard.. 
Air Force Reserve. is, 537 Hy 300 53, 200 


1 Includes overseas interceptors. 

2 Includes active Air Force, Air National Guard, and Air Force 
Reserve. 

3 Projected average strength (paid duty training). 


The gentleman from Florida, Bos 
SIKEs, and I have sat together in com- 
mittee over a period of many years. He 
and I have worked together in the in- 
terest of our country. Bos SIKES has done 
an outstanding job for the Nation. He 
has never faltered in his dedication and 
support of programs designed to pro- 
mote the defense and security of the 
Nation. The country owes him a debt of 
gratitude. His interest in the military 
has been a prime concern. 

I would like to say much the same 
thing about my distinguished colleague 
from Georgia, Jack FLYNT, my friend, 
an unwaivering supporter of all national 
defense causes throughout his service in 
the Congress and on the Appropriations 
Committee. Jack FLYNT has not served 
on the subcommittee as long as Bos 
Sixes, but his service has been of the 
highest quality. His knowledge of mili- 
tary matters has been of great assistance 
to me and the committee. 

Further, I would like to say this about 
the staff of the Defense Subcommittee: 
Without their assistance, the discharge 
of our responsibilities would have been 
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impossible. No group in government is 
more knowledgeable or dedicated in 
military matters than the Defense Sub- 
committee professional staff which in- 
cludes Ralph Preston, John Garrity, Pete 
Murphy, Derek Vander Schaaf, Chuck 
Snodgrass, Dave Willson, Bob Davis, 
John Plashal, and Austin Smith. They 
are ably supported by Sandy Gilbert and 
Marcia Matts. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
Imay consume. 

Mr. Chairman, before getting into my 
remarks on this defense bill, I think it 
would be in order to remind the House 
that our beloved chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas, GEORGE MAHON, is 
bringing his last defense bill to the floor. 
I could not speak today without first 
commenting on what a tremendous man 
GEORGE Manon is. He has been a real 
inspiration to me. I have been on a num- 
ber of subcommittees and committees 
since I have been in Congress, and never 
have I dealt with a person who has been 
more fair with the minority, who has 
been more forthcoming with informa- 
tion he had that the whole committee 
should have, a man who had a greater 
determination to see to the adequate de- 
fense of this country. 

So, I believe that as GEORGE MAHON 
leaves this House, what he has done for 
the defense of the country will be re- 
membered here for generations to come. 

I would also like to comment, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may, that we are losing on 
our subcommittee two other very able, 
dedicated public servants in Bos SIKES 
of Florida and Jack FLYNT of Georgia. 
These three have been determined that 
we would have a good defense in this 
Nation. This country is stronger and this 
country is better for their having served 
on this subcommittee and in the Con- 
gress. All three have been extremely 
helpful to me and to the minority, and 
we shall miss them on the subcommittee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
let this moment pass without saying that 
I appreciate the words of my friend from 
Alabama. I can reciprocate by saying 
that I have never served with a finer 
man than Jack EDWARDS of Alabama, 
who has done a good job, who has co- 
operated in a nonpartisan way in the 
interests of national defense. It has been 
an honor and a privilege to work with 
him and ail the members of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
comments. This subcommittee does work 
closely together. I think the thing that 
makes it a good subcommittee is that we 
can really disagree, and we do. We have 
some real good knock-down drag-out 
fights on our subcommittee. 

We usually come out with a bill that 
is the best a composite group can pro- 
duce. And that is not to say we always 
all agree with everything in the bill, but 
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I believe the Members can assume prop- 
erly that when we come to the floor with 
a bill it has been hashed over in great 
detail. 

I would also like to comment, Mr. 
Chairman, on the work of the other 
members of the subcommittee and on 
the very fine staff that we have. This is 
a tremendous bill in scope and in dol- 
lars and in number of pages of hearings 
and in the number of pages of commit- 
tee reports and all the rest. There is no 
way we could do it without the very 
able staff that we have. 

The chairman has presented an excel- 
lent summary of the recommendations 
and the details of all these actions are 
laid out in our committee report. I will 
not belabor this point. I intend to focus 
on a few key issues as I see them. 

Mr. Chairman, for fiscal year 1979, 
the committee is recommending a total 
of $119.4 billion. That amount would ex- 
ceed last year’s level by a whopping $9.4 
billion. While some portion of the pro- 
posed increase is due to inflation, one- 
third to a half would constitute real pro- 
gram growth or about 3 percent. Real 
program growth translates into improved 
combat readiness in the near term with 
continued modernization and enhanced 
capabilities over the long run. 

When compared to the budget request, 
the recommended amount would consti- 
tute a net increase of $56.7 million. By 
our standards, that would be a very mod- 
est increase indeed. 

But Mr. Chairman, that number pro- 
vides no insight into our deliberations. 
While we funded the budget at close to 
the amount requested, we took consid- 
erable liberties with the amounts ap- 
proved for each service within the budg- 
et. I want to stress that we did not set 
out to rearrange the budget, but it sure- 
ly worked out that way. 

To fully understand what we did, it is 
necessary to look at how the committee 
redistributed the funds between the 
three services. In brief, we cut approxi- 
mately $1.2 billion from the Army and 
Air Force R. & D. and procurement ac- 
counts and, in effect, added a net $1.4 
billion in unbudgeted items to the Navy 
procurement account—$976 million for 
shipbuilding and $425 million for air- 
craft. 


That in a nutshell, Mr. Chairman, is 
what my comments are about. 

The budget, as presented to the Con- 
gress last January, proposed a signifi- 
cant shift in priorities away from those 
established by earlier administrations. 
The budget placed renewed emphasis on 
increasing the combat capabilities of our 
conventional air and ground forces in 
NATO, which is essential, while placing 
less emphasis on shipbuilding programs 
and certain Navy missions—a subject 
which is in some controversy now. There 
is certainly no agreement yet between 
the Navy and Defense Department as 
to what the future role of the Navy 
should be or at least I do not perceive 
such a clear understanding. But I think 
this is at the heart of the problem with 
the Navy portion of the budget. 

The committee unquestionably sup- 
ports the plan to strengthen our NATO 
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defense posture. The committee also be- 
lieves that we cannot allow any further 
decline in our naval strength. The Navy 
is no longer able to buy the ships and air- 
craft in the quantities it needs to effec- 
tively carry out all of its assigned 
missions. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this was the 
single most important factor we consid- 
ered in reaching our recommendations. 

The United States is a seapower. Our 
dependence on the sea has continued to 
grow as we have become more involved 
in the world economy. Yet as our de- 
pendence on the sea has increased, our 
ability to control the sealanes has come 
under increasing challenge by the Soviet 
Union. 

Herein lies the real problem, Mr. 
Chairman. 

While all of us want to provide what 
is necessary for the defense of this Na- 
tion, the truth is there is only so much 
money available. This being the case, we 
have to struggle with the problem of how 
best to spend the dollars available, and 
I am just not sure that this bill ade- 
quately addresses this problem. 

As I said, we took $1.2 billion from the 
Army and Air Force and, in effect, gave 
it to the Navy. In other words we are 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

The Army appears to be getting its 
production problems under control and 
is now producing tanks, antitank weap- 
ons and the like in reasonable quantities. 

The Air Force also apparently is get- 
ting its house in order because it is now 
buying its principal weapon system— 
tactical fighter aircraft—in significant 
quantities. We found that the Air Force 
has been able to buy from three to four 
times as many aircraft with only 55 per- 
cent more funding than the Navy. Thus, 
the Air Force is able to meet its needs for 
the most rart, but if the Navy continues 
down this road, it will not be able to 
maintain its 12 active carrier airwings 
very much longer. The reason is very 
simple. The Navy needs to buy at least 
180 tactical combat aircraft per year just 
to stay ahead of normal peacetime at- 
trition, but actual deliveries of naval 
combat aircraft have been running far 
below that figure. 


In the face of growing Soviet tactical 
air capabilities in Europe, the Air Force 
could certainly use more F-15’s. This 
year we provided funds to buy 78 of these 
aircrait. That converts toa monthly pro-, 
duction rate of 6.5 aircraft—a relatively 
low rate. Last year we provided funds 
for 97 F-15’s or 8 per month. There is a 
capacity in being to produce 12 to 13 per 
month or up to 156 F-15’s per year. We 
could have added F-15’s for the Air 
Force, and we probably should have. 


Fersonally, I am very concerned, and 
I believe the committee shares this con- 
cern, that one of the reasons the Navy is 
unable to buy all the aircraft it needs is 
that there are just too many different 
types of aircraft in the inventory. 

We held special hearings on the vari- 
ous tactical air programs this year, and 
it was clear that the Air Force’s aircraft 
procurement policy is in faily good shape. 
The Air Force is getting down to four 
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tactical combat aircraft—the F-15 and 
F-16 fighters, A-10 attack aircraft, and 
the E-3A airborne early warning and 
control aircraft. 

The Navy’s aircraft procurement pro- 
grams, by comparison, are in need of a 
major overhaul. This year, for example, 
the Navy requested funds to buy eight 
different tactical combat aircraft—A-4M 
attack; A-6E, attack; EA-6B, electronic 
warfare; F-14A, fighter; F/A-18, 
fighter/attack; CH-53E, assault helicop- 
ter; P-3C, ASW, and F-2C, airborne early 
warning. Not being satisfied with that, 
the committee deleted the A-4M aircraft, 
but added A-7E and AV-8A attack air- 
craft and increased the buy of F-14 and 
F-18 aircraft. The net result of all this 
is that the Navy may be buying 9 differ- 
ent types of tactical combat aircraft, and 
if tactical support were included—CTX, 
C-9, and EC-130 aircraft—the Navy 
would be buying 12 different tactical air- 
craft in fiscal year 1979. 

With this kind of procurement policy, 
it is impossible to buy aircraft in econom- 
ical numbers. The F/A-18 and AV-8B 
will help to reduce the number of differ- 
ent aircraft in the Navy and Marine 
Corps inventory in the future by replac- 
ing four existing aircraft—the F-4, 
figter; A-7, attack; AV-8A/C, attack, 
and A-4, attack—and could, in turn, lead 
to larger and more economical buys of 
fewer types of planes. 

Let us now turn to the question of 
ships. The problem here is very simple. 
Navy ships are costing too much. 

This problem is already manifesting it- 
self in the Trident and SSN-688 sub- 
marine programs. Everybody agrees that 
these are fine boats and that they will 
serve a useful purpose. But the Trident 
costs about $1.2 billion each. The cost of 
each SSN-688 is about $400 million. The 
result is that we are only planning to 
buy 13 Tridents and 37 SSN-688 class 
boats. We really need many more than 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, we could have more 
smaller submarines in more oceans of the 
world for about the same cost if we were 
not so totally captivated by the need to 
build ever larger and more expensive 
vessels. The recent decision taken by the 
conference committee to repeal title 8 of 
the defense authorization bill—requiring 
nuclear power on naval ships—is a step 
in the right direction. We need to build 
less expensive ships in far greater num- 
bers, but we cannot do that if we spend 
all our money on just a few ships. 

The fleet is shrinking in size, and we 
are buying fewer and fewer ships each 
year. We need to be able to put ships in 
all the oceans of the world, but that can- 
not be done if we do not have the ships. 
This bill, for example, contains funds to 
buy the single most expensive ship in 
history—the CVN-71 nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier. By the time we finish 
building this ship, the price tag will 
probably exceed $2.5 billion; and at the 
very earliest, the CVN-71 would be de- 
livered in 1986 or 1987. Well, the ques- 
tion is whether we really need this ex- 
pensive carrier at this time. We could 
build many more Navy combat ships for 
$2.5 billion. And so the committee gave 
considerable attention to this question. 
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By a 7 to 6 vote, the subcommittee said 
to build the CVN-71. When the full com- 
mittee voted on the question of deleting 
this carrier the vote was 26 to 26 and so 
the motion to delete failed. You can see 
that this is not easily resolved. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, the more we 
spend on expensive Navy ships and 
planes, the less we can spend on other 
requirements for the Army and Air 
Force and more particularly on the 
Navy's other needs. Contrary to popular 
belief, there is a bottom in the money 
well, and therefore we must clearly have 
priorities that reflect a well-balanced 
defense posture—one that meets the 
threat head on and not one shaped by 
service rivalries, or by disputes between 
the services and the Secretary of De- 
fense or one shaped by defense contrac- 
tors. And in truth, the priorities should 
not necessarily be set by the Congress. 
But we do get extremely frustrated by 
the confusion generated by the adminis- 
tration. 

The bottom line is that the committee 
has recommended $41.2 billion for the 
Navy, $29.4 billion for the Army, and 
$33.6 billion for the Air Force; and it 
may be of interest that the Navy consist- 
ently gets 45 to 50 percent of all military 
procurement funds. 

I cannot say this is wrong, but I do 
argue that the numbers are subject to 
question when we have a tuzzy policy on 
the Navy mission, when the Navy does 
not have enough ships or aircraft and 
we are still spending money like it was 
going out of style on a few ships and 
close to a dozen different Navy aircraft. 

I could argue all day long about how 
much is needed in this bill and how 
much each military branch requires. 
When we get right down to it, though, 
I don't believe there is anyone in this 
Chamber that knows the answer to 
that question. I certainly do not have the 
answer. But the problem does cry out for 
study and consideration and a clear 
sense of direction. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, we have carefully 
reviewed the budget. We have deleted 
some items. We have added some, and 
we have transferred some from one area 
to another. We did the best we could, 
but this is not a perfect bill by any 
stretch of the imagination. With some 
of the exceptions noted earlier, I believe 
that the funding, as proposed in the bill, 
is adequate to meet our needs for a 
strong defense posture at this time. But 
in the years to come, I believe we will be 
called upon to spend even greater sums 
if we are to respond to the continuing 
Soviet advances and if we are to provide 
funds for our own technological pbreak- 
throughs. That is why it is so important 
to make the best use of every defense 
dollar. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I happily 
join in paying tribute to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON), my 
beloved colleague of many years. I have 
been privileged to sit by his side during 
countless hours of committee hearings, 
through many markups, and through 
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days of floor deliberations. I know the 
caliber and the contributions of this 
man. His work has truly been monu- 
mental. It will endure for many years. 
The gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON) 
is a great American, the kind of leader 
the Congress needs. 

By the same token, Mr. Chairman, I 
proudly recognize the outstanding con- 
tributions to the Congress, to national 
security, and to the Nation of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT). I know this 
very distinguished colleague very well, I 
have been happy to share with him a 
warm friendship. No man could have 
worked harder in all his undertakings; 
no man could have been more zealous in 
his efforts to insure the security of 
America. His background in the military, 
in law, in public life admirably fitted him 
to step into the position of leadership in 
the Congress. There always is a need 
here for men of character and ability. 
He has accepted great responsibility in 
an unflinching manner. Few have worked 
harder or been more highly respected. 
He has performed the work entrusted 
to him in a way that will endure to his 
credit throughout the year. This Con- 
gress and the Nation will miss the serv- 
ices of the able and distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia, my close and dear 
friend, JOHN FLYNT. 

Mr. Chairman, while participating in 
what I anticipate will be my last markup 
on the subject of appropriations for the 
defense of the United States—H.R. 
13635—I was forcefully reminded of and, 
to an extent, appalled by the pattern 
of the manner in which major budget 
decisions are made in our democracy. 
Particularly is this true of the process of 
allocating our fiscal resources among the 
various agencies of Government. 

It is not at all surprising to find that 
in times of relative well-being, particu- 
larly after engaging in conflict, we move 
drastically to draw down our military 
forces and to reduce support and weap- 
ons procurement. We seldom compensate 
this reduction with significant increases 
in research, development, and testing to 
insure the capability to achieve readi- 
ness in further emergencies. 

There are always the same several rea- 
sons for the drawdown. One is that we 
no longer need to maintain military 
strength at the levels of periods of con- 
flict. This is obvious and accepted. An- 
other, incredibly, is that a maintenance 
of levels consistent with the sound base 
needed to rapidly expand to a wartime 
footing would be antagonistic to our po- 
tential adversaries. A third is that we 
can no longer continue spending for the 
national defense at prudent levels when 
there are so many pressing domestic 
social requirements confronting us. And 
always is the claim that there is fat in 
the military budget; as if all the other 
programs were as lean and hungry as 
a tiger on the prowl. 

The fact is the military budget is 
clearly the most closely screened and 
highly visible of all the executive branch 
departments and agencies. The budget 
review process within the Department of 
Defense is detailed and exhaustive. Fur- 
thermore, the DOD program is consid- 
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ered on a line-by-line basis in the context 
of a 5-year defense program. I know of 
no other Government agency where such 
a detailed display is required. The budget 
proposed by DOD is then screened at the 
Office of Management and Budget and, 
finally, receives the sharpest scrutiny of 
all in the House and Senate. Certainly, 
our Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee spends hundreds of hours reviewing 
literally thousands of individual line 
items to insure that the so-called fat is 
properly rendered. Obviously this is not a 
foolproof process. We do make mistakes; 
but there is a conscientious effort made 
to insure that the taxpayer receives full 
value on his investment in our national 
security. 

There needs to be debate about our 
national priorities and the proper level 
of resource allocation to each. That is 
what ovr annual budget review process 
provides. Over the past decade this an- 
nual determination has resulted in an 
ever-decreasing percentage of our re- 
sources being spent on national security. 
For example, in 1960 we chose to spend 
about 49 percent of our budget allocation 
on national defense and about 25 percent 
on domestic social programs. This year 
we will spend about 24 percent on our 
national defense and about 52 percent 
on domestic social programs. Yet there 
are those who continue to clamor for 
a lower allocation in the defense area. 

In my view, this antidefense syndrome 
is contrary to the desire of the American 
people we represent and is taking us on 
a course which inevitably will lead us into 
the very confrontation we want to avoid. 
The American people have been misled 
into a false sense of security vis-a-vis 
the Soviets and the real impact of their 
large and growing expenditures on offen- 
sive military systems—both conventional 
and strategic. For those who advocate 
an ever-increasing share of the pie for 
social programs, I would only comment 
that, without a strong and viable defense 
posture, those programs can all be mean- 
ingless. If the pendulum does not soon 
start a swing back to a more balanced 
national program, we will be courting 
disaster. 

I had hoped that this my last effort 
would help to produce a defense budget 
which would give the Soviets a clear sig- 
nal that we intend to maintain the cred- 
ible defense posture needed to insure a 
world at peace. Unfortunately, this ap- 
propriation for our national defense does 
not achieve that objective and I would 
be remiss in my responsibility to the 
American people and my colleagues if I 
did not raise this warning signal. Time 
is running out. 

Although this year’s defense budget 
showed a modest increase in dollars, the 
budget was, in essence, a repetition of 
last year’s downturn in the priority 
of defense programs. Another cut is in 
prospect from the administration next 
year. All the tough talk, diatribe, and 
litany from the present administration 
about our defense capability cannot alter 
that fact. 

This does not speak well for security. 
This is not a judgment from my own per- 
spective. It is an assessment echoed by, 
almost without exception, every military 
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leader who is in position to know. Here 
are the words of the then-Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. George 
Brown, in his fiscal year 1979 posture 
statement: 

* * + In light of the extensive growth in 
military capabilities of the Soviet Union, it 
is questionable whether what has been done 
is enough to assure the security and well- 
being of our country in the coming years. 


There was absolutely no substantive 
refutation of the Chairman's statement 
throughout this year’s hearings. Wit- 
nesses were quick to point out that the 
United States does not need to match 
the Soviets’ buildup stride Yor stride, 
system for system. On that score, I would 
agree. Yet we need to stay in the same 
race, at least stay on the same track. I 
simply must question that our present 
appropriations do that, or that they even 
come close. 

When cuts are made in Government 
expenditures, national defense usually 
is the first victim because no one is 
shooting at us. Agriculture is always u 
potential victim because there are now so 
few Members of Congress who are rural 
oriented. In fact, it is shocking to realize 
that half of the agriculture budget is 
allocated to food stamps. Including food 
stamps in the agriculture budget is nec- 
essary to obtain enough metropolitan 
support to pass the bill. 

Neither the problem nor the threat 
receives priority consideration when de- 
fense funding is allocated. The projected 
overall annual budget is simply a pie to 
be split in a way which will bring the 
least outcry from those affected. Despite 
their numbers, those in uniform have 
few vocal spokesmen in comparison with 
those dependent on other agencies. 

Defense planning cannot properly be 
conducted on a l-year basis. Procure- 
ment of ships, aircraft, and major weap- 
ons extends over a number of years. 
Changes in military tactics and develop- 
ments in technology require funding 
plans far into the future. Yet the fact 
is that much of the defense budget is 
allocated on a year-by-year basis, and 
constant changes in anticipated future 
requirements are costly and sometimes 
wasteful. Spending programs in other 
departments can more readily be based 
on year-by-year requirements. When 
DOD is allocated its slice of the pie, the 
Department must determine which of all 
its necessary programs can be fitted into 
an unrealistic, austere resource commit- 
ment. This makes it more difficult for the 
Defense Department to evaluate the 
Soviet and Warsaw Pact threat to the 
United States and NATO, or any other 
military threat, and then develop a vi- 
able response. In time of peace, defense 
appropriations are decided after con- 
sideration of the needs for domestic 
requirements rather than on the basis 
of national security requirements. The 
result is a constant slimming of that por- 
tion of the pie left for the military. 

This process then necessitates public 
statements to soothe our concern that 
we aren’t meeting the military threat at 
hand. We are told we do not need a 
manned penetrating bomber; then 
money is requested to do a study on 
what a new manned penetrating bomber 
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might involve. This is true even though 
a detailed study on the subject has been 
completed and the product is in being. 
We are told that a larger, clearly more 
capable nuclear carrier is not needed; 
yet, all contemporary studies from with- 
in the Defense Establishment point to the 
overriding fact that the larger carrier 
is more capable, is needed now and, over 
its life cycle, is more economical. 

We are told that to build a nuclear 
carrier will only be at the expense of vital 
numbers of other ships, when in fact the 
number of vessels requested has already 
been cut in half by the present adminis- 
tration. In an effort to economize and 
possibly to confuse the enemy, we have 
discarded or delayed the neutron bomb, 
the B-1, the mobile missile system known 
as MX, and the Minuteman I1I—the only 
advanced missile under development in 
the Western Hemisphere. This contrasts 
with the many intercontinental ballistic 
missile systems which have been devel- 
oped by the Soviets. If we have an edge 
on the Soviets at this time, it is that we 
have so confused them with rhetoric that 
they have no idea what we plan. Appar- 
ently, neither does the Defense Depart- 
ment because of constant changes in 
administration policy toward defense. 

Now it is proposed, as an alternative 
to the Minuteman III, to dig more holes 
for the Minuteman II system, but not to 
install missiles in them. Theoretically, 
the Russians, not knowing which holes 
contain armed missiles, would have to 
zero in on all of them. This, as though the 
Russians would not know exactly which 
holes were empty. Only the American 
people and our allies would be confused 
by this tactic. The zeal of the American 
media and some public officials for re- 
vealing every possible secret about our 
armaments would soon insure printed 
maps detailing which sites are loaded 
and which are empty. 

It is unnecessary to reiterate what the 
committee has done on specific items in 
this budget. Those details are easily ob- 
tained through a reading of the report 
itself. My point is that I have been in 
Congress long enough to remember some 
of the obvious lessons of the past, in- 
cluding the beginning of the Second 
World War. It seems all too appropriate 
to conclude by reminding my colleagues 
of Winston Churchill’s recollection of the 
factors influencing the beginning of the 
last great war. A thorough reading of 
the literature of that time will make clear 
that, beginning with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles itself, the allied nations consist- 
ently deluded themselves into believing 
that continued reticence in providing 
adequate armed forces would somehow 
invoke the same action in Germany. It 
was an attitude which did not prevent 
a war—it encouraged one. The delusion 
that lesser spending, lesser commitment 
to national defense will build a lasting 
peace by causing a similar restraint in 
opposing forces is ludicrous. Many na- 
tions throughout history which ascribed 
to such a view have not survived. I call 
attention to Mr. Churchill’s perception 
of this folly: 

There can hardly ever have been a war 
more easy to prevent than this second Ar- 
mageddon. I have always been ready to use 
force in order to defy tyranny or ward off 
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ruin. But had our British, American, and Al- 
lied affairs been conducted with the ordinary 
consistency and common sense usual in de- 
cent households, there was no need for Force 
to march unaccompanied by Law; and 
Strength, moreover, could have been used in 
righteous causes with little risk of blood- 
shed. In their loss of purpose, in their aban- 
donment even of the themes they most sin- 
cerely espoused, Britain, France and, most of 
all, because of their immense power and im- 
partiality, the United States, allowed condi- 
tions to be gradually built up which led to 
the very climax they dreaded most. They 
have only to repeat the well-meaning, short- 
sighted behavior towards the new problems 
which in singular resemblance confront us 
today to bring about a third convulsion from 
which none may live to tell the tale. 


To paraphrase a familiar quote—those 
who fail to heed the lessons of history 
are doomed to repeat its mistakes. The 
devastating effect of the modern weap- 
onry possessed by our potential adversary 
could quickly produce a catastrophe for 
our free democratic society if we insist 
on repeating the mistakes which led to 
World War I and World War II. 

There is something firmly inconsist- 
ent with a defense plan about which so 
many of our top military leaders express 
serious concern. Commonsense tells us 
that when the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff expresses reservations 
over the weakness of our response to the 
Soviet threat, there must be a problem. 
As I conclude my effort on this defense 
appropriation bill, I wonder whether the 
American people—the farmer, the fac- 
tory worker, the engineer, the nurse, or 
the social worker—are happy or will be 
satisfied with what we have provided 
for the defense of our Nation. It does not 
counter the fact that the Russians and 
the Warsaw Pact nations are far ahead 
of America and our NATO allies in con- 
ventional weapons. We have been sur- 
passed and we are falling behind in nu- 
clear weapons. Russia is biding her time 
because they are growing stronger while, 
in comparison, we grow weaker. This is 
dangerous. It invites adventurism. It in- 
vites confrontations which may not be 
able to withstand. In H.R. 13635 we have 
stayed close to the guidelines of the 
budget. In doing so, we have rearranged 
priorities, inflicted cuts, and made addi- 
tions—all to a limited extent. In the 
process, we became, to a degree, a part 
of the problem of inadequate defense. I 
hasten to say that we in the committee 
at least tried to bring forth a better bill. 

Hopefully, America will develop a bet- 
ter answer to this compelling problem 
before we find ourselves in a situation 
from which there is no return to the 
peace and freedom we so fervently 
desire. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to take this opportunity 
to join with my colleague from Alabama 
in paying tribute to the gentleman in the 
well, as well as my colleague from Geor- 
gia (Mr. FLYNT) on the pending retire- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Srxes). The service of the gentleman 
from Florida in the Congress has added 
immeasurably to the defense of this Na- 
tion and to its defense posture. 
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The gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Sixes) has been a credit to the Congress, 
to all of us. While on very few occasions 
we might have differed, we probably have 
one difference coming up during the bill; 
but aside from that, really, the gentle- 
man has added to the safety of the people 
of this country. The gentleman has add- 
ed to their security. The gentleman has 
done yeoman service in the interests of 
the gentleman’s constituency and the 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not want this 
moment to pass without adding my words 
to those of my colleague who spoke ear- 
lier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES) has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
grateful for my colleague’s comments. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. SIKES). 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? s 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
indeed an opportune time to pay tribute 
to a magnificent American, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Srxes), who has 
given of his life and contributed his best 
thinking to the House over all these 
years. 

I think the best memorial to the gen- 
tleman that we could have is his great 
contribution to national defense, and 
I think, in view of all the things that 
have happened, in view of the great de- 
velopment of our country and its ad- 
vances since the gentleman has been in 
Congress—almost 40 years now—we 
should be aware that the gentleman has 
made a contribution that nobody else I 
know of has surpassed. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a great opportu- 
nity for me on this occasion, on behalf of 
the Florida delegation, to pay this trib- 
ute to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Sikes), who has contributed so much 
not only in defense matters but in many 
others. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I am most 
grateful to my colleague the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. BENNETT) for his re- 
marks, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FLOOD). 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13635, the defense appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1979. 

Before commenting on the bill, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to join my friends 
and make a few remarks as well about 
our beloved colleague, GEORGE MAHON, 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout the history 
of this great institution there have been 
thousands of Americans who have had 
the honor to serve in this great House of 
Representatives. Of those thousands, 
only a few truly deserve the accolade, 
“a giant of the House.” Mr. Chairman, 
GEORGE Manon is one of those “giants.” 

GEORGE Manon is a man of invincible 
integrity. He is a man of tremendous 
ability who has masterminded the com- 
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plexities of this Federal budget, and that 
is some thing. He is a man of strength, 
whether dealing with Presidents or the 
common man. He is a man of wisdom 
who recognizes the role of compromise in 
a divided society. He is a man of com- 
passion who is also sympathetic to both 
friends and political foes. 

Those are the words that come to my 
mind when describing the greatness 
of GrorcE Manon—integrity, ability, 
strength, wisdom, compassion. 

Over the years I have stood shoulder 
to shoulder with Georce Manon through 
many, many political battles, and I stand 
with him today. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say, too, that 
we are losing two other Members of just 
this same caliber, and all these words I 
have spoken apply to the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Srxes) and the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT). 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the 1979 de- 
fense appropriations bill is a sound bill, 
a prudent bill, a bill which strikes the 
proper balance between maintaining a 
strong national defense and carrying out 
a sensible fiscal policy. 

There will be criticism from various 
Members who believe the amount in this 
bill, $119 billion, is excessive, and that 
significant reductions should be made. 
To those Members I say, “You fail indeed 
to recognize that only through the 
shouldering of the burden of maintain- 
ing an adequate national defense during 
peacetime can we hope to avoid having 
to involve our Armed Forces in wartime.” 

While it is true that the figure of $119 
billion is rather awesome, it should be 
put in the perspective of the gross na- 
tional product which exceeds $2,000 bil- 
lion. Expenditures for national defense, 
measured as a percentage of the gross 
national product and the Federal budget, 
have remained stable over the last few 
years and have declined significantly in 
the last decade and a half. 

Thus, the level of this proposed defense 
budget is continuing the middle-of-the- 
road approach to defense expenditures 
cf recent years. I am including in my re- 
marks the following table which shows 
the comparatively modest role of de- 
fense expenditures relative to the econ- 
omy as a whole: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUDGET—FINANCIAL 
SUMMARY 


[In percent} 


Fiscal year— 
1964 1968 1977 1978 


Labor force... 
Net public: spending 


Mr. Chairman, there will be others 
here today who will address themselves 
to their belief that a $119 billion defense 
budget is inadequate. They will speak of 
a need to accelerate the deployment of 
certain weapons systems and to increase 
research and development expenditures 
for the Department of Defense. I believe 
those Members fail to recognize both the 
inflationary impact of such a policy and 
the fact that the Soviet Union will in- 
evitably match our increased outlays 
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with larger defense expenditures of its 
own, 

I would like to comment on one aspect 
of the fiscal year 1979 defense portion 
increase of the defense budget for the 
current year and attributable to expan- 
sion of our support of NATO. The ad- 
ministration has made the strengthen- 
ing of NATO a key element in its defense 
policy. The committee held special hear- 
ings on NATO this year, and a wide 
variety of topics were covered, including 
NATO strategy, NATO air defense, 
NATO communications, and the future 
size and shape of NATO forces, Admin- 
istrative officials have assured us that 
an expanded American support for 
NATO would be met by increased ex- 
penditures of our NATO allies. In view 
of the extensive arms buildup by the 
Warsaw Pact and the willingness of our 
NATO allies to increase their defense ef- 
fort, I support the administration’s 
NATO initiatives. 

Mr. Chairman, the Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee held extensive hear- 
ings on this bill for many months. There 
are thousands of pages of published 
hearings. The recommendations in this 
bill were not arrived at hastily. The sub- 
committee spent an entire month mark- 
ing up this bill—an entire month. Of 
course, because of the complexity and 
enormity of the bill, there are some in- 
dividual items with which I am not 
totally satisfied. However, these rela- 
tively minor items do not detract from 
my strong support for the overall bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members to 
support the recommendations of the 
committee and pass the fiscal year 1979 
appropriations defense bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. ROBINSON), 
pending which I yield myself 1 minute, 
because I want to mention that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia is one of the ablest 
members on this subcommittee. He is one 
of the most knowledgeable men on this 
subcommittee. It is, indeed, a pleasure 
to work closely with him, to be supported 
by him, and I do not know what our side 
would do if it were not for his ability to 
grasp the issues, to assimilate those is- 
sues in his head, and to come out with 
logical answers. The gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Roegrnson) is a credit to 
this committee, and before he speaks I 
wanted to make these remarks. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, let me 
join the gentleman from Alabama in his 
references to the work of the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Rogrnson). He works 
hard. He is a man of strength and dedi- 
cation and his work on the Subcom- 
mittee on Defense Appropriations and on 
the Select Committee on Intelligence has 
been outstanding. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. ROBINSON). 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague from Alabama and my chair- 
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man pay me a very high compliment for 
which I am most grateful, and particu- 
larly in view of the fact that they are 
well aware that in one significant area 
with regard to the debate that will follow 
I will be opposing them in a matter 
which is of great concern to all of us, and 
which led to the very close yotes which 
have already been alluded to. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also be remiss 
as a member of this subcommittee if I 
did not pay tribute, and very just tribute, 
to our chairman, who is retiring from 
the committee after this session of the 
Congress. As one who has only been here 
a short time in terms of the length of 
time that he has served—serving only my 
fourth term in Congress—I feel it a rare 
privilege to have at an early date in my 
service been able to arrive at a point 
where I was able to become a member of 
this subcommittee, where I serve with a 
man who not only is the ranking individ- 
ual on the Appropriations Committee, but 
is the ranking individual in this House 
and the ranking individual in the whole 
Congress. He has served in the capacity 
in which he brings this bill to the floor 
longer than any other man in history, 
and as such I consider it a rare privilege 
to have been under his tutelage and to 
have had the opportunity to gain access 
to the very in-depth knowledge that he 
has of our country’s defense, and the 
history of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to pay 
tribute to those two gentlemen who are 
retiring from the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES) and the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT), 
for whom I have the highest admiration, 
and whom I will miss very greatly as the 
years go on, assuming I am given the 
privilege of rejoining the committee after 
the elections in November. 

I regret that the situation is such that 
these remarks that we are making here 
this afternoon really constitute sort of 
an exercise in futility. We are singing 
to the choir, so to speak. There are few 
individuals present who are not already 
totally acquainted with the content of 
this bill, and we are going through the 
motions to a degree that does not seem 
to be absolutely necessary, but it is a part 
of the way that we do things. However, 
anyone who takes the time to read the 
record of what has gone on today will 
learn a great deal. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill H.R. 13635 
provides for the commitment of a very 
large amount of money to the common 
defense in the fiscal year beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1978. This money will be col- 
lected in large measure from the tax- 
payers of the United States, but, because 
of our continuing heavy deficit position, 
a significant fraction will have to be 
borrowed. 

The total in this bill is about 119 and a 
third billion dollars. This is approxi- 
mately $52.5 million more than the re- 
quested budget authority, and about $9.4 
billion more than the total provided to 
date, including supplementals, for the 
similar Defense Establishment purposes 
in fiscal year 1978. 

Inflation, of course, is what we are go- 
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ing to pay for in much of the increase— 
such things as cost-of-living pay in- 
creases for members of the Armed Forces 
and civilian employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and fully half‘a bil- 
lion dollars just to absorb currency re- 
evaluation impacting on our overseas 
defense expenses because of the softness 
of the dollar in the world money markets. 

The amount of money provided in this 
bill for a real increase in national defense 
capacity is small. I think it no exaggera- 
tion to say that the commitment to the 
maintenance of a strong deterrent pos- 
ture against a rash major adventure by 
the Soviet Union a decade or so hence is 
difficult to discern here. The commitment 
to a prudent defense is in the marginal 
area. 

I believe my record as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations testifies 
to my recognition to a need for fiscal re- 
straint. As a member of the subcommit- 
tee which developed this bill, I have not 
been inclined to give the generals and 
admirals everything they want—and you 
will find in the report considerable stern 
language in regard to various program 
shortcomings and inadequate justifica- 
tions for budgeted items, to many of 
which reproofs I subscribe. When it 
comes to trying to decide what it would 
take to preserve this country in the face 
of enemy attack, however, I believe in 
giving particular weight to the earnest 
arguments of the officers of extensive 
training, and battle experience, who 
would be responsible for the preservation 
effort. 

As we consider this bill, let us keep in 
mind the time perspective. We are deal- 
ing with funds to maintain our defense 
establishment in the next fiscal year—a 
year we hope and expect will not see our 
Nation involved in armed conflict, If this 
hope should prove to be misplaced, we 
would have to fight with the weapons at 
hand. The additional and replacement 
weapons systems proposed to be bought 
with money in this bill will not be de- 
livered for varying terms of years. 

We seek to avoid a disastrous miscal- 
culation of our capacity and resolve in 
the mind of a potential enemy. But let 
us not make a fatal miscalculation of our 
own as to the planned capacity and ag- 
gressive intentions of an enemy build- 
ing methodically the might to realize 
global power ambitions in future decades. 

Because we have no ambitions to be 
achieved by force of arms, and have no 
national expectation of initiating con- 
flict at a time and place, and in the man- 
ner, of our choosing, we are at a disad- 
vantage. We must prepare to defend 
ourselves against a wide variety of 
threats. 

Our security blanket is thin—near 
threadbare from wear and age in spots. 

The U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency released this month a re- 
port which should disturb us—should 
make us wonder not whether we pro- 
pose to commit too much in this bill, 
but whether we propose to invest too 
little. 

For example, a chart in this report 
shows a Steady decline in U.S. defense 
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expenditures from 1968 to 1976, while 
Soviet expenditures for defense in- 
creased at about the same rate. The 
same was true for NATO and the War- 
saw Pact nations. NATO defense spend- 
ing went down steadily. Warsaw Pact 
military spending went up at an even 
greater rate than that of the Soviet 
Union. 

In the same period, according to an- 
other chart in this report of Mr. Paul 
Warnke’s Agency, military spending rose 
in every area of the world except North 
America—Europe as a whole, Latin 
America, Africa, the Near East, South 
Asia, the East Asian Pacific. 

Armed forces personnel in uniform 
around the world increased by 11 per- 
cent from 1967 to 1976—from 23.6 mil- 
lion to 26.2 million. NATO military man- 
power slipped 26 percent—from 6.6 mil- 
lion to 4.9 million—while Warsaw Pact 
forces rose 15 percent, from 5.2 million 
to 6 million. The so-called developing 
countries were developing militarily—29 
percent worth, from 12.1 million in uni- 
form to 15.6 million. 

Who can say with conviction, in the 
face of these trends, that the defense 
funding for our own country proposed 
by the bill before us is too much? 

We turn away only at great peril to 
the future survival of this Nation as 
we know and love it from such ominous 
figures as I have cited. 

There are those in this House who 
have been grumbling over what they see 
as a weighting of this bill in favor of 
the Navy. In the large congressional dis- 
trict which I am privileged to represent, 
the only military installations of any 
size in area or personnel are Army, and 
my own uniformed service of many years 
ago was in that branch. The testimony 
presented before our subcommittee, how- 
ever, made plain to me that the Navy 
has become the service of most urgent 
need because of years of shortsighted 
shortchanging. 

To project our power to any point on 
the globe at which our national inter- 
ests might be threatened, we must have— 
and we have had for many generations— 
the ability to preserve our access to all 
the sea lanes of the world. 

And, yet, we have been letting our his- 
toric advantage slip away by reducing 
the size of our Navy and neglecting, in 
particular, its surface fleet needs, while 
the Soviet Union has pressed ahead on 
the construction of a blue-water naval 
force of impressive power. 

Despite promises last year that the 
next budget would do better by the Navy, 
the estimates submitted this year for 
fiscal year 1979 proposed funding for 
only half as many vessels as we have 
been given to expect would be sought. 

The Navy total in the bill is swelled 
primarily by the approximately $2 bil- 
lion included for one additional Nimitz 
class nuclear-powered aircraft carrier— 
not requested in the budget. All of us 
will have opportunity later to discuss 
aircraft carriers in general and, in 
particular, the best carrier in the world, 
the Nimitz class. I shall note at this time, 
therefore, only that the one element of 
naval power in which we still have a sub- 
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stantial advantage over any potential ad- 
versary—let us say straight out the So- 
viet Union—is the mobile air base of 
great offensive power, defensive capacity 
and survivability, the large attack air- 
craft carrier. 

And one further carrier note for the 
moment: Contracting for another 
Nimitz class carrier in fiscal 1979 
will not increase that advantage; it will 
merely keep our deployable attack car- 
rier strength at current level for the next 
couple of decades, by replacing a ship 
which will be more than 40 years old 
when the CNV-71 provided for in this 
bill is ready for full duty at sea. 

Not many years ago, the United States 
had access to more than 100 overseas air 
bases. Now, the number is on the order 
of 30, with long-term availability at the 
mercy, in many instances, of highly 
volatile political currents. 

As we move forward in the study of 
this very large, multifaceted appropria- 
tion bill, let us consider soberly the need 
to provide for a state of national pre- 
paredness which must intensify over a 
long period of years, unless there is a 
dramatic—and not now to be antici- 
pated—abatement of the growth o: the 
threat presented by the Soviet Union 
and its Warsaw Pact allies. 

We must have a ready Air Force, of 
course, and a ready Army, but—particu- 
larly in a conflict of conventional arms— 
we must have a Navv capable of pro- 
jecting its power to the center of crisis 
anywhere in the world, and maintaining 
the essential bridges for our land forces. 

Our Navy, as one recent report com- 
paring Soviet and American military 
trends since the Cuban missile crisis 
comments, “now enters an era of re- 
duced options and reinforced risks.” 

Let us examine this bill in the light of 
its purposes—improving the deterrent to 
major war and improving our capacity 
to survive and prevail if war should 
come—not simply next year but at any 
future time for which long-range prepa- 
rations must be initiated now. 

We will be talking about a great deal 
of money, but perspective must be the 
key word. All the major categories of 
budgeting, including military personnel 
costs, operation and maintenance, pro- 
curement and research, development, 
test and evaluation, are below the budget 
estimates which were submitted to us 
by the executive branch—except pro- 
curement. Only two areas of funding 
have grown over fiscal year 1978 totals 
by more than 10 percent—retired mili- 
tary personnel costs, a matter of con- 
tinuing concern, and operation and 
maintenance, which includes a substan- 
tial rising factor of civilian employee 
hire, likewise a cause for concern. 

The procurement net increase would 
have been nearly $1 billion more if it 
were not for the decision not to fund an- 
other Trident submarine, because of the 
slippage in the construction program for 
this ballistic missile sub. 

The cost of increasingly sophisticated 
weapons systems is very high, but here, 
again, perspective is important. In our 
defense budget, the full spectrum of per- 
sonnel costs is edging toward 60 percent, 
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relative to costs associated with pro- 
curement, operation, and maintenance of 
weapons systems and their installations, 

In the Soviet Union, the allocation is 
almost precisely reversed, giving this ad- 
versary a substantial advantage in 
preparing for war—which is what a de- 
fense budget is all about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. ROBINSON) 
has expired. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
ROBINSON). 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, just 
dealing directly with the particular sub- 
ject to which the gentleman referred, the 
new naval aircraft carrier, when the au- 
thorization committee met, we made 
some very severe cuts in other areas in 
order to accommodate the carrier and 
put that in the bill. P 

Would it not be true to say that the 
Committee on „Appropriations did the 
same thing, that it gave up some very 
precious weapons systems which we seri- 
ously need in order to get the carrier in 
under the budget, and that in the event 
the carrier were not put in there, then 
we lose in both respects? Would that be 
correct? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, on the subject of the carrier 
yersus other needs of the Navy, one of the 
problems that we found is that there is 
no authorization floating around any- 
where for additional Navy ships other 
than the carrier, which is unbudgeted. 
This bothers me. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the 
Committee on Armed Services would, in 
its consideration next year, give thought 
to other surface combatants which 
should be authorized, budgeted or not, 
so that we, in turn, on our committee 
may have a chance to look at other ships 
for possible inclusion in our bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about 
the Navy’s 5-year plan. I do not think 
it calls for enough ships. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would urge 
our colleagues on the Committee on 
Armed Services to look next year be- 
yond the budget to our needs for surface 
combatants and, hopefully, next year if 
the administration does not do an ade- 
quate job in budgeting, we can come to 
this floor and take care of the problem. 

Our hands are tied this year. The only 
ship we have to deal with beyond the 
budget is the carrier. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman wholeheart- 
edly; and I, of course, acknowledge that 
we thought we were going to have a 
budget this year that would present us 
with the choice of 30 different ships and 
perhaps 2 small carriers. However, when 
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the budget was presented, we found we 
had only 15 ships that were suggested 
and no carriers. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ADDABBO). 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, today 
we have before us the results of 6 months 
of hard labor by the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Defense. The ever-increas- 
ing size and complexity of the Depart- 
ment of Defense budget is amply evi- 
denced by this bill and the over-400- 
page report that accompanies it. 

Sadly for us, this is the last year our 
committee, the Congress, and the Ameri- 
can people will have the benefit of the 
tireless leadership of the gentiman from 
Texas, GEORGE Manon. During his 44 
years of service in this House, his con- 
tributions to the security of our Na- 
tion and the well-being of our citizens 
have been unparalleled. The wisdom, 
decency, and courage of GEORGE MAHON 
have shone as an example to each of us 
who have been privileged to serve with 
him. As I look back over my own 17 
years in this House, GEORGE MAHON 
stands tall in my memories. He has 
chosen now to leave us for a gentler life 
but his spirit will always stand tall in 
the history of this House. 

We also face sadness with the de- 
parture of two of our most eminent col- 
leagues, Bos SIKES and Jack FLYNT. We 
have worked together as a team at this 
very difficult job. Both of these South- 
ern gentlemen have served long and 
diligently in behalf of their own constit- 
uents and in behalf of the Nation at 
large. Bos and Jack, I wish you much- 
deserved happiness in the future years. 
Your expertise, knowledge and diligence 
will be missed by all. 

I would also pay tribute to our very 
able minority leader of the subcommit- 
tee, Jack Epwarps, and to each of the 
members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee and the 
House also owe a debt of gratitude to the 
hard work and expertise of the members 
of our committee staff. I say to each of 
them: I am proud of you and I thank 
you. 

Now the time has come to move for- 
ward toward the final consideration of 
this bill. The responsibility falls on each 
Member of the Congress to render a 
judgment. 

I support this bill, as I have in years 
past, because the effective defense of 
our country is vital. Though most of the 
components of this bill are necessary 
for that purpose. Others are not. In- 
cluded with the committee report are 
my separate views on some of the items 
in the bill. Basically, I do not believe in 
stoking the vaults of the Pentagon to 
bursting point, and this we have done. 

This bill, as reported, would provide 
$9.4 billion more for the Department of 
Defense than was provided for the same 
purposes in the current fiscal year. This 
year again we continue to trend toward 
ever-higher and higher defense spending 
even though we are at peace, The bil- 
lions we have poured into our Military 
Establishment have not prevented the 
encroaching spread of Communist in- 
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fluence around the world. The billions 
we have spent on defense have not 
lessened the many problems we face here 
at home. 

The total amount recommended in this 
bill is $56.7 million more than was re- 
quested in the budget. In the area of 
procurement, the amount recommended 
is $362.5 million above the budget, par- 
tially offset by a reduction of $228.8 mil- 
lion for R.D.T. & E. But, as noted in my 
separate views, these are net figures. The 
committee has recommended adding 
over $3 billion for procurement and 
R. & D. programs that were not included 
in the President’s 1979 budget. The un- 
budgeted items are listed on pages 4 and 
5 of the report. 

Distorting this bill out of all propor- 
tion is the long and heavy shadow of a 
fifth nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. 
The estimated cost of this unneeded ship 
is exorbitant, $2.4 billion. The actual 
cost cannot now be predicted with any 
certainty. Construction of CVN-68, 69, 
and 70 are now estimated to cost on the 
average of 42.2 percent more than the 
original estimated cost. If we project 
only a 25-percent increase for the pro- 
posed CVN-71, we are looking at a pos- 
sible cost of $3 billion for this one ship 
alone. The record of the delivery slip- 
page and the likelihood that construc- 
tion of a CVN-71 could not begin for 
perhaps another year casts doubt that 
this ship could be completed before the 
1990's. To insist upon building it would 
commit us to the expenditure of further 
billions in future years in order to effi- 
ciently deploy yet another nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier battle group. 

Just last week at the meeting of the 
full Appropriations Committee, two votes 
were registered. One was on an amend- 
ment not to fund any carrier this year. 
It failed 26 to 26. Why was this vote so 
close? The reason is that we are all con- 
fused by a barrage of statistics and 
opinions that are not relevant to the 
basic issue. Until we have established a 
clear mission for the Navy we cannot plot 
the future size or balance of our naval 
force. We do not know what to build. 

One thing we do know for sure. If we 
continue to build ever larger, ever more 
expensive ships we will eventually have 
a smaller fleet. If we continue to build 
these mammoth vessels, we are simply 
providing bigger and more valuable tar- 
gets for the increasingly accurate and 
deadly Soviet missiles. 

I myself believe that the golden era 
of large-deck carriers is coming to an 
end, as the era of battleships ended with 
World War II. To build yet another one 
serves no useful purpose whatsoever. 
With the disarray that now exists in our 
shipbuilding industry, we would simply 
be adding another $2 billion more to the 
bloated unobligated balances of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

As in previous years, the unobligated 
balances continue to prove that we arc 
giving the Department vastly more 
money than they can possibly spend. The 
revised estimate of this slush fund at the 
end of fiscal year 1978 is $16,337,000,000. 
That is $2 billion more than the 
original estimate of $14.3 billion. At the 
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end of fiscal year 1979, the unobligated 
balances are estimated to be $16,174 mil- 
lion. This too is an under estimate. If we 
go on throwing unnecessary money into 
this pot we might as well christen it 
Fort Knox. 

There are other items in this bill that 
cause me grave concern. The costs of our 
communications programs have almost 
doubled ‘in the past several years to over 
$4 billion annually. We have plenty of 
programs in R. & D., but obsolete equip- 
ment still in the field. 

We still do not have an operational 
defense satellite communications sys- 
tem II of four satellites more than 9 
years after the program started. The first 
fleet satellite communications satellite 
was not launched until this year, over 6 
years after program initiation and at 
double the original cost. Despite the dis- 
mal history of this program we continue 
to fund almost any request relating to 
communications satellites. My separate 
views discuss our communications satel- 
lites programs in depth. This is an area 
we need to monitor most carefully in the 
future. 

The administration has placed em- 
phasis on the need to increase the readi- 
ness and modernization of our own and 
our allied forces in Europe. The commit- 
tee has generally provided the funds re- 
quested for this purpose. 

The committee has also considered the 
quality-of-life problems of our All-Vol- 
unteer Force and I am pleased that this 
bill includes substantial funding to im- 
prove the housing of our service men and 
women. Funding for real property main- 
tenance has been increased by over $134 
million, of which $52 million is directed 
to BEQ and BOQ. I and other members 
of the committee visited our troops in 
Germany last fall. I was appalled by the 
conditions of some of the barracks, par- 
ticularly in the forward areas. I hope 
these conditions will be corrected as soon 
as possible. 

The committee has also recommended 
$94.8 million to extend overseas travel 
and transportation entitlements to jun- 
ior enlisted personnel. Lack of this en- 
titlement has imposed hardship on the 
lowest paid members of our forces. The 
committee has been concerned, however, 
about the possible effects on military 
readiness of increasing the number of 
dependents overseas, and the need for a 
comprehensive evacuation plan in the 
event of hostilities. We have, therefore, 
requested a detailed report assessing 
these problems. 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, I shall 
support this bill because I must. Much 
of this funding is needed. We must, how- 
ever, continue with our efforts to cut the 
spiralling costs of the Defense budget 
before we break the bank and I will dis- 
cuss those cuts at greater length when 
the amendments are offered. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Bos WILSON). 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Alabama for 
giving me a few minutes out of the com- 
mittee’s time. I do not intend to take 
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time to do more than say “Amen” to the 
accolades to the chairman, my good 
friend from Texas (Mr. Maxon), to the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT) 
and to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
S1KeEs). I will take more time on Monday 
under the 5-minute rule to say what I 
want to say from my heart about these 
fine gentlemen. It will give me all week- 
end to be able to choose my words to say 
even better things than I have in mind 
right now. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
an inquiry to the chairman about the 
cut in the professional development and 
education funding in this particular bill. 
The Department requested approxi- 
mately $400 million and the gentleman's 
committee has reduced it by $39.7 
million. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
Naval Post Graduate School and the Air 
Force Institute of Technology. I want to 
point out that in the committee report 
on page 28, there was included a para- 
graph from our Committee on Armed 
Services’ report which stated: 

The Committee is concerned about the 
under-utilization of the Naval Post Gradu- 
ate School at Monterey, California. 


It pointed out that the current enroll- 
ment there forces it to operate in a 
relatively inefficient manner and it is 
underutilized. 

Yet, in the report on the next page 
your committee is asking the Defense 
Department to reassess the necessity for 
operating both the Naval Post Graduate 
School and the Air Force Institute of 
Technology. 

It also says: 


Any reduction deemed necessary from the 
budgeted program for the Naval Post Gradu- 
ate School and the Air Force Institute of 
Technology are not to be made prior to sub- 
mission of the requested plan. 


Now, my query to the gentleman is 
this: Is the committee suggesting that 
the entire 10-percent cut occur other 
than in the area of the Post Graduate 
School and the Air Force Institute? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
duction is not aimed at the school at 
Monterey, the school referred to by my 
colleague who is on the Committee on 
Armed Services, the ranking minority 
member of that committee. Some mini- 
mal reduction might possibly be made at 
the service schools, but this is aimed at 
the contracting out that is being done 
by the Armed Forces. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate that fact. I think the com- 
mittee has been very wise in recommend- 
ing a review of the total situation, be- 
cause if our two Government-sponsored 
schools are underutilized, and at the 
same time we are going out and con- 
tracting, it really does not make much 
sense. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly salute the 
committee for realizing this fact and 
‘calling for a complete review of this 
situation. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
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gentleman will yield further, I appreciate 
the remarks the gentleman has made. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would point out that the Congressman 
who represents the district in which the 
Naval School is located is the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. PANETTA). 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. PANETTA). 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, we 
have already discussed this question 
with the committee and the committee 
staff. I, too, am concerned about the 
underutilization of the Naval School 
and the Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology. The committee has recommended 
that there is a need for more efficient 
use of these schools, but has also pro- 
vided for a 10-percent reduction in pro- 
fessional education. It is also my under- 
standing that the primary target for 
these reductions is the use by the sery- 
ices of private institutions, as opposed 
to the military schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the gen- 
tleman making that clear on the floor 
and I thank the gentleman for raising 
that issue. 

Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
spent some time recently with a retired 
full admiral from the gentleman’s dis- 
trict, who pointed out that he graduated 
from the Naval Academy 40 years ago 
and the training he got there was suf- 
ficient to take him clear through the 
Navy. 

But he points out that the men who 
are now graduating from the Naval 
Academy are facing far more complex 
weapons systems and far more prob- 
lems than did those who graduated 40 
years ago, and for that reason this post- 
graduate training is necessary if we are 
going to survive in a very complex mili- 
tary environment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. FLYNT). 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, before 
discussing the bill and the report, I want 
to pay the highest tribute of which I 
am capable to the chairman of my com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon), and the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Srxes) who will be leaving this 
committee and this Congress at the end 
of this Congress. 

It has been a pleasure which defies de- 
scription to serve under the leadership, 
the guidance, and the tutelage of a man 
like GEORGE Manon. It was said of him a 
few minutes ago that he is indeed a 
“Giant” among men and a “Giant” 
among his colleagues. I have just con- 
cluded reading a new biography of this 
great Texan, and I recommend it to my 
colleagues. 

Also I especially pay tribute to another 
retiring member of this subccmmittee 
with whom I have worked actively and 
diligently over the years of my service in 
Congress, the Honorable ROBERT L. F. 
(Bos) Sixes of Florida. I believe that 
Bos SIKeEs has worked in as dedicated a 
fashion perhaps a more dedicated fash- 
ion for a strong America, a strong na- 
tional security, and a strong national de- 
fense than any other person. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have watched his ex- 
pertise. I have watched his dedication 
and his motivation, and, Mr. Chairman, 
I think I can say without any fear of 
contradiction that the United States is a 
stronger and a more secure place in 
which to live and to look forward to the 
future because of the dedicated efforts 
of GEORGE Manon of Texas and Bos 
Sixes of Florida. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I gladly yield. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT) 
was speaking of his retirement, the 
thought just came to my mind that with 
the retirement of GEORGE MAHON, BOB 
SIKEs, and the gentleman in the well, 
the gentleman from Georgia JACK FLYNT, 
this Congress and the American people 
will lose over 100 years of great exper- 
tise in working on behalf of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ADDABBO) . 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
my colleagues, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Epwarps) and the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. ROBINSON), the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD), 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Ap- 
DABBO), and others who have been most 
gracious in their remarks concerning the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Manon), the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES), 
and your humble servant. 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing a bill of 
this magnitude, a bill of this importance, 
one never knows where to begin or where 
to end. It is difficult to discuss it in the 
time allotted. 

I wish that there were more interest 
and attention being paid to the general 
debate on this bill, because, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is upon the effective administra- 
tion of this bill and others like it in the 
out years that the future destiny of the 
United States of America and, yes, of 
the free world will depend. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be repeated 
for emphasis, that this bill contains ap- 
proximately $119 billion 357 million. By 
looking at the figures on paper, this 
would indicate an increase of approxi- 
mately $9 billion over the fiscal year 
1978 appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not an ac- 
curate assessment, and it certainly does 
not mean that we will buy that much 
more defense and national security with 
the funds avpropriated in this bill be- 
cause the virus of inflation will eat up 
most of the increase provided in this bil] 
over the same bill for fiscal year 1978. 

Mr. Chairman, of this amount, ap- 
proximately $29.4 billion is for the Army, 
$41.2 billion is for the Navy, $33.6 billion 
is for the Air Force, and nearly $5 billion 
for defense agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, some people may think 
that the amount allocated to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in this bill may be ex- 
cessive, by comparison with the amounts 
for the other two services. But, Mr. 
Chairman, it is my opinion that in re- 
cent years the requirements and the 
needs of the Navy have not been funded. 
Like my colleague, the gentleman from 
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Virginia, my military experience was not 
in the Navy. It was in the Army, But I 
have a great admiration and respect for 
those who wear the Navy uniform. The 
Navy has been the forgotten child of the 
Department of Defense and of the Con- 
gress in recent years, and I believe this 
increase to be fully justified for the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, we have included in 
this bill at least 15 unbudgeted items 
which at the proper time I will ask 
unanimous consent in the House to enu- 
merate. We have deleted about 21 items 
which were included in the budget esti- 
mate but not included in this bill. The 
basis of the committee recommendations 
on each of these is set forth, I believe 
satisfactorily, in the report. I commend 
the reading of this report to every Mem- 
ber of this House, and I believe that a 
thorough reading of this report will 
justify an affirmative vote on final pas- 
sage of this bill and, in most instances, 
will justify a negative vote against most 
amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, in years past I have 
participated in both general debate and 
under the 5-minute rule when the bill 
was being read for amendments, on such 
matters as the funding of the B-1 stra- 
tegic bomber. I think it is unfortunate 
that we lost the B-1 fight. In subsequent 
years, after the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon), the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Sixes) and I are no longer here, 
the Congress may be willing to recon- 
sider its decision and that judgment, and 
include the B-1 strategic bomber in the 
inventory of the U.S. Air Force aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, the big fight this year 
during the amendment of this bill will be 
on the question of whether or not to fund 
the new carrier, the CVN-71. This would 
be the follow-on carrier to the existing 
aircraft carrier of the Nimitz class. We 
feel that this is an absolute “must.” We 
feel that if the Navy is going to maintain 
its preeminent position on the seas in 
time of peace and in time of war and 
keep those sea lanes open, we must go 
forward with this new addition to the 
carrier force of the U.S. Navy. 

A good many of us will have more to 
say about this when we reach the 5-min- 
ute rule. Let me say now that I feel very 
strongly about the inclusion of the funds 
in this bill for the new nuclear carrier 
(CVN-71) as I do any segment of this 
bill. We will have more to say about that 
when we reach the 5-minute rule. 

I want to comment on the fact that in 
this bill we include $335,100,000 most of 
which is associated with the initial pro- 
curement of 110 XM-~1 tanks. 

This tank will be the new main battle 
tank of the U.S, Army. In the subsequent 
production models of this tank, it will be 
equipped with a 120 millimeter gun 
which we believe will be the equivalent 
of or superior to any tank gun on any 
tank anywhere in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
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nection with the XM-1 main battle tank 
and specifically with respect to the re- 
search and development on this new 
main battle tank of the Army, there have 
been unaccounted for delays. There have 
been delays which have disappointed 
some of us who have supported this tank 
program. But, Mr. Chairman, we be- 
lieve that the kinks have been ironed out. 
We believe that the research and devel- 
opment team and the user elements of 
the Army, in cooperation with each cther 
and in conjunction with the other de- 
fense agencies and with this commit- 
tee, and the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, have come up with what we believe 
will be a satisfactory main battle tank 
for the remainder of this century. For 
several years, it has been no secret to 
anyone that we have been out-tanked 
and out-tank gunned, but I think that 
with the production which is being ini- 
tiated as a result of the funds included 
in this bill, the XM-1 tank will become 
a reality for our Army. 

Let me point out that in this connec- 
tion we hope to achieve an average 
monthly rate of tank production of as 
much as 90 of these XM-1 tanks. But, 
we have not been satisfied, in funding 
this bill, to provide for an eventual and 
total production capacity of only 90. 
While we expect to produce only 90 tanks 
per month for the foreseeable future, we 
have, wisely included provisions of this 
bill to permit a surge capability of 150 
tanks per month production. Let me em- 
phasize that we do not intend to build 
150 tanks a month, but we feel that it 
is economy and foresight to include in 
the provisions of this bill a capability 
to surge to a tank production rate of 150 
XM1 tanks per month. 


Mr. Chairman, the committee has al- 
ways been cognizant of the need of ade- 
quate support for the Reserve compo- 
nents. In this connection let me say that 
the committee is recommending an in- 
crease of $5 million for a continuation 
of the re-enlistment bonus program be- 
gun last year; an increase of $4 million 
to provide funds for enlistment bonuses; 
an increase of $3.1 million to continue 
the 48 paid drill status of 3,000 Army 
Reserve members; an increase of $74.9 
million to continue the Naval Reserve 
at its 8,700 average strength level; an 
increase of $31.4 million to fully fund 
the requested 363,000 average strength 
of the Army National Guard; the addi- 
tion of 16 C-130H transport aircraft for 
the Air National Guard, which may have 
to be cut as a result of the conference 
committee action on the authorization 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be a number 
of elements of this bill which will be 
changed by amendments offered by the 
committee to meet the requirements and 
the limitations imrosed upon us by the 
conference report adopted earlier today. 


Let me speak briefly about the cruise 
missile program about which we have 
heard so much. Even those of us who 
are the strongest supporters of the B-1 
strategic bomber program have lent our 
support and shall continue to lend our 
support to an adequate development of 
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the cruise missile system. In this bill we 
have included approximately $175 mil- 
lion for procurement of 36 air-launched 
cruise missiles (ALCM) for the Air 
Force and slightly over $40 million for 
the advanced procurement funding of 
the ground-launched cruise missiles 
(GLCM). These figures are subject to 
adjustment to conform to the levels of 
the authorization bill. 

Mr. Chairman, even more important 
than that, we have included approxi- 
mately $464 million in research and de- 
velopment funds for the further develop- 
ment and finalization of the best cruise 
missile programs, both for the Air Force 
and Navy, that we can possibly provide, 
and we feel that this cruise missile pro- 
gram will be well underway with the 
funds for procurement as well as re- 
search and development which are in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to comment on 
one thing the gentleman has said and 
which was also alluded to by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

It certainly is not my intention to cut 
the Navy budget. 

Mr. FLYNT. I think every Member of 
the House is aware of the statement just 
made by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. And I 
would argue that the Navy budget in fact 
needs to be increased, but my argument 
comes in two basic areas: That is, wheth- 
er we in fact are trying to build the right 
ships at the right time, or, second, 
whether in fact the Navy has so many 
tactical aircraft that there is no way 
they can get an economical buy of one 
of them, and the Navy really needs to 
cut down on the number of tactical air- 
craft and get on with the business of 
building the planes they so desperately 
need to get them up to the 180-plane- 
per-year production which is necessary 
to replace the attrition rate. 

Mr. FLYNT. I completely agree with 
my friend from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, during 
the Presidential campaign of 1976, can- 
didate Jimmy Carter repeatedly said our 
Nation should cut from $5 to $7 billion 
from the defense budget. He said these 
cuts could be made through ‘“manage- 
ment improvement efforts.” President 
Ford said that such a budget cut could 
not be made without harming our na- 
tional defense effort. 

Two years later, we now know that 
President Ford’s view was the correct one. 
But that did not change the result of 
the election. President Ford, who knew 
what he was talking about, won the de- 
fense debate. Jimmy Carter, who did not 
know what he was talking about, won the 
Presidency. 

President Carter has learned that can- 
didate Carter was wrong when it came to 
defense cuts, something many of us sus- 
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pected at the time. President Carter has 
backed off his campaign promise and for 
good reason: it was irresponsible and 
showed a woeful misunderstanding of 
national security needs. I am glad that 
the experience of being Commander in 
Chief has taught President Carter just 
how right President Ford was and just 
how wrong candidate Carter was. It is 
times like these when I wish we could 
“recall” defective candidacies and prom- 
ises in the same way we recall defective 
cars. 

Although I am glad that the President 
has"seen the light, so to speak, on the 
major issue of defense cuts, I do not wish 
to give the impression that I believe the 
Carter administration is handling our 
national defense needs with the same 
degree of competency as the Ford ad- 
ministration. The decision not to build 
the B-1 bomber may well be the single 
most harmful decision President Carter 
has yet made. One of the world’s leading 
defense authorities, John W. R. Taylor, 
editor of the authoritative “Jane’s All 
the World’s Aircraft” has said this deci- 
sion could doom the West since it leaves 
us vulnerable to Soviet attack. 

Our fleet is also in trouble and the 
Carter administration shows no under- 
standing of the grave problems involved. 

The committee report addresses the 
problems of our Navy and quite cor- 
rectly reminds us that numbers alone do 
not tell the full story when it comes to 
comparisons of the Soviet and American 
fleets. I recognize, as does the committee, 
that in an age of sophisticated weapons 
technology, sheer numbers are not al- 
ways the best way to measure relative 
strength. The committee report quite 
correctly points out that the estimated 
number of Soviet ships, 1,700, includes 
vessels such as patrol combatants and 
mine warfare ships. 

But we cannot ignore the numbers, 
because quite often, looked at by laymen 
with little military knowledge, they can 
seem terribly impressive. In short, the 
size of a fleet can be a persuasive propa- 
ganda device. 

Let us take a look at the size of the 
American and Soviet fleets as publicly 
reported: 

According to the committee report, the 
Soviets have 233 major surface com- 
batant ships; the United States has 108. 
In ships over 3,000 tons we have 196 to 
their 128. 

The Soviets have 37 cruisers, we have 
27. 

The Soviets have 260 attack subma- 
rines, we have 77. 

The Soviets have 91 nuclear missile 
submarines, we have 41. 

Only in aircraft carriers do we lead 
the Soviets. We have 13, they have 1. 

This is how the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, Adm. James L. Holloway III, de- 
scribes the state of our Navy today: 

The U.S, Navy currently holds the advan- 
tage in the naval balance, although by only 
a slim margin of superiority over the Soviets 
in some scenarios involving the most vital 
U.S. national interests. 


This certainly is not a reassuring as- 
sessment. Yet, as the report points out, 
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one reason for our decline in ships is that 
we have chosen to “phase out” outmoded 
ships and build fewer but better ones. 
And I understand that we should also 
consider the fleets of our NATO allies. 
But even considering these facts, the 
very fact of the growth of the Soviet fleet 
is of profound importance. 

There is a growing ability of the So- 
viet Navy to interdict the shipment of 
Middle East oil to industrialized nations 
of the world. Soviet ships maintain a 
continued presence adjacent to the pe- 
troleum routes in the Mediterranean, the 
Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and off 
the west coast of Africa. 

As you know, both foreign policy and 
national defense are concerned not only 
with the way things are but the way 
things appear to be. The facts about the 
Soviet fleet, I have just related to you 
are a convincing argument to the world 
that the Soviets care about their naval 
power. 

The New York Times reported recently 
that NATO sees the Soviet threat to the 
oil route to be extremely grave, Adm. 
Isaac C. Kidd, Jr., Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in the Atlantic, says that in the 
last 10 years interference with the NATO 
supply lines has risen from 11th place to 
2d place on the Soviet Union’s list of 
high-priority. missions. They have been 
able to do this, the admiral said, because 
they have spent—and I quote—“A na- 
tional fortune” in building up their Navy 
at the expense of all other national pro- 
grams. 

I am glad that the committee is rec- 
ommending, against the views of the ad- 
ministration, that we build a nuclear air- 
craft carrier. Let me quote from the re- 
port of the committee: 

There is a large body of testimony and 
studies that confirm that a nuclear-powered 
carrier is far superior to the CVV in mission 
effectiveness and in flexibility, regardless of 
the type of aircraft embarked. The Commit- 
tee believes that the many advantages a 
CVN has over the CVV also far outweigh the 
cost differential between the two carriers. 
Furthermore, the Committee is of the opin- 
ion that if a nuclear carrier is to be funded, 
it should be the most modern we can bulld, 
incorporating any changes resulting from our 
experience with the Nimitz as well as the so- 
called option 12 magazine protection en- 
hancements, 


I agree with that assessment. Yes, the 
nuclear carrier is costly. But the question 
remains: Do those who oppose the build- 
ing of this carrier on the cost argument 
alone believe we are really saving any- 
thing by building a cheaper but less ef- 
ficient carrier? And if there are per- 
suasive arguments that show that a less 
costly conventional carrier can meet all 
requirements that the nuclear carrier 
can, let us hear them. Thus far, those 
arguments have not been convincing. The 
fact of the matter is that in choosing to 
build this nuclear carrier, we not only 
build a powerful ship—we commit our 
Navy to a strategy of strength. I hope we 
never have to use this strength. But the 
fact that we have decided to build this 
great ship, tells the Soviets that we are 
not going to respond to their challenge 
simply by allowing them to dominate the 
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seas. I believe that by voting to fund the 
nuclear carrier we are symbolically tell- 
ing the Soviets that we have decided to 
do all we can to see to it that our fleet 
becomes what it once was, the greatest 
in the world. We do this not for any 
reason of false pride or national aggran- 
dizement but for purposes of defense and 
ultimate survival. 

I want to say that I am also glad that 
the committee decided to fund 12 more 
F-14's than the administration re- 
quested, as well as 4 more F-18’s, The 
committee has shown that it understands 
the national defense needs of the 1980's 
even if the administration does not. 

Finally let me say that what counts, 
ultimately, is not simply weapons, or 
numbers of fighting men or sophisticated 
systems of defense. What matters is the 
national will, the belief in our system, in 
our role as leader of the West. We did 
not seek this role. But since it was thrust 
upon us by history we have no choice but 
to commit our efforts to the strongest 
possible defense system. 

Despite various misgivings, I urge 
Members to vote for this bill since it at 
least recognizes some of the facts we 
have to deal with in a world when Soviet 
military might grows every day. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CHAPPELL), a member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add to all that has been said by way 
of accolade to those distinguished mem- 
bers of this subcommittee who are re- 
tiring: the chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon) ; the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. Jack FLYNT; and the gentle- 
man from Florida, Mr. Bos SIKES. 

It has been my real pleasure to serve 
with these distinguished gentlemen and 
to recognize the tremendous leadership 
they have given this subcommittee, this 
Congress, and the country. As the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. AppaBBo) has 
said, they represent more than 100 years 
of experience in this body. And with that 
tremendous experience they have carried 
unusual expertise in varied areas which 
has been most beneficial to this subcom- 
mittee in the vast areas of defense. This 
House, this Congress and our country are 
going to thoroughly miss their expertise 
and experience, and it is going to be a 
while before we can bring from the hori- 
zon those who can fill their places on this 
committee and carry forward the tre- 
mendous and good work they have done. 

I would like also to add to what has 
been said a moment ago about the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, Mr. Ken ROBIN- 
SON, because truly he has given real 
service to this committee. 

But, too, I would like to commend all 
the subcommittee and the staff, because 
I think we have truly done a remarkable 
job under the circumstances with the bill 
before us. 

One thing is certain the greatest so- 
cial function a government can perform 
for its people is to keep their security 
and keep them free. 

All of us espouse the idea that we want 
to do all we can in the form of needed 
health and welfare for our people, but 
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the first obligation is to keep them secure 
in their homes and their nation. This is 
the issue before us now. 

We must recognize this fact that over 
the past 25 years the investment in our 
military effort and compared to our wel- 
fare and related efforts have been re- 
versed. Whereas we used to spend some 
55 percent on defense—just 25 years 
ago—we now spend 25 percent. Where 
we used to spend 25 percent on the social 
programs for our people, we now spend 
better than 55 percent. 

The point I make is we have to have 
a balance, we have to keep a balance be- 
tween those things we have to do in the 
international field and those things we 
have to do domestically. 

We all abhor war. Yet all of us must 
admit that the only way we can prevent 
war is to be prepared to win it. If we 
forget that premise then we forget the 
premise upon which peace will be for- 
mulated and maintained in the world. 

I believe we have come before this Con- 
gress with a defense budget that makes 
sense. I hope we are going to make, in 
our concluding action, no less effort than 
is represented by this bill. 

Our experts tell us there are three 
levels of consideration when we talk 
about the strength of our national de- 
fense forces based upon the threat that 
faces us. They tell us there is a level 
which they call the minimal risk level. 
If we were to go to that minimal risk 
level, we would be spending roughly 
twice as much on national defense as 
we are spending. 

They tell us there is another level 
which they call the prudent risk level. 
That is the three-quarter level or that 
at which we could be reasonably satis- 
fied we could meet any threat thrust 
at us. 

Then there is what they call the fis- 
cally restrained level, which is that mini- 
mum level based upon what we think we 
can afford with the money we can pro- 
vide for national defense. We can make 
no less an effort and still feel minimumly 
assured that we can protect ourselves 
from the threat thrust at us. 

It is this kind of budget which we have 
brought to you, a fiscally restrained 
budget—a minimum one. I hope all of 
us will recognize that not a prudent risk 
budget, not a minimal risk budget, but 
a fiscally restrained budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ete the gentleman for yielding me this 
ime. 

Mr. Chairman, we have tried to pro- 
vide our Army, our Navy, our Marine 
force, and our Air Force those things 
which they minimally must have—a 
bare bone budget. 

With reference to the Navy, I wonder 
whether we have oven done that. We 
hear a great deal of talk now about what 
level we are going to maintain with ref- 
erence to our naval forces. Admiral Hol- 
loway and Admiral Moorer—both for- 
mer CNO—told a number of us the other 
day that we must not go below a level of 
13 aircraft carriers. 

That is all we are trying to provide in 
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this legislation. The Midway will be more 
than 40 years old before we can build 
another to take its place. The aircraft 
carrier which we provided in this bill is 
designed to take the place of that more 
than 40-year-old carrier. 

The committee will assure the Mem- 
bers from its hearings that we can get 
this Nimitz-type carrier for some $1.9 
billion, while the small carrier which 
many have proposed to take the place of 
the large one will cost $1.575 billion. 
When we add the cost of the fuel which 
must be provided to the small carrier over 
the life of the nuclear core that is in the 
Nimitz-type, we bring the cost of the 
small carrier to $1.905 billion or more. 
This means that the small carrier is not 
exactly inexpensive, the relative costs are 
a push, and that is not even taking into 
account the cost of getting that fuel to 
the smaller carrier. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope we 
are not going to make any move to reduce 
the one area where we have superiority 
over the Soviets, and that is in seapower. 
This superiority is primarily because of 
the aircraft carrier. 

This vessel is essential in the Navy’s 
power projection role. If our Navy is not 
provided sufficient strike force ships to 
destroy concentrations of enemy ships 
and aircraft at sea as the strike force 
moves into position to hit enemy bases 
ashore, then the threat environment can- 
not be reduced to a level where escort 
forces, including frigates, can perform 
their assigned missions. Those who adyo- 
cate taking the money provided for CVN- 
71 and using it to buy smaller, less capa- 
ble ships simply do not understand naval 
power. 

How does the fighting capability of 
FFG-7-class, single-screw, 26-knot frig- 
ates relate to the issue of whether or not 
to build a CVN? The mission of the frig- 
ate is entirely different than that of the 
carrier. Without the CVN and its em- 
barked airwing to gain control of the air, 
the surface escorts would be reduced to a 
mere coastal defense force which is a 
miniscule part of our maritime strategy. 
As our overseas base structure continues 
to shrink—we are now down to about 30 
worldwide—we must keep our carrier- 
based tactical air viable if we hope to 
maintain a capability to interject our 
power and infiuence overseas. 

In a recent address, Henry Kissinger 
had this to say about the role our carriers 
play in foreign affairs: 

In the crises in which I was involved, the 
use of naval power—particularly of carrier 
power—turned out to be almost invariably 
the crucial element. As the number of our 
bases around the world is diminishing, the 
capacity to move our power quickly and 
without political inhibitions, to signal our 
determination, is most frequently repre- 
sented by the deployment of naval ships. 


He went on to say in that same 
address: 

I feel very strongly and I will have oc- 
casion to say publicly, that I cannot 
imagine reducing the number of our car- 
riers. If anything, I think we should in- 
crease it. 

Mr. Chairman, the funding we have 
included in this bill for CVN-71 will 
not, I repeat, will not increase the size 
of our carrier force, it will only replace 
an outdated 41-year-old carrier—the 
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U.S.S. Midway. The CVN-71 included in 
this bill is vital to our continuing ability 
to maintain our naval superiority and 
essential to our ability to maintain a 
world at peace. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPPELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I am re- 
luctant tu interrupt my distinguished 
colleague’s train of thought; but I would 
be remiss if I were not to say that no 
man in Congress knows more about this 
subject than does the distinguished "gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. CHAPPELL). He 
has spent years in the uniform of the 
Navy. He is a pilot. He is a captain in 
the Naval Reserve; but more than that, 
he is expert from the standpoint of his 
research and the hours of constant, tire- 
less work to learn what the defense of 
America is all about. 

Mr. Chairman, I said earlier that one 
of the heartening things about service 
in the House is to watch Members de- 
velop in responsibility, in expertise, and 
in learning so they can carry a greater 
and greater share of this important load 
which is upon our shoulders. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. CHAPPELL) has 
expired. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
CHAPPELL). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CHAPPELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. To continue, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not know anyone who has ac- 
complished that expertise in higher de- 
gree or in a finer way than has my dis- 
tinguished colleague and very good 
friend, the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
CHAPPELL). He is truly a leader in the 
Congress, truly an expert in the field of 
defense; and I appreciate what he has 
done. 

Mr. Chairman, I hasten to include, as 
the distinguished gentleman did a few 
moments ago, the work of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
ROBINSON). He, too, has developed in a 
most pleasing way in responsibility, and 
he is definitely one of the most valuable 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. His expertise in the field of 
defense is something which makes me 
very happy; and I feel that we are in 
good hands with the gentleman from 
Florida and the gentleman from Virginia 
helping to carry this very heavy load in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Srxes). I am sure the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Ropinson) and I both wish 
we had more time to yield for just such 
remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say in conclud- 
ing that I hope we will support this bill 
in its entirety and that we will make no 
less effort than is represented by the bill. 

I would be remiss if I did not say again 
how much we appreciate the fine work 
which our chairman has done and how 
much we appreciate his fine leadership 
and the fine leadership which has come 
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from his great counterpart on the other 
side of the aisle, the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Epwarps). They are truly 
outstanding leaders. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES) . 

Mr. YATES. I thank the chairman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of 
the subcommittee, but I have followed 
the defense budget over the years. In this 
respect I propose to follow the two rank- 
ing gentlemen who are members of the 
Subcommittee on Defense. I think they 
are among the most knowledgeable in 
the House on the subject of defense. They 
are, of course, the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Defense, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Mamon) , and the rank- 
ing member, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Epwarps), both of whom took 
the position that we ought not to be 
providing funds in this budget for the 
construction of a new carrier, the 
CVN-71. 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather strange, 
after having attended Committee on Ap- 
propriation hearings for just about 30 
years and finding in the course of those 
hearings that there were so few times 
when the Committee on Appropriations 
refused to follow the recommendations 
of any of its subcommittees, let alone 
the Subcommittee on Defense, which is 
ordinarily followed almost unanimously, 
that with respect to providing funds for 
a nuclear aircraft carrier, the commit- 
tee split by a vote of 26 to 26. That is 
unheard of. 

Mr. Chairman, I attribute that not to 
the fact that I had offered the amend- 
ment as to the fact that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Maxon) and the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) both 
made very strong pleas against funding 
the aircraft carrier. 

I think the nub of the argument was 
sounded by my friend, the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) a few mo- 
ments ago when he said that his opposi- 
tino to the nuclear carrier stemmed from 
the question primarily as to whether it 
was the right ship at the right time. The 
carrier will not be off the ways if these 
funds are provided for it before 1987, 
10 years from now. What will be the 
state of the art of war in 10 years? Will 
we want another nuclear aircraft car- 
rier at that time, or will we want hard- 
hitting smaller ships that are able to 
permit the Navy to carry out its mission 
to a much more effective degree? 

We do know that the authorizing com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate have 
just agreed upon a change in basic ship- 
building policy in the conference report 
that was approved only a few minutes 
ago in the House. Section 810 of the new 
conference report says this: 

It is the policy of the United States to 
modernize the combatant forces of the 
United States Navy through the construc- 
tion of advanced versatile, survivable, and 
cost-effective combatant ships in sufficient 
numbers, having sufficient combat effective- 
ness, to defend the United States against 
enemy attack and to carry out such other 
missions which may be assigned to the Navy 
by law. In order to achieve such policy, the 


Navy should develop plans and programs for 
the construction and deployment of weap- 
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ons systems, including Navy aviation plat- 
forms, that are more survivable, less costly— 


Less costly— 
than this one weapon— 


Which starts out at a cost of almost 
$2.5 billion and whose ultimate cost is 
unknown. But we do know that costs of 
shipbuilding have escalated almost in 
geometric proportion rather than arith- 
metic proportion over the years—less 
costly, says this report, and more effec- 
tive than those presently in the Navy. 

I propose to offer an amendment at 
the appropriate time which will strike 
the funds for the nuclear carrier. I be- 
lieve that the nuclear carrier 10 years 
from now may be ready to have the same 
fate as was accorded the battleship 
Missouri, which did a tremendous job in 
World War II but which at the end of 
the war was placed in mothballs be- 
cause it was deemed by the Navy no 
longer to be pertinent for its striking 
forces. 

I think that over the years the Navy 
has seen its ships deteriorate. We are 
now engaged in a shipbuilding program. 
The Navy has today approximately 460 
ships. It needs 600 ships. If we could af- 
ford the $2.5 billion for the nuclear car- 
rier and whatever the other ships of the 
Navy cost, perhaps in that case we would 
agree to accept the nuclear car- 
rier. But Mr. Chairman, there has to bea 
limit on expenditures. Our ship pur- 
chases have to be cost-effective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I would like to say to the 
Members that it is the purpose of the 
committee to read the first paragraph of 
the bill after we have finished the general 
debate, only the first paragraph, which 
would be through line 11. At that time a 
a motion to strike the last word would 
be in order and there may be some fur- 
ther discussion at that moment, but the 
gentleman from Mississippi will consume 
the last time available to the majority 
in general debate. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to join with my colleagues 
to say to Chairman Manon just how 
much we are going to miss the chair- 
man. The gentleman is addressed for- 
mally as the gentleman from Texas and 
that is what he is, a perfect gentleman 
and a great chairman. We are certainly 
going to miss the gentleman. 

Chairman Manon and his wife live 
in the same apartment building as I 
do. We live on the same floor and Chair- 
man MAHON has certainly helped keep 
me straight and I thank the gentleman 
for the help he has given me. 

To the gentleman from Florida, Mr. 
Bos Sikes, the gentleman has always 
plowed a straight line, that is for de- 
fense, and the gentleman has always 
shown a special interest in the National 
Guard and the Reserves. The gentle- 
man also will be greatly missed. 
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The same applies to the gentleman 
from Georgia, Mr. Jack FLYNT, who has 
had some of the tough jobs in Congress 
and the gentleman has handled them 
well and has always worked with the 
National Guard and the Reserves. 

I would like to commend the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for bringing 
out in my opinion a balanced bill, a bill 
that will do a proper job, as far as Iam 
concerned, in the military defense of 
our Nation. I think one of our strong 
committees, or subcommittees, is the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on De- 
fense. Each member is very, very ca- 
pable. I have had the personal privilege 
of dealing with the gentieman from 
Texas (Mr. MaHon) on defense matters 
and also with the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, Mr. JacK Epwarps, who repre- 
sents the minority side on defense 
appropriations. 

Because of the action of the Congress 
even today in passing a defense author- 
ization bill, I will offer an amendment 
to raise the dollar figure for the Re- 
serves and the National Guard incen- 
tives figure, which in the bill we are 
talking about today is $9.5 million for 
incentives, enlistments, and reenlist- 
ment bonuses. 

My amendment, Mr. Chairman, would 
add $15.5 million, which will be a total 
of $25 million for the incentive program 
for reservists, to include educational 
incentives. 

Now, under this Appropriation Act 
basically it would be enlistment and 
reenlistment. My amendment would 
add $15.5 million and would include the 
educational incentives. 

There are several reasons why I offer 
the amendment. As I said, the DOD au- 
thorization bill conference report which 
has just been passed included $25 mil- 
lion for incentives. The House authoriza- 
tion bill had $32 million. The Senate 
had a lower figure. The agreement was 
$25 million; so my amendment would be 
in line with the authorization. 

I might say that this amendment is 
supported by Dr. John White, who is 
the assistant secretary of Defense for 
Manpower. He has written a letter to 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON). 
It is also supported by Dr. Chase, head 
of the Reserves. 

Why do we need this amendment? The 
National Guard and Reserves cannot 
survive, in my judgment, in the volun- 
teer environment, unless they have in- 
centives. We have had a small incentive 
program going, thanks to the Congress 
and not much help from the Pentagon. 
It is working and it needs more help. 
Under the Selective Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard, we are now 58,000 short of 
the authorized strength by the Congress. 
This is way down. This is lower than the 
Guard and Reserve have ever been. The 
Ready Reserve units are 151,000 short of 
personnel, or 16 percent of their 
Strength. Fifty percent of the combat 
missions of the Army and the Air Force 
today are the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve. If they do not 
have this personnel, they cannot fill these 
missions that have been given to them by 
the Defense Department. 

I might say that this add-on, in effect, 


will not increase the total appropria- 
tions. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. Montcom- 
ERY) has expired. There is no further 
time on this side. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 additional minute 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
distinguished chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the generous remarks that the gen- 
tleman has made and, of course, we will 
have the issue before us next week. There 
was only $500,000 in the budget for these 
purposes. 

We added $9 million more. Maybe at a 
later time additional funds will be re- 
quired, but we felt we went above the 
budget as far as we could go at the time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate the committee chairman’s 
pointing that out. 

There just were not any further funds 
to be put in here, through the budget 
process downtown, but I think the De- 
fense Department realizes we have to do 
something now. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the fact 
that there has been footdragging on the 
part of the Department does not justify 
footdragging here. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
committee has said, we have gone part 
way now. The authorization has been 
increased by the authorizing committee, 
and I think it would be fully justifiable 
if we go all the way, if we go as far as we 
can, to really give the Reserve compo- 
nents the best chance they could have to 
do a good job. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
they cannot do a good job unless we do 
this, and it is not going to add anything 
to this bill if we increase the Reserve 
program. Unless we put a little money in 
the authorized strength levels, the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve Forces are 
not going to make it and still maintain 
their strength levels. We will have money 
left over, so there will not be an extra cost 
as far as this Defense appropriation bill 
is concerned. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) is recognized 
for 6 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I spoke a moment ago about 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Ros- 
INSON), and there is one other comment 
I would like to make which I think is 
important. 

As the Members know, our subcom- 
mittee is responsible for the appropria- 
tions for the intelligence activities in 
this country. This year the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. ROBINSON) was as- 
Signed to the House Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence, in addition 
to his many duties on this subcommittee. 

I want to say that the knowledge the 
gentleman has gained on that new com- 
mittee, the Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence, has been invaluable to us on the 
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Subcommittee on Defense of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. What he has 
been able to learn there has been of 
great benefit to us. I do not know how 
the gentleman does both jobs so well, 
but he does. 

Mr. Chairman, in the remaining time 
that I have, let me suggest this: As I was 
sitting here and as the debate was going 
on, I was thinking about GEORGE MAHON. 
There must be an awful lot he can tell 
us. He has been here about 44 years now. 
He was the first chairman of the sub- 
committee that handled the defense bill 
back in 1949, I believe it was, and he is 
still doing it. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Mamon) might take the floor—I 
would be glad to yield to him—and give 
us a few of his thoughts about how it 
was 44 years ago and how it is today. 
The gentleman will have about 5 min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman, and I wonder if he 
would just comment on a few of these 
things. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, let us go back to 
when we created the Unified Services 
legislation, but before we do that, let 
me say this: 

I have been thinking about the defi- 
ciencies in the discussion today. Praise 
has been heaped upon members of the 
subcommittee, especially upon GEORGE 
Manon, but we have neglected to say 
what we should say about the men in 
uniform with whom we have worked 
through the years. This Nation has been 
very, very fortunate in having such dis- 
tinguished men in the military services. 
It is well to take note of the high quality 
of our military personnel. I have been 
closely associated with them for decades 
and I can testify to their dedication and 
loyalty. 

We complain about the mistakes that 
have been made, and there have been 
mistakes that have occurred in such a 
large and complex worldwide operation. 
But the opportunities = have had to 
observe the high quality of the men in 
uniform has been a great experience for 
me. I refer to General Marshall, General 
Eisenhower, General Bradley, Admiral 
Nimitz, Admiral Halsey, and many 
others of lesser rank. 

In the old days there were only five 
members of the subcommittee. We now 
have 13. The tendency on the part of 
Congress at that time in military mat- 
ters was to say, “You've got to trust 
somebody. Therefore, we will trust Gen- 
eral Marshall” or others in high posi- 
tions in the uniformed services. 

That was more or less the tendency 
at that time, but there has now been a 
distinct change in procedure. Our prob- 
lems are much more complex. The sub- 
committee has been increased in size, the 
staff of the subcommittee has been 
greatly increased, and the individual 
members of the subcommittee have de- 
fense staff members. So we have gone 
much deeper into the actual operation 
of the Defense Department, and that, I 
think, has been a healthy development. 

We have a changing world, but I con- 
tinue to look forward with a great deal 
of optimism to the future. I believe we 
have the strongest defense establish- 
ment in the world. I think we are going 
to keep it that way. 
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I take my hat off to the military men 
and women in uniform who have con- 
tinually fulfilled their responsibilities. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, if I have any time left I will 
just close this debate by saying that we 
all have great respect for the gentleman 
from Texas, GEORGE Manon. We shall 
all miss him “here. He has been a tre- 
mendous person, and we have all been 
proud to know him. Even though he has 
risen to such great heights in this Con- 
gress—and he is a man who, more than 
the average Member, has had to carry 
on his shoulders a great burden as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
and the Defense Subcommittee—he has 
always—and I mean always—had time 
for any Member of this House who 
wanted to come to visit with him about 
any problem. I think that is the mark of 
a great man. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
greatly humbled by all of these extrava- 
gant remarks about me. After all, I came 
from a cotton patch in west Texas, and 
I know how people live who are not 
among the high and mighty. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a great ex- 
perience to be associated with my col- 
leagues. The association that we have 
had with each other has been wonder- 
ful, and that is one of the things I will 
miss here. But I will never forget the 
kind things that have been said about 
GerorGE MAHON today by my colleagues 
who serve with such dedication on the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the appropriate time in the 
House i wil ask permission for all Mem- 
bers to revise and extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 

For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
subsistence, interest on deposits, gratuities, 
permanent change of station travel (includ- 
ing all expenses thereof for organizational 
movements), and expenses of temporary duty 
travel between permanent duty stations, for 
members of the Army on active duty (except 
members of reserve components provided for 
elsewhere), cadets, and aviation cadets; $9,- 
123,499,000. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RUPPE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in order to make 
a few remarks concerning the funding 
of a project that I have fought against 
and that the people of northern Michi- 
gan have overwhelmingly opposed for 
several years. 

I refer to the Navy’s proposed tele- 
communications system known under 
such names as Project Sanguine, Project 
Seafarer, and Project ELF. The Navy has 
in recent years favored a Michigan site 
for this extremely low frequency an- 
tenna system. Despite heavy criticism of 
this project, including last years’ House 
Armed Services Subcommittee on In- 
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vestigations report criticizing the proj- 
ect, it appears to have a life of its own, 
reappearing in a different version de- 
spite premature rumors of its demise. 

I heartily commend and deeply appre- 
ciate the efforts of my colleagues on the 
House Armed Services Committee, who 
have stood firm in their opposition to 
this large, underground antenna system 
which was proposed to be buried in 
northern Michigan. Your foresight in 
critically evaluating the Navy’s huge 
Seafarer proposal which resulted in a 
much smaller proposed system known as 
Project ELF was a service to the Nation 
and deeply appreciated by the people of 
northern Michigan. 

Your action indicates that Congress is 
indeed taking a strong leadership role 
in developing not only an effective de- 
fense posture but also insuring that 
money is not spent for defense projects 
of questionable feasibility and need. 

Although the conference committees 
compromise authorization language on 
Seafarer/ELF is not as strong as the 
House-passed version of the H.R. 10929, 
it does insure that the project will not be 
built this year. 

However, the concern of my constitu- 
ents is that ELF, if approved, will later 
become a giant—a resurrection of the old 
Seafarer system. Despite promises by the 
Department of Defense and the executive 
branch to abide by the wishes of the peo- 
ple of northern Michigan, the Navy has 
promoted this system with a fervor un- 
surpassed in recent memory, disregard- 
ing questions about the feasibility, im- 
pact, and even the necessity of such a 
system. Public opponents of this measure 
have been identified by the Navy as anti- 
military and promptly dismissed. 

So while I reluctantly support the com- 

promise language in the conference com- 
mittees version of H.R. 10929, I must say 
I would prefer to see this project put to 
rest once and for all rather than post- 
poning a final decision for yet 1 more 
year. 
I would hope therefore that my col- 
leagues would support the ELF language 
in H.R. 13635, the Department of De- 
fense appropriations bill. The commit- 
tee has recommended only $2.4 million 
for the next fiscal year to be used only 
at the existing test facility. It would put 
to rest the never-ending funding of an 
expanded ELF site and the Navy could 
not continue to promote a new and ex- 
panded ELF test site. 

I would also hope the House would 
insist upon this language in conference 
so that the Navy would turn to other 
more viable and less costly alternatives 
to the ELF communications proposal. 

Again, the House can be proud of its 
leadership role in the controversial Sea- 
farer/ELF proposal and I sincerely ap- 
preciate the efforts of my friends and 
colleagues in this matter. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Navy shipbuilding program. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to address 
a number of points raised in recent de- 
bates on the nuclear carrier authorized 
this year in the House and Senate au- 
thorization bills. 
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Building a nuclear carrier would not 
require the building of a lot of other nu- 
clear ships. The Navy does not procure 
ships on a task force basis. The ships 
which will accompany a carrier on any 
particular mission will be selected for 
that mission, and there can be and often 
is a mix of nuclear and nonnuclear com- 
ponents of the task force. 

There is no doubt that the nuclear 
carrier’s operations are enhanced by nu- 
clear escorts, but it can operate effec- 
tively without them. 

Moreover, nuclear cruisers can be used 
for other missions as well as escorting 
nuclear carriers. They can, for instance, 
be used to escort convoys in intermediate 
risk areas as well as go on independent 
missions undertaken on the spur of the 
moment. 

There is no standard carrier task force. 
A carrier task force consists of one or 
more carriers with cruisers, destroyers, 
and other units in numbers appropriate 
to the assigned mission and to the antici- 
pated hostile threat. These ships operate 
together in a task force for mutual sup- 
port and increased military effectiveness 
in the destruction of enemy forces. As 
the name implies, a task force is con- 
stituted to perform a specific task, and 
the number and kinds of ships involved 
are related to that task. Under some 
situations, a task force might have six 
units and under others only two. 

Ir 


The nuclear powered aircraft carrier is 
not a vulnerable target and is the least 
vulnerable of all carriers, as shown by 
the study conducted for the sea-based air 
platform study. 

The aircraft carrier is a movable target 
moving at a relatively high rate of speed. 
Its escorts and its air wing provide sev- 
eral layers of protection against any 
threats. Aegis on its escorts will increase 
its defensive capability immeasurably. 
The ship is constructed to take much 
punishment and survive. 

Because of this, survivable and capable 
nuclear powered aircraft carriers can go 
into high threat areas where a CVV can 
not. I refer you to details on this to be 
found at pages 441-451 of the Seapower 
Subcommittee authorization hearings 
this year. 

Im. 

The nuclear carrier is more cost effec- 
tive than a smaller conventional car- 
rier. The sea-based air platform study 
completed this last year, at the request 
of Congress, clearly showed that the 
Nimitz-class carrier is the most cost- 
effective of the carriers. This was also the 
conclusion of the National Security 
Council Study of 1976. 

The main purpose of a carrier is to 
provide a platform for launching and 
recovering aircraft. The nuclear powered 
Nimitz-class carrier carries far more of 
the most capable aircraft than does the 
smaller CVV. 

Since the plans are to buy only one 
carrier between now and the year 2000, it 
is wisest to buy the most cost-effective 
carrier, 

The nuclear carrier is not the expen- 
sive way to go. 


The major expense of the nuclear air- 
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craft carrier is in its initial purchase. 
However, the initial purchase includes 13 
years of fuel—a factor which is forgotten 
in examining the cost of conventionally 
powered equivalent. The cost of deliver- 
ing the fuel for 13 years also has to be 
considered for conventionally powered 
carriers. 

The Navy has found that for a military 
equivalent capability, an all nuclear task 
force can operate with a fewer number of 
ships than can a conventionally powered 
task force. This is largely because the 
escort does not have to go off the line 
to be refueled. Over the life of the task 
force, the present Navy figures show the 
cost of buying and operating an all 
nuclear task force may run from a per- 
centage point less than a conventionally 
powered task force to a 5 to 6 percentage 
points more. 

The 1976 cost studies made by the 
Navy’s Systems Analysis Division show 
that the undiscounted life cycle costs 
of the nuclear force was calculated to 
be 1.3 percent more at 1976 fuel oil 
prices and 1.9 percent less if the price 
of oil doubled, all other things held 
constant. 

Decision for the nuclear carrier, how- 
ever, should not be made on costs alone 
because the tactical values of the nuclear 
carrier are so superior and so outstand- 
ing and important that to put dollar 
values on them is impossible. To increase 
our chances to win in war, and to mini- 
mize our personnel losses as we do so, are 
Objects more easily achieved by the nu- 
clear carrier; and even if there be some 
additional cost, it is not consequential in 
this context. 

Iv. 

The Navy knows what it needs and 
speaks without discord for a nuclear 
carrier. 

It is not the Navy that does not know 
what it wants as alleged by some Navy 
critics, but it is the executive branch that 
raises discord and for purely budgetary 
reasons. 

On May 19 of last year the Presi- 
dent presented a shipbuilding program 
to the Congress which had 30 ships for 
$8.5 billion for fiscal year 1979. Four 
days later, the Navy was allowed to ask 
for only 17 ships for $6.3 billion. When 
the President’s program was brought to 
the Congress it had only 15 ships for 
$4.7 billion. None of the President’s pro- 
grams had a carrier in it at this point. 


After the Armed Services Committee 
approved a shipbuilding program of $7.1 
billion including a nuclear carrier, the 
President then sent word to the Congress 
that he would like to have an intermedi- 
ate sized carrier—CVV—in the budget 
for $1.5 billion. It has been obvious from 
all the hearings that the administration’s 
vacillating Navy shipbuilding program is 
that way solely for budgetary reasons, 
not for defense reasons. 

All of the Navy flag officers who testil- 
fied before our subcommittee testified 
that they are in favor of building a 
Nimitz-class carrier this year. They 
favor building a carrier this year and 
they favor it being nuclear powered. 
Secretary Claytor told our committee if 
Congress provides the nuclear carrier, 
the Navy will build it with enthusiasm. 
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Despite all of the changing views by 
the administration on the shipbuilding 
program, Secretary Brown testified that 
there was no change in the roles and 
missions of the Navy. He wants a two 
ocean Navy with full capability to protect 
our sea lines of communication and be 
able to project power ashore, no matter 
how long any war we are in may be. 

v 


The nuclear carrier can be built and 
should be authorized and funded this 
year. 

The carrier can be built at this time. 
Newport News indicated last year in a 
letter of September 28 that it was ready 
to build the CVN-71. This position has 
just been reconfirmed by a letter from 
Newport News to the Secretary of the 
Navy on August 1, 1978. 

It has been said that the last CVN 
(CVN-70) has not yet been put to con- 
tract. On the contrary, this is not true 
and it is in fact being built under an 
option on the basic contract for the 
Nimitz carrier. It is nearly one-half 
complete and under active construction. 
There may be some terms that have not 
yet been settled but there is an agree- 
ment with Newport News to build the 
carrier. 

This is the time to authorize a new 
carrier to be built by Newport News. The 
last carrier was authorized in 1973. It is 
now 1978. This 5-year gap is the longest 
hiatus between carriers in the program. 
Unless the carrier is put under contract 
by October of this year, as the Navy 
says it can do, the shipbuilder will have 
to begin laying off trained workmen who 
will be needed later on when the ship 
is built. 

vi. 

It is said by some critics that the air- 
craft carrier is outmoded, but notably 
no one can say by what it has been out- 
moded. It is the one element of our Navy 
which gives to our Navy whatever affir- 
mative edge we may have over other 
Navies of this world. There is no author- 
ity on world armaments who disagree 
with this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, before I close, I want 
to pay tribute to Chairman MAHON, a 
man of tremendous services to, and 
achievements for, our country. He has 
been a trusted and beloved friend of 
mine for the many years we have served 
here together. No Congressman in our 
Nation’s history has done more than he 
for this country and for mankind. We 
will all miss him greatly. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think at this time I 
should advise the committee that I have 
proposed amendments to each section in 
the bill for a 2-percent cut. As we have 
previously discussed in appropriations 
bills, there were various arguments pro 
and con on across-the-board cuts with 
one amendment. I believe that perhaps 
that is a valid argument that was made 
by the former subcommittee chairman, 
that we would be just making one cut 
and not saying exactly what we are 
doing for each section, 

Therefore, I along with my staff have 
reviewed each section and offered a 
2-percent cut on each section so that we 
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can discuss them each individually in 
order to determine exactly what we are 
doing. I agree with the Appropriations 
Committee that this is the proper way 
to do a 2-percent cut. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would certainly not 
argue that a Member ought not to have 
the right to offer any amendment that 
he wants to offer, but we are going to 
have some amendments considered in 
this bill that will be massive in the dol- 
lar figure. Everybody knows that we 
have talked during general debate about 
the carrier. The last thing we need is, 
for example, to have the carrier deleted, 
which is about $2 billion, and have added 
on top of that a 2 percent cut to each 
section of the bill. 

I would hope that the gentleman 
would withhold his amendments by sec- 
tion, and if he intends to offer a 2-per- 
cent cut, to do it at the end of the bill. I 
have not talked with the Parliamen- 
tarian, but I assume that an amendment 
to cut 2 percent across the board would 
be in order. But, let us not get at this 
thing by section when we know we are 
going to have some massive dollar figure 
amendments offered on specific items in 
the bill. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Is the gentleman say- 
ing, then, that is it preferred to offer one 
amendment to the total bill rather than 
discussing each section individually so 
that the Members know exactly where 
they are cutting on the 2-percent cut? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am not 
suggesting that the gentleman offer any 
amendment. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I realize that. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. But I am 
arguing that I believe it is unwise to start 
cutting 2 percent from each section and 
then have that cut either affect the de- 
cision on the carrier or take a chance 
that both the carrier and 2 percent 
would be cut. 

Mr. VOLKMER. No. In that instance I 
would be willing to withhold my amend- 
ment until the matter of the carrier is 
disposed of, and I am sure since I am not 
a member of the committee and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Yates) is a 
member of the committee, that he would 
be recognized before I would be on that 
section anyway. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s forbearance. I think 
it would be a mistake to offer that 
amendment to each section. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in going 
through the budget request of the Presi- 
dent for Defense, has cut the President’s 
request already by about $3 billion, and 
added above the budget about $3 billion 
for certain items that were not budgeted. 
I think it would be a monumental mis- 
take to undertake a 2-percent across- 
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the-board cut on the bill that is before 
us. 
One of the things that we must bear 
in mind is this. This appropriation bill 
is above the authorization and above the 
budget in some respects, and we told the 
Rules Committee that we would of 
course reduce the overall totals for pro- 
curement and R. & D. to the authorized 
levels. So further reductions will be 
made in the bill. 

I appreciate the forbearance of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Certainly if we are going to have a 2- 
percent amendment on every appropria- 
tion we will have to spend next week 
or much of it on this bill, which it seems 
to me is unnecessary under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I can say, 
Mr. Chairman, and I referred in my 
opening remarks to the great controversy 
we had in our subcommittee over these 
items, that there is no padding in this 
bill. There is no padding in this bill. We 
have cut everywhere we could. 

I have a feeling that nowadays com- 
mittees are thinking in terms of coming 
to the floor expecting a 2-percent cut 
and somehow putting a little extra in 
there to take that cut. I can guarantee 
that we have not come to the floor with 
any padding, looking for a cut. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my understanding that 
shortly the chairman will move to rise. 
The Clerk has read the first section. My 
parliamentary inquiry is: When we rise, 
and return on Monday to this bill, will 
amendments be in order to section 1 of 
the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, they will be. 
Until the Clerk reads the next para- 
graph, amendments to this section will 
be in order. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the chairman, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Foun- 
TAIN) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 13635) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1979, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just under considera- 
tion, H.R. 13635, making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1979, 
and for other purposes. 

With particular reference, Mr. Speak- 
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er, to those Members who would like to 
revise and extend their remarks in com- 
menting on the distinguished service of 
our chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas, GEORGE Manon, I ask unanimous 
consent that they may be permitted to 
do so. Further, Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
others may be permitted to include 
tables and extraneous material in con- 
nection with this legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSK1). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I have taken this time for the 
purpose of asking the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT) about the program for 
next week. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Epwarps) yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield 
to tm gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it is our 
intention that the House will meet at 
noon on Monday and will have the call 
of the Consent Calendar. Then we will 
continue with consideration of the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill 
since no bills are scheduled under sus- 
pension. 

We shall meet again at noon on Tues- 
day and hope to complete consideration 
of the Defense Department appropria- 
tion bill on that day. Again, because of 
the compacted schedule there will be no 
suspensions. 

On Wednesday the House will meet at 
10 a.m. and we hope during that day to 
coniplete consideration of H.R. 12452, the 
CETA amendments of 1978. This will be 
under an open rule with 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate. However, if we come in at 
10 o’clock in the morning and the Mem- 
bers are not too generous with the gen- 
eral debate, we ought to be able to get on 
with the actual amending process of that 
bill by noon, in which event we ought to 
be able to conclude the legislation at a 
reasonable hour. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, if I may interrupt the gentle- 
man, the Speaker had previously said 
this morning that we would stay as long 
as necessary on Wednesday to complete 
that bill. Is that still the intention? 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is certainly the plan 
and the hope of the leadership that that 
would be done. The gentleman is aware, 
as I am, of the treacherous situation 
that sometimes arises in the wee small 
hours of the morning. Let us plan and 
work toward the objective of concluding 
that bill at a reasonable hour. 

On Thursday the House will meet at 
10 a.m. We have three bills on schedule 
for Thursday and the balance of the 
week. 

The first is the Revenue Act of 1978, 


that is the tax bill, H.R. 13511. 
CxXXIV——1539—Part 18 
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I feel certain that this bill will be a 
matter of great interest to all Members. 
The plan is to ask for them to schedule 
their activities in the expectation that 
that bill will be up on Thursday. 

For the remainder of the week we 
have scheduled H.R. 7308, the Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act, and House 
Joint Resolution 638, to extend the dead- 
line for ERA ratification. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, if I may interrupt again, I un- 
derstand a rule has been granted on 
H.J. Res. 638 for 2 hours of debate. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; a rule has been granted. It 
amounts to, if I understand it correctly, 
an open rule. I think it would be only 
realistic for me to express some doubt 
that we could complete this entire pro- 
gram next week. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, if I may interrupt for one mo- 
ment further, does the distinguished 
gentleman know whether it is a fact 
that the amendment requiring a two- 
thirds vote was not made in order on 
that resolution? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am not sure. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
proponent of the request for an amend- 
ment to the rule permitting a vote of the 
House on the two-thirds question, there 
was a tie vote reached on it and the rule 
was not amended, so the rule does not 
provide for a separate vote on that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER). 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Mr. Speaker, the House will 
adjourn by 3 p.m. on Fridays and by 8 
p.m. on all other days except Wednes- 
days. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. 

I would suggest to the gentleman that, 
given the exigencies of our list of un- 
completed legislation and the timeclock 
that is running on the remainder of this 
session, it is going to be incumbent upon 
all of us to try to deal with the legislative 
business expeditiously and not to engage 
in dilatory tactics. If we can do that and 
at the same time not preclude anyone 
who desires to speak to the substance of 
any issue at stake, we will be doing well, 
because there is a great number of mat- 
ters that need to be attended to. 

There are other things which might 
be taken up next week. There are con- 
ference reports pending on the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank Act, the in- 
telligence and related program author- 
ization for fiscal year 1979, and the 
FIFRA authorization. In addition, we 
have bills that have been commenced 
and not completed, including the foreign 
assistance and related programs appro- 
priation bill and the Civil Rights Com- 
mission authorization. 


Therefore, to the extent that it might 
be possible, we would try to work any of 
that legislation that we could into the 
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program next week; but I see little like- 
lihood that we can complete the sched- 
ule. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Would 
the gentleman be good enough to place 
in the Recorp at this point the supple- 
ment to the tentative whip notice which 
lists the bills that are subject to being 
called up but which will not necessarily 
be called up. 

Mr. WRIGHT, Yes, indeed. I would say 
to the gentleman from Alabama that we 
will be delighted to insert that list in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The list referred to follows: 

During the Week of August 7, other legis- 
lation may be scheduled on days when early 
completion of the scheduled bills makes 
time available. 

Among bilis subject to being so called up, 
not necessarily in this order, are: 

H.J. Res. 1088, New York City Aid Appro- 
priations. 

H. Res. 1201, Executive Reorganization 
Plan No. 2. 

H. Res. 1237, Funding for House Ad Hoc 
Energy Committee. 

Conference report on H.R. 2777, National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank Act. 

Conference report on H.R. 12240, Intelli- 
gence and Related Program Authorization, 
FY ‘79. 

Conference report on 8. 
Authorization. 

H.R. 12432, Civil Rights Commission 
Authorization (complete consideration). 

H.R. 1, Ethics in Government Act (subject 
to a rule being granted). 

H.R. 11280, Civil Service Reform Act (sub- 
ject to a rule being granted). 

H.R. 13007, Electronic Fund Transfer Act 
(open rule, one hour). 

S.J. Res. 4, Hawailan Native Claims Study 
Commission (open rule, 1 hour). 

H.R. 11622, Fuels Transportation Safety 
Amendments (subject to a rule being 
granted). 

H.R. 11711, Adjustment Assistance Pro- 
grams Improvements (subject to a rule 
being granted). 

H.R. 12796, Union Station Improvement 
Act (open rule, 1 hour). 

H.R. 8729, Airport and Aircraft Noise 
Reduction Act (modified open rule, 2 hours). 

H.R. 11733, Surface Transportation Assist- 
ance Act (subject to a rule being granted). 


1678, FIFRA 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
AUGUST 7, 1978 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 


There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule on Wednesday of next week be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 
IN RECORD NOTWITHSTANDING 
cost 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein extraneous matter, notwith- 
standing the fact that it exceeds two 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
is estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$1,642.50. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I do so only to ask 
the majority leader whether it is cor- 
rect, from what we heard before regard- 
ing the program, that the foreign aid 
appropriation bill will not be called until 
after the Labor Day Recess? 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
yield, Mr. Speaker, I think it is very like- 
ly that it will be postponed until after 
the Labor Day recess, because of the 
exigencies of the legislative schedule. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If it were possible to 
bring the bill up the week after next, per- 
haps we would; but I doubt that, too. 
During the week after next we must 
spend 2 days, as the gentleman is aware, 
under the statute, on the budget resolu- 
tion. Therefore, I think it unlikely that 
we will be able to resume consideration 
of the foreign assistance appropriation 
bill until after the district work period 
recess. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT), 
and I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


A TRIBUTE TO ROBERT MENAUGH, 


WHO HEADED HOUSE 
TELEVISION GALLERY 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to pay tribute to a man who 
for many years of his life servéd the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and who on Wednesday died. I 
speak of Robert M. Menaugh who, as 
many Members are aware, was for 35 
years Superintendent of the House 
Radio-Television Gallery. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone who dealt with 
Bob Menaugh will recall his unfailing 
thoughtfulness and courtesy and his de- 
sire to make it possible for Members of 
the House more effectively to communi- 
cate to the people whom we represent. 
He was a faithful and dedicated public 
servant. 

As Mr. Menaugh was born in my home 
State of Indiana, I felt a special bond 
with him. To him and to his widow and 
his family and friends, I extend my pro- 
found sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask to insert at this 


RADIO- 
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point in the Recorp the text of an obitu- 
ary published in the Washington Post 
today, Friday, August 4, 1978. 

The obituary is as follows: 

ROBERT MENAUGH, HEADED House Rap10o-TV 
GALLERY 

Robert M. Menaugh, 73, who was superin- 
tendent of the House Radio-Television Gal- 
lery for 35 years before retiring in 1974, died 
Wednesday at the Woodbine Nursing Home 
in Alexandria following a stroke. 

During his years on the Hill, he helped lead 
the fight to achieve equal status for the 
broadcast journalist with that of the press. 

Mr. Menaugh helped direct a long string 
of broadcast ‘firsts’ "in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He guided the first live television 
broadcast of a State of the Union address, 
given by Harry S. Truman on Jan. 6, 1947, 
and the first color telecast of a State of the 
Union, delivered by Lyndon B. Johnson on 
Jan, 12, 1966. 

He also helped coordinate live broadcasts 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's “farewell ad- 
dress,” a wartime speech given by Winston 
Churchill, and coverage of the 1954 shooting 
in the House chamber by Puerto Rican na- 
tionalists. 

After retiring as superintendent in 1974, 
he received letters of appreciation from then 
President Ford, congressmen, and broadcast 
journalists, including Walter Cronkite and 
Joseph McCaffrey. 

Mr. Menaugh was born in Salem, Ind. He 
came to Washington in 1931 and worked as 
a doorman in the Speaker's Lobby before 
being named superintendent of the old House 
Radio Gallery in 1939. 

He served as a colonel in the Army's Bu- 
reau of Public Relations during World 
War II. 

During his years as head of the gallery it 
grew from 26 reporters in 1939 to an asso- 
ciation of 565 reporters representing more 
than 130 news organizations. 

In 1973, Mr. Menaugh received the John 
W. McCormack Award of Excellence as the 
outstanding employee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

He was a Mason and member of the Na- 
tional Press Club, 

Mr. Menaugh was a member of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Alexandria. 

He is survived by his wife, Helen, of the 
home in Alexandria; a daughter, Mrs. John 
Baxter, of Wheaton, Ill; a brother, John, of 
Salem, Ind., and two grandchildren. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following my 
own remarks in tribute to Mr. Robert 
Menaugh, all Members may have 5 legis- 
lative days within which to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks in tribute to Mr, 
Menaugh. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 


There was no objection. 


REGULATION OF FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENTS IN U.S. AGRICULTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California, (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
® Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, for- 
eign investment in American agriculture 
is growing at a rapid rate, yet there is 
no Federal registration system for such 
purchases. Thus, I am currently cospon- 
soring H.R. 13356, the Agriculture For- 
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eign Investment Disclosure Act of 1978, 
which would institute a nationwide sys- 
tem of registration for foreign owners 
of our agricultural lands. 

The General Accounting Office reports 
that there is no reliable information on 
the amount or location of foreign-owned 
farmland in the United States. As our 
land becomes an increasingly sound in- 
vestment for foreigners, particularly in 
view of the decline of the dollar, the need 
for registering and monitoring these pur- 
chases is becoming more vital to our own 
national interest. Over the past year, the 
purchase by foreigners of tens of thou- 
sand of acres of family farmland has 
been reported. But without registration 
there is no way to determine the scope of 
all transactions. According to Bob 
Grounds, executive vice president of the 
Ventura County, Calif., Agricultural As- 
sociation, there is a potential problem in 
my district, as I am sure there is in many 
others, of unchecked foreign investments 
harming the concept of family farming 
and even endangering the national in- 
terest. We cannot afford to wait another 
5 to 10 years to discover who controls 
American farmland. 

There is but sparse hard data on the 
actual amount and location of foreign 
farmland investment in the United 
States. Further, foreign holdings will no 
doubt go up as a result of the instability 
of the dollar. The time has come for 
strict Government monitoring of foreign 
agricultural investments to protect the 
American family farmer and the na- 
tional interests of the United States. 
Thus, as a cosponsor of H.R. 13356, I 
urge my colleagues to lend their support 
to this necessary piece of legislation.@ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my distinguished colleague from 
Chicago, Honorable Jonn Fary, in pro- 
testing the outrageous movie “The End” 
which is a Burt Reynolds production. 

Congressman Fary has already out- 
lined in his own remarks the obnoxious 
and degrading slurs which are used in 
this movie to characterize Polish people, 
and therefore, there is no need for me to 
repeat any of them myself. 

Iam outraged by the vicious degrading 
of the Polish people in this film. It is 
needless for me to point out to my col- 
leagues the innumerable and invaluable 
contributions made by the Polish people 
not only to our great country but to the 
advancement of culture and civilization 
in the entire world. 

We are all familiar with such revered 
names as Gen. Casimir Pulaski, eminent 
Polish nobleman who established our 
American cavalry and gave his life for 
our freedom in the American Revolu- 
tionary War; Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 
courageous Polish patriot who fought in 
our Revolutionary War and engineered 
the fortification of West Point; Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, distinguished Polish 
pianist and statesman; Nicolaus Coper- 
nicus, respected founder of modern 
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astronomy; and so many others too 
numerous to mention without whose con- 
tribution the world would have been a 
poorer place indeed. 

As an American and the son of Italian 
immigrants, I am only too well ac- 
quainted with the innuendos, the sick 
jokes, and the countless other vicious, 
contemptible, and cruel methods em- 
ployed by our mass media to degrade 
members of ethnic and minority groups, 
and the latest, most chilling example of 
this malicious defamation can be found 
in the film, “The End.” 

It is high time that a halt is called 
to the scurrilous portraits of ethnic 
Americans which the media not only al- 
lows but seems to encourage. Everyone 
knows that Polish-Americans are no less 
lacking in intelligence than other Ameri- 
cans, that Italian-Americans are no more 
crooks than other Americans, just as 
Mexican-Americans are no lazier or 
devious than the rest of us. 

Such inexcusable slurs upon the dig- 
nity and integrity of ethnic minorities 
are not only an affront to the funda- 
mental American concept of fairplay, 
but more importantly, constitute a de- 
structive attack upon many of those very 
individuals who have contributed in last- 
ing and tangible ways to the building of 
this Nation—a Nation which by its very 
definition is comprised of immigrants 
from every corner of the globe. 

It is a tragic commentary upon our 
times that those ethnic groups and mi- 
norities which have managed to retain a 
vestigate of their original national iden- 
tity—while at the same time assimilating 
the best concepts of democratic society— 


should be made to suffer most acutely by 


motion pictures, television programs, 
radio broadcasts, and periodicals which 
demean their identity. 

Polish-Americans, and members of 
every other minority and ethnic group, 
who by their vigor and pride have con- 
tributed so much to America’s strength 
and greatness, have every right to be free 
from ridicule. 

For too long the intolerable situation 
of defaming minority groups in mass 
media has been allowed to exist, and the 
time is long overdue for the movie and 
television industries to do much more 
than the little they have done in the 
past to eliminate the discord, racial 
strife, and hatred they are peddling in 
the name of “ethnic humor.” 

Because of my deep concern over the 
insidious disparagement of ethnic Amer- 
icans, I have introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 6, expressing the sense 
of the Congress that the producers and 
the distributors of motion pictures and 
television programs should immediately 
cease the production and distribution in 
interstate and foreign commerce of those 
films which degrade, or demean, racial, 
religious, and ethnic groups and affect 
the moral behavior of all people through- 
out the Nation. 

I want to make it clear that this reso- 
lution has not been introduced for the 
purpose of censoring the motion picture 
and television industries. We all know 
that they are fully protected by the 
Constitution which guarantees the free- 
dom. they enjoy, but at the same time, a 
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serious question has been raised in the 
minds of millions of Americans about the 
abuse of their privilege of informing and 
entertaining the public and disseminat- 
ing information and news. 

This question was reflected in the de- 
cision rendered last month by the Su- 
preme Court in Federal Communica- 
tions against Pacificia Foundation. In 
that case, which involved an afternoon 
radio broadcast of a satiric monolog 
entitled, “Filthy Words,” the Court held 
that broadcasting has limited first 
amendment protection, that the Federal 
Communications Commission’s review of 
broadcast content does not constitute 
censorship, and that further, the Federal 
Communications Commission “was war- 
ranted in concluding that indecent lan- 
guage * * * was used in the challenged 
broadcast.” The FCC had earlier stated 
its intention to “clarify the standards 
which will be utilized in considering ‘the 
growing number of complaints about in- 
decent radio broadcasts which use’ any 
obscene, indecent, or profane language.” 

I believe that those individuals who 
control the media are to a great extent 
abusing the protection of the first 
amendment, and in so doing, they are 
undermining the very principle of re- 
spect for individual rights which is guar- 
anteed to every American as his birth- 
right. 

The mass media persists in ridiculing 
and stereotyping our minority groups by 
using such repugnant words as Wop, 
Kike, Polack, et cetera. By the use of 
such derogatory terminology, the mass 
media has been derelict in its respon- 
sibility to help create a society in which 
people are proud of their country, their 
institutions, and their heritage. 

In view of the Supreme Court decision 
in the “Filthy Words” case, I urge all 
Americans who are offended by obscene 
characterizations of ethnic groups and 
individuals to voice their strong objec- 
tions to the Federal Communications 
Commission, to the offending segments 
of mass media, to their Representatives 
in the Congress and the Senate, and 
wherever possible, to file legal suits seek- 
ing to recover damages for this malicious 
and spurious defamation. 

I also want to urge the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee to hold hearings on this entire issue 
in order that consideration may be ex- 
tended to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 6 and similar pending bills which 
seek to remedy this growing problem. It 
is, after all, Congress’ right and obliga- 
tion to speak out against the harm which 
is inflicted upon ethnic, racial, and re- 
ligious groups, and upon the fabric of 
our democratic society. 

In closing, I want to commend my 
‘distinguished colleague from Illinois, 
Mr. Fary, for focusing the attention of 
the Members of this Congress on the 
intolerable situation which has been 
caused by the distribution and showing 
of objectionable films like “The End,” 
and I join him in vigorously opposing 
any defamatory activity directed by the 
mass media in the United States against 
Polish-Americans, Italian-Americans, 
Greek-Americans, Spanish-Americans, 
or any other of America’s dedicated eth- 
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nic groups, who have contributed so 
much to our Nation’s strength and stat- 
ure, and have every right to be free from 
the harm directed at them by thoughtless 
panderers of hatred and discord.® 


MAKING OUR CITIES LIVABLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. PATTISON) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. PATTISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am concerned about livable 
cities in this country, about maintain- 
ing and rehabilitating our cities so that 
they can be safe and pleasant places to 
live. Right now, attention is being 
focused on the cities and on plans to 
improve living conditions in cities. Part 
of this attention needs to be focused on 
the problem of crime in the cities. The 
fact that I have served on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and now serve on 
the Subcommittee on the City and the 
Committee on Banking, Finance, and 
Urban Affairs puts me in a unique posi- 
tion; I have studied crime and cities 
from two very different angles. 

Repeat criminals account for a large 
portion of crimes committed across the 
country. Ramsey Clark stated that in 
the large cities about two-thirds of the 
arrests take place among only 2 percent 
of the population. A study in Washing- 
ton, D.C., showed that between 1971 and 
1975, 7 percent of those arrested for 
serious crimes accounted for 24 percent 
of arrests for those crimes. In other 
words, 7 percent of those arrested aver- 
aged three or four arrests during that 
period; some were arrested up to 10 
times. Another study of 10,000 persons 
by the University of Pennsylvania re- 
vealed that 650 chronic offenders were 
responsible for one-third of the arrests 
and two-thirds of the crime committed 
by the group over a 5-year period. 

Career criminals are more knowledge- 
able about the criminal justice system 
than first offenders and more likely to 
be able to use it to their advantage: to 
remain free during pretrial; to use trial 
delaying tactics and continue to perpe- 
trate crimes on the streets; to employ 
plea bargaining and other tactics to 
avoid long sentences. 

In this Nation, with our emphasis on 
individual liberties, our judicial system 
contains many protections for a person 
accused of a crime. As crime rates have 
climbed higher and higher in recent 
years, there has been a great cry about 
the rights of innocent victims of crime 
as well. There is a fine balance between 
the rights of both that we are committed 
to maintain. Career criminals, however, 
have often learned how to take advan- 
tage of the protections in our system, 
with the result that they are free to 
continue practicing a life of crime 
against innocent people. What we seek 
is a method of reducing crime that does 
not involve a reduction of basic civil 
liberties. 

A few weeks ago, I entered into the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the remarks of 
Senator Marutas on the subject of career 
criminals in our cities, including a plan 
to combat this problem. Today, I am in- 
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troducing H.R. 13747, “The Repeat Of- 
fender Prosecution and Prison Improve- 
ment Act of 1978,” which follows the 
plan outlined by Senator Martuias in 
S. 28. This bill focuses on removing 
career criminals from the streets. 

This bill would set up within the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
an office of repeat offenders prosecution 
projects, which would provide technical 
assistance to local governments for 
establishing programs which identify 
and expedite the prosecution and convic- 
tion of career criminals. It would also 
provide for additional prison facilities, 
based on the fact that the present short- 
age of prison facilities at the State and 
Federal level has an effect on judicial 
sentencing policy. I believe such targeted 
and efficient programs will do much to 
alleviate crime in our cities, and I be- 
lieve sufficient safeguards of liberties 
exist in this bill. 

To make very clear my perspective, I 
continue to believe that law enforce- 
ment is a function that belongs within 
State jurisdiction. It is not a Federal 
function. I do not want a Federal police 
force. When a young person steals a hub- 
cap, the local officer is better qualified 
to deal with the problem than a Federal 
police force. However, since crime is a 
major nationwide problem, there is good 
reason to have Federal involvement in 
attacking the: situation. Appropriate 


Federal functions can be research, dem- 
onstration programs, and technical as- 
sistance to communities to develop new 
types of anticrime programs, among 
others. 


The bill I am introducing today places 


the Office of Repeat Offenders Prosecu- 
tion Projects within LEAA, which is the 
logical agency for such a program. I am 
aware that in the next few months the 
Subcommittee on Crime will be carefully 
considering several bills regarding LEAA 
or another agency for law enforcement 
assistance after fiscal year 1979. Quite 
naturally, the process of examining the 
role of LEAA as a whole would precede 
consideration of a new division within 
LEAA. Nonetheless, I think it is impor- 
tant to look at this proposal along with 
others that are being currently con- 
sidered to upgrade the environment of 
our cities. Safety is a No. 1 concern for 
residents of cities. Without assurances of 
reasonable safety, individuals and busi- 
nesses will not choose to invest their 
time, money, and energy in cities.e 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK SCORES 
FURTHER SUCCESSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. FLOOD) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@® Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on the 20th 
observance of Captive Nations Week fur- 
ther successes were realized with parades 
and rallies in our largest cities, an early 
proclamation by the President—sym- 
bolically coincident with the infamous 
Soviet Russian trials—and events on 
Capitol Hill. Some 500 attended the re- 
ception hosted by Senators S. I. HAYA- 
KAWA and DANIEL P. Moynrnan in the 
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Senate Caucus Room. About 250 partici- 
pated 2 days later, on July 20, at the 
luncheon cohosted by Representative 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI and myself in the 
Rayburn Building. The two seminars 
that followed under the sponsorship of 
the American Council for World Free- 
dom and the National Captive Nations 
Committee was most educational with 
respect to the Belgrade Conference, hu- 
man rights and the captive nations. 

In the spirit of Public Law 86-90, I 
submit further evidences of the success- 
ful 1978 week, which are as follows: 
First, proclamations by Gov. Blair Lee 
III of Maryland and Mayor Thomas J. 
Ryan, Jr., of Rochester, N.Y., and a cer- 
tificate of recognition by Gov. John N. 
Dalton of Virginia; second, a report on 
“Congress Notes 20th Observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week,” in the July 20 issue 
of the Capital Spotlight; third, reports 
and addresses on the week in the July 
22 China Post; and fourth, the messages 
to the President, program and release 
of the California Captive Nations Com- 
mittee: 

THE STATE OF MARYLAND GOVERNOR’S 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, The imperialistic policies of 
Russian Communists have led, through di- 
rect and indirect aggression, to the sub- 
jJugation and enslavement of the peoples 
of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, Byelorus- 
sia, Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, main- 
land China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, Cuba, Cambodia, 
South Vietnam, Laos and others; and 

Whereas, The desire for liberty and in- 
dependence by the overwhelming majority 
of peoples in these conquered nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to any am- 
bitions of Communist leaders to initiate a 
inajor war; and 

Whereas, The freedom loving peoples in 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to 
the people of the United States as the 
leaders in bringing about their freedom and 
inaependence; and 

Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public 
Law 86-90 establishing the third week in 
July each year as Captive Nations Week and 
inviting the people of the United States 
to observe such week with appropriate 
prayer, ceremonies and activities; expressing 
their sympathy with and support for the 
just aspirations of captive peoples; 

Now, therefore, I, Blair Lee III, Acting 
Governor of the State of Maryland, do here- 
by proclaim July 16-22, 1978, as “Captive 
Nations Week” in Maryland, and call upon 
the citizens of this State to join in ob- 
serving this week by offering prayers for the 
peaceful liberation of oppressed peoples all 
over the world. 


Mayor THOMAS J. RYAN, JR.'s PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, policies of the Soviet Union and 
cther communist powers have led to the sub- 
jugation and domination of thousands of 
freedom-loving peoples whose yearnings for 
independence, and whose right to self-deter- 
mination, have been arbitrarily ignored, and 

Whereas, the United States of America, 
having thrived on the guiding principles of 
liberty and justice, is the ultimate symbol 
of human freedom and therefore has a 
unique obligation to make independence a 
reality for enslaved populations everywhere, 
and 

Whereas, Rochesterians recognize their 
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special responsibility to the overseas relatives 
and friends of many of our City's residents, 
who contribute so much to the nourishment 
of basic human rights and to the civic better- 
ment of our community, and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has established the third week in July each 
year to demonstrate our sympathy with and 
support for freedom, independence, and self- 
Getermination of captive peoples throughout 
the world, and 

Whereas, at the ceremony in Rochester the 
ethnic groups represented, each with their 
national flags and native costume, include 
East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Po- 
land, Ukraine and Yugoslavia, 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas J. Ryan, Jr. 
Mayor of Rochester, do hereby proclaim July 
17-July 22, 1978 to be “Captive Nations 
Week” in Rochester and urge all Rochester- 
ians to rededicate themselves to work and 
pray for the day when freedom for all the 
world’s people will be a reality. 

Gov. JOHN M. DALTON’S CERTIFICATE 
OF RECOGNITION 


By virtue of the authority vested by the 
Constitution in the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, there is hereby offi- 
cially recognized: “Captive Nations Week, 
1978.” 

The peoples of other nations, who once 
were free and are now dominated by authori- 
tarian regimes, remind us of our own pre- 
cious freedom and the need for our eternal 
vigilance to defend it. 

Reminding us that freedom is indivisible, 
the American Council for World Freedom 
and the National Captive Nations Committee 
have set aside the period July 16-22, 1978, as 
Captive Nations Week, and I call the message 
it suggests to the attention of all Virginians. 


[From the Capital Spotlight, July 20, 1978] 


CONGRESS NOTES 20TH OBSERVANCE 
OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Members of Congress, the diplomatic corps 
and leading foreign affairs experts are in the 
midst of the 20th Observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week, July 16-22, with a Congressional 
reception and luncheon/seminar on Capitol 
Hill. 

Attending the Tuesday, July 18 reception, 
co-hosted by Senator S. I. Hayakawa (R-CA) 
and Senator Daniel P. Moynihan (D-NY), 
were more than 50 Congressmen and 5 diplo- 
mats including his Excellency Peter M. Towe 
of Canada, His Excellency Hugo B. Margain of 
Mexico, His Excellency James C. H. Shen 
of China, the Honorable Dr, Anatol Dinbergs 
from the Legation of Latvia and the Honor- 
able Dr. Stasys A. Backis from the Legation 
of Lithuania. The reception was held in the 
Senate Caucus Room from 5-7 p.m. 

The luncheon/seminar on Thursday, July 
20, co-hosted by Representatives Daniel J. 
Flood (D-PA) and Edward J. Derwinski (R- 
ILL), featured two panels for the 50 Con- 
gressmen and 4 diplomats who attended. 
Panelists discussing “The Belgrade Confer- 
ence and Captive Nations,” chaired by Dr. 
Stefan Possony, and “Human Rights and Cap- 
tive Nations—Where Do We Go From Here?”, 
chaired by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, include 
Mark Anderson of the AFL-CIO, Frank Man- 
son of the American Legion and a representa- 
tive from the State Department. The lunch- 
eon/seminar was held in Rooms 338-340 
Rayburn House Office Building from 12 noon 
to 5 p.m. 

Captive Nations Week, established in 1959 
after President Dwight D. Eisenhower signed 
Public Law 86-90, salutes the more than one 
billion victims living in captive nations 
throughout the world. This year’s activities 
in Washington, D.C. are coordinated by the 
American Council for World Freedom in co- 


operation with the National Captive Nations 
Committee. 
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{From the China Post, July 22, 1978] 


MANIFEST SUBLIME MORAL COURAGE To END 
SLAVERY AND WIN FREEDOM 


(By Dr. Ku Cheng-kang) 


Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

Freedom is no less dear, if not dearer, than 
life itself. It is the quality of inalienable 
dignity of man’s life. Enunciations such as 
“Give us liberty or give us death!” have 
reverberated through history. Communist 
expansion leaves us no choice but to rise for 
the defense of freedom and elimination of 
Red tyranny. We the representatives of the 
Republic of China’s various circles and our 
distinguished guests from throughout the 
world have gathered here today for a Captive 
Nations Week Rally because we have to bring 
together freedom forces, promote human 
rights and set free the captive masses of 
people. 

1. BASIC MISTAKES OF FREE NATIONS IN FACING 
COMMUNISTS 


The world situation remains complicated 
and volatile but still is fundamentally a con- 
tinuation of confrontation and struggle be- 
tween freedom and democracy on the one 
hand and slavery and totalitarianism on the 
other as reflected in thoughts, systems and 
ways of life. Red scourge goes on, all because 
free nations have been committing one grave 
basic mistake or another vis-a-vis Commu- 
nism and slavery. Communist forces are not 
invincible but have been left at large. 

The first mistake is the failure to 
strengthen the battlefront of freedom 
against autocracy so as to effectively deal 
with world communization strategies. In- 
stead, attempts to bring about a power 
equilibrium through multipolar check and 
balance and through detente have dispersed 
the free world's own strength, leaving gaps 
for multifront Red expansion. 

The second mistake is the failure to apply 
sufficient military and economic strength to 
the maintenance of freedom and security in 
the face of Communist growth. Instead, vain 
attempts have been made at the conference 
table. Concessions made to Red tyrants have 
not brought lasting peace, for the Commu- 
nists never take part in peaceful coexistence. 

The third mistake is the failure to unite 
freedom forces for the dealing of blows at 
those Communists vying for hegemony. 
Planners of unity with Peiping for the 
checking of Moscow are not mindful of the 
common characteristics of the two Red 
regimes and their unchangeable identical 
goals of world communization and human 
enslavement. 

The fourth mistake is the failure to re- 
member the bitter lessons of free peoples 
victimized by deceitful Communists. The 
Red bloc is bent on burying free nations, but 
free world appeasers have been seeking com- 
mon interests as grounds for rapport. This 
has enabled the Communists to trick free 
nations into supplying them with food stuff 
and sophisticated facilities, all for the en- 
hancement of strength for suppression and 
belligerence. 

2. THE DANGER OF ATTEMPTs TO PIT PEIPING 
AGAINST MOSCOW 


Contradiction does exist between Peiping 
and Moscow but revolves only around their 
race for hegemony and human enslavement. 
The dispute does not change the fundamen- 
tal confrontation of Communists and demo- 
cratic forces. Attempts to use Peiping against 
Moscow are serious mistakes, for the blurring 
of line between friend and foe amounts to 
self-demolition of the democratic camp. 

Backward, poor and confused, Peiping 
doesn't have the strength to check Moscow. 
Furthermore, alliance with the regime, in- 
stead of halting Moscow’s expansionist move, 
rubs the Russians the wrong way, turns them 
ruder towards the U.S., and makes them 
hasten external steps. Mounting of tension 
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throughout the world necessarily follows 
such steps. 

To inject strength into Peiping for the 
sake of harnessing Moscow is to repeat the 
post-World War II mistake of helping Rus- 
sian growth. Cultivation of aggressive Com- 
munist forces is to put so much more hostile 
power at the free world’s own doorstep. 

We must point out that Peiping is trying 
to pull the US. to its side just so that 
American strength can be employed against 
Russian threat. This pitting of a secondary 
enemy against the primary one is part of the 
regime's standing tactics of combining unity 
with struggle. The Americans in the mean- 
time are referred to as “U.S. imperialists,” to 
be dealt with sooner or later. Peiping is eager- 
ly playing “the American card” in an attempt 
to prosecute its grand scheme—provocation 
of major U.S.-USSR hostilities so as to bury 
both the “Russian revisionists” and “Ameri- 
can imperialists” in nuclear ashes, thus kill- 
ing two birds without even using a stone. 


3. HOW THE CHINA ISSUE SHOULD BE VIEWED 


The China issue is a focus of world atten- 
tion and has conspicuously gained impor- 
tance because of Washington's move towards 
“normalization of relations” with the Chi- 
nese Communists. 

The Chinese Communists do not truly com- 
mand the 800 million people on the main- 
land, and the graveness of China issue does 
not lie there. Really serious is that Peiping, 
while keeping that many people in chains, 
occupies a vast strategic area of the Asian 
Continent and has been active as a major 
source of world turmoil. 

Solution of the China issue does not hinge 
on how to pacify Peiping and coexist with 
it. To the contrary, the key is successful 
freeing of that number of captive people so 
that their enormous combined strength can 
be channeled into the free camp building of 
world peace and security. This is the best 
and only correct formula if a way is to be 
named for the solution of China issue. Any 
attempt to make the Chinese Communists 
go to the conference table and accept a con- 


dition other than this is a dangerous mistake. 


To “normalize relations” with Peiping or 
sign “peace treaties” with it amounts to an 
acknowledgement that the Chinese Commu- 
nists can continue enslavement of the 800 
million people and to a pat on the shoulder 
for the regime to intensify its suppression 
of resistance. This goes diametrically against 
the spirit and demand of the human rights 
campaign. 

Even though Peiping is now treating the 
United States as its secondary enemy because 
of its need to compete and cope with Rus- 
sia, its “anti-U.S. imperialist” policy will not 
change. The regime will continue as Amer- 
ica’s unmistakable enemy as long as it exists. 
Growth can make Peiping America’s most 
aggressive enemy and the clash of interests 
will then be absolute. Those who think that 
Peiping shares common interests with the 
U.S. will, if they are permitted to have their 
way, expose Americans to growingly serious 
threat and bring unavoidable damage to 
Asian and world peace and security 

Only when China is unified and rebuilt in 
freedom and democracy can all of Asia be 
free and democratic. Furthermore, removal 
of the Bamboo Curtain can soon be followed 
by the lifting of the Iron Curtain elsewhere 
in Asia as well as in Europe and Cuba. Only 
when all of China is free and democratic 
can the long-range interests of all free na- 
tions be assured. 

Peiping’s rule of slavery will be recorded 
in history as a brief transitional phenom- 
enon. China’s outstanding traditional cul- 
ture is the greatest source of strength against 
Communism. Peiping will inevitably fall 
apart as the Chinese struggle on for freedom 
and human rights. 


4. STEPS WE ADVOCATE 


Through struggle against Communist 
forces, man’s determination to win freedom, 
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exercise human rights, seek progress and 
achieve happiness has been sharpened and 
forged as the main current of this age. 
Struggles behind the Iron Curtain for free- 
dom and human rights are growing and 
spreading. The world situation is thus in- 
creasingly in favor of the free democratic 
camp. At this turning point of history, we 
strongly advocate the following steps: 

We urge that at this stage of anti- 
Communist struggle, we all stand firmly on 
the battlefront of freedom, no longer allow- 
ing communization of any single piece of 
free land or enslavement of any free man. 
All the free nations and peoples of the 
world should heighten vigilance, unite 
vigorously, and strive on as one to enhance 
freedom, at the same time helping the cap- 
tive peoples fight for a final victory of free- 
dom and human rights. 

We urge that the United States stand 
at the head of a strong freedom formation, 
pool more freedom forces through thorough 
exhibition of moral courage, strengthen 
these forces through full cooperation with 
friends and allies, and spur such forces to 
action through manifestation of America’s 
own strength for freedom. To do this, Ameri- 
ca must stop moving towards “normaliza- 
tion of relations” with the Chinese Com- 
munists and abandon the dangerous plan to 
ally with Peiping for the checking of Mos- 
cow. As the U.S. strives to contain Russian 
expansion, she must work to end Chinese 
Communist rampancy. 

We urge that the Republic of China, the 
Republic of Korea and Japan unite to- 
gether and, in conjunction with Southeast 
Asia's free nations, establish a strong island 
chain of defense to protect freedom and se- 
curity in the Western Pacific. Japan also 
should immediately drop her plan to sign a 
“peace treaty" with the Chinese Com- 
munists. 


We urge that positive free world as- 
sistance be extended to the heroic African 
Struggle against Communist aggressors and 
to the Middle East quest of peace and ac- 
tion against Communist infiltration. 


We urge that all the free nations ac- 
tively help the Chinese mainland people’s 
rise for freedom and human rights, because 
restoration of those 800 million people to 
freedom must come first if Asia is to stay 
free and secure and if the world is to have 
strength to keep peace. 


Ladies and gentlemen: Promotion of hu- 
man rights is the clarion call of this age 
for the freeing of the captive masses of 
people. We must build an invincible in- 
ternational united battle formation against 
Communist forces of enslavement. Our mis- 
Sion is to create a lasting new era of free- 
dom from slavery. 


[From the China Post, July 22, 1978] 
HON. JOHN MILAN ASHBROOK, U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Premier Sun, Chairman Ku, my colleagues 
on the platform, my fellow freedom fighters 
of the Republic of China: 

Best wishes to the free Chinese people from 
your brothers and sisters of the United States 
of America. 

We meet in a free country and climate of 
freedom, but we must remember why we are 
here. We speak for those enslaved people 
throughout the world who cannot speak for 
themselves. We speak for those millions be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains who are 
persecuted daily by Communism. We speak 
for those who are pressed by the scourge of 
Communism each day of the year. 

Communism makes bold promises to people 
everywhere in the world. And yet it is his- 
tory and it is offered only in slavery, brutality 
and oppression. Cambodia today we see the 
face of Communism 1978 style. It is brutal, 
it is repressive, it kills many Cambodia 
countrymen, but all of us today know it is 
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exactly the same Communism which op- 
presses the people in East Europe, and the 
people of Russia and on the mainland of 
China. 

The course of the free world, on the other 
hand, is guided by the teachings, by the ex- 
ample, and by the leadership of great men 
in history such as George Washington, Sun 
Yat-sen, Jacques Rousseau, Simon Bolivar, 
Abraham Lincoln. These men are leaders, Op- 
pressed no one, thought no one to be in 
prison or in concentration camp. They only 
sought a better way of life for all who would 
follow the way of freedom. 

Quite the opposite, the teachings of Marx, 
Lenin, Mao, Stalin, Castro and others stand 
a stark contrast to our spiritual fathers, to 
the spiritual leaders of our revolution 
through history to be free. 

Captive Nations Week is a living reminder 
that we cannot win our struggle against 
deadly Communism by observing this week 
only once a year. Our brothers and sisters be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains live in 
Slavery 52 weeks a year, not just one week. 
We must be freedom fighters 52 weeks a 
year, until our brothers and sisters are free. 

‘TELEGRAM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

American citizens and exiles of captive na- 
tions assembled today in a rally in San Di- 
ego organized by the California Captive 
Nations Committee to commemorate Cap- 
tive Nations Week respectfully urge you to 
include in your human rights campaign the 
people of all captive nations. As a first step 
we suggest to nullify the U.S. signature on 
the infamous Helsinki agreement in which 
the western countries ratified and implicity 
endorsed the Soviet conquest of Eastern 
Europe thereby condemning the people of 
the East European captive nations to per- 
petual slavery and bondage. The continued 
overt violations by Moscow of the terms of 
this agreement pertaining to human rights 
and the fact that the Belgrade review con- 
ference has turned out to be a mockery 
should be reasons enough for you to abrogate 
that pact. The next step should be the 
severance of the recently unwarranted im- 
proved diplomatic relations with Castro’s 
Cuba. 


AMERICA’S SURVIVAL 


THE CAPTIVE NATIONS OUR FIRST LINE OF 
DEFENSE 


California Captive Nations Committee's 
Interfaith Memorial-Celebration and Rally 
to “Wake Up” America, July 23, 1978, 1:30 
p.m. 

The Lipizzan Horse Show follows at 3 
o'clock. San Diego Community Concourse. 

By joint congressional resolution and Pub- 
lic Law 86-90, observance of Captive Nations 
Week is the law of the land. Please come. 
Hear inspirational messages from former 
captives; hear the joy of their music and 
their dances in celebration of their freedom. 

Where freedom exists, it is taken for 
granted—like the air we breathe; where free- 
dom is denied, the craving for liberty is like 
suffocation. 

We dare not fail. 

“Those who erpect to reap the blessing of 
freedom must undergo the fatigue of sup- 
porting it.’—THoMaAS PAINE. 

CALIFORNIA CAPTIVE 
NaTIONS COMMITTEE, 
June 30, 1978. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, JIMMY CARTER, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Recently a California 
Captive Nations Committee has been formed 
in which are represented local American 
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patriotic societies and organizations of ref- 
ugees from some captive nations. The com- 
mittee'’s objective is to keep alive with the 
American public in this area the memory of 
the tragic fate of the subjugated people liv- 
ing under a Communist dictatorship, de- 
prived of their freedom, their independence 
and their human rights. 

On behalf of the committee I respectfully 
remind you of the resolution taken by Con- 
gress in 1959 known as “Captive Nations re- 
solution (Public Law 86-90) in which the 
Senate and the House of Representatives au- 
thorized and requested the President to issue 
a proclamation designating the third week 
in July of that year as Captive Nations Week 
and inviting the people of the United States 
to observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and other activities. The President is 
further authorized and requested to issue a 
similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world. 

Mr. President, may we express the hope 
that you will heed this resolution like you 
did last year but that this time you will issue 
your proclamation much earlier than in 1977. 
in that year it was emitted when the 3rd 
week of July had already started. 

We are also respectfully suggesting the use 
of far stronger language than in your pre- 
vious proclamation such as a denunciation 
in no uncertain terms of the captors who 
keep the people of those hapless nations 
under their pitiless heels. 

Here you have a splendid opportunity to 
show the world that your concern for human 
rights is really genuine and that you have 
learned in your first 18 months in the Presi- 
dency that appeasement of the Communist 
bosses at the expense of the liberty of other 
people won’t work. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN E. VAN BUUREN, 
Executive Secretary. 


[From the California Captive Nations 
Committee} 


RELEASE 


The newly formed California Captive Na- 
tions Committee will sponsor a memorial 
celebration and rally at the San Diego Com- 
munity Concourse on Sunday, July 23, at 
1:30 p.m., culminating the 20th annual Cap- 
tive Nations Week Events. 

The United States Congress inaugurated 
the observance in July 1959 with a Resolu- 
tion (Public Law 86-90) authorizing and 
requesting the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the third week in July 
as “Captive Nations Week" to be observed 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities 
by the American people. The Congress fur- 
ther requested the Chief Executive “to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for the Captive Nations of 
the world.” 

Since that hopeful beginning, some nine 
more nations have been added to the twenty- 
two previously subjugated by Communist 
imperialism. According to Committee Chair- 
man, Captain Henry E. Phelps: “We must 
wake up America to the continuing advance 
of Soviet imperialism on all continents and, 
most important, to the fact that the fierce 
drive for liberty of the subjugated peoples 
is really America’s first line of defense.” 
~ Capt. Phelps added that the Soviet Union 
has been forced to employ Cuban and War- 
saw Pact troops to subvert and enslave the 
captive nations. 


The California Committee was formed 
around a nucleus comprised of the San Diego 
Friends of Free China, Alpha 66, a Cuban 
Freedom group, and various captive nations 
organizations representing Eastern European 
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peoples. The rally will feature distinguished 
speakers, some of whom have been impris- 
oned by either the National Socialists of 
Hitler’s Third Reich or the Soviet Socialists 
of the Kremlin, 

Ethnic groups originating from the Cap- 
tive Nations will stage dances to traditional 
music to express the joy of their freedom 
in the United States. Representatives of the 
Judeo-Christian community will offer pray- 
ers for the liberty of those who are not 
free.@ 


CONGRESSMAN FISHER TO OFFER 
AMENDMENT TO TAX CUT BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. FISHER) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House considers H.R. 13511 the tax cut 
bill, Mr. Corman and I hope to offer an 
amendment along the following lines as- 
suming a rule is granted which makes 
such an amendment in order. 

This amendment to the Ways and 
Means tax bill contains the following 
features: 

The committee bill cuts individual 
taxes through bracket widening, an in- 
crease in the standard deduction, se- 
lected rate cuts, and an increase in the 
personal exemption to $1,000. The 
amendment would replace these changes 
with a modified rate schedule and an in- 
crease in the general credit from $35 to 
$100 per exemption. 

The amendment would preserve the 
provisions of the committee bill that set 
a 35-percent maximum rate on capital 
gains, exclude gains on home sales, and 
eliminate the existing minimum tax on 
capital gains. But in place of the com- 
mittee’s micro-mini tax on capital gains, 
the amendment would place a new limi- 
tation on the amount of capital gains 
that could be deducted from the regular 
tax base. 

One-half of total capital gain can now 
be excluded from income even though 
the remaining half may be sheltered by 
ordinary losses. Under the proposal, the 
special exclusion for capital gains would 
generally be limited to the amount of 
capital gains subject to tax. This new 
limitation could never reduce the amount 
of excluded gains below $5,000 nor would 
it apply in a manner to reduce the bene- 
fits of charitable deductions. 

ADVANTAGES OF AMENDMENT 


The bill, as amended, would have a 
revenue cost similar to the original Ways 
and Means bill—$18 billion in calendar 
year 1979 compared to $16.1 billion in the 
committee bill. The proposed changes 
would improve the bill in the following 
respects: 

The amendment would provide greater 
tax relief than the committee bill for all 
income classes through $50,000. 

The amendment would provide the 
same capital gains relief to unsheltered 
taxpayers as the committee bill, but at a 
revenue cost $300 million less. Taxpayers 
who have ordinary income exceeding 
ordinary losses would be unaffected by 
the amendment and would pay no mini- 
mum tax. 
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At the same time, the amendment 
would build upon the committee bill to 
provide a true alternative minimum tax. 
Under the committee bill, individuals 
with millions of dollars of capital gains 
and no regular tax liability would pay a 
micromini tax of no more than 5 percent 
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on their gains. The capital gains tax for 
these persons might rise to 1742 percent 
under the true alternative tax—although 
the usual rate in such cases would be 
10 to 12 percent. 

In contrast to the micromini tax ap- 
proach in the committee bill, this amend- 
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ment would have no negative impact on 
incentives for charitable giving. 

The following table compares the in- 
dividual income tax liability under 
present law, the committee bill and the 
Corman-Fisher amendment for various 
income groups. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX LIABILITIES BY EXPANDED INCOME CLASS, PRESENT LAW, COMMITTEE TAX BILL, AND CORMAN-FISHER AMENDMENT 


Expanded income class 


Less than $10,000._..._...___ 
$10,000 to $15,000.__ 
$15,000 to $20,000. _- 


$50,000 to $100,000.. aa 
$100,000 to $200,000___._.____.._...- 
$200,000 and over__...__.-..---..-- 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury Office of Tax Analysis, Aug. 3, 1978. 


{In millions of dollars, 1978 levels] 
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FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS REGULA- 
TORY ACT OF 1978 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. St GER- 
MAIN) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, the House Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs reported 
out legislation encompassing the most 
major reform of the regulation and 
supervision of the Nation's financial in- 
stitutions in recent times. To assist 
Members who I am sure are receiving 
many letters and calls concerning this 
bill, I am providing the following sum- 
mary of this legislation: 

SUMMARY OF THE LEGISLATION 


H.R. 13471 contains 20 titles which: 

Upgrade and sharpen the machinery of 
Federal financial regulation; 

Place ceilings on borrowing by bank 
insiders; 

Place greater responsibility on boards of 
directors to oversee their financial institu- 
tion; 

Establish firm conflict of interest standards 
for policymaking officials who regulate finan- 
cial institutions; 

Give the financial supervisory agencies 
power to monitor and regulate takeovers of 
Federally-insured institutions; 

Prohibit preferential treatment on loans 
to bank insiders where banks have placed 
their funds on deposit in correspondent ac- 
counts; 

Provide additional disclosure to the super- 
visory agencies and the public of material 
facts on activities of banks and bank officials; 

Provide mutual savings banks with the 
right to obtain a Federal charter, thus bring- 
ing this group of financial institutions under 
the dual Federal-State chartering system en- 
joyed by all other depository institutions; 

Provides better coordination among finan- 
cial supervisory agencies; 

Limits access by the Federal Government 
to an individual's bank records without due 
process; 

Prohibits bank holding companies from 
engaging in property and casualty insurance 
business, with exemptions for small commu- 
nities and small holding companies; 

Allows federally chartered thrift institu- 
tions to offer transaction accounts where 
States allow such accounts; 

Allows federal chartered thrift institutions 
to offer alternative mortgage instruments 


where State-chartered institutions have this 
power; and 

Makes permanent the prohibition on credit 
card surcharges. Title I1—Supervisory Au- 
thority Over Depository Institutions: Pro- 
vides the financial institution supervisory 
agencies with additional powers over depos- 
itory institutions. These powers are civil 
money penalties for violations of laws, regu- 
lations, and cease-and-desist orders; im- 
proved cease-and-desist authority; author- 
ity to require depository institution holding 
companies to divest nondepository subsidi- 
aries if those subsidiaries are causing dam- 
age to the depository institution subsidiaries 
of holding companies. Limitations are placed 
on insider loans by commercial banks—exec- 
utive officers and major stockholders are lim- 
ited to loans to themselves, their affiliated 
companies, and their political committees 
which, in the aggregate, total no more than 
10 percent of the capital accounts of the 
bank: overdrafts to directors and executive 
officers are prohibited; and all insider loans 
must be nonpreferential as to terms and con- 
ditions. Removal and suspension of financial 
institution insiders who threaten the safety 
and soundness of financial institutions is 
made easier while at the same time requir- 
ing the agencies to provide due process for 
individuals so affected. 


Title Ii—Interlocking Directors: Prohibits 
interlocking directors among depository in- 
stitutions (banks, savings and loan associ- 
ations, credit unions, and mutual savings 
banks) which are in the same standard 
metropolitan statistical area; or in the same 
city, town, or village if not in an SMSA. 
The title also would prohibit such interlocks 
for large financial institutions regardless of 
their location. 

Title IWI—Foreign Branching: Makes 
changes in the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
requested by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. These changes include giving 
the FDIC authority to approve foreign 
branches of State nonmember insured banks; 
providing expanded subpena power for bank 
supervisory agencies in carrying out inves- 
tigations and examinations; giving FDIC 
authority to write regulations for laws which 
they enforce; providing protection for ex- 
aminers against intimidation and threats; 
and several technical changes in statutes 
dealing with reports of conditions of banks 
and the insurance of accounts. 

Title 1V—Conflicts of Interest: Places re- 
strictions on officials of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, the 


Comptroller of the Currency, and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank on postemployment 
activities. All of these officials would be pro- 
hibited from accepting employment with an 
institution over which they had jurisdiction 
if they did not comp.ete the term for which 
they were appointed. Additionally, these of- 
ficials would be prohibited from appearing 
before their former regulatory agency for a 
period of 2 years after their service regard- 
less of whether they completed their term. 

Title V—Credit Union Restructuring: Up- 
grades the agency which supervises insured 
credit unions by creating a three-member 
board (the National Credit Union Adminis- 
tration Board) and makes technical and con- 
forming changes in the credit union statutes 
to reflect the creation of the board. Members 
of the new board would be subjected to the 
same conflict-of-interest provisions as those 
in title IV for the other four financial in- 
stitution regulatory agencies. 

Title VI—Change in Bank Control Act: 
Provides for prior notice to the appropriate 
banking agency of any proposed change of 
control of an insured bank or bank holding 
company. The agencies would have 60 days 
to review the information contained in the 
notice and could within that time period 
disapprove the proposed acquisition based 
on criteria specified in the title. 

Title VII—Change in Savings and Loan 
Control Act: Provides for prior notice to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board of any pro- 
posed change of control of an insured sav- 
ings and loan institution or savings and loan 
holding company. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board would have 60 days to review the 
information contained in the notice and 
could within that time period disapprove the 
proposed acquisition based on criteria spec- 
ified in the title. 

Title VilI—Correspondent Accounts: Pro- 
hibits preferential treatment in the granting 
of loans to insiders where correspondent 
relationships exist. The banking agencies 
could levy civil money penalties for viola- 
tions of the nonpreferential treatment pro- 
vision. Each executive officer and major 
stockholder would be required to report an- 
nually to his board of directors the details of 
loans received from correspondent banks. 
Each bank would provide that information 
to the bank regulatory agencies. Each bank 
would also provide in a publicly available 
annual report a list of each insider receiving 
loans from correspondent banks and an ag- 
gregate amount for all such loans. 

Title IX—Disclosure of Material Facts: Re- 
quires each insured bank to report annually 
a list of its major stockholders and the ag- 
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gregate amount of all its loans to officers 
or major stockholders, their affiliated com- 
panies, and their political or campaigu com- 
mittees. The information required to be pro- 
vided to the public in title VIII would be 
included in this report. 

Title X—Federal Financial Institutions 
Examination Council: Establishes an exami- 
nation council composed of top officials of 
the FDIC, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration. The Council would develop 
uniform standards for examinations of finan- 
cial institutions and improve coordination 
among the agencies on a variety of 
supervisory matters. 

Title XI—Right to Financial Privacy: 
Gives individuals notice of, and a chance to 
challenge, Federal Government agency re- 
quests for their bank records. Access to indi- 
vidual bank records would be governed by 
the procedures provided by the title and 
would guarantee that the customer knows 
who is looking at his records. The agencies 
would be required to follow the procedures 
established by this title when they seek an 
individual's records and to provide a cost 
reimbursement to the financial institution 
providing the documents. 

Title X1I—Charters jor Thrift Institutions: 
Provides mutual savings banks the option 
of seeking a Federal charter from the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. This gives these 
institutions the same option now available 
to commercial banks, credit unions, and say- 
ings and loans. 

Title XIII —Holding Companies: Prohibits 
bank holding companies from providing in- 
surance as a principal, agent, or broker un- 
less the insurance is to insure the life of a 
debtor or is to provide indemnity for pay- 
ments while a debtor is disabled. Bank hold- 
ing companies in communities of less than 
5,000 population or in communities which 
have inadequate insurance facilities, or a 
holding company having less than $50 mil- 
lion in assets would be exempt. 

Title XIV—Amendments to the National 
Banking Laws: Repeals the 6 per cent divi- 
dend limitation on preferred stock offered by 
national banks; extends the time allowed for 
divesting of real estate acquired by national 
banks; gives the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency authority to revoke a national bank’s 
trust powers; gives the Comptroller authority 
to declare, in emergencies, national bank 
holidays when a Governor in a State declares 
an emergency State bank holiday; allows the 
Comptroller to delegate his powers; author- 
izes the Comptroller to issue rules and reg- 
ulations; allows outside directors of national 
banks to qualify by owning holding company 
stock; and authorizes national bank invest- 
ments in banker’s banks. 

Title XV—Termination of National Bank 
Closed Receivership Fund: Provides a proce- 
dure under which the Comotroller of the 
Currency may terminate the Closed Receiver- 
ship Fund which operated prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation in the 1930's. 

Title XVI—Transaction Accounts: Allows 
federally chartered thrift institutions to offer 
non-interest-bearing transaction accounts if 
State-chartered institutions are given the 
power to offer such accounts. 

Title XVlI—Financial Regulation Simpli- 
fication Act of 1978: Requires the five Fed- 
eral financial institution supervisory agen- 
cies to review, streamline, and sharpen their 
regulations and to develop a procedure for 
issuing regulations which assure meaningful 
participation by interested parties and the 
public. 

Title XVI1I—Alternative Mortgage Instru- 
ments: Allows federally chartered thrift in- 
stitutions to offer alternative mortgage in- 
struments in those States which allow them 
for State-chartered institutions. 
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Title XIX—Prohibition on Credit Card 
Surcharges: Makes permanent the prohibi- 
tion against charging an extra fee for a con- 
sumer who chooses to pay for merchandise 
or services using a credit card. A temporary 
prohibition enacted 2 years ago on a test 
basis expires on February 1, 1979. 

Title XX—Effective Date: Provides that 
the act will take effect 120 days after enact- 
ment.@ 


ALL-VOLUNTEER FORCE 
WORKING OUT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. AspiIn) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


@ Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, a few months 
ago I was chatting with a young Army 
captain about the company he com- 
manded. I am always leery of the cold 
numbers and multicolored charts with 
overlays that predominate in Washing- 
ton, so I listened closely. He shook his 
head intently and told me the all-volun- 
teer concept just was not working. 

I have heard the Pentagon’s spiel 
many times as row after row of analysts 
has explained how the All-Volunteer 
Force is working superbly in this best of 
all possible worlds. So I was very in- 
terested in the field experience of this 
dedicated and hard working young offi- 
cer who commanded 200 of these volun- 
teers. He told me: 

The AVF (all-volunteer force) just isn’t 
working out. It’s the men who are coming 
in. Gee, sir, they aren’t very smart. 


Of course, officers have been grousing 
about recruits ever since Baron von 
Steuben. He tied hay around the right leg 
and straw around the left leg of young 
recruits in the Revolution who didn’t 
know the difference between left and 
right so they could be taught to march 
to commands of, “hayfoot, strawfoot, 
hayfoot, strawfoot.” But this young of- 
ficer clearly was not a grouser. From my 
long talk with him I knew he had an 
analytical mind. So I asked just what it 
was about these volunteers that brought 
him to the conclusion they were too 
dumb to serve. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “that’s what I read 
in the papers.” 

The last man drafted was inducted at 
the end of December 1972. The draft law 
remained on the books to induce re- 
cruits for 6 months more. On June 30, 
1973, the draft authority died, having 
haunted young men for a third of a 
century. 


With 5 years of experience behind us, 
I decided it was time to take a close 
look at this creature we call the AVF. A 
rounded picture means listening to ex- 
periences in the field, looking over the 
statistics, hearing out the Pentagon ana- 
lysts, and sounding out the researchers 
in academia who have studied the AVF 
but have no commitment to official 
policy. 

When we look at the common criti- 
cisms that have been made—that the 
AVF is too dumb, too black, too small 
and too expensive—we find that there is 
no substance to some of these complaints 
and little to others. When we probe over 
a wider range of issues, we find that there 
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are indeed problems—real ones that re- 
quire attention. 

This brief report on the All-Volunteer 
Force after 5 years looks at some of the 
common myths that ought not bear re- 
peating. It also takes a look at some of 
the real problems that the volunteer 
system needs to confront. 

QUALITY 


Like the Army captain quoted at the 
beginning, there is a widespread percep- 
tion that only “dummies” are volunteer- 
ing and that the quality of our Armed 
Forces is falling rapidly. 

The main measure of intelligence is 
taken from tests that divide volunteers 
into five groups roughly comparable to 
the A through F grading system. 

Military Intelligence Groupings 
Group: Percentile 
Mental Category I 
Mental Category II 
Mental Category IIT 
Mental Category IV 
Mental Category V 

Under the law, the bottom tenth of so- 
ciety—the Cat V’s—cannot be inducted. 
Attention then focuses on the number of 
Cat IV’s recruited. As the draft law was 
expiring in 1973, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee imposed a ceiling of 18 
percent on the proportion of Category 
IV’s any service could induct. When the 
volunteer era began, the Pentagon re- 
ported the Cat IV figures for each service 
each month. And each month the Army 
had trouble; it frequently exceeded the 
18 percent ceiling and only occasionally 
came in under it. 

The monthly reports made headlines: 
“Army takes too many low IQ recruits.” 
But never did I see anyone ask the origin 
of that 18 percent ceiling. Was it a ra- 
tional choice to prevent recruiters from 
recklessly pursuing quantity at the ex- 
pense of quality? A simple check of the 
records would have shown that in the 20 
years of the draft preceding the imposi- 
tion of that ceiling, the Army had in- 
ducted fewer than 18 percent category 
IV’s only twice, in 1960 and 1961. The 18 
percent ceiling, therefore, did not require 
the Army to keep up its intelligence 
standards; it required the Army to set 
entirely new standards. Quite simply, it 
was an unreasonable standard against 
which to measure the Army’s perform- 
ance in the all-volunteer era. 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of Cate- 
gory IV’s taken into all four services— 
not just the Army—in every year since 
1952. The chart highlights the little rec- 
ognized fact that in the worst recruiting 
year of the all-volunteer era, the services 
combined have accepted fewer of those 
so-called “dummies” than in any year 
under the draft. These men are not 
“dummies.” They are fully capable of 
performing many jobs in the military. In 
fact, under the irrationally high stand- 
ards of today, Sergeant York would prob- 
ably never be allowed into boot camp. 

Ficure 1.—Mental category IV recruits as 


percent of all accessions (four services com- 
bined). 


Percent 
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Figure 2 gives the Category IV figures 
for each year broken down by service. 
While the Army had considerable diffi- 
culty coming in under the 18-percent 
ceiling in the opening months of the All- 
Volunteer Force (the beginning of fiscal 
year 1974), it eventually got its recruit- 
ing system in order. In succeeding years 
it has had no problems holding down 
the Category IV intake. 


FIG. 2, PERCENT OF MENTAL CATEGORY IV's 1951-77,1 ENLISTEES AND INDUCTEES 


Fiscal year— 


1951-522 


Alr- Forms. .--..22 
Total, DOD 


1 Includes administrative acceptees and males only prior to fiscal year 1974. 


2 May 1951 to June 1952. 


A few other points about the quality of 
all-volunteer recruits ought also to be 
noted. 

First, In addition to fewer Category 
IV’s, there are also fewer Category T's. In 
other words, there are fewer A and D 
students enlisting and more B and C 
students. Category I takes in the smart- 
est 7 percent of the public. A large num- 
ber of men and women of this intelli- 
gence level are not really crucial in the 
enlisted ranks. More of them are needed 
in the officer corps, but so many people 
are ready to sign on as second lieutenants 
that the services are able to pick the 
cream of the crop. Figure 3 shows the 
average scores for enlisted recruits for 
the last 3 years of the draft and the first 
4 of the All-Volunteer Force. Combined, 
the four services show a marginal im- 
provement. The Marine Corps shows the 
greatest improvement while the Army 
shows a marginal decline. 

Second. There are frequent reports 
from the field saying that the recruits 
are too dumb to understand and handle 
complicated weapons. If the recruits to- 
day can not handle the weapons, the re- 
cruits in wartime will never be able to. 
As figure 1 indicates, a wartime force 
must always dig deeper into the Category 
IV supply. The solution is not to malign 
the recruits; it is to take the user into 
account when the weapons are designed. 
The Air Force has done this with the 
F-15 Eagle. It found that the earlier F-4 
Phantom often taxed the skills of re- 
pairmen. So it designed the F-15 with 
many of the more complicated compon- 
ents in plug-in boxes. The repairmen in 


Fiscal year— 
1973 


3 All-volunteer years. 


the field would simply remove the whole 
defective section, replace it with a new 
one and send the defective section back 
to the rear where more senior and more 
skilled career civilians could perform the 
actual repairs. 


FIG. 3.—AVERAGE TEST SCORE RESULTS FOR ENLISTED 
RECRUITS (FROM ARMED FORCES QUALIFICATION TEST) 


Fiscal year— 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


Note: Figures for earlier years are unavailable. 
Source: MARDAC/DOD. 


Third. Another measure of quality fre- 
quently used is the intake of high school 
dropouts. This is not so much a measure 
of intelligence as of discipline; statistics 
show that the dropouts tend to get into 
more trouble in the service than those 
with high school diplomas who, even if 
not especially intelligent, have at least 
shown the self-discipline to stick it out 
and get their diplomas. 

For example, one survey * showed that 
dropouts were being kicked out of the 
service for unsuitability at almost three 
times the rate of high school graduates. 


1See Ending The Draft: The Story of the 
All Volunteer Force, by Gus C. Lee and Geof- 
frey Y. Parker, Human Resources Research 
Organization, Alexandria, Va., April 1977, p. 
395. 
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This kind of figure prompted calls for 
limits or even a ban on the enlistment 
of high school dropouts. This, however, 
overlooks the fact that most of the high 
school dropouts still made good GI’s. An 
interesting example is James R. Hen- 
slick. He dropped out of high school 
after the 11th grade in 1948, was drafted 
during the Korean war, rose through 
the ranks of the Army and become a 
brigadier general in 1978. 

The survey cited above showed that 
24 percent of the dropouts enlisted were 
later discharged for unsuitability. But to 
turn the figure around, that means that 
of every 100 dropouts the services refuse 
to enlist, they are losing 76 qualified men. 
The high school diploma is used as a 
measure of discipline because it is the 
only one that can be reduced to sta- 
tistics. But clearly it doesn’t prove very 
much. A good drill instructor ought to 
be able to do a better job of separating 
the wheat from the chaff after a couple 
of weeks of working with the men. But, 
first, this requires that they be enlisted 
and, second, the measures cannot be re- 
duced to neat charts. For those con- 
cerned about degrees, figure 4 shows that 
the proportion of high school graduates 
in the enlisted ranks continues to climb 
with or without the AVF—as does the 
proportion of officers with college 
degrees. 

Fourth. Effectiveness is not simply a 
matter of the IQ of recruits. How the 
services use their people also determines 
the effectiveness of the services. The 
General Accounting Office found that 
only 25 percent of the Category IV’s and 
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high school dropouts in the service were 
assigned to the jobs for which the services 
trained them, and fully 40 percent re- 
ported that they spent little or no time 
doing the work for which they were 
trained.” This is a waste of expensive 
training, it means that people are doing 
jobs they do not know all that well, it 
lowers morale, and it lowers the overall 
quality of the force. 

Fifth. Many who have cited the num- 
ber of Category IV’s in uniform seem to 
feel the services should accept no one at 
this intelligence level. This ignores the 
fact that the services have many jobs 
which do not require more than Category 
IV intelligence. Figure 5 shows in the 
shaded columns the proportion of jobs 
each service described in 1972 as requir- 
ing only Category IV level intelligence." 
The unshaded columns show the actual 
experience for the first 4 years of the 
All Volunteer Force. This raises a ques- 
tion: Are the services actually taking too 
few low IQ recruits? The chart indicates 
that all four services must assign rea- 
sonably intelligent men and women to 
low skill jobs. There is no surer way to 
lower morale and raise discontent. The 
services ought to consider lowering, not 
raising, their intelligence standards for 
recruits. 

FIGURE 4.—Educational level attained 
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Ficure 5.—Mental Category IVs 
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QUANTITY 
The most serious charge is that the all- 
volunteer force simply cannot get enough 


*See “Problems Resulting From Manage- 
ment Practices in Recruiting, Training and 
Using Non-High School Graduates And Cate- 
gory IV Personnel,” General Accounting Of- 
fice, FPCD-76-24, Jan. 12, 1976. 

3 See “Qualitative Accession Requirements," 
Central All-Volunteer Force Task Force, De- 
fense Department, OASD (M&RA), November 
1972, 
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volunteers. This is spurred by periodic 
news reports saying that the Army (or 
the Navy or the Marine Corps) failed to 
make its recruiting goals in the preceding 
month. 


If the services make their goals it is not 
news. If a service misses its recruiting 
goal, it can and often does still make its 
strength goal. In other words, the goal is 
to have the same number of men and 
women as there are jobs. The number of 
recruits (people coming into the service) 
is one side of the equation; the number of 
people leaving is the other side. Fre- 
quently, the services have overestimated 
the number leaving in any month. Figure 
6 shows the recruiting results for the last 
quarter of 1977 side by side with the pro- 
gramed and actual strength of each serv- 
ice on the last day of the year. 


FIGURE 6 
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Note that the Navy had a disastrous 
recruiting quarter. Yet, at the end of the 
quarter it actually had 3,000 more men 
than it wanted. The four services taken 
together fell 2,000 men short of their re- 
cruiting goals and 2,000 men over their 
strength objectives. 


When looking at quantity figures, then, 
the recruiting data are only one part of 
the equation. The bottom line is the 
number of men and women in uniform. 
This figure has commonly been ignored. 
Figure 7 shows the total strength for 
each of the services for the past several 
years. The chart shows that the only real 
drop since the drawdown after Vietnam 
has come in the Air Force—the one serv- 
ice all agree has no trouble attracting 
all the men and women of the quality it 
wants. The Air Force de-line is a factor 
of the reduction in missions, economies 
and other nonrecruiting factors. The 
Navy has also had cutbacks that coin- 
cide with the declining number of ships 
in the Navy and a consequent drop in 
manpower needs. But the Marine Corps 
and Army—the two services supposed to 
have the biggest problems attracting the 
needed numbers—have held a relatively 
steady course. 


Some critics, acknowledging the serv- 
ices can keep current force levels, say 
that is not the point. They allege the 
point is that the post-Vietnam force ley- 
els were picked by the Nixon adminis- 
tration because they could be met and 
not because they provided sufficient 
manpower for defense. They note that 
the post-Vietnam force levels fluctuate 
between 2.0 million and 2.1 million while 
the pre-Vietnam levels fluctuated be- 
tween 2.4 million and 2.5 million. 
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FIG. 7,—ARMED FORCES STRENGTH LEVELS ! 
[In thousands} 


Army Air Force Navy 


1 Strength as of June 30 (Apr. 30 for 1978). 


During this time period, however, 
the Defense Department went through 
several civilianization campaigns de- 
signed to put civilians into jobs that 
did not require uniformed personnel. 
Thus if we look only at military man- 
power in the four services combined, we 
find it declined 22 percent from 1964 to 
1978. But if we look at the Defense De- 
partment total of military, civilian, and 
contract personnel, we find the decline 
from 1964 is only 9 percent. 

That is still a decline, of course. Eco- 
nomic planning says that when man- 
power is cheap, you maximize your use 
of it and do not put so many resources 
into costly technology. When manpower 
costs rise, you look for other alterna- 
tives. 

Manpower costs are soaring through- 
out our society, not only in the military. 
Throughout the business world com- 
panies are emphasizing labor saving 
technology. One of the biggest revolu- 
tions is taking place in the newspaper 
business where computer linkages from 
reporter to typesetting equipment have 
eliminated a vast number of positions 
and raised productivity enormously. 
Newspapers are now turning out more 
papers with a smaller production staff. 
The military is similarly able to get 
more punch with fewer men in uniform. 

Figure 8 shows how all this has 
affected the Army. 


FIGURE 8.—U.S. ARMY EMPLOYMENT 


[In thousands) 


Employment category 1964 1978 


Defense civilians... . non 12 26 
Contract employees 73 179 
Department of Army civilians. ae 462 416 
Uniformed Army. ........... Lom 860 666 
Combat arms (232) (204) 
1,407 1,287 


Grand total 


The statistic commonly looked at is 
the size of the uniformed service which 
has dropped 23 percent between 1964 and 
1978, a rather substantial decline. But 
civilians contribute directly and sub- 
stantially to the Army’s missions as well. 
The number of civilians on the Army’s 
payroll dropped slightly between 1964 
and 1978. But the number of contract 
employees (for example, those persons 
employed by contractors who now do the 
kitchen chores and maintain the 
grounds, thereby freeing military person- 
nel for military work) has increased 214 
times. The number of civilians has also 
doubled in the defense agencies; (for 
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example, the Army no longer has people 
to buy fuel; the Defense Logistics Agen- 
cy buys fuel for all the services and then 
distributes it.) 

But the bottom line is at the bottom 
of the chart—the number of Army per- 
sonnel on the cutting edge, in the com- 
bat arms (infantry, artillery and ar- 
mor), has only declined modestly since 
1964. And, while it cannot be shown on 
the chart, the firepower in the hands of 
the combat arms has increased markedly 
since 1964. 

costs 

Can we afford the All-Volunteer Force? 
Military personnel costs now consume 
about 55 cents of every defense dollar, up 
from 42 cents a decade ago. For many, 
the end of the All-Volunteer Force is a 
good way to save a lot of money. The to- 
tal bill for basic military pay last year 
(fiscal year 1977) came to $16.8 billion; 
if we had paid the rates of a decade ear- 
lier in 1967, the bill would have come to 
only $6.5 billion. That $10.3 billion in- 
crease can be seen as a very hefty burden 
to carry for the sake of an all-volunteer 
military. That assumes, of course, that 
the $10.3 billion increase is the result of 
the all-volunteer decision. However, that 
is not the case. 

In 1967, long before Congress even 
considered ending the draft, it decided 
that the military pay scales were unrea- 
sonably low. It adopted a policy that 
military pay—except for recruits— 
should be comparable to private sector 
pay. 

In 1971, in anticipation of the end of 
the draft, Congress decided that the pay 
of junior servicemen would have to be 
competitive as well. So, on November 14, 
1971, the pay of a recruit was doubled 
from $134 a month to $264. There were 
also raises for privates, corporals and 
new lieutenants. This was the all-volun- 
teer pay raise. 

If we take the total value of that raise 
plus all the subsequent cost-of-living in- 
creases applied to that raise, we find that 
the cost of the all-volunteer raise in 1977 
came to $1.7 billion or only 6% percent 
of the rise in the payroll over the last 
decade. The other five-sixths went large- 
ly to more senior people and was the re- 
sult of the 1967 decision to bring military 
pay scales in line with private enterprise. 

To save a lot of money would require 
not only that we decide to reinstitute the 
draft, but also that we decide to order 
a minority of young people to do some- 
thing against their personal choice and 
then pay them less than the going wage 
for doing it. That was one of the real 
horrors of the old system. 

For the man drafted, the system is a 
triple shaft: (a) under a system of in- 
voluntary servitude he is forced to do 
something against his will; (b) at the 
same time he is in effect taxed far in 
excess of his peers by being forced to 
work for less than the going rate; and (c) 
while he is in uniform, his undrafted 
peers may be gaining seniority at a job 
in the civilian sector. It would be diffi- 
cult to invent a system that was less fair. 

Congress is not about to lower pay 
scales, so, if it should restore the draft 
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and leave pay untouched, the cost sav- 
ings would not be great, but there would 
be some savings. The all-volunteer force 
requires a large squad of recruiting ser- 
geants all over the country. It requires 
paid advertising, which the services did 
not use when the draft was around. 
There are also some savings. For ex- 
ample, the large Selective Service System 
with its thousands of offices around the 
country has been reduced in size. 

Determining the exact figures for all 
these costs and savings is difficult. Esti- 
mates cover such a wide range that AVF 
fanatics can choose the low end of the 
range and actually show the volunteer 
force is cheaper than the draft, while 
AVF denigrators can quote the high end 
and show costs out of this world. The 
General Accounting Office (GAO), the 
watchdog.arm of Congress, is one of the 
fairest and least biased agencies of Gov- 
ernment. In a 103-page study,‘ it pin- 
pointed 37 cost elements of the all- 
volunteer force. In the 614 year period 
from fiscal year 1972*, when the serv- 
ices first started payouts for the all- 
volunteer force, through fiscal year 
1977, the GAO found AVF costs total- 
ing more than $18 billion, a dramatic 
figure which garnered considerable press 
attention. 

More than 77 percent of the costs 
stemmed from the 1971 volunteer pay 
raise, according to the GAO. Another 7 
percent was devoted to improvements in 
military housing, such as dividing bar- 
racks for more privacy. These are “sunk” 
costs; there is no savings here from end- 
ing the all-volunteer force. The GAO 
further said it believed there were off- 
setting savings that it could not calcu- 
late. The bottom line then, is that the 
anuual savings to be achieved from 
abolishing the all-volunteer system 
would be something less than $465 mil- 
lion a year. 

The all-volunteer force does not come 
free. And $465 million certainly is not 
chicken feed. But, if our goal is to prune 
a half-billion dollars from the defense 
budget, I would suggest we could start 
by eliminating the tax subsidy for mil- 
itary commissaries (supermarkets), 
which totals $558 million, before going 
after the all-volunteer force. 

REPRESENTATION 

Critics commonly speak of the excess 
of blacks and poor in the military as if 
this is evil because it means the lower 
elasses will do the fighting while the up- 
per classes stay home, safe and warm. 
Actually the all-volunteer force means 
that a larger proportion of blacks and 
disadvantaged youth are able to beat 
their disadvantages in the relative 
safety and security of a peacetime mili- 
tary. In the event of war, they will go 
to fight and bear the brunt of the first 
few months’ battle. But they will rapidly 


* Additional Cost of the All-Volunteer 
Force, General Accounting Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., FPCD-78-11, February 6, 1978. 

$ During this period the Government moved 
the start of the budget year from July 1 to 
October 1. That produced an extra 3 
months or “Transition Quarter” that fits into 
no fiscal year. 
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be joined by their middle-class brothers. 
The all-volunteer force was never in- 
tended to operate in wartime. The very 
first chapter of the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on an All-Volun- 
teer Force (the Gates Commission) 
made three recommendations for set- 
ting up an all-volunteer force: First, 
double the pay of recruits; second, make 
various improvements in the conditions 
of military service and in recruiting; 
and third, establish a stand-by draft 
system to be used in times of emergency.* 

Blacks comprise about 13 percent of 
the U.S. teenage population. Yet in the 
first 4 years of the all-volunteer 
force, almost one-quarter of the Army’s 
recruits have been black and in the first 
half of the current fiscal year (October 
1977 through March 1978) one-third of 
the Army’s recruits were black. 

The concerns with these figures are 
twofold: First, that the military ought 
to be representative of society as a 
whole, and, second, that too large a pro- 
portion of blacks means that in the 
event of war blacks will bear an unrea- 
sonable burden of the casualties. As just 
noted, the concern over casualties is 
largely baseless since the draft would be 
resumed in wartime. 

As for representativeness, the concern 
is largely confined to race. Few are con- 
cerned that the military is unrepresen- 
tative because it has so few women, or 
so many youth, or, for that matter, no 
handicapped recruits. And no com- 
plaints have been heard that it is unrep- 
resentative because the services refuse 
to accept the least intelligent portion of 
the population, The draft was not repre- 
sentative either. The Selective Service 
was just that—selective. Still, it did 
not produce one black Army inductee for 
every two whites. 

To understand the issue of black rep- 
resentation, it is necessary first to un- 
derstand why blacks are so overrepres- 
ented. Figure 9 shows the unemployment 
rates for male teenagers (defined as ages 
16 to 19) broken down by race. The black 
and white unemployment rates start 
close together, diverge in the 1960s and 
open a yawning gap in recent years. 

The spurt in numbers of black unem- 
ployed youth actually begins before the 
all-volunteer force era. The first big leap 
came in 1970—and not entirely inciden- 
tally the surge in black enlistments 
started in 1971 and 1972. In terms of 
whole numbers, the pool of unemployed 
white teenagers has doubled since 1954; 
but the equivalent pool of unemployed 
blacks has quintupled. Teenage unem- 
ployment rates for both races jumped in 
the short but deep depression of 1975-76. 
But as the chart shows, the black teen- 
age unemployment rate has actually 
worsened in 1977 and 1978 while the 
white rate has recovered. Thus, even if 
we still had the draft, it appears reason- 
able to assume that blacks would be seek- 
ing out jobs in uniform at an increasing 
rate. 


*Report of the President’s Commission on 
an All-Volunteer Force, Washington, D.C., 
1970. 
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FIGURE 9 
MALE YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT (AGES 16 TO 19) 
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The unemployment rate is the simplest 
explanation, but not a complete explana- 
tion for the growth of black enlistments, 
however. As figure 10 shows, blacks 
joined the services in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960's in proportions lower than 
their percentage in the population as a 
whole, even though their unemployment 
rate was even then running at almost 
double that of white male teenagers. But 
in recent years they have joined in pro- 
portions far higher than their represen- 
tation in the general population. 

To understand this, we need to look at 
the mental categories again. In the 1950’s 
frequently half of the blacks tested were 
rated in category V and banned by stat- 
ute from serving. Even as recently as 
1971-72, 29 percent of the blacks tested 
were rated category V, versus only 4 per- 
cent of whites taking the test. Through- 
out the 1960’s blacks campaigned against 
the use of culturally biased tests in 
schools and businesses. The military in- 
telligence tests were also criticized. The 
response was a new test in 1973. As a re- 
sult of the change, the proportion of cate- 
gory I and III blacks rose from 33 percent 
in 1972 to 42 percent the next year. For 
whites, there was a rise of only 1 percent- 
age point, from 83 to 84 percent. Figure 
11 compares the proportions of “‘desir- 
able” (categories I-III) blacks available 
with the proportions enlisting. We see the 
following: 

FIGURE 10 
BLACKS AS A PERCENTAGE OF ENLISTED ACCESSIONS AND 
THE 18 TO 21 YR OLD MALE POPULATION 
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In the 1953-57 period blacks comprised 
only 2.2 percent of the available Cate- 
gory I-III manpower pool. Yet’they com- 
prised 4.7 percent of the category I-III 
men joining the services. In other words, 
they joined in numbers 2.1 times greater 
than their share of the pool. 


FIGURE 11 
BLACK ELIGIBLES AND BLACK VOLUNTEERS 
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In 1971-72 the proportion of black 
Category I-III’s had more than doubled 
to 5 percent while they comprised 10.5 
percent of all those joining. Again, they 
joined in numbers 2.1 times greater than 
their share of the Category I-III pool. 

In 1975, as a result of improving edu- 
cation and the “debiasing” of the tests, 
blacks comprised 7 percent of the avail- 
able Category I-III manpower pool, but 
14.6 percent of Category I-III’s joining. 
Once again, blacks joined in numbers 2.1 
times greater than their proportion of 
the pool. 

In sum, the rise in black enlistments 
is not simrly the result of unemploy- 
ment. Nor is it the result of taking more 
low IQ blacks. Quite simply, intelligent 
blacks are enlisting in the all-volunteer 
force at rates similar to those of the pre- 
ceding two decades under the draft. The 
only difference is that far more blacks 
now qualify for service. 

In addition to unemployment rates 
and intelligence scores, there is one more 
reason blacks enlist in large numbers in 
the service: they feel they get a square 
deal. 

Actually, they are not volunteering for 
the military so much as the Army. While 
blacks comprise about 13 percent of the 
teenage population, about 20 percent of 
the Army’s volunteers in the volunteer 
era have been black, but only about 10 
percent of the Navy’s volunteers are 
black. The Army has a good reputation 
in the black community. This is un- 
doubtedly helped by the fact that it has 
large numbers of senior sergeants who 
are black. The Navy isn’t so popular in 
the black community, in part because the 
Navy only accepted blacks as stewards 
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until after World War II. The Navy also 
has small numbers of blacks in the senior 
enlisted ranks. The Navy has moved 
mountains in recent years, especially un- 
der the leadership of Adm. Elmo Zum- 
walt when he was chief of naval opera- 
tions, to improve its standing in the black 
community; with time those efforts will 
bear fruit. But the point here is that 
blacks are not just joining the military 
because they have no choice; they are 
choosing the Army because they feel it is 
fair and, for many, because they see in 
the number of senior black sergeants 
that there are genuine career opportuni- 
ties for them in the Army. 

To complain of the large proportion of 
blacks in the Army is to complain of the 
Army’s remarkable record as an equal 
opportunity employer. The Army has 
been years ahead of most of the rest of 
society in giving the black citizen a fair 
deal. For this it deserves praise, not the 
carping so prevalent today. 


The problem is not “too many” blacks 
in the Army; it is too few clearly favora- 
ble job opportunities elsewhere. 

I find it interesting that the complaint 
that it is unfair to blacks that so many 
should serve in the Army is a complaint 
raised iargely by whites. The NAACP 
has not complained about this. The Con- 
gressional Black Caucus has not com- 
plained either. I find it difficult to argue 
that a practice is harmful to blacks if 
blacks do not feel that way. 

Representative Ronatp V. DELLUMS, 
Democrat of California, a Marine veter- 
an and active member of the Black Cau- 
cus, has written : 

Black volunteers understand what joining 
the military means. If, through the exercise 
of free choice by individuals, there are more 
blacks in the service than in the population, 
we should expect a proportionately greater 
Sacrifice. The whole idea of a volunteer army 
is that the individual will take this risk and 
this responsibility on by his or her free 
choice. It is not the role of the military to 
turn a volunteer down while telling him 
“your community will not stand for it.” And 
despite protestations to the contrary, that is 
what we are talking about; denying blacks 
Opportunity to join the military. 

THE FUTURE 

Thus far the analysis shows there is 
little to be concerned about. In terms 
of quantity and quality and the other 
traditional complaints about the all-vol- 
unteer force, we find that the system is 
indeed working and working quite well. 
That is the past 5 years. What about the 
next 5 years and the years thereafter? 

Figure 12 shows the number of males 
turning 18 each year in the second half 
of the 20th century. In other words, this 
is the main pool from which the military 
draws its enlisted manpower. 

FIGURE 12.—American males turning 18 each 
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FicurE 12.—American males turning 18 each 
year—Continued 


The all-volunteer system began in 1973 
as that pool was approaching record size. 
It will peak in 1979 and then plummet 
18 percent by 1986, reflecting the end of 
the postwar baby boom. It will then rise 
and fall briefly before beginning to 
ascend again in the final years of the 
decade. (That climb in the 18-year-old 
pool will result from the babies about to 
be born to the babies of the 1950’s baby 
boom who are now starting their own 
families.) 

It is that 18-percent slump in the com- 
ing decade that worries many observers 
for it means recruiters will have to find 
the same number of volunteers from a 
smaller pool.? 

Figure 13 shows how the pressure will 
increase on our recruiting system. It 
shows how many men the recruiters will 
have to find from every 100 eligible 18- 
year-olds in order to keep a level force. 
(The actual number of recruits needed 
goes up and down each year as a result 


* The Soviets will face an even more serious 
manpower crunch. First, while our pool is 
shrinking 18 percent, theirs will be cut 24 
percent. After 1983, according to U.S. Census 
Bureau analyses, the Russians won't have 
enough 18-year-olds to keep their present 
huge force structure even if they draft every 
available male and let none of them go into 
the general economy. They will have tc make 
some adjustments, possibly extending the 
length of military service, possibly cutting 
the size of their force, possibly both. Second, 
about one-fifth of their pool has comprised 
non-Russian speaking minorities (Uzbeks, 
Tadzhiks, Kazakhs, etc.). The language prob- 
lem vastly complicates training and lowers 
effectiveness. In coming years, the non-Rus- 
sian speaking minority will grow to one-third 
of all 18-year-olds and further erode quality. 
(See “Soviet Population and Manpower 
Trends and Policies,” Murray Feshbach and 
Stephen Rapawy, in Soviet Economy in a 
New Perspective, U.S. Congress, Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 1976, pp. 113-54.) 
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of thousands of small changes in the 
work to be done. For simplicity’s sake, 
this chart assumes that 350,000 men will 
be needed each year and that one-third 
of the 18-year-olds each year will be 
considered ineligible due to poor health 
or low IQ's.) 

Ficure 13.—Male recruits per 100 eligibles 

needed to maintain constant force level 
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The chart shows that the recruiters 
needed to attract about 25 of every 100 
eligibles in 1974, the first full year of the 
all-volunteer force. But they will need to 
get 29 of every 100 in 1986 and a substan- 
tial 33 of every 100 in 1992, the toughest 
year. 

The key then is to increase the size of 
the pool or to decrease the need for new 
male recruits. Here are several possible 
ways to do this. I do not necessarily sub- 
scribe to all of them. 

Increased reenlistments—The services 
are not accepting all those qualified and 
willing to reenlist. Every 10 reenlistments 
means about a dozen fewer recruits 
needed—because some recruits will be 
washouts. This costs money because re- 
enlistees receive more pay, but it saves 
money because reenlistees do not have 
to go through expensive training and are 
more productive than newcomers. 

Fewer first term losses—The services 
are now booting men out of the service 
before completion of their enlistment 
faster than in the days of the draft. 
There appear to be three reasons: 

a. When you were compelling people 
to join, you did not dare let them out for 
simply being slow or a minor problem; 
every draftee would then have sluffed 
off, it was felt. Now there is a feeling of 
“volunteer in, volunteer out.” When a 
soldier wants out, he is very often let 
out since, if anything, it will improve the 
morale of those remaining by removing 
an irritant. 

b. Volunteers—even in the draft era— 
included a large proportion of men who 
were thrashing about trying to find their 
way in the world. A force that is en- 
tirely volunteer includes a larger pro- 
portion of thrashers who have trouble 
adjusting. 

c. The leaders of the services have 
started bragging that proof that the all- 
volunteer force works can be found in 
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the lower court-martial rate. The sery- 
ices now have a vested interest in keep- 
ing that court-martial rate down. Com- 
manders know they will be judged in 
part by how many courts-martial they 
call. Therefore, there is an incentive to 
give a troublemaker his discharge papers 
rather than boost the court-martial rate. 

If the service contract were treated 
like a real contract, the attrition rate 
should fall, lowering the need for 
recruits. 

The best way to discourage recruits 
from seeking to get out of the contract 
is to make it a little more expensive for 
them. This does not mean a court mar- 
tial or corporal punishment. Right now 
there is no incentive to complete the en- 
listment tour. We could provide that en- 
couragement in a number of ways: 

a. Deny veterans benefits in the fu- 
ture to anyone who fails to complete his 
tour. VA benefits are now available to 
anyone who serves 180 days in uniform; 

b. Fine those leaving the service early 
by, for example, automatically denying 
them pay for their last month in uni- 
form; 

c. Provide that a certain portion of 
pay for first termers be withheld as 
“mandatory savings.” The total sum plus 
interest would be payable on completion 
of the enlistment contract. The entire 
sum would be forfeited if the contract 
was not completed. 

Women—When the all-volunteer force 
began, the services realized they had 
been compelling men to join for years 
while turning women away by the droves. 
The services are now taking far more 
women and this will reduce the need for 
male recruits. More women can be used 
without ever putting them into combat 
jobs. However, there is a ceiling on how 
many women can be utilized without put- 
ting them in such jobs. For example, if 
the Navy becomes half female but 
women aren’t allowed to serve on ships, 
then they will take up most of the shore 
billets. That means the males will have 
to spend most of their lives at sea be- 
cause there wouldn’t be many jobs on 
shore to rotate them into. 

Civilians—A variety of jobs can be 
contracted out or turned over to civil 
servants, for example, in the supply and 
maintenance area. Two centuries ago 
only those who fought served in uni- 
form. Food was provided by contractors. 
Artillery was drawn by civilian team- 
sters. This didn’t work well. Commanders 
had little control over the contractors. 
The food might be rotten and the team- 
sters might pack up and go home just 
before they were needed. The reaction 
was to try to put everybody in uniform. 
Here is a list of just a few enlisted job 
titles—Military Occupational Special- 
ities—found in the Army today: 

Animal Specialist; Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment Repairman; Broadcast Journalist; Club 
Manager; Court Reporter; Dog Trainer. All 
are necessary jobs, but not all must neces- 
sarily be done in uniform. 


Establish NCO ROTC—Right now we 
have a Reserve Officer Training Corps 
(ROTC) program in 4-year colleges, but 
nothing for junior colleges and voca- 
tional-technical schools. The services 
ought to consider a version of ROTC in 
those schools designed to prepare men 
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and women for service in the noncom- 
missioned officer ranks. Incidentally, the 
ROTC programs in the 4-year colleges 
have long since passed their Vietnam- 
era nadir and are now over-subscribed. 

More intense recruiting—Additional 
recruiters can be put into the field and 
more money can be devoted to advertis- 
ing. The marginal cost of additional re- 
cruits is very high, however, so I do not 
see this as a very cost-effective way to 
mine the manpower lode. 

More pay, benefits, bonuses—The pay 
is already quite good. In the concentra- 
tion on the salary dollar, however, we 
sometimes forget there are other attrac- 
tions to the military. One of the reasons 
the Air Force draws so well is its reputa- 
tion for giving high quality training in 
fields that are applicable in the civilian 
world. This is one of the drawbacks to 
the Army for “infantryman” and “tank 
driver” are not perceived as very market- 
able skills. Educational opportunities are 
one of the biggest drawing cards. Con- 
gress abolished the GI bill a few years 
ago. We may want to restore that. It 
will attract people who want a college 
education but cannot make the financing 
right out of high school. But we must pay 
attention to nonmonetary benefits as 
well. When a young man gets trained in 
one skill and assigned to work in an en- 
tirely different area, he is not usually 
happy. When he visits home he conveys 
that unhappiness to his friends. Young 
servicemen are our best recruiters; on 
the other side of the coin, they are our 
best derecruiters as well. 

Two-year enlistments—These were 
dropped with the end of the draft. It is 
preferable to have 3- and 4-year en- 
listments in the high skill areas or the 
serviceman ends up leaving the military 
just as he is mastering his job. But in 
lower skill areas, where the length of the 
training period is not great, the 2-year 
tour can be a positive asset. It could draw 
young men and women who are turned 
off by the longer commitment now re- 
quired. And in the combat arms—infan- 
try, artillery, armor—the use of the 2- 
year tour would provide a larger pool of 
trained personnel to keep in reserve in 
case of war. 


Adjust standards—About one-third of 
the young men turning 18 this year will 
not even be considered by the services. 
The easiest way to enlarge the manpower 
pool is to consider some of these men who 
are now rejected out of hand. Unfor- 
tunately, a red light goes on when a 
change in standards is suggested. Change 
does not mean standards have to be 
lowered so the sickly and incompetent 
are brought into uniform. 

a. Physical qualifications—The height, 
weight, blood pressure, and other such 
physical standards imposed by the U.S. 
military are among the highest in the 
world. In many categories the standards 
are high to enlist but markedly lower to 
reenlist, a curious way to go about things. 
There is one reason for setting a stand- 
ard—those who don't measure up cannot 
perform the work, will be absent too 
many days to be productive, or would 
have their condition exacerbated by mili- 
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tary service. Analysts outside the De- 
fense Department,* however, have been 
unable to find any connection between 
many of the standards and a good rea- 
son for them. About one out of every 
six 18-year-olds is considered ineligible 
under current physical standards. 

b. Intelligence standards—As described 
earlier, there are indications the services 
have imposed such strict intelligence 
standards that they are refusing out of 
hand to consider many men who are 
fully capable of serving and doing the 
work. 

c. High school graduate standard— 
This standard was created 20 years ago 
because it was discovered that high 
school dropouts had a high failure rate 
in the services. It is really a very poor 
quality control measure, however, since 
almost one-quarter of the recruits with 
high school diplomas still fail while more 
than half of the dropouts succeed. How 
long would, say, an airplane manufac- 
turer stay in business if it used a quality 
control measure that failed to uncover 
a large number of its lemons and that 
also declared a large number of per- 
fectly good planes to be lemons? 

The high school graduate standard 
should be replaced with a more discreet 
screen. For example, if a dropout volun- 
teers, his teachers can be contacted. 
Their personal knowledge of the youth 
is much more helpful than the mere fact 
that he is a graduate or a dropout. If 
the volunteer has worked since leaving 
school, his employers can say if he has 
been responsible or a disciplinary prob- 
lem. All this requires some additional 
work, of course, but checking references 
is nothing new for a big business. 

This is a long, but by no means exhaus- 
tive, list of actions that could be taken 
to draw more volunteers and make the 
all-volunteer force a long term success. 
I have concentrated on actions within 
the control of the Government, but other 
measures would be helpful as well. For 
example, now that the anti-military syn- 
drome of the Vietnam era has subsided, 
more high school counselors are recom- 
mending to young men that they serve 
a hitch. More such recommendations 
could add substantially to the pool of 
volunteers in coming years. 

There are other problems we cannot 
ignore. 

Doctors—With the end of the doctor 
draft, there has been a sharp downturn 
in the number of military physicians. A 
few years ago the Pentagon proposed a 
special pay scale for military medical 
personnel that would make military 
medicine fully competitive with private 
sector earnings. Congress flinched when 
it saw that would mean paying doctors 
more than generals and Congressmen. So 
the pay scale was trimmed. 

What can we do? One suggestion is to 
draft doctors and only doctors. The dis- 
crimination in such a practice is too ob- 
vious for it to merit serious attention. 
Another possibility is for Congress to 
grit its teeth and jack the medical pay 


5 See Physical Standards in an All-Volun- 
teer Force; David S. C. Chu and Eva Norr- 
blom, Rand, 1974. 
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scale way up. Another possibility is to 
farm out more military medical care 
(military medical doctors treat more 
wives, children, and retirees than they do 
men and women in uniform) to civilian 
doctors. 

But we should also recognize that the 
problem may be of short duration. We 
perceived a major civilian doctor short- 
age several years ago and went on a crash 
program to build more medical schools. 
There is widespread feeling now that we 
have overdone it and are about to be in- 
undated with a surplus of doctors. Here 
are the numbers of active physicians in 
the country as put together by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 


1974 (actual) 
1975 (actual) 
1980 (projected) 
1985 (projected) 
1990 (projected) 


The problem of the current military 
medical shortage is far from insurmount- 
able but at the present moment it is 
worsening. 

Women's skills—The increased use of 
women is not an unmixed blessing. The 
services are taking more women because 
they have opened up more and more 
jobs—virtually everything except combat 
and combat-related work. But despite all 
we hear about women’s lib and conscious- 
ness raising, the overwhelming bulk of 
the women volunteers want to be nurses 
or secretaries or to fill other traditional 
roles. To be able to accept and use larger 
numbers of women, they must be willing 
to move into nontraditional roles in 
larger numbers. This does not mean that 
millions of young women must become 
crawler tractor operators, plumbers or 
the like. It does mean more women be- 
coming intelligence analysts and com- 
munications specialists. 

Reserves—The size of the Reserve 
forces has declined rapidly in the last 5 
years for two reasons. 


First, during the draft years men who 
did not want to serve 2 years on active 
duty but feared being caught in the 
draft would seek out a Reserve or Na- 
tional Guard unit where the active duty 
service was short. Without the draft mo- 
tivator around, these men are not join- 
ing. 

Second, a major source of Reserve 
manpower is servicemen who have com- 
pleted their active duty obligation. The 
total military obligation is 6 years. In 
the draft years most men served 2 years 
on active duty and 4 in the Reserves. The 
2-year enlistment has been abolished 
now, however. Thus fewer recruits are 
needed and fewer personnel leave the 
service for the Reserves. Also those who 
do leave the service for the Reserves 
have a shorter Reserve obligation. 

There is, to be sure, a Reserve problem. 
It is time for Congress to review the en- 
tire structure of the Reserves and update 
our assessments of the numbers and 
categories of personnel needed. For ex- 
ample, I have been told that the latest 
estimates on the numbers of reservists 
we would need to replace casualties in 


349, 000 


494, 000 
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a major European war are based on 
Israeli losses in the 1973 war multi- 
plied by an almost randomly chosen 
figure. That would be a pretty slim 
foundation for a major national policy. 
The Reserves are too broad an issue to 
cover adequately in this space, but the 
problems are of sufficient import to war- 
rant a full congressional inquiry. 

There are still other problems that 
confront our forces today. Representa- 
tive WILLIAM A. STEIGER, Republican of 
Wisconsin, recently listed a number of 
them. He told of making unannounced 
visits to major military installations and 
spending days talking with service peo- 
ple at all levels. He listed the themes he 
heard repeatedly: 

Volunteers charged that recruiters 
had misled them about training oppor- 
tunities and assignments; 

Senior officers said discipline was 
atrocious and lots of men were desert- 
ing; 

Top sergeants complained that the 
quality of troops was declining and 
that the large numbers of “dummies” 
make it hard to train recruits; 

Crime rates have soared on bases and 
one base was said to be controlled by 
“the criminal element” after dark; 

Drug use was rampant. 

Then Congressman STEIGER pointed 
out that he made this tour in 1971, at 
the height of the draft. 

The military has its problems. Right 
now there is an active effort to make the 
all-volunteer concept carry the hod for 
every problem that crops up. But very 
often there is no causal link between the 
all-volunteer system and the “problem.” 
Take desertion rates, for example. Al- 
most every week some critic of the all- 
volunteer system’ points out that the 
Navy is suffering one of the highest de- 
sertion rates in its history; rarely do I 
see it noted that the Army is enjoying 
one of its lowest desertion rates in its 
history. 

It would be more logical to argue that 
sailors desert because they are allergic 
to Navy blue. Figure 14 shows the rates 
in recent years for all the services. The 
rates for the Army and Air Force have 
fallen ever since the all-volunteer sys- 
tem was begun, the rate for the Navy 
has risen each year since then, and the 
rate for the Marine Corps first rose and 
then fell. Clearly, there is no link be- 
tween desertion and the all-volunteer 
system. 

Desertion rates in all the services will 
probably jump in 1979. This may well 
prompt more reports that they indicate 
the failure of the all-volunteer force. 
The rise, however, will stem from the de- 
cision of the FBI to economize and stop 
handling routine deserter cases after 
October 1, 1978. 

There is little link between the all-vol- 
unteer system and many of the horror 
stories laid at its feet. Take the stories 
about recruits who are virtually illit- 
erate, for example. But our colleges are 
also complaining that our high schools 
are producing graduates who can not 
read, The problem is not unique to the 
all-volunteer system. 
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FIGURE 14 


DESERTION RATES PER 1,000 AVERAGE ENLISTED MONTHLY 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 


In the popular simplification of the 
all-volunteer issue, the debators are 
generally divided into two mutually ex- 
clusive groups: those who say all is well 
and there is nothing to worry about; 
and those who say the sky is falling and 
disaster abounds. 

Actually, when you look behind the 
headlines, you find the gulf between the 
two is not so great. 

From academia, Prof. William R. 
King of the University of Pittsburgh 
produced a study for the Senate Armed 
Services Committee’ a year ago which 


suggested that we switch from the all- 
volunteer system to one of “minimally 
coercive” national service. This approach 
has been embraced by Senator Sam 
Nunn, Democrat of Georgia, who com- 
missioned the King study. It has also 
led many to believe that the senator and 
the professor want to resume the draft. 
But what on Earth is minimally coercive 
national service. Here’s how Nunn re- 
cently described what he was thinking 
of: 

National service could simply require the 
nation’s youth to register with the govern- 
ment and submit to several days’ exposure 
to orientation programs, These would be 
designed to provide factual information con- 
cerning a wide range of service and training 
opportunities for which the individual may 
be sulted.” 


In other words, you would really still 
have an all-volunteer service: the only 
difference would be a beefed-up Selective 
Service System that would act as an ad- 
junct to the service recruiters. This is not 
a substantive change of vast magnitude. 

In the House the premier critic of the 
AVF has probably been Representative 
Rosin BEARD, Republican of Tennessee, 
who recently arranged for a study of the 
all-volunteer Army by a political scien- 
tist, Jerry L. Reed." Congressman BEARD 


"Achieving America’s Goals: National 
Service or the All Volunteer Armed Force, 
Wiliam R. King, Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Sen. Report 94—462, 1977. 

“An All-Volunteer Force for the United 
States? Sens. Sam Nunn and Edward W. 
Brooke, AEI Defense Review, American En- 
terprise Institute, Washington, D.C., 1977. 

n The Beard Study: An Analysis and Eval- 
uation of the United States Army, prepared 
by J. L. Reed, preface by Rep. Robin Beard, 
unpublished mimeograph study, Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 1978. 
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has described the condition of the all- 
volunteer Army as “shocking.” But the 
principal recommendation made by Reed 
suggests “a variable incentive package to 
individuals who elect to enter military 
service.” This, too, is not a return to the 
draft. 

In reading these critics, I find that all 
are ill-at-ease with a system that has 
cast aside that most powerful concept of 
John F. Kennedy: 

Ask not what your country can do for you; 
ask what you can do for your country. 


They are looking for two ingredients 
they find missing: a spirit of patriotism 
and a desire to perform national service. 

Patriotism—oOne side of the coin is the 
feeling that men and women should join 
the service out of patriotism. The other 
side of the coin worries that the military 
has become a job. A volunteer service 
with volunteers attra:ted by good pay 
pea benefits is viewed as a mercenary 

orce. 


It would perhaps be nice if we could 
rely on patriotism and not pay to draw 
people. But patriotism in the 1970’s is 
not that big a draw. Saying it ought to 
be does not make it so. We have to deal 
with realities. 


Second, what is so bad about young 
men and women being attracted by pay, 
promotion opportunities, educational 
benefits. These are basic drives through- 
out our economy. Why should under- 
paid patriotism be the key to working in 
one sector and one sector only of our 
society? 


Third, how would a return to the draft 
restore patriotism? How is patriotism the 
motivator when we use a system that 
forces tens of thousands of young people 
into a job they do not want? The pres- 
ent system is certainly more patriotic 
than involuntary servitude. 

Fourth, since when has patriotism been 
the main spur behind peacetime military 
recruiting? For the century and a half 
before World War II men joined out of 
a spirit of adventure, for travel, to get 
away from overbearing parents, for a 
thousand and one reasons—just as 
today. 


National Service—One argument holds 
that military duty is a responsibility of 
citizenship, that everyone should share 
in the defense of liberty. No better source 
than George Washington can be called 
on to make this argument: 

It may be laid down as a primary position, 
and the basis of our system, that every citil- 
zen who enjoys the protection of a free 
government, owes not only a proportion of 
his property, but even of his personal services 
to the defense of it 


Under the draft, however, what we had 
was not a system whereby “every citizen” 
joined in the defense of the Nation. We 
had a selective service system that se- 
lected one small part of society to carry 
the load. If only a few are to be selected, 
then why not let them select themselves 
rather than impose involuntary servi- 
tude? 

What Washington had in mind was a 
form of universal military training 
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(UMT): “The citizens of America—with 
a few legal and official exceptions—from 
18 to 50 years of age shall be borne on 
the militia rolls, provided with uniform 
arms. * * *” This is a very appealing 
form of universal service. In the 20th 
century context it would mean that every 
youth would be called up for training 
lasting from several weeks to a few 
months and then go home to be carried 
on the militia—now the National 
Guard—rolls until an emergency pro- 
duced a call. Such UMT was the subject 
of a broad national debate in the 1950’s 
and has cropped up at various other 
times because it is obviously fairer to 
order all to serve for the same period 
than to order a few to serve 2 years while 
others serve not at all. The objection to 
UMT is not ideological, but practical. 
The services hate the idea because they 
would. become one immense schoolroom. 
The services would never be fit to fight. 
The military just cannot use everybody. 
They want to be selective. 

A variation of the UMT theme is uni- 
versal national service. Every youth 
would be called on to give a year or two to 
his country, but he or she would decide 
whether to serve in the military, VISTA, 
Peace Corps, as a hospital aide, in 
forestry work—as in the old Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and so forth. 

Some aspects of this are very appeal- 
ing. It holds out a promise of resolving 
youth unemployment. And it would be 
a remarkable agency for socialization, 
mixing youths from all parts of the coun- 
try and all class backgrounds. 

But universal national service floun- 
ders on practical considerations. Two 
years of national service would require 
the placement of 8 million men and 
women. The services only want about 10 
percent of them. There are not enough 
hospital bedpans for the rest to empty. 
If we send hundreds of thousands to 
plant trees on the slopes of the Rockies, 
they would trample more seedlings than 
they would plant. They would have few 
skills to contribute; with all due respect 
to our youth, the single most widespread 
skill among 18-year-olds today is prob- 
ably skateboarding. 

This is not meant to cast aside the idea 
of national service. It is the universality 
aspect which causes the problems. Na- 
tional service and voluntarism are desir- 
able goals to be encouraged—national 
service and voluntarism, not just in the 
military, but VISTA, church service pro- 
grams, and innumerable other existing 
and potential service programs. But 
voluntarism should remain the key for 
the peacetime military until we decide 
that we want to draft everyone. 

Those who feel ill at ease because we 
are not asking all Americans to serve 
their country should keep in mind the 
distinction between wartime and peace- 
time. 

The all-volunteer force will be scrap- 
ped should we go to war again. Those 
who recognize this fact commonly think 
it is true because no one would volunteer 
when blood is in view. This is not correct. 
The Vietnam experience should not 
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dominate our reading of history. In 1941, 
1917, 1898, and 1861, volunteers over- 
whelmed the recruiters. These were cru- 
sades and everyone wanted to be a cru- 
sader. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, in 
April 1861, President Abraham Lincoln 
asked for 175,000 volunteers for three 
months service—93,000 responded. But 
the Union soon got a bloody nose and it 
became clear the war would not be won 
in one brilliant battle. By the end of July, 
with the bloom off the war, Lincoln had 
called for 612,000 volunteers to serve for 
three years. He got 714,000. In terms of 
today’s population, that would amount 
to almost 5 million volunteers. In the 
middle of the war, volunteers dried up 
and Congress passed the first draft law 
in the Nation's history. But voluntarism 
improved in 1864 and met the remaining 
calls of the war. Only 2 percent of the 
Union Army was ever conscripted. 

In 1917, the United States declared 
war on Germany. President Woodrow 
Wilson asked for a conscription law the 
very next day and quickly obtained it. 
The purpose of the draft was not to raise 
an armed force from among the unwill- 
ing; rather it was to prevent the hordes 
of earger volunteers from undermining 
the economy. Modern warfare required 
not just warriors, but war production. As 
Senator Calder of New York said: 

Under a volunteer system there is no way 
of preventing men from leaving necessary 
industries and crippling resources that are 
just as important as an army itself. 


Conscription was taken so seriously 
that the very next year all voluntary en- 
listments were actually forbidden be- 
cause they “played havoc” with the Na- 
tion’s manpower plans. 

In World War II, the draft was re- 
sumed even before Pearl Harbor.” Vol- 
untarism was never banned, but the 
agency administering the draft was 
named the Selective Service System be- 
cause its job was to pick and choose 
who should stay and who should go. 

Given attitudes now current, the 
United States is unlikely to enter into 
any military adventure without public 
support on the scale of these examples. 
In that event, the draft will be needed, 


“To erase a popular myth, the House of 
Representatives did not keep the draft alive 
by only one vote just four months before 
Pearl Harbor. The House did pass the “Serv- 
ice Extension Act of 1941” by a vote of 
203-202 on Aug. 12, 1941. The bill, however, 


did not extend the draft; it extended the 
term of active service under the draft from 
12 months to a maximum of 30 months—and 
applied it retroactively. Opponents felt the 
legislation was unfair to the draftees; they 
had been told to serve 12 months, and now, 
halfway through their service, were being 
told they would have to stay longer. Contrary 
to popular belief, if the bill had been de- 
feated it would have had no impact on the 
war effort since only a few thousand men out 
of 1.7 million in the Army would have fin- 
ished their 12 months before Pearl Harbor; 
new draftees would have replaced them any- 
way. (See Congressional Record, 77th Con- 
gress, 1st Session, Tuesday, Aug. 12, 1941, pp. 
6996-7077.) @ 
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not to obtain manpower, but to man- 
age its flow as in the two world wars. 

Stated simply, when there is a demon- 
strable need for national service and 
for national sacrifice, Americans of all 
ages will respond. 


INFORMAL REPORT ON VISIT TO 
PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. DE LA Garza) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to make a very informal report 
to the House about an official visit which 
some of the members of the Committee 
on International Relations, myself in- 
cluded, made to the People’s Republic of 
China, that is, mainland China. I would 
like to inform the House that under the 
leadership of the chairman of the Asian 
Subcommittee, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WoLtrF) we were invited by 
the People’s Institute for Foreign Rela- 
tions of said country to visit. I might add 
that other members of the group who 
belong to the Select Committee on Nar- 
cotics and I visited in Hawaii where we 
held extensive hearings, and in Guam, 
as to how the drug situation in Guam 
developed into a major problem. Then 
the other segment of the group pro- 
ceeded to other parts of the Pacific. 

Our group that went to mainland 
China began our visit in the port city of 
Shanghai where we were received by an 
official delegation there. We visited some 
of the educational facilities. We visited 
a very interesting petrochemical com- 
plex, somewhat outside of Shanghai. I 
visited as part of the delegation one of 
the communes which is outside the city 
of Shanghai. 

I might add some of the personal ex- 
periences, if I might, in this commune. 
I had always visualized, I regret to say 
erroneously, that a commune was solely 
and strictly an agricultural endeavor. 

I was quite surprised to find that what 
we know as an agricultural commune is 
not necessarily what we had imagined 
was an agricultural endeavor. It is not 
necessarily so. This commune has a wood 
manufacturing facility where they 
manufacture bowls, buckets, et cetera, 
made out of wood. They also have a sec- 
tion that is a small boat repair yard and 
also part of the commune works at mak- 
ing parts for a tractor factory in 
Shanghai. 

Another section of the commune works 
in building parts for bridges, all within 
what we thought was basically an agri- 
cultural endeavor. 

Now, it is true that the majority of 
the work is agricultural and I was very 
fortunate to be able to visit the agricul- 
tural section of that commune. 

Also, we visited what was formerly the 
drama institute, which is basically a col- 
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lege for young people dealing in the arts, 
dance, ballet and drama. 

From there, we went to Peking, where 
we had the privilege of meeting with one 
of the leaders of the People’s Republic 
of China, Vice Premier Dung, whom we 
had the privilege of visiting for almost 
an hour and a half. 

We were fortunate to be able to visit 
the mausoleum that has the body of 
Chairman Mao; also there, we visited 
the university. 

We visited what was called the For- 
bidden City, what had been the ancient 
capital or the ancient palaces of the 
rulers of China many years back and 
some of the parks wherein they had resi- 
dences in years back. 

From there we went south and west to 
the city of Chien which was the ancient 
capital or one of the ancient capitals of 
China. Again here we visited the univer- 
sity. We were able to visit some of the 
institutes and visit with some of the 
leaders there in that community. 

From there, we went to Canton, which 
is all the way south. I had a very happy 
visit there in that area. That area of 
China is semitropical, such as my area 
in Texas. It was good to see the palm 
trees and all the tropical foliage to which 
we are so accustomed in south Texas in 
this area of China. 

I know the question has been asked 
and will be asked, what is the situation, 
inasmuch as this is a Communist coun- 
try? Well, I have not had the privilege 
of being in Russia, but I do not know that 
they are necessarily the same type of 
communism. What we saw in the main- 
land of China, in my personal perspec- 
tive, is that perhaps with that number of 
people, upwards of 950 million, I think 
it is 980 some million people, now, some 
sort of community endeavor is needed. 
Everyone is working, doing one thing or 
another. I think it should be made very 
clear that when they say that commu- 
nism is a leveler that levels everyone, 
that is not necessarily so, Mr. Speaker, 
because we still saw people picking up 
garbage. 

We still saw street sweepers, we still 
saw people with nicer homes than others, 
we still saw people with automobiles, 
we still saw people walking on the sides 
of the street, and we still saw people 
riding motorcycles—although there were 
very few of those, I might say; they were 
mostly bicycles. 

So the idea that communism is an 
equalizer, that it makes everybody an 
equal, is not a fact. If we use the vernac- 
ular, we might say, “It ain't necessarily 
so,” because there are still people there 
who have to pick up the garbage, there 
are still people who live on the side of 
the road in what we would call shacks, 
and there are still what we would call 
slums. That ideological facet of it, I 
think, can be clearly seen. 

But the fact that they are feeding 
their people, there is no question about 
that. We saw no one in the areas where 
we were who, as far as we could tell, did 
not have at least a minimum adequate 
diet. Whether by design, by accident, or 
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because this is a fact, I cannot tell, but 
we saw no beggars on the streets, we 
saw no cripples on the streets, and we 
saw no people sleeping in doorways or 
in halls as we have seen in many other 
capitals of the world, including this one. 

So something is working in that re- 
spect. In the agricultural sector we saw 
that they are not mechanized. One of 
our colleagues, I remember, made the 
point, and very correctly so, that there 
were some 200 people working in a field 
that could very well be handled in this 
country by 1 man and a tractor. 

But the question then was this: What 
do we do with the other 199 when we 
bring 1 man and a tractor in to do 
the job in that particular field? So it 
may well be that this is the way to go if 
they want those 200 people working, so 
they do not bring in a tractor and 1 
person to do the job. 

In the areas of the products they grow, 
we were very interested to see that they 
rotate their crops. While traveling on 
the train, Mr. Speaker, we saw that they 
had every level of rice growing at one 
time. Rice was being planted, we could 
see, in some of the fields, but down the 
road rice had already been harvested. 
Farther on down we could see that there 
were stands of rice and rice paddies and 
rice in the fields. So they had a year- 
around production. This was outside of 
Canton, They had a year-around pro- 
duction of rice planting in the fields, 
and rice had already been harvested. 

Of interest to those of us who work in 
the agricultural sector was the fact that 
at this time—and it was especially in- 
teresting to those of us from south 
Texas—the watermelons were in at that 
time. There were mounds and mounds 
of watermelons that were being brought 
into the city, and this south Texan con- 
sumed a sizable supply of those water- 
melons that were there. They were com- 
parable to south Texas watermelons, but 
I might say that they were not quite as 
good. 

Eggplant was in harvest and in season 
at that time. Peaches and some oranges 
were being harvested in the areas of the 
south around Canton. 

The political question, Mr. Speaker, is 
probably the most interesting. In our po- 
litical discussions with them, they still 
insisted on the preconditions for nor- 
malizing relations with them. They insist 
that we drop diplomatic relations with 
Taiwan, that we remove all our troops 
from Taiwan, and that we sever our 
treaty obligations with Taiwan. Appar- 
ently they will not budge from that. 
Those are their preconditions that they 
set out as far as normalizing relations 
with us. 

There was some glimpse or some 
inkling of a change that I got as a re- 
sult of one question which I happened to 
ask of one of the leaders. He said, “Well, 
we have worked with the Kuomintang 
twice. We cannot rule it out a third 
time.” 

Some of the media and some of our 
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people have tried to make out that per- 
haps this is an entree or perhaps this is 
a lead. I do not know whether it is or 
not, but the gentleman did say we could 
not rule out a third time. 

The question is: What will we do, and 
how will we solve that issue? That is a 
policy decision, of course, for the admin- 
istration to make, and I am not one to 
believe, as we read recently, that we have 
435 Secretaries of State. 

But I think we have a responsibility. 
And I think that, especially those of us 
who serve on the International Relations 
Committee in this House, should advise 
and consult with the administration. My 
humble perusal of the situation is that 
we should do as the Chinese do and wait, 
that there is no great hurry and no great 
need to normalize immediately thefr 
liaison office, which is tantamount to an 
embassy, but we do not call it that. So 
my thought is: What will we gain by 
calling it an embassy, since we already 
have a presence there? 

So I think we can go slow in that and 
keep talking to them. I know that there 
are those who say that we must normal- 
ize immediately. Again, we saw there 
people from about five major industries 
in the United States, who were there and 
negotiating with their government either 
selling equipment or training or tech- 
nology. They seemed to be doing very 
well without having something called an 
embassy. As a matter of fact, I thought 
they were doing better than some of the 
countries where we have embassies. So 
the question is: What do we get by call- 
ing the place an embassy? I say, let us 
take a close look and let us keep looking 
at it. Let the American industrial com- 
plex go and do their thing without the 
intervention of the Government. 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF MR. GEP- 
HARDT REGARDING SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY INCOME TAX CREDIT TO 
H.R. 13511 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. GEPHARDT) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, during 
markup of H.R. 13511, I offered an 
amendment to provide a 5-percent social 
security income tax credit. My proposal 
would provide employees, self-employed 
persons, and employers with a refundable 
credit against income taxes equal to 5 
percent of payroll taxes paid for tax 
years beginning in 1979 and 1980. The 
existing employer's ordinary and neces- 
sary business expense deduction for pay- 
roll taxes would be reduced by the 
amount of the credit taken. The amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 11 yeas to 
24 nays. It was also offered as part of the 
Fisher substitute, which failed by a vote 
of 13 yeas to 19 nays with one pass. 
When H.R. 13511 is offered on the 
floor, I intend to offer my social security 
amendment once again. This is probably 
the last opportunity this year to provide 
some form of relief from the social secu- 
rity tax increases mandated by H.R. 9346 
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last year. It is not a true rollback of the 
payroll tax, as some of my colleagues 
have proposed, nor is it similar to the 
general revenue disability and hospital 
insurance accounts that were proposed 
this past spring in Ways and Means. The 
latter proposal was initially passed by 
the committee by a vote of 19 yeas to 18 
nays, but this action was reversed in a 
matter of days. My amendment, however, 
appears to be the only social security 
amendment that would be germane to 
the tax bill now known as the Revenue 
Act of 1978 and, unless it is adopted, the 
full brunt of the payroll tax increases 
scheduled for 1979 and 1980 will be felt. 
The amendment provides for a refund- 
able tax credit. This means that if a tax- 
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payer owes no income taxes, he or she 
will still receive the credit in the form of 
a refund. The credit also would be avail- 
able and refundable for employers who, 
under the principle called “parity” now 
embedded in our social security system, 
are subject to the payroll tax increases 
as well and have an equal right to relief. 
However, because employers already re- 
ceive an income tax deduction for pay- 
roll taxes paid, my amendment would re- 
quire that their deduction be reduced by 
the amount of the credit taken so that, 
in essence, a double deduction would not 
result. Only Federal, State, and local 
employees, or those employees of not- 
for-profit organizations not participating 
in the social security system, would be 
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oea this credit and that seems only 
air. 

It is estimated by the Joint Committee 
on Taxation that a 5-percent social secu- 
ritv income tax credit would decrease 
Federal revenues by $5.6 billion in 1979. 
This figure, if added to the tax cuts pro- 
posed in H.R. 13511 or the Fisher substi- 
tute. is within the target figures of Con- 
gress first budget resolution. Given the 
tax cuts and increases proposed in H.R 
13511, a 5-percent social security credit 
may be the only tax cut wage earners 
below $20,000 will receive. All eligible 
taxpayers, however, would receive the 
credit and a typical family would have 
their income taxes reduced in the follow- 
ing amounts: 


INCOME! AND SOCIAL SECURITY TAX UNDER 1977 LAW, ULLMAN-JONES PROPOSAL, AND CORMAN-FISHER PROPOSAL—4-PERSON, 1-EARNER FAMILIES 


geet 


1 Assumes itemized deductions equal to 23 percent of gross income. 
2 Social security tax calculated under 1977 wage base ($16,500) and 1977 rate (5.85 percent), 


employees’ share only. 


This may not be the best means to 
rework the way we finance the social 
security system. Thus, the credit would 
only be available for the 2-year period 
in which my colleagues and I on the 
Social Security Subcommittee have 
promised to do just that. Between now 
and then, however, the 5-percent social 
security income tax credit will provide 
small, but needed relief to our taxpayers 
and our economy.® 


UNDISGUISING THE TAX BURDEN 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 


@ Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral months the pages of the RECORD 
have been filled with material decrying 
the awful burdens borne by high-income 
taxpayers in this country. No matter that 
the rich pay far less of their income in 
taxes than do the rich of most other in- 
dustrialized countries, special pleaders 
would have us believe that. we must have 
massive across-the-board tax reductions 
an sate the rich from descent into pov- 
erty. 

One of the theses given the greatest 
attention has been that contained in an 
article from the March issue of Harper’s 
magazine by Paul Craig Roberts. En- 
titled “Disguising the Tax Burden,” the 
article contends that “the rich are a de- 
pleted resource.” 

Donald W. Kiefer, a specialist in tax- 
ation and fiscal policy on the staff of the 
Congressional Research Service, has now 
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3 Social security tax calculated under 1979 wage base ($22,900) and 1979 rate (6.13 percent), 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis, Aug. 3, 1978, 


replied to Dr. Roberts’ article. It deserves 
the attention of all Members, and par- 
ticularly those who have come to believe 
that massive tax cuts, now proposed by 
Dr. Roberts and his friends, would serve 
a legitimate need. 

The analysis by Dr. Kiefer follows: 


{From the Library of Congress, Congres- 
sional Research Service] 


UNDISGUISING THE TAX BuRDEN—AN ANALYSIS 
OF AN ARTICLE IN HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Marca 1978 


(By Donald W. Kiefer, Specialist in Taxation 
and Fiscal Policy, June 14, 1978) 


An article entitled “Disguising the Tax 
Burden,” written by Paul Craig Roberts, ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine of March, 1978 
(see Appendix). This article has received 
considerable attention in Congress, having 
been inserted in the Congressional Record 
several times and the subject of much Con- 
gressional discussion and interest. The ar- 
ticle has also been the object of several in- 
quiries to the Congressional Research Sery- 
ice, and this paper is intended to serve as a 
general response to those inquiries. 

Professor Roberts has contributed a pro- 
vocative stimulus to public examination of 
the Federal income tax. His observations pro- 
vide, at least, a balancing corrective to much 
sensational reportage in recent years which 
may have created the erroneous impression 
that the upper income classes generally avoid 
taxation. The article strikes a number of ap- 
pealing themes, however, detailed examina- 
tion suggests greater heuristic than substan- 
tive merit. The approach here is to address 
the major points made by the article and 
organize the analysis under three general 
subject headings: (1) the distribution of the 
tax burden, (2) the nature of tax reform, 
and (3) the relationship between inflation 
and taxation. 


1. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE TAX BURDEN 

The distribution of the Federal individual 
income tax burden across income classes is 
the focus of the initial portion of the Roberts 
article. The following table published by the 
Tax Foundation is reproduced in the article 
and the author draws attention to the facts 
that: 


PERCENT OF TOTAL TAXES PAID BY HIGH- AND LOW-INCOME 
TAXPAYERS, 1970 and 1975 


Income level 
1970 


Adjusted 
gross in- 
class come 


Percent of tax paid 


1975 1970 1975 
Highest: 
percent.. 1$43,249 
5 percent.. 120, 867 
10 percent. 
25 percent. 
50 percent. 
est: 


on wo 
s Seas 
“WU “worn 
won wor 
.. > BRESS 
-ern OCONO~ 


= 
1P 


10 percent. 


1 Or more, 
3 Or less, 


Source: Tax Foundation computations are based on Internal 
Revenue Service, Statistics of Income. 


“Half of the taxpayers, those whose 
adjusted gross incomes place them in the 
bottom 50 percent, account for only 7 per- 
cent of the total personal income tax collec- 
tions. Taxpayers in the lowest 25 percent 
account for less than half of 1 percent of the 
personal income tax collected by the Gov- 
ernment. .. . Taxpayers with incomes in the 
top 5 percent . . . paid over one-third of the 
total personal income taxes collected by the 
Federal Government in 1975. The top 10 per- 
cent of taxpayers ... paid nearly half the 
total tax bill.” 

Mr. Roberts uses these observations to 
support two contentions: first, that “the 
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rich are a depleted resource,” with regard to 
taxpaying ability, and second, that the dis- 
tribution of the tax burden is something to 
“look at ... and be amazed.” Regarding the 
resources of the rich, Mr. Roberts’ argument 
is a non sequitur; the relevant information 
is not what portion of the total tax burden 
the rich pay, but rather, what portion of 
their total income the rich pay in taxes. 
Even in the highest income brackets the 
average amount of Adjusted Gross Income 
(AGI) paid in taxes does not rise above 48 
percent, and the percentage quickly falls to 
below 35 percent, as shown below: 


Total income 
tax as percent 
of AGI 


Adjusted gross income 
class (AGI) 


$100,000 under $200,000 34.7 
200,000 under 500,000 41.2 
500,000 under 1,000,000. 


45.1 
1,000,000 or more 48.1 
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Note: For income classes less than $100,000 
see Table 3. 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, Preliminary Statistics 
of Income: 1975, Individual Income Tax Re- 
turns, January 1977. Table 1, p. 10. 


Additionally, the effective tax rate per- 
centages in the above table would be only 
about half as high if the income tax were 
measured as a percent of a more comprehen- 
sive definition of income, rather than Ad- 
justed Gross Income (see Table 9 and the 
accompanying text). From these data it 
would seem difficult to draw the conclusion 
that the taxpaying capability of the wealthy 
is a depleted resource.* 

The second inference Mr. Roberts draws 
from the data in the Tax Foundation table 
is that the distribution of the tax burden is 
“amazing.” However, the tax distribution 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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would look less amazing if the table also 
showed the distribution of income among 
taxpayers. While it is true that the higher 
income taxpayers pay most of the taxes, it 
is also true that they have most of the in- 
come. Table 1 shows tax data for 1975 for 
income groups similar to those in the Tax 
Foundation table.* The table reveals that the 
upper-income 50 percent of taxpayers do in- 
deed pay about 93 percent of all Federal in- 
come taxes; however, they also receive 86 
percent of all adjusted gross income and 90 
percent of all taxable income. Similarly, 
those with adjusted gross incomes above 
$15,000 represent about 27 percent of all tax 
returns but pay 75 percent of the total tax 
bill; these taxpayers also receive 62 percent 
of total adjusted gross income and 67 per- 
cent of all taxable income. Seen in this 
perspective, the distribution of the tax bur- 
den cited in the article by Mr. Roberts is 
no more a reflection of the tax system than 
it is a product of the unequal distribution 
of incomes among taxpayers. 


TABLE 1.—Percent of tax returns, tazes paid, adjusted gross income, and tarable income by high- and low-income taxpayers, 1975 


Adjusted gross income (AGI) 


$50,000 or more 
$30,000 or more 
$25,000 or more. 
$15,000 or more 
$9,000 or more 
$9,000 or less 
$4,000 or less.. 
$2,000 or less 
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Source: Internal Revenue Service, Department of the Treasury, Preliminary Statistics of Income; 1975, Individual Income Tax Returns, 


January 1977. Table 1, p. 9. 


Further evidence of this skewed income 
distribution is provided in the lower income 
brackets. The lower half of tax returns, those 
with adjusted gross incomes below $9,000, 
pay only 7.2 percent of the total income tax; 
however this half of the taxpayers receives 
only 14 percent of the adjusted gross income 
and 10 percent of taxable income. Similarly, 
the bottom one-fourth of taxpayers receives 
only 1.5 percent of taxable income, and as a 
result these taxpayers pay only 0.3 percent of 
the taxes. 

By drawing attention to the difference be- 
tween the percent of tax returns and the 
percent of taxes paid, Mr, Roberts’ article 
seems to imply that the top 5 percent of tax- 
payers should pay 5 percent of the taxes, 
the top one-fourth of taxpayers 25 percent of 
the taxes, and so on. However, such a tax 
system would be highly regressive with upper 
income taxpayers paying a far lower por- 
tion of the tax bill than the portion of total 
income which they receive. In fact, given 
the present level of tax revenue, under such 
a tax system everyone in the lower half of 
the income distribution, those with adjusted 
gross incomes less than $9,000, would owe 
more in taxes than their entire taxable 
incomes! 


It is also not surprising that in Table 1 
taxpayers in the lower half of the income 
distribution pay a proportion of the tax bill 
which is less than their proportion of total 
income, and upper-income taxpayers pay 
more of the total tax bill than their portion 
of total income. This is what is meant by a 
progressive system of income taxation, which 
the U.S. income tax has been ever since its 
inception. Income tax progression is based 
on the notion that the ability to pay taxes 
increases more than proportionately with 
higher income, Le. that upper ircome people 
can afford to pay a larger percentage of their 
income in taxes than lower income indi- 
viduals. 


While the appropriate degree of progres- 


sion of the tax system is frequently debated, 
the concept of tax progressivity is rarely 
questioned in the United States. One mea- 
sure of the degree of progressivity of the 
income tax is the extent to which it affects 
a redistribution of income. Table 2, repro- 
duced from a recent article in the Washing- 
ton Post, provides data on the income re- 
distribution which results from the Federal 
income tax. (Table 2 not printed in RECORD.) 


The Washington Post article makes the 
following observations with regard to the 
data in the table: 


Although wealthier persons are taxed at 
higher rates than poorer ones—and pay the 
lion's share of the total income tax tab— 
taxpayers in almost all brackets wind up 
with roughly the same portion of the na- 
tion’s income pie after income taxes as they 
had before. 


A major reason is that while the effective 
tax rates vary somewhat for persons in dif- 
ferent income brackets, they aren’t sharply 
higher or lower except for those in the very 
top cr bottom brackets—groups that may be 
extremely rich or poor but comprise relatively 
small numbers of taxpayers. 


For the large group of taxpayers in the 
$10,000 to $30,000 income bracket the effec- 
tive Federal tax rates vary very little, from 
a low of 9 percent to a high of 13.8 percent. 
Above that, the rates rise to 17, 24, and 30 
percent—but only 5 percent of taxpayers 
fall in that group. 


The figures provided by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation show these results: 


The richest one-fourth of American house- 
holds—those with incomes of $17,000 a year 
or higher—took home 55.5 percent of the 
income in this country in 1977. After Fed- 
eral income taxes, they still had 53.2 per- 
cent. This is so despite the fact that they 
paid 74.3 percent of all personal income 
taxes, 


The poorest one-fourth—wage earners 
making less than $5,000 a year—received 4.6 
percent of the income that year. After Fed- 
eral income taxes, their share rose to 5.2 
percent. (These taxpayers paid less than 
0.1 percent of personal income taxes.) 

Those in the richest 5 percent of the 
country—taxpayers with incomes of $30,000 
or more—earned 22.1 percent of the income 
in 1977. After Federal income taxes, they 
still had 19.7 percent of all income. (These 
figures include all income from capital 
gains—profits from the sale of stocks or 
other assets.) 

The richest half of American households 
received 82.1 percent of all income before 
taxes. After taxes, they still held 80.4 percent. 
For the poorest half, the income tax boosted 
their share only modestly, to 19.6 percent, 
from 17.9 percent before taxes. (The dividing 
point between these groups was an income 
of $10,000 a year.)* 

It is also important when considering the 
income distribution of any particular tax to 
consider the role of the tax in the overall tax 
structure. The income distribution of a sin- 
gle tax is, for most purposes, less important 
than the distribution of the overall tax bur- 
den and the contribution of the individual 
tax to the overall distribution. Table 3 shows 
estimates of effective tax rates for the major 
Federal, State, and local personal taxes dis- 
played by adjusted gross income class. The 
estimates were developed by Joseph Minarik 
of the Brookings Institution and are based 
on 1977 data. The estimates indicate that the 
overall tax burden is distributed nearly pro- 
portionately over a wide range of income 
classes—$5,000 to $50,000—and would, in 
fact, be highly regressive were it not for the 
Federal individual income tax. 

Thus, when the distribution of income and 
the overall tax structure are considered, the 
distribution. of the tax burden appears more 
reasonable than the impression created by 
the Roberts article. After observing that tax- 
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payers who earned over $1 million in 1975 
paid average taxes of over $1 million, the au- 
thor asks the question of what public serv- 
ices a taxpayer receives for a million dollars 
in income taxes. This rhetorical inquiry over- 
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looks the fact that the Federal income tax is 
not, and never has been, regarded as a pay- 
ment for personal benefits from Federal serv- 
ices. The Federal income tax is based on the 
concept that an individual's tax liability 
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should be scaled in accordance with his abil- 
ity to pay taxes, and most observers would 
agree that an individual with an income in 
excess of $1 million has a substantial ability 
to pay taxes. 


TABLE 3.—EFFECTIVE TAX RATES OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL PERSONAL TAXES BY ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME CLASS, 1977 


Adjusted gross income 


$20,000 to $25,000. 
$25,000 to $30,000 
$30,000 to $50,000 
$50,000 to $100,000. 
$100,000 and abov 


Minarik. 


2. THE NATURE OF TAX REFORM 


The article by Mr. Roberts asserts two in- 
accurate themes about the nature of tax 
reform, one concerning the revenue impli- 
cations of tax reform and the second con- 
cerning the distribution of the impact of 
tax reform and tax cuts across income classes 
of taxpayers. 


The article asserts in several places that 
the “real” purpose of tax reform is to raise 
revenue. Early in the article Mr. Roberts 
states, “The rich are a depleted resource and 
so it is inevitable that the Government will 
come up with a new source of revenue in 
tax reform.” Later the article states, “En- 
larging the tax base will raise everyone's 
taxes... .’’ and in the conclusion, “Any clam- 
ors for tax reduction are translated into 
proposals for tax reform, which are further 
transformed into proposals for securing more 
revenues for Government.” 

In fact, however, tax reform measures are 
usually combined with tax reductions in a 
single legislative package so that the net 
revenue impact of the bill is a reduction in 
tax receipts, not an increase. This occurs 
partly for the very pragmatic political reason 
that adoption of tax reform measures is 
easier if they are combined with tax reduc- 
tions. However, it is also relevant that raising 
revenue is usually not the intention of tax 
reform; the reform measures are designed to 
improve the structure of the tax system to 
achieve greater equity or neutrality. Given 
the revenue requirements of the Govern- 
ment, any revenue raised by a reform pro- 
vision can be used to finance offsetting gen- 
eral or specific tax cuts. As recent examples 
of this phenomenon, the Tax Reform Act of 
1976 reduced Federal revenues by over $30 
billion in its first three years, the Tax Re- 
duction Act of 1975 (which contained sev- 
eral tax reform elements) reduced taxes by 
over $22 billion per year, and the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969 had a long-term impact of reduc- 
ing revenues by $2.5 billion per year (how- 
ever, the Act increased revenues during the 
first two years after enactment). Thus, the 
implication that the true purpose of tax 
reform is to increase tax revenue is 
erroneous. 


Also misleading is the article’s analysis of 
the distributional implications of tax cuts 
and tax reform. Mr. Roberts asserts, “Tax re- 
form to help the poor is easy, because the 
poor don't pay any taxes; therefore it doesn’t 
cost the Government anything.” Later he 
reports, “That's why the Government likes 
to cut taxes for lower-income groups; it 
doesn't cost much to buy half the votes...” 
This contention overlooks the fact that tax 
cuts designed primarily to help low-income 
taxpayers almost always reduce the tax lia- 
bilities of all taxpayers, and therefore are 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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very expensive in terms of decreased revenue. 
For example, the higher standard deduction 
made permanent by the Tax Reform Act of 
1976 has a revenue cost of over $4 billion 
per year. The higher standard deduction 
helps low income taxpayers the most in terms 
of a proportionate reduction in tax (but not 
in terms of the dollar amount of reduction), 
and even removes some people from the tax 
rolls, but it reduces the taxable income and 
the tax liability of all taxpayers. The same 
is true of changes in the general credit, per- 
sonal exemptions, and most other exclusions 
and deductions. 

The article devotes considerable attention 
to the distribution of the impact of tax re- 
form and implies, in conjunction with the 
contention that the purpose of tax reform 
is to increase tax revenue, that tax reform 
will primarily result in higher taxes for the 
middle-income taxpayers. The article states: 

“Most people think that tax reform means 
making the rich pay taxes, They do not real- 
ize that the purpose of closing loopholes is 
to enlarge the tax base by redefining personal 
income to include fringe benefits and capital 
gains and by reducing deductions. Enlarg- 
ing the tax base will raise everyone’s taxes, 
but it will have the most severe effect on 
middle-income earners. The Government is 
refashioning its tax net to catch those it 
pretends to protect. Fringe benefits are a 
larger percentage of a $15,000 salary than 
they are of a $100,000 salary, and so are 
itemized deductions.” 

Later it makes the following observation: 

“Halled everywhere as loopholes for the 
rich, deductions are the primary income 
shelter for those in the middle to lower tax 
brackets, where most of the income is. The 
percentage difference between adjusted gross 
income and taxable income is greater the 
lower the income bracket.” 

The point is further made in the following 
quotation: 

Dr. Roger Freeman, former White House 
aide and Hoover Institution Fellow at Stan- 
ford University, summed up his book on 
tax loopholes (Tax Loopholes: The Legend 
and the Reality) as follows: 


“The literature of the tax reform drive 
usually asserts that most of the loopholes 
were designed for and work for the benefit 
of the rich, that poor and middle income tax- 
payers are taxed on all of their income, with 
no escape possibilities, and that most of 
the income that avoids taxation is to be found 
in the rery high income brackets. The facts, 
however, suggest the opposite: much or most 
of the untaxed income is in the low and medi- 
um brackets.” 


That neatly sums up why the Government's 
tax reformers are interested in reducing de- 
ductions. You can't raise revenues for the 
Government unless you go where the untaxed 
income is, 
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Source: Data provided by Joseph J. Minarik, Brookings Institution. Effective rates for incomes between O and $30,000 are unweighted averages of rates by $1,000 income classes calculated by 


Several observations should be made about 
this series of contentions. First, the charac- 
terization of tax reform as a “soak the rich" 
endeavor is inaccurate. Tax reform, of 
course, means different things to different 
people, and many different tax reform plans 
have been proposed. However, the “loophole 
closing" variety of tax reform usually repre- 
sents an attempt to achieve a more compre- 
hensive tax base by eliminating certain ex- 
clusions, exemptions, deductions, or credits 
to achieve greater neutrality and equity. 
This is not a euphemism for soaking the 
rich; a tax provision which allows one tax- 
payer with $10,000 of income to pay taxes 
on only a small fraction of that income while 
another $10,000 taxpayer pays taxes on sub- 
stantially more of his income may be just 
as serious a violation of equity or neutrality 
as a provision which allows the rich to es- 
cape taxation. In fact, the evidence suggests 
that the variation in tax liabilities among 
taxpayers with equal incomes is largest in the 
lower-income classes. Table 4 presents data 
on the percent of tax returns which have 
less than one-half, two-thirds, and three- 
fourths of the average tax liability in each 
income class. As shown, the most uniform 
tax liabilities occur in the middle income 
ranges, and the dispersion increases in the 
upper and lower brackets. 


TABLE 4.—PERCENT OF TAX RETURNS WITH TAX LESS THAN 
14, 24, AND 34 OF THE AVERAGE, BY INCOME CLASS, 1978! 
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1 Average effective tax rates were computed separately for 105 
income classes and for joint and single tax returns, allowing for 
varying numbers of personal exemptions. Omitted from the anal- 
ysis are returns of heads of households and married people filing 
separately, returns with negative income, and returns with nega- 
tive or zero tax while claiming the standard deduction. The tax 
law in effect at the beginning of 1978 is assumed to continue for 
the full year. 

2 Expanded income is adjusted gross income, plus excluded 
moving expenses, sick pay, and 14 of long-term capital gains. 

3 Not calculated because of insufficient sample size. 

4 Includes negative incomes not shown separately. 


Source: Brookings 1970 MERGE file projected to 1978. Figures 
are rounded. Minarik, Joseph S.. Taxation, in Setting National 
Priorities, The 1979 Budget, Joseph Pechman, ed. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 1978. p. 136, 
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Tax reform has traditionally been con- 
cerned with both horizontal equity and ver- 
tical equity. Thus, there is an attempt to 
assure that taxpayers with equal abilities to 
pay taxes do, in fact, pay equal taxes, as well 
as an attempt to achieve, in practice, the 
desirable degree of tax progressivity. This 
type of tax reform will increase the taxable 
income of some people (those who presently 
have special tax benefits) in all income 
ranges, Including the lower- and middle- 
income ranges. However, two points, which 
are discussed later, are important to keep in 
mind with regard to this observation: (1) 
the increase in taxable income under such 
tax reform plans is generally greater in the 
upper income brackets, and (2) such tax 
reform plans usually include proposals to 
change the tax rate structure to a new lower 
rate schedule which would raise about the 
same amount of tax revenue end would 
achieve approximately the same distribution 
of the tax burden across income classes as 
the present tax system, In other words, under 
such tax reform plans the redistribution of 
the tax burden would be toward those in all 
income classes who presently enjoy special 
tax benefits, not primarily a shift of the tax 
burden from one income class to another. 


A second observation regarding the quota- 
tions above concerns the distribution of 
fringe benefits and itemized deductions by 
income bracket. Very little information exists 
on the distribution of fringe benefits by in- 
come class. The only known distributional 
estimates were derived from the MERGE file 
of the Brookings Institution and are con- 
tained in a paper presented by Emil Sunley 
at the Brookings conference on comprehen- 
sive income taxation.» The employee benefits 
included in the distributional estimates, and 
the aggregate revenue effect of taxing them, 
are indicated in Table 5. (Ibid., Table 3-3, 
p. 93.) 


The employee benefits for which distribu- 
tional estimates are available fall into the 
categories of retirement programs and in- 
surance. No estimates are known to exist 
regarding the total amount or distribution 
of fringe benefits of other types, ranging 
from discounts for retail store clerks to use 
of corporate aircraft by executives. The esti- 
mates of the distributional impact of taxing 
the fringe benefits are contained in Table 6. 
(Sunley, op. cit., Table 3-4, p. 94.) 


As shown in the Table, taxing the income 
value of pension and insurance employee 
benefits with no other tax adjustment, would 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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have the largest proportionate impact on 
the lower income brackets. On the other 
hand, when aggregate amounts are consid- 
ered, 47 percent of the benefit from the non- 
taxation accrues to people with incomes in 
excess of $30,000, and 60 percent goes to peo- 
ple with incomes over $25,000. Regarding the 
distributional implications of taxing fringe 
benefits, Sunley urges in the conclusion of 
his paper that marginal tax rates be reduced 
in conjunction with the reform, thus assum- 
ing the more typical tax reform stance that 
reform is not a revenue raising device, but 
rather a means of distributing the tax bur- 
den more equitably. 


TaBLE 5—Revenue effect of taxation of em- 
ployee benefits under the individual in- 
come tax, 1977 


[In billions of dollars] 


Amount of 
Benefits and reform provision revenue 
Pension and profit-sharing plans: 

Tax vested employees on employer 
contributions attributable to them. 
Tax benefits in excess of amortized 
contributions 

Sick pay and certain disability 
pensions: 

Repeal sick pay provisions, Treat dis- 
ability pensions like other pensions. 

Group term life insurance: 

Tax employees on employer premiums 

attributable to them 
Group health insurance; 

Tax employees on employer premiums 

attributable to them 
Workmen's compensation: 

Tax disability benefits when paid, Tax 
employees on employer premiums 
for medical and survivor benefits.. 

Disability insurance: 

Tax benefits when paid. Permit em- 
ployees to exclude any employee 
contributions from income 

Supplemental unemployment: 

Tax benefits when paid 

Group prepaid legal services; 

Tax employees on employer premiums 

attributable to them 


*Less than 0.05. 


1The revenue gain from the package is 
greater than the sum of the individual esti- 
mates because as the tax base is expanded 
taxpayers are pushed into higher tax rate 
brackets. 


Source: Brookings MERGE File. 
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TABLE 6.—REVENUE EFFECT OF REFORM OF TAXATION OF 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS UNDER THE INDIVIDUAL INCOME 
TAX, BY COMPREHENSIVE INCOME CLASS, 1977 


Effect of reform! 


Revenue 
increase 
(millions of 
dollars) 


Comprehensive income 
class (thousands) 


BONS MRCOG ares. 


Tax increase 
(percent) 


19, 774 


1 See table 3-3 for the reform provisions, 
Source: Brookings MERGE File. 


The above quotations from Mr. Roberts’ 
article also assert that itemized deductions 
are a larger percentage of a $15,000 salary 
than a $100,000 salary. The data regarding 
itemized deductions can be analyzed from 
several perspectives, most of which do not 
lead to Mr. Roberts’ conclusion. Table 7 pro- 
vides selected data on itemized deductions 
based on 1975 tax returns. The first important 
observation is that the proportion of tax- 
payers who itemize deductions, rather than 
use the standard deduction, increases sig- 
nificantly as adjusted gross income increases, 
as indicated in column 1 of the Table. Only 
about 19 percent of taxpayers in the $5,000 
to $10,000 AGI bracket itemize deductions, 
and about 41 percent of those in the $10,000 
to $15,000 AGI class do, On the other hand, 
virtually all taxpayers over $100,000 in AGI 
itemize deductions. Second, when all tax- 
payers are considered, the dollar amount of 
itemized deductions as a percent of AGI in- 
creases steadily as income increases, as shown 
in column 2. It is only when the tax returns 
of those taxpayers who itemize deductions 
are isolated, as shown in column 3, that 
itemized deductions as a portion of AGI are 
higher in the lower income brackets (ignor- 
ing brackets above $200,000). However, even 
in considering these returns it is important 
to go beyond the deduction figures to con- 
sider the reduction in tax which results from 
the deductions. Because of the progressive 
tax rate structure a dollar deduction is worth 
more in terms of reduced taxes, to an upper- 
income taxpayer than to a lower-income tax- 
payer, Column 4 of Table 7 shows estimates 
of the average tax reduction, as a percent of 
AGI, which results from itemizing deductions 


for returns with itemized deductions.’ 


TABLE 7.—SELECTED DATA ON ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS FROM 1975 INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RETURNS 


Itemized 
deductions 
as percent 
of adjusted 
gross income 


(2) 


Percent of 
returns 
itemizing 
deductions 


Adjusted gross income @ 


Itemized 
deductions 
as percent 
of adjusted 

gross income 
on itemizing 
returns 


Tax reduction 
from itemizing 
as percent of 
adjusted gross 
income for 
itemizing 
returns 


Adjusted gross income 
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osnwaon 


itemized Tax reduction 
deductions from ease 
as percent as percento 
of adjusted adjusted gross 
gross income income for 
on itemizing itemizing 
returns returns 


@) 


Itemized 
deductions 

as percent 
of adjusted 
gross income 


(2) 


Percent of 
„returns 
itemizing 

deductions 


$50,000 to $100,000. 
$100,000 to $200,000 
$200,000 to $500,000 
$500,000 to $1,000, 
$1,000,000 and ove 


Source: Author's calculations and estimates based on Internal Revenue Service, Department of 


These estimates show that the tax reduc- 
tion resulting from itemized deductions, ex- 
pressed as a percent of AGI, even considering 
only itemizing returns, increases rather rap- 
idly for incomes above $25,000. Thus, con- 
sidering all tax returns, itemized deductions 


are not a larger portion of income in the 
$15,000 income bracket than in the $100,000 
bracket. If one focuses only on tax returns 
with itemized deductions, the deductions are 
larger as a percent of income at the $15,000 
level than at the $100,000 level, but the tax 


12. 


the Treasury, Preliminary Statistics of Income: 1975, individual income tax returns, January 1977 


reduction which flows from the deductions 
is much larger, again as a proportion of AGI, 
at the higher income level. 

The final element of the above quotations 
from the article which deserves comment is 
the observation that, “The percentage differ- 
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ence between adjusted gross income and 
taxable income is greater the lower the in- 
come bracket.” This observation leads Mr. 
Roberts to the contention that this is why 
(ax reformers are interested in reducing 
deductions; to raise revenues for the Gov- 
ernment you have to go where the untaxed 
income is. 

The percentage difference between AGI 
and taxable income is largest in the low- 
est income brackets. However, this does not 
mean there is considerable tax revenue to 
be gained by reducing deductions in the low 
income brackets, because even a large percent 
of a small amount of money is still a small 
sum. As shown in Table 1, the lower income 
half of taxpayers have only 14 percent of 
total AGI and 10.4 percent of total taxable 
income; thus, even if the total difference 
between taxable income and the AGI in these 
income brackets were removed, the increase 
in tax revenue would not be large. 

It is also important to note that the dif- 
ference between AGT and taxable income in 
the lowest income brackets does not, for the 
most part, result from itemized deductions 
(as demonstrated above) as the quotation 
from the article would appear to imply. The 
difference at these income levels results 
largely from the $750 personal exemptions 
and the standard deduction (now termed the 
zero bracket amount), and most tax reform 
proposals do not suggest reducing these pro- 
visions. In fact, most recent tax reform bills 
have increased one or the other of these pro- 
visions to provide additional tax relief to 
lower income taxpayers, as noted earlier in 
Mr. Roberts’ article. 

A final important factor regarding this 
point is that a comparison of AGI and tax- 
able income biases the analysis of untaxed 
income because some of the untaxed income 
is excluded, that is it does not appear as part 
of AGI. One of the most important aspects of 
the tax code in this regard is the treatment 
of capital gains. Table 8 shows calculations 
based on the Treasury Tax Model of the dis- 
tributional impact of full taxation of capital 
gains. The revenue impact increases signifi- 
cantly in the higher income brackets. 
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TABLE 8,—REVENUE EFFECT OF FULL TAXATION OF CAPI- 
TAL GAINS AND LOSSES, BY INCOME CLASS, 1976 INCOME 
LEVELS 


{In millions of dollars} 


Introduc- 
tion of 
deferral Unlimited 
charge for deduction 
Capital of capital 
gains and losses 
credit for against 
capital ordinary 
losses* income 


Repeal of 
50 percent 
capital 
gains ex- 
clusion and 
alternative 
rate? 


Income class 
(thousands) ! 


1,215 
2,177 


5,201 —1,620 


1 Income is defined as adjusted gross income plus the ex- 
cluded part of captial gains minus capital losses not deducted 
in arriving at adjusted gross income. 


* Data also reflect repeal of the 50 percent reduction in 
long-term capital losses deducted against ordinary income. 

1 The deferral charge and credit are computed from table 4-3, 
using an interest rate of 8 percent. 


Source: U.S. Department of the Treasury, Treasury Tax 
Model. For additional imputations made to the model, see 
text note 11. Figures are rounded. Wetzler, James W., "Capital 
Gains and Losses in Comprehensive Income Taxation," Joseph 
A. Pechman, ed., The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C., 1977. p. 123, 


Of course, capital gains are not the only 
income item excluded from the tax base, and 
some of the other exclusions—e.g., social 
security payments and unemployment com- 
pensation—disproportionately benefit lower 
income taxpayers. The overall impact of the 
various exemptions can be evaluated by 
examining the change in taxable income 
which would result from revising the tax 
system toward a more comprehensive income 
base, eliminating most of the present de- 
ductions and exclusions. Such a tax system 
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was the subject of an extensive study by the 
U.S. Treasury published in January 1977, 
which developed a model comprehensive in- 
come tax, Le., the “complete” tax reform 
package.” The Treasury comprehensive in- 
come base included most forms of income 
now excluded or deducted in an attempt to 
arrive at a truer approximation of economic 
income. The few adjustments allowed in the 
model comprehensive income tax base in- 
clude a credit for medical expenses in excess 
of 10 percent of income, a deduction for 
State and local taxes, a deduction for child 
care expenses, a deduction of 25 percent of 
the first $10,000 of the wages of secondary 
earners in a family (to mitigate the “Mar- 
riage penalty"), and exemptions of $1,600 per 
tax return (instead of a standard deduction) 
and $1,000 per individual. Table 9 compares 
the tax base under the Treasury comprehen- 
sive income tax base to taxable income un- 
der present tax law by comprehensive in- 
come class, and the comparison is graphed 
in Figure 1. (Figure 1 not printed in 
RECORD.) Based on this analysis the largest 
proportionate tax benefits under the present 
tax system, compared to a comprehensive 
tax system, accrue to the upper income 
classes. All income classes would experience 
an increase in taxable income under the 
Treasury's comprehensive income tax, but 
the percentage increase would be lowest in 
the middle income brackets from $10,000 to 
$30,000 in income.’ And the Treasury’s model 
comprehensive income tax Incorporated a 
revised tax rate schedule (as do most such 
tax reform proposals) which would raise 
about the same amount of total revenue, and 
achieve nearly the same income distribution 
of the tax burden, as the present income 
tax structure. The net effects of such a re- 
vision, therefore, would be to simplify the 
tax system, to achieve a more equitable dis- 
tribution by shifting more of the tax bur- 
dent to those who presently enjoy special 
tax benefits, and to increase tax neutrality. 
Thus, contrary to Mr. Roberts’ assertions, 
tax reform is not a disguised tax increase, 
nor would it result in generally higher taxes 
for middle income taxpayers. 


TABLE 9.—TAX BASE FOR COMPREHENSIVE INCOME TAX PROPOSAL 


{In billions of dollars, 1976 levels} 


Child care 
and sec- 
ondary 
worker 
provisions 


Comprehensive 
income class 
(in thousands 
of dollars) 


Compre- 
hensive 


h Exemp- 
income 


tions! 


Present Percent 

law Change in change in 
taxable taxable taxable 
income income income 


Comprehensive 
income class 
(in thousands 
of dollars) 


Compre- 
hensive 
income 


Less than 0...._. 
0to5 


1 The amounts shown do not include the value of exemptions that, if allowed, would reduce 


Lary avons income subject to tax to below zero. 
Si 
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—25.3 


Compre- 
hensive Percent 
i change in 


taxable 


Present 
law 
taxable 
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Change in 
worker Exemp- taxable 


tions 1 income income income 


provisions z 


—3.1 
—1.0 
—.3 


49.0 
102, 4 
93.1 


—363. 6 32.2 


Source: Department of the Treasury ‚Blueprints for Basic Tax Reform, Jan. 17, 1977. Table 8, 


p. 161. Percent change in taxable income column added by author. 


nce comprehensive income subject to tax cannot be less than zero, it is greater than the sum 
of the first 3 columns by the amount of the negative income in the first comprehensive income 


class. 


3. INFLATION AND THE INCOME TAX 

The final portion of the article by Mr. 
Roberts is devoted to the interaction of in- 
flation and the tax structure and advocacy 
of tax indexation. A hypothetical example 
in the article illustrates that a taxpayer 
would suffer a substantial tax increase if 
we experience annual inflation of 5 percent 
and do not alter the U.S. tax code for the 
next 45 years. This example is statistically 
correct, however, it is so hypothetical that 
it offers little of relevance to understanding 
the tax system because the U.S. tax code 
is rarely static for one year, let alone 45! 
In fact, over the past two decades revisions 


in the tax structure have occurred at an 
average rate of more than one per year.’ 

A study in 1976 by Emil Sunley and Joseph 
Pechman compared the actual U.S. individ- 
ual income tax, including all of its occa- 
sional revisions and reforms, with the income 
tax as it would have been had it been in- 
dexed for inflation from 1960 to 1975." The 
results of their analysis are shown in Table 
10. (Ibid., p. 159.) Column 4 of the Table 
shows that if no changes had been made in 
the income tax between 1960 and 1975, in- 
dividual income tax revenues would have ris- 
en from $39.5 billion in 1960 to $171.6 bil- 


Footnotes at end of article. 


lion in 1975. Column 3 of the Table indicates 
that an income tax which was indexed for 
inflation would have automatically adjusted 
revenues so they would have increased from 
$39.5 billion in 1960 to $129.6 billion in 1975, 
the tax revenue increase resulting from a 
rise in real income but not inflation. Column 
2 shows actual tax revenue each year yielded 
by the U.S. income tax; every year after 1964 
the actual income tax produced less revenue 
than would have an indexed income tax. The 
difference in 1975 amounted to $10 billion. 
Thus, the tax cuts and revisions which oc- 
curred between 1960 and 1975 more than 
offset the impact of inflation on the individ- 
ual income tax structure." 
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TABLE 10,—INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX LIABILITIES, ACTUAL, ASSUMING AUTOMATIC INFLATION ADJUSTMENT, AND ASSUMING NO TAX CHANGES, 1960-75 


[Dollar amounts in billions; effective rates in percent} 


individual income tax liabilities 


Assum- 
ing auto- 
matic 
inflation 
adjust- 
ments 3 


(3) 


Assum- 
Adjusted ing no 

ersonal tax 
income ? change t 


(4) 


Actual? 
@) 


Effective tax rates 


Assum- 
ing auto- 
matic 
inflation 
adjust- 
ments # 


(6) 


Assum- 
ing no Adjusted 
tax personal 
change t income 1 


a) 


Actual $ 
(5) 
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1 Personal income less transfer payments and other labor income, plus employee contributions 


for social insurance. 


2 As reported in “Statistics of Income,’’ less surcharge but including 1974 rebate. 
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3 Estimated. 


3 Assumes that the elasticity of the individual income tax with respect to changes in real income 


is 1,4. See appendix, table 5-6, for the derivation of the tax liabilities. 
4 See appendix, table 5-7, for the derivation of the tax liabilities. 


For this reason, contrary to the implica- 
tion in Mr, Roberts’ article, the Federal tax 
burden as a percentage of income has re- 
mained relatively constant over the years. 
Table 11 shows the average percentage of 
personal income claimed by the Federal in- 
dividual income tax (Column 1) for five year 
periods from 1946 to 1977. The percentage 
has been virtually constant from the early 
1950's to the present.” 

The same is true of total Federal personal 
tax and nontax receipts as a percent of Gross 
National Product (Column 2) which has 
grown by only about half a percentage point 
over the past 27 years. The growth in taxes 
has occurred almost exclusively at the State 
and local level, as shown in Column 3 of the 
Table. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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TABLE 11.—FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL PERSONAL TAXES 
AS A PERCENT OF INCOME 1946-77 


Federal Gov- 
ernment per- 
sonal tax and 

nontax re- 
ceipts as per- 
cent of gross 
national 
product 


@) 


State and local 
government 
personal tax 
and nontax 

receipts as 
percent of 
gross national 
product 


(3) 


Federal indi- 
vidual income 
tax revenue 
as percent 

of personal 
income 


(a) 


1976-77... 


Source: Author's calculations based on data from Data Re- 
sources, Inc, 
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Actual 2 
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change ¢ 
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4 After the rebate of 1974 taxes enacted in the Tax Reduction Act of 1977. 
7 After enactment of the Tax Reduction Act of 1975. 


Sources: “Survey of Current Business,” vol. 56 (January 1976), pts. 1 and 2; and U.S. Internal 
Statistics of Income, Individual Income Tax Returns,” various issues, 


While the tax revisions over the past sev- 
eral years have offset the aggregate tax im- 
pact of inflation, it Is also important to con- 
sider the effect on the distribution of the 
tax burden caused by inflation and the off- 
setting tax changes. Table 12 shows for se- 
lected example incomes the tax impact of 
an inflation of 10 percent based on 1975 tax 
law. As shown in column 7 the percentage 
increase in tax liabilities which results from 
& given level of inflation is greatest in the 
lowest income classes.“ This fact would sug- 
gest that to offset the tax effects of inflation 
tax cuts should be proportionately larger in 
the lower income classes. In fact, this is the 
shape the recent tax cuts have assumed. 


TABLE 12.—EFFECT OF 10 PERCENT INFLATION ON THE TAX LIABILITIES OF A FAMILY OF 4, SELECTED INCOME LEVELS, 1975 


Tax before inflation 
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Income before inflation 
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1 Assumes tax law applying in 1975. Tax liability computed on the assumption that the faily 
Dance of $1,800 or 16 percent of income, whichever is greater, and 


deducts the low-income al 
that the maximum tax rate on earned income does not apply. 


However, the recent tax cuts have not uni- 
formly offset the effects of inflation in all 
income classes. Table 13 shows calculations 
by Sunley and Pechman of the distribution 
of the tax burden in 1975 compared to what 
the distribution would have been under in- 
dexed tax laws of 1960, 1965, and 1972, The 
Table makes clear that the combination of 
inflation and tax revisions over the period has 


2 The exemptions, the exemption credit, the low-income allowance, and the rate brackets of the 
1975 law are increased by 10 percent, Assumes maximum tax rate on earned income does not apply. 


3 Percentaages computed from unrounded data. 
Source: Sunley & Peachman, op. cit. p. 156. 


affected the different income classes un- 
equally. In general, the Income classes be- 
tween $20,000 and $200,000 have experienced 
the largest real tax increases during this 
period. The income classes above and below 
this range have incurred smaller real tax 
increases, or in some cases tax reductions, 
depending on the year being compared. Thus, 
while the tax cuts have more than offset the 


aggregate impact of inflation on the tax sys- 
tem, they have not prevented an increase in 
the real tax burden on a wide range of upper- 
middle income classes. If one of the purposes 
of tax cuts is to offset proportionately the 
impact of inflation on taxpayers, a somewhat 
altered distributional pattern for future tax 
cuts will be necessary. 
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TABLE 13.—COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES UNDER THE 1975 LAW AND UNDER THE 1960, 1965, AND 1972 LAWS, INDEXED FOR INFLATION, 1975 


Effective rates of tax (percent) 
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1975 law 1960 law! 1965taw! 1972 law? 
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1975 adjusted gross ‘rome class 
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1 Under the indexed laws, the limits of the rate brackets, personal ory ese and the standard 
deduction are adjusted for the change in the consumer price index to 1975. 2 
2 Differences expressed as a percentage of tax liabilities or disposable income under the indexed 


Percentage difference in 
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* Less than 0.05, 


op. cit. p. 160, 


3 Effective rate in this table differs from the effective rate in table 5-3 because incomes in the 


two tables are not the same, See note 11 in text. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 This is not to suggest that the wealthy 
ought to pay more taxes, but merely to draw 
attention to the deficiencies in the argu- 
ment being reviewed. 

*The percentages and income levels in 
Table 1 do not precisely match those in 
the Tax Foundation table because the IRS 
does not publish the tax data by the brackets 
used in the Tax Foundation table. 

3 Pine, Art, Income Tax Doesn't Redistrib- 
ute U.S. Wealth, the Washington Post, 
March 27, 1978. p. A 14. 

t This observation—that tax reform legis- 
lation has not generally served to mask tax 
increases—is also true over the long term. 
See analysis in the next section. 

£ Sunley, Emil M., Employee Benefits and 
Transfer Payments, in Comprehensive In- 
come Taxation, Joseph A. Pechman, ed., the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 
1977. pp. 75-106. 

*The average tax reduction from itemiz- 
ing as a percent of AGI was estimated by 
calculating the average taxable income with- 
in each income class, and by multiplying 
the marginal tax rate associated with that 
taxable income by the percent in Column 3 
of Table 5. This procedure understates the 
tax reduction somewhat because it does not 
account for the deductions dropping tax- 
payers into lower tax brackets. 

1 Department of the Treasury, Blueprints 
for Basic Tax Reform, January 17, 1977. 
230 p. 

5 This result is consistent with the data in 
Table 4. 

*This count includes only bills which 
have had a revenue impact; it ignores “tech- 
nical” bills. 


%Sunley, Emil M. and Joseph A. Pech- 
man, Inflation Adjustments for the Indi- 
vidual Income Tax, in Inflation and the In- 
come Tax, Henry Aaron, Ed., the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 1976, pp. 
153-166. 

“An update of the Sunley-Pechman data 
reveals that in 1977 the indexed income tax 
would have produced revenue virtually equal 
to actual receipts. 

Mr. Roberts draws attention to the 
growth of Federal taxes in 1976 compared to 
GNP. The relationship, of course, is not per- 
fectly constant. Taxes fall, compared to in- 
come, in tax cut years, and rise in other 
years, (such as 1976) as shown in the fol- 
lowing figure. However, the average has 
been relatviely constant, as shown in Table 
11. 

1 However, this does not imply that the 
largest increase in effective tax rate, or the 
largest reduction in income after tax, occurs 


in the lower brackets. See Table 13, columns 
8 and 9.6 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Ginn (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT) for today, on account of at- 
tending a meeting relating to Fort Stew- 
art-Hunter and Kings Bay Submarine 
Base. 

Mrs. Meyner (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT) for today, on account of illness. 

Mr. Ropino (at the request of Mr. 
Wricxt) for today, on account of illness 
in the family. 

Mr. Sisk, for 2 weeks on account of 
Official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CoLeman) to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr. GOLDWATER, for 5 minutes today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIELSON) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PEPPER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pattison of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


FLoop, for 5 minutes, today. 
FISHER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Sr GERMAIN, for 5 minutes, today. 
ASPIN, for 20 minutes, today. 
Bincuam, for 10 minutes, today. 
DE LA Garza, for 15 minutes, today. 
ALEXANDER, for 30 minutes, today. 
GEPHARDT, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
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Percentage difference in 
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Source: Brookings 1972 Tax File projected to 1975, Figures are rounded. Sunley and Pechman, 


Mr. FLYNT, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous material 
during general debate in the Committee 
of the Whole today on H.R. 13635. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include extra- 
neous matter following his statement ap- 
pearing on page H7846 of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD of August 3, 1978. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CoLEeMaN), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CONABLE. 

Mr. AnpERsoN of Illinios in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HOLLENBECK. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. STEIGER. 

Mr. DEVINE. 

Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. Symms in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIELSON) , and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr Gownzatez in three instances. 

Mr. Mazzoli in two instances. 

My. BonKER. 

Mr. JOHN L. Burton in two instances, 

. LAFALCE, 

. MAHON. 

. BRECKINRIDGE in four instances, 
. CORMAN. 

. ST GERMAIN. 

. ROSE. 

. VOLKMER. 

. WAXMAN in six instances. 
. ERTEL. 

. LUKEN. 

. McKay. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1624. An act to authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; 

S. 2782. An act to protect consumers from 


misrepresentative advertising of gold and 
silver jewelry, and for other purposes; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; 

S. Con. Res. 96. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the reprinting of book II of the 
Senate report entitled “Intelligence Activi- 
ties and the Rights of Americans” (S. Rept. 
94-755); to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration; and 

S. Con. Res. 97. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee print entitled ‘Preliminary 
Guide to Export Opportunities to Japan”; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 7, 1978, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

4710. A letter from the president and chair- 
man, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report on loan, guar- 
antee and insurance transactions supported 
by Eximbank during June 1978, to Commu- 
nist countries, pursuant to section 2(b) (2) 
of the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

4711. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a list of 
reports issued or released by the General Ac- 
counting Office during the month of June 
1978, pursuant to section 234 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1970, as amended; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

4712. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, De- 
partment of State, transmitting a report on 
the impact of development programs, proj- 
ects, and activities on the integration of 
women into the developing economies of 
countries receiving assistance, pursuant to 
section 113 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended (91 Stat. 536); to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 

4713. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the major caliber lightweight gun system 
(PSAD-78-122, August 4, 1978); jointly, to 
the Committees on Government Operations, 
and Armed Services. 

4714. A letter from the Comptrolier General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the reconnaissance and intelligence activ- 
ities of the Defense Department (PSAD-78- 
114, August 4, 1978); jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Government Operations, the Armed 
Services, and the Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CLAY: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. S. 274. An act to amend chapter 
49 to title 10, United States Code, to prohibit 
union organization and membership in the 
armed forces, and for other related purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 95-894, pt. II). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Houses on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1293. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 8729. A bill to pro- 
vide assistance to airport operators to pre- 
pare and carry out noise compatibility pro- 
grams, to provide assistance to aircraft 
operators to comply with noise standards, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 95-1437). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1294. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 12452. A bill to 
extend and amend the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 95-1438). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Ms. CHISHOLM: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1295. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of House Joint Res- 
olution 638. Joint resolution extending the 
deadline for the ratification of the equal 
rights amendment. (Rept. No. 95-1439). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ULLMAN: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R, 13511. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce 
income taxes, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 95-1445). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SAWYER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1446. A bill for the relief of Lester 
Bruce Priday. (Rept. No. 95-1440). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R 2655 A bill for the relief of Rolando 
R. Gaza and Teresita C. Gaza; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 95-1441). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8927. A bill for the relief of Monika 
Grantz (Rept. No, 95-1442). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SAWYER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 9352. A bill for the relief of 
James William Dibben (Rept. 95-1443). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9611. A bill for the relief of Craig Day 
(Rept. No. 95-1444). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 13740. A bill to amend and revise 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to nonprofit organizations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 13741. A bill to strengthen the econ- 
omy of the United States through increased 
sales abroad of American farm products; 
jointly, to the Committees on Agriculture and 
International Relations. 

By Mr. FORSYTHE: 

H.R. 13742. A bill to amend title 4 of the 
United States Code to restrict the author- 
ity of any State or political subdivision to 
impose any income tax on any compensa- 
tion paid to any individual who is not a 
domiciliary or resident of such State or po- 
litical subdivision; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KREBS (for himself, Mr. 
GrassLey, Mr. Noran, Mr. THOMP- 
SON, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. PEASE, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. IcHorp, 
Mr. HucKasy, Mr. CoHEN, Mrs. 
SPELLMAN, Mr. MICHEL, Mr, WAMP- 
LER, Mrs. Hout, and Mr. GOODLING) : 

H.R. 13743. A bil] to require foreign per- 
sons who acquire, transfer, or hold interests 
in agricultural land to report such transac- 
tions and holdings to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and to direct the Secretary to ana- 
lyze information contained in such reports 
and determine the effects such transactions 
and holdings have, particularly on family 
farms and rural communities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LaFALCE: 

H.R, 13744. A bill to establish parity of in- 
terest rates on savings accounts linked to 
checking accounts by means of automatic 
transfers; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. DINGELL, Mr, Younc of Alaska, 
Mr. Hussarp, Mr. HuGHEs, Mr. 
TRIBLE, Mr. Akaka, Mr. TREEN, Mr. 
LENT, and Mr. SIKES) : 

H.R, 13745. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations to carry out conservation programs 
on military reservations and public lands 
during fiscal years 1979, 1980, and 1981; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. PANETTA: 

H.R. 13746. A bill to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 without regard to certain Revenue 
rulings rélating to the definition of the term 
“employee”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PATTISON of New York: 

H.R. 13747. A bill to provide for financial 
assistance to improve the capabilities of 
units of local government to deal with ca- 
reer criminals, to establish the Office of Re- 
peat Offenders Prosecution Projects within 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN (for himself and 
Mr, REUSS) : 

H.R. 13748. A bill to amend the authority 
for the flexible regulation of interest rates 
on deposits and accounts in depository in- 
stitutions and to provide that there shall 
be no differential with respect to transac- 
tional accounts; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SISK (for himself and Mr. 
KREBS) : 

H.R. 13749. A bill to amend sec. (b) (10) 
(A) and (C), Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1281); to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DE ta GARZA (for himself, Mr. 
FOLEY, Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
Bowen, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. Huckasy, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. Kress, 
Mr. MATHIS, Mr. Moore, Mr. 
NOLAN, Mr. RISENHOOVER, Mr. ROSE, 
Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. Syms, Mr. VOLK- 
MER, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. ANDREWS of 
North Dakota, Mr. BAFauis, Mrs. 
Boccs, Mr. BONKER, Mr. Breaux, and 
Mr. BURGENER) : 

H.R. 13760, A bill to implement the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement between the 
United States and foreign countries; to pro- 
tect the welfare of consumers of sugar and 
those engaged in the domestic sugar-produc- 
ing industry; to promote the export trade of 
the United States; and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Agriculture, 
and Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. pe ta GARZA (for himself, Mr. 
CEDERBURG, Mr. FRASER, Mr. GUYER, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HEFTEL, Mr. IRE- 
LAND, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. McCFALL, 
Mr. Quis, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. SIKES, 
Mr. Sisk, Mr. SmrrH of Iowa, Mr. 
STANCELAND, Mr. TREEN, and Mr. 
WAGGONNER) : 

H.R. 13751. A bill to implement the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement between the 
United States and foreign countries; to pro- 
tect the welfare of consumers of sugar and 
those engaged in the domestic sugar-produc- 
ing industry; to promote the export trade of 
the United States; and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Agriculture, 
and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE (for himself, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. Baucus, 
Mr. Warxrins, and Ms. Keys): 

H. Res. 1296. Resolution to establish a 
select committee to study nonmetropolitan 
America; to the Committee on Rules. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 7308 

By Mr, ERTEL: 
—Page 41, line 2, strike out “the Special 
Court having jurisdiction under section 103” 
and insert in lieu thereof “a United States 
district court”. 

Page 41, line 8, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”. 

Page 41, strike out line 13 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 2 on page 44 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 


JURISDICTION 


Sec. 103. (a) The United States district 
courts shall have jurisdiction to receive ap- 
plications for court orders under this title 
and to issue orders under section 105 of this 
title. 

(b) Proceedings under this title shall be 
conducted as expeditiously as possible. If any 
application to the United States district 
court is denied, the court shall record the 
reasons for that denial, and the reasons for 
that denial shall, upon the motion of the 
party to whom the application was denied, 
be transmitted under the seal to the United 
States court of appeals. 

Page 52, line 14, strike out “a judge desig- 
nated pursuant to section 103” and insert in 
lieu thereof “a judge having jurisdiction un- 
der section 103”. 

Page 55, beginning on line 19, strike out 
“shall be retained” and all that follows down 
through line 22 and insert in Meu thereof 
“shall be retained for a period of at least ten 
years from the date of the application and 
shall be stored at the direction of the Attor- 
ney General under security procedures ap- 
proved by the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence,”. 

Page 58, line 16, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”, 

Page 58, beginning on line 17, strike out 
“Unless all the judges of the Special Court 
are so disqualified, the’ and insert in lieu 
thereof “The”. 

Page 58, line 23, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”. 

Page 58, line 25, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”. 

Page 59, line 7, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof "court", 

Page 59, line 24, strike out “Special Court 
of Appeals” and insert in lieu thereof “United 
States court of appeals”. 

Page 60, line 11, strike out “Special Court 
of Appeals” and insert in lieu thereof “court 
of appeals”. 

Page 60, line 17, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”. 
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Page 60, line 18, strike out “Special Court 
of Appeals” and insert in lieu thereof “court 
of appeals”. 

Page 60, line 24, strike out “Special Court” 
and insert in lieu thereof “court”. 

Page 60, line 25, strike out “Special Court 
of Appeals” and insert in lieu thereof “court 
of appeals”. 

Page 61, beginning on line 7, strike out 
“Special Court or Special Court of Appeals” 
and insert in lieu thereof “district court or 
court of appeals”. 

Page 61, line 11, strike out “Special Court 
of Appeals” and insert in lieu thereof “court 
of appeals”. 

Page 68, beginning on line 14, strike out 
“the designation of the chief judges pursu- 
ant to section 103 of this Act” and insert in 
lieu thereof “such date of enactment”. 

—Page 63, line 2, insert “(a)” after “Src. 
108." 

Page 63, after line 9, insert the following 
new subsection: 

(b) The Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the House of Representatives 
and the Select Committee on Intelligence of 
the Senate shall periodically review the in- 
formation provided under subsection (a). If 
either such committee determines that an 
electronic surveillance of a United States 
person under this title has produced no for- 
eign intelligence information and that the 
disclosure of the fact of such surveillance to 
such United States person would not harm 
the national security, such committee shall 
inform such person of the fact of such sur- 
veillance and that no foreign intelligence in- 
formation was derived from such surveillance, 


H.R. 12441 
By Mr. RUPPE: 
—Page 1, after line 5, add the following new 
section: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 28 of the Toxic Sub- 
stances Control Act (15 U.S.C. 2627) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) thereof as subsections (c), (d), and 
(e), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (a) the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) Toxic Substances Injury Assistance.— 
(1) For purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘chemical substance’ has the same meaning 
as provided under paragraph (2) of section 3 
of this Act without regard to the exception 
provided in subparagraph (B) thereof. 

“(2) Whenever the chief executive of any 
State— 

“(A) has reason to believe that there is 
present in the environment of such State 
any chemical substance or mixture which 
may cause injury to the health or welfare 
of any human being or animal; and 

“(B) (i) orders, pursuant to law, the au- 
thorities of such State to impound or other- 
wise condemn any livestock, Including poul- 
try, or food which may contain any such 
chemical substance or mixture; or 


“(ii) finds that any livestock, including 
poultry, or food containing such chemical 
substance or mixture is seized or otherwise 
may not be disturbed in commerce by action 
of a Federal official; 


such State, upon application to the Admin- 
istrator, may receive, in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (3), not more than 
75 percent of the disbursements or payments 
made by such State for the assistance or in- 
demnification of any person harmed in his 
business by such action of the chief execu- 
tive or such Federal official or by the effects 
of such chemical substance or mixture pres- 
ent in the environment, 

“(3) (A) The Administrator may make 
grants to States under paragraph (2) accord- 
ing to the following order of priorities: 

“(1) actions principally involving poly- 
brominated biphenyls; and 

“(1i) actions involving other 
substances or mixtures. 


chemical 
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“(B) Each applicant for assistance under 
the provisions of subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph shall furnish such assurances to 
the Administrator as the Administrator may 
require that such applicant will— 

“(1) take all steps necessary to assure that 
the applicant is subrogated to the rights of 
the recipients of disbursements or payments 
made by such applicant for the assistance or 
indemnification of the actual losses of such 
recipients arising out of circumstances de- 
scribed in paragraph (2); 

“(il) take all steps necessary to recover the 
amount of such disbursements or payments 
from any person liable as the result of the 
presence in the environment of any chemical 
substance or mixture which is the subject 
of an application under paragraph (2); 

“(iii) take all steps necessary to recover 
from the recipients of disbursements or pay- 
ments made by such applicant for the assist- 
ance or indemnification of the actual losses 
of such recipients arising out of the circum- 
stances described in paragraph (2), all 
amounts recovered by such recipient— 

“(I) under any contract of insurance; or 

“(II) as a recovery or award allowed or 
made as the result of any action brought by 
or on behalf of any such recipient for the 
purpose of obtaining damages or other mone- 
tary compensation or indemnification against 
any other person arising out of circumstances 
described in paragraph (2); and 

“(iv) return to the Administrator, in the 
same proportion as the funds granted to 
such applicant under this subsection bear 
to the total amount of State disbursements 
or payments, such recoveries as may be re- 
ceived by such applicant under subclause (I) 
and (II) of clause (iii). 

“(4) The Administrator may make grants 
to States for the establishment, maintenance, 
and operation of medical programs or facili- 
ties to detect or monitor and eliminate the 
effect on the environment, and particularly 
on human beings, livestock, including poul- 
try, and other animals, of the presence of any 
chemical substance or mixture which the 
chief executive of any such State and the 
Administrator have reason to believe may be 
injurious to the health or welfare of any 
human being or animal in such State or ad- 
jacent States or regions, Such grants may 
also be utilized by any such State for the 
treatment of human beings, livestock, includ- 
ing poultry, and other animals adversely af- 
fected by chemical substances or mixtures, 
to the extent that such treatment is other- 
wise not reasonably available. Nothing con- 
tained in this paragraph shall authorize the 
Administrator to make grants which would 
duplicate grants under any other provision 
of this section. 

“(5) Upon application by the chief ex- 
ecutive of a State the Administrator may 
make payments to any individual for actual 
medical expenses incurred by such individual 
in the diagnosis or treatment of any injury 
to any such individual caused, or reason- 
ably believed’to be caused, by the presence 
of the chemical substance or mixture which 
is the subject of an application under para- 
graph (2). 

“(6) Grants and payments made available 
under the authority provided in paragrph 
(3), (4), or (5) my be made for any cir- 
cumstance described in paragraph (2) oc- 
curring on or after January 1, 1973.”. 

(b) Section 28 of the Toxic Substances 
Control Act, as amended in subsection (a), 
is further amended— 

(1) in subsection (c) thereof, as so re- 
designated in subsection (a), by inserting 
“or subsection (b)” after “subsection (a)” 
the first place it appears therein; 

(2) in subsection (c)(1)(A) thereof, as 
so redesignated in subsection (a), by in- 
serting “or subsection (b), as the case may 
be” after "subsection (a) ”; 

(3) in subsection (d) thereof, as so re- 
designated in subsection (a), by inserting 
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“and subsection (b)"” 
(a)"; and 

(4) in subsection (a) thereof, as so re- 
designated in subsection (a), by inserting 
before the last sentence thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “For the purpose of mak- 
ing grants and payments under subsection 
(b) there are authorized to be appropriated 
$50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 3, 1980, and $50,000- 
000 for the fiscal year ending September 3, 
1981.”. 


after “subsection 


H.R 13635 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 
—On page 2, line 11, delete ‘$9,123,499,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$9,139,299,000". 

On page 2, beginning on line 19, delete 
“$6,456,450,000" and insert in Meu thereof 
“*$6,463,150,000". 

On page 3, line 12, delete “$7,507,195,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$7,519,295,000". 


H.R. 13635 


By Mr. VOLKMER: 

—Page 2, line 11, strike “$9,123,499,000" 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$8,941,030,000”. 
—Page 2, line 19, strike “$6,456,450,000" 
insert in lieu thereof “$6,327,321,000"’. 
—Page 3, line 3, strike ‘'$2,015,900,000" 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,975,582,000". 
—Page 3, line 12, strike “$7,507,195,000" 
insert in lieu thereof “$7,357,052,000"". 
—Page 3, line 12, strike ‘$541,150,000" 
insert in-lieu thereof ‘$530,327,000". 
—Page 3, line 20, strike “$541,150,000" 
insert in lieu thereof “$530,327,000". 
—Page 3, line 20, strike '$541,150,000" 
insert in lieu thereof ‘“$530,327,000". 
—Page 4, line 3, strike “$225,825,000" 
insert in lieu thereof “$221,210,000”. 
—Page 4, line 11, strike $82,725,000" 
insert in lieu thereof “$81,108,000". 
—Page 4, line 19, strike ‘$185,325,000" 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$181,619,000". 
—Page 5, line 2, strike ‘'$782,900,000" 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$767,242,000”. 
—Page 5, line 9, strike ‘$255,477,000" 
insert in lieu thereof $250,367,000"'. 
—Page 5, line 19, strike ‘'$10,139,838,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof, “$9,937,041,000"". 
—Page 6, line 4, strike ‘'$9,097,422,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$8,915,474,000". 
—Page 6, line 15, strike ‘'$11,705,155,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$11,471,051,000". 
—Page 7, line 6, strike '$733,475,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$718,805,000"’. 

—Page 7, line 16, strike “$9,243,892,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$9,059,014,000". 
—Page 7, line 24, strike “$3,034,350,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$2,973,663,000". 
—Page 8, line 18, strike ‘“$416,900,000" 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$408,562,000"’. 
—Page 9, line 3, strike ‘‘$386,500,000" 
insert in lieu thereof “$378,770,000"’. 
—Page 9, line 14, strike $19,900,000" 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$19,502,000". 
—Page 9, line 24, strike $386,500,000" 
insert in lieu thereof “$378,770,000". 
—Page 10, line 15, strike “$789,700,000" 
insert in lieu thereof $773,906,000". 
—Page 11, line 11, strike “$932,700,000" 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$914,046,000". 
—Page 11, line 21, strike $365,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$358,000”. 

—Page 12, line 13, strike "$87,500,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$85,750,000". 
—Page 12, line 19, strike ‘$2,500,000" 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,450,000”. 
—Page 12, line 22, strike "$1,648,000" 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,615,000”. 
—Page 13, line 13, strike ‘‘$500,000,000" 
insert in leu thereof “$490,000,000". 
—Page 14, line 24, strike ‘‘$916,708,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$898,373,000". 

—Page 15, line 17, strike “$757,900,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$742,742,000". 

—Page 16, line 11, strike “$1,555,200,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,524,096,000”. 


and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 


and 


and 
and 
and 
and 
and 


and 


and 
and 


and 
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—Page 17, line 4, strike “$1,071,456,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$1,050,027,000”". 
—Page 18, line 5, strike ‘'$1,591,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,559,000,000". 
—Page 18, line 20, strike “$4,504,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$4,413,000,000”. 
—Page 19, line 8, strike “$1,983,800,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,944,124,000". 
—Page 19, line 23, strike “$274,800,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$269,304,000". 
—Page 19, line 24, strike $351,900,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof '$344,862,000”. 
—Page 19, line 25, strike ‘'$32,200,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$31,556,000”. 

—Page 20, line 2, strike “$128,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$125,000,000". 
—Page 20, line 3, strike “$2,129,600,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,087,008,000"’. 
—Page 20, line 4, strike ‘'$1,493,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,463,000,000"’. 
—Page 20, line 5, strike ‘'$318,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$311,640,000". 
—Page 20, line 6, strike ‘$191,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$187,000,000". 
—Page 20, line 8, strike ‘'$769,400,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$754,012,000". 

—On page 58, after line 15, add a new sec- 
tion to read as follows: 

Sec. 863. Of the total budget authority in 
this Act, for payments not required by law, 
two percentum shall be withheld from obli- 
gation and expenditure: Provided, That of 
the amount provided in the Act for each 
appropriation account, activity, and proj- 
ect, for payments not required by law, the 
amount withheld shall not exceed five per- 
centum. 


FACTUAL DESCRIPTIONS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Prepared by the Congressional Re- 
search Service pursuant to clause 5(d) of 
House Rule X. Previous listing appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 28, 
1978 (page 23204). 


H.R. 12296. April 24, 1978. Judiciary. Re- 
quires any Federal agency, in promulgating 
any regulation pursuant to the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, to publish its findings re- 
garding whether such regulation should set 
lesser standards for compliance for individ- 
uals and small business and small organiza- 
tions or whether such small entities or in- 
dividuals should be exempt from such regu- 
lation. Requires such promulgating agency 
to obtain the comments of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration with respect to the im- 
pact of such regulation on such individuals 
and small entities. 

Requires that such exemptions or lesser 
standards be incorporated in the proposed 
regulation where appropriate. 

H.R. 12297. April 24, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Adds integrated pest control manage- 
ment services, including services for pro- 
ducers of agricultural commodities, to the 
types of projects to be performed by the 
Young Adult Conservation Corps under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973 (CETA). 

Includes integrated pest management serv- 
ices among the projects for which the Sec- 
retary of Labor is authorized to provide fi- 
nancial assistance under CETA youth em- 
ployment and training provisions. 

H.R. 12298. April 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title XVIII part A (Hospital Insur- 
ance Benefits for the Aged and Disabled) of 
the Social Security Act and repeals provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code imposing a tax 
on employment and self employment income. 
Provides for the financing of the hospital in- 
surance program from general revenues. 

Repeals the increases in the contribution 
and benefits base enacted by the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1977. 

H.R, 12299. April 24, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Establishes an Office on Domestic Vio- 
lence. Requires the Administrator of such 
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Office to: (1) maintain a national clearing- 
house on domestic violence; and (2) develop 
a national media campaign concerning do- 
mestic violence. 

Requires the Federal Council on Domestic 
Violence, established by this Act, to make 
grants for programs designed to prevent do- 
mestic violence and to aid victims of domes- 
tic violence. 

H.R. 12300. April 24, 1978. Merchant Ma- 
rine and flisheries. Amends the Fishery Con- 
servation and Management Act of 1976 to: 
(1) include the Northern Mariana Islands 
within the definition of “State”; (2) include 
the Northern Mariana Islands in the West- 
ern Pacific Council; and (3) increase the 
number of voting members on the Council. 

H.R. 12301. April 24, 1978. Public Works 
and Transportation. Authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Army, acting through the Chief 
of Engineers, to design and construct on an 
expedited basis certain flood control facilities 
on portions of the Big Sandy River in Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. 

H.R. 12302. April 24, 1978. Public Works 
and Transportation. Amends the Local Pub- 
lic Works Capital Development and Invest- 
ment Act of 1976 to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out 
such act to $10 million. 

H.R. 12303. April 24, 1978, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Public 
Health Service Act to extend for 2 fiscal years, 
through fiscal year 1980, the program of fi- 
nancial assistance for nurse training. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to make grants to cover 
the costs of traineeships for the training of 
licensed registered nurses to be nurse 
anesthetists. 

Requires the Secretary to arrange for a 
study to determine the need to continue a 
specific program of Federal financial support 
for nursing education. 

Authorizes the Secretary to increase the 
limits on Federal loan insurance and insured 
loans to students enrolled in specified health 
professions schools. 

H.R. 12304. April 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
certain small businesses to compute taxable 
income under the cash method and without 
regard to inventories. Increases the corporate 
surtax exemption and reduces the corporate 
tax rates. Provides for limited recognition 
of the gain from the sale or exchange of a 
sole proprietorship prior to the age of 55, and 
nonrecognition after age 55. Allows the rapid 
amortization of expenses of & businesss for 
property acquired to put the business in 
compliance with Federal law and which does 
not have any economic usefulness to the 
business. 


H.R. 12305. April 24, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Increases the amount of regu- 
lar group life insurance to which Federal 
employees are entitled to up to twice the 
annual salary of such employee. Decreases 
the contribution of such employee for such 
insurance. Permits the continuation of regu- 
lar and optional life insurance during the 
retirement of any Federal employee who has 
been insured by such insurance for a period 
of five years immediately preceding such 
person's date of retirement. 

Authorizes the provision of additional op- 
tional life insurance on the life of such em- 
ployee and on the lives of such employee's 
family members. 

H.R. 12306. April 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to di- 
rect the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
regulations corresponding to the principles 
set forth in a certain private letter ruling 
relating to the exclusion from gross income of 
amounts deferred by participants in public 
deferred compensation plans. 

H.R. 12307. April 24, 1978. Public Works 
and Transportation. Directs the Secretary of 
the Army, acting through the Chief of En- 
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gineers, to undertake Federal maintenance 
of the Conn Brown Harbor Annex, Texas. 

H.R. 12308. April 24, 1978. Public Works 
and Transportation. Directs the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of the channel to 
divert the Colorado River, Texas, which 
flows into Matagorda Bay, to be entirely at 
Federal expense. 

H.R. 12309. April 24, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921 to restrict the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine the just- 
ness or reasonableness of any stockyard 
service rate or charge, to only those rates 
or charges for services at stockyards which 
have a certain minimum annual sales 
volume, 

H.R. 12310. April 24, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Agricultural Act of 1949 to 
change the formula for the nonrecourse loan 
level for cotton. Sets a minimum loan level 
for the 1978 crop of cotton, and increases 
the minimum established price for the 1978 
through 1981 crops. 

H.R. 12311. April 24, 1978. Ways and 
Means. Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance) of the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
to reduce tax rates on employment and self- 
employment income below the level estab- 
lished by the Social Security Amendments 
of 1977, to increase Federal participation in 
the funding of benefits under such Title and 
under the Medicare program, and to raise to 
$100,000 in 1980 the ceiling on the amount 
of income that is subject to the tax. 

H.R. 12312. April 24, 1978. Education and 
Labor; Ways and Means. Amends the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act to 
revise the definition of church plan, Deems 
as a church plan any plan established and 
maintained by an organization whose prin- 
cipal purpose is the administration of re- 
tirement benefit and welfare programs for 
church employees. Deems as a church em- 
ployee any employee of a tax-exempt orga- 
nization which is associated with or con- 
trolled by a church or convention of 
churches, 

Sets forth guidelines relative to treatment 
of church plans which presently fail to con- 
form with the requirements of this Act. 

H.R. 12313. April 24, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Authorizes the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to provide grants to 
States to reimburse them for a study to as- 
sess the cost of assuring accessibility to 
handicapped individuals in federally assisted 
education programs. 

Authorizes the Secretary to make grants 
to educational institutions to pay the Federal 
share of the cost of removing architectural 
barriers. 

Establishes criteria for such grant pro- 
grams. 

H.R. 12314. April 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Trade Act of 1974 (with respect 
to the authority of the President to nego- 
tiate trade agreements) to direct the Presi- 
dent to reserve any article for which an 
agreement limiting agricultural imports has 
been entered into, from negotiations to re- 
duce or eliminate customs duties or import 
restrictions. 

H.R, 12315. April 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends part D (Child Support and Estab- 
lishment of Paternity) of Title IV of the 
Social Security Act to extend the period in 
which States may receive payments for child 
support collection and paternity determina- 
tion services, Establishes computerized in- 
formation retrieval systems to assist in the 
administration of programs under parts A 
(Aid to Families with Dependent Children) 
and D of Title IV. 

Increases the limit on Federal funding for 
programs under the AFDC program of Title 
IV and for social services under Title XX 
(Grants to States for Services). 

Establishes work training programs under 
the AFDC program. 
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H.R. 12316. April 24, 1978. Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. Authorizes the ap- 
propriation of specified funds for the Na- 
tional Center for productivity and Quality of 
Working Life for fiscal year 1979. 

H.R. 12317. April 24, 1978. Agriculture. Di- 
rects the Secretary of Agriculture to convey 
specified lands to the Holmes County School 
District, in Holmes County, Mississippi. 

H.R. 12318. April 24, 1978. House Adminis- 
tration. Establishes in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution the Thomas A. Edison Centennial 
Commission to initiate and encourage the 
development of publications, projects, and 
programs, and to coordinate activities relat- 
ing to the life and achievements of Thomas A. 
Edison. 

Authorizes the State University of New 
Jersey to apply to the Commission for grants 
to assist specified State and Federal agencies 
in the compilation and publication of “The 
Papers of Thomas A. Edison.” 

H.R. 12319. April 24, 1978. Rules. Amends 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 to 
establish a two-year cycle for the congres- 
sional budget process. Requires each standing 
committee of Congress to review the laws 
and programs under its jurisdiction every 
other year, and to consider the desirability 
of new legislation in such areas. Requires 
separate consideration for authorizing legis- 
lation, budget resolutions, and appropria- 
tion bills. 

H.R. 12320. April 24, 1978, Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Water Resources 
Development Act of 1974 to increase the 
appropriations limitation on repair of a dam 
on the Big Sandy River, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

H.R. 12321. April 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
duce, according to specified formula, the 
foreign tax credit allowed to United States 
citizens and corporations if such citizens or 
corporations violate a fair employment prin- 
ciple governing the employment of employees 
in the Republic of South Africa. 

Establishes a Commission on American 
Employment Practices in South Africa to 
monitor compliance with such fair employ- 
ment principles. 

H.R. 12322. April 24, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
to redefine “telephone service” as any tele- 
communication service for the transmission 
of voice, data, sounds, signals, pictures, writ- 
ing, or signs of any kind by wire, radio, light, 
or other electromagnetic systems, including 
(1) all lines, facilities, or systems used in 
rendition of such service and (2) commu- 
nity antenna and cable television facilities. 
Excludes from “telephone service” message 
telegram service, or radio broadcasting 
services or facilities, 

H.R. 12323. April 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to: (1) 
reduce corporate tax rates; (2) repeal the 
investment tax credit; (3) disallow exclu- 
sions from gross income for interest earned 
on government securities and for amounts 
used for shipping industry construction; (4) 
disallow deductions for certain depreciation 
expenses, for intangible drilling costs of oil 
and gas wells, and for certain income of Do- 
mestic International Sales Corporations 
(DISC) and Western Hemisphere Trade Cor- 
porations; (5) repeal percentage depletion 
allowances and special capital gains treat- 
ment for certain mining production activi- 
ties; and (6) establish a tax credit for con- 
tributions to employee stock ownership 
plans. 

H.R. 12324. April 24, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; Science and Technology; Rules. 
Amends the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to 
provide that any contract entered into by 
the Department of Energy for the producing 
or enriching of special nuclear fuel shall pro- 
vide that no change in price for uranium 
enrichment services shall permit the recovery 
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of revenues greater than the sum of Govern- 
ment costs and normal and ordinary busi- 
ness expenses. 

Revises the procedure for giving Congress 
notification of any change in enrichment 
services prices under this Act. 

H.R. 12325. April 24, 1978. Judiciary. Di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury to pay a 
specified sum to a certain individual in full 
settlement of such individuai’s claims 
against the United States. 

H.R. 12326. April 25, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amenais the Develop- 
mental Disabilities Services and Construction 
Act to rename such Act the Developmental 
Disabilities Act. 

Replaces the National Advisory Council on 
Services and Faculties for Developmentally 
Disabled with the National Advisory Council 
on Services, Facilities, and rights of the De- 
velopmentally Disabled. 

Extends grant authorizations to fiscal 1981 
for: (1) State allotments; (2) special proj- 
ects; and (3) university affillated programs. 

H.R 12327. April 25, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 

Requires the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to pay a monthly pension of $150 to 
each veteran of World War I who meets 
specified service requirements, or to the sur- 
viving spouse (who meets specified require- 
ments), or when there is no surviving spouse, 
to the child or children (who meet specified 
requirements). 

H.R. 12328. April 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Amends the National Trials Sys- 
tem Act by requiring the Secretary of the 
Interior to study the feasibility of designat- 
ing the Overmountain Men Victory Trail in 
the States of Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, and as a national scenic 
trail. 

H.R. 12329. April 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to create 
the World Peace Tax Fund and a Board of 
Trustees to administer the Fund and to make 
grants for research and other projects aimed 
at achieving world peace. 

Permits persons conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war to designate his or her 
income, gift, or estate taxes to be paid Into 
the Fund. 

H.R. 12330. April 25, 1978. District of Co- 
lumbia. Amends the District of Columbia 
Code to restrict the possession and carrying 
of pistols, other firearms, and other danger- 
ous weapons by members of the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections to pe- 
riods of time when they are on duty and 
authorized by the Director of the District 
of Columbia Department of Corrections. 

H.R. 12331. April 25, 1978. Public Works 
and Transportation; Education and Labor. 
Amends the Public Buildings Act of 1959 to 
direct the Administrator of General Services 
to develop plans for the restoration of the 
Pension Building in the District of Columbia 
to house the Museum of Building Arts. 

Sets forth the duties of the Museum in- 
cluding the development of educational pro- 
grams, the support of research, the presen- 
tation of exhibitions, and the establishment 
of an information center and a Document 
Center. 

H.R. 12332, April 25, 1978. Science and 
Technology. Authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
grants for research and development of new 
methods of research, experimentation, and 
testing which minimize the use of, and the 
pain inflicted upon, live animals. 

H.R. 12333. April 25, 1978. Judiciary. 
Amends the Administrative Procedure Act to 
require that specified agency decisions which 
have been exempt from the Act may no longer 
be made without first holding a public hear- 
ing thereon pursuant to such Act. Extends 
the amount of public notice required for and 
grants a right to make an oral presentation 
at such hearings. 

Requires warrants for administrative in- 
spections or seizure of property by Federal 
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officials. Permits judicial review of adminis- 
trative decisions before administrative reme- 
dies are exhausted. 

H.R. 12334. April 25, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1977 to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, whenever a set-aside is in effect for one 
or more of the 1978 through 1981 crops of 
wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, and rice, 
to increase the established price for any such 
commodity by such amount as the Secretary 
determines appropriate to compensate pro- 
ducers for participation in any such set- 
aside. 

H.R. 12335. April 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
hibit sponsors of collectively bargained mul- 
tiemployer pension plans, who terminate 
such plans for reasons other than financial 
inability to continue contributions to such 
plans, from qualifying a similar plan for tax- 
exempt status within five years of the ter- 
mination of the original plan. 

Amends the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 to relate the maximum 
termination insurance benefit guaranteed by 
the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
to the social security wage base in effect in 
1978. 

HR. 12336. April 25, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Agricultural Act of 1949 to in- 
crease the established price for the 1978 crop 
of wheat. 

H.R. 12337. April 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
active participants in a retirement plan an 
income tax deduction for contributions to an 
individual retirement account in taxable 
years prior to the individual's rights under 
the retirement plan. 

H.R. 12338. April 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to qual- 
ify buildings used in connection with, or in 
the trade or business of, farming for the 
investment tax credit. Treats any gain real- 
ized by the sale of such farm building as 
ordinary income rather than as capital gain. 

H.R. 12339. April 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
public utilities to exclude from gross income, 
as contributions to capital, all amounts re- 
ceived in aid of construction of electric en- 
ergy, steam, or gas facilities. 

H.R. 12340. April 25, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Authorizes a certain non- 
profit corporation to have medals struck in 
commemoration of the XIII Olympic Winter 
Games to be held in Lake Placid, New York 
in 1980. 

H.R. 12341. April 25, 1978, Post Office and 
Civil Service. Prohibits the mailing of any 
business solicitation which resembles a bill 
or statement of account. 

H.R. 12342. April 25, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Authorizes the appropriation 
of an additional $10,000,000 for the Library 
of Congress James Madison Memorial Build- 
ing. 

H.R. 12343. April 25, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Repeals the School Lunch Act and the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 and combines the 
school lunch and breakfast programs into a 
single school food service program. Extends 
‘She existing child care food, summer food 
service, food service equipment assistance. 
and special supplemental food programs. 

H.R. 12344. April 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Modifies the southern boundary 
of the Salt River Maricopa Indian Reserva- 
tion, Arizona. 

H.R. 12345. April 25. 1978. Rules. Amends 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 to: (1) 
require that the contents of the first con- 
current resolution of the budget be separated 
into two titles; and (2) prescribe a two-step 
process for the consideration of amendments 
to such resolution. 

H.R. 12346. April 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to au- 
thorize any taxpayer to elect to have any 
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portion of any overpayment of tax or any 
contribution in money which the taxpayer 
forwards with the return for such taxable 
year be available, as the taxpayer may desig- 
nate on such return, for the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts or the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 

H.R. 12347. April 25, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Extends authorizations 
of appropriations under the Public Health 
Service Act: (1) for the prevention of heart, 
lung, and blood disease programs; (2) for 
cancer prevention programs; (3) for Na- 
tional Research Services Awards; and (4) 
for assistance to medical libraries. 

Requires the Director of the National Can- 
cer Institute to establish and support pro- 
grams for the diagnosis, prevention, and 
treatment of cancer and for rehabilitation 
and counseling respecting cancer. 

Establishes the President's Cancer Panel. 

Transfers authority from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to conduct research on the 
physical and mental impairments of man. 

H.R. 12348. April 25, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Drug Abuse 
Office and Treatment Act of 1972: (1) to ex- 
tend the authorization of appropriations 
through fiscal year 1979; and (2) to require 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to annually report to the President and 
Congress on the extent of drug abuse in the 
United States, the effectiveness of the drug 
abuse prevention functions carried out 
through any entity of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and propos- 
als for changes in the drug abuse prevention 
functions carried out through the Depart- 
ment. 

Requires States to permit political subdi- 
visions to submit recommendations for State 
drug abuse prevention programs. 

H.R. 12349. April 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Designates the DuNoir Basin 
as a segment of the Washakie Wilderness area 
of the Shoshone National Forest, Wyoming. 

H.R. 12350. April 25, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the Secretary of the Army to es- 
tablish an Army Reserve career interest pro- 
gram for persons between the ages of 14 and 
18. 

H.R. 12351. April 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Amends the Federal Coal Leas- 
ing Amendments Act of 1975 to allow the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to prescribe the terms 
and conditions applying to lands added to ap- 
proved coal lands leases. 

H.R. 12352. April 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that income earned from the use of cer- 
tain railroad rolling stock shall be treated as 
income from sources within the United 
States for purposes of assessing income tax 
liability. Disallows tax credits for any pay- 
ments made to foreign countries for the use 
of railroad rolling stock. 

H.R. 12353. April 25, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Extends the authority to make veterans re- 
adjustment appointments of Vietnam era 
veterans to the Federal Government through 
September 30, 1980. Abolishes the time limi- 
tation on eligibility for such appointments 
for veterans eligible on April 9, 1970, or who 
were separated from the armed services on 
or after such date. Raises the maximum level 
for such appointments from GS-5 to GS-7. 


Provides that any disabled veteran shall 
be eligible for such appointment without 
regard to certain existing limitations on the 
amount of education a veteran may have to 
be eligible for such an appointment. 

H.R. 12354. April 25, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Extends the authority to make veterans re- 
adjustment appointments of Vietnam era 
veterans to the Federal Government through 
September 30, 1980. Abolishes the time lim- 
itation on eligibility for such appointments 
for veterans eligible on April 9, 1970, or who 
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were separated from the armed services on or 
after such date. Raises the maximum level 
for such appointments from GS-5 to GS-7. 

Provides that any disabled veteran shall be 
eligible for such appointment without regard 
to certain existing limitations on the 
amount of education a veteran may have to 
be eligible for such an appointment. 

H.R. 12355. April 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the appropriation of 
a specified sum for the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission for fiscal year 1979. Allocates 
the amount authorized to named programs 
of the Commission. 

Amends the Atomic Energy Act of 1953 to 
require any person proposing to enter into 
an arrangement with the Commission for 
the conduct of research, development, evalu- 
ation activities, or for technical and man- 
agement support services to furnish such 
information to the Commission as will al- 
low a determination as to the existence or 
absence of a confilct-of-interest. 

H.R. 12356. April 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Amends the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 to in- 
crease the 1979 fiscal year authorization 
concerning: initial regulatory procedures 
over surface coal mining operations; the 
program for mining and reclamation proj- 
ects on Federal lands; and the study of regu- 
lation of surface mining on Indian lands. 

Amends such Act to increase by specified 
amounts for fiscal years 1979 and 1980 the 
sums authorized to be appropriated for State 
and Federal regulatory authority payments 
of expenses incurred by small coal surface 
mining operators in meeting application re- 
quirements regarding the determination of 
certain environmental studies. 

H.R. 12357. April 25, 1978. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to exclude from the coverage of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act agricultural hand- 
harvest labor performed by full-time stu- 
dents under the age of 16 years, which is 
remunerated solely on a piece rate basis. 

H.R. 12358. April 25, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Public 
Health Act to authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make a 
grant to develop standards for the accredi- 
tation of organizations providing hospice 
care. 

Authorizes the Secretary to study and 
demonstrate: (1) methods for the provisions 
of hospice care; (2) methods for financing 
hospice care; and(3) the costs and benefits 
of hospice care. 

Defines “hospice care” as such home care, 
outpatient services, and backup inpatient 
services as may be required for terminally 
ill patients and such support services as 
such patients’ family members may require 
as a result of such patients’ illnesses. 


H.R. 12359. April 25, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Prohibits the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development from ap- 
proving any application for rental increases 
in federally assisted housing unless the 
amount of such increase is permitted under 
State and local law. 


H.R. 12360. April 25, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Makes ionization smoke 
detectors containing any radioactive isotope 
banned hazardous substances subject to the 
prohibitions of the Federal Hazardous Sub- 
stances Act. 

H.R. 12361. April 25, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Directs the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission to (1) carry 
out a study of the different types of surfac- 
ing materials used in playgrounds and de- 
termine the relationships between such ma- 
terials and the occurrence of accidents and 
injuries at such facilities; and (2) promul- 
gate advisory safety standards for playground 
equipment. 


Requires playground equipment in fed- 
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erally assisted playgrounds to comply with 
such standards. 

H.R. 12362. April 25, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Establishes in the executive 
branch the National Zoological Foundation 
consisting of a National Zoological Board 
and a Director. Directs the Foundation to 
award scholarships for the training of staff 
members for zoos and aquariums, initiate 
and support research to improve the welfare 
of animals in zoos and aquariums, establish 
accreditation standards for zoos and aquar- 
tums, and to make specified project and pro- 
gram grants. Authorizes the Foundation to 
initiate and support appropriate research 
at academic and other nonprofit institutions. 

H.R. 12363. April 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Defines “public provider’ for purposes of 
reimbursement to nonprofit rehabilitation 
clinics which provide medical services to 
aged and disabled individuals covered by the 
Supplementary Medical Insurance program 
of Title XVIII (Medicare) of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

H.R, 12364. April 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Establishes the Guam National 
Seashore to conserve and protect outstanding 
natural, scenic, and cultural values on the 
island of Guam. Authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interlor to acquire lands within the 
boundaries of such seashore. 

H.R. 12365. April 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Establishes the War in the 
Pacific National Historic Park in Guam. Di- 
rects the Secretary of the Interior to admin- 
ister the park. Sets forth procedures for the 
acquisition of lands within the Park. 

H.R. 12366. April 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Transfers the Mar-A-Lago Na- 
tional Historic Site from the United States 
to the Marjorie Merriweather Post Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 12367. April 25, 1978. Judiciary. 
Amends the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to authorize the seizure and forfeiture of 
vessels, vehicles, and aircraft used to illegally 
transport aliens into the United States. 

Sets forth exceptions to such authority, 
including a vessel, vehicle, or aircraft used 
as a common carrier unless the owner or 
other person in charge was at the time of the 
alleged illegal act a consenting party or privy 
thereto. 

Provides for such seizure without a war- 
rant if incident to an arrest, or if the Attor- 
ney General has probable cause to believe 
such illegal transport occurred. 

H.R. 12368. April 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Increases the rate of tax on wages and self- 
employment income under the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to permit the making of loans among the 
Trust Funds under such Title. 

Amends such Title to: (1) include Federal 
employees within the coverage of such Title; 
(2) establish a working spouse's benefit; (3) 
eliminate gender-based distinctions in 
awarding benefits; and (4) increase the 
amount which an individual may earn with- 
out a reduction in benefits, 

H.R. 12369. April 25, 1978. Education and 
Labor, Amends the Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act of 1963 to exclude individ- 
uals who are employed in the detasseling of 
hybrid seed corn and whose permanent 
domicile is located less than 50 miles from 
their place of employment from the defini- 
tion of migrant worker for purposes of such 
Act. ‘ 

H.R. 12370. April 25, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Public 
Health Service Act to extend authorization 
of appropriations through 1979 for grants to 
States for comprehensive State health plan- 
ning. Extends authorization of appropriations 
through fiscal year 1981 for: (1) specified 
disease control programs; (2) specified fam- 
ily planning services and programs; (3) 
genetic disease programs; (4) sudden infant 
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death syndrome programs; (5) hemophilia 
programs; (6) home health services; and (7) 
lead-based paint poisoning prevention pro- 
grams. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to make grants for hy- 
pertension programs and lead-based paint 
poisoning prevention programs. 

Requires the Secretary to establish a Select 
Panel for the Promotion of Child Health. 

H.R. 12371. April 25, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to eliminate the 
testing of new human drugs and new animal 
drugs for effectiveness. Establishes drug ad- 
visory committees to review new human 
drug and new animal drug applications 
promptly. Requires assistance to small busi- 
nesses engaged in drug manufacture to in- 
sure their compliance with such Act. 

H.R. 12372. April 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
individuals an income tax deduction of up to 
$2,500 annually and $10,000 in a lifetime for 
contributions to an individual housing ac- 
count. Makes such accounts tax exempt and 
allows distributions from such an account 
to be tax free if such distributions are used 
exclusively for the purchase of a principal 
residence for the distributee. 

H.R. 12373. April 25, 1978. Agriculture. Es- 
tablishes within the Department of Agricul- 
ture a Task Force on Beef-Grading Stand- 
ards, which shall make determinations and 
recommendations with respect to establish- 
ing new beef-grading standards to replace 
existing standards, 

Directs the Secretary of Agriculture to es- 
tablish new beef-grading standards within 
three months after receiving the Task Force's 
recommendations. 

H.R. 12374. April 25, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares a certain individual retroactively law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence, as of the date of such 
individual’s entry, under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12375. April 26, 1978. Judiciary. Di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
a specified sum to a certain individual in 
full settlement of such individual's claims 
against the United States. 

H.R. 12376. April 25, 1978. Judiciary. Di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
such sums as may be necessary to a certain 
individual in full settlement of such indi- 
vidual’s claims against the United States. 

H.R. 12377. April 26, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1974 to revise the method 
of computation of annuities for certain re- 
tired employees and their surviving spouses. 

H.R. 12378. April 26, 1978. “nterstate and 
Foreign Commerce; Ways and Means. Per- 
mits payment of charges, under certain con- 
ditions, for services of a physician without 
regard to the fee profile requirement under 
the Supplementary Medical Insurance pro- 
gram of Title XVITI (Medicare) of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

H.R. 12379. April 26, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of the 
“nterior to provide grants to local rovern- 
ments and urban and insular areas for the 
rehabilitation and development of recrea- 
tion areas and facilities. 

H.R. 12380. April 26, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Federal-State Extended Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act of 1970 to allow 
a State to limit the time within which spe- 
cial unemployment benefits under such Act 
must be collected by an individual to a three- 
year period. Requires such a restriction after 
January 1, 1981. 

H.R. 12381. April 26, 1978. Public Works 
and Transportation. Names a specified build- 
ing in Jackson, Mississippi, as the “James 
O. Eastland Federal Building.” 

H.R. 12382. April 26, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to: (1) 
remove the adjusted gross income limitation 
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on the credit for the elderly; (2) increase 
the amount of the credit; and (3) provide an 
annual cost-of-living adjustment for the 
credit. 

H.R. 12383. April 26, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the Secretary of the Army to con- 
vey specified lands to the Alabama Space 
Science Exhibit Commission for use as a per- 
manent site for the Alabama Space Science 
Exhibit. 

H.R. 12384. April 26, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Higher Education Act of 
1965 to authorize the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to establish a system of undergraduate 
tuition advances to be repaid as an income 
tax imposed by the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, 

Establishes a trust fund in the United 
States Treasury for such tuition advance 
program. 

H.R. 12385. April 26, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide cost-of-living adjustments for the in- 
dividual income tax rates and withholding 
tables. 

H.R. 12386. April 26, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide cost-of-living adjustments for the in- 
dividual income tax rates and withholding 
tables. 

H.R. 12387. April 26, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Eliminates the requirement that States have 
a program of matching the Federal amounts 
of veterans’ accelerated educational assist- 
ance payments in order for a veteran to be 
eligible for such accelerated payments. 

Increases the rate at which such accele- 
rated assistance payments may be paid per 
school term. 

H.R. 12388. April 26, 1978. Agriculture. Di- 
rects the Secretary of Agriculture, acting 
through the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, to make incentive pay- 
ments to any qualified dairyman with respect 
to: (1) any dairy cow which such person 
markets and delivers for slaughter; and (2) 
any bred dairy heifer or dairy cow exported. 

H.R. 12389. April 26, 1978. Judiciary. Per- 
mits felons to qualify for Federal jury service 
upon restoration of civil rights through any 
means. 

Defines “publicly draw,” for the purpose of 
provisions specifying procedures for selection 
of prospective jurors, to include drawings 
made by means of electronic data processing. 
Provides Federal employees disability and 
death benefits coverage to Federal jurors. 

Revises Federal juror fees and allowances 
to, among other changes: (1) increase per 
diem pay, and (2) replace set statutory travel 
and subsistence allowances with standards 
promulgated by the Director or the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts. 

Requires employers to preserve employ- 
ment rights of employees serving Federal jury 
duty. 

H.R. 12390. April 26, 1978, Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes the Attorney General to: (1) insti- 
tute a civil suit for or in the name of the 
United States whenever there is reasonable 
cause to believe that a person confined in a 
State correctional health facility is being de- 
prived of Federal constitutional or statutory 
rights; and (2) intervene in a case for depri- 
vation of Federal rights brought on behalf of 
a person so confined. 

Prohibits a person involuntarily confined 
in a State institution from bringing a Federal 
action under a certain Civil Rights Act 
unless State administrative remedies which 
meet certain minimum standards as devel- 
oped by the Attorney General have been 
exhausted. 

H.R. 12391. April 26, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Sets forth the amount of reimbursement 
which the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall pay to the States for furnishing domi- 
ciliary, hospital, or nursing home care to ell- 
gible veterans who recelve such care in State 
facilities. 
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H.R. 12392. April 26, 1978. Armed Services. 
Establishes a Department of Defense Military 
Retirement and Disability Fund to be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Defense. Stipulates 
that such Fund shall be used to make pay- 
ments of military retirement pay, retainer 
pay for personnel of the Inactive Reserve 
Fleet, and payments to survivors of military 
personnel. 

H.R. 12393. April 26, 1978. Judiciary. 
Amends the False Claims Act to authorize 
nationwide service of subpoenas requiring 
the attendance of witnesses in suits under 
such Act. 

H.R. 12394. April 26, 1978. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes, when justice so requires, Federal 
payment of specified travel expenses and al- 
lowances of persons released from custody 
pending an appearance to face criminal 
charges before another Federal court. 

H.R. 12395. April 26, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue to promote 
the survival of independent newspapers by 
providing for the establishment of tax ex- 
empt trusts for paying estate taxes on such 
papers, and by postponing the payment of 
estate taxes on such papers. 

H.R. 12396. April 26, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue to prcmote 
the survival of independent newspapers by 
providing for the establishment of tax ex- 
empt trusts for paying estate taxes on such 
papers, and by postponing the payment of 
estate taxes on such papers. 

H.R. 12397. April 26, 1978. Ways and Means, 
Amends the Internal Revenue to promote the 
survival of independent newspapers by pro- 
viding for the establishment of tax exempt 
trusts for paying estate taxes on such papers, 
and by postponing the payment of estate 
taxes on such papers. 

H.R. 12398. April 26, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Corrects the map of the Hells 
Canyon National Recreation Area to specify 
that the boundary between Saulsberry and 
Freezeout Saddles is the hydrologic divide. 

H.R. 12399. April 26, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
individuals an income tax deduction of up to 
$2,500 annually and $10,000 in a lifetime for 
contributions to an individual housing ac- 
count. Makes such accounts tax exempt and 
allows distributions from such an account 
to be tax free if such distributions are used 
exclusively for the purchase of a principal 
residence for the distributee. 

H.R. 12400. April 26, 1978. Education and 
Labor; Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
Judiciary; Ways and Means. Amends the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to prohibit sex dis- 
crimination on the basis of pregnancy. 

Amends the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to allow income tax deductions for adoption 
expenses. 

Prohibits the sale of children in interstate 
or foreign commerce. 

Amends the Public Health Services Act to 
establish grant programs for (1) pregnant 
adolescents; (2) providing States with 
matching funds for adoption and related 
services; (3) family planning; (4) personnel 
training; (5) human reproduction research; 
and (6) community information and edu- 
cation. Establishes the Committee on Uni- 
form Adoption Regulations and the National 
Office of Adoption Information and Services. 

H.R. 12401. April 26, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Public 
Health Service Act to require the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to have the 
national guidelines for health planning re- 
fiect the unique circumstances and needs of 
the medically underserved populations in- 
cluding isolated rural communities. 

Requires that members of the Statewide 
Health Coordinating Council who are con- 
sumers of health or mental health care and 
who are not providers of health or mental 
health care must include individuals who are 
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members of rural and urban underserved 
populations, if such populations exist in the 
State. 

H.R. 12402. April 26, 1978. Judiciary. 
Amends the Federal Torts Claims Act to in- 
crease from $25,000 to $50,000 the amount 
of a claim for damages against the United 
States for injury or loss of property or per- 
sonal injury caused by an employee of a Fed- 
eral agency which may be settled by the 
agency without the written approval of the 
Attorney General. 

H.R. 12403. April 26, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Titles II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) and XVIII (Medicare) 
of the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code to finance the payment of 
disability benefits and hospital insurance 
disability benefits through general tax rev- 
enues, rather than through employment and 
self-employment tax revenues, 

Reduces employment and self-employment 
tax rates below the rates established by the 
Social Security Financing Amendments of 
1977. 

H.R, 12404. April 26, 1978. Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Sets increased flat rates for veterans’ 
non-service-connected disability pension, 
aid-and-attendance allowance, and survivors’ 
benefits, Revises the list of specified cate- 
gories of payments excluded from the deter- 
mination of annual income for benefit pay- 
ment purposes. Requires pension applicants 
to report the income of each spouse and child 
on account of whom added pension is applied 
for or received. 

H.R. 12405. April 26, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Repeals the requirement, under the Social 
Security Amendments of 1977, that the 
amount of monthly benefits payable to a 
spouse or surviving spouse under Title II 
(Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance) of the Social Security Act be reduced 
by the amount such spouse or surviving 
spouse receives in monthly payments from 
a Federal or State pension fund. 

H.R. 12406. April 26, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to make grants to small public water 
systems for the purpose of enabling such 
systems to meet national primary drinking 
regulations. 

H.R. 12407. April 26, 1978. Judiciary Di- 
rects that specified service be included in 
computing a certain individual's length of 
service in the United States Coast Guard. 

H.R. 12408. April 26, 1978. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes classification of a certain individual 
as a child for purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12409. April 26, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares a certain individual lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence, under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R. 12410. April 26, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares a certain individual to have satisfied 
residence and physical presence require- 
ments for naturalization, under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12411. April 27, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Food and Agriculture Act, with 
respect to the payment limitation per per- 
son for cotton, feed grain, rice, and wheat 
programs, to state that any two individuals 
who are married to each other shall be con- 
sidered as separate persons if each, either 
separately or jointly: (1) has acquired land 
by means independent of the spouse; and 
(2) is currently operating such land for agri- 
cultural purposes with funds or other assets 
acquired independently of the spouse. 

H.R. 12412. April 27, 1978. Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Makes any veteran with a permanent 
and total service-connected disability who 
is subject to loss of muscular control or seiz- 
ures as a result of a service-connected nerv- 
ous disorder eligible for specially adapted 
housing assistance. 
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H.R. 12413. April 27, 1978. Interior and 
Insular Affairs; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; Rules. Directs the Secretary of 
Energy to conduct a study of the storage of 
spent nuclear fuel at temporary fuel storage 
facilities, and the permanent storage of 
radioactive waste. 

Requires the President to issue a plan 
with respect to the temporary and perma- 
nent storage of such waste. 

Permits Congress to reject such plan by 
the adoption of a concurrent resolution. 

H.R. 12414. April 27, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Directs that all utility 
rate schedules which provide for the sale of 
electric power shall do so at price levels 
which have been subject to and ordered into 
effect after prior public notice and full hear- 
ing. Prohibits the sale of electric energy 
except in accordance with rate schedules 
fixed, approved or allowed to go into effect by 
& regulatory authority. Prohibits such regula- 
tory authority from instituting a rate sched- 
ule without prior public notice and full 
hearing. 

Sets procedures for the adjudication of 
alleged violations of this Act. 

H.R. 12415. April 27, 1978. Appropriations. 
Appropriates $500,000,000 to the Department 
of Labor, Employment and Training Admin- 
istration, to carry out Title VIII of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973. 

H.R. 12416. April 27, 1978. Ways and 
Means; Judiciary. Amends the Internal Revy- ' 
enue Code to permit certain individuals to 
file a petition for a declaratory judgment to 
determine whether a tax ruling of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is In accordance with 
existing law. 

H.R. 12417. April 27, 1978. Interior and 
Insular Affairs. States that the purpose of 
this Act is to establish the National Reserves 
System for the protection of outstanding 
ecological, scenic, historic, cultural, and rec- 
reational landscapes through new local- 
State-Federal partnerships. 

Establishes a National Reserve Council 
whose duties are to regulate such areas 
designated as National Reserve Planning 
Areas and to provide licenses, permits, 
grants, and loans to agencies implementing 
approved management programs for such a 
reserve. 

Designates Pine Barrens, New Jersey, as a 
National Reserve Planning Area. 

Establishes a National Reserves System 
Fund, 

Makes provisions for review of such reserves 
and in the event of violations, penalties. 

H.R. 12418. April 27, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to prohibit the television 
broadcasting of programs portraying nudity, 
obscenity, or explicit sexual activity. 

H.R. 12419. April 27, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Trade Act of 1974 (with respect 
to the authority of the President to negotiate 
trade agreements) to direct the President to 
reserve any article for which an agreement 
Hmiting agricultural imports has been en- 
tered into, from negotiations to reduce or 
eliminate customs duties or import restric- 
tions. 

H.R. 12420. April 27, 1978. Ways and Means; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Amends 
Title XVIII (Medicare) of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide payment for optometric 
and medical vision care uder the supple- 
mentary medical insurance program. 

H.R. 12421. April 27, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from the gross income of an employee 
amounts paid or expenses incurred by the 
employer for educational assistance to the 
employee. 

H.R. 12422. April 27, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire the Walnut Street The- 
atre, Philadelphia, for inclusion in the In- 
dependence Historical Park in that city. 
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H.R. 12423. April 27, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Establishes as a National His- 
toric Reserve the Central Whidbey Island 
Historic District, Washington. 

H.R. 12424. April 27, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends Title XIX 
(Medicaid) of the Social Security Act to per- 
mit States to provide home health care and 
other services to individuals who would 
otherwise be eligible to receive medical as- 
sistance if they were institutionalized. 

H.R. 12425. April 27, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to increase from 22 to 26 the age until 
which a child’s insurance benefits may be 
paid on the basis of full-time student status, 
and the age before which a child must have 
become disabled to qualify for disability 
benefits. 

H.R. 12426. April 27, 1978. Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs; Ways and Means. 
Authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
guarantee obligations of the city of New 
York. Makes interest income received or any 
obligation so guaranteed taxable under the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

H.R. 12427. April 27, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Requires that until further Congressional 
action is taken, the determination of whether 
an individual is an employee for purposes of 
social security taxation, unemployment taxa- 
tion, and income tax withholding shall be 
made in accordance with audit practices 
and regulations in effect December 31, 1975. 

H.R. 12428. April 27, 1978. Agriculture. 
Establishes within the Department of Agri- 
culture a National Nutrition Education 
Council to plan and coordinate the activ- 
ities of Federal agencies concerning nutri- 
tion education and nutrition education re- 
search. 

Directs the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct demonstration projects pertaining 
to the dissemination of nutrition informa- 
tion. 

H.R. 12429, April 27, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
a deduction to any business enterprise en- 
gaged in the manufacture, importation, dis- 
tribution, lease, or sale of any product for 
contributions to its product liability loss 
reserve account and for amounts paid to a 
captive insurer (wholly or partially-owned 
by the taxpayer) for product lability in- 
surance. 

H.R. 12430. April 27, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares a certain individual lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence, under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R. 12431. April 27, 1978. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes classification of a certain individ- 
ual as a child for purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12432, May 1, 1978. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes the appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. 

Amends such Act with respect to: (1) the 
compensation of Civil Rights Commission 
members, (2) the deadline for a report by 
the Commission to the Congress on viola- 
tions of civil rights, (3) the establishment of 
advisory committees to the Commission, and 
(4) vacancies on the Commission. 

Amends such Act to require the Commis- 
sion (1) to study age and handicap discrimi- 
nation, (2) to review related Federal law 
and policies, and (3) to serve as a clearing- 
house for information regarding such dis- 
crimination. 

H.R. 12433. May 1, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Extends specified housing 
assistance programs, the comprehensive 
planning program and the flood insurance 
program. 

Amends the Housing Act of 1949 to extend 
specified rural housing programs. 
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Provides additional assistance to persons 
receiving aid under the rural housing in- 
terest credit program who are unable to 
afford a dwelling. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to enter into contracts 
with public housing agencies for the estab- 
lishment of congregate housing projects. 
Provides for congregate services in existing 
public housing. 

Establishes the National Neighborhood Re- 
investment Corporation to continue and ex- 
pand upon the work of the Urban Reinvest- 
ment Task Force. 

H.R. 12434. May 1, 1978. Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. Establishes the Channel Islands 
and Santa Monica Mountains National Park 
and Seashore in California. 

Directs the Secretary of the Interior to un- 
dertake specified transportation studies. 

Establishes the Channel Islands and Santa 
Monica Mountains National Park and Sea- 
shore Advisory Commission. 

H.R. 12435. May 1, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Prohibits the import, export 
possession, transport, or sale of any elephant 
product. Directs the Secretary of the Interior 
to administer this Act. Authorizes the Secre- 
tary to issue permits for acts herein pro- 
hibited for scientific purposes. Establishes 
civil and criminal penalties for violation of 
this Act. Establishes rewards for persons pro- 
viding information regarding violations of 
this Act. Requires the Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Treasury, and the department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating to en- 
force this Act, and to promulgate regulations 
for such enforcement. Permits citizens suits 
to enforce this Act. 

H.R. 12436. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code to include 
all Federal employees who begin their em- 
ployment on or after January 1, 1979, and 
all Members of Congress and other officers 
and employees in the Legislative branch of 
the Government under the Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors, and Disability Insurance system. 

H.R. 12437. May 1, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Establishes a program of direct loans to vet- 
erans for the installation of residential solar 
energy systems and other energy conserving 
improvements. 

Establishes within the United States 
Treasury a Veterans Administration Solar 
Energy Revolving Fund for such loan pro- 
gram. 

H.R. 12438. May 1, 1978. Government Op- 
erations, Directs that whenever the Con- 
sumer Price Index is specifically required or 
authorized to be used by any Federal officer 
to make calculations or determinations un- 
der any Act of Congress, the Consumer Price 
Index so utilized shall be the “Consumer 
Price Index for all-urban consumers.” 


H.R, 12439. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to provide that entitlement to wife's in- 
surance benefits, in the case of a wife who 
has in her care a child of the insured in- 
dividual entitled to child’s insurance bene- 
fits based on such individual's wage record, 
shall continue after her divorce from such 
individual even though she has not attained 
age 62, if she continues to have such child 
in her care. 

H.R. 12440. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
quire the Internal Revenue Service to pay 
costs incurred by a taxpayer for professional 
assistance during a tax audit if the audit 
does not result in additional tax liability. 

H.R. 12441. May 1, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Increases the appropria- 
tions authorization for carrying out the 
Toxic Substances Control Act. 


H.R. 12442. May 1, 1978. Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce. Amends the Consumer 
Products Safety Act to extend the author- 
ization of appropriations contained in such 
Act. 

Authorizes the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission to develop consumer products 
safety standards on its own without an in- 
vitation to entities outside the Commission 
if the Commission finds that it is in the 
public interest to do so. Sets forth guidelines 
to determine when it is in the public interest 
to develop standards. 

H.R. 12443. May 1, 1978. Judiciary. Amends 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
eliminate the hemispheric immigration 
quota system for lawfully admitted aliens, 
including those born in colonies or other 
component or dependent areas of a foreign 
state. 

Establishes a Select Commission on Im- 
migration and Refugee Policy to study ex- 
isting laws and policies governing immi- 
gration to the United States and to make 
appropriate administrative and legislative 
recommendations to the President and the 
Congress. 

H.R. 12444. May 1, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Coinage Act 
of 1965 to change the size, weight, and de- 
sign of the one-dollar coin. 

H.R. 12445. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that an individual's allowable chari- 
table contributions shall be deducted when 
determining the individual’s adjusted gross 
income; thereby providing the deduction to 
individuals who do not itemize. 

H.R. 12446. May 1, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1970 to direct the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to establish and maintain a demon- 
stration project for the purpose of deter- 
mining the feasibility of having the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association pro- 
vide secondary financing for moderate-in- 
come families with mortgages which have 
graduated rates of amortization. 

H.R. 12447. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
quire coverage under such Title for new 
Federal employees after December 31, 197- 
and to permit present employees to elect 
such coverage. Entitles Federal employees 
who elect such coverage to a transfer of re- 
tirement credits to the Old-Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance program. 

H.R. 12448. May 1, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Controlled 
Substances Act to make phencyclidine 
(PCP) a Schedule I (most dangerous sub- 
stances) rather than a Schedule III drug. 

Sets forth minimum mandatory prison 
terms for phencyclidine traffic. 

Revises provisions specifying penalties for 
sale of controlled substances to persons un- 
der 21 to (1) repeal the requirement that 
the seller be at least 18 years old and (2) set 
forth separate mandatory prison terms for 
the sale of phencyclidine. 

H.R. 12449. May 1, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Controlled 
Substances Act to make phyencyclidine 
(PCP) a Schedule I (most dangerous sub- 
stances) rather than a Schedule III drug. 

Sets forth minimum mandatory prison 
terms for phyencyclidine traffic. 

Revises provisions specifying penalties for 
sale of controlled substances to persons un- 
der 21 to (1) repeal the requirement that the 
seller be at least 18 years old and (2) set 
forth separate mandatory prison terms for 
the sale of phyencyclidine. 

H.R. 12450. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
vise the social security tax rates established 
by the Social Security Amendments of 1977. 
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Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to increase allocations of employment 
income and decrease allocations of self-em- 
ployment income from the Treasury to the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund. 

Permits the making of loans between the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund and the Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund. 

H.R. 12451. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Directs the Internal Revenue Service, during 
the years 1976-1979, not to adopt a position 
which is inconsistent with audit practices 
and regulations in effect December 31, 1975, 
in determining whether an individual is an 
employee for purposes of social security tax- 
ation, unemployment taxation, and income 
tax withholding. 

H.R. 12452. May 1, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Extends the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973 through fiscal 
year 1979. 

H.R. 12453. May 1, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Revises generally the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973. 

Includes among the major revisions (1) 
consolidation of administrative provisions, 
(2) simplification of comprehensive employ- 
ment and training plans, (3) restriction of 
most comprehensive employment and train- 
ing services programs to the economically 
disadvantaged, (4) consolidation of specific 
youth programs and utilization of uniform 
eligibility requirements, and (5) creation of 
& program of private sector job initiatives. 

H.R. 12454. May 1, 1978. Judiciary. Re- 
vises the Federal judicial districts for the 
State of Illinois. 

H.R. 12455. May 1, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
the President to promulgate and publish 
regulations for merit selection of nominees 
for United States attorney. 

Stipulates that the President may waive 
such procedures and that no nomination may 
be invalidated for failure to comply with 
such procedures. 

H.R. 12456. May 1, 1978. International Re- 
lations. Amends the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 to require the Secretary of State to 
transmit to the Congress an annual report 
on the status of human rights in all foreign 
countries. 

H.R. 12457. May 1, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
make contributions to enable public hous- 
ing agencies to enter into security arrange- 
ments designed to prevent crimes and insure 
the safety and well-being of tenants. 

H.R. 12458. May 1, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Older Americans Act uf 
1965 to, among other things: (1) establish 
the Office of Affirmative Action and Minority 
Affairs; (2) establish affirmative action pro- 
grams to furnish special assistance to older 
persons who are members of minority groups: 
(3) to insure advocate services to residents 
of long-term care facilities; (4) develop edu- 
cational opportunities for older persons; 
(5) establish specified nutrition projects for 
the elderly; (6) authorize the President to 
call a White House Conference on Aging; 
and (7) make grants to Indian t.bes for 
older Indians for social and nutritional 
services. 

Amends the Age Discrimination Act of 1965 
to prohibit any age discrimination in feder- 
ally assisted programs. 

H.R. 12459. May 1, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Authorizes the Secretary of 
the Army, acting through the Chief of En- 
gineers, to undertake certain flood control 
measures on portions of the Big Sandy River, 
and the Cumberland River, in Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 

H.R. 12460. May 1, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Public 
Health Service Act to make specified changes 
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in the services provided by migrant health 
centers and community health centers. 

Sets forth a schedule under which com- 
munity mental health centers must provide 
the full range of mental health services re- 
quired by such centers under the Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Act. 

Repeals financial distress grants for com- 
munity mental health centers effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1980. 

Extends the authorization of appropria- 
tions for specified programs under the Public 
Health Service Act and the Community Men- 
tal Health Centers Act. 

H.R. 12461. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Trade Act of 1974 (with respect 
to the authority of the President to nego- 
tiate trade agreements) to direct the Presi- 
dent to reserve any article for which an 
agreement limiting agricultural imports has 
been entered into, from negotiations to re- 
duce or eliminate customs duties or import 
restrictions. 

H.R. 12462. May 1, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Requires that Federal employees 
be given compensatory time off to conform to 
religious requirements of abstention from 
work during certain periods of time. 

H.R. 12463. May 1, 1978. International Re- 
lations; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Amends the Export Administration Act to 
prohibit investments In South Africa. Pro- 
hibits South African investors, if engaged in 
unfair employment practices, from receiving 
export licenses, entering into Federal con- 
tracts, receiving tax credits, or using Export- 
Import Bank services. Establishes an Ad- 
visory Board to recommend policy in imple- 
mentation of this Act. 

H.R. 12464. May 1, 1978. International Re- 
lations; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Amends the Export Administration Act to 
prohibit investments in South Africa. Pro- 
hibits South African investors, if engaged 
in unfair employment practices, from receiv- 
ing export licenses, entering into Federal con- 
tracts, receiving tax credits, or using Export- 
Import Bank services. Establishes an Advisory 
Board to recommend policy in implementa- 
tion of this Act. 

H.R. 12465, May 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to: (1) 
permit certain dividends paid by certain per- 
sonal holding companies to be treated as 
paid during the taxable year; (2) change cer- 
tain filing requirements for shareholders of 
corporations, for private foundations, and 
for transferors of property to tax exempt or- 
ganizations; (3) permit bankrupt estates to 
qualify as shareholders in Subchapter S 
corporations; and (4) award interest to tax- 
payers whose property has been wrongfully 
seized by the Interrial Revenue Service. 

H.R. 12466. May 1, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 to extend the authorization of appro- 
priations for research and training in the 
rehabilitation of handicapped individuals. 
Requires a certain portion of such funds to 
be set aside for spinal cord injury programs. 
Extends the authorization appropriations for 
special projects and demonstrations relating 
to rehabilitation of handicapped individuals 
and requires a set aside for funding existing 
and new spinal cord centers. Requires the 
establishment of no less than five regional 
comprehensive treatment centers in each of 
the fiscal years 1979 and 1980 to provide serv- 
ices to individuals with spinal cord injuries. 

H.R. 12467. May 1, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
to extend programs and authorities under 
such Act, to make changes in the adminis- 
tration of certain programs, and to add new 
programs relating to the provision of reha- 
bilitative services to the handicapped. 

H.R. 12468. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Directs the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to conduct a study assessing the cost ef- 
fectiveness of reimbursing providers of res- 
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piratory therapy according to an hourly sal- 
ary equivalency system and the effect of such 
a proposed system upon the quality of res- 
piratory therapy services. 

H.R. 12469. May 1, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Establishes in the Office of Education 
the National Office of the Handicapped. Con- 
solidates in such Office specified programs 
and functions of various Federal agencies 
dealing with the handicapped. Sets forth the 
organization of such Office. 

Establishes a Federal Council on Handi- 
capped Individuals to provide advice and as- 
sistance to the President concerning the 
problems and needs of handicapped and se- 
verely handicapped individuals. 

H.R. 12470. May 1, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Establishes as an inde- 
pendent instrumentality within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Standards for Prod- 
uct Liability Tort Law Review Panel to re- 
view State product liability legislation, to de- 
termine whether such legislation is in ac- 
cordance with basic standards set forth in 
this Act. 

States that the product lability cause of 
action provided by this Act shall be in lieu 
of all existing causes of action for damage 
as a result of bodily injury caused by a 
product. 

H.R. 12471. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
an income tax deduction for amounts con- 
tributed to a product liability trust, up to 
the fair market value of product liability in- 
surance for the taxpayer. Sets forth the re- 
quirements such a trust must meet to be 
tax-exempt. 

H.R. 12472, May 1, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Establishes the Federal Insur- 
ance Commission to regulate the insurance 
industry. 

H.R. 12473. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means, 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
small business investment companies elect- 
ing to be taxed as regulated investment com- 
panies and having a tax deficiency as a re- 
sult of a judicial judgment or administra- 
tive settlement, concerning certain capital 
gains dividend deductions to satisfy such 
deficiencies by paying out dividends within 
90 days after the judgment or settlement. 

H.R. 12474. May 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to qual- 
ify trusts established for the payment of 
product liability claims as tax exempt orga- 
nizations. Allows taxpayers a business in- 
come tax deduction for contributions to 
such trusts, but only to the extent they do 
not exceed the reasonable costs of product 
liability insurance for the taxpayer. 

H.R. 12475. May 1, 1978. Education and 
Labor; Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
Small Business; Ways and Means. Amends 
the Small Business Investment Act, the Se- 
curities Act of 1933, the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act, and the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to promote the forma- 
tion and growth of new small businesses 
and to facilitate investment in such con- 
cerns. 

H.R. 12476. May 1, 1978, Judiciary. Amends 
the Administrative Procedure Act to require 
Federal agencies to prepare and publish in 
the Federal Register an economic impact 
analysis of all proposed and final rules sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act. 

H.R. 12477. May 1, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; Public Works and Trans- 
portation; Education and Labor. Directs the 
Secretary of Transportation to establish re- 
gional reserves of railroad rolling stock for 
lease to rail carriers for seasonal, specialized, 
or high volume operations which in and of 
themselves do not justify the purchase of 
equipment. 

Authorizes the Secretary to make grants 
to States to upgrade rail lines which are 
abandoned or subject to abandonment. 


Establishes a Federal Bus Administration 
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within the Department of Transportation. 
Authorizes the Secretary to make grants for 
developing State bus plans and to make 
grants for planning or renovating bus termi- 
nals. 

Requires that, in carrying out this Act, 
opportunities for employment be afforded to 
the unemployed. 

H.R. 12478. May 1, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares a certain individual lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence, under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 

H.R. 12479. May 1, 1978. Judiciary. Pro- 
vides that a certain judge received a speci- 
fied salary per year as of the time such judge 
relinquished office. 

H.R. 12480. May 1, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay a speci- 
fied sum to two individuals in full settle- 
ment of their claims against the United 
States. 

H.R. 12481. May 2, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes appropriations, for 
specified purposes, for: (1) Guam; (2) Bikini 
Atoll and Kili Island, Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands; (3) the Saipan Per- 
manent Power Station for the Northern 
Mariana Islands; and (4) the Virgin Islands. 

Establishes: (1) the Guam National Sea- 
shore to protect natural values on the island 
of Guam; and (2) the War in the Pacific 
National Historical Park on the island of 
Guam. 

Includes Hassel Island in the Virgin Is- 
lands National Park. 

H.R. 12482, May 2, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; Judiciary. Requires the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue regulations relating to 
traps and trapping, Sets forth standards for 
approved traps. 

Establishes an advisory commission to ad- 
vise the Secretary on traps designed or in- 
tended for use, 

Prohibits trapping on Federal lands where 
such trapping will adversely affect any spe- 
cies of mammal or bird. 

Sets forth a procedure for the application 
and issuance of trapping permits. 

Requires shipping certificates for pack- 
ages containing specified parts of trapped 
animals shipped in interstate commerce. 

Sets forth criminal penalties for violations 
of this Act. 

H.R. 12483. May 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to provide that any individual who is en- 
titled to a monthly benefit under such Title 
for the month preceding the month in which 
such eligible individual dies shall be entitled 
for the month in which he dies to a pro- 
rated benefit based upon a specified formula. 

H.R. 12484. May 2, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 to extend programs and authorities 
under such Act, to make changes in the ad- 
ministration of certain programs, and to 
add new programs relating to the provision 
of rehabilitative services to the handi- 
capped. 

H.R. 12485. May 2, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
enter into a non-renewable three year pre- 
approval marketing agreement allowing, 
under specified conditions, for the wide- 
spread distribution of a new drug prior to 
approval of its application. 

Directs the National Academy of Sciences 
to establish a Select Committee which, upon 
request, shall review any adverse decision 
by the Secretary regarding an application 
under this Act. 

Establishes a National Patient Information 
Leaflet Advisory Council to review all recom- 
mendations of the Secretary regarding the 
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development and availability of a patient 
information leaflet for a particular drug. 

HR. 12486—May 2, 1978. Agriculture; 
Ways and Means. Authorizes the President to 
prohibit the importation of sugar from any 
country not a member of the International 
Sugar Organization, and to otherwise reg- 
ulate foreign trade in sugar to implement the 
International Sugar Agreement. Authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to impose quotas 
and fees on the importation of sugar and 
“sugar-containing products.” 

H.R. 12487. May 2, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the Secretaries of the Army and 
the Air Force to establish regulations for 
the accounting and fixing of responsibility 
for property issued to the National Guard 
components of such departments. 

Makes the loss, destruction, or damage 
of such property chargeable against a mem- 
ber's pay if it was a result of such member's 
gross negligence or willful misconduct. 
Makes such a loss, destruction, or damage 
chargeable to a State or territory where it 
was a result of active duty in support of 
such a civil authority, 

H.R. 12488. May 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Lists products the manufacture of which 
shall constitute the “steel sector” for pur- 
poses of determining the appropriate prod- 
uct sector with respect to import restriction 
authority under the Trade Act 1974. 

H.R. 12489. May 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Repeals the requirement, under the Social 
Security Amendments of 1977, that the 
amount of monthly benefits payable to a 
spouse or surviving spouse under Title II 
(Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance) of the Social Security Act be reduced 
by the amount such spouse or surviving 
spouse receives in monthly payments from 
a@ Federal or State pension fund. 

H.R. 12490. May 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States to eliminate the customs duty on 
the importation of liye worms, if a product 
of Canada. 

H.R. 12491. May 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Increases the rate of tax on wages and self- 
employment income under the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to permit the making of loans among 
the Trust Funds under such Title. 

Amends such Title to: (1) include Fed- 
eral employees within the coverage of such 
Title; (2) establish a working spouse's ben- 
efit; (3) eliminate gender-based distinc- 
tions in awarding benefits: and (4) increase 
the amount which an individual may earn 
without a reduction in benefits. 

H.R. 12492. May 2, 1978. Agriculture; 
Ways and Means. Authorizes the President 
to (1) to limit the importation of sugar 
from any country not a member of the In- 
ternational Sugar Organization, (2) to im- 
plement the International Sugar Agreement, 
and (3) to impose quotas and fees on the 
importation of sugar. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish a system of sugar price support 
payments, Suspends other price support pro- 
grams for sugar. 

H.R. 12493. May 2, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes appropriations to 
carry out the provisions of Title 13, U.S.C. 
(Census) for fiscal year 1979. Stipulates that 
appropriations to carry out the provisions of 
such Title shall be subject to annual au- 
thorization. 

H.R. 12494. May 2, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Directs the President to make 
@ compilation of all Federal statistical ac- 
tivities and to submit such compilation to 
Congress. 

Terminates all Federal statistical author- 
ity not otherwise provided for by law as of a 
specified date. 
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Requires that each report accompanying a 
bill or resolution which provides for Federal 
statistical authority to contain specified in- 
formation including the purpose for which 
such information is being sought, the costs 
involved, and the number of respondents 
from which such information is to be 
obtained. 

H.R. 12495. May 2, 1978. Armed Services; 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Limits eli- 
gibility for appointment and admission to 
any United States service academy to male 
individuals, 

H.R, 12496. May 2, 1978. Judiciary, Adds 
Johnstown to the list of places where the 
United States District Court for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania shall be held. 

H.R. 12497, May 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
individuals a limited income tax credit for 
charitable contributions in lieu of a 
deduction. 

H.R. 12498. May 2, 1978. Armed Services. 
Revises the procedures under which un- 
claimed property which has come into the 
control or custody of one of the armed forces 
may be disposed of. 

H.R. 12499. May 2, 1978. Ways and Means, 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
taxpayers to elect a 12-month amortization 
period or an additional ten percent invest- 
ment tax credit for new pollution control 
facilities. 

H.R. 12500. May 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
a credit against income tax for specified 
percentages of social security taxes paid by 
an employee. Makes the earned income credit 
permanent. 

H.R. 12501. May 2, 1978. Ways and Means, 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
an additional investment tax credit for ma- 
chinery and equipment placed in service in 
existing manufacturing plants or in nearby 
areas. 

H.R. 12502. May 2, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Extends, from June 30, 
1978, until June 30, 1981, the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make loans 
under the New York City Seasonal Financing 
Act. 

H.R. 12503. May 2, 1978. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits any proposed constitutional amend- 
ment from becoming an amendment unless, 
in addition to ratification by three-fourth 
of the States, both Houses of Congress pass 
a resolution declaring that such ratification 
was made within a reasonable time after 
submission to the States and fairly repre- 
sents a current consensus by three-fourths 
of the States that the proposed amendment 
be a part of the Constitution. 


H.R. 12504. May 2, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Establishes pay classifications 
ATC-1 through ATC-9 for Federal air traffic 
controllers and establishes salary levels to 
correspond to such classifications. Requires 
trainees and nonjourneyman controllers to 
be classified in positions ATC-1 through 
ATC-8 positions. Requires the classification 
of journeyman controllers at positions 
ATC-4 through ATC-9 on the basis of the 
award of points which reflect the type of fa- 
cility where such person performs duties and 
the complexity of the job considering such 
characteristics as the volume of air traffic 
and runway configurations. 

H.R. 12505. May 2, 1978. Science and Tech- 
nology. Directs the Secretary of Energy and 
the Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to initiate a 
Solar Power Satellite Research, Development, 
and Demonstration Program to study tech- 
nical problems regarding the viability of the 
solar satellite concept. 

Requires the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Administrator, to submit to Con- 
gress a comprehensive plan to implement the 
program. 
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H.R. 12506. May 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide graduated income tax rates for corpora- 
tions ranging from a 14 percent rate on the 
first $25,000 of income to a 48 percent rate 
on income in excess of $100,000,000. 

H.R. 12507. May 2, 1978. Agriculture; Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. Establishes 
a rural community development grant pro- 
gram for units of local government which 
have a population of 20,000 or less and are 
located in nonmetropolitan areas. 

H.R. 12508. May 2, 1978. Judiciary. Amends 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to re- 
quire a State or private adoptive agency to 
evaluate the proposed adoption of a child 
by a United States citizen or resident alien 
grant visa. 

Eliminates the limit on the number 
of alien children that may be adopted. 

Raises the age limit for certain children 
born outside the United States eligible for 
automatic U.S. citizenship. Removes certain 
naturalization requirements regarding 
adopted alien children. 

H.R. 12509. May 2, 1978. Judiciary. Amends 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to ex- 
clude from admission into, and provide for 
the deportation from, the United States of 
any alien who engaged or assisted in, or in- 
cited or directed others to engage in, the 
persecution of others on the basis of religion, 
race, national origin, or political opinion. 

H.R. 12510. May 2, 1978. Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Federal Re- 
serve Act to base the expiration dates of the 
terms of office of the chairman and the vice 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors on the end of the term of the 
President who appointed them. 

Enunciates the duties of the vice chairman 
of the Board. 

H.R. 12511. May 2 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the National School Lunch 
and Child Nutrition Acts to extend the child 
care food program and the women, infants, 
and children (WIC) program through fiscal 
year 1979. Increases the appropriation author- 
ized for the WIC program for fiscal year 1979. 

H.R. 12512. May 2, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation, Amends the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 to require the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Administration to de- 
velop and effectuate comprehensive noise 
abatement plans for airports operated by the 
Administration. Requires the Administrator 
to establish and maintain an aircraft noise 
monitoring program for each such airport. 

H.R. 12513. May 2, 1978. Agriculture; Judi- 
ciary. Amends the Commodity Exchange Act 
to increase the fine and the imprisonment 
term for specified prohibited acts by any 
Person in connection with any account, 
agreement, or transportation involving a 
regulated options contract for the sale of 
an agricultural commodity for future 
delivery. 

Authorizes the district court with juris- 
diction over either a criminal trial or a civil 
action brought by a State to order all or 
any part of a fine or judgment to be paid to 
the victim of the offense or to the injured 
person. 


H.R. 12514. May 8, 1978. International Re- 
lations. Authorizes appropriations for fiscal 
year 1979 for (1) international disaster relief, 
(2) international narcotics control, (3) for- 
eign military sales, (4) foreign military as- 
sistance, (5) foreign peacekeeping operations 
assistance, (6) international military educa- 
tion and training, and (7) foreign economic 
assistance to Turkey. Imposes restrictions on 
such assistance with respect to total 
amounts, human right violations, and Con- 
gressional oversight. Repeals various related 
Congressional oversight provisions. Author- 
izes weapons transfers to Korea. 

H.R. 12515. May 3, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Requires the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
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fairs to pay a monthly pension of $150 to 
each veteran of World War I who meets spec- 
ified service requirements, or to the surviving 
spouse (who meets specified requirements), 
or when there is no surviving spouse, to the 
child or children (who meet specified require- 
ments). 

H.R. 12516. May 3, 1978. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits, after specified dates: (1) any licensee 
or permittee from manufacturing, importing, 
or otherwise placing or receiving, in com- 
merce any explosive, or (2) any person from 
placing or receiving in commerce any explo- 
sive sold as military surplus, unless such sub- 
stance contains a material which permits 
identification of the manufacturer and date 
of manufacture after detonation and a ma- 
terial which permits detection of the sub- 
stance prior to detonation. 

H.R. 12517. May 3, 1978. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits, after specified dates, (1) any licensee 
or permittee from manufacturing, importing, 
or otherwise placing or receiving, in com- 
merce any explosive, or (2) any person from 
placing or receiving in commerce any explo- 
sive sold as military surplus, unless such sub- 
stance contains a material which permits 
identification of the manufacturer and date 
of manufacture after detonation identifica- 
tion and a material which permits detection 
of the substance prior to detonation. 

H.R. 12518. May 3, 1978. House Administra- 
tion. Directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
maintain in the Presidential Election Cam- 
naign Fund, the House of Representatives 
Election Campaign Account. Sets forth a pro- 
cedure for the payment of matching funds 
from the Account to candidates for election 
to the House of Representatives who meet 
certain eligibility requirements. Limits ex- 
penditures from personal funds which may 
be made by such eligible candidates. 

H.R. 12519. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
quire the financing of disability insurance 
benefits from general revenues, to reduce 
social security tax rates on employment and 
self-employment income, to reduce disability 
benefits to reflect a recipient’s need based on 
family income, and to require the publica- 
tion and dissemination to disability exam- 
iners of standard regulations defining physi- 
cal and mental impairment for purpcses of 
making disability determinations. Requires 
the establishment of a training program for 
State and Federal officials who make deter- 
minations of disability. 

H.R. 12520. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income statutory subsist- 
ence allowances received by police officers 
after 1969. 

H.R. 12521. May 3, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Includes within the definition 
of “air traffic controller” for purposes of stat- 
utes pertaining to Federal employee pay, 
retirement, and employment, persons active- 
ly engaged in providing preflight, inflight, or 
airport advisory service to aircraft operators 
and the immediate supervisors of such per- 
sons. 

H.R. 12522. May 3, 1978. Judiciary. Author- 
izes the Attorney General to (1) institute a 
civil suit for or in the name of the United 
States whenever there is reasonable cause to 
believe that a person confined in a State cor- 
rectional or health facility is being deprived 
of Federal constitutional or statutory rights, 
and (2) intervene in a case for deprivation 
of Federal rights brought on behalf of a 
person so confined. 

Prohibits a person involuntarily confined 
in a State institution from bringing a Federal 
action under a certain Civil Rights Act unless 
State administrative remedies which meet 
certain minimum standards as developed by 
the Attorney General have been exhausted. 
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H.R. 12523. May 3, 1978. Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to pay 
to a State 66%, percent of the amount the 
State pays on behalf of senior citizen home- 
owners for real property taxes. Requires a 
State which wishes to receive such payments 
to pay all the property taxes due by the 
senior citizen and to obtain repayment upon 
the death of the homeowner from the es- 
tate. Directs the State to repay amounts paid 
by HUD upon receipt of payment from the 
estate. 

H.R. 12524. May 3, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Expands and makes changes 
with respect to, the Federal San Luis Unit 
Service Area of the Central Valley Reclama- 
tion Project, California. 

H.R. 12525. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to al- 
low handicapped individuals who are in- 
capable of operating highway vehicles an in- 
come tax deduction for their commuting 
expenses. 

H.R. 12526. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Entitles, under the Social Security Act, 
States whose rates of insured unemployment 
is at least six percent to partial reimburse- 
ment on an ascending sliding scale of un- 
employment compensation costs incurred 
above a certain amount. 

H.R. 12527. May 3, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Older Americans Act of 
1965: (1) to require each State in order to be 
eligible for a grant under the Act to develop 
and administer a State plan for the aged 
for social services, nutrition services and 
multipurpose senior centers; (2) to au- 
thorize grants to support the development 
of comprehensive, coordinated systems of 
community long-term care for older persons; 
(3) to authorize the President to call a 
White House Conference on Aging in 1981; 
and (4) to direct the Commission on Civil 
Rights to study discrimination based on 
race or ethnic background in federally as- 
sisted programs affecting older persons. 

H.R. 12528. May 3, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the local Public 
Works Capital Development and Invest- 
ment Act of 1976 to increase the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out such 
Act to $10,000,000. 

H.R. 12529. May 3, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Amends the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act to direct the 13th Re- 
gional Corporation to select 2,345,000 acres 
from public lands. 

H.R. 12530. May 3, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Amends the Emergency Petroleum Allo- 
cation Act of 1973 to eliminate regional 
preferences relating to crude oll, residual fuel 
oll, or other petroleum products. 

Prohibits the imposition of any tariff or 
similar charge on the importation of resid- 
ual fuel oil or any refined petroleum prod- 
uct unless such fee is imposed on an equal 
basis in each region of the United States. 

H.R. 12531. May 3, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Amends the Great Lakes Fisheries Act of 
1956 to require the United States Section of 
the Great Lakes Fishery Commission to pre- 
pare & report concerning the conservation 
and management of the Great Lakes fisheries. 

Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide for the construction of the Great 
Lakes fish hatcheries. 

H.R. 12532. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 

Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that the zero bracket amount shall be 
subtracted from an individual's taxable in- 
come when using income averaging in order 
to tax the averaged income in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent, it was taxed 
when the standard deduction was used in tax 
computations. 

H.R. 12533. May 3, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
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Establishes standards for the placement of 
Indian children in foster or adoptive homes 
with emphasis on maintaining Indian iden- 
tity and preventing the dissolution of In- 
dian families. 

H.R. 12534. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 

Amends thhe Internal Revenue Code to 
promote the survival of independent news- 
papers by providing for the establishment of 
tax exempt trusts for paying estate taxes on 
such papers, and by postponing the payment 
of estate taxes on such papers. 

H.R. 12535. May 3, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Authorizes and directs the Secretary of 
Energy to enter into cooperative agreements 
with designated States and Indian Tribes to 
pay a certain percentage of the costs of: (1) 
assessing the radiation levels of residual ra- 
dioactive materials from former uranium ore 
processing sites located in such States and 
on Indian land; and (2) limiting the risk of 
exposure of individuals to such radioactive 
materials. 

H.R. 12536. May 3, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Increases ceilings for develop- 
ment and acquisition funding of specified 
units of the National Park System. Makes 
boundary changes to park units. Designates 
new wilderness areas and requires the devel- 
opment of wilderness area management 
plans. 

Establishes new units within the park sys- 
tem, including new national historic trails. 

Amends the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation Act to authorize specified 
land transfers. 

Authorizes grants to local governments for 
recreation rehabilitation and development. 

Adds river segments to the Wild and Sce- 
nic Rivers System. 

H.R. 12537. May 3, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes appropriations to the Department 
of Energy for the Naval Petroleum Reserves. 

Amends the provisions of Federal law re- 
lating to the Naval Petroleum Reserves in- 
cluding making the Secretary of Energy re- 
sponsible for the administration of the Re- 
serves. 

H.R. 12538, May 3, 1978. Armed Services. 
Amends the Federal Civil Defense Act to 
authorize the use of Federal civil defense 
funds by local civil defense agencies for nat- 
ural disaster relief (or civil disturbance 
relief). 

H.R. 12539. May 3, 1978. Armed Services. Re- 
quires that, upon request, members or for- 
mer members of the uniformed services or 
their dependents be given essential medical 
and dental care in any facility of the uni- 
formed services. Allows such individuals to 
receive nonessential care subject to the avall- 
ability of space and facilities and the ca- 
pabilities of the medical and dental staff. 

H.R. 12540. May 3, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Provides third-class mailing 
privileges to Gold Star Wives of America, Inc. 

H.R. 12541. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to qual- 
ify services performed by a surviving spouse 
as consideration for purposes of excluding 
portions of jointly held property from a de- 
cedent’s taxable estate. 

H.R. 12542. May 3, 1978. International Re- 
lations. Establishes oversight procedures with 
respect to whether Egypt, Israel, or Saudi 
Aribia are engaging in international agres- 
sion, 

Requires suspension of certain arms sales 
agreements with these countries if they en- 
gage in international aggression. 

H.R. 12543. May 3, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation, Specifies the eligibility re- 
quirements and the formula for computing 
benefits for persons receiving assistance for 
flood damage at Baytown, Texas. 

H.R. 12544. May 3, 1978. Ways and means. 
Amends the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States to include animal feeds which are 
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admixtures of soybeans (rather than grains) 
and other specified products in the defini- 
tions of “mixed feeds” and “mixed-feed 
ingredients.” 

H.R, 12545. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to per- 
mit inclusion of employment-related ex- 
penses incurred for the care of the spouse 
and handicapped dependents of the taxpayer, 
as well as dependents under age 15, in de- 
termining the credit for expenses for house- 
hold and dependent care services rendered 
outside the taxpayer's household, 

H.R. 12546. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Trade Act of 1974 (with respect 
to the authority of the President to negotiate 
trade agreements) to direct the President 
to reserve any article from negotiations to 
reduce or eliminate customs duties or import 
restrictions any article for which an agree- 
ment limiting agricultural imports has been 
entered into, from negotiations to reduce or 
eliminate customs duties or import restric- 
tions. 

H.R. 12547. May 3, 1978. International Rela- 
tions. Amends the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 to direct the President to give prefer- 
ence, in the issuance of housing project 
guaranties, to foreign projects utilizing 
solar energy technology. Directs that such 
preference also be given to projects using 
other specified renewable energy technologies. 

H.R. 12548. May 3, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make grants to carry out developmental and 
demonstration projects for providing, im- 
proving, or expanding accessibility, accept- 
ability, or quality of health services provided 
to medically underserved populations. 

H.R. 12549. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
an individual to deduct from gross income 
the cost of acquiring stock in a qualified en- 
ergy invention corporation. 

H.R. 12550. May 3, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire lands in Puget Sound, 
Washington, for the preservation of the Cen- 
tral Whidbey Island Historic District. 

H.R. 12551. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Postpones until January 1, 1979, the effective 
date of the provision of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1977 which eliminates the 
monthly retirement earnings exemption 
under which an individual who earns less 
than a specified exempt amount in any month 
may receive full social security benefits under 
the Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability In- 
surance program for that month regardless 
of the amount of such individual's total 
earnings for the year. 

H.R. 12552. May 3, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Amends the Internal Revenue 
Code to create the World Peace Tax Fund 
and a Board of Trustees to administer the 
Fund and to make grants for research and 
other projects aimed at achieving world 
peace. 

Permits persons conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war to designate income, 
gift, or estate taxes to be paid into the Fund. 

H.R. 12553. May 3, 1978. Judiciary. Expands 
Federal Government liability for the act of 
its officers who routinely perform investiga- 
tive, inspection, or law enforcement func- 
tions to include certain intentional and 
ministerial acts. 

States that such liability shall be exclu- 
sive and preclude any remedy against officers 
individually. 

Directs the Attorney General to pay the 
attorney fees incurred by such an officer in 
connection with a criminal investigation into 
such officer's Official actions. 

H.R. 12554. May 3, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to limit 
to 20 percent the income tax rate on common 
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stock dividends income under $2,000 of in- 
dividuals earning less than $50,000 a year. 

H.R. 12555. May 3, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay a speci- 
fied sum to a certain individual in full set- 
tlement of such individual’s claims against 
the United States. 

H.R. 12556. May 4, 1978. Agriculture. Di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
a certain farm an amount to be determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to have been 
lost by such farm as a result of specified Fed- 
eral regulations. 

H.R. 12557. May 4, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes appropriations to the Department 
of Energy for the Naval Petroleum Reserves. 
Amends the provisions of Federal law relat- 
ing to the Naval Petroleum Reserves includ- 
ing making the Secretary of Energy respon- 
sible for the administration of the Reserves. 

H.R. 12558. May 4, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
certain individuals whose employers make 
contributions to pension plans a deduction 
for their contributions to employer pension 
funds. 

H.R. 12559, May 4, 1978. Agriculture; Sci- 
ence and Technology. Directs the Secretary 
of Agriculture to coordinate and carry out 
research culminating in the commercializa- 
tion of latex from parthenium or other hy- 
drocarbon-containing plants. Requires the 
Secretary to maintain a bank of research data 
on native latex. Authorizes the Secretary to 
enter into cooperative projects with the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this Act. Authorizes the Secretary 
to conduct specified activities to promote 
the development of native latex. 

H.R. 12560. May 4, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Amends the Public Health 
Service Act to direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make grants and 
contracts to public and private entities to 
acquire the automated equipment, supplies, 
and personnel required to conduct multiple 
screening of blood specimens routinely col- 
lected from newborn infants for metabolic 
disorders. 


H.R. 12561, May 4, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
& limited deduction from the gross income 
of an employee for cash contributions made 
for his benefit to certain retirement plans. 

H.R, 12562. May 4, 1978. Ways and Means, 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to deny 
compensation under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to substitute teachers who are 
paid on a per diem basis and are employed 
for less than 45 days in the applicable base 
period. 

H.R. 12563. May 4, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Magnuson- 
Moss Warranty-Federal Trade Commission 
Improvement Act to extend the filing date of 
a study of specified rulemaking procedures 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

H.R. 12564. May 4, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to require States having agreements for 
coverage of their employees under the sys- 
tem of insurance established by such Title 
to make payments and reports on a calendar- 
quarter basis. 

H.R, 12565. May 4, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to make the payment of social security 
benefits conditional upon the actual pay- 
ment of taxes due with respect to self-em- 
ployment income. Requires the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to maintain 
records of self-employment income tax pay- 
ments, 

H.R. 12566. May 4, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide cost-of-living adjustments for the in- 
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dividual income tax rates and withholding 
tables. 

H.R. 12567, May 4, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Federal Re- 
serve Act to provide that the chairman and 
the vice chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board shall continue to serve after the ex- 
piration of their terms until their successors 
are designated and have qualified. 

H.R. 12568. May 4, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to secure directly from the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, and the Comptroller of the Currency 
annual reports containing the amount, date, 
and obligor of each loan and investment 
of the bank in each country which meets the 
criteria for denial of assistance for violations 
of human rights under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961. 

Requires the Secretary of State to provide 
the Secretary of the Treasury a list of those 
countries which meet the criteria for such 
denial of assistance. 

H.R. 12569. May 4, 1978. Judiciary, Amends 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 to authorize the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration to require a 
State planning agency or other recipient to 
reimburse the Administration for the Federal 
cost of any equipment which was $100,000, 
or more, if such equipment has not been 
placed in use in one year or has not contin- 
ued in use during its useful life. 

H.R. 12570. May 4, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Revises the definition of 
“income” for purposes of determining eligi- 
bility for low-income housing under the 
Housing Act of 1937. 

H.R. 12571. May 4, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Amends the Fishery Conserva- 
tion Zone Transition Act to give effect to the 
Reciprocal Fisheries Agreement between the 
United States and Canada for 1978. 

H.R. 12572. May 4, 1978. Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Provides protection for cer- 
tain sales representatives terminated from 
their accounts without justification by re- 
quiring the principals to indemnify the sales 
representatives. 

H.R. 12573. May 4, 1978. Governmen Op- 
erations; Rules. Abolishes specified Federal 
regulatory agencies on September 30, 1978, 
unless Congress and the President approve 
their continuation, Sets limits on the con- 
tinued existence of Federal regulatory agen- 
cies, Sets forth the procedures to be followed 
by the President to transfer the functions, 
powers, and duties of terminated agencies to 
himself or to a successor agency. 

H.R, 12574, May 4, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Interstate 
Land Sales Full Disclosure Act to revise cer- 
tain disclosure requirements, to extend the 
power of the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development to enforce this Act, to increase 
penalties for violations of this Act, to create 
the right of attorneys general to sue as 
parens patriae, and to insure the provision 
of basic services promised by a developer of 
a subdivision. 

Directs the Secretary to appoint an Admin- 
istrator of Interstate Land Sales. 

H.R. 12575. May 4, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Establishes a Solar Energy 
User Assistance Program to provide financ- 
ing for the purchase and installation of do- 
mestic residential solar hardware. 

H.R. 12576. May 4, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the advance payment of station 
housing allowances for members of the uni- 
formed services assigned overseas. 

H.R. 12577. May 4, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Federal Rail- 
road Safety Act of 1970 to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1979 to carry out 
the provisions of such Act. 

Amends the Hours of Service Act to pre- 
scribe maximum on-duty and minimum off- 
duty hours for signal system employees. 
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Removes the authority of the National 
Transportation Safety Board to investigate 
rail accidents. 

H.R. 12578. May 4, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to: (1) 
permit certain dividends paid by certain 
personal holding companies to be treated as 
paid during the taxable year; (2) change 
certain filing requirements for shareholders 
of corporations, for private foundations, and 
for transferors of property to tax exempt 
organizations; (3) permit bankrupt estates 
to qualify as shareholders in Subchapter S 
corporations; and (4) award interest to tax- 
payers whose property has been wrongfully 
seized by the Interhal Revenue Service. 

H.R. 12579. May 4, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959 to direct the Administrator of 
General Services to develop plans for the 
restoration of the Pension Building in the 
District of Columbia to house the Museum 
of Building Arts. 

Sets forth the duties of the Museum in- 
cluding the development of educational pro- 
grams, the support of research, the presenta- 
tion of exhibitions, and the establishment of 
an information center and a Document 
Center. 

H.R. 12580. May 4, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 to authorize Federal 
savings and loan associations to make and 
invest in graduated payment mortgages and 
reverse annuity mortgages. 

H.R. 12581. May 4, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Extends from June 30, 
1978, until June 30, 1981, the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make loans 
under the New York City Seasonal Financing 
Act. 

H.R. 12582. May 4, 1978. Judiciary, Prohib- 
its Federal enforcement of any hiring, pro- 
motion, or admission quota based upon race, 
creed, color, national origin, or sex, 

H.R. 12583. May 4, 1978. Government Oper- 
ations, Requires the General Services Admin- 
istration to establish a nationwide network 
of Federal Information Centers for the pur- 
pose of informing the public of programs 
and procedures of the Federal Government 
and for other appropriate and related pur- 
poses. 

H.R, 12584. May 4, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Public 
Health Service Act to extend authorization 
of appropriations for: (1) health service 
research; and (2) health statistical activi- 
ties. 

Establishes the Cooperative Health Statis- 
tical System to produce uniform health in- 
formation and statistics. 

Requires the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to study the costs of envi- 
ronmentally related diseases. 

Establishes the National Center for Health 
Care Technology to conduct comprehensive 
assessments of health care technology. Estab- 
lishes the Health Care Technology Advisory 
Committee to evaluate the performance of 
such Center. 

Requires the United States Committee on 
Vital and Health Statistics to assist indi- 
viduals who have been exposed to hazardous 
substances, 

H.R. 12585. May 4, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares a certain individual lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence, under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 

H.R. 12586. May 4, 1978. Judiciary. Relieves 
a certai individual of all liability for pay- 
ment to the United States of a specified sum 
due the United States for the overpayment 
of compensation for work injuries. 

Directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to such individual an amount equal to 
the aggregate of any amounts paid by such 
individual, or withheld from sums otherwise 
due such individual concerning such indebt- 
edness. 
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H.R. 12587. May 8, 1978. Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Amends the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act to direct the Attorney General 
to establish a marihuana pretrial diversion 
program in which any person arrested by 
Federal law enforcement officers solely for 
the possession of not more than 30 grams of 
marihuana or not more than seven grams of 
hashish may elect to receive drug-related 
counseling rather than be subject to criminal 
prosecution. Requires Federal law enforce- 
ment officers to issue field release citations in 
lieu of making arrests for possession of mari- 
huana or hashish possession in such limited 
quantities. 

H.R. 12588. May 8, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 to prohibit the employment of blind 
persons, or persons with impaired sight, at 
less than the applicable minimum wage 
under such Act. 

H.R. 12589. May 8, 1978. International 
Relations. Amends the International Invest- 
ment Survey Act of 1976 to increase the ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1979 to carry out 
such Act. 

Amends such Act to change the date that 
the President is to submit the final report 
on the findings on the feasibility of a sys- 
tem to monitor foreign direct investment in 
rural and urban property and a nationwide 
land data system. 

Transfers to the President (now the Coun- 
cil on International Economic Policy) the re- 
sponsibility to review the results of any 
studies and surveys conducted under such 
Act. 

H.R. 12590. May 8, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that percentage depletion allowable to 
a corporation electing Subchapter S status 
shall not be deducted in arriving at the tax- 
able income of such corporation, but shall 
be allowed as a deduction from the gross 
income of the shareholders of such corpo- 
ration. 

H.R. 12591. May 8, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to 
exempt logging trucks and carnival trucks 
from the highway use tax. 

H.R. 12592. May 8, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude certain services by private foundations 
as trustees of trusts in which they have 
beneficial interests from the excise tax on 
self-dealing 

H.R. 12593. May 8, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Establishes within the Internal Revenue 
Service an Office of Taxpayer Services to as- 
sist taxpayers with information and to re- 
ceive and evaluate complaints of improper, 
abusive, or inefficient service by revenue 
personnel. 

Establishes civil and criminal penalties for 
investigations of matters unrelated to the tax 
laws, and for the violation of other constitu- 
tional and legal rights guaranteed to tax- 
payers. 

Requires the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare and distribute pamphlets advising 
taxpayers of their rights and of appeal pro- 
cedures. 

Requires a continuing audit of the admin- 
istration of Federal Reveue laws by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

H.R. 12594. May 8, 1978. District of Colum- 
bia. Amends the District of Columbia Self- 
Government and Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion Act to increase the annual Federal pay- 
ment to the District for fiscal years 1979 and 
thereafter. 

H.R. 12595. May 8, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Amends the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act to set the fee for Fed- 
eral migratory-bird hunting and conservation 
stamps at $5, and authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to raise such fee to $7.50. 

Directs the Secretary to prohibit the hunt- 
ing of migratory birds in any State which 
fails to approve an acquisition to waterfowl 
habitat within a reasonable time. 
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H.R. 12596. May 8, 1978. Science and Tech- 
nology. Authorizes the Secretary of Health 
Education, and Welfare to make grants for 
research and development of new methods of 
research, experimentation, and testing which 
minimize the use of, and the pain inflicted 
upon, live animals. 

H.R. 12597. May 8, 1978. Government Op- 
erations; Small Business. Amends the Office 
of Federal Procurement Policy Act to require 
the payment of interest on contract pay- 
ments which are overdue under Federal con- 
tracts with small businesses. 

H.R. 12598. May 8, 1978. International Re- 
lations. Authorizes appropriations to the De- 
partment of State for fiscal year 1979 to 
conduct the foreign affairs of the United 
States. 

Requires the Secretary of State to demon- 
strate solar energy technology in foreign 
Service buildings located abroad. 

Establishes an Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Narcotics Matters. 

Authorizes appropriations for fiscal year 
1979 to: (1) the International Communica- 
tion Agency; and (2) the Board for Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. 

Sets forth responsibilities for the President 
and Secretary of State to develop science as a 
diplomatic aid. 

Establishes: (1) the Commission on Pro- 
posals for a Center of Conflict Resolution; 
and (2) the Institute for International Hu- 
man Rights. 

H.R. 12599, May 8, 1978. Sclence and Tech- 
nology. Directs the Secretary of Fnergy and 
the Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to initiate a 
Solar Power Satellite Research, Development, 
and Demonstration Program to study techni- 
cal problems regarding the viability of the 
solar power satellite concept. 

Requires the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Administrator, to submit to Con- 
gress, by January 3, 1979, a comprehensive 
plan to implement the program. 

H.R, 12600. May 8, 1978. Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. States that power and energy 
marketed by the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration shall be sold at uniform system- 
wide rates. Provides that agreed points of 
delivery shall not be changed unilaterally. 

H.R. 12601. May 8, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Directs the Postal Service to 
issue a commemorative postage stamp in ob- 
servance of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the modern State of Israel. 

H.R, 12602. May 8, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the Secretaries of Defense, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to establish or 
develop military installations and facilities 
at specified locations. Authorizes appropria- 
tions for each such location. Authorizes the 
Secretary of Defense to construct or acquire 
military family housing in specified numbers 
at specified locations. Authorizes appropria- 
tions for such purpose. 

H.R. 12603. May 8, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Amends the Great Lakes Pi- 
lotage Act of 1960 to remove the require- 
ment that a United States registered pilot 
hold an unlimited master’s license. 

H.R. 12604. May 8, 1978. Agriculture; Ways 
and Means. Authorizes the President to pro- 
hibit the importation of sugar from any 
country not a member of the International 
Sugar Organization, and to otherwise regu- 
late foreign trade in sugar to implement the 
International Sugar Agreement. Authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to impose quotas 
and fees on the importation of sugar and 
“sugar-containing products.” 

H.R. 12605. May 8, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish new procedures 
for the planning and construction of public 
telecommunications facilities. Sets forth new 
requirements for the application to the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting for con- 
struction grants. 
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Authorizes appropriations to the Public 
Broadcasting Fund for fiscal year 1978 
through 1983. 

Requires any public broadcast station de- 
siring to receive funds to establish a com- 
munity advisory board. 

H.R. 12606. May 8, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to 
exempt from taxation annuity contracts pur- 
chased by the Uniformed Services University 
of the Health Sciences for a civilian faculty 
or staff member of such University. 

H.R. 12607. May 8, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to qualify 
trusts established for the payment of product 
liability claims as tax exempt organizations. 
Allows taxpayers a business income tax de- 
duction for contributions to such trusts only 
to the extent they exceed the reasonable costs 
of product liability insurance for the deduct- 
ing taxpayer. 

H.R. 12608. May 8, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
an income tax deduction for contributions to 
a qualified higher education fund established 
by a taxpayer for the purpose of funding 
the higher education of a dependent child 
under age 30. 

H.R. 12609. May 8, 1978, Agriculture; Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. Provides for the 
orderly management of the Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area in Minnesota. 

Directs the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
the Interior to implement a program of in- 
tensive forest management within the Supe- 
rior National Forest and on other Federal 
lands for the purpose of replacing softwood 
timber. 

Directs the Secretary of Agriculture to 
develop an outdoor recreation program in 
the Area: 

H.R. 12610. May 8, 1978. Judiciary, Author- 
izes classification of certain individuals as 
children for purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12611. May 9, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to revise the economic regu- 
lation of the airline industry. 

H.R. 12612. May 9, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Subjects specified kinds of preserved beef 
and veal products to the policy of Congress 
related to the restriction of beef imports. 
Revises the formula for the determination 
of beef and veal import quotas. Repeals the 
authority of the President to suspend a proc- 
lamation limiting beef imports. Directs the 
President to limit beef imports at any one 
port of entry in order to insure the geograph- 
ical distribution of such imports. Declares it 
the policy of Congress that a quota should 
be imposed upon the importation of cattle. 
Directs the President to impose such lim- 
itation and to limit such imports at any 
one port of entry. 

H.R. 12613. May 9, 1978. Armed Services. 
Amends the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice to require the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of each armed force to establish: (1) one 
or more general court-martial districts for 
that armed force; and (2) one or more spe- 
cial court-martial judicial districts for that 
armed force. Revises the classification and 
jurisdiction of courts-martial. 

Sets forth provisions concerning: (1) 
rights of the accused; (2) composition of 
courts-martial; (3) pre-trial procedure; (4) 
trial procedure; (5) appeals; (6) sentenc- 
ing; and (7) clemency. 

Authorizes cases in the United States 
Court of Military Appeals to be reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States by 
writ of certiorari. 

H.R. 12614. May 9, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956 to prohibit bank 
holding companies and their subsidiaries 
from selling property and casualty insur- 
ance as principals, agents, or brokers. 

H.R. 12615. May 9, 1978. Agriculture. 
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Amends the Agricultural Act of 1949 to 
change the farm allotment factor in the 
payment formula for the 1977 crops of grain 
sorghum and barley actually planted to such 
crops within the feed grain allotment estab- 
lished for the farm. 

H.R. 12616. May 9, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
a surviving spouse to treat as furnished con- 
sideration, for estate tax purposes, up to a 
50 percent share of any joint farm or small 
business property which was unpaid for at 
the time of marriage, determined at the rate 
of two percent a year if such spouse actually 
participates in the operation of such farm 
or small business. 

H.R. 12617. May 9, 1978. International Re- 
lations. Amends the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 to direct the President to give pref- 
erence, in the issuance of housing project 
guaranties, to foreign projects utilizing 
solar energy technology. Directs that such 
preference also be given to projects using 
other specified renewable energy technol- 
ogies. 

H.R. 12618. May 9, 1978. Small Business. 
Amends the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 to authorize the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to guarantee the timely pay- 
ment of all principal and interest as sched- 
uled on any debenture issued by any qualified 
State or local development company. 

H.R. 12619. May 9, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Establishes within the Internal Revenue 
Service an Office of Taxpayer Services to as- 
sist taxpayers with information and to re- 
ceive and evaluate complaints of improper, 
abusive, or inefficient service by revenue per- 
sonnel, 

Establishes civil and criminal penalties for 
investigations of matters unrelated to the 
tax laws, and for the violation of other con- 
stitutional and legal rights guaranteed to 
taxpayers. 

Requires the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare and distribute pamphlets advising 
taxpayers of their rights and of appeal pro- 
cedures. 

Requires a continuing audit of the admin- 
istration of Federal Revenue laws by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

H.R. 12620. May 9, 1978. Science and Tech- 
nology. Requires the Secretary of Energy to 
develop research, development, and demon- 
stration programs concerning the use of solar 
photovoltaic energy systems. 

H.R. 12621. May 9, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Federal Re- 
serve Act to expand the class of collateral 
eligible for use as security for Federal Re- 
serve notes. 


H.R. 12622. May 9, 1978. Ways and Means, 
Repeals the requirement, under the Social 
Security Amendments of 1977, that the 
amount of monthly benefits payable to a 
spouse or surviving spouse under Title II 
(Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance) of the Social Security Act be reduced 
by the amount such spouse or surviving 
spouse receives in monthly payments from a 
Federal or State pension fund. 

H.R. 12623. May 9, 1978. Agriculture. Estab- 
lishes a Commission on the Humane Treat- 
ment of Animals to study the treatment of 
animals. 

H.R. 12624. May 9, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Develop- 
mental Disabilities Services and Facilities 
Construction Act to extend authorizations of 
appropriations under such Act for (1) basic 
State allotments; (2) supplementary allot- 
ments to States to assist them in meeting 
funding requirements; (3) university-affill- 
ated demonstration and training programs, 
including satellite centers; (4) construction 
and renovation of facilities used in such uni- 
versity-affiliated programs; and (5) special 
projects. 

Extends the due dates for certain reports 
required under such Act and under the De- 
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velopmentally Disabled Assistance and Bill 
of Rights Act. 

Repeals the provision establishing a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Services and Fa- 
cilities for the Developmentally Disabled. 

H.R. 12625. May 9, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs; Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Designates specified public lands and 
waters in the State of Alaska for inclusion 
in the National Park, National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Wild and Scenic Rivers and National 
Wilderness Preservation Systems. Makes pro- 
visions for the management of subsistence 
uses of fish and wildlife on national lands. 

H.R. 12626. May 9, 1978. Judiciary. Pro- 
vides for the regulation of United States 
participation in international amateur sport- 
ing events, and for the promotion of amateur 
athletics generally, through national govern- 
ing bodies that are certified for individual 
sports and regulated by the United States 
Olympics Committee. 

H.R. 12627. May 9, 1978. International Rela- 
tions. Amends the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 to require the Secretary of State to 
transmit to the Congress an annual report 
on the status of human rights in all foreign 
countries. 

H.R. 12628. May 9, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
the United States District Court for the 
Central District of California shall be held 
at Santa Ana, Riverside, and San Bernardino 
as well as Los Angeles. 

H.R. 12629. May 9, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Terminates the requirement 
that Guam pay interest on certain sums due 
the United States for assistance for public 
works projects and other specified programs 
and projects. 

H.R. 12630. May 9, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Amends the Fishery Conserva- 
tion and Management Act: (1) to delete 
from the definition of fishing any operations 
at sea in support of or in preparation for 
catching or harvesting fish; and (2) to delete 
processing vessels from the definition of fish- 
ing vessels. 

Prohibits any foreign processing fishing 
vessel from fishing within the fishery con- 
servation zone unless such vessel has a valid 
permit issued pursuant to the Act. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
approve any application for a foreign proc- 
essing vessel that proposes to receive fish 
harvested by vessels of the United States un- 
less United States processing capability is 
adequate. 

H.R. 12631. May 9, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries; Science and Technology. Es- 
tablishes in the executive branch an in- 
dependent establishment known as the Office 
of Chesapeake Bay Research Coordination to 
coordinate research efforts regarding the 
Chesapeake Bay. Establishes the Chesapeake 
Bay Advisory Committee to provide a con- 
tinuing review of the research projects of 
the Chesapeake Bay area and to advise the 
Director of the Office, 

H.R. 12632. May 9, 1978. Judiciary. Author- 
izes the granting of permanent residence 
status to certain alien workers residing con- 
tinuously in the Virgin Islands since May 12, 
1970. 

Establishes special procedures for adjust- 
ing the immigration status of such workers. 

Establishes the Interagency Task Force on 
Virgin Islands Immigration to investigate the 
best methods of providing social services to 
such workers. 

H.R. 12633. May 9, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Toxic Sub- 
stance Control Act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to make grants to reduce or alleviate 
adverse health effects caused by chemical 
substances. Requires that priority be given 
to cases involving polybrominated biphenyls. 

Increases the amounts authorized to be 
appropriated under such Act for fiscal years 
1978 and 1979. 
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H.R. 12634. May 9, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Designates the Social Secu- 
rity Administration District Office Building 
in Pittsburg, Kansas, as the “Joe Skubitz 
Federal Building.” 

H.R. 12635. May 9, 1978. Education and La- 
bor. Amends the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
to provide that the term “handicapped indi- 
vidual” does not include any individual who 
is an alcoholic or drug abuser for purposes 
of provisions of such Act which requires 
affirmative action programs for the handi- 
capped by Federal contractors and which 
prohibit discrimination against the handi- 
capped by entities recéiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance. 

H.R, 12636. May 9, 1978. Agriculture. Re- 
peals the Federal Crop Insurance Act. Em- 
powers the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
commencing with farm production for 
1980, to insure agricultural producers for up 
to 90 percent of the cost of production of 
a specified product against losses due to un- 
avoidable or natural causes, 

H.R. 12637. May 9, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Amends the North Pacific 
Fisheries Act of 1954 to implement a pro- 
tocol to the International Convention for 
the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific 
Ocean. 

Amends such Act with regard to enforce- 
ment responsibilities and illegal acts in the 
fishery conservation zones. 

Requires Canadian or Japanese fishing 
vessels authorized to fish in the U.S. fishery 
convervation zone to have on board a regis- 
tration permit. 

Requires the Secretary of Commerce to 
assure full implementation under the Con- 
vention of marine mammal research and 
protection. 

H.R. 12638. May 9, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; Public Works and Transportation. 
Prohibits the construction of any regu- 
lated interstate pipeline unless the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission grants a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity 
for such construction. 

H.R. 12639. May 9, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay a spec- 
ified sum to a certain individual in full pay- 
ment for legal services rendered in a cer- 
tain legal action. 

H.R. 12640. May 9, 1978. Judiciary. Author- 
izes classification of a certain individual as 
a child for purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12641. May 10, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Increases the temporary public debt limit 
until September 30, 1979. 

H.R. 12642. May 10, 1978, Ways and Means. 
Amends the Second Liberty Bond Act to in- 
crease the amounts of bonds which may be 
issued at a rate above four and one-half per- 
cent. 

Permits the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, to increase the 
interest rates and the investment yields on 
any offerings on United States savings bonds 
for any interest accrual period. 

H.R. 12643. May 10, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide identical income tax rates for single per- 
sons and married couples filing joint returns. 
Limits the earned income that must be re- 
ported by a married person filing a sepa- 
rate return to the amount actually earned 
by that individual. 

H.R. 12644. May 10, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Higher Education Act of 
1965 with regard to determinations of inde- 
pendent student status for purposes of basic 
educational opportunity grants under such 
Act. 

H.R. 12645. May 10, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income statutory subsist- 
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ence allowances received by State police offi- 
cers between 1969 and 1978. 

H.R. 12646. May 10, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
that United States attorneys be appointed 
and subject to removal by the Attorney Gen- 
eral rather than the President. 

Eliminates set terms for United States 
attorneys. 

H.R. 12647. May 10, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Noise Con- 
trol Act of 1972 to require a noise abatement 
plan to be submitted to the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency and 
the Secretary of Transportation by the owner 
or operator of any airport subject to such 
Act and the agency with jurisdiction over 
land use in such area affected by the airport 
noise. 

H.R. 12648. May 10, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Authorizes appropriations 
for Federal-aid highway programs, highway 
safety projects, and mass transportation 
projects. Authorizes the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to make Federal financial assist- 
ance available for State projects for highway 
bridge replacement, interstate highway re- 
surfacing, traffic control signalization and 
urban bikeways. Authorizes the Secretary to 
carry out specified transportation demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Amends the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act to revise Federal financial assistance pro- 
grams under such Act. 

H.R. 12649. May 10, 1978. Agriculture. De- 
clares that it is in the public interest to re- 
tain, protect and improve agricultural land, 
including land in and around urban areas, to 
reduce its conversion to nonagricultural uses 
and to limit the encroachment of industrial 
activities. Establishes the Agricultural Land 
Review Commission to study, issue research 
grants, report and recommend pursuant to 
such policy. Authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to provide financial and technical 
assistance for pilot projects testing methods 
of retaining, protecting and improving such 
land, 

H.R. 12650. May 10, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Authorizes the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to make grants to State and local 
educational agencies to pay the Federal share 
of establishing community education pro- 
grams. 

Defines “community education program" 
as & program operated by a local educational 
agency providing educational, recreational, 
health care, cultural, and other related serv- 
ices for the community. 

Establishes a Community Education Ad- 
visory Council to advise the National In- 
stitute of Education concerning community 
education programs. 

H.R. 12651. May 10, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Authorizes the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to make grants to State and local edu- 
cational agencies to pay the Federal share of 
establishing community education programs. 

Defines “community education program” 
as a program operated by a local educational 
agency providing educational, recreational, 
health care, cultural, and other related serv- 
ices for the community. 

Establishes a Community Education Ad- 
visory Council to advise the National In- 
stitute of Education concerning community 
education programs. 

H.R. 12652. May 10, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Youth Conservation Corps 
Act to change the celling on authorizations 
under such Act to a minimum authorization. 

H.R. 12653. May 10, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide a $8,500 tax exclusion from gross in- 
come for any amount received as earned in- 
come or as a pension or annuity. 

H.R. 12654. May 10, 1978. Judiciary. Amends 
provisions of Federal laws dealing with the 
appointment of United States attorneys to 
limit them to two full terms, to set forth the 
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reasons for which they may be removed from 
office, and to establish a new method for 
their selection utilizing a United States At- 
torney Selection Commission for each judi- 
cial district. 

H.R. 12655. May 10, 1978. Agriculture. Re- 
quires annual reporting to the Secretary of 
Agriculture by foreign persons and agents 
of purchases of agricultural lands. Imposes 
civil penalties for reporting violations. 

H.R. 12656. May 10, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Denies pension and survivor's 
annuity benefits to any Federal employee 
who is convicted of any felony committed in 
connection with his or her Federal employ- 
ment or who has fied the United States to 
avoid prosecution for any such felony. 

H.R. 12657. May 10, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Stipulates that Memorial Day 
shall be observed on May 30th of each year. 

H.R. 12658. May 10, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
an income tax deduction for agency fees, 
court costs, attorneys’ fees and other neces- 
sary costs and fees incurred in the adoption 
of a child. 

H.R. 12659. May 10, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
a medical deduction for the costs paid for 
the custodial care of a dependent suffering 
Down's syndrome. 

H.R. 12660. May 10, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Requires the President to 
direct the United States Governor of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the United 
States Governor of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the 
United States Governor of the International 
Finance Corporation, the United States Gov- 
ernor of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, the United States Governor of the In- 
ternational Development Association, the 


United States Governor of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, and the United States Gov- 
ernor of the African Development Fund, to 
propose requirements that their respective 
institutions establish human rights stand- 


ards to be considered in connection with each 
application for assistance. 

H.R. 12661, May 10, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that an individual's allowable charitable 
contributions shall be deducted when deter- 
mining the individual's adjusted gross in- 
come; thereby providing the deduction to 
individuals who do not itemize. 

H.R. 12662. May 10, 1978. Judiciary. Estab- 
lishes a program of death and disability pay- 
ments and provision of medical services, ap- 
plHiances, and supplies for volunteer safety 
officers and their survivors who are killed or 
injured in the line of duty. 

Places such program under the Adminis- 
trator of the National Fire Prevention and 
Control Administration. 

H.R. 12663. May 10, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Establishes a Potomac River 
Shoreline Area Advisory Commission to de- 
velop a plan for the management of specified 
areas of the Potomac River located in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, West Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 12664, May 10, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Requires, upon application by the insured, 
waiver of the payment of premiums for Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance during any time 
after which the insured has attained the age 
of 70 and has paid premiums on the insur- 
ance for not less than 25 years. 

H.R. 12665. May 10, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary 
of Energy to make grants to States for the 
purpose of conducting Solar Access Reviews 
to identify legal alternatives to assure access 
to direct sunlight and methods of encourag- 
ing adoption of such alternatives. 

Allows the Secretary to make grants to 
Regional Solar Energy Centers (organizations 
for accelerated introduction of commercial 
solar energy technology). 
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H.R. 12666. May 10, 1978. Small Business. 
Amends the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 to authorize any person to provide 
equity capital to small business conecrns in 
amounts aggregating to not more than five 
percent of such person's net worth. 

Repeals the provision of the Small Busi- 
ness Act which authorizes grants for studies, 
research and counseling concerning the op- 
eration of small business enterprises. 

H.R. 12667. May 10, 1978. Agriculture; 
Ways and Means. Authorizes the President 
to prohibit the importation of sugar from 
any country not a member of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Organization, and to otherwise 
regulate foreign trade in sugar to implement 
the International Sugar Agreement. Author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to impose 
quotas and fees on the importation of sugar 
and “sugar-containing products.” 

H.R. 12668. May 10, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Directs the Secretary of Com- 
merce, acting through the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, to estab- 
lish a comprehensive program for the study, 
monitoring, and assessment of polar living 
marine resources and the marine environ- 
ment of the Arctic and Southern Oceans. 

H.R. 12669. May 10, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Directs the Secretary of Com- 
merce, acting through the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, to estab- 
lish a comprehensive program for the study, 
monitoring, and assessment of polar living 
marine resources and the marine environ- 
ment of the Arctic and Southern Oceans. 

H.R, 12670. May 10, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation; Science and Technology. 
Directs each Federal agency to use and en- 
courage the use of solar energy technologies. 
Requires each agency to review the pro- 
grams, projects, and policies it is adminis- 
tering, and assess the feasibility of alterna- 
tive approaches utilizing solar energy tech- 
nologies. Establishes the National Solar En- 
ergy Advisory Council to advise the Secre- 
tary of Energy in the performance of his 
duties under this Act. 

H.R. 12671. May 10, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation; Science and Technology. 
Directs each Federal agency to use and en- 
courage the use of solar energy technologies. 
Requires each agency to review the pro- 
grams, projects, and policies it is adminis- 
tering, and assess the feasibility of alterna- 
tive approaches utilizing solar energy tech- 
nologies. Establishes the National Solar En- 
ergy Advisory Council to advise the Secre- 
tary of Energy in the performance of his 
duties under this Act. 

H.R. 12672. May 10, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Social Security Act with respect 
to Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance by directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish proce- 
dures for expediting: (1) replacement of lost, 
stolen or misdelivered benefit checks; (2) 
initial benefit payments; (3) hearings on 
eligibility; and (4) final determinations of 
eligibility, 

H.R. 12673. May 10, 1978. Agriculture; In- 
ternational Relations. Amends the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954: (1) to establish United 
States Agricultural Trade Offices abroad, 
for the purpose of developing, main- 
taining, and expanding international mar- 
kets for United States agricultural commod- 
ities; and (2) to rename agricultural attachés 
agricultural counselors, and to require an- 
nual reports from them on specified subjects. 

Amends the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Charter Act to require the Corporation 
to finance export sales of agricultural com- 
modities on credit terms of from three to ten 
years. 

Establishes an Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture for Commodity Programs and an 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for Inter- 
national Affairs. 
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H.R. 12674. May 10, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 to direct the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, in carrying out its functions, to con- 
sider competition in air transportation and 
the encouragement of new air carriers as be- 
ing in the public interest. 

Revises procedures and factors to be con- 
sidered for the issuance of certificates to en- 
gage in air transportation. Establishes time 
limitations for the disposal of such applica- 
tions, Restricts the Board’s ratemaking au- 
thority. Establishes procedures for the cer- 
tification of new air carriers. 

H.R. 12675. May 10, 1978. Rules; Public 
Works and Transportation. Amends the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 to revise the eco- 
nomic regulation of the airline industry. 

H.R, 12676. May 10, 1978. Public Works 
and Transportation Amends the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to revise the economic 
regulation of the airline industry. 

H.R. 12677. May 10, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares a certain individual lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resid- 
ence, under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R. 12678. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that an individual’s allowable chari- 
table contributions shall be deducted when 
determining the individual's adjusted gross 
income; thereby providing the deduction to 
individuals who do not itemize. 

H.R. 12679. May 11, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Federal Crop Insurance Act to 
repeal the requirement that a list of indem- 
nities paid for losses on farms shall be posted 
annually in each county at the county court- 
house. 

H.R. 12680. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to qualify 
services performed by a surviving spouse as 
consideration for purposes of excluding por- 
tions of jointly held property from a de- 
cedent’s taxable estate. 

H.R. 12681. May 11, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Permits the provision of 
low-income housing assistance under the 
Housing Act of 1937 in Chicago, Illinois, with- 
out regard to criteria which restrict new con- 
struction of housing in areas where 30 per- 
cent or more of the population is nonwhite. 

H.R. 12682. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income statutory subsist- 
ence allowances received by State police 
officers between 1969 and 1978. 

H.R. 12683. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income statutory subsist- 
ence allowances received by State police 
officers between 1969 and 1978. 

H.R. 12684. May 11, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Provides war veterans’ and dependents and 
survivors’ benefits eligibility for Americans 
who fought in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
during the Spanish Civil War. 

H.R. 12685. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Trade Act of 1974 (with respect 
to the authority of the President to negotiate 
trade agreements) to direct the President to 
reserve any article for which an agreement 
limiting agricultural imports has been en- 
tered into, from negotiations to reduce or 
eliminate customs duties or import restric- 
tions. 

H.R. 12686. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to make 
new greenhouses eligible for the investment 
tax credit. 

H.R. 12687. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
manufacturers placing property eligible for 
the investment tax credit in designated 
“labor surplus” areas to take double invest- 
ment tax credits and depreciation deduction 
for the property. Doubles the allowable de- 
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duction for real property taxes on realty 
used in connection with this property. 

H.R. 12688. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from the coverage of the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act agricultural hand- 
harvest labor performed by full-time stu- 
dents under the age of 16 years. 

H.R. 12689. May 11, 1978. Agriculture; 
International Relations; Interstate and For- 
eight Commerce; Ways and Means. Estab- 
lshes a National Board of Agricultural Gov- 
ernors to: (1) set parity prices and com- 
prehensive cost of production prices for 
agricultural commodities; (2) establish a 
national production goal and allocate acre- 
age allotments or marketing quotas; (3) 
establish a program to acquire reserve 
stocks; (4) establish import quotas; (5) con- 
duct producer referendums on proposed reg- 
ulations; and (6) establish and administer 
all agricultural and marketing programs of 
the Federal Government. 

H.R. 12690. May 11, 1978. Judiciary, Makes 
the killing of an officer or employee of the 
Veterans’ Administration who is perform- 
ing official duties a Federal crime. 

H.R. 12691. May 11, 1978. Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Establishes an administra- 
tive procedure and guidelines to be followed 
by a newly created office of the Department 
of Interior in determining whether or not 
Indian tribes shall be granted Federal recog- 
nition. 

H.R. 12692. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code by pro- 
viding graduated corporate income tax rates 
ranging, over seven brackets, from a 16 per- 
cent rate on a corporation’s first $25,000 in- 
come to a 45 percent rate on income over 
$150,000. 

H.R. 12693. May 11, 1978. Judiciary. Pro- 
vides that refugees who were paroled by the 
Attorney General for temporary entry into 
the United States under the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act and later admitted for 
permanent residence into the United States 
shall be treated for naturalization purposes 
as having established permanent resident 
status as of the date of such temporary entry. 

H.R. 12694. May 11, 1978. House Adminis- 
tration. Requires the President pro tempore 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives to install telecommunica- 
tion devices to enable deaf persons and per- 
sons with speech impairments to engage in 
toll-free communications with Members of 
Congress. 

H.R. 12695. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Trade Act of 1974 (with respect 
to the authority of the President to negotiate 
trade agreements) to direct the President to 
reserve any article for which an agreement 
limiting agricultural imports has been en- 
tered into, from negotiations to reduce or 
eliminate customs duties or import restric- 
tions. 

H.R. 12696. May 11, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that an individual's allowable charitable 
contributions shall be deducted when deter- 
mining the individual's adjusted gross in- 
come; thereby providing the deduction to 
individuals who do not itemize. 

H.R. 12697. May 11, 1978. Judiciary. Entitles 
a certain individual to a Federal retirement 
annuity. 

H.R. 12698. May 12, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
that the United States Court for the Central 
District of California shall be held at Long 
Beach as well as at Los Angeles. 

H.R. 12699. May 12, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Postpones until Janu- 
ary 1, 1979, the effective date of the provision 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1977 
which eliminates the monthly retirement 
earnings exemption under which an individ- 
ual who earns less than a specified exempt 
amount in any month may receive full social 
security benefits under the Old-Age, Survi- 
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vors, and Disability Insurance program for 
that month regardless of the amount of such 
individual's total earnings for the year. 

H.R. 12700. May 12, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to prohibit the televi- 
sion broadcasting of programs portraying nu- 
dity, obscenity, or explicit sexual activity. 

H.R. 12701. May 12, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title XVI (Supplemental Security 
Income for the Aged, Blind, and Disabled) 
of the Social Security Act to provide that an 
individual may work without being consid- 
ered as having engaged in substantial gain- 
ful activity, and thus forfeiting disability 
status, if such individual's earnings are at a 
rate (calculated on a monthly basis) that 
does not exceed the exempt amount estab- 
lished under such Title. Excludes from an 
individual’s income, for purposes of deter- 
mining eligibility for benefits under such 
Title, an amount equal to the expenses 
which such individual incurs in earning 
income, 

H.R. 12702. May 12, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Food Stamp Act of 1977 to deny 
eligibility for food stamps to any household 
including a person participating in a strike 
or labor dispute which the President deter- 
mines is causing or substantially contribut- 
ing to: (1) a critical shortage of any es- 
sential resource or strategic material; or (2) 
unemployment in an industry not directly 
involved in such strike or labor dispute. 

H.R. 12703. May 12, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs; Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. Designates specified public lands and wa- 
ters in the State of Alaska for inclusion in 
the National Park, National Wildlife Refuge, 
Wild and Scenic Rivers and National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Systems. Makes provisions 
for the management of subsistence uses of 
fish and wildlife on national lands. 

H.R. 12704. May 12, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the Administrator of General 
Services to dispose of a specified amount of 
tin presently held in the national and sup- 
plemental stockpiles and to use the pro- 
ceeds of such disposition to acquire a speci- 
fied amount of copper for inclusion in the 
national stockpile. 

H.R. 12705. May 12, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Local Public 
Works Capital Development and Investment 
Act of 1976 to increase the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated to carry out such Act 
to $10,000,000. 

H.R. 12706. May 12, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Federal 
Reserve Act to provide for the pricing of 
Federal Reserve System services and for the 
payment of interest on reserves which mem- 
ber banks are required to maintain. 

H.R. 12707. May 12, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 to stipulate that nothing 
in such Act shall be construed to authorize 
any regulation designed to restrict hunting, 
sport fishing, or shooting sports or to estab- 
lish safety or health standards for work per- 
formed in any location which is customarily 
used for such activities. 


H.R. 12708. May 12, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Removes residency require- 
ments and acreage limitations applicable to 
lands subject to reclamation laws. 

H.R. 12709. May 12, 1978. Agriculture; Ways 
and Means. Directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to establish (1) a National Sweetener 
Program; (2) a National Sweetener Advisory 
Board; (3) production quotas and price ob- 
jectives for domestic-source sweeteners; and 
(4) marketing quotas for both domestic- 
source and foreign-source sweetener prod- 
ucts. 

H.R. 12710. May 12, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Prohibits the taking of wolves 
or other predators on public lands by private 
individuals or Federal or State agencies. Per- 
mits the taking of any individual predator, 
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upon order of the Secretary of the Interior 
or the Secretary of Agriculture, upon a 
demonstration that such predator has been 
killing domestic livestock. Prohibits the use 
of aircraft in taking predators. 

H.R. 12711. May 12, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
individuals an income tax deduction of up 
to $2,500 annually and $10,000 in a lifetime 
for contributions to an individual housing 
account. Makes such accounts tax exempt 
and allows distributions from such an ac- 
count to be tax free if such distributions are 
used exclusively for the purchase of a prin- 
cipal residence for the distributee. 

H.R. 12712. May 12, 1978. Judiciary. Re- 
lieves two individuals and a corporation of 
liability to the United States in a specified 
amount. 

H.R, 12713. May 12, 1978. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes classification of a certain individual 
as a child for purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12714. May 15, 1978. Armed Services. 
Entitles enlisted members of the uniformed 
services to a basic allowance for subsistence 
in addition to a per diem allowance while 
traveling on temporary duty. 

H.R. 12715. May 15, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to repeal 
the carryover basis provisions enacted by the 
Tax Reform Act which provide that benefici- 
aries receiving property from a decedent’s 
estate will retain the decedent's basis in the 
property. Restores prior law which “stepped 
up” or “stepped down” the property's basis 
to its market value at the time of death 
without imposing tax consequences on the 
appreciation or depreciation the property 
underwent while held by the decedent. 

H.R. 12716. May 15, 1978. Ways and Means. 

Amends the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
vise the social security tax rates established 
by the Social Security Amendments of 1977. 

Amends Title IT (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to increase allocations of employment 
income and decrease allocations of self-em- 
ployment income from the Treasury to the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund. Re- 
peals increases in the contribution and bene- 
fit base. 

Permits the making of loans between the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
and the Disability Insurance Trust Fund. 

H.R. 12717. May 15, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to: (1) 
remove the adjusted gross income limitation 
on the credit for the elderly; (2) increase 
the amount of the credit; and (3) provide 
an annual cost-of-living adjustment for the 
credit. 

H.R. 12718. May 15, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Requires franchisors to 
give franchisees 90-days notice, with limited 
exceptions, of intent to cancel, or failure to 
renew, a franchise agreement, Allows such 
cancellation or failure to renew only for cer- 
tain specified reasons. Requires a franchisor 
to compensate a franchisee for the value of 
the franchisee’s business when the fran- 
chisor, for a legitimate business reason, fails 
to renew the franchise. Sets forth the judi- 
cial remedies available to a franchisee for a 
violation of this Act by the franchisor. 

H.R, 12719. May 15, 1978, Ways and Means. 
Amends Titles II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) and XVIII (Medicare) 
of the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code to finance the payment of 
disability benefits and hospital insurance 
benefits through general tax revenues, rather 
than through employment and self-employ- 
ment tax revenues. 

Reduces employment and self-employment 
tax rates below the rates established by the 
Social Security Financing Amendments of 
1977. 

H.R. 12720. May 5, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Directs the Secretary of 
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Housing and Urban Development to imple- 
ment a demonstration program to provide 
increased security for public housing 
projects. 

Directs the Secretary to survey and report 
to Congress on crime in public housing 
Trojects. 

H.R. 12721. May 15, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Requires that until further Congressional 
action is taken, the determination of whether 
an individual is an employee for purposes of 
social security taxation, unemployment tax- 
ation, and income tax withholding shall be 
made in accordance with audit practices and 
regulations in effect December 31, 1975. 

H.R. 12722. May 15, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
that the United States District Court for the 
Central District of California shall be held 
at Santa Ana as well as Los Angeles. 

H.R. 12723. May 15, 1978. Armed Services. 
Amends the Aviation Career Incentive Act 
of 1974 with respect to eligibility for, and 
entitlement to aviation career incentive pay 
in the uniformed services. 

H.R. 12724. May 15, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. States that if the proposed 
route of a pipeline, powerline, or telephone 
line crosses privately owned land and crosses 
any area within the National Wildlife Refuge 
System, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
permit the use of, or grant easements for, the 
passage of such line across such area. 

H.R. 12725. May 15, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to qual- 
ify services performed by a surviving spouse 
as a consideration for purposes of excluding 
portions of jointly held property from a dece- 
dent's taxable estate. 

H.R. 12726. May 15, 1978. Government Oper- 
ations. Extends countercyclical revenue 
sharing until fiscal year 1982 and decreases 
the unemployment percentage required for 
authorization of such program from six to 
five percent, 

H.R. 12727. May 15, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Establishes the Congressional Award 
program in the United States and its terri- 
tories to recognize and promote youth lead- 
ership and excellence in the areas of expedi- 
tion fitness, personal creative development, 
and public service. 

H.R. 12728. May 15, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Coinage Act 
of 1965 to change the size and weight of the 
one-dollar coin and to require that the ob- 
verse side of such coin bear the likeness of 
Susan B. Anthony. 

H.R, 12729. May 15, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends Title XIX 
(Medicaid) of the Social Security Act of per- 
mit county governments to provide to other 
residents through the States Medicaid plan 
& level of medical assistance which is greater 
in amount, duration, or scope than that 
available under the plan to other State resi- 
dents. 


H.R. 12730. May 15, 1978. Public Works 
and Transportation. Authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to approve Federal 
participation in State projects to repair or 
replace highway bridges not located on any 
of the Federal-aid systems. Amends the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1954 to extend the 
transfers of specified taxes collected in the 
general Treasury to the Highway Trust Fund. 
Amends the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 to extend the transfers of 
specified taxes from such fund to the Treas- 
ury. 

Postpones specified excise tax reductions 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

H.R. 12731. May 5, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
that the disability benefits to which a cer- 
tain individual may be entitled under the 
Social Security Act be computed without 
regard to the receipt of workmen’s compen- 
sation, 

H.R. 12732. May 16, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Provides for up to $100 to be paid towards 
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the cost of a veteran's monument or marker 
in lieu of a Government marker or headstone. 

H.R. 12733. May 16, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Directs that all utility 
rate schedules which provide for the sale 
of electric power shall do so at price levels 
which have been subject to and ordered into 
effect after prior public notice and full hear- 
ing. Prohibits the sale of electric energy 
except in accordance with rate schedules 
fixed, approved or allowed to go into effect 
by a regulatory authority. Prohibits such 
regulatory authority from instituting a rat. 
schedule without prior public notice and 
full hearing. 

Sets procedures for the adjudication of al- 
leged violations of this Act. 

H.R. 12734. May 16, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title XX (Grants to States for 
Services) of the Social Security Act to in- 
crease the ceiling imposed upon payments 
for services under such Title for the fisca: 
years 1979, 1980, 1981 and maintains the 1981 
level for succeeding years. 

H.R. 12735. May 16, 1978. Agriculture; 
Education and Labor; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce; Judiciary; Ways and Means. 

Establishes a program of long-term com- 
prehensive services for the elderly financed 
by the Federal Government and the State 

Establishes within the Department of the 
Treasury a Federal Long-Term Care Trust 
Fund for such program. 

Requires a State to establish a Sta‘ 
Long-Term Care Agency in order to receive 
funds under this Act. 

Requires such State agency to create 
within the State a system of Community 
Long-Term Care Centers. 

H.R. 12736. May 16, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to in- 
crease, for 1979-80, the rate of tax on em- 
ployment and self employment income for 
the purposes of the Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance Program of Title II 
of the Social Security Act and to decrease 
the rate for the Hospital Insurance Program 
of Title XVIII (Medicare) of such Act. 

Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to: (1) increase Treasury allocations to 
the Disability Insurance Trust Fund for 
1979-80; (2) decrease the contribution end 
benefit base for such years; and (3) estab- 
lish the Hospital Insurance General Rev- 
enue Trust Fund. 

H.R. 12787. May 16, 1978. Rules. Amends 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 to (1) 
require that the contents of the first con- 
current resolution of the budget be sep- 
arated into two titles, and (2) prescribe a 
two-step process for the consideration of 
amendments to such resolution. 

H.R, 12738. May 16, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that any amount received as a National 
Research Service Award under the Public 
Health Service Act is excludable from the 
gross income of the recipient. 

H.R. 12739. May 16, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States to eliminate the customs duty on the 
importation of live worms, if a product of 
Canada. 

H.R. 12740. May 16, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the National Labor Relations 
Act to provide that the duty to bargain col- 
lectively includes bargaining with respect to 
retirement benefits for retired employees. 


H.R. 12741. May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Directs the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to issue a commemorative stamp honor- 
ing General Casimir Pulaski. 


H.R. 12742. May 16, 1978. Agriculture; Ways 
and Means, Authorizes the President to pro- 
hibit the importation of sugar from any 
country not a member of the International 
Sugar Organization, and to otherwise reg- 
ulate foreign trade in sugar to implement 
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the International Sugar Agreement. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to im- 
pose quotas and fees on the importation of 
sugar and “sugar-containing products,” 

H.R. 12743. May 16, 1978. International Re- 
lations. Amends the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 to establish as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion the African Development Foundation. 
Authorizes the Foundation to make grants, 
loans, and loan guarantees to any African 
private or public group, association, or other 
entity for (1) the support of self-initiated 
community development effort; (2) develop- 
ment research by Africans and the transfer 
of development resources, expertise, and 
knowledge within Africa; (3) procurement 
from other sources of such technical or 
other assistance in cases and manners 
deemed appropriate by African recipient en- 
tities; and (4) such other projects as the 
Foundation considers appropriate. 

H.R. 12744. May 17, 1978. Government Op- 
erations, Requires the General Services Ad- 
ministration to establish a nationwide net- 
work of Federal Information Centers for the 
purpose of informing the public of pro- 
grams and procedures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and for other appropriate and re- 
lated purposes. 

H.R. 12745. May 17, 1978. Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Establishes the Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area National Recreation Area, 
in Minnesota. 

H.R. 12746. May 17, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes appropriations for fiscal year 1979 
for weapons procurement by the armed 
forces. Establishes the authorized strength 
levels of each of the military departments 
and the level for civilian personnel positions 
within the Department of Defense. Sets forth 
the authorized average military training stu- 
dent load for each of the armed forces. Au- 
thorizes appropriations for fiscal year 1979 
for programs of the Defense Civil Prepared- 
ness Agency. 

H.R. 12747. May 17, 1978. International 
Relations. Amends the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1969 to prohibit the export to 
South Africa of aircraft and aircraft parts, 
helicopters and helicopter parts, and non- 
military arms. 

Establishes a procedure for Congressional 
veto of Presidential authorization of exports 
to South Africa under such Act. 

H.R. 12748. May 17, 1978, International 
Relations. Amends the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1969 to prohibit the export to 
South Africa of aircraft and aircraft parts, 
helicopters and helicopter parts, and non- 
military arms. 

Establishes a procedure for Congressional 
veto of Presidential authorization of exports 
to South Africa under such Act. 


H.R. 12749. May 17, 1978. District of Colum- 
bia. Amends the District of Columbia Self- 
Government and Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion Act to exempt from the Congressional 
approval requirement: (1) the expenditure 
of funds derived from the sale of any revenue 
bond, note, or other obligation issued solely 
to finance, or assist in the financing of, the 
activities of any housing finance authority 
established by the City Council; or (2) the 
payment of principal, interest, or both on 
any such bond, note, or other obligation. 

H.R. 12750. May 17, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
up to a $200 income tax deduction for one 
half of the expenses incurred for the instal- 
lation and purchase of a teletypewriter for 
use by individuals whose sight, hearing, or 
speech is impaired. Permits an additional 
income tax exemption for a taxpayer or his 
spouse who is deaf. 

H.R. 12751. May 17, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Higher Education Act of 
1965 to authorize appropriations for, and 
establish a program of grants to, urban uni- 
versities for: (1) development of urban- 
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oriented educational, research, or service 
programs; and (2) assistance in carrying out 
such programs. 

Authorizes a five year comprehensive grant 
to a university qualifying as an “urban grant 
university” and establishes criteria for such 
designation. 

Creates an Urban University Advisory 
Council to: (1) review, along with the Com- 
missioner of Education, “urban grant uni- 
versity” applications; (2) advise the Com- 
missioner; and (3) make recommendations 
to the President and to the Congress. 

H.R. 12752. May 17, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Repeals the provisions of Federal law (Public 
Law 88-482) which impose quotas on fresh, 
chilled, or frozen meat of cattle, goats, and 
sheep. 

H.R. 12753. May 17, 1978. Small Business. 
Amends the Small Business Act to direct 
each Federal agency engaged in rulemaking 
to prepare a written analysis of whether it 
is legal, feasible, and desirable to exempt 
small businesses from a rule or whether the 
agency should promulgate a rule with lesser 
compliance standards for small businesses. 

H.R. 12754. May 17, 1978. Small Business. 
Amends the Small Business Act to direct 
each Federal agency engaged in rulemaking 
to prepare a written analysis of whether it 
is legal, feasible, and desirable to exempt 
small businesses from a rule or whether the 
agency should promulgate a rule with lesser 
compliance standards for small businesses. 

H.R. 12755. May 17, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Permits individuals or 
their relatives to make supplementary pay- 
ments for medical services provided by & 
skilled nursing facility or an intermediate 
eare facility without losing payments for 
such services under the Medicaid Program 
of Title XIX of the Social Security Act. 

H.R. 12756. May 17, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Higher Education Act of 
1965 to (1) raise the limits on the allowable 
account of federally insured loans to under- 
graduate students; (2) authorize eligible 
lenders to elect to have such loans collected 
by the Federal Government; (3) establish 
guidelines for such Government collection 
plan including repayment through wage 
withholding; (4) establish the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Fund in the United States 
Treasury; and (5) establish an advisory panel 
to consider questions relating to such fed- 
erally insured higher education loans. 

H.R. 12757. May 17, 1978. Government 
Operations; Rules. Requires each Federal 
agency to reduce the paperwork burden such 
agency places upon the private sector and 
State and local governments by a specified 
amount each year until fiscal year 1982. 

Amends the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1970 to require all public legislation re- 
ported by any congressional committee to be 
accompanied by a Paperwork Impact State- 
ment detailing the paperwork burden which 
would be imposed upon the public sector 
and State and local governments by such 
legislation. 

H.R. 12758. May 17, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Entitles, under the Social Security Act, 
States whose rates of insured unemployment 
is at least six percent to partial reimburse- 
ment on an ascending sliding scale of un- 
employment compensation costs incurred 
above a certain amount. 

H.R, 12759. May 17, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs..Amends the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 to re- 
quire the Secretary of the Interior, in ex- 
changing Federal land under the alluvial 
valley floors exchange program of such Act, 
to grant priority to exchanges in which the 
United States would acquire land possessing 
unique environmental values. 

H.R. 12760. May 17, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that artistic compositions, copyrights, 
and the like shall not be included in the es- 
tate tax valuation of the creator's estate. 
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H.R. 12761. May 17, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Amends the Pederal Coal Leas- 
ing Amendments Act of 1975 to empower the 
Secretary of the Interior to prescribe the 
terms and conditions for permitting lessees 
of coal lands or deposits under such Act to 
acquire additional coal lands or deposits 
continguous to those embraced in the orig- 
inal leases. 

H.R. 12762. Ways and Means. Amends the 
Internal Revenue Code to allow taxpayers to 
elect a 12-month amortization period or a 
20 percent investment tax credit for new 
pollution control facilities. 

H.R. 12763. May 17, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire lands and interests in 
lands in specified areas of Nebraska and to 
establish the Trails West National Historical 
Park in Nebraska once suffiicent lands have 
been acquired. 

H.R. 12764. May 17, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title XVI (Supplemental Security 
Income for the Aged, Blind, and Disabled) of 
the Social Security Act to provide that an 
individual who applies for supplemental se- 
curity income benefits on the basis of dis- 
ability shall be considered presumptively 
disabled if he has received disability insur- 
ance benefits under Title II (Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors and Disability Insurance) of the So- 
cial Security Act or supplemental security 
income benefits as a disabled individual 
within five years of his most recent applica- 
tion for supplementary security income 
benefits. 

H.R. 12765. May 17, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue to promote the 
survival of independent newspapers by pro- 
viding for the establishment of tax exempt 
trusts for paying estate taxes on such papers, 
and by postponing the payment of estate 
taxes on such papers. 

H.R. 12766. May 17, 1978. International 
Relations. Prohibits the Secretary of State 
from issuing a passport to a minor, or issuing 
a passport to a parent that includes a minor, 
unless the parent swears or affirms that the 
removal of the minor from the United States 
will not violate the terms of a child custody 
order issued by a State court. 

H.R. 12767. May 17, 1978. House Adminis- 
tration. Authorizes the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution to acquire the 
Museum of African Art. 

H.R. 12768. May 17, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the National Labor Relations 
Act with respect to the authority of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to decide that 
a craft unit is an inappropriate collective 
bargaining unit to require such a decision to 
be based upon collective bargaining history 
or decided in the same manner as the initial 
establishment of such a unit would be. 

H.R. 12769. May 17, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Provides for Federal guaran- 
tees of private loans to certain privately 
owned; public used general aviation airports 
for improvements to such airports in order 
to promote local, feeder, and short haul air 
transportation. 

H.R. 12770. May 17, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income prizes won in the 
New York State olympic lottery. 

H.R. 12771. May 17, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Establishes in the executive 
branch the National Zoological Foundation 
consisting of a National Zoological Board 
and a Director. Directs the Foundation to 
award scholarships for the training of staff 
members for zoos and aquariums, initiate 
and support research to improve the welfare 
of animals in zoos and aquariums, establish 
accreditation standards for zoos and aquar- 
iums, and to make specified project and pro- 
gram grants. Authorizes the Foundation to 
initiate and support appropriate research at 
academic and other nonprofit institutions. 
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H.R. 12772. May 17, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Directs the Secretary of the In- 
terlor to convey to the State of Oregon the 
reversionary interest in specified land held 
by the United States. 

H.R. 12773. May 17, 1978. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes classification of a certain individual 
as an immediate relative for purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12774. May 17, 1978. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes the issuance of a visa for permanent 
admittance of an individual to the United 
States, under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 

H.R. 12775. May 18, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act to create safeguards 
for consumers in the utilization of elec- 
tronic funds transfer services. 

H.R. 12776. May 18, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
quire the financing of disability insurance 
benefits from general revenues, to reduce 
social security tax rates on employment and 
self-employment income, to reduce disabil- 
ity benefits to reflect a recipient’s need based 
on family income, and to require the pub- 
lication and dissemination to disability ex- 
aminers of standard regulations defining 
physical and mental impairment for pur- 
poses of making disability determinations. 
Requires the establishment of a training 
program for State and Federal officials who 
make determinations of disability. 

H.R. 12777. May 18, 1978. Agriculture; In- 
national Relations; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; Ways and Means. Establishes a 
National Board of Agricultural Governors to: 
(1) set parity prices and comprehensive cost 
of production prices for agricultural com- 
modities; (2) establish a national production 
goal and allocate acreage allotments or mar- 
keting quotas; (3) establishing a program 
to acquire reserve stocks; (4) establish im- 
port quotas; (5) conduct producer referen- 
dums on proposed regulations; and (6) es- 
tablish and administer all agricultural and 
marketing programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

H.R. 12778. May 18, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue code to ex- 
clude from gross income statutory subsist- 
ence allowances received by State police 
officers between 1969 and 1978. 

H.R. 12779. May 18, 1978. Small Business. 
Amends the Small Business Act to direct 
each Federal agency engaged in rulemaking 
to prepare a written analysis of whether it 
is legal, feasible, and desirable to exempt 
small businesses from a rule or whether the 
agency should promulgate a rule with lesser 
compliance standards for small businesses. 

H.R. 12780. May 18, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Limits the number of individ- 
uals in the civil service employed by the 
United States to the number so employed on 
January 1, 1977. 

H.R. 12781. May 18, 1978. Government Op- 
erations. Directs the Comptroller General of 
the United States to audit the gold held by 
the United States on the first day of each 
fiscal year and to report his findings to the 
Congress. 

H.R. 12782. May 18, 1978. Judiciary. Amends 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to au- 
thorize the seizure and forfeiture of vessels, 
vehicles, and aircraft used to illegally trans- 
port aliens into the United States. 

Sets forth exceptions to such authority, 
including a vessel, vehicle, or aircraft used as 
a common carrier unless the owner or other 
person in charge was at the time of the al- 
leged illegal act a consenting party or privy 
thereto. 

Provides for such seizure without a war- 
rant if incident to an arrest, or if the Attor- 
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ney General has probable cause to believe 
such illegal transport occurred. 

H.R. 12783. May 18, 1978. Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. Authorizes a cer- 
tain nonprofit corporation to have medals 
struck in commemoration of the XIII Olym- 
pic Winter Games to be held in Lake Placid, 
New York in 1980. 

H.R. 12784. May 18, 1978. Agriculture; 
Ways and Means. Authorizes the President 
to prohibit the importation of sugar from 
any country not a member of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Organization, and to other- 
wise regulate foreign trade in sugar to im- 
plement the International Sugar Agreement. 
Authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
impose quotas and fees on the importation 
of sugar and “sugar-containing products.” 

H.R, 12785. May 18, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
move the sales price limitation on the ex- 
clusion of residential sales gains by the 
elderly. Provides for the payment of interest 
on excess taxes withheld from individual 
wages. Excludes the first $100 in interest or 
dividends on withdrawable savings deposits 
and debt securities. Provides for annual 
cost-of-living adjustments to personal ex- 
emptions and the individual income tax 
rates, Allows an individual income tax credit 
for a portion of the educational expenses of 
the taxpayer, his spouse and any dependents. 

H.R. 12786. May 18, 1978. Armed Services. 
Requires the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency to prepare a study of the special 
civil defense needs of areas which contain 
significant elements of the United States 
strategic nuclear retaliatory forces. 

H.R. 12787. May 18, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Subjects specified kinds of preserved beef and 
veal products to the policy of Congress re- 
lated to the restrictions of beef imports. 
Revises the formula for the determination 
of beef and veal import quotas. Repeals the 
authority of the President to suspend a proc- 
lamation limiting beef imports. Directs the 
President to limit beef imports at any one 
port of entry in order to insure the geo- 
graphical distribution of such imports. De- 
clares it the policy of Congress that a quota 
should be imposed upon the importation of 
cattle. Directs the President to impose such 
limitation and to limit such imports at any 
one port of entry. 

H.R. 12788. May 18, 1978. Ways and Means; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Amends 
Title XVIII (Medicare) of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate the requirement that home 
health agencies providing medical services 
under such Title have a nonprofit, tax-ex- 
empt status or a license granted by the State 
in which is provides such services. 

H.R. 12789. May 18, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
empt certain taxicabs from the Federal ex- 
Pond tax on gasoline, diesel and special motor 
uels. 

H.R. 12790. May 18, 1978. Ways and 
Means; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Amends Title XVIII (Medicare) of the 
Social Security Security Act to provide pay- 
ment for optometric and medical vision care 
under the supplementary medical insurance 
program. 

H.R. 12791. May 18, 1978. Agriculture; In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce; Science and 
Technology; Ways and Means. Directs the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Energy to 
conduct research programs regarding the use 
a peroneal products in the development 
of fuel. 


Amends the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a (1) deduction with respect 
to the amortization of any qualified ethanol- 
producing facility; and (2) tax credit to 
eligible taxpayers for each gallon of gasoline 
containing at least tem percent ethanol sold 
to the public. 

Provides federally guaranteed loans for 
the construction of ethanol-producing facil- 
ities. 
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Amends the Clean Air Act to exempt any 
fuel mixed with ethanol from certain pro- 
hibitions under such Act. 

H.R. 12792. May 18, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Establishes within the internal Revenue 
Service an Office of Taxpayer Services to 
assist taxpayers with iniormation and to 
receive and evaluate complaints of im- 
proper, abusive, or inefficient service by rev- 
enue personnel. 

Establishes civil and criminal penalties for 
investigations of matters unrelated to the 
tax laws, and for the violation of other con- 
stitutional and legal rights guaranteed to 
taxpayers. 

Requires the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare and distribute pamphlets advising 
taxpayers of their rights and of appeal pro- 
cedures. 

Requires a continuing audit of the admin- 
istration of Federal Revenue laws by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

H.R. 12793. May 18, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act to require States having agreements for 
coverage of their employees under the sys- 
tem of insurance established by such title 
to make payments and reports on a calendar- 
quarter basis. 

H.R. 12794. May 19, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income statutory subsist- 
ence allowances received by police officers 
after 1969. 

H.R. 12795. May 19, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the General Education Pro- 
visions Act to delete the name of a student 
from the definition of directory information 
which may be released without a student's 
consent, 

Authorizes educational institutions to 
release names of students to an individual 
or organization without a student’s consent 
provided that such requests designate whole 
class membership rolls of students at the 
same chronological level of progression, or 
graduates of a particular year. 

H.R. 12796. May 19, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the National Visitor 
Center Facilities Act of 1968 to increase the 
amount which shall be made available from 
funds authorized to be appropriated to the 
Secretary of the Interior for Supplemental 
alterations and construction as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary for the provision of 
adequate facilities for visitors at the Na- 
tional Visitor Center, Washington, D.C. 

H.R. 12797. May 19, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the Secretary of the Army to pre- 
scribe the oath to be taken by appointees 
to the United States Military Academy. 

H.R. 12798. May 19, 1978. Armed Services. 
Removes the limitation on the number of 
cadets or midshipmen who may be appointed 
to the Reserves from the two-year Senior 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps course. 

H.R. 12799. May 19, 1978. Armed Services. 
Stipulates that Corps of Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy may be commanded 
by commissioned officers of the Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps, as well as by Army 
commissioned officers. 

H.R. 12800. May 19, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Public 
Fealth Service Act to extend authorization 
of anpronriations through fiscal year 1981 
f-r specified programs. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to make grants for proj- 
ects to demonstrate innovative methods of 
providing health care to medicaHy under- 
served populations in nonmetropolitan areas. 

Requires the Secretary to provide for the 
care and treatment without charge of any 
person suffering from Hansen's disease. 

Authorizes grants for preventive health 
activities. 

Authorizes appropriations through fiscal 
year 1981 for the prevention of hypertension. 

H.R. 12801. May 19, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to: (1) 
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reduce corporate tax rates; (2) repeal the 
investment tax credit; (3) disallow special 
exclusions from gross income for interest 
earned on industrial development bonds and 
for amounts used for shipping industry con- 
struction; (4) disallow deductions for certain 
depreciation expenses, for intangible drilling 
costs of oil and gas wells, and for certain 
income of Domestic International Sales Cor- 
porations (DISC) and Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporations; (5) repeal percentage 
depletion allowances and special capital 
gains treatment for certain mining produc- 
tion activities; and (6) establish a tax credit 
for contributions to employee stock owner- 
ship plans. 

H.R. 12802. May 19, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Establishes a second career program, 
administered by the Secretary of Labor, to 
redress the pattern of discrimination against 
workers over 40 and assist such workers in 
finding careers, Establishes an Institute on 
Age and Employment to develop a formal 
plan on how to utilize workers over 40 most 
effectively. 

H.R. 12803. May 19, 1978. Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Amends the Ports and 
Waterways Safety Act of 1972 to require that 
bulk cargo vessels subject to the Act can be 
equipped with the best available pollution 
control equipment and that certain United 
States oil tankers be equipped with a segre- 
gated ballast capacity. 

H.R. 12804. May 22, 1978. Ways and Means, 
Prohibits the taxation of any amount re- 
ceived by an employee as an employee bene- 
fit (other than any amount received as wages 
or compensation) unless Federal law specifi- 
cally identifies such benefit as being subject 
to taxation. 

H.R. 12805. May 22, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Amends the Fishery Conserva- 
tion and Management Act of 1976 to (1) in- 
clude fish processing at sea within the cov- 
erage of such Act; (2) revise total and in- 
dividual foreign fishing allocations within 
specified United States fisheries; (3) revise 
certain foreign fishing permit requirements; 
and (4) prohibit transfers of United States 
harvested fish to foreign ships without the 
required fishing permits or outside the 
United States’ fishery conservation zone. 

H.R. 12806. May 22, 1978. International Re- 
lations. Amends the Peace Corps Act to es- 
tablish the Peace Corps Foundation to as- 
sume the functions of the Peace Corps, and 
to revise the employment conditions, com- 
pensation, and assignment of Peace Corps 
volunteers. Transfers the assets and Mabili- 
ties of the Peace Corps to the Foundation. 

H.R. 12807. May 22, 1978. Agriculture. Di- 
rects the Secretary of Agriculture to issue a 
plan for financing and carrying out a re- 
search and education program with respect 
to freestone peaches. 

H.R. 12808. May 22, 1978. District of Co- 
lumbia. Authorizes the Temporary Commis- 
sion on Financial Oversight of the District 
of Columbia to enter into contracts with the 
government of the District of Columbia with 
respect to financial planning services and 
auditing services. Removes the requirement 
that contracts negotiated for such purposes 
must be fixed price contracts. 

H.R. 12809. May 22, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide cost-of-living adjustments for the in- 
dividual income tax rates and withholding 
tables. 

H.R. 12810. May 22, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the National Pro- 
ductivity and Quality of Working Life Act 
of 1975 to extend the National Center for 
Productivity and Quality of Working Life 
through fiscal year 1979. Authorizes the 
President to transfer the functions, staff and 
property of the Center to departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

H.R. 12811. May 22, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Federal Meat Inspection Act to 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to ap- 
point inspectors to examine and inspect the 
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method by which cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
horses, mules, and other equines are slaugh- 
tered and handled in slaughtering establish- 
ments inspected under the act. 

Directs the condemnation and destruction 
for food purposes of all carcasses and parts 
thereof which are not slaughtered in accord- 
ance with the prescribed methods of humane 
slaughter. 

Prohibits the importation of any carcasses 
and parts thereof not slaughtered in accord- 
ance with such humane methods. 

H.R. 12812. May 22, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Changes the observance of 
Memorial Day from the last Monday in May 
to May 30. 

H.R. 12813. May 22, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Packers and Stockyards Act 1921, 
to repeal the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to determine rates and charges 
for stockyard services. Requires the author- 
ized State department, agency, or association 
which is registered as a market agency to 
determine brand inspection fees. 

H.R. 12814. May 22, 1978. Armed Services. 
Stipulates that the regular military compen- 
sation for overseas personnel shall be ad- 
justed periodically to reflect any changes 
since January 1, 1977, in the rate of exchange 
between the dollar and the official currency 
of the country in which such personnel is 
stationed, except where such adjustment 
would reduce the compensation below that 
payable on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

H.R. 12815. May 22, 1978. Agriculture; Ways 
and Means. Authorizes the President to pro- 
hibit the importation of sugar from any 
country not a member of the International 
Sugar Organization, and to otherwise regu- 
late foreign trade in sugar to implement the 
International Sugar Agreement. Authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to impose quotas 
and fees on the importation of sugar and 
“sugar-containing products.” 

H.R. 12816. May 22, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Authorizes appropriations 
for Federal-aid highway programs, highway 
safety projects and mass transportation proj- 
ects. Authorizes the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to make Federal financial assistance 
available for State projects for highway 
bridge replacement, interstate highway resur- 
facing, traffic control signalization and urban 
bikeways. Authorizes the Secretary to carry 
out specified transportation demonstration 
projects. 

Amends the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act to revise Federal financial assistance pro- 
grams under such Act. 

H.R. 12817. May 22, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends title XX (grants to States for serv- 
ices) of the Social Security Act to: (1) in- 
crease the ceiling on the total amount 
allocable to the States for social services; (2) 
require the involvement of local officials in 
the formulation of a statewide services pro- 
gram plan; (3) extend certain provisions of 
Public Law 94-401 pertaining to day care 
services; (4) authorize funds for the emer- 
gency shelter of adults in danger of physical 
or mental abuse; and (5) authorize appro- 
priations for Guam, Puerto Rico, the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 

H.R. 12818. May 22, 1978. Armed Services. 
Establishes an oil shale technology demon- 
stration program within the Department of 
Energy to test the commercial, social, and 
environmental viability of oil shale tech- 
nologies. Authorizes Federal financial assist- 
tance to affected States and localities for 
essential community planning and develop- 
ment activities necessitated by this act. 

H.R. 12819. May 22, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mint and issue $1 coins bear- 
ing the likeness of Susan B. Anthony. 

H.R. 12820. May 22, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Youth Conservation Corps 
Act to change the ceiling on authorizations 
under such act to a minimum authorization. 
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H.R. 12821. May 23, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Expands the boundaries of the 
Indiana Dunes Nationa] Lakeshore. Increases 
the lakeshore’s advisory commission mem- 
bership. Prohibits land acquisition under 
specified circumstances, Authorizes appro- 
priations for construction of a marine within 
the lakeshore. 

H.R. 12822. May 23, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1974 to repeal the 
emergency financial operating assistance pro- 
vided in such act for the costs of providing 
certain mandatory rail passenger service. 

Directs the Secretary of Transportation to 
reimburse States and local public bodies and 
agencies for the cost of modernizing and re- 
habilitating rolling stock, and publicly owned 
road beds, and for the costs of supporting 
or operating class I electric railways. 

H.R. 12823. May 23, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Allows the sale of rights to use 
water for privately owned land in the Im- 
perial Irrigation District in California with- 
out regard to acreage, residence, and payment 
restrictions of the Reclamation Act of 1902. 

H.R. 12824. May 23, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code to abolish 
the Disability Insurance Trust Fund and 
provide instead for the payment of disability 
insurance benefits from general revenues. 

Reduces employment and self-employment 
tax rates below the rates established by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1977. 

H.R. 12825. May 23, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Reyenue Code to pro- 
vide that an individual's allowable charitable 
contributions shall be deducted when de- 
termining the individual's adjusted gross 
income; thereby providing the deduction to 
individuals who do not itemize. 

H.R. 12826. May 23, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that gain from the sale of a taxpayer’s 
residence will not be deferred if within one 
year (instead of 18 months) before the date 
of such sale, the taxpayer sold his principal 
residence at a gain, and such gain was not 
recognized for income tax purposes. 

H.R. 12827. May 23, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Repeals the provision of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1977 which eliminates the 
monthly retirement earnings exemption un- 
der which an individual who earns less than 
a specified exempt amount in any month may 
receive full social security benefits under 
the Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance program for that month regardless of 
the amount of such individual's total earn- 
ings for the year. 

H.R. 12828. May 23, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to per- 
mit tax-exempt organizations to conduct 
conventions and trade show activities de- 
signed to educate individuals engaged in a 
particular industry about new products and 
services or new rules or regulations affecting 
such industry without subjecting such ex- 
empt organization to the unrelated business 
tax. 

H.R. 12829. May 23, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Amends the Mineral Leasing 
Act for Acquired Lands to provide that in the 
case of Camp Swift, Texas, environmental 
impact statements shall not be required with 
respect to the issuance of specified coal or 
lignite leases on military lands. 

H.R. 12830. May 23, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Establishes an administrative 
procedure and guidelines to be followed by a 
newly created office of the Department of 
Interior in determining whether or not In- 
dian tribes shall be granted Federal recog- 
nition. 

H.R. 12831. May 23, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Amends the Mineral Leasing Act 
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of 1920 to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to exchange Federal coal leases and 
to modify existing Federal coal leases to in- 
clude additional lease acreage. 

H.R. 12832. May 23, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Provides that an individual who reenters ac- 
tive military service within 90 days after the 
date of such individual's discharge from 
military service shall have the one year limi- 
tation for applying for Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration outpatient dental care (necessitated 
by a service-connected injury or condition) 
measured from the date of such subsequent 
military discharge. 

H.R. 12833. May 23, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Airport and Air- 
way Development Act of 1970 to increase 
authorizations of appropriations for airport 
development programs for fiscal years 1979 
and 1980. Authorizes additional appropria- 
tions for the purpose of developing general 
aviation airports for such fiscal years. 

H.R. 12834. May 23, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs; Judiciary. Extinguishes all 
claims by any Indian involving any transfer 
of lands or waters located within the State 
of Maine from, by, or on behalf of any Indian, 
including but not limited to, transfers pur- 
suant to State statutes. 

Stipulates that any Indian whose claim 
to occupancy, possession, or trespass was ex- 
tinguished by this Act shall have the right 
to maintain an action against the United 
States for damages on the grounds that the 
transfers, when made, were in violation of 
the laws of the United States. 

H.R. 12835. May 23, 1978. Government Op- 
erations; Small Business. Amends the Office 
of Federal Procurement Policy Act to require 
the payment of interest on contract pay- 
ments which are overdue under Federal con- 
tracts with small businesses. 

H.R. 12836. May 23, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 to stipulate that nothing 
in such Act shall be construed to authorize 
any regulation designed to restrict hunting, 
sport fishing, or shooting sports or to es- 
tablish safety or health standards for work 
performed in any location which is cus- 
tomarily used for such activities. 

H.R. 12837. May 23, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the Secretary of Defense to 
waive provisions of law relating to govern- 
ment contracts with respect to contracts for 
property or services to be made from a 
friendly foreign government or international 
organization where such a waiver will facil- 
itate cooperation relating to North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization defense equipment. 

H.R. 12838. May 23, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title IV, part A (Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children) of the Social Se- 
curity Act to extend the period in which 
States will receive additional Federal fi- 
nancial assistance for programs under such 
Title. Increases the ceiling on total funds 
allocable among the States beginning in the 
first quarter after September 30, 1978. 

H.R. 12839. May 23, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to al- 
low a tax credit for 70 percent of the State 
and local individual income tax paid by an 
individual taxpayer. 

Disallows tax reductions for State and 
local individual income taxes and for State 
and local general sales taxes. 

H.R. 12840. May 23, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares four individuals lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence, 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12841. May 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Prohibits the Internal Revenue Service from 
issuing any regulation between May 1, 1978, 
and October 1, 1979, providing for the in- 
clusion of any fringe benefit in gross in- 
come for the purposes of taxation. 

H.R. 12842. May 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to al- 
low a surviving spouse to treat as furnished 
consideration, for estate tax purposes, up 
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to a 50 percent share of any joint farm or 
small business property which was unpaid 
for at the time of marriage, determined at 
the rate of two percent a year if such spouse 
actually participates in the operation of 
such farm or small business. 

H.R. 12843. May 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income statutory subsist- 
ence allowances received by police officers 
after 1969. 

H.R. 12844. May 24, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Sets the postal rate for per- 
sonal domestic letter mail of individuals 
sealed against inspection. Requires the Postal 
Service to maintain the rate for the class of 
mail established by this Act at a certain per- 
centage of the rate for the transmission of 
ordinary letters sealed against inspection. 

H.R. 12845. May 24, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the Comptroller 
General to hire, compensate, promote, and 
separate employees of the General Account- 
ing Office on the basis of merit and in ac- 
cordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Comptroller General, and without regard 
to existing provisions governing the employ- 
ment of Federal workers. 

H.R. 12846. May 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
a ten percent investment tax credit for the 
construction of enclosures or structures used 
exclusively for the housing, raising, or feed- 
ing of poultry or their produce. 

H.R. 12847. May 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title II (Old-Age, Survivors, and Dis- 
ability Insurance) of the Social Security Act 
to require States having agreements for cov- 
erage of their employees under the system 
of insurance established by such Title to 
make payments and reports on a calendar- 
quarter basis. 

H.R. 12848. May 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Trade Act of 1974 to include in 
the articles reserved from Presidential tariff 
reduction or elimination negotiations, those 
articles on which action has been taken un- 
der the Agricultura] Act of 1956 provisions for 
agreements limiting exports and imports of 
agricultural commodities, products, textiles, 
and textile products. 

H.R. 12849. May 24, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs, Authorizes national bank- 
ing associations to underwrite and deal in 
non-general obligations of States and cities. 

Sets limitations and restrictions on deal- 
ings in such obligations by national banking 
associations. 

H.R. 12850. May 24, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Amends the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to provide for public 
outdoor recreation facilities and fish and 
wildlife enhancement and to acquire such 
lards as necessary which are adjacent to 
water resources development projects where 
& non-Federal public body or Federal agency 
is unwilling or unable to properly administer 
project land. 

H.R. 12851. May 24, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to permit 
the recipient of a disability pension to elect 
to exclude a portion of such pension from 
his taxable income after he has reached 
age 65. 

H.R. 12852, May 24, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Exempts certain highway 
construction and improvement projects from 
the environmental impact statement require- 
ments of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969. 

H.R. 12853. May 24, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 to include the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration of 
the Department of Labor within the defini- 
tions of employer and employee for purposes 
of coverage under such Act. 

H.R, 12854. May 24, 1978. Judiciary. Declares 
a certain individual an- immediate relative, 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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H.R. 12855. May 24, 1978. Judiciary. Declares 
a certain individual lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence, under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12856, May 24, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay a speci- 
fied sum to a certain individual. 

H.R. 12857. May 24, 1978. Judiciary. Declares 
@ certain individual lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence, under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

H.R, 12858. May 25, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs, Authorizes the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to make 
grants and to provide other forms of as- 
sistance to neighborhood organizations for 
planning and carrying out housing, economic, 
and community development, and for neigh- 
borhood conservation and revitalization 
projects. 

H.R. 12859. May 25, 1978. Banking, Finance 
aad Urban Affairs; Education and Labor. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, in consultation with the Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Arts, to make grants to, or contract with, 
nonprofit organizations for programs to re- 
vitalize both urban communities and neigh- 
borhoods commercially and culturally. 

H.R. 12860. May 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Provides for a settlement of Indian land 
claims within the State of Rhode Island. 


Establishes in the United States Treasury 
the Rhode Island Indian Claims Settlement 
Fund. 

H.R. 12861. May 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Establishes an urban park and recreation 
recovery p to provide assistance for 
the rehabilitation and development of recre- 
ation areas and facilities to local 
governments. 

H.R. 12862. May .25, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Directs that Federal Employees Group Life 
Insurance be made available at any time 
before retirement to any otherwise eligible 
Member of Congress or congressional em- 
ployee who is not covered by such insurance. 
Stipulates that no Member or employee who 
is already covered by such insurance shall 
be required to provide medical evidence of 
insurability as a condition for optional addi- 
tional insurance. 

H.R. 12863. May 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 

Amends the Internal Revenue code to ex- 
clude from gross income statutory subsist- 
ence allowances received by State police of- 
ficers between 1969 and 1978. 

H.R. 12864. May 25, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


Amends the Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976 to add to its pur- 
poses the establishment of Regional Fishery 
Management Councils as the primary bodies 
for the preparation of fishery management 
plans. 

Establishes in the Treasury of the United 
States a Foreign Fishing Enforcement Fund 
consisting of fees paid to the Secretary of 
Commerce by foreign fishing vessels for fish- 
ing permits. 


H.R. 12865. May 25, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Modifies the exterior boundaries 
of the San Juan and San Isabel National 
Forests in the State of Colorado. 

H.R. 12866. May 25, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act to allow credits against re- 
quired power investment return payments 
for expenditures for certified pollution con- 
trol facilities. 

H.R, 12867. May 25, 1978. Science and Tech- 
nology. Directs the Secretary of Energy and 
the Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to initiate a 
Solar Power Satellite Research, Development, 
and Demonstration Program to study tech- 
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nical problems regarding the viability of the 
solar power satellite concept. 

Requires the Secretary, after consultation 
with the Administrator, to submit to Con- 
gres. a comprehensive plan to implement the 
program. 

H.R, 12868. May 25, 1978. Judiciary. Adds 
a new rule to the Federal Rules of Evidence 
providing that evidence obtained as a re- 
sult of a search or seizure and which is rel- 
evant, obtained in good faith and is other- 
wise admissible shall not be excluded from 
evidence unless the court finds that such 
search or seizure was made in intentional 
violation of the fourth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

H.R, 12869. May 25, 1978. Judiciary. Makes 
specified changes in the places of holding 
Federal district courts, in the divisions 
within judicial districts, and in judicial dis- 
trict dividing lines. 

H.R. 12870. May 25, 1978. Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. Directs the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to identify on a continu- 
ing basis business concerns which are in 
danger of closing or relocating and whose 
closing or moving would cause substantial 
economic dislocation in the community. 

Provides, through the Secretary, loans for 
technical assistance and operating costs to 
an employee or employee/community corpo- 
ration so that it may assume ownership of 
& concern so identified. 

Authorizes loans to employees so that they 
may participate in a purchasing corporation. 

H.R, 12871. May 25, 1978, Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to 
lower from 65 to 62 the age requirement for 
the exclusion of gain on the sale or exchange 
of the taxpayer's principal residence. 

H.R. 12872. May 25, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Coinage Act 
of 1965 to change the size and weight of 
the one-dollar coin. Requires that such coins 
bear on the obverse side the likeness of 
Harriett R. Tubman superimposed over that 
of Suan B. Anthony and on the reverse the 
unfurled flag of the United States. 

H.R. 12873. May 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
store part of the pre-1969 tax treatment of 
capital gains by repealing the capital gains 
iten of tax preference for the minimum 
tax; lowering the corporate alternative tax 
to 25 percent of net capital gain; and lower- 
ing the alternative individual tax to 25 per- 
cent of net capital gain. 

H.R. 12874. May 25, 1978. Science and 
Technology. Requires the Secretary of Energy 
to develop research, development, and dem- 
onstration program concerning the use of 
solar photovoltaic energy systems. 

H.R. 12875. May 25, 1978. Ways and Means; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Amends 
Title XVIII (Medicare) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to authorize payment under the 
supplementary medical insurance program 
for foot care involving the cutting and re- 
moval of corns, warts, and callouses and the 
trimming of club nails. 

H.R. 12876. May 25, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Creates a Solar Energy 
Development Bank to make long-term, low- 
interest loans to encourage the use of solar 
energy in commercial and residential dwell- 
ings. Establishes a Solar Energy Fund in the 
Treasury of the United States to finance the 
activities of the Bank. 

H.R. 12877. May 25, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Creates a Solar Energy 
Development Bank to make long-term, low- 
interest loans to encourage the use of solar 
energy in commercial and residential dwell- 
ings. Establishes a Solar Energy Fund in the 
Treasury of the United States to finance the 
activities of the bank. 

H.R. 12878. May 25, 1978. Armed Services. 
Revises military health care operations by: 
(1) appointing regional civilian administra- 
tions; (2) requiring the development of 
budgeting and services programs by health 
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care facilities; (3) authorizing private phy- 
sicians to provide services at military facil- 
ities; (4) providing performance incentives 
for military medical personnel; and (5) re- 
quiring the recovery of the cost of military 
health care services for insurers and em- 
ployees. 

H.R. 12879. May 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to (1) 
remove the limitation on the amount of the 
income tax credit allowed employers who hire 
unemployed individuals; (2) make the credit 
refundable; (3) limit the types of tax against 
which the credit may be applied; and (4) 
restrict its application to the hiring of indi- 
viduals between the ages of 16 and 19. 

H.R. 12880. May 25, 1978, Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Local Public 
Works Capital Development and Investment 
Act of 1976 to increase the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated to carry out such Act 
to $10,000,000. 

H.R. 12881. May 25, 1978. Science and Tech- 
nology. Repeals the Metric Conversion Act of 
1975, which established the United States 
Metric Board in order to facilitate voluntary 
conversion to the use of the metric system of 
measurement, 

H.R. 12882. May 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States to permit the importation free of duty 
of certain gloves and trousers designed for 
use in forestry. 

H.R. 12883. May 25, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Directs that Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance be made available at 
any time before retirement to any otherwise 
eligible Member of Congress or congressional 
employee who is not covered by such insur- 
ance. 

Stipulates that no Member or employee 
who is already covered by such insurance 
shall be required to provide medical evidence 
of insurability as a condition for optional 
additional insurance. 

H.R. 12884. May 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States to permit the duty-free entry of ma- 
terials certified to the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms by the Secretary of Energy to be petro- 
leum or petroleum products the entry of 
which is necessary for the Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve Program. 

H.R. 12885. May 25, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Denies pension and survivor's 
annuity benefits to any Federal employee 
who is convicted of any felony committed in 
connection with his or her Federal employ- 
ment or who has fied the United States to 
avoid prosecution for any such felony. 

H.R. 12886. May 25, 1978. Agriculture. Pro- 
hibits the movement of any biological con- 
trol organism into, through, or within the 
United States without the authorization of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

H.R, 12887. May 25, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Authorizes the Secretary of 
the Army, acting through the Chief of En- 
gineers, to compensate owners for damage 
to water wells or springs caused by construc- 
tion of the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 
project. 

H.R. 12888. May 25, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to per- 
mit residents of Guam to invest private re- 
tirement funds in tax-exempt pension, 
profit-sharing, or stock bonus plans. 

H.R. 12889. May 25, 1978. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes a certain individual to file a claim 
for credit or refund for overpayment of fed- 
era] income taxes. 

H.R. 12890. May 25, 1978. Judiciary. Re- 
lieves a certain former Air force member of 
lability to repay any amount which may be 
due the United States because of specified 
overpayments of basic allowance for quarters. 

H.R. 12891. May 25, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares a certain individual lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
wage unane the Immigration and National- 
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H.R. 12892. May 31, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Requires the Secretary of 
the Army, acting through the Chief of En- 
gineers, to relocate a certain water supply 
intake facility in South Dakota. 

H.R. 12893. May 31, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Establishes a program of 
grants by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to the States to assist 
in the implementation and execution of 
State community conservation and develop- 
ment strategies. 

H.R. 12894. May 31, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make grants and enter into contracts for 
establishing, maintaining, and expanding 
family planning projects with particular em- 
phasis on adolescents. 

H.R, 12895. May 31, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs, 
Sets increased flat rates for veterans’ non- 
service-connected disability pension, aid- 
and-attendance allowance, and survivors’ 
benefits. Revises the list of specified cate- 
gories of payments excluded from the deter- 
mination of annual income for benefit pay- 
ment purposes. Requires pension applicants 
to report the income of each spouse and 
child on account of whom added pension is 
applied for or received. 

H.R. 12896. May 31, 1978. International 
Relations. Amends the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 to require the Secretary of State to 
report to the Congress on human rights in 
foreign countries receiving assistance under 
such Act every second year (presently each 
year). Requires such report to include the 
status of internationally recognized human 
rights in all countries except those countries 
wherein a report is required for security as- 
sistance (presently the report is limited to 
countries receiving development assistance). 

H.R, 12897. May 31, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to create 
the World Peace Tax Fund and a Board of 
Trustees to administer the Fund and to make 
grants for research and other projects aimed 
at achieving world peace. 

Permits persons conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war to designate his or her 
income, gift, or estate taxes to be paid into 
the Fund. 

H.R. 12898. May 31, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Authorizes the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, to make grants to any State, municipal- 
ity, or intermunicipal or interstate agency 
for up to 25 percent of the costs of operating 
and maintaining publicly owned treatment 
works. 

H.R. 12899. May 31, 1978, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 to pro- 
vide incentives for increased petroleum pro- 
duction through the use of tertiary recovery 
processes. 

H.R. 12900. May 31, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the National 
Housing Act to enlarge the class of “historic 
structures” for which the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development may insure re- 
habilitation loans. 

Increases the limit on the size of a loan 
financing a historic structure preservation 
which may be insured under this Act. 

H.R. 12901. May 31, 1978. Science and 
Technology. Directs the Secretary of Energy 
and the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration to initiate 
a Solar Power Satellite Research, Develop- 
ment, and Demonstration Program to study 
technical problems regarding the viability of 
the solar power satellite concept. 

Requires the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Administrator, to submit to Con- 
gress, by January 3, 1979, a comprehensive 
plan to implement the Program. 

H.R. 12902. May 31, 1978. Ways and Means. 
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Amends the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States to suspend the customs duty on gyp- 
sum building boards and laths. 

H.R. 12903. May 31, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Directs the Internal Revenue Service, during 
the years 1976-1979, not to adopt a position 
which is inconsistent with audit practices 
and regulations in effect December 31, 1975, 
in determining whether an individual is an 
employee for purposes of social security taxa- 
tion, unemployment taxation, and income tax 
withholding. 

H.R. 12904. May 31, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Coinage Act 
of 1965 to change the size and weight of the 
one-dollar coin and to require that the ob- 
verse side of such coin bear the likeness of 
Susan B. Anthony, 

H.R. 12905. May 31, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income a corporate stock 
distribution to a stockholder based upon the 
reinvestment of stock dividends in the cor- 
poration by such stockholder pursuant to his 
election to participate in a qualified divid- 
end reinvestment plan, as defined in this 
Act. 

H.R. 12906. May 31, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Increases the amount of regu- 
lar group life insurance to which Federal 
employees are entitled to up to twice the 
annual salary of such employee. Decreases 
the contribution of such employee for such 
insurance. Permits the continuation of reg- 
ular and optional life insurance during the 
retirement of any Federal employee who has 
been insured by such Insurance for a period 
of five years immediately preceding such per- 
son's date of retirement. 

Authorizes the provision of additional op- 
tional life insurance on the life of such em- 
ployee and on the lives of such employee's 
family members. 

H.R. 12907. May 31, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
store part of the pre-1969 tax treatment of 
capital gains by repealing the capital gains 
item of tax preference for the minimum tax; 
lowering the corporate alternative tax to 25 
percent of net capital gain; and lowering the 
alternative individual tax to 25 percent of 
net capital gain. 

H.R. 12908. May 31, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
mote the survival of independent newspapers 
by providing for the establishment of tax 
exempt trusts for paying estate taxes on such 
papers, and by postponing the payment of 
estate taxes on such papers. 

H.R. 12909. May 31, 1978. Rules. Amends 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 to pro- 
hibit expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment from exceeding revenues except in time 
of war or national emergency declared by 
Congress. 

H.R. 12910. May 31, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Commodity Exchange Act to ex- 
tend the Commodity Futures Trading Com- 
mission through fiscal year 1981. Prohibits 
options trading without express permission 
from the Commission. Revises specified reg- 
istration, contract market designation, and 
grievance hearing procedures. 

H.R. 12911. May 31, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to elimi- 
nate the prohibition placed on income tax 
deductions for expenses incurred in attempt- 
ing to influence the general public on legis- 
lative matters, elections, or referendums. 

H.R. 12912. May 31, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pay 
a specified sum to a certain individual. 

H.R. 12913. May 31, 1978. Judiciary. Treats 
& certain individual as a citizen of Switzer- 
land for the purposes of taxes on income. 

H.R. 12914. May 31, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
the Secretary of Cemmerce, acting through 
the Commissioner of Patents, to extend a 
certain patent for seven years. 


H.R. 12915. June 1, 1978. Government Op- 
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erations. Modifies the membership of the 
National Archives Trust Fund Board. 

H.R. 12916. June 1, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Establishes a system of payments to or 
on behalf of workers who are totally dis- 
abled by or whose death was attributed to 
employment-related byssinosis (Brown Lung 
Disease). 

H.R. 12917. June 1, 1978. Agriculture. Re- 
quires the Secretary of Agriculture to com- 
pile and publish a report, to be revised every 
three years, containing specific recommenda- 
tions for a railroad transportation system 
adequate to meet the essential needs of the 
agricultural industry of the United States. 
Directs the Secretary to participate in all 
proceedings of any Federal agencies likely 
to make an impact on the agricultural in- 
dustry of the United States or on rural de- 
velopment in order to foster the cause of 
an efficient and economical transportation 
system serving such interests. 

H.R. 12918, June 1, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Stipulates that upon the 
withdrawal of approval of any portion of an 
Interstate Highway, the State involved, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, shall not be required to refund 
to the Highway Trust Fund any sums paid 
to the State for intangible costs. Stipulates 
that refunds shall not be required if the 
State applies such funds to an eligible trans- 
portation project or to a public conserva- 
tion or recreation purpose within ten years. 

H.R. 12919. June 1, 1978. Merchant Marine 
end Fisheries. Amends the Fishery Conserva- 
tion and Management Act of 1976 to increase 
the voting membership of the Pacific Re- 
gional Fishery Management Council. De- 
clares the intent of Congress under such Act 
regarding certain fishing considerations in 
inland waters. 

H.R. 12920. June 1, 1978. Judiciary. Pro- 
vides for the regulation of United States par- 
ticipation in international amateur sporting 
events, and for the promotion of amateur 
athletics generally, through national gov- 
erning bodies that are certified for individual 
sports and regulated by the United States 
Olympic Committee. 

H.R. 12921. June 1, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income statutory subsist- 
ence allowances received by police officers 
after 1969. 

H.R. 12922. June 1, 1978. Science and Tech- 
nology. Establishes in the United States 
Treasury a National Energy Trust Fund, 

Authorizes the Secretary of Energy to pro- 
vide assistance from such Fund for research, 
development, and technical demonstrations 
in the field of alternate energy sources. 

H.R. 12923. June 1, 1978. Government Op- 
erations. Establishes the Federal Audiovisual 
Commission to insure that all Federal audi- 
ovisual materials are procured from private 
sector producers and distributed to audi- 
ences not in the Government only through 
qualified private sector distribution organi- 
zations. 

H.R. 12924. June 1, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Increases the amounts of regu- 
lar and optional group life insurance avail- 
able to Federal employees. Establishes a plan 
of optional life insurance on family mem- 
bers. 

H.R. 12925. June 1, 1978. Rules, Requires 
the enactment of separate legislation for ap- 
propriations to any Federal agency for em- 
ployee salaries. 


H.R. 12926. June 1, 1978. Agriculture. 
Amends the Food Stamp Act of 1977 to 
grant eligibility to receive food stamps to 
individuals who participate in psychiatric 
residential treatment programs conducted by 
a private nonprofit organization or institu- 
tion approved, licensed, or certified by the 
State, for meals prepare@ and served under 
such programs. 
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H.R. 12927. June 1, 1978. Appropriations. 
Appropriates specified sums for fiscal year 
1979 to each of the military departments and 
their reserve components and to the defense 
agencies for military construction projects. 

H.R. 12928. June 1, 1978. Appropriations. 
Makes appropriations for fiscal year 1979 to 
the Department of Energy, the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies for public works. 

H.R. 12929. June 1, 1978. Makes appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1979 to the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and related agencies. 

H.R. 12930. June 1, 1978. Makes appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1979 to the Treasury 
Department, the United States Postal Serv- 
ice, the Executive Office of the President, and 
related agencies. 

H.R. 12931. June 1, 1978. Makes appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1979 for: (1) Foreign 
Assistance Act activities; (2) foreign mili- 
tary credit sales; (3) migration and refuge 
assistance; (4) payments to international 
financial institutions; and (5) the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Sets forth limitations on such appropria- 
tions. 

H.R. 12932. June 1, 1978. Makes appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1979 to the Department 
of the Interior, Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Energy, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies. 

H.R. 12933. June 1, 1978. Appropriates spec- 
ified amounts for the various components 
of the Department of Transportation for fis- 
cal year 1979. Appropriates specified amounts 
for fiscal year 1979 to: (1) the National 
Transportation Safety Board; (2) the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; (3) -the 
Panama Canal Zone Government; (4) the 
Civil Aeronautics Board; (5) the United 
States Railway Association; and (6) the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority. Sets forth restrictions on the use of 
funds made available under this Act. 

H.R. 12934. June 1, 1978. Appropriations. 
Makes appropriations for fiscal year 1979 to 
the Department of State, the Department of 
Justice, the Department of Commerce, the 
Judiciary and related agencies. 

H.R. 12935. June 1, 1978. Appropriations. 
Appropriates funds for the Legislative 
Branch for fiscal year 1979. 

H.R. 12936. June 1, 1978. Makes appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1979 to the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, to the 
Federal Disaster Assistance Administration 
and to independent, related agencies. 


H.R. 12937. June 1, 1978. Education and 
Labor; Government Operations; Ways and 
Means. Eliminates the exemptions of Con- 
gress and the United States from require- 
ments relating to employment and pay ac- 
tions, privacy, social security, and occupa- 
tional safety and health as are set forth in 
specified legislation. 

H.R. 12938. June 1, 1978. Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Authorizes the Secretary of Energy to make 
grants to specified States for the restoration 
of abandoned uranium mill sites. 

H.R. 12939. June 1, 1978. Agriculture; Inter- 
national Relations; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; Ways and Means. Establishes a 
National Board of Agricultural Governors to; 
(1) set parity prices and comprehensive cost 
of production prices for agricultural com- 
modities; (2) establish a national production 
goal and allocate acreage allotments or mar- 
keting quotas; (3) establish a program to 
acquire reserve stocks; (4) establish import 
quotas; (5) conduct producer referendums 
on proposed regulations; and (6) establish 
and administer all agricultural and market- 
ing programs of the Federal Government. 

H.R. 12940. June 1, 1978. Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. Removes residency requirements 
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and acreage limitations applicable to lands 
subject to reclamation laws. 

H.R. 12941, June 1, 1978. Judiciary. Author- 
izes the issuance of a visa and admission for 
permanent residence to the United States of 
& specified individual, under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12942. June 1, 1978. Judiciary. Directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay a speci- 
fied sum to a certain individual in full settle- 
ment of such individual's claims against the 
United States. 

H.R. 12943. June 1, 1978. Judiciary. Author- 
izes classification of two individuals as chil- 
dren for purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12944. June 1, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares a certain individual lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence, under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R. 12945. June 1, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Directs the Secretary of Com- 
merce to issue to a certain merchant mariner 
Specified decorations in recognition of such 
seaman's service during World War II. 

H.R. 12946, June 1, 1978. Judiciary. De- 
clares four individuals lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence, 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12947. June 2, 1978. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits, after specified dates: (1) any licensee 
or permittee from manufacturing, importing, 
or otherwise placing or receiving, in com- 
merce any explosive, or (2) any person from 
placing or receiving in commerce any explo- 
sive sold as military surplus, unless such sub- 
stance contains a material which permits 
identification of the manufacturer and date 
of manufacture after detonation and a ma- 
terial which permits detection of the sub- 
stance prior to detonation. 

H.R. 12948. June 2, 1978. House Adminis- 
tration. 

Requires candidates for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States 
to be chosen by direct Presidential primaries 
conducted in each of the States. 

Establishes guidelines for such primaries. 

H.R. 12949. June 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 

Amends the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
peal the carryover basis provisions enacted 
by the Tax Reform Act which provide that 
beneficiaries receiving property from a dece- 
dent's estate will retain the decedent's basis 
in the property. Restores prior law which 
“stepped up” or “stepped down” the prop- 
erty'’s basis to its market value at the time 
of death without imposing tax consequences 
on the appreciation or depreciation the prop- 
erty underwent while held by the decedent. 

H.R. 12950. June 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 

Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
tend the repurchase deadline for nonrec- 
ognition of gain on the sales of former resi- 
dences in the case of members of the armed 
forces who are stationed overseas or are 
required to live in government quarters. 

H.R. 12951. June 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income statutory subsist- 
ence allowances received by State police of- 
ficers between 1969 and 1978. 

H.R. 12952. June 2, 1978. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits any person acting under color of 
law, without a prior adversary court proceed- 
ing, from searching any place or seizing any 
things in the possession, custody, or con- 
trol of any person engaged in the gathering 
or dissemination of news for the print or 
broadcast media, unless with a warrant issued 
by a court upon probable cause that such 
person has committed or is committing a 
criminal offense. 

H.R. 12953. June 2, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act to allow credits against re- 
auired power investment return payments 
for expenditures for certified pollution con- 
trol facilities. 
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H.R. 12954. June 2, 1978. Appropriations. 
Rescinds specified funds under the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1978, for the Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Program of the Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, as contained in the message of the 
President of May 12, 1978 (H. Doc. 95-335). 

H.R. 12955. June 2, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Provides that a remarried spouse of a de- 
ceased veteran may be buried with such 
veteran in a national cemetery in the Na- 
tional Cemetery System if such spouse so 
elects and such spouse’s grave is adjacent 
to such veteran's grave. 

H.R. 12956. June 2, 1978. International Re- 
lations. Amends the Peace Corps Act to es- 
tablish the Peace Corps as a government cor- 
poration to assume the functions of the 
Peace Corps, to revise the employment condi- 
tions, compensation and assignment of vol- 
unteers. 

H.R. 12957. June 2, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Amends the Dingell-Johnson 
Sport Fish Restoration Act to deny bene- 
fits under that Act to any State which does 
not extend reciprocal fishing privileges to 
non-resident individuals who are aged 62 or 
over and hold valid fishing licenses issued 
by the State of their residency, 

H.R. 12958. June 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to increase 
the dollar amounts in each individual in- 
come tax bracket to refiect the rate of infia- 
tion as reported by the Secretary of Labor 
for the four previous quarters ending Sep- 
tember 30. 

H.R. 12959. June 2, 1978. Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Makes owners and lessees 
of vessels documented under the laws of 
the United States, for operation in foreign 
or domestic commerce or fisheries eligible 
to enter into agreements with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to establish a capital con- 
struction fund for replacing, acquiring, or 
reconstructing vessels. Redefines “qualified 
vessel” for such purposes. 

H.R. 12960. June 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to al- 
low handicapped individuals who are in- 
capable of operating highway vehicles an 
income tax deduction for their commuting 
expenses. 

H.R. 12961. June 2, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs 
Extends to fiscal year 1983 the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations to carry out a pilot 
program for the exchange of medical in- 
formation between Veterans’ Administration 
facilities and the medical community. 

H.R. 12962. June 2, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs 
Extends the authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to make grants for the 
construction of State home facilities for 
furnishing nursing home care to veterans to 
fiscal year 1984. 

H.R. 12963. June 2, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Requires that veterans receiving hospital. 
nursing home, or outpatient medical care 
from the Veterans’ Administration for non- 
service-connected disabilities be charged for 
such care to the extent that they have health 
insurance or similar contracts or rights with 
respect to such care, or have entitlement to 
private medical care under worker's com- 
pensation or automobile accident reparation 
statutes of any State. 

H.R. 12964, June 2, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs 
Authorizes a three year pilot program for 
the treatment and rehabilitation in con- 
tract facilities of veterans with alcohol or 
drug dependencies, 

H.R. 12965. June 2, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Limits the circumstances under which travel 
expenses for certain veterans traveling to or 
from a Veterans’ Administration facility in 
connection with the furnishing of medical 
care for non-seryice connected disabilities 
will be reimbursed. 

H.R. 12966. June 2, 1978. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Authorizes the Administrator of Veterans’ 
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Affairs to provide readjustment professional 
counseling to Vietnam era veterans and their 
families. 

H.R. 12967. June 2, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Social Security Act with respect 
to Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance by directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish pro- 
cedures for expediting: (1) replacement of 
lost, stolen or misdelivered benefit checks; 
(2) initial benefit payments; (3) hearings on 
eligibility; and (4) final determinations of 
eligibility. 

H.R. 12968. June 2, 1978. Small Business. 
Amends the Small Business Act and the Do- 
mestic Volunteer Service Act of 1973 to 
transfer to the Small Business Administra- 
tion the authority to conduct a program of 
volunteer assistance for small businesses. 
Includes the transfer of the SCORE (Service 
Corps of Retired Executives) and ACE (Ac- 
tive Corps of Executives) programs to the 
Administration from the ACTION Agency. 

H.R. 12969. June 2, 1978. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Higher Education Act of 
1965 to permit facilities constructed or ren- 
ovated with assistance under such Act to be 
used for religious worship, sectarian activ- 
ities, or for a school or department of 
divinity. 

H.R. 12970, June 2, 1978, Judiciary. De- 
clares a certain individual lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence, under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Aot. 

H.R. 12971. June 2, 1978. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes classification of a certain individual 
as a child for purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

H.R. 12972. June 5, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title XVI (Supplemental Security 
Income for the Aged, Blind, and Disabled) of 
the Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual may work without being considered 
as having engaged in substantial gainful ac- 
tivity, and thus forfeiting disability status, if 
such individual's earnings are at a rate that 
does not exceed the amount specified by this 
Act. Excludes from an individual's income, 
for purposes of determining eligibility for 
benefits under such Title, an amount equal 
to tie expenses which such individual in- 
curs in earning income. 

H.R. 12973. June 5, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends Title XX (Grants to States for Serv- 
ices) of the Social Security Act to: (1) in- 
crease the ceiling on the total amount al- 
locable to the States for social services; (2) 
require the involvement of local officials in 
the formulation of a statewide services pro- 
gram plan; (3) extend certain provisions of 
Public Law 94-401 pertaining to day care 
services; (4) authorize funds for the emer- 
gency shelter of adults in danger of physical 
or mental abuse; and (5) authorize appro- 
vriations for Guam, Puerto Rico, the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 

H.R. 12974. June 5, 1978. Agriculture; In- 
ternational Relations; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; Ways and Means. Establishes a 
National Board of Agricultural Governors to: 
(1) set parity prices and comprehensive cost 
of production prices for agricultural com- 
modities; (2) establish a national production 
goal and allocate acreage allotments or mar- 
keting quotas; (3) establish a program to ac- 
quire reserve stocks; (4) establish import 
quotas; (5) conduct producer rederendums 
on proposed regulations; and (6) establish 
and administer all agricultural and market- 
ing programs of the Federal Government. 

H.R. 12975. June 5, 1978. Ways and Means; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Amends 
Title XVIII (Medicare) of the Social Security 
Act to authorize payment for specified sery- 
ices performed by chiropractors, and physical 
examination, and related routine laboratory 
tests. 

H.R. 12976. June 5, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Federal Aviation 
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Act of 1958 to authorize free or reduced rate 
air transportation for any person, fifteen 
years of age or younger, who is traveling to 
the United States from any place outside 
thereof for the purpose of being adopted by 
any resident of the United States. 

H.R. 12977, June 5, 1978. Agriculture. De- 
clares that it is in the public interest to re- 
tain, protect and improve agricultural land, 
including land in and around urban areas, to 
reduce its conversion to nonagricultural 
uses and to limit the encroachment of in- 
dustrial activities. Establishes the Agricul- 
tural Land Review Commission to study, is- 
sue research grants, report and recommend 
pursuant to such policy. Authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to provide financial 
and technical assistance for pilot projects 
testing methods of retaining, protecting and 
improving such land. 

H.R. 12978. June 5, 1978. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Amends the Shipping Act, 
1916, to vest jurisdiction in the Federal Mari- 
time Commission over complaints against 
shippers, consignors, and consignees. 

Prohibits any shipper, consignor, or con- 
signee (or agent or employee thereof) of a 
common carrier by water in foreign com- 
merce from receiving or demanding less than 
the applicable Federal Maritime Commission 
cargo rates. 

H.R. 12979. June 5, 1978. Judiciary. Repeals 
various provisions authorizing appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court, including (1) 
direct appeal from a United States district 
court decision holding an Act of Congress 
unconstitutional in a civil proceeding to 
which the United States is a party; (2) ap- 
peal from a United States court of appeals 
decision holding a State statute unconsti- 
tutional; and (3) appeal from a decision of 
the highest court of a State holding a State 
statute constitutional. 

H.R. 12980. June 5, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Requires the issuance by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare of a descriptive monograph for ev- 
ery new drug entity or drug product manu- 
factured, imported into, exported from, or 
distributed in the United States. Provides 
procedures for the issuance, amendment, sus- 
pension, and revocation of such mono- 
graphs. 

Prescribes the content of informational 
and promotional drug product. labeling. 

Prohibits drug product licensees from dis- 
tributing free samples of prescription drugs. 
Forbids the disclosure by pharmacists to li- 
censees of information contained in pre- 
scriptions. 

Amends the Public Health Service Act to 
establish the National Center for Clinical 
Pharmacology to conduct and support re- 
search in clinical pharmacology and drug 
use in the United States. 

H.R. 12981. June 5, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service, Requires the preparation of an 
environmental impact statement for any ac- 
tion causing the movement of 100 or more 
Federal employees who are employed in an 
Executive agency from a place of employ- 
ment in one county to one or more places 
outside such county. 

H.R. 12982. June 5, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to re- 
quire the withholding of income taxes from 
sick pay and any disability retirement bene- 
fit paid to an individual. 

H.R, 12983. June 5, 1978, Interior and In- 
sular Affair. Replaces the existing acreage 
limitation of 160 acres of reclaimed land per 
individual with a maximum land holding of 
1,920 acres owned or leased by a farmer. Lim- 
its ownership of such land to 640 acres. 

Abolishes the residency requirement for 
qualified recipients. 

Restricts the transfer of water rights upon 
the sale of such land. 

H.R. 12984. June 5, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary 
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of the Treasury to offer gold for sale to the 
public in the form of gold medallions. Pro- 
vides for the issuance of such medallions. 

H.R. 12985. June 6, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to make 
the investment tax credit applicable to build- 
ings and their structural components used 
for research and industrial purposes. Makes 
permanent the ten percent investment tax 
credit. 

H.R. 12986. June 6, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Amends the Coinage Act 
of 1965 to change the size, weight, and de- 
sign of the one-dollar coin. Provides for the 
portrayal of the likeness of Georgia Neese 
Clark (Gray) on the obverse side. 

H.R. 12987. June 6, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to repeal 
the taxpayer's age requirement (65 years) 
and the dollar limitation on the adjusted 
sales price ($35,000) for the exclusion from 
gross income of gain realized on the sale of 
the taxpayer’s principal residence. 

H.R. 12988. June 6, 1978. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs; International Relations; Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries; Ways and Means. 
Disclaims extraterritorial sovereignty by the 
United States over deep seabeds. 

Requires exploration or commercial recov- 
ery of deep seabeds to be licensed in accord- 
ance with this Act. Directs the Secretary of 
Commerce to administer this Act, and to en- 
force civil and criminal penalties established 
herein. 

Sets forth the effects upon such licenses 
on subsequent international agreements. 

Imposes a tax on the removal of hard 
mineral resources from the deep seabed. 

Establishes a Deep Seabed Revenue Shar- 
ing Trust Fund in the United States 
Treasury. 

H.R. 12989. June 6, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Requires that until further Congressional ac- 
tion is taken, the determination of whether 
an individual is an employee for purposes of 
social security taxation, unemployment taxa- 
tion, and income tax withholding shall be 
made in accordance with audit practices and 
regulations in effect December 31, 1975. 

H.R. 12990. June 6, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1974 to authorize the use of 
certain additional military service in the 
computation of “years of service” for pur- 
poses of retirement under such Act. 

H.R. 12991. June 6, 1978. Armed Services. 
Amends the Military Selective Service Act to 
delete the requirement that Reserve officers 
who are ordered to active duty for not more 
than six months be on such duty for at least 
three months. 

H.R. 12992. June 6, 1978. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the use of CHAMPUS (Civilian 
Health and Medical Plan of the Uniformed 
Services) inpatient cost-sharing rates for 
surgery performed on an outpatient basis. 

H.R. 12993. June 6, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce, acting 
through the Economic Development Admin- 
istration, to make grants to States and units 
of local government for the purpose of fund- 
ing labor intensive public works projects on 
public buildings, including construction, 
renovation, demolition, and energy conserva- 
tion. 

H.R. 12994. June 6, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Amends the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 to 
increase the authorization of appropriations 
for fiscal year 1979 to carry out the special 
economic development and adjustment as- 
sistance program of such Act. 

H.R. 12995. June 6, 1978. Public Works and 
Transportation. Authorizes the appropriation 
of funds to provide for additional adminis- 
trative expenses of the Secretary of Com- 
merce including program evaluation costs as- 
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sociated with the implementation of the 
Local Public Works Capital Development and 
Investment Act of 1976, as amended. 

H.R. 12996. June 6, 1978. Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. Establishes an administrative pro- 
cedure and guidelines to be followed by a 
newly created office of the Department of In- 
terior in determining whether or not Indian 
tribes shall be granted Federal recognition. 

H.R. 12997. June 6, 1978. Small Business. 
Amends the Small Business Act to increase, 
to the maximum amounts payable under the 
executive schedule for Federal employees, the 
maximum allowable compensation and travel 
expenses for experts and consultants em- 
ployed by the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, 

H.R. 12998. June 6, 1978. Armed Services. 
Entitles members of a uniformed service to 
a continued basic allowance for quarters if 
entitled to such allowance prior to assign- 
ment to field or sea duty. 

H.R. 12999. June 6, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Requires that until further Congressional ac- 
tion is taken, the determination of whether 
an individual is an employee for purposes of 
social security taxation, unemployment taxa- 
tion, and income tax withholding shall be 
made in accordance with audit practices and 
regulations in effect December 31, 1975. 

H.R. 13000. June 6, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the postage-free 
mailing of sample ballots in connection with 
any election conducted by any State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof. 

H.R. 13001. June 6, 1978. Rules. Amends the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 to require 
the Director of the Congressional Budget 
Office, at the request of any Member, to pre- 
pare for certain public bills and resolutions 
an estimate of the additional costs to State 
and local governments of carrying out any 
additional requirements imposed by such 
legislation. 

Prohibits the consideration by either House 
of any bill or resolution for which such esti- 
mate predicts such additional costs to State 
or local governments, unless such bill or 
resolution authorizes new budget authority 
for payment of such costs by the Federal 
Government. 

H.R. 13002. June 6, 1978. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to per- 
mit a tax deduction for an assessment on any 
interest in certain types of real property if 
such assessment is used to provide munici- 
pal-type services. 

H.R. 13003. June 6, 1978. Judiciary; Ways 
and Means; Rules. Subjects to public com- 
ment for not less than 120 days and rule 
relating to firearms which is proposed by or 
for the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms, and about which public notice and 
opportunity to comment are required. Per- 
mits such a rule to take effect only if, before 
the close of the 120-day period, neither House 
of Congress adopts a resolution disapproving 
such rule. 

Establishes a procedure for consideration 
by both Houses of resolutions of disapproval 
of rules promulgated by Federal agencies. 

H.R. 13004. June 6, 1978. Judiciary. In- 
creates any monthly civil service annuity to 
which a certain individual may be entitled. 

H.R. 13005. June 6, 1978. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes the issuance of a visa and admission 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence of a certain individual, under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, 

H.R. 13006. June 6, 1978. Judiciary. Declares 
two individuals natural-born alien children, 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

H.J. Res. 862. April 20, 1978. Judiciary 
Constitutional Amendment—Eliminates the 
force and effect of any treaty provision which 
denies or abridges anv constitutionally enu- 
merated right. Prohibits a treatv from per- 
mitting any foreign power or international 
organization to supervise, control, or adjudi- 
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cate (1) the rights of United States citizens 
or (2) matters essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the United States. 

Predicates the effectiveness of a treaty as 
internal law of the United States upon the 
passage of appropriate legislation. 

Requires executive agreements with for- 
eign powers or international organizations 
to be made in the manner and to the extent 
prescribed by law. 

H.J. Res. 863. April 20, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the week beginning 
October 8, 1978, as “National Schoolbus 
Safety Week.” 

H.J. Res. 864. April 20, 1978. Judiciary. Ex- 
tends to 14 years the deadline for ratification 
of the equal rights amendment. 

H.J. Res. 865. April 20, 1978. Judiciary. 
Constitutional Amendment—Limits to four 
the number of consecutive terms which may 
be served by Representatives, and limits to 
two the number of consecutive terms which 
may be served by Senators. 

H.J. Res. 866, April 24, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Expresses the sense of 
Congress that the President should ration 
petroleum products should imports of for- 
eign-produced oil exceed an average of 
8,500,000 barrels per day for 30 successive 
days. 

H.J. Res. 867. Avril 24, 1978. Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Postpones for six months the 
implementation of the enforcement provi- 
sions of the Surface Mine Control and Rec- 
lamation Act of 1977. 

H.J. Res. 868. April 25, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to annually designate the Sunday 
following Fire Service Recognition Day as 
“Memorial Sunday” for firefighters disabled 
or killed in the line of duty during the pre- 
ceding year. 

H.J. Res. 869. April 25, 1978, Judiciary. 
Constitutional Amendment—Prohibits deficit 
spending and increases in the national debt. 
Sets forth a schedule for repayment of the 
national debt. 

H.J. Res. 870. April 25, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as “Free 
Enterprise Day.” 

HJ. Res. 871. April 25, 1978. Judiciary. 
Constitutional Amendment—Declares the 
term “person”, with respect to due process 
and equal protection, applicable to human 
beings irrespective of age, health, function 
or condition of dependency, including the 
unborn. Prohibits the deprivation of life of 
an unborn person, except under laws per- 
mitting medical procedures required to pre- 
vent the death of the mother. 

H.J. Res. 872. April 25, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares (1) that the De- 
partment of the Treasury does not possess 
authority to implement certain proposed 
firearms transaction reporting regulations, 
(2) that such proposed additional record- 
keeping requirements serve no useful pur- 
pose and are wasteful and (3) that the De- 
partment must seek explicit congressional 
authorization before proposing any rules or 
regulations for centralizing records required 
under existing firearms law. 

H.J. Res. 873. April 26, 1978. Appropriations. 
Makes supplemental appropriations for the 
disaster loan program of the Small Business 
Administration for fiscal year 1978. 

H.J. Res. 874. Avril 26, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the week of June 4, 
1978 as “National Neighborhood Week.” 

H.J. Res. 875. April 26, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the last day in April 
of each year which is not a Saturday or 
Sunday as “National Pledge Allegiance to 
Our Flag Day.” 
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H.J. Res. 876. April 26, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the President of 
the United States to designate the last Fri- 
day of each year as “National Arbor Day.” 

H.J. Res. 877. May 1, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the President of the 
United States to designate the last Friday of 
each year as “National Arbor Day.” 

H.J. Res. 878. May 1, 1978. Judiciary: Ways 
and Means. Declares (1) that the Department 
of the Treasury does not possess authority to 
implement certain proposed firearms trans- 
action reporting regulations, (2) that such 
proposed additional recordkeeping require- 
ments serve no useful purpose and are waste- 
ful and (3) that the department must seek 
explicit congressional authorization before 
proposing any rules or regulations for cen- 
tralizing records required under existing 
firearms law. 

H.J. Res. 879. May 1, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as 
“Free Enterprise Day.” 

H.J. Res, 880. May 1, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as “Free 
Enterprise Day.” 

H.J. Res. 881. May 1, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as “Free 
Enterprise Day.” 

H.J. Res, 882. May 1, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Designates the John Philip 
Sousa composition known as “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” as the national march of 
the United States. 

H.J. Res. 883. May 2, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as "Free 
Enterprise Day.” 

H.J. Res, 884. May 2, 1978. House Adminis- 
tration, Establishes the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Victims of the Holocaust for the 
purpose of considering and developing plans 
for the design, construction, and location 
of a permanent memorial in the United 
States to the victims of the Holocaust. 

H.J. Res. 885. May 2, 1978. Judiciary. Ex- 
tends to 14 years the deadline for ratification 
of the equal rights amendment. 

"I.J. Res. 886. May 3, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as “Free 
Enterprise Day.” 

H.J. Res, 887. May 4, 1978. Judiciary. Con- 
stitutional Amendment—Amends the Con- 
stitution to require Congress to assure that 
the total expenditures of the Government, 
during any fiscal year, do not exceed the 
total receipts of the Government during such 
fiscal year. Permits an exception to such re- 
quirement in time of declared national emer- 
gency, but states that expenditures shall 
never exceed receipts by more than ten 
percent. Provides a schedule for the insti- 
tution of such requirement. 

Sets forth a schedule for the elimination 
of the federal indebtedness. 

H.J. Res. 888. May 4, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as “Free 
Enterprise Day.” 

H.J. Res. 889. May 4, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as “Free 
Enterprise Day.” 

H.J. Res. 890. May 8, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as “Free 
Enterprise Day.” 

H.J. Res. 891. May 8, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the second full week 
in October 1978 as “National Legal Secre- 
taries’ Court Observance Week.” 

H.J. Res. 892. May 8, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate 1978 as the “Diamond 
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Jubilee Year” of the United States tuna 
industry. 

H.J. Res. 893. May 9, 1978. Judiciary; Ways 
and Means. Declares (1) that the Department 
of the Treasury does not possess authority 
to implement certain proposed firearms 
transaction reporting regulations, (2) that 
such proposed additional recordkeeping re- 
quirements serve no useful purpose and are 
wasteful and (3) that the Department must 
seek explicit congressional authorization be- 
fore proposing any rules or regulations for 
centralizing records required under existing 
firearms law. 

H.J. Res. 894. May 9, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as “Free 
Enterprise Day.” ` 

H.J. Res. 895. May 10, 1978. Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Prohibits the Secretary 
of Commerce from issuing permits pursuant 
to the Fisheries Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 which authorize foreign 
vessels to receive or process fish harvested by 
vessels of the United States within the fish- 
erles conservation zone during 1978. 

H.J. Res. 896. May 10, 1978. International 
Relations. Declares that the Soviet Union 
should release Dr. Semyon Gluzman from 
prison and grant permission for him and his 
family to immigrate to Israel. 

H.J. Res. 897. May 1, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Designates the week of June 
19 through June 25, 1978, as “National 4-H 
Tree Farm Week.” 

H.J. Res. 898. May 11, 1978. Judiciary. Con- 
stitutional Amendment—Extends the right 
to vote in any election to nominate candi- 
dates for the office of President or Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, or of Senator or 
Representative in, or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, the Congress to citizens 
who will be 18 years of age or older on the 
date of the election for such office. 

H.J. Res. 899. May 12, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the President of 
the United States to designate September 8 
of each year as “National Cancer Day.” 

H.J. Res. 900. May 12, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the President of the 
United States to designate September 8 of 
each year as “National Cancer Day." 

H.J. Res. 901. May 12, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the month of Novem- 
ber, 1978, as “National REACT Month” 
(radio emergency associated citizens teams). 

H.J. Res. 902. May 12, 1978. Judiciary; Ways 
and Means. Declares (1) that the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury does not possess au- 
thority to implement certain proposed fire- 
arms transaction reporting regulations, (2) 
that such proposed additional recordkeeping 
requirements serve no useful purpose and 
are wasteful and (3) that the Department 
must seek explicit congressional authoriza- 
tion before proposing any rules or regulations 
for centralizing records required under ex- 
isting firearms law. 

H.J. Res. 903. May 15, 1978. Judiciary; Ways 
and Means. Declares (1) that the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury does not possess au- 
thority to implement certain proposed fire- 
arms transaction reporting regulations, (2) 
that such proposed additional recordkeep- 
ing requirements serve no useful purpose and 
are wasteful and (3) that the Department 
must seek explicit congressional authoriza- 
tion before proposing any rules or regula- 
tions for centralizing records required under 
existing firearms law. 

H.J. Res. 904, May 15, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the week of Septem- 
ber 17, 1978, as “National Port Week.” 

H.J. Res. 905. May 15, 1978. House Admin- 
istration. Authorizes appropriations for the 
acquisition of a monument to Doctor Ralph 
J. Bunche and its erection in United Nations 
Plaza Park in New York City. 
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H.J. Res. 906. May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Lapor Day as “National 
Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 907. May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to aesignave the urst sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 908. May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 909. May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 910, May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 911. May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res, 912. May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 913. May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requestes the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 914. May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Day.” 

HJ. Res, 915. May 16, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res, 916. May 17, 1978. Judiciary. Con- 
stitutional Amendment—Prohibits deficit 
spending and increases in the national debt. 
Sets forth a schedule for repayment of the 
national debt. 

H.J. Res. 917. May 17, 1978. International 
Relations. Requests the President to (1) 
instruct the Department of State to report 
to Congress on the violations of human rights 
in Cambodia. (2) instruct the International 
Communications Agency to disseminate such 
information, and (3) instruct the Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations to introduce a 
resolution in the General Assembly con- 
demning these atrocities. 

H.J. Res 918. May 17 1978, Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and reauests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as “Free 
Entervrise Day.” 

H.J. Res. 919. May 17, 1978. Judiciary. Con- 
stitutional Amendment—Directs that each 
judge of a district court of the United States 
shall be selected by election in the appro- 
priate judicial district for a term of six years. 

H.J. Res. 920. May 17, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service, Authorizes and recuests the 
President to designate the month of May, 
1978, as “National Car Care Month.” 

H.J. Res. 921. May 18, 1978. International 
Relations. Reaffirms that the North Atlantic 
Alliance is a vital commitment of the United 
States. 

Recognizes the success of the Alliance. 

Declares Congressional support for 
strengthening the defensive capabilities of 
the Alliance and for lessening tensions with 
the Warsaw Pact countries through arms 
control agreements. 


H.J. Res. 922. May 18, 1978. International 
Relations. Reaffirms that the North Atlantic 
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Alliance is a vital commitment of the United 
States. 

Recognizes the success of the Alliance. 

Declares Congressional support for 
strengthening the defensive capabilities of 
the Alliance and for lessening tensions with 
the Warsaw Pact countries through arms 
control agreements. 

AJ. Res. 923. May 18, 1978. International 
Relations. Authorizes the President to invite 
the States and foreign countries to partici- 
pate in the International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion. 

H.J. Res. 924. May 18, 1978. Judiciary. Con- 
stiutional Amendment—Provides for popular 
enactment and repeal of laws, except those 
with respect to declaring war and similar 
matters. Requires a petition signed by a 
number of persons equaling at least three 
percent of the total number of persons vot- 
ing in the last Presidential election both in 
each of at least ten States and nationwide 
to place s‘ich an issue on the ballot and a 
nationwid majority of votes cast to pass it. 

H.J. R's. 925. May 18, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the week of June 4, 
1978 as “National Neighborhood Week.” 

H.J. Res. 926. May 18, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the week of June 4, 
1978 as “National Neighborhood Week.” 

HJ. Res. 927, May 19, 1978. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Authorizes and requests 
the President to designate the first Sunday 
of September after Labor Day of each year 
as “National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 928. May 19, 1978. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Authorizes and requests 
the President to designate September 8, 
1978, as “International Literacy Day.” 

H.J. Res. 929. May 19, 1978. International 
Relations, Directs the President to seek an 
international agreement to prevent pollu- 
tion of the oceans by establishing tanker 
safety criteria. 

H.J. Res. 930. May 22, 1978. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Authorizes and requests 
the President to designate the first Sunday 
of September after Labor Day of each year 
as “National Grandparents Day.” 

HJ. Res. 931. May 22, 1978. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Authorizes and requests 
the President to designate the first Sunday 
of September after Labor Day of each year 
as “National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 932. May 22, 1978. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Authorizes and requests 
the President to designate the first Sunday 
of September after Labor Day of each year 
as “National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 933. May 23, 1978. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Authorizes and requests 
the President to designate the first Sunday 
of September after Labor Day of each year 
as “National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 934. May 23, 1978. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Designates 1978 as the 
“Back of the Yards Council Community Con- 
gress Year.” 

H.J. Res. 935. May 23, 1978. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Designates the first week 
in October, 1978, as “National Woodcarvers’ 
Week.” 

H.J. Res. 936. May 23, 1978. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Designates the week of 
September 10 throuch September 17 of 1978 
as “National Rehabilitation Week.” 

H.J. Res. 937. May 23, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Desienates the week of Septem- 
ber 10 through September 17 of 1978 as “‘Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Week.” 

H.J. Res. 938. May 24, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Dav.” 

H.J. Res. 939. May 24, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the week of Septem- 
ber 17, 1978, as “National Port Week.” 
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H.J. Res, 940. May 24, 1978. Judiciary; Ways 
and Means. Declares that: (1) the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury does not possess au- 
thority to retain on file, in excess of the min- 
imum time necessary to complete a request 
for trace of a firearm, any of the informa- 
tion currently required by law to be reported 
at the time of purchase and recorded on Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Form 
4473; (2) the Department has no authority 
to require submission of Form 4473 infor- 
mation except as presently permitted by law; 
and (3) the Department must seek explicit 
congressional authorization before propos- 
ing any rules or regulations for centralizing 
records required under existing Federal fire- 
arms laws. 

H.J. Res. 941. May 25, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate Sunday, September 24, 
1978, as “National Good Neighbor Day.” 

H.J. Res. 942. May 25, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate Sunday, September 24, 
1978, as “National Good Neighbor Day.” 

H.J. Res. 943. May 25, 1978. Judiciary. Con- 
stitutional Amendment—Provides for popu- 
lar enactment and repeal of laws, except 
those with respect to declaring war and simi- 
lar matters. Requires a petition signed by a 
number of persons equalling at least three 
percent of the total number of persons voting 
in the last Presidential election both in each 
of at least ten States and nationwide to place 
such an issue on the ballot and a nationwide 
majority of votes cast to pass it. 

H.J. Res. 944. May 25, 1978. Appropriations. 
Appropriates a specified sum for the Federal 
Grain Inspection Service of the Department 
of Agriculture for fiscal year 1978. 

H.J. Res. 945. May 31, 1978. Appropriations. 
Appropriates funds to the Department of 
Labor, Employment Standards Administra- 
tion, for payments from the Black Lung Dis- 
ability Trust Fund. Makes certain funds al- 
ready appropriated to the Department of 
Labor for other purposes available for such 
payments but requires the Fund to reim- 
burse the Department. 

H.J. Res, 946. May 31, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate October 7, 1978, as 
“National Guard Day.” 

HJ. Res. 947. May 31, 1978. International 
Relations. Requests the President to (1) in- 
struct the Department of State to report to 
Congress on the violations of human rights 
in Cambodia, (2) instruct the International 
Communications Agency to disseminate such 
information, and (3) instruct the Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations to introduce a 
resolution in the General Assembly con- 
demning these atrocities. 

H.J. Res. 948. May 31, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the President of the 
United States to designate the week begin- 
ning on the Sunday preceding the fourth 
Thursday in November of each year as "Na- 
tional Family Week.” 

H.J. Res. 949. May 31, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the President of the 
United States to designate the Sunday pre- 
ceding the fourth Thursday in November of 
each year as “National Family Week.” 

H.J. Res. 950. May 31, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the President of the 
United States to designate the week begin- 
ning on the Sunday preceding the fourth 
Thursday in November of each year as “Na- 
tional Family Week.” 


HJ Res. 951. May 31, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the President of the 
United States to designate the week begin- 
ning on the Sunday preceding the fourth 
Thursday in November of each year as “Na- 
tional Family Week.” 

H.J. Res. 952. May 31, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service Authorizes the President of the 
United States to designate the Sunday pre- 
ceding the fourth Thursday in November of 
each year as “National Family Week.” 
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H.J. Res. 953. May 31, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes the President of the 
United States to designate the week begin- 
ning on the Sunday preceding the fourth 
Thursday in November of each year as "Na- 
tional Family Week.” 

H.J. Res. 954. June 1, 1978, Judiciary. Con- 
stitutional Amendment—Prohibits deficit 
spending and increases in the national debt. 
Sets forth a schedule for repayment of the 
national debt. 

H.J. Res. 955. June 5, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the first Sunday of 
September after Labor Day of each year as 
“National Grandparents Day.” 

H.J. Res. 956. June 5, 1978. Judiciary. Con- 
stitutional Amendment—Declares the term 
“person”, with respect to due process and 
equal protections, applicable to human be- 
ings irrespective of age, health, function or 
condition of dependency, including the un- 
born. Prohibits the deprivation of life of an 
unborn person, except under laws permitting 
medical procedures required to prevent the 
death of the mother. 

H.J. Res. 957. June 5, 1978. Judiciary. Con- 
stitutional Amendment—Requires any 
change in the U.S. tax law to increase Fed- 
eral revenue to be approved by not less than 
two-thirds of all Members of Congress. 

H.J. Res. 958. June 5, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate July 1, 1978, as “Free 
Enterprise Day.” 

H.J. Res. 959. June 5, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Authorizes and requests the 
President to designate the week of June 4, 
1978 as “National Neighborhood Week.” 

H.J. Res. 960. June 5, 1978. Judiciary; Ways 
and Means. Declares (1) that the Department 
of the Treasury does not possess authority to 
implement certain proposed firearms trans- 
action reporting regulations, (2) that such 
proposed additional recordkeeping require- 
ments serve no useful purpose and are waste- 
ful and (8) that the Department must seek 
explicit congressional authorization before 
proposing any rules or regulations for cen- 
tralizing records required under existing 
firearms law. 

H.J. Res. 961. June 6, 1978. Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. Amends the Coin- 
age Act of 1965 to change the size and weight 
of the one-dollar coin and to require that the 
obverse side of such coin bear the likeness of 
Abigail Adams. 

H.J. Res. 962. June 6, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Designates the John Philip 
Sousa composition known as “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” as the national march of the 
United States. 

H. Con. Res. 572. April 24, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Declares it the sense of 
Congress that the President should do every- 
thing possible to expedite the return of 
John Jordwalis and Lorraine Jordwalis Vaice- 
kauskiene to the United States from the So- 
viet Union. 

H. Con. Res. 573. April 24, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Declares that the Congress: 
(1) joins the President in condemning Cam- 
bodia for its atrocities and disregard for 
human rights; (2) requests the President to 
call upon governments having diplomatic 
relations with Cambodia to use their good 
offices to influence the Cambodian authori- 
ties to rectify this situation; and (3) urges 
the President to cooperate with other nations 
to bring such human rights violations to an 
end. 

H. Con. Res. 574. April 25, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Department’s authori- 
ty, and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn. 
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H. Con. Res. 575. April 25, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Declares that the President 
should take steps to discourage activities by 
the United States which benefit the Govern- 
ment of Uganda including closing the Ugan- 
dan embassy in the District of Columbia, 
restricting the movement of Officials of the 
Ugandan mission to the United Nations, 
supporting legislation to prohibit imports to 
or exports from Uganda, prohibiting the en- 
try of individuals on scholarships from 
Uganda, prohibiting the training of Ugan- 
dans in areas having military application, 
revoking the landing rights of Ugandan air- 
craft in the United States, and prohibiting 
maintenance in the United States of equip- 
ment having police or military applica- 
tion. 

H. Con. Res. 576. April 25, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Declares it the sense of 
Congress that the President should direct 
the Ambassador to the United Nations to 
offer a resolution removing the observer sta- 
tus of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion at the United States., 

H. Con. Res. 577. April 25, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Department's authority, 
and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn, 

H. Con. Res. 578. April 25, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Department's authority, 
and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn. 

H. Con. Res. 579. April 26, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations; Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice. Declares it the sense of the Congress (1) 
that the President should express to the 
Soviet Union the disapproval of the American 
people concerning the nondelivery of mail to 
persons residing within the Soviet Union and 
(2) that the United States should bring to 
the attention of the next Congress of the 
Universal Postal Union the failure of the 
Soviet Union to comply with certain articles 
of the Universal Postal Union. 


H. Con. Res. 580. April 26, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Department’s authority, 
and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn. 

H. Con. Res. 581. April 26, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Declares it the sense of the 
House of Representatives that the President 
undertake discussions with the other indus- 
trialized countries with a view toward estab- 
lishing, in cooperation with the member 
countries of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) which are in 
current account surplus, a major capital 
pool for productive investment in the devel- 
oping countries. 

H. Con. Res. 582. April 26, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Declares it the sense of the 
House of Representatives that (1) the Presi- 
dent recognize the severity of the interna- 
tional monetary crisis; (2) the President 
undertake discussion with the other indus- 
trialized countries to develop a common 
approach to this crisis; and (3) the approach 
should focus on a long-term solution to the 
crisis caused by exclusive reliance on the 
dollar as the key international monetary 
reserve asset. 

H. Con. Res. 583. April 26, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Declares it the sense of the 
Congress that the President should instruct 
the Secretary of State to request the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations to work 
through existing United Nations agencies to 
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secure a full accounting of Americans listed 
as missing in Southeast Asia. 

H. Con. Res. 584. April 27, 1978. Budget. 
Sets forth the congressional budget for the 
United States Government for fiscal year 
1979. Specifies the appropriate level of new 
budget authorities and the estimated budget 
outlays for each major functional category. 

H. Con. Res. 585. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the sale of F-16 aircraft to Israel, 
proposed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 586. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the sale of F-15 aircraft to Israel, 
proposed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 587. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the sale of F-5E and F-5F aircraft 
to Egypt, proposed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 588. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the sale of F-15 aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia, proposed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 589. May 1, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Department's authority, 
and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn. 

H. Con, Res. 590. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the sale of F—5E aircraft to Egypt, 
F-15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia, and F-15 and 
F-16 aircraft to Israel, proposed to Congress 
April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 591. May 1, 1978. Ways and 
Means. Declares it the sense of Congress that 
the President should seek to include envir- 
onmental and safety and health standards 
in trade agreements. 

H. Con. Res. 592. May 1, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Department's authority, 
and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn. 

H. Con. Res. 593. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the sale of F-5E aircraft to Egypt, 
F-15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia, and F-15 and 
F-16 aircraft to Israel, proposed to Congress 
April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 594. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the sale of F-15 aircraft to Israel, 
proposed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 595. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the sale of F-16 aircraft to Israel, 
proposed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 596. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the sale of F-5E aircraft to Egypt, 
proposed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 597. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations, Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the sale of F-15 aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia, proposed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 598. May 1, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Expresses Congressional dis- 
approval of the sale of 60 F-15 aircraft to 
Saudi Arabia, proposed to Congress April 28, 
1978. 

H. Con. Res. 599. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations, Expresses Congressional disap- 
proval of the export of low-enriched uranium 
to India proposed by the President on April 
27, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 600. May 2, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Department's authority, 
pase directs that the regulations be with- 

rawn. 
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H. Con. Res. 601. May 2, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Expresses Congressional 
disapproval of the export of low-enriched 
uranium to India proposed by the President 
on April 27, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 602. May 2, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Expresses Congressional 
disapproval of the sale of 50 F-5 aircraft to 
Egypt, 60 F-15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia, and 
15 F-15 and 75 F-16 aircraft to Israel, pro- 
posed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 603. May 3, 1978. Ways and 
Means. Declares it the sense of Congress that 
an import fee on oll should not be imposed 
as a means of reducing crude oil imports. 

H. Con. Res. 604. May 3, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms 
sales recordkeeping and other firearms con- 
trol measures exceed the Department's au- 
thority, and directs that the regulations be 
withdrawn. 

H. Con. Res. 605. May 4, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Declares it the sense of 
Congress that the President should direct 
the Ambassador to the United Nations to 
use all means at his disposal to obtain ac- 
tion by the General Assembly removing the 
observer status of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization at the United Nations. 

H. Con. Res. 606. May 4, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms 
sales recordkeeping and other firearms con- 
trol measures exceed the Department's au- 
thority, and directs that the regulations be 
withdrawn. 

H. Con. Res. 607. May 4, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means, Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms 
sales recordkeeping and other firearms con- 
trol measures exceed the Department’s au- 
thority, and directs that the regulations be 
withdrawn. 

H. Con. Res. 608. May 8, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms 
sales recordkeeping and other firearms con- 
trol measures exceed the Department's au- 
thority, and directs that the regulations be 
withdrawn. 

H. Con. Res. 609, May 8, 1978. International 
Relations. Urges the Government of Canada 
to reassess its present policy of permitting 
the killing of newborn harp seals in Canadian 
waters. 

H. Con. Res. 610. May 9, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Condemns those respon- 
sible for the crimes against Aldo Moro. 
States the sense of Congress that: (1) the 
President extend support to the Government 
of Italy; and (2) the President encourage 
nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization to work with the Italian Govern- 
ment to coordinate and strengthen efforts 
of free nations to apprehend terrorists and 
work through diplomatic channels for the 
isolation and condemnation of those coun- 
tries which give refuge and support to ter- 
rorists. 

H. Con, Res. 611. May 9, 1978. International 
Relations, Condemns those responsible for 
the crimes against Aldo Moro. States the 
sense of Congress that: (1) the President 
extend support to the Government of Italy; 
and (2) the President encourage nations of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
work with the Italian Government to co- 
ordinate and strengthen efforts of free na- 
tions to apprehend terrorists and work 
through diplomatic channels for the isola- 
tion and condemnation of those countries 
which give refuge and support to terrorists. 

H. Con. Res. 612. May 9, 1978. International 
Relations. Declares that the Convress con- 
demns the violations of human rights by 
the Government of the Republic of Uganda 
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and urges the President to take cer- 
tain actions with respect to such violations. 

H. Con. Res. 613. May 9, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Declares it the sense of 
Congress that the President should do every- 
thing possible to expedite the return of John 
Jodwalis and Lorraine Jodwalis Vaicekaus- 
klene to the United States from the Soviet 
Union. 

H. Con. Res, 614. May 9, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Department’s authority, 
and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn. 

H. Con, Res. 615. May 9, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Expresses Congressional 
disapproval of the sale of 50 F-5 aircraft to 
Egypt. 60 F-15 aircraft to Saudia Arabia, and 
15 F-15 and 75 F-16 aircraft to Israel, pro- 
posed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 616. May 9, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Denounces the assassina- 
tion of Aldo Moro as an abhorrent criminal 
act which deserves the fullest condemnation. 

Expresses the sense of the Congress: (1) 
that the people and Government of Italy 
have the full confidence of the United States 
and should receive its full support in their 
efforts to apprehend the perpetrators of the 
murder of Aldo Moro and to eliminate the 
campaign of terrorism; and (2) that the 
President should redouble United States ef- 
forts to gain international cooperation in 
wiping out the scourge of terrorism. 

H. Con. Res. 617. May 9, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Denounces the assassina- 
tion of Aldo Moro as an abhorrent criminal 
act which deserves the fullest condemnation. 

Expresses the sense of the Congress: (1) 
that the people and the Government of Italy 
have the full confidence of the United States 
and should receive its full support in their 
efforts to apprehend the perpetrators of the 
murder of Aldo Moro and to eliminate the 
campaign of terrorism; and (2) that the 
President should redouble United States ef- 
forts to gain international cooperation in 
wiping out the scourge of terrorism. 

H. Con. Res. 618. May 10, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Condemns the murder of 
Aldo Moro as a senseless act of terrorism 
against the values of the free world. Provides 
that such murder may serve as a symbol of 
the irrational acts that may occur so long as 
terrorists believe that such inhumane acts 
will serve their purpose; and that unjust de- 
mands must be resisted in the future so as 
to foreclose this avenue of attempted po- 
litical revolution being carried out by radi- 
cal minorities. 

H. Con. Res. 619. May 10, 1978. Intelligence. 
Urges the Attorney General to seek dismissal 
of the indictments of three former high-level 
a of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

H. Con. Res. 620. May 11, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Expresses Congressional 
disapproval of the sale of 50 F-5 aircraft to 
Egypt, 60 F-15 aircraft to Saudi Arabia, and 
15 F-15 and 75 F-16 aircraft to Israel, pro- 
posed to Congress April 28, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 621. May 11, 1978. Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Expresses Congres- 
sional objections to proposed Department of 
Energy amendments which would increase 
entitlements paid to refiners of foreign crude 
oil by domestic refiners. 


H. Con. Res. 622. May 15, 1978. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Calls for the retention by 
the United States Postal Service of the 13- 
cent rate for all first-class mail. 

H. Con. Res. 623. May 16, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury recarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Department’s authority, 
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and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn. 

H. Con. Res. 624. May 17, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that the unjustly imprisoned members 
and affiliates of the Soviet Helsinki Group 
should be granted their freedom and allowed 
to pursue their lawful activities in behalf of 
basic human rights. 

Urges the President, the Secretary of 
State, and other appropriate executive 
branch officials to continue to express the 
opposition of the United States to the im- 
prisonment of the Helsinki Group members. 

H. Con. Res. 625. May 18, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that the unjustly imprisoned members 
and affiliates of the Soviet Helsinki Group 
should be granted their freedom and allowed 
to pursue their lawful activities in behalf of 
basic human rights. 

Urges the President, the Secretary of State, 
and other appropriate executive branch offi- 
cials to continue to express the opposition 
of the United States to the imprisonment of 
the Helsinki Group members. 

H. Con. Res. 626. May 18, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Department's authority, 
and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn. 

H. Con. Res. 627. May 18. 1978. Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Expresses the sense 
of Congress with regard to the national am- 
bient air quality standard for photochemical 
oxidants. 

H. Con. Res. 628. May 19, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Declares it the sense of 
Congress that the President should direct 
the Ambassador to the United Nations to use 
all means at his disposal to obtain action by 
the General Assembly removing the observer 
status of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion at the United Nations. 

H. Con. Res. 629. May 22, 1978. ‘nterna- 
tional Relations, Expresses Congressional dis- 
approval of the export of low-enriched 
uranium to India proposed by the President 
on April 27, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 630. May 22. 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Expresses Congressional dis- 
approval of the export of low-enriched 
uranium to India proposed by the President 
on April 27, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 631. May 22, 1978. Interna- 
tional Relations. Expresses Congressional dis- 
approval of the export of low-enriched 
urenium to India proposed by the President 
on April 27, 1978. 

H. Con. Res. 632. May 22, 1978. Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Expresses the sense 
of Congress with regard to the national am- 
bient air quality standard for photochemical 
oxidants. 

H. Con. Res. 633. May 23, 1978. Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Requires the Depart- 
ment of Energy to report on the energy con- 
servation impact of all legislation, rules, and 
orders that will substantially increase fuel 
consumption in the United States before 
such actions take effect. 

H. Con. Res. 634. May 24, 1978. Provides for 
the adjournment of the House and the 
Senate. 

H. Con. Res. 635. May 31, 1978. Directs the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
make a correction in the enrollment of H.R. 
6493. 

H. Con. Res. 636. June 1, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Departments’ authority, 
and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn. 

H. Con. Res. 637. June 1, 1978. Judiciary; 
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Intelligence. Urges the Attorney General to 
seek dismissal of the indictments of three 
former high-level officials of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

H. Con. Res. 638. June 5, 1978. Judiciary; 
Ways and Means. Declares that certain pro- 
posed regulations of the Department of the 
Treasury regarding centralized firearms sales 
recordkeeping and other firearms control 
measures exceed the Departments’ authority, 
and directs that the regulations be with- 
drawn. 

H. Con. Res. 639. June 5, 1978. Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Expresses the sense 
of Congress with regard to the national am- 
bient air quality standard for photochemical 
oxidants. 

H. Res. 1140. April 19, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 11504 
(Consolidated farm and rural development). 

H. Res. 1141. April 19, 1978, Ways and 
Means. Declares that there be no reduction 
of customs duties on textile, apparel, or fi- 
ber products and that such products be ex- 
cluded from the current Tokyo Round of 
Multilateral Trade% Negotiations in Geneya. 

H. Res. 1142. April 19, 1978. Rules. Estab- 
lishes in the House of Representatives a 
House Select Committee on Arson to conduct 
an investigation of arson in the United 
States. 

H. Res. 1143. April 20, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 11401 
(NASA appropriations authorization). 

H. Res. 1144, April 20, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 11832 
(Arms Control and Disarmament Act appro- 
priations authorization). 

H. Res. 1145. May 20, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 11877 (Ap- 
propriations authorization for the Peace 
Corps). 

H. Res. 1146. April 20, 1978. Rules. Amends 
rule X of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to give the House Committee on 
Ways and Means jurisdiction over measures 
providing Federal impact aid to State and 10- 
cal government educational agencies in areas 
affected by Federal activities. 

Qulalifies the jurisdiction of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor over 
measures relating to education or labor gen- 
erally to except from such jurisdiction meas- 
ures providing Federal impact aid to State 
and local government educational agencies 
in areas affected by Federal activities. 

H. Res. 1147. May 24, 1978, International 
Relations. Expresses the concern of the 
House of Representatives regarding the 
slaughter of dolphins by Japanese fishermen 
in the Sea of Japan on February 23 and 24, 
1978. 

Encourages the Government of Japan to 
join in certain discussions and information 
exchanges in an effort to eliminate such 
slaughter. 

H. Res. 1148. April 24, 1978. Rules. Amends 
rule XLIV of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives to extend to June 30, 1978, 
the filing date for financial disclosure 
reports, 

H. Res. 1149. April 25, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 2222 (Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act coverage). 

H. Res. 1150. April 25, 197... Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of HR. 9400 
(Rights of institutionalized persons). 

H. Res. 1151. April 25, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Expresses the sense of the 
House of Representatives that the Federal 
Communications Commission should maxi- 
mize local primary radio broadcast service in 
any proceeding respecting the provision of 
class I-A and I-B radio service. 

Prohibits the operation of a standard 
broadcast station with power in excess of 
50,000 watts. 

H. Res. 1152. April 25, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Expresses the avpreciation of 
the House of Representatives to Bob Hope on 
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the occasion of his 75th birthday, May 25, 
1978. 

H. Res. 1153. April 25, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Expresses the appreciation of 
the House of Representatives to Bob Hope on 
the occasion of his 75th birthday, May 25, 
1978. 

H. Res. 1154. April 25, 1978. House Admin- 
istration. Amends the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act, 1974, to increase to three the 
number of Lyndon Baines Johnson congres- 
sional interns which may be hired by each 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
Authorizes the payment of additional com- 
pensation to such interns from the clerk-hire 
allowance. 

H. Res. 1155. April 25, 1978. House Admin- 
istration. Amends the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act, 1974, to make individuals at- 
tending or teaching at vocational schools 
eligible to serve as congressional interns in 
the House of Representatives. 

H. Res. 1156. April 27, 1978. Rules. Amends 
the Rules of the House of Representatives to 
transfer the responsibiilty of investigating 
Communist and subversive organizations 
affecting the internal security of the United 
States to a standing committee on Internal 
Security established by this Resolution. Con- 
fers upon such Committee the responsibility 
for investigating all organizations within the 
United States aimed at overthrowing the 
Government of the United States by force, 
insurrection or other unlawful means or 
inciting or employing violence to obstruct 
the authority of the Federal Government 
with respect to matters of internal security 
of the United States. 

H. Res. 1157. May 1, 1978. International 
Relations. Declares it the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the International In- 
vestment Survey should be completed during 
1978. 

H. Res. 1158. May 2, 1978. Resolves that the 
bill, H.R. 8331 to amend the Securities In- 
vestor Protection Act of 1970, with the Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, be taken from the 
Speaker’s table, and that the Senate amend- 
ments be agreed to with an amendment 

H. Res. 1159. May 2, 1978. Directs the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
certify to the United States Attorney for 
the District of Columbia, the report of & 
certain individual's refusal to testify before 
the Subcommittee on the Assassination of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., for prosecution for 
contempt of Congress. 

H. Res. 1160. May 2, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Commends the town of Hud- 
son, Florida, on the centennial of the town's 
founding. 

H. Res. 1161. May 2, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Commends Hobart C. Jackson 
for his dedicated service and support for im- 
proved conditions in the delivery of services 
to the Nation’s elderly. 

H. Res. 1162. May 3, 1978. Waives points of 
order against the conference report on H.R. 
6782 (Marketing orders for raisins) . 

H. Res. 1163. May 3, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Expresses the sense of the 
House that the national motto, “In God We 
Trust,” shall continue to be engraved and 
printed on the currency of the United States. 

H. Res. 1164. May 4, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12222 (For- 
eign Assistance Act amendments). 

H. Res. 1165. May 4, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 7814 (Fed- 
eral employee work schedules). 

H. Res. 1166. May 4, 1978. Rules. Amends 
rule XIII of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to declare that a committee 
cost estimate, with resnect to the cost of 
such legislation to affected parties, will not 
be required to be contained in a committee 
report if such report contains a cost es- 
timate prepared by the Congressional Budg- 
et Office. 
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H. Res. 1167. May 8, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Expresses the appreciation of 
the House of Representatives to Bob Hope on 
the occasion of his 75th birthday, May 25, 
1978. 

H. Res. 1168. May 9, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12157 (Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act amendments). 

H. Res. 1169. May 9, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Expresses the appreciation of 
the House of Representatives to Bob Hope 
on the occasion of his 75th birthday, May 25, 
1978. 

H. Res. 1170. May 9, 1978. Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Expresses the sense of the 
House that the national motto, “In God We 
Trust,” shall continue to be engraved and 
printed on the currency of the United States. 

H. Res. 1171. May 9, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Reaffirms the use of the phrase 
“Under God” as part of the Pledge of Al- 
legiance. 

H. Res. 1172. May 10, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 11983. 

H. Res. 1173. May 10, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 10392. 

H. Res. 1174. May 10, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 11686. 

H. Res. 1175. May 10, 1978. International 
Relations; Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Expresses the sense of the House that the 
exchange of the Panama Canal Treaty in- 
struments of ratification should not occur 
earlier than March 31, 1979, unless imple- 
menting legislation has been enacted prior 
to such exchange. 

Requires specific Congressional authoriza- 
tion by an Act of Congress prior to any con- 
veyance, relinquishment, or disposition of 
U.S. property in the Panama Canal Zone 
to any foreign government. 

H. Res. 1176. May 11, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12641. 

H. Res. 1177. May 11, 1978. International 
Relations; Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Expresses the sense of the House that the 
exchange of the Panama Canal Treaty in- 
struments of ratification should not occur 
earlier than March 31, 1979, unless imple- 
menting legislation has been enacted prior 
to such exchange. 

Requires specific Congressional authoriza- 
tion by an Act of Congress prior to any 
conveyance, relinquishment, or disposition 
of U.S. property in the Panama Canal Zone 
to any foreign government. 

H. Res. 1178. May 12, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12050. 

H. Res. 1179. May 16, 1978. House Adminis- 
tration. Provides that where two or more 
Members of the House of Representatives pay 
the basic pay of an individual from the 
clerk-hire allowance of each such Member, 
such individual shall be considered to be on 
the payroll of only one such Member for pur- 
poses of determining the number of individ- 
uals employed by such Members under the 
clerk-hire allowance. 

H. Res. 1180. May 16, 1978. House Adminis- 
tration. Provides that where two or more 
Members of the House of Representatives 
pay the basic pay of an individual from the 
clerk-hire allowance of each such Member, 
such individual shall be considered to be on 
the payroll of only one such Member for 
purposes of determining the number of in- 
dividuals employed by such Members under 
the clerk-hire allowance. 

H.R. Res. 1181. May 16, 1978. House Admin- 
istration. Provides that where two or more 
Members of the House of Representatives 
pay the basic pay of an individual from the 
clerk-hire allowance of each such Member, 
such individual shall be considered to be on 
the payroll of only one such Member for 
purposes of determining the number of in- 
dividuals employed by such Members under 
the clerk-hire allowance. 
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H. Res. 1182. May 16, 1978. House Admin- 
istration, Provides that where two or more 
Members of the House of Representatives pay 
the basic pay of an individual from the 
clerk-hire allowance of each such Member, 
such individual shall be considered to be on 
the payroll,of only one such Member for 
purposes of determining the number of in- 
dividuals employed by such Members under 
the clerk-hire allowance. 

H. Res. 1183. May 16, 1978. House Admin- 
istration. Provides that where two or more 
Members of the House of Representatives 
pay the basic pay of an individual from the 
clerk-hire allowance of each such Member, 
such individual shall be considered to be on 
the payroll of only one such Member for 
purposes of determining the number of in- 
dividuals employed by such Members under 
the clerk-hire allowance. 

H. Res, 1184. May 16, 1978. Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Expresses the sense of 
the House that the exchange of the Panama 
Canal Treaty instruments of ratification 
should not occur earlier than March 31, 
1979, unless implementing legislation has 
been enacted prior to such exchange. 

Requires specific Congressional authoriza- 
tion by an Act of Congress prior to any 
conveyance, relinquishment, or disposition 
of U.S. property in the Panama Canal Zone 
to any foreign government. 

H. Res. 1185. May 16, 1978. House Admin- 
istration. Amends the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act, 1974, to increase to three the 
number of Lyndon Baines Johnson congres- 
sional interns which may be hired by each 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
Authorizes the payment of additional com- 
pensation to such interns from the clerk- 
hire allowance. 

H. Res. 1186. May 16, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 39. 

H. Res. 1187. May 17, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 8099. 

H. Res. 1188. May 17, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 10929. 

H. Res. 1189. May 17, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Expresses the appreciation of 
the House of Representatives to Bob Hope on 
the occasion of his 75th birthday, May 25, 
1978. 

H. Res. 1190. May 17, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 10729. 

H. Res. 1191. May 17, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12481. 

H. Res. 1192. May 18, 1978. International 
Relations. Declares the sense of the House 
of Representatives that, until such time as 
Kim Dong Jo is made available for examina- 
tion under oath, authorization for the trans- 
fer of anything of value, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the Republic of Korea and appro- 
priation of funds for transfer, directly or in- 
directly, to the Republic of Korea for non- 
military purposes should be approved by the 
House of Representatives only where the re- 
fusal to so approve such authorization or 
appropriation would imperil the national 
security of the United States or the terrl- 
torial integrity of the Republic of Korea. 

H. Res. 1193. May 18, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12602. 

H. Res. 1194. May 18, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses the sense of the House 
that until the testimony of Kim Dong Jo 
is made available under oath, the transfer of 
anything of value to the Republic of Korea 
for nonmilitary purposes should be made 
only where the refusal to do so would im- 
peril the national security of the United 
States or the territorial integrity of the Re- 
public of Korea. 

H. Res. 1195. Mav 22, 1978. International 
Relations. Declares that the House condemns 
all acts of international violence. Exnresses 
the sense of the Fouse that greater interna- 
tional efforts should be made to develop more 
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effective means of combatting and controlling 
world terrorism. 

H. Res. 1196. May 22, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Declares that it is the 
sense of the House that the Food and Drug 
Administration should not promulgate any 
rules or restrictions on the use and distribu- 
tion of penicillin and tetracycline products 
in animal feeds at low levels until a well- 
designed epidemiological study and a thor- 
ough benefit-risk determination are made 
concerning the safety of such products. 

H. Res. 1197. May 23, 1978. International 
Relations. Expresses the concern of the 
House of Representatives regarding the 
slaughter of dolphins by Japanese fishermen 
in the Sea of Japan on February 23 and 24, 
1978. 

Encourages the Government of Japan to 
join in certain discussions and information 
exchanges in an effort to eliminate such 
slaughter. 

H. Res. 1198. May 23, 1978. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Expresses the appreciation of 
the House of Representatives to Bob Hope on 
the occasion of his 75th birthday, May 25, 
1978. 

H. Res. 1199. May 23, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Declares it the sense of 
the House of Representatives that steps 
should be taken to insure that more efficient 
use is made of the existing stock of railroad 
freight cars and power equipment and to en- 
courage the acquisition of new cars and 
equipment in order to meet the needs of 
American agriculture. 

H. Res. 1200. May 23, 1978. Government 
Operations. Expresses the disapproval of the 
Senate of the Reorganization Plan Numbered 
2 transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent on May 23, 1978. 

H. Res. 1201. May 24, 1978. Government 
Operations. Expresses the disapproval of the 
Senate of the Reorganization Plan Numbered 
2 transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent on May 23, 1978. 
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H. Res. 1202. May 24, 1978. International 
Relations; Judiciary. Expresses the sense of 
the House that the President should urge the 
U.S. High Commissioner on Refugees to as- 
sign the highest priority to alleviating the 
terrible plight ot the Southeast Asian refu- 
gees by evolving a long-term international 
resettlement project to guarantee refuge and 
assistance to those who flee the oppressive 
regimes of Indochina. Declares that the Pres- 
ident should take all necessary steps to open 
our doors to the greatest extent possible to 
the refugees of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

H. Res, 1203, May 24, 1978, Government 
Operations; Ways and Means. Declares that 
it is the sense of the House of Representa- 
tives that the Federal Budget must be 
brought into balance and outlines steps 
which must be taken to achieve such a 
budget by 1980. 

H. Res, 1204. May 25, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12598. 

H. Res. 1205. May 25, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R, 12240. 

H. Res. 1206. May 25, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12426. 

H. Res. 1207. May 25, 1978. House Admin- 
istration. Provides that where two or more 
Members of the House of Representatives 
pay the basic pay of an individual from the 
clerk-hire allowance of each such Member, 
such individual shall be considered to be on 
the payroll of only one such Member for 
purposes of determining the number of in- 
dividuals employed by such Members under 
the clerk-hire allowance. 

H. Res, 1208. May 31, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R, 15. 

H. Res. 1209. May 31, 1978. House Admin- 
istration. Limits any increase by any commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives during 
the 96th Congress in the following categories: 
(1) the amount of available funds for in- 
vestigations and inquiries; (2) the funds 
available for the hiring of, and the number 
of staff personnel; (3) the amount of office 
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space; and (4) the number of telephone 
lines. 

H. Res. 1210. May 31, 1978. Rules. Amends 
the Rules of the House of Representatives 
respecting travel by Members and employees 
of committees of the House. 

H. Res, 1211. May 31, 1978. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Expresses the sense of the 
House of Representatives that the Congress 
should promptly pass proposed legislation 
that would comprehensively revise the tele- 
communications policy of the United States 
in order to promote the application of new 
telephone technology and the expansion of 
nationwide telephone service at uniform 
and low rates. 

H. Res. 1212. June 1, 1978. Sets forth 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 11493. 

H. Res. 1213. June 1, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12250. 

H. Res. 1214. June 1, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12433. 

H. Res. 1215. June 1, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12505. 

H. Res. 1216. June 5, 1978. Expresses the 
sorrow of the House of Representatives upon 
the death of a former Senator from Arkansas, 

Directs the appointment of a House com- 
mittee to attend the funeral of the late 
Senator. 

H. Res. 1217. June 5, 1978. International 
Relations. Declares the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the failure of the 
Soviet Union to comply with international 
agreements to which that country is a sig- 
natory, and the increased involvement by 
the Soviet Union in military activities, raise 
doubts with respect to the sincerity of the 
Soviet Union concerning a second strategic 
arms limitation agreement, and that the 
President, at this time, should not enter 
into a new strategic arms limitation agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union until the Soviet 
Union honors its commitments. 

H. Res. 1218, June 6, 1978. Sets forth the 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 12930, 
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RISE OF FEDERAL EXPRESS 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@® Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Washington Post financial 
pages carried an article about Federal 
Express Co., a company born in my part 
of the country. It termed the company’s 
president, Frederick W. Smith, as “a 
noteworthy example of the imaginative 
and aggressive entrepreneur who is still 
alive and throbbing in the South.” 

Those of us who know Fred and have 
watched him overcome the trials and 
tribulations of running a successful busi- 
ness are proud of his accomplishments. 
I would like to share that Post article 
with my colleagues at this point: 

{From the Washington Post, Aug. 3, 1978] 
BEHIND THE FasT RISE BY FEDERAL EXPRESS 
(By Dan Dorfman) 

Quick now, what's the hottest stock issue of 
1978? No, it’s not Resorts International (the 
first entry into Atlantic City gambling). Re- 
sorts has been public a long time. Give up? 


It’s Federal Express Corporation, the Mem- 
phis-based explosively growing national air 


freight company whose orange, white, and 
purple delivery vans are becoming almost as 
conspicuous in some metropolitan areas as 
the local taxi. The stock, which came out 
early in April at 24, skyrocketed to a recent 
record high of 4744 in the volatile over-the- 
counter market. What, you ask, is behind it 
all? 

For some insights, I recently went to hot, 
sticky Memphis (population: 775,000) to see 
the company’s dynamic founder: 33-year-old 
Frederick W, Smith. A graying rich kid who 
made it on his own. Smith is a noteworthy 
example of the imaginative and aggressive 
entrepreneur who is still alive and throbbing 
in the South. 

About 12 years ago—when he was 21— 
Smith turned in his college thesis at Yale. 
Its premise: There’s no way airlines can com- 
pete effectively with either truckers or rail- 
roads in the transportation of bulk freight. 
However, after exhaustive research, Smith 
saw glowing potential—a booming business, 
in fact—in an airline service that could de- 
liver overnight small (under 70 pounds), 
high-priority packages. These products 
would run the gamut from integral parts of 
computers and diagnostic equipment to hu- 
man organs and legal briefs. His skeptical 
professor didn’t think such a business had 
a ghost of a chance, considering the airline 
industry’s intense competition and heavy 
regulation. Nevertheless, he gave Smith a 
passing grade, but a mediocre one—a C. 

I had drinks with Smith at his new $275,- 
000 twelve-room home in the heart of Mem- 


cident. Said Smith: “The professor didn’t 
understand how the god-damn world 
worked ... that America was spreading out 
technologically ... that the efficacy of our 
society is to be smarter, not to work harder. 
This meant the creation of a host of new 
productivity-improving equipment with in- 
numerable complex parts ... And the need 
for early delivery of such items was becom- 
ing as urgent between Appleton, Wisconsin, 
and Lubbock, Texas, as it was between New 
York and Chicago .. .” 


A vietnam veteran with more than 200 
combat missions and the the son of a wealthy 
businessman who founded Dixie Greyhound 
Bus Lines, Smith didn't haye an easy time 
getting Federal Express off the ground. 
There were times, in fact, Smith may have 
thought his professor was right. Federal Ex- 
press, incorporated in the summer of 1971 
(Smith was 26 at the time), didn’t begin 
its air freight service until April of 1973. In 
tre previous year—while the mechanics of 
the business were being thrashed out—the 
company ran chartered flights. 

It was agony the first few years. The first 
profitable month wasn’t until July of 1975, 
and there were major financing problems. In 
fact, things got so bad in early 1973 that the 
150 employees on the job that year were 
asked not to cash their checks right away. 
Around the same time, Smith was in Chi- 
cago trying to raise capital. He didn't get it. 
But later that year, the company managed 
to raise $24.5 million in venture capital, and 
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these funds, plus another $31.5 million in 
bank loans, enabled the company to keep 
its head above water. 

As it turned out, Federal Express devel- 
oped into one of the biggest venture-capital 
deals ever, with investors anteing up $91 
million in the first three years for Smith's 
bold scheme. Surely there were days when 
some of them must have thought it a hare- 
brained scheme as Federal Express racked 
up wicked losses of $29 million in its first 26 
months. 

But that was yesterday, and the company’s 
growth since then has been meteoric. In 
April of 1973, the company, aside from its 
150 employees, had 10 aircraft, served 22 
cities, and delivered 15 packages the first 
night. Today, there are 2,800 full-time em- 
Ployees (4,200 all told). The fleet has since 
swelled to 69 aircraft (both owned and 
leased). The company delivers 35,000 pack- 
ages a day (at around $22 each) and services 
130 mjor markets and 15,000 communities. 

Accompanying this expansion, at least 
recently, has been rapid growth in both 
sales and earnings. For example, in its most 
recent fiscal year, ending last May 31, Fed- 
eral Express’s pretax earnings shot up to 
$20.6 million from $8.2 million a year earlier. 
On & per-share basis, reflecting the com- 
pany’s recent recapitalization and stock of- 
fering for the past year, earnings jumped to 
$3.53 a share from $1.01. And revenues ran 
up to $160 million from $109.2 million. 

Importantly, too, there has been a dra- 
matic improvement in the balance sheet. As 
of @ year ago, equity capital had shrunk to 
$7.8 million in the fact of an awesome 
$52.5-million debt. Today, the company 
sports a $54 million net worth, and its total 
long-term debt has shrunk to roughly $33 
million. 

It all adds up to a sharply rising stock 
price, and probably nobody is more delighted 
at that rise than Smith himself. He owns 
about 465,000 shares and warrants (plus ad- 


ditional shares in a family-owned company) 
that are worth about $24 million. When I 


mentioned this, he bristled: ‘Money 
doesn’t mean a damn thing to me,” he says. 
“I don’t need a lot of money, and I don’t 
spend a lot of money.” 

I’m not about to question Smith’s disdain 
for money. But it’s worth noting that he 
was indicted in February 1975—though later 
acquitted in a jury trial—for allegedly ob- 
taining funds from a bank by using false 
documents. 


There’s no doubt that Federal Express’ fu- 
ture was considerably enhanced last Novem- 
ber when legislation was passed that allowed 
the company to increase the previous limit 
of 7,500 pounds of cargo per plane. That 
chopped delivery costs a hefty 30 percent. 
But that same legislation is also likely to 
heighten competition — perhaps dramatic- 
ally—in an air freight market (namely 
small packages) that is already 23 per cent 
controlled by Federal Express. So where does 
the company go from here? 

The ever confident Smith told me that the 
market's strong growth potential (he esti- 
mates that 90 per cent of all freight is actu- 
ally small, express-type packages)—coupled 
with the company’s momentum, heavy 
promotional bombardment, drive, and 
savvy—should permit Federal Express to 
continue to turn in above-average growth 
and achieve a rising market share. He sees 
the prospects of broader market coverage 
domestically and expansion into European 
markets. And there may be a brand-new 
lucrative business—Federal Express, Smith 
tells me, is planning to petition the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to permit the company’s 
craft to get into the short-haul passenger 
market during the day. At present, Federal 
Express delivers its packages to 88 airports 
in the wee hours of the morning. 

Looking ahead, Smith figures fiscal 1979 
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should produce another rise in earnings to 
about $4.35 to $4.50 a share on revenues of 
between $200 million and $220 million. “We 
could earn more, but the expense side of the 
ledger will run pretty rich this year,” he tells 
me. This is a reference to the heavy outlays 
the company will be pouring into new data, 
tele-communications, and operational sys- 
tems. Smith believes a reasonable projection 
for fiscal 1980 is an earnings performance of 
about $5 a share on revenues of $260 million 
to $270 million. 

Though Smith was born in Marks, Miss., 
he has spent most of his life in Memphis. 

“Memphis is a horrible place,” Smith told 
me. “There are serious structural problems 
when 30 percent of the people earn 70 per- 
cent of the income and 70 percent (primarily 
the blacks) get only 30 percent of the income. 
You have a massive underemployed black 
population, and it’s not because the jobs 
aren't there or the blacks don’t want to work. 
The real problem is that powerful interests 
in this city want the status quo main- 
tained.” 


GEORGE MAHON OF TEXAS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Sveaker, this 
Sunday, August 6, marks the 33d anni- 
versary of the first use of atomic energy 
in war. On that day, reasonable men 
everywhere realized the cost in human 
life and to our civilization that future 
war would exact. 

When the Defense Subcommittee came 
into being in 1949, the first chairman was 
GEORGE Manon of Texas. He set out, it 
seems, to do all in his power to make 
certain nuclear war would not again be 
inflicted on mankind. To this end he 
dedicated his energies to making America 
so strong none would dare attack. 

His success is proven by history. We 
have been challenged and attempts have 
been made to bully us, but none has 
chanced to challenge nuclear war. 

The elevation of Georce Manon to the 
chairmanship of the Appropriations 
Committee diminished in no way his 
dedication to sufficient military strength. 
His efforts and his leadership can be 
traced directly to the U.S. position of 
strength in the world today. 

Now, for the final time in his distin- 
guished career, GEORGE Manon brings to 
this Congress a bill to keep us strong. It 
is the product of his life’s work. It is, in 
no small way, a reflection of the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

In my years of association with him 
and especially in my role as ranking 
minority member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I have seen him at work, 
always fair, always willing to listen, and 
always a friend. 

During the budget overview hearings 
this year, I remarked that a fitting last 
hurrah for Gtorc—E Mamon would have 
heen for us to balance the budget for him, 
just this once. That has not proven pos- 
sible, but someday, perhaps it will. 

I regret seeing GEORGE leave this Con- 
gress to return to his beloved Texas. but 
I thank him for the honor I have of serv- 
ing with him. 
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PANAMA AND SELFISH LAPSES 


HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


© Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, the following editorial: 

PANAMA AND SELFISH LAPSES 

Congress, the press and the American peo- 
ple have developed a bad habit of walking 
away from foreign situations in which the 
nation has been deeply involved with no 
backward looks. 

This is a new style of behavior, a selfish 
lapse from the grace with which this coun- 
try faced the post-war plight in Europe and 
Asia. It is a reaction to an undigested ad- 
venture, a kind of flinch that we acquired 
in the bitterness of Vietnam. 

Walking away with a shrug will be par- 
ticularly wrong, morally and practically, in 
the case of Panama. If we did not, back in 
the high-flying days of 1968, participate in 
creating the dictator, Omar Torrijos, we cer- 
tainly acquiesced in his seizure of power and 
assisted him, with aid and other endorse- 
ments, in staying in the saddle. 

Historians will surmise, as most thought- 
ful Panamanians believe already, that we 
backed this morally decrepit leader because 
we could make a deal with him. He began 
to look like our ape in their parlor as we 
counseled him on curbing his excesses and 
performing the conciliations necessary to 
speed the treaty through the Senate. 

Now our attention is turned away and he 
is reverting to type. The slaughter by pro- 
regime guerrillas of a still-undetermined 
number of college protesters on the eve of 
President Carter's visit has proved to be the 
prelude to a transition that has left Panama- 
nians suspended between their hopes for an 
infusion of democracy and their fears of 
brutal treatment. 

The turn has also been signalled by the 
Panamanian bishops, led by the respected 
Archbishop Marcos McGrath. They muted 
their apprehensions during the negotiations, 
but in a new pastoral letter they warn there 
are serious defects in the political structure, 
inefficient administration and lack of con- 
trol over public funds, plus increasing domi- 
nation by “certain Marxist elements.” The 
deep rapport between Torrijos and Fidel Cas- 
tro is a matter of continuing concern in 
Panama. 

Torrijos concedes that after 10 years of 
strong-arm rule, he has an obligation to 
give his country something better. But he 
doesn’t know exactly what, as he certainly 
intends to stay on as the centerpiece. He 
may let himself be chosen president by the 
505 representatives to an assembly tailored 
by the regime to exploit its rural strength. 

“I am not a very ambitious leader,” Torri- 
jos says, but his taste for the plunder of 
power is not requited. He says, “We must 
organize politically” and talks of restoring 
party politics; but insists there will be no 
direct election of a president until 1984. He 
has assigned the task of planning the new 
political phase to a commission headed by 
Romulo Betancourt, the man at his elbow, 
the treaty negotiator and the Marxist who 
once brought Che Guevara to Panama. 

A chilling insight into Betancourt’s po- 
litical philosophy surfaced on July 21 wren 
he told a crowd, “Let them even try to raise 
their little finger against this revolution 
and they will see a change from our vosition 
of tolerance. They will see how the armed 
branch of this revolution would desl a blow 
to those traitors and reactionaries.” 
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The State Department is now planning to 
add to the regime's muscle by supplying $2.5 
million in military assistance to the national 
guard. This is a partial fulfillment of the 
U.S. negotiators’ pledge to seek congressional 
support for $50 million in military assistance 
over the next 10 years. 

All in all the president contemplates a 
$20 million aid package to Panama, the only 
nation with a per capita product of more 
than $1,300 that gets economic assistance. 
This was grease that facilitated the treaty 
deal. Now Congress is being asked to bolster 
& dictator bent on reassuring himself. 

All the past support of Torrijos was barely 
justified in moral terms, by the need for a 
treaty. Further support for a regime that 
flirts with totalitarians and drug-traffickers 
while it represses Panamanians will be un- 
forgivable. 


EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR CONSID- 
ERATION OF THE KEMP-ROTH 
TAX RATE REDUCTION ACT AND 
EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR ITS 
ENACTMENT 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, our colleague 
from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) read into 
yesterday's Recorp an editorial attack- 
ing the Kemp-Roth bill from Business 
Week magazine. The Kemp-Roth bill, 
formally known as the Tax Rate Reduc- 
tion Act, is the legislation to reduce in- 
dividual income tax rates for all people 

by about 33 percent over the next 3 

years, and Business Week is a voice for 

a segment of America’s business, corpor- 

ate community. 

Two points: 

First, the questions, all of the ques- 
tions, raised in the Business Week edi- 
torial have been answered accurately 
and thoroughly. Any Member, anyone, 
with an interest in those answers should 
turn their attention to the Recorp of 
July 14, at 21032-21038; July 26, 22940- 
22943; August 1, 23748-23750; and 
August 3, 24275-24278, particularly page 
24277. You will find a complete refuta- 
tion of the premises and conclusions of 
the Business Week editorial there. 

Second, the editorials from the news- 
papers which speak for the people 
around the country have a different at- 
titude, opinion about the Kemp-Roth 
bill. In increasing numbers they are 
coming out in support of enactment of 
the Kemp-Roth bill. 

Since they speak in such contrast to 
the Business Week editorial. I think it is 
important to bring them to the attention 
of my colleagues. They are good indica- 
tions of what the people are thinking. 

A FLOOR VOTE ON INDIVIDUAL RATE REDUCTIONS 
AS AN AMENDMENT TO H.R. 13511, SHOULD 
BE ASSURED IN THE RULE 
As the principal cosponsor of the 

Kemp-Roth bill in the House and as a 

spokesman for the 180-plus additional 

cosponsors in Congress, I was assured of 
the agreement between the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of the 

Committee on Ways and Means that the 
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individual income tax rate reduction 
portions of the Kemp-Roth bill could be 
offered on the House floor as an amend- 
ment to the committee’s bill. 

The committee voted through its rec- 
ommendation to the Rules Committee 
that such an amendment be allowed. 
Pursuant to that vote, the chairman, Mr. 
ULLMAN, sent a letter dated July 28 to 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
Mr. Deaney, received by his committee 
office on July 31, and I quote from it: 

I am authorized and directed by the Com- 
mittee to request a modified open rule which 
would provide for: 

(1) The following 5 amendments, which 
would not be subject to amendment, if 
printed in the Congressional Record and if 
offered on the floor: 

(a) an amendment by Mr. Kemp to the 
individual tax rate reductions contained in 
Title I of the bill. 


But the Speaker has since publicly in- 
dicated that he will fight any attempt to 
let that portion of the measure come to 
the floor as an amendment. He is obvi- 
ously trying to force it to be offered as 
the motion to recommit or a portion of 
such a motion, in hopes that fewer Mem- 
bers would vote for it as a motion to re- 
commit. This is a very clear indication of 
how close we must be to a majority or 
that the majority party’s head counts 
indicate that we have already gone over 
the top. 

The Washington Star made this the 
subject of its lead editorial in this after- 
noon’s editions. Let me quote from that 
editorial: 

Srronc-ARMING KEMP-ROTH 


During the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee’s recent free-form debate on taxes, the 
Kemp-Roth bill was among many ideas dis- 
cussed, most of which were rejected, includ- 
ing the major part of a proposal submitted by 
President Carter. What Ways and Means 
came up with was a $16 billion tax reduction 
bill that includes a controversial reduction 
in the capital gains tax. 

But Chairman Ullman promised that all 
members of the House would get a chance to 
express their views on the Kemp-Roth pro- 
posal by allowing the Republicans to bring it 
up as a substitute to the committee's bill. 
Mr. Ullman said that since Kemp-Roth “is a 
political issue in every congressional dis- 
trict,” it ought to be brought to a vote on 
the fioor. The chairman said he was confi- 
dent it would be rejected. 

But Speaker O'Neill had a different idea. 
He has cast aside Mr. Ullman’s commitment 
and finagled the Rules Committee into adopt- 
ing a procedure that will prevent Kemp- 
Roth from coming to a direct vote on the 
floor. 


Mr. O’Neill’s strong-arm tactic seems exces- 
sive. Is he admitting that he isn’t sure he 
can control his own Democratic troops or is 
the speaker just trying to throw his weight 
around, as he often is wont to do? 

It’s unlikely that the Democratic Congress 
would approve such & radical departure as 
the Kemp-Roth bill. But in denying House 
members a vote on it, Mr. O'Neill probably 
has given Republicans an even bigger open- 
ing to use it as a campaign issue. 

National Republican Committee Chairman 
Bill Brock promptly denounced Mr. O'Neill’s 
action as a “cowardly and dictatorial act," a 
violation of Mr. Ullman’s pledge and an “‘out- 
rage against overburdened American taxpay- 
ers.” 

Political broadsides like that could be ef- 
fective, especially when taxpayers find out 
that with increases in the Social Security tax 
coming up and infiation shoving them into 
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higher income tax brackets, the bill ap- 
proved by the Ways and Means Committee 
won’t mean much to the average American 
in the way of overall tax reductions next 
year. 


The Buffalo Courier-Express addressed 
not only its support for Kemp-Roth, but 
also this attempt to keep it from coming 
to a floor vote, as an amendment to H.R. 
13511, in an editorial yesterday morning, 
August 3: 

Ler Kemp-Rors BILL Go TO VOTE 

House Speaker Thomas P. “Tip” O'Neill, 
D-Mass., is some friend of the people. At a 
time when the public is pressing for tax 
relief and when the House is about to debate 
a $16-billion tax-cut measure approved by 
the Democratic-controlled Ways and Means 
Committee, it is outrageous that the speaker 
should be trying to keep the House from 
considering the Kemp-Roth tax-cut plan, 
proposed by Rep. Jack F. Kemp, R-Hamburg, 
and Sen. William V. Roth, Jr., R-Del. 

O'Neill wants the House Rules Committee 
to bar consideration of the Kemp-Roth pro- 
posal, which would cut income taxes by 30 
per cent over three years. Kemp, who claims 
that his bill may be within eight votes of 
House approval, has said that he is ready 
with two optional routes to overcome the 
O'Neill obstacles. 

The Rules Committee will decide next week 
whether or not the Kemp-Roth measure can 
even be mentioned as an amendment when 
the debate opens on the Ways and Means 
tax-cut legislation. 

O'Neill is in a poor position to be resorting 
to blocking tactics. The Ways and Means 
Committee has been floundering around, 
fashioning piecemeal changes to the tax code 
but never dealing properly with the over-all 
problem or the impact of inflation in putting 
taxpayers into higher brackets. The com- 
mittee seems to have succeeded in working 
at cross-purposes, proposing, on the one 
hand, some relief for the taxpayer by increas- 
ing the personal exemption allowance, but, 
on the other, resorting to various means to 
limit or erase current deductions. What kind 
of tax relief the taxpayer would wind up 
with is purely conjectural. 

The Kemp-Roth bill has a good deal of 
support in the House, as an earlier vote in- 
dicated, and it has a good deal of support 
among ordinary Americans. It is deserving 
of a vote on its merits, and every effort 
should be exerted to that end. O'Neill should 
not be allowed to prevail in suppressing this 
important matter. 


KEMP-ROTH IS THE BEST ALTERNATIVE 


In an editorial of July 26, entitled 
“Kemp-Roth Foes Sing Off Key,” the 
Courier-Express observed: 


Rep. Robert W. Giaimo, D-Conn., who 
heads the House Budget Committee, claimed 
that Kemp-Roth would “generate record 
deficits, roaring inflation and even higher 
interest rates.” 


What these critics have somehow man- 
aged to ignore is that these things are hap- 
pening already as a result of the adminis- 
tration’s lack of leadership. Inflation is al- 
ready “roaring” at an annual rate of 10 per 
cent. The value of the dollar has fallen 
sharply in the world money market, with 
corresponding increases in the cost of im- 
ports, which have in turn encouraged in- 
creases in the cost of domestic goods. “Dis- 
aster” is here and now, and the best the 
administration has to offer is rosy predic- 
tions that things are bound to get better. 

Criticism by an economist, while not al- 
ways valid, is one thing, but criticism by a 
politician, when the motive is obviusly polit- 
politician, when te motive is obviously polit- 
of the numerous alternatives that have been 
put forth. It merits support and another vote 
in Congress. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF KEMP-ROTH TO RESTORING 
ECONOMIC VITALITY 


Earlier in the month, the Buffalo 
Evening News discussed both the ad- 
ministration’s opposition to the Kemp- 
Roth plan and the importance of that 
plan to restoring the country’s economic 
vitality, in an editorial entitled “Over- 
kill Attack on Kemp Bill”: 

The thunderous volleys fired by top eco- 
nomic aides of President Carter demonstrate 
thst Rep. Jack Kemp's proposal to cut per- 
sonal income taxes by 30 percent or so over 
three years has at least won the adminis- 
tration’s respectful attention. 

We are not surprised that an administra- 
tion whose budget swims so deeply in the 
red, and which needs about every tax dollar 
harvested by the inequities of inflation, 
should object to having billions of those 
revenues left with the taxpayers. 

Some leading economists, moreover, al- 
ready fear a 1978 recession and the Carter 
administration itself predicts a slowdown 
of growth. So Washington next year could be 
furiously devising programs to spur a slug- 
gish economy—and a hefty tax cut is one 
way to achieve that goal fast and efficiently. 
A tax cut put on the books this fall to be- 
come effective early next year would be 
faster still. 

Critics of the Kemp-Roth idea do have a 
point, though, in questioning how rapidly 
that tax cut would, by stimulating the 
economy, rebuild federal revenues to the 
pre-cut level. Our hunch is that the ad- 
ministration’s estimate of a loss of $110,- 
000 billion by 1981 is intentionally alarm- 
ist and grossly pessimistic. But the Kemp- 
Rofh projections, on the other hand, could 
be overly optimistic. On this point, every- 
body’s estimate is a guess. 

But to see this as a weak (or at least 
an unprovable) link in the Kemp-Roth ra- 
tionale is not at all to discredit the tax-cut 
plan. It is to acknowledge, rather, that the 
deficit-deepening effect of the first phase 
of the Kemp-Roth plan will bear close 
watching—and that this kind of tax cut 
should certainly apply heavy pressures on 
Washington for accompanying deferrals and 
cutbacks of spending. 

The Washington establishment might re- 
coil at that latter idea, but we doubt whether 
Americans worried over high taxes and the 
excessive growth of big government would. 
In fact, this touches what is for us the most 
compelling argument for the Kemp-Roth 
bill, even though it is not an argument 
Rep. Kemp himself has emphasized. 

By passing the Kemp-Roth bill, Congress 
would be telling the administration in no 
uncertain terms: “This is how much we're 
reducing tax rates for each of the next three 
years, sO you'll just have to figure out how 
much revenue that will produce and plan 
your next budget accordingly. If you think 
its first-year deficit-deepening effect would 
fuel inflation too much, then it will be your 
problem to recommend appropriate spend- 
ing cuts or program deferrals to counter 
that effect.” 

Best of all, individuals and businesses 
would also be able to plan how to spend and 
save and invest the additional dollars being 
left to them instead of being spent for them 
by the government. 

BIPARTISAN ASPECTS OF KEMP-ROTH 


The bipartisan nature of this attempt, 
Kemp-Roth, to lower individual income 
tax rates for everyone was the subject 
of a St. Louis Globe-Democrat editorial. 
Kemp-Roth is bipartisan in many ways. 
It rests upon economic premises used 
both by Republican and Democratic 
Presidents and administrations. It is 
cosponsored, in the House and Senate, by 
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Democrats and Republicans. It was sup- 
ported in a floor vote in March by Demo- 
crats and Republicans. And the individ- 
ual income tax rate reductions are, quite 
obviously, for the benefit of everyone. Ex- 
cerpts from this editorial follow: 

Bipartisan support for the economic doc- 
trine that governmental revenues increase 
when taxes go down should not come as & 
great shock. In the past this theory has 
worked successfully for both the Republican 
and Democratic parties. 

Most frequently cited are the tax cuts that 
had been proposed by President John F. Ken- 
nedy in 1962. The reduction produced $143 
billion more in federal revenues during & 
six-year period than the Treasury had fore- 
cast. 

Rep. Jack Kemp, R-N.Y., goes back more 
than a half-century for another example. In 
1920 the Republican Party captured both the 
White House and Congress with its promise 
to return this country to normalcy by re- 
ducing taxes that climbed as high as 63 per- 
cent during World War I. 

Living up to the pledge to voters, the Re- 
publican-controlled Congress slashed away 
at taxes each year from 1921 to 1925. In this 
period the highest tax rate was cut from 63 
percent to 25 percent and the lowest rate 
from 4 percent to 1.5 percent. 

“This led to an enormous economic boom 
in the United States, no inflation and a re- 
duction of the national debt,” Kemp points 
out. 

There is nothing mysterious about the 
process. The tax reductions stimulate the 
economy. In turn the rejuvenated economy 
pours additional tax revenues into govern- 
ment coffers. Today business and industry 
urgently need more capital for expansion, 
modernization and increased productivity. 
Unfortunately, government at present is 
siphoning off about 80 percent of the money 
available in the private market. 

Roth-Kemp supporters contend their 
proposal would fight inflation by creating 
new jobs, increasing tax revenues and re- 
ducing the federal deficit. That’s what hap- 
pened in the early 1920s, and the time is at 
hand for the country once again to return 
to normalcy. 

RESTORING INCENTIVES TO WORK, SAVE, INVEST 
AND TAKE RISKS CRUCIAL 


An editorial, entitled “Incentive in a 
Tax Plan,” in another major New York 
State paper addressed one of the most 
critical elements of the Kemp-Roth plan, 
the restoration of incentive to work, 
save, invest, and take risks by removing 
the unnecessarily high tax burden upon 
the reward from such incentive. This is 
a key point, because if there is any one, 
single thing that is exactly the same to- 
day as it was when the Kennedy tax cuts 
were being weighed, enacted, and imple- 
mented during the early sixties, it is the 
impact of taxes upon incentive. Human 
behavior has not changed over the past 
15 years; people still act and react to 
barriers in the same ways. Excerpts from 
this very important editorial follow: 

Conventional economists shudder at the 
mention of his name, but Rep. Jack Kemp, 
R-N.Y. is onto something. 

Jack Kemp wants to cut taxes. Not just 
a smidgen, as Jimmy Carter has proposed, 
but a whole lot. With Sen. William Roth, 
R-Del., he is pushing for a 30 percent slash 
in personal income tax rates over the next 
three years. 

Economists can and do argue incessantly 
about the applicability of the Kennedy tax 
cut experience to today’s conditions. But 
what is compelling about Kemp’s approach 
is not the fiscal impact so much as the 
psychology involved. 
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“I am not an economist,” the four-term 
congressman says, “but I understand human 
behavior and I'm an expert on incentives.” 

Ah yes—incentives. There lies the crux of 
the matter. Jack Kemp believes the exist- 
ing tax structure insidiously penalizes tra- 
ditional virtues of thrift, hard work and in- 
vestment while rewarding consumption, 
debt and leisure. 

Why work harder to gain more nominal 
income when you merely wind up in a 
higher tax bracket and the government gob- 
bles up a larger share of your hard-earned 
salary? Why put money into a savings ac- 
count at 5.5 percent interest when inflation 
of 7 percent leaves you with a net loss of 
purchasing power? 

Why buy stocks and bonds when you can 
invest in real estate on borrowed money, 
deducting the mortgage interest? “People 
don’t work for pre-tax income, they work 
for take-home pay. Investors don’t look 
for pre-tax profit, they worry about the net,” 
Kemp says. 

Unless tax rates are slashed significantly, 
inflation will continue to push wage-earners 
into even-higher tax brackets, he argues. 
“Even if nominal income keeps pace with 
inflation, the government gets more than 
its share of the extra dollars.” 

Economists may argue forever about its 
fiscal feasibility, but it is the only tax plan 
on the table that addresses the incentive 
issue. 


I will report on additional editorial 
support for enactment of the Kemp-Roth 
tax rate reduction bill on Monday.® 


BALANCE(S) OF POWER BOOK III B 
(III) SOUTHERN NATO FLANK 


HON. JOHN B. BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, in 
my previous article in this series on the 
miltiary balances in the various regions 
of consequence today, NATO’s northern 
fiank was the subject. Today’s selection 
focuses on the balance of forces in the 
Mediterranean area, viewed as NATO’s 
southern flank. 

This article, “Why a U.S. Fleet in the 
Mediterranean?” provides a useful sum- 
mary of the forces in each NATO coun- 
try and in other important Mediterra- 
nean countries, as well as an analysis of 
the threat they exist to oppose. The 
author, Adm. Horacio Rivero, U.S. Navy 
(Ret.), presents relevant information 
and a thoughtful argument for the con- 
tinuing need for U.S. naval presence in 
this region of critical concern. 

The article from which this selection 
has been excerpted first appeared in the 
U.S. Naval Institute proceedings, May 
1977. Selections from Admiral Rivero’s 
article follow: 

THE MILITARY EQUATION 

The Mediterranean basin is perhaps the 
most highly militarized area of its size in the 
world. The armed forces of the countries that 
ring the sea, excluding France, total about 
three million men. The two and a quarter 
million in the armies are organized into 
formations which include 64 divisions and 
172 regimental or brigade size units. There 
are almost 4,000 tactical aircraft and approxi- 
mately 900 naval vessels. To these must be 
added the ships and aircraft of the US. 
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Sixth Fleet, the deployed U.S. Air Force tacti- 
cal squadrons, the units of the Soviet Medi- 
terranean Squadron, and a proportion of the 
French Air Force together with the French 
Mediterranean Fleet. Almost 100 submarines 
have their home ports or are deployed in the 
waters of this crowded sea. 

The quality of the various national mili- 
tary forces is uneven. At one extreme are the 
modern ships of the U.S., Soviet, French, and 
Italian navies, the sophisticated aircraft and 
air defenses in the air ferces of the NATO 
allies, and the modern tanks, artillery, and 


Divisions 


Mech. Armd. Brigades 


Medium tanks 
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anti-tank weapons of their armies. At the 
other, there is a high degree of obsolescence 
of equipment and a limited capacity for local 
defense in the armed forces of most of the 
developing nations, except for those involved 
in the Arab-Israeli confrontation and to some 
degree in Spain and Yugoslavic. 

Tables 4, 5 and 6 provide some data on 
the size of the pertinent land, naval, and 
air forces of the countries of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. Some indication of quality 
and modernity is included in the Army and 
Air Force tables. Sources of the data are 
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Jane’s Fighting Ships and The Military Bal- 
ance, a publication of The International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies. 

The countries listed in the Navy table are 
limited to those whose navies includes war- 
ships capable of sustained operations on the 
high seas; aircraft or helicopter carriers, sub- 
marines, cruisers, destroyers, and frigates. 
Fast patrol boats firing missiles or torpedoes 
constitute the principal inventory of the 
navies of Algeria, Libya, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Israel. 


Divisions 


Inf. 


54/55, 


7, 
M 
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T34, 154/55, 
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- 150, 000 

- 375, 000 
275, 000 | Yugoslav 
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400 T34, T54/55.__ 
370 M47/48, AMX30. 


Notes: (1) Lebanon, Cyprus, and Malta have negligible armed forces. (2) 8 Greek divisions and 8 brigades require mobilization. (3) Personnel figure for Israel is mobilized strength. (4) French 


Army not included, being committed to Central Region. 
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The French Navy is slone among Mediter- 
ranean navies in possessing a modest sea- 
based tactical air capability in the 60 fighter- 
bombers, fighter interceptors, and tactical re- 
connaissance aircraft on board its two air- 
craft carriers. Spain has on order 8 Harrier 
VSTOL aircraft for its helicopter carrier. The 
others must depend on air force aircraft, 
when they can be diverted from their over- 
land missions, for their air support. Since 
there is a shortage of tactical aircraft in the 
NATO air forces in relation to the require- 
ments of air defense and support of the land 
battle, the burden of providing air support 
for naval forces and merchant shipping nec- 
essarily falls on the U.S. Sixth Fleet with 
whatever assistance can be given by the 
French aircraft carriers. 

With few exceptions, long range warships 
of modern design are present only in the 
French, Italian, and Spanish Navies. These 
include two aircraft carriers, two cruisers, 21 
destroyers, 28 frigates and 20 diesel sub- 
marines in the French Navy; three cruisers, 
seven destroyers, ten frigates and six diesel 
submarines in the Italian Navy; and five 
frigates and four diesel submarines in the 
Spanish Navy. Most other warships in the 
Mediterranean navies capable of sustained 
operations on the high seas are of World War 
II or even earlier design. 


TABLE 6.—AIR FORCES 
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Tactical A/C Most modern 


20 F4. 
90 45 Mig 23. 
80 2S rt Fl 
ig irage FI. 
29 Mig 23. 


SSN Mig 21/Su 7. 
i u7. 
24 FS i 
36 F4. 
45 Mirage Fi. 
182 F104S. 
30 110 Mig 21. 


12 Mig 21. 
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TABLE 7.—ASW AIRCRAFT 


Long range Short range 


12 HU16B Albatross. 

14 S2 Tracker. 
«~~ 3 P3 Orion......... 
38 Atlantic, 23 P2 50 Alizé. 


30 S2 Tracker. 


Land-based ASW aircraft are operated by 


Spain, France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey, as 
shown in Table 7. The first three possess 
long-range aircraft, manned in Spain and 
Italy by the air force but under the opera- 
tional control of the navy. 

Of the aircraft types indicated in Table 7 
only the P-3 Orion, the Atlantic, and the 
short-range Alizé can be considered to be 
up to date with some capability against 
modern submarines available in their ASW 
equipment, The S-2 Tracker, the HU-16 Alba- 
tross and the P-2 Neptune aircraft are obso- 
lescent, as is their equipment, and are of 
marginal effectiveness in antisubmarine 
warfare. 

Helicopters are carried on board the carrier 
in the Spanish Navy, on board two cruisers 
and four destroyers of the French Navy, and 
on board three cruisers, four destroyers, and 
six frigates of the Italian Navy. Others, 
shore-based, are operated by those navies as 
well as by Greece and Turkey. In both land- 
and sea-based modes they are employed in 
surface reconnaissance as well as in anti- 
submarine warfare. 

Over 250 fast patrol craft, armed with 
anti-ship missiles or torpedoes, are included 
in the inventories of 12 of the navies in the 
area, as shown in Table 8. 

Fast patrol craft, and particularly those 
capable of launching surface-to-surface mis- 
siles, have received wide attention in recent 
years, and theories have been advanced 
crediting them with the ability significantly 
to alter the naval balance against larger and 
more powerful warships. Despite these ro- 


- 11 HU16B Albatross, 


mantic theories, which in the case of fast 
torpedo boats (and the faster torpedo planes) 
were disproved by their limited success in 
World War II, these types are destined to 
remain of marginal value in a contest for 
naval supremacy. Their inferior sea-keeping 
qualities, endurance, and defensive capabil- 
ity, and the short effective range of their 
weapons limit them essentially to operations 
in coastal and restricted waters and make 
them particularly vulnerable to attack from 
the air. Notwithstanding the highly-touted 
success of the Egyptian FPB attack on the 
Israeli destroyer Eilat in 1967, conducted un- 
der target practice conditions against an 
unalerted ship lacking air cover, missile- 
firing fast patrol boats cannot be considered 
capable of being more than a nuisance in 
conventional naval warfare provide, of 
course, that the larger surface ships are op- 
erated with prudence and are furnished air 
cover when in areas where FPBs are suspected 
to be. Exceptions are areas close to the coast 
or to islands where FPBs can hide and from 
which they can sally for hit-and-run raids 
utilizing concealment and surprise. The 
eastern shore of the Adriatic Sea and the 
numerous islands of the Aegean offer condi- 
tions suitable for supporting this type of 
operation. 

Nine of the Mediterranean navies 
a small amphibious warfare capability, ade- 
quate for commando raids or for landing 
light naval infantry units of battalion or, at 
most, regimental size. Table 9 depicts the 
amphibious warfare potential in terms of 
ships and landing craft. Marine-type landing 
force units are organized in France (one bat- 
talion), Spain (five marine light infantry 
regiments), Italy (two marine battalions), 
Morocco (one battalion), and Turkey (three 
marine battalions). In Greece an Army. regt- 
ment is trained and equipped for landing 
operations and is dedicated to that mission. 

NATO's Mediterranean navies are well 
suited for escort of convoy and for sub- 
marine and antisubmarine operations, but 
only under cover of their air forces. Such 
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cover is essential in an area where relatively 
short flying distances make attacks on ships 
and maritime aircraft by shore-based air- 
craft particularly profitable. The recent de- 
ployment of the two French aircraft carriers 
to the Mediterranean provides a much- 
needed improvement in this respect. Modern 
antiaircraft defenses are available only in 
some ships of the French and Italian Navies. 
Without friendly air support, Greek and 
Turkish ships cannot operate in an air 
threat environment. 

Non-NATO navies are equipped mainly for 
coastal operations but have a limited anti- 
shipping capability in their obsolescent sub- 
marines and their fast patrol boats. An ex- 
ception is Spain, which has a small modern 
force of five DEGs and four Daphne class 
submarines, a helicopter carrier, and a small 
unit of P-3 Orion long-range ASW aircraft. 

All Mediterranean navies are designed to 
be supported logistically from their home 
naval bases and thus lack the staying power 
and ability to operate at a distance from 
their shores which mobile logistic support 
would provide. The NATO navies, however, 
are equipped and trained for limited re- 
plenishment at sea from U.S. and British 
logistic support ships, wihch would allow 
them to operate in company with ships of 
the Sixth Fleet and the Royal Navy for ex- 
tended periods in wartime. NATO and bi- 
lateral naval exercises are conducted regu- 
larly to develop proficiency in combined op- 
erations, including underway replenishment. 


TABLE 8—FAST PATROL BOATS 


Torpedo Missile 


TaBLE 9.—Amphibious Shipping 


Greece—8 LST, 5 LSM, 1 LSD, 8 LCU. 

Turkey—50 landing craft. 

Israel—10 landing craft. 

Egypt—14 LCU, 14 landing craft. 

Morocco—1 landing craft. 

Spain—i LPH, 1 LPA, 1 LKA, 3 LST, 2 
LSM, 97 landing craft. 

France—2 LSD, 5 LST, 26 landng craft. 

Italy—1 LPA, 1 LKA, 64 landing craft. 

Yugoslavia—31 landing craft. 

The Soviet Mediterranean Squadron began 
operations in 1964, when a small detach- 
ment from the Black Fleet was deployed on 
a continuous rotating basis. Earlier, four 
W-class submarines had been based in Al- 
bania, but they were acquired by Albania in 
1960 and 1961 when Albanian-Soviet rela- 
tions cooled. Since 1964 there has been a 
gradual build-up in the number of deployed 
Soviet ships, with surges in times of crisis 
or for special exercises at the time of turn- 
over. A major increase took place at the time 
of the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, after which the 
Soviets commenced basing their ships in 
Alexandria and Port Said in Egypt and to a 
lesser extent in Latakia and Tartus in Syria, 
while continuing to make frequent use of 
anchorages along the North Africa coast and 
off Kythera and Crete outside Greek territo- 
rial waters. Soviet naval bombers and naval 
reconnaissance and ASW aircraft, as well as 
Air Force attack and fighter aircraft, were also 
stationed at Egyptian air bases, creating for 
the first time since World War II a serious 
air threat to Allied navies in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

The Soviet squadron has been stabilized 
in size as a force, consisting normally of 10 
to 12 surface warships (cruisers, destroyers, 
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and frigates) 12 to 14 submarines, 18 to 
20 logistic support ships (which includes 
merchant vessels subordinated to naval 
command), and a small number (2 or 3 each) 
of amphibious, mine, intelligence, and hy- 
drographic or research ships. By resorting to 
the device of “stockpiling” transit declara- 
tions and thus circumventing the notifica- 
tion requirements of the Montreaux Con- 
vention of 1936, the Soviet Navy has been 
able to reenforce its Mediterranean Squad- 
ron from the Black Sea on short notice; this 
has taken place in all periods of crisis. 

The submarines, some of which are nu- 
clear-powered, are deployed primarily from 
the Northern or Baltic Fleets, because of the 
limitations imposed ‘by the Montreaux Con- 
vention on Black Sea-based submarines. The 
latter may deploy into the Mediterranean 
only incidentally to transit to naval bases in 
other parts of Russia for repairs or overhaul, 
or during their return voyage, and must make 
the transit in daylight and on the surface. 

The Soviet Mediterranean Squadron suf- 
fered a serious set-back when Egypt with- 
drew permission for basing in its ports and 
air fields in 1975 and subsequently, in 1976, 
denounced the Russo-Egyptian treaty of 
friendship and cooperation. These actions de- 
prived the squadron of its logistic and re- 
pair facilities in the area, forcing it to rely 
almost entirely on mobile logistic support 
except for limited use of Syrian ports. More 
importantly, it removed the squadron’s land- 
based air ASW, bomber, and reconnaissance 
aircraft, as well as the fighter aircraft which 
had provided its cover at least as far as 
Crete. 

The reopening of the Suez canal to mari- 
time traffic in 1975 has provided the Soviet 
Navy with additional flexibility in its de- 
ployments, by facilitating the interchange 
of ships between the Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean squadrons. Its primary value 
to the Russians is that it permits deploy- 
ment of Black Sea Fleet ships to the Indian 
Ocean without the need to circumnavigate 
Africa, thus both reducing the strain on the 
Soviet Pacific Fleet and increasing the num- 
ber of ships that can be maintained in rou- 
tine overseas deployments world-wide. The 
Soviet merchant marine, more than half of 
which is based in Black Sea ports, is also 
aided by the availability of a short route to 
East Africa, the Indian Ocean, and South- 
east Asia. 

The Soviet squadron is a well-balanced 
force, designed to counter the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet and to interdict any hostile sea lines 
of communication. Soviet surface ships also 
naturally take advantage of opportunities 
to “show the flag” and through port visits to 
advance Soviet foreign policy aims in the 
countries of the Mediterranean. 


The most modern ships of the Soviet Navy 
that deploy to the Mediterranean include 
the two helicopter cruisers of the Moskva 
class; cruisers of the Kynda, Kresta, and Kara 
classes; and destroyers of the Kildin, Kashin, 
Kanin, and Krivak classes. All are armed 
with antiaircraft missile launchers as well 
as guns. Anti-ship missile launchers are also 
reported as part of the armament of the 
Kynda, Kresta, Kara, Kildin, and Krivak 
classes. There is, in addition, the 800 ton 
Nanuchka class, armed with launchers for 
both short range anti-air and anti-ship 
missiles. With a few exceptions armed with 
antiaircraft missiles, the old cruisers of the 
Sverdlov class and the destroyers of the 
Krupnyy, Kotlin, and Skoryy classes have no 
missile batteries but are heavily armed with 
guns, torpedoes, and ASW weapons. 

Submarines include the nuclear-powered 
Charlie, November, Echo II, and Victor classes 
and the diesel powered Foxtrot and Juliett 
classes, All except the November Victor, and 
Foxtrot are armed with anti-ship missiles. 

The two helicopter cruisers were the first 
Soviet ships built to carry both rotary-wing 
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aircraft and facilities for command and 
control of coordinated ASW operations. They 
deploy regularly to the Mediterranean from 
the Black Fleet and apparently were de- 
signed primarily to counter the U.S.@ 


REPORTS ON CONDITIONS IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 

Speaker, I would like to place in the 

Recorp reports on interviews with two 

Cambodian refugees, conducted by 

American foreign service officers in 

Thailand: 

INTERVIEW WITH CAMBODIAN REFUGEE IN 
BURIRAM, THAILAND, CONDUCTED BY AMERI- 
CAN EMBASSY OFFICER IN JUNE, 1978 

ACCOUNT OF NIEN THOL? 

Nien Thol, about 50, arrived in Thailand 
May 19, 1978, from Sisaphon. He had worked 
for 20 years in Phnom Penh in the govern- 
ment customs service. After April 1975, he 
was forced to become a farmer in Battam- 
bang Province. His account follows: 

Conditions of Life in Democratic Kam- 
puchea,—‘‘I doubt that more than one-third 
of the former Cambodians are still alive. I 
doubt that the Khmer race will survive. The 
people have little to eat, only porridge. Be- 
fore 1975, Battambang Province could pro- 
duce enough rice to feed all Cambodians 
and export some. Now the whole country 
cannot produce as much. There are no med- 
icines. The people are weak and listless.” 

Administration and Ezecutions—‘“From 
the very start, the Khmer Rouge used abso- 
lute terror and the actuality of death to 
gain control of the country. Since then peo- 
ple did not dare to criticize the Khmer 
Rouge or to do anything but work because 
the result would be certain-death. 

“All of the new Cambodians are being 
eliminated, Buddhists, intellectuals, anti- 
Communists as well as former soldiers, stu- 
dents, and government officials, everyone 
even remotely associated with the former 
regime. I fled because the Khmer Rouge sus- 
pected that I was a former official and would 
certainly have killed me sooner or later. I 
did not dare speak to my children about my 
departure, because the Khmer Rouge spies 
(chhlop) are everywhere and greatly to be 
feared.” 

Human Rights—‘It is an absurdity to 
even speak of human, civil and political 
rights under present conditions in Cambo- 
dia.” 


STORY oF A KHMER COMMUNIST SOLDIER 


EXTRACTS FROM AN AIRGRAM REPORT BY AN OF- 
FICER OF THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT BANGKOK 

(The name of the individual refugee who 
provided this account has been excised to 
protect the identity of family members or 
friends still in Cambodia.) 

SUMMARY 

A soldier in the KC? regiment located in 
the Samrong area of northwestern Cambodia 
discusses his post-victory recruitment, train- 
ing, and duties. He was told that the Viet- 
namese are considered to be unfriendly and 
was taught about four guiding principles 
of the state and Marxism-Leninism. He es- 
caped after hearing he was marked for ex- 
ecution for having made three mistakes. 


t Refugee agreed to use of his name in 
public documents. 
2 Khmer communist, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Following is the story of a Cambodian 
refugee named T—, who arrived in Thailand 
at the beginning of September, 1976. An 
Embassy officer who visited the refugee 
camp near Surin shortly afterward inter- 
viewed him and obtained the following ac- 
count, 

THE MAKING OF A SOLDIER 


T—— was born in 1954 and attended 
school for six years in his native village in 
Kompong Thom province. Afterwards, he 
settled down to be a farmer. 

Shortly after the Communist takeover in 
1975, he and his fellow villagers were moved 
to another village in a different district to 
farm. There, he encountered his brother, a 
former republican government soldier, whom 
the KC took away five days later. T——— never 
saw his brother again. 

After two months, the KC selected young 
people, inc uding our subject, ostensibly to 
build a re.d. They joined others in a line 
of twenty trucks and travelled to Siem Reap 
where, curiously, they were given a party 
and provided entertainment. They were 
then taken northward to R——, in Oddar 
Meanchey province, for further entertain- 
ment. Afterward, the KC lectured them 
about the revolution and told them they 
were going to become soldiers. Three truck- 
loads of people were separated from the 
others and driven to C—— in the same prov- 
ince for two weeks’ basic training. They 
were told that they were to replace long- 
time KC soldiers. Training included recon- 
naissance and guerilla fighting. 

When the training was completed, T—— 
and his colleagues remained in that area, 
which was devoid of civilian population, cut- 
ting wood for 14%, months in the summer of 
1975. After two weeks farming with other 
soldiers in another location, T——- was as- 
signed to S— in Oddar Meanchey province, 
where he remained until late August, 1976. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES 


Our source reported the presence of an im- 
portant main-force unit in the Samrong area 
of what is now Oddar Meanchey-Siem Reap 
sector. It is the 107th Regiment, headed by 
& person of undetermined rank named 
Chheang. The regiment’s 900 men are divided 
into three battalions, the 913th, 915th, and 
917th. The head of the Samrong district 
committee, a man known as Hien (other 
members being his deputy Poul and economic 
affairs chief Koet), is political boss, and is 
considered to be superior to regimental com- 
mander Chheang. 


T—— was presumably assigned to one of 
the battalions. Based at S——, his company 
was split into two parts: thirty soldiers who 
stayed in the village and seventy who lived 
outside it. They were responsible for watch- 
ing several villages in the area. They moved 
around by foot. Duties were reconnaissance, 
which they undertook in three-man teams; 
planting mines, which they also did in three- 
man teams; and guarding the people. He 
claimed that at S—— he and his fellow 
soldiers also worked together with the people, 
but refugees listening to his tale did not be- 
live him. . 


Among problems the KC were having, 
T—— said, was constant friction between 
old KC soldiers and those recruited more re- 
cently. The former did not consider the lat- 
ter their equals and refused to take orders 
from any who may have been placed in a su- 
perior position to them. Another complaint 
was that the soldiers themselves did not have 
enough food to eat. 

The source declared he never executed 
anyone nor saw it happen, noting that such 
work was done by a special mobile squad 
brought in from Samrong. He said the deci- 
sion to execute someone was made by the KC 
village committee, which had only to report 
afterwards that someone had been killed. 
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INSTRUCTION 


In describing his educational experiences 
while a soldier, T——— indicated what the KC 
themselves have been taught by superiors to 
be of particular interest. First, T— said the 
KC learn that their government runs on the 
basis of four principles; nationalism, true 
democracy, socialism, and communism. He 
said they are careful to tell villagers only 
about the first two principles, which may 
help to explain why we hear so little about 
communism from refugees. The Army learns 
about Marxism-Leninism, and of Mao and 
Maoism, as well. There is thus a more strictly 
ideological content to the teaching than the 
usual platitudes about equality would sug- 
gest, assuming our soldier source is accurate. 

Next, the soldiers learn clearly that Viet- 
Nam should not be considered to be Cam- 
bodia’s friend. They are told that the Viet- 
namese came to Cambodia to fight the Amer- 
icans between 1970 and 1973, at which time 
the KC “kicked them out.” Superiors warn 
the soldiers of Viet-Nam’s expansionist aims. 

Finally, the soldiers are alerted in lectures 
to the dangers which counterrevolutionaries, 
those responsible for resistance, pose. T- 
claimed that fighting occurred regularly, 
which is possible so close to the border, He 
noted that two KC had been killed at Sam- 
rong by unknown assassins. He saw wounded 
KC on one occasion lying along the road. 


DEPARTURE 


Sometimes refugees report that, in their 
areas, a person is allowed to make three 
“mistakes” After the third, he is killed, The 
rules of conduct under which T- served 
appear to have been the same. His first mis- 
take occurred at S————, where a farmer 
told him he was going to flee. Our source 
did not report the man to his superiors, but 
another KC made a report on T: , who 
was called up and rebuked. On the second 
occasion, T- tried to marry a girl whom 
his commander also liked and would not 
allow him to marry. Some sort of committee 
overruled the commander, incurring his eter- 
nal wrath. Under the puritanical rules of the 
new Cambodia, T- received his second 
warning when it was discovered that he slept 
with the girl once before they were married. 

On their leader's orders, he and his fel- 
low soldiers spent time listening under peo- 
ples’ houses—an activity refugees claim hap- 
pens frequently—to see if anyone was dis- 
cussing fleeing to Thailand. T- said he 
heard some persons talking about escaping 
but did not report them because he knew 
they would be executed. While he was sick in 
a nearby hospital during the past summer, 
some “friends” reported him on this matter, 
his third “mistake”. Another friend came to 
the hospital to warn him that the village 
committee or kena phum had taken the de- 
cision that he was to be executed, which his 
commander was determined to carry out 
(possibly contradicting T ‘s earlier 
statement that a special squad conducted 
the executions). At hearing the news, 
T. said he left the hospital, went to 
& wat where KC store their guns and am- 
munition—all scarcely guarded, he claimed— 
took an M-79 and a bicycle and rode toward 
where his wife was living. Sounding some- 
what like an old movie, T. said he ran 
into five KC who had been sent after him, 
fired the M-79, and rode with his wife into 
the Thai sunset. 


AMENDMENT CONFUSION 
HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be such confusion about 
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the savings surrounding the Harkin 
amendment, the Miller substitute to the 
Harkin amendment, the Young amend- 
ment, to the Miller substitute to the Har- 
kin amendment, and the Long amend- 
ment to the Harkin amendment, 

The debate calls to mind the famous 
Treasurer’s report of the late Bob 
Benchley. 

(The report is delivered by an Assistant 
Treasurer who has been called in to pinch- 
hit for the regular Treasurer who Is ill. He 
is not a very good public-speaker, this as- 
sistant, but after a few minutes of confusion 
is caught up by the spell of his own oratory 
and is hard to stop.) 

I shall take but a very few moments of 
your time this evening, for I realize that you 
would much rather be listening to this in- 
teresting entertainment than to a dry finan- 
cial statement ... but I am reminded of a 
story—which you have probably all of you 
heard. 

It seems that there were these two Irish- 
men walking down the street when they 
came to a—oh, I should have said in the 
first place that the parrot which was hang- 
ing out in front of the store—or rather be- 
longing to one of these two fellows—the first 
Irishman, that is—was—well, anyway, this 
parrot—— 

(After a slight cogitation, he realizes that, 
for all practical purposes, the story is as 
good as lost; so he abandons it entirely and, 
stepping forward, drops his facile, story- 
telling Manner and assumes a quite spur- 
ious businesslike air.) 

Now, in connection with reading this re- 
port, there are one or two points which Dr. 
Murnie wanted brought up in connection 
with it, and he has asked me to bring them 
up in connec—to bring them up. 

In the first place, there is the question of 
the work which we are trying to do up there 
at our little place at Silver Lake, a work 
which we feel not only fills a very definite 
need in the community but also fills a very 
definite need—er—in the community. I don't 
think that many members of the Society 
realize just how big the work is that we are 
trying to do up there. For instance, I don’t 
think that it is generally known that most of 
our boys are between the age of fourteen. We 
feel that, by taking the boy at this age, we 
can get closer to his real nature—for a boy 
has a very real nature, you may be sure—and 
bring him into closer touch not only with 
the school, the parents, and with each other, 
but also with the town in which they live, the 
country to whose flag they pay allegiance, 
and to the—ah— (trailing off) town in which 
they live. 

Now the fourth point which Dr. Murnie 
wanted brought up was that in connection 
with the installation of the new furnace last 
Fall. There seems to have been considerable 
talk going around about this not having been 
done quite as economically as it might— 
have—been—done, when, as a matter of fact, 
the whole thing was done just as economi- 
cally as possible—in fact, even more so. I 
have here a report of the Furnace Commit- 
tee, showing just how the whole thing was 
handled from start to finish. 

(Reads from report, with considerable 
initial difficulty with the stiff covers.) 

Bids were submitted by the following firms 
of furnace contractors, with a clause stating 
that if we did not engage a firm to do the 
work for us we should pay them nothing 
for submitting the bids. This clause alone 
saved us a great deal of money. 

The following firms, then. submitted bids: 

Merkle, Wybigant Co., the Eureka Dust 
Bin and Shaker Co., The Elite Furnace Shop, 
and Harris, Birnbauer and Warris. The bid 
of Merkle, Wybigant being the lowest. Harris 
Birnbauer were selected to do the job. 

(Here a page is evidently missing from the 
report, and a hurried search is carried on 
through all the pages, without result.) 
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Well, that pretty well clears up that end 
of the work. 

Those of you who contributed so gener- 
ously last year to the floating hospital have 
probably wondered what became of the 
money. I was on this subject only 
last week at our up-town branch, and, after 
the meeting, a dear little old lady, dressed 
all in lavendar, came up on the platform, 
and, laying her hand on my arm, said: “Mr. 
So-and-so (calling me by name) Mr. So-and- 
so, what the hell did you do with all the 
money we gave you last year?” Well, I just 
laughed and pushed her off the platform, 
but it has occurred to the committee that 
perhaps some of you, like that little old lady, 
would be interested in knowing the disposi- 
tion of the funds. 

Now, Mr. Rossiter, unfortunately our treas- 
urer—or rather Mr. Rossiter our treasurer, 
unfortunately is confined at his home to- 
night with a bad head-cold and I have been 
asked (he hears someone whispering at him 
from the wings, but decides to ignore it) and 
I have been asked if I would (the whisperer 
will not be denied, so he goes over to the en- 
trance and receives a brief message, return- 
ing beaming and laughing to himself). Well, 
the joke seems to be on me! Mr. Rossiter has 
pneumonia! 

Following, then, is a summary of the Treas- 
urer’s Report: 

(Reads, in a very businesslike manner). 

During the year 1929—and by that is 
meant 1928—the Choral Society received the 
following in donations: 


Lottie and Nellie W ——. 
In memeory of a happy summer 


Proceeds of a sale of coats and 
hats left in the boat-house-__-_ 

And then the Junior League gave 
a performance of “Pinafore” 
for the benefit of the Fund 
which, unfortunately, resulted 
in a deficit of 

Then, from due and charges.-__- 

And, following the installation 
of the new furnace, a saving 
in coal amounting to $374.75— 
which made Dr. Murnie very 
happy, you may be sure. 


Making & total 
amounting to. 3, 645. 75 


This is all, of course, reckoned as of June. 

In the matter of expenditures, the Club 
has not been so fortunate. There was the un- 
settled condition of business, and the late 
Spring, to contend with, resulting in the fol- 
lowing—er—rather discouraging figures, I 
am afraid. 


Expenditures 

Then there was a loss, owing to— 
several things—of. 

Car-fare 

And then, Mrs. Rawlins’ expense 
account, when she went down 
to see the work they are doing 
in Baltimore, came to $256.50, 
but I am sure that you will all 
agree that it was worth it to 
find out—er—what they are 
doing in Baltimore. 

And then, under the general head 
of Odds and Ends 


of receipts 


$23, 574. 85 


3, 326. 70 
4, 452. 25 


Making a total disbursement of 
416, 546.75 
or a net deficit of—ah—several thousand 
dollars. 
Now, these figures bring us down only to 
October. In October my sister was married, 
and the house was all torn up, and in the 
general confusion we lost track of the figures 
for May and August. All those wishing the 
approzimate figures for May and August, 
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however, may obtain them from me in the 
vestry after the dinner, where I will be with 
pledge cards for those of you who wish to 
subscribe over and above your annual dues, 
and I hope that each and every one of you 
here tonight will look deep into his heart 
and (archly) into his pocketbook, and see if 
he can not find it there to help us to put 
this thing over with a bang (accompanied by 
a wholly ineffectual gesture representing a 
bang) and to help and make this just the 
biggest and best year the Armenians have 
ever had... . I thank you. 


(Ezits, bumping into proscenium) @ 


THE LOVE CANAL: A HEALTH HAZ- 
ARD THAT DEMANDS IMMEDIATE 
ACTION 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, 20 to 30 
years ago chemical industries in and 
around Niagara Falls, N.Y., and the city 
of Niagara Falls, used an area called the 
“Love Canal” as a landfill site, filling it 
with a number of substances, many of 
them toxic chemicals. 

Recently many of these chemicals 
have risen to the surface and have been 
polluting both the air and the water in 
the neighborhood. In retrospect it is 
clear that the methods of disposal used 
in the past were inadequate—so inade- 
quate as to constitute, literally, a time 
bomb. 

I have been working closely with Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials trying to 
ascertain the best ways to deal with this 
immense problem, protect the health 
and safety of the people affected, and 
insure that their financial security is 
protected as well. These are ongoing ef- 
forts, and much remains to be done. 

But yesterday the State's health com- 
missioner declared this to be an emer- 
gency, disclosed extensive official find- 
ings based on exhaustive investigations 
by his department and others, and made 
several recommendations as to what 
should be done in the circumstances. I 
believe that this situation is so serious, 
and its implications vis-a-vis past and 
future actions so far reaching, that I 
should share information on it with you 
and with our colleagues. Accordingly, I 
am submitting Dr. Whelan’s report for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this time. 

The report follows: 

[State of New York—Department of Health] 
THE LOVE CANAL CHEMICAL WASTE LANDFILL 
SITE LOCATED IN THE CITY OF NIAGARA FALLS, 

NIAGARA COUNTY 

ORDER 

I, Robert P. Whalen; M.D., Commissioner 
of Health of the State of New York, pursuant 
to the statutory authority conferred upon 
me, having conducted or caused an extensive 
investigation to be conducted in relation to 
that certain site known as the “Love Cenal 
Chemical Waste Landfill” located in the City 
of Niagara Falls, County of Niagara, and 
State of New York, and having determined, 
by previous orders made and issued by me in 
this matter, that said site constitutes a pub- 
lic nuisance and an extremely serious threat 
and danger to the health, safety and wel- 
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fare to those using it, living near it, or ex- 
posed to the conditions emanating from it, 
consisting, among other things, of chemical 
wastes lying exposed on the surface in nu- 
merous places and pervasive, pernicious and 
obnoxious chemical vapors and fumes affect- 
ing both the ambient air and the homes of 
certain residents living near such site and 
having directed that certain remedial action 
be taken with respect thereto and, pursuant 
to my order and direction, further inquiry 
and investigation of the said Love Canal 
Chemical Waste Landfill site having been 
made; 

Now, therefore, based upon epidemiological 
studies made by personnel of the State De- 
partment of Health and air quality sampling 
and studies made by personne! of both the 
State Department of Health and the United 
States Environmental Protection Agency of 
both the ambient air and selected homes at 
or near the site, and upon a review and ex- 
amination of matters contained in Calspan 
Report No. ND-6097-M-1 prepared for the 
City of Niagara Falls by the Calspan Cor- 
poration of Buffalo, New York; a review and 
examination of the Conestoga-Rovers and 
Associates proposal, entitled “Proposal-Love 
Canal Chemical Landfill-Niagara Falls, New 
York—Site Study and Preliminary Design of 
Ground Water Pollution Abatement Plan,” 
commissioned by and presented to the City 
of Niagara Falls; and a review and examina- 
tion of a report entitled, “Phase I—Pollution 
Abatement Plan-Upper Groundwater Re- 
gime” prepared by Conestoga-Rovers & Asso- 
ciates, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, jointly 
commissioned by the City of Niagara Falls, 
the City of Niagara Falls Board of Education 
and the Hooker Chemical Corporation; and, 
further, upon a review and due considera- 
tion of discussions had and reports sub- 
mitted at a meeting held in the Conference 
Room, Division of Laboratories and Research, 
State Health Department, on June 15, 1978, 
attended by representatives of the State 
Health Department, the State Department 
of Environmental Conservation, the United 
States Environmental Protection Agency, the 
State Division of the Budget, the Commis- 
sioner of Health of the County of Niagara 
and by representatives of the Research Tri- 
angle Institute, consultants to the United 
States Environmental Protection Agency, 
which such meeting was convened to share 
information and obtain advice in relation to 
environmental health studies planned by the 
Department of Health with respect to the 
Love Canal Chemical Waste Landfill site; 
and, further, upon a review and due con- 
sideration of discussions had and reports 
submitted at that certain meeting held on 
July 14, 1978 in the 14th floor conference 
room, Empire State Plaza Building, Albany, 
New York, attended by representatives of the 
State Department of Health, the State De- 
partment of Environmental Conservation, 
the United States Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Board of Health of Niagara 
County, including the Niagara County Health 
Commissioner, the City of Niagara Falls, 
Conestoga-Rovers & Associates, Fred Fart & 
Associates, consultants to the United States 
Environmental Protection Agency, and by 
representatives of United States Congressman 
John LaFalce, and New York State Assembly- 
men Matthew Murphy and John Daley; and, 
further, upon a personal visit made to the 
Love Canal Chemical Waste Landfill site on 
April 13, 1978 by me in company with Peter 
Berle, State Commissioner of Environmental 
Conservation, and others; and, further, upon 
review and due consideration of discussions 
had and recommendations made at a meeting 
on July 31, 1978 in the Fiorella Room, Con- 
ference Center, LaGuardia Airport, New 
York, attended by me and members of my 
executive and scientific staff, by staff of the 
New York State Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation and by several of the 
nations leading experts in epidemiology, 
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toxicology and industrial hygiene called by 
me to render expert advice, concerning health 
hazards associated with the Love Canal 
Chemical Landfill site and upon all other 
proceedings, reports and discussions here- 
tofore had herein and considered with re- 
spect to the Love Canal Chemical Waste 
Landfill site, including information that 
between the period 1940 and termination of 
the Korean War, that the Department of 
Army deposited chemical wastes in said Love 
Canal landfill site. 

I do hereby find, conclude, recommend 
and order, as follows: 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


1, The Love Canal is a rectangular, 16 
acre, below ground level landfill site located 
in the southeast corner of the City of Niagara 
Falls, Niagara County, New York, known as 
the “La Salle” area, with the southernmost 
portion of the site about 314 mile from the 
Niagara River near Cayuga Island. 

2, The site is bordered on the north by 
Colvin Boulevard; on the south by Frontier 
Avenue; on the west by 97th Street; and on 
the east by 99th Street. 

3. The southern and northern sections of 
the site are bordered by single family homes 
on 97th and 99th streets, while the middle 
section is bordered by a grammer school. 

4. In the early 19th Century the site was 
excavated as part of a proposed canal proj- 
ect linking the Niagara River and Lake 
Ontario. 

5. The Love Canal project was abandoned 
and never completed and the abandoned 
canal subsequently used as a chemical and 
municipal waste disposal site. 

6. The Hooker Chemical Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York, used the site for the dis- 
posal of drummed chemicals wastes, process 
sludges, fly ash, and other wastes, for a period 
of nearly 25 years, from on or about 1930 to 
on or about 1953. 

7. The City of Niagara Falls, New York, 
also use the site for the disposal of municipal 
wastes for many years prior to and including 
1953. 

8. In or about 1953, the site was covered 
with earth and sold by the Hooker Chemical 
Company to the Board of Education of the 
City of Niagara Falls, New York. 

9. The City of Niagara Falls Board of Ed- 
ucation subsequently sold part of the site 
to others. 

10. Ownership of the site is currently 
shared as follows: 

City of Niagara Falls, 6.58 acres; City of 
Niagara Falls Board of Education, 3.53 acres; 
L. C. Armstrong, 5.98 acres. 

11, There are presently 97 families with 
230 adults and 134 children living in the 
houses adjacent to the northern and south- 
ern sections of the Love Canal. 

12. The basement of homes bordering the 
site are now suffering from toxic chemical 
waste leachate intrusion from the site. 

13, The grammar school on the site has no 
basement, but a crawl space only, however, 
the possibility of standing water next to 
classroom windows provides a mechanism for 
the transportation of and exposure of the 
school children to toxic vapors. 

14, The soil strata surrounding and under- 
lying the wastes, generally, consists of silts 
and fine sands of low permeability in the 
levels 4 to 6 feet below the surface; in the 
next levels 19 to 26 feet below the surface 
the soil is silts and clay of very low permea- 
bility; the next level to about 40 feet below 
the surface consists of compact loamy glacial 
till of low permeability; and the level 40 feet 
more or less below the surface consists of 
limestone bedrock. 

15. The clay strata acts as a barrier and 
creates a perched groundwater condition. 


16, Leachate containing both halogenated 
and unhalogenated organic compounds mi- 
grates in the top soil layer and is the conduit 
by which it reaches the basement of homes 
adjacent to the site. 
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17. More than 80 chemical compounds have 
been identified at the site itself. 

18. Air samples taken in the basement of 
14 houses adjacent to the site by the United 
States Environmental Protection Agency in 
February 1978 resulted in the identification 
of 26 organic compounds. 

19. Air samples to monitor 10 selected com- 
pounds were taken by the Division of Labora- 
tories and Research of the State Health De- 
partment in July 1978 from the basements of 
88 houses peripheral to those bullt adjacent 
to the landfill site with the following results: 


Percent of 
total 
houses 
sampled 


Highest 


Tetrachloroethene..__ 
Chlorobenzene____._- 


20. Seven of the chemicals identified in 
the air samples taken by the Division of 
Laboratories and Research are carcinogenic 
in animals and one, benzene, is a known hu- 
man carcinogen. 

21. In one home, in particular, the concen- 
tration of organic chemicals in the living 
space was well beyond the concentrations 
measured in the basement of any other 
house. 

22. An epidemiologic study to determine 
whether residents presently living adjacent 
to the Love Canal are at increased risks for 
certain disorders was conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Occupational Health of the State 
Health Department in June 1978, utilizing 
spontaneous abortions and congenital de- 
fects as indicators of potential toxicity. 

23. Based upon information obtained relat- 
ing to maternal age, pregnancy order, and 
number of spontaneous abortions observed 
and expected among females residing in dif- 
ferent sections of the Canal, the mean ages 
of females ever pregnant at the Love Canal, 
the duration of residence, and the mean age 
of the houses, the following was determined: 

(a) A slight increase in risk for spon- 
taneous abortion was found among all resi- 
dents of the Canal and for the northern and 
southern sections, with the overall estimated 
risk 1.5 times greater than that expected. 

(b) A significant excess of spontaneous 
abortions was localized among residents of 
99th Street South. 

(c) The miscarriage experience in the 99th 
Street North and 97th Street North and South 
sections approximated that which could be 
expected. 

(d) A significant excess of spontaneous 
abortions occurred during the summer 
months of June through August. 

(e) Congenital malformations were found 
among 5 children of adults presently residing 
on the Love Canal, with the distribution 
being 3 children from 99th Street South, 1 
child from 99 Street North, and 1 child from 
97th Street South. 

(f) The mean ages of females ever preg- 
nant on the Love Canal were comparable 
for 97th and 99th Streets. 

(g) The average duration of residence on 
the Canal for 99th Street females was 16.5 
years and 10.8 years for the 97th Street 
females. 

(h) The mean ages of the houses located 
on 99th Street South was 26 years, for 99th 
Street North 21.6 years. for 97th Street North 
18.6 years, and for 97th Street South 13.6 
years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. A review of all of the available evidence 

respecting the Love Canal Chemical Waste 
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Landfill site has convinced me of the exist- 
ence of a great and imminent peril to the 
health of the general public residing at or 
near the said site as a result of exposure to 
toxic substances emanating from such site; 
that there is no evidence at present of un- 
usual occurrence of acute illness of an aller- 
gic, neurologic, dermatologic or respiratory 
type among persons residing in the vicinity 
of the Love Canal; that there is growing evi- 
dence that there is a higher risk of subacute 
and chronic health hazards as well as spon- 
taneous abortions and congenital malforma- 
tions; and, pursuant to the authority con- 
ferred upon me by Public Health Law sec- 
tion 1388, enacted by Chapter 487 of the 
Laws of 1978, the existence of an emergency 
should be declared by me. 

2. That the Conestoga-Rovers report, sub- 
ject to appropriate modification and approval 
by the State Department of Environmental 
Conservation, represents a feasible interim 
plan with a reasonable probability of halting 
the migration of toxic substances through 
the soil of the Love Canal site to the houses 
at such site, 

3. That the orders and directions hereto- 
fore given by me to the Niagara County Board 
of Health, and its Health Commissioner, to 
take certain remedial actions to alleviate the 
hazards emanating from the Love Canal site 
were reasonable and should be reaffirmed. 

4. That further studies should be made to: 

(a) delineate chronic diseases inflicting all 
residents who lived adjacent to the Love 
Canal landfill site, with particular emphasis 
on the frequency of spontaneous abortions, 
congenital defects, and other pathologies, in- 
cluding cancer; 

(b) delineate the full limits or boundaries 
of the Love Canal with respect to possible 
toxic effects; 

(c) determine, by continued air, water and 
ground sampling, the extent that leachate 
has moved; 

(d) identify which groundwater aquifers, 
if any, have been contaminated by leachate; 

(e) determine the possibility of minimizing 
the introduction of noxious odors and chemi- 
cals by way of drainage from outside the 
homes and to consider the utility or feasi- 
bility of installing customized ventilation 
systems, carbonfilters, and/or the special 
venting of sumps. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1, That pregnant women living at 97th and 
99th Streets and Colvin Boulevard tempo- 
rarily move from their homes as soon as 
possible. 

2. That the approximately 20 families 
living on 97th and 99th Streets and Colvin 
Boulevard arrange to, temporarily relocate 
any children under two years of age as soon 
as possible. 

3. That residents living in the vicinity 
assist local and State agencies in defining 
and abating hazardous conditions arising 
from the Love Canal landfill site. 

4. That residents living on 97th and 99th 
Streets and Colvin Boulevard avoid use of 
their basements as much as possible espe- 
cially for sleeping and eating purposes there- 
by reducing their exposure to elevated levels 
of organic compounds present in the air of 
their basements. 

5. That consumption be avoided of food 
products home-grown by residents of 97th 
and 99th Streets and Colvin Boulevard. 

6. That the Department of the Army con- 
tinue the investigation initiated by it to 
determine the extent to which the United 
States Army was involved in chemical waste 
disposal at the Love Canal landfill site and 
inform the New York State Department of 
Health of significant findings obtained 
through its search of army archives and 
records, on-site inspections, or other sources 
utilized. 

7. That the Niagara County Medical So- 
ciety cooperate with staff of the State Health 
Department and the Niagara County Health 
Department in any study undertaken to 
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identify former residents of the Love Canal 
area to determine what, if any, chronic or 
adverse effects they now exhibit; further 
that private physicians and the hospitals of 
Niagara County also cooperate with such 
staff; the physicians to assist in identifying 
and obtaining the necessary consents from 
such former residents and the hospitals with 
respect to supplying the necessary medical 
records. 

8. That the Commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Environmental Con- 
servation provide on site supervision of any 
construction activity on the Love Canal 
Chemical landfill site by a member of his 
department or other responsible party 
designated by him. 

I do hereby order and direct: 

1, And declare, pursuant to the authority 
conferred upon me by Public Health Law, 
Section 1388, enacted by Chapter 487 of the 
Laws of 1978, the existence of an emergency 
and direct that the measures herein ordered 
are deemed reasonably necessary and shall be 
taken for the preservation and protection of 
the public health, and by virtue of the lim- 
ited emergency nature of the action imme- 
diately necessary, which is herein directed 
to be taken, that the requirements of the 
State Environmental Quality Review Act are 
not applicable, except that neither any long- 
range plans to decontaminate the site, nor 
the implementation thereof, shall be exempt 
from the requirements of such Act. 

2. The Niagara County Board of Health 
and the Niagara County Commissioner to 
take the following definite actions: 

(a) Take adequate and appropriate meas- 
ure to cause the removal from the Love 
Canal Chemical Waste Landfill site of all 
chemicals, pesticides and other toxic mate- 
rial which lie exposed or visible on the sur- 
face of the site. 

(b) Take appropriate and adequate meas- 
ures to limit accessibility to the site by the 
installation of suitable fencing or other ef- 
fective means, together with periodic sur- 
veillance and monitoring, to assure that ac- 
cess to the site is properly restricted or 
limited. 

(c) Take all other appropriate and nec- 
essary corrective action to abate the public 
health nuisance now existing at the Love 
Canal Chemical Waste Landfill site, includ- 
ing immediate steps to determine the feasi- 
bility of lowering the elevated levels of or- 
ganic compound contamination in the air of 
basements by the moisture-proofing and 
venting of such basements use of carbon 
filtering devices in cooperation with the New 
York State Departments of Health and En- 
vironmental Conservation. 

(d) Take all appropriate and necessary 
steps to undertake necessary engineering 
studies to provide a long-range solution for 
decontamination of the site. In connection 
therewith, that consultation and cooperation 
of the United States Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conservation and the 
New York State Department of Health be 
cought, and approval of the New York State 
Department of Environmental Conservation. 

(e) Make an initial report to me not later 
than 30 days from the date of service of this 
Order, concerning the progress made in im- 
plementing the orders and directions herein 
given, and thereafter report on the monthly 
basis as to such progress. 

3. The City of Niagara Falls and County of 
Niagara Board of Health shall forthwith take 
all appropriate steps to implement the 
Conestoga-Rovers revort entitled “Phase 
Pollution Abatement Plan Upper Ground- 
water Regime.” subject, however. to the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Environmen- 
tal Conservation after due consideration is 
given by him to the feasibility of inclusion of 
title drainage system on at least the east and 
west sides of the school property, and they 
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are hereby directed to respond to requests 
made by the Department of Environmental 
Conservation for additional information in 
relation to said report. 

4. The City of Niagara Falls and County of 
Niagara Board of Health to report monthly 
as to progress in implementing the Cones- 
toga-Rovers report. 

5. That the City of Niagara Falls and 
Niagara County Board of Health, provided 
they receive approval of the Commissioner of 
Environmental Conservation for the imple- 
mentation of the Conestoga-Rovers report, 
shall develop suitable plans for the safety of 
the workers employed to do the necessary 
work to implement the plan and to minimize 
hazardous exposure to residents that may 
occur during the course of the work, includ- 
ing appropriate steps to maximize dust con- 
trol and minimize airborne pollution; 

6. That the City of Niagara Falls Board of 
Education temporarily delay opening the ele- 
mentary school on the Love Canal site to 
minimize exposure of school age children to 
waste chemicals while corrective construc- 
tion activities take place. 

7. The Niagara County Department of 
Health and the City of Niagara Falls, in co- 
operation with staff of the State Department 
of Health and State Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation to undertake additional 
studies to: 

(a) delineate chronic diseases affilcting all 
residents who lived adjacent to the Love 
Canal landfill site, with particular emphasis 
on the frequency of spontaneous abortions, 
congential defects, and other pathologies, in- 
cluding cancer; 

(b) delineate the full limits or boundaries 
of Love Canal with respect to possible toxic 
effects; 

(c) determine, by continued air, water and 
ground sampling, the extent that leachate 
has moved out of the site to the surround- 
ing neighborhood; 

(d) identify which groundwater acquifers, 
if any, have been contaminated by leachate; 

(e) determine the possibility of mini- 
mizing the introduction of noxious odors 
and chemicals by way of drainage from out- 
side the homes and to consider the utility 
or feasibility of installing customized ven- 
tillating devices, carbon filtering devices, or 
the special venting of sumps. 

8. That if monitoring shows that the levels 
of organic compounds in homes are not sig- 
nificantly reduced at the expiration of 12 
months following corrective construction, or 
that if new evidence of hazards presently un- 
recognized of serious nature is forthcoming 
at any time, that a complete re-evaluation 
of the health hazards at the site shall be 
made by the State Health Department and 
other involved agencies at that time. More- 
over, I shall periodically re-evaluate this sit- 
uation and if necessary amend this order, 
issue additional orders and public health 
advisories. 

9. That this Order supersedes all other 
previous orders and directions heretofore 
made and issued by me in connection with 
this matter, except as may otherwise be 
specified herein. 

RoBERT P. WHALEN, M.D., 
Commissioner of Health. 
Dated: August 2, 1978.6 


THF TAX RULE 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Sveak- 
er, today’s Wall Street Journal contains 
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an excellent editorial on a reported at- 
tempt by the Speaker to pressure the 
Rules Committee Democrats into deny- 
ing the rule requested by the Ways and 
Means Committee on the tax bill to make 
in order the Roth-Kemp tax reduction 
amendment. As the editorial points out, 
the tax bill was reported from the Ways 
and Means Committee after the majority 
agreed to give the minority an oppor- 
tunity to offer Roth-Kemp under the 
normal amendment process. The Speak- 
er, on the other hand, apparently has no 
compunction about crossing one of his 
own committee chairmen, not to men- 
tion the American people, by unilateral- 
ly voiding the agreement and blocking 
full consideration of one of the most im- 
portant issues to confront this Congress 
and the country. 

Mr. Speaker, this heavy-handed pro- 
cedural ploy aimed at quelling the tax 
revolt now rampant in this country will 
only further enrage the people and spur 
them to make more radical demands. 
We have only seen the tip of the revolt: 
Next thing you know some cleverly dis- 
guised patriots will be holding a big “T” 
party on Boston Harbor. 

At this point in the RECORD, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the editorial from today’s 
Wall Street Journal to which I alluded 
earlier to my remarks: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 4, 1978] 
Tre O'NEILL'S RULES 

Once upon a time, the House Rules Com- 
mittee was the target of intense liberal 
hostility. It was alleged to be an undemocrat- 
ic barrier to the working of the people's will. 
Times have changed. In the last few days, in 
a display of classic rulesmanship, Speaker 
Tip O'Neill has set out to use the Rules Com- 
mittee to keep the House from voting on the 
Kemp-Roth tax cut bill. 

The Republicans had been promised a floor 
vote on the measure, as part of a compromise 
under which the Ways and Means Committee 
at last reported out a tax bill. Speaker O'Neill 
has announced he doesn’t consider himself 
bound by this agreement, and is using his 
considerable influence to get the Rules Com- 
mittee to bring the bill out under a rule that 
does not provide for such a vote. 

The Democratic leadership is reneging on 
its promise because many young Democrats 
are frightened to vote on Kemp-Roth. If they 
vote yes the bill may pass, putting control of 
this years’ tax legislation in Republican 
hands. If they vote no on the larger tax cut in 
Kemp-Roth, they are likely to run into 
trouble with their mutinous constituents in 
this fall’s elections. 

If the Rules Committee obeys Mr. O'Neill, 
the Republicans can still attempt to insert 
Kemp-Roth via a procedural motion. But 
more Democrats will be tempted to vote 
against this, hoping that the issue can be 
fudged on the hustings and that their con- 
stituents won't realize they have opposed a 
tax cut. 

As it happens, we always thought that the 
liberals were undervaluing the Rules Com- 
mittee’s role as a useful restraint on con- 
gressional irresponsibility. But we do think 
that a legislative majority ought to live up 
to its agreements with the minority. 

And since the purpose of this move seems 
to be preventing the voters from discovering 
their representatives’ real positions on cut- 
ting taxes, we wonder what happened to all 
the talk about letting the House work its will 
and insuring that the people benefit from 
sunshine in government.@ 
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WHO'S GOING TO PROTECT US 
FROM OURSELVES 


HON. GUNN McKAY 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 
THE COLORADO SQUAWFISH 


@ Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Colorado saquawfish was once so com- 
mon that the Federal and State game 
officials conducted a major eradica- 
tion program. Farmers speared them 
with pitch forks and used them as fer- 
tilizer while fishermen discarded them 
on the river banks. Everything from 
dynamite to chemical control was tried 
to control these predators. On March 11, 
1967, they were listed in the Federal 
Register as an endangered species and 
eventually were placed under the pro- 
tection of the 1973 act. The Colorado 
squawfish recovery plan was signed in 
Washington and went into effect on 
March 16, 1978. An estimated $5 million 
will now be spent for their protection. It 
is noted, however, that the squawfish 
feed almost exclusively on other fish. 
Among these are the bonytail chub, now 
listed as endangered, and the razorback 
sucker, now listed as threatened. It 
seems that by protecting one, we are 
endangering the others. In other words, 
$5 million spent for the protection of the 
Colorado squawish is $5 million spent 
against the bonytail chub and the razor- 
back sucker.@ 


KOREAN SCANDAL 


HON. ALLEN E. ERTEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago I announced by intention to offer an 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Appropriations Act cutting off all funds 
for Peace Corps activities in South Korea. 
My amendment was designed to encour- 
age the Government of South Korea to 
make former Ambassador Kim Dong Jo 
available to the House of Representatives 
in its investigation of Korean influence 
buying. Kim Dong Jo is believed to have 
information critical to the successful 
completion of this inquiry. 

Iam not going to introduce my amend- 
ment because the South Korean Govern- 
ment has assured the leadership of this 
House that former Ambassador Kim will 
supply investigators with details of his 
alleged transactions with Members of 
Congress. This is a modest but imror- 
tant step in getting to the bottom of the 
Korean scandal. 

We have no assurance that former 
Ambassador Kim’s testimony will be 
given under oath. 

We have no assurance that he will be 
subject to cross-examination. 

We do know, however, that for the first 
time the South Korean Government is 
willing to permit Mr. Kim to respond to 
written interrogatories. This, in itself, is 
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an indication that the South Koreans 
may now appreciate the wisdom of act- 
ing in good faith and in the spirit of 
international comity between allies. In 
not introducing my amendment, I am 
suggesting that we adopt a wait-and-see 
attitude. If Mr. Kim provides new and 
concrete factual information as prom- 
ised, the Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct may have sufficient infor- 
mation to complete its investigation. If 
Mr. Kim is not forthcoming with this 
information or if the circumstances of 
his testimony are deemed inadequate, we 
may still want his sworn testimony before 
the committee. For the time being, how- 
ever, I am satisfied that the investigation 
is proceeding in a positve manner and no 
immediate action by this body, such as 
my amendment, is required. In fact, for 
this House to impose further sanctions 
against South Korea at this time may be 
counterproductive.@ 


BALANCE(S) OF POWER, BOOK III 
C(I) MIDDLE EAST 


HON. JOHN B. BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, in 
our ongoing examination of the military 
balances across the “Global Compass,” 
our selections about the situation in 
Europe are now followed by a look at the 
forces that face each other in the East- 
ern Mediterrannean region: Israel, 
Egypt, Syria, and Jordan. 

Although the United States is not 
linked to any of these countries by an 
alliance such as NATO, it is an area of 
critical importance to the United States, 
where any threat to peace presents clear 
dangers to U.S. security. Our dedication 
to the survival of Israel is a matter of 
clearest policy; and our concern for 
maintaining a stable military balance 
from all standpoints is a matter of the 
clearest national interest. 

The following article, “The Military 
Balance of Power in the Middle East,” 
by W. Seth Carus, provides valuable in- 
sights into the elements of the balance in 
that region and offers a concise sum- 
mary of developments within the mili- 
tary forces of each country since 1973. 

The article first appeared in Current 
History, January 1978. 

There has always been an undercurrent of 
violence in the Middle East; war and the 
threat of war between the Arabs and Israel 
affect virtually all aspects of life. The 
Struggle for military superiority between 
Israel and the Arabs has continued, with only 
brief respites, for 30 years. Since the 1973 
October War this struggle has dramatically 
intensified. 

Military superiority has usually been 
achieved not only on the battlefield but also 
as a result of peacetime improvements and 
planning. Standard measures of military 
power are of limited value for an assessment 
of the balance of military power between the 
Arab countries and Israel. Comparisons of 
equipment inventories are unrevealing and 
often confuse more than they clarify. Even 
the consideration of qualitative differences 
scarcely makes such analyses more useful. 
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The only way to understand the balance of 
power is to examine the strategic doctrines 
of the participants and to determine the 
nature of the latent capabilities that their 
equipment provides. Weapons are useful for 
specific strategic purposes. Attempts to use 
weapons for purposes for which they are not 
suited can make them useless. 

On the Arab side only the three powers 
directly adjacent to Israel—Egypt, Syria, and 
Jordan—will be considered. Other countries 
may also participate, but their importance is 
limited. This may not always hold true, but 
today only the front-line countries have mili- 
tary forces with sufficient size, quality and 
sophistication to affect the outcome of a 
war in the immediate future, 


ISRAEL 


The Israeli military of 1978 scarcely re- 
sembles that of 1973. There has been an 
enormous increase in weapons inventories, 
accompanied by qualitative improvements of 
a similar magnitude. The result of theses 
changes is a far more capable military force, 
with greater depth and sophistication. Most 
important, changes in Israeli strategic doc- 
trine will greatly improve Israel's utilization 
of this military force. 

Three major changes in strategic doctrine 
are worth mentioning. The first reflects a 
fundamental shift in policy, with far-reach- 
ing consequences, Through 1973, Israel relied 
on @ strategy that is best described as an 
economy of force. Israeli military planners 
wanted military forces to place as little fl- 
nancial burden as possible on Israel's econ- 
omy while remaining able to deter Arab at- 
tacks. This was an attempt to reduce Israeli 
defense costs to manageable proportions, Such 
a doctrine required an investment in highly 
visible and flexible weapons systems: fighter 
aircraft but not antiaircraft missiles and 
guns; tanks but not anti-tank missiles. 

The dangers inherent in this strategy were 
exposed in 1973. An economy of force doctrine 
could succeed only if a war were fought un- 
der conditions favorable to Israel. An Arab 
surprise attack, the Egyptian development of 
effective anti-tank and anti-aircraft tactics, 
and relatively static battle situations con- 
tributed to the failure of the economy of 
force doctrine. 


A NEW STRATEGIC DOCTRINE 


Immediately after the 1973 war, Israel 
adopted a new strategic doctrine, which 
might be described as maximum deployable 
force. This new doctrine demanded the crea- 
tion and deployment of the largest possible 
number of combat units. Larger defense 
budgets, massive United States military aid 
and a refined reserve structure made possible 
large increases in the number of Israeli com- 
bat and combat support units, 

Israel’s adoption of the maximum deploy- 
able force doctrine resulted from two specific 
conditions. First, Israeli defense planners 
learned in 1973 that quantity creates a kind 
of quality. This belief, now often expressed, 
seems to reflect a realization that beyond a 
certain point quantitative inferiority can 
make it impossible to benefit from qualitative 
superiority. Second, it was learned that al- 
ternate tactical capabilities were needed: 
anti-aircraft missiles and guns and anti- 
tank missiles were just as necessary as fight- 
er aircraft and tanks, to meet the variety of 
tactical situations that can be encountered 
in war. Both considerations required in- 
creased force size. 

To effect the second major change in 
strategic doctrine Israel had to be independ- 
ent of external supply sources in wartime. 
In a sense, this was not a change. Israeli 
defense planners have tried, with little suc- 
cess to fight without wartime deliveries from 
other countries. What has changed is im- 
plementation. Enormons inventories of am- 
munition and spare parts now make it pos- 
sible for Israel to fight an intense war last- 
ing at least 30 days. Similarly, spare part 
inventories are sufficiently large to make 
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Israel independent for an extended period 
(allegedly for a year and a half). As a result, 
Israel is effectively independent of external 
supplies in the short term. 

Virtually all Israeli arms now come from 
either the United States or Israel. The United 
States is Israel's most important supplier of 
arms. Israeli orders of American military 
equipment since October, 1973, now exceed 
$4.5 billion. Most of the equipment is paid 
for by foreign military sales credits. Repay- 
ment of a substantial portion of her credits 
has already been “forgiven,” meaning that 
no repayment is required. 

It should not be supposed that all the 
credits to Israel go for military equipment 
orders. Often the credits have been used for 
indirect costs, including the costs of the 
October, 1973, airlift to Israel (costing at 
least $42 million, including charges for de- 
preciaticn of the participating C-5A’'s) and 
payments to finance expansion of American 
tank production facilities (about $44 mil- 
lion). At other times, the costs for certain 
types of equipment are far greater than 
their military importance. For example, the 
order for 25 F-15 fighters (representing about 
one-twentieth of the current inventory of 
combat aircraft) was worth $653 million (in- 
cluding $40 million to cover United States 
research and development costs) . 

Israeli-produced arms are becoming in- 
creasingly important. The air force relies 
upon the Kfir fighter-bomber and the Sha- 
frir air-to-air missile. The navy uses the 
Gabriel anti-ship missiles launched from 
Israeli-built vessels and guided by Israeli- 
bullt electronics. The army obtains virtual- 
ly all its ammunition from domestic produc- 
tion, United States officials claim that four- 
fifths of Israeli arms are imported from the 
United States; Israeli officials claim that 
domestic production accounts for one-third 
of all acquisitions. Whatever the correct 
figure, domestic production is extremely 
important and accounts for a large portion 
of vitally needed items.* 

A third major change in strategic doc- 
trine has passed almost unnoticed. Since 
1973, Israel has created strategic mobility 
forces. The 1976 Entebbe raid revealed many 
interesting features of Israeli defense forces, 
including the existence of a matured strate- 
gic mobility capability. All the equipment 
and tactics necessary for transportation of 
combat units far from Israel under combat 
conditions existed before the Entebbe raid. 
The air force, with about 25 C~130 and 10 
Boeing 707 transports, is fully capable of 
transporting and supplying any of Israel's 
three paratroop brigades far from Israel.’ 

The Israeli military has also made sub- 
stantial improvements in tactical capabilities 
through the acquisition of new equipment 
and the development of new tactical con- 
cepts. Manpower and inventory levels have 
been increased substantially. New types of 
equipment further extend combat capabili- 
ties. The army has increased the number 
of tanks from 2,000 to 3,000, the number of 
artillery pieces from about 800 to over 1,500, 
the full-tracked armored personnel carriers 
from 500 to several thousand. Anti-tank mis- 
siles have been purchased in large numbers, 
including many thousand TOW anti-tank 
missiles from the United States. More infan- 
try units have been created. The navy has 
increased the number of missile boats from 
14 to 21, with at least five more on order— 
including at least two Super Flagstaff hydro- 
foils. Harpoon anti-ship missiles with a 
range of 110 kilometers have been ordered 
from the United States. Allegedly some will 
be air-launched versions. Finally, three 
Israeli-produced 1124N Westwind maritime 
reconaissance aircraft are now in service. 

The air force has increased its inventory 
of combat aircraft from 370 to about 550. 


Most of the new aircraft are American F-4E 
and A-4N jets, but about 100 are Israeli-built 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Nesher and Kfir fighter-bombers. The effec- 
tiveness of the newer aircraft is far greater 
than earlier aircraft. Large quantities of 
American-produced precision-guided muni- 
tions have been purchased, and the Israeli- 
designed Luz long-range air-to-surface mis- 
sile is now in production. Electronic counter- 
measures have been substantially improved, 
using American and Israeli equipment. 
Acquisition of six Improved Hawk batteries, 
Chaparral anti-aircraft missile launchers, 
and anti-aircraft guns will improve air de- 
fenses. The E-2C airborne early warning air- 
craft will be operational in 1978. 
EGYPT 


After 1973, Egypt embarked on a carefully 
defined military improvement program. This 
program has two main purposes. First, the 
Egyptians would like to reduce dependence 
on Soviet arms by the acquisition of Western 
equipment. Second, the Egyptians are trying 
to improve thelr equipment quality by the 
replacement or modernization of obsolescent 
weapons. For financial reasons, this program 
has proceeded very slowly. By judicious selec- 
tion of equipment, however, it has proved 
possible to make substantial improvements 
at relatively little cost. 

The effects of this improvement program 
have become increasingly apparent. The 
Egyptian army has acquired British Swing- 
fire and French HOT anti-tank missiles (the 
former for the infantry, the latter for 42 
newly acquired French Gazelle helicopters) . 
Both missiles are far superior to the Soviet 
Sagger anti-tank missiles Egypt previously 
used. Egypt’s navy has been rebuilding 
Soviet-supplied missile boats for over a year. 
The rebuilt boats receive new engines ob- 
tained in West Europe (from Italy or 
Britain), electronics from Britain (new radar 
and an electronic warfare system), and 
missiles from Italy (30 OTOMAT’s have re- 
portedly been ordered). Six new KOMAR- 
class missile boats have been built in Egypt 
and will probably be equipped with the 
Italian missile.* In addition, six Westland Sea 
King Mk. 37 helicopters delivered in 1976 and 
1977 provide sophisticated anti-submarine 
capabilities. 

The Egyptian air force has benefited most 
from the improvement program. While the 
inventory of combat aircraft bas decreased 
somewhat, the number operational has prob- 
ably increased. In 1973, possibly one-third 
of Egypt's combat aircraft were in storage. 
Today, all aircraft in inventory are opera- 
tional. The avalitv of the average aircraft 
has imvroved considerably. Advanced model 
MiG-21, MiG-23/27, and Su-20 fighters from 
the Soviet Union have replaced less sophisti- 
cated equipment. French aircraft are used in 
significant numbers; a total of 52 Mirage IIT 
fighters have been delivered or are on order. 
Soviet aircraft are being improved using 
Western electronics. In addition. negotiations 
are under way with a group of United States 
and British companies to provide logistics 
and maintenance suvport for Egypt's 200 to 
250 MiG—21 fighters." 

These qualitative improvements have had 
a significant impact on the force canabilities 
of the Egyptian military. At relatively little 
cost, many serious weaknesses have been cor- 
rected. Often improvements are dramatic: 
with fewer available aircraft, Egypt’s inven- 
tory of combat aircraft can carry more ord- 
nance over longer ranges than the 1973 in- 
ventory (even including all the aircraft then 
in storage). The naval imvrovement program 
has yielded far more benefits than could have 
been gained by buving large numbers of ad- 
ditional Soviet missile boats, as the Syrians 
have done, These improvements have made 
the Egyptian military far stronger. As addi- 
tional Western equipment is received (esve- 
cially in the electronics field), capabilities 
will increase further. Egypt’s efforts com- 
prise what should be considered a classic 
demonstration of intelligent defense plan- 
ning. 
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Egypt, almost totally dependent upon So- 
viet arms five years ago, now relies increas- 
ingly on Western equipment. Britain, France 
and Italy are important suppliers of arma- 
ments. The United States provides a variety 
of non-lethal equipment: jeeps, electronic 
reconnaissance gear, C-130 transports and 
reconnaissance drones. Present plans call for 
a reduction of Egypt's dependence on West- 
ern suppliers. For the past several years, the 
Egyptians have been negotiating with French 
and British armament firms for the pur- 
chase of arms production facilities. At vari- 
ous times, discussions have focused on sir- 
craft production facilities for French F-1 
fighters, jet trainers and helicopters, and on 
missile production facilities for the British 
Swingfire anti-tank missile and for the 
French Crotale anti-aircraft missile. So far, 
nothing has come of these negotiations. The 
reasons for the failure have not been dis- 
closed. 

These developments should not be con- 
strued as an indication that Egypt has be- 
come independent of Soviet arms and logistic 
support, or as an indication of Egyptian in- 
dependence in the immediate future, How- 
ever, Egypt's shift toward the West is an im- 
portant trend that, eventually, could lead to 
Egypt's independence, 

Mention should be made of Egypt’s uncon- 
ventional warfare capabilities. Since the early 
1960's, the Egyptians have had inventories of 
biological, chemical and radioiogical sub- 
stances. The acquisition of the Soviet SCUD 
surface-to-surface missile could provide a 
means of delivery for these substances, with 
sufficient range to reach deep into Israel. 

Egypt's strategic problems are far more im- 
portant than any material deficiencies. The 
crucial problem, simply put, is how to force 
battle on Israel. The Egyptians believe that 
Israel's great weakness is her inability to sus- 
tain heavy military casualties. Egyptian strat- 
egy therefore aims at inflicting heavy losses 
on the Israeli military, even at the cost of 
temporary Egyptian defeats. In 1973, the im- 
plementation of this strategy was fairly sim- 
ple: merely by crossing the Suez Canal, it 
was possible to force battle on the Israeli 
forces. Political and strategic considerations 
forced Israel to attack Egypt's bridgehead 
across the canal. 

This may not be possible today. As a result 
of the 1975 disengagement agreement be- 
tween Egypt and Israel negotiated by United 
States Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
Israel’s forward positions are now deep in 
Sinai. Any attack on these positions would 
expose the attacking units to the full force 
of Israel's superior tank units. Undoubtedly, 
these Israeli units will be much more effective 
deep in the Sinai desert than they were in 
1973, when the proximity of the Suez Canal 
allowed Egypt's army to penetrate Israeli 
defenses merely by crossing the Suez Canal. 
The Egyptians have built the defense 
needed to protect the canal; a large defense 
zone capable of supporting five infantry 
divisions now exists on the east bank in the 
Sinai. It is, however, unlikely that Egypt 
can afford to let Israel come very close to the 
canal. The political risks of allowing Israeli 
troops to come within artillery range of the 
new developments along the canal (built at 
enormous cost) would be substantial. And 
the political consequences of another Israeli 
penetration across the canal would be devas- 
tating. Any aggressive Egyptian advances into 
Sinai would mean acceptance of these ex- 
tremely high risks; risks that the Egyptians 
could accept only after serious deliberation. 
On the other hand, Egypt’s adoption of a 
passive or defensive posture would also have 
serious consequences. The Egyptian attempt 
to solve this strategic dilemma will play a 
crucial role in determining the outcome of a 
future war.’ 

SYRIA 


The 1973 war revealed important Syrian 
weaknesses. First, while Syria’s air defense 
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system provided excellent coverage of the Da- 
mascus/Golan Heights area, it left the re- 
mainder of the country undefended. Second, 
serious command difficulties impeded the ef- 
fective use of the Syrian army. This was es- 
pecially true at the divisional level. Third, 
air force and army tactics were often abomi- 
nable. Fourth, most Soviet-supplied equip- 
ment was unreliable and was highly suscepti- 
ble to countermeasures. 

Syria’s air defense system has been ex- 
panded from 35 batteries in 1973 to almost 
50 today, to permit the Syrians to defend im- 
portant targets away from the front lines. 
In addition, more SA-6 missile batteries and 
the new SA-9 system (an improved version 
of the manportable SA-7 mounted on an 
armored car) will improve front-line de- 
fenses. The command problems experienced 
in 1973 do not seem to have recurred during 
the fighting in Lebanon, where the Syrians 
seem to have controlled their units effec- 
tively. Since control was exercised directly 
from Damascus, it is still uncertain to what 
extent command control of Syria’s five divi- 
sions has improved. Efforts have also been 
made to improve tactics, although Syria’s 
performance in Lebanon does not indicate 
any significant improvement. Because of the 
political constraints placed on the use of 
Syrian forces, this may mean very little, In a 
future war, Syrian tactics should be more 
effective than those employed in 1973. 

Efforts have also been made to rectify 
Syrian equipment deficiencies. No specifics 
are available, but it is likely that improved 
versions of the Soviet SS-N-2 antiship mis- 
sile (perhaps the new SS-N-2C variant?) 
will reduce Syrian vulnerability to Israeli 
countermeasures. The Soviet Atoll AAM-2 
air-to-air missile (totally ineffective in 1973) 
will probably be replaced by a more effective 
missile. Many important quantitative in- 
creases have also been made in Syrian arms. 
The tank inventory has been increased from 
2,000 in 1973 to 2,600 today (including 1,000 
T-62 tanks and possibly a few T-72’s—the 
most modern tanks in the Soviet arsenal). 
The number of combat aircraft is now about 
420, compared with the 1973 strength of 330. 
Most new aircraft are significantly more 
capable. The number of MiG-21’s has in- 
creased from 200 to 250. The inventory now 
includes about 50 MiG-23 and MiG-27 Flog- 
ger fighter-bombers. Finally, the navy has 
increased the number of missile boats from 
9 to 12, supplementing them with a small 
frigate (two more are on order) and 9 Ka-25 
Hormone anti-submarine helicopters—the 
type used on the new Soviet Kiev class air- 
craft carriers. The Soviet Union currently 
supplies most of Syrian weaponry. The only 
important exceptions are the few helicopters 
recently ordered from Italy and France, the 
all-terrain trucks supplied by the Germans, 
and Austrian ordnance and ordnance pro- 
duction equipment. 

Unlike the Egyptians, the Syrians do not 
appear to have unconventional weapons. 
However, like the Egyvtians, they have a full 
range of defensive equipment for protection 
against chemical, biological, or radiological 
attack. Syria’s large inventory of Soviet 
FROG short-range and SCUD medium-range 
surface-to-surface missiles with high ex- 
plosive warheads are intended for use against 
targets in Israel. 

With improved tactics, training, and com- 
mand, Syrian equipment acouisitions could 
have significant impact. It will be the quality 
of the Syrian solutions to qualitative 
deficiencies, however, that will largely deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the Syrian military. 

JORDAN 

Jn a future war, Jordanian participation 
will be greater than it was in 1973. At that 
time, only two Jordanian tank brigades sent 
to aid Syria in the Golan Heights saw any 
action. That Jordan can now seriously con- 
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template fighting a major war against Is- 
rael is a consequence of a military modern- 
ization program started soon after the 1967 
Six Day War. Limited Jordanian resources 
have made implementation long drawn out. 
Through 1973, most improvements were or- 
ganizational, limited to the reformation of 
shattered combat brigades and their incor- 
poration into two tank and three infantry 
divisions. The tank divisions were strength- 
ened during 1973 and 1974 by the receipt of 
184 tanks from the United States (including 
52 newly built M-60A1’s, the mainstay of 
both the United States and the Israeli tank 
forces). Construction of a tank rebuilding 
facility will permit the modernization of 
older tanks—again copying the United States 
and Israeli armies.* The quality of the in- 
fantry divisions has also been much im- 
proved. One division has been mechanized, 
with a second soon to follow.® This was made 
possible by the purchase from the United 
States of new M-113Al armored personnel 
carriers, M-109 self-propelled artillery and 
TOW and DRAGON antitank missiles. The 
most important improvement, however, was 
the creation of a comprehensive Jordanian 
air defense system. Costing at least $540 mil- 
lion, this system will eventually comprise 14 
Improved Hawk surface-to-air missile bat- 
teries, self-propelled anti-aircraft guns, and 
man-portable Redeye surface-to-air missiles. 
Though the full system will not be com- 
pleted until 1979, a substantial portion is 
now operational. Three Hawk batteries are 
currently operational and three more will be 
delivered during the first three months of 
1978. Along with other equipment now in 
service these weapons give Jordan an effec- 
tive air defense system. 

Currently, the Jordanians are almost to- 
tally dependent on United States-supplied 
weapons. The small quantities of equipment 
obtained elsewhere have come from Spain (4 
light transport aircraft), Great Britain 
(Bulldog training aircraft), and Iran (F- 
5A/B jet fighters surplus to Iranian require- 
ments). However, it should be noted that 
26 of the 42F-5A/B’s sent by Iran to Jordan 
in 1975 were transferred to Morocco that 
same year, leaving only 16 in Jordan.” 

OTHER ARAB COUNTRIES 

In 1973, a number of other Arab countries 
sent forces to suvvort the front-line coun- 
tries, including Algeria, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, and Tunisia. 
In general, these forces had little impact. 
Currently, only Iraq can provide a significant 
number of units, and they are of doubt- 
ful quality. Both Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
have undertaken major improvement pro- 
grams. It will be at least two or three more 
years before either country could be of any 
strategic importance. But in the context of 
the current military balance. all these forces 
are relatively unimportant. The Libyans have 
purchased several billion dollars worth of 
military equioment. There is, however, no in- 
dication that more than a fraction of this 
equipment is usable. For the foreseeable fu- 
ture, Libya will be imvortant only as a pos- 
sible source of arms for the front-line coun- 
tries. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is evident that all the front-line coun- 
tries have effected maior imvrovements in 
their military forces. Unfortunately, the im- 
pact of these improvements on the balance of 
military power is not so discernable. The 
difficulty is largely a consequence of the fact 
that military forces are usually optimized 
for particular kinds of wars. For this reason, 
the balance of military power is determined 
by the conditions under which a war is 
fought. 

Military superiority can result from two 
related developments. The organization of 
military forces with a multiplicity of po- 
tentially usable capabilities ensures that la- 
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tent capabilities will be available no matter 
what the nature of a war. Alternatively, de- 
cisive superiority in one or more crucial areas 
can make it possible to force an opponent to 
fight under unfavorable conditions. 

In this context, an examination of the 
forces currently available to the Arabs and 
to Israel reveals a number of important facts. 
The Arab countries have made intensive ef- 
forts to develop new capabilities and to en- 
hance existing capabilities. However, a com- 
parison of these improvements with Israeli 
advances indicates that the improvements 
made by the Arabs have resulted in little, if 
any, relative improvement. More significant, 
the Israeli military now has the capability to 
meet a variety of highly unfavorable con- 
tingencies. The opposing Arab forces in gen- 
eral lack such a capability. Therefore, it will 
be almost impossible for the Arabs to repeat 
the early Egyption successes in the 1973 Oc- 
tober War. Equally important, Israel seems 
to have decisive superiority in a number of 
areas that could be important in a future 
war. 

Only if they can rectify the deficiencies re- 
sulting from the 1973 October War and only 
if they solve new strategic problems will the 
Arabs be able to overcome these Israeli ad- 
vantages. The Israeli military is now superior 
to the Arab militaries, but the extent of that 
superiority is totally dependent on the ability 
of the Arab armies to correct qualitative de- 
ficiencies and to implement new strategies 
to meet the altered situation. Arab eneffec- 
tiveness in either area could lead to over- 
whelming Israeli superiority. But if the Arab 
states correct their deficiencies and develop 
new strategies, they might virtually eliminate 
Israel's superiority. 


FOOTNOTES 


‘Defense Security Assistance Agency, For- 
eign Military Sales and Military Assistance 
Facts, December, 1976, provides official data 
on foreign military and commercial sales 
programs and on credits provided. 

? Israel's domestic arms industry has been 
well covered by the American press. See for 
example William Farrell, The New York 
Times, February 15, 1977, p. 3. Unfortunately, 
most of these reports are sensational as a re- 
sult of the efforts of American diplomats and 
defense officials. For a blatant example, see 
Clarence Robinson, Aviation Week and Space 
Technology, vol. 103 (December 13, 1975), 
pp. 14-17. 

*All hard data for Israel and the Arab 
countries is based on compilations from nu- 
merous sources. Unfortunately, the standard 
source for such information, The Military 
Balance 1976-77 by the International Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies, is inaccurate and 
incomplete. The rest source for aviation data 
is Flight International, vol. 112 (July 20, 
1977), pp. 325-341. 

‘ Aviation and Marine International, vol. 4 
(June, 1976), p. 21, and subsequent issues. 

tOn the MiG-21 overhaul proposal see 
Aviation Week and Space Technology, vol. 
107 (September 26, 1977), pp. 22-3. 

* Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute, The Problem of Chemical and Bio- 
lovical Warfare (New York: Humanities 
Press, 1973) is the major source. See 
especially volume 2: CB Weapons Today, pp. 
240-242. 

7 William Beecher, The Boston Globe, June 
7, 1976, discvsses these problems in some 
detail The first of many reports on Egvpt's 
new defenses appeared in the Evening Sun 
(Baltimore), August 27, 1974, p. A3. 

‘The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers is 
resvonsible for the construction of this $33- 
Million facility. See Stephen Klaidman, 
Washington Post, May 15, 1975, p. A12. 

* These supplement 26 F-5E and 4F-5F de- 
livered 1975-76. The U.S. press seems to have 
largely ienored this transaction. 

1 Plans to convert the third infantry divi- 
sion have been dropped.@ 
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HON. DON BONKER 
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© Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, judging by 
the rhetoric surrounding this year’s for- 
eign aid programs, it appears that cur- 
rent efforts to reduce the Federal budget 
rest solely with the programs to help 
others around the world. Because foreign 
aid appropriations represent less than 
one-quarter of 1 percent of U.S. GNP, it 
is unlikely that U.S. taxpayers will ex- 
perience any relief. 


A timely article in yesterday's New 
York Times by my good friend and col- 
league, Matt McHucH argues that there 
is an emerging assumption that foreign 
aid has no constituency, despite the fact 
that much of this aid benefits Americans. 
I believe our foreign-aid programs do 
have a constituency both at home and 
abroad stemming from our self-interest 
as well as a deep concern for the plight 
of the poor. Often overlooked is the fact 
that our foreign aid—which includes se- 
curity assistance—is part of our overall 
defense program. By keeping our allies 
equipped and strong, we enhance our 
military preparedness. Being No. 1 in 
the world and leader of the free 
West necessarily involves commitments 
and support of our friends and allies. 


Several polls have revealed that 
Americans do support foreign aid, par- 
ticularly aid which benefits needy people. 
Regrettably, this has not been refiected 
in Congress. The steady decline of U.S. 
foreign aid measured in terms of the an- 
nual Federal budget or the GNP con- 
tinues. What is not recognized is that 75 
percent of our bilateral development as- 
sistance, and more than two times our 
contributions to international financial 
institutions, is used to purchase goods 
and services in the United States, I would 
urge my colleagues to heed MATT Mc- 
Hucu’s advice and speak out against the 
myopic arguments of those who indis- 
criminately slash away at these impor- 
tant programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that Representa- 
tive McHucn’s article be inserted in the 
Record at this time. 

TESTING FOREIGN AID 
(By Matthew F. McHugh) 

WasuHiIncton.—The foreign aid bill is in 
serious trouble in Congress. It matters little 
that President Carter’s budget request has 
already been slashed in committee by over 
$1 billion dollars (13 percent). Much deeper 
reductions are threatened because it is widely 
assumed that foreign aid has no constitu- 
ency. That was not always the case. 

Following World War II, the United States 
spent about 3 percent of its gross national 
product to rebuild a war-torn world. Our 
leaders had little trouble persuading us that 
these expenditures were in our national in- 
terest. By 1977, our development assistance 
had dropped to 0.22 percent of G.N.P., plac- 
ing us in the bottom quarter of all developed 
nations. But even this much lower level of 
support has few adherents. What happened 
to the constituency for foreign aid? 

Undoubtedly, many things account for the 
declining popularity of foreign aid. Pressing 
economic concerns at home have influenced 
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current priorities, and an increasingly com- 
plex world has made it more difficult to ap- 
preciate the purposes of foreign aid. 

After World War II our help was directed 
to people with whom we had much in com- 
mon, and it showed rapid results because its 
beneficiaries possessed the skills to put it to 
immediate use. Furthermore, the threat of 
monolithic Communism lurked in the back- 
ground, silencing potential critics. Today 
many of those we help differ from us in their 
values and cultures. They often lack demo- 
cratic traditions and criticize us in public 
forums, Still, we are capable of understand- 
ing a changing world if our leaders frame the 
issue in perspective. 

A recent letter from a fellow Congressman 
began: “How would your constituents feel. 
... if they knew that some of their hard 
earned tax dollars were scheduled to support 
the rule of Idi Amin? The Communists in 
Vietnam and Laos? Cuba, while Castro ex- 
ports Communism and violence all over 
Africa?” Clearly, if the issue is posed in terms 
of support for Idi Amin, there will be no 
constituency for foreign aid. However, the 
United States provides no direct assistance 
to Idi Amin’s Government. We do contribute 
to certain United Nations programs that 
function in Uganda, but the programs are 
modest and serve basic human needs. A good 
example is the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. Between 1978 and 1980, UNICEF will 
spend $1.2 million in Uganda on a number of 
activities, including immunizing women and 
children against diseases such as smallpox. 
It could be argued that this supports Idi 
Amin, but are we prepared to deny help to 
people threatened by disease? I doubt it. 


And what about aid to Vietnam and Laos? 
Direct assistance is prohibited. However, we 
do make contributions to the World Bank 
and other international financial institu- 
tions. Last year, 0.11 of 1 percent of those 
contributions went for projects in Laos to 
benefit starving people. Congress could pro- 
hibit such indirect assistance, of course, but 
the international financial institutions would 
then be prevented by their charters from ac- 
cepting any of our contributions. The result 
would be to hurt those most in need, and 
our own economy. Perhaps it will suprise 
most Americans that for every $1 we contrib- 
ute to the international financial institu- 
tions, they spend $2 to purchase goods and 
services in the United States. 

The basic point, however, is that foreign 
aid should not be tested solely by our feelings 
about Idi Amin, Vietnam or Laos. It must be 
judged against the broader realities of our 
economic and political interests, as well as 
our traditional humanitarian values. 

We have heard desperate statistics about 
world hunger many times, and I trust that 
we have not become callous to them. Is 1.3 
percent of budget really too much to spend 
to alleviate hunger, poverty and disease? 
Moreover, our own national security will be 
vitally affected by the ability of the develop- 
ing nations to increase agricultural produc- 
tion, curb birthrates, and become more self- 
sufficient. As Pope John XXT said: “In a 
world of constant want there is no peace,” 

Finally, economic self-interest requires at- 
tention to the developing nations. We are in- 
creasingly dependent upon them for raw ma- 
terials needed to fuel our economy. In addi- 
tion, they offer the best opportunity for ex- 
panding our export markets. Exports now 
provide one of every eight manufacturing 
jobs in the United States, and a third of our 
agricultural produce is sold abroad. Given 
our negative balance of payments, continued 
growth of markets in the developing world is 
essential to our economic well-being. 

The foreign aid program serves our inter- 
ests. If political leaders, including those of 
us in Congress, present the case more efec- 
tively, there will be a constituency in the 
country to support it.@ 
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LEUKEMIA VICTIM GETS VA 
BENEFITS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, Donald 
Coe of Tompkinsville, Ky. was hospital- 
ized in early January 1977, and told by 
his doctors that he had a rare kind of 
cancer, acute hairy cell leukemia. In 
August of 1957, while in military service, 
he had been exposed to radiation from a 
nuclear blast (Smoky) at Yucca Flats, 
Nev. At that time he had suffered from 
nosebleed and other minor ailments. 

My office was contacted about his ef- 
fort to establish service-connection for 
his leukemia, and we have worked stead- 
ily on his case since that time. To do 
this, it was necessary to research the 
files on Nagasaki, Hiroshima, the atomic 
explosions over the atolls in the Pacific, 
and the problems of the Japanese fisher- 
men who suffered from fallout from an 
atomic bomb which our country had 
dropped. Numerous medical authorities 
were consulted: Dr. William E. Beck, Dr. 
Karl Z. Morgan, and other experts in the 
field of radiation and nuclear physics. 


Earlier this year, Chairman PAUL 
Rocers of the Subcommittee on Health 
and Environment held hearings on the 
effects of exposure to ionizing radiation, 
during which the topmost experts in the 
United States and in England were called 
to testify. There is no question but that 
the hearings aided in the establishment 
of service-connection for Donald Coe. 

Dr. William H. Foege and Dr. Glyn 
Caldwell of the Center for Disease Con- 
trol in Atlanta studied a series of cases 
of individuals who were exposed to radi- 
ation from the Smoky blast and decided 
that the increased incidence of leukemia 
among those servicemen was statistically 
significant. For their work I shall always 
be grateful. For the assistance of as good 
a chairman as a Member could ever 
have. Hon. PauL Rocers, I will also ever 
be grateful. In doing the research in this 
case, I am deeply indebted to Louise 
Kiatta, Johanna Schrambling, and 
Francie de Peyster. I would also like to 
express my appreciation for the dedi- 
cated work of Mr. Jesse Brown, national 
appeals officer of the Disabled American 
Veterans, for his work on behalf of Mr. 
Coe. 

I enclose for the Record an account 
of this case by science writer Walter 
Pincus which appeared today in the 
Washington Post. Mr. Pincus followed 
the hearings very closely. 

[From the Washington Post, August 4, 1978] 
LEUKEMIA Victim Gets VA BENEFITS: Ex-GI 
EXPOSED To A-TEST WINS CLAIM 
(By Walter Pincus) 

In a decision that could affect thousands 
of former soldiers, the Board of Veterans Ap- 
peals has decided to award service-connected 
disability benefits to a retired Army veteran 
who claimed the leukemia he suffers from 
resulted from exposure to radition during a 
1957 nuclear weapons test. 

Donald E. Coe, of Tompkinsville, Ky., whose 
case was ruled on Tuesday, was one of 300,- 
000 servicemen who took part in nuclear 
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weapons tests at Nevada or Pacific sites be- 
tween 1948 and 1958. 

Some 40,000 of the soldiers, including Coe, 
participated in the 1950s in a series of nu- 
clear tests in which troops conducted ma- 
neuvers through the test site within hours 
of the explosion. The other soldiers were 
witnesses to nuclear explosions. 

About 2,400 former soldiers who partici- 
pated in the tests recently reported to the 
Defense Department that they have subse- 
quently come down either with leukemia or 
some other form of cancer. 

Coe’s case was the first time the board 
found “it is reasonably probable” that the 
radiation exposure during the 1957 weapons 
test called “Smoky” was a “competent causa- 
tive factor” in leukemia that appeared 19 
years after exposure and 16 years after Coe's 
retirement from service. 

A VA regional board will now determine 
the extent of Coe’s disability because of the 
leukemia and set the amount of compensa- 
tion and benefits due him. 

Since he has been in and out of the hos- 
pital during the past year, and had his spleen 
removed last February, it is likely he will be 
considered 100 percent disabled. In that in- 
stance, according to congressional sources, 
the 46-year-old Coe would be eligitle to $754 
@ month plus allowances for his seven 
children. 

In addition, his wife and children would 
be eligible for educational benefits under the 
GI Bill. 

Currently, 
pension. 

Contacted by phone yesterday, Coe said 
he was “happy they seen it my way; I 
couldn't see them finding it any other way 
than I was affected by the radiation.” 

Last January, Coe’s physician in Nashville 
said the Smoky test veteran was too ill to go 
to Washington to testify at congressional 
hearings on the Nevada nuclear tests. 

Yesterday Coe said, “I'm holding my own.” 
He said he goes to the hospital once a month 
to get his blood checked and takes medicine 
to build up his white cell level. 

The cases of Coe and Paul C. Cooper, an- 
other ex-GI at the Smoky test, created the 
first public interest in whether there was a 
connection between low-level radiation ex- 
posure of GI nuclear test participants and 
subsequent development of leukemia and 
other forms of cancer. 

Cooper, who died of leukemia last Febru- 
ary, was the first publicized case. The VA, 
on appeal, awarded him full disability last 
year but tied the finding not to radiation but 
to symptoms that appeared while he was 
Still in the service. 

Coe’s case was taken up by his congress- 
man, Tim Lee Carter (R-Ky), a medical doc- 
tor and ranking Republican on the House 
health and environment subcommittee. 

With Carter and subcommittee Chairman 
Paul Rogers (D-Fla.) leading the way, an in- 
vestigation was opened into the use of GIs 
during the 1950s nuclear weapons tests. 

An initial inquiry into the Coe and Cooper 
cases by a doctor at the Atlanta-based U.S. 
Center for Disease Control was expanded and 
soon found six additional leukemia cases 
among the 2,235 soldiers who were in maneu- 
vers after Smoky, a 45-kiloton shot, was deto- 
nated. The weapon was three times more 
powerful than the atomic bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima in 1945. 

Although several physicians termed the 
initial Smoky leukemia findings—more than 
twice as many cases as expected—statisti- 
cally significant enough to suggest there may 
have been a relationship between the radia- 
tion and the illness, most government doc- 
tors maintained to the Rogers subcommittee 
that such a connection did not exist. 

The question of long-term health effects of 
low-level radiation—such as that at Smoky— 
has recently grown into a controversial issue 
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in the medical and atomic energy communi- 
ties. 

The VA's record in awarding service-con- 
nected benefits to the few veterans who 
claimed their diseases stemmed from low- 
level radiation is inconsistent, 

Over the past 10 years, at least 10 such 
awards were made to veterans but many 
more were turned down—mainly because the 
veteran could not prove he was at the test 
he claimed or that the radiation dose re- 
ceived was considered too low. In the pre- 
viously approved cases, however, the veterans 
showed that during their active service there 
were symptoms of the disease that later 
appeared. 

In Coe’s case, no such finding was made. 
His symptoms first occurred in late 1976, 
years after retirement. 

The recent Rogers hearings proved many 
military records of test participants were in- 
adequate or previously unavailable. As a re- 
sult, some veterans who had been turned 
down reapplied for VA benefits. Others who 
never filed claims began to do so. 

A VA official said yesterday he had no 
numbers available but said “there was a lot 
of increased activity” in the filing of radia- 
tion-related claims. 

It was against that background that the 
Coe case was decided. 

According to the VA board record, material 
filed last month by Carter included a letter 
from the director of industrial safety and ap- 
plied health physics at “a prominent nuclear 
laboratory,” whose name was withheld. 

This individual, who participated in 
Smoky, said the fallout from the test “was 
the greatest of any he had witnessed at the 
test site.” 

Yesterday, Carter said he was “deeply grat- 
ified” by the Coe decision and said it “will 
mean a great deal to thousands of others.” 

It was Carter who informed Coe’s wife by 
phone yesterday morning of the VA award. 

On Wednesday, Coe had asked his wife 
to call a VA official in Washington to see if 
any conclusion had been reached in the year- 
old case. The official, who knew it had been 
decided favorably for the veteran, said she 
would be hearing by mail. 

Contacted yesterday, the official said, “I 
didn't tell her because until a decision gets 
out in the mail it isn’t promulgated. I told 
her she could wait one or two more days.” @ 


THE NONPROFIT TAX REFORM 
ACT OF 1978 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing H.R. 13740, a measure 
entitled “The Nonprofit Tax Reform Act 
of 1978”. This is a complex measure, and 
I am introducing it for study purposes 
only so that interested parties can con- 
sider its impact on their organizations 
and their tax relationships. The tax 
problems in the nonprofit area are fre- 
quently complicated but do not involve 
large amounts of revenue. Because of 
uncertainties, complexities, and ambi- 
guities, considerable man-hours can be 
invested by both the Internal Revenue 
Service and the nonprofit groups them- 
selves. This measure is designed to try to 
reduce the problems inherent in non- 
profit status and to make the overseeing 
of such organizations by the IRS more 
definite and certain so that activities and 
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programs can be planned with confi- 
dence. I assume suggestions will be forth- 
coming which will necessitate the adding 
of other provisions. I confess that I have 
some reservations about some of the 
matters included in the bill, but, never- 
theless, I offer it in the hope that the 
next Congress will benefit from the pub- 
lic discussion and definition of the many 
different issues involved.e 


TWO-THIRDS REQUIRED 


HON. HAROLD L. VOLKMER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, on an 8 to 8 vote, the House Rules 
Committee denied the House of Repre- 
sentatives an opportunity to vote on the 
serious constitutional question of wheth- 
er the extension of time of the equal 
rights amendment requires a two-thirds 
or majority vote for passage. I am sorry 
that the House of Representatives will 
not have the opportunity to vote on this 
issue as several members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and numerous consti- 
tional authorities agree this is necessary 
and the proper procedure. 


Erwin Griswold, former Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, and former 
Dean of the Harvard Law School states; 

. . this seems to me to be essentially a 
part of the process of amending the Consti- 
tution, as to which the Constitution is ex- 
plicit that two-thirds majorities are re- 
quired in both Houses of Congress. 


Charles L. Black, Jr., Sterling profes- 
sor of law, Yale Law School stated, 

If the original resolution combined the 
proposal of the amendment and the setting 
of the time limit as an integral, locked-in 
part of the proposal, grammatically and as 
& matter of necessities of voting, the in- 
tegral package being passed by a two-thirds 
vote—and that was true of the equal rights 
amendment—then it seems to me plainly 
right that a two-thirds vote of each House 
of Congress should be required for an exten- 
sion. It may easily happen in any given case 
that a vote for the original resolution is 
cast partly on the ground that, in the view 
of the caster of the vote, the time is suit- 
ably limited. If that is not possible, then it 
must be because the limitation is simply nu- 
gatory or idle, it means nothing to any- 
body.” 


He further stated, 

“It is impermissible to assume that this 
question of time means nothing to anybody. 
If that were so, why put it in? It cannot, 
therefore, be assumed that the original would 
surely have passed by the requisite two- 
thirds majority if the time had been longer. 


Professor Thomas I. Everson, Lines 
Professor of Law Emeritus, Yale Law 
School said, 

I think the general principle should be 
that you either have a two-thirds vote (on 
H.J. Res. 638) or a Presidential signature; 
and that is a sound general principle. 


I believe this is an important consti- 


tutional question that is worthy of dis- 
cussion by the full House.@ 


August 4, 1978 
TIP AND JIMMY SHOW 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 4, 1978 


© Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
publicity has been generated this past 
week about what you describe as “shabby 
treatment” by the President when your 
close friend Robert Griffin was fired from 
his high position in the General Services 
Administration. 

Now, today’s paper announces fence 
mending by the President, to placate 
you, and his appointing your friend to a 
$50,000 White House slot as assistant to 
the very able Robert Strauss. 

The media of years gone by chuckled 
about the “Ev and Charlie Show,” then 
the “Hugh and Jerry Show,” but today 
it looks like the “Tip and Jimmy Show” 
is getting top rating as is indicated by 
companion editorials appearing in to- 
day’s Wall Street Journal. 

I guess the worm turns if we wait long 
enough. The editorials follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 4, 1978] 


REPACKAGED AGAIN 


It has become very clear to the Carter 
White House that the President is in big 
trouble. His reputation keeps sinking, and 
his miseries keep spreading. So his top-level 
advisers have decided to put Mr. Carter 
across to the Congress, the press and the 
American people by launching a concerted 
public relations campaign. 

Gerald Rafshoon, the President’s adman, 
has been hired to polish up the presidential 
image. He thinks Mr. Carter should do more 
traveling outside Washington. The Washing- 
ton press corps, you see, has a “tendency to 
trivialize the presidency” and so distorts our 
picture of the President. Rosalynn Carter 
joined the campaign in a recent speech: 
“This is a good-news day, not a bad-news 
day.” She’s organizing dinners with media 
executives in the White House family quar- 
ters to put out the word. 

None of the sales team seems to have con- 
sidered that the President's image is in bad 
shape not because people are missing his 
message but because they're getting it—and 
they don’t like it at all. 

Not that this is his whole problem; Mr. 
Carter has been operating under some handi- 
caps that have little to do with his policies. 
Watergate, Vietnam, and the Great Society 
hangover have left their poisons in the air. 
Moreover, the President’s judgment in per- 
sonnel matters has been awesomely bad. No 
one could have guessed that by now we'd 
have had a budget director who couldn't 
keep his financial affairs in order, a White 
House drug adviser who'd write a fake drug 
prescription and a U.S. Permanent Represen- 
tative to the United Nations who evidently 
doesn’t think the U.S. is much worth repre- 
senting. 

Still, President Carter's malaise isn't just 
some kind of marketing problem. The rea- 
son every White House misshap settles so 
snugly into the public mind is that the Pres- 
ident can’t manage to arouse any counter- 
vailing enthusiasm for the policies he’s try- 
ing to promote. And that’s because he and 
his advisers have seriously misread the di- 
rection the public mood is traveling. 

When Jimmy Carter was nominated, he 
was widely seen as a moderate—someone who 
would affirm central American values after 
the beating they had taken for almost a dec- 
ade. Admittedly, that idea of Mr. Carter was 
capacious and vague. But it certainly didn’t 
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have room in it for all the baggage that the 
candidate has since picked up. 

His foreign policy, for instance, has 
drifted far from any secure base of domestic 
support. When he took office he faced a 
country just emerging from the shock of 
Vietnam and getting ready to believe again 
that the U.S. could stand for something de- 
cent in world affairs. He responded with poli- 
cies—towards Africa, Vietnam, Cuba, Pan- 
ama, the Mideast, the SALT talks—suggest- 
ing that what American policy needed was 
more reticence, more placating of regimes 
unfriendly to us, more distance from long- 
standing allies like Israel. The country in 
1976 was excited by the idea of a human 
rights policy that we could offer the world 
with some pride; he produced one that has 
been largely an apology for past U.S. corrup- 
tions. 

On economic matters, the gap is just as 
pronounced. Mr. Carter has persuaded him- 
self quite unshakably that what Americans 
want from their tax system is “fairness” in 
the form of steeper progressivity and fewer 
loopholes. But in fact what people want is 
plain old lower taxes and some incentives for 
economic growth. In the same way, the Presi- 
dent seemed to be caught quite off guard by 
the rising national worry about inflation; 
every time he scores a "success" on an issue 
like getting more federal aid to New York 
City, it registers as a failure to appreciate the 
current order of national concerns. 

It would be imvossible for anyone to go as 
far as some of the Carter folks would like 
without arousing some protest from the 
country. So the administration has bowed to 
budgetary constraints on its welfare reform 
and national health insurance plans. It has 
invoked national security on the Turkish 
embargo issue and the Saudi plane deal. 
It canceled a computer sale on behalf of 
Anatoly Shcharansky. 

But these things haven't been very persua- 
sive because they've carried so little convic- 
tion. The public is fearful of the U.S. posi- 
tion abroad, worried about inflation at home 
and fed up with a government that has in- 
creasingly declared itself the enemy of the 
private sector and individual autonomy. The 
President has treated these concerns as ob- 
stacles he must sometimes cope with rather 
than central concerns of his own political 
thinking. That's not moderation, it’s waffi- 
ing. And people can tell the difference. 


The country, in short, has been moving in 
one direction while the President has set off 
on a near-opposite policy course. It's nice 
that the White House wants to start putting 
out the “good news,” but unless the Presi- 
dent can somehow manage some funda- 
mental policy shifts, there just isn't going 
to be much good news to tell. 


Trp O'NEILL'S RULES 


Once upon a time, the House Rules Com- 
mittee was the target of intense liberal hos- 
tility. It was alleged to be an undemocratic 
barrier to the working of the people’s will. 
Times haye changed. In the last few days, in 
a display of classic rulesmanship, Speaker 
Tip O'Neill has set out to use the Rules 
Committee to keep the House from voting on 
the Kemp-Roth tax cut bill. 

The Republicans had been promised a floor 
vote on the measure, as part of a compro- 
mise under which the Ways and Means 
Committee at last reported out a tax bill. 
Speaker O'Neill has announced he doesn't 
consider himself bound by this agreement, 
and is using his considerable influence to 
get the Rules Committee to bring the bill 
out under a rule that does not provide for 
such a vote. 

The Democratic leadership is reneging on 
its promise because many young Democrats 
are frightened to vote on Kemp-Roth. If 
they vote yes the bill may pass, putting 
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control of this years’ tax legislation in Re- 
publican hands. If they vote no on the 
larger tax cut in Kemp-Roth, they are likely 
to run into trouble with their mutinous con- 
stituents in this fall’s elections. 

If the Rules Committee obeys Mr. O'Neill, 
the Republicans can still attempt to insert 
Kemp-Roth via a procedural motion. But 
more Democrats will be tempted to vote 
against this, hoping that the issue can be 
fudged on the hustings and that their con- 
stituents won’t realize they have opposed a 
tax cut. 

As it happens, we always thought that the 
liberals were undervaluing the Rules Com- 
mittee’s role as a useful restraint on con- 
gressional irresponsibility. But we do think 
that a legislative majority ought to live up 
to its agreements with the minority. 

And since the purpose of this move seems 
to be preventing the voters from discovering 
their representatives’ real positions on cut- 
ting taxes, we wonder what happened to all 
the talk about letting the House work its 
will and insuring that the people benefit 
from sunshine in government.@ 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCE BOARD 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a document which has just been 
sent by the President to all Members 
of Congress, the 10th Annual Report 
of the National Science Board, regard- 
ing basic research and perspectives on 
the conduct and support of basic re- 
search. Dr. Grover Murray, a long-time 
friend of mine from my hometown of 
Lubbock, Tex., is the 10th National 
Science Board Report Chairman. Dr. 
Murray, the former president of Texas 
Tech University in my district is one 
of the most able men it is my privilege to 
know, and he and his committee have 
done a tremendous job on this report. 

The report is composed of three main 
parts: (1) detailed submissions from 14 
mission agencies and 2 other agencies of 
the Federal Government, (2) analyses 
of selected aspects of Federal support of 
basic research; and (3) a comparative 
analysis of the mission agencies and the 
historical trends of their support of basic 
research. 


In commenting on the report, Dr. Mur- 
ray who is also Vice Chairman of the 
National Science Board, said, “As a re- 
sult of this review of the agencies and 
their activities, the Board affirms its 
strong belief in the value of multiple sup- 
port of scientific research by the Federal 
Government and in the key role of the 
mission agencies.” 

As the President points out in his mes- 
sage to the Congress regarding the re- 
port, science and technology contribute 
in significant ways to our international 
trade balance, to productivity and eco- 
nomic growth, and play an active role in 
helping the Government meet our Na- 
tion’s needs. 

I urge my colleagues to take a very 
close look at this valuable material from 
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the National Science Board, and I com- 
mend Dr. Grover Murray and the other 
members of the 10th National Science 
Board Report Committee for having 
given us this outstanding and helpful 
report.® 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
NONMETROPOLITAN AMERICA 


HON. JOHN B. BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my privilege today to introduce a res- 
olution for consideration by the Congress 
establishing a Select Committee To 
Study Nonmetropolitan America. 

As chairman of the Congressional 
Rural Caucus, composed of over 100 bi- 
partisan Members of Congress deeply 
interested and involved in the wide spec- 
trum of issues affecting nonmetropoli- 
tan America, I have consistently been in- 
terested in affecting significant improve- 
ments in the small cities, towns, and 
rural areas of America. 

What is needed now, however, is a 
select committee which can, specifically 
and exclusively, address the issues con- 
fronting nonmetropolitan America. This 
proposed committee would supplement 
the operations of the CRC and serve as 
a strong “right arm” for the caucus. 

It is clear that there are disturbing 
and difficult problems facing America’s 
small cities, towns, and rural areas. Lack 
of job opportunities, investment capital, 
government, medical, and health serv- 
ices are some of the crucial issues which 
plague nonmetropolitan America. The 
proposed committee could get to the 
heart of these vital issues in a significant 
and organized manner. Our experiences 
with the CRC indicate that these prob- 
lems are difficult but not totally intract- 
ible if approached in an intelligent man- 
ner. While many committees and sub- 
committees admittedly handle a portion 
of the many problems confronting non- 
metropolitan America, there is no com- 
mittee in the House which even attempts 
an overall approach to the economic 
problems of rural America. The Congress 
needs a committee to pull together the 
diverse areas affecting rural America. 
The clear objective of the committee is 
to draw together in a single institutional 
framework all of the necessary inputs 
to create and support a realistic strategy 
for dealing with the problems noted, 

The basic methodologies of the com- 
mittee would be common to most investi- 
gating committees’ hearings, invitation 
of views, data, judicious use of subpenas 
where necessary, employment of staff 
and other congressional operations. I 
propose that the life of the Select Com- 
mittee on Nonmetropolitan America 
should be 2 years. The first year would 
be devoted to public hearings, the second 
to drafting legislative proposals. I would 
also propose that $300,000 be allotted for 
its operations. 

I urge all Members of the Congress to 
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consider this proposal, and join with me 
and the resolution’s cosponsors in sup- 
porting its provisions. 

Attached is the draft resolution creat- 
ing the Select Committee on Nonmetro- 
politan America. The resolution follows: 
Resolution to establish a select committee to 

study nonmetropolitan America 

Resolved, 

ESTABLISHMENT 

SecTION 1. There is hereby established in 
the House of Representatives a select com- 
mittee to be known as the Select Committee 
on Nonmetropolitan America (hereinafter 
referred to as the “select committee”). 

FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) The select committee shall con- 
duct a full and complete investigation of— 

(1) major economic issues affecting non- 
metropolitan America; 

(2) population trends affecting nonmetro- 
politan America; 

(3) employment and employment-related 
issues in nonmetropolitan America; 

(4) the quality of life in nonmetropolitan 
America; 

(5) the needs of small businesses in non- 
metropolitan America; 

(6) the efficiency of Federal programs pro- 
viding financial assistance and loans to per- 
sons in nonmetropolitan America, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the effectiveness of such 
programs in providing jobs and other eco- 
nomic opportunities; 

(7) housing in nonmetropolitan America; 
and 

(8) credit needs and financial resources in 
nonmetropolitan America. 

(b) In carrying out its responsibilities un- 
der this Act, the select committee shall not 
investigate or study agriculture or matters 
related to agriculture. 


APPOINTMENT AND MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 3. (a) The select committee shall be 
composed of eight Members of the House, 
who shall be appointed by the Speaker, one 
of whom the Speaker shall designate as 
chairman. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring in the mem- 
bership of the select committee shall be 
filled in the manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
“Members” shall mean any Representatives 
in, or Delegate or Resident Commissioner to, 
the House of Representatives. 


AUTHORITY AND PROCEDURES 


Sec. 4. (a) The provisions of clauses 1, 2, 
and 3 of Rule XI of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives shall apply to the select 
committee. 


(b) Nothing contained in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be construed to limit 
the applicability of clause (2) (i) of rule XI 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives 
to the select committee. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) Subject to the adoption of ex- 
pense resolutions as required by clause 5 
of rule XI of the Rules of the Ilouse of Rep- 
resentatives, the select committee may incur 
expenses in connection with its duties under 
this resolution. 


(b) In carrying out its duties under this 
resolution, the select committee is author- 
ized— 

(1) to appoint, either on a permanent basis 
or as experts or consultants, such staff as 
the select committee considers necessary; 

(2) to prescribe the duties and responsi- 
bilities of such staff; 

(3) to fix the compensation of each mem- 
ber of such staff at a per annum gross rate 
which does not exceed the highest rate of 
basic pay, as in effect from time to time, of 
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level V of the Executive Schedule in section 
5316 of title 5, United States Code; 

(4) to terminate the employment of any 
such staff as the select committee considers 
appropriate; and 

(5) to reimburse members of the select 
committee and of its staff for travel, subsis- 
tence, and other necessary expenses in con- 
nection with any meeting of the select com- 
mittee, or subcommittee thereof, other than 
expenses in connection with any meeting of 
the select committee or a subcommittee 
thereof, held in the District of Columbia. 

(c) The select committee and all author- 
ity granted in this resolution shall expire 
thirty days after the filing of the report of 
the select committee required under section 
6(a) of this Act with the House, or just prior 
to noon on January 3, 1979, whichever date 
occurs first. 

REPORT AND RECORDS 

Sec. 6. (a) The select committee shall 
transit a report to the House as soon as 
practicable during the present Congress, but 
not later than January 2, 1979, containing 
the results of its investigations and study, 
together with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable. 

(b) Any such report that is made when 
the House is not in session shall be filed 
with the Clerk of the House. 

(c) Any such report shall be referred to 
the committee or committees that have juris- 
diction over the subject matter thereof. 

(d) (1) Except as provided in paregraph 
(2) of this subsection, the records, files, and 
materials of the select committee shall be 
transferred to the Clerk of the House. 

(2) If the report of the select committee 
is referred to only one committee under the 
provisions of subsection (c) of this section, 
the records, files, and materials of the select 
committee shall be transferred to the com- 
mittee to which such report is referred.¢ 


INTERNS DESERVE CREDIT 


HON. JOHN B. BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 4, 1978 


@® Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge and express my apprecia- 
tion for the contributions made to con- 
gressional offices by our summer interns. 
Although their efforts are seldom over- 
looked, these young men and women— 
who perform numerous tasks essential 
to congressional offices—are seldom 
adequately recognized. 

I sincerely thank Michael Swirsky, 
Julie Rothhouse, and Debbie Lachman 
o* Brown University; Beth McCutcheon 
and Miriam Aroni of the University of 
California at Los Angeles; Chris Tackett 
of Centre College; Barry Meehan of the 
University of Kentucky; Leslie Levy of 
Miami University; Patricia Refo of the 
University of Michigan; Stuart Streich- 
ler of Bowling Green State University; 
Bill Marsteller of American University; 
Cheryl Nikonovich of Trinity College; 
and Robert Ross of Hampden-Sydney 
College for the outstanding work they 
have done these past several months. 

These bright, amiable, and under- 
standing students have not only per- 
formed the often routine and unexciting 
functions indispensable to office opera- , 
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tion, but have also demonstrated a high 
level of competence in work on legisla- 
tive research, public relations, testimony, 
and careful analysis of major legisla- 
tion—all as a gratuity and contribution 
without compensation. 

Commending them for their interest 
in government and assistance they have 
rendered to my staff. I am grateful for 
their service and wish them the best of 
luck in their future endeavors.@® 


REDUCING BIG GOVERNMENT 
HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent sent me the enclosed weekly 
bulletin of the Professional Insurance 
Agents of California and Nevada. It sums 
up so well what so many of our constitu- 
ents are saying, and I insert it in the 
Recorp at this point in the hope that it 
fill stimulate our continued progress to- 
ward reducing the size, costs, and com- 
plexity of the U.S. Government. 

While putting my thoughts together for 
this speech, a mysterious, official-looking bill 
hit my desk. It told me that I owed this 
country nearly $113,000 as my share of the 
government’s $9 trillion debt, 

Wondering how I could have had a hand 
in such unbelievable spending, I read on: 

Item 1. $3 billion stolen annually in health 


programs. 
Item 2. $6.5 billion annually to the Penta- 


gon to buy five times as many routine sup- 
plies as are actually used. Weapons are not 


included in this figure. Then I discovered 
that 80% of these purchases are later 
scrapped in unused condition or sold for 
pennies on the dollar. 

Item 3. $200 million annually for useless 
research grants showered on favored profes- 
sors, such as $10,000 for a Library of Congress 
biography on Isaac Newton, when there are 
already 23 such works on hand. 

Item 4. Subsidy payments of $600,000 an- 
nually to a single bee-keeper in Washington. 

Item 5. The interest meter on the national 
debt ticks away at $85,000 per minute. No 
wonder so many of us are being forced into 
three-martini lunches. 

Item 6. In the last 20 years, our federal 
government has spent $250 billion in foreign 
aid to finance both sides in 14 separate wars. 

This information came to me from the Na- 
tional Taxpayer’s Union in Washington, D.C. 
It's an organization which may get quite a 
lift now that California’s Proposition 13 is 
law. Apparently, Californians are getting 
angry about their taxes and the way they 
are spent. 

MORE ITEMS CITED, OTHERS ADDED 


But as long as I’ve come this far, let me 
cite a few more items from the Taxpayer's 
Union and then add some of my own for 
flavor: 

We've given the Pentagon $375,000 to study 
frisbees. 

Teaching mothers how to play with their 
babies was a worthy project which cost only 
$159,000. 

A study to find out why some people say 
“ain't” seems reasonable for $121,000. 

To learn more about the mating calls of 
the Central American toad was a bargain 
at $29,324. 
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And the best for last: $80,000 to develop a 
zero gravity toilet. 

I should add that in referring to the $9 
trillion U.S. obligation, I followed the Wash- 
ington practice of rounding it off for neat- 
ness by dropping the untidy $33 billion in 
excess of the $9 trillion. 

ADDITIONALLY 

In a good year, federal government regula- 
tions take about 45,000 pages in the Federal 
Register. 

The nation’s 41 regulatory agencies have 
more than doubled their budgets since 1974. 
Next year the tab will be $4.82 billion. A con- 
gressional committee was given a study which 
showed that the cost to American business 
to administer these regulations will hit $96.7 
billion in 1978—an increase of $31.2 billion 
in two years. 


A FEW EXAMPLES 


Regulatory paperwork will cost the Eli 
Lilly Drug manufacturer $15 million per year. 

Six hundred and sixty-six dollars of the 
price of your new car will be due to “help” 
from the government. It has increased by 
$216 since 1976 alone. 

The average $50,000 home contains $9,844 
worth of regulatory costs. In fact, the num- 
ber of families who can afford a medium- 
priced home has dropped from 50% in 1970 
to 27% in 1976. 

DESSERT ON STATISTICAL MENU 


But I've saved some of the best for dessert 
on my statistical menu: 

HEW, with 1,144,000 aid recipients, employs 
1,217,000 people—slightly more than the 
United States Army and Marine Corps com- 
bined. 

Somehow or other, the HEW militia has re- 
cently dropped between $6.3 billion and $7.4 
billion through a crack. Nobody knows if it 
was spent, ripped off or just what happened 
to it. But brushing that little incident aside, 
they still went back to Congress for an addi- 
tional $43 billion for the 1979 budget. And at 
$182 billion per year, HEW consumes 36% 
of the entire federal budget. 

The former chief actuary for the Social Se- 
curity system has estimated that the de- 
mands over the next 75 years will exceed 
revenue by at least $1 trillion, providing 
there are no further changes in the system. 
This is a key point which I hope to tie to my 
real theme once I've purged myself of 
statistics. 

AND JUST IN CASE YOU FORGOT 


Our lawmakers do not seem to have too 
much confidence in our Social Security sys- 
tem, because they do not have to participate 
the way we do. Instead, they are permitted to 
invest 8% of their earnings in a private plan. 

Did you know that the Civil Service Com- 
mission has reported that eight of 10 federal 
blue-collar workers are now receiving wages 
above the prevailing rates, due to the 125% 
in pay hikes they have received since 1970? 


“ERISA’S OVERKILL REMEDY” 


You might feel the same way that I do 
about some of the disgraceful practices which 
were part of private pension plans a few 
years ago, but ERISA's overkill remedy is far 
worse than the complaint. That fact is that 
employers introducing new plans have fallen 
back to pre-1968 levels, while the plan- 
cancellation rate is now 11 times the 1968 
level. 

Add to that the effect of proposed House 
Bill 12078, which would drive the cost of 
some employee-benefit programs to a point 
where sponsors will have no choice but to 
trim benefits such as retirement plans or do 
away with them completely. 

If House Bill 12078 passes, the pressure on 
Social Security would be so grave that even 
more ominous regulations would be neces- 
sary to save the whole shooting match. 
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Even if you are the most ardent, dedicated 
supporter of our industry, you must know 
that the rules we have followed for some 225 
years are in trouble today. 

Attempting to forecast expenses to income 
is all but impossible in a climate of irrational 
litigation, inflation and burgeoning social 
programs of a “‘brother’s keeper” nature. 

The failure of the public and legislators 
to understand the mechanics of this business 
fs a problem for which we must accept 
responsibility. 

In the framework of a two-century life 
span, the problems have hit us overnight 
and we have committed the dual error of 
presuming we are understood while failing 
to do an adequate job of educating our 
market. 

The crunch has come at a time when all 
citizens are concerned over rising costs. A 
few smoldering embers of bad insurance 
practices have been fanned vigorously by a 
few overzealous consumer activists who are 
religious in their conviction that most busi- 
ness, particularly big business, is inherentiy 
dishonest, evil, and cavalier in its attitude 
towards the public. Many of these activists 
now populate government agencies and are 
generating investigations, studies and de- 
nouncements of the industry. 

GOVERNMENT TOUCH—DISASTER 


And as far as government-run business is 
concerned, the record speaks for itself. 
Virtually everything the government has 
touched in the private sector has become a 
disaster—especially those programs cater- 
ing to social needs which are rallying cries 
from consumer leaders and academicians of 
the new breed. 

Keeping in mind that Social Security is 
an insurance proposition, just think of the 
know-how the feds could share with us in 
making our operations more efficient and 
affordable. 

No one seems to know why 1977 suddenly 
turned from red to black in the property- 
casualty field. 

Profits were embarrassing in spite of the 
need to recoup severe losses from prior years. 
But if you've read the article in the May 1 
issue of Business Week entitled, “Sudden 
Riches for the Casualty Insurers,” you know 
that consumers in certain areas are creat- 
ing small “Proposition 13” demonstrations 
against us because they are angered and con- 
vinced that we are engaged in a rip-off. 

I'm certain that if your daily experience is 
anything like mine you find precious few 
citizens who identify greedy lawyers, immoral 
contingencies and ‘“‘go-for-the-throat” plain- 
tiffs as contributing much to the problem. 

Clearly, we have not done a good job in 
the public relations area and are still falling 
down badly, in spite of the leadership of 
companies such as Aetna, St. Paul, and Crum 
& Foster in their recent, excellent educa- 
tional ads. 

PRESSURE IS BUILDING 


The pressure is building against us. Just 
as it has done against the health establish- 
ment, which we all sense will soon fall under 
crippling federal control and heaven knows 
at what cost and regulation for each of us. 

It is within our power to halt or modify 
the changes which will ultimately be forced 
upon our industry? And should you as an 
agent, the wife of an agent, or any agency 
employee really be concerned? 

As to your power to change the course of 
events. Proposition 13 is evidence of what is 
possible. It also shows that apathy accept- 
ance of a situation, or counting on the other 
guy to do something while you sit tight, is 
an invitation to have bureaucrats run all 
over you while their ends are served. 

If the results of several national polls 
taken during the Panama Canal deliberations 
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were an accurate reflection of public senti- 
ment, the treaty should never have passed 
Congress. Apathy reigned, it seems, and a 
handful in the Administration squeaked the 
treaty through without public outcry. In 
contrast, when a prominent U.S, Senator re- 
cently remarked that a proposal to register 
serial numbers of all guns is tantamount 
to gun control, the response was swift—a 
flood of 351,000 letters to the Treasury De- 
partment in the first week with a ratio of 13 
to 1 against the proposal. 


ARE WE GETTING INVOLVED? 


Are we getting that involved when we learn 
that key government agencies are being told 
that agents are a costly parasite in the deliv- 
ery process? 

Are we going out of our way to tell or write 
our state and federal representatives about 
the true reasons for rising rates? 

Are we sure that in supporting states’ 
rights, we are satisfied that state govern- 
ments are not practicing the excesses and 
carelessness of the federal system? 

Are we sure that our companies really are 
opposed to federal controls; or could it be 
that due to impossible regulation in some 
states and the hassle of fifty different ap- 
proaches some might silently see central con- 
trol as the lesser of two evils? 

Are we joining the ranks of thousands of 
other small businessmen who are fed up to 
the teeth with IRS, OSHA, ERISA, EEO, 
DEC, and wage-and-hour regulations which 
are literally strangling us? 

Are we trying to tell our clients that part 
of their expense is a share in supporting 
guaranty funds, residual markets and a host 
of other social problems being built into 
their premiums? 

Are we telling them about astronomical 
settlements which are a matter of public 
record? 

Are you making it clear that as an agent, 
you are paid a commission only when you 
produce and that the commission provides 
employment for two, three or more people in 
your community? 

If we are not providing strong counter- 
arguments against the deck which is being 
Stacked against us both by unknowing but 
concerned fellow citizens and the more devi- 
ous anti-business forces at work today, then 
the vacuum exists in which we will get ev- 
erything that’s coming to us as we mill 
around like lost sheep. 

When a bulletin from the U.S. Chamber, 
PIA or ITAA hits your desk, asking you to 
write or call your Congressman, don’t say, 
“I'm too busy.” Do it, right then. If you don’t, 
that busy-ness you complain about might 
slip into someone else's hands by default, 
leaving you with plenty of time but no busi- 
ness. 

I came from a country (England) where a 
government tried to pull a war-torn and 
weary people up by their bootstraps. The 
necessarily high taxes destroyed both busi- 
ness and personal incentive. The people, ex- 
periencing the same problems and concerns 
we have, believed the well-intentioned goy- 
ernment promises to help medicine, railroads, 
ship-building and other vital enterprises. 
The results are known on a worldwide basis. 

Though other problems dog the little is- 
land in its efforts to recover, I suspect that 
recovery from socialism, overly strong gov- 
ernment, and labor domination will take 
years, if it ever comes to pass. 

We have some of the symptoms and, for 
all of its evils—and there are many—TI still 
believe that private enterprise is more effi- 
cient and less costly in most areas. 

There have been excesses in the past. Not 
the least of them has been the tendency to 
operate for the convenience of the company. 
People, rather than being flesh and blood 
individuals, have become numbers, warranty 
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cards, policyholders, claimants and damned 
nuisances. 
Some lessons come hard, and for all the 


criticism I have heaped on the consumer 


activists, we would do well to remember that 
his or her excesses and pressures are awaken- 
ing us to the alternative we face if we are 
apathetic enough to “let George do it.” @ 


CITIZEN OF THE YEAR: SISTER 
CLAIRE FOKEN 


HON. THOMAS A. LUKEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today with great pride and admiration to 
commend Sister Claire Foken of St. 
William Parish in Price Hill, who has 
made significant progress in the protec- 
tion of the first amendment right, the 
freedom of religion. It is through her 
dedication and hard work in aiding the 
citizens of Pinecrest obtain the right 
to worship that she has, for the second 
time in 3 years been honored by the 
Delhi/Price Hill Press as Citizen of the 
Year. She is indeed a woman to be ac- 
claimed and recognized. I would like to 
share the following article from the Hill 
News, Cincinnati, Ohio, which appeared 
on July 25, 1978. 

[From the Hill News, Cincinnati Ohio, 

July 25, 1978] 
CITIZEN OF THE YEAR: Sr. CLAIRE FOKEN 


SHE WON THE RIGHT TO WORSHIP AT THE 
PINECREST SENIOR APARTMENTS 


It was a question of religious freedom for 
those who could not attend services at the 
various churches of all denominations across 
Price Hill. 

Many of the residents of The Pinecrest, 
that apartment complex for seniors run by 
the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, are shut-in because of physical 
problems. But the housing authority would 
not allow religious services because they 
claimed it would violate principles of separa- 
tion of church and state. 

The Pinecrest is a federally-subsidized 
project and like other public projects the 
freedom to pray in a group scared the direc- 
tors of the housing authority. After all, group 
prayer was not permitted in public schools. 
This principle went as far as to suggest the 
phrase, “In God We Trust,” be stricken from 
American currency. 

Over a year ago, Sister Claire Foken, Sister 
of Charity, who works at St. William Church, 
took it upon herself to do something about 
it. The seniors, ever so aware of the meeting 
with their Maker, wanted to worship. Many 
felt they were “sinning” because they did not 
attend Sunday services. They felt private 
prayer was not what God wanted. 

“I have gone down there three times and 
held prayer sessions,” Sister Foken told The 
Hill News in August, 1977. “It was a wonder- 
ful thing. There were tears running down 
their faces, they were so happy to have the 
opportunity.” 

Since March of 1977, Sister had been work- 
ing to allow religious services. She first went 
to Jerry Springer for advice on how to get 
the housing authority to change its position 
on religious services. Springer suggested a 
letter to Senator Howard Metzenbaum be- 
cause it “wasn’t a matter of city council.” 
The mayor-to-be explained the matter was 
a Federal-oriented one. 

Metzenbaum wrote to the local housing 
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director requesting a policy statement or 
religious services on Metropolitan properties. 
The response: The housing authority was 
“not in favor of granting permission to hold 
religious services in authority buildings.” 

The Senator later found there was no na- 
tional policy on religious services. Local 
housing authorities were under the juris- 
diction of the JS Department of Housing and 
Urban Development but the religious ques- 
tion was a local authority decision. 

Sister Claire took action. She went to the 
newspaper for help. She enlisted the aid of 
public officials. The nun wrote letters. Started 
a petition drive. 

By late October, the Mayor of Cincin- 
nati, several councilmembers, Congressman 
Thomas Luken and a slew of news media from 
television, radio and newspapers attended a 
meeting of the housing authority. 

Congressman Luken threatened to serve at 
an illegal Mass, although Sister Foken was 
working primarily to hold ecumenical serv- 
ices. The fact remained the service was for- 
bidden. 

“What will you do to us, arrest us?” Luken 
asked when he told the authority of the Mass, 
“I thought this was a democracy. How dare 
you, to take a vote on the freedom of wor- 
ship.” 

Soon it was Sister Claire's turn to speak. “I 
am a human being, and I brought the pro- 
posal here last spring on behalf of other hu- 
man beings,” she told the housing authority. 
“I did not come here as a representative of 
the Sisters of Charity or the Catholic 
Church. I came here on behalf of the resi- 
dents of the building.” 

What Sister may not have realized is her 
drive to allow religious services may have 
turned into a national issue. That is, if the 
local housing authority would have contin- 
ued the ban. A national Christian group was 
prepared to finance a lawsuit that could have 
ended in the Supreme Court. 

But the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority backed down and granted Sister 
Claire Foken’s request. 

The board of judges in deciding this year's 
Citizen of the Year, Sister Claire Foken, felt 
her actions were the most significant of all 
positive events on the hill from August, 1977, 
until the present. 

While the criteria for selection of the Citi- 
zen of the Year was based on those who have 
served the hill beyond their normal everyday 
obligations, the judges felt Sister Claire’s 
actions were more than prescribed for a 
woman in a religious order, 

“They felt Sister Claire was no ordinary 
nun,” said Richard Hines of The Hill News. 
“Had Sister Claire not been there to fight for 
the seniors, they still may have been without 
the freedom to worship.” 

This is the second time in three years that 
Sister Claire has been honored as Citizen of 
the Year. In 1976, when the Delhi/Price Hill 
Press sponsored the award, she was selected 
Citizen of the Year for her work with shut- 
ins.@ 


AIRLINE NOISE REDUCTION LEGIS- 
LATION: LET THE AIRLINES PAY 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Rules recently sent to the floor 
of the House the Airport and Aircraft 
Noise Reduction Act (H.R. 8729) and the 
Noisy Aircraft Revenue and Credit Act 
of 1978 (H.R. 11986). 


As a Representative of Queens County, 
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N.Y., home of two of the Nation’s busiest 
airports, I am sensitive to the impact of 
aircraft noise on communities which sur- 
round major airports. Titles I and II of 
H.R. 8729 address the needs of these 
communities by improving and stand- 
ardizing measurement of aircraft noise 
and by requiring land use planning in 
impacted communities to insure a mini- 
mum noise effect on residences. Title III 
of the legislation tends to the needs of 
the airlines in meeting Federal noise 
standards by 1985. 

Proponents of title III will propose 
that H.R. 11986 be substituted as a re- 
placement for the Public Works Com- 
mittee title. This legislation would allow 
2 percent of the current 8-percent excise 
tax on airline tickets to be used for fi- 
nancing retrofitting and replacing of en- 
gines and replacing planes not in com- 
pliance with the 1985 noise standards. 
From the fund created by the 2-percent 
tax airlines would be authorized to draw 
down up to 90 percent of the cost of 
retrofitting their engines, 75 percent for 
replacing engines, and 40 percent for 
replacing an entire aircraft. It is im- 
portant to note that both domestic and 
foreign carriers will be eligible to tap this 
fund set up by the U.S. Government. Ac- 
cording to the Air Transport Association, 
an industry trade association, this fund 
will cost the consumer $2.4 billion over 
the next 5 years. 

Testimony before the Committee on 
Rules called the need for this funding 
mechanism into serious question, With 
recently reported record profits, and the 
improved regulatory climate, it is un- 
clear whether the industry will continue 
to be subjected to the vagaries of a 
cyclical market which hinders profitabil- 
ity. Indeed, for the past several months 
I have been approached by airline rep- 
resentaives who extol the virtues of de- 
regulation as a stabilizing force in the 
industry. “Let us compete” they say, 
“poth the airlines and the consumers will 
be better off.” Their analysis of the situa- 
tion has been proven correct by the rec- 
ord airline profits under the climate of 
deregulation set by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board under Dr. Kahn. 

However, in recent weeks these same 
lobbying groups have been pleading pov- 
erty and citing their inability to meet 
the capital needs thrust upon them by 
Government regulations aimed at pro- 
tecting citizens around airports. In es- 
sence the airline industry is complaining 
because business is so good. They want 
Congress to believe that current record 
profits are not indicative of the true 
state of the industry. 

Well Mr. Speaker, I would say to the 
airlines: “You can’t have it both ways.” 
They have gotten what they asked for; 
a climate of deregulation. Indeed, this 
Congress will very shortly have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for permanent deregula- 
tion of the airline industry. This legisla- 
tion would give the industry freedom to 
set prices and would allow them to re- 
cover the cost of meeting the noise re- 
quirements. If, as the industry says, de- 
regulation is the answer to their prob- 
lems let us give it to them. But before 
we allow the airlines to dip into the 
ticket tax we should allow deregulation 
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to work. If they need 2 percent more out 
of every ticket for capital improvements 
let them recover it in the price of the 
ticket. If this approach fails there will 
be ample time in the next few years to 
insiall a funding mechanism without re- 
quiring an extension of the 1985 dead- 
line. 

In recent weeks the high-pressure lob- 
bying by the airline industry has ob- 
scured a reasonable debate over the is- 
sues raised by this legislation. One of the 
most cogent analyses I have seen is in the 
August issue of Airline Executive, an in- 
dustry trade publication. That magazine 
makes the point that recent increased 
profits coupled with deregulation may 
make the proposed financing mechanism 
unnecessary. I call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the article which is reprinted 
below. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope the Congress 
will carefully consider the Airport and 
Aircraft Noise Reduction Act when it 
comes to the floor. After taking the eco- 
nomic arguments into account I think my 
colleagues will agree with me that title 
III of H.R. 8729 and its replacement, H.R. 
11986, are not necessary at this time and 
should be stricken from this otherwise 
useful and beneficial legislation. 

The article appears below: 

[From Airline Executive, August 1978] 
CURRENT PROFITABILITY EASES AIRLINE NEED 
FOR EQUIPMENT FINANCING 


(By Hans J. Plickert) 


A Senate/House Conference Committee 
will probably convene later this summer to 
reconcile different bills relating to the fi- 
nancing of a portion of the airlines’ cost of 
meeting the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion’s noise rules which will be implemented 
in stages over a four-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1984. 

While it has been tempting to characterize 
the proposed funding as “federal financing”, 
neither the Senate nor the House versions 
represent such financing in the true sense 
of the word. Rather, the funding will take 
the user tax route. Both approaches call for 
a reduction of the current 8% passenger 
transportation excise tax to 6% and a cut 
in the existing 5% cargo waybill tax to 3%. 

The airlines would then continue to col- 
lect the old amounts, with the differential 
slated to go toward modification, retrofitting 
or replacement of aircraft. Under the House 
pill, this funding would continue for five 
years. The Senate version envisions a man- 
datory noise abatement charge for 12 months. 
Subsequently, the Department of Transporta- 
tion must report on the results to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which in turn will de- 
cide whether to keep the charge or vary its 
level. 

The latter feature has already drawn some 
opposition from airlines which believe that 
such an annual review injects sufficient un- 
certainty into the program to make longer- 
term planning difficult, if not impossible. 
Certainly the prospect of collecting funds 
under a “temporary rate" while first the De- 
partment of Transportation and then the 
CAB evaluate the program is not a happy one 
for financial managers. 

The bills also differ importantly in another 
regard with significant financial implications. 
The Senate version contains a waiver provi- 
sion which permits airlines to continue op- 
erating non-complying two- and three-engine 
aircraft past 1985 if the airline has signed a 
contract for a replacement jet by 1983, This 
waiver provision raises the question of en- 
forced compliance regardless of cost versus 
the possible public benefit in a more flexible 
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deadline approach. The more flexible dead- 
lines would allow carriers to take full advan- 
tage of new engine or airframe designs that 
could be developed in the early 1980's to as- 
sume the functions now performed by Mc- 
Donnell Douglas DC-9s, Boeing 737s and, to 
some extent, the Boeing 727-100s, It is in re- 
lation to these aircraft that the noise rules 
have generated the greatest controversy. 

While the aircraft manufacturers are now 
developing the new 160-200 seat passenger 
aircraft to replace the present four-engine 
jets in the early 1980s, there are no concrete 
plans to design follow-on aircraft for the 
smaller jets that are still doing Herculean 
duties in short-haul service and should be 
able to do so efficiently for some time to 
come. While retrofit of their engine nacelles 
appears technologically feasible, such kits 
have yet to be fully designed and priced. 

The extent of this problem is significant. 
American Airlines, for instance, estimates 
that 99 of the 127 Boeing 727s it operated at 
the end of last year will have to be modified 
or retrofitted. The cost is not yet known. For 
that matter, several observers feel unsure 
that the noise reduction from a retrofitted 
jet can be discerned by human ears even 
though it can be shown on a meter. Thus, 
the real public benefits are not yet known. 

The magnitude of the capital expenditures 
necessary to comply with the FAA noise rules 
is still uncertain. It will depend on the com- 
bination retrofit, modification or replace- 
ment program each airline adupts when it 
knows the costs inyolyed. One current esti- 
mate is that as much as $7.5 billion will have 
to be spent by the U.S. airlines by 1985 for 
these programs in addition to normal re- 
placement and expansion demands. 

Various projections of airline capital needs 
over the next several years have been made 
by manufacturers and others, but they do 
not break out noise-rule-mandated costs. 
Nor does this appear totally practical. In 
the case of the older 707s and DC-8s, for 
instance, retirement in the 1980s could take 
place as part of the noise rule program but 
would be dictated by reasons of economy 
and operational efficiency and cost in any 
case. 

Indeed, some airlines believe that even par- 
tial funding of a replacement program for 
aging aircraft discriminates against those 
carriers that have continually upgraded their 
aircraft inventory at their stockholders’ risk 
with the use of internally generated funds 
and debt. These carriers thus attack the 
principle of public funding even while con- 
ceding that the $2 billion that might be 
generated by the 2% noise tax over a 5-year 
period would cover only a small portion of the 
necessary funds. One should also note the 
ever-present possibility that later revision 
of a noise financing bill could result in a 
diversion of funds from a carrier in full 
compliance with Federal Aviation Regula- 
tions Part 36 to one that is not, thus forcing 
companies to help finance their competitors. 

Could the airlines in fact finance their 
noise-rule related capital needs without gov- 
ernment help? The real key to the answer is 
whether the airlines can sustain their pres- 
ent profitability which has seen the system 
trunk’'s corporate rate of return on invest- 
ment reach 11.6% in the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1978 while the return on stock- 
holder equity reached 15.5%. There is little 
in the historical record to suggest that con- 
tinuation of this performance can be con- 
sidered a reasonable assumption. For that 
matter, even the more conservative 9.6% 
corporate return on investment and 11.8% 
return on equity achieved for the calendar 
year 1977 does not represent a level of profit- 
ability that has been sustained in the past. 

It appears that the airline prospects for 
more stable future earnings trends are more 
favorable now than they have been in the 
decade-plus since the benefits of the con- 
version to jet aircraft formed the base for a 
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significant profit expansion. Yet one must 
take notice of the fact that the present regu- 
latory environment has had a major bene- 
ficial impact on airline profits. Its full suc- 
cess cannot be proclaimed until it has stood 
the test of an economic slowdown. 

It is also appropriate to note that the air- 
lines have some claim on a publicly-designed 
financing scheme for three reasons. First, 
major changes in environmental rules are 
being introduced and made applicable to air- 
craft which met all regulations not only at 
the time of purchase but for many years 
thereafter. Second, in contrast to other in- 
dustries which can use the pricing mecha- 
nism to pass the cost of environmental modi- 
fications on to the user or buyer, the airlines 
are prevented from doing so on a timely 
basis because of the regulatory mechanism. 

Indeed, the industry might want to trade 
the necessity to finance their nolse-related 
capital needs for the ability to fully control 
their pricing. The present CAB has encour- 
aged pricing freedom only below the normal 
rates while moving slowly if at all toward 
greater managerial flexibility on the upside. 
Perhaps the simplest help in financing air- 
line capital needs would be a pass-through of 
the 2% noise abatement charge without fed- 
eral controls or review. Finally, the lead times 
necessary for aircraft commitments are such 
that corrective action in regard to regula- 
tory policies might come too late to ensure 
the availability of financing if current CAB 
policies do not meet the test of time. 

To cite the moral claim of the airlines on 
the government's help in setting up a partial 
financing mechanism to increase their equity 
base is not to deny the efficiency of the pri- 
vate capital market if it is allowed to operate 
unhampered, Afrlines have generally been 
able to obtain adequate financing for their 
needs. Costs have been high at times, but 
this refiects the lender's or investor's per- 
ception of the risk involved. 

TABLE 1.—U.S. trunk airlines cash and short- 
term investments * 
Millions 
American Airlines 
Braniff International-___-_ 
Continental Air Lines____ 
Delta Air Lines 


Pan American World Airways 
Trans World Airlines. 


1 As of Mar. 31, 1978. 
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ternational, a company that was able to ar- 
range a $60 million private placement with 
insurance companies. A prominent banking 
official told a securities analysts’ forum a 
couple of years ago that banks were pre- 
pared to lend funds to airlines as long as 
debt/equity ratios were maintained, pref- 
erably on a 1:1 basis, but perhaps as high as 
1.5:1 under certain conditions. 

The ability of the airlines to raise money 
in the capital markets last year and the 
stated capability of a major bank to lend 
money takes on added significance when one 
realizes that the nation’s trunk airlines and 
Pan American are approaching a 1:1 debt/ 
equity ratio as a group and have improved 
on it in several individual instances. 

Table 2 shows the total debt, non-current 
obligations under capital leases and the 
equity of the ten trunk carriers and Pan 
American as of March 31, 1978. One should 
note that the totals are modestly distorted 
because Braniff, Western and Delta (the lat- 
ter being insignificant in this respect) had 
not yet restated their balance sheets in con- 
formance with the requirements of the Fi- 
nancial Accounting Standard Board State- 
ment 13. FASB 13 requires the capitalization 
and inclusion in the balance sheet of all 
capital lease obligations essentially by the 
end of this year. 

However, the basic conclusions remain. 
At the end of the first quarter, the major alr- 
lines had total long-term obligations of 
$4.139 billion and capital leases capitalized 
at $2.095 billion. Relative to the total invest- 
ment base of $11.215 billion, this represented 
55.6% of capitalization. Five of the carriers 
will have debt ratios of less than 50% by the 
end of this year, even after adjustment of 
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Western’s debt for an estimate of lease 
capitalizations. 

Moreover, seven of the airlines have sig- 
nificant ($1.209 billion) amounts of con- 
vertible securities outstanding. Reclassifi- 
cation of these as equity would add $1.209 
billion to the equity base and lower the debt 
rate to 44.8%. It would also add American 
and, surprisingly, Pam Am to the list of 
companies with an adjusted debt rate of less 
than 50%. Since the trunk airlines may 
earn as much as $750 million this year, this 
suggests an over-all debt ratio of about 517 
by the end of the year before adjustment 
for convertible debentures and about 41% 
after such adjustment. It should also be 
noted that banks typically make other ad- 
justments for borrowing purposes which 
tend to increase the equity base. 

Clearly, then, the airlines are in a posi- 
tion where they can attract new financing, 
it is also obvious that the present financing 
ability is still limited and can be increased 
only with a sustained profit trend. A series 
of studies have been undertaken in the 
past couple of years to determine the alir- 
lines’ capital needs and the likelihood of 
their meeting these needs. 

Given certain reasonable assumptions of 
traffic growth and aircraft service life a 
1977 Boeing study concluded that the 1976- 
85 capital requirements of the trunks and 
Pan Am were $47 billion. An upward varia- 
tion in the assumed service life of aircraft 
from 16 to 20 years led two other studies to 
conclude that $21 billion were needed. An 
ATA study of all U.S. airlines (based on a 
5% traffic growth rate) estimated total cap- 
ital needs at $26 billion for the 1976-85 
period and $65 billion for the 1976-89 period. 


Capital structures of U.S. trunk airlines 
[Dollars in millions] 


National Airlines 

Northwest Airlines 

Pan American World Airlines 
Trans World Airlines 

UAL, Inc. 

Western Airlines 


Noncurrent 


nn Se H ee 


Certainly a reduction in the perception 
of risk in the past two years has permitted 
a number of airlines to tap the private capi- 
tal market, starting in early 1977 with Ameri- 


t As of Mar. 31, 1978. 
NotTe.—Braniff, Delta and Western balance sheets had not yet been reclassified to capi- 
talize all non-current obligations under capital leases, pursuant to FASB No. 13. 


can Airline’s $125-million preferred stock 
financing. Interestingly, even during the 
difficult years of the early 1970’s, the credit 
and equity markets were not closed to the 
airlines. This is evidenced by the risk financ- 
ing of Southwest Airlines and the placement 
of lease financing with the help of forms of 
equipment trust certificates. 

One also notes with interest the raising 
of $100 million of equity funds last year by 
Trans World Airlines only a few months 
after its former chairman Charles Tillinghast 
decried the fact that the capital markets 
were closed to his company. All told, the ten 
trunks and Pan American raised about $403 
million in public financing last year. 

There is little doubt that the airlines are 
not the most preferred credit risks today. 
Insurance companies in particular lose no 
opportunity to inform regulators and legis- 
lators of their reluctance of investing in air- 
lines (while they do assume specific aircraft 
risks). Still, insurance companies do lend 
money to profitable airline companies, as 
they did last year in the case of Braniff In- 


FAR 3 fleet noise rule 


Percent 
completion 


Compietion 
date 


Jan. 1, 1981 
Jan. 1, 1983 


Jan. 1, 1981 
Jan. 1, 1983 
Jan, 1, 1985 


A more recent Boeing study puts the value 
of aircraft to be delivered to U.S. airlines in 
the 1978-87 period at $32 billion in 1977 
dollars. About $18 billion of this can be as- 
sumed to be growth-related while the re- 
mainder represents replacement aircraft. 
Presumably, this includes a large portion of 
noise-related capital exoenditures excent for 
retrofits and modifications. The studies ap- 


pear to indicate that the airlines would be 
able to fully finance these needs at a 9-10% 
annual return on investment. 

The current year will probably be the third 
in succession in which the return is in that 
general area (the 1976 return on corporate 
investment of the trunks and Pan Am was 
8.5%). One can be hopeful that the recently 
emerged conservatism of airline manage- 
ments plus an enlightened regulatory en- 
vironment could combine to keep rates of 
return at a relatively satisfactory level. 

Belief in the airlines’ general ability to 
meet their financial needs does not guar- 
antee that each trunk carrier will obtain all 
the funds it wants at the price it wants to 
pay. Far from it. It is obvious from Table 2 
that carriers like Delta and Northwest will 
have no difficulty arranging for reasonable 
financing. 

One should also note that even Eastern 
Air lines has drawn up a five-year budget 
which envisions cavital exnenditures of $615 
million in addition to the recent Airbus 
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order. Given a modest profit, Eastern is in 
balance with the addition of about $312 mil- 
lion in new funds. 

One other aspect of the airline’s financial 
standing needs mention. At the end of 1977, 
the trunk carriers and Pan Am had cash 
assets and short-term investments of $1.787 
billion. At the end of March, 1978, the total 
was $1.705 billion. Equipment commitments 
at about the end of January were $2.2 bil- 
lion, of which $1.4 billion became payable 
this year and should be largely met with cash 
on hand and internally generated funds. 
Since that time, about $1.6 billion have been 
added to these commitments. 

As of now, the carriers have not com- 
mitted themselves to significant purchases 
of “new generation” equipment. The indus- 
try’s cash generated from operations last 
year was about $1.880 billion and may come 
close to $2 billion this year. Less than $400 
million a year is currently needed to meet 
debt retirement obligations. Thus, even after 
paying for new equipment, the industry 
should be able to keep its cash horde largely 
intact in 1978. 

Assuming a more moderate earnings level 
on average than the current, it still appears 
possible for the trunks to show a net cash 
flow (after debt retirement) of as much as 
$14 billion in the aggregate between now and 
1985. This would provide an adequate base 
to finance the contemplated additions to the 
aircraft fleet forecast in all available major 
studies. The key will be the maintenance of 
a reasonable level of profitability. 


EQUALITY IN AMERICA—STILL A 
WAY TO GO 


HON. HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though women and minorities in America 
have made great gains in recent years, 
they still lag far behind white males in 
their opportunities, salaries, and overall 
position in society. The following arti- 
cle from the Washington Post of August 
2, 1978, gives a clear picture of the situa- 
tion, and I wish to submit it for the 
Recorp in order that my colleagues might 
measure more adequately the distance 
we have come with the distance still to 
be traveled. 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 2, 1978] 


PROGRESS ASIDE, MINORITIES, WOMEN SEEN 
LAGGING 


(By Alice Bonner) 


Despite 16 years of measurable progress, 
minorities and women have not made signi- 
ficant strides toward economic and social 
equality with white men, the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights reported yesterday. 

The conclusion came in a report that com- 
mission members hailed as unique in its 
comparisons between white males—“the most 
advantaged group” in the country—and seven 
minority groups as well as all women. 

Similar studies have generally compared 
minorities with themselves in a way that 
hides or distorts inequity, commission Chair- 
man Arthur S. Flemming noted. He said the 
unusual benchmark of comparison with 
white males adds the missing link for usable 
social analysis. 

“It gives a standard answer to the old 
question of ‘Compared to what?'” staff 
member Deborah P. Snow said. 

The study also took into account more 
minority groups than are usually included, 
and focused on quality of life as an indicator 
of equity rather than growth. It used in its 
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measurement four of the main factors that 
illustrate the standard of living. 

In education, women and minorities were 
found to be more likely than white males 
to drop behind in school, to leave high 
school without being graduated, to miss a 
college education and to work in jobs re- 
quiring less schooling than they had ob- 
tained, the study found. 

For example, up to 60 percent of all high 
school graduates were over-qualified for 
their jobs, according to the 1976 census 
figures used in the study, but black males 
were more than 50 percent more likely to be 
underemployed than their white counter- 
parts with diplomas. _ 

Minorities and women pay & higher pen- 
alty for failing to continue or finish high 
school or college than do white males, the 
study found. The 11 percent of all minori- 
ties who finish college are likely to earn 
no more than 85 percent as much as compar- 
ably educated white males. Women of all 
races can be expected to earn less than 70 
percent as much as white men similarly 
trained. 

Women and minority men more often are 
unemployed, hired in low prestige positions, 
receive lower annual pay raises and, in dis- 
proportionate numbers, live in poverty more 
than their white male counterparts. These 
factors often do not change, even when the 
job qualifications, age and other factors are 
the same as for white men, the study con- 
cluded. 

Teen-age unemployment, usually higher 
for females and minority group members 
than any other groups, was as much as 5 
times that of white males in 1970 for many 
groups, and went up to over 8 percent in 
some cases by 1976. 

The most severely affected minority groups, 
Puerto Rican males and black females, were 
signficantly more likely to be jobless than 
white male teen-agers. 

Using the unemployment statistics as an 
example, the commission noted that, when 
they are measured as part of the national 
population, they can be misleading. 

“Even when unemployment rates are rela- 
tively low, the rates for blacks and other 
minority groups are typically twice that of 
[whites]," the report said, adding that the 
nation tolerates a level of unemployment [for 
minorities] that would be considered intoler- 
able for the country as a whole. 

Female-headed and minority households 
are still concentrated in inner cities, gener- 
ally live in rented rather than owned hous- 
ing, for which they spend more than one- 
fourth of their income, and live in over- 
crowded conditions far more often than white 
male-headed families, the study found. 

The commission’s three recommendations 
for presidential action, based on the report: 

A directive that all agencies and depart- 
ments whose programs affect women and mi- 
norities review the findings and their Impli- 
cations. 

Orders for the administration's reorganiza- 
tion staff to reconsider its assignment of pri- 
mary statistical policy making authority with 
any agency other than the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

Planning to overcome deficiencies identi- 
fied by the commission in federal statistical 
gathering and use to develop ways of better 
measuring inequities. 

Commission Vice Chairman Stephen Horn 
called the study one of the most significant 
the body has done. “It provides an approach 
that we hope will get into the bloodstream of 
decision-making by the federal government,” 
he said. 

Dr. Robert B. Hill, research director for the 
National Urban League, said the commis- 
sion’s use of white males as the benchmark 
to measure equality is not unprecedented, 
but that it has not been done as systemati- 
cally or in as comprehensive a fashion before. 
“We think that’s good,” Hill said. 
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GENERAL EXPLANATION OF H.R. 
13722, A BILL RELATING TO THE 
INDEPENDENT CONTRACTOR 
STATUS OF INDIVIDUALS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT TAX PURPOSES 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


© Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
conference report accompanying the 
Tax Reform Act of 1976, the conferees 
expressed concern regarding the han- 
dling of cases involving the status of an 
individual as an independent contractor 
or an employee for employment tax pur- 
poses. They urged that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service “to apply any changed po- 
sition or any newly stated position which 
is inconsistent with a prior general audit 
position in this general subject area to 
past, as opposed to future taxable years” 
until the completion of a study of the 
problem by the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation. 

Unfortunately, as recently confirmed 
in testimony before the Senate Finance 
Subcommittee on Taxation and Debt 
Management, the IRS has not suspended 
its processing of cases as the conferees 
had intended. Witnesses from numerous 
industries testified that the IRS was con- 
tinuing its abrupt departure from the 
longstanding law in this area. Assess- 
ments involving millions of dollars have 
been made or proposed, and several busi- 
nesses have ceased operations as a re- 
sult. Some independent contractors have 
ceased working until the law becomes 
clear again, and millions of jobs are 
threatened. 

H.R. 13722 would alleviate this situa- 
tion in two ways. First, it prohibits the 
IRS from applying a new or changed po- 
sition in this area which is inconsistent 
with a general audit position, regulation, 
or ruling in effect on January 1, 1976. 
Second, the bill recognizes the independ- 
ent contractor status of individuals 
who have been treated consistently and 
in good faith as independent contractors 
in reliance on rulings, cases, past IRS 
audit practices, industry practices, or 
the taxpayer’s own longstanding prac- 
tices. 

The bill defines good faith to make the 
relief granted specific, administrable, 
and certain. In no event will good faith 
be found if the taxpayer’s treatment of 
an individual as an independent con- 
tractor constituted negligence or fraud. 

By protecting independent contrac- 
tor status, the bill preserves the exist- 
ence of individual entrepreneurs and in- 
dependent small businessmen and wom- 
en in the United States. The impor- 
tance of preserving such independent 
entrepreneurs has been consistently rec- 
ognized by Congress. By continuing the 
law as it existed before the IRS’s change 
in position, the bill will also permit Con- 
gress to study this area free of the 
problems created by the IRS’s abrupt 
departure from longstanding practice. 
The independent contractor status pre- 
served by the bill would control for pur- 
poses of chapters 21, 23, and 24 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended.@ 
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WILDERNESS: “THE EXCESS OF 
ANY VIRTUE IS VICE” 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my concern over the Rare 
II studies being conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Forest Serv- 
ice. Of particular concern to me is the 
way in which all activity on over one- 
third of our National Forest System has 
been halted. I feel it is of utmost impor- 
tance to speed up the Rare II reclassifi- 
cation process so that we can once again 
regain full use of our forests. 

I think we need to more fully realize 
the devastating economic effect Rare II 
could have in the West. We have estab- 
lished a need for more wood products, 
mineral development, and grazing lands; 
but as more of our forests are reclassified 
as wilderness we will see less production 
resulting in even higher costs for wood 
products. This is not to mention the 
large numbers of people who will lose 
jobs as mills and logging operations will 
be forced to close. 

Wood is a renewable resource that is 
in high demand by our society. Some of 
the proposed wilderness areas are heavily 
wooded, thus yielding a relatively low 
wilderness value. On the other hand 
these forests could be logged and greatly 
increase the production of wood products 
while boosting the economy of the West. 


I feel the real issue here is agreeing 
on an equitable balance between wilder- 
ness and nonwilderness classification. 


I wish to submit an article from Amer- 
ican Forests, written by Jay Gruenfeld. 
Mr. Gruenfeld’s knowledge and assess- 
ment of the Rare II studies is most en- 
lightening. The article reads as follows: 

Davin Is GOLIATH Now 
(By Jay Gruenfeld) 

It’s a multiple pleasure. to discuss the 
roadless-area issue. Not only is it of vital im- 
portance, but I'm an industrial forestry pro- 
fessional who also believes sincerely in the 
value of Wilderness areas. I'm a wilderness 
user to the point of addiction. By choice— 
usually by choice, anyhow (I've been lost a 
time or two)—I have spent over 200 days 
recreating in wilderness in the lower 48 
states. (I’m using a capital “W” to denote 
land that has official federal designation as 
wilderness.) 

This is not intended to be an exhaustive 
commentary, reflecting industry consensus, 
on Dr. Cutler's presentation on the Roadless 
Area Review and Evaluation process. It’s just 
some comments from one point of view, al- 
though industry people would agree with 
most of this. A heavy majority of forest-in- 
dustry people believe a Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System is necessary and desirable. The 
question is, how much? 

RARE II is designed to speed up the re- 
classification process, and industry is in total 
support of this objective. A speedup is not 
beneficial, however, if it doesn’t result in an 
equitable solution. The major concern of 
the forest-products industry, the nonwilder- 
ness recreationists, miners, stockman, and 
other users of forest land is not with the 
Roadless Area Review and Evaluation process 
as described by Dr. Cutler in the May issue 
of American Forests. It is with the possible 
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results of RARE II. The decision-making 
mechanism seems to be out of balance. 

An observer might argue that nonwilder- 
ness benefits will certainly get fair treatment, 
and he could cite obvious favorable evidence 
such as the huge need for wood, a need which 
is expected to double by 2020. Wood is re- 
newable, has a low energy cost, and the waste 
is even biodegradable. Many communities 
are dependent on trees for their jobs. Hous- 
ing has been called the greatest social prob- 
lem in the United States, and lumber prices 
are rising because of a wood shortage. Furth- 
er, non-wilderness recreation is in far greater 
demand than wilderness recreation. National 
Forest ski-area use alone equaled the total 
Wilderness area use in 1976. One could also 
point out that, after all, the public will be 
involved and will act in their own best in- 
terest. So surely non-wilderness users will get 
a fair shake. 

But consider some history. 

When the Wilderness Act passed in 1964, it 
was to some like David whipping Goliath. A 
dedicated, hard-working minority of Wilder- 
ness believers with an appealing cause had 
convinced Congress of the wisdom of setting 
aside huge areas of forest land to provide 
primitive-wilderness benefits. Most industry 
peole thought wilderness desirable but 
made a big effort to keep the areas smaller, 
principally to reduce the economic impact. 
Another major argument against wilderness 
establishment was the knowledge that the 
huge majority of people don’t use Wilderness 
areas. When they recreate, it’s developed 
recreation. 

The achievement of getting over 14,000 
square miles put into immediate Wilderness, 
with provision for massive increases at the 
sacrifice of many no wilderness benefits, was 
& dramatic accomplishment. You could call 
it a David-over-Goliath victory. But the pres- 
ervationist David has now matured, and, to 
the slingshot-like weapons of emotion and 
total sincerity, he has added sophisticated 
use of litigation and appeals, and the Wilder- 
ness System has now increased by about 85 
perc2nt to nearly 26,000 square miles. He also, 
as Dr. Cutler said, has stopped all activity on 
103,000 square miles, which is over one-third 
of the National Forest System. Let's face it, 
David looks a lot like Goliath now. 

One of my favorite aphorisms is “the ex- 
cess of any virtue is a vice.” It may be ap- 
plicable to the future Wilderness System be- 
cause of the Wilderness Goliath. 

You may believe I'm exaggerating the dan- 
ger of an unwise, heavily overwildernessed 
resolution of the roadless-area issue. But 
consider this. Although the Forest Service 
was conducting an intensive study (Rare 
II) of National Forest roadless area, it was 
possible and perhaps politically desirable 
for Congress to bypass this process and pass 
this year the Endangered Wilderness Act that 
put over 2,000 square miles into instant 
Wilderness. And this area contained much 
prime timber and commercial forest land. 


As part of this Act, one 71-square-mile 
area, small by Wilderness standards, was 
designated Wilderness even though most of 
it is prime timber-growing land and by most 
criteria is low-quality Wilderness. I’m fa- 
miliar with this tract. If only one percent 
of its present saw-timber volume were har- 
vested annually, it would be enough to build 
1,500 large wooden homes. 

Utilizing one year’s harvest would provide 
about 150 direct jobs plus 150 or more in- 
direct jobs. And this is in an area where the 
employment future is bleak. If this timber 
were valued at $12 below the 1977 average 
for sales in that ranger district, it would 
mean that one of the costs of establishing 
this Wilderness is to sacrifice a direct gross 
Sales revenue of $3 million per year (15 
MMBF x $200 per thousand board feet). A 
very high percentage—well over the 60-per- 
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cent national average—is net income that 
would reduce taxes or otherwise help bal- 
ance the budget. 

When it becomes politically desirable for 
an Administration and a Congress to sacri- 
fice this much in national wealth and jobs 
in order to provide relatively low-quality 
wilderness recreation, watch out—it looks as 
though the system is out of balance. 

it’s a common misconception that the Wil- 
derness System includes very little commer- 
cially valuable forest land (land able to 
perpetually grow 20 cubic feet per acre per 
year or more in industrial wood). 

In my home state of Idaho, we were as- 
tonished to learn recently that there are 
already over 3,000 square miles of commer- 
cial forest land in our existing Wilderness 
and primitive ereas. This means that almost 
two-thirds of these areas are composed of 
commercial-quality forest land. To say it an- 
other way, nearly one commercial forest acre 
out of every six in Idaho National Forests is 
already in Wilderness or primitive areas. This 
3,000 square miles is over 100 percent greater 
than the total forest land owned by the 
forest industries in Idaho. Many Ida- 
honians—especially labor, industry, recrea- 
tion-vehicle users, and other nonwilderness 
groups—think Idaho has already contributed 
its fair share to wilderness preservation. 

Some say that a minimum growth capabil- 
ity of 20 cubic feet per acre per year is too 
low for commercial forest land. However, in 
many areas of Scandinavia timber is grown 
commercially on land that is much less pro- 
ductive. With improved management, these 
lowersite lands can produce 50 percent more 
than when unmanaged. Also, many of the 
Idaho lands are far above the minimum in 
productivity. 

In the long run the cost in jobs of put- 
ting forest land into Wilderness is determined 
by the basic capacity of the land to produce 
harvestable trees. As wood value continues to 
rise, it becomes economical to harvest trees 
that were formerly inaccessible. 

Our system requires participation by citi- 
zens for wise action on major problems such 
as public-land resource allocation. The pub- 
lic has a great deal of common sense, but 
common sense functions well only when it 
can be used with basic facts. On the road- 
less-area issue, the public doesn't have 
enough basic facts. This is partly due to 
an underfunded communications job by 
industry. 


Here are just a few of the facts that, in 
my opinion, should be considered in reach- 
ing a balanced, equitable allocation of the 
National Forest roadless areas. 

1. The basic strength of our civilization 
still rests in our ability to produce energy, 
minerals, building materials, fibers, chemi- 
cals, and foods through the application of 
capital, science, technology, and labor to 
natural resources. 

2. There are already nearly 26,000 square 
miles of congressionally established Wilder- 
ness. 

3. A Wilderness Preservation System is 
unique to the United States. It's a sign of 
affluence and of a new country with a pi- 
oneering history. 

4. There are hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of wilderness in Canada and 
Mexico. This is part of the existing wilder- 
ness resource and should be considered when 
determining the optimum size of our domes- 
tic system. 

5. National Forest timber sales have been 
declining. They are now well below the 
allowable harvest, which itself is considered 
by most professional foresters to be set at 
a very conservative level. 

6. Delay in releasing roadless areas for 
harvest hurts industry, increases forest- 
product prices, causes inflation, and has 


contributed to mill closures and unemploy- 
ment. 
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7. It is profitable for the Forest Service 
to sell timber. In fiscal year 1977 over 60 per- 
cent of the income from total National For- 
est timber sales was net contribution to the 
treasury after deducting timber-sales ex- 
pense and all road costs. The timber-sale 
income of $625 million made up over 90 
percent of the total National Forest income, 

8. Replacing timber put into Wilderness 
by intensifying management on the better 
sites sounds better than it is. Harvesting 
a cost-free Creator-given tree usually pro- 
vides a high net profit to the national treas- 
ury. This keeps taxes down and provides 
wealth that can be distributed the way 
society wants. 

Intensifying management might mean in- 
vesting heavily in improved site preparation, 
fertilizing the trees, and supporting these 
costs at a high rate of interest. Usually this 
means that you are paying a high cost (in 
the form of taxes or foregone benefits, etc.) 
for not harvesting. Forest fertilizers and 
other intensive forestry activities often have 
a high energy cost; the most common forest 
fertilizer is an oil derivative. 

9. Urbanites especially do not realize that 
many thousands of square miles are avail- 
able for wilderness experience in areas man- 
aged primarily for nonwilderness benefits. 
Urbanites do understand that there are peo- 
ple who can have a pleasurable “wilderness” 
experience in a Forest Service campground 
but would experience fear on boredom in a 
big-""W"’ Wilderness. 

These are facts that the citizenry needs 
to hear before voicing an opinion on the 
value of tradeoffs. 

Now for some comments with which some 
of you may not agree. Please accept them as 
the honest beliefs of a wilderness addict who 
also believes in the American system. 

From personal conversations, I know that 
Rupert Cutler and I agree on the necessity 
for a quality Wilderness Preservation System. 
Although quality is a relative term, he and 
I do agree on two general points: 

In the West at least, other than as a sort 
of frame for the pristine picture, heavily 
timbered commercial forest land has rela- 
tively low wilderness value. And the cost of 
the frame should be in balance with the 
value of the picture. 

There is relatively little wilderness use of 
solid-forested areas, although their people- 
carrying capacity is high. 

In the long term the Wilderness System will 
survive best if it does not include large areas 
of low-quality wilderness that have signifi- 
cant value for other uses. In the future 
low-quality wilderness areas will be vulner- 
able to dismemberment under increasing 
demands for shelter, energy, jobs, and other 
needs. 

About five years ago I noted an interesting 
sociological wilderness statistic based on ex- 
tensive observations. Since then this sta- 
tistic has assumed increasing validity as I've 
continued my use of wilderness. 

The fact is this: in over 200 days of wil- 
derness use, I have never seen a black per- 
son. It’s true that you don’t usually see 
many people in wilderness areas, but 200 
days is a long time and I’ve seen many peo- 
ple. I'm including people seen at the trail- 
head parking lots. This fact has some ob- 
vious implications in the allocation of Na- 
tional Forest roadless areas: 

Most blacks and other people are in the 
East; Wilderness areas are almost entirely in 
the West. Thus the relative need for Wil- 
derness is greatest in the East. 

Putting commercial forest land into Wil- 
derness tends to reduce the timber supply 
and consequently increases housing costs. 
Blacks as a group have above-average hous- 
ing needs and below-average incomes. This 
fact and similar ones must be considered 
in determining what is an equitable balance 
between wilderness and nonwilderness. 
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As a new member of the council that 
guides the Society of American Foresters, 
i'm especally aware of the role professional 
foresters must play to help achieve a rea- 
sonable solution to the roadless-area issue. 

The Society of American Foresters states 
that it’s our professional responsibility to 
“use the knowledge and skills of the pro- 
fession to benefit society.” In my opinion, 
part of this responsibility is that professionals 
have a special obligaticn to represent the “‘si- 
lents.” The silents are those whose interests 
are affected but who for some reason are 
inactive. It’s too simplistic to say they de- 
serve what they get. Dr. Cutler and I, as 
foresters, have a professional ethical commit- 
ment to sound land-use and forest-manage- 
ment decisions. Professionals, when they 
have the facts, have an obligation to tem- 
per uniform:d public opinion with profes- 
sional judgment, even when this takes a 
great deal of political courage. It’s awfully 
easy to abdicate professional forestry respon- 
sibility and just count heads. 

The end result of the RARE II process, 
Dr. Cutler states, is for the Forest Service 
to recommend: 

(1) Which roadiess areas should be added 
to the Wilderness Preservation System. 

(2) Which areas should be managed foz 
such nonwilderness uses as developed recrea- 
tion, timber production, and manipulation 
of vegetation for wildlife. 

(3) Which areas require further study. 

This is a challenge to all of us who will 
have input to the process, It is a special 
challenge to the professionalism of the For- 
est Service. If, for example, after all this 
time and study, category 3 contains large 
areas of valuable commercial forest land, the 
National Forest professionals will have abdi- 
cated a decision-making responsibility, for 
as Dr. Cutler said last month in AMERICAN 
FORESTS: 

“Without answers now, the disorder of a 
piecemeal approach will continue to add un- 
necessary costs to the already overburdened 
taxpayer and prevent industries and commu- 
nities dependent on National Forests from 
establishing long-range plans and making 
needed investments.” 

I don't know for sure whether the preser- 
vationist David has become a Gollath, but I 
do know that things have changed dramati- 
cally and appear to be overbalanced against 
developed recreation, wildlife-habitat man- 
agement, timber harvest, and other nonwil- 
derness benefits. 

Value-tradeoff discussions tend to dwell 
mostly on wilderness values compared to for- 
est-product values, Other nonwilderness val- 
ues are sometimes the most important. 

In 1976 recreational use was 27 times 
greater outside the National Forest Wilder- 
ness System than within. A spokesman for & 
recreational-vehicle user group warned: 

“RARE II could be an effective tool for 
curbing piecemeal and excessive wilderness 
designations. It could also mean a dramatic, 
massiye, and permanent loss of areas impor- 
tant to recreational-vehicle use.” 

Wildlife is another valuable part of Wil- 
derness recreation, but habitat management 
is necessary to optimize the management of 
most wildlife. This cannot be done easily in 
Wilderness but is often compatible with tim- 
ber harvest. 

There is yet another dimension to the 
roadless-area issue. States the Executive 
Secretary of the Idaho Mining Association: 

“One of the most serious and perhaps least 
understood faults or deficiencies of the 
RARE II process is its failure to recognize 
and to give appropriate consideration to the 
third dimension—the depth dimension—of 
the land. The evaluation techniques now be- 
ing employed to distinguish between wilder- 
ness and nonwilderness areas do not provide 
for measuring the value of subsurface min- 
eral resources that may lie concealed within 
this third dimension. Decisions made with 
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only a partial knowledge of the values in- 
volved are likely to be faulty and could cause 
more serious problems than they solve.” 

I suspect that the cooler heads in the mid- 
dle of the environmental movement recog- 
nize that their Golath-size strength must be 
constrained or the nation will suffer an un- 
necessary and wasteful reduction in the pro- 
ductivity of its natural resources. Also, labor, 
industry, and other users of nonwilderness 
need to wake up some sleeping giants and 
find some Davids in order to assure that the 
final decisions are in the national interest. 

Senator Frank Church has said that the 
original congressmen and environmentalists 
who were instrumental in passing the Wild- 
erness Act had no idea that the Wilderness 
Preservation System would reach its now- 
probable size. The 1976 programs prepared 
under the Resources Planning Act project a 
National Forest Wilderness System of 43,000 
square miles by the year 2000, roughly a 115 
percent increase over the 1975 total. The 
timber-sale program for 2000 is projected at 
19.9 billion board feet, a 128 percent increase 
over the 1975 volume sold. However, timber 
sales decreased in "76 and "77—partly because 
of the roadless-area freeze. It now appears 
that the Wilderness goal for the year 2000 
will be achieved, but radical changes must be 
made to reach the timber goal. 

Some of you, I'm sure, feel as I do that the 
time has come to put a ceiling on the 
amount of National Forest land devoted 
solely to Wilderness. It’s time to do other 
things. There is some logic in saying that the 
26,000 square miles of National Forest cur- 
rently in Wilderness is surely enough for the 
relatively few of us who use it. But this an 
emotional political issue, not one principally 
of logic. Compromise is necessary. Therefore, 
I personally would support the Resources 
Planning Act’s 1976 program goals, which 
provides for an ultimate Wilderness System 
of about 43,000 square miles and an increase 
in timber harvest and other resource bene- 
fits. This should be enough Wilderness, and 
the resource loss will be endurable if the 
areas are chosen carefully. 

The following analogy expresses how most 
of my coworkers in the woods and mills feel 
about determining the balance between 
Wilderness and other uses and how to select 
Wilderness areas: 

“We need wood, jobs, and recreation. The 
forest is a factory producing wood, jobs, and 
recreation. To get more Wilderness, don't 
shut down the factory.” 


DOLLAR CRISIS RIGGED TO SELL 
OUT U.S. SOVEREIGNTY 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Sveaker, The Spot- 
light newspaper recently published an 
article which I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

In conjunction with The Spotlight 
article, I would like to quote some of the 
remarks made by Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, JR., on the floor of the Senate on 
August 2 concerning our national debt: 

Millions of citizens, banks, pension plans, 
companies, and local governments own the 
debt. If these accounts were not honored, 
there would be a national catastrophe. Our 
money and banking system would be crip- 
pled, if not destroyed, and so would all of 
those who ultimately hold the debt. Further- 
more, foreign ownership of that debt is 
steadily increasing. During the 10-year period 
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from 1968 to the present, our foreign debt has 
increased more than tenfold. In 1968 the debt 
held by foreign sources was $11 billion, while 
today foreign governments hold $120 billion 
of U.S. bonds or notes. 

Of the current foreign debt, about 65 per- 
cent consists of short-term securities matur- 
ing in 1 year or less. As of April, 1978, foreign 
official accounts held 94 percent of the $120 
billion in debt securities owned by foreigners. 
The major foreign holdings of our public 
debt aggregated by country include the fol- 
lowing: Germany, $31.3 billion; Japan, $24.5 
billion; Middle East and African oil export- 
ing countries, $15.1 billion; and United King- 
dom, $9.4 billion. So, Mr. President, $120 
billion of our notes and bonds are held by 
foreign governments, 

Entirely separate from that, there are float- 
ing throughout Europe $375 billion Euro- 
dollars, and those are dollars owned by in- 
dividual foreign persons. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must realize that it cannot con- 
tinue to spend without some day having to 
meet its obligations. 

The magnitude of our debt and its burdens 
upon our citizens is demonstrated by the cost 
of servicing the debt. The gross interest for 
the Federal debt for fiscal year 1979 is esti- 
mated to be $56 billion. This is almost 30 
percent of the total receipts to be collected 
from personal income taxes. Let us put that 
another way. Of every income tax dollar paid 
by the individual income taxpayers of our 
Nation, 30 cents goes to pay the interest on 
the debt. The Interest cost, at $56 billion, is 
more than the combined 1979 estimated ex- 
penditures for the Departments of Com- 
merce, Housing and Urban Development, In- 
terior, Labor, and Energy. .. . 

More and more of our resources are de- 
voted to Government activities, at the ex- 
pense of our private economy. Uncontrolled 
Government spending, and the resultant 
huge deficits and debt, continually feed the 
fires of inflation. Expenditures must be paid 
for either by. direct taxes or by inflation... . 
Despite widespread pay increases, the median 
family income in the United States in 1977, 
after discounting inflation, was almost exact- 
ly the same as it was in 1973 and only slightly 
above what it was in 1969. By way of contrast, 
median family income in real dollars rose by 
35 percent in the 1960's. 


Mr. Speaker, the Spotlight article, 
written by George Nicholas, follows: 
[From Spotlight, Aug. 14, 1978] 
Do.uar Crisis Riccep To SELL OuT U.S. 
SOVEREIGNTY 
[By George Nicholas] 

Vigilant and thoughtful patriots who have 
recognized the purpose underlying Washing- 
ton’s foreign policy for what it is—the sur- 
render of America’s historic hegemony and 
the submerging of national sovereignty in 
world government—have been divided and 
unsure about the means which would be used 
in putting over this plan. 

Now, however, the shocking fall of the dol- 
lar and the crisis in U.S. leadership are be- 
ginning to expose the outline of the clandes- 
tine master plan to subordinate America to 
international authority. 

The megabankers, corporate financiers and 
Rockefeller housecallers who control the 
Council on Foreign Relations—and thus 
Washington's strategic policies—simply in- 
tend to sell America retail. 

Some of the milestones on this road to 
perdiction uncovered by The Spotlight’s con- 
tinuing investigation are: 

Foreigners have been holding growing pro- 
portions of our national debt. More than 43 
billion dollars in Treasury obligations were 
sold to foreign buyers in fiscal 1977. In the 
U.S. government securities market foreigners 
are now the largest customers; in the com- 
ing fiscal year debt service (i.e. interest owed) 
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to overseas holders of U.S. debt instruments 
will be the second largest cause of our pay- 
ment deficits—aimost half as large as the 
deficit incurred by importing overpriced oil. 

This is because government loans held by 
foreigners now exceed the holdings of all 
U.S. commercial banks—even those of the 
Federal Reserve. This concealed arrangement 
between American and foreign megabanks 
means that foreign financiers have come to 
wield ominous leverage and potentially de- 
cisive influence over the U.S economy. 

Huge American land and farm tracts are 
being sold to unknown foreign holders at 
such dangerous rates that state legislatures 
have scheduled investigations of foreign land 
purchases in 11 states from California to 
New York. Until the result of some of these 
hearings from the largest states are in, there 
are no definite figures on the speed and ex- 
tent to which American land is slipping un- 
der foreign ownership and domination. 

One knowledgeable source interviewed by 
The Spotlight estimated that during the last 
12 months foreign acquisitions of American 
land have increased eight-fold—a startling 
figure which may prove, moreover, a low es- 
timate. 

Conspiratorially covered sales of U.S. do- 
mestic businesses, corporations and holding 
companies to foreigners are also increasing 
apace. How such hidden transactions are en- 
gineered often in contravention of American 
law was vividly demonstrated earlier this 
year by the case of Bert Lance, who was 
found to have set up a secret consortium of 
British and Middle Eastern moneymen to 
buy up the stock of a large Washington bank 
holding corporation. Although the facts as 
they came to light clearly suggested viola- 
tion of the Richardson Act—a law enacted 
specifically to bar conspiratorial corporate 
takeovers—Bert Lance and his confederates 
succeeded unscathed. 

The sharp fall of the dollar on all interna- 
tional money markets—giving the lie to both 
the official spokesmen and the Establishment 
media who announced the Bonn summit 
meeting a “success"—further aggravated and 
accelerated these ominous trends. Foreign 
interests embarked on a new wave of acquisi- 
tion, buying up America’s assets with cheap 
American currency. And while American 
wage-earners watch the deepening crisis with 
apprehension, U.S. banks chalk up windfall 
super-profits, “American banks have made 
immense profits on the fall of the dollar,” 
said a German economist interviewed by 
The Spotlight in New York. “I guess this 
year the plight of the United States does not 
really concern them. After all they are all 
multinational corporations now.” 

Just how heavily U.S. banks have become 
involved in making millions of dollars of 
loans and then concealing the lion’s share 
of their take from U.S. authorities has been 
revealed by a former high bank official, now 
being interviewed by SEC investigators in 
New York. The Spotlight has learned from 
well placed sources that David Edwards, a 
vice president of Citibank—the New York 
megabank which ranks as the nation's 
largest international bank—told SEC au- 
thorities that Citibank, using the latest com- 
puter technology and _ ultrasophisticated 
worldwide electronic money transfer net- 
work, concealed its foreign currency dealings 
and its skyrocketing super-profits from U.S. 
regulatory and tax authorities. 

According to Edwards, Citibank kept, in 
effect, two sets of books to be able to mini- 
mize its foreign exchange earnings and to 
distribute the profits to tax haven branches 
in Panama and Nassau. By falsely reporting 
contrived losses from multi-million dollar 
currency transactions in Europe, Citibank 
evaded taxes on its super-profits. 

Furthermore, according to Edwards, Citi- 
bank set up huge secret currency caches in 
its Bahamas and Nassau branches where 
enormous profits from currency deals were, 
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as bank terminology has it, “parked.” Ac- 
cording to Edwards, the “parking” transac- 
tions were described in a confidential mem- 
orandum which he handed over to SEC in- 
vestizators. This confidential memorandum 
dealt with the way in which Citibank’s New 
York office could gain “full control” over the 
currency parking transaction. 

The memorandum, which was written in 
early 1976 by Paolo Cugnasca, a vice presi- 
dent of Citibank in charge of the interna- 
tional money market division, suggested 
that the parking of foreign exchange posi- 
tion “should be kept secret” and should “un- 
der no circumstances" be identified to out- 
siders or to U.S. authorities. The exact 
amount of funds which were transferred in 
such “profit parking operations" to unregu- 
lated Panama and Nassau branches for Citi- 
bank is not yet known. 

However, informed sources point out that 
the practice of “parking” multi-million dol- 
lar super-profits is a common practice 
shared by all major U.S. banks which main- 
tain offshore branches in unregulated loca- 
tions such as Panama or the Bahamas pre- 
cisely for this purpose. 

To explore the background of this mount- 
ing crisis, The Spotlight has held a series 
of interviews and informal discussions with 
European economic and monetary experts in 
New York. 

“By illegally ‘parking’ their profits abroad,” 
observed a German journalist who writes on 
economics for West Germany's largest pub- 
lishing syndicate, “the big U.S. banks and 
multinational corporations undermine their 
own national economy on two separate 
fronts. 

“First, profits which are ‘booked offshore’ 
represent a hemorrhaging revenue drain for 
the United States. Second, by speculating 
against their own national currency—selling 
their own patrimony short as it were—the 
big banks give a terrible example of un- 
scrupulous greed, of lack of confidence in 
the strength of their own economy, of profits 
over patriotism. And this hurts the dollar 
more than anything: it helps lower its 
value.” 

“The most shocking aspect of all this,” re- 
marked a young French monetary con- 
sultant, “is the way the American journalists 
refuse to deal with it. We French used to say 
that we have the world’s most venal and 
manipulative newspapers, but after this I 
must hand the prize for massive coverup to 
the American media.” 

“It’s incredible—the international mone- 
tary system is in ruins: the dollar is nearly 
destroyed; the world faces a severe depres- 
sion, perhaps a great crash, and the news- 
papers and the networks here refuse to give 
the American public even a glimpse of the 
truth. It’s the greatest journalistic coverup 
in history—absolutely incredible.” 

“I agree that the U.S. public is being 
manipulated by means of an unprecedented 
coverup,” remarked a German policy analyst 
to this reporter. “At first it was probably 
just a ‘gentleman's agreement’ among top 
publishers and network executives to ‘kill’ 
this story, But now they are trapped in their 
lies and the coverup is fueled by desperation. 
If Americans knew the true state of affairs, 
there would be a national bank panic—or a 
political rebellion immediately. By com- 
mitting large assets to hazardous currency 
Speculation against the dollar, the large 
American banks make disaster inevitable for 
the US. 

“It's a no-win game. If the banks make 
millions, as they are doing now, the dollar 
loses and ultimately America will be up for 
sale to the highest bidder. If the banks lose, 
they face ruin and the U.S. taxpayer must 
wade in to rescue them—to the tune of hun- 
dreds of billions, And it will all shortly col- 
lapse if neither of the above occurs for 
American banks are increasingly relying on 


petrodollars for their currency and loan po- 
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sitions and an estimated 60 billion of these 
petrodollars are short-term deposits from the 
richest oil producing countries. 

“The day these deposits are withdrawn, the 
banks are through. Of course now that the 
OPEC countries have dropped the dollar, 
that day of reckoning is drawing ever 
nearer,” said the German. 

“I agree with my German and French 
friends,” said a British economic writer, 
“Americans must see through this un- 
precedented press coverup. They must con- 
front what they fear most: another great 
crash, worse than the 1929 one, and stop the 
selling off of their national assets right now 
before it is too late.”@ 


FLYING HIGH IN OSHKOSH 
HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. STEIGER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my honor this week to represent 
the busiest airport in the world, Wittman 
Field in Oshkosh. Since 1970, Wittman 
Field has been the site of the annual Ex- 
perimental Aircraft Association Fly-In. 

The fly-in has brought about 400,000 
flying enthusiasts to Oshkosh this week 
alone. Wittman Field is three times 
busier than Chicago’s O’Hare Field, the 
world’s busiest airport, with an average 
of 10,000 planes landing and taking off 
daily. 

Every kind of plane imaginable—and 
some truly stretch the imagination—is 
likely to be seen during the week. And 
those attending represent a cross section 
of America, steelworkers, mechanics, 
policemen, psychiatrists, engineers, even 
Congressmen. Such distinguished col- 
leagues as Jim LLOYD, DALE MILFORD, and 
Barry GOLDWATER, JR., have participated 
in the fly-in. 

In today’s Washington Post, Tom Zito 
has an excellent piece capturing the 
flavor of the fly-in. It will, I am sure, be 
of interest to all who read the Recorp. 
The article follows: 

FLYING HIGH IN OSHKOSH: WHERE AVIATION 
MapNEss TAKES WING 
(By Tom Zito) 

OsHKOSH, Wits.—When two or three pilots 
get together on the ground, it’s called hangar 
flying, a euphemism for internal yammering 
about the time this radio went out, or the 
time that landing gear didn’t come down or 
when that controller at Dulles wouldn't let 
so-and-so do you know what... 

When 400,000 flying enthusiasts get to- 
gether, as they have here since last weekend, 
call it certified aviation monomania. Osh- 
kosh is usually known for the overalls it 
manufacturers; during the first week of Aug- 
ust it becomes pilot heaven. 

Where else, for instance, would thousands 
of people sit under trees escaping the heat 
of the day by listening to communications 
with a control tower on their portable 
radios? 

“Bonanza 38125, you're ninth for the ap- 
proach, follow the blue and white home- 
built with the rear engine.” 

It's the stuff that separates the putters 
from the fliers. On an average day here up 
to 10,000 planes land and take off making 
Wittman Field three times busier than Chi- 
cago’s O'Hare, the world’s busiest airport. 
It’s so busy here that you can develop New 
York subway paranoia, a.k.a. convention 
dread—the fear you're going to run into the 
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one person in a million you don’t want to 
see. 

Consider Jim Geirg, who fiew 800 miles 
here irom Connecticut in his Citabria to get 
away from his hometown flying buddies. He's 
cear vo land, pulls off the runway, hops out 
o1 nis plane and discovers his tie-down neigh- 
bor from wWanbury Airport is right behind 
him. 

Year around, Oshkosh is the home of 53,000 
residents, many of them metal workers and 
wood processors. The town lies in the center 
of Wisconsin's fiat, lake-spotted summer va- 
cation area, about 75 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee. Although it’s visited by more fliers 
than any other group of people, the city is 
best known for its gray and white-striped 
Oshkosh-by-Gosh overalls. 

The Experimental Aircraft Association, 
which sponsors the Fly-In, began coming 
here in 1970, after two previous sites had be- 
come too small. The first annual Fly-In, a 
quarter of a century ago, was held at Mil- 
waukee’s Timmerman Field. About 40 planes 
showed up. By 1960 crowds forced the event 
to Rockford, Ill. Ten years later industrial- 
ization around that airport forced the second 
move. 

With all the take-offs and landings— 
they're called “operations” in the trade— 
there are bound to be a few mishaps. And the 
pilots here, like most pilots, don't talk about 
them, They don't talk about the handful of 
people who have died in accidents here this 
week and they don't talk about the crash of 
Virginia Senate candidate Richard Oben- 
shain Wednesday night. It’s an unwritten 
code: Anything is fodder for conversation 
except death. 

While virtually all of the people here are 
eviation nuts, they do represent a broad 
sample of America—a steelworker from Bir- 
mingham; a psychiatrist from Boston; an 
aeronautical engineer up from Cape Canav- 
eral; a car mechanic from Montana; a United 
Airlines pilot; a city cop from Macon, Ga. 

For 30 minutes a man from St. Paul and 
five other pilots fly their make-believe planes 
on & course to runway 36 at New Jersey’s 
Peterboro—they're trying out a flight simu- 
lator in the gymnasium-sized exhibit. It’s 
a circuitous path—through a standard in- 
strument approach the commercial pilots fly 
every day—and at the end of it all, a man 
running the computer says a little nervously, 
“I wouldn't get into a plane with any of 
these guys”—all of whom are pilots. 

“Well,” says St. Paul, “that’s why I do it 
for pleasure. Anybody who's flying to New 
Jersey is crazy.” 

Down the row a guy from Bozeman, Mont., 
is talking about how he and his brother got 
interested in flying during World War II. 

“That was it,” he said. “The ultimate way 
you could prove you were a man—shooting 
[someone] out of the sky. I was a failure. J 
couldn't pass the camouflage test. That's 
to say I couldn’t read things printed in 
funny colors [he’s color blind] so I couldn’t 
keep up with my brother who went into the 
service. í had to learn on my own. He gc’ 
out and got a job as an ag pilot [sprayin- 
crops]. He did that for almost 30 years an” 
Only had one accident. Flew his plane into 
the trees. He got out and had about 10 feet 
to jump down and he slipped on the wing, 
fell and broke his collar bone. Damn, tha* 
wasn’t the only time Roger wasn’t careful. 
He said the reason he was so safe all those 
years was that he'd never fiy under power 
lines, like most sprayers do.” 

There’s a man here who invented what he 
calls the flying car, which he brought along. 
You land the thing and in 10 minutes the 
wings are off and the propeller shaft is 
connected to the wheels—presto—you've 
got a car on your hands. “You never hav- 
to have anyone come out to the airport to 
pick you up,” he said. 

And there's a man from Chicago who 
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flies a plane called Breezy which has no 
cabin, just a bunch of exposed struts. 

“Sure it gets cold in Chicago” he said. 
“You just wear a snowmobile suit in the 
winter when you're flying.” 

You want checks with a photo of your air- 
plane? What color paper? How about old 
generators from fighter bombers, miniature 
parachute packs, 50 kinds of headsets, a book 
containing photos of every airport in Ken- 
tucky, 1,100 home-built and military air- 
craft on display, a United Airlines 707 flying 
50 feet above the deck, a special chemical 
that will stop your windshield from fogging? 
They're all here. 

And then there is the man demonstrating 
the Convenience Bag, “for motion sickness 
and liquid disposal in flight.” An automatic 
seal, he’s saying, prevents leaking and spills 
but when somebody picks the thing up in 
his hands a stream of water erupts. 

A guy from Texas is staring at Fifi, the 
only B-29 Superfortress that’s still operā- 
tional—now owned by a group called the 
Confederate Air Force—and he’s recalling his 
days in the Pacific and nights sleeping on 
the huge, tail surfaces of the plane and his 
main memory of the war—he’s repeating 
this over and over—is that the Japanese 
used to try to come aboard to steal morphine 
from the first aid kits. 

“You know,” he says, five times in suc- 
cession. “Those people were really addicted 
to drugs.” 

And some kid—who has obviously been 
dragged to the show—says that morphine 
addiction is nothing compare to aviation 
monomania, 

And this guy says that's the most un- 
American thing he's ever heard. 


ENOUGH OF MR. YOUNG 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
refreshing to open the Op-Ed page of the 
New York Times yesterday, August 3, 
1978, and read the editorial by Mr. John 
B. Oakes, former senior editor of the 
New York Times, on Andrew Young. It 
is becoming increasingly evident that all 
sectors of our populations, liberal, moder- 
ate, and conservative, are becoming 
united in their view; Andrew Young is 
an embarrassment to the United States 
as our United Nations Ambassador and 
should be removed. Mr. Oakes’ column 
follows: 
ENOUGH OF MR. YOUNG 
(By John B. Oakes) 

Once again the United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Andrew Young, has 
played to the audience with an offhand, eye- 
catching statement embarrassing to his 
nominal boss, the President of the United 
States, and injurious to the conduct of a 
rational American foreign policy. 

Once again there have had to be explana- 
tions, retractions, apologies or excuses to 
cover the self-indulgent comments of this 
disarming enfant terrible of the Carter Ad- 
ministration. 

Once again Mr. Young has made the Presi- 
dent and the country look ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world, confused our friends and 
handed a delicious piece of propaganda to cur 
opponents. 

His statement to a French newspaper 
the other day that “hundreds, perhaps even 
‘thousands, of political prisoners” 
languish in American jails was made just 
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at the moment when Mr. Carter was trying 
to place maximum heat on Moscow, in the 
name of human rights, during the dissidents‘ 
trials. It is a measure Of Mr. Young’s tem- 
peramental unfitness for a job he still 
holds that, when he gave that interview, he 
was obviously thinking not of its effect on 
the Russians or the Americans, or on the 
dissidents or human rights, but rather only 
of himself and of his own experience in the 
civil rights struggles of the past, 

Such an egocentric frame of reference 
might be permissible if he were running for 
political office again; it is unacceptable wnen 
he speaks as a Cabinet-level representative of 
the United States Government. 

When in the same interview he was asked 
about the recent massacres of men, women 
and children in several missionary outposts 
in Rhodesia, Ambassador Young—who is the 
principal American voice in the efforts to 
negotiate between the transitional Rhodesian 
Government of Ian D. Smith and the guer- 
rillas—observed that “a planned operation 
of attacks against missions ...can only have 
come from the Smith camp.” Is it the consid- 
ered American position that it is the Smith 
regime and not the guerrilla Patriotic Froat 
that is responsible for these bestial murders; 
or was this merely another of the American 
Ambassador's frequent offhand remarks made 
in his official capacity but reflecting not facts 
or evidence but emotional commitment, of a 
piece with his freely thrown charges of rac- 
ism against persons or peoples whom he dis- 
likes or with whom he is in disagreement? 

While it surely pleases the African sup- 
porters of the guerrillas, not to mention their 
Soviet backers, the extreme partisanship of 
Mr. Young could only erode whatever in- 
fluence the United States has left as “honest 
broker" with the transition biracial Govern- 
ment in pursuing negotiations with the 
Patriotic Front. 

At the same time, as Mr. Carter has re- 
peatedly emphasized, Ambassador Young has 
unquestionably played a major part not only 
in reaching the recent agreement on Namibia 
but also in establishing better rapport with 
the third world in general and several of 
the black African states in particular. He 
has accomplished this feat at least in part 
by unilaterally adopting their policy line on 
such issues as use of Cuban troops in Angola 
and Ethiopia—already under attack even by 
numerous third-world countries, and clearly 
divergent from the stated policies of the 
United States Government, for which Mr. 
Young purportedly speaks. How deep and 
lasting will be the popularity thus gained for 
the United States in black Africa by such 
tactics is uncertain; what is certain is that 
it has been achieved at considerable and un- 
necessary cost to the image of the United 
States, further confusing an already con- 
fused foreign policy. Mr. Young's loose state- 
ments as United States Ambassador are a 
luxury that American policy, shaky as it is, 
cannot afford. 

And yet, receiving at most a tap on the 
wrist for repeated verbal offenses that would 
have resulted in instant dismissal for any- 
one else, Mr. Young continues to be treated 
by President Carter as the Indispensable Man 
for the third world—as though no other 
American could be found who would pursue 
American policy in support of black freedom, 
equality and independence in Africa with- 
out at the same time finding it occasionally 
necessary to derogate our own institutions, 
give propaganda ammunition to our enemies 
and enrage our friends. 

A recent New York Times/CBS Poll showed 
that the percentage of Americans who ap- 
prove of “the way Jimmy Carter is han- 
dling his job as President” has dropped by 
26 percentage points in little more than a 
year, to an unprecedented low (in June) of 
38 percent. Perhaps Mr, Carter should con- 
sider whether one factor in this deplorable 
showing is his tendency to allow personal 
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and political friendship, even in the most 
sensitive appointive posts, to take priority 
over the broader national interest. 


FDA’S PROPOSED RESTRICTIONS ON 
ANTIBIOTICS 


HON. CHARLES ROSE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, today I con- 

clude my series on antibiotics with a copy 

of testimony I presented before FDA’s 
field hearing in Raleigh, N.C., on March 

30, 1978. I also invite the public to 

scrutinize the proposed regulations in 

the following Federal Register actions to 
enable them to perceive FDA’s position 

on this issue: 42 Federal Register 168, 

August 30, 1977, pages 43770-71; 42 Fed- 

eral Register 204, October 21, 1977, 

pages 56254-56263; 43 Federal Register 

14, January 20, 1978, pages 3032-3045. 

With this information, I urge the public 

to speak out and demand that Federal 

regulatory action be taken only after all 
the facts are in and the scientific com- 
munity has reached a consensus. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY BY HON, CHARLIE Rose III, BEFORE 
THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION ON 
THE PROPOSED REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO 
DISTRIBUTION IN ANIMAL FEED PREMIXES 
CONTAINING PENICILLIN AND TETRACYCLINE 
Dr. Elder, I appreciate this opportunity to 

present my views on the Food and Drug Ad- 

ministration’s proposed rules for New Animal 

Drugs for use in animal feed, more specifi- 

cally, a proposal to limit the distribution 

of feed premixes of penicillin and tetracycline 
and to require a veterinarian’s order before 
such drugs can be used by producers. 

As Chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Agriculture, Subcommit- 
tee on Dairy and Poultry, I held hearings last 
May 23 through May 25, 1977 on the impact 
of chemical and related drug products on 
those dairy, poultry and honey commodities 
under my jurisdiction. During those hearings, 
19 witnesses, including Commissioner Donald 
Kennedy of FDA, discussed the proposed FDA 
restrictions on antibiotics in livestock and 
poultry feeds. With the exception of Doctor 
Kennedy, the witnesses representing 21 in- 
dividual livestock and poultry producer 
organizations, scientific societies, trade as- 
sociations and individual firms uniformly 
opposed the FDA proposals because of lack 
of evidence of the need for them and because 
of the increased cost to producers and/or 
consumers. I would like to introduce a copy 
of those hearings for the record at this time. 
I have also testified before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investiga- 
tions about our findings of such insufficient 
evidence for these proposed rules. I would 
also like to introduce a copy of that testi- 
mony for the record at this time. 

Twenty-seven years of approved Bureau 
of Veterinary Medicine and the Food and 
Drug Administration's use of subtherapeutic 
use of antibiotics have permitted quality 
volume production under controlled condi- 
tions for 73% of our meat and poultry ani- 
mals. It has produced better egg shell 
strength, controlled shipping fever and swine 
leptospirosis, improved animal growth rate 
and feed efficiency, prevented and treated 
bacterial infections, decreased liver abscesses 
in cattle and improved breeding rates. There 
are many other uses for antibiotics, and with 
this extended range over such a long time, 
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it would be clear that normal operations of 
the market place would have removed their 
use long ago if they were dangerous. Nothing 
has happened but general health improve- 
ment in volume-produced animals. 

Known experts, like Dr. T. H. Jukes of the 
University of California at Berkley and one 
of the discoverers of the feed-growth effect, 
admit neither higher-than-average occur- 
rance of resistence infections among farm 
workers nor disappearance of the efficacy of 
treated animal feeds. Concern over increased 
Salmonella Shedding from antibiotics use 
becomes minimized as figures of non-live- 
stock producing states show more incidents 
of Salmonella than those of the seven states 
producing 34 of hogs and !4 of the beef cat- 
tle in the United States (non-livestock pro- 
ducing states: 25 cases per 100,000 popula- 
tion versus 8 cases per 100,000 population for 
livestock-producing states). 

My chief concern, however, is the lack of 
scientific basis for these proposed rules. If 
there were uncontrovertible, well-docu- 
mented scientific evidence that supported 
Dr. Kennedy’s announced theoretical threat 
of pathogenic resistance transferring from 
animals to humans, I would be among those 
supporting a total ban on their use in any 
form; but that is not the case with anti- 
biotics. I have examined a lot of the data 
brought before my subcommittee closely and 
I still hear the same problems; that Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s actions are based only on the “threat” 
of a possible future effect and one unable to 
be scientifically documented by FDA; that 
Dr. Kennedy’s actions are based on personal 
commitments, and not the facts as presented 
by the scientific community and from pro- 
longed use; that alternative drugs are not 
easily available and those that are approved 
stand to be subjected to the same criteria 
as for the original drugs; that Dr. Kennedy 
admits he cannot prove cross-contamination 
between animals and humans from continu- 
ous antibiotics use; and that direct reading 
of factual scientific evidence shows contra- 
dictions of Dr. Kennedy’s assertion that such 
contamination occurs. 

The FDA's Antibiotics Task Force minority 
report reported a “concern” over ‘“‘theoret- 
ical” transmission of bacterial resistance 
statements being made because damage 
cannot be proven and yet are being used as 
such proof such transmission occurs. I am 
concerned that Dr. Kennedy passed over his 
own NAFDC's recommendation that tetra- 
cycline’s remain unchanged. I am concerned 
that competent contrary scientific evidence 
continues to be ignored by Dr. Kennedy as 
he enforces his admittedly “theoretical” 
premise that continued use of antibiotics in- 
creases the pool of drug-resistant bacteria. 
His statement is succinct enough; “The 
theoretical possibility that drug-resistant 
pathogens can be produced by antibiotic 
selection has become a real threat ... and 
known routes of transfer exist by which 
antibiotics use in animals can contribute to 
such threats.” (Commissioner Donald Ken- 
nedy, Presentation before NAFDC, Rockville, 
Md., April 15, 1977.) 

The evidence I have seen as I have dealt 
with this over the past year refutes the 
scare tactic currently being imposed by FDA 
on the public. Rather than using the tax- 
payer’s money to stop the use of drugs that 
are now damaging the health of people, FDA 
chooses to use its limited resources on a 
potential theoretical future threat of dam- 
age. I for one do not want to return to the 
food days of yesteryear with sickly, scrawny 
chickens and cows. 

Many of the initial statements made by 
Dr. Kennedy on this issue have been chal- 
lenged by groups and organizations knowl- 
edgeable in antibiotics. In a letter from North 
Carolina State University at Raleigh to one 
of my colleagues, their School of Agriculture 
and Life Sclences Committee on the Use of 
Antibiotics acknowledged they could not find 
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scientific evidence to support FDA's proposed 
actions. An Animal Health Institute 1973 
study found that low-level antibiotics did 
not compromise the health of people or 
animals. The Canadian Health Protection 
Branch, Canada’s FDA equivalent, admits to 
inconclusive results of research into anti- 
biotics and their effect on animals and hu- 
mans. 

As you know, the origins for these pro- 
posed changes allegedly came from a British 
study called the Swann Report. But, after 
4% years of veterinarian-ordered controlled 
use of antibiotics, British farmers admit 
problems from using the few drugs available 
in unlikely combinations and to an increased 
use of copper sulfate, now unavailable ex- 
cept as a trace mineral to Americans. Many 
are returning to continuous therapeutic 
treatment on special order, using minimum 
amounts of 214 tons. They have to endure a 
long wait for their order, which is unneces- 
sary during a serious disease outbreak. Brit- 
ish indications are that U.S. problems with 
controlling the use of antibiotics would be 
worse as their own surveys show greater use 
of the drugs after being controlled, rather 
than less use. And a subsequent study of 
the Swann Report, “The Braude Study”, 
shows no converse improvement in human 
health from the British restrictions as one 
would expect. 

I have been distressed since this last fall 
when Commissioner Kennedy announced at 
the Moss hearings that he would proceed in- 
formally with the regulatory process. His 
proposed veterinarian order is that result 
and it looks as if the proposed restrictions 
on antibiotics could be withdrawn for what- 
ever reasons and the order would still be on 
the books. I believe this is a deliberate effect 
intended by Dr. Kennedy to avoid answering 
many of the unsettled questions put to him 
during this past year. The veterinarian order 
should not be enacted until after the major 
questions of safety and efficacy are answered 
by the scientific community. 

The American Veterinarian Medical Asso- 
ciation has estimated that only 11,000 vet- 
erinarians will be competent to treat food 
animals; that requiring such an order is in- 
consistent with standard veterinarian prac- 
tice, that it will be too costly for small pro- 
ducers, and that litigation will increase 
against the veterinarians from residue prob- 
lems suffered by both producers and con- 
sumers. I am personally concerned that there 
will be 18 counties in my state of North 
Carolina that have no veterinarian service at 
all. What are my producers supposed to do? 
Trot 100,000 squawking chickens over to the 
next county because the vet is too busy to 
come and service them at home? 

And lastly, I must discuss the economic 
impact of these actions, even if the Commis- 
sioner does not feel such consideration is 
necessary before he turns the producer and 
veterinarian world upside down. We must 
weigh them carefully, for it has been shown 
that the higher the income of people, the 
better their health, and vice versa. For North 
Carolina, I expect a $736,000 loss directly, 
with the cost to consumers around $5.1 mil- 
lion ($1.00 worth of antibiotics yields $5-8 
increased production returns). Livestock and 
poultry sales account for 37% of North Caro- 
lina’s cash farm income out of $1.3 billion 
total farm income in 1976 ($33.1 million for 
broilers and $13.9 million for turkeys). Losses 
from poultry disease have been kept down at 
about $30 million for broilers and $10 million 
for turkeys. Our turkeys are known around 
the world for their quality, and our inter- 
national reputation stands to suffer should 
FDA proceed on their theoretical fantasy trip 
of providing sterile food for sterile people 
living in a sterile environment, 

In conclusion, I must argue that life is 
not sterile; beneficial organisms live and 
grow and interact with negative organisms in 
a complex symbiotic process. Zero tolerance 
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for the human organism cannot exist, even 
though FDA is trying to achieve it. From 
the facts presented to me, it does not appear 
that curbing the use of antibiotics will pro- 
vide the public with better health mech- 
anisms than they have right now. Therefore, 
before we try to sterilize our environment 
with FDA's anti-antibiotic mop, I must in- 
sist that public hearings continue to be held 
until the basic safety and efficacy questions 
have been resolved, and that at least, the 
veterinarian order be delayed until those 
questions are answered. 

The following is a list of questions I feel 
need further exploration before promulgating 
any restrictions on the use of antibiotics: 

1. If there is alleged pathogenic transfer- 
ence to one group of animals, would there 
be such transference problems for all ani- 
mals? (Dr. Kennedy would allow tetracycline 
to be continued for growth purposes in minor 
animal species). 

2. Have any urban vs. rural studies been 
done? Meat-eaters vs. vegetarian? 

3. Is there data on time and dose factors? 

4. What is at issue here, “risk” or con- 
sumer information? 

5. How does one account for the fact that 
the same dosage produces the same subthera- 
peutic effect as when the drugs were first 
introduced? Would not tolerance, and by ex- 
tensions, resistance, have increased through 
the years and been transmitted through gen- 
erations if there been actual genetic trans- 
ference problems? 

6. Is it true the American Veterinary Medi- 
cine Association has not provided unqualified 
support and has opposed these proposed 
rules? 

7. Is it true there are only 43 prac- 
ticing veterinarians throughout the nation 
for poultry prescriptions? 

8. Artificial milk replacers for dairy calves 
have been developed since the advent of tet- 
racycline. Will vets be able to prescribe tet- 
racycline for this use in the future? 

9. In the economic figures accompanying 
the proposed regulations, you estimate 
18,000 plus supplemental applications from 
feed companies will be required. Does FDA 
have the resources to process 75 applica- 
tions per day for one year as would occur 
when these applications are filed? 

10. Are these proposed regulations rele- 
vant to maintaining health when Dr. Ken- 
nedy admits no one's health is compromised 
by the use of antibiotics in animal feed?@ 


“A NEW INFLATION CURE: 
COMPETITION” 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 4, 1978 


@® Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times this week carries a pro- 
vocative article by Walter Adams, a pro- 
fessor of economics and past president 
of Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

In the article entitled “Competition 
and Inflation,” Mr. Adams offers a 
cogent view of the economic problems 
facing our country. 

Professor Adams rejects the view that 
the Government needs to cut expenses 
while slowing the growth of the money 
supply. Neither is he sympathetic to the 
view that wage and price controls are 
needed. 

Instead, he advocates “a vigorous com- 
petition policy.” He asserts: 
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This approach would require a dismantling 
of Government programs that artificially 
stifle market forces and protect concentrated 
industries from competition. 


This is interesting advice and deserves 
to be considered by all of us in the 
Congress. 

The article follows: 

COMPETITION AND INFLATION 
(By Walter Adams) 


“In the United States,” says Milton Fried- 
man, Nobel laureate and guru of the Chicago 
School, “inflation is headed up, not down. 
I would be very much surprised if it isn’t in 
the 7 percent to 10 percent range by the end 
of the year.” That is why he is betting on 
the Japanese yen and against the dollar by 
buying yen-denominated securities. “After 
all,” he says, “speculating against the United 
States isn't a gamble. It’s almost a sure 
thing.” 

To combat inflation, Professor Friedman 
would have the Government implement a 
drastic cut in expenditures coupled with a 
careful modulation of the money supply. 
This medicine, he is confident, would 
quickly break the cycle of inflationary ex- 
pectations and set off a reduction in the 
general price level. 

The Carter Administration, like its pred- 
ecessors, has refused to embrace such Dra- 
conian measures—in part, because the price 
that would have to be paid in unemployment 
is politically intolerable. In addition, the 
Carter economists have begun to recognize— 
perhaps only intuitively—that the current 
inflation is not a classical demand-pull in- 
flation (where too many dollars chase too 
few goods) but a cost-push inflation, fueled 
by an unchecked price-wage spiral and re- 
flecting deep-seated imperfections in the 
economy. 

The current inflation, as daily events make 
increasingly clear, is as much political as an 
economic problem of unbridled power con- 
centrations. It is the result of a power grab 
by highly organized vested interests for a 
larger share of a fixed pie—or a pie growing 
more slowly than the combined appetites of 
the interests that desire to devour it. It is the 
kind of inflation that cannot be cured simply 
by monetary and/or fiscal restraints but that 
must be supplemented with an effective “in- 
comes” policy, that is, a wage-price policy. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Carter has not opted for 
an effective incomes policy. Rather, he has 
put his faith in “moral suasion” through be- 
hind-the-scenes jawboning—an appeal to big 
labor and big business to moderate their de- 
mands so that the inflation rate can be “de- 
celerated.” This approach has seldom suc- 
ceeded in the past, and it is destined for an- 
other failure. 

Automobile prices are a case in point, With 
the depreciation of the dollar and the ap- 
preciation of the Japanese yen and the West 
German mark, foreign producers have been 
forced to raise prices on cars imported into 
the United States. What has been the reac- 
tion of the American auto giants? Have they 
seized on this golden opportunity to drive 
imports from the domestic market and re- 
capture the 15 percent share that these im- 
ports have taken from domestic producers 
and workers? 

Quite the opposite. As the price of Volks- 
wagens and Datsuns went up, so did the 
price of their domestic rivals: General Motors 
and Ford have raised prices on some models 
four times since January of this year—in 
addition to increases of nearly $400 a car, or 
6 percent, when the new models hit the mar- 
ket last fall. 

And the Administration applauds these 
moves on the theory that a series of piece- 
meal price increases will have less of an im- 
pact on annual inflation rates than a once-a- 
year lump-sum increase. This is small com- 
fort to car buyers and inflation watchers. 
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The record in steel is equally unimpressive. 
Here, a price increase of 5.5 percent across 
the board was announced last December, fol- 
lowed by a 1.1 percent increase in April, a 3 
percent increase in June, and rumors of yet 
another increase of 3 to 5 percent before the 
year’s end. Robert S. Strauss, the President’s 
chief inflation fighter, expressed delight that 
he had dissuaded the companies from in- 
sisting on increases twice that large. 

And, as if to make sure that these increases 
“stick,” the Administration has evolved a 
trigger price system to protect the steel in- 
austry from foreign competition—the only 
mechanism since World War II that has put 
an effective lid on the industry’s penchant 
for reckless price escalation. 

Trigger prices are, of course, a form of 
Government price support, Already, the trig- 
ger price system has raised the nation’s bill 
by an estimated $5 billion, and it will inevit- 
ably have further inflationary effects as these 
price increases ripple through the economy. 
The Government could hardly have devised 
a more propitious mechanism for insuring 
inflation over and above what market con- 
ditions, if left free, would generate. 

Clearly, monetary-fiscal policies plus moral 
suasion are not the answer. But does this 
mean that the Administration is helpless— 
that Professor Friedman must inevitably win 
his speculation against the Government? By 
no means. Short of wage and price controls— 
whose peacetime record is less than reassur- 
ing, the most attractive alternative is a vigor- 
ous competition policy. This would require a 
dismantling of Government programs that 
artificially stifle market forces and protect 
concentrated industries from competition. 

Note what the mere threat of deregulation 
and the aggressive promotion of competition 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board has already 
done to airline rates—without, incidentally, 
causing losses to the carriers. Stopping the 
drift of protectionism in international trade 
would have the same effect. So would an 
antitrust policy that is more than a police- 
man looking the other way.@ 


a 


EXTENSION OF REGULATION Q AND 
THE DIFFERENTIAL ON TRANSAC- 
TION ACCOUNTS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1978 


@ Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months there have been increas- 
ing moves at both the Federal and State 
levels to provide the consumer with 
greater flexibility in the use of funds 
maintained in checking or transaction 
accounts. These cevelopments grow out 
of consideration being given to a number 
of issues confronting depository institu- 
tions, their regulation, and consumer use 
of their services. 
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Last year the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee reported a bill to the full Sen- 
ate which if enacted would allow deposi- 
tory institutions in all States to offer 
NOW accounts—transaction accounts 
which bear interest. That bill ap- 
proached the issue by responding to a 
number of intertwined issues as well. 
Those issues are the membership of the 
Federal Reserve System, reserve require- 
ments for transaction accounts, and 
regulation Q—which sets a ceiling on 
the interest paid on savings accounts and 
mandates a higher rate for savings and 
loans. 

Another development is the action by 
some States to allow depository institu- 
tions to offer noninterest bearing trans- 
action accounts. These have been called 
NINOWs—noninterest bearing negotia- 
ble orders of withdrawals. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation have proposed a 
regulation which will become effective on 
November 1, 1978 that allows a bank to 
have a preauthorized agreement with its 
depositors to allow an automatic trans- 
fer from a savings account to a checking 
account. 

In States which allows savings and 
loans and mutual savings banks to offer 
noninterest bearing transaction ac- 
counts, it has also been established that 
those institutions may offer such auto- 
matic transfers as well. 

Recently, the Banking Committee 
began consideration of the Federal Re- 
serve membership question as well. Sev- 
eral bills are before the committee, each 
designed to provide a response to the 
concerns raised by the Boarc. of Gover- 
nors about the erosion of membership in 
the System. 

Last spring, I introduced another ap- 
proach to the checking account problem. 
That bill—the Consumer Checking Ac- 
count Equity Act—would repeal the 45- 
year-old prohibition on paying interest 
on checking accounts and give savings 
and loans and credit unions explicit 
authority to offer transaction accounts. 
This approach, I believe, will be the 
simplest and most effective solution to 
the questions surrounding the payment 
of interest on checking accounts by all 
depository institutions in the long run. 

In addition, the administration has 
established a task force to study the 
question of regulation Q. At a recent 
hearing of the subcommittee, and admin- 
istration spokesman stated that the task 
force report will be delivered to Congress 
at the end of the year. 

With most of these developments re- 
quiring more time for consideration that 
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that left in this session of the Congress, 
there is a need to temporarily resolve 
two issues which cannot await final solu- 
tion of the above issues. These issues are 
the expiration of regulation Q in De- 
cember and the interest rate which may 
be paid on savings accounts used in con- 
junction with an automatic transfer 
agreement. Today, with Chairman REUSS 
of the Banking, Finance, and Urban Af- 
fairs Committee, I am introducing legis- 
lation which will address these two is- 
sues, The bill extends for 3 years the 
expiration of regulation Q. This period 
will allow sufficient time to digest the 
recommendations of the administration 
task force on regulation Q and to fully 
address the other problems discussed 
above. The bill also eliminates the differ- 
ential between savings and loans and 
commercial banks on savings accounts 
which are used for automatic transfers 
to transactions accounts. The provisions 
of the bill are as follows: 

To amend the authority for the flexible regu- 
lation of interest rates on deposits and 
accounts in depository institutions and 
to provide that there shall be no differential 
with respect to transactional accounts 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled. 

SECTION 1. Section 7 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 21, 1966 (Public Law 89-597), is amended 
by striking out “December 15, 1978" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “December 15, 1981", 

Sec. 2. Section 102 of Public Law 94-200 
(12 U.S.C, 461 note) is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) In any State where any provision of 
State or Federal law authorizes any savings 
and loan, building and loan, or homestead 
association (including any cooperative bank) 
the deposits or accounts of which are insured 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation or any mutual savings bank, as 
defined in section 3(f) of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1813(f)), to 
offer any third party-payment account, there 
shall be no interest rate differential between 
(1) banks (other than savings banks) the 
deposits of which are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and (2) sav- 
ings and loan, building and loan, or home- 
stead associations (including cooperative 
banks) the deposits or accounts of which 
are insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation or mutual savings 
banks, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1813 
(f)), on sayings accounts from which auto- 
matic transfers to third-party payments 
accounts may be made pursuant to the pre- 
arranged agreement of depositors or account- 
holders. Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of subsection (b) of this section, the 
maximum rate of interest payable on such 
accounts shall be the rate which banks (other 
than mutual savings banks) insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation may 
pay on such accounts.” © 


SENATE—Monday, August 7, 1978 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 17, 1978) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by Hon. PAUL G. HATFIELD, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Montana. 

The Reverend J. Ithel Jones, 
LL.D., pastor, 


DD, 
Collins Street Baptist 


Church, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 
offered the following prayer: 

Let us pray: 

We worship Thee, O God; we acknowl- 
edge Thee to be the Lord. 


We have no wealth except what Thou 
hast given to us. The silver and the gold 
are thine and the cattle on a thousand 
hills. 

Help us then to know that we are 
only stewards of Thy great bounty. 


Statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor will be identified by the use of a “bullet” symbol, ie, @ 
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We acknowledge that we have not al- 
ways treated the resources of the Earth 
in this way and we pray Thy forgiveness 
for the greed and selfishness we have 
shown in handling wealth that is thine 
alone. 

Take from us now all pride and cov- 
etousness and grant us the spirit of un- 
selfish service which alone can make a 
people great. 

We believe that Thou has called this 
people to a place of great trust and 
responsibility among the nations of the 
world. Confidently therefore, we com- 
mend to Thee the President and all who 
with him share the burdens of govern- 
ment. Where they do right do Thou 
bless them; and where they go wrong, 
do Thou over-rule, that the life of all 
peoples may be enriched and we may 
find peace in our time. 

Look upon Thy servants gathered in 
this house as they deliberate this day. 
Give to us all to know that “the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom”. 

And to Thee would we ascribe all praise 
and glory now and forever. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr, EASTLAND). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1978. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable Pau. G. HATFIELD, a 
Senator from the State of Montana, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

JaMEs O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. PAUL G. HATFIELD thereupon 


assumed the chair as Acting President 
pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF LEADERSHIP 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
how much time does each of the leaders 
have today? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Not to exceed 5 minutes. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the regular 
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order be restored with respect to the 
leaders’ time for today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Each leader will have 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
am I correct in understanding that the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
Senator ALLEN, wishes to have some of 
the leader’s time this morning? 

Mrs. ALLEN. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alabama. 


THE REVEREND J. ITHEL JONES 


Mrs. ALLEN. Mr. President, it is with 
great pride that I heard our fine de- 
liberative body being blessed this morn- 
ing by an old and dear friend, Dr. J. 
Ithel Jones of Wales and Australia. 

My husband, Senator Jim Allen, and 
I, first met Dr. and Mrs. Jones when he 
was acting as guest minister at a Baptist 
church in Gadsden, Ala., about 12 years 
ago, and we have followed his distin- 
guished career and have had pride in 
his accomplishments. 

When Jim learned that Dr. and Mrs. 
Jones would be here in Washington as 
guests of Dr. and Mrs. Goulding at this 
time, he asked our Senate Chaplain, Dr. 
Elson, to invite him to open our morn- 
ing session with prayer. 

Dr. Elson graciously consented, and so 
it has been one of my dear Jim’s wishes 
come true that Dr. Jones has been with 
us this morning. 

When Jim Allen was lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Alabama, he asked Dr. Jones to 
open the Alabama State Senate with an 
invocation one morning, and in prepar- 
ing his introduction asked Dr. Jones 
which would be correct, to introduce him 
as the Englishman or a Welshman. Dr. 
Jones looked long and hard at Jim and 
answered, “Would you rather be intro- 
duced as a yankee or a southerner?” 

So, without anything else being said, 
we all knew exactly what he meant, be- 
ing a southerner, so I wish to firmly 
put into the Recorp of the Congress of 
the United States Dr. Jones is a Welsh- 
man, and to welcome him to our body, 
and to thank him for being with us this 
morning. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


DEATH OF POPE PAUL VI 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senate should note the passing of 
Giovanni Batista Montini, who became 
Pope Paul VI on June 21, 1963. As a 
Protestant, I join the many American 
Catholics in mourning the death of their 
leader, and as an inhabitant of this 
planet, on which the Catholic Church 
has so much to offer in the way of lead- 
ership in so many places, I fervently hope 
that the process of selecting the 263d oc- 
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cupant of the throne of Saint Peter will 
lead to the selection of another “‘compas- 
sionate conservative” who will be willing 
to continue the work started by Pope 
Paul VI. 


I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “Pope Paul VI, Compassion- 
ate Conservative,” written by Kenneth 
A. Briggs and published in this morning’s 
New York Times, be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPASSIONATE CONSERVATIVE 
(By Kenneth A. Briggs) 

In contrast to Pope John XXIII, his prede- 
cessor, Paul VI was not naturally gregarious 
and innovative. He was the consummate bu- 
reaucrat in his Vatican career and not given 
to striking out in new directions. 

AN APPRAISAL 


If there had been no Second Vatican Coun- 
cil, begun under John XXIII and completed 
during his own reign, it is unlikely that Paul 
VI would have proposed such an updating of 
the church. But the modernizing was al- 
ready well underway when he began his reign. 


ENORMOUS SPIRITUAL QUALITY 


Paul's contribution was a product of his 
superior intellect, applied in the delicate 
application of so many Vatican II reforms. It 
was felt also in his unassuming presence, in 
which many world leaders found a poignant, 
peaceful respite. 

To those who met him across ideological 
and religious boundaries, Paul VI was first 
and foremost a man of surpassing spiritual 
quality. 

He was a progressive exponent of human 
rights, a position that contrasted with his 
conservatism on church doctrine. He appealed 
for commitment to conventional Catholic 
principles as ardently as he championed the 
cause of the poor, the hungry and the op- 
pressed. 

To those who follow the proceedings of the 
church, he was much more. He performed the 
arduous and often thankless role as care- 
taker over a church that was in the midst of 
a tumultous change. 

In terms of particular actions, Pope Paul 
may be best remembered for his 1967 encyc- 
lical that underscored the church's opposi- 
tion to artificial means of birth control. It 
caused a storm of protest, particularly in 
the United States, and is often cited as a 
major reason for the large-scale decline in 
mass attendance that followed in America. 

For the Pope it was a matter of unshak- 
able faith in historical Catholic reasoning 
rather than a question that should be re- 
thought according to modern psychologi- 
cal, demographic or theological factors. He 
listened to the case for loosening the ban, 
brought forcefully by those appointed to 
study the problem, then made his decision. 

QUESTION OF WOMEN AS PRIESTS 


The same pattern accompanied his deci- 
sion in 1977 to approve a statement by the 
Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, 
which upheld the church's policy of refusing 
to ordain women to the priesthood. Since a 
priest must bear the image of a man because 
Christ was a man, he said, female priests were 
unthinkable. 

Though these decisions often left progres- 
sives in the church disgruntled, his pleas for 
the downtrodden and his capacity for self- 
sacrifice won him a spiritual following that 
included all elements of the church. 

His humility was epitomized when he of- 
fered himself in exchange for hostages held 
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captive in Mogadishu, Somalia. In a political 
world rife with cynicism, his offer bore the 
stamp of sincerity. 

He faithfully put in effect many of the 
changes that Vatican II called for. He over- 
saw the rendering of the mass into the 
vernacular from Latin, undertook a revision 
of all seven sacramental rites and presided 
over a revamping of church government that 
introduced a variety of consultative councils 
from the parish level to the newly-formed 
Synod of Bishops, which has met in recent 
years. 

He also brought into being guidelines for a 
radical new relationship between Catholic 
and Jews that has provided a healthier at- 
mosphere between them. 

Critics of his policies assert that he did 
not pursue many of the reforms with suf- 
ficient energy and that, because he was con- 
servative by nature, the procedures were 
conducted without changing the basic power 
alignment at the various levels of the church. 
In particular, the critics assert that the 
Curia, the Vatican's central government, has 
not relinquished its strong control over 
church affairs despite the establishment of 
such complementary groups as the regular 
Synod of Bishops. 


WORK STILL TO BE DONE 


The progressives conclude that there is 
much unfinished business in the updating 
of the church because of Pope Paul’s lack 
of enthusiasm for further reform. 

As one who had risen from modest origins 
to the highest ecclesiastical authority, he 
revered the church and sought to protect it 
against the temptations of a secular age. He 
did not trust the sexual liberality of the pres- 
ent, or the tendency toward doctrinal 


relativism. 

The losses to the church in numbers and 
influence caused him much grief. His mes- 
sages during his last years were often a des- 
perate cry to those in the church to try 


harder. 

He extolled those who appeared most loyal 
by traditional standards and lamented those 
who, like the thousands of priests who mar- 
ried or resigned during his tenure, failed to 
conform. Once, extremely upset, he com- 
pared such priests to Judas. 

But because he was understood most of 
all as a man of compassion, even by his op- 
ponents, the targets of his criticism saw his 
rebuke as sorrow rather than anger. 

He showed the same characteristics in his 
reaching out to the non-Catholic world. He 
traveled more than any Pope in history, in- 
cluding memorable journeys to the United 
States, where he addressed the United Na- 
tions and a throng in Yankee Stadium and to 
India and to Africa. He took these oppor- 
tunities to advance peace and justice, rather 
than pressing any theological claims. 

He repeatedly appealed for peace in Viet- 
nam and supported various drives for civil 
and human rights. 

This aspect of his service was often taken 
for granted. But he set precedents in the 
cause of human betterment and justice that 
mark him as the most international-minded 
of Popes. His successor would undoubtedly 
be expected to follow this example. 

He was a firm, though often reluctant, 
ecumenist. He embraced the Patriarch and 
prayed for reunion with the Eastern Ortho- 
dox. He also indicated strong desires to reach 
concord with the Angelican communion. 

But his longings were tempered by a de- 


termination to retain Catholicism in an 
uncompromised state. He warned the An- 


glicans, for example, that the decision by 
some among them to ordain women would 
pose an obstacle to church unity. In doing 
so, however, he maintained cordial rela- 
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tions with them, even as he did with those 
outside the church who he knew would not 
understand his message or be receptive to 
Catholicism. 


VETERANS’ DISABILITY COMPENSA- 
TION AND SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 
IMPROVEMENTS ACT OF 1978 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 977. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2828) to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of dis- 
ability compensation for disabled veterans; 
to increase the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for their surviving 
spouses and children, and for other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs with an amendment to 
strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the ‘Veter- 
ans Disability Compensation and Survivors 
Benefits Improvements Act of 1978”. 

TITLE I—VETERANS DISABILITY COM- 

PENSATION INCREASES AND OTHER 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec. 101. (a) Section 314 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out in subsection (a) “$41” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$44”; 

(2) striking out in subsection (b) “$75” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$80”; 

(3) striking out in subsection (c) ‘'$113” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$121”; 

(4) striking out in subsection (d) “$155” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$166”; 

(5) striking out in subsection (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof $232”; 

(6) striking out in subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$292”; 

(7) striking out in subsection (g) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$346”; 

(8) striking out in subsection (h) 
and inserting in lieu thereof $400”; 

(9) striking out in subsection (i) “$419” 
and inserting in lieu thereof $450"; 

(10) striking out in subsection (j) “$754” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘$809"; 

(11) striking out in subsection (k) “$937” 
and “$1,312” each time they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$1,005” and “$1,408”, 
respectively; 

(12) striking out in subsection (1) “$937” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,005”; 

(13) striking out in subsection 
“$1,032" and inserting in 
“$1,107”; 

(14) striking out in subsection (n) “$1,172” 
and inserting in lieu thereof "$1,258"; 

(15) striking out in subsections (0) and 
(p) “$1,312” each time it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$1,408”; 

(16) striking out in subsection (r) “$563” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$604”; and 

(17) striking out in subsection (s) “$843” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$905”. 

(b) Section 314(p) of such title (as 
amended by subsection (a) (15) of this sec- 
tion) is further amended by inserting before 
the semicolon a period and the following new 
sentence: “In the event the veteran has suf- 
fered the anatomical loss or loss of use, or 
a combination of anatomical loss and loss of 
use, of three extremities, the Administrator 
shall allow the next higher rate or inter- 


"$216" 
“$272” 
“$322” 


“$373” 


(m) 
lieu thereof 
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mediate rate, but in no event in excess of 

$1,408”. 

(c) The first sentence of section 314(r) of 
such title (as amended by subsection (a) (16) 
of this section), is further amended by— 

(1) striking out “If” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Subject to the limitations of sec- 
tion 3203(e) of this title, if"; 

(2) inserting “(1)” after “is in need of”; 
and 

(3) striking out “subject to the limitations 
of section 3203(e) of this title’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “or (2) special aid and 
attendance, such veteran shall be paid, in ad- 
dition to such compensation, an allowance 
of $900 per month, if the Administrator finds 
that such veteran, in the absence of such 
aid and attendance by another person, would 
require hospitalization, nursing home care, 
or other residential institutional care”, 

(d) The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs may adjust administratively, consistent 
with the increases authorized by this section, 
the rates of disability compensation payable 
to persons within the purview of section 10 
of Public Law 85-857 who are not in receipt 
of compensation payable pursuant to chapter 
11 of title 38, United States Code. 

Sec. 102. Section 315(1) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) amending clauses (A) and (B) to read 
as follows: 

“(A) has a spouse, $87, plus $55 for each 
child, if any; 

“(B) has no spouse, $87 for the first child, 
plus $55 for each additional child, if any;’’; 

(2) striking out clauses (C) through (G); 

(3) redesignating clauses (H), (I), and 
(J) as clauses (C), (D), and (E), respec- 
tively; 

(4) striking out “$37” in clause (C), as 
redesignated by clause (3) of this section, 
and inserting in lieu thereof $40”; 

(5) striking out “$83” in clause (D), as 
redesignated by clause (3) of this section, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$89"; and 

(6) striking out “$70” in clause (E), as 
redesignated by clause (3) of this section, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$75”. 

Sec. 103. (a) Section 360 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “(a)” 
before “Where” and inserting at the end of 
such section the following new subsection: 

“(b) Where any veteran has suffered the 
loss or loss of use of an extremity as a result 
of service-connected disability so as to en- 
title such veteran to a rating of not less 
than 40 per centum and has suffered the 
loss or loss of use of the paired extremity 
as a result of non-service-connected disa- 
bility, not the result of the veteran's own 
willful misconduct, which would, if service- 
connected, entitle such veteran to a rating 
of not less than 40 per centum, the Admin- 
istrator shall determine the percentage in- 
crease, if any, which would be added to the 
combined value of such disabilities if both 
were service-connected and independently 
rated, and shall, in the same manner in 
which the Administrator would add such 
percentage to the combined value of less 
than total service connected disabilities, 
add such percentage to the rating of such 
veteran’s service-connected disability.’’. 

(b) The catchline of section 360 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 

“$ 360. Special consideration for certain 
cases of blindness, bilateral kidney 
involvement, bilateral deafness, or 
the loss or loss of use of paired 
extremities”. 

(c) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 11 of such title is amended by 
striking out 
“360. Special consideration for certain cases 

of blindness or bilateral kidney 
involvement or bilateral deafness.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
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“360. Special consideration for certain cases 
of blindness, bilateral kidney in- 
volvement, bilateral deafness, or the 
loss or loss of use of paired extrem- 
ities.”. 
104. Section 362 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“$203” and inserting in lieu thereof “$218”. 
TITLE II—DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY 

COMPENSATION INCREASES AND OTHER 

IMPROVEMENTS FOR SURVIVORS 

Sec. 201. Section 411 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
$ 411. Dependency and indemnity compensa- 

tion to a surviving spouse 

“(a) Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation shall be paid to a surviving spouse, 
based on the pay grade of the person upon 
whose death entitlement is predicated, at 
monthly rates set forth in the following 


Sec. 


Monthly rate 


‘2Tf the veteran served as sergeant major 
of the Army, senior enlisted advisor of the 
Navy, chief master sergeant of the Air Force, 
sergeant major of the Marine Corps, or mas- 
ter chief petty officer of the Coast Guard, at 
the applicable time designated by sec. 402 
of this title, the surviving spouse's rate shall 
be $437. 

‘2If the veteran served as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, at the applicable time des- 
ignated by sec. 402 of this title, the surviv- 
ing spouse’s rate shall be $814. 


“(b) If there is a surviving spouse with 
one or more children (of a deceased veteran) 
below the age of eighteen, the dependency 
and indemnity compensation paid monthly 
to the surviving spouse shall be increased by 
$87 for the first such child, plus $55 for each 
additional such child. 

“(c) The monthly rate of dependency and 
indemnity compensation payable to a surviv- 
ing spouse shall be increased by $89 if the 
spouse is (1) a patient in a nursing home or 
(2) helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless 
or blind as to need or require the regular 
aid and attendance of another person. 

“(d) The monthly rate for dependency 
and indemnity compensation payable to a 
surviving spouse shall be increased by $45 if 
the spouse is so disabled as to be permanent- 
ly house-bound but does not qualify for the 
aid and attendance allowance under subsec- 
tion (c) of this section. For purposes of this 
subsection, the requirement of ‘permanently 
house-bound, shall be met when the surviv- 
ing spouse is substantially confined to such 
surviving spouse’s house (ward or clinical 
areas, if institutionalized) or immediate 
premises by reason of a disability or disabili- 
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ties reasonably certain to remain through- 
out such surviving spouse’s lifetime.” 

Sec, 202. Section 413 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out im clause (1) “$140” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$150”; 

(2) striking out in clause (2) “$201” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$216”; 

(3) striking out in clause (3) “$259" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$278"; and 

(4) striking out in clause (4) “$259" and 
“$52” and inserting in Meu thereof “$278” 
and “$56”, respectively. 

Sec. 203. Section 414 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out in subsection (a) “$83” 
and inserting in lieu thereof "$89"; 

(2) striking out in subsection (b) “$140” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$150”; and 

(3) striking out in subsection (c) “$71” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$76”. 

Sec. 204. (a) Chapter 13 of title 38, United 
States Code is amended by inserting after 
section 404 the following new section: 

“§ 405. Special determinations 

“(a) In any case under this chapter in 
which the Administrator is required to deter- 
mine a number of months, the calendar 
month in which (1) a veteran is rated totally 
disabled, (2) a veteran died, and (3) a child 
will attain age 21, shall be considered as one 
full month. 

“(b) In any case under this chapter where 
a monthly rate would contain a fraction of a 
dollar, such rate shall be fixed at the next 
higher dollar.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
“405. Special determinations.” 


below 


“404. Special provisions relating to surviving 
spouses.”. 

Sec. 205. (a) Chapter 13 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 411 the following new section: 

“§ 411A. Benefits for surviving spouses of 


certain totally disabled veterans 


“(a) Whenever any veteran dies, not as 
the result of the willful misconduct of such 
veteran or such veteran’s spouse, and (1) at 
the time of death such veteran had a service- 
connected disability or disabilities rated as 
total without regard to any increase in the 
rating resulting from a determination in an 
individual case that such veteran was unem- 
ployable, and (2) the Administrator has not 
determined that such veteran’s death re- 
sulted from a service-connected or compen- 
sable disability, benefits shall be paid to the 
surviving spouse as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section. 

“(b) (1) In any case in which the service- 
connected disability or disabilities of such 
veteran had been so rated as total continu- 
ously for a period of twenty years or longer 
immediately prior to such veteran's death or 
had been so rated continuously during the 
period from the date of such veteran's dis- 
charge to the date of such veteran's death 
and such period was ten years or longer, 
benefits shall be paid to the surviving spouse 
of such veteran at the appropriate monthly 
rate provided for under section 411 or 412 
of this title in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if the Administrator had 
determined that such veteran’s death had 
resulted from a service-connected or com- 
pensable disability. 

(2) In any case in which the service- 
connected disability or disabilities of such 
veteran had been so rated as total continu- 
ously for a period not meeting the require- 
ments of paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
benefits shall be paid to the surviving spouse 
of such veteran at the appropriate monthly 
rate provided for in section 411 or 412 of 
this title, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if the Administrator had 
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determined that the veteran's death resulted 
from a service-connected or compensable dis- 
ability, except that— 

“(A) the period for which such benefits 
shall be paid shall not exceed a number of 
months equal to the number of months the 
disability of such veteran was continuously 
so rated, or 

“(B) the monthly rate of benefits shall be 
determined by multiplying the monthly rate 
which would otherwise be applicable under 
such section 411 or 412 (had the Adminis- 
trator found that such veteran's death re- 
sulted from a service-connected or com- 
pensable disability) by the number derived 
by dividing (i) the number of months such 
veteran was continuously so rated by (ii) the 
number of months of remaining life expect- 
ancy (using standard mortality tables) of 
the surviving spouse at the time of such 
veteran's death, 


whichever method of determining benefits 
the surviving spouse elects. An election to 
receive benefits under clause (A) or (B) of 
the first sentence of this paragraph shall be 
irrevocable if any benefits are paid pursuant 
to such an election. In no event shall the 
benefits payable under this paragraph exceed 
those which would be payable under such 
section 411 or 412 if the Administrator had 
determined that the veteran had died from 
a service-connected or compensable disabil- 
ity. 

“(c) Surviving spouses receiving benefits 
under this section shall be entitled to all 
payments and the benefit of all other pro- 
visions of law under this title and other 
law, except benefits under sections 411 and 
412 of this title, to which surviving spouses 
receiving dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation are entitled.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 


“411A. Benefits for surviving spouses of cer- 
tain totally disabled veterans.” 
below 


“411. Dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion to a surviving spouse.”. 


Sec. 206. Section 412(b) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “In” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Except in cases 
in which the surviving spouse is receiving 
benefits under section 411A(b) (2) (B) of this 
title, in”, 

Sec. 207. (a) Chapter 13 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 414 the following new section: 


“§ 414A. Benefits for surviving children of 
certain totally disabled veterans 


“(a) Whenever any veteran dies and (1) 
there is no surviving spouse, (2) at the time 
of death such veteran had a service-connect- 
ed disability or disabilities rated as total 
without regard to any increase in the rating 
resulting from a determination in an indi- 
vidual case that such veteran was unemploy- 
able, and (3) the Administrator has not de- 
termined that such veteran's death resulted 
from a service-connected or compensable dis- 
ability, benefits shall be paid to the surviv- 
ing children (in equal shares) as provided in 
subsection (b) or (c) of this section, as ap- 
propriate, except that no benefits under this 
section shall be paid to any child if the vet- 
eran’s death resulted from the willful mis- 
conduct of such child or the veteran. 


““(b) (1) In any case in which the service- 
connected disability or disabilities of such 
veteran had been so rated as total continu- 
ously for a period of twenty years or longer 
immediately prior to such veteran’s death 
or had been so rated continuously during the 
period from the date of such veteran’s dis- 
charge to the date of such veteran’s death 
and such period was ten years or longer, 
benefits shall be paid to the surviving chil- 
dren of such veteran at the appropriate rate 
provided for under sections 413 and 414 of 
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this title in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if the Administrator had de- 
termined that such veteran’s death had re- 
sulted from a service-connected or compen- 
sable disability. 

“(2) In any case in which the service- 
connected disability or disabilities of such 
veteran had been so rated as total continu- 
ously for a period not meeting the require- 
ments of paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
benefits shall be paid to the surviving child 
of such veteran in the same manner and to 
the same extent as if the Administrator had 
determined that the veteran's death resulted 
from a service-connected or compensable 
disability, except that the monthly amount 
payable to such child shall be determined by 
multiplying the monthly rate of dependency 
and indemnity compensation which would 
otherwise be payable under sections 413 and 
414 of this title (had the Administrator 
found that such veteran’s death resulted 
from a service-connected or compensable dis- 
ability) by the number derived by dividing 
(A) the number of months such veteran was 
continuously so rated by (B) the number of 
months remaining from the date of the vet- 
eran’s death until the child attains twenty- 
one years of age; but in no event shall the 
benefits payable under this paragraph ex- 
ceed those which would be payable under 
sections 413 and 414 of this title if the Ad- 
ministrator had determined that the vet- 
eran had died from a service-connected or 
compensable disability. 

“(c) In the case of any child of a deceased 
veteran described in subsection (a) of this 
section who became permanently incapable 
of self-support before attaining the age of 
eighteen, benefits shall be paid to or on be- 
half of such child at the rate provided under 
section 413 and, if applicable, section 414 of 
this title. 

“(d) Surviving children receiving benefits 
under this section shall be entitled to all pay- 
ments and the benefit of all other provisions 
of law under this title and other law, except 
benefits under sections 413 and 414 of this 
title, to which surviving children receiving 
dependency and indemnity compensation are 
entitled.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 


“414A. Benefits for children of certain totally 
disabled veterans.” 
below 


“414. Supplemental dependency and indem- 
nity compensation to children.”. 

Sec. 208. The first sentence of section 907 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by— 

(1) inserting “(1) $1,500, or (2)” after “ex- 
ceeding"; and 

(2) inserting before the period a comma 
and “whichever is the greater”. 

Sec. 209. Section 906(b) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “dy- 
ing in the service, and”. 


TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. Section 109(b) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting (1) be- 
fore “Persons” in the first sentence thereof 
and inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(2)(A) Any person who (i) after August 
31, 1939, and before December 8, 1941, entered 
into the active service of the armed forces of 
any government allied with the United States 
during World War II, (ii) was a citizen of the 
United States at the time of entrance into 
such active service, and (ill) suffered a serv- 
ice-connected disability or disabilities during 
such service and before January 1, 1947, shall 
be entitled to the benefits of chapter 11 of 
this title at the same rates, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as a veteran of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, except 
that any benefits payable monthly under 
such chapter shall be reduced by the amount 
of any benefits received monthly (or, if pay- 
able other than monthly, by the prorated 
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monthly amount) from such government on 
account of such disability. No such benefits 
shall be paid under authority of this para- 
graph to any person who is not a citizen and 
resident of the United States. 

“(B) (1) The Administrator shall make an 
independent evaluation of any disability or 
disabilities compensable under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph. 

“(il) In the case of any person receiving 
benefits from such government which are 
based on a determination by such govern- 
ment that such person has suffered a dis- 
ability during active service in the armed 
forces of such government, such disability 
shall be conclusively presumed to be service- 
connected for all purposes of subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph. 

“(iil) Each person applying for or recelv- 
ing benefits under subparagraph (A) of this 
section shall furnish (I) an authenticated 
certification from the allied government 
concerned attesting to the service of such 
person in the active service of the armed 
forces of such government and to the dis- 
ability or disabilities suffered by such person 
in such service, and (II) such other proofs 
as the Administrator shall require in addi- 
tion thereto (if such person is unable to 
obtain from such government such certifica- 
tion, in lieu thereof) including information 
concerning receipt of monetary benefits 
from such government.”’. 

Sec. 302. Section 562 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“$100” and inserting in lieu thereof "$200". 

Sec. 303. Section 1902(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out ‘'$3,- 
300” and inserting in lieu thereof “$4,100”. 

Src. 304. (a) The Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs shall carry out, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Defense, a comprehen- 
sive study of the disability compensation 
awarded to, and health-care needs of, vet- 
erans who are former prisoners of war. The 
Administrator shall include in such study— 

(1) descriptions and analyses of the re- 
patriation procedures for former prisoners 
of war, including physical examinations, and 
the adequacy of such procedures and the 
resultant medical records of former prison- 
ers of war; 

(2) the types and severity of disabilities 
that are particularly prevalent among form- 
er prisoners of war in various theaters of 
operation at various times; 

(3) a description and analysis of proce- 
dures used, with respect to former prisoners 
of war, in determining eligibility for health- 
care benefits and in adjudicating claims for 
disability compensation, including an anal- 
ysis of the current use of statutory and reg- 
ulatory provisions specifically relating to 
former prisoners of war; and 

(4) a comparison with the treatment of, 
and any special consideration accorded to, 
former prisoners of war under the veterans’ 
benefits programs of governments which 
were allied with the United States. 

(b) Not later than March 1, 1979, the Ad- 
ministrator shall report to the Congress and 
the President on the results of such study, 
together with the Administrator's recom- 
mendations as to administrative and legis- 
lative actions necessary to assure that former 
prisoners of war receive compensation health- 
care benefits and for all disabilities which 
may reasonably be attributed to their intern- 
ment. 

Sec. 305. The third paragraph of the first 
section of the Act entitled “An Act for the 
creation of an American Battle Monuments 
Commission to erect suitable memorials com- 
memorating the services of the American 
soldier in Europe, and for other purposes”, 
approved March 4, 1923 (36 U.S.C. 121), is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
last sentence thereof the following new 
sentence: “Personnel employed as cemetery 
superintendents and assistant superintend- 
ents by the Commission shall be citizens of 
the United States.”. 
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Sec. 306. The Secretary of Defense shall 
have placed in the Trophy Hall of the Me- 
morial Amphitheater at Arlington National 
Cemetery a memorial plaque suitable for 
display before an international audience 
which shall bear the following inscription: 
“The people of the United States of America 
pay tribute to those members of its Armed 
Forces who served honorably in Southeast 
Asia during the Vietnam conflict... To fur- 
ther honor those members of the Armed 
Forces who lost their lives in hostile action 
in Southeast Asia during the Vietnam con- 
flict, the Secretary of Defense shall have 
placed near such plaque in a suitable reposi- 
tory a display of the Purple Heart Medal and 
other medals, ribbons, and decorations as- 
sociated with service in Southeast Asia dur- 
ing the Vietnam conflict. 

Sec. 307. None of the provisions of, or 
amendments made by, this Act, other than 
amendments providing new spending au- 
thority, as defined in section 401(c) (2) (C) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 
(Public Law 93-344), shall be deemed to au- 
thorize, directly or indirectly, the enact- 
ment of new budget authority. 

TITLE IV—EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 401. (a) The amendments made by 
this Act to title 38, United States Code, shall 
become effective on October 1, 1978. 

(b) All other provisions of this Act shall 
be effective on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield 3 minutes of my time to Mr. 
Cranston. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, S. 
2828, the proposed Veterans’ Disability 
Compensation and Survivors’ Benefits 
Improvements Act of 1978, is a bill to 
provide a cost-of-living increase of 17.3 
percent in the rates of disability com- 
pensation paid to our Nation’s 2,600,000 
service-connected disabled veterans and 
in the rates of dependency and indem- 
nity compensation paid to the 364,000 
survivors of veterans who died as the re- 
sult of service-connected disability, and 
to make significant improvements in 
those programs. 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 

Mr. President, on July 31, 1978, our 
committee unanimously reported S. 2828 
with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute and a title amendment and at 
a later point in my remarks I will insert 
excerpts from our report, Senate Report 
95-1054. 

Mr. President, this bill was introduced 
on April 5, 1978, by the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Compensation and 
Pension at the request of the adminis- 
tration. As introduced the bill provided 
for a 5.8-percent increase in the rates of 
disability compensation and dependency 
and indemnity compensation and made 
minor changes in the compensation and 
pension programs intended to facilitate 
their administration. 

On June 22, 1978, I submitted, with the 
cosponsorship of Senators TALMADGE, 
STONE, MATSUNAGA, and DURKIN, now 
joined by Senators RANDOLPH, STAFFORD, 
THURMOND, HANSEN, and PAUL HATFIELD, 
amendment No. 3067 to S. 2828. 

Mr. President, on June 30, 1978, the 
Subcommittee on Compensation and 
Pension, under the chairmanship of its 
vice chairman, Senator MATSUNAGA, held 
hearings on S. 2828, Amendment No. 
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3067, and other bills relating to the com- 
pensation programs. Testimony was re- 
ceived from P. C. Peckarsky, Director of 
the Compensation and Pension Service 
of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
other representatives of the VA, and rep- 
resentatives of the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, Veterans of World War I, 
Non-Commissioned Officers Association, 
and Military Widows. 

Earlier, on June 15, 1978, the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing, Insurance, and Ceme- 
teries, under the chairmanship of the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Stone), held 
hearings on legislative issues relating to 
housing and cemetery and burial pro- 
grams. Testimony was received on ceme- 
tery and burial issues from Senators 
CLAIBORNE PELL and DENNIS DECONCINI, 
Congressman Epwarp Bearp, Dorothy 
Starbuck, chief benefits director of the 
VA and other representatives of the VA, 
and representatives of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
Continental Association of Funeral and 
Memorial Societies, Inc., and Wyoming 
Veterans Affairs Commission. 

Mr. President, after reviewing the 
testimony received during the June 30 
and July 15 hearings, our committee met 
in open session on July 27, 1978, to con- 
sider S. 2828 and amendment No. 3067 
and unanimously voted to report S. 2828 
with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 


Mr. President, S. 2828, as reported, 
which I will generally refer to as “the 
committee bill,” in addition to providing 
for a 7.3-percent cost-of-living increase 
in compensation and DIC rates for 
some 3 million beneficiaries, would in- 
crease—by approximately 50 percent, 
the dependents’ allowances paid, on a 
prorated basis, to those veterans re- 
ceiving compensation who are rated 
50-percent disabled or more and have 
dependents—presently 380,000—and DIC 
survivors with dependents—presently 
35,982. The rates provided for would be 
in line with those approved by the Sen- 
ate on July 31 in S. 2384, the Veterans’ 
and Survivors’ Pension Improvement 
Act, for non-service-connected VA pen- 
sioners. The committee has at this time 
chosen this approach in preference to 
that in H.R. 11888, passed by the House 
on June 28, 1978, to extend prorated 
compensation dependents’ allowances to 
veterans with 40-percent rated service- 
connected disabilities. We will be con- 
sidering the House approach, of course, 
in the process of reconciling our differ- 
ences with the other body on this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, S. 2828 as reported, is 
derived in part from Amendment No. 
3067 and also includes several provisions 
which are contained in recent House- 
passed legislation. The provision in the 
committee bill—section 101(c) —relating 
to veterans in need of special aid and 
attendance is very similar to H.R. 11891, 
passed by the House on July 18, 1978. 
With respect to the provision—section 
101(b)—relating to veterans who have 
lost or lost the use of three extremities, 
H.R. 11886, passed by the House on 
June 28, 1978, contains a similar pro- 
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vision. The increase in the special pen- 
sion paid to recipients of the Medal of 
Honor—section 302 of the committee 
bill—is identical to the provisions of 
H.R. 11889, passed by the House on 
July 25, 1978. In addition, Mr. President, 
the committee bill—in section 306— 
would honor veterans who served in the 
Vietnam conflict, as does H.R. 12261, 
passed by the House on July 17, 1978. 

Mr. President, our bill also responds 
to the concerns addressed in S. 13, intro- 
duced by the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye) on January 10, 1977, S. 3187, 
introduced by the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. BIDEN) on June 8, 1978, and 
S. 3236, introduced by the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. ToweR) on June 23, 1978. 
These bills, as is H.R. 11890, which 
passed the House on July 25, 1978, and 
of which S. 3187 is a counterpart meas- 
ure, are designed to benefit the sur- 
vivors of 100-percent service-connected 
disabled veterans whose deaths have not 
been determined to have been due to 
their service-connected disabilities. Pro- 
visions in the committee bill—sections 
205 and 206—-serve that same purpose. 

Section 103 of the committee bill would 
also provide for special consideration 
under the service-connected disability 
compensation program for veterans who 
have suffered a serious service-con- 
nected disability of one extremity and a 
non-service-connected disability, at least 
as severe, to the other paired extremity; 
and H.R. 6501, passed by the House on 
May 23, 1977, deals with that same 
situation. 

Finally, Mr. President, section 305 
of the committee bill incorporates the 
provisions of S. 3347, which the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THuRMoND) 
and I introduced on July 26, 1978, to 
require the continuation of the current 
practice of employing only American 
citizens as superintendents and assistant 
superintendents of our overseas ceme- 
teries for American war dead. 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 


Mr. President, the committee bill has 
four titles: Veterans disability compen- 
sation increases and other improve- 
ments; dependency and indemnity 
compensation increases and other 
improvements for survivors; miscellane- 
ous improvements; and effective dates. 

Title I: Veterans’ Disability Compen- 
sation Increases and Other Improve- 
ments. 

Mr. President, the provisions of title 
I would: 

First, provide a 17.3-percent cost-of- 
living increase for service-connected 
disabled veterans in basic compensa- 
tion rates and in the rates payable for 
more severe disabilities. 

Second, provide an increase in the 
additional allowances for spouses and 
children paid to service-connected dis- 
abled veterans rated 50 percent disabled 
or more. The increased allowances 
would be as follows: 

Veteran rated 100 percent with a spouse 
or child, $87 monthly. 


Each child or each additional child, $55 
monthly. 


Veterans rated 50 percent to 90 per- 
cent would receive such increased de- 
pendents’ allowances at the following 
proportionate monthly rates: 
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Each 
child or 
each 
addi- 
tional 
child 


Spouse 


Rating or child 


percent $43. 50 
52. 20 
60. 90 
69. 60 


78. 30 


$27. 50 
33. 00 
38. 50 
44. 00 
49. 50 


percent.. 
percent... 


Third, provide a 7.3-percent cost-of- 
living increase in the additional allow- 
ances for dependent parents and helpless 
pouse, paid to service-connected dis- 
abled veterans rated 50-percent disabled 
or more. 

Fourth, provide that a 100-percent 
service-connected disabled veteran who 
has suffered the loss or loss of use, or a 
combination of loss or loss of use, of 
three extremities shall be compensated 
at the next higher rate or intermediate 
rate, not to exceed $1,408. 

Fifth, provide that veterans entitled to 
the aid-and-attendance allowance under 
section 314(r) of title 38, United States 
Code, who are in need of special aid and 
attendance shall receive $900 per month 
for such purpose, in addition to other 
compensation, if the administrator finds 
that, in the absence of care being pro- 
vided by another person, the veteran 
would require hospital, nursing home, or 
other residential institutional care. 

Sixth, provide that a veteran who has 
suffered the service-connected loss or loss 
of use of one paired extremity entitling 
the veteran to a rating of 40 percent or 
more, and who has also suffered the non- 
service-connected loss or loss of use of 
the other paired extremity which, if 
service connected, would entitle the 
veteran to a rating of 40 percent or 
more, shall be entitled to compensation 
based on a rating increased by the same 
amount that the rating would be in- 
creased by virtue of bilateral impair- 
ment if both disabilities were service- 
connected and would not result in total 
disability, but not including an increase 
for the non-service-connected disability 
itself. 

Seventh, provide for a 17.3-percent 
cost-of-living increase in the annual 
clothing allowance paid to certain seri- 
ously disabled veterans whose disability 
tends to tear or wear out their clothing. 

Title II; Dependency and Indemnity 
Compensation and Other Improve- 
ments. 

Mr. President, the provisions of title 
II would: 

First, provide a 7.3-percent cost-of- 
living increase in dependency and in- 
demnity compensation—DIC—benefits 
payable to surviving spouses of veterans 
who died as a result of service- 
connected disability. 

Second, provide an increase in the ad- 
ditional allowances paid to surviving 
spouses receiving DIC for dependent 
children, as follows: 

One child 
Each additional child 

Third, provide for a “housebound” 
rate, at one-half the aid-and-attend- 
ance rate, for surviving spouses receiv- 
ing DIC who are so disabled as to be 
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substantially confined to their homes— 
ward or clinical areas if institutional- 
ized—by reason of a disability reason- 
ably certain to be permanent. 

Fourth, provide for a 7.3-percent cost- 
of-living in DIC benefits for the chil- 
dren of veterans whose deaths were the 
result of service-connected disabilities, 
when no surviving spouse is entitled; 
when the child is age 18 to 22 and is 
attending an approved educational in- 
stitution; or when the child became per- 
manently incapable of self-support prior 
to reaching age 18. 

Fifth, provide for benefits under the 
DIC chapter—chapter 13—under three 
approaches: (A) at the full DIC rate to 
the survivors of a veteran whose death 
has not been determined to be service 
connected and who had been rated total- 
ly disabled continuously (i) for 20 or 
more years at the time of death, or (ii) 
for 10 or more years continuously since 
the date of discharge from active service; 
and (B) to the surviving spouses of all 
other veterans who at the time of death 
were rated totally disabled on the follow- 
ing alternative bases, between which the 
surviving spouse could elect: (i) Pay- 
ment at the full DIC rate for a period of 
time equal to the period during which 
the veteran was so rated, or (ii) monthly 
payments for life based on the amount 
payable under (i) spread out over the ac- 
tuarially expected life of the surviving 
spouse—the monthly amount being cal- 
culated by multiplying the applicable DIC 
rate by a number derived by dividing the 
number of months the veteran was so 
rated by the number of months of re- 
maining life expectancy of the surviving 
spouse; and (C) to the surviving children 
of veterans other than those described 
in (A) and (B) above, (i) at the full DIC 
rate to a child who became permanently 
incapable of self-support before reaching 
the age of 18 or a child of a veteran who 
had been rated totally disabled at the 
time of death continuously for a number 
of months greater than the number of 
months then remaining until the child 
reaches age 21, and (ii) in all other cases, 
at a rate to be determined by multiplying 
the applicable DIC rate by the number 
derived by dividing the number of months 
the veteran was continuously rated total- 
ly disabled by the number of months re- 
maining before the child reaches age 21. 

Sixth, increase the allowance for the 
funeral and burial expenses of a veteran 
who die from service-connected causes to 
$1,500, or the amount authorized under 
section 8134(a) of title 5, United States 
Code, in the cases of Federal employees 
who die from injuries sustained in the 
performance of duty, whichever is the 
greater. 

Seventh, authorize the provision of me- 
morial markets for veterans whose re- 
mains are not recoverable. 

Title III: Miscellaneous Provisions. Mr. 
President, the provisions of title III 
would: 

First, amend title 38, United States 
Code, to provide that Americans who, 
while citizens of the United States, vol- 
unteered between September 1, 1939, and 
December 8, 1941, to serve in the armed 
forces of the allies of the United States 
during World War II and suffered serv- 
ice-connected disabilities during such 
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service shall be entitled, while they are 
citizens and residents of the United 
States, to service-connected disability 
compensation in the same manner and 
to the same extent as veterans who served 
in the U.S. Armed Forces, reduced by the 
amount of benefits received from the al- 
lied government. 

Second, amend title 38, United States 
Code, to provide for an increase, from 
$100 per month to $200 per month in the 
rate of special pension payable to recip- 
ients of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

Third, amend title 38, United States 
Code, to provide for a cost-of-living in- 
crease, from $3,300 to $4,100, in the auto- 
mobile assistance allowance for veterans 
with certain severe service-connected 
disabilities. 

Fourth, require the VA to conduct, in 
consultation with the Secretary of De- 
fense, a comprehensive study on issues 
relating to disability compensation 
awarded to, and the health-care needs 
of, former prisoners of war, including 
repatriation procedures, disabilities par- 
ticularly prevalent among former pris- 
oners of war, VA procedures in adjudi- 
cating compensation claims and in de- 
termining health-care eligibility, a com- 
parison with other allied governments’ 
benefits programs for their former pris- 
oners of war, and a rationale for the 
VA’s current interpretation of applicable 
law and regulations respecting prisoner- 
of-war benefits; and to submit to the 
Congress and the President by March 1, 
1979, a report on the results of that study, 
together with the VA’s recommendations 
as to administrative and legislative ac- 
tions necessary to assure that a former 
prisoner of war receives compensation 
and health-care benefits for all dis- 
abilities reasonably attributable to his 
or her internment. 

Fifth, amend the law establishing the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion to require the Commission to hire 
only United States citizens as superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents 
of ABMC cemeteries. 

Sixth, direct the Secretary of Defense 
to place, in the Memorial Amphitheater 
in Arlington National Cemetery, a 
memorial plaque honoring those mem- 
bers of the U.S. Armed Forces who served 
honorably in Southeast Asia during the 
Vietnam conflict. 

Seventh, clarify that none of the pro- 
visions of the committee bill, other than 
amendments providing for new spend- 
ing authority, as defined in section 401 
(c) (2)(C) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, would authorize directly or 
indirectly, the enactment of new budget 
authority. 

Title IV: Effective Dates. 

Mr. President, this title provides that 
the amendments made by the committee 
bill to title 38, United States Code, would 
be effective on October 1, 1978, and that 
all other provisions would be effective 
upon enactment. 

Mr. President, in order that all Sena- 
tors and the public may have a full un- 
derstanding of the various provisions of 
this measure, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp per- 
tinent excerpts from Senate Report No. 
95-1054 accompanying the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


INTRODUCTION 


S. 2828 was introduced on April 5, 1978, 
by Senator Herman Talmadge, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Compensation and 
Pension, at the request of the administra- 
tion. As introduced, the bill provided for a 
5.8-percent increase in the rates of disability 
compensation and dependency and indem- 
nity compensation and made minor changes 
in the compensation and pension programs 
intended to facilitate their administration. 

On June 22, 1978, Senator Alan Cranston, 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, submitted, with the cosponsorship of 
Senators Talmadge, Stone, Matsunaga, and 
Durkin, now joined by Senators Randolph, 
Stafford, Thurmond, and Hansen Amend- 
ment No. 3067 to S. 2828. 


On June 30, 1978, the Subcommittee on 
Compensation and Pension held hearings on 
S. 2828, Amendment No. 3067, and other bills 
relating to the compensation programs. 
Testimony was received from J. C. Peckarsky, 
Director of the Compensation and Pension 
Service of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
other representatives of the VA, and repre- 
sentatives of The American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Disabled American 
Veterans, Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
Veterans of World War I, Non-Commissioned 
Officers Association, and Military Widows. 

Earlier, on June 15, 1978, the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing, Insurance, and Cemeteries 
held hearings on legislative issues relating 
to housing and cemetery and burial pro- 
grams. Testimony was received on cemetery 
and burial issues from Senators Claiborne 
Pell and Dennis DeConcini, Congressman 
Edward Beard, Dorothy Starbuck, Chief 
Benefits Director of the VA, and other rep- 
resentatives of the VA, and representatives 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, Continental Association of Funeral 
and Memorial Societies, Inc., and Wyoming 
Veterans Affairs Commission. 


After reviewing the testimony received 
during the June 30 and July 15 hearings, the 
Committee met in open session on July 27, 
1978, to consider S. 2828 and Amendment No. 
3067 and unanimously voted to report S. 
2828 with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute (derived in part from the provi- 
sions of Amendment No. 3067, S. 3347, H.R. 
11889, H.R. 11891, H.R. 12261, and H.R. 12257, 
and incorporating provisions adopted in lieu 
of H.R. 6501, H.R. 11888, and H.R. 11890) and 
& title amendment. 


DISCUSSION 


Title I: Improvements in disability compen- 
sation 


Background 


The Veterans’ Administration disability 
compensation program currently provides 
income for 2,241,105 veterans who have sery- 
ice-connected disabilities. This number is 
composed of disabled veterans with the fol- 
lowing periods of service: 45,706 are disabled 
World War I veterans; 1,271,442 World War 
II veterans; 239,385 Korean-conflict veterans; 
and 482,836 Vietnam-era veterans. Compen- 
sation is paid according to the degree of 
disability. Section 355 of title 38, United 
States Code, provides that the ratings for 
disability, which range from 10 to 100 per- 
cent, shall be based “as far as practical on 
the average impairment of earning capacity 
resulting from such injury for civilian occu- 
pation.” Other less tangible factors have also 
been traditionally considered by Congress in 
establishing compensation rates for those 
who sustained disabilities in the service of 
their country. 

The following table reveals average cost 
and caseloads for veterans and survivors: 
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TABLE 1,—AVERAGE COST AND CASELOAD OF VETERANS DISABILITY AND SURVIVOR COMPENSATION CASES 


Average 
cases 


Total costs 


Fiscal year 1977 


Total cost 


Average 
($9,037,415) 


cost 


Average 
cases 


Average 
cost 


Fiscal year 1978 (estimated) 


Fiscal year 1979 (estimated) 


Total cost 


Average 
($9,614,394) 


cases 


Average 
cost 


Total cost 
($9,577,300) 


Compensation (total). _...........---...------ 


2, 606, 948 


$2,204 $5, 745, 896 2, 613, 715 $2, 355 


$6, 155, 982 2,613, 520 $2, 360 $6, 167, 534 


Veterans (total). 


Spanish-American War. 
exican border period 

World War | 

World War Il. 

Korean conflict. 


2, 241, 105 


2,097 4, 700, 497 2, 249, 405 2,241 


211, 395 


5,040,110 2, 250, 005 5, 048, 165 


3 


2, 244 


36, 200 

1, 255, 100 
239, 000 
534, 100 
215, 595 


exican border period 
World War I 
World War Il.. 
Korean conflict. 
Vietnam era- _- è a 
E a E S E E 


Source: Veterans* Administration, July 1978. 


The Committee periodically reviews the 
service-connected disability compensation 
program to ensure that the benefits author- 
ized provide reasonable and adequate com- 
pensation for disabled veterans and their 
families. 

Traditionally, review by Congress occurred 
biennially, but continuing inflation has led 
to review on an annual basis. Rates were 
adjusted in the 93d Congress, 1974 (Public 
Law 93-295), and in the 94th Congress, 1975 
and 1976 (Public Laws 94-71 and 94-433). 
In the first session of the 95th Congress, 
Public Law 95-117 provided an increase of 
6.6 percent in the rates of disability com- 
pensation and dependency and indemnity 
compensation, and in the annual clothing 
allowance, effective October 1, 1977. 


Increases in Disability Compensation Rates 

Based on the changes in the Consumer 
Price Index from the effective date of the last 
increase (October 1, 1977), to date, together 
with projected increases to October 1, 1978, 


364, 310 


164, 943 


363, 515 


177, 37 


as estimated by the Congressional Budget 
Office, a 7.3-percent increase in benefits will 
be required to protect the purchasing power 
of benefits paid to disabled veterans and 
their survivors. 

Disabled veterans and their survivors dur- 
ing the past year have continued to experi- 
ence an increase in the cost of living, par- 
ticularly in the first half of 1978. In January 
of this year, the VA originally proposed an 
increase of 5.8 percent in the applicable 
rates, but, on July 27, 1978, advised the Com- 
mittee that OMB was projecting a 6.9-per- 
cent increase in the Consumer Price Index 
for the period October 1977, to October 1978, 
The Congressional Budget Office advised the 
Committee on July 25, 1978, that, based on 
CBO's July 1978, economic projections, CBO’s 
estimate of the increase in the Consumer 
Price Index for the period from October 1977, 
to October 1978, was 7.3 percent. 

The following table shows changes in the 
Consumer Price Index from January 1975, to 
June 1978: 


TABLE 2.—U.S, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


[1967=100) 


195 1976 1977 


January 
February 


November . 
December 


The following table shows the current 
rates for disability compensation and those 
proposed by S. 2828, as reported, together 
with the number of veterans receiving com- 
pensation in each category: 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF COMPENSATION RATES UNDER PRESENT LAW AND UNDER S. 2828 AS REPORTED 


Bip nb of disability or subsection under which payment is 
authoriz: 

a) 10 percent. 

b) 20 percent. 

c) 30 percent. 

d) 40 percent. 

e) 50 percent. 

f) 60 percent. 

R 70 percent. 

) 80 percent. 

R 90 percent.. 

j) 100 : ae 
Higher stat: ry awards for certain multiple disabilities: 

(k) (1) Additional monthly payment for anatomical loss of 
use of any of these organs: 1 foot, 1 hand, blind- 
ness in 1 eye (having light perception only), lor 
more creative organs, both buttocks, organic 
aphonia (with constant inability to communicate 
by speech), deafness of both ears (having ab- 
sence of air and bone conduction), for each loss 

(2) limit ke Aoa receiving payments under (a) to 


fe ) bel 

(i) Anatomical joss. or loss of use of both hands, both feet, 
1 foot and 1 hand, blindness in both eyes 5/200 vis- 
ual acuity or less), permanently bedridden or so 
helpless as to require regular aid and attendance.. 

(m) Anatomical loss or loss of use of 2 extremities so as to 
prevent natural elbow or knee action with proes 
n place, blind in both eyes, either with light percep- 
tion only or rendering veterans so helpless as to 
require regular aid and attendance. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration, July 1978. 


From— 


Increases 
Number of 
veterans 


Increases 
Number of 


From— veterans 


(n) Anatomical loss of 2 extremeties so near shoulder or 
hip as to piensa use of prosthesis or anatomical loss 


876, 120 


of both eyes 
(0) Disability under conditions entitling veteran to 2 or 


more of the rates provided in (I) through (n), no 


condition being considered twice in the 


etermina- 


tion, or deafness rated at 60 percent or more (im- 
pairment of either or both ears service connected) in 
——- with total blindness (5/200 visual acuity 


(p) ay "t disabilities exceed requirements of any rates 
rescribed, Administrator of VA may allow next 


Pigher rate or an 
case ma 


less) together wit! 


total deafness of 1 


attendance in addition 


manently housebound 


intermediate rate, but in no 


compensation exceed 
(2) Blindness in bot! oyes (with 5/200 visual acuity or 


(a) bilateral deafness rates at 


40 percent or more disabling (impairment of 
either or both ears service connected) next 
higher rate is payable, or (b) service connected 


ear next intermediate rate is 


payan; but in no event may compensation 


{ ) ms ee repealed by Public Law 90-493.) 

D f veteran entitled to compensation under (0) or to the 
maximum rate under (p), 
aid and attendance, he shall receive a special allow- 
ance of the amount indicated at right for aid and 


and is in need of regular 


to (0) or (p) rate 


(s) Disability rated as total, plus additional disability inde- 
pendently ratable at 60 percent or over, or per- 
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For a broader perspective, the following table shows statutory increases in the compensation program since 1957: 


TABLE 4,.—HISTORY OF WARTIME SERVICE-CONNECTED COMPENSATION INCREASES, 1957 TO PRESENT 


Public Law 
85-168 


Sec. 314, title 38, subpar.— Oct. 1, 1957 


Public Law 
2-32 


9 
Sec. 314, title 38, subpar.— Aug. 1, 1972 


x hospitaliz 
tion, Public Law 85-782, effective 
subpar (8) (h ehound cases) Publi 
ubpar. (s) (househound cases) Public 
pe pay effective Sept. 1, 1960.. 
38 U.S.C, 362 


t From Aug. 1, 1972. 


Increase in dependents’ allowances to 
veterans 
The Committee bill incorporates a provi- 
sion of Amendment No. 3067 relating to de- 
pendents’ allowances (to S. 2828 as intro- 
duced), in order to increase substantially 
the dependents’ allowances paid to veterans. 
Under current law, veterans with service- 
connected disabilities rated from 50 to 100 
percent receive additional compensation for 


Plus percent 
increase 87-645, 
equals— 


Plus percent 
increase 
equals— 


Public Law Plus percent 
increase 


equals— 


Public Law Plus percent 


5 increase 
Oct. 1, 1962 Oct. 31, 1965 equals— 


ppn 
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£3 po po po po po po po Niso 
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PPwlpeS 
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Public Law 
Jan.1, 1969 


Public Law 
91-376, 
July 1, 1976 


Plus percent 
increase 
equals— 


Plus percent 
increase 
equals— 


Seated 
eeeSssspn 


NSSSSSNNNp 
NDOGO NONON 
re E 


= 
5S 
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coooco 
SSeS 
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Public Law 


Plus percent 
93-295, i 
May 1, 1974 


increase 
equals— 


Plus percent 
increase 
equals— 


Public = 
Aug. 1, 1975 


$32 
5 


pompo 
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Source: Veterans’ Administration, July 1978. 


each dependent. The amounts payable to 
veterans who are rated at 50- to 90-percent 
disabled are prorated according to the degree 
of disability—for example, a veteran rated 
50-percent disabled receives 50 percent of 
the amount payable to a veteran rated 100- 
percent disabled with the same number and 
type of dependents. 

Allowances are payable to such veterans 
for spouses, children, and dependent par- 


Public Law 
95-117, 
Oct, 1, 1977 


Plus percent 
increase 
equals— 


Public Law 
94-433, increase from 
Oct, 1, 1976 


Jan, 1, 1996 


$38 
70 6. 
6. 


6 


PPINMSNOVNS OH OMNOLw 


6. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6. 


SSSSSRRRSISase 


, 099 
1,231 
1, 231 6. 


6 
6 
6 
6. 


coco 
SS 


ents. If the veteran’s spouse is severely dis- 
abled, or if the veteran has a child 18 or 
over attending an approved educational in- 
stitution, an additional allowance is payable 
to the veteran. 

The following table shows, in part, the 
current schedule of monthly allowances for 
veterans rated from 50- to 100-percent dis- 
abled. 


TABLE 5.—SELECTED DEPENDENTS’ ALLOWANCES UNDER CURRENT LAW 


Percent 


Spouse. 

Spouse and child... 
Spouse and 2 children. 
Spouse and 3 children 
Each additional child. 


The dependents’ allowances payable to 
veterans and survivors differ substantially 
in each of the four major title 38 programs 
providing for such allowances: GI Bill edu- 
cational assistance (chapter 34), service- 
connected disability compensation (chapter 
11), dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion (DIC) (chapter 13), and need-based 
pension (chapter 15). 

In preparing the Committee pension-re- 
form measure, S. 2384, for introduction, the 
Committee reviewed the dependents’ allow- 
ances payable to veterans and survivors in 


No spouse, but 1 child 
2 children 

3 children 

Each additional chil 


each of these four programs. The schedule of 
benefits and the amounts payable differ sub- 
stantially in each program. For example, a 
married veteran attending school full time 
under the GI Bill receives an additional $59 
per month for his or her spouse and an 
additional $52 per month for one child, plus 
$26 for each additional child. Under current 
law, a 100-percent service-connected dis- 
abled veteran who is married receives $46 per 
month for his or her spouse and $31 per 
month for one child, plus $21 for a second 
child, and $22 per month for each addi- 


Percent 


tional child. A surviving spouse receiving 
DIC receives $33 per month for each depend- 
ent child. The additional pension payable 
to a married veteran cannot exceed $15 per 
month for a spouse plus $5 per month for 
each dependent child up to a maximum of 
two. 

One of the major provisions of S. 2384, 
the Committee-reported pension-reform 
measure (S. Rept. No. 95-1016), would estab- 
lish a system of increased payments for the 
support of dependents more realistically in 
line with the actual costs of support than 
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the allowance provided under current law 
in any of these programs. Thus, S. 2384 
would provide for an increase in the basic 
income standard of $87 per month if the 
veteran is married, with $55 per month added 
for each dependent child. The comparable 
amounts under current law are $15 per 
month for a spouse and $5 per month for 
each child up to two. The income standards 
applicable to surviving spouses would be 
similarly increased if there are dependent 
children. 

The purposes of the four major VA pro- 
grams under which dependents’ allowances 
are authorized differ, of course, but in each 
program the dependents’ allowance is in- 
tended to defray the costs of supporting 
the veteran's or surviving spouse’s depend- 
ents, In the case of service-connected dis- 
abled veterans and surviving spouses receiv- 
ing DIC, simple fairness requires eliminat- 
ing the disparities between the compensa- 
tion program and the proposed pension pro- 
gram by increasing the dependents’ allow- 
ances payable to 100-percent service-con- 
nected disabled veterans and DIC benefi- 
ciarles to the levels provided for under the 
Committee bill is clearly warranted, as well 
as making proportionate increases to those 
rated 50 to 90 percent. 

Thus, under the Committee bill, the de- 
pendents’ allowances paid to veterans would 
be substantially increased—by an average of 
about 50 percent—in order to bring those 
allowances more realistically in line with the 
cost of supporting dependents. In addition, 
the Committee bill simplifies the schedule 
of benefits. The following table shows the 
dependents’ allowances provided for under 
the Committee bill: 


TABLE 6.—DEPENDENTS’ ALLOWANCES UNDER S. 2828 AS 
REPORTED 


Monthly 
Veterans rated 100 percent with a spouse, or a child but no 


The following proportionate rates for veterans rated 50 to 90 
percent disabled: 


One dependent Each additional 
dependent 


(child) 


Data supplied by the VA indicate that about 
80 percent of all veterans rated 50- to 100- 
percent disabled have dependents. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the number of vet- 
erans in each category and the 1977 costs of 
the compensation payable to those veterans 
for dependents follows: 


TABLE 7.—VETERANS IN RECEIPT OF COMPENSATION WHO 
HAVE DEPENDENTS 


1977 costs 


Veterans with dependents Number (millions) 


Veterans rated 100 percent. 
Veterans rated 90 percent.. 11,773 
Veterans rated 80 percent___.__ 33, 999 
Veterans rated 70 percent_____. 67, 272 
Veterans rated 60 percent______ 102, 128 
Veterans rated 50 percent 89,975 


Lf ee: n 380, 807 


75, 660 
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Sourse: Veterans’ 
1978. 


Veterans receiving dependents’ allowances 
for a dependent parent, a helpless spouse, or 
a child in school, would receive a 7.3-percent 
increase in those allowances, consistent with 
the cost-of-living increase in other compen- 
sation rates. 


Increase in compensation for loss or loss of 
use of three extremities 

The bill incorporates a provision, derived 
from Amendment No. 3067 and section 104 
of H.R. 11886, passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 28, 1978, relating to vet- 
erans who have lost or lost the use of three 
extremities, in order to provide that such a 
veteran shall be compensated at the next 
rate or intermediate rate higher than his or 
her present compensation rate. 

Under current law, service-connected dis- 
abled veterans rated at 100 percent may be 
entitled to additional compensation for cer- 
tain permanent, severe disabilities, such as 
unreasonable blindness and paraplegia and 
combinations of disabilities, as specified in 
the applicable sections of chapter 11 of title 
38, United States Code. For example, a vet- 
eran who has suffered the service-connected 
loss of use of both feet is compensated at the 
“1” rate—subsection (1) of section 314 of title 
38. A veteran who has suffered the service- 
connected loss of both lower extremities at 
a level preventing natural knee action with 
prosthesis in place is compensated at the 
“m” rate—subsection (m) of section 314. A 
veteran who has lost both lower extremities 
so near the hip as to prevent the use of a 
prosthetic appliance is compensated at the 
“n” rate—subsection (n) of section 314. A 
veteran whose disabilities are such that he 
or she would be entitled to two or more of 
the rates under (1) through (n) is compen- 
sated at the “o” rate—subsection (0) of sec- 
tion 314—which is the maximum rate, cur- 
rently $1,312 per month, 

Subsection (p) provides that the next 
higher rate or an intermediate rate—estab- 
lished by regulation—may be allowed if the 
disabilities exceed those specified in subsec- 
tion (1), (m), or (n). The veteran may also 
be entitled to a “k” award—subsection (k) 
of section 314—for certain specific disabil- 
ities. 

Any veteran compensated at the “o” rate, 
or paid at the maximum rate authorized un- 
der subsection (p) of section 314, who is in 
need of regular aid and attendance, may be 
entitled to an additional $563 per month, 
under subsection (r) of section 314. 

However, no specific recognition is granted 
under current law to veterans who have suf- 
fered the cumulative impairments of a triple 
amputation, loss of use of three extremities, 
or any combination of amputation or loss of 
use of three extremities. Depending on the 
severity of the disability involved, these vet- 
erans are compensated at the following 
rates. 


Administration, July 


Monthly 


"144" (intermediate rate) 

If rated “114,” (intermediate rate) 
4K" 

If rated “m’-{"k” 

If rated “m1,” (intermediate rate) 
4k" 
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A comparison of the rates payable to vet- 
erans who have incurred a double amputa- 
tion or loss of use of two extremities, and 
who have incurred a triple amputation or 
loss of use of three extremities, indicates 
that the level of compensation payable to 
those in the latter group is, on the average, 
only about 9 percent higher than that pay- 
able to veterans in the former group. This 
differential is insufficient to compensate 
these veterans adequately for their loss of 
three extremities. Thus, the Committee bill 
would increase—to the next higher rate or 
intermediate rate—the rate of compensation 
payable to these veterans, in order to in- 
sure that they are adequately compensated 
for the cumulative impairments attributable 
to their disabilities. This provision would 
also insure that veterans in this group who 
require regular aid and attendance are, in 
appropriate cases, entitled to the aid-and- 
attendance allowance rate under subsection 
(r) of section 314. 

About 727 veterans would be eligible for 
the new rate. 


Special aid and attendance allowance for 
certain 100-percent service-connected dis- 
abled veterans 


The Committee bill would provide for a 
monthly special aid and attendance allow- 
ance of $900 for a veteran whose disabilities 
are so severe that in the absence of care by 
another person the veteran would require 
hospital, nursing home, or other residential 
institutional care. 

Under current law, a veteran compensated 
at the “o” rate or the maximum “p” rate 
may be eligible for additional compensation 
of $563 per month if he or she is in need 
of “regular aid and attendance”. These “o" 
and “p” rates provide increased compensa- 
tion to 100-percent service-connected dis- 
abled veterans with certain very severe mul- 
tiple disabilities, such as those who are both 
blind and deaf and those who are paralyzed 
and blind, and those who are quadriplegic. 
Thus, the Committee bill would provide for 
an increased aid-and-attendance allowance 
of $900 per month—$10,800 per year—for 
veterans who are compensated at the “o” 
and maximum “p” rates and who require 
such special aid and attendance. H.R. 11891, 
passed by the House on July 18, 1978, con- 
tains a similar provision. 

The current amount of $563 per month— 
$6,756 per annum—is insufficient to pay for 
adequate aid-and-attendance-type care in 
some cases. Thus, the provision for the 
higher rate in the Committee bill would 
assist some veterans who cannot survive 
away from a hospital or other institution 
without substantial daily personal care pro- 
vided by another person at home. The Com- 
mittee believes strongly that it is very de- 
sirable to enable such very seriously disabled 
veterans to reside in their own homes, rather 
than in institutions, if the nature of their 
disabilities is such that they are able to live 
at home with the aid and attendance of 
another person. 

In the Committee’s view, the higher aid- 
and-attendance allowance would be reserved 
for those situations in which it is clear, un- 
der all the facts and circumstances, that the 
nature of the veteran’s disabilities is such 
that he or she requires the substantial daily 
aid and attendance of another person. In 
many such cases, of course, the attendance 
of another person would be required at many 
times during the day to assist the veteran 
with basic necessities such as eating, evacu- 
ation, turning over in bed, taking medica- 
tion, and the like. In other cases, the per- 
sonal attendance might not be required dur- 
ing all 24 hours of every day, but would still 
be necessary for a substantial portion of 
those hours. In all cases in which this special 
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allowance is being paid, it should be deter- 
mined that the veteran is actually receiving 
substantial actual and direct personal care 
on a daily (or very nearly daily) basis. Other- 
wise, in the Committees’ view, the determi- 
nation that institutionalization would other- 
wise be necessary could not reasonably be 
made. 

The Committee also notes that the impact 
on different individuals of the very serious 
disabilities which authorize the payment of 
compensation at the “o” and “p” rates varies 
from case to case. In some cases, veterans 
who are paraplegic, quadriplegic, or blind 
and deaf, or who have suffered multiple am- 
putations, have adapted most remarkably 
and well to the incursions of those disabili- 
ties into the routines of daily life—eating, 
sleeping, moving about, managing one’s af- 
fairs, attending to one’s own other personal 
needs, and the like. In individual cases, self- 
motivation, the aid of families, professional 
rehabilitative care, and the assistance of me- 
chanical devices, have enabled veterans to 
overcome, to some extent, the impact of their 
disabilities. Generally, these are not persons 
who would require the new allowance. Nev- 
ertheless, even in such cases, it is entirely 
reasonable to expect that, from time to time, 
such a veteran's disabilities would result in 
substantial incapacitation—and the veteran 
would be forced to seek institutional care 
even though he or she would prefer to re- 
main at home. In such cases, the Committee 
strongly suggests that VA assist the veteran 
through payment of the higher aid-and- 
attendance allowance during that period—if, 
under the individual circumstances, the vet- 
eran believes that he or she would be more 
comfortable at home and, in the opinion of 
the veteran’s physician, substantial daily 
care at home would suffice to avoid hospital, 
nursing home. or other residential institu- 
tional care that otherwise would be indicated. 
Special consideration for veterans with 

partly non-service-connected impairments 

of paired extremities 


Under section 360 of title 38, three groups 
of veterans with bilateral disabilities are paid 
at the 100-percent rate even though part of 
their disability is non-service-connected. In 
each of these three groups, the veteran has 
sustained a service-connected loss and a non- 
service-connected loss. The three groups 
are— 

(1) service-connected blindness of one eye 
and non-service-connected blindness of the 
other eye; 

(2) service-connected loss or loss of use of 
one kidney and non-service-connected severe 
involvement of the other kidney resulting in 
total disability; and 

(3) service-connected total deafness in one 
ear and non-service-connected total deaf- 
ness in the other ear. 

The thread tying those three categories 
together is total impairment of an irrevlace- 
able for other benefits available to 100-per- 
cent hearing, and kidney function. The effect 
of existing law is to compensate those vet- 
erans as if the entire bilateral organic impair- 
ment were service connected. The VA inter- 
prets this provision as making those veterans 
eligible for other benefits available to 100- 
percent service-connected disabled veterans, 
for example, dependents’ allowances at the 
maximum rate and increased compensation 
under section 315 (k) through (p), where ap- 
plicable. 

The Committee bill would amend section 
360 to provide that a veteran who has suf- 
fered the service-connected loss or loss of use 
of one paired extremity, entitling the veteran 
to a rating of 40 percent or more, and who 
has also suffered non-service-connected loss 
or loss of use of the other paired extrem- 
itvy—which if service-connected would it- 
self be rated at least 40 percent—would be 
entitled to a percentage increase in his or her 
rating ecual to the same amount that the 
rating would be increased by virtue of bi- 
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lateral impairment if both disabilities were 
service connected, but less than totally dis- 
abling. 

The argument that the bilateral loss is 
particularly severe in such cases finds sup- 
port in the VA's regulation establishing a 
rating schedule for entirely service-con- 
nected “paired extremity” situations. The 
“bilateral factor”, found in section 4.26 of 
title 38 of the Code of Federal Regulations 
(38 CFR 4.26), provides for a rating for less- 
than-total impairments of paired extremities 
higher than the combined rating for each 
disability would produce. It recognizes the 
increased disability resulting from the im- 
pairment of paired extremities and is appli- 
cable only to that particular situation. 

For example, consider a veteran who has 
suffered the service-connected partial im- 
pairment of both hands, each of which would 
be independently rated at 30 percent. Under 
the schedule of rating disabilities, the 30- 
percent ratings, combined, would be 51, and 
the “bilateral factor”, 10 percent of 51, or 5.1, 
would be added to make 56.1, which would 
then be rounded to 60, so that the final disa- 
bility rating would be 60 percent. Under the 
Committee bill, this principle would be 
similarly applied. For example, consider a 
veteran who has suffered a service-connected 
below-the-knee amputation, which would be 
rated at 40 percent, and a non-service-con- 
nected below-the-knee amputation as well. 
The combined value of the “paired” disabili- 
ties would be 64, and the addition to the vet- 
eran’s service-connected rating by virtue of 
the “bilateral factor” would be 6.4—so that 
the final rating would be 40 plus 6.4, or 46.4, 
which would be rounded to 50 percent. Such 
a veteran would then become entitled—as 
would others whom this provision is intended 
to benefit—not only for increased compen- 
sation payments by virtue of this provision, 
but also for proportionate increases in cases 
in which the veteran has dependents. 

In the case of service-connected and non- 
service-connected paired-extremity disabili- 
ties, had it not been for the service-con- 
nected loss of the one extremity, the veteran 
would not, after suffering the non-service- 
connected loss of the paired extremity, be 
bilaterally impaired. In the Committee's 
view, the application of the bilateral factor 
to these situations of mixed service-con- 
nected and non-service-connected disabili- 
ties would not dilute the concept of service 
connection; nor would it directly compensate 
the veteran for a non-service-connected dis- 
ability or create a precedent for very costly 
extensions of cumulative non-service-con- 
nected and service-connected disabilities for 
compensation purposes. Rather, it would rec- 
ognize the risk of a severely disabling condi- 
tion—bilateral impairment—to which the 
service-connected disability subjected the 
veteran, and, if the risk materializes, provide 
an appropriate additional measure of com- 
pensation. 

On May 23, 1977, the House passed H.R. 
6501, a bill to extend the bilateral-impair- 
ment princivle of section 360 to veterans 
with so-called paired extremity losses—that 
is, the service-connected loss or loss of use of 
one extremity—such as an arm or a leg or a 
hand or a foot—and the loss or loss of use of 
the second paired extremity from non-servy- 
ice-connected causes, the combination of 
which renders the veteran totally disabled. A 
counterpart bill, S. 379, was introduced by 
Senator Williams on January 19, 1977. 

The Committee has adonted the anvroach 
in the Committee bill as preferable to treat- 
ing the mixed service-connecte? /non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities as totally service- 
ercnnected and thus affording a veteran in 
this sitvation the benefits provided to a vet- 
eran whose disabilities are entirelv service 
connected. Also. the Committee bill would 
anoly the bilateral factor to vermit increased 
benefits for those veterans with paired 
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service-connected/non-service-connected ex- 
tremity disabilities whose cumulative dis- 
abilities do not render them totally disabled. 
The Committee believes that these veterans 
are also deserving of the special considera- 
tion which the Committee bill would provide 
for them. 


Increase in annual clothing allowance 


The Committee bill would provide for an 
increase of 7.3 percent in the annual cloth- 
ing allowance, from $203 to $218, commen- 
surate with the rate increases being provided 
for the compensation and DIC programs. In- 
creasing the clothing allowance by this 
modest amount, 815, is justified by the pro- 
jected rise in the Consumer Price Index be- 
tween October 1, 1977, and October 1, 1978. 

Under current law (section 3€2 of title 38), 
a special clothing allowance is provided to 
veterans whose service-connected disabilities 
require them to wear or use a prosthetic or 
orthopedic appliance which tends to wear 
out or tear their clothing. In 1971, in Public 
Law 92-329, Congress first authorized an an- 
nual clothing allowance (of $150) for these 
veterans. Prior to its enactment, the Admin- 
istrator was authorized to furnish “special 
clothing” necessitated by the wearing of 
prosthetic appliances. However, the law did 
not authorize the replacement of conven- 
tional clothing subjected to extraordinary 
wear and tear. 


Congress has acted in recent years to assure 
that the clothing allowance keeps pace with 
amount of inflation; and in the first session 
of the 95th Congress, as part of Public Law 
95-117, an increase of 6.6-percent was author- 
ized, consistent with the compensation cost- 
of-living increase provided for under that 
1977 public law. 

In 1978, 53,486 veterans are receiving cloth- 
ing allowances. In the report accompanying 
the 1977 compensation legislation (S. Rept. 
No. 95-416 accompanying H.R. 1862), the 
Committee expressed its approval of the VA’s 
outreach efforts in 1975 and 1976 to contact 
potentially eligible veterans, and it intends 
that the VA continue its outreach efforts to 
identify and communicate with all those dis- 
abled veterans who are eligible for the allow- 
ance but who have not yet avovlied for it. 


Title II: Dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation increases and other improve- 
ments for survivors 


The Committee bill also would provide for 
significant improvements in the dependency 
and indemnity compensation program au- 
thorized under chapter 13 of title 38 for the 
survivors of veterans who died as the result 
of service-connected disabilities; for a new 
program—to be known as section 411A and 
414A benefits—for the survivors of certain 
veterans rated totally disabled at the time 
of death; and for improvements in the burial 
benefits program under chapter 23. 


Increases in dependency and 
compensation rates 
Background 


The dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation (DIC) program, which supplanted the 
earlier death compensation program, was 
established in 1956 with the enactment of 
the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor 
Benefits Act (Public Law 84-881). 

DIC is paid to the survivors—surviving 
sponses, unmarried children under the ace 
of 18, as well as certain helpless children, 
children between the ages of 18 and 23 who 
are enrolled in school and certain needy 
parents—of servicemen or veterans who died 
on or after January 1, 1957, from: (1) a 
disease or injury incurred or aggravated in 
line of duty while on active duty or active 
duty training: or (2) an injury incurred or 
aggravated in line of duty while on inactive 
d»ty training; or (3) a disability compen- 
sable under laws administered by the VA. 

Survivine spouses, children. and parents 
who are receiving death compensation by 


indemnity 
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reason of death occurring before January 1, 
1957, may elect to receive DIC benefits in 
lieu of death compensation. Once they so 
elect, however, they cannot thereafter re- 
ceive death compensation. 

DIC is paid to surviving spouses at rates 
determined by the pay grade—service rank— 
of the deceased veteran. Children become 
entitled to DIC where there is no surviv- 
ing spouse, or where the child has become 
permanently incapable of self support before 
reaching the age of 18, or is age 18 to 23 and 
pursuing an approved course of education. 
Unlike the DIC program for surviving 
spouses and children, parents’ DIC* is a 
need-based program in the sense that par- 
ents whose annual countable incomes ex- 
ceed specific income limitations are not 
eligible for benefits. 


Cost-of-living increase 


The Committee bill would provide a uni- 
form cost-of-living increase of 7.3 percent 
in DIC rates for surviving spouses and chil- 
dren, the same rate of the compensation in- 
crease provided service-connected disabled 
veterans under title I of the Committee bill. 
Additional allowances for surviving spouses 
in need of aid and attendance, helpless chil- 
dren, children between the ages of 18 and 
23 attending school, and surviving spouses 
and dependent parents in receipt of death 
compensation and in need of regular aid and 
attendance, would also be increased by 7.3 
percent. The following table shows a com- 
parison of those rates, in part, under cur- 
rent law with the rates provided for under 
the Committee bill: 


TABLE 8—COMPARISON OF MONTHLY DIC RATES, UNDER 
PRESENT LAW AND S. 2828 AS REPORTED 


e in need of regular aid 
and attendance.___..._.-._.-. - 
Surviving child (where no surviving 
spouse is entitled)... --..---- 
2 such children * 
3 such children 
More than 3 children, a 
additional child... 
Addition if child is helples: 
Helpless child, where survi 
is also entitled. .............. 
Child attending school 


1 If there is more than 1 surviving child, an equal share of the 
total amount is paid to each child. 


Increased dependents’ allowances to 
surviving spouses 
The Committee bill would provide for sub- 
stantial increases in the monthly dependents’ 
allowances paid to surviving spouses. Under 
current law, that amount is $33 for each 
child; under the Committee bill, the surviv- 
ing spouse would receive $87 for the first 


'The Committee pension reform bill, S. 
2384, reported on July 17 (S. Rept. No. 95- 
1016), would restructure the parents’ DIC 
program along the lines of the improved 
pension program in that measure. 
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child and $55 for each additional child. These 
increases would bring the surviving spouses’ 
dependents’ allowances more realistically in 
line with the actual costs of supporting chil- 
dren; and the new allowances are identical to 
the increased dependents’ allowances pro- 
vided for service-connected disabled veterans 
who are totally disabled under title I of the 
bill. 

This increase would benefit approximately 
31,000 (of the 218,000 surviving spouses re- 
ceiving DIC) surviving spouses who have 
dependents. 

Household rate for surviving spouses 
receiving DIC 


The Administration-proposed provision in 
S. 2828 as introduced entitling a surviving 
spouse receiving DIC to an additional 
monthly allowance, if such surviving spouse 
is “housebound”, is carried forward in the 
Committee bill, and the amount of that al- 
lowance is slightly increased—from $44 to 
$45—to refiect the 7.3-percent increase appli- 
cable to other rates. 

The VA recommended such an allowance 
in its report entitled “Evaluation of Benefits 
under the Dependency and Indemnity Com- 
pensation (DIC) Program”, submitted to 
Congress on January 31, 1978, and mandated 
by section 404 of Public Law 94-433, and in- 
cluded a request for funding of the new rate 
in its January budget request. 

The VA recommended an intermediate rate 
for surviving spouses so disabled because 
such disabled persons incur substantially 
greater expenses for health care and other 
basic necessities. 

Under current law, totally disabled veter- 
ans—but not surviving spouses similarly dis- 
abled—receiving compensation or pension are 
entitled to a “housebound” allowance. Such 
allowances are payable where the veteran is 
not so disabled as to be in need of regular aid 
and attendance, but is, by reason of disability 
or disabilities, substantially confined to his 
or her house, or the ward or clinical areas if 
the veteran is institutionalized. 

Presently, disabled surviving spouses re- 
ceiving DIC are entitled to a monthly aid- 
and-attendance allowance of $79. The new 
rate—one-half of the aid-and-attendance 
rate—would be payable to a surviving spouse 
who is so disabled as to be confined substan- 
tially to his or her house or immediate prem- 
ises (or ward or clinical areas, if institution- 
alized) by reason of a disability or disabilities 
expected to remain throughout the surviving 
spouse's lifetime. 

Approximately 2,800 surviving spouses 
would be eligible for the new housebound 
rate in fiscal year 1979. 


Benefits for surviving spouses and children 
of totally disabled service-connected dis- 
abled veterans 


The Committee bill incorporates the pro- 
vision of Amendment No. 3067 relating to 
survivors of totally disabled veterans. 

As discussed above, chapter 13 of title 38 
provides eligibility for DIC to surviving 
spouses, children, and needy parents of vet- 
erans whose deaths are determined by the 
VA to be service connected. 

Under VA regulations issued pursuant to 
chapter 13 (38 CFR part 3), if a service-con- 
nected disability or disabilities is found to be 
the primary or contributory cause of death, 
the veteran’s death is considered to be serv- 
ice connected. These determinations are gen- 
erally, the Committee believes, made cn a 
liberal basis. For example, a veteran may be 
suffering from non-service-connected dis- 
abilities which by their very nature are so 
overwhelming that eventual death can be 
anticipated irrespective of coexisting dis- 
abling conditions which are service con- 
nected. Even though such a non-service- 
connected disability is the primary cause of 


: death, the VA gives consideration to whether 


the coexisting service-connected conditions 
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were of such severity as to have a material 
influence in accelerating death. Where death 
has been so accelerated, it will be considered 
as service connected. The survivors of any 
veteran whose service-connected disabilities 
were either the primary cause of death or 
contributed materially in producing death 
would thus be eligible for service-connected 
death benefits, primarily DIC. The Commit- 
tee endorses this longstanding interpretation 
of current law. 

The Committee bill would provide for pay- 
ment of benefits under the DIC chapter— 
to be known as “section 411A and 414A 
benefits’—to the survivors of veterans who 
were rated totally disabled because of one 
or more service-connected disabilities at the 
time of death. 

Background 

This provision is the result of a careful 
review of two studies conducted by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of DIC claims sub- 
mitted by survivors of totally and perma- 
nently disabled veterans, and the Commit- 
tee’s analysis of the needs of the survivors of 
totally disabled veterans. 

In the 93d Congress, section 207 of Pub- 
lic Law 93-295 required the VA to conduct 
a study of DIC claim denials where the vet- 
eran at the time of death was receiving com- 
pensation from the Veterans’ Administration 
based on a total and permanent service-con- 
nected disability. This study, submitted on 
January 31, 1975, revealed that 24.93 percent 
of the 2,976 cases reviewed had been denied 
because no relationship between che veteran's 
service-connected disability and the cause 
of death had been established. 

The Committee was convinced that many 
of these denials were caused by the VA's 
failure to take into account adequately the 
total impact of a total and permanent disa- 
bility, and included in S. 1597 the Veterans 
Disability Compensation and Survivors Ben- 
efits Act of 1975, reported June 19, 1975 
(S. Rept. No. 94-214), a provision to grant 
DIC to all survivors of permanently 
and totally disabled veterans who had 
been so rated for a period of 1 year or 
more. The Senate passed S. 1597 with this 
provision, but it was not agreed to by the 
House. However, the Veterans Disability 
Compensation and Survivors Benefits Act 
of 1975, as enacted (Public Law 94-72) in- 
cluded a requirement that the VA conduct a 
second study of DIC claims. 

The study required by Public Law 94-72 
was submitted to the Congress on Septem- 
ber 28, 1976. It indicated that of the 1,597 
cases under review, 12.87 percent were de- 
nied on the ground that no relationship 
was shown to exist between the veterans’ 
service-connected disabilities and the cause 
of death. 

The Committee appreciates the careful 
and thorough efforts on the part of the VA 
to accord each DIC claimant the maximum 
leeway in establishing a claim. However, the 
fact remains that from 12 to 25 percent of 
DIC claims are denied because the veteran's 
death is not found to be service connected. 

The appropriate Federal obligation to these 
survivors should, in the Committee's view, be 
the replacement of the support lost when 
the veteran dies. For example, assume that a 
veteran who is totally blind from service- 
connected causes dies at the age of 55 from 
a heart attack, having been so disabled from 
the age of 22—a period of 33 years. During 
that period, his wife and he depended upon 
his disability comvensation for income sup- 
port, but, because his death is not service 
connected, she would not receive D'C. In 
many. if not most of these situations, the 
surviving spouse is middled-ared or older. At 
such an age, it is very difficult for the sur- 
viving spouse (almost all of them are 
widows) to become self-sufficient, and the 
veteran’s estate is likely to be inadequate 
for her support. 
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Thus, the Committee bill would provide, 
under a new section 411A, for benefits with 
respect to surviving spouses, and, under a 
new section 414A, for benefits with respect to 
surviving children (hereinafter referred to as 
“section 411A benefits” and “section 414A 
benefits”, respectively), to the survivors of 
certain veterans who were rated 100-percent 
service-connected disabled at the time of 
death, but not by reason of “individual un- 
employability,” + and whose deaths have not 
been determined by the VA to be service 
connected, under three approaches: 

(1) Benefits at the full DIC rate to the 
surviving spouse or child of a veteran who 
immediately prior to death (A) had been 
continuously rated totally disabled for 20 or 
more years (the point at which the 100- 
percent rating becomes protected and cannot 
be reduced), or (B) had been rated totally 
disabled for 10 or more years continuously 
since the date of discharge (after a continu- 
ous 10-year period, service-connected status 
is acquired for the life of the veteran). 

(2) To the surviving spouses of all other 
such veterans who are rated totally disabled 
at the time of death, benefits payable on the 
basis of either of the following alternatives, 
between which the surviving spouse could 
elect: (A) payment of the full DIC rate for 
& period of time equal to the number of 
months immediately preceding death, during 
which the veteran was continuously receiv- 
ing compensation at the 100-percent-dis- 
abled rate, or (B) monthly payments for life 
based on the amount payable under (A) 
spread out over the actuarially expected life 
of the survivor, the monthly amount being 
calculated by multiplying the applicable DIC 
monthly rate by the number derived by di- 
viding the number of months the veteran 
was rated totally disabled by the estimated 
number of months of remaining life expect- 
ancy of the surviving spouse at the time of 
the veteran's death (based on standard mor- 
tality tables). For example, if the veteran 
was so rated for 9 years and the remaining 
life expectancy of the surviving spouse is 18 
years, the surviving spouse could elect to 
receive benefits (i) at the full DIC rate for 9 
years or (ii) at the 50-percent (9+ 18=50 per- 
cent) rate for as long as he or she lives. 

(3) To the surviving children of the same 
category of veterans as described in (2), 
above, benefits to be determined by multi- 
plying the applicable monthly DIC rate by 
the number derived by dividing the number 
of months the veteran was rated totally dis- 
abled by the number of months remaining 
before the child attains age 21. For example, 
if the veteran was rated at 100 percent for 
6 years and the child is age 13 when the 
veteran dies, the child would receive benefits 
at 75 percent (6+8=75 percent) of the DIC 
rate until the child reaches age 18, or age 23, 
if attending school. However, in the case of 
a helpless child. one who becomes perma- 
nently incapable of self-support before 
reaching age 18, the benefits would be paid 
at the full DIC rate as long as the child 
remains helpless. 

This provision includes the limitation that 
in no case would monthly benefits be greater 
than those payable to survivors receiving DIC 
when the death of the veteran is determined 
to be service-connected. Also, this provision 
would not be applicable to the parents of 
veterans whose death is not determined to 
be service-connected. 

Section 411A and 414A benefits would be 
payable in tre same manner and to the same 
extent as DIC benefits. The basic surviving- 


1“Unemployability” refers to the payment 
of compensation at the 100-percent rate to 
veterans whose schedular evaluation, accord- 
ing to the Schedule of Rating Disabilities (38 
CFR Part 4), is less than 100 percent, but 
who are unemployable. In most cases, such a 
rating is temporary. 
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spouse eligibility requirements relating to 
marriage—generally, marriage prior to cer- 
tain dates, for one year or more, or for any 
period of time if a child is born during or 
before the marriage—would be the same. 
Presently, DIC benefits are terminated if 
the surviving spouse remarries, but, under 
section 103(d)(2) of title 38, such benefits 
are restored if the new marriage terminates 
in death or divorce; section 411A benefits 
would also be terminated and restored in 
such situations. In the case of certain sur- 
vivors eligible for benefits under the military 
Survivor Benefit Plan (SBP), SBP benefits 
are, under section 1448(d) of title 10, United 
States Code, offset dollar for dollar by DIC 
benefits, and it is intended that this prin- 
ciple also be applied to section 411A and 
414A benefits. 


Under the new program, as in the DIC pro- 
gram, section 411A and 412A benefits would 
not be paid if the veteran's death resulted 
from his or her own willful misconduct. 

These benefits would also not be paid in 
cases in which the veteran’s death resulted 
from the surviving spouse’s willful miscon- 
duct, in the case of section 411A benefits, 
or the surviving child's willful misconduct, 
in the case of section 414A benefits. These re- 
strictions are necessary because the payment 
of section 411A or 414A benefits, unlike DIC 
benefits, is predicated on the lack of a find- 
ing by the VA that the veteran’s death was 
service connected. 

However, the fact that a veteran’s death 
is not the result of natural causes would 
not bar the survivors from eligibility for sec- 
tion 411A or 414A benefits. The purpose of 
those benefits is to provide income security 
to the survivors. This reflects the Commit- 
tee’s view that the veteran's total disability, 
endured over a lengthy period of time, nec- 
essarily results in a substantial impairment 
of the veteran's ability to provide for his or 
her survivors; and that the primary pur- 
pose of the new benefit is to compensate for 
that impairment. 

Thus, the actual cause of the veteran’s 
death (with the exception of deaths at- 
tributable to willful misconduct) is ir- 
relevant. For example, if a veteran, blinded 
during service, and his family derive their 
major support from the veteran’s disability 
compensation, the impact of the veteran’s 
death on the survivors is the same—loss of 
income—whether the veteran dies from a 
non-service-connected heart attack or as 
the result of a taxicab accident. (It should 
be noted that a death may be determined 
to be service connected even though it is 
“accidental”—for example, in the case of a 
death from a household fire in which the 
veteran's disability precluded his or her 
escape.) 

On July 26, 1978, the House passed H.R. 
11890, a measure having a similar purpose, 
which would entitle such survivors, where 
the service connection of the death was not 
established, to receive DIC if the veterans’ 
total and permanent disability rating had 
been in effect for 10 years or more, or con- 
tinuously from the date of discharge, but, 
in the case of a surviving spouse, only if 
the survivor had been married to the vet- 
eran for 5 years or more immediately pre- 
ceding the veteran’s death, and only if the 
veteran died from natural causes. 

On June 8, Senator Biden introduced S. 
3187, a counterpart of the House bill; and 
on June 23, 1978, Senator Tower introduced 
S. 3236, similar to the House bill but not re- 
quiring a 5-year period of marriage. 

Another bill currently pending in the Com- 
mittee, S. 13, introduced by Senator Inouye 
on January 10, 1977, would provide for the 
payment of DIC to all widows of 100-percent 
service-connected disabled veterans who died 
after December 31, 1956, of non-service-con- 
nected causes—with the benefits subject to 
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a 50-percent offset against other income 
available to the widow. 

Also pending before the Committee is S. 
1929, introduced by Senator Thurmond on 
July 26, 1977, which would extend DIC eli- 
gibility to the survivors of blinded veterans, 
regardless of the cause of the veteran's death. 

Such proposed legislation is based, as is 
this provision in the Committee bill, on 
the premise that the presence of a 100-per- 
cent service-connected disability, may reduce 
normal life expectancy and, even more im- 
portantly, so overwhelm a family as to pre- 
vent the normal accumulation of an estate 
sufficient to provide for the survivors. 

Despite the VA's strong objections to all 
of those proposals on the grounds that very 
liberal cause-of-death adjudication are al- 
ready made and that it is not a Federal re- 
sponsibility to provide DIC in cases of non- 
service-connected deaths, the Committee be- 
lieves that it is appropriate to provide bene- 
fits based on DIC rates with the level (or 
duration) of such benefits designed to pro- 
vide appropriate support to the survivors, 
primarily on the basis of the duration of 
the 100-percent rating. Where the veteran’s 
rating was in effect for a long period of time, 
the impact on the family is necessarily great- 
er; and the effect on normal life expectancy 
may also be greater. 


Burial benefits improvements 


Funeral and Burial Expenses for Service- 
Connected Deaths 


The Committee bill would provide for an 
increase of $700—from $800 to $1,500—in the 
allowance which the VA pays, at the request 
of the survivors, for funeral and burial ex- 
penses for a veteran whose death was service 
connected. 

Until 1974, there was no difference between 
the funeral and burial benefits paid to the 
survivors of veterans who died from service 
connected causes and those who died from 
non-service-connected causes. The amounts 
so provided for funeral and burial expenses 
were substantially less than the average 
funeral and burial costs in this country. In 
clear recognition of the greater Federal re- 
sponsibility for service connected deaths, the 
Congress corrected that situation, in part, by 
enacting legislation that increased substan- 
tially, from $250 to $800, by maximum allow- 
ance payable for such deaths. That legisla- 
tion, section 5(a)(2) of the National Ceme- 
teries Act of 1973 (Public Law 93-43), codi- 
fied at section 907 of title 38, tied the amount 
of allowances payable at the request of the 
survivors to the amount payable under sec- 
tion 9134(a) of title 5, United States Code 
for Federal employees who die from injuries 
sustained in the performance of their duties. 

The $800 maximum payable under that 
provision was set in 1958 and has not been 
increased despite the very substantial rise in 
funeral and burial expenses over the past 20 
years. Estimates from the National Associa- 
tion of Funeral Directors indicate that the 
average cost of a funeral (including the basic 
funeral and the casket) in 1958 was $661; 
by 1976, the cost of an average funeral has 
risen to $1,348. The Bureau of Consumer 
Protection, Federal Trade Commission, in its 
June 1978 report, entitled “Funeral Indus- 
try Practices”, indicated that funeral costs 
rise by about 8.5 percent per year, so that 
the estimated average cost of a funeral as of 
1978 is over $1,500. Moreover, these figures 
do not include the cost of an interment re- 
ceptacle, vault, or liner (the cost of these 
items range from $300 to $2,000), the cost of 
opening and closing the grave (the cost for 
this service ranges from $°0 to $100), or the 
cost of the burial p!ot (the cost for a plot 
averages from $75 to $500). By adding these 
additional costs to the cost for the basic 
funeral, the Bureau arrived at a cost figure 
(described as conservative) of nearly $2,400 
for the average total funeral today. 

The Committee believes that the highest 
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priority of the VA programs relating to burial 
and cemetery benefits should be assistance 
to the survivors of those veterans who die 
from service-connected causes. Thus, because 
the costs related to burials have risen sub- 
stantially since 1958, the Committee bill 
would increase the maximum allowance in 
such cases to $1,500 or the amount provided 
under the Federal-employee job-related- 
death provision (5 U.S.C. 8134(a) ), whichever 
is greater. 

In fiscal year 1977, 11,240 awards were made 
to survivors under this provision; for fiscal 
year 1978, 12,500 awards are projected by the 
VA, and for fiscal year 1979, 13,500 award are 
projected by the VA. 


Memorial markers for unrecovered remains 


The Committee bill also contains a provi- 
sion derived from H.R. 12257, passed by the 
House of Representatives on June 19, 1977, to 
expand entitlement for a memorial marker 
where the remains of the deceased have not 
been recovered or identified, or were buried at 
sea, to include any situations where the re- 
mains of veterans are so missing or uniden- 
tified. Under current law, the VA can provide 
such &® memorial marker (costs range ap- 
proximately from $27 to $55 in fiscal year 
1977—and approximately from $24 to $63 in 
fiscal year 1978) only for the remains of a 
service person who dies while on active duty, 
and not when the death occurs after leaving 
the service, although the survivors of all vet- 
erans whose remains are recovered are eligi- 
ble for a VA-provided headstone or marker. 
The bill eliminates this anomaly so that such 
@ marker can be provided to honor the mem- 
ory of any veteran whose remains are not 
recovered or identified. 


Title III; Miscellaneous provisions 


Extension of compensation benefits to U.S. 
citizens who fought with allies in World 
War II 

The bill provides entitlement to compensa- 
tion to Americans who, while citizens of the 
United States, volunteered during the period 


of September 1, 1939, to December 8, 1941, to 
serve in the armed forces of our allies during 
World War II and suffered service-connected 
disabilities during such service, and who are 
now citizens and residents of the United 
States. 

Background 


During the period before the United States 
entered World War JI, many Americans vol- 
unteered to serve in the Armed Forces of the 
United Kingdom and other countries with 
whom the United States was to become allied. 
Some American citizens who volunteered to 
fight in the forces of those countries when 
World War II began in Europe lost their 
American citizenship. Congress acted in 1942 
to allow such persons to regain their citizen- 
ship by taking an oath before an American 
diplomatic official (Public Law 77-513). For 
purposes of that procedure, World War II was 
deemed to have begun on September 1, 1939, 
the date of the German invasion of Poland. 
(Two days later, on September 3, 1939, Brit- 
ain and France declared war on Germany.) 

Those persons (United States citizens when 
they volunteered to serve and United States 
residents when applying for and receiving 
benefits) were made eligible for GI bill vet- 
erans’ benefits, such as educational assistance 
and home loan guarantees, by 1945 amend- 
ments to the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, which are now codified in section 
109(b) of title 38. If the country in whose 
forces they served has entered into a recip- 
rocal reimbursement agreement with the 
United States, they are also eligible for VA 
health care under section 109(a) of title 38. 
The only country which has such an agree- 
ment with the United States is the United 
Kingdom. (Section 109(a) also applies to all 
veterans of service with allies in World War 
I and II.) However, eligibility for VA disabil- 
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ity compensation was never extended to such 
persons. 

In the Committee's view, the extension of 
compensation benefits to American citizens 
who fought with our allies in World War II 
is important in order to recognize that those 
Americans who so served in the fight against 
Nazi totalitarianism and aggression and suf- 
fered disabilities in such service are deserv- 
ing of appropriate remuneration to compen- 
sate for their service-incurred disabilities. 
The compensation benefits payable by the 
allied governments are far below comparable 
VA benefits. For example, an American who 
volunteered to serve in the British forces and 
who suffered a permanent disability rated at 
100 percent, would receive from the British 
Government, depending on his service rank, 
from $2,707 per year (private) to $3,268 per 
year (major general). The comparable VA 
rate would be $9,048. 

Committee Bill Provision 


Under the Committee bill, compensation 
would be provided to these persons in the 
same manner and to the same extent as to 
veterans who served in the United States 
forces, reduced by the amount of benefits 
received from the allied government. Service 
connection would be presumed if the person 
were receiving benefits from the allied gov- 
ernment, but the VA would evaluate the 
disability according to its own rating 
schedule. 

There is little information on which to 
base an estimate of the number of persons 
who would be benefited by this provision. 
Several thousands of United States citi- 
zens—perhaps as many as 12,000—volun- 
teered to serve in the British, French, or 
other allied forces prior to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. According tc information re- 
ceived from the British Government, 2,000 
persons residing in the United States are 
currently recelying “war pension”—similar to 
VA compensation—but, of course, not all 
may be American citizens who volunteered 
during World War II. 

Medal of Honor pension increase 

The Committee incorporates from Amend- 
ment No. 3067 the provision for an increase— 
from $100 to $200—in the monthly special 
pension paid to recipients of the Medal of 
Honor. The Medal of Honor is the highest 
award for bravery an individual in the United 
States may receive. Given by the President 
in the name of Congress, it recognizes that 
the individual to whom it is awarded has 
performed a deed so valorous at the risk of 
his own life, that, had he not done it, he 
would not have been subject to justifiable 
criticism. It was established 116 years ago 
and is the first military decoration formally 
authorized by our Government as a badge of 
valor. The history of this medal, the deeds 
for which it has been awarded, and those 
who have earned it are of the greatest con- 
cern to the Nation they have served. Amidst 
the ugliness and tragedy of war, many indi- 
viduals who have been called to battle dis- 
play outstanding courage and valor and 
willingness to make sacrifices. The most 
supreme acts of heroism are recognized by 
the award of the Medal of Honor. 

To enhance the significance of this high- 
est award, and to set it apart from all others, 
Congress provided in 1918 for a monetary 
stipend, now known as special pension, pay- 
able to recipients of the Medal. In 1961, an 
increase to $100 per month was authorized. 
Since that time, the Consumer Price Index 
has more than doubled, and thvs the en- 
hancement which the special pension repre- 
sents has been seriously diminished. The 
Committee bill thus proposes to restore this 
enhancement by increasing the rate to #200 
per month, which would benefit approxi- 
mately 286 living recipients. The House 
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passed a similar measure, H.R. 11889, on 
July 26, 1978. 


Automobile assistance allowance 


The bill incorporates from Amendment No. 
3067 the provision of an increase—from 
$3,300 to $4,100—in the automobile assist- 
ance allowance provided for under chapter 
39 of title 38. Under current law, veterans 
who have suffered the service-connected loss 
or loss of use of one or both feet, or one 
or both hands, or who are blind, are entitled 
to a one-time grant of $3,300 to assist them 
in purchasing an automobile. In addition, 
the VA provides special assistance to the 
veteran in adapting the automobile to the 
veteran’s needs, as well as training in the 
use of the specially adapted automobile. 


Background 


The program of automobile assistance al- 
lowances—now chapter 39 of title 38—was 
established by the Congress in Public Law 
79-663, enacted in 1946. Under that law, 
certain disabled veterans or World War II 
(with service between December 7, 1941, and 
December 31, 1946) were provided with or 
assisted in the purchase of an automobile 
or other conveyance. Public Law 82-187, en- 
acted in 1951, extended these benefits to 
veterans of the Korean conflict—with service 
between June 27, 1950, and January 31, 1955. 
Such allowances are also provided to vet- 
erans of post-World War II peacetime peri- 
ods, and, under Public Law 95-116, enacted 
in 1977, to veterans of World War I and the 
pre-World War II peacetime period. 

Public Law 90-666, enacted in 1970, effec- 
tive on January 11, 1971, increased the max- 
imum amount payable toward the purchase 
of an automobile or other conveyance from 
$1,600 to $2,800. The law also provided, for 
the first time, for VA payment, in addition to 
the dollar grant, of the cost of necessary 
adaptive equipment, as well as of the main- 
tenance, replacement, and installation 
thereof. 

In 1975, the amount of the allowances was 
increased to $3,300 by Public Law 95-538. 
Since that time, the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) component for new automobiles has 
risen approximately 22.7 percent and will 
very likely continue to rise. 

Thus, an increase to $4,100 assures that 
the value of this benefit keeps pace with 
inflation. 


VA study of disability compensation and 
health-care benefits for former prisoners of 
war 


Recently, the Committee has become con- 
cerned about claims, particularly by former 
prisoners of war (POW’s) from World War II 
who were interned in the Pacific theater, of 
long-lasting and progressive physical and 
psychological damage attributable to the 
conditions of the internment experienced by 
former POW’'s. 

It appears that, because of the inadequate 
state of medical knowledge of various hard- 
ships suffered during internment, including 
the long-term effect of dietary deficiencies 
and unsanitary conditions, and because of the 
strong desire of former prisoners of war to 
return home as quickly as possible after 
World War II, those repatriation camps may 
have discharged veterans without thorough 
examinations and without close attention to 
their potential health problems. A major 
problem appears to be a lack of adequate 
records, necessary at a later date in order to 
establish service connection for ailments pos- 
sibly related to internment. Also, conditions 
which may have seemed relatively minor at 
the time of repatriation may have become 
progressively debilitating. Thus, thirty years 
later, a former POW suffering from a debili- 
tating disease that may well have resulted 
from his or her internment, may encounter 
extreme difficulty in proving service connec- 
tion. 
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Former prisoners of war, moreover, may 
have a higher incidence of particular types 
of diseases. A National Academy of Sciences 
study in 1974 entitled Follow-up Studies of 
World War II and Korean War Prisoners”, in- 
dicated— 

Higher rates of cardiovascular disease for 
prisoners of war interned in the Pacific thea- 
ter during World War II than for non-POW's 
who served in that theater; 

Strong statistical evidence of "K-Z syn- 
drome”, also known as “POW syndrome”, 
which is marked by severe, permanent psy- 
chological scars and nonspecific physical 
problems and is attributed to organic brain 
disease, among POW’s interned in the Pacific 
theater during World War II and during the 
Korean confiict; 

Much rtigher incidence of tuberculosis and 
other infective and parasitic diseases among 
POW's interned in the Pacific theater dur- 
ing World War II and during the Korean 
conflict than among either non-POW's who 
served in those theaters or POW’s interned 
in the European theater during World War 
II; and 

Greatly increased death rates from nutri- 
tional disorders, nerve disorders, intestine 
and liver diseases, genitourinary diseases, 
and bone diseases among POW’s interned in 
the Pacific theater during World War II. 


The Committee believes that the research 
required for such a complex issue, which in- 
cludes substantial historical analysis, can 
best be undertaken at this time by the 
agencies involved, the VA and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


Thus, the Committee bill directs the VA 
to conduct and submit to Congress, by 
March 1, 1979, a study of the disability com- 
pensation and health-care benefits accorded 
former prisoners of war. The study would 
direct the VA, in consultation with the De- 
partment of Defense, to review the pro- 
cedures used in repatriating POW’'s and to 
evaluate the adequacy of those procedures, 
including the resultant effect on the medical 
records of POW’s. The report would also con- 
tain a study of the types and severity of dis- 
abilities particularly prevalent among POW's 
in specific theaters of operation. The VA 
would also review and analyze current law, 
regulations, and procedures with regard to 
claims of former POW’s for service-con- 
nected benefits such as the VA's reasons for 
its current interpretation—that dental dis- 
abilities of former POW’s must be estab- 
lished as service-connected before the VA 
authorizes outpatient dental treatment—of 
section 612(b) (3) of title 38; and undertake 
& comparison of the treatment accorded 
former POW’s under the veterans’ benefits 
programs of other governments. Finally, the 
VA would be required to include in the re- 
port appropriate administrative and legisla- 
tive recommendations necessary to assure 
that former POW’s are awarded compensa- 
tion and health-care benefits for disabilities 
reasonably attributable to their internment, 


American Battle Monuments Commission 


The Committee bill incorporates the pro- 
visions of S. 3347, a bill introduced by Sena- 
tors Cranston and Thurmond on July 6, 1978, 
to require the continuation of the current 
practice of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission (ABMC) of hiring U.S. citizens 
as superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents of ABMC cemeteries. 

The American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion is charged with responsibility for, among 
other things, maintaining 18 cemeteries in 
Europe, the final resting place for American 
soldiers who died in Europe during World 
War I and World War II, and five cemeteries 
for American war dead in other overseas 
locations. The United States, pursuant to a 
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reservation sponsored by members of this 
Committee on the Panama Canal Neutrality 
Treaty for which instruments of ratification 
were exchanged on June 13, 1978—effective 
March 31, 1979—1s currently negotiating with 
the Republic of Panama for a sixth such 
cemetery to be located in Corozal, Panama. 
The present overseas permanent employment 
authorization for the Commission for fiscal 
year 1979 is 4 military members, 40 U.S. 
civilians, and 335 local nationals. 

The State Department has proposed that 
some of the 40 positions presently filled by 
American citizens, specifically seven superin- 
tendent positions in World War I cemeteries 
in Europe, be filled by foreign nationals. 
This change was suggested by the State De- 
partment to reduce costs by reducing the 
number of U.S. Government personnel in 
foreign countries. 

The Committee believes that, whatever 
the merit of a policy of reducing the num- 
ber of American citizens in U.S. Govern- 
ment positions overseas generally, this pro- 
posal to replace American citizens as superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents of 
cemeteries located in foreign countries for 
the purpose of honoring our overseas war 
dead is inappropriate. As a consequence, the 
Committee bill would amend the Act which 
established the ABMC (36 U.S.C. 121) to 
require that all persons employed as ceme- 
tery superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents be American citizens, as is the 
present practice. 

Tribute to veterans who served in the 

Vietnam conflict 

The Committee bill includes a provision 
which directs the Secretary of Defense to 
place a plaque in the Memorial Amphitheater 
in Arlington National Cemetery to honor 
veterans who served in the Vietnam con- 
flict. This provision is derived, without 
charge, from H.R. 12261, passed by the House 
of Representatives on July 17, 1978, and is 
supported by the Administration. The 
plaque would bear the following inscription: 

The people of the United States of America 
pay tribute to those members of its Armed 
Forces who served honorably in Southeast 
Asia during the Vietnam conflict. 

Tn order to honor further those members 
of the Armed Forces who lost their lives in 
hostile action in Southeast Asia during the 
Vietnam conflict, the Secretary is to place 
near the plaque an appropriate display of 
the Purple Heart Medal and other decora- 
tions associated with such service in Viet- 
nam. 

In the National Cemeteries Act of 1973, the 
Secretary of Defense was directed to bring 
the remains of an unidentified member of 
the Armed Forces who died in Southeast 
Asia to Arlington National Cemetery for 
burial in the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
However, because of the high effectiveness 
of identification procedures available to 
identify those who died in Vietnam, the Sec- 
retary has been thus far unable to locate an 
Unknown Soldier from among those who 
died in Vietnam. This provision, therefore, 
is intended to honor those who served in 
the Vietnam conflict and to create a present 
memorial to those who, so serving, made the 
ultimate sacrifice. 

No authorization of new budget authority 

The Committee bill contains, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, a provision clarifying 
that (except for new spending authority— 
that is, entitlements such as the compensa- 
tion, DIC, burial benefit, and automobile 
assistance rate increases and other improve- 
ments in the Committee bill) nothing in the 
bill should be construed as authorizing the 
enactment of additional new budget au- 
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thority. This provision is advisable in order 
to preclude any interpretation of the provi- 
sions as authorizing appropriations for the 
costs of implementation and thereby requir- 
ing, prior to floor consideration, a waiver by 
the Senate under section 402(a) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974, since the bill 
will be reported after May 15, 1978, and, pos- 
sibly, referral to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee under section 401(b) (2) of that act. 


Cost estimate 


In accordance with section 252(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 (Pub- 
lic Law 91-510, 91st Congress), the Commit- 
tee, based on information supplied by the 
Congressional Budget Office, estimates that 
the 5-year cost resulting from the enactment 
of the Committee bill would be $682.8 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1979; $672.8 million in 
fiscal year 1980; $663.5 million in fiscal year 
1981; $655.2 million in fiscal year 1982; and 
$647.4 million in fiscal year 1983. 


A detailed breakdown of costs and cost- 
savings, as estimated by CBO, over the 5- 
year period follows: 


Congressional Budget Office—Cost estimate 
1, Bill number: S. 2828. 


2. Bill Title: The Veterans Disability Com- 
pensation and Survivors Benefit Act of 1978. 


8. Bill status: As ordered reported by the 
Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, July 
27, 1978. 


4. Bill purpose: 
Title I 


Section 101(a) would provide a 7.3 per- 
cent increase in the rates payable for disa- 
bility compensation. 

Section 101(b) would provide that vet- 
erans receiving compensation for the loss 
or loss of use of three extremities be paid 
at the next higher rate or intermediate rate 
above his/her present level of compensation. 

Section 101(c) would provide for a special 
aid and attendance allowance of $900 per 
month for a veteran whose disabilities are 
so severe that, in absence of care by another 
person, such veteran would require hospital, 
nursing home or other residential institu- 
tional care. 

Section 102 would increase allowances for 
dependent spouses and children under dis- 
ability compensation to $87 a month for the 
first dependent and $55 monthly for each 
additional dependent. (Rates stated apply 
to dependents of a veteran rated 100-percent 
disabled.) 

Section 103 would provide that a veteran 
who has suffered the service-connected loss 
or loss of use of one paired extremity en- 
titling the veteran to a rating of 40 percent 
or more, and who has also suffered the non- 
service-connected loss or loss of use of the 
other paired extremity, which if service-con- 
nected would also be rated 40 percent or 
more, would be entitled to a percentage in- 
crease in his/her rating equal to the same 
amount that the rating would be increased 
bv virtue of bilateral impairment if both 
disabilities were service-connected. 

Section 104 would increase by 7.3 percent 
the clothing allowance payable to veterans 
whose service-connected disabilities necessi- 
tate the use of prosthetic or orthopedic de- 
vices or wheelchairs. 

Title II 

Section 201 (a) and (c) would increase by 
7.3 percent the rates payable to surviving 
spouses and children in receipt of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation (DIC). 

Section 201(b) would increase the allow- 
ance for dependent children of DIC sur- 
viving spouses to $87 for the first child and 
$55 for each additional child. 

Section 201(d) would provide for house- 
bound allowances for DIC surviving spouses 
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who, because of disability, are confined to 
their homes. 

Section 202 would increase by 7.3 percent 
the rates payable to DIC surviving children 
where there is no surviving spouse entitled. 

Section 203 would increase by 7.3 percent 
the rates payable to DIC surviving children 
who have attained the age of 18 but who are 
still entitled to benefits by virtue of being 
permanently incapable of self-support or in 
school, 

Section 204 would clarify certain defini- 
tions and accounting provisions. 

Section 205 would extend eligibility for 
full DIC benefits to surviving spouses of vet- 
erans who did not die of service-connected 
causes but who at the time of death were 
rated permanently and totally disabled and 
had been so rated for 20 years or more prior 
to the veteran's death, or for 10 years or 
more if such rating was continuous from the 
date of the veteran’s discharge. Limited eligi- 
bility for DIC benefits would be extended to 
surviving spouses of veterans who were rated 
permanently and totally disabled at the time 
of death, but where such rating had been 
effective for less than 20 years. Such surviving 
spouses could elect to receive benefits in 
either of two ways: 1.) full benefits could be 
paid for the same number of months as the 
number of months that the veteran was 
rated permanently and totally disabled or 2.) 
reduced benefits could be paid throughout 
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6. Basis for estimate: 
Title I 

Section 101(a): The cost of the 7.3 percent 
increase in disability compensation rates was 
calculated by multiplying the number of 
veterans at each disability rating level by the 
increase in payment for that level. 

Section 101(b): According to VA figures, 
there are 727 veterans receiving compensa- 
tion for the loss or loss of use of three ex- 
tremities. It is estimated that these veterans 
would receive an average increase in benefits 
of $290 a month. 

Section 101(c) : Since the determination of 
eligibility for the special aid and attendance 
allowance would have to be made on a case- 
by-case basis, the number of veterans who 
would qualify cannot be estimated precisely. 
This estimate assumes 3,000 eligibles a year. 

Sections 102 and 201(b): The cost of the 
new dependents allowances for disability 
compensation and dependency and indem- 
nity compensation was estimated by multi- 
plying the number of dependents in each 
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the lifetime of the surviving spouse (assum- 
ing she/he remains otherwise eligible). The 
amount of the reduced benefit would be com- 
puted as follows: the amount of the full DIC 
benefits for which the surviving spouse would 
otherwise be entitled would be multiplied 
by the number derived by dividing the num- 
ber of months that the veteran was rated 
permanently and totally disabled by the 
number of months of life expectancy of the 
surviving spouse at the time of the veteran's 
death. 

Section 206 would extend eligibility for 
memorial markers to veterans who die and 
whose bodies are not recovered. 

Section 207 would extend eligibility for 
DIC benefits to surviving children of per- 
manently and totally disabled veterans who 
did not die of service-connected causes, un- 
der the same provisions as applicable to sur- 
viving spouses in section 205. 

Section 208 would increase from $800 to 
$1,500 the maximum burial benefit available 
for veterans dying of service-connected 
causes, 

Title III 

Section 301 would extend eligibility for 
disability compensation to American citi- 
zens who volunteered, during the period of 
September 1, 1939 to December 8, 1941, to 
serve in the armed forces of U.S. allies dur- 
ing World War II and suffered service-con- 
nected disabilities during such service. The 


5. COST ESTIMATE 


{By fiscal years, in millions of dollars) 
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amount of such compensation benefits would 
be reduced by the amount of any similar 
benefits received from the allied government. 

Section 302 would increase from $100 to 
$200 the amount of the special monthly pen- 
sion payable to all Medal of Honor recipients. 

Section 303 would increase from $3,300 to 
$4,100 the maximum automobile assistance 
allowance available to certain disabled vet- 
erans. 

Section 304 would direct the VA to conduct 
a study of the disability compensation and 
health care benefits accorded former prison- 
ers of war. 

Section 305 would require that superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents of 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
cemeteries be American citizens. 

Section 306 would provide for placement 
of a plaque honoring Vietnam-era service- 
men in Trophy Hall of the Memorial Amphi- 
theater at Arlington National Cemetery. 

Section 307 specifies that, with the excep- 
tion of new spending authority, nothing in 
this bill should be construed as providing 
new budget authority. 

Title IV 

Section 401 specifies that all amendments 
made to title 38, U.S.C. by this bill would 
be effective on October 1, 1978. All other pro- 


visions would be effective on the date of en- 
actment. 
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payment category by the amount of increase 
for that category. 

Section 103: There are no data available 
upon which to base an estimate of the num- 
ber of veterans who have lost, or lost the use 
of, one paired extremity due to service-con- 
nected causes and have also lost, or lost the 
use of, the other paired extremity as a result 
of non-service-connected causes. Since, how- 
ever, the probability of losing an extremity 
in civilian life is quite low, it is reasonable 
to assume that the number of cases affected 
by this provision would be insignificant. 

Section 104; There are approximately 
63,000 veterans receiving clothing allowances. 
All such veterans would be eligible for the 
increased benefit. 

Title II 

Sections 101(a), 201(c), 202 and 203: The 
number of DIC recipients in each payment 
category were multiplied by tne increase in 
payment for the category to estimate the 
cost of the increase in DIC rates. 

Section 201(d): It is not possible to esti- 
mate precisely the number of DIC surviving 
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spouses who would be eligible for house- 
bound allowances, as no surviving spouse 
groups are now eligible for such benefits. A 
comparison with the number of compensa- 
tion veterans who receive housebound allow- 
ances would not be valid, since all such vet- 
erans have service-connected disabilities. Of 
veterans receiving pension, 3.7 percent also 
receive housebound allowances. Unlike pen- 
sion veterans, however, DIC widows need not 
be disabled, elderly, or needy. It can, there- 
fore, be assumed that a much lower percent- 
age of DIC widows would be eligible for this 
benefit. A rate of 0.8 percent was used for 
this estimate. 

Sections 205 and 207: The estimate of the 
cost of these two sections is somewhat rough 
since much of the data needed to estimate 
the cost precisely is not available. According 
to the VA study. “Total Service-Connected 
Disability and Cause of Death” (September 
1976), 22 percent of denied DIC claims were 
survivors of veterans who had been rated 
permanently and totally disabled for 20 years 
or more. Although the study does not include 
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data on claims of veterans who were rated 
100 percent for 10 years or more and contin- 
uously since the date of discharge, it is as- 
sumed that this category would cover an 
additional 8 percent of denied DIC claims. 
Under these assumptions, there would be ap- 
proximately 6,400 new cases eligible for full 
DIC rates as a result of this provision. 

Based on the median age of such veterans 
at the time of death (60 years of age; it is 
assumed that the spouse would be approxi- 
mately 3 years younger), the average life ex- 
pectancy of white U.S. females (78 years), 
and the median number of years that such 
veterans were rated 100 percent (8.8 years), it 
is estimated that 200 new cases would elect 
full benefits for a limited time period and 
1,600 cases would elect reduced benefits (es- 
timated at 40 percent of full rates) for the 
remainder of their lives. 

Section 206: Since the number of veterans 
whose remains are not recovered after their 
deaths would be quite low and the cost of 
memorial markers is small, the cost of this 
provision should not be significant, 

Section 208: According to VA figures, there 
are approximately 11,000 claims for service- 
connected burial benefits each year. 


Section 210: The cost of this provision 

would be insignificant, 
Title III 

Section 301: According to figures supplied 
by the Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
compensation benefits under this provision 
would be extended to approximately 1,000 
cases at an average cost of $1,500 a year. 


Section 303: There are currently approxi- 
mately 1,700 claims for automobile assist- 
ance allowances each year that would be ell- 
gible for the higher benefit. 

Section 304: Given the time frame necessi- 
tated by the deadline for fillng thr report 
on this bill, it was not possible to obtain 
from VA an estimate of the cost of this 
study. Since, however, Section 306 specifies 
that no new budget authority (other than 
spending authority) is authorized by this 
bill, the study must be made within the 
confines of the current VA budget request. 


Section 305: Since this provision would not 
affect total employment or pay levels, it 
would have no cost. 


Required budget authority.—Although this 
bill would result in additional future Federal 
liabilities through extensions of certain en- 
titlements, the bill would require subsequent 
appropriation action to provide the necessary 
budget authority. The figures shown in the 
cost estimate above as “Required Budget Au- 
thority” represent that amount of budget 
authority needed to cover the estimated out- 
lays that would result from the enactment 
of S. 2828. 

7. Estimate comparison: None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate: None. 

9. Estimate prepared by K. W. Shepherd. 

10. Estimate approved by G. Nuckols, for 
James L. Blum, Assistant Director for Budget 
Analysis. 


REGULATORY IMPACT STATEMENT 


In compliance with paragraph 5 of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has made 
an evaluation of the regulatory impact which 
would be incurred in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Committee bill. The results of 
that evaluation are described below accord- 
ing to the first three titles of the bill: I—Vet- 
erans’ disability compensation increases and 
other improvements; II—Dependency and 
indemnity compensation increases and other 
improvements for survivors; IlI—Miscella- 
neous provisions. Title IV (Effective dates) 
is expected to have no regulatory impact. 


A. Estimate of the numbers of individuals 
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and businesses who would be regulated, and 
a determination of the groups and classes of 
such individuals and businesses: 

Title I.—Title I, which provides for rate in- 
creases and improvements in the service- 
connected disability compensation program, 
would not result in the regulation of any 
individuals or businesses. 

Title II,—Title II, which provides for rate 
increases and improvements in the depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation program, 
a new program of benefits for the survivors 
of certain totally disabled veterans, and im- 
provements in the burial benefits program, 
would not result in the regulation of any in- 
dividuals or businesses. 

Title 111.—Title III, which contains mis- 
cellaneous improvements in certain service- 
connected programs, entitlement to disability 
compensation for certain allied veterans, an 
increase in the Medal of Honor pension, 4 
memorial for veterans who served in Viet- 
nam, and a continuation of the present prac- 
tice of employing United States citizens to 
serve as superintendents in United States 
cemeteries abroad, would not result in the 
regulation of any individuals or businesses. 

B. Determination of the economic im- 
pact of such regulations on individuals, con- 
sumers, and businesses affected: 

As indicated above, there would be no 
such regulations, 

C. Determination of the impact on the 
personal privacy of the individuals affected: 

Titles I, II, and I1],—Certain financial and 
other personal disclosures would be required 
of all persons applying for or receiving bene- 
fits under section 301 of the Committee bill, 
which would entitle certain allied veterans 
to disability compensation. Such disclosures 
would include information about income 
received from an allied government and other 
information necessary to establish eligibil- 
ity, and would generally have a significant 
impact on the personal privacy of the af- 
fected individuals only with respect to fl- 
nancial matters, 

D. Determination of the amount of addi- 
tional paperwork that will result from regu- 
lations to be promulgated under the bill: 

Titles I, II, and I1I.—Regulatory changes 
anticipated under the Committee bill will 
generate little if any additional paperwork. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF 8. 2828 
AS REPORTED 
SECTION 1 


Provides that this Act may be cited as 
the “Veterans Disability Compensation and 
Survivors Benefits Improvements Act of 
1978". 

TITLE I—VETERANS DISABILITY COM- 

PENSATION INCREASES AND OTHER 

IMPROVEMENTS 


SECTION 101 


Subsection (a) of section 101 would 
amend subsections (a) through (s) of sec- 
tion 314, title 38, United States Code, re- 
lating to the rates of disability compensation, 
to increase the basic monthly rates of com- 
pensation paid to veterans with disabilities 
rated from 10 to 100 percent and other rates 
provided for in that section. Currently, a 
veteran with a 10-percent disability receives 
$41 monthly; and a veteran with a disability 
rated as total—100 percent—receives $754 
monthly. Those rates would be increased to 
$44 and $809, respectively, by the Commit- 
tee bill, and the rates for disabilities rated 
20 to 90 percent would be increased pro- 
portionately. This section would also in- 
crease by 7.3 percent the higher rates of 
compensation authorized under subsections 
(1) through (0) of such section, for certain 
combinations of severe disabilities, the aid- 
and-attendance allowance rate authorized 
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under subsection (r), the household rate 
authorized under subsection (s), and the 
limitation on the total amount payable 
monthly to a veteran entitled to compen- 
sation under subsection (k). Also, the maxi- 
mum amount payable monthly to a veteran 
under subsection (p), which authorizes the 
Administrator to pay the next higher rate 
or intermediate rate to a veteran whose dis- 
abilities exceed the requirements prescribed 
in such section 314, or who is both blind 
and deaf, would be increased by 7.3 percent, 
from $1,312 to $1,408. 

Subsection (b) of section 101 would fur- 
ther amend subsection (p) of section 314 to 
authorize an increase in the rate of compen- 
sation payable to a veteran who has suffered 
the anatomical loss or loss of use, or a com- 
bination of loss and loss of use, of three ex- 
tremities. Thus, a veteran who has suffered 
such a severe combination of disabilities 
would be entitled to compensation at the 
next rate or intermediate rate higher than 
such veteran's present rate, but in no event 
exceeding $1,408, the maximum rate author- 
ized under such subsection, as amended by 
subsection (a) of this section. 

Subsection (c) of section 101 would further 
amend subsection (r) of section 314, relating 
to rates of disability compensation to provide 
for a special aid and attendance allowance of 
$900, payable monthly to a veteran entitled to 
compensation under subsection (0) of sec- 
tion 314 or to the maximum rate authorized 
under subsection (p), if the Administrator 
makes an express finding that the veteran is 
in need of the special ald and attendance of 
another person and that in the absence 
thereof, the veteran would require hospitall- 
zation, nursing home care, or other residen- 
tial institutional care, Under existing law, a 
veteran compensated under subsection (0) or 
at the maximum rate under subsection (p) 
who is in need of regular aid and attendance 
receives $563 per month for such purpose (in- 
creased to $604 under subsection (a) of this 
section). Although all such veterans are very 
seriously disabled, the aid and attendance 
allowances payable to them are not condi- 
tioned on a finding that in the absence of 
care by another person they would require 
institutional care. 

Subsection (d) of section 101 would au- 
thorize the Administrator to increase by 7.3 
percent the rates of disability compensation 
payable to persons within the purview of sec- 
tion 10 of Public Law 85-857 who do not re- 
ceive compensation under chapter 11 of title 
38. Public Law 85-857 generally codified in 
title 38 of the United States Code the laws 
relating to veterans’ benefits; and section 10 
of that law provided that any individual who 
was receiving benefits as a veteran on De- 
cember 31, 1958, under public laws adminis- 
tered by the VA but not so codified, was to 
continue to receive benefits at the rates pay- 
able under such public laws or under cor- 
responding provisions of title 38, whichever 
is the greater, as long as he or she remains 
eligible. 

SECTION 102 


Clause (1) of section 102 would amend sec- 
tion 315 of title 38, relating to additional 
compensation—"dependents’ allowances"— 
payable monthly to a totally disabled veteran 
who has dependents, to increase substantially 
those allowances. Under current law, a vet- 
eran so disabled who has a spouse, but no 
child, receives allowances of $46 per month; 
if the married veteran has one child, the 
amount is $77; if two children, $98; if three 
children, $120; and if more than three chil- 
dren, $120 plus $22 for each child in excess of 
three. Also under current law, a totally dis- 
abled veteran who has no spouse receives a 
monthly allowance of $30 for one child, $52 
for two children, $77 for three children, and 
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$22 for each child in excess of three. Under 
the Committee bill, a totally disabled veteran 
would receive an allowance of $87 per month 
for the first dependent (whether a spouse or 
child) and $55 per month for each additional 
dependent (child). 

Under paragraph (2) of section 315, the 
additional compensation payable to veterans 
rated from 50- to 90-percent disabled is pro- 
rated, so that, for example, a veteran rated at 
50 percent would receive 50 percent of the 
amounts specified in paragraph (1) of such 
section. The method of prorating the amounts 
of additional compensation payable to veter- 
ans rated from 50- to 90-percent disabled 
would not be altered by the Committee bill. 

Clauses (2) and (3) of section 102 amend 
paragraph (1) of section 315 by deleting ex- 
isting clauses (C) through (G) of such para- 
graph and by redesignating existing clauses 
(H), (I), and (J) of such paragraph as 
clauses (C), (D), and (E), respectively. 

Clauses (4), (5), and (6) of section 102 
would amend clauses (C), (D), and (E) of 
paragraph (1) of section 315 (as redesignated 
by clause (3) of this section) in order to in- 
crease by 7.3 percent the amount of the de- 
pendents’ allowance payable monthly to a 
totally disabled veteran who has a dependent 
parent or parents, from $37 (for each such 
parent) to $40; to such a veteran who has a 
severely disabled spouse, from $83 to $89; or 
to such a veteran who has a child of age 18 
or over who is pursuing a course of education 
at an approved educational institution, from 
$70 to $75. 

SECTION 103 

Subsection (a) of section 103 would amend 
section 360 of title 38, relating to special con- 
sideration for certain cases of blindness, bi- 
lateral kidney involvement, or bilateral deaf- 
ness, to add a new subsection (b), as follows: 

New subsection (b) of section 360. Pro- 
vides for special consideration in the case of 
& veteran “vho has suffered. the service-con- 
nected loss or loss of use of an extremity, so 
as to entitle the veteran to a rating of not less 
than 40 percent, and has also suffered the 
non-service-connected loss or loss of use of 
the paired extremity, not a result of the vet- 
eran’s own willful misconduct, if the non- 
service-connected disability is such that it 
would, if service-connected, entitle the vet- 
eran to a rating of not less than 40 percent. 
In such a case, the veteran’s service-con- 
nected disability is to be increased by the 
percentage that would be added to the com- 
bined value of both disabilities if both were 
service-connected and were independentlv 
rated in the same manner in which the Ad- 
ministrator would add such percentage to 
the combined value of less than total bilat- 
eral service-connected paired disabilities. 
Thus, the disability rating of any veteran 
made eligible for such special consideration 
would be increased by approximately 10 per- 
centage points, entitling the veteran to the 
appropriate monthly rate of compensation 
for the increased rating under sections 314 
and 315 of title 38, as amended by sections 
101 and 102. respectively, of the Committee 
bill. There is no comparable provision in 
current law. but existing section 360 provides 
that geverally a veteran with— 

(1) Service-connected blindness of one 
eye and non-service-connected blindness of 
the other eye, 

(2) Service-connected loss or loss of use of 
one kidney and non-service-connected severe 
involvement of the other kidney resulting in 
total disability, or 

(3) Service-connected total deafness in 
one ear and non-service-connected total 
deafness in the other ear, shall be compen- 
sated as if the entire disability were service 
connected. 
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Subsections (b) and (c) of section 103 
would amend the catchline of section 360 to 
reflect the insertion of new subsection (b) 
of section 360 and the table of sections at 
the beginning of chapter 11 of title 38 to 
reflect the amendment to the catchline. 

SECTION 104 

Would amend section 362 of title 38 to 
increase by 7.3 percent the annual clothing 
allowance payable to a veteran receiving 
compensation whose disability requires the 
use of a prosthetic or orthopedic appliance 
or appliances, including a wheelchair, that 
tends to wear out or tear the veteran's 
clothing. 

TITLE II—DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION INCREASE AND OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS FOR SURVIVORS 

SECTION 201 

Subsection (a) of section 201 would amend 
subsection (a) of section 411 of title 38, 
relating to dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation (DIC) for a surviving spouse of a 
veteran who died as a result of service-con- 
nected disability, to increase by 7.3 percent 
the DIC benefit payable monthly to such a 
surviving spouse. Under current law, DIC 
benefits are paid according to the pay grade— 
service rank—of the decreased veteran; and 
the amounts range from $277 per month for 
the surviving spouse of a veteran who had 
attained the grade of E-1 to $708 for the 
surviving spouse of a veteran who had at- 
tained the grade O-10. Those rates would 
be increased to $297 and $760, respectively 
under the Committee bill; and proportionate 
increases would be provided for in the inter- 
mediate rates and in the rates payable to 
the surviving spouses of veterans who had 
served in the positions specified in foot- 
notes 1 and 2 to the table of grades and 
rates in existing section 411. 

Subsection (b) of section 201 would 
amend subsection (b) of section 411 in order 
to increase substantially the dependents’ al- 
lowance payable to a surviving spouse re- 
ceiving DIC who has one or more children 
under the age of 18. If the surviving spouse 
has one child, the monthly DIC amount 
would be increased by $87, with $55 added 
for each additional child. Under current law, 
such increase is $33 for each child. 

Subsection (c) of section 201 would amend 
subsection (c) of section 411 of title 38 in 
order to increase by 7.3 percent, from $83 
to $89, the additional amount of DIC pay- 
able monthly to a surviving spouse who is 
a patient in a nursing home or helpless or 
blind or so nearly helpless or blind as to 
require the regular aid and attendance of 
another person. 

Subsection (d) of section 201 would 
further amend section 411 of such title to 
add a new subsection (d), as follows: 

New subsection (d) of section 411, Provides 
that the DIC payable monthly to a surviv- 
ing spouse who is so disabled as to be per- 
manently housebound, but not in need of 
regular aid and attendance, shall be in- 
creased by $45; and that, for purposes of 
this subsection, the requirement of “per- 
manently housebound” would be met with 
the surviving spouse is substantially con- 
fined to such surviving spouse’s house 
(ward or clinical areas, if institutionalized) 
or immediate premises by reason of dis- 
ability or disabilities reasonably certain to 
continue for the remainder of such surviv- 
ing spouse’s life. 

SECTION 202 

Would amend section 413 to provide a 7.3- 
percent increase in the rates of DIC payable 
for the veteran’s children where no surviving 
spouse is entitled. Currently, the rates are 
$140 for one child, $201 for two children, and 
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$259 for three children, plus $52 per month 
for each additional child. The Committee bill 
would provide rates of $150, $216, and $278, 
respectively, with $56 for each additional 
child. 

SECTION 203 

Clause (1) of section 203 would amend sec- 
tion 414(a) to provide a 7.3-percent increase, 
from $83 to $89 per month, in the additional 
allowance payable to a child eligible for DIC 
who has attained the age of 18 and who be- 
came permanently incapable of self-support 
before reaching age 18. 

Clause (2) of section 203 would amend sec- 
tion 414(b) to provide a 7.3 percent Increase, 
from $140 to $150 per month, in the DIC 
payable, concurrently with the payment of 
DIC to a surviving spouse, to a surviving 
child who has attained the age of 18 and who 
became permanently incapable of self-sup- 
port before reaching age 18. 

Clause (3) of section 203 would amend sec- 
tion 414(c) to provide a 7.3-percent increase, 
from $71 to $76, in the additional DIC pay- 
able, concurrently with the payment of DIC 
to a surviving spouse, to a surviving child 
pursuing a course of education approved un- 
der existing section 104. 

SECTION 204 


Subsection (a) of section 204 would amend 
chapter 13 of title 38, entitled “Dependency 
and Indemnity Compensation for Service- 
Connected Deaths”, to add a new section 405 
(“Special determinations"), as follows: 

New section 405: Subsection (a). Provides 
that in any case under chapter 11 in which 
the Administrator must determine a number 
of months, the calendar month in which a 
veteran is rated as totally disabled, a veteran 
died, or a child will attain age 21 shall be 
considered as one full month. This provision 
is necessary for the administration of new 
sections 411A and 414A, as added by sections 
205 and 206, respectively, of the Committee 
bill. 

Subsection (b). Provides that where a 
monthly rate would contain a fraction of a 
dollar, the amount would be rounded to the 
next higher dollar. This provision would 
facilitate the administration of new sections 
411A and 414A, as added by sections 205 and 
206, respectively, of the bill, 

Subsection (b) of section 204 would amend 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 13 to refiect the insertion of new 
section 405. 

SECTION 205 

Subsection (a) of section 205 would amend 
chapter 13 of title 38 to add a new section 
411A (“Benefits for surviving spouses of cer- 
tain totally disabled veterans”), as follows: 

New section 411A: Subsection (a). Pro- 
vides that benefits under chapter 13 (the 
DIC chapter) shall be paid, as provided in 
subsection (b) of new section 411A, to the 
surviving spouse of a veteran who at the 
time of death had a disability or disabilities 
rated as total, not counting any increase in 
the rating by reason of “individual unem- 
ployability”, where the veteran did not die 
as the result of the veteran’s or surviving 
spouse’s misconduct and the Administrator 
has not determined that the veteran's death 
resulted from service-connected disability. 
(In the schedule of rating disabilities found 
in part 4 of title 38 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations, section 4.16 provides that the 
Administrator may make a determination in 
an individual case that a veteran should be 
paid at the 100-percent rate, even though 
the veteran’s disability or disabilities are 
such that his or her schedular rating is less 
than 100 percent.) 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (bd). Provides 
for benefits at the full DIC rate and in the 
same manner and to the same extent as DIC 
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benefits are paid to the surviving spouses of 
veterans who died as the result of service- 
connected disabilities, to be paid to the 
surviving spouse of a veteran who, immedi- 
ately prior to death, had been (1) continu- 
ously rated totally disabled for 20 or more 
years, or (2) rated totally disabled for 10 or 
more years continuously since the date of 
discharge. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (b). Provides 
for benefits to be paid to surviving spouses of 
veterans rated as totally disabled at the time 
of death for continuous periods other than 
those described in paragraph (1) of the new 
subsection, Benefits would be paid in the 
same manner and to the same extent as DIC 
benefits are paid to the surviving spouses of 
veterans who died as the result of service- 
connected disability, but only on the basis of 
either of the following alternatives, between 
which the surviving spouse could elect: (1) 
payment of the full DIC rate for the number 
of months equal to the number of months 
immediately preceding death, during which 
the veteran was continuously receiving com- 
pensation at the 100-percent rate, or (2) 
monthly payments for life based on the 
amount payable under option (1) spread out 
over the actuarially expected life of the sur- 
viving spouse (the monthly amount being 
calculated by multiplying the current appli- 
cable DIC monthly rate by the number de- 
rived by dividing the number of months the 
veteran had been continuously rated totally 
disabled by the estimated number of months 
of remaining life expectancy of the surviving 
spouse at the time of the veteran’s death 
(based on standard mortality tables). Thus, 
for example, if the veteran was so rated for 
168 months (9 years) and the remaining life 
expectancy of the surviving spouse was 216 
months (18 years) when the veteran died, the 
surviving spouse could elect to receive bene- 
fits (1) at the full DIC rate for 9 years or 
(2) at 50 percent (108+216=50 percent) of 
the full DIC rate for as long as he or she 
lives. The surviving spouse's election of either 


of these options would be irrevocable once 
benefits are paid pursuant to the election, 
and in no case could benefits paid under this 
paragraph exceed DIC benefits. 


Subsection (c). Provides that surviving 
spouses receiving benefits under this new sec- 
tion would be entitled to all payments un- 
der, and the benefit of, all other provisions 
of title 38, except DIC benefits, and other 
laws, to which surviving spouses receiving 
DIC benefits are entitled. Thus, benefits un- 
der new section 411A would be treated like 
DIC benefits for all purposes under law and 
there could be no duplicate payments of both 
DIC and benefits under the new section. 

Subsection (b) of section 205 would amend 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 13 to reflect the insertion of new sec- 
tion 411A. 

SECTION 206 


Would amend section 412(b) of title 38, 
providing for the payment of DIC to surviv- 
ing spouses who have children at VA pension 
rates under chapter 15 in those cases in which 
such pension would be payable at a higher 
rate, to clarify that a surviving spouse receiv- 
ing benefits under the option set forth at 
subsection (b)(2)(B) of new 411A, as added 
by section 205(a) of the bill, (proportionate 
monthly benefits payable for life) could not 
receive greater section 411A benefits by virtue 
of existing section 412(b). 

SECTION 207 

Subsection (a) of section 207 would amend 
chapter 13 of title 38 to add a new section 
414A (“Benefits for surviving children of cer- 
tain totally disabled veterans”), as follows: 

New section 414A: Subsection (a). Provides 
that benefits under chapter 13 shall be paid 
to the surviving children, where there is no 
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surviving spouse, of a veteran who was rated 
totally disabled, as specified in new section 
411A(a) (as added by section 206(a) of the 
bill), immediately prior to death and whose 
death has not been found by the VA to be the 
result of a service-connected disability. Such 
benefits would be payable to such surviving 
children (in equal shares) at the rates pro- 
vided for in subsections (b) and (c) of this 
new section, but no such benefit would be 
payable to any child if the veteran's death 
resulted from the willful misconduct of the 
veteran or such child. 


Paragraph 1 of subsection (b). Provides for 
benefits at the full DIC rate, and in the same 
manner and to the same extent as DIC bene- 
fits are paid to surviving children, to the 
child or children of a veteran who immediate- 
ly prior to death had been (1) continuously 
rated totally disabled for 20 or more years, 
or (2) rated totally disabled for 10 or more 
years continuously from the date of dis- 
charge. 

Paragraph 2 of subsection (b). Provides 
that in cases in which the veteran had been 
rated as totally disabled immediately prior 
to death but not for a period meeting the 
requirements of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, benefits shall be paid in the same 
manner and to the same extent as DIC bene- 
fits are paid to surviving children, except 
that the monthly amount payable to a sur- 
viving child would be determined by multi- 
plying the current applicable DIC rate by 
the number derived py dividing the number 
of months the veteran was rated totally dis- 
abled by the number of months remaining 
before the child attains age 21. For example, 
if the veteran was rated totally disabled for 
72 months (6 years) and the child is age 13, 
or 96 months (8 years) from attaining age 
21 when the veteran dies, the child would 
receive benefits of 75 percent (72+96=75 
percent) of the DIC rate until the child 
reaches age 18, or age 23 if attending an ap- 
proved school. However, in no case could 
benefits under new section 414A exceed the 
DIC benefit that would be payable if the 
Administrator had determined that the vet- 
eran’s death had resulted from service-con- 
nected causes. 


Subsection (c). Provides that benefits un- 
der new section 414A would be paid at the 
full DIC rate to any child of a veteran who 
was rated totally disabled at the time of 
death (not counting any increase in rating 
due to “individual unemployability”) if the 
child became permanently incapable of self- 
support before reaching the age of 18. 

Subsection (d). Provides that surviving 
children receiving benefits under this new 
section would be entitled to all payments 
under, and the benefit of all other provisions 
of law under title 38, except DIC benefits, 
and other laws, to which surviving children 
receiving DIC are entitled. Thus, benefits 
under new section 414A would be treated like 
DIC benefits for all purposes under law, and 
there could be no duplicate payments of 
both DIC and benefits under the new sec- 
tion. 


Subsection (b) of section 207 would amend 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 13 to refiect the insertion of new 
section 414A. 

SECTION 208 


Would amend section 907 of title 38, relat- 
ing to allowances for the funeral and burial 
of veterans whose deaths are service-con- 
nected, to increase the amount of the allow- 
ance payable, at the request of the survivors 
of such veterans, to $1,500 or the amount 
equal to the amount payable, under section 
8134(a) of title 5, United States Code, for 
the funeral and burial expenses of a Federal 
employee who dies from an injury sustained 
in the performance of duty, whichever is the 
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greater. Under current law, the allowance 
for the funeral and burial expenses for such 
veterans is payable and has been, since 1974, 
at the same amount, presently $800, as is 
authorized under section 8134(a) of title 5 
(enacted in 1959). 

SECTION 209 

Would amend section 906(b) of title 38, 
relating to the provision of memorial mark- 
ers, to authorize memorial markers to honor 
the memories of veterans whose remains are 
unrecoverable. Under current law, such 
markers are authorized only in the case of 
persons who die while on active duty and 
whose remains are not recoverable. 

TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SECTION 301 

Would amend subsection (b) of section 
109 of title 38, relating to benefits for certain 
discharged members of the armed forces of 
certain governments allied with the United 
States in World War II, to add a new para- 
graph (2), as follows: 

New paragraph (2) of section 109(b) : Sub- 
paragraph (A). Provides that service-con- 
nected disability compensation benefits 
under chapter 11 of title 38 shall be paid to 
any person who (1) after August 31, 1939, 
and before December 8, 1941, entered the 
active service of the armed forces of any 
government allied with the United States 
during World War II, (2) was at the time 
of entering such service a citizen of the 
United States, and (3) suffered a service- 
connected disability or disabilities during 
such service prior to the end of World War 
II. (The term “service-connected” is defined, 
for purposes of title 38, at section 101(16); 
and the definition here provided incorporates 
the term “in line of duty”, which is defined 
in 105.) Compensation benefits would be paid 
in the same manner and to the same extent as 
to veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
United States as if the disability or dis- 
abilities had been suffered during active 
military, naval, or air service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Any benefits 
payable would be reduced by the amount of 
any benefits received from the allied govern- 
ment on account of the disability. No bene- 
fits would be paid, however, to any person 
who is not a citizen and resident of the 
United States. 

Subparagraph (B). Authorizes the Admin- 
istrator to make an independent evaluation 
of any disabilities compensable under sub- 
paragraph (A) of this new paragraph; pro- 
vides that. in the case of a person receiving 
benefits from an allied government for a dis- 
ability, service connection of that disability 
shall be conclusively presumed; and requires 
appropriate certifications and other proofs 
from any person applying for compensation 
under this new paragraph, including infor- 
mation concerning monetary benefits, if any, 
received from the allied government. 

SECTION 302 

Would amend section 562 of title 38, re- 
lating to the special pension paid to recipi- 
ents of the Medal of Honor, to increase— 
from $100 to $200—the monthly rate of the 
special pension. 

SECTION 303 

Would amend subsection (a) of section 
1902 of title 38, relating to the automobile 
assistance allowance payable to veterans with 
certain severe service-connected disabilities 
for the purchase of an automobile, to in- 
crease the amount of the allowance from 
3,300 to $4,100. 

SECTION 304 

Subsection (a) of section 304 would re- 
quire the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
in consultation with the Secretary of De- 
fense, to carry out a comprehensive study of 
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the disability compensation awarded to, and 
health-care needs of, veterans who are former 
prisoners of war. The study must include— 

(1) Descriptions and analyses of repatri- 
ation procedures for former prisoners of war, 
including physical examinations performed, 
and the adequacy of such procedures and 
the resultant medical records of former 
prisoners of war; 

(2) The types and severity of disabilities 
particularly prevalent among former prison- 
ers of war in various theaters at various 
times; 

(3) A description and analysis of the VA’s 
precedures in determining eligibility for dis- 
ability compensation and health-care bene- 
fits, including analyses of the use of current 
statutory and regulatory provisions specif- 
ically relating to former prisoners of war; 
and 

(4) A comparison of benefits accorded for- 
mer prisoners of war under the benefit pro- 
grams of governments allied with the United 
States. 

Subsection (b) of section 304 would re- 
quire the VA to report to the Congress and 
the President, not later than March 1, 1979, 
the results of the study required by sub- 
section (a) of this section, together with 
recommendations for administrative and 
legislative actions necessary to assure that 
former prisoners of war receive compensa- 
tion benefits and health care for all disabil- 
ities reasonably attributable to their 
internment. 

SECTION 305 


Would amend the Act that created the 
American Battle Monuments Commission (36 
U.S.C. 121) to add a provision requiring the 
continuation of the current ABMC practice 
of hiring U.S. citizens as cemetery superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents for 
ABMC cemeteries. All such cemeteries are 
located overseas. 


SECTION 306 


Would direct the Secretary of Defense to 
place in the Memorial Amphitheater in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery a memorial plaque 
bearing the following inscription: “The peo- 
ple of the United States of America pay 
tribute to those members of its Armed Forces 
who served honorably in Southeast Asia dur- 
ing the Vietnam conflict.” In order to honor 
further those members of the Armed Forces 
who lost their lives in hostile action in 
Southeast Asia during the Vietnam conflict, 
this section also directs the Secretary to place 
near the plaque an appropriate display of 
the medals, ribbons, and decorations asso- 
ciated with service in Southeast Asia during 
the Vietnam conflict. 

SECTION 307 

Would clarify that none of the provisions 
of the Committee bill, other than the amend- 
ments to title 38, United States Code, pro- 
viding for new spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c) (2)(c) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 (Public Law 94-344), 
shall be deemed either directly or indirectly 
to authorize the enactment of new budget 
authority. 

TITLE IV—EFFECTIVE DATES 
SECTION 401 


Would provide that the amendments made 
by the bill to title 38, United States Code, 
would be effective on October 1, 1978, and 
that other provisions would be effective upon 
enactment of the Committee bill. 


RECORD OF VOTES CAST IN COMMITTEE 


Pursuant to section 133(b) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
announcement is made that the Members of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, on July 
27, 1978, voted, 9 to 0, in favor of a motion to 
report S. 2828, as amended, favorably to the 
Senate. 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
pending measure would entail the fol- 
lowing costs over the next 5 years, as 
more fully described in the committee re- 
port excerpts just printed in the RECORD, 
$682.8 million for fiscal year 1979; $672.8 
million for fiscal year 1980; $663.5 million 
for fiscal year 1981; $655.2 million for fis- 
cal year 1982; and $647.4 million for fis- 
cal year 1983. The amount as to fiscal 
year 1979 is within the amounts allo- 
cated to function 700, veterans’ benefits 
and services, in the first concurrent res- 
olution on the budget, and the amended 
crosswalk filed by the committee pur- 
suant thereto on August 1, 1978. The serv- 
ice-connected disability compensation 
program is the highest priority of this 
committee, and I strongly believe that the 
improvements made by this measure in 
that program are fully warranted. I am 
most gratified by the excellent contribu- 
tions and cooperation of all the com- 
mittee members in working on this leg- 
islation and am very thankful for the 
help of their staff members. 

I would particularly like to express my 
appreciation to our ranking minority 
member, the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
STAFFORD), for his help and guidance 
and to minority counsel, Garner Shriver, 
and assistant minority counsel, Gary 
Crawford. 

I also wish to thank the able chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Compensation 
and Pension, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Tatmapce) for his excellent work 
in the development of this legislation, 
and his staff member, Bobby Avary. In 
addition, I am very grateful to the vice- 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Com- 
pensation and Pension, the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Matsunaca), who chaired 
the hearing on this legislation, and his 
staff member, Bill Baldwin. 

Finally, I would like to thank for 
their excellent work on this bill and the 
committee report, committee staff mem- 
bers Mary Sears, Ed Scott, Jon Steinberg, 
Bill Brew, Ellen Miyasato, Harold Car- 
ter, Molly Milligan, Janice Orr, Ingrid 
Post, Mikki Day, Ann Garman, Maria 
Hamm, Terri Morgan, and the commit- 
tee’s GPO-detailed printers, James Mac- 
Rae and Walter Klingner. 

Mr. President, in closing I want to say 
one more special word of thanks to the 
national commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Oliver Meadows, for 
making it possible for us to bring this 
legislation forward successfully today. 
There is probably no person in America 
more knowledgeable about veterans’ 
programs than Oliver Meadows. Obvi- 
ously, this bill is of the most major sig- 
nificance for the organization he heads. 
We did not find ourselves in complete 
agreement with all of the recommenda- 
tions of the DAV on every issue in this 
legislation, many of which were reflected 
in the House measures I have described. 
But, after lengthy discussions, it was 
agreed that our committee’s approaches 
in several respects contained features 
that could prove even more beneficial 
than some of the House approaches, 
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and it was agreed that America’s dis- 
abled veterans would be best served by 
our moving forward with the commit- 
tee’s version of the various provisions in 
order to try, in reconciliation with the 
House provisions, to reach the best pos- 
sible accords. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point the text of the July 21 letter 
to me from Mr. Meadows. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1978. 
The Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CRANSTON: This letter is in 
reference to several legislative proposals 
that have recently been the subject of hear- 
ings conducted by the Subcommittee on 
Compensation and Pension of the Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

I specifically have in mind four measures 
which relate to the service-connected disa- 
bility and death compensation programs of 
the Veterans Administration which propose 
certain benefit adjustments and liberaliza- 
tions of the law that have been strongly 
supported by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

These measures concern the following 
issues: 

(1). A service-connected disability and 
death compensation increase. 

(2). Entitlement of DIC benefits to cer- 
tain survivors of service-connected veterans 
who were totally disabled at time of death. 

(3). The dependency allowance payments 
authorized under the service-connected dis- 
ability and death compensation programs. 

(4). Disability compensation increases for 
certain service-connected amputee veterans 
who suffer the loss, or loss of use of, & 
paired extremity. 

As you are aware, the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee has tken positive action 
on similar legislation—in fact, three of the 
issues in question have already received 
House approval and been referred to the 
Senate. 

At this point in the legislative process, it 
is apparent that the House and Senate Vet- 
erans’ Committees, though in fundamental 
agreement upon the need for this legisla- 
tion, have in certain instances, taken some- 
what dissimilar approaches. I do not, how- 
ever, regard these differences as being very 
substantive in nature. 

As you may be aware, I have voiced this 
opinion in recent conversations that I have 
had with your Committee Chief Counsel, 
Jonathan Steinberg. 

With respect to these issues, I do want to 
take this opportunity to draw your attention 
to specific aspects of three of the measures 
(the Senate versions) which the DAV re- 
gards as being very meritorious: 

(1) In regards to the service-connected 
disability and death compensation increase 
proposal, the DAV is very pleased that your 
Committee intends to first consider the latest 
Consumer Price Index data before making a 
decision on the adequacy of the 6.5 percent 
increase proposed by the House-passed bill. 

(2) With respect to your Committee ini- 
tiative relating to dependency allowance 
payments authorized for service-connected 
disability and death compensation recip- 
ients, the DAV deeply appreciates and sup- 
ports your proposed, substantial increase for 
existing rates. We have long viewed the de- 
pendency payments of service-connected vet- 
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erans to be inadequate, especially when com- 
pared to those received by participants in the 
VA's non-service-connected pension, death 
pension and educational programs. 

(3) While our organization was not in 
complete agreement with the Senate Com- 
mittee's proposal relating to the issue of 
“presumptive” DIC benefit entitlement, we do 
agree with the following aspects contained 
in your proposal: 

(a) Having a definition of the term “sur- 
viving spouse” for presumptive DIC purposes 
that is identical to the definition now con- 
tained in Chapter 13, Title 38, USC. 

(b) Not requiring that a permanency de- 
termination must have been made by the 
VA with regard to the deceased veteran's 100 
percent service-connected disability rating 
(some veterans can hold a total rating for a 
lengthy period of time without such a per- 
manency determination having been made). 

(c) Not excluding from presumptive DIC 
entitlement the survivors of veterans whose 
deaths were not due to “natural causes.” We 
do agree with the “willful misconduct” 
stipulation, 

(d) Providing some form of (reduced) DIC 
benefit to the survivors of veterans who do 
not meet the eligibility criteria for full, 
permanent DIC entitlement. 

Regarding the fourth issue—the loss of 
paired extremities—the Senate Committee 
approach, as you know, does not correspond 
to that of our organization. 

I suppose an “impartial observer,” com- 
menting upon our differences, might state 
that they essentially revolve around the 
question .. . Just what is the extent of our 
government's obligation to these veterans? 
I am still hopeful that the DAV and the 
Committee can arrive at a mutually accepta- 
ble answer to that question. 

In closing, may I say that I have made 
these observations with the intent that 
they would convey to you, and to the mem- 
bers and staff of the Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, just how much the DAV 


appreciates and values your efforts on be- 
half of America’s service-connected disabled 
veterans. 


In the hope that these views may also 
be of value to your ongoing discussions with 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
perhaps, in some way, facilitate the achieve- 
ment of finalized versions of this important 
legislation, I have also made them known 
to the House Committee. 

Thank you most kindly for your attention 
to this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIVER E. MEADOWS, 
National Commander. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I have 
known Oliver Meadows for 10 years as we 
have worked together on numerous vet- 
erans bills. He has always displayed a 
remarkable grasp of the technicalities, 
subtleties, and broad implications of leg- 
islation. He still does. I pledge to him and 
his organization, who have been so re- 
markably helpful on this legislation, that 
we will negotiate with the other body 
with an open mind and with the views of 
the DAV and the other service organiza- 
tions very much in mind as we try to do 
what is best for America’s veterans. 

Mr. President, before closing, I again 
would like to pay tribute to our ranking 
minority member, the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD), and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Compensation and Pension, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), as 
well as all my colleagues on the commit- 
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tee. They are devoted to the needs of our 
Nation’s service-connected disabled vet- 
erans. Their unanimous, bipartisan sup- 
port in our committee’s efforts to achieve 
improvements in the compensation and 
DIC programs appreciated by all veter- 
ans and is deeply gratifying. 

Mr. President, I urge approval of the 
bill as unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr, President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
thank the acting minority leader for giv- 
ing me the 2 minutes. 

I again want to express my apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity in this Congress 
to work with the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston), the chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, and our 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. I 
think it has truly been a bipartisan com- 
mittee, and the leadership that Senator 
CRANSTON has given us is excellent. 

S. 2828 includes a number of impor- 
tant changes and additions to legislation 
beneficial to disabled veterans and their 
families. S. 2828 was introduced on April 
5, 1978, by the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Compensation and Pension of 
the Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, Mr. TALMADGE, to increase the 
rates of disability compensation for dis- 
abled veterans and to increase the rates 
of dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion for their surviving spouses and 
children. 

When the bill was introduced, provi- 
sion was made for a 5.8-percent increase 
in the rates of disability compensation 
for disabled veterans and indemnity 
compensation for disabled veterans’ 
surviving spouses and children. 

The other body has passed H.R. 11886, 
which authorizes a 6.5-percent increase 
in the rates of compensation for service- 
connected disabilities and a similar per- 
centage increase in monthly payments 
to survivors of our war dead. 

The Congressional Budget Office has 
revised its estimate of the October 1977, 
to October 1978, rise in the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) to 7.3 percent. The 
policy of our committee has been to re- 
port an increase based on the most re- 
cent CBO estimate for the October to 
October period. Therefore, the bill be- 
fore us provides for the 7.3-percent in- 
crease in the compensation and DIC 
rates for service-connected disabled 
veterans and survivors of veterans who 
die as a result of service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

Congress has responded from time to 
time to insure that our Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration benefits be increased so 
that our programs remain responsive to 
changing economic conditions. Congress 
has consistently tried to respond to the 
needs of service-connected disabled vet- 
erans. As the cost of living goes up and 
up, it has been the responsibility of our 
House and Senate to try to keep up with 
each substantial increase, so that worthy 
service-connected disabled veterans 
would not have to bear the burdens of 
inflation. 
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Another improvement included in the 
bill before us provides for increased pay- 
ments for the support of dependents 
more in line with the actual costs of sup- 
port than the allowances provided under 
existing law. 

Under the committee bill, the depend- 
ents’ allowances to be paid to veterans 
would be substantially increased, by an 
average of about 50 percent, in order to 
have those allowances more in line with 
the cost of supporting dependents. 

The bill contains a provision relat- 
ing to veterans who have lost or lost the 
use of three extremities, to provide that 
such a veteran shall be compensated at 
the next rate or intermediate rate higher 
than his or her present compensation 
rate. 

It should be observed that a compari- 
son of the rates payable to veterans who 
have had a double amputation or loss of 
use of two extremities, and who have in- 
curred a triple amputation or loss of use 
of three extremities, indicates that the 
level of compensation payable to those of 
the last named group is, under present 
law, only about 9 percent higher than 
that payable to veterans in the first 
named group. The difference is obviously 
not sufficient to compensate those veter- 
ans for their loss of three extremities. 

The committee bill would increase to 
the next higher rate of compensation to 
make sure that those veterans are ade- 
quately compensated for their impair- 
ment. We are informed that 727 veterans 
would be eligible for the new rate. 

The bill before us would provide for a 
monthly special aid and attendance al- 
lowance of $900 for a veteran whose disa- 
bilities are so severe that without care by 
another person, the veteran would re- 
quire hospital, nursing home, or other 
residential care. Approximately 3,000 
veterans would be eligible for the in- 
creased rate. 


The committee bill would provide for 
an increase of 7.3 percent in the annual 
clothing allowance. The new amount 
would be $218 instead of $203. This $15 
clothing allowance increase is justified 
by the rise in the Consumer Price Index 
from October 1977, to October 1978. In 
1971 Congress first authorized a special 
clothing allowance to veterans whose 
service-connected disabilities require 
them to wear or use a prosthetic or ortho- 
pedic appliance which tends to wear out 
or tear their clothing. 

The committee bill would provide a 
cost-of-living increase of 7.3 percent in 
dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion for surviving spouses and children. 
This is the same rate of compensation 
increase provided service-connected dis- 
abled veterans in this bill. The same 7.3- 
percent increase is provided for surviving 
spouses in need of aid and attendance, 
helpless children, children between the 
ages of 18 and 23 attending school, and 
surviving spouses and dependent par- 
ents in receipt of death compensation, 
and in need of regular aid and attend- 
ance. 

The bill would provide for increases 
in the monthly dependents’ allowances 
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paid to surviving spouses. Presently, $33 
is provided for each child. Under this 
bill the surviving spouse would receive 
$87 for the first child and $55 for each 
additional child. These increases would 
bring dependents’ allowances closer in 
line with the actual costs of supporting 
children. 

S. 2828 proposes to increase from $100 
to $200 monthly the special pension pay- 
able to holders of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. The present amount has 
been in effect since 1961. At the present 
time, some 270 persons are in receipt 
of this benefit. The first year cost of this 
will be approximately $300,000. The 
Medal of Honor is the highest award for 
bravery an individual in the United 
States may receive. Congress provided in 
1918 for a monetary payment payable 
to Medal of Honor recipients. There 
are 286 living holders of this honor. 

The bill includes an increase from 
$3,300 to $4,110 in the automobile assist- 
ance allowance. Veterans who have suf- 
fered a service-connected loss or loss of 
use of one or both feet, or one or both 
hands, or who are blind, are entitled to a 
grant to assist in purchasing an auto- 
mobile and also special assistance in 
adapting the automobile to the veteran’s 
needs. Since the last increase, the Con- 
sumer Price Index for new automobiles 
has risen 22.7 percent. It is likely to con- 
tinue to rise. 

The bill provides authorization for 
compensation to Americans, who, while 
citizens of the United States, volunteered 
during the period of September 1, 1939, 
to December 8, 1941, to serve in the 
armed forces of our allies during World 
War II, and suffered service-connected 
disabilities during such services, and who 
are now citizens and residents of the 
United States. Compensation would be 
provided to these persons in the same 
manner and to the same extent as to vet- 
erans who served in the U.S. forces, re- 
duced, by the amount of benefits received 
from the allied government. 

On July 6, 1978, Senators CRANSTON 
and THurmonp introduced S. 3347 to re- 
quire the continuation of the present 
practice of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission of hiring U.S. citizens 
as superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents of American Battle Monu- 
ments Cemeteries. The Department of 
State has proposed that some of the 
superintendent’s positions, at this time 
held by American citizens in World War 
I cemeteries in Europe, be filled by for- 
eign nationals. The committee believes 
the present practice should continue. 

A provision is included in this bill di- 
recting the Secretary of Defense to place 
a plaque in the Memorial Amphitheater 
in Arlington National Cemetery to honor 
veterans who served in the Vietnam con- 
flict. The other body has passed a similar 
provision. 

The plaque would bear the following 
inscription: 

The people of the United States of America 
pay tribute to those members of its Armed 
Forces who served honorably in Southeast 
Asia during the Vietnam Conflict. 
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In these rapidly changing times and 
through these inflation filled days, it is 
important that our veterans legislation 
be reviewed and updated to fulfill our 
obligation to those who have served our 
Nation in time of war and conflict. I 
commend to all of you the changes and 
improvements I have briefly discussed 
and urge support for passage of S. 2828. 

Mr. President, I join the chairman of 
the committee (Mr. Cranston) in urging 
the adoption of S. 2828. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senate is today con- 
sidering S. 2828, my legislation to pro- 
vide a cost-of-living increase in disabil- 
ity compensation benefits levels and de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation. 
This legislation which would become ef- 
fective on October 1, 1978, provides for 
an estimated cost-of-living increase of 
7.3 percent in payments to veterans with 
service-connected disabilities and to wid- 
ows and children of veterans who died as 
a result of service-connected disabilities. 

In addition, S. 2828 includes an amend- 
ment sponsored by our distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, Senator ALAN CRANSTON, and 
cosponsored by me and my other col- 
leagues on the committee, to increase 
dependency allowances; provide addi- 
tional compensation to veterans who 
have suffered the loss or loss of use of 
three limbs or who are in need of spe- 
cial medical aid; raise the automobile as- 
sistance allowance; provide for an av- 
erage increase of 10 percentage points 
in the service-connected disability rat- 
ings of veterans who have suffered the 
impairment of extremities, partly as a 
result of non-service-connected disabil- 
ities; and entitle survivors of certain 
totally disabled veterans, whose deaths 
have not been found to be service con- 
nected, to receive benefits under the de- 
ponaenoy and indemnity compensation 
aw. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pension, 
I would particularly like to thank my 
distinguished colleague, Senator MATSU- 
NAGA, for chairing the subcommittee 
hearings on this bill. Further, I would 
like to commend the committee staff for 
their excellent work as well as the staff 
of the other members of the committee. 
Finally, I especially appreciate the co- 
operation and assistance of the service 
organizations, Veterans Administration, 
Congressional Budget Office, and various 
other interested persons in formulating 
that legislation. 

This legislation, when approved by the 
Congress, will mean a great deal to thou- 
sands of disabled veterans and the wid- 
ows and children of veterans in Georgia 
and throughout the Nation who, like 
everyone else, are caught in the grip of 
the ever-increasing cost-of-living and 
spiraling medical costs. I hope that the 
full Senate will approve this bill today 
and an agreed upon measure between the 
House and Senate can soon be sent to the 
President for his signature. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to add my full support to 
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S. 2828. The needs of the service-con- 
nected disabled veteran must always re- 
main first in priority in the scheme of 
veterans’ benefits. 

S. 2828 is cosponsored by all the mem- 
ters of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
and represents an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute to the original bill 
introduced by the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sion, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia, Senator TALMADGE. The 
act contains a number of provisions 
vital to the maintenance and continued 
welfare of millions of service-connected 
disabled veterans and their survivors. 

To protect the fixed incomes of many 
disabled veterans who might survive 
solely on compensation benefits alone, 
the bill provides for a cost-of-living in- 
crease of approximately 7 percent. Addi- 
tionally, the bill increases the rates for 
dependency allowances for dependents 
of disabled veterans and makes these 
rates more consistent with those paid 
under the VA pension and GI bill pro- 
grams. 

The bill also provides a level of com- 
pensation benefits above those provided 
for under existing statute for veterans 
who have suffered the service-connected 
loss or loss of use of three extremities. 
Additionally, veterans with the service- 
connected loss of one extremity who suf- 
fer the subsequent non-service-connected 
loss of use of the other paired extremity 
are provided additional benefits under 
the bill. 

Mr. President, a particular concern of 
mine has been the needs of the survivors 
of service-connected blinded veterans 
who die of non-service-connected causes. 
Although blindness is all-pervasive in 
its disability, it is seldom the actual 
cause of death. Consequently, the sur- 
vivors of many veterans with service- 
connected blindness have been denied de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
(DIC) benefits under existing law. On 
July 26, 1977, I introduced legislation 
(S. 1929) directed at assisting the survi- 
vors of blinded veterans. S. 1929 would 
have provided that the survivors of serv- 
ice-connected blinded veterans would re- 
ceive DIC benefits, regardless of the cause 
of the veteran’s death. I am, therefore, 
extremely pleased that the concept em- 
braced in S. 1929 has been incorporated 
into the committee bill (S. 2828). 

Section 360 of S. 2828 provides that 
VA DIC benefits will be extended to sur- 
vivors and dependents of veterans who, 
prior to death, had been rated 100-per- 
cent service-connected disabled for 20 
or more years or had been 100-percent 
service-connected disabled for 10 or more 
years continuously since the date of dis- 
charge. Other alternatives are provided 
under the act for DIC payments to sur- 
viving spouses and dependents where the 
deceased veteran could not meet the 
above criteria. I am confident that this 
provision will substantially alleviate the 
hardships imposed under existing law 
upon many survivors of disabled veterans 
who were blind or suffered from other 
disabilities. 
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Mr. President, S. 2828 also increases 
the aid and attendance allowance for 
certain catastrophically disabled vet- 
erans from $563 to $900 per month. The 
need for legislation in this area was 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee by the Paralyzed Veterans Associa- 
tion to whom we are extremely indebted. 
S. 2828 will also increase the pensions of 
our Nation’s 286 living recipients of the 
Medal of Honor from $100 to $200 per 
month, a deserved increase for those who 
have given so much of themselves for 
their country. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
staff of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
for their diligence and industry in resolv- 
ing the many difficult problems presented 
by the differing approaches contained in 
the House and Senate approaches to 
many of the issues addressed in S. 2828. 
I am extremely gratified that the com- 
mittee developed a proposal which its 
members endorsed unanimously. I would 
like to acknowledge the contributions of 
the American Legion, VFW, AMVETS, 
the Paralyzed Veterans Association, the 
Blinded Veterans Association to the work 
of the committee. Also, I would particu- 
larly like to extend my appreciation to 
the Disabled American Veterans and to 
their great national commander, Oliver 
Meadows and the DAV legislative staff 
of Rick Heilman and Butch Joeckel for 
their initiative, perseverance, and indus- 
try in advancing the cause of the dis- 
abled veteran to whom the committee 
ae the Nation will always owe a great 

ebt. 

Mr. President, I fully support S. 2828 
and urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
H.R. 11886, the House-passed measure, 
and that the bill be deemed as having 
been read twice. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 11886) to amend title 38, 
United States Code. to increase the rates of 
disability compensation for disabled veter- 
ans, to increase the rates of dependency and 
indemnity compensation for their survivors, 
and for other purposes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill will be 
considered as having been read twice. 
and the Senate will proceed to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
move that H.R. 11886 be amended by 
striking out all after the enacting clause 
and inserting in lieu thereof the text of 
S. 2828, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 11886) was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the title of H.R. 11886 be 
amended with the title amendment pro- 
posed in S. 2828, as reported. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to increase the rates of disability com- 
pensation; to increase the rates of compen- 
sation for the loss or loss of use of three ex- 
tremities; to increase the aid and attendance 
allowance for certain totally disabled vet- 
erans; to increase the rates of compensation 
for veterans with dependent spouses and 
children; to increase the rates of compen- 
sation for veterans with certain service-con- 
nected and non-service-connected disabili- 
ties of paired extremities; to increase the 
rates of dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation for surviving spouses, surviving 
spouses with dependent children, and sur- 
viving children; to increase the rates of 
special pension for persons awarded the 
Medal of Honor; to provide for payment of 
special benefits to surviving spouses and 
children of certain totally disabled service- 
connected disabled veterans; to increase the 
amount paid as burial and funeral expenses 
in the case of a veteran’s death from a serv- 
ice-connected disability; and to provide for 
the payment of disability compensation to 
certain American citizens who served during 
World War II in the armed forces of nations 
allied with the United States; to increase the 
automobile assistance allowance for certain 
disabled veterans; and to provide for the 
furnishing of memorial headstones or mark- 
ers to commemorate veterans who die after 
being honorably discharged and whose re- 
mains are not recovered; to pay tribute to 
those members of the Armed Forces who 
served honorably in Southeast Asia during 
the Vietnam conflict; to require that only 
United States citizens be employed as super- 
intendents and assistant superintendents of 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
cemeteries; and for other purposes. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President. I ask 
nnanimous consent that S. 2828 be indef- 
initely postponed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make tech- 
nical and clerical corrections in the en- 
grossment of the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to H.R. 11886. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


(The following proceedings occurred 
during the consideration of S. 2828 and 
are printed at this point in the Recorp 
by unanimous consent: ) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have a little problem with respect to 
my time. Mr. MOYNIHAN needs some of 
the leaders’ time. I ask the distinguished 
acting Republican leader if I may have 
some of his time under the leaders’ or- 
der. The Senator has yielded me 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. May I have 10 min- 
utes? 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. How much 
time do I have remaining, including the 
time just received from Mr. STEVENS? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, Six minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield 6 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 


IMPRISONMENT OF NEW YORK 
TIMES REPORTER 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I do 
very much wish to express my gratitude 
to the majority leader and to the acting 
minority leader for providing me this 
time at the opening of the Senate today 
on an issue which seems to me to be of 
unprecedented significance to liberty in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, in the past few days the 
State courts of New Jersey have sent to 
prison a New York Times reporter and 
have imposed upon The New York Times 
a huge daily fine. The amount of the fine 
and the nature of the imprisonment are 
such that without anyone ever having 
intended it, or in any way anticipated it. 
We suddenly face the prospect that Gov- 
ernment could destroy the New York 
Times, perhaps the most important 
newspaper in the world today. For the 
power to fine, more even than the power 
to tax, is the power to destroy. 

Mr. President, it was exactly 243 years 
and 2 days ago that John Peter Zenger 
was acquitted in New York State for pub- 
lishing articles concerning what he 
judged to be corruption in a colonial 
election, thereupon freedom of the press 
commenced as a legal doctrine in this 
country. Today we face the astonishing 
proposition that it may now be ending. 

I would like to make clear what is at 
issue here. If the New Jersey court suc- 
ceeds, the nonofficial news in the Amer- 
‘ican press could disappear. At most, 
5 to 15 percent of the press on any given 
day is made up of information about gov- 
ernment which government does not offi- 
cially desire to be published. The Presi- 
dent has had a press conference; the 
majority leader held his regular Satur- 
day morning gathering; the junior Sen- 
ator from New York has issued a state- 
ment, this is the official news of the day, 
and the press reports it. But there are 
moments when it is the least important, 
and, indeed. the most misleading news. 

Think back to the Watergate expe- 
rience. It could never have surfaced, we 
would never have known of that funda- 
mental constitutional crisis, had the 
press not felt free to obtain from con- 
fidential sources essential information 
imparted in the knowledge that those 
confidential sources would be protected. 

The problem today, Mr. President, is 
that we cannot see for certain, at this 
moment, which way to proceed. The 
press itself, if I am not mistaken, will be 
divided. : 

It has been assumed, that the first 
amendment protects newspapers and 
newspaper reporters from the divulgence 
of their sources. The consequence there 
has been a proper reluctance to see the 
Congress or, indeed, any legislature, re- 
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inforce or restate those privileges on 
grounds that “what Congress can give 
Congress can take away.” Yet today we 
face the evident situation that the Su- 
preme Court will not confirm the exist- 
ence of those immunities under the first 
amendment. Hence we face a dilemma 
and a crisis without equivalence, I be- 
lieve, in the modern history of the 
American press. 

Mr. President, we owe a debt to Mr. 
Farber, who, as the Washington Post 
said yesterday, is honorably imprisoned. 

We owe a great concern for the pub- 
lishers of the New York Times and the 
staff of that incomparable newspaper 
who are testing this issue. We in turn will 
be tested in our capacity to guide, to leg- 
islate or not to legislate in the weeks 
and months ahead in a way that I be- 
lieve, as I have said, to be without pre- 
cedence in its importance. 

This is a moment for counsel. This is 
a moment for courage. This is a moment 
for firmness if a course is agreed upon as 
between the press and the Congress. 

It seems to me almost certain that the 
issue will be before us. I hope it will 
come in an atmosphere of resolve and 
concern and an awareness that at no 
moment are we more tested in our com- 
mitment to the constitutional freedoms 
of the press than when their capacity to 
publish matters about government which 
government would like to see not pub- 
lished, is tested, as it is being tested now. 

I thank the majority leader and the 
acting minority leader, who have given 
me this time as an expression of their 
concern. I know they share it. I see the 
majority whip is on the floor, and I know 


he shares this. It is an unexpected issue 
for us to have to deal with but one of 
such extraordinary consequence that I 
cannot but believe we will resolve to do 
so. 


I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
deeply share the concern of the Senator 
from New York about the circumstances 
involving the New York Times, a very 
great newspaper, and I want to work 
with him to see if there are any steps we 
can take to deal with this problem. 


BUDGET ACT WAIVER 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 987. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 517) waiving section 
303(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of 
S. 2600, the Rehabilitation, Comprehensive 
Services, and Developmental Disabilities 
Amendments of 1978. 


The resolution was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That pursuant to section 303(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
provisions of section 303(a) of such Act are 
waived with respect to the consideration of 
S. 2600, a bill to amend the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, to establish a comprehensive 
services program for the severely handi- 
capped, and for other purposes. 
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Such waiver is necessary to permit con- 
sideration of new spending authority (as de- 
tailed below) to become effective in 2 fiscal 
years for which the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget has not been agreed to. 
Specifically, S. 2600 provides new spending 
authority under section 401(c) (2)(C) to be- 
come effective in fiscal years 1980, 1981, 1982, 
and 1983, prior to adoption of the first con- 
current resolutions on the budget for such 
years. 

S. 2600 extends the State allotment formu- 
la of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Public 
Law 93-112), as amended, through fiscal 
year 1983, such formula being based on an 
allocation level equal to the amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated in those fiscal 
years for grants to States for basic voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. 

The effect of defeating consideration of 
S. 2600 would be to deny the States the ad- 
vanced funding they need for adequate plan- 
ning in providing vocational rehabilitation 
services. The matching requirement for State 
allotments is determined on the basis of 
funding decisions by State legislatures which 
generally meet and adjourn prior to May 15, 
the date by which the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget must be adopted under 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974. Dur- 
ing such sessions of State legislatures, com- 
mitments are made to provide such State’s 
share, on the basis of which the Federal al- 
lotment is then paid to each State with an 
approved State plan. If legislation author- 
izing a nationwide allotment level for the 
program for fiscal years 1980-1983 is not en- 
acted at an early date, many State legisla- 
tures will be unable to authorize the funds 
needed for vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams for such years. 

For the foregoing reasons, pursuant to 
section 303(c) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, the provisions of section 303(a) 
of such Act are waived with respect to the 
consideration of S. 2600. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


HUMANE METHODS OF SLAUGHTER 
ACT OF 1978 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 983. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3092) to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act to require that meat inspected 
and approved under such Act be produced 
only from livestock slaughtered in accord- 
ance with humane methods. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
vore. Without objection, the Senate will 
proceed to its consideration. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry with an amendment to 
strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Hu- 
mane Methods of Slaughter Act of 1978". 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act (21 U.S.C. 603) is amended by 
inserting “(a)" immediately before the first 
sentence and adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection (b) as follows: 
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“(b) For the purpose of preventing the 
inhumane slaughtering of livestock, the Sec- 
retary shall cause to be made, by inspectors 
appointed for that purpose, an examination 
and inspection of the method by which cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, and 
other equines are slaughtered and handled 
in connection with slaughter in the 
slaughtering establishments inspected un- 
der this Act. The Secretary may refuse to 
provide inspection or cause inspection to be 
temporarily suspended at a slaughtering es- 
tablishment if the Secretary finds that any 
cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, or 
other equines have been slaughtered or han- 
dled in connection with slaughter at such 
establishment by any method not in accord- 
ance with the Act of August 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 
862; 7 U.S.C. 1901-1906), until the establish- 
ment furnishes assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary that all slaughtering and han- 
dling in connection with slaughter of live- 
stock shall be in accordance with such a 
method.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act (21 U.S.C. 610) is amended by 
redesignating subsections (b) and (c) as 
subsections (c) and (d), respectively, and 
inserting after subsection (a) a new subsec- 
tion (b) as follows: 

“(b) slaughter or handle in connection 
with slaughter any such animals in any man- 
ner not in accordance with the Act of 
August 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 862; 7 U.S.C. 1901- 
1906) ;"". 

Sec. 4. Section 20(a) of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 620) is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence a new 
sentence as follows: “No such carcasses, 
parts of carcasses, meat or meat food prod- 
ucts shall be imported into the United 
States unless the livestock from which they 
were produced was slaughtered and han- 
dled in connection with slaughter in ac- 
cordance with the Act of August 27, 1958 (72 
Stat. 862; 7 U.S.C. 1901-1906).”. 

Sec. 5. The Act of August 27, 1958 (72 
Stat. 862; 7 U.S.C. 1901-1906), is amended 
by— 

(a) inserting before:the period at the end 
of 2(b) “and handling in connection with 
such slaughtering"; 

(b) repealing sections 3, 4(c), and 5; 

(c) striking out “for purposes of section 3 
hereof” in section 4(b); 

(d) imseritng “and” after the semicolon 
at the end of section 4(a); and 

(e) striking out the semicolon at the end 
of section 4(b) and inserting a period in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit, abridge, or in any way 
hinder the religious freedom of any person 
or group. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, in order to protect freedom 
of religion, ritual slaughter and the han- 
dling or other preparation of livestock for 
ritual slaughter are exempted from the 
terms of this Act. For the purposes of this 
section the term “ritual slaughter” means 
slaughter in accordance with section 2(b) 
of the Act of August 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 862; 7 
U.S.C. 1902(b) ). 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be- 
come effective one year after the date of 
enactment. However, such provisions shall 
not apply to a person, firm, or corporation 
for such additional period of time as may 
be determined by the Secretary, if the Sec- 
retary, upon application, finds that com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Act on 
its effective date would cause undue hard- 
ship on such person, firm, or corporation. 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, S. 3092 
amends the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
to extend the requirements of the 
Humane Slaughter Act of 1958 to cover 
all slaughtering conducted under Federal 
and State inspection, and in foreign 
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countries certified to export meat to the 
United States. 

The original 1958 Humane Slaughter 
Act applied only to livestock slaughtered 
for sale to the Federal Government. 
When that act was passed 20 years ago, 
there was much opposition on the part 
of the meat packing industry. But since 
then, slaughterers have found that the 
use of humane methods promote efficient 
production, cuts losses of meat through 
reduced bruising of carcasses, and in- 
creases the safety of slaughterhouse em- 
ployees. Now, 89 percent of federally 
inspected plants, and 95 percent of 
State-inspected plants conduct all their 
slaughter operations humanely. And of 
the 522 foreign plants currently export- 
ing meat to the United States, some 
88 percent use humane methods of 
slaughter. 

Mr. President, economic considera- 
tions are not the only impetus for this 
bill. Our national morality and concern 
for other living creatures demand legis- 
lation to prevent needless suffering by 
the animals that provide such an im- 
portant part of our food supply. In the 
hearings, and in the development of 
S. 3092, it has been made clear that not 
only slaughter, but preslaughter han- 
dling of livestock, must be conducted 
humanely from the time the animal ar- 
rives at the slaughter plant until the 
final stunning. 

The bill also restates the 1958 act’s 
exemption of ritual slaughter in order 
to protect the free exercise of religion. 
The Jewish and other religions rely on 
this exemption to assure a continuing 
supply of meat slaughtered according to 
religious requirements. 

Mr. President, S. 3092 is a good bill. 
It has the support of all interested 
parties, and I urge its immediate 
enactment.® 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the title amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to amend the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act to require that meat inspected and 
approved under such Act be produced only 
from livestock slaughtered in accordance 
with humane methods, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
excerpt from the report (No. 95-1059), 
explaining the purposes of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

SHORT EXPLANATION 


S. 3092 requires that all meat inspected 
and approved under the Federal Meat In- 
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spection Act be produced from livestock ate completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 
morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


slaughtered in accordance with humane 
methods as set forth in the Humane 
Slaughter Act of 1958. Currently, under the 
Humane Slaughter Act, only meat that is 
sold to the Federal Government must be 
produced from livestock that is slaughtered 
in a humane manner. 

Under S. 3092, Federal meat inspectors 
would be required to make such inspections 
as would be necessary to prevent inhumane 
slaughtering. Both criminal and adminis- 
trative sanctions would apply for violations. 
In addition, the bill prohibits importation 
of inhumanely slaughtered meat. 

The bill would take effect 1 year after 
enactment. Under certain circumstances, 
however, the Secretary of Agriculture, upon 
application, could grant additional time if he 
finds that compliance with the bill on the 
effective date would cause an undue hard- 
ship. 

The exemptions for ritual slaughter and 
the handling of livestock in connection with 
such slaughter, currently contained in the 
Humane Slaughter Act, are retained in 
S. 3092. 

BACKGROUND AND NEED 
r 


The Humane Slaughter Act specifically 
found several methods of slaughtering and 
handling in connection with such slaughter 
to be humane. The 1958 act also required 
the Secretary of Agriculture to designate 
methods of slaughter and handling that 
must be adhere to in all slaughtering plants 
relling meat to the Federal Government. 
Ritual slaughter in accordance with the Jew- 
ish faith or any other religious faith was 
declared to be humane and exempt from the 
provisions of the act. 


Ir. 


The impetus for the enactment of the 
Humane Slaughter Act was a growing na- 
tional concern for the humane treatment of 
animals, Meat packers and processors, who 
may have been initially resistant to convert- 
ing to humane slaughter methods, soon 
found an economic incentive to adopt those 
methods of slaughter and handling in con- 
nection with slaughter. Humane handling 
and slaughter reduce the incidence of in- 
jury to animals, which increases the amount 
of usable product per carcass. The risk of 
injury to slaughterhouse employees, who 
must work near the animals, is reduced 
through the use of humane methods of 
slaughter and handling. 

In the years following the enactment of 
the Humane Slaughter Act, the vast majority 
of meat slaughterers and processors in the 
United States and those in foreign countries 
that export meat to the United States have 
adopted humane methods of slaughter and 
handling. Australia and New Zealand are 
the only countries exporting meat to the 
United States that do not employ humane 
slaughter techniques for all species. The 
slaughter of sheep in these countries does 
not comply with humaneness standards, al- 
though New Zealand is phasing in humane 
slaughter practices in the sheep industry. 

COST ESTIMATE 

In accordance with section 252 of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1970, the com- 
mittee estimates that there will be no sig- 
nificant additional costs incurred in carry- 
ing out the provisions of S. 3092, as amended. 
This cost estimate is based on the fact that 
existing USDA personnel would be used to 
carry out the inspection and enforcement 
activities required by the bill. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 


9 o'clock tomorrow 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Judiciary be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, August 9, 1978, to hold a markup 
session on various legislative matters, 
some of which include S. 3314, the tort 
claims bill; S. 3178, the contract disputes 
bill; and S. 2089, diversity of citizenship 
bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if we 
have any time remaining of the leader- 
ship’s time on the minority side, I yield 
it back. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT) is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield just a minute? 

Mr. SCHMITT. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
the 15 minutes allotted to me under the 
special order to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. SCHMITT. I thank the Senator 
for so yielding. 


THE DEATH OF POPE PAUL VI 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I would 
associate myself very deeply with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. StTEvENS) concerning the 
untimely death of Pope Paul. His loss is 
felt by all around this world who know 
and recognize his contributions to our 
hopefully unceasing search for peace. 


THE RIGHT TO A FREE PRESS 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to acknowledge the unique histori- 
cal insight that the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) has brought to the issue of the 
rights of the press, and the rights of 
Americans to have a free press. There is 
absolutely no question that his concern 
is well placed, and that this Congress 
and this Nation must come to grips with 
not only the issue of how we guarantee 
that the public is well informed, but also 
the issue of how we guarantee that the 
press is indeed free. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY AND 
INFLATION 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, the 
main topic that I would like to discuss 
this morning is a topic very, very much, 
I think, on the mind of every American, 
because every American faces the prob- 
lem of trying to make ends meet. We 
must take whatever income we have, 
from whatever source, and apply it to 
our daily, monthly, and yearly needs. 
But unfortunately, as we read the news- 
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papers, almost every day, certainly with 
every monthly report or. economic in- 
dicators, we see that the task of making 
ends meet becomes increasingly difficult 
because of the monster we have created 
that is now known as inflation. 

Mr. President, the Carter administra- 
tion seems to have finally recognized that 
inflation is the Nation’s No. 1 problem. 
Although inflation has been causing seri- 
ous trouble to the Nation's economy for 
many years, the President’s recent state- 
ments seem to suggest that it has only 
recently become a severe problem. In 
fact, the President states that the infia- 
tion rate of a year ago was “acceptable.” 
This is the first time I have ever heard 
anyone suggest that a 6 percent rate 
of inflation is acceptable. It was only a 
few years ago, in 1971, that price con- 
trols were instituted when inflation ap- 
proached the 5 percent level, and his- 
tory will show that those controls did 
little good, and as a matter of fact ag- 
gravated the impact of inflation when 
they were once again removed. 

At a 6 percent rate of inflation, today’s 
dollar will be worth just 25 cents in the 
year 2000. This is a statistic that should 
give rise to some caution on the part 
of the productive sectors of the economy 
as they contemplate investment deci- 
sions—the decisions that eventually lead 
to increases in employment. Unfortu- 
nately, just in the last few days we have 
seen that the unemployment rate, instead 
of dropping, as had been thought, over 
the last month or two, has stayed about 
the same, increasing above 6 percent. 

The uncertainty that inflation cre- 
ates with regard to the economic future 
cuts down on investment, which is the 
life’s blood of a growing economy, in this 
country or any country. Without invest- 
ment, how will the jobs our country 
needs be created? More than likely, Gov- 
ernment will be called upon to fill the 
breech, which sometimes it can do tem- 
porily but never permanently, as it has 
been so often in the past. 


It is interesting that, with all the dis- 
cussion of inflation, the real culprit is 
seldom pointed out. There is much talk 
of the wage-price spiral, cost push, and 
demand pull inflation—but it is only 
rarely that anyone in the administra- 
tion will admit that deficit spending in 
the $60 billion range could possibly con- 
tribute to inflation. 

As a matter of fact, in various hearings 
before the Banking Committee, repre- 
sentatives of the administration as well 
as apologists for it, have said that a $60 
billion deficit on an annual basis is not 
inflationary; when asked what level 
would be inflationary, no one is able to 
get a definite answer. 

Too often it is the victims of inflation— 
the American taxpayers, workers, and 
businessmen who are blamed, rather than 
the true cause of inflation, which is a 
long series of misguided fiscal policy de- 
cisions on the part of Congress and the 
executive branch. 

To many observers there appears to be 
one major factor which is producing the 
ever-present inflation of prices that has 
discouraged Americans for almost a dec- 
ade. This factor is the rate of increase in 
the total national supply of money with 
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which we buy goods and services. The 
rate of increase in this “money supply” 
has been and still is more rapid than the 
rate of increase in the goods and serv- 
ices we produce to sell or buy. The more 
money there is in the country to spend, 
the higher the demand, but without in- 
creased production, the prices will go 
higher. 

The reasons for the money supply in- 
creasing more rapidly than production 
are complex. 

Basically, the increase is triggered by 
the high deficits in the Federal Govern- 
ment, just as most of our constituents 
have suspected for many years. Those 
high deficits in one way or another get 
spent for nonproductive work, to pump 
money into the economy without any in- 
crease in goods and services. 

Every dollar the Government spends 
in excess of tax collected must be bor- 
rowed from our private banks, savings 
institutions, and other financial enter- 
prises. This massive borrowing in re- 
cent years, $65.5 billion in the last year 
alone, causes interest rates to rise, and 
this is the trigger that can cause infla- 
tion. 

The Federal Reserve System has the 
power to create “new money” by buying 
back the notes the Government owns. 
If the Fed chooses to accommodate the 
excessive fiscal policies of the executive 
branch and the Congress, and it gener- 
ally goes, the money supply climbs. In re- 
cent years the money supply has been 
climbing at a rate of about 6 to 10 per- 
centage points more than the 3.5 percent 
average growth in our gross national 
product—GNP. That is the measure of 
the production of goods and services in 
this country. This 6 to 10 percent has 
been the inflation rate. 

Other activities contribute to infla- 
tion: Excessive price increases, excessive 
wage increases, nonproductive regula- 
tory costs, energy prices which are gov- 
erned by foreign control. All of these 
contribute, but the major contributor is 
the excess growth in the availability of 
money, without goods and services upon 
which we can spend that money. 

This is not to say that a one-shot 
increase in the money supply does not 
stimulate the economy in the short run. 
In fact, studies demonstrate that in the 
short run there is such stimulations. 
Those studies also indicate that that 
stimulation dies out over just a few 
more months. Modern studies have 
shown that such increases in the money 
supply show up in increases in the GNP 
approximately 9 months after this in- 
crease. However, approximately 2 years 
after the increase in the money supply, 
additional inflation develops and the in- 
crease in GNP dies away. Continuously 
increasing the money supply in excess of 
the long run growth potential for GNP 
causes continuous inflation. 

There are other contributing factors 
in inflation. A particularly important 
factor has been a decline in productivi- 
ty. This decline has been caused by in- 
adequate modernization of industries 
due to capital shortages. 

It has also been caused, Mr. President, 
by inadequgte attention by both the pri- 
vate sector and the public sector in the 
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creation of new technologies over the last 
decade. 

As we review our budgetary appro- 
priations for this coming fiscal year, and 
as we search for ways in which we can 
cut those appropriations with this very 
thought in mind of reducing the infla- 
tion rate, let us remember that there are 
certain sectors of Federal activity that, 
over the long run, actually work to de- 
crease inflation. It is those sectors which 
are increasing the availability of new 
technologies, of new ways of doing 
things, which, in the longer term, in- 
crease the rate of growth of our gross 
national product. 

The budgets of the technology agen- 
cies, of the science agencies, all should 
be considered in the light that those ex- 
penditures, properly done, contribute to 
our long-term battle against inflation. 

It has become clear to modern econ- 
omists that to cut inflation, our long- 
term goa: must be to gradually reduce 
the rate of growth in the money supply 
until it equals the long-run rate or 
growth of the GNP—about 3.5 percent. 
This will not be easily done, because too 
rapid a decrease could cause another re- 
cession and more unemployment. 

But too slow a decrease, or no decrease 
at all, will just perpetuate inflation 
which, in turn, can cause another reces- 
sion and increased unemployment. 

However, a decrease to 3.5 percent over 
a 5- to 10-year period could probably be 
tolerated. 

The gradual reductions in the size of 
our annual Federal deficits also will help 
reduce pressures to increase the rate of 
growth of the money supply and thus 
reduce inflation. Since it is borrowing to 
finance the deficits that perpetuates the 
need for more new money to hold inter- 
est rates down, the balancing of the 
budget can be a critical part of the solu- 
tion. This also will not be easily done, 
because of the still too common tendency 
to try to solve national problems with 
money rather than common sense. How- 
ever, a great deal can be done by in- 
creases in governmental efficiency and 
the adoption of policies which will solve 
problems rather than just continue to 
treat their symptoms by the application 
of money. 

Mr. President, it is fortunate that, al- 
though Congress tends to at times over- 
look the real causes of inflation, major 
portions of the public, if not most of the 
public, have recognized the truth. I would 
like to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues an article which appeared in 
the May 22 issue of Business Week en- 
titled, “The Great Government Infia- 
tion Machine.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp in full, 
along with an editorial which appears 
in the May 28, 1978, edition of the Clovis, 
N. Mex., News Journal, both of which I 
think will be helpful to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Great GOVERNMENT INFLATION 
MACHINE 

Inflation in the U.S. is again at a danger- 
ously high level—with wholesale and con- 
sumer prices both rising at double-digit 
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rates and with prices of some goods and 
services advancing at close to triple-digit 
rates, The grim fact is that the country is 
caught in the grip of the worst, most pro- 
longed, and most pernicious inflation in its 
‘history. Inflation has reached the point 
where it is destroying the nation's efforts to 
achieve solid economic growth, is wrecking 
the financial markets, and is blasting the re- 
tirement hopes of everyone over 65 years of 
age. 

One symptom of the current disease is that 
big business and big labor are raising prices 
and wages in an effort to stay whole. But 
the real villain is the federal government, 
which has been running huge deficits for 
years. What makes government's inflation 
engine so dangerous is that many of the 
measures Washington is taking to alleviate 
the painful impact of price increases on one 
segment or the other of the economy only 
make the inflation more virulent. Thus, to 
ease the pinch on people at the bottom of 
the income scale, the Carter Administration 
has increased the minimum wage—and guar- 
anteed another burst of inflation. To offset 
the higher costs of fertilizer and farm ma- 
chinery to agriculture, the Administration 
has boosted farm supports—shoving food 
prices up sharply. And to help out pensioners 
who see their retirement pay shrinking 
away, Congress has raised mandatory cor- 
porate and individual contributions to So- 
cial Security—adding another percentage 
point or so to the rate of inflation. 

There is no easy way to control inflation. 
To cure it requires first understanding the 
fundamental cause and how it is manifest- 
ing itself. Solving inflation will take a long 
period of government self-restraint, a reduc- 
tion of expectations by everyone, and a de- 
termination by elected officials not to buy 
votes with government spending. 

Anyone who is not at least mildly panicked 
about the inflation outlook for the U.S. does 
not recognize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 

The nation’s price level has been beyond 
understanding since 1965. There have been 
two horrendous surges of inflation since then, 
and there is every indication that the U.S. 
is in the midst of still another such surge 
now. More disturbing is that while prices 
ebbed and flowed in the years from the Civil 
War to World War II, they have climbed 
with hardly a pause in the years since the 
postwar period (chart). Neither peace nor 
domestic recession has made a dent in that 
upward curve—and it has been virtually an 
exponential curve since 1965. 

Inflation now must be seen as so deeply 
embedded in the foundation of the society 
as to make the ability to eradicate it seem 
doubtful. And this is happening because of— 
not in spite of—the way that the democratic 
decisionmaking process works in Washington. 

Inflation soared to the 16 percent annual 
rate that showed up in the April report on 
wholesale prices not because politicians are 
seeking to frustrate the American people. 
Rather, it is because politicians are respond- 
ing to the deepest desires of the people for 
more: more income, more houses, more cars, 
more welfare, more environmental protection, 
more occupational safety—more, in short, of 
everything that the U.S. government has 
promised, or been expected, to provide. 

And the government has been trying to 
provide more of everything without regard 
to the resources available to do so. The result 
is that it has run its engine of inflation at 
an ever-increasing clip. Since 1965, the basic 
trend of federal budget deficits has risen 
steadily, as has the speed at which the Fed- 
eral Reserve has created money (chart, 
page 108). 

INTO THE BREACH 
Faced with the inescapable fact that price 


increases are running far higher than gov- 
ernment forecasts at the turn of the year 
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had predicted, Washington has shown some 
signs of trying to throw its inflation engine 
into reverse. In his Apr. 11 speech, President 
Carter announced that his Administration 
had elevated the fight against inflation to its 
No. 1 priority, put a 5% percent ceiling on 
wage increases for federal employees, and 
promised intensified efforts to hold down 
wages and prices in the private sector. So 
effectively did the speech appear to touch the 
public mood that Congress has embraced the 
fight against inflation to a point where an 
election-year tax cut has been imperiled. The 
Federal Reserve, too, has taken up the battle, 
trying to damp down demand by kicking 
up the cost of money by % of 1 percent in 
just two weeks. 

And as evidence of how deeply the pub- 
lic—here and abroad—fears this inflation, 
the U.S. stock market responded to Washing- 
ton’s new rhetorical mood by jumping 100 
points on the heaviest volume in Wall Street 
history, while the dollar strengthened in 
world markets. 

SAYING ONE THING, DOING ANOTHER 


But it will take more than rhetoric to whip 
inflation now. Since the President's Apr. 11 
speech, there have been disturbing signs that 
the inflation rate is not slowing but accel- 
erating. First came the report that consumer 
price inflation had jumped to a 9.6 percent 
annual rate in March—followed by the May 4 
announcement from the Labor Dept. of that 
horrendous jump in April wholesale prices— 
the biggest one-month gain since November, 
1974. Charles L. Schultze, chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
conceding that “the underlying pressures are 
not abating,” says that the Administration 
has raised its inflation forecast for 1978 to 
between 63% percent and 7 percent from its 
January prediction of a 6 percent to 614 per- 
cent range. 

The acceleration of inflation this year 
should not have come as a surprise—least of 
all to the government officials who are in a 
position to know the most about the thrust 
of government policy. Washington officials 
have a tendency to blame bad news on fac- 
tors beyond their control—bad crops, greedy 
labor unions and business executives, nasty 
oil sheiks—and to an extent, they are correct 
in ascribing inflation to clusters of random 
events beyond their control. This winter’s 
dreadful weather all over the country—obvi- 
ously no fault of Washington—did every- 
thing from slashing the lettuce crop to inter- 
fering with the breeding habits of pigs, and 
prices of both lettuce and pork are on the 
rise. 

But equally true—and far more impor- 
tant—is that government itself bears the 
prime responsibility for the high underlying 
inflation rate. Were the underlying rate of 
inflation lower, higher lettuce and pork prices 
would not hurt so much. The underlying 
rate is high—and has been high since World 
War II—and the grim truth is that Wash- 
ington’s economic policy is still on an infla- 
tion-breeding, inflation-feeding kick. The 
planned deficit in the high-employment fed- 
eral budget—a concept that matches spend- 
ing against the tax revenues that would flow 
in at high employment, and therefore pro- 
vides the best measure of the degree of 
Stimulation in the federal budget—is at its 
fourth-highest level since World War II, 
Today's level has been matched only in 1968 
and 1972—both years that preceded sharp 
spurts in the inflation rate—and in 1975, 
when the economy was in deep recession. 
Roughly the same situation also applies to 
the rate of money supply growth that has 
prevailed over the past year. 

Because of the manifest need to come off 
the policy high, Washington's latest anti-in- 
fiation moves may be more prudently viewed 
as signs of desperation than of determina- 
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tion. The Carter Administration is 
anti-inflation while running gigantic budget 
deficits. The new Federal Reserve Chairman, 
G. William Miller, is talking monetary re- 
straint, but he has inherited a swollen money 
supply from his predecessor, Arthur F. 
Burns, who proved more effective at inveigh- 
ing against inflation than in actually fight- 
ing it. Over the past year, bank reserves— 
the raw material out of which money is 
created—have grown far faster than the 7.8 
percent growth rate of the money supply it- 
self. Miller can talk tough, but the banks 
have the wherewithal to expand their loans 
as credit demand rises—a process that can 
lead to still faster money growth. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF SAYING “NO” 


Because inflation has become so en- 
trenched in the economy, any hopes that the 
stock market and the public may have for 
an early return to price stability are not 
shared by economists. Although Schultze 
and Director Barry Bosworth of the Council 
on Wage & Price Stability (COWPS) say 
officially that Carter's “deceleration” pro- 
gram can succeed in slowing the pace of in- 
flation, some Administration economists pri- 
vately admit that the best they can really 
hope for is to hold the rate at its “underly- 
ing level” of 6 percent to 7 percent—and 
they are skeptical about their ability to do 
even that. 

This pessimism is rooted in the knowledge 
that policies that would push down the un- 
derlying inflation rate will cause a level of 
pain that the political system cannot toler- 
ate. Although Carter has pledged to stop 
any governmental actions that contribute to 
inflation, Bosworth warns: “I don’t think 
the government yet realizes all the implica- 
tions of saying, ‘We're going to do the hard 
things and say no.” 

Liberals and conservatives disagree about 
what saying “no” means. For conservatives, 
saying no means that an acceleration of in- 
flation will be countered by restrictive fiscal 
and monetary policies that will cause the 
growth of employment and output to slow 
or, if necessary, come to a halt. In the past, 
that kind of no has been said. President 
Eisenhower came into office in 1953 deter- 
mined to wring inflation out of the system. 
The eight years of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration were marked by three policy-in- 
duced recessions, and real economic growth 
over the period averaged only 2.1 percent a 
year. Eisenhower's conservative economics 
kept the inflation rate through his Adminis- 
tration to an average of 1.4 percent a year. 
But the political cost was high. The Repub- 
lican Party lost control of both houses of 
Congress in the 1954 election and has never 
won them back. 

A few industrial European nations, par- 
ticularly Germany, also said no to inflation 
after the oil-price increases of 1973, and they 
have had dramatic success in containing the 
increase in wages and prices. But here, too, 
progress has been purchased at high social 
and political costs in the form of youth un- 
rest, political terrorism, and a general weak- 
ening of the social fabric—even though these 
countries have the luxury of exporting their 
non-native unemployed. 

Liberals argue that slow growth has al- 
ways been an ineffective way to fight infia- 
tion and is steadily becoming even less ef- 
fective. “If, as conservatives suggest, we were 
to hold the growth of the money supply to a 
very small rate, we could end inflation,” says 
Bosworth. “But how high would unemploy- 
ment have to go to accomplish it? Obviously 
higher than 9 percent, because that was not 
enough in 1975.” 

While liberals and conservatives differ 
sharply over the cure for inflation, they have, 
surprisingly, reached a consensus that the 
present inflationary predicament was partly 
caused by political sins and policy errors of 
the 1960s and "70s that were linked to Presi- 
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dent Johnson’s conduct of the Vietnam war 
and President Nixon’s obsessive effort to ob- 
tain a huge plurality in the 1972 election 
(page 108). These served to magnify the in- 
flationary impact of systemic forces operating 
on the economy since the New Deal. 
EXPANDING CLAIMS ON NATIONAL INCOME 


Increasingly, Americans have recognized 
the validity of competing claims. Ever since 
the days of the New Deal, there have been 
government provisions to help in protecting 
the weak against the worst ravages of a com- 
petitive economy. But the Administrations of 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson 
greatly expanded the role of government in 
redistributing income and defined civil rights 
to include economic rights. 

The Kennedy-Johnson era was marked pri- 
marily by a massive growth in government 
income-transfer programs, spearheaded by 
the war on poverty and other programs of 
the Great Society. The original intent was 
to raise the incomes of the most disadvan- 
taged. But in the process, people not com- 
monly regarded as poor also came to recog- 
nize Washington as a source of largess. Medi- 
care, federal aid to education, disability in- 
surance, and housing programs dispensed 
benefits without regard to income. The best 
measure of how far this process has come is 
the growth in federal transfers of funds to 
individuals and to state and local govern- 
ments. Since 1961, transfers have grown at 
& 13 percent annual rate, while government 
purchases of goods and services have risen 
by 6 percent a year. 

At first, these claims were relatively easy 
to meet because a rapidly growing economy 
provided abundant revenues to finance the 
programs. But these claims have proved 
impossible to divert, even at times of near- 
full employment, such as 1965, 1968, and 
1973, and they have continued to grow much 
faster than the economy's ability to satisfy 
them. This is a major cause of the chronic 
deficits in the federal budget and a major 
reason why Carter's goal of a balanced 
budget has proved so elusive. In the 52 
quarters since the beginning of 1965, the 
budget has been in surplus in only eight, 
while it showed a surplus in 18 of 52 preced- 
ing quarters. 

At full employment, such deficits are in- 
herently inflationary because they create ex- 
cess demand. That is not a problem at the 
moment, with the economy still taking up 
the slack from the severe 1974-75 recession. 
But the risks are rising. “If there is no excess 
demand, the deficit cannot be inflationary,” 
says Federal Reserve Board member Henry 
C. Wallich. “But if you continue to run large 
deficits, they will catch you sooner or later 
as you move toward full employment—and 
I think we are getting close now.” 


MAKING THE PRIVATE SECTOR PAY SOCIAL COSTS 


There is a pervasive tendency today for 
government arbitrarily to shove back onto 
the private sector many claims that add di- 
rectly to inflation. In the early 1970s, for 
example, the government responded to the 
demands of the growing environmental 
movement by passing legislation and regu- 
lations that forced industry to install costly 
equipment to abate air and water pollution 
and to protect worker health and safety. The 
only way for industry to recover these costs 
was to pass them on to consumers. The Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency estimates that 
its regulations add 0.3 to 0.4 of a percentage 
point to the rate of inflation. Health and 
safety regulations have a similar inflationary 
impact. 

Part of the cost of helping the poor also 
has been shunted to the private sector. 
Minimum-wage legislation is an alternative 
to direct subsidies to the poor. While econo- 
mists argue vigorously over how much ben- 
efit the poor actually derive from the mini- 
mum wage, there is no question that it in- 
creases the labor cost of the private sector, 
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and the January increase in the minimum 
hourly wage to $2.65 from $2.30 was a major 
reason why the household-services compo- 
nents of the consumer price index increased 
to a 12% annual rate in the first quarter. 

What these and similar programs have in 
common is that their cost is hidden because 
it never appears on the federal budget. “This 
amounts to a policy of outright deception 
by the government,” says Robert Crandall 
of the Brookings Institution. 

These hidden costs also have had a dis- 
astrous effect on productivity growth, be- 
cause the capital that has been invested 
in meeting the claims for a cleaner environ- 
ment and a safer workplace has not been 
available for expansion of upgrading of pro- 
ductive capacity. COWPS’s Bosworth, draw- 
ing on the research of Brookings economist 
Edward M. Denison, says that government 
regulation has been the most important 
cause of the decline in productivity in the 
past decade. “You can optimistically say 
that productivity is now growing at 2 per- 
cent a year,” he says. “That means we have 
lost fully one-third of our productivity 
growth, and productivity is the only source 
of an expanding economic pie from which 
competing social claims can be satisfied.” 


UNDERMINING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE 
PRICE SYSTEM 


Through a concern for equity, the gov- 
ernment has reduced the efficiency of the 
price system in allocating resources. At one 
time, government efforts to help the poor 
were concentrated almost entirely on income 
transfers. In recent years, however, there 
has been a growing tendency to suppress 
price increases because they would have an 
adverse impact on low-income groups. As a 
result, governments on the federal, state, 
and local levels have increasingly tampered 
with the rationing role of prices in a market 
economy. In practical terms, this tendency 
has shown up most strongly in fights over 
national energy policy and in state and local 
disputes over utility rates, transit fares, and 
the cost of other essential services. 

“If we had a more efficient allocation of 
resources, we could have produced more real 
output at lower prices,” says Bosworth. “In 
the past, our ability to leave the price sys- 
tem alone produced big productivity gains.” 


THE BRACKET EFFECT OF PROGRESSIVE TAXES 


But inflation, in many ways, makes the 
government's life easier by allowing it to 
meet expanding claims with inflation- 
generated revenues. During inflationary pe- 
riods, the cost of government programs rises, 
but revenues rise much faster as increasing 
money income pushes taxpayers into higher 
tax brackets. 

Inflation-induced tax receipts appear to 
lessen the budgetary constraints on federal 
programs. This illusion creates periodic 
euphoria over the “fiscal dividends” that will 
be available to the government at some 
time in the future. In this year’s budget, for 
example, the Carter Administration pro- 
jected a $76 billion surplus in fiscal 1983. 
This surplus would presumably be available 
to finance new social programs. But the bit- 
ter experiences of the past, most notably 
with the Vietnam war “peace dividend,” 
demonstrates that such “dividends” are in- 
evitably consumed by spending growth and 
by tax cuts before they can materialize. 

These tax cuts have been essential to re- 
duce the drag on the private economy caused 
by a rising federal bill. Congress has infor- 
mally “indexed” the tax system to inflation 
with periodic rate cuts to offset the effect of 
inflation on individuals’ tax bills. But this 
indexing process has produced rough justice 
at best. “Congress has done a reasonable job 
of indexing taxes in the aggregate,” says Ru- 
dolph G. Penner of the American Enterprise 
Institute. “But each time it has thrown in a 
little income redistribution and has focused 
relief on the low end of the income scale.” 
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THE COMMITMENT TO FULL EMPLOYMENT 


This is the most fundamental change in 
the structure of the U.S. economy. Although 
government occasionally has attempted to 
cool inflation by clamping down on the 
growth of the economy, it has always backed 
off when unemployment reached politically 
intolerable levels. 

Prior to World War II, workers and busi- 
nessmen knew that if wages or prices got 
out of line, the result would be unemploy- 
ment and a collapse of demand. Inflation 
was always followed by deflation, which kept 
the price level roughly stable over time. 

But the suffering caused by the Depres- 
sion was so severe that all Western govern- 
ments adopted stabilization policies that 
have prevented deflation. This has under- 
mined the discipline that the market im- 
poses on wages and prices so that individuals 
and businesses no longer fear that their wage 
and price decisions will cause unemployment 
or loss of markets. 

This belief that government will protect 
business and labor from the consequences 
of big wage and price increases is pervasive 
in Western society. In her book, Economic 
Heresies, socialist economist Joan Robinson, 
who worked closely with John Maynard 
Keynes at Cambridge, laments: “When it be- 
comes clear that the relative incomes of in- 
dividuals are mainly determined by the bar- 
gaining position of the group to which they 
belong, the ethics of the system—a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wage—disintegrates, in- 
dustrial discipline is undermined, and the 
tradition of public service gives way to a 
general scramble for advantage.” 

Expansive government policies haye con- 
sistently validated wage and price increases 
that otherwise would not stick in the mar- 
ketplace. “When the government does that,” 
says economist William Fellner of the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Instiute, “it invites markets 
to steepen their cost trends and push price 
levels even higher, since they can safely as- 
sume that they will be accommodated by ex- 
pansive policies.” 

President Carter has raised hopes of a 
deceleration of inflation. But even if he is 
serious in committing the government to 
stop taking inflationary actions—and such a 
commitment imposes political costs that will 
become increasingly difficult to bear as the 
1980 election approaches—it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult to lower inflation significantly. 


WHAT A DECADE HAS WROUGHT 


Ten years of inflation have created a pri- 
vate-sector wage-price spiral that has as- 
sumed a life of its own. If the government 
attempted to hold down demand, prices 
would continue to rise, and the result would 
be a sharp drop in output and a sharp rise 
in unemployment. The country would be in 
a deep recession long before wages and prices 
could begin to adjust. 

According to a CEA analysis, achieving a 
drop of one percentage point in the inflation 
rate through macroeconomic policy alone 
would require a two-point jump in the un- 
employment rate for two years and a loss 
of $100 billion worth of output. “Fiscal and 
monetary policy still affects employment and 
output,” says CEA Chairman Schultze. “But 
they have a hell of a time unwinding an in- 
herited inflation once it has gotten started.” 

The effectiveness of economic policy is se- 
verely restricted by the inflexibility of wages 
and prices. Most major union contracts, 
which set the pace for wages throughout the 
economy, are generally written for three 
years. “I don't think economists have em- 
phasized enough the extent to which our 
inflationary problem is the result of over- 
lapping, multiyear labor contracts,” says 
Robert J. Gordon of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. “No one union wants to give anything 
up, because they know prices won't respond 
as long as everybody else gets theirs.” 

The problem of wage momentum is exacer- 
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bated by distortions in the wage structure 
caused by slow growth and high inflation 
since 1973. Strong unions have been able to 
keep real wages growing in a weak economy, 
but the unorganized have not been so for- 
tunate. As a result, the spread between wage 
gains in highly unionized industries and the 
rest of labor has widened, creating a sense of 
inequity that can only be redressed by a fur- 
ther upward ratcheting of wages and prices. 

The experience of recent years has also 
given many businesses a vested interest in 
continued inflation. “When investment is 
planned and debts incurred on the basis of 
expectations that inflation will continue,” 
says Joan Robinson, “a check to rising prices 
would cause acute financial embarrassment 
and might precipitate a sharp slump. An 
inflationary economy is in the situation of a 
man holding a tiger by the tall. 

This lesson was very sharply drawn when 
an anti-inflationary Federal Reserve tighten- 
ing in 1969 led to a credit crunch so severe 
that by June, 1970, a number of already 
troubled companies found themselves unable 
to refinance their short-term debt. The Fed 
was forced, in effect, to guarantee the com- 
mercial paper of Chrysler Corp.'s financial 
subsidiary and to save the big auto maker 
and other companies from financial disaster. 
This in turn forced the Fed to abandon its 
restrictive policy. 

Volatile credit markets have made cor- 
porate financial officers far more cautious 
about the health of their balance sheets. 
But spotty profit growth and weak equity 
markets have forced corporations to raise 
more and more capital through debt. Thus, 
many companies are again vulnerable to a 
credit crunch resulting from sustained tight- 
ening by the Fed. And the unwillingness of 
the government to let major corporations 
fail would again force the Fed to change 
course, 

THE THREAT OF RECESSION 


The inflation syndrome built into U.S. 
society makes it highly unlike that Presi- 
dent Carter’s deceleration program can have 
much more than a minor impact on the in- 
flation rate. History is likely to view Carter's 
effort as another failed experiment in in- 
comes policy—attempts by government to 
override the imperfections of the market- 
place with intervention that ranges from 
various forms of jawboning to outright wage 
and price controls. 

Carter’s modest incomes policy, like most 
others, will be seen as an attempt to mod- 
erate the crueler discipline of economic re- 
straint. Administration economists realize 
that they cannot in short order break the 
cycle of inflationary expectations built up 
over the past decade. 

The best they can hope for is that there 
are no new shocks to the economy, such as 
another oil-price increase, and that they get 
enough cooperation to keep price and wage 
increases from accelerating this year. If their 
hopes fail, there will be nothing to prevent 
a new surge in wage increases during next 
year’s heavy round of collective bargaining. 

At that point, the government will be 
forced to take more stringent action, either 
by imposing mandatory controls or restric- 
tive economic policy, which would tem- 
porarily slow the pace of inflation. Deep 
down, Administration economists fear that 
the latter outcome is more likely. “The most 
realistic threat the country faces is not con- 
trols but another recession,” says Bosworth. 
“We can see the signs already in the pres- 
sures of the Fed to tighten and on Congress 
to reduce our proposed tax cut. A recession 
is likely because that has always been gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflation policy.” 

How INFLATION THREATENS 
US. Socrery 

A year ago, Representative Norman Y. 

Mineta (D-Calif.) invited voters in his San 
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Jose district to a forum on inflation. Only 
30 people turned out. This year Mineta tried 
it again—and found himself facing a stand- 
ing-room crowd. Indeed, the public’s opposi- 
tion to—and fear of—inflation has never 
been greater than it is today, as politicians 
from Mineta to President Carter have come 
to appreciate. 


It is now a full generation since the first 
postwar programs that institutionalized in- 
flation were launched and 15 years since the 
combination of the Great Society and the 
Vietnam war started inflation on the dead- 
liest spiral in the nation’s history. Americans 
who once believed their government could 
control inflation now look upon inflation as 
an illness for which there is no effective 
cure. Notes Patrick Caddell, president of 
Cambridge Surveys: “A year ago 25 percent 
of the public said there was no way to stop 
inflation. Now the proportion is 50 percent.” 
Caddell is the President’s personal pollster, 
and it is just such intelligence that per- 
suaded Carter to train his guns on inflation. 

There is the immediate shock of a head 
of lettuce that cost 59¢ a year ago and now 
costs $1.19; of the 10 percent jump in the 
cost of a home over a year ago, with home 
mortgage rates up to 10 percent; of the cost 
of a year at a private college that will aver- 
age $5,110 next fall, 6 percent more than 
it cost last fall. A New Jersey homeowner 
mourns that the past two winters—the vilest 
in modern times—came when heating oil 
cost 49 cents a gal. vs. 15 cents a gal. five 
years ago. 

These price jolts skew spending and in- 
vesting patterns, and they sap the public’s 
morale. “What you are really confronted 
with,” says economist Fabian Linden of the 
Conference Board, "is a rate of inflation that 
exceeds your return if it is invested with 
any caution. What makes it all the worse 
is that we had a fairly well-organized finan- 
cial society for a very long time, and now it 
has disappeared.” 

In Washington, economist William J. Fel- 
Iner of the American Enterprise Institute 
warns: “For businessmen, the uncertainty 
of inflation is devastating. They can’t fore- 
see future costs, prices, markets, long-term 
growth prospects, and investment needs.” 
Inflation may fatten corporate profits and 
the value of inventories, but the gains are 
illusory. “Businessmen,” says Fellner, “fur- 
ther suffer the inequity of paying taxes on 
inflationary revaluations of their assets.” 
This also is true of wage-earners, who must 
pay taxes on inflationary revaluations of 
their incomes. 

This all might be tolerable if people were 
convinced that inflation was only a short- 
lived thing. The fact that inflation is swell- 
ing again makes is absolutely intolerable to 
a larger and larger slice of the population. 
“We're beyond a panic situation,” says Cad- 
dell of Cambridge Surveys. “Americans have 
& marvelous ability to adapt, but there is the 
feeling of no one having credibility and of 
no one able to make an impact.” 

In fact, there are feelings even more basic 
than these among the American people. A 
generation of inflation has taught the nation 
these lessons: 

In the short run, while it is possible to 
adjust salaries and to impose restraints on 
prices to minimize the impact of inflation, 
not all members of society benefit equally 
from these practices, and not all price hikes 
can be restrained. There are, says Gardner 
Ackley, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and at one time the chief 
economic adviser to President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, “uneven lags in the response of in- 
dividual prices and wages to the forces that 
permit or create inflation.” Those with fiex- 
ible incomes do better than those with fixed 
incomes; organized labor does better than 
unorganized labor. Washington can talk 
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down a domestic steel price hike but it 
cannot force a cut in the price of world oil. 

In the longer run, no matter what adjust- 
ments are made to wages and prices, nearly 
everyone ultimately loses to inflation be- 
cause their gains are watered down by higher 
prices or higher taxes or a combination of 
both. “It is the problem of the stick with two 
short ends,” says Arthur Okun of the Brook- 
ings Institution and also a former chief eco- 
nomic adviser to President Johnson. “The in- 
dividual who has bet wrong on future infia- 
tion is convinced he’s got the short end and 
someone else must have the long end. But 
in a general inflation, even the winner may 
wind up getting shorted,” 

In the still longer run, not only most in- 
dividuals but all society loses to inflation. 
Tensions between labor and management, 
between government and the people, and 
eventually among social and economic classes 
become overwhelming, and these tensions, 
Ackley says, “are thus destructive of the 
social and political fabric.” Ackley adds, “A 
significant real cost of inflation is what it 
does to morale, to social coherence, and to 
people's attitudes toward each other.” 

Anything that threatens the nation’s social 
cohesion is obviously dangerous. “This so- 
ciety,” says Okun, “is built on both implicit 
and explicit contracts, ways of doing eco- 
nomic things economically. They are linked 
to the idea that the dollar means something. 
If you cannot depend on the value of the 
dollar, this system is undermined. People will 
constantly feel they’ve been fooled and 
cheated.” 

To Okun, all of this is the source of much 
of the social and economic divisiveness in the 
U.S. today. “Prolonged high inflation under- 
mines the ability of labor and business, of 
political interests, and others to make deals 
and to strike compromises,” he says. “We saw 
some of this in the coal strike. And it’s been 
a fundamental problem in the battle over 
President Carter’s energy program.” 

The U.S. is still a long way from class war- 
fare, but many people worry about what 
could happen if inflation remains at any- 
thing approaching recent levels. At the mo- 
ment it is the middle class, and, specifically, 
the nonunionized middle class, that feels the 
most put upon. Family income continues to 
go up on average, of course. But Professor 
Larry L. Leslie of the University of Arizona 
recently told the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee that gains by the poor are probably 
responsible for most of the rise in median 
income. The middle class, he claims, has 
lagged behind in terms of discretionary 
income, 

What this will do to the American Dream— 
the idea of people being encouraged to work 
hard to move up from poverty to the middle 
class—remains to be seen. “The middle-class 
earners feel rotten because a lot of them 
haven't kept up with the median,” says econ- 
omist Rudolph G. Penner of the AEI. “The 
polls show the general public is compassion- 
ate over the poor, but that’s easier when your 
own share of the economic pie is growing. 
When your share is not growing, but benefits 
are seen rising for the disadvantaged, there 
is bitterness.” 

That bitterness has been kept in check 
because the U.S. emerged from the most divi- 
sive period in its history—from Vietnam and 
Watergate—into a period that since 1975 has 
produced prolonged economic growth and 
only moderate inflation. Now the economic 
outlook is clouded, inflation is no longer wan- 
ing, and this country could be heading into 
the worst period of economic and social dis- 
location since the Civil War. 


BLUNT JIMMY 


President Jimmy Carter’s place in history 
is assured. As adept at inserting his foot in 
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his mouth, he is probably without peer. 


Either the man is incredibly naive and un- 
tutored or else believes the American people 
are. 

For example, these tidbits in his recent pro- 
nouncements: 

Ignoring the fact that inflation is an in- 
crease in the money supply, that rising prices 
are the result, rather than the cause of infia- 
tion, and that the government itself controls 
the supply of money, Mr. Carter told us that 
it is a myth that the government itself can 
stop inflation; that in almost the same breath 
in which he promised to veto legislation that 
would “fuel inflation.” 

Then, after chiding Congress for not enact- 
ing his long-stalied energy program (a pro- 
gram which includes both higher taxes on 
petroleum and certain categories of automo- 
biles and the continued regulation of oil and 
natural gas), and threatening administrative 
action to restrict foreign oil imports, the 
president went on to add, “I can’t imagine 
any circumstances under which I would favor 
wage and price controls (other) than a na- 
tional emergency like all-out war.” In the ab- 
sence of such an emergency, one must assume 
that the chief executive is blissfully aware of 
the control which taxes, regulations and im- 
port restrictions exert over prices and wages. 

And finally, still confusing inflation, the 
cause with prices, the effect, the president 
proceeded to shift the monkey of inflation 
from the government’s back to the backs of 
workers and the business community. Said 
Mr. Carter: “Let me be blunt about this 
point. I am asking American workers to fol- 
low the example of federal workers and ac- 
cept a lower rate of wage increase. In return,” 
he continued, “They have a right to expect a 
comparable restraint in price increases for 
the goods and services they buy.” 

As an example, the president said, he would 
seek to limit federal pay raises to about 5.5 
percent this year. 

That, mind you, after having given his 
White House staff a pay boost of up to 25 per- 
cent in March of last year and another pay 
hike of 7.5 percent in November. 

Some “example,” that! Some 
fighter,” he! 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, as I in- 
dicated a few moments ago, one of the 
issues that contributes to inflation, al- 
though not nearly as much as our un- 
sound fiscal policy, is the issue of energy 
costs—energy costs that have been 
driven up in recent years by a cartel 
control of the production of oil and, in- 
creasingly, the production of natural 
gas. Cartels control production because 
they control supply, and there is no 
question that as long as we in the West- 
ern World and other nations allow that 
cartel to control supply, we shall con- 
tinue to pay more than we should at any 
given time for energy produced by that 
cartel. However, if one looks even at the 
longer-term trends that are going to af- 
fect the cartel as well as other nations 
of the world, one can see that demand 
very probably will outrace supply of fos- 
sil fuels. A well-known exploration 
geologist, Mr. Michael T. Halbouty, has 
recently published an article entitled 
“Acceleration in Global Exploration— 
Requirement for Survival.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that that article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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ACCELERATION IN GLOBAL EXPLORATION— 
REQUIREMENT FOR SURVIVAL? 


(By Michel T. Halbouty °) 


Modified from the writer's paper, “Future 
Trends in Exploration to Discover New Hy- 
drocarbon Reserves Throughout the World 
and the Role to Be Played by the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) National Oil Companies,” presented 
at the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) seminar on The Present 
and Future Role of the National Oil Compa- 
nies, at OPEC Headquarters in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, October 10, 1977. 

{Nore: The charts contained in the article 
are not reproducible in the ReEcorp.] 


(Abstract. Although the demand for pe- 
troleum continues to increase as the avail- 
ability of alternative energy sources lags, 
exploratory activities are not increasing ac- 
cordingly. Exploratory wells, geophysical 
crew months, and acreage holdings all indi- 
cate that global exploration is not increas- 
ing and the resultant new discoveries of oil 
and gas required to supply the world’s needs 
in the 1980s and 1990s are declining. 

(There must be an immediate acceleration 
in exploration in all sedimentary basins: in- 
tensely drilled, moderately explored, par- 
tially explored, and essentially unexplored 
basins. It is estimated that nearly two-thirds 
of future commercial potential may be found 
in basins which are productive today. Terms 
for exploring frontier areas should refiect 
costs, including research for technologic ad- 
vances, and risks, which are very high in 
the harsh environment areas. 

(For there to be acceleration in explora- 
tion, dedication is required not only of geo- 
scientists and private companies, but also of 
governments in order that coordinated, effec- 
tive, and equitable working relations among 
the various groups can be achieved.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The worldwide petroleum industry is in 
the midst of one of the most critical periods 
in its entire 118 years of exciting history. 
Although exploration for new reserves of 
petroleum has been conducted in many parts 
of the world, there are still scores of onshore 
and offshore areas which need to be exten- 
sively explored to meet the soaring demand 
for new petroleum supplies. This need is 
compounded by the fact that worldwide re- 
serves are not now increasing to any appreci- 
able extent. If present trends continue, we 
soon shall be producing at a greater rate 
than reserves are being added; this, for the 
first time in history. 

There is great urgency to search for and 
find new petroleum reserves, in order to es- 
tablish enough lead time for the world's sci- 
ence and technology to research, develop, 
and produce in sufficient quantities other 
sources of energy which must meet the long- 
term energy requirements. 

The future of the world’s petroleum indus- 
try depends on political developments. Gov- 
ernments and politicians must agree on 
proper regulatory frameworks which enhance 
exploration for and development and pro- 
duction of the needed new petroleum re- 
serves. Proper frameworks will provide the 
incentive needed for these activities. 

In this regard it is interesting to note the 
involvement of government companies in the 
world’s petroleum configuration. Although 
the first non-Communist government com- 
pany (AGIF) was formed in Italy in 1926, 


1 Manuscript received, September 29, 1977; 
revised and accepted, December 12, 1977. 

2 Consulting geologist and petroleum en- 
gineer, independent producer and operator, 
Houston, Texas 77056. 
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by 1950 there were only seven. Most of the 
additions in that period were Latin Ameri- 
can government companies. The first OPEC 
government company to be formed was 
NIOC in Iran, in 1951. By 1960 government 
companies numbered 17; by 1970 the num- 
ber grew to 33, and to 51 today. 

In addition, operations of 12 more com- 
panies (principally European and Japanese 
companies) are similar to private companies 
although these companies are at least partly 
owned or controlled by the respective gov- 
ernments. This adds up to a total of 63 
government or government-controlled oil 
companies. Additional growth may be slowed 
by the fact that, at present, relatively few 
countries do not have at least one govern- 
ment oil company. Thus, governments all 
over the world are no longer just rule 
makers, referees, or Judges in the exploration 
process, but they have become instead pār- 
ticipants and, along with the private sector, 
co-accountable. 

Although government oil companies are 
now playing an increasing role in the ex- 
ploration for oil and gas, these companies 
as well as the private companies must en- 
gage in an accelerated worldwide petroleum 
search. Exploration represents the very heart 
of the petroleum industry. Exploration is 
where it all starts. All of the other segments 
of the industry—such as refining, marketing, 
and transporting—owe their existence to the 
success of exploration. Without reasonable 
success in the exploration effort, it is doubt- 
ful that any company (large or small, goy- 
ernment or private) could stay in business. 
Without new discoveries a company would 
exist only so long as its present reserves. 
Therefore, this presentation stresses the need 
for extensive exploration in order to keep 
the world, as we know it, alive. 

Many areas in the world have large petrole- 
um potential, including that for discoveries 
of “giant” fields. Although I am optimistic 
that the exploration and producing segment 
of the petroleum industry can and will find 
and produce the needed oi] and gas in a 
timely manner, there are many serious ob- 
stacles. They must be cleared in a manner 
which is most satisfactory to the majority of 
people. The challenges that I describe are 
really tests of our collective wills and desires 
to meet the future needs of mankind. 


POLITICAL DISTRIBUTION OF HYDROCARBONS 


The distribution of past production and 
remaining discovered reserves, along with an 
estimate of future resources, given in Figure 
1, are based on the excellent study of Moody 
and Esser (1975). These diagrams (Fig. 1) 
are generally accepted as being representa- 
tive of the current picture and future out- 
look for oil and gas. 

North America has been dominant in 
production, with 42 percent, but the Middle 
East currently dominates the world’s re- 
maining discovered reserves, with 45 percent 
(or 56 percent of the non-Communist bloc). 
The Communist bloc is expected to become 
dominant at some future date, with 36 per- 
cent of the undiscovered potential. However, 
the future potential in the Communist bloc 
is heavily dominated by gas, and most of it is 
located in extremely harsh physical environ- 
ments, where production would be costly. 

It should be emphasized that no rate of 
discovery can be implied by the estimate of 
potential. Although the rate is likely to be 
proportional if all factors are weighed 
equally, some of this oil and gas can and will 
be found more quickly and easily than the 
rest. 

Although the pie diagrams in Figure 1 are 
sized to indicate the volumes they represent, 
they show no indication of gas-oil relation. 
Almost all estimates indicate that Just over 
one-half (about 53%) of the expected ulti- 
mate oil has been found to date and only 
43% of the expected gas has been found, 
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In terms of reserve to production ratios, or 
reserve life in years at current producing 
rates (Fig. 2), Western Europe, principally 
the North Sea, has the highest reserve life. 
However, it will quickly fall to the 25-year 
range by the early 1980s as production in- 
creases. The rapidity of such decline will be 
affected by the near-term discovery rate. 


The Middle East is outstanding with the 
largest remaining reserve of any area and has 
a current reserve life of 52 years (Fig. 2). 
Further, even if Middle East production is 
permitted to climb to 30 million bbl/day (11 
billion bbl/year), and new discoveries are 
minimal, this area still will have a reserve 
life approaching 40 years. 


In all other areas the reserve life is in 
gradual and steady decline. A high discovery 
rate is essential to keep the decline in re- 
serve life within acceptable bounds. 


PRODUCTION FORECAST 


The actual annual world producing rate 
currently stands at about 57 million bbl/day 
(Fig. 3). Future production is forecast to 
grow to above 66 million bbi/day without 
any new discoveries. Many observers, using 
the heretofore mentioned assessment of fu- 
ture potential for new discoveries, think 
world production could rise to 90 million bbl/ 
day or a little more (Fig. 3). Whether this 
projection occurs will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the rate and size of new discoveries, 
particularly in the immediate future. To gain 
perspective, this level of forecast implies that 
by the middle to late 1990s, only 20 years in 
the future, more than half of the world oil 
production will come from fields not yet 
found. 

Although this is not a pessimistic outlook 
for exploration results, the potential demand 
for oil by the middle to late 1980s is expected 
to be greater than supplies available. Oil will 
be “supply limited,” to use economists’ ter- 
minology for energy crisis. To help resolve 
this impending dilemma, substantial progress 
is required in the area of conservation and 
in the development of alternate fuels. Other- 
wise, billions of people will have to forgo 
their rising expectation for a better life. Ob- 
viously, the lack of exploration success or the 
political and environmental restraints on de- 
veloping production will make the job just 
that much more difficult. Finding as much 
oil and gas as possible stands as a very high 
global priority. All of us, whether in the gov- 
ernment sector or the private sector, whether 
in a market-controlled economy or a cen- 
trally planned economy, must do our utmost 
to accelerate the discovery of new oil and gas 
in order to provide a smooth transition into 
the post-oll era. If we fail, a world catas- 
trophe is not an improbable outcome. All of 
us will be losers. 


EXPLORATORY DRILLING ACTIVITY 


Since 1970, or about the time the supply 
problem was first publicized, only in North 
America has there been response to the need 
for increased exploration (Fig. 4); unfor- 
tunately, most of this effort is directed 
toward objectives with limited potential and 
has resulted only in discovery of small fields. 

Outside of North America, exploratory 
drilling has remained constant (Fig. 4). Gov- 
ernment companies have increased their 
share and now drill about half the explora- 
tory wells outside the United States and 
Canada. This development is expected be- 
cause the government sector is the most 
rapidly growing part of the petroleum in- 
dustry. However, there is little doubt that 
exploratory drilling must be increased by 
both government and private companies. 

GEOPHYSICAL ACTIVITY 


The number of geophysical crew-months 
operated in the non-Communist world since 
1970 shows growth in the United States and 
Canada and relatively constant levels out- 
side North America (Fig. 5). In 1973, the 
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only year in which data were available, gov- 
ernment companies operated 1,200 crew- 
months. This represents 16 percent of the 
activity in the non-Community world and 
30 percent outside the United States and 
Canada. Because offshore activity, which has 
more rapid coverage, is growing at the ex- 
pense of onshore geophysics, annual geo- 
physical coverage in terms of miles is un- 
doubtedly rising somewhat, a relationship 
not depicted in Figure 5. Nevertheless, we are 
not likely to see a sizable increase in ex- 
ploratory wells until the geophysical effort 
expands. These data also indicated that the 
industry is not responding to the need to 
accelerate discoveries. 


ACREAGE IN FORCE 


Acreage holdings in the non-Communist 
world in 1976 are down 13 percent from 
1970 (Fig. 6). Reductions are noted in both 
onshore and shelf holdings. Holdings of 
deep-water acreage were slightly higher in 
1976, although even this is down from a 
peak in 1974. These data include both private 
and government companies where acreage 
is actually assigned to the company. Excluded 
are countries such as Brazil and Mexico, 
where the entire country was unassigned 
through 1976, and where acreage was avail- 
able only to the respective government com- 
panies. North American holdings are not 
shown separately, for they represent only 
about 15 percent of the total. This percent- 
age is in marked contrast to those for ex- 
ploratory tests and geophysical activity. 

Overall acreage in force, therefore, repre- 
sents additional evidence that the world- 
wide petroleum industry is not responding 
to the need for accelerating exploration. 

DISCOVERY HISTORY 

World oil discovery history, as depicted 
by the assignment of current geologic esti- 
mates of discovered reserves to the field- 
discovery year, is characterized by discovery 


rates which have been sporadic and generally 


increasing with time (Fig. 7). The sharp 
peaks, beginning in the late 1930s and con- 
tinuing through the middle 1960s, represent 
years when most of the big Middle East fields 
were discovered. The rate of discovery of 
Middle East oil (but not of natural gas) has 
dropped off markedly in recent years. 

Although it is difficult to appraise recent 
discoveries, data for the years 1965 to 1976 
suggest that the recent discovery rate for 
the world is in a general decline (Fig. 8). 

The Communist-bloc oil discoveries have 
been rather modest since 1967; in the rest 
of the world the amount discovered by gov- 
ernment companies has increased since 1971 
(Fig. 8). The greater part of this increase 
reflects the recent success by PEMEX in the 
Reforma area of southern Mexico. During 
most years, discoveries by government com- 
panies have been at rates of about 1 billion 
bbl/year, or about 7 percent of the non- 
Communist total. The discoveries by private 
companies between 1965 and 1969 primarily 
reflect those in the Middle East. The peak 
in 1968 shows the effect of the Prudhoe Bay 
discovery in Alaska. Since 1970, private com- 
pany discoveries are heavily weighted by 
those of the North Sea. 

These data present yet another line of evi- 
dence that the petroleum industry is not 
responding to the need with increased ef- 
fort and commensurate results. If the esti- 
mate for future potential is reasonable, the 
decline in discovery and the constant level 
of effort are not due to lack of potential, 
lack of places to explore, or lack of demand. 
Discoveries must fill a rapidly increasing 
share of that demand, if it is to be met. 

The current state of affairs must be 
changed. Inertia and difficulties associated 
with accelerating exploration programs must 
be reduced. Delays in obtaining acreage for 
exploration should be avoided and regula- 
tions governing acreage and drilling should 
be reasonable and encouraging. 
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BASINS OF THE WORLD 


The exploratory status of the principal 
sedimentary basins where we may expect to 
find oil and gas can be shown by dividing 
these basins into four categories: (1) in- 
tensely explored, (2) moderately explored, 
(3) partially explored, and (4) essentially 
unexplored (Fig. 9). Although this categori- 
zation is somewhat subjective, others prob- 
ably would be quite similar. The potential of 
deep ocean basins is considered minimal be- 
cause of limited reservoirs, source rocks, Or 
structures. 

There are approximately 600 basins in the 
world. Of these, about 200 have had little or 
no exploration for oil and gas. These are not 
geologic mysteries, because sufficient work 
has been done to indicate their dimensions, 
amounts and types of sediment fill, and their 
gross structural aspects. The vast majority 
of the unexplored basins are in harsh physi- 
cal environments, that is, in the Arctic, deep 
water, or remote interiors of continents, The 
remainder are either restricted by political 
problems or have been by-passed because of 
a combination of remote location and con- 
siderations of geologic potential. 

Another 240 basins, included in the par- 
tially and moderately explored categories, 
have been explored to some extent, but with- 
out yielding commercial discoveries. 

Approximately 160 basins are productive 
of commercial hydrocarbons. The distribution 
of these discoveries has been far from uni- 
form. Only 25 of the 160 have past discov- 
eries of 10 billion bbl of oil and/or equiva- 
lent gas (6 Mcf = 1 bbl) or more. These 25 
basins contain 86 percent of the total hy- 
drocarbons discovered to date. Further, orily 
6 of the 25 have discovered reserves of 50 
billion bbl of oil and/or equivalent gas or 
more, and these 6 account for 66 percent of 
the total discovered petroleum. One basin, 
the Persian (or Arabian) Gulf, contains ap- 
proximately 40 percent of all discovered 
hydrocarbons on an equivalent basis. 

The disproportionate distribution is a key 
to solving our problem. These data suggest 
that about 50 percent of the world’s basins 
utlimately will be productive of commercial 
finds. Consequently, as many as 100 of the 
unexplored basins may be productive. How- 
ever, no more than 10 to 12 are likely to 
contain more than 10 billion bbl of oil and/ 
or equivalent gas; two or three may be pre- 
sumed to contain 50 billion bbl or more. 
None is likely to rival the Middle East in size. 

All of these basins must be explored with 
deliberate and judicious speed, if the dis- 
covery rate in the future is to keep pace 
with the demand. 

PRODUCTIVE BASINS 


The productive basin areas of the world, 
from which a significant part of the po- 
tential estimate must be discovered, is di- 
vided into two somewhat subjective cate- 
gories—mature and developing (Fig. 10). 


I estimate that as much as 30 percent of 
the estimated undiscovered commercial po- 
tential oil and gas will come from mature 
producing areas. These are the exploratory 
hot spots of the past. Principal exploratory 
targets are: (1) extensions to known plays; 
(2) new plays, most probably in either strati- 
graphic and other subtle traps or in deeper 
drilling on known structures; and (3) from 
enhanced recovery of low-grade deposits. 
These areas will be typified by high finding 
costs and a disproportionate share of both 
gas and small fields. The finding costs will 
be offset somewhat by relatively low devel- 
opment costs and an Inplace petroleum in- 
frastructure. Mature areas exploration has 
been under way for many years in the United 
States, Canada, Western Europe, and the 
Soviet Union. It is just beginning in the 
Middle East and Venezuela. The recent giant 
gas discoveries in the Permian Khuff for- 
mations on known structures in the Middle 
East, the sizable Cretaceous discoveries in 
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Lake Maracaibo, and the Orenberg gas dis- 
covery in the Volga-Ural basin of the USSR 
are examples of the potential in mature 
basins. To accelerate the finding of this 
potential, a higher level of exploratory drill- 
ing is required. 

According to my estimate, the developing 
productive areas, today's exploratory hot 
spots, contain up to 40 percent of the remain- 
ing commercial undiscovered potential. This 
potential is in addition to the same type of 
targets that are expected in the mature 
basins. Examples of new plays in developing 
basins are: (1) the discovery in the Moray 
Firth part of the North Sea; (2) the Upper 
Jurassic discovery in the central North Sea; 
(3) the Carboniferous discoveries in western 
Siberia; (4) the Cretaceous-Jurassic discov- 
eries in the Reforma area of Mexico; and (5) 
the Nubian sandstone discoveries in the Gulf 
of Suez. Finding costs in the near future 
should be lower in the developing areas, as 
many large fields are anticipated. However, 
this will be offset to some degree by relatively 
higher development costs and, particularly, 
costs associated with expanding the petro- 
leum infrastructure. To accelerate the find- 
ing of this potential, increased geophysical 
activity and improved geophysical data are 
required as well as a higher level of explora- 
tory drilling. 

In all, I expect that nearly two-thirds of 
the future commercial potential will be 
found in basins that are productive today. 


FRONTIER BASINS 


The significant petroleum frontiers of the 
world where sizable accumulations might be 
expected are shown in Figure 11. In these 
frontier areas very little exploration has been 
conducted. It is obvious from their locations 
that the hard-to-find petroleum would be in 
these areas. However, because the potential 
could be substantial, a sizable share of our 
exploration efforts should be directed toward 
these areas. Frontier areas may be divided 
into moderate and harsh physical environ- 
ments. 

Not many moderate environments remain 
as frontier areas. Examples of those in which 
exploration is now being permitted include 
the United States offshore Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, offshore Argentina, offshore Brazil, the 
east coast of India, and offshore Viet Nam. 
Others, such as the East China Sea and the 
Gulf of Venezula, are involved in boundary 
disputes. Internal political processes and 
boundary disputes are the main reasons that 
the areas with moderate environments are 
still frontier basins. 


Industry access to the acreage is the key to 
accelerating discovery of this potential. 

All moderate areas are particularly signifi- 
cant because they represent areas with po- 
tentially low finding costs and moderate 
development and petroleum-related costs. 
Several, such as offshore southern California, 
Gulf of Venezuela, and western Arabian pe- 
ninsula, are adjacent to prolific producing 
areas. Others, such as the deeper Gulf of 
Mexico, offshore Viet Nam, and the Basin- 
and-Range province of the western United 
States, already have indications of produc- 
tivity. Only the United States Atlantic off- 
shore, offshore Argentina and Brazil, and the 
East China Sea are somewhat removed from 
currently productive areas. Each of these 
appears to have many structures and a thick 
sedimentary section, and they certainly war- 
rant exploration. 

Most of the harsh environmental areas are 
in the Arctic (Fig. 11). These areas present a 
significant technical challenge, not just to 
explore but to establish production once pe- 
troleum is found. Lead time from discovery 
to peak production in Arctic areas could 
easily require more than 10 years. This time 
depends on climate and weather, volumes of 
oil or gas, and government regulations. 

South of the Arctic, most harsh areas are 
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deep water—mostly in excess of 2,000 ft (600 
m). Others are in the isolated interior of the 
continents of Africa, Asia, and South Amer- 
ica. This potential too will be very expensive 
to find and to produce. Acreage availability 
under reasonable terms offers the real hope 
of accelerating discovery in the continental 
interiors. 

The development of sophisticated technol- 
ogy, which obviously required, can be spurred 
or inhibited by expectations of acreage avail- 
ability and terms for performance. Terms 
governing exploration and production in 
frontier areas should reflect the costs, includ- 
ing those for research to gain technologic ad- 
vantage and for the risks involved. Goyern- 
ments controlling harsh frontier areas are be- 
ginning to recognize the costs and are offer- 
ing incentives to companies willing to face 
the harsh environmental challenges. 

The following is thought to reflect the kind 
of potential that may exist in these harsh 
environments. The Labrador Sea, Baffin Bay, 
Trondheim coast, offshore Greenland, south- 
west Ireland, and the Western Approaches to 
the English Channel are in many ways simi- 
lar to the North Sea, at least in type of struc- 
ture and age and kind of rocks, The Kara Sea, 
Khatanga trough, and the Tunkuska area of 
the USSR are basically extensions of West 
Siberia geology. The Dzungaria and Tarim 
basins of western China also haye marked 
similarities to West Siberia, as well as to the 
Kara Kum basin of southern Asiatic Russia. 

The offshore North Slope and Beaufort Sea 
are, in most respects, comparable to their 
productive onshore counterparts, as are the 
Atlantic coast of South America, the west 
coast of Africa, and the deeper part of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The big question in these 
latter areas is whether the individual fields 
will be large enough to be commercial in the 
deep-water environment. 

The Barents Sea area off Norway and the 
USSR contains a variety of structures—anti- 
clines, block faults, and salt domes. This area 
is productive onshore in the Pechora basin of 
northern European Russia. The Chukchi and 
Bering basins offshore between Alaska and 
Siberia also appear to contain numerous 
structures and a thick sedimentary fill. 


Structurally, the basins of central Africa 
are somewhat similar to the Sirte basin in 
Libya. Oil shows have been found in recent 
drilling in Chad and Niger. 

The Red Sea could prove to be similar to 
the prolific Gulf of Suez. It also has the same 
exploration difficulties, with the most likely 
exploration targets below a thick salt se- 
quence. 

The Exmouth area, in deep water off the 
northwest coast of Australia, is similar to the 
prolific gas area of the adjacent northwest 
shelf. The companies which recently sub- 
mitted bids on this area hope that Exmouth 
is more oil-prone. 

The Gulf of Alaska, although highly struc- 
tured, is somewhat different from other ma- 
jor producing areas in that it is adjacent to 
Pacific trench development, The deep-water 
Amazon, Congo and Bengal fans display some 
of the characteristics of deltaic deposits, but 
they are somewhat different from any major 
productive areas developed to the present. 
Only the East Siberia Sea and several basins 
in Antarctica are not yet defined well enough 
to make some comment on their probable po- 
tential for oil and gas. 

Major activity should begin as soon as pos- 
sible if these frontier areas are to have 
any impact on production before the end of 
this century when it is most crucial. Al- 
though some of these areas may not con- 
tain substantial oil and gas deposits we 
should not overlook the attractive possibili- 
ties which may exist; therefore, all must be 
explored. For example, the recent discoveries 
west of the Scottish Shetland Islands—an 
area which is definitely classified as a harsh 
environment because of the adverse North 
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Atlantic weather and relatively deep water— 
have excited the imagination of those cour- 
ageous private companies that were willing 
and able to take chances to explore in such 
a harsh environment, 


GIANT FIELDS 


In some cases it seems reasonable to define 
“giant” in terms of geographic location. In 
the United States, Mexico, much of Canada, 
and Continental Europe, a field with 100 
million bbl of oil or 1 Tcf of gas reserves is 
a giant. The same definition holds in south- 
eastern Asia, Japan, China, Australia, cen- 
tral and southern Africa, and South Ameri- 
ca. However, in North Africa, the Middle 
East, and in Soviet Asia, the minimum size 
of a giant approaches 1 billion bbl or 10 Tef. 
This also is true for the Arctic regions of 
North America. A composite compromise def- 
inition for a giant oil field is one with 500 
million bbl of reserves recoverable by pres- 
ent methods, and a giant gas field is one 
which has 3 Tcf of reserves recoverable by 
present methods. 

The present petroleum giants under this 
definition represent less than 1 percent 
of the world’s fields, but 75 percent of the re- 
serves, and they account for approximately 
70 percent of present production. 

Of the giant fields, 72 percent are in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and 28 percent are in 
the Western Hemisphere. Surprisingly, 
these percentages are close to those of the 
respective land areas of the two hemispheres, 
excluding Antartica, which are 69 percent 
for the Eastern Hemisphere and 31 percent 
for the Western Hemisphere. The predom- 
inance of the giants in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere is even more impressive because of 
the more intensive exploration of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It is interesting to note that, 
in size, approximately one-third of the 
world's sedimentary basins are in the USSR. 

Fifty-eight percent of the world’s giant 
fields are within a crescent which extends 
from west-central Algeria through the Middle 
East, the southern USSR, through the Volga- 
Urals district and West Siberian basin to the 
Polar Urals (Fig. 12). This area is truly the 
fertile crescent. In the area of the crescent, 
100 percent of the gas and 98.5 percent of the 
oil found to date are in anticlinal traps. 


Historically, worldwide petroleum explora- 
tion efforts have been directed toward the 
discovery and exploitation of the anticlinal 
trap. Geological and geophysical methods are 
designed and used deliberately to find the 
anticline, the rollover, the fold, and the dome. 
However, large unexplored stratigraphic, un- 
conformity-associated, and paleogeamorphic 
traps undoubtedly exist in greater numbers 
than present data would indicate. 

In the future, many more giants are ex- 
pected to be discovered; most of them will 
probably be in offshore areas, but a number 
of such fields are awaiting discovery in the 
less-explored onshore areas of every con- 
tinent, They will be found on all of the 
world’s shelves, including the broad shelves 
of the Russian Arctic. A majority of future 
onshore discoveries will be in Asia and the 
Middle East. Giants in nonmarine strata will 
be found in a broad spectrum of geologic lo- 
cales. As the explorationist learns to broad- 
en his thinking to include the less tradi- 
tional approaches, giant fields might be found 
in stratigraphic, unconformity-associated 
and paleogeomorphic traps in all prospective 
basins. 

Giant fields represent the economic life- 
blood of nations, and it is toward such fields 
that we must direct our major efforts because 
a suitable technologic “breakthrough” for 
economic production of large quantities of 
other energy sources has not yet been ade- 
quately developed. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Most explorationists believe that the un- 

discovered potential throughout the world 
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is sizable. It is thought that about as much 
oil an4 slightly more gas remain to be found 
as have been discovered so far. Although 
these kinds of assessments are quite subjec- 
tive, there are now enough data of various 
kinds to make this type of estimate credible. 

The world discovery rate appears to be de- 
clining in the near term; that is, over the 
past 10 years. The incentive to reverse this 
recent decline is both compelling and obvi- 
ous to all. However, except for isolated in- 
stances, such as exploratory drilling in the 
United States ani Canada and worldwide off- 
shore geophysics, exploration activity has re- 
mained constant over the past 5 or 6 years. 

Well over half the future potential is 
likely to be in areas currently producing or 
known to be capable of producing. Accelerat- 
ing discoveries in these areas hinges princi- 
pally on increased geophysical activity and 
exploratory drilling and the development of 
new exploratory concepts. 

Undiscovered potential in frontier basins 
is believed to be substantial. These areas can 
contribute large increments of discovery. 
This potential is mostly located in harsh, 
high-recovery cost environments. The re- 
quired technology, which is highly sophisti- 
cated and expensive, presently resides almost 
exclusively in the private sector. To increase 
discoveries in the frontier areas will require 
both greater availability of the acreage and 
cooperation between the private companies 
and governments or government companies 
that control the acreage. 

If we in exploration are going to meet the 
challenge to find the oil and gas that is so 
desperately needed, we must cause a sharp 
turnaround in both activity and results. The 
responsibility for this falls equally on inde- 
pendents, companies, government companies, 
or Communist governments. This responsi- 
bility can be shared equitably through coor- 
dinated and effective joint ventures among 
the Involved parties. 

There is absolutely no question in my mind 
that unified cooperative exchange and align- 
ment of government and private companies 
of science, technology, know-how, and ex- 
perience will be more effective and beneficial 
for all concerned—especially for the people 
of the world. 

What I am emphasizing is that there 
should be coordinated and effective joint 
ventures between government companies and 
private companies in the exploration, devel- 
opment, and production effort for the world's 
new petroleum supplies of the future—and, 
by this, I mean a true partnership! 
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Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. Halbouty’s basic 
message is that, no matter what we do, 
we must increase the availability world- 
wide of fossil fuels at the same time that 
we decrease the demand for those fossil 
fuels. As many of the Members of the 
Senate have heard, one of the reasons 
that we must decrease the demand for 
fossil fuels is the possibility that the 
burning of those fuels will create an im- 
balance in the Earth’s atmosphere with 
respect to the abundance of carbon 
dioxide. This question of the effect of 
increasing carbon dioxide in the atmos- 
phere on the terrestrial environment is 
one of increasing discussion, research, 
and debate. Frankly, the geoscientific 
community just does not know the an- 
swer. However, it is an issue that more 
and more attention is being paid to. 


An example of the research that is go- 
ing on and some of the implications of 
some of the findings that are coming out 
of that research is an article from the 
August 4, 1978, issue of Science magazine, 
entitled “A Terminal Mesozoic ‘Green- 
house’: Lessons From the Past.” This 
article was written by Dewey M. McLean, 
who is an associate professor of geology 
in the Department of Geological Sciences, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. 


Dr. McLean, in summarizing his ef- 
fort, writes as follows: “The late meso- 
zoic rock and life records” and I add 
parenthetically, that was the period of 
time in which the dinosaurs thrived and 
one of the closing events of that time was 
the extinction of the dinosaur, a question 
that has puzzled geologists for many, 
many years. 


Summary. The late Mesozoic rock and life 
records implicate short-term (up to 10° to 
10* years) global warming resulting from car- 
bon dioxide—induced “greenhouse” condi- 
tions in the late Maestrichtian extinctions 
that terminated the Mesozoic Era. Oxygen 
isotope data from marine microfossils suggest 
late Mesozoic climatic cooling into middle 
Maestrichtian, and warming thereafter into 
the Cenozoic. Animals adapting to climatic 
cooling could not adapt to sudden warming. 
Small calcareous marine organisms would 
have suffered solution effects of carbon di- 
oxide-enriched waters; animals dependent 
upon them for food would also have been 
affected. The widespread terrestrial tropical 
floras would likely not have reflected effects 
of a slight climatic warming. In late Meso- 
zoic, the deep oceanic waters may have been 
triggered into releasing vast amounts of car- 
bon dioxide into the atmosphere in a chain 
reaction of climatic warming and carbon di- 
oxide expulsion. These conditions may be 
duplicated by human combustion of the fos- 
sil fuels and by forest clearing. 


Mr. President, that all is very complex 
geological jargon, but what Mr. McLean 
is telling us is that there is a possibility 
that the extinction of many, many life 
forms, including the dinosaurs at the 
end of this particular point in geologic 
time, hundreds of millions of years ago, 
may have been caused by a coincidence 
of events that suddenly released large 
amounts of carbon dioxide into the at- 
mosphere, by “suddenly” meaning maybe 
over a million-year period and maybe 
over as short a period of time as a thou- 
sand years. 
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We do not know, as scientists, what 
the effect of such a release would be, but 
in the research of Mr. McLean and his 
colleagues throughout the country and 
throughout the world, we are getting 
some insights into that. It is clearly 
something that we cannot ignore as we 
approach the solution to our energy 
problems. It is not to say that over the 
next thousand years, hundred years, or 
million years, suddenly, life will become 
extinct. I think that is impossible. But 
still, we must recognize that our in- 
creased use of fossil fuels should not con- 
tinue, if only because of the possibility 
of the dangers envisioned by Dr. McLean. 
Fortunately, technology is providing us 
the alternatives to fossil fuels. Let us 
hope that politics provides us with the 
opportunity to use those alternatives. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, on the 
subject of human rights policy, I think it 
is safe to say that Congress, the admin- 
istration, and the country are in a pe- 
riod of some confusion. 

There is no question that the princi- 
ples upon which this country was 
founded and on which we still operate, 
and I hope will continue to operate 
throughout time, involve a protection of 
human rights. But just to respond to the 
violation of human rights in other coun- 
tries, countries with which we must deal 
on a day-to-day and year-by-year basis 
in order to survive on this planet, there 
are very difficult questions to answer. 

For example, our relationships with 
Latin America are very probably critical 
to the future of human relationships on 
this planet. We have not done well in our 
history with respect to Latin America. 
One could say we are still not doing well. 
There is no question in the minds of most 
people that violations of human rights 
occur in certain aspects of Latin Ameri- 
can governmental policy. However, we 
must also remember that in order to 
change, over the long term, the policies 
of these countries, in order to have a 
Western Hemisphere that works together 
on these and other problems, we must be 
able to communicate. 

So a balance must come between the 
zealous application of human rights 
principles and the zealous application of 
communications principles. 

It is not an easy balance to maintain, 
but it is one. which we must absolutely 
maintain. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article appearing in Avi- 
ation Week and Space Technology of 
July 31, 1978, entitled “Rights Policy 
Confusion Halts Air Ambulance Sale” 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIGHTS POLICY CONFUSION HALTS AM 
AMBULANCE SALE 
(By Alton K. Marsh) 

WASHINGTON. —Confusion over President 
Jimmy Carter's human rights policy is re- 
vealed in the sale of a Swearingen Merlin 
4A air ambulance to the Argentine army. 
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Efforts to get clarification from the Dept. 
of State Bureau of Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs revealed that there is no 
set policy. An official suggested manufac- 
turers with questions about such sales should 
call the bureau. 

The $1.6-million sale of the Merlin 4A air 
ambulance to the Argentine army is being 
delayed, despite a recent sale of a similarly 
equipped aircraft to the Argentine Ministry 
of Public Health. There is no equipment on 
the aircraft that is listed on the State Dept. 
munitions list of equipment prohibited from 
export to unfriendly nations. 

The State Dept. had intended to send a 
letter signed by Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations Douglas J. Ben- 
net, Jr., to Sen, Lloyd Bentsen (D.-Tex.) 
July 21 announcing denial of the sale. The 
letter was stopped when it was learned the 
office of Julius L. Katz, assistant secretary 
for economic and business affairs, had not 
reviewed the matter. Bentsen wrote a letter 
to the State Dept. about the Swearingen 
sale. 

When asked for a list of aircraft delayed 
for human rights reviews, an official of the 
bureau of human rights said such a list is 
“proprietary information.” When asked for a 
list of countries where the human rights 
issue is considered a problem, the official 
said no list exists, adding that existence of 
such a list would constitute a policy. 

The official said attempts are under way to 
develop an “early warning system" for manu- 
facturers, but none now exists. 

“If industry has a deal going with a coun- 
try, let us know and we'll discuss it,” the 
Official said. 

He did reveal that more than 200 export 
license applications for aircraft, construction 
equipment and trucks are pending for Ar- 
gentina, where human rights violations are 
considered to be severe 

While export licenses are granted by the 
Dept. of Commerce, it is the staff of Patricia 
M. Derian, assistant secretary of State for 
human rights and humanitarian affairs, that 
must conduct human rights reviews. 

“Commerce sends an application over 
when they are nervous about it,” a State 
Dept. official said. He is one of several officials 
in the State Dept. who disagree with the 
early decision to deny an export license for 
the Merlin 4A air ambulance. 

“Mostly Commerce is right. We like to 
know what is going on. But the Commerce 
licensing procedure is burdensome. Their in- 
ternal referral requires 30 days to decide 
whether to send it to State,” the State Dept. 
Official said, adding that it is “illusory” for 
the Carter Administration to think the de- 
nial of an air ambulance contract can influ- 
ence human rights policies in Argentina. 

If the export license is denied, the Argen- 
tine army is expected to consider the Mitsu- 
bishi MU-2 turboprop or the Dassault-Bre- 
guet Falcon business jet. 

Delays in handling paperwork in the State 
Dept. were admitted by the bureau of human 
rights official. There is a State Dept. rule to 
respond in 90 days. 

William R. Edgar, vice president of the 
General Aviation Manufacturers Assn., said 
delays in the Dept. of Commerce stem from 
a “mammoth” self-protection operation. 

“If they would define what countries have 
human rights problems, and what it will re- 
quire to sell aircraft to those countries, we 
would establish the mechanism and attempt 
to comply. Our frustration revolves around 
the fact that we don't “now the ground 
rules,” Edgar said. 

Edgar added that three-to-five month de- 
lays result from the review process. “This 
places the whole contractual sales procedure 
in Jeopardy. We cannot guarantee any poten- 
tial buyer we will be able to deliver on such 
and such a date.” 
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His concern was echoed by an official in the 
Dept. of State, who said: 

“At the advent of the human rights policy, 
no one understood the ground rules. Conse- 
quently, difficult decisions are passed to 
higher levels. It takes a long time to get peo- 
ple to agree to what goes down on a piece of 
paper the secretary of State will see." 

The State Dept. has told the Dept. of Com- 
merce that it wants all general aviation air- 
craft deliveries to military or law enforce- 
ment agencies in countries other than Japan, 
the U.S., Australia and members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to come 
under State Dept. review. 

Last week the State Dept. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs released a short statement on "U.S. 
Arms Transfer Policy in Latin America,” 
which is intended for government use and is 
“not intended as a comprehensive U.S. policy 
statement.” 

Under the heading, “U.S. Policy,” the docu- 
ment repeats these statements from Presi- 
dent Carter's May, 1977, arms transfer policy: 

Arms transfer are used to promote the secu- 
rity of the U.S. and its allies, but the burden 
of persuasion is on those favoring the sale. 

The U.S. will not be the first supplier to 
introduce advanced weapons systems into a 
region that creates a new or significantly 
higher combat capability. 

The State Dept. monitors travels of U.S. 
arms sales promoters. 

The U.S. will assess the economic impact of 
arms transfers, particularly on recipients of 
American economic aid. 

U.S. will consider the human rights situa- 
tion. 

U.S. will consider regional agreements 
among purchasers to limit arms acquisitions. 

It is emphasized that sales agreements 
prohibit third party transfers without U.S. 
approvel. 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, this 
article deals with an example of what 
may be overzealous application of human 
rights policy in which an air ambulance 
sale has been delayed as a result of con- 
fusion within the administration on just 
what that policy is. That sale would be 
to Argentina. 

In the same context, many scientists 
who have been dealing with the Soviet 
Union for many years are perplexed, and 
I think they would admit uncertain, 
about how to proceed for the present with 
respect to scientific interchanges with 
the Soviets. 

On the positive side, these inter- 
changes have provided us with one of 
our few windows into the activities of the 
Soviet Union and science and technology, 
as well as the activities of the Soviet 
Union, with respect to human rights. 

Many of the so-called dissidents in the 
Soviet Union are coming from a scientific 
background. It has been through their 
contacts with their colleagues in this 
country and other nations of the world 
that we have gained some of our greatest 
insight into just what the human rights 
problems are in the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, American scien- 
tists and others throughout the world are 
deeply concerned about the recent trials 
and imprisonments of Soviet dissidents. 

It is felt by many that the scientific 
community must show by action and 
words this displeasure. But does that 
mean we cease to be in contact with our 
colleagues behind the Iron Curtain? 

An article in Science magazine for 
August 4, 1978, discusses this issue. Basi- 
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cally, it indicates that many scientists 
feel that the decision for interchange or 
no interchange should be left within the 
scientific community and should not be- 
come one of the bargaining chips of gov- 
ernmental policy. 

Though I realize it is not a black and 
white issue, Mr. President, I would tend 
to come down on that side of the issue. 
Again, largely because I think the only 
way this world is ever going to progress 
into a better future is through communi- 
cation and, if we ever cut off communica- 
tion, then the chances of surviving to see 
that future becomes less and less. 

At times, communication will be diffi- 
cult, at other times, it will be all we have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from Science en- 
titled “Scientists Want Soviet Contacts 
Kept” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Screntists WANT SOVIET Contacts KEPT 

“We understand that because of the pres- 
ent political climate most of the partici- 
pants and speakers at the Sixth International 
Conference on Atomic Physics from Western 
Europe and from the United States do not 
now plan to attend our conference in Riga,” 
stated a telegram sent by the American, 
European, and Japanese organizers of the 
conference to thelr Soviet counterparts on 
17 July. The cable went on to suggest that 
the conference be declared canceled and 
regretted the loss of opportunity for scien- 
tific contacts. 

Such actions by individuals or groups of 
scientists on behalf of beleaguered colleagues 
have become increasingly frequent as the 
Soviet Union clamps down on its human 
rights movement. But recently scientists 
have become concerned that the process may 
get out of hand and all exchange may be 
severed by government mandate. Steps in 
this direction include the cancellation of the 
trip to Moscow by White House science ad- 
viser Frank Press, and moves In Congress to 
place legislative restrictions on science. 

One fear is that scientific exchange may be 
made to bear the brunt of future expressions 
of displeasure with the Soviet Union. Wheat 
farmers have the clout to prevent a cutoff 
of grain shipments, industry can protest 
trade restrictions, but there is no immediate 
lobby to protect scientific exchanges. 

Scientific groups have begun to make 
plain their desire that they be left to con- 
duct protests in their own way and without 
government patronage or direction. “As for 
scientific exchange and its rules, we believe 
these matters are best left to the scientific 
community and to the consciences of its in- 
dividuals. The result of leaving these matters 
to scientists will be, we believe, an optimum 
combination of protest and boycott on the 
one hand, and of continuing contact on the 
other,” Federation of American Scientists di- 
rector Jeremy Stone told a House committee 
hearing on the Shcharansky trial. 

“Individual members and institutions in 
the American scientific community can de- 
cide for themselves what limits to set on the 
quality and extent of their exchanges with 
the Soviets and they are doing precisely that. 
They do not need, nor want, governments to 
preempt those decisions,” AAAS executive 
officer William Carey told the same commit- 
tee. 

Stone several years ago took the lead in 
mounting active protests on behalf of im- 
prisoned Soviet scientists, and prompted the 
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National Academy of Scientists, long averse 
to public protest, to do likewise. The devel- 
opment has occasioned what sometimes looks 
like a reversal of roles. NAS president Philip 
Handler recently condemned the sentence 
passed on physicist Yuriy Orlov in a public 
statement as strong as those made by the 
Federation of American Scientists. Mean- 
while at the House hearing on Scharansky, 
Stone sounded as statesman-like as the 
Academy in describing what he called “the 
limits of responsible activism.” One such 
limit was the suggestion that it “is not re- 
sponsible for the U.S. government in the fu- 
ture to make such a point at such high levels 
of individual cases because it will too often 
lead to still worse treatment of those cases." 

As for intergovernmental relations, some 
scientists believe that severing exchange 
agreements would serve only to harm the 
United States without influencing the be- 
havior of the Soviet Union, “Science gives us 
an important window into what is going on,” 
says a former high science official. As for the 
benefits of canceling science adviser Press's 
visit to Moscow, “I haye very serious doubts 
as to whether there will be any effect,” the 
same Official says.—N.W. 


NATIONAL CLIMATE PROGRAM 
ACT—H.R. 6669 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, House 
and Senate conferees on the National 
Climate Program Act, H.R. 6669, are very 
close to agreement and, hopefully, be- 
fore the end of the week we will have a 
National Climate Program Act. 


This bill would initiate major new re- 
search and service programs. 


Sponsored and initiated by Senator 
Pearson and myself, this act with its in- 
tergovernmental climate program will 
be the guide for future assessment of 
the effect of climate on agriculture, en- 
ergy use, water resources, transporta- 
tion, human health and national secu- 
rity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “The Management of 
Weather Resources.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MANAGEMENT OF WEATHER RESOURCES 

“The history of our time is sprinkled with 
instances of new technologies running ahead 
of the social, economic, environmental, inter- 
national, and institutional thinking that 
should accompany them, Precisely because 
the science and technology of weather re- 
sources management are still at such an early 
stage, there is an excellent chance in this 
fleld to do things right—that is, for policy to 
be made and institutions to be built in 
parallel with the scientific discoveries and 
technological innovations.” 

The comment above is part of the reply* 
by the 17 members of the Weather Modifica- 
tion Advisory Board to the question posed by 
Congress in the National Weather Modifica- 
tion Policy Act of 1976: in effect, What 
should the federal government be doing 
about changing the weather? 

What can be done? The euphoric predic- 
tions of a generation ago, when cloud seeding 


*The Management of Weather Resources, 
vol. 1, Proposals for a National Policy and 
Program (Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C., July 1978). 
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was first invented, have not been borne out, 
but significant results have been obtained. 
The Advisory Board concludes that a more 
vigorous and better focused research and 
development effort can yield regional in- 
creases in mountain snowpack in the 1980's, 
increase the rainfall in areas such as the 
High Plains and the Midwest by late 1980's, 
reduce hurricane winds and hail damage by 
the 1990's, and very soon poke holes in the 
clouds over cities to let the sun shine 
through. The changes expected would be 10 
to 30 percent increases for snow and rain; 
10 to 20 percent reductions for some hurri- 
cane winds (with much greater reductions in 
wind damage); and up to 60 percent reduc- 
tion for hail in some kinds of storms. 

Should it be done? The case for managing 
local weather is very strong. The economic 
benefits of delivering more water in the right 
places—for irrigation, hydroelectric power, 
and municipal and industrial use—far out- 
weigh the costs. Population growth and 
migration to sunny coastal areas are multi- 
plying the number of people at risk from 
hurricanes and other severe storms. 

To achieve a better grasp of these problems 
will take 10 to 20 years of concentrated R & D. 
At present, physicists cannot follow with as- 
surance the chain of cause and effect through 
a cloud; we are still too heavily dependent 
on statistical inference. Yet people in 74 
countries with interests at stake have bet 
good money on operational cloud seeding 
without the kind of semicertainty that 
would pass muster in a scientific journal. In 
the United States last year, clouds were 
seeded in 88 projects in 23 states, covering 
260,000 square miles or 7 percent of our land 
area, 

How should it be done? The air and clouds 
are a public good, belonging to no one. So 
we must make sure people intervene with 
prudence in the great envelope around the 
globe. The Advisory Board feels that we 
should resist the temptation to place a heavy 
regulatory hand on an industry still strug- 
gling to be born. But it does propose that the 
federal government license weather modi- 
fiers, just as pilots are federally licensed. 

Managing the weather to serve human 
needs is in itself an environmental impact. 
Those who experiment in the sky need to go 
beyond guessing the outcome ahead of time; 
they should monitor during and assess after- 
ward the ecological changes they may pro- 
voke. Deliberate changes in the atmosphere 
should also be designed in open consultation 
with the people likely to be affected, not all 
of whom are Americans. 

As things stand, no one is in charge of the 
future of weather resources management. We 
are still tackling a 20-year problem with 5- 
year projects staffed by short-term contacts 
and funded by 1-year appropriations. It is 
not nearly good enough. The Advisory Board 
recommends putting the federal govern- 
ment's weather modification R & D in one 
consolidated action program (not a “lead 
agency"), and giving it a clear mandate to 
produce a kit of useful tools with which to 
make the best of the only evironment we 
have. If we start now, there is a chance to do 
things right, for a change—Har.an 
CLEVELAND. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from New 
Mexico has expired. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1979 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
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ate will now resume consideration of 
H.R. 12936, which the clerk will state by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 12936) making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and so forth, and for other 
purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Time for debate on this bill is lim- 
ited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled between the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmrre) and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Marturas), with 
30 minutes on any amendment, except 
one to be offered by Senator PROXMIRE 
on which there shall be 2 hours, and with 
15 minutes on any debatable motion, ap- 
peal, or point of order. 

The pending question is on the amend- 
ment by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Morcan), which the clerk will 
state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
MORGAN), for himself, Mr. GOLDWATER and 
Mr. Javits, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 3429. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from North Carolina. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, before 
proceeding on the amendment, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business, with statements therein 
limited to not more than 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is the Senator specifying that no 
time run on his amendment during this 
morning business? 

Mr. MORGAN. Would the Chair re- 
peat that? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is the Senator asking that no time 
run on his amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Until the end of morn- 
ing business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Routine morning business transacted 
and additional statements submitted are 
printed later in today’s RECORD.) 


INTER-AMERICAN COURT OF HU- 
MAN RIGHTS UNDERSCORES THE 
NEED FOR THE GENOCIDE CON- 
VENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
July 18, a small ceremony at the head- 
quarters of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States marked a major event in the 
cause of international human rights. 
Grenada became the eleventh member 
of OAS to ratify the American Conven- 
tion on Human Rights. Grenada’s sig- 
nature was a decisive one; with it the 
convention came into force. 

The American Convention unequivo- 
cally affirms that there are essential hu- 
man rights which transcend national 
boundaries. Regardless of an individual’s 
nationality, certain rights are so crucial 
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that they justify international protec- 
tion. More importantly, the treaty es- 
tablishes the Inter-American Court on 
Human Rights. Composed of seven 
judges elected by an OAS assembly, the 
Court will try states for alleged viola- 
tions of human rights. If a majority of 
the judges determine that a state is 
guilty, they can rule that appropriate 
remedies be provided. 

Among the many rights protected by 
the convention, the first and most funda- 
mental, is the right to live. Article 4, 
section 1 states that— 

Every person has the right to have his life 
respected . . . No one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his life. 


Mr. President, for 11 years I have 
spoken daily on the floor of this Senate 
about the right to live. I am proud that 
the United States is a party to a treaty 
that protects the rights of citizens in 
North and South America. But human 
rights violations are not limited to the 
Americas. Sadly, human rights are 
abused all over the world. Daily we are 
reminded of the unconscionable actions 
of the Governments of Cambodia, 
Uganda, and South Africa. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a treaty that protects the rights of 
a part of the world’s people will not suf- 
fice. Its guarantees must encompass the 
entire globe. 

The United Nations Genocide Conven- 
tion is such a document. Like the Ameri- 
can Convention, the Genocide Treaty 
defines and punishes the crime of geno- 
cide, and it helps to guarantee the right 
to live to every citizen of the world. We 
who so forcefully denounce human 
rights violations on the floor of the 
Senate must take concrete actions to 
implement our goals. The American 
Convention on Human Rights is an im- 
portant step toward realizing interna- 
tional human rights. But its implemen- 
tation this summer also underscores the 
need to extend human rights worldwide, 
the need to ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention. 


ONE ROSE GARDEN 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, as we 
continue the discussion of the HUD ap- 
propriations bill, I think it is important 
to realize that many things are happen- 
ing within the country to try to im- 
prove housing for the American people. 

One of the most intriguing activities 
that I have run across recently is an 
ongoing effort in Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
by the realtors and realtor associates to 
rejuvenate a series of blocks in Albu- 
querque. This effort already has been 
undertaken for one block which has been 
almost completely rejuvenated, much 
to the joy and excitement of its resi- 
dents, and it will be continued in at least 
three other locations in Albuquerque. 

This is an all-volunteer effort, with the 
realtors providing the labor, with the 
homeowners providing the refreshments 
and encouragement and some of the 
labor, and with many business people in 
the community contributing materials at 
cost. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a description o* this very out- 
standing exercise in community involve- 
ment by the business community be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE Rose GARDEN PROMISED AND DELIVERED 


The key to succeess in this neighborhood 
revitalization project is Realtor involvement, 

It was gray, windy—not a typical Albu- 
querque day at all. But then again, there 
wasn't anything typical about what was 
happening on the 2900 block of Montclaire, 
N.E., that day. For there, on a Saturday in 
May, about 300 Realtors and Realtor-Asso- 
ciates—10 percent of the members of the Al- 
buquerque Board of Realtors—had gathered 
to fulfill a promise they had made to the 
block’s 20 homeowners. 

What these 300 hardy souls had said, in 
effect, was, “We promise you a rose garden.” 
They had committed themselves to rehabill- 
tating the exteriors of all 20 properties dur- 
ing the course of a two-day weekend. And 
they were determined to accomplish that vow 
regardless of the weather. 

Betsy Scanlan was there early on the 20th, 
wearing a blue blazer, red polka dot blouse, 
and a white neck scarf. Her quick smile easily 
outshone the day at hand. “For beautiful 
Albuquerque, this weather is unusual,” she 
said. “But I don’t think it's going to pass 
over.” 

Undaunted by clouds and rolling thunder, 
Betsy continued clipping at the straggling 
branches of an overgrown bush. “If we're 
going to do some good for the community, 
we have to participate. We're going to have 
to work together—people from all real estate 
companies—if this is going to be a success." 

There is a name for the project Betsy was 
involved in—it is called R-4, The “R” stands 
for Realtor, of course, but it also indicates 
what the Albuquerque board members were 
trying to do to the properties on Montclaire: 
renew, restore, renovate, and rehabilitate. 
The “4" Stands for the four geographic divi- 
sions, or quadrants, of the city of Albuquer- 
que. Montclaire lies within the northeast 
quadrant. The board plans to repeat the 
project on a similar block in each of the re- 
maining quadrants. 


HOW IT STARTED 


But why get involved in R-4? Why spend 
a whole weekend working on somebody else's 
property? Virginia Clausen, President of the 
Albuquerque Board of Realtors and the cre- 
ative force behind this highly successful 
project, put it this way at a kickoff meet- 
ing last January: “There comes a time when 
you must give of yourself.” For her, neigh- 
borhood revitalization provided an ideal op- 
portunity for meaningful involvement. 

Virginia, who has been active in real estate 
for 18 years, maintains that in Albuquerque 
one cannot scratch the surface of a worth- 
while project (be it church, symphony, or 
Little League) without finding a Realtor in- 
volved. “But in these situations,” she says, 
“they are isolated. In the R-4 project, they 
became involved as a group,” 

Virginia is proud of her group. Indeed, 
whenever she talks about R-4, she is quick 
to point out that in order to accomplish such 
a project, “You need a superb bunch of peo- 
ple.” 

The R-4 bunch started with the chairman, 
Jim O’Connor, who has a banking background 
and three years’ experience in real estate. At 
the January kickoff meeting, Jim set a posi- 
tive tone for the project and indicated its 
ultimate aim: “We hope we will set an ex- 
ample that will encourage other neighbor- 
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hoods to follow suit, and eventually, perhaps 
it will spread through the entire city.” 

The rest of the Project Committee eagerly 
joined in Virginia's efforts. Members included 
Brad Huckabee, Bill Davis, Gene Buescher, 
Bobbi Mundy, Bruce Molde, Robert Montoya, 
Gerry Falls, and Bill Echols. Max Mansur, 
the board’s executive officer, served as an ex 
officio member of the committee throughout 
the project. 

FINDING A NEIGHBORHOOD 

The initial task of the R-4 Committee was 
to locate an appropriate area for revitalizing. 
They looked for a block of single-family 
homes that were moderately priced, owner- 
occupied, not near a commercial develop- 
ment, and in need of rehabilitation. At least 
a dozen sites were considered, The Montclaire 
block met all specifications. 

The homes on Montclaire were about 18 to 
25 years old and were in the mid-$30,000 
price range. Most of the 20 flat-roofed, cinder- 
block houses were in need of paint, many 
lawns were browned out, trees and bushes 
were overgrown and unruly. In addition, the 
resident owners, for the most part, were 
young families or older couples living on fixed 
incomes. 

Virginia saw in this block properties that 
needed revitalizing and homeowners in need 
of protection against today’s rampant infia- 
tion. 

DEVELOPING A PLAN 

With the area chosen, the R-4 Committee 
then devised a project plan that reflected 
both organization and a personal touch. It 
had been decided that each house should be 
assigned a superintendent who would, in 
turn, recruit a crew to work on that prop- 
erty. But first, the superintendent had to 
contact his owner, explain the project to him 
or her, and get the owner's signature on a 
disclaimer that would free the board of all 
liability, 

How did the residents of the block respond 
to an offer of something for nothing? “I 
didn't believe it,” said one young home- 
owner. “I must have argued for 45 minutes 
with the Realtor who came to talk to me. 
I said they'd come out and slap a mechanic's 
lien on us after the work was done. But he 
said no,” 

“Most of the people were scared,” said a 
woman who has lived on the block for 1444 
years. “They thought it was going to cost 
them something. And many of them are re- 
tired and don’t have the money.” 

Others were more enthusiastic. A young 
student/homeowner thought it was great, 
“particularly because the rest of the houses 
on the block will be fixed up. I've always 
kept mine up and will be selling soon. This 
is a plus for me.” 

An owner who at first echoed the “you 
don't get something for nothing” attitude 
of her neighbors quickly changed her mind. 
“When I found out it was the Albuquerque 
Board of Realtors, I had no qualms at all.” 

In a week's time, 19 of the 20 owners had 
signed disclaimers. The lone holdout was 
skeptical in the extreme. "I know that money 
is important to the people involved,” he sald, 
“and the program just didn't sound reason- 
able to me. I've never received something 
for nothing in all my life.” He was also con- 
cerned that the workers “wouldn’t be using 
the proper materials or the proper people. 
They could do more harm than good,” he 
said. 

But even the holdout gave in and signed. 
just days before the actual work began. 

GETTING THE WORK DONE 

And so, with 20 disclaimers signed, the 
R-4 Project became a reality. Early in the 
week of May 15-20, outside contractors took 
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care of major work: tree trimming, stump 
removal, the laying of concrete driveways, 
and major carpentry. Then, during the week- 
end of the 20th and 21st, hundreds of vol- 
unteers descended on the block. 

Among them were real estate professionals 
of all kinds: brokers and salespeople, residen- 
tial agents and commercial specialists, men 
and women, young and old, the successful 
and those on their way to success. 

They scraped, washed, and painted houses; 
they dug up and sodded lawns; they planted 
trees and bushes; they cemented brick walls 
and replaced broken screen doors. Fran Urton 
and secretary Terri Walker painted a fence 
together. Betsy Scanlan trimmed bushes and 
laid sod. Clint Stoddard troweled cement be- 
tween the bricks of a low wall. And Marty 
Lambert painted a mailbox and a house 
number sign. 

During the course of the first day, David 
Rusk, the mayor of Albuquerque, toured the 
block and voiced encouragement to workers 
whom he knew by name. He termed the proj- 
ect “excellent,” saying that it “represents the 
spirit of contribution that our real estate 
community has, and focuses on its desire to 
revitalize our neighborhoods.” 

Because of the weather, Saturday was de- 
voted primarily to landscape work—sod- 
ding, planting, and laying gravel. Homeown- 
ers had been consulted ahead of time as to 
the kind of work they felt should be done. 
In fact, Larry Sallee, a Realtor whose inter- 
est in landscaping proved to be a real plus 
for the project, sat down individually with 
each owner to discuss his suggestions. 

Changes and additions were made even 
while work was in progress. A privet hedge 
that was removed from one yard was planted 
as a divider between two others. Red lava 
rock gravel proved to be so popular with the 
owners that pickup trucks had to be dis- 
patched to the supplier's shop for additional 
quantities. 

Before the weekend was over, 1,600 yards 
of sod had been laid; 150 trees, 300 bushes, 
and 250 petunias had been planted; 90 cubic 
yards of red lava rock and 22 cubic yards of 
gray gravel had been spread; and 3 cubic 
yards of boulder gravel had been artfully 
placed around trees and along driveways. 

As Saturday's crew left the block, wet and 
bedraggled, the block had already been dras- 
tically transformed. 

Sunday dawned with sunshine and dry 
weather, made to order for all the painting 
that had to be done. 

“We would have been finished yesterday,” 
said John Harsch, speaking of the property 
he was supervising, “but the rain kept us 
from painting.” 

John’s team completely sodded a lawn, 
planted 9 trees and 15 bushes, and painted 
the entire house—trim and all. “It’s really 
fun," John said. “Kind of like an old-fash- 
ioned barn raising.” 

When asked about what special skills he 
brought to the project, John replied: “Well, 
my hands can surround a paintbrush.” 

As Sunday wore on, the initial skepticism 
of the owners had all but vanished. Mrs. 
Judy Holmes, a young mother of two, and a 
renter on the block, had from the outset 
kept a supply of lemonade outside her door 
for thirsty workers. She had even furnished 
hot dogs for her house’s crew. Now, other 
residents joined in. Several of them served 
coffee to the working men and women. 

“It's been like Christmas all week long,” 
said Mrs. Holmes: ~ 

“It’s like a fairyland,” said another owner. 
“Even in the rain, there must have been 300 
people working out here—soaking wet, but 
Smiling and talking real enthusiastic to each 
other.” 
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“Maybe now,” said a woman who has 
owned her home for 25 years, “maybe now 
people will be proud to buy in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

The Albuquerque board is in agreement. 
Virginia Clausen contends that “pride of 
ownership is contagious.” And she hopes 
that the R-4 Project will catch on all over 
Albuquerque and act as a spur to other 
neighborhood revitalization efforts. 


R-4: THE BOTTOM LINE 


Betsy Scanlan was there late in the after- 
noon on Sunday, just as she had been early 
on Saturday morning. And she was still do- 
ing her share for the R-4 Project. She was 
asked how she felt. Had the weekend been 
worth it? 

“I’m sore,” she said, “sore all over. But 
I'm very, very pleased with what we have 
accomplished—-we Realtors and the home- 
owners who joined in. I think we've met ex- 
pectations and surpassed them.” 

One of the homeowners, Mrs, Dolores 
Sandoval, was in agreement. She even went 
so far as to assure Virginia that “she had 
won herself a place in heaven” with the 
project. 

But Virginia’s goals were really much sim- 
pler. Fran Urton summed them up: “We're 
part of the community. And when you give 
to things like the R-4 Project, you always get 
more pac. If you don't work together, you're 
not going to get things done. Lawyers work 
together. Doctors work together. Realtors, 
too should work together.” 

So the R-+ Project was really a success on 
two fronts. First, it showed how proper or- 
ganization and effort could indeed revitalize 
& neighborhood. Second, and probably of 
equal importance to Virginia, it demon- 
strated the power and importance of Realtor 
involvement in the community. 

Even the lone holdout and last owner to 
Sign the disclaimer had been turned into a 
believer. On Sunday afternoon, as the last of 
the work was being completed, he looked up 
and down the street at the new trees and 
lawns, at the freshly painted houses and new 
driveways, and said: “It makes a lot of differ- 
ence. Tf these folks need a donation to run 
this kind of project again, I’d help them out. 
That's the way I feel about it.” 


TUITION TAX CREDIT 


Mr. HODGES. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post this morning there was 
an excellent article by Ernest F. HoL- 
LINGS, Senator from South Carolina, en- 
titled, “Tuition Tax Credit: A Costly As- 
sault on Our ‘Best Investment,’ ” together 
with an excellent editorial entitled “Tui- 
tion Tax Credits.” 


I ask unanimous consent to print this 
article and editorial in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
{From The Washington Post, Aug. 7, 1978] 


Turrion Tax CREDIT: A COSTLY ASSAULT ON 
OUR “Best INVESTMENT” 


This week in the Senate, public education 
runs head on into the tuition tax credit plan. 
That proposal would turn our education on 
its head, benefit the few at the expense of the 
many, proliferate substandard segregation 
academies, add to the federal deficit, violate 
the First Amendment and destroy the diver- 
sity and genius of our public schools. 

Tax credits for private elementary and sec- 
ondary education are proposed with the as- 
sumption that government has an equal duty 
to both public and private schools. Let us 
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be clear at the outset that the duty is not 
equal. The government’s duty to the public 
is to provide public schools. Its duty to pri- 
vate or church schools is to leave them alone. 
Packwood-Moynihan proposes that the duty 
to leave the private schools alone be inverted 
to the duty to support them. 

Federal assistance to public education is 
targeted, special-purpose aid such as aid to 
the needy and handicapped, compensatory 
education, guidance and testing. The average 
federal subsidy to the public-school student 
is $128. The private-school student is allowed 
to participate in that targeted aid, too, and 
the average per-pupil expenditure is $40. 
Ninety-eight percent of the Catholic schools 
participate in one or more of these federal 
aid programs. But now we are being asked 
to reverse course by providing an additional 
$250 for the private-school student—double 
that of the public-school child—and making 
it general assistance to boot, a windfall for 
private institutions rather than a helping 
hand for a deserving child. For Congress to 
authorize general aid for the private school 
while prohibiting it to the public would be 
horrendous. 

As predicted, parochial school enrollment 
diminished between 1965 and 1975. Costs were 
not the major reason. The loss was due to the 
lowering birth rate, migration of Catholics to 
the suburbs and the abandonment of the 
inner-city schools, both public and private. 
It is a sad fact, but both have suffered; it is 
not because the public has pushed the paro- 
chial out. Now the drop-off has bottomed out, 
with a slight increase in parochial enrollment 
and a boom in private “protest schools.” 
Nearly one of every five private schools is such 
a “protest school.” 

Packwood-Moynihan is not tax relief for 
Middle America. Only 314 percent of families 
would be eligible for the tax credit at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level. The proposal 
would benefit 444 million private-school stu- 
dents at the expense of 4414 million public- 
school children. Because private-school stu- 
dents are predominantly upper and middle 
class, those families with the greatest ability 
to pay would reap the benefits. The million- 
aire would take a $250 credit for sending his 
son to Exeter, while families whose incomes 
are below $15,000 would receive only 17 per- 
cent of the benefits paid out. 

Equal educational opportunity, mandated 
for public schools, is not required of the 
private—which are selective and generally 
choose the brightest, the advantaged, those 
without discipline problems and those fleeing 
from inner-city, integrated schools. The pub- 
lic school, by contrast, must take all comers. 
Additionally, it must abide by laws and court 
decisions that private institutions can ignore. 
The public school is bound by both law and 
conscience to reach out to every child as a 
matter of birthright. That is what public 
education is all about. 

Far from being cost-containing, the tuition 
tax credit is budget-busting. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimates that just three 
years after the revised plan took effect, the 
elementary and secondary credit would cost 
$1.1 billion. If tuitions were raised, or if more 
children attended private schools, the cost 
would soar. Meanwhile, the American people 
would not sit idly by while their representa- 
tives opened the Treasury gates to private 
education at the expense of the public school. 
They, too, would demand an equal amount of 
general assistance for the public schools, and 
within five years that would mean an annual 
cost of at least $10 billion. 

The scheme is blantantly unconstitutional. 
Every Supreme Court decision and all the 
constitutional scholars agree on that score. 
But more than that, it is undesirable. Ameri- 
cans since Thomas Jefferson have always in- 
sisted on the separation of church and state. 
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People realize that with general aid would 
come general control, and it would not be 
long before prayer were prohibited in the 
parochial school as it is today in the public 
school. 

In a recent nationwide Roper survey, 64 
percent of the American people opposed the 
tuition tax credit for private and parochial 
elementary and secondary education. Inter- 
estingly, only 43 percent of the Catholics sur- 
veyed favored it—while 48 percent of them 
were opposed. 

As parent, citizen and officeholder, I am 
convinced that public education is the best 
investment a nation can make. It develops a 
diversity, a competitiveness, and a compe- 
tence nowhere else available. Our public 
schools are run by 16,000 local school boards. 
Those who pose the straw man of a public- 
education monopoly have not breathed the 
diversity and vitality of 107,272 public 
schools. 


TUITION Tax CREDITS 


Bad in principle from the beginning, the 
tuition tax credit bill is now about to come 
to the Senate floor by an appropriately du- 
bious route. The single thing to be said for 
last week's maneuvers is that they have 
drawn attention to the bill's defects. Those 
defects are numerous, profound and far be- 
yond the remedy of any routine amendment 
or fiddling with wording. 

Sen. Ernest F. Hollings (D-S.C.) puts the 
issue accurately in the article that we print 
today on the opposite page. The bill pro- 
poses giving federal aid to anybody who pays 
tuition, with the amount of aid based not 
on families’ need but on the size of the tui- 
tion. That's unacceptable, but, as far as col- 
lege students go, it’s a secondary matter. 
The central danger in this bill is the un- 
restricted federal aid that it would ex- 
tend, for the first time, to every kind of 
private elementary and secondary school. 

This legislation would let people deduct 
part of any tuition payment from their 
federal income taxes. The federal govern- 
ment would, in this fashion, pay part of 
every tuition bill. The device is known as 
a tax subsidy. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, that haven for every kind of special 
pleading, reported a bill last winter but 
never took it to the floor, It was waiting for 
the House, which passed a similar bill in 
June. Under that version, the U.S. Treas- 
ury would by 1980 pay, through tax credits, 
one fourth of every student's tuition up to 
$250 in colleges and $100 for schools. The 
cost would be $1.1 billion a year. 

What about people with incomes so meager 
that they pay little or no tax, and have no 
use for a credit? The House, to meet that ob- 
jection, wrote in a refund clause giving cash 
to anyone whose tax is smaller than the 
credit. The cost is small; the importance 
of the refund was that, when the bill got to 
the Senate, it was required to go to the 
Appropriations and Budget committees as 
well as to its warm friends in the Finance 
Committee. 

On Tuesday, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee voted a negative report—a recommenda- 
tion to the Senate to kill the bill. On 
Wednesday, the Budget Committee voted a 
negative report, citing not only the bill's 
cost but also its radical and ill-considered 
reversal of long-standing American values. 
On Thursday, the Finance Committee 
hastily reported out a substitute bill, drop- 
ping the refund clause to avoid the other 
committees. That is the bill that will come 
to the floor—perhaps today. The new bill 
evades the other committees’ jurisdiction, 
but it does nothing to meet their objec- 
tions to it. 


Since President Carter has said that he 
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will veto this bill, some senators have ap- 
parently concluded that it offers a free ride— 
an opportunity to please some of their con- 
stituents, while relying on Mr. Carter to 
save them from the consequences. That's 
too easy. This bill is a fundamental assault 
on the public schools. Any vote for it in the 
Senate is a threat to the public school sys- 
tem. Regardless of the bill’s outcome, the 
people who support it can properly be held 
accountable for their votes in precisely those 
terms. 


OSHA AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, judg- 
ing from the reaction of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) to the Senate’s decision last 
week to exempt many small businesses 
from OSHA regulation, it would appear 
that the administration has now added 
a new dimension to its human rights 
campaign. Along with those liberties we 
commonly recognize as fundamental 
human rights, administration officials 
now suggest that we add the right to be 
strictly and unnecessarily regulated by 
the Federal bureaucracy. 

Mr. Frank Greer, a spokesman for 
OSHA, advises us that the action of the 
Senate last week, lifting the unreason- 
able and unnecessary regulatory burden 
of OSHA from many small businesses “‘is 
a basic denial of fundamental human 
rights.” OSHA Administrator Dr. Eula 
Bingham echoed this theme in an ap- 
pearance this morning on the Today 
Show, stating that those affected by the 
Senate’s amendment will be treated as 
“second class citizens.” Perhaps OSHA 
will next suggest that our action has cre- 
ated an entire new class of U.S. political 
prisoners—prisoners of the hazardous 
workplace. 

I suggest to my colleagues that if 
OSHA's response reflects the position of 
che administration and represents an of- 
ficial new definition of “human rights,” 
then our conflict with the Soviet Union 
on this issue has apparently been re- 
solved—in favor of the Soviet Union. For 
there is surely no more devoted cham- 
vion of the right of government to con- 
trol every aspect of the lives of its citi- 
zens, than is the Soviet Union. 

I cannot believe this is the case. I pre- 
fer to believe that the criticisms aired by 
OSHA spring from an ignorance of dem- 
ocratic principles and an overzealous re- 
gard for the powers and authority of the 
bureaucracy. In my opinion, the kind of 
emotional arguments that have been of- 
fered by the opponents of my amendment 
demonstrate that there are no substan- 
tive arguments against the measure. 

If there is indeed an issue of human 
rights involved in the Senate’s action, 
surely it relates to the fundamental right 
of free people to engage in meaningful. 
productive, free enterprise without un- 
necessary governmental interference. 
And if there is a villain to be found who 
would deprive the American people of 
their “fundamental human rights.” he 
will not be found in the Senate, but more 
likely in the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Zor- 
Insky). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT-INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS. 
1979 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 3429 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, it has 
only been a few weeks since we consid- 
ered the defense bill in this Chamber. 
Today, Mr. President, I am proposing an 
amendment to H.R. 12936. This amend- 
ment is directly related to the defense of 
the United States. The subject of my pro- 
posed amendment is registration of our 
young men to meet any future national 
emergencies. The Selective Service Act 
requires the registration of male persons 
under such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe. 

Amendment 3429 to H.R. 12936 merely 
appropriates money for such registra- 
tion. The President has, in 1975, termi- 
nated the existing procedures, for the 
purpose of evaluating an annual regis- 
tration system and replacing the termi- 
nated procedure with new procedures 
providing for periodic registration. 

The amendment merely appropriates 
funds to carry out the authorized regis- 
tration under the procedures to be pro- 
mulgated by the President. 

In 1972, the U.S. embarked upon an 
unprecedented method of recruiting 
military manpower by suspending the 
draft and moving to a volunteer force. 
As a direct result of this policy, which 
had its origins and support in the Con- 
gress, the U.S. Army Reserves have de- 
clined in strength each year until we 
are at the lowest point in numerical 
strength in 20 years. Yet, the very 
foundation of the volunteer army is 
based upon the reserves, since half of the 
combat power and deployable units now 
reside in the Reserves and the National 
Guard. 

The U.S. Army has suffered from 
dwindling strength levels, and our pool 
of reserve filler personnel in the individ- 
ual ready reserve has declined from 900,- 
000 in 1972 to 150,000 today and the 
future trends indicate that this pool will 
stay at a low level. 

Mr. President, this is an alarming 
situation. since this pool of personnel is 
supposed to provide the manpower to 
fill up our active army and reserve forces 
in the event of a national emergency. It 
is becoming clearly evident that a stand- 
by draft is essential to insure that the 
necessary manpower can quickly be 
called up and trained. But do we have a 
strong standby system? 

The answer is no! Testimony by the 
Defense Department and the Army this 
year shows that a standby draft will be 
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required for even a moderate conven- 
tional war of short duration. This year, 
the Defense Department increased its 
requirements for the Selective Service 
System by requiring that personnel be 
furnished to the training base as follows: 

First, first inductees 30 days after 
mobilization; 

Second, 100,000 inductees 60 days after 
mobilization; and 

Third, 650,000 inductees 180 days after 
mobilization. 

The present requirements for Army 
personnel are Presidentially directed 
and supported by the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Joint Chiefs as necessary 
for the security of our Nation. 

The current Selective Service System 
cannot meet this new requirement. We 
simply do not have the machinery, and 
we do not know where our young men 
are. More funds and an expansion of 
mission will be required if the Selective 
Service System is to carry out this vital 
requirement. At present, the Selective 
Service System cannot adequately meet 
the deadlines, and it could be 5 to 7 
months before the first inductions occur, 
If we combine the weak mobilization 
posture of the Selective Service and the 
low force strength levels of the Army 
Reserve, it becomes clear why the Joint 
Chiefs and the Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army have expressed deep concerns 
about our military posture to Congress 
this year. 

This year, the House Armed Services 
Committee recommended to the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
that the Selective Service budget be in- 


creased to $17 million for the purpose 
of registering young men for mobil- 
ization. Despite this recommendation, 
the Appropriations Committee voted to 
limit the funding to $7 million, which 


is equivalent to last year’s budget 
plus inflation. The rationale for this 
decision was to delay a decision until the 
Presidential Reorganization Committee 
finished its study of the Selective Service 
System. This study has been completed 
and contains no objections to strength- 
ening the Selective Service. In fact, Mr. 
Manon stated that the House Appro- 
priations Committee was willing to con- 
sider an increased budget should addi- 
tional information result from the re- 
organization study. 

When H.R. 12936 came to the floor of 
the House two amendments were pro- 
posed to increase the funding to $9.95 
million and $9.5 million, and each of 
these amendments was defeated on a 
voice vote. The true consent of the House 
was never really tested since a rollcall 
vote was not taken. Therefore, we as the 
other portion of Congress and as rep- 
resentatives of the people of the United 
States must address this issue. The prob- 
lem of mobilization has not been solved, 
it still exists and it is incumbent upon 
the Senate to address this issue, that is 
why I am proposing this amendment 
today, and why we cannot wait another 
year. 

Yesterday, a very convincing article 
appeared in the Washington Post with 
respect to the strength of the volunteer 
service, and I quote one paragraph: 

The biggest headache for Pentagon plan- 
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ners is that without the draft as an incen- 
tive, the National Guard and military re- 
serves are withering. 


I think this serves to emphasize the 
importance of moving on this matter. 

My amendment is for registration only 
and is focused upon strengthening the 
mobilization base for all three services, 
principally the Army Reserve. Registra- 
tion would be limited to 18-year-old 
males in the year of their birthday be- 
cause: 

First. The Selective Service law allows 
for registration of only males under 
paragraph 3 of the 1975 Selective Service 
Act. 

Second. The major shortfall in per- 
sonnel required during a mobilization 
exists in the combat arms which require 
young men. 

Third. This action will provide a pool 
of personnel adequate to meet the initial 
and immediate mobilization require- 
ments of 100,000 personnel. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Se- 
lective Service System will be in a posi- 
tion to immediately go into operation on 
an expanded basis, since my amendment 
provides for reconstitution of Selective 
Service at the State level and the pre- 
enrollment of 50,000 unpaid volunteers 
who will be ready to begin serving. 

Registration is also cost effective, since 
it will save millions of dollars through 
cost avoidance rather than patch to- 
gether a system in the period following a 
national emergency. Many months of lost 
time can be saved by returning to regis- 
tration, and the very act of registration 
makes it plain to the potential enemies 
of the United States that we still retain 
our resolve to fully bear arms should this 
be the decision of Congress and the Pres- 
ident 

Registration also signals to the youth 
of America that the price of freedom is 
founded upon a commitment of sacrifice. 
This action will also clarify the fact that 
the Volunteer Force is a peacetime orga- 
nization only and that additional man- 
power to defend our Nation must come 
from our citizenry. The Volunteer Force 
cannot provide all the manpower to meet 
every contingency. 

Also, Mr. President, registration is not 
a hardship. It is a civic duty and respon- 
sibility in the same manner as a register- 
ing for a drivers license or for a social se- 
curity account. It recognizes the right of 
the Government to call upon its citizenry 
for information, support, and defense. 

There is a historical precedent for this 
action since registration existed from 
1972 to 1975 during the same period that 
the draft had ceased. In fact, the Presi- 
dential proclamation that stopped regis- 
tration in 1975 included language auth- 
orizing future registrations. This year 
the Armed Services Committee recom- 
mended that the Defense Department 
furnish a detailed plan on how to imple- 
ment a program of registration. In my 
testimony to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee this year I stressed the need to 
move ahead now. Mr. President, we 
should not wait for another series of 
studies but be decisive and be decisive 
now. The Constitution states that it is 


the duty of Congress to raise armies and 
navies; therefore, it is our responsibility 
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to decide how ready we want to be in 
peacetime and how strong we want to be 
in wartime. This issue is vital to the 
security of the United States, and it is 
not an inconsequential matter. Our 
military leaders fully support this 
amendment, and we need to only look to 
recent history for a model. In World 
War IZ the Selective Service System had 
been in operation since 1938 and when 
the bombs fell upon Pearl Harbor many 
thousands of young men had already 
been inducted and the Selective Service 
was operating. That is why it was pos- 
sible to enroll over 16 million men 15 
months before Pearl Harbor. We have no 
such capability now and our present 
Selective Service System is a far cry 
from its status during World War II and 
Korea. We must resolve the future of 
the Selective Service, so let us do the 
courageous thing by acting now. If we 
are willing to do controversial things in 
our treaties and arms sales, as we have 
shown this year, let us not weaken our 
resolve to wrestle with difficult prob- 
lems at home. Let us once again put 
papaning, preparation, and time on our 
side, 

I call upon my colleagues to vote in 
favor of this amendment and to do so 
now without wasting an additional year 
of studies and hearings. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to be able to cosponsor this 
amendment. I believe it is time we recog- 
nize that the current state of our Selec- 
tive Service machinery is such that too 
much of a delay would take place if the 
draft had to be reinstituted because of a 
national emergency. As has been pointed 
out, an unacceptable 5-to-7-month de- 
lay would take place, under the current 
arrangements with no registration, be- 
fore the first person reported to basic 
training. 

I was a coauthor of the Senate Armed 
Services report language which directed 
the Secretary of Defense to tell us by the 
end of this year what changes were 
needed for an effective standby draft, to 
include mandatory registration at age 
18. While I was a coauthor of this lan- 
guage, I did not feel it went far enough, 
and I am not really convinced that fur- 
ther study of the matter is necessary. 
The facts and figures we have at hand 
now about the 5-to-7-month delay that 
would occur, if we had to reinstitute the 
draft, are data enough for me to sup- 
port this amendment. 

Mr. President, I might add that the 
sponsors of this amendment are not at- 
tempting to legislate on an appropria- 
tions bill. The registration authority we 
refer to is already available to the Presi- 
dent, so additional legislation is not re- 
quired. 

This amendment only provides the 
funds necessary so that the Selective 
Service will be able to reinstitute the 
procedures necessary to handle a pre- 
registration. The final decision, of 
course, rests with the President. In that 
regard, and if this amendment is ac- 
cepted, I would encourage the President 
to direct that the registration initially 
apply to all those who have reached the 
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age of 18 since we discontinued registra- 
tion in 1975. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of this 

amendment. 
@ Mr. PAUL G. HATFIELD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am voting in support of amend- 
ment No. 3429 to H.R. 12936, to increase 
funds for registration of persons under 
the Military Selective Service Act to 
make it possible to register all men who 
attain 18 years of age during fiscal 1979. 
I want to make it clear that my vote 
reflects my great concern about the read- 
iness of the U.S. Armed Forces and the 
inability of the current inactive Selec- 
tive Service System to provide for the 
military manpower needs of this Nation 
in the event of a national mobilization. 
My vote does not indicate advocacy or 
support for a return to the draft at this 
time. Studies on alternatives to the pres- 
ent All-Volunteer Force concept are now 
underway and I am not prejudging them. 

In its report on the defense authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1979, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee indicated its 
concern: 

Over the ability of the active military to 
attract sufficient numbers of “high quality re- 
cruits’ and . . . indicated that “the Reserve 
forces are encountering even greater prob- 
lems. The Selective Reserve—the units that 
would augment active military forces in a 
mobilization—are over 47,000 below author- 
ized strength. Selective Reserve strengths 
have declined by over 15,000 in just the past 
year. The Individual Ready Reserve, the 
primary source of trained individuals for 
replacement and augmentation in an emer- 
gency, is almost 300,000 below mobilization 
levels for the Army alone. The Army Indi- 
vidual Ready Reserve personnel strength fell 
by 30% in the past year. . . . The All-Volun- 
teer Force is a peacetime concept that Is not 
now providing sufficient numbers of reserve 
personnel and would be hard pressed to pro- 
vide additional numbers of active recruits 
should the national security require an ex- 
pansion of current active force levels. The 
current inactive Selective Service System 
could only begin to provide draftees in lim- 
ited numbers for initial assignment to units 
7 months after mobilization—a period so 
long as to raise serious questions about our 
capabilities for an intense war with little 
warning. 


In light of these findings the Senate 
Armed Services Committee felt that al- 
ternatives to the current structure of the 
All-Volunteer Force need to be explored. 
Accordingly, the committee report re- 
quires that “the Secretary of Defense 
submit, by December 31, 1978. a study 
assessing the cost and conseauences of 
alternatives to current policies.” These 
alternatives include “mandatory Selec- 
tive Service registration at age 18 and 
“a standby svstem to classifv registrants 
in the event of mobilization.” 

While the draft stooped in 1972 regis- 
tration of 18-year-old males continued 
until 1975. It was stopped at that time 
bv President Ford to reduce the budget. 
Authority to register 18-year-olds already 
exists. However, President Carter has 
not requested sufficient funds for fiscal 
1979 to do it. 

The Defense Department will be sub- 
mitting their report to the Congress by 
the end of this year regarding alterna- 
tives to the All-Volunteer Force as indi- 
cated earlier in this statement. Without 
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prejudging their findings and recom- 
mendations I want to indicate by voting 
for this amendment my great concern 
about the state of readiness of the Na- 
tion to meet an emergency involving a 
national mobilization. The additional 
funds provided by this amendment would 
enable the Selective Service, who now 
maintains a minimal staff in Washing- 
ton, to gear up at the State level and to 
begin to line up volunteers to help in 
registering young men when they reach 
age 18 so that we will know just what 
the picture is. 

As the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee report indicated the “Selective 
Service System could only begin to pro- 
vide draftees in limited numbers * * * 7 
months after mobilization.” Enactment 
of this amendment could save this time, 
and up to a year more, considering the 
fact that we usually budget on a yearly 
cycle, in putting the Selective Service 
machinery in place in order to conduct 
registrations. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, I notice 
that the Joint House-Senate Conference 
Report on the Department of Defense 
Authorization Act, 1979, which the 
Senate approved on August 4 also under- 
scores the need for action by pointing 
out that: 

The Selective Service System must be 
managed and funded in a manner to meet 
national security requirements. 


In short the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the Congress have already re- 
flected their concern for the military 
readiness and defense capabilities of this 
country in a national emergency requir- 
ing military mobilization. I supported 
these actions before the subcommittee 
and in the full committee. This amend- 
ment provides an opportunity to signal 
that concern even stronger than we have 
up to this time to the administration 
and to the Nation. More importantly, it 
provides an opportunity to effectuate 
those concerns by providing funds to 
help meet the Nation’s manpower needs 
in the event of future national emer- 
gencies.® 


@ Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I oppose 
this amendment but I am very sym- 
pathetic to the concern expressed by my 
distinguished colleague, Mr. MORGAN. I 
believe the evidence is quite clear that 
the All-Volunteer Force is having diffi- 
culty in recruiting the quantity and qual- 
ity of people required to meet the needs 
of each of the services. This in turn raises 
the question of how we would meet force 
requirements during any national emer- 
gency. The obvious answer would be a 
return to the draft. 

It has been pointed out during this 
fioor debate, and also in our committee 
report on the fiscal year 1979 military 
procurement authorization bill that, 

The current inactive selective service sys- 
tem could only begin to provide draftees in 
limited numbers for initial assignment to 
units seven months after mobilization—a 
period so long as to raise serious questions 
about our capabilities for an intense war 
with little warning. 


Therefore, I agree with my distin- 
guished colleague that a problem of 
great magnitude does exist and some- 
thing does need to be done about it. As 
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things stand now, we are really inade- 
quately prepared if we get into a conflict 
that requires a full mobilization effort. 
Certainly, we could not afford to lose 7 
months while we wait for a revised draft 
system to begin to produce. 

However, I believe there are alterna- 
tives to the amendment being proposed, 
and I think it would be more prudent to 
follow the recommendations contained 
in our Armed Services Committee report 
this year. The committee felt that an 
alternative to the current structure of 
the All-Volunteer Force needed to be ex- 
plored and, therefore, directed the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit, by Decem- 
ber 31, 1978, an assessment of the costs 
and consequences of alternatives to cur- 
rent policies, to include: 

First. Changes in existing Selective 
Service laws to improve both the effec- 
tiveness and fairness of the Selective 
Service System in the event it is needed; 

Second. Changes needed for an effec- 
tive standby draft for Active or Reserve 
Forces, including: 

First. Mandatory Selective Service reg- 
istration at age 18; 

Second. Aptitude testing and medical 
examinations in high schools or for reg- 
istrants at time of registration instead 
of at time of enlistment: 

Third. A standby system to classify 
registrants in the event of mobilization. 

Mr. President, with the Department of 
Defense directed to provide this study 
and the answers to a number of ques- 
tions, it would seem to me to be prema- 
ture to implement a mandatory registra- 
tion system at this particular time. In 
addition, I wonder whether or not women 
would be required to register. Certainly 
this is an issue that has yet to be resolved. 

Also, I am not sure I have a feel for 
how the American public would react to 
this amendment and whether or not it 
would be accepted without first making 
sure the requirement for this preregis- 
tration was firmly established. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, I can- 
not support this particular amendment, 
but I reiterate that I believe the Senator 
from North Carolina does a service by 
bringing this amendment to the floor 
and having the problem brought to the 
attention of the Senate. 

I would say to my colleague (Mr. Mor- 
Gan) that I would certainly support any 
reasonable addition of funds to the Se- 
lective Service that would help keep the 
registration machinery in a higher state 
of readiness. I believe it is well worth- 
while to reinstitute and reconstitute a 
portion of the Selective Service System 
at the State level. as the Senator from 
North Carolina has proposed in his 
amendment.@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has just expired. 

The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remaining 
time for debate on the pending amend- 
ment be postponed until the rollcall vote 
on the amendment is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, my understand- 
ing is that the debate was going to be 
held this morning, and it seems a little 
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bit unfair to me to continue the debate 
just before the vote. So I am reluctant 
to object. But will the Senator be willing 
to grant me an additional 4 or 5 minutes 
to respond then? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Certainly. I do not 
know how much time I have remaining. 

Mr. President, how much time remains 
in opposition to the Morgan amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has 10 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
agree to split that time, with 5 minutes 
going to each side? 

Mr. MORGAN. If it is agreeable with 
the leader and by unanimous consent 
I shall agree to it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Susan Golub, 
of Senator Jacxson’s staff, be accorded 
the privilege of the floor during con- 
sideration of the pending measure, the 
HUD bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp). 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, while waiting arrival of Senators 
in the Chamber, who are presently tied 
up in committee, and for reasons that 
there needs to be a recess for about 15 
minutes because of some problems that 
have developed with the electronic bell 
system, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate stand in recess awaiting the 
call of the Chair, and I would think that 
this would be possibly 15 or 20 minutes, 
and I also ask unanimous consent that 
the time not be charged against anyone. 

There being no objection, at 11:14 
a.m. the Senate took a recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 11:29 a.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. ZorINSKY) . 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1979 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of H.R. 12936. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that of 
the time that remains to Mr. Forp and 
Mr. PRoxMIRE on the amendment of Mr. 
Forn, there being 45 minutes remaining 
to Mr. Forp and 10 minutes remaining to 
Mr. Proxmire, as I understand—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that 5 minutes of the time 
on each side be retained for use just 
prior to the vote on that amendment, 
which will occur later today, and that 
that amendment now be temporarily set 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time for the quorum call not be charged 
against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Chris Warner and 
Joan McAtee, of my staff, be permitted 
to remain on the floor during the re- 
mainder of the consideration of this 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1603 
(Purpose: To reduce the appropriations con- 
tained in this Act by 2 percent) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1603: 

On page 38, line 16, insert the following 
new section— 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, 
and that the amendment be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 38, line 16 insert the following 
section: 

“Sec. 409. Notwithstanding the preceding 
provisions of this Act, each appropriation 
contained herein, (except the following) is 
reduced by two (2) per centum: 

Community Development Grants; Pay- 
ments to State and Local Government Fiscal 
Assistance Trust Fund; Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Compensation and Pensions; and 
Veterans Administration, Readjustment 
Benefits. 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, it is evident 
that the American economy is in serious 
trouble, far greater trouble than this ad- 
ministration is either aware of or willing 
to admit. Only 3 short years since this 
country suffered the severe effects of a 
destructive recessions, signs are begin- 
ning to appear that rising, unrestrained 
inflation is about to push us right back 
into the arms of recession again. 

Recognizing that limiting Government 
spending is not an easily managed task, 
I am nonetheless confident that definite 
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attempts at controlling inflation must be 
made. 

By proposing and accepting one infia- 
tionary program after another, we are 
giving up the opportunity to put the 
country back on the road to real nonin- 
flationary growth. 

Looking for a “quick-fix” to solve our 
economic problems, some advocate pro- 
grams which encourage artificial growth, 
cosmetic fixes that stimulate the econ- 
omy with huge injections of Government 
spending. Perhaps the greatest tragedy 
of all is the inability to make tough 
choices—to set priorities—and to follow 
through. 

This expansion of Government growth 
and spending has too often been ignored 
or even contributed to by Members of 
Congress. The time has now come, how- 
ever, for Congress to awaken to this 
danger and attempt to control it, for the 
implications of inaction are too horren- 
dous to contemplate. It is time to do 
more with less. 

Once again, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has attempted to resolve one of 
the most difficult problems the Senate 
must face each year. That problem is to 
sift through the requests of all of the 
substantive committees and the admin- 
istration and to recommend to the Sen- 
ate appropriations for fiscal year 1979. 
It is not an easy task, but it is one that 
is absolutely necessary. I acknowledge 
their effort and applaud it. 

However, I am convinced that we must 
do more. As a first step toward again 
achieving some control over Government. 
expansion I am suggesting that Govern- 
ment growth be held down by reducing 
overall spending. I am proposing that in 
order to achieve this limitation the Sen- 
ate adopt my amendment which would 
reduce the committee’s appropriation re- 
quest by 2 percent. 

The legislation which I am proposing 
today strikes at the very heart of that 
which the American taxpayer detests the 
most—waste and mismanagement. 

I firmly believe that not even the best 
run Federal agency would contend there 
is not at least that amount of waste 
within its programs that a serious, ef- 
fective management system could find 
and correct without destroying worth- 
while programs. In addition, by such 
legislation, those affected agencies would 
be put on notice to track the effectiveness 
of all their programs and to set prior- 
ities as to the most valuable. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to em- 
phasize I am not advocating irresponsible 
or precipitous elimination of all or any 
programs contained in this legislation. I 
am actually urging a more reasonable 
level of funding—that which is more 
consistent with the President’s stated 
goals and certainly more in keeping with 
those with citizens have been demanding 
all over the country. 

I acknowledge that this is not the most 
popular method of reducing spending, 
since programs, good or bad, may be af- 
fected. Yet the time has come when I 
believe such strong measures should be 
employed as a means to show both the 
administration and especially the Amer- 
ican taxpayers that we are truly serious 
about reducing spending. 
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In fact, Mr. President, as I indicated 
to this body on Friday, the President’s 
own OMB Director told the Budget Com- 
mittee a week ago, Budget restraint 
is appropriate now. It is consistent with 
both the economic outlook and the need 
for increased governmental efficiency, 
which spending restraint will encour- 
age. He also suggested that an across- 
the-board cut may indeed be necessary. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
action which will indicate to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer that we are listening to 
his mandate and making a serious at- 
tempt to eliminate wasteful spending. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
has put the Senator from Wisconsin into 
an embarrassing position. The Senator 
from Delaware has been performing an 
extraordinarily useful purpose for the 
Senate and for the country over the past 
several months, and I hope he is going 
to continue. 

He has organized the SOB’s the Save 
Our Bucks group—the designation 
should not be given any other interpre- 
tation. It is a group of Senators, and I 
am proud and happy to say I belong 
to it. 

This group of Senators is devoted to 
holding down increases in spending and 
making reductions in spending in a re- 
sponsible way. I have supported the Sen- 
ator from Delaware on all appropriations 
bill wherever I can. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will the Senator yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Margaret Nalle 
of my staff be granted the privilege of 
the floor during consideration of the 
pending legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I say, this amend- 
ment is a responsible amendment which 
would reduce Federal spending. It has 
been characterized as a meat-ax cut, 
though I would not agree. It would leave 
it up to the Office of Management and 
Budget as to where to make the reduc- 
tions. This is the kind of an amendment 
which has been offered on the House and 
Senate floors in recent weeks and frankly 
I think it would be a mistake to propose 
it now. In effect, it would allow the ex- 
ecutive branch, the President, and the 
Office of Management and Budget, to 
negate our decisions by completely de- 
leting funding we may have provided for 
initiatives we consider to be especiallv 
worthy, while retaining the President’s 
budget intact. 

That kind of an amendment makes 
the actions of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and the actions of the Senate 
generally, rather meaningless. We might 
as well simply let the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget make the decisions. 
We would just vote a reduction in the 
total amount and let the executive 
branch pick and choose as to where the 
cuts ought to be made. I think the as- 
sumption behind this would be that the 
Senators are not competent to make re- 
ductions in specific parts of the budget. 

This is why I am inclined, when the 
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time comes, to offer a substitute amend- 
ment which would in effect, cut what 
would amount to 2 percent of the con- 
trollable items, but cut them in particu- 
lar ways which would be more in keep- 
ing with the determinations made by the 
HUD-Independent Agencies Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee and the full Appro- 
priations Committee. My proposal would 
more adequately reflect the preferences 
of Members of the Senate, while at the 
same time meeting the taxpayer’s need 
by making a very, very substantial re- 
duction in the budget and in the amount 
that has been proposed in the pending 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
knows, my principal purpose is to try to 
hold down the rate of growth in the 
Government. One way of doing that, of 
course, is to try to eliminate some of the 
inefficiencies which creep into any large 
organization. We have used the 2 per- 
cent across-the-board approach because, 
generally speaking, we think there are 
few, if any, agencies which could not 
reach that amount of greater efficiency, 
giving better service for less cost. 

I would say that I am one who is very 
willing to use either the selective basis, 
where we try to eliminate unnecessary 
funds from a specific program, or the 
broader, across-the-board approach. 
Either way helps achieve my objective of 
slowing down the total cost of Govern- 
ment. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has been 
a leader not only in the last several 
months but in years past in trying to 
bring about this result, I appreciate the 
help he has given the so-called SOB task 
force during the past several weeks, and 
the leadership he has shown time and 
again in the past. I thank him for his 
assistance and help in trying to bring 
about a more responsible and account- 
able Government. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield time to the 
Senator from New Mexico in opposition 
to the amendment. 


Mr. SCHMITT. First, I want to com- 
pliment the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware for his effort, primarily be- 
cause it forces the Senate, belatedly on 
each one of these bills, to look at the 
total cost of Government and to look at 
those agencies—because many of us 
think the specific cut technique is the 
better technique—agencies which have 
been efficient and those agencies which 
have not been efficient. I think that is the 
key and not the across-the-board cut, 
although that is a good way to get the 
discussion started. 

The key should be to force ourselves 
this year, next year and in all subsequent 
years, to consider what agencies are do- 
ing the job the Congress asked them to 
do, and doing it efficiently, and what 
agencies are not. Also we must ask the 
additional question, is the expenditure 
of money, whether efficiently expended 
or not, specifically inflationary or spe- 
cifically deflationary? That is another 
very important question. 

It is not the total amount of money 
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but if it is spent efficiently and what 
is the end product of the money being 
spent. Does it contribute to inflation or 
does it actually contribute to deflation? 

In the proposals of the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Mary- 
land I believe we will find a good judg- 
ment, at least the first cut having good 
judgment, on those two questions. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. Before I yield, I would 
like to point out that the amendment by 
the Senator from Kentucky, which will 
restore funds cut from the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission and which 
will be voted upon later, does not meet 
the criteria set forth by the Senator from 
New Mexico. Those agencies which have 
been efficient should not be cut as much 
as those agencies which have not done 
their job, which have been inefficient, 
which have been incompetent. Of all the 
agencies whose budgets we have consid- 
ered, the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission has probably done one of the 
least competent jobs. We will discuss that 
when the time comes. I think the cri- 
teria the Senator from New Mexico 
enunciates will be most useful. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland such time as he may 
need in opposition to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for yielding. 

Mr, President, I do oppose the amend- 
ment. 

I oppose it not because I am unwilling 
to save the money. I am just as eager 
as the Senator from Delaware to save 
money. I have been concerned for a num- 
ber of years about the growing gap be- 
tween what the Federal Government 
takes in and what the Federal Govern- 
ment spends. This is a matter which I 
think should not only concern those of 
us here in Congress but, in turn, con- 
cern every housewife when she goes to 
the grocery store and sees that this week 
she gets a little bit less for the same 
number of dollars than she received last 
week. That is another way of spelling 
inflation. Certainly what the Federal 
Government does plays a part in the in- 
flationary trend in our country. 

Having said that, I think there is a 
better way to achieve the same goal. 
That is the way the Senator from Wis- 
consin has suggested, which he and I 
will follow. 

To simply take a flat percentage cut 
from a budget does not refiect the kind 
of careful judgment which is needed. 

It is needed in this particular case 
because this bill is already a billion dol- 
lars—more than a billion dollars, Mr. 
President—below the President's budget 
level for fiscal year 1979. Cuts have been 
made already by the committee under 
the leadership of the Senator from Wis- 
consin where it was believed that they 
were justified, or items added or in- 
creased that the committee believed were 
needed. I should be very reluctant to see 
us simply take a meat-ax to this very 
carefully sculpted bill. Personally, I 
think that most of the appropriations 
provided here are at the level that they 
ought to be, but because of the strong 
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pressures which exist here, I shall join 
at a later point with the Senator from 
Wisconsin in trying to probe the bill and 
find the places where additional savings 
can be made without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the operation of the govern- 
mental agencies whose funds are pro- 
vided here. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Ernie Garcia, a member 
of the staff of the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Doe), be granted the 
privilege of the floor during considera- 
tion of H.R. 12936, H.R. 13467, and H.R. 
12935. He will be spending more time on 
the floor than most Members of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield back his time, I shall 
yield back my time. I have an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROTH. Yes, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1604 

(Purpose: To reduce funding for certain pro- 

grams within the Department of Housing 

and Urban Development, the Environ- 

mental Protection Agency, The National 

Aeronautics and Space Administration and 

the National Science Foundation (Total 

reduction of $810,205,000) ) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. The assistant 
legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE), for himself, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. HARRY 
F. Byrp, Jr, and Mr. STONE, proposes un- 
printed amendment No. 1604 as a substitute 
for unprinted amendment No. 1603: 

On page 2, line 10, insert the following: 

On page 2, line 10, strike “$1,334,950,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$1,310,424,000”. 

On page 2, line 15, strike ‘$24,650,950,000" 
end insert in lieu thereof “$24,140,745,000"". 

On page 7, line 24, strike ‘$400,000,000" 
and insert lieu thereof “$380,000,000”. 

On page 8, line 8, strike ‘$245,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$230,000,000". 

On page 14, line 5, strike “$4,500,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$4,250,000,000". 

On page 17, line 12, strike “$3,295,700,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,290,700,000". 

On page 20, line 17, strike “$846,400,000" 
ani insert in lieu thereof $836,400,000". 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

Mr. President, as many of my col- 
leagues know, I was prepared on Friday 
to offer a substitute to the Roth amend- 
ment which would have cut every con- 
trollable account in the HUD-Independ- 
ent Agencies bill, with two exceptions, 
by 2 percent. I felt that this was prefer- 
able to language in the general provi- 
sions of the bill mandating a 2-percent 
cut but leaving it up to the executive 
branch as to where to take that cut. 

Of course, it would have been far pref- 
erable to be able to target a 2-percent 
cut by deciding what programs were best 
able to absorb that kind of reduction and 
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applying the cut to those specific pro- 
grams. I attempted to do that in sub- 
committee and lost. I then reluctantly 
decided that it would not be possible to 
get that kind of a targeted cut through 
the Senate and that an across-the-board 
reduction, with every agency and pro- 
gram sharing equally, had the best 
chance of succeeding. 

Mr. President, Iam happy to say that I 
appear to be wrong. After extensive dis- 
cussion with the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the HUD-Independent Agencies 
Appropriations Subcommittee (Mr. 
Matsas), and with his invaluable help, 
I have been able to put together a tar- 
geted amendment which meets the goal 
Senator Rotu and I share of making a 2- 
percent cut in the controllable portion of 
the bill before us today and yet applies 
the cut to specific programs that Sena- 
tor Matuias and I feel are in the best 
position to absorb the reduction. 

Let me briefly explain the amendment. 
The vast bulk of the reduction it pro- 
vides for would come from the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s assisted housing programs. Al- 
though the dollars are considerable— 
$510,105,000 to be exact—the cut is just 
a little over 2 percent of the budget re- 
quest for the section 8 and public housing 
programs. 

Furthermore, the cut would be ab- 
sorbed over a period of as long as 40 
years, because it is a cut in HUD’s au- 
thority to enter into long-term housing 
subsidy contracts. 

Another substantial portion of the 
cut—$250,000,000—would come from the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s 
waste treatment construction grant pro- 
gram. Although this is a reduction of 
almost 6 percent in the budget request, 
it is not going to have a significant im- 
pact on the program because the Con- 
gressional Budget Office itself says that 
“little of 1979 appropriations would be 
utilized in fiscal year 1979.” 

The EPA itself seems to recognize the 
force of this argument, because last 
Friday, the agency stated that they 
would rather see us cut $150,000,000 from 
the construction grant program than 
take an across-the-board 2-percent cut 
in agency activities. There is a certain 
amount of poetic justice in such a cut, 
since we have added more than $45 mil- 
lion to EPA’s abatement and control ac- 
count for unbudgeted programs. 

Smaller cuts would come out of two 
other HUD programs—the urban de- 
velopment action grants program 
(UDAG) and the section 312 rehabilita- 
tion loan program. A reduction of 
$20,000,000, or 5 percent, in the UDAG 
program could be said to reflect this 
Senator's concern, and I am sure others 
share that concern, over the amount of 
UDAG money going into the urban re- 
newal type of effort that the small 
amount of UDAG money that has gone 
into neighborhood revitalization thus far. 
A cut of $15 million in the rehabilitation 
loan program will simply mean a minor 
reduction in a program that, even with 
the proposed cut, will more than triple— 
increase threefold—in a 12-month 
period. 

Finally, my amendment proposes to 
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take very minor sums out of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration’s 
research and development effort—$5 
million, or less than two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent—and research fonded by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation—$10 million 
or 1.2 percent. These are truly token 
cuts and both agencies should be able 
easily to absorb reductions of this 
small—I should say microscopic— 
magnitude. 

The amendment I am proposing today 
would result in a total cut of $810,205,000 
in the HUD-Independent Agencies bill 
as reported to the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, I could go on at great 
length about the frighteningly large de- 
ficits the Federal Government has been 
running of late, about the connection be- 
tween this year’s deficit spending and 
the steepening inflation rate, and about 
the need for showing some fiscal re- 
straint by voting for this amendment. 
But these things have all been said be- 
fore. They have been said ably. They 
should have been said and they will be 
said again, and again. 

I suspect that most, if not all of my 
colleagues know how they will vote 
today. The issue is a very clear cut one: 
Are we to make a stand now against 
ever-increasing Federal spending or will 
we capitulate to the dozens of worthy 
but costly pressures that drive the 
budget ever upward? The decision is up 
to us. 

Mr. President, I yield such time as the 
Senator from Maryland may desire. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin for yielding 
to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
must interrupt for one moment for a 
clarification from the Chair: The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin is 
not in order until the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware has been dis- 
posed of. They are both amendments to 
the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My amendment was 
a substitute amendment for that of 
the Senator from Delaware. I waited un- 
til all time had been used up on both 
sides, then I sent my amendment to the 
desk as a substitute for the Roth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I understand the error. 
This amendment was sent to the desk 
without specifying that it should be a 
substitute for the Roth amendment. Is 
that the problem? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Even if it 
were called such, it is not as broad as the 
Roth amendment and therefore, it would 
not be in order as a substitute. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Roth amendment 
hits the whole bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Roth amend- 
ment hits every part of the bill. This hits 
every part of the bill that the Roth 
amendment hits, the parts that I speci- 
fied in my statement. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Every part in this 
amendment hits some part of the Roth 
amendment. It does not cover all of the 
territory the Roth amendment does, but 
everything in this amendment is covered 
in the Roth amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only if 
this were drafted as a perfecting amend- 
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ment to the Roth amendment would this 
amendment be in order, unless by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Roth amend- 
ment says, “Nothwithstanding the suc- 
ceeding provisions of this act, each ap- 
propriation contained herein”—meaning 
the entire bill—‘“except the following is 
reduced by 2 percent.” The following 
relates to only a very few areas and those 
are not areas that are affected by the 
Proxmire-Mathias amendment. 

Mr. MATHIAS. If the Senator will 
yield, may I ask unanimous consent that 
the Proxmire-Mathias amendment be in 
order at this point, notwithstanding any 
problems that may exist from a techni- 
cal point of view? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent may be requested. 

Is there objection? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I think 
this amendment makes the best of a very 
bad situation. It is a situation which is 
brought on by political and economic 
realities. I think those of us who have 
been in the Senate in the last few days 
recognize that there is a kind of wave of 
across-the-board appropriation cutting. 

I should like to think that many Sen- 
ators would agree that when we bring a 
bill to the floor, it is something we ought 
to be proud to stand behind. As a result 
of months of hearings and studies of 
budget requests from the executive 
branch and budget resolutions that have 
been passed by Congress, we come here 
with appropriation bills that are sup- 
posed to represent the lean, trim judg- 
ment of the Senate on the needs of the 
Government. 

Usually an appropriation bill is a re- 
sult of compromise between both the 
executive branch and the Senate and be- 
tween various Senators who have strong 
views on a particular subject. It usually 
is a bill that represents the very best 
judgment of all the Members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations as to what pri- 
orities to set for the coming year. In the 
bill in question, there have been many 
cuts made and some additions made, and 
the total end result has been that the 
budget requests submitted to the Con- 
gress by the various government agen- 
cies and departments, as I said earlier 
in this debate, haye been reduced by over 
$1 billion. 

And yet, we now face the political re- 
ality that some Members of the Senate 
would support an additional across-the- 
board 2 percent cut. Such a cut would 
go to the whole bill even to those parts of 
it which are entitlements, and thus, the 
result would be a much more substantial 
than 2 percent cut in those parts of the 
bill that are controllable by the appro- 
priations process. 

In other words, the 2 percent would 
relate to the total, but it would not apply 
to those entitlements and, therefore, 
would cut much more deeply into the 
controllable items. 

Our chairman, the manager of the bill 
(Mr. PrRoxMIRE), very wisely had pre- 
pared to offer a substitute which would 
cut 2 percent only from those line items 
in the bill which are truly controllable. 
While this is preferable to the former 
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method, it would still result in making 
unacceptable cuts in many programs and 
projects funded in this bill. 

Now, the chairman is a very reason- 
able man and a thoughtful man. He has 
been more than willing to meet with us 
who are concerned that even a 2-percent 
cut in controllable items can hurt cer- 
tain agencies and certain programs and 
projects way beyond what is desirable. 
We have been able to compromise, while 
keeping the chairman’s overall target re- 
duction figure of $810,205,000 by which 
the bill would have been reduced by cut- 
ting controllable items only by 2 percent. 
We have been able to work out pinpoint- 
ed reductions in certain selected ac- 
counts. 

Mr. President, I do not want to pre- 
tend this has not been a painful proc- 
ess or to say, very frankly, I wish we did 
not have to do it. 

I suggested earlier, I cannot agree 
every one of these cuts will be of benefit 
to the function of government. 

Perhaps I am wrong but in recogni- 
tion of the political realities, I have 
worked with the chairman on this com- 
promise and support this amendment. I 
hope we are not setting precedence here. 
On that subject, I believe it is particu- 
larly important to point out that the 
$250 million cut in EPA construction 
grants is not meant, in any way, to set 
a precedent for future funding for this 
essential program, The committee had 
voted for $4,500,000,000 for this program 
and this is the level that is anticipated 
out in the communities and it is one to 
which we should return in the next fiscal 
year, Let the record be clear that it is 
not our intent to reduce funding in any 
way below future authorizations and 
budget requests for EPA construction 
grants. 

I argued very hard in committee for 
increased funding for HUD’s rehabilita- 
tion loan fund as I did for NASA’s re- 
search and development account and the 
National Science Foundation research 
and related activities account. It is very 
hard for me now to support reductions 
in these programs. 

Mr. President, I support this amend- 
ment as the best of hard choices that 
those of us on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can take. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on this 
amendment occur after the vote on the 
Ford amendment and that we reserve 5 
minutes on a side to discuss the amend- 
ment at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, may 
I have a bit of time now to speak on 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator considering this as his 2-hour 
amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I beg pardon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator considering this his 2-hour 
amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is my 2-hour 
amendment. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I thank 
the Senator. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield such time as 
the Senator from California may re- 
quire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the chairman yield- 
ing to me, 

First, I thank him for taking account 
of the great need of veterans in our 
country for adequate assistance and cer- 
tain revision that he, therefore, made 
in his amendment which now does not 
provide any cuts in veteran programs. 
I am grateful for that adjustment be- 
cause I think it is recognition of a very 
important need in our society. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. No cuts are proposed in the vet- 
erans portion of the bill. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Regretfully, I do 
have to oppose certain portions of the 
amendment that relate to housing, 
Therefore, I will oppose the amendment. 

I am very concerned that we still are 
failing to meet the housing needs of so 
many Americans. I know that the goal 
of providing decent housing at a time 
when housing costs so much for low-in- 
come people makes it more and more 
difficult to meet our objectives. But I 
think we must continue to do so. 

I regret that many government pro- 
grams have not worked as well as they 
should in moving us toward this goal. 
Yet, I believe that section 8 housing, 
UDAG housing, and rehabilitation loans 
are very important in seeking to meet 
housing needs where assistance is re- 
quired if people are to be decently 
housed. 

I recognize the rehab loans have 
tripled over a 12-month period. But I 
think the program will succeed. It is very 
popular. Even more support is required 
for that. 

For these and many other reasons well 
known to the Members of this body and 
the public that is interested in housing, 
I hope this amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, in re- 
sponse to my good friend from Califor- 
nia, who is a great expert on housing as 
well as a very valuable member of our 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee, the principal housing com- 
mittee of the Senate, I would point out 
that what the amendment does is pro- 
vide for between 350,000 and 360,000 
housing units. This would be well above 
the average provided over the past 10 
years, and far above what has been pro- 
vided over the past 4 or 5 years. 

This comes at a time of very serious 
inflation, particularly in the housing 
area, where prices have gone up an aver- 
age of 11 percent, far more than they 
have in the nonhousing sectors of our 
economy. 

Just as a matter of timing, it seems 
wise to hold down the increase. It seems 
not only to be sensible from the overall 
standpoint of preventing too big a deficit, 
but also from the specific standpoint of 
seeing that housing, which is suffering 
severely from inflation, does not suffer 
from more inflation at this particular 
time, under these particular circum- 
stances. 

I appreciate the Senator’s deep and 
sincere concern for housing, which I 
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share. This is the time to shave the pro- 
posed increase, which originally was 
400,000 units. Due to inflation, that has 
been pared to about 375,000 units, but 
the amendment goes down a little below 
that. 

So I hope Senators will recognize that 
we are not in any sense making a sharp 
reduction in housing starts. We simply 
are trying to hold the subsidy programs 
down moderately, still permitting a sub- 
stantial increase in housing starts, but 
doing it in a reasonable way, recognizing 
the problem of inflation. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the chair- 
man for his comments. I know that he 
shares fully my concern and that of 
many others with respect to the need 
for more adequate housing in our coun- 
try. 

I am glad that the amendment he 
proposes does permit some progress on 
that front. I know of the Senator’s great 
concern about inflation. He has been one 
of the most effective Members of this 
body in the very difficult battle against 
inflation, and I share that concern, too. 
I know it is that concern which moti- 
vates him to offer this amendment in 
this way at this time. 

The main reservation I have about 
the figures suggested for growth in pro- 
viding housing, as compared to other 
years, is that our performance in other 
years was so miserable that in compari- 
son to what was accomplished then, it 
is not really that significant. We have to 
take into account what our goals are 
and move toward those goals more 
rapidly. I recognize that inflation is a 
factor as we make decisions such as this. 
I thank the Senator for his effective 
work on this front. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Maryland are to be commended for 
sitting down and working out this com- 
promise relative to a reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures on this measure. 

In the area of housing, it is important 
to realize that even though a cut of 
that magnitude is going to be perceived 
as a burden, and in fact will be a burden, 
on the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, I think it became clear in 
the hearings before the Banking Com- 
mittee—as well as my personal research 
into the question of management within 
HUD—that the problems are not nearly 
so much the amount of money as how 
that money is being spent and at what 
efficiency it is being spent. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that in the multihousing area 
alone, we find a difference of more than 
200 days in processing time between vari- 
ous service units of HUD; whereas, in 
some units, particularly those in the 
Western and more rural States of the 
country, but still in fairly large popula- 
tion areas, we are seeing processing 
times of 55 days or less for a particular 
project. In the larger areas, where most 
of the particular units are being built, 
we are seeing processing times of 255 
days or more. Within that difference, 
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there is a tremendous administrative 
cost. 

I hope this particular effort today, as 
well as the efforts of the distinguished 
chairman of the Banking Committee and 
others, will begin to bring home to HUD 
the need to find a better management 
structure, a much more efficient man- 
agement structure, in which these sery- 
ices not only are funded but also actu- 
ally are delivered. 

I think that therein we probably can 
find even a greater perception of hous- 
ing services, if we just learn how to do 
it efficiently. 

I again compliment the Senators on 
their effort. I believe the net result this 
year will be positive and that it will bring 
to the attention of the authorization 
committees the fact that the agencies 
they oversee are going to be subject to 
increasing scrutiny, in terms of the effi- 
ciency with which they use the dollars 
that finally are authorized and appro- 
priated. 

I thank the Senator, and I yield the 
floor. 


@ Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, 
earlier this year the Senate approved the 
fiscal year 1979 NASA authorization bill 
authorizing $4,388,600,000 to the agency. 
Of this amount, $3,866,600,000 is for 
space research and development activity 
and $522 million is for carrying out 
NASA's aeronautical research responsi- 
bilities. 

I believe the importance of our aero- 
nautical research program is self- 
evident. About 78 percent of the civil air 
transports flying today are U.S. built. 
Civil aircraft, engines, and parts exports 
in 1976 amounted to $5.7 billion which is 
due directly to the productivity of our 
aircraft. We are facing growing compe- 
tition in the marketplace for future air- 
craft purchases. It is the objective of 
NASA's aeronautics program to lay the 
technological foundation to assure the 
continued favorable competitive posi- 
tion of U.S. aircraft in the large market 
forecast for the mid-1980's. 

The rationale for NASA space funding 
for fiscal year 1979, representing much 
less than 1 percent of the total Federal 
budget, is not so visible, yet I am firmly 
convinced that our space program must 
go forward. I cite several reasons for my 
view: 

The importance of research and tech- 
nology advancement to the United 
States and the fact that NASA contrib- 
utes a significant share to this activity 
through— 

Increasing the knowledge and under- 
standing of the Earth and space 
environment; 

Application of this knowledge to socie- 
tal problems including health, communi- 
cations, weather and climate, energy, re- 
source monitoring, and other areas af- 
fecting the well-being of man and his 
environment; 

Increased productivity of the Nation 
through the continued generation of new 
technology as evidenced by the massive 
stimulation of the computer industry; 

Development of new materials and 
processes; 

Direct initiation of new multimillion 
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dollar industries such as communications 
satellite research, development manu- 
facture, launch, and operation; 

Indirect initiation of new industries 
from side effects of advanced technology 
projects, that is, the digital watch in- 
dustry with a predicted volume of $2.8 
billion by 1980—source: Business Week 
magazine, October 27, 1975; and 

Building a bank of technology that 
can and will be drawn on as time passes 
and various problem-solving needs arise. 

Development of a national 5-orbiter 
fleet to provide economical, flexible, and 
routine access to space which will— 

Serve military, NASA, and other 
Government agencies, commercial/in- 
dustrial and international users; 

Eliminate dual, costly, limited capa- 
bility throw-away launch vehicles pres- 
ently maintained by NASA and the De- 
partment of Defense; 

Save an estimated $19.5 billion in 
launch costs for an equivalent level of 
space activity from 1981 through 1990, 
the base period for orbiter economic 
analyses; and à 

Present new opportunities for the use 
of the unique characteristics of the space 
environment. 

International considerations includ- 
ing— 

Maintaining a leadership role in all 
phases of space activity and offsetting 
accelerating programs of France, Ger- 
many, Japan and Brazil as well as the 
Soviet Union; 

Increasing the direct contribution of 
space activities to the U.S. balance of 
payments now ranging from $175-200 
million annually with a total contribu- 
tion of $2.17 billion between 1966 and 
1977; 

Indirectly contributing to the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments through the develop- 
ment of new products utilizing advanced 
technology and new materials; and 

The subjective assessment that co- 
operative agreements with some 100 
nations for space research and applica- 
tions—undertaken on a quid-pro-quo or 
reimbursable basis—contribute to inter- 
national goodwill and understanding. 

Representative of responsible fiscal 
planning since— 

Essentially all activities are conducted 
on a project basis; 

All new initiatives are specifically au- 
thorized based upon first year cost, total 
estimated cost, and the ability to accom- 
modate these costs in future years with- 
out exceeding a responsible budget level 
of necessitating the cancellation, with 
resultant waste, of projects under way; 
and 

Level budget has been maximized as a 
planning tool. 

A $3.867 billion reflects a continuation 
of the decline in resources committed 
to this portion of the national research 
and technology base. For instance, in 
dollars of the fiscal year 1979 budget, 
the authorization for space would have 
been about $5.2 billion in fiscal year 
1971. 

While the Appropriations Committee 
recommendation for NASA in H.R. 12936 
is some $29 million below the Senate 
authorization bill and $13.4 million 
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below the budget request, I believe it is 
a good bill. It will support a balanced 
program in space and aeronautics. It 
maintains intact the programs initiated 
in prior years and supports those new 
initiatives and science and technology 
advancements that are necessary for a 
sound program in the years ahead. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin would impose a $5 million cut 
in NASA funding. While I believe the 
NASA budget is already severely fiscally 
constrained, I will not oppose this reduc- 
tion in the interest of overall austerity 
in Government spending.® 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
staff members have the privilege of the 
floor during the debate on this measure: 
Jerry Cohon, George Kuhn, and Jocelyn 
Samuels, of Senator Moynruan’s staff; 
asta Washburn, of Senator Javits’ 
Staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve a Senator wishes to speak on this 
matter, so I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be a quorum call, with the 
time not charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ForD). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield the Senator 
such time as he requires. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin on his 
amendment, which is characteristic of 
his constant efforts to reduce Federal 
spending. 

I wonder if he would honor me by 
allowing me to be a cosponsor of this 
amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would be proud and 
happy to have the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina as a cosponsor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
North Carolina be added as a cosponsor 
of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not 
be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Alan Boyd, 
of Senator Case’s staff, and Mr. Al Eisen- 
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berg, of Senator WILLIAMS’ staff, be ac- 
corded the privilege of the floor during 
consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that it not be taken 
from either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I wish 
to send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
an amendment pending. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that that amend- 
ment be set aside temporarily so that I 
may discuss my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1605 
(Purpose: to provide a set-aside for Indian 
Housing projects) 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I now 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr, STEVENS) 
proposes unprinted amendment numbered 
1605. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 25, insert the following 

after "1979": 
: Provided further, That at least $50,000,000 
of the new contract authority herein made 
available shall be used only for contracts or 
annual contributions to assist in financing 
the development or acquisition of low in- 
come housing projects for Indians and Alas- 
kan Natives 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
amendment I propose requires the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to provide at least $50 million in 
new annual contributions contracts for 
Indian and Alaska Native housing. I 
point out that this is out of the money 
that is already in the bill for new con- 
tract authority. This is not an increase. I 
am well aware of the fact that the com- 
mittee has felt that ‘‘set-asides” are not 
in the best interest of the national hous- 
ing effort, however, a special case can be 
made for Indian housing programs. 

In March of this year the General Ac- 
counting Office issued a report entitled, 
“Substandard Indian Housing Increases 
Despite Federal Efforts—A Change Is 
Needed.” The report indicates that al- 
though the Federal Government has 
built 27,000 new homes on Indian Res- 
ervations between 1970 and 1976, the 
number of families living in substand- 
ard housing increased from about 
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63,000 to about 86,000 during that pe- 
riod. In 1971 it was estimated that about 
7,000 new homes for Alaskan Natives 
were required. In 1978 that figure is still 
7,000. HUD has built some homes in 
Alaska, but they have not approached 
the level of production that we antici- 
pated 7 years ago. 

The conclusion of the GAO report was 
that: 

Existing .Federal programs have not been 
successful in meeting the Indian housing 
needs because they are underfunded, have 
not received enough emphasis, require too 
many complex and time-consuming pro- 
cedures, lack flexibility, require more trained 
people, and are uncoordinated. 


I repeat the GAO stated these pro- 
grams are underfunded and have not 
received enough emphasis. 

Among the recommendations to the 
Secretary of HUD were to: Assess HUD’s 
goals for Indian housing in view of the 
increasing need and provide the funds 
necessary to meet these goals. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior was given a similar 
directive for those units which should 
be constructed through the housing im- 
provement program of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. The chairman of the Inte- 
rior Appropriations Subcommittee, Sen- 
ator Byrp, was kind enough to accept 
the amendment I offered to the Interior 
bill which will provide almost a 50-per- 
cent increase in that program. 

However, because the Bureau must rely 
on direct appropriations for housing 
construction rather than having the 
HUD contracting authority, this addi- 
tional $10 million will provide only 240 
new units and 350 xepairs to existing 
units. 

The amendment I am offering to this 
bill would provide about 5,000 additional 
units of Indian housing in the coming 
year, increasing the total proposed to be 
funded by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to about 11,- 
000—or about one-eighth of the existing 
need, 

Mr. President, from past experience, I 
do not believe it is wise to allow HUD the 
flexibility of totally deciding what type 
of assisted housing programs they will 
provide. One reason that the Indian ef- 
fort in HUD has not been more success- 
ful is that it is far more difficult to build 
on reservations and remote Alaskan vil- 
lages than in the urban and suburban 
areas of the United States. 

Along with the more remote areas, we 
have correspondingly higher costs. The 
GAO report notes that the HUD estab- 
lished prototype costs have often ad- 
versely affected needed production of In- 
dian housing because in many cases they 
represent the cost of a type of house not 
particularly suited to the needs of In- 
dians; are based on costs not representa- 
tive of those incurred on reservations; 
and do not refiect current costs. 

In particular, the costs HUD has al- 
lowed in the past do not refiect increased 
costs of construction on reservations as- 
sociated with remote locations, widely 
scattered building sites, availability of 
skilled labor, and increased contractor 
bids resulting from the unavailability of 
legal protection, usually available under 
State law, for enforcement of claims. 

In many cases where the estimated 
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cost of the project exceeded prototype 
limits, the project was either delayed or 
certain design features were eliminated 
which adversely affected the livability 
and quality of the project’s houses. 

Mr. President, each of us is aware of 
the fact that Federal agencies try to 
spend all the money appropriated to 
them. Most agencies also try to spend 
the money in the most efficient manner, 
to get the best product at a reasonable 
price—otherwise they will be in for a 
hard time when the next year’s appro- 
priations are considered. Given these 
facts, it is only reasonable that without 
specific guidance by Congress, in this 
case including a specific amount of 
money that must be spent, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment would not choose to expand its ef- 
fort in the Indian housing area—it is 
more difficult than building in other 
areas and it is more expensive than 
building in other areas, Given the choice, 
I think HUD would like to get out of In- 
dian housing programs altogether. 

Existing HUD instructions require, in 
effect, that prototype costs be established 
for each Indian area unless a special 
analysis is made showing that the cost 
factors of an adjoining non-Indian area 
are similar to those of the Indian area. 
In most instances, HUD has neither pro- 
vided the separate prototype costs nor 
have they even made the required anal- 
ysis to justify the use of prototype 
costs from non-Indian areas. As of the 
date of publication of the HUD report, 
147 reservations were without prototype 
costs of their own. 

Let me repeat that, Mr. President: As 
of the date of the publication of the HUD 
report, 147 reservations were without 
prototype costs of their own, and without 
prototype costs there can be no viable 
Indian program. This is just one exam- 
ple of what I consider to be HUD’s lack 
of commitment to meeting the demand 
for Indian housing. The report cites 
other examples such as the failure of 
the Department to provide adequate 
levels of assistance and training to the 
staffs of the Indian housing authorities. 

You may ask, why I am seeking to in- 
crease funding for Indian projects while 
being so critical of the way the Depart- 
ment has managed the program to date. 
At this time, HUD is really the only 
show in town. To provide an additional 
5,000 units of housing through the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs would require a 
direct appropriation of $250 million—. 
10 times the amount required for the 
same number of units using the type of 
financing available in HUD programs. 
And the need exists. I still believe that. 
if HUD would be less rigid in their deal- 
ings with Native Americans, the Depart- 
ment could make a significant contribu- 
tion to bettering the conditions on our 
reservations and Alaskan villages. 

The additional funding I am seeking 
for the Indian housing programs is only 
about 2 percent of the new contract au- 
thority which the committee has pro- 
vided for HUD in this bill. As the com- 
mittee did not require HUD to obligate 
specific amounts for any of the other 
programs, I would also recommend that 
the Department make whatever revisions 
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are necessary in the proposals they have 
made for fiscal 1979 to accommodate the 
redirection of funds envisioned by my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I hope the manager of 
the bill and other Members of the Senate 
will look favorably upon this amend- 
ment. I have offered it because the his- 
tory of the Department clearly warrants 
our special attention to the housing 
problems of the Indian areas of the 
Nation. 

Now, the manager of the bill asked me 
why we should earrnark for Indians 
when we do not do that for anyone else? 

It is a very interesting thing, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and we went back and looked it 
up. In prior bills there have been set- 
asides for low-income housing projects 
to be owned by public housing agencies 
other than under section 8 of the act. 
That has occurred et least through the 
last 4 years, and because of those set- 
asides for other than section 8, the In- 
dian housing programs under the act— 
I believe it is specifically section 5(c) of 
the authorizing legislation that deals 
with Indian housing—have, in fact, been 
funded. 

This year there is no special set-aside 
for low-income housing other than sec- 
tion 8, so not having that specific set- 
aside for projects other than under sec- 
tion 8, we do not trigger the set-aside 
that would come about by virtue of the 
amendments that were offered by our late 
distinguished colleague from Montana. 
You may recall he would always have an 
amendment to assure an adequate 
paca to be set aside for Indian hous- 
ng. 

The Senator from Wisconsin, how- 
ever, is correct in that Senator MET- 
CALF did not offer his amendments spe- 
cifically to this bill. They came about 
by virtue of the set-aside provision for 
the special low-income housing program, 
projects owned by public housing agen- 
cies other than those financed under 
section 8 of the act. 


So, Mr. President, knowing that my 
good friend is also the chairman of the 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee, and knowing that he realizes 
the extent of the recommendations made 
by the GAO, I would like to ask the 
manager of the bill another question 
after he takes the opportunity of re- 
sponding. I hope he sees what I am talk- 
ing about. I respect the committee’s de- 
sire not to earmark, but by virtue of not 
earmarking for other than section 8 we 
have, in fact, lost the triggering mecha- 
nism which would come about for In- 
dian. housing. 

Therefore. I think we ought to meet 
the unique Federal responsibility for In- 
dian Americans by earmarking in this 
bill, and it would be my hope the mana- 
ger of the bill would take this type of 
an amendment to conference and see if 
the Members of the House can find some 
way, along with the chairman, to assure 
an adeouate amount of funding to meet 
Indian housing, particularly in light of 
the comments of the GAO which, again, 
I point out to the managers of the bill, 
reported that these Indian housing needs 
are underfunded and have not received 
enough emphasis. 
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I think this amendment would give 
them some of those funds and, hopefully, 
HUD would give them the emphasis 
required. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, using 
some time in opposition to the amend- 
ment, the budget justification by HUD 
in support of their fiscal 1979 budget re- 
quest indicated that the Department 
planned to provide $25.2 million in con- 
tract authority and $819.7 million in new 
budget authority to build 6,000 units of 
Indian housing. 

A table setting this forth is on page 7 
of the committee report. I recognize the 
force Senator Stevens’ argument with 
regard to the extreme need for Indian 
and Alaskan Native housing. 

On the other hand, my 2-percent 
budget cut amendment would reduce 
overall funding for assisted housing by 
$510 million. 

Mr. President, to double the funds 
provided for Indian housing in the face 
of the overall cut seems to place an 
undue burden on other kinds of housing 
starts. I hope the Senator from Alaska 
will not press his amendment, with the 
understanding that we will safeguard 
the $819.7 million in budget authority 
for Indian housing proposed in January 
and require the Department to spend 
the money as originally intended. 

We will work on that very hard to get 
conference report language directing 
that this initial Indian housing commit- 
ment is implemented. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. What was the amount 
he said? $819 million? I would hope we 
would get $819 million, but I 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. We are talking 
about new budget authority to build the 
units over a 40-year period. It is 
stretched out over that period. Although 
$819 million sounds like a lot, we actually 
propose tens of billions of dollars 
throughout the country for housing on a 
contract authority basis. 

Mr. STEVENS. But is there $819 mil- 
lion earmarked in this budget? I was not 
aware that that much was earmarked. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, it is not ear- 
marked, but what I am saying is that the 
Department planned to provide $25.2 
million in annual contract authority for 
Indian housing this vear, which would 
multiply out to $819.7 million in new 
budget authority over the years. The 
funds are not earmarked. 

We have not earmarked this money. as 
the Senator knows, in the past. We have 
earmarked public housing funding, as the 
Senator knows, for a different reason. 

The public housing set aside in the past 
has been to insure that all assisted hous- 
ing funds did not go to the section 8 pro- 
gram. but that local housing agencies 
continue to receive public housing funds. 
We have never earmarked funds within 
the public housing or section 8 programs. 
An Indian housing earmark would be 
such a specific set-aside. 

On the other hand, I feel that the Sen- 
ator’s case is a very strong one. I feel 
support for Indian housing should be 
earmarked in some way. I feel all the 
money proposed by HUD for the Indian 
housing program should be for Indian 
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housing, and I will do my best, in confer- 
ence, to persuade the House conferees to 
go along with that position. I am sure all 
my fellow Senate conferees will agree to 
see that the money should be spent as 
intended. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the Senator will 
yield, I, on investigation, find that he is 
correct. My memory was that we had 
specifically earmarked, in the appropria- 
tions bill. We did not do so, but by 
specifically earmarking for other than 
section 8, and then specifically earmark- 
ing 50 percent of the funds under sec- 
tion 8 for the construction of new or sub- 
stantially rehabilitated housing, it would 
in fact make a substantial amount avail- 
able for Indin housing. 

Most of the earmarkings are out of 
this bill; so we now face, for the first 
time, the necessity for total reliance 
upon the report of the distinguished 
chairman’s subcommittee as to how 
much is to be available for Indian hous- 
ing, and it comes about at a time when 
the GAO says that more funds must be 
made available. 

The difficulty is that, as I understand 
it, this will lead to less funds being made 
available, rather than more. I pointed 
out that despite the efforts of the past 
few years, we now have a situation where 
there has been an increase in the num- 
ber of units, an increase from 63,000 to 
86,000 in the number of families on 
Indian reservations living in substand- 
ard housing. I really think, unless we 
take hold of it, the problem will get 
worse and not better. 

Let me ask the chairman this: I am 
sure he is aware that among the recom- 
mendations in the GAO report I re- 
ferred to earlier was a recommendation 
to Congress that Indian housing pro- 
grams and the responsibility for Indian 
housing be consolidated into a single 
agency, and that we recognize that a 
wide range of options such as loans, 
grants, and subsidies will be needed to 
serve various income levels and cope 
with the unique conditions and special 
needs of Indians living on reservations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect; the GAO did make that finding. 

I will say to the Senator that we will 
work for strong language in conference. 
But earmarking the funds in this way 
is something the administration has 
strongly resisted, I think for good rea- 
son. It destroys much of HUD’s flexi- 
bility, and once we start earmarking 
here, it is difficult to avoid it elsewhere. 
If we start earmarking in the Appropria- 
tions Committee, it seems to me we will 
infringe upon the execution of the pro- 
grams and on the authorizing process. 

Mr. STEVENS. I was about ready to 
ask my good friend a question as chair- 
man of the authorizing committee, but 
I do not want to prejudice my Indian 
and native friends’ case. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Good. 

Mr. STEVENS. Because the Senator 
happens to wear two hats. He is wearing 
one hat here today as chairman of the 
appropriations subcommittee that deals 
with HUD, but he is also chairman of the 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee. 

I do not want it to seem that I am 
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taking advantage of the Senator in his 
capacity as appropriations manager of 
this bill; but in his other capacity as 
chairman of the Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs Committee, will the Sena- 
tor be following through on the recom- 
mendations in the GAO report? Can we 
look forward to action by that commit- 
tee on the recommendations of GAO, 
which state that we ought to be taking 
action to consolidate all of these into one 
agency so we know what is going on in 
Indian housing, and can set up a viable 
housing program for Indians? 

I assume if we had that, there would 
be in the authorization bill, then, a spe- 
cific item which would in fact direct 
whatever that new agency was to take 
the action that GAO says is necessary 
to meet this need. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. As chair- 
man of the Banking Committee, I would 
be greatly in favor of that. We always 
give particular weight and attention to 
GAO reports. In this particular case, the 
Senator from Alaska has been a real 
champion of meeting the needs of In- 
dians and Alaskan Natives, and we will 
do what we can to provide full and ef- 
fective consideration in the authorizing 
committee. I might also say that, as far 
as this bill is concerned, I will be happy 
to fight hard in conference for the 
strongest conference language. So we will 
get at it in two ways: in the authorizing 
committee, and in the conference in a 
few days or weeks when we go to confer- 
ence with the House. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I do note 
that the housing bill for 1974 contained 
specific earmarking or setaside of funds 
for Indian and Alaskan Native housing. 
That has expired now, as I understand 
it. I assume the Senator’s Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs will 
be holding some sort of hearings next 
year for the authorization for fiscal 1979, 
and that would appear to be a time when 
it might be better to handle this in terms 
of specific authorizations for a specific 
program. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect; we will be holding hearings and 
marking up the authorization, and at 
that time will give the Senator’s position 
every consideration. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether I have any time left, but 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BART- 
LETT) has asked to be a cosponsor of the 
amendment I have offered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I will say to my good 
friend from Oklahoma that we do not 
have the basic earmarking of the au- 
thorization bill, and I believe under the 
circumstances I will withdraw the 
amendment, but I will be happy to yield 
him some time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would appreciate it 
if the Senator would add my name as 
a cosponsor before he withdraws his 
amendment, and also would yield to me 
for some short remarks. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma, and I ask unanimous 
consent that his name be added as a co- 
sponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Forp). Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to learn of this amendment. 
I had hearings about 3 years ago in Okla- 
homa concerning Indian housing, and, to 
sum it up in one word, very succinctly, 
Indian housing is a disaster. There is not 
the interest in HUD that there should be, 
and there is not the coordination between 
HUD, the Indian Health Service, the 
BIA, and the Department of the Interior 
that is needed. We found that there was 
no cooperation in having audits so that 
the Indian housing units were properly 
administered and properly handled. The 
business practices, in many cases, were 
rather questionable, because those 
charged with this responsibility were not 
given any guidance, any help, in what 
was expected of them. 

Most of all we found that there just 
was not the independence in HUD in hay- 
ing any starts for Indian housing. The 
Indian tribes wanted very much to have 
an Indian desk at the area HUD offices, 
but this was not forthcoming. In fact, the 
recommendations that were made out of 
the hearing by ourselves and staff were 
grossly forgotten by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs. There was 
no action taken at all in any direction to 
correct the very obvious inequities that 
did exist then and which still exist today. 

I compliment the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Stevens) for setting aside in his 
amendment $50 million specified for In- 
dian housing. With the commitment 
from the chairman I can understand his 
willingness to pull down the amendment. 
He is emphasizing a great need which is 
not being attended to by the various de- 
partments who have the responsibility of 
Indian housing at various levels and with 
various specifics. 

I am very pleased with his bringing 
this to a head and I do hope in the next 
session of the Senate there will be some 
meaningful progress made because it is 
very badly needed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oklahoma. As I pointed 
out, we have earmarked $10 million for 
the housing improvement program under 
BIA. 

The GAO has suggested, and I think 
wisely, that there be a consolidation of 
the Indian housing programs so that we 
can have someone directly accountable 
for those programs. They are too frac- 
tionated right now. 

I am pleased to have the comment 
that in the authorization bill for fiscal 
1979 he will give consideration to this. 
It would be my intention to follow 
through at that time and urge that there 
be a specific delineation of what the 
Indian housing program in the future 
should be, who should be primarily in 
charge of it, and how to apportion these 
moneys which really are the only viable 
moneys, the contract authority moneys, 
which will be used for Indian housing 
needs in the future. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What we found in 
our hearings was that none of the agen- 
cies involved really took a genuine in- 
terest in Indian housing, and because of 
the fractioning of responsibility each of 
the Government units with responsibil- 
ity was willing to shuck it and blame 
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someone else with their failures. I think 
it is very important to pinpoint the re- 
sponsibility and to make certain that 
somehow in HUD there will be some very 
close coordination, either with an In- 
dian desk in the area offices or in some 
other way, so that the Indian tribes can 
be heard, so that they can have a chance 
to put forth their grievances, their de- 
sires, and their needs. This has not been 
possible with the present arrangements 
which exist today. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. 
The item that bothers me in the GAO 
report is that there are no prototype 
costs which have been established for 
147 reservations. That means that there 
can be no viable Indian housing pro- 
gram in those areas. As the Senator 
knows, one must establish the prototype 
cost before this type of funding can be 
arranged. 

Again, I thank the Senator from Okla- 
homa for his assistance. I know of his 
deep commitment to the welfare of the 
Indian people not only of his area but 
of the Nation. 

I will say that the Indian people are 
losing a great advocate with his retire- 
ment. We are sorry to see that take place 
in view of the developments which are 
occurring throughout the country and 
the increasing awareness of the needs 
of the Indian people and the Alaskan 
Natives in my State. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator from 
Oklahoma would like to have 3 minutes 
on another matter. Would this be a con- 
venient time? 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not think there is 
any time left on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS. Has the time of the op- 
position expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
expired. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment and suggest to the 
manager of the bill on our side that he 
grant the time to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has withdrawn his amendment, is 
that correct? 

Mr. STEVENS. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has 2 minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Thomas Wasinger of my office 
be granted the privileges of the floor dur- 
ing the consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina with- 
out the time being charged to either side. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, may I 
say before the Senator begins his com- 
ments that we do not object, that the 
procedure he is following has been 
cleared on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1979 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1606 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the actions of 
the Senate in passing H.R. 12934 and the 
appointment of conferees, and the re- 
quest of the Senate for a conference with 
the House, the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill passed and third 
reading of the bill all be vitiated, and 
that certain technical amendments num- 
bered UP Amendment No. 1606 at the 
desk be agreed to, the bill be considered 
as having been read a third time, passed, 
a motion to reconsider laid on the table, 
and the previous action on requesting a 
conference be reinstated. 

Mr. President, these technical changes 
merely conform the bill to the actions of 
the Senate in approving H.R. 12934 on 
August 3, 1978. The first four changes 
result from amendments offered by Sen- 
ator KENNEDY and Senator MATHIAS and 
they contained two parts. When the Sen- 
ators modified their amendments in one 
part, we failed to revise the other por- 
tions. We have checked with both of the 
Senators and this is agreeable with 
them. 

The next change is in the Economic 
Development Administration of the 
Hollings substitute to the Roth amend- 
ment. In specifying that $75 million of 
the reduction in the bill would be re- 
placed by using the Economic Develop- 
ment revolving fund, we failed to make 
the limitation apply to obligations “for 
business loans and guarantees.” Without 
the addition of those words, the inter- 
est payments to the Treasury of some 
$37 million would also be included in 
the limitation and this was never the in- 
tention. 

Last, we would delete section 607 
from the bill. This was added as the pre- 
amble to the Hollings substitute and is 
no longer necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of UP Amendment No. 1606 
is as follows: 

1. On page 12 line 15: change the amount 
“$28,996,000” to “$28,396,000”. 

2. On page 13 line 1: change the amount 
“$27,512,000” to “$24,181,000”. 

3. On page 16 line 8: change the amount 
“$561,391,000" to “$561,341,000”. 

On page 16 lines 9 and 10 change the figure 
“18,877” to "18,775". 

4. On page 25 line 23: following the words 
“total obligations” insert “for business loans 
and guarantees”. 

5. On page 56 after line 23 strike Section 
605. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1979 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not pres- 
ent and ask unanimous consent that the 
time not be taken from either side. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

RECESS UNTIL 1:30 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 1:30 p.m. 
today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 1:08 p.m., recessed until 1:30 p.m., 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. TALMADGE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Oregon wish to 
speak on the pending business? 

Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. Yes, I do. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator time from the bill. 
How much does he wish to have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. I wish to 
have 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

STATEMENT IN OPPOSITION TO AMENDMENT NO. 
3429 

Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished majority 
leader (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD) for arrang- 
ing the time. 

I rise today in opposition to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Morcan). His 
amendment would not only increase the 
fiscal level of the appropriation for the 
Selective Service Agency from the $7.05 
million level recommended by the Ap- 
propriations Committee to $17 million, 
but also require the registration of all 
18-year-old males beginning in fiscal 
year 1979 under section 3 of the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1975. 

Mr. President, the fiscal considerations 
of this amendment ought to be reason 
enough for the Senate to reject this back- 
door attempt to return our Nation to the 
conscription program which tore at the 
very seams of our Nation's unity during 
the 1960’s and early 1970’s. Several of my 
colleagues have time and time again 
stood to call for a percentage cut in the 
budgets of the various appropriations 
measures considered by this body. The 
cry is: “The people have spoken.” “The 
American people will no longer stand 
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idly by while the Federal Government 
spends at will.” Yet just last week a Sen- 
ator stated before this body that when 
the people say they want cuts they do 
not mean cuts in defense. Mr. President, 
I have seen no solid proof that this is 
what the American people mean. I have 
personally seen the slanted question- 
naires and misleading fund raising letters 
which play on the American people's 
fears. I would contend that if more of 
an honest effort were made to inform 
the American public of the absolutely 
astronomical nature of defense spend- 
ing—both in absolute terms and in terms 
of the benefits to our people which must 
be foregone as the result of that spend- 
ing—they would rise up in opposition 
to the insatiable appetite this country 
has to spend and spend and spend for 
more and more “defense.” 

Constant barrages of propaganda 
which continually emphasize the weak- 
nesses of this country and the strengths 
of the Soviet Union cannot help but mis- 
lead the American public into thinking 
that at any moment our national de- 
fenses will, like the walls of Jericho, 
“come tumbling down.” Anyone who 
takes an objective look at the forces 
which this country can muster in the 
time of a major attack will have to admit 
that the U.S. defense posture is more 
than adequate to meet our every require- 
ment. 

I say all this to lay the foundation for 
the arguments which are being raised 
in the discussion on this amendment 
today. We are told that we must pro- 
vide for a system of increased readiness, 
or as my colleague from North Carolina 
puts it: “A higher level of preparedness.” 
Basic to this reasoning is the preemi- 
nence of a supposed threat which I would 
contend is greatly exaggerated. The war 
this amendment prepares us for is the 
war of yesterday, unless, of course, my 
colleague foresees U.S. involvement in a 
Vietnam-type conflagration in the near 
future. 

The next war of the size which would 
require more troops than are already 
filling our ranks will be fought quickly 
and with nuclear arms, not over a period 
of several months and with rifles and 
tanks. Therefore, there is absolutely no 
reason to provide for an annual regis- 
tration for wartime mobilization. 

Mr. President, before embarking on 
any expansion in the authority of the 
Selective Service Agency, of the estab- 
lishment of a national program of reg- 
istration for our 18 year olds, we would 
do well to consider and challenge the 
premises underlying the current force 
levels and examine their relationship to 
our actual—not supposed—defense re- 
quirements. As this has not been done by 
either the administration or the Con- 
gress (outside of a few hearings in the 
Armed Services Committee on the mat- 
ter), I would suggest that we are adding 
to the waste of taxpayers’ money which 
so many of my colleagues have been try- 
ing to do away with in having a system 
set up to draft without the necessary 
induction authority to actually imple- 
ment the draft. 

We are told that this amendment 
would not reinstitute the draft, but how 
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many times has this body provided the 
funds for what was to be a limited pro- 
gram, and then only later to discover 
that the program miraculously grows— 
its supporters contending that as long as 
the money is there why not go all the 
way. That is what is intended here, Mr. 
President. I cite a study which was pre- 
pared for the Armed Services Commit- 
tee by a Mr. William King in the Fall 
of 1976 entitled: “Achieving America’s 
Goals: National Service or the All Vol- 
unteer Force?” in which Mr. King de- 
scribes the steps necessary to bring about 
a reinstitution of the draft with the least 
possible opposition from the American 
public. His call for a gradual introduc- 
tion of various component parts of the 
program begins with the implementation 
of a national registration requirement 
similar to the one we are considering 
today. The first step, Mr. President. 

Furthermore, reflective of the hysteria 
surrounding the calls for a resumption 
of the draft, is the argument in support 
of an end to the all-volunteer force 
which contends, and I quote again from 
Mr. King’s study: “* * * the all-volunteer 
force is essentially a peacetime concept.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). The time of the Senator 
from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr, President, 
does the Senator wish to have some ad- 
ditional time? 

Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. I wish 
maybe another 4 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Proxmire I yield 4 min- 
utes from the bill on the amendment to 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. I thank the 
Senator for his consideration. Perhaps 
I am mistaken, Mr. President, but I have 
assumed that it is precisely because we 
have been at peace that we initially went 
to the all-volunteer force. Conscription 
was no longer necessary. But now, I hear 
my colleagues trying to convince us that 
we are no longer in “peacetime,” else 
why would we be calling for an end to 
our “peacetime concept’’—though the 
back door, no less? 

I am further puzzled by these congres- 
sional calls for a reinstitution of the 
draft in light of statements by such men 
who should know our actual manpower 
requirements best: Secretary of Defense, 
Harold Brown, former Chief of Staff of 
the Armed Forces, Gen. George Brown, 
Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Bernard Rog- 
ers, and Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, Reserve Affairs and Lo- 
gistics, Mr. John White. I ask unanimous 
consent that their respective statements 
as reported in the Atlanta Constitution, 
the Colorado Springs Sun, and the 
Washington Post be printed in the REC- 
orp following the balance of my remarks. 
(Gen. George Brown’s remarks were 
made only this week at an American En- 
terprise Institute round table discussion 
on the role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not claim that the all-volun- 
teer force is with out problems, neither 
do the gentleman I cited above. However, 
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we are all in agreement that the prob- 
lems which are being experienced are 
normal given the circumstances sur- 
rounding recruitment for a military 
force of the size this country seeks to 
maintain. The problems can in no way, 
however, justify a return to the draco- 
nian practice of compelling military 
service in our free society, particularly 
since we are not at war. Much needs to 
be done to bolster our Reserve Forces, 
and I will support incentive programs to 
bring our Reserve components up to a 
level which takes the pressure off the 
need to maintain a large active force 
during peacetime. This becomes particu- 
larly important as manpower costs con- 
tinue to require a majority of our Na- 
tion’s defense expenditures. 

Mr. President, I contend that the calls 
for a return to the draft reflect the saber 
rattling of the cold war era and have lit- 
tle if any relationship to our true defense 
requirements. Again, our military lead- 
ers hold this position; this is not a “dove” 
versus “hawk” issue. If this Nation is 
not at war, and I have no reason to be- 
lieve it is, then I must conclude that 
there is no reason to believe it is, then I 
must conclude that there is no reason to 
return to a draft or anything resembling 
a draft. As soft a sell as the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina 
might seem, it is clearly an effort to get 
a foot in the door to reinstitute the draft. 
I urge my colleagues to vigorously oppose 
this amendment, as well as any substi- 
tute which I understand may be offered 
that requires the mandatory registration 
of our Nation’s youth. Patriotism cannot 
be legislated or required; it must come 
from within each and every individual. I 
trust that my colleagues will defeat this 
effort to legislate patriotism and estab- 
lish another bureaucracy for which there 
is no need. 

Mr. President, in closing, I also wish 
to point out that a draft cannot be con- 
sidered as a measure to meet emergency 
situations. A draft is a long-term propo- 
sition which brings in experienced indi- 
viduals under military consignment for 
an extended training period. So to call 
for a draft as an emergency measure to 
meet an unforeseen military involve- 
ment by this country is without solid 
foundation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, July 30, 1978] 
MILITARY MANPOWER CHIEF SEES No NEED 
FOR DRAFT 
(By George C. Wilson) 

The post-Vietnam experiment of trying to 
fill the ranks of the peacetime military en- 
tirely with volunteers is working so well that 
there is no need for the draft in sight, accord- 
ing to the Pentagon's manpower chief. 

Dr. John P. White, in taking that position 
during an interview with The Washington 
Post, dismissed the recent political talk 
about returning to the draft as “more smoke 
than fire.” 

Even with the upcoming sharp drop in the 
nation’s population of 18 years olds, White 
said, the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps should be able to keep filling their 
ranks with volunteers. 

A shortage of 18-year-old males, he said, 
could be offset by taking more females into 


the services. 
Other responses planned, he said, include 
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reducing the dropout rate within the services 
and inspiring more people in the service to 
reenlist. 

Although several lawmakers have recently 
been warning that the “all-volunteer force” 
is not working and some kind of compulsory 
national service may have to be legislated, 
White countered that such suggestions fly in 
the face of hard numbers. 

In contrast to the mid-1950s when the 
armed services took 75 percent of the eligible 
18-year-old males, White said, today they 
need only about 20 percent of them. Reasons 
for this include a smaller infantry—2 million 
on active duty in 1978 compared to 3.3 mil- 
lion in 1954; longer enlistments; a larger 
teen-age population to draw from, and more 
women in the ranks. 

The services should not have to recruit a 
significantly higher percentage of the 18- 
year-old males between now and 1985, White 
said. He predicted the total recruited would 
still be close to the current 20 percent of 
those eligible. (The United States had 1.8 
million militarily eligible 18-year-old males 
in 1977 and is expected to have 1.6 million 
in 1985.) 

White and his Pentagon colleagues have de- 
clared war on the dropout rates of the serv- 
ices to reduce the need for new volunteers. 
The Army, for example, saw 42 of every 100 
men who signed up in 1974 drop out before 
finishing their obligated tours. New goals to 
reduce attrition have been set for all the 
services. 

“There are several things” driving de- 
mands to return to the draft, White said, 
despite what he considers the proven suc- 
cess of the volunteer system. 

“One, which is a legitimate social issue, 
is the question of whether or not people 
have an obligation to serve in some way. 

“If you really look at that, it comes back 
down to some kind of national service’’ for 
young Americans that would require creation 
of additional government service agencies to 
absorb the young people the military could 
not use. 

Or, to put it another way, "back to the 
CCO," the Civilian Conservation Corps es- 
tablished by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to combat unemployment during the 
Depression. 

Critics of the all-volunteer force, White 
said, tend “to hold it up for comparison 
against some poorly defined but clearly bet- 
ter system. The impression is that there is 
always an alternative that will work 
better .... 

“If you give us more people” by going back 
to the draft, White continued, “you're going 
to shorten the tour length. If you shorten 
the tour length, I’m not going to be able to 
train them as well.” 

White acknowledges there are problems in 
the all-volunteer force. “You bet your life 
we have them,” he said. “Anybody who re- 
cruits between 350,000 and 400,000 people a 
year is going to have problems.” Congress 
could help the Pentagon with these prob- 
lems by approving legislation for managing 
the force better, such as more flexibility in 
giving bonuses to service people, White said. 

Chairman John C. Stennis (D-Miss.) of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee has 
referred to reported shortcomings of the all- 
volunteer force in urging that alternatives 
be considered. 

A yearning for the “good old days” is an- 
other part of the political impetus for going 
back to the draft, White believes. 

White, who was a lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps from 1959 to 1961, said, “I am bemused 
by surveys and TV shows from Europe which 
quote captains of the infantry as saying the 
Army isn’t like it was during the draft. The 
captain talking wasn’t in the Army when 
we had a draft. He’s never seen anything but 
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a volunteer soldier.” 
December 1972.) 

Also, said White, some people want to re- 
turn to the draft to obtain a bigger U.S. mili- 
tary force. “As I go around” talking about 
the all-volunteer force, said White, I hear 
that “it isn’t big enough.” 

However, given the statistical and political 
realities, “the press is overplaying ‘here 
comes the draft’” stories, White said. 

“When you translate those legitimate con- 
cerns” about the current all-volunteer force 
“into registration and conscription,” the po- 
litical sentiment for shifting back melts 
away, he said. 

The toughest test ahead for the all-volun- 
teer force will come between 1985 and 1990 
when the 18-year-old population dips. 

Asked if he expects the draft to be reinsti- 
tuted during his scheduled four-year tour 
of duty at the Pentagon, barring war, White 
replied without hesitation: 

“No, I do not. I do not see either any need 
nor any sentiment for it. There’s more smoke 
than fire.” 


(Draft calls ended in 


[From the Atlanta Constitution, June 23, 
1978] 


Brown UNCERTAIN ABOUT FUTURE OF 
ALL-VOLUNTEER MILITARY FORCE 


SEATTLE,—Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
said Thursday he feels optimistic about the 
all-volunteer military force, but is uncertain 
about its future. 

“So far, in peacetime and in an economy 
operating at less than full employment, it is 
working,” Brown said. 

But, the Pentagon chief added, “we don’t 
yet know for sure” whether an adequate 
volunteer-based military force can be main- 
tained when civilian jobs become plentiful 
and when a declining youth population 
reaches military age in the 1980s and 1990s. 

And Brown forecast more acute competi- 
tion from private industry for technically 
trained personnel needed to operate increas- 
ingly sophisticated military equipment, 

Brown's appraisal of the five-year-old all- 
volunteer service came in a speech prepared 
for delivery to graduates of the University of 
the Pacific College of Dentistry in San 
Francisco. 

The speech followed by two days Sen. Sam 
Nunn's assertion that “there is growing con- 
sensus that the all-volunteer force . . . may 
fail to provide an adequate foundation for 
the future national security needs of our 
nation.” 

The Senate Armed Services Committee, at 
the Georgia Democrat's behest, has ordered 
the Pentagon to study alternatives. 

Without specifically noting Nunn’s criti- 
cisms, Brown said the armed services are 
managing to achieve 96 percent of their re- 
cruiting goals while maintaining forces at 
about 2.1 million men and women. This, he 
said, “approaches the minimum needed for 
our national security.” 

The defense secretary also said fears that 
the volunteer service would become a “poor 
man's force” of questionable quality “had 
not been realized.” 

“Analysis to date suggests that the armed 
forces today .. . are a reasonable reflection 
of the population of the United States—per- 
haps a bit less so than under the draft,” 
Brown said. He added that various indica- 
tors of quality are mixed. 


“We are obtaining high-school graduates 
in adequate numbers for the most part, al- 
though the number of recruits in the highest 
mental categories is not so great as pre- 
viously,” Brown said. 

“We have problems recruiting and retain- 
ing for some technical skills and some less 
attractive positions,” he added. “But disci- 
pline and morale in general appear to be 
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higher than under the draft. Commanders 
tell me that their troops are the best ever.” 

Brown acknowledged, however, that the 
National Guard and Army Reserve forces 
constitute another problem. He said “our 
ability to attract volunteers for the reserve 
units ...has not been entirely satisfac- 
tory.” 

Brown also said a number of measures are 
being taken to improve the attractivess of 
military service in both the active and re- 
serve components, and that women are being 
given an increasingly wider role 

But, the defense secretary added, “I see no 
likelihood of removing” ~estrictions against 
women serving in direct combat roles. 

{From the Colorado Springs Sun, June 17, 
1978] 

“Too EARLY” To DISCREDIT VOLUNTEER ARMY: 
ROGERS 


It is too early to call the volunteer Army 
a failure, Gen. Bernard W. Rogers, Army 
Chief of Staff, said Friday in a news con- 
ference at Fort Carson. 

Gen. Rogers, who was commander of Fort 
Carson from September 1969 to December 
1970, sald the Army is in good shape as far 
as the number and quality of active troops 
is concerned. The problem, he said, is that 
the Army Reserve and the National Guard 
are short of men. 

The government should extend some of 
the same benefits that have been successful 
in getting men into the Army to men con- 
sidering the reserves, Gen. Rogers said. 
These benefits should include enlistment 
bonuses for recruits joining reserve units 
that would be called up early during an 
emergency, he said. 

Educational assistance—$2 from the gov- 
ernment for every $1 a soldier saved for 
his future education—should also be of- 
fered reservists, Gen. Rogers said. 

He said the active units are getting both 
the quantity and quality of men needed 
under the volunteer Army system. Despite 
what some reports might lead one to believe, 
he said, the soldiers in the volunteer Army 
are “winners.” 

“These troops are among the best soldiers 
I've served with in my 35 years in the serv- 
ice,” Gen. Rogers said. 


Gen. Rogers said criticism of President 
Carter made by recently retired Maj. Gen. 


- John Singlaub was not justified. 


Gen. Singlaub has attacked the president 
for ignoring the advice of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Gen. Rogers said he had a better 
view of the situation because, unlike Gen. 
Singlaub, he had attended the meetings be- 
tween the Joint Chiefs and the president. 

Gen. Rogers said he was pleased to see 
the progress that had been made at Fort 
Carson since he was commander there. He 
noted there had been progress in replacing 
the World War II-era barracks with new liv- 
ing quarters and said that, by 1980, Fort 
Carson would be one of the finest bases in 
the Army. 

One never uses “never” in the Army, he 
said, and so he could not say Fort Carson 
would never be closed down. 

“I am a betting man, however, and I 
would bet the base will be open for a long 
time to come,” he said. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


VETERANS’ HOUSING BENEFITS 
IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1978 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed now to the consideration of H.R. 
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12028, the Veterans’ Housing Benefits 
Improvement Act of 1978. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 


follows: 

Calendar No, 978, H.R. 12028, a bill to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to im- 
prove the housing programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute and a title 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time for 
debate is limited to 1 hour equally di- 
vided. Who yields time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield myself such 
time as I may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of H.R. 12028, which I re- 
ported from the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs on July 31. This bill, H.R. 12028, 
the proposed Veterans’ Housing Benefits 
Improvement Act of 1978, was ordered 
favorably reported unanimously, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
and a title amendment, by the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs meeting in open 
session on July 27, 1978. 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. President, H.R. 12028 was passed 
by the House of Representatives on July 
17, 1978, and in the Senate the measure 
was referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 


Earlier, on June 15, 1978, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Subcommittee on Housing, In- 
surance and Cemeteries of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, chaired by the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. STONE), re- 
ceived testimony on a number of issues 
relating to VA housing programs, in- 
cluding the issues addressed by the 
House of Representatives in H.R. 12028. 
Testimony was received from Dorothy 
Starbuck, Chief Benefits Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and other rep- 
resentatives of the VA, and representa- 
tives of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Disabled American Veterans, Paralyzed 
Veterans of America, Mortgage Bankers 
Association, National Manufactured 
Housing Federation, and National Hous- 
ing Law Project. 

BASIC PURPOSE 

Mr. President, the basic purpose of 
H.R. 12028 as reported, which I will re- 
fer to as “the committee bill,” is to im- 
prove VA housing assistance programs 
by increasing certain housing-related 
entitlements, expanding entitlements re- 
lating to certain wartime service so as to 
include Vietnam-era veterans, and re- 
structuring the VA mobile-home loan 
program so as to make it more similar to 
the conventional housing loan program. 
Almost all are supported by the adminis- 
tration. 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 

Mr. President, the committee bill in- 
cludes amendments to title 38, United 
States Code, that would: 
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First, in order to counter the effects 
of inflation in the housing area, increase, 
from $25,000 to $30,000, the chapter 21 
maximum grant to assist certain severely 
disabled veterans to acquire specially 
adapted housing, and increase, from 
$17,500 to $25,000, the chapter 37 maxi- 
mum loan guaranty amount for con- 
ventional VA home-purchase loan guar- 
anties. 

Second, extend entitlement under 
chapter 37, relating to home, condomin- 
ium, and mobile home loans, to approxi- 
mately 168,000 veterans who served on 
active duty during the Vietnam era for 
periods between 90 and 181 days. This 
change would provide chapter 37 entitle- 
ment for Vietnam-era veterans on the 
same basis that it is provided to veterans 
with service during World War II and 
the Korean conflict. 

Third, grant authority to the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to guaran- 
tee loans for certain specified energy- 
related home improvements at an inter- 
est rate—set in consultation with the 
Secretary of HUD—higher than that set 
for loans for the purchase of homes. 

Fourth, provide for chapter 37 loan 
guaranties for the purchase of a unit in 
an approved converted condominium de- 
velopment or project. 

Fifth, require the Administrator to in- 
vestigate the desirability of exercising 
the present statutory authority to take 
an assignment of a VA-guaranteed loan 
before allowing any such loan to go to 
foreclosure. 

Sixth, improve the VA mobile-home 
program by: No. 1, making it similar to 
the conventional home loan program by 
revising the criteria relating to restora- 
tion of entitlement following use of loan 
entitlement to purchase a mobile home 
to make such criteria parallel to those 
for restoration of entitlement following 
use of loan entitlement to purchase a 
conventional home, substituting a maxi- 
mum loan guaranty of $17,500 or 50 per- 
cent of the loan for a dollar maximum 
loan amount, increasing the term of 
years for the purchase of a single-wide 
mobile home to 15 years, 32 days, and 
permitting use of remaining loan en- 
titlement to purchase a mobile home 
when the veteran is moving from a con- 
ventional home to a mobile home; and 
No. 2, authorizing the Administrator, 
under certain conditions, to delegate to 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment responsibility for the inspec- 
tion of the mobile-home manufacturing 
process, and adding a requirement that 
random onsite inspections include the 
monitoring of safety factors involved in 
the installation of such homes. 

Seventh, make conforming amend- 
ments to the VA’s direct loan authority 
to reflect as to direct loans to purchase 
conventional housing, the increase made 
by the committee bill in the maximum 
loan guaranty amount, and, as to direct 
loans to purchase mobile homes, the 
substitution of a maximum loan guar- 
anty for the current dollar maximum 
loan amount in the mobile-home loan 
program. 
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Eighth, authorize the use of any ma- 
terial, including but not limited to mar- 
ble, granite, bronze, or slate, for VA- 
provided headstones or memorial mark- 
ers when requested by the person en- 
titled to request the headstone or mark- 
er if the Administrator determines that 
the requested material is cost effective 
and, if the marker or headstone is to be 
placed in a national cemetery, esthet- 
ically compatible with the cemetery area. 

VETERANS BENEFITED 


These improvements would have im- 
portant significance for large numbers 
of our Nation’s veterans. The VA cur- 
rently guarantees approximately 380,000 
housing loans per year; and the bill 
would provide increased entitlement to 
approximately 28 million eligible veter- 
ans. Under the specially adapted housing 
assistance program, approximately 3,800 
severely disabled veterans will benefit 
over the next 5 years from the grant in- 
crease which this bill would provide. In 
addition, as I have noted, this bill will 
provide new VA housing assistance en- 
titlement to approximately 168,000 Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

INTEREST RATE FOR ENERGY-RELATED HOME- 

IMPROVEMENT LOANS 


Mr. President, I want to comment 
specifically on one provision in the com- 
mittee bill which has potential signifi- 
cance for the Nation that reaches be- 
yond the VA and the individual veterans 
affected. The bill authorizes the Admin- 
istrator, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, to guarantee loans for energy- 
related home improvements at an inter- 
est rate higher than that set for guaran- 
teed loans for the purchase of a home. 
The type of home improvements for 
which such a VA-guaranteed loan would 
be made include installation of a solar 
energy system and improvements in the 
energy efficiency of a home. The provi- 
sions relating to the latter type of im- 
provements—energy efficiency improve- 
ments—are derived from similar provi- 
sions that have already been approved 
both by the Senate, on September 13, 
1977, in H.R. 5037, as amended, and by 
the House of Representatives, on Octo- 
ber 13, 1977, also in H.R. 5037, as further 
amended, as the Congress has worked on 
the National Energy Conservation sec- 
tion of the National Energy Act. That 
legislation has been in conference since 
October 13, 1977. 

The committee believes that it is vital- 
ly important that all agencies of the 
Government be enlisted in the fight 
against excessive energy consumption, 
and it believes that the program au- 
thorized by the committee bill, which is 
similar to an approach approved by the 
Senate last year in section 311 of S. 457, 
the GI Bill Improvement Act of 1977, will 
serve to involve the VA housing assist- 
ance program in that effort in a mean- 
ingful, constructive way. 

Mr. President, in order that all Sena- 
tors and the public may have a full un- 
derstanding of the various provisions of 
this measure, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp at 
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this point pertinent excerpts from Sen- 
ate report No. 95-1055 accompanying 
this bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DISCUSSION 
Background 


The Veterans’ Administration provides as- 
sistance to help veterans acquire housing in 
a number of ways. The principal form of 
such assistance is provided by the loan 
guaranty program operated under chapter 
37 of title 38, United States Code. Through 
that program, housing credit assistance, in 
the form of guaranties of loans made by 
private lenders, is available to eligible vet- 
erans. These guaranties are made on loans 
to purchase conventional homes, condomin- 
iums, farm residences, and mobile homes. 
Also, under chapter 37, in areas of the coun- 
try where private financing for VA-guaran- 
teed loans is not generally available, the VA 
provides another form of assistance to help 
veterans acquire housing—direct loans, in 
which the VA assumes the role of the lender. 

Another form of VA housing assistance is 
provided to certain severely disabled vet- 
erans in the form of grants to assist these 
veterans acquire specially adapted housing. 


Loan guaranty program 


Assistance under the housing loan guaran- 
ty program is primarily through the sub- 
stitution of the Government’s guaranty on 
a portion of the veteran’s loan for other 
safeguards normally used by lenders such 
as substantial downpayments or relatively 
short loan terms. 

Eligibility under current law is generally 
available to veterans who served during or 
since World War II. The minimum length 
of active service necessary for entitlement 
under current law varies from 90 days for 
veterans of World War II or the Korean 
conflict, to 181 days for those veterans who 
served only between World War II and the 
Korean conflict or from the end of the Ko- 
rean conflict to the present. 

The Government’s guaranty on a loan is 
limited to a maximum of 60 percent of the 
loan and is further limited by a maximum 
dollar amount. Under current law, the upper 
dollar limitation is $17,500 which means that 
any loan for an amount in excess of $29,166 
would carry less than the maximum statu- 
tory guaranty. 

The VA loan guaranty program is ex- 
tremely important both to veterans who are 
helped in the purchase of homes and to the 
economy as a whole, which benefits by the 
stimulus provided by veterans’ activity in 
the housing market. In the last 5 years alone, 
more than 1%4 million veterans have ob- 
tained VA-guaranteed loans to purchase 
homes valued at more than $51 billion. 


Direct loan program 

The VA's direct housing loan program 
serves as a substitute for the loan guaranty 
program in areas—typically rural areas or 
small cities and towns not located near 
large metropolitan areas—identified by the 
Administrator as “housing credit shortage 
areas,” meaning areas in which private lend- 
ers are not generally available to provide VA- 
guaranteed home loans. In such cases, the 
VA can serve as the lender and make direct 
loans to eligible veterans for the purchase 
or improvement of housing. 

Although the utilization of this program 
has been declining in recent years (2,785 
such loans were made in fiscal year 1976 and 
the VA's estimate for fiscal year 1979 is for 
2,515 such loans) due to a rising availability 
of private funds for guaranteed loans, the 
program remains an important asset to some 
veterans. 
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Specially adapted housing grants 


Under the specially adapted housing grant 
program, veterans with certain permanent 
and total service-connected disabilities af- 
fecting locomotion so that they require 
housing adapted with special fixtures and 
other modifications are eligible for a grant 
from the VA to assist them to acquire such 
housing. Such severely disabled veterans 
have distinctive housing needs such as wider 
doorways to accommodate wheelchairs, 
ramps instead of stairs, oversized and spe- 
cially equipped bathrooms, and the like; and 
because these requirements substantially in- 
crease the cost of a house, the VA provides 
a grant to assist the eligible veteran acquire 
suitable housing. In addition, VA employees 
work closely with such severely disabled 
veterans and with the designers and build- 
ers of such a specially adapted new home or 
of modifications to an existing structure to 
meet the veteran's needs, so as to provide 
expert help in the process of creating a 
specially adapted unit. This grant is limited 
to 50 percent of the cost to the veteran of the 
housing unit and the land on which it is 
located, up to a maximum of $25,000. 


Home loan guaranty 


The Committee bill would amend section 
1810 of title 38 by increasing, from $17,500 
to $25,000, the maximum home loan guar- 
anty entitlement for the purchase of a con- 
ventional home, a single-family residential 
unit in a condominium, or a farm residence. 

The VA loan guaranty is designed to sub- 
stitute, in large measure, for a downpayment 
when a veteran purchases a house. Under 
present law, the guaranty is limited to 60 
percent of the loan amount up to a maxi- 
mum guaranty of $17,500. It generally per- 
mits veterans to obtain loans for residences 
without a downpayment or with a lower 
downpayment than would otherwise be 
required. 

However, under the current maximum, 
only loans that do not exceed $29,166 
can be guaranteed to the full 60-percent 
level; all above that amount are guaranteed 
at a lower percentage. The average guaranteed 
loan in fiscal year 1977 was $34,500 and, in the 
first half of fiscal year 1978, $38,016. Thus, it is 
apparent that lenders are, with increasing 
frequency, not receiving the maximum 60- 
percent protection. As a result, lenders are 
becoming less willing to make VA-guaranteed 
loans. 

The following table compares the percent- 
age of the loan guaranteed at selected 
amounts with a 60-percent or $17,500 maxi- 
mum guaranty and a 60-percent or $25,000 
maximum guaranty: 


TABLE 1.—Percentage of loan guaranteed— 
(60-percent guaranty) —$17,500 maztmum/ 
$25,000 maximum 


60-percent/ 
$17,500 


60-percent/ 
$25,000 


43. 
41. 
35. 
29. 
25. 
22. 
19. 
18. 


oooooowooo 
S8lfsssssss 


According to the VA, the average guar- 
anty to lenders in the first half of fiscal year 
1978 was approximately 42.7 percent. This 
is a decline of about 3 percent from fiscal 
year 1977 and is the lowest level of protection 
since fiscal year 1968. 
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By increasing the maximum loan guar- 
anty entitlement to $25,000 and thus assur- 
ing lenders a greater degree of protection, 
the Committee bill should increase lender 
willingness to make VA-guaranteed loans. In 
addition, this increase would bring the VA 
loan guaranty more in line with the statu- 
tory intention of providing a 60-percent 
guaranty to the lender. 


Eligibility for home loan benefits for 
Vietnam-era veterans 


The Committee bill would amend section 
1802(a) of title 38 by reducing, from 181 
days to 90 days, the active-duty requirement 
for Vietnam-era veterans seeking VA home 
loan benefits. Under current law, veterans 
with active service of 90 or more days, any 
part of which occurred during World War II 
or the Korean conflict, are eligible for VA 
home loan benefits. Veterans whose only ac- 
tive service was after the end of World War II 
(July 25, 1947) and prior to the beginning 
of the Korean conflict (June 27, 1950), or 
after the end of the Korean conflict (Jan- 
uary 31, 1955), must have served on ac- 
tive duty for a period of more than 180 days 
to be eligible for VA home loan benefits. 

Although the Vietnam era (August 5, 1964, 
to May 7, 1965) is considered a period of war 
for the purpose of eligibility for other vet- 
erans’ benefits, the present criteria place 
Vietnam-era veterans in the same category as 
veterans with only peacetime service, 

The Committee believes that the same 
chapter 37 eligibility standards applied to 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict should be applied to Vietnam-era 
veterans. For that reason, the Committee bill 
would shorten the length-of-service require- 
ments for Vietnam-era veterans to 90 days of 
active-duty service (while leaving the re- 
quirement at more than 180 days for post- 
Vietnam-era veterans). This equitable 
change would expand VA housing program 
eligibility to include approximately 168,000 
additional veterans with Vietnam-era service. 


Converted condominiums 


The Committee bill would amend section 
1810 of title 38 to make eligible for a chapter 
37 guaranty, a loan for purchase of a single- 
family unit in an apartment building that 
has been converted into a condominium 
housing project. Although current law allows 
VA loan guaranties for units in new condo- 
minium projects or for units in a structure 
built and sold as a condominium, there is 
currently no provision for units in existing 
structures that have been converted into con- 
dominiums. 


The VA has expressed opposition to the in- 
clusion of converted condominiums in the 
loan guaranty program. Its opposition is 
based on the premise that many of the apart- 
ment buildings recently converted into con- 
dominium projects are older buildings which 
may have structural defects or other signifi- 
cant problems related to their age. In addi- 
tion, because it currently has no program of 
inspection for converted condominium proj- 
ects, the VA is concerned that it could not 
adequately protect the interests of veterans 
who wish to purchase units in such condo- 
miniums. The VA believes that, without ade- 
quate inspection standards to determine the 
soundness of an older building, veterans may 
be exposed to unforeseen capital expendi- 
tures, such as the replacement of a furnace or 
heating system, that would fall on all owners 
in a condominium project and could result 
in the veteran’s inability to meet mortgage 
payments. 

The Committee favors the inclusion of con- 
verted condominiums in the VA loan pro- 
gram. These condominiums provide a rela- 
tively low-cost housing alternative to vet- 
erans who do not have the means to buy 
conventional housing, and excluding such 
units from coverage works a hardship on 
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those veterans. With regard to the inspection 
of converted condominium units, the Com- 
mittee notes that the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) administers 
a similar loan guaranty program for con- 
verted condominiums and has established 
guidelines for the inspection of buildings 
converted into condominium projects. The 
Committee believes that these guidelines 
could be adopted or modified by the VA in 
inspecting converted condominiums and 
would insure adequate protection for the 
veteran wishing to buy such a home. More- 
over, in light of the fact that the current 
guaranty program includes the purchase of 
a unit in a structure originally built as a 
condominium, regardless of the age of the 
structure, it seems clear that it is necessary 
for the VA soon to develop standards to assess 
the soundness of older multifamily struc- 
tures in any event. 


VA loan assignment practices 


Under present law (section 1816 of title 
38) and implementing regulations (section 
36.4318 of title 38, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions), the VA has authority to take an as- 
signment of a VA-guaranteed loan from the 
holder of the loan. The purpose of this as- 
signment authority is to allow the VA the 
option of exercising forbearance toward a 
veteran who is experiencing financial difficul- 
ties so that a feasible repayment arrange- 
ment, perhaps more lenient than the mort- 
gage loan holder might be amenable to, 
might be worked out. Such arrangements 
can save the loan from foreclosure and 
enable the veteran to keep his or her home. 

Although the VA has this authority and 
has, on numerous occasions, indicated its 
commitment to the use of it in appropriate 
cases, there is some question about the ex- 
tent of the VA's activity in this regard. For 
instance, at the June 15 hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Housing, Insurance, and 
Cemeteries, one witness testified that in the 
Los Angeles region, from the years 1974 
through 1976, there were more than 6,000 
foreclosures involving VA-guaranteed loans, 
and that not once in those 6,000 cases did 
the VA use the assignment authority. In 
response to posthearing questions on this 
testimony, the VA did not contest these 
figures but explained that it is active in 
servicing loans long before a default becomes 
insoluble and that it urges lenders to ex- 
ercise forbearance toward veterans ex- 
periencing repayment problems so that, if 
such forbearance by the lender fails, there 
is little purpose in the VA taking further 
action to save a loan. 

Although the Committee appreciates the 
VA's role in loan servicing, it is not con- 
vinced that adequate efforts are being made 
to help veterans remain in their homes and 
to avoid foreclosure. The Committee's con- 
cern regarding foreclosures involves not only 
the impact that a foreclosure has on the 
individual veteran, in terms of financial and 
social costs, but extends to the wider con- 
cerns regarding the costs of foreclosure on 
the economy in general. Certainly, if an in- 
dividual veteran is unable to meet any rea- 
sonable repayment schedule, the VA should 
allow a loan to go to foreclosure. However, 
before doing so, the Committee believes that 
the VA should make every reasonable effort 
to avoid such a result. 


Accordingly, the Committee bill would re- 
quire the VA, within 30 days following no- 
tice from the note holder of intention to 
institute suit or foreclosure (the present 
period within which the VA may, by law, 
exercise the assignment authority), to inves- 
tigate the desirability of taking an assign- 
ment of the loan. This change would leave 
the Administrator free to allow a loan to 
go to foreclosure when that result is in- 
evitable, while indicating the Committee's 
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strong concern that the decision to do so 
be made in each case after careful considera- 
tion of the facts relating to the individual’s 
current and probable future financial cir- 
cumstances. 


Solar-energy and energy conservation home 
improvement loans 


During the first session of the 95th Con- 
gress, the Committee reported and the Sen- 
ate passed, as section 311 of S. 457, the GI 
Bill Improyement Act of 1977, a provision 
which would have authorized additional VA 
housing loan guaranty and loan assistance to 
veterans for the purpose of assisting them to 
fund home improvements involving the in- 
stallation of solar energy units or other 
energy-conservation improvements, Although 
that provision was ultimately dropped in the 
House of Representatives in favor of a re- 
quirement for a study by the VA, in con- 
sultation with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, to determine the 
most effective means of using VA housing 
programs to encourage veterans to install 
solar energy systems and to apply residential 
energy conservation measures, the Commit- 
tee and Senate action indicated a commit- 
ment to the proposition that the VA home 
loan program can and should be used in sup- 
port of the national energy conservation 
program. 

In April 1978, the VA submitted the report, 
entitled “A Study of the VA Housing Solar 
Energy and Weatherization Programs,” 
which had been mandated by section 311 of 
the GI Bill Improvement Act of 1977. Al- 
though the VA reported not finding any sig- 
nificant interest among lenders or veterans 
with respect to home improvement loans for 
energy-related matters, the Committee re- 
mains convinced that the national interest 
requires that all feasible positive actions be 
taken in the area of energy conservation and 
that VA home loan programs, because of 
their wide impact, are an important vehicle 
to carry a share of the effort in this respect. 

To this end, the Committee bill includes a 
provision specifically authorizing the Admin- 
istrator, in consultation with the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, to set an 
interest rate for loans for home improve- 
ments involving energy-related improve- 
ments, at a rate higher than the interest rate 
for loans for the purchase of homes. This 
is a step that the VA recommended for ex- 
ploration in its report. The Committee bill 
also specifies the types of improvements that 
can be undertaken to qualify for the loan. 

As the Committee noted in its report on 
S. 457 last year (S. Rept. No. 95-468), resi- 
dential energy use accounts for 20 percent of 
the total energy consumed in the United 
States per year, and it is widely acknowledged 
that residential use is characterized by many 
energy-inefficient practices that could be 
curtailed by wider utilization of energy con- 
servation measures. Further, oil and gas, fuels 
in relatively short supply in the United 
States, are heavily used for residential energy 
purposes. As noted in the Committee report 
on S. 457, at current production and usage 
levels, the United States will exhaust its do- 
mestic reserves of oil and gas by the year 2020. 
Solar energy stands as an alternative to 
these fuels, and the Committee believes that 
its use should be encouraged on all fronts, 
the VA home loan program among them. 


As noted above, the approach adopted in 
the Committee bill differs somewhat from 
that proposed by S. 457 last year. Whereas 
in S. 457 the approach relied on an increase 
in basic entitlement for a loan guaranty, 
with the additional entitlement available 
specifically for solar energy or other energy 
conservation improvements, the Committee 
bill would provide specific authorization for 
the Administrator, in consultation with HUD, 
to set an interest rate for loans for such solar 
energy or other energy conservation home 
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improvements at a level higher than the rate 
set by the Administrator for loans to pur- 
chase homes. This approach was chosen for 
two principal reasons. First, with the $7,500 
increase in maximum loan guaranty entitle- 
ment provided in another provision in the 
Committee bill (the amendments to section 
1810 of title 38 made by section 5(2) of the 
Committee bill), all eligible veterans will au- 
tomatically receive additional entitlement 
which may be applied to any authorized pur- 
pose, including a home-improyement loan for 
energy-related improvements. Thus, a spe- 
cially targeted increase in entitlement would 
no longer seem necessary at this time. Sec- 
ond, the Committee believes that use of the 
authority to establish a higher interest rate 
for guaranteed home improvement loans for 
energy-related purposes should help to stim- 
ulate the lending market to make such loans 
and, at the same time, make it possible for 
interested veterans to secure such home im- 
provement loans on terms and conditions 
more favorable than are currently available 
because the veteran would have the guaranty 
of the Government in support of a portion 
of the loan. 

The Committee bill contemplates two gen- 
eral categories of home improvements under 
the general rubric of “energy related im- 
provements,” those involving solar energy 
systems, and those focusing on residential 
energy conservation measures. Also, the im- 
provements from the two categories could be 
combined in a single home improvement 
package. 

Under the solar energy heading, the Com- 
mittee bill includes “solar heating,” “solar 
heating and cooling,” and “combined solar 
heating and cooling,” as defined in clauses 
(1) and (2) of section 3 of the Solar Heating 
and Cooling Demonstration Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5502). In that act, the terms are de- 
fined as follows: 

“t]he term ‘solar heating,’ with respect to 
any building, means the use of solar energy 
to meet such portion of the total heating 
needs of such building (including hot water), 
or such portion of the needs of such building 
for hot water (where its remaining heating 
needs are met by other methods), as may be 
required under performance criteria pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development utilizing the services of 
the Director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and in consultation with the Director 
of the National Science Foundation, and the 
Administrator of the National Atronautics 
and Space Administration; and the terms 
‘solar heating and cooling’ and ‘combined 
solar heating and cooling,’ with respect to 
any building, mean the use of solar energy to 
provide both such portion of the total heat- 
ing needs of such building (including hot 
water) and such portion of the total cooling 
needs of such building, or such portion of 
the needs of such building for hot water 
(where its remaining heating needs are met 
by other methods) and such portion of the 
total cooling needs of a building, as may be 
required under performance criteria pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development utilizing the services of 
the Director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and in consultation with the Director 
of the National Science Foundation, and the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and such term 
includes cooling by means of nocturnal heat 
radiation, by evaporation, or by other meth- 
ods of meeting peakload energy requirements 
at non-peakload times.” 

In addition, as used in the Committee bill 
and in section 311(a) of S. 457, as passed by 
the Senate last year and exvlained in the re- 
port accompanying that bill (S. Rept. 95-468, 
at p. 127), the terms include a passive system 
based on conductive, convective, or radiant 
energy transfer; the term “passive system” 
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includes, but is not limited to, window and 
skylight glazing, thermal floors, walls and 
roofs, movable insulation panels (in conjunc- 
tion with glazing), portions of a residential 
structure which serve as solar furnaces so as 
to add heat to residences, double pane win- 
dow insulation, or other components de- 
signed to enhance natural transfer of energy 
for the purpose of heating or heating and 
cooling a residence as determined by the 
Administrator. 

Continuing with the definitions included 
in S, 457, the Committee bill would define 
“a residential energy conservation measure” 
as: caulking and weatherstripping of all 
exterior doors and windows; furnace effi- 
ciency modification limited to replacement 
burners, boilers, or furnaces which devices 
are designed to reduce the firing rate or to 
achieve a reduction in the amount of fuel 
consumed as a result of increased combus- 
tion efficiency, devices for modifying fiue 
openings which will increase the efficiency of 
the heating systems, and electrical or me- 
chanical furnace ignition systems which re- 
place standing gas, pilot lights; clock ther- 
mostats; ceiling, attic, wall, and floor insu- 
lation; water heater insulation; storm win- 
dows and doors; heat pumps; and such other 
measures as the Administrator may by regu- 
lation identify for the purposes of this 
provision. 

The Committee bill provision relating to 
the setting of an appropriate interest rate for 
loans for energy-related home improvements 
would require the Administrator to consult 
with the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development for the purpose of helping to 
foster a coordinated national policy on in- 
terest rates on federally guaranteed or in- 
sured loans for energy-related home improve- 
ments. It is the Committee's expectation that 
all activity in the VA's efforts to encourage 
energy conservation under its home loan 
program will be done in concert not only with 
HUD but with all other Federal agencies in- 
volved in similar programs, including the 
Department of Energy, the National Aero- 
nautical and Space Administration, the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and any other appropri- 
ate agencies. 

In authorizing the adoption of a specific 
interest rate for loans to make energy-re- 
lated home improvements, the Committee is 
mindful of the January 30, 1978, opinion of 
the Office of the General Counsel, Veterans’ 
Administration that stated that: 

“The Administrator is free to prescribe an 
interest rate for VA guaranteed loans for the 
repair, alteration, or improvement of a dwell- 
ing (section 1810(a)(5) of title 38) that is 
different from the interest rate for guaran- 
teed loans for some or all of the other pur- 
poses specified in section 1810(a).” 

The Committee's action in specifically au- 
thorizing the adoption of a different and 
higher interest rate for energy-related im- 
provements pursuant to new section 1810(a) 
(7) is not intended to limit or restrict the 
Administrator's existing authority to set dif- 
ferent interest rates for this purpose or 
other purposes under section 1810(a) as 
discussed in the above mentioned opinion 
of the Office of General Counsel. Rather, the 
Committee bill is declaratory of existing law 
on this point, and the Committee specifically 
affirms its view that the Administrator pres- 
ently has statutory authority to set dif- 
ferent interest rates as appropriate and 
stresses that the authority in this bill is 
designed to refiect the Committee's com- 
mitment to the importance of energy-re- 
lated home improvements and to provide 
appropriate context for coordinated exercise 
of that authority with respect to home im- 
provement loans for energy-related purposes. 

Mobile-home loan program 


The Committee bill would restructure the 
VA mobile home program (section 1819 of 
title 38) to make it more like the current 
program for conventional home loans. First, 
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the Committee bill would substitute a 
maximum loan guaranty (50 percent of the 
loan up to a maximum guaranty of $17,500) 
for the present statutory maximum dollar 
loan amounts. Second, it would increase the 
maximum term of years for which a loan for 
a single-wide mobile home can be financed 
from 12 years and 32 days to 15 years and 
32 days. Third, the Committee bill would 
provide the same criteria for restoration of 
loan entitlement as in the conventional 
housing loan program. Fourth, it would 
change the current mobile-home loan pro- 
gram to allow a veteran to use his or her 
remaining entitlement when moving from a 
conventionally built home to a mobile home. 
Fifth, the Committee bill would provide for 
some changes in the current VA mobile- 
home inspection requirements. 

Under current law, mobile-home loans are 
guaranteed up to 50 percent of the face 
amount of the loan and guaranteed loans 
cannot exceed $12,500 for a single-wide mo- 
bile home and $20,000 in the case of a double- 
wide mobile home. The maximum term of 
such loans are 12 years and 32 days and 20 
years and 32 days, respectively. Present law 
limits restoration of section 1819 loan guar- 
anty entitlement to a single time for a vet- 
eran, provided the first loan has been repaid 
in full. 


Single-wide mobile home 


Double-wide mobile home 


Single-wide mobile home and undeveloped 
lot. 


Double-wide mobile home and undeveloped 
lot. 


Single-wide mobile home and suitably de- 
veloped lot. 

Double-wide mobile home and suitably de- 
veloped lot. 

Undeveloped lot 


Suitably developed lot 


Although these limits on the amounts of 
mobile home loans may not have posed sig- 
nificant problems in the past, the costs of a 
mobile home have increased sharply in re- 
cent years due to inflation, the increasing 
quality of the workmanship in the construc- 
tion of such homes, and the promulgation 
and enforcement of HUD standards relating 
to mobile home construction and safety; 
and the higher costs have reduced the rela- 
tive value of the VA guaranty. This has re- 
sulted in a decrease in recent years in the 
utilization of this VA entitlement. Relative 
to the total number of VA loans, the pro- 
portion of VA mobile home loans is presently 
lower than seems desirable to the Commit- 
tee. 

According to the VA, in September 1976, 
the price of 42 percent of all mobile homes 
sold at retail exceeded $12,000, and in Octo- 
ber 1977, the price of 70 percent of all mobile 
homes so sold exceeded $12,500. The average 
price of a single-wide mobile home in 1977 
was $11,865, and of a double-wide mobile 
home, $19,775. According to the Manufac- 
tured Housing Institute, in 1978, average 
prices were expected to increase to $13,407, 
and $22,345, respectively. Thus, prospects for 
the veteran to use a VA loan guaranty to 
purchase a mobile home under the current 
program are growing dimmer each year. 

The change proposed by the Committee 
bill, from a 50-percent guaranty with a loan 
maximum to a guaranty of 50 percent of the 
loan or $17,500, whichever is the lesser, would 
allow loans to be made for higher amounts 
as follows: 
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Purposes for which loans may be used 

By restructuring the current provisions of 
section 1819, the Committee bill would clar- 
ify the purposes for which a guaranteed mo- 
bile home loan may be used. These purposes 
include the purchase of a lot on which to 
place a mobile home, the purchase of a new 
or used single-wide or double-wide mobile 
home and the lot on which to place such a 
home, and the amount needed to cover the 
cost of necessary preparation of a lot al- 
ready owned or to be acquired by the veteran, 
including the installation of utility connec- 
tions, sanitary facilities, and paving and 
construction of a suitable pad. 

Loan guaranty changes 

The Committee bill would amend section 
1819(c)(3) of title 38 by providing for a 
maximum loan guaranty of 50 percent of the 
loan amount up to a guaranty of $17,500. 
These limitations correspond to those for 
the VA conventional home loan program in 
present law under which that maximum loan 
guaranty is 60 percent of the loan amount 
up to a guaranty of $17,500. Current law 
limits the guaranty of a loan to purchase 
a mobile home to 50 percent of the loan and 
sets a limit on the amount of the loan a 
veteran can obtain for a mobile-home, as 
follows: 


$12,500 (plus appropriate additional amount 
to cover necessary site preparation of al- 
ready owned lot). 

$20,000 (plus appropriate additional amount 
to cover necessary site preparation of al- 
ready owned lot). 

$20,000 ($12,500 maximum for the mobile 
home, plus additional appropriate amount 
to cover necessary site preparation). 

$27,500 ($20,000 maximum for the mobile 
home, plus additional appropriate amount 
to cover necessary site preparation). 

$20,000 ($12,500 maximum for the mobile 
home). 

$27,500 ($20,000 maximum for the mobile 
home). 

$7,500 (includes amount to cover necessary 
site, preparation). 


TaBLE 2.—Percentage of loan guaranteed— 
50 percent guaranty $12,500 loan mari- 
mum—50 percent guaranty to $17,500 (no 
loan maximum), 

Single-wides 
{In percent] 


Under com- 
mittee bill— 
50 percent 
guaranty up 
to $17,500 
(no loan 
maximum) 


Under cur- 
rent law— 
50 percent 

guaranty 
with 
$12,500 loan 
maximum 


Face 
amount 
of loan 


Double-wides 


50 percent 
guaranty up 
to $17,500 
(no loan 
maximum) 


50 percent 
guaranty 
with 
$20,000 loan 
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Another reason for the changes that would 
be made is by the Committee bill in the 
mobile-home-loan program is that most 
mobile homes are financed in the same man- 
ner as automobile loans, that is, as consumer 
credit transactions. Mortgage companies and 
banks, the traditional sources of financing 
for conventional VA loans, have been reluc- 
tant to finance VA mobile-home loans. This 
is due, in part, to the higher risks presented 
by such loans and, in the case of banks, to 
the fact that the VA-guaranteed loans bear 
lower interest rates than consumer loans 
originated by the dealer and sold to the bank 
and are, therefore, less attractive. 

The Committee believes that these changes 
in the VA mobile-home program would make 
the program more attractive to lenders by 
making it more closely parallel to the con- 
ventional program and, thus, would increase 
the opportunity for veterans to obtain loans 
to purchase mobile homes. 


Term oj years for a VA mobile-home-loan 
guaranty 


The Committee bill would amend section 
1819(d)(1) of title 38 to increase the term 
of years for a VA loan guaranty for the pur- 
chase of a single-wide mobile home for a 
single-wide mobile home and a lot on which 
to place such a home for 12 years and 32 
days to 15 years and 32 days. 

The Committee supports this increase in 
the term of years for a VA loan guaranty be- 
cause it would result in a decrease in the 
veteran’s monthly loan payments, thereby 
making mobile homes purchases more af- 
fordable and permitting more veterans to 
qualify for these loans. This change would be 
particularly helpful to veterans in lower in- 
come brackets. 


Criteria for mobile-home-loan evaluations 


The Committee bill would amend section 
1819(e) (4) of title 38 in order to clarify the 
Administrator's role in determining the rea- 
sonableness of the amount of a mobile-home 
loan. Specifically, this provision would insure 
that loans would not be guaranteed when 
the amount of the loan is in excess of the 
amount determined reasonable by the Ad- 
ministrator based upon— 

(1) The costs involved where the veteran 
is purchasing a new mobile home; 

(2) The reasonable value of the homes 
where the veteran is purchasing a used mo- 
bile home; 

(3) The reasonable value of any lot which 
the veteran is purchasing; and 

(4) The appropriate amount of the costs 
of any necessary site preparation. 

Mobile home inspections 


The Committee bill would modify exist- 
ing requirements in present section 1819(1) 
of title 38 for the VA to conduct two types 
of inspections of mobile homes under the 
mobile home loan program. This dual re- 
quirement calls for the VA to make periodic 
inspections of the manufacturing process of 
mobile homes to be sold to veterans using 
VA loan guaranty assistance and to conduct 
random onsite inspections of mobile homes 
purchased by such veterans. 

The Committee bill would alter these re- 
quirements in two respects. First, the Ad- 
ministrator would be permitted to delegate 
the VA's responsibility for inspecting the 
manufacturing process to the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, subject 
to three conditions: (1) Acceptance of that 
delegation by the Secretary, (2) a require- 
ment to be expressed in the delegation of au- 
thority that the Administrator be provided 
the full results of such Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD) inspec- 
tions, and (3) the right of the Administrator, 
set forth in that delegation instrument, to 
withdraw all or part of the delegation when 
appropriate. Second, the bill would add to 
the onsite inspection requirement responsi- 
bility to monitor safety factors inyolved in 
the installation of mobile homes purchased 
with VA assistance. 
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The Administration has proposed elimina- 
tion of both mobile home inspection require- 
ments, and the House of Representatives, on 
September 12, 1977, passed administration- 
requested legislation, H.R. 4341, to that ef- 
fect. A counterpart measure, S. 1643, was in- 
troduced by the chairman of this Commit- 
tee, by request, on June 8, 1977. On July 17, 
1978, the House of Representatives passed, 
as section 7(f) of H.R. 12028, provisions 
similar to H.R. 4341. 

In support of the administration's pro- 
posal, the VA pointed out that the National 
Mobile Home Construction and Safety Stand- 
ards Act of 1974 (title VI of Public Law 93- 
383) included a requirement that HUD es- 
tablish mobile home construction and safety 
standards and conduct inspections neces- 
sary to enforce these standards. It is the 
VA's position that, because it adopted the 
standard issued by HUD and because HUD, or 
State agencies designated by HUD, conduct 
enforcement inspections using such stand- 
ards, it is a duplication of effort for the VA 
also to conduct such inspections. The Com- 
mittee has carefully examined the HUD in- 
spection program and submitted and re- 
ceived responses (made part of the hearing 
record on this legislation) to numerous in- 
terrogatories, and, on the basis of this ex- 
amination, the Committee does not oppose 
a carefully drafted delegation to HUD. How- 
ever, the Committee bill continues to assign 
to the VA ultimate responsibility, at least 
on a back-up basis, to assure that veterans 
purchasing mobile homes with VA guaranties 
are adequately protected. 

Accordingly, the Committee bill would au- 
thorize the VA to delegate to HUD the task 
of conducting (directly or through State or 
local agencies) inspections of the manufac- 
turing process, subject to prompt VA access 
to the results of HUD (or HUD-designee) in- 
spections and the right of the Administrator 
to withdraw at any time or all of the delega- 
tion and for such period of time the Admin- 
istrator deems appropriate. In addition, the 
existing requirement that the VA include in 
the Administrator’s annual report to Con- 
gress the results of the inspections of the 
manufacturing process is unchanged by the 
Committee bill. 

The VA's rationale in support of its pro- 
posal to eliminate the random onsite in- 
spections was grounded on an interpretation 
of Public Law 91-506, enacted on October 3, 
1970, which created the VA's mobile home 
program and originally mandated the onsite 
inspections. The VA indicated that it be- 
lieved these inspections had a twofold pur- 
pose: first, to insure that veterans received a 
quality product, and, second, to evaluate the 
program In order to provide data to the Con- 
gress for the Congress’ use in deciding 
whether to extend the mobile home program 
beyond its original termination date of 
July 1, 1975. The VA indicated further that, 
because the first purpose is served by the 
HUD manufacturing process inspections and 
the second obviated by the Congress’ action 
in Public Law 93-569 repealing the termina- 
tion date for the program, the random on- 
site inspections are no longer necessary, 

Regardless of the original purpose of the 
onsite inspections, the Committee feels 
strongly that such inspections continue to 
serve important purposes helpful to the VA 
and the Congress in their continuing assess- 
ment of the mobile-home loan guaranty pro- 
gram and that the requirement to make such 
inspections should be strengthened (rather 
than eliminated) in order to include a re- 
quirement that, during such onsite inspec- 
tions, the VA monitor safety factor involved 
in the installation of mobile homes pur- 
chased by veterans. 

The Committee has adopted this position 
for a number of reasons. First, HUD does not 
conduct onsite inspections, and the Commit- 
tee recognizes that a number of problems re- 
lating to a particular mobile home can arise 
between the time it leaves a manufacturing 
plant and the time it is set up at the site 
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where it will be occupied. Mobile homes, par- 
ticularly double-wide units, are vulnerable 
to structural damage during the transporta- 
tion to dealers and to home sites, and the 
Committee believes it is important, therefore, 
that the VA and the Congress have a direct 
source of information on that type of prob- 
lem. The Committee is further concerned 
that the VA remain active in monitoring the 
actual installation of mobile homes and that 
it not rely solely on the completion of a 
placement certificate by the mobile-home 
dealer and the veteran as evidence of safe 
installation. The Committee understands 
and appreciate that such certificates include 
a statement to the effect that the mobile 
home in question is properly installed; but 
the Committee continues to have concerns 
arising, in part, from the VA's reports of the 
results of its onsite inspections. For exam- 
ple, in the Administrator's 1976 annual report 
to the Congress, the VA reported making 810 
onsite inspections of mobile homes purchased 
with VA assistance and noted that only 39 
percent of the units inspected had tiedowns 
adequate to withstand hurricane-force 
winds. Installation of such tiedowns is im- 
portant because a mobile-home unit can be 
blown over and severely damaged by high 
winds. Random onsite inspections should 
help the VA check for such items as tiedowns 
and other significant safety and liveability 
aspects of the installation of the units in- 
spected and work to bring about a better 
safety record. 

In acting to retain the inspection require- 
ments, the Committee wishes to emphasize 
its views that the mobile-home-loan program 
is an important facet of the overall VA 
housing assistance program, particularly be- 
cause it offers lower income veterans a hous- 
ing alternative, and, hence, that the VA 
must remain active in monitoring the quality 
and safety of mobile homes in order to pro- 
tect those veterans who purchase them. 

Specially adapted housing grant increase 

The Committee bill would amend section 
802 of title 38 to increase, from $25,000 to 
$30,000, the maximum amount of specially 
adapted housing grants. These grants are 
designed to assist certain severely disabled 
veterans to acquire specially adapted 
housing. 

Under current law, the specially adapted 
housing grant is limited to 50 percent of the 
total cost of the house, up to a maximum 
grant of $25,000. The current maximum limit 
was established in 1974 when the average cost 
of construction of such a house was $53,000. 
Since that time, the average cost has 
risen to over $66,000. By raising the maxi- 
mum limit for a specially adapted housing 
grant from $25,000 to $30,000, the Committee 
bill would enable a majority of veterans who 
are eligible for this benefit to obtain a grant 
which will approximate 50 percent of the cost 
of a home and thereby help meet the needs 
of this special group of veterans who have 
been so severely disabled in our Nation’s 
service, 


Material for VA-provided headstones or 
memorial markers 


The Committee bill would amend section 
906 of title 38 to authorize the Administrator 
to provide headstones and memorial markers 
made of any material requested by the vet- 
eran’s survivors, including (but not limited 
to) marble, granite, bronze, or slate, if the 
Administrator determines the requested ma- 
terial to be cost effective and, if the head- 
stone or marker is to be placed in a national 
cemetery, aesthetically compatible with the 
cemetery area. 

Currently, the materials used for VA-pro- 
vided headstones and markers are marble, 
granite, and bronze. Slate is not used because 
the VA believes that slate lacks the uniform 
quality, color, and durability to be a suitable 
material for VA-provided headstones and 
markers. The Committee recognizes, however, 
that slate has long been widely used in ceme- 
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teries in parts of the country and that the 
highest grade of slate has qualities of du- 
rability and uniformity comparable to marble 
and granite. Thus, it is the Committee's view 
that, if a particular material is requested by 
the veteran's survivors, and if the Adminis- 
trator determines that the requested material 
is cost effective and, if proposed for place- 
ment in a national cemetery, otherwise com- 
patible with the cemetery area, the VA should 
provide headstones and markers made of 
marble, granite, bronze, slate, or any other 
requested material. In adopting this view, the 
Committee emphasizes that it is not restrict- 
ing the Administrator’s discretion in provid- 
ing headstones or memorial markers by 
mandating the use of any particular material; 
rather the Committee is requiring that the 
Administrator give full and appropriate con- 
sideration to the desires of the survivors of 
eligible veterans as to the particular com- 
position of the headstone or marker for the 
veteran's grave. 


Cost ESTIMATES 

In accordance with section 252(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 (Pub- 
lic Law 91-510, 91st Congress), the Commit- 
tee, based on information supplied by the 
Congressional Budget Office, estimates that 
the 5-year cost resulting from the enactment 
of the Committee bill would be $4.4 million 
in fiscal year 1979; $4.2 million in fiscal year 
1980; $5.9 million in fiscal year 1981; $6.5 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1982; and $6.3 million in 
fiscal year 1983. 

A detailed breakdown of costs and cost- 
savings, as estimated by CBO, over the 5-year 
period follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE—-COST ESTIMATE 


1. Bill number: H.R. 12028. 

2. Bill title: Veterans Housing Improve- 
ments Act of 1978. 

8. Bill status: As ordered reported by the 
Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
July 27, 1978. 

4. Bill purpose: 

Section 2: Would increase the maximum 
specially adapted housing grant from $25,000 
to $30,000. 

Section 3: Would reduce the active duty 
requirement for Vietnam era veterans for 
VA housing loans from 181 days to 90 days. 

Section 4: Would authorize the Adminis- 
trator, in consultation with the Secretary 
of HUD, to set an interest rate for energy 
related home improvement loans at a higher 
level than that for conventional housing 
loans. 

Section 5: Would authorize the use of vet- 
erans’ loan guaranties for the purchase of 
converted condominiums. Under current law 
the use of loan guaranties for condominiums 
is restricted to new condominiums. 

Section 6: Would increase the maximum 
loan guaranty entitlement from $17,500 to 
$25,000. 

Section 7: Would provide that, before a 
VA-guaranteed loan is allowed to go to fore- 
closure, the VA must evaluate the desir- 
ability of taking an assignment of the loan. 

Section 9: Would restructure the VA mo- 
bile-home-loan program to accomplish the 
following: 

Substitute a maximum loan guaranty (50 
percent of the loan up to $17,500) for the 
current limitations on the amount of guar- 
anteed loans. 

Increase the term of years for a loan for 
@ single-wide mobile home from 12 to 15 
years. 

Provide for the same criteria for restora- 
tion of loan entitlement as applies to the 
conventional housing loan program. 

Authorize the use of remaining loan en- 
titlement for a mobile home. 

Allow the Administrator to delegate the 
inspection of the mobile home manufac- 
turing process to HUD. 

Specify that the on-site inspection of mo- 
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bile homes by VA include a check for safety 
factors involved in the installation of such 
homes. 

Section 10: Would substitute a maximum 
loan amount for direct mobile home loans 
for the current limitation. 

Section 11: Would authorize the use of 
slate for VA-supplied headstones and me- 
morial markers in addition to the currently 
used marble, granite and bronze. In addi- 
tion, this section would allow the individual 
requesting the headstone to specify the ma- 
terial so long as the administration finds it 
to be cost-effective and, if placement is to 
be in a national cemetery, aesthetically 
compatible with the cemetery. 

Section 12: Specifies that amendments 
made by H.R. 12028 would take effect on 
October 1, 1978. 

5. Cost estimate: 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars] 


1979 1980 1981 


4.2 
(*) 
(*) 


1 Less than $500,000. 
2 See “Basis for Estimate” section. 
3 Not available. 


The cost of this bill fall within budget 
function 700. 

6. Basis for estimate: 

Section 2: Costs resulting from the in- 
crease in the specially adapted housing grant 
program are based on VA participation rate 
estimates. Since the maximum benefit is 
usually granted, it is assumed that all grant 
recipients would receive the full $5,000 in- 
crease. 

Section 3, 4, and 5: These three sections all 
extend entitlement of the home loan guar- 
anty programs. As these programs operate at 
a net cost to the Federal Government, any 
increase in participation in the programs 
would result in additional costs. Since, how- 
ever, all loans guaranteed by VA are secured 
and the cost of defaults is offset by the sale 
of the property, the cost to the Government 
per loan is small. It is not expected that the 
net cost of these three sections would be 
significant. 

Section 6: The cost of increasing the maxi- 
mum loan guaranty level is based on VA esti- 
mates of loan terminations and claims. The 
number of terminations is estimated to in- 
crease from 7 in 1978 to 511 in 1983. 

Section 7: In the time frame necessitated 
by the deadline for filing the report on this 
bill, it was not possible to obtain from VA 
a determination of how this section would 
be implemented. Without such a determina- 
tion, it is not possible to estimate the cost 
of this section. 

Section 9: Improving the mobile home loan 
program would increase outlays in the loan 
guaranty revolving fund. It is estimated that 
the number of new loans resulting from 
these provisions would range from 1,150 in 
1979 to 2,750 in 1983. 

Section 10: Since the direct loan program 
operates at a net income to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the improvement of the direct 
mobile-home-loan program would result in 
a slight savings in Federal costs. 

Section 11: As slate is not more expensive 
than the other materials available, there 
should be no cost to this provision. 

7. Estimate comparison: None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate: On May 3, 1978, 


August 7, 1978 


CBO submitted to the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs a cost estimate for H.R. 
12028 as ordered reported by the committee. 
Total outlays shown in that estimate ranged 
from $4.4 million in fiscal year 1979 to $6.3 
million in 1983. H.R. 12028 as ordered re- 
ported by the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee contains changes in several provisions 
contained in the House bill as well as num- 
ber of new provisions. 

9. Estimate prepared by: K. W. Shepherd. 

10. Estimate approved by: 

C. G. NuCKOLS 
(For James L. Blum, 
Assistant Director for Budget Analysis). 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 12028 
AS REPORTED 


SECTION 1 


Would provide that this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Veterans’ Housing Benefits Improve- 
ment Act of 1978.” 


SECTION 2 


Would amend section 802 of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to assistance furnished 
for specially adapted housing for certain 
severely disabled veterans, to increase the 
maximum amount of a specially adapted 
housing grant from $25,000 to $30,000. 

SECTION 3 


Clause (1) of section 3 would amend sub- 
section (a) of section 1802 of title 38, relat- 
ing to the basic entitlement to housing loan 
guaranties and direct housing loans under 
chapter 37 of title 38 on the part of World 
War II and Korean-conflict veterans with 90 
or more days of active service, by extending 
entitlement to Vietnam-era veterans on the 
same basis. Under existing section 1818 of 
title 38, Vietnam-era veterans generally must 
have 181 or more days of active service to 
be eligible for such loan guaranties and loans. 
Thus, the effect of this amendment is to 
extend eligibility to Vietnam-era veterans 
who served for at least 90 days but less than 
181 days. 

Clause (2) of section 3 would make tech- 
nical corrections in the structure of existing 
subsection (b) of section 1802 to clarify its 
intent. 

SECTION 4 


Clause (1) of section 4 would amend para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) of section 1803 
of title 38, relating to the maximum percent- 
age (currently 60 percent) which the United 
States may guarantee of a housing loan made 
to an eligible veteran under chapter 37, by de- 
leting the current limiting description of 
loan-guaranty eligibles—“World War II or 
Korean-conflict veterans”—and to substitute 
a description which covers all veterans eligi- 
ble for benefits under that chapter to accord 
with the eligibility change made by the 
amendment to present section 1802(a) in 
section 3 of the Committee bill. 

Subclause (A) of clause (2) of section 4 
would amend paragraph (1) of subsection 
(c) of section 1803, relating to required 
terms and conditions of loans guaranteed or 
insured under chapter 37 and the authority 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs (in 
consultation with the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development) to set maximum 
interest rates for such loans, by redesignat- 
ing existing paragraph (1) of such subsec- 
tion (c) as subparagraph (A) of paragraph 
(1) of such subsection. 

Subclause (B) of clause (2) of section 4 
would amend subparagraph (A) of section 
1803(c)(1) (as redesignated by subclause 
(A) of clause (2) of this section) to provide 
for an exception to the maximum rate of in- 
terest established under such subparagraph 
(A), that is, the higher interest rate estab- 
lished under such new subparagraph (B) of 
section 1803(c)(1), as added by subclause 
(C) of clause (2) of this section, described 
infra. 
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Subdclause (C) of clause (2) of section 4 
would insert after paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 1803 a new subparagraph 
(B), as follows: 

New subparagraph (B) of section 1803(c) 
(1) would authorize the Administrator, spe- 
cifically with respect to loans guaranteed or 
insured under chapter 37 for certain energy- 
related home improvements, to set a maxi- 
mum interest rate at a level higher than the 
maximum rate established under subpara- 
graph (A) of section 1803(c) (1) (as redes- 
ignated by clause (2) (A) of this section of 
the Committee bill) for other loans guaran- 
teed or insured under chapter 37. In setting 
such higher maximum rate, the Administra- 
tor is directed to consult with the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development in order 
to promote a coordinated national policy on 
interest rates for federally guaranteed or in- 
sured loans for energy-related home Improve- 
ments. 

SECTION 5 


Would amend section 1810 of title 38, re- 
lating to certain requirements for the guar- 
anteeing of loans to eligible veterans under 
chapter 37 and the maximum of guaranty en- 
titlement, as follows: 

Clause (1)(A) of section 5 would amend 
clause (6) of subsection (a) of section 1810, 
specifying purposes for which chapter 37 loan 
guaranties may be made, by removing & re- 
striction in current law that limits guaran- 
ties on loans for purchases of units in con- 
dominium projects to only those units in 
new condominium projects or structures spe- 
cifically built and sold as a condominium. 
As a result of this amendment, housing loans 
to eligible veterans for the purchase of units 
in converted condominium projects or devel- 
opments would be eligible for chapter 37 
guaranties, 

Clause (1)(B) of section 5 would further 
amend section 1810(a) by inserting at the 
end of such subsection a new clause (7), as 
follows: 

New clause (7) of section 1810(a) would 
add a new category to the listing of purposes 
for such loan guaranties: that is, the im- 
provement of the veteran’s home by either 
installation of solar heating, solar heating 
and cooling, or combined solar heating and 
cooling, or application of a residential energy 
conservation measure. This new clause also 
defines these terms and provides examples 
of each. 


Clause (2) of section 5 would amend sub- 
section (c) of section 1810 by increasing from 
$17,500 to $25,000, the maximum housing 
loan guaranty amount under chapter 37. 


SECTION 6 


Would make conforming amendments to 
subsection (d) (2) of section 1811 of title 38, 
relating to direct VA loans to veterans, by 
providing for technical adjustments, as fol- 
lows: 

Clause (1) of section 6 would amend sub- 
paragraph (A) of such section to make ad- 
justments in the formula for determining 
entitlement for a direct loan for conven- 
tional housing, so as to reflect the increase, 
made by section 5(2) of the Committee bill, 
in the maximum housing loan guaranty. 

Clause (2) of section 6 would amend sub- 
paragraph (B) of such section to make ad- 
justments in the formula for determining 
entitlement for a direct loan to purchase a 
mobile home, so as to reflect the substitution, 
made by section 9 of the Committee bill, of 
a maximum loan guaranty amount for a 
dollar maximum loan amount in the mobile 
home loan guaranty program. 

SECTION 7 


Would amend subsection (a) of section 
1816 of title 38, relating to the procedures ap- 
plicable when a veteran with a guaranteed 
loan defaults in the payment of such loan to 
require the VA, before allowing the holder 
of the obligation to proceed to foreclosure, 
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to investigate the desirability of exercising 
the existing statutory authority to pay the 
balance of the obligation and then taking an 
assignment of the obligation from the holder 
of the obligation. 


SECTION 8 


Subsection (a) of section 8 would make 
conforming amendments to section 1818 of 
title 38, relating to the chapter 37 eligibility 
of veterans who serve after January 31, 1955, 
and generally requiring more than 180 days 
of active service, by removing coverage under 
this provision of veterans who served dur- 
ing the Vietnam era. Under the amendment 
to existing section 1802(a) made by section 3 
of the Committee bill, veterans with service 
during the Vietnam era would be made eli- 
gible for chapter 37 benefits on the same 
basis (generally 90 days of active service as 
World War II and Korean-conflict veterans) 
as follows: 

Clause (1) of subsection (a) would amend 
subsection (a) of section 1818, relating to 
the eligibility for chapter 37 benefits of 
veterans who served after January 31, 1955, 
by excluding from the coverage of existing 
section 1818 those veterans whose active 
service includes any service during the Viet- 
nam era (August 5, 1964, to May 7, 1975). 

Clause (2) of subsection (a) would amend 
clause (3) of subsection (a) of section 1818 
so as to reflect the exclusion provided for in 
the amendment made by clause (1) of this 
subsection. 

Clause (3) of subsection (a) would amend 
the language in subsection (a) of section 
1818 following clause (3) thereof by including 
a@ reference to section 1802(a) of title 38, 
together with section 1818, as a provision 
governing the chapter 37 eligibility of vet- 
erans whose active service includes service 
after January 31, 1955, and prior to August 
5, 1964, or after May 7, 1975. Section 1802(a), 
as it would be amended by section 3 of the 
bill, governs entitlement under chapter 37 
when a veteran has served in more than one 
period on which such entitlement may be 
based. 

Clause (4) of subsection (a) would repeal 
subsection (b) of section 1818 and redesig- 
nate subsection (c) thereof as subsection (b). 
The subsection which would be repealed gov- 
erns chapter 37 entitlement of veterans whose 
active service included both service after 
January 31, 1955, and service during an ear- 
lier period (World War II or the Korean con- 
flict) which resulted in chapter 37 entitle- 
ment. 

Clause (5) of subsection (a) would amend 
the catchline of section 1818 so as to reflect 
the amendments made to that section. 

Subsection (b) of section 8 would amend 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 37 so as to reflect the amendments 
which would be made by subsection (a) (5) 
of this section to the catchline of section 
1818. 

SECTION 9 


Would amend section 1819 of title 38, re- 
lating to direct loans and guaranties of loans 
to veterans for the purchase of mobile homes 
and mobile home lots, by restructuring the 
VA mobile home loan program in a number 
of ways, as follows: 

Clause (1) of section 9 would amend sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 1819 to clarify 
the purposes for which loans may be guar- 
anteed under section 1819, so as generally to 
preclude the use of remaining entitlement 
for the purchase of a second mobile home 
while the veteran still has a mobile home 
purchased with assistance under section 1819, 
and to change the conditions under which 
restoration of entitlement occurs. 

Subsection (a) as so amended (consisting 
of three paragraphs) of section 1819 would 
list, in paragraph (1), the five purposes for 
which a guaranteed loan may be made to an 
eligible veteran: (A) the purchase of a lot on 
which to place a mobile home already owned 
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by the veteran; (B) the purchase of a new or 
used single-wide mobile home; (C) the pur- 
chase of a new or used single-wide mobile 
home together with a lot on which to place 
it; (D) the purchase of a new or used double- 
wide mobile home; or (E) the purchase of a 
new or used double-wide home together with 
a lot on which to place it. These purposes 
are, under current law, stated in subsections 
(a) and (b) of existing section 1819. The 
amended subsection (a) of section 1819 
would also provide, in paragraph (2), that 
any loan for any of these five purposes may 
also contain an appropriate amount to pre- 
pare the lot on which the mobile home is to 
be placed. Similar provisions are, under cur- 
rent law, contained in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of subsection (b) of existing section 1819. 
In addition, the amended subsection (a) of 
section 1819 would specify, in paragraph (3), 
that any loan made for the combined pur- 
chase of a mobile home and a lot on which 
to place it shall be considered as part of one 
loan, but that the transaction may be evi- 
denced by either a single loan instrument 
or separate loan instruments for the purchase 
of the mobile home and for the purchase (and 
preparation) of the lot. 

Subsection (b) (as so amended) (consist- 
ing of two paragraphs) would provide, in 
paragraph (1), that use of entitlement under 
section 1819 shall preclude the use of re- 
maining entitlement for the purchase of an 
additional mobile home until the veteran 
has disposed of the first unit or it has been 
destroyed by fire or other natural hazard. 
There is no comparable provision in current 
law. The amended subsection (b) would also 
provide, in paragraph (2), for restoration 
of chapter 37 eligibility, after the use of en- 
titlement to purchase a mobile home, on 
the same basis as is currently provided for 
in existing section 1802(b) of title 38 for 
restoration of entitlement after the use of 
entitlement to purchase a conventional 
home. Thus, after using entitlement to pur- 
chase a mobile home, a veteran generally 
would have chapter 37 entitlement restored if 
(1) (A) the property that secured the loan 
has been disposed of by the veteran or de- 
stroyed by fire or other natural hazard, and 
(B) the loan has been paid in full or the 
Administrator has been released from lia- 
bility as to the loan, or, if the Administrator 
has suffered a loss on such loan, the loss 
has been paid in full or (2) an eligible vet- 
eran transferee assumed the loan and sub- 
stituted his or her entitlment for the origi- 
nal veteran's, the transferor's, entitlement. 
Under current law, use of a mobile home 
loan guaranty entitlement under existing 
section 1819 precludes the use of housing 
loan guaranty entitlement under any other 
section of chapter 37 until the section 1819 
guaranteed loan has been paid in full (ex- 
isting section 1819(a)); and the mobile 
home loan guaranty entitlement under sec- 
tion 1819 may be restored only once after 
the first guaranteed loan has been repaid in 
full (existing section 1819(g)). 

Clause (3) of section 9 would amend sub- 
section (c) of section 1819 by deleting lan- 
guage made unnecessary by other amend- 
ments made by the Committee bill, and by 
revising provisions relating to the scope of 
loan guaranty under section 1819 and to the 
use of such entitlement after use of chapter 
37 entitlement for the purchase of a conven- 
tional home, as follows: 

Subclause (A) of clause (2) would amend 
paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of section 
1819 by deleting language regarding the pur- 
poses of guaranteed loans which is redun- 
dant in light of the amendments to sub- 
section 1819(a) which would be made by 
clause (1) of this section of the Committee 
bill. 

Subclause (B) of clause (2) would amend 
paragraph (3) of subsection (c) of section 
1819 by providing that the maximum mobile- 
home-loan guaranty shall be $17,500 or 50 
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percent of the loan amount, whichever is 
the lesser. Under current law, the maximum 
guaranty may not exceed 50 percent of the 


Single-wide mobile home 


Double-wide mobile home 


Single-wide mobile home and undeveloped 
lot. 


Double-wide mobile home and undeveloped 
lot. 


Single-wide mobile home and suitably de- 
veloped lot. 

Double-wide mobile home and suitably 
developed lot. 

Undeveloped lot 


Suitably developed lot 
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loan (section 1819(c)); and maximum 
limits are placed on loans which may be 
guaranteed, as follows: 


$12,500 (plus appropriate additional amount 
to cover necessary site preparation of 
already owned lot). 

$20,000 (plus appropriate additional amount 
to cover necessary site preparation of 
already owned lot). 

$20,000 ($12,500 maximum for the mobile 
home, plus additional appropriate amount 
to cover necessary site preparation). 

$27,500 ($20,000 maximum for the mobile 
home, plus additional appropriate amount 
to cover necessary site preparation). 

$20,000 ($12,500 maximum for the mobile 
home). 

$27,500 ($20,000 maximum for the mobile 
home). 

$7,500 (includes amount to cover necessary 
site preparation). 


Thus, the amendment would modify cur- 
rent law so that the structure of the loan 
guaranty program for any of the section 
1819 purposes would become the same as that 
for conventional housing loans: that is, a 
guaranty of a percentage of the loan (up to 
50 percent for section 1819 purposes) up to 
a maximum amount of such guaranty ($17,- 
500 for section 1819 purposes), and would 
differ from the conventional housing loan 
guaranty in the maximum percentage 
amount of the guaranty (60 percent under 
existing section 1803, which the Committee 
bill would not alter) and the maximum 
amount of such guaranty ($25,000 as would 
be provided for under amendments made 
by section 5(2) of the Committee bill). 

Subclause (C) of clause (2) would amend 
subsection (c) of section 1819 by adding a 
new paragraph (4), as follows: 

New paragraph (4) of section 1819 would 
provide that the maximum entitlement 
available to be used under section 1819 shall 
not exceed $17,500; and that the use of chap- 
ter 37 entitlement under section 1810 (guar- 
anty) or 1811 (direct loan) for the purchase 
of conventional housing shall reduce entitle- 
ment under section 1819 for the purchase of 
a mobile home to the same extent that en- 
titlement under section 1810 is reduced to 
less than $17,500. Under current law (section 
1819(a)), a veteran would have to have the 
maximum home loan guaranty available to 
qualify for a mobile-home-loan guaranty. 

Clause (3) of section 9 would amend sub- 
section (d) of section 1819 by deleting (in 
conformity with the amendment made by 
subclause (B) of clause (2) of this section 
of the Committee bill) all language estab- 
lishing and relating to the establishment of 
maximum loans which may be guaranteed, 
and by increasing by 3 years—from 12 years 
and 32 days to 15 years and 32 days—the 
maximum term of years of guaranteed loans 
for the purchase of a lot alone and for the 
— of a single-wide mobile home and 
a lot. 

Clause (4) of section 9 would amend clause 
(4) of subsection (e) of section 1819 by delet- 
ing (in conformity with the amendments 
made by clause (3) of this section of the 
Committee bill deleting from subsection (d) 
of existing section 1819 the maximum 
amounts of guaranteed loans) the reference 
to the maximum limits specified in subsec- 
tion (d) of existing section 1819 on guaran- 
teed loans; and by clarifying that the amount 
of the guaranteed loan may not exceed an 
amount determined to be reasonable and spe- 
cifying the elements of the determination of 
reasonableness, as follows: (A) for the por- 
tion of a loan to purchase a new mobile 
home, such cost factors as the Administrator 
considers proper to take into account; (B) 
for the portion of a loan to purchase a used 


mobile home, the reasonable value of the 
property as determined by the administra- 
tor; (C) for the portion of the loan to pur- 
chase a lot, the reasonable value of the lots 
as determined by the Administrator; and (D) 
for the portion of a loan to cover necessary 
preparation of the site where the mobile 
home will be placed, an appropriate amount 
as determined by the Administrator. 

Clause (5) of section 9 would amend sec- 
tion 1819 by repealing existing subsection (g) 
in its entirety. The subsection to be deleted 
limits restorations of entitlement under sec- 
tion 1819 to a single restoration following 
full repayment of the loan. The amendments 
made by clause (1) of this section of the 
Committee bill provide a new basis for res- 
toration. 

Clause (6) of section 9 would make the 
redesignation of the remaining subsections 
in section 1819 made necessary by the re- 
pealer in clause (5) of this section of the 
Committee bill. 

Clause (7) of section 9 would amend sub- 
section (h) of section 1819 (as redesignated 
by clause (6) of this section), relating to the 
Administrator's inspections of the mobile- 
home manufacturing process and conduct of 
random onsite inspections. The amendments 
would authorize the Administrator to dele- 
gate to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development the responsibility for inspection 
of the manufacturing process of mobile homes 
to be sold to veterans using VA assistance 
under chapter 37, subject to the following 
conditions: (1) acceptance of the delegation 
by the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, (2) a requirement that the VA 
promptly be provided the results of the in- 
spections, and (3) the right of the Adminis- 
trator at any time to withdraw the delega- 
tion, fully or partially. The amendments 
made by this clause would also require, in 
connection with VA random onsite inspec- 
tions of mobile homes purchased by veter- 
ans with assistance under chapter 37, the 
monitoring of safety factors involved in the 
installation of such homes, 

Clause (8) of section 9 would amend sub- 
sections (i), (j), and (1) of section 1819 (as 
redesignated by clause (6) of this section) 
so as to reflect the redesignation of subsec- 
tion (i) thereof as subsection (h), as would 
be made by clause (6) of this section of the 
Committee bill. 

Clause (9) of section 9 would amend sub- 
section (1) of section 1819 (as redesignated 
by clause (g) of this section) so as to re- 
flect the redesignation of subsection (J) 
thereof as subsection (i) thereof, as would 
be made by clause (6) of this section of the 
Committee bill. 


SECTION 10 


Would amend section 906 of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to VA-supplied head- 
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stones and markers, by adding a new sub- 
section (c) at the end thereof, as follows: 
New subsection (c) of section 906 would 
provide that such VA-supplied headstones 
and markers may be made of any material, 
including but not limited to marble, gran- 
ite, bronze, or slate, if the material which is 
requested by the person entitled to make 
such request is determined by the Admin- 
istrator to be cost effective and, when the 
headstone is to be placed in a national ceme- 
tery, esthetically compatible with the ceme- 
tery area. Under current law, there are no 
standards for VA selection of material for 
such headstones and markers and, as a mat- 
ter of practice, the VA supplies only marble, 
granite, or bronze headstones or markers. 
SECTION 11 
Would clarify that none of the provisions 
of the Committee bill, other than the amend- 
ments to title 38, United States Code, provid- 
ing for new spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 (Public Law 93- 
344), shall be deemed to authorize, elther 
directly or indirectly, the enactment of new 
budget authority. 
SECTION 12 
Would provide that the amendments made 
by the act shall be effective October 1, 1978. 
CONCLUSION 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
pending measure would entail the fol- 
lowing costs over the next 5 years, as 
more fully described in the committee 
report excerpts just printed in the REC- 
ORD: $4.4 million for fiscal year 1979; 
$4.2 million for fiscal year 1980; $5.9 
million for fiscal year 1981; $6.5 million 
for fiscal year 1982; and $6.3 million for 
fiscal year 1983. The amount as to fiscal 
year 1979 is within the amounts allo- 
cated to function 700, veterans’ benefits 
and services, in the first concurrent 
resolution on the budget, and the 
amended crosswalk filed by the commit- 
tee pursuant thereto on August 1, 1978. 

Mr. President, in closing, I want to ex- 
press my sincere thanks to my good 
friend from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) for 
his fine assistance as the committee’s 
ranking minority member and to the 
minority counsel, Garner Shriver, and 
assistant minority counsel, Gary Craw- 
ford, for their important contributions. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
thank my able colleague and friend, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Stone), for 
his diligent efforts on this measure as 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, Insurance, and Cemeteries, 
and to his staff member, Thomas Moore, 
for his good work on this bill. 

I would also like to thank committee 
staff members, Bill Brew, Ed Scott, Jon 
Steinberg, Kerry Shortle, Molly Milligan, 
Harold Carter, Terri Morgan, Ann Gar- 
man, Ingrid Post, Mikki Day, Maria 
Hamm, Janice Orr, and the committee’s 
GPO-detailed printers, James MacRae 
and Walter Klingner, for their fine work 
on this legislation. 

(Mrs. ALLEN assumed the chair.) 

Mr, STAFFORD. Madam President, let 
me start by saying that, as always, I 
thoroughly enjoy the opportunity to work 
with the distinguished Senator from 
California (Mr, CRANSTON), the chair- 
man of the committee, and with the 
members of the committee, particularly 
with my dear friend and colleague, Sen- 
ator Hansen of Wyoming; and with the 
staff on both majority and minority 
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sides. Truly it is a bipartisan committee 
that seeks always to serve the veterans 
and the United States. 

I rise in support of H.R. 12028, a bill 
to improve the housing programs of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Through the 
years, Congress has supplied, through 
the Veterans’ Administration, assistance 
to veterans in meeting their housing 
needs. 

H.R. 12028 passed the other body by a 
vote of 373 to 0 on July 17, 1978. The bill 
as recommended by our Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs is similar, 
and I will point out the differences. 

We continue to observe rapidly rising 
costs in the building of homes, both con- 
ventional and mobile. Inflation is as 
great or greater in the housing market 
as in any part of American life today. It 
is important that our committee and the 
Congress continue to review our veter- 
ans’ housing programs to help combat 
inflation and to better serve our veteran 
population. 

The bill before us at this time would 
increase the maximum amount of spe- 
cially adapted housing grants from 
$25,000 to $30,000. Under current law, 
veterans whose service-connected dis- 
abilities preclude their locomotion with- 
out wheelchair or other special devices 
may receive a grant of $25,000 or 50 
percent of the cost of a specially adapted 
home with ramps, handrails, and other 
specifications. The $25,000 amount is not 
sufficient to pay for half of such a spe- 
cially adapted house. Consequently, our 
committee recommends the increase to 
$30,000. The last increase was in 1974, 
and it is time for an increase because of 
the increase in building costs since that 
date. 

The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates this provision will cost $4.4 mil- 
lion for next fiscal year. 

Our bill would reduce from 181 days 
to 90 days, the minimum amount of ac- 
tive duty service required of Vietnam- 
era veterans. The bill would make the 
90-day military service eligibility re- 
quirement for home loan benefits, which 
now apply to World War II and Korean 
Conflict veterans, applicable to the Viet- 
nam era. Eligibility requirements for 
peacetime veterans remains 181 days. 

Another provision of this bill will in- 
crease the maximum loan guaranty en- 
titlement from $17,500 to $25,000. The 
increasing cost of constructing or buy- 
ing homes has certainly affected the 
Government’s guaranty of the home 
mortgage. Consequently not as many 
young veterans have been able to qualify 
for home loans. This proposed change 
should encourage lenders to make Vet- 
erans’ Administration guaranteed loans. 

The Veterans’ Administration started 
its mobile home program in 1970 to assist 
young veterans in obtaining low-cost 
housing. It is interesting to note that 
75 percent of those veterans who have 
obtained mobile home loans under this 
program have been Vietnam-era vet- 
erans. This bill proposes to liberalize the 
mobile home program. 

The bill provides for a loan guaranty 
of $17,500, or 50 percent for the current 
maximum of the amounts of the guaran- 
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teed loans. The bill also increases the 
maximum terms for which loans are 
financed for single-wide mobile homes 
from 12 years to 15 years. It provides for 
the same criteria for restoration of loan 
entitlement as in the conventional hous- 
ing loan program. Under present law, if 
a conventionally constructed home is 
disposed of and the loan is paid in full, 
the entitlement is restored. The bill 
would authorize a veteran to use remain- 
ing loan entitlement when moving from 
a conventional to a mobile home. 

Under the present law, the VA is re- 
quired to inspect the manufacturing 
process of mobile homes as well as to 
conduct random onsite inspections of 
mobile homes purchased by veterans. 
Our bill retains both inspection require- 
ments but permits the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to delegate the inspection of 
the manufacturing process to Housing 
and Urban Development, and there is 
added the requirement to the onsite in- 
spection responsibility for a checking by 
the VA of safety factors relating to the 
installation of mobile homes. We con- 
sider this an important requirement. 

Our Senate committee made a re- 
quirement in its bill now under consid- 
eration that the Administrator of the 
VA investigate the desirability of taking 
an assignment before a loan goes to fore- 
closure. It does not stop a loan going to 
foreclosure, but it would provide for spe- 
cific evaluation of the desirability of an 
assignment. 

Last year in one of the Senate-passed 
bills, provision was proposed for an in- 
creased loan entitlement for veterans for 
the purpose of making energy-conserv- 
ing home improvements. This was not 
accepted by the other body. 


We are now proposing an authoriza- 
tion for the Administrator, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, to set an interest 
rate for loans for energy-related home 
improvements at a higher level than the 
conventional housing loan rate. 

We provide in the bill before us au- 
thority with the Administrator for the 
use of slate for VA-provided headstones 
or memorial markers in addition to mar- 
ble, granite, and bronze as now provided 
in VA regulations. This new authoriza- 
tion would allow the person entitled to 
request a headstone to specify the ma- 
terial providing the Administrator finds 
that it is “cost effective’ and if the 
memorial to be placed in a national cem- 
etery is “esthetically compatible’ with 
the cemetery. 


Current law relative to headstones and 
markers is: 

The Administrator shall furnish, when re- 
quested, appropriate Government headstones 
or markers at the expense of the United 
States for the unmarked graves of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Any individual buried in a national 
cemetery or in a post cemetery. 

(2) Any individual eligible for burial in a 
national cemetery (but not buried there), 
except those persons or classes of persons 
enumerated in section 1002. 


My own State of Vermont produces a 
great amount of granite and marble used 
in the cemeteries of our country and the 
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world. We also have an excellent grade 
of slate. I take no position as to which 
product I favor or prefer, but I do feel 
that a choice should be available to the 
beneficiary under the law. Freedom of 
choice is the issue involved in this 
amendment, providing the cost to the 
Government is competitive and com- 
parable. 

Slate is used extensively in cemeteries 
throughout New England. It has been 
used for headstones and markers in our 
part of the country since before the 
Revolutionary War. Over the years 
headstones and markers have been 
found to be durable, cost-effective, at- 
tractive, and accepted by the public. 

I fail to understand why the use of 
slate as a possible material for Govern- 
ment-provided markers would be ruled 
out and not permitted as a choice. That 
choice—that alternative—should be 
available to those who desire slate for a 
headstone or marker. 

This bill makes a number of needed 
improvements in the laws relating to 
veterans. I urge my colleagues to support 
H.R. 12028. 

Madam President, I yield the floor 
and reserve the remainder of my time on 
the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
add my full support for H.R. 12028. This 
Act will increase the VA specially 
adapted housing grant, for certain dis- 
abled veterans who have suffered the 
loss or loss of use of both lower extrem- 
ities or who have suffered other disabil- 
ities which require the use of a wheel- 
chair or other prosthetic device for 
locomotion, from $25,000 to $30,000. 

The act also reduces the required ac- 
tive-duty service period for Vietnam 
era veterans for the GI home loan guar- 
anty program from 181 days to 90 days 
and will raise the maximum home loan 
guaranty under present law of $17,500 
to $25,000. 

Madam President, H.R. 12028 will also 
enhance the home-buying power of mil- 
lions of veterans across the country by 
significantly improving and revamping 
the mobile home loan program. Under 
the committee bill the maximum mobile 
home loan guaranty would be increased 
to $17,500 or 50 percent of the loan 
amount. Additionally, the bill will in- 
crease the term of years for a loan on a 
single-wide mobile home from 12 to 15 
years, and will make other significant 
improvements in this important pro- 
gram that will render mobile home loans 
more accessible to our Nation’s 30 
million veterans. 


Madam President, I fully support H.R. 
12028 and urge my colleagues to do like- 
wise. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3434 
(Purpose: To amend title 38, United States 

Code, so as to give the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs the authority to limit 
eligibility for education loans to veterans 
and other eligible persons attending high 
tuition institutions and to require repay- 
ment of certain loans over shorter periods 
of time) 


Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, on 
behalf of the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee (Mr. STAFFORD) and my- 
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self, I call up amendment No. 3434 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. CRANS- 
Ton), for himself and Mr. STAFFORD, proposes 
an amendment numbered 3434: 

On page 24, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 


Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 


with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 24, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 12. Section 1798 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

“(1) amending subsection (a) by insert- 
ing before the period ‘and criteria established 
under subsection (g) of this section’. 

“(2) amending subsection (e) (3) to read 
as follows: ‘The Administrator shall report 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress on February 1 of each year the results 
of the continuing review required by sub- 
section (g) of this section, the cumulative 
and most recent twelve-month default ex- 
perience (broken down with the maximum 
feasible detail and specifying the default 
experience and default rate at each educa- 
tional institution along with a comparison of 
the collective default experience and default 
rate at all such institutions, separately with 
respect to loans made under this section the 
repayment of which is accelerated under 
section 1682A of this title and loans made 
under this section the repayment of which 
is not so accelerated), and any steps being 
taken or proposed to be taken to reduce de- 
fault rates.’; and 

“(3) inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(g) The Administrator shall conduct, on 
& continuing basis, a review of the default 
experience with respect to education loans 
made under this subchapter. On the basis of 
information developed in the course of that 
review, and for the purpose of insuring that 
approvals of loans made under this subchap- 
ter are based on financial need directly re- 
lated to the costs of education, the Admin- 
istrator, notwithstanding the provisions of 
this subchapter, is authorized to apply cri- 
teria, established in regulations prescribed 
after opportunity for public comment, to 
limit eligibility for loans made under this 
subchapter and to reduce the loan repay- 
ment period in connection with certain types 
of loans. Such eligibility criteria may pre- 
scribe & minimum amount of tuition and 
fees which an eligible veteran or eligible per- 
son must be obligated to pay in order to be 
eligible for a loan under this subchapter 
(except that any such criterion shall not 
apply to loans made as a result of exercise 
of the delimiting period extension provided 
for in section 1662(a)(2) of this title.'”. 


Redesignate section 12 as section 13. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, 
the purpose of our amendment is to 
amend title 38, United States Code, in 
order to give the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs the authority to establish 
and apply criteria for VA education loan 
eligibility, first, to limit such eligibility 
to veterans and other eligible persons 
attending educational institutions with 
high rates of tuition and fees and, sec- 
ond, to require repayment of certain 
loans—especially small loans—earlier 
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than the approximately 11!2-year period 
provided by current law. 

Madam President, the VA education 
loan program was originally enacted in 
1974, in the Vietnam Era veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1974, Public 
Law 93-508, as subchapter III of chap- 
ter 36 of title 38, United States Code. 
Amendments were made affecting the 
program in both the Vietnam Era Vet- 
erans Education and Employment Assist- 
ance Act of 1976, Public Law 94-502, and 
the GI Bill Improvement Act of 1977, 
Public Law 95-202. 

Under current law, veterans and other 
persons receiving assistance under the 
GI bill who are enrolled on at least a 
half-time basis in a course leading to a 
standard college degree or in a course, 
of longer than 6 months duration, lead- 
ing to a professional or vocational ob- 
jective are eligible for VA education 
loans. Specifically, the law provides in 
section 1798(b) (2) of title 38 that eli- 
gibility for and the amount of a loan 
needed by a veteran or other eligible 
person—up to $2,500 per year—are to be 
determined by subtracting the total 
amount of the individual’s financial re- 
sources from the actual cost of attend- 
ance. The total amount of financial re- 
sources is defined to include adjusted 
annual income, cash assets, and other 
financial assistance available to the in- 
dividual. Actual cost of attendance 
means charges for tuition, fees, room 
and board, books, and other reasonable 
expenses related to attendance at the in- 
stitution in which the individual is en- 
rolled. 

Under the provisions of section 1798 
(d) (1), the loan must be repaid within 
a period beginning 9 months after the 
date the borrower ceases to be at least a 
half-time student for 9 months and end- 
ing 10 years and 9 months after such 
date. 

Madam President, on May 11, 1978, 
the General Accounting Office issued a 
report entitled “Improvements Needed in 
VA’s Education Loan Program.” This re- 
port cited VA data as indicating that 
“as of December 31, 1977, 44 percent of 
all matured loans were in default.” Sub- 
sequently, the VA, after collecting the 
necessary data to compute the default 
rate properly, calculated the default 
rate to be 46.1 percent as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1977. I note that this has improved 
somewhat for the first quarter of 1978, 
and the most recent rate of default is 
39.8 percent. But that is still a disgrace- 
ful figure, Mr. President. 

Our amendment would carry out both 
of the GAO report recommendations for 
legislative action. 

Specifically, Madam President, the 
GAO recommended that the Congress 
amend the VA education loan program 
authorizing legislation to “Give the 
administrator the authority to: 

“Limit program eligibility to veterans 
attending high tuition institutons; and 

“Require repayment of small loans 
over less than 10 years.” Our amendment 
would give the Administrator this au- 
thority to exercise in consideration of 
two factors: The detection of any par- 
ticular patterns of defaults by the Ad- 
ministrator in the course of continuing 
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reviews of education-loan default ex- 
perience and the necessity to exercise 
that authority in order to assure that 
education loans are based on financial 
need directly related to the costs of edu- 
cation. 


Madam President, I am greatly 
alarmed by this high rate of default on 
VA education as are a number of my col- 
leagues, including the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on HUD- 
Independent Agencies (Mr. PRoxMIRE). 

Madam President, on July 31, in con- 
nection with the markup of the HUD 
Independent Agencies Appropriations 
Act for fiscal year 1979, H.R. 12936, the 
provision, offered by Senator PROXMIRE 
at the subcommittee markup, that 
would limit payments out of the VA edu- 
cation loan fund to students in institu- 
tions which have tuition and fees in ex- 
cess of $700 per year. I opposed this 
limitation for a number of reasons, and 
wrote Senator Proxmire on July 21 in 
that regard. I ask unanimous consent 
that my letter to him be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1978. 

Hon. WILLIAM PRoxMIRE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations 
jor HUD and Independent Agencies, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: It is my understanding that the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for HUD 
and Independent Agencies has under con- 
sideration a recommendation with respect 
to readjustment benefits administered by the 
VA under the GI Bill which would reduce 
the amount of fiscal year 1979 appropria- 
tions from $2,193,300,000—the amount re- 
quested by the Administration and approved 
by the House—to $2,144,000,000. This $49.3 
million reduction would, as I understand it, 
be accompanied by a provision in the bill 
limiting education loans to students in in- 
stitutions with tuition and fees in excess of 
$700 a year. This apparently derives from a 
recommendation made by the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) in its report of May 11, 
1978, entitled “Improvements Needed in 
VA's Education{al] Loan Program", that the 
Congress should amend the authorizing leg- 
islation to give the Administrator the au- 
thority to “limit program eligibility to vet- 
erans attending high tuition institutions in 
accordance with congressional intent as 
stated in the legislative history. .. ." 

As you are aware, Bill, the Veterans and 
Dependents Education Loan Program was 
originally enacted in 1974, in the Vietnam 
Era Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-508), as subchapter 
III of chapter 36 of title 38, United States 
Code. Amendments were made affecting the 
program in both the Vietnam Era Veterans 
Education and Employment Assistance Act 
of 1976 (Public Law 94-502) and the GI Bill 
Improvement Act of 1977 (Public Law 95- 
202). 

Specifically, the law provides in section 
1798(b) (2), title 38, U.S.C., that eligibility 
for and the amount of a loan needed by a 
veteran or other eligible person is deter- 
mined by subtracting the total amount of 
the individual's financial resources from the 
actual cost of attendance. The total amount 
of financial resources is defined to include 
adjusted annual income, cash assets, and 
other financial assistance available to the 
individual, Actual cost of attendance means 
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charges for tuition, fees, room and board, 
books, and other reasonable expenses related 
to attendance at the institution in which the 
individual is enrolled. 

I am greatly concerned about this pro- 
posed recommendation for a number of rea- 
sons. First, I believe it was never the Con- 
gressional intent to limit eligibility to these 
loans to only veterans attending high-cost 
institutions. Rather, although the Senate 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs report ac- 
companying the Vietnam Era Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1974 (S. Rept. 
No. 93-907) noted the Committee's interest 
in veterans attending certain higher cost in- 
stitutions, a full review of the legislative 
history indicates that it was the Committee’s 
intent that all veterans enrolled in programs 
of education have access to adequate 
resources to ald them in meeting the costs 
of obtaining their education. Indeed, the 
Committee report noted that the program 
was designed “to provide a resource beyond 
the high-cost, limited, commercial credit 
sources to which the veteran is often forced 
to turn. .. .” It should be emphasized that 
the Committee deliberately patterned the 
language authorizing the VA loan program 
after the authority for HEW student loan 
programs which are not limited to students 
in high-cost institutions. Furthermore, 
although reports accompanying the 1976 
and 1977 amendments cited by the GAO Re- 
port (S. Rept. No. 94-1243 and H. Rept. No. 
94-586) referenced the loan program as a 
means of providing access to high-cost insti- 
tutions in leu of tuition assistance allow- 
ances, this reference should not be inter- 
preted to mean that the Congress intended 
that only veterans enrolled in high-cost 
institutions should have access to such 
loans. 

Second, I note that on May 12, 1978, the 
VA issued DVB Circular 20-78-28, “Veterans 
Administration Education Loan Processing”. 
This Circular provides guidelines to ensure 
the integrity of the VA education loan pro- 
gram, including specification of the income 
and expenses to be taken into consideration, 
expenses to be specifically excluded, controls 
relating to repayments, and other items 
which the VA expects will significantly im- 
prove the efficient operation of the program. 

These guidelines, which have been de- 
veloped by the VA in response to the high 
rate of VA education loan defaults (39.8 per- 
cent as of the most recent report for the 
month of March), exclude consideration of 
non-education-related expenses (such as car 
loan payments and credit-card debts) in 
determining the individual's need for a Joan, 
thereby more closely—and, in my view, 
appropriately—restricting eligibility for the 
VA education loan program. 

Although I share your concern at the high 
rates of these defaults, I believe the imple- 
mentation of these new guidelines is a more 
equitable means of ensuring the integrity 
of the program. Indeed, even a program of 
education with tuition and fees totaling 
less than $700 may be out of reach for cer- 
tain economically disadvantaged veterans 
and dependents without other resources. At 
the very least, I believe that these guide- 
lines need to be tested in practice to see what 
effect they have in curbing abuses prior to 
the imposition of any recommendation along 
the lines suggested by the GAO. 

Third, last year, in the GI Bill Improve- 
ment Act of 1977, the Congress approved a 
modified extension of the 10-year delimiting 
period for GI Bill educational benefits which 
makes veterans and dependents enrolled in 
programs of higher education on a full-time 
basis at the time of their 10-year delimiting 
date eligible for VA educational loans dur- 
ing the 11th and 12th years following the es- 
tablishment of their eligibility for GI Bill 
benefits. You may recall that this provision 
was enacted in lieu of a proposal which 
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Senator Durkin and I made and which the 
Senate approved for reduced amounts of GI 
Bill educational benefits during the 11th and 
12th years. The imposition of such a recom- 
mendation as your Subcommittee is con- 
sidering would severely damage the operation 
and purposes of this modified extension 
which relies on the VA education loan 
program. 

Fourth, with respect to the GAO report, I 
note that it recommended that the Adminis- 
trator be given the authority to limit the 
program in this fashion. Action by the Ap- 
propriations Committee to mandate that 
loans be made only to those in high cost 
institutions does not give the Administrator 
the discretionary authority 

Finally, I must point out that I believe this 
would be an instance where the Appropria- 
tions Committee is exercising authority 
which properly belongs to the authorizing 
committee. 

I regret very much the delay in commu- 
nicating my concerns to you. I thank you for 
your attention, and I would urge you, in your 
capacity as Chairman of the Subcommittee, 
to reconsider the Subcommittee's recom- 
mendation in light of these concerns. 

With warm regards, 

Cordially, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, 
during consideration of H.R. 12936 on 
Friday, the Senate accepted Amendment 
No. 3430—offered by Senator Stafford 
and myself—to strike the limitation. I 
indicated at that time that when H.R. 
12028 was considered by the Senate, I 
would offer the amendment now pending 
before the Senate as an alternative 
means of taking corrective action in light 
of the GAO’s recommendations to the 
Congress. 

Madam President, the GAO recom- 
mended only that the VA have the au- 
thority to limit loans to high-cost insti- 
tutions; the provision now struck from 
H.R. 12936 would have given the VA no 
other option. It would have imposed an 
arbitrary limit as a matter of law. 

Madam President, I believe that it 
would be unwise to limit the Administra- 
tor in this fashion. This is especially true 
because the cost of education and the 
need for additional financial resources 
cannot truly be measured solely in terms 
of the cost of tuition and fees. The VA, 
in its response to the GAO report, cited 
four other factors that bear more heavily 
on the VA loan participation rate: First, 
the availability of other student loans; 
second, the availability of part-time jobs; 
third, the cost of living; and fourth, eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Our amendment today, by requiring 
that the administrator conduct an on- 
going review of the VA education loan 
default rate, is designed to assure that 
no eligible veteran or eligible person who 
is truly in need of assistance will be re- 
fused consideration for that assistance 
based solely on the cost of his or her tui- 
tion. It does, however, give the adminis- 
trator the authority to limit eligibility 
in instances where particular patterns of 
default rates are evident and where it is 
necessary to do so in order to assure that 
approvals of education loans are based on 
financial need directly related to the 
costs of education. I believe eligibility for 
VA education loans must be truly needs- 
based and the cost of tuition and fees is 
not the only factor to take into account. 
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It is important to note, Madam Presi- 
dent, one exemption provided in our 
amendment from any such limitation 
established by the Administrator. Under 
current law, eligible individuals have en- 
titlement to up to 45 months of educa- 
tional assistance benefits that ceases at 
the end of 10 years from the date the 
individual first became eligible for these 
benefits. Public Law 95-202, enacted last 
year, provided for a limited extension of 
the delimiting date under which persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis at the time 
their delimiting date passes are eligible 
for 2 additional years of VA education 
loans of up to $2,500 per year. Our 
amendment would exempt from any Ad- 
ministrator imposed limitations on mini- 
mum amounts of tuition and fees or 
shorter repayment periods those loans 
made to eligible individuals pursuant to 
this delimiting date extension because 
these individuals are not in receipt of any 
GI bill educational assistance allowances 
during the extension period. 

Madam President, I would like to note 
for the record that, following receipt 
of the draft GAO report, the VA itself 
moved auickly to develop and implement 
new guidelines to insure the integrity of 
the educational loan program. On 
May 12, 1978, the VA issued DVB Circu- 
lar 20-78-28, “Veterans Administration 
Educational Loan Processing,” specifying 
the income and expenses to be taken into 
consideration, expenses to be specifically 
excluded, controls relating to repay- 
ments, and other items which the VA 
expects will significantly improve the 
efficient operation of the program. These 
guidelines exclude consideration of non- 
education-related expenses—such as car 
loan payments and credit-card debts— 
in determining the individual’s need for 
a loan, thereby more closely restricting 
eligibility for the VA education loan pro- 
gram. 

Madam President, these guidelines re- 
flect a number of the other recommenda- 
tions made by the GAO in its report. I 
am hopeful that both the actions already 
taken by the VA in this area and the ac- 
tions that this amendment would au- 
thorize the Administrator to take will 
assure that the VA education loan pro- 
gram will function in a much more re- 
sponsible manner in the future in terms 
of the cost to the taxpayer, but yet be 
responsive to the needs of individuals re- 
ceiving assistance under the GI bill. 
Madam President, as chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I intend to 
monitor very closely the VA’s progress in 
this regard. 

I urge the Senate to approve amend- 
ment No. 3434. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Madam President, I 
join the Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON) in urging the adoption of the 
amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ail 
remaining time having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Madam President, I 
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move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, 
the Chair has ruled that the motion to 
lay on the table has carried? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1607 
(Purpose: Amend title 38, United States 

Code, to authorize a program of assistance 

to States for the establishment, expan- 

sion, improvement, and maintenance of 
veteran's cemeteries) 

Mr. HANSEN. Madam President, to- 
day, I am submitting an amendment to 
the Veterans’ Housing Improvement 
Act of 1978, H.R. 12028, which will 
amend title 38, United States Code to 
authorize a program of assistance to 
States for the establishment, expansion, 
improvement, and maintenance of vet- 
erans’ cemeteries. 

This measure, Madam President, will 
authorize appropriations of $5 million 
for the fiscal year beginning October 1, 
1978, and $5 million for each of the 4 
succeeding fiscal years. These Federal 
funds will be used on a 65/35 cost- 
sharing ratio with the States for eligible 
cemetery projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moyninan). Will the Senator send his 
amendment to the desk? 


The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
for himself, Mr. THurRMOND, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. STONE, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. DECoNcINI Mr. WALLOp, Mr. GARN, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 


LAXALT, Mr. MELCHER, Mr, Younc, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. MCCLURE, and Mr. GRIFFIN, pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
1607: 

On page 24, between lines 2 and 3—— 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 24, between lines 2 and 3 insert 
a new section as follows: 

Sec. 12. Chapter 24 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sections: 


“§ 1008. Aid to States for establishment, ex- 
pansion, and improvement of vet- 
erans’ cemeteries 


“(a) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year commenc- 
ing October 1, 1978, and $5,000,000 for each 
of the four succeeding fiscal years. Subject 
to the conditions set forth in subsection 
(b) of this section, sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this section shall be used for mak- 
ing grants to any State which submits and 
has approved by the Administrator, appli- 
cations for assistance in establishing, ex- 
panding, or improving veterans’ cemeteries 
owned by a State. 


“(b) The amount granted to any State 
for the purposes of subsection (a) shall be 
subject to the following conditions: 

“(1) No State may receive a grant or 
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grants in any fiscal year in excess of 20 per 
centum of the total amount appropriated 
for that fiscal year. 

(2) The amount granted to a State shall 
not under any circumstances exceed 65 per 
centum of the total value of the land and 
improvements. 

“(3) Insofar as a grant made to a State is 
concerned, the total value of the land, which 
the State already owns and dedicates to such 
purpose at the time of the grant, may be 
considered in determining the amount of 
the State’s contribution. However, the value 
of such land may only be considered once. 

“(4) Where the cost of improvements is 
less than 65 per centum of the total value 
of the land and improvements, as deter- 
mined pursuant to paragraph (3) above, 
the amount granted to a State shall not 
exceed the actual cost of the improvements 
and no future credit for the difference will 
be established. 

“(c) Any grant made under subsection 
(a) to any State for establishing a cemetery 
for veterans shall be made on condition that 
the establishment of such cemetery shall 
conform to such standards and guidelines 
relating to site selection, planning, and con- 
struction as the Administrator shall prescribe, 
by regulation, taking into account such 
standards and guidelines, including those 
provided for in section 1004(b), (c), and 
(d) of this title as are applicable to the 
National Cemetery System. 

“(d) Grants under this section shall be 
made on such other terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed in regulations by the 
Administrator. 

“(e) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall remain 
available until the end of the second fiscal 
year following the fiscal year for which they 
are appropriated. 


“§ 1009. Payments to States for the inter- 
ment of veterans and mainte- 
nance of States veterans’ ceme- 
teries 


“(a) For the calendar year 1979 and each 
calendar year thereafter the Administrator 
may pay to any State upon application there- 
for in such form and containing such infor- 
mation as he may prescribe (1) an amount 
equal to 65 per centum of the reasonable cost 
of interment incurred by such State, such 
amount not to exceed $150 for each eligible 
person interred in a State veterans’ cemetery 
during that year, and (2) an amount equal 
to 65 per centum of the reasonable cost of 
perpetual care maintenance, and such 
amount not to exceed $40 for each eligible 
person interred in a State veterans’ cemetery 
during that year. 

“(b) Payment of funds to any State under 
subsection (a) for the maintenance of any 
cemetery for veterans shall be made on con- 
dition that such cemetery be maintained in 
conformity with such standards and guide- 
lines as the Administrator shall prescribe by 
regulation, taking into account such stand- 
ards and guidelines as are applicable to the 
National Cemetery System. 

‘(c) The Administrator shall, prior to 
September 30, 1979, and biennially there- 
after, conduct a survey to determine the rea- 
sonable cost of interment and perpetual care 
maintenance for the purposes of payment 
under subsection (a) of this section. 

“(d) Payments under this section shall be 
made on such other terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed in regulations by the Ad- 
ministrator.”’; and 

(2) inserting at the end of the table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter— 
“1008. Aid to State for establishment, ex- 

pansion, and improvement of veter- 
ans’ cemeteries. 

“1009. Payments to States for the inter- 
ment of veterans and maintenance 
of State veterans’ cemeteries.”’. 

On page 24, line 3, strike out “Src. 12” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 13". 
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Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s share will be 65 
percent. The VA has estimated the first- 
year cost to be about $5 million, increas- 
ing thereafter to approximately $8 mil- 
lion in the fifth year. 

I am pleased to have as cosponsors 
Senators STAFFORD, THURMOND, MATSU- 
NAGA, RANDOLPH, DECONCINI, WALLOP, 
GARN, GOLDWATER, STEVENS, CANNON, 
LAXALT, MELCHER, YOUNG, RIEGLE, Mc- 
CLURE, GRIFFIN, and STONE. 

I would especially commend and 
thank our colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, STROM 
THuRMOND, for his tremendous assist- 
ance in support of this amendment and 
in advancing the principle of this 
amendment during committee consid- 
eration. I would also express apprecia- 
tion for the excellent help of a former 
minority counsel member of our Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, James Me- 
dina, who spent a great amount of time 
and effort in drafting the original bill 
from which this amendment was taken. 

Mr. President, this legislation has been 
considered by the Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and discussion pre- 
viously has taken place on the Senate 
floor regarding the merits of this bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks, a copy of 
my statement, as amended, regarding 
my introduction of this bill on May 18, 
1977, be placed in the Recorp for the 
benefit of my colleagues. I believe that 
these remarks will outline the merits 
and impact of this bill upon States and 
the thousands of veterans that reside 
therein. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT 

This bill implements, in part, the study 
made by the Veterans’ Administration at the 
direction of Congress in Public Law 93-43, 
the National Cemeteries Act of 1973. 

This bill would: 

First. Authorize a program of assistance 
to the States for the establishment, expan- 
sion, improvement, and maintenance of 
States veterans’ cemeteries. 

Second. Establish a cost-sharing ratio of 
65/35 for any one or any combination of the 
projects stated above, the 65 percent part 
of the ratio being the VA's contribution. 
Insofar as the grant made to the States is 
concerned for establishing, expanding, or 
improving veterans cemeteries, the total 
value of the land owned by the States and 
dedicated for such purpose may be con- 
sidered in determining the amount of the 
State’s contribution. The costs incurred for 
the interment and perpetual care mainte- 
nance would also be shared at a ratio of 65/ 
35 but the VA's contribution would be 
limited to $150 per interment and $40 in 
maintenance costs for each eligible person 
interred in the cemetery during the year. 

Third. Require any cemeteries established 
under this program to conform to the stand- 
ards and guidelines applicable to the Na- 
tional Cemetery System. 

Fourth. Authorize appropriations of $5 
million for the fiscal year beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1978, and $5 million for each of the 
4 succeeding fiscal years. 

Mr. President, the different governing 
bodies of our Nation have, in the past, shown 
a willingness to shoulder a measure of re- 
sponsibility for the burial of veterans. A 
great majority of the States provide some 
assistance, financial or in kind, for veterans 
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burials. The most common benefit is a burial 
allowance, provided by the State or a par- 
ticular subdivision thereof. Other benefits 
provided are the furnishing of burial plot, 
care, maintenance, and decoration of vet- 
erans’ graves. 

One of the underlying considerations in 
passage of the National Cemeteries Act of 
1973, Public Law 93-43, was fulfillment of 
the veteran’s desire to be buried with his 
comrades-in-arms, those with whom he 
shared the hazards and vicissitudes of war- 
time service, and with whom he continued 
his association after the wars through mem- 
bership in veterans’ organizations. Many 
veterans were unable to fulfill this desire for 
different reasons. Two of the reasons are a 
national cemetery did not exist in a suf- 
ficiently close proximity, or the national 
cemetery in their State was full. 

The National Cemetery System study I 
mentioned reaffirmed the lack of sufficient 
gravesites at national cemeteries, and the 
need for more veterans’ cemeteries. The Vet- 
erans' Administration recognized the prob- 
lem and embarked on a program to alleviate 
the insufficient gravesites. Criteria was es- 
tablished under which it could be deter- 
mined in what areas new cemeteries should 
be established. I would like to submit, for 
the Recorp, its statement of criteria: 

“1. Location—The land should be located 
as close as possible to the density of veteran 
population in the region under consideration. 

“2. Availability—The land should be avail- 
able at no cost to national-cemeteries appro- 
priations if possible. 

“3. Size—Sufficient acreage should be 
available to provide gravesites for estimated 
needs to the year 2000 but not less than 500 
acres, since the cemetery is for the entire 
region. 

“4. Accessibility—The site should be read- 
ily accessible by highways, railroads, and/or 
other public transportation. 

“5. Topography—The land should range 
from comparatively level to rolling and mod- 
erately hilly terrain. Rugged contours cut 
by erosion are unsuitable since development 
and maintenance costs would be excessive 
and grave areas would be inaccessible to 
elderly and infirm visitors. The land should 
not be subject to flooding. Means of dis- 
posing of storm water should be available. 

“6. Water table—The water table should 
be lower than seven feet. 

“7, Soil requirement—The soil should be 
free from rock, muck, quicksand, or other 
materials that would hamper the economi- 
cal excavation of graves by normal hand- 
methods. In general, the soil should meet 
the standards of good agricultural land that 
is capable of supporting lawns, shrubs, and 
trees with normal care and without the ad- 
dition of topsoil.” 

“8, Utilities—Gas and electricity should be 
available. 

“9. Water supply—An adequate supply of 
water at moderate cost is essential. 

Mr. President, the 500-acre figure men- 
tioned for size is for a regional cemetery. A 
State veteran's cemetery could be consider- 
ably smaller such as 100 to 150 acres. 


Based on this criteria and on the ad- 
vice and recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee on Cemeteries and Memorials, 
the Veterans’ Administration determined 
that five new cemeteries would be estab- 
lished at the following locations: 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Calif. 

Otis Air Force Base, Bourne, Mass. 

Indiantown Gap, Harrisburg area, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Marine Corps Base, Quantico, Va. 

Naval installation, Calverton, N.Y. 

As expected, these cemeteries are being 
built on a regional basis where the greatest 
demand exists. However, there is demand for 
veterans’ cemeteries in other parts of the 
country. For example, the following 14 
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States presently do not have a national 
cemetery: Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode Is- 
land, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

In addition, the following nine States have 
national cemeteries, but the cemeteries are 
full. This is tantamount to having no ceme- 
tery at all. 

Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Maine, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
California—only cremated space. 

It should also be noted that some States 
have a national cemetery but the veterans of 
that State feel it is inadequate. This is to 
say that many veterans feel that unless the 
cemetery is within a certain radius of the 
home of the decedent, the family may indeed 
prefer a private cemetery closer to home, 

Mr. President, because of the reasons I 
have stated, many veterans have been de- 
nied the honor and privilege of being buried 
alongside their comrades. 

Enactment of this bill would make it pos- 
sible for States and the Federal Government 
to share its mutual obligation toward veter- 
ans in this respect. 

The interests of the States in such pro- 
grams is clearly established by the unilateral 
action taken by most States some assistance 
in the burial of veteran. 

The proposed program for assistance to 
the States would furnish an impetus to 
States to undertake further participation in 
meeting the burial needs of veterans. 

The establishment of States veterans’ 
cemeteries would complement those ceme- 
teries already established or planned for the 
National Cemetery System and make it pos- 
sible for every veteran, who so desires, to be 
buried with this comrades-in-arms in a 
cemetery in his home State. 


Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. Let me first yield to my 
colleague (Mr. STAFFORD). 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the distin- 
guished author of the amendment, Mr. 
President, and I shall support the 
amendment. I properly should since it 
has been pointed out that I am a cospon- 
sor of the amendment and the bill on 
which the amendment is based. 

Mr. President, I support the Hansen 
amendment and remind all of you that 
this amendment is the same as S. 1556 
which was introduced by Senator Han- 
SEN on May 18, 1977. At that time, I 
joined along with a number of our col- 
leagues in the sponsoring of this legis- 
lation for a program of assistance to 
States for veterans’ cemeteries. 

The bill carries out the study made 
by the Veterans’ Administration at the 
direction of Congress in the 93d Con- 
gress. 

For a number of years bills have been 
introduced in both the House and Sen- 
ate for the establishment of additional 
veterans’ cemeteries. Several such bills 
have been introduced during this 95th 
Congress. There is indeed considerable 
interest in the establishment, expansion, 
improvement, and maintenance of vet- 
erans’ cemeteries. 

The national cemetery system study 
submitted on January 21, 1974, to the 
Congress affirmed the lack of sufficient 
gravesites at national cemeteries and 
the need for more veterans’ cemeteries. 
The Veterans’ Administration has rec- 
ognized the problem and a program has 
been started. The proposed legislation 
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would authorize grants for establish- 
ment, expansion, and improvement of 
State veterans cemeteries with pay- 
ments to assist in defraying the cost, and 
make it possible for the States and the 
Federal Government to share their 
mutual obligation toward veterans. 

There are 14 States that do not have 
a national cemetery. My home State of 
Vermont is one of those. There are nine 
States with national cemeteries but those 
cemeteries are full. 

There is a strong desire among vet- 
erans to have a final resting place with- 
in their home States and be buried with 
their comrades-in-arms. Under the pres- 
ent system, there is a geographic mal- 
distribution of national cemeteries. Vet- 
erans and their families are quite often 
confronted with a difficult choice. They 
must forego possible burial in a national 
cemetery, or leave their home State for 
burial in a far-distant place. 

Undoubtedly most of us would prefer 
the establishment of a national cemetery 
in each individual State within the na- 
tional cemetery system. This is appar- 
ently not possible at this time. A Fed- 
eral-State partnership in which the Fed- 
eral Government would provide 65 per- 
cent of the costs in establishing and 
maintaining the veterans’ cemeteries 
merits our consideration and support. 

T yield the floor to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. May I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
would like to speak in support of Sena- 
tor HANSEN’s amendment to authorize a 
program of assistance to States for the 
establishment, expansion, improvement, 
and maintenance of veterans’ cemeteries. 

In 1974, and again in 1975, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration included this pro- 
posal in its budget. Congress, unfortu- 
nately, deleted the request. Available 
space in neighboring States is no argu- 
ment if that space is too distant from 
veterans and their families. Surveys 
show veterans and their survivors prefer 
burial sites within a 75-mile radius of 
their residences. Distances greater than 
that work a hardship by making it dif- 
ficult and often impossible for individ- 
uals to visit the gravesite. 

Arizona is one of only nine States with 
a national cemetery, but aside from 
space for cremations, that cemetery is 
closed. My original intent was to pro- 
pose an amendment to provide a new na- 
tional cemetery in Arizona. With its high 
proportion of retired military veterans, 
there is an urgent need for veterans’ 
cemetery facilities. However, on recon- 
sideration, 1 chose to join with Senator 
HAnsEN in supporting this amendment, 
because I believe it will provide the nec- 
essary impetus and assistance to the 
State program presently underway. 

Arizona, together with Maine and 
Maryland, is one of the first States to 
have an active veterans’ cemetery pro- 
gram. In 1976, because of nonavailabil- 
itv of space in Arizona’s national cem- 
etery, the State of Arizona authorized 
the development of a parcel of land to 
be used as a veterans’ cemetery, and on 
November 11, 1978, the Arizona Veter- 
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ans Memorial Cemetery will be dedi- 
cated. 

The interest of these three States in 
their veterans is manifested in their uni- 
lateral action to furnish assistance in 
the burial of veterans. The amendment 
being considered here today will pro- 
vide further incentive to States seeking 
to meet this need. Matching Federal 
funds will enable more States to follow 
suit. 

In addition, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp the remarks in sup- 
port of this amendment from Comdr. 
James J. Murphy, Jr., of the Arizona 
Department of the Disabled American 
Veterans. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Department of Arizona, June 9, 1978. 
U.S. Senator ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman, U.S, Senate Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee, Washington D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CRANSTON: First of all, may 
I express my sincere appreciation for your 
invitation to attend the hearings to be held 
in Washington on June 16, 1978, on S. 1556, 
for certainly the legislation is very near and 
dear to my heart: However, I find the dif- 
ficulty in attending the hearing insur- 
mountable at the present time. Therefore, I 
would respectfully request that you enter in- 
to the record the following statement on 
behalf of all Veterans of Arizona and their 
survivors, living or deceased. 

Honorable Senators and Members of The 
Congress of The United States: 

1, Arizona has sought a National Cemetery 
within its borders through more than forty 
years, using every possible approach and 
meeting only utter frustration: We have 
memorialized the Congress through our leg- 
islature year in and year out: We have had 
our Congressional Delegation introduce bills 
before the Congress in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives repeatedly: We 
have authored resolutions and guided them 
through the nationally chartered Veterans 
Organizations with adoption at all levels, all 
to no avail. 

2. Finally, in complete desperation, we of 
the Veterans organizations in 1971 formed a 
non-profit corporation to seek land suitable 
to the purpose, to offer to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in hopes that they might see fit 
to consider the establishment of a National 
Cemetery in Arizona if we provided the land 
and the site: And we took heart when the 
National Cemetery Act of 1973 was enacted, 
which provides in part: “That the Veterans 
Administration was authorized to acquire 
additional land by purchase, gift, donation. 
etc., for the creation of National Cemeteries 
in the states.” We quickly directed the offer 
of 640 acres of land in Northeast Phoenix 
for an Arizona National Cemetery. As re- 
cently as February of this year 1978, we again 
offered to the Veterans Administration, at 
their suggestion, a 17.2 (seventeen and two/ 
tenths) acres of land, which comprises the 
first phase of our Arizona Veterans Memorial 
Cemetery, and received a rejection which in 
effect stated that the Veterans Administra- 
tion was “locked in" to the regional concept 
of National Cemeteries, and we consider this 
as rank discrimination against the Veteran 
or Arizona and the twelve other states who 
do not as yet have a National Cemetery with- 
in the borders of their resnvective state. 

3. Arizona’s more than 300.000 Veterans 
and their families are certainly entitled to 
the Federal benefit of a National Cemetery 
on an equitable basis with the Veterans of 
states currently having a National Cemetery, 
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and S 1556 will assist towards that end in- 
asmuch as our Veterans organizations peti- 
tioned the Legislature in 1975 for the estab- 
lishment of an Arizona Veterans Memorial 
Cemetery and which will become a reality on 
Veterans Day, November 11, 1978, with ap- 
proximately $200,000.00 advanced by the 
State of Arizona, and more than $60,000.00 in 
trust and pledged by the individual Veterans 
and Veteran organizations of the State of 
Arizona. It seems only in justice that the 
Federal Government should be contributing 
for a Federal benefit already available to 
more than two-thirds of the states. 

4. Arizona has seventeen Congressional 
Medal of Honor Recipients most of whom are 
buried in private cemeteries simply because 
their beloved survivors could not afford the 
expense of traveling to another state for vis- 
itation to his final resting place. We feel that 
whether a Veteran enlisted from California, 
Illinois, New York or Arizona, he should be 
entitled to equal access to a Federal benefit 
and certainly S. 1556 would go a long ways 
toward equalizing the burial benefit for Ari- 
zona Veterans and twelve other states cur- 
rently without benefit of a National Ceme- 
tery. 

5. Finally, and in conclusion, Honorable 
Members of the U.S. Senate, we the Veterans 
of Arizona and the survivors of those Veter- 
ans who have made the supreme sacrifice 
most sincerely urge your support of S. 1556 
which will enable us in a large measure to 
establish within the boundaries of our state 
a shrine dedicated to those who served this 
nation in her hour of need and which will 
proudly commemorate that service, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jim MURPHY, 
Past Department Commander, 
Disabled American Veterans. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the cemetery amend- 
ment offered by my colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming, Mr. 
HANSEN, and myself. I was a cosponsor 
of the original bill (S. 1556) which con- 
stitutes the text of this amendment. I 
am hopeful that passage of this provi- 
sion will make possible the beginning of 
a program whereby each State may have 
a cemetery in which its own vetcrans 
can be buried. 

The amendment would authorize the 
appropriations of $5 million for the fiscal 
year commencing October 1, 1978, and 
$5 million for each of the 4 succeeding 
fiscal years. These funds would be made 
available for grants to any State which 
submits, and has approved by the Ad- 
ministrator, an application for assist- 
ance in establishing, expanding, or im- 
proving veterans’ cemeteries owned by a 
State. 


Under the amendment, no State would 
be permitted to receive in excess of 20 
percent of the total appropriations for 
that fiscal year and the total amount of 
money granted to a State under the 
amendment shall not exceed 65 percent 
of the land and improvements. More- 
over, the fair market value of the land 
available for contribution by the State 
for cemetery purposes would be consid- 
ered in computing the State’s contribu- 
tions. Under the amendment in no in- 
stance may a State be granted in excess 
of the actual cost of improvements. 
where such amount would be less than 
65 percent of the cost of the land and 
improvements. 

The amendment also authorizes the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
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prescribe regulations governing site 
selection, planning, and construction of 
these cemeteries, so that, when com- 
pleted, they will be impressive replicas 
of present components of our national 
cemetery system, of which our States 
and our States’ veterans population may 
be exceedingly proud. 

Mr. President, the amendment also 
contains a provision whereby the Ad- 
ministrator would pay to any State an 
amount not to exceed $150 for each eli- 
gible veteran interred in a State veter- 
ans’ cemetery established under this act, 
and a further amount not to exceed $40 
for each member of a veteran’s family 
interred in the cemetery, such amounts 
to be used for purposes of perpetual care. 
The amendment also directs the Admin- 
istrator to make biennial studies to de- 
termine the adequacy of such mainte- 
nance payments. 

In testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing, Insurance, and Ceme- 
teries on June 15, the VA testified that 
the first year cost of this amendment 
would be about $5 million and would in- 
crease in the fifth year to approximately 
$8 million. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to en- 
dorse this amendment for the favorable 
consideration of my colleagues. Relief 
under its provisions will be afforded 
States which either have no veterans’ 
cemeteries or where the State’s cemetery 
is so small or inconveniently located 
away from the State’s veterans popula- 
tion as to preclude use by a vast majority 
of the veterans population whom it was 
designed to serve. 

I note that we have a number of com- 

mittee members who originally spon- 
sored S. 1556 and a number of other bill 
sponsors outside the committee, num- 
bering 18 in all. I urge its timely pass- 
age by the Senate and hope that it will 
receive prompt support in the House. 
@ Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to join Senators Hansen and 
THuRMOND in urging passage of this 
amendment to H.R. 12028. I am an 
admirer of the distinguished records of 
service to our veterans compiled by both 
Senators THURMOND and HANSEN. 

This amendment would authorize a 
program of assistance to States for the 
establishment, expansion, improvement, 
and maintenance of veterans’ cemeteries. 
America’s veterans have been called 
upon to make the ultimate sacrifice—to 
give their lives, if necessary, in the de- 
fense of the entire Nation. It is the 
Nation, therefore, through its Federal 
Government that should bear major re- 
sponsibility for providing this necessary 
service to our veterans. 

I joined in cosponsoring this amend- 
ment because States such as my State of 
Florida, with its 1,230,000 veterans, would 
gain Federal assistance in meeting the 
cemetery needs of a growing veteran 
population. Florida’s lone open national 
veterans’ cemetery is expected to be filled 
by 1989, and it is located in the north- 
west panhandle of the State—400 to 600 
miles from the center of vur veterans’ 
population in central and south Florida. 
This concern was echoed by Senator 
DeEConcin1 when he testified on Arizona’s 
need for additional cemetery space be- 
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fore the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Sub- 
committee on Housing, Insurance and 
Cemeteries, which I have the privilege to 
chair. 

This amendment would give States 
such as Florida and Arizona the option 
of properly establishing their own ceme- 
teries for veterans that would be every 
bit as impressive as any in our national 
cemetery system, yet located within 
reasonable distance of veterans and their 
families. I am pleased to endorse this 
amendment for the favorable considera- 
tion by my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I would also like to take 
this opportunity to express my strong 
support of H.R. 12028, the Veterans 
Housing Improvements Act. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Housing, 
Insurance and Cemeteries, I was pleased 
to hold hearings on this bill and other 
matters relating to the housing pro- 
gram. Testimony revealed that the home 
loan guaranty program is one of the 
most successful programs administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Since 
1944, it has given many veterans the 
chance to realize the dream of home- 
ownership. Today, we are making it bet- 
ter by raising the loan guaranty amount 
to $17,500 and mortgage limit to $60,000, 
reducing the eligibility requirements for 
Vietnam-era veterans, allowing guaran- 
tees of concerted condominiums, revis- 
ing the mobile home loan program, and 
increasing the specially-adapted hous- 
ing grants to disabled veterans. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Senator Cranston, for his quick action 
on this proposal, and to his committee 


staff—Mary Sears, Ed Scott and Bill 
Brew for all their assistance. I urge my 
colleagues to give H.R. 12028 their fa- 
vorable consideration.@ 


@ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon the Senate agreed to an 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming to H.R. 12028 
which would authorize a program of as- 
sistance to States for the establishment, 
expansion, improvement, and mainte- 
nance of veterans’ cemeteries. 

The problem of inadequate burial sites 
for veterans in my own State is a very 
pressing one. Florida has an ever in- 
creasing veteran population with only 
one national cemetery of limited size. 

I would like to associate myself with 
this amendment and ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be added as a cosponsor to 
this amendment to H.R. 12028, the Vet- 
erans’ Housing Benefits Improvement 
Act of 1978.@ 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from Arizona. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as my 
good friend (Mr. Hansen) knows, and as 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) also knows, this amendment 
is not one that I am supporting, and I 
will vote against it. However, I appre- 
ciate the concerns of these two Senators 
and those of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrn1) , the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Stone), and others, which 
prompted the offering of this amend- 
ment. I am ready to vote on it. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. HANSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
Hansen amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

OPPOSITION TO AMENDMENT NO. 1607 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to explain why I voted in op- 
position to amendment No. 1607 to H.R. 
12028, submitted by my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN). 

The amendment would provide for the 
creation of a program of Federal assist- 
ance to the States in support of State 
veterans’ cemeteries. The program would 
have three elements, each funded on a 
65-percent Federal and 35-percent State 
matching fund basis: Grants to State for 
the establishment, expansion, or im- 
provement of State veterans’ cemeteries; 
payments to the States for the cost of 
interment of each eligible person in such 
a cemetery, up to a maximum Federal 
payment of $150 per interment; and 
payments to the States for annual main- 
tenance of each grave of each eligible 
person, up to a maximum Federal pay- 
ment of $40 per year per eligible grave. 
The amendment would authorize the ap- 
propriation of $5 million per year for 
each of the next 5 fiscal years for the 
grants to establish, expand, or improve 
State cemeteries. In calculating the 35- 
percent State share for purposes of such 
grants, the States would be given credit 
for the total value of land already owned 
by the State and dedicated as a State 
veteran cemetery. 

The principal impetus behind this bill, 
I believe, is the perceived inadequacy of 
the existing Veterans’ Administration 
national cemetery system, including the 
newly developed regional system. I rec- 
ognize that this system is not immedi- 
ately accessible to all veterans and that 
this fact creates pressure for the estab- 
lishment of additional veterans’ ceme- 
teries, either by the Federal Government 
or, failing that, from State governments. 
Although I can understand and appre- 
ciate this position, I am not able to sup- 
port the legislation in question for the 
following reasons: 

First, I do not believe that it is feasi- 
ble to have a veterans’ cemetery, pro- 
vided by either the Federal Government 
or a State, readily accessible to all vet- 
erans. Studies have consistently indi- 
cated that most individuals will be bur- 
ied within 50 miles of their last home. 
Therefore, even the establishment of one 
veterans’ cemetery in each State wouid 
not provide an accessible veterans’ cem- 
etery gravesite for each veteran desiring 
one. 

Second, even if it were feasible for the 
Federal Government to support the goal 
of a readily accessible veterans’ ceme- 
tery for all veterans, either directly or 
through assistance to the States, I do not 
believe that the establishment and main- 
tenance of new veterans’ cemeteries has 
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a sufficiently high priority in relationship 
to other needs for benefits and services 
for veterans to warrant congressional ac- 
tion at this time. In a time of increasing 
fiscal restraint, I cannot support em- 
barking on a new venture with the sub- 
stantial future cost implications of this 
measure. The finite resources available 
for veterans’ programs must be focused 
on high-priority areas. 

This year, particularly, I believe that 
means improvements in veterans’ and 
survivors’ programs for service-con- 
nected disability and death and reform 
of the need-based VA pension program, 
and, in the area of burial benefits, in- 
creased allowances necessary to provide 
an appropriate level of burial assistance 
to the survivors of veterans who die from 
service-connected causes. Such an im- 
provement was included as section 208 
in the committee reported version of S. 
2828, the proposed “Veterans Disability 
Compensation and Survivors Benefits 
Improvements Act of 1978” which the 
Senate passed earlier today. 

Third, I have some serious reservations 
about the particular program envisioned 
by this amendment. One problem that 
concerns me is the lack of any recapture 
provisions in the bill. In a similar rro- 
gram under chapter 81 of title 38, relat- 
ing to Federal assistance to the States 
for the construction and operation of 
State extended-care facilities, there is a 
specific provision—section 5036—enti- 
tling the United States to recover money 
granted to a State when, within a speci- 
fied period, the State ceases to operate 
a grant-assisted facility in the manner 
in which it was agreed to be operated 
so as to qualify for the Federal grant. 
A similar provision would seem indicated 
in this proposed program. 

Another issue that concerns me relates 
to the provisions in the amendment de- 
scribing Federal payments for interments 
and maintenance of gravesites. The 
amendment authorizes Federal payments 
for the interment of “each eligible per- 
son” and for annual perpetual-care 
maintenance for the grave of “each eli- 
gible person”. But the term “each eligible 
person” is nowhere defined in the bill, 
and it could be interpreted to include, 
not only veterans of wartime service and 
the other limited categories of veterans 
currently eligible for monetary burial 
benefits under section 902 and 903 of title 
38, but also all other veterans, and the 
spouses and dependents of veterans. 
Such a result might not only be very 
costly, but it also would mean the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for monetary 
burial benefits for individuals for whom 
no such benefits are provided under the 
existing statutory program of veterans 
benefits. I do not believe that such an 
expansion should occur without the Con- 
gress more fully and clearly considering 
the merits and implications of such 
changes. In addition, with respect to the 
provision for the annual payment by the 
VA of up to $40 toward the maintenance 
cost of the gravesite of “an eligible per- 
son”, I would point out that no such 
maintenance pavment is currently made 
to private cemeteries in which veterans 
are buried. Thus, the amendment would 
further expand Federal burial benefits 
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only in the case of the survivors of those 
who would be buried in State veterans’ 
cemeteries. 

A final concern that I have about the 
impact of the amendment is also related 
to the Federal payment to a State of up 
to $150 toward the cost of interment of 
certain veterans who have died from 
non-service-connected causes. Under ex- 
isting law, in section 903 of title 38, the 
survivors of certain eligible veterans re- 
ceive a similar $150 allowance to help 
defray the plot or interment costs of the 
veteran’s funeral. There are companion 
bills, H.R. 12252 passed by the House, and 
S. 2870 in the Senate, to authorize the 
payment of this amount to a State in- 
stead of to the veteran’s survivors when 
an eligible veteran is buried in a State 
veterans’ cemetery. 

Although I do not support such a 
change, it does refiect the underlying 
spirit of section 903 of a single payment 
to assist with plot costs for an eligible 
veteran by shifting the payment of the 
allowance from the survivors to a State 
providing free burial space. The Hansen 
amendment, on the other hand, contains 
no provision precluding the survivor’s 
entitlement to this allowance of up to 
$150 for expenses actually incurred by 
them when the Federal Government pays 
a State up to $150 toward the interment 
costs and the total costs of interment ex- 
ceed $150. The result of this would seem 
to be to authorize a double payment—up 
to $300, instead of the currently author- 
ized $150—of the interment allowance. 
This result, like others brought about by 
this amendment, should be considered by 
the Congress on its own merits and not as 
part of a larger program to assist States 
establish veterans’ cemeteries. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
voted against amendment No. 1607 to 
H.R. 12028. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to add my full support to the Vet- 
erans' Housing Benefits Improvement 
Act of 1978 (H.R. 12028). This legislation 
will assist those eligible veterans so they 
may have an opportunity to obtain ade- 
quate housing. 

First, for certain disabled veterans who 
have suffered the loss or loss of use of 
both lower extremities or other disabil- 
ities which require the use of a wheel- 
chair, an increase in a VA housing grant 
will be provided to remodel standard 
homes to better accommodate the vet- 
eran. This increase will be from $25,000 
to $30,000. 

Second, H.R. 12028 will raise the maxi- 
mum home loan guaranty under the ex- 
isting law of $17,500 to $25,000, and it 
will reduce the necessary active-duty 
service period from 181 days to 90 days 
for Vietnam-era veterans so they may 
participate in the GI home loan guar- 
anty program. 

Third, this legislation will overhaul 
and improve the mobile home loan pro- 
gram for eligible veterans. This com- 
mittee bill will increase the maximum 
mobile home loan guaranty to $17,500 or 
50 percent of the loan. The term of years 
for these loans will be increased from 
12 to 15 years on a single-wide mobile 
home. Other very important and neces- 
Sary improvements will be made in this 
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mobile home loan guaranty program so 
that millions of veterans will be able to 
obtain adequate housing. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 12028. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
know of no further amendments and I 
believe we are ready to vote on the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield back my time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back and the bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H.R. 12028), as amended, was 
passed. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold? 

Mr. JAVITS. I withhold that request. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make tech- 
nical and clerical corrections in the en- 
grossment of the Senate’s amendments 
to H.R. 12028. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York yield 
to me briefly? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield the floor. 


as 


THE DEATH OF POPE PAUL VI 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I take 1 minute from the pending 
amendment on behalf of Mr. PROXMIRE 
to send a resolution to the desk and ask 
that it be stated by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 535) relative to the 
death of Pope Paul VI. 

Resolved, That the Senate has received 


with profound sorrow the news of the death 
of Pope Paul VI. 
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Resolved, That the Senate sympathizes 
with the communicants of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country and abroad 
upon the death of a preeminent spiritual 
leader who endeared himself to peoples of all 
nations and all faiths by his untiring efforts 
to promote unity among religions, to advance 
the dignity of the individual, and to main- 
tain international peace. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
requested to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Papal Secretary of State, the 
Vatican City. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the names of the co- 
sponsors be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
cler}. will state the names of the co- 
sponsors. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, for himself, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. STEVENS, Mrs. ALLEN, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. Muskie, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Durkin, Mr, Moy- 
NIHAN, Mr. McINTYRE, Mr. BIDEN, and Mr. 
Pau. G. HATFIELD. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Messrs. 
JAVITS, HANSEN, STAFFORD, MATHIAS, RIBI- 
coFF, and THURMOND be added as co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 535) was con- 
sidered and unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution 
was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
® Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, it is with 
deep sadness that we received the news of 
the death of Pope Paul VI. While Catho- 
lics the world over are experiencing per- 
sonal grief at the loss of their spiritual 
leader, we all share in the loss of an indi- 
vidual whose quest for peace and com- 
passion for the victims of war and injus- 
tice served as an inspiration at a time 
when the world sorely needed the inspi- 
ration of a thoroughly moral and ethical 
man. Pope Paul demonstrated a great 
humanity and love of God’s children by 
his world travels to promote understand- 
ing between all peoples. His compassion- 
ate nature was felt and understood by all 
those who observed his activities and 
heard his public pronouncements. 

We hope that the cardinals of the 
Catholic Church who will soon meet in 
Rome will be guided to select a successor 
to Pope Paul who will continue in the 
high spiritual tradition of reason, good 
will, and leadership which he estab- 
lished.® 


® Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as news of 
the Pope’s death spread yesterday and 
this morning, a wave of sadness and 
mourning occupied the hearts and minds 
of countless numbers of people. Certainly, 
the special relationship that links the 
Pope with 550 million Catholics makes 
their mourning particularly meaningful. 
However, he also means a great deal to 
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those of us who are not Catholic, but who 
respect his position, his spiritual leader- 
ship, his compassion, and the burdens 
under which he labored as head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Some of his activities were particularly 
meaningful to non-Catholics, like myself. 
Most obviously, his ecumenical and 
outreach efforts deserve our praise and 
appreciation. 

He will be long remembered for his 
important role in bringing people of dif- 
ferent religious faiths together—a role 
symbolized by his meetings with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and with the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Constantinople. 
These meetings stand out as images that 
symbolize a lifetime of work strengthen- 
ing the relationship between different 
branches of the Christian faith. 

Throughout his reign, one outstand- 
ing attribute always stood as a beacon 
of light. This attribute was an over- 
whelming, never-ending sincerity in 
everything he did. Few doubted that his 
motives were pure, that they ran strong, 
and that he really believed in what he 
was doing. 

Deeply disturbed with war, distressed 
with problems of human suffering, and 
agonized by acts of terrorism, the Pope 
stood out as a humanitarian concern 
with the plight of all people. When he 
offered himself as hostage for captives 
held in Somalia—and when he inter- 
vened on behalf of Aldo Moro—he dem- 
onstrated a concern which he felt deeply 
in the heart. 

His was not an easy reign. The last 15 
years have been a very difficult time in 
the life of the Catholic Church. Even 
though Pope John XXIII convened Vati- 
can II, three of the four annual sessions 
were held after Paul became Pope. The 
problems, the turmoil, and the reforms 
associated with Vatican II came to the 
fore during his 15 years. The task of im- 
plementing reforms as internal pressures 
rocked the church—was no easy job. 

The term “controversial” can be fairly 
applied to Pope Paul VI. His times were 
divisive—but questions which had to be 
answered were bound to bring a strong 
response from various parts of the 
church. In his case, the adjective “con- 
troversial” is not a euphemism used to 
describe some other problem—rather, it 
is a commentary on the times and the 
difficult questions which Christians must 
face in today’s world. 

In fact, he was a mediator between 
different groups within the church. With- 
out consistently pleasing any faction— 
he faced up to the tough decisions and 
followed through on them as someone 
with tenacity and conviction—and faith. 
His weathering of these problems is a 
further credit to a man of frail health 
who maintained his vigorous spiritual 
constitution right to the end. 

Pope Paul’s outreach to both Chris- 
tians and non-Christians is best symbol- 
ized by his travels throughout the world. 
Appropriately named, since Saint Paul 
was an extensive traveler in the service 
of God, he went to 16 different countries 
on 6 different continents. He never hesi- 
tated to break new pathways where he 
could be helpful. A shining light to the 
world—he made his presence felt through 
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his work in the church—and made his 
presence felt around the world. 

Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 

mourning the death of Pope Paul. Even 
though the church is an institution that 
continues in God’s work without depend- 
ence on any single individual, his work 
will be long remembered, and his contri- 
bution will be forever manifest.@ 
@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
deeply saddened by the death of Pope 
Paul VI. We all mourn the death of this 
man of tranquility who inspired people 
of all faiths to seek peace. 

As the leader of his faith in difficult 
times of turmoil and transition, Pope 
Paul VI will be remembered as one of 
the great Popes in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

During his 15 year reign as the leader 
of the world’s 600 million Catholics, he 
stood firm and remained true to his be- 
liefs, even in the face of criticism. He 
tirelessly sought to build his church and 
understand pressures for change. 

In world affairs he was an outspoken 
advocate for peace. His actions sup- 
ported his beliefs as he reached out to 
people everywhere through personal 
travel and verbal pronouncements from 
the Vatican. 

He was the most traveled pontiff ever, 
visiting 16 countries in 6 continents to 
dramatize the need for social justice and 
human rights. He had significant influ- 
ence in formulating opinions regarding 
social issues. 

Pope Paul VI reached beyond the tra- 
ditional jurisdiction of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to lead the crusade for world 
peace through such actions as the fact 
finding mission he sent to Vietnam, his 
frequent meetings with world leaders 
and his visit in 1965 to the U.N. General 
Assembly. He also expanded the national 
composition of the College of Cardinals 
to include Third World nations and the 
progressive viewpoints of modern times. 

That strong vein of unity carried over 
tc the Christian faith as a whole when 
he improved relations with Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox Christians. This 
was dramatized by his personal meetings 
with Archbishops of Canterbury and the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Mr. President. Pope Paul VI weathered 
the storms of the tumultuous 60’s and 
70's. His church and every peace-loving 
citizen of the world is better for it. 

He will be sorely missed.@ 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
with the time charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 


POPE PAUL VI 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, one of 
the most enduring institutions in the 
history of mankind is the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. As the church sails majes- 
tically through the ages, her servants 
come and go. In the case of Popes we can 
count the links in the chain of time lead- 
ing back to St. Peter. But the lives and 
deaths of Popes remind us that we are 
all links in the great cable that carries 
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the race from a dimly perceived past to 
an unknown future. 

Pope Paul VI knew that he was a link 
between past and future. Almost every 
act of his pontificate was a conscious 
forging of a link between the great tra- 
dition of the past and the demand of 
the future. He was, as cardinal and arch- 
bishop, one of the ministers of his great 
predecessor Pope John XXIII. In that 
role he thoroughly understood and sup- 
ported the goals of aggiornamento. Pope 
John’s death left the church far from 
those goals, but poised to seek them. It 
fell to Pope Paul’s lot, after his election 
to preside over the Holy See, to imple- 
ment the doctrine of aggiornamento and 
to execute the decrees of the Vatican 
Council. 

This has meant that Paul VI was a 
Pope in charge of change. Experience in 
all ages has shown that change, however 
necessary and however desired by some, 
is usually painful. Those who bring 
change are almost always the target of 
bitter complaint and even hatred, no 
matter how pure their motives. Paul VI 
has not escaped this fate. Caught be- 
tween the past and the future, he has 
been the target of each. For example, 
when he reduced the official calendar of 
saints to those whose lives are authen- 
tically recorded and proven, the acolytes 
of those thought discredited visited their 
fury on the brow of the Pope who had 
striven for truth and purity in the faith. 

Yet at his death it is not Pope Paul’s 
trials, but his triumphs we remember. As 
no other prelate in history, he numbered 
his flock among all the races of men and 
in all corners of the Earth. To underscore 
his universal love and concern, he vis- 
ited Asia, Australia, and Africa as well 
as North and South America. Under his 
guidance, the leadership of the Roman 
Catholic Church broadened so that it not 
only was no longer predominantly Ital- 
ian, but no longer even European or 
Western. The conclave to elect a succes- 
sor to Pope Paul will be the final evidence 
of his success as the faces of Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas take their places in 
the Sistine Chapel. 

Although Pope Paul was a spare figure 
with an ascetic face that contrasted with 
the ample girth and jolly smile of John 
XXIII, he was a very human man who 
felt deeply the sorrows and grief of men 
and women the world over. He shared the 
aspirations of the average citizen and 
was not reluctant to join with other 
leaders, such as the heads of the Anglican 
Communion and the Greek Orthodox 
Church, to seek the common goals. 

As we say farewell to Paul VI, we can 
remember his words at the United Na- 
tions which are, in themselves, a fitting 
and moving epitaph: “Jamais plus la 
guerre.” 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time on this 
particular quorum call not be charged 
against either side, because the managers 
are not aware of the fact that we have 
completed action on the other bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL MARITIME SATEL- 
LITE TELECOMMUNICATIONS ACT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 958, the International Mari- 
time Satellite Telecommunications Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
not be charged against the other bill for 
a period not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the bill. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 11209) to provide for the es- 
tablishment, ownership, operation, and gov- 
ernmental oversight and regulation of inter- 
national maritime satellite telecommunica- 
tions services, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation with an amendment to 
strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the ‘Inter- 
national Maritime Satellite Telecommunica- 
tions Act", 

SEC. 2. The Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended (47 U.S.C. 151 et seq.), is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 


“TITLE VII—INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
SATELLITE TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 


“Sec. 701 (a) The Congress hereby declares 
that it is the policy of the United States to 
provide for the participation of the United 
States in an organization which is estab- 
lished or empowered to develop and operate 
an international maritime satellite telecom- 
munications system (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as ‘the organization’). Such par- 
ticipation shall be in either the International 
Maritime Satellite Organization or another 
international maritime satellite telecom- 
munications organization. Such system shall 
have facilities and services which will serve 
maritime commercial and safety needs of the 
United States and foreign countries. 

“(b) It is the purpose of this title to pro- 
vide that the participation of the United 
States in the organization specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be through 
the Communications Satellite Corporation, 
which constitutes a private entity operating 
for profit, and which is not an agency or 
establishment of the Federal Government. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 702. For purposes of this title— 

"(1) the term ‘common carrier’ has the 
meaning given it in section 3(h) of this Act; 

"(2) the term ‘corporation’ means the 
Communications Satellite Corporation in- 
corporated on February 1, 1963, under section 
plas the Communications Satellite Act of 
1962; 

"(3) the term ‘satellite earth terminal sta- 
tion’ means a complex of communications 
equipment located on land, operationally in- 
terconnected with one or more terrestrial 
communications systems, and capable of 
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transmitting telecommunications to, or re- 
ceiving telecommunications from, the space 
segment; 

“(4) the term ‘space segment’ means any 
satellite or capacity on a satellite maintained 
under the authority of the organization, for 
the purpose of providing international mari- 
time telecommunications services and the 
tracking, telemetry, command, control, moni- 
toring, and related facilities and equipment 
required to support the operation of such 
satellite or capacity; 

“(5) the term ‘State’ means any of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and any other territory or 
possession of the United States; and 

(6) the term ‘person’ includes an individ- 
ual, partnership, association, joint stock com- 
pany, trust, or corporation. 

“DESIGNATED OPERATING ENTITY 


“Sec. 703. (a)(1) The Communications 
Satellite Corporation is hereby designated as 
the sole operating entity of the United States 
for participation, for the purpose of provid- 
ing international maritime satellite telecom- 
munications services, in the organization. 

“(2) The corporation may participate in 
and is hereby authorized to sign the oper- 
ating agreement or other like instruments of 
the organization as the sole designated op- 
erating entity of the United States. 

“(b) The corporation— 

“(1) (A) subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (d) of this section, shall be the sole 
owner and operator of any satellite earth 
terminal station in the United States; and 

“(B) shall interconnect such stations, and 
the maritime satellite telecommunications 
provided by such stations, with the facilities 
and services of United States domestic com- 
mon carriers and international common car- 
riers, other than any common carrier, system, 
or other entity in which the corporation has 
any Ownership interest, as authorized by the 
Commission; and 

“(2) may establish, own, and operate the 
United States share of the jointly owned in- 
ternational space segment and associated 
ancillary facilities. 

“(c) The corporation shall be responsible 
for fulfilling any financial obligation placed 
upon the corporation as a signatory to the 
operating agreement or other pertinent in- 
struments, and any other financial obligation 
which may be placed upon the corporation 
as the result of a convention or other instru- 
ment establishing the organization. The cor- 
poration shall be the sole United States 
representative in the managing body of the 
organization. 

“(d) Any person, including the United 
States Government or any agency thereof, 
may be authorized, in accordance with para- 
graph (1) or (2) of this subsection, to be 
the sole owner or operator, or both, of any 
satellite earth terminal station if such sta- 
tion is used for the exclusive purposes of 
training personnel in the use of equipment 
associated with the operation and mainte- 
nance of such station, or in carrying out ex- 
perimentation relating to maritime satellite 
telecommunications services: Provided, 
That— 

“(1) if such person is the United States 
Government or any agency thereof, such 
satellite earth terminal station shall have 
been authorized to operate by the executive 
department charged with such responsibil- 
ity; or 

“(2) in all other cases, such satellite earth 
terminal station shall have been authorized 
by the Commission. 

“(e) The Commission shall determine the 
operational arrangements under which the 
corporation shall interconnect its satellite 
earth terminal station facilities and services 
with United States domestic common carri- 
ers and international common carriers, other 
than any common carrier, system, or other 
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entity in which the corporation has any 
ownership interest, for the purpose of ex- 
tending maritime satellite telecommunica- 
tions services within the United States and 
beyond. The initial determination shall be 
made by the Commission no later than 6 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this title, and the Commission shall there- 
upon transmit to the Congress a report re- 
lating to such determination. 

“(1) Notwithstanding any provision of 
State law, the articles of incorporation of the 
corporation shall provide for the continued 
ability of the board of directors of the corpo- 
ration to transact business under such cir- 
cumstances of national emergency as the 
President or his delegate may determine 
would not permit a prompt meeting of the 
number of directors otherwise required to 
transact business. 

“IMPLEMENTATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 704. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
shall— 

“(1) exercise such supervision over the 
corporation as may be necessary to ensure 
that the activities of the corporation are con- 
sistent with the national interest of the 
United States; 

“(2) coordinate the activities of Federal 
agencies with responsibilities in the field of 
telecommunications (other than the Com- 
mission), so as to ensure that there is full 
and effective compliance with the provisions 
of this title; 

“(3) take all necessary steps to ensure the 
availability and appropriate utilization of 
the telecommunications services provided 
by the organization for general governmen- 
tal purposes, except in any case in which a 
separate telecommunications system is re- 
quired to meet unique governmental needs 
or is otherwise required in the national 
interest; and 

“(4) exercise his authority in a manner 
which seeks to obtain coordinated and effi- 
cient use of the electromagnetic spectrum 
and orbital space, and to ensure the technical 
compatibility of the space segment with ex- 
isting communications facilities in the United 
States and in foreign countries. 

“(b) The President is authorized to issue 
instructions to the corporation in connection 
with its relationships and activities with for- 
eign governments and international entities 
and other organizations (including the or- 
ganization) as may be necessary to ensure 
that such relationships and activities are 
consistent with the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

“(c) The Commission shall— 

“(1) institute such proceedings as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tions 703(b) and 703(e) of this title; 

“(2) make recommendations to— 

“(A) the Secretary of Commerce, for the 
purpose of assisting the Secretary in super- 
vising the corporation pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) (1) of this section; and 

“(B) the President, to assist the President 
in his issuance of instructions to the cor- 
poration pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section; 

“(3) grant such authorizations as may be 
necessary under title II and title III of this 
Act to enable the corporation— 

“(A) to provide to the public. pursuant to 
section 703(b) (1) (B) of this title. space seg- 
ment channels of communications obtained 
from the organization; and 


“(B) to construct and operate such satel- 
lite earth terminal stations in the United 
States as may be necessary to provide suffi- 
cient access to the space segment; 

“(4) establish procedures to provide for 
the continuing review of the te'ecommunica- 
tions activities of the corporation as the 
United States signatory to the operating 
agreement or other like instruments; and 

“(5) prescribe such rules as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 
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“(d) The Commission is authorized to is- 
sue such instructions to the corporation with 
respect to regulatory matters within the ju- 
risdiction of the Commission. 


“STUDY OF STRUCTURE AND ACTIVITIES OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS SATELLITE CORPORATION 


“Sec. 705. (a) The Commission shall con- 
duct a study of the corporate structure and 
operating activities of the corporation, with a 
view toward determining whether any 
changes are required to ensure that the cor- 
poration is able to fulfill its obligations and 
carry out its functions under this title, this 
Act, and the Communications Satellite Act 
of 1962. 

“(b) The Commission shall transmit a re- 
port to the Congress no later than 12 months 
after the date of the enactment of this title 
relating to the study of the corporation con- 
ducted under subsection (a) of this section. 
Such report shall contain a detailed state- 
ment of the findings and conclusions of such 
study, any action taken by the Commission 
related to such findings and conclusions, and 
any recommendations of the Commission for 
such legislative or other action as the Com- 
mission considers necessary or appropriate. 


“STUDY OF PUBLIC MARITIME COAST STATION 
SERVICES 


“Sec. 706. (a) The Commission shall con- 
duct a study of public maritime coast station 
services, as that term is defined in 47 CFR 
Part 81, with particular emphasis on high 
seas services, with a view toward determin- 
ing whether the rules and regulations of the 
Commission and the assignment of licenses 
and radio frequencies in effect on the date of 
the enactment of this title should be subject 
to any alteration in order to establish a 
systematic approach for the provision of 
modern and effective maritime telecommuni- 
cations systems. 

“(b) The Commission shall transmit a re- 
port to the Congress no later than 18 months 
after the date of the enactment of this title 
relating to the study of public maritime coast 
station services conducted under subsection 
(a) of this section. Such report shall contain 
a detailed statement of the findings and con- 
clusions of such study, any action taken by 
the Commission related to such findings and 
conclusions, and any recommendations of the 
Commission for such legislative or other ac- 
tion as the Commission considers necessary 
or appropriate. 

“STUDY OF RADIO NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 

“Sec. 707. (a) The President, in conjunc- 
tion with Government agencies which will or 
may be affected by the development of a Gov- 
ernment-wide radio navigation plan, shall 
conduct a study of all Government radio nav- 
igation systems to determine the most effec- 
tive manner of reducing the proliferation 
and overlap of such systems. The objective 
of such study shall be the development of 
such a plan. 

“(b) The President shall transmit a report 
to the Congress no later than 12 months after 
the date of the enactment of this title relat- 
ing to the study conducted under subsection 
(a) of this section. Such report shall con- 
tain a detailed statement of the findings and 
conclusions of such study, any action taken 
by the President related to such findings and 
conclusions, and any recommendations of the 
President for such legislative or other action 
as the President considers necessary or ap- 
propriate for implementation of a Govern- 
ment-wide radio navigation plan.”. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, this bill 
provides for the establishment, owner- 
ship, operation, and regulation of Inter- 
national Maritime Satellite Telecom- 
munications Services. It provides for the 
U.S. participation in the International 
Maritime Satellite Organization (IN- 
MARSAT) which is likely to be created 
to develop and operate an International 
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Maritime Satellite Telecommunications 
system. 

As reported by the Commerce Com- 
mittee, this bill accomplishes seven ob- 
jectives: First, the bill declares that it is 
the intent of the Congress that the 
United States participate through a pri- 
vate entity in INMARSAT or another 
organization designed to serve the mari- 
time commercial and safety needs of the 
United States and foreign countries; 
second, designates the Communications 
Satellite Corp. (COMSAT) as the U.S. 
entity to provide maritime satellite com- 
munications; third, authorize COMSAT 
to be the sole owner and operator of any 
satellite Earth terminal stations in the 
United States; fourth, requires COM- 
SAT to serve as a participating common 
carrier subject to the Communications 
Act of 1934 and connect its facilities with 
other domestic and international car- 
riers, as authorized by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; fifth, author- 
izes the President to issue instructions 
to COMSAT, as the U.S. representative 
to an International Maritime Satellite 
Organization, with regard to foreign 
policy, and allows the Secretary of Com- 
merce to supervise COMSAT with re- 
spect to the national interest: sixth, au- 
thorizes the Commission to issue in- 
structions to COMSAT, as the U.S. rep- 
resentatives to an International Mari- 
time Satellite Organization, with respect 
to regulatory matters; and seventh, re- 
quires the Commission to conduct cer- 
tain studies and to administer the bill. 

By way of background on the evolu- 
tion of this bill, S, 2211 was introduced 
on October 17, 1977. Hearings were held 
by the Communications Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation, and on May 8, 1978, 
on that bill and on the staff working 
draft dated April 28, 1978. The full com- 
mittee met on June 27, 1978, and ordered 
the staff working draft, with several 
modifications, to be substituted for the 
text of H.R. 11209, which had been re- 
ferred to the committee on May 16, 1978. 
H.R. 11209, as amended, was then or- 
dered reported and is before us at this 
time. 

The Commerce Committee determined 
that COMSAT is the best entity to rep- 
resent the United States in the INMAR- 
SAT organization. The creation of a 
monopoly to any new telecommunica- 
tions facilities should only be under- 
taken after thoroughly weighing the 
consequences of such action for the pub- 
lic interest. International Maritime 
Satellite facilities, because of the very 
high startup and operating costs, and a 
potentially limited maritime market, will 
be provided by a single, integrated sys- 
tem, with little or no chance for duplica- 
tive competitive systems to exist. The 
U.S. operating entity participating in 
that system will be the sole supplier of 
U.S. segment capacity obtained from 
the system. This function will be a 
monopoly activity, whether the entity 
is COMSAT or a multicarrier owned 
corporation. While it will be subjected to 
appropriate regulatory scrutiny, FCC 
Chairman Ferris described the situation 
that could well occur if a multicarrier- 
owned corporation were to be created. 

If a group of competing carriers were al- 
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lowed to own and control the satellite entity, 
these carriers might collude to divide the 
market and might discriminate against non- 
owners. Even if ownership were offered to all 
interconnecting carriers, a potential for arbi- 
trary market segmentation or joint market- 
ing would remain. Cooperation in owning 
and operating the satellite segment might 
extend to rates and services offered the pub- 
lic, and choice and innovation in the market- 
place for maritime services might be signiti- 
cantly lessened. 


Chairman Ferris concluded: 

It therefore may be desirable to designate 
an operating entity which neither owns nor 
is owrted by any carrier which participates 
in the competitive pickup and delivery of 
maritime communications services within 
the United States. 

The cost to the United States for use 
of the INMARSAT space segment will be 
independent on who owns the U.S. en- 
tity. That cost will b2 passed along to 
customers in the form of rates paid by 
U.S. users regardless of whether the U.S. 
entity is owned by one carrier or a multi- 
tude of carriers, or another entity. Ac- 
cordingly, it was determined that 
COMSAT be designated. 

As reported, the bill differs from the 
House-passed bill in three respects. 

First, COMSAT is directed to operate 
as a “participating carrier” instead of as 
a “carrier’s carrier”. The difference was 
best described by Mr. Walter Hinchman, 
chief of the Common Carrier Bureau of 
the FCC: 

. the distinction is best made in terms 
of the way most of the telecommunications 
industry operates today, and it operates on 
a participating carrier basis, where the carrier 
has responsibility, ownership and operating 
responsibility for those facilities within its 
geographic area of service. This is the way 
the bill system interconnects with the inde- 
pendent telephone industry. It is the way the 
U.S. carriers interconnect with their overseas 
correspondents, as well as the way the inter- 
national carriers connect with the domestic 
carriers in the U.S. 


The committee believes the “partici- 
pating carrier has significant advantages 
over a “carrier’s carrier” arrangement in 
the areas of, first, investment and oper- 
ating costs and administrative expenses; 
and second, terrestrial access to the sat- 
ellite system. 

The participating carrier arrangement 
eliminates “layering” and, as a result, 
permits the customer to realize signifi- 
cant economies in this portion of his 
maritime service. Furthermore, as a par- 
ticipating carrier, the U.S. entity would 
be directly responsible to the customer 
for satellite service and rates. As a result, 
the entity would be more likely to pur- 
sue cost-cutting measures than if it were 
able to pass on costs to other carriers 
under a carrier's carrier mode of 
operation. 

Also, there would be a more competi- 
tive environment in the provision of ter- 
restrial access to the satellite system 
since the U.S. entity would be free to 
interconnect with any U.S. domestic or 
international carrier. This would provide 
the customer an opportunity to select the 
least expensive means of accessing the 
satellite system. 

As Chairman Ferris indicated in an- 
swer to a subcommittee question: 


E . the U.S. operating entity would be 
more accountable to the ultimate consumer 
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and more conscious of the need to minimize 
costs and rates under a participating carrier 
arrangement than under a carrier's carrier 
arrangement. Moreover, there would be no 
unnecessary layering of administrative and 
operating costs as would likely result under 
a carrier’s carrier arrangement 


The second difference is that this bill 
authorizes sole ownership of the Earth 
stations by COMSAT. The committee be- 
lieves the maritime satellite system 
would operate most efficiently as a single, 
integrated system. As such, COMSAT 
should have the sole ownership and con- 
trol of not only the U.S. portion of the 
space segment, but of the Earth stations 
as well. This is particularly consonant 
with the choice of the participating car- 
rier arrangement which provides for in- 
terconne:tion at the Earth station with 
the terrestrial networks of domestic and 
international carriers. 

Since only a small number of Earth 
stations are involved, the multiple owner- 
ship advocated by the carriers would de- 
tract from the efficiency of the system 
without a compensating benefit to the 
customer. Further, the FCC has identi- 
fied a number of questions raised by mul- 
tiple ownership which would have to be 
resolved. Resolution of these questions 
would involve the FCC in business deci- 
sions which would be contrary to public 
policy efforts to rationalize and reduce 
Government regulation. 

The third difference is that the House 
passed bill would repeal the authorized 
user decision for the purposes of 
INMARSAT. This means that users 
would be allowed to directly interconnect, 
by passing the carriers. Since there is a 
serious question how dense the maritime 
traffic will be on the INMARSAT system, 
direct interconnection would encourage 
the larger users to establish their own 
systems, leaving smaller users to rely on 
the carrier-provided system. This result 
would mean higher rates for the smaller 
users, which in turn could mean under- 
utilization of the system. Further, to re- 
peal, in part, the authorized user decision 
without a full inquiry into the ramifica- 
tions of such an action would be ill ad- 
vised. The FCC is currently reviewing 
this decision and the committee believes 
we should allow this reconsideration to 
proceed unfettered. 

This bill has represented a bipartisan 
effort. It is a good effort to balance com- 
petition and monopoly in the public’s 
interest. The bill is needed soon so that 
the United States can sign the operating 
agreement and assist in the formation of 
the INMARSAT organization. 

Accordingly, I urge its adoption. 

Mr. President, I want to thank my 
ranking colleague on the other side, 
Senator GRIFFIN of Michigan. He has 
worked hard on this measure. Obviously, 
today, with his primary on tomorrow, he 
is required to be in Michigan, but he 
gave his clearance that it be brought up. 

I yield now to my friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska, who also 
participated in the hearings in a very 
fundamental way with the leadership of 
marking up this bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I do 
support the bill and acknowledge the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

It was my privilege, in behalf of the 
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Committee on Commerce, to attend one 
of the meetings on the International 
Maritime Satellite program when it was 
held in London 3 years ago at the sugges- 
tion of the then chairman of the sub- 
committee, Senator Pastore. Since I was 
in the area anyway, I did attend that 
meeting. 

We are very, very interested in my 
State in the development of this new 
telecommunications service. I congratu- 
late my good friend from South Carolina 
for having worked out a bill that is 
acceptable to the committee. I know of 
no opposition to it on this side. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
the passage of the bill. 


@ Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of H.R. 11209 is to provide for 
U.S. participation in the International 
Maritime Satellite Organization (IN- 
MARSAT) or another international or- 
ganization established or empowered to 
develop and operate a maritime satellite 
telecommunication system. I support this 
legislation. 

The INMARSAT Convention, must be 
signed by countries representing 95 per- 
cent of the investment shares by July 5, 
1979. The United States fully partic- 
ipated in negotiating the INMARSAT 
agreements and has been allocated a 17 
percent investment share. Thus, without 
U.S. participation, the INMARSAT 


agreement would probably not become 
effective. As Communications Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Ho.Luincs said at the 
hearings, the United States “would be in 
an international fix ... if we did not go 
forward with INMARSAT.” 


H.R. 11209 designates the Communica- 


tions Satellite Corp. as the US. 
representative in INMARSAT. COMSAT 
is also authorized to be the sole owner 
of the U.S. Earth stations. 

Although my instinctive reaction is 
against Government-sanctioned monop- 
olies; I was persuaded by the testimony 
presented at the Communications Sub- 
committee hearing that a maritime sat- 
ellite system would operate most effi- 
ciently if it were a single, integrated sys- 
tem. In order to provide customer access 
to the system, existing and future do- 
mestic and international carriers would 
be authorized to connect their network 
to the satellite system at the Earth sta- 
tions. Thus COMSAT and the domestic 
and international carriers, under the 
provision of this bill, will participate in 
providing a thorough service to the cus- 
tomer. 

Mr. President, this legislation provides 
the most efficient method of U.S. partic- 
ipation in INMARSAT. It will result in 
improved maritime communications and 
otherwise serve the best interest of the 
United States.e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the com- 
mittee amendment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The committee amendment was or- 
dered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 
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The bill (H.R. 11209) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Alaska and the 
distinguished majority leader (Mr. 
ROBERT C. BYRD). 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HoLLINGS) for the leadership 
he has shown in this area and for his able 
management of the bill. 

I also thank the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Stevens), who is the 
ranking manager, for the work he has 
done. 

Mr. President, I suppose we are ready 
to return to consideration of the HUD 
appropriation bill. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1978 


ORDER FOR YEAS AND NAYS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be in order to order the yeas 
and nays now on the passage of the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill that will oc- 
cur at 3:30 today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Honces). Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1979 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of H.R. 12936. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum and 
I ask that the time not be charged 
against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Alan Bennett be 
granted privilege of the floor during de- 
bate on the HUD appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent it be charged to neither 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll, 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may I ask whether it is anticipated that 
other amendments will be called up? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand that an 
amendment may be called up by the 
Senators from New York. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. One of the 
Senators from New York is in the chair, 
and I would be glad to relieve him from 
duty in the chair. The other Senator 
from New York is in the Chamber. Could 
we get to that amendment soon? 

(Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD assumed the 
chair.) 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1608 
(Purpose: To provide funds for the cleanup 
of the Love Canal in Buffalo, N.Y.) 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an unprinted amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN), for himself and Mr. Javirs, submits 
an unprinted amendment numbered 1608. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 13, line 17, strike line 17 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof, “$713,440,000 to remain 
available until September 30, 1978, of which 
$4,000,000 is available to enable the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to provide assistance as authorized 
by Section 8001(a) of the Resource Conser- 
vation and Recovery Act, (42 U.S.C. 6981); 
Provided, That the Federal share of assist- 
ance under Section 8001(a) shall not ex- 
ceed 50 per centum of the total amount 
necessary to carry out any project under that 
section” 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the distin- 
guished presiding officer. 

Mr. President, this is a matter about 
which my senior colleague, Senator 
Javits, and I spoke on Friday. 

The distinguished chairman and the 
manager of the bill, Senator PROXMIRE, 
asked if a new arrangement for the 
funding involved might be worked out. 
We believe we have done this. 

The amendment we have introduced 
has to do with the horrendous situation 
that has developed in Niagara County, in 
the city of Niagara, at the site of the 
former Love Canal. The Love Canal was 
used as a dump for many chemicals of 
the most toxic kind during the period 
just after the Second World War. It has 
since been filled and has been used as a 
housing site. There has been a techno- 
logical assault upor. the people living 
there, of a sort that has not only raised 
tense apprehension in Niagara but has 
also illustrated to us all the grave prob- 
lems connected with toxic waste disposal 
in a most dramatic and forceful way. 

We are seeking relief in this situation, 
and we are asking that the Federal Goy- 
ernment join the State of New York on 
an even basis with respect to funds, in 
attempting to resolve this situation. In 
the process, we hope t> learn more about 
the handling of such situations, which 
undoubtedly—unbeknownst to us—exist 
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in a great many places in the Nation, 
threatening life in extraordinary ways 
which we are only just beginning to 
understand. 

Mr, President, it is my duty at this 
point to be presiding over the Senate. 
My revered and most able senior col- 
league is in the Chamber, and with his 
permission I will resume my duties in 
the chair, and ask that he proceed in this 
amendment, whici is submitted on be- 
half of both of us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) is rec- 
ognized on his time on the amendment. 

(Mr. MOYNIHAN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we have 
had a very difficult time with this situa- 
tion, because it is a sudden emergency. 
It deserves Federal attention, and this is 
a very appropriate opportunity to get 
that attention. If I could invoke the 
assistance of Senator PROXMIRE, if he 
would be good enough to hear me, I 
think we can help to work this out. 

I know the built-in problems are not 
to increase the amount provided by the 
budget and what the committee already 
has done in this situation. I realize that 
$15 million is available for grants to 
States for solid waste programs under 
section 4008(a) (1) of the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act. 

The easy way to do it would be to ear- 
mark $4 million of the $15 million as a 
maximum for these purposes, and our 
amendment calls for 50 percent match- 
ing. So there is no question about that. 

I realize, also, that we have brother 
Senators who are dependent upon the 
fact that the $15 million would be ear- 
marked for this purpose, and neither they 
nor we had the remotest idea in adyance 
that this situation would face us in the 
Niagara Falls area. 

I realize, also, that there is a specific 
provision by which this kind of emer- 
gency can be met, and that relates to 
section 504 of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act of 1976. I realize that that par- 
ticular provision—to wit, section 504— 
has not been funded and that the man- 
ager of the bill on the part of the major- 
ity does not feel that he wants to get 


_ into that funding in this particular time 


and in this particular amendment. 
Also, we have reason to believe—I am 
sure the Senator will rely on us to that 
effect—that if not more than 10 percent 
of the $15 million which is already ap- 
propriated as I have described, under the 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act, 
is made available for the purpose of this 
problem in Niagara Falls, the Senators 
who are deeply interested in the $15 mil- 
lion would have no serious objection. 
We have estimates which indicate that 
that amount is inadequate for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the situation. 
Therefore, we have proposed an 
amendment which will give the managers 
of the bill complete flexibility and con- 
fidence, and we know that when they take 
the amendment. as we hope they will, 
they will use their flexibility in order to 
negotiate a situstion which will endeavor 
to help this particular problem without 
invading their principle that thev do not 
want to exceed the budget. We know that. 
However, in order to give them that flex- 
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ibility, it may be that when the matter is 
in conference our colleagues who have 
deep feelings about the $15 million will 
consent to perhaps some amount in addi- 
tion to the $10 million which we have 
been discussing as capable of being made 
available for this particular problem. 

It may be that there will be some other 
source which can be tapped for the pur- 
pose, without interferring with these 
principles. Because we understand all the 
hazards and the fact that we might come 
out of it with nothing, we have tried to 
draft an amendment which would give 
the conferees complete flexibility. 

If we limit it to the $15 million they 
do not have the complete flexibility and 
we are under the problem of invading a 
fund, which they have negotiated and 
stipulated for, beyond the point where 
some of our colleagues are willing. 

It is for that reason that I hope very 
much the managers could consider the 
possibility of taking an amendment to 
conference which will give them the 
flexibility to try to help us, and that is 
all I ask for. 

We have tried to draft one. If we are 
not doing it effectively or efficiently, 
then we will do our utmost to meet their 
views. 

Second, I understand that the proviso 
which we have written in here with re- 
spect to the limitation on the Federal 
share, et cetera, may be subject to a 
point of order. If that point of order is 
made, I am prepared to submit an 
amendment—Senator MOYNIHAN will, 
who is the proponent—to leave out that 
proviso, and we will state affirmatively 
that this is simply a matter of authority 
on the part of enabling the Administra- 
tor of EPA to provide assistance that we 
understand that he will not provide as- 
sistance unless he is satisfied that there 
be an equal sharing between the United 
States and the State. Upon all those 
bases I hope very much the managers 
may consider simply taking this to con- 
ference as a means for trying to find a 
way to help in a situation in which they 
are obviously sympathetic but also have 
been seeking some way in which to work 
it out practically. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to my good 
friend from New York that I am speak- 
ing in opposition to the amendment. We 
did have a discussion of this matter in 
some detail, as the Senator knows, on 
Friday. We also discussed it informally. 
The two Senators from New York have 
been extremely vigorous and active in 
trying to work this problem out. 

The Congressman from the district, 
Congressman LaFALcE, also has been 
working very, very hard on the issue. And 
we understand the genuine problem that 
you have up there. There is no question 
about it. It is a problem and it is a tragic 
problem. We want to work it out. 

We have several problems with this 
approach. No. 1, we feel that the State of 
New York should be able to do it itself. 
As I indicated in some detail on Friday, 
the evidence was that the city had done 
little, the county had done little or 
nothing, and the State may be doing 
something, but we do not know whether 
they will or not. We can put language in 
the bill but one would have to make, as 
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the Senator indicated, a point of order 
against sharing because a point of order, 
as I understand, would lie against that 
particular section. 

But I am also concerned about the fact 
that we have already added $46 million 
to the budget requests for abatement 
and control, and this amendment would 
increase that total. Furthermore, I am 
very opposed to the notion that we 
should earmark funds for particular pro- 
grams in this bill. Once we start doing 
that there just is no place to draw the 
line. 

Senators have risen on the floor in the 
course of debate on the bill and re- 
quested that we earmark money in vari- 
ous ways, and the committee has resisted 
their entreaties in each case. As the Sen- 
ator knows, once we start earmarking 
funds for research and development, 
abatement and control, enforcement, or 
buildings and facilities, there is just 
virtually no end to it. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I under- 
stand that this is a 1978 appropriation, 
that is, the money would be appropriated 
for the year 1978, the fiscal year ending 
on September 30. I ask the attention of 
the Parliamentarian to this. The amend- 
ment is to a bill which is a 1979 fiscal 
year bill. In other words, the fiscal year 
does not begin for this bill until October 
1 


First let me ask the Chair if under 
these circumstances the amendment is 
in order with respect to that particular 
condition? Is it in order to offer an 
amendment to take effect in the current 
fiscal year on a bill which will not be in 
effect until October 1, 1979, that is, fiscal 
1979? 

Mr. JAVITS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend while the Chair re- 
sponds? 

A point of order would not lie against 
the amendment on the grounds that it 
affected only the fiscal year 1978. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intend to 
submit an amendment, because I am told 
by the staff that “1978"' is a typograph- 
ical error, to make it September 30, 1980, 
and omitting the proviso, and on behalf 
of Senator MoYNIHAN and myself, with 
his approval, I shall send to the desk a 
revised amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I understand it, 
the Senator in his revised amendment 
will change the section. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right, to section 
504. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1608 
(Purpose: To provide funds for the cleanup 
of the Love Canal in Buffalo, N.Y.) 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator MoyntHan and myself, I send 
a modified amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. The legislative 
clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York, Mr. JAVITS, 
for himself and Mr. MOYNIHAN, proposes an 


unprinted amendment numbered 1608, as 
modified. 
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On page 13, line 17, strike line 17 and insert 
in lieu thereof, “$713.440,000 to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1980, of which 
$4,000,000 is available to enable the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to provide assistance as authorized 
by Section 504 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1364).”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as I 
understand it the Senator is now offering 
an amendment to provide $4 million; is 
that correct? Is that the correct amount? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. With no sharing? 

Mr. JAVITS. The sharing is not in 
order if written in the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is right. 

Mr. JAVITS. I state that it is my pur- 
pose and intent, as the sponsor of the 
amendment, that the Administrator will 
not use this authority unless the State 
provides at least 50-50 matching, and I 
emphasize the words “at least” and point 
out that the Administrator has that 
power. This is just an enabling act. The 
Administrator does not have to do any- 
thing as a matter of fact. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I understand it, 
we do not know how much it will cost to 
meet this problem, but as I understand it 
the estimates are that it might cost a 
total of $4 million. If that is the case, 
why should we provide so much in this 
bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment provides up to $4 million. 
If the Senator will take this to con- 
ference, let us be frank with each other, 
and wants $3 million, it is OK with us. 
We are anxious to get something going. 
Iam serious about it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is not 
earmarking—— 

Mr. JAVITS. We are not being un- 
reasonable or silly, and I want the Sena- 
tor to help us, and I think we deserve 
this. Take something to conference which 
gives the Senator enough latitude to 
work it out. I know he can. He has com- 
plete authority over it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am reluctant to 
do this because of a number of reasons 
I have already mentioned. We are al- 
ready over the budget in the abatement 
and control account and we would be 
over the budget substantially more un- 
der these circumstances. I am willing to 
commit myself to working to add $4 mil- 
lion in conference but in return I would 
hope the Senator would not press his 
budget add-on here today. 

Mr. JAVITS. What else can we do, I 
ask the Senator? Look at our situation. 
We have an emergency situation. Section 
504 is expressly written to take care of 
the emergency. There is no money ap- 
propriated for section 504 unless we put 
it in somewhere, and give you some basis 
for settling with the House. 

It is very rare that Senators are as 
frank as we are and say to the con- 
ferees: 


All we are doing is giving you a basis for 
trying to work it out. We are not going 
to have any second-guessing about it. We 
know it has got to be equally matched by 
the States. But, after all, if you circumscribe 
use even in giving you the basis for it, where 
are we? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator if you look at page 13 of the 
bill, on lines 16 and 17, $710,940,000 is 
provided for abatement and control ac- 
tivities to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1980. We say there is ample 
leeway in that $710 million to provide 
$4 million for this purpose. 

What I say is when we go to con- 
ference I will do my very best to urge 
the House conferees, and I am sure on 
the basis of everything I have heard 
they will be more than willing to do so, 
to have conference language instruct- 
ing the EPA to provide this $4 million 
for the assistance to the Love Canal up 
near Buffalo. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have been a conferee a 
lot of times; the Senator from Wisconsin 
has been a conferee at least as many 
times as I have. We are both very ex- 
perienced. You come to the conferees 
with only a statement in the Recorp that 
you are going to use your best efforts, and 
somebody may get obstinate about it and 
say, “There is nothing in the bill and no 
commitment by the Senate. Forget it. We 
are not going to do anything?” They 
may. 

If you have something that you are 
bringing from us you have to confer 
about it, and you have got to do some- 
thing about it. That is, in my judgment, 
the way in which we have some chance to 
get a result. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to my good 
friend from New York there are circum- 
stances where that is the case. But we 
have talked to some of the people who 
will be House conferees and we have 
looked at the situation there, and we rec- 
ognize the power of the New York dele- 
gation in the House, we recognize what 
the facts of life are, and there is no ques- 
tion that the House conference is going 
to be extremely sympathetic to this. 
They have indicated that to us, and there 
is no question in my mind that whatever 
we put in here is going to be maintained 
at that level. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to the Senator, 
that he is making us do what we really 
should not be made to do. The Senator is 
saying that we are better off leaving this 
amendment as it is, and risk having it go 
down to defeat. We have got to accom- 
plish something here for the people of 
New York. This is a real emergency; we 
cannot go away with just an assurance 
that you will use your best efforts. We 
will give you a legislative basis for using 
your best efforts. 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I have 
an inquiry of the Senator from New 
York. If we were dealing here with a 
case of atomic radiation, with nuclear 
poisoning, is there any doubt in the 
mind of the Senator from New York that 
there would be a Federal role to be 
played here? 

Mr. JAVITS. No question about it 
whatever. Incidentally, Hooker Chemi- 
cal—and I know it because in my branch 
of the military service—I was in the 
Chemical Corps for almost 5 years— 
Hooker Chemical was a Government 
contractor and a lot of this is chlorine 
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and chlorine residue, which was their 
business. 

Mr. MATHIAS. If I could pursue my 
question of the Senator from New York, 
because I think what the Senator from 
Wisconsin has raised is an interesting 
and pertinent question, is there a Federal 
role here? If there was a kind of tech- 
nology required to cope with that atomic 
radiation or nuclear poisoning, I think 
we are clear the Federal Government 
would have to step in. There would be 
no question about it. Over night they 
would be there. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Are we dealing with 
a technical problem? 

Mr. JAVITS. We certainly are. 

Mr. MATHIAS. We are dealing with 
problems which have occurred frequent- 
ly or is this a unique situation in which 
the technology is beyond the scope of 
local authorities involved, in which ex- 
perimental—has this kind of poisoning 
ever been exhumed before? 

Mr. JAVITS. No. As a matter of fact, 
what the authorities are very deeply con- 
cerned about is that this may be an in- 
dication of a new type of threat that we 
are facing. They as yet do not know, but 
there may well be similar situations. In- 
deed, the fellow who was up there on Sat- 
urday, the head of the Federal Disaster 
Assistance Administration, makes those 
points himself as shown by the news 
report which is in yesterday’s paper, 
which I ask unanimous consent be made 
a part of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 6, 1978] 
FEDERAL AIDE TOURS CONTAMINATED NIAGARA 
SITTE TO Assess FACTORS FOR Arp 
(By Donald G. McNeil, Jr.) 

NiaGARA FaLLs, N.Y., Aug. 5.—William H. 
Wilcox, head of the Federal Disaster Assist- 
ance Administration, inspected the chemi- 
cally contaminated old Love Canal site today 
at the request of President Carter and said he 
did not yet know whether he would recom- 
mend that the neighborhood be declared a 

disaster area. 

“The jury is still out,” he said, adding 
that he would have to look over the data on 
chemical testing already done and on the 
state’s ability to pay for a cleanup alone and 
Fi peg meet with the White House on 


He spoke at a final news briefing on the 
lawn of the 99th Street School in front of a 
crowd of newsmen, most of whose shoes 
and pants were splashed with mud smell- 
ing faintly of pesticides, picked up when 
they followed Mr. Wilcox along the canal 
site, which is still soggy from Wednes- 
day's rainfall. 

“This isn’t a flood or a tornado. It's unique. 
I think it will take a somewhat creative inter- 
pretation of the disaster legislation to fix,” he 
said. 

HEALTH EMERGENCY DECLARED 


On Wednesday, the State Health Commis- 
sioner, Robert P. Whelan, declared a health 
emergency for the area and recommended 
that pregnant women and families with chil- 
dren under 2 years of age leave their homes 
immediately and that the public school re- 
main closed in the fall. 

After the city and county complained that 
they could take no action because of tax- 
spending restrictions, the state moved into 
the public school and began providing rent 
vouchers, medical advice and moving help for 
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the 37 families immediately affected by Dr. 
Whelan’s declaration. 

If the area is declared a major disaster 
area or an emergency area, Federal money 
and the help of Federal agencies in virtually 
unlimited amounts will be available for evac- 
uation and cleanup, a disaster agency 
spokesman said. 

That declaration, if the President makes 
it, would probably supersede efforts by Sen- 
ators Jacob K. Javits and Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan to attach a $4 million supple- 
ment to appropriations for the Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act, to dig up and 
clean out the landfill. The amendment, due 
to reach the Senate floor on Monday, won 
tentative support from the White House and 
the Office of Management and Budget late 
yesterday because it is based on a very nar- 
row section of the law approving the use of 
funds for demonstration landfill projects. 

EARLIER EFFORT OPPOSED 

An earlier effort by the Senators to get 
funds under a section of the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act was opposed in commit- 
tee by the Office of Management and Budget 
as being inflationary because its language 
was broad enough to let many other muni- 
cipalities declare environmental disasters 
and apply for funds. 

One of the conditions of that the O.M.B. 
director, James McIntire, had listed as 
necessary for his support for the measure 
was that the original polluter, Hooker 
Chemical and Plastics Corporation, be sued 
by the state to share, voluntarily or under 
court order, the costs of the cleanup of the 
neighborhood. Hooker, one of the area’s 
major employers, used the site as a dump for 
its toxic chemical wastes from 1947 to 1952. 
The city also had a sanitary landfill in the 
canal, and many residents have said they 
saw the Army dump there, although the 
Department of Defense has denied it. 

Jn 1953, Hooker deeded the land to the 
Board of Education for $1. The board built 
@ school on it and sold neighboring lots to 
individuals and developers, who built homes 
with backyards reaching almost to the filled 
canal’s old banks. Private individuals and 
the city still own some of the land directly 
over the canal. 

CHEMICAL LEECH INTO SOIL 

In 1976, after six years of unusually heavy 
rains, the canal’s chemical contents, now in 
drums rotted by rust, began percolating to 
the surface and breaking open into shiny 
pools or leeching into backyards, killing 
plants and causing burns to dogs and chil- 
dren playing there. 

Its fumes began filtering into basements, 
and the Environmental Protection Agency 
tested for and found 82 chemicals in the 
ground and air this year, 11 of them sus- 
pected or definite carcinogens. 

Today, Mr. Wilcox, enthusiastically es- 
corted by residents and trailing the rear 
guard of a weeklong media blitz after him, 
saw some of the results of the chemical reac- 
tion. 

At first there was some hesitation on the 
part of the 20 or so representatives of the 
disaster agency, the two Senators’ offices, the 
Governor's office, a local Congressman, the 
E.P.A. and the local government to step into 
the two-inch-deep mud. 


Mr. MATHIAS. We are dealing with a 
unique public health problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Which may have na- 
tional implications. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. That is very 
much what they are worried about. That 
is just exactly what is bothering them. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I am 
very, very reluctant to do what I may 
feel required to do. I hate to move to 
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table this amendment because if we do 
that and prevail, it means there is noth- 
ing the conferees can do under those 
circumstances to help New York. 

I am sure we do want to do everything 
we can to help New York under the cir- 
cumstances without, as I say, exceeding 
the budget any more than we have. We 
are already, as I pointed out, $46 million 
over. the budget in this account. 

In view of the fac* that the problem 
is not an overwhelming problem, it seems 
to be a problem that can be remedied for 
$4 million or so, and in view of the fact 
that the State is proposing or putting 
into effect a $750 million tax reduction 
this year, in view of the fact that the 
Federal Government only a few days ago 
decided to authorize a $1.6 billion assist- 
ance for New York City, in view of the 
fact that the State is eligible to get Fed- 
eral disaster relief, and there is every 
reason to expect that they will get it, and 
get it promptly, and get it rather fully, 
which will cover the problem not of 
cleaning up the pollution, but will cover 
the problem of those who are involved 
there, under all those circumstances, I 
hope the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York will consider the pro- 
posal I made before, and permit us to 
go to conference and urge our col- 
leagues to take out of the $710 million for 
abatement and control activities the $4 
million needed to clean up the Love 
canal. We can make sure that is provided 
by strong language in the conference re- 
port. 

I think Senator Moynrnan and Sen- 
ator Javits have been very active in 
talking with the Office of Management 
and Budget and the administration, gen- 
erally, about this. They are sympathetic, 
and I think there is every reason to ex- 
pect that if we do it, as I suggest, the 
problem will be taken care of. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say most respect- 
fully, Mr. President, to my colleague, 
that for myself—and I will discuss it 
with Senator MOYNIHAN—I am ready to 
face a tabling motion. If the United 
States of America will not recognize a 
situation like this, in which there is a 
deep Federal interest and a serious dan- 
ger based upon the activities of a de- 
fense contractor—a serious danger to 
the people of the State of New York— 
for the sake of $4 million, let us know it. 
Let the Senate vote yea or nay on the 
record. 

If this bill involved dead pigeons in 
Idaho, we would not be arguing about 
it. We would pass the bill like that, and 
we would not oppose it. We have to have 
a little character around here, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

I appreciate the many things the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has done, includ- 
ing aid for New York City. But I think 
this is really something that would not 
be contested in any other bill. I doubt 
very much that anybody would argue 
about this assistance for an emergency, 
a real emergency. 

We have not invented the emergency. 
I think we might just as well face it. 
Let us vote it up or down, and let us 
permit the Senate to record itself on 
this issue for the people of the State of 
New York if that is what the Senator 
wants to do, and if he does, okay. 
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It seems to me this is the kind of sit- 
uation where something ought to be 
taken to conference which can be worked 
out. The Senator has it completely 
within his control to do so, and I will not 
argue about it. We told the Senator 
about that. 

But to leave us absolutely denuded, I 
cannot see that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may 
Isay to the Senator from New York that 
we do not leave you denuded. We promise 
that we are going to go to conference 
and fight for this, we are going to fight 
for New York, and I have indicated that 
we have every indication we will get $4 
million in conference. 

Furthermore, we have not allowed one 
single add-on on the floor. We turned 
down the distingiushed Senator from 
Alaska, we turned down other Senators 
and, under the circumstances, for us to 
give in here where New York has it 
within its reach, has it within its grasp, 
to get these funds, and we say we are 
going to fight to put this through con- 
ference consideration, it seems to me we 
are assisting New York in the most ef- 
fective way we can. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may request a 
quorum call without the time being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that James Lockemy, 
of the staff of the senior Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) be 
granted the privileges of the floor dur- 
ing the debate on this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish the time for the quorum 
call to be charged equally to both sides? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Susan Branni- 
gan and Robert Paquin of my staff have 
the privilege of the floor during all votes 
and debates this afternoon and evening 
on all matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr, President, I ask 
that unprinted amendment No. 1608 sub- 


mitted for myself and Senator Javits be 
withdrawn. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. The amendment is 
withdrawn. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1609 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk for myself and 
Senator Moynruan and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
for himself and Mr. MoYNIHAN, proposes an 
unprinted amendment numbered 1609: 

Page 38 after line 15, insert: 

Section 409. It is the sense of the Congress 
that a serious environmental disaster having 
occurred in the City of Niagara Falls respect- 
ing the Love Canal area for which Federal 
assistance is required, such federal assis- 
tance should be forthcoming under this Act. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is a 
way to accomplish what we are trying to 
accomplish. It just happens that we have 
two managers in whom I have literally 
unquestioned faith. I know if they did not 
deliver on what they are telling us, and 
the conditions that we have discussed, 
they would find it extremely difficult to 
come back with this bill. But having had 
a world of experience with this matter, 
I deeply believe they need to have some- 
thing which will be before the conferees. 
This is, in my judgment, a recognition 
on the part of Congress that this is an 
emergency and ought to be dealt with. 
We have consulted with both of our col- 
leagues. They will speak for themselves, 
but I gather they see no reason why this 
cannot give them the basis for the way 
in which they wish to handle the matter 
in conference. 

Senator MOYNIHAN and I have decided 
that this is the way to go. We have con- 
sulted with the Parliamentarian who 
advises us that such a provision is in 
order on the bill, notwithstanding that 
this is an appropriations bill. We hope 
very much that they may consider it 
acceptable. I yield to Senator MOYNIHAN. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. Mr. President, I only 
wish to say that as our redoubtable man- 
agers go forth to battle, returning either 
with their shields or on them, this might 
arm them a little bit more—to have as 
part of the Recorp that Mr, Douglas 
Costle, the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, has spoken 
with us today and made clear his re- 
solve that funds to be made available 
under this appropriation should be used 
for this purpose. It is, in some respects, 
a first-time effort on the part of the 
EPA to deal with such a technological 
hazard. 

Also. we have spoken today with Mr. 
McIntrye of the Office of Management 
and Budget, who has consulted with the 
President on this matter. He has indi- 
cated an equal commitment, and has 
asked that the State of New York pro- 
vide, as Senator Javits has stated at 
least an equal share of the funding. The 
State of New York shares that commit- 
ment. 

I believe it is for me to express on 
behalf of myself and my senior colleague, 
our appreciation to the President, to the 
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Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and to the Director of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, as 
well as to those who will henceforth be 
our singular and redoubtable champions, 
the Senator from Wisconsin and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague and 
certainly associate myself with his 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I did 
have a chance to consult with Senator 
Javits and Senator Moynman on this 
suggestion. I think it is a logical. sensible, 
completely acceptable suggestion. What 
it does. as I understand it, is to make it 
clear that the Senate does recognize the 
seriousness of this matter. It is im“era- 
tive that we provide relief. We should 
provide relief, provide relief in this legis- 
lation. It does not, however, add addi- 
tional funds. It is not an add-on, an 
addition to the appronriations bill. I 
think we can accommodate New York’s 
need and at the same time accommodate 
our respvonsibility. 

I do want to thank Senator Javits and 
Senator MOYNIKAN for their work on this 
amendment. It has been very difficult for 
them, but, as usual. they are tigers. and, 
as usual, they win their way, but they do 
it in a fair and sensible manner. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHMITT. I comvliment both of 
the Senators from New York for their 
effort in this case. As any Senator real- 
izes, the issue of hazardous waste is one 
which is now finally, and I would have to 
say belatedly, being joined by the coun- 
try. In our case, we are dealing primarily 
with the potential hazard of nuclear 
waste. I think we are on top of the curve, 
or at Jeast we have time in which we can 
come to grirs with this and prevent the 
kind of problem hannening which has 
occurred in New York recently. 

In the case of New York. we made a 
mistake, we meaning all who were in- 
volved and all who subsequently did not 
realize what was happening. 

I think it is incumbent on the country 
and the national Government. as well as 
the State governments and the private 
sector, to clean up those mistakes, to 
clean the slate. so that as we move into 
the technological 20th century with the 
benefits which come from that technol- 
ogy we are dealing with the potential 
hazards ahead of time instead of behind 
the times as was unfortunately, and is 
unfortunately, the case here. 

I think the Senators from New York 
have done exactly the right thing. I am 
sure the committee will do everything 
thev can in conference to see that this 
comes about. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague very 
much. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will the Senator from 
New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I want to say that the 
high praise which has been expressed by 
the two Senators from New York to the 
managers of the bill will send us to that 
conference charged up with a sense of 
responsibility. I suppose that seldom in 
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the course of parliamentary procedure 
has so much confidence been expressed 
in so few. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague very 
much. I really feel that here are two Sen- 
ators eminently deserving of that confi- 
dence. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy), I ask unanimous 
consent that Barbara Block of his staff 
be granted the privileges of the floor 
during these proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum and ask 
that the time be taken from neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 


quorum call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1978 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13467) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1978, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, if any Senator wishes 
to debate the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill at this point. there are 10 min- 
utes to be equally divided. 

If there is no Senator seeking recogni- 
tion, who yields time? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I as- 
sume that means we go back to the HUD 
appropriations bill until 3:30? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct and we continue on this. 

Mr. STEVENS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask that that be charged to 
neither side? 

Mr. STEVENS. Charge it to the 10 
minutes that is not being used. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower), together with 
an attachment referred therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY Mr. TOWER 


Mr. President, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to rise in support of the reappropriation 
of $40 million in hospital renovation funds 
from formula grants to project grants under 
section 1625, part D, title XVI, of the Public 
Health Service Act. I have taken an early and 
active interest in support of this reappro- 
priation and I have especially appreciated 
the cooperation and assistance that I re- 
ceived from H.E.W. Secretary Joseph 
Califano. 

Support for this reappropriation has 
steadily grown over the past few months, pri- 
marily because it is clearly recognized as & 
more rational allocation of hospital renova- 
tion funds already committed for this 
purpose. 

The need for this reappropriation becomes 
apparent when we view how it will affect 
four potential recipients in the State of 
Texas, Secretary Califano has written to me 
stating that Eagle Mountain Suburban Hos- 
pital in Azle, El Paso R. E. Thomason Gen- 
eral Hospital, Houston Jefferson Davis Hos- 
pital, and Wichita Falls General Hospital 
have each been approved for section 1625 
funds, and will be among the first to be con- 
sidered for funding once this reappropria- 
tion is incorporated under public law. Each 
of these hospitals serve indigent residents 
and provide essential. medical services to 
their respective communities, Without these 
funds. the quality of medical care in these 
four Texas cities could be substantially cur- 
tailed, creating an unfortunate situation for 
thousands of people. Mr. Edmundo Moreno. 
former president of the El Paso League of 
Latin American Citizens (L.U.L.A.C.), council 
132, wrote to me expressing his concern for 
section 1625 funds, primarily because of this 
problem in El Paso. He stated that R. E. 
Thomason Hospital “is the only facility 
which provides medical care for approxi- 
mately 64,000 indigent residents of El Paso 
County.” 

Most of the other hospitals across the 
Nation thet have been approved for section 
1625 hospital renovation assistance face simi- 
lar situations, demonstrating the need for 
action in this area. By reappropriating the 
funds we have already committed to hospital 
renovations, we can meet this problem with- 
out adding to the already burdensome growth 
of Federal deficit spending. The need to find 
methods to more efficiently allocate our Fed- 
eral health dollars is essential if we are to 
effectively tackle and solve the rapidly grow- 
ing costs of health care in this country. This 
reappropriation is a small but important step 
in that direction. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of my 
correspondence with Secretary Califano in 
this matter be printed as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1978. 
Hon. JOSEPH CALIFANO, 
Secretary. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20201 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It has come to my 
attention that your office is currently con- 
sidering a request for the reappropriation of 
*40 million of unuse¢c authorized funds into 
Section 1625, Part D, Title XVI of the Public 
Health Service Act. As you know, this pro- 
gram provides funds for hospital renovations 
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so that State and local fire, life safety and 
licensing standards can be met. 

The transfer of these funds will serve & 
vital role in upgrading our Nation's hospitals, 
and will require no additional burden on 
Federal spending priorities. I understand that 
four Texas hospitals in Azle, El Paso, Hous- 
ton and Wichita Falls would be qualified to 
receive funding from this program if the 
reappropriation is approved. 

I strongly support this unique opportunity 
to help upgrade these and deserving hospitals 
in other States during the current fiscal year, 
and hope that you will expedite the decision- 
making process through its normal channels. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN TOWER. 
Tue SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 

EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1978. 

Hon. JoHN TOWER, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: I appreciate the issue you 
raised in your March 22 letter on behalf 
of the applications submitted by the four 
Texas hospitals in Azle, El Paso, Houston, and 
Wichita Falls, These applications were con- 
sidered and approved under the Project 
Grant Program for medical facility mod- 
ernization (Section 1625 of P.L. 93-641). As 
you know, however, sufficient funds were not 
available at the time these projects were ap- 
proved to actually fund them. 

I am aware of the financial problems faced 
by public medical facilities. To help allevi- 
ate this problem, we have recently proposed 
to the Office of Management and Budget 
that funds from the general construction 
allocation be shifted to provide support for 
the remaining 1625 projects. If this proposal 
meets with OMB and Congressional approval, 
the four Texas hospital applications will be 
among the first to be considered for funding. 


Sincerely, 
JOSEPH A. CALIFANO, JR. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the time having expired, 
the question occurs on final passage of 
H.R. 13467, making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1978, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mrs. ALLEN (when her name was 
called). Present. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK). the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Haskett), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mrs. HUMPHREY), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre) , and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. RIEGLE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that. if present and 
voting, the Senators from Minnesota 
(Mr. AnveRSON and Mrs. HUMPHREY), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McINTYRE), and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. RIEcLE) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenic1), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) , the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Hetnz), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCture), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
are necessarily absent. 
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The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 17, as follows: 


[Rolleall Vote No. 288 Leg.] 
YEAS—69 


Hatfield, 
Paul G. 
Hathaway 
Hayakawa 
Hodges 


Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bumpers Hollings 
Burdick Huddleston 
Byrd, Robert C. Inouye 
Cannon Jackson 
Case Javits 
Chiles Johnston 
Church Kennedy 
Clark Leahy 
Cranston Long 
Culver Magnuson 
DeConcini Mathias 
Eagleton Matsunaga 
Eastland McGovern 
Ford Melcher 
Glenn Metzenbaum 
Gravel Morgan 
Hansen Moynihan 
Hart Muskie 
Hatfield, Packwood 
Mark O. Pearson 


NAYS—17 


Durkin 
Garn 
Goldwater 
Hatch 
Helms Schmitt 
Laxalt Scott 


ANSWERED ‘“PRESENT’’—1 
Allen 
NOT VOTING—13 


Griffin McIntyre 
Haskell Riegle 
Heinz Tower 
Humphrey 

McClure 


Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Lugar 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Roth 


Biden 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Chafee 
Danforth 
Dole 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Brooke 
Curtis 
Domenici 


So the bill (H.R. 13467), as amended, 
was passed. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed, and I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical and clerical corrections in the 
engrossment of H.R. 13467. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the engross- 
ment of the Senate amendment to H.R. 
13467, the item on page 16, lines 8 and 9, 
show the House language as it should 
have—namely, $7.7 million, and the Sen- 
ate amendment in lieu thereof, $6.9 
million. 

This has been cleared on both sides. It 
is strictly a technical amendment that 
needs correction. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Hopces) ap- 
pointed Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
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Inovye, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. CHILES, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Sas- 
SER, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. CasE, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. Mark O. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. BELLMON, and Mr. 
WEICKER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Janet Renquist, 
of my staff, have the privilege of the floor 
during the remainder of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Twilly, of 
my staff, and Mr. Lockemy, of the Judi- 
ciary Committee staff, have the privilege 
of the floor during the consideration of 
all legislation today and tomorrow and 
votes on the bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1979 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question recurs 
on H.R. 12935, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 12935) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1979, and for other 
purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
H.R. 12935. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, may we have 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Those Senators who wish to talk will 
take their conversations to the cloak- 
room. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, should any Senator 
wish to debate H.R. 12935, the legislative 
branch appropriations bill, there will 
now be 10 minutes of debate thereon. 

The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senator from Tennes- 
see is willing to yield the Senator from 
Virginia 3 minutes. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Virginia 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the cost of the legislative 
branch of Government has gotten out of 
hand. 

May we have order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will withhold. The Senate is not in 
order. The Senator from Virginia is en- 
titled to the attention of Senators. If 
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Senators insist on talking, please take 
their conversations to the cloakroom or 
outside. 

The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 18 years is not very long. but it is 
long enough for this to have happened. 

In 1960 the total cost of the legislative 
branch of Government was $116 million. 
In the legislation before the Senate to- 
day the cost of the legislative branch of 
Government is $1.118 billion. There is in 
the legislation before the Senate today a 
very substantial increase for the previous 
year. 

Now, when we get to personnel, if we 
go back to 1960. in the Department of 
Defense the civilian personnel in the De- 
partment of Defense totaled 1.039 mil- 
lion. In 1978, the total civilians in the 
Department of Defense were 981.000. In 
the Department of HEW in 1960 there 
were 68,849. In April of this year there 
were 158.537. It will be seen that that 
Department doubled the number of em- 
plovees. 

In the Office of the White House in 
1960 there were 338 individuals, and in 
April of this year there were 376. 

The Supreme Court in 1960 had 163 
persons employed and in April of this 
year 323. That figure doubled. 

Now we come to the legislative branch. 
In 1960 the legislative branch employed 
14.954 individuals. As of April 1978 the 
legislative branch had on its payroll 
39,558. That is a threefold increase in 
that short period of time. 

I say again. Mr. President. the cost of 
the legislative branch of Government 
has grown too greatly. The total figure 
in the bill before the Senate today in my 
judgment is too high. It is not justified. 
It is $1.118 billion and that figure com- 
pares with $116 million as a total cost to 
the legislative branch of Government in 
1960. 

I shall vote against this legislation be- 
cause I think that it is not justified. and 
these tremendous increases that have 
occurred through the years have not been 
justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President. the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia has 
alluded to the fact that this legislative 
appropriations bill contains in it $1.118 
billion and makes the statement, I say 
respectfully to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. that this constitutes funds going 
directlv and solely for the support of the 
legislative branch of Government. which 
implies the operation of Congress. 

I submit, Mr. President. that this sim- 
ply is not accurate. As a matter of fact, 
as to the funds contained in this legis- 
lative appropriations bill, a substantial 
amount of these funds go for the opera- 
tion of the Library of Congress and in- 
cludes such services to the taxpayer, for 
example, as talking books for the blind. 
A substantial amount of these funds. 
Mr. President, go for the operation of 
the Government Printing Office. A sub- 
stantial amount of these funds. Mr. 
President. also go for the operation of 
the Botanical Garden. 

I submit that there is at least 30 per- 
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cent of this budget which goes to fund 
operations other than the operations of 
the Congress—which goes to support 
various other agencies or services to the 
public which have no direct correlation 
to the operation of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the Senator from Tennessee 
have expired. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee 2 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has 5 minutes 
and he yields 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Tennessee. The Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SASSER. I also remind my dis- 
tinguished friend from Virginia that in 
the year 1960, that he referred to, the 
Federal budget stood at less than $100 
billion. The Federal budget for this year 
is slightly in excess of $500 billion. Staffs 
have increased since 1960 in the legisla- 
tive branch, in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, by 150 percent be- 
cause we in the Congress are expected to 
monitor and provide oversight of a Fed- 
eral budget that has grown by over 500 
percent during those 18 years. 

I should also like to point out that over 
15 percent of the legislative branch budg- 
et goes to fund the Office of the Comp- 
troller General. According to testimony 
received by the subcommittee, actions 
and reports of this office, in collabora- 
tion with Executive and congressional 
action, saved the taxpayers $5 billion last 
year. Some of these funds are also used 
to support the new Congressional Budget 
Office and the new congressional budget 
process which we have imposed on our- 
selves in order to hold down Federal ex- 
penditures. 

I wonder if there is any Member of 
this body who seriously thinks he or she 
could give the residents of his State, and 
give his constituents the services not only 
that they need but the services that they 
demand on one-third of the staff we 
would have if we go back to the 1960 
figure? 

Mr. President, I also agree with my 
distinguished and able friend from Vir- 
ginia that it is regrettable that so much 
of the taxpayers’ money must be ex- 
pended in support of the legislative 
branch of Government. 

But I say that many of these expendi- 
tures are made necessary because of the 
wishes of the taxpayers themselves in the 
services they ask of their elected officials. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I give myself 2 
minutes. 

I certainly respect and admire the 
work of the Senator from Virginia, and 
I think his general thrust and tone are 
correct. 

I think in this particular case though 
there are some facts we should put in 
the record. Those are, if you take this 
particular year’s appropriation and if 
you, as a fair method of comparison, take 
the supplemental for 1978, which in- 
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cluded mandated pay raises, this only 
represents a 7.5-percent increase over 
last year. 

Then, if you take out the 5-percent 
cut we all voted for just Friday, that 
makes a 2.5-percent increase over the 
preceding year. 

I have to say that a 2.5-percent in- 
crease over the preceding year is a very 
modest increase and not found in many 
parts of the Government. The Federal 
budget from fiscal 1978 to 1979 goes up 
8 percent, inflation goes up 7 or 8 per- 
cent. So actually with a 5-percent cut 
we voted for, it really only represents, 
throwing in the supplemental appropria- 
tions for 1978, which are primarily for 
the mandated pay raises, a 2.5-percent 
increase over the preceding year. 

I think this committee is conscious of 
what Senator Harry F. BYRD, JR., has 
said. I think he has made his point well. 
We tried to refiect in this year’s appro- 
priation some of those things. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield back 1 minute re- 
maining? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Is there 
any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just 1 
minute remaining. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield 1 minute 
remaining to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The record 
shows that there was an 11.5-percent 
increase in this bill as compared to last 
year. Then, if you eliminate the 5-per- 
cent reduction which the Senate ap- 
proved by an amendment to the bill. it 
still brings it down to 6.5 percent, and 
I say that is too great an amount. 

Reference was made to the Botanical 
Gardens as being included in the legis- 
lation, as if that was such a great sum. 
Well. the Botanical Gardens in this 
budget is roughly $1 million out of $1,118 
million, so that does not impress the 
Senator from Virginia very much as be- 
ing an item to take into consideration. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I think where you 
and I differ is you are comparing the 
absolute fiscal vear 1978 appropriations. 
You are not including the supplemental 
in which we put in the $36 million for 
pay raises. If you put what we mandated 
into the year to make it a complete year, 
it is not an 11-percent increase, it is 
only a 7.5-percent increase, and you 
actually have to pay people’s salaries. 
We mandated those salaries be paid. So 
if you put those in, you only have a 7.5 
percent, minus 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
remaining having expired, the question 
is, Shall the bill, as amended, pass? The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

(Mr. HOLLINGS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HASKELL), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs. HUMPHREY). the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), the 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
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RIEcLeE), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senators from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON and Mrs. HUMPHREY), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntTyYrE) and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. RIEGLE) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenicr), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. McCuvure), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 20, as follows: 
| Rollcall Vote No, 289 Leg. | 

YEAS—67 
Hart 
Hatfield, 

Mark O. 
Hatfield, 

Paul G. 


Allen 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bumpers Hathaway 
Burdick Hayakawa 
Byrd, Robert C. Heinz 
Cannon Hodges 
Case Hollings 
Chafee Huddieston 
Chiles Inouye 
Clark Jackson 
Cranston Javits 
Culver Johnston 
Dole Kennedy 
Durkin Long 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ford 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 


Morgan 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Taimadge 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Magnuson 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Meicher 
Metzenbaum 


NAYS—20 
Hansen 
Hatch 
Helms 
Laxalt 
Leahy 


Bartlett Proxmire 
Biden 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Garn 


Thurmond 

Lugar Wallop 

Nunn Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—13 

Domenici McIntyre 

Griffin Riegle 
Brooke Haskell Tower 
Church Humphrey 
Curtis McClure 

So the bill (H.R. 12935) as amended, 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion of the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate, in the engrossment of Senate 
amendments, be authorized to make any 
technical and clerical corrections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. MAG- 
NUSON, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. WEICKER, and 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
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Mr. Younc conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
today the Senate completed its consid- 
eration of H.R. 12935, the legislative 
branch appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1979. I wish to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER), 
who chairs the Legislative Branch Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and its ranking minority member, 
Mr. SCHWEIKER, for having reported to 
the Senate a number of excellent recom- 
mendations as regards our legislative 
budget. 

This is the first year of Senator Sas- 
SER’s chairmanship. During this brief 
period, he has provided thorough and 
fair leadership. He is to be congratulated. 
I know that he has had the full coopera- 
tion and assistance not only of Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, but also of the other mem- 
bers of his subcommittee. 

The totals in this bill were below the 
allocations for the legislative function in 
the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget, and below the budget request. 
This bill provided for necessary Senate 
activities. I think it is appropriate for 
me to reiterate some of the comments 
made earlier with respect to the bill: A 
very large proportion of the total funding 
provided is not for Senate or House activ- 
ities—but for related agencies, such as 
the Library of Congress, the Government 
Printing Office, the General Accounting 
Office, and so forth. In fact, the total 
amount in the bill is subject to a 5-per- 
cent reduction, as agreed to by the Sen- 
ate last Friday. 

I supported the recommendations 
made by the Appropriations Committee 
with respect to legislative branch fund- 
ing. I think that they demonstrated the 
willingness and determination of the 
Senate membership to put its own house 
in order when it comes to Government 
efficiency. The question before Mr. Sas- 
SER’s subcommittee, before the full Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Senate, 
was not simply one of dollars and cents. 
It was that tax dollars should be 
efficiently allocated in order to obtain 
the best results. Thus, the subcommittee 
carefully studied the activities and needs 
of agencies and offices funded in the bill. 
The recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee made it 
very clear that “more is not always best”; 
that our goal is to get full use from every 
dollar spent and to exercise fiscal re- 
straint. 

I congratulate Senator Sasser and 
Senator SCHWEIKER for their work on 
this bill. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT—INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1979 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now resume consideration of 
oe 12936, which the clerk will state by 
title. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 12936) making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and for sundry independent 
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agencies, boards, commissions, corporations, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Dan Jaffe, of the 
Commerce Committee staff, and Amy 
Bonifant and Martha Maloney, of my 
staff, be granted the privileges of the 
floor during the debate and vote on H.R. 
12936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

AMENDMENT NO, 3429 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am a co- 
sponsor of Senator Morcan’s amend- 
ment. I wish to express my support of it 
orally to the Senate. 

Mr. President, we are very short in 
manpower in terms of reserves, and in 
any real state of readiness there should 
always be a pool of registered potential 
draftees. I think this is the real way to 
show the world that we mean what we 
say in terms of our national security. 

In addition, Mr. President, I had 
doubts about the Volunteer Army from 
the very beginning. It is very expensive. 
It is untested in battle and, most im- 
portantly, it goes against the grain of 
our traditional citizens army concept. In 
my judgment, the All-Volunteer Army 
was a device initiated out of the unpopu- 
lar draft during the last stages of the 
Vietnam war. I believe that we must cor- 
rect this misapprehension of the real 
situation of the United States. 

I believe that Senator Morcan’s 
amendment and the initiation of regis- 
tration of 18-year-olds in the Selective 
Service System is a step in the right 
direction, the step which I think is essen- 
tial to the posture of the United States 
in the world, and I urge my colleagues to 
support the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am happy to yield to 
Senator Goldwater. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
believe I was the first Member of the 
Senate to advocate the abandonment of 
the old draft which we have had for five 
periods of war in our history. I did it at 
that time because I thought it was mor- 
ally wrong and constitutionally wrong. 
I advocated a voluntary military serv- 
ice. 


I very reluctantly this year, Mr. Presi- 
dent, had to give up that concept be- 
cause what we are finding is the Army 
is in bad shape for volunteers. The Re- 
serve and National Guard are in terrible 
shape, the Marines are not so bad, the 
Navy a little less bad, and the Air Force 
in fairly good shape. But it has become 
obvious, I think, to the entire Armed 
Services Committee—and I do not try 
for one moment to speak for the whole 
committee on this particular amend- 
ment, I am only speaking for myself— 
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that we have to resort to something 
else. 

During the course of our hearings this 
year on personnel we discussed the re- 
turn to the draft, and we also discussed 
a turn to universal training, not uni- 
versal military training but universal 
training, for every mentally and physi- 
cally able high school graduate over 18 
years of age in this country. However, 
it stopped about there. We had planned 
to give instructions to the Joint Chiefs 
to come forth with something in this 
field. I think they are working on it, al- 
though nothing official has come out. 

In the absence of anything concrete 
appearing out of the committee, either 
in this House or the other House, and 
because the Reserves and the Guard par- 
ticularly need help, and the Army—in 
fact, the whole military needs person- 
nel—I have joined Senator Morgan in 
sponsoring this amendment. 

It may not be the end of the question, 
because I am sure that Senator Nunn, 
of Georgia, who so ably heads the Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee of the full com- 
mittee, will come up next year with sug- 
gestions in this field. But I do not think 
we can wait. I think the military is in 
such trouble that we should adopt this 
amendment and then, if necessary, go 
on to whatever perfection or improve- 
ment steps are needed. I urge adoption 
of this amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. President, against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
matter insofar as it might make a real 
start and go into the Selective Service 
Act any time soon will certainly be op- 
posed by me, and I think most everyone 
of our committee. The Armed Services 
Committee has jurisdiction over this 
matter. Many of us think something 
more must be done, but it is a very in- 
volved, delicate and sensitive matter. It 
must be thoroughly developed and gone 
into and be understood by the people. 

There is the small segment we have left 
in the law. The President asked for $10 
million, I believe, and the Appropriations 
Committee proposed to cut it back to $7.5 
million. So far as going into this matter 
or have some other committee handle it, I 
want to say that the Armed Services 
Committee has requested an in-depth 
study by the Department of Defense. 

I would like to yield 1 minute to Sena- 
tor Jackson who has dealt with this 
problem for a long time. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
the greatest respect for my colleague 
from North Carolina (Mr. Morcan). I 
must say that a matter as far reaching 
as this one certainly should have its 
genesis in the Armed Services Committee 
with an opportunity for an adequate 
hearing and an opportunity to go into 
this whole question of whether or not we 
are going back to the draft. No matter 
how we look at it, we have to deal with 
that fundamental problem. 

We do have on that committee the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn), who heads personnel and who 
has taken a deep and a long-time inter- 
est in the whole question of the standing 
of our Armed Forces. I hope that proce- 
dure will be followed and the amendment 
will be rejected. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. NUNN). 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, basically, I 
would have to say that I agree with the 
intent of the Morgan amendment, but I 
believe it may be premature. I think we 
have some very serious problems with the 
All-Volunteer Force. I believe the Selec- 
tive Service System needs beefing up. I 
will certainly support an effort to in- 
crease the amount of money in this bill 
for the Selective Service. But when we 
take the step of registration, which is 
what the Morgan amendment would do, 
and it would at least leave that preroga- 
tive to the President, I think we ought to 
do so with a great deal of care. 

This year we have mandated the De- 
partment of Defense to undertake a 
study on the Volunteer Force and the al- 
ternatives to it. One alternative would 
be a revised registration system which 
would, of course, be accomplished by the 
Morgan amendment. 

I will simply say that I think this 
amendment is premature. I would cer- 
tainly leave open the option that I would 
join with my colleague from North Caro- 
lina next year in sponsoring this or a 
similar effort after we have had a more 
thorough analysis of this situation by the 
Department of Defense. 

I will not be voting in favor of the 
Morgan amendment, but I would have to 
say that the Selective Service System 
today is in very bad shape. It needs beef- 
ing up. We need to consider registration. 
It certainly needs to be studied very care- 
fully and we need to take a look at all the 
alternatives available to us in trying to 
do a better job in the manpower area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has 2 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Georgia. I, too, have been 
very, very concerned, along with many 
other Senators, about the situation of 
our military manpower. What I see is 
the failure of the present volunteer sys- 
tem to work and the large cxpenditures 
that have been involved with this. I, too, 
support looking into this with hearings 
and I think now is a premature time to go 
into it. Voting for this amendment, as I 
see it, would commit us fully down the 
road and hearings would be unnecessary 
beyond that. So I support the remarks 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
most compelling argument against the 
Morgan amendment is that we have no 
business mandating the reinstitution of 
registration through action on an ap- 
propriation bill, particularly when we 
have an Armed Services Committee that 
is studying this matter, studying it very 
carefully, and wants to take at least 
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enough time to know whether or not 
such a recommendation would be sensi- 
ble, how to make it, when to make it, and 
in what form to make it. That study 
will not be available until December 31 
of 1978. I hope the amendment will not 
be accepted. 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I just 
want to say that I understand the House 
figure is the same as the Senate com- 
mittee figure here. We have heard ex- 
pressions here from the membership, 
who are concerned about this matter and 
are pro-Selective Service to a degree. We 
are almost unanimous that this thing 
should not be voted now on an appro- 
priations bill at the last minute. When 
it is presented and developed, it will have 
to be on a broad scale. I hope it will be 
defeated. 

I yield whatever time I have left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 1 minute to speak 
on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is 
my opinion that there has been deep 
consideration given to this problem. It 
is very apparent that the Selective Serv- 
ice System does not know where the 
young people are today so, if there is 
to be a mobilization, there is no way that 
we can mobilize in less than 6 or so 
months. This can be cut very drastically 
if we have registration. I think this is 
just the first step. This is a very im- 
portant step. 

I believe, as the committee under the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
looks into this more thoroughly, they 
will evaluate whether or not mandatory 
public service will be required rather than 
a draft, because I think a draft is cer- 
tainly not in the best interests of this 
Nation. But I do think that, in the mean- 
time, standby draft registration is very 
vital to this Nation in case there needs 
to be a complete mobilization. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
2 minutes on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think there is great merit in the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. However, for two rea- 
sons, I shall not support it. 

The first reason is that this is a very 
complex, complicated question. It is one 
of tremendous interest to the young 
people and all the people in our Nation, 
and I think the Armed Services Com- 
mittee ought to study this matter and go 
into it in depth. I understand that the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn) is planning to hold a hearing and 
do that. 

Furthermore, there is a study now 
being made by the Department of De- 
fense on this subject. Since that is the 
case, I should like to get the results of 
that study. 
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For those reasons, I shall vote against 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
1 minute to correct what I think may be 
a misunderstanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. This amendment 
does not call for a draft. It merely calls 
for an appraisal of how many people 
there are for it, their names, ranks, and 
serial numbers, so that if we go into a 
draft, we do not have to waste 7 or 8 
months finding where the bodies are. 
This is merely a preliminary study so 
that, next year, when the full study on 
personnel has been completed, we will 
know where to go. 

I might Say that we have had great 
hearings, long hearings, on this subject. 
It is not new to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee at all. I just want to correct an 
erroneous impression. 

We are doing this actually to save 
money, not to spend money. I think if 
we are going back into any kind of non- 
voluntary situation where there would 
be training of any type, or military 
training, now is the time to find out, at 
practically no cost—and the money is 
there—where the bodies are, so to put 
it. I think we are going to wind up with a 
draft whether we like it or not and it is 
time now to start working on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The second assistant legislatiy 
called the roll. aes 
_ Mr. PAUL G. HATFIELD (after hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative). On this 
vote, I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE). If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” I have voted “aye.” I, there- 
fore, withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HASKELL), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs. HUMPHREY), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. RigcLe), and the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. ABOUR- 
EZK) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenicr), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. McCuure), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 71, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 290 Leg.] 


YEAS—16 


Bartlett Hollings 
Byrd, Robert C. Inouye 
Chiles Javits 
Goldwater Johnston 
Hansen Long 
Hayakawa Morgan 


Pearson 
Randolph 
Scott 
Wallop 
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NAYS—71 


Glenn 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Hathaway 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hodges 
Huddleston 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Lugar 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 


Allen 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chafee 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dole 
Durkin 
Eag.eton 
Eastland 
Ford Muskie 
Garn Nelson 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Paul G. Hatfield, for. 
NOT VOTING—12 
Domenici McClure 
Griffin Mcintyre 


Haskell Riegle 
Humphrey Tower 


Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Ta.madge 
Thurmond 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Brooke 
Curtis 


So Mr. Morcan’s amendment 
3429) was rejected. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I believe 
that my unprinted amendment in con- 
nection with consumer product safety is 
up for the next vote. I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote on my amendment 
occur following the votes on the Roth 
and Proxmire amendments; that if the 
Proxmire amendment is agreed to, my 
amendment be withdrawn; that if the 
Proxmire amendment is rejected and the 
Roth amencment also is rejected, my 
amendment be withdrawn. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the request made by the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment, 
the cutting amendment, which would be 
an amendment to the Roth amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1610 
(Purpose: To increase the appropriation for 
the Selective Service System) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
unprinted amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas should take note 
that two amendments are pending. 

Mr. DOLE. I ask unanimous consent 
that the two amendments be set aside 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. NUNN. Is this the amendment that 
would go back to the level requested by 
the President on the Selective Service 
budget? 


(No. 
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Mr. DOLE. Yes; it would be about 
$9.5 million, as suggested by the dis- 
tinguished floor manager. 

Mr. NUNN. Would the Senator from 
Kansas permit my name to be added as 
a cosponsor? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), for 
himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. NUNN, pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
1610: 

On page 23, line 10, strike out “$7,045,000” 
and insert "$9,500,000". 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment will increase funding for the Selec- 
tive Service System from $7.045 million 
to the level recommended by the admin- 
instration of $9.5 million. This amend- 
ment simply allows the Selective Service 
System to supply adequate manpower to 
our Armed Forces to insure the security 
of the United States during the time of 
a national emergency. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

In order to maintain a strong national 
defense, the Selective Service System has 
traditionally been in standby readiness 
as an integral part of the national de- 
fense system. Yet, since the past admin- 
istration, the Selective Service System 
has been in a “deep standby” status with 
only limited capability to provide man- 
power during a national emergency. Re- 
serve and National Guard forces were to 
be relied upon for mobilization purposes 
until conscription could be reactivated. 
However, Mr. President, today we are 
faced with a situation where our Reserve 
and National Guard strength combined 
are 180,000 short of wartime needs. The 
individual ready reserve, the primary 
source of trained individuals for replace- 
ment and augmentation in an emergency, 
is almost 300,000 below mobilization 
levels for the Army alone. 

NEW MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS 

In a reevaluation of manpower re- 
quirements in a wartime scenario, the 
Department of Defense mandated more 
stringent troop requirements for selec- 
tive service in October of 1977. The Direc- 
tor of the Selective Service System, in his 
semiannual report, has stated: 

It was immediately apparent the sys- 
tem’s capability in “deep standby” was 
no longer viable and improvements were 
urgently needed. 


The new DOD requirements actually 
call for first deliveries in 30 days after 
mobilization, with 100,000 deliveries after 
60 days and 650,000 in 6 months. The old 
requirements call for first recruits to be 
delivered after 110 days with 100,000 de- 
liveries after 5 morths—150 days. Con- 
sequently, the Selective Service System 
today is faced with last year’s budget of 
$7.045 million ($6.6 million plus inflation 
figure) and a mandate to provide a 
greater number of recruits at a faster 
pace. 

Clearly, Mr. President, the increase in 
funding as proposed by my amendment 
from $7.045 to $9.5 million is a base fig- 
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ure—the minimum necessary for the 
Selective Service System to do its job. 
The Office of Management and Budget 
has carefully scrutinized the budget and 
recommended this funding level. In ad- 
dition, the Director of the Selective 
Service System has testified before com- 
mittee that the Selective Service System 
will be able to meet requirements with 
the $9.5 million appropriation. 
QUICK RESPONSE 

With the $9.5 million appropriation, 
the Selective Service will meet quicker 
delivery requirements by the recruit- 
ment, appointment, and training of un- 
paid local and appeal board members. 
The preplanning process will enable the 
Selective Service System to quicken 
delivery time in a mobilization situation. 
Pretrained individuals will operate at 
preselected locations. With the addi- 
tional funds, a new refined computer 
system (EMMPS) will result in enabling 
an increased state of readiness and 
therefore provide a greater number of 
inductions at a faster pace. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The Acting Director of the Selective 
Service System has testified as to the 
purpose and capability of the System, 
given the $9.5 million budget: 

The additional funds will permit us to 
move the system out of “deep standby” into 
a higher state of readiness, mandated by 
the current Department of Defense require- 
ments. This does not represent a change in 
purpose, but rather an increase in the sys- 
tem’s mobilization readiness and delivery 
capability: from a deep standby posture, to 
a quick response readiness posture more pre- 
pared to expeditiously execute operational 
functions relating to the nation’s defense. 
The additional funds and personnel re- 
flected in the budget request will certainly 
assist us in developing and attaining a more 
capable and responsive agency with increased 
readiness to meet any national emergency. 
The improved response capability which we 
will develop and evaluate will be geared to 
enable the system to demonstrate its read- 
iness to meet the Department of Defense 
wartime manpower requirements within the 
time frames essential to our national defense 
posture. 


PRESIDENT'S REORGANIZATION TASK FORCE 


The President’s reorganization task 
force is currently undertaking a study of 
the Selective Service System. However, 
it is my understanding that a prelimi- 
nary report by the President's reorga- 
nization project mostly concerns the 
bureaucratic location of the System and 
not its posture. 

DOLE AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, my amendment ad- 
dresses a serious national security con- 
cern regardless of where the Selective 
Service System is eventually housed. My 
amendment addresses a serious concern, 
shared by many, as to our current in- 
ability to provide adequate manpower 
in the time of a national emergency. 

While I hope we will never have to re- 
quire involuntary military service of our 
youth, we must insure that the capa- 
bility to resume registrations and induc- 
tions, if required, is maintained at a 
readiness level. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
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the Senator from Georgia, who is an ex- 
pert in this field, and I yield to him. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I agree with 
the amendment. I believe we should go 
along with the administration’s request 
in increasing the Selective Service Sys- 
tem capability. 

As I stated earlier, I believe the 
amendment sponsored by the junior 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Mor- 
GAN) is really indicative of the direction 
we will have to go in the future. I be- 
lieve it is premature, because we have 
asked the Department of Defense to 
come up with a complete analysis and 
study of the Selective Service System 
and of the other alternatives to the 
Volunteer Force. We expect that in 
December. 

In the meantime, the administration 
has made a very strong case, in my 
opinion, for this increased capability, 
which will give us greater mobilization 
capabilities. Our mobilization capabili- 
ties now, should we have a national 
emergency, are very, very low. 

So I support the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas. It is a large 
amount of money, but it will do a large 
number of things in connection with the 
Selective Service System, which is in 
poor shape today. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, so far as the bill and 
its background are concerned, about 7 
years ago we had before the Senate the 
question of eliminating the power of the 
President of the United States to induct 
for military service. The bill was debated 
about 3 weeks. I think we had 30 roll- 
call votes. As floor leader, I was against 
cutting off the power of induction. 

I believe we will have to go back to it 
in some form, but I do not believe that 
amendments brought to the floor of the 
Senate on an appropriation bill are the 
right way to do it. I do not believe that 
method will be successful in reenacting 
or putting on the statute books any kind 
of law for the President to have the 
power to induct for military service. I 
do not think anything along that line 
can be passed until the facts are de- 
veloped and fully explained—not only to 
Congress but also to the people of the 
United States—in such a way as to make 
clear and forceful the need for it and 
that there is no alternative. 

Our committee is trying to move in 
that direction. 

Here it is also reflected in the report 
from the House of Representatives in this 
appropriations bill—what is this little 
agency doing over there now? They have 
no power to induct anyone. They have 
no power to register anyone. They just 
have a few employees and a computer. I 
say this with all respect. They are not 
given anything much to do. 

Anything that is akin to the reenact- 
ment of the Selective Service System I 
think should be moved here on this floor 
with vigor and with a background and 
facts to support it and then pass it. 

So, just let the committee go on and 
settle this as the House of Representa- 
tives has already done. They will get as 
much as they had last year plus infla- 
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tion. That is the figure we are talking 
about. 

Mr. PROXMIRE and Mr. 
DOLPH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GLENN). The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for his very fine statement 
in support of the level of spending that 
we have in the bill. 

I think the Senator from Kansas has 
a meritorious amendment. It is the kind 
of amendment we may act on and should 
act on later on when we have the facts. 

But what we have done, as the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has pointed out, is 
taken last year’s level and we have al- 
lowed for the full amount for inflation. 
The House of Representatives did the 
same thing. 

We think that is the prudent way to 
act now under present circumstances. 

Mr. President, I should point out that 
what we have done here is to recognize 
that we are about to have the results of 
a study from the Defense Department, 
where we are about to have the recom- 
mendation of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee after hearings, and we should 
have that. 

Meanwhile, Mr. President, I should 
point out that the provision in the bill 
provides an exemption from the Anti- 
Deficiency Act for this particular 
measure. What that means is that the 
system can spend money at a more rapid 
rate, if they find that they should spend 
money at a more rapid rate, and we can 
come in with a supplemental in the 
event that we find a few months from 
now on December 31 that the recom- 
mendations of the Defense Department 
and the recommendations of the Armed 
Services Committee are that we should 
move ahead. 

It seems to me that is the prudent way 
to act and in that way we are sure that, 
as the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi pointed out, the agency that has 
not had very much to do, does not regis- 
ter anyone, does not give any physical 
exams, does very, very little, will not be 
given more money than they could 
properly handle. 

So I hope under these circumstances 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
will not press his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia 
such time as he may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at 
the time that the volunteer enlistment 
program for our armed services was 
being debated and came into being, I 
was strongly opposed to it. I believed 
then, as I do today, in the Selective Serv- 
ice System. I continue my conviction. 

Mr. President, I am a cosponsor of this 
amendment, offered for himself (Mr. 
DoLE) and myself and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn). 

Mr. President, of every 100 persons 
who voluntarily enlist, 40 of them do 
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not complete the enlistment period. And 
of every person enlisting only 20 reen- 
listed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Kansas has time on the amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. I have time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I think the 
issue is very clear. It has been stated 
clearly by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. I also understand the statement 
of the floor manager and also the chair- 
man, but we are faced with a situation 
today, according to the figures that we 
obtained, where Reserve and National 
Guard strength combined is about 180,- 
000 short of wartime needs. 

With respect to the Selective Service 
System not having anything to do, I 
would say the System definitely has an 
assignment. Each of our Reserve Forces 
officers has a mobilization assignment to 
a specific location and some are assigned 
to State headquarters and some to estab- 
lish local area offices and some to handle 
selective service responsibilities. 

So there are assignments, and we have 
a breakdown of how the $9.5 million 
would be spent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
breakdown be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the break- 
down was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

A $9.5 million would provide for the fol- 
lowing organizational structure: 

Personnel—150 man-years. 

904 Reserve and National Guard Officers. 
= 12 to 15,000 Local and Appeal Board Mem- 

ers. 

Estimated cost (in millions) 
Personnel compensation 
904 reserve officers. 
Personnel benefits 
Travel and transportation of persons__ 
Rent, communications and utilities____ 
Other contractual services 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment is very clear. It is one to make cer- 
tain we try to meet this new DOD man- 
date as far as deliveries are concerned, 
and it seems to me that the very small 
request is justified. 

I am willing to accept a voice vote on 
the amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this amendment. 

I feel strongly this amendment should 
pass. I think it has been distorted a bit 
to talk about a report from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This amendment rep- 
resents the request of the Department 
of Defense. This amendment represents 
the request of the President. This amend- 
ment represents exactly the direction 
that our Armed Services Committee has 
been pushing the Department of Defense 
for the past 5 years. 

We asked them not to continue to let 
the selective service deteriorate. It is not 
going to solve all our problems. It is not 
going to provide for registration. But this 
amendment simply goes back to the level 
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the President requested to be able to 
properly implement the Selective Service 
System. I do not think it goes far enough 
at this stage. But I do not believe we are 
prepared with studies and with analyses 
and with any kind of DOD request to 
back up going further now. 

If you look at what we are requiring, 
if you look at what the Department of 
Defense states, they need to have their 
first draftees report for duty within 30 
days after mobilization, yet their present 
capability is 110 days. This means it will 
take 80 more days than the mobilization 
requirement for the first draftee to re- 
port for the first day of training. 

So I feel strongly this amendment 
should pass. It is not above the Presi- 
dent’s budget, but represents the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Unless we are going to 
have an affirmative voice vote that would 
be accepted by the committee, then I 
would ask for a rollcall on it. 

Mr. DOLE. Let us try the affirmative 
voice vote. 

Mr. NUNN. If the manager of the bill 
could accept the amendment, we could 
avoid the rollcall vote. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Regretfully I could 
not accept the amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
back what the Senator from Georgia is 
talking about. This is not a matter of 
new interest. This has been before our 
Armed Services Committee for the last 
4 or 5 years, and it is no secret that our 
Reserves and National Guard are pretty 
well depleted. It is no secret that the 
Army is in trouble. The other services are 
in trouble to a lesser degree. 

Mr. President, I harken back to the 
days of the 1930’s when it was obvious 
that this country needed manpower and 
Senators stood on the floor of this Sen- 
ate and debated and debated and de- 
bated, and we went into World War II 
without adequate preparation. 

I am not suggesting that we are on 
the verge of war. But, Mr. President, I 
am suggesting that we are falling be- 
hind our adversaries in the Soviet Union, 
and I think it is proper that we take 
minor steps as this advocated by the 
Department of Defense, advocated by 
the President, and in my opinion had 
it been taken up by the entire Armed 
Services Committee it would have had 
the approval of the entire Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

I think the least we can do is take this 
step, having turned down the other step 
suggested by the Senator from North 
Carolina. So I hove that this amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum very 
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briefly and I ask unanimous consent 
that the time not be taken from either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 1 minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let us make this thing 
straight and clear now. I think we are 
arguing over something here that is less 
than an earth shaker. This little 
agency—and I speak with all deference— 
has no power; they have no responsibility 
except what I have outlined. There is no 
power given them in this amendment. 
The committee has already set this fig- 
ure, the two Houses, at what they have 
now, plus inflation. Someone made a mis- 
calculation and put it in the budget at a 
little higher figure. 

This subcommittee, with due respect to 
their work, too, set this figure in the sum 
they have in the bill. 

So I think this: I favor the Selective 
Service Act. I think it sets the cause back, 
in my opinion, however the vote goes, to 
bring it in here and have a rollcall vote 
on a small side issue. 

This thing has got to move with force 
and power for it ever to be enacted into 
law, in my judgment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 1 minute has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. For those reasons I just 
think it is better to defeat the amend- 
ment at this point. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Kansas yield back his 
time? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield back the time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back my time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to amendment No. 1610. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota( Mr. ABOUR- 
EZK), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
ANDERSON), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. HASKELL) , the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mrs. HUMPHREY) , the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), and 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenicr), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) , the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr. McCriure), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 42, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No, 291 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 


Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hodges 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Laxait 
Leahy 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Nunn 
Packwood 


NAYS—42 


Bayh Eastland 
Bellmon Ford 
Biden Garn 
Burdick Gravel 
Byrd, Hart 
Harry F., Jr. Hatfield, 
Byrd, Robert C. Mark O. 
Cannon Hathaway 
Chafee Huddleston 
Church Long 
Clark Lugar 
Cranston Magnuson 
Danforth Mathias 
Durkin Matsunaga 
Eagleton McGovern 
NOT VOTING—12 
Domenici McClure 
Griffin McIntyre 
Haskell Riegle 
Humphrey Tower 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bentsen 
Bumpers 
Case 
Chiles 
Culver 
DeConcini 
Dole 
Gienn 
Goldwater 
Hansen 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 
Paul G. 


Pearson 
Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Sarbanes 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Williams 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Brooke 
Curtis 


So UP amendment No. 1610 was agreed 


to. 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1604 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
now have pending, as I understand it, 
the proposal that I made as a substitute 
for the Roth amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, and there are 10 minutes equally 
divided, 5 minutes to each side. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. What this 
amendment would do would be to make 
selective cuts. I want to stress this is 
not an across-the-board, meat-ax, 2- 
percent cut. It is a selective cut, a cut of 
$810 million. It makes the cut in only 6, 
not 60 or 30 but only 6, agencies. 

It makes a $510 million cut in section 
8. This is about 2 percent. That is the 
biggest part of the cut. That would al- 
low HUD to have about 360,000 housing 
tarts which would be higher, much 
higher, than they have had on the aver- 
age in any of the last 4 or 5 years. It 
would also do so at a time when the con- 
ventional housing market is strong, when 
housing starts are above 2 million. It 
would do so when inflation in housing is 
a very serious problem, around 11 per- 
cent, and this would recognize that as 
a fact of life and, therefore, not sharply 
cut but pare the amount that would be 
permitted. 

Mr. President, the other major cut is 
in the EPA construction grants. I want 
to point out that the latest Congressional 
Budget Office report on outlays under 
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the waste treatment construction grant 
program indicates that EPA will not be 
able to obligate much of its 1979 appro- 
priation provided in this bill. Conse- 
quently, the proposed cut of $250 mil- 
lion can be expected to have virtually no 
impact on obligations under the waste 
treatment construction grant program in 
fiscal year 1979. 

Mr. President, I would also like to say 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee (Mr. Macnu- 
SON) supports this cut, as does the rank- 
ing Republican member (Mr. YOUNG), 
and the ranking Republican member of 
the subcommittee (Mr. MATHIAS). 

Mr. President, I would also point out 
that while I have great admiration for 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. RotH), if this cut fails it would 
mean that we leave up to the Office of 
Management and Budget to make the 2- 
percent cut wherever they wished and 
they could wipe out the action of the 
subcommittee. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING 
yields time? 

Mr. ROTH. Will the Senator yield to 


OFFICER. Who 


e? 

Mr. MATHIAS, I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will adopt the substitute amend- 
ment. My basic purpose is to try to bring 
down the cost of Government, to reduce 
the deficit. Although I think there is 
great merit in an across-the-board cut 
to impose efficiency standards on the 
Government}, I am fully in favor of the 
selective cut proposed by Senator PROX- 
MIRE and Senator MATHIAS. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware very much. He is very 
gracious. 

Mr. WEICKER. Will the Senator yield 
1 minute? 

Mı. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. WEICKER. I rise in opposition 
to the amendment for the same reasons 
I enunciated Friday on this floor. More 
particularly, because what we are talk- 
ing about is housing. The amendment 
takes money out of housing. Believe me, 
that is going to affect a great number 
of persons who are desperately in need 
of a decent roof over their heads for 
the sake of a politically popular maneu- 
ver. 

It seems to me our job, and I repeat 
again what I said several days ago, is to 
weed out that which Government does 
which is wasteful. A commitment made 
by a Democratic President, I believe, 
President Johnson, to have a decent 
roof over every American’s head is not 
wasteful. I think there are a lot of 
chicken politics being played on the floor 
of the Senate, and I will have no part 
of it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the manager of 
the bill yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield 1 minute. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I do not 
usually comment on bills such as this, 
but I note with some alarm that there 
is an increase in unemployment through- 
out the country. If there is a basic indus- 
try in the country, it is the housing in- 
dustry. Taking this much money out of 
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housing is going to accentuate that up- 
ward curve of unemployment at the same 
time as the fires of inflation are being 
fueled by other causes in this country. 
I do not think we ought to see a situa- 
tion where we reduce the amount of 
money available for Federal assistance to 
housing to the level proposed by this 
amendment. I, too, oppose it. 

I think it is high time that we looked 
at the boomerang of proposition 13. The 
boomerang of proopsition 13 is going to 
be the depression of 1979 if we are not 
careful. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
30 seconds to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. Preisdent, for 
many of the reasons expressed by Sen- 
ator STEVENS and Senator WEICKER, not 
all of them but many of them, I also 
urge that this amendment be defeated. 
Housing is desperately needed in our 
country. We have unemployment rising 
again. It went up a half percent in the 
past month. We need housing help for 
those who need help in that area. I, 
therefore, urge that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. HANSEN. Will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I agree 
there is an urgent need for more housing 
in this country. There are a lot of young 
people and older people as well who do 
not have the kind of place in which to 
live that they would like very much to 
have. But I think we have to understand 
what the problem is. The problem is not, 
in my opinion, a lack of sufficient Fed- 
eral funds. As a matter of fact, because 
of our propensity to spend money we do 
not have, we have put the biggest al- 
batross, inflation, around the potential 
homeowners in this country we could ever 
imagine. 

I support the amendment because it 
seems to me to move in the direction of 
bringing about a dampening of the fires 
of inflation. That is the real problem, 
not the lack of Federal money. I thank 
my friend for yielding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I join 
those who have spoken in opposition to 
this amendment, and for the same rea- 
sons. We know that with this amend- 
ment we are cutting into the housing 
programs that were developed to make 
decent housing available for low-income 
people. Certainly, it also helps a part of 
our economy that still has such a high 
level of unemployment. 

This unfortunate amendment will 
cause us to turn our backs on thousands 
of needy people who have no place to go 
for help but their Government. Further- 
more, this amendment will seriously un- 
dermine our budget and appropriations 
process by rendering meaningless the 
careful and deliberate consideration of 
national priorities that forms the foun- 
dation of that process. 

I do not dispute the underlying pur- 
pose of the amendment’s sponsors. After 
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all, no responsible elected official can 
condone wasteful and inefficient ex- 
penditures of the taxpavers’ money. The 
prudent spending of public funds must 
be a priority for us all, especially now 
that our citizens are finding taxes and 
inflation gobbling up an increasing share 
of their incomes. We must take long and 
careful looks at the programs we devise, 
and the dollars we spend on them, in 
order to separate the necessary from the 
unnecessary and the useful from the 
wasteful. 

The amendment’s sponsors argue that 
we must develop lean and tough budgets. 
They extol the virtues of making hard 
budget choices, and they demand that 
we learn to trim the fat from the muscle. 
Ironically, there is a wide gap between 
the sponsors’ purpose and the amend- 
ment’s practical results. Programs that 
have proven themselves cost-effective 
and worthwhile after years of successful 
experience, as well as new ones carefully 
developed over many months, would fall 
victim to the amendment’s attack. Mr. 
President, this amendment would force 
us to make no hard choices; it would 
choose for us. It cannot trim fat from 
muscle, it cannot tell the difference. This 
amendment is a fraud because it does 
not represent fiscal responsibility. To the 
contrary, it represents fiscal sleight of 
hand. 

The consequences of this amendment 
cannot be measured in simple dollars and 
cents saved over the short run. Rather 
we must examine its effects in terms of 
the economic and human distress that it 
will surely wreak. I am certain that we 
will hear much today about proposition 
13 and the message it purports to send 
to public officials. The vote in California 
expressed the deep-felt concerns of our 
taxpayers about unnecessary Govern- 
ment spending and heavy tax burdens, 
and these concerns came through loud 
and clear to us all. However, the message 
I did not hear in the wake of proposition 
13 was one that tells us to run out on our 
obligation to those in our society who 
must depend on Government for life’s 
basic necessities. Yet the inescapable 
reality of this amendment is the aban- 
donment of thousands of poor and elderly 
citizens who need some measure of as- 
sistance to live in even the most mini- 
mally acceptable conditions. 

Some may argue that the proposed cuts 
are more symbolic than substantive. After 
all, they only amount to a few percentage 
points. Well, let us take a look at what 
these cuts would mean to those who must 
suffer them. The reduction in the section 
8 and public housing programs will deny 
to over 7,500 poor households a chance to 
obtain decent, affordable shelter. Under 
the bill as reported, the number of as- 
sisted units slated for fiscal year 1979 
is already below the levels that have been 
established for this year and for last 
year. If we figure in the cuts proposed 
by this amendment, we find that the sec- 
tion 8 and public housing programs will 
next year receive 30,000 fewer units than 
were received in fiscal year 1978, and 
40,000 fewer than in fiscal year 1977. 

There are also far-reaching, and I be- 
lieve, unacceptable economic conse- 
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quences that cuts in our assisted housing 
programs must entail. Housing is one 
of the keys to a strong economy. It offers 
people not just a decent place to live, 
but also meaningful employment. People 
with jobs are people contributing to the 
economic progress of their communities. 
Unemployment still rages among youth 
and minorities, and this tragedy imposes 
enormous costs on our society as a whole. 
It makes little sense to me to limit need- 
lessly, through amendments such as this, 
the job creating capacity of our housing 
industry. 

The urban development action grant 
program (UDAG) has also been led to 
the chopping block. Through UDAG the 
most distressed cities in the United 
States, both large and small, are eligible 
for grants to help them attract the pri- 
vate investment essential for them to 
undertake important urban revitalization 
activities. A 5-percent reduction in the 
program will mean that next year 10 to 
20 cities who would otherwise receive 
grants will be turned away empty- 
handed when they go seeking help from 
UDAG. As one who represents the most 
urbanized State in the country—a State 
with more than its share of distressed 
cities—I know full well how important 
these grants are to the cities that receive 
them. These grants can spark economic 
vitality and rejuvenate neighborhoods in 
areas that are now marked by vacant, 
unusable land, and abandoned deterio- 
rated structures. They can mean new 
hope to communities which have known 
little hope. 

The highly popular and successful sec- 
tion 312 rehabilitation loan program 
would also be reduced. This program has 
been particularly cost effective. Expen- 
ditures to preserve existing housing units 
prevents the necessity of more costly 
rehabilitation later on, while the recla- 
mation of abandoned, deteriorated units, 
accomplishes the triple purpose of as- 
suring decent homes for our people, 
creating jobs for the unemployed, and 
adding formerly unproductive property 
to local tax rolls. 

As a member of the Senate Banking 
Committee, I have focused my remarks 
on the effects which the proposed cuts 
would have upon our Nation’s housing 
and urban development programs. I 
should point out, however, that this 
amendment cuts more deeply. It would 
also slash funds allotted for a diverse 
group of independent Federal agencies, 
including the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and the National 
Science Foundation. Its reach would lit- 
erally extend from beneath the seas up 
to the skies and beyond. 

Mr. President, it should be emphasized 
that we are not trying to hold on to an 
appropriation that is excessive. It is al- 
ready a lean one. The bill reported by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee is 
already $1 billion below the administra- 
tion’s budget. A wide variety of public 
groups oppose this amendment. Even 
OMB is opposed. 

Through years of evolution, the Con- 
gress has developed a coordinated budget 
development procedure that assures the 
rational and deliberate consideration of 
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just how the taxpayers’ money will be 
spent. Funding for each and every pro- 
gram must move through the numerous 
stages of this process. Each program is 
subject to challenge and must justify 
itself at every step along the way. This 
is a careful process. It is a reasonable 
one. It is the right way for us to make 
the truly difficult spending choices that 
we are called upon to make. 

The amendment proposed by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wisconsin is 
anything but deliberative. It makes no 
challenges on merit. It attacks programs 
not because there is legitimate objection 
to them, but simply and only because 
they are there. As I have indicated, I 
have no quarrel with the goal of bring- 
ing Federal spending under tight con- 
trol. This is an objective I fully endorse. 
However, the most striking deficiency of 
the proposed amendment is a lack of 
control. Indeed, arbitrary and capricious 
slashes such as the one before us can 
only jeopardize our efforts to improve 
congressional review of Federal spend- 
ing because of the way it erodes the 
budget and appropriations process that 
we have carefully developed over the 
years. 

I am particularly distressed that the 
chairman of the Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs Committee has come to us 
through the Appropriations Committee 
with this cut because we started this 
Congress on an upbeat note of response 
to the housing needs of poorer people 
in this country. We had an opportunity 
with the nomination of Mrs. Patricia 
Harris to be Secretary of HUD to ex- 
amine her thoughts about housing. Our 
chairman was particularly eloquent in 
stating our fundamental philosophy that 
we should promote housing because it 
can “provide jobs, and provide jobs with- 
out inflation,” as the chairman stated at 
that time. 

We will also recall that at the time 
of her nomination there was some feel- 
ing that perhaps Mrs. Harris was not 
fully sensitive to the needs of poor peo- 
ple. She bristled a bit at that. The chair- 
man had a good exchange, as our good 
friend from Wisconsin will agree. 

But she came through. She came 
through with programs for housing and 
now the shoe, unfortunately, is on the 
other foot. She is going to see her pro- 
grams cut with this amendment. 

Mr. President, I urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GRAVEL). All time has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The time has not 
expired on my side, has it, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; all 
time has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. ABOUREZK), the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. HASKELL), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mrs. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 


(Mr. 
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TYRE), the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Riecte), and the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. ANDERSON) and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. RrecLe) would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenicr), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. McCiure) and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke) would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 292 Leg.] 
YEAS—43 


Ford 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Hansen 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 


Baker 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bumpers 
Byrd, Paul G. 
Harry F., Jr. Helms 
Byrd, Robert C. Hodges 
Chafee Hollings 
Chiles 
Church 
Danforth 
Dole 
Eastland 


Melcher 
Nunn 
Pearson 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Young 


Huddleston 
Johnston 
Lugar 
Magnuson 
Mathias 


NAYS—44 


Hathaway 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 


NOT VOTING—13 


Griffin McIntyre 
Haskell Riegle 
Humphrey Tower 


Allen 
Bayh 
Burdick 
Cannon 
Case 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
DeConcini 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 


Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Brooke 
Curtis Inouye 
Domenici McClure 


So Mr. PrOxMIRE’s amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote 
now occurs on the Roth amendment, 

Mr. ROTH. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to UP amendment No. 
1603 of the Senator from Delaware. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mrs. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
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tor from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) , the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. McIN- 
TYRE), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIELE) and the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs. HumpHrey), the Senator from 
Minnesota Mr. ANDERSON), and the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenici), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr. McCuure), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 55, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 293 Leg.] 
YEAS—30 


Hansen 
Haskell 
Hatch 
Helms 
Hollings 
Johnston 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Nunn 
Proxmire 


NAYS—55 


Gravel 
Hart 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Hathaway 
Hayakawa 


Bartlett Roth 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wallop 


Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Chafee 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Eastland 
Garn 
Goldwater 


Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Schmitt 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Bellmon 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Byrå, Robert C. Heinz 


Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Dole 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Glenn 


Hodges 
Huddleston 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Metzenbaum 
Morgan 

NOT VOTING—15 


Hatfield, Melcher 
Paul G. Riegle 
Humphrey Stennis 
Inouye Tower 
Domenici McClure 
Griffin McIntyre 

So UP Amendment No. 
rejected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the Prox- 
mire amendment was defeated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) 
was rejected. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Brooke 
Curtis 


1603 was 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. AB- 
OUREZK), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mrs. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. McINTYRE) 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
ANDERSON), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs. HUMPHREY), and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenicr), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) , and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 294 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 


Ford 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Hansen 
Haskell 
Hatch 
Helms 
Hodges 
Byrd, Robert C. Hollings 
Chafee Huddieston 
Chiles Johnston 
Church Long 
Danforth Lugar 
DeConcini Magnuson 
Dole Mathias 
Eastland Melcher 


NAYS—41 


Hatfield, 
Paul G. 
Hathaway 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Metzenbaum 
Morgan 
Moynihan 


NOT VOTING—12 


Domenici McClure 
Griffin McIntyre 
Humphrey Riegle 
Inouye Tower 


Baker 

Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 

Biden 
Bumpers 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 


Nunn 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Young 


Allen 
Bayh 
Burdick 
Cannon 
Case 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 


Muskie 
Nelson 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Weicker 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Brooke 
Curtis 


So the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which UP Amendment No. 1604 was 
rejected was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEVENS. Is this subject to 
debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
subject to debate. 

Mr. STEVENS. Why? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays are automatic, the first vote on 
the question having been a rollcall and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 
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Mr. LEAHY. Why is it not subject to 
debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Because 
the time on the amendment had expired, 
and the reason for the rollcall vote is be- 
cause the original vote was a rollcall 
vote. That is the reason. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LEAHY. Could the order for the 
yeas and nays be withdrawn by unani- 
mous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, it 
could be. 

Mr. LEAHY. I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the yeas and nays be 
vacated. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Is 
remaining? 

i The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, there 
not. 

Mr. STEVENS. On the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, 
there is. 

Mr. STEVENS. Who controls that 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
managers of the bill control that time. 

Mr. STEVENS. How much time is left 
on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Ten min- 
utes to the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
18 minutes to the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The question is on agreeing, on recon- 
sideration, to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 

will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HANSEN (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote, I have a pair with the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. ANDERSON). If he were 

present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote, 
“yea.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mrs. HUMPHREY), the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
TYRE), and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs. HUMPHREY) and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RiecLe) would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenici), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) , the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr. McC.ure), the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. ROTH. Regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


there time 
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The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 295 Leg. 
YEAS—45 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Haskell 
Hatch 
Helms 
Hodges 


Baker 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bumpers 
Byrd, Hollings 

Harry F., Jr. Huddleston 
Byrd, Robert C. Johnston 
Chiles Long 
Church Lugar 
Danforth Magnuson 
DeConcini Mathias 
Dole Melcher 
Eastland Metzenbaum 
Ford Nunn 


NAYS—42 


Hatfield, 
Paul G. 
Hathaway 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Morgan 
Hatfield, Moynihan 
Mark O. Muskie 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Hansen, for. 


NOT VOTING—12 

Domenici McIntyre 

Griffin Percy 
Brooke Humphrey Riegle 
Curtis McClure Tower 

So, upon reconsideration, Mr. Prox- 
MIRE’s amendment UP No. 1604 was 
agreed to. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment on reconsideration was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Point of order, 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has a point of order. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, can someone 
move to reconsider a vote that has al- 
ready been reconsidered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
sult upon reconsideration was changed. 
Therefore, another motion to reconsider 
is in order. The vote will occur on the 
motion to lay on the table that motion 
to reconsider. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senate be in order? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senators take their seats? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will Sen- 
ators take their seats and please be in 
order? 

The clerk may proceed. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 


oe and concluded the call of the 
roll. 


Pearson 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Young 


Allen 
Bayh 
Burdick 
Cannon 
Case 
Chafee 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Hart 


Nelson 
Packwood 
Pell 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Weicker 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Abourezk 
Anderson 


Mr. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. ABOUR- 
EZK), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
ANDERSON), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs. HUMPHREY) , the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. REGLE), and the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mrs. HUMPHREY), and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. RrecLe), would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenicr), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. McCuure), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 296 Leg.] 
YEAS—49 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Hansen 
Haskell 
Hatch 


Baker 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bumpers 
Byrd, Hayakawa 
Harry F., Jr. Helms 
Byrd, Robert C. Hodges 
Chafee Hollings 
Chiles Huddleston 
Church Johnston 
Danforth Long 
DeConcini Lugar 
Dole Magnuson 
Eastland Mathias 
Ford Melcher 
NAYS—39 
Hatfield, 
Paul G. 
Hathaway 
Heinz 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Matsunaga 
McGovern 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
NOT VOTING—12 


Domenici McIntyre 
Griffin Riegle 
Humphrey Talmadge 
McClure Tower 

So the motion to lay on the table was 

agreed to. 
@® Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is now considering H.R. 12936, the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and Independent Agencies ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1979. 

I would like to comment on the rela- 
tionship between the spending authority 
in this bill and the first concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget for fiscal year 1979. 
But before I begin let me say that I sup- 
port this bill. It represents a balanced 
policy of growth in vital programs with- 
out ignoring the fiscal constraints im- 
posed by the current economic situation 
and the national mood. 

Under section 302(b) of the Budget 
Act, the Appropriations Committee di- 
vides among its subcommittees the total 


Morgan 
Nunn 
Pearson 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Young 


Allen 
Bayh 
Burdick 
Cannon 
Case 
Ciark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Glenn 
Hart 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 


Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Weicker 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Brooke 
Curtis 
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budget authority and outlays which it 
has been allocated under the budget reso- 
lution, The HUD-Independent Agencies 
Subcommittee allocation under section 
302(b), is $73 billion in budget authority 
and $48.8 billion in outlays. 

H.R. 12936 as reported provides budget 
authority of $68.5 billion. Outlays associ- 
ated with this bill total $44.8 billion in- 
cluding $15.6 billion from prior-year au- 
thority. The bill is consistent with the 
first budget resolution targets. If enacted 
as reported, H.R. 12936 would leave $4.5 
billion in budget authority and $4 billion 
in outlays available within the subcom- 
mittee’s allocation. 

There are a number of potential claims 
upon this remaining allocation, such as 
the cost of the recently passed veterans’ 
pension reform bill and the veterans 
compensation improvements bill. These 
two bills alone will require a total of $1.4 
billion in new budget authority and $1.2 
billion in outlays. Other potential claims 
upon the balance of the subcommittee’s 
allocation include $0.1 billion in new 
budget authority and $40 million in out- 
lays for the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s pollution abatement and con- 
trol programs; $0.2 billion in new budget 
authority and $0.4 billion in outlays for 
disaster relief programs, and $0.3 billion 
in budget authority and outlays for spe- 
cial financial assistance to local govern- 
ments. The first concurrent resolution on 
the budget anticipated these additional 
requirements. 

If these possible later requirements 
materialize, the subcommittee would still 
have $2.5 billion in budget authority and 
$2.1 billion in outlays remaining within 
its 302(b) allocation. 

Mr. President, I have not yet men- 
tioned a program included in this bill 
which could cause the HUD-Independent 
Agencies Subcommittee to exceed its 
section 302(b) outlay allocation by as 
much as $1.9 billion. 

The HUD appropriation we are con- 
sidering would authorize the President 
to purchase as much as $4 billion of 
mortgages during the next fiscal year 
through the Government National Mort- 
gage Association, commonly known as 
“Ginny Mae.” Use of this authority could 
increase the Federal deficit by as much 
as $4 billion in the coming fiscal year. 

The appropriation would implement a 
provision of the emergency mortgage 
purchase program, which allows the 
President to purchase these mortgages 
if a severe credit crunch occurs in the 
housing credit market. 

Mr. President, this provision of the 
HUD appropriation is unnecessary. No 
such credit crunch is anticipated in the 
coming fiscal year. Although interest 
rates are high throughout the economy, 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board has said recently that he expects 
those interest rates to peak soon and to 
decline in the foreseeable future. More- 
over, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has recently taken action to as- 
sure that adequate funds will continue 
to flow into the savings and loan as- 
sociations, even now as we approach the 
peak of high interest rates, to meet fore- 
seeable demands for housing credit. 

Mr. President, I would like to insert 
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at this point in the Recorp portions of a 
report from the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board indicating that new forms 
of savings certificates are attracting new 
funds into the savings and loan industry. 
The material follows: 
RECENT BANK BOARD ACTIONS TO STABILIZE 
AVAILABILITY OF HOUSING CREDIT 


The primary reason for the establishment 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank System was 
to promote stability in housing credit. At the 
present time, the Bank Board has a number 
of very important tools by which it can in- 
fluence housing. 

Interest rates have been on the rise almost 
continually since early 1977. A number of 
special factors sustained the level of savings 
flows during the third quarter of 1977, but 
by the fourth quarter, savings flows begin 
to decline on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
During the first half of this year, net savings 
flows of S&Ls, including interest credited, 
has been $22.3 billion, compared to $27.8 
billion during the first half of 1977, a decline 
of nearly 20 percent. 

The drop in savings flows that has oc- 
curred has been significant but has been less 
than might be expected during the period 
when the three-month Treasury bill rate 
has gone from under 5 percent to over 7 
percent. Clearly, the lengthening of the lia- 
bility structure of S&Ls is producing a greater 
degree of stability in savings flows. 

Only 37 percent of savings accounts of 
S&Ls are in passbook accounts, compared 
to nearly 90% in 1966. With the creation of 
savings certificates in recent years, the bulk 
of the flow into S&L accounts has been into 
long-term certificates. This in turn has ef- 
fectively locked large deposit balances into 
S&Ls because of penalty rates involved in 
premature withdrawals. 

Another important factor has been a sig- 
nificant increase in the use of large negoti- 
able CDs that carry no interest rate ceilings 
as a means of accessing credit markets. These 
so-called “Jumbo” certificates have accounted 
for more than 10 percent of total deposit 
growth during the first half of this year. At 
the present time, “Jumbo” CDs represent al- 
most three percent of total savings and are at 
record levels 

The primary reason mortgage lending has 
been maintained at its current level is that 
through the advances mechanism, the Bank 
System has increased its loans to S&Ls by 
$5 billion in the first half of 1978. This was 
after an increase of $414 billion in the second 
half of 1977 Plans at this time call for an 
additional $6 billion of advances by year- 
end if interest rates continue to rise as under 
our scenario. Already in July, the Bank Sys- 
stem has loaned another $1.3 billion. This 
means that by year-end, our advances out- 
standing will have doubled since mid-1977. 

The second major action taken to combat 
the tightening monetary condition was the 
reduction of the liquidity requirement from 
T% to 614% on May 1. This action reduced 
the amount of securities which S&Ls are 
required to hold as a liquidity reserve back- 
ing their deposits. As a result of this Bank 
Board action, more than $2 billion of funds 
were made available for mortgage lending. 

A third major action we have taken is 
through purchases of mortgag-s by the 
Mortgage Corporation. Total commitments to 
purchase mortgage loans by the Mortgage 
Corporation through June of this year 
amounted to $3.47 billion; total purchases 
accounted for $2.44 billion. Commitment 
sales as of June were $3 00 billion. Currently 
88 percent of commitments to purchase have 
been to savings and loan associations, and 
67 percent of sales have been outside of the 
S&L industry, which incidentally is up from 
58 percent in 1977. Thus, on net, the Cor- 
poration has pumped $2.07 billion into asso- 
ciations during the first half of this year. 
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MONEY MARKET CERTIFICATES 

In addition to these three actions, the 
Bank Board, in conjunction with other finan- 
cial regulatory agencies, developed and intro- 
duced on June 1 a new savings certificate 
that is specifically designed to make S&Ls 
less susceptible to the ill effects of tight 
monetary policy. 

The so-called money market certificate is 
a short-term certificate whose interest rate 
ceiling is set weekly for S&Ls at 4% over 
the discount rate on newly-issued, six-month 
Treasury bills, It is designed to enable S&Ls 
to compete with open market investments 
during periods when the yields on those in- 
struments exceed the yields on traditional 
thrift institution certificates whcse rate 
ceiling change infrequently. To date, the 
money market certificate appears to be quite 
successful in abating savings funds out- 
flows. 

During June and July, net new savings 
receipts at insured associations were about 
80% larger than would have been the case 
if savings flow had continued at the April- 
May seasonally adjusted pace. This under- 
states the impact of the new savings certif- 
icates since in all probability, savings flows 
would have declined from the April-May rate 
over the past two months without the intro- 
duction of the new accounts because of the 
further rise in market interest rates. 

On the other hand, some of the recent 
flow into the new money market certificates 
clearly represents initial funds shifts caused 
by the introduction of a new and different 
savings instruments which will not be re- 
peated in the future. 

Data we have obtained from a sample of 
large associations indicates that institutions 
holding about 41 percent of insured associa- 
tions’ savings issued $4.9 billion of the 
money market certificates from June 1 
through July 20. More complete figures in 
terms of coverage show an estimated #6.5 
billion of these certificates issued at all thrift 
institutions in June. Somewhat more than 
40 percent of the funds in such accounts at 
S&Ls is estimated to be new money (Le., not 
transfers from existing accounts at the 
institutions). 


@ Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, no pub- 
lic good can be served by authorizing 
the President to exercise this $4 billion 
in emergency GNMA purchase author- 
ity. In fact, the President himself has 
said he will not use this authority, even 
if we give it to him. 

On the other hand, once we give him 
the authority, he can commit it whether 
or not it is actually needed without fur- 
ther action by Congress. And if he uses 
it, he could cause Federal outlays to rise 
during the next year up to $4 billion 
under the authority we are now asked to 
provide. Although most of the expend- 
itures would subsequently be recovered, 
when the mortgages purchases were sold, 
we would face in 1979 additional deficits 
of up to the full $4 billion, for which we 
have not budgeted a dime. 

If the President exercises the author- 
ity conferred by this provision of the 
HUD appropriation, a third budget res- 
olution may be required to make room 
in the budget for currently foreseeable 
supplemental appropriations. 

And it is not just a phantom threat that 
the President might use the authority. 
Just 2 years ago President Ford made 
the same pledge to Congress that Presi- 
dent Carter is making now—that he 
would not use similar “Ginny Mae” au- 
thority even if we gave it to him. Then, 
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just a few weeks before the Noyember 
election he felt compelled to change his 
mind and released $2 billion of this au- 
thority. Fortunately, he did so just be- 
fore we completed action on the budget 
resolution, so we were able to take ac- 
count of his action in the congressional 
budget. 

This time we have no such luxury. No 
one is proposing to include any allow- 
ance for this provision in the second, and 
binding, congressional budget resolution. 
Thus, the effect of granting this author- 
ity to the President now is to load a gun 
for the executive branch that could, if 
triggered, blow the congressional budget, 
increase the deficit, and require either a 
cut in needed appropriations or enact- 
ment of a third budget resolution. 

And all of this for no good reason. 

Congress simply should not surrender 
to the President its judgment about when 
this emergency assistance should be 
made available. Congress could appro- 
priate this emergency assistance any 
time it wishes. 

Should conditions change at any time, 
Congress could reconsider the need for 
mortgage assistance. A simple joint res- 
olution could be used to authorize the 
President to use the GNMA authority. 

And I will be first to join in support 
should there be a mortgage emergency. 
But there is none. None is foreseeable, 
according to tht experts who are respon- 
sible for the mortgage money markets. 

Mr. President, I considered offering an 
amendment to delete this provision from 
the bill in order to preserve congressional 
control over the timing and amount of 
spending under this program. However, 
I have discussed this matter with the 
distinguished floor manager of the bill, 
Senator Proxmire. He agrees with me 
that we can accomplish our purpose by 
clarifying the congressional intent that 
these funds should not be released by 
the administration without advance con- 
sultation with, and the approval of, the 
Appropriations and Budget Committees 
of both Houses of Congress. 

I wish to emphasize that the intent of 
Congress as I understand it, is that ex- 
penditures would not occur under this 
emergency authority without the prior 
approval of all four committees.@ 


@ Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Maine has made many of the points 
that led me to oppose this provision in 
committee. I agree that it does not now 
appear at all likely that this program 
will be or should be activated in the 
coming fiscal year. 

I also agree that congressional con- 
trol over spending should be preserved 
and the Congress should not turn over to 
the executive branch the authority un- 
expectedly to unleash Federal outlays. 
As the Senator knows, prior to 1978, new 
budget authority was appropriated be- 
fore mortgages could be purchased under 
this program. As a result of the resale of 
mortgages purchased under that author- 
ity, GNMA recaptured about $10 billion 
in authority to purchase additional 
mortgages. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee placed a ceiling on GNMA’s ability 
to use that recaptured authority in the 
HUD-independent agencies appropria- 
tion bill before the Senate today. 
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I believe the ceiling that would be set 
by this bill is much too high. And I 
would have preferred that this provision 
not be in the bill. 

I certainly agree that, if conditions in 
the economy change so much that the 
administration contemplates reactivating 
this program, the administration should 
immediately consult with the Budget 
Committees and Appropriation Commit- 
tees in both Houses of Congress. 

I think further action is not required 
today only because the use of this au- 
thority now seems so unlikely.@ 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Muskie, on his efforts 
to clarify, through the colloquy he en- 
gaged in with Senator FROXMIRE, the 
intent of Congress in releasing some $4 
billion in recaptured budget authority 
for the emergency mortgage purchase 
program of GNMA. 

As Senator Musxre indicated, uncon- 
ditional release of these funds at this 
time is not only unnecessary, since no 
one currently anticipates their use in 
fiscal year 1979, but would also have sev- 
eral effects that are cause for concern. 
Most importantly, we should be reluc- 
tant to release our right to determine 
when the use of this money would be 
most appropriate. By stipulating that 
these funds should not be released by the 
administration without advance consul- 
tation with the Appropriations and 
Budget Committees, hcpefully we have 
avoided such a result. 

Mr. President, I urge all parties to 
carefully consider the importance of the 
understanding that has been reached, 
and I look to the House-Senate con- 
ferees on this bill to preserve the sub- 
stance of that understanding. If it is 
not, and the funds are released without 
specific clearance by Congress, we will 
have suffered a setback in our efforts to 
effectively restrain Federal spending and 
establish ordered fiscal priorities. 

Mr. President, Senator PROXMIRE, the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee which handles 
this bill, has worked valiantly to hold 
down its size. He was outvoted in the 
subcommittee in a series of votes which 
added substantially to its cost. 

Because I believe that we have a re- 
sponsibility to do our budget review work 
with the greatest care and precision pos- 
sible, I do not like across-the-board per- 
centage cuts as a way of holding down 
Federal spending. I am pleased, there- 
fore, that Senator Proxmrre and Senator 
Matuias were able to work out the 
amendment approved earlier today 
which reduced the budget authority 
created by this bill by $810 million. Al- 
though I might differ on some of the de- 
tails of the reductions, I commend my 
colleagues for the responsible way in 
which they worked together in identify- 
ing and recommending these reductions 
to the Senate. 

In particular, I would like to congratu- 
late Senators Proxmrre and MATHIAS for 
what I consider to be reasonable reduc- 
tions in funding for EPA construction 
grants. 

The 1972 Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act Amendments requires munici- 
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palities to meet a goal of at least second- 
ary treatment for effluent discharges; 273 
of those municipalities have failed to 
meet that legislative goal. It does not 
seem reasonable to me to continue put- 
ting more money into a program which 
carries with it such a poor track record 
until we can find out why these localities 
are not meeting their goals. 

Therefore, I favor the recommenda- 
tion for a reduction in spending author- 
ity for this particular program. Even 
though this reduction still leaves the 
authorization $50 million higher than 
the level in the House bill, it is a step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
these reductions in the amounts pro- 
posed by the Appropriations Committee 
will not hurt the programs involved. On 
the contrary, they will be a very impor- 
tant signal to the country that Congress 
intends to help cool off inflation by mov- 
ing more rapidly toward a balanced Fed- 
eral budget. 

è Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, al- 
though I have consistently supported 
budget cuts and other attempts to lower 
government spending I believe the effects 
of a 2-percent across-the-board cut of 
the funding level recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee to H.R. 12936, 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development—independent agencies ap- 
propriation bill, 1979, would have a 
devastating effect upon the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The committee recommended reductions, 
together with an across-the-board 2- 
percent cutback, would result in a loss to 
NASA of $80 to $100 million, and the loss 
or serious reduction of many programs. 

Our willingness to reduce Federal 
spending by slashing the budget of an 
agency that has contributed so much to 
our technological advancements in the 
fields of medicine, weather, communica- 
tions, not to mention defense concerns 
me. This cut may result in the loss of 
several new starts scheduled for 1979, 
among them an Earth radiation budget 
satellite system. The satellite system 
would provide global and regional obser- 
vations to increase our understanding of 
weather and climate patterns; a concern 
in planning for agriculture, water re- 
sources, and land usage. A cutback can 
be expected in ongoing projects previ- 
ously authorized by Congress, perhaps 
the Space Shuttle, Space Telescope, Jupi- 
ter Orbiter Probe, or Landsat-D. We can- 
not afford the elimination or reduction 
in these programs. 

Therefore Mr. President, I urge reduc- 
tions in specific areas, not an overall cut 
to H.R. 12936, which will seriously cur- 
tail the programs in NASA.@ 

Mr. HART. Would the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin be willing to an- 
swer a question regarding funding for 
the National Commission on Air Quality? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course. 

Mr. HART. Senator STAFFORD and I, 
as the Senate’s members on the Commis- 
sion, wrote the distinguished managers 
of the bill on July 21 to ask that $4 mil- 
lion be appropriated for activities of the 
Commission in fiscal year 1979. We did 
this at the conclusion of the Commis- 
sion's first meeting. I attach a copy of 
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that letter, explaining the basis for our 
request for the RECORD. 

I believe the subcommittee and full 
committee decided to retain the $2 mil- 
lion level in the House-passed bill be- 
cause of the lack of specific information 
on how additional funds would be used. 

My question is this: Can the managers 
of the bill give me any assurance that if 
the Commission moves ahead as expe- 
ditiously as I expect it to, additional 
funds for fiscal 1979 will be favorably 
considered by the Appropriations Com- 
et in an appropriate supplemental 

1? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I can assure the 
Senator from Colorado that if the Com- 
mission is able to organize itself and 
move ahead responsibly with its study 
tasks in fiscal year 1979, this Senator 
will support a request for supplemental 
funds needed to insure maximum prog- 
ress toward its 1980 reporting date. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I join the Senator from 
Wisconsin in his pledge of support for 
adequate funding to permit the Commis- 
sion to carry out its congressional man- 
date. 

The letter follows: 


COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT 
AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1978. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR BILL: The National Commission on 
Air Quality on which we serve as the Sen- 
ate's representatives, met for the first time 
today and completed a full agenda of or- 
ganizational business. We think it important 
to report to you the seriousness with which 
all thirteen members regard the need to move 
quickly on the charges given the Commis- 
sion by Congress. We will meet again the 
first week in September, at which time we 
expect to select a staff director, decide on 
acquisition of office space for Commission 
staff, and make decisions on staffing and 
study design. Thus, although the Commis- 
sion was slow in being formed, it is apparent 
that its members are willing to devote time 
and energy to see that statutory deadlines 
fcr reporting are met. 

The potential importance of the Commis- 
sion'’s work to the goal of cleaning up the 
nation’s air should not be underestimated. 
Writing air pollution legislation has been 
one of the most difficult, complex tasks un- 
dertaken by the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. Lack of adequate infor- 
mation on scientific, technological and eco- 
nomic issues has severely hampered our 
ability to judge between strongly opposing 
points of view. The work of the Commission 
could greatly improve the next round of leg- 
islation, but in order to have such an effect 
it is imperative that the Commission be 
given adequate resources to get quickly un- 
derway with its task. Delay in funding will 
mean either a delay in study results beyond 
the time they are needed to inform legislation 
or a hurried and unreliable final report. 

The Congressional Research Service was 
asked to prepare a tentative timetable for 
Commission activities and budget needs. 
Based on the experience of the National Com- 
mission on Water Quality and other com- 
missions, CRS suggested that $6.6 million of 
the $11 million authorized was needed for 
fiscal year 1979, due to the substantial 
amount of contract work to be done early 
in the process. Expenditures will decrease 
considerably in the subsequent two years. 

The President’s budget requested $4 mil- 
lion for Commission activities in FY 1979, 
but the House of Representatives reduced 
that amount to $2 million. On behalf of all 
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thirteen members of the National Commis- 
sion on Air Quality, we urge you to include 
$4 million in the bill your subcommittee will 
mark up on July 24. The decisiveness and 
expedition with which the Commission acted 
today convinces us that at least this amount 
can be wisely expended in the coming fiscal 
year. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
Gary HART, 
U.S. Senators.@ 


LUNAR SAMPLE ANALYSIS 


@ Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, one 
cut recommended by the committee is 
especially unfortunate. It is the denial 
of $5.7 million in the NASA R. & D., ap- 
propriation for continuing lunar sample 
analysis. That cut is unfortunate be- 
cause it denies all funds for this—it kills 
the program—a program that has 
brought much distinction to U.S. science. 
Consequently, this cut has caused great 
concern throughout the scientific com- 
munity. Recognizing this, the committee 
report says the committee does not wish 
to cause total disruption of this activity 
and therefore, expects that meritorious 
lunar sample analysis activity will con- 
tinue until new funding mechanisms in 
cooperation with the National Science 
Foundation are established. 

During the fiscal year 1979, I expect 
that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, in cooperation with the 
National Science Foundation, will exam- 
ine carefully which agency should fund 
this activity and report back to the Con- 
gress at the time of the fiscal year 1980 
budget request. Indeed, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Science, Technol- 
ogy, and Space of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion which has legislative jurisdiction 
over the civil space matters. I shall re- 
quest the administrator of NASA and the 
director of NSF to conduct this examina- 
tion. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that a 
portion of the $5.7 million will be re- 
stored in conference so that the lunar 
sample analysis program can continue 
during fiscal year 1979. The United 
States spent over $20 billion obtaining 
these samples; and it makes little sense 
to cut all of the modest funding needed 
to reap the scientific rewards from this 
expenditure. 

The scientific community is of one 
mind that the quality of the scientific 
work has been outstanding, and that 
NASA has done an outstanding job in 
administering this activity. The scientific 
experiments are funded after a rigorous 
peer review process so that only the high- 
est quality work is receiving support 
from NASA. It is a closely monitored and 
extremely productive program. Even the 
Russians have recognized this fact by 
reprinting studies on lunar samples by 
U.S. scientists in books on Soviet lunar 
missicns. More important, the main 
benefits of this work are yet to come. 
Knowing the basic facts about the Moon, 
scientists are better able to under stand 
the Earth. It is a field that has lost its 
glamour, but it has gained a scientific 
maturity from which we can expect to 
develop a better understanding of Earth 
and its environment.@ 
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LUNAR AND EXTRATERRESTRIAL MATERIALS 
RESEARCH 


@ Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise today to offer my support 
ior the comments made last Friday by 
my colleague from New Mexico, Senator 
ScHMITT, on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommendation that the $5.7 
million programed for lunar and extra- 
terrestial materials research be removed 
from the NASA budget, and the research 
function transferred to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Not only is this unique research more 
suitable to be carried out under NASA, 
but one must seriously question whether 
the NSF can adequately support such 
research given that no additional funding 
is being provided to the Foundation and 
given that the competion for research 
funding is already extremely rigorous 
within NSF. If this action is allowed to 
stand, Mr. President, there is no doubt 
that this very important research will 
come to an abrupt halt. 

The House of Representatives has al- 
ready determined that the research un- 
der NASA must continue and I trust 
that my Senate colleagues will come to a 
similar determination. 

Realizing that in times of tight money, 
all efforts are being made to cut Federal 
spending wherever possible, and right- 
fully so. I would contend that the bene- 
fits from a continuation of the lunar 
research program far outweigh the costs, 
particularly as the United States is look- 
ing skyward for solutions to future 
energy and other material shortage 
problems. In an effort to inform my 
colleagues of the true nature of the work 
underway in the lunar research program, 
I ask that two letters from lunar re- 
searchers at Oregon State University 
sent to me recently, and a summary from 
NASA officials of the spinoffs of the 
lunar research program be entered into 
the Record following the balance of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, I trust that my col- 
leagues will take the time to look deeply 
into the work which has been done in 
extraterrestial research and see the vast 
application it has had for all Americans. 
The picture of a few men playing with 
some small rocks in a laboratory does not 
reflect the true nature of the program 
which has been going on for the past 6 
years. I hope that the information pro- 
videa in the documents I am placing in 
the Record will help to convince my col- 
leagues of the great potential continued 
research in lunar and extraterrestial ma- 
terials has for the future. 

The material follows: 

OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Corvallis, Oreg., August 2, 1978. 
Re: Deletion of 5.7M$ Lunar Sample Analysis 
item from the NASA budget by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee 
Senator MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HATFIELD: It has come to my 
attention that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee has approved the NASA budget 
with deletion of the 5.7M$ Lunar Sample 
Analysis item and that the Committee has 
suggested transfer of the Lunar Sample 
Analysis Program to the NSF with no funds 
provided for its support. 
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I wish firstly to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of discussing this matter with your 
advisor on NASA budgetary matters and sec- 
ondly to express my deep concern for the 
unwise nature of the deletion and transfer 
of this program. 

As a lunar scientist and principal investi- 
gator in the Lunar Sample Analysis Program 
since its inception about nine years ago, I am 
familiar with the achievements and goals of 
the program and some of the machinations 
of government support for research. 

Deletion of such NASA support would ser- 
jously curtail basic lunar and planetary 
science studies that provide the fundamental 
information for the development and testing 
of hypotheses that deal with lunar and plan- 
etary early history and the ongoing evolu- 
tionary nature of our solar system and which 
also provide the baseline data for the study 
of the earth sciences. The important basic 
study of lunar samples is a specialized study 
that requires the attention and active sup- 
port of a single agency, viz. NASA, and not 
that of an umbrella agency such as the NSF, 
It may be likened to the basic energy research 
programs supported by the DOE, the basic 
agricultural research programs supported by 
the Department of Agriculture etc. Without 
any transfer of funds to the NSF for sup- 
port of the lunar sample research program, 
such a program must compete with the cur- 
rent research grants within the present 24M$ 
NSF budget for geosciences and consequently, 
without an increase of 5.7M$ to the NSF, it 
seems quite apparent that the program would 
falter fatally. Also to obtain support and 
samples from the same agency avoids the 
establishment of additional layers of bureau- 
cracy if two agencies are involved. 

From the overall NASA perspective, dele- 
tion of such a small fraction (0.17%) of the 
NASA budget, would deprive NASA of the re- 
quired basic science support that is essential 
for a more incisive interpretation of the data 
collected by the multimillion & planetary 
flyby and other missions. 

The involvement of a few Nobel Lau- 
reates, ten National Academy of Sciences 
and other highly qualified individuals in this 
NASA lunar program attests to the excite- 
ment and the scientific character of the 
discipline. From the lunar sample analysis 
programs many new scientific techniques 
and methods of approach have evolved. For 
example, the study of unique lunar speci- 
mens by a consortium of many scientists 
with different techniques and approaches 
has greatly benefitted lunar science and 
this method of approach is also being used 
in our traditional earth sciences. In fact, the 
rather limited quantities of certain key 
lunar samples has necessitated such an ap- 
proach; and where key terrestrial samples 
are also limited in quantity, such as in 
‘those returned in deep oceanic dives, the 
lunar approach is essential in order to maxi- 
mize the scientific return. From my per- 
spective, I am also aware of the advanced 
development of INAA (instrumental neutron 
activation analysis) of selected lunar sam- 
ples down to less than 1 milligram in mass 
for their overall major, minor and trace 
element content. This is the technique that 
my group uses to analyze lunar, meteortic, 
terrestrial, forensic and other samples at 
the OSU Radiation Center by using the 1 
megawatt TRIGA nuclear reactor and mod- 
ern Ge(Li) semiconductor techniques for 
the measurement of the gamma ray radia- 
tion emitted from the induced radioactivity 

of the chemical elements in the sample. 

This technique, learned by a postdoc- 
toral student under my direction, is now 

being applied directly by him to the en- 
vironmental analysis of fossil fuel ash prod- 
ucts (“fivash”) that result from the com- 
busion of coal in vower generating plants, 
Similar applications of advanced INAA 
technology have been applied to a study of 
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the trace element composition of oil shale, 
which in turn is related to the expected 
trace element content of the airborne com- 
bustion ashes. Obviously both of these 
applications are directly related to the 
health of the general population. 

Other applications of the fine art of INAA 
involve the analysis of other environmental 
samples, e.g. the measurement of trace ele- 
ments in airborne products of slash burn- 
ing, airborne particulates inside of homes, 
industrial, and other living areas which 
result from fossil fuel and other contami- 
nants etc. All these are health oriented and 
have been studied by faculty and students 
at OSU and at other institutions. We at OSU 
and at other institutions have applied ad- 
vanced INAA, developed under NASA spon- 
sored lunar research, to the forensic field. 
For example, my group has assisted many 
Oregon law enforcement agencies as well 
as private law firms, in the identification of 
evidence required for both the prosecution 
and the defense. Reiterating, we note the 
fact that since many key lunar samples 
were small in mass, we were forced to ana- 
lyze tiny specimens and this technique and 
interpretation of the data have subsequent- 
ly have applied to many forensic samples 
that are tiny in nature. 

Another new technique, discovered in the 
past few years by the support of NASA lunar 
research, involves a new rock age dating 
technique, Sm-Nd age dating. This sensitive 
technique now has been applied by earth 
scientists to the study of earth rocks that 
are studied in testing and modifying the rev- 
olutionary plate tectonics theory. The ben- 
efits to the public domain are related to a 
better understanding of “mother” earth's 
evolutionary history, which in turn has 
broader implications for better searches for 
ores, etc. 

Currently, I am spending two weeks on a 
mini sabbatical leave at the Argonne Labora- 
tory (Illinois) with Dr. G. W. Reed, Jr., an- 
other Lunar Sample P.I. Dr. Reed informed 
me of the spinoff of techniques and infor- 
mation acquired from meteorite sponsored 
research. With NASA support, an ANL scien- 
tist discovered a new rock mineral in a me- 
teorite. Surprisingly enough, such a min- 
eral, djerfisherite, was discovered as a dam- 
aging contaminant in electrical batteries. 
With the appropriate identification and 
thermodynamic calculations by ANL scien- 
tists, the chemical conditions were modified 
to eliminate the contaminating problem. An- 
other more esoteric study by another bril- 
liant ANL scientist consisted of a computer 
modelling study of the very complex conden- 
sation of primoridal solar system gas into the 
first liquids and/or solids that formed in our 
solar system some 4.6 billion years ago. Now 
it turns out that these complicated computer 
programs have been applied to important 
terrestrial problems like the areas of mag- 
netohydrodynamics and fluidized coal beds. 
Obviously, both of these technologies are 
very important to the complex technology in 
the public domain. 

Since from my limited perspective and 
contacts, I have listed at least six direct and 
important applications and spinoffs of NASA 
sponsored research to the public domain, I 
am certain that the circa 150 lunar sample 
P.I.'s could greatly broaden the list of im- 
portant contribtuions to the public domain. 

Although I feel quite confident that our 
research program would survive the NSF re- 
view system—as a past three year member of 
the NASA LSRP (Lunar Sample Review 
Panel) I am familiar with the extreme rigor 
of the NASA proposal review system—I am 
convinced that the specialized and basic 
lunar research efforts will be optimized if 
the program continues to be supported under 
the present NASA system rather than under 
the NSF umbrella. In addition to my experi- 
ence on the NASA LSRP, I was also a one 
year member of the Lunar Sample Analysis 
Planning Team and was able to observe 
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closely the operation of the Lunar Sample 
Analysis program from another perspective. 
From such experience, I was and I am con- 
vinced that NASA has operated the Lunar 
Sample Program very efficiently for maxi- 
mizing the scientific output. Furthermore, I 
am convinced that for such an excellent task, 
NASA should not be penalized by removal of 
a basic science program from its jurisdiction. 


I trust you will consider your Senate vote 
in favor of restoring the deleted 5.7M$ Lunar 
Sample Analysis Program within the NASA 
budget. 

Respectfully yours, 
Roman A. SCHMITT, 
Professor of Chemistry. 


IN DEFENSE OF NASA's EXTRATERRESTIAL MA- 
TERIALS ("LUNAR SAMPLE”) PROGRAM 


(By D. F. Weill, Professor of Geology and 
Asscclate Dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Oregon) 


To begin with I must state that I have 
been actively engaged in NASA’s lunar re- 
search since the return of the Apollo II 
samples in 1969. This tells you two things 
about me which you should know if I am 
going to impose on a few minutes of your 
time by asking you to read what I have 
written in defense of the program. Firstly, 
I am thoroughly familiar with the program 
at its scientific “grass-roots” level. Secondly, 
because I firmly believe that I am engaged in 
useful research which I pursue with inter- 
est and enjoyment, I have a personal inter- 
est in the continuance of the program. The 
relevant point is that I am knowlegdeable 
cn the scientific merits of this program, 
but that I also have a vested interest in it. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe that this po- 
tential conflict of interest prevents me from 
commenting objectively. At worst, it puts 
me on a par with those who are not knowl- 
edgeable about the scientific aims and ac- 
complishments of the program but who 
would nevertheless, be indifferent to its ter- 
mination. Here are a few reasons for con- 
tinuing this important research program. 


(1) The “lunar sample” program is really 
the “extraterrestrial materials” program. As 
such, it supports a variety of projects in- 
cluding analytical and interpretive work on 
meteorites, and interplanetary dust particles 
as well as the returned lunar samples. When 
material is returned from sampling missions 
to Mars and other solar system objects, this 
program is the logical one for the necessary 
analytical work, i.e., if it dies it will have 
to be reincarnated. In the meantime there 
is such a great backlog of work crying to be 
done on the large amount of unexamined 
lunar material, new meteorite finds and in- 
terplanetary dust particles that the logic of 
terminating this program is very question- 
able. 


(2) With recent and future achievements 
in space exploration, we are ushering in a 
scientific era of comparative planetology 
that is destined to change our parochial 
earthly perspective in fundamental ways. 
Most importantly, we are no longer forced 
to play guessing games about our extrater- 
restrial environment, and with the new 
knowledge we are developing a potential for 
future utilization of the conquered space 
and its material resources. The samples of 
material being analyzed are the key to the 
whole development, representing a “ground 
truth” against which to compare theories 
and interpretations. Analyses of actual ex- 
terrestrial materials are indispensable for a 
scientific interpretation of the geologic evo- 
lution of the moon and other planetary 
bodies. In turn, it is these interpretations 
that will guide us in a search for particular 
types cf materials or environments when we 
begin to use our immediate space environ- 
ment. It seems strange that we have to be 
reminded of the truism that if we want to 
get the most out of it, we have to understand 
it. 
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(3) It may be tempting to expect that the 
work of interpreting extraterrestrial material 
should be finished on a rapid time-scale 
and to become impatient with such a pro- 
gram if it enters into a second decade. The 
1acts are that there is still much unexamined 
lunar material, ana that, considering the 
mcnumental ambition of the scientinc goal 
(nothing less thau to learn the history of 
a planec trom a few spot samples!), we had 
bevter take advantage of all the clues we can 
get. 

(4) The extraterrestrial materials pro- 
gram involves a large international group of 
scientists. In the case of foreign scientists, 
funding does not come through NASA but 
is provided by their governments. The com- 
petition among foreign scientists for per- 
mission to work on extraterrestrial material 
is very keen, and the list of foreign investi- 
gators is a very distinguished one. It would 
indeed be ironic if the nation which leads 
the world in expensive space technology were 
forced to discontinue a very successful inter- 
national scientific collaboration connected 
with the space program due to an ill-con- 
sidered economy move. Would it not be in- 
terpreted as yet another embarrassing step 
in the decline of U.S. leadership? 

(5) Competition among domestic scien- 
tists for the privilege of working on this 
material is even greater, and, after several 
years of competition, only the best in the 
field are being supported. Many of the 
methods developed for analyzing small quan- 
tities of precious materials have now become 
standard. Space exploration is a badly needed 
investment in the future of our planet. This 
particular facet of space science is being 
carried out by an elite group of scientists 
and their laboratories. Is this program an 
intelligent candidate for amputation? 


“SPINOFFS" FROM Lunar SAMPLE RESEARCH 


Our studies of returned lunar samples are 
still producing major new discoveries about 
the solar system and our space environment, 
but these studies are also making important 
contributions to problems far removed from 
the Moon—human health, pollution anal- 
ysis, the discovery of mineral deposits, the 
preservation of newly-discovered meteorites, 
and the history of our own Sun. 

Human health: Sensitive instruments 
designed to search for life forms and organic 
chemicals in lunar rocks are now being used 
for the rapid identification of chemicals in 
human blood, thus leading to more accurate 
diagnosis and treatment of poisoning and 
drug abuse problems. Techniques used to 
reveal the tracks of ancient cosmic rays tn 
lunar materials have given us new methods 
of monitoring astronauts and other indi- 
viduals exposed to radioactiviv. These same 
techniques have also been used to produce 
ultrafine sieves commonly used in research 
on viruses and other micro-organisms. 

Pollutant analysis: With the instruments 
refined to analyze moon rocks, we have 
greatly exvanded ovr ability to make pre- 
cise chemical analyses of tiny amounts of 
material (less than 1/100 of a gram). To 
study lunar samples, major improvements 
were made in such instruments as the elec- 
tron microprobe, the instrumental neutron 
activation analyzer, and the mass spectrom- 
eter. As a result, we can now analyze and 
identify individual pollutant particles and 
estimate accurately the hazard they create 
for our environment. We can determine the 
composition of coal ash and other combus- 
tion products, We can rapidly determine the 
amounts of toxic trace elements present in 
coal and oil shale in order to »nderstand the 
problems involved in the use of these materi- 
als as new sources of energy. These instru- 
ments are also finding a place in the fight 
against crime by making the identification 
and matching of clues easier and more pre- 
cise. 

Sun, weather and climate: There is much 
concern nowadays with our Sun as a source 
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of solar energy and as the driver for our 
weather and climate, What most of us don't 
realize is that by going to the Moon, we have 
collected pieces of the Sun as well. The rocks 
exposed on the airless Moon have trapped the 
atoms and radiation emitted from the Sun. 
Preserved in lunar samples are a record of 
the Sun's activity that may stretch back for 
billions of years in time—our first direct rec- 
ord of the life history of a star. These sam- 
ples, which are just now beginning to be 
actively studied, are a unique and unre- 
placeable resource for understanding how 
our Sun has behaved in the past, how it may 
behave in the future, and how it may affect 
our weather and our climate. 

Planet Earth and mineral deposits: The 
moon rocks are telling us much about our 
own planet Earth. The record of the Earth’s 
earliest years cannot be obtained by study- 
ing our own world, because these ancient 
rocks have been destroyed by the continu- 
ing volcanic eruptions, mountain-building, 
and erosion that have shaped our own planet. 
Only on the Moon is this record of the birth 
and early development of a world preserved. 

In the moon rocks we see the records of the 
forces that shaped the Earth when it was 
young—primiordial melting, huge volcanic 
eruption, and the bombardment by large 
meteorites from outer space. We have rec- 
ognized that meteorite impact has been an 
important process affecting the Earth, and 
studies of moon rocks have helped us identify 
the nearly 100 ancient meteorite craters that 
remain preserved on Earth. Some of these 
structures, up to tens of miles in diameter, 
are of more than scientific interest; they 
are the source of a variety of important min- 
erals—building stones, copper, nickel, gyp- 
sum, uranium, and oil. 

Antarctic meteorites: In an exciting new 
development, the methods preserving and 
studying moon rocks are being applied to an 
unexpected new bonanza of material from 
outer space—the more than 300 metorites 
collected last winter from the Antarctic ice 
cap by a project sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) At the request of 
the NSF, NASA joined in a cooperative pro- 
gram to use part of the Lunar Sample Cura- 
torial Facility to preserve and study these 
meteorites. In order to insure that their 
precious scientific information is not lost, 
they are being maintained under the same 
conditions of cleanliness, cold, and sterility 
that they had experienced in the Antarctic. 
Two rare meteorites have already been dis- 
covered in this collection; one is an unusual 
carbon-bearing specimen that may shed new 
light on the origin of life in the universe. 
There is widespread interest in this new Col- 
lection. A “Meteorite Newsletter” describing 
these specimens has already received more 
than 300 responses from scientists interested 
in working on them.@ 


LUNAR SAMPLE RESEARCH 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed deletion of the entire $5.7 million 
requested for fiscal year 1979 lunar 
sample analysis activities would termi- 
nate a unique and invaluable part of 
NASA’s systematic study of the nature, 
origin, and history of the solar system. 

The importance of lunar samples now 
extends far beyond the Moon. Trapped 
in lunar materials are radiations and 
particles emitted by the Sun in the past, 
Our scientists are just beginning to study 
lunar samples that contain a record of 
the Sun’s activity over billions of years. 
Already they have found traces of past 
solar flares and ancient solar wind mate- 
rial. Lunar samples are unique sources 
of otherwise unobtainable data about 
the Sun’s history and its effects on our 
own planet’s weather and climate pat- 
terns. 
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The lunar samples contain the history 
of our planet's earliest years—a chaotic 
time of primordial melting, widespread 
vulcanism, and catastrophic impacts by 
giant meteorites. From the many re- 
maining unstudied lunar samples, sci- 
entists can decipher how the planet 
Earth was formed and grown. This 
record can be found nowhere else: The 
ancient rocks of Earth have been de- 
stroyed by the continuing volcanoes, 
earthquakes and mountain-building that 
have shaped our own planet. Moreover, 
the sensitive instruments developed for 
the precise analysis of lunar samples are 
used for analysis of earth environmental 
pollutants—herbicides, carcinogens, and 
poisons in the bloodstream, for air pol- 
lution and auto exhaust monitoring and 
for electrostatic separation of low-grade 
ores. 

NASA is the only source of support for 
studies of lunar samples, and only the 
highest quality work is now being carried 
out in the program. Deletion of all funds 
for this research kills an active program 
involving several hundred outstanding 
scientists at more than 40 U.S. uni- 
versities and other organizations. This 
cut seriously compromises the future 
ability of U.S. scientists to analyze other 
extraterrestrial materials—meteorites, 
cosmic dust particles, and lunar samples 
obtained by the U.S.S.R. or other 
countries. 

Mr. President, I join other Senators 
in urging that the conference committee 
restore the $5.7 million so that the lunar 
samrle analysis program can continue 
during fiscal year 1979. This would en- 
able the United States to continue to 
reap the benefits of the Appollo program 
which cost the taxpayers in excess of $20 
billion. This would give the administra- 
tion time to consider a new funding 
mechanism for this meritorious program 
as suggested in the committee’s report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill, having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make any 
necessary technical and clerical correc- 
tions in the engrossment of the Senate 
amendments to H.R. 12936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mrs. HuMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE), and the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) are necessarily 
absent. 


I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
ANDERSON), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs. HUMPHREY) and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RIecLEe) would each vote 
“yea”. 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Domenici), the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
are necessarily absent. 


The result was announced—yeas 80, 
nays 6, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 297 Leg.] 
YEAS—80 


Gravel 
Hansen 
Hart 
Haskell 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Hatfield, 
Paul G. 
Hathaway 
Byrd, Hayakawa 
Harry F., Jr. Heinz 
Byrd, Robert C. Hodges 
Cannon Hollings 
Case Huddleston 
Chafee Jackson 
Chiles Javits 
Church Johnston 
Clark Kennedy 
Cranston Leahy 
Culver Long 
Danforth Lugar 
DeConcini Magnuson 
Dole Mathias 
Durkin Matsunaga 
Eagleton McGovern 
Eastland Melcher 
Ford Metzenbaum 
Glenn Morgan 


NAYS—6 
Helms Scott 
Laxalt Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—14 


Goldwater McIntyre 
Griffin Riegle 
Humphrey Stennis 
Curtis Inouye Tower 
Domenici McClure 


So the bill (H.R. 12936) was passed. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Moynihan 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Garn 
Hatch 


Abourezk 
Anderson 
Brooke 
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and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. MELCHER) ap- 
pointed Mr. Proxmrre, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
BAYH, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
SASSER, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. 
Case, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. BELLMON, and Mr. 
Younc conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today the Senate completed action 
on H.R. 12936, the fiscal 1978 appropria- 
tions bill for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and independ- 
ent agencies. I hardly need to remind 
my colleagues that the chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee with ju- 
risdiction over this area, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
also serves as chairman of the Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee. 

Senator Proxmire brings a unique 
fund of knowledge and expertise to the 
area of housing policy. His leadership 
helped to fashion a major revision of 
the authorizing legislation for housing 
and community development programs— 
a bill which passed the Senate 2 weeks 
ago. The bill made a wise and significant 
change in our national housing policy 
by placing increased emphasis on re- 
habilitation and conservation of the ex- 
isting housing stock. While maintaining 
the goal stated by Congress in the Hous- 
ing Act of “a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for all Ameri- 
can families,” this measure was lean and 
fiscally sound. 


The distinguished chairman of the 
Housing Committee, Mr. Proxmrre, and 
its distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber, Mr. Brooke, often find themselves 
in friendly disagreement as to how the 
Federal Government can best achieve 
the goal of “a decent home” for every 
American. The Senate has benefited 
tremendously, I believe, from the intel- 
lectual competition between these two 
experts. Because of it, the authorizing 
legislation reported to the Senate in the 
housing area is finely honed, carefully 
analyzed. Furthermore, their differences 
have served to inform the Senate. For 
example, during the course of the debate 
on the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Amendments of 1978—the 
authorizing legislation which this ap- 
propriations bill implements, Senators 
BROOKE and Proxmire found themselves 
on opposing sides of a major amend- 
ment. The quality of discussion which 
ensued could not have been higher; it 
brought to the attention of Senators, 
such as myself, who do not serve on the 
Housing Committee, many points of in- 
formation which were educational and 
which provided guidance when the time 
came to vote. 

The HUD appropriations bill provides 
funding for a wide-range of programs 
in addition to those in housing and com- 
munity development. Senator PROXMIRE 
and Senator Maruias, the ranking min- 
ority member of the Department of HUD 
and Independent Agencies Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, have worked to- 
gether to provide efficient leadership and 
to provide an excellent bill. The points 
of view represented by these two Sena- 
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tors is often different. Once again, the 
Senate and the country benefit from a 
process which encourages first the ex- 
pression and then the resolution of com- 
peting ideas. The knowledge, concern 
and expertise which Senators PROXMIRE 
and Matutias bring to this area—and 
their differences—have helped to shape 
funding legislation for programs which 
touch the lives of many Americans. 

Senator Matutias has shown a particu- 
lar concern for the activities of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. As he noted on the Senate floor 
last Friday, a healthy process of “give 
and take” resulted in selective budget 
increases in certain programs of these 
agencies. 

H.R. 12936 provides sufficient funding 
during the coming fiscal year to maintain 
the Federal commitment to update rural 
and urban housing conditions, with 
particular attention to the economically 
disadvantaged, the elderly and the 
handicapped. It continues the effort to 
reverse the pollution of our air and water. 
It takes a hard look at the funding of 
veterans programs, and the research ef- 
forts of the National Science Founda- 
tion and the National Aeronautics and 
Spacc Administration. 

I want to thank the members of the 
HUD and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee, and of the full Appropriations 
Committee, for the time and effort they 
have devoted to passing a fiscally re- 
sponsible bill. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


(Routine morning business transacted 
and additional statements submitted to- 
day are as follows:) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:18 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, without amendment: 

S. 2424. An Act to amend the Act incorpo- 
rating the American Legion so as to redefine 
eligibility for membership therein. 


The message also announced that the 
House disagrees to the amendment of 
the Senate to H.R. 7577, an act to amend 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
and for other purposes; agrees to the 
conference requested by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and that Mr. Perkins, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of North Carolina, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. 
GOoopDLING, and Mr. Quire were appointed 
managers of the conference on the part 
of the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills: 

H.R. 8336. An Act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Chattahoochee River Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of Geor- 
gia, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10929. An Act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1979 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked com- 
bat vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons 
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and for other research, development, test and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength for each 
active duty component and the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces and for civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense, to authorize the 
military training student loads, to authorize 
appropriations for civil defense, and for other 
purposes, 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
EASTLAND). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following communica- 
tions, together with accompanying re- 
ports, documents, and papers, which were 
referred as indicated: 

EC-4105. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, on the President’s 10th 
special message for fiscal year 1978 that was 
transmitted to the Congress pursuant to the 
Tmpoundment Control Act of 1974; to the 
Committee on the Budget and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, jointly, pursuant to 
order of January 30, 1975. 

EC-4106. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to approve the sale of 
certain naval vessels, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

EC-4107. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman, Export-Import Bank of 
the United States, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on loan, guarantee and insurance trans- 
actions supported by Eximbank during 1978 
to Communist countries (as defined in Sec- 
tion 620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended); to the Committe: on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-4108. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the activities of 
the Department of Commerce during fiscal 
year 1977 in implementing the procedures of 
the National Voluntary Laboratory Accredi- 
tation Program established under Part 7, 
Title 15, of the Code of Federal Regulations; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-4109. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary for Land and Water 
Resources, Department of the Interior, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, receipts of project 
proposals under the provisions of the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1966; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-4110. A communication from the Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotiations, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on reviews and 
hearings conducted during the period ending 
June 30, 1978; to the Committee of Finance. 

EC-4111. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report entitled “Antirecession 
Payment Summary 9,” which contains in- 
formation on the amounts which have been 
paid to each State and local unit of govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-4112. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Legal Advisor for Treaty Af- 
fairs. Department of State, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, international agreements 
other than treaties entered into by the 
United States within sixty days after the 
execution thereof; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-4113. A secret communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the important issues of the Major Caliber 
Lightweight Gun System; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4114. A secret communication from 
the Comptroller General of the United 
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States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the Department of Defense capabil- 
ities in performing its reconnaissance and 
intelligence activities; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4115. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a list of re- 
ports of the GAO for the month of June 
1978; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-4116. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Complications in Implementing 
Home Weatherization Programs for the 
Poor,” August 2, 1978; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4117. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “A Second Launch Site for the Shut- 
tle? An Analysis of News for the Nation's 
Space Program,” August 4, 1978; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4118. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy, Under Secretary of Defense, 
Research and Engineering, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of DOD procure- 
ment from Small and Other Business Firms 
for October-November 1977; to the Select 
Committee on Small Business. 


PETITIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions 
and memorials, which were referred as 
indicated: 


POM-769. A joint memorial adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 2001 


“To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

“Your 
sents: 

“Whereas, the Desert Bighorn Sheep of the 
Southwest occupies extremely hot, arid and 
rocky mountain ranges of Southern Call- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona having adapted to 
the scarcity of water, desert vegetation and 
cacti and to the high temperatures of many 
generations; and 

“Whereas, the Sonoran Pronghorn An- 
telope also occupies a portion of this range 
and is classified as an endangered species; 
and 

“Whereas, the passage of the Wild Free- 
Roaming Horses and Burros Act by Congress, 
declaring all wild burros and wild free-roam- 
ing ‘horses to be the property of the United 
States and making it a crime subject to im- 
prisonment and a two thousand dollar fine 
to kill, disturb or capture burros and wild 
free-roaming horses, has allowed the once 
small bands of abandoned burros and wild 
free-roaming horses to multiply to the point 
where they endanger the existence of all other 
native wildlife, including the Desert Big- 
horn Sheep, the Sonoran Pronghorn An- 
telope, the Desert Mule Deer, the Javelina 
and many other species; and 

“Whereas, the burros and wild free-roam- 
ing horses monopolize the limited water 
springs that exist in this area, threaten to 
dry up by overutilization the natural pot- 
holes and tanks that sustain wildlife and 
graze and desecrate the sparse desert vege- 
tation; and 


“Whereas, the uncontrolled growth of wild 
burro herds and wild free-roaming hores and 
their invasion of critical wildlife areas calls 
for immediate remedial action. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 

CxXxXIV——1550—Part 18 


memorialist respectfully repre- 
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amend the Wild Free-Roaming Horses and 
Burros Act to provide for removal of wild 
burros and wild free-roaming horses from 
the public lands, both state and federal, oc- 
cupied by Desert Bighorn Sheep and Sonoran 
Pronghorn Antelope. 

“2. That the Secretary of State of the State 
of Arizona transmit copies of this Memorial 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to each Member of the 
Arizona Congressional Delegation," 


POM-770. A concurrent memorial adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Arizona; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT MEMORIAL 2004 

“To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Whereas, there has ben planned for many 
years the construction of a flood control dam 
at the confluence of the Salt and Verde 
Rivers in the state of Arizona, which are 
designated as navigable rivers, the waters of 
which are normally impounded by dams of 
the Salt River Project, a federal reclamation 
project; and 

“Whereas, such flood control dam, desig- 
nated the Orme Dam, was to be built as a 
segment of the Central Arizona Project, a 
federal reclamation project; and 

“Whereas, the Orme Dam was designed to 
have a storage capacity of one million three 
hundred thousand acre feet, nine hundred 
fifty thousand of which would be reserved 
for flood control; and 

“Whereas, in 1977, funding for Orme Dam 
was deleted by President Carter from 1977- 
1978 budget recommendations for the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project; and 

“Whereas, despite the President's action, 
the need for the Orme Dam still exists; and 

“Whereas, the need for the Orme Dam was 
never more evident than during the unprec- 
edented flooding along the Salt River in 
the Phoenix metropolitan area beginning 
March 1, 1978; and 

“Whereas, the flood was measured at up 
to one hundred thousand cubic feet per 
second, a greater flow than the discharge of 
the Missouri River; and 

“Whereas, many lives were lost in the flood 
and countless other lives were shattered due 
to personal loss; and 

“Whereas, the flood caused millions of 
dollars of damage to both private and public 
property; and 

“Whereas, five hundred thousand acre feet 
of water, which could otherwise have been 
used for agricultural, industrial, municipal 
and domestic purposes and reused as re- 
claimed effluent, were lost down the river; 
and 

“Whereas, such quantity of water could 
have supplied the domestic needs of one 
million residents of the Phoenix metropoli- 
tan area for two and one-quarter years; and 

“Whereas, to have used the water lost for 
irrigation purposes would have saved three 
hundred sixty thousand barrels of oil which 
will be required to pump groundwater; and 

“Whereas, the flood blocked eighty-seven 
percent of the highway crossings of the Salt 
River in the Phoenix metropolitan area re- 
sulting in massive traffic disruption, social 
confusion, innumerable hours of lost em- 
ployment and production time and the waste 
of thousands of gallons of gasoline; and 

“Whereas, numerous bridges over the Salt 
River were washed out because they were 
designed and constructed in contemplation 
of Orme Dam being built to protect them 
from heavy water flow; and 

“Whereas, two thousand feet of the main 
runway of Sky Harbor International Airport 
was under water, causing two million dollars 
of damage; and 
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“Whereas, because of the flood, millions of 
federal relief dollars have been dedicated to 
rebuild the Salt River Valley which otherwise 
could have been used elsewhere; and 

“Whereas, the Orme Dam could have con- 
trolled this and all prospective runoff of the 
Salt and Verde River watershed to minimize 
human danger, property damage, disruption 
of lives, waste of precious water and federal 
relief requirements. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
the Senate concurring, prays: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
take action to restore authorization and 
funding of the Orme Dam so that life in the 
Salt River Valley may be more predictable, 
safe and productive. 

“2. That the federal government provide 
equitable compensation to the Yavapai In- 
dians, including a fair exchange of land of 
equal value. 

“3. That the Secretary of State of the State 
of Arizona transmit copies of this Memorial 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, each member of the Appro- 
priations Committees of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, each 
member of the Interior and Insular Affaira 
Committees of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives and to each mem- 
ber of the Arizona Congressional Delegatigh.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
the Budget, without amendment, adversely: 

S. Res. 524. A resolution waiving section 
303(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of 
H.R. 3946, a bill providing for a refundable 
Federal income tax credit for educational 
purposes (Rept. No. 95-1087). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, without amendment: 

S. Res. 525. A resolution disavproving the 
proposed deferral of budget authority for the 
Garrison diversion unit, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior (Rept. No. 
95-1068) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments and 
an amendment to the title: 

H.R. 12928. An act making avpropriations 
for public works for water and power de- 
velopment and energy research for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1979, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 95-1069) . 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mrs. ALLEN (by request) : 

8. 3380. A bill to amend section 1445(b) 
of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 to 
modify the formula for distribution of funds 
authorized thereunder for agricultural re- 
search; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. BAKER (for himself and Mr. 
SASSER) : 

S. 3381. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 relating to estate taxes 
to provide that the election to use the al- 
ternate valuation date may be made on a 
return that is filed late; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 3382. A bill to waive the statute of limi- 
tations with regard to the tort claim of 
Eazor Express, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
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vania, against the United States; 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


to the 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mrs. ALLEN (by request) : 

S. 3380. A bill to amend section 1445 (b) 
of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 
to modify the formula for distribution of 
funds authorized thereunder for agricul- 
tural research; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

1890 LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


@ Mrs. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing this bill at the request of the 
administration. The bill would amend 
section 1445(b) of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1977, which sets out the for- 
mula for the distribution of Federal 
funds to support agricultural research at 
the 1890 land-grant colleges. 

The distribution formula would be 
changed to assure that the eligible 1890 
schools receive funds in fiscal year 1979 
and following years at the present fund- 
ing level. This change will enable each 
school to maintain the same level of agri- 
cultural research next year. No addi- 
tional appropriations would be required 
by enactment of this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Bergland’s transmittal letter be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3380 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1445(b) of the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1977 is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Beginning with the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1979, the funds appropri- 
ated in each fiscal year under this section 
shall be distributed as follows: 

“(1) Three per centum shall be available 
to the Secretary for administration of this 
section. 

“(2) The remainder shall be allotted 
among the eligible institutions as follows: 

“(A) Funds up to the total amount avail- 
able to all eligible institutions in the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1978, under sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 4, 1965 (79 Stat. 
431; 7 U.S.C. 4501), shall be allocated among 
the eligible institutions in the same propor- 
tion as funds made available under section 2 
of the Act of August 4, 1965, for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1978, are allocated 
among the eligible institutions. 

"(B) Of funds in excess of the amount al- 
located under subparagraph (A) of this par- 
agraph, 20 per centum shall be allotted 
among eligible institutions in equal propor- 
tions; 40 per centum shall be allotted 
among the eligible institutions in the pro- 
portion that the rural population of the 
State in which each eligible institution is 
located bears to the total rural population 
of all the States in which eligible institu- 
tions are located, as determined by the last 
preceding decennial census; and the balance 
shall be allotted among the eligible institu- 
tions in the proportion that the farm popu- 
lation of the State in which each eligible 
institution is located bears to the total farm 
Population of all the States in which the 
eligible institutions are located, as deter- 
mined by the last preceding decennial cen- 
sus. In computing the distribution of funds 
allocated under that subparagraph, the al- 
lotments to Tuskegee Institute and Alabama 
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Agricultural and Mechanical University shall 
be determined as if each institution were 
in a separate State.”’. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1978. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Transmitted herewith 
for the consideration of the Congress is a 
draft bill “To amend Section 1445(b) of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 to modify 
the formula for the distribution of funds 
authorized thereunder.” 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends that the draft bill be enacted. 

Section 1445 of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1977, Public Law 95-113, authorizes 
annual appropriations for the support of 
continuing agricultural research at 1890 
Land-Grant Colleges, including Tuskegee 
Institute. Section 1445(b) provides a formula 
for the distribution of the funds to the 
eligible institutions. 

Prior to enactment of Section 1445, funds 
were made available to these same institu- 
tions for agricultural research under the au- 
thority of Section 2 of Public Law 89-106 
(7 U.S.C. 4501). The administrative formula 
used to distribute the funds, however, dif- 
fered from that now provided in Section 
1445(b). 

Application of the new formula will result 
in a decrease in funding to some of the eligi- 
ble institutions, requiring them to reduce 
their research programs from the levels cur- 
rently supported by the Department. En- 
closed is a table comparing the funding 
actually received by the institutions in FY 
1978 with the amounts that would be received 
in FY 1979 under the new formula assuming 
that the amount budgeted for this Section is 
appropriated. 

The proposed amendment to Section 
1445(b) would enable the eligible institu- 
tions to continue their agricultural research 
programs at the present funding levels by 
providing for the allocation of funds up to 
the total amount made available in FY 1978 
in the same pronortion as applied in FY 
1978. Further, this amendment wovld pro- 
vide for additional amounts to be allocated 
under a formula which is the same as that 
established under section 144(b)(2)(B) of 
the Act for the allocation of funds to these 
institutions for extension work. 

No additional appropriations woul be re- 
quired by reason of the enactment of this 
draft bill. 

Section 102(2)/C) of P. L. 91-190 does not 
apply to this legislation; therefore, an en- 
vironmental statement is not enclosed, 

An identical letter has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises there is no objection to the presentation 
of this proposed legislation from the stand- 
point of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
Bos BERGLAND, 
Secretary. 


Per statu- 
torv for- 
Current mula Public 
fiscal vear Law 
1978 95-113 
Institution i 


Alabama A. & M___.___ *762, 446 


*451, 837 
*802, 120 
1, 116, 832 
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Per statu- 

my for- 

Current mula Public 

Law 

95-113 

Institution i ith 


Per pro- 
sed 
amendment 


North Carolina A & T... 1, 1, 508, 087 
Langston *631, 679 
South Carolina State. __ "655, 760 
Tennessee State , 096, 608 
Prairie View 1, 393, 550 

895, 841 


Base. _......._-..---..-..--...... 14, 184, 000 
3 percent adm 441,000 000 
Penalty mail.. x ae 75, 000 75, 000 


14, 153,000 14,700,000 14, 700, 000 


1, 282, 461 
666, 787 


*Denotes institutions that would receive less funds than in 
fiscal year 1978.0 


By Mr. BAKER (for himself and 
Mr. SASSER) : 

S. 3381. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relating to estate 
taxes to provide that the election to use 
the alternate valuation date may be 
made on a return that is filed late; to 
the Committee on Finance. 


@ Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, Iam today 
introducing on behalf of Senator SASSER 
and myself a bill which would alleviate 
an inequity in the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to the valuation of property for 
estate tax purposes. 

I am referring to the rule which per- 
mits the estate of a decedent to use the 
“alternate valuation date” for purposes 
of computing the value of the estate for 
estate tax purposes. This rule, which has 
its origin in the economic decline of the 
1930’s, is intended to prevent the inequity 
of imposing the estate tax on the date 
of death value of property, if that value 
declines shortly after the date of death. 

The current rule is that the estate may 
elect to value the property of the dece- 
dent as of the date 6 months after the 
decedent’s death instead of at the date 
of death. Thus, if the decedent’s property 
declines in value during that 6 month 
period, the estate tax may be computed 
on the lower actual value of the property. 
This is an eminently fair rule which 
avoids the harsh result of paying an es- 
tate tax which is based on a valuation 
of the property which is greater than 
the actual value at the time the tax falls 
due. 

One problem with the existing rule is 
that the alternate valuation date may 
be used only if it is elected on an estate 
tax return that is filec within the pre- 
scribed time. Thus, even where there is 
reasonable cause for the failure to file 
the return within the prescribed time, 
the alternate valuation date may not be 
used. Moreover, if the estate tax return 
is just one day late, and even if the delay 
is due to reasonable cause, the estate may 
not use the alternate valuation date. 

It is also incongruous that the penal- 
ties specifically provided for the late fil- 
ing of a return do not apply if there is 
reasonable cause for the late filing, while 
in such a case the alternate valuation 
date election is absolutely precluded. Yet, 
the penalty of the loss of the alternate 
valuation date may be more severe than 
the penalty specifically provided for late 
filing. 
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The effects of this provision of the 
Federal estate tax law are illustrated by 
the case of the estate of one of my Ten- 
nessee constituents. In this case, Mr. 
President, the value of the estate de- 
clined severely during the 6 months fol- 
lowing death, yet the alternate valuation 
date election was denied because the 
estate’s coexecutor was recovering from 
open heart surgery at the time the return 
was due, and the return was filed late. 
As a result, the death tax due actually 
exceeds the value of the estate. 

I do not believe that this harsh result 
serves any legitimate policy of the tax 
law. This bill would not change any of 
the specified penalties for the late filing 
of a return. It would merely permit the 
estate to elect the alternate valuation 
date on a late return. I believe this alter- 
nate valuation date is intended to and 
should apply if the decedent’s property 
has severely decreased in value, even if, 
for some reason, the return is filed late. 

Mr. President, my staff has discussed 
this measure with staff at the Treasury 
Department, and it is my understanding 
that, although the Department does ob- 
ject to making the proposed change ap- 
plicable to open cases, it has no objection 
to making the prospective change in the 
law contained in the bill. I believe that 
this measure will redress a glaring in- 
equity in existing law, and I urge my col- 
leagues to consider it favorably. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a technical explanation of the 
bill’s provisions appear in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

‘TECHNICAL EXPLANATION OF BILL 

This bill would amend section 2032(c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in order to permit 
an election to use the alternate valuation 


date for estate tax purposes on an estate tax 
return which is filed late. 

The general rule for estate tax purposes is 
that the value of the decedent’s property is 
determined as of the date of death. The alter- 
nate valuation date election under section 
2032 of the Code permits an estate to com- 
pute its estate tax liability using the value of 
the decedent’s property as of the date 6 
months after the date of death. The pur- 
pose of this provision is to prevent the in- 
equity which would result from paying taxes 
on the date-of-death value when there is a 
severe decline in the value of the property 
shortly after the date of death. Otherwise, the 
estate tax could conceivably be greater than 
the value of the decedent's property at the 
time the tax is due. 


Section 2032(c) currently provides that 
the alternate valuation date election can 
only be made on a timely filed estate tax re- 
turn. If the return is late for any reason, in- 
cluding reasonable cause, the election can- 
not be made. 


There is no reason for this harsh penalty 
for late filing. No tax avoidance can be 
achieved if the election can be made on a 
late return, and no administrative problems 
are foreseen if the rule is changed to permit 
an election on a late return. Moreover, it is 
incongruous that the specific severe penal- 
ties for filing a late return and for late pay- 
ment of the tax may under existing law be 
excused if there is reasonable cause for the 
late filing or payment, while the alternate 
valuation date election, which is intended to 
be helpful to estates in distress, is absolutely 
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precluded if the return is late, even if there 
is good reason for the late filing. 

The bill would amend section 2032(c) to 
permit an alternate valuation date election 
on a late return. This rule cannot result in 
any planned tax avoidance because the due 
date of the return (9 months after date of 
death) is in all cases after the alternate val- 
uation date (6 months after date of death). 
The values on the alternate valuation date 
are thus fixed on the due date of the re- 
turn, and delay in the filing of the return 
therefore cannot change the tax conse- 
quences which would have resulted if the re- 
turn had been timely filed, 

In summary, the only effect of precluding 
the alternate valuation date election on a 
late return is to impose the loss of this elec- 
tion as an additional penalty for filing the 
late return—a penalty which is unrelated to 
the policy of the alternate valuation date 
election, and which cannot be excused even 
for reasonable cause. There is no administra- 
tive or tax policy reason for such a result, 
and this bill would remedy that situation. 

Because of the remedial nature of this bill, 
it should apply to all cases which are not 
barred by the statute of limitations on the 
date of enactment. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 2388 
At the request of Mr. Javrirs, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
and the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
ZORINSKY) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2388, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
exclusion from gross income of certain 
employer educational assistance pro- 
grams. 
5. 3007 
At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3007, a bill 
pertaining to the treatment of individ- 
uals as employers. 
8. 3037 
At the request of Mr. DeConcrnz, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. HatcH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3037, a bill to 
provide for the administration of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 without 
regard to certain Revenue rulings relat- 
ing to the definition of the term “em- 
ployee.” 
8. 3293 
At the request of Mr. MELCHER, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. ANDERSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3293, a 
bill to provide that the Amtrak route 
system in effect on January 1, 1978, shall 
not be modified or restructured prior to 
October 1, 1979, and for other purposes. 
s. 3330 
At the request of Mr. CULVER, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 3330, a bill 
to require agencies to consider alterna- 
tive regulatory proposals in the promul- 
gation of agency rules, regulations, and 
reporting requirements. 
8. 3377 
At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) and the Senator from [Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 3377, a bill to create an Assistant 
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Secretary of Labor for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 526 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. BayH), the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. HELMS), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
Tis), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND), and the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 526, re- 
garding the anniversary of the Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1601 


At the request of Mr. Rotn, the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. STONE) was 
added as a cosponsor of UP amendment 
No. 1601 proposed to H.R. 12935, an act 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for fiscal year 1979. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


FEDERAL ACQUISITION ACT OF 
1977—S. 1264 
AMENDMENT NO. 3435 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CHURCH submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 1264, a bill to provide policies, meth- 
ods, and criteria for the acquisition of 
property and services by executive agen- 
cies. 

PROCUREMENT OF SERVICES INCIDENTAL TO 

ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING PROJECTS 


@® Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, today I 
have submitted an amendment to S. 
1264, the Federal Acquisition Act of 1977, 
in order to clarify present law govern- 
ing Federal procurement of services 
which are directly related to Federal 
architectural engineering (A-E) proj- 
ects. 

S. 1264 would rewrite Federal procure- 
ment laws, based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Government 
Procurement. It is a major and much- 
needed undertaking that has spanned 
several years, and Senator CHILES, 
chairman of the Governmental Affairs 
Subcommittee on Federal Spending, is 
to be commended for his efforts in re- 
porting this legislation to the Senate for 
action. 

One procurement law which S. 1264 
would not amend is Public Law 92-582, 
commonly called the Brooks bill after 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Governmental Operations. This law 
was enacted in 1972 in order to codify 
a unique procurement procedure which 
had been used for A-E projects. 

The Brooks bill procedure requires 
that A-E contracts be negotiated rather 
than let by competitive bidding. In ad- 
dition, however, a relatively unique char- 
acteristic of the Brooks bill as compared 
to other present procurement laws— 
whether they prescribe negotiations or 
competitive bidding—is its requirement 
that these projects be publicly an- 
nounced. Therefore, even though these 
contracts are negotiated rather than bid 
competitively, they are negotiated in the 
sunshine. 
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The Brooks bill procedure itself is also 
unique. It requires that Federal agencies 
maintain a list of eligible firms. When 
the agency contemplates an A-E project, 
three firms are selected from the list, 
and negotiations are undertaken with 
each in order of preference. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Brooks bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SUBCHAPTER VI.—SELECTION OF ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS (NEW) 


§ 541. Definitions. 


As used in this subchapter— 

(1) The term “firm” means any individual, 
firm, partnership, corporation, association, or 
other legal entity permitted by law to prac- 
tice the professions of architecture or engi- 
neering. 

(2) The term “agency head” means the 
Secretary, Administrator, or head of a de- 
partment, agency, or bureau of the Federal 
Government. 

(3) The term “architectural and engineer- 
ing services” includes those professional 
services of an architectural or engineering 
nature as well as incidental services that 
members of these professions and those in 
their employ may logically or justifiably per- 
form. (June 30, 1949, ch. 288, title IX, § 901, 
as added Oct. 27, 1972, Pub. L. 92-582, 86 Stat. 
1278.) 


§ 542. Congressional declaration of policy. 


The Congress hereby declares it to be the 
policy of the Federal Government to publicly 
announce all requirements for architectural 
and engineering services, and to negotiate 
contracts for architectural and engineering 
services on the basis of demonstrated com- 
petence and qualification for the type of pro- 
fessional services required and at fair and 
reasonable prices. (June 30, 1949, ch. 288, 
title IX, § 902, as added Oct. 27, 1972, Pub. 
L. 92-582, 86 Stat. 1279.) 


§ 543. Requests for data on architectural and 
engineering services. 


In the procurement of architectural and 
engineering services, the agency head shali 
encourage firms engaged in the lawful prac- 
tice of their profession to submit annually 
a statement of qualifications and perform- 
ance data. The agency head, for each pro- 
posed project, shall evaluate current state- 
ments of qualifications and performance 
data on file with the agency, together with 
those that may be submitted by other firms 
regarding the proposed project, and shall 
conduct discussions with no less than three 
firms regarding anticipated concepts and the 
relative utility of alternative methods of ap- 
proach for furnishing the required services 
and then shall select therefrom, in order of 
preference, based upon criteria established 
and published by him, no less than three of 
the firms deemed to be the most highly qual- 
ified to provide the services required. (June 
30, 1949, ch. 288, title IX, § 903, as added Oct. 
27, 1972, Pub. L. 92-582, 86 Stat. 1279.) 


§ 544. Negotiation of contracts for architec- 
tural and engineering services. 


(a) The agency head shall negotiate a con- 
tract with the highest qualified firm for 
architectural and engineering services at 
compensation which the agency head deter- 
mines is fair and reasonable to the Govern- 
ment. In making such determination, the 
agency head shall take into account the esti- 
mated value of the services to be rendered, 
the scope, complexity, and professional na- 
ture thereof 

(b) Should the agency head be unable to 
negotiate a satisfactory contract with the 
firm considered to be the most qualified, at 
& price he determines to be fair and reason- 
able to the Government, negotiations with 
that firm should be formally terminated. The 
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agency head should then undertake negotia- 
tions with the second most qualified firm. 
Failing accord with the second most quali- 
fied firm, the agency head should terminate 
negotiations. The agency head should then 
undertake negotiations with the third most 
qualified firm. 

(c) Should the agency head the unable to 
negotiate a satisfactory contract with any of 
the selected firms, he shall select additional 
firms in order of their competence and quali- 
fication and continue negotiations in accord- 
ance with this section until an agreement is 
reached. (June 30, 1949, ch. 288, title IX, 
§ 904, as added Oct. 27, 1972, Pub. L. 92-582, 
86 Stat. 1279.) 


Mr. CHURCH. My amendment, Mr. 
President, will clarify the basic scope of 
the law as it applies to “incidental serv- 
ices.” The general services to be con- 
tracted under the Brooks bill procedure 
are defined to include “those profes- 
sional services of an architectural or 
engineering nature, as well as incidental 
services that members of these profes- 
sions and those in their employ may 
logically or justifiably perform.” My 
amendment will reiterate the intent of 
the Brooks bill’s inclusion of incidental 
services when contracts involve these 
services alone in the context of A-E 
projects. 

The incidental services to which my 
amendment is targeted are themselves 
performed by professionals. The best ex- 
ample is surveying. My State of Idaho 
and a number of others license surveying 
as a profession. Licensing for professions 
has traditionally been the responsibility 
of the States, and I believe that it should 
remain so. Although States may choose 
not to license certain professions, such 
as chiropractic, naturopathy or many 


others, or, as in the case of surveying, to 
incorporate it into other professions like 
architecture or engineering, the Federal 
Government must not override or “deli- 


cense” professions which States do 
choose to license. 


The Brooks bill does not “delicense” 
surveying because of its specific inclu- 
sion of incidental services. A decision by 
the Comptroller General, “Ninneman 
Engineering,” addressed this matter and 
held: 


Where performance of cadastral (land) 
survey is incidental to professional A-E serv- 
ices, survey must be procured in course of 
procurement of such professional A-E sery- 
ices, which must follow method prescribed 
in Brooks Bill. . . . If survey is independent 
of A-E project, established competitive pro- 
cedures may be used. 


In this decision and another. involv- 
ing the profession of mapping, the 
Comptroller General ruled that the serv- 
ices in these specific cases were not in- 
cidental to A-E projects, and therefore 
were not covered by the Brooks bill. In 
a letter to the Comptroller General re- 
questing a review of these adverse link- 
age determinations Chairman Brooks 
wrote: 

As you know, the Brooks Act encompasses 
the procurement of professional services of 
an architectural and engineering nature, 
including those involving ancillary services 
that members of these professions or those in 
their employ may logically and justifiably 
perform. Such ancillary services clearly in- 
clude those involving surveying and map- 
ping. I recognize that instances may occur 
where an agency may seek to obtain such 
services which have no connection with any 
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aspect of an architectural or engineering 
project and would not fall within the Act. 
However, if such a service is utilized by an 
agency, directly or indirectly, in an A-E 
project, or in gathering data and profes- 
sional opinions upon which to base a deci- 
sion to enlist A-E services, then such sery- 
ices would fall within the Act. 


Furthermore, Mr. President, the 
Comptroller General has affirmed the 
inclusion of contracts for services which 
are incidentai to A-E projects in his 
letter to me on this matter of April 5, 
1978. He also states that surveyors are 
engaged in a licensed profession under 
the Brooks bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CHURCH. Despite all of these as- 
surances, Mr. President, Idaho surveyors 
and others have told me emphatically 
that they have been excluded from con- 
sideration for contracts let under the 
Brooks bill procedure. My amendment 
is designed to clarify the fact that they 
must be included. 

I have discussed this situation and my 
amendment with Senator CHILES. I am 
most grateful for his sympathetic and 
supportive response, although I recog- 
nize he may have reservations over its 
wording. So that all concerned can have 
an opportunity to review its text, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 3435 


On page 92, immediately after line 4, in- 
gert the following new title: 


TITLE X—SELECTION OF FIRMS TO PER- 
FORM INCIDENTAL SERVICES AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT 
OF 1949 


Sec. 1001. (a) Section 901(1) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately before the period a comma and the 
following: “except in the case of incidental 
services as described in paragraph (3), the 
term ‘firm’ includes any individual, firm, 
partnership, corporation, association, or 
other legal entity permitted by law or other- 
wise professionally qualified to perform 
such incidental services”. 

(b) Section 901(3) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “that members of these pro- 
fessions and those in their employ may log- 
ically or justifiably perform” and inserting 
“to professional architectural and engineer- 
ing services". 

On page 43, in the table of contents, im- 
mediately after item “Sec. 902.” insert the 
following: 


TITLE X—SELECTION OF FIRMS TO PER- 
FORM INCIDENTAL SERVICES 


Sec. 1001. Amendments to the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949. 


ExHIBIT 1 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1978. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: We refer to your 
letter of January 10, 1978, enclosing corre- 
spondence you received concerning Federal 
procurement and the profession of survey- 
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ing. You suggest that two of our recent de- 
cisions reflect a usurpation of the states’ sur- 
veyor licensure requirements by Federal pro- 
curement regulation, which you believe was 
not intended by Congress. 

The decisions you reference are Ninne- 
man Engineering-reconsideration, B-184770, 
March 9, 1977, 77-1 CPD 171, and United 
States Geological Survey, B-118678, May 6, 
1977, 77-1 CPD 314. Copies are enclosed, as 
well as in a copy of our initial decision in 
Ninneman Engineering, B-184770, May 11, 
1976, 76-1 CPD 307. In the March 9, 1977, 
decision we considered whether cadastral sur- 
veys must be procured in accordance with 
the Brooks Bill, 40 U.S.C. § 541 et seq. (Supp. 
V, 1975), which states the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policy in the procurement of archi- 
tect-engineer (A-E) services. Our findings in 
that decision served as the basis for the May 
6, 1977, decision, which involved certain 
mapping services. 

The Brooks Bill declares it to be Federal 
policy to publicly announce all requirements 
for architectural and engineering services 
and to negotiate contracts for such services 
on the basis of demonstrated competence and 
qualification and at fair and reasonable 
prices. In Ninneman Engineering-reconsid- 
eration, we outlined the procedures pre- 
scribed in the Bill as follows: 

“Generally, the selection procedures pre- 
scribed require the contracting agencies to 
publicly announce requirements for A-E 
services. (This represents a change in the 
traditional method of obtaining A-E sery- 
ices.) The contracting agency then evalu- 
ates A-E statements of qualifications and 
performance data already on file with the 
agency and statements submitted by other 
firms in response to the public announce- 
ment. Thereafter, discussions must be held 
with ‘no less than three firms regarding 
anticipated concepts and the relative utility 
of alternative methods of approach’ for pro- 
viding the services requested. (The discus- 
sion requirement is also a change in the 
traditional selection method.) 

“Based on established and published cri- 
teria, the contracting agency then ranks in 
order of preference no less than three firms 
deemed most highly qualified. The -legisla- 
tive history makes it clear that the criteria 
to be used in ranking the firms for selec- 
tion and final negotiation should not include 
or relate, either directly or indirectly, to the 
fees to be paid the firm. S. Rep. No. 1219, 92d 
Congress, 2d Sess. 8 (1972); H.R. Rep. No. 
1188, 92d Congress, 2d Sess 10 (1972). 

“Negotiations are held with the A-E firm 
ranked first. Only if the agency is unable 
to agree with the firm as to a fair and rea- 
sonable price are negotiations terminated and 
the second ranked firm invited to submit its 
proposed fee." 

The Bill defines A-E services at 40 U.S.C. 
$ 541(3) to include “those professional serv- 
ices of an architectural or engineering nature 
as well as incidental services that members 
of these professions and those in their em- 
ploy may logically or justifiably perform.” 
The issues before us arose because we were 
advised that performance of the surveys and 
the mapping services are not unique to pro- 
fessional A-E firms but are often performed 
by them. In this connection, it is not our po- 
sition, as represented in the correspondence 
enclosed with your letter, that surveying is 
not a “professional” service. On the contrary, 
we recognize that states may require that 
land surveyors be licensed by the State. We 
also recognize, however, that states may have 
separate registration requirements for archi- 
tects and engineers. 

In considering whether Brooks Bill pro- 
cedures applied to cadastral surveys, or 
whether agencies could instead use standard 
competitive procurement procedures, we re- 
viewed the legislative history of the Bill. The 
history shows that the first part of the above 
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definition, “professional services of an archi- 
tectural or engineering nature,” refers to 
services which are either unique to the A-E 
profession, or to a substantial or dominant 
extent logically fall within the particular ex- 
pertise of its members. See S. Rep. No. 1219, 
92d Cong., 2d Sess. 7 (1972); H.R. Rep. No. 
1188, 92d Cong., 2d Sess. 7 (1972). Those 
services would essentially consist of design 
and consultant services traditionally ob- 
tained in connection with Federal construc- 
tion and related programs, including alter- 
ation and renovation projects. S. Rep., supra, 
1; H.R. Rep., supra, 1. Since we were advised 
that cadastral surveys could be adequately 
and properly performed by other than an 
architect or an engineer, the cited phrase 
in the definition at 40 U.S.C. § 541(3) could 
not be a basis to require their procurement 
by Brooks Bill procedures, 

However, we were also advised that cadas- 
tral surveys may “logically or justifiably” be 
performed by professional A-E firms. Thus, 
their procurement would in fact be subject 
to the Brooks Bill if, as stated in the second 
part of the definition, they are “incidental” 
to otherwise professional A-E services, as de- 
scribed above. 

We therefore concluded that where such 
services are to be performed in conjunction 
with “professional services of an architectur- 
al or engineering nature,” which clearly must 
be procured by the Brooks Bill procedures, 
they should be contracted for in the course 
of the procurement of the professional A-E 
services under the Brooks Bill met od. A 
number of the types of services which may 
be considered “incidental” are listed at Fed- 
eral Procurement Regulations § 1—4.1002(c) 
(1964 ed. amend. 150). 

We trust that the above discussion and 
the enclosed material serve the purpose of 
your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT—S. 1753 
AMENDMENT NO. 3436 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HAYAKAWA (for himself, Mr. 

Cranston, Mr. Honces, Mr. Tower, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, and Mr. BARTLETT) sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to S. 1753, a 
bill to extend the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes. 
@ Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, to- 
day I am submitting an amendment to 
S. 1753 in order to extend Public Law 
94-405, the Indochina Refugee Children 
Assistance Act of 1976. If not extended 
it would terminate on September 30, 
1978. Title II of the act is the only Fed- 
eral education program that provides 
specifically for elementary and second- 
ary educational services to approxi- 
mately 180,000 Vietnamese, Cambodian, 
and Laotian children currently residing 
in the United States. 

Public Law 94—405 was passed origi- 
nally with the notion that continued 
funding would not be necessary since no 
more Indochinese refugees were ex- 
pected in this country. Public Law 94- 
405 became law on September 10, 1976. 
A number of developments since that 
date have demonstrated that the origi- 
nal assumptions were erroneous. In Au- 
gust 1977, a program was enacted au- 
thorizing the admission of additional 
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15,000 refugees. In January 1978, the 
entry of more refugees—7,000 in this 
case—was authorized and in June of 
this year a further increment of 25,000 
was approved. In other words, as of this 
date there has been an unexpected in- 
crease of 47,000 arrivals. But this is not 
all. Vice President MONDALE recently ex- 
pressed the U.S. Government intention 
to admit 15,000 to 20,000 yearly for sev- 
eral years from camps in Thailand. The 
number would come within the total of 
about 25,000 refugees that the admin- 
istration recently said it expects to ad- 
mit each year from Asia. 

The Indochinese refugees come to this 
country under the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government. It would not be fair 
to ask the impacted States to assume the 
resulting financial burden. I also believe 
that the additional educational services 
for which Public Law 94-405 provides 
the funds should be continued and 
therefore, urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment.@ 


NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMIS- 
SION AUTHORIZATIONS—S. 2584 


AMENDMENT NO. 3437 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. LEAHY submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to 
S. 2584, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and section 305 of the Energy 
Reorganization Act of 1974, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, the basic 
safety of nuclear power generating 
facilities and the problem of nuclear 
waste storage have been and will con- 
tinue to be debated well into the next 
century. All over the United States and 
throughout the world, people are con- 
cerned over their well-being in light of 
the potential threat of a nuclear acci- 
dent. But against the backdrop of the 
world’s rising energy needs, our depend- 
ence on power from nuclear generating 
facilities presents difficult questions for 
pragmatic planners of world develop- 
ment. 

Here in the United States, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission is the prime 
arbiter of nuclear safety, research, li- 
censing, processing, transport, and dis- 
posal of spent fuel. There have been 
glaring problems inherent in the Federal 
Government’s handling of nuclear plant 
licensing problems, the most celebrated 
of which is the Seabrook nuclear power- 
plant in New Hampshire. 

The on-again, off-again stance by 
various Federal agencies dealing with 
Seabrook plant points up the need for a 
more coordinated approach. What I am 
proposing today as an amendment to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 might 
actually complicate proceedings before 
the NRC, but I feel it is a necessary 
complication: I want to add the element 
of public comment. 

The NRC panel holds court on issues 
vital to people who live near reactors, 
workers who labor in the plants and 
ratepayers who pay the bills for elec- 
tricity generated by nuclear facilities. 
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The average citizen cannot have an im- 
pact at those NRC hearings. They have 
no access. 

The groups that are heard before the 
NRC are large, powerful corporations 
with legions of lawyers and hundreds of 
technical experts. Every vested interest 
can wage a well-financed campaign in 
front of the NRC and the media, but 
these groups rarely represent the best 
interest of the public at large. 

Multibillion-dollar industries can take 
care of themselves. What is needed is a 
vehicle to protect the welfare of the aver- 
age citizen who pays the bills in the end. 

The amendment I am offering here 
today will create an Office of Nuclear 
Energy Public Counsel, an independent 
office affiliated with the NRC. This public 
counsel will cut through the access prob- 
lem and afford valid, interested parties 
who will be directly affected by an NRC 
decision with representation before the 
Commission. 

The public counsel will have party 
status and valid legal standing for every 
proceeding, formal or informal, pending 
before the Commission. These lawyers 
for the public can also initiate proceed- 
ings before the Commission in a mat- 
ter which involves civilian applications 
regarding nuclear energy. 

In short, the public counsel will allow 
representation for people now disen- 
franchised. My hone is that the proposed 
counsel will constructively represent the 
public interest in safe, efficient, reliable, 
and economical use of nuclear energy. 

There is an isolation and an alienation 
built into the institutions, especially 
those here in Washington, which decide 
nuclear power questions. The interplay 
between the various Federal agencies, the 
NRC, the industry, and the environ- 
mental advocacy groups is shielded from 
public comment. The public counsel will 
add a new line of direct public involve- 
ment. 

This new body can work in a way 
similar to the Office of Rail Public Coun- 
sel created last year. After just 6 months 
in operation, the Rail Public Counsel has 
represented citizens in the realm of rate 
cases, railroad deregulation, track safety 
standards, and railroad mergers. 

In the arena of nuclear power issues, 
there certainly is no lack of opportunity 
for a public counsel. 

I know that in my own State of Ver- 
mont, the Vermont Yankee nuclear 
powerplant at Vernon has been the cen- 
ter of controversy since it first fired up 
its reactor. Vermonters have led the 
country in demanding safety from the 
nuclear power industry, and there have 
been numerous occasions when a better 
represented public would have aided res- 
olution of a problem. 

Right now the Yankee plant is shut 
down because of a crack in its safety 
shield, the torus. A number of groups in 
the State have attempted to postpone 
the reactor’s startup because of safety 
concerns, but they lack the legal exper- 
tise and financial resources to take ac- 
tion. A public counsel might give them 
the opportunity. 

When Yankee’s spent fuel storage pool 
was exhausted a few years ago. the NRC 
allowed Yankee to increase its storage 
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facility against the wishes of the State 
and a number of local groups. Again a 
public counsel could have intervened. 

But by the same token, construction 
workers forced out of work because of a 
plant closing could request representa- 
tion before the NRC through the public 
counsel. Their purpose might be to keep 
a plant open, at least they will have a 
valid, public hearing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No, 3437 


On page 15, after line 23, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 12. (a) The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new chapter: 


“Chapter 20. OFFICE OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 
PUBLIC COUNSEL 


“Sec. 301. Establishment.—(a) There is es- 
tablished a new independent office affiliated 
with the Commission to be known as the 
Office of Nuclear Energy Public Counsel 
(hereinafter in this chapter referred to as 
the ‘Office’). 

“(b) (1) Director; Term of Office.—The Of- 
fice shall be administered by a Director. The 
Director shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

“(2) The Director shall serve for a term of 
4 years and shall be responsible for the dis- 
charge of the functions and duties of the 
Office. 

(3) The Director shall be appointed and 
compensated without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, govern- 
ing appointments in the competitive service, 
classification, and General Schedule pay 
rates, at a rate not in excess of the maximum 
rate for GS-18 of the General Schedule under 
section 5332 of such title. 

“(c) (1) Powers and Duties.—The Director 
is authorized to appoint, fix the compensa- 
tion, and assign the duties of employees of 
the Office and to procure temporary and in- 
termittent services to the same extent as is 
authorized under section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code. Each bureau, office, or 
other entity of the Commission and each de- 
partment, agency, and instrumentality of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
and each independent regulatory agency of 
the United States is authorized to provide 
the Office with such information and data as 
it requests. The Director is authorized to 
enter into, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States (41 
U.S.C. 5), such contracts, leases, cooperative 
agreements, or other transactions as may be 
necessary to carry out the functions and du- 
ties of the Office. The Director shall submit a 
monthly report on the activities of the Office 
to the Chairman of the Commission, and the 
Commission, in its annual report to the Con- 
gress, shall evaluate and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the Office and its ac- 
tivities, accomplishments, and shortcomings. 

“(2) In addition to any other duties and 
responsibilities prescribed by law, the Office— 

“(A) shall have standing to become a party 
to any proceeding, formal or informal, which 
is pending or initiated before the Commis- 
sion and which involves civilian applications 
of nuclear energy; 

“(B) may petition the commission for 
the initiation of proceedings on any matter 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission 
which involves civilian applications of nu- 
clear energy; 

“(C) may seek judicial review of any Com- 
mission action on any matter involving 
civilian applications of nuclear energy to the 
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extent such review is authorized by law for 
any person and on the same basis; 

“(D) shall solicit, study, evaluate, and 
present before the Commission, in any pro- 
ceeding, formal or informal, the views of 
those communities and users affected by pro- 
ceedings initiated by or pending before the 
Commission, whenever the Director deter- 
mines, for whatever reason (such as size or 
location), that such community or user 
might not otherwise be adequately repre- 
sented before the Commission in the course 
of such proceedings; and 

“(E) shall evaluate and represent, before 

the Commission and before other Federal 
agencies when their policies and activities 
significantly affect matters subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, and shall by 
other means assist the constructive repre- 
sentation of, the public interest in safe, efi- 
cient, reliable, and economical use of nuclear 
energy. 
In the performance of its duties under 
this paragraph, the Office shall assist the 
Commission in the development of a public 
interest record in proceedings before the 
Commission. 

“(3) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to grant to the Office any power, duty, 
or jurisdiction over or related to matters 
dealing with national security or military 
applications of nuclear materials, 

“Sec, 302. Concurrent Submission of 
Budget Requests and Estimates to President 
and Congress—The budget requests and 
budget estimates of the Office shall be sub- 
mitted concurrently to the Congress and to 
the President. 

“Sec. 303. Authorization of Appropria- 
tions——There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Office for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section not to 
exceed $500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1979, and not to exceed $3,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1980.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1979—H.R. 13125 


AMENDMENT NO. 3438 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. LUGAR submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to H.R. 
13125, an act making appropriations for 
Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1979, and for 
other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3439 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MORGAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
H.R. 13125, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3440 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. LUGAR (for himself, Mr. CHAFEE 

and Mr. DANFORTH) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to H.R. 13125, supra. 
è Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, today I 
submit for printing an amendment to 
H.R. 13125, the agriculture appropria- 
tions bill. This amendment cuts 2 per- 
cent from all nonmandatory programs. 
The $4.5 billion of the $23.4 billion ap- 
propriated is for nonmandatory pro- 
grams, thus the 2-percent cut amounts 
to $90 million. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 3440 
TITLE I: AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS PRODUCTION, 

PROCESSING AND MARKETING: OFFICE OF THE 

SECRETARY 

On page 2, line 6, strike out ‘$4,310,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$4,223,800”. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


On page 2, line 15, strike out “$2,923,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,864,540”. 
On page 2, line 16, strike out "$2,947,650" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,888,701”. 
On page 2, line 17, strike out “$220,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $215,600". 
On page 2, line 17, strike out $2,790,530” 
and insert in Meu thereof “$2,734,719”, 
On page 2, line 18, strike out “$1,844,650” 
and insert in lieu thereof $1,807,757". 
On page 2, line 22, strike out “$7,921,170” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$7,762,746”. 
On page 2, line 23, strike out “$18,647,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$18,274,063”. 
OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


On page 3, line 22, strike out “$31,564,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$30,932,720”. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


On page 4, line 4, strike out “$10,251,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$10,045,980”. 


FEDERAL GRAIN INSPECTION SERVICE 


On page 4, line 12, strike out ‘'$22,680,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$22,226,400”. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


On page 5, line 11, strike out “$337,791,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$331,035,180". 

On page 7, line 7, strike out $15,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$14,700,000”. 

On page 7, line 16, strike out “$5,750,000” 


and insert in lieu thereof $5,635,000". 


ANIMAL AND PLANT HEALTH INSPECTION 
SERVICE 


On page 8, line 10, strike out “$228,150,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$223,587,000". 


FOOD SAFETY AND QUALITY SERVICE 


On page 10, line 16, strike out “$271,104,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$265,681,920". 


COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 


On page 11, line 22, strike out “$113,866,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$111,588,680". 

On page 12, line 6, strike out “$9,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$9,310,000”. 

On page 12, line 9, strike out “$17,060,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $16,718,800". 

On page 12, line 23, strike out “$37,398,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$36,650,040”. 

On page 12, line 25, strike out “$5,398,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $5,290,040". 

On page 13, line 1, strike out “$30,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $29,400,000". 

On page 13, line 2, strike out “$2,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,960,000”. 

On page 13, line 4, strike out “$1,696,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,662,080”. 

On page 13, line 10, strike out “$179,520,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$175,929,600”’. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


On page 13, line 22, strike out ‘'$186,831,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “'$183,094,- 
380”. 

On page 13, line 25, strike out “$50,560,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$49,548,800”. 

On page 14, line 4, strike out $5,435,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$5,326,300”. 

On page 14, line 7, strike out “$1,735,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,700,300”. 

On page 14, line 9, strike out “$910,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘8891,800". 

On page 14, line 18, strike out “$10,412,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $10,203,760". 

One page 14, line 20, strike out “$11,500,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$11,270,000”. 
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On page 14, line 20, strike out ‘$267,383,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof "$262,035,340”. 

On page 15, line 11, strike out “$6,543,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $6,412,140". 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 

On page 15, line 15, strike out “$7,527,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$7,376,400”. 

ECONOMICS, STATISTICS, AND COOPERATIVE 

SERVICE 

On page 16, line 19, strike out “$80,137,000” 

and insert in lieu thereof $78,534,260". 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICES 

On page 18, line 1, strike out “$49,070,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$48,088,600”. 
WORLD FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK AND 

SITUATION BOARD 

On page 18, line 20, strike out "$1,009,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “'$988,820". 
FARM INCOME STABILIZATION, ACSC: SALARIES 

AND EXPENSES 

On page 19, line 18, strike out “$217,527,- 

000” and insert in lieu thereof “$213,176,460”’. 
DAIRY AND BEEKEEPER INDUSTRY 

On page 21, line 15, strike out ‘$3,240,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$3,175,200". 
TITLE II—RURAL DEVELOPMENT PRO- 

GRAMS 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE, FARMERS 


HOME ADMINISTRATION, RURAL HOUSING IN- 
SURANCE FUND 


On page 25, line 5, strike out “30,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 29,400”. 

On page 25, line 10, strike out “$555,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof "543,900,000". 
WATER/WASTE DISPOSAL GRANTS 

On page 27, line 14, strike out ‘$300,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$294,000,000". 
HOUSING REPAIR GRANTS 

On page 27, line 19, strike out ‘'$24,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$23,520,000”. 
DOMESTIC FARM LABOR 
On page 27, line 24, strike out $38,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$37,240,000”. 
MUTUAL/SELF-HELP HOUSING 
On page 28, line 3, strike out “$16,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$16,170,000”. 
SELF-HELP LAND DEVELOPMENT 
On page 28, line 7, strike out $1,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $980,000”. 
RURAL COMMUNITY FIRE PROTECTION 
On page 28, line 11, strike out “$3,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$3,430,000". 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT PLANNING GRANTS 
On page 28, line 18, strike out $5,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$4,900,000”. 
HOUSING SUPERVISORY ASSISTANCE GRANTS 
On page 28, line 21, strike out “$2,500,000” 
and insert in Meu thereof “$2,450,000”. 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 
On page 28, line 25, strike out “$10,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $9,800,000”. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
On page 29, line 14, strike out $230,582,- 


000" and insert in lieu thereof “'$225,970,- 
360". 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION; SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES 
On page 31, line 17, strike out "$24,658,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof "$24,164,840". 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE; CONSERVATION 
OPERATIONS 
On page 32, line 9, strike out “$255,296,- 


000" and insert in lieu thereof ‘$250,190,- 
080". 


RIVER BASIN SURVEYS 
On page 33, line 18, strike out “$16,487,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$16,157,260”. 
WATERSHED PLANNING 


On page 34, line 6, strike out ‘'$5,759,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $5,643,820". 
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WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION OPERATIONS 
On page 34, line 23, strike out “$227,522,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$222,971,- 
560”. 
On page 34, line 25, strike out “$20,876,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$20,458,480”. 
On page 35, line 7, strike out “$10,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$9,800,000”. 
RESOURCE CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
On page 36, line 4, strike out “$16,797,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $16,461,060". 
GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION 
On page 36, line 20, strike out $23,288,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $22,822,240". 
NON POINT SOURCE POLLUTION 
On page 37, line 9, strike out “$75,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$73,500,000”. 
ASCS; AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
On page 38, line 22, strike out “$85,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$83,300,000”. 
COST-SHARING 
On page 42, line 11, strike out “$25,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$24,500,000”. 
FORESTRY INCENTIVE 
On page 42, line 25, strike out $17,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$17,150,000”. 
WATER BANK 
On page 43, line 4, strike out “$10,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $9,800,000". 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION MEASURES 
On page 43, line 9, strike out “$10,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$9,800,000”. 
TITLE III—DOMESTIC FOOD PROGRAMS 
FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE, CHILD 
NUTRITION PROGRAMS 
On page 43, line 20, strike out “$2,778,300,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,777,900,- 
000", 
On page 44, line 3, strike out “$20,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$19,600,000”. 
FOOD PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
On page 46, line 6, strike out “$74,275,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$72,789,500”. 
TITLE IV—INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
On page 46, line 21, strike out “$56,403,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$55,274,940”. 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STAFF 
On page 47, line 8, strike out “$199,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$195,020”. 
PUBLIC LAW 480 
On page 47, line 25, strike out “$840,274,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “823,468,520”. 
On page 47, line 25, strike out “$339,400,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $332,612,000". 
On page 48, line 7, strike out “$573,006,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$561,545,880". 


On page 48, line 8, strike out ‘'$466,500,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$457,1'70,000". 
TITLE V—RELATED AGENCIES 
FOOD/DRUG ADMINISTRATION SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES 
On page 49, line 3, strike out “$295,454,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$289,544,920”. 
FDA BUILINGS AND FACILITIES 


On page 49, line 8, strike out “$10,459,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$10,249,820”. 


COMMODITY FUTURES TRADING COMMISSION 


On page 49, line 15, strike out “$14,974,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$14,674,520”. 


NATIONAL ALCOHOL FUELS COMMISSION 


On page 50, line 3, strike out "$1,500,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $1,470,000".@ 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
@ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 


Immigration Subcommittee will hold a 
hearing on S. 3093, a bill to provide for 
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the seizure of vehicles used to illegally 
transport persons into the United States, 
on August 14, 1978, beginning at 9:30 
a.m., in room 2228, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 

Witnesses will include the Commission- 
er of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and other parties. Interested per- 
sons should contact Tim McPike, 4104 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20510, (202) 224-2212.@ 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TESTIMONY OF SENATOR JAKE 
GARN ON ERA EXTENSION 


@ Mrs. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on the Constitution of the 
Committee on the Judiciary held hear- 
ings last week on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 134, the equal rights amendment ex- 
tension legislation. As a member of the 
subcommittee, I listened with interest to 
the various witnesses, and I found par- 
ticularly valuable the testimony of our 
distinguished colleague, Senator JAKE 
Garyn, of Utah. Since the proposed ex- 
tension of the time period for ratifica- 
tion of the equal rights amendment is a 
matter of undoubted interest to all 
Members, I ask that his testimony be 
printed in the RECORD. 


The testimony follows: 
TESTIMONY OF SENATOR JAKE GARN 
Mr. Chairman: 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you and the distinguished members 
of this committee. S. J. Res. 134 raises issues 
of overriding Constitutional importance and 
T am glad to participate in these hearings 
and trust that the witnesses who appear 
during the next three days will provide the 
best information available on all sides of the 
issues. 


This testimony will not be a treatise on 
Constitutional law; there are experts 
enough on the Constitution who will testify 
before this committee or who have appeared 
before the House Judiciary Committee. What 
this testimony will be is a plea for detached, 
objective fairness. My testimony will be 
relevant to both the Constitutional ques- 
tions and the policy questions, however, be- 
cause in areas in which Constitutional 
language and history do not evidence a clear 
intent then matters of morality, philosophy, 
and wise policy are helpful in establishing 
what will become precedent and, perhaps, 
law. 

It is very unfortunate that the issue of 
extension is being intertwined with the 
merits of the Equal Rights Amendment 
(ERA) itself. For example, a recent flyer 
printed by the National Organization for 
Women (N.O.W.) says, “Opponents have 
been using the deadline as a weapon, shift- 
ing the dialogue from the merits of the ERA 
to the time limit itself.” 1 I have friends who 
support ratification of ERA—I do not—but I 
hope that those who favor ratification will 
be able to detach their views on the amend- 
ment’s merits from their views regarding 
fair and certain procedures. This distinction 
is critical, and it is a distinction that under- 
lies much of American law, i.e. we have pub- 
lic rules regarding substance and public rules 
regarding procedure. We do not change our 
procedures to correspond with our views of 
substantive rightness or wrongness, wisdom 
or folly. We do not prejudge the merits 
of an issue before submitting it to the judi- 
cial or legislative process and then, if we 
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adjudge the issue as “good” or “bad”, change 
the rules accordingly. Our judicial system 
takes good cases and bad under the same 
rules; our legislative process requires the 
Administration’s bills, and the opposition’s 
bills, and conservative and liberal bills to 
succeed or fail according to their merits 
without changing the formal process. Of 
course, the Administration and the opposi- 
tion and others are free to lobby, cajole, 
campaign, and twist arms if necessary, but 
the formal process remains unbiased, un- 
changed, and—ideally—even untainted. 

I think the merits of ERA must be sep- 
arated from the issue of procedure. Cer- 
tainly, because I oppose ERA, by position will 
be suspect, but I want to assure this com- 
mittee and all others who read this state- 
ment that I will apply the same standard to 
all other Constitutional amendments. For 
example, I am a cosponsor with Senator Bayh 
and others of S.J. Res. 1, a proposed Consti- 
tutional amendment to provide for the di- 
rect election of the President, and if S.J. 
Res. 1 is ever placed in a position similar to 
that now faced by ERA my position would 
be the same. My position will be exactly the 
same with respect to S.J. Res. 14 and 15, 
the two proposed Constitutional amend- 
ments which I have introduced dealing with 
abortion. I feel very, very strongly about 
the need for these amendments because I 
believe abortion is a cancer growing in the 
body politic the like of which has not flared 
in this country since Dred Scott, but I would 
not change the process of amendment to 
favor these amendments. I think the abor- 
tion amendments are critical and urgent; I 
think for every day of delay in referring and 
ratifying these amendments we consent to 
our own Slaughter of the Innocents, but I 
am not willing to substitute my judgment 
for the judgment of the Congress and the 
various state legislatures, nor am I willing 
to skew the process to favor my own sub- 
stantive views. This being my view, I can 
no more justify an extension of the dead- 
line for ERA ratification because there can 
be “No time limit on equality” than I could 
justify a change of rules for the abortion 
amendments because “It is time for the 
killing to stop.” This sloganeering is not the 
way in which to settle important Consti- 
tutional and policy questions. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said at the beginning 
of my remarks, my plea is for detached, ob- 
jective fairness. In this regard I believe it 
is important to remind the Senate of an 
earlier, analogous situation because I be- 
lieve we can learn valuable lessons from the 
experience of the 92nd Congress. In late 
1971 the Senate took up and passed S. 215, 
the Federal Constitutional Convention Pro- 
cedures Act. The bill was designed to pro- 
vide guidelines for what we might call the 
second track of Article V of the Constitution. 

The first track is the traditional method 
of amending the Constitution, i.e. the Con- 
gress, by two-thirds vote of each house, re- 
fers amendments to the states which are 
valid as part of the Constitution when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the states (or by state conventions). The 
second track system, and the amending 
method to which the 1971 bill addressed it- 
self. is the convention method, i.e. the 
method by which two-thirds of the state 
legislatures may petition the Congress for 
the convening of a Constitutional conven- 
tion, and the proposals of the convention 
are then referred to the state legislatures 
for ratification. Second track amendments 
also require three-fourths of the state leg- 
islatures to ratify before they become part 
of the Constitution. 

Both tracks are fully authorized under 
Article V, although the second track has 
never been used for the adoption of an 
amendment. Nevertheless, as of 1971 the 
states had made over 250 avplications to Con- 
gress for the covening of a Constitutional 
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conyention.2? The most serious applications 
for a convention (judging from the number 
of states which made petitions) included 
such diverse causes as direct election of U.S. 
senators, prohibition of polygamy, limita- 
tion of federal taxing power, reapportion- 
ment, and revenue sharing. 

The express purpose of the 1971 Senate bill 
was “to provide the procedural machinery 
necessary to effectuate that part of article V 
of the Constitution of the United States 
which authorizes a convention called by the 
States to propose specific amendments to the 
Constitution.” * I want to emphasize that the 
bill was intended to establish the machinery 
for the utilization of a fully legitimate and 
parallel (i.e. parallel to the traditional 
method) method of amendment, and that the 
reason and logic of the Federal Constitutional 
Convention Procedures Act are applicable, by 
analogy, to first track questions, such as 
that presented in the ERA extension case. 

Perhaps the first thing to note about the 
1971 act is that it was debated, and passed 
unanimously, without the heat and pressure 
that occurs when such debate takes place at 
a time when a particular amendment is pend- 
ing. Naturally, the constituency of any pend- 
ing amendment (and their opponents) made 
calm reflection difficult, This fact, which is all 
too self-evident now, was foreseen by the Ju- 
diciary Committe in 1971: 

The commitee urges passage of this bill 
now in order to avoid what might well be an 
unseemly and chaotic imbroglio if the ques- 
tion of procedure were to arise simulta- 
neously with the presentation of a substan- 
tive issue by two-thirds of the State legisla- 
tures. Should article V be invoked in the ab- 
sence of this legislation, it is not improbable 
that the country will be faced with a con- 
stitutional crisis the dimensions of which 
have rarely been matched in our history.‘ 

Similar sentiment was spoken on the Sen- 
ate floor when the bill was being debated. For 
example, the Chairman of this subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Bayh, made the following statement: 

“I think it is vitally needed legislation. I 
say let us act now. Let us not wait until a 
constitutional crisis presents itself, when we 
may not be able to deal dispassionately and 
with wisdom with such an important matter 
as amending the Constitution of the United 
States.” 5 
And a few minutes later, the then-junior 
Senator from Indiana repeated his hope for 
decisions made in a calm atmosphere: 

“I agree with Senator Ervin that the ground 
rules for a constitutional convention ought— 
if at all possible—to be established before & 
convention is called to deal with a specific 
topic, lest views on the substantive issues 
color what should be neutral decisions about 
fair procedures. Let us set the ground rules 
in advance, at a time when we can agree ob- 
jectively on what they should be. I also agree 
that we ought to take the middle ground in 
framing such a bill—avoiding both those 
procedures which make constitutional 
change too easy and those which stifle 
needed reform altogether.” ° 

We can see, then, the stress that was 
placed on the issue of calm and objective re- 
flection in 1971. However, the difference be- 
tween the 92nd Congress and the 95th Con- 
gress is not that they desired objectivity 
more, but that they operated in a climate in 
which it was possible. Surely every member 
of this committee and every witness want to 
take an objective look at this issue (and 
some may even claim to do so), but I am 
afraid we are too close to the emotionalism 
and pressures that surround the substance 
of ERA. If I am right, then we can learn a 
great deal about what a truly objective anal- 
ysis would produce by studying the argu- 
ments and conclusions of the 92nd Congress. 

The 92nd Congress, in the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention Procedures Act, dealt 
with three issues that are relevant to the bill 
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at hand. Those three issues are rescission, the 
value of simple majority rule contrasted with 
supermajority rule, and timeliness of Con- 
stitutional petitions. Let me deal with these 
issues in order. 

The Federal Constitutional Convention 
Procedures Act (the Act) specifically author- 
ized rescission. Section 13 of the Act was as 
follows: 

Sec. 13. (a) Any State may rescind its rati- 
fication of a proposed amendment by the 
same processes by which it ratified the pro- 
posed amendment, except that no State may 
rescind when there are existing valid rati- 
fications of such amendment by three- 
fourths of the States. 

(b) Any State may ratify a proposed 
amendment even though it previously may 
have rejected the same proposal. 

(c) (precludes judicial review and allows 
Congress to be the sole judge concerning 
ratification and rescission.) 7 

The report of the Judiciary Committee 
gave the reasoning for this provision, and I 
quote the entire section of the committee 
report entitled ‘‘Rescission of Applications 
and Ratifications”: 

The question of whether a State may 
rescind an application once made has not 
been decided by any precedent, nor is there 
any authority on the question, It is one for 
Congress to answer. (Note that this state- 
ment deals with an application of a state for 
a Constitutional convention.) Congress pre- 
viously has taken the position that having 
once ratified an amendment, a State may not 
rescind. 

The committee is of the view that the 
jormer ratification rule should not con- 
trol this question and, further, should be 
changed with respect to ratifications. Since 
a two-thirds consensus among the States 
in a given period of time is necessary to 
call a convention, obviously the fact that 
a State has changed its mind is pertinent. 
An application is not a final action. It 
merely registers the State's views. A State is 
always free, of course, to reject a proposed 
amendment. On these grounds, it is best to 
provide for rescission. Of course, once the 
constitutional requirement of petitions from 
two-thirds of the States has been met and 
the amendment machinery is set in motion, 
these considerations no longer hold, and 
rescission is no longer possible. On the basis 
of the same reasoning, a State should be per- 
mitted to retract its ratification, or to ratify 
a proposed amendment it previously rejected. 
Of course, once the amendment is part of 
the Constitution this power does not exist. * 
(Emphasis added.) 

It seems to me that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, in a time of calm analysis, adopted the 
fairest possible procedure. States that had 
once rejected an amendment would be free 
to change their mind and later ratify; those 
that had once ratified would be free to recon- 
sider and, if desired, rescind the earlier 
action. No state would be irrevocably bound 
by its earlier decision until the Constitu- 
tional (or, in the case of applications for a 
convention, statutory) standard of three- 
fourths (two-thirds for applications) had 
been reached. 

The standard contained in the Act was an 
attempt to codify fair play. It was an at- 
tempt to ensure that the debate continued 
full and healthy within each state for the 
entire time authorized. We are hearing a 
great deal about the need to “continue de- 
bate on a viable issue,” but the fact remains 
that under the Constitutional scheme set 
forth by opponents of rescission the debate 
may continue only in those states which 
have not yet ratified the pending amend- 
ment. Persons living in states that have 
ratified the amendment must content them- 
selves with writing letters to the editor. 
Why don’t we adopt a method of amend- 
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ment in which proponents and opponents 
of a proposed amendment may continue to 
participate in the active, meaningful debate 
until the amendment is ratified by the Con- 
stitutional three-fourths of the states? As 
N.O.W. says, “The issue (in this case, of 
ratifying the ERA) continues to be one of 
pressing concern, and the debate is, if any- 
thing, livelier than it was when the ERA was 
introduced in 1972.” This statement may 
be true, but if the issue continues to “press” 
us into debate even “livelier’’ than before, 
why not permit opponents in the ratified 
states to participate? It is not the advocates 
of rescission who wish to cutoff debate, it 
is the opponents because for them the debate 
may only continue in those states they have 
not yet won. In short, they say, ERA is an 
issue in only 15 states. Those of us who be- 
lieve rescission is eminently just, want the 
debate to continue not only in the 15 states 
that have not ratified, but also in the four 
states that have rescinded and the 31 states 
that have ratified but have not rescinded. 
Are we now to prohibit continued debate? 
If so, we abandon a lofty principle adopted 
by the Senate in 1971 during a period of 
studied consideration of Constitutional 
principles for a position that is tainted with 
prejudice and which is adopted under in- 
tense political pressure. 

The second issue raised in the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention Procedures Act is 
that of simple majority versus supermajor- 
ity. The issue in the Act is not identical to 
the issue being considered today by this 
committee, but it is analogous and it should 
control unless substantial objections are 
raised against it. I hold that it should con- 
trol, 

Section 10 of the Act, as reported from 
committee, provided that once a Constitu- 
tional convention had been convened (on 
the application of two-thirds of the states) 
then amendments could be proposed by a 
simple majority of the delegates. This posi- 
tion was defended by Senator Ervin who 


claimed that the supermajorities necessary 
to call the convention (two-thirds of the 


states) and ratify proposed amendments 
(three-fourths of the states) provided suf- 
ficient guarantee against unwise amend- 
ments and therefore the Act should follow 
the precedent of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion at which a simple majority vote carried 
a motion. This view was opposed however 
by those who claimed that since the con- 
vention was, in a sense, operating as Con- 
gress does when it debates and refers an 
amendment that the convention should op- 
erate under a two-thirds requirement as the 
Congress does on Constitutional amend- 
ments. The opposition was led by the junior 
Senator from Indiana, Senator Bayh, who 
proposed and managed the amendment 
which changed the bare majority require- 
ment to a two-thirds requirement. The Bayh 
Amendment (Number 450) was adopted 45 
to 39.19 

Senator Bayh’s arguments can be summed 
up best by citing the “Sevarate Views of 
Messrs. Bayh, Burdick, Hart, Kennedy, and 
Tunney” in the Senate report. Those inter- 
ested in the Senator's floor statements, and 
his references to several excellent authorities, 
may refer to the Record." The relevant part 
of the “Separate Views” follows: 

Section 10, which permits the convention 
to propose amendments by a bare majority 
vote should be amended to require a two- 
thirds majority. As presently written, it un- 
dermines the traditional safeguard which has 
protected the integrity of the Constitution 
since 1789. That safeguard, of course, is Arti- 
cle V's requirement that amendments be pro- 
pozed by two-thirds of the Congress. All Sen- 
etors know very well the difference between 
persuading half and persuading two-thirds 
of our colleagues of the wisdom of a course of 
action. Article V’s requirement guarantees 
that a decisive majority of the members of 
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not one but two deliberative bodies agree 
that the amendment is the wisest means of 
dealing with a fundamental national prob- 
lem, and that they come to that agreement 
before the amendment is submitted to the 
States. We should require that the conven- 
tion act through the same decisive majority 
of its delegates. Only if such a broad con- 
sensus is reached at the time the amendment 
is drafted—a time when viable alternative 
amendments are still under consideration— 
can we be confident that there is widespread 
agreement that the specific language of the 
amendment proposed best fulfills its purpose. 
By allowing a bare majority of the conven- 
tion to propose an amendment, the bill opens 
the door to the submission of a proliferation 
of amendments to the States. 

It is true that three-quarters of the States 
must ratify any proposed amendment. But 
during ratification the States cannot make 
any changes in the proposal. It is presented 
to them in final form on a take it or leave it 
basis. In each State, only a majority of the 
legislature need be convinced that the partic- 
ular amendment proposed is better than no 
amendment at all, RatiScation, therefore, is 
simply not a substitute for the reasoned 
deliberation and the building of a substan- 
tial consensus which ought to precede the 
proposal of change in the basic framework of 
our political system. It is for this reason, we 
feel, that the founding fathers wisely re- 
quired in Article V a two-thirds vote by each 
House before the Congress could propose an 
amendment, even though such an amend- 
ment, too, must subsequently be ratified by 
three-quarters of the States. Our own con- 
stitutional history demonstrates this prin- 
ciple. Since 1927, 28 constitutional amend- 
ments have been voted on by one or both 
Houses of Congress. Of those debated, only 7 
finally won support from enough members of 
Congress to be proposed to the States, But of 
those 7, not one was rejected by the States. 
In fact, since 1789 only 5 proposed amend- 
ments—two of them part of the original Bill 
of Rights—have been rejected by the States. 

For these reasons, proposals should be sent 
to the States for ratification only if approved 
by two-thirds of the delegates to the conven- 
tion. 

There are, as I said, differences between the 
situation addressed by Senators Bayh, Bur- 
dick, Hart, Kennedy, and Tunney and the 
present situation. But it seems to me that 
anyone reading the views of these distin- 
guished Senators with an open mind will be 
impressed with the emphasis that was placed 
on a supermajority. The majority of the Sen- 
ate was certainly impressed because it passed 
the Bayh supermajority amendment on a 45 
to 39 roll call votes. The votes of Senators 
who are members of the 95th Congress on the 
Bayh Amendment are shown in Appendix A. 

I concede that the issues are not identical, 
but issues seldom are. I must say that the 
Bayh Amendment provides greatly needed 
help in assessing the current situation and 
that it should give pause to anyone who 
quickly concludes that an extension of a rat- 
ification deadline can be agreed to by a 
simple majority of the Senate and House. 
The Views and floor statements are replete 
with references to the necessity of a super- 
majority. And note that the supermajority 
requirement was placed in the Act at this 
point: after two-thirds of the States had 
petitioned for a convention and before it is 
known whether the states will assent to the 
specific amendment referred from the con- 
vention to the states. In the present case, it 
is being proposed by some than an extension 
can be granted after two-thirds of each house 
have referred an amendment to the states, 
and after the states have had seven years in 
which to act. It is my opinion that those who 
supported the Bayh Amendment in 1971 have 
established a standard for extension that, at 
a minimum, requires a two-thirds vote of 
each house. 

Finally, the Federal Constitutional Con- 
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vention Procedures Act provides some guid- 
ance on the issue of timeliness. The Act as 
reported from committee provided that both 
applications for convention and referred 
amendments would remain timely for seven 
years. The report stated: 

Article V is silent on the question of how 
long a proposed amendment should remain 
available for ratification or rejection by the 
States, It is likewise silent on the question 
of how long applications for a convention 
should remain valid. There is general agree- 
ment that, to be meaningful, applications 
for a constitutional convention to propose 
an amendment on a single subject should be 
a contemporaneous recognition by the States 
of the need for solution of a constitutional 
problem. There is some difference of opinion 
about the time period that is an appropri- 
ate measure of this contemporaneity, In the 
recent past, in making provision for the rat- 
ification of amendments proposed by Con- 
gress, 7 years has been specified as the ap- 
propriate time period within which ratifica- 
tion should take place. The bill provides that 
the same period—7 years—shall be the valid 
period. A shorter time, for instance 1 or 2 
years, would not afford the States adequate 
time for debate and deliberation on so funda- 
mental a question as a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, On the other hand, a 
much longer time, say 15 years, would not 
satisfy the reasoned desire for consensus.” 

This language has been helpful to me, and 
I trust that it will be as helpful to those who 
say “No time limit on equality” or who press 
for a 14 year (unless their amendment re- 
mains unratified at the end of that time 
period) ratification deadline or who believe 
that the number of years that the amend- 
ment remained pending before Congress be- 
fore being referred is somehow relevant to the 
question of contemporaneity and a reason- 
able ratification period. 

The same Senators who opposed the sim- 
ple majority vote in convention also opposed 
the 7 year deadline during which a state's 
convention call would remain valid. In the 
same Separate Views cited above, Senators 
Bayh, Burdick, Hart, Kennedy and Tunney 
had this to say about the 7 year deadline: 
I emphasize that they were addressing 
themselves to the period during which a 
convention call would remain contemporane- 
ous and valid, not the period during which 
an amendment which had been referred to 
the states could remain pending. 

We believe that a State’s call for a con- 
vention should not remain effective for seven 
years, as section 5 of the bill now provides. 
The call for a convention, as Professor Paul 
A. Freund has said, should refiect “a con- 
temporaneously felt need.” Of course, 
enough time must be provided to give the 
State Legislatures an opportunity to con- 
sider joining the request. However, in our 
view, four years would be a sufficient length 
of time. The vast majority of the legisla- 
tures—33 at latest count—now meet an- 
nually, Even the 17 legislatures which meet 
only in alternate years would have two ses- 
sions in which to act.“ 

Senator Bayh introduced an amendment to 
change the convention-call rule from 7 years 
to 4 (Amendment No. 45115), but he never 
called it up.* “I would have preferred a 
shorter period of time than 7 years,” said 
Senator Bayh, “so that if something is great- 
ly concerning the country, it can be dealt 
with quickly.” However, because the Senate 
had accepted Senator Bayh’s earlier amend- 
ment and because the House had not yet 
considered the measure he did not call up his 
second amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the language of the Federal 
Constitutional Convention Procedures Act 
itself, its report, and its debate can serve as 
excellent guides for the current debate. I 
think the Act was a reasonable and reasoned 
piece of legislation that was debated, amend- 
ed, and passed during a time of Constitu- 
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tional calm. Our present circumstances are 
not so peaceful—we are under extreme pres- 
sure to do that which is politically expe- 
dient. My fear is that our present tendency is 
to respond to the pressure and heat and I 
am afraid that by doing so we will warp neu- 
tral principles that were shaped during a 
time of calm analysis and which should re- 
main strong, straight, and sure. 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION ACCORDING TO 
GALLUP AND HARRIS 


Mr. Chairman, before I conclude my re- 
marks and make my recommendation for 
resolution of the problem, let me address one 
other aspect of the issue. This aspect con- 
cerns the use of polling percentages as an 
argument for this or that option. An exam- 
ple of this is N.O.W.’s statement that “All 
reputable polls indicate that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans, including those in the 
unratified states, want the ERA,” 15 

It is true that the polls show wide sup- 
port for ERA ratification. On July 17, 1978, 
Louis Harris wrote, “After a two-year period 
of serious erosion, support for passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 
stitution has now risen to 55-38 percent, up 
from 51-34 percent back in January,” 19 
George Gallup’s July, 1978, poll showed an 
even wider margin.” Gallup shows support 
for extension equally divided; Harris shows 
a majority favoring extension. This, of course, 
is interesting information and any politician 
worth his salt will pay attention to the num- 
bers, but if these numbers have any rele- 
vance to the formal process of amending the 
United States Constitution it is not clear. 
Article V is explicit about the manner of 
ratification: after two-thirds of each house 
of Congress have passed a proposed amend- 
ment it is referred to the states, and the 
proposal becomes a part of the Constitution 
only when ratified by three-fourths of the 
state legislatures. The polls are relevant 
to this extent: if that many people want 
ERA ratified they should see that their state 
legislators vote for it and, if they do not, they 
have the option of replacing them with men 
and women who will do a better job of rep- 
resenting the people’s views. 

There are, then, the self-evident prob- 
lems of conducting public policy according 
to the polls, but there are also polls which 
complicate what we are led to believe is a 
two-to-one mandate for ERA. For example, 
the Committee on the Status of Women com- 
missioned a poll by Decision Making In- 
formation of California which showed that 
by a margin of 61-35 percent the American 
people opposed sending draft-age women 
into combat; by a margin of 65-23 percent 
they objected to transferring final power over 
marriage, divorce and child custody from 
the states to the federal government; by a 
margin of 51-44 percent they opposed mak- 
ing all school and college activities coeduca- 
tional; and by a margin of 66-28 they op- 
posed giving homosexuals the right to marry 
and teach in schools, Additional informa- 
tion on the survey, including the exact 
questions asked, appears in Appendix B. 

Iam well aware that the questions asked by 
Decision Making Information are very con- 
troversial in and of themselves. There is 
considerable debate about the effect of ERA 
on laws relating to homosexuals. Some be- 
lieve that ERA will have no effect on such 
laws, others believe that laws making dis- 
tinctions on what has become known as 
“sexual preference” will violate the express 
provisions of the Amendment, and others 
believe that the whole issue of homosexual 
rights and ERA is a bugaboo and irrelevant. 
For these reasons, we have state legislators 
making decisions based on the best informa- 
tion available to them. They can determine 
for themselves whether ERA will affect homo- 
sexual rights; they can decide about women, 
the draft, and their constituents’ views; and 
they can make the other judgments that are 
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implicit in any legislative decision but which 
are of extraordinary importance in any de- 
cision regarding an amendment to the fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Of course, Congress needs to be careful 
about playing this polling game. If we are 
going to make Constitutional decisions on 
the basis of the polls, we had better prepare 
to move in several areas, and do it quickly. 
A recent listing of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tions to amend the Constitution ™ shows the 
following: 

Six joint resolutions to balance the 
budget; ” 

Four joint resolutions to restrict the terms 
of office of the President, Senators, and 
Members of Congress; ® 

Two joint resolutions calling for a change 
in the electoral college;* and one joint reso- 
lution which would establish a national 
referendum.” 

We could ignore these resolutions (as we 
probably will, except for the change in the 
electoral college) with impunity if it were 
not for the polls, which show support for all 
of these measures.™ My point, of course, is 
that you will not see the United States Sen- 
ate running off to enshrine polled percentages 
in the Constitution. We are a long way from 
a balanced budget amendment, a restricted 
term amendment, and an initiative amend- 
ment. Why? Because we do not amend the 
Constitution according to Gallup and Harris 
Naturally we all know this about balanced 
budgets and restricted terms and national 
initiatives; my hope is that our knowledge 
is as sure in regard to ERA. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the best way for 
this committee to act is to report a joint 
resolution to the floor that is identical to 
House Joint Resolution 208, the original res- 
olution containing the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment which was referred to the states on 
March 22, 1972, with one addition. The addi- 
tion would permit states to rescind during 
the ratification period under the same condi- 
tions which were expressed in the 1971 Act. 

If this is done, I will not propose or support 
any amendments to the resolution itself, i.e. 
I will neither propose nor support any 
amendments dealing with busing, school 
prayer, abortion, balanced budget, and so on. 
Also I will use what influence I have to see 
that my colleagues do not propose or support 
such amendments. 

If a resolution reaches the floor and it does 
not have the above elements, I will have seri- 
ous reservations about it and will support 
amendments designed to protect what I un- 
derstand to be the integrity of the amending 
process. If these kinds of amendments are not 
successful then I believe it is my duty to 
support those efforts, under the rules of the 
Senate, which will provide for a thorough 
debate of the many issues surrounding ex- 
tension. 
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APPENDIX A 


Members of the 95th Congress who voted 
on S. 215, the Federal Constitutional Conven- 
tion Procedures Act, and the Bayh amend- 
ment (No. 450) in the 92nd Congress: 


Senator, Bayh amendment, and final pas- 
sage (S. 215): 
Baker, no, yes. 
Bayh, yes, yes. 
Bellmon, n.v., yes. 
Bentsen, yes; yes. 
Brooke, yes, yes. 
Burdick, yes, yes. 
Byrd, Va., n.v., n.v. 
Byrd, W. Va., no, yes. 
Cannon, yes, yes. 
Case, yes, yes. 
Chiles, no, yes. 
Church, yes, yes. 
Cranston, yes, yes. 
Curtis, n.v., announced against, n.v., an- 
nounced for. 
Dole; no, yes. 
Eagleton, yes, yes. 
Goldwater, no, yes. 
Gravel, n.y., n.v., announced for. 
Griffin, yes, yes. 
Hansen, no, yes. 
Hatfield Mark, no, yes. 
Hollings, no, yes. 
Inouye, yes, yes. 
Jackson, yes, yes. 
Javits, yes, yes. 
Kennedy, yes, n.v.* 
Long, mo, n.v. 
Magruson, yes, yes. 
Mathias, n.v., n.v. 
McGovern, yes, yes. 
McIntyre, yes, yes. 
Muskie, yes, yes. 
Nelson, yes, yes. 
Packwood, n.v., n.v. 
Pearson, yes, yes. 
Pell, n.v., n.V. 
Percy, yes, yes. 
Proxmire, yes, yes. 
Randolph, yes, yes. 
Ribicoff, n.v., n.v., announced for. 
Roth, no, yes. 
Schweiker, yes, yes. 
Sparkman, no, yes. 
Stafford, yes, yes. 
Stennis, no, yes. 


*Congressional Quarterly shows Senator 
Kennedy “Announced for or CQ poll for.” 
See, Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 92nd 
Congress, Ist Session (1971) p. 41-S. 
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Stevens, yes, yes. 

Stevenson, yes, yes. 

Talmadge, no, yes. 

Thurmond, no, yes. 

Tower, n.v., announced against, n.v., an- 
nounced for. 

Weicker, no, yes. 

Williams, yes, yes. 

Young, no, yes. 

Total, 53. 


APPENDIX B 


RESULTS OF NATIONAL SURVEY: EQuAL 

RIGHTS AMENDMENT—RELATED QUESTIONS 

Td like to now talk for a minute or two 
about a proposed amendment to the United 
States Constitution called the Equal Rights 
Amendment or ERA. It reads as follows: 
“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex.” Some fa- 
vor it while others oppose it, but for different 
reasons. 


1, Jj the ERA means that if a war were to 
occur, draft age women will be sent into 
military combat just like men, would you 
favor or oppose the Equal Rights Amend- 


Percent 


2. If the ERA means that final power over 
marriage, divorce and child custody will be 
transferred from the States to the federal 
government, would you favor or oppose the 
Equal Rights Amendment? 

Percent 


3. If the ERA means that every schoo] and 
college, including all their activities, must be 
coed, would you favor or oppose the Equal 
Rights Amendment? 


4. Ij the ERA means that homosexuals will 
be able to get marriage licenses and teach in 
schools, would you favor or oppose the Equal 
Rights Amendment? 

Percent 


This national probability survey was con- 
ducted between March 26 and April 3, 1977, 
by Decision Making Information of Santa 
Ana, California. The study contains the re- 
sults of 1,201 telephone interviews with 
adults (18 years and over) within the con- 
tinental United States. The sample was drawn 
from the universe of households with tele- 
phones. All forty-eight states were included 
in the randomly selected sample. In general, 
random samples such as this yield results 
projectable to the entire universe of the 
adult population in the United States within 
+2.9 percentage points in 95 out of 100 cases. 

Any release to the public of these results 
should include all of the above reporting 
minima along with the exact wording of the 
questions asked. 


THE COMPLICATED ISSUE OF 
QUOTA SYSTEMS 


@ Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
would like to submit two articles for the 
record that speak, with refreshing in- 
sight, to the complicated issue of quota 
systems. The writer of both these articles 
is a good friend of mine, and works as a 
professor of economics at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. He is the 
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author of several books, among them 
“Race and Economics” and “Black Edu- 
cation: Myths and Tragedies.” As a black 
man, he is especially well informed as to 
the problems encountered by the black 
race, both in terms of past discrimina- 
tion and the discrimination that now suf- 
fer under the guise of “special” quota 
systems. As Mr. Sowell notes in the open- 
ing sentence of one of his articles, “Race 
has never been an area noted for ration- 
ality of thought or action.” I commend 
this article “Are Quotas Good For 
Blacks?” published in Commentary, and 
the second, “Racism, Quotas and the 
Front Door,” to my colleagues. 
The articles follow: 
ARE QUOTAS GOOD FOR BLACKS? 
(By Thomas Sowell) 


Race has never been an area noted for 
rationality of thought or action. Almost every 
conceivable form of nonsense has been be- 
lieved about racial or ethnic groups at one 
time or another. Theologians used to debate 
whether black people had souls (today’s 
terminology might suggest that only black 
people have souls). As late as the 1920's, a 
leading authority on mental tests claimed 
that test results disproved the popular be- 
lief that Jews are intelligent. Since then, 
Jewish IQ’s have risen above the national 
average and more than one-fourth of all 
American Novel Prize-winners have been 
Jewish. 

Today’s grand fallacy about race and 
ethnicity is that the statistical “representa- 
tion” of a group—in jobs, schools, etc.— 
shows and measures discrimination. This no- 
tion is at the center of such controversial 
policies as affirmative-action hiring, pref- 
erential admissions to college, and public- 
school busing. But despite the fact that far- 
reaching judicial rulings, political crusades, 
and bureaucratic empires owe their existence 
to that belief, it remains an unexamined as- 
sumption. Tons of statistics have been col- 
lected, but only to be interpreted in the light 
of that assumption, never to test the assump- 
tion itself. Glaring facts to the contrary are 
routinely ignored. Questioning the “repre- 
sentation” theory is stigmatized as not only 
inexpedient but immoral. It ts the noble lie 
of our time. 

Affirmative-Action Hiring. ‘Representa- 
tion” or “underrepresentation” is based on 
comparisons of a given group’s percentage in 
the population with its percentage in some 
occupation, institution, or activity. This 
might make sense if the various ethnic 
groups were even approximately similar in 
age distribution, education, and other cru- 
cial variables. But they are not. 


Some ethnic groups are a whole decade 
younger than others. Some are two decades 
younger. The average age of Mexican Ameri- 
cans and Puerto Ricans is under twenty, 
while the average age of Irish Americans or 
Italian Americans is over thirty—and the ay- 
erage age of Jewish Americans is over forty. 
This is because of large differences in the 
number of children per family from one 
group to another. Some ethnic groups have 
more than twice as many children per fam- 
ily as others. Over half of the Mexican Amer- 
ican and Puerto Rican population consists 
of teenagers, children, and infants. These two 
groups are likely to be underrepresented in 
any adult activity, whether work or recre- 
ation, whether controlled by others or en- 
tirely by themselves, and whether there is 
discrimination or not. 

Educational contracts are also great. More 
than half of all Americans over thirty-five 
of German, Irish, Jewish, or Oriental ances- 
try have completed at least four years of 
high school. Less than 20 per cent of all 
Mexican Americans in the same age bracket 
have done so. The disparities become even 
greater when you consider quality of school, 
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field of specialization, postgraduate study, 
and other factors that are important in the 
kind of high-level jobs on which special 
attention is focused by those emphasizing 
representation. Those groups with the most 
education—Jews and Orientals—also have 
the highest quality education, as measured 
by the rankings of the institutions from 
which they receive their college degrees, and 
specialize in the more difficult and remunera- 
tive flelds, such as science and medicine. 
Orientals in the United States are so heavily 
concentrated in the scientific area that there 
are more Oriental scientists than there are 
black scientists in absolute numbers, even 
though the black population of the United 
States is more than twenty times the size 
of the Oriental population. 

Attention has been focused most on high- 
level positions—the kind of jobs people reach 
after years of experience or education, or 
both. There is no way to get the experience 
or education without also growing older in 
the process, so when we are talking about 
top-level jobs, we are talking about the kind 
of positions people reach in their forties and 
fifties rather than in their teens and twen- 
ties. Representation in such jobs cannot be 
compared to representation in a population 
that includes many five-year-olds—yet it is. 

The general ethnic differences in age be- 
come extreme in some of the older age 
brackets. Half of the Jewish population of 
the United States is forty-five years old or 
older, but only 12 per cent of the Puerto 
Rican population is that old. Even if Jews 
and Puerto Ricans were identical in every 
other respect, and even if no employer ever 
had a speck of prejudice, there would still 
be huge disparities between the two groups 
in top-level positions, just from age differ- 
ences alone. 

Virtually every underrepresented racial or 
ethnic group in the United States has a 
lower than average age and consist dispropor- 
tionately of children and inexperienced 
young adults. Almost invariably these groups 
also have less education, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. The point here is not that 
we should “blame the victim” or “blame so- 
ciety.” The point is that we should, first of 
all, talk sense! “Representation” talk in 
cheap, easy, and misleading; discrimination 
and opportunity are too serious to be dis- 
cussed in gobbledygook. 

The idea that preferential treatment is 
going to “compensate” people for past 
wrongs files in the face of two hard facts: 

1. Public-opinion polls have repeatedly 
shown most blacks opposed to preferential 
treatment either in jobs or college admis- 
sions. A Gallup Poll in March 1977, for ex- 
ample, found only 27 per cent of non-whites 
favoring “preferential treatment” over “abil- 
ity as determined by test scores,” while 64 
per cent preferred the latter and 9 per cent 
wero undecided. (The Gallup breakdown of 
the U.S. population by race, sex, income, edu- 
cation, etc. found that “not a single popula- 
tion group supports affirmative action.” 1) 

How can you compensate people by giving 
them something they have explicitly 
rejected? 

2. The income of blacks relative to whites 
reached its peak before affirmative-action hir- 
ing and has declined since. The median in- 
come of blacks reached a peak of 60.9 per 
cent of the median income of whites in 
1970—the year before “goals” and “time- 
tables” became part of the affirmative-action 
concept. “In only one year of the last six 
years,” writes Andrew Brimmer, has the pro- 
portion been as high as 60 per cent.” ? 


1 Gallup Opinion Index, June 1977, Report 
143, p. 23. 

2? Black Enterprise, April 1978, p. 62. A newly 
released RAND study similarly concludes that 
very little credit should be given to govern- 
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Before something can be a “compensation,” 
it must first be a benefit. 

The repudiation of the numerical or pref- 
erential approach by the very people it is 
supposed to benefit points out the large gap 
between illusion and reality that is charac- 
teristic of affirmative action. So does the cold 
fact that there are few, if any, benefits to 
offset all the bitterness generated by this 
heavy-handed program. The bitterness is 
largely a result of a deeply resented principle, 
galling bureaucratic processes, and individ- 
ual horror stories. Overall, the program has 
changed little for minorities or women. Sup- 
porters of the program try to cover up its 
inefectiveness by comparing the position of 
minorities today with their position many 
years ago, This ignores all the progress that 
took place under straight equal-treatment 
laws in the 1960’s—progress that has not 
continued at anywhere near the same pace 
under affirmative action. 

Among the reasons for such disappointing 
results is that hirlng someone to fill a quota 
gets the government off the employer's back 
fo: the moment, but buys more trouble down 
the road whenever a disgruntled employee 
chooses to go to an administrative agency or 
a court with a complaint based on nothing 
but numbers. Regardless of the merits, or the 
end result, a very costly process for the em- 
ployer must be endured, and the threat of 
this is an incentive not to hire from the 
groups designated as special by the govern- 
ment. The affirmative-action program has 
meant mutually canceling incentives to hire 
and not to hire—and great bitterness and 
cost from the process, either way. 

If blacks are opposed to preferential treat- 
ment and whites are opposed to it, who then 
is in favor of it, and how does it go on? The 
implications of these questions are even more 
far-reaching and more disturbing than the 
policy itself. The show how vulnerable our 
democratic and constitutional safeguards 
are to a relative handful of determined peo- 
ple. Some of those people promoting prefer- 
ential treatment and numerical goals are so 
convinced of the rightness of what they are 
doing that they are prepared to sacrifice 
whatever needs to be sacrificed—whether it 
be other people, the law, or simple honesty 
in discussing what they are doing (note 
“goals,” “desegregation,” and similar 
euphemisms). Other supporters of numerical 
policies have the powerful drive of self-in- 
terest as well as self-righteousness. Bureau- 
cratic empires have grown up to administer 
these programs, reaching into virtually every 
business, school, hospital, or other organi- 
zation. The rulers and agents of this empire 
can order employers around, make college 
presidents bow and scrape, assign school- 
teachers by race, or otherwise gain power, 
publicity, and career advancement—regard- 
Spe of whether minorities are benefited or 
not. 

While self-righteousnes and self-interest 
are powerful drives for those who have them, 
they can succeed only insofar as other peo- 
ple can be persuaded, swept along by feel- 
ings, or neutralized. Rhetoric has accom- 
plished this with images of historic wrongs, 
visions of social atonement, and a horror of 
being classed with bigots. These tactics have 
worked best with those most affected by 
words and least required to pay a price 
personally: non-elected judges, the media, 
and the intellectual establishment. 


ment affirmative-action programs for any 
narrowing of the income gap between white 
and black workers. The RAND researchers 
write, “our results suggest that the effect of 
government on the aggregate black-white 
wage ratio is quite small and that the popu- 
lar notion that . . . recent changes are being 
driven by government pressure has little em- 
pirical support” (New York Times, May 8, 
1978). 
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The “color-blind” words of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, or even the protections of the 
Constituion, mean little when judges can 
creatively reinterpret them out of existence. 
It is hard to achieve the goal of an informed 
public when the mass media show only selec- 
tive indignation about power grabs and a 
sense of pious virtue in covering up the fail- 
ures of school integration. Even civil liber- 
tarlans—who insist that the Fifth Amend- 
ment. protection against self-incrimination 
is a sacred right that cannot be denied Nazis, 
Communists, or criminals—show no concern 
when the government routinely forces em- 
ployers to confess “deficiencies” in their hir- 
ing processes, without a speck of evidence 
other than a numerical pattern different from 
the government's preconception. 

Preferential Admissions. Preferential ad- 
missions to colleges and universities are 
“Justified” by similar rhetoric and he simi- 
lar assumption that statistical underrepre- 
sentation means institutional exclusion. 
Sometimes this assumption is buttressed by 
notions of “compensation” and a theory 
that (1) black communities need more black 
practitioners in various fields; and that (2) 
black students will ultimately supply that 
need. The idea that the black community’s 
doctors, lawyers, etc. should be black is an 
idea held by white liberals, but no such 
demand has come from the black commu- 
nity, which has rejected preferential admis- 
sions in poll after poll. Moreover, the idea 
that an admissions committee can predict 
what a youth is going to do with his life 
years later is even more incredible—even if 
the youth is one’s own son or daughter, 
much less someone from a wholly different 
background. 

These moral or ideological reasons for 
special minority programs are by no means 
the whole story. The public image of a col- 
lege or university is often its chief financial 
asset. Bending a few rules here and there to 
get the right body count of minority stu- 
dents seems a small price to pay for main- 
taining an image hat will keep money com- 
ing in from the government and the foun- 
dations. When a few thousand dollars in 
financial aid to students can keep millions 
of tax dollars rolling in, it is clearly a 
profitable investment for the institution. 
For the young peope brought in under false 
pretense, it can turn out to be a disastrous 
and permanently scarring experience. 

The most urgent concern over image and 
over government subsidies, foundation 
grants, and other donations is at those in- 
stitutions which have the most of all these 
things to maintain—that is, at presigious 
colleges and universities at the top of the 
academic pecking order. The Ivy League 
schools and the leading state and private 
institutions have the scholarship money and 
the brand-name visibility to draw in enough 
minority youngsters to look good statisti- 
cally. The extremely high admissions stand- 
ards of these institutions usually cannot be 
met by the minority students—just as most 
students in general cannot meet them. But 
in order to have a certain minority body 
count, the schools bend (or disregard) their 
usual standards. The net result is that thou- 
sands of minority students who would nor- 
mally qualify for gcod, non-prestigious col- 
leges where they could succeed, are instead 
enrolled in famous institutions where they 
fail. For example, at Cornell during the 
guns-on-campus crisis, fully half of the 
black students were on academic probation, 
despite easier grading standards for them 
in many courses. Yet these students were 
by no means unqualified. Their average test 
sccres put them in the top quarter of all 
American college students—but the other 
Cornell students ranked in the top 1 per 
cent. In other words, minority students with 
every prospect of success in á normal college 
environment were artifically turned into 
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failures by being mismatched with an insti- 
tution with standards too severe for them. 

When the top institutions reach further 
down to get minority students, then aca- 
demic institutions at the next level are forced 
to reach still further down, so that they too 
will end up with a minority body count high 
enough to escape criticism and avoid trouble 
with the government and other donors. Each 
academic level, therefore, ends up with mi- 
nority students underqualified for that level, 
though usually perfectly qualified for some 
other level. The end result is a systematic 
mismatching of minority students and the 
institutions they attend, even though the 
wide range of American colleges and univer- 
sities is easily capable of accommodating 
those same students under their normal 
standards. 

Proponents of "special" (lower) admissions 
standards argue that without such standards 
no increase in minority enrollment would 
have been possible. But this blithely disre- 
gards the fact that when more money ts 
available to finance college, more low-income 
people go to college. The GI Bill after World 
War II caused an even more dramatic in- 
crease in the number of people going to col- 
lege who could never have gone otherwise— 
and without lowering admissions standards. 
The growth of special minority programs in 
recent times has meant both a greater avail- 
ability of money and lower admissions stand- 
ards for black and other designated students. 
It is as ridiculous to ignore the role of money 
in increasing the numbers of minority stu- 
dents in the system as a whole as it is to 
ignore the effect of double standards on their 
maldistribution among institutions. It is the 
double standards that are the problem, and 
they can be ended without driving minority 
students out of the system. Of course, many 
academic hustlers who administer special 
programs might lose their jobs, but that 
would hardly be a loss to anyone else. 

As long as admission to colleges and uni- 
versities is not unlimited, someone's oppor- 
tunity to attend has to be sacrificed as the 
price of preferential admission for others. No 
amount of verbal sleight-of-hand can get 
around this fact. None of those sacrificed is 
old enough to have had anything to do with 
historic injustices that are supposedly be- 
ing compensated. Moreover, it is not the off- 
spring of the privileged who are likely to pay 
the price. It is not a Rockefeller or a Kennedy 
who will be dropped to make room for quo- 
tas; it is a De Funis or a Bakke. Even aside 
from personal influence on admissions deci- 
sions, the rich can give their children the 
kind of private schooling that will virtually 
assure them test scores far above the cut- 
off level at which sacrifices are made. 

Just as the students who are sacrificed are 
likely to come from the bottom of the white 
distribution, so the minority students chosen 
are likely to be from the top of the minority 
distribution. In short, it is a forced transfer 
of benefits from those least able to afford it 
to those least in need of it. In some cases, the 
loose term “minority” is used to include indi- 
viduals who are personally from more fortu- 
nate backgrounds than the average Ameri- 
can. Sometimes it includes whole groups, 
such Chinese or Japanese Americans, who 
have higher incomes than whites. One-fourth 
of all employed Chinese in this country are 
in professional occupations—nearly double 
the national average. No amount of favorit- 
ism to the son or daughter of a Chinese doc- 
tor or mathematician today is going to com- 
pensate some Chinese of the past who was 
excluded from virtually every kind of work 
except washing clothes or washing dishes. 

The past is a great unchangeable fact. 
Nothing is going to undo its sufferings and 
injustices, whatever their magnitude. Sta- 
tistical categories and historic labels may 
seem real to those inspired by words, but 
only living flesh-and-blood people can feel 
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joy or pain. Neither the sins nor the suffer- 
ings of those now dead are within our power 
to change. Being honest and honorable with 
the people living in our own time is more 
than enough moral challenge, without in- 
dulging in illusions about rewriting moral 
history with numbers and categories. 

School busing. It is chilling to hear par- 
ents say that the worst racists they know are 
their own children, Yet such statements have 
been made by black and white parents, liber- 
als and conservatives, and without regard to 
geographical location. It is commonplace to 
hear of integrated schools where no child of 
either race would dare to enter a toilet alone. 
The fears and hatreds of these schoolchildren 
are going to be part of the American psyche 
long after the passing of an older generation 
of crusading social experimenters. It is quite 
a legacy to leave. 

The ringing principles of equal rights an- 
nounced in the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
in Brown v. Board of Education have been 
transformed by twenty years of political and 
judicial jockeying into a nightmare pursuit 
of elusive statistical “balance.” The original 
idea that the government should not classify 
children by race was turned around com- 
pletely to mean that the government must 
classify children by race. The fact that the 
racial integration of youngsters from similar 
backgrounds has worked under voluntary 
conditions was seized upon a reason for forc- 
ing statistical integration of schoolchildren, 
without regard to vast contrasts of income, 
way of life, or cultural values. Considerations 
of cost, time, feelings, or education all give 
way before the almighty numbers. As more 
and more evidence of negative consequences 
to the children has piled up, the original 
notion that this was going to benefit some- 
body has given way to the idea that “the 
law of the land” has to be carried out, even 
if the skies fall. Less grandly, it means that 
judges cannot back off from the can of 
worms they have opened, without admitting 
that they have made asses of themselves. 

The civil-rights establishment has a 
similar investment of ego and self-interest to 
protect. The NAACP Legal Defense Fund now 
insists that the issue is not “educational” but 
“constitutional.” This might be an under- 
standable position for an academic associa- 
tion of legal theorists, but not for an organi- 
zation claiming to speak in the name of flesh- 
and-blood black people—people who reject 
busing in nationwide polls and who reject it 
by large majorities in cities where it has 
been tried. The head of the NAACP Legal 
Defense Fund brushes this aside by saying 
that they cannot ask “each and every black 
person” his opinion before proceeding, but 
the real question is whether they can con- 
sistently go counter to the majority opinions 
of the very people in whose name they 
presume to speak. 

The tragic Boston busing case shows all 
these institutional ego forces at work. Local 
black organizations urged Judge Garrity not 
to bus their children to South Boston, where 
educational standards were notoriously low 
and racial hostility notoriously high. Both 
the NAACP and the judge proceeded full- 
speed-ahead anyway. Black children were 
forced to run a gauntlet of violence and 
insults for the greater glory of institutional 
grand designs. In Detroit, Atlanta, and San 
Francisco the NAACP also opposed local 
blacks on busing—including local chapters 
of its own organization in the last two cities. 
The supreme irony is that Linda Brown, of 
Brown v. Board of Education, has now gone 
into court to try to keep her children from 
being bused. 

That “a small band of willful men” could 
inflict this on two races opposed to it is a 
sobering commentary on the fragility of 
democracy. Moreover, what is involved is not 
merely mistaken zealotry. What is involved 
is an organization fueled by money from af- 
fluent liberals whose own children are safely 
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tucked away in private schools, and a cru- 
sade begun by men like Thurgood Marshall 
and Kenneth B. Clark whose own children 
were also in private schools away from the 
storms they created for others. The very 
real educational problems of black children, 
and the early hopes that desegregation would 
solve them, provided the impetus and the 
support for a crusade that has now degener- 
ated into a numerical fetish and a judicial 
unwillingness to lose face. What actually 
happens to black children, or white child- 
ren, has been openly relegated to a second- 
ary consideration in principle, and iess than 
that in practice. 

The 1954 Brown decision did not limit it- 
self to ruling that it is unconstitutional for 
& state to segregate by race. It brought in 
sociological speculation that separate schools 
are inherently inferior. Yet within walking 
distance of the Supreme Court was an all- 
black high school whose eighty-year history 
would have refuted that assumption—if 
anyone had been interested in facts. As far 
back as 1939, the average IQ at Dunbar High 
School was 11 per cent above the national 
average—fifteen years before the Court de- 
clared this impossible. The counsel for the 
NAACP in that very case came from a simi- 
lar quality all-black school in Baltimore. 
There are, and have been, uther schools 
around the country where black children 
learned quite well without white children 
(or teachers) around, as well as other 
schools where each race failed to learn, with 
or without the presence of the other. The 
most cursory look at the history of all- 
Jewish or all-Orlental schools would have re- 
duced the separate-is-inferior doctrine to a 
laughingstock instead of the revered “law of 
the land.” 

The Court’s excursion into sociology came 
back to haunt it. When the end of state- 
enforced segregation did not produce any 
dramatic change in the racial makeup of 
neighborhood schools, or any of the educa- 
tional benefits anticipated, the civil-rights 
establishment pushed on for more desegre- 
gation—now stretched to mean statistical 
balance, opposition to ability grouping, and 
even the hiring and assignment of teachers 
by race. If the magic policy of integration 
had not worked, it could only be because 
there had not yet been enough of it! Mean- 
while, the real problems of educating real 
children were lost in the shuffle. 

However futile the various numerical ap- 
proaches have been in their avowed goal of 
advancing minorities, their impact has been 
strongly felt in other ways. The message that 
comes through loud and clear is that minori- 
ties are losers who will never have anything 
unless someone gives it to them. The de- 
structiveness of this message—on society in 
general and minority youth in particular— 
outweighs any trivial gains that may occur 
here and there. The falseness of the message 
is shown by the great economic achievements 
of minorities during the period of equal- 
rights legislation before numerical goals and 
timetables muddied the waters. By and large, 
the numerical approach has achieved noth- 
ing, and has achieved it at great cost. 

Underlying the attempt to move people 
around and treat them like chess pieces on 
a board is a profound contempt for other 
human beings. To ignore or resent people's 
resistance—on behalf of their children or 
their livelihoods—is to deny our common 
humanity. To persist dogmatically in pursuit 
of some abstract goal, without regard to how 
it is reached, is to despire freedom and reduce 
three-dimensional life to cardboard pictures 
of numerical results. The false practicality 
of results-oriented people ignores the fact 
that the ultimate results are in the minds 
and hearts of human beings. Once personal 
choice becomes a mere inconvenience to be 
brushed aside by bureaucrats or judges, 
something precious will have been lost by all 
people from all backgrounds. 
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A multi-ethnic society like the United 
States can ill-afford continually to build up 
stores of intergroup resentments about such 
powerful concerns as one’s livelihood and 
one’s children. It is a special madness when 
tensions are escalated between groups who 
are basically in accord in their opposition to 
numbers games, but whose legal establish- 
ments and “spokesmen” keep the fires fueled. 
We must never think that the disintegration 
and disaster that has hit other multi-ethnic 
societies “can’t happen here.” The mass in- 
ternment of Japanese Americans just a gen- 
eration ago is a sobering reminder of the 
tragic idiocy that stress can bring on. We 
are not made of different clay from the Ger- 
mans, who were historically more enlightened 
and humane toward Jews than many other 
Europeans—until the generation of Hitler 
and the Holocaust. 

The situation in America today is, of 
course, not like that of the Pearl Harbor 
period, nor of the Weimar republic. History 
does not literally repeat, but it can warn us 
of what people are capable of, when the stage 
has been set for tragedy. We certainly do not 
need to let emotionally combustible ma- 
terials accumulate from ill-conceived social 
experiments. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 28, 


RACISM, QUOTAS AND THE FRONT Door 
(By Thomas Sowell) 

The Bakke case shows that it is possible 
for a Supreme Court decision to be highly 
controversial without really deciding any- 
thing. The 5-to-4 vote, the partial concur- 
rences, and the different individuals form- 
ing majorities on different sections of the 
decision all add to the uncertainty as to 
what it will mean as the court's thinking 
on “affirmative action” unfolds in subse- 
quent cases. 

From a broader social perspective, what 


will the Bakke decision mean for the gen- 
eral health of a multi-ethnic society? More 
specifically, what will it mean for the ability 
of poorer racial or ethnic groups to advance 
through normal channels? If it is no longer 
as easy to come in the back door, how many 
will come in the front door? 


Four Supreme Court Justices found race 
wholly unacceptable as a basis for exclud- 
ing anyone from federally assisted programs. 
They based themselves on the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, making it unnecessary to dis- 
cuss constitutional reasons for ruling in 
favor of Bakke. Four other Justices claimed 
that race could and should be taken into ac- 
count when it is done to “remedy” past in- 
justices or disadvantages. Justice Powell's 
Official majority opinion for the court was 
in fact the opinion of only one man. 

What Justice Powell found unacceptable 
about the admissions procedures that ex- 
cluded Bakke was that individuals from 
different racial backgrounds were insulated 
from competition with each other. As far as 
any consideraiton of race, he left the door 
ajar. 

Not very much ajar, to be sure, but still 
ajar. By avoiding the 14th Amendment's 
equal protection clause and by ignoring the 
clear legislative history of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, whose proponents and opponents 
agreed that there should be no quotas or 
preferences, the four concurring Justices in 
effect neatly preserved the Court’s ability to 
pick and choose among programs it likes and 
doesnt’ like. 

A MOST TELLING ARGUMENT 

Instead of a principled ruling that would 
tell us “the law of the land,” there is in- 
stead business-as-usual judicial policymak- 
ing. The most telling argument of the dis- 
senting Justices was the precedential argu- 
ment that the Supreme Court had repeatedly 
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gone down the path it was now refusing to 
continue on. 

However, what is crucial—especially for 
future applications of the Bakke decision— 
is that the court went down the path of pre- 
scribing racial proportions only after claim- 
ing to find specific past discrimination by an 
individual employer, school board, or other 
entity. 

The “evidence” in such cases was often 
nothing more than numbers or percentages 
that some administrative agency or court did 
not like. This created a “rebuttable pre- 
sumption” of discrimination. In effect, num- 
bers alone were enough to shift the burden 
of proof to the accused. The legal ground 
rules under which the accused was to prove 
his innocence often made it either impos- 
sible or too costly to try, even if in fact he 
had never discriminated against anybody. If 
this kind of game is going to continue, then 
the Bakke opinion will be merely another 
lofty but empty set of words—a passing curi- 
osity rather than a landmark. 

Large and demonstrable group differ- 
ences make random or proportional 
“representation” an unlikely eventuality, 
much less a baseline from which discrimi- 
nation can be measured. Age differences 
alone are staggering in their magnitude and 
implications. The median ages of blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans and 
American Indians are at least a decade 
younger than the median ages of Irish, Po- 
lish or Japanese Americans and at least two 
decades younger than that of Jews. Imagine 
what this kind of demographic dispropor- 
tionality does to all the economic averages 
and proportions that are so confidently 
thrown around. 

Of course, group differences do not end 
with age distributions. Historic and cultural 
differences that go back for centuries before 
some groups ever set foot on American soil 
help explain the disproportionate represen- 
tation of Jews in the clothing industry; Ger- 
mans in the beer industry, the Irish in poli- 
tics and the priesthood. This is not even 
counting such unexplained disproportion- 
alities as the dominance of basketball by 
blacks or the quantitative and qualitative 
“overrepresentation” of Orientals in the sci- 
ences—neither of which can be due to these 
groups having discriminated against whites. 

Indeed, almost nowhere in human life do 
we find random or proportional distribu- 
tions of people—not even in activities wholly 
within the control of each individual, such 
as his choice of television programs or card 
games or voting patterns. Why would we ex- 
pect to find it in employment or colleges, 
much less make its absence a violation of the 
law of the land? 

It is obvious that one effect of discrimi- 
nation is to change the distribution of 
groups in various occupations and institu- 
tions. But to reason conversely from non- 
random distribution to discrimination is to 
attempt a very long leap in logic over a very 
deep chasm in fact. 

Intergroup differences are crucial to eyalu- 
ating “affirmative action” efforts to get mi- 
norities and women in through the back door 
(by quotas) and to the prospects of getting 
them in through the front door (by qualifi- 
cations). With all the sound and fury sur- 
rounding affirmative action, the statistical 
results seem to indicate that it signifies noth- 
ing. All of the increase in black income rela- 
tive to white income occurred during the 
“equal opportunity” phase of civil rights pol- 
icies beginning in the 1960s—before “goals 
and timetables” (quotas) were mandated in 
1971. 

In short, the economic progress of blacks 
has come largely through the front door. 
Frantic efforts to keep the back door open 
have much more to do with the vested in- 
terests of affirmative action officials and civil 
rights activists than with any demonstrated 
benefits to minorities. 
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In particular instances, quotas have bene- 
fited particular individuals and outraged 
others, but their overall effect is a different 
story. A recent Rand Corp. study concludes 
that the “popular notion” that affirmative 
action is responsible for minority progress 
“has little empirical support.” The Gallup 
Poll also shows that nonwhites are opposed 
to preferential hiring or college admission by 
more than two-to-one, Women are opposed 
by four-to-one. 

“Affirmative action” lacks both political 
and factual support. Its persistence is dis- 
quieting evidence of the vulnerability of the 
democratic process to small bands of deter- 
mined people. 

Whether or not the Supreme Court has in 
fact shut the back door in the Bakke case, 
the progress of minorities will largely de- 
pend, in the future as in the past, on how 
many come in the front door. If the back 
door is known to be closed, it may be easier 
to reorient’ many individuals and organi- 
zations toward the kinds of skills and dis- 
ciplines needed to come in the front way. 
At one time, only a generation ago, it mat- 
tered little, in many places, what skills or 
attributes blacks possessed or did not possess. 
Changes in laws and public attitude made 
it matter. 

Now it matters enormously. A recent study 
by Prof. Richard Freeman of Harvard found 
that young black and white adults with sim- 
ilar cultural exposure in their childhood and 
similar formal education as adults have the 
same incomes. From where we were just a 
generation ago, this is a social revolution 
though one passed over in the silence by 
those with a vested interest in victimhood 
and its rewards. This progress is no reason 
for complacency by either blacks or whites. 
On the contrary, it is an incentive to get 
more people the kinds of backgrounds that 
now pay off. 

The ideology of quotas has been a step 
backward, toward making personal attributes 
not matter. The danger is not that these 
attributes would not matter. The real dan- 
ger has been that some of the younger genera- 
tion among minority groups might be mis- 
led by the rhetoric into neglecting their own 
development and missing out on the oppor- 
tunities that existed. 

For example, one of the most “relevant” 
subjects for blacks and women is mathemat- 
ics—a key subject in which both groups are 
particularly underprepared. Anyone who 
comes to college without enough math back- 
ground to take the introductory course in 
calculus has foreclosed his options in many 
fields—from enginering to economics—before 
ever setting foot on campus. He has slammed 
the door in his own face. Efforts have to be 
made years earlier to keep that door open at 
all cost—even at the cost of taking time out 
from posturing and rhetoric. 


KEEPING DOORS OPEN 


Other doors have to be kept open, or opened 
up for the first time. A wide range of special 
interest groups have built fences around 
their little preserves in the economy. Restric- 
tive licensing laws make it difficult to enter 
Many occupations for which millions of 
blacks are fully qualified to enter—at this 
very instant, and through the front door. The 
$50,000 license required to drive a taxicab in 
New York is only one of the more grotesque 
examples. In Washington, where taxi licenses 
are not restricted, the cost is less than one 
percent of that and most of the cab drivers 
are black. 

Another example of special interest restric- 
tions are the minimum wage laws. A growing 
number of studies by independent academic 
economists all over the country have shown 
repeatedly that minimum wage laws increase 
black teenage unemployment. By lobbying for 
such laws, labor unions price these young- 
sters out of the job market and thereby pre- 
serve their own wage scales, all in the name 
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of “humanitarian” objectives. Somebody 
among the black leadership has to say, out 
loud, that their young people are idling away 
on the street corners for the greater glory of 
the AFL-ClO—regardless of how much that 
offends liberal allies, and regardless of how 
much the NAACP or the Black Caucus in 
Congress are in hock to George Meany and 
Company. 

It is of course much easier to blame black 
teenage unemployment on “racism” but then 
it would be hard to explain why their unem- 
ployment rate was only a fraction of its pres- 
ent level (and no different from white teen- 
age unemployment rates) back in 1950, be- 
fore the minimum wage law spread its cover- 
age and began a series of escalations. Was 
there less racism then? We all know better. 

Closing the back door may force some re- 
thinking all around. It is long overdue. 


SALT AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
July 31, 1978, issue of the New Yorker 
contains an interesting discussion of the 
relationship of human rights concerns 
to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 

I ask that this editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New Yorker, July 31, 1978] 
NOTES AND COMMENT 


When the Soviet Union decided to put 
Anatoly Scharansky and Alexander Ginz- 
burg on trial for “subversive” activities just 
a few days before its Foreign Minister, Andrei 
Gromyko, was to meet with Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance in Geneva for a round of the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, two princi- 
ples that are close to the hearts of Americans 
were brought into collision: human liberty 
and human survival. Liberty was at stake 
because the significance of the trials went 
far beyond the fate of the men in the dock. 
By accusing Scharansky—who, like Ginz- 
burg, had been active in the Soviet human- 
rights movement—of treason for allegedly 
having passed secret information to an Amer- 
ican newsman who was allegedly an agent 
for the Pentagon, the Soviet government 
sought to establish a Russian version of the 
linkage doctrine: to prove that the Soviet 
human-rights movement was a creature of 
the foreign press, that the foreign press was 
the creature of foreign governments, and 
that any dealings with the foreign press were 
therefore traitorous. 

In a word, the Soviet government seemed 
to be trying to cut domestic human-rights 
activity off from the outside world—in clear 
contravention of the 1975 Helsinki agree- 
ment, in which the signatories pledged to 
increase the free flow of information across 
their borders. Survival was at stake because 
the weapons under discussion at SALT may 
be able to do irreversible damage to the 
ecosphere and so destroy life on earth. Last 
fall, a Presidential study estimated that in 
a nuclear war a hundred and forty million 
people would die in the United States alone. 
Somehow, these possible deaths, together 
with the deaths of more than a hundred mil- 
lion people which, according to a recent study 
by the C.I.A., would occur in the Soviet Un- 
ion, have to be weighed against the Soviet 
government's repression of its own people 
and others. 

The conflict between nuclear disarmament 
and human rights arose for the first time dur- 
ing the Nixon Administration, which initiated 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks and also 
expanded trade relations with the Soviet 
Union. Back then, both governments ap- 
peared to be ready to resolve the conflict at 
the expense of human rights. Soviet leaders 
began to portray the Russian human-rights 
activists as wreckers of world peace. The lead- 
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ers’ real fear was probably that the flow into 
their country of Western grain and computers 
would be accompanied by a flow of Western 
political ideas. As they saw it, détente with 
the United States should consist of a sort of 
wordless commerce between vast, obedient 
bureaucracies. Meanwhile, in the United 
States, where we actually possessed the free- 
doms that the Soviet dissenters could only 
dream about, President Nixon, whose high- 
level lawbreakers started coming to light 
shortly after the first SALT agreement, began 
to make the argument that Americans should 
accept his infringements of their liberties at 
home in order to secure what he called his 
global “structure of peace”—meaning, in 
part, his agreements with the Soviet Union. 
The lower his political fortunes sank, the 
more rapturous his descriptions of this sup- 
posed edifice became. (In fact, the much- 
remarked-on “overselling” of détente can be 
traced back to that time. President Nixon was 
in need of achievements on the scale of his 
misdeeds, and détente was ready to hand.) 
But each of the two governments did more 
than use SALT as a weapon against its own 
domestic opposition: each government also 
cooperated with the internal campaigns of 
the other, at least to the extent of withhold- 
ing criticism. The beginnings of a political al- 
liance between the leaders of the two nations 
took dim shape. The United States govern- 
ment maintained an uncharacteristic silence 
concerning Soviet acts of repression. For ex- 
ample, when Alexander Solzhenitsyn (who 
incarnates liberty, whatever his views on the 
matter may be) was sent into exile, the White 
House had “no comment.” The Soviet govern- 
ment went much further: in a move that was 
laden with dark meaning for democrats 
everywhere, it actively joined President 
Nixon’s campaign to keep himself in office 
and discredit his adversaries, including, espe- 
cially, the American press. On August 10, 
1974, the day after President Nixon resigned, 
Leonid Zamyatin, who was then the director 
general of the Tass news agency and is now a 
kind of press secretary to President Leonid 
Brezhnev, told a Moscow television audience 
that “a very definite brainwashing of public 
opinion” which “certainly was not in favor 
of President Nixon” was being conducted by 
“the mass media.” (The Soviets, of course, 
had reasons of their own for disliking the 
American media, as the recent trials have 
made plain.) For a chilling interval, the 
world’s two greatest powers seemed to be 
speaking with a single voice against liberty 
wherever it might spring up. 

Today, in the United States, at least, events 
have swung to the opposite pole. The Amer- 
ican advocates of human rights in the Soviet 
Union are in the ascendant, and, as a con- 
sequence, the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks are in jeopardy. Senator Henry Jackson 
has called for a temporary postponement of 
SALT. Senator Daniel Moynihan has accused 
the Carter Administration of “acquiescence 
that verges on complicity” in the Soviet 
trials. It is now widely believed that even if 
President Carter is able to negotiate a new 
SALT agreement the Senate may reject it. 
Gone are the budding trade agreements, gone 
the mutual tactful silence concerning the 
other country’s “internal affairs,” and gone 
the jollified summit conferences, with their 
brandy toasts in Moscow, their poolside 
parties in California, and their bi-national 
live telecasts. The order of priorities has been 
reversed: the cause of liberty, which was 
once driven from the field by the cause of 
survival, now drives survival from the field. 
But, as in all such reversals, there is some- 
thing that remains the same. In this case, it 
is the apparent conviction that either 
liberty or survival can be advanced only at 
the expense of the other. In part, no doubt, 
the conviction grows out of the very common 
reluctance of partisans of moral causes (both 
of these causes are highly moral) to give any 
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leeway to the demands of another cause. In 
the presence of two objectives, the crusading 
spirit grows confused. At the moment, it is 
the partisans of liberty who are on the of- 
fensive, but their course of conduct seems 
risky, and not only to arms control. In the 
long run, liberty, too, may suffer. For what 
has been reversed can be reversed again. Our 
experience with the Soviet government and, 
to a limited extent, with our own govern- 
ment has shown us how the arguments 
against liberty would run: human beings 
cannot be free if there are no human beings; 
only governments can insure human survival, 
because only governments possess nuclear 
arms; rival political groups and private in- 
dividuals can do nothing for survival and so 
can only get in the way of the government; 
since the emergency is unlimited, unlimited 
powers are justified in dealing with the dis- 
ruptive elements. To avoid such a reversal, 
it would seem prudent for today’s friends 
of liberty to seek to uncouple the cause of 
liberty and the cause of survival as much as 
possible—to accept each of the causes as a 
separate, indenvendently desirable aim in 
itself. For by holding survival hostage to 
liberty now they could put liberty in danger 
at a later time.@ 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE MARKS 
ITS 68TH YEAR 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
August 6, the National Urban League 
will be celebrating its 68th anniversary. 
The annual convention, being held this 
year in Los Angeles, will concentrate on 
issues of the cities—revitalizing our Na- 
tion’s cities and improving the life of city 
dwellers. A look into the past reminds us 
that the National Urban League’s con- 
cern for the oppressed and the disad- 
vantaged has a long history. 
PIONEERS IN CIVIL RIGHTS 


Starting from a two-man operation in 
1911, the league bears the well-earned 
scars of many battles. A courageous voice 
for the black as well as the poor and 
other minorities, this body was a pioneer 
in the civil rights movements during the 
1950’s and the 1960’s. The thrust of the 
National Urban League was to achieve 
equality under the law; equality which 
was denied for too long. The denial of 
that basic and simple right was an af- 
front to human rights. human dignity, 
and the very nature of our democratic 
system. 

Through the perseverance of this or- 
ganization, the cloud of shame which 
once covered our country was dissipated. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, and the Housing Act 
of 1968, are three examples of the re- 
sults of this distinguished body’s efforts 
in their struggle. With the determination 
and stewardship of groups like NUL, the 
U.S. Congress passed these and other 
landmark reforms. 

FRONTRUNNERS TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF 
LIFE 

Today, as yesterday, the league is at 
the forefront in the pursuit to widen the 
concept of equal opportunity for all. The 
present day association is a far cry from 
the two-man operation of 1911. 

About 2.500 full-time emplovees and 
25,000 volunteers carry out their pro- 
grams at the present time. Whereas dur- 
ing the fifties and the sixties the stress 
was to achieve freedom and eauality, to- 
day the organization concentrates upon 
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directly improving the quality of life. 
Under the strong leadership of Vernon 
Jordan, an eloquent man of exceptional 
talents, the organization concentrates on 
issues like improved health care, ade- 
quate housing, and quality education in- 
cluding vocational education. 

Concern for the disproportionately 
high unemployment rate among blacks 
has fomented an active program to find 
jobs for the young and the poor. With as- 
sistance from the Department of Labor, 
the league has placed some 25,000 un- 
employed people a year by training the 
recruits and steering them toward 
skilled jobs; with the aid of computeriza- 
tion, NUL hopes to increase this number 
to 75,000 a year. 

Through moral pressure, this distin- 
guished group works to obtain more pub- 
lic training programs, and specifically 
more incentives in the private sector. 
The National Urban League hopes that 
with such private sector involvement, 
businesses will take more responsibility 
to train the unskilled. Such action could 
increase the number of contributors to 
the economic mainstream of our Nation. 

In the field of education, this asso- 
ciation maintains a program which re- 
cruits high school dropouts, and helps 
them complete their secondary educa- 
tion. Upon completion many of the for- 
mer dropouts attend college. Housing, 
like education, is a major concern of the 
league. I understand they direct another 
project which offers counselling and 
technical assistance to community groups 
in depressed areas. 

INTEREST IN HEALTH CARE 


Active in the field of health, the Na- 
tional Urban League provides technical 
aid to meet community health needs. 
They also work with other agencies to 
seek alternatives to good health care 
services. My colleagues and I are aware 
of their congressional activity on health 
care and other issues. Many times the 
league has presented public policy testi- 
mony in Congress in an effort to make 
our health care system more responsive 
to the needs of all Americans. 

I share the National Urban League's 
concern over our Nation’s health care 
services—services to poor Americans and 
other minorities in particular. Service to 
minorities is most critical because they 
are inimitably hurt by the spiralling cost 
of hospitals and health insurance. As the 
ranking Republican on the Senate Nu- 
trition Committee and as a member of 
the Finance Committee, I have empha- 
sized Congress’ responsibility to provide 
food assistance, better nutrition, and 
health services to all Americans. I look 
forward to a continued relationship with 
the league in its efforts to help the poor 
and other minority Americans play a pol- 
icy role in meeting the Nation’s health 
care needs. 

Mr. President, at this time in the 
league's history, I applaud the organiza- 
tion for its past accomplishments in civil 
liberties and for its service to the Amer- 
ican community. I am sure my colleagues 
will join with me in extending our best 
wishes for the present and future en- 
deavors of this body in its struggle to 
improve the quality of life for blacks, the 
poor, and all Americans.@® 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
RHODESIA 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Colin Legum has written an interesting 
summary of the current issues involving 
the United States and Rhodesia, which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
Sunday, August 6. 

I ask that this piece be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE UNITED STATES AND RHODESIA 
(By Colin Legum) 

Lonpon.—America’s friends in Europe 
and Africa view with considerable appre- 
hension the possibility of Congress’ vot- 
ing to end economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia. 

If this were to happen, the overwhelming 
probability is that it would present the Rus- 
sians and Cubans with an opportunity to 
achieve another significant breakthrough 
in Africa. 

Since this can hardly be the result in- 
tended by those who favor the ending of 
sanctions, this is a moment to pause and 
consider what may flow from the wrong votes 
being cast in Congress. 

The Rhodesian leader, Ian D. Smith, never 
lacked for support from conservatives in 
the Western community from the day he 
decided to defy Britain in an effort to main- 
tain white rule in his country. 

He enlarged this area of support after his 
recent decision to abandon that hopeless 
cause and succeeded in persuading such re- 
spectable figures as Bishop Abel Muzorewa— 
to back his “internal settlement” proposals 
to introduce majority rule. 

It is easy to see why many British and 
American legislators should want to help 
him succeed in this new policy by, for exam- 
ple, easing Rhodesia’s burden by lifting eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

But there are two fatal flaws in this 
approach. 

The first flaw is that the “internal settle- 
ment” cannot possibly succeed (even if 
sanctions were to be lifted), unless the guer- 
rilla war can be stopped. 

But there is no hope of this happening for 
as long as the Patriotic Front does not accept 
Mr. Smith's terms. . 

The second flaw is that any move by the 
Western powers to back the “internal settle- 
ment” will also result in alienating virtually 
the entire African continent, which fairly 
solidly backs the guerrillas. 

Therefore, if the West were to take Mr. 
Smith’s side, the virtually certain result 
would be that the Patriotic Front would 
break off its present negotiations with Brit- 
ain and the United States, and would invite 
the full support of the Cubans (and so of 
the Russians) in exactly the same way as 
has happened in Angola and now in Ethio- 
pia. 

Such a decision by the Patriotic Front 
would carry the endorsement of the majority 
of African leaders, including front-line 
African presidents who have hitherto cooper- 
ated closely with the Western initiative to 
try and arrange for all-party talks including 
all Rhodesian leaders, and who were largely 
instrumental in helping the Western powers 
to achieve their significant diplomatic break- 
through in Namibia. 

Short of South Africa's Army becoming 
militarily involved in helping the Rhodesians 
to stave off this African-Cuban-Russian mill- 
tary alliance, there is no way in which the 
defending Rhodesians could hope to succeed. 
The regime of the new Zimbabwe state would 
then be as beholden to its Communist allies 
as is President Agostinbo Neto Angola. 

Such a denouement in Rhodesia would de- 
stroy any future there might still be for the 
white Rhodesian community; it would end 
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any hope of establishing a democratically 
elected government in the new state it would 
remove Western influence as effectively as 
in Angola and Mozambique; and it would 
make the problem of achieving peaceful 
change in South Africa much more difficult. 

Thus the result of a vote in Congress end- 
ing sanctions would not have the result in- 
tended by those voting for repeal. 

There would also be other dire results. 

The United States would have to defend 
itself in the Security Council against charges 
of being in breach of a mandatory decision 
by the world body. 

For a country committed to upholding 
the rule of international law, this would 
place the United States in an extremely In- 
vidious position. 

No less serious would be the fact that the 
United States would not expect to have the 
support for its defiance of the Security 
Council from its Western allies, since all nine 
members of the European community re- 
main committed to maintaining sanctions 
until an internationally acceptable settle- 
ment can be worked out for Rhodesia, as has 
been achieved in Namibia. 

American leigslators should surely think 
very seriously before deciding to drive a 
wedge into the Western alliance at a time 
when they are seeking to find an effective 
counter to Russian-Cuban intervention in 
Africa. 

They might also consider the fact that 
every gain made by the Russians and Cubans 
in Africa can be shown to have been the 
direct result of mistakes made by Western 
Policy-makers, and not because of any special 
cleverness of Havana or Moscow, or because 
Africans prefer the friendship of Commu- 
nists to that of the Western Community 

Voting for sanctions to be repealed could 
well be just another such critical mistake. 


POPE PAUL VI 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the world 
has lost a leader and the cause of world 
peace and justice pauses for a moment. 
Pope Paul VI, the “Pilgrim Pope” and 
the champion of working men and 
women has always held a special fas- 
cination for me. His gift of courage, his 
keen insight into international affairs, 
and priestly understanding of contem- 
porary problems made him truly a Pon- 
tiff with a world view. 

As he now walks with God through 
eternity, may his light and wisdom con- 
tinue to inspire the world—lawmak- 
ers, leaders, and working people alike— 
to greater justice and lasting peace. 

His broad vision as an ecumenical 
leader will be missed by Christians and 
non-Christians alike. 

A champion of the oppressed and a 
rock in the turbulent river of our times 
has gone to a richly deserved reward. 
We will truly miss him.@ 


WORLD FOOD: THE PROBLEM 
THAT DOES NOT GO AWAY 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
though surpluses in agricultural pro- 
duce sometimes continue to be viewed as 
a problem in our country, the world’s 
largest granary, it is still an inescapable 
conclusion that to millions of the world’s 
people, daily bread is a daily crisis. 

For the last several years, world crop 
conditions have been remarkably good 
in areas of the world like the Soviet 
Union and India, lands where annual 
production is at best chancy. Here in the 
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United States, the annual wheat carry- 
over has climbed to over a billion bushels 
and some with short vision view this as 
alarming. Indeed, it has been a price 
depressant for American farmers. But 
we must remember that global supplies 
are still calculated at best as only a 
2-month world food demand. 

Iam afraid that because of good grow- 
ing conditions at home and elsewhere we 
fail to recognize the ever present condi- 
tions in Third World countries where a 
good meal is still a luxury. I also feel a 
substantial retreat from the commitment 
of the 1974 World Food Conference in 
Rome to eradicate world hunger by 1985. 

These concerns are well enunciated in 
a newspaper article appearing in the 
July 31, 1978 edition of the Minneapolis 
Tribune by Jonathan Power entitled, 
“Food Belongs in a Political Spotlight.” 
For the information of Senators as well 
as in the nature of a plea to focus atten- 
tion on our taking the lead in establish- 
ing International Emergency Grain Re- 
serves, I ask that the text of this article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

Foop BELONGS IN A POLITICAL SPOTLIGHT 

(By Jonathan Power) 

Rome.—The world is running out of food— 
or food it can afford to buy. This information 
is probably a surprise to the farmer of the 
U.S. corn belt, the world's most productive 
granary, as he worries about low prices and 
piling surpluses. 

It is probably a surprise to the farmer of 
the Soviet Union who, although he never 
seems able to meet the targets of the central 
planners, has managed to keep his country's 
deficit within reasonable proportion in the 
last two years. 

Ironically, it will come as the biggest sur- 
prise to those who use India as litmus for the 
Third World. The Indians, thanks to miracu- 
lously good weather the last three years, but 
also to hard work and studious inventive- 
ness, appear to be on top of the food 
problem. 

All this, however, is deceptive. Over the 
last seven years, in 62 countries representing 
43 percent of the developing countries (ex- 
cluding China), food production has not 
kept pace with population. 

The food crisis, of course, is no new thing. 
It has been with us since the days when the 
serpent tempted Eve to eat the apple. In 
modern history the Irish famine of 1847 and 
the Bengali famine of 1943 have carved mem- 
ories so deep that books are still written 
about them and plays and films paraphrase 
the suffering. 

More recently, it was the world’s food crisis 
of 1974 and 1975 that put hunger on the po- 
litical agenda. At the World Food Conference 
in Rome in November 1974, all the nations of 
the world voted unanimously to support 
Henry Kissinger's resolution: “By 1985 no 
child should go to bed hungry.” 

A word more about what happened then, 
for it sets the scene for the situation today. 

A combination of consecutive bad harvests 
around the world, massive Russian buying of 
American food stocks, the disappearance of 
the Peruvian anchovy and short-sighted 
policies that kept farm land idle in the 
United States, created a situation that led ta 
the ouadrupling of grain prices. 

Millions of poor people in the Third World 
found that the prime necessity of life was 
priced out of reach. Maybe half a million 
died. The World Food Conference, held for- 
tuitously at the midpoint in the crisis, 
agreed to a number of remedies: the creation 
of a new $1-billion fund for agricultural de- 
velopment, a pledge to establish better pro- 
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cedures for emergency food aid and an inter- 
nationally coordinated system of food stocks. 

The conference also shook up the world’s 
largest grain exporter, the United States, and 
the world’s largest grain importer, the So- 
viet Union, criticizing their shortsighted 
commercial policies. A year later they re- 
sponded by signing an agreement setting 
limits on Soviet freedom to purchase in the 
U.S. grain market, 

All this, together with the return of good 
growing weather and the seeming Indian 
breakthrough, took the edge off the inter- 
national debate. Yet an agreement to estab- 
lish an internationally coordinated system 
of nationally held food stocks is still being 
haggled over. 

The 10-million-ton target for international 
food aid is still unconsummated. But worse 
than this, it has removed the political spot- 
light from the underlying trends in much of 
the Third World. This year's cereal imports 
by the Third World are expected to achieve 
record levels. The very poor countries, if 
they are to make ends meet, will have to in- 
crease their imports by 16 percent over last 
year. 

Today the gross food deficit is 36 million 
tons of grain. By 1990, based on present 
trends, it will be 120 million to 145 million 
tons a year. These are the consensus figures 
of the U.N. Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, the World Food Council and the World 
Bank. The bank in a recent report con- 
cludes: “Continual imports of this magni- 
tude cannot be financed.” It could be added, 
neither can charitable exports. 

There are, in short, only two solutions: 
Either demand is choked off by higher 
prices—this, of course, means a sharp in- 
crease in malnutrition and mortality—or 
the world sets about a significant program 
of investment in Third World agriculture to 
repeat on a broader scale what has been suc- 
cessfully done in China, Taiwan, Korea and 
maybe in India, too. This means vigorous 
land reform and priority for the small farm- 
er, the world’s most tested productive unit. 

If this is done, and if it is backed by a rea- 
sonable amount of emergency food aid and 
an evening out of prices through a world 
stocking system, mass hunger and starvation 
can become the ghosts of history. The com- 
mitment made for mankind by Kissinger can 
still be redeemed, but the time left to do 
it, short enough in 1974, is nearly gone.g 


JOBS—THE KEY TO BRINGING ALL 
AMERICANS INTO THE MAIN- 
STREAM OF OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, during 
the past year, our dynamic economy has 
created more than 4 million jobs. Unem- 
ployment has fallen almost 1 full per- 
centage point. The percent of adult 
Americans who have a job has been set- 
ting new records each month. 

But that is only part of the picture. 
Unemployment among minorities is at 
depression levels—last month, over 1% 
million Hispanics, blacks, and other mi- 
norities were unemployed. That is the 
statistics. But, Mr. President, you and I 
know what lies behind the statistic. Bills 
unpaid. Mortgage payments which can- 
not be met. The little savings accumu- 
lated through many sacrifices over the 
years—now gone. A man losing respect 
for himself. Children wondering what is 
wrong with dad that he cannot find 
work. Acrimony in the family. 

These are the real life hardships cre- 
ated by unemployment. 

And what about the young people— 
the teenagers. Unemployment among 
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minority teenagers was 37 percent in 
July. That means hundreds of thousands 
of America’s teenagers were forced into 
idleness—an idleness which leads many 
into lives of crime, which causes many 
others to give up on the American sys- 
tem and which leads still others into 
lives of dependency on welfare and 
handouts. 

Mr. President, America’s minorities do 
not want handouts, they want jobs. And 
we have an economic, moral, and hu- 
manitarian obligation to provide incen- 
tives for the private enterprise system to 
create a job for every American who 
wants one. 

Government sponsored jobs may be 
necessary as a last resort in emergency 
situations. But these kinds of jobs are 
dead end jobs without a future. 

What Hispanic, black and other mi- 
nority Americans want and deserve are 
good jobs, productive jobs, jobs with a 
future which will allow them to boot- 
strap their way up to a decent standard 
of living. Those are the kind of jobs 
which the private sector creates and 
that is where our emphasis must be. 

In April of 1977, the U.S. Senate ap- 
proved an amendment which I sponsored 
to provide a totally new concept in the 
fight against unemployment. My amend- 
ment gave a tax credit to employers who 
hired a new worker and it gave the larg- 
est percentage benefit for the hiring of 
low income, unskilled new workers. 


The idea was to encourage private 
employers to hire those who have been 
left out of the economic life of this 
Nation. 


We cannot know for sure how success- 
ful this new and experimental tool in 
job creation has been. But there is a 
growing body of evidence which indi- 
cates that this approach may be a 
promising weapon for us to have in our 
arsenal of devices needed to put jobless 
Americans on productive payrolls. 

In recent testimony, Prof. John 
Bishop of the University of Wisconsin, 
told a Senate committee about his com- 
puter study of the affects of the em- 
ployment tax credit enacted in April 
1977: 

Statistically significant increases in em- 
ployment are found to have occurred in 
construction and retailing in response to 
the credit. The two stage least squares esti- 
mates imply the credit by March 1978 had 
induced an 8 percent increase in employ- 
ment in construction and a two to three 
percent increase in retailing. For the indus- 
tries studied the total increase seems to be 
400,000. . . . The most startling finding is 
that there has been a decline in the margin 
between the retail and manufacturer's 
wholesale price of commodities the timing 
of which coincides with the operation of 
the Jobs Tax Credit. The point estimates 
derived from the price equations imply that 
in April 1978, the consumer price index for 
commodities was slightly less than one per- 
centage point lower than it would otherwise 
have been. 


What all this abstract economic jar- 
jon means is simple, the employment tax 
credit helped private employers to 
create hundreds of thousands of new 
jobs and it helped to keep prices from 
rising even faster. And as Professor 
Bishop indicated, the existing jobs 
credit “Works to the advantage of low 
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wage workers because the proportion- 
ate subsidy of their wages is greater.” 

Recently, I introduced a bill which 
would lower taxes to put more money 
into the pockets of consumers so that 
they will buy more goods, and business 
will hire more workers to produce those 
goods. 

But the problem of minority unem- 
ployment is much too severe to be elimi- 
nated by general tax reductions. That is 
why my bill included a provision to con- 
tinue providing tax credits to employers 
who hire additional workers. And I have 
added a provision to the bill which 
would further encourage the hiring of 
“targeted” jobless workers—those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder without 
skills and often without hope. 

Mr. President, we must not turn our 
backs on disadvantaged young and older 
Hispanic, black and other Americans 
who have been left out of our economic 
system. They want only the op- 
portunity to provide for the safety and 
security of themselves and their fami- 
lies. We need to find new innovative and 
creative ideas to mold a partnership be- 
tween government and the private 
enterprise system to create jobs for all 
Americans. The employment tax credit 
is one of these ideas, we need to find 
others. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans agree with me when I say that we 
cannot, we must not, we will not give up 
the search for new ideas until all 


Americans enjoy the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in our economic system.@ 


THEODORE WHITE IN SEARCH OF 
HISTORY 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished historian and journalist, 
Mr. Theodore White, has written an im- 
portant autobiographical volume, en- 
titled “In Search of History.” This vol- 
ume, published by Harper & Row, is de- 
scribed by New York Times book re- 
viewer Richard Rovere as “by far his 
finest, most affecting work.” 

Mr. President, as one who was inspired 
more than 30 years ago in reading Mr. 
White’s “Thunder Out of China” and 
who was again inspired in the early 
1960's by his first volume in “The Making 
of the President” series, I am looking 
forward to some leisurely hours when I 
can read Mr. White’s new volume. 

Meanwhile, I ask that the unusually 
laudatory review of this book by Mr. Ro- 
vere be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, August 6, 1978] 
MAKING OF THE HISTORIAN 
(By Richard Rovere) 

Theodore H. White’s autobiography seems 
to me by far his finest, most affecting work. 
His “Thunder Out of China,” written with 
Annalee Jacoby and published in 1946, was 
moving and immensely instructive to those 
of my generation (White is my junior by 
exactly one day) whose knowledge of Asia 
was On a par with our knowledge of the dark 
side of the moon, and his 1953 report on post- 
war Europe, “Fire in the Ashes,” was su- 
perior to anything else to come out of those 
years of agony and promise. I was in Europe 
at the time, planning to write something 
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similar, and I put it aside partly because 
White had done it so thoroughly and so well. 
His “Making of the President” series, though 
a monument of journalistic enterprise, struck 
me as somewhat less successful. The colors 
needed for more shading, more filtering, and 
one indispensable hue for political writing— 
gray—seemed missing from his palette. 
White's respect—love—for the people and 
institutions he was writing about led him to 
celebrate some rather shabby characters and 
to be overly tolerant of some quite shoddy 
practices, Nevertheless, we are the richer for 
those books. They tell us a great deal about 
ourselves as well as about our kings and our 
kingmakers. And White has journalistic chil- 
dren and will soon have grandchildren. I am 
sure there will be a report on the elections of 
2000 modeled on his early efforts. 

But nothing he has done comes up to “In 
Search of History.” It has all the pace and 
energy of the earlier work and more of many 
other things: more insight, more reflection, 
more candor, more intimacy, more humor, 
more humility, surer and sharper judgments 
of those he writes about, including himself. 
The book begins and ends in Dorchester, 
Mass., the Boston ghetto in which White 
lived until, just out of Harvard and thinking 
he might someday become a professor of his- 
tory, he went to China in 1938. 

The closing scene is in Dorchester, now a 
black instead of a Jewish ghetto, almost four 
decades later. White, putting together an- 
other President book, is there with Morris 
Udall, campaigning in the 1975 Massachu- 
setts primary, and is suddenly overcome with 
a feeling that in his search for history he 
has been following some misleading direc- 
tions, using the wrong navigational instru- 
ments. My hunch is that what he saw and 
felt two years. ago in Dorchester had less to 
do with this sensation than what he saw 
and felt about Richard M. Nixon several 
years earlier, but he doesn’t go into that, and 
it really doesn’t matter. He does for Dorches- 
ter much of what Alfred Kazin, born a month 
after White in 1915, has done for Brownsville 
in “A Walker in the City” and “New York 
Jew,” but his slum is a sunnier, more prom- 
ising, less fear-ridden place than Kazin's, 
This may be because White is a sunnier, more 
hopeful man than Kazin, or it may be, as 
White suggests, because Boston is not Brook- 
lyn. Or both these things. 

Between Dorchester past and Dorchester 
present, White is all over Asia, all over Eu- 
rope, all over the United States, all over his 
own extraordinary life. Part of him is pure, 
almost embarrassingly pure, Horatio Alger, 
rags to riches, riches of experience as well as 
the other kind. He does not deny his long 
courtship of the bitch goddess. He wanted 
big money, this boy who hoarded pennies 
from his sale of newspapers on Boston 
streets and streetcars. He wanted high living, 
he wanted celebrity, he wanted the approval 
of important and powerful people, from the 
academic stars at Harvard to Chiang Kal- 
shek and, later, Chou En-lal; from Henry 
Luce and Dwight Eisenhower; from most of 
the leaders of Western Europe a quarter cen- 
tury ago; from John and Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy; from all the movers and shakers he 
met. And he met most of them, in the 
course of picking up, as a Time correspond- 
ent, “the personality cutouts with which 
I filled my journalistic album of famous 
names made live.” In this book he is beyond 
that: “Now, older and wiser, and having 
been tugged too often by friendship and af- 
fection for men I have reported, I am as 
wary of friendship for the great as a re- 
formed drunkard of the taste of alcohol.” He 
lists three “great men"—Kennedy, Chou and 
General Joseph Stilwell—“in whose presence 
I had near total suspension of disbelief or 
questioning judgment.” And he adds: “In all 
three cases, I would now behave otherwise.” 


But age and wariness and much disillu- 
sionment have not soured White's recollec- 
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tions of the past or of the affections that in 
retrospect make him uneasy. He came, many 
years ago, to regard Chou En-lai as some- 
thing of a monster, a man as “ruthless as 
any of the Communist movement has 
thrown up in this century,” which, consid- 
ering the movement and the century, is 
about as severe a judgment as anyone could 
make. But he keeps very much alive the 
other Chou, the one he knew long ago in 
Chungking and Yenan, the man of high in- 
tellectual sophistication and playfulness, 
“capable of warm kindness, irrepressible hu- 
manity, and silken courtesy.” 

There is a marvelous story of how Chou 
led the boy from Dorchester to the terrible 
profanation of ingesting, at a dinner in his 
honor, a main course that was “unmistak- 
ably pig, golden-brown, crackle-skinned 
roast suckling pig.” When he saw pig, White 
put down his chopsticks and “explained as 
best I could in Chinese that I was Jewish 
and that Jews were not allowed to eat any 
kind of pig meat.” This cast a pall over the 
Communist banquet. “The group, all friends 
of mine by then, sat downcast and silent, 
for I was their guest and they had done 
wrong.” White goes on: 

“Then Chou himself took over. He lifted 
his chopsticks once more, repeated ‘ch’ing, 
ch’'ing’ (please, please], pointed the chop- 
sticks at the suckling pig, and grinning, ex- 
plained: ‘Teddy,’ he said (as I recall it now, 
for I made no notes that evening), “This is 
China. Look again. See. Look. It looks to you 
like pig. But in China, this is not a pig—this 
is a duck.’ I burst out laughing for I could 
not help it. He laughed, the table laughed. 
I plunged the chopsticks in, broke the 
crackle, ate my first mouthful of certified 
pig, and have eaten of pig ever since, for 
which I hope my ancestors will forgive me. 
-.+ [Chou] was that kind of man—he could 
make one believe that pig was duck, because 
one wanted to believe him and because he 
understood the customs of other men and 
societies and respected them.” 

I doubt that Chou could have done the 
same thing for any guest but the young 
Teddy White, and I doubt if anyone but the 
White of today could keep the two Chous, 
the friend of his youth and the large his- 
torical figure, so sharply in focus. He does 
much the same thing with his patron- 
adversary, Henry Luce. Nothing that I have 
heretofore read or heard about Luce has 
given me to understand the attraction of that 
man, the respect and fondness in which he 
is still held by writers and editors who have 
despised him for his views and for being the 
martinet he was. But White brings the two 
Luces very much alive, and this in a way is 
& greater feat than his handling of the two 
Chous, for he saw and dealt with both Luces 
at the same time, early in his career as 
Luce’s man in China. 

The reporter's quarrels with his editor- 
publisher were hardly of the usual sort. 
Their views on the future of China, which to 
both mean the future of Asia and of the 
United States, were not just different, they 
were diametrically opposed, irreconcilable. 
White, in China, and moving from one bat- 
tlefield to another, felt about our support of 
Chiang Kai-shek as Germany’s General Lu- 
dendorff felt about the Austrian Army in 
World War I: “We are allied to a corpse,” 
White loved China, and so did his employer. 
But Luce, in New York, felt that Chiang 
was the hope of Christian civilization. White 
wrote what he could not help writing. Luce 
turned it over to Whittaker Chambers, who 
put it through his prose grinder and made 
it reflect his and Luce’s views and hopes. 
(White gives some samples of Chambers’s 
rewrites; they are in the worst of Time Inc. 
style, at once trivial and portentous, and do 
not support the view of Chambers as the 
Master of prose that so many people say he 
was.) But then there is the other Luce, the 
man who hungered to know everything about 
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everything, the editor who found and encour- 
aged so many splendid talents, the press lord 
who could abuse his serfs, but who defended 
them against outsiders. 

In China, White filed a dispatch that some- 
how eluded Chiang’s censorship and con- 
tained much that was embarrassing to both 
Chiang and Luce. Mme. Chiang, in this coun- 
try at the time, asked Luce to fire White. Luce 
refused, for him a bold act of lése-majesté. 

To me, the best chapters are those on 
China. This may be because they satisfy so 
much curiosity and help fill what remains an 
immense and troublesome gap in my knowl- 
edge, such as it is, of the time in which White 
and I have lived. It is also, I think, because 
White does so well in capturing his own im- 
pressionable youth. A strange thing happens 
as he ages, About midway in the narrative, he 
moves from the first to the third person, The 
"I" becomes “he,” “the reporter,” “the story- 
teller” and in the manner of Henry Adams, 
“White.” The voice changes but is still 
engaging. 

It changes, I suppose, because White in- 
ceasingly wants to get some distance from 
himself and because his search for history 
becomes more and more his major preoccupa- 
tion. The search turns up a lot that is fas- 
cinating in a great many places. (Among 
other things, the reporter is a first-class 
travel writer.) 

But the quest is unavailing. If this book 
came under the scrutiny of Sir Isaiah Berlin, 
I think he might say that White is a fox try- 
ing to be a hedgehog, a man, the fox, who 
wants to find a unifying vision—the hedge- 
hog’'s determinist certitudes—for the many 
things he knows. This was the way Sir Isaiah 
described Tolstoy, who knew what took place 
in wars but not why wars took place, and 
this seems to be the case with White. He 
wants, as Graham Greene once put it, to find 
some kind of order in the chaos of experience. 
He would like a system, some kind of concep- 
tual framework, for the events he has wit- 
nessed and described. I hope he never finds 
one. Life gets flattened and drained of color 
and excitement in systems and conceptual 
frameworks. There is nothing flat about life 
in these pages.@ 


THE ROTH-KEMP BILL 


@® Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. .President, I 
have become a cosponsor of S. 1860 the 
so-called Roth-Kemp bill. I have sup- 
ported more modest tax cuts in 1975, 
1976, and 1977. I believe more substantial 
reductions in individual income tax rates 
over a period of 3 years are appropriate 
at this time. 

This measure would reduce individual 
income taxes over a period of 3 years 
as follows: 


Impact of the Tar Reduction Act on family 
4 


$120 
446 
917 

1, 330 
1, 745 
2, 180 
3, 150 
4, 232 
5, 464 
6, 848 


The bill would also increase the small 
business corporate exemption from $50,- 
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000 to $100,000 and reduce corporate 
rates from 48 percent to 45 percent. 

Three principal reasons motivate my 
cosponsorship of this measure. 

First, inflation actually increases tax 
rates from year to year, on the same 
amount of purchasing power. Today’s 
$20,000 may equal yesteryear’s $10,000 
in purchasing power but the Govern- 
ment extracts a much larger percentage 
of today’s $20,000. The only way to 
achieve some stability in taxes in real 
terms is to reduce the rate. 

Second, I believe this tax cut will 
give substantial incentives to work, save, 
and invest. Taxes today are so high as 
to begin to stifle incentive and slow real 
growth. 

Finally, I believe that if we are to re- 
duce inflation, we must cut spending. 
In the final analysis a tax cut may be 
the only effective way to cut spending. 

One of the attractive features of this 
bill is its three-step, 3-year phase-in in 
the tax cuts. This should allow time to 
cut spending during the interim to avoid 
larger deficits. We should remain flexi- 
ble as to the exact details of the plan, 
however, in order to meet changing eco- 
nomic circumstances.® 


THE PALESTINIAN ISSUE 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the most complicated aspects of the 
Middle East crisis is the role of the 
Palestinians. : 

Mr. Ihsan Hijazi has dissected the 
various strains of the Palestinian groups. 

I ask that his article in yesterday's 
New York Times be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

P.L.O. SEEKS New STRATEGY BUT Not YET A 
NEW LEADER 
(By Ihsan Hijazi) 

BEIRUT, LEBANON.—The Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization is in the throes of signifi- 
cant changes to deal with increasing pres- 
sure from Israel, disunity in its own ranks 
and its exclusion from negotiations on a 
Middle East settlement. 

The shifts and strains were violently ap- 
parent last week as Palestinian guerrillas 
struck again in Israel and engaged in a terror 
war with Iraqi agents in London, Paris, 
Karachi, Islamabad and Beirut. Bassam Abu 
Sharif, spokesman for the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, one of the more 
hardline Palestinian groups, warned that the 
fighting, if not checked, could lead to a 
“Palestinian civil war.” 

Yasir Arafat, the chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, is equally preoc- 
cupied with the unsettled situation in Leba- 
non, the guerrillas’ base since their expulsion 
from Jordan eight years ago. Maronite Chris- 
tians, whom Mr. Arafat calls Israel’s 
“friends,” would like to eliminate the Pales- 
tinian presence in Lebanon: This was one 
of their principal aims in the Lebanon civil 
war. 

Mr. Arafat, who launched the guerrilla 
struggle 13 years ago when he founded the 
mainstream group, Al Fatah, now speaks 
of a joint conspiracy by Israel and the 
United States to root out the Palestinian na- 
tionalist movement. He has set out to 
strengthen his organization's ties with other 
powers, notably the Soviet Union and Cuba. 

During a visit to Havana last month to 
attend the Socialist-sponsored llth World 
Youth Festival, he told a news conference 
that Zbigniew Brzezinski, President Carter's 
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National Security Adviser, tried to intimi- 
date the Palestinians late last year with the 
remark “Bye bye, P.L.O.” That threat ma- 
terialized, the guerrilla leader charged, in 
March when Israel, in retaliation for a Fatah 
raid near Tel Aviv, invaded southern 
Lebanon. 

Israeli generals said the attack, which 
drove the guerrillas from the border area, 
destroyed the Palestinians’ infrastructure. 
But Western diplomatic sources said that in 
military terms, the attack Only put a dent in 
the movement. Between 5,000 and 6,000 guer- 
rillas are now stationed in a 20-mile-deep en- 
clave north of the Litani River. The arms 
they lost during the invasion have been 
more than replaced. 

Nevertheless, the presence south of the 
Litani of 6,000 United Nations soldiers—and 
of Israeli-supported Christians along the 
border—figured in the Arafat organization’s 
decision to discontinue raids from south 
Lebanon. The guerrillas prefer United Na- 
tions troops in the vicinity to the Israeli 
Army, and they would not like to provide a 
justification for another Israel invasion. 

Partly for the same reason, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization has stayed out of 
the current fighting between Syrian troops 
and Maronite Christians in Beirut even 
though the Christians last week began shell- 
ing the main Palestinian camp of Sabra and 
neighboring Moslem quarters. 

A total of 400,000 Palestinians live in 
Lebanon, a country the size of Connecticut. 
One third of them are in 14 camps, which 
are controlled by the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and are sanctuaries for the 
guerrillas. 

Yet, according to Palestinian sources, the 
organization has decided to switch the brunt 
of guerrilla action from Lebanon to the West 
Bank of the Jordan River, the Gaza Strip and 
Israel proper by stimulating resistance to 
Israeli occupation in the West Bank and 
Gaza, and operating from the East Bank of 
the Jordan. 

The Liberation Organization has defied 
King Hussein's prohibition on guerrilla use 
of his territory. It has sent raiders to attack 
Israeli targets in the Jordan Valley. The last 
such assault, against the kibbutz of Mehola, 
took place on June 12. 

The monarch’s opposition to a guerrilla 
return is only one difficulty facing the orga- 
nization and Mr. Arafat. Although he has 
submitted a blueprint for military unity of 
all guerrilla groups, five factions have in- 
sisted that political differences must be re- 
solved first. 

Four of these groups form the so-called 
rejection front. They oppose Mr. Arafat's call 
for the creation of a mini-Palestinian state 
in the West Bank and Gaza and insist on 
the “liberation” of all Palestine and the 
elimination of the state of Israel. They are 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, the Arab Liberation Front, the 
Palestine Liberation Front and the Popular 
Struggle Front. The fifth faction, the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, though not a member of the rejec- 
tionist bloc, has made common cause with it. 

The open warfare between Fatah and Iraq 
has had serious repercussions inside guerrilla 
ranks. The friction has been worst between 
Fatah and the newly established Palestine 
Liberation Front, which is said to be a 
staunch supporter of the Baghdad regime. 
As many as 20 people were killed in recent 
clashes between the two factions at the 
Palestinian camp of Baddawi near the north- 
ern Lebanese town of Tripoli. 

The movement, of course, has survived 
many splits and inter-Arab rifts in the past 
and Palestinians insist that it will survive 
this one. Similarly, Mr. Arafat, despite the 
criticism leveled at him by some Palestinans, 
remains their most widely accepted leader, 
His popularity is most apparent when he 
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visits the camps. Crowds quickly gather to 
greet and touch him. 

Other guerrilla leaders have considerable 
popularity, too. Mr. Arafat's second-in-com- 
mand, Salah Khalaf, better known by his 
nom de guerre, Abu Iyad, has a large follow- 
ing within Fatah and is Mr. Arafat's heir- 
apparent. Another rising star within Fatah 
is Abu Saleh, who is often described as the 
ideologue of the organization, 

George Habash, the secretary-general of 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, also heads the rejection front. He 
is respected in most guerrilla ranks and com- 
mands a pan-Arab following as the founder 
of the Arab Nationalist Movement, which he 
created when he was studying pediatrics at 
the American University of Bierut. 

A man who believes in wider relations 
between the guerrilla movement and world 
leftist organizations is Nayef Hawatweh, the 
leader of the Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine. He and his group enjoy 
the closest relationship with the Russian 
Communist Party. 

Ahmed Jebril, chief of the P.F.L.P. General 
Command, is a military strategist and a re- 
puted expert in guerrilla warfare. Like Dr. 
Habash and Mr. Hawatweh, he believes that 
armed struggle is the only means for re- 
gaining Palestinian rights. 

Another prominent guerrilla leader is 
Zuheir Mohsin, the leader of a pro-Syrian 
faction, As-Saiqa and head of the military 
department of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 


APPOINTMENT OF STANFORD G. 
ROSS AS COMMISSIONER OF SO- 
CIAL SECURITY 


@® Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I 


strongly support the administration’s 
choice of Stanford G. Ross as commis- 
sioner of social security. 

It is essential that social security—a 


system that touches the lives of almost 
every American family—have effective 
and intelligent leadership. 

Stan Ross is exceptionally well quali- 
fied to assume the chief post in the So- 
cial Security Administration. 

He brings to his new position a dis- 
tinguished and respected record in pub- 
lic and private life, including: 

Chairman of the present Advisory 
Council on Social Security; 

A skillful Government administrator; 

An experienced adviser; and 

A renowned authority in tax and ad- 
ministrative law. 

Ross, I am convinced, will be a credit 
to the Social Security Administration. I 
wish him success in his new and chal- 
lenging assignment. 

Mr. President, I commend this ap- 
pointment highly, and ask that a biog- 
raphy of Stan Ross be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The biography follows: 

BIOGRAPHY OF STANFORD G. Ross 

Stanford G. Ross is a member of the law 
firm of Caplin & Drysdale, Washington, D. C. 
He has engaged in the practice of law since 
1969, specializing in Federal tax law and 
administrative law. He is currently serving 
as Chairman of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security. 


During 1968-1969, Mr. Ross was General 
Counsel of the Department of Transporta- 
tion. As chief legal officer, he was responsible 
for legal matters involving highways, rail- 
roads, aviation, urban problems and overall 
transportation policies and programs of the 
Department. He served on the advisory com- 
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mittee of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development for the urban property 
insurance program, 

During 1967-1968, Mr. Ross was a White 
House staff assistant working on domestic 
programs principally in the economic, busi- 
ness, and labor areas. He served as con- 
sultant to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and as Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Advisory Panel on Insurance in Riot- 
Affected Areas (The National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders). 

Prior to coming to Washington in 1967, 
Mr. Ross was a Professor of Law at New 
York University, and practiced law in New 
York City. He served as a consultant to the 
United States Treasury Department and on 
the Advisory Committee on Tax Administra- 
tion for the City of New York. Formerly, 
Mr. Ross was Assistant Tax Legislative Coun- 
sel, United States Treasury Department, 
1961-1963, where he worked on the Revenue 
Acts of 1962 and 1964. 

Born in St, Louis, Missouri, in 1931, Mr. 
Ross attended Washington University in St. 
Louis where he received his A.B, degree with 
honors in 1953. He graduated magna cum 
laude in 1956 from Harvard Law School 
where he was an Editor of the Law Review. 
He is admitted to the District of Columbia, 
California and New York Bars. 

Mr. Ross is a member of the Federal and 
American Bar Associations and the Inter- 
national Fiscal Association. He has taught 
tax law courses at the New York University 
and Harvard Law Schools and has written 
and lectured frequently on taxation sub- 
jects. He has also served as a consultant 
on international tax matters to the United 
Nations. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES FIGHTS 
FOR FREEDOM 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s New York Times carries an in- 
teresting editorial account on the jailing 
of Times journalist M. A. Farber. 

I think it is important for all of us to 
understand that Mr. Farber and his asso- 
ciates at the New York Times are waging 
a fight that is in the interest of all of us 
who believe in an unfettered press and in 
freedom of communication. 

I ask that the Times editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Our MAN IN JAIL 


Our colleague, M. A. Farber, sits in jail be- 
cause the courts feel their prerogatives and 
procedures take precedence over a full airing 
of his urgent constitutional case. He must 
remain behind bars indefinitely—while he 
and The Times are also fined heavily—be- 
cause he wrote about some mysterious deaths 
in a New Jersey hospital a decade after they 
occurred and refuses to disclose to the mur- 
der trial that ensued who told him what and 
when. The New Jersey courts deny a stay of 
sentence unless his confidential files are re- 
vealed to them in private—which would be- 
tray his case even if his argument later pre- 
vailed. Two Supreme Court justices refuse to 
second-guess their New Jersey brethren and 
are divided on the merits. 

The loss of this case on the merits would 
be a serious blow to all news gathering. The 
present trial by nights in jail is itself a dan- 
gerous infringement on the freedom to pub- 
lish. Mr. Farber is the victim of extraordinary 
insensitivity. 

He and The Times seek desperately to plead 
that we cannot do the work that the commu- 
nity should prize the most if we are forced 
to reveal our informants and confidential 
notes. We contend that the First Amend- 
ment’s protection of the press extends to 
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the gathering as well as the printing of 
news. Frightened, threatened or embarrassed 
sources daily offer our reporters fact, confes- 
sion, rumor or accusation on condition that 
their identity remain secret. To betray one 
such source would jeopardize all. To have to 
protect such a source at such great cost al- 
ready jeopardizes others. How many reporters 
will be trusted to choose jail? How many 
newspapers can afford such fines and fees? 

Ironically these questions are explicitly 
recognized in a New Jersey law that gives 
& reporter the “privilege to refuse to dis- 
close” to any legal forum both his sources 
and "any news or information obtained in 
the course of pursuing his professional dut- 
ies.” Yet the devilish circumstances of this 
case has left no time for fair hearing. It is not, 
as often before, a prosecutor but a defendant 
who seeks the files, claiming that he cannot 
prove a frame-up without them. The trial 
judge thinks it arrogant that The Times will 
not let him see the file and wants to break 
Mr. Farber’s will. Mr. Farber thinks betrayal 
to a judge is still betrayal. Most judges seem 
to feel that the longer the reporter walks 
free the greater the affront to a court. We 
feel with Mr. Farber that the longer he sits 
in jail the greater the damage to the First 
Amendment. But the New Jersey Appellate 
Division won't hear the case until next 
month and the Supreme Court is in recess 
until fall, 

Some think a newspaper is once again set- 
ting itself "above the law,” invoking rights 
unavailable to others. Even Justice White, 
who now denies a stay, acknowledged in the 
past, however, that betraying confidences 
imposes a “consequential” burden on news 
gathering. But he demands to know how 
many informants would fall silent if a few 
are occasionally betrayed and we despair of 
satisfying him, Justice Powell, whose swing 
vote produced a 5-to-4 decision against 
reporters in a similar case six years ago, ack- 
knowledged that they had a constitutional 
right to refuse information in other circum- 
stances and promised that the “courts will 
be available” if too broad or tenuous a re- 
quest is made. He did not say what to do in 
recess. 

From the minority in that case comes the 
essence of our response. “It is obvious that 
informants are necessary to the news-gather- 
ing process as we know it today,” wrote Jus- 
tice Stewart. “If it is to perform its constitu- 
tional mission, the press must do far more 
than merely print public statements or pub- 
lish prepared handouts . .. The First Amend- 
ment concern must not be with the motives 
of any particular news source, but rather 
with the conditions in which informants of 
all shades of the spectrum may make infor- 
mation available through the press to the 
public.” 

And the much-missed Justice Douglas 
wrote: “The press has a preferred position 
in our constitutional scheme not to enable 
it to make money, not to set newsmen apart 
to the public’s right to know.” If Mr. Farber 
as a favored class, but to bring fulfillment 
will hang on, it is worth the fight.e 


REMARKS OF SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY 


@ Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, this week 
the Subcommittee on the Constitution, 
which I chair, has been holding hearings 
on Senate Joint Resolution 134, a resolu- 
tion to extend the ratification deadline 
for the equal rights amendment. One 


person who has been following this fight 
for equality with great interest is Dr. 


Susan B, Anthony, the grand-niece of 
the famous feminist leader after whom 
she was named, Dr. Anthony is a profes- 
sor at the University of Notre Dame, in 
my home State of Indiana, and I am very 
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proud to count her among my constitu- 


ents. 

I would like to submit for the RECORD, 
Mr. President, a statement made recent- 
ly by Dr. Anthony, in which she puts for- 
ward most eloquently the continued 
timeliness of the equal rights amend- 
ment. I ask that this statement be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

COMMENTS BY Dr. SUSAN B. ANTHONY 

Galatians 3:28 “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there 
is neither male nor female; for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus." 

The spirit of equality coming from the 
Spirit of God is right here on Capitol Hill 
where our ancestors began the legislative 
fight for woman suffrage 109 years ago fol- 
lowing their first demand for equality 130 
years ago at Seneca Falls. 

It took Aunt Susan and the other feminists 
72 years to win suffrage, from 1848 to 1920. 
It has taken another 55 years to get the Equal 
Rights Amendment through the House and 
Senate and ratified by 35 out of the needed 
38 states, 

What then are a few more years in this 
venerable and honorable battle—that we pe- 
tition for today? The extension is little con- 
trasted to the 130 years, or the 202 years if 
we go back to Abigail Adams original plea for 
remembering us. 

And going back even further in our Judeo- 
Christian roots we know that there is neith- 
er male or female. 

Let us leave no prayer unprayed, no forum 
uncovered, no legislator unvisited until we 
gain the equality promised us of old. 

Let us say again and again as Aunt Susan 
said, though dying without realizing her life- 
time goal... 

Failure is impossible! @ 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


© Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished European diplomatic cor- 
respondent for the New York Times, 
Flora Lewis, has written an excellent 
summary of current issues in the Middle 
East. 

I ask that Ms. Lewis’ piece in yester- 
day’s New York Times be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 


TERRITORY AND TEMPERAMENT THWART A 
MIDDLE EAST PEACE 


(By Flora Lewis) 


JerusaLeEM.—Hopes for peace in the Mid- 
dle East soared dramatically high last No- 
vember when Egyptian President Anwar el- 
Sadat suddenly flew to Jerusalem, But since 
that dazzling ascent, there has been a stage- 
by-stage decline, from the early face-to-face 
conferences of Mr. Sadat and Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin, through bilateral negotia- 
ting committees to triangular meetings under 
United States sponsorship. Now it’s back to 
where it started, with a harassed American 
Secretary of State shuttling between capitals. 

The reasons for the failure of the unprece- 
dented peace initiative, and indeed the ques- 
tion of whether or not there has been a fail- 
ure, are a part of the controversy now, not 
just between two sides but among the variety 
of groups and interests drawn into the Mid- 
dle East conflict, For Baghdad, for example, 
cancellation of this week's scheduled Israeli- 
Egyptian ministerial session is taken as proof 
that Mr. Sadat’s effort has collapsed and that 
a return to a united and militant Arab front 
against Israel is the only alternative. 

But history’s clock doesn’t run backward. 
Two things have emerged from the smoky 
turbulence of rhetoric. One is a new aware- 
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ness of precisely what Israel and Egypt mean 
by “concessions,” which each claims to have 
offered and to have been refused so much as 
a glimpse of by the other. The second is that, 
despite mutual recriminations, a certain 
common interest in moving toward peace has 
been identified and a stake established in 
what has come to be called “keeping up the 
momentum.” 

For now, the two sides haye reverted to 
trying to persuade the United States to put 
pressure on the other. While it is certainly 
a setback to have them addressing Washing- 
ton once more instead of each other, it isn’t 
an abrupt end to the idea of negotiation. 
Coming maneuvers, whatever the appear- 
ances are bound to take place against the 
backdrop of those tactics. But in the mean- 
while, the appearances seem to have diverted 
attention from the stubborn issues which 
are sometimes expressed with churlish blunt- 
ness, sometimes with deceptive suavity, to 
the two extravagant personalities at the 
center of the exchange. 

Neither President Sadat nor Prime Min- 
ister Begin ever was in a position simply to 
choose peace. They have, however, brought 
forward some new definitions, Mr. Sadat has 
said quite clearly that for him, Egypt’s con- 
cessions are the offer of full-fledged peace and 
military arrangements to bolster Israel’s 
security, and in return the Israeli conces- 
sions must be territory. When Mr. Begin re- 
plied “not one grain of sand without conces- 
sions,” he, too, was speaking of territory. It 
is a striking irony of history that at the time 
when Israel's most important Arab opponent 
at last offers peace, the leader of Israel should 
be a man dedicated to the Biblical concept 
of the holiness of land. 

But whatever the motives, the exchanges 
have shown once again that the key to the 
Arab-Israeli dispute remains rival claims to 
live on more or less the same land. The per- 
sonalities have, certainly, made a difference. 
It would be hard to imagine anyone else 
undertaking Mr. Sadat’s lone gesture. Per- 
haps he overestimated his ability to bring 
moderate Arab leaders along to back his 
views, but subsequent events have shown 
he did not underestimate his need to main- 
tain somehow a position as spokesman for 
Arab as well as exclusively Egyptian inter- 
ests. Perhaps he overestimated United States 
willingness and ability to extract territory 
from Israel once Washington became con- 
vinced of Egypt’s sincerity. Subsequent 
events have shown he did underestimate the 
Israeli public’s deep-rooted caution. 

It is another irony that when the leader 
of Egypt felt he was making a giant leap 
toward practical bargaining, the leader of 
the traditionally outspoken, action-tuned 
Israelis should be a man of the word who de- 
lights in scoring debating points. It is not 
surprising that Mr. Sadat felt more at ease 
with Defense Minister Ezer Weizman, a tough 
military man, or with opposition leader 
Shimon Peres, a veteran organization politi- 
cian. Both of them are perfectly capable of 
the rough give-and-take of public life. But 
neither would have thought to taunt Mr, 
Sadat, as Mr. Begin did when the Egyptian 
President failed to respond with a quick wel- 
come to Mr. Begin's recent offer to visit 
Cairo. 

The two leaders have managed to get un- 
der each other's skin. Nothing Mr. Sadat 
might say could have irritated Mr. Begin 
more than the suggestion that a foreign 
leader should go behind his back and break 
up the intricate coalition Government built 
with such detailed care. Nothing Mr, Begin 
might say could have irritated Mr. Sadat 
more than the suggestion that an Arab lead- 
er was asking for “baksheesh,” a quick 
sweetener in the form of Egyptian enclaves 
in Sinai to bend his will on more important 
issues. 

Despite all this, each leader remains a 
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valid expression of his country’s dominant 
hopes and fears. Both have weaknesses on 
the home front; the vulnerable spots are 
beyond the reach of the other. Their broken 
minuet is another example of the inextri- 
cable way personalities and basic currents 
interact in history. Decisive steps require 
a conjunction of people and circumstance. 
It has not come about. 

Now what? Mr. Begin, unwilling to face 
the central question of the future of the 
West Bank, which Mr. Sadat cannot himself 
negotiate, is suggesting a retreat from the 
idea of a comprehensive settlement to 
another partial agreement with Egypt. It 
amounts to less than a full peace treaty in 
return for less than all of the Sinai. That is 
not likely to tempt Mr. Sadat, since it would 
open him again to charges from other Arabs 
that he had given up their greatest leverage 
—the threat of war. But neither side is 
likely to fall back on the idea of a return 
to Geneva, now seen as a thin disguise for 
renouncing real negotiations. 

For the moment, both will be looking 
to Washington. Washington will be looking 
for something to entice Israel and Egypt 
back to confront what has always been the 
hard core of the problem—who holds the 
land and determines the fate of its peo- 
ple. On the face of it, there is no visible solu- 
tion. But in the Middle East, there is always 
something unexpected which changes the 
form of the question and busies the diplo- 
mats.@ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, earlier 
this year I spoke about the growing con- 
cern over the decline of the U.S. Navy 
and the possible ramifications of such a 
decline. One area where the decline will 
have an obvious impact was brought out, 
that being control of the sealanes that is 
so vital to the security of the United 
States and our allies in Europe. This de- 
cline in naval power can be linked to the 
problems that the United States now 
faces in southern Africa. While we here 
in the Congress debate the prospects of 
which group will rule the nations of 
Rhodesia and South Africa when they 
switch to majority rule, the Soviets and 
their Cuban puppets have made deep in- 
roads into the southern area of Africa. 

I am concerned about the Soviet- 
Cuban activity in Africa. We sat com- 
placently by while they assumed control 
of the Horn of Africa and it now appears 
that we will sit by while they move on 
southern Africa, Ambassador Young has 
told us in his now famous statement that 
the Cubans were a stabilizing infiuence in 
Africa. Will we consider this same pres- 
ence stabilizing in other critical areas of 
the world? 

Mr. President, in the near future we 
will be debating the merits of a Nimitz 
class nuclear carrier once more. While 
this issue seems to pass with ease during 
the consideration of the arms procure- 
ment authorization bill, the rumors were 
that the administration, which opposes 
the construction of a Nimitz class car- 
rier, would fight the concept in the ap- 
propriation stage of the authorization. I 
expect this fight will be critical to the 
security of the United States in the fu- 
ture. A member of my staff had the 
chance to visit with Adm. Isaac Kidd, 
Commander in Chief of Atlantic Fleet 
and also the Supreme Allied Commander 
of NATO Atlantic Fleet, and the message 
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that he left with was that we desperately 
needed another carrier in the Nimitz 
class. To protect the sealanes for the 
shipment of oil and other natural re- 
sources from Africa to the United States 
and then to Europe, it is essential to have 
the adequate naval power projection to 
accomplish this goal. 

In an editorial in the Denver Post on 
July 23, 1978, L. Francis Bouchey ex- 
amines the Cuban threat and the prob- 
lems that it will pose if the United States 
takes no action to correct the situation. 
He alludes to the naval problem by stat- 
ing the following: 

The United States imports most of its 
vitally needed raw materials from nations 
astride the South Atlantic sea lanes. The 
Dominican Republic, Jamaica and Surinam 
provide almost 90 percent of America’s baux- 
ite imports; bauxite is the source of alumi- 
num. Vast amounts of manganese, required 
for steel production, come from Brazil. Tin, 
copper, lead and tungsten are imported from 
Bolivia, Chile, Peru and Venezuela. 

Most immediately endangered are metals 
critical to our defense industry which come 
almost exclusively from Zaire, Rhodesia, 
Zambia and South Africa. 


It becomes evident that the United 
States is dependent upon control of the 
sealanes if we are going to be able to 
maintain a viable deterrent to the Soviet 
threat. Cuba is now so intertwined with 
the Soviet machine that they also consti- 
tute a threat from within the Western 
Hemisphere. 

What action has the current adminis- 
tration taken concerning this threat? 
Recent testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-American Affairs of the 
House International Relations Commit- 
tee by Lt. Gen. Gordon Sumner, Jr. 
(USA-Ret.) outlines the course of the 
Carter administration. At that time Gen- 
eral Sumner testified: 

Under the guise of human rights, a small 
group of radical policymakers led by Mr. Rob- 
ert Pastor of the National Security Council, 
Dr. Brady Tyson of Ambassador Young’s staff, 
Asst. Sec. of State Pat Derlan and Deputy 
Asst. Sec. Mark Schneider have, in effect, 
gravely damaged our security in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

General Sumner concluded by testi- 
fying about a document that Mr. Pastor 
and Mark Schneider both had a hand in 
preparing, “The Southern Connection: 
Recommendations for a New Approach 
to Inter-American Relations,” which 
was prepared under the direction of the 
Institute for Policy Studies. General 
Sumner called this document to the at- 
tention of the subcommittee because of 
the striking similarity it has to the cur- 
rent administration's policy. The docu- 
ment was summarized by General Sum- 
ner by the following: 

1. Its central theme is that “Apart from 
dropping paternalistic attitudes and prac- 
tices, the new thrust of U.S. policy in Latin 
America should be to support the ideolog- 
ically diverse and experimental approaches 
to development that are gaining support 
around the world. Underlying this recogni- 
tion and response must be the acceptance of 
ideological pluralism in both economic and 
political affairs." Not once is it suggested or 
even implied that Communism or Commu- 
nist expansion might represent a threat to 
freedom, human rights or the peace and se- 
curity of North and South America. 
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2. Specific recommendations included a) 
abandonment of the U.S. Canal in Panama, 
b) normalization of relations with Cuba, c) 
abandonment of the long standing special 
relationships between the U.S. and Latin 
America, and d) making the Caribbean what 
is called “a testing ground for idelogical 
pluralism” where the U.S. supports “alter- 
native models of development.” 


Mr. President, this document was pre- 
pared in February 1977, and has ap- 
parently become a blueprint for our pol- 
icy towards Latin America and in par- 
ticular, Cuba. This type of policy is not 
in the best interest of the United States 
and must be reversed. Men like General 
Sumner have tried to speak out, only to 
be silenced by the Carter administration. 
It was for this reason that General Sum- 
ner waited until he had retired to sound 
the alarm, not wanting to suffer the 
same fate as General Singlaub. Cuban 
intervention in Africa can only lead to 
Cuban participation in bringing Soviet 
influence into Latin America. I can see no 
scenario that would make this type of 
activity acceptable to the United States. 

Mr. President, I think that Mr. 
Bouchey has written an extremely in- 
cisive editorial on this issue. Its ramifica- 
tions are many, and extend into many 
arenas of debate. For this reason I ask 
that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

DANGER ON THE SOUTHERN FLANK 

A close look at Africa reveals a clear geo- 
political pattern and three important objec- 
tives for the Cuban-Soviet Axis: (1) control 
of oil routes, (2) domination of the mineral 
wealth of the African subcontinent, (3) mili- 
tary and political penetration of South 
America. 

If successful, Soviet-Cuban initiatives will 
change the face of international politics for 
the rest of this century. The Soviet Union 
realizes that the greatest potential weakness 
of the industrial West is an almost insatiable 
demand for raw materials, particularly oil 
and rare metals not found in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Moreover, the very life lines of the Western 
economy are the sea lanes around Africa and 
the South Atlantic trade routes. The United 
States is more dependent upon use of the 
sea than ever before. That is why the growth 
of Soviet naval power is so ominous. The 
U.S. Navy, which had 800 ships on the seas 
before Vietnam, is now down to some 460 
ships. 

By controlling the Horn of Africa or the 
port and fueling facilities along the African 
coast, in Mozambique, Angola and Southwest 
Africa, the Soviet-Cuban alliance could pres- 
sure Western oil supply routes. The Axis 
would seek to control the course of sea traffic 
from the Caribbean to the South Atlantic, in 
areas that are of inestimable importance to 
U.S. and Western European military and eco- 
nomic welfare. Meanwhile, Soviet strategic 
power in the Caribbean, in the form of a sub- 
marine or missile force, could effectively 
neutralize the United States to the north, 
creating a protective nuclear shield or buffer 
for Cuban guerrilla activities to the south, 
along the West African and South American 
coasts, and in Central America. 

Cuba’s armed forces are now larger and 
more formidable than those of her much 
larger Latin American neighbors—even larger 
than the military forces of Mexico, Vene- 
zuela and possibly Brazil. 

The United States cannot tolerate such So- 
viet power on its southern flank. Reasons 
for counter-action go beyond the military 
problem of proximity. 
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The United States imports most of its vi- 
tally needed raw materials from nations 
astride the South Atlantic sea lanes. The 
Dominican Republic, Jamaica and Surinam 
provide almost 90 percent of America’s baux- 
ite imports; bauxite is the source for alumi- 
num. Vast amounts of manganese, required 
for steel production, come from Brazil. Tin, 
copper, lead and tungsten are imported from 
Bolivia, Chile, Peru and Venezuela. 

Most immediately endangered are metals 
critical to our defense industry which come 
almost exclusively from Zaire, Rhodesia, 
Zambia and South Africa, 

The Council for Inter-American Security 
has learned from highly placed defense in- 
dustry sources that by the end of 1978, the 
United States will have “only a trickle” of 
cobalt and chromium to put into U.S. de- 
fense-industry pipelines for the manufacture 
of military jet engines. And that includes 
the F-16, which is a cornerstone of the U.S. 
claim to military equality with Russia. 

Cuban troops in league with and directed 
by Soviet and East German strategists in 
Africa are operating in a wide movement that 
aims ultimately at taking all of sub-equa- 
torial Africa into an anti-U.S. sphere. A first 
step was support of anti-Western forces in 
Angola. In the most recent attack on Zaire, 
Katanga exiles trained or led by Cubans and 
East Germans did the actual fighting. East 
Germany's Africa Corps now numbers 4,500 
soldiers and an equal number of security offl- 
cers (secret police) and technical specialists. 

Soviet horizons expanded in the wake of 
Watergate and American defeat in Vietnam, 
Southern Africa presented the opportunity 
when Portuguese colonialism collapsed. Un- 
able to rally the support of non-Communist 
elements in the newly independent Angola, 
the United States stood idly by while the 
Soviets ferried Cuban surrogates to Angola 
to defend and maintain a pro-Soviet govern- 
ment opposed by the Angolan majority. 

The Communist threat in the southern 
hemisphere became a reality because of tre- 
mendous Soviet investment in naval and 
merchant forces: The Soviet-Cuban push in 
Ethiopia, South Yemen and Angola was pos- 
sible only because ships could bring in tanks, 
missiles and other supplies used by their 
troops and clients in those areas. And it all 
came to pass in the days of detente. 

[This analysis is by the executive vice 
president of the Council for inter-American 
Security.] @ 


LAW OF THE SEA CONFERENCE 
STALEMATED 


@® Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, many 
Senators have been following the prog- 
ress of the negotiations in the Third 
United Nations Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence. I have been particularly concerned 
about those aspects of the conference 
dealing with deep seabed mining. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the U.S. delegation is prepared to 
surrender significant national interest 
in the recovery of minerals from the 
deep ocean floor. Last week, Senator 
HANSEN and I wrote to Ambassador 
Richardson expressing our concerns. I 
ask that a copy of the letter be printed 
in the Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The letter follows: 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1978. 
Hon. ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 
Ambassador at Large, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. AMBASSADOR: S. 2053, the Deep 
Seabed Mineral Resources Act, has been or- 
dered reported by the Senate Energy and 
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Natural Resources Committee and is now 
pending before the Senate Commerce, Sci- 
ence and Transportation Committee. The 
House of Representatives recently passed a 
similar bill. Since it is likely the Senate will 
consider this legislation sometime this sum- 
mer, we have been keenly interested in the 
progress of negotiations in the Third United 
Nations Law of the Sea Conference, par- 
ticularly those in Committee One bearing 
on formulation of a new legal regime for 
the deep seabed. 

We fully appreciate the complexity of your 
assignment. Defining the national interest 
relating to UNCLOS negotiations is in it- 
self an extraordinarily difficult exercise, 
quite apart from the problems inherent in 
carrying forward discussions with other 160 
delegations each with its own constellation 
of national interests in maritime law. We 
can understand the need to balance and 
weigh these many considerations in arriving 
at the United States position on any given 
issue. The U.S. delegation under your lead- 
ership has achieved impressive gains in some 
areas. For these achievements you are to 
be congratulated. 

However, the trend in Committee One 
negotiations appears less than promising. 
Last September you testified before Congress 
that there were a number of key features of 
the Informal Comprehensive Negotiating 
Text (ICNT) produced at the Sixth UNCLOS 
Session which were “fundamentally unac- 
ceptable” to the United States and you 
itemized those unacceptable provisions. Un- 
fortunately, the Seventh UNCLOS Session 
held at Geneva appears to have yielded little 
progress in satisfactorily modifying these 
unacceptable provisions of the IOCNT. 


Spokesmen for the U.S. ocean mining in- 
dustry have voiced serious doubts about the 
ability to proceed to commercial recovery of 
manganese nodules under terms and con- 
ditions of the ICNT. After the Geneva Ses- 
sion, & joint statement representing the 
views of Belgian, British, Canadian, Dutch, 


French, German, Japanese and United States 
ocean mining companies said that “the draft 
treaty texts resulting from the Seventh Ses- 
sion did not significantly improve the previ- 
ous draft treaty proposal (ICNT) which was 
considered to be ‘fundamentally unaccepta- 
ble’—in some cases the new texts were 
worse,” 

As we understand it, the ICNT would 
(among other things) impose what amounts 
to the mandatory transfer of technology from 
private firms who have invested many mil- 
lions of dollars in development, to a compet- 
ing international seabed authority; would 
unduly limit the production of minerals with 
no comparable restraint upon production by 
the authority; would severely restrict the 
number of available mine sites for U.S. ocean 
mining firms; would allow no meaningful 
review of authority decisions denying con- 
tracts to U.S. ocean mining firms; and would 
establish a 20-year termination process which 
would inhibit entry by new U.S. firms into 
ocean mining activity. 

We are deeply concerned that our legiti- 
mate seabed mining rights are being traded 
away in the treaty negotiations. We under- 
stand you have stated in more than one 
forum that (in effect) the United Nations 
Moratorium Resolution of 1969 (G.A. Res. 
2574D XXIX) declaring the resources of the 
deep seabed to be the Common Heritage of 
Mankind and off-limits to exploitation has 
all but nullified the traditional high seas 
freedoms under which U.S. ocean mining 
firms have always assumed their right in in- 
ternational law to engage in the commer- 
cial recovery of manganese nodules. To illus- 
trate this point, you are said to have com- 
pared the current United States position in 
Committee One with a hypothetical multi- 
national corporation dickering with the Gov- 
ernment of Indonesia for off-shore drilling 
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rights. It seems to us in so doing you are 
implicitly acknowledging ownership and con- 
trol of the deep seabed by an international 
community dominated by a Third World 
majority which is unfriendly to U.S. ocean 
mining rights and interests. 

The implications of this position are most 
disquieting. There are several reasons for our 
uneasiness, First, the United States has never, 
either formally or informally, recognized the 
U.N. Moratorium Resolution as carrying the 
force and effect of international law. In fact, 
in May, 1970, the President said “I do not 
believe it either necessary or desirable to try 
to halt exploration and exploitation of the 
seabed beyond a depth of 200 meters during 
the (treaty) negotiating process”. U.S. nego- 
tiators have consistently adopted this atti- 
tude ever since that time. Second, deep sea- 
bed mining legislation now moving through 
Congress (as well as similar bills introduced 
in prior Congresses) strongly. asserts the 
right of ocean mining firms to proceed to 
commercial development under existing high 
seas freedoms, pending completion of UN 
CLOS negotiations and ratification of a law 
of the sea treaty by the Senate. Third, until 
such time as the term Common Heritage of 
Mankind has been given legal definition by 
a treaty ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate, its legal application to U.S. citizens is 
inevitably subject to conflicting and ambigu- 
ous interpretation. 

Fourth, in our view the moratorium on 
seabed mining contained in the U.N. Reso- 
lution of 1969 cannot prevent seabed devel- 
opment unless control of the seabed has 
been acquired by an international seabed 
authority under terms of a duly ratified law 
of the sea treaty. Fifth, we detect an incon- 
sistency between the United States dele- 
gation’s forthright—and so far successful— 
defense of high seas freedoms of navigation 
for vessels in the Exclusive Economic Zone 
and your apparent relinquishment of high 
seas freedoms for ocean mining activities. 
Sixth, we can see no evidence of a United 
States negotiating “bottom line” in Com- 
mittee One: what you cited as being funda- 
mentally unacceptable to the United States 
in the ICNT before the Geneva Session 
would now appear to be acceptable through 
changes in the text which lack substance. 
Nor are we aware of any straight-forward 
response to the point-by-point criticisms of 
the U.S. negotiating position which have 
been submitted by the ocean mining indus- 
try and other more neutral observers. 

Last October, when you appeared before 
the combined hearing of the Senate Energy 
and Commerce Committees to report on the 
unacceptable terms of the ICNT, you ac- 
curately set forth what is essentially our own 
view of the position the United States 
should adopt in Committee One negotiations. 
We believe the statement you made then is 
worth repeating: 

“What is involved here is the establishing 
of a regime for half the Earth's surface. 
While today’s technology points only to man- 
ganese nodules, there is no telling what lies 
ahead in the future. We simply cannot agree 
to a regime which would unnecessarily in- 
hibit, and perhaps even prevent, deep sea- 
bed development. To do so would make a 
mockery of the Common Heritage of Man- 
kind and reduce to a pitiful trickle the bene- 
fits that could otherwise accrue—not only to 
the entrepreneurs who will risk their capital, 
but also to mankind as a whole, in particular 
the developing countries." 

In light of this statement, and in light 
of our considered opinion that high seas 
freedoms for U.S. ocean industries are not 
impaired by United Nations actions short of 
a duly ratified law of the sea treaty, we 
would respectfully suggest a reassessment of 
the direction and tenor of the United States 
negotiating posture. Moreover, we would sug- 
gest a careful examination of whether or not 
the United States Senate is prepared to ratify 
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a law of the sea treaty containing terms and 
conditions such as those in the ICNT which 
would inhibit and prevent deep seabed devel- 
opment by U.S. firms. We are inclined to 
believe the Senate would not ratify such a 
treaty. 

Would it be possible to provide the Senate, 
prior to the reconvening of the Law of the 
Sea Conference in New York, with a report 
on the “bottom line” United States negoti- 
ating position in Committee One? This could 
be done either in the form of a letter or, if 
you prefer, through your appearance before 
a hearing of the Senate Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

We look forward to your response. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman. 
CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
Ranking Minority Member. 


MANUFACTURED HOUSING 
INDUSTRY 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I stand 
before you today to praise an industry 
that has been until recently ignored as 
as affordable alternative to the high cost 
of housing. I am referring to the manu- 
factured housing industry. Thanks to the 
efforts of the Manufactured Housing In- 
stitute (MHI), on Tuesday, June 20, the 
NBC “Today Show” with an audience 
of millions informed American citizens 
that “the cost of a mobile home is 
roughly half the price of what is called a 
site-built home.” MHI represents the 
modular and mobile home industry in 
the Washington, D.C., area. 

About 8 months ago, Walter L. Ben- 
ning, president of MHI, met with the 
chief executives at NBC. Benning pre- 
sented new photographs of mobile homes 
along with a myriad of documented facts 
on manufactured housing’s future as an 
attractive, affordable alternative to 
high-cost “site-built” housing. Basically, 
Benning wanted NBC “Today” to tell the 
American people what the manufactured 
housing business already knew—that 
their industry is part of the present and 
future answer to the skyrocketing cost of 
housing. 

The “Today Show” mobile home story 
went on to point out that a lot of savings 
and loans and other lending institutions 
are now taking a new look at mobile 
homes and will sometimes give in fact a 
longer-term home mortgage. The reason 
for this new trend on the part of S. & L.'s 
and others is because the majority of 
mobile homes are not ever moved. The 
program stated that the term “mobile” is 
actually a misnomer. Mobile homes are 
“transportable” but not “mobile.” The 
nationally popular television program 
went on to say that mobile homes do not 
automatically depreciate and even have 
contemporary designs that are normally 
found in site-built homes worth $60,000. 
The “Today Show” mobile home seg- 
ment also gave consumers some items 
that they should first check when pur- 
chasing a mobile home; first, go out and 
take a look at the various sites. There 
are approximately 12,000 mobile home 
parks and developments around the 
country; second, find out what the rules 
and regulations are at these sites; and 
third, know specifically if you can resell 
the mobile home on site if it is in a park. 
The TV program recommended that all 
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interested consumers should write MHI 
for its “Quick Facts” pamphlet on the 
mobile home industry: Manufactured 
Housing Institute, 1745 Jefferson Davis 
Highway, Suite 511, Arlington, Va. 
22202.@ 


FELIX ROHATYN 


® Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the years of financial crisis through 
which New York has been passing, no 
citizen has been more valuable to the 
city and State than Mr. Felix Rohatyn. 
As chairman of the Municipal Assistance 
Corp., Mr. Rohatyn has been a tireless 
and extraordinarily effective worker, an 
indispensable adviser and negotiator 
whose talents have left all of us in his 
debt. A recent editorial in the New York 
Daily News speaks for all New Yorkers in 
noting Mr. Rohatyn’s contribution and I 
submit the editorial for the RECORD. 

I should like as well to include in the 
Recorp two recent statements by Mr. 
Rohatyn, an article from Business Week 
entitled “New York City Mirrors the 
United States,” and a column he wrote 
for the New York Times entitled “Indeed, 
the Moral Equivalent of War.” In these 
Mr. Rohatyn gives his views on some of 
the economic problems now facing the 
Nation. I would ask my colleagues to at- 
tend to the views of this extraordinary 
man. 

It is an honor to have him as a con- 
stituent, and a delight to have him as a 
friend. It is to be hoped that his de- 
parture from the chairmanship of the 
Municipal Assistance Corp. marks but a 
well-deserved respite, rather than any 
mere permanent reduction, in his public 
activities. 

The editorial follows: 

A Man For ALL SEASONS 

Nearly all of the pieces of the city’s long- 
term financial plan are in place now. And a 
lot of people can stand up and take a bow. 
But one man deserves more applause than 
the rest as both the architect of the plan 


and the guiding genius behind its realiza- 
tion: 

That man is the redoutable Felix Rohatyn. 

It was Rohatyn who recognized last 
autumn—when others could see that prob- 
lem but not the solution—that the only way 
New York could ever get out of the hole was 
to win long-term federal guarantees for its 
notes and bonds. 

It was a master stroke—but no one 
thought so then. The notion of hinterland 
congressmen voting such unprecedented aid 
ied the Big Apple was dismissed as Felix’s 

olly. 

But the nay-sayers didn’t figure on 
Rohatyn’'s tireless persistence and his extra- 
ordinary skill at political maneuver and 
persuasion. 

Marshaling his arguments with compelling 
logic, he won over one key camp after 
another. Early on he convinced the powers- 
that-be in Treasury and through them, the 
White House, politicians, bankers, and 
union leaders eventually joined the band- 
wagon. 

Rohatyn didn't hesitate to go public when 
he felt he had to, commanding media at- 
tention with that superb gift for phrase- 
making that has made him the joy of news- 
men and the envy of political pros. 

In the end, even the most implacable foes 
were overwhelmed. William Proxmire practi- 
cally sang “I Love New York” on the Senate 
floor during the final vote. 

It was not the first time Felix had gal- 
loped—of course. 
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TO THE CITY’sS RESCUE 


Ever since the crisis-ridden summer of 
1975, he has employed his financial genius 
time and again to keep the city from bank- 
ruptcy. 

He could literally jot billion-dollar fiscal 
plans on the backs of envelopes—and then 
make them work. 

Rohatyn is stepping out now as the city’s 
chief financial surgeon. He will resign next 
month as chairman of Big Mac. But the idea 
that he will be out of action for long is 
unthinkable. 

There are too many big jobs still to be 
done—economic development, to mention 
one. And Felix is too valuable a man to be 
allowed to return quietly to private life. 

He should be kept in public harness—for 
the good of us all. 


NEw YORK CITY MIRRORS THE UNITED STATES 


To many people, the financial morass from 
which New York City is struggling to free 
itself can be explained as a unique case of 
bad management. The extensive evidence for 
that conclusion developed over a long period 
of time; the signs had been identified and 
measured for many years. 

Increasing deficits year after year, papered 
over with accounting gimmicks to allow 
sidestepping politically difficult decisions. 

Increasing reliance on borrowed money to 
finance those deficits, while skimping on 
capital projects, thus causing the dramatic 
deterioration of the city's physical plant. 

Creating greater hidden liabilities in the 
form of unsustainable pensions and debt 
service. 

The flight of jobs in the private sector to 
other regions and abroad, driven out by high 
taxes and low productivity. 

In reviewing this evidence, I find it very 
unsettling these days to see that many of 
the same elements that led New York City 
close to financial catastrophe exist on the 
national level, and on a larger scale. 

High taxes, high wage rates, and reduced 
productivity have driven manufacturing 
jobs out of New York City; in the same way, 
these forces are now driving jobs out of the 
U.S. In steel, radio and television manufac- 
turing, and apparel, we are losing jobs to 
foreign producers. Some of this problem can 
be blamed on direct or indirect subsidies 
paid by foreign governments in violation of 
international agreements. But a big part of 
the problem is simply that we don’t work as 
hard as we used to. Our trade deficit with 
Japan, a country whose energy problem is 
far more severe and serious than our own, 
can really be called a balance-of-work-ethic 
deficit. 


LEGISLATION WITHOUT FORETHOUGHT 


The similarity of the situation in the U.S, 
to that of New York City is alarming. Like 
New York City, the country has not kept up 
its physical plant. A tax system that ignored 
replacement cost has produced a manufac- 
turing establishment with old, high-cost 
facilities. Just as municipal pension costs 
pushed the city of New York to the edge of 
fiscal disaster, Social Security costs and 
unfunded private pension costs are becom- 
ing an increasingly heavy drag on the 
national economy. 

The world noted with disapproval how 
New York City financed its deficits with 
short-term notes and brought itself to the 
brink of bankruptcy. But the U.S. is financ- 
ing its deficits with the shortest-term 
financing that exists—bank deposits of oil- 
producing countries, callable any time, 
enabling the oil producers to hold our bank- 
ing system hostage. 

Just as New York City took actions with- 
out any consideration of the rippling effect 
they would have or any side effects they 
might create, the U.S. is also legislating 
without concern for the consequences. Rent 
controls in New York City, aimed at helping 
one segment of society, have destroyed a 
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large portion of the municipality’s housing 
stock and tax base, and ultimately have im- 
posed a problem on everyone in the city, 
On the federal level, the increases in the 
minimum wage mandated by law will make 
it even more difficult to find private em- 
ployment for minority youths from the 
ghettos, whom the government is striving 
to help. And extension of the investment 
tax credit to cover structures as well as 
machinery, as proposed by President Carter, 
will drive more manufacturing out of the 
older cities at a time when they desperately 
need help to hold on to their manufactur- 
ing plants and the jobs they supply. 

As @ reflection of these circumstances, the 
U.S. economy is now in deep trouble, and 
few people are willing to recognize how 
serious the situation is. The stock market is 
saying it, and the response is, “Stocks are 
cheap." The international currency market 
is saying it, and the response is, “The dol- 
lar is undervalued.” 

It might be worthwhile to admit that may- 
be the markets are right. The U.S. can’t con- 
tinue to spend $45 billion a year for energy 
imports without risking collapse. Similarly, 
the federal budget cannot be balanced just 
by cutting back expenditures. The economy 
needs a sharp stimulus of the private sector 
to increase revenues. We cannot maintain 
totally free trade until we get our house in 
order. And the U.S. cannot continue to 
absorb 1 million illegal immigrants a year 
from Mexico and the Caribbean while un- 
employment remains high. 


STRONG MEDICINE 

In the face of such threats to the U.S., 
the same prescription that has been proposed 
for New York City is the right one for the 
country. The city has been asked to come 
up with a multiyear plan that brings its 
budget into balance, refinances its debt, 
freezes its labor costs, and stimulates it econ- 
omy. 

The same kind of plan for the U.S, would 
have to include such drastic measures as 
these: 

(1) Stimulating the economy through a 
vastly accelerated domestic energy produc- 
tion program, coupled with deeper tax cuts. 

(2) Assisting the financing of the energy 
program by the creation of a government- 
backed energy development bank. The ener- 
gy bank would raise money through the sale 
of long-term, federally guaranteed bonds to 
members of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, thereby recycling their 
ure and stabilizing the monetary situa- 
tion. 

(3) Using the energy bank to direct eco- 
nomic activity that resulted from its invest- 
ments to the more severely impacted areas 
of the country, both urban and rural. 

(4) Limiting oil imports to the present 
level of $45 billion a year, no matter what 
the price per barrel; reducing them gradually 
to $35 billion annually by the end of the 
plan. 

(5) Limiting wage and price increases dur- 
ing the period of the plan to 4% per year. 

(6) Restricting imports of foreign goods 
and outflows of capital to eliminate the 
balance-of-payments gap. 

(7) Exploring the possibilities of setting 
up & common market with Mexico and Can- 
ada along the lines of the European Commu- 
nity. 


(8) Achieving budget balance at the end 
of the plan through the combination of in- 
creased revenues that would come from 
economic activity and reduced government 
expenditures that would derive from the de- 
crease in unemployment rolls. 

Such a program means limitations on free 
trade and a certain amount of protectionism 
for some périod of time. It means an energy 
program geared to vast increases in produc- 
tion, with government funding to speed it 
along. It means wage and price restraints for 
the duration of the plan. 
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Further, limiting oil imports to a net dollar 
figure to protect the currency could result in 
shortages. The program means limiting our 
worldwide economic role and paying more 
attention to our hemisphere. The payoff 
could be a stronger currency increased 
domestic employment. stimulation for our 
economy, and reduction in inflation. 

I realize that such a proposal is politically 
impossible at this time. But just as New 
York City’s leaders finally faced reality and 
did the politically impossible when they were 
faced with serious crisis, the U.S. will also 
do the politically impossible when the situa- 
tion that it is confronted with gets bad 
enough. 

New York City needed a breathing spell 
to get itself turned around. Now the U.S. 
desperately needs a breathing spell to put 
its house in order and negotiate new, lasting 
international trade and monetary structures. 
This cannot be done in an atmosphere of 
continued instability. We have to recognize 
that we are at war—with unemployment, 
with inflation, with racial discrimination, 
with lack of education. We are, moreover, 
losing that war. To win we may have to adopt 
a wartime program consisting of measures 
such as those described above. 


INDEED, “THE MORAL EQUIVALENT OF WAR” 


Two crises of significant dimensions are 
currently facing this country. 

One, the energy crisis, threatens our eco- 
nomic structure and the stability of our cur- 
rency. The second, the urban crisis, threat- 
ens our social and political structure by 
creating a permanent, volatile underclass. 

President Carter has, quite accurately, 
stated that the response to the energy crisis 
is the “moral equivalent of war.” The dis- 
orders during the New York blackout indi- 
cate that a solution of the urban crisis 
should carry the same urgency. Just as 
World War II became the motor force to 
pull the United States out of the Depression, 
so our war on the energy front should be 
used to help resolve the urban crisis. 

Eliminating the social cancer in the 
ghettos of older cities requires both short- 
range relief and long-term therapy. The 
ultimate objective must be to restore tax 
bases and to provide education, protection 
and a civilized environment to the middle 
class as well as a real opportunity for the 
black and Hispanic minorities to come into 
the economic mainstream of society. At pres- 
ent, blacks and Hispanics are culturally, 
educationally and economically condemned 
to second-class citizenship. 

The short-run relief could come from four 
main areas: 

(1) Fiscal relief via Federal assumption 
of local welfare costs as well as nationa) 
health insurance to replace a hopeless Medi- 
care/Medicaid system. 

Any such Federal assumption of welfare 
would obviously be conditioned on states 
like New York getting their benefit levels in 
line with a national standard over a period 
of time. 

(2) Public employment through counter- 
cyclical funds or the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (C.E.T.A.), permit- 
ting cities under budgetary pressures to 
maintain adequate levels of local services at 
Federal expense, 

(3) Financing assistance for municipal- 
ities whose access to markets is shut off or 
for which the cost of money is needlessly 
high. 

A Federal Urban Development Bank with 
the authority to make loans directly or to 
guarantee certain types of municipal obli- 
gations is needed. Naturally such loans 
should only be made in conjunction with 
the recipient municipalities taking appro- 
priate steps to reform themselves by budget- 
ary disciplines and by such legislative ac- 
tions as may be required. 
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(4) The creation of a Federally financed 
Urban Youth Corps to get unemployed teen- 
agers off the streets and put them to work 
areas, 

These steps would enable municipalities 
like New York to invest part of the fiscal 
relief so obtained in tax reduction aimed at 
economic development and at improvement 
of services. Such steps would not, however, 
be sufficient to reverse the physical decay of 
the ghetto, nor would they begin to reduce 
meaningfully the levels of unemployment 
and economic hardship to which the urban 
ghetto population is subject. 

We will never know whether the looting in 
New York City was due to inbred criminal 
instincts of so-called “born animals’”—as 
some people say—until real opportunity is 
created in the ghetto, especially among the 
young. Once that opportunity exists, harsh 
crackdowns on those who do not avail them- 
selves of it but turn to crime will not leave 
us with the question of what might have 
been otherwise. 

We have seen, over the years, that Federal 
programs aimed at eliminating poverty do 
not work. We have also seen that standard 
economic stimuli do not seem to get at these 
apparently intractable problems on a long- 
term basis. Education, vocational training 
and private employment have to be com- 
bined with physical reconstruction of the 
core cities. This could be done as part of an 
accelerated, Federally-guided energy pro- 
gram, marrying Federal financing to private 
employment. 

The requirement to dramatically increase 
the production of domestic energy to reduce 
our balance-of-payments problem, as well as 
the need to be many times more energy effi- 
cient, should be combined with an overall 
urban strategy. 

Cities, after all, are exceedingly energy-effi- 
cient. Mass transportation systems vs. auto- 
mobiles; high-rise buildings vs. single-family 
housing; a large, unused supply of trainable 
labor—all of these point to urban life as not 
only an important cultural asset but also as 
an important economic asset in an energy- 
short world. 

In the Northeast, we have been arguing 
for a Regional Energy Development Corpora- 
tion, with Federally guaranteed bonds, to ac- 
celerate conversion from imported oll to do- 
mestic coal. The activities of such a corpora- 
tion, either regionally or nationally, could 
dovetail with an urban program. The im- 
mense capital investment and mobilization 
of labor it would require could be targeted 
to help impacted urban areas. 

Manufacturing facilities financed by the 
Development Corporation but operated by 
private corporations should be set up in in- 
dustrial parks created for the purpose in 
cleared, now vacant ghetto areas. The private 
companies operating those facilities would 
get economic incentives (tax credits, priori- 
ties in Government contracts, etc.) to train 
and employ people from the surrounding 
communities. The labor unions would have 
to agree to less restrictive hiring practices 
and, possibly, at the training stage, to less- 
than-minimum wage scales. The Develop- 
ment Corporation would have the power to 
negotiate case-by-case package deals to get 
the maximum social impact with differing 
conditions. 

In the long run, only private employment 
generated by such planned economic meth- 
ods, combined with Federally assisted hous- 
ing reconstruction, can bring the core-city 
population into society’s mainstream. 

For some considerable time, I have be- 
leved in the need to create a 1970's version 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of the 1930's to stimulate and target not only 
the domestic energy program but urban 
revitalization as well. Such an organization 
could combine the functions of the Urban 
Development Bank with those of the Re- 
gional Energy Development Corporation on a 
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national scale. It would, in effect, be a 
National Development Bank (or a series of 
Regional Development Banks), coordinating 
both an urban revitalization policy and a 
greatly accelerated domestic energy pro- 
gram. 

The oil-producing countries should be 
the main source of financing for such a De- 
velopment Bank by purchasing its long- 
term, Federally guaranteed bonds, thus re- 
cycling part of their large petrodollar sur- 
plus that is currently unsettling the mone- 
tary system. 

It is usually a mistake to attempt to 
solve several major problems simultaneously. 
The classical approach is to isolate each dis- 
crete area and attempt its solution sepa- 
rately. However, the opportunity here for a 
plan that will address itself to both the ur- 
ban and the energy areas seems at least 
worth considering. There is, in my judgment, 
no way to restore urban civilization to this 
country without an enormous increase of 
private employment opportunity and recon- 
struction in present ghetto areas. There is 
no way to protect our currency—hence, our 
economic system—without a dramatically 
increased domestic energy program and a 
recycling of petrodollars on a long-term 
basis. Hence the opportunity of targeting 
at least part of the private employment and 
economic stimulus coming out of such an 
energy program to those urban centers need- 
ing it most and financing the program with 
moneys from the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries through a National De- 
velopment Bank. 

The Government alone cannot solve these 
problems since its management of programs 
is mostly inept. The private sector alone 
cannot do it since the financing require- 
ments and the risks are beyond its means. A 
partnership between Government finance 
and private-sector management might work. 
We have little to lose by trying. 

“Do not go gentile into that good night,” 
wrote Dylan Thomas to his dying father. 
“Rage, rage against the dying of the light.” 
There is no choice to curing the cancer of 
our cities; they will not “go gentle into that 
good night.” The survival of our system de- 
pends on that cure at least as much as it 
depends on self-sufficiency in energy. Our 
foreign policy can only have impact if we 
are perceived as succeeding at home. Let us 
try to create an economic and social chain 
reaction in which the solution of one prob- 
lem will create the elements to solve the 
next.@ 


HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS IN 
CAMBODIA 


@ Mr. HATCH, Mr. President, in the 
past several other of my colleagues and 
I have spoken out against “human rights” 
violations in Cambodia. The Khmer 
Rouge have. systematically taken over 
every aspect of human life, regulating 
every minute of the day. It is sad to hear 
of the reports coming out of Cambodia 
that detail the extremes which the com- 
munists use to deal with those who do 
not agree with them. In Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Star, a United Press Internation- 
al release reported what in my mind is 
the final blow to the dignity of human- 
ity, that being the regulation of the love 
between a man and woman. The news 
release begins with the statement: 

Regulating every aspect of daily life, Cam- 
bodia’s leaders have decreed “mating peri- 
ods” several days each year during which 
young men and women may meet roman- 
tically without fear of reprisal. 


But if they flirt, engage in sex or talk about 
anything but economic development between 
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the “mating periods,” they are Mable to be 
summarily executed. 


I am distressed that we in this Nation 
have been forced to stand by and do 
nothing to prevent this inhumanity. The 
population of Cambodia has been forced 
to suffer while the world only shakes its 
head. We in this body, the U.S. Senate, 
who supposedly stand for all that is em- 
bodied in the principles of freedom, 
should do everything in our power to halt 
these atrocities. If that means cutting 
any funding that might support this 
government in an indirect way, then this 
will be the way it must be. Maybe then 
the other governments of this world, 
some of whom might suffer from this cut 
in funding, will understand that this can- 
not continue and will work to bring a 
halt to this needless slaughter of people. 

Mr. President, I ask that the news 
article from the Washington Star, Sun- 
day, August 6, 1978, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

“MATING PERIODS” DECREED IN CAMBODIA 

Regulating every aspect of daily life, Cam- 
bodia's leaders have decreed "mating periods” 
several days each year during which young 
men and women may meet romantically 
without fear of reprisal. 

But if they flirt, engage in sex or talk 
about anything but economic development 
between the “mating periods,” they are lia- 
ble to be summarily executed. 

That, at least, is the word being passed 
from behind the Bamboo Curtain by Cambo- 
dians who have escaped to Thailand since the 
Communists seized power in 1975. 

Rep. John Anderson, Rep-Ill., obtained in- 
terviews with recent Cambodian refugees 
conducted by U.S. Embassy officers in Bang- 
kok. He released these along with some em- 
bassy analyses of the Cambodian situation. 

Sen Chul, 27, for example, told one inter- 
viewer in June of this year: 

“I was with the Mobile Youth until 1976 
when I got married. After that I moved to the 
village and worked as a farmer. 

“Once or twice a year we had a ‘mating 
period.’ For two days, while also working, 
young men and young women were allowed 
to talk with each other. 

“Except during the mating period, young 
men and women were not allowed to talk 
with each other, day or night, except for talk 
about developing the country. I knew of 
about 20 young men and women caught flirt- 
ing, who were executed. No romantic chit- 
chat is allowed.” 

A March 1977 report from a U.S. Cambodia 
watcher to the State Department states: 

“One of the sadder features in Cambodia 
today is having a ‘love affair’ is considered a 
crime. One of the refugees from Siem Reap 
recalled a friend who was discovered having 
intercourse. The Communists beat him to 
death while forcing his girlfriend to watch. 

“The same source said that a woman in his 
village were discovered in late December to 
be having an affair. 

“As this is strictly forbidden, the man was 
imprisoned and given no food while the 
woman was allowed to go free. Generally 
Speaking, the man dies in jail, but if he does 
not, he is released after a time and returned 
to work.” 

The violation of personal liberties in Cam- 
bodia has agonized Carter administration 
officials who have concluded they are power- 
less to do anything. Since the fall of Phnom 
Penh, the United States has had no mean- 
ingful contacts with Cambodia. 

Private scholars estimate as many as 1.2 
million of Cambodian’s 8 million population 
may have perished in the bloodbath. 
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Refugees unanimously state the Cambo- 
dian authorities have no regard for human 
rights. While the right to work is guaranteed, 
the right to life is not, they say. 

“The Khmer Rouge have moved against 
categories of people in increasingly wide cir- 
cles,” a 38-year-old hospital worker said, 
“Former military, government officials, teach- 
ers were assassinated from the beginning. 

“The Khmer Rouge charge that everyone 
associated with the Lon Nol regime works 
now for the CIA. Third-graders are regarded 
as dangerous intellectuals.” @ 


A FADING MIDEAST OPPORTUNITY 


@ Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Sat- 
urday edition of the Washington Post 
carried an article entitled “A Fading 
Mideast Opportunity” by our distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr, Risicorr). Although 
brief, it is a concise and thorough de- 
scription of the consequences of failure 
in the search for peace in the Middle 
East. 

Few in this Chamber, Mr. President, 
share the Senator’s sensitive under- 
standing of the causes, the problems, 
the promises and the possible solutions 
of the Middle Eastern conflict. As one 
who believes that the Senator’s presence 
in this Chamber has greatly enhanced 
the Senate’s understanding of and con- 
tribution to the proper role of the United 
States in the search for peace in the 
Middle East, I invite the attention of 
my colleagues to his thoughts on that 
issue and ask that the article be printed 
in its entirety in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

A FADING MIDEAST OPPORTUNITY 
(By ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF) 


The United States shares with the rest of 
the world a stake in peace in the Middle 
East. The negotiations between Egypt and 
Israel with our assistance have reached a 
crucial stage. While we in Congress have 
been reviewing security assistance and 
foreign economic issues, the peace negotia- 
tions have taken a turn for the worse. It is 
appropriate to stop for a moment to consider 
the importance of this stage of the nego- 
tiations. 

Last November the whole world was 
thrilled by the sight of President Anwar 
Sadat and Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
standing together in the Knesset. After 30 
years of enmity and four major wars, we 
allowed ourselves the hope for peace. We 
believed what Golda Meir said so often: 
When the Arabs will meet with the Jews 
there will be peace. We allowed ourselves to 
hope that those two leaders had both the 
courage and the wisdom to realize that 
chances such as this are rare and must be 
seized, lest history and our children ask 
why we failed. 

There was a basis for that hope. Security 
Council Resolution 242 has been the only 
language for a settlement accepted by both 
Arab states and Israel, and that was the 
starting point. Moreover, the will of two lead- 
ers to use that foundation for something 
beyond national political gain—a chance for 
a settlement—gave practical meaning to the 
drama of the moment. 

Now we are in a period of disintegration, 
and we head the voices of despair from both 
sides. Both Sadat and Begin have backed 
away from Resolution 242: the principle that 
territory would be returned, borders be se- 
cure and a real peace be established. 

There was never any question but that 242 
applied to all the fronts, including the West 
Bank. When Begin backed away from the 
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traditional Israeli commitment to negotiate 
on all fronts including the West Bank, I 
criticized him. Now recently Sadat has 
backed away from the same resolution by 
Saying that, until all the land is returned, 
he will not negotiate. He knows that the lan- 
guage of 242 is “withdrawal of Israel armed 
forces from territories of recent conflict"— 
not all the territories—and that secure 
boundaries, will require territorial adjust- 
ments. With equal measure, Sadat deserves 
the same criticism. 

Peace is possible, the Jerusalem initiative 
is still alive, and the consequences of failure 
are ugly. At Leeds Castle in July, a lot of 
possibilities were put on the table. A review 
of the differences remaining and the possi- 
bilities to bridge them would make a strong 
man weep. The failure we face is not one of 
clever diplomacy but of will. The thrill of 
expectation has given way to dark appre- 
hension as these talks have moved from the 
great gesture to smaller posturing. The trou- 
ble with holding on to reserve positions and 
quibbling over tertiary points is that this 
opportunity is fading. 

What are the consequences? Ask an Israeli 
about the economy in his country and the 
cost of defense. Or the difficulties of restrain- 
ing emigration and trying to attract immi- 
grants. Ask an Egyptian about the crushing 
poverty and the precarious state of Egypt’s 
economy. Who wants the works of bitterness 
between Sadat and Begin to escalate? Who 
would prefer Geneva to Leeds or a Sinai 
conference? Who wants the Soviets to re- 
turn to the Middle East? Who wants Sa- 
dat’s trip to Jerusalem to become a page in 
history books with the title “The Gesture 
That Was for Naught”? There would be no 
greater tragedy than to lose this moment and 
to discuss what might have been when the 
fifth war sweeps through the Middle East. 

Secretary of State Cyrus Vance is now in 
the Middle East. We owe him our full sup- 
port. I hope that he will convey our desire 
for both those leaders to be historic figures. 

Let’s return to the basics on both sides: 
Let's start with Resolution 242, not only be- 
cause peace is possible but because it is nec- 
essary. At the same time that there is an 
opportunity for greatness in both Israel and 
Egypt, there are dark clouds of despair that 
inflexibility, pride and impatience will make 
this opening a prisoner of history rather than 
& liberator. 

The late Edward R. Morrow had words ap- 
propriate for Vance’s mission. He once said 
that “difficulty is one excuse that history 
never accepts.” I hope that the secretary has 
taken that message with him. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate go into executive session to consider 
the following nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar: The nominations under 
Department of Energy, the first nomina- 
tion under Department of Defense, and 
all three of these nominations are shown 
on page 1 of the Executive Calendar, 
and following those nominations I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate then 
proceed to the consideration of the nomi- 
nations under new reports on page 11 
through page 13. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I rise to advise the majority leader that 
the nominations he identifies on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar are cleared on this side 
on our calendar. We have no objection to 
proceeding to their consideration and to 
their confirmation. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
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I thank the distinguished 
leader. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 


minority 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Duane C. Sewell, of Cali- 
fornia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Energy (Defense programs). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of James Paul Wade, Jr., of 
Virginia, to be Chairman of the Military 
Liaison Committee to the Department of 
Energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Stanley R. Resor, of Con- 
necticut, to be Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr., 
of New York; Wilson C. Riles, of Cali- 
fornia; Alonzo A. Crim, of Georgia; 
Betsy Levin, of North Carolina; and 
Catharine C. Stimpson, of Washington; 
to be members of the National Council 
on Educational Research. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LI- 
BRARIES AND INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nominations of Robert W. Burns, Jr., of 
Colorado; Horace E. Tate, of Georgia; 
Joan Helene Gross, of New York; Clara 
Stanton Jones, of Michigan; and Frances 
Healy Naftalin, of Minnesota, to be mem- 
bers of the National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nominations of Eliza Macaulay Carney, 
of Arizona; Gladys Gunn, of Ohio. 
Kathleen Elaine Humphrey, of Idaho; 
Paul Parks, of Massachusetts; Bernice 
Sandler, of Maryland; Ellen Sherry Hoff- 
man, of the District of Columbia; and J. 
Richard Rossie, of Tennessee, to be mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Council 
on women’s educational programs. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in 
order to move en bloc to reconsider the 
votes by which the various nominees were 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I so move. ~ 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate return to the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO HOLD H.R. 11579 AT THE 
DESK 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that H.R. 
11579 be held at the desk pending fur- 
ther disposition at such time as it comes 
over from the other body. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I have just a 
second? 

Mr. President, I have no objection. 

I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER DISCHARGING COMMITTEE 
FROM CONSIDERATION OF S. 3253 
AND REFERRING BILL TO COM- 
MITTEE ON ENERGY AND NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that S. 3253 be 
discharged from the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. This request is in ac- 
cordance with an agreement between the 
chairmen and other interested members 
of the two committees that all uranium 
mill tailings remedial action legislation 
will be considered by the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources and that 
prior to action by the Senate on any such 
bill reported by the Energy Committee, 
that bill will be reviewed by the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee with 
respect to matters within its jurisdiction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON 
TUESDAY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. 


President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MELcHER). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wonder if the ma- 
jority leader will tell us what we will 
bring up tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 

APPROPRIATIONS, 1979 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that tomorrow 
morning, after the two leaders have been 
recognized under the standing order 
and/or after any orders for the recog- 
nition of Senators previously entered 
have been consummated, the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 986, H.R. 12932, the Interior 
appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senate 
will come in at 9:30 in the morning, by 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. And the Sen- 
ate will start on the Interior appropria- 
tions bill at about 10 o’clock. There will 
be rollcall votes all day and we hope to 
finish the bill tomorrow. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is there any appro- 
priation bill scheduled after that? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Not as of now. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Some Senators were 
asking. 

Some Senators were asking whether 
or not the District of Columbia appro- 
priation may come after the Interior. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It has not 
been reported out yet and there would 
have to be a waiver of the 3-day rule. 
So I am in no position to say. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Senator. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row after the two leaders have been rec- 
ognized under the standing order Mr. 
STEVENS be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes and that the Senate then pro- 
ceed under the order already entered to 
consider the Interior appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will come in at 9:30 tomorrow 
morning. After the two leaders have been 
recognized under the standing order, Mr. 
STEVENS will be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes, after which the Senate 
will then proceed to the consideration of 
the bill making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior. 

Rollcall votes will occur on amend- 
ments and motions in relation thereto 
throughout the day, and it is the inten- 
tion of the leadership to complete action 
on that bill tomorrow. 

I do not know how many amendments 
may be offered, but it is conceivable that 
tomorrow could be a lengthy session and 
if completion of that bill comes at a rea- 
sonably early hour, I would hope there 
would be other matters that would then 
be cleared by that time for action. 
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RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in recess 
until 9:30 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 7:29 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Tuesday, 
August 8, 1978, at 9:30 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 7, 1978: 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Duane C. Sewell, of California, to be an 
Assistant Sécretary of Energy (Defense Pro- 
grams). 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Stanley R. Resor, of Connecticut, to be 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy. 

James Paul Wade, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
chairman of the Military Liaison Committee 
to the Department of Energy. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Council on Educational 
Research for the terms indicated: 

For a term expiring September 30, 1979: 

Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr., of New York. 

Wilson C. Riles, of California. 
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For a term expiring September 30, 1980: 
Alonzo A. Crim, of Georgia. 

Betsy Levin, of North Carolina. 
Cathearine C. Stimpson, of Washington. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science for the 
terms indicated: 

For a term expiring July 19, 1981: 

Robert W. Burns, Jr., of Colorado. 

Horace E, Tate, of Georgia. 

For a term expiring July 19, 1982: 

Joan Helene Gross, of New York. 

Clara Stanton Jones, of Michigan. 

Frances Healy Naftalin, of Minnesota. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON WOMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Council on 
terms indicated: 

For a term expiring May 8, 1980: 

Eliza Macaulay Carney, of Arizona. 

Gladys Gunn, of Ohio. 

Kathleen Elaine Humphrey, of Idaho. 

Paul Parks, of Massachusetts. 

Bernice Sandler, of Maryland. 

For a term expiring May 8, 1981: 

Ellen Sherry Hoffman, of the District of 
Columbia. 

J. Richard Rossie, of Tennessee. 

The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitments to 
respond to requests to appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate. 
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NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARIES 
DESK IN THE AIRFORCE, ARMY, AND NAVY 


Air Force nominations beginning John T. 
Reppart, to be major, and ending Donald M. 
Ford, to be lieutenant colonel, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on June 
26, 1978. 

Air Force nominations beginning Richard 
C. Besteder, to be captain, and ending James 
N. Zweigler, to be first lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
June 26, 1978. 

The nomination of Col. William A. Orth, 
U.S. Air Force, to be Dean of the Faculty of 
the U.S. Air Force Academy, which nomina- 
tion was received by the Senate and appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on June 27, 
1978. 

Army nominations beginning John O. 
Blom, to be colonel, and ending Ann M. 
Millar, to be first Neutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
July 12, 1978. 

Navy nominations beginning Virgil V. 
Moore IV, to be ensign, and ending Rich- 
mond B. Stoakes, to be commander, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on July 12, 1978. 

Navy nominations beginning Philip M. 
Abbott, to be lieutenant (j.g.), and ending 
Ronald J. Zuber, to be lieutenant (j.g-.), 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on July 12, 1978. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, August 7, 1978 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Teach me Thy way, O Lord, and lead 
mein a plain path.—Psalms 27: 11. 

O God of life and love, the leader of 
our pilgrim days, reveal to us the way 
we should take to lead our Nation to- 
ward a greater strength, a greater peace, 
and a greater unity of spirit that we in 
turn may be able to lead other nations 
toward the goals of strength, peace, and 
good will for all and among all. When the 
work is difficult, the way rough, and the 
wrong almost too much for us, hold us 
up and guide us in the ways of truth and 
goodness. So we pray that Thou will give 
us wisdom to see the way we should 
take, courage to walk in that way, and 
faith to leave the results to Thee. 

We thank Thee for the life and min- 
istry of Pope Paul VI. Grant unto him 
peace of soul and to all of us strength 
of spirit as we live through these sad 
days. 

In the spirit of the Lord of life we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10929) entitled “An act to author- 
ize appropriations for fiscal year 1979 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, tor- 
pedoes, and other weapons and for re- 
search, development, test and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength for 
each active duty component and the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces and for 
civilian personnel of the Department of 
Defense, to authorize the military train- 
ing student loads, to authorize appro- 
priations for civil defense, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 12841. An act to prohibit the issuance 
of regulations on the taxation of fringe 
benefits, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12927. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 12927) entitled “An act 


making appropriations for military con- 


struction for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1979, and for other purposes, requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. SASSER, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. YOUNG, 
and Mr. BELLMON to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S.:3025) entitled 
“An act to authorize appropriations for 
the Federal Election Commission for 
fiscal year 1979,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. PELL, Mr. CLARK, and Mr. GRIFFIN 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3075) entitled 
“An act to amend the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 and the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act, and for other purposes,” agrees 
to a conference requested by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. Percy, and Mr. BAKER to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment to a bill of the 
House of the following title: 


Statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor will be identified by the use of a “bullet” symbol, ie, @ 
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H.R. 10732. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976 during fiscal 
years 1979, 1980, and 1981. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2796. An act to amend the Consumer 
Product Safety Act to extend the author- 
ization of appropriations, and for other 


urposes; 

S. 3119. An act to transfer certain real 
property of the United States to the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency; 

S. 3120. An act to enhance the flexibility 
of contractual authority of the Temporary 
Commission on Financial Oversight of the 
District of Columbia; 

S. 3271. An act to amend the pilot project 
workfare provisions of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977; and 

S. 3272. An act to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, and for other purposes. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calen- 
dar Day. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Consent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING CHANGE OF NAME OF 
A PUBLICATION OF THE US. 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3532) 
to amend chapter 639 of title 10, United 
States Code, to enable the Secretary of 
the Navy to change the name of a pub- 
lication of the Naval Observatory 
providing data for navigators and 
astronomers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

E.R. 3532 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7396(a) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking the words “in the 
American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac”, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE GOVERNOR OF 
THE STATE OF WYOMING TO EX- 
HIBIT THE NAMEPLATE, SHIP’S 
BELL, AND SILVER SERVICE OF 
THE U.S.S. “WYOMING” WITHOUT 
RESTRICTION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8471) 
to provide for the transfer and convey- 
ance of the silver service of the U.S.S. 
Wyoming to the Wyoming State Mu- 
seum, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 8471 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of Public Law 397, Seventy-Ninth Congress 
(60 Stat. 234), is amended to read: “The Sec- 
retary of the Navy is hereby authorized and 
directed to transfer and convey to the Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming for exhibition, educational 
purposes, and use by the University of Wyo- 
ming, the nameplate and the ship's bell of 
the United States ship Wyoming, and for 
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display by the Wyoming State Museum the 
silver service of the United States ship 
Wyoming.”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 

and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the delivery of custody of 
certain articles of historic interest from the 
United States Ship Nevada and the United 
States Ship Wyoming to the State of Nevada 
and the State of Wyoming, respectively”, ap- 
proved June 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 234), 1s 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the comma after “ex- 
hibition” and inserting in lieu thereof “and”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “, and use by the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Governor of the 
State of Wyoming to exhibit the name- 
plate, ship’s bell, and silver service of the 
United States Ship Wyoming without re- 
ripe ae as to the place of such exhibi- 

on.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING SALE OF CERTAIN 
NATED VESSELS TO REPUBLIC OF 
C A 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R 13255) 
to approve the sale of certain naval ves- 
sels, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 13255 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President may sell, subject to such terms 
and conditions as he may determine and at 
a price not less than the yalue thereof in 
United States dollars, one oiler, one auxiliary 
repair dry dock, and one suryeying ship to 
the Republic of China. All expenses involved 
in these transfers shall be charged to funds 
provided by the recipient government. The 
authority of the President to sell these ves- 
sels under this Act shall terminate two years 
after enactment of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, after line 11 add the following new 
section: 

Src. 2. Section 7307 of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to restrictions on dis- 
posal of naval vessels, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section— 

“(c) In this section, ‘naval vessel’ means 
any vessel of a class carried on the Naval 
Vessel Register as a naval vessel.”. 


@® Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, July 18, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, a quorum being present, by voice 
vote and without objection, approved 
H.R. 13255, with an amendment, to be 
referred to the House with the recom- 
mendation for its approval. 

H.R. 13255, an administration bill, 
would permit the sale of three overage 
naval vessels to the Republic of China. 
Two of the three ships are presently on 
lease to China—the 33-year-old survey 
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ship and the 34-year-old floating dry- 
dock. The 36-year-old fleet oiler is 
presently in the U.S. inactive fleet. 

The Auxiliary Repair Dry Dock is the 
Windsor (ARD-22), a 5,200-ton ship, 
that was put into service in April of 1944 
at an acquisition cost of $3 million. It 
will be sold for $400,000. 

The Surveying Ship is the Keathley 
(AGS-35), a 4,100-ton ship, that was put 
into service in March of 1945 at an ac- 
quisition cost of $2 million. It will be 
sold for $250,000. 

The fleet oiler is the Tappahanock 
(AO-43), a 5,850-ton vessel, that was 
put into service in June of 1942 at an ac- 
quisition cost of $3,700,000. It will be sold 
for $600,000. 

The sale of these ships to the Repub- 
lic of China is in line with our national 
policy of supporting our allies by pro- 
viding them with necessary equipment. 

The amendment to the bill provides 
a definition of “naval vessel” for the 
Byrd amendment to section 7307 of title 
10, United States Code. This is the sec- 
tion which now requires that naval ves- 
sels under 20 years old or over 3,000 tons 
be transferred only pursuant to legisla- 
tion, and that naval vessels over 20 years 
old and under 3,000 tons be transferred 
only after written notice of the proposed 
transfer lies before the Armed Services 
Committees of the House and Senate 
for 30 days of continuous congressional 
session. The definition would limit 
“naval vessels” to those vessels of a class 
carried on the Naval Vessel Register as 
naval vessels. This definition removes 
any question that craft such as cap- 
tain’s gigs and sewage barges which are 
also purchased with shipbuilding and 
conversion, Navy (SCN) funds are not 
intended to be covered by the require- 
ments of section 7307 of title 10, United 
States Code. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
House approve H.R. 13255, as 
amended.@ 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BROADENING ELIGIBILITY FOR 
THE JUNIOR RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7161) to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
allow nationals, as well as citizens, of 
the United States to participate in the 
Junior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 7161 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2031(b) (1) of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting “or nationals” im- 
mediately after “citizens”. 
@ Mr. TREEN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 7161 is to allow nationals, as 
well as citizens, of the United States to 
participate in Junior Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps programs. 
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Under present law, Junior ROTC 
training programs are limited to U.S. 
citizens. The effect of this bill will be 
to permit residents of American Sa- 
moa to be eligible for the Junior ROTC 
program. Persons born in American 
Samoa are not citizens but are nationals 
of the United States. The Immigration 
and Nationality Act.of 1952 (Public Law 
414, June 27, 1952) defines a national of 
the United States as a person who, 
though not a citizen of the United States, 
owes permanent allegiance to the United 
States. 

Nationals from American Samoa have 
served in World War I and II, in Korea, 
and in Vietnam where 19 men were killed 
and 51 others wounded. These were all 
volunteers. Over 200 persons volunteer 
each year for enlistment in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

The Department of Defense heartily 
endorses this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend the passage 
of this bill.e 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


OLIN i. TEAGUE VETERANS’ CENTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11579) 
to designate the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital located at 1901 South First 
Street, Temple, Tex., as the “Olin E. 
‘Teague Veterans’ Hospital.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, and I 
shall not object, I rise in support of H.R. 
11579. 

This measure proposes to honor a man 
who has contributed more to the per- 
fection of a sound structure of veterans’ 
benefits than any other person in the 
Congress. The bill will accomplish this 
worthy purpose by naming the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in Temple, Tex., 
as the “Olin E. Teague Veterans’ Cen- 
ter.” 

Ordinarily, Mr. Speaker, a person has 
passed on before the recognition that 
he or she has earned is bestowed. This 
measure affords the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to recognize, on behalf of a grate- 
ful veteran population, the outstanding 
contributions of “T1rcEr” TEAGUE while he 
is very much alive and able to witness the 
high regard in which he is held. 

“TIGER” TEAGUE, Mr. Speaker, has been 
a member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs since 1946 when he came to the 
Congress. During this period, he authored 
more veterans’ legislation than any other 
man in history. 

Chairman of the committee for 18 
years, “TIGER,” in 1973, relinquished the 
chairmanship. He refused, however, to 
relinquish his intense interest in veter- 
ans’ legislation and still serves as chair- 
man of the Education Subcommittee. 

Distinguished in war, TIGER TEAGUE is 
one of the most decorated Members in 
the U.S. Congress. His nersonal dedica- 
tion to the stccessful public service ca- 
reer that followed are reflected in the 
many plaques and citations from vet- 
erans organizations and civic groups that 
adorn the walls of his office. 
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Many individuals have been called 
“Mr. Veteran” but no one is more deserv- 
ing of this accolade than this giant 
among men, and no one is more deserv- 
ing of having a veterans’ hospital carry 
his name than is our own TIGER TEAGUE. 

Mr. Speaker, having said this, I cannot 
resist pointing with pride to the fact that 
TIGER was raised in the beautiful com- 
munity of Mena, Ark., in my con- 
gressional district. He undoubtedly ac- 
quired the traits that have served him 
and our Nation so well as a youth in 
Mena. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, This bill 
would name the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Center at Temple, Tex., as the “Olin 
E. Teague Veterans’ Center,” effective 
January 4, 1979. The bill is cosponsored 
by every member of the Texas delegation 
with the exception of Mr. TEAGUE, and as 
the gentleman knows, every member of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
cosponsored an identical bill. 


The measure is supported by the vet- 
erans’ organizations in the State of 
Texas, as well as the National Office of 
each organization. 


The center in Temple has significant 
meaning in that, following his wounds in 
combat in World War II, Mr. TEAGUE 
spent 2 years in this facility recovering 
from his wounds; therefore, it is appro- 
priate that the Temple VA Center bear 
his name. I personally feel we would be 
justified in naming any VA facility after 
the gentleman from Texas. No other 
Member of the Congress can compare 
with the record accomplished by the 
gentleman from Texas in providing ben- 
efits and services for all of our veterans 
and their dependents. Thanks to him we 
have programs for those serving in de- 
fense of our country far superior than 
any other country in the world. 

So that my colleagues will be aware 
of the distinguished service record and 
some of the accomplishments of the 
gentleman from Texas, there follows ex- 
cerpts from the committee report ac- 
companying the bill: 

Mr. Teague was a patient in the then 
McCloskey Army Hospital at Temple, Tex., 
for 2 years recovering from severe combat 
wounds suffered during World War II, 
wounds which have continued to this day to 
cause suffering, pain, and inconvenience, the 
latest being the partial amputation of one 
limb. 

Mr. Teague, after serving in the National 
Guard for 3 years as an enlisted man, was 
commissioned a second lieutenant early in 
World War II and commanded the First Bat- 
talion, 314th Infantry Regiment of the 79th 
Division. He was wounded a number of times, 
decorated 11 times, and is one of the most 
decorated combat veterans of World War II 
ever to serve in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was discharged as a colonel of the 
infantry in September of 1946. At the time 
of his discharge, he had been awarded the 
following decorations: 

Silver Star with two clusters: 

Bronze Star with two clusters; 

Purple Heart with two clusters; 

Combat Infantryman’s Badge; 

Army Commendation Ribbon; 

French Croix de Guerre; 

French Fourragere; and 

Presidential Unit Citation. 
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He was chairman of a select committee 
which investigated the abuses of the World 
War II GI bill and led to corrective legisla- 
tion largely embodied in the Korean GI bill 
which has remained the concept and pro- 
gram for paying education assistance to vet- 
erans down to the present time. 

In addition to being deeply involved in the 
entire medical program of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and displaying leadership in 
obtaining increased appropriations for this 
program primarily in the field of veterans’ 
care and research, he has interested himself 
in the pay and perquisites of doctors, nurses, 
and paramedical personnel serving in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

The legislation conceived, supported and 
authorized by Mr, Teague reads like a blue 
book of benefits for the past 20 years. In ad- 
dition to the Korean GI Bill of Rights and 
the Vietnam era education program, he 
sponsored— 

The War Orphans Educational Assistance 
Act; 

Numerous bills increasing rates of com- 
pensation for service-connected disabled 
veterans and their families; 

Pensions; 

Vocational rehabilitation programs; 

Research in spinal cord injury; 

Medical education; 

Nursing homes for veterans, both in the 
VA and in the community; 

Pensions to Medal of Honor holders; 

Liberalization of dental care; 

Codification of all VA laws into Title 38, 
United States Code; 

Requiring the Veterans’ Administration 
to use independent medical experts in finally 
determining service-connection of a partic- 
ular disease; 

Formulation of a Statement of the Case to 
make the VA's decision more understand- 
able to the veteran; and 

Other laws too numerous to mention. 


Anyone who has ever seen the gentleman 
from Texas with a group of individuals who 
served under him as enlisted men would 
never have any doubts as to the leadership, 
affection, and trust that resided in Mr. 
Teague during the time of his service as a 
combat infantry officer in World War II. The 
gentleman personally contacted the families 
of more than 100 men from his outfit who 
lost their lives in combat. 

The committee feels that no medical fa- 
cility was ever more appropriately named 


than the one proposed to be designated by 
this bill. 


Mr. Teacue will be retiring from the 
Congress at the close of this session and 
he is going to be sorely missed. Tributes 
continue to pour in from individuals and 
organizations throughout the country in 
praise of the gentleman’s accomplish- 
ments during his 32 years in the Con- 
gress. The Veterans of Foreign Wars at 
its 78th National Convention in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., August 19 through 26, 1977, 
adopted a resolution to name the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the “Olin E. Teague Veter- 
ans’ Hospital.” There follows a copy of 
an article from the June—July 1978 issue 
of the V.F.W. magazine, expressing the 
feelings this organization has for this 
great man: 

TEAGUE RETIRING From HOUSE 

When the 96th Congress convenes, one 
House member who will be missing for the 
first time since the end of World War II is 
Texas’ Olin E. (Tiger) Teague who has carved 
a record for himself as one of the veterans’ 
best legislative friends. 

Teague is resigning from the House at the 
end of his present term because of ill health 
brought on by the wounds he suffered dur- 
ing World War II as a battalion commander 
in the 314th Infantry of the 79th Division. 
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He spent two years in an Army hospital re- 
covering from his injuries. 

Commissioned on his graduation from 
Texas A & M, Teague volunteered for the 
Army in 1940 after serving three years as an 
enlisted man in the National Guard. During 
World War II he was awarded the Silver 
Star, Bronze Star and Purple Heart three 
times each. He also was decorated with the 
French Croix de Guerre and fourragere. 

He was discharged as an infantry colonel 
in 1946 to take his seat in the 79th Congress. 

From the 84th Congress through the 92nd, 
he chaired the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
working closely with the V.F.W. to provide 
the veterans of all wars with benefits tailored 
to their special needs. 

He resigned kis chairmanship of that 
committee to head the Space and Astro- 
nautics Committee during the 93rd Congress 
and continued in that leadership role 
through the 95th. It has since been named 
the Science and Technology Committee. 
Meanwhile, he did not let his interest in 
veterans’ concerns lapse, for he retained his 
membership on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee as senior majority member. He 
chairs the Education and Training Subcom- 
mittee. 

Teague also has served on a variety of 
Congressional boards and commissions, in- 
cluding the Board of Visitors to the US. 
Military Academy at West Point from 1955 
to 1971. 

One of the highlights of his Congressional 
career came when he was honored by the 
V.F.W. at the 1969 Washington Conference 
with the annual Congressional Award. At 
that time he was its sixth honoree. 

In his acceptance speech, he noted that 
“there are a lot of problems in America but 
there are a lot more things that are right 
with America than there are that are wrong.” 

“Our system demands that we seek out 
and identify our problems,” he continued. “It 
is true that there are some who still suffer the 
indignities of inequality and the shame of in- 
justice. We must forever and with all our 
energy continue to seek to correct these in- 
justices and inequalities. We must always 
strive to improve the quality of life for all 
our people, but sometimes it seems to me 
that we become so engrossed in these prob- 
lems, so centered on what is wrong, that we 
seldom acknowledge what is right.” 

Since the presentation of his award oc- 
curred at the height of anti-Vietnam War 
rioting and student protests, his words came 
as a welcome antidote. 

Teague, a supporter of American efforts 
in Vietnam, announced at the 1968 V.F.W. 
National Convention in Detroit that he 
would not support a Democratic presidential 
nominee who would back away from the 
U.S. commitment in Southeast Asia. 

Teague was one of the first in Congress 
to recognize the plight of American prisoners 
of the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong, as 
well as those missing in action. 

To underscore the tragedy of those men, 
he brought the wives of four of them to the 
1969 V.F.W. National Convention in Phil- 
adelphia and in 1970 to Miami Beach to tell 
their heartbreaking story and to arouse pub- 
lic opinion on that issue. 


Throughout his Congressional career, 
Teague participated in many other V.P.W. 
National Conventions to bring delegates up 
to date on the status of veterans’ legislation, 
to criticize VA shortcomings in fulfilling its 
missions of assistance to veterans and to 
advocate further veterans’ benefits. 

To enable V.F.W. members to demonstrate 
their gratitude for what Rep. Teague has 
been able to accomplish for veterans during 
his 32 years in the House of Representatives, 
& scholarship has been established in his 
honor at Texas A: & M. University to which 
they may contribute. 

The first $1,000 for the Olin E. Teague 
Scholarship Fund was given by the V.F.W. 
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during the Washington Conference through 
Commander-in-Chief John Wasylik. 
Contributions may be sent to the Olin 
E. Teague Scholarship Fund in care of the 
Quartermaster General, V.F.W. National 
Headquarters, Kansas City, Mo. 64111. 


In a recent tribute to Mr. TEAGUE, the 
national commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Oliver E. Meadows, 
said: 


No one can doubt that Tiger Teague is 
one of the greatest leaders of modern times. 
A life member of the DAV, he has done more 
for disabled veterans than any single person 
in our Nation. As we wish him an enjoyable 
and well-deserved retirement, we acknowl- 
edge a debt to him so great it can never 
be repaid. 


The American Legion has long recog- 
nized Mr. Teacue’s greatness. There 
follows a statement released by that 
organization on April 6, 1978: 

On the occasion of his impending retire- 
ment, The American Legion honored Con- 
gressman Olin E. Teague with a reception 
held April 4th at the Legion's Headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. In attendance were a 
variety of Congressional figures, including 
a large representation of legislators and gov- 
ernment administrators who have worked 
with Mr. Teague during his lengthy career 
in Congress in support of the American vet- 
eran and G.I. rights. 

“Tiger” Teague has represented the Sixth 
District of Texas for more than 30 years 
and was head of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs for almost two decades be- 
fore assuming his present position as chair- 
man of the Science and Technology Com- 
amittee. He will retire from Congress at the 
end of the current term. 

Mr. Teague is the highest decorated mem- 
ber of Congress, and among his eleven cita- 
tions are the Silver Star with two clusters, 
Bronze Star with two clusters, Purple Heart 
with two clusters, Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge, Army Commendation Ribbon, and 
French Croix de Guerre with palm. 

The American Legion previously honored 
Mr. Teague in 1970 with its highest award— 
the Distinguishei Service Award. At this 
week's reception, the Congressman received 
a plaque from the National Commander of 
The American Legion, Robert Charles Smith. 
Inscribed on the tribute is a fitting sum- 
mary of Mr. Teague’s life: ‘Presented .. . 
in recognition of outstanding service to his 
fellow man as Soldier, Congressman and 
Humanitarian.” 


AMVETS, the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, the Veterans of World War I, 
Inc., and others have. paid similar 
tributes. 

Mr. Speaker, the man we honor today 
is a giant. He deserves to be so recog- 
nized for his many contributions to the 
citizen soldier both in war and peace. 
I’m sure the House will unanimously ap- 
prove the reported bill. 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 

er, I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 
@ Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I can 
think of no better way to demonstrate 
to the veterans of this Nation our deep 
appreciation to them, and at the same 
time pay tribute to one of the outstand- 
ing Members of the House who retires 
this year, than by naming the Temple, 
Tex., VA hospital after our colleague, 
OLIN (TIGER) TEAGUE. 

Both in deed as an Army officer who 
was wounded numerous times and deco- 
rated for bravery 11 times, and as a 
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senior Member of Congress and one 
whose primary concern was the treat- 
ment of the Nation’s veterans. TIGER has 
carved a unique place for himself in the 
minds of those who have served this Na- 
tion in uniform in times of war and in 
peace. 

There has never served inthe Congress 
a more diligent advocate of the rights of 
veterans than Ticer Teave. Without 
him, the Korean veterans would have 
had no benefits whatsoever. For 14 years, 
he seryed as chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee and I think 
it can be said that no one else under- 
stood so well either the problems or the 
aspirations of the veteran. 

Obviously, there is much more to this 
strong-willed and hard-working Texas 
Congressman than just his interests in 
the problems of the veteran. We know 
the contributions he has made to science 
through the chairmanship of the Science 
and Technology Committee. We know 
him for stalwart honesty in his service 
on the Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct. We know him to be a good 
friend, a proud Texan, a great American, 
a strong and principled advocate of the 
Democratic Party, active in the party’s 
councils. 

But, because of his own background, 
because of the personal knowledge of the 
horrors of war and the pain and suffering 
that come to so many as a result of the 
battlefield, that TIGER developed his spe- 
cial understanding of the plight of the 
veteran and the need for special coun- 
seling and assistance. To many, the need 
of the veteran was an academic exercise 
to be considered impartially. To TIGER, 
the need of the veteran was a cause, near 
to holy, and he pursued that cause with 
devotion from the day in 1946 when he 
entered this House until the present. 

We are going to miss this good col- 

league of ours next year. But it is of some 
comfort to know this hospital will carry 
forward forever his good name. I thank 
you.@ 
@ Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11579, a bill to designate 
the veterans’ administration hospital in 
Temple, Tex., as the “Olin E., Teague 
Veterans Center.” 

It was my great fortune to be elected 
to serve in the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee when I first came to Con- 
gress. Among my subcommittees is the 
Education and Training Subcommittee 
of which Ticer Teacue is the chairman. 
I have learned a great deal from Mr. 
TEAGUE, and I know firsthand the valu- 
able contributions he has made and is 
making to veterans and their depend- 
ents. 

Most impressive to me is the fact that 
TIGER TEAGUE, a highly decorated vet- 
eran of World War II, came home from 
that war on a stretcher. In fact, he cam- 
paigned for Congress in 1946 while still 
confined in a bed in the hospital which 
cae bill seeks to have renamed in his 

onor. 


Many Members may not realize that 
TIGER TEAGUE’s wounds never completely 
healed. His right leg was badly shattered 
in 1945 by gunshot wounds inflicted by 
the enemy in Europe. This was the third 
time that Ticker TeacuE was wounded, 
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and it was so serious that he was de- 
clared no longer fit for military duty and 
was subsequently separated from the 
service. 

Over the years TIGER TEAGUE learned 
to live with his shortened leg, but the 
malady never went away. When I came 
to Congress in 1974, I learned his leg was 
causing increasingly acute pain and that 
drastic surgery would be necessary. 
TIGER finally consented to have his leg 
amputated earlier this year at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. I mention this because 
I believe that Mr. Tracue’s impressive 
war record and shattering wounds have 
provided a basis for understanding what 
war is all about and relating to the 
problems of veterans in their return to 
civilian life. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is most fitting 

and proper, therefore, that this hospital 
from which TIGER Teacve launched his 
most distinguished career should be 
named the “Olin E. Teague Veterans 
Center.”®@ 
@® Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong support of the bill and 
urge its passage by my colleagues. It is 
extremely fitting that we should be con- 
sidering legislation to name the veter- 
ans’ hospital in Temple, Tex., in honor of 
our esteemed colleague, OLIN “TIGER” 
TEAGUE. TicerR TEAGUE more than any 
other Member of this body, past or pres- 
etn, symbolizes the good which has been 
accomplished on behalf of our Nation’s 
former servicemen and women. 

During the 14 years he served as chair- 
man of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee he was the inspiration and guid- 
ing light in pushing through much 
needed legislation to improve benefits for 
our veterans. We in this Congress and all 
of America’s veterans owe so much to 
TIGER TEAGUE for his dedication and 
leadership. Naming the hospital in Tem- 
ple after Chairman TeracveE is just one 
of many ways we can show the great 
appreciation and deep friendship we 
have for this outstanding colleague. 

We shall all miss the contributions of 

TIGER when he retires at the end of the 
95th Congress, but at the same time we 
realize how much we have benefited 
from knowing him as a friend and col- 
league. He has been an inspiration to us 
and left a record of achievement which 
shall be long remembered.@ 
@ Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11579, a bill to name the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Temple, Tex., after the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, the Honorable 
OLIN E. TEAGUE. 

It has been said that persons of ex- 
ceptional accomplishments should be 
duly rewarded by being honored in their 
lifetime. I wholeheartedly share this view 
and am most pleased to be acting on the 
legislation now before this body. 

I have had the great privilege and 
honor to have served with Congressman 
TEAGUE On the Committee of Veterans’ 
Affairs while he was its widely respected 
chairman, 

After he assumed the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Science and Technol- 
ogy, I continued to serve with Congress- 
man TEAGUE as ranking minority member 
of the Subcommittee on Education and 
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Training while he remained chairman of 
that important subcommittee. 

During his distinguished tenure as 
chairman of the Committee on Science 
and Technology, Congressman TEAGUE 
was instrumental in leading America into 
the space age. His leadership of that im- 
portant committee was a strong force in 
developing the advanced technology that 
has been central to our Nation’s growth 
and economic and military strength. 

As a young veteran and Congressman, 
“TIGER” TEAGUE imaginatively and boldly 
authored the GI bill of educational 
rights; the war orphans scholarship 
program; and the Vietnam war educa- 
tion program. He created the VA nursing 
care program; the servicemen’s group 
life insurance program and, through his 
energy and skill, developed the medical 
scholarship program. 

“TIGER” was the driving force behind 
the refashioning of the dependency and 
indemnity compensation program and 
he devised the outpatient drug program. 

“TIGER” TEAGUE particularly endeared 
himself to the millions of World War II 
veterans. The following quote clearly 
testifies to his unparallel standing. The 
remark, made just last month by Oliver 
E. Meadows, former staff director of the 
Veterans’ Committee for many years and 
now national commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans, notes that: “A life 
member of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, ‘TIGER’ TEAGUE has done more 
for disabled veterans than any single 
person in our Nation.” 

Mr. Speaker, as one who has served 
with “Ticer” as a ranking member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and as 
one who known personally his sense of 
dedication, commitment, and fairness, I 
wish him a richly rewarding retirement. 
The most deserving honor we in the Con- 
gress can offer our colleague is to carry 
on his dedication on the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee and on this floor on the behalf 
of our deserving veterans, their widows 
and their orphans. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. @ 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill, H.R. 11579. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 11579 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital located 
at 1901 South First Street, Temple, Texas, 
shall hereafter be known and designated as 
the “Olin E. Teague Veterans’ Hospital’. Any 
reference to such hospital in any law, regu- 
lation, document, or other paper of the 
United States shall be deemed a reference 
to it as the “Olin E. Teague Veterans’ Hos- 
pital”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
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Page 1, line 3, strike out “hospital” and 
insert in lieu thereof “center”. 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “Hospital” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Center”. 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “hospital” and 
insert in lieu thereof “center”. 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “a reference to it” 
and insert in lieu thereof "to be a reference 
to such center”. 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “Hospital” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Center”. 

Page 2, after line 2, add the following new 
section: 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect on Janu- 
ary 4, 1979. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to designate the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration center located at 1901 South 
First Street, Temple, Tex., as the “Olin 
E. Teague Veterans’ Center”. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE ACT INCORPORAT- 
ING THE AMERICAN LEGION SO AS 
TO REDEFINE ELIGIBILITY FOR 
MEMBERSHIP THEREIN 


The Clerk called the Senate bill (S. 
2424) to amend the act incorporating the 
American Legion so as to redefine eli- 
gibility for membership therein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

S. 2424 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 5 
of the Act entitled “An Act to incorporate 
the American Legion”, approved September 
16, 1919 (41 Stat. 285; 36 U.S.C. 45), is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. No person shall be a member of 
this corporation unless he has served in the 
naval or military services of the United States 
at some time during any of the following 
periods: April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918; 
December 7, 1941 to December 31, 1946; June 
25, 1950, to January 31, 1955; August 5, 
1964, to May 7, 1975; all dates inclusive, 
or who, being a citizen of the United States 
at the time of entry therein, served in the 
military or naval service of any of the gov- 
ernments associated with the United States 
during said wars or hostilities: Provided, 
however, That such person shall haye an 
honorable discharge or separation from such 
service or continues to serve honorably after 
any of the aforesaid terminal dates.”’. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL CHARTER 
OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11956) 
to amend the Federal charter of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 11956 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Act en- 
titled “An Act to incorporate the Boy Scouts 
of America,” approved June 15, 1916 (39 
Stat. 227; 36 U.S.C. 21), is amended by ad- 
ding the following new section: 

“Sec. 10. That the annual report of the 
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Boy Scouts of the United States of America 
shall be printed each year, with accompany- 
ing illustrations, as a separate House docu- 
ment of the session of the Congress to which 
such report may be submitted.”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES TRUST FUND 
BOARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12915) 
to amend section 2301 of title 44, relating 
to the National Archives Trust Fund 
Board. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 12915 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
sentence of section 2301 of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“The National Archives Trust Fund Board 
shall consist of the Archivist of the United 
States, as Chairman, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Chairman of the National 
Endownment for the Humanities.”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ABOLITION OF FEDERAL RECORDS 
COUNCIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8112) to 
repeal chapter 27 of title 44, United 
States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 8112 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Records Council is hereby abolished 
and that chapter 27 of title 44, United States 
Code, is repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the Federal Records Council is hereby 
abolished. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 27 of title 44, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(b) The table of chapters of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
item pertaining to chapter 27. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


was 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE POPE 
PAUL VI 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to express what I am sure must 
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be the great sense of sadness on the part 
of all Americans, Roman Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike, on the death yester- 
day of His Holiness Pope Paul VI. 

During his 15 years of service in the 
papacy, Pope Paul worked devotedly in 
the cause of world peace and the cause of 
justice for the oppressed. Pope Paul was 
an outstanding leader of the church dur- 
ing a time of turbulent change. 


@ Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound sadness that I stand today to 
pay tribute to Pope Paul VI. 

On September 29, 1973, I had the high 
honor and privilege of an audience with 
Pope Paul at the Vatican. I found him 
to be passionately longing for peace on 
Earth and genuinely concerned with the 
well-being of all peoples of the world. 
For me, Pope Paul has been a source of 
great moral and spiritual inspiration. 

As the most traveled Pope in history, 
Paul exemplified his role of pilgrim, 
carrying his message of love and peace 
to the far corners of the Earth. His 15 
years as spiritual leader of the world’s 
600 million Roman Catholics spanned an 
era of innovation and conflict. 

Pope Paul picked up the reins of the 
Roman Catholic Church at a time of 
dissent and demand for dialog. He 
quickly found himself forced into the 
role of a mediator between those in the 
church who wanted change and those 
who opposed it. His skill was that he 
was able to keep extremists on the right 
and the left from splitting away from 
Catholicism, while, at the same time, he 
greatly encouraged missionaries and 
clergy in Third World countries who 
were fighting for justice and human 
rights against their totalitarian govern- 
ments. 

Through it all, Pope Paul guided with 
a firm, steady hand, not only bridging 
the schisms between Catholics, but im- 
proving the relations of the Catholic 
Church with the other religions of the 
world. 

This morning’s Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard wrote: 

Pope Paul was a compassionate man. He 
suffered from the dissent within the Church, 
lamented the division and deplored the 
disunity. He feared that some of the dis- 
sent and disobedience posed a threat to 
destroy the Church. But he met every chal- 
lenge head-on. By and large, Pope Paul did 
a difficult job well for 15 years. He assumed 
the immense responsibility for radical 
change within the Church that was decreed 
by those who preceded him. Pope Paul VI 
led the Church through one of its most dif- 
ficult periods in history. He did it so well 
the task of his successor will be immeasur- 
ably easier. Pope Paul was truly a good and 
faithful servant. 


In the words of Msgr. Robert Lavin 
of Syracuse: 

Pope Paul walked with one foot in tradi- 
tion and one foot in progress. He always tried 
to assume a moderate role. Pope John XXIII 
was the innovator, but it was up to Pope Paul 
to bring about, slowly, patiently, prudently, 
the changes in Church liturgy originated by 
John. Time will bear him out as a great 
leader.@ 

@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
August 6, 1978, was a day of sorrow for 
millions of people throughout the world, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, for 
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Sunday saw the passing of a true 
“Prince of Peace,” Pope Paul VI. 

Pope Paul was a man who at an early 
age committed his life to love and serv- 
ice of humanity. His skills as a diplo- 
mat, his effectiveness as an administra- 
tor, and his deep-rooted humanitarian 
concerns early brought him attention 
from his superiors within the church 
hierarchy. As Archbishop of Milan, he 
gained a reputation as the champion of 
the working classes and the down- 
trodden. 

In 1958, upon his accession to the 
Papal Throne, Pope John XXIII ele- 
vated then-Archbishop Montini to the 
College of Cardinals in recognition of his 
talents—the first Cardinal created by 
Pope John. When the sainted Pope John 
passed on in the summer of 1963, Cardi- 
nal Montini was viewed by many as the 
logical choice to carry forward the rev- 
olution that John had begun. Thus, it 
was no surprise when Cardinal Montini 
was elevated to the pontificate on a very 
early ballot. Emulating his predecessor, 
he took the name Paul—like John, a 
name not used by a Pope for centuries. 

Never in the 2,000 year history of the 
seat of Rome had a Pope taken office in 
such trying times. Pope Paul met the 
contingencies of living in a jet-age world 
without abandoning the centuries-old 
foundations of his faith. In his quest 
for peace, Paul became not only the first 
Pope to leave Italy during his reign, but 
the first to visit every inhabited con- 
tinent in the world. 


One of the most stirring moments of 
the 20th-century came in 1965, when 
this holy man stood at the podium of 
the United Nations and voiced his plea: 
“Never again war.” 


But despite the temptations of living 
in a commercial age, Pope Paul truly 
remained the “rock” of his church, 
never deviating from what he believed 
to be the basic teachings of morality in 
Judeao-Christian tradition. Perhaps the 
most significant aspect of this holy man 
was the fact that, despite his receiving 
probably more criticism than any Pope 
in modern times from the members of 
his own church—both the liberals, who 
felt he was too old-fashioned, and the 
conservatives, who felt he was moving 
too fast—he never reacted to criticism 
by rebuking his detractors. In 1968, he 
was quoted as saying: 

One must not seek to conquer his ques- 
tioner, but to convince him. In a sane and 
holy discussion there is no “master” and 
no “slave” * * * but two servants of the 
“truth, 

Along with my family, I personally 
had the honor of an audience with the 
Pope in 1973, and was impressed with 
the humility, the insight, and the com- 
passion on this servant of God. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed benefiting 

that the Congress note its condolences in 
memorializing the death of the “Prince 
of Peace”, Pope Paul VI.@ 
@ Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the world, men and women 
of all faiths mourn the loss of a servant 
of God and mankind who led the Roman 
Catholic Church through the tumult of 
the last 15 years. 
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Following the death of Pope Paul VI 
yesterday, millions of people across the 
world are focusing on the enormous ac- 
complishments of his 15-year papacy. 

He ascended to the papacy at a time 
when the reforms and the ecumenical 
spirit of Pope John XXIII had opened 
a new era in the history of the church. 

In June 1963, the mission of John 
XXIII fell to Pope Paul VI. It was he who 
was to lead the church through the years 
of upheaval and change which con- 
fronted all institutions and which threat- 
ened the very foundations of the church. 

Pope Paul infused the church with his 
vision that the church must be at once 
part of the modern world and yet stead- 
fast in its adherence to the traditional 
teachings of its two millenia history. 
The church must be both contemporary 
and timeless. 

It is upon this timelessness of its teach- 
ings that the universality of the church 
is founded uniting people of all national- 
ities, races, and political creeds and link- 
ing those of one generation with their 
forefathers and their descendants. 

The task facing Pope Paul as he began 
his papacy in 1963 was enormous. Pope 
John had lived to convene only one 
session of Vatican II. That universal 
conclave presented a tremendous chal- 
lenge to a worldwide church held to- 
gether not by nationalism and self- 
interest but by a common faith and 
tradition. 

The universal church was threatened 
by the same forces of disunity—nation- 
alism, economic competition, and ideo- 
logical confrontation—which threatened 
the secular world. 

Pope Paul VI became a figure of con- 
ciliation. His papacy became a tireless 
crusade for world peace. 

He was the first Pope in modern times 
to travel outside of Italy. His journeys 
throughout the world represented his 
commitment to peace and his recogni- 
tion of the emergence of the Third 
World. 

The full significance of the papacy of 
Pope Paul will not likely be known dur- 
ing our lifetime. This complex man 
reigned at a time when no leader— 
spiritual or temporal—could escape crit- 
icism. He reigned during the most diffi- 
cult of times. Until the end of his life, he 
carried an enormous burden abjuring 
abdication with the admonition, “Kings 
may abdicate; popes may not.” © 
@® Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Speaker, I join 
with hundreds of million of people 
throughout the world in mourning the 
passing of Pope Paul VI. Even people 
who barely knew of him, know that his 
passing means that a strong voice for 
peace and for human rights has been 
stilled. 

Pope Paul was, of course, best known 
for guiding the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil to its historic and successful ccnclu- 
sion but he was also known as a friend 
of suffering people everywhere. A schol- 
arly, unassuming man, he nonetheleless 
commanded the respect of the leaders of 
the greatest nations of the world. 

Pope Paul will be remembered, and 
missed, both as a great spiritual leader 
and as a champion for the temporal needs 


of people to be free, to be fed, and to 
be at peace.@ 
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@ Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of sorrow and loss that yes- 
terday I learned of the untimely pass- 
ing of one of modern history’s greatest 
religious leaders—Pope Paul VI, who, 
for past 15 years, has been the spiritual 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. His 
unswerving commitment to the ideals 
of peace and compassion, which under- 
scored his pontificate, served as an in- 
spiration to us all in these tumuluous 
times of political and moral upheaval. 

Pope Paul VI, as 263d occupant. of the 
Throne of St. Peter, had served as Pope 
since June 21, 1963 and whose reign 
came at a critical time when persuasive 
influence and strong leadership was 
needed to guide the Catholic Church 
through an unprecedented period of re- 
forms. These refurms were brought forth 
as a result of the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil, convened by the late pontiff’s pre- 
decessor, John XXIII and brought to a 
conclusion by Pope Paul. Under his 
guidance, the Second Vatican Council 
instituted major changes in the liturgy 
and organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church and also sought to improve rela- 
tions with Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox Christians. 

As a result of the council’s reforms, 
Pope Paul formulated new positions on 
ecumanism and institued the greatest 
liturgical changes in centuries, includ- 
ing dropping the use of Latin mass in 
favor of the use of local languages. How- 
ever, loyal to his theological convictions, 
Pope Paul vigorously resisted pressures 
to change traditional teachings on birth 
control, priestly celibacy, and the ex- 
clusion of women from the priesthood. 

It is on the issue of birth control that 
Pope Paul may best be remembered, for 
in 1967, he issued an encyclical that em- 
phasized the church’s opposition to arti- 
ficial means of birth control. Rather than 
yield to contemporary social or theologi- 
cal arguments in favor of lifting the ban, 
the Pope maintained the view of tradi- 
tional Catholic thought that artificial 
birth control was inconsistent with the 
teachings of Christ. 

This same vein of thought prevailed in 
1977 when Pope Paul approved a state- 
ment by the congregation for the doc- 
trine of the faith, which upheld the 
church’s policy of refusing to ordain 
women to the priesthood, citing as justi- 
fication that Christ was a man, and as 
such, female priests were unthinkable. 

While the Pope’s decisions on birth 
control and the ordination of women left 
many church progressives disgruntled 
his human rights stand and pleas on be- 
half of the world’s poor and oppressed 
won him the respect and support from 
all elements of the church. He defined his 
ideas on social justice in 1955, before his 
elevation to the papacy, when he de- 
clared, 


No man must lack bread, a roof over his 
head, clothing or work. All who guide poli- 
tics and economics must, in honor, make 
every effort to see that this aim is reached. 


He further elaborated on this in his 
encyclical, “On the Development of Peo- 
ples,” issued in March 1967, in which he 
said: 

The poor nations remain poor while the 
rich ones become still richer. The very life 
of poor nations, civil peace in developing 
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countries, and world peace are at stake. We 
must make haste. Too many are suffering. 


Characteristically, Pope Paul used his 
journeys to foreign lands to dramatize 
the need for social justice. During his 
1964 trip to India he entered a poor dis- 
trict of Bombay and wept at the abject 
poverty. Four years later, he stood be- 
fore a group of peasants in a Colombian 
cow pasture and, while urging them to 
shun violence, pledged to “continue to 
denounce unjust economic inequalities 
between rich and poor and abuses against 
you and the community.” 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on 
about the late Pope’s deeds and accom- 
plishments, but I think the point of this 
eulogy is clear. That not only was this 
magnificent man deeply concerned about 
the moral and physical well-being of his 
550 million fellow Roman Catholics, but 
the vast multitudes of non-Catholics as 
well. For his was a vision that one day 
we could all walk together as equals, 
without hate, without poverty, without 
prejudices that cloud our minds. I share 
his dreams and solemnly pray that one 
day those dreams will be realized.@ 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened to learn the news of 
the unfortunate death of Pope Paul VI, 
a man whose entire life was an inspira- 
tion to men and women of good will 
throughout the world. As an apostle of 
peace and a champion of the oppressed, 
the Pope was a living symbol of courage 
and compassion. 

A man of unassuming presence, his 
humility and humanity was epitomized 
when he offered himself in exchange for 
the hostages held captive by Palestinian 
terrorists in Mogadishu, Somalia. And 
again last May, in an attempt to save the 
life of Aldo Moro, he implored the Red 
Brigade to free the former Italian prime 
minister “not so much because of my 
humble and loving intercession, but by 
virtue of his dignity as a common brother 
of humanity.” 

During his decade and a half ponti- 
ficate, "aul VI extolled the need for 
peace, justice, civil and human rights. 
Internationally minded, he took his mes- 
sage to the people of the United States, 
India, Africa, the Middle East and many 
other parts of the world. He served as a 
clear, untiring voice of principle in the 
midst of a world in tumultuous change. 

Two years ago, I had the rare privilege 
of having an audience with Pope Paul 
and I came away convicted of his good 
and gentle nature. The Pope spoke mov- 
ingly about America’s responsibility in 
the world and the extent to which we 
could be a powerful force for the estab- 
lishment of a more moral international 
order. He implored us not to turn our 
backs on the poor and downtrodden and 
to remember that the forces of right- 
eousness were heavily dependent on our 
willingness to continue playing a con- 
structive role in international affairs. 

It was perhaps the most moving and 
memorable moment of my life and I only 
hope that we can live up to the high 
ideals he so eloquently expressed and 
which his entire life so effectively em- 
bodied.@ 

@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today the 
world mourns the passing of one of our 
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greatest leaders. I am deeply saddened 
by the loss of Pope Paul VI, who spent his 
life in fervent appeal for peace and hu- 
man progress. 

Paul provided the Catholic Church 
with strong leadership during a difficult 
period of transition. When he was 
elected Pope in 1963, he was determined 
to carry out the Second Vatican Council, 
which was begun by Pope John XXIII. 
Paul took the church on the road to 
change, while upholding its traditions. 

Mr. Speaker, people of every religion 
came to know and appreciate this great 
man, because he took a special interest 
in bringing people from all nations to- 
gether. Truly a “Pilgrim of Peace,” Paul 
traveled to every continent in the world 
to meet with leaders of many different 
faiths. No other modern Pope had at- 
tempted such an ambitious venture of 
good will. His universal message of peace 
and understanding was a powerful anti- 
dote to the disagreements and tensions 
between the various peoples of the world. 

My wife and I were privileged to have 
met Pope Paul during a visit to Rome. 
We felt his kindness and compassion, 
which many other Americans sensed 
when he visited our country in 1965 and 
said mass at Yankee Stadium in New 
York. His devotion to a mission of world- 
wide peace was epitomized in his speech 
to the United Nations, where he told the 
delegates from the nations of the world: 
“No more war—war never again.” Paul 
once said that he considered peace 
among nations to be the essence of reli- 
gion. He never lost sight of his mission. 

His travels gave him a special empathy 
for the poor and disadvantaged peoples 
of the world. As an activist Pope, Paul 
spoke out for cooperation among nations 
to rid the world of poverty and disease. 
During his years as Archbishop of Milan, 
he was known as “the workers’ arch- 
bishop,” and as Pope he made his con- 
cern felt in every corner of the Earth. 
Paul once said that it was his duty to 
preach “the gospel of reason and jus- 
tice.’ Mr. Speaker, in preaching that 
gospel Pope Paul provided all the peo- 
ples of the world with a powerful voice 
for peace and hope for the human spirit. 
We all deeply mourn the loss of this 
great and holy man.@ 


@ Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deepful mournful over the death of Pope 
Paul VI. I visited the Vatican in Noyem- 
ber 1976 and found the Pope a man to 
be venerated and admired for his leader- 
ship and inspiration. 

Pope Paul VI’s accomplishments were 
widespread and varied. The Pope con- 
sistently sought to mediate between the 
progressive and conservative forces 
within the church. Although it was Pope 
John XXIII who initiated the Vatican 
Council, it fell to Pope Paul VI to carry- 
out the proposed reforms. In addition, 
he brought into being new guidelines for 
a radical new relationship between Cath- 
olics and Jews that has provided a 
healthier atmosphere between them. 

Furthermore, I led a delegation of the 
House that was granted an audience with 
Pope Paul where we discussed the prob- 
lem of the alarming spread of narcotics 
abuse throughout the world. Conse- 
quently, His Holiness responded with 
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the strongest position on drug abuse he 
has ever taken publicly. For those of us 
who understand the ravages of drug 
abuse, the Pope’s position was welcomed 
by all men of good will. 

Clearly, the Pope was a progressive 
exponent of human rights and social jus- 
tice. He traveled widely throughout the 
world spreading the teachings of the 
church. He ardently worked for world 
peace and championed the cause 
of the hungry, the poor, and the op- 
pressed as well as beginning a sensitive 
and sustained effort to improve relations 
with the Soviet Union and the Commu- 
nist countries of Eastern Europe. 

Truly, the Pope will be revered and 
missed as he guided the church through 
a difficult time of social and religious 
unrest. It is impossible to assess Pope 
Paul VI's contribution to mankind, but 
the world is better for his leadership.@ 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to express their tributes to Pope Paul. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT TO 
ASSIST IN RELEASE OF JAY CRAW- 
FORD FROM THE SOVIET UNION 


(Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI asked and was 
given permission. to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
in the week just past, Francis Jay Craw- 
ford, an American citizen, a resident of 
Mobile, Ala., was on three separate occa- 
sions summoned to KGB Headquaters 
in Moscow and subjected to police inter- 
rogation. On each occasion, the American 
consular officer who was accompanying 
him was refused access to the room where 
Crawford was being questioned. 

As I am sure you know, Mr. Speaker, 
Crawford is the International Harvester 
representative who, on June 12, was 
dragged from his car, arrested, and un- 
justly charged with currency violations 
under the Soviet Criminal Code. He 
spent a total of 15 days in a Soviet prison 
before his release to the protective cus- 
tody of U.S. Ambassador Malcolm Toon. 
Crawford cannot now leave the Soviet 
Union. He can be called back to the KGB 
prison for questioning at any time. 

The charge lodged against Mr. Craw- 
ford has not been substantiated with 
any evidence, and I personally do not be- 
lieve that it is grounded in fact. The 
arrest is a reprisal for the capture of two 
Soviet spies engaged in espionage against 
the United States. The charge is a fabri- 
cation of the Soviets, who hoped to gain 
the release of their agents who will 
shortly be tried for their activities. 

There is no indication that the Craw- 
ford case will come to a conclusion in 
the near future. Although Mr. Crawford 
has been formally charged, his case is 
still in the pretrial phase. No date has 
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been set for the trial itself and much 
will depend on the outcome of the Sep- 
tember trial of the Soviet agents. 

I am sure that my colleagues have 
seen the press reports indicating that 
the administration is presently engaged 
in efforts to arrange a swap for the 
imprisoned Soviet dissident Anatoly 
Scharansky. Mr. Speaker, like millions 
of other Americans, I am concerned 
about Mr. Scharansky and the viola- 
tion of his human rights. However, I am 
more concerned that our Government 
protects the rights of an American 
citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, I have written to the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to continue his aggressive campaign 
to secure the release of Jay Crawford. 
I am enclosing a copy of that letter for 
the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 


Hon. JIMMY CARTER, 
President, The White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR Mr, PRESIDENT: As you know, I have 
been interested in the case of Jay Crawford, 
the American businessman employed in the 
Soviet Union by the International Harvester 
Corporation, and currently released to the 
surety of Ambassador Toon. 

Recently there has been speculation in 
the press and elsewhere concerning the pos- 
sibility of a so-called “swap” of accused So- 
viet spies for Soviet dissident Anatoly 
Shcharansky. My concern in this matter is 
that the Administration remain alert to such 
possibilities with regard to Mr. Crawford 
who is, after all, a United States citizen. 

It is my understanding that the State 
Department has been most cooperative in 
every regard in its dealings with Interna- 
tional Harvester on this matter. Hopefully, 
this close cooperation will continue and 
terminate in the eventual early release of 
Mr. Crawford. 

Sincerely, 


Avucust 3, 1978. 


Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, 
Member of Congress. 


RUGGED INDIVIDUALISTS 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous material.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
born in a little country town in Nebraska. 
The name was Wausa, named after an 
old Swedish King Vasa who lived a long 
time ago. 

It is a small town of some 750 people. 
They are good, hardworking people of 
conservative bent. 

Occasionally I get a copy of the Wausa 
Gazette, the local newspaper. In a recent 
issue I saw an interesting article on 
“Rugged Individualists.” I would like to 
share it with my colleagues. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Wausa Gazette, June 15, 1978] 

RUGGED INDIVIDUALISTS 

A young man attended public school, rode 
the free school bus, participated in the sub- 
sidized lunch program, He entered the Army, 
and then upon discharge retained his Na- 
tional Service Insurance. He then attended 
the State University, on the GI Bill. 

Upon graduation, he married a Public 
Health nurse and bought a farm with an 
PHA loan and then obtained an RFC loan to 


go into business. A baby was born in the 
county hospital. 
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Later he put part of his land in the soil 
bank and the payments helped pay for his 
farm and ranch. His father and mother lived 
on the ranch on their Social Security; REA 
lines supplied electricity. The government 
helped clear his land. The County Agent 
showed him how to terrace it, then the gov- 
ernment built him a fish pond and stocked 
it with fish. 

Books from the Public Library were de- 
livered to his door. He banked his money and 
® government agency insured it, His children 
attended public schools, rode free school 
buses, played in the public parks and swam 
in the public pools. 

He was a leader in obtaining the new Fed- 
eral Building and went to Washington with 
a group to ask the government to build a 
great dam. He petitioned the government to 
give the local air base to the County. 

Then one day, after hearing that Carter's 
$500 billion budget for 1978 added up to 
$2,000 for every man, woman and child, he 
wrote his Congressman. 

“I wish to protest these excessive govern- 
mental expenditures and attendant high 
taxes. I believe in rugged individualism. I 
think people should stand on their own two 
feet without expecting handouts. I am op- 
posed to all socialistic trend and I demand 
& return to the Principles of our Constitution 
and of State rights."—Author Unknown. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 7577, ECONOMIC OPPORTU- 
NITY AMENDMENTS OF 1978 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7577) to 
amend the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, and for other purposes, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
PERKINS, ANDREWS of North Carolina, 
HAwkins, Forp of Michigan, Corrapa, 
GOODLING, and QUIE. 


PROPOSED CREDIT AGAINST IN- 
COME TAX FOR SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY TAXES PAID 


(Mr. CONABLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, one 
scarcely knows what to believe about the 
tax bill that is pending at this point. I 
have heard of a provision which the 
majority leadership wants to make in 
order, the so-called Gephardt amend- 
ment that the gentleman from Missouri 
presented in the last day of considera- 
tion of the bill in the Committee on 
Ways and Means. This would provide a 
credit against the income taxes for social 
security taxes paid. Since no hearings 
have been held on this, and since it is 
not a generally understood provision, I 
have reserved 15 minutes today for a 
special order to discuss this matter. I 
urge my colleagues to attend and par- 
ticipate. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS POLICY 
OUT OF GEAR 


(Mr. COUGHLIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, every 
month or so spokesmen for the Carter 
administration appear before bright 
lights and cameras to announce the bad 
news concerning the Nation’s balance-of- 
payments position. It is not uncommon 
for them to note that the monthly or 
quarterly increase in our trade deficit is 
the largest since records have been kept. 
The quarterly average trade deficit, 
using Census Bureau figures, is now run- 
ning around $2 billion a month. This 
kind of figure is routinely decried by ad- 
ministration officials who sternly warn 
that the balance-of-payments picture 
must be improved. Imports will have to 
be cut and exports will have to be 
increased. 

One wonders how seriously the admin- 
istration takes its own warnings. Or how 
much responsibility it feels the Federal 
Government ought to bear through its 
procurement and contracting operations 
for improving the balance-of-payments 
situation. 

For instance, it has come to my atten- 
tion that the Department of Transpor- 
tation is building a series of new Coast 
Guard cutters and selected an American 
firm for the work. All well and good. 
However, when the shipbuilding compa- 
ny solicited bids for gears for four of 
the cutters with the potential of placing 
additional orders with the subcontractor, 
@ British firm was chosen for the work. 
Because a difference of only $38,000 sep- 
arated an American bidder—Philadel- 
phia Gear—from the low-bidding British 
firm, as much as $5 million may flow out 
of the country to import the British- 
made gear parts. 

There is no excuse for a department of 
the Federal Government to be an accom- 
plice to this type of arrangement. If the 
Government's own policies at every level 
do not reflect a commitment, and not 
just rhetoric, when it comes to lowering 
unemployment, reducing the trade defi- 
cit, and restoring the dollar to its previ- 
ously strong international position, then 
there is perhaps little reason to expect 
that any progress is going to be made on 
these diffi-ult economic problems, 


LOSS OF AMERICAN JOBS AND TAX 
MONEY WHEN CONTRACTS ARE 
GIVEN TO FOREIGN MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
talk about Government policy that has 
tremendous cost implications for the 
American people. 

My remarks today involve the loss of 
jobs and tax money when contracts are 
given to foreign manufacturers. I have 
spoken on this problem and the need for 
reform of the Buy American Act previ- 
ously, both on the House floor and in 
committee. 

In this instance, a Pennsylvania manu- 
facturer of propulsion gears was the sec- 
ond low bid on gears for four 270-foot 
Coast Guard cutters. The low bidder and 
subsequent recipient of the contract was 
& British company. It has since been dis- 
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covered, however, that the British gear 
system is too heavy for use in these ships. 
Rather than allowing the British firm to 
adjust the weight, the bidding on this 
contract should be reopened. 

Cases such as this, I am sure, are not 
uncommon. They are, however, inexcus- 
able for several reasons. First, an eco- 
nomic analysis shows that domestic pur- 
chases would return to our Government 
in the form of taxes, half of the dollars 
spent; whereas the procurement of for- 
eign products would not. Second, a de- 
crease in production is detrimental to the 
U.S. economy and would cause layoffs. 
Layoffs would also cost the Government 
more money since unemployed workers 
would have to apply for special unem- 
ployment and training benefits. The pro- 
duction of gears for the initial 4 ships 
cited above—of a total of 37 ships 
planned—would keep 100 men working 
for 6 months. This is especially impor- 
tant when the unemployment rate in 
Pennsylvania has just risen to 7.4 per- 
cent. 

The main point is that the cost of for- 
eign products at face value is less, but the 
total cost to U.S, companies and Ameri- 
can workers is devastating. 


AWARD OF COAST GUARD CON- 
TRACT FOR MAIN PROPULSION 
GEARS FOR 270-FOOT CUTTERS 


(Mr. SCHULZE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 
@ Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has astounded every one of 
us over the last year and a half with a 
series of actions which affect the defense 
of our Nation. The latest to come to my 
attention could have a direct bearing on 
the capability of the U.S. Coast Guard to 
perform its mission. 

The prime contractor, Tacoma Boat- 
building Co., scheduled to start con- 
struction on the first four ships in a 
series of new 270-foot Coast Guard cut- 
ters has selected a British company, 
GEC, to manufacture the main propul- 
sion gears. 

The issue of concern here is much 
more than jobs and much more than 
contracts: The issue is our national de- 
fense. If our Coast Guard is dependent 
upon a foreign corporation for its 
viability, what happens if the sea lanes 
between our nations are cut off? Is 
our Coast Guard then cut off? If Britain 
goes to war, will they continue to provide 
these essential parts for our ships? The 
bottom line is a simple one: We cannot 
afford to have the heart of our Coast 
Guard ships produced anywhere but at 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to draw the 
attention of the Members to the July 
1978, issue of Defense Electronics Per- 
spective, a very lengthy statement en- 
titled “Fast Patrol Boats: Key to So- 
viet World Domination?” 

Mr. Speaker, the Soviet Union has 
embarked on an aggressive global strat- 
egy of transferring hundreds of fast 
patrol boats to other nations with the 
intent of securing forward bases, dis- 
rupting the regional status quo and 
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gaining geostrategic advantage over the 
United States. 

This clear and present threat should 
emphasize the wisdom in keeping our 
coastal defense system second to none, 
and a step in that direction would be the 
awarding of contracts to American firms 
for production of all parts of this system. 

What we basically have in this instance 
is American industry being preempted in 
participating in our overall national de- 
fense effort. Our experience with past 
wars showed that America’s industrial 
community can tool up for an all-out 
effort to produce military equipment. 
This capability has been proven, but what 
do we do with it? We subcontract to a 
British firm for gears to go on our Coast 
Guard cutters. 

A strong defense is not just enough 
ships and planes to meet any adversary. 
It also means an American industrial 
community willing and able to meet all 
our defense needs. What we need is a 
commitment by this administration to let 
them get on with the job.® 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
TO MEET TOMORROW DURING 
5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may meet tomor- 
row, Tuesday, August 8, 1978, during the 
5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman whether this meeting will be 
for purposes of markup? 

Mr. DANIELSON. If the gentleman 
will yield, Mr. Speaker, it is for markup. 
It is for committee action on four bills. 
We are behind in our schedule, and the 
House meets at 10 a.m. We have not had 
the opportunity to have the Committee 
on the Judiciary meetings for some time. 
It is urgent that we be able to consider 
these bills. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, we are 
getting into that time of the year when 
campaigning starts. I am one Member 
who is on the floor quite a bit, and Iam 
getting a little tired of staff members 
sending back information to our districts 
with respect to how many committee 
meetings we miss. 

I think I will object to that because I 
do not want to miss that meeting. 

Mr. DANIELSON, I will be glad to 
assure the gentleman’s constituents that 
he misses very few meetings, if that 
would be of any help. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. The record shows 
otherwise, so I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1979 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 


sideration of the bill (H.R. 13635) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1979, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 320, nays 6, 
not voting 106, as follows: 


[Roll No. 650] 
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Myers,Gary Rooney 
Myers, John Rose Anki 
Myers, Michael Rostenko 
Natcher la 
Nedzi uda 


Nichols Runnels 
Nix Russo 


No? Ryan 
Nowik Satterfield 


O'Brien Scheuer 
Oberstar Schroed 


Mitchell, Md. Quayle 


Uins, Tex. 
Ek Moilohan Wilson, Bob 


Lloyd, Calif. 


Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Appiegate 


Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 
Nesl 
Oakar 
Mr. MOORE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
So the motion was agreed to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 13635, with 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in the chair. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose on Friday, August 
4, 1978, the Clerk had read through line 
11, page 2. 
Are there any amendments? 


Zeferetti 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DICKINSON 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer amendments, and I ask unanimous 
consent, since this is a series of amend- 
ments dealing with one subject, that 
they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON: 
On page 2, line 11, strike “$9,123,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$9,125,299,000". 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment, and the rea- 
son I had asked unanimous consent that 
the series of amendments, all dealing 
with the consolidation of helicopter 
training, be considered en bloc is because 
they all have just one subject matter in 
common. 

The purpose of these amendments is 
to add $20 million to the Army budget 
and reduce the Navy budget by $22 mil- 
lion in order to allow the Department 
of Defense to consolidate Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps undergraduate helicopter 
pilot training under the Army. The De- 
partment of Defense was criticized in 
1972 by the General Accounting Office 
for not making this move. For at least 
3 or 4 years, the Defense Department has 
been trying, but Congress has made a 
political decision and has blocked the 
effort. 

I admit at the outset that I have a 
parochial interest in the consolidation, 
since all Army helicopter training is at 
Fort Rucker in my district. However, I 
would not be standing up here if this 
effort were merely an interservice rivalry, 
or the only thing involved here was who 
was going to do the training. My amend- 
ment will allow the Department of De- 
fense to employ its resources more effi- 
ciently, and save approximately $100 
million over the next 5 years. 

At the present time, there are two sep- 
arate undergraduate helicopter pilot 
training programs operated by the De- 
partment of Defense. Army and Air 
Force pilots are trained at Fort Rucker. 
Navy and Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
pilots are trained at Pensacola, Fla. As a 
result, we have had to pay for duplicate 
training simulators and duplicate per- 
sonnel to conduct the training. 

All we are talking about, Mr. Chair- 
man, is basic helicopter flight instruc- 
tion training at the enery level. In other 
words, it is to take an untrained individ- 
ual and to put him ultimately in flight, 
to get the helicopter into the air and fly- 
ing and get the necessary flying hours in 
so that the individual gets his wings. 
Some individual Members who will fol- 
low me on this subject will try to con- 
vince other Members that the Navy and 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard pilots 
need some different basic training. I sub- 
mit this is not so. Before we can teach a 
person to fly over water or to land on a 
carrier or destroyer, or to land assault 
troops on the beach, we have to teach 
him basic helicopter training. 
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Seventy-five percent of all helicopters 
owned by the Department of Defense are 
flown by the Army. Over 75 percent of 
all missions flown during the Vietnamese 
war were flown by Army pilots. If there 
is a service-oriented peculiarity such as 
the Navy or Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard might have, then, of course, they 
can go on to specialized training. 

Some of the Navy contend ıt is best to 
learn to fly fixed wing before rotary air- 
craft. The Army believes otherwise and 
has the track record to prove it. 

The Air Force apparently shares the 
Army’s belief, since the Army trains the 
Air Force helicopter pilots. There is no 
question the Army is expert in training 
helicopter pilots. 

As a matter of fact, I wish every Mem- 
ber of the House would have the oppor- 
tunity to see the sophistication of the 
training at Fort Rucker, which is lim- 
ited not only to Americans but also cov- 
ers training of pilots from NATO nations 
and several Middle East countries. Some 
of those who later will contend the con- 
solidation endangers lives—as they did 2 
years ago on the House floor and last 
year on the Senate floor—have no basis 
for this argument. 

We are talking about a savings of at 
least $97.7 million over the next 5 years 
because we can eliminate over 2,000 slots 
and avoid purchasing duplicate equip- 
ment. Actually, the General Accounting 
Office contends that the savings are con- 
servative because certain cost areas such 
as unfunded retirement and future vet- 
erans’ benefits were not considered. 

Therefore, I urge adoption of these 
amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Defense is a strong supporter of the con- 
solidation of the helicopter training. The 
Secretary of the Navy supports the con- 
solidation of the training. I have here a 
report from the Comptroller General. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1978. 
Hon. GEORGE H. MAHON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: For the third year in 
a row, the Department of Defense has pro- 
posed that the Congress approve the planned 
consolidation of helicopter pilot training. As 
you know, this is an issue in which I have 
been interested for some time. The General 
Accounting Office has twice issued reports 
supporting the need to consolidate this 
training and pointing out that significant 
savings could be achieved. 

In May 1974 we reported’ that consolidation 
of helicopter pilot training was feasible and 
recommended that the Secretary of Defense 
consider merging Army and Navy programs 
at one site. After studying the matter, De- 
fense proposed consolidation in the fiscal 
year 1977 President’s budget. The Congress 
did not approve the consolidation, but di- 
rected Defense to make another study to 
more clearly document the expected savings. 

Defense’s April 1977 report on its subse- 
quent study estimated that net savings of 
$103.8 million would result during the period 
1978 through 1982 from consolidation. We 
reported in May 1977 that these estimated 


savings were conservative because they did 
not consider reductions in certain cost areas 


such as unfunded retirement and future 
veterans benefits. We estimated that addi- 
tional savings of $46 million could be 
achieved if consolidation is accomplished. 
More recently, the Defense Audit Service, 
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in its March 23, 1978, report, concluded that 
savings of $97.7 million over the next five 
years could result from consolidation. 

I believe that the feasibility of consolidat- 
ing helicopter training and the significant 
resultant savings have been adequately dem- 
onstrated. With your support, Defense can 
expect a more favorable outcome as the Con- 
gress again considers this important issue. 

This letter is also being sent to the Chair- 
men, Senate and House Armed Services Com- 
mittees and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 


Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B, STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DICKIN- 
soN was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr, Chairman, if 
I might quote from a letter from the 
Secretary of Defense to Senator STENNIS, 
he says: 

I am very concerned by the repriorization 
proposed in the operations area. While the 
House has been helpful in a number of in- 
stances in identifying potential improve- 
ments arising out of its staff analysis and 
audit reports, I take strong exception to the 
reversal of some oi the efficiencies that we 
had included in the budget request. We are 
frequently exhorted to improve the efficiency 
of our operations and these improvements 
obviously require dislocations which may be 
disruptive to individuals and communities 
affected. These actions are sometimes neces- 
Sary to ensure the best defense posture ob- 
tainable from the limited resources available. 
Although the Congress has rejected a num- 
ber of these in the past, I continue to believe 


that we should consolidate helicopter 
training. 


This letter was signed by Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown. 

The letter signed by Mr. Staats, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, explains the problem and iden- 
tifies the areas of savings and has urged 
that the consolidation go forward. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two principal 
arguments that the opponents of this 
will have. One is that, well, the Navy has 
to train their pilots differently. Let me 
make two points here. 

First, in a Defense Department study 
on this very subject it reads that the 
Navy and Marine Corps students should 
be trained in a maritime environment, 
but the report’s conclusions are that a 
relatively minor part of the Navy pro- 
gram is specified over water or in a ship- 
board environment. 

Mr. Chairman, 0.8 percent fiying 
hours and 0.7 percent flying hours, re- 
spectively, are designated for field car- 
rier landing practice and carrier quali- 
fication. Mr. Chairman, 0.7 percent hours 
is allotted for this purpose, in the event 
a carrier is not available, then require- 
ment is waived. 

The point is that they train them with 
less than an hour of flying time over 
water, so I cannot believe that that is 
really that important. 

We are talking about basic helicopter 
training, and from this point they can 
go forward and have any specialized 
training that the service might require. 
But I think in the interest of economy, to 
cut down spending without hurting our 
defense one bit, and perhaps even im- 
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proving it, I think that it behooves the 
House, as we have in the past 2 years 
that the House has had this provision 
to consolidate helicopter training at one 
place, to do this. Then these students 
can go back to their individual services, 
just as they do in the Air Force now. It 
does not hurt their training, it enhances 
their training. 

I think it is just common sense to do 
SO. 
As I said before, the Secretary of De- 
fense supports it; the Comptroller Gen- 
eral supports it; and the GAO, as I said, 
has criticized the Defense Department 
for not already having done this. 

The Comptroller General has identified 
the cost savings, and these will go on for 
every year we have the consolidated 
helicopter training, and not just $100 
million in 5 years. 

So I would strongly urge the Members 
of the House to adopt the amendment 
and let us get on to strengthening our 
defense. 

Mr. SIKES Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
DICKINSON). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SIKES 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. Chairman, I have the highest 
regard for my good friend, BILL DICKIN- 
SON. He is able, articulate, and an out- 
standing Member of this body. We live 
in adjoining congressional districts, we 
share a long common boundary, and 
the story persists that some of his con- 
stituents come across the line on election 
day to vote for me and that some of 
mine go across the line to vote for him. 

We do have a difference of opinon on 
the propriety of this amendment. He 
cannot afford to tell you things that I 
can. 

This proposal is not a new one. Specifi- 
cally, this is the third successive year 
that this proposal has been brought be- 
fore the Congress by the Defense De- 
partment. In each previous instance the 
proposal has been rejected. 

The Navy does not want consolidation. 
The Army did not propose consolidation. 
The proposal comes from the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense through the ef- 
forts of individuals who are not nor have 
ever been Navy or Army aviators. They 
are think tank planners who make a ca- 
reer of their profession. They base their 
proposal for consolidation on factors 
which ignore Navy requirements for spe- 
cialized training and on a rehash of 
claims for savings, which cannot be sub- 
stantiated. 

Vigorous objections to consolidation 
have been made by many of the Navy’s 
outstanding leaders including Adm. 
Thomas Moorer, former Chief of Naval 
Operations, widely recognized for his 
great contributions in uniform. Those in 
the Navy who support consolidation in 
the main do so under orders from OSD. 
Admiral Holloway, former CNO, has 
stated that if there are further hearings, 
he will testify against consolidation. 

Two years ago, consolidation was 
voted by the House simply on the claim 
that it meant $100 million in savings. A 
very large percentage of the Members 
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had not heard the debate. They were 
simply told, as they came in the doors, 
to vote for the amendment and save $100 
million. The Senate looked more care- 
fully at the facts and voted just as de- 
cisively against it. The proposal was 
dropped in conference. 

Last year there was not a vote in the 
House, but the Senate, looking at the 
facts, voted 75 to 21 against consolida- 
tion. 

Nothing daunted the think tank plan- 
ners. They are back again. The facts have 
not changed. It was brought out in 3 days 
of hearings in the House committee last 
year that instead of a savings of $100 
million the costs would be very similar, 
the saving would be minimal, and it 
could even cost more for the Army to 
provide training to meet the more exact- 
ing Navy requirements than the present 
Navy costs. 

Let us examine those claims of cost 
savings. An audit trail developed during 
those hearings is spelled out in my 
special order beginning on page H7851 
of the Recorp of Thursday, August 3. It 
spells out the details of the faulty rea- 
soning of the Pentagon planners. 

As we might have anticipated, the De- 
fense Audit Service apparently was in- 
structed to come to the rescue of the 
professional planners in the Pentagon. 
The Defense Audit Service is another 
arm of SECDEF. Their product dated 
March 23, 1978, is in essence a rehash of 
the claims of OSD for major savings. 
It does not refute or even diagnose the 
findings of the audit trail. It simply re- 
furbishes the Department’s own claims 
but in order to add a little credibility, it 
reduces the savings to $97.7 million in 5 
years. Please remember that just 2 years 
ago, OSD claimed it would save $175 
million. Stated very simply, the OSD 
estimate of savings is achieved by pump- 
ing up Navy costs and understating 
Army costs. 

The Defense Audit Service does not 
deal with Navy training requirements 
there was a cost analysis only—Army 
training does not meet Navy require- 
ments. 

Now let us approach the claim for 
savings in the light of the most recent 
cost analysis. Briefly stated, OSD set 
forth in decision package No. 490 an 
estimate that it would cost the Navy 
$305.9 million over 5 years to conduct 
its own helicopter pilot training. How- 
ever, the Navy on December 8, 1977, rec- 
lamated this statement and showed that 
the actual cost to the Navy for training 
for the 5-year period would be $193.1 
million. Surely the Navy knows what it 
would cost to duplicate its own training. 
The Navy says it would cost $193.1 mil- 
lion. Here is a glaring discrepancy of 
$112.8 million on which OSD claims to 
build a case. 

Furthermore, the Navy reclama 
signed by the Assistant Secretary for 
Financial Management identifies addi- 
tional Army costs attendant for consoli- 
dation at Fort Rucker in excess of $50 
million. 

Now let us recapitulate. If the Navy 
cost figures are $193.1 million and no 
one has successfully disputed the Navy’s 
cost figures. And if the Army cost of 
helicopter pilot training is $136.8 million 
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and this figure does not include all of 
the Army’s cost of training for Navy’s 
requirements, a difference in cost esti- 
mates of $56.3 million for the 5-year 
period. But from this, we must deduct 
the additional costs not heretofore con- 
sidered by the OSD but identified by the 
Navy of $50 million more for training 
at Fort Rucker. This leaves $6.3 million 
for actual savings for the 5-year period 
after consolidation but there is more. To 
support naval requirements for fixed- 
wing pilots which would be additional 
after helicopter training is merged, Navy 
would need an additional $6 million in 
fiscal year 1979 alone, and a total of 
about $60 million over the fiscal years 
1979 through 1983. Thus the best OSD 
cost avoidance estimate for this con- 
solidation would be wiped out in 1 year. 
None of this take into consideration the 
disruption of families, loss of property 
values comprising a base, loss to the 
Government for disposal of surplus 
facilities, and future cost of additional 
facilities which would have to be dupli- 
cated in time at Fort Rucker. 

The only criticism that has been 
leveled at Navy training is that there 
would be a saving from the use of more 
advanced simulators for flight train- 
ing. Now let me give you the facts on 
this. In order to bolster the case for 
consolidation, OSD has denied Navy 
students the benefit of advanced simula- 
tors which were bought and paid for 2 
years ago. They have cancelled bids for 
improved messing facilities for enlisted 
men authorized and approved 2 years 
ago. I say it is an inexcusable act for 
more adequate facilities and more ad- 
vanced training facilities to be denied to 
students just for the sake of winning an 
argument with Congress. 

It is significant to me that at no time 
has the Navy been allowed full partner- 
ship in the discussion on cost or train- 
ing requirements. Hearings held by the 
Defense Subcommittee show the OSD 
analysts did not ask the Navy for assist- 
ance in analyzing the Navy cost figures. 
As a matter of fact, the OSD representa- 
tives admitted in the hearing that the 
Navy was never formally advised of visits 
to the Navy training installations by the 
OSD representatives in questicn. 

When cost analysis was completed by 
the in-house OSD group, after a period 
of several months in preparation, the 
Navy was given 5 days—2 of them week- 
end days—in which to analyze and com- 
ment on the OSD analysis. Even then 
their views were reported in a separate 
section of the document, as though 
through an afterthought. 

You have been told that GAO supports 
consolidation. What you have not been 
told is that the hearings indicate that 
OSD and GAO worked out an agree- 
ment prior to GAO’s review of the OSD 
analysis to insure that GAO would sup- 
port the OSD position. 


As recently as May 18 of this year, 
GAO provided an unsolicited letter to the 
chairmen of the Appropriations and 
Armed Services Committees requesting 
their support of this consolidation. The 
initiator of that letter, Mr. M. W. Kandle, 
is a former OSD employee and colleague 
of the OSD officials who are now pressing 
for UHPT consolidation. 
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Finally, let me quote from the chief 
of naval education and training, who 
is directly responsible for naval heli- 
copter training. He says this about the 
OSD’s cost analysis: 

My summary view is that the analysis 
does not withstand even a moment’s scrutiny 
by knowledgeable analysts and professional 
aviators. It falls short of being a quality ef- 
fort to such a degree that a serious question 
is raised about the objectivity of the 
author ...as a matter of principle, OSD 
should not permit unqualified analysts to 
develop proposals which effect, in such a 
fundamental way, flight safety considera- 
tions. It is bad enough that the analysis is 
poor—that it should have given so little 
thought to safety is unconscionable. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. WHITE, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SIKES was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Is it not true that the basic mission of 
the Marine Corps and the Navy is from 
ship to shore and from ship to ship, and 
this requires special training that is in- 
trinsic in the training program through- 
out, not just the training as to physical 
landing, but is involved in the navigation 
program and is involved in every aspect 
of the training itself? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it true that if this pro- 
gram is consolidated, then all helicopter 
pilots would be learning a land program, 
some of which would have to be un- 
learned when it comes time for them 
to learn their basic mission? They would 
have to be given further training in order 
to understand the basic mission in the 
mode of the sea? 

Mr. SIKES. My friend, the gentleman 
from Texas, again is correct in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE. Is this not the principal 
reason that consolidation has not been 
accomplished in the past, has been 
turned down by the Senate, and has been 
turned down by numbers of Members of 
this House who object to the consolida- 
tion because it will lead to greater in- 
efficiency? 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think I am go- 
ing to take the whole 5 minutes, but let us 
review the bidding on this for a moment. 
The Department of Defense has pro- 
posed for 3 years now that the basic 
helicopter training be consolidated. In 
the last 2 years the House has sent the 
bill to the Senate with a provision call- 
ing for consolidation. The Senate on 
both occasions has rejected that, and 
when we went to conference, our con- 
ferees agreed with the Senate conferees, 
and so we do not have consolidation. 
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Well, I do not know any subject that 
has been studied any more than this sub- 
ject has in the years that I have been 
here. The Defense Department has had 
to look at it time and again in order to 
prove their case. Every time they look 
at it, they come back with figures some- 
where in the neighborhood of $100 mil- 
lion that can be saved by this consolida- 
tion. 

The Navy does not want it. I can un- 
derstand that. The Navy has a certain 
pride. They like to be able to train at 
their own base, and this sort of thing. 

The Secretary of the Navy does want 
it. The Secretary of the Defense does 
want it. This House, on two different oc- 
casions, has wanted it. In order to make 
sure that the figures that the Navy and 
the Defense Departments have come up 
with from time to time were accurate, 
the Secretary of Defense asked the De- 
fense Audit Service, an independent au- 
diting branch of the Defense Depart- 
ment, to look at this for the first time 
this year. They say you can save $97 mil- 
lion in the next 5 years by consolidating. 
The General Accounting Office has taken 
the same position time after time after 
time. 

Let us reiterate that all we are talking 
about is basic training. You have to learn 
to fiy a helicopter before you get into 
specialized training. That is where you 
learn to fiy on carrier decks and from 
carrier decks to some invasion, or what- 
ever. You do not learn to do it in basic 
training. You learn how to fly a heli- 
copter. 

There is no reason that I can think of 
why we ought not to save $100 million, 
if we can, to be able to train those young 
helicopter pilots in a proper fashion. 

The Navy and the Army have met time 
and time again to work out a training 
syllabus. There is no question in the 
minds of those who have worked on it 
that the proper training syllabus can be 
put into effect with consolidation. I think 
we should go along with it. 

I plead with you for the third time in 
the last 3 years to once again vote 
to consolidate basic helicopter training, 
and we will be saving an awful lot of 
money without any cutback in the cali- 
ber of the helicopter pilots we train. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to clear up one point that I 
do not want to be misunderstood. There 
is no requirement for additional facili- 
ties to be built. There will not be any 
duplicating of facilities. 

At the height of the Vietnam war, in 
Fort Rucker we were turning out 2,200 
pilots a year. This year we are turning 
out 665. There is plenty of room there. 
The expertise is there, the facilities are 
there, the knowhow, the cost savings are 
there. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to emphasize 
that point and I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a hotly contested 


issue. This is the third time that it has 
been before the House. The other body 
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has not gone along with the House posi- 

tion on two previous occasions. 

I think it is time to stop this contro- 
versy. There are two sides to the argu- 
ment. I can understand why the gentle- 
man from Alabama wishes to take care 
of the interests of his own district, which 
he feels is also in the interest of national 
defense generally. I can understand the 
interest of the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKEs). 

I can understand the interest of the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps). 
The gentleman has pursued it here on a 
very high-level basis through the years; 
but the time has come, I think, to put this 
issue behind us, to defeat the amendment 
and let the Services proceed with heli- 
copter training for the following year as 
they are now proceeding. 

The Navy feels strongly about the issue. 
The Navy does have some good points, 
and the Army has some good points. But 
let us vote this amendment down and 
get on with our business, because this 
amendment is not going anywhere any- 
way, as I see it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. VOLKMER AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED 
BY MR, DICKINSON 
Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment as a substitute for 

the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLKMER as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
DICKINSON: page 2, line 11, strike “$9,123,- 
499,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$8,941,- 
030,000”. 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment provides a 2-percent cut in 
the personnel appropriation level for the 
Army. I feel it is necessary at this time 
to offer the amendment, since the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON) if suc- 
cessful would preclude me from offering 
it, having once amended the same 
figure. 

I believe that this House should de- 
bate whether or not we should have a 
2-percent cut in this bill or in these 
programs. 

I have reviewed the report, and I wish 
to commend the committee for the ac- 
tion it has taken on numerous parts of 
this bill. Specifically, under title I, I 
believe the committee has been respon- 
sible. I still feel, however, that that same 
responsibility has been shown by other 
subcommittees of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I believe that responsi- 
bility was shown by the Subcommittee 
on HEW, by the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works, by the Subcommittee on 
Transportation, and all the others on 
which 2-percent cuts have been sup- 
ported. I believe that responsibility was 
shown on the legislative appropriations. 

Now the question comes up on this bill, 
which is the final appropriation bill 
other than the foreign assistance bill, 
which is still being acted upon by this 
House, and the question is whether or 
not there should be a 2-percent cut on 
this bill. 

I have offered this amendment to pro- 
vide for a 2-percent cut on the Army 
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personnel, and I have introduced or had 
printed in the Recorp approximately 42 
other amendments that will be necessary 
to bring to the floor if we consider each 
individual item in this bill rather than 
determine them by title or on the bill as 
a whole. 

As I stated Friday, if we take the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) as it was orig- 
inally proposed to the first several bills 
as a general 2-percent cut overall, then 
there are many Members on this floor 
who will state that that is not the way 
to approach the problem. Perhaps that is 
not a responsible way to approach the 
problem, because if we do it that way, 
then we may cut some good programs 
and not just the bad programs. 

However, if we approach it by the 
method that I have proposed initially 
on this bill, which is to take each item, 
debate it, and then vote on that item, 
then I think it becomes obvious to every- 
one that to do that would mean taking 
many hours of the time of the House. It 
could possibly take a whole week, as one 
Member said last Friday. I agree with 
that. 

But we have to resolve the problem, 
and in my opinion we should resolve the 
problem as to what is the appropriate 
method to use. As one who believes sin- 
cerely that the taxpayers of this country 
feel basically that this Federal Govern- 
ment has been spending heavily and has 
been wasteful in its spending—and in 
some areas I agree entirely—I think we 
should be able to find at least 2-percent 
fat in about any budget and in about 
any program. I am sure, whether it is 
an administrative program, whether it is 
the Department of Defense or the Pen- 
tagon, whether it is HEW, or whether it 
is foreign assistance, we can surely find 
2-percent fat. 

If we cut it down to a 2-percent gen- 
eral overall, as I have proposed previ- 
ously when we had the budget resolution 
in May, we would save. several billion 
dollars for our taxpayers, and I think 
that is a worthwhile effort. I think that 
the taxpayers today are being overtaxed, 
if we take into consideration the total 
local, State, and national taxation and 
also add to it the problem of inflation. 
I think that they need some assistance 
from this body, and it is for this reason 
that I have tried to work out within 
myself a solution. I believe the best solu- 
tion is, perhaps, a compromise solution, 
and, as has been discussed earlier pri- 
vately, that we should go by title instead 
of by bill, and that we look at each indi- 
vidual title and see how we would ap- 
proach the problem. I would be more 
than willing to go along with that solu- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. VOLKMER) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. FLYNT and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. VOLKMER was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would hope that my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. VoLKMER) would see fit to 
withdraw this amendment at this par- 
ticular time, and I will explain why I 
feel very strongly about that. 

This particular amendment is to the 
very paragraph of the bill which pro- 
vides for military personnel, Army. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Yes. 

Mr. FLYNT. I would like to point out 
that, when this section of the bill came 
up, there was a budget recommendation 
from the Office of Management and 
Budget that the authorized strength of 
the Army be reduced by some 4,900 
spaces. The committee, in its wisdom, ap- 
proved an amendment to restore this 
4,900 authorized strength for the Army. 
There are many of us who feel that the 
Army is understrength, at best. This bill 
provides for 16 divisions and other sup- 
porting troops and other combat troops. 
Many of us feel—and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Missouri feels—that that 
might not be quite enough. In view of the 
fact that this would have the result of 
hitting at the most vulnerable spot, the 
one that ought not to be hit, military 
personnel, Army, that this would mean 
the reduction of the authorized strength 
of the Army of 15,000 strong, the equiva- 
lent of one full division, With that ex- 
planation of what it would do to the au- 
thorized strength of the Army, I respect- 
fully ask my colleague to withdraw the 
amendment at this point, and maybe he 
will pick up support in some other places 
in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. VoLKMER) has 
again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. VOLKMER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to respond. I would like to say 
to the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT) that I do plan to withdraw the 
amendment for two reasons, but not for 
the one that the gentleman has alluded 
to. And the two reasons I plan to with- 
draw the amendment are, as I said, I 
believe probably we can go to this on a 
title-by-title 2-percent cut and not by 
just each individual item. And, there- 
fore, I am willing to withdraw the 
amendment at this time. But before 
I withdraw the amendment, I would 
also like to say that the other reason, 
basically, is that it would permit 
the committee to directly focus on the 
problem that has been raised by ahe 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama as to the consolidation 
question, and the committee can vote 
on that question without interference 
or interjection of this 2-percent cut at 
this time. Then we could have perhaps 
a better showing on that. If I interject 
this—and this would have to be acciden- 
tally, probably, I might say, voted on, 
and voted on favorably—then that ques- 
tion would still not be resolved. 

So at this time, for those reasons, and 
not for the reason that I am against the 


2-percent cut, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the substitute 
amendment, but before I withdraw the 
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amendment I would like to say one fur- 
ther thing. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, for what- 
ever reasons, I thank the gentleman for 
withdrawing his amendment. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman going to nevertheless 
offer this type of amendment to each 
section? 

Mr. VOLKMER. If the gentleman will 
yield, no, I do not plan that. Each title. 
Title by title. Instead of offering 42, we 
may have five or six. And I would be 
more than willing to yield on that point, 
as to the actual offering of them, to the 
gentleman from Ohio, who has been the 
past leader in this 2-percent cut in the 
House, so far as the other bills are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman, and 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I might just 
inquire of the gentleman in the well, if 
he withdraws his amendment and if he 
changes his plans, would the gentleman 
reconsider perhaps my amendments be- 
ing offered en bloc, since they all deal 
with one subject? 

Mr. VOLKMER. If the gentleman will 
yield, they are in different titles, are they 
not? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Well, yes. 

Mr. VOLKMER. That is where the 
concern is. I would have no objection to 
offering the amendments in each in- 
dividual title and offering those en bloc. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I misunderstood the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Does the gentleman 
not also have the question of the amend- 
ments in procurement? Do they also go 
in there, or just in title I for personnel, 
Navy and Army? 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Is that all? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Page 2, page 3, page 
6, page 14, but that all have to do with 
money for this consolidation of training, 
not for procurement. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Well, if the gentle- 
man wants to re-offer them with that 
understanding, I would like to make a 
parliamentary inquiry, if I can, on the 
gentleman’s reservation of objection. 

"n DICKINSON. I would be glad to 

ield. 
4 PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. In the event the amendments of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama, 
which probably go to titles I, III, and 
IV—perhaps not IV, but III at least— 
anyway, to more than one title, if they 
were adopted, would that preclude 
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thereafter a general 2-percent across- 
the-board amendment to the same title? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
amendments of the gentleman from 
Alabama go to at least four titles of the 
bill, and to the extent that they change 
figures by amendment, they are not sub- 
ject to further amendment if adopted. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Would a general 2- 
percent across-the-board cut, which does 
not actually change the figure, be in 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. That 
would still be in order. 

Mr. VOLKMER. As far as my amend- 
ments to the bill, if the gentleman from 
Alabama wishes to reoffer his amend- 
ments en bloc for the rest of them, I 
would not object. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER) to 
withdraw his substitute? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the remaining amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. DICKINSON: 
And on page 2, line 19, strike “$6,456,450,000" 
and insert in Meu thereof “$6,448,150,000"; 

On page 3, line 3, strike ‘$2,015,900,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $2,015,200,000"; 

On page 6, line 4, strike ‘$9,097,422,000”" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$9,115,422,000"; 

On page 6, line 15, strike ‘$11,705,155,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$11,691,755,000"; 

On page 14, line 24, strike “$916,708,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$917,400,000"; and 

On page 56, beginning on line 1 and ending 
on line 4, strike section 856 in its entirety 
and renumber all subsequent sections 
accordingly, 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
GEPHARDT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Dickinson) to consider the amend- 
ments en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a vote on the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
DICKINSON). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a division. 

On a division (demand by Mr. DICKIN- 
SON) there were—ayes 16, noes 22. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. NICHOLS 

Mr, NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NicHots: On 


page 2, line 11, delete ‘$9,123,499,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$9,139,299,000". 
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On page 2, beginning on line 19, delete 
“$6,456,450,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$6,463,150,000"". 

On page 3, line 12, delete “$7,507,195,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$7,519,295,000". 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would replace in the mili- 
tary personnel accounts $34.6 million 
deleted by the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. This reduction specified by 
the Committee on Appropriations was to 
be accomplished by placing a morato- 
rium on involuntary separation of offi- 
cers who fail selection for promotion if 
the separation is required under regula- 
tion rather than under statute. 

I am seriously concerned about some 
of the policy guidance contained in the 
report on the bill under consideration. 
In particular, I am distressed by the sec- 
tion discussing the reduction of $34.6 
million in the military personnel ac- 
counts accomplished by directing that a 
moratorium be placed on separation of 
officers who are twice nonselected for 
promotion. 

I am concerned that any such sub- 
stantive change to policy would be 
implemented by the Department of De- 
fense without thorough and careful 
consideration by the authorizing com- 
mittee with primary oversight responsi- 
bility. Iam more immediately concerned, 
however, with the disruption that such a 
directive will have on the proper func- 
tioning of the officer personnel manage- 
ment system and on the personal lives 
of the officers involved. Finally, I am 
concerned that this policy is in direct 
conflict with the expressed desires of 
the House on its recent action on the 
Defense Officer Personnel Management 
Act (DOPMA). 

The relevant section in the Appro- 
priations Committee’s report is entitled 
“Moratorium on Voluntary Separations 
of Officers.” There is nothing voluntary 
about the separations referred to. 

Existing law requires the mandatory 
separation or retirement of regular of- 
ficers after specified periods of com- 
missioned service if they are not selected 
for promotion to the next higher grade. 
Reserve officers, on the other hand, serve 
at the pleasure of the Service Secre- 
tary. As a matter of equity and rational 
personnel management, the regulations 
that apply to reserves insure consistent 
treatment with regard to separation as 
a result of failure of selection for pro- 
motion. The only difference between the 
officers separated under law and those 
separated under rgulations is that the 
first are called regulars, and the second 
called reserves. By placing a moratorium 
on separations under regulations, the 
House Committee on Appropriations is 
taking this—for all practical purposes— 
arbitrary distinction and applying dif- 
ferent rules to each category. 

The effect of the moratorium is to defer 
the involuntary separations of officers 
due to promotion failure, except for those 
mandated by law. The Committee on 
Appropriations indicates that this will 
save $34.6 million. However, the $34.6 
million reduction in the military person- 
nel accounts includes $12.9 million for 
involuntary separations which are man- 
dated by law. I do not believe this was 
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the intent of the Committee on Appro- 
priations as reflected in their report. 

The proposed moratorium is a major 
departure from current and proposed 
DOD officer management philosophy and 
practice. It is also inconsistent with past 
congressional sanctions that have recog- 
nized the up-or-out mechanism as a 
basic element of officer force manage- 
ment. Further, the House has, in its re- 
cent action on the Defense Officer Per- 
sonnel Management Act (DOPMA), re- 
affirmed its strong support of the up-or- 
out system. 

Mr. Chairman, the House of Repre- 
sentatives expressed its support for 
DOPMA, not once but twice. DOPMA has 
been passed by this body in this and in 
the last Congress. The most recent vote 
was 351 to 7. 

Now we are being asked, surreptitious- 
ly, to reverse ourselves on one of the 
fundamental components of DOPMA. 

DOPMA says: 

Let's treat all career officers the same; let's 
not continue this system in which reservists 
are treated distinctly different than regulars. 


The moratorium says: 

Let’s continue this nearly arbitrary distinc- 
tion between regulars and reserves, and treat 
one category considerably different from the 
other. 


The advisability of continuing passed- 
over Officers in certain skills may be 
worthy of study. In fact, the report on 
DOPMA requested that Defense provide 
the Committee on Armed Services with 
cost comparisons of alternative career 
profiles to assist in that evaluation. Any 
final action, however, should be taken 
only after careful and complete delibera- 
tion. It would be most unlikely that the 
results of the deliberations would support 
a moratorium applicable only to Reserve 
officers. 

In addition to the incorrect dollar re- 
duction proposed and these fundamental 
philosophical inconsistencies, the mora- 
torium would force the services to treat 
Reserve and Regular officers differently 
and, therefore, inequitably. Consistent 
and equitable treatment of career officers 
is a keystone in DOPMA. The mora- 
torium would require the continuation of 
Reserve officers, who would normally be 
involuntarily separated under current 
policy, while Regular officers would con- 
tinue to be involuntarily separated under 
current law. 

There are admittedly inequities, result- 
ing from inconsistencies, in the treat- 
ment of reserve and regular officers to- 
day. That is precisely the reason the 
House went forward with DOPMA. The 
moratorium would create new inequities, 
exactly opposite to the objective of 
DOPMA. 

Furthermore, while the action may ap- 
pear to reduce costs, this is only the 
short-term effect of deferring the sepa- 
ration costs to the next year. In fact, if 
this moratorium lasts only 1 year, this 
action will result in a net additional sys- 
tem cost of $25.1 million. In addition, if 
the moratorium were extended, many of 
these officers would reach the 18-year re- 
tirement sanctuary, and eventual retire- 
ment eligibility, thereby significantly in- 
creasing the costs. 

Out of the high regard I hold for the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
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tee on Appropriations, I will now with- 
draw my amendment. I understand 
where reasonable men can have differ- 
ences of opinion and reach different con- 
clusions based on the facts presented to 
them. I am sure that because of many 
other issues, of greater importance to the 
defense of our Nation, detailed consider- 
ation could not be given to many of the 
more specific areas, such as this one. 

I would urge, however, that upon fur- 
ther consideration, perhaps during con- 
ference, the House conferees would be 
fiexible with regard to this provision and 
replace the $34.6 million in the military 
personnel accounts. 

I have received a letter from Dr. John 
P. White, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, Reserve Affairs, and Lo- 
gistics. Mr. Chairman, under unanimous 
consent I will obtain in the House, I in- 
sert this letter in the Recorp at this 
point. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1978. 

Hon. Brut NICHOLS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Com- 
pensation, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington 
DC. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN : The House Appropria- 
tions Committee is recommending a reduc- 
tion of $34 million to the military personnel 
accounts of the Services in the fiscal year 
1979 Defense Appropriation Bill in order to 
effect a moratorium on involuntary separa- 
tions resulting from promotion failure except 
where such separations are mandated by law. 

The Department strongly opposes this ac- 
tion and solicits your support in eliminating 
this provision from the bill. Specifically, the 
proposed moratorium runs counter to cur- 
rent and proposed (DOPMA) management 
practice and philosophy. It would create the 
inequity of continuing Reserve officers who 
would normally be involuntarily separated 
under current policy while Regular officers 
would continue to be separated under cur- 
rent law. While the action may appear to 
reduce costs, this is only the short term ef- 
fect of deferring separation costs to a subse- 
quent year. In the long term, the action 
would increase overall costs due to increases 
in average grade (i.e. 0-3's for 0-1's). Finally, 
it would be extremely disruptive to single 
out and halt a particular management pro- 
gram pending formulation of possible future 
revisions to it. Any proposed changes would 
require legislation and to speculate on the 
outcome of the process by placing a mora- 
torium on one segment of the officer popula- 
tion is not only unfair to those who would 
still be subject to involuntary separation by 
law, but can be a hardship on that segment 
of the population the moratorium presumes 
to protect. 

For these reasons, the Department asks 
you to intercede on its behalf. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN P. WHITE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
(Manpower Reserve Affairs & Logistics). 


Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and the members 
of the committee for including the funds 
to provide for the travel of dependents 
of junior enlisted personnel stationed 
overseas and the transportation of their 
household goods. I also applaud the com- 
mittee’s action in providing sufficient ap- 
propriations to maintain the station 
allowances (the cost of living allowance 
and the housing allowance) at the with 
dependent rates. 
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The Military Compensation Subcom- 
mittee is currently engaged in a series of 
hearings on the subject of junior enlisted 
personnel assigned overseas. We have 
heard testimony from a variety of De- 
fense witnesses. We also received testi- 
mony from a number of junior enlisted 
personnel who are stationed in the 
Washington, D.C., area and who recently 
returned from overseas. The senior en- 
listed Advisers—the top NCO's in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—men who 
spend the majority of their time taking 
the pulse of enlisted personnel also testi- 
fied before the Military Compensation 
Subcommittee. 

The story was the same from all of 
these witnesses: The primary cause of 
problems among our most junior married 
enlisted personnel overseas is the lack of 
travel and transportation benefits for 
dependents. 

But, Mr. Chairman, although the testi- 
mony to that point was convincing and 
unanimous, the point was driven home 
beyond a shadow of a doubt during a 
visit to Germany during the July 4 dis- 
trict work period. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Davis) 
and I visited facilities and service mem- 
bers at Rhen-Main Air Force Base out- 
side Frankfurt, Ramstein Air Force Base, 
Kaiserslautern Army Depot, combat 
units in the Fulda area, Stuttgart, and 
Wiesbaden. 

We talked face to face and individually 
with over 500 enlisted personnel and 
dependents, the vast majority in junior 
grades. We listened in mess halls, dormi- 
tories, housing referral offices, exchanges 
and commissaries, service clubs, NCO 
clubs, at a border outpost, motor pool, 
picnic, MAC terminal, and a USO facil- 
ity. I did not see one general officer while 
I was there and only a handful of colo- 
nels and lieutenant colonels. We wanted 
to talk to the young men and women 
affected; and we did. 

These discussions confirmed that the 
major source of problems faced by most 
married junior enlisted personnel re- 
sulted from the lack of travel and trans- 
portation benefits for dependents. The 
overwhelming majority of junior en- 
listed members elect to bring their fam- 
ily overseas at their own expense. As a 
result, they incur considerable debt. In 
effect, they start off from behind the 
eight ball. The long uphill fight lowers 
their morale, causes family problems, 
lowers job performance, and in the end, 
has a detrimental impact on reenlist- 
ment, 

Appropriating these funds is not the 
entire answer to problems these young 
servicemen and servicewomen experience 
when assigned overseas. But it goes most 
of the way. If something is to be done to 
help these young people—and I believe 
that it must—this is the single most ef- 
fective action we can take. 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud the actions 
of the Committee on Appropriations in 
this area and strongly support the in- 
clusion of funds for junior enlisted travel 
but express considerable concern re- 
garding the moratorium on involuntary 
separations of one category of officers. 

Mr. Chairman, out of the high regard 
and respect that I hold for the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
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Appropriations, I now ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. NICHOLS) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Manon, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. NICHOLS was 
rei to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding that the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. NicHots) has asked 
unanimous consent to withdraw his 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Nicuois) for withdrawing his amend- 
ment. I also wish to commend the gen- 
tleman for his kind cooperation and the 
fine job the gentleman has done in work- 
ing with the committee. I know full well 
the time the gentleman has spent on 
this matter and will assure the gentle- 
man that we will give this whole matter 
our best attention in conference. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I thank the chairman. 
MORATORIUM ON INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF 
OFFICERS 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee has recommended a l-year pro- 
hibition on involuntary separation, due 
solely to DOD regulation, of officers twice 
passed over for promotion; this does not 
prohibit separation due to provisions of 
law or inadequate performance. Based 
upon estimates provided by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, this 1-year moratorium 
will save $34.6 million. 


The Defense Manpower Commission 
and the GAO have criticized forcing out 
officers who are capable of continued 
contributions at current rank. The com- 
mittee believes that it is inequitable to 
force out officers right now due to im- 
pending sweeping changes in separation 
pay in the House-passed Defense Officer 
Personnel Management Act (DOPMA) as 
well as recent recommendations of Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Military Compen- 
sations; $34.6 million will be saved due 
to reduced termination costs, and re- 
duced costs of recruiting and training re- 
placements. The committee’s action 
makes no change to existing law, but 
rather prevents DOD from forcing out 
individuals who are capable of sound 
performance at their existing rank, and 
who would be forced out, not through a 
provision of law, but by DOD administra- 
tive procedure. 

The Appropriations Committee fully 
supports DOPMA as passed by the House, 
and has carefully drafted the report ac- 
companying this bill in order that there 
will be no conflict between Appropria- 
tions language and DOPMA provisions 
should it be enacted into law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 

For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
gratuities, travel, and related expenses for 
personnel of the Army Reserve on active duty 
under sections 265, 3019, and 3033 of title 10, 
United States Code, or while undergoing re- 
serve training or while performing drills or 
equivalent duty or other duty, and for mem- 
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bers of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
as authorized by law; $541,150,000. 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. MONTGOMERY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. MONTGOMERY: 
Page 3, line 20, strike out “$541,150,000", and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$546,650,000”. 

Page 4, line 3, strike out ‘$225,825,000”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “$226,825,000". 

Page 4, line 11, strike out “$82,725,000”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “$83,725,000”. 

Page 4, line 19, strike out ‘'$185,325,000”, 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$186,325,000". 

Page 5, line 2, strike out “782,900,000”, and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$788,900,000". 

Page 5, line 9, strike out “$255,477,000”, 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$256,477,000”. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask uaninmous consent that these 
amendments may be considered en bloc. 
They only go to title I and do not go into 
any other title. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I will be brief. I explained this amend- 
ment during the general debate, and 
both sides of the aisle generally under- 
stand the amendment. 

What I am doing is adding $15.5 mil- 
lion to the incentive program for the 
different branches of the Reserve, the 
National Guard and the Reserve Forces. 
I am amending these different accounts 
that are provided for the Reserve and 
National Guard. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
has been helpful in this area. In the bill 
they have provided $9.5 million, whereas 
the administration only recommended 
$500,000. My amendment would raise 
the total for incentives for National 
Guard and reservists up to $25 million. 

Why would I request this raise, Mr. 
Chairman? Because it has become abso- 
lutely necessary that we provide incen- 
tives for the Reserves if they are going 
to survive. 

I would like to make a matter of 
record that I would hope my amend- 
ments not only would include the enlist- 
ment and reenlistment bonus provision, 
but also would include educational 
incentives. 

Mr. Chairman, these amendments are 
totally supported by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Manpower, Dr. John 
P. White. We have talked to him on the 
phone. He hopes these amendments will 
be adopted. They are also supported by 
Dr. Chase, who represents the Depart- 
ment of Defense in Reserve Affairs. 

The strength levels of the National 
Guard and Reserves have been going 
down, down, down. They are now 15 
percent short of the authorized strength. 
We are short 58,000 guardsmen and 
reservists. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that of the 
selected reserve in the Army Guard and 
in the Air Guard, 50 percent of the com- 
bat missions are now assigned by the 
regular to the Army Guard and to the 
Air Guard. The Ready Reserve has 
almost disappeared on us. These incen- 
tives will help the Ready Reserve. 
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Actually, this will not be an overall 
add-on to the amounts of money that 
have been appropriated by this com- 
mittee. We are not going to make the 
strength levels, and we are going to have 
about $200 million left over and so we 
are not adding money to the program. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a modest 
amount of $15.5 million which we are 
asking for, and I certainly hope these 
amendments will be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, not only does the National 
Guard and the Reserves come to the 
fore in times of military action, but also 
in the case of natural disasters. Today a 
number of Guard units are out across 
the country doing their job. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Personnel of the Committee on 
Armed Services, whose authorization bill 
called for $25 million. 

Mr. WHITE. The same amount; yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The gentleman made reference to As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense John P. 
White. 

I would like to recite from a letter 
the Assistant Secretary addressed to me 
regarding the incentives. He said the 
following: 

In sum, it is desired that the educational 
assistance program be authorized for FY 
1979. The Department would use the author- 
ity to measure the efficacy of such a pro- 
gram in attracting and retaining the higher 
mental category people in the enlisted ranks 
of the Reserve program. I believe we need to 
enhance the attractiveness of the Guard and 
Reserve and that educational assistance will 
contribute to that end. 


The fact is that the Active Reserve 
are something like 62,000 understrength 
at this time; is that not correct? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is correct, 
of the selected Reserves. These are the 
men and women who have the assign- 
ments in combat. We are 15 percent 
short of these high priority reservists. 

If we do not adopt these amendments 
today, we will be confronted with two 
choices. We will have to find something 
else besides the Reserve or the National 
Guard, or we will have to go back to the 
draft, to the Selective Service System. 
We have no other choice. 

Mr. WHITE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is it not true that in the 
course of our hearings on various topics, 
the experts told us that educational 
benefits, they felt, were the best incen- 
tives in order to build the Reserve 
Forces? Yet, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee did not include any educational bene- 
fits in the Reserve programs they funded; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is correct, 
but I do not think really that was the 
fault of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The Department of De- 
fense was not strong in this area. They 
are now taking a strong stand, and also 
we had not passed out the authoriza- 
tion bill at that time. 

Mr. WHITE. But the point is we need 
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educational incentives in order to ful- 
fill our obligations. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Downey, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. MONTGOMERY 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. . 

We have talked about this before in 
the Personnel Subcommittee. Could the 
gentleman tell me how much money was 
authorized and appropriated last year 
for the incentive program? Does the 
gentleman know offhand? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes. It was $5 
million, and the Department of Defense 
only spent half of that. But in the au- 
thorization bill on which the gentleman 
and I serve, on the same Personnel Sub- 
committee, we said in the legislation 
last year if you have any shortfalls in 
your strength level in the National 
Guard Reserve, you should transfer 
those funds in the pay account and put 
more money in incentives. The Depart- 
ment of Defense did not do this, and I 
do not know why. The strength levels 
are low, and they should have trans- 
ferred these funds over. They did not 
follow the instructions of the Congress, 
the same thing the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Srxes) brought up in the 
previous amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Could the gentleman 
tell me what the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WHITE) was talking about when 
he talked about educational incentive? 
Was he talking about a dollar figure, or 
was he providing for an experimental 
programs? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes. These in- 
centives are left up to the Department 
of Defense. They are optional. If they 
want to use reenlistment in the State of 
New York and enlistment in the State 
of Florida, or incentives specifically in 
Maine, they could do it differently in 
different States. It is $2,000 for an in- 
dividual signing up for 6 years to serve 
in the Reserve. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

There is no specific amount allocated, 
as the gentleman in the well has said, 
but a fair breakdown that was calcu- 
lated by one expert working out these 
incentives was something like $6 million 
for educational assistance, enlistment 
bonuses plus, $2 million, and reenlist- 
ment bonuses $7.5 million. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired, 

(At the request of Mr. Appasso, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MONTGOMERY 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. I thank the gentleman 
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for yielding. I wish to compliment the 
gentleman in the well as a great au- 
thority in this field, and I respect his 
opinions very strongly. 

The Committee on Appropriations had 
large House-Senate varying figures be- 
fore it when it decided on the $9.5 mil- 
lion, which is actually $9 million over the 
original request by the administration. 
The thing that concerns me with the 
large increase requested is, does the gen- 
tleman feel that with these large dollar 
incentives being given to the Reserves 
that they will be in immediate competi- 
tion, in large taxpayer-dollar competi- 
tion, with the incentive programs trying 
to get men and women to enlist in the 
regular forces? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think not only 
will it be in competition with the regu- 
lars, which I do not have any problem 
with, I will say to the gentleman, we are 
also in competition with the colleges and 
universities to attract these young men 
and women into the Reserve. I wish the 
incentive of patriotism would bring these 
young people into the Guard and Reserve, 
and also into the regulars, but I really 
do not think that is a big problem, in an- 
swer to the gentleman’s question. But for 
years my experience is that we have been 
in competition with the regulars, trying 
to get young men, young people, into the 
Guard and Reserve. Yes, there is some 
competition. 

Mr. ADDABBO. The gentleman does 
not feel there would be a greater incen- 
tive for a young man to go into the Re- 
serves rather than into the Regular Army 
and Navy? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think there are 
different types—we are changing now— 
where we hope that the Guard and Re- 
serves can get college students and let 
them take their basic training in the 
summer, break it up into two summers. 
We think that is opening for us, and 
there are different types, those who be- 
long in the regulars and those who be- 
long in the Reserves, which we are not 
getting at this time and we need them. 

Mr. ADDABBO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Charman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it grieves me, I say to 
my colleagues, to oppose this amendment 
offered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi, who is a man of great 
distinction. The gentleman has done a 
good job in the Congress and the gentle- 
man is my friend. 

Mr. Chairman, what we have tried to 
do in this bill, and we worked on it for 
many months, was to bring out the best 
bill we could. We put more than $5 bil- 
lion in this bill for operation of the 
Guard and the Reserve program, some 
portions of which were over the budget 
request. 

Now, some reference has been made to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower, Dr. White. Dr. White of the 
Pentagon supported the authorization, 
but there is no evidence that Dr. White, 
or the Defense Department, or the Office 
of Management and Budget, or the Presi- 
dent is in support of the amendment 
which has been offered to the appropria- 
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tions bill. As Members know, these bo- 
nuses would go for enlistment, for reen- 
listment, and for educational benefits. 
Young people who want to go into the 
Reserves would be offered, under this 
program, part of their educational 
expenses. 

The report we received from the De- 
fense Department is that the Reserve 
compensation system study, which was 
completed on June 30, 1978, questioned 
the effectiveness of the program. 

The report further states that six 
States, Arizona, Idaho, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, and Nevada, cur- 
rently operate similar programs for the 
National Guard, without noticeably fa- 
vorable results. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations does, however, believe in 
the incentive program. We have done the 
best we could with this problem. We put 
in the bill $9 million above the budget 
request. There was a budget estimate of 
only $500,000 for any of these funds for 
this purpose. The proposed amendment 
would increase the funds to $25 million 
above the budget. It seems to me that we 
should not expend those funds at this 
time. The $9 million included by the com- 
mittee for the Reserves, for the incentive 
program, will be helpful. 

There may have been some overfund- 
ing for some of the Reserve programs if 
they fail to meet authorized manning 
levels. Later in the year, if necessary, 
some action could be taken to provide 
benefits in the form of educational bo- 
nuses by reprograming within these 
available funds. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would hope at this 
stage of the game we would vote down 
the amendment and see what develops 
later on. I ask that the amendment not 
be approved. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I compliment my dis- 
tinguished friend from Mississippi for 
this and many other meritorious services 
and, in particular, for offering this 
amendment, which I support. 

Mr. Chairman, for years we have heard 
of the essentiality of the Reserve com- 
ponents to America’s Armed Forces. We 
have recognized the fact that in peace- 
time we cannot allocate sufficient funds 
to defense to permit a full scale regular 
force to be maintained. For the cost of 
one regular in today’s All Volunteer 
Force, we can have six reservists. It is, of 
course, essential that the Reserves be 
trained and equipped for immediate 
availability. Seldom has this been possi- 
ble. Primarily, the problem has been that 
of equipment. Time and again Congress 
has appropriated money for equipment 
for the Reserves only to find it sent else- 
where in periods of emergency—to 
Southeast Asia, the Middle East, or 
wherever an emergency occurred affect- 
ing us or our friends. At the moment, 
that needed equipment is going to the 
Reserves. The process is slow because we 
buy in such limited quantities. It will 
take a number of years to update their 
requirements for modernization. 

However, an even more pressing prob- 
lem is in retaining reservists in adequate 
numbers. There is no longer the compul- 
sion of the draft, which sent a great 
many men into the Reserve components. 
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In today’s America there is not as much 
appeal for patriotic service, unfortu- 
nately, as in prior years. Service in the 
Reserves requires time and effort that 
many people are now reluctant to give. 

We have bolstered the all-volunteer 
concept by many benefits to encourage 
enlistments and longevity. We have not 
done this for the Reserve components. 

We shall have to strengthen the Re- 
serve components if they are to fulfill 
their mission and to have personnel 
available in adequate numbers in time of 
emergency. This amendment will help. 
Congress must accept the responsibility 
to prod the Department of Defense into 
a more adequate recognition of the need 
for incentives to overcome serious prob- 
lems of enlistment and reenlistments. 
Unfortunately, some in the regular mili- 
tary establishments do not concern 
themselves sufficiently with the problems 
of the Reserves until the shooting starts 
and cannon fodder is needed. 

The Congress is more alive to this prob- 
lem. Congress can and should act. The 
Armed Services Committee have author- 
ized funds for enlistment bonuses, re- 
enlistment bonuses, and educational as- 
sistance. The National Guard and Re- 
serves need your support for the amend- 
ment. I do not believe it will be possible 
to obtain the number of personnel need- 
ed for a fully functional reserve organi- 
zation without the additional incentives 
provided by the amendment. 

I congratulate my distinguished friend 
from Mississippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY) 
for offering the amendment and I strong- 
ly urge its adoption. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding and 
for his support. 

I would like to emphasize several mat- 
ters that the gentleman has touched on 
and that I mentioned earlier. 


How the Defense Department spends 
these funds, whether it is for an enlist- 
ment, reenlistment, or educational in- 
centive, is optional with the Defense De- 
partment. We are not telling them ex- 
actly how to spend the money, but we 
are telling them to use the incentives. 

I might say that the authorization bill 
which was passed by this House without 
a dissenting vote only last Friday con- 
tained $25 million for incentives, and 
this amendment corresponds and tracks 
with that bill. Last year in the authori- 
zation bill we directed that if strength 
levels continued to fall off in the Re- 
serves that the Defense Department take 
action such as incentives. But the De- 
fense Department in effect did nothing 
much to implement incentives. 

We said to them, “If you need funds, 
reprogram and transfer funds into the 
incentive program.” They took no action 
at all. 

We have word from Dr. White on this. 
I do not have it in writing, but we talked 
with his office last Thursday, and he said 
we could quote him and use his name 
saying that he would support this 


amendment. He runs this manpower 
program. 
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Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Sixes) for his sup- 
port. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr, Chairman, I am glad 
to have the contribution of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. MontTcom- 
ERY). 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the situation is 
really somewhat worse, as far as the 
shortage with which we are dealing is 
concerned, than what is reported. 

I am not going to spend too much 
time on this amendment, because it has 
been ably represented as to the need to 
improve our National Guard and our Re- 
serve forces. The major concept of the 
all-volunteer service is “a small active 
duty force; supplemented by larger and 
better trained Reserves.” It is the pres- 
ent failure of this concept that concern 
me. 

We have the Department of Defense 
speaking out about how great the all- 
volunteer service is working today, but I 
want to take this opportunity to speak 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
also to speak to the members of the 
Authorizing Committee and say that 
things are not that great. We talk about 
incentives. I wish the Members would 
read the advertisement in the Readers 
Digest on the All-Volunteer Army. Here 
are some of the headlines: 

“See Europe through the Army’s eyes.” 

“Sailors have more fun.” 

We have advertisements displayed 
with young military men riding camels 
around the Pyramids. 

“Get a free college education.” 

“A 30-day paid vacation.” 

“Free medical benefits.” 

“Learn a trade.” 

They go right on down the line, and 
there is not a single word in any of these 
advertisements about what may happen 
or, by the way, you may find yourself in 
a foxhole some day or that you could be 
out training in 20-degree weather in the 
middle of a field. All these wonderful 
incentives and the emphasizing by our 
recruiters that these incentives are 
what the Army is all about—it is the 
emphasis of these incentives that is 
causing up to 40 percent of the young 
people joining our military to quit be- 
fore their first tour of duty is complete. 

But we need to see what we are get- 
ting. Are we getting a dollar’s return of 
quality for what we are paying? 

Dr. White says we are getting a better 
quality in the All-Volunteer Army. 

Do the Members of the House know 
that the Army is now spending millions 
of dollars rewriting all its training man- 
uals and downgrading the reading level 
from the llth grade to the 8th grade? 
Do we know they are putting their man- 
uals out in the form of comic books? 

How many people know the Army is 
now appropriating and setting aside mil- 
lions of dollars to establish reading 
schools just to teach the young recruits 
how to read, because up to 30 percent of 
the kids coming today cannot read at all 


or can only read up to the seventh grade 
reading level. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the position he has 
taken. The gentleman was going to em- 
phasize, I thought, that we need the Re- 
serves or we do not have the Regulars in 
either branch of the Service. That was 
the point, I am sure, that the gentle- 
man was going to emphasize. 

I rise in support of this amendment 
appropriating additional funds for the 
Reserve recruiting incentive program. 
This amendment would add $15.5 million 
to the $9.5 million already included in 
the defense appropriations bill—a total 
of $25 million—a sum which is still con- 
siderably less than that which was 
originally authorized. These funds would 
provide an education tuition assistance 
payment to attract non-prior-service 
recruits and a bonus payment for prior 
service personnel. 

We are all familiar with problems ex- 
isting in today’s military and with ef- 
forts to improve the condition of our 
backup forces. The drill strength levels 
of the National Guard and Reserves are 
at their lowest levels in recent years. Ad- 
ditionally the pool of filler personnel in 
the individual Ready Reserve is the low- 
est in over 20 years. The situation must 
improve if our country expects to have a 
responsible and responsive deterrent 
force. 

At the time the draft was discontin- 
ued, Congress recognized the need for 
incentives to support the All-Volunteer 
Force and to spur recruiting and reten- 
tion efforts and promised these incen- 
tives for both the Active and Reserve 
Forces. A number of incentives have been 
provided for the Active Forces, but funds 
for a permanent Reserve incentive pro- 
gram have not been forthcoming. At this 
time, there is no plan to reinstitute the 
draft. However, unless we are willing and 
able to attract new recruits and retain 
competent men and women, we are 
going to have to consider some other 
way to meet our service personnel 
requirements. 

I personally feel that we cannot afford 
not to take some immediate action to 
insure that there is a sufficient input of 
non-prior-service personnel that pro- 
vides such a large percentage of our de- 
ployable forces. We must take the re- 
sponsibility for correcting the current 
shortage of personnel by providing ade- 
quate incentives for their recruitment 
and retention and for this reason, I 
strongly support the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, without any question, they say that 
the all-volunteer service is working, but 
yet they will be quick to point out that 
it is the active duty. We cannot separate 
the two. The Reserves and the active 
duty go hand in hand. 

How many people have pointed out, 
from Dr. White’s office of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, that our individual 
Ready Reserve has gone from 900,000 
men to approximately 100,000 men in the 
period of 4 years? How many people 
have pointed out the fact that, by the 
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way, if we have an outbreak of hostilities 
in NATO, the Army will be over 500,000 
men short within a 60-day period? 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I want to commend the 
gentleman from Tennessee for focusing 
attention on this important amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Montcomery) for having intro- 
duced this amendment and I rise in sup- 
port of his amendment to H.R. 13635, 
the defense appropriations for fiscal year 
1979, increasing funds for reserve re- 
cruiting increases. 

Our Reserves are an essential part of 
a strong defense posture. Unless we pro- 
vide the proper incentives, we are going 
to further erode our defense posture. 

Spokesmen for National Guard and 
reservist units in my district have on 
many occasions expressed their concern 
to me that personnel levels in their units 
are not at levels equal to the task this 
Nation demands of its reservists. They 
strongly support rsponsible measures to 
reverse the current erosion in the 
strength of Reserve units. I believe this 
amendment to be such a measure. 

The critical personnel shortage in the 
Reserve and National Guard is such that 
recent estimates indicate that both these 
units fall 58,000 short of their congres- 
sionally authorized strengths. Ready Re- 
serve units of all Reserve units are short 
over 151,500 or 16 percent of peacetime 
manning goals of 946,300. Given these 
personnel levels, there is little doubt 
concerning the need to provide our re- 
servists the opportunity for enlistment 
and reenlistment bonuses, and for edu- 
cational assistance incentives. 


Mr. Chairman, enlistment and reen- 
listment bonuses as well as educational 
assistance programs should prove the 
necessary means to reverse the trend of 
manpower shortages. To those who claim 
that an educational assistance program 
will place the Reserves and Active Forces 
in competition for enlistees. I submit 
that both these forces will inevitably 
compete for enlistees. Moreover, I be- 
lieve that educational assistance pro- 
gram warrants an equitable trial run, 
and point to recent statements by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Reserve Affairs, and Logistics, 
which indicate strong support for testing 
this program. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support this amendment in order to help 
bring our Reserve Forces to those levels 
adequate for our Nation’s defense. 


Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, we keep pointing out these incen- 
tives. We are just now in the process of 
passing on the question of allowing for 
the shipment of household goods and for 
travel of dependents of lower enlisted 
ranks over to Europe. No one has looked 
at the situation as to what we are going 
to do with these dependents when they 
get there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. BEarD) has 
expired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. BEARD of 
Tennessee was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to take this forum to 
point out to the Members of the House 
that no one has asked what we are going 
to do with these dependents when we 
get them over to Europe. No one has 
pointed out the problems we are facing 
today. Today I am asking the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force to declassify doc- 
uments dealing with the lack of medical 
care, that they are not able to provide 
medical care for our military in the Air 
Force and the Army today in the NATO 
scenario. The situation is so horrendous 
that they have had to classify as secret 
the particular specifics dealing with our 
medical care. But, no, our answer is 
more incentives. With more incentives 
we will make the volunteer service 
work. 

How many people have talked to a 
company commander in NATO who has 
been involved in an alert over in NATO, 
where the responsibility is upon the bat- 
talion commander for these unmarried 
mothers, children, and dependents who 
are in the service? When an alert comes 
about they have to take their children 
to battalion headquarters. 

I think it is time we start looking 
around to spend some of our money to 
make the military a combat-ready unit. 
I do not think the military can become 
a social welfare or an educational unit. 
Where are the incentives going to end? 
I use this as a forum to call on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the authorizing 
committee, that we need to start looking 
as to how we can get high-quality men 
in the service. 

The Army today in category 3-B has 
gone from 32 percent to 49 percent in 
less than 4 years. In category 4, which 
represents approximately 10 percent of 
the Army, I think it is a sad statement 
when we have to point out that about 60 
percent of today’s Army is below the 50 
percentile. That is a sad commentary. 

So I hope that one of these days we will 
start showing some political guts and 
start asking some harsh questions of our 
Defense Department and quit putting up 
with the bunk that is being put out by 
Dr. John White and the Department of 
Defense. 

What is the solution to the problem? 
The first solution is to acknowledge that 
there is a critical problem in the All- 
Volunteer Army and that one of the pos- 
sible alternatives to be considered is some 
form of the draft. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I certainly support the gentleman’s re- 
marks. I would just like to reemphasize 
that patriotism and love of country 
should be mentioned again, and if the 
volunteer system is going to work some- 
body has got to volunteer. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. I agree with 
the gentleman totally, and I support his 
amendment. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
from Tennessee will not go away. What 
the gentleman from Tennessee has been 
saying is entirely right, but let me say 
this. If this subcommittee had come to 
this floor with provisions such as the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee was talking 
about, we would have been rolled so bad 
that it would have been embarrassing. 

There is no question about the fact 
that we are spending millions, and per- 
haps billions of dollars, trying to attract 
young men and women into the volun- 
teer service. I do not know where it is 
going to end. It may end by going back 
to the draft. But in the meantime, as 
long as there is no force that takes peo- 
ple into the service, surely the Reserves 
and the Guard are suffering because we 
know that the Reserve and the Guard, 
in great part, have their strength from 
those who do not want to get drafted 
and go off to the service. 

So, when we have a volunteer service, 
then our strength drops off in the Guard 
and Reserve. The question is this: How 
do we get young men and women to join 
the Reserve and the National Guard? 
That is something that not only con- 
cerns the gentleman from Mississippi, it 
concerns our committee, it concerns the 
Defense Department, and it concerns all 
the Guard and Reserve units. 

So, we had some hearings on this sub- 
ject. We had the Reserve generals and 
admirals in, and by and large Admiral 
Charbonnet, for example, who is head of 
the Navy Reserve, felt very strongly that 
the decision on what bonuses and incen- 
tives should be offered should wait on 
the Reserve compensation system study 
that the chairman spoke about. General 
Guice, who is head of the Air National 
Guard, spoke on the subject. He said that 
he would place reenlistment bonuses 
before educational assistance and enlist- 
ment bonuses, so everybody is talking 
about it. 

The Reserve compensation study was 
done, and it found that it was not really 
cost effective; that may not be the best 
way. The committee has to put all this 
material together and try to find the 
right answer. The committee, I think, 
felt that we just cannot throw money at 
a problem and resolve it. So, what we 
did was to put in $9 million to provide 
for limited testing of these enlistment 
and reenlistment bonus systems to see if 
that will encourage young people to 
come into the Reserve and Guard. If 
that works, great. If it does not work, 
some variation might work, or we can 
take other action. 

But, just to add another $15.5 million 
when everything we have seen suggests 
that it is not necessarily a tried and true 
approach to recruitment is wrong, I 
think. We will have another year to look 
at it. We will have another year to de- 
cide from the test that is being conducted 
by the Army whether this is the right 
way to go or whether we need other 
things. But in the meantime, we have 
to be just a little careful that we do 
not attract so many people into the Re- 
serve and Guard that would otherwise go 
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into the Active Forces and end up with a 
real problem with the Active Forces. 

So, let us work on this test; let us find 
the best way to do it, and I am sure we 
will be back here next year with a sys- 
tem, or a plan that can be justified. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to support what the gentleman has 
had to say, and say something with re- 
gard to the attention that the chairman 
of the committee has given this matter. 
Certainly, it is not accurate to state that 
it has not had a thorough review. We 
know that of the money that was appro- 
priated for the purpose that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi would further sup- 
port this year, last year, of the $5 mil- 
lion, the Defense Department only used 
half of it. So it is obvious that they had 
difficulty finding a way to spend even 
half the amount that the committee has 
Placed in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Rosrnson, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Epwarps of Ala- 
bama was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the chair- 
man made the point, which is well taken, 
that there is in this bill $4.9 billion for 
the Reserves. They are not without no- 
tice in the bill, and the committee has 
seen fit in addition to adding this $9 mil- 
lion, to add $80 million to the account 
for the Reserves for the operating ac- 
counts. 

The reason that there is not more in 
this specific area is because we feel that 
the status of the Reserves and the Na- 
tional Guard in particular needs to be 
upgraded as far as its image in the public 
eye is concerned. Thus we have in the bill 
an increase of $31.4 million for the Army 
National Guard alone, which would be 
to cover enlisted pay rates, training as- 
semblies, school training, and special 
training courses, things that are in there 
to enhance the image of the Guard and 
of the Reserves and make them better 
and more attractive. 

We cannot correct this problem simply 
by spreading money on it. That is exactly 
what I think would be the case. Let us 
get the results of the studies, as the gen- 
tleman suggests, and go forward from 
there. 

The Reserves are not badly considered 
or badly funded in this bill. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
that has been the whole problem. The 
Army and the Defense Department want 
to continue to study, and the strength 
levels have been going down, down, 
down. They have not implemented these 
programs. We are not asking for a lot of 
money—this is less than the cost of one 
F-14—to try to get the National Guard 
pace strength levels at a decent 
evel. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. EDWARDS 
of Alabama was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, the problem, if I may say to 
the gentleman, is that we do not know 
if the enlistment bonus will solve the 
problem, and that is one of the reasons 
for the testing that is going on. 

No. 2, the gentleman wants only $15.5 
million next year, but where does this 
lead down the road in an untried and 
an unproven program? The gentleman 
knows that once this program starts, 
whether it is working or not, it is in the 
books from now on. That is the point. 
We need to know where we are going 
before we start on it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
we have been studying this issue for 
years. I have been talking to the gentle- 
man from Alabama ever since we have 
been in the volunteer era, saying that 
we had to have incentives for the 
National Guard and Reserves. For 3 or 
4 years the Reserves were able to keep 
up their strength levels. They are not 
able to do it now. 

The Defense Department will admit 
that the reenlistment program is work- 
ing. They have done this program in 
five States and it is working. 

If they will just move out, we will solve 
our problems and the strength levels 
will come up. 

The gentleman is right. It will cost 
money, but we have to go either to the 
draft or we have to give the Reserve 
some incentives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. BURLISON of Mis- 
souri, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY was allowed to proceed for 
1 additional minute.) 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the gentleman 
on his remarks. I think he is eminently 
correct in emphasizing that the commit- 
tee has taken a prudent and reasonable 
course in going $9 million above the 
budget. We have been told in testimony 
before our subcommittee that the De- 
partment of Defense has some surveys, 
studies, and evaluations underway re- 
lated to this problem at this time. It is 
perfectly reasonable and proper that we 
await the outcome of these. 

I hope the committee will stay with 
the full Committee on Appropriations on 
this issue. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Mississippi points out one of the 
major problems with the All-Volunteer 
Forces. I think it has been adequately ad- 
dressed by my friend from Tennessee and 
the other speakers before me. What we 
find with the problem of the Reserves is 
the same thing we find in maintaining the 
All-Volunteer Forces, in order to attract 
more people to it, it becomes increasingly 
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evident that we will have to provide more 
and more money. 

As the gentleman from Tennessee 
pointed out, we now have to provide ad- 
ditional money to send dependents over 
to Europe, and we need to provide addi- 
tional money for housing. One has to 
wonder whether or not in the event of 
a crisis that the individual soldier would 
not be more interested in moving his 
family away than in fighting a Warsaw 
Pact onslaught. 

It is a terrible problem. 

The question of the Reserves is part 
of that problem. We are not attracting 
people to the Reserves. We have never 
done a really good job of attracting peo- 
ple to the Reserves because there is no 
incentive to go there. The greatest in- 
centive we have had for the Reserves was 
Vietnam and then the draft. The people 
wanted to go into the Reserves in great 
numbers in order to avoid the draft. Now 
that the draft is over there is no incen- 
tive to go into the Reserves, and we find 
them facing increasing shortfalls in wide 
areas of the National Guard and the 
Army Reserves in particular. 

The question then becomes: How do 
you solve this problem? Do you solve it 
by providing modest educational bene- 
fits or reenlistment bonuses? I do not 
think so, although I would certainly be 
supportive of the committee providing 
$9 million for a program of testing to de- 
termine whether or not it will work. 

If you want to attract people into the 
Reserves I think you will only be able to 
do it only if you provide adequate train- 
ing and interesting assignments. 

A recent study that was done by the 
General Accounting Office 3 years ago in- 
dicated that the highest priority for a 
reservist to reinlist and join the Re- 
serves was when he had something to do 
when he was in the Reserves. 

Go out to some of your units and find 
out whether or not the searchlight artil- 
lery battery unit, or the band unit, or 
one of the other Reserve units are ac- 
tually doing anything. Find out what 
their mobilization date is. Half of them, 
according to the GAO study, did not have 
a mobilization date. They did not know 
when they would be called up. 

In the Army Reserve there are civil- 
ian affairs units that are mobilized a 
full year after the war starts, to go in 
and take care of occupied territories. 

Are these the sort of things you should 
provide to induce an incentive for join- 
ing the Reserves? Of course this does not. 
If you want to provide incentives for in- 
dividuals to join the Reserves, then you 
have got to provide them with mean- 
ingful things to do. That is one of the 
things you have to do, in order to make 
life in the Reserves comfortable for the 
commanders and the superstructure, to 
release some of the burden and paper- 
work of recruiting from them, and that 
requires active integration of the Re- 
serve units with the active forces, so 
that they can be organized at the bat- 


talion unit or unit level with the active 
duty forces, so that thev feel they are 


part of the total force structure. 

That is being done, slowly, but it is 
being done just like that is the whole 
answer to the reserve question. They are 
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getting a number to have particularly 
meaningful assignments, but if you want 
to just have a particular clarinetist avail- 
able for a battalion in New York City for 
his band unit, sc as to provide him with 
an opportunity to get $2,000 for his edu- 
cation, and a reenlistment bonus, then 
you are wasting the taxpayers’ money. 

I would say to you that the areas where 
the units are short are in the North and 
in the East, not so much in the South and 
in the Southwest where people are inter- 
ested in units where they are more ac- 
tively affiliated with active units. The 
money will go to northern and eastern 
units. 

There really are no shortfalls, but in 
the clarinet units or in the civil affairs 
units, these are where we find a short- 
fall. This is where some of the money 
will go, not a lot of it, I will admit to 
the gentleman; but certainly enough of 
it. Therefore, I think this money will 
not be well spent. 

It was mentioned before that Mr. 
White, who is in charge of personnel 
and manpower, was in favor of this 
program. 

Let me quote to the Members what 
Mr. White's boss, Harold Brown, had to 
say about this program. It reads as 
follows: 

“I don’t want to go ahead with a big pro- 
gram of additional incentives’. In addition, 
the President’s Reserve Compensation Sys- 
tem study recently questioned the cost- 
effectiveness of an educational assistance 
bonus based upon data available from pro- 


grams operated in six different states for 
National Guard units. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Downey) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Montcomery and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. DOWNEY 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, to con- 
tinue, there is money for this program. 
The additional money is not going to 
draw any new people to it. 

I think an experimental program of 
$9 million is more than adequate to find 
out whether or not we have already pro- 
vided an adequate incentive. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

On the designation of these Reserve 
units; the Reserve and National Guard 
have nothing to do with that. These 
designations are made by the Defense 
Department. I agree with the gentleman 
from New York that some of these desig- 
nations should be changed, but the gen- 
tleman cannot blame that on the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve. That is not 
their fault. 

I totally disagree with the gentle- 
man’s other statements about clarinet 
players and so forth. I think we need 
bands in the National Guard and Re- 
serve. Besides being in the band, these 
reservists are trained as medics and se- 
curity forces for certain military head- 
quarters. 

The readiness time the gentleman 
mentioned is also set by the Department 
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of Defense. If they say 90 days or 120 
days to move out to fight in Europe that 
is set by Department of Defense. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman agree with me that there is 
nothing to prevent this program, if it is 
fully implemented, from providing in- 
centives to civil affairs units in the Army 
Reserve, to band units, to searchlight 
artillery battery units? Can the gentle- 
man explain to me searchlight artillery 
batteries? When is the last time those 
units were needed? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I say again, the 
designations are set by the Department 
of Defense; maybe some units should be 
changed, but this is left up to the De- 
partment of Defense. The incentives are 
not going to every unit in the Reserve 
but to those high priority units namely 
combat units such as infantry and 
artillery. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Would the gentleman 
be willing to put an M-plus-30 addition 
to his amendment to say that these 
incentives. could only go for combat 
specialties? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think that 
should be under the authorization bill 
and not in order here today. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the unanimous-consent re- 
quest was made will be recognized for 45 
seconds each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER. Mr. Chairman, in 45 
seconds it is difficult, at best, to respond 
what I think is best classified as the 
summer doldrums. Whether it is the 
Washington Post yesterday or the debate 
that has been carried on on this floor, 
I must say that I am appalled. The 
attack that is made, whether it is on 
the on-volunteer force or the competence 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
or the efforts of the National Guard and 
Reserves, seems to me misses the point. 

The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) -has a well-considered, 
thoughtful amendment. It ought to be 
supported. It ought to be supported if, 
for no other reason, than the fact that 
we are trying to get the Committee on 
Appropriations off its dead bottom so 
that it can start paying more attention 
to what is going on in the volunteer 
force and stop resisting efforts to make 
the AVF work. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MONT- 
COMERY yielded his time to Mr. WHITE.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WHITE). 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, to be very 
brief, this Congress removed the draft. 
Consequently, the Reserves have dropped 
off something like 62,000 in the Active 
Reserve and some 300,000 in the Inactive 
Reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are attacked in 
Europe with about 4 days of warning, it 
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seems logical that our Reserves are what 
are going to make the difference between 
victory or defeat. 

At the present time we are falling off 
on enlistments of mental category 1 and 
2. Educational incentives for Reserves is 
one way to supplement these categories 
with students who do not desire to be 
taken away from their school activities. 

These incentives, the educational in- 
centives not provided by the Committee 
on Appropriations, but will induce peo- 
ple to join the National Guard and Re- 
serves, so I urge you to bring the appro- 
priation amount up to $25 million, which 
the authorizing committee provided in 
the conference report in order to fulfill 
our responsibilities toward the very 
dangerous Reserve deficit we now have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
DOWNEY). 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, the last 
time the units of the Reserves and the 
National Guard were used actively in 
combat was in the Korean war. I think 
if we take a look at some of the appalling 
casualty figures for some of the units we 
sent over there, with inadequate training 
and inadequate staff, we will understand 
some of the principal problems. We did 
not use but two units in Vietnam. 

If we are to use the Reserve units to- 
day, then we have got to tighten up the 
combat units, provide them with ade- 
quate equipment, provide them with ade- 
quate training, and provide them with 
adequate incentives. But if this happens, 
if it is 25 percent of the Reserve force, 
it is a lot. Most of the Reserve forces do 
not have targeted mobilization dates. 
They are not actively affiliated with ac- 
tive units, and we will be providing them 
with more than enough money with the 
existing money the Committee on Appro- 
priations has provided for education in- 
centives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Downey) 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. LLOYD). 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr, Chair- 
man, I think the amendment is a good 
amendment. I think it merits considera- 
tion. I do not disagree with my good 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from New York. There are inadequacies 
in the system; there is no argument 
about that. And we have to address our- 
selves to that point. There is no argu- 
ment about that. But there is also no 
argument about the situation as it exists 
in the world today, and clearly I think 
this begins to address itself to that. I 
think it is time that this House took a 
good look at its defense posture and just 
who is going to respond when the time 
comes for that response. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. LLOYD) has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Taxas (Mr. Mamon) to close debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the 
problem before this Congress and this 
country is what to do about the All- 
Volunteer Army. Of course, recruits for 
the Reserve are hard to come by under 
present circumstances. Nobody has an 
adequate answer as to what to do about 
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the situation. I do not have; the com- 
mittee does not have; I do not know 
anybody who has the answer. But the 
present system is leading us more or less 
toward a very intolerable situation in 
the coming years, so there is no use to 
try to patch this situation up with the 
amendment at this time (and I urge the 
House to vote the amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendments of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MONTGOMERY) 
there were—ayes 35, noes 26. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. One hundred Members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

RECORDED VOTE 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER) for a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—ayes 257, noes 121, 
not voting 54, as follows: 


[Roll No. 651] 


AYES—257 


Dicks 
Dingell 
Dornan 


Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 


Abdnor 
Akaka 


Alexander 


Ammerman 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 


Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Okla, 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla, 


N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 


Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fithian 


Jones, Tenn, 
Kastenmeier 


Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lioyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 


Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, 01. 
Conable 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 


Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Dickinson Nichols 
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Rudd 
Runnels 
Satterfield 
Schuize 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Tucker 
Vilman 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 


Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wolfr 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Mo. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steiger 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 


Moorhead, Pa. 
Mi 


joss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Myers, Gary 


Pritchard 
Quayle 
Railsback 
Reuss 
Richmond 


Hawkins 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Burke, Fla, Jordan 
Burlison,Mo. Kemp 
Burton, John Keys 
Burton, Phillip Kostmayer 


Carr Krebs 
Chisholm 


Lehman 
Collins, Tex. Lundine 
Conte McCloskey 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
Mahon 
Markey 
Mattox 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 


Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Whalen 
Yates 


Derwinski 
Dodd 


Downey 
Drinan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar Mineta 
Edwards, Ala. Minish 
Edwards, Calif. Mitchell, Md. 
Erlenborn Moffett 
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Fraser Roncalio 
Frey Ruppe 
Gammage Russo 
Hansen Santini 
Harrington Sarasin 
Jenkins Sawyer 
Johnson, Colo, Shipley 
Kasten Sisk 
LaFalce 

Le Fante 

Maguire 

Mann 

Mathis 

Pepper 

Pressler 

Quie 


Armstrong 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beilenson 
Bolling 
Brown, Calif, 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Calif. 


Cochran 
Conyers 
Diggs 
Flowers Rhodes Wilson, Tex. 
Fowler Rodino Wirth 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gammage for, with Mr. Burke of Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mrs. Spellman for, 
against. 

Mr. Santini for, with Mrs. Burke of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Teague for, with Mr. Baldus against. 

Mr. Wirth for, With Mr. Le Fante against. 

Mr. Kasten for, with Mr. Shipley against. 


with Mr. Conyers 


Messrs. DICKS, LEVITAS, MURPHY 
of Pennsylvania, and AKAKA changed 
their vote from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. HYDE changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendments were agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 

For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
gratuities, travel, and related expenses for 
personnel of the Air National Guard on 
duty under sections 265, 8033, or 8496 of title 
10 or section 708 of title 32, United States 
Code, or while undergoing training, or while 
performing drills or equivalent duty or other 
duty, as authorized by law; $255,477,000. 

PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I was de- 
tained on official business in my district 
this morning, and I arrived just after the 
last vote. If I had been here, I would have 
voted “aye.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, VOLKMER 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLKMER: On 
page 5, after line 9, insert a new paragraph 
to read as follows: 

TWO PERCENTUM REDUCTION 

Of the total budget authority in this Title, 
for payments not required by law, two per- 
centum shall be withheld from obligation 
and expenditure: Provided, that of the 
amount provided in this Title for each appro- 
priation account, activity, and project, for 
payments not required by law, the amount 
withheld shall not exceed five percentum. 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a 2-percent cut on title I. 

The reason I am offering it at this time 
is because it is a compromise basically 
as to where one offers a 2-percent cut, as 
to whether or not a 2-percent cut should 
be offered only at the end of the bill or, 
as some of those during earlier discussion 
on appropriation bills have said, that 
each item should be discussed so that a 
person knows whether or not he is vot- 
ing up or down on a program. 

Initially, I had prepared and had 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 42 
amendments on each individual item in 
this bill, but again realizing the time that 
would be involved in going through each 
individual item and discussing those, I 
have agreed to this compromise area of 
attacking each one of these problem 
areas in the bill. 

As to whether or not there should be 
any cut whatsoever, I believe a 2-percent 
cut is a small cut on each individual title 
rather than on each individual item, and 
rather than just waiting until the end of 
the bill. This title of course, as everyone 
knows, is just pertaining to personnel of 
the Army and Navy and Marine Corps 
and Air Force and National Guard and 
Reserves systems. It is a question 
whether or not there can be a 2-percent 
reduction from the amount that is in the 
bill and still provide a viable force for 
the United States. I have reviewed all of 
the report and the bill, and it is my 
opinion that even though this would 
mean some reduction, I still believe the 
United States would be viable. 

I also believe in and I have voted in 
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the past for a 2-percent cut on other 
areas on other problems. It goes back to 
the philosophy that I have, that in the 
area of Government spending and in the 
area of inflation, the Government must 
lead the way if we are to cut down. Of 
course on Government spending we can 
only control that as far as the Federal 
Governmet is concerned. In the area of 
inflation the Government deficit does 
have something to do with inflation. We 
must reduce spending or at least show 
bcth the business community and labor 
and others as well as the private citizens 
that this Government is planning on and 
is interested in doing something rather 
than just talking about it. For this rea- 
son I have introduced this 2-percent 
amendment on this title, just as I plan 
to introduce a 2-percent amendment on 
each title of this bill hereafter. 

There are those, I am sure, that will 
get up and say that this will probably 
be the end of this country, that if we cut 
back 2 percent on personnel, we will no 
longer be able to defend against the War- 
saw Pact nations, or the Russian invad- 
ers, or what have you. Perhaps they are 
the same ones who said that if we did 
not continue on with the B-1 bomber 
that we would be in great difficulty. 

I disagree with that. I believe that the 
military just as well as HEW, or the 
Treasury Department or anybody else 
can find 2 percent to reduce, they can do 
it if they work hard and they can still 
provide a good defense for this country. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that most Members of the Congress 
would agree that there are areas in 
which you can reduce speeding in all as- 
pects of our appropriations in the Fed- 
eral budget, but would the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER) please 
explain to me why he feels it is better to 
do it on a title-by-title basis rather 
than on an across-the-board basis on 
the bill itself? I would be inclined more 
favorably to a real across-the-board cut 
rather than this piecemeal approach. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Basically because you 
can then address yourself more particu- 
larly to the cuts that are being made and 
where they are being made. 

I personally would feel, if the House 
would wish to spend the time, that it 
would be more advantageous to the 
Members of the House to actually do it 
on an item-by-item basis as to each in- 
dividual item, because that is actually 
what you are going to be doing. If you 
take this on an overall basis at the end, 
then there are a great many Members, I 
am sure, that actually would not realize 
where the cuts are going. I am trying, by 
considering it on a title-by-title basis to 
do it so that the Members of the House 
will know where the cuts are being made. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
VOLKMER). 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very significant 
amendment and I know that if the Mem- 
bers understand it, they will not vote for 
it. 
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Iam getting a little discouraged about 
some of the amendments in the House. 
We have a committee system. The gentle- 
man from Missouri is on the Committee 
on Agriculture and on the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and I assume that he has 
to contend with about as many issues 
in those two committees as we have on 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

This budget was put together after 
months of effort. It is not perfect. The 
President sent the budget to us and 
asked us to support it. The Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretaries of the var- 
ious services asked us to support it. They 
all said they would support the budget. 
The OMB asked us to support it. 

The President is the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
held hearings week after week after week 
for 5 months. 

How does it happen that the gentle- 
man from Missouri is so wise, that every- 
body is wrong but he, and that he feels 
competent to redraft this $119 billion 
bill on the House floor in an afternoon? 

I find it difficult to understand why 
the gentleman would feel that he should 
rewrite this appropriation bill upon 
which we have worked for so many 
weeks and tried to do a good and respon- 
sible job. I cannot quite understand why 
he wants to rewrite it singlehandledly, 
one man against the 55-member Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, one man 
against the authorizing committee, one 
man against the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army and Air Force and the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Mr. Chairman, it disturbs me that we 


are not giving the consideration we ought 
to to the amendments which are being 
presented. 


The gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 


VOLKMER) says, “Surely, we can find 
places to cut.” 

Yes, we can find places to cut. He 
wants to cut the pay of the military per- 
sonnel of the Army by $180 million. That 
is what he proposed in his amendment. 

Yes, we can cut. We can reduce the 
9,000-member military personnel force 
at Fort Leonard Wood in his State of 
Missouri or we can reduce the number of 
Army divisions from 16 to 15. We can 
find ways in which to make the cuts if 
we want to make the cuts, but I do not 
think the House is in any mood to make 
such cuts. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
the gentleman from Missouri has read 
those many volumes of hearings. I know 
he did not attend the hearings. I am sure 
he has read the 400-page report, but I 
just think it is unwise, after a few mo- 
ments of debate, to make a reduction of 
one-half billion dollars in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to appear 
to be in the attitude of rebuking my 
friend, because he is my friend; but we 
should not adopt an amendment that 
would make a $500 million cut in this 
bill, when we claim to be in favor of de- 
fense and know that the Russians are 
building up their military forces? Yet, 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
VOLKMER) wants to reduce the reserve 
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components. He wants to reduce the 
regular forces. He wants to reduce the 
various defense programs, 

For example, let us take the Army. The 
pay and allowances of the Army is $8 bil- 
lion. He wants to cut the funds. We can 
reduce the number of people in the 
Army if we want to. He wants to cut 
the money for the subsistence of the 
Army. The cost of subsistence is going 
up, but he does not want to feed the 
troops in accordance with what the De- 
partment of Defense wants. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, his amendment 
would tend to deprive people of a 
change of duty, in going from Germany 
back home after having served there a 
certain length of time. Let us take the 
servicemen in Korea. If we do not have 
the money to bring them home at the 
scheduled time, they will not be brought 
home. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a 
pretty cruel one. I do not want neces- 
sarily to denounce it, but I urge the 
Members of the House to vote against it 
with a resounding “No.” It does not make 
good sense. It has not been properly con- 
sidered, and it is something which I 
think the Members will not approve. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to say that the 2-percent 
amendment here is not specifically aimed 
at any specific institution in the armed 
services. The 2-percent cut is a cut 
against manpower, and it would reduce 
in this appropriation bill, as we all know, 
the total amount that is available, as 
passed by the House. I am sure that after 
the Senate acts on this bill and after the 
conference acts upon it, it will probably 
be even larger, with or without this 
amendment. 

I need to emphasize, however, that I 
believe if we are going to provide 2-per- 
cent cuts across the board and try to re- 
duce Federal spending, we must face up 
to the matter; and if we are willing to 
do so, we must do so in all areas and not 
just in particular ones other than na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, on Friday when we had 
general debate on this bill, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER) and I had 
a colloquy in which I pleaded with him 
not to do what he is now attempting. 

There is no sense, in my view, in offer- 
ing a 2-percent amendment to each 
title or, as he originally talked about, 
to each section. I doubt that there is any 
reason to offer a 2-percent amendment 
to this particular bill at its conclusion. 
In any case, however, we have some 60 
amendments floating around here 
already on this bill; and if there is any 
validity at all to a 2-percent amend- 
ment, it would be in order at the end of 
consideration of the bill, when we have 
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had a chance, as the entire House, to 
see what, in fact, we have done to the . 
defense bill. 

I mentioned Friday, and it is no secret 
around here, that there is going to be 
quite a controversy over the question of 
the nuclear carrier. There is some $1.9 
billion in this bill for a nuclear carrier. 
Would it not be rather ridiculous to 
knock out 2 percent in each title in this 
bill and then find out the nuclear carrier 
is also knocked out and see what we have 
done to the total defense of this country? 

First, if we start knocking out 2 per- 
cent, it is going to prejudice what finally 
happens on the carrier and, second, if it 
does not prejudice it, it would be a ter- 
rible situation to have all of that knocked 
out of this bill. As I said Friday, we did 
not come to the floor with any pleading in 
this bill. We came here having cut ev- 
erywhere we thought we could cut. We 
cut $34 million out of this section of the 
bill, and it is going to serve no useful 
purpose to put our Army and our Navy 
and our Marine Corps and our Air Force, 
Regular and Reserve, in such a bind with 
a half billion dollar cut where they can- 
not operate. That is the net effect of this 
amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Certainly, 
I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Is it not true, may I ask my distin- 
guished friend, that the budget require- 
ments of the military services are the 
most closely screened of any of the agen- 
cies of government? The military de- 
partments are severely limited by the 
administration’s restraint on the total 
amount of defense spending. The Office 
of Management and Budget further 
screens the budget processes within the 
Department of the Defense. Finally, in 
Congress no agency of Government is 
more closely screened than the military 
for possible areas where reduction can 
be made. The proposed amendment is a 
crippling amendment. Under no circum- 
stances should it be approved. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman is right. We spent months and 
months on this bill. I am not saying that 
there is no waste in the Department of 
Defense. I would be a fool to stand up 
here and say that. We try to cut as best 
we can, but cutting 2 percent in each title 
is certainly not the way to get at waste. 
So I would hope that this House would 
overwhelmingly turn down this amend- 
ment. Perhaps what we ought to do is 
have a recorded vote and show the folly 
of this type of approach, and then maybe 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. VOLK- 
MER) will be inclined not to offer any fur- 
ther amendments. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the unanimous consent re- 
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quest was agreed to will be recognized 
for 50 seconds each. 

(By unanimous consent, Méessers. 
Downey, MOFFETT, NOLAN and VOLKMER 
yielded their time to Mr. HARKIN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN). 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. I served for 
5 years in active duty as a Navy pilot. 
When I left the Navy, I came to Wash- 
ington to work here and entered the Re- 
serves. I flew out of Andrews Air Force 
Base for approximately 342 years after 
that. During that period of time, I was 
flying two or three times during the week, 
night flying and flying weekends. I was 
putting in anywhere from 2 to 4 
weeks per year active duty. We were car- 
rier qualified. We were combat ready in 
every regard, I was well paid, but I 
thought the taxpayers were getting a 
good return on their investment, because 
we were combat ready at all times. We 
were doing something meaningful, and 
doing it cheaper than the Regular Navy. 
But after leaving Washington, I went 
back to Iowa. I had to give up my flight 
status because we did not have any Navy 
squadrons near. I joined a Reserve unit 
comprised of lawyers, because I had just 
graduated from law school. We met every 
couple of weeks downtown for lunch at 
a fancy restaurant. That was to cover 
our Reserve commitment. Once a year we 
could do our 2-week Reserve duty and 
we would go to San Diego or San Fran- 
cisco or Washington, D.C. They would 
come here, sit around a desk for a couple 
of weeks, go out every night and have 
fun. The only reason for doing that was 
so that they could get in their 20 years 
and retire at age 62 or 65 and get their 
free medical and retirement pay. 

I think the military and taxpayers 
were short-changed by that procedure 
and I got out of the Reserves because of 
that. I felt the ‘taxpayers were being 
cheated by the men taking advantage of 
that; so do not tell me there is not at 
least 2-percent waste or inefficiency in 
that program, because I have seen it. 

I am supportive of the Reserves and I 
joined the Active Reserve; but there is a 
lot on the other side of the Reserves that 
is wasteful and inefficient. The same is 
true of regular forces. 

Do not take the good Reserve units, 
like the one I flew with at Andrews Base 
that are ready, and cut the things we 
need in the Ready Reserve component; 
but let us go after these other things in 
the military that are sapping the tax- 
payers in retirement benefits. Retirement 
benefits are going up by $1 billion every 
year. We have got to get a handle on 
that. This is the only meaningful way we 
can get a handle on it. 

Vote for the Volkmer amendment and 
let us put some meaningful conditions 
to keep the Reserves good where they are 
good, and cut both the Reserves and 
Regular forces where we can make them 
more efficient. 

The fact is, we have about 2.1 million 
people in uniform now, compared with 
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about 11 million during World War II. 
Yet, we have more generals and admirals 
now than we had during World War II. 
And when these high ranking officers re- 
tire, they get large retirement benefits. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we have voted 
for 2-percent cuts on many bills this 
year. I have supported all of them, and 
authored some of them. I believe our 
taxpayers want us to tighten our belts 
in every agency, including the military. 
This bill has appropriations of nearly 
$120 billion for the military, and no one 
convinces me that there is not at least 
2-percent waste and inefficiency in the 
military, just as there is throughout the 
rest of government. In fact, there is prob- 
ably more in the military because since 
the military is so vital to our national se- 
curity, the tendency is to overlook many 
inefficiencies and wasteful practices in 
the name of national security. 

I believe we can cut 2 percent here 
without jeopardizing our strength one 
bit. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT). 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I hope this 
amendment will be overwhelmingly de- 
feated. Even if it should pass, it would 
be an exercise in utter futility. If we 
should be fortunate enough to meet the 
objectives and goals of enlistment in 
every branch of the Active Forces and 
the Reserve units, we would have to pro- 
vide the money to pay, to feed and house 
the personnel involved. We would have to 
provide the money to pay for changes of 
stations. We would have to provide the 
money to pay for subsistance and quar- 
ters allowance. 


We cannot and should not condone any 
attempt to reduce the pay, and the sub- 
sistence and quarters allowances of the 
men and women in the armed services. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
ROBINSON). 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
utterly opposed to this amendment. The 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) 
made reference to the disagreement he 
has with the Reserves. This amendment 
does not pertain just to the Reserves. It 
pertains to the whole military personnel 
account, including our 1 million men and 
ladies in uniform. It is for pay allow- 
ances, individual subsistance, things 
that pertain to their daily lives. If we 
would cut this account 2 percent, we 
would cut $543.9 million from this bill. 

I ask you, can that be reasonable? It 
is not and the amendment should be 
soundly defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
CHAPPELL). 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
on opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the Members to the fact that we took 
up 82 separate cuts in this one title 
alone as we went through it in the pro- 
ceedings of the subcommittee. I would 
also point out to the Members that this 
amendment would reduce by 15,000 our 
personnel in the Army, and that is an ex- 
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ample of just one item. This means we 
would cut out the equivalent of a full 
division—that would reduce the number 
of divisions from 16 to 15. 

This cut of funds is the equivalent of 
cutting out one-third of the meals for 
our military personnel. Certainly we 
don’t want to cut out one of the three 
meals for our men. That is the equiva- 
lent of this proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, much of what the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) says is true. 
The problem is that we came here last 
year with a bill that would have taken 
“luncheon” reservists out of categories 
A and B and put them down in cate- 
gory D, but we got our ears pinned back 
in the House. 

We are here trying to fund a bill 
based on what the will of the House is, 
and there is no sense in trying to cut 2 
percent out of this particular part of 
the bill. If the authorizing committee 
would face up to some of the things we 
are talking about and some of the things 
we brought to the floor last year, per- 
haps we could cut some money, but that 
is not in the cards in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be foolhardy 
to cut this title by 2 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) to close debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER) 
proposes that we cut more than a half- 
billion dollars out of the title of this bill 
that has to do with the very sensitive 
areas of military pay, subsistence, per- 
manent change of duty, travel, and many 
of the other items that necessarily must 
be included in an appropriation bill for 
defense. 

The Department of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the President, the Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and the 55-member Committee on Ap- 
propriations, after having studied these 
programs thoroughly over a period of 
months, and after have made $3 billion 
in cuts in other places and made in- 
creases of approximately that amount 
otherwise, believe this funding is proper. 

Mr. Chairman, I say we should vote 
with those whose positions I have men- 
tioned and against the proposal of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. VOLK- 
MER). 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER) . 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 53, noes 327, 
not voting 52, as follows: 
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Ammerman 
AuCoin 
Bingham 
Blouin 

Bonior 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carr 

Collins, Il. 
Dellums 
Downey 
Drinan 
Edwards, Calif. 
Fenwick 
Forsythe 
Garcia 


Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 


[Roll No. 652] 


AYES—53 


Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kostmayer 
Lujan 
Maguire 
Markey 


Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Moffett 
Myers, Gary 
Nolan 
Ottinger 
Pike 
Pritchard 


NOES—327 


Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Dornan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 


8 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del, 
Evans, Ga, 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford,Tenn. 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 


Hannaford 
Harris 


Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
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Scheuer 
Seiberling 
s 


Jenrette 


Johnson, Calif, 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 


Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 


Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lioyd, Tenn. 


Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitcheil, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 

Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 


Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 


Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beilenson 
Bolling 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Calif. 


Tucker 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Waggonner 
Walsh 


Satterfield 
Schroeder 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 


Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thone 
‘Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 


Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—52 


Frey 
Gammage 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Jenkins 
Kasten 
LaFalce 

Le Fante 


Roncalio 
Ruppe 
Santini 


Mann 
Mathis 
Milford 
Mitchell, Md. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Pressler 
Quie 
Railsback 
Rhodes 
Rodino 

The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Mitchell of Maryland. for, with Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Santini for, with Mr. Gammage against. 


Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Baldus against. 


Mr. POAGE changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois and Mr. 
WAXMAN changed their vote from “no” 
to “aye,” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II 
RETIRED MILITARY PERSONNEL 
RETIRED PAY, DEFENSE 

For retired pay and retirement pay, as au- 
thorized by law, of military personnel on 
the retired lists of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force, including the reserve 
components thereof, retainer pay for per- 
sonnel of the Inactive Fleet Reserve, and 
payments under section 4 of Public Law 92- 
425 and chapter 73 of title 10, United States 
Code; $10,139,838,000. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had prepared an 
amendment to this title also and on each 
title as we go along. As I understand, and 
perhaps the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MaHon) 
can correct me if Iam wrong, that these 
are entitlements provided by law and 
must be paid, and will only be paid as 


Burke, Mass. 
Butler 
Caputo 

Clay 
Cochran 
Conyers 
Diggs 
Flowers 
Fowler 
Fraser 


Young, Tex. 
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they become due for retirement benefits, 
is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER) is right. These 
are entitlements. 

Mr. VOLKMER. No matter what we 
put in here they will have to be paid? 

se MAHON. They will have to be 
paid. 

Mr. VOLKMER. This figure is based 
upon your most accurate estimate you 
can make for fiscal 1979 on how much 
will be required? 

Mr. MAHON. This is the most accu- 
rate estimate that could be made. Some- 
times we go slightly over and sometimes 
we go under. 

Mr. VOLKMER. But it is still only for 
those military retirees who are entitled 
to payments that would receive the bene- 
fits, or will receive that amount they 
are entitled to from the authorization 
on this? 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, for 
that reason I do not intend to offer the 
amendment to this title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE III 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the Army, as authorized by law; 
and not to exceed $3,332,000 can be used for 
emergencies and extraordinary expenses, to 
be expended on the approval or authority 
of the Secretary of the Army, and payments 
may be made on his certificate of necessity 
for confidential military purposes; $9,097,- 
422,000, of which not less than $580,200,000 
shall be available only for the maintenance 
of real property facilities. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, DICKINSON 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON: 
On page 6, line 4, strike “$9,097,422,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$9,115,421,000". 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON). 

First, Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
whether this is the same amendment 
that has been offered before or if this 
is a part of that amendment? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I would respond 
by saying that this is similar to the one 
that was offered before but it is in fact 
different. I am offering it for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a recorded vote. I am 
going to attempt to obtain a recorded 
vote until I get one. But this amend- 
ment is different to that offered before. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas wish to be heard fur- 
ther on his point of order? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, we ask 
for a ruling by the Chair. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 


MAHON. The gentleman is 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr, 
Sikes) on the point of order. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand it, there is a $1,000 change in the 
amount in the amendment which is 
offered now. 

This is dilatory. It is consuming the 
time of the House while we have many 
important things still to be considered. 

Mr. Chairman, I would trust that the 
amendment would be considered out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
make the observation that this partic- 
ular amendment has not been offered 
before. The figure is a substantial 
change from a previously considered 
amendment, and the Chair does not 
consider the amendment to be dilatory. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Dickinson) for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, what is the 
parliamentary situation, or just what is 
it we are now being asked to do here? 
What amendment is being offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
rereport that amendment. 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
make a further parliamentary inquiry, 
do I not understand that this amend- 
ment is essentially the same as the ones 
offered en bloc and previously disposed 
of on the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that this amendment is offered sepa- 
rately and contains a different figure. 

Mr. SIKES., A $1,000 difference, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a different 
figure. The Chair has already made that 
observation. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
dilatory amendment which, I think, is 
taking the time of the House unneces- 
sarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
already ruled. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Dicxryson) for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment, 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

As I said earlier, Mr. Chairman, this 
is an éffort to change the bill to consoli- 
date our military helicopter training, 
basic military helicopter training. 

There are four different figures in here 
that will have to be changed in the bill, 
but the point is, as was said before—and 
I am not going to further debate the 
matter in detail again—this bill would 
save $100 milion in the next 5 years. It 
would eliminate duplication. It would not 
hurt training, but would help training. 

Mr. Chairman, the Army now trains 
Air Force pilots. This amendment would 
say that they would also give basic heli- 
copter training to the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps, who now do that training 
some 100 miles away. 


The Secretary of the Navy wants it. 
The Secretary of Defense wants it. The 
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GAO has criticized the military for not 
already doing this. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a 
commonsense amendment, and I would 
hope that the members of the commit- 
tee will vote in favor of it. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

We have already discussed cost con- 
siderations. The savings claimed for con- 
solidation have not been proven. Earlier 
today, the Members who were present 
and heard the debate voted against con- 
solidation. On the last previous occasion 
that the House voted on this question, 
the issue of consolidation lost because 
Members having come to the floor with- 
out hearing the debate were swayed by 
the claims that it would save $100 million 
in 5 years. In the 2-year lapse of time, 
these claims have been repeated but they 
have not been justified. They do not exist. 
It is the quality of training that would 
suffer. 

The OSD estimate of consolidation 
savings is achieved by pumping up Navy 
costs of training and by understating 
Army costs. I predict that if consolida- 
tion were effected, at least $60 million 
would have to be put back in the Navy’s 
budget over the next 5 years or it would 
be necessary for the Navy to make dras- 
tic reductions in their fixed-wing carrier 
pilot training program; a program that 
is essential to the Navy. These are costs 
that are now absorbed as part of the 
undergraduate pilot training program. 

Before he left office, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Holloway 
stated that if there were further hear- 
ings on consolidation by the Defense 
Subcommittee, he would have to testify 
against it. His reasons were that the 
quality of training for Navy helicopter 
pilots, with the forecasted growth of the 
LAMPS system would not meet Navy 
requirements if training were done un- 
der Army auspices. He stated also that 
he was not convinced that claimed sav- 
ings by consolidation were possible. 

All flight training experts agree that 
the cost of training a pilot is a function 
of aircraft, costs, aircraft operation 
costs, instructor costs and hours spent 
in simulators or aircraft in the air, No 
one service has any magic way of re- 
ducing these costs unless they degrade 
the quality of training. 

The Navy forecasts that a consider- 
able number of its helicopter pilots will 
have to be transitioned to fixed wing to 
complete a full career in naval aviation. 
Thus the Navy’s initial fixed wing sylla- 
bus is the most cost-effective way of 
training a naval aviator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON) . 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Dickinson) there 
were—ayes 26, noes 33. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
Ninety-six Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Chair announces that pursuant 
to clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate 
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proceedings under the call when a quo- 
rum of the committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 


The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 
QUORUM CALL VACATED 


The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to rule XXIII, clause 2, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 


The committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 
RECORDED VOTE 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Dickinson) for a 
recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—ayes 252, noes 128, 
not voting 52, as follows: 


[Roll No. 653] 
AYES—252 


Duncan, Tenn. Lundine 
Early McClory 
Eckhardt McCloskey 
Edgar . McCormack 
Edwards, Ala. McDade 
Edwards, Calif. McEwen 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moore 
Moorħead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Ill. 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Obey 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 


Abdnor 
Akaka 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bauman 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brodhead 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fia. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Deyine Leach 
Dickinson Leggett 
Dicks Lent 
Dodd Levitas 
Dornan Lioyd, Calif. 
Drinan Lujan 
Duncan, Oreg. Luken 


Edwards, Okla. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Erienborn 
Evans, Colo, 
Evans, Del, 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Foley 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Lagomarsino 


Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 
Schroeder 
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Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Simon 

Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr, 


Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 


Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trible 
Tsongas 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walker 


NOES—128 


Gonzalez 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hightower 
Holland 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla, 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Krebs 
Krueger 
Latta 
Lederer 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Tenn. 


Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 


Young, Alaska 
Young, Mo, 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Applegate 
Bafalis 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Biaggi 

Boggs 

Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byron 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Cotter 
Daniel, Dan 
Danielson 

de la Garza Long, La. 
Delaney Long, Md. 
Dingell Lott 
McDonald 
McFall 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Meeds 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moss 

Mottl 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 


NOT VOTING—52 


Fowler Quie 
Fraser Rhodes 
Frey Roncalio 
Gammage Ruppe 
Hansen Santini 
Harrington Sarasin 
Horton Sawyer 
Jenkins 
Kasten 
Kindness 
LaFalce 

Le Fante 
Lehman 
Mann 
Mathis 
Mitchell, Md. 
Ottinger 
Pressler 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gammage for, with Mr. Burke of Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Shipley against. 

Mr. Santini for, with Mrs. Burke of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Mitchell of Maryland for, with Mr. Ot- 
tinger against. 

Mr. Baldus for, with Mr. Teague against. 

Mr. Wirth for, with Mr. Dent against. 


Messrs. SOLARZ, RICHMOND, and 
BLANCHARD changed their vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

Messrs. ZEFERETTI, SYMMS, and 


Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Nix 
Oberstar 
Panetta 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Poage 
Price 
Rangel 
Roberts 
Roe 

Rogers 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Rudd 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Tucker 
Ullman 
Waggonner 
Walgren 
Watkins 
White 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wolff 
Wright 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 
Glickman 


Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beilenson 
Bolling 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Calif. Shipley 

Sisk 

Skelton 
Steed 
Teague 
Thornton 
Wiison, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 
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LIVINGSTON changed their vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise for purposes of 
clarification with respect to foreign lan- 
guage training under the bill. 

First of all, I would like to commend 
the chairman and the committee for 
their support of foreign language train- 
ing and for recognizing its importance as 
far as national security is concerned. In 
particular I would like to commend the 
committee for understanding the special 
mission of the Defense Language In- 
stitute in the role of foreign language 
training. 

The committee did express some con- 
cern with respect to the use of funds, 
however, for basic course development, 
and in view of this I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee if the com- 
mittee would object to the Defense Lan- 
guage Institute spending all or part of 
the $800,000 on basic course development 
provided that the Defense Language In- 
stitute and the Department of Defense 
could demonstrate the overriding im- 
portance of doing so and provided the 
committee were notified in advance? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, with 
respect to the $800,000 desired for basic 
foreign language course development by 


‘the Defense Language Institute in Mon- 


terey, Calif., I should state that the com- 
mittee, in appropriating the $800,000, 
does not intend to impose excessive re- 
strictions on the expenditure of the funds 
at the Defense Language Institute. If the 
Institute finds it absolutely necessary to 
spend a portion of these funds on the 
development of basic foreign language 
courses not available on the commercial 
market, the committee would not inter- 
pose any objection provided, of course, 
we were advised about the necessity in 
advance. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the chairman 
for that assurance and for his clarifica- 
tion in this area. 

There has obviously been some confu- 
sion over what DLI does and its relation- 
ship to basic course development. DLI 
has perhaps chosen a misleading term, 
“basic,” to describe its program for min- 
imum professional skill-level—level 3. 
These so-called basic courses extend 
significantly beyond any texts, language- 
laboratory tapes, and other audio-visual 
materials available from commercial 
publishers. Basic courses range in du- 
ration from 24 to 47 weeks of continuous, 
intensive training, 6 hours per day, 5 days 
per week; that is, as much as 1,400 hours 
of intensive training plus homework as- 
signments, providing a level of profi- 
ciency comparable to—or even higher 
than—foreign-language majors with 4 
years of study. Commercial texts and 
tapes are almost invariably designed for 
3—and perhaps 5—hours of instruction 
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per week, totaling fewer than 200 to 300 
hours of instruction over 2 years. 

These commercial materials would 
therefore provide only about the first 6 
weeks of instruction at the DLI, even if 
all their content were appropriate for 
military training. However, military of- 
ficers and enlisted personnel destined for 
duty as interrogators, attachés, radio in- 
tercept operators, NATO or special forces 
personnel, and so forth, have little 
need for—and little motivation to 
learn—lessons devoted to shopping for 
Christmas toys, a family outing, tourist 
activities, classic and contemporary lit- 
erative, and other topics on which com- 
mercial texts—and tapes, if any—often 
dwell at length. Detailed examination of 
such texts typically reveals that more 
than half of the material is totally irrele- 
vant to the needs of military personnel, 
and would therefore waste training time 
and severely affect student motivation. 
DLI prepared materials do not neglect 
social and survival needs, but keep them 
in proper proportion, perspective, and 
context. 

In fact, one of the reasons that some 
present DLI-prepared texts and tapes 
are scheduled for revision is that, be- 
cause of their age, they are not ade- 
quately targeted on job-related require- 
ments recently provided to us by the 
various services and agencies that it is 
our mission to support—for example, 
from the National Security Agency, on 
behalf of the entire National Cryptologic 
Training System, which accounts for ap- 
proximately half the “basic course” en- 
rollees at DLI. Few commercial texts 
even recognize the existence of military 
forces in the world, let alone teach any 
of their specialized vocabulary. While it 
is theoretically possible to prepare sup- 
plementary materials which would re- 
place the irrelevant vocabulary, and so 
forth, of the commercial material with 
military terms and usage, experience has 
shown that such matters are learned 
more effectively and efficiently when 
they are seeded throughout the course 
and systematically integrated with the 
instruction in grammar, and so forth. 

Another reason for the planned revi- 
sions is that DLI has long-range plans 
to update the obsolescent methodology 
in its courses, making them consonant 
with modern principles of individualized 
learning and instructional systems. 
These newer approaches, when applied 
to foreign-language learning, will be 
both more effective and more efficient 
than the existing courses, especially 
since the development plan for each new 
course carefully coordinates the texts, 
tapes, other audiovisual support and, 
perhaps most importantly, the criterion 
referenced tests that are an integral part 
of an efficient instructional system. 

The committee’s comments regarding 
Headstart and Gateway types of courses 
are also perhaps a result of a failure to 
explain the circumstances adequately. 
These are much more elementary in 
nature and do correspond more closely to 
the instructional hours contemplated for 
some commercial texts and tapes. How- 
ever, the content of virtually all such 
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commercial texts and tapes is similarly 
inappropriate for military trainees, they 
are usually available only in the five 
most commonly taught languages, and 
virtually none are designed for, or easily 
adaptable to, the individualized, inten- 
sive instruction to which DLI is com- 
mitted. 

The DLI development plan for fiscal 
year 1979 includes in-house development 
of this type of course in Arabic, Korean, 
and Japanese, and contract development 
projects in Spanish, French, Italian, and 
Turkish. DLI has had extensive experi- 
ence with contracting for course develop- 
ment, most of it frustrating. It is now 
convinced, however, that it can obtain 
appropriate materials under contract by 
providing the successful bidder with very 
carefully drawn specifications and a vali- 
dated prototype for use as a model. It 
has now very nearly completed valida- 
tion of Gateway and TEC models, but 
there is as yet no such prototype for a 
“basic course.” 

The number of students trained an- 
nually has also discouraged DLI use of 
commercial materials. DLI graduates like 
to—and are encouraged to—take their 
texts with them. The purchase of sev- 
eral thousand volumes each year would 
be more costly than the reproduction 
that DLI customarily accomplishes with 
in-house and contract printing. Further- 
more, commitment to a selected pub- 
lisher for several years without the op- 
portunity to make the minor modifica- 
tions constantly required as the language 
and/or job-related requirements change, 
would constantly necessitate the costly 
and cumbersome preparation of ‘‘supple- 
mentary materials.” Purchase of rights 
to reprint copyrighted texts has seldom 
proved a practical solution in the past. 

It is for these reasons that flexibility 
is required and the chairman’s assur- 
ances clearly allow for that type of flexi- 
bility to the Defense Language Institute 
in fulfilling its mission. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to explain to the membership the parlia- 
mentary situation on the amendment 
which was just offered and accepted, and 
the amendment I offered previously, be- 
cause some of the Members were not 
present at that time and may not under- 
stand what will happen. 

There are three money figures in the 
bill that I intend to offer amendments 
to, plus some language changes. All of 
the amendments together have to do with 
whether or not the helicopter training 
should be integrated in one place, and I 
am referring to basic helicopter training. 

If I offer them en bloc they could be 
voted on at one time. Originally I did 
offer them en bloc and the gentleman 
that I have to offer them sequentially as 
they come up in the bill. 

So there will be two other money fig- 
ures to which I will offer amendments, 
one having to do with physical improve- 
ments, that one is later on in the section 
on line 14, and the last would be the 
language change that would bring about 
the integration of the basic helicopter 
training. 
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My good friend and colleague with 
whom we are doing battle right now was 
very concerned about the dilatory nature 
of my amendment which carried by a 
vote of 252 to 128, I think. So I would 
suggest that if we do not want to be 
dilatory and get the job done and go on 
to other parts of the bill, then I would 
hope that when the next amendments 
are offered en bloc that they will be ac- 
cepted en bloc and then we will just have 
one more vote instead of three more 
votes because, otherwise they will have 
to be done sequentially. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I would be very 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. YounG). 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
as I understand the amendments of the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. DICKIN- 
son) the gentleman is interested in ef- 
fecting the consolidation of undergradu- 
ate helicopter training at Fort Rucker, 
Ala. 

I further understand, from my conver- 
sation with the gentleman. that he is not 
interested in affecting the fixed-wing 
naval training, either advanced or un- 
dergraduate training? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I would say that the 
gentleman is exactly correct. As I ex- 
plained before, the language in the bill 
that is being changed would be to add 
money to the Army’s budget and take it 
from the Navy’s budget. There is money 
in here to make runways, et cetera, but 
it has nothing to do with the fixed-wing 
training at Corpus Christi or Mississippi 
or any other places, so far as what I am 
going is concerned. 

If the Navy wants to continue teaching 
fixed-wing training, then that is what 
they are in business for and they are 
capable of doing, and it can be done at 
Corpus Christi or wherever they choose. 
This only has to do with rotary heli- 
copter training, it is the basic training, 
learning how to fly and then from that 
point they go back to whatever service 
they have come from and continue to 
take whatever other training might be 
required of them there. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Then I would 
ask the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Dickinson) in his last amendment, he 
says he will have an amendment to the 
language in the bill to section 856, on 
page 56. 

Mr. DICKINSON. On what page? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. On page 56. 

I believe that is the last amendment 
the’ you want to offer en bloc. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That amend- 
ment strikes out all of section 856. It goes 
much further than just helicopter train- 
ing, it goes to undergraduate and ad- 
vanced fixed-wing training likewise. 

I would, therefore, ask the gentleman 
whether he would be willing to accept an 
amendment that would simply eliminate 
the fixed wing from what he is trying 
to do? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Let me say that this 
is not my language, this is from some- 
one in the Committee on Appropriations 
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that insisted he put it in here. I would 
certainly agree to any language that ex- 
empts fixed wing, so long as it leaves the 
rotary or helicopter training of under- 
graduates. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will yield still further, one more 
question, the amendment I would seek 
to offer as a substitute for the gentle- 
man’s amendment on page 56, line 3, 
referring to undergraduate pilot train- 
ing, and the words following in line 4, 
that all words after “Navy” be stricken 
out, that would then track the same lan- 
guage except it leaves out fixed wing. 

Mr. DICKINSON. We are both agree- 
ing on the thrust of our problem. Let me 
suggest that we get together with staff 
and see if we can work up the correct 
language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Srees, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DICKINSON was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. DICKIN- 
SON) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Sixes and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DICKINSON was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand it, the two gentlemen in the well 
have made a deal to protect Texas at 
the cost of other institutions and other 
training installations. Is that what I have 
been hearing? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Obviously, the 
gentleman was not paying attention. 
That is not what was said. 

What the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Younc) wanted to do was to make sure 
that the amendment which I have 
offered does not adversely impact on 
fixed-wing training, wherever it may be, 
in Pensacola, Mississippi, Texas, Albu- 
querque, wherever it may be. 

Mr. SIKES. It happens to be at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I was under the im- 
pression that there was some fixed-wing 
training being done at Pensacola, too. 
However, wherever it is, all I am inter- 
ested in is the rotary-wing training. 

I am sure that the gentleman, when 
the time comes, will not be dilatory and 
oa we will get all of this done in one 
vote. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the 
House has made a decision adverse to the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Appropriations on this issue. I refer to 
page 56, section 856, which reads as 
follows: 

None of the funds appropriated by this Act 
may be used for the consolidation or realign- 
ment of advanced or undergraduate pilot 


training squadrons of the Navy as currently 
proposed by the Department of Defense. 
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The gentleman proposes to knock out 
that language, does he not? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. MAHON. In order to finalize the 
decision which has been made as a result 
of the amendment which the gentleman 
offered and which has been approved, 
may I ask the gentleman how many more 
amendments he has? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I have two more 
money amendments, and one language 
amendment. The language amendment 
is what the chairman is discussing now. 

Mr. MAHON. May I suggest that the 
gentleman offer the amendments en bloc 
and let us dispose of them all at one time. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is what I at- 
tempted to do sooner. In any event, I will 
be very pleased to take the suggestion of 
the chairman, As soon as I can physically 
get the language together, the amend- 
ments will be offered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
we can get together on the amendments, 
but I would rather have separate treat- 
ment of that language of the amendment 
because the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Dickinson) is only interested in 
rotary wings, and the language just read 
by the chairman would apply to fixed 
wings and other types. 

Mr. DICKINSON. With the indulgence 
of the Chair and of the chairman, I think 
I can get the staff to work right now on 
the language which the chairman of the 
full committee would desire and that I 
would be able to satisfy the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Youn) also. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I am not at all certain 
just what agreement has been reached 
by the two gentlemen. It is a little con- 
fusing. 

I would be perfectly agreeable, in or- 
der to save the time of the House, to 
vote just on the two money proposals 
and let the matter go to conference, as- 
suming there will be a conference. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I think the gentle- 
man can be sure that there will be a con- 
ference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Sixes and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. DICKINSON was al- 
ore to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
object to including the language in sec- 
tion 856, any change in the language in 
section 856, without a much more com- 
plete discussion of what the implications 
are. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, if I 
might be recognized for that purpose, 
then, let me offer the next two amend- 
ments, just the money amendments. 
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Mr. SIKES. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Let us vote on those, 
and then we will take the language 
amendment when we reach it. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR, DICKINSON 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer amendments and ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. DICKINSON: 
on page 6, line 15, strike “$11,705,155,000;"" 
and insert in ileu thereof ‘‘$11,691,754,000;”’. 

On page 14, line 24, strike ‘$916,708,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$917,401,000". 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment at the desk to page 6, line 15, 
which includes the same amount of mon- 
ey that is on line 15. 

If the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Dicktnson) proceeds with consolidated 
amendments, will I still have the oppor- 
tunity to offer a substitute to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that if the amendments offered en bloc 
are agreed to, the gentleman would be 
precluded from offering his amendment. 

Mr. COHEN. Then, Mr. Chairman, if 
I would not be allowed to offer my 
amendment as a substitute for that of 
the gentleman from Alabama, I would 
have to object to the unanimous-consent 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 

Are there other amendments to the 
paragraph ending on line 6 on page 6? 
If not, the Clerk will read the next para- 
graph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps, as author- 
ized by law; and not to exceed $1,526,000 can 
be used for emergencies and extraordinary 
expenses, to be expended on the approval or 
authority of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
payments may be made on his certificate of 
necessity for confidential military purposes; 
$11,705,155,000, of which not less than $380,- 
300,000 shall be available only for the main- 
tenance of real property facilities: Provided, 
That of the total amount of this appropria- 
tion made available for the alteration, over- 
haul, and repair of naval vessels, not more 
than $2,100,000,000 shall be available for the 
performance of such work in Navy shipyards 
of which not less than $22,000,000 shall be 
available for such work only at the Ship Re- 
pair Facilities, Guam: Provided further, That 
such amounts of the funds available for work 
only at the Ship Repair Facilities, Guam, may 
be used for work in other Navy shipyards in 
amounts equal to the amount of work placed 
at the Ship Repair Facilities, Guam, funded 
from other sources. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DICKINSON 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to line 15. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON: On 
page 6, line 15, strike “$11,705,155,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$11,691,754,000”. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. I think that we all 
understand the amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have had ample discussion on 
it. I yield back the remainder of my time. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COHEN AS A SUB- 

STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 

MR, DICKINSON 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COHEN as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Dickinson: On page 6, line 15, strike 


“$11,705,155,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
““$11,695,051,000”. 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. Chairman, so that 
we might clarify the parliamentary pro- 
cedure, I offer this amendment as a sub- 
stitute to actually increase the figure 
that the gentleman from Alabama has in- 
serted that would apply as a result of 
the passing of his last amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to offer an amend- 
ment with my colleague from the State 
of Maine and member of the Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. Emery, to re- 
store funding for 183 of the 283 man- 
years the committee cut from the Office 
of the Supervisor of Shipbuilding, at an 
additional cost of $3.39 million. 

I understand that the Appropriations 
Committee's decision to reduce the fund- 
ing requested for the maintenance of 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding (Supships) 
Offices by $5.1 million, and the resulting 
loss of projected man-years, is aimed 
at reducing the bureaucracy within 
Supships for failing to prevent prob- 
lems “from escalating into claims” on 
new construction programs. I share the 
committee’s concern over the need for 
greater efficiency in the management of 
naval shipbuilding programs. However, 
I have also been advised that less than 
half of the Supships personnel are en- 
gaged in work dealing with new con- 
struction. In addition to new construc- 
tion, Supships also oversees all resto- 
ration and alternation of existing naval 
vessels which is done at private ship- 
yards. 

Due to the complexity of newer ships 
in the Navy’s fleet, the workload in the 
area of ship repair has created an in- 
creasing dependence on the private ship- 
yards to undertake ship overhauls pre- 
viously performed only in public ship- 
yards. As an example, no complex naval 
ship overhauls were assigned to private 
yards prior to 1974. Last year, more than 
a dozen such overhauls were assigned to 
privately owned yards. This is double the 
number processed during the previous 
year, and there is no indication that the 
amount of work will slack off. The Ap- 
propriations Committee’s report even 
admits that there will likely be a backlog 
of 23 overhauls by the end of fiscal year 
1979. This work could be taken on by pri- 
vate shipyards now. However, since two- 
thirds of all modernization and indus- 
trial repairs have been historically ac- 
complished in public rather than private 
yards, the committee is reluctant to 
alter that balance without the benefit of 
further analysis. 


With this increase in private yard 
overhaul and repair contracts comes a 
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requirement for increased responsibility 
and effort on the part of SUPSHIPS to 
procure and administer these contracts. 
Therefore, I believe that the committee’s 
decision to make a reduction in force will 
be done at the expense of ship overhaul 
programs where the majority of the 
SUPSHIPS personnel are assigned. 

Clearly, private shipyards view this 
proposal with concern. The industry is 
facing an inescapable decline in con- 
tracts for commercial and naval ship 
construction. It is estimated that be- 
tween 45,000 and 50,000 shipyard work- 
ers will be laid off in the next 4 years. 
This situation significantly decreases the 
ability of private shipyards to maintain 
a skilled labor force which could be 
drawn upon for the overhaul and con- 
version work necessary in times of na- 
tional emergency. At the present time, 
naval ship repair work accounts fot ap- 
proximately 20 percent of shipyard em- 
ployment requirements. 

The Navy has advised me that the pro- 
posed reduction in the SUPSHIP funding 
would reduce their ability to prepare for 
and administer all of the 58 overhaul 
contracts currently planned for the pri- 
vate sector in 1979. It is possible that as 
many as 10 contracts may have to be 
postponed. This loss of work equates to 
approximately 3,800 jobs for shipyard 
workers. In my own State of Maine, 800 
workers at Bath Iron Works can expect 
to lose their employment, if the commit- 
tee's action results in no new contracts. 
Many of my colleagues can point to simi- 
lar situations in their own States. 

Likewise, we must not forget the loss 
of employment in Supship offices. At 
present, 16 offices in 13 States have been 
established for the purpose of field con- 
tract administration. These offices are 
staffed to within 56 persons of Sub- 
ship’s authorized manpower ceiling. 
The committee’s man-year reduction 
would not only result in the layoff of 
over 200 persons, but I am advised that 
reduction-in-force regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission which pro- 
hibit the immediate dismissal of person- 
nel would result in a salary shortfall for 
534 positions by the end of the coming 
fiscal year. 

In preparing for this amendment, I 
have also learned of the committee’s con- 
cern that this bill already exceeds the 
authorized civilian manpower ceiling by 
7,000 positions. I merely want to take 
this opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the flexibility the 
Secretary of Defense has to adjust civil- 
ian manpower by 11⁄4 percent of the total 
number of civilian personnel authorized. 
By my calculations, I estimate that the 
Secretary still has flexibility for over an 
additional 5,500 positions above those al- 
ready funded by the committee. I main- 
tain that the 183 positions for Supship 
will not jeopardize our manpower ceil- 
ings. 

The Department of the Navy and the 
Shipbuilders Council of America have 
actively opposed the committee’s actions 
on this matter. Its impact is not only an 
economic one. This proposed congres- 
sional action will further weaken the 
strength of our Navy by significantly re- 
ducing the ability of our Nation’s ship- 
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yards to maintain ships already in the 
fleet. I earnestly seek the support of my 
colleagues interested in preserving the 
capability of our existing naval vessels to 
join me in voting for this amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The Supervisor of Shipbuilding has 
faltered in performing the objectives 
which have been assigned to his organi- 
zation. We did not take very drastic ac- 
tion with respect to this matter. The 
committee deleted 283 man-years, but 
we left 3,000 man-years which were re- 
quested; so this leaves the gentleman 
with 3,000 man-years, a larger number 
than was required in 1977. 

The committee recommends that the 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding strength 
levels which are in the process of being 
increased during the fiscal year be held 
at the fiscal year 1977 level; so we oppose 
the amendment and trust it will be dis- 
approved by the House. The increase in 
fiscal year 1978 is taking place despite 
previous objections by the committee. 

With respect to specific reasons for 
deleting the Supervisor of Shipbuilding 
positions, the following points need to be 
made: 

First. In the committee’s opinion this 
organization has proven to be essentially 
useless in either controlling shipbuilding 
costs or informing management of cost 
increases and building delays. Time after 
time, this organization which is supposed 
to know what is going on with respect to 
new ship constructior and overhauls has 
failed to inform Navy management of 
probable cost overruns and shipbuilding 
delays in a timely manner. This results 
in assignment of many thousands of 
military personnel to ships that are not 
ready. The Supervisor of Shipbuilding 
organization never seems to know any 
more about the status of a ship, be it new 
construction or overhaul, than the con- 
tractor doing the work tells them. In 
short, they do a poor job. Why promote 
inefficiency and waste by increasing this 
organization's strength. 

Second. Last year, fiscal year 1978, the 
committee strongly suggested that the 
Navy not increase employment in the 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding organization. 
The Navy went ahead and began to make 
the increase anyhow. The Supervisor of 
Shipbuilding organization currently has 
3,184 personnel onboard, 101 fewer than 
the 3,283 requested. This should help in 
getting down to the committee recom- 
mended number of 3,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps). 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
with respect to the matter of the Super- 
visor of Shipbuilding. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I oppose 
the amendment, Mr. Chairman. The 
budget proposes that the Superintendent 
of Ships employment should go up, while 
the number of ships being overhauled is 
going down. We are falling from 90 ships 
in 1977 to 74 ships this fiscal year, 1979. 
In fact, because of the backlog, it prob- 
ably will not get to 71 ships this year. 
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It just does not make sense to me to be 
increasing the number of employees in 
that department, while the number of 
ships is going down. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
hope we would vote this amendment 
down and proceed with the amendment 
of the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
DICKINSON). 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time and I ask for a vote. 

Mr, EMERY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations for 
the gentleman’s indulgence. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 


The Appropriation Committee's deci- 
sion to reduce the funding requested 
from the Maintenance of Supervisor of 
Shipbuilding (Supship) Offices by $5.1 
million was motivated by an attempt to 
reduce what the committee saw as ex- 
cessive “bureaucracy” within Supships. 
This attitude was brought on by the ap- 
parent inability of Supships to prevent 
problems from escalating into claims on 
new construction. I share the commit- 
tee’s concern over the need for greater 
efficiency in the management of naval 
shipbuilding programs. 

However, I have been advised that 
with Supships, over half the work 
force may be assigned to oversee restora- 
tion and alteration programs for exist- 
ing naval vessels which are done at pri- 
vate yards. 


The committee's actions may have an 
adverse effect on the ability of Sup- 
ships to process the amount of con- 
tracts and programs needed to overhaul 
our existing naval vessels. 

This is an important decision, not 
only for the many shipyard workers who 
could lose their jobs, but also for the 
Navy which needs those overhaul 
projects. 

By the end of 1979, there may be as 
many as 23 ship overhauls backlogged 
because of the capacity of the public 
yards which now do a good deal of the 
overhaul and maintenance work. As an 
indication of this backlog, the Navy has 
23 DDG-2 class destroyers which should 
undergo this type of upgrading. This 
work could be shared by the public and 
private yards for the betterment of our 
defense readiness. 

The reduction of Supship funding 
could severely impact the ability of that 
office to administer all of the overhaul 
projects now on the books. In an era of 
depressed new-ship construction, the 
worst that could happen is to cause any 
new problems for the Navy by impact- 
ing adversely on overhaul and mainte- 
nance programs for older vessels. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support the amendment. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Maine (Mr. Emery) serves 
on the Committee on Armed Services, 
and is it my understanding that commit- 
tee has never held a hearing on this par- 
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ticular program? If that is true, it seems 
to me that there is very little prepara- 
tion, other than some staff report from 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
has superseded the jurisdictional prov- 
ince and expertise of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. EMERY. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is correct. We have been very 
concerned in the Subcommittee on Sea- 
power and Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials with the fate of our shipbuilding 
program, and on occasion we have dis- 
cussed the fact that a number of classes 
of existing ships are in critical need of 
overhaul, repair, or conversion. 

We have a double-edged sword here. 
One is the construction of new vessels, 
whether they are heavy carriers or 
whether they are patrol frigates, to keep 
our Navy at the necessary strength. The 
other side of the question is making sure 
that existing vessels, especially the older 
ones, are modernized with new weapons 
and have the necessary capabilities for 
our defense purposes. 

If we force any reductions in the ad- 
ministrative end of overhaul and repair 
(Supships), it just means that not 
only are we not going to be building 
ships fast enough, but that those we have 
are not going to be repaired. It is going 
to mean a reduction in our ability for 
naval readiness as well as a loss of jobs 
in many shipyards that are suffering 
from advance economic conditions now. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr: Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his support. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maine (Mr. CoHEN) as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. DICKIN- 
SON). 


The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Comen) there 
were—ayes 12, noes 26. 

So the amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and main- 
tenance of activities and agencies of the De- 
partment of Defense (other than the mili- 
tary departments and the Defense Civil 
Preparedness Agency), as authorized by 
law; $3,034,350,000: Provided, That not to 
exceed $3,716,000 can be used for emergencies 
and extraordinary expenses, to be expended 
on the approval or authority of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and payments may be made 
on his certificate of necessity for con- 
fidential military purposes: Provided jur- 
ther, That not less than $52,500,000 of the 
total amount of this appropriation shall be 
available only for the maintenance of real 
property facilities: Provided further, That 
$968,600,000 shall be available only for the 
Defense Logistics Agency and $453,500,000 
shall be available only for the Civilian Health 
pe Medical Program of the Uniformed Sery- 

es. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JOHN T. MYERS 


Mr. JOHN T. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHN T. MYERS: 
On page 8, after line 10, add the following 
new section: 

None of the funds appropriated or other- 
wise made ayailable in this Act shalJl be 
obligated or expended for salaries or ex- 
penses during the current fiscal year in con- 
nection with the demilitarization of any 
arms as advertised by the Department of 
Defense, Defense Logistics Agency sale num- 
ber 31-8118 issued January 24, 1978, and 
listed as “no longer needed by the Federal 
Government” and that such arms shall not 
be withheld from distribution to purchasers 
who qualify for purchase of said arms pur- 
suant to title 10, United States Code, section 
4308. 


Mr. JOHN T. MYERS (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to hear 
the amendment read, if I may. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

(The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the amendment.) 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order on the amendment on the 
ground that I believe that it is legislation 
within a general appropriation bill and, 
therefore, violates the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Jonn T. Myers) wish 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. JOHN T. MYERS. Yes, I do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. JOHN T. MYERS. Mr, Chairman, 
this is a simple limitation amendment. 
It merely limits the Secretary of the 
Treasury to continue to carry out exist- 
ing law. It does not provide any new law. 
It simply says that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall carry out the prevailing, 
existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) wish to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, rule 
21, clause 2, of the Rules of the House 
(House Rules and Manual pages 426- 
427) specifies that an amendment to an 
appropriation bill is in order if it meets 
certain tests, such as: 

First. It must be germane; 

Second. It must be negative in nature; 

Third. It must show retrenchment on 
its face; 

Fourth. It must impose no additional 
or affirmative duties or amend existing 
law. 
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WHY THE AMENDMENT COMPLIES WITH 
RULE 21 


First. It is germane. As the amend- 
ment applies to the distribution of arms 
by the Defense Logistics Agency, it is not 
exclusively an Army of civilian marks- 
manship amendment, so should not be 
placed elsewhere in the bill. The overall 
Defense Department allocates sale and 
distribution to various military compo- 
nents (foreign sales, Navy, ROTC, Air 
Force, Division of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, et cetera). It is therefore proper to 
place the amendment in the general De- 
fense Department section of the bill: 
“Operation and maintenance, Defense 
Agencies.” 

Second. It is negative in nature. It 
limits expenditure of funds by the De- 
fense Department by prohibiting the de- 
struction and scrapping of arms which 
qualify for sale through the civilian 
marksmanship program, which is a di- 
vision of the executive created by statute. 

Third. It shows retrenchment on its 
face. Retrenchment is demonstrated in 
that the Department of Defense if pro- 
hibited from expending funds to destroy 
surplus military arms, and that the arms 
previously earmarked for destruction 
will be made available in accordance with 
existing statute. Actual cost savings is 
not a necessary element in satisfying the 
retrenchment test under rule 21. How- 
ever, the Defense Department has at- 
tempted destruction of 290,000 M-1 rifles, 
leading to the waste by scrapping of a 
valuable stock of arms. The House, in 
adding this amendment, will secure ad- 
ditional funds for the Treasury which 
the General Accounting Office has deter- 
mined is adequate to pay costs of han- 
dling the arms. For example, the M-1 
rifles are to be sold at a cost of $110 each. 
These are the arms most utilized by the 
civilian marksmanship program. The 
Defense Department will not be required 
to spend additional funds to process the 
sale of additional arms. 

Fourth. Does not impose additional or 
affirmative duties or amend existing 
law. Title 10, United States Code, section 
4308 provides in part: 

(a) The secretary of the Army, under 
regulations approved by him upon the rec- 
ommendation of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, shall provide 
form... 

(5) the sale to members of the National 
Rifle Association, at cost, and the issue to 
clubs organized for practice with rifled 
arms, ammunition, targets, and other 


supplies and appliances necessary for target 
practice ... 


In fact, the Army regulations relating 
to issuance of these arms contain no 
caveat that distribution shall be limited 
to any quantity. (AR 725-1 and AR 
920-20.) By passing this amendment, we 
will see that additional funds are placed 
in the Treasury—certainly more than by 
scrapping the arms. Thus, by statute 
and regulation, such arms must be sold 
to qualified civilians. This amendment 
specifies that 290,800 of an available 
pool of 760,000 arms shall not be de- 
stroyed, and shall be available for use 
by this program If my amendment pre- 
vails, the test as to whether these arms 
will be distributed will be: 
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First. Does the applicant qualify 
under the law? 

Second. Are sufficient arms in this 
pool of 290,800 available for distribu- 
tion? 

Regulations issued (see tab M) AR 
725-1 and AR 920-20 provide for the 
issuance of arms by application and 
qualification through the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship. The DCM shall 
then submit sale orders for the Arma- 
ment Readiness Military Command 
(ARMCOM) to fill the requests of these 
qualified civilians. Thus, the amendment 
simply requires the performance of 
duties already imposed by the Army’s 
own regulation. 

Minor administrative ministerial 
duties required by this amendment will 
not mandate such affirmative action, so 
as to exceed the responsibilities already 
imposed by statute. Assessing needs and 
communicating the needs by the Board 
would not cross the threshold so as to 
raise to the level of a newly created 
positive duty. 

PRECEDENTS SUPPORTING THE OVERRULING OF 
POINT OF ORDER TO MY MOTION 

There is ample precedent for language 
of this nature. A similar motion was 
offered by Mr. Myers of Indiana in con- 
nection with the curtailment of funds 
for implementation of an executive 
order pardoning draft evaders. Mr. 
Myers’ amendment provided that the 
executive could not expend funds to 
pardon the evaders. This was an after- 
the-fact amendment following Presi- 
dent Carter’s Executive order. My 
amendment does nothing more than to 
track the same form of executive limita- 
tion as did the Myers amendment of 
March 16, 1977, when the parliamen- 
tarian ruled that amendment in order. 
This precedent will be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 7706-7754, 
on H.R. 4877, a supplemental appropria- 
tions bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) wish to be 
heard further on the point of order? 

Mr. MIKVA. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I particu- 
larly call attention of the Chair to the 
second half of the amendment, which 
imposes an affirmative duty on the Secre- 
tary, saying that such arms shall not be 
withheld from distribution to purchasers 
who qualify for purchase of said arms 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 4308. 

Under the general existing law, there 
are all kinds of discretions that are al- 
lowed to the Secretary to decide whether 
or not such arms shall be distributed. 
Under this amendment, the existing law 
is to be changed and those arms may not 
be withheld. The practical purpose is to 
turn lose 400,000 to 500,000 rifies into the 
body politic. 


But the parliamentary effect is clearly 
to change the existing law under which 
the Secretary can exercise all kinds of 
discretion in deciding whether or not 
those arms will be distributed. Under this 
amendment it not only limits the fact 
that the funds may be obligated but it 
specifically goes on to affirmatively direct 
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the Secretary to distribute such arms 
under title X, which is an affirmative ob- 
ligation, which is exactly the kind of ob- 
ligation the rules prohibit, and I renew 
my point of order. 

Mr. JOHN T. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
section 4307 provides for the sale of 
these surplus weapons. This amendment 
does nothing more than provide that, in 
this title of section X. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI). The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair has read the section to 
which the gentleman refers, title 10, 
United States Code, section 4308, and 
is of the opinion that it does not require 
that all firearms be distributed to quali- 
fied purchasers. The Chair further feels 
that while the first part of the amend- 
ment is a limitation, the last part of the 
amendment is a curtailment of Execu- 
tive discretion, and the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN CURRENCY FLUCTUATIONS, DEFENSE 


For transfer by the Secretary of Defense 
to or from appropriations available for milt- 
tary functions of the Department of De- 
fense for fiscal year 1979, or thereafter, for 
the expenses of military personnel or op- 
eration and maintenance, including the op- 
eration and maintenance portion of the 
Family Housing Management Account, es- 
tablished pursuant to section 501(a) of 
Public Law 87-554, in order to maintain the 
budgeted level of operations for such appro- 
priations and thereby eliminate substantial 
gains and losses to such appropriations 
caused by fluctuations in foreign currency 
exchange rates that vary substantially from 
those used in preparing budget submissions; 
$500,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That funds transferred 
from this appropriation shall be merged with 
and be available for the same purpose, and 
for the same time period, as the appropria- 
tion to which transferred, and funds trans- 
ferred to this appropriation shall be merged 
with, and be available for the purpose of this 
appropriation until expended: Provided fur- 
ther, That transfers may be made from time 
to time from this appropriation to the ex- 
tent the Secretary of Defense determines it 
may be necessary to do so to reflect down- 
ward fluctuations in the currency exchange 
rates from those used in preparing the 
budget submissions for such appropriations, 
but transfers shall be made from such ap- 
propriations to this appropriation to reflect 
upward fluctuations in currency exchange 
rates to prevent substantial net gains in 
such appropriations: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of Defense shall provide an 
annual report to the Congress on all trans- 
fers made to or from this appropriation. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. VOLKMER 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. VOLKMER: On 
page 14, after line 7, insert a new paragraph 
to read as follows: 
TWO PERCENTUM REDUCTION 


Of the total budget authority in this title, 
for payments not required by law, two per- 
centum shall be withheld from obligation 
and expenditure: Provided, That of the 
amount provided in this Title for each ap- 
propriation account, activity, and project, 
for payments not required by law, the 
amount withheld shall not exceed five per- 
centum. 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
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gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. VOLKMER. No; I do not yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, this is another 2 per- 
cent amendment on title III. It provides 
for a 2-percent cut across the board for 
all the operation and maintenance part 
of the bill. 


I believe there is no question as to the 
purpose of it. It is to reduce the expendi- 
tures by 2 percent on each and every 
item within the title that can be reduced 
for payments not required by law. 


In reviewing it I feel personally that 
there is no question that 2 percent can 
be reduced and yet provide for sufficient 
operation of our military and our de- 
fense of this country. 

I again reiterate, as I said in the pre- 
vious amendment, that I believe that 
there is 2 percent than can be reduced 
as a savings to the people of this country 
and that it will not provide any basis on 
which the military defense of this coun- 
try would collapse. 

I believe that we would still be able 
to have a first rate military defense in 
operation in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
VOLKMER). 


Mr. Chairman, there is really nothing 
more important in this appropriation bill 
than funds for operation and mainte- 
nance. You can have all the money you 
want for research and development and 
you can have all the money you want to 
pay to personnel and otherwise, but if you 
do not have money for the operation and 
maintenance of the defense establish- 
ment, you do not really have a Defense 
Department. 

So it is not surprising that the opera- 
tion and maintenance budget is a huge 
budget. 

One of the reasons why it is so huge 
is because of inflation. Everything has 
being going up, up, and up. The Air Force, 
the Navy, and the Army purchase about 
$4 billion worth of fuel, for example, and 
fuel is going up. Inflation besets us on 
all sides. It seems to me very unwise to 
reduce by several hundred million dol- 
lars, in fact $747 million, the operation 
and maintenance requirements as set 
forth in this bill. I do not mean that we 
in the committee have rubberstamped 
the operation and maintenance budget. 
We cut the operation and maintenance 
funds as requested in the budget by $1.2 
billion. We cut them but we also added 
slightly over $1.1 billion. If we are going 
to maintain our forces and if we are going 
to maintain our base establishment, we 
have to have the money with which to do 
it. 

We added $1.1 billion. We added $500 
million for currency devaluation because 
of the increase in pay that civilians in 
Germany and elsewhere who work for 
the Defense Department get, the foreign 
nationals, because we have agreed to pay 
them at a certain rate. The dollar has 
gone down, down, and down, so it costs 
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more dollars to provide the same pay. 
That cost a half a billion dollars that we 
have added above the budget. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee made reference ear- 
lier in the debate today to the deplorable 
condition of some of the installations and 
medical facilities in particular and the 
deterioration that is taking place. We 
added above the budget $82.5 million for 
real property maintenance and the com- 
mittee specified it could not be used for 
anything other than property mainte- 
nance. We are trying to protect the tax- 
payers and the Department of Defense 
from even greater expense in the future 
if this work is not done now. 

So I think it would be very ill advised 
to adopt the gentleman’s amendment, 
since we want the maximum degree of 
readiness in our Armed Forces. Cutting 
back on O. & M. funds would make the 
Armed Forces unable to do their job at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
associate myself with and concur in the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon), the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

To accept this amendment would be to 
cut back the flying hours of our aircraft, 
the steaming hours of our naval fleet and 
the readiness ability of our Armed Forces. 
This amendment would reduce train- 
ing requirements to an unacceptable 
minimum. 

Certainly we do not say that the figure 
in this bill is magic or that it is perfect. 
It is the best figure with which the sub- 
committee could come up after months 
of hearings and a markup which lasted 
for most of 5 calendar weeks during this 
year. 

I think it would be foolhardy and un- 
acceptable to reduce the training ele- 
ments of the defense budget, which pro- 
vides for the training and proficiency of 
the men and women in all the uniformed 
forces of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his excellent remarks. 

May I add, with respect to safety, that 
we have added additional funds for the 
maintenance of aircraft. These aircraft 
cost money, and the maintenance of 
these aircraft relates to the safety of our 
military personnel. Therefore, it seems 
to me that it would be niost unwise for us 
to reduce the margin of safety in the 
Armed Forces, which this amendment 
would tend to do. 

Mr. Chairman, if we want to close a 
lot of bases, and that would not have 
much of an impact in the short run, but 
in the long run, it would have a major 
impact, it seems to me we should vote to 
do that knowing what we are doing. This 
amendment would not specify where the 
reductions would be made. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment ought 
to go down with a resounding “no.” 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, First of all, operation 
and maintenance is an extremely impor- 
tant part of the operation of the mili- 
tary. Still, this subcommittee has cut 
tremendous amounts of money out of 
this area already. We had some of our 
greatest arguments in committee about 
the amount of money we would cut. 

Just as examples, Mr. Chairman, on 
the Army O. & M., we cut $136 million; 
on the Navy O. & M., $137.8 million; on 
the Air Force O. & M., $171.3 million; and 
so on. 

The only place in which we went over 
the budget was in the O. & M. for the 
Naval Reserve and just a small amount 
for one other item, $13,000. 

If the Members want to look in the 
committee report, it is on page 443. They 
can see what we have done. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the real 
culprit in here is the fact that we had to 
add a half billion dollars in foreign cur- 
rency fluctuations, something we had ab- 
solutely no control over. The dollar has 
been bounding all over the place in for- 
eign countries, and we had to put this 
money in. If we had not had to put that 
money in, we would have cut over a half 
billion dollars in this particular title. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the committee 
has done a good job on this title, perhaps 
too good a job; but certainly it does not 
warrant a further cut of 2 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MCEWEN 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McEwen: On 
page 14, line 7, add the following section: 

XIII OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 

For logistical support and personnel serv- 
ices to the XIII Olympic Winter Games; 
$2,000,000. During the current fiscal year, the 
Secretary of Defense may transfer the funds 
made available for this purpose to any ap- 
propriation contained in title I or title II 
of this Act or any subdivision thereof: Pro- 
vided, That funds transferred pursuant to 
this authority shall be merged with and made 
available for the same purpose as the appro- 
priation to which transferred: Provided fur- 
ther, That transfer authority provided herein 
shall be in addition to that provided in sec- 
tion 833 of this Act. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McEWEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, we will accept the amend- 
ment on this side. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McEWEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the $2 
million has been authorized by both the 
House and Senate and agreed to in con- 
ference. We accept the amendment. I be- 
lieve it is a good amendment. 

Mr. McEWEN. I thank the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. McEwen). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE IV 
PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 

For construction, procurement, produc- 
tion, modification, and modernization of 
aircraft, equipment, including ordnance, 
ground handling equipment, space parts, 
and accessories therefor; specialized equip- 
ment and training devices; expansion of pub- 
lic and private plants, including the land 
necessary therefor, without regard to sec- 
tion 4774, title 10, United States Code, for 
the foregoing purposes, and such lands and 
interests therein, may be acquired, and con- 
struction prosecuted thereon prior to ap- 
proval of title as required by section 355, 
Revised Statutes, as amended; and procure- 
ment and installation of equipment, appli- 
ances, and machine tools in public and priv- 
ate plants; reserve plant and Government 
and contractor-owned equipment layaway; 
and other expenses necessary for the fore- 
going purposes; $916,708,000, to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1981. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DICKINSON 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON; On 
page 14, line 24, strike “$916,708,000;" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$917,401,000.". 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
was the other figure that we discussed 
earlier that we offered en bloc. I do not 
believe that there is any objection to 
them since they were to be coupled to- 
gether. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I will be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The House made a decision in regard 
to this matter, and there is no objection 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MISSILE PROCUREMENT, ARMY 

For construction, procurement, produc- 
tion, modification, and modernization of mis- 
siles, equipment, including ordnance, ground 
handling equipment, spare parts, and acces- 
sories therefor; specialized equipment and 
training devices; expansion of public and 
private plants, including the land necessary 
therefore, without regard to section 4774, 
title 10, United States Code, for the forego- 
ing purposes, and such lands and interests 
therein, may be acquired, and construction 
prosecuted thereon prior to approval of title 
as required by section 355, Revised Statutes, 
as amended; and procurement and installa- 
tion of equipment, appliances, and machine 
tools in public and private plants; reserve 
plant and Government and contractor-owned 
equipment layaway; and other expenses nec- 
essary for the foregoing purposes; $757,900,- 
000, to remain available for obligation until 
September 30, 1981. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAHON: 

On page 15, in lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“‘$757,900,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$738,100,000"’. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered in order to make 
the appropriation bill comport with the 
authorization bill. We are above the total 
figure as authorized, and the purpose of 
this amendment is to bring the figure 
down to the authorization bill. I ask for 
a favorable vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr, MAHON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCUREMENT OF WEAPONS AND TRACKED 

COMBAT VEHICLES, ARMY 


For construction, procurement, production, 
and modification of weapons and tracked 
combat vehicles, equipment, including ord- 
nance, spare parts, and accessories therefor; 
specialized equipment and training devices; 
expansion of public and private plants, in- 
cluding the land necessary therefor, without 
regard to section 4774, title 10, United States 
Code, for the foregoing purposes, and such 
lands and interests therein, may be acquired, 
and construction prosecuted thereon prior 
to approval of title as required by section 
355, Revised Statutes, as amended; and pro- 
curement and installation of equipment, ap- 
pliances, and machine tools in public and 
‘private plants; reserve plant and Govern- 
ment and contractor-owned equipment lay- 
away; and other expenses necessary for the 
foregoing purposes; $1,555,200,000, to remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1981. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: On 
page 16, in lines 11 and 12, strike out “$1,555,- 
200,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,528,- 
400,000". 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the figure 
in the bill before the House is above the 
conference agreement on the authoriza- 
tion. This amendment is offered in 
order to bring the total appropriation fig- 
ure to the figure that was included in the 
authorization bill. There is no contro- 
versy so far as I know to the amendment, 
and I ask for a favorable vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Manon). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, NAVY 

For construction, procurement, production, 
modification, and modernization of aircraft, 
equipment including ordnance, spare parts, 
and accessories therefor; specialized equip- 
ment; expansion of public and private plants, 
including the land necessary therefor, and 
such lands and interests therein, may be ac- 
quired, and construction prosecuted there- 
on prior to approval of title as required by 
section 355, Revised Statutes, as amended; 
and procurement and installation of equip- 
ment, appliances, and machine tools in pub- 
lic and private plants; reserve plant and 
Government and contractor-owned equip- 
ment layaway; $4,504,000,000, to remain 
aes for obligation until September 30, 
1981. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recommends 
in the bill a much higher figure for air- 
craft procurement, Navy, than was pro- 
vided in the conference agreement on 
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the authorization legislation. Therefore, 
in order to bring the total appropriation 
figure down to the authorization figure, 
I offer the amendment and ask for 
favorable consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MaHon: On 
page 18, line 20 strike out “$4,504,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$4,381,100,000". 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. MAHON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, Navy 

For expenses necessary for the construc- 
tion, acquisition, or conversion of vessels as 
authorized by law, including armor and 
armament thereof, plant equipment, appli- 
ances, and machine tools and installation 
thereof in public and private plants; reserve 
plant and Government and contractor- 
owned equipment layaway; procurement of 
critical, long leadtime components and 
designs for vessels to be constructed or con- 
verted in the future; and expansion of public 
and private plants, including land necessary 
therefor, and such lands and interests 
therein, may be acquired, and construction 
prosecuted thereon prior to approval of title 
as required by section 355, Revised Statutes, 
as amended, as follows: for the Trident sub- 
marine program, $274,800,000; for the SSN- 
688 nuclear attack submarine program, 
$351,900,000; for the aircraft carrier service 
life extension program, $32,200,000; for the 
DDG-2 guided missile destroyer modern- 
ization program, $128,000,000; for the CVN-71 
nuclear aircraft carrier program, $2,129,- 
600,000; for the FFG-7 guided missile frigate 
program, $1,493,100,000; for the AD destroyer 
tender program, $318,000,000; for the T-ARC 
cable laying ship program, $191,000,000; for 
craft, outfitting, post delivery, and cost 
growth on prior year programs, $769,400,000; 
in all: $5,688,000,000, to remain available for 
obligation until September 30, 1983: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds herein pro- 
vided for the construction or conversion of 
any naval vessel to be constructed in ship- 
yards in the United States shall be expended 
in foreign shipyards for the construction of 
major components of the hull or super- 
structure of such vessel: Provided further, 
That none of the funds herein provided shall 
be used for the construction of any naval 
vessel in foreign shipyards. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: On page 
20, line 2, after ‘$128,000,000"; strike the 
words and amount on lines 2 and 3: “for the 
CVN-71 nuclear aircraft carrier program, 
$2,129,600,000;"” 

On page 20, line 8, after “in all:" strike 
“$5,688,000,000,"" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,558,400,000,"’. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike from the bill 
the funds that have been inserted for a 
new nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. We 
now have 13 carriers in the fleet. There 
are three nuclear carriers. There is one 
that is building in Newport News and it 
is scheduled to be completed in 1982. 

The new nuclear carrier has been in- 
serted over the opposition of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The President 
of the United States has asked that the 
funds be not inserted in the bill. He is 
opposed to the carrier at this time. The 
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Secretary of the Navy has voiced his op- 
position to the carrier at this time and 
the ranking members of the Defense Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, Chairman Manon, and the 
ranking member, the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) are both op- 
posed to the insertion of funds for this 
nuclear carrier at this time. 

The vote in the Committee on Appro- 
priations on my amendment to remove 
these funds was 26 to 26. I lost by a tie 
vote. 

Now, will the removal of these funds 
hurt national defense? I do not think so. 
I think, as a matter of fact, it may help 
the national defense, because it gives us 
another year to try to bring some sem- 
blance of order into an enormously com- 
plicated debate and into an area of 
uncertainty. 


There is a very great question as to 
whether or not the Newport News Ship- 
building Co., which is the only yard 
in the country in which a nuclear car- 
rier can be constructed, can accommo- 
date the ship at this time. 

A letter was received last week from 
the company saying that it could do so; 
but I suggest to the House that permit- 
ting the carrier to be built at this time by 
the Newport News Co. is inviting a con- 
troversy which exceeds even the one that 
is currently going on. 

The CVN-71, the nuclear carrier that 
is scheduled for delivery in 1982, has been 
under construction without a contract. 
We still do not know what the terms of 
the agreement between the company and 
the Navy are going to be. We know what 
the cost is supposed to be; but there is 
no agreement on that. The Newport News 
Shipbuilding Co. has outstanding claims 
against the Navy at this time in excess 
of $700 million. We know that the 
amount they have agreed on originally 
for this carrier is not going to be the 
amount for which the carrier will be 
constructed. 

We know, too, that the amount that 
is supposed to be the cost of the carrier 
for which the funds are inserted in this 
bill cannot possibly be the amount for 
which it will be constructed, because it 
will not be ready for another 10 years. I 
will have more to say about that later 
Mr. Chairman, there will be no hurt to 
the national defense in the event that 
my amendment is sustained. There is a 
difference of 1 year in the construction. 

The question is whether or not we 
have the carrier delivered, assuming 
funds are approved, in the year 1987 or 
in the year 1988, and only a seer or only 
a magician would know what the state 
of the art of war would be at that time. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BURLISON) , presents a very 
cogent argument for constructing a non- 
nuclear carrier, and Mr. Claytor, who is 
one of the Secretaries in the Department 
of Defense, holding a high position of 
responsibility, has said that he favors 
the construction of the nonnuclear car- 
rier. As a matter of fact, he says it is 
cheaper and as effective in many ways as 
a nuclear carrier, and we could buy three 
of those for the cost of two nuclear 
carriers. 
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But the point is this, Mr. Chairman: 
Why must we make the decision at this 
time? The President and the Secretary 
of Defense have said we need another 
year to bring some order out of the chaos 
in the Navy’s shipbuilding program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Yates) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. YATES 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, we will 
hear the argument that this is an enor- 
mously powerful weapon that we must 
have in our arsenal. There will be those 
Members who will arise to say that the 
carrier is practically invulnerable, that 
it is a ship that just cannot be sunk. I 
have also heard the argument in the 
Committee on Appropriations that no 
carrier was ever sunk. 

But, Mr. Chairman, 5 of our car- 
riers were sunk in World War II, 17 Japa- 
nese carriers were sunk in World War II, 
and 6 British carriers were sunk in 
World War II. So I say to those who 
argue that the carrier cannot be sunk 
that history does not agree with their 
arguments. 

Will our national defense require a 
fifth nuclear carrier in 10 years from 
today? If you think we will, you should 
vote for the $2,100,000,000 above the 
budget for the nuclear carrier. If you do 
not, which is my belief, we can delete 
the money and postpone the decision for 
a year. 

We have 12 aircraft carriers now. We 
have three nuclear now—four in 1982 
if CVN-70 is completed on time. We have 
an additional carrier at Pensacola, Fla., 
which is used for training purposes. 
That is a pretty big sized aircraft carrier 
fleet without the additional nuclear car- 
rier. A year’s delay wil! not hurt us at all. 
It will probably help us. 

The problem was well stated last week 
by my friend from Alabama (Mr. Ep- 
warps) who is ranking member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on De- 
fense, requesting what we have to decide 
is what are the right ships at the right 
time. He voted and spoke strongly 
against the carrier in our committee. 
The gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON) 
who is chairman of that subcommittee 
and has been for so many years, voted 
against and spoke against the carrier in 
committee. There are no two more 
knowledgeable men in the House on the 
subject of national defense. 


What are the right ships at the right 
time? The Navy has told the Congress 
that it needs 600 shins. Today we have 
approximately 460 shivs. So we need an 
additional 140 ships. We can buy a lot of 
those ships for the billions that are rep- 
resented by the cost of the nuclear car- 
rier and its appendages. 

I use the phrase “when the CVN-70 is 
delivered in 1982.” Let us hope it will be 
delivered at that time. I raise that point 
seriously for even though the Vinson is 
being constructed now at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Co.’s installation in 
Virginia, the Navy and the company have 


still not agreed upon the terms of the 
contract. 
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It is generally accepted that any new 
nuclear carrier can only be built by one 
shipbuilding company, the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. Apart 
from the question of cost and other con- 
tracted terms, it is problematic whether 
the company can build two carriers at 
this time. It says it can. It wrote a letter 
last week that a new one could be started 
while the old one was being finished. But 
even assuming they can do so there are 
many who doubt the wisdom of this 
tremendous undertaking—particularly 
when there is no agreement on basic 
costs. 

Four years have gone by since the 
company began to build the Vinson. The 
Navy and the company have still been 
unable to come to any agreement on a 
contract. 

In January of this year, Newport News 
submitted a new proposal for the CVN- 
70 contract. That proposal requests a 
number of protective contract clauses 
the Navy is not willing to accept, prob- 
ably for good and valid reasons. Negotia- 
tions were resumed in April 1978 but 
were terminated in June when Newport 
News withdrew its CVN-70 contract pro- 
posal. It can be assumed reasonably that 
Newport News will demand the same pro- 
tective clauses in the CVN-71 contract 
that it desires in the CVN-70 contract. 
Furthermore, Newport News and the 
Navy have been unable to settle over $740 
million worth of claims, of which nearly 
$250 million involve nuclear-powered 
aircraft carriers CVN-68 and 69 already 
delivered to the Navy by that shipyard. 
And on top of all that trouble, the ship- 
builder has taken the Navy to Federal 
court on a nuclear-powered cruiser un- 
der construction at Newport News. 

Let me quote what Admiral Rickover 
testified this year before our committee 
with regard to this very matter. 

I, of course, cannot assure you that New- 
port News management will not, given their 
sole source position on the carrier... in- 
sist on unreasonable contract terms and con- 
ditions that would be unacceptable to the 
Navy. Negotiations for definitization of the 
CVN-70 contract are expected to begin before 
the end of April. Newport News’ attitude in 
these negotiations will be very important in 
answering the question you are raising. 


Those negotiations were terminated in 
June 1978 when Newport News withdrew 
its proposal. Is there anyone here that 
seriously advocates that we throw a $2.4 
billion aircraft carrier into the midst of 
that adversary environment—a, $2.4 bil- 
lion shipbuilding program on which the 
Navy would be unable to negotiate and 
sign a specific construction contract? I 
do not think so. 

Since the early 1970’s, the Navy has 
been attempting to increase the number 
of ships in the fleet after older, less 
capable ships had to be retired for econ- 
omy reasons. Numbers of capable ships 
are important. The fewer ships we have, 
the less number of areas of the world 
we are able to patrol and protect. The 
recent history of our shipbuilding pro- 
gram clearly shows that building more 
expensive and sophisticated ships ulti- 
mately leads to longer construction peri- 
ods, increased costs, and fewer ships for 
our Navy. By funding another nuclear- 
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powered carrier, we perpetuate this un- 
desirable trend toward a smaller U.S. 
Navy. The $2.1 billion we are discussing 
is not the end. The Navy will have to use 
some $300 million worth of nuclear pro- 
pulsion spares, which Congress funded 
to support our three newest nuclear- 
powered carriers, in the construction of 
the CVN-72. These spares will have to 
be replaced subsequently at a cost of 
probably $400 million. Furthermore, 
CVN-71 would represent a fifth nuclear- 
powered carrier. And a fifth nuclear- 
powered carrier will require two to three 
additional nuclear-powered cruiser es- 
corts at a cost of $1.5 billion to $2 bil- 
lion each when they are finally built. And 
all this means fewer ships for our Navy. 

The conference on the Defense Au- 
thorization bill just concluded Monday of 
last week made two landmark decisions: 
Title VIII of the Defense Authorization 
Act of 1975 was repealed. That title es- 
tablished as a matter of law that the 
policy of the United States is to provide 
nuclear propulsion for major com- 
batants—including aircraft carriers— 
built for naval strike forces, unless the 
President deemed otherwise. That law 
will no longer be on the books. Further- 
more, the authorizing conferees agree to 
a new section 810, which states: 

NAVY SHIPBUILDING POLICY 

“Sec. 810 (a) It is the policy of the United 
States to modernize the combatant forces of 
the United States Navy through the con- 
struction of advanced, versatile, survivable, 
and cost-effective combatant ships in suffi- 
cient numbers and having sufficient combat 
effectiveness to defend the United States 
against enemy attack and to carry out such 
other missions as may be assigned to the 
Navy by law. In order to achieve such policy 
and Navy should develop plans and pro- 
grams for the construction and deployment 
of weapon systems, including Navy aviation 
platforms, that are more survivable, less 
costly, and more effective than those pres- 
ently in the Navy. 

“(b) In order that the Congress may he 
kept currently informed regarding compli- 
ance with the policy expressed in subsec- 
tion (a), the President shall include in all 
requests made to the Congress for the au- 
thorization of any ship for the combatant 
forces, including any aircraft carrier, (1). his 
conclusions with respect to the survivability, 
cost effectiveness, and combat effectiveness 
of such ship, (2) a recommendation whether 
such ship should be nuclear or convention- 
ally powered, and (3) the reasons for such 
conclusions and recommendations. 

“(c) Title VIII of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Authorization Act, 1975 
(88 Stat. 408) is repealed.” 


I would submit to you that the fore- 
going legislation setting forth Navy ship- 
building policy is another good reason 
why Congress should not insist upon 
funding another nuclear-powered car- 
rier at this time. I, for one, would prefer 
to see in writing the position of the Navy 
and the President with respect to the 
survivability, cost-effectiveness, and ca- 
pabilities of less costly alternatives to a 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier instead 
of Congress forcing a CVN-71 on the 
President. Let us see the results of this 
new expression of policy from Congress. 

The foregoing new expression of Navy 
shipbuilding policy brings me to the sur: 
vivability question with respect to air- 
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craft carriers, particularly when we can 
afford so few. Some people point to the 
relative invulnerability of aircraft car- 
riers. As a matter of fact, in our full 
committee, it was stated that there has 
never been a large aircraft carrier sunk 
by an enemy. We all know, of course, 
that you do not have to sink an aircraft 
carrier to render it useless. Damage to 
the flight deck, making it impossible to 
launch and recover aircraft, is all that is 
necessary to send an aircraft carrier 
back to port for repairs of some 6 
months’ to a year’s duration. But let us 
look at the record of aircraft carriers 
during World War II, when we had 17 
large CV’s and over 100 smaller CVE 
carrier escorts. We lost five large CV’s 
between 1942 and 1944. That number 
represented 29 percent of our large car- 
rier force. The British lost five aircraft 
carriers during World War II, and we 
sunk a total of 17 Japanese aircraft car- 
riers during the war. The carrier Enter- 
prise, which joined the fleet in 1938, was 
damaged in six different actions during 
World War II over a period of 3 years, 
and she was forced out of action on two 
of those occasions and sent to port for 
repairs. There are many other instances 
of carriers forced out of action during 
World War II by enemy action. And this 
was all at a time when there was no such 
thing as cruise missiles that can be used 
by the enemy to saturate carrier defenses 
and damage or destroy these large tar- 
gets, putting them and their aircraft out 
of action. If we lost five aircraft car- 
riers in the next war, we have lost 42 
percent of our deplorable carrier force. 
And we will not have backup ships we 
might have built in place of one or more 
of the carriers. 


Let me point out what a DOD official 
said in our hearings this year about the 
future role of the aircraft carrier and its 
vulnerability. Mr. Robert A. Moore, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of Defense for re- 
search and engineering—tactical war- 
fare programs—testified as follows: 

What should be the future role of aircraft 
carriers? Mobility, flexibility, and freedom 
from geopolitical constraints make carriers 
valuable for peacetime presence, crisis con- 
trol, and unilateral military action. The car- 
rier role in supporting NATO forces in event 
of war with the Soviet Union would be re- 
stricted by geography and the large recources 
needed for carrier defense against high-in- 
tensity threats. 

What I am saying is, if you put a carrier 
task force in the North Atlantic by the Nor- 
wegian Sea, it is going to be very difficult to 
defend. Carriers would be useful both for 
some sea control roles and in peripheral and 
remote areas in such a conflict. 

How many carriers do we need? For the 
present we need to keep four carriers for- 
ward-deployed, that is what we have today, 
to meet our commitments and to give our- 
selves adequate flexibility for a response to 
time of crisis. ... 

In order to meet needs for maintenance 
and crew rest, 12 carriers are needed to keep 
four forward-deployed. We have not found 
® practical way to reduce this number with- 
out additional foreign basing of aircraft car- 


riers and, of course, personnel and their fam- 
ilies. 


And finally I would like to mention 
the cost history of our nuclear-powered 
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aircraft shipbuilding program. History 
tells me that the current estimated cost 
of $2.4 billion for CVN-71 could be very 
“soft” if our experience on her sister 
ships is a yardstick. Construction of the 
Nimitz, Eisenhower, and Vinson are cur- 
rently estimated to cost on the average 
of 42.2 percent more than the estimated 
cost of those ships at the time they were 
first budgeted. After building the Nimitz 
and the Eisenhower the Navy currently 
estimates that a third carrier of that 
class, the CVN—Vinson—will now cost 
$1.3 billion. or 37 percent more than 
the $951 million original end cost esti- 
mate provided by the Navy when it was 
first funded by Congress. So, I am not 
impressed with the fact that CVN-71 
will be a carbon copy of earlier carriers 
and that it will cost $2.4 billion. At best, 
these are big, expensive, high value 
targets for any enemy. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
understand why we insist on wasting $2.1 
billion on a nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier the President did not ask for, he 
does not want, and cannot be placed 
under a definitized construction contract 
this year. This unbudgeted carrier will 
tend to perpetuate the trend toward a 
smaller Navy, and is contrary to the new 
expression of Congress embodied in the 
authorization bill with respect to Navy 
shipbuilding policy. We haye enough of 
these costly nuclear-powered carriers to 
meet the contingencies now and in the 
21st century that require nuclear pro- 
pulsion, and it is totally wrong to fund 
another one above the budget this year 
when the future trend is toward smaller 
carrier decks when V/STOL aircraft be- 
come available in the mid to late 1990’s. 
I urge adoption of my amendment. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BURLISON or 

MISSOURI AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMEND- 

MENT OFFERED BY MR. YATES 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
substitute for the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burutson of 
Missouri as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Yates: Page 20, line 2, strike 
out “for the CVN-71 nuclear aircraft carrier 
program, $2,129,600,000;" and insert in lieu 
thereof “for the conventional-powered air- 
craft carrier program, $1,535,000,000.” 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I raise 
a point of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, it 
would seem to me that this amendment 
would be subject to a point of order. I 
have not deeply researched the matter, 
but we do have a bill before us which 
passed both the House and the Senate, 
and that language provided for a nuclear 
carrier. This bill that is before us specif- 
ically provides for a nuclear carrier, and 
it does not provide for any other type of 
carrier. 

Therefore, it seems to me this amend- 
ment would be adding new provisions to 
the bill in a way which is inconsistent 
with germaneness. The amendment adds 
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another kind of carrier, but the carrier 
which is specifically mentioned in the 
bill is the CVN-71, and it is specifically 
described as a nuclear carrier. 

Therefore, I think the amendment is 
subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. BurLison) desire to 
be heard on the ploint of order? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri, Yes, I do, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact 
that we do not have authorization legis- 
lation, we are considering this bill now 
under a waiver of points of order in the 
first place. 

In the second place, Mr. Chairman, the 
authorization bill merely states a sum 
of money for shipbuilding and places in 
the report a discussion about what ships 
might be constructed. We all know, of 
course, that language in a committee re- 
port is not legislation. 

Therefore, the point of order raised 
by my friend, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT) should obviously not lie. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard further on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order is to the amendment, and 
although the bill is not subject to a 
point of order, amendments thereto, it 
would seem to me, would be subject to 
a point of order to be appropriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. BurLIsoN) desire to 
be heard further? 

Mr. BURLISON. No, I do not, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rostenkow- 
SKI). The Chair will observe that the 
Committee on rules did waive points of 
order to the pending paragraph, but it 
did not waive points of order against 
amendments. 

The Chair will point out that unau- 
thorized items in a general appropria- 
tion bill being considered under a special 
rule waiving all points of order may be 
perfected by germane amendments mere- 
ly changing a figure, but such procedure 
does not permit the offering of amend- 
ments adding further unauthorized items 
on appropriation. As far as the Chair is 
aware, the conventional powered air- 
craft carrier is not authorized, and the 
Chair would have to sustain the point of 
order made by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the chairman has 
not addressed the point that I raised 
about the authorization bill itself failing 
to designate what ships are to be built. 
In other words, there is a single figure 
in the authorization bill for shipbuild- 
ing, and that is what my amendment is 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
also have to observe that the authoriza- 
tion bill is not signed and, therefore, it is 
not yet law. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Is there further debate on the Yates 
amendment? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, this 
debate is sufficiently important that we 
do not want to have any inaccuracies 
made, I believe I heard it said that the 
Secretary of the Navy has said the 
nuclear carrier was on the same par as 
the nonnuclear carrier as a matter of 
effectiveness, and I am sure there is no 
such statement by the Secretary. If he 
had said that he would be in error, 
clearly. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I would like to say that 
if that is what I said—and I do not think 
that it is—I was in error. What I did say 
was that there is a dispute as to whether 
or not the nonnuclear would be as 
effective, cost effective, as a nuclear car- 
rier, in that you can buy three of them 
for the same price that you can buy two 
nuclear carriers. I think he made the 
point. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
wanted to clarify the record. The Secre- 
tary did not negate the superior effec- 
tiveness of the nuclear carrier. He said 
if we authorized it, he would build it with 
enthusiasm. 


What is the dissent? There is no dis- 
sent on the part of people who have to 
fight. There is no dissent among the ad- 
mirals, the captains, the officers and en- 
listed men. They all approve the nuclear 
carrier as being more cost effective, more 
combat effective, than the conventional 
type carrier. It is purely a budgetary 
thing that comes from the President. It 
is clear in all of the hearings that this is 
what it is. There were extensive hearings 
held on this. 

Let me say that this idea of postpon- 
ing until next year this decision really 
is an echo of the past, because that was 
exactly what was said a year ago and, 
therefore, a year ago in the Conference 
Committee between the House and the 
Senate in the authorization, I cut the 
Gordian knot myself. A lot of people said 
we should not do that. Thev said, “You 
are responsible in the field of ships, you 
know the nuclear ship is the better ship. 
You are just postponing it for a year.” 
I said, “No, there is some doubt among 
Members of Congress as to whether we 
could have a nuclear or a conventional 
type carrier.” So I agreed to a final 
study against the oninions of some of the 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services. I said, “Bring back a new 
study,” and the sea-based air platform 
study was then produced. That study 
showed without doubt whatsoever that 
we should go for a nuclear carrier with 
no dissent. 

Since that time the Navy has decided 
that it does not plan to ask for any but 
one carrier between now and the year 
2000 anyway. The sea-based air platform 
study is about 300 pages thick. There are 
also about 30 pages of hearings on this 
study in the Seapower Subcommittee. 
The authorities said without dissent, 
that the nuclear carrier is the way to go. 
So there is no dissent whatsoever on the 
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part of the people who have to do the 
fighting or using the ships. 

The ability of the Newport News has 
been addressed here. Newport News has 
said it is ready, willing and able to build 
the ship. As a matter of fact, they are 
now building the CVN-70. They are 
building it under a contract which allows 
for an option under which this ship the 
CVN-71 can be built. We could go ahead 
and build the ship. Newport News has 
said they can build it. They are ready to 
build it. And, as a matter of fact, they 
say if they do not have this follow-on 
they are going to have to let off thou- 
sands of people. And when they let off 
thousands of people and have to, hire 
new people to build another ship later 
and those people are not trained, there 
is only one way it can affect the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and that is by 
eating up the dollars by those people 
who are not trained to do the work. So 
it would cost the Treasury more money 
to proceed in that dilatory manner, of 
postponing to a later year. 

The ability of the carrier to survive 
has been addressed here. It is true that 
a carrier can be shot down. It is not true 
that any modern carrier has been shot 
down in battle. That record is worse 
among the antique carriers, which were 
the first to be shot down in World War II. 
But no modern carrier has ever been shot 
down. Now it is true that undoubtedly 
some carriers can be shot down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. BENNETT) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BENNETT 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, no 
modern carrier has experienced that. I 
am sure some modern carrier probably 
will, but it is stil the most invulnerable 
piece of geography on Earth. It is the 
most invulnerable piece of geography on 
this Earth—because anything compar- 
able that is a base on dry land, would 
not have the ability to move and so 
obviously could be more easily destroyed 
and eliminated. 

The ability of the carrier to move from 
one spot to another with an ultimate 
diversion of thousands of miles, as it 
wishes to do so, makes it the most invul- 
nerable piece of geography there is. 
There are many things built into the 
nuclear carrier which make it invul- 
nerable also. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Florida indicated it was 
under an option contract and there were 
one or two points in the contract that 
have not been agreed upon. That is true. 
The points that have not been agreed 
upon relate to the price of the carrier 
and then the clause that the shipbuilding 
company wanted to insert in the contract 
and which the Navy refused to accept. 
The completion date is still not set and 
there are any number of important items 
that still have not been agreed upon. 


Does the gentleman think it makes 
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sense to go into the construction of an- 
other nuclear carrier with the tremen- 
dous cost it has without knowing what 
the basic contract provisions are likely 
to be? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; I will be glad to 
answer. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida first. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not true this so- 
called definitization of the contract it- 
self has nothing to do with the construc- 
tion? 

Mr. BENNETT. Not a thing in the 
world. ; 

Mr. CHAPPELL. It has nothing to do 
with the construction or the ability of 
this concern to build the ship. It has 
solely to do with the legal questions. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to state further that the author- 
ization which authorizes the CVN-71 in 
effect provides for construction of the 
CVN-70, so certainly the cost of the 
CVN-71 would be the same as the CVN- 
70 plus inflationary factors. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, is it not 
also true that the Navy and the contrac- 
tor have ironed out all of their problems 
except one or two minor details and they 
erect to have everything completely 
definitized in the next 2 or 3 weeks? 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not know about 
the precise time element as to when they 
expect to have it definitized, but what I 
do want to say to the gentleman is that 
the details of the shipbuilding have been 
pretty well finalized now. 

Difficulties in the shipbuilding have 
been pretty well finalized now. There is 
a revort, about 150 pages of material, 
which goes into things that the Navy 
has been doing with regard to contracts, 
improving the way in which they handle 
business. 

There is nothing unusual about what 
they are doing. On the CVN-70, they are 
doing it on a cost plus basis. That is a 
valid way to do things. Many of our 
ships are built in that way. The Navy is 
trying to save every penny it can. 

If only the same degree of care were 
taken in the Department of HEW, which 
admits by its own internal arrangements 
that they spend up to $6 or $7 billion per 
year in corruption and waste. The ship 
claims-problem is an accumulation of 
15 years. There is a question of claims 
which run $2%4 billion over that period 
of time, not involving billions and bil- 
lions in a period of 1 year. It is only a 
$244 billion overrun. I think it is a fan- 
tastically good job that they have done 
in comparison to other branches of the 
Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT) if it is not correct that 
the shipbuilding involving the CVN-70, 
even though there is no contract for the 
moment, is going ahead on schedule, 
there is no work stoppage of any kind. It 
is proceeding on schedule? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I 
would like to address and it has not 
come up so far and perhaps I should not 
bring it up for that reason, but some 
people are concerned that when you build 
a nuclear carrier some say you have to 
have all these other nuclear cruisers that 
are used in connected with the nuclear 
carrier. We already have some nine 
nuclear cruisers now, and if you had to 
add one new nuclear cruiser it would be 
just something that we would have to 
build anyway. It would probably be one 
which would have the aegis on it; and 
the difference in price is $285 million 
between a nuclear and nonnuclear aegis 
cruiser. So we are not dealing in billions 
of dollars in extra costs. 

Mr. TRIBLE Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion raised by the speaker in the well 
covering the issue of the claims con- 
troversy and its impact on the construc- 
tion of the ship, I would remind the 
Members thet just a few days ago the 
Secretary of the Navy testified before the 
Committee on Armed Services that the 
negotiations on the contract are moving 
ahead, that meetings are being held this 
very week and he is optimistic that it 
will conclude the difficulties in the con- 
tract, and that this has in no way af- 
fected the construction of the ship. It 
moves ahead quickly and promptly on a 
construction basis. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an important ship 
and one that we need, and if we postpone 
any action on this it will cost us more 
money. I hope all of the Members will 
back this particular proposal later in 
the bill. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think by now most all 
of the Members of the House are ac- 
quainted with the fact that I was a career 
Naval flyer and spent a good part of my 
life operating off of carriers with a total 
of 14 carriers. 

It is because of this experience that I 
so highly respect and I am so supportive 
of the carrier. 


There are‘ all kinds of arguments as 
to why we ought not to be involved in 
the building of another nuclear carrier. 
I can personally give you plenty of argu- 
ments against it. It is regrettable that 
our Nation has to spend its time and ef- 
forts on such a project when we have so 
many other pressing issues, that we have 
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to spend so much on national defense, 
but, unfortunately, these are the facts 
of life. 

Our first line of defense, or, better yet, 
if we have to attack, either way, defense 
or attack, it is the carrier, it is the Navy, 
the Navy carrier that gets the job done. 

I would also point out to the Members 
that everything is expendable. People 
have asked me occasionally, “Wel, would 
a nuclear carrier survive a nuclear 
attack?” 

Well, if you hit it right on the flight 
deck the answer is probably not. But I 
would remind you gentlemen right now 
that there are missiles programed in 
the U.S.S.R. for the building you are 
sitting in and I want you to know some- 
thing, the carrier is a whale of a lot more 
survivable than where you are sitting. 

I would remind the members that ev- 
ery airfield, military airfield, is also not 
survivable because it has already been 
preprogramed. 

As my good friend, the gentleman 
from Florida, has pointed out, the car- 
rier can move; and therefore, there is 
no ballistic missile which has that pro- 
gram set, unless, of course, the carrier is 
not going to depart from port at Norfolk 
or wherever it may be. I doubt seriously 
that that is the intent of what the Navy 
is going to do. 

Let us talk about the efficiency of the 
operation. Let us talk about what has 
happened in the past. 

In the past, for instance, when we 
pulled out of Vietnam, we lost millions 
and millions of dollars worth of equip- 
ment. We lost airfields when we pulled 
out of there. However, I want to point 
out one thing: There was not one item 
which was lost as a result of the with- 
drawal of the carriers, not one. Every- 
thing we had came back out of Vietnam, 
and it is available for use right today. 
Therefore, let us not forget what that 
mobile airfield really provides. 

Beyond that, I hear people say, “The 
tactics are archaic. Really all the air- 
craft can do is to sort of defend them- 
selves.” 

That is simply not true. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Chairman, if we do not approve 
this carrier, we will be doing the greatest 
of favors to a potential enemy, no mat- 
ter who that enemy is or where that ene- 
my may be, for the simple reason that 
they fear the carrier first. They first have 
to destroy the carrier. They have to ex- 
pend all their efforts to defeating that 
weapons system. The reason for that is 
that that carrier can be anywhere on this 
globe at any time, and it does, the best of 
ships, dominate the sealanes. 

People say, “Why not have cruise-mis- 
sile cruisers or cruise-missile ships?” 

Cruise missiles are only good for des- 
ignated targets that have been prepro- 
gramed. 

Someone could say, “The Russians, for 
instance, could have a cruise missile at- 
tack the carrier.” Indeed, they can, but 
what they must do is that they must 
position that submarine with knowledge 
of where the carrier is. Once they posi- 
tion it, when they rise, the carrier's air- 


craft, already available and providing 
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antisubmarine patrol, will be able to spot 
that submarine. Indeed, they will know 
exactly what they are doing because 
there is no way anyone can approach the 
carrier in that kind of environment with- 
out telling them exactly what it is that 
he is doing. 

We must remember that this is the 
most sophisticated weapons system that 
we have. We have avionics. We have the 
weapons systems all together in this ship, 
and it gives us a total striking power in 
one area. Every battle commander will 
tell us that the most important thing 
that we must do in either defense or of- 
fense is to be able to concentrate force. 
I will be dog-goned if we do not have ex- 
actly that right now in the carrier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. LLOYD) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LLOYD of 
California was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a person who has experienced 
carrier aviation and as a person who 
thoroughly believes that this is, indeed, 
our first line of defense, I think this is 
the cheavest insurance we can have. 

I would think that at this time our 
national military leaders would have 
some interest in trying to have a balance 
of power centralized in our total defen- 
sive and striking forces. 

Interestingly enough, the epitome of 
that is the strike carrier. 

Mr. Chairman, I very strongly urge 
that we go forward and support the nu- 
clear carrier. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the question before us is 
whether or not we should build a nuclear 
carrier. 

The Committees on Armed Services of 
both Houses said that we should build 
a nuclear carrier. I need not remind the 
Members of the House that this is a 
critical time and will be a critical time 
up until the mid-1980’s. 

We know that Soviet strength is grow- 
ing at a rapid pace and that perhaps 
they could intimidate us on some future 
occasion even without a war. It is neces- 
sary, if we are going to remain safe, to 
be able to project our strength, and we 
need to protect our sealanes because we 
are a maritime Nation, and we must give 
confidence to our allies. 

We do not want to fight any battle on 
our own shores. The problem of recent 
years has been that we have shrunken 
our perimeters. We have lost one base or 
another throughout the world. We need 
platforms on which to project our power, 
and we have very few of these left at the 
present time. An example was during the 
Yom Kippur War. As the Members re- 
member, only Portugal allowed Ameri- 
can planes to land at their airfields in 
trying to carry supplies over to Israel. 

Now we have the design at the present 
time of this carrier, the Nimitz class. If 
we are talking about waiting so we can 
get the conventional class carrier, we 
must remember we do not have a design 
for the conventional-class carrier. A nu- 
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clear carrier is the only sensible solution. 
Delay will certainly escalate the costs 
and, as I said, we have the design now. 
We could proceed with the nuclear car- 
rier. As the cost of oil goes up, one can be 
sure that the cost of operating a con- 
ventional carrier is going to go up to the 
point where the conventional carrier 
that is being talked about will cost even 
more than the Nimitz-class nuclear car- 
rier that we have. 

A nuclear carrier can move about free- 
ly for approximately 10 years on its fuel 
core. A conventional carrier must pro- 
ceed more slowly with its transport in 
order to refuel. It stops dead in the water 
to refuel and is, therefore, very vulner- 
able, It moves at a very slow pace with a 
larger supply group, at a great cost to 
the people. I think today the only sensi- 
ble, viable solution is to maintain the nu- 
clear carrier in order that we can con- 
tinue to project our power in a conven- 
tional mode at the present time. We do 
not know that we are going to have a 
nuclear war; we only know that the So- 
viets have been trying to intimidate us. 
Only by showing the flag and keeping 
power projected forward are we going to 
be credible in our defenses to the rest of 
the world so that they know, indeed, 
that we stand behind our commitments. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia realize that is not in or- 
der? 

The Chair will put the question on the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have a point of or- 
der, Mr. Chairman. The Chair suggested 
putting the amendment to a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has al- 
ready ordered a quorum call in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today on this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I withdraw my re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman. My memory is 
faulty. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier I sought to offer 
an amendment to build a CVV medium- 
deck carrier in this fiscal year of 1979. 
As the Members know, that amendment 
was ruled subject to a point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, the 5-year plan of the 
President, the shipbuilding plan which 
was sent to the Congress back in March, 
proposed the building of one more car- 
rier to replace the Midway in the mid 
1980’s to maintain the same forces de- 
ployment that we have now with our car- 
rirer to replace the Midway in the mid- 
port the Yates amendment and be in a 
position to carry out that administration 
recommendation. 

I maintain that a conventionally 
powered ship slightly larger than the 
Midway which it replaces would be suffi- 
cient to perform this mission. As many 
have heard me say before, we are com- 
mitted to having a mixed conventional 
nuclear carrier force at least into the 
21st century. 


How much difference does it make 
whether this mix is eight conventional 
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and four nuclear, or seven conventional 
and five nuclear? I cannot really answer 
the question on my own, but I can look 
at reliable expert evidence, and I would 
consider the Department of Defense and 
the Secretary of Defense as proper au- 
thorities in this regard. 

I would like to quote the testimony of 
the Secretary of Defense appearing be- 
fore our Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations. He stated as follows: 

We already have enough carrier decks to 
project tactical air power . . . and provide 
fighter-attack support for our marine assault 
forces. However, we will need a replacement 
for the Midway in about 7 years. To minimize 
the cost of delivering the necessary sorties— 
and thereby to make the use of carrier-based 
aircraft more efficient against Soviet de- 
fenses, we should proceed with a medium- 
deck CVV rather than a large-deck, nuclear- 
powered CVN. As the committee knows, 
numbers of ships are important in determin- 
ing combat power. On the one hand, there 
is the valid concern of the shrinking size of 
the U.S. fleet. On the other hand, we have 
a proposal to build the most expensive vessel 
in history. The Secretary of the Navy joins 
me in urging that this trend toward ever 
more expensive ships be stopped and that 
ovr next aircraft carrier be the convention- 
ally powered CVV at a saving of roughly a 
billion dollars. If a CVN is built instead, 
there will be, in the long run, one way or 
another, a billion dollars less available for 
such needs as a larger number of Navy 
ships. 


Now, Secretary Brown in talking about 
$1 billion less to construct this ship failed 
to mention that we also need with each 
of our carriers, escorts, carrier task 
forces. If we have a nuclear carrier, in 
order to get the full capability of that 
carrier we have got to have nuclear 
cruisers to escort it. The estimated cost 
per nuclear escort is about $1.5 billion 
per copy, while the cost of each DDG-47 
conventionally-powered Aegis destroyer, 
which is the escort for the nonnuclear 
carrier, is about $760 million. Thus, the 
difference in buying conventional escorts 
versus nuclear escorts for this proposed 
ship is about $2 billion. 

We had testimony before the Congress 
that an all-nuclear-powered carrier task 
force should have three nuclear-powered 
guided-missile cruiser escorts. 

Incidentally, this came from the Chief 
of Naval Operations before our commit- 
tee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BURLI- 
son) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BURLISON 
of Missouri asked and was given per- 
mission to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, on the basis that the Navy 
needs 12 CGN’s to meet just the current 
requirements, we have only funded nine 
of them. 

Interestingly enough. Mr. Chairman, 
Congress has not funded a nuclear es- 
cort since 1974. If we fund the CVN-71, 
this escort requirement immediately es- 
calates to 15 CGN’s. So, you see, our 
shortfall is now six CGN'’s if we fund this 
CVN-71. The estimated cost of six nu- 
clear-powered escorts to fill this short- 
fall is in excess of $6 billion. 
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In light of past and current congres- 
sional reluctance to fund these surface 
escorts, it does not make much sense for 
us to go ahead and approve funding for 
an additional nuclear carrier when we 
already have a shortfall of three escort 
cruisers for the four nuclear carriers 
that have already been programmed. 

So in summary, Mr. Chairman, I am 
saying that this House ought to follow 
the President's recommendation and 
come back next year and fund the CVV 
that we need to keep our carrier forces 
up to the present levels. By doing so, we 
would not only save $1 billion in con- 
struction but we would save in the vicin- 
ity of $2 billion additionally on escorts 
for one carrier by going the route rec- 
ommended by the President. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that my col- 
leagues will support the Yates amend- 
ment and carry out the President’s rec- 
ommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BURLI- 
son) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. HucuHes, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Buriison of 
Missouri was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. BurRLIsoNn), on a 
very fine statement. I have a couple of 
questions in my mind. 

As I understand it, the Chief of Naval 
Operations testified before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and, I trust, be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services 
that a nuclear-powered carrier should 
have three escorts? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. HUGHES. The gentleman has 
stated here today that we now have a 
shortfall of escorts? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. We have 
a shortfall of three escorts at this time. 

Mr. HUGHES. And we have nine 
nuclear cruisers at the present time? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HUGHES. And I believe the gen- 
tleman said we have not built cruisers 
since 1974? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. We have 
not appropriated money for cruisers 
since 1974. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, can 
the gentleman tell me why the Navy has 
not made a request for additional cruis- 
ers to overcome this shortfall? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. The obvi- 
ous reason is because of cost constraints. 
That is the reason. So it makes eminent 
sense that we should not now go down 
the road toward creating another short- 
fall of three nuclear-powered cruiser 
escorts. 

It is obvious that the resources have 
not been available since 1974 to fund 
these nuclear carriers and escorts. It just 
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does not make sense now to fund an 
additional carrier when it is obvious that 
we are not going to fund the escorts, 
thereby making the nuclear carrier capa- 
bility useless. Its added speed and other 
capabilities would be foreclosed by con- 
ventional escort limitations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Burti- 
son) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. HucuHes, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BURLISON of 
Missouri was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one more question? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, under this appropriation 
bill we ar? appropriating some $2,129 
million oughly for a CVN-171. As I 
understund it, this appropriation would 
be specifically for that particular nuclear 
carrier or that type of carrier; and that 
there would be no discretion to build, for 
instance, conventional type carriers 
under this appropriation? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. That may 
be somewhat unclear, but this seems to 
be the essence of the decision of the 
Chair in ruling on the point of order 
raised against my amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 


thank the gentleman for yielding. 


The gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
BuRLIson) recalls, of course, that the 
individual cited with regard to the 
Chief of Naval Operations was Admiral 
Holloway. I believe he is the one to whom 
the gentleman was referring. The gentle- 
man is familiar with the fact that Ad- 
miral Holloway is now retired. 

Did the gentleman attend the con- 
ference last week that was attended by 
all our colleagues who cared to be pre- 
sent? I refer to the conference that Ad- 
miral Holloway and Admiral Moorer, 
former Chief of Naval Operations and 
former Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
held last week. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. I did not. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The gentleman would 
have been interested in seeing the dif- 
ference of opinion that was expressed 
there by Admiral Holloway, who spoke 
in favor of the nuclear carrier. He was 
strongly in favor of its being built now, 
and he was not emphasizing the neces- 
sity of escort vessels because of the huge 
fuel capacity the CVN has so it can fuel 
its own escorts, and they do not have 
to be nuclear-fueled. 


Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, since the gentleman has men- 
tioned the position of retired Chiefs of 
Naval Operations, I think it would be 
pertinent to bring to the attention of the 
House the recent position stated by an- 
other retiree from that office. Admiral 
Zumwalt. He very articulately stated 
the folly, in view of all of these shortfalls 
that we have been talking about, of now 
going into the construction of another 
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nuclear carrier at the cost of an addi- 
tional $1 billion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BURLI- 
SON) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. LLOYD of California 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. BuRLISON 
of Missouri was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, apparently the gentle- 
man is under the impression that some- 
how carriers require escort vessels, 
nuclear or otherwise, to conduct their 
operations. 

Is that true? 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. That has 
been the testimony that we have heard 
before our Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations from the Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Secretary of Defense, 
and other eminent military and defense 
witnesses. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. I had per- 
sonally operated where carriers have op- 
erated strictly by themselves and, as a 
matter of fact, I can remember on sey- 
eral occasions where the escorts were 
sent 100 miles away because carriers have 
the capacity for providing their own es- 
cort facilities. They have helicopters to 
provide plane guard, they have antisub- 
marine aircraft, they have combat air 
patrol aircraft. That is the beauty of the 
carrier, that it is a total attack or de- 
fense entity. It is nice to work with serv- 
ice vessels, and if you have them, well 
and good. And it is even nicer if we can 
have a nuclear carrier working with nu- 
clear escort ships. But in any case. the 
carrier is sufficient unto itself, and I can 
show the gentleman many eminent au- 
thorities who agree with me on that 
subject. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, if I may reclaim my time, I 
would say that I doubt that very many 
naval authorities would suggest that we 
send an aircraft carrier out without es- 
cort in time of hostilities. These are new 
tactics that have not previously been 
brought to my attention. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, we sent ships 
all over the world in combat situations, 
particularly in the recent years. And with 
nuclear power, one of the best defenses 
that it has is high speed operation. With 
nuclear power a carrier can run at 33 
knots steadily. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 


Mr. Chairman, this afternoon I want 
to pay tribute briefly again to the three 
giants on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions who are participating in the last 
major authorization bill this year. We 
are going to miss the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. FLYNT), the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Srxes), and certainly, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MaHon), 
my neighbor and distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, who 
unfortunately supports, as I understand, 
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the motion to strike the large nuclear 
carrier from this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am saddened by the 
fact that Chairman Manon has decided 
not to seek reelection. No Member of the 
House has served with more distinction 
or more devotion than he has. No Mem- 
ber has ever given more or had more to 
give than our distinguished chairman. 
All of us have been honored to serve with 
him in this House. 

The chairman has been in this body 
for 44 years. He has been intimately as- 
sociated with appropriations from the 
Department of Defense for 38 of those 
years. For years he has stood squarely 
for a strong, viable national defense. He 
understands and has greater knowledge 
of expenditures by the Department of 
Defense than any man or woman in this 
body. Thus, I find it difficult to oppose 
his position on this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but re- 
call that about 2 years ago he stood in 
the well of the House and argued for re- 
scision of the CVN-71. At that time, he 
argued for the construction of smaller 
carriers, and yet today, 2 years later, we 
have no small carriers under way or 
planned. It would take years, if we 
turned down this nuclear carrier, before 
we could get through the engineering 
and the planning and the funding to even 
get started on a nuclear carrier. 

We do need one more carrier, the Navy 
tells us. If we need just one—and only 
one more—why not get started with the 
Nimitz-class carrier? As someone said, 
“Why not the best?” 

The chairman has stood in the well 
and argued on numerous occasions that 
the major portion of the expenditures of 
the Defense Department are in peace- 
keeping areas. I agree with him. There 
is another side to fighting a war, and that 
is the keeping of peace. 

The gentleman from Texas 
HON) has argued eloquently 
Russians understand only power— 
power—and that is what we are talk- 
ing about when we are talking about 
this big carrier: power. There is not a 
more powerful weapons system in the 
world today than the nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier of the Nimitz class. 

The Russians are superior to us in the 
number and even the types of nuclear- 
powered submarines they have. They are 
certainly superior to us in the missiles. 
The one point in the whole defense pic- 
ture where we are ahead of the Russians 
substantially in the eyes of the world 
is in the nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
riers. 

So we are not talking about just keep- 
ing the sea lanes open in times of war. 
We are talking about the power of keep- 
ing the peace. 

I submit to my colleagues there is no 
single object which so dramatizes to 
the people of the world the power and 
the might and the technological su- 
periority and the capabilities of this 
country than does a large nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier. When a large 
nuclear carrier makes port in any for- 
eign country, it is an overwhelmingly 
dramatic demonstration of the power 
and the strength and the resolve of this 
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country. It demonstrates as no other 
thing can do our determination to keep 
peace throughout the world. 

We are talking about a large nuclear 
carrier that would cost roughly $2 billion 
including 13 years of fuel at today’s 
prices. The alternative, if there were to 
be one downstream, would be at a much 
greater cost than this figure for a smal- 
ler fossil-fueled carrier at an estimated 
present day cost of $1.5 billion, plus 13 
years of oil fuel, and all the extra costs 
that may be quadruple what we know 
today. 

We are also talking about in many re- 
spects the mission of the Navy. Should 
our Navy have among its missions the 
capability to project power ashore? 

Of course it should. We do need this 
carrier if there is any doubt about our 
capacity to project power ashore and 
to deliver strikes against land installa- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Bos 
Witson) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Bos 
WILSON was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. BOB WILSON. We are talking 
about a carrier that will have a comple- 
ment of over 90 aircraft, compared to an 
inferior aircraft carrier not even on the 
drawing board but still guesstimated to 
cost nearly as much, but carrying only 
two-thirds the number of aircraft. 

What about the differences between 
nuclear power and oil power? When we 
talk about oil, we are talking about ships 
with an umbilical cord and all the im- 
plications that go with that. 

The umbilical cord means more tank- 
ers, it means more supply ships, it means 
more manpower, it means more mainte- 
nance, and it means more of everything 
except speed. It means a much slower 
transit time for any long mission. We 
are talking about it in an era 10 to 30 
years from now when the realities of the 
fossil fuel availability, international re- 
lations, and supply sources are at best 
unknown. 

Why should we jeopardize the peace- 
keeping and warmaking ability of the 
Navy for an insignificant number of dol- 
lars—the difference between the known 
costs of a nuclear carrier and the dubious 
cost estimates of a substitute? 

Mr. Chairman, we must have another 
carrier, and this is our chance to let the 
world know and to let our constituents 
know that we do not want our Navy to 
be second best. 

I urge the Members to defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Bos Witson) upon the state- 
ment he has made. I also wish to asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks. I believe 
he has made a very thorough and com- 
prehensive statement. I support the nu- 
clear carrier. I hope that the House will 
follow the gentleman’s leadership. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate my friend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Bos Witson) for yielding to 
me. I wish to join with others in this 
body in complimenting the gentleman on 
his statement and his leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California made an important reference 
to the giants on the Defense Committee 
of Appropriations, such as the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon), our chairman; 
and the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT), and the gentleman from Florida, 
(Mr. Srkxes) , and I want to concur in that 
statement with regard to their being 
giants, but I also want to add that the 
gentleman in the well is one of those 
giants as well, because he has made a 
great contribution not only to this de- 
bate today, but to the defense of this 
country and has been doing so for many, 
many years. 

Again I want to congratulate him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. WHITEHURST, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. Bop WILSON 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I would be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. WHITEHURST). 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, I 
also want to compliment the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Bos Witson) on 
his excellent statement. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
might say that Iam not retiring. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. I know that the 
gentleman is not retiring and we are 
grateful for that. We need some giants 
in this House, and we are glad that the 
gentleman is not retiring and we hope 
that the gentleman’s constituents in his 
district recognize that fact also. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I hope so, too. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would ask the gentleman whether 
he has had the opportunity of hearing 
from Admiral Kidd who is the Com- 
mander of the Atlantic fleet? Has the 
gentleman had the opportunity to hear 
the admiral’s views on this subject? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Yes, I have, and 
he says he is much ir favor of the nu- 
clear carrier. 

In fact, every seagoing-air type per- 
son that I have talked to, that has had 
the opportunity to really express his 
own views, has said that there is no 
question about the cost effectiveness of 
the nuclear carrier. 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, 
I might add further that Admiral Kidd 
testified before the special NATO Sub- 
committee on which the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Dan Dan- 
IEL) is the chairman, a couple of months 
ago, and he talked about our carrier 
needs, and he said that the need exists 
for them right now in the event we have 
a confrontation with the Soviet Union. 

I cannot imagine anyone in this House, 
if they had had the opportunity to lis- 
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ten to Admiral Kidd’s testimony at that 
time, postponing the decision to build 
this ship right now, in view of the kind of 
naval threat this country faces if we 
have war. 

Again I commend the gentleman in the 
well for what he has said. I strongly urge 
my colleagues in the House to get be- 
hind the building of this ship and not 
postpone it. That is absurd. To post- 
pone it is absolutely absurd. I think we 
are treading on dangerous ground if we 
put this decision off. I hope every Mem- 
ber in this House will support this 
project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Bos 
Witson) has again expired. 

(On the request of Mr. Manon, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BOB WILSON was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
MAHON). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not let this moment pass without say- 
ing that I appreciate deeply the kind 
words my colleague and my neighbor in 
the Rayburn House Office Building has 
spoken about GEORGE Manon. It has been 
a pleasure to work with the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Bos WILSON) 
through the years. He is dedicated to the 
defense and the security of this coun- 
try. I just want him to know publicly 
what he already knows privately, that 
I have great esteem for him. I think he 
has done a great job for the committee 
and for the Congress. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 


Mr. Chairman, I support the Yates 
amendment. It is going to save this coun- 
try over $2 billion in expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to direct the 
attention of the House to the other busi- 
ness going on in this Congress. There is 
hysteria in this Chamber for meat-ax 
tax cuts. We are confronted with many 
horrible options. One of those options is 
what risks we are going to have to take 
with our national security as well as our 
own economy because of the wave of tax 
cut pressure. 

Let me point this out: This week the 
Committee on Ways and Means is going 
to bring up a bill which is going to cost 
the Treasury $16 billion; and by the time 
it leaves the other Chamber, it will prob- 
ably cost $28 billion. We are going to have 
to borrow every single dollar of this 
money, and we do not have it. It is going 
to be tacked onto the deficit; it is going 
to be tacked onto the debt. 

There is also a possibility later this 
week that the so-called Kemp-Roth pro- 
posal will come before the House. I am 
glad my distinguished colleague from 
New York, Mr. Kemp, is here. That pro- 
posal is to reduce Government receipts 
without reducing expenditures. It will 
reduce Government receipts by 30 per- 
cent over the next 3 years. 

Of our total budget, when we subtract 
the nondiscretionary expenditures, we 
have left, with spending discretion of 
about 30 or 40 percent of the total $500 
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billion in our budget. That means that 
all of the cuts in spending that are go- 
ing to result have to come from the dis- 
cretionary sector: Health, education, 
welfare, and defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to see these 
important defense considerations put 
over until next week, so that we see what 
kind of condition this country is going 
to be in. We have to determine what we 
ean afford. 

I think we are in a serious situation; 
and if we have to limit our defense by 
what we are driven to do by tax pro- 
grams, we may, indeed, be jeopardizing 
the security of this country. 

Mr, Chairman, I think that the Roth- 
Kemp tax proposals are dangerous. 1 
think they should be put aside for more 
careful study. I do not think we should 
proceed with reckless tax cuts which 
may drive us to reckless curtailments of 
the national security. 

Mr. Chairman, that is exactly the 
plight which may result. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Kemp) will help 
bring us there if his proposal is success- 
ful in this Chamber. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man mentioned my name. 

Mr. VANIK. Yes, I did. 

Mr. KEMP. He also mentioned a bill 
of which I am an author, to lower the tax 
rates. 

The gentleman characterized the bill 
as an attempt to cut taxes by one-third, 
and I do not think we ought to be in this 
debate right now on this issue, but as 
long as the gentleman brought the mat- 
ter up, the gentleman should know that I 
want to reduce tax rates to achieve 
greater economic growth, not to lose tax 
revenues. 

Does not the gentleman see the differ- 
ence between the marginal tax rates and 
tax revenues? 

Mr. VANIK. I see 10-percent revenue 
loss each year adding up to 30 percent 
in 3 years, which is a little bit less than 
one-third. 

Mr. KEMP. The point I am asking the 
gentleman to answer is this: Does he 
think that a marginal reduction in the 
tax rate—— 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. 
Chairman, I have a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. I make 
the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that 
the debate is not germane to the issue 
before the House nor to the amendment 
before the House. 

Mr. KEMP, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man should have raised that point 
earlier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentlemen are addressing mat- 
ters concerning the defense of this coun- 
try during the consideration of a defense 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. VANIK. Taxes are necessary to pay 
for the defense of the country. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s point of order, but it 
should have been raised earlier. 


Mr. 
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The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. VANIK) 
is making an error insofar as my bill is 
concerned, in characterizing the Roth- 
Kemp bill as a meat-ax reduction of 
taxes. We are not trying to reduce taxes 
by one-third, we are trying to lower the 
tax rates over 3 years not to lose rev- 
enues, but to expand the economy and 
restore incentive to the workers, savers, 
and investors of America. 

By suggesting that we should not have 
any tax rate act at all, the gentleman, by 
definition, then, is in favor of raising 
taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gentle- 
man a question: Does he think that it 
would be beneficial to the welfare of the 
U.S. economy and our people to raise 
taxes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. VANIK) has 
expired. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. WYDLER. I reserve the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my request. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman. I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
points which we should consider very 
carefully at this crucial point in the dis- 
cussions on the bill. It is anticipated that 
there will be only one new carrier in the 
foreseeable future. It should be the best 
one available. 

A year ago, the Congress was asked to 
drop a nuclear carrier which was moving 
forward toward construction at that 
time. We were told that, if that were 
done, the administration expected to 
budget two of the smaller, nonnuclear 
carriers this year. However, this year’s 
budget does not contain two small car- 
riers—not even one. We also were told 
a year ago that we would have 30 Navy 
combat ships in this year’s program. We 
have 15. 

Now we are told that there will be one 
smaller, nonnuclear carrier next year. I 
do not think anyone can say with cer- 
tainty what the next budget will contain. 
A few days ago I read that the adminis- 
tration wants to make additional reduc- 
tions in next year’s defense spending 
program. 

If we proceed with the large nuclear 
carrier at this time, it will be a copy of 
the Nimitz with an estimated cost of $1.9 
billion. This is a proven design and there 
will be reasonable certainty of the total 
cost. 

By contrast, there is no design for the 
smaller, nonnuclear carrier. We have an 
estimate of about $1.5 billion. It may cost 
considerably more. No one knows because 
we have not built a ship of this type. It 
could even cost more than the large car- 
rier. It would have smaller deck surface 
than the Midway, the smallest carrier 
now in the combat fleet, and the Midway 
is the oldest of the carriers in active 
service. 

Suffice it to say that for one-third 
more, we would get much more than 
twice as much carrier. The small carrier 
would have two screws, two elevators, 
two catapults. The big carrier has four 
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of each. It would be much harder to crip- 
ple or disable the big carrier. 

The big carrier has 13 years of fuel. 
She could carry enormous stores of air- 
craft fuel and other supplies. This would 
materially lessen the number of support 
and supply ships required for her opera- 
tions. It would also be an important 
consideration in the event of another oil 
embargo. 

All this considered—construction, op- 
erations, and so forth—the big carrier 
would, in time, be the cheaper of the 
two and much, much more effective. 

Much has been said about the vulner- 
ability of the carrier. It should be very 
obvious that land bases are infinitely 
more vulnerable than a moving base. 
Land bases can be permanently targeted. 
A floating target can be moved con- 
stantly. We learned in World War II 
that carriers are very difficult to cripple. 
Even the Japanese kamikaze pilots on 
suicide missions were unable to knock 
out our carriers. There is no more ef- 
fective guided missile than a piloted air- 
craft on a suicide run. The carrier is 
not a sitting duck. 

If we are going to build a carrier we 
should build the best. Obviously we 
should build another carrier. We have 
reduced the number of operating car- 
riers to the minimum. Too many of those 
now in service are aging fast. The new 
carrier will be an important adjunct to 
the defense of America. It is a survivable, 
practical weapon. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

The gentleman is aware of the Senate 
position last year; is he not? The gentle- 
man knows that last year the Senate did 
not want a nuclear carrier pending a 
study. A study has been made, and what 
is the position of the Senate this year 
on the nuclear carrier? It is absolute 
approval of it. They have seen the light. 

I commend the gentleman for his com- 
ments. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this aircraft carrier is- 
sue is one of the toughest I have had to 
deal with since I have been in Congress. 


I recognize how difficult it is for the 
Members to choose what they consider to 
be the proper course. 

During the authorization bill debate, 
the case for the carrier was very care- 
fully documented. The evidence was 
overwhelmingly in support of another 
aircraft carrier. There was no question 
about the need for another large carrier 
as a replacement for one approaching 
retirement. 

The decision left to the House was sim- 
ply which carrier to choose. The cost 
analysis put before you clearly demon- 
strated that the nuclear carrier was the 
most cost effective, if one more large deck 
carrier is to be built. The Congressional 
Budget Office reached the same conclu- 
sion. 
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The vote in the House against an 
amendment to strike the carrier alto- 
gether was overwhelmingly against such 
action; 293 to 106. 

The vote to substitute a CVV for a 
CVN was again overwhelmingly against 
such action; 264 to 139. 

To my knowledge, no substantial event 
or circumstance has occurred in the 
short space of about a month, that should 
cause the Congress to reverse itself. 
` Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pending amendment to strike from 
this bill the funds for the construction of 
the nuclear carrier, CVN-71. This is the 
second debate on this issue this year and 
as we recall, after hours of debate the 
amendment not to authorize the carrier 
failed by a recorded vote of 106 to 293. 
The conference report on defense author- 
ization which authorized the CVN-71 
was accepted by the House of Representa- 
tives last Friday. 

Now today, we again debate the ques- 
tion: “Why fund a nuclear carrier 
(CVN-71) in fiscal year 1979?” Refore I 
address this matter, let me say that the 
only carrier the Navy can contract for in 
fiscal year 1979 is the CVN-T71. If we 
are going to have a new carrier come 
into service in 1988, we must fund it 
today. This has already been discussed 
here today, and I will not elaborate fur- 
ther on this fact. 

Our Nation has 12 carriers in com- 
mission today. They give our President 
the option to deploy these ships to meet 
any contingency or emergency facing 
our Nation. To guarantee we have these 
12 carriers, 13 are necessary to be in the 
inventory, as one is undergoing a 2- to 
3-year modernization at all times. 

Authorization of a new, big-deck car- 
rier at this time is mandatory for when 
it comes into the inventory in 1988, the 
ship it replaces, the Midway, will have 
been in commission for over 40 years. 

In our naval history. 25 years was the 
design and assumed life of a major car- 
rier. The exigencies of the cold war and 
the security requirements of the United 
States coupled with an austere naval 
shipbuilding budget, demanded an ex- 
tension of the service life of some carriers 
to 30 years. Now we are seeing for the 
first time in naval history, the urgency 
of a ship continuing in service 15 or more 
additional years to meet our national 
security commitments. 

The age gap that exists in our carrier 
force is the result of the necessity to 
spend our money for the Vietnam war, 
rather than modernizing the U.S. Navy 
during that period. We must now pay 
for the neglect to our Navy. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in January of last year 
recommended we have 25 large carriers 
as a “minimum carrier force” and 16 
carriers as a “prudent force level.” We do 
not meet this requirement as we have 
only 12 large-deck carriers in service. 

The Navy as well as the past and pres- 
ent administrations, being forced with 
the alternative of either further reduc- 
ing our carrier force level or keeping our 
ships steaming beyond 30 years. accepted 
a compromise which would allow those 
ships with sound hulls to undergo reno- 
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vation and modernization from the 
“service life extension program” 
(SLEP). The SLEP program will take a 
carrier at the end of its normal useful 
life of 25 years, put it out of commis- 
sion for up to 3 years, while completely 
modernizing the ship and its systems to 
accomodate our modern or future exist- 
ing technology. This program should ex- 
tend her life for up to an additional 15 
years. 

Unfortunately, the Navy’s oldest car- 
rier, the Midway, had her keel laid in 
1942 during World War II. Because of 
the demands on the steel industry at 
that time, the highest quality steel was 
not available for construction. The Mid- 
way is built of poor quality steel and 
may not withstand major renovation 
and modernization. The Midway was 
modernized over 10 years ago and the 
story of that modernization reflects the 
pressure exerted on the Department of 
Defense that results in throwing good 
dollars after bad. 

In the hearings before the Defense 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives in 1977, in answer to a question re- 
garding proposed savings by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the administration, 
Adm. Thomas H. Moorer gave a clear ex- 
ample of how these proposed savings re- 
sult in increased cost and waste: 

When I was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, I wrote a letter to the CNO, 
strongly objecting to the modernization of 
the Midway. I served on that ship and knew 
it. It was 30 years old and had very old ma- 
chinery and modernization didn’t make any 
sense. I told Admiral McDonald he should 
put the estimated $85 million into a new ship 
rather than spend his money on the Midway. 
His answer was, “I don’t have that option. I 
get either overhaul of the Midway or noth- 
ing.” 

My option is not between modernizing the 
Midway and a new ship. We ended up put- 
ting over $200 million into Midway with an 
additional 1 year's delay in returning to sea. 


Mr. Chairman, the amendment to 
eliminate the construction of a new car- 
rier would force the Navy to continue 
using a carrier over 40 years old, when 
this new carrier (CVN—71) would other- 
wise be delivered to the fleet. 

The men and women of the U.S. Navy 
deserve the best carrier the Congress can 
provide. We should not let them down. 
It is the duty of Congress as mandated 
by our Constitution “to provide and 
maintain a Navy.” We should not be a 
party in failing to meet this reponsi- 
bility. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 


@ Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, not far from here in Carderock, 
Md., is the Naval Ship Research and 
Development Center. It is probably best 
known as the David Taylor Model Basin. 
Among other things, the quality of ships 
is tested there. As part of the most re- 
cent naval sea-based air platform assess- 
ment study, the analysts at Carderock 
concluded that the improved Nimitz 
class carrier was the most survivable 
carrier of any in the Navy’s inventory, or 
on the drawing boards. 

The 140-page classified “Vulnerability 
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Analysis” examined 17 platforms: the 
DHH, a destroyer platform; the VSS 
(plus one projected option); the CVV, 
CVN-68 (plus five projected options) 
and V/STOL variants of all CVV and 
CVN-68 options. 

It should be brought out that improve- 
ments in carrier design since World War 
II have utilized empirical results and 
computer modeling methods to evaluate 
the carrier's ability to withstand the de- 
structive force of modern weapons. The 
Nimitz class ships are the best protected 
and least vulnerable carriers ever de- 
signed. The added protection is provided 
by extensive use of armor against bombs 
and guided missiles, as well as by im- 
proved antitorpedo protection designs. 
The unlimited endurance capability at 
high speed provided by nuclear propul- 
sion, and the freedom from having to 
slow down to refuel further reduces this 
carrier’s vulnerability. 

I recently read an article from a Brit- 
ish periodical concerning carrier vulner- 
ability, entitled, “Defense of the Attack 
Carrier.” 

The author makes reference to the 
loss of 25 fleet aircraft carriers during 
the Second World War. He states, “It is 
worth noting that the 25 vessels sunk 
were all of prewar construction or de- 
sign.” I would like to emphasize, “pre- 
war construction or design.” None of the 
aircraft carriers designed in the light of 
wartime experience was sunk despite 
suffering very severe blows. 

Even more interesting in this oberva- 
tion. He goes on: 

From a certain point of view, it is really 
amazing that criticism of the large attack 
carrier comes mainly from the United States; 
the very country which conducted and won 
the war in the Pacific with this very instru- 
ment, which has since developed it to an 
extremely high level of efficiency, and which 
has always found in it the ideal means of 
protecting its strategic interests on a global 
scale. 

All of these criticisms, in fact, appear to 
completely overlook a fundamental axiom of 
which the European navies are only too 
painfully aware, The exercise of naval power 
is, today as in the past, very closely tied to 
the availability of carrier-borne air power of 
the very highest quality. Through-deck 
cruisers, missile ships and modern frigates, 
are all beautiful ships capable of brilliantly 
carrying out their allotted missions; but if 
there is a large carrier around, with hostile 
intentions, then the best thing they can do 
is up sticks and get out of the area at full 
speed. In fact, the operational doctrine for 
all of these ships in the Western navies—not 
only the U.S. Navy—is based on the over- 
riding premise of almost unopposed sea con- 
trol; which control would be assured by the 
large attack carriers. 

This certainly does not mean that the 
Western navies never expect to come up 
against really serious opposition: the point is 
that as long as CVA are available there is the 
almost mathematical certainty that when 
necessary, supremacy in a certain area can 
be won, and retained, no matter what the 
enemy reaction may be. 


I am certain that what I have just 
read would cause stomach ulcers in the 
system’s analysts in the Pentagon. Nev- 
ertheless, there is more truth anc validity 
in that article than all the rhetoric about 
small ships flying V/STOL airplanes 
dispersed all over the oceans. 
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I advocate a balanced naval force; I 
do not believe the Navy ought to build 
only large aircraft carriers and nothing 
else. But I will say this: You can have 
all manner of frigates and small boats 
running arounc the oceans, but they are 
not going to help very much against an 
attack from the air. In my opinion, the 
only credible way you can survive a 
hostile air environment is to mass your 
airpower against whatever the enemy 
throws at you. Otherwise, he is going to 
pick you off, one by one, in a rollback 
manner. 

The modern carrier gives the Navy that 
capability. Do not be lulled into selling 
it short just because it is relatively ex- 
pensive to build. I hope you understand 
what I am saying. that for the foresee- 
able future, without the large carriers, 
the loss in U.S. capability at sea may be 
even more expensive to this country 
than any of us would care to contem- 
plate. The Navy needs the Nimitz. It will 
fill the gap in aircraft capability at sea, 
which will occur in the mid-1980's. I 
honestly believe the future generations 
will indeed judge this Congress—to quote 
another British maxim—to have been 
penny-wise and pound-foolish—if we fail 
to build CVN-71.@ 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr, Chairman, I also rise in opposition 
to the Yates amendment. 

We have had an extensive amount of 
debate. I am not sure that I can add any- 
thing to the very sound and substantial 
arguments that have already been given 
against the Yates amendment, but I 
would like to try to emphasize just two 
points. 

First of all, it has already been said, 
but I think it deserves reemphasis, that 
the question before us today is not 
whether we are for the small carrier or 
for the big carrier. That is something 
that we have argued before. But the only 
carrier that is available to us this year 
from the authorization process is the 
large carrier; so it is either a question 
of whether we have that large carrier 
that has been authorized or whether we 
have no carrier at all. 

If the Yates amendment is agreed to, it 
means that we will not have any carrier 
in the fiscal year 1979, and it may well be 
that we will not have one in the years to 
follow either, because we have only one 
carrier, as has been frequently pointed 
out, that is going to be built between now 
and the year 2000, and we are making a 
decision here on whether that is going 
to be the best possible carrier or not. 

The fact of that matter is that if we 
turn down this carrier, then we are going 
to be turning down the one weapons 
system that establishes a clear priority 
for the U.S. Navy over the Soviet Navy. 
Nothing else in our fleet’s picture has the 
bright side that American aircraft car- 
riers have. This is the one thing that still 
gives us an edge, in spite of the building 
extremes of the Soviet Navy. 

During the Yom Kippur war, for ex- 
ample, the Soviets were able to put into 
the Eastern Mediterranean almost twice 
as many ships as we were able to get in 
there, but the reason we still maintained 
our edge was that we had the carriers of 
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the 6th Fleet. Those who are concerned 
about whether our power is available in 
various parts of the world ought to want 
to provide a carrier that can not only 
operate in the Mediterranean but can 
get into the Med rapidly if it has to. 

If we vote for the Yates amendment, 
I am also concerned because that would 
reverse a trend that has been developing 
in both Houses of the Congress this year, 
that perhaps it is time we ought to stop 
cutting back on our military forces and 
begin to respond a little bit more effec- 
tively to the fantastic defense increases 
that the Soviets have been undertaking. 

I hope we do not take that backward 
step, because that will create an image 
problem, not only for the White House— 
and they have been concerned lately 
about their image—but for the House as 
well. I think we want to keep our image 
here in the Congress positive and make 
it clear we do not intend to take second 
place to the Soviet Union. 

The other thing I think is important 
for us to remember in this debate is that 
if we are going to go for the small car- 
riers—and if we accept the Yates amend- 
ment the only place we can go is for a 
small carrier—then we probably are not 
going to get a small carrier even before 
the vear 2000. 

The other day we had an informal 
meeting over in the Rayburn Building 
with a couple of retired Chiefs of Naval 
Operations. It is really amazing, by the 
way, how retirement enables a man to be 
able to focus his concentration on par- 
ticular points. 

Admiral Holloway made very clear at 
that meeting that all of this talk about 
a V/STOL carrier is so much hogwash 
because they are not going to have a 
V/STOL aircraft that could do any good 
for the U.S. Navy before the year 1999. 

I do not recall, and I do not know 
whether my friend, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. BENNETT), recalls Admiral 
Holloway ever making that point quite 
so clearly in his testimony before our 
committee, because then he was un- 
der wraps. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STRAT- 
TON was allowed proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr, Chairman, the 
other point that Admiral Holloway 
made—and again I think this is impor- 
tant in the consideration of this debate— 
he said, “You know, you do not build 
the carriers first and then decide 
what planes you are going to put 
on them,” which is what those who 
want a V/STOL carrier are doing. 
He said, “You build the carriers to 
take care of the planes that you al- 
ready have.” And the planes that we al- 
ready have are the F-14’s. We fought 
hard for them in the authorization bill, 
and we got them included, the Navy's 
first-line plane. We got the F-14 and 
also the F-18’s. And the only carrier 
that can utilize those planes to their full 
potential, including all the hangar space, 
and all the fuel space, is the Nimitz- 
type carrier. If we want to use the 
planes that we have already spent bil- 
lions of dollars to buy, then we must 
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build another nuclear carrier. It is the 
only one that can do the job. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yieid on that point? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. TRIBLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and I join the gentleman 
in his opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that 
it had been argued there would be no 
hurt to national defense if this carrier 
was delayed. That is not the case. It is 
important that the additional nuclear 
carrier be procured. 

It is important to consider that New- 
port News can begin to build this nuclear 
carrier without interruption. Newport 
News has the training, the manpower, 
and the experience. 

Mr. STRATTON. We certainly are in- 
terested in getting it built, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADDABBO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, time is slipping by. We 
had hoped to conclude this bill by 8 
o'clock, I am hoping that Members will 
not ask for additional time. I shall not 
object, but several members of the sub- 
committee and others have not had an 
opportunity to address this issue. So I 
trust that we can move along and dispose 
of this amendment and more of the bill 
tonight, and, if possible, conclusion. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, the 
long and heavy shadow of this nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier is distorting this 
bill beyond all recognition. It was not 
included in the President’s budget. The 
administration does not want it. We do 
not need it. We already have enough 
carriers. Furthermore, as history proves, 
we do not know how much this ship 
could eventually cost us or when it would 
be delivered. 

Over the years the Chiefs of Naval 
Operations have testified before Congress 
that the U.S. Navy is superior to the 
U.S.S.R. Navy. 

A table submitted for the record dur- 
ing our hearings this year shows that 
patrol combatants, and amphibious war- 
ships over 3,000 tons (including aircraft 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers, frigates, at- 
tack and ballistic missile submarines, 
patrol combatants, and amphibious war- 
fare ships) the U.S.S.R. has a total of 
317 such ships while the United States 
has a total of 368 such ships. 

At a press conference on the afternoon 
of August 2, 1978, Admiral Holloway, 
former Chief of Naval Operations, 
pointed out that the U.S. Navy was the 
only service than can state it is superior 
to the Soviets. The Army and Air Force 
cannot make that claim. 

Our current fleet of 13 aircraft car- 
riers includes 4 that are nuclear- 
powered. One of these, the CVN-70, is 
still under construction at the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
the only facility capable of building such 
a ship. Let us take a look at the history 
of these carriers. 
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The Nimitz, CVN-68, was originally 
estimated to cost $427.5 million. The 
current estimate is $667.1 million, an in- 
crease of 56 percent. The Eisenhower, 
CVN-69, had an original cost estimate 
of $510 million. The current estimate is 
$726.5 million, an increase of 42 percent. 

These two ships are involved in nearly 
$250 million worth of unsettled claims 
against the Navy. The Vinson, CVN-70, 
which is currently under construction, 
was originally estimated to cost $951 
million. Now the estimate is $1,298.2 mil- 
lion, an increase of 37 percent. But that 
figure should not be taken as final. The 
Navy and the shipyard have not yet suc- 
ceeded in definitizing the contract for 
CVN-—70 and, until they do, we will now 
know for sure what it will cost. 

If, based on this record, we conserva- 
tively project a 25-percent increase for 
the proposed $2.4 billion CVN-71, we are 
looking at a possible cost of $3 billion. 
This would not include the associated ex- 
penditures—escorts and so forth—that 
would be needed to deploy yet another 
nuclear-powered carrier battle group. 

Let us now look at the delivery history 
of these three carriers. 

The Nimitz was delivered 34 months 
late, nearly 3 years after the contract 
delivery date. The contract delivery date 
for the Eisenhower was contingent upon 
delivery of the Nimitz. Depending on how 
you call the figures, the Eisenhower was 
delivered 42 months late, based on the 
Nimitz contract delivery date, or 8 
months late if one ignores the slippage 
of the Nimitz. 

The Vinson has not yet been delivered 
and, as I mentioned before, the contract 
has not yet been definitized. Until it is, 
we would not know exactly when to ex- 
pect delivery. In the meantime, the avail- 
able projection is that Vinson will slip 
18 months beyond the original estimate. 

With a history of slippages such as 
this, who knows when another nuclear 
carrier, if funded, would see the light of 
day. 
As I have discussed in my separate 
views, the Navy is having problems with 
Newport News. I repeat, this is the only 
shipyard capable of building these nu- 
clear-powered carriers. The company has 
over $700 million worth of claims against 
the Navy, including the nearly $250 mil- 
lion involving CVN-68 and CVN-69. The 
contract for the CVN-70 has not been 
finalized. The company wants a number 
of protective contract clauses that the 
Navy is not willing to accept. The com- 
pany undoubtedly would barter for these 
same clauses in any contract for a CVN- 
71. It defies reason to consider throwing 
CVN-71 into such an arena at this time. 

There are only two really positive 
predictions that can be made if we in- 
sist on building this extra carrier. 

If we do spend the billions needed to 
deploy a fifth nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier battle group we will, eventually 
end up with a smaller Navy and a less 
flexible Navy. Numbers of ships are im- 
portant in combat. If we continue to con- 
struct ever more expensive ships, we will 
have to make do with fewer of them. 
Our resources are not infinite. 

Second, by the time this ship could 
be deployed it would be a sitting duck in 
the ocean, a prime target for the in- 
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creasingly accurate and deadly Soviet 
missiles. Even in World War II, before 
such antiship weaponry was available, 
our carrier casualties were heavy. We 
lost five of our large carriers in that 
war and six of the smaller CVE’s. Other 
countries, friend and foe, lost more. Ad- 
ditional numbers of carriers were put 
out of action for extended periods of 
time. 

As I have said before, it is my belief 
that the age of large-deck carriers is 
over. To build another one could only 
impact adversely on the future size and 
survivability of our entire naval fleet. 

Last, let me emphasize once again 
that this decision does not have to be 
made now. No funds need be appropri- 
ated now. Construction of a CVN-71, 
even if we wanted it, could not get started 
for perhaps another year. If we do ap- 
propriate this money, it will not be ex- 
pended this year. It would probably be 
added to the infamous unexrended hal- 
ances of the Department of Defense— 
just another $2 billion thrown to the 
wind. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened very 
carefully to my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ADDABBO), in his presentation, and what 
I must glean from his comments is 
that if we want to do away with 
that one area where this country has 
superiority over the Russians, then vote 
for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Srp YATES. 

I submit to the Members that if we do 
not want to give up that superiority, then 
we will vote against this amendment. 

The gentleman was quoting Admiral 
Holloway, and Admiral Holloway has 
very clearly made the point that this is 
the only area where we clearly have su- 
periority over the Russian forces. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a chart here 
which I am going to spend only a mo- 
ment on, because the sole issue before 
the House at this time is whether or not 
we appropriate now for the one carrier 
which is authorized, and that is the nu- 
clear carrier. But I refer to this chart 
only to say to those Members of the 
House who may be concerned, who may 
want to wait to vote some other time on 
a smaller carrier, if it should ever occur, 
but I see nothing in the making that 
would bring about that occurrence. 

Members will notice from this chart 
that the area on the far left shows those 
forces which would be absolutely elim- 
inated if we chose the small carrier over 
the big one. That is the area over on my 
right and to the left of the Members, 
which shows that out of the 95 aircraft 
the big carrier carries, we knock out 31 of 
those if we give up the larger and take 
the smaller carrier. That is the difference 
between this being a defensive device and 
an offensive one. It takes the same num- 
ber of ships and the same number of air- 
craft to protect the smaller carrier as it 
does the big one, or vice versa, and, there- 
fore, we give up this offensive capability 
between the smaller and the larger car- 
rier. 

That is all I wanted to say about that, 
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because we made that decision. I think 
it was a good decision. The only carrier 
authorized is the nuclear carrier and the 
sole issue before us is whether or not we 
are going to fund the nuclear carrier 
at this time. 

I would like to talk just for a moment 
about force levels, because I think it is 
extremely important. Our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have repeatedly told us we ought 
not to go below 13 carriers. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have stated the recom- 
mended base for a minimum risk force 
is 25 carriers, that the prudent risk force 
is 16 carriers, and that the 13-carrier 
level meets the needs for a fiscally con- 
strained program kelow which we dare 
not go. 

Let us talk about the 13-carrier force 
level for a moment. All of the experts 
agree that in order to keep 12 deployable 
carriers, it takes 13 to do it. The reason 
is that we always have 1 going through 
the surface ship life extension program 
which is mandated by law, and then we 
have, therefore, onlv 12 deployable ves- 
sels left. Out of those 12 deployables, 
unquestionably from time to time we are 
going to have 1 or 2 of them going 
through certain updating and certain 
changes and maintenance and overhaul. 
So we are talking about a deployable 
force of 12, which diminishes depending 
upon what problems of upgrading we 
have. We are seldom ever going to have 
an active force level of even up to 12. 

But be reminded again, that is the 
minimum level beyond which all our ex- 
perts tell us we ought not to go. The ad- 
ministration and all our experts agree, 
the National Security Council agrees that 
13 is the magic number—if there is any 
such thing as a magic number, and we 
ought not go below that. 

I would like to talk for a moment about 
vulnerability, if I might, Mr. Chairman, 
because some undoubtedly will mention 
the vulnerability of the carrier. I remind 
the Members that we have never lost a 
modern-day carrier to combat action. Not 
one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. CHAPPELL) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CHAPPELL 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, as a 
matter of fact when the U.S.S. Enterprise 
had a bomb accident, wherein 6 tons of 
HE bombs exploded on its flight deck, 
which is roughly equivalent to a direct 
hit by three Soviet SSN-3 missiles, it 
could have been back in operation in a 
matter of several hours had that need 
occurred. 

We are talking about a carrier that 
has some 3 inches of steel on the deck 
to protect it. 

We are talking about a carrier that 
carries some 24 F-14 aircraft that each 
have the capacity to engage and shoot 
down 6 incoming aircraft at distances 
up to 300 miles. 

We are talking about an attack air- 
craft and the reconnaissance aircraft, 
the overhead aircraft that can pinpoint 
for the commander of such a force all 
of its threat for 1,000 miles around. 

So we are not talking about a sitting 
duck. 
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The truth of the matter is, if you read 
the article in the Wall Street Journal 
of May 3, 1978, you found there an ar- 
ticle which said this: 

An interesting finding of the Sea Plan 2000 
study is that U.S. surface combatants in 
general and carrier battle groups in partic- 
ular will become less vulnerable over the 
next decade and beyond. That is because the 
expected progress of the Soviet cruise mis- 
sile, attack bomber and submarine threat 
will be more than matched by three U.S. 
developments. The first is the now-deployed 
F-14/Phoenix fleet air defense system, to be 
supplemented in the '80s by the A-18. The 
second is the introduction to the fleet of 
the Aegis air defense system for close-in de- 
fense against missiles that penetrate the 
fighter barrier. Third, there have been a 
number of important advances in antisub- 
marine warfare. 


Now, a lot will be said about the vul- 
nerability or the lack of vulnerability of 
the aircraft carrier, but if you think 
about one thing, it has been the aircraft 
carrier itself that has taken away the 
responsibility and the necessity for the 
battleship. 

Every day it is lessening the require- 
ments of cruisers and destroyer escorts. 

Every day with our improved subma- 
rines we are lessening the need for es- 
cort ships, which brings me to the de- 
ployment question which has been asked 
here: What about if we fund this ship, 
will that not take away from the other 
ships needed in the defense program? 
The answer, to my mind, is indeed not. 

We have some 26 cruisers, 9 of which 
are nuclear cruisers. We have four car- 
riers at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Yates, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CHAPPELL was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman would 
yield, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman but first let me finish this point, 
if Imay. 

The task force or the battle group, the 
carrier group, is made up basicallv of 
one carrier, two cruisers, we are talking 
about the nukes, and the two to five sub- 
marines, attack submarines. 

That means you could assign all four, 
when the fourth one comes out, already 
an average of a little bit better than two 
nuclear cruisers to each of the nuclear 
submarines. You have enough subma- 
rines, roughly, to take care of the prob- 
lem. We might build more down the road 
when you put the fifth on line, and, two 
for each carrier, that means you will 
only be short one. 

The more we can get into this pro- 
gram, the better we will be and the less 
need we will have for the cruisers. 

So it is not going to hurt that program 
at all. 

One last point—the question of 
whether we can build now? I have in my 
file here a letter from the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Co., and this is backed up 
by the Navy, which. as a matter of fact. 
shows that not only do they have the 
capacity now to build the ship. they are 
soliciting the business of building this 
ship and if they do not get it they will 
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lose some 5,000 employees. The spaces 
are already set aside for that purpose. 

The spaces are already set aside for 
that purpose. There is no question about 
it. If any Member has a question, I have 
pictures to show those areas which are 
specifically set aside for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, on balance, it appears 
to me that we ought not to give up this 
superiority, that we ought to maintain 
it. With anything less than this force 
level we will lose our superiority. The 
carrier is not vulnerable. We can build 
it providing we have the money appro- 
priated for it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAPPELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, may I sug- 
gest to the gentleman with respect to his 
point on the vulnerability of the carrier 
that during World War II, the United 
States lost five attack carriers and six 
escorted aircraft carriers. Since that date 
carriers have not been attacked by any 
nation because they have been used in 
situations where no credible submarine 
or air threat could be mounted in op- 
position. Moreover, Navy studies do 
show that in a possible war with the So- 
viet Union, the Navy believes that car- 
riers may be lost. 

May I ask the gentleman to comment 
on the testimony of Mr. Robert A. Moore, 
Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Engineering (tactical war- 
fare programs), in which he testified as 
follows: 

The carrier role in supporting NATO forces 
in event of war with the Soviet Union would 
be restricted by geography and the large re- 
sources needed for carrier defense against 
high-intensity threats. 

What I am saying is, if you put a carrier 
task force in the North Atlantic by the Nor- 
wegian Sea, it is going to be very difficult 
to defend. Carriers would be useful both for 
some sea control roles and in peripheral and 
remote areas in such a conflict. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. CHAPPELL) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. Yates and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CHAPPELL was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
point is that if this building were put 
directly under a nuclear bomb and the 
nuclear bomb were dropped on it, it 
would explode; this building would blow 
up. 
That is exactly what is going to hap- 
pen to the carrier, to an airfield, or to 
anything else that is placed in a position 
where it has no defense. We are not 
going to run that carrier into areas be- 
yond which there is no control over its 
environment. 

I am glad the gentleman brought the 
question up because of all people who 
ought to be supporting an aircraft car- 
rier, people interested in the Middle East 
situation ought to know the value of 
carriers in that area, if I may point 
that out to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. But the gentleman has 
not answered my question with respect 
to the vulnerability of the carrier and 
with respect to the testimony of Mr. 
Moore. 
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Mr. CHAPPELL. The point is that if 
we put a single carrier in the Norwegian 
Sea, the chances are that it is going 
to be extremely vulnerable. If we put 
a three-carrier task force there, then 
the vulnerability would be severely de- 
creased. 

Anybody knows that if an overwhelm- 
ing force is put against an inferior force, 
the consequences balance in favor of the 
superior force. 

However, the point is that we are not 
going to put these carriers into that kind 
of situation which we cannot control. 
You fight your way in with a carrier. 
You take what is there and you project 
the power ashore. That is the beauty of 
this thing. 

We had 130 airports to which we had 
access in this country a short time ago. 
Those have now diminished to less than 
30. In the Korean conflict we lost every 
airport we had within the first 5 days. 
We never recovered them. We lost every 
one in Vietnam and have not recovered 
them, We lost more than 400 aircraft 
there on the ground. 

The point is that with the carrier we 
have the ability to move in and out, to 
move in toward that which is to be ac- 
complished or to move away from the 
threat. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will yield 
further, is there any doubt in the gentle- 
man’s mind that the carriers, in the 
event of a confrontation with the Soviet 
Union, would be targeted by satellites 
and by other devices? 

Mr. CHAPPELL. I am sure that every- 
thing we have will be targeted, but the 
carrier can defend itself. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I, of course, rise in 
opposition to the Yates amendment. 

In response to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Yates), because he was just 
on his feet, I would say that there is 
substantial disagreement with the testi- 
mony that Mr. Moore has given. 

Just last week we had here in Wash- 
ington the most recently retired fleet 
commander of the Atlantic Fleet, Ad- 
miral Shannahan. He did disagree com- 
pletely with the testimony the gentleman 
just cited with regard to the carrier's 
vulnerability and its inability to protect 
itself in keeping open the sealanes of 
the North Atlantic, where we would be 
in the most critical position 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Would the Admiral disagree with the 
statement by Mr. Moore respecting the 
dispatch of carriers into the restricted 
areas of the Norwegian Sea? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Indeed, he would. 

Mr. YATES. Oh, my. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And he would dis- 
agree because of the ability of the car- 
rier to protect itself with its undersea 
arm, the attack submarines, as much as 
anvthing else. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Members this, 
whenever a crisis develops anyplace in 
the world which holds the possibility of 
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military action involving our forces, 
what is the first question we are asked: 
Where are our nearest aircraft carriers? 
And why, after claiming for many years 
that our carrier force had no major rele- 
vance to its own defense planning, has 
the Soviet Union embarked on a carrier 
program, one on call right now, a second 
in shakedown status, and a third that is 
now under construction? Our defense 
planners at the highest tier are on record 
to the effect that we need another car- 
rier. We need another carrier according 
to any and all the authorities. The ques- 
tion is, when are we going to buy it? Who 
can debate the fact that the longer we 
wait to buy the carrier the more expen- 
sive it is going to be? And who can dis- 
regard the presentations that we have 
heard here today, that if we are going to 
build a carrier we ought to build the 
best. There is only one best, and that is 
a nuclear carrier. 

The statement has been made with re- 
gard to our land bases being sharply 
reduced in numbers and the fact that we 
are down to about 30 as compared to over 
100 just a few years ago. How do we pro- 
ject the image of the United States to 
give aid and assistance and support to 
our friends but through carriers? 

The statement 1s made that it is im- 
possible to start the CVN-71 this fall, 
that the yard is filled with the CVN-70. 
The letter from the Newport News Ship- 
building Drydock Co. is very emphatic 
on that point. It takes 30 months of fab- 
rication putting together various units 
of a carrier before it even goes to keel 
laying. By then the ways will be clear. 

Speaking of keel laying, the gentle- 
man from Illinois again mentions the 
fact that we lost five carriers during 
World War II, and, indeed, we did. They 
were makeshift carriers, thrown togeth- 
er on hulls that were never intended to 
support aircraft. We have never, may I 
say to the gentleman, lost an aircraft 
carrier that was built from the keel up as 
a carrier—never, not one. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The information that has been given 
me by staff indicates that the Wasp, 
the Yorktown, and the Hornet were 
built as large CV carriers and not con- 
verted, as were the Lexington and the 
Prirceton from other hulls. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Admiral Moorer—is 
my authority. He says not one carrier 
that has ever been built from the keel 
up as a big deck carrier has been lost 
to combat action. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would remind my good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Yates) that even those carriers 
that he was talking about, even the 
ones built from the keel up, were pre- 
World War II. In shipbuilding technol- 
ogy that was not remotely the same as 
it was on the Essez-class carrier wherein 
we lost none of those in World War II, 
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and those sustained the brunt of the 
battle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROBIN- 
SON was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would like to con- 
clude with two final comments. Will re- 
moval of the carrier hurt our national 
defense? Why can we not just defer it? 
I will tell the Members why we cannot 
just defer it. If we knock out this $2 
billion in this budget, we are cutting the 
defense budget $2 billion. What is going 
to replace the carrier if we take it out 
of there? We do not have anything else. 
The committee was very responsible in 
cutting $2 billion making room for this 
carrier in order to stay within reason- 
able bounds. Let us not be irresponsible. 

I say in conclusion we have heard to- 
day again reference to the carrier as a 
sitting duck. I ask you, does the big nu- 
clear carrier anyplace in this world of 
ours have the image of a sitting duck? 
The carrier is the finest image of this 
country—around the world. 

If there is an international image of 
the eagle of freedom, it is our big car- 
riers of today. We need another one, and 
we need it now. To call it a sitting duck 
is improper and unfair to a vessel which 
has proven itself time and time again as 
the best deterrent to war that we can 
possibly fund. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said about the five carriers this 
country lost. Would the gentleman verify 
that those were the Lexington, the Wasp, 
the Yorktown, the Hornet, and the 
Princeton; one built in 1925, one built in 
1939, one built in 1936, one built in 1940 
and one built in 1942, and that those 
were the ones that were put on cruiser 
hulls, some of them with wooden decks; 
those were the ones noi built primarily 
as aircraft carriers, and not one have we 
ever lost of the modern-day carriers, 
these ships which were built to be car- 
riers in the first place. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is certainly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
I rise in favor of the amendment. I rise 
in opposition to the carriers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
committee and the subcommittee on 
what I think was an excellent job in 
bringing out a Defense bill where they 
made very substantial cuts in many, 
many items. I say that seriously. While 
a Member of the Defense Subcommittee, 
my duties as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Budget kept me from most of 
the hearings and many of the markup 
sessions on the Defense bill; but I do 
want to commend all the members of the 
Defense Subcommittee, both on the 
majority side and on the minority side, 
for what was an excellent effort to hold 
the line on unnecessary expenditures and 
unjustifiable expenditures in the de- 
fense bill. 

On this question of whether or not we 
should have another carrier, I must agree 
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with the gentleman from Illinois and the 
gentleman from New York and others 
who moved to strike this money. I do this 
for several reasons. 

First of all, I want to see America with 
the strongest possible defense posture 
that it can have. I think there is a very 
real threat to the security of the United 
States. I think that threat could come 
from the other super power. I think it is 
essential that we do everything possible 
to make this country strong. Having said 
that, I submit we do not make this coun- 
try strong when we put our money in 
the wrong places and when we put it in 
weapons of war which may be somewhat 
more obsolete than they were 30 years 
ago. 

Those of us who are old enough to re- 
member history or to read history, and 
recall the Billy Mitchell controversy and 
trial. I was too young to remember it, 
but those of us who read that history will 
recall the great controversy after World 
War I over the value of battleships and 
super dreadnoughts. It was not until the 
end of World War II that we finally con- 
ceded, that the day of the battleship was 
over. 

I submit that the same may hold true 
for the carrier, and certainly for the 
super carrier in a controversy with the 
Soviet Union. I think there is a very real 
need for carriers in the arsenal of the 
United States in order for us to project 
power as we must throughout the world 
in the Atlantic and in the Pacific and in 
the Indian Ocean and in some other 
areas of the world. For that reason, I 
support a carrier force of 13 carriers, or 
12 carriers. I think that they enable us 
to do what we must in conventional sit- 
uations throughout the world; but to use 
the argument that the carrier is going to 
be a deterrent to the type of war that we 
would have with the Soviet Union, or 
that the carrier would be a great assist- 
ance to us in a war with the Soviet 
Union, makes me have some doubts. 

I am concerned that the proponents 
of the carrier seem to have no doubts at 
all. “Give us more and more carriers,” 
they say, “and we can rest more securely 
in the United States.” I do not think we 
can. 

Mr. Chairman, let us get to the ques- 
tion of ships in the Navy. We keep hear- 
ing that the Soviets are building ships, 
and that they have more ships than the 
United States. I think my colleague, the 
gentleman from New York, explained 
that numbers game very well. 

I think, however, that it is important 
that we build more ships. I think it is 
important that we build more rather 
than fewer ships. I would rather see 
more ships of newer and different and 
diverse types—for example, smaller car- 
riers, helicopter carriers, STOL carries— 
rather than see us put all our eggs in one 
basket and build a ship that makes such 
an inviting target for missiles and other 
offensive weapons of war. 

I think we would be better served if 
we had dispersion of our forces, and for 
that we need more ships. 

But there is one other factor that I 
would like to bring up here today, and 
that is the question of dollars. We are 
shortly going to come before the Mem- 
bers with the second budget resolution. 
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that will include a recommendation for 
defense of $127 billion, of which this car- 
rier will be $2 billion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Gramo) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GIAIMO 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, that 
budget will be for $127 billion. And I am 
terribly concerned. I am terribly con- 
cerned about some of the things that 
have happened in our defense posture 
vis-a-vis the Russians. I think we may 
well be back here soon considering the 
necessity of adding many more dollars to 
defense in other areas. For heaven’s sake, 
let us hold on to these scarce dollars and 
make sure we spend them wisely. 

I am concerned and I am sure many 
members of this Subcommittee on De- 
fense are concerned about the status of 
our land-based ballistic missile surviva- 
bility in an attack by the Soviets. I am 
very concerned about that, I know the 
Pentagon is concerned, and I know that 
the President is concerned. We may 
shortly find ourselves in a budget battle 
here in the Committee on Appropriations 
as to whether or not we must do some- 
thing, and do it rather quickly, in the 
area of missile defense, whether it means 
going to a new missile or to mobile mis- 
siles or otherwise. 

What that will entail I do not know, 
but I do know this: What we do with 
land-based missiles is going to cost us 
many billions of dollars, and we may 
have to do it. 

There is even a question, as the Mem- 
bers know, of the obsolescence of our 
bomber fleet and whether, because of the 
weakness or the inability to survive of 
our land-based missiles, we should put 
heavier reliance on bombers. This issue 
may well be before us, and it is going to 
cost billions of dollars. 

We are going to have to face these 
questions, and as always we are going to 
have to face them within the constraints 
of a tight budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that we ought 
to be very careful before we take $2 bil- 
lion and plunk it down on another car- 
rier when, at the very least, we have time 
to decide whether we need this addi- 
tional Nimitz-class nuclear carrier. We 
have one in the works that is being built. 
There has been such delay and slippage 
in shipbuilding as it is that we could 
afford to wait at least another year be- 
fore we commit ourselves to this huge 
expenditure of moneys which we may 
need elsewhere. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 


Mr, Chairman, just briefly, I want to 
say what an honor it is to serve on this 
committee, and I want to express my 
pleasure to the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Maxon), for his great leadership over 
the years on behalf of not only the full 
Committee on Appropriations but, most 
particularly, on behalf of the defense of 
this Nation. I greatly appreciate not only 
that but also the gentleman's friendship 
and leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the Yates amendment. 
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The Congress faces an extremely im- 
portant choice today. In the first in- 
stance the choice is between whether or 
not to build an additional aircraft car- 
rier of any type. The second choice to be 
made is, if another carrier is to be built, 
should it be a large nuclear-powered 
carrier, or a smaller non-nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier. 

With respect to the first question, 
whether or not we should build a car- 
rier, a few fundamental points should be 
reviewed. First, is the role that naval 
aviation plays in the overall theory and 
strategy of American defense. 

The United States is, in traditional 
“geopolitical” terms, an island nation 
surrounded by major bodies of water, in 
comparison to the major nations of the 
Eurasian landmass which are land 
powers. Stated in its most elementary 
form, the United States can only pro- 
ject its power abroad through the use of 
systems which can support an expedi- 
tionary or intercontinental capability. 

The United States does not have the 
option of defending itself by any other 
means than an expeditionary force be- 
cause there are no “buffer” states to pro- 
vide protection against invading forces. 
Thus, the United States needs conven- 
tional forces which can project offensive 
power against land-based targets of a 
foreign adversary. 

For more than 50 years, the United 
States has been the world leader in the 
development and deployment of ad- 
vanced aircraft carriers and specialized 
aircraft to operate from aircraft car- 
riers. Aircraft carriers are the essence of 
American offensive power abroad. We do 
not have a choice between either an air- 
craft carrier or several other types of 
vessels because no other vessel actually 
provides offensive power for our naval 
forces. If the United States were to pur- 
chase say, three DD-963 destroyers which 
could be purchased for the price of a new 
aircraft carrier, the United States would 
be reduced to what former JCS Chair- 
man Adm. Thomas Moorer has called, 
a “high mix Coast Guard” because it 
could not project American military pow- 
er outside of American territorial waters 
if contested by enemy naval forces. 

Aircraft carriers provide the only 
means of reliably projecting tactical air- 
power against land-based targets on a 
worldwide basis. Eighty-five percent of 
the world’s landmass is accessible from 
carrier-based tactical aircraft. Moreover, 
because the carrier “base” is mobile, it 
cannot be pretargeted, unlike a land 
base. The carrier does not require the 
vast investment in fixed infrastructure 
which represent the kind of permanent 
improvements which are so easily lost 
when a host nation decides to exclude 
the United States from its bases. 

It is wise to remember that during the 
early days of the Korean war, the United 
States lost all of its land-based facili- 
ties within the first 5 days of the con- 
flict. Only carrier based aviation was 
available to prevent the overrunning of 
American forces locked in combat near 
Pusan. Similarlv, the United States spent 
more than $5 billion in facilities in Viet- 
nam and Libya—all of which are now 
firmly in Communist hands. 

When the full costs of land-based air 
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bases is taken into account, carrier based 
aircraft are a far cheaper means of de- 
ploying tactical aircraft to a theater of 
operations. A carrier task force includes 
its own means of self-defense, and does 
not require augmentation from Army 
air defense units as does the protection 
of land-based facilities. 

Given that there is a recognition that 
the aircraft carrier is necessary as a 
means of projecting American power, 
what aircraft carrier should be selected, 
given that only one more carrier will be 
built for the balance of this century. The 
proposed ceiling of 13 carriers is based 
upon the notion that we should have a 
force of 12 deployable carriers plus one 
for training. This is the minimum num- 
ber allowing the United States to main- 
tain its commitments to keep a presence 
in the Mediterranean, the Western 
Pacific, and the Atlantic. 

The CVN is more survivable than a 
smaller non-nuclear carrier because— 

It carries more tactical aircraft for 
self-defense than a smaller carrier; 

It has more space for the storage of 
aviation fuel and bombs permitting it to 
operate for longer periods without 
refueling; 

It has better damage control features 
because its larger size permits greater 
armor and the carriage of less inflam- 
mable fuel than does the smaller CVV; 
and 

The CVV would carry few aircraft for 
antisubmarine warfare thereby requiring 
either more ASW escorts, or run a 
greater risk of being attacked by hostile 
submarines (Note.—The CVN carries 
about 100 aircraft compared to approxi- 
mately 60 for the CVV). 

With respect to cost, there is essen- 
tially no difference in the cost of a CVV 
and a CVN, given that only one of each 
is to be built. Included in the capital cost 
of a CVN is the first 13 years of fuel. For 
the non-nuclear CV, however, 13 years 
of fuel at current prices will cost $350 
million. In addition, an extra $300 mil- 
lion will have to be spent in storing and 
delivery of this 13-year supply of fuel 
oil to the CVV. Thus, the total compara- 
ble cost is approximately equal, $1.9 bil- 
lion for the CVN-71 versus $2.1 billion 
for the non-nuclear CVV. 

The cost estimate on the CVV is a 
“Class D” estimate because the Navy has 
no confident idea of when the ship could 
be built or exactly how much it would 
cost because a ship of this size has not 
been built. 


The CVV is the least-capable aircraft 
carrier the United States will have built 
since World War II because it will only 
have two screws and two elevators where 
all other post World War II carriers have 
had four screws and four elevators. This 
greatly increases the risk of the ship 
being knocked out of action. 

Since the CVV is the first ship of its 
class, the costs may become much larger 
than is currently estimated. On the other 
hand, we have already built three CVN’s 
so the costs are well known. The CVN-71 
is to be an exact copy of the CVN-70 now 
under construction so the unanticipated 
cost risk is small compared with the CVV. 

In conclusion, it is fair to say that the 
construction of an additional aircraft 
carrier is the minimum effort we can 
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make to assure that any future American 
President will have sufficient offensive 
combat power in the parts of the world 
where we have vital interests to protect. 
A CVN will be the most cost-effective 
means of providing this capability. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not come here as an 
expert, by any means. We have heard a 
lot of experts today. We have heard a lot 
of people who understand the Navy better 
than I do. But I am greatly concerned 
that, when we are told how badly the 
Navy needs ships to cover the oceans of 
the world, to keep the sea lanes of the 
world open, we are talking about putting 
$2.5 billion, $3 billion, whatever it finally 
turns out to be, into one ship. 

Mr. Chairman, I spoke about this in 
general debate. I am concerned that the 
Trident is running $1,200,000,000. The 
attack submarine is almost one-half bil- 
lion dollars. It seems that we set out to 
build our powerplant and then we build 
the biggest thing we can to hold the 
powerplant. 

One thing I guess that the conferees 
did the other day that was good was to 
finally repeal the section of the law 
which says that service combatants have 
to be nuclear. I am not opposed to nu- 
clear ships. We have some 11 now, with 
2 being constructed and another one 
where the long leadtime items have been 
ordered. 

The Russians, our intelligence people 
tell us, perhaps have one. We will have 
soon four nuclear carriers. I do not know 
that the world is going to rise or fall 
and come to an end if we do not have 
one more nuclear carrier. 

The thing that troubles me about all 
of this is that we are talking about a CVV 
that none of us know anything about. It 
does seem to me that we could wait a 
year to see what the CVN is all about 
and make a decision then. I am told by 
the Secretary of Defense that that would 
mean perhaps 2 to 4 months delay in 
the CVN-71. 

Think what you can buy for $2.5 bil- 
lion. Think what number of ships you 
can put in the ocean for $2.5 billion. 
Think, if you want to, about the tanks or 
the planes or the other things you can 
buy with $2.5 billion. There are all kinds 
of combinations of ships that can be 
bought for that amount of money. When 
we rise, I will put a list of combinations 
in the Recorp so that the Members may 


see. 
The list follows: 
Combinations of ships which could be 
bought for $2.5 billion: 
1. 1 CGN~-42 cruiser (Aegis); 


1 SSN-688 
submarine; and 4 FFG-—7s frigates. 

2. 1 FFG-7 frigate; 1DDG-2 destroyer con- 
version; 1 DDG-47 destroyer (Aegis); 1 air- 
craft carrier slep (service life extension pro- 
gram); 1 DD-963 destroyer; and 1 SSN-688 
submarine. 

3. 1 DDG-47 destroyer (Aegis); 1 DD-963 
destroyer; and 7 FFG-7 frigates. 

4. 4 FFG-7 frigates; 1 DDG-47 destroyer 
(Aegis); 1 DD-963 destroyer; and 1 SSN-688 
submarine. 

5. 13 FFG-7 frigates: 

6. 3 DDG-—47 destroyers (Aegis). 

7. 8 DD-963 destroyers. 
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We have come to the floor today with 
the largest appropriations bill in the his- 
tory of this country—a peacetime bill, 
trying to be prepared in the event of 
war. But I must remind you that the 
“money well” is not bottomless. And if 
we are going to give priorities to the 
dollars we spend, if we are going to try 
to spend wisely, if we are going to try to 
cut out waste and unnecessary items and 
try to have a lean and mean defense, 
then I think we have to spend those dol- 
lars in the best way we know how. 

There is no need—no compelling need 
to spend $242 billion now on a fifth nu- 
clear carrier. I am not here carrying the 
administration’s water on my shoulders, 
and I think the Members know that. I 
think the administration’s shipbuilding 
policy is horrendous. We ought to be 
building more ships, and we are going to 
be trying to get the administration to 
budget more ships. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. EDWARDS 
of Alabama was allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I said Friday that I hoped 
that the authorizing committee, if the 
budget does not include enough ships, 
will give us something that we can sup- 
port. We have only got 15 ships in this 
budget. There should have been 30. 
Whether there will be more, next year 
and the year after that and the year af- 
ter that, depends on how many of these 
big, costly ships we, on our own, go off 
and build. 

I understand the Members’ frustra- 
tion; I share it. We ought not to have to 
be making policies like this on this floor 
and in this Congress. We ought not to 
be having to decide which ship will be 
built and when it will be built and how 
many ships will be built. We ought to be 
presented with a budget that has a clear 
policy that leads us in the direction of a 
sound Navy that can cover the oceans 
of this world—and we have not been. 

But let us not, because of that, go off in 
a direction that is so costly when that 
money could be used for other purposes. 
So, I hope when the vote comes that the 
Members will give serious consideration 
to the amendment. Remember, there is 
only so much money. If we build it, it is 
going to be done at the expense of some- 
thing else, or it is going to be done at the 
expense of a worldwide mission which 
can only be carried out with a sufficient 
number of ships. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, the chairman of a com- 
mittee reluctantly opposes the action of 
a committee which he heads—normally. 
On this matter the vote in the subcom- 
mittee was determined by one vote; and 
the vote in the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations was 26 to 26, so I feel com- 
fortable in expressing my views in regard 
to this amendment. 

I am not an opponent of carriers. I 
have carried the ball in this House for 
carriers on many occasions. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is pro-Navy, it 
is pro-carrier. So, this is not to be inter- 
preted as a fight against carriers, and 
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this is not to be interpreted as making a 
decision between the CVV, the smaller 
carrier, and the big nuclear carrier. 

But, I say in this environment, with all 
the indecision, with all the problems and 
the controversy between the administra- 
tion and the Congress, that perhaps this 
is time to comply with the action of the 
Armed Services Committees in setting 
forth new legislation in section 810 of the 
authorization bill on Navy shipbuilding 
policy describing just what action should 
be taken by the administration before 
ships are submitted to Congress for fund- 
ing consideration. 

This carrier is not in the President's 
budget. It is above the budget. The ship 
can be built in only one yard and that is 
the Newport News—only one yard. This 
is 1978. The CVN-70 carrier now under 
construction there will not be ready until 
1982—4 years from now. It takes about 8 
years to build a nuclear carrier. 

So the fate of the Nation is not de- 
pendent upon what may happen with re- 
spect to this matter today. The Carl 
Vinson is not scheduled to be delivered 
until about 1982. 

And the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Co., is in great disarray insofar as 
Navy business is concerned. There are 
shipbuilding claims being fought over 
totaling $766 million between Newport 
News and the Navy and about $250 mil- 
lion of that total involves nuclear car- 
riers already delivered by that shipyard 
to the Navy. 

So this is where we find ourselves. This 
is not a critical time when we should leap 
forward to add $2 billion to this bill to 
build an additional nuclear carrier. And 
I would warn the Members that the sta- 
tistics shows that the estimated cost of 
carriers usually increases on the average 
of about 42 percent. The CVN-71 carrier 
is not going to cost $2.4 billion. It will be 
nearer $3 billion when it is constructed. 

What does it mean? It means that 
other ships of lesser cost will have to be 
neglected. The result is a smaller Navy. 

Besides that, the carrier that has been 
authorized is not the most modern car- 
rier that can be built. It is the unim- 
proved, repeat version of the Nimitz-class 
carrier. The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee put in the bill authorization for 
the improved and more survivable car- 
rier, but it was taken out in conference. 
We are now asked to vote to support an 
unimproved carrier. This carrier would 
not contain any improvements to greatly 
increase, according to the Navy, its 
survivability. 

The carrier is a very important instru- 
ment for the United States. It shows our 
power throughout the world and we are 
fortunate to have 12 deployable carriers. 
They are valuable to us. They do show 
our strength and determination in the 
various oceans and seas of the world. I 
do not see why 12 carriers would not ful- 
fill that objective here for at least a few 
years. Certainly it will be 8 years before 
this ship could ever be completed. 

In a war not involving the Soviet 
Union, no one could convince me that 12 
carriers are not reasonably sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. MaHon) has 
expired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. MaHon 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, what 
country can anyone pick out that we 
could have a war with in which 12 car- 
riers would not be reasonably adequate? 
It is not anticipated that we would have 
the island-to-island jumping that we had 
in World War II. But in the event of 
world war III involving a war between 
the United States and the Soviet Union— 
that is what we fear and that is what we 
must deter—does anybody think that the 
building of a new $2 billion carrier will 
deter the Soviet Union or deter war with 
the Soviet Union? I do not think so at 
all. 

If war comes between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, it will be 
a war fought with nuclear weapons, with 
land-based intercontinental ballistics 
missiles and with submarine-launched 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. The 
carrier will not be a decisive element in 
a war with the Soviet Union. A war with 
the Soviet Union would be bang, bang, 
bang—and what is left would be very 
little. 

So it seems to me that from the stand- 
point of deterring war, the 12 carriers we 
have at present—and it is all right at a 
later time to have an additional carrier, 
and if we want to make it a nuclear car- 
rier, that is all right. I am not going to 
argue that point. Iam just arguing that 
at this point in time there is no reason 
why we should provide this $2 billion ad- 
ditional for a carrier that would be 
placed in a shipyard that will not finish 
the present carrier for 4 more years. It 
just does not make sense to me. 

When we take into consideration the 
fact that there are constraints on the 
fiscal budget—and I thought the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO), 
chairman of the Budget Committee, did 
an excellent job in presenting the prob- 
lems before us and so did Mr. Epwarps— 
I would earnestly hope we mav take a 
little more time and resolve this issue 
equitably between the Congress and the 
executive branch and that we can pro- 
ceed with the Defense bill without the 
carrier. 

There is a great deal of concern and 
apprehension about the proposed con- 
struction of this, I would say, $3 billion 
carrier. I think we have got reasonably 
adequate carrier support as it is. I think 
in a conventional war we at this time 
have got plenty of support. In a war be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union I do not think the carrier would 
be a very significant force, and I do not 
think you would think so because every- 
body knows that a war with the Soviet 
Union would bring into play nuclear 
weapons and you do not have a major 
role for the aircraft carriers to play in 
a war of that kind. 

Iam not an expert on war at all. I am 
like the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Epwarps). I cannot speak to you as an 
expert about war, but I can speak to you 
as one who has helped keep this country 
secure for these 38 years that I have been 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and most of that time on the 
Subcommittee on Defense. 
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We have presented to the Congress 
during those years, on the bills which I 
have had a part in offering, one trillion, 
seven hundred billion dollars in defense 
bills. So do not feel that the Defense 
Subcommittee or the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is undertaking to sell our 
country short. We are not. We are for a 
secure defense, we are for the carriers, 
and we are for a resolute policy. And we 
have not lost any war yet as a result of 
our lack of equipment and manpower. 
Some have mentioned Vietnam, yes, but 
our lack of success there was not because 
of a lack of equipment and manpower. 
Some have said that in Korea it was in- 
decisive, yes, but it was not because of 
lack of equipment or lack of manpower. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let me urge the 
Members to vote for the amendment 
that has been offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Yates). This is the 
proper thing for us to do at this moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. MAHON) ? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members will be rec- 
ognized for 30 seconds each. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FLYNT 
yielded his time to Mr. SIKEs.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentieman from Florida (Mr. 
SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the air- 
craft carrier today is the maximum anti- 
ship defense system. It is the maximum 
ship afloat in antiaircraft defense. It can 
project our country’s offensive capabil- 
ity to all parts of the world. This be- 
comes particularly significant if there 
not be a nuclear war because conven- 
tional wars move fast and we have to be 
able to move fast to cope with them. The 
carrier is an essential means whereby we 
can project ourselves to any ocean in any 
part of the world in the least possible 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr, HUGHES). 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, and I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON). 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from Colorado (Mrs. 
SCHROEDER) . 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The debate on the future of the 
aircraft carrier that has taken place in 
this House over the last several years in- 
volves two interrelated auestions. The 
first is how many carriers should we 
have? The second concerns what type 
of carriers we should build if additional 
construction is necessary. The first ques- 
tion is the more basic of the two and is 
addressed by this amendment which 
seeks to strike funds for a nuclear carrier 
in this year’s appropriations bill. In more 
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concrete terms the question is, Must we 
have 13 carriers into the indefinite 
future? 

My impression is that many of my col- 
leagues consider this a closed question. 
It should not be. I remain uneasy over 
the lack of attention that has been paid 
to alternatives to the carrier including 
the utilization of land-based air, and 
current V/STOL, cruise missile and re- 
motely piloted vehicle technology. The 
13-carrier requirement has not been fully 
justified in my mind. The enormous cost 
of another nuclear carrier demands that 
it be so. 

Concern over the cost of an additional 
carrier led me to go back and review 
some of the Navy’s recent studies on car- 
rier force level requirements. Three of 
these recent studies are of note—the 
CVNX study initiated by then Secretary 
of Defense Schlesinger in late 1975, the 
National Security Council study sub- 
mitted by the Ford administration in 
January, 1977, and the recently com- 
pleted naval force planning study di- 
rected by the Carter administration. The 
sad truth is that such studies have gen- 
erated aircraft carrier requirements 
after assuming alternatives out of exist- 
ence. Critiques of these studies per- 
formed by the GAO, CBO, and CRS 
have consistently pointed to this major 
fault. 

Just as the Air Force built-in assump- 
tions and scenarios to favor the B-1 in 
its studies, so these Navy dominated 
studies have been constructed so as to 
confirm Navy budgets and force level re- 
quirements. This is a problem we should 
expect from the individual services 
which are wedded to traditional ways of 
doing things and protective of their roles 
and missions. s 

There is increasing evidence that in 
some missions traditionally associated 
with the carrier alternatives are a better 
bet for the taxpayer. The Congressional 
Budget Office last year in a study titled 
“The U.S. Sea Control Mission: Forces, 
Capabilities, and Requirements” demon- 
strated significant savings for land- 
based air defense in the Atlantic in sup- 
rort of the sea control mission. The sav- 
ings accruing to land-based air ranged 
from $2.3 to $6.6 billion depending upon 
various options chosen. 

The cost-effectiveness of this approach 
to defending against the Backfire threat 
has just recently been reconfirmed by a 
study completed by the Institute for De- 
fense Analyses for the Pentagon. The 
study again shows land-based air, with 
or without the use of Iceland, to be over- 
whelmingly cost-effective compared to 
cearrier-based air. 

If these cost-effective substitutes are 
available for the carrier in this and other 
missions it means the 13-carrier require- 
ment can probably only be justified by 
the “‘presence” mission. One of the most 
frequently heard arguments from pro- 
ponents of additional carrier construc- 
tion is that failure to maintain 13 
carriers would lead to a reduction of our 
current forward deployments. The Navy 
currently argues that three carriers are 
needed for each of the four carriers that 
are currently forward deployed—two 
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each in the Pacific and Mediterranean. 
Again options are available. The home- 
porting of a second carrier in the Western 
Pacific, either in Japan or Subic Bay, 
would allow us to maintain current for- 
ward deployments with a reduced num- 
ber of decks. Not only does homeporting 
allow higher deployed force levels with 
fewer total assets, but also greater on- 
station time. Substantial savings could 
result from removing the need for addi- 
tional carrier construction as well as by 
shortening the logistics tail support for 
carriers that are forward deployed. 

Even assuming current deployment, 
overhaul and training schedules, a drop 
to 11 deployable decks would mean only 
a 3-month period out of the year when 4 
carriers could not be forward deployed. 
That gap could be filled by the deploy- 
ment of additional land-based air or 
ships including the new general purpose 
helicopter assault ship (LHA). With a 
displacement of 39,000 tons and the ca- 
pability of embarking 1,800 marines the 
LHA was considered by both Secretary 
Schlesinger and Secretary Rumsfeld as 
capable of performing a wide range of 
functions. These ships are equivalent in 
size to the old World War II Essexr-class 
carriers and match the size of the Soviet’s 
new carrier the Kiev. The House in ac- 
cepting the recent conference report on 
the fiscal year 1979 Defense authorization 
bill has taken a step in the direction of 
support for this concept. The conference 
report accepted a Senate amendment to 
authorize $45 million for the conversion 
of one LPH amphibious assault ship to a 
light carrier. The report notes— 

A light carrier will add to the Navy’s at-sea 
air capability and complement existing car- 
riers by being capable of being converted to 
undertake a variety of missions such as anti- 
submarine warfare, mine countermeasures 
operations, presence and amphibious assault. 


The Navy's Sea-Based Platform Study 
has estimated the 30-year life cycle cost 
of a nuclear carrier at between $18 and 
$25 billion depending upon the type of 
aircraft to be procured. Such cost figures 
do not even take into account the addi- 
tional costs that will be associated with 
the procurement of nuclear-powered es- 
corts to protect the carrier. The life-cycle 
cost of the carrier alone is greater than 
the difference in cost between the Carter 
and Ford 5-year shipbuilding plans. The 
Carter plan submitted this year called 
for 86 fewer new ships and 7 fewer 
modernizations. While our requirements 
are still debatable, nothing better states 
to me the opportunity costs of building 
large, high-value ships. 

Just for the procurement price of an- 
other Nimitz carrier and its airwings we 
could purchase 46 frigates for the escort 
role in time of war, or alternatively pro- 
cure the 7 DDG—47’s in the Carter 5-year 
plan to upgrade air defense for our con- 
ventionally powered task forces with 
about $3 billion to spare. That extra $3 
billion is approximately equal to the pro- 
curement cost of 3 new follow-on Aegis- 
equipped nuclear cruisers of the Virginia 
class with spare change left over to back- 
fit Aegis into a fourth cruiser. 

At an even more basic level the mate- 
rial readiness of the Navy’s ships and 
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aircraft remain well below par largely 
due to fiscal constraints. At the end of 
the last fiscal year the Navy still had 42 
ships backlogged for overhaul to bring 
their material readiness up to par. And it 
is anticipated that fiscal year 1979 air- 
craft material readiness will decrease 
once again after having reached an all- 
time low in fiscal year 1976. 

It is unfortunte that the debate over 
the carrier this year has focused largely 
on a straight-up-and-down comparison 
of the relative capabilities of the CVN 
versus the CVV. The real question is what 
we incrementally gain from spending a 
sum of money on an additional carrier 
versus what we gain from spending it in 
other ways. We have needs that are far 
more pressing than the construction of a 
13th carrier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
ROBERTS). 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, Iam in 
the midst of so many experts on carri- 
ers that I am almost embarrassed to 
talk. 

I have only served on three carriers 
and have only been in 40-some-odd con- 
voys to France in World War II. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot move one 
ship to aid our allies without air cover, 
and the only way we can get air cover is 
by the nuclear carrier. 

I hope we have sense enough to put 
the $2 billion into the bill and let us 
build the carrier if it is needed. It will 
take 8 years to get it after we start, and 
I hope we have sense enough to do what 
we have to do. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. VOLKMER 
yielded his time to Mr. YATES). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. RoB- 
INSON). 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
there is anything that is a national ne- 
cessity, it is that the carrier, the nucleus 
of our forces, is vital in keeping the sea- 
lanes clear. 

Everyone admits that we have to have 
12 of them which are usable. That means 
we need one more, and now is the time 
to get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
CHAPPELL). 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, we 
can build this carrier now. 

I have in my hand right here—and 
this has been agreed to by the Navy—a 
letter from the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Co. which says that we can build it 
now. We want to build it now. We have 
the force to build it now, and if we do not 
get this carrier to build, we are going to 
have to lay off some 5,000 people who are 
experts in this field. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of the 
Yates amendment. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
TRIBLE). 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the Yates amendment and point out to 
my colleagues that an American force 
level of 12 deployable carriers is essen- 
tial if the United States is to remain a 
first-class naval power and retain our 
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slim superiority over the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union has three times as 
many ships as the United States does. 
The carrier is our margin of difference. 
It is today the most capable, survivable 
ship afloat, and we should build the nu- 
clear aircraft carrier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. SPENCE). 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I understand that the President has 
written a letter to the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee in 
which he says that: 

We simply cannot afford to spend more 
than $2 billion for the marginal advantages 
of a fifth nuclear carrier. 


That statement is terribly inaccurate. 

The advantages of the nuclear carrier 
are not “marginal” by any means. They 
are overwhelmingly superior to oil-fired 
ships. The President ought to know bet- 
ter than that. Certainly the Congress 
knows better than that. 

In the letter, the President makes no 
mention of funding a carrier at all in 
fiscal year 1979. Presumably he wants a 
carrier some other time, since he is pub- 
lically announced that one more large- 
deck carrier is needed to maintain 12 
deployable carriers into the 21st cen- 
tury. 

This poses an interesting question. 

Since the cost of a repeat Nimitz is 
about the same as a new construction, 
oil-fired, CVV in fiscal year 1979 dol- 
lars—as has been shown on numerous 
occasions to cach Member of the House— 
how much more expensive is the CVV 
going to be next year? 

How much more will the CVV cost next 
year? Every year we wait, the carrier 
will cost more! Buy now, and save later. 

The President’s letter contains the ob- 
servation that for the price of a nuclear 
carrier we could purchase “up to a dozen 
new surface combatants—destroyers or 
frigates.” 

Since the unit cost of a destroyer is 
around $700 million, I have tried in vain 
to figure the arithmetic on that one. I 
figure his estimate is off by about $6 bil- 
lion. But I guess that is close enough for 
Government work. 

Regardless of the arithmetic, the 
President misses the point. 

Lots of ships can be bought for the 
price of any carrier. The problem is sim- 
ply this—we need a carrier. We have to 
pay for a carrier. It costs a lot, but we 
need it. 

Smaller ships, less complex ships, can 
be built faster and in greater numbers. 
They can be built almost anytime. 

Carriers take time—a great deal of 
time to build. 

That is why it is important to get on 
with building the carrier now so it will 
be ready when we need it. 

The other ships can be funded next 
year and in greater numbers. We should 
welcome and encourage that approach 
to building up our Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
BENNETT). 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I do not 
want to press the matter further; I have 
spoken so much today. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
YATES), 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
support for the amendment, based upon 
the arguments that have been made so 
eloquently by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, who, over the years, has fought 
more than any single Member of the 
House for the support of the Armed 
Forces, and who has made certain that 
our Armed Forces were provided with the 
necessary funds. 

He has pointed out that the President 
of the United States, the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, has requested 
that another year be taken in deciding 
what kind of carrier we want, if, in- 
deed, we do want a carrier. Nothing will 
be hurt if that time is allotted. 

More than that, Mr. Chairman, as he 
pointed out, the carrier that has been 
approved by the authorizing committee 
is not the unique kind of carrier that 
has been discussed by the gentlemen 
who have opposed my amendment. A car- 
rier that is already in existence is pro- 
posed to be constructed again. I urge 
support for my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Maxon) to close debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been no disposition to shorten the debate 
on this amendment. We have spent about 
2 hours and 25 minutes on this matter, 
and I think it is very proper that we 
have utilized this time. We have had a 
high level debate. I reassert my position 
in support of the amendment and ask for 
a favorable vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 156, noes 218, 
not voting 58, as follows: 


[Roll No. 654] 


AYES—156 


Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Cohen 
Collins, Tl. 
Conable 
Conte 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Covehlin 
D’Amours 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Early 


Addabbo 
Ammerman 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Ashley 

Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Bo'and 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John 
Carr 


Erlenborn 
Ertel 


Ford, Mich. 
Ford. Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
G‘a‘mo 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Hamilton 
Eckhardt Han'ey 
Edwards, Ala. Harkin 
Edwards, Calif. Heckler 


Hefner 
Heftel 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Lundine 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Markey 
Mattox 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikulski 


Abdnor 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Beyill 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleve and 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
de la Garza 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dicks 
Dornan 
Downey 


Duncan, Tenn. 


Edgar 


Edwards, Okla. 


Ellberg 
Emery 
English 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fithian 
Flippo 


Mikva 
Mitford 
Miller, Calif. 
Miler, Ohio 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Ill. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 


Preyer 
Pritchard 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rodino 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


NOES—218 


Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Fountain 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grass:ey 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holt 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ire'and 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Laromarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Lent 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McFall 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
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Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Simon 
Smith, Iowa 
So.arz 
Spellman 
St Germain 
Stark 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Udall 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Whalen 
Yates 
Young, Mo. 


Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Motti 

Murphy, N.Y. 

Murphy, Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers, Gary 

Myers, John 

Myers, Michael 


Patterson 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Poage 
Price 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rose 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Satterfield 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Slack 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staccers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Trible 
Tucker 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
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Yatron Zablocki 
Young, A'aska Zeferetti 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 


NOT VOTING—58 


Fowler 
Fraser 
Frey 
Gammage 
Green 
Gudger 


Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 


Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beilenson 
Bolling 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio Hansen 
Burke, Calif. Harrington 
Burke, Mass. Hawkins 
Burton, Phillip Holland 
Butler Hollenbeck 
Caputo Jenkins 

Clay Kasten 
Cochran LaFalce 
Conyers Le Fante 
Crane Mann 
Dickinson Mathis 

Diggs Mitchell, Md. 
Evans, Ga. Moss 
Flowers Ottinger 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Mitchell of Maryland for, with Mr 
Burke of Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Gammage 
against. 

Mr. Ottinger for, with Mr. Santini against. 

Mr. Beilenson for, with Mr. Teague against. 

Mr. Baldus for, with Mr Shipley against. 

Mr. Wirth for, with Mr. Roncalio against. 

Mrs. Burke of California for, with Mr. 
Sisk against. 

Mr. Clay for, with Mr. Skelton against. 


Mr. RAHALL and Mr. LEVITAS 
changed their vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 13635) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending September 30,, 
1979, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


Sarasin 
Sawyer 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Teague 
Tsongas 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
be permitted to revise and extend their 
remarks, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, in connection with the considera- 
tion of the Department of Defense ap- 
propriation bill today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 12602, 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, 1979 


Mr. NEDZI submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 12602) to authorize certain 
construction at military installations for 
fiscal year 1979, and for other purposes: 
CONFERENCE REPORT. (H. Rept. No. 95-1448) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12602) to authorize certain construction at 
military installations for fiscal year 1979, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

That this Act may be cited as the "Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1979”. 
TITLE I—ARMY 

AUTHORIZED ARMY CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment, for the 
following acquisition and construction: 

INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES COMMAND 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina, $8,836,000. 

Fort Carson, Colorado, $25,636,000. 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts, $799,000. 

Fort Greeley, Alaska, $2,651,000. 

Helemano Military Reservation, Hawall, 
$1,916,000. 

Fort Hood, Texas, $62,086,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas, $1,633,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington, $8,933,000. 

Fort McCoy, Wisconsin, $991,000. 

Fort Meade, Maryland, $10,669,000. 

Fort Ord, California, $1,628,000. 

Fort Polk, Louisiana, $25,845,000. 

Fort Richardson, Alaska, $1,974,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas, $5,915.000. 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, $12,223.000. 

Fort Stewart Hunter Army Air Field, Geor- 
gia. $57.129.000. 

Fort Wainwright, Alaska, $3,323.000. 


Yakima Firing Center, Washington, 
$1,270,000. 


UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING AND 
DOCTRINE COMMAND 
Fort Benning, Georgia, $5,173,000. 
Fort Bliss, Texas, $4,758,000. 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, $1,601,000. 
Fort Eustis, Virginia, $5,353,000. 
Fort Gordon, Georgia, $3,247,000. 
oo Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, $2,359,- 


Fort Jackson, South Carolina, $3,300,000. 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, $15,058,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, $2,251,000. 
Fort Lee, Virginia, $3,074,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama, $2,280,000. 

Fort Monroe, Virginia, $550,000. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma, $24,756,000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, $13,947,000. 


UNITED STATES ARMY MATERIEL DEVELOPMENT 
AND READINESS COMMAND 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, $9,- 
412,000. 
io mon Army Depot, Alabama, $10,736,- 

Hawthorne Ammunition Depot, Nevada, 
$1,547,000. 

Holston Army Ammunition Plant, Tennes- 
see, $30,650,000. 

Iowa Army Ammunition Plant, 
$1,028,000. 

Kansas Army Ammunition Plant, Kansas, 
$1,124,000. 

Longhorn Army Ammunition Plant, Texas, 
$507,000. 

Michigan Army Missile Plant, Michigan, 
$1,284,000. 

Milan Army Ammunition Plant, Tennes- 
see, $1,239,000. 
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Iowa, 
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Natick Laboratories, 
221,000. 

Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey, $16,381,000. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas, $523,000. 

Red River Army Depot, Texas, $813,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, $3,825,000. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois, $1,957,000. 

Seneca Army Depot, New York, $1,087,000. 

Sierra Army Depot, California, $843,000. 

Sunflower Army Ammunition Plant, Kan- 
sas, $1,281,000. 

Tobyhanna Army Depot, 
$1,227,000. 

Watervliet Arsenal, New York, $27,021,000. 

AMMUNITION FACILITIES 

Holston Army Ammunition Plant, Tennes- 
see, $398,000. 

Indiana Army Ammunition Plant, Indiana, 
$771,000. 

Iowa Army Ammunition Plant, Iowa, $5,- 
011,000. 

Kansas Army Ammunition Plant, Kansas, 
$394,000. 

Lone Star Army Ammunition Plant, Tex- 
as, $172,000. 

Longhorn Army Ammunition Plant, Tex- 
as, $137,000. 

Louisiana Army Ammunition Plant, Louis- 
iana, $276,000. 

Milan Army Ammunition Plant, Tennes- 
see, $9,370,000. 

Radford Army Ammunition Plant, Vir- 
ginia, $2,960,000. 

Scranton Army Ammunition Plant, Penn- 
sylvania, $1,928,000. 

Sunflower Army Ammunition Plant, Kan- 
sas, $2,251,000. 

UNITED STATES ARMY COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND 


Fort Huachuca, Arizona, $3,811,000. 
Fort Ritchie, Maryland $5,115,000. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


United States Military Academy, 
Point, New York, $12,265,000, 


UNITED STATES ARMY HEALTH SERVICE 
COMMAND 


Fitzsimons Army Medical Center, Colorado, 
$1,372,000. 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $3,524,000. 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT COMMAND 


Sunny Point Military Ocean Terminal, 
North Carolina, $1,228,000. 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


UNITED STATES ARMY, KOREA 
Various Locations, $7,580,000, 


KWAJALEIN MISSILE RANGE 
National Missile Range, $6,571,000. 
UNITED STATES ARMY, EUROPE 
Germany, Various Locations, $213,875,000. 
EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Sec, 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army missions 
and responsibilities which have been occa- 
sioned by (1) unforeseen security considera- 
tions, (2) new weapons developments, (3) 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, (4) improved production 
schedules, or (5) revisions in the tasks or 
functions assigned to a military installation 
or facility or for environmental considera- 
tions, if the Secretary of Defense determines 
that deferral of such construction for in- 
clusion in the next Military Constructicn 
Authorization Act would be inconsistent 
with interests of national security and, in 
connection therewith, may acquire, con- 
struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment, in the 
total amount of $20,000,000. The Secretary 
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of the Army, or his designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, immediately 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public 
work undertaken under this section, includ- 
ing those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. This authorization will expire upon 
the date of enactment of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act for fiscal year 
1980, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to such date. 


MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to accomplish minor construction 
projects under section 2674 of title 10, United 
States Code, in the amount of $35,365,000. 

TITLE II—NAVY 

AUTHORIZED NAVY CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, ap- 
purtenances, utilities, and equipment, for the 
following acquisition and construction: 


INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS 


Headquarters Marine Corps, Arlington, 
Virginia, $12,000,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, $16,130,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, $19,700,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, $2,000,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia. $7,150,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Hawaii, $8,500,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, New 
North Carolina, $5,300,000. 

Marine Corps Development and Educa- 
tlon Command, Quantico, Virginia, $3,300,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, $920,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California, $12,000,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona, 
$930,000. 


River, 


OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 
Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, 
District of Columbia, $5,400,000. 


CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, 
$14,240,000. 

Naval Station, 
$1,000,000. 

Naval Submarine Support Base, Kings Bay, 
Kingsland, Georgia, $39,100,000. 
Naval Support Activity, 

Pennsylvania, $5,700,000. 
Commandant Naval District Washington, 
District of Columbia, $4,135,000. 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF, ATLANTIC FLEET 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine, 
$16,290,000. 

Naval Air Station, 
$2,030,000. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina, 
$10,240,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida, 
$1,285,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Vir- 
ginia, $4,100,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida, $16,800,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut, $13,650,000. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia, 
760,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia, $6,- 
405,000. 


Annapolis, Maryland, 


Philadelphia, 


Cecil Field, Florida, 


$12,- 
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COMMANDER IN CHIEF, PACIFIC FLEET 


Naval Station, Adak, Alaska, $8,075,000. 

Naval Air Station Alameda, California, 
$1,380,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lenmoore, California, 
$1,450,000. 

Naval Air Station, 
$9,500,000. 

Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, Cali- 
fornia, $1,000,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, Califor- 
nia, $7,110,000. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Hawali, $16- 
790,000. 

Naval Station, San Diego, California, $41,- 
000,000. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington, $9,500,000. 

CHIEF OF NAVAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Fleet Combat Training Center Atlantic, 
Dam Neck, Virginia, $6,000,000. 

Fleet Ballistic Missile Submarine Training 
Center, Charleston, South Carolina, $800,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Mayport, Florida, 
$630,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee, 
$570,000. 

Nayal Submarine School, 
Connecticut, $6,050,000. 

Naval Education and Training Center, 
Newport, Rhode Island, $4,600,000. 

Surface Warfare Officers School Command, 
Newport, Rhode Island $1,750,000. 

Naval Training Center, Orlando, Florida, 
$5,620,000. 

Naval Submarine Training Center, Pearl 
Harbor, Hawali, $1,500,000. 

Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare Training 
Center, San Diego, California, $4,250,000. 

Fleet Combat Training Center, Pacific, San 
Diego, California, $760,000. 

Fleet Training Center, San Diego, Califor- 
nia, $8,200,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Califor- 
nia, $850,000. 

Naval Technical Training Center, San 
Francisco, California, $1,550,000. 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Maryland, $8,430,000. 

Naval Regional Medical Center, 
Lejeune, North Carolina, $51,500,000. 

Naval Hospital, Cherry Point, North Caro- 
lina, $700,000. 

Naval Regional Dental Center, Norfolk, 
Virginia, $7,400,000. 


Naval Hospital, Quantico, Virginia, $1,- 
800,000. 


Miramar, California, 


New London, 


Camp 


CHIEF OF NAVAL MATERIAL 


Naval Ship Research and Development 
Center, Bethesda, Maryland $1,290,000. 

Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, 
Washington, $16,650,000. 

Puget Sound Naval Supply Center, Bremer- 
ton, Washington, $2,700,000. 

Charleston Naval Shipyard, Charleston, 
South Carolina, $20,200,000, 

Naval Supply Center, Charleston, South 
Carolina, $1,100,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, South 
Carolina, $3,455,000. 

Polaris Missile Facility—Atlantic, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, $6,500,000. 

Naval Weapons Center, China Lake, Cali- 
fornia, $5,360,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Concord, Cali- 
fornia, $2,600,000. 

Naval Surface Weapons Center, Dahigren, 
Virginia, $10,700,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Earle, New Jersey, 
$10,050,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois, $3,300,000. 

Naval Avionics Facility, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, $2,900,000. 

Portsmouth Naval 
Maine, $16,150,000. 

Naval Air Engineering Center, Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, $140,000. 


Shipyard, Kittery, 
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Long Beach Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, 
California, $15,810,000. 

Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pennsylvania, $700,000. 

Naval Air Rework Facility, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, $4,000,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia, 
$4,270,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, $4,200,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland, Califronia, 
$6,360,000. 

Naval Coastal Systems Laboratory, Panama 
City, Florida, $3,150,000. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland, $8,900,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Pearl Harbor, Hawail, 
$3,750,000. 

Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, Pear] Harbor, 
Hawaii, $5,390,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, $750,000. 

Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, $9,050,000. 

Pacific Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, 
California, $3,810,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port 
Hueneme, California, $940,000. 

Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, $13,350,000. 

Naval Supply Center, San Diego, California, 
$15,250,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, San Francisco, 
California, $3,300,000. 

Naval Air Development Center, Warmins- 
ter, Pennsylvania, $3,290,000. 

Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, $19,000,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia, $9,680,000. 

NAVAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMAND 


Naval Communication Station, Adak, 

$790,000. 

Naval Radio Transmitter Facility, Annap- 

olis, Maryland, $850,000. 

Naval Communication Area Master Station 

Atlantic, Norfolk, Virginia, $830,000. 
NAVAL SECURITY GROUP COMMAND 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 

Harbor, Maine, $540,000. 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS 

Marine Corps Air Station, Iwakuni, Japan, 

$4,500,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, ATLANTICC FLEET 
Naval Air Station, Bermuda, $4,300,000. 
Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland, $6,230,000. 
Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 

Rico, $4,680,000. 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, PACIFIC FLEET 

Naval Magazine, Guam, Mariana Islands, 

$22,340,000. 

Naval Supply Depot, Yokosuka, Japan, $3,- 

700,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, NAVAL FORCES EUROPE 
Naval Station, Rota, Spain, $3,350,000. 
Naval Air Facility, Sigonella, Italy, $7,- 

150,000. 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
Naval Medical Research Unit Number 3, 
Cairo, Arab Republic of Egypt, $960,000. 
NAVAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMAND 
Naval Communication Unit, Thurso, Scot- 
land, $890,000. 
NAVAL SECURITY GROUP COMMAND 
Naval Security Group Activity, Classified 
Location, $1,663,000. 
EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop Navy installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions 
and responsibilities which have been occa- 
sioned by (1) unforeseen security consider- 
ation, (2) new weapons developments, (3) 
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new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, (4) improved production 
schedules, or (5) revisions in the tasks or 
functions assigned to a military installation 
or facility or for environmental considera- 
tions, if the Secretary of Defense determines 
that deferral of such construction for in- 
clusion in the next Military Construction 
Authorization Act would be inconsistent 
with interest of national security and, in 
connection therewith, may acquire, con- 
struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $20,000,000. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or his designee, shall 
notify the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
immediately upon reaching a final decision 
to implement, of the cost of construction 
of any public work undertaken under this 
section, including those real estate actions 
pertaining thereto. This authorization will 
expire upon the date of enactment of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1980, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been notified 
pursuant to this section prior to such date. 
MINOR CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy is 
authorized to accomplish minor construc- 
tion projects under section 2674 of title 10, 
United States Code, in the amount of 
$39,662,000. 

AMENDMENT TO SAN DIEGO NAVAL ATHLETIC 

FIELD TRANSFER 


Sec. 204. (a) Section 203 of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1978 (Public 
Law 95-82, 91 Stat. 365) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "the total cost” in sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof “a 
total of $4,500,000 for the cost”; and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(1) the Secretary, or his designee, deter- 
mines that the recreational facilities to be 
constructed under such subsection will be 
satisfactory replacements for the facilities on 
the existing Navy Athletic Field; and”. 

BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH LABORATORY, CAIRO, 

EGYPT 

Sec. 205. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to expend excess foreign exchange 
funds in the amount of $6,000,000 for the 
construction of a biomedical research labora- 
tory at the Naval Medical Research Unit 
Number 3, Cairo, Arab Republic of Egypt. 

TITLE IlI—AIR FORCE 
AUTHORIZED AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
land acquisition, site preparation, appurte- 
nances, utilities, and equipment, for the fol- 
lowing acquisition and construction: 

INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
AEROSPACE DEFENSE COMMAND 
Tyndall Air Force Base, Florida, $8,687,000. 
AIR FORCE LOGISTICS COMMAND 

Hill Air Force Base, Utah, $8,163,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, Texas, $17,219,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, California, 
$3,700,000. 

Newark Air Force Station, Ohio, $1,400,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, $9,424,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma, $2,354,- 
000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, 
$13,600,000. 
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AIR FORCE SYSTEMS COMMAND 


Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tennessee, $2,710,000, 

Buckley Air National Guard Base, Colo- 
rado, $2,628,000. 

Cape Canaveral Air Force Station, Florida, 
$9,624,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, 
423,000. 

Elgin Air Force Base, Florida, $3,579,000. 

Hanscom Air Force Base, Massachusetts, 
$3,237,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Florida, $3,504,000. 

Various Locations, $688,000. 


AIR TRAINING COMMAND 


Columbus Air Force Base, 
$1,586,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Mississippi, $7,- 
835,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, $6,945,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Texas, $329,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, California, $4,522,- 
000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, $850,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, Texas, $742,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Oklahoma, $913,000. 


ALASKAN AIR COMMAND 


Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska, $1,602,000. 
Galena Airport, Alaska, $540,000. 

Shemya Air Force Base, Alaska, $546,000, 
Various Locations, $3,400,000. 


MILITARY AIRLIFT COMMAND 


Altus Air Force Base, Oklahoma, $1,111,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Delaware, $8,021,000. 

Kirkland Air Force Base, New Mexico, $1,- 
450,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Arkansas, $504,- 
000. 

McChord Air Force Base, 
$594,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, California, $506,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Illinois, $4,014,000. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana, $510,- 
000 


California, $4,- 


Mississippi, 


Washington, 


Beale Air Force Base, California, $2,256,- 
10 


Carswell Air Force Base, Texas, $2,910,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, California, $13,351,- 
000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Texas, $2,670,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, South Dakota, 
$3,454,000. 

Francis E, Warren Air Force Base, Wyom- 
ing, $23,143,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, 
$650,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, North Dakota, 
$1,344,000, 

Griffiss Air Force Base, New York, $7,499,- 
000, 

Grissom Air Force Base, Indiana, $314,000. 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Montana, $5,- 
400,000. 

March Air Force Base, California, $357,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Kansas, $2,200,- 
000. 
Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota, $1,- 
182,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, New York, 
$11,691,000. 

Rickenbacker 
$946,000. 

Vandenburg Air Force Base, 
$141,782,000. 

Wurtsmith Air 
$113,000. 


Washington, 


Air Force Base, Ohio, 


California, 
Force Base, Michigan, 


TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, 
$4,129,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona, 
$1,610,000. 

England Air 
$1,875,000. 

George 
$2,392,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico, 
$4,135,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, $3,539,000. 


Force Base, Louisiana, 


Air Force Base, California, 
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Luke Air Force Base, Arizona, $3,843,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Georgia, $2,343,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 
$2,644,000. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, South Caro- 
lina, $2,694,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, $16,950,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, North 
Carolina, $2,950,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, 
$3,790,000. 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

United States Air Force Academy, Colo- 

rado, $4,635,000. 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


McEntire Air National Guard Base, South 
Carolina, $230,000. 
Selfridge Air National Guard Base, Michi- 
gan, $2,578,000. 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY AIRLIFT COMMAND 
Rhine-Main Air Base, Germany, $9,350,000. 
PACIFIC AIR FORCES 
Kadena Air Base, Japan, $4,799,000. 
Kunsan Air Base, Korea, $6,648,000. 
Osan Air Base, Korea, $7,515,000. 
Various Locations, $2,800,000. 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, $1,120,000. 
TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 
Howard Air Force Base, Canal 
$718,000. 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCES IN EUROPE 
Germany, Various Locations, $7,847,000. 
United Kingdom, Various Locations, 
$1,518,000. 
Various Locations, $26,648,000. 
EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force instal- 
lations and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by (1) unforeseen 
security considerations, (2) new weapons de- 
velopments, (3) new and unforeseen research 
and development requirements, (4) improved 
production schedules, or (5) revisions in the 
tasks or functions assigned to a military 
installation or facility or for environmental 
considerations, if the Secretary of Defense 
determines that deferral of such construc- 
tion for inclusion in the next Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act would be incon- 
sistent with interests of national security 
and, in connection therewith, may acquire, 
construct, convert, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $20,000,000. The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, or his designee, shall 
notify the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
immediately upon reaching a final decision 
to implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sec- 
tion, including those real estate actions per- 
taining thereto. This authorization will ex- 
pire upon the date of enactment of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1980, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been notified 
pursuant to this section prior to such date. 
MINOR CONSTRUCTION 
Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
is authorized to accomplish minor construc- 
tion projects under section 2674 of title 10, 
United States Code, in the amount of 
$30,721,000. 


TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 
AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS FOR 
THE DEFENSE AGENCIES 

Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop military installations 


South Carolina, 


Zone, 
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and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in» 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, for 
defense agencies for the following acquisi- 
tion or construction: 

Defense Property Disposal Office, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, $1,353,000. 

Defense Property Disposal Office, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, $811,000. 

Defense Property Disposal Office, Keesler 
Air Force Base, Mississippi, $611,000. 

Defense Property Disposal Office, McClellan 
Air Force Base, California, $1,533,000. 

Defense Property Disposal Office, Pensa- 
cola, Florida, $558,000. 

Defense Property Disposal Office, Selfridge 
Air National Guard Base, Michigan, 
$1,497,000, 

DEFENSE MAPPING AGENCY 


Defense Mapping Agency Aerospace Cen- 
ter, St. Louis Air Force Station, Missouri, 
$1,130,000. 

DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY 


Armed Forces Radiobiology Research Insti- 
tute, Bethesda, Maryland, $6,300,000. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, 
$2,850,000. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Classified Activity, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
$9,200,000. 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE LOGISTICS AGENCY 
Defense Property Disposal Office, Nurem- 
berg, Germany, $870,000. 
INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE LOGISTICS AGENCY 


Defense Construction Supply Center, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, $529,000. 

Defense Depot, Mechanisburg, 
vania, $1,096,000. 

Defense Depot, 
$3,555,000. 

Defense Depot, Ogden, Utah, $1,573,000. 

Defense Depot, Tracy, California, $1,927,- 
000. 

Defense Fuel Support Point, Charleston, 
South Carolina, $532,000. 

Defense Fuel Support Point, 
California, $1,488,000. 

Defense Property Disposal 
Belvoir, Virginia, $755,000. 

Defense Property Disposal 
Hood, Texas, $555,000. 

Defense Property Disposal 
Lewis, Washington, $1,033,000. 

Defense Property Disposal 
Meade, Maryland, $546,000. 

Defense Property Disposal Office, Subic 
Bay, Philippines, $584,000. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE OFFICE OF 
DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS 

Nuremberg, Germany, $4,545,000. 

Pattonville Housing Area, Ludwigsburg, 
Germany, $6,415,00. 

Pioneer Kaserne, 
$6,297,000. 

Ramstein Air Base, Germany, $9,160,000. 

Zweibruecken Air Base, Germany, $7,263,- 
000. 

NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

Various Locations: For the United States 
share of the cost of multilateral programs 
for the acquisition or construction of mili- 
tary facilities and installations (including 
international military headquarters) for the 
collective defense of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Area, $120,000,000. Within thirty days 
after the end of each calendar-year quarter, 
the Secretary of Defense shall furnish to the 
Committees on Armed Services and on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and House of 


Pennsyl- 


Memphis, Tennessee, 


Norwalk, 
Office, Fort 
Office, Fort 
Office, Fort 


Office, Fort 


Hanau, Germany, 
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Representatives a description of the obliga- 
tions incurred by the United States for the 
United States share of the cost of such 
multilateral programs. 


EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties which he determines to be vital to the 
security of the United States and, in connec- 
tion therewith, may acquire, construct, con- 
vert, rehabilitate, or install permanent or 
temporary public works, including land 
acquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $10,000,000. The Secretary of Defense, or 
his designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public works undertaken 
under this section, including real estate ac- 
tions pertaining thereto. 


MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Sec, 403. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to accomplish minor construction 
projects under section 2674 of title 10, United 
States Code, in the amount of $13,044,000. 


TITLE V—MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


AUTHORIZATION TO CONSTRUCT OR ACQUIRE 
HOUSING 


Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary of Defense, 
or his designee, is authorized to construct or 
acquire sole interest in existing family 
housing units in the numbers and at the 
locations hereinafter named, but no family 
housing construction shall be commenced 
at any such location in the United States 
until the Secretary shall have consulted with 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment as to the availability of suitable pri- 
vate housing at such location. If agreement 
cannot be reached with respect to the avall- 
ability of suitable private housing at any lo- 
cation, the Secretary of Defense shall notify 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Repre<entatives, in 
writing, of such difference of opinion, and 
no contract for construction at such location 
shall be entered into for a period of thirty 
days after such notification has been given. 
This authority shall include the authority to 
acquire land, and interests in land, by gift. 
purchase, exchange of Government-owned 
land, or otherwise. 

(b) With respect to the family housing 
units authorized to be constructed by this 
section, the Secretary of Defence is author- 
ized to acquire sole interest in privately 
owned or Department of Housing and Urban 
Development held family housing units in 
lieu of constructing all or a portion of the 
family housing authorized by this section, if 
he or his designee, determines such action to 
be in the best interests of the United States, 
but any family housing units acquired under 
authority of this subsection shall not ex- 
ceed the cost limitations specified in this 
section for the project nor the limitations 
on size specified in section 2684 of title 10, 
United States Code. In no case may fami'y 
housing units be acquired under this sub- 
section through the exercise of eminent do- 
main authority, and in no case may family 
housing units other than those authorized by 
this section be acquired in lieu of construc- 
tion unless the acquisition of such units is 
hereafter specifically authorized by law. 

(c) Family housing units and mobile home 
facilities: 

National Guard Advisory Detachments, 
Alaska, three units. $137,000. 

Naval Facility, Centerville Beach, Califor- 
nia, twenty-eight units, $1,509.000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro. Califor- 
nia, two hundred sixteen units, $9,396,000. 

Fort Ord, California, five hundred sixty 
units, $24.432,000, and fifty mobile home 
spaces, $690,000. 
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Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California, one hundred units, $4,307,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia, one hundred and 
thirty-two units, $4,600,000. 

Naval Submarine Support Base, Kings Bay, 
Kingsland, Georgia, two hundred and fifty 
units, $11,505,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, fifty 
mobile home spaces, $445,000. 

Fort Polk, Louisiana, one hundred and 
sixty units, $7,300,000. 

Naval Communications Unit, 
Maine, twenty units, $1,355,000. 

Naval Air Station, Fallon, Nevada, seventy 
units, $2,820,000. 

Nuclear Power Training Unit, Ballston Spa, 
New York, one hundred units, $5,541,000. 

Defense Attaché Office, Brasilia, Brazil, 
two units, $322,000. 

Defense Installations, Cario, Egypt, twenty- 
one units, $2,950,000, to be funded by use of 
excess foreign currency when so provided in 
Department of Defense Appropriation Acts. 

Defense Attaché Office, Helsinki, Finland, 
six units, $670,000. 

Defense Attaché Office, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, two units, $170,000. 

Defense Attaché Office, Oslo, Norway, five 
units, $476,000. 

Defense Attaché Office, Manila, Philippines, 
six units, $502,000. 

Defense Attaché Office, Stockholm, Sweden, 
four units, $398,000. 

Defense Attaché Office, Kinshasa, 
four units, $350.000. 

(d) Any of the amounts specified in this 
section may, at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or his designee, be increased 
by 10 per centum, if he determines that such 
increase (1) is required for the sole purpose 
of meeting unusual variations in cost, and 
(2) could not have been reasonably antici- 
pated at the time such estimate was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. The amounts au- 
thorized include the costs of shades, screens, 
ranges, refrigerators, and all other installed 
equipment and fixtures, the cost of the fam- 
ily housing unit, design, supervision, inspec- 
tion, overhead, land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, and installation of utilities. 


IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING QUARTERS 


Sec. 502. (a) The Secretary of Defense, or 
his designee, is authorized to accomplish 
alterations, additions, expansions, or exten- 
sions, not otherwise authorized by law, to 
exceed— 

(1) for the Department of the Army, 
$13,786,000, of which $1,000,000 shall be 
available only for energy conservation proj- 
ects; 

(2) for the Department of the Navy, $10,- 
768,000, of which $1,725,000 shall be avail- 
able only for energy conservation projects; 

(3) for the Department of the Air Force, 
$31,740,000, of which $5,807,000 shall be 
available only for energy conservation proj- 
ects; and 

(4) for the Defense Mapping Agency, $86,- 
000. 

(b) Section 610(a) of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1968 (Public 
Law 90-110, 81 Stat. 305), is amended by 
striking out “$15,000” in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$20,000”. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense, or his desig- 
nee, within the amounts specified in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, is authorized to ac- 
complish repairs and improvements to exist- 
ing public quarters in amounts in excess of 
the $20,000 limitation prescribed in section 


Cutler, 


Zaire, 


610(a) of the Military Construction Author- ' 


ization Act, 1968 (Public Law 90-110, 81 Stat. 
305), as follows: 


Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, two 
hundred and sixty-four units, $2,904,000. 


Marine Barracks, Washington, District of 
Columbia, one unit, $80,000. 


Marine Corps Development and Education 
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Command, Quantico, Virginia, 
units, $1,117,400. 

Ramstein Air Base (Vogelweh-Landstuhl), 
Federal Republic of Germany, ninety-six 
units, $1,680,200. 

Ramstein Air Base, Federal Republic of 
Germany, three hundred and sixty units, 
$8,151,600. 

Rhein-Main Air Base, Federal Republic of 
Germany, four hundred and twenty-four 
units, $9,215,000. 

Vilseck, Federal Republic of Germany, eight 
substandard units, $244,500. 


LEASING OF FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 503. (a) Section 2686(c) of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to leases for 
military family housing, is amended— 

(1) by striking out $280" and “$450” in 
paragraph (1) and inserting in Meu thereof 
“$300” and “$475”, respectively; and 

(2) by striking out “$350"" and “$450” in 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$370” and “$475”, respectively. 

(b) Section 2675(d) of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to leases in foreign 
countries, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$435” and “$760” in 
the first sentence of paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$485” and “$850”, 
respectively; and 

(2) by striking out “$15,000” in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof $18,000". 

SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


Sec. 504. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, the Secretary of the 
Air Force is authorized to settle claims re- 
garding construction of public quarters at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, in 
the amount of $500,000 plus interest from 
December 6, 1977, at the rate established by 
the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to 
Public Law 92-41 (85 Stat. 97). 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other public law, the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to settle claims regarding con- 
struction of public quarters at the Naval 
Complex, South Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in the amount of $1,750,000. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 505. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1979 in a Military 
Construction Appropriation Act for use by 
the Secretary of Defense, or his designee, for 
military family housing as authorized by 
law for the following purposes: 

(1) For construction of, or acquisition of 
sole interest in, family housing, including 
demolition, authorized improvements to 
public quarters, minor construction, relo- 
cation of family housing, rental guarantee 
payments, and planning, an amount not to 
exceed $139,105,000. 

(2) For support of military family hous- 
ing, including operating expenses, leasing, 
maintenance of real property, payments of 
principal and interest on mortgage debts in- 
curred, payment to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and mortgage insurance premi- 
ums authorized under section 222 of the 
National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1715m), an 
amount not to exceed $1,562,500,000. 

HOUSING FOR NAVAL STATION, ADAK, ALASKA 


Sec. 506. Section 501(c) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1978, is 
amended by striking out “$8,500,000” in the 
item relating to the Naval Station, Adak, 
Alaska, and inserting in lieu thereof “$10,- 
500,000". 

TITLE VI—AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 
VISIONS 

WAIVER OF RESTRICTIONS 

Sec. 601. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
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529), and sections 4774 and 9774 of title 10, 
United States Code. The authority to place 
permanent or temporary improvements on 
land includes authority for surveys, admin- 
istration, overhead, planning, and supervi- 
sion incident to construction. That author- 
ity may be exercised before title to the land 
is approved under section 355 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 255), 
and even though the land is held tempo- 
rarily. The authority to acquire real estate 
or lands includes authority to make surveys 
and to acquire land and interests in land 
(including temporary use), by gift, purchase, 
exchange of Government-owned land, or 
otherwise. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec, 602. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1979 such sums as 
may be necessary for the purposes of this 
Act, but appropriations for public works 
projects authorized by titles I, II, III, IV, 
and V, shall not exceed— 

(1) for title I: inside the United States 
$487,853,000; outside the United States $228,- 
026,000; minor construction $35,365,000; for 
a total of $751,244,000. 

(2) for title II: inside the United States 
$690,885,000; outside the United States $59,- 
763,000; minor construction $39,662,000; for 
a total of $790,310,000. 

(3) for title III: inside the United States, 
$423,059,000; outside the United States, 
$68,963,000; minor construction $30,721,000; 
for a total of $522,743,000. 

(4) for title IV: a total of $217.610,000, in- 
cluding $13,044,000 for minor construction. 

(5) for title V: military family housing, 
$1,701,605,000. 

COST VARIATIONS 


Sec. 603. (a) OVERALL TITLE TOTAL LIMITA- 
TION.—Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a), (b), (c), and (g), the total 
cost of all construction and acquisition in 
each of titles I, II, III, and IV may not exceed 
the total amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated in that title. 


(b) VARIATIONS IN INSTALLATION ToTats— 
UNUSUAL VARIATIONS IN Cost.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsections (c) and (d), any of the 
amounts specified in titles I, II, III, and IV 
of this Act (other than in sections 103, 203, 
303, and 403) may, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the military department or Di- 
rector of the defense agency concerned, be 
increased by 5 percentum when inside the 
United States (other than Alaska or Hawaii), 
and by 10 per centum when outside the 
United States or in Alaska or Hawaii, if he 
determines that such increase (1) is required 
for the sole purpose of meeting unusual vari- 
ations in cost, and (2) could not have been 
reasonably anticipated at the time such esti- 
mate was submitted to the Congress. 

(c) VARIATIONS IN INSTALLATION TOTALS— 
ONLY ONE PROJECT AT AN INSTALLATION.— 
When the amount named for any construc- 
tion or acquisition in title I, II, III, or IV of 
this Act involves only one project at any mili- 
tary installation and the Secretary of the 
military department or Director of the de- 
fense agency concerned determines that the 
amount authorized must be increased by 
more than the applicable percentage pre- 
scribed in subsection (b), he may proceed 
with such construction or acquisition if the 
amount of the increase does not exceed by 
more than 25 per centum the amount named 
for such project by the Congress. 

(d) VARIATIONS IN INSTALLATION ToTALs— 
REPORTS BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.— 
When the Secretary of Defense determines 
that any amount named in title I, II, III, or 
IV of this Act must be exceeded by more 
than the percentages permitted in subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) to accomplish authorized 
construction or acquisition, the Secretary of 
the military department or Director of the 
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defense agency concerned may proceed with 
such construction or acquisition after a writ- 
ten report of the facts relating to the increase 
of such amount, including a statement of 
the reasons for such increase, has been sub- 
mitted to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and either (1) thirty days have elapsed from 
the date of submission of such report, or (2) 
both committees have indicated approval of 
such construction or acquisition. Notwith- 
standing the provisions in prior Military Con- 
struction Authorization Acts, the provisions 
of this subsection shall apply to such prior 
Acts. 

(e) Cost AND SCOPE VARIATIONS OF INDIVID- 
UAL PROJECTS; REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—NO in- 
dividual project authorized under title I, II, 
III, or IV of this Act for any specifically listed 
military installation for which the current 
working estimate is $400,000 or more may be 
placed under contract if— 

(1) the approved scope of the project is 
reduced in excess of 25 per centum; or 

(2) the current working estimate, based 
upon bids received, for the construction of 
such project exceeds by more than 25 per 
centum the amount authorized for such proj- 
ect by the Congress; 


until a written report of the facts relating 
to the reduced scope or increased cost of such 
project, including a statement of the rea- 
sons for reduction in scope or increase in 
cost, has been submitted to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and either thirty days 
have elapsed from the date of submission 
of such report, or both committees have indi- 
cated approval of such reduction in scope or 
increase in cost, as the case may be. 

(f) ANNUAL REPORT TO CoNGRESS.—The 
Secretary of Defense shall submit an annual 
report to the Congress identfying each in- 
dividual project (other than a project au- 
thorized under section 103, 203, 303, or 403) 
which has been placed under contract in the 
preceding twelve-month period and with re- 
spect to which the then current working esti- 
mate of the Department of Defense based 
upon bids received for such project exceeded 
the amount authorized by the Congress for 
that project by more than 25 per centum. 
The Secretary shall a'so include in such re- 
port each individual project with re- 
spect to which the scope was re- 
duced by more than 25 per centum 
in order to permit contract award 
within the available authorization for such 
project. Such report shall include all perti- 
nent cost information for each individual 
project, including the amount in dollars and 
percentage by which the current working 
estimate based on the contract price for the 
project exceeded the amount authorized for 
such project by the Congress. 

(g) Cost AND FLOOR AREA VARIATIONS— 
SoLAR ENnercy.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall encourage the utilization of solar en- 
ergy as a source of energy for projects au- 
thorized by this Act where utilization of solar 
energy would be practical and economically 
feasible. In order to equip any project au- 
thorized by this Act with solar heating equip- 
ment, solar cooling equipment, or both solar 
heating and solar cooling equipment, the 
Secretary of Defense may authorize increases 
in the cost limitations or floor area limita- 
tions for such project by such amounts as 
may be necessary for such purpose. Any in- 
crease under this section in the cost or floor 
area of a project authorized by this Act shall 
be in addition to any other increase in such 
cost or variation in floor area limitations au- 
thorized by this or any other Act. 

(h) Cost VARIATIONS—MINOR CONSTRUC- 
TION.—(1) The first sentence of section 2674 
(b) of title 10, United States Code, relating 
to minor construction projects, is amended 
to read as follows: “This section does not 
authorize a project costing more than $500,- 
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000, except that the cost authorized for a 
project may be increased above $500,000 by 
not more than 10 percent of the original ap- 
proved cost of such project if the Secretary 
of Defense determines— 

“(1) that such an increase is required for 
the sole purpose of meeting unusual varia- 
tions in cost. and 

“(2) that such variations in cost could not 
have been reasonably anticipated at the time 
the project was originally approved.”. 

(2) The amendment made by this subsec- 
tion shall take effect on October 1, 1978. 

CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


Sec. 604. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army; the Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; or such other department 
or Government agency as the Secretaries of 
the military departments recommend and 
the Secretary of Defense approves to assure 
the most efficient, expeditious, and cost-effec- 
tive accomplishment of the construction 
herein authorized. The Secretaries of the 
military departments shall report annually 
to the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives a breakdown 
of the dollar value of construction contracts 
completed by each of the several construc- 
tion agencies selected together with the 
design, construction supervision, and over- 
head fees charged by each of the several 
agents in the execution of the assigned 
construction. Further, such contracts (ex- 
cept architect and engineering contracts 
which, unless specifically authorized by the 
Congress shall continue to be awarded in 
accordance with presently established proce- 
dures, customs, and practice) shall be 
awarded, insofar as practicable, on a com- 
petitive basis to the lowest responsible bid- 
der, if the national security will not be im- 
paired and the award is consistent with 
chapter 137 of title 10, United States Code. 
The Secretaries of the military departments 
shall report annually to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to all contracts 
awarded on other than a competitive basis 
to the lowest responsible bidder. Such reports 
shall also show, in the case of the ten archi- 
tect-engineering firms which, in terms of 
total dollars, were awarded the most busi- 
ness; the names of such firms; the total 
number of separate contracts awarded each 
firm; and the total amount paid or to be 
paid in the case of each such action under 
@ll such contracts awarded such firm. 


REPEAL OF PRIOR AUTHORIZATIONS; EXCEPTIONS 


Sec. 605. (a) As of October 1, 1979, all au- 
thorizations for military public works, in- 
cluding family housing. to be accomplished 
by the Secretary of a military department in 
connection with the establishment or devel- 
opment of installations and facilities, and all 
authorizations for appropriations therefor, 
that are contained in titles I, II, III, IV, and 
V of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1978 (Public Law 95-82; 91 Stat. 
358), and all such authorizations contained 
in Acts approved before August 1, 1977, and 
not superseded or otherwise modified by a 
later authorization are repealed except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions and 

(2) authorizations for public works proj- 
ects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts, 
land acquisition, or payments to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, in whole or in 
part, before October 1, 1979, and authoriza- 
tions for appropriations therefor. 

(b) Notwithstanding the repeal provisions 
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of subsection (a) of this section and section 
605 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1978 (Public Law 95-82; 91 Stat. 
358), authorizations for the following items 
shall remain in effect until October 1, 1980: 

(1) Medical Facility construction in the 
amount of $2,014,000 at Fort Drum, New 
York, authorized in section 101 of the Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1977 
(Public Law 94-431; 90 Stat. 1349). 

(2) Barracks Building construction in the 
amount of $5,100,000 at Fort Drum, New 
York, authorized in section 101 of the Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1977 
(Public Law 94-431; 90 Stat. 1349). 

(3) Effluent Land Irrigation System con- 
struction in the amount of $6,933,000 at Fort 
Ord, California, authorized in section 101 
of the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1977 (Public Law 94-431; 90 Stat. 1349). 

(4) Sulphuric Acid Regenerator construc- 
tion in the amount of $15,238,000 at the Sun- 
flower Army Ammunition Plant, Kansas, au- 
thorized in section 101 of the Military Con- 
struction Authcrization Act, 1977 (Public 
Law 94-431; 90 Stat. 1350). 

(5) Cold Storage Warehouse construction 
in the amount of $1,215,000 at Fort Dix, New 
Jersey, authorized in section 101 of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1973 (Public Law 92-545; 86 Stat. 1135) and 
extended in section 605(3)(B) of the Mill- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1975 
(Public Law 93-552; 88 Stat. 1762), and in 
section 605(b)(2) of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, 1977 (Public Law 94- 
431; 90 Stat. 1363). 

(6) Solid Waste System construction in the 
amount of $300,000 at the Naval Submarine 
Base, New London. Connecticut. authorized 
in section 201 of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1977 (Public Law 94-431; 
90 Stat. 1352). 

(7) Naval Historical Center construction in 
the amount of $1,300,000 at Headquarters, 
Naval District of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, authorized in section 201 of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1977 (Public Law 94-431; 90 Stat. 1352). 


UNIT COST LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 606. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, III, and IV of this Act shall 
be deemed to authorize any building con- 
struction projects inside the United States 
in excess of a unit cost to be determined in 
proportion to the appropriate area construc- 
tion cost index, based on the following unit 
cost limitaticns where the area construc- 
tion index is 1.0: 

(1) $45 per square foot for permanent bar- 
racks; or 

(2) $48 per square foot for bachelor officer 
quarters; 
unless the Secretary of Defense, or his desig- 
nee, determines that, because of special cir- 
cumstances, application to such project of 
the limitations on unit cost contained in this 
section is impracticable. Notwithstanding 
the limitations contained in prior Military 
Construction Authorization Acts on unit 
costs, the limitations on such costs con- 
tained in this section shall apply to all 
prior authorizations for such construction 
not heretofore repealed and for which con- 
struction contracts have not been awarded 
by the date of enactment of this Act. 

TITLE Vt'—GUARD AND RESERVE 
FORCES FACILITIES 
AUTHORIZATION FOR FACILITIES 

Sec. 701. Subject to chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, the Secretary of De- 
fense may establish or develop additional 
facilities for the Guard and Reserve Forces, 
including the acquisition of land therefor, 
but the cost of such facilities shall not ex- 
ceed the following amounts: 

(1) For the Department of the Army— 

(A) for the Army National Guard of the 
United States, $47,300,000; and 
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(B) for the Army Reserve, $27,400,000. 

(2) For the Department of the Navy, for 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, $19,- 
350,000. 

(3) For the Department of the Air Force— 

(A) for the Air National Guard of the 
United States, $39,350,000; and 

(B) for the Air Force Reserve, $11,400,000. 

WAIVER OF CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS 


Sec, 702. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 529), and sections 4774 and 9774 
of title 10, United States Code. The authority 
to place permanent or temporary improve- 
ments on land includes authority for surveys, 
administration, overhead, planning, and 
supervision incident to construction. That 
authority may be exercised before title to the 
land is approved under section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 255), 
and even though the land is held temporarily. 
The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land and interests in land (including 
temporary use), by gift, purchase, exchange 
of Government-owned land, or otherwise. 

TITLE VIII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
ADVANCE REPORTS TO CONGRESS OF CERTAIN 

ADVANCE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 

DESIGN COSTS 

Sec. 801. Section 612 of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1967 (31 U.S.C. 
723a), relating to advance planning and 


design projects, is amended by striking out 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“$225,000” 
“$250,000”. 
TRANSMISSION OF ANNUAL MILITARY CONSTRUC- 

TION AUTHORIZATION REQUEST TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 802. (a)(1) Chapter 131 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 
“$ 2212. Transmission of annual military 

construction authorization request 

“The Secretary of Defense shall transmit 
to the Congress the annual request for mili- 
tary construction authorization for a fiscal 
year during the first ten days after the Presi- 
dent transmits to the Congress the Budget 
for such fiscal year pursuant to section 201 
of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U.S.C. 11)”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 131 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“2212. Transmission of annual military con- 
struction authorization request.”’. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to fiscal year 1980 
and each fiscal year thereafter. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SOURCES OF ENERGY ON MILI- 
TARY LANDS 

Sec. 803. (a) The Secretary of each mili- 
tary department may develop for the use or 
benefit of the Department of Defense any 
geothermal energy resource within lands 
under his jurisdiction other than public 
lands administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

(b) (1) If the Secretary of a military de- 
partment determines that it is in the inter- 
est of the Government to do so, he may 
contract, for a period not to exceed thirty 
years, for the provision and operation of 
energy production facilities on real prop- 
erty under his jurisdiction and for the pur- 
chase of energy produced from such facil- 
ities, except that no such contract may be 
made for the development of energy resources 
derived from nuclear or fossil fuel sources. 

(2) Any contract under paragraph (1) may 
be made only— 

(A) after the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense of the proposed contract; and 
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(B) after the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives have been notified of the terms of the 
proposed contract, including the dollar value 
of such contract and the amount of energy 
to be delivered to the Government under 
such contract. 

(c) This section shall take effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1978. 


REQUIREMENT FOR USE OF SOLAR ENERGY SYS- 
TEMS 


Sec. 804. (a) Effective ninety days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Defense shall require that 25 
per centum, based on the estimated dollar 
value of the construction cost, of all new 
facilities except family housing that are 
placed under design shall include solar en- 
ergy systems to the extent that engineering 
analyses demonstrate is cost effective. 

(b) Effective on the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall 
require that all family housing authorized 
for construction shall include solar energy 
systems to the extent that engineering ana- 
lyses demonstrate is cost effective. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, a solar 
energy system shall be considered to be cost 
effective if the original investment cost dif- 
ferential can be recovered over the expected 
life of the facility. 


BASE CLOSURE AND REALINEMENT AMENDMENT 


Sec. 805. Clause (B) of paragraph (1) of 
section 2687(d) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “five hun- 
dred" and inserting in lieu thereof “three 
hundred”. 


REAL ESTATE, PEASE AIR FORCE BASE 


Sec. 806. No official acting on behalf of the 
Department of Defense or any of the mili- 
tary departments shall purchase, or directly 
or indirectly negotiate for the purchase of, 
any of the land contiguous to the existing 
boundaries of Pease Air Force Base, New 
Hampshire, without the express authoriza- 
tion of the Congress. 


LAND CONVEYANCE, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Sec. 807. (a) The Secretary of the Navy 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized to convey to 
Plough, Inc., a Delaware corporation with 
principal offices in the city of Memphis, 
Tennessee, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the land and im- 
provements which comprise the Marine 
Corps Reserve Center, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Such conveyance shall be made subject to 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
considers appropriate, but may not be made 
until a replacement facility for such Reserve 
Center is available in accordance with sub- 
section (b). 

(b) (1) In consideration for such convey- 
ance by the Secretary under subsection (a), 
Plough Inc.— 

(A) shall make available to the Secretary 
funds for the purchase of land and the pur- 
chase or making of improvements on such 
land which are acceptable to the Secretary as 
& replacement facility for such Marine Corps 
Reserve Center; or 

(B) shall convey to the United States un- 
encumbered fee simple title to land in the 
area of Memphis, Tennessee, which con- 
tains improvements acceptable to the Sec- 
retary as a replacement facility for such 
Marine Corps Reserve Center. 

(2) In addition, Plough Inc., as a further 
condition of the conveyance under subsec- 
tion (a), shall pay to the Secretary the cost 
of the relocation of the such Marine Corps 
Reserve Center from the facility on the land 
conveyed by the Secretary under subsection 
(a) to the facility on the land acquired by 
the Secretary under this subsection. 

(c) The replacement facility to be provided 
under subsection (b) shall be designed to 
meet the current and foreseeable future re- 
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quirements of the Marine Corps Reserve in 
and around Memphis, Tennessee, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

(d) Funds made available under subsection 
(b) (1) and (2), and land conveyed under 
subsection (b)(1) shall be subject to terms 
and conditions which shall be agreed upon 
by the Secretary and Plough Inc. and which 
the Secretary considers to be in the public 
interest. If the cost of the replacement fa- 
cility is less than the replacement cost or 
fair market value, whichever is greater of 
the existing facility of such Marine Corps 
Reserve Center, Plough Inc. shall pay the 
amount of the difference between such costs 
to the United States, and such amount shall 
be deposited in the Treasury as miscella- 
neous receipts. 

(e) The exact acreage and legal description 
of any land conveyed under this section shall 
be determined by surveys which are satis- 
factory to the Secretary. 

(f) The Secretary is authorized to accept 
any land conveyed, or any funds made avail- 
able, to the United States under subsection 
(b), and any such land shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary and any such funds 
may be obligated and disbursed by the Sec- 
retary. The authority under this section to 
place improvements on land (including site 
preparation) may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes (40 U.S.C. 255). 

LAND CONVEYANCE, NICEVILLE, FLORIDA 

Sec. 808. (a) Subiect to subsection (b), the 
Secretary of the Air Force (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the “Secretary”) 
is authorized to convey to the city of Nice- 
ville, Florida (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the “City”) all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to the 
land described in subsection (c). 

(b) (1) The conveyance authorized in sub- 
section (a) shall be made only if not later 
than one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the City— 

(A) conveys land to the United States 
which has a fair market value which is not 
less than the fair market value of the land 
authorized to be conveyed in subsection (a); 

(B) pays the United States an amount of 
money equal to such fair market value; or 

(C) conveys land and pays an amount of 
money to the United States which in total 
equals an amount which is not less than such 
fair market value. 

(2) If such land is used for any purpose 
other than a cemetery which is operated on 
a nonprofit basis, title to such land shall 
revert to the United States. 

(3) The Secretary shall include in any in- 
strument making such conveyance terms 
which will carry out the provisions of para- 
graph (2). 

(c) The land referred to in subsection (a) 
is a portion of Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, 
containing 48.59 acres, more or less. 

(d) The exact acreage and legal description 
of any land conveyed under this section shall 
be determined by surveys which are satis- 
factory to the Secretary. 

LAND CONVEYANCE, OKALOOSA COUNTY, FLORIDA 

Sec. 809. (a) Subject to subsection (b), 
the Secretary of the Air Force (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as the “Secretary”) 
is authorized to convey to the Air Force En- 
listed Men’s Widows and Dependents Home 
Foundation, Incorporated (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the “Founda- 
tion”), of Washington, District of Columbia, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the land described in sub- 
section (c). Such conveyance shall be made 
subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary considers appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

(b)(1) In consideration for such con- 
veyance made by the Secretary under sub- 
section (a), the Foundation shall— 
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(A) convey land to the United States 
which has a fair market value which is not 
less than the fair market value of the land 
authorized to be conveyed in subsection (a); 

(B) pay the United States an amount of 
money equal to such fair market value; or 

(C) convey land and pay an amount of 
money to the United States which in total 
equals an amount which is not less than 
such fair market value. 

(2) If the land conveyed under subsection 
(a) is not used as a permanent location for 
facilities of the Foundation before the end 
of the ten-year period beginning on the date 
on which such land is conveyed, title to such 
land shall revert to the United States. 

(3) If such reversion occurs, the Secretary 
shall pay to the Foundation an amount of 
money equal to 50 per centum of the fair 
market value of the land reverting to the 
United States. Such fair market value shall 
be determined as of the date on which such 
land was conveyed to the Foundation by the 
Secretary. 

(4) No construction shall be started on 
such land until plans for such construction 
are approved by the Secretary. 

(5) Notwithstanding sections 2733 of title 
10, United States Code, sections 1346 and 
2572 of title 28, United States Code, and sec- 
tion 715 of title 32, United States Code, the 
United States shall not be liable to the 
Foundation for any damage to, or diminu- 
tion in value of, the land conveyed pursu- 
ant to this section or improvements there- 
on, if such damage or diminution of value 
is caused by any activity of the United States 
at Eglin Air Force Base, 

(c) The land referred to in subsection (a) 
is a portion of Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, 
composed of two parcels containinog a total 
of seventy-nine acres, 

(d) The exact acreage and legal descrip- 
tion of any land conveyed under this sec- 
tion shall be determined by surveys which 
are satisfactory to the Secretary. 


LAND CONVEYANCE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sec. 810. (a) Subject to subsection (b), the 
Secretary of the Army (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the Secretary”) is au- 
thorized to convey to the Central-Wyandotte 
Development Corp. (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the “Corporation”) of 
Kansas City, Missouri, subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary considers ap- 
propriate, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the following lots, 
including all improvements on such lots, lo- 
cated in block 4, J. H. McGee's Addition, 
Kansas City, Jackson County, Missouri: 

(1) The south 37! feet of lot 47. 

(2) Lot 48. 

(3) The north 17.34 feet of lot 49. 

(b)(1) In consideration for such convey- 
ance by the Secretary under subsection (a), 
the Corporation shall convey to the United 
States unencumbered fee simple title to the 
following lots located in block 4, J. H. Mc- 
Gee's Addition, Kansas City, Jackson County, 
Missouri: 

(A) The south 4.84 feet of lot 50. 

(B) Lots 51 and 52. 

(2) The Corporation shall make improve- 
ments on such lots in accordance with re- 
quirements of, and subject to the approval 
of, the Secretary. 

(c) If the combined fair market value of 
the lots to be conveyed to the United States 
by the Corporation and the improvements 
made on such lots by the Corporation (and 
approved by the Secretary) is less than the 
fair market value of the lots conveyed by the 
Secretary to the Corporation, the Corporation 
shall pay the amount of the difference in such 
fair market values to the Secretary, and such 
amount shall be deposited in the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

(d) The cost of any survey necessary to 
complete any conveyance under this section 
shall be paid by the Corporation. 
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(e) The Secretary is authorized to accept 
any land conveyed to the United States under 
subsection (b), and any such land shall be 
administered by the Secretary. 


LAND CONVEYANCE, LOGAN, UTAH 


Sec. 811. (a) Subject to subsection (b), 
the Secretary of the Army (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the “Secretary") 
is authorized to convey to Utah State Univer- 
sity (hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “University”), an agency of the State of 
Utah, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to improvements lo- 
cated on land which is leased from the Uni- 
versity by the United States and which is 
located on the campus of the University in 
Logan, Cache County, Utah. 

(b) (1) In consideration for such convey- 
ance by the Secretary under subsection (a), 
the University shall— 

(A) make improvements, for use as a 
United States Army Reserve Center, on land 
owned by the University at Eighteenth North 
Street and Second East Street, North Logan, 
Cache County, Utah; and 

(B) lease to the Secretary, for a period of 
ninety-nine years and at a nominal amount 
of rent, the land upon which such improve- 
ments are made. 

(2) Such improvements shall be made in 
accordance with requirements of, and subject 
to the approval of, the Secretary, except that 
the value of such improvements shall not be 
less than the fair market value of the exist- 
ing United States Army Reserve Center on 
the land described in subsection (a). 

(3) Funds for such improvements shall be 
provided as follows: 

(A) The University shall contribute not 
less than $210,000. 

(B) The United States shall contribute all 
additional funds needed to complete such 
improvements, not to exceed $501,756, from 
funds available without fiscal year limita- 
tion from the military construction appro- 
priation for the Army Reserve for fiscal year 
1978. 


LAND CONVEYANCE, HAWAII 


Sec. 812. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to convey to the State of Ha- 
wall, subject to the terms and conditions 
stated in this section and to such other 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Navy considers to be in the public interest, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to certain land, with improve- 
ments thereon, referred to as the Navy Drum 
Storage Area and as described in subsec- 
tion (c). 

(b) In consideration for the conveyance 
by the United States of the property de- 
scribed in subsection (c), the State of Ha- 
wail shall pay to the United States an 
amount which is the greater of (1) the total 
cost of a replacement facility for the im- 
provements on such property, or (2) the fair 
market value of the property to be conveyed, 
as determined by the Secretary of the Navy. 
The money so paid shall be available for 
site preparation and construction by the 
Navy of new storage facilities to replace the 
Navy Drum Storage Facilities (Ewa Junc- 
tion), and the Secretary is authorized to ac- 
cept, hold, obligate, and disburse such 
money to accomplish such replacement. 

(c) The land authorized to be conveyed to 
the State of Hawaii by subsection (a) is an 
area of land referred to as the Navy Drum 
Storage Area and comprising approximately 
43.813 acres, including an area designated 
as the “public works center” and the “naval 
supply center”, together with improvements 
thereon, as generally depicted on the Real 
Estate Summary Map, Ewa Junction, Oahu, 
Hawaii, Department of the Navy (revised 
December 4, 1975). The exact description 
and acreage of the land to be conveyed shall 
be determined by a survey as mutually 
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agreed upon between the State of Hawaii 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 


EFFECTIVE DATE FOR CONVEYANCES 


Sec. 813. Sections 807 through 812 shall 
take effect on Cctober 1, 1978. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Lucien N. NEDZI, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
CHARLES H. WILSON, 
JACK BRINKLEY, 
MENDEL J. DavIs, 
ABRAHAM KAZEN, Jr., 
ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT, 
G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST, 
Bos WILSON, 
ROBIN L. BEARD, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
GARY HART, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Howard W. CANNON, 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr., 
Sam NUNN, 
PAuL G. HATFIELD, 
STROM THURMOND, 
JOHN TOWER, 
WILLIAM L. SCOTT, 
Dewey F. BARTLETT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12602) to authorize certain construction at 
military installations for fiscal year 1979, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
joint statement to the House and the Sen- 
ate in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the managers and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed 
to in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes made 
necessary by agreements reached by the con- 
ferees, and minor drafting and clarifying 
changes. 

COMPARISON OF HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS 


As passed by the House, H.R. 12602, pro- 
vided $4,169,444,000 in new authorization, 

The bill as amended by the Senate pro- 
vided $3,998,432,000 in new authorization. 


SUMMARY OF RESOLUTION OF DIFFERENCE 

As a result of the conference between the 
House and Senate on the differences in H.R, 
12602, the conferees agreed to a new adjusted 
authorization for military construction for 
fiscal year 1979 in the amount of $4,128,- 
312,000. 

The Deparftment of Defense and the re- 
spective military departments had requested 
a total of $4,247,809,000 for new construc- 
tion authorization for fiscal year 1979. The 
action of the conferees therefore decreases 
the Department's request by $119,497,000 in 
new authorization. 

Total authorization granted, fiscal year 1979 
Title I (Army): 

Inside the United States_... $487, 853, 000 

Outside the United States... 228, 026, 000 

Minor Construction 35, 365, 000 


Subtotal 751, 244, 000 
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Title II (Navy): 
Inside the United States____ 
Outside the United States... 
Minor Construction 


690, 885, 000 
59, 763, 000 
39, 662, 000 

Subtotal 790, 310, OCO 

Title ITI (Air Force) : 

Inside the United States__._ 
Outside the United States... 
Minor Construction 


423, 059, 000 
68, 963, 000 
30, 721, 000 

Subtotal 522, 743, 000 


Title IV (Defense Agencies)... 204. 566, 000 
Minor Construction 13, 044, 000 


Subtotal 


217, 610, 000 


Title V (Military Family Hous- 
1, 701, 605, 000 
Title VII (Reserve Forces Fa- 
cilities) : 
Army National Guard 
Army Reserve 
Naval and Marine Corps Re- 


47, 300, 000 
27, 400, 000 


19, 350, 000 
39, 350, 000 
11, 400, 000 


Subtotal 144, 800, 000 


Total granted by Titles I, 
II, III, IV, and VII-_-_-__4, 128, 312, 000 


GENERAL TOPICS 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Construction 


The major difference between the House 
bill and the Senate amendment was the 
issue of construction in support of the U.S. 
forces committed to NATO. While the House 
had supported most of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s request for construction in Europe, 
the report on the House bill contained 
strong, directive language to pursue funding 
sources other than unilateral U.S. appro- 
priations. The Senate, on the other hand, 
substantially reduced the request for con- 
struction in Europe by applying the prin- 
ciple that “NATO construction requirements 
should be provided through NATO resources 
within NATO-established priorities in ac- 
cordance with NATO-established Criteria.” 

The conferees agree that to the extent 
possible construction requirements in sup- 
port of the NATO operational mission and 
readiness objectives should be common- 
funded by the alliance. Therefore, except in 
rare, unusual situations where full and con- 
vincing justification can be supplied, future 
construction requirements in NATO “for the 
training of international forces in peacetime 
and for their operational use in wartime” 
(quotation from NATO Facts and Pigures, 
NATO Information Service, January 1976, 
page 150) shall be funded through the NATO 
Infrastructure program. 

However, the conferees also agree that the 
strict application of this criteria to this fis- 
cal year 1979 bill may result in unacceptable 
delay to selected, readiness-related projects 
and accordingly, to provide an orderly tran- 
sition, a few such projects have been in- 
cluded in the conference report. In the fu- 
ture such projects will be considered only 
for U.S. unilateral funding (prefinancing) 
on an exception basis and only with the 
understanding that prior to the start of con- 
struction there must be alliance agreement 
on recoupment within a reasonable period 
of time. 

Base realignment 

The Senate authorized on a contingent 
basis projects totaling approximately $40 
million at eleven installations that have 
been identified as base closure or realign- 
ment candidates. The House bill did not 
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contain such authorization. After careful 
examination, the conferees agreed to provide 
contingent authorization for the projects 
except for a bachelor enlisted quarters at 
Parris Island Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
South Carolina. Therefore, after the final 
realignment decisions are announced, the 
projects must be revalidated and the appro- 
priate Committees of Congres advised of the 
revalidation before any funds are obligated. 

In addition, the conferees adopted a pro- 
vision contained in the Senate amendment 
that extends base realignment procedures 
contained in 10 USC 2687 to cover military 
installations with 300 authorized civilian 
personnel as compared to the present thres- 
hold of 500 authorized civilian personnel. 

Energy 

The conferees adopted a provision con- 
tained in the Senate amendment that re- 
quires the incorporation of optimum solar 
systems in all new military family housing 
and in 25 percent of all new facilities placed 
under design. Such systems will be incorpo- 
rated if they are cost effective; that is, if 
their cost differential when compared to con- 
ventional systems can be amortized over the 
expected life of the facility. In agreeing to 
this provision the conferees expect the De- 
partment of Defense to proceed with the 
in-depth study called for by the House 
Armed Services Committee on the progress 
and prospects for the cooperative solar energy 
demonstration programs embarked upon 
three years ago by the Defense Department 
and the Energy Research and Development 
Agency which has now become a part of the 
Department of Energy. 

To encourage geothermal energy resource 
utilization, the conferees agreed to modified 
language of a Senate provision authorizing 
the development of such energy production 
facilities on lands under military jurisdic- 
tion. This authorization does not apply to 
public lands administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior. Specifically, the authorization 
provides for long term contracts up to 30 
years, subject to contract approval by the 
Secretary of Defense and advance notification 
to the Armed Services Committees of both 
Houses of the terms of the proposed contract, 
including dollar value and the amount of 
energy to be delivered to the government 
unde“ such contract. 

Miscellaneous report requirements 

In their respective reports on the bill, both 
the Senate and the House Armed Services 
Committees included items of “special em- 
phasis.” The conferees hereby endorse the 
language on items of “special emphasis” 
found in both reports and, unless some 
medification to that language is contained 
in this joint statement of managers, the po- 
sitions and requirements contained under 
items of “special emphasis" in both Senate 
and House reports on the Fiscal Year 1979 
Military Construction Authorization bills are 
concurred in by the conferees. 

Minor construction 

The House bill contained separate author- 
izations for minor construction projects in 
Title VI. The Senate version included such 
authorizations in the respective titles for the 
military departments and Department of 
Defense. In order to provide a comprehensive 
picture of total military construction au- 
thorization for the services and defense agen- 
cies the conferees agreed to include minor 
construction authorizations in the individual 
titles. 

Title I—Army 

The House approved new construction au- 
thorization in the amount of $762,881,000, 
including $31,390,000 in minor construction 
for the Department of the Army. The Senate 
approved new construction authorization for 
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the Army in the amount of $632,781,000, in- 
cluding $35,079,000 in minor construction. 
The conferees agreed to a new total for Title 
Iin the amount of $751,244,000, which is $11,- 
637,000 below the House figure and $118,- 
463,000 above the Senate figure. Among the 
major items considered in conference and 
acted upon by the conferees were the follow- 
ing: 
European construction 

At issue was the $152,856,000 authoriza- 
tion for European construction projects in- 
cluded in the House bill but not contained in 
the Senate amendment. In concert with the 
overall policy framework established by the 
conferees covering construction related to 
the United States role in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), a compromise 
was reached after thorough discussion to au- 
thorize $109,442,000 for the most critical and 
time-sensitive projects. These projects in- 
clude POMCUS (Pre-positioned Overseas Ma- 
terial Configured to Unit Sets) mobilization 
storage facilities, $56,922,000; ammunition 
storage facilities, $50,781,000; and a CH-47 
helicopter flight simulator facility $1,739,000. 

Watervliet Arsenal, New York 

The House bill authorized $27,021,000 for 
facilities modernization at Watervliet Ar- 
senal. The Senate version contained $2,000,000 
in authorization. Of concern to the Senate 
conferees was the possible underestimation 
of cost of the project. The conferees agreed 
to the House figure. In doing so, notice is 
served that the Department of the Army is 
expected to keep costs within the amount 
authorized. 

Energy conversion 

The House bill included $6,810,000 for nat- 
ural gas to fuel oil boiler conversion projects 
at three installations, Fort Campbell, Ken- 
tucky; Fort Riley, Kansas; and Fort Sill, 


Oklahoma. After it was determined that 
major studies were underway for the pos- 
sible development of new total energy sys- 
tems at these locations, the conferees agreed 
to defer the projects. In doing so, however, 


the conferees expect the Department of the 
Army to expedite the studies so that unnec- 
essary delay Is avoided with energy conserva- 
tion efforts. 

Title II—Navy 


The House approved $811,495,000, includ- 
ing $39,622,000 in minor construction, in 
new construction authorization for the De- 
partment of the Navy. The Senate approved 
$753,32¢,000, including $39,367,000 in minor 
construction. The conferees agreed to a new 
total in the amount of $790,310,000. This 
amount is $21,185,000 below the House figure 
and $36,986,000 above the Senate figure. 

Among the major items considered in the 
conference were the following: 

Orote Point Ammunition Wharf, Guam 


The House bill authorized $43,000,000 for 
a new ammunition wharf complex at Guam. 
In addition to the fact that the present facil- 
ity is inadequate, since it has been operating 
under a safety waiver since 1966, the House 
conferees expressed concern over the United 
States’ long range facility requirements in 
the Pacific area. The Senate amendment did 
not include authorization of the project. 
The Senate conferees acknowledged the need 
for a replacement facility but expressed con- 
cern about how much of the project could 
be put under contract in fiscal year 1979. 
After thorough discussion the conferees 
agreed to authorize $21,400,000 as the first 
increment for the facility. This authoriza- 
tion will support dredging, site and road 
work and breakwater material preparation. 

Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard Cafeteria, 

Hawaii 

The House bill included $590,000 author- 
ization for a cafeteria at the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Shipyard. The Senate denied au- 
thorization suggesting the use of nonappro- 
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priated funds. House conferees argued that 
nonappropriated funds were inappropriate 
since the cafeteria is primarily for civilian 
shipyard workers. In accepting the House 
position the conferees agreed the Depart- 
ment of the Navy should explore lease ar- 
rangements that could recoup the appro- 
priated funds used to build the facility. 


Keflavik Naval Station, Iceland 


In its bill, the House provided $4,230,000 
in authorization for airfield lighting im- 
provement work. The Senate reduced the au- 
thorization to $2,670,000, recommending that 
the Icelandic government finance the re- 
maining 40 percent since it also uses the 
airfield. After full consideration, and in view 
of the importance of Iceland to the NATO 
theater, it was determined that it was in the 
long term national security interests of the 
United States to provide full authorization. 


Title III—Air Force 


The House approved $602,558,000, includ- 
ing $30,721,000 in minor construction, in 
new construction authorization for the De- 
partment of the Air Force. The Senate ap- 
proved $477,027,000, including $30,703,000 for 
minor construction authorization. 

The conferees agreed to a new total in the 
amount of $522,743,000 which is $79,815,000 
below the House figure and $45,716,000 above 
the Senate figure. 

Among the major items resolved in confer- 
ence were: 


European construction 


The House bill contained $132,354,000 in 
authorization for Air Force projects in the 
NATO area that was not included in the 
Senate amendment. Following extended dis- 
cussion, the conferees agreed to authorize 
$33,163,000 for selected high priority op- 
erational projects. These items include air- 
craft shelters to be located in Germany, $19,- 
131,000; cOmmunications upgrade facilities, 
$8,555,000; tactical control improvements, 
$3,975,000; air combat training suport fa- 
cilities, $985,000; and aircraft instrument 
landing modernization, $516,000. 

With respect to chemical warfare protec- 
tive facilities, it was agreed that the Defense 
Department undertake a study of the re- 
quirements for and feasibility of construct- 
ing such facilities for all United States mili- 
tary personnel stationed in NATO. 

The study should be submitted to the 
Committees on Armed Services of both 
Houses by December 1, 1978. The study 
should include the overall requirements of 
such construction, the feasibility of the pro- 
gram, the total cost involved, the timetable 
for completing the program, the prospects 
for funding the program through the NATO 
infrastructure program cr other common- 
funding approaches, and the expected pro- 
tection afforded by such a program. 


Air Force Museum Addition, Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Ohio 

In its bill the House authorized $4,660,000 
for an addition to the Air Force Museum. 
The House Armed Services Committee in its 
report stipulated that this is one-time sup- 
port effort and it would not consider any 
future request for military construction 
funds to expand or improve the museum be- 
yond this addition. The Senate did not pro- 
vide authorization for the project. 

The conferees agreed to defer project au- 
thorization for this year with the under- 
standing that the Air Force Museum Foun- 
dation should use this time to make every 
effort to raise private funds for the addition 
and explore the feasibility of charging ad- 
mission fees in order to put the museum on 
a self-sustaining basis. 


NCO Open Mess, Rhein-Main Air Force Base, 
Germany 

The House bill contained $3,570,000 in au- 

thorization for a new non-commissioned of- 
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ficer open mess at Rhein-Main Air Force 
Base. The Senate version did not provide 
authorization. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $2,800,- 
000 for the project. In view of the destruc- 
tion by fire of the officer's club at the same 
location, the conferees believe this extraor- 
dinary situation lends itself to authorizing 
the use of appropriated funds for the NCO 
open mess to achieve savings through the 
sharing of common kitchen-administrative 
space with the officer's club replacement. 

The conferees emphasized that this is a 
one-time exception to the policy that clubs 
should be funded from profits generated by 
the club system. 


Title IV—Defense Agencies 


The House approved $167,610,000 in new 
construction authorization for the Defense 
Agencies, including $13,044,000 for minor 
construction. The Senate approved $266,900,- 
000, including $13,384,000 for minor con- 
struction. 

The conferees agreed to a new total of 
$217,610,000, which is $50,000,000 above the 
House figure and $49,290,000 below the Sen- 
ate figure. 

The major item resolved by the conference 
in this title was the authorization level for 
the NATO infrastructure program. The 
House bill authorized $70,000,000. The Sen- 
ate version provided $150,000,000 in author- 
ization. 

Consistent with the position that to the 
extent possible construction in support of 
NATO operational mission and readiness ob- 
jectives should be common-funded by the 
alliance the conferees agreed to an author- 
ization figure of $120,000,000. It is the con- 
ferees’ view that this authorization repre- 
sents on the part of the United States a com- 
mitment to the alliance to increase the U.S. 
contribution for the next five-year program 
to undertake, on a cost-shared basis, the 
large backlog in Infrastructure requirements. 

Title V—Military family housing 

The House approved $1,690,100,000 for con- 
struction, operation, maintenance and debt 
payment for military family housing. The 
Senate approved $1,713,600,000. 

The conference agreed to a new total in 
the amount of $1,701,605,000, which is $11,- 
505,000 above the House figure and $11,995,- 
000 below the Senate figure. 

The major issue resolved was housing for 
Kings Bay, Kingsland, Georgia, the selected 
site of the fleet ballistic missile submarine 
tender to be relocated from Naval Station, 
Rota, Spain. The House authorized 250 units 
of housing to be funded from fiscal year 
1978 Naval complex, Bremerton, Washing- 
ton, housing project. 

The Senate provided authorization of 400 
units at $18,500,000. 

Following a review of the project’s history, 
the conferees agreed to authorize 250 units 
at $11,505,000 in new authorization. 


Improvements to existing quarters, Marine 
Barracks, Washington, D.C. 


The House authorization included $92,000 
to upgrade the electrical system and related 
work for the Marine Corps Commandant's 
quarters. The Senate denied authorization 
because it considered the cost excessive. The 
conferees, after a review of cost estimates, 
agreed to new authorization for the work of 
$80,000. 

Title VI—Authorization of appropriations 
and administrative provisions 

This title was modified to include only 
those provisions that are contained on a re- 
curring basis in the annual military construc- 
tion bill. Included are the authorizations for 
cppropriations, the cost variation provisions 
that have been consolidated, the extension of 
certain project authorizations and reporting 
requirements to the Congress on all design 
contracts in excess of $250,000. 
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Title ViI—Guard and Reserve Forces 
facilities 

In its bill the House provided lump sum 
authorization of $134,800,000 for the Reserve 
and Guard construction program. The Sen- 
ate, concerned with the backlog of construc- 
tion requirements, authorized $154,800,000. 

In light of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s requested study of the problem, the 
conferees agreed to an adjusted figure of 
$144,800,000. 

Title VilI—General provisions 

The bill was reorganized to include a new 
Title VIII which contains non-recurring gen- 
eral provisions. In this instance, six land con- 
veyances have been authorized. 

In addition, the conferees agreed to the 
House provision requiring the Secretary of 
Defense to transmit the military construc- 
tion legislative request to the Congress 
within 10 days after the President transmits 
the annual budget request. 

LUCIEN N. NEDZI, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
CHARLES H. WILSON, 
JACK BRINKLEY, 
MENDEL J. Davis, 
ABRAHAM KAZEN, Jr., 
ANTONIO Borsa WON Pat, 
G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST, 
Bos WILSON, 
ROBIN L. BEARD, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
Gary HART, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Howard W. CANNON, 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr., 
Sam NUNN, 
PAUL G. HATFIELD, 
STROM THURMOND, 
JOHN TOWER, 
WILLIAM L. SCOTT, 
DEWEY F. BARTLETT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 11445, AMENDING SMALL 
BUSINESS ACT AND SMALL BUSI- 
NESS INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 11445 to 
amend the Small Business Act and the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the Sen- 
ate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. SMITH 
of Iowa, STEED, DINGELL, CORMAN, AD- 
DABBO, ST GERMAIN, BRECKINRIDGE, LA- 
FALCE, BALDUS, CONTE, STANTON, MCDADE, 
and BROOMFIELD. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO SIT DURING 
5-MINUTE RULE ON ‘TUESDAY, 
AUGUST 8, 1978 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture may sit tomorrow, Tuesday, 
August 8, 1978, during the session of the 
House under the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 


There was no objection. 
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EXPRESSING CONDOLENCES OF THE 
HOUSE ON THE DEATH OF POPE 
PAUL VI 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I send to 
the desk a unanimous consent resolution 
(H. Res. 1299) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1299 

In the U.S. House of Representatives, That 
the House of Representatives has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of His Holiness 
Pope Paul VI, a preeminent spiritual leader 
who devoted his life to championing the 
cause of human rights, who traveled widely 
promoting unity among religions, who 
exerted constant efforts for world peace, and 
who symbolized moral stability in an era of 
tumultuous change. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
requested to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Papal Secretary of State at the 
Vatican. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks on the resolution 
just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas; 

There was no objection. 


LET THE PEOPLE HAVE A VOICE 


(Mr. ASHBROOK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the public fully understands that 
no individual, company, or nation, can 
continually operate with an unbalanced 
budget, year after year spending more 
than it takes in. Bankruptcy is the in- 
evitable result of such unsound opera- 
tions. 

I also believe the public is determined 
to have Government expenses reduced 
enough to balance the budget and to cre- 
ate a surplus which should be used to 
reduce taxes. The overwhelming vote in 
favor of California’s proposition 13 is im- 
portant because it demonstrates the pub- 
lic’s desire for reduction of Government 
expenses and taxes. It is even more im- 
portant because that change was 
achieved not by the act of the legislature 
but by the vote of the people themselves. 

The public should have a voice, not 
only in choosing between two opposing 
candidates, but also in deciding questions 
which can have a substantial effect on 
inflation, unemployment, taxation, and 
the economic well-being of the Nation. 
They should be given the opportunity by 
a national referendum on election day 
this November to advise the President, 
the two Senators from their State, and 
their Representative whether they wish 
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steps to be taken at once to reduce Gov- 
ernment expenditures and balance the 
budget. 

I have introduced a bill in the House 
of Representatives that would help bring 
about this goal. The bill would place on 
the ballot in every State a referendum on 
Federal spending. Voters would be given 
the opportunity to select one of the fol- 
lowing alternatives: 

1. That a start be made at once to reduce 
Federal spending, and that a balanced budget 
be reached within a period of the next 2 fis- 
cal years; or 

2. The Federal Government should con- 
tinue its present practice of deficit financing. 


Each State holding the referendum 
would be paid the sum of 1 cent multi- 
plied by the number of voters who cast 
ballots in the 1976 general election. The 
vote would then be compiled by State 
and by congressional district and the 
results forwarded to the President and 
both Houses of Congress. 

The opinion expressed on the referen- 
dum would be advisory only. Neverthe- 
less, it could not help but carry great 
weight with the Nation’s elected Rep- 
resentatives. I am convinced that the 
balloting would have a major impact on 
the country and that the people would 
choose the best road for us to follow. 

Those who doubt the public is wise 
enough to select which of two alterna- 
tives is better for them may be reas- 
sured by Thomas Jefferson. He has 
written: 

I have great confidence in the common 
sense of mankind in general. 

To inform the minds of the people, and 
to follow their will, is the chief duty of 
those placed at their head. 

Where the people are well-informed, they 
can be trusted with their own government; 
whenever things get so far wrong as to at- 
tract their notice, they may be relied on to 
set them to rights. 

Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers . . . alone. The people 
themselves are its only safe depositories. 

I think we have more machinery of gov- 
ernment than is necessary; too many para- 
sites living on the labor of the industrious. 

When all government, domestic and for- 
eign, in little as in great things, shall be 
drawn to Washington as the center of all 
power, it .. . will become as venal and op- 
pressive as the government from which we 
separated, 


POPE PAUL, CHAMPION OF THE 
CHURCH—AND THE PEOPLE 


(Mr. KOSTMAYER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, with 
the passing of Pope Paul VI, the world 
has lost a strong voice in the cause of 
peace, justice, and human freedom. 


My constituents in Pennsylvania, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, join 
me today in mourning the death of Pope 
Paul VI. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD 
today a column appearing in the June 
26, 1978 Washington Post by Colman 
McCarthy candidly describing Paul VI 
as “one of the four or five greatest of 
the 263 Popes.” 

The article referred to follows: 
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POPE PAUL, CHAMPION OF THE CHURCH—AND 
THE PEOPLE 
(By Colman McCarthy) 

The Vatican, adept at pagentry, might 
have marked this month's 15th anniversary 
of Pope Paul's election by the kind of jubi- 
lant celebration that Italians relish and 
saints bless. But neither the citizens of 
Rome—still grieving the Moro tragedy—nor 
Peter’s successor are in a mood for gaiety. 
Paul VI, who said last autumn “I see the 
end of my life approaching,” is 80, frail and 
said to be failing. For the man who pledged 
15 years ago to become “a pilgrim pope,” the 
final pilgrimmage quietly dominates the 
thoughts of Paul and those close to him. 
Only in his usual weekly audience did the 
pope note his anniversary. 

After his death, Pope Paul will earn the 
respectful tributes always given newly de- 
parted leaders. But even while he lives, it 
can ge argued that Paul is likely to be re- 
garded in history as one of the four or five 
greatest of Rome's 263 popes. 

I have had that view for much of Paul's 
reign, but most of those with whom I share 
it say that I am being no more than loyal 
Catholic. That may be, but I am loyal to 
a number of traditions, people and ideas that 
do nothing but disappoint me. With Paul, 
the disappointments have been few. For 15 
years, he has been giving a stirring example 
of what all leaders dream but few achieve; 
growth in office. 

He came to power as a retiring intellectual, 
but instead of settling in behind the Vati- 
can’s walls and mysteries, as most popes have 
done, he became a world traveler to 16 coun- 
tries on six continents. He had close friend- 
ship with Pius XTI, a rigid anti-communist, 
but, as pope, Paul has created a running 
dialogue with Marxists from Rome to the 
Kremlin. As archbishop of Milan, he sup- 
ported strong papal authority. But as pope, 
he has reformed the Curia—the church's 
bureaucracy—and summoned five synods to 
get the advice of his brother bishops. A 
prayerful and spiritual man, he also has 
taken the church into economics, social jus- 
tice and disarmament through such encyc- 
licals as "Populorum Progressio” and “Mense 
Maio.” 

Imperceptibly, these shiftings created a 
style of evenness that is more the mark of 
the successful politician of the world than 
a spiritual leader. In fact, or at least it seems 
evident now, Paul was seizing an initiative 
that few of his predecessors ever saw as their 
proper role: seeking to help not merely the 
church but also omnes gentes, all people. 

His thinking was expressed in an inter- 
view he gave after his dramatic address to 
the United States in 1964 in which he cried 
out, “No more war!”: “I quoted St. Paul in 
my talk, but I did not have to evangelize. The 
talk I gave was situated on another plane— 
if I dare so, the plane of Socrates. I was 
looking for what was reasonable and just, 
equitable and salutary, what every respon- 
sible man ought to think. If I evangelized, it 
was to preach that Gospel virtually contained 
within the Gospel, which is the Gospel of 
reason and justice.” 

That philosophy might have been better 
received if Paul had not stumbled into one 
needless blunder—‘Humanae Vitae,” his 
1968 encyclical banning artificial contra- 
ception. Outside the church, it raised the 
same kind of scorn that greeted Rome’s 1870 
pronouncement of papal infallibility, Among 
Catholicism’s 600 million members, it rived 
the church as though a new schism had 
comes Actually, the schismatics this time 
were loyal—though questioning—bishops, 
theologians and laymen. They won popular 
support by shifting the argument away from 
birth control to the question of individual 
conscience versus obedience to Paul. Con- 
science won. 
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The fight need never have happened. Birth 
control is not an issue of changeless doctrine; 
the Vatican first spoke of it only in 1931. The 
next pope may well offer a view that “evolves” 
from Paul's. But the bitterness of the battle 
changed Paul into a brooding man who be- 
came even more of a contrast to his predeces- 
sor, bubbly Pope John. It also changed the 
public’s view of Paul—from the open-minded 
scholar whose views of peace and social jus- 
tice were buoyantly liberal and humane to a 
cleric hunkered down to defend a silly cause 
while society, and much of his own church, 
passed him by. 

The tactical error of one encyclical should 
not keep history from a kindly judgment on 
Paul. Two issues dominate the 20th century: 
the arms race and the distribution of wealth. 
On both of these, he has been singularly 
strong. He has been the conscience of the 
global anti-war movement and the moral 
voice for defending the poor against the 
rich, two roles that no other world leader 
has had the daring—or freedom of action— 
to embrace in the same intense and selfless 
way. 


PROPOSED INCOME TAX CREDIT 
FOR SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SEI- 
BERLING). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CONABLE) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Rules reportedly will be asked 
to make in order, for a floor vote, an 
amendment to the Revenue Act of 1978 
which would provide an income tax 
credit for social security taxes. The 
credit, as I understand it, would equal 5 
percent of FICA taxes paid during 1979 
and 1980 by each employee and 
employer. 

The author of this amendment, the 
gentleman from Missouri, obviously 
wants to offset the huge social security 
tax increases scheduled to start next 
year. It is a laudable objective, but his 
proposal is a questionable way to 
achieve it. 


It is questionable for many reasons. 
First, no hearings have been held on the 
proposal. It is bad practice for us to con- 
sider amendments which have not had 
the benefit of public comment. In this 
case, it is particularly unfortunate, be- 
cause the views of interested and expert 
observers at the least would have spot- 
lighted its problems and, at the most, 
might have caused its backers to with- 
draw it from consideration. 

Second, the proposal would complicate 
income tax returns which figuratively 
cry out for simplification. At least some 
new lines would have to be added to each 
return if the taxpayer is to claim a 
credit. And in the case of employers, the 
amount of the credit would have to be 
subtracted from business deductions 
which already incorporate payroll taxes. 

Third, it would create numerous in- 
equities and anomalies. Millions of 
Americans, including retired people and 
employees of nonprofit organizations, 
work and pay social security taxes but 
do not pay income taxes because of ex- 
emptions and other factors. How will the 
credit apply to them? Most taxpayers 
have their Federal income taxes with- 
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held from their pay. How long will they 
have to wait to make use of the credited 
amount? Will there be adjustments in 
withholding to compensate for the 
credit, or will the Government have use 
of that money for an entire year before 
taxpayers can obtain it through refunds? 

Fourth, it would open the door to even- 
tual taxation of social security benefits. 
Some interested parties have argued for 
years that social security benefits should 
be taxed. One counterargument has been 
that because the income tax is applied at 
one end of the social security system, it 
should not be applied at the other. The 
money on which covered workers pay 
income taxes includes the social security 
taxes which have been withheld from 
their wages and salaries. Thus, it can 
be argued that workers’ social security 
contributions already are being taxed. If, 
however, all or part of those social secur- 
ity taxes were returned via an income tax 
credit, it could be argued more forcefully 
that an income tax should be paid at the 
other end of the system—the benefit end. 

Fifth, the proposal would provide a 
Federal tax credit against a Federal tax 
paid. This would be unique, to say the 
best of it. To be less charitable but more 
realistic, it would set a mind-boggling 
precedent for the use of tax credits and 
it would, above all, be ridiculous. We 
would be taking away and then attempt- 
ing to give back, in an administrative 
motion that would waste both money and 
effort. 

If the objective is to relieve American 
taxpayers of the onerous new burden 
imposed by the 1977 Social Security 
Amendments—and this is a sound and 
popular objective—there is a better way 
to doit. 

We do not have to adopt circuitous and 
wasteful motions. We can achieve the 
same worthwhile goal in a direct way. 
We can prevent those payroll tax in- 
creases from going into effect. Instead of 
taking away and then giving back, we 
can simply not take away. 

This can be accomplished by shifting 
some of the medicare taxes to the two 
social security trust funds and replenish- 
ing medicare from general Treasury 
revenues. 

If this proposal were substituted for 
that of the credit, the net effect would 
be that payroll taxes would not increase 
as scheduled next year or the year after. 
Neither the tax rate nor the taxable wage 
base would rise above “old law” levels. 
As far as taxpayers are concerned, it 
would be as if the massive increases 
imposed by the 1977 amendments never 
had been enacted. 

Such a concept has found favor with 
Members in both Houses of Congress, 
and with leading authorities on social 
insurance. It was recommended in the 
1975 report of the Quadrennial Advisory 
Council on Social Security. 

A similar proposal, offered by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida, was adopted, albeit narrowly, 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
just 3 months ago. 
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The mechanics of this approach are 
not complicated. Payroll taxes slated for 
part A of medicare would be lowered, 
and taxes paid into social security—the 
old age, survivors and disability insur- 
ance (OASDI) trust funds—would be 
increased commensurately. Total payroll 
taxes would remain the same. 

The concept does not break new 
ground as far as medicare is concerned, 
because part B of this program, which 
pays physicians’ fees, already is financed 
more than two-thirds from general rev- 
enues. By financing some of part A, 
which pays hospital expenses, we would 
merely be increasing the extent to which 
general Treasury funds are used to pay 
for medicare programs. 

This approach would retain the insur- 
ance character of the social security pro- 
grams, which clearly are different snd 
separable from medicare. The OASDI 
funds pay benefits based on one’s covered 
earnings, hence on one’s contributions. 
The medicare programs pay benefits re- 
lated only to one’s medical needs. 

The 1975 Advisory Council, pointing 
out this difference, noted that OASDI 
benefits “are always related to the wages 
of a worker-taxpayer,” then added: 

The same principle does not apply to bene- 
fits under the Medicare program. There the 
benefits are determined by the medical costs 
of a particular person, and they bear no re- 
lationship whatscever to his wages or those 
or anyone else. 

Under such circumstances, there does not 
seem to be any real reason for funding such 
costs by a tax on wages. ... 


That is good counsel, Mr. Speaker. It 
points toward a commonsense approach 
to payroll tax relief. 

I intend to ask the Committee on Rules 
to pursue such a course by accepting, as 
a substitute for the amendment to pro- 
vide an income tax credit for social se- 
curity taxes paid, the following amend- 
ment, to be considered under the rule 
on H.R. 13511. 

In so doing, Mr. Speaker, I would em- 
phasize that my amendment would cost 
the Treasury’s general funds much less 
than that involving the 5-percent income 
tax credit. Estimates indicate that the 
general revenue loss in fiscal 1979 under 
the tax credit amendment would be about 
$6 billion, while under my proposal the 
general funds’ reduction would be about 
$3 billion. 

Ienclose the following: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE V—PAYROLL TAX REDUCTIONS 
ADJUSTMENT IN TAX RATES 

Sec. 501. (a)(1) Section 3101(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
rate of tax on employees for purposes of old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance) is 
amended by changing paragraph (3) to read 
as follows: 

“(3) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar year 1979, the rate shall be 
5.225 percent, and with respect to wages re- 
ceived during the calendar year 1980, the 
rate shall be 5.500 percent;"’. 

(2) Section 3111(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to rate of tax on employers for purposes 
of old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance) is amended by changing paragraph (3) 
to read as follows: 

“(3) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar year 1979, the rate shall be 
5.225 percent, and with respect to wages 
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paid during the calendar year 1980, the rate 
shall be 5.500 percent;". 

(3) Section 1401(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to rate of t&x on self-employment in- 
come for purposes of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance) is amended by chang- 
ing paragraph (3) to read as follows: 

(3) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1978, and before 
January 1, 1980, the tax shall be equal to 
7.275 percent of the amount of self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year, and in 
the case of any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1979, and before January 1, 
1981, the tax shall be equal to 7.550 percent 
of the amount of the self-employment in- 
come for such taxable year;”. 

(b) (1) Section 3101(b) of such Code (re- 
lating to rate of tax on employees for pur- 
poses of hospital insurance) is amended by 
changing paragraph (3) to read as follows: 

“(3) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar year 1979, the rate shall be 
0.825 percent, and with respect to wages 
received during the calendar year 1980, the 
rate shall be 0.550 percent;". 

(2) Section 3111(b) of such Code (relat- 
ing to rate of tax on employers for purposes 
of hospital insurance) is amended by 
changing paragraph (3) to read as follows: 

“(3) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1979, the rate shall be 0.825 
percent, and with respect to wages paid dur- 
ing the calendar year 1980, the rate shall be 
0.550 percent;"’. 

(3) Section 1401(b) of such Code (relating 
to tax on self-employment income for pur- 
poses of hospital insurance) is amended by 
changing paragraph (3) to read as follows: 

“(3) in the case of any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1978, and before Jan- 
uary 1, 1980, the tax shall be equal to 0.825 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year, and in 
the case of any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1979, and before January 1, 
1981, the tax shall be equal to 0.550 percent 
of the amount of self-employment income for 
such taxable year;”. 


ALLOCATIONS TO DISABILITY INSURANCE 
TRUST FUND 


Sec. 502. (a) (1) Section 201(b)(1) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by redesignat- 
ing clauses (I), (J), and (K) as clauses (J), 
(K), and (L), respectively, and by striking 
out clause (H) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “(H) 1.54 per centum of the 
wages (as so defined) paid after December 31, 
1978, and before January 1, 1980, and so re- 
ported, (I) 1.62 per centum of the wages (as 
so defined) paid after December 31, 1979, and 
before January 1, 1981, and so reported,”. 

(2) Section 201(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by redesignating clauses (I), (J), 
and (K) as clauses (J), (K), and (L), respec- 
tively, and by striking out clause (H) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “(H) 
1.073 per centum of the amount of self- 
employment income (as so defined) so re- 
ported for any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1978, and before January 1, 
1980, (I) 1.114 per centum of the amount of 
self-employment income (as so defined) so 
reported for any taxable year beginning after 
a 31, 1979, and before January 1, 
1981,”. 

CHANGES IN EARNINGS BASE 


Sec. 503. (a) The first sentence of section 
230(c) of the Social Security Act is amended 
by striking out all that follows “(and taxable 
years beginning)" in clause (2) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “in 1981 shall be $29,700.". 

(b) The second sentence of section 230(c) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
“amounts” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“amount”. 

APPROPRIATIONS TO HOSPITAL INSURANCE TRUST 
FUND FROM GENERAL REVENUES 


Sec. 504. Section 1817(a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
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“100 per centum of” in the matter preced- 
ing paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “(A) 100 per centum, in 
the case of taxes imposed with respect to 
self-employment income for taxable years 
beginning before January 1, 1979, and for 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1980, and with respect to wages paid or 
received during calendar years before 1979 
and during calendar years after 1980, (B) 
13344 per centum, in the case of taxes im- 
posed with respect to self-employment in- 
come for taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1978, but before January 1, 1980, 
and with respect to wages paid or received 
during calendar year 1979, and (C) 200 per 
centum, in the case of taxes imposed with 
respect to self-employment income for tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1979, but before January 1, 1981, and with re- 
spect to wages paid or received during calen- 
dar year 1980, of”. 
EsTIMATED REVENUE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
PRESENT LAW AND CONABLE PROPOSAL 
(Trrte V or H.R. 13511) 


Amount required from general revenues 
[In billions] 


Calendar 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and for tak- 
ing a special order so that we might 
have a discussion on this most important 
subject. 

If the Congress decided to apply this 
tax credit it seems to me that we would 
simply be closing off an opportunity to 
really make the important changes 
which the gentleman suggests. 

As I understand it, the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
indicated that social security will be a 
top priority for next year. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ConaBte) if he 
would not agree that passing a tax credit 
would simply foreclose the necessary re- 
forms in the system? 

Mr. CONABLE. I think it would have 
absolutely that effect. This proposal has 
not been seriously considered within the 
committee. It was offered the last day 
of our deliberations. It did not receive 
any substantial debate. It needs the scru- 
tiny of skilled people. 

I think I have raised enough questions 
about it to indicate that there are seri- 
ous doubts about the impact of it on the 
administration of tax law and the com- 
plexity that it would add to the tax law. 

It seems to me quite clear, on the basis 
of such a casual acquaintenance, a ma- 
jor proposal should not be enacted hav- 
ing the effect of foreclosing serious 
further structural consideration of the 
social security system, as the chaifman 
promised we would have next year. 

Mr. FRENZEL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think he has given us 
good advice; and I hope that the Com- 
mittee on Rules will not make such a rule 
in order. If it does, I hope that the House 
will reject it in favor of putting our re- 
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liance really on a complete overhaul of 
that social security system, which is an 
extremely serious need. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. CONABLE. I appreciate the gen- 
teman’s contribution and also his par- 
ticipation in this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is important 
that this matter be laid before the House 
for careful consideration before we find 
ourselves rushing into an impulsive act 
with respect to a terribly important part 
of the private security plan of American 
citizens. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
apologize to the gentleman for not being 
here to hear his full statement. 

Mr. CONABLE. The gentleman will be 
thrilled when he reads it. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I am sure I will be. 

I just wanted to say that, contrary to 
the remarks the gentleman made earlier 
today, it is my view that we have, indeed, 
looked at this proposal, perhaps not in 
the depth that we did other proposals, to 
roll back the social security tax; but, in- 
deed, it was presented in the context of 
the tax bill in the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. CONABLE. We did deliberate for a 
full 20 minutes about it. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. That, certainly, was 
not the gentleman's fault or my fault, in 
my opinion; but indeed, it was before the 
committee. Each member of the commit- 
tee had an opportunity to address the 
proposal, to understand it, and to de- 
liberate on it. 

I do think that within the context of 
a long period of time we studied social 
security rollbacks in the Committee on 
Ways and Means. While this specific pro- 
posal was never before the committee, I 
think a number of Members looked at 
various alternatives to rolling the social 
security tax back. Indeed, that was con- 
sidered. While it was not considered in 
public, in full view before the commit- 
tee, it was looked at and studied. 

As a matter of fact, that is where I got 
the proposal from, from those delibera- 
tions. At that time, as the gentleman well 
remembers, we spent a good deal of time 
in trying to figure out how to address the 
problem. I really believe it is an under- 
standable proposal and one which people 
can easily discuss and debate and de- 
liberate about, and I think it is altogether 
appropriate that it be before the House 
at this time. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I hope my 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
GEPHARDT), Will put his proposal before 
the House with the arguments in support 
of it this evening or that he will before 
the House considers the measure. 

I do think it is a tremendously impor- 
tant, and a rather complex proposal in 
the various questions that are raised 
about it; and I hope the House will not 
simply adopt it as a way of extricating 
ourselves from the dilemma of sharply 
increasing payroll taxes without careful 
deliberation. 

I know the gentleman is a careful legis- 
lator, and I trust we will have all the in- 
formation available to us. I regret that 
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it is not being considered in some depth 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
or that it has not been so considered. I 
think we need every chance we can to 
study the pros and cons of it rather than 
imposing on the American people a new 
system of dealing with payroll taxes, a 
new credit against income taxes, the im- 
plications of which are by no means clear 
to me at this point. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield one more time, I will 
state that in the Recorp tonight I have 
filed the exact legislative language of the 
amendment, and I hope in tomorrow’s or 
the next day’s Recorp to put a full airing 
of what I believe are good arguments for 
the amendment. I would hone that we 
could have the kind of discussion I think 
the gentleman honestly wants. I would 
say that there have been many proposals 
in the other body and in this body along 
this line. I do not think it is a new idea. 
I do think it is a significant proposal. It 
does cost a lot of money. It does take us 
down a different road than we have ever 
gone before, but I think the House is 
capable of looking at this proposal and 
making a decision on it. That is all Iam 
asking it to do. 

Mr. CONABLE. I thank my friend, the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 


KEMP INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 
RATE REDUCTION AMENDMENT 
TO H.R. 13511, THE PROPOSED 
REVENUE ACT OF 1978 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


@® Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
formity with the Rules of the House, the 
procedures of the Committee on Rules, 
and the text of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways Means’ letter of 
July 28 to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I will put into today’s 
Recorp the full text of the individual 
income tax rate reduction amendment I 
intend to offer as an amendment to sec- 
tion 101 of H.R. 13511, the proposed Rev- 
enue Act 1978, during the considera- 
tion of that bill. The amendment will 
appear following today’s House proceed- 
ings in that section of the RECORD re- 
served for amendments intended to be 
offered. 

The case for enactment of this amend- 
ment has been, I believe, well and ex- 
tensively made by many of my colleagues, 
by noted economists, by econometric 
studies, by editorialists, and most im- 
portantly by the people. There is no need 
for me to detail that case. But I do wish 
to summarize the major points, the 
principal reasons why this amendment 
ought to become law. 

NEEDED TO OFFSET SOCIAL SECURITY, INFLATION- 
PUSHED AND NEW ENERGY TAXES 

Taxes are going up every day. Not only 
total taxes—Federal, State, and local— 
but also just Federal taxes. The Ameri- 
can people will pay $172-plus billion 
more in Federal individual income taxes 
between now and mid-1983, as a result of 
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inflation pushing them into tax brackets 
where the percentages they pay in taxes 
on additional dollars of income are in- 
creasingly higher. They will also pay 
$114-plus billion more in higher social 
security taxes. That is $286-plus billion 
in additional taxes. If the energy bill, as 
passed by the House, becomes law, they 
can expect to pay another $42-plus bil- 
lion in additional energy taxes, raising 
the total to $329 billion. The following 
table details these tax increases: 


PENDING AND PROPOSED TAX INCREASES ' AND PROPOSED 
INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX REDUCTIONS 


[In billions of dollars) 


19792 1983 Total 


Tax increases: 


Inflation 3... 13.4 58.7 172.2 


35.3 114.3 
4.2 42.5 


98.2- 329.0 


1 Prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on Taxation. 

3 Includes fiscal 1978 increase of $7.2 billion and fiscal 1979 
impact of $18.6 billion, $ 

3 Estimate based on 5- to 6-percent inflation rate. Current 
projected rate of 10.4 peen would push dollar levels higher. 

4 Based on energy bill as passed by the House, 


The reason why this information is so 
important is that it shows that, unless 
we pass the individual income tax rate 
reduction amendment which I intend to 
offer, these dramatically higher taxes 
will not be sufficiently offset. And that 
is what my amendment is intended to 
do: To keep taxes from going up on the 
American people, to help more than any 
other measure being offered to offset 
those higher taxes. 

KEMP AMENDMENT GOES THE FURTHEREST IN 
REDUCING TAXES PAID BY FAMILIES MAK- 
ING LESS THAN $30,000, THE MIDDLE- 
CLASS 
The Kemp amendment will go further 

than any other approach to be offered to 

reduce the tax burden of the lower- and 
middle-income taxpayers. 

It will go further than the Vanik- 
Pickle amendment to keep the temporary 
tax reductions now on the books tem- 
porarily on those books longer, in other 
words further than present law. 

It will go further than the committee- 
reported bill. 

It will go further than even the Cor- 
man-Fisher amendment, offered with 
great fanfare as the administration- 
supported bill to help the lower- and 
middle-income groups the most. 

Under present law, those taxpayers in 
the $20,000 or less category are shoulder- 
ing a cumulative percent distribution of 
total Federal individual income tax lia- 
bility of 26.71 percent. The committee- 
reported bill would reduce it to only 
26.80 percent, with the Corman-Fisher 
amendment reducing it to 25.90 percent. 
By contrast, the Kemp amendment re- 
duces it to 25.10 percent. 

Under present law, those taxpayers in 
the $30,000 or less category are shoulder- 
ing 50.98 percent of that liability. Under 
the committee-reported bill, it would be 
reduced to only 50.90 percent. The Cor- 
man-Fisher amendment would reduce it 
to 50.10 percent. But the Kemp amend- 
ment would reduce it to 49.39 percent. 

The following table illustrates this 
point: 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY 
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Present law ' and Vanik-Pickle 
amendment 


H.R. 13511 3 (Committee bill) Corman-Fisher amendment? Kemp amendment ! 


Cumulative 
distribution 


Cumulative ? 


Percentage imulativ 
distribution 


Percentage 
distribution 


Perc Cumulative 
distribution 


distribution 


Percentage 


Percents Percentage 
distribution 


à Cumulative ? 
distribution i 


Expanded income class distribution 


1 Source: Office of Tax Analysis, Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, June 16, 1978; printed 


in the Congressional Record, Aug. 2, 1978, at p. H 7778. 
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By Source: Office of Tax Analysis, Office ot the Secretary of the Treasury, Aug. 3, 1978; printed in 


e Congressional Record, Aug. 4, 1978, at p. H 7913. 


2 Percentages may not cumulate to 100 percent, due to rounding. 


How is this accomplished? By assur- 
ing, as the Kemp amendment would, 
that nearly 65 percent of the dollar re- 
ductions which would occur from the tax 
rate reductions embodied in the amend- 
ment would go to the $30,000-and-under 
income classes. That means that nearly 
two-thirds of every total dollar will go 
to those in those $30,000-and-under tax- 
payers. 

The following chart illustrates this 
point: 

Kemp individual income tar rate reduction 
amendment 


Percentage 
of re- 
duction 


Cumulative 


Income class reduction 


Under $5,000 

$5,000 to $10,000___ 
$10,000 to $15,000.. 
$15,000 to $20,000.. 
$20,000 to $30,000__ 
$30,000 to $50,000.. 
$50,000 to $100,000_ 
$100,000 and over.. 
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The largest percent reductions in mar- 
ginal tax rates will occur in the lower 
end of the spectrum. Those now in the 
14-percent rate bracket, the lowest rate, 
will see that rate reduced over 3 years 
to 8-percent; that is a 43-percent reduc- 
tion in the rate. By contrast, those now 
in the 70-percent rate bracket, the high- 
est rate, will see that rate reduced over 
that 3-year period to 50-percent, only a 
28-percent reduction in the rate. 

The following table illustrates this 
point: 

Reduction in marginal tar rates under Kemp 
amendment 


Under Percent 
Kemp reduction 
amendment in rates 


Percent 
reduction 


Present 
marginal 
tax rates 


The critical importance of these mar- 
ginal tax rate reductions can be seen 
when you look at the effect which infla- 
tion has had both in terms of disposable 
income and of the higher marginal tax 
brackets into which these lower- and 
middle-income wage earners have been 
pushed by that inflation in recent years. 

Let me give an example. Let us take a 
family of four earning the median in- 
come in the United States in 1967 and in 
1977. That median income was $8,400 in 
1967; $17,000 in 1977. One would cer- 
tainly think that this family would be 
much better off today than 11 years ago, 
but the facts show that is far from the 
case. 

Despite an increase in personal exemp- 
tions from $2,400 to $3,000 and despite 
an increase in the standard deduction 
from $1,240 to $3,200, disposable income 
in real, 1967 dollars, has dropped. Why? 
Because the family went from a 19-per- 
cent marginal tax rate to a 22-percent 
marginal tax rate. Because the Federal 
income tax liability resulting from the 
higher nominal income and the higher 
marginal tax rate soared from $764 to 
$1,822, with social security taxes sky- 
rocketing from $174 in 1967 to $965 in 
1977. The Federal tax burden, including 
social security, went from $938 to $2,787. 
Now, couple that with inflation’s erosion 
of purchasing power, and you get two 
things: A drop in real disposable income, 
expressed in 1967 dollars, from $7,462 to 
$6,579; and, an increase in the effective 
tax rate from 11.2 percent in 1967 to 16.4 
percent in 1977. 

The following table illustrates this 
point: 

Changes in tares and disposable income for 


a family of 41 earning the median income, 
1967-1977 


1977 


Income: 
Nominal (current) 
Real (1967 dollars) 
Personal exemption 


2 $17, 000 
$9, 366 
$3, 000 


1967 


Social Security tax 

Total Federal tax 

Disposable income: 
Nominal (current) 
Real (1967 dollars) 

Tax rate (in percent): 
Effective 


$14, 213 
$6, 579 


16.4 
22.0 


+ Married couple with two dependents. 

*The zero bracket is not shown in this 
table. To include the zero bracket, increase 
all taxable incomes shown by $3,200. 


Mr. Speaker, this information, as well 
as the extensive information which I and 
others have put into the Recorp in recent 
months, makes the case for enactment of 
the individual income tax rate reductions 
which I intend to offer as an amendment 
to H.R. 13511. It is a case sufficiently 
made. 

KEMP INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RATE REDUCTION 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 13511 

The amendment I intend to offer to 
H.R. 13511 will be to section 101 of that 
bill. This is the only portion of the orig- 
inal three-part Kemp-Roth Tax Rate 
Reduction Act which should be offered 
on the floor. 

Several thoughts: 

First, the original Kemp-Roth legis- 
lation dealt with three matters: Indi- 
vidual income tax rate reductions, a re- 
duction in the combined corporate 
normal tax and corporate surtax rates, 
and an increase in the corporate surtax 
exemption for smaller incorporated 
businesses. 

All but the first matter has been dealt 
with, and satisfactory I might say, by the 
Committee on Ways and Means through 
the bill its members have reported to the 
floor. The corporate income tax rates, 
which Kemp-Roth would have reduced 
from 48 percent to 45 percent over a 3- 
year period, will be reduced to 46 percent 
in the first year by the committee bill. 
And through the reduced burdens on in- 
corporated small businesses, the com- 
mittee has taken care of the third part 
of the Kemp-Roth measure. To require 
those portions to be offered again would 
be repetitive and terribly confusing. 

Second, virtually the entire focus of 
the debate over Kemp-Roth has been on 
the individual income tax rate reduc- 
tions. If a Member looks at the studies 
which have been placed in the RECORD, 
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otherwise released, or made the part of 
press campaigns for or against the bill, 
this becomes very clear. If you look at the 
hearings before the House and Senate 
committees, this is even more apparent. 
And it is certainly true of news and 
editorial comment. The individual in- 
come tax rate reductions have also been 
the principal focus of the econometric 
studies done and the conclusions artic- 
ulated from those studies. 

Third, we have had the passage of over 
an entire year’s time since the Kemp- 
Roth bill was introduced as H.R. 8333. 
That was on July 14, 1977. It would be 
impossible for that bill's text to be offered 
as an amendment to H.R. 13511, because 
the effective date of the bill was January 
1, 1977. The tax year 1977 has passed us 
by; people have paid taxes in that year 
and the books on it have been closed as 
of April 15, 1978. And you cannot say, 
“just move those dates up by 1 year,” 
because January 1, 1978, would not be 
an appropriate effective date either, in 
that the tax reductions I seek are to 
change prospective behavior. 

Fourth, since that bill was introduced, 
much has happened that affects tax 
policy and tax legislation. The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means heard extensive 
testimony on this and other bills. The 
Senate Subcommittee on Taxation and 
Debt Management, a subcommittee of 
the Senate Finance Committee, heard 
an entire day’s testimony from witness- 
es in support and in opposition to the 
bill. I listened to what was said; so did 
other cosponsors. 

We have also had an entire year’s 
additional statistical information on 


taxes—who pays them, how much they 


pay, what portions of the Internal 
Revenue Code bring in what levels of 
tax revenue, what percentages of total 
tax revenue—and that had to be included 
in revisions to the original bill. 

It would be ludicrous to go back to the 
original text, in light of all of this. 

Fifth, we have the necessity of good 
tax policy and good tax legislation. Good 
tax policy requires us to reflect the most 
recent information and thinking. Good 
tax legislation requires us to introduce 
and support unflawed legislative draft- 
ing. Both of these objectives can be done 
only through the text of the amendment 
I am putting into today’s RECORD. 

Sixth, we have the principle of fair- 
ness. The Committee on Ways and Means 
certainly did not report out the legisla- 
tion it was considering last July. It re- 
ported out a bill which it introduced, 
through its chairman, ranking minority 
member, and principal author, on July 
18, 1978, only days before it reported out 
the final measure. That measure was the 
product of careful deliberation during 
that 13-month period, just like the Kemp 
amendment was and is. 

Seventh and probably by far the most 
important, the offering of only the indi- 
vidual income tax rates reduction por- 
tion of Kemp-Roth is what the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means directed its 
chairman to recommend to the Commit- 
tee on Rules be considered, as an amend- 


ment, during floor consideration of H.R. 
13511. 
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As the principal cosponsor of the 
Kemp-Roth bill in the House and as a 
spokesman for the 180-plus additional 
cosponsors in Congress, I was assured of 
the agreement between the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Way and Means that the 
individual income tax rate reduction 
portions of the Kemp-Roth bill could be 
offered on the House floor as an amend- 
ment to the committee’s bill. 

The committee voted through its rec- 
ommendation to the Rules Committee 
that such an amendment be allowed. 
Pursuant to that vote, the chairman, Mr. 
ULLMAN, sent a letter dated July 28 to 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
Mr. DELANEY, received by his committee 
office on July 31, and I quote from it: 

I am authorized and directed by the Com- 
mittee to request a modified open rule which 
would provide for: 

(1) The following 5 amendments, which 
would not be subject to amendment, if 
printed in the Congressional Record and if 
offered on the floor; 

(a) an amendment by Mr. Kemp to the 
individual tax rate reductions contained in 
Title I of the bill. 


I see no great protest against final revi- 
sions over the fact that the administra- 
tion-supported amendment, the Corman- 
Fisher amendment, was not even worked 
out until last Thursday night. 

Thus, I think the Committee on Rules 
should allow the Kemp amendment, as 
the text I put into the Record today, to 
be offered as an amendment on the floor. 
Not as a substitute, not as part of a sub- 
stitute, not as a motion to recommit 
with instructions: but as an amendment 
to section 101 of H.R. 13511. 


THE NEED FOR COMPROMISE IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, no 
one will deny that the obstacles to peace 
in the Middle East are both very com- 
plex and substantial. President Sadat’s 
symbolic visit to Jerusalem created a 
sense of euphoria that unfortunately 
clouded the underlying fundamental and 
substantive issues that remain to be re- 
solved. After a frustrating letdown, the 
dust has settled somewhat and we can 
now more objectively reevaluate the 
events that transpired after the Sadat 
visit. 

While Sadat’s trip may have helped to 
remove the “psychological obstacles” to 
peace, it appears that few, if any, sub- 
stantive issues have been resolved. The 
tremendous publicity of the visit has 
boosted our view of the intentions and 
willingness of the Egyptians to compro- 
mise and as a result led us to possibly 
oversimplify and misunderstand the ex- 
tremely delicate position that Sadat is in. 
His domestic economic situation is per- 
ilous. Not even complete peace will alle- 
viate that situation because while enor- 
mous military expenditures can be redi- 
rected, the number of military men seek- 
ing civilian jobs will flood the already 
small job market. Sadat needs massive 
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amounts of foreign capital to save his 
economy. The United States as well as 
the Arab oil states are looked to for this 
aid. However, if Sadat is to at least main- 
tain the dwindling amount of aid from 
oil-rich states, he cannot alienate these 
states in making concessions to Israel. 
This catch-22 dilemma is further com- 
plicated by Israel insecurity in accept- 
ing written and verbal commitments in 
return for actual territory. Resolving a 
conflict that has its roots in thousands 
of years of history cannot be accom- 
plished in a matter of months. The 
United States can and should serve a 
vital function in facilitating a settle- 
ment. The United States cannot force a 
settlement on either side, but can serve 
as an effective catalyst. 

Since Sadat’s Jerusalem visit, both the 
executive branch and the press have only 
hurt the chances for peace. Publicly, 
President Sadat must appear to be tough 
and relatively uncompromising in order 
to avoid alienating his Arab supporters. 
Israel, however, has too much at stake to 
take Sadat’s statements at anything less 
than face value. Thus, it falls to the 
United States to interpret the full mean- 
ing behind Sadat’s words. So far, we have 
failed to understand the cause for Sa- 
dat’s apparent vacillating positions. Just 
as Sadat must understand that the 
United States cannot impose a settle- 
ment or bring undue pressure to bear on 
Israel, we must recognize and accept our 
role as intermediary. 

The signals for help have been sent to 
the United States. It appears, however, 
that so far the Carter administration has 
failed to decode those messages. This 
subject is far too vital globally to serve 
as an on-the-job training exercise. The 
Middle East needs firm American leader- 
ship immediately if there is to be a satis- 
a resolution to this lengthy con- 

ict.e 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND SAFE 
DRINKING WATER ACT AND 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Dakota (Mr. ABpNoR) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation, H.R. 13752, 
to amend the Safe Drinking Water Act 
and the Rural Development Act to pro- 
vide additional assistance to small com- 
munities and rural water systems in 
meeting drinking water standards. 

The need for this legislation is basic. 
According to a 1977 national demonstra- 
tion water project study, as many as 30 
million residents in rural communities 
experience some form of problem related 
to the quality or quantity of drinking 
water supplies or to the adequacy of 
waste water disposal systems. In fact 92 
percent of all residences without running 
water and 63 percent without complete 
plumbing are found in rural areas. 

Yet, the Safe Drinking Water Act cur- 
rently covers only existing systems hav- 
ing 15 or more hookups and regularly 
serving 25 or more individuals. In my 
view, it is unsound policy to promulgate 
standards for those who are fortunate 
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enough to be served by an existing “pub- 
lic water system,” while ignoring those 
who are not. EPA admits millions of 
Americans are no covered by the act 
and are, thereby, denied safe drinking 
water protections. 

Still more disturbing is EPA’s recent 
proposal to require removal of allegedly 
dangerous levels of cancer-causing sub- 
stances from systems supplying 75,000 
or more customers. Assuming the threat 
is real and these regulations are justified, 
over one-half of the American public is 
left unprotected. Clearly, arbitrary sys- 
tem size standards are a capricious and 
unjustifiable means of determining who 
is entitled to safe drinking water. 

On the other hand, there are very real 
questions as to whether these regulations 
are justified at all, much less in terms of 
their cost to the users of the regulated 
systems. Furthermore, at the present 
time there are no positive built-in incen- 
tives for EPA to be fiscally responsible 
in promulgating safe drinking water 
regulations or for water systems to ac- 
tively seek ways of complying with these 
standards. 

EPA writes the rules and the water 
users pay the expenses. The act author- 
izes EPA to mandate use of the best 
available technology, and the users have 
no say in determining whether the bene- 
fits justify the costs. Implicit in arbitrary 
size standards for the systems covered is 
the assumption that smaller systems 
cannot bear the expense. 

If safe water standards are justified 
for some, they are justified for all Ameri- 
cans regardless of the size of the system 
from which they draw their drinking 
water. If the Federal Government is go- 
ing to mandate such standards upon a 
particular system, it is also incumbent 
upon the Federal Government to provide 
financing on a basis the users can afford 
to pay. Finally, the Federal Government 
should be responsible for making a 
judgment about the budgetary impact of 
such requirements, rather than simply 
imposing the costs upon local water 
systems. 


EPA Deputy Administrator Barbara 
Blum has been quoted as saying EPA’s 
estimates on the proposed cancer-caus- 
ing regulations represent “probably the 
worst underfiguring of costs’ EPA has 
ever done. Little wonder—there is sim- 
ply no fiscal integrity in the existing 
regulatory system. That is, in my view, 
the prime reason the South Dakota Leg- 
islature has four times rejected accept- 
ance of State primacy for enforcement. 
Why should the State administer regula- 
tions for which there is no solid scientific 
basis, in which the State has no author- 
ity to weigh the benefits and costs, and 
for which there may be no feasible way 
for small communities to achieve com- 
pliance at a reasonable expense? 

In the meantime we have seen reports 
of from 16 to 68 of those South Dakota 
water systems which are covered violat- 
ing EPA standards at various times, and 
the following is an excerpt from a letter 
EPA has prepared to send to such com- 
munities: 
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Quite frankly, we cannot understand your 
refusal to comply in the face of notification 


of your legal responsibilities under federal ` 


law. We can only assume that you are not 
fully aware of the penalties which the United 
States Congress has prescribed for violations 
of the Safe Drinking Water Act. First, the 
Act provides in Section 1414(b) that the 
EPA may bring a civil action in the appropri- 
ate United States district court to require 
compliance with a national primary drink- 
ing water regulation. The court may enter 
such judgment as it deems necessary and, 
if the court determines that the violation is 
willful, may impose a civil penalty of up to 
$5,000.00 for each day the violation occurs. 
(emphasis added) Second, under section 
1414(c) willful violation of public notifica- 
tion requirements is punishable by a fine of 
up to $5,000.00. Third, under Section 1445(c) 
any failure to maintain such records, make 
such reports, conduct such monitoring, and 
provide such information as the EPA may 
require by regulation, or the failure to allow 
inspection of the property of a supplier of 
water, is punishable by a fine of up to 
$5,000.00. In our opinion, your failure to com- 
ply with the requirements of the Act, after 
repeated notification, constitutes willful vio- 
lation of the law. 

Unless the Enforcement Division receives 
within fifteen (15) days of receipt of this 
letter, evidence of your compliance with the 
requirements of the Act, we will take appro- 
priate action. We suggest that if you have 
any questions or if you believe that you are 
not subject to the requirements of the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, you make such ques- 
tions or information known immediately to 
the EPA before any penalties are imposed 
and you incur any financial or other legal 
liability. ` 


I think my colleagues will agree 
threats of this sort are a heck of a way 
to run a government. There has to be a 
better way, and it is partially reflected in 
a recent agreement signed by EPA and 
the Farmers Home Administration. The 
following news release from USDA 
sketches the agreement: 

FEDERAL Money To HELP RURAL Towns IM- 
PROVE DRINKING WATER 

WASHINGTON, July 31.—Some rural com- 
munities will get priority assistance to im- 
prove their drinking water systems under an 
agreement announced here today. The agree- 
ment, intended to insure that rural drinking 
water meets minimum health standards, was 
signed by the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) and the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration (FmHA), an agency of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Under the agreement EPA will designate 
communities whose drinking water fails to 
meet EPA standards. Communities receiving 
this designation will be given higher priority 
to receive FmHA water system improvement 
grants or loans than those whose water meets 
EPA standards. 

Grants and loans come from $1 billion 
available this year under FmHA programs to 
help build, enlarge and improve water treat- 
ment systems in communities with popula- 
tions under 10,000. 

Grants are made for up to 50 percent of 
the cost of building drinking water facilities 
or acquiring land and water rights associated 
with the operation of a system. Loans, avail- 
able for up to 100 percent of these costs, are 
made at 5 percent interest with a maximum 
40-year repayment schedule. 

FmHA grant and loan programs are aimed 
at rural communities, public agencies, private 
nonprofit corporations and Indian tribes un- 
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able to obtain credit at reasonable terms from 
other lenders. 

The Safe Drinking Water Act of 1974 au- 
thorizes EPA to set and enforce national 
drinking water standards but does not pro- 
vide for funds to help water suppliers meet 
the standards. EPA estimates that 12,000 
communities—most of which are classified as 
cmall or rural—will need additional water 
treatment of some sort to meet EPA drinking 
water regulations. 

Copies of the agreement are available from 
the EPA Press Office, room 329, West Tower 
(A-107) 401 M Street, SW, Washington, D.C. 
Telephone: (202) 755-0344. 


The bill I have introduced today builds 
upon the concept contained in the 
FmHA/EPA agreement. It will allow and 
encourage EPA to remain an active advo- 
cate for safe drinking water standards, 
while employing the existing FmHA de- 
livery system in providing assistance for 
complying with such standards. At the 
same time it will provide positive en- 
couragement, rather than threats, to 
communities to seek solutions to drinking 
water safety problems. 

Opposition to this legislation will 
doubtlessly be raised on the basis of its 
budgetary ramifications. On the con- 
trary, however, this measure will inject 
fiscal integrity into the regulatory proc- 
ess. No increase in spending is mandated; 
rather, congressional and administrative 
budgetary oversight will be exercised 
over expenditures which are currently 
foisted upon local water users without 
effective consideration of such costs. 

The basic benefit of this legislation will 
be to rationalize the regulatory process 
and to encourage all levels of govern- 
ment to work together for the common 
goal; that is, safe drinking water. Per- 
haps even the maximum 90 percent 
grant—President Carter’s water policy 
recommends 10 percent cost sharing by 
local beneficiaries—will not make needed 
improvements feasible in some cases. 
This legislation will promote good faith 
efforts. however, upon the part of, 
first, the local water system officials in 
actively seeking water quality solutions 
and second, EPA in promulgating stand- 
ards which reflect not only admirable 
drinking water safety goals but reason- 
able financing potentials as well. I hope 
enactment of this legislation will also 
enable the South Dakota Legislature to 
see fit to accept State primacy for en- 
forcement of the Safe Drinking Water 
Act. 

After reviewing the following analysis 
and text of the bill, I trust my colleagues 
will agree this is a legislative measure 
whose time has come: 

ANALYSIS OF H.R. 13752 To AMEND THE SAFE 

DRINKING WATER ACT AND THE CONSOLI- 

DATED FARM AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Title I amends the Rural Development Act 
(RDA) to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make grants to water systems other- 
wise eligible for assistance under RDA to 
enable them to comply with standards pro- 
mulgated under the Safe Drinking Water 
Act (SDWA). 

Grants are also specifically authorized for 
proposed water systems which will replace 
supplies which do not meet SDWA standards. 

Grants would be limited to 90 percent of 
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the cost. Users would pay the amount they 
can reasonably be expected to pay, as deter- 
miner by the Secretary, and the grant would 
cover the difference. 

Water systems which have experienced 
higher than anticipated expenses would also 
be eligible for assistance. Such grants would 
be limited to 75 percent of the costs not cov- 
ered by a previous grant, as required to pro- 
vide a reasonable user fee. 

Priorities for grant funds would be in the 
following respective order: 

First. To relieve unanticipated diminution 
or deterioration of water supplies requiring 
immediate action, 

Second. To enable compliance with pri- 
mary drinking water standards under SDWA. 

Third. To relieve chronic water shortages, 
and 

Fourth. To enable compliance with secon- 
dary drinking water standards under SDWA. 

The Secretary is directed to weigh the 
costs and benefits of making a grant to en- 
able compliance with SDWA. He shall not 
make a grant if it is not for the most cost 
effective solution, if the users can reasonably 
afford the cost without such assistance, or 
if the benefits do not justify the expense. 

Title II amends Title XIV (Safe Drinking 
Water Act) of the Public Health Service Act 
to prohibit the Administrator of EPA from 
acting against a public water system which 
is not in compliance with SDWA if it has a 
pending application with the Farmers Home 
Administration (FmHA) to finance the nec- 
essary improvements. The system would be 
required to certify its users cannot reason- 
ably afford the expense without such assist- 
ance. 

Associations proposing to construct water 
systems would be allowed to ask the Admin- 
istrator to test the existing supplies of its 
proposed users for compliance with SDWA 
standards. If the present supplies of the pro- 
posed users of the proposed system do not 
meet SDWA standards, the proposed system 
would qualify for grant assistance from 
FmHA on the same basis as existing systems. 

Finally, the Administrator could not re- 
quire a water system to notify its users of 
non-compliance with SDWA standards if it 
has applied for assistance in order to com- 
ply. The Administrator may still provide 
such notice himself, however, if he feels such 
notice is warranted. 


H.R. 13752 

A bill to provide assistance to rural water 
systems in achieving compliance with title 
XIV of the Public Health Service Act, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
SOLIDATED FARM AND RURAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT 
Sec. 101. Section 306(a)(2) of the Con- 

solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 

(7 U.S.C. 1926(a)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” immediately after 

“(2)”; 

(2) by inserting "under this subpara- 
graph” immediately after “is authorized”; 

(3) by striking out “of this paragraph” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “of this sub- 
paragraph”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraphs: 

“(B)(i) The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants in any fiscal year— 

“(I) to any water system— 

“(aa) which has been notified by the Ad- 
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ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency under section 1414 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act that such water sys- 
tem does not comply with any national 
primary drinking water regulation in effect 
under section 1412 of such Act, or with any 
schedule or other requirement imposed pur- 
suant to sections 1415(a)(2) or 1416(f) of 
such Act, or 

“(bb) which has been notified by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmentai Protec- 
tion Agency of a determination under sec- 
tion 1414(h) (2) of such Act that such wa- 
ter system, if it were a ‘public water system’ 
within the meaning of section 1410 of such 
Act, would not comply with any national 
primary drinking water regulation in effect 
under section 1412 of such Act. 


for the purposes of enabling such water sys- 
tem to comply with such regulation, sched- 
ule, or other requirement, and of assisting 
such water system to serve its users at a 
reasonable user rate, and 

(II) to any association— 

(aa) which has or will have the legal au- 
thority to construct, operate, and maintain a 
water system, and 

(bb) which has been notified by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency under section 1414(h) (2) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act that the current drink- 
ing water supply of any potential user of 
such proposed water system, if such water 
supply were a public water system within 
the meaning of section 1410 of such Act, 
would not comply with any national primary 
drinking water regulation in effect under 
section 1412 of such Act, 


for the purposes of enabling such proposed 
water system, when constructed, to comply 
with all national primary drinking water 
regulations and of assisting such proposed 
water system, when constructed, to serve its 
users at a reasonable user rate. 


(ii) The amount of any grant made to a 
water system or an association under this 
subparagraph shall be that portion (not to 
exceed 90 percent) of the cost, to such water 
system or association, of constructing, in- 
Stalling, operating, or maintaining treat- 
fent facilities and equipment necessary to 
achieve compliance with such regulation, 
schedule or other requirement, which can- 
not be paid through reasonable user rates 
over a reasonable period of time, except that 
no grant shall be made under this subpara- 
graph if the Secretary determines that the 
benefits to be derived from compliance with 
such regulation, schedule, or other require- 
ment do not justify the making of such 
grant, or that the amount of such grant is 
excessive. In awarding any grant to a water 
system under subparagraph (B) (i), the Sec- 
retary shall increase such grant by any 
amount which such water system has paid 
in civil fines imposed under section 1414(b) 
of the Public Health Service Act before the 
date of the enactment of this subparagraph. 
other than fines imposed for a willful viola- 
tion (as described in such section) to which 
such water system did not assert as a de- 
ferse that it was unable to comply because 
the expense of constructing, installing, oper- 
ating, or maintaining treatment facilities 
and equipment necessary to achieve compli- 
ance would require the imposition of an un- 
reasonable user rate. 

“(C) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to any water system— 

“(i) which has achieved compliance with 
all national primary drinking water regula- 
tions in effect under section 1412 of the 
Public Health Service Act and with all sched- 
ules. and other requirements imposed pur- 
suant to sections 1415(a) (2) and 1416(f) of 
such Act, or 
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“(il) which has been notified by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency under section 1414(h) (2). of such Act 
that such water system, if it were a ‘public 
water system’ within the meaning of section 
1410 of such Act, would be in compliance 
with all national primary drinking water 
regulations in effect under section 1412 of 
such Act for the purpose of assisting such 
water system to serve its users at a reason- 
able user rate. The amount of any grant 
made under this subparagraph shall not ex- 
ceed the difference between 75 percent of the 
development cost of such water system and 
the amount of any grant previously made 
under subsection (a) (2)(A) to finance such 
development cost.’’. 


Sec. 102. Section 306(a)(12) of the Con- 
solidated Farm and Rural Development Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1926(a) (12)) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“(12)(A) In the making of loans and 
grants for community waste disposal facili- 
ties under paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
subsection, the Secretary shall accord highest 
priority to the application of any municipal- 
ity or other public agency (including an In- 
dian tribe on a Federal or State reservation 
or other federally recognized Indian tribal 
group) in a rural community which has a 
population not in excess of five thousand 
five hundred, and which has a community 
waste disposal system, where the Secretary 
determines that due to unanticipated occur- 
rences the system is not adequate to the 
needs of the community. 


“(B) The Secretary shall make loans and 
grants for water facilities under paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this subsection in accordance 
with the following priorities: 

“(1) first, to municipalities or other public 
agencies (including Indian tribes on Federal 
or State reservations or other federally recog- 
nized Indian tribal groups), in rural com- 
munities which have populations not in 
excess of five thousand five hundred, and 
which have community water supply systems, 
where the Secretary determines that, due to 
unanticipated diminution or deterioration of 
their water supplies, immediate action is 
needed; 

“(ii) second, to municipalities or other 
public agencies (including Indian tribes on 
Federal or State reservations or other fed- 
erally recognized Indian tribal groups), in 
rural communities which have populations 
not in excess of five thousand five hundred, 
and which have community water supply 
systems or which propose to construct such 
systems, for the purpose of enabling such 
systems to achieve compliance with national 
primary drinking water regulations in effect 
under section 1412 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act or with any schedule or other require- 
ment imposed pursuant to sections 1415(a) 
(2) or 1416(f) of such Act; 

“(iil) third, to municipalities or other 
public agencies (including Indian tribes on 
Federal or State reservations or other fed- 
erally recognized Indian tribal groups) in 
rural communities which have populations 
not in excess of five thousand five hundred, 
and which have community water supply 
systems or which propose to construct such 
systems, for the purpose of enabling such 
Systems to relieve chronic water shortages; 

“(iv) fourth, to municipalities or other 
public agencies (including Indian tribes on 
Federal or State reservations or other feder- 
ally recognized Indian tribal groups) in rural 
communities which have populations not in 
excess of five thousand five hundred, and 
which have community water supply systems 
or which propose to construct such systems, 
for the purpose of enabling such systems to 
achieve compliance with national secondary 
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drinking water regulations in effect under 
section 1412 of such Act. 

For the purpose of this subsection, the term 
‘municipalities or other public agencies’ in- 
cludes any association and any public water 
system subject to the provisions of title XIV 
of the Public Health Service Act. 

“(C) The Secretary shall utilize the Soil 
Conservation Service in rendering technical 
assistance to applicants under this paragraph 
to the extent he deems appropriate.”. 
TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE XIV 

OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

ACT 

Sec, 201. Section 1414 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 300g-3) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(g) Any public water system— 

“(1) which is located in a rural area, 

“(2) which has been notified by the Ad- 
ministrator before, on, or after the date of 
the enactment of this subsection that such 
system does not comply with any national 
primary drinking water regulation in effect 
under section 1412, or with any schedule or 
other requirement imposed pursuant to sec- 
tion 1415(a) (2) or 1416(f), and 

“(3) which has certified to the Adminis- 
trator in writing— 

“(A) that such system is unable to comply 
with such regulation, schedule, or other 
requirement because the expense of con- 
structing, installing, operating, or maintain- 
ing treatment facilities and equipment 
necessary to achieve compliance would re- 
quire the imposition of an unreasonable user 
rate, and 

“(B) that such system has applied for a 
grant under section 306(a)(2)(B) of the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development 
Act, which grant, if received, would, with 
any funds from other sources, enable such 
system to achieve compliance with such 
regulation, schedule, or other requirement 
and assist such system to serve its users at 
a reasonable rate; 


shall be deemed to be in compliance with 
such regulation schedule, or other require- 
ment during the period beginning on the 
date such system applies for such grant and 
ending on the date such system withdraws 
its application or on the date by which such 
system has constructed and installed, and is 
able to operate and maintain, treatment 
facilities and equipment necessary to achieve 
such compliance, except that such system 
shall not be deemed to be in compliance with 
such regulation, schedule, or other require- 
ment during such period if such application 
is denied on the basis of a determination 
by the Secretary of Agriculture that such 
system is able to comply with such regula- 
tion, schedule, or other requirement and to 
serve such system's users at a reasonable 
user rate, or that such system would be 
able to comply with such regulation, sched- 
ule or other requirement and to serve such 
system's users at a reasonable user rate if 
such system received a grant in an amount 
smaller than the amount of the grant for 
which such system applied. 

“(h) At the request of any association 
which has or will have the legal authority to 
construct, operate, and maintain a water 
system— 

“(1) that, as proposed, would meet the 
definition of ‘public water system’ in section 
1410, or 

“(2) that, as proposed, would meet the 
definition of ‘public water system’ in section 
1410, except that such water system, as pro- 
posed, would have less than 15 service con- 
nections or would regularly serve less than 
25 individuals. 
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the Administrator shall determine whether 
the drinking water supply of any potential 
user of such proposed water system, if such 
water supply were a public water system, 
would be in compliance with all national 
primary drinking water regulations in effect 
under section 1412, and shall notify such as- 
sociation of the results of such determina- 
tion and the reasons for such results. 

“(1) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘association’ has the same meaning such term 
has in section 306 uf the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act.” 

Sec. 202. Section 1414(c) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 300-3(c) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(e)”; 

(2) by striking out “(1)” immediately be- 
fore “of any failures on the part” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "(A)"; 

(3) by striking out "(A)" immediately be- 
fore “comply with an applicable” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “(1)”: 

(4) by striking out “(B)” immediately be- 
fore “perform monitoring” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(il)”; 

(5) by striking out “(2)" immediately be- 
fore “if the public water system" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(B)”; 

(6) by striking out “(A)” immediately 
before “the existence of such” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(1)”; 

(7) by striking out “(B)" immediately 
before “any failure to comply” and inserting 
in lieu thereof "(ii)"; and 

(8) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) During the period that any owner 
or operator of a public water system is 
deemed to be in compliance under subsec- 
tion (g), such owner or operator shall not be 
required— 

“(A) to give notice to the persons served 
by such system of any failure on the part 
of the public water system to comply with an 
applicable maximum containment level or 
treatment technique requirement of a na- 
tional primary drinking water regulation, or 

“(B) to comply with the notice provisions 

set forth in paragraph (1)(B). 
Such notice may be given instead by the 
Administrator, who, if he gives such notice, 
shall include therein a statement that such 
system has applied for a grant under sec- 
tion 306(a) (2)(B) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act, which grant, if 
received, would, with any funds from other 
sources, enable such system to achieve com- 
pliance with those regulations, schedules, 
and other requirements with which such 
system is deemed to be in compliance under 
subsection (g). 

Sec. 203. Section 1442(c) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 300j-1) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “There are author- 
ized to be appropriated to carry out the pro- 
visions of subsection (b) $ for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1979.”. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. MOAK- 
LEY) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
necessarily absent from the proceedings 
of the House on Friday, August 4, 1978, 
and rise for the purpose of placing in the 
Recorp a statement indicating how I 
would have been recorded if I had been 
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present and voting on the rollcall votes 
taken during the session: 


Rollcall No. 647. Procedural motion by 
Mr. Lonc of Maryland that the House 
resolve into the Committee of the Whole 
for consideration of the bill (H.R. 12931) 
foreign aid appropriation (agreed to 
272-7-1) ; “yea”; 

Rollcall No. 648. Amendment offered 
by Mr. HarKIN (as amended by an 
amendment offered by Mr. Osey) to im- 
pose a 2-percent reduction in foreign 
military credit sales which does not re- 
duce funds provided for Israel, Lebanon, 
and Jordan (agreed to 300-29); “aye”; 
and 


Rollicall No. 649. Adoption of the rule 
(H. Res. 1291) waiving designated 
points-of-order during consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 13635) Defense appropria- 
tion (agreed to 330-7) .@ 


THE 20TH CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@® Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the main 
impact of the 20th Captive Nations Week 
is seen in the emphasis it placed on the 
captive nations ideology. The ideology is 
coherently based on philosophical, his- 
torical, and strategic grounds. There are 
people who content that we don’t need 
an ideology to counter Soviet Russian 
imperio-colonization and Communist 
ideology. They believe simple military 
strength is enough. This belief represents 
a complete misreading of the evolution 
of the captive nations and the expan- 
sion of Red totalitarian power. As a case 
in point, one need just cite our debacle in 
Vietnam where forces more than the 
military were at work. The captive na- 
tions ideology takes these other forces 
into account. Moscow, Peking, and Ha- 
vana know this; we are gradually under- 
standing this, and one of the chief con- 
duits for this understanding is the cap- 
tive nations ideology. 


Aspects of the ideology were well ex- 
pressed in the 20th Captive Nations 
Week, as the following, additional ex- 
amples supplied by the National Captive 
Nations Committee show: First: procla- 
mations by Gov. William G. Milliken of 
Michigan and Mayor Tom Bradley of Los 
Angeles, second, a report in the July 22 
Human Events, third, the program of the 
New York City observance, fourth, the re- 
port in the New York News, “March on 
Fifth Avenue for Captive Nations” and 
fifth, adresses in the China Post of 
July 22: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

The desire for freedom and liberty burns 
in the hearts of people throughout the world, 
including those living in nations dominated 
by the policies of Communist Rusia. 

Freedom-loving people of Albania, Ar- 
menia, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Croatia, 
Czechia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumania, Serbia, Slovakia. The 
Ukraine and other captive nations look to 
the United States as the vanguard of human 
freedom. 
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Therefore I, William G. Milliken, Governor 
of the State of Michigan, do hereby declare 
July 16-22, 1978, as Captive Nations Week, 
and I urge all citizens to dedicate some of 
their time and effort to the goal of freedom 
and liberty for all people throughout the 
world. 

WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN, 
Governor. 


PROCLAMATION CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Whereas, the imperialistic politics of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, Byelorussia, Romania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Laos and 
others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and human 
rights and to the people of the United States 
as the leaders in bringing about their free- 
dom and independence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each 
year as Captive Nations Week and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate prayer, cere- 
monies and activities; expressing their sym- 
pathy with and support for the just aspira- 
tions of the captive nations: 

Now therefore, I, Tom Bradley, Mayor of 
the City of Los Angeles, on behalf of its citi- 
zens do hereby proclaim the week of July 16- 
22, 1978, as “Captive Nations Week" in Los 
Angeles, and call upon our citizens to join 
with others in observing this week by offer- 
ing prayers and dedicating their efforts for 
the peaceful liberation of oppressed and 
subjugated peoples all over the world. 

July, 1978 

Tom BRADLEY, 
Mayor. 


President Carter's proclamation marking 
July 16-22 as Captive Nations Week has 
drawn criticism from the National Captive 
Nations Committee, whose members feel its 
language was exceedingly bland. As Lee Ed- 
wards, the NCNC'’s executive director, pointed 
out: “The occasion called for eloquence and 
commitment. What Mr. Carter gave us was 
bureaucratese and vapidness.” 

Edwards noted that the Carter document 
contained “no mention of dissidents, the 
Soviet Union, Helsinki, communism or even 
totalitarianism of the right as well as the 
left. Mr. Carter’s proclamation was dull, life- 
less, perfunctory. It screamed indifference.” 
The disappointment should have come as no 
surprise. Last year, Carter almost became 
the first President since Congress initiated 
the observance back in 1959 not to mark the 
event with a proclamation. Only after an 
uproar of public protest occurred did Carter 
finally relent and issue a proclamation three 
days into Captive Nations Week, 1977. 


PROGRAM OF 20TH CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 
JULY 16 THROUGH 22, 1978 


Horst Uhlich, chairman. 
Dr. Ivan Docheff, Honorary Chairman. 


Hon. Judge Matthew Troy, Honorary 
Chairman. 
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CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK 


Honorary Chairman, Hon. Matthew J. Troy, 
Sr,—U.S.A. 

Honorary Chairman, Dr. Ivan Docheff— 
Bulgaria. 

Honorary Grand Marshal, Mr. John O. Flis, 
Esq.—Ukraine. 

Chairman, Mr. Horst Uhlich—Germany. 

Vice Chairmen: 

Dr. Valentina Kalynyk—Ukraine. 

Miss Frederike Tanner—Estonia, 

Mr. Peter C. Wytenus—Lithuania, 

Col. Nikolas Nazarenko—Cossackia. 

Mr. Volodimir Hladky—Ukraine. 

Mr. Riza Gulum—Crimean Tatar. 

Ing. John Kosiak—Byelorussia. 

Mr. John Y. Wang—China. 

Mr. Harry de Cobot—Cuba. 

Mr. Iskender Necef—Azerbaijan. 

Mr. Peter Azuolas—Lithuania. 

Mr. Selahattin Anginer—Balkan Turkey. 

Secretary, Mr. Elmer Lipping—Estonia. 

Treasurer, Mr. Valentin Cantor—Rumania. 

Committees 

Parade Chairman, Col. Nikolas Nazarenko— 
Cossackia, 

Resolutions Chairman, Mr. Peter C. Wy- 
tenus—Lithuania. 

Folklore Chairman, Miss Frederike Tan- 
ner—Estonia. 

Signs Chairman, Mr. Volodimir Hladky— 
Ukraine. 

Park Chairman, Mr. Iskender Necef—Azer- 
baijan. 

Finance Chairman, Mr. Elmer Lipping— 
Estonia. 

Press Chairman, Dr. Alexander Sokolys- 
zyn—Ukraine. 

Public Relations Chairman, 
Michels—U.S.A. 

These nations WILL be free . 
depends on you and me! 

Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Cambodia, China, Crimean Tar- 
tars, Cossackia, Croatia, Cuba, Czechia. 

Germany, Estonia, Georgia, Hungary, Idel- 
Ural, Karatchays, Laos, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Mongolia, North Caucasus. 

North Korea, North Vietnam, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Serbia, Slovakia, Slovenia, South 
Vietnam, Tibet, Turkestan, Ukraine. 

SUNDAY, JULY 16TH 

9:30 A.M.: Procession on Fifth Avenue— 
59th Street to St. Patrick's Cathedral. 

10:00: High Holy Mass—St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral. Celebrant and Homilist; Prof. Dr. 
Walter Jaskewicz, S.J. 

11:15: Procession up Fifth Avenue—St, 
Patrick's Cathedral to 72nd St., then to the 
Central Park Mall (Bandstand). 

12 Noon: Rally at Central Park Mall. 

Mistress of Ceremonies, Mrs. Mary Dush- 
nyck. 

National Anthem, Mrs. Helmi Mandsalu. 

Pledge of Allegiance, Mr. Cosmo Gallo, 
Catholic War Veterans, Queens, New York. 

Invocation. 

Opening Remarks, Mr. Horst Uhlich, Chair- 
man, 

Brief Remarks, Honorary Chairman Dr. I. 
Docheff. 

Captive Nations Week Proclamations. 

Addresses, Honored Guests of the Com- 
mittee. 

Resolution, Mr. Peter C. Wytenus, Reso- 
lutions Committee. 

Folklore Entertainment, Folkmusic, Folk- 
songs, and Dances. 

MONDAY, JULY 17TH 

2:30 P.M.: Mayor Koch's Cavtive Nations 
Week Proclamation: Honorable Edward 
Koch, City Hall Blue Room, Manhattan. 


Mr. Vern 


. . how soon, 
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Sponsoring organizations 
American Association of Crimean Tartars. 
Association of East Germans. 

Americans to Free Captive Nations, Inc. 

Azerbaijan Society of America, 

American Friends of Anti Bolshevik bloc 
of Nations. 

Bulgarian National Front of America. 

Byelorussian American Association, Inc. 

Byelorussian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. 

Committee for a Free China. 

Committee of American Latvian Organiza- 
tions in New York. 

Croatian Central Committee Club. 

Cuban National Committee of Captive 
Nations, Inc. 

Catholic War Veterans of Queens County, 
New York. 

Conservative Party of New York State. 

Estonian American National Council. 

AFABN Ukrainian Association. 

Georgian National Front. 


German American National 
(DANK). 

Hungarian Cross and Sword and Defense 
Committee. 


Knights of Lithuania. 

Lithuanian American Council of New York. 

National Federation of Chinese Culture 
and Heritage. 

New York County Conservative Party. 

Romanian American Congress. 

Slovak Catholic Sokol. 

Serbian National Defense Council. 

Turkestan American Association in the 
U.S.A. 

Trinity Marching Band. 

Karachay Turks Organization. 

Ukrainian American Organizations of 
Metropolitan New York UCCA, 

United Ukrainian Committee. 

Westchester County Liberal Party. 

War Veterans of Estonia. 

World Federation of the Cossack National 
Liberation Movement. 

Young Americans for Freedom, 


MARCH ON FIFTH AVENUE FoR CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Marchers mass up outside St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral yesterday for parade up Fifth Ave. 
to 72d St. marking the beginning of Captive 
Nations Week. Groups representing Poland, 
the Ukraine, China, East Germany, Cuba and 
other Communist countries took part. Each 
year under an act of Congress the President 
proclaims a week for observation of the 
nation’s commitment to the achievement of 
freedom throughout the world, 


ADDRESS BY PREMIER SuN YUN-SUAN 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“To safeguard human freedom and resist 
Communist slavery" is both the shining ban- 
ner and the righteous call of the movement 
supporting Captive Nations Week. The Re- 
public of China was the first to respond to 
this great movement after it was initiated by 
the U.S. Congress in 1959. Many chapters of 
the World Anti-Communist League also have 
provided enthusiastic support. The move- 
ment has contributed to the solidarity of 
worldwide anti-Communist forces and the 
courage and confidence of peoples enslaved 
by the Communists as they seek freedom and 
survival. 

In the world of today, freedom and democ- 
racy are confronted by Communist totali- 
tarlanism. Mankind faces unprecedented 
challenges: slavery against freedom and vio- 
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lence against justice. Whether the free 
democracies have the foresight and determi- 
nation to face up to these challenges will be 
decisive for their own destiny and also for 
the security of the world and the well-being 
of humankind. Freedom and justice will fin- 
ally prevail. However, we must halt the ex- 
pansion of the evil forces as quickly as 
possible and end the status quo of “half free- 
doin and half slavery" so as to relieve the 
enslaved peoples of their agony and shorten 
the distance to the goal of genuine freedom 
and peace. 

We want to point out that the Communists 
on the Chinese mainland are the source of 
world turmoil. Many Asian countries have 
been overrun in the last two decades and 
more. This is evidenced in the fall of Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam and Laos, where millions of 
innocent people have been subjected to Com- 
munist massacre and persecution. Such a 
massive tragedy dispels all illusions about 
detente and appeasement, which can only 
lead the world into raging Communist flames 
and worsca human imperilment. 

The Chinese Communists have a fragile 
power structure and their internal struggles 
are violent, Even so, the Peiping regime has 
clamored for implementation of the “four 
modernizations” and attempted to put up a 
false front of “unity” and “strength” so as 
to trick the free world and accelerate “third 
world" intrigues to alienate the democracies. 
In supporting the Captive Nations Week 
movement today, we must unite all anti- 
Communist forces, heighten our anti-Com- 
munist vigilance and enlarge the movement's 
influence in order to counter the Chinese 
Communist conspiracy. 

The theme of this year’s political call to 
“promote human rights and liberate en- 
slaved peoples” is highly significant. As we 
know, the Chinese Communists are engaged 
in class struggle and imposing a rule of 
tyranny. They have reversed all human norms 
and standards. The people living on the main- 
land have lost all freedoms and their basic 
human rights, transforming that society into 
one that is dark, closed and devoid of lib- 
erty. Millions of people have been imprisoned, 
tortured and executed without trial. These 
bloodstained facts are verified by letters 
from the mainland and the accusations of 
freedom seekers. The recent public letter 
from defector Fan Yuan-yet to Hua Kuo- 
feng provides especially cogent testimony. 


In upholding human rights, President Car- 
ter of the United States has proclaimed 
“Human Rights Day” and the “Bill of Hu- 
man Rights.” He has acted in the same spirit 
as the U.S. Congress in initiating Captive Na- 
tions Week; his aspirations of righteousness 
and motives of altruism are admirable. Hu- 
man rights cannot, however, be upheld 
through the application of a double stand- 
ard. People will be greatly confused if the 
principles of upholding human rights is ap- 
plied in one place and ignored or overlooked 
in another place where human rights are 
under devastating attack. We seek to unite 
with all the democracies to raise high the 
anti-Communist banners of freedom and hu- 
man rights. We want to convey the anti- 
Communist movement for freedom and hu- 
man rights behind the Iron Curtain and to 
the Chinese mainland. 

The Republic of China adheres to its anti- 
Communist national policy and remains in 
the democratic camp. Despite the buffeting 
of international countercurrents and the 
tumult and unrest in Asia, the Republic of 
China has never cowered in the face of ad- 
versity, changed its position to accord with 
the international situation or been swayed 
by event. To the contrary, this country has 
become ever more self-reliant with dignity, 
has always stood steadfastly in the free and 
democratic camp, and has joined with other 
countries and spared no effort in its staunch 
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struggle to defend freedom and oppose 
slavery. 

The purpose of supporting Captive Nations 
Week is not only to liberate the captive 
peoples and assure them of freedom and 
their right to survive. We must also exert 
every effort to halt Communist expansion 
and thus assure that those who are still free 
will not be subjected to Communist enslave- 
ment and persecution. Consequently, the free 
world should be alerted to a recognition of 
these points: 

First, Communist expansion and aggres- 
sion is the root of all the turmoil in the 
world. Before undertaking armed aggression, 
the Communists customarily employ their 
evil united front tactics of alienation, in- 
filtration and subversion. Only by engaging 
in steadfast anti-Communist struggle can 
freedom-loving and peace-loving peoples 
avert Communist enslavement. 

Second, no matter how the Chinese Com- 
munists may smile or how Peiping confronts 
Moscow, their final objective is the commu- 
nization of the world and the enslavement of 
mankind. If the free world pins its hopes on 
these Chinese Communists as one side of 
“checks and balances” or of a “strategic bal- 
ance of power,” more international tension 
will ensue until the eruption of a war crisis. 

Third, although the path of anti-Commu- 
nist struggle is tortuous and paved with 
thorns, humanity will finally triumph over 
bestiality, justice over evil and the day over 
the night. This is an ironclad rule of history 
and a natural consequence. No matter how 
frantic and cruel the Communist forces may 
be, the people of the free world have nothing 
to fear: no matter how frustrating the anti- 
Communist situation may appear, the people 
have no reason to be downhearted. Actually, 
the anti-Communist people have already 
heightened their vigilance, and those who 
originally harbored illusions about the Com- 
munists have come to their senses and re- 
jected them, realizing that the Communist 
System and way of life can never be accepted 
by free people. 

Ladies and gentlemen: We are convinced 
that there can never be coexistence between 
human rights and totalitarianism or between 
freedom and slavery. Let all who respect 
human rights and freedom unite together in 
common struggle, raise up their moral cour- 
age, promote the strength of ftustice and 
much courage only forward to assure free- 
dom and peace for humankind. 


SPEECH BY Hon. BFRTRAND MOTTE 
FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE 


We are quite a number to come here to at- 
tend this “Captive Nations’ Week” organized 
by the Republic of China. Our long trip 
above seas and mountains, while passing 
through so many countries on the way, has 
strengthened our thinking of the necessity of 
the defence of freedom. 

Recalling local wars and interior killings as 
happened in so many countries, it is well- 
noted that the specter of Communism was 
behind those wars either in Middle East, Asia 
or Africa. Communism does it elther by war 
or by subversion always by violence. All over 
the world there is not a single country where 
Communists come to power through legal 
and democratic channel, 

We also note that the Marxist Imperialism 
attacks by priority the weak nations. They 
are not only militarily weak nations but also 
especially weak nations for the fact they are 
divided into rival fractions, their economy 
is powerless to combat poverty, their social 
system is unjust and does not equitably dis- 
tribute the goods to all those in need of it. 

China and Europe are heirs of historic and 
ancient civilizations. Those civilizations have 
not only established on their land the monu- 
ments witnessing their grandeur, and filled 
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their museums with treasures, but have in- 
stalled, above others, in the spirit and the 
heart of the populations the spiritual and 
social values which are the very conditions of 
national power. 

We have observed that in 1949 when Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek decided to recon- 
stitute in Taiwan a young and new nation, 
his first directive to the Chinese people is to 
preserve the spiritual, cultural, and family 
values, which constitute the Chinese civili- 
zation one of the oldest and most marvelous 
in the world. 

This example is good for us Europeans, it 
is the same combat and we have to lead 
against the Marxist subversion on our ter- 
ritory, it is indispensible for us and for you 
to oppose materialism with barriers of spiri- 
tual and cultural values which have made 
in the past the grandeur and power of the 
European people. 

The second explanation of your success, I 
found it in the internal union of the people 
of the Republic of China. Communism has 
recourse to the class struggle to divide the 
people; they know that the people divided 
among themselves by internal struggles, and 
the citizens who defend the particular inter- 
est before the national interest, are the weak 
peoples and are ready to succumb into the 
Communist domination. 

The Republic of China, we notice has as- 
sured the unity of her people not only 
through the latter's satisfaction of the spirit- 
ual and historical values but also by giving 
to the magnificient economical effort that 
you conduct in the countryside as well as in 
your factories, the indispensable prolonga- 
tion of a policy of social justice. All the ob- 
Servers acknowledge the success of your land 
reform which has distributed the land to the 
farmers and the progressive and social char- 
acter of your industry. 

Your industry shows a high technology to 
the competitiors and the businessmen who 
begin to know it in the whole world. It also 
shows an exemplary social value in the face 
of all those who desire the final goal of the 
industrial civilization to carry the improve- 
ment to all the workers. 


But the “Eurocommunism” maintains in 
several countries a climate of political 
struggles which slow down the social prog- 
ress. May I wish that the French and the 
European peoples, with the same means that 
you have, could establish in their country 
the social concord as is indispensable to the 
progress of everything and everybody. 

Finally, you have understood—and this is 
the third homage I give to you—better than 
many other Western countries, the political 
prolongations that are included in an intel- 
ligent and human capitalistic system based 
on the confidence in man and on economy 
of market and competition. 

The political freedoms and the economical 
freedoms are indivisible, either have them or 
lose them simultaneously. 

From this point of view, the Republic of 
China serves a good example. 

The inadmissible cowardice of the inter- 
national diplomacy has tried in vain to re- 
ject the ROC out of the big nations. Nothing 
can prevent that your Republic, thanks to 
the people's fidelity to her culture and her 
history, thanks to the solidity of her armed 
forces, to the quality of her industry and 
agriculture, enters everyday with larger force 
in the first ranks of the countries defending 
the camp of freedom.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. WHITE) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
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@ Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in my ab- 
sence from Washington for official busi- 
ness in the 16th district last Thursday 
and Friday, I missed several recorded 
votes. I would like to go on record as 
follows: 

On roll call No. 646. August 3, 1978, 
amendment to H.R. 12931 that reduces 
total appropriations not required by law 
for Foreign Assistance Act activities by 
2 percent, except for economic support 
funds for Israel, Egypt, and Jordan: 
“yes”; 

On roll call No. 648. August 4, 1978, 
amendment to H.R. 12931, as amended 
by a substitute, that reduces foreign mil- 
itary credit sales appropriations by $12.6 
million, and that provides that not more 
than $2.5 million of the appropriations 
shall be available for Lebanon and not 
more than $8.5 million shall be available 
for Jordan: “yes”; and 

On roll call No. 649. August 4, 1978, 
adoption of rule waiving certain points 
of order against H.R. 13635, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979: “yes.”@® 


6-MONTH COMPARISON OF EMPLOY- 
MENT STATISTICS SINCE LAST IN- 
CREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to include in the 
Recor a letter I have just received from 
the AFL-CIO. The letter offers a 6- 
month comparison of employment sta- 
tistics since the last increase in the min- 
imum wage. I think it entirely appropri- 
ate to include such information at a 
time when a common topic of conversa- 
tion has been the possibility of delaying 
the next minimum wage increase as a 
way to fight inflation. 

I would commend this letter to my 
colleagues: 

AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1978. 

Hon. JOHN H. DENT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear JoHN: After extensive hearings and 
long after a need was established, the Con- 
gress passed the 1977 Amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The law, as 
amended, required that the minimum wage 
be increased from $2.30 to $2.65 an hour on 
January 1, 1978 and provided for three addi- 
tional annual increases. 

The voices of gloom and doom were raised 
even more loudly this year than has been 
usual in the 40-year history of minimum 
wage legislation. Forecasts of job cutbacks 
and massive teenage unemployment were 
voiced by the traditional opponents of mini- 
mum wage legislation. Little or no concern 
has been expressed about how the lowest 
paid workers are surviving in a period of 
accelerating inflation. Instead, proposals to 
rescind legislated future minimum wage in- 
creases have been coming from the most 
affluent segments of the economy. 

It seems useful, therefore, to describe the 
employment situation now that the $2.65 
minimum wage rate has been in effect for 
six months. 
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On July 7, 1978 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics published its release on the em- 
ployment situation, as of June 1978. The 
BLS highlighted the release with such state- 
ments as, “Employment rose sharply in June 
and unemployment declined.” “June marked 
the first time that the jobless rate had been 
below six percent since October 1974.” “Teen- 
agers accounted for about half of the 400,- 
000 June decline in unemployment, as their 
rate dropped from 16.5 to 14.2 percent.” 

These BLS statements refer to changes 
between May and June 1978. For minimum 
wage purposes, a six-month comparison is 
more meaningful. Between December 1977 
and June 1978: 

Total employment increased by 2,210,000; 

Total unemployment declined by 556,000; 

Overall unemployment rate declined from 
6.4 to 5.7 percent; 

Teenage employment increased by 337,000; 

Teenage unemployment rate declined from 
15.6 to 14.2 percent; 

White teenage unemployment rate de- 
clined from 12.7 to 11.6 percent; and 

Black teenage unemployment rate went 
from 38.0 to 37.1 percent. 

It would be helpful if the anti-minimum 
wage forces would take time out to examine 
the record—both past and present. We hope 
that proponents of a stay in the next legis- 
lated increase in the minimum wage will 
read this year's record. Even more, we hope 
that they will not ask the lowest paid work- 
ers to bear the full brunt of inflation while 
they debate how to win the battle against 
inflation. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation.g 


THE 1980 SUMMER GAMES SHOULD 
BE TRANSFERRED FROM MOS- 
cow 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, while I 
applaud the recent action that the ad- 
ministration took in response to the 
convictions of Anatoly Scharansky and 
other dissidents in the Soviet Union, ad- 
ditional action is imperative. 

What I believe to be a more effective 
response was advanced by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) . 
On July 18, he introduced a resolution 
urging the U.S. Olympic Committee to 
take all necessary action to secure the 
transfer of the 1980 summer games from 
Moscow. I support this resolution and 
am pleased to be a cosponsor of it. 

The 1980 summer Olympics will be the 
first Olympiad to be held in a Commu- 
nist country. They will bring the Soviet 
Union two things they desperately need: 
publicity and Western currency. The 
Soviet Union sees the Olympics as an 
opportunity to show the world the ath- 
letic and material successes achieved by 
their socialist system. They will use the 
Olympics as a propaganda extravaganza 
to rival the Berlin games of 1936. 

A transfer of the 1980 summer Olym- 
pics, however, will show that the world 
will not permit the brutal disregard for 
basic personal freedom to be obscured by 
the Olympic banner. 

Some people will say that the Olympics 
should not be used for political purposes. 
These are dreamers who disregard real- 
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ity. The Olympics were politicized as 
early as 1936. In that year, the United 
States acquiesced to a Nazi request and 
removed two Jewish sprinters from our 
team, an acting unknown to most of us 
until now. Who is to say that the Soviet 
Union will not make similar “requests” 
oi us in 1980? 

Some people already are arguing that 
any attempt to transfer the summer 
games would not work. How will we know 
if we don’t try? I cannot believe that our 
national will and sensitivity to injustice 
has so deteriorated that we will not 
object strenuously to these flagrant 
disregards for basic human rights. 

Other people have argued that a trans- 
fer of the Olympics would not be “ap- 
propriate.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth. A transfer of the games 
would hit the Soviet Union where it 
really hurts—in its image before the 
world. As masters of propaganda, the 
Soviet Union and its friends have spent 
time and money shining up the image 
of the U.S.S.R. before the peoples of the 
world. No amount of polish, however, can 
change the realities of the Soviet system 
and its brutal disregard for the indi- 
vidual. 

The recent trials—which bring to mind 
the infamous “show trials” of the late 
1930’s—were designed to pressure the 
West into moderating its support for 
those Soviet citizens seeking freedom of 
expression or the right to emigrate. 
Counterpressure of a similar nature is 
required, and the Olympics provide the 
perfect opportunity to exert this type of 
pressure. 

Mr. Speaker, 42 years ago we closed 
our eyes to totalitarianism at the Olym- 
pics. Perhaps we were a bit naive then, 
too preoccupied with our own problems 
to face reality. We paid dearly for that 
mistake 

Why repeat this mistake in Moscow? 
Why close our eyes to the truth? If the 
American people still believe in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights, they will urge the USOC to get 
the 1980 summer Olympics moved from 
Moscow. This resolution should offer the 
encouragement that is needed at this 
time.@ 


PUBLIC POWER FOR WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. OTTINGER) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 
@® Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, for 
almost 10 years I have been working to 
replace the Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., with a public utility in 
Westchester County, a move that would 
enable Westchester consumers to save 
millions of dollars. Right now the people 
in my district pay the highest electrical 
rates in the world; yet Con Ed is again 
asking for a rate increase while con- 
tinuing to just pass the buck on to its 
customers when confronted about these 
exorbitant rates. 

In the following article that appeared 
in Westchester Rockland newspapers 
the author, Milton Hoffman, speaks di- 
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rectly to the need for the voters of 
Westchester County to have a say in this 
matter. I commend this excellent article 
to my colleagues’ attention: 
Con Ep WouLD BE RESPONSIBLE For ITs 
Own DEPARTURE 
(By Milton Hoffman) 


It’s true that Westchester County Execu- 
tive Alfred DelBello, Rep. Richard Ottinger 
and County Legislator Ron Tocci were first 
to propose a government takeover of Con- 
solidate Edison electric operations in West- 
chester. 

But the real credit for this week's Beck 
report, which supports a takeover, belongs 
to Con Edison itself. 

Because Con Edison for years has dared 
somebody—anybody—to knock the chip off 
its broad, monopolistic shoulder. 

The arrogance of the firm was displayed 
in public just this week. Here was Charles 
Luce, the chairman of the firm, telling the 
Westchester County Board of Legislators 
that the figures in the Beck report were all 
wrong. This is the same Charles Luce whose 
firm refused to turn data over to Beck and 
refused to permit Beck to enter the Con 
Edison plants to make an inventory. How’s 
that for nerve? 

It’s been almost two years since DelBello 
and friends first advocated the takeover 
route as a way to cut the high cost of elec- 
tricity that has bled homeowners and 
forced many businesses to leave this area. 
During that period, Con Edison had ample 
time to propose some real cost-cutting. 

What was needed was innovation—ways to 
produce and distribute electricity at a lower 
cost. Instead, what did Con Edison do? It 
repeated the old bromide that the best way 
to cut costs is to reduce the taxes that Con 
Edison now pays to municipalities. We'd like 
to have a kilowatt for every time that phrase 
was used. Even without taxes, Con Edison's 
rates are higher than those of any other elec- 
tric utility. Con Edison’s favorite proposal 
is that the cost be shifted from one pocket 
of the ratepaying taxpayer to the other. 
Hardly a solution. 

Then Con Edison put the blame on the 
high cost of oil, a cost automatically passed 
on to the consumer. But did Con Edison pro- 
pose any alternatives except those that would 
pollute the air in New York City? No. There 
were no proposals for windmills, solar en- 
ergy, tidewater or hydroelectric generators 
forthcoming from this technological giant. 

Nothing. 

Having established the reason for the Beck 
study, let’s try to figure out who is closer 
to the facts, Beck or Con Edison. There is 
a disparity of $1.5 billion. Con Edison says 
it would cost $2 billion for the county to 
acquire and operate the electric lines, four 
times more than Beck estimates. But it 
should be pointed out that the Con Edison 
figure has been jacked up by $1 billion in 
recent weeks from the utility’s original claim. 
That's a doubling of the cost by Con Edison 
and its own consultants after it appeared 
that the county was serious. 

Any objective person would have to figure 
that, with that background, Beck should be 
closer to the truth than Con Edison. Beck, 
an established engineering firm, has nothing 
to gain or lose in this venture. Under a reso- 
lusion passed by the county board, Beck and 
other present consultants are barred from 
receiving a contract for further work on the 
project. Con Edison has everything to lose 
and would like to gain. 

The key question is whether the courts 
would increase the costs of the acquisition by 
giving Con Edison huge “severance” dam- 
ages or damages for “intangibles.” If Con 
Edison is so sure of itself, why doesn't it 
agree to join with the county and go to the 
courts together to try to get an advance 
ruling that would establish the probable 
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costs. If the costs are so high that they would 
force the county to back down, then Con 
Edison is a big winner and it can continue 
to do what the state law and the Public 
Service Commission now permit it to do: 
receive a guaranteed return on its invest- 
ment, which means guaranteed profits, no 
matter how well or how poorly it is run. 

But knowing Con Edison, we doubt they 
would do the public this service. Instead, the 
onus of finding ways to cut electric rates 
will be left with the people of Westchester 
and ultimately with the county executive 
and the legislators. 

This brings up a question that many per- 
sons believe is paramount. Does the county 
government—executive and legislative—have 
the courage and stamina to go all the way 
with the takeover, even if the voters give 
them the authority overwhelmingly this No- 
vember? 

Past performance would indicate that 
when the final decision is to be made, the 
Officials and legislators will scatter in all 
directions and avoid making the big decision. 

The indicators of the past include the 
handling of the garbage crisis so far in the 
county. Two years ago, the legislators ap- 
proved two sites for energy-producing, 
power-generating plants. But when the pro- 
posal was put to them earlier this year, they 
Scattered all over the place. 

When the county administration came up 
with a proposed site in Peekskill for a sew- 
age sludge composting plant, the legislators 
at least had the decency to reject it right 
off the bat—but didn’t come up with any 
logical alternate sites. 

DelBello, the leader of the executive 
branch, is not faultless in these and other 
indecisions and vacillations of the board. A 
good executive finds ways to persuade legis- 
lative bodies to make the hard decisions. It 
happens in Albany every year—a governor, 
working with at least one legislative house 
controlled by another party, gets around the 
political roadblocks in give-and-take, head- 
to-head negotiating. There is a little give 
here and there, and government is able to 
carry on. 

If the county legislators approves a refer- 
endum on the take over issue next week, 
they will not necessarily be committing 
themselves for the future. Rather, many will 
just be offering the voters a chance to ex- 
press themselves. If the voters give the green 
light to the government to acquire the Con 
Edison property and sell up to $754 million 
in bonds, the final decisions will have to be 
mace next year by the county executive and 
the legislators. With such a past record, can 
they? 

Perhaps in all this, Con Edison finally will 
get the hint and come up with some solid 
alternatives to public ownership and find 
less-costly ways to serve the public, which 
would be fitting for a company that made a 
$149 million profit for the first half of this 
year and which still is asking for a $215 mil- 
lion rate increase. 

Milton Hoffman is politics writer for West- 
chester Rockland Newspapers.@ 


ADMINISTRATION SUPPORT OF 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE 
CONSUMER COOPERATIVE BANK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. St GER- 
MAIN) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@® Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, very 
soon the House will be taking up the con- 
ference report on H.R. 2777—the Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank 
Act—and I am hopeful that we will have 
an overwhelming vote for the American 
consumer. 


August 7, 1978 


The legislation, which will give the 
consumer a new voice and a new means 
of combating inflation, is fully sup- 
ported by the Carter administration. 

I have today received a letter from 
Mrs. Esther Peterson, the Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Consumer Af- 
fairs, reaffirming the administration’s 
support for the legislation. Mrs. Peterson 
states: 

I am pleased to report to you that the 
administration supports the conference re- 
port on the consumer cooperative bank bill, 
and I congratulate you and your colleagues 
on your fine work. The legislation which has 
emerged is a thoughtful and well-balanced 
initiative and within the budgetary parame- 
ters established by the administration for 
this legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 

copy of Mrs. Peterson's letter: 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 3, 1978. 
Hon. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN St GERMAIN: I am 
pleased to report to you that the adminis- 
tration supports the conference report on the 
Consumers Cooperative Bank bill, and I con- 
gratulate you and your colleagues on your 
fine work. The legislation which has emerged 
is a thoughtful and well-balanced initiative 
and within the budgetary parameters estab- 
lished by the administration for this legis- 
lation. 

My initial contact with consumer cooper- 
atives came during the late forties and the 
fifties when I lived in Sweden with my hus- 
band and family. While co-ops comprised 
only a small percentage of the businesses in 
Sweden, they often provided goods or serv- 
ices where those goods or services would not 
otherwise have been available. More impor- 
tantly, it gave co-op members a direct stake 
in their communities and restored a sense of 
consumer sovereignty in the marketplace. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
same would not be true here in the United 
States if consumer co-ops were given the 
chance. We have already seen over the past 
decades the successes that have been 
achieved through co-ops in the farm credit 
system. Your bill would do the same for 
consumers—not through a Government 
handout—but by making loans available, at 
a market rate of interest. In addition, tech- 
nical assistance would be available where 
needed to increase the likelihood that a co-op 
would succeed. 

I know that the President looks forward to 
signing this measure into law. 

Sincerely, 
ESTHER PETERSON, 
Special Assistant to the President 
jor Consumer Affairs.@ 


CETA AND OLDER WORKERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unaer a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. WAXMAN) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


© Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
House consideration of H.R. 12452, the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act Amendments of 1978, I will offer 
an amendment to encourage the partici- 
pation of middle and older age workers 
in CETA-sponsored programs. 

The amendment is a recognition of the 
unique role older workers play in the 
U.S. labor force and proposes develop- 
ment of employment training programs 
which will encourage their continued 
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productivity. Specifically, the amend- 
ment provides incentives for the Secre- 
tary of Labor, through the title III dis- 
cretionary fund, to develop employment 
training programs for middle and older 
age workers. The amendment provides 
that workers over 40 who are unem- 
ployed, underemployed, or economically 
disadvantaged be accorded special atten- 
tion in keeping with the purposes of 
CETA title III. 

Title III is a special discretionary au- 
thorization designed to enable sponsor- 
ship of employment programs for groups 
underserved by CETA title II. The stat- 
ute specifies that youth, offenders, hand- 
icapped individuals, single parents, per- 
sons of limited English-speaking ability, 
older workers, and other disadvantaged 
groups may receive assistance under 
title III programs. Subsequent sections 
of the title encourage the Secretary of 
Labor to pay particular attention to the 
employment needs of native Americans, 
migratory workers, handicapped indi- 
viduals, veterans, and displaced home- 
makers. My amendment would create a 
new section 309 for older workers mod- 
eled after these existing title III pro- 
grams. 

WHY PAY ATTENTION TO OLDER WORKERS 


No group can more forcefully demon- 
strate employment discrimination in 
CETA programs than workers over 45. 
In fact, a report of the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights issued last December 
specifically cited CETA job programs for 
discrimination against participants 
based on age. 

The age of participants in CETA 
title II, VI, and VII programs reflect a 
trend that the older a person becomes 
the less likely he or she is to become 
involved in an employment training pro- 
gram sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Commission on Civil Rights’ 
report confirmed what older workers 
have known all along—CETA prime 
sponsors place the highest priority on 
finding jobs for people between the ages 
of 22 and 44. 

While older workers are more difficult 
to place than their younger counterparts, 
CETA was intended to provide job train- 
ing and employment opportunities to eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, unemployed or 
underemployed persons irrespective of 
age. In practice, however, prime sponsors 
have focused their efforts on those age 
groups most easily placed in unsubsi- 
dized employment. 

Although much attention is correctly 
focused on the employment needs of 
younger workers, older workers represent 
a substantial portion of the unemployed 
population. Approximately 1.4 million 
older Americans are currently unem- 
ployed and actively seeking work. Older 
workers represent over 20 percent of all 
unemployed Americans. 

When these figures are combined with 
the category of “discouraged workers” 
the plight of the older worker becomes 
even more apparent. Discouraged work- 
ers represent a category of unemployed 
Americans who are no longer actively 
seeking work but who would accept a job 
immediately if one were available. In 
1977 there were over a million such work- 
ers. 500,000 were over 40 and 330,000 were 
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over 55. As this pattern has held constant 
over the past decade, it suggests a struc- 
tural discrimination based on age against 
older workers seeking employment. 

Admittedly, the rate of unemployment 
among older workers is lower than among 
younger age groups. But this statistic 
should not be misinterpreted to suggest 
that older workers have less need for em- 
ployment training assistance. 

Despite the overall low unemployment 
rate among older workers, their duration 
of unemployment is 30 to 70 percent 
longer than among younger age groups. 
In fact, men and women over 45 suffer 
durations of unemployment equal to that 
experienced by black teenagers. 

These figures indicate that as long as 
the older worker remains employed he 
is in good shape. However, should he later 
lose his job due to downturns in the 
economy or the pressure of technological 
change, he will have a difficult time re- 
joining the labor force. CETA’s bias to- 
ward younger workers reinforces this 
trend. 

NEED TO KEEP OLDER WORKERS IN THE LABOR 
FORCE 

Enactment of the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act Amendments (AD 
EA) of 1978 was clear expression of con- 
gressional intent that older workers re- 
main in the labor force. The new law 
abolishes mandatory retirement in the 
Federal service and reduces the manda- 
tory retirement age in the private sector 
from 65 to 70. Workers between 40 and 70, 
those who are protected from age dis- 
crimination under the new law, make up 
over 40 percent of the U.S. labor force 
and 36 percent of the population. 

As my colleagues are aware, the funda- 
mental purpose of the new law is to pro- 
mote employment of older persons based 
on their ability rather than age. We 
would be remiss in our commitment to 
the individual worth of older Americans 
if if we did not make a conscientious ef- 
fort to encourage older Americans to stay 
in the labor force. Our expressed com- 
mitment to individual dignity, as embod- 
ied in the recently enacted ADEA amend- 
ments, demands that we regard the op- 
portunity for a job as a basic human 
right. 

Indeed, President Carter echoed this 
belief in his January 1978 State of the 
Union Message. The President noted: 

Job opportunity—the chance to earn a 
decent living—is also a basic human right 
which we cannot and will not ignore. 


Mr. Speaker, it is an inconsistent 
public policy which eliminates manda- 
tory retirement on the one hand but 
which fails to adopt policies to encourage 
older workers to stay in the labor force. 
The health of our economy demands we 
not frivolously waste the talents of our 
older workers. Middle and older age 
workers represent a vast resource of ex- 
perience, talents, and intuitions we dare 
not neglect. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
characterized age discrimination in Fed- 
eral programs as “widespread.” In criti- 
cizing CETA and other Federal programs 
the Commission said: 

We are shocked at the cavalier manner in 
which our society neglects older persons who 
often desperately need federally supported 
services and benefits. 
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Mr. Speaker, middle and older age 
workers are confronted with major ob- 
stacles in attempting to entering the 
labor force. Federal job assistance pro- 
grams are unresponsive to their needs. As 
presently structured, CETA does not work 
for older Americans. 

Adoption of the older workers amend- 
ment to CETA title III is a first step 
toward addressing the serious problems 
noted in the report of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. The amendment is 
not, however, a cure-all. It is not a sub- 
stitute for ending age discrimination in 
CETA title II, VI and VII programs. Fur- 
ther, the amendment should not be 
interpreted as an alternative to existing 
employment services available to the 
elderly poor under title IX of the Older 
Americans Act. My amendment is merely 
a supplement to existing programs and 
a much needed first step toward reduc- 
ing the neglect of Federal manpower pro- 
grams toward older Americans. 

Age discrimination is a pernicious 
practice that cannot be permitted to 
dominate administration of Federal em- 
ployment programs. It is not only a 
shameful waste of a precious natural re- 
source but a violation of the most basic 
human rights Congress recognized in 
enacting the Age Discrimination in Em- 
ployment, Act Amendments of 1978 into 
aw. 

I urge my colleague’s support of this 
important amendment during considera- 
tion of H.R. 12452 on Wednesday. 

A copy of the amendment follows. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 12452 


Page 116, after line 15, insert the following 
new section: 


“PROJECTS FOR MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER WORKERS 


“Sec. 309. (a) The Secretary shall— 

“(1) develop and establish employment 
and training policies and programs for mid- 
dle-aged and older workers which will re- 
flect appropriate consideration of these 
workers’ importance in the labor force and 
lead to a more equitable share of employ- 
ment and training resources for middle-aged 
and older workers; 

(2) develop and establish programs to 
assist workers over forty years of age in pur- 
suing second careers, including, but not nec- 
essarlly limited to, work experience, voca- 
tional education, public service employment, 
on-the-job training, occupational upgrading, 
and job search and placement; and 

“(3) conduct research on the relationships 
between age and employment and insure that 
the findings of such research are widely dis- 
seminated in order to assist employers in 
both the public and the private sectors better 
understand and utilize the capabilities of 
middle-aged and older workers. 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall provide for 
appropriate arrangements to be made with 
prime sponsors, members of the business 
community (including small business), labor 
organizations, local educational agencies, and 
community-based organizations as defined in 
section 125(4) of this Act. Such arrange- 
ments may include, but need not be limited 
to— 

(1) an analysis of the local labor force on 
the basis of such factors as age, educational 
background, income, race, and sex, focusing 
particularly on comparative rates of labor 
force participation and of unemployment and 
underemployment among the various demo- 
graphic groups studies; 

“(2) an assessment of each participant’s 
skills and work experience for purposes of 
formulating realistic second career objectives, 
including formal vocational testing instru- 
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ments supplemented by such functional as- 
sessment methods and techniques to detect 
those skills and abilities of a participant as 
may be related to desired second career and 
occupational upgrading objectives; 

“(3) second career and occupational up- 
grading counseling by individuals knowledge- 
able about the employment and training 
needs of middle-aged and older workers; 

“(4) the establishment of second career 
objectives which will— 

“(A) provide reasonable assurances to the 
participant that public and private sector 
demand exists for the skills developed in the 
second careers program; and 

“(B) enable the participant to compete 
successfully in the job market; and 

“(5) establishment of formal second ca- 
reers training agreements, between partici- 
pants and program sponsors, which— 

“(A) set forth the career objectives of the 
participants and the steps required of each 
participant and prime sponsor to achieve 
these objectives; 

“(B) will remain in force until its terms are 
fulfilled, or renegotiated or terminated ac- 
cording to such procedures as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary; and 

“(C) may be renegotiated or terminated, at 
any time, by the participant, or by the pro- 
gram sponsor for good cause. 

“(c) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
pay program sponsors reasonable training 
costs to participants in second careers pro- 
grams to the extent necessary to achieve the 
objectives of such programs, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
but in no case shall such payment exceed 
the permissible maximum under section 121 
(c) (1) (B). Such costs may include reason- 
able tuition for participants engaged in tech- 
nical or other institutional training and pay- 
ments to program sponsors providing on-the- 
job training, provided that such payments 
are based on the actual number of hours of 
such training given to the second careers pro- 
gram participant. The Secretary is authorized 
to pay for equipment, materials, and such 
other costs necessary for a participant to 
achieve the objectives of his second careers 
program. 

“(d) Programs assisted under this section 
may provide for participation in employment 
and training programs on a part-time or flex- 
ible-time basis. 

“(e) Participants in programs authorized 
under this section shall be individuals over 
the age of forty who are unemployed, under- 
employed, or economically disadvantaged, 
who have a per capita income which is not 
in excess of 125 percent of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics lower living income level. 

“(f) For the purposes of carrying out this 
section, the Secretary shall reserve from 
funds available for this title not more than 
10 percent of the amount allocated pursuant 
to section 202(a). 

“(g) No provision of this section shall be 
construed as intending any diminution of 
the employment and training opportunities 
available to workers over 40 years of age 
under titles II, VI, and VII of this Act. 


Conform the table of contents accord- 
ingly.@ 


AUTHORIZING GSA TO CHARGE FOR 
MOTOR POOL VEHICLES ON THE 
BASIS OF ESTIMATED REPLACE- 
MENT COST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. JoHN L. BUR- 
TON) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@® Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the interagency motor pool system, oper- 
ated by the General Services Adminis- 
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tration, has a fleet of about 85,000 se- 
dans, trucks, and other vehicles to be as- 
signed or dispatched to Federal agencies 
for their official use. 


GSA bills agencies for the use of these 
vehicles by assessing a monthly rate to 
cover fixed operating costs such as de- 
preciation and by charging a mileage 
rate to cover variable operating costs 
such as gasoline. This is much the same 
way Hertz or Avis charges its customers. 


Operation of this GSA fleet saves the 
Government money, since the vehicles 
are subject to high utilization and tight 
control. 


Inflation, technological change, and 
Government-mandated environmental 
and safety modifications have substan- 
tially increased the cost of motor ve- 
hicles during tl:e 1970’s. For example, 
GSA paid an average of $2,835 for a Gov- 
ernment vehicle in 1972. By 1977, this 
average price increased to $4,144. It will 
be higher still in 1978. 


The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices recently recommended a technical 
change in the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 to per- 
mit GSA’s recovery of the replacement of 
cost of motor vehicles and related equip- 
ment, rather than merely the original 
purchase price. 

Such a recommendation is in line with 
the March 19, 1976, report of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office entitled “Opera- 
tions of the General Services Adminis- 
tration’s General Supply Fund.” 

Today, I am introducing a bill to ac- 
complish that purpose. 

To describe the matter more fully, 
GSA’s problem is in trying to finance the 
replacement of aging and high-mileage 
vehicles that must be retired from its 
fleet. According to the General Account- 
ing Office, the language of section 211(d) 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 does not permit 
the recovery of vehicle replacement cost 
through charges to customer agencies. 


In any given year, GSA should replace 
about one-sixth of its fleet. Since depre- 
ciation charges to using agencies must be 
bused solely on original acquisition cost, 
GSA has not been able to obtain sufficient 
funds to replace vehicles in a normal 
cycle, This inability to keep pace with 
inflation and other increased costs has 
forced GSA to retain high maintenance, 
less fuel-efficient, older vehicles in the 
fleet. GSA recognizes this is contrary to 
good business practices but has no alter- 
native now. 


The new bill would remedy the tech- 
nical insufficiency of section 211(d). It 
would authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to recover, so far as 
practicable, all elements of costs, includ- 
ing increments for the estimated replace- 
ment cost of vehicles to Federal agencies. 
Another technical change would permit 
retention as part of the capital of the 
General Supply Fund increments for the 
estimated replacement cost of vehicles, 
equipment, and supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that it will be pos- 
sible to move expeditiously with this 
much-needed legislation.@ 
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MISLEADING REPORTS OF CON- 
TRASTS IN AMERICAN AND 
SOVIET PRIORITIES 


(Mr. DELLUMS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 


@ Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
port published by the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) has 
published comparative figures for 1976. 
These figures would indicate that the 
Soviet Union spends more on the military 
and less on public spending that does the 
United States. If one compares the actual 
data, it can be seen that the contrary is 
true. 

These seeming contrasts in American 
and Soviet priorities are grossly mislead- 
ing, since the figures are derived by 
means of a double standard of calcula- 
tion. Soviet military spending is calcu- 
lated directly in dollars at the prices that 
the United States, using American costs, 
would have to pay for the estimated 
Soviet military effort. In addition, the 
Soviet military effort is somewhat mag- 
nified by adding to military manpower 
the number of personnel in internal secu- 
rity and border guards, which do not 
have the equivalent missions of U.S, 
servicemen. 


Public health expenditure in the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, is taken from 
Soviet-reported ruble figures on budg- 
etary and nonbudgetary public health 
outlays, which are converted into dollars 
at the official ruble-dollar exchange rate. 
No attempt has been made, as in military 
outlays, to price Soviet health spending 
at American costs. If this were done the 
dollar value of Soviet health spending 
would be astronomical and quite embar- 
rassing because of the very high salary 
level of American physicians and steep 
hospital costs. 


Let us look at the data base for Soviet 
public health spending (which includes 
nearly all health spending, as there is 
virtually no private health spending). In 
1976 the number of physicians and den- 
tists in the Soviet Union was nearly 
double that in the United States (864,600 
to 479,033). This comparison excludes 
approximately 600,000 Soviet medics 
with partial medical training. The num- 
ber of nurses in the Soviet Union was 
about 1,300,000 as compared to 1,000,000 
in the U.S. hospital capacity (as meas- 
ured by number of hospital beds) was 
also greater in the Soviet Union (3,076,- 
000 beds to 1,466,000). It is clear that if 
health outlays were priced under the 
same principle as military spending 
Soviet health spending would zoom into 
the stratophere. Imagine the effect alone 
of attributing American doctors’ salaries 
to Soviet doctors. 

Consequently, the ACDA figures, as 
they are presented, constitute a public 
deception misrepresenting the order of 
priorities in the Soviet Union and con- 
tributing to a perception of exaggerated 
Soviet military extravagance. The double 
standard of cost calculation also con- 
tributes to greater ease in securing de- 
fense appropriations in this country. 
Therefore, the public, or at least the Con- 
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gress, should be aware of the official 
dichotomy in calculating comparative 
defense and public health spending.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr, MIKVA asked and was given per- 

mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
@ Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
able to take part in two rollcall votes on 
Wednesday, July 19 and Monday, July 
24, 1978. Had I been present, I would 
have voted as follows: 

Rollcall No. 568, H.R. 11983, “yea”; 

Rollcall No. 588, H.J. Res. 946, yea.” @ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. MIKVA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
© Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
able to take part in two rollcall votes on 
Thursday, July 27 and Friday July 28, 
1978. Had I been present, I would have 
voted as follows: 

Rolicall No. 606, S. Con. Res. 98, 
“yea”; 

“Rollcall No. 617, Butler amendment 
to H.R. 12432, “no.” è 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. MIKVA asked and was given per- 

mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
@ Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
able to take part in four rollcall votes on 
Thursday, August 3 and Friday, August 4, 
1978. Had I been present, I would have 
voted as follows: 

Rollcall No. 646, Harkin amendment, 
“yea”; 

Rolicall No. 647, COWH, H.R. 12931, 
“yea”; 

Rolicall No. 648, Harkin amendment, 
“yea”; 

Rollcall No. 
“yea.” e 


649, H. Res. 1291, 


THE DOUBLE-EDGED SWORD OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 


@ Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, if 
last week’s debate on the foreign aid ap- 
propriations bill proves anything, it is 
that the problem of dealing with human 
rights violations in other countries is an 
extremely difficult one, with repercus- 
sions that go way beyond the specific 
issues themselves. However, I believe that 
certain perspectives are beginning to 
emerge. 

First, it seems to me that while it is 
desirable for the Congress and the Presi- 
dent to have as our aim the advancement 
of basic human rights wherever possible 
and to define what we believe those rights 
to be, we cannot adopt a rigid line appli- 
cable to all countries and all situations. 
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Each country and each situation must 
be approached in its own context as well 
as in the overall context. 

Second, our actions must take into ac- 
count our ability to effect improvements 
and, particularly, whether the action will 
likely be productive or counterproductive 
in advancing the rights of the people we 
seek to help. 

Third, we must decide which of the 
various options and forums ayailable to 
us are most suitable for achieving the 
particular human rights goals that the 
situation calls for. 

Fourth, and probably most important 
trom the standpoint of our national in- 
terest, we must consider the effect of any 
such action on our global interest in the 
defense of freedom and the evolution of 
a more peaceful and humane world. It 
would be tragic, for example, if unilateral 
actions to advance human rights or to 
protest violations went so far as to de- 
stroy or cripple the institutions of inter- 
national cooperation that we have helped 
create to protect freedom and peace and 
improve the tragic living conditions of so 
many of the world’s people. 

Obviously, there will continue to be 
differences within the Congress and the 
administration as to how to apply such 
considerations in particular cases. In the 
hope, however, of promoting a more 
realistic and workable consensus, I would 
like to call attention to an article in the 
Washington Post for Wednesday, Au- 
gust 3, by Mr. Townsend Hoopes, who 
served as Under Secretary of the Air 
Force in 1967 and 1968. His comments, 
while frankly critical, are also construc- 
tive. 

Mr. Hoopes commences by observing 
that the arrest and conviction of certain 
Soviet dissidents and the resulting ag- 
gravation of tension in United States- 
Soviet relations appears to be “attrib- 
utable mainly to the naive, unwise over- 
reaching of the Carter administration's 
human rights policy toward the Soviet 
Union.” He observes that, in the con- 
text of détente, the Soviet leadership 
had already accepted a certain level of 
unsettling Western influences, even 
where these led to some gradual opening 
up of their system. He states that— 

Such a process is indeed the hope and 
subtle tactic of Soviet moderates, who want 
to see a developing liberalization of their 
society, but who are profoundly aware that 
change must come slowly—and, above all, by 
indirection—if it is not to provoke crippling 
resistance ...A direct attack on the system. 
coupling criticism with demands for swift 
and far-reaching change, is a formula guar- 
anteed to produce a severe backlash of 
repression. 


He adds that recognition of the fact 
that a human rights crusade against the 
Soviets is a dangerous double-edged 
sword does not mean giving up on hu- 
man rights but rather requires “the mak- 
ing of selective efforts, preferably in 
multilateral forums, to place the Soviets 
on the moral defensive.” 

Finally, Hoopes urges a greater degree 
of self-discipline and a surer sense of the 
inherent limits to action in this area. In 
particular, he points out that we cannot 
approach the human rights problem in 
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the Soviet Union as essentially an exten- 
sion of the domestic civil rights problem 
in the United States and susceptible to 
solution by the same general tactics. I 
would add that it is, perhaps, the failure 
to recognize this type of distinction that 
led our distinguished former colleague, 
Ambassador Andrew Young, into the 
verbal trap of seeming to equate human 
rights problems in this country with 
those in the Soviet Union. 

The same sort of failure to make ap- 
propriate distinctions has also led some 
of us into the similar trap of attempt- 
ing to gloss over or excuse human rights 
violations by governments of countries 
with whom we have alliances or other 
close relations by arguing that, after all, 
human rights violations take place in the 
United States too. Recognizing the lim- 
itations on our ability to influence the 
internal policies of a nation to whom we 
are opposed does not require us to rec- 
ognize the same limitations on our abil- 
ity to influence human rights conduct in 
countries with whom we are allied or 
who are, in one way or another, sup- 
ported by us either through direct eco- 
nomic or military support or extensive 
private investment. It is not only right, 
indeed it is essential to the preservation 
of our reputation, as a country that 
stands for freedom and human decency, 
that we insist that our friends and ullies 
refrain from gross violations of human 
rights. 

But that is not the only reason. We 
are also interested in the continued via- 
bility of the national governments with 
which we have alliances or other close 
ties. When we see governments, such as 
the government of the Shah of Iran or 
of Philippine President Marcos, slipping 
into the same sort of pattern of repres- 
sion that undermined other former 
friendly governments—governments that 
collapsed in whole or in part because 
their people lost faith in them—then it 
is in our interest to warn them and to 
influence them to change direction. The 
fall of the Batista regime in Cuba and 
the Thieu regime in South Vietnam came 
about partly because many of the people 
of those countries were no longer able 
to see any significant difference between 
the conduct of those governments and 
their Communist foes. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the Townsend 
Hoopes’ article for printing in the REC- 
orp immediately following these re- 
marks: 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 3, 1978] 
THE DOUBLE-EDGED Sworp or HUMAN RIGHTS 
(By Townsend Hoopes) 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the new aggravation of tension in U.S.-Soviet 
relations, brought about by the arrest and 
conviction of certain Soviet dissidents and 
“refuseniks,” is attributable mainly to the 
naive, unwise overreaching of the Carter ad- 
ministration’s human-rights policy toward 
the Soviet Union. Call the Kremlin leaders 
brutal, hypocritical and afraid of change 
they cannot control, and no objective ob- 
server will dispute the point; those are cen- 
tral facts in the equation. 

But other central facts must also engage 
the attention of American statesmen con- 
cerned with the peace of the world and the 
maintenance of a stable manner of getting 
along with the other superpower. Among 
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them are the fact that the Soviet system is 
& working totalitarianism led by a convinced 
elite and tacitly supported by the majority 
of a population larger than our own; and 
that two products of Russian history—xeno- 
phobia and anti-Semitism—lie just beneath 
the surface, ready to be tapped and exploited 
for reasons of state. 

In the context of détente, the Soviet lead- 
ership has accepted the infusion of a certain 
level of new and unsettling Western influ- 
ences, even where these have led to gradual 
de facto openings in the system. Such a proc- 
ess is indeed the hope and subtle tactic of 
Soviet moderates, who want to see a develop- 
ing liberalization of their society, but who 
are profoundly aware that change must come 
slowly—and, above all, by indirection—if it 
is not to provoke crippling resistance from 
the forces of patriotism and reaction. A di- 
rect attack on the system, coupling criticism 
with demands for swift and far-reaching 
change, is a formula guaranteed to produce 
a severe backlash of repression. 

It now seems clear that both the scale 
and specificity of the Carter administration’s 
assault on human rights failures in the 
Soviet Union brought Kremlin leaders to the 
conclusion, perhaps as early as a year ago, 
that Carter had not merely embarked upon 
an exercise in rhetoric—a broad, politically 
understandable restatement of fundamental 
American principles—but was in fact in- 
volved in actions aimed at shaking the 
Kremlin's grip on the country, at producing 
major changes in the Soviet power structure. 
Carter and the human-rights activists 
around him have steadfastly denied such an 
aim, and there is no reason to doubt their 
sincerity. But sincerity is no defense for & 
statesman who fails to grasp the realities 
and whose policies reap the whirlwind, The 
Carter initiatives in relation to the Soviet 
Union have been both dramatic and specific, 
and they have repeatedly engaged the per- 
sonal prestige of the president of the United 
States in what The Washington Post has 
accurately called “Jimmy Carter’s campaign 
to interfere in Soviet internal affairs in the 
name of human rights.” 

This has had at least three significant re- 
sults, all unfortunate: First, it has given 
high visibility and false hope to a handful 
of remarkably brave but largely unrepresent- 
ative dissidents in the Soviet Union. 

Second, it has brought the Kremlin lead- 
ership to the conclusion (whether or not 
justified) that it faces a serious internal 
threat and thence to a blunt determination 
to silence the dissidents and cut their links 
with the American press. 

Third, the Soviet reaction has played di- 
rectly into the hands of the hyperthyroid 
anti-communist fulminators on the Amer- 
ican right who yearn to scuttle a new SALT 
agreement, a further nuclear test ban, wider 
trade relations or, indeed, any steps toward a 
broader and stabler accommodation with the 
Soviet Union. 

This kind of analysis implies no sympathy 
for the Soviet leaders. Their response to dis- 
sent has been morally ugly, but they have 
acted predictably, on their own cold assess- 
ment of the power factors. One can better 
appreciate their viewpoint if one imagines 
the American reaction (official and popular) 
if Chairman Leonid Brezhnev were writing 
public letters of encouragement to the 
Weathermen or the Symbionese Liberation 
Army. 

As others have pointed out, such analogies 
are imprecise; the Russian dissidents have 
not engaged in violent acts against the So- 
viet government. But the central point is 
relevant: The estranged groups in both 
countries are regarded by the dominant order 
as advancing unacceptable revolutionary 
aims by unacceptable means, and the domi- 
nant order has moved to defend itself. Seeing 
an immediate threat, the Soviet leaders have 
given first priority to its removal, accepting 
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what ever may be the attendant risks for 
U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Even as they acted harshly, however, they 
have given evidence of a conscious effort to 
limit the diplomatic damage. David Shipler, 
The New York Times’s correspondent in Mos- 
cow, though the Scharansky case “a sharply 
focused attack” on Jewish activists, a warn- 
ing against further attempts to use the 
American press as a lever to alter Soviet 
policy, yet also a signal that the Kremlin 
wants to avoid the extremes of either anti- 
Americanism or anti-Semitism. 

On balance, nothing irrevocable has yet 
happened. The present sour state of U.S.- 
Soviet relations can be at least partially re- 
stored if Carter is able to instill more realism 
into his own thinking about the problem, to 
recognize at last that a human-rights cru- 
sade against the Soviet Union is a dangerous 
double-edged sword. That does not mean 
giving up the raising of human-rights ques- 
tions In the context of détente—the making 
of selective efforts, preferably in multilateral 
forums, to place the Soviets on the moral de- 
fensive. It does mean that the president 
must exercise greater self-discipline and 
must achieve a surer sense of the inherent 
limits. 

He must also take stronger action to re- 
strain those in the administration who seem 
to see the human-rights problem in the So- 
viet Union as essentially an extension of the 
domestic civil-rights problem in the United 
States and susceptible to solution by the 
same general tactics. To understate the case, 
that is a misleading and perilous analogy. 


HIS HOLINESS, POPE PAUL VI 

(Mr. O'NEILL (at the request of Mr. 
Garcia) asked and was given permission 
to extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter.) 


@ Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the world 
has lost a great leader and inspirational 
force with the passing of Pope Paul VI. 
Pope Paul inherited a Catholic Church 
in a transitional period and met that 
challenge with a sense of stability that 
marked him as a great man. 

He impressed us all as a patient man 
who was willing to speak out when the 
times called for it. He had the courage 
that all of us in public life envy. He was 
truly a man we could look up to and be 
happy that he was in a position of great 
influence. 

Above all, he was a man of peace, 
deeply committed to a world where every 
man and woman could enjoy human 
rights without fear of repression. 

We all mourn his death. We all know 
that the world is a better place for his 
having passed our way.@ 

oo Se 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Pepper (at the request of Mr. 
WricHT), for until 3 p.m. today, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Conaste, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Corcoran of Illinois) to re- 
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vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 
Mr. Kemp, for 10 minutes, today. 
Mr. GOLDWATER, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. Aspwor, for 15 minutes, today. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Garcia) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr. GEPHARDT, for 15 minutes, today. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. Gonzatez, for 5 minutes, today. 
. Pepper, for 5 minutes, today. 
. Moaktey, for 5 minutes, today. 
. Ftoop, for 5 minutes, today. 
. Wuite, for 5 minutes, today, 
. Dent, for 5 minutes, today. 
. Giarmo, for 5 minutes, today. 
. OTTINGER, for 15 minutes, today. 
. St GERMAIN, for 5 minutes, today. 
. Waxman, for 10 minutes, today. 
. JOHN L. Burton, for 5 minutes, to- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 


Mr. TREEN, and to include extraneous 
matter during consideration of H.R. 
7161 on the Consent Calendar today. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter in connection 
sy remarks during general debate to- 

ay. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Corcoran), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GRASSLEY. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Bos WItson in three instances. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


ARCHER, 

WHITEHURST. 

WHALEN. 

STEIGER in two instances. 
Kemp in four instances. 

Dornan in two instances. 
GILMAN. 

Mr. RUDD. 

Mr. FRENZEL in three instances. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Garcia), and to include extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr. Annunzzio in six instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Gonza.ez in three instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

. Wotrr in two instances. 
. Pattison of New York. 
. PEASE. 

. Epwarps of California. 

. PICKLE in 10 instances. 

. MAZZOLI. 

. SoLarz in two instances. 

. Bonror. 

. MITCHELL of Maryland. 

. MOTTL. 

. Waxman in six instances. 
. DOWNEY. 

. CONYERS. 

. RODINO. 

. McDonatp in four instances. 
. HANLEY. 

. Ford of Michigan. 

. RANGEL. 

. WHITE. 
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Mr. Fary. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. 

Mr. WEISS. 

Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee. 
Mr. LEVITAS. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3120. An act to enhance the flexibility 
of contractual authority of the Temporary 
Commission on Financial Oversight of the 
District of Columbia; to the committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 8336. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Chattahoochee River 
National Recreation Area in the State of 
Georgia, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10929. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1979 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked com- 
bat vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons 
and for research, development, test and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength for each 
active duty component and the Selected 
Reserve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces and for civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense, to authorize the 
military training student loads, to authorize 
appropriations for civil defense, and for 
other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 4, 1978, 
present to the President, for his 
approval, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 7581. To amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the treatment 
of mutual or cooperative telephone company 
income from nonmember telephone com- 
panies, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, August 8, 1978, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

4715. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting his 
review of the rescission of budget authority 
contained in the message from the President 
dated July 20, 1978 (H. Doc. No. 95-370), 
Pursuant to section 1014(b) of Public Law 
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93-344 (H. Doc. No. 95-373); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

4716. A letter from the Director of Legis- 
lation, Department of the Navy, transmitting 
notice of the Navy's intention to donate cer- 
tain surplus property to the Admiral Nimitz 
Center, Fredericksburg, Tex., pursuant to 
10 U.S.C. 7545, to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

4717. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of Council Act No. 2-241, “To provide 
for the licensing by the District of Columbia 
of the business of selling, issuing or deliver- 
ing checks, drafts and money orders as & 
service or for a fee or other consideration in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” pursuant to section 602(c) of Pub- 
lic Law 93-198; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

4718. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of Council Act No. 2-242, “To eliminate 
harassment and unfair practices in con- 
sumer layaway plans, and for other purposes," 
pursuant to section 602(c) of Public Law 
93-198; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

4719. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of Council Act No. 2-243, “To provide 
that federally assisted housing make pay- 
ments in lieu of real property taxes," pursu- 
ant to section 602(c) of Public Law 93-198; 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

4720. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the ninth quarterly 
report on antirecession fiscal assistance to 
State and local governments, pursuant to 
section 213 of the Public Works Employment 
Act of 1976, as amended; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

4721. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting notice 
of proposed modifications in three existing 
records systems, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552a 
(co); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

4722. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to section 212(a)(28)(I)(il) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4723. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Department 
of State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b; to the Committee on International 
Relations. 

4724. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on implementation of home weatheriza- 
tion programs for the poor (HRD-78-149, 
August 2, 1978); jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations, and Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

4725. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the need for a second launch site 
for the space shuttle (PSAD~-78-57, August 
4, 1978); jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and Science and Tech- 
nology. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DANIELSON: Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. H.R. 12393. A bill to provide for 
nationwide service of subpenas in ali suits 
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involving the False Claims Act, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 95-1447). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. NEDZI: Committee of conference. 


Conference report on H.R. 12602 (Rept. No. 
95-1448). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FISH: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2939. A bill for the relief of Derrick 
Tan; with amendment (Rept. No. 95-1446). 
aroro to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ABDNOR: 

H.R. 13752. A bill to provide assistance 
to rural water systems in achieving com- 
pliance with title XIV of the Public Health 
Service Act, and for other purposes; jointly, 
to the Committee on Agriculture, and Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 13753. A bill to provide for an ad- 
visory referendum with respect to a bal- 
anced Federal budget; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON (for himself, 
Mr. MEeEps, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. SyYMMs, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr. Nix, Mr. FASCELL, 
Mr. WINN, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. LLOYD 
of California, Mr. Forp of Michigan, 
Mr. STARK, Mr. PEASE, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. BONKER, Mr. HoL- 
LAND, Mr. LEDERER, Mr. MCFALL, Mr. 
Van DEERLIN, Mr. Bearp of Rhode 
Island, Mr. McHucu, and Mr. Moss) : 

H.R. 13754. A bill to provide that the Ter- 
ritory of American Samoa be represented by 
a nonvoting Delegate to the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARNEY (for himself, Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. GUYER, Mr. YOUNG 
of Missouri, Mr. Ryan, Mr. CORN- 
WELL, Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas, 
Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. O'BRIEN, 
Mr. PATTERSON of California, Mr. 
SANTINI, Mr. Bos WILSON, and Mr. 
Hırs) : 

H.R. 13755. A bill to promote steel trade 
negotiations under the Trade Act of 1974; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI (for himself, Mr. 
UDALL, and Mr. MCDONALD) : 

H.R. 13756. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction and maintenance of the Gen. Draza 
Mihailovich Monument in Washington, D.C., 
in recognition of the role he played in sav- 
ing the lives of approximately 500 U.S. air- 
men in Yugoslavia during World War II; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE, Mr. F.Loop, Mr. 
HEFTEL, Mr. Roe, Mr. Stark, and Mr. 
YATRON) : 

H.R. 13757. A bill to provide additional 
assistance to small business concerns in ac- 
quiring procurement information and con- 
tracts from the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 


By Mr. LEDERER: 
H.R. 13758. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide the same 
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treatment, with respect to determination of 
sources of income, for interest paid by for- 
eign branches of domestic banks and interest 
paid by foreign branches of domestic sav- 
ings and loan institutions; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. Bonror, Mr. PATTISON 
of New York, Mr. OTTINGER,. Mr. 
MurpHy of Pennsylvania, Mr. PAT- 
TEN, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. PRICE, Mr. 
STEERS, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Tsoncas, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. PATTERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. SCHEUER, and Ms. 
SCHROEDER) : 

H.R. 13759. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for State programs which provide pay- 
ments on behalf of senior citizen homeown- 
ers for the purpose of paying real property 
tax; to the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Conte, Mr. 
Evans of Delaware, Mr. Gratmo, Mr. 
Ginn, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. KASTEN, 
Mr. LAFatce, Mr. Lott, Mr. McHucuH, 
Mr. Murpuy of Illinois, Mr. NOLAN, 
Mr. Nowak, Mr. THOMPSON, and Mr. 
RAILSBACK) : 

H.R. 13760. A bill to promote and coordi- 
nate amateur athletic activity in the United 
States, to recognize certain rights for U.S. 
amateur athletes, to provide for the resolu- 
tion of disputes involving national govern- 
ing bodies, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTTL (for himself, Mr. Dor- 
NAN, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. GUYER, Mr. Map- 
IGAN, and Mr. PATTERSON of Califor- 
nia): 

H.R. 13761. A bill to reduce the amount 
of paperwork required by Federal agencies 
and to increase congressional awareness of 
the increase in paperwork required by bills 
and joint resolutions under consideration by 
Congress; jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations, and Rules. 

By Mr. ROBERTS (for himself, Mr. 
SATTERFIELD, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
CaRNEY, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. WOLFF, 
Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. MOTTL, Mr. CoR- 
NELL, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. HANNAFORD, 
Mr. Bearn of Rhode Island, Mr. En- 
GAR, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr, BARNARD, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mrs. HECKLER, Mr. 
WYLE, Mr. HILLIS, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. GUYER, Mr. HANSEN, and 
Mr. SAWYER): 

H.R. 13762. A bill to designate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center located at 1901 
South First Street, Temple, Tex., as the “Olin 
E. Teague Veterans’ Center”; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa (for himself, 
Mr. PICKLE, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. Don H, CLAUSEN, Mr. CORNWELL, 
Mr. HEFNER, Mr. Hupssarp, Mr. 
HucuHes, Mr. Lent, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr. Roe, Mr. Spence, Mr. Stump, and 
Mr. VOLKMER): 

H.R. 13763. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax relief to 
small businesses by establishing a graduated 
income tax rate for corporations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALEN (for himself and Mr. 
GREEN): 

H.R, 13764. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that trusts 
established for the payment of product liab- 
ility claims and related expenses shall be ex- 
empt from income tax, and that a deduction 
shall be allowed for contributions to such 
trusts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (for himself and 
Mr. OTTINGER) : 

H.R. 13765. A bill to amend the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Investment Company 
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Act of 1940 to encourage investment in small 
business concerns; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. JOHN L. BURTON (for him- 
self, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Ruppe, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. Bos WIL- 
son, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr, RoprIno, Mr. 
Guyer, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. FisH, and Ms. HOLTZMAN) : 

H.R. 13766. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10 of the United States Code to qualify 
certain former spouses of members of the 
uniformed services for medical and dental 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHN L. BURTON (for himself, 
Mr. Brooks, Mr. Horron, Mr. 
WALKER, and Mr. STANGELAND) : 

H.R. 13767, A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the recovery of replacement 
cost of motor vehicles and other related 
equipment and supplies; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KEMP (for himself, Mr. Hus- 
BARD, and Mr. McDONALD) : 

H.R. 13768. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for perma- 
nent tax reductions for individuals and busi- 
nesses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 13769. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for perma- 
nent tax rate reductions for individuals; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. LAGOMARSINO: 

H.R. 13770. A bill to provide survivors’ an- 
nuities under chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code to the surviving spouses of an- 
nuitants who were unmarried at the time of 
retiring but who later remarried and died be- 
fore January 8, 1971; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


By Mr. PICKLE (for himself, Mr. 

BURLESON of Texas, and Mr, ARCHER) : 

H.R. 13771. A bill to provide for the defer- 

ral of proposed Arbitrage Bond Regulations; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 13772. A bill to strengthen the Labor 
Department’s ability to combat fraud and 
abuse in the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) program; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROSE: 

H.R. 13773. A bill to establish an adminis- 
trative procedure and guidelines to be fol- 
lowed by the Department of the Interior in 
its decision to acknowledge the existence of 
certain Indian tribes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. DE Luco, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
Fountain, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. How- 
ARD, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. PATTER- 
son of Caifornia, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
SaRASIN, and Mr. WALKER) : 

H.J. Res. 1106. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the month of No- 
vember 1978, as “National REACT Month"; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
Ruopes, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr. 
VANDER JAGT) : 

H.J. Res. 1107. Joint resolution designating 
April 27, 28, and 29, of 1979, as "Days of Re- 
membrance of Victims of the Holocaust’; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI (for himself, Mr. 
Burxe of Florida, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Fisu, and Mr. HUGHES) : 

H. Con. Res. 680. Concurrent resolution 
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relating to the occupation of Czechoslovak- 
ia by Soviet troops; to the Committee on 
International Relations. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 

H. Con. Res. 681, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should take such actions as are 
necessary to obtain the repayment by the 
Soviet Union in gold bars of the remainder 
of its World War II debt to the United 
States; to the Committee on International 
Relations. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

H. Res. 1297. Resolution to provide for the 
orderly shipment of official records and pa- 
pers of Members of the House of Represent- 
atives; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. STUDDS: 
H. Res. 1298. Resolution to commend the 
Azorean Communities Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

463. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Arizona, relative 
to construction of the Orme Dam; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

464. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona, relative to manage- 
ment of wild burros and free-roaming 
horses on public lands; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 13774. A bill for the relief of Nyoman 
Rahmawati; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENJAMIN: 

H.R. 13775. A bill for the relief of Otilio 
Rigoberto Murrillo Gutierrez; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIP BURTON: 

H.R. 13776. A bill for the relief of Tali 
Soon Ree; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

H.R. 13777. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Georgette Claire Danielle Bouchard Bihr; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, proposed 
amendments were submitted as follows: 


H.R. 7308 
By Mr. McCLORY: 
—Page 30, strike out line 7 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 64, line 25, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


TITLE I—ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 
WITHIN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE PURPOSES 


DEFINITIONS 


Src. 101. As used in this title: 

(a) “Foreign power” means— 

(1) a foreign government or any com- 
ponent thereof, whether or not recognized 
by the United States; 

(2) a faction of a foreign nation or nations, 
not substantially composed of United States 
persons; 

(3) an entity that is openly acknowledged 
by a foreign government or governments to 
be directed and controlled by such foreign 
government or governments; 

(4) a group engaged in international 
terrorism or activities in preparation there- 
for; 

(5) a foreign-based political organization, 
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not substantially composed of United States 
persons; or 

(6) an entity that is directed and con- 

trolled by a foreign government or govern- 
ments. 
Such term shall not apply to any United 
States person solely upon the basis of activ- 
ities protected by the first amendment of the 
Constitution. 

(b) “Agent of a foreign power” means— 

(1) any person other than a United States 
person who— 

(A) acts in the United States as an of- 
ficer, member, or employee of a foreign power; 
or 

(B) acts for or on behalf of a foreign power 
which engages in clandestine intelligence 
activities in the United States contrary to 
the foreign policy or security interests of the 
United States, when the circumstances of 
such person's presence in the United States 
indicate that such person may engage in 
such activities in the United States, or when 
such person knowingly aids or abets any 
person in the conduct of such activities or 
knowingly conspires with any person to en- 
gage in such activities; or 

(2) any person who— 

(A) knowingly engages in clandestine in- 
telligence activities for or on behalf of a for- 
elgn power under circumstances which indi- 
cate that such activities are contrary to the 
foreign policy or security interests of the 
United States; 

(B) knowingly engages in sabotage or in- 
ternational terrorism, or activities that are 
in preparation therefor, for or on behalf of 
a foreign power; or 

(C} conspires with or knowingly aids or 

&bets any person engaged in any activity 
described in subparagraph (A) or (B). 
Such term shall not apply to any United 
States person solely upon the basis of activi- 
tles protected by the first amendment of 
the Constitution. 

(c) “International terrorism” means ac- 
tivities that— 

(1) involve violent acts or acts dangerous 
to human life that are or may be a violation 
of the criminal laws of the United States 
or of any State, or that might involve a 
criminal violation if committed within the 
jurisdiction of the United States or any 
State; 

(2) appear to be intended— 

(A) to intimidate or coerce a civilian 
population; 

(B) to influence the policy of a govern- 
ment by intimidation or coercion; or 

(C) to affect the conduct of a government 
by assassination or kidnapping; and 

(3) occur totally outside the United States, 
or transcend national boundaries in terms 
of the means by which they are accom- 
plished, the persons they appear intended to 
coerce or intimidate, or the locale in which 
their perpetrators operate or seek asylum. 

(d) “Sabotage” means activities that in- 
volve or may involve a violation of chapter 
105 of title 18, United States Code, or that 
might involve such a violation if committed 
against the United States. 

(e) “Foreign intelligence 
means— 

(1) information that relates to and, if 
concerning a United States person, is neces- 
sary to the ability of the United States to 
protect against— 

(A) actual or potential attack or other 
grave hostile acts of a foreign power or an 
agent of a foreign power; 

(B) sabotage or international terrorism by 
a foreign power on an agent of a foreign 
power; or 

(C) clandestine intelligence activities by 
an intelligence service or network of a for- 
eign power or by an agent of a foreign power; 
or 


information” 


(2) information with respect to a foreign 
power or foreign territory that relates to 
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and, if concerning a United States person, is 
necessary to— 

(A) the national defense or the security of 
the United States; or 

(B) the conduct of the foreign affairs of 
the United States. 

(f) “Electronic surveillance” means— 

(1) the acquisition by an electronic, me- 
chanical, or other surveillance device of the 
contents of any wire or radio communica- 
tion sent by or intended to be received by 
& particular, known United States person 
who is in the United States, if the contents 
are acquired by intentionally targeting that 
United States person, under circumstances 
in which a person has a reasonable expecta- 
tion of privacy and a warrant would be re- 
quired for law enforcement purposes; 

(2) the acquisition by an electronic 
mechanical, or other surveillance device of 
the contents of any wire communication to 
or from a person in the United States, with- 
out the consent of any party thereto; 

(3) the intentional acquisition, by an elec- 
tronic, mechanical, or other surveillance de- 
vice, of the contents of any radio commu- 
nication, under circumstances in which a 
person has a reasonable expectation of pri- 
vacy and a warrant would be required for law 
enforcement purposes, and if both the sender 
and all intended recipients are located with- 
in the United States; or 

(4) the installation or use of an electronic, 
mechanical, or other surveillance device in 
the United States for monitoring to acquire 
information, other than from a wire or radio 
communication, under circumstances in 
which a person has a reasonable expectation 
of privacy and a warrant would be required 
for law enforcement purposes. 

(g) “Minimization procedures”, with re- 
spect to a particular electronic surveillance, 
means specific procedures, reasonably de- 
signed in light of the purpose and technique 
of the surveillance, to minimize the acquisi- 
tion, retention, and dissemination of non- 
publicly available information concerning 
unconsenting United States citizens con- 
sistent with the need of the United States to 
obtain, produce, and disseminate foreign in- 
telligence information. To achieve such 
minimization, the Attorney General shall 
adopt procedures which shall include, where 
appropriate— 

(1) provisions for the destruction of un- 
necessary information acquired through the 
surveillance; 

(2) provisions with respect to what infor- 
mation may be filed and on what basis, what 
information may be retrieved and on what 
basis, and what information may be dissem- 
inated, to whom, and on what basis; 

(3) provisions for the deletion of the iden- 
tity of any United States citizen acquired 
through the surveillance if such identity is 
not necessary to assess the importance of or 
to understand the information; 

(4) provisions relating to the proper au- 
thority in particular cases to approve the re- 
tention or dissemination of the identity of 
any United States citizen acquired through 
the surveillance; 

(5) provisions relating to internal review 
of the minimization process; and 

(6) provisions relating to adequate ac- 
counting of information concerning United 
States citizens that is used or disseminated. 


In addition, the procedures shall include pro- 
visions that require that nonpublicly avail- 
able information that is not foreign intelli- 
gence information, as defined in subsection 
(e) (1), shall not be disseminated in a man- 
ner which identifies any individual United 
States citizen, without such person’s consent, 
unless such person's identity is necessary to 
understand foreign intelligence information 
or to assess its importance; and shall allow for 
the retention and dissemination of informa- 
tion that is evidence of a crime that has been, 
is being, or is about to be committed and 
that is to be retained or disseminated for 
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the purpose of preventing the crime or of 
enforcing the criminal law. 

(h) “United States person” means a citi- 
zen of the United States, an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence (as de- 
fined in section 101(a) (20) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act), an unincorpor- 
ated association a substantial number of 
members of which are citizens of the United 
States or aliens lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, or a corporation which is 
incorporated in the United States, but does 
not include a corporation or an association 
which is a foreign power, as defined in sub- 
section (a) (1), (2), or (3). 

(1) “United States”, when used in a geo- 
graphic sense, means all areas under the 
territorial sovereignty of the United States 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(j) “Aggrieved person” means a person who 
is the target of an electronic surveillance or 
any other person whose communications or 
activities were subject to electronic surveil- 
lance. 

(k) “Wire communication” means any 
communication while it is being carried by 
a wire, cable, or other like connection fur- 
nished or operated by any person engaged as 
a common carrier in providing or operating 
such facilities for the transmission of inter- 
state or foreign communications. 

(1) “Person” means any individual, includ- 
ing any officer or employee of the Federal 
Government, or any group, entity, associa- 
tion, corporation, or foreign power. 

(m) “Contents”, when used with respect 
to a communication, includes any informa- 
tion concerning the identity of the parties 
to such communication or the existence, 
substance, purport, or meaning of that com- 
munication. 

(n) “State” means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, any territory or 
possession of the United States, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


AUTHORIZATION OF ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 
TO OBTAIN FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE INFORMA- 
TION 


Sec. 102. (a) Electronic surveillance of a 
foreign power or an agent of a foreign power 
for the purpose of obtaining foreign intel- 
ligence information may be authorized by 
the issuance of a surveillance certificate in 
accordance with subsection (h). If the tar- 
get of the electronic surveillance is a United 
States citizen, the issuance of a certificate 
under oath and signed by the President stat- 
ing that such electronic surveillance would 
be in accordance with the criteria and re- 
quirements of this title shall also be re- 
quired. 

(b) Electronic surveillance authorized un- 
der subsection (a) may only be performed 
according to the terms of a surveillance cer- 
tificate issued in accordance with subsection 
(h). 

(c) Electronic surveillance may be au- 
thorized under this section for the period 
necessary to achieve its purpose, except 
that— 

(1) if the target of the surveillance is not 
& foreign power, the period of the surveil- 
lance may not exceed ninety days; and 

(2) if the target of the surveillance is a 
foreign power, the period of the surveillance 
may not exceed one year. 

(d) An electronic surveillance authorized 
under this section may be reauthorized in 
the same manner as an original authoriza- 
tion, but all statements required to be made 
under subsection (h) for the initial issuance 
of a surveillance certificate shall be based 
on new findings. 

(e)(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this title, if the Attorney General or 
Deputy Attorney General determines that— 

(A) an emergency situation exists with 
Tespect to the employement of electronic 
surveillance to obtain foreign intelligence 
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information before the requirements of sub- 
section (a) can be followed; and 

(B) the factual bases exist for the is- 
suance .of a surveillance certificate under 
subsection (h) to approve such surveillance, 
the Attorney General or Deputy Attorney 
General, as the case may be, may authorize 
the emergency employment of electronic 
surveillance if, as soon as is practicable, but 
not more than forty-eight hours after the 
Attorney General or Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral authorizes such surveillance, the re- 
quirements of subsection (a) are met as they 
would have been, 

(2) If the target is a United States citizen, 
the Attorney General or Deputy Attorney 
General shall notify the President at the 
time of such authorization that the decision 
has been made to employ emergency elec- 
tronic surveillance. 

(3) If the Attorney General or Deputy At- 
torney General authorizes such emergency 
employment of electronic surveillance, he 
shall requ.re that the minimization proce- 
dures reqg’.ired by this title be followed. 

(4) If electronic surveillance is authorized 
under this subsection, it shall terminate 
when the information sought is obtained or 
after the expiration of forty-eight hours 
from the time of authorization, whichever is 
earliest. In the event that the requirements 
of subsection (a) are not met, all informa- 
tion obtained or evidence derived from elec- 
tronic surveillance authorized under this 
subsection shall be destroyed within forty- 
eight hours of such determination, except 
that a record of the facts surrounding the 
Attorney General's or Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral’s authorization and the failure to meet 
the requirements of subsection (a) shall be 
made and preserved with all other records 
which under this title are required to be 
retained. 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, officers, employees, or agents of 
the United States are authorized in the 
normal course of their official duties to con- 
duct electronic surveillance not targeted 
against the communications of any particular 
person or persons, under procedures approved 
by the Attorney General, solely to— 

(1) test the capability of electronic equip- 
ment, if— 

(A) it is not reasonable to obtain the con- 
sent of persons incidentally subjected to the 
surveillance; 

(B) the test is limited in extent and dura- 
tion to that necessary to determine the 
capability of the equipment; and 

(C) the contents of any communication 
acquired are retained and used only for the 
purpose of determining the capability of the 
equipment, are disclosed only to test per- 
sonnel, and are destroyed before or immedi- 
ately upon completion of the test: 

(2) determine the existence and capability 
of electronic surveillance equipment being 
used by persons not authorized to conduct 
electronic surveillance, if— 

(A) it is not reasonable to obtain the con- 
sent of persons incidentally subjected to the 
surveillance; 

(B) such electronic surveillance is limited 
in extent and duration to that necessary to 
determine the existence and capability of 
such equipment; and 

(C) any information acquired by such sur- 
veillance is used only to enforce chapter 119 
of title 18, United States Code, or section 605 
of the Communications Act of 1934, or to 
protect information from unauthorized sur- 
veillance; or 


(3) train intelligence personnel in the use 
of electronic surveillance equipment, if— 

(A) it is not reasonable to— 

(i) obtain the consent of the persons in- 
cidentally subjected to the surveillance; 


(il) train persons in the course of surveil- 
lance otherwise authorized by this title; or 
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(iii) train persons in the use of such 
equipment without engaging in electronic 
surveillance; 

(B) such electronic surveillance is limited 
in extent and duration to that necessary to 
train the personnel in the use of the equip- 
ment; and 

(C) no contents of any communication ac- 
quired are retained or disseminated for any 
purpose, but are destroyed as soon as rea- 
sonably possible. 

(g) (1) Upon the issuance of a surveillance 
certificate under this section, the Attorney 
General may direct a specified communica- 
tion or other common carrier, or a landlord, 
custodian or other specified person, to— 

(A) furnish any information, facility, or 
technical assistance necessary to accomplish 
the electronic surveillance in such a manner 
as will protect the secrecy of such surveil- 
lance and will produce a minimum of inter- 
ference with the services that such common 
carrier or person provides its customers; and 

(B) maintain any records concerning such 
surveillance or the assistance furnished by 
such common carrier or person that such 
common carrier or person wishes to retain 
under security procedures approved by the 
Attorney General and the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

(2) Any direction by the Attorney General 
under paragraph (1) shall be in writing. 

(3) The Government shall compensate any 
common carrier, landlord, custodian, or other 
specified person at the prevailing rate for as- 
sistance furnished pursuant to a direction 
under paragraph (1). 

(4) Any individual may, for reasons of 
conscience, refuse to comply with a direc- 
tion from the Attorney General under para- 
graph (1). 

(h) A surveillance certificate issued under 
subsection (a) shall be issued in writing and 
under oath by the Attorney General and an 
executive branch official or officials desig- 
nated by the President from among those 
officials employed in the area of national se- 
curity or national defense who were ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and shall in- 
clude— 

(1) a statement— 

(A) identifying or describing the target of 
the electronic surveillance, including a cer- 
tification of whether or not the target is a 
United States citizen; 

(B) certifying that the target of the sur- 
veillance is a foreign power or an agent of a 
foreign power; and 

(C) certifying that each of the facilities or 
places at which the surveillance is directed is 
being or may be used by a foreign power or 
an agent of a foreign power; 

(2) a statement of the basis for the cer- 
tification under paragraph (1) that— 

(A) the target of the surveillance is or is 
not a United States citizen; 

(B) the target of the surveillance is a 
foreign power or an agent of a foreign 
power; and 

(C) each of the facilities or places at 
which the surveillance is directed is being 
used or may be used by a foreign power or an 
agent of a foreign power; 

(3) astatement of the proposed minimiza- 
tion procedures; 

(4) a statement that the information 
sought is foreign intelligence information: 

(5) a statement that the purpose of the 
surveillance is to obtain foreign intelligence 
information; 

(6) if the target of the surveillance is a 
United States person, a statement that the 
information sought cannot reasonably be 
obtained by normal investigation techniques; 

(7) if the target of the surveillance is not 
a foreign power, a statement of the basis for 
the certification under paragraph (4) that 
the information sought is foreign intelli- 
gence information; 
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(8) a statement of the period of time for 
which the surveillance is required to be 
maintained; 

(9) astatement of the means by which the 
surveillance will be effected; 

(10) if the nature of the intelligence 
gathering is such that the approval of an 
electronic surveillance under subsection (b) 
should not automatically terminate when the 
described type of information has first been 
obtained, a statement of the facts indicating 
that additional information of the same type 
will be obtained thereafter; 

(11) a statement indicating whether or 
not an emergency authorization was made 
under subsection (e); and 

(12) if more than one electronic, mechan- 
ical, or other surveillance device is to be 
involved with respect to such surveillance, a 
statement specifying the types of devices in- 
volved, their coverage, and the minimization 
Procedures that will apply to information 
acquired by each type of device. 


USE OF INFORMATION 


Src. 103. (a) Information acquired from an 
electronic surveillance conducted pursuant 
to this title concerning any United States 
person may be used and disclosed by Fed- 
eral officers and employees without the con- 
sent of the United States person only in 
accordance with the minimization proce- 
dures required by this title. No otherwise 
privileged communication obtained in ac- 
cordance with, or in violation of, the pro- 
visions of this title shall lose its privileged 
character. No information acquired from an 
electronic surveillance pursuant to this title 
may be used or disclosed by Federal officers 
or employees except for lawful purposes. 

(b) No information acquired pursuant to 
this title shall be disclosed for law enforce- 
ment purposes unless such disclosure is ac- 
companied by a statement that such infor- 
mation, or any information derived there- 
from, may only be used for or disclosed in 
any proceeding with the advance authoriza- 
tion of the Attorney General. 

(c) Whenever the Government intends to 
enter into evidence or otherwise use or dis- 
close in any trial, hearing, or other proceed- 
ing in or before any court, department, of- 
ficer, agency, regulatory body, or other au- 
thority of the United States, against an ag- 
grieved person, any information obtained 
or derived from an electronic surveillance of 
that aggrieved person pursuant to the au- 
thority of this title, the Government shall, 
prior to the trial, hearing, or other proceed- 
ing or at a reasonable time prior to an effort 
to so disclose or so use that information or 
submit it in evidence, notify the aggrieved 
person and the court or other authority in 
which the information is to be disclosed or 
used that the Government intends to so dis- 
close or 50 use such information, 

(d) Before any State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof may enter into evidence or 
otherwise use or disclose in any trial, hear- 
ing, or other proceeding in or before any 
court, department, officer, agency, regulatory 
body, or other authority of a State or a 
political subdivision thereof, against an ag- 
grieved person any information obtained or 
derived from an electronic surveillance of 
that aggrieved person pursuant to the au- 
thority of this title, the State or political 
subdivision thereof must receive from the 
Attorney General an authorization to so use 
such information, Upon receiving such au- 
thorization, the State or political subdivision 
thereof shall notify the aggrieved person 
and the court or other authority in which 
the information is to be disclosed or used 
that the State or political subdivision there- 
of intends to so disclose or so use such 
information. 

(e) Any person against whom evidence ob- 
tained or derived from an electronic sur- 
veillance to which he is an aggrieved per- 
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son is to be, or has been, introduced or 
otherwsie used or disclosed in any trial, hear- 
ing, or other proceeding in or before any 
court, department, officer, agency, regula- 
tory body, or other authority of the United 
States, a State, or a political subdivision 
thereof, may move to suppress the evidence 
obtained or derived from such electronic sur- 
veillance on the grounds that— 

(1) the information was unlawfully ac- 
qtired; or 

(2) the surveillance was not made in con- 

formity with an order of authorization or 
approval. 
Such a motion shall be made before the 
trial, hearing, or other proceeding unless 
there was no opportunity to make such a 
motion or the person was not aware of the 
grounds of the motion. 

(f) Whenever a court or other authority is 
notified pursuant to subsection (c) or (d), 
or whenever a motion is made pursuant to 
subsection (e) and the Government concedes 
that information obtained or derived from an 
electronic surveillance pursuant to the au- 
thority of this title as to which the moving 
party is an aggrieved person is to be, or has 
been, introduced or otherwise used or dis- 
closed in any trial, hearing, or other pro- 
ceeding, the Government may make a motion 
before the court, or if the case is before a 
court of a State or a subdivision thereof, 
then before the United States district court 
of the judicial district in which the case 
is pending, to determine the lawfulness of the 
electronic surveillance. Such motion shall 
stay any action in any court or authority to 
determine the lawfulness of the surveil- 
lance. In determining the lawfulness of the 
surveillance, the court shall, notwithstand- 
ing any other law, if the Attorney General 
files an affidavit under oath with the court 
that disclosure would harm the national se- 
curity of the United States or compromise 
foreign intelligence sources and methods, re- 
view in camera the surveillance certificate 
and such other materials relating to the sur- 
veillance as may be necessary to determine 
whether the surveillance of the aggrieved 
person was lawfully authorized and con- 
ducted. In making such determination, the 
court may disclose to the aggrieved person, 
under appropriate security procedures and 
protective orders, portions of the application, 
order, or other materials if there is a reason- 
able question as to the legalitv of the sur- 
veillance and if disclosure would likely pro- 
mote a more accurate determination of such 
legality. 

(g) Except as provided in subsection (f), 
whenever any motion or request is made 
pursuant to any statute or rule of the 
United States or any State before any court 
or other authority of the United States or 
any State to discover or obtain surveillance 
certificates or other materials relating to 
surveillance pursuant to the authority of 
this title, or to discover, obtain, or suppress 
any information obtained from electronic 
surveillance pursuant to the authority of 
this title, and the court or other authority 
determines that the moving party is an 
aggrieved person, if the Attorney General 
files with the court of appeals of the circuit 
in which the case is pending an affidavit 
under oath that an adversary hearing would 
harm the national security or compromise 
foreign intelligence sources and methods 
and that no information obtained or derived 
from an electronic surveillance pursuant to 
the authority of this title has been or is 
about to be used by the Government in the 
case before the court or other authority, the 
court of appeals shall, notwithstanding any 
other law, stay the proceeding before the 
other court or authority and review in 
camera and ex parte the surveillance cer- 
tificate and such other materials as may be 
necessary to determine whether the surveil- 
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lance of the aggrieved person was lawfully 
authorized and conducted. In making this 
determination, the court of appeals shall 
disclose, under appropriate security proce- 
dures and protective orders, to the aggrieved 
person or his attorney, portions of the sur- 
veillance certificate or other materials re- 
lating to the surveillance only if necessary to 
afford due process to the aggrieved person. 

(h) If the court pursuant to subsection 
(f) or the court of appeals pursuant to sub- 
section (g) determines the surveillance was 
not lawfully authorized and conducted, it 
shall, in accordance with the requirements 
of the law, suppress the evidence which was 
unlawfully obtained or derived from elec- 
tronic surveillance of the aggrieved person 
or otherwise grant the motion of the ag- 
grieved person. If the court pursuant to sub- 
section (f) or the court of appeals pursuant 
to subsection (g) determines the surveillance 
was lawfully authorized and conducted, it 
shall deny the motion of the aggrieved per- 
son except to the extent that due process 
requires discovery or disclosure. 

(1) Orders granting motions or requests 
under subsection (h), decisions under this 
section as to the lawfulness of electronic 
surveillance, and, absent a finding of unlaw- 
fulness, orders of the court or court of ap- 
peals granting disclosure of surveillance cer- 
tificates or other materials relating to a sur- 
veillance shall be binding upon all courts of 
the United States and the several States 
except the courts of appeals and the Supreme 
Court, and shall be final orders for pur- 
poses of appeal. 

(j) In circumstances involving the unin- 
tentional acquisition by an electronic, 
mechanical, or other survelllance device of 
the contents of any radio communication, 
under circumstances in which a person has a 
reasonable expectation of privacy and a 
warrant would be required for law enforce- 
ment purposes, and if both the sender and 
all intended recipients are located within 
the United States, such contents shall be 
destroyed upon recognition, unless the At- 
torney General determines that the contents 
may indicate a threat of death or serious 
bodily harm to any person. 


CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT 


Src. 104. On a semiannual basis the At- 
torney General shall fully inform the Perm- 
anent Select Committee on Intelligence of 
the House of Representatives and the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the Senate 
concerning all electronic surveillance under 
this title. Nothing in this chapter shall be 
deemed to limit the authority and respon- 
sibility of those committees to obtain such 
additional information as they may need to 
carry out their respective functions and 
duties. 

PENALTIES 


Sec, 105. (a) Orrense.—A person is guilty 
of an offense if he intentially— 

(1) engages in electronic surveillance un- 
der color of law except as authorized by 
statute; or 

(2) violates section 102(a), 102(b), 102 
(a), 102(e), 103(a), 103(b), 103 (J), or 107 
or any order issued pursuant to this chapter, 
knowing his conduct violates such section or 
such order. 

(b) Derense.—(1) It is a defense to a 
prosecution under subsection (a)(1) that 
the defendant was a law enforcement or in- 
vestigative officer engaged in the course of 
his official duties and the electronic surveil- 
lance was authorized by and conducted pur- 
suant to a search warrant or court order of a 
court of competent jurisdiction; 

(2) It is a defense to a prosecution under 
subsection (a) (2) that the defendant acted 
in a good faith belief that his actions were 
authorized by and taken pursuant to a sur- 
veillance certificate or otherwise did not 
violate any provision of this title, under cir- 
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cumstances where that belief was rea- 
sonable. 

(C) PENALTY—An offsense described in 
this section is punishable by a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than five years, or both. 

(d) JuRispicrion.—There is Federal jur- 
isdiction over an offense in this section if 
the person was an officer or employee of the 
United States at the time the offense was 
committed. 

CIVIL LIABILITY 


Sec. 106. CIvIL AcTIon.—An aggrieved per- 
son, other than a foreign power or an agent 
of a foreign power as defined in section 101 
(a) or (b)(1)(A), respectively, who has 
been subjected to an electronic surveillance 
or whose communication has been disclosed 
or used in violation of section 105 of this 
chapter shall have a cause of action against 
any such person who committed such viola- 
tion and shall be entitled to recover— 

(1) actual damages, but not less than 
liquidated damages of $1,000 or of $100 per 
day for each day of violation, whichever is 
greater; 

(a) punitive damages, where appropriate; 
ani 

(3) reasonable attorney's fees and other 
investigation and litigation costs reasonably 
incurred. 

RETENTION OF RECORDS 


Sec. 107. All surveillance certificates and 
all documents used to support the issuance 
of surveillance certificates shall be retained 
for a period of not less than twenty years 
and shall be stored at the direction of the 
Attorney General under security procedures 
approved by the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence. 


—Page 64, after line 25, insert the following: 
APPLICABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 111. The provisions of this title shall 
not apply to electronic surveillance of a for- 
eign power which is not a United States 
person or agent of a foreign power who is 
not a United States person unless and until 
such time as the country of origin of such 
foreign power or such agent of a foreign 
power requires an order of a court or other 
similar tribunal of such country to authorize 
the use of electronic means to intercept in 
such country the communications of a 
United States person who is either sent 
from or intended to be received in such 
country. 

—Page 65, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 68, line 3, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


TITLE II—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 119 OF TITLE 18, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


Sec, 201. Chapter 119 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 2511(2) (a) (il) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(ii) Notwithstanding any other law, com- 
munication common carriers, their officers, 
employees, and agents, landlords, custodians, 
or other persons, are authorized to provide 
information, facilities, or technical assist- 
ance to persons authorized by law to inter- 
cept wire or oral communications or to con- 
duct electronic surveillance, as defined in 
section 101 of the Foreign Intelligence Elec- 
tronic Surveillance Act of 1978, if the com- 
mon carrier, its officers, employees, or agents 
landlord, custodian, or other specified per- 
son, has been vrovided with— 

“(A) a court order directing such assist- 
ance signed by the authorizing judge, or 

“(B) a certification under oath and signed 
by @ person specified in section 2518(7) of 
this title or the Attorney General of the 
United States that no warrant or court order 
is required by law, that all statutory require- 
ments have been met, and that the specified 
assistance is required, 
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setting forth the period of time during which 
the provision of the information, facilities, or 
technical assistance is authorized and spec- 
ifying the information, facilities, or techni- 
cal assistance required. No communication 
common carrier, officer, employee, or agent 
thereof, or landlord, custodian, or other spec- 
ified person shall disclose the existence of 
any interception or surveillance or the de- 
vice used to accomplish the interception or 
surveillance with respect to which the per- 
son has been furnished an order or certifi- 
cation under this paragraph, except as may 
otherwise be required by legal process and 
then only after prior notification to the At- 
torney General or to the principal prosecut- 
ing attorney of a State or any political sub- 
division of a State, as may be appropriate. 
No cause of action shall lie in any court 
against any communication common carrier, 
its officers, employees, or agents, landlord, 
custodian, or other specified person for pro- 
viding information, tacilities, or assistance 
in accordance with the terms of an order or 
certification under this subparagraph.”. 

(b) Section 2511(2) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new provi- 
sions: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title or section 605 or 606 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, it shall not be un- 
lawful for an officer, employee, or agent of 
the United States in the normal course of his 
Official duty to conduct electronic surveil- 
lance, as defined in section 101 of the Foreign 
Intelligence Electronic Surveillance Act of 
1978, as authorized by that Act. 

“(f) Nothing contained in this chapter, or 
section 605 of the Communications Act of 
1934, shall be deemed to affect the acquisi- 
tion by the United States Government of for- 
eign intelligence information from interna- 
tional or foreign communications by a means 
other than electronic surveillance as defined 
in section 101 of the Foreign Intelligence 
Electronic Surveillance Act of 1978, and pro- 
cedures in this chapter and the Foreign In- 
telligence Electronic Surveillance Act of 1978 
shall be the exclusive means by which elec- 
tronic surveillance, as defined in section 101 
of such Act, and the interception of domestic 
wire and oral communications may be con- 
ducted."’. 

. (c) Section 2511(3) is repealed. 

(d) Section 2518(1) is amended by insert- 
ing “under this chapter” after ‘“‘ccommunica- 
tion”. 

(e) Section 2518(4) is amended by insert- 
ing “under this chapter" after “wire or oral 
communication” both places it appears 
therein, 

(f) Section 2518(9) is amended by strik- 
ing out “intercepted” and by inserting “in- 
tercepted pursuant to this chapter” after 
“communication”. 

(g) Section 2518(10) is amended by 
striking out “intercepted” and by inserting 
“intercepted pursuant to this chapter” after 
“communication” the first place it appears 
therein. 

(h) Section 2519(3) is amended by insert- 
ing “pursuant to this chapter” after “wire 
or oral communications” and after “granted 
or denied", 


—Page 68, strike out line 4 and all that 
follows down through line 15, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


TITLE IlI—EFFECTIVE DATE 


EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec, 301, The provisions of this Act and 
the amendments made hereby shall become 
effective upon the date of enactment of this 
Act, except that any electronic surveillance 
approved by the Attorney General to gather 
foreign intelligence information shall not be 
deemed unlawful for failure to follow the 
procedures of this Act, if that surveillance is 
terminated or a surveillance certificate au- 
thorizing that surveillance is obtained under 
title I of this Act within ninety days follow- 
ing such date of enactment. 
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—Page 68, beginning on line 14, strike out 
“the designation of the chief judges pur- 
suant to section 103 of this Act” and insert 
in lieu thereof “such date of enactment”. 


H.R. 12161 
By Mr. GILMAN: 


—Page 2, immediately after line 6, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 2. (a) The Consolidated Rail Corpora- 
tion shall (1) carry out such reconstruction 
of the railroad bridge over the Hudson River 
at Poughkeepsie, New York, as is necessary 
for the purposes of this section and make 
appropriate repairs and improvements in 
rail yards and tracks which service the rail 
system using such bridge, (2) restore freight 
service on such system at least to the extent 
provided prior to the fire damage to such 
bridge in 1974, and (3) take appropriate 
steps to promote the use of such system. 

(b) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of Transportation 
not to exceed $9,000,000 for making pay- 
ments to the Consolidated Rail Corporation 
to cover costs incurred pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a)(1). 


H.R. 12452 
By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois: 
—Page 50, after line 25, insert the following 
new subsection: 

“(1) Each prime sponsor receiving funds 
under this Act shall establish an independ- 
ent unit to monitor compliance with the re- 
quirements of this Act, the regulations issued 
thereunder, and the comprehensive employ- 
ment and training plan. The Secretary shall 
annually assess the effectiveness of the units 
established pursuant to the preceding sen- 
tence, with particular regard to the ade- 
quacy of provisions made for funding, 
staffing, and insuring the independence and 
objectivity of monitoring practices and 
methods. 


H.R. 12452 


By Mr. GLICKMAN: 

—Section 127(f) is amended by addding, 
efter the period at the end of line 16, the 
following: “Provided, however, that the Sec- 
retary shall take appropriate steps to assure 
that information required in such reports 
shall not unnecessarily duplicate informa- 
tion available from other reports required 
under this Act.” 


—tTitle III is amended by adding new Sub- 
sections 305 (c), (d), and (e), at the end of 
page 112, as follows: 

“(c) Relocation efforts shall focus on 
shifting unemployed individuals to employ- 
ment surplus areas where their skills could 
be suitably employed, provided that such 
relocation does not result in residents of the 
area to which persons are relocated not 
securing jobs for which they would also 
qualify. 

“(d) In instances where a proposed reloca- 
tion would likely result in a sizable influx 
of persons into a particular area, the Secre- 
tary shall consult, in advance of authorizing 
assistance, with appropriate Federal, state 
and local officials with regard to the poten- 
tial impact on provision of housing and other 
services to area residents, including the new 
population anticipated as a result of the 
proposed relocation. 

“(e) The Secretary shall coordinate, to 
the maximum extent feasible, the reloca- 
tion assistance programs authorized under 
this section and the job bank and matching 
program authorized under Section 312(f) 
of this Act.”’; 
and by adding the following to Section 312 
(f) after line 16 on page 123: “The informa- 
tion gathered under this subsection with 
regard to available persons and job vacan- 
cies shall be coordinated, to the maximum 
extent feasible, with the relocation assist- 
ance programs authorized under Section 305 
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to permit those relocation programs to be 
utilized, when necessary and appropriate, 
in facilitating the match of available per- 
sons and job vacancies sought under this 
subsection.” 
—Section 503(2) is amended by inserting, 
prior to the closing semicolon on line 6, the 
following: “Provided, however, That studies 
authorized under this section do not, to a 
significant degree, duplicate others author- 
ized under this Act or any other authority, 
being or having been conducted by or for 
the Federal Government.” 
—Section 705 is amended by deleting the 
period at the end of line 10 on page 213, and 
inserting in its place the following: “; and, 
“(14) encouraging unemployed individuals 
to relocate to areas of the country where 
employment opportunities appropriate to 
their skills generally exist which cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to be filled from within 
those areas’ job markets.” 


H.R. 12452 
By Mr, KREBS: 
—Page 45, strike out lines 8 through 25 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) All persons employed in public serv- 
ice jobs shall be provided workers’ compen- 
sation, health insurance, unemployment 
benefits, and other benefits and working 
conditions at the same level and to the same 
extent as other employees working a similar 
length of time, doing the same type of work, 
and similarly classified. Any such classifica- 
tions under any applicable civil service or 
merit law or regulation must be reasonabe, 
and must include nonfederally financed em- 
ployees, but within any single classification 
a distinction may be made between public 
service employees and other employees for 
purposes of determining eligibility for par- 
ticipation in retirement systems or plans 
which provide benefits bases on age or serv- 
ice or both. Nothing in this subparagraph 
or in paragraph (4) shall be deemed to re- 
quire a contribution to a retirement system 
or plan for the purpose of providing retire- 
ment benefits based on age or service, or 
both, to a public service employee unless 
funds under this Act are available, pursuant 
to paragraph (4), to make such contribu- 
tion. 

*(4) Funds available for employment bene- 
fits under this Act may be used, for the dura- 
tion of participation, for contributions on 
behalf of participants who are, prior to July 
1, 1979, enrolled in retirement systems or 
plans. With respect to participants enrolled 
in retirement systems or plans on or after 
such date, no funds under this Act may be 
used for contributions to retirement systems 
or plans unless such contributions bear a 
reasonable relationship to the cost of provid- 
ing benefits to participants. 


H.R. 12452 
By Mr. MEEDS: 
—Page 213, line 18, insert close quotation 
marks and a period at the end of such line 
and strike out line 19 and all that follows 
through line 2 on page 225 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 3. The Act of August 13, 1970 (16 
U.S.C. 1701), is amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately after the 
enacting clause the following: 

“TITLE I—YOUTH CONSERVATION 
CORPS”; 

(2) by redesignations sections 1 through 
6 as sections 101 through 106, respectively; 

(3) by striking out “section 6” in section 
104(d) (as redesignated by paragraph (2) of 
this section and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 106"; 

(4) by striking out “Act” each place it 
appears in sections 101 through 106 (as 
redesignated by paragraph (2) of this section 
and inserting in lieu thereof “title”; and 
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(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE II—YOUNG ADULT CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS 


“Statement of Purpose 


“Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title to 
establish a Young Adult Conservation Corps 
to provide employment and other benefits to 
youths who would not otherwise be currently 
productively employed, through a period of 
service during which they engage in useful 
conservation work and assist in completing 
cther projects of a public nature on Federal 
and non-Federal public lands and waters. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF YOUNG ADULT CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS 


“Sec. 202. To carry out the purposes of this 
title there is hereby established a Young 
Adult Conservation Corps to carry out proj- 
ects on Federal or non-Federal public lands 
or waters. The Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture [in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Labor] shall administer this title 
through interagency agreements. Pursuant to 
such interagency agreements, the Secretaries 
of the Interior and Agriculture shall have re- 
sponsibility for the management of each 
Corps center, including determination of 
Corps members’ work assignments, selection, 
training, discipline, and termination, and 
shall be responsible for an effective program 
at each center. 


“SELECTION OF ENROLLEES 


“Sec. 203. (a) Enrollees of the Corps shall 
be selected by the Secretaries of the Interior 
and Agriculture [in consultation with the 
Secretary of Labor]. 

"(b) (1) Membership in the Corps shall be 
limited to individuals who, at the time of 
enrollment— 

“(A) are unemployed; 

“(B) are between the ages 16 to 23, in- 
clusive; 

“(C) are citizens or lawfully permanent 
residents of the United States or lawfully 
admitted refugees or parolees; and 

“(D) are capable, as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor, of carrying out the work 
of the Corps for the estimated duration of 
each such individual's enrollment. 

“(2) Individuals who, at the time of en- 
rollment, have attained age 16 but not at- 
tained age 19 and who have left school shall 
not be admitted to membership in the Corps 
unless they give adequate assurance, under 
criteria established by the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture, that they did not 
leave school for the purpose of enrolling in 
the Corps and obtaining employment under 
this title. 

“(c) The Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture shall make arrangements for ob- 
taining referral of candidates for the Corps 
from the public employment service, prime 
sponsors designated under section 101 of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act, sponsors of Native American programs 
designated under section 302 of such Act, 
sponsors of migrant and seasonable farm- 
worker programs under section 303 of such 
Act, and such other agencies and organiza- 
tions as the Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture may deem appropriate. The Sec- 
retaries of the Interior and Agriculture shall 
undertake to assure that an equitable pro- 
portion of candidates shall be referred from 
each State. 

“(d) In referring candidates from each 
State in accordance with subsection (c) 
preference shall be given to youths residing 
in rural and urban areas within each such 
State having substantial unemployment, in- 
cluding areas of substantial unemployment 
determined by the Secretary of Labor under 
section 125 of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act to have rates of un- 
employment equal to or in excess of 6.5 per 
centum. 
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“(e) (1) No individual may be enrolled in 
the Corps for a total period of more than 
twelve months, with such maximum period 
consisting of either one continuous twelve- 
month period, or three or less periods which 
total twelve months, except that an individ- 
ual who attains the maximum permissible 
enrollment age may continue in the Corps 
up to the twelve-month limit provided in 
this subsection only as long as the individ- 
ual’s enrollment is continuous after having 
attained the maximum age. 

“(2) No individual shall be enrolled in the 
Corps if solely for purposes of membership 
for the normal period between schools terms. 


“ACTIVITIES OF THE CORPS 


“Sec. 204. (a) Consistent with each inter- 
agency agreement, the Secretary of the In- 
terior or Agriculture, as appropriate, (in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Labor) shall 
determine the location of each residential 
and nonresidential Corps center. The Corps 
shall perform work projects in such fields 
as— 

“(1) three nursery operations, planting, 
pruning, thinning, and other silviculture 
measures; 

“(2) wildlife habitat improvements and 
preservation; 

“(3) range management improvements; 

“(4) recreation development, rehabilita- 
tion, and maintenance; 

“(5) fish habitat and culture measures; 

“(6) forest insect and disease prevention 
and control; 

“(7) road and trail maintenance and im- 
provements; 

“(8) general sanitation, 
maintenance; 

“(9) erosion control and flood damage; 

“(10) drought damage measures; 

“(11) other natural disaster damage meas- 
ures; and 

“(12 integrated pest management includ- 
ing activities to provide the producers of 
agricultural commodities with information 
about the appropriate amount of chemical 
pesticides which, when used in conjunction 
with nonchemical methods of pest control 
(A) will provide protection against a wide 
variety of pests, (B) will preserve to the 
greatest extent possible the quality of the 
environment, and (C) will be cost effective. 

“(b)(1) The Secretaries of the Interior 
and Agriculture shall undertake to assure 
that projects on which work is performed 
under this title are consistent with the 
Forest and Rangeland Renewal Resources 
Planning Act of 1974, as amended by the 
National Foreign Management Act of 1976, 
and such other standards relating to such 
projects as each Secretary shall prescribe 
consistent with other provisions of Federal 
law. 

“(2) The Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture shall place individuals employed 
as Corps members into jobs which will dimin- 
ish the backlog of relatively labor intensive 
projects which would otherwise be carried 
out if adequate funding were made available. 

“(c) To the maximum extent practicable, 
projects shall— 

(1) be labor intensive; 

(2) be projects for which work plans could 
be readily developed; 

(3) be able to be initiated promptly; 

(4) be productive; 

(5) be likely to have a lasting impact both 
as to the work performed and the benefit to 
the youths participating; 

(6) provide work experience to partici- 
pants in skill areas required for the projects; 

(7) if a residential program, be located, to 
the maximum extent consistent with the ob- 
jectives of this title in areas where existing 
residential facilities for the Corps members 
are available; and 


(8) be similar to activities of persons em- 
ployed in seasonal and part-time employ- 


cleanup, and 
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ment in agencies such as the National Park 
Service, United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Bureau of Reclamation, Bureau of 
Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Forest Service, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
and Soil Conservation Service. 

“(d) (1) The Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture may provide for such transporta- 
tion, lodging, subsistence, medical treatment, 
and other services, supplies, equipment, and 
facilities as they may deem appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this title. To mini- 
mize transportation costs, Corps members 
shall be assigned to projects as near to their 
homes as practicable. 

“(2) Whenever economically feasible, exist- 
ing but unoccupied or underutilized Fed- 
eral, State, and local government facilities 
and equipment of all types shall, where ap- 
propriate, be utilized for the purposes of the 
Corps centers with the approval of the Fed- 
eral agency, State, or local government 
involved. 

“(e) The Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture, in carrying out the purpose of 
this title shall work with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make suit- 
able arrangements whereby academic credit 
may be awarded by educational institutions 
and agencies for competencies derived from 
work experience obtained through programs 
established under this title. 


“CONDITIONS APPLICABLE TO CORPS ENROLLEES 


“Sec. 205. (a) Except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided in this subsection, Corps 
members shall not be deemed Federal em- 
ployees and shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of law relating to Federal employ- 
ment including those regarding hours of 
work, rates of compensation, leave, unem- 
ployment compensation, and Federal em- 
ployee benefits: 

“(1) For purposes of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) and title IT 
of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401 et 
seq.), Corps members shall be deemed em- 
ployees of the United States and any service 
performed by a person as a Corps member 
shall be deemed to be performed in the em- 
ploy of the United States. 

(2) For purposes of subchapter 1 of chap- 
ter 81 of title 5 of the United States Code, 
relating to compensation to Federal em 
ployees for work injuries, Corps members 
shall be deemed civil employees of the 
United States within the meaning of the 
term ‘employee’ as defined in section 8101 
of title 5, United States Code, and provisions 
of that subchapter shall apply, except that 
the term ‘performance of duty’ shall not in- 
clude any act of the Corps member while 
absent from the member's assigned post of 
duty, except while participating in an ac- 
tivity (including an activity while on pass 
or during travel to or from such post of 
duty) authorized by or under the direction 
and supervision of the Secretary. 

“(3) For purposes of chapter 171 of title 
18 of the United States Code, relating to tort 
claims procedure, Corps members shall be 
deemed civil employees of the United States 
within the meaning of the term ‘employee of 
the Government’ as defined in section 2671 
of title 28, United States Code, and provi- 
sions of that chapter shall apply. 

“(4) For purposes of section 5911 of title 
5 of the United States Code, relating to allow- 
ances for quarters, Corps members shall be 
deemed civil employees of the United States 
within the meaning of the term ‘employee’ 
as defined in that section, and provisions of 
that section shall apply. 

“(b) The Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture shall [, in consultation with the 
Secretary of labor,| establish standards for— 

“(1) rates of pay which shall be at least 
at the wage required by section 6(a)(1) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938: 
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“(2) reasonable hours and conditions of 
employment; and 

“(3) safe and healthful working and liy- 
ing conditions. 

“STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 206. (a) The Secretaries of the In- 
terior and Agriculture may make grants or 
enter into other agreements— 

“(1) after consultation with the Governor, 
with any State agency or institution; 

“(2) after consultation with appropriate 
State and local officials, with (A) any unit of 
general local government, or (B) (1) any pub- 
lic agency or organization, specifically in- 
cluding the Federal Extension Service and 
the cooperative extension service of any State 
with respect to projects described in section 
204(a) (12), or (ii) any private nonprofit 
agency or organization which has been in 
existence for at least two years; 
for the conduct under this title of any State 
or local component of the Corps or of any 
project on non-Federal lands or waters or 
any project involving work on both non- 
Federal and Federal lands and waters. 

“(b) No grant or other agreement may be 
entered into under this section unless an 
application is submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, 
as the case may be, at such times as each 
such Secretary may perscribe. Each grant ap- 
plication shall contain assurances that in- 
dividuals employed under the project for 
which the application is submitted— 

“(1) meet the qualifications set forth in 
section 203(b); 

“(2) shall be employed in accordance with 
section 205(b); and 


“(3) shall be employed in activities that— 


“If the taxable income is: 
Not over $3,200 
Over $3,200 but not over $4,200 
Over $4,200 but not over $5,200 
Over $5,200 but not over $6,200 
Over $6,200 but not over $7,200 
Over $7,200 but not over $11,200. 
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“(A) will result in an increase in employ- 
ment opportunities over those opportunities 
which would otherwise be available, 

“(B) will not result in the displacement of 
currently employed workers (including par- 
tial displacement such as reduction in the 
hours of nonovertime work or wages or em- 
ployment benefits, 

“(C) will not impair existing contracts for 
services or result in the substitution of Fed- 
eral or other funds in connection with work 
that would otherwise be performed, 

“(D) will not substitute jobs assisted un- 
der this title for existing federally assisted 
jobs, and 

“(E) will not result in the hiring of any 
youth when any other person is on layoff 
from the same or any substantially equiva- 
lent job. 

“(c) Thirty percent of the sums appropri- 
ated to carry out this title for any fiscal year 
shall be made available for grants under this 
section for such fiscal year and shall be made 
on the basis of total youth population within 
each State. 

“SECRETARIAL REPORTS 

“Sec, 207. The Secretaries of the Interior 
and Agriculture shall jointly prepare and 
submit to the President and to the Congress 
a report detailing the activities carried out 
under this title for each fiscal year. Such re- 
port shall be submitted not later than Feb- 
ruary 1 of each year following the dates of 
enactment of this title. The Secretaries shall 
include in such report such recommenda- 
tions as they deem appropriate. 

“ANTIDISCRIMINATION 

“Sec. 208. The Corps shall be open to youth 

from all parts of the country of both sexes 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
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and youth of all social, economic, and racial 
classifications. 
“TRANSFER OF FUNDS 

“Sec. 209. Funds hereinafter appropriated 
which are necessary to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under this title shall be made 
available to the Secretaries of the Interior 
and Agriculture in accord with interagency 
agreements between the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture.’’. 

Page 225, lines 4 and 8, redesignate sections 
3 and 4 as sections 4 and 5, respectively. 


H.R. 13511 
By Mr. CORMAN: 
—Section 101 of the bill (relating to widen- 
ing of brackets; rate cuts in certain brackets; 
increase in zero bracket amounts) is deleted 
and a new section 101 is inserted in lieu 
thereof to read as follows: 
Sec. 101. RATE CUTS IN CERTAIN BRACKETS 

(a) General Rule.—Section 1 (relating to 
tax imposed) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“SECTION 1. Tax IMPOSED. 

“(a) Married Individuals Filing Joint Re- 
turns and Surviving Spouses.—There is 
hereby imposed on the taxable income of— 

“(1) every married individual (as defined 
in section 143) who makes a single return 
jointly with his spouse under section 6013, 
and 

“(2) every surviving spouse (as defined in 
section 2(a)), 

a tax determined in accordance with the fol- 
lowing table: 


14% of the excess over $3,200. 

$140, plus 15% of excess over $4,200. 
$290, plus 16% of excess over $5,200. 
$450, plus 17% of excess over $6,200, 
$620, plus 19% of excess over $7,200. 


Over $11,200 but not over $15,200 
Over $15,200 but not over $19,200 
Over $19,200 but not over $23,200 
Over $23,200 but not over $27,200 
Over $27,200 but not over $31,200 
Over $31,200 but not over $35,200 
Over $35,200 but not over $39,200 
Over $39,200 but not over $43,200 
Over $43,200 but not over $47,200 
Over $47,200 but not over $55,200 
Over $55,200 but not over $67,200 
Over $67,200 but not over $79,200 
Over $79,200 but not over $91,200 
Over $91,200 but not over $103,200 
Over $103,200 but not over $123,200 
Over $123,200 but not over $143,200 
Over $143,200 but not over $163,200 
Over $163,200 but not over $183,200 


$1,380, plus 22% of excess over $11,200. 
$2,260, plus 23% of excess over $15,200. 
$3,180, plus 25% of excess over $19,200. 
$4,180, plus 29% of excess over $23,200. 
$5,340, plus 33% of excess over $27,200. 
$6,660, plus 38% of excess over $31,200. 
$8,180, plus 42% of excess over $35,200. 
$9,860, plus 45% of excess over $39,200. 
$11,660, plus 48% of excess over $43,200. 
$13,580, plus 50% of excess over $47,200. 
$17,580, plus 53% of excess over $55,200. 
$23,940, plus 55% of excess over $67,200. 
$30,540, plus 58% of excess over $79,200. 
$37,500, plus 60% of excess over $91,200. 
$44,700, plus 62% of excess over $103,200. 
$57,100, plus 64% of excess over $123,200. 
$69,900, plus 66% of excess over $143,200. 
$83,100, plus 68% of excess over $163,200. 
Over $183,200 but not over $203,200 $96,700, plus 69% of excess over $183,200. 
Over $203,200 $110,500, plus 70% of excess over $203,200. 


“(b) Heaps or HouseHoup.—There is hereby imposed on the taxable income of every individual who is the head of a household (as 
defined in section 2(b)) a tax determined in accordance with the following table: 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
14 percent of the excess over $2,200. 
$140, plus 16 percent of excess over $3,200. 
$300, plus 18 percent of excess over $4,200. 
$660, plus 19 percent of excess over $6,200. 
$1,040, plus 22 percent of excess over $8,200. 
$1,480, plus 23 percent of excess over $10,200. 
$1,940, plus 24 percent of excess over $12,200. 
$2,420, plus 25 percent of excess over $14,200. 
$2,920, plus 26 percent of excess over $16,200. 
$3,440, plus 30 percent of excess over $18,200. 
$4,040, plus 31 percent of excess over $20,200. 
$4,660, plus 33 percent of excess over $22,200. 
$5,320, plus 35 percent of excess over $24,200. 
$6,020, plus 36 percent of excess over $26,200. 


“If the taxable income is: 
Not over $2,200 
Over $2,200 but not over $3,200 
Over $3,200 but not over $4,200 
Over $4,200 but not over $6,200 
Over $6,200 but not over $8,200 
Over $8,200 but not over $10,200 
Over $10,200 but not over $12,200 
Over $12,200 but not over $14,200 
Over $14,200 but not over $16,200 
Over $16,200 but not over $18,200 
Over $18,200 but not over $20,200 
Over $20,200 but not over $22,200 
Over $22,200 but not over $24,200 
Over $24,200 but not over $26,200 
Over $26,200 but not over $28,200 
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Over $28,200 but not over $30,200. 
Over $30,200 but not over $34,200. 
Over $34,200 but not over $38,200 
Over $38,200 but not over $40,200. 
Over $40,200 but not over $42,200 
Over $42,200 but not over $46,200 
Over $46,200 but not 

Over $52,200 but not 

Over $54,200 but not over 

Over $66,200 but not over 

Over $72,200 but not over 

Over $78,200 but not over 

Over $82,200 but not over 

Over $90,200 but not over 

Over 

Over $122,200 but not over $142,200 
Over $142,200 but not over $162,200 
Over $162,200 but not over $182,200 
Over $182,200 
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$6,740, plus 39 percent of excess over $28,200. 
$7,520, plus 42 percent of excess over $30,200. 
$9,200, plus 45 percent of excess over $34,200. 
$11,000, plus 48 percent of excess over $38,200. 
$11,960, plus 51 percent of excess over $40,200. 
$12,980, plus 52 percent of excess over $42,200. 
$15,060, plus 55% of excess over $46,200. 
$18,360, plus 56% of excess over $52,200. 
$19,480, plus 58% of excess over $54,200. 
$26,440, plus 59% of excess over $66,200. 
$29,980, plus 61% of excess over $72,200. 
$33,640, plus 62% of excess over $78,200. 
$36,120, plus 63% of excess over $82,200. 
$41,160, plus 64% of excess over $90,200. 
$48,840, plus 66% of excess over $102,200. 
$62,040, plus 67% of excess over $122,200. 
$75,440, plus 68% of excess over $142,200. 
$89,040, plus 69% of excess over $162,200. 
$102,840, plus 70% of excess over $182,200. 


“(c) UNMARRIED INDIVIDUALS (OTHER THAN SURVIVING SPOUSES AND HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS) .—There is hereby imposed from the taxable 
Income of every individual (other than a surviving spouse as defined in section 2(a) or the head of the household as defined in section 
2(b)) who is not a married individual (as defined in section 143) a tax determined in accordance with the following table: 


“If the taxable income is: 


Not over $2,200. 

Over $2,200 but not over $2,700... 
Over $2,700 but not over $3,200 
Over $3,200 but not over $3,700. 
Over $3,700 but not over $4,200. 
Over $4,200 but not over $6,200 
Over $6,200 but not over $8,200 
Over $8,200 but not over $10,200. 
Over $10,200 but not over $12,200 
Over $12,200 but not over $14,200 
Over $14,200 but not over $16,200 
Over $16,200 but not over $18,200 
Over $18,200 but not over $20,200 
Over $20,200 but not over $22,200 
Over $22,200 but not over $24,000. 
Over $24,200 but not over $28,200 
Over $28,200 but not over $34,300 
Over $34,200 but not over $40,200 
Over $40,200 but not over $46,200. 
Over $46,200 but not over $52,200 
Over $52,200 but not over $62,200 
Over $62,200 but not over $72,200___- 
Over $72,200 but not over $82,200___. 
Over $82,200 but not over $92,200 
Over $92,200 but not over $102,200 
Over $102,200. 


The tax is: 


No tax. 

14 percent of the excess over $2,200. 

$70, plus 15 percent of excess over $2,700. 
$145, plus 16 percent of excess over $3,200. 
$225, plus 17 percent of excess over $3,700. 
$310, plus 19 percent of excess over $4,200. 
$690, plus 21 percent of excess over $6,200. 
$1,110, plus 23 percent of excess over $8,200. 
$1,570, plus 24 percent of excess over $10,200. 
$2,050, plus 25 percent of excess over $12,200. 
$2,550, plus 28 percent of excess over $14,200. 
$3,110, plus 31 percent of excess over $16,200. 
$3,730, plus 34 percent of excess over $18,200. 
$4,410, plus 36 percent of excess over $20,200. 
$5,130, plus 38% of excess over $22,200. 
$5,890, plus 40% of excess over $24,200. 
$7,490, plus 45% of excess over $28,200. 
$10,190, plus 50% of excess over $34,200. 
$13,190, plus 55% of excess over $40,200. 
$16,490, plus 60% of excess over $46,200. 
$20,090, plus 62%, of excess over $52,200. 
$26,290, plus 64% of excess over $62,200. 
$32,690, plus 66% of excess over $72,200. 
$39,290, plus 68% of excess over $82,200. 
$46,290, plus 69% of excess over $92,200. 
$52,990, plus 70% of excess over $102,200. 


“(d) MARRIED INpivipvaLs FILING SEPARATE REeTURNS.—There is hereby imposed on the taxable income of every married individual 
(as defined in section 143) who does not make a single return with his spouse under section 6013 tax determined in accordance with the 


following table: 


“Tf the taxable income is: 


Not over $1,600 

Over $1,600 but not over $2,100 

Over $2,100 but not over $2,600. 

Over $2,600 but not over $3,100 

Over $3,100 but not over $3,600. 

Over $3,600 but not over $5,600. 

Over $5,600 but not over $7,600. 

Over $7,600 but not over $9,600. 

Over $9,600 but not over $11,600 
Over $11,600 but not over $13,600___-_ 
Over $13,600 but not over $15,600... 
Over $15,600 but not over $17.600 
Over $17,600 but not over $19,600 
Over $19,600 but not over $21,600___-_ 
Over $21,600 but not over $23,600 
Over $23,600 but not over $27,600 
Over $27,600 but not over $33,600__.. 
Over $33,600 but not over $39,600... 
Over $39,600 but not over $45,600 
Over $45,600 but not over $51,600 
Over $51,600 but not over $61,600____ 
Over $61,600 but not over $71,600 
Over $71,600 but not over $81,600 
Over $81,600 but not over $91,600 
Over $91.600 but not over $101,600 
Over $101,600 


14% of the excess over $1,600. 

$70, plus 15% of excess over $2,100. 
$145, plus 16% of excess over $2,600. 
$225, plus 17% of excess over $3,100. 
$310, plus 19% of excess over $3,600. 
$690, plus 22% of excess over $5,600. 
$1,130, plus 23% of excess over $7,600. 
$1,590, plus 25% of excess over $9,600. 
$2,090, plus 29% of excess over $11,600. 
$2,670, plus 33% of excess over $13,600. 
$3,330, plus 38% of excess over $15,600. 
$4,090, plus 42% of excess over $17,600. 
$4,930, plus 45% of excess over $19,600. 
$5,830, plus 48% of excess over $21,600. 
$6,790, plus 50% of excess over $23,600. 
$8,790, plus 53% of excess over $27,600. 
$11,970, plus 55% of excess over $33,600. 
$15,270, plus 58% of excess over $39,600. 
$18,750, plus 60% of excess over $45,600. 
$22,350, plus 62% of excess over $51,600. 
$28,550, plus 64% of excess over $61,600. 
$34,950, plus 66% of excess over $71,600. 
$41,550, plus 68% of excess over $81,600. 
$48,350, plus 69% of excess over $91,600. 
$55,250, plus 70% of excess over $101,600. 
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“(e) ESTATES AND Trusts.—There is hereby imposed on the taxable income of every estate and trust taxable under this subsection 
& tax determined in accordance with the following table: 


“If the taxable income is: 


Not over $500. 

Over $500 but not over $1,000 
Over $1,000 but not over $1,500 
Over $1,500 but not over $2,000 
Over $2,000 but not over $4,000 
Over $4,000 but not over $6,000 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,000 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000. 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,000_ 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000... 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000__ 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000__ 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000. 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000.. 
Over $100,000 


(b) WITHHOLDING AMENDMENT.—Subsec- 
tion (a) of section 3402 (relating to require- 
ment of withholding) is amended by striking 
out the second and third scntences and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
sentence: “With respect to wages paid after 
December 31, 1978, the tables so prescribed 
shall be the same as the tables prescribed 
under this subsection which were in effect 
on January 1, 1975, except that such tables 
shall be modified to the extent necessary to 
reflect the amendments made by sections 101 
and 102 of the Tax Reduction and Simplifica- 
tion Act of 1977 and the amendments made 
by sections 101 and 102 of the Revenue Act 
of 1978." 


(C) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1978. 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) shall apply to wages paid after Decem- 
ber 31, 1978. 

Section 102 of the bill (relating to personal 
exemptions increased to $1,000) is deleted 
and a new section 102 is inserted in lieu 
thereof to read as follows: 

Sec. 102. GENERAL Tax CREDIT. 

(a) INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF CREDIT.—Para- 
graph (2) of section 42(a) (relating to gen- 
eral tax credit) is amended by striking out 
“$35” and inserting in lieu thereof “$100”. 

(b) CREDIT MADE PERMANENT.— 

(1) Subsection (b) of section 3 of the Reve- 
nue Adjustment Act of 1975 (relating to ef- 
fective date for general tax credit) is amended 
by striking out the last sentence. 

(2) Subsection (e) of section 401 of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976 (relating to effective date 
for extensions of individual income tax re- 
ductions) is amended by striking out the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply to taxable years ending 
after December 31, 1975,”. 

(cC) FILING REQUIREMENTS.—Paragraph (1) of 
section 6012(a) (relating to persons required 
to make returns of income) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$2,950” and inserting 
in lieu thereof "$3,650", 

(2) by striking out “$3,950” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$4,650”, 

(3) by striking out $4,700" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$6,100”, and 


(4) by striking out “$750” each place it 


appears in subparagraph (B) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$1,350”. 


The tax is: 


14 percent of the taxable income. 

$70, plus 15 percent of excess over $500. 
$145, plus 16 percent of excess over $1,000. 
$225, plus 17 percent of excess over $1,500. 
$310, plus 19 percent of excess over $2,000. 
$690, plus 22 percent of excess over $4,000. 
$1,130, plus 23 percent of excess over $6,000. 
$1,590, plus 25 percent of excess over $8,000. 
$2,090, plus 29 percent of excess over $10,000. 
$2,670, plus 33 percent of excess over $12,000. 
$3,330, plus 38 percent of excess over $14,000. 
$4,090, plus 42 percent of excess over $16,000. 
$4,930, plus 45 percent of excess over $18,000. 
$5,830, plus 48 percent of excess over $20,000. 
$6,790, plus 50% of excess over $22,000. 
$8,790, plus 53% of excess over $26,000. 
$11,970, plus 55% of excess over $32,000. 
$15,270, plus 58% of excess over $38,000. 
$18,750, plus 60% of excess over $44,000. 
$22,350, plus 62% of excess over $50,000. 
$28,550, plus 64% of excess over $60,000. 
$34,950, plus 66% of excess over $70,000. 
$41,550, plus 68% of excess over $80,000. 
$48,350, plus 69% of excess over $90,000. 
$55,250, plus 70% of excess over $100,000." 


(dad) EFFECTIVE Dates.— 

(1) In general.—The amendments made by 
subsections (a) and (c) shall apply to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1978. 

(2) Subsection (b).—The amendments 
made by subsection (b) shall take effect on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Amend section 21(f) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (as proposed to be in- 
serted by section 105 of the bill) to read as 
follows: 

“(f) CHANGES MADE BY REVENUE ACT OF 
1978.—In applying subsection (a) to a tax- 
able year which is not a calendar year, the 
amendments made by sections 101(a), 102 

(a), and 301 of the Revenue Act of 1978 (and 
no other amendments made by such Act) 
shall be treated as a change in a rate of tax.” 

Section 403 of the bill (relating to sepa- 
rate minimum tax on capital gains) is de- 
leted and a new section 403 is inserted in 
lieu thereof to read as follows: 


Sec. 403. ADJUSTMENT OF CAPITAL GAIN DE- 
DUCTION FOR INDIVIDUALS, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1202 (relating to 
deduction for capital gains) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec, 1202. DEDUCTION ror CAPITAL GAINS OF 
INDIVIDUALS. 


“(a) GENERAL RULE.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this section, if for any taxable 
year a taxpayer other than a corporation has 
& net capital gain, 50 percent of the amount 
of the net capital gain shall be a deduction 
from gross income. 

“(b) LIMITATION WHERE DEDUCTIONS EX- 
CEED ORDINARY INCOME.— 

“(1) APPLICATION OF LIMITATION.—This 
subsection shall apply for the taxable year 
only if— 

“(A) the deductions allowable by this 
chapter (other than the deduction allowable 
under subsection (a) and the charitable con- 
tribution deduction allowable by section 170) 
exceed 


“(B) the gross income reduced by the net 
capital gain. 

““(2) CEILING WHERE LIMITATION APPLIES.—If 
this subsection applies for the taxable year, 
the amount allowable as a deduction under 
subsection (a) shall not exceed 4% of the 
greater of— 

(A) $10,000 ($5,000 in the case of a mar- 
ried individual filing a separate return), or 

“(B) the net capital gain reduced by the 
excess referred to in paragraph (1). 

“(3) SPECIAL RULES FOR COMPUTATIONS.—For 


purposes of this subsection if the taxpayer 
does not itemize deductions, the zero bracket 
amount shall be treated as a deduction. 

“(c) OTHER COMPUTATIONS Not AFFECTED 
BY SUBSECTION (b).—For purposes of this 
subtitle, if the amount of any deduction or 
exclusion is determined by reference to gross 
income, adjusted gross income, or taxable in- 
come, such determination shall be made 
without regard to subsection (b). The pre- 
ceding sentence shall not apply to the deter- 
mination of the charitable contribution de- 
duction under section 170. 

“(d) Spectran RULES FOR 
TrRustTs.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of an estate 
or trust, the deduction under this section 
shall be computed by excluding the portion 
(if any) of the gains for the taxable year 
from sales or exchanges of capital assets 
which, under sections 652 and 662 (relating 
to inclusion of amounts in gross income of 
beneficiaries of trusts), is includible by the 
income beneficiaries as gain derived from 
the sale or exchange of capital assets. 

(2) SUBSECTION (b) (2) (A) DOES NOT APPLY 
TO TRUSTS.—In the case of a trust, subpara- 
graph (A) of subsection (b)(2) shall not 
apply.” 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part I of subchapter P of chapter 
1 is amended by striking out the item relat- 
ing to section 1202 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 1202. DEDUCTION FoR CAPITAL GAINS OF 
INDIVIDUALS." 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1978. 


H.R. 13511 


By Mr. GEPHARDT: 
—Page ,afterline , insert the following: 
Subtitle D—Credit for FICA Taxes 
Sec. 131. CREDIT ror FICA Taxes PAID IN 1979 
AND 1980. 

(a) IN GeneRAL.—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to credits 
against tax) is amended by inserting after 
section 44B the following new section: 

“Sec. 44C. CREDIT FOR FICA TAXES. 

“(a) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—There shall 
be allowed as a credit against the tax im- 
posed by this subtitle for a taxable year be- 
ginning in 1979 or 1980 an amount equal to 
5 percent of the taxpayer's FICA taxes for 
1979 or 1980, as the case may be. 
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“(b) FICA Taxes FOR 1979 or 1980.—The 
taxpayer’s FICA taxes for 1979 or 1980 are— 

“(1) in the case of the taxes imposed by 
section 3101 (relating to Social Security taxes 
on employees), the taxes paid by the tax- 
payer with respect to wages received by the 
taxpayer during the calendar year 1979 or 
1980, as the case may be; 

"(2) in the case of the taxes imposed by 
section 3111 (relating to Social Security taxes 
on employers), the taxes paid by the taxpayer 
on wages paid by the taxpayer during the 
calendar year 1979 or 1980, as the case may 
be; and 

“(3) in the case of the tax imposed by 
section 1401 (relating to tax on self-employ- 
ment income), the tax imposed on the self- 
employment income of the taxpayer for the 
taxable year beginning in 1979 or 1980, as 
the case may be. 

“(c) ONLY NET AMOUNT oF FICA TAXES 
TAKEN INTO AccoUNT.—The amount of the 
FICA taxes of any taxpayer taken into ac- 
count for any taxable year shall be reduced 
by an amount equal to that portion of the 
credit under subsection (b) or (c) of sec- 
tion 6413 which is attributable to such FICA 
taxes. 

“(d) DENIAL OF TRADE OR BUSINESS DEDUC- 
TION.—No deduction shall be allowed to the 
taxpayer under this chapter for that portion 
of the taxes imposed by section 3111 which 
is equal to the amount of the credit allow- 
able under this section. 

“(e) Wacres DEFINED.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘wages’ has the meaning 


*If the taxable income is: 
Not over $3,200 
Over $3,200 but not over $4,200. 
Over $4,200 but not over $5,200 
Over $5,200 but not over $6,200.. 
Over $6,200 but not over $7,200. 
Over $7,200 but not over $11,200 
Over $11,200 but not over $15,200 
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given to such term by section 3121(a), ex- 
cept that such term also includes remunera- 
tion covered by an agreement made pursuant 
to section 218 of the Social Security Act. 

“(f) SPECIAL RULES IN CASE OF SECTION 218 
AGREEMENTS COVERING STATE AND LOCAL EM- 
PLOYEES,—Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, in the case of an agreement 
made pursuant to section 218 of the Social 
Security Act— 

“(1) amounts deducted from the employ- 
ee’s remuneration as a result of such agree- 
ment (whether or not such amount has been 
paid to the Secretary) shall be treated as 
taxes paid under section 3101, and 

“(2) amounts paid by the employer as a 
result of the agreement which are equiva- 
lent to taxes imposed by section 3111 shall 
be treated as taxes imposed by such section. 

“(g) PAYMENTS TO NONTAXABLE ENTITIES.— 
In the case of— 


“(1) a State, a political subdivision of a 
State, or an agency or instrumentality of one 
or more States or political subdivisions, or 

“(2) an organization exempt from tax un- 
der section 501(a) (other than an organiza- 
tion required to make a return of the tax im- 
posed under subtitle A for its taxable years), 
no credit shall be allowable under this sec- 
tion, but (in lieu of such credit) the Secre- 
tary shall pay the amount determined under 
this section without interest.” 

(b) Creprr To Be REFUNDABLE.—Subsec- 
tion (b) of section 6401 (relating to exces- 
sive credits) is amended— 


(1) by striking out “lubricating oll) and 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
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ne ana inserting in lieu thereof “lubricating 
oil), 43”; 

(2) by striking out “earned income 
credit)” and inserting in leu thereof 
“earned income credit), and 44C (relating 
to credit for FICA taxes)”; and 

(3) by striking out “39 and 43” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "39, 43, and 440”. 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subpart A of part IV of subchap- 
ter A of chapter 1 is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 44B the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 44C. Credit for FICA taxes.” 
H.R. 13511 
By Mr. KEMP: 
—Strike out section 101 of the bill and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the. following: 
Sec. 101. REDUCTION IN 1979 INDIVIDUAL IN- 
COME TAx RATES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Sectiom 1 (relating to 
tax imposed) is amended to read as follows: 
"SECTION 1. TAX IMPOSED. 

“(a) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS FILING JOINT RE- 
TURNS AND SURVIVING Spouses.—There is 
hereby imposed on the taxable income of— 

“(1) every married individual (as defined 
in section 143) who makes a single return 
jointly with his spouse under section 6013, 
and 

“(2) every surviving spouse (as defined in 
section 2(a)), a% 

a tax determined in accordance with the fol- 
lowing table: 


12% of excess over $3,200. 

$120, plus 13% of excess over $4,200. 
$250, plus 14% of excess over $5,200. 
$390, plus 15% of excess over $6,200. 
$540, plus 17% of excess over $7,200. 
$1,200, plus 19% of excess over $11,200. 


$1,980, plus 22% of excess over $15,200. 
$2,860, plus 25% of excess over $19,200. 
$3,860, plus 28% of excess over $23,200. 
$4,980, plus 32% of excess over $27,200. 
$6,260, plus 35% of excess over $31,200. 
$7,660, plus 37% of excess over $35,200. 
$9,140, plus 40% of excess over $39,200. 
$10,740, plus 43% of excess over $43,200. 
$12,460, plus 45% of excess over $47,200. 
$16,060, plus 47% of excess over $55,200. 
$21,700, plus 49% of excess over $67,200. 
$27,580, plus 52% of excess over $79,200. 
$33,820, plus 54% of excess over $91,200. 
$40,300, plus 56% of excess over $103,200. 
$51,500, plus 58% of excess over $123,200. 
$63.100, plus 59% of escess over $143,200. 
$74,900, plus 61% of excess over $163,200. 
$87,100, plus 62% of excess over $183,200. 
$99,500, plus 63% of excess over $203,200. 


Over $15,200 but not over $19,200 
Over $19,200 but not over $23,200 
Over $23,200 but not over $27,200 
Over $27,200 but not over $31,200 
Over $31,200 but not over $35,200 
Over $35,200 but not over $39,200 
Over $39,200 but not over $43,200 
Over $43,200 but not over $47,200 
Over $47,200 but not over $55,200. 
Over $55,200 but not over $67,200 
Over $67,200 but not over $79,200 
Over $79,200 but not over $91,200 
Over $91,200 but not over $103,200____ 
Over $103,200 but not over $123,200 
Over $123,200 but not over $143,200 
Over $143,200 but not over $163,200 
Over $163,200 but not over $183,200 
Over $183,200 but not over $203,200. 
Over $203,200. 


defined in section 2(b)) a tax determined in accordance with the 
following table: 


“(b) Heaps or HouseHotos.—There is hereby imposed on the tax- 
able income of every individual who is the head of household (as 


“If the taxable income 1s: 
Not over $2,200. 
Over $2,200 but not over $2,700 
Over $2,700 but not over $3,200 
Over $3,200 but not over $3,700. 
Over $3,700 but not over $4,200 
Over $4,200 but not over $5,200. 
Over $5,200 but not over $6,200_. 
Over $6,200 but not over $8,200.. 
Over $8,200 but not over $10,200 
Over $10,200 but not over $12,200 
Over $12,200 but not over $14,200 
Over $14,200 but not over $16,200 
Over $16,200 but not over $18,200 
Over $18,200 but not over $20,200 
Over $20,200 but not over $22,200 
Over $22,200 but not over $24,200 
Over $24,200 but not over $26,200 
Over $26,200 but not over $28,200 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
12.0% of excess over $2,200. 
$60, plus 12.5% of excess over $2,700. 
$122.50, plus 13.5% of excess over $3,200. 
$190, plus 14.0% of excess over $3,700. 
$260, plus 15.5% of excess over $4,200, 
$415, plus 16.0% of excess over $5,200. 
$575, plus 17.5% of excess over $6,200. 
$925, plus 19.0% of excess over $10,200. 
$1,305, plus 20.5% of excess over $8,200. 
$1,715, plus 21.0% of excess over $12,200. 
$2,135, plus 24.0% of excess over $14,200. 
$2,615, plus 24.5% of excess over $15,200. 
$3,105, plus 28% of excess over $18,200. 
$3,665, plus 28.5% of excess over $20,200. 
$4,235, plus 30.5% of excess over $22,200. 
$4,845, plus 31.5% of excess over $24,200. 
$5,475, plus 33.5% of excess over $26,200. 
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Over $28,200 but not over $30,200 
Over $30,200 but not over $34,200 
Over $34,200 but not over $38,200 
Over $38,200 but not over $40,200 
Over $40,200 but not over $42,200 
Over $42,200 but not over $46,200 
Over $46,200 but not over $52,200 
Over $52,200 but not over $54,200 
Over $54,200 but not over $62,200 
Over $62,200 but not over $66,200 
Over $66,200 but not over $72,200 
Over $72,200 but not over $78,200 
Over $78,200 but not over $82,200 
Over $82,200 but not over $90,200 
Over $90,200 but not over $92,200 
Over $92,200 but not over $102,200 
Over $102,200 but not over $122,200 
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$6,145, plus 36.0% of excess over $28,200. 
$6,865, plus 37.5% of excess over $30,200. 
$8,365, plus 41.0% of excess over $34,200. 
$10,005, plus 42.5% of excess over $40,200. 
$10,855, plus 45.0% of excess over $38,200. 
$11,755, plus 46.5% of excess over $42,200. 
$13,615, plus 49.5% of excess over $46,200. 
$16,585, plus 50.5% of excess over $52,200. 
$17,595, plus 51.5% of excess over $54,200. 
$21,715, plus 52.5% of excess over $62,200. 
$23,815, plus 53.5% of excess over $66,200. 
$27,025, plus 54.0% of excess over $72,200. 
$30,265, plus 55.5% of excess over $78,200. 
$32,485, plus 56.5% ‘of excess over $82,200. 
$37,005, plus 57.5% of excess over $90,200. 
$38,155, plus 58.0% of excess over $92,200. 
$43,955, plus 59.5% of excess over $102,200. 
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Over $122,200, but not over $142,200 
Over $142,200 but not over $152,200 
Over $152,200 but not over $162,200 


$55,855, plus 60.5% of excess over $122,200. 
$67,955, plus 61.0% of excess over $142,200. 
$74,055, plus 61.0% of excess over $152,200. 


Over $162,200 but not over $182,200 
Over $182,200 but not over $202,200 
Over $202,200 


$80,155, plus 62.0% of excess over $162,200. 
$92,555, plus 62.5% of excess over $182,200. 
$105,055, plus 63.0% of excess over $202,200. 


“(c) UNMARRIED INDIVIDUALS (OTHER THAN SURVIVING SPOUSES AND 
Heaps or HovseHoips.—There is hereby imposed on the taxable in- 
come of every individual (other than a surviving spouse as defined in 


“If the taxable income is: 


section 2(a) or the head of a household as defined in section 2(b)) 
who is not a married individual (as defined in section 143) a tax 
determined in accordance with the following table: 


The tax is: 


Not over $2,200 

Over $2,200 but not over $2,700 
Over $2,700 but not over $3,200 
Over $3,200 but not over $3,700. 
Over $3,700 but not over $4,200 
Over $4,200 but not over $6,200 
Over $6,200 but not over $8,200 
Over $8,200 but not over $10,200. 
Over $10,200 but not over $12,200 
Over $12,200 but not over $14,200 
Over $14,200 but not over $16,200. 
Over $16,200 but not over $18,200 
Over $18,200 but not over $20,200 
Over $20,200 but not over $22,200 
Over $22,200 but not over $24,200 
Over $24,200 but not over $28,200 
Over $28,200 but not over $34,200 
Over $34,200 but not over $40,200 
Over $40,200 but not over $46,200. 
Over $46,200 but not over $52,200 
Over $52,200 but not over $62,200. 
Over $62,200 but not over $72,200 
Over $72,200 but not over $82,200. 
Over $82,200 but not over $92,200. 
Over $92,200 but not over $102,200. 
Over $102,200 


No tax. 

12 percent of excess over $2,200. 

$60, plus 13 percent of excess over $2,700. 

$125, plus 14 percent of excess over $3,200. 
$195, plus 15 percent of excess over $3,700. 
$270, plus 17 percent of excess over $4,200. 
$610, plus 18 percent of excess over $6,200. 
$970, plus 21 percent of excess over $8,200. 
$1,390, plus 22 percent of excess over $10,200. 
$1,830, plus 23 percent of excess over $12,200. 
$2,290, plus 26 percent of excess over $14,200, 
$2,810, plus 27 percent of excess over $16,200. 
$3,350, plus 31 percent of excess over $18,200. 
$3,970, plus 32 percent of excess over $20,200. 
$4,610, plus 33 percent of excess over $22,200. 
$5,270, plus 35 percent of excess over $24,200. 
$6,670, plus 40 percent of excess over $28,200. 
$9,070, plus 45 percent of excess over $34,200. 
$11,770, plus 50 percent of excess over $40,200. 
$14,770, plus 54 percent of excess over $46,200. 
$18,010, plus 56 percent of excess over $52,200. 
$23,610, plus 58 percent of excess over $62,200. 
$29,410, plus 59 percent of excess over $72,200. 
$35,310, plus 61 percent of excess over $82,200. 
$41,410, plus 62 percent of excess over $92,200. 
$47,610, plus 63 percent of excess over $102,200. 


“(d) MARRIED INpIvIpvALS FILING SEPARATE ReTuRNS.—There is 
hereby imposed on the taxable income of every married individual 
(as defined in section 143) who does not make a single return 


“If the taxable income is: 


jointly with his spouse under section 6013 a tax determined in 
accordance with the following table: 


The tax is: 


Not over $1,600 

Over $1,600 but not over $2,100 
Over $2,100 but not over $2,600 

Over $2,600 but not over $3,100. 
Over $3,100 but not over $3,600 

Over $3,600 but not over $5,600 
Over $5,600 but not over $7,600 
Over $7,600 but not over $9,600 
Over $9,600 but not over $11,600 
Over $11,600 but not over $13,600____ 
Over $13,600 but not over $15,600___ 
Over $15.600 but not over $17,600__- 
Over $17,600 but not over $19,600- 
Over $19,600 but not over $21,600__- 
Over $21,600 but not over $23,600 
Over $23,600 but not over $27,600 
Over $27,600 but not over $33,600 
Over $33,600 but not over $39,600 
Over $39,600 but not over $45,600 
Over $45,600 but not over $51,600 
Over $51,600 but not over $61,600 
Over $61,600 but not over $71,600 
Over $71,600 but not over $81,600 
Over $81,600 but not over $91,600 
Over $91,600 but not over $101,600 
Over $101,600 


No tax. 

12% of excess over $1,600. 

$60, plus 13% of excess over $2,100. 
$125, plus 14% of excess over $2,600. 
$195, plus 15% of excess over $3,100. 
$270, plus 17% of excess over $3,600. 
$610, plus 19% of excess over $5,600. 
$990, plus 22% of excess over $7,600. 
$1,430, plus 25% of excess over $9,600. 
$1,930, plus 28% of excess over $11,600. 
$2,490, plus 32% of excess over $13,600. 
$3,130, plus 35% of excess over $15,600. 
$3,830, plus 37% of excess over $17,600. 
$4,570, plus 40% of excess over $19,600. 
$5,370, plus 43% of excess over $21,600. 
$6,230, plus 45% of excess over $23,600. 
$8,030, plus 47% of excess over $27,600. 
$10,850, plus 49% of excess over $33,600. 
$13,790, plus 52% of excess over $39,600. 
$16,910, plus 54% of excess over $45,000. 
$20,150, plus 56% of excess over $51,600. 
$25,750, plus 58% of excess over $61,600. 
$31,550, plus 59% of excess over $71,600. 
$37,450, plus 61% of excess over $81,600. 
$43,550, plus 62% of excess over $91,600. 
$49,750, plus 63% of excess over $101,600. 
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“(e) ESTATES AND Trusts.—There is hereby imposed on the tax- 
able income of every estate and trust taxable under this subsection 


“If the taxable income is: 
Not over $500 
Over $500 but not over $1,000 
Over $1,000 but not over $1,500 
Over $1,500 but not over $2,000 
Over $2,000 but not over $4,000 
Over $4,000 but not over $6,000 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,000 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000 
Over $12,000 but not over $18,000 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000. 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000. 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000. 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000. 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000. 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000. 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 
Over $100,000. 


(b) WITHHOLDING AMENDMENT.—Subsection (a) of section 3402 
(relating to requirement of withholding) is amended by striking out 
the second and third sentences and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “With respect to wages paid after December 31, 
1978, the tables so prescribed shall be the same as the tables pre- 
scribed under this subsection which were in effect on January 1, 
1975, except that— 

“(1) tables shall be modified to the extent necessary to reflect 
the amendments made by sections 101 and 102 of the Tax Reduction 
and Simplification Act of 1977, and 

“(2) such tables shall be further modified— 

“(A) with respect to wages paid in 1979, to the extent necessary 


(2) SuBsecrion (b).—The amendment made by subsection (b) 
shall apply to wages paid after December 31, 1978. 


Sec. 102. REDUCTION IN 1980 INDIVIDUAL INCOME Tax RATES 


(a) PERMANENT ReEpucTIon.—Section 1 (relating to tax im- 
posed) is amended to read as follows: 
“SECTION 1, Tax IMPOSED. 

“(a) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS FILING JOINT RETURNS AND SURVIVING 


“If the taxable income ts: 
Not over $3,200 
Over $3,200 but not over $4,200 
Over $4,200 but not over $5,200 
Over $5,200 but not over $6,200 
Over $6,200 but not over $7,200 
Over $7,200 but not over $11,200 
Over $28,200 but not over $30,200 
Over $30,200 but not over $34,200 
Over $19,200 but not over $23,200 
Over $23,200 but not over $27,200 
Over $27,200 but not over $31,200 
Over $31,200 but not over $35,200. 
Over $35,200 but not over $39,200 
Over $39,200 but not over $43,200 
Over $43,200 but not over $47,200. 
Over $47,200 but not over $55,200 
Over $55,200 but not over $67,200 
Over $67,200 but not over $79,200 
Over $79,200 but not over $91,200 
Over $91,200 but not over $103,200 
Over $103,200 but not over $123,200. 
Over $123,200 but not over $143,200 
Over $143,200 but not over $163,200 
Over $163,200 but not over $183,200 
Over $183,200 but not over $203,200. 
Over $203,200. 


“(b) Heaps or HovusEHoLps.—There is hereby imposed on the tax- 
able income of every individual who is the head of household (as 


“If the taxable income is: 
Not over $2,200 
Over $2,200 but not over $2,700. 
Over $2,700 but not over $3,200. 
Over $3,200 but not over $3,700 
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a tax determined in accordance with the following table: 


The tax is: 
12% of taxable income. 
$60, plus 13% of excess over $500. 
$125, plus 14% of excess over $1,000. 
$195, plus 15% of excess over $1,500. 
$270, plus 17% of excess over $2,000. 
$610, plus 19% of excess over $4,000. 
$990, plus 22% of excess over $6,000. 
$1,430, plus 25% of excess over $8,000. 
$1,930, plus 28% of excess over $10,000. 
$2,490, plus 32% of excess over $12,000. 
$3,130, plus 35% of excess over $14,000. 
$3,830, plus 37% of excess over $16,000. 
$4,570, plus 40% of excess over $18,000. 
$5,370, plus 48% of excess over $20,000. 
$6,230, plus 45% of excess over $22,000. 
$8,030, plus 47% of excess over $26,000. 
$10,850, plus 49% of excess over $32,000. 
$13,790, plus 52% of excess over $38,000. 
$16,910, plus 54% of excess over $44,000. 
$20,150, plus 56% of excess over $50,000. 
$25,750, plus 58% of excess over $60,000. 
$31,550, plus 59% of excess over $70,000. 
$37,450, plus 61% of excess over $80,000, 
$43,550, plus 62% of excess over $90,000. 
$49,750, plus 63% of excess over $100,000.” 


to reflect the amendment made by section 101(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1978, 

“(B) with respect to wages paid in 1980, to the extent necessary 
to reflect the amendment made by section 102(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1978, and 

“(C) with respect to wages paid after 1980, to the extent necessary 


to reflect the amendment made by section 103(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1978.” 


(C) EFFECTIVE Date.— 
(1) SussEcTION (a).—The amendment made by this subsection (a) 
shall apply to taxable years beginning in calendar year 1979. 


Spouses.—There is hereby imposed on the taxable income of— 
“(1) every married individual (as defined in section 143) who 
makes a single return jointly with his spouse under section 6013, 
and 
“(2) every surviving spouse (as defined in section 2(a)), 
a tax determined in accordance with the following table: 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
10% of excess over $3,200. 
$100, plus 11% of excess over $4,200. 
$210, plus 12% of excess over $5,200. 
$330, plus 13% of excess over $6,200, 
$460, plus 15% of excess over $7,200. 
$1,060, plus 17% of excess over $11,200. 
$1,740, plus 19% of excess over $15,200. 
$2,500, plus 22% of excess over $19,200. 
#3,380, plus 25% of excess over $23,200. 
$4,380, plus 28% of excess over $27,200. 
$5,500, plus 31% of excess over $31,200. 
$6,740, plus 33% of excess over $35,200. 
$8,060, plus 35% of excess over $39,200. 
$9,460, plus 38% of excess over $43,200. 
$10,980, plus 40% of excess over $47,200. 
$14,180, plus 41% of excess over $55,200. 
$19,100, plus 43% of excess over $67,200. 
$24,260, plu 46% of excess over $79,200. 
$29,780, plus 48% of excess over $91,200. 
$35,540, plus 50% of excess over $103,200. 
$45,540, plus 52% of excess over $123,200. 
$55,940, plus 53% of excess over $143,200. 
$66,540, plus 54% of excess over $163,200. 
$77,340, plus 55% of excess over $183,200. 
$88,340, plus 56% of excess over $203,200. 


defined in section 2(b)) a tax determined in accordance with the 
following table: 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
10 percent of excess over $2,200. 
$50, plus 10.5 percent of excess over $2,700. 
$102.50, plus 11.5 percent of excess over $3,200. 
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Over $3,700 but not over $4,200 

Over $4,200 but not over $5,200 

Over $5,200 but not over $6,200 

Over $6,200 but not over $8,200 
Over $8,200 but not over $10,200 
Over $10,200 but not over $12,200 
Over $12,200 but not over $14,200 
Over $14,200 but not over $16,200 
Over $16,200 but not over $18,200 
Over $18,200 but not over $20,200 
Over $20,200 but not over $22,200 
Over $22,200 but not over $24,200 
Over $24,200 but not over $26,200 
Over $26,200 but not over $28,200 
Over $28,200 but not over $30,200 
Over $30,200 but not over $34,200 
Over $34,200 but not over $38,200 
Over $38,200 but not over $40,200 
Over $40,200 but not over $42,200 
Over $42,200 but not over $46,200 
Over $46,200 but not over $52,200. 
Over $52,200 but not over $54,200 
Over $54,200 but not over $62,200 
Over $62,200 but not over $66,200 
Over $66,200 but not over $72,200 
Over $72,200 but not over $78,200 
Over $78,200 but not over $82,200 
Over $82,200 but not over $90,200 
Over $90,200 but not over $92,200 
Over $92,200 but not over $102,200 
Over $102,200 but not over $122,200 
Over $122,200 but not over $142,200 
Over $142,200 but not over $152,200. 
Over $152,200 but not over $162,200 
Over $162,200 but not over $182,200... 
Over $182,200 but not over $202,200... 
Over $202,200 


“(c) UNMARRIED INDIVIDUALS (OTHER THAN SURVIVINGS SPOUSES AND 
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$160, plus 12 percent of excess over $3,700. 

$220, plus 13 percent of excess over $4,200. 

$350, plus 13.5 percent of excess over $5,200. 
$485, plus 15.5 percent of excess over $6,200. 
$795, plus 16.5 percent of excess over $8,200. 
$1,125, plus 18 percent of excess over $10,200. 
$1,485, plus 19 percent of excess over $12,200. 
$1,865, plus 20.5 percent of excess Over $14,200. 
$2,275, plus 21.5 percent of excess over $16,200. 
$2,705, plus 24.5 percent of excess over $18,200. 
$3,195, plus 25.5 percent of excess over $20,200. 
$3,705, plus 27.5 percent of excess over $22,200. 
$4,255, plus 28 percent of excess over $24,200. 
$4,815, plus 29.5 percent of excess over $26,200. 
$5,405, plus 32 percent of excess over $28,200. 
$6,045, plus 33.5 percent of excess over $30,200. 
$7,385, plus 37 percent of excess Over $34,200. 
$8,865, plus 38 percent of excess over $38,200. 
$9,625, plus 39 percent of excess over $40,200. 
$10,405, plus 40.5 percent of excess over $42,200. 
$12,025, plus 44 percent of excess over $46,200. 
$14,665, plus 44.5 percent of excess over $52,200. 
$15,555, plus 45 percent of excess over $54,200. 
$19,155, plus 46 percent of excess over $62,200. 
$20,995, plus 47 percent of excess over $66,200. 
$23,815, plus 47.5 percent of excess over $72,200. 
$26,665, plus 49 percent of excess over $78,200. 
$28,625, plus 50 percent of excess over $82,200. 
$32,625, plus 51 percent of excess over $90,200. 
$33,645, plus 51.5 percent of excess over $92,200. 
$38,795, plus 53 percent of excess over $102,200. 
$49,395, plus 54 percent of excess over $122,200. 
$60,195, plus 54.5 percent of excess over $142,200. 
$65,645, plus 54.5 percent of excess over $152,200. 
$71,095, plus 55 percent of excess over $162,200. 
$82,095, plus 55.5 percent of excess over $182,200. 
$93,195, plus 56 percent of excess over $202,200. 


section 2(a) or the head of a household as defined in section 2(b)) 


who is not a married individual (as defined in section 143) a tax 


Heaps or HovseHoLp.)—There is hereby imposed on the taxable in- 
determined in accordance with the following table: 


come of every individual (other than a surviving spouse as defined in 


“If the taxable income is: The tax is: 


Not over $2,200 

Over $2,200 but not over $2,700 

Over $2,700 but not over $3,200 
Over $3,200 but not over $3,700 

Over $3,700 but not over $4,200. 

Over $4,200 but not over $6,200 

Over $6,200 but not over $8,200 

Over $8,200 but not over $10,200 


No tax. 

10% of excess over $2,200. 

$50, plus 11% of excess over $2,700. 
$105, plus 12% of excess over $3,200. 
$165, plus 13% of excess over $3,700. 
$230, plus 14% of excess over $4,200. 
$510, plus 16% of excess over $6,200. 
$830, plus 18% of excess over $8,200. 
$1,190, plus 19% of excess over $10,200. 
$1,570, plus 21% of excess over $12,200. 
$1,990, plus 22% of excess over $14,200. 
$2,430, plus 24% of excess over $16,200. 
$2,910, plus 27% of excess over $18,200. 
$3,450, plus 29% of excess over $20,200. 
$4,030, plus 30% of excess over $22,200. 
$4,630, plus 31% of excess over $24,200, 
$5,870, plus 36% of excess over $28,200. 
$8,030, plus 41% of excess over $34,200, 
$10,490, plus 43% of excess over $40,200. 
$13,070, plus 48% of excess over $46,200. 
$15,950, plus 49% of excess over $52,200. 
$20,850, plus 51% of excess over $62,200. 
$25,950, plus 52% of excess over $72,200. 
$31,150, plus 54% of excess over $82,200. 
$36,550, plus 55% of excess over $92,200. 
$42,050, plus 56% of excess over $102,200. 


“(d) Marrrep INDIVIDUALS FILING SEPARATE ReTurNs.—There is 
hereby imposed on the taxable income of every married individual (as 
defined in section 143) who does not make a single return jointly 


with his spouse under section 6013 a tax determined in accordance 
with the following table: 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
10% of excess over $1,600. 
$50, plus 11% of excess over $2,100, 
$105, plus 12% of excess over $2,600. 
$165, plus 13% of excess over $3,100. 
$230, plus 15% of excess over $3,600. 
$530, plus 17% of excess over $5,600. 
$870, plus 19% of excess over $7,600. 
$1,250, plus 22% of excess over $9,600. 
$1,690, plus 25% of excess over $11,600. 


“If the taxable income is: 


Over $2,600 but not over $3,100 
Over $3,100 but not over $3,600 
Over $3,600 but not over $5,600 
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Over $13,600 but not over $15,600 
Over $15,600 but not over $17,600__- 
Over $17,600 but not over $19,600 
Over $19,600 but not over $21,600 
Over $21,600 but not over $23,600- 
Over $23,600 but not over $27,600. 
Over $27,600 but not over $33,600. 
Over $33,600 but not over $39,600. 
Over $39,600 but not over $45,600 
Over $45,600 but not over $51,600 
Over $51,600 but not over $61,600. 
Over $61,600 but not over $71,600. 
Over $71,600 but not over $81,600. 
Over $81,600 but not over $91,600 
Over $91,600 but not over $101,600 
Over $101,600 
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$2,190, plus 28% of excess over $13,600. 
$2,750, plus 31% of excess over $15,600. 
$3,370, plus 33% of excess over $17,600. 
$4,030, plus 35% of excess over $19,600. 
$4,730, plus 38% of excess over $21,600. 
$5,490, plus 40% of excess over $23,600. 
$7,090, plus 41% of excess over $27,600. 
$9,550, plus 43% of excess over $33,600. 
$12,130, plus 46% of excess over $39,600. 
$14,890, plus 48% of excess over $45,600. 
$17,770, plus 50% of excess over $51,600. 
$22,770, plus 52% of excess over $61,600. 
$27,970, plus 53% of excess over $71,600. 
$33,270, plus 54% of excess over $81,600. 
$38,670, plus 55% of excess over $91,600. 
$44,170, plus 56% of excess over $101,600. 


“(e) ESTATES AND Trusts.—There is hereby imposed on the taxable 
income of every estate and trust taxable under this subsection a tax 


determined in accordance with the following table: 


The tax is: 
10% of taxable income. 
$50, plus 11% of excess over $500. 
$105, plus 12% of excess over $1,000. 
$165, plus 13% of excess over $1,500. 
$230, plus 15% of excess over $2,000. 
$530, plus 17% of excess over $4,000. 
$870, plus 19% of excess over 36,000. 
$1,250, plus 22% of excess over $8,000. 
$1,690, plus 25% of excess over $10,000. 
$2,190, plus 28% of excess over $12,000. 
$2,750, plus 31% of excess over $14,000. 
$3,370, plus 33% of excess over $16,000. 
$4,030, plus 35% of excess over $18,000. 
$4,730, plus 38% of excess over $20,000. 
$5,490, plus 40% of excess over $22,000. 
$7,090, plus 41% of excess Over $26,000. 
$9,550, plus 43% of excess over $32,000. 
$12,130, plus 46% of excess over $38,000. 
$14,890, plus 48% of excess over $44,000. 
$17,770, plus 50% of excess over $50,000. 
$22,770, plus 52% of excess over $60,000. 
$27,970, plus 53% of excess over $70,000. 
$33,270, plus 54% of excess over $80,000. 
$38,670, plus 55% of excess over $90,000. 
$44,170, plus 56% of excess over $100,000." 


“If the taxable income is: 
Not over $500 
Over $500 but not over $1,000 
Over $1,000 but not over $1,500 
Over $1,500 but not over $2,000_-_- 
Over $2,000 but not over $4,000 
Over $4,000 but not over $6,000 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,000 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000__-_ 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000. 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000---- 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,000 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000_- 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000. 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000. 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000_-__ 
Over $100,000. 


“SECTION 1. Tax IMPOSED. 
“(a) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS FILING JOINT RETURNS AND SURVIVING 


(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment made by subsection (a) 


shall apply to taxable years beginning in calendar year 1980. 
Sec. 103. PERMANENT REDUCTION IN INDIVIDUAL INCOME Tax RATES. Spouses.—There is hereby imposed on the taxable income of— 


“(1) every married individual (as defined in section 143) who 
makes a single return jointly with his spouse under section 6013, and 


(a) PERMANENT Repuction.—Section 1 (relating to tax imposed) 
is amended to read as follows: 
“(2) every surviving spouse (as defined in section 2(a)), a tax determined in accordance with the following table: 


“If the taxable income is: The tax is: 


Not over $3,200 

Over $3,200 but not over $4,200 
Over $4,200 but not over $5,200. 
Over $5,200 but not over $6,200_- 
Over $6,200 but not over $7,200 
Over $7,200 but not over $11,200 
Over $11,200 but not over $15,200_ 
Over $15,200 but not over $19,200 
Over $19,200 but not over $23,200 
Over $23,200 but not over $27,200 
Over $27,200 but not over $31,200 
Over $31,200 but not over $35,200 
Over $35,200 but not over $39,200 
Over $39,200 but not over $43,200 
Over $43,200 but not over $47,200 
Over $47,200 but not over $55,200 
Over $55,200 but not over $67,200 
Over $67,200 but not over $79,200 
Over $79,200 but not over $91,200 
Over $91,200 but not over $103,200 
Over $103,200 but not over $123,200 
Over $123,200 but not over $143,200 
Over $143,200 but not over $163,200 
Over $163,200 but not over $183,200 
Over $183,200 but not over $203,200 
Over $203,200 


No tax. 

8% of excess over $3,200. 

$80, plus 9% of excess over $4,200. 

$170, plus 10% of excess over $5,200. 
$270, plus 11% of excess over $6,200. 
$380, plus 13% of excess over $7,200. 
$900, plus 15% of excess over $11,200. 
$1,500, plus 17% of excess over $15,200. 
$2,180, plus 19% of excess over $19,200. 
$2,940, plus 21% of excess over $23,200. 
$3,780, plus 24% of excess over $27,200. 
$4,740, plus 27% of excess over $31,200. 
$5,820, plus 29% of excess over $35,200. 
$6,980, plus 31% of excess over $39,200. 
$8,220, plus 33% of excess over $43,200. 
$9,540, plus 35% of excess over $47,200. 
$12,340, plus 36% of excess over $55,200. 
$16,660, plus 37% of excess over $67,200. 
$21,100, plus 40% of excess over $79,200. 
$25,900, plus 42% of excess over $91,200. 
$30,940, plus 44% of excess over $103,200. 
$39,740, plus 46% of excess over $123,200. 
$48,940, plus 47% of excess over $143,200. 
$58,340, plus 48% of excess over $163,200. 
$67,940, plus 49% of excess over $183,200. 
$77,740, plus 50% of excess over $203,200. 
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“(b) Heaps or HovseHoLps.—There is hereby imposed on the tax- 
able income of every individual who is the head of household (as 


“If the taxable income is: 
Not over $2,200. 
Over $2,200 but not over $2,700. 
Over $2,700 but not over $3,200. 
Over $3,200 but not over $3,700 
Over $3,700 but not over $4,200. 
Over $4,200 but not over $5,200 
Over $5,200 but not over $6,200__- 
Over $6,200 but not over $8,200 
Over $8,200 but not over $10,200 
Over $10,200 but not over $12,200 
Over $12,200 but not over $14,200 
Over $14,200 but not over $16,200 
Over $16,200 but not over $18,200. 
Over $18,200 but not over $20,200 
Over $20,200 but not over $22,000. 
Over $22,200 but not over $24,200. 
Over $24,200 but not over $26,200 
Over $26,200 but not over $28,200 
Over $28,200 but not over 
Over $30,200 but not over 
Over $34,200 but not over 
Over $38,200 but not over 
Over $40,200 but not over 
Over $42,200 but not over 
Over $46,200 but not over 
Over $52,200 but not over 
Over $54,200 but not over 
Over $62,200 but not over 
Over $66,200 but not over 
Over $72,200 but not over 
Over $78,200 but not over 
Over $82,200 but not over 
Over $90,200 but not over 
Over $92,200 but not over 
Over $102,200 but not over $122,200 
Over $122,200 but not over $142,200 
Over $142,200 but not over $152,200 
Over $152,200 but over $162,200 
Over $162,200 but over $182,200. 
Over $182,200 but over $202,200 
Over $202,200 


“(¢c) UNMARRIED INDIVIDUALS (OTHER THAN SURVIVING SPOUSES 
AND HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS) .—There is hereby imposed on the tax- 
able income of every individual (other than a surviving spouse as 


“If the taxable income is: 
Not over $2,200 
Over $2,200 but not over $2,700.. 
Over $2,700 but not over $3,200... 
Over $3,200 but not over $3,700_-_- 
Over $3,700 but not over $4,200___ 
Over $4,200 but not over $6,200. 
Over $6,200 but not over $8,200 
Over $8,200 but not over $10,200 
Over $10,200 but not over $12,200 
Over $12,200 but not over $14,200 
Over $14,200 but not over $16,200 
Over $16,200 but not over $18,200 
Over $18,200 but not over $20,200. 
Over $20,200 but not over $22,200 
Over $22,200 but not over $24,200. 
Over $24,200 but not over $28,200 
Over $28,200 but not over $34,200 
Over $34,200 but not over $40,200. 
‘Over $40,200 but not over $46,200 
Over $46,200 but not over $52,200. 
Over $52,200 but not over $62,200 
Over $62,200 but not over $72,200 
Over $72,200 but not over $82,200 
Over $82,200 but not over $92,200 
Over $92,200 but not over $102,200. 
Over $102,200 
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defined in section 2(b)) a tax determined in accordance with the 
following table: 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
75% of excess over $2,200. 
$37.50, plus 8.5% of excess over $2,700. 
$80, plus 9.5% of excess over $3,200. 
$127.50, plus 10% of excess over $3,700. 
$177, plus 11% of excess over $4,200. 
$287, plus 11.5% of excess over $5,200. 
$402, plus 13% of excess over $6,200. 
$622, plus 14.5% of excess over $8,200. 
$952, plus 16% of excess over $10,200. 
$1,272, plus 16.5% of excess over $12,200. 
$1,602, plus 18.5% of excess over $14,200. 
$1,972, plus 19% of excess over $16,200. 
$2,352, plus 21% of excess over $18,200. 
$2,772, plus 21.5% of excess over $20,200. 
$3,202, plus 23.5% of excess over $22,200. 
$3,672, plus 24% of excess over $24,200. 
$4,152, plus 25.5% of excess over $26,200. 
$4,662, plus 27.5% of excess over $28,200. 
$5,212, plus 29% of excess over $30,200. 
$6,372, plus 32.5% of excess over $34,200. 
$7,672, plus 33.5% of excess over $38,200. 
$8,342, plus 34.5% of excess over $40,200. 
$9,032, plus 35.5% of excess over $42,200. 
$10,452, plus 38.5% of excess over $46,200. 
$12,762, plus 39% of excess over $52,200. 
$13,542, plus 39.5% of excess over $54,200. 
$16,702, plus 40% of excess over $62,200. 
$18,302, plus 40.5% of excess over $66,200. 
$20,732, plus 41% of excess over $72,200. 
$23,192, plus 42.5% of excess over $78,200. 
$24,892, plus 44% of excess over $82,200. 
$28,412, plus 45% of excess over $90,200. 
$29,312, plus 45.5% of excess over $92,200. 
$33,862, plus 47% of excess over $102,200. 
$43,262, plus 48% of excess over $122,200. 
$57,712, plus 48.5% of excess over $152,200. 
$57,712, plus 48.5% of excess over $162,200. 
$62,562, plus 49% of excess over $162,200. 
$72,362, plus 49.5% of excess over $182,200. 
$82,262, plus 50% of excess over $202,200. 


defined in section 2(a) or the head of a household as defined in 
section 2(b)), who is not a married individual (as defined in sec- 
tion 143) a tax determined in accordance with the following table: 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
7 percent of excess over $2,200. 
$35, plus 9 percent of excess over $2,700. 
$80, plus 10 percent of excess over $3,200. 
$130, plus 11 percent of excess over $3,700. 
$185, plus 12 percent of excess over $4,200. 
$425, plus 13 percent of excess over $6,200. 
$685, plus 16 percent of excess over $8,200. 
$1,005, plus 17 percent of excess over $10,200. 
$1,345, plus 18 percent of excess over $12,200. 
$1,705, plus 20 percent of excess over $14,200. 
$2,105, plus 21 percent of excess over $16,200. 
$2,525, plus 23 percent of excess over $18,200. 
$2,985, plus 24 percent of excess over $20,200. 
$3,465, plus 26 percent of excess over $22,200. 
$3,985, plus 27 percent of excess over $24,200. 
$5,065, plus 31 percent of excess over $28,200. 
$6,925, plus 36 percent of excess over $34,200. 
$9,085, plus 38 percent of excess over $40,200. 
$11,365, plus 42 percent of excess over $46,200. 
$13,885, plus 43% of excess over $52,200. 
$18,185, plus 44 of excess over $62,200. 
$22,585, plus 45% of excess over $72,200. 
$27,085, plus 48% of excess over $82,200. 
$31,885, plus 49% of excess over $92,200. 
$36,785, plus 50% of excess over $102,200. 
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“(d) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS FILING SEPARATE RetTurns.—There is 
hereby imposed on the taxable income of every married individual (as 
defined in section 143) who does not make a single return jointly 
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with his spouse under section 6013 a tax determined in accordance 
with he following table: 


“If the taxa 2le income is: 
Not over $1,600 
Over $1,600 but not over $2,100 
Over $2,100 but not over $2,600 
Over $2,600 but not over $3,100__ 
Over $3,100 but not over $3,600.. 
Over $3,600 but not over $5,600_-_ 
Over $5,600 but not over $7,600.. 
Over $7,600 but not over $9,600 
Over $9,600 but not over $11,600. 
Over $11,600 but not over $13,600. 
Over $13,600 but not over $15,600 
Over $15,600 but not over $17,600 
Over $17,600 but not over $19,600. 
Over $19,600 but not over $21,600 
Over $21,600 but not over $23,600 
Over $23,600 but not over $27,600--- 
Over $27,600 but not over $33,600___ 
Over $33,600 but not over $39,600 
Over $39,600 but not over $45,600 
Over $45,600 but not over $51,600 
Over $51,600 but not over $61,600 
Over $61,600 but not over $71,600 
Over $71,600 but not over $81,600. 
Over $81,600 but not over $91,600 
Over $91,600 but not over $101,600. 
Over $101,600 


The tax is: 
No tax. 
8% of excess over $1,600. 
$40, plus 9% of excess over $2,100. 
$85, plus 10% of excess over $2,600. 
$135, plus 11% of excess over $3,100. 
$190, plus 13% of excess over $3,600. 
$450, plus 15% of excess over $5,600. 
$750, plus 17% of excess over $7,600. 
$1,090, plus 19% of excess over $9,600. 
$1,470, plus 21% of excess over $11,600. 
$1,890, plus 24% of excess over $13,600. 
$2,370, plus 27% of excess over $15,600. 
$2,910, plus 29% of excess over $17,600. 
$3,490, plus 31% of excess over $19,600. 
$4,110, plus 33% of excess over $21,600. 
$4,770, plus 35% of excess over $23,600. 
$6,170, plus 36% of excess over $27,600. 
$8,330, plus 37% of excess over $33,600. 
$10,550, plus 40% of excess over $39,600. 
$12,950, plus 42% of excess over $45,600. 
$15,470, plus 44% of excess over $51,600. 
$19,870, plus 46% of excess over $61,600. 
$24,470, plus 47% of excess over $71,600. 
$29,170, plus 48% of excess over $81,600. 
$33,970, plus 49% of excess over $91,600. 
$38,870, plus 50% of excess over $101,600.” 


“(e) ESTATES AND Trusts.—There is hereby imposed on the taxable 
income of every estate and trust taxable under this subsection a tax 


determined in accordance with the following table: 


The tax is: 
8% of taxable income. 
$40, plus 9% of excess over $500. 
$85, plus 10% of excess over $1,000. 
$135, plus 11% of excess over $1,500. 
$190, plus 13% of excess over $2,000 
$450, plus 15% of excess over $4,000. 
$750, plus 17% of excess over $6,000. 
$1,090 plus 19% of excess over $8,000. 
$1,470, plus 21% of excess over $10,000. 
$1,890, plus 24% of ercess over $12,000. 
$2,370, plus 27% of excess over $14,000. 
$2,910, plus 29% of excess over $16,000. 
$3,490, plus 31% of excess over $18,000. 
$4,110, plus 33% of excess over $20,000. 
$4,770, plus 35% of excess over $22,000. 
$6,170, plus 36% of excess over $26,000. 
$8,330, plus 37% of excess over $32,000. 
$10,550, plus 40% of excess over $38,000. 
$12,950, plus 42% of excess over $44,000. 
$15,470, plus 44% of excess over $50,000. 
$19,870, plus 46% of excess over $60,000. 
$24,470, plus 47% of excess over $70,000. 
$29,170, plus 48% of excess over $80,000. 
$33,970, plus 49% of excess over $90,000. 
$38,870, plus 50% of excess over $100,000.” 


“If the taxable income is: 
Not over $500. 
Over $500 but not over $1,000 
Over $1,000 but not over $1,500 
Over $1,500 but not over $2,000. 
Over $2,000 but not over $4,000 
Over $4,000 but not over $6,000. 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,000 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000. 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,000 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 
Over $100,000 


(b) Errecrive Date.—The amendment made by subsection (a) shall apply to taxable years beginning after December 31, 1980. 
H.R. 13611 


Redesignate sections 102, 103, 104, and 105 
of the bill as sections 104, 105, 106, and 107, 
respectively. 

In paragraph (1) of section 21(f) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as proposed 
to be inserted by section 107 of the bill, as 
so redesignated), strike out “sections 101, 
102” and insert in lieu thereof “sections 101, 
102, 103, 104,”. 


H.R. 13511 
By Mr. MOORE: 
—On page —, line —, add the following new 
section: 


Sec. 106. INTEREST INCOME EXCLUSION, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Part III of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to items specifically excluded 
from gross income) is amended by redesig- 
nating section 124 as section 125 and by in- 
serting after section 123 the following new 
section: 


“Sec, 124, PARTIAL EXCLUSION OF INTEREST RE- 
CEIVED BY INDIVIDUALS. 


“(a) Exctusron.—In the case of an indi- 
vidual, gross income does not include 
amounts received as interest which would, 
but for this section, be includible in the 
gross income of such individual for the tax- 
able year. 

“(b) Lrmrration.—The exclusion allowed 
under subsection (a) shall not exceed $100 
for any individual for any taxable year.” 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part III is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 124 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 124. Partial exclusion of interest re- 

ceived by individuals. 
“Sec. 125. Cross references to other Acts.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years ending after De- 
cember 31, 1978. 


By Mr. OTTINGER: 
—At the end thereof, add the following: 
TITLE V—TAX INCENTIVES FOR THE 

PRODUCTION AND CONSERVATION OF 

ENERGY AND FOR CONVERSION TO 

ALTERNATIVE ENERGY SOURCES 
Sec. 501. RESIDENTIAL ENERGY CREDIT. 

(a) GENERAL RuLe.—Subpart A of part 
IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to 
credits allowable) is amended by inserting 
after section 44B the following new section: 
“Sec. 440. RESIDENTIAL ENERGY CREDIT. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLeE—In the case of an 
individual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

“(1) the qualified energy conservation ex- 
penditures, plus 

“(2) the qualified renewable energy source 
expenditures, plus 
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“(3) the qualified hydrogen energy ex- 
penditures. 

“(b) QUALIFIED EXPENDITURES.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (a) — 

“(1) ENERGY CONSERVATION.—In the case 
of any dwelling unit, the qualified energy 
conservation expenditures are 20 percent of 
so much of the energy conservation expendi- 
tures made by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year with respect to such unit as does 
not exceed $2,000. 

“(2) RENEWABLE ENERGY SOURCES.—In the 
case of any dwelling unit, the qualified re- 
newable energy source expenditures are the 
following percentages of the renewable en- 
ergy source expenditures made by the tax- 
payer during the taxable year with respect 
to such unit. 

“(A) 30 percent of so much of such ex- 
penditures as does not exceed $2,000, plus 

“(B) 20 percent of so much of such ex- 
penditures as exceeds $2,000 but does not 
exceed $10,000. 

“(3) HYDROGEN ENERGY.—In the case of 
any dwelling unit, the qualified hydrogen 
energy expenditures are 20 percent of so 
much of the hydrogen energy expenditures 
made by the taxpayer during the taxable 
year with respect to such unit as does not 
exceed $2,000. 

“(4) PRIOR EXPENDITURES BY TAXPAYER ON 
SAME RESIDENCE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT.—If for 
any prior taxable year a credit was allowed 
to the taxpayer under this section with re- 
spect to any dwelling unit by reason of en- 
ergy conservation expenditures or renewable 
energy source expenditures, paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3) (whichever is appropriate) shall 
be applied for the taxable year with respect 
to such dwelling unit by reducing each dol- 
lar amount contained in such paragraph by 
the prior year expenditures taken into ac- 
count under such paragraph. 

“(5) MINIMUM DOLLAR AMOUNT.—No credit 
shall be allowed under this section with re- 
spect to any return for any taxable year if 
the amount which would (but for this para- 
graph) be allowable with respect to such re- 
turn is less than $10. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES.—For 
purposes of this sectlon— 

“(1) ENERGY CONSERVATION EXPENDITURE.— 
The term ‘energy conservation expenditure’ 
means an expenditure made on or after April 
20, 1977, by the taxpayer for insulation or 
any other energy-conserving component (or 
for the original installation of such insula- 
tion or other component) installed in or 
on a dwelling unit— 

“(A) which is located in the United 
States, the Virgin Islands, or Guam, 

“(B) which is used by the taxpayer as his 
principal residence, and 

“(C) the construction of which was sub- 
stantially completed before April 20, 1977. 

“(2) RENEWABLE ENERGY SOURCE EXPENDI- 
TURE.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘renewable 
energy source expenditure’ means an expend- 
iture made on or after April 20, 1977, by 
the taxpayer for renewable energy source 
property installed in connection with a 
dwelling unit— 

“(1) which is located in the United States, 
the Virgin Islands, or Guam, and 

“(il) which is used by the taxpayer as his 
principal residence. 

“(B) ITEMS INCLUDED.—The term ‘renew- 
able energy source expenditure’ includes only 
expenditures for— 

“(i) renewable energy source property, 

“(ii) labor costs properly allocable to the 
onsite preparation, assembly, or installation 
of renewable energy source property, or 

“(C) SWIMMING POOL, ETC., USED AS STOR- 
AGE MEDIUM.—The term ‘renewable energy 
source expenditure’ does not include any 
expenditure properly allocable to a swimming 
pool used as an energy storage medium or 
to any other energy storage medium which 
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has a function other than the function of 
such storage. 

“(3) HYDROGEN ENERGY EXPENDITURES.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘hydrogen 
energy expenditures’ means an expenditure 
made on or after April 20, 1977, by the tax- 
payer for hydrogen energy property and in- 
Stallation installed in connection with a 
dwelling unit— 

“(1) which is located in the United 
States, the Virgin Islands, or Guam, and 

“(11) which is used by the taxpayer as 
his principal residence. 

“(B) ITEMS IncLupep.—The term ‘hydro- 
gen energy expenditures’ includes only ex- 
penditures for— 

“(1) hydrogen energy property, and 

“(ii) labor costs properly allocable to the 
onsite preparation, assembly, or installation 
of hydrogen energy property, or to the mod- 
ification of conventional property for the 
use of hydrogen as a fuel. 

“(4) INSULATION.—The term ‘insulation’ 
means any item— 

“(A) which is specifically and primarily 
designed to reduce when installed in or ona 
dwelling (or water heater) the heat loss or 
gain of such dwelling (or water heater), 

“(B) the original use of which begins 
with the taxpayer, 

“(C) which can reasonably be expected to 
remain in operation for at least 3 years, 
and 

“(D) which meets the performance and 
quality standards, if any, which— 

“(4) have been prescribed by the Secre- 
tary by regulations, and 

“(il) are in effect at the time of the acqui- 
sition of the item. 

“(5) OTHER ENERGY-CONSERVING COMPO- 
NENT.—The term ‘other energy-conserving 
component’ means any item (other than 
insulation) — 

“(A) which is— 

“(i) a furnace replacement burner de- 
signed to achieve a reduction in the amount 
of fuel consumed as a result of increased 
combustion efficiency, 

“(ii) a device for modifying flue openings 
designed to increase the efficiency of oper- 
ation of the heating system, 

“(iil) an electrical or mechanical fur- 
nace ignition system which replaces a gas 
pilot light, 

“(iv) a storm or thermal window or door 
for the exterior of the dwelling, 

“(v) an automatic energy-saving setback 
thermostat, 

“(vi) caulking or weather stripping of an 
exterior door or window, 

“(vii) a heat pump which replaces an elec- 
tric resistance heating system, 

“(vlil) meters which display the cost of 
energy usage, 

“(ix) a replacement fluorescent lighting 
system, 

“(x) an evaporative cooling device, 

(xl) is an item (other than a fireplace) 
which is designed to use wood and peat as a 
fuel for space heating, the heating of water 
or cooking of food, or any combination 
thereof; including any controls, ducts, stove- 
pipes, footing or other item (other than a 
chimney) necessary for the safe and efficient 
operation of any such item, or 

“(xil) an item of the kind which the 
Secretary specifies by regulations as increas- 
ing (by conversion or otherwise) the energy 
efficiency of the dwelling, 

“(B) the original use of which begins with 
the taxpayer, 

“(C) which can reasonably be expected to 
remain in operation for at least 3 years, and 

“(D) which meets the performance and 
quality standards, if any, which— 

“(1) have been prescribed by the Secretary 
by regulations, and 

“(il) are in effect at the time of the ac- 
quisition of the item. 

In establishing regulations under this para- 
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graph, the Secretary shall prescribe (1) guide- 
lines setting forth the criteria which are 
used in the determination of whether an 
item is an energy-conserving component, 
and (ii) a procedure under which a manu- 
facturer of an item may request the Secre- 
tary to specify or certify that item as an 
energy-conserving component, 

“(6) RENEWABLE ENERGY SOURCE PROP- 
ERTY.—The term ‘renewable energy source 
property’ means property— 

“(A) which, when installed in connection 
with a dwelling— 

“(i) uses solar energy in either an active 
or passive method the primary purpose of 
which is heating or cooling such dwelling or 
providing hot water for use within such 
dwelling, or in the production of electricity, 

“(ii) uses wind energy for nonbusiness 
residential purposes, 

“(ilt) is necessary to distribute or use geo- 
thermal deposits (as defined in section 613 
(e)) which provide geothermal energy to 
heat or cool such building or provide hot 
water for use within such building, or 

“(iv) uses any other form of renewable 
energy which the Secretary specifies by reg- 
ulations, 

“(B) the original use of which begins with 
the taxpayer, 

“(C) which can reasonably be expected to 
remain in operation for at least 5 years, and 

“(D) which meets the performance and 
quality standards, if any, which— 

“(1) have been prescribed by the Secretary 
by regulations, and 

“(ii) are in effect at the time of the acqui- 
sition of the property. 

“(7) HYDROGEN ENERGY PROPERTY.—The 
term ‘hydrogen energy property’ means prop- 
erty— 

“(A) which, when installed in connection 
with a dwelling— 

“(1) uses hydrogen as a fuel for the pur- 
pose of heating or cooling such dwelling or 
providing hot water for use within such 
dwelling, or 

“(il) is used in the electrolysis of water 
for the production of hydrogen, 

“(B) the original use of which begins with 
the taxpayer 

“(C) which can reasonably be expected to 
remain in operation for at least 5 years, and 

“(D) which meets the performance and 
quality standards, if any, which— 

““(1) have been prescribed by the Secretary 
by regulations, and 

“(il) are in effect at the time of the acqui- 
sition of the property. 

“(8) CONSULTATION IN PRESCRIBING STAND- 
arDS.—Performance and quality standards 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary under 
paragraphs (4), (5), (6), and (7) only after 
consultation with the Secretary of Energy, 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and other appropriate Federal agencies. 

“(9) WHEN EXPENDITURES MADE; AMOUNT OF 
EXPENDITURES,— 

“(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B) an expenditure with respect to an item 
shall be treated as made when original in- 
stallation of the item is completed. 

“(B) In the case of renewable energy source 
expenditures in connection with the con- 
struction or reconstruction of a dwelling, 
such expenditures shall be treated as made 
when the original use of the constructed or 
reconstructed dwelling by the taxpayer 
begins. 

“(C) The amount of any expenditure shall 
be the cost thereof. 

“(D) If less than 80 percent of the use of 
an item is for nonbusiness residential pur- 
poses, only that portion of the expenditures 
for such item which is properly allocable to 
use for nonbusiness residential purposes shall 
be taken into account. For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, use for a swimming pool 
shall be treated as use which is not for resi- 
dential purposes. 
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“(10) PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE.—The determi- 
nation of whether or not a dwelling unit is 
a taxpayer's principal residence shall be made 
under principles similar to those applicable 
to section 1034, except that— 

“(A) no ownership requirement shall be 
imposed, and 

“(B) the period for which a dwelling is 
treated as the principal residence of the tax- 
payer shall include the 30-day period ending 
on the first day on which it would (but for 
this subparagraph) be treated as his prin- 
cipal residence. 

“(1) ENVIRONMENTAL RESTRICTIONS ON CER- 
TAIN WOOD AND PEAT BURNING ITEMS.—NO 
credit shall be allowed under subsection (a) 
for expenditures with respect to any item 
described in paragraph (5) (A) (xii) which 
are to be installed in any metropolitan or 
other area after the date on which— 

“(A) the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency certifies to the 
Secretary that the emissions from such items 
would cause air quality in such area to be 
in violation of any Federal law, or 

“(B) the Secretary of Agriculture certifies 
to the Secretary that additional consump- 
tion of wood in connection with such items 
would endanger forests in that area. 

“(d) SPECIAL RuLES.—For purposes of this 
section— 

““(1) DOLLAR AMOUNTS IN CASE OF JOINT OC- 
Cupancy.—In the case of any dwelling unit 
which is jointly occupied and used during 
any calendar year as a principal residence by 
2 or more individuals— 

“(A) the amount of the credit allowable 
under subsection (a) by reason of energy 
conservation expenditures or by reason of 
renewable energy source expenditures (as 
the case may be) made during such calendar 
year by any of such individuals with respect 
to such dwelling unit shall be determined by 
treating all of such individuals as one tax- 
payer whose taxable year is such calendar 
year; and 

“(B) each of such individuals shall be al- 
lowed a credit under subsection (a) for the 
taxable year in which such calendar year 
ends (subject to the limitation of paragraph 
(5) of subsection (b)) in an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount deter- 
mined under subparagraph (A) as the 
amount of such expenditures made by such 
individual during such calendar year bears 
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to the aggregate of such expenditures made 
by all of such individuals during such calen- 
dar year. 

“(2) TENANT-STOCKHOLDER IN COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING CORPORATION.—In the case of an in- 
dividual who holds stock as a tenant-stock- 
hoider (as defined in section 216) in a coop- 
erative housing corporation (as defined in 
such section), such individual shall be 
treated as having made his tenant-stock- 
holder's proportionate share (as defined in 
section 216(b)(3)) of any expenditures of 
such corporation. 

“(3) CoNDOMINIUMS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of an in- 
dividual who is a member of a condominium 
management association with respect to a 
condominium which he owns, such individ- 
ual shall be treated as having made his pro- 
portionate share of any expenditures of such 
association. 

“(B) CONDOMINIUM MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION.—For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘condominium management association’ 
means an organization which meets the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1) of section 528 
(c) (other than subparagraph (E) thereof) 
with respect to a condominium project sub- 
stantially all of the units of which are used 
as residences. 

“(e) Basis ADJUSTMENTS.—For purposes of 
this subtitle, if a credit is allowed under this 
section for any expenditure with respect to 
any property, the increase in the basis of 
such property which would (but for this sub- 
section) result from such expenditure shall 
be reduced by the amount of the credit so 
allowed. 

“(f) TERMINATION.—This section shall not 
apply to expenditures made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1985.”. 

(b) CaRRYOVER OF UNUSED CrepiT.—If the 
amount of the credit determined under this 
section for the taxable year exceeds the lia- 
bility for the taxpayer for the tax under this 
chapter for the taxable year, the excess shall 
be carried over to each of the two taxable 
years succeeding that taxable year. The 
entire amount of the unused credit for an 
unused credit year shall be carried to the 
earliest of the two taxable years to which 
it may be carried, and then to the succeed- 
ing taxable year to the extent that it may 
not be added for a prior taxable year to 
which it might be carried. 
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(c) Inspecrion.—To the extent not pres- 
ently authorized and utilized by any agency 
of the United States in the assessment and 
collection of income taxes, no procedure or 
practice which utilizes onsite inspection of 
the residence of an individual shall be 
employed to determine if that individual is 
entitled to a credit under section 44C of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as added by 
subsection (a), unless such procedure or 
practice provides that such inspection shall 
take place only with the written consent of 
such individual. 

(d) TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for subpart A of 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 is 
amended by inserting after the item relating 
to section 44B the following new item: 

“Sec. 44C. Residential energy credit.”". 

(2) Subsection (c) of section 56 (defining 
regular tax deduction) is amended by strik- 
ing out “credits allowable under—” and all 
that follows and inserting in lieu thereof 
“credits allowable under subpart A of part 
IV other than under sections 31, 39, 43, 44C, 
44E, 44F, 44G, 44H, 44I, and 44J.”. 

(3) Subsection (a) of section 1016 (relat- 
ing to adjustments to basis) is amended by 
inserting after paragraph (20) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(21) to the extent provided in section 
44C(e), in the case of property with respect 
to which a credit has been allowed under 
section 44C;"’. 

(4) Subsection (b) of section 6096 (relat- 
ing to designation of income tax payment to 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund) is 
amended by striking out “and 44B” and in- 
serting in Heu thereof “44B, and 44C”. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending on or after April 20, 1977. 


H.R. 13635 
By Mr. HOWARD: 
—Page 42, beginning on line 3, strike out 
“That no funds” and all that follows through 
“dislocations” on line 6, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 
That no more than 10 percent of the funds 
appropriated in this Act and to be used for 
payments under contracts shall be used for 
payments under contracts hereafter made 
for the purpose of relieving economic dis- 
locations. 
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PLACING A COST ON THE USE OF 
THE SPECTRUM 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most critical features of H.R. 13015 
is the proposed spectrum use fee. After 
the bill was introduced, the staff devel- 
oped a proposed fee schedule which at- 
tempted to quantify in some tangible 
measure the scarcity value of the spec- 
trum. The results of the formula which 
was developed, however, also underscore 
the difficulty in translating this novel 
concept into an equitable schedule. This 
will be the subject of extensive debate in 
the Communications Subcommittee, and 
eventually by the full House. In order to 


better inform my colleagues of these is- 
sues, I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
the memorandum prepared by the sub- 
committee staff on this proposal. 
The memorandum follows: 
BROADCAST LICENSE FEES 


This memo reviews the spectrum manage- 
ment mechanism set forth in H.R. 13015, it 
discusses the meaning of “scarcity” and 
looks at indicators of scarcity in the various 
broadcast services. Finally it sets forth and 
discusses fee schedules for the four major 
broadcast services—AM radio, FM radio, 
VHF television, and UHF television. 


SPECTRUM MANAGEMENT IN H.R. 13015 


H.R. 13015 splits the spectrum manage- 
ment task for the civil (non-federal govern- 
ment) portion of the spectrum into two 
parts. Spectrum allocation is to be done by 
the National Telecommunications Agency 
(NTA) while licensing and associated fre- 
quency assignment tasks are to be done by 
the Communications Regulatory Commis- 
sion (CRC). The CRC is also directed to set 


license fees in the various radio services tak- 
ing into account the scarcity value of the 
license as well as the administrative costs 
of licensing. It is intended that the 
economic information developed by the CRC 
in setting license fees will be used by the 
NTA when reallocating spectrum. One impor- 
tant aspect of the allocation task is to see 
that spectrum resources are used efficient- 
ly. Careful measurement of scarcity and the 
economic assessment of the effects of scarci- 
ty should aid in the efficient allocation of 
the spectrum resource, 

In addition to aiding the NTA in spectrum 
allocation the resource scarcity-based li- 
cense fees system should also lead in im- 
proved efficiency in the use of the spectrum 
in any one service. The license fee will en- 
courage spectrum conservation and the use 
of more efficient technologies. 


SCARCITY VALUE 

H.R. 13015 uses the phrase “scarcity value 
of the spectrum being assigned" to describe 
one element which should go into the cal- 
culation of the license fee. The scarcity 
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value or marginal value of a resource is the 
value of the last (or marginal or least scarce) 
unit of the resource. The concept of marginal 
or scarcity value is a common one—much 
discussed in economic texts—and does not 
need further explanation here. The lan- 
guage of H.R. 13015 permits the CRC to set 
license fees for all radio services taking into 
account the scarcity value of those licenses. 


INDICATORS OF SCARCITY VALUE 


Since there is no way today to assess di- 
rectly the marginal value of units of the 
spectrum resource, indirect methods must 
be used to estimate this value. In a recent 
paper, Robert W. Crandall of the Brookings 
Institution estimated that in 1973 “television 
broadcasting earned a healthy 29 percent 
return on capital above and beyond the cost 
of attracting it.”* (Crandall's calculation as- 
sumes an industry cost of capital of 25 per- 
cent.) 

Following Crandall’s method, we can cal- 
culate the approximate return on invest- 
ment in various broadcasting services. All 
financial information is taken from two FCC 
documents, “TV Broadcast Financial Data— 
1976” dated August 29, 1977 and “AM and 
FM Broadcast Financial Data, 1976” dated 
December 12, 1977. These documents are re- 
ferred to below as TV-Data and Radio-Data. 

From TV-Data, Tables 2 and 13, and Radio- 
Data, Tables 3, 8, 13 and 14 we can derive 
the following table. 


{All figures in millions] 


Class Income Tangible 
of Before Property 
Broadcasters Taxes Less 
Depre- 

ciation 


Network Owned and Op- 
erated VHF-TV 

Other VHF-TV --_-- 

UHF-TV 

Network Owned and Op- 
erated AM Radio 

Other AM or AM/FM Radio- 

Other FM Radio 


$41.9 
642.7 
133.4 


8.8 
540.7 
113.0 


Using Crandall’s technique for estimating 
total capital,* we obtain the following table: 
Class of broadcaster—Estmated industrywide 

1976 pretax return on investment 

[In percent] 

Network owned and operated VHF-TV__. 304 
Other VHF-TV 
UHF-TV 
Network owned and operated AM radio.. 139 
Other AM and AM/FM radio 
Other FM radio. 


Clearly, scarcity value is greatest in VHF 
television and the powerful major market AM 
stations. The pre-tax earnings in AM radio 
are quite low. And earnings in FM are so low 
that it’s hard to understand how the industry 
survives. 

Again, taking Crandall’s assumption of a 
25 percent cost of capital in broadcasting 
we can calculate the amount by which in- 
dustry earnings exceed the cost of capital. 
The resulting figures bear out our common 
sense expectations. The economic signs of 
scarcity are most pronounced in VHF tele- 
vision and non-existent? in all classes of 


1 Rorert W. Crandall. “Regulation of Tele- 
vision Broadcasting: How Costly Is the Pub- 
lic Interest?", Regulation, Jan./Feb. 1978, pp. 
31-39. 

2 Total Capital = Tangible Capital + Other 
Capital and Other Capital is estimated to 
equal one-fifth Total Capital. 

3 This is not to say that these stations have 
no value but rather that the marginal value 
of the spectrum used in that service ap- 
proaches zero. 
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radio except for the major class of stations 
owned and operated by the networks. 


Class of broadcaster—Total estimated in- 
dustrywide 1976 return above 25 percent 


[In millions] 


Network owned and 

Other VHF-TV 

UHF-TV 

Network owned and operated radio... 
Other AM and AM/FM radio 

Other FM radio. 


DISCUSSION FEE SCHEDULES 


The staff has developed the following fee 
schedules for VHF television, UHF television, 
AM radio and FM radio. It should be recog- 
nized that these fee schedules are tentative. 
They were developed using only public infor- 
mation available in FCC reports or industry 
publications. Nevertheless, they do represent 
a first step towards refining a fee schedule. 
They may give results which do not fit the 
1978 economy since they were developed 
using 1976 data, the most recent data avail- 
able. Given the changes in the economy, the 
1976 data probably lead to underestimation 
of the scarcity value. They may not treat 
some special markets correctly. But, on an 
industrywide basis, and for the vast majority 
of stations they should yield fees which 
would meet the standards in H.R. 13015. 


VHF TELEVISION 


Fee = $25.3 X (NHH/NSIG) — ($1.5 million+ 
$1.33 NHH) or zero, whichever is larger. 
NHH is the number of prime time households 
in the market and NSIG is the number of 
commercial VHF signals in the market plus 
one-half the number of commercial UHF 
signals in the market. 

UHF TELEVISION 


The UHF fee for a market is one-half the 
VHF fee for the same market minus 1.8 mil- 
lion dollars or zero, whichever is greater. 


AM RADIO 


The AM radio license fees developed here 
incorporate geographic measure of scarcity 
only indirectly since the more powerful 
classes of AM stations tend to be located 
in major markets. The AM fees set forth 
below are a function of the class of station. 


AM fee schedule 


Class stations Annual fee 


FM RADIO 


This formula is similar to that in AM 
since it too only uses the class of station in 
determining the fee. 


Class station Annual fee 


DISCUSSION OF THE FEE SCHEDULES 


With the information publicly available 
today it is hard to calculate scarcity values 
perfectly in each market. Nevertheless, there 
is enough information available to do a good 
job. Public discussion, the upcoming hear- 
ings, and changes in FCC reporting stand- 
ards should improve the calculation of the 
exact scarcity value of television licensees. 

Using only well defined, publicly available 
information one can develop a formula 
which will reflect the scarcity value of a 
license. For the purpose of exposition we will 
use two well defined measures—the number 
of households in a market and the number of 
commercial television signals in a market. 

The more stations in a market the less 
severe the scarcity. Thus a fee proportional 
to (1/NSIG), where NSIG is a measure of 
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the number of signals in the market, would 
behave properly. It would get smaller as more 
and more stations become available in the 
market. 

But, of course, market size should also be 
considered. As a market gets larger it has the 
capacity to support stations, So the original 
form should be changed perhaps by multi- 
plying it by NHH, the number of households 
in a market, to yield a fee proportional to: 


NHH/NSIG 


Notice that this fee, however, takes on 
some value in every market even in the 
smallest markets. This does not seem quite 
right since there are fixed costs associated 
with being in business in any television mar- 
ket. The formula should be adjusted to take 
into account the fact that in smaller mar- 
kets there really is no scarcity. Subtracting 
a constant term from the previous term al- 
lows for such small markets and yields the 
formula Fee=Maximum of (NHH/NSIG— 
Constant) or zero. Even this might be im- 
proved in many ways. 

The formula given before for a VHF li- 
cense fee incorporates these ideas and might 
be a good basis for future discussion. Recall 
it is: Fee=$25.3x (NHH/NSIG) minus 
($1.5 million+$1.33 x NHH) or zero—which- 
ever is larger. 

Look at what that formula implies. New 
York City has about 4.5 million households, 
6 commercial VHF stations and 3 commer- 
cial UHF stations. The formula above would 
yield a scarcity value around $7.5 million for 
a New York City VHF station. (The 1978 
TV Factbook states that New York has 
4,525,000 Arbitron prime TV households.) 
But the VFH fee would be zero in a city with 
three commercial VHF stations and 185,000 
or fewer television households.* 

The table below shows this formula evalu- 
ated in one hundred of the largest televi- 
sion markets. These figures show the general 
form of scarcity value in television. The 
scarcity component of the UHF fee would be 
greater than zero in only four markets as 
shown below. 

The AM fees would total approximately 
$5.4 million. Similarly the FM fees would 
total about $4.8 million. See the table below. 


Aggregate fees by type of broadcaster 
[In millions] 


Industry total 
annual fees 


Another approach to setting license fees 
would be to look at units of the spectrum 
resource underlying the license, set a scarc- 
ity value on those units, and then transfer 
that scarcity value to the license fee. While 
such an approach is flawed as a method of 
economic analysis, nevertheless it is sugges- 
tive. The table below shows the relationship 
between the underlying units of the spec- 
trum (Hertz) and the fees. 


Band width 
(MHz) 
1.07 

84.00 
20.00 

- 330.00 
21.07 


Service 


*Channel 14-36. 38-69. 

Notice the pattern of these ratios. The 
ratio is higher for the older services. It is 
highest in AM radio. It is roughly compa- 
rable in television and radio. 


‘Clearly, this approach, although based 
upon industrywide figures on return on in- 
vestment, is in no way equivalent to rate of 
return regulation. 
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NEXT TIME STAMP IT “YES” 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Postal employees are now in the process 
of voting to ratify a contract that was 
negotiated by union leaders with the 
management of the Postal Service. It 
will be in everyone’s interest and espe- 
cially that of the Postal employees if 
they ratify the contract. 

The Chicago Sun-Times hit the nail 
on the head with regard to this subject 
in a brief editorial appearing in the 
August 3 edition. The editorial follows: 

Next TIME Stamp Ir “Yes” 

It doesn’t take an expert to know some 
things about group psychology. For example: 
Get 8,000 workers together. Stir in emotion. 
Ask if they want a contract that offers less 
money than they would like. 

The group says “No!” What else? 

That happened at the National Assn. of 
Letter Carriers’ convention here Monday. The 
NALC president was booed. No surprise. 

Such predictable responses aren't needed 
in the U.S. Postal Service contract fight. 
Needed is an OK to a fair raise—19.5 per cent 
over three years—by a key union to help 


1976 pretax 
profits Fee 


$ 
3. 
4. 
2, 
9, 
6, 
8. 
1, 
vA 
3. 


. Minneapolis-St. 
St. Louis. 


'. Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla 

. Houston-Galveston 
Seattle-Tacoma.. 

. Kansas City, Mo. 
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restrain runaway inflation. All workers hurt 
by rising prices can hope thoughtful postal 
workers will say “yes” to that.@ 


ee 


PAYING FOR THE USE OF THE 
SPECTRUM 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


* Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, Broad- 
casting magazine has carefully reported 
and analyzed a proposed fee schedule for 
the use of the spectrum by the Nation’s 
television and radio licensees. In order 
to provide further background on this 
very controversial issue for my col- 
leagues, I am pleased to insert these arti- 
cles in the RECORD: 
“BACK TO THE DRAWING BOARD” ON LICENSE 
FEES 

Revresentative Lionel Van Deerlin (D- 
Calif.) last week disowned some of the num- 
bers in the draft license fee schedule his 
House Communications Subcommittee staff 
had released only the week before (Broav- 
CASTING, July 24). But he said the model 
formula would be left standing for discus- 
sion purposes, 


HOW BIG THE TV BITE IN EACH MARKET 


Percent of 
profits 
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The fee schedule, offered up two weeks 
ago as a way to implement the Communi- 
cations Act rewrite's provision requiring 
broadcasters to pay annual fees for their 
occupancy of electromagnetic spectrum 
space, specified dollar amounts for every 
VHF and UHF station that would be affected 
by the proposal. But many broadcasters 
choked on the first entry, for New York, in 
which every VHF station in the market— 
whether network-owned or indenendent— 
would pay an annual fee of $7.7 million, and 
every UHF would pay $2 million. 

With six VHF’s and three UHF's in the 
market, the total fee for New York's TV 
stations would come to $52,695,626 under the 
staff’s formula, According to BROADCASTING’S 
calculations, that represents 82.4 percent of 
the combined pretax profits reported by 
those stations in 1976. 

Of all the markets in the country, New 
York would have the biggest bite taken from 
its earnings by the proposed fee. But the fig- 
ures in other markets are startling nonethe- 
less. The fee would take 64 percent of the 
1976 earnings of the TV stations in Wash- 
ington. In Flint-Saginaw-Bay City, Mich., 
it would take 62.8 percent; in Providence, 
R.I. 55.8 percent; in Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh, 54.7 percent; in Albanv-Schenectady, 
N.Y.. 51.1 percent, and in Philadephia, 50.1 
percent. The schedule of fees is eye-catching 
for its disparities, too; San Francisco would 
pay only 12.9 percent, by contrast, and 
Rochester, N.Y., only 1.5 percent. 


Percent of 


1976 pretax 
i profits 


profits 


. Dayton, Ohio 
. Birmingham, Ala 
. Toledo, Ohio 
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17, 141, 000 
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The fee would create a seemingly Impos- 
sible situation for some independent VHF 
stations. In New York, where there are three 
such stations, the fee would charge them 
more than they earn, according to Leavitt 
Pope, president of WPIX(TV). Mr. Pope 
wrote last week that in their best year yet 
reported by the FCC, 1976, the three sta- 
tions’ earnings combined, $16.5 million, fell 
far short of their proposed license fee, $23.2 
million. 

Is that what Mr. Van Deerlin intended for 
the license fee? ‘Well, obviously not,” the 
Communications Subcommittee chairman 
said last week. Charging a station more than 
it makes, or over 80% of income, as in the 
case of the combined stations in New York, 
"is hardly the American way,” he said. 

So “it’s back to the drawing board,” he 
sald. He suggested that one way to clear up 


the problem would be “to have some kind 
of restrainer on it,” a ceiling perhaps, be- 
yond which fees could not rise even if the for- 
mula indicated they should. How that might 
be accomplished, he said, he has no idea. 

One of Mr. Van Deerlin’s reasons for order- 
ing the drafting of a model fee schedule was 
to give flesh to a vague discussion that has 
given broadcasters the willies If they could 
see actual numbers, he reasoned, they would 
be persuaded of the reasonableness of the 
license fee concept. He didn’t succeed. 

One broadcaster’s reaction last week was 
typical of many: 

“Those guys have got to be out of their 
minds to release something like that,” he 
said. Another called it “outrageous,” and a 
third pronounced it “totally cockeyed.” 

Mr. Van Deerlin had backed away from the 
formula even before confronted with those 


reactions. But he defended it all the same as 
a good try. ‘We've never been off the draw- 
ing board,” he said. “I never assumed that 
this is what was going to appear.” He said 
he hopes other suggestions of a fee schedule 
will be submitted from outside the subcom- 
mittee in time for the hearings on broad- 
casting that are scheduled for the week of 
Sept. 11. And he indicated he is not in a 
hurry to put his staff back to work on it. “If 
people are just waiting to see the next one,” 
he said, “maybe they're not going to be 
happy with it either.” 

Mr. Van Deerlin remained charitable to- 
ward his staff, which, he said did exactly as 
he had asked. It developed a formula to place 
a value on the use of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. The formula ([$25.30 times the 
number of households in a television market 
divided by the sum of VHF signals and half 
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the UHF signals] minus $1.5 million plus 
[$1.33 times households]) means nothing to 
the nonstatistician, but its design is to quan- 
tify the “scarcity value” of each portion of 
the spectrum occupied by television sta- 
tions. 

The subcommittee’s staff engineer, Chuck 
Jackson, who developed the formula, ex- 
plained last week how he derived it. He began 
with a study of broadcast earnings and deter- 
mined that VHF has the highest return of 
investment in the business. Working with a 
formula that assumes that 25% return on 
investment is a reasonable reflection of the 
risk of doing business in broadcasting, he 
plotted broadcast earnings in 1976 that fell 
above that mark. The result: 

Network owned and operated VHF's: 
$146.1 million. 

Other VHF's: $530.2 million. 

UHF's; $232 million. 

Network owned and operated radio: 
million. 

Other AM and AM-FM radio: 
25 percent. 

Other FM less than 25 percent. 

Those figures, although imprecise, identi- 
fied the scarcity in economic terms. 

Next he decided that in a formula to eval- 
uate scarcity, two reliable measures would 
be the number of households in a market 
and the number of signals. The more house- 
holds a station reaches the more valuable 
is its license, he said. It becomes less valuable 
with an increase in the number of competing 
signals. So Mr. Jackson divided the number 
of households by the number of signals 
(VHF plus one-half of UHF) to reach his 
scarcity measure. The number subtracted in 
the formula is designed to represent the fixed 
costs of doing business. Mr. Jackson said 
the dollar figures in the formula, $25.30 and 
$1.33, are mathematical coefficients that were 
worked in to achieve a result that approaches 
the distribution and levels of money in the 
table above. The resulting fee totals: 


[In millions] 


12.5 


less than 


(The radio figures are derived from a differ- 
ent formula from the TV's) 


“It has the right kind of shape,” Mr. Jack- 
son said, but he acknowledged that if the 
formula results in a fee exceeding a station's 
earning, then it is too high. 

He said in going back to the drawing board, 
next time he may try to take into account 
some added variables, but he indicated, how- 
ever, that he does not think a formula should 
be adjusted to reflect differences in earnings 
between network-owned or affiliated stations 
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and independents. A resource fee has to treat 
every commercial VHF station in the market 
the same, regardless of how successful they 
are. If income were considered, the fee would 
turn into a gross receipts tax, he said, “and 
that’s just wrong.” 


THE Price To Pay ror H.R. 13015 


Under a formula worked out by the staff of 
the House Communications Subcommittee, 
VHF television would yield more than 90% 
of the license fees broadcasters would pay 
under the Communications Act rewrite. The 
staff’s computer break-out of fees that would 
apply in 100 of the largest TV markets shows 
VHF stations would pay $246.9 million col- 
lectively in fees for their occupancy of elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum space. UHF would pay 
$9.8 million, AM radio $5.4 million and FM 
$4.8 million—adding up to $266.9 million. 

A glance at the table of 100 sample markets 
worked out by the staff shows where the big 
money is intended to come from. A VHF sta- 
tion in New York would pay $7.7 million an- 
nually. In Philadelphia it would pay $5.3 
million, in Chicago $4.1 million, in Cleveland 
$3.9 million and in Boston $3.5 million. Every 
VHF station in a market would pay the same 
fee, regardless of whether it is network- 
affilated or independent. 

UHF fees aren't comparable to those. A 
UHF in New York would pay $2.1 million. In 
Philadelphia the size of the UHF fee drops to 
$858,000. UHF’s in Chicago and Cleveland 
would pay much smaller fees, and UHF’s in 
all other markets would pay nothing at all. 

The schedule for radio bears out rewrite 
co-sponsor Lionel Van Deerlin’s (D-Calif.) 
claim that radio’s contribution to the fee 
pool would be relatively small. The schedule 
prepared by the staff is broken down by 
classes of stations, ranging from the Class I 
clear channel stations which would pay the 
most to the low-powered class IV stations, 
which would pay the least. The schedule 
looks like this: 


Mr. FM, the low-powered Class A stations 
would pay $400; the higher-powered Class 
B and C stations would pay $2,500. 

The proposed schedule is tentative— 
thrown out for discussion purposes, Mr. Van 
Deerlin says. He expects more proposals would 
be offered from outside sources before Sep- 
tember, when the proposal will doubtless fig- 
ure heavily in the broadcast portion of the 
rewrite hearing. 

More funds would come from other users 
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of the spectrum besides broadcasters, but the 
subcommittee chairman said last week that 
he expects most would come from broad- 
casting. 

He underscored his previous statement that 
the size of the fees is not based on how 
much he wants to spend or on how much 
stations make. Rather it is based on a formu- 
la designed to estimate how much the spec- 
trum space is worth. 

That formula, worked out by the subcom- 
mittee’s engineer, Chuck Jackson, places pri- 
mary emphasis on a station’s “scarcity” 
value. The more stations there are in a mar- 
ket, the less the scarcity—which leads to a 
few rather odd bulges in the fee schedule, 
While New York VHF stations, as common 
sense would indicate, would pay the highest 
fees in the land, those in Los Angeles, the 
nation’s second broadcast market, barely 
make the top 10. A Los Angeles VHF would 
pay $1.7 million annually, and a UHF there 
would pay nothing. The reason is that Los 
Angeles has more stations—seven VHF’s and 
five UHF'’s, compared to the six VHF’s and 
the three UHF’s in New York. 

WHERE THEY CAME OUT ON FEES, AND HOW 


These are the 100 markets in which tele- 
vision fees would be paid under the sched- 
ule released by the House Communications 
Subcommittee. Not all stations in these mar- 
kets would pay fees; no TV stations in mar- 
kets below these top 100 (computed on the 
basis of Arbitron rankings for prime-time 
households in 1976) would pay fees. 

A VHF station's license fee reflects the 
numbers of households and signals in its 
markets—the two primary components in the 
TV fee formula, a mathematical construc- 
tion that may be best understood by statis- 
ticians. The formula divides the number of 
households in a market by a factor reflect- 
ing the number of signals (NSIG, which 
equals the total number of VHF's plus half 
the number of UHF’s), multiplies that by 
$25.3 and then subtracts another number 
that is designed to adjust for a station's fixed 
operating costs. The formula looks like this: 
Fee equals $25.3 times (households divided 
by NGIS) minus ($1.5 million plus $1.33 
times households). For a UHF, the fee is 
one-half that of a VHF in that market, 
minus $1.8 million. 5 

Following is the entire breakdown of VHF 
and UHF fees for the 100 TV markets. Broad- 
casting has added an ADI rank column re- 
flecting the latest Arbitron Television mar- 
ket rankings. The subcommittee list is 
in order of total TV fees that would be paid 
in a given market; readers may determine 
those market totals by multiplying out and 
then adding together the VHF and UHF fees. 
An asterisk (*) in certain all-UHF markets 
indicates the VHF fee that would apply 
if such facilities were in those markets. 
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TOTAL TAB FOR TELEVISION—Continued 
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JUDGE MARSHALL S. HALL 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@® Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time, my colleague 
NorRMAN Minerva, and I would like to take 
the opportunity to laud and bring at- 
tention to the achievements of Superior 
Court Judge Marshall S. Hall. Judge 
Hall has contributed 45 years of profes- 
sional and public service to the citizens 
of Santa Clara Valley, Calif. 

A graduate of Stanford University’s 
Class of 1933 with a bachelor of laws 
degree, he joined the law firm of Louis 
Oneal, where he practiced law for 25 
years. 

In 1957, Gov. Goodwin Knight ap- 
pointed Judge Hall to the Superior Court 
of Santa Clara County, a position to 
which he was elected a year later and 
subsequently reelected for 6-year terms 
in 1964, 1970, and 1976. He was presid- 
ing judge of the superior court in 1958, 
1964, and 1972. 

Judge Hall introduced the settlement 
conference concept for the civil and per- 
sonal injury cases in local courts as a 
means of expediting judicial services. 
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This legal procedure is now utilized 
throughout the State of California. 

Professionally, Judge Hall is a past 
president of the Santa Clara, County Bar 
Association and served on the executive 
board of the Conference of California 
Judges for 3 years. He was a member of 
the Santa Clara County Juvenile Proba- 
tion Commission for 5 years and a U.S. 
Commissioner for the Northern District 
of California for 14 years. 

Judge Hall has devoted more than half 
a century of service to the area’s Boy 
Scouts of America program. In addition 
to his local participation in Boy Scout 
activities since 1920, he has served on the 
organization’s regional executive com- 
mittee and the Boy Scout National Coun- 
cil. Still active in scouting, he is a re- 
cipient of its highest local and regional 
honors, the Silver Beaver and the Silver 
Antelope awards. 

Throughout the years, Judge Hall has 
participated in numerous civic programs 
such as civil defense, the Community 
Chest, the American Red Cross, and the 
Community Welfare Council. He is a 
member of the California Pioneers Soci- 
ety of Santa Clara County, the California 
Historical Society, and he is a trustee of 
Lincoln University, a local night law 
school. 

A former lieutenant commander in the 


U.S. Coast Guard’s temporary reserve, he 
organized the local USCG fiotilla auxil- 
iary, and was the first president of the 
local chapter of the Navy League of the 
United States. He is the former director 
of the San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
and was chairman of its port and air 
pollution committee. He is an honorary 
member of the San Jose Fire Depart- 
ment, and is a charter member of the 
Fire Associates of the Santa Clara Valley. 
This outstanding member of the com- 
munity will be honored on October 4 at 
an appreciation dinner, and it is fitting 
to note that the proceeds will be used to 
supply much-needed medical equipment 
for the San Jose Hospital. We wish Judge 
Hall the best of luck in all his future en- 
deavors, and fervently hope that he will 
continue in his role as an inspiring and 
outstanding community leader.® 


IS YOUNG HIS MASTER’S VOICE? 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
outrage over Andrew Young’s remarks 
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about political prisoners in the United 
States was not confined to the United 
States. An editorial voice was being 
raised in the United Kingdom over his 
continued retention by President Carter. 
I commend the following editorial from 
the Daily Telegraph of London for July 
14, 1978, to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 
Is Younc Hts MASTER'S VOICE? 

It is no longer possible to dismiss the out- 
rageous statements by Mr. Young as im- 
mature gaffes, the price that has to be paid 
for his electoral usefulness to Mr. Carter and 
his supposed appeal to the Third World. The 
more his behavior is tolerated without the 
disciplinary action that would promptly fol- 
low for anyone else in such a senior post, 
the more does he exploit his increasingly 
privileged position to project his “anti- 
colonialist” prejudices and racial grievances. 
His latest allegation that there are thou- 
sands of “political prisoners” in America 
makes a monkey out of Mr. Carter at the 
height of his “human rights” dispute with 
Russia. It was, of course, a godsend to the 
Soviet propaganda machine, and will do 
great harm, Given the political as well as the 
moral importance of the human rights issue, 
it is a kind of sabotage and subversion. 

Why is he allowed to get away with it? 
Partly because Mr. Carter considers he still 
needs him for the reasons stated above, and 
partly because, having picked him, got 
saddled with him, and built him up, he is 
apprehensive of the consequences among 
the American Negro population and in the 
Third World of removing him. Andrew 
Young also has solid support from the liberal 
Carter “establishment.” In addition to all 
this, Young owes his charmed life largely 
to the deep affinity between him and that 
part of Mr. Carter's complex personality that 
sees the outside world as the counterpart of 
the “deep south” of a few decades ago. It 
was, of course, an error of judgment to ap- 
point an unbalanced man like Young to 
the post of Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. America’s dealings with the real world 
and her leadership of a democratic alliance 
under dire threat from Soviet imperialism 
afford no scope for Young's self-indulgent 
exhibitionism.@ 


ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE OF 
FOREIGN EMBASSIES 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
7308, the Foreign Intelligence Surveil- 
lance Act of 1978, will reach the floor 
soon. 

Passage of this important legislation is 
supported by the intelligence community 
as well as civil liberty groups. Yet, some 
of the bill’s opponents allege that the 
provision of H.R. 7308 requiring that a 
judicial warrant be issued before a for- 
eign intelligence electronic surveillance 
can take place is a threat to national se- 
curity because: 

First. It would increase the possibility 
of leaks of sensitive intelligence sources 
and methods; 

Second. It would impede and compli- 
cate intelligence collection activities; 
and 
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Third. It would involve the judicial 
branch of government for the first time, 
in the making of foreign policy and na- 
tional intelligence policy. 

These critics are especially concerned 
in connection with these risks, about 
warrants allowing electronic surveillance 
of a foreign embassy located in the 
United States. 

Furthermore, beyond the risks the op- 
ponents see in a warrant procedure, op- 
ponents question the need and purpose 
of such a procedure. 

The purpose of the proposed warrant 
procedure in H.R. 7308 is not to compli- 
cate or impede the surveillance of for- 
eign diplomats or intelligence agents. 

The purpose is, rather, to protect 
Americans who communicate with em- 
bassies—or who are mentioned in em- 
bassy communications. 

In the past, embassy surveillances 
have been used as a pretext to observe 
American citizens to acquire political or 
personal information about them for 
purposes extraneous to the gathering of 
foreign intelligence information. 

The judicial warrant procedure estab- 
lished under H.R. 7308 would prevent the 
recurrence of such abuses by requiring 
a high-ranking Government official to 
certify in writing to the judge that the 
purpose of the proposed surveillance is 
to obtain foreign intelligence informa- 
tion. 

H.R. 7308 further requires the judge 
to approve, and later review, procedures 
designed to minimize the acquisition, 
retention and dissemination of informa- 
tion about U.S. citizens and permanent 
resident aliens obtained from surveil- 
lance of a foreign embassy. 

In answer to the argument that the bill 
unwisely involves the judicial branch of 
Government in the making of foreign and 
intelligence policy, H.R. 7308 restricts 
the information required to be provided 
to the judge to that information neces- 
sary to enable the judge to evaluate a 
given set of facts against a statutory 
framework and render a decision. 

Thus, when the surveillance target is 
a foreign embassy, much less information 
needs to be provided to the judge than 
when the target is an individual person 
or foreign corporation operating in the 
United States. 

The judge's finding under H.R. 7308, is 
limited to a determination that the target 
is, in fact, a foreign embassy and that 
the proposed minimization procedures 
meet the statutory standards. The judge 
has no authority whatsoever to decide 
the wisdom of a particular embassy sur- 
veillance or to otherwise involve himself 
in day-to-day intelligence activities. 

In answer to the charge that H.R. 7308 
would jeopardize the Nation’s intelli- 
gence community and that it would 
impede necessary intelligence activities, 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. MORGAN 
MurpHy, inserted in the Recorp of 
July 20, copies of letters of support for 
H.R. 7308 written by Adm. Bobby Inman, 
the Director of the National Security 
Agency and Judge William Webster, the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

At this time, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp another letter of support for H.R. 
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7308. This is from Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, Director of Central Intelligence 
and head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

The letter follows: 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1978. 
Hon. ROBERT W. KasTENMEIER, 
Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Liberties, and 
the Administration of Justice, Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I understand that 
your Subcommittee will be holding a hear- 
ing on 22 June on H.R. 7308, the “Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978," as 
amended by the Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence. The purpose of this letter is 
to advise you that this legislation has my 
full support, 

I support the bill because I believe it 
strikes a fair balance between intelligence 
needs and privacy interests, both of which 
are vitally important. In my view the legis- 
lation will place the activities with which it 
deals on a solid and reliable legal footing and 
help to rebuild public confidence in the na- 
tional intelligence collection effort and in the 
agencies of government principally engaged 
in that effort. 

The procedures envisaged by H.R. 7308 will 
unquestionably involve some risks that sen- 
sitive intelligence information may be dis- 
closed. But on balance, these risks are accept- 
able, and while compliance may involve some 
burdens, I cannot say that any proper or nec- 
essary governmental purposes will be frus- 
trated by the bill or that vital intelligence 
information, having such value as to justify 
electronic surveillance as a method of collec- 
tion, will be lost. For these reasons I strongly 
urge that this legislation be enacted as soon 
as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
STANSFIELD TURNER.@ 


THE CASE FOR TARGETED 
PROCUREMENT 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, target- 
ing Federal procurement funds to areas 
of economic need is not a new concept. 
In the summer of 1951, the Federal Gov- 
ernment embarked upon a policy to 
encourage total commitment to defense 
production, in support of the U.S. en- 
gagement in Korea. Numerous firms, 
however, contacted the Office of Labor 
in the National Production Authority, 
wanting to know why they were not be- 
ing awarded defense contracts while 
they had unused facilities and idle man- 
power. 

After a meeting on unemployment 
with congressional leaders in September 
of 1951, President Truman directed the 
Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) 
to undertake a review. The ODM review 
determined that one of the solutions 
to the unemployment problem was the 
placement of Government contracts in 
the area, 

As a result of the study, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, on February 7, 
1952, issued Defense Manpower Policy 
No. Four (DMP-4). The purpose of 
DMP-4 was “to provide for procure- 
ments by negotiated contracts and pur- 
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chases with responsible concerns which 
are in an area of current or imminent 
labor surplus * * * ” 

To accomplish the objectives of DMP- 
4, regulations provided that preference 
in certain Federal contracts be given to 
employers who would perform substan- 
tial portions of awarded contracts in 
areas which the Department of Labor 
classified as “persistent” or “substantial” 
unemployment areas. 

DMP-4 was designed for contracts to 
be negotiated by the Government, at 
reasonable prices, in such areas although 
lower prices might otherwise be obtained 
elsewhere, in order to achieve the pur- 
poses of this policy. There are a sufficient 
number of labor surplus areas to insure 
that competitive bids will be submitted. 
In addition, the Defense Department is 
under no obligation to pay an unreason- 
able price for goods and services. 

The current interpretation of this 
phrase is that reasonable prices will be 
obtained if a sufficient number of eligi- 
ble concerns have placed bids. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office considers two or 
more sources in active competition to 
constitute a significant number of eligi- 
ble concerns. “Reasonable prices,” is also 
the phrase used in the revised Small 
Business Act (Public Law 95-89) . 

Recent Government research, simulat- 
ing the cost of implementing DMP-4, 
found that less than 1 percent of a price 
differential would result if contracts 
were awarded to the lowest of two or 
more bidders from labor surplus areas. 

As a result of current executive inter- 
est and legislative concern with procure- 
ment policies, a revised DMP-4 was is- 
sued to bring this policy into conform- 
ance with the Small Business Act 
amendments, This revision clarifies the 
precedence of small business firms, 
whether located in labor surplus areas 
or not. over other firms in such areas. 

The complementarity of the Small 
Business program and the Labor Surplus 
Area program is further supported by the 
fact that in fiscal year 1975, small busi- 
nesses received approximately 77 percent 
of the DOD labor surplus preference 
awards. In the preceding year the figure 
was 76 percent. 

Unfortunately DMP4 has never been 
effectively implemented by DOD, which 
spends unfortunately 73 percent of the 
Federal procurement budget. In fact, for 
the period of 1972 to 1975, DOD contract 
awards to LSA areas dropped from the 
previous low level of .6 percent to less 
than one-fifth of 1 percent. 

There are basically three reasons for 
this failure: First, a lack of aggressive 
leadership and commitment by the 
Presidents of past administrations; sec- 
ond, an out-dated definition of labor 
surplus areas, and most importantly; 
third, a restriction placed on DOD ap- 
propriations bill for the last 25 years, 
prohibiting the payment of any price 
differential to LSA firms. 

Against a backdrop of pockets of un- 
employment across this Nation, Presi- 
dent Carter has stated his commitment 
to the relief of high and, at times, 
chronic unempolyment. The central 
theme of his proposals in the urban pol- 
icy statement issued in March of this 
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year is the use of Federal funds to induce 
private sector investment in our dis- 
tressed areas, the so-called leveraging 
concept. The President has stated his 
commitment to “target” Federal pro- 
curement contracts and Federal facilities 
to areas of high unemployment. 

The traditional criterion for designa- 
tion of a labor surplus area was a 6 per- 
cent unemployment rate. Given today’s 
high rate of unemployment, the designa- 
tion of a labor surplus area was so broad 
that precise targeting was virtually im- 
possible. Asked to design new criteria to 
make targeting more responsive to cur- 
rent high unemployment areas, the De- 
partment of Labor has redefined labor 
surplus areas to include only areas which 
have an unemployment rate at least 1.20 
times the national average. Currently 
this means areas with 8.0 percent unem- 
ployment or higher. A labor market area 
can also te classified as eligible for tar- 
geting if it includes a smaller area of 
concentrated high unemployment, for 
example, those including urban areas. 
These revised procedures for determin- 
ing eligible labor surplus areas also per- 
mits the Department of Labor, to desig- 
nate areas where a sudden and precipi- 
tous rise in unemployment has occurred, 
because of natural disasters, plant clos- 
ings, contract cancellations, and so forth, 
that have a substantial impact and are 
not the result of temporary or seasonal 
factors. These LSA areas are updated 
every 3 months for accuracy. For the 
period ending September 30, 675 labor 
surplus areas have been designated 
across the Nation. 

The most significant barrier by far to 
the implementation of DMP-—4 is the pro- 
viso prohibiting payment of any price 
differential to LSA firms. The Comptrol- 
ler General ruled in 1961 that in order 
to comply with this proviso, referred to 
as the Maybank amendment, contracts 
must be split in half, with one-half go- 
ing out for nationwide competition to 
determine the base price. The base 
price is then applied to the reserved half 
of the contract as the price the Govern- 
ment would pay. This process is too cum- 
bersome to be effective and limits DMP- 
4 policy to goods that can be split into 
two production runs—a fraction of DOD 
procurements. As a consequence few 
procurement dollars ever get awarded 
LSA firms. 

An administrative decision by the Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness, the 
predecessor to the Federal Preparedness 
Agency—applied the same restriction to 
Federal civilian agency procurements to 
insure Government uniformity. On No- 
vember 3, 1977, and revised DMP-4 re- 
moved the provisions of the Maybank 
amendment from purchases made by our 
civilian agencies, in order to bring pro- 
curement policy in line with executive 
and legislative intent. The proviso re- 
mains on Defense appropriations bills. 


Granting procurement contracts to re- 
sponsible, competitive firms in these LSA 
areas is a way to create real jobs in the 
private sector, with little or no additional 
cost to the Government. The impact of 
additional Defense procurement dollars 
on firms is illustrated by a recent study 
done in Massachusetts. The Massachu- 
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setts Economic Policy Model Study 
found that even a 10-percent increase 
($145 million in this case) in the dollar 
amount of DOD contracts obtained by 
the four major defense facilities already 
existing in Massachusetts: Aircraft, 
missiles, ships, and electronics, 10,902 
jobs would be created within 2 years 
and $28.7 million in State revenues 
would be generated. Personal income in 
those same 2 years would rise by $171 
million. 

DMP-4 represents a policy that was 
designed to target procurement dollars 
to areas of high unemployment. It was 
designed specifically to apply to the De- 
partment of Defense, in recognition of 
the strategic importance of promoting 
the full utilization of this country’s man- 
power potential and in recognition that 
this agency has the largest percentage of 
procurement budget, currently nearly 
three-fourths. We now have the execu- 
tive commitment and the revised proce- 
dures necessary for implementation of 
this crucial policy in civilian agencies. 
Unfortunately, the agency for which 
this policy was designed and the agency 
with the largest procurement budget has 
yet to effectively implement DMP-4.@ 


FROM BASEMENT TO ATTIC 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, in its 
June 12 issue, Broadcasting magazine 
provided comprehensive coverage of the 
introduction of H.R. 13015, the Com- 
munications Act of 1978. I am pleased 
to insert in the Recorp, for the benefit 
of my colleagues, its excellent articles 
on the scope and meaning of this bill: 

AND IT IS FROM THE BASEMENT TO THE ATTIC 


Van Deerlin’s rewrite legislation is intro- 
duced; it calls for almost total deregulation 
of radio, gives cable regulation over to states, 
lifts come restrictions on TV; but there are 
those ‘trade-offs,’ including spectrum license 
fees. 

The tightly sealed lid is off H.R. 13015— 
the Communications Act of 1978—and Lionel 
Van Deerlin has made good on his promise 
to make this draft rewrite of basic com- 
munications law a deregulator’s dream. 

The bill was unveiled last Wednesday in 
the House’s Rayburn office bulding at a full- 
blown press conference by Mr. Van Deerlin 
(D-Calif.), chairman of the House Communi- 
cations Subcommittee, and the unit's rank- 
ing Republican, Lou Frey of Florida. 

The finished product—20 months in the 
making and 217 pages long—showed there 
was no dissuading the subcommittee chalr- 
man and his staff from dropping into the 
bill their controversial “trade-offs” for re- 
duced regulation of broadcasting. The license 
fee—formerly known as the spectrum use 
fee—for all users of the spectrum is a corner- 
stone. 

Money derived from the fee collection 
would be divided four ways: It would pay 
all the bills of the Communications Reg- 
ulatory Commission, the new name for an 
FCC with duties and budget cut back by as 
much as 25%. It would replace congressional 
appropriations and become the sole source 
of government support for a new public 
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broadcasting programing entity, the Public 
Telecommunications Programing Endow- 
ment. And it would go into proposed new 
funds for the encouragement of minority 
ownership in broadcasting and for expanded 
telecommunications services to rural areas. 
The total price tag can only be guessed at 
this point, but one estimate placed it at 
from $350 million to $400 million. 

There is another broadcasting trade-off: 
@ reduction in the total number of stations 
a single entity can own from the present 21 
(seven TV's, seven AM’s and seven FM’s) to 
10 (five TV's, no more than three of them in 
the top-50 markets, and a total of five radio 
stations). Ownership would also be restricted 
to one station (of any kind) per market. 
Present owners would be grandfathered un- 
der the present limits, but their holdings 
would dwindle if they lost or traded off any 
of their stations. 

The bill provides that new station licenses, 
and existing ones that become available, 
would be allocated under a system of random 
selection among qualified applicants. There 
would be no more comparative hearings. 

The good news for broadcasting is the 
bill’s virtual deregulation of radio, and sig- 
nificant, but lesser, reduction of restric- 
tions on TV. Radio would be given licenses 
for indefinite terms, subject to revocation 
only for technical violations. And it would 
be released from ascertainment, equal 
time and fairness doctrine requirements. 

Mr. Van Deerlin said at the press con- 
ference that deregulation of radio is justified 
“on the well established ground that the 
number of radio stations in the United States 
is now equal to the number of weekly news- 
papers and that the scarcity element that 
existed at the time the 1934 act was written 
no longer applies.” 

Television, however, presented a different 
picture to him, “For television,” he said, “we 
recognize that a scarcity factor does still 
exist.” 

For that reason, the bill retains a limit 


on the length of TV licenses, but extends 
it from the present three years to five. After 
10 years, however, the bill provides that TV 
licenses would also shift to indefinite terms. 

Television Would also be released from as- 
certainment, but unlike radio, would be re- 


quired to carry news, public affairs and 
locally produced programing throughout the 
broadcast day. TV would also be subject to 
something called an “equity principle’—a 
fairness doctrine without the required af- 
firmative effort to cover controversial issues 
of public importance. But when it did cover 
controversial topics, a TV station would 
have to do so in an “equitable manner.” 

TV would also have to continue adherence 
to the equal time law, with exemptions 
however, for candidates for President, Vice 
President, governor, U.S. senator or any other 
Office requiring statewide ballot. 

Overseeing this new regulatory frame- 
work would be the new Communications 
Regulatory Commission (CRC) with only 
five presidentially appointed commissioners, 
in contrast to the current FCC’s seven. With 
the proposed changes in broadcasting and 
other communications areas, “there will be 
less for the commission to do.” Mr. Van 
Deerlin said, “and this may justify the re- 
duction in numbers.” 

Besides reducing the present FCC by two 
commissioners, the bill presumably would 
also reduce it by one bureau—the Cable Bu- 
reau. The proposed legislation contemplates 
doing away entirely with federal regulation 
of cable television. 

Under Title I of the bill's eight titles, the 
CRC would specifically be prohibited from 
regulating “any intrastate telecommunica- 
tions facility” that does not use spectrum in 
the direct distribution of its service to con- 
sumers. 
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“We think that cable has demonstrated 
the case for deregulation,” Mr. Van Deerlin 
said at the press conference, “through the 
virtual bondage in which it was held for 
years by rulemaking, which the courts have 
since found was arbitrary and capricious.” 

Among the other major provisions is the 
creation of new National Telecommunica- 
tions Agency, with principal responsibility 
over spectrum allocation, development of 
national telecommunications policy and 
representation of the United States in in- 
ternational telecommunications forums. 
Designed as an independent policy-making 
arm of the executive branch, it would replace 
the National Telecommunications and In- 
formation Administration now in the Com- 
merce Department. 

The bill would also abolish the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting and establish 
in its place a private nonprofit corporation 
to be called the Public Telecommunications 
Programing Endowment, whose single pur- 
pose would be to provide grants for public 
broadcasting program production and ac- 
quisition. 

The new legislation was hailed by its two 
sponsors as a major blow for progress in 
communications. Its thrust, Mr. Van Deer- 
lin said, “is to put the burden on estab- 
lished technologies to show not that their 
interests will be damaged by the introduc- 
tion of new technologies, but that the public 
interest will somehow be impaired.” 

“This act doesn’t look backward,” added 
Mr. Frey, “It looks forward. It has the flexi- 
bility we need to go into the 21st century”. 

They said it is also a stab at reducing 
bureaucratic red tape. The proposed legisla- 
tive deletion of ascertainment requirements 
for broadcasters is a case in point, Mr. Frey 
said. “Look, if a station is good, it’s going to 
do ascertainment [any way]. If a station is 
going to... know the community it’s in, it’s 
going to have to know its problems. It’s going 
to have to know the people. 

“And that’s the bottom line of what we're 
doing. The good stations are going to make 
it... . We're just making it easier on them. 
And we're taking away the government 
regulations that in so many cases hold them 
back.” 

Mr. Van Deerlin spoke in a similar vein: 

“I recognize,” he said, “that a great deal of 
the present cost of regulation to licensees is 
the cost of maintaining attorneys. Maybe 
this Will be appealing to licensees who will 
have a more fruitful expenditure of their 
money than just spending it on lawyers.” 

Some in Mr. Van Deerlin’s standing-room- 
only audience Wednesday, which included 
the executive commmittee of and new board 
members of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, presumably would not agree 
with his hopeful assessment. NAB has fought 
tooth and nail all suggestions of a license 
fee such as the one that emerged. 

Details of the fee would be left to the 
commission, but Mr. Van Deerlin plans to 
offer a model schedule for broadcasting 
within the next few weeks. Under the bill 
it would, in reality, be four schedules—one 
each for VHF, UHF, AM and FM—based on 
the cost of processing the license and the 
scarcity value of the spectrum. In television, 
the fees would vary according to the number 
of frequencies in the market, the number of 
prime-time television households, and tech- 
nical disparities between VHF and UHF. 

For radio, they would vary according to 
the power of the station and hours of opera- 
tion, market size, number of frequencies in 
the market and co-channel separation, where 
applicable. The fees for both radio and TV 
would be phased in by 10% a year over a 
10-year period. 

What that all means in simpler terms, Mr. 
Van Deerlin said, is that “quite clearly a 
VHF station in a major market has a greater 
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value than a UHF station or even a VHF in 
a different kind of market.” And TV, it seems 
would bear the lion's share of the costs. “It 
would be my expectation,” Mr. Van Deerlin 
added, “that almost all radio stations would 
have hardly any scarcity value in most mar- 
kets today, and that values of licenses as- 
sessed against them should probably be no 
more than to cover the costs of regulation.” 

In a later conversation, Mr. Van Deerlin 
agreed that $350-$400 million is about what 
would be needed to support the commission 
and other recipients of the fee, but said he 
did not find the figure excessive. “They're 
dealing in a lot of money [in broadcasting],” 
he said. “What is that, 4% of their revenues?” 

While substituting the random selection 
process for the current comparative hearing 
process that contestants for a station license 
go through, the Van Deerlin-Frey measure 
would retain the petition to deny process for 
those with complaints against television sta- 
tions. The bill authorizes the commission to 
determine who has the burden of proof in 
the proceeding and to grant the right of dis- 
covery to the petitioner, and mandates that 
the commission rule on the petition within 
90 days of the last pleading filed, 

In other provisions for broadcasting, the 
bill: 

Prohibits the commission from censoring 
or in any way regulating programing content. 
For radio, this means the commission can- 
not involve itself in proposed format changes. 

Orders the commission to assign spectrum 
“so as to ensure that each community in 
the United States, regardless of size, is pro- 
vided with maximum fulltime local televi- 
sion and radio broadcasting services...” 
According to subcommittee chief counsel 
Harry M. (Chip) Shooshan, there is implicit 
in this provision a direction that the com- 
mission reconsider its clear channel radio 
rule “to expand opportunities for daytime 
broadcasters.” 

Allows the commission to consider parties 
other than the proposed buyer in a station 
transfer. 

Restricts the commission’s EEO enforce- 
ment authority to acting on the findings of 
other agencies with equal employment op- 
portunity enforcement authority. If a station 
owner or applicant is found in violation of 
civil rights or EEO laws, it must notify the 
CRC, which then must act to grant, deny or 
revoke a license. The commission is not au- 
thorized to promulgate EEO enforcement 
rules of its own. 

In the same section of the bill, Title IV, 
procedures are laid out for the licensing and 
regulation of nonbroadcast radio services, 
which are provided 10 year licenses, 

Under Title II, the bill lays out the design 
of the CRC with five commissioners serv- 
ing single 10-year terms, picked on the 
basis of their education, experience or 
training and “in a manner which assures 
that the composition of the commission re- 
flects a balance among professional back- 
grounds which are pertinent to the field of 
telecommunications.” 

The commisson chairman would be desig- 
nated by the President with either house of 
Congress able to disapprove the choice within 
60 days of the submission of the nomination. 

A special Office of Consumer Assistance 
would be established by the bill to promote 
the consumer interest in all commission 
proceedings. 

Title II also establishes conflict-of-interest 
rules restraining commissioners and high- 
level employes from owning interests in reg- 
ulated communications companies. It also 
prohibits commisisoners and top employes 
from representing interests before the com- 
mission for one year after leaving the com- 
mission, if they depart before completing 10 
years of service. 


It also establishes procedures whereby 
commissioners and supervisory staffers must 
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publicly disclose any ex parte contacts made 
during adjudicatory and rulemaking pro- 
ceedings. 

The public broadcasting section of the bill, 
Title VI, attempts to resolve the long running 
dispute between the existing CPB and Public 
Broadcasting Service by making it clear ex- 
actly who will be in charge of developing pro- 
graming for public broadcasting. The pro- 
posed replacement for CPB, the Public Tele- 
communications Programing Endowment, 
with a nine-member presidentially appointed 
board of directors, would make grants to pub- 
lic telecommunications entities, program pro- 
ducers and educational institutions for pro- 
duction and acquisition of programing, but 
would not be permitted to operate any tele- 
communications facility or network or to 
actually produce or distribute programs. 

Any organization operating an intercon- 
nection system, as PBS does now, would also 
be prohibited from producing or acquiring 
programs or scheduling programs for distri- 
bution to public broadcasting stations. 

The bill provides that half the endow- 
ment's available funds would be passed di- 
rectly to public broadcasting stations as un- 
restricted grants for programing. The endow- 
ment is not permitted to accept gifts for the 
support of particular programs. “We would 
hope through this means eventually to reduce 
what bothers all of us in the gradual intru- 
sion of commercial advertising interests on 
the channels which were intended to be non- 
commercial broadcasting,” Mr. Van Deerlin 
commented. 

Under the bill, the new National Telecom- 
munications Agency would be responsible for 
distributing funds for the construction and 
improvement of public broadcasting facili- 
ties. Radio is guaranteed 25% of those funds. 
That agency would also fund public broad- 
casting interconnection facilities. 

The bill provides future funding for the 
public broadcasting activities: $200 million 
authorizations for 1980 through 1983 for the 
endowment; and authorizations of $75 mil- 
lion for facilities and $25 million for inter- 
connection facilities for 1980 through 1983. 
All would be under a two-year advance fund- 
ing scheme. 

The other provisions of the public broad- 
casting section parallel those of the public 
broadcasting authorization bill already 
passed this year by the House Commerce 
Committee, including: enforcement of equal 
employment opportunity in public broad- 
casting, limitation on the salaries of officers 
and employes of the endowment, mandatory 
open meetings and the establishment of com- 
munity advisory boards at stations that re- 
ceive federal funds. 

The NTA, laid out in Title VII of the bill, 
has among its responsibilities the adminis- 
tration of the funds in the minority owner- 
ship and rural telecommunications programs. 
Both programs are set up to provide loans 
for up to 30 years (limited to 50% of the cost 
of purchase or construction of a broadcast 
station, in the case of the minority owner- 
ship fund) and both are authorized to re- 
ceive appropriations from Congress in 1980: 
$10 million for the rural telecommunications 
program and $2 million for the minority 
broadcasting program. 

NTA is authorized $17.5 million annually 
from 1980 through 1983, with an additional 
$2.5 million each of those years for studies 
on spectrum allocation. 

Mr. Van Deerlin characterized the common 
carrier section of the bill, Title III, as estab- 
lishing another “forward thrust” for compe- 
tition. The secticn calls for a maximum 
feasible reliance on marketplace forces in 
telephone service and establishes a Univer- 
sal Service Compensation Fund, money from 
which is to be used to maintain telephone 
rates at affordable levels for consumers. The 
money would come from access charges levied 
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on any entity that operates an intercity tele- 
communications service or a facility that is 
connected with local exchange switching 
facilities. 

The common carrier section also would lift 
a ban on AT&T being involved in other non- 
regulated telecommunications services, which 
presumably include broadband video services 
now carried by cable television. But it would 
force AT&T to divest itself of its equipment 
manufacturing subsidiary, Western Electric, 
within three years, if the company is still 
{involved in monopoly services, 

Among the bill's other common carrier 
provisions: 

Descriptions of the commission’s and the 
Communications Satellite Corp.'s role in in- 
ternational common carrier field. 

The establishment of fines of up to $10,000 
for violations of the act. 

A direction that trials for offenses under 
the act shall take place in the district in 
which they are committed. 


In his remarks at the press conference, Mr. 


Van Deerlin made clear that he doesn't ex- 
pect the bill to sail through Congress with- 
out amendments. It “is only a starting 
point,” he said. “There'll be long hearings 
and there'll be full opportunity for expres- 
sion of all viewpoints before anything be- 
comes law.” 

Under the timeable he laid out, the sub- 
committee will try to complete six weeks of 
hearings before the adiournament of Con- 
gress this year, four weeks, if all goes well, 
before the August recess. Then the stage will 
be set for subcommittee mark-up early in the 
next Congress, and perhaps clearance by the 
full House “before the heat of summer,” he 
said. 


THE WHY AND WHEREFORES OF H.R. 13015 


Some may call it madness, but there was 
method behind the Communications Act of 
1978; Van Deerlin and Shooshan, two of the 
principal architects, think it sufficient to the 
day. 

When House Communications Subcommit- 
tee Chairman Lionel Van Deerlin announced 
in 1976 that his subcommittee planned to 
revamp the Communications Act, he said his 
guiding light would be protecting the pub- 
lic’s stake in the nation’s communications 
system. But during the 20-month period his 
rewrite was incubating he saw mostly the 
sparks from interests with their own axes 
to grind including the broadcasters, whose 
opposition, he said, could kill his bill. 

In refiections last Thursday, the subcom- 
mittee chairman and his chief counsel, Harry 
M. (Chip) Shooshan, expressed pleasure in a 
final product Mr. Van Deerlin thinks serves 
two ends—protecting the interests of con- 
sumers while not endangering the vested in- 
terests of broadcasters. 

The compromises are evident. The reduc- 
tion in the limits on station ownership, for 
instance, is an attempt to deal with a grow- 
ing concern about concentration of owner- 
ship in the media—while at the same time 
making more stations available to new own- 
ers, including minorities. Mr. Shooshan said. 

But the provision carries no sting for cur- 
rent broadcast owners, because they would 
not be forced to give up what they have. The 
goal is more diversity in the long run, “but 
we're not going to take anybody’s property 
away in order to achieve it,” Mr. Van 
Deerlin said. 

Radio presented an easy problem to the 
drafters. They decided that there is no 
scarcity there, hence little ground for regu- 
lating it. Television, on the other hand, is 
different, Mr. Van Deerlin believes. He said 
there is far more demand for access to TV 
than there are TV stations, and probably 
always will be. But he sees that as no reason 
to strap TV with such needless rules as 
ascertainment. 
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The subcommittee chairman can see why 
broadcasters, for selfish reasons, would be 
delighted to be freed from the formal ascer- 
tainment requirement, but believes there is 
a public good to be gained as well. If broad- 
casters have to spend less on paperwork, then 
perhaps they'll spend more on local program- 
ing. “You may do the best job in the country 
on ascertainment, but what does it have to 
do with the things on the air?” he said. 

Television still faces restraints in the new 
bill but by any reading comes away with less 
of the commission's weight on its shoulders. 
And that plus total radio deregulation would 
be an impossible package to try to sell a 
Congress like the present one, the subcom- 
mittee chairman said. “Obviously commercial 
broadcasting is not going to get the kind of 
license relief they were looking for five or six 
yéars ago,” Mr. Van Deerlin said, “without 
some arrangement to provide for a full range 
of tastes.” 

The arrangement he came up with to offset 
the benefits to broadcasting was the license 
fee, seen by Mr. Van Deerlin and Mr. Shoo- 
shan as a simple economic solution to a 
number of complicated problems. They see 
the fee as a source of funds for building tele- 
communications systems that will pipe a full 
complement of network, independent and 
public broadcasting TV programing to rural 
communities where television is deficient and 
where cable systems have been reluctant to 
build because of high costs. They see it as a 
source of funds to stimulate minority owner- 
ship in broadcasting, in answer to minori- 
ties’ complaints of white dominance of the 
airwaves. (Mr. Van Deerlin estimates that 
those two funds together would cost about 
$100 million a year.) 

They see it, too, as a way to truly insulate 
federally funded public broadcasting pro- 
graming from government control. Under the 
bill the fee would pay the entire government 
share for public broadcasting programing; 
there would be no more appropriations from 
Congress. 

The notion should be pleasing to those 
who are dissatisfied with what the networks 
are programing, Mr. Van Deerlin added. 
“People who find TV service inadequate are 
going to be drawing on the profits of com- 
mercial broadcasting to support the alterna- 
tive.” 

And the fee would pay for the cost of reg- 
ulation. All that, in the view of Messrs. Van 
Deerlin and Shooshan, will be accomplished 
at no expense to the taxpayer. 

After his heated exchanges with the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters over the 
notion of trade-offs, Mr. Van Deerlin doesn't 
shy away from the term now. Broadcasting 
deregulation and the license fee don't stand 
by themselves in the bill, he said, “They're 
trade-offs,” and if one gets deleted from the 
bill, he indicated, the other probably will, 
too. 
There are other such trade-offs in the bill— 
one involving cable television, for instance. 
Cable would be totally freed from federal 
regulation (its name does not even appear 
in the bill), meaning that it would also be 
totally freed from signal restrictions that 
grew up to protect broadcast signals. But 
the legislation would also repeal the pole- 
attachment bill that was signed into law 
this year, a bill for which cable fought hard 
to get the federal government to regulate 
what they considered exorbitant pole- 
attachment fees. 

As a plus for the public interest, Mr. Van 
Deerlin sees the freeing of cable from fed- 
eral regulation as a way of increasing the 
number of cable channels and thereby in- 
creasing community access. 

Messrs. Van Deerlin and Shooshan offered 
these further rationales: 

The name of the FCC was changed as & 
symbolic gesture to indicate a clean break 
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with the past (the name, Communications 
Regulatory Commission, took only 10 min- 
utes to think up and is attributed to counsel 
Ron Coleman.) 

Not so symbolic was the deliberate omis- 
sion from the bill of any reference to regula- 
tion based on the “public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity," which is the pillar hold- 
ing up broadcasting regulation in the pres- 
ent Communications Act. Mr. Shooshan said 
the bill, in its effort to fulfill the public in- 
terest, speaks for itself. He said Mr. Van 
Deerlin, feeling that much of what's bad in 
communications regulation can be traced to 
the FCC's trying to interpret that phrase, 
decided not to invite any further misinter- 
pretation of Congress's intentions. 

There is no significance to the 10-station 
limit to broadcast station ownership in the 
bill. It is an arbitrary number, Mr. Van 
Deerlin said, adding that “10 stations are 
enough for broadcasters to prosper.” 

The reasons television stations will have 
to wait 10 years before earning the same 
indefinite license terms as radio is that it 
will take that long before they will be pay- 
ing the full license fee. 

Mr. Van Deerlin and Mr. Shooshan said 
they can both be counted on to be fixtures 
throughout the time it takes to get the new 
bill through both houses of Congress, Mr. 
Van Deerlin expressing confidence that the 
process can be completed in just two years. 
At his press conference Wednesday the con- 
gressman joked that he had a commitment 
to his wife to retire at the age of 66 after 
one more term. But he indicated Thursday 
that if it takes another term beyond that, 
he will stay.@ 


CHANGING THE FACE OF AN 
INDUSTRY 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
troduction of H.R. 13015 received exten- 
sive attention in the written press. This 
legislation has profound implications for 
the television industry, producers in 
Hollywood, and all aspects of common 
carrier regulation. To better acquaint 
my colleagues with some of these impli- 
cations, I am pleased to insert m the 
Recorp three excellent articles from the 
Hollywood Reporter and Wall Street 
Journal, from June 8, 1978, and an in- 
terpretive article by Les Brown of the 
New York Times from June 12, 1978: 

[From the Hollywood Reporter, June 8, 1978] 

PROPOSED COMMUNICATIONS BILL WOULD 
CHANGE Face OF INDUSTRY 

WASHINGTON.—Revyolutionary legislation, 
which if adopted will change the entire 
complexion of federal regulation of the com- 
munications industry in the U.S., was in- 
troduced by House communications subcom- 
mittee chairman Lionel Van Deerlin (D- 
Calif.) and ranking Republican Lou Frey of 
Florida, 

The bill proposes the abolishment of the 
Federal Communications Commission, the 
Corp. for Public Broadcasting and the re- 
cently established National Telecommunica- 
tions and Information Administration of the 
Dept. of Commerce. New entities with sub- 
stantially altered responsibilities would be 
created. 
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Other highlights of the 217-page bill in- 
clude basic deregulation of radio, a spectrum 
use fee levied against all broadcast licensees, 
an extension of TV licenses from three to 
five years and eventually to perpetuity, 
scrapping of the fairness doctrine (to be re- 
placed by a less restrictive “equity princi- 
ple") and a limitation of multiple ownership 
of broadcast facilities by any one entity to 
five radio and five TV stations. 

The bill's sponsors pointed out, however, 
that no divestiture of presently owned broad- 
cast properties would be required. 

Additionally, the bill would end federal 
regulation of the cable TV industry, and 
it would allow monopoly carriers such as 
AT&T to enter virtually any telecommuni- 
cations market (including cable), provided it 
did so through a separate entity, such as a 
wholly owned subsidiary. 

The Bell System is also required to divest 
itself of equipment manufacturing, as would 
be any monopoly carrier, within three years 
of enactment. Thus, if approved, AT&T will 
have to sell its subsidiary, Western Electric. 

Specifically, the new bill, titled the Com- 
munications Act of 1978, does the following: 

Abolishes the FCC, replacing it with a 
Communications Regulatory Commission, 
and makes a finding that regulation should 
be necessary only “to the extent marketplace 
forces are deficient”; 

Sets up the National Telecommunications 
Agency as an independent policy-making arm 
of the Executive Branch, replacing the Na- 
tional Telecommunications and Information 
Administration (Van Deerlin believes that 
NTIA's movement to the White House, like 
OTP, would put in a better position to super- 
vise the government's use of the spectrum); 

Deregulates radio; licenses would be for 
indefinite terms, subject to revocation only 
for violations of technical rules; 

Extends TV license terms from three to 
five years, but they also would become indef- 
inite 10 years after enactment of bill; 

Establishes a license fee that would reflect 
both the cost of processing the license appli- 
cation and the value of the spectrum occu- 
pied by the user (applies to broadcasting and 
non-broadcasting services) ; 

Creates the “Telecommunications Fund” 
with the license fees collected; the fund 
would support the Communications Regula- 
tory Commission and new programs for aid- 
ing public broadcast programming, minority 
ownership of stations and the development of 
telecommunications services in rural areas; 

Prohibits federal regulation of cable TV; 

Requires any monopoly common carrier 
(e.g., AT&T) to divest itself of equipment 
manufacturing (e.g., Western Electric) with- 
in three years after enactment; 

Replaces the Corp. for Public Broadcasting 
with a private nonprofit corporation to be 
known as the “Public Telecommunications 
Programming Endowment,” the sole purpose 
of which would be to provide grants for pro- 
duction and acquisition of programming; 

Replaces the fairness doctrine with the 
“equity principle,” applicable only to 
TV © © 3 

Exempts candadites for President, Vice 
President, U.S. Senate and other statewide 
offices from equal time requirements (which 
also would apply only to television); 

Limits multiple ownership to five radio and 
five TV stations and provides that no indi- 
vidual may own more than three TV stations 
in the top-50 markets—no divestiture would 
be required, but these provisions would take 
effect at time of transfer or sale; owners may 
now hold up to 21 stations—seven TV (no 
more than five of which can be VHF), seven 
AM radio and seven FM radio; 

Restricts ownership of broadcast stations 
to one per market; 
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Removes restrictions on editorializing and 
endorsement of political candidates by public 
broadcasters. 

“This act has the flexibility we need to go 
with the 21st century. There will be less gov- 
ernment regulation, less government control, 
less costs, and a chance to get a great number 
of services to the people, hopefully at a com- 
petitive price,” Congressman Frey stated. 

Chairman Van Deerlin also expressed en- 
thusiasm for the bill's license fee plan, where 
over a 10-year period, 10 percent of the license 
fees each year would go not only to cover the 
costs of regulation but also for: support for 
public broadcasting; support for a program 
to provide low-interest 30-year loans to stim- 
ulate minority ownership, and support for a 
rural TV fund, which would help provide a 
full TV service (all three networks, and pub- 
lic broadcasting) to rural towns which do not 
presently receive such a wide service. 

The bill's sponsors explained their treat- 
ment of cable TV thusly, Frey stating: “We've 
taken cable out of the act, and have said it is 
an intrastate business. At present, cable has 
the best opportunity to grow without the 
need for federal regulation.” Chairman Van 
Deerlin believes cable has “earned” its de- 
regulation, “after having been held in bond- 
age for a number of years.” 

Both Van Deerlin and Frey harshly criti- 
cized the present regulatory structure, par- 
ticularly the time and expense involved to 
obtain FCC approval for any number of ac- 
tions. “Never again,” said Van Deerlin, “will 
it take 19 years to complete a license appli- 
cation." Frey noted that the federal regula- 
tory structure has ‘“‘bumbled along” for years, 
and that legislative inaction has led to a 
“hodge-podge in communications.” 

The bill is written with the overall objec- 
tive of allowing the marketplace, rather than 
the federal government, to determine the fu- 
ture of telecommunications. The bill also 
mandates a procompetition, rather than pro- 
tectionist, approach to telecommunications 
entities such as telephone and broadcasting, 
allowing other technologies to compete for a 
share of the market without many of the 
regulatory restrictions which the bill's spon- 
sors feel have stifled innovation in the past. 

Public reaction to the new bill was slow 
in coming, primarily due to the secrecy 
which surrounded the proposal before its 
official unveiling today, for in spite of several 
pronouncements by Van Deerlin and Frey 
that the measure was “thoroughly biparti- 
san,” other members of the subcommittee 
did not know what the bill contained until 
yesterday's announcement. 

Not only were other subcommittee mem- 
bers kept in the dark, but virtually none of 
the trade groups and other key industry 
spokesmen had any idea what would be in 
the bill, the first major effort to modernize 
communications law since enactment of the 
original Communications Act in 1934. Even 
the FCC, which would be replaced if the bill 
passes, was unaware of its contents. 

Initial comment—what there was of it— 
was low key and conservative and included 
a statement by National Assn. of Broadcast- 
ers president Vincent Wasilewski. “The 
NAB applauds much of what the subcom- 
mittee has attempted to accomplish—less 
regulation, achivement of greater First 
Amendment rights, a fair climate for in- 
dividual growth and increased service to the 
public. Any changes in present law must be 
carefully weighed before adoption.” 

However, previous statements by the NAB 
opposing the spectrum fee concept, as well 
as deregulation of the cable industry, 
prompts several observers to predict that 
the broadcasting industry will express con- 
cern over many provisions of the bill. 

Similarly, the Motion Picture Assn. of 
America, which issued no statement, is ex- 
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pected to have grave concerns regarding the 
deregulation of cable, particularly in regard 
to the lifting of restrictions on exclusivity 
and importation of distant signals. 

As for the cable industry, spokesmen felt 
that while many problems regarding regula- 
tion by the FCC would be resolved with 
adoption of the bill, many more questions 
and concerns would arise. They worried 
about the freedom the bill would give states 
to regulate cable, as well as the implications 
of allowing telephone interests to enter the 
cable market. “The implications of this bill 
are massive,” said one cable trade associa- 
tion executive. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 8, 1977] 


COMMUNICATIONS Law OVERHAUL Is BEING 
PROPOSED 


WASHINGTON.—Ranking members of the 
House Communications Subcommittee pro- 
posed an overhaul of federal communica- 
tions law that would have a profound im- 
pact on the telephone and broadcasting 
industries. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., as 
the largest company affected by the legis- 
lation, would experience the largest conse- 
quences. Under one provision of the pro- 
pcsal, AT&T would be required to divest it- 
self of its Western Electric Co. manufactur- 
ing subsidiary. Under another, though, the 
big carrier would be able to offer potentially 
lucrative computer services to its custom- 
ers; this activity currently is barred under 
& 1956 antitrust settlement with the Jus- 
tice Department. 

The legislation, offered by Rep. Lionel Van 
Deerlin (D., Calif.), subcommittee chairman, 
and Rep. Louis Frey (R., Fla.), its ranking 
minority member, represents the first at- 
tempt by Congress at a floor-to-ceiling ren- 
ovation of the Communications Act since 
its original passage 44 years ago. 

The bill would sweep away many land- 
marks long familiar to broadcasters, cable- 
television operators and common carriers. 
The seven-member Federal Communications 
Commission, for example, would be replaced 
by a streamlined and more limited five- 
member Communications Regulatory Com- 
mission. The bill also would end all fed- 
eral regulation of cable-TV and all regula- 
tion of radio broadcasters except for fre- 
quency assignments and technical stand- 
ards. 

Although TV broadcasters would still be 
regulated, it would be significantly curtailed. 
For instance, the Fairness Doctrine estab- 
lished by the FCC, which requires the air- 
ing of conflicting viewpoints on important 
public issues, would be replaced by a less 
stringent “equity principle.” The opportu- 
nity to challenge the issuance or renewal 
of TV license holders also would be greatly 
diminished. 

At a news conference, Mr. Van Deerlin 
said the aim of the proposed legislation is 
to regulate the communications industry 
only “to the extent that marketplace forces 
are deficient.” Where his bill removes regu- 
lations, as it would for radio broadcasters 
and cable-TV, marketplace competition ulti- 
mately would eliminate operators who fail 
to serve the public’s need, the California 
Democrat asserted. 

INCREASED INSULATION 

However, it may be difficult to persuade 
the public and other lawmakers with that 
argument. Interest-group spokesmen were 
quick to criticize the increased insulation 
the bill would provide radio and TV station 
owners from challengers to their licenses. 

The Rev. Everett Parker, director of the 
United Church of Christ’s Office of Commu- 
nications, called the broadcast proposals “a 
bigger giveaway of public rights and prop- 
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erty than Teapot Dome” and said they vio- 
late the principle that "the airways belong 
to the people.” Nicholas Johnson, a former 
FCC commissioner and chairman of the Na- 
tional Citizens Communications Lobby, 
added that the bill would strengthen the 
monopoly position enjoyed by commercial 
TV station owners in major population cen- 
ters. 

Chairman Van Deerlin, for his part, pre- 
dicted ultimate passage of the bill, but said 
that final action by Congress mightn't come 
until 1980. 

In economic terms, the bill would appear 
to have its greatest impact on common car- 
riers, especially AT&T. Under the proposal, 
monopoly carriers would be barred from the 
manufacture of telecommunications equip- 
ment. In addition to forcing AT&T's divesti- 
ture of Western Electric, this provision 
would force a similar split-up of General 
Telephone & Electronics Corp.’s telephone 
and equipment-manufacturing operations. 
The deadline for divestiture would be three 
years from the date the bill became law. 

The divestiture of Western Electric also 
is one of the Justice Department's chief ob- 
jectives in its pending antitrust suit against 
AT&T. But at the current pace of the legal 
proceedings, Congress may well reach its 
decision on the issue before the federal 
courts render their verdict. 

DECIDE THE EXTENT 


The bill also directs the proposed Com- 
munications Regulatory Commission to de- 
cide the extent to which one telephone serv- 
ice should subsidize another. Such decisions, 
which AT&T says have held down private 
phone customers’ bills, traditionally have 
been left to AT&T Bell System companies 
and state utility commissioners. 

The bill further would foster competition 
with AT&T by smaller common carriers that 
offer private line and oher specialized serv- 
ices. It provides that “all carriers,” includ- 
ing AT&T, must furnish service and connec- 
tions to other carriers unless the new com- 
mission finds there would be “substantial 
harm" to the carrier providing the com- 
munications links and that this harm would 
exceed potential public benefits. 

On the other hand, the bill would open a 
profitable new market to AT&T and other 
telephone companies by permitting them to 
offer their customers a full array of com- 
puter services. Such services would have to 
be provided through subsidiaries separate 
from the carriers’ regulated telephone serv- 
ices. The same provision also would permit 
telephone companies to bring TV programs 
to their subscribers in competition with 
cable-TV companies and broadcasters. 


In addition, carriers could undertake new 
construction or acquisitions without first 
obtaining government clearance. Carriers 
would have the burden of proving their rates 
are “equitable,” but the burden of proving 
rates “inequitable” would be transferred to 
the new commission if it failed to reach a 
decision within nine months of ordering a 
rate hearing. 

STIFF NEW FEE SCHEDULE 

Broadcasters and common carriers alike 
would face a stiff new schedule of licensing 
fees. Although they would be phased in over 
a 10-year period, the fees ultimately could 
amount to $300 million or more annually 
and would be designed to replace federal tax 
money as a source of subsidies to public 
broadcasting, to create a loan fund for mi- 
nority broadcasters and to pay the full cost 
of regulating the communications industry. 

The bill also would limit the TV networks 
and other owners of broadcast stations to a 
maximum of five radio and five stations, 
compared with the current limit of seven 
AM, seven FM and seven TV stations. How- 
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ever, those ceilings would apply only when 
present owners sold or transferred proper- 
ties. é 

In addition to scrapping the FCC's Fair- 
ness Doctrine—long attacked by broadcast- 
ers as a barrier to TV programs on contro- 
versial subjects because of its requirement 
that all sides must be aired—the proposed 
bill would limit the equal-time privilege of 
political candidates. As written by Reps. 
Van Deerlin and Frey, the new equal-time 
provision would exempt candidates for Pres- 
ident, Vice President, U.S. Senate and state- 
wide offices. Thus, only candidates for other 
offices could demand equal time with oppo- 
nents whose views are carried by a local 
station. 

At the very moment details of the bill 
were announced, though, FCC Chairman 
Charles Ferris was offering some opposite 
views of the Fairness Doctrine ind the 
equal-time provision to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Communications, which is consid- 
ering a separate Senate bill that would do 
away with both. Considering that there are 
“substantially more individuals who want to 
broadcast than there are frequencies to allo- 
cate,"—as the Supreme Court observed in a 
landmark fairness decision—both concepts 
should be retained, Mr. Ferris testified. 


AT&T WILL OPPOSE PLAN 


In New York, William M. Ellinghaus, 
AT&T vice chairman, indicated the com- 
pany will vigorously oppose the proposed di- 
vestiture of Western Electric. ‘Vertical inte- 
gration ... has served the public well, over 
nearly a hundred years,” he said, reiterat- 
ing the phone company’s position that abol- 
ition of that structure “would slow techno- 
logical innovation, increase the cost of facili- 
ties and lead eventually to higher rates for 
services. 

Mr. Ellinghaus added that AT&T “wel- 
comes provisions of the bill that preclude 
constraints on the kinds of technology” com- 
mon carriers can offer their customers and 
“the bill’s declared intent to assure .. . full 
and fair competition.” He said AT&T is be- 
ginning a detailed study and analysis of the 
bill. 

Privately, industry sources were wondering 
whether divestiture of Western Electric 
would help or hurt independent manufac- 
turers of telephone equipment. Western 
Electric, with more than $8 billion in sales 
last year, Is many times the size of other 
manufacturers and would be a formidable 
competitor if turned loose on the market. 
Economies of scale could enable it to sell 
equipment at lower prices than other manu- 
facturers. Separating Western Electric from 
AT&T would open the vast market of Bell 
operating companies to competitive manu- 
facturers, but many observers believe West- 
ern would continue to be their major sup- 
plier. 

General Telephone & Electronics said it, 
too, opposes a prohibition on the manufac- 
ture of telephone equipment by phone com- 
panies. In Stamford, Conn., a GTE spokes- 
man said the affiliation of telephone com- 
panies with manufacturers “has been instru- 
mental in providing the U.S. with the best 
communications system in the world.” 


AT LEAST ONE PHONE 


Most telephone industry executives said 
they wanted to study the proposed legisla- 
tion before commenting on specific provi- 
sions. But J. Philip Bigley, president of Vi- 
roqua Telephone Co. in Viroqua, Wis., said 
he is "concerned" that the proposal doesn't 
incorporate the so-called “primary instru- 
ment concept,” which would require tele- 
phone companies to supply at least one 
phone to all single-line customers. 

CBS Inc., American Broadcasting Co. and 
RCA Corp.'s National Broadcasting Co. unit 
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all declined immediate comment on provi- 
sions of the bill, noting that it required care- 
ful study. Several industry sources said that 
some of the bill’s provisions were fuzzy and 
would require much clarification during the 
coming hearing process. 

In a statement, the Washington-based Na- 
tional Cable Television Association, a trade 
group, applauded the proposed deregulation 
of the cable-TV industry. “However,” the 
statement added, “to assure that what would 
be dismantled on the federal level wouldn't 
be reassembled on the state level, some con- 
gressional guidance may be necessary.” The 
association said the bill's common carrier 
provisions appear to open the door for the 
world’s largest and most profitable monop- 
oly, the telephone company, to expand into 
virtually all areas of communications in- 
cluding cable TV.” This section of the bill, 
the association said, “must be carefully 
scrutinized,” 

One television industry source said that in 
contrast with dire predictions among broad- 
casters when the rewrite was initially pro- 
posed, “there's nothing in the bill that turns 
broadcasting upside down, or threatens to 
put people out of business.” 

But Howard Turetsky, senior analyst at 
Arnhold & S. Bleichroeder Inc., said some of 
the bill’s proposals seem a little radical.” He 
added: “In the real world, it’s going to be a 
long time in coming. There are a lot of 
vested interests pulling in different direc- 
tions that will prevent the passage of this 
rewrite at least for several years. Everyone 
admits some changes should be made, but 
broadcasters want to protect their position 
and are afraid of any change. Once Pandora’s 
box opens up, they figure, anything can 
happen.” 

BROADCAST REGULATION: PLAN MAKES WAVES 
(By Les Brown) 

The phrase “public interest, convenience 
and necessity” was conspicuously absent 
from the plan put forth last week by the 
House Communications Subcommittee to re- 
vise the 1934 Communications Act. Almost 
from the beginning of electronic communica- 
tions, that phrase from the original act has 
served as the keystone of broadcast regula- 
tion, the criterion for station performance 
and the basis for accountability. 

Every broadcast station received its license 
as a public trustee with the understanding 
that, because the airwaves belonged to the 
people, it had the obligation to serve the 
public interest, convenience and necessity. 

Under the new legislative plan—which 
itself is subject to revision after a serles of 
hearings later this year—there would be no 
acocuntability for broadcast licensees and 
no tacit obligation to provide news, public 
affairs, cultural, religious, informational or 
children’s programs. 

Moreover, with the proposed abandon- 
ment also of the so-called fairness doctrine, 
there would be no requirement either for 
broadcasters to examine controversial issues 
or to present the various contrasting views 
when they did deal in such Issues. 

These omissions were chiefly what pro- 
voked the Rev. Dr. Everett C. Parker, director 
of the Office of Communication of the United 
Church of Christ, to characterize the pro- 
posal as “a bigger giveaway of the public 
rights and property than Teapot Dome.” Mr. 
Parker is one of the leading activists for 
citizens’ rights in radio and television. 

Representative Lionel Van Deerlin, the 
California Democrat who is chairman of the 
subcommittee and the principal author of 
the bill, explained in a telephone interview 
the deliberate omission of the public interest 
provision. 
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“We thought the phrase never really meant 
anything to the users of the airwaves and 
to those who regulate the industry,” Mr. Van 
Deerlin said. “A lot of games have been 
played with it, and there have been a lot of 
empty promises made to serve the public 
interest. But stations automatically received 
license renewals no matter what they 
promised and no matter what the quality of 
their product.” 

A NEW PHRASE 


The phrase Mr. Van Deerlin would sub- 
stitute for “public interest” is “market 
forces.” 

“The theory behind the plan,” he said, is 
best summarized in Lincoln's statement, 
“That government governs best which gov- 
erns least.” “We believe the marketplace is a 
wiser determinant of program tastes than 
seven commissioners in Washington.” 

Under the subcommittee’s proposals the 
Federal Communications Commission would 
be stripped of much of its regulatory power, 
reduced to a body of five and renamed the 
Communications Regulatory Commission. 

The registration is designed, Mr. Van Deer- 
lin indicated, to create open competition be- 
tween the existing system and the emerging 
technologies of cable television, pay televi- 
sion, satellite broadcasting and fiber optics. 
He suggested that present F.C.C. regulations 
were retarding their growth. 

The public interest would be served, under 
the new plan, he said, “because the new 
commission will not be holding back the 
dawn.” 

He continued: “We're going to make sure 
the marketplace is larger and that broad- 
casters will have to meet greater tests than 
before. Those who are doing a good job 
should have nothing to worry about. But 
even if a lot of nonquality stations succeed 
against the competition, they will be paying 
money under our plan for their use of the 
airwaves. And that money will provide the 
funding for a quality system—public broad- 
casting.” 

The aspect of the plan that promises to 
be most controversial with the commercial 
broadcasting industry is the imposition of a 
“spectrum use” fee, determined by the power 
of the station and the size of its market, 

Leading New York stations such as WABC-— 
TV, WCBS-TV and WNBC-TV might be re- 
quired to pay as much as $5 million a year, 
Mr. Van Deerlin said. 

The funds raised from those who use the 
airwaves would go toward the support of 
public television, the new regulatory com- 
mission, minority ownership of stations and 
development of rural telecommunications, 


$200 MILLION A YEAR 


Mr, Van Deerlin said that initially the 
fund might provide more than $200 million 
@ year for public broadcasting—an amount 
equal to the proposed Federal appropriation 
for 1981—but that eventually it should cover 
the full expense for the system. 

The bill, meanwhile, would ban the sup- 
port of specific programs on public televi- 
sion by private corporations. “Ideally,” Mr. 
Van Deerlin said, “there should be no cor- 
porate participation in public broadcasting.” 

Commercial stations that now object to 
paying a spectrum-use fee are likely to find, 
the Representative suggested, that it will 
come to no more than what they currently 
pay lawyers to represent them before the 
F.C.C. 

“The elimination of Federal regulation is 
going to be tough on the communications 
bar,” Mr. Van Deerlin remarked. 

To Dr. Parker's charge that the bill is a 
“giveaway” of public rights, Mr. Van Deerlin 
replied: “You can't call it a giveaway when 
we're imposing a fee for the license."@ 
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BASIC QUESTIONS FOR JUDGING 
THE OVERRIDING NEED FOR CRE- 
ATION OF A DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 2, 1978, I submitted testimony to my 
colleagues on the Subcommittee on Leg- 
islation and National Security of the 
Government Operations Committee per- 
taining to H.R. 13343, a bill to establish 
a Department of Education. This bill is 
scheduled for its second day of markup 
on August 8. Unfortunately, the primary 
election in Michigan occurs on that day 
and, therefore, I will be unable to attend 
the markup session. Consequently, I want 
to share with my colleagues in the sub- 
committee and the House a supplemen- 
tary statement of my views on H.R. 13343 
which incorporates a series of questions 
which need to be addressed during con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Most of the discussion and debate in 
the preceding markup session and, I an- 
ticipate, in the August 8 markup session, 
will have focused on component pieces of 
H.R. 13343, including: Strengthening of 
the Office of Civil Rights; inclusion of 
child nutrition programs; transferring 
Native American education programs 
from the BIA to the new Department; 
and the like. Very little of the discussion 
thus far has dealt with the basic ques- 
tion—Why create a Department of Ed- 
ucation? This larger question breaks 
down into at least 11 subquestions. I 
would hope that proponents of creating 
a new Department will take the time to 
attempt to answer these questions for 
myself and other members of the sub- 
committee and committee. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN CONYERS 
ON H.R. 13343 


I want to direct your attention to title 
I—findings and purposes—of H.R, 13343. 
Section 101, the statement of findings, is 
a collection of mainly truisms about the 
importance and status of education in 
the Nation today. Perhaps it is asking 
too much of the bill’s preamble, but the 
statement of findings in no way leads to 
the conclusion, in section 102, that the 
establishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion is necessary and “in the public in- 
terest.” 

Perhaps the most important factual 
statement in the findings section of the 
bill is: 

(3) the responsibiilty for education has 
been and must remain primarily with State, 
local, and tribal governments; public and 
nonpublic institutions, communities and 
families; 


Although I cannot say with any convic- 
tion that the creation of a Department 
of Education will be harmful in any im- 
portant ways to education at State and 
local levels, I cannot say with any as- 
surance that it will have any tangible 
benefits in the short or long run. 
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Both the statement of findings and 
purpose of H.R. 13343 assert that educa- 
tional issues are not receiving proper at- 
tention at the Federal level because of 
the current structure of the executive 
branch, that is, the lack of a Cabinet- 
level Department of Education. Even 
though this premise is fundamental to 
the proposal to create a Department of 
Education, we have not heard any cred- 
ible testimony from proponents of the 
Department as to the ways in which edu- 
cation issues have been given inadequate 
attention by either or both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. The strongest case has 
been made although not strongly enough, 
for the need to strengthen the Federal 
commitment to insuring equal educa- 
tional opportunities for every individual. 
Specifically, this means strengthening 
the authority, operational integrity, and 
independence from political and bureau- 
cratic interference of the Office of Civil 
Rights. 

The second purpose of creating the 
Department stated in the bill is to “en- 
able the Federal Government to coordi- 
nate its education activities more effec- 
tively.” Here again, none of the testi- 
mony and documents supplied to the 
subcommittee has demonstrated the 
overriding necessity for establishing the 
Department to improve coordination of 
Federal education activities. Every major 
activity in federally financed domestic 
programs, especially in the human serv- 
ices areas, needs much more coordina- 
tion at the Federal level and between the 
Federal, State and local] levels. The diffi- 
culty of planning and executing an urban 
policy is a good case in point. With an 
estimated 130 education programs spread 
over some 37 departments, coordination 
problems in the education arena are at 
least equally problematic. The creation 
of a new Cabinet-level department real- 
istically offers little hope for relief of 
the coordination problems endemic to 
pluralistic government. 


None of the other purposes of H.R. 
13343 necessarily require the establish- 
ment of a Cabinet-level Department of 
Education. Stated another way, the case 
has not been made that these purposes 
cannot be accomplished within the exist- 
ing structure of the executive branch 
under current legislation, or with addi- 
tional legislation and appropriations. 
Just a simple listing of the purposes of 
a new department makes this clear: 

Promoting the quality of education; 

Strengthening relationships among schools, 
parents, communities, the workplace, and 
other institutions 

Promoting effective partnerships among 
Federal, State, local and tribal governments, 
the private sector, public and nonpublic in- 
stitutions, community organizations, and 
families to improve the utility and quality 
of education 

Providing leadership in support of research 
relating to human development and learning 
systems; collecting, analyzing and dissemi- 
nating information on the progress and con- 
dition of American education 


And the list goes on in section 102. The 
list includes improvements in the design, 
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management, evaluation, and technical 
assistance aspects of education programs 
and activities. This list of improvements 
needed in the design, development, and 
implementation of education policies and 
programs at all levels of government 
suggests that the House’s Education and 
Labor Committee should initiate an in- 
depth review of the needs to improve the 
quality of education and its delivery 
mechanisms at Federal, State, and local 
levels, including existing Federal legisla- 
tion, before Congress moves any further 
to examine legislative proposals to create 
a Department of Education. Clearly more 
attention is needed for education issues 
at the Federal level but the primary ve- 
hicle for focusing that kind of attention 
should be the congressional oversight and 
legislative process, and not the creation 
of a new Department. 

In its consideration of H.R. 13343, the 
members of the subcommittee have to 
ask a series of questions the answers to 
which constitute a reasonably clear— 
and overriding—argument for, or 
against, creation of a Department of 
Education. I have attempted to frame 
such a series of questions which cover 
the logic and substantive arguments for 
or against the creation of a Department. 
Unfortunately, the answers to such a se- 
ries of questions have to be extracted 
from the aggregation of testimony from 
various special interest groups, much of 
which has little to do with the broader 
issues and purposes involved in the pro- 
posal to create a Department. After stat- 
ing each question, I have indicated my 
view of the most appropriate and fair 
answer based on the information avail- 
able to the subcommittee at this time. I 
would respectfully ask each member of 
the subcommittee to ask themselves the 
same set of questions and then to assess 
the overall conclusion with respect to 
their vote on H.R. 13343. 


The questions and answers follow: 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE CREATION OF 


A CABINET-LEVEL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION 


(1) Does the Federal government have edu- 
cational goals and policies that require cre- 
ation of a Department of Education for their 
implementation? 

Case has not been made. 

(2) Should the Federal government have 
uniform and cohesive educational goals and 
policies? 

Perhaps. Requires congressional debate. 

(3) Should a Department of Education 
be created to provide the vehicle and im- 
petus for development of Federal educational 
goals and policies? 

No. 

(4) What are the real gains in Federal 
policy and planning in education that would 
flow from creation of a new Department? 

Unknown. Case has not been made. 

(5) Will a Department of Education in- 
crease coordination between educational pro- 
grams in various Federal departments? 

Possibly. Unknown. Case has not been 
made. 

(6) Will a separate Department of Educa- 
tion assure larger appropriations for educa- 
tion? 

No. 

(7) Can a President and Congress com- 
mitted to increased appropriations for edu- 
cation do so without a separate Department? 
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Yes. 

(8) Can there be a unified direction of fed- 
erally financed education programs if these 
programs are not under a single committee’s 
jurisdiction in the House and the Senate? 

No or unlikely. 

(9) Will a separate Department of Educa- 
tion mean more Federal regulation, more 
Federal control and an expanded Federal 
role in education? 

Possibly. Unknown. 

(10) Will a separate Department of Educa- 
tion mean less paperwork and bureaucratic 
red tape at Federal, state and local levels? 

Possibly. Unknown, but unlikely. 

(11) Will the cost of creating a new De- 
partment be high in the short- or long-run? 

Unknown.@ 


NO AID CUTS TO UNDERMINE 
ISRAEL DEFENSE 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


© Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
my colleagues to join me today in op- 
posing any amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Appropriations Act which 
would stipulate an across-the-board 
funding cut which would adversely af- 
fect the aid intended for Israel more 
than any other nation. Beyond the fact 
that such cuts would severely under- 
mine the United States role in interna- 
tional financial institutions and our 
ability to deal effectively with our ad- 
versaries around the world, these cuts 
could drastically undermine the security 
of one of our closest friends and allies, 
Israel. 

In light of the Senate’s recent decision 
to approve the arms package to the 
Middle East, which has already done 
much to disrupt the military balance in 
the Mideast and to threaten Israel’s se- 
curity, Congress should not even con- 
sider any additional cut in aid to Israel, 
no matter what form consideration of 
such a cut takes. Efforts to reconvene 
the Mideast peace talks which have most 
recently been jeopardized by Egypt’s in- 
transigence, would also be disrupted by 
changing aid levels at this time. Given 


. these developments, it is imperative that 


Congress be responsive to Israel’s urgent 
economic and defense needs by oppos- 
ing any reduction in aid. 

Yesterday, an amendment to the In- 
ternational Security Assistance Act of 
1978 was adopted without opposition 
that expresses the sense of the Congress 
that the United States should be re- 
sponsive to Israeli defense requirements 
and should sell Israel additional ad- 
vanced aircraft in order to maintain 
Israel’s defense capability which is es- 
sential to peace. The intent of this 
amendment is clear—the security of 
Israel is of the utmost concern and im- 
portance to the United States. Adoption 
of any amendment today which would 
reduce U.S. aid to Israel would not only 
be in direct contradiction to what is 
necessary for peace in the Mideast, but 
it would also be contrary to the explicit 
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intent of this amendment adopted 
unanimously just yesterday. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose any 
amendments to the Foreign Assistance 
Act which would adversely affect the 
balance in the Mideast, which would be 
detrimental to continued U.S. efforts to 
bring about a lasting peace in the Mid- 
east, and which would undermine the se- 
curity of Israel.e@ 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY? 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. STEIGER. Mr. Speaker, late last 
year I joined several of my colleagues on 
the Ways and Means Committee in pro- 
posing amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act which would have maintained 
the solvency of the program for the next 
75 years. Our proposal did not involve a 
substantial tax increase for workers or 
employers; it did not violate the in- 
tegrity of the social security trust fund 
by using nonexistent general revenues 
to bail out the program. 

Our proposal was rejected. Instead, 
Congress adopted a financing scheme 
which is now declared to be unsatisfac- 
tory by the original proponents. If the 
problem were not so serious, I would be 
amused by my colleagues who voted for 
an unworkable program and are now 
seeking to place as much distance as 
possible between themselves and their 
creation. 

An effort will again be made this week 
to tinker with social security. I hope this 
effort is rejected, because the latest “‘so- 
lution” is no better than the monster 
enacted last December. The situation 
can still be salvaged by adopting our 
proposal. It will not be offered this week, 
but it is still available for consideration. 
I would even be willing to retitle it the 
“Democrat’s Relief Act” to make it more 
palatable to my colleagues on the ma- 
jority side who treated our proposal as a 
partisan issue. 

I insert in the Recorp two articles 
yalch discuss the social security prob- 
em. 

[From the Mercer Bulletin, June 1978.] 

SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 

The Social Security Amendments of 1977 
made important revisions in the Social Se- 
curity program. These amendments are gen- 
erally considered to be the most significant 
social security legislation possibly since 1950. 

Under the old law, future generations of 
workers would have received progressively 
higher levels of retirement benefits, relative 
to their preretirement earnings, than today's 
generation receive. The amendments revised 
the method of determining benefits so this 
would no longer be true. These changes re- 
duced the future cost of the program. 

The amendments provided for extraordi- 
nary increases in the maximum amount of 
earnings used for computing benefits and 
assessing taxes during the period 1979-81. 
This change increased the income of the 
Social Security funds more than it increased 
the benefit payments. The amendments in- 
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creased the tax rates themselves as well as 
the earnings which are taxable. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IS STILL UNDERFINANCED 


But, even after all these changes, the Social 
Security program is still significantly under- 
financed, To pay for the benefits which have 
been promised, taxes paid by the employee 
and the eniployer must continue increasing 
beyond the ultimate level of 7.65 percent in 
1990. The tax rate must increase to approxi- 
mately 8 percent by the year 2000 and 12 
percent by the year 2025. 

These future tax rates are based on the 
“intermediate” assumptions utilized by the 
Trustees of the Social Security program. Ac- 
tual future tax rates will be different from 
these estimates but, from this perspective 
(1978), it seems more likely that they will be 
higher than the estimates. 

The Social Security program, however, is 
only one component of the myriad of em- 
ployee benefit systems which have grown up 
over the years in an attempt to satisfy the 
needs generated by filness, disability, old 
age, or death. There are numerous other em- 
ployee benefit and income maintenance pro- 
grams: worker's compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, private retirement plans, 
group life and medical insurance plans, sick- 
ness benefit plans, etc. All of these employee 
benefit systems should be scrutinized and 
redesigned to the extent necessary to elimi- 
nate any gaps and duplications in satisfying 
these human needs, and to ensure that each 
public and private benefit dollar is being 
allocated wisely. 


PROBLEM MUST BE CHANGED 


After all these changes have been effected, 
however, it appears that the problem will 
still be unresolved because it may well be 
impossible to satisfy all these human “needs” 
as they are now defined. The growing cost of 
these systems, public and private, may ulti- 
mately develop into an unsustainable bur- 
den. If this is true, the only conclusion 1s 
that some way must be found to reverse the 
present trend. 

In seeking ways to change the dimensions 
of the problem the nation’s concept of work, 
education, leisure, and retirement should be 
reviewed carefully. It appears likely that this 
concept could be revised and that it might 
be presumed that an individual will engage 
in gainful employment, suitable to physical 
and mental condition, until an age well be- 
yond age 60 or 65, perhaps even for the rest 
of his life. For this trend to occur, however, 
significant changes will be required in exist- 
ing social and economic arrangements. 

The nation must take appropriate action 
to provide an environment in which the cap- 
abilities of each individual can be utilized 
effectively, an environment which fosters 
meaningful activity, not empty idleness. 
Both the incentive and the opportunity 
should exist to enable every individual to 
work and produce throughout his lifetime 
in a series of endeavors compatible with his 
changing physical and mental abilities. 
Governmental policies should be directed to- 
ward these goals and not toward the removal 
from the active work force of able-bodied 
persons who must then be supported by the 
remaining active workers. 

Jobs must be structured so they are more 
meaningful and satisfying to the individual. 
Significant advances will be required in our 
ability to match persons with jobs. Attitudes 
must change to make this new concept pos- 
sible. 

These changes must begin to take place 
during the next 10 years, and they must be 
well underway by the turn of the century 
when the children of the post-World War II 
baby boom begin to reach their forties and 
fifties. Bringing about these changes will be 
a slow process which will require the co- 
operation of many institutions, not just 
Social Security. 
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FIRST STEPS IN THE PROCESS OF CHANGE 


The first step in this process of change 
was the recent action by Congress prohibit- 
ing an employer from imposing mandatory 
retirement at an age lower than age 70 (with 
certain exceptions), This action was another 
step in the direction of eliminating job dis- 
crimination. Coincidental as it was, it never- 
theless fits in well with the eventual need 
for a more complete utilization of the na- 
tion’s human resources. 

The Social Security program effectively 
states the retirement policy of the nation 
and since the program itself fosters a policy 
of relatively early retirement, Social Security 
should be revised. The mere existence of the 
Social Security program in its present form 
sets a standard, and thus creates an expecta- 
tion which then fosters a presumption of 
entitlement, for retirement in a person's 
early to mid-sixties, regardless of health and 
ability to continue as a productive and useful 
member of society. The Social Security pro- 
gram thus creates some of the needs it pur- 
portedly exists to serve. 

CHANGE IS POSSIBLE 

To some observers, major changes in the 
Social Security program are out of the ques- 
tion because of the size and scope of the pro- 
gram and because it is so firmly established. 
On the other hand, 53 percent of the present 
population consists of those born after World 
War II, persons who are now under age 33. 
These young persons will begin reaching 
their sixties just 28 years from now in the 
year 2006. A general framework should be 
constructed regarding the retirement of this 
generation—the type and level of benefits 
to be provided, the source of benefits, the 
approximate age at which benefits will com- 
mence, etc. In making these choices the na- 
tion must not be influenced unduly by deci- 
sions made in the past by and for different 
generations of people living under different 
circumstances. 

With particular regard to the Social Secu- 
rity program, the rationale as well as the 
cost—now and in the future—must be ac- 
knowledged and explained clearly to the 
public so that the program can be revised or 
even reaffirmed. 

It will not be easy for the nation to move 
in the direction of full utilization of its 
human resources and thus bring under con- 
trol the rising cost of supporting the inac- 
tive population. The alternative, however, 
will be even more difficult: unemployment 
and underemployment, an increasing pool of 
idle “disabled persons” and "aged persons”, 
and a total cost to society which will become 
increasingly difficult to meet; one that could 
become unbearable. 

The time to design the solutions and to 
begin implementing them is not the future, 
it is now. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—THE CHOICE 
(By James Bryant Quinn) 


With tax revolt on every tongue, the next 
target may be social security. Pronosals to 
roll back social-security taxes have been 
stalled temporarily, but will surely revive 
next January when the top emplovees levy 
goes up by an additional $333 a year. 

In truth, the drive for lower taxes is a 
will-o’-the-wisp. The escalating demands 
being made on social security, combined with 
an aging population, imply that payroll taxes 
will actually have to rise even further. Con- 
gress May call on income taxes for some of 
the funding, but that’s like taking money 
from your right-hand pocket rather than 
your left. Unless you’re prepared to shrink 
the social-security program, higher costs— 
and higher contributions—are in the cards. 
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It’s not generally realized how much so- 
cial security benefits have jumped in recent 
years. The annual payment to new retirees 
with low wages is up 75 per cent since 1972, 
as against a 56 per cent increase in the cost 
of living. For new retirees at the top of the 
social security scale, the increase is 107 per 
cent (when the amount of income on which 
you pay social-security taxes goes up, the 
benefit rises disproportionately). In addition, 
there are now cost-of-living increases for 
everyone on the rolls. It is hypocritical to 
welcome these benefits and then join a tax 
revolt. 

MORE BENEFITS WANTED 

That's only the start of the agenda. Among 
the many petitioners waiting in the wings 
are housewives, who want social-security 
benefits in their own right even if they 
haven't paid into the system, and people 65 
and over who haven't retired (thelr demands 
for payment almost made it through Con- 
gress last year). A growing number of people 
think that social security, planned only as a 
supplemental source of income, ought to 
provide every American with a decent living 
in his old age. Excellent social and moral 
arguments can be made for all these goals. 
But they’re not compatible with lower taxes. 

In a sense, social security is being cooked 
by a longstanding myth—namely, that our 
own, personal payroll taxes are somehow set 
apart to finance our own social-security 
benefits. That bit of nonsense has been per- 
petrated by politicians in order to make us 
tolerant of rising taxes. (It also serves a fun- 
damental principle of public finance—that 
taxes should neither be seen nor felt, only 
paid.) But now that social-security contribu- 
tions are starting to hurt, that myth has 
become a burden. 

Many taxpayers mistakenly think that, at 
today’s high tax levels, they must be putting 
more into social security than they'll ever 
get out. Hence, they press for higher and 
higher benefits. 


LOAVES AND FISHES 


The fact is that if people could take out 
social security only what they put in, they 
would generally be poor indeed. If you, for 
example, had paid the maximum into social 
security since its inception in 1935, if that 
payment had been matched by an employer 
and if interest had been paid on the accumu- 
lation, the most that could possibly be in 
your social-security account is $31,500, ac- 
cording to the Social Security Administra- 
tion. That money would last no more than 
4 years for a couple retiring this June at 
65. After that, it’s the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. “Your” money is gone, but re- 
tirement checks come in anyway—paid 
through the taxes of other citizens. By this 
accounting, others would also have to pay 
your supplementary benefits—medicare, dis- 
ability and survivors insurance. Social se- 
curity, in other words, provides far more 
than a return of your own contributions, 

Not even the soaring level of payroll taxes 
now in prospect changes this situation. To- 
day's workers will simply be entitled to much 
higher future benefits, still largely financed 
through the taxes of others. (Those few peo- 
ple who never retire, make small demands 
on medicare and die in their early 70s with- 
out a surviving dependent spouse may not 
get out of social security what they put in, 
but that’s life. The system stood ready to 
make payments, had the occasion arisen.) 

The general drift in all the industrialized 
countries has been toward more and better 
social insurance. The more we have, the 
more guarantees we want that our standard 
of living won't drop. The choice, for Ameri- 
can voters, is pretty clear-cut: we either cut 
back on current and proposed social-security 
benefits or quit squawking about rising 
taxes.@ 
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GRASSROOTS DIPLOMACY 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 
Meldrim Thomson of New Hampshire 
addressed the Kiwanis Club in Taipeh, 
Taiwan, on December 7, 1977. His speech 
was entitled: “Grassroots Diplomacy” 
and it was very timely. In his speech he 
discussed America’s retreat from great- 
ness around the world since World War 
II. He describes how American diplo- 
macy has been mismanaged and mis- 
directed since the postwar decades with 
appeasement as its hallmark. Since an- 
other traumatic retreat has just been 
concluded in the case of the Panama 
Canal treaties, and as it appears that 
another retreat in the form of abandon- 
ment of our loyal ally, the Republic of 
China is just on the horizon, I commend 
this speech to the attention on my col- 
leagues. The speech follows: 
Grassroots DIPLOMACY 
(By Governor Meldrim Thomson, Jr.) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, what 
& great pleasure it is for me to return for 
the third time to the Republic of China on 
the province of Taiwan. I feel that I have 
come again to my second home. 

Today I wish to bring to you, and through 
you to the people of your great Republic 
a message of hope and cheer from the grass- 
roots of America, 

In giving you this message please bear 
in mind that under our American Federal 
Constitution foreign policy can only be made 
by our President and confirmed, as to treat- 
ies, by our United States Senate, and as to 
appropriations and other related legislation, 
by the Congress. 

Therefore, although I have the honor to 
serve as Governor of the sovereign State of 
New Hampshire, one of fifty such States 
sharing in the bifurcated sovereignty of our 
federal system, I can not and do not speak 
for our Federal Government. 

But I can and do speak as a citizen courier 
bringing you a grassroots message from the 
heartland of America. 

That message as supported by a multi- 
plicity of polls is briefly this: 

The great majority of American citizens 
respect, admire and support the Republic 
of China in its eternal struggle for freedom 
over communism! 

Be not misled by those cowardly politi- 
cians who for far too many years have mis- 
guided the United States into the ways of 
compromise and appeasement that ulti- 
mately and always lead to defeat for those 
who practice such evil arts. 

In America, fortunately, the practition- 
ers of appeasement can be removed from 
their seats of political power. I am one of 
thousands of citizens striving for just that 
goal. 

We can and shall remove from the high 
places of authority the Neville Chamber- 
lains of America. 

It is just such false prophets and pusil- 
lanimous statesmen who have misdirected 
American diplomacy and foreign policy of 
the past quarter century. 

It was they who hammered out the con- 
ferees and treaties following World War II 
that made it possible for Communist Rus- 
sia to march to hegimony over the tortured, 
bleeding bodies of countless former freedom 
loving nations of Europe. 
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It was they who needlessly sacrificed the 
lives of almost 60 thousand American sol- 
diers in Korea by denying our armed forces 
the all-out right to win. 

It was they who capitulated and for the 
first time in American history accepted a 
troubled accommodation with the enemy— 
in this case with Communist China. 

I can hear today on the winds of the 
ghastly past, the heroic sentiments of those 
courageous leaders of America who forged 
the lingering greatness that is still ours. 

Patrick Henry in the Virginia House of 
Burgess crying to his fellow revolutionaries, 
“I know not what course others may take, 
but as for me, give me liberty or death”. 

And from our own New Hampshire Revo- 
lutionary General John Stark, I catch the 
immortal message, “Death is not the worst 
of lots; live free or die”. 

The winds rustle the sails of time and I 
hear the defiant taunt of John Paul Jones, 
“I have just begun to fight". 

From George Washington, so like your own 
great Sun Yat-sen, comes out of the past 
his fiscal admonition, “cherish public credit 
....Do not place upon posterity the burdens 
which we ourselves ought to bear”. 

It was they who repeated the mistakes of 
Korea at Vietnam and thus callously wasted 
on the grissly machine of war the lives of 
another 55 thousand Americans. 

It was they who under the hypocritical and 
false leadership of Henry Kissinger fashioned 
the Paris peace which confirmed our surren- 
der to North Vietnam, the puppet of Com- 
munist China, 

I tell you, friends, the past quarter of a 
century has seen America write the blackest 
chapter in her history as we surrendered, 
conference after conference, that which our 
soldiers won in battle. 

And the indisputable results of that chap- 
ter have witnessed America’s shift from a 
once proud champion of freedom nations to 
the gradual decline from the position of the 
world’s greatest power to one cravenly seeking 
accommodation with Communism on main- 
land China, over the Panama Canal, and with 
Red Cuba—to mention only a few of our dip- 
lomatic derelictions. 

And from that other American hero, sọ 
similar in many ways to your own great 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, I recall the 
prophetic warning, so applicable to these 
times, if destruction be our lot, we our- 
selves must be its author and finisher. As 
freemen we must live through all time, or 
die by suicide”. 

These American heroes of yesterday were 
never privy to appeasement. In their success- 
ful quest for human freedom they accepted 
the risks, the arduous labors and sacrifices 
of all who test with destiny to achieve the 
sacred fulfillment of freedom. 

For decades we have with you climbed to- 
gether the hills of achievement. We have sus- 
tained, comforted and supported one another 
in the joint search for peace in a world of 
freemen. 

We were two of the five great powers that 
in 1945 built the United Nations as an instru- 
ment for effectuating peace. 

American taxpayers gladly gave you mil- 
lions in foreign aid to help in your recovery 
after the long years of war and you wisely 
used that money to lay the foundations of 
your present day prosperity. Later you were 
to be the only nation to voluntarily relin- 
quish American foreign aid. 

In 1955 we signed a mutual defense treaty 
pledging ourselves “to resist armed attack 
and communist subversive activities directed 
from without against” our respective terri- 
torial integrity and political stability. 

In that vital treaty our two nations also 
recognized “that an armed attack in the 
west Pacific area directed against the terri- 
tories of either of the parties would be 
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dangerous to its own peace and safety” and 
we pledged to meet the common danger in 
accordance with each of our own constitu- 
tional processes. 

Now, where once there was wholehearted 
cooperation, there has arisen on your part 
concern about the future of our happy and 
successful mutual endeavors. 

I can assure you that millions of grassroot 
Americans share in that concern. We are 
convinced that the deceitful ways of Com- 
munism, as practiced in Red China, can be 
no substitute for the true and honorable 
friendship we have enjoyed for so many 
years with the Republic of China. 

In the beginning of our present political 
extravaganza with Red China, grassroots 
America was puzzled and confused about the 
course Nixon and Kissinger were taking on 
the mainland. 

We had watched with admiration the dig- 
nity and forbearance shown by you in sever- 
ing your ties with the United States. 

That should have been our warning had 
we been led at that time by statesmen of the 
caliber of our founding fathers. 

Instead, we have shamefully participated 
in that organization born of high hope in 
man’s eternal search for peace only to sink 
to the level of, at best a house of screaming 
idiocy and at worst an incubator spawning 
worldwide Communism. 

Grassroots America has on the other hand 
watched with pride your great progress in 
industry, agriculture and social reform. 

We held our breath as you launched your 
great ten projects and now applaud your suc- 
cess as you near completion of this visionary 
undertaking. 

We must confess a bit of envy of the great 
economic strides you have made since the 
recession of the energy embargo. Our very 
low unemployment in New Hampshire of 3 
percent, one of the lowest in the Nation, is 
twice that of yours. 

And I am sure that it would be difficult 
to find in all the world another nation that 


could match your economic growth of 11 per- 
cent in 1976. 


But what we of grassroots America ad- 
mire most about you in the Republic of 
China is your great abhorrence of Com- 
munism and love of freedom. 

Here, unfortunately, you have the advan- 
tage of us. 

You know from first hand bitter experi- 
ence that there.can never be normalization 
with Communism anymore than you can 
homogenize oil and water. 

You know that where Communism is con- 
cerned accommodation is but the moment 
of preparation for the ultimate stab in the 
back. 

If we in America had learned that les- 
son through bitter personal experience as 
you did we would not now allow the bu- 
reaucrats of Foggy Bottom in Washington 
to lead us down the perilous path marked by 
the proposed Panama Canal treaties with 
Communist-leaning Panama, recognition of 
Red Cuba, and possible recognition of Red 
China. 

The silly talk of our compromise-with- 
Communism politicians is but the twittering 
of the uninformed. 

There is no way that America can recog- 
nize Red China and preserve our mutual de- 
fense treaty with you! 

There is no way, in fact, by which America 
can be for freedom, or even remain free, and 
yet recognize, support and trade in blood 
money with a Communist nation. 

You are at war with international Com- 
munism and so too should we be. 

The answer for today's Sino-American 
problem of a divided China must be for 
America to admit the folly of the Shanghai 
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resolution and to withdraw at once all ac- 
commodation with Red China. 

Let us admit we made a mistake. We 
should get off the mainland at once and 
never return until the Republic of China has 
restored prosperity and human freedom to 
that vast area. 

Let us in America take a valuable page 
from your experience and pledge ourselves 
to openly and aggressively join in the eternal 
fight against the tyranny and slavery of 
Communism wherever it exists. 

My friends, with the new vision that a new 
breed of leaders can give to America, let us 
work in good faith for that day when the 
Rising Sun of the Republic of China and 
the morning stars of America will shine 
in perfect harmony on a world at peace be- 
cause of its firm foundations in freedom. 

Friends, as New Hampshire’s General 
Stark so truly said, “Live free or die”. 


A LETTER ON MILITARY SPENDING 


HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, Neil Dick, a resident of Bronx, 
N.Y., recently wrote me. The following 
is an excerpt from his letter: 

Here is a speech which was never made 
in Congress: it is an imaginary speech which 
I would have given had I been a colleague of 
yours; I am sure you could have given it, 
too. 

I rise in strong opposition to this defense 
budget. It is as bloated and wasteful as 
ever, although I am relieved there is no 
more B-1 bomber. But I cannot call this ex- 
travagant monstrosity the best way to de- 
fend the country. Some of my liberal friends 
will cast their vote in favor of it, saying 
that it would look ridiculous, for example, 
to be for defending Israel but not the United 
States. But, Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote 
against defense budgets again, and again, 
and again, until our priorities are totally 
turned around. A few of my colleagues have 
made an extremely courageous record of 
never having voted for one penny for de- 
fense. I intend to vote exactly like that if nec- 
essary. 

Now I am not saying the country should 
not be defended. But that is indeed what is 
happening in reality. We seem defenseless to 
do anything to give work to millions of people 
who have suffered chronic employment, As 
my distinguished colleague from Maryland 
says, we have put only white America back 
to work. I will not stand still while we have 
40, 50% or more unemployment among teen- 
agers in our poverty areas, of minority 
groups, especially Black and Hispanic. We 
will never have a really secure country, if 
we do not take real steps to do something 
about it. What good does this do if we have 
“only” 6% unemployment on a “macro- 
economic” basis? We also have terrible, 
spreading decay in many of our cities. 

There are so many who say we cannot 
afford to rebuild our cities, since there is no 
Place in the budget for such an effort. But 
there is a place for more bombs, more mis- 
siles, more nuclear power to blow up the 
world many times over. I say, for shame. 
Spending more on better and better ways 
to kill is “fiscally responsible." Spending 
more on housing or health or education 
is supposedly “wasteful.” I call this an 
utter hyprocrisy. I call it a travesty and a 
fraud on the American people. I say that we 
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can have a secure country from without as 
well as from within, without busting the 
budget. 

I am tired of hearing what a great country 
we are, but we should let our cities rot be- 
cause we are tired of big government, I am 
fed up with big military government. If we 
don’t come up with a prudent change of 
priorities which will enable us to improve 
the quality of life in our cities particularly, 
it will be like a loss of the very basis of the 
essense of what this county is supposed to 
stand for. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


REDTAPE AFFECTS SALES OF U.S. 
AIRCRAFT IN COMPETITION WITH 
FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, an article by Alton K. Marsh 
carried in the July 31, 1978, issue of 
Aviation Week and Space Technology 
describes some of the redtape delays we 
are creatng for U.S. aircraft manu- 
facturers attempting to sell aircraft 
competitively with foreign manufac- 
turers. The article is worthy of a wider 
audience here in Washington, and I wish 
to call it to the attention of our colleagues 
in both the House and Senate. 
The article follows: 


RIGHTs PoLticy CONFUSION HALTS AIR 
AMBULANCE SALE 


(By Alton K. Marsh) 


WasHincTton.—Confusion over President 
Jimmy Carter’s human rights policy is re- 
vealed in the sale of a Swearingen Merlin 4A 
air ambulance to the Argentine army 
(AW&ST July 24, p. 9). 

Efforts to get clarification from the Dept. 
of State Bureau of Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs revealed that there is no 
set policy. An official suggested manufacturers 
with questions about such sales should call 
the bureau. 

The $1.6-million sale of the Merlin 4A air 
ambulance to the Argentine army is being 
delayed, despite a recent sale of a similarly 
equipped aircraft to the Argentine Ministry 
of Public Health. There is no equipment on 
the aircraft that is listed on the State Dept. 
munitions list of equipment prohibited from 
export to unfriendly nations. 

The State Dept. had intended to send a 
letter signed by Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations Douglas J. Ben- 
net, Jr., to Sen. Lloyd Bentsen (D.-Tex.) 
July 21 announcing denial of the sale. The 
letter was stopped when it was learned the 
office of Julius L. Katz, assistant secretary 
for economic and business affairs, had not re- 
viewed the matter. Bentsen wrote a letter to 
the State Dept. about the Swearingen sale. 

When asked for a list of aircraft delayed 
for human rights reviews, an official of the 
bureau of human rights said such a list is 
“proprietary information.” When asked for 
a@ list of countries where the human rights 
issue is considered a problem, the official said 
no list exists, adding that existence of such & 
list would constitute a policy. 

The official said attempts are under way 
to develop an “early warning sytem” for 
manufacturers, but none now exists. 

“If industry has a deal going with a coun- 
try, let us know and we'll discuss it,” the 
official said. 
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He did reveal that more than 200 export 
license applications for aircraft, construction 
equipment and trucks are pending for Ar- 
gentina, where human rights violations are 
considered to be severe. 

While export licenses are granted by the 
Dept. of Commerce, it is the staff of Patricia 
M. Derian, assistant secretary of State ior 
human rights and humanitarian affairs, that 
must conduct human rights reviews. 

“Commerce sends an application over 
when they are nervous about it,” a State 
Dept. official said. He is one of several offi- 
cials in the State Dept. who disagree with the 
early decision to deny an export license for 
the Merlin 4A air ambulance. 

“Mostly Commerce is right. We like to know 
what is going on. But the Commerce licens- 
ing procedure is burdensome. Their internal 
referral requires 30 days to decide whether to 
send it to State,” the State Dept. official said, 
adding that it is “illusory” for the Carter 
Administration to think the denial of an 
air ambulance contract can influence human 
rights policies in Argentina. 

If the export license is denied, the Argen- 
tine army is expected to consider the Mitsu- 
bishi MU-2 turboprop or the Dassault-Bre- 
guet Falcon business jet. 

Delays in handling paperwork in the State 
Dept. were admitted by the bureau of human 
rights official. There is a State Dept. rule to 
respond in 90 days. 

William R. Edgar, vice president of the 
General Aviation Manufacturers Assn., said 
delays in the Dept. of Commerce stem from 
a “mammoth” self-protection operation. 

“If they would define what countries have 
human rights problems, and what it will re- 
quire to sell aircraft to those countries, we 
would establish the mechanism and attempt 
to comply. Our frustration revolves around 
the fact that we don’t know the ground 
rules,” Edgar said. 

Edgar added that three-to-five month de- 
lays result from the review process. “This 
places the whole contractual sales procedure 
in jeopardy. We cannot guarantee any po- 
tential buyer we will be able to deliver on 
such and such a date.” 

His concern was echoed by an official in 
the Dept. of State, who said: 

“At the advent of the human rights pol- 
icy, no one understood the ground rules. 
Consequently, difficult decisions are passed 
to higher levels. It takes a long time to get 
people to agree to what goes down on a piece 
of paper the secretary of State will see.” 

The State Dept. has told the Dept. of Com- 
merce that it wants all general aviation air- 
craft deliveries to military or law enforce- 
ment agencies in countries other than Japan, 
the U.S., Australia and members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to come 
under State Dept. review. 

Last week the State Dept. Bureau of Public 
Affairs released a short statement on “U.S. 
Arms Transfer Policy in Latin America,” 
which is intended for government use and is 
“not intended as a comprehensive U.S. policy 
statement.” 

Under the heading, “U.S. Policy,” the docu- 
ment repeats these statements from Presi- 
dent Carter’s May, 1977, arms transfer pol- 
icy: 

Arms transfers are used to promote the se- 
curity of the U.S. and its allies, but the bur- 
den of persuasion is on those favoring the 
sale. 

The U.S. will not be the first supplier to in- 
troduce advanced weapons systems into a 
region that creates a new or significantly 
higher combat capability. 

The State Dept. monitors travels of US. 
arms sales promoters. 

The U.S. will assess the economic impact 
of arms transfers, particularly on recipients 
of American economic aid. 
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U.S. will consider the human rights situa- 
tion. 

U.S. will consider regional agreements 
among purchasers to limit arms acquisitions. 

It is emphasized that sales agreements pro- 
hibit third party transfers without U.S. ap- 
proval.@ 


LIVING WITH HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, August 3, 
I introduced H.R. 13733. My bill would 
require the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to set standards for 
and regulate automated blood pressure 
machines. I include a detailed explana- 
tion of my bill in the RECORD. 

Issue—"23 million people in the United 
States suffer from a serious disease, a disease 
only half of them know they have and only 
8 percent have treated".—U.S. News and 
World Report, “Living with High Blood Pres- 
sure” Dr. Frank Finnerty. Oct, 1974 (pp. 55- 
57). 


Since Dr. Finnerty spoke those words 
about hypertension in 1974 there has 
been a serious effort to alleviate the 
problems caused by, and the detection of, 
hypertension. Local hospitals have had 
free clinics where people can have their 
blood pressure taker. Scientific studies 
and educational articles have been pub- 
lished warning people of the dangers of 
high blood pressure and the need to have 
a checkup. These efforts have been help- 
ful and brought the problem out into 
the open but unfortunately the clinics 
often have reached only a limited cross 
section of the population—older people, 
unemployed and in general people with 
much leisure time. 

Oftentimes the persons who are most 
likely to have hypertension—executives, 
blacks, and poor people, either do not 
have the time or are too far from a clinic 
or hospital to take advantage of these 
clinics. Most people do not worry about 
hypertension either, for it is a disease 
with no visible symptoms. Why worry 
about a disease you cannot see or feel? 

Why? Because it can kill you! 

A recent way of combating this prob- 
lem has been a turn to automation. 
Automated blood pressure machines can 
now be found in shopping centers and 
grocery and drug stores across the coun- 
try. Many people who would not other- 
wise have had their blood pressure 
checked are now being given a quick, 
cheap automated blood pressure read- 
ing. 

But are these machines as accurate 
and reliable as their manufacturers 
claim. or are they simply another way 
of “ripping off” the unassuming 
citizen? 

What are the advantages and what 
are the dangers to the use of these 
machines? 

ADVANTAGES 

The proliferation of these machines 

into the immediate living and working 
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quarters of rħore Americans clearly 
makes detection and checkups easier for 
the average working person. Automated 
blood pressure machines can alleviate 
the time, expense and “hassle” of con- 
tinually running to the doctors office or 
hospital clinics for a simple reading. 
Automated machines are capable of 
giving anywhere from 309 to 400 read- 
ings per day. This can be done, accord- 
ing to Dr. Baker of the New York De- 
partment of Health’s Bureau of Disease 
Control, “quicker and more accurately 
than many clinics or doctors could pos- 
sibly do.” 

Dr. Baker emphasizes that only under 
certain cir-umstances and certain con- 
ditions will any automated machine be 
desired over a doctors visit for there are 
dangers inherent in the use of these 
machines. 

First. Each brand of machine and 
every individual machine should be 
tested under “field conditions” before 
future production and distribution is 
permitted. 

Second. Once in the field each ma- 
chine must be properly maintained and 
periodically checked for faulty readings. 
The current policy of fixing the machines 
when they break down is inadequate 
for there can be a substantial gap in be- 
tween when a machine is reported brok- 
en and when it is really broken. 

Third. It should be clear to the user 
that the chart of average blood pres- 
sure given at the time of the reading is 
just that—an average. It does not take 
into account the users age, weight, cur- 
rent mood or a variety of conditions 
that could temporarily affect blood 
pressure. 

Fourth. The user should also be re- 
ferred to his/her own physician for a 
diagnosis of the reading, especially if it 
has been some time since the patient 
visited a physician—if this is their first 
time such a visit is imperative. 

PRESENT STATUS 


Dr. Frank Finnerty of the Washington 
Hypertension Clinic has ran extensive 
tests on one brand of automated blood 
pressure machines, the “‘filac blood pres- 
sure system.” He says the machine is “re- 
markably accurate, and that if all the 
other automated blood pressure ma- 
chines were as accurate and sturdy as 
this one, I would see no problem with 
their use.” 

Dr. Finnerty goes on to say that to 
generalize from the tests he did on this 
particular unit would be wrong. “These 
machines can be as different as night 
and day, they should all be tested by 
independent agencies.” 

It is clear that as the use of these 
ma-hines continues to increase, the need 
for some sort of regulation, whether 
voluntary or statutory, will become even 
more necessary. 

As of July 24, 1978, there are no State 
or Federal laws to regulate this booming 
business. Vita State Medical Services, in 
Tierra Verde, Fla., the biggest maker of 
coin operated machines predict that they 
will sell over $11 million of these ma- 
chines this year and the future looks 
even brighter for these companies. 
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Dr. Donald Ware of the National High 
Blood Pressure Center in Bethesda, Md., 
is heading up a group of representatives 
from the American Medical Association, 
the FDA and the National Health Insti- 
tute who are in the process of drawing 
up voluntary regulations for the use of 
automated blood pressure machines. 

Dr. Ware hopes that these regulations 
will be voluntarily adopted by all manu- 
facturers and eventually when man- 
power becomes available to be adopted 
and enforced by the FDA. Voluntary 
standards, while a good concept, are very 
often hard to implement. Many manu- 
facturers, unfortunately, are not known 
for their altruistic operating standards 
and obtaining their compliance with vol- 
untary regulations and restrictions has 
proven difficult in the past. 

High blood pressure is a serious prob- 
lem, one that needs constant treatment 
and early detection. If automation will 
help us conquer it then we welcome it. 
But we must make certain that we are 
not looking to automation for “automa- 
tions sake” without looking beyond the 
tinsel and seeing the drawbacks and 
dangers that auomation also present. 
Without regulations, our automation, a 
hope for the future, will become auto- 
mation, a problem for the future. 

More and more automation has be- 
come a part of our life. Automation to 
cure sickness and pain is quickly becom- 
ing as much to 20th century society as is 
McDonalds. But just as McDonalds is not 
the answer to “world food hunger,” auto- 
mated blood pressure machines alone are 
not the only answer to high blood pres- 
sure. Without regulation of these ma- 
chines and education of its users all the 
benefits of our technological advances 
will be lost. This is something we can- 
not let happen. 

APPENDIX A 
AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION POSITION ON 
Corn-OPERATED BP MACHINES 

There are two major problems in the use 
of coin-operated blood pressure machines: 

1. No evaluations of these devices under 
field conditions have been completed. The 
reliability and durability of coin-operated 
machines are in doubt. 

2. Providing a blood pressure reading to a 
person without counseling about its mean- 
ing and a pre-arranged referral system is of 
little value and may, in some instances, be 
undesirable. 

People need information about their 
health in order to maintain their well being. 
Such information ought to be available in a 
way that is both convenient and not unduly 
expensive. Although information of this kind 
may be provided through some future mech- 
anism, the currently available coin-operated 
BP machines do not constitute such a 
mechanism. 

APPENDIX B 
CONSUMER-ADMINISTFRED BLOOD PRESSURE 
MEASUREMENT 
Position Statement of the National High 
Blood Pressure Coordinating Committee 
BACKGROUND 

An increasing number and variety of blood 
pressure measurement devices have become 
available to consumers in recent years. Both 
manual and automated devices for home use 
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are sold in pharmacies, medical supply 
stores and retail department stores, and 
have been reported to be selling quickly. In 
addition, at least two manufacturers of auto- 
mated, coin operated equipment are actively 
marketing these devices for use in banks, 
shopping centers and other public places, 

It is necessary to distinguish between 
home blood pressure measurement by a pa- 
tient under medical supervision and con- 
sumer determination of blood pressure using 
unsupervised coin-operated or manual de- 
vices. When suitable training and review are 
provided to the patient, home blood pres- 
sure measurement can be most helpful in on- 
going management of hypertension. How- 
ever, not all patients are suited to home 
blood pressure measurement. The decision 
about which patients will benefit should be 
made by a health professional, preferably 
the physician. In any case, it is important 
that the patient or consumer understand the 
reading and the proper action to be taken, 
as well as be aesured cf accuracy and reliabil- 
ity of the equipment. 

POTENTIAL BENEFITS 


The availability of devices permitting self- 
measurement of blood pressure by patients 
and consumers, outside the usual health 
care setting, can contribute in a number 
of ways to improved control of this major 
public health problem: 

1. Promotion and accessibility of such 
devices can reinforce the importance of 
blood pressure to health and its measure- 
ment as a part of regular health care. 

2. For some patients on antihypertensive 
therapy, readily available blood pressure 
measurement can help motivate or reinforce 
maintenance of the regimen. 

3. Home blood pressure measurement can 
encourage the involvement of the patient 
and his or her family in therapy. 

4, Multiple measurements outside the doc- 
tor’s office can assist in treatment decisions 
for borderline or labile hypertensive patients 
and can aid the physician in evaluating ef- 
ficacy of prescribed drugs or other therapy 
for definite hypertension. 

AREAS OF CONCERN 


The potential benefits of patient and con- 
sumer-administered blood pressure measure- 
ments must be balanced against a number 
of concerns relating to inadequate training 
in measurement technique, inaccurate 
equipment, and inadequate information 
about the meaning of blood pressure 
readings. 

1. Proper training in measurement tech- 
nique and equipment maintenance is essen- 
tial for anyone measuring blood pressure. 

2. Both manual and automatic equipment 
must be properly maintained and accuracy 
and reliability assured periodically. 

3. The availability and presence of blood 
pressure devices in supermarkets, drugstores, 
airports and other public places may encour- 
age patients and consumers to become overly 
conscious of their blood pressure, misinter- 
preting or over-reacting to single readings. 

4. Blood pressure readings must be inter- 
preted by a qualified medical professional. 
Self-diagnosis is hazardous. The detection of 
an elevated blood pressure on a single, or 
eyen on several occasions, does not establish 
a diagnosis of hypertension. Self adjustment 
of medication on the basis of such readings, 
without medical supervision, may also be a 
real danger. 

5. A blood pressure reading, without access 
to an explanation of the significance, ac- 
curacy and limitations of the reading, is a 
questionable service. No self-administered 
device is a substitute for evaluation by a 
physician. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

With proper safeguards, it is possible for 
the benefits of widespread availability of 
blood pressure measurements to be achieved 
while the hazards of misinterpretation and 
misuse are minimized. The High Blood Pres- 
sure Coordinating Committee recommends 
that: 

1. Proper training in measurement tech- 
nique and in equipment maintenance should 
be provided for those measuring blood pres- 
sure at home by the health care provider 
recommending home measurement. Evalu- 
ation of accuracy of measurement and equip- 
ment should be repeated regularly and fre- 
quently. For those measuring blood pressure 
without medical supervision, training must 
be provided through the manufacturer or 
retailer using literature or, preferably, refer- 
ral to a qualified source. 

2. Standards for performance, use, labelling 
and maintenance of blood pressure measure- 
ment devices should be developed by the 
the Food and Drug Administration under the 
authority of PL 94-295, the Medical Devices 
Amendments of 1976. 

3. Adequate information about the mean- 
ing of blood pressure readings should be 
provided to persons using any self-admin- 
istered device. An adequate supply of in- 
formational material should be kept on hand 
where automated coin-operated devices are 
in use and incorporated into packaging of 
consumer-purchased devices. Such informa- 
tion should clearly indicate the appropriate 
course of action and qualified sources of 
requisite care.@ 


DR. PETER BOURNE 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control, I have had 
many occasions over the past 2 years to 
work with Dr. Peter Bourne. We have 
been together for hours and sometimes 
days at a time, particularly in factfind- 
ing missions and hearings here and 
abroad. While we have not always 
agreed on all policies affecting drug 
abuse, I can state without qualification 
that Dr. Bourne is a man with a high 
level of leadership ability and profes- 
sional skills and one whose devotion to 
a national drug policy has been unsur- 
passed. I am indeed sorry that events 
have deprived all of us of his devotion to 
excellence and his superlative leadership 
on the White House drug abuse policy- 
making staff 

Dr. Bourne has testified before our 
committee on numerous occasions in the 
past 18 months. At no time did I de- 
tect any softness on his part toward 
drug law enforcement or on the question 
of appropriate measures to prevent and 
treat substance abuse. Even in areas 
where we did not see eye to eye on pol- 
icy, his positions were well considered, 
thoughtfully presented, and carefully or- 
ganized. The Nation will certainly miss 
the contributions of this exceptional in- 
dividual, and I wish to take this means 
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of extending to him my best wishes for 
the success of his future activities, what- 
ever they might be, and to state that 
whatever his personal difficulties that 
led to his resignation, his substantial 
contributions in the White House will 
be favorably remembered.® 


CONGRESSMAN JAMES SCHEUER 
ARGUES THAT AIRPORT AND AIR- 
CRAFT NOISE REDUCTION IS A 
CRITICAL PRIORITY AND THAT 
FINANCIAL INCENTIVES ARE A 
VITAL COMPONENT OF NOISE RE- 
DUCTION 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have been furnished a copy 
of a letter which our colleague, the 
Honorable JAMES SCHEUVER, sent to the 
Rules Committee concerning H.R. 8729, 
the Airport and Aircraft Noise Reduction 
Act, anc H.R. 11986, the Ways and Means 
bill which is proposed as title III of H.R. 
8729. 

Mr. ScHever has done such a master- 
ful job in discussing the points raised 
about some portions of this proposed leg- 
islation that we thought it should be 
brought to the attention of all Members. 

The material follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1978. 
Hon. JAMES J. DELANEY, 
Rayburn House Office Butlding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: It is my understanding that the 
Rules Committee may vote tomorrow on the 
rule for the companion bills H.R, 8729, the 
Airport and Aircraft Nolse Reduction Act, 
and H.R. 11986, the Noisy Aircraft Revenue 
and Credit Act. In any case, a vote will take 
place in the Rules Committee on this issue 
within the next week or so, I strongly urge 
your support of the passage of an open rule 
for H.R. 8729 and a modified closed rule with 
only the Pepper amendment for H.R. 11986. 

In the past few weeks a great deal of oppo- 
sition has surfaced against this bill. Argu- 
ments have been made that this bill is a 
ripoff of the taxpayer, a windfall for the air- 
lines which are all showing record profits, 
and a thoroughly bad precedent to set. This 
crescendo of opposition climaxed at the Rules 
Committee hearing last week. 

The substance of the arguments of the op- 
ponents of this bill was completely misleaa- 
ing. Rather than rehearsing all of the argu- 
ments again in this letter, I have prepared a 
detailed “flow chart” of all of the arguments 
raised during the Rules Committee hearing 
and in various dear colleague letters which 
have circulated over the past month. This 
document summarizes all of the negative 
arguments against this bill in the left hand 
column and then provides answers for every 
argument in the right hand column. 

There is no new information here. I have 
simply taken the liberty of organizing all of 
the arguments pro and con in this simple 
format. It is readily obvious that, on sub- 
stance alone, the proponents of this bill carry 
the day easily. 

It is important to indicate the particular 
“constituency” reason why I write this letter. 
My district includes John F. Kennedy Inter- 
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national Airport which everyone agrees has 
one of the three worst noise problems in the 
entire United States, along with L.A. Interna- 
tional Airport and O'Hare International Alr- 
port in Chicago. I pushed very strongly for 
the new federal noise regulations and I also 
pushed very strongly for some sort of financ- 
ing mechanism to help the airlines by provid- 
ing a small portion of the cost of complying 
with these retroactive noise regulations 
placed on hundreds of millions of dollars of 
existing equipment. 

I might point out that there are not, to my 
knowledge, any Congressmen representing 
airport communities opposing this bill. Noise 
reduction is a critical priority for our dis- 
tricts and financing assistance has always 
been a vital component of noise reduction. In 
fact, in the very announcement of the so- 
called retrofit rule in 1976 by then Secretary 
of Transportation William Coleman, the fed- 
eral responsibility to formulate, adopt, and 
implement some financing assistance mecha- 
nism was explicity recognized. 

I'd appreciate the opportunity to discuss 
this bill with you in greater detail, or I'd be 
happy to haye my Administrative Assistant, 
David L. Cohen, sit down with an appropri- 
ate member of your staff. I'll be calling you 
later to chat about this bill. 

With every warm best wish, 

Yours, 
James H. SCHEUER, 
Member of Congress. 


ASSERTION 


Simply reduce the current 8 percent air- 
line ticket taxes by 2 percent. Let the air- 
lines claim whatever they want by fare in- 
creases. 

ANSWER 


After careful study, the Public Works & 
Transportation and Ways and Means Com- 
mittees came to the conclusion that in view 
of the rate regulation imposed by the CAB 
on domestic carriers and by the CAB and all 
foreign countries on international carriers, 
there can be no assurance that airlines would 
receive the funds necessary to carry out the 
noise reduction objectives of, the bill, and the 
Committees wanted assurance that this noise 
reduction program would be completed and 
completed on time. 


ASSERTION 
The noise bill is a Treasury raid. 


ANSWER 


This is not a Treasury raid! The financing 
proposal permits the airlines to pass through 
to their customers a portion of the cost of 
replacing the condemned capacity in the 
same way that all industries do when re- 
quired to make expenditures for environ- 
mental expenditures. 

It is indeed the Treasury which benefits. 
All funds collected by the carriers which ex- 
ceed their entitlements remain forever in the 
Treasury. 

ASSERTION 


The Noise Bill is a rip-off... Why treat 
the airline industry different from other in- 
dustries? 

ANSWER 


Public utilities required to spend money 
for environmental requirements are monop- 
olies and the public utility commission very 
promptly adjusts their charges upward in 
order to cover the expense. The commissions 
in many cases actually assessed against cus- 
tomers an “environmental surcharge.” The 
airlines are not monopolies and yet their rates 
are regulated—domestic carriers by the CAB 
and international carriers by the CAB and 
the countries into which they fly. There 
could be no assurance that the airlines could 
adjust their prices to pay the expenses of 
noise reduction, The Committee wanted to 
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be sure that the objectives of this legisla- 
tion were achieved on time. Therefore, a so- 
lution was developed to allow a pass-through 
of the cost to the airline user. 

ASSERTION 


The bill sets a bad precedent. 
ANSWER 


If the Government again takes action simi- 
lar to the noise rule against an industry 
situated similarly to the airlines, a course 
of action like the noise financing legislation 
should be followed. 

1. The government condemned almost two- 
thirds of the entire air transport fleet. 

2. The government had specifically ap- 
proved the airplanes before the airlines 
bought them. 

3. Because of all-pervasive rate regulation, 
particularly in international service, the sir- 
lines would find it difficult to recover their 
additional costs from their customers as 
other industries affected by environmental 
rules can do. 

4. No other transport mode has been re- 
quired to rid itself of existing equipment. In 
the case of automobiles, buses, trucks and 
locomotives, the new rules apply only to 
equipment bought after the effective date 
of the rules, General Motors would never suc- 
ceed in using this precedent. No rule has 
ever been retroactive for automobiles. 


5. The capital requirements resulting from 
the large scale condemnation of existing air- 
planes are so vast that, without the equity 
funds provided by the legislation, the con- 
demned capacity could not be replaced in 
the time allowed. 


ASSERTION 


It is impractical since it allocates funds 
without regard to the number of noisy air- 
craft that must be replaced or modified. 


ANSWER 


The bill is not impractical. The tax receipts 
are collected by the airlines and are turned 
over to the government. In order to secure 
& return of them, the airline must convince 
the government that it has made payments 
for retrofitting, re-engining or replacing his 
noncomplying aircraft. If, during the life 
of the program, the carrier collects more than 
its needs, the excess goes to the trust fund. 
If the carrier collects too little, it must make 
up the difference itself. While each airline 
does not necessarily get the same percentage 
of their costs, each will benefit substantially. 
No airline now objects to this disparity of 
treatment. 

ASSERTION 


The bill would cover purchases prior to 
enactment. 
ANSWER 


Due to the federal mandate which retro- 
actively condemned existing aircraft, the 
bill was written to cover retrofit, re-engin- 
ing and replacement undertaken after Jan- 
uary 24, 1977, the effective date of the noise 
regulation. Thus, replacements ordered prior 
to the enactment of the bill but after the 
effective date of the noise regulation will be 
eligible for payments. It was necessary to 
establish this date in order to encourage 
carriers to get started replacing the noisy 
airplanes at the earliest possible time. The 
many replacements made by the airlines in 
anticipation of the regulation prior to Jan- 
uary 1977 will not be covered by the noise 
bill. The retroactive element affecting this 
whole problem is the fact that the Govern- 
ment saw fit to impose the noise regulation 
retroactively so that two-thirds of the air 
transport fleet previously approved by the 
Government was condemned. 


ASSERTION 


It provides an investment credit for money 
that is given by the government. 
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ANSWER 
As was pointed out by Mr. Gephardt be- 
fore the Rules Committee, this is not so. The 
airlines receive the tax credit which is re- 
garded as income to the airline and is taxed 
as such. The remainder which is invested 
in a quiet airplane receives the investment 
tax credit as does the amount furnished di- 
rectly by the airlines. When the airlines 
draw down from the noise fund monies from 
which they have collected from their cus- 
tomers, they must report these monies as 
fully taxable income. The money at that 
point would be treated as any other income 
they would receive for investments from 
the sale of tickets. 
ASSERTION 


Airlines would be replacing these pieces 
of equipment regardless of EPA require- 
ments. 

ANSWER 

The statement that these transports have 
just about served out their economic life 
is questionable. The Government in all of 
its studies concluded that regulatory action 
on the part of the Government was neces- 
sary in order to make certain that, after a 
given date, these noisy airplanes would not 
be used. If they were shortly to become 
obsolete and retired, there would have been 
no justification for a retroactive noise rule 
as was promulgated by the FAA on Janu- 
ary 24, 1977. 

ASSERTION 

Engines are only good six years and would 

be obsolete by the 1985 compliance deadline. 


ANSWER 


The statement that engines are good for 
only six years is simply not true. The life of 
an air transport engine which is overhauled 
periodically in accordance with federal regu- 
lations is virtually endless. It becomes obso- 
lete only when the aircraft it powers becomes 
obsolete. 

ASSERTION 

The financing program should not be made 
available to assist in the purchase of foreign- 
made airplanes or engines. 

ANSWER 

Such a rule would be very destructive of 
the interest of the U.S. It would invite retali- 
ation by foreign countries since the U.S. has, 
in the past, built about 90 percent of the 
world’s fleet equipment and hopes to con- 
tinue to do so. It would be unwise to intro- 
duce a Buy American principle in this legis- 
lation. 

ASSERTION 
Why is foreign airline equipment included? 
ANSWER 

Foreign aircraft are made eligible because 
the U.S. proposes unilaterally to subject them 
to the same noise rules that are applicable to 
U.S. aircraft. Also, if American carriers were 
required to impose an excise tax on their 
customers and the foreign carriers were not, 
passengers and shippers would use foreign- 
flag carriers. There was no solution to this 
problem other than to treat foreign aircraft 
and foreign air carriers the same as Ameri- 
cans, 

ASSERTION 
The Treasury is unclear in its position. 
ANSWER 

As Chairman Anderson stated before the 
Rules Committee “The Treasury Department 
fully supports Ways & Means H.R. 11986, 
Title III.” 

ASSERTION 
It is a subsidy to aircraft manufacturers. 
ANSWER 

The bill is not a subsidy for anyone. The 

bill sets up an effective machinery by which 
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airlines can pass environmental costs on to 
their customers. All business and industry 
required by the government to make expendi- 
tures for environmental objectives must 
make up these costs and the government 
knows it when the requirements are imposed. 
It has determined that the environmental 
improvement is worth the cost. 

When the noise rule, which condemned a 
substantial part of the entire air transport 
fieet, was passed, it was recognized that air- 
lines would have trouble recovering the cost 
since airline prices are regulated. In domestic 
operations, they are regulated by the U.S. 
Government and in international operations, 
they are subject to regulation by every gov- 
ernment into which the airline fles. There 
was no way that the airlines could be sure of 
securing compensation for the costs the gov- 
ernment has imposed upon them from their 
customers or anyone else. 

ASSERTION 


The airlines pay no interest on govern- 
ment monies taken from the Fund. 


ANSWER 


No government monies are involved. In 
the interest of noise reduction, we are trying 
to provide a measure of assistance to the 
airlines in replacing condemned planes. If 
these funds carried a 10 percent interest 
charge, the airlines would not effectively be 
helped. 

It is also contrary to the concepts on 
which the bill is based. The committees de- 
cided that the financing program would be 
based on excise taxes on airline customers 
similar to price increases which support en- 
vironmental costs in other industries. 

ASSERTION 


There is no justification for giving the 
owners or operators of aircraft financial as- 
sistance or tax credit for replacing their 
equipment which will be totally depreci- 
ated and probably out of use by January 1, 
1985. 

ANSWER 


Government studies made prior to the 
issuance of the regulation demonstrated 
that many of the 707s and DC 8s and most of 
the two and three engine airplanes would 
remain in service after January 1, 1985. It 
is for this reason that they decided to adopt 
a regulation which would condemn them on 
that date. If these studies had not demon- 
strated this fact, there would have been no 
justification for passing the noise regula- 
tion at all. Thus, a collection of tax from 
the passenger to meet this mandate was 
proposed, Hardly a subsidy. 

ASSERTION 


There have been only three domestic air- 
craft types that have been certified since 
1969. That is the 747, the L1011 and DC 10 
and everyone of them meet FAR 36. They 
will not require any modification; types that 
have been manufactured since January 1974 
have been made to meet FAR 36, etc. 

ANSWER 


While these are the only new airframe 
types, the original 747 engines were not in 
compliance with Federal noise regulations. 

ASSERTION 

Two airlines have no needs whatsoever . . . 

Northwest and Delta. 
ANSWER 

Northwest and Delta do have needs. A por- 
tion of their capacity was condemned as in 
the case of other airlines and the records will 
show that Northwest was the first to propose 
& noise surcharge. 

If any airline’s needs are small, it will re- 
ceive correspondingly smaller tax credits with 
the balance of their tax collections being re- 
tained by the Trust Fund. 
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ASSERTION 


Airlines are placing large aircraft orders 
without a noise bill. 


ANSWER 


Airlines have indeed been making orders 
for new airplanes. They must do so if they 
expect to be able to replace the capacity 
which must be phased out of their systems 
by January 1, 1985. Fleets of aircraft cannot 
be bought off the shelf. Much time is taken 
in their design, construction, testing, de- 
livery, training, maintenance and the like. 
In addition, the replacement of the con- 
demned airplanes only brings them up to the 
point where they are now in terms of ca- 
pacity. They must acquire additional ca- 
pacity for the growth they anticipate be- 
tween now and 1985. The objective here is 
noise reduction. If any airline were to reach 
January 1, 1985 without having completed 
replacement, pressure on its system to con- 
tinue the noisy airplanes would be great and 
our efforts at noise reduction would be 
frustrated. 

ASSERTION 

Regulatory Reform should be considered 

before noise legislation. 
ANSWER 

Action on these bills should not be de- 
ferred. Under heavy pressure from airport 
neighbors all over the country, the govern- 
ment has been trying for many years to work 
out a well-defined and effective noise reduc- 
tion program. The Public Works and Trans- 
portation and the Ways and Means Commit- 
tees have developed such a program and it 
must move forward as rapidly as possible. 
Deregulation of airlines is important and 
must go forward a'so, but there is no doubt 
that airport neighbors would say that the 
noise bills take priority over deregulation. 

ASSERTION 


The banks will be the major benefactor of 

the legislation. 
ANSWER 

The reference here is to transport airplanes 
on lease from banks and other lending in- 
stitutions, Only the air carrier can get a tax 
credit—the operator of the airplane. If a 
carrier can do so, it will return the leased 
airplane to the bank, but if it needs the air- 
plane, it must retrofit the aircraft itself. The 
banks get nothing from this. 

ASSERTION 

Dr. Kahn testified before the Senate that 
he saw no reason why the air carriers could 
not handle this in the normal course of their 
business. 

ANSWER 

Dr. Kahn did testify to that effect before 
the Senate Committee but also recognized 
that he might well be wrong. He said that 
the Congress should determine whether the 
airlines needed help here or not and ex- 
pressed his preference for the bills before the 
Rules Committee over any other proposals. 

ASSERTION 


The lessor airline would not return the 
leased airplane to the banks without retro- 
fitting it because the lease required it to be 
“air worthy” when returned. 

ANSWER 

This is not so—“air worthy” is a term of 
art and means that the airplane is safe to 
fly. It would be safe to fly even though too 
noisy. 

ASSERTION 

There is no monitoring device for the 
Noise Fund. 

ANSWER 

The release of these funds would be se- 
verely monitored before an airline can re- 
ceive a tax credit. It must demonstrate to 
the Transportation Department that it is 
entitled to it under the terms of the bill and 
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the Transportation Department must cer- 
tify this to the Treasury. An effort was made 
in the Ways and Means Committee to im- 
pose a GAO audit on top of this. The proposal 
was soundly defeated since it is the GAO's 
normal responsibility to audit the expendi- 
tures of all Government agencies. 
ASSERTION 
It is inflationary. 
ANSWER 


The bill is not inflationary! . . . the 2 per- 
cent noise charge is accompanied by a re- 
duction in the existing 8 percent ticket tax 
to 6 percent so that the fare to the public 
for domestic air transportation is not af- 
fected. This was possible because the Trust 
Fund was developing a huge surplus. 


ASSERTION 

Since the airlines are now prospering, no 
special financing method is needed. 

ANSWER 

The airlines are doing well this year and 
did well in 1976 and 1977, but their record 
of earnings is made to look particularly good 
because of their poor earnings in previous 
years. For the past five years, airline profits 
have been 4.3 percent on invested capital. 
U.S. industry as a whole made 9.7 percent, 
more than double the airline return. For the 
same period, U.S. industry has had a profit 
margin of 4.5 percent while the airlines 
have had 2. The airlines must compete with 
U.S. industry as a whole for capital funds 
which, according to current reports, are 
becoming scarcer and scarcer. It is possible 
that if Title III were not passed the airlines 
would, over some period of time, finance the 
replacement of the condemned capacity but 
the Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee was not prepared to gamble on this. 
They wanted to get the noisy airplanes out 
of the fleet in the time allowed.@ 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Captive Nations Week rally, held in 
Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China, was 
highlighted by a series of proclamations 
and messages, one of which was ad- 
dressed to U.S. Senators and Congress- 
men. This message reflects the spiritual 
support of freedom extended by the 
Captive Nations Week in the Republic of 
China. I am pleased to insert it into the 
Recorp at this time: 

MESSAGE TO U.S. SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN 
FROM THE 1978 CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
EVENING RALLY OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

Taipei, Saturday, July 22, 1978. 

Honorable SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Advancing “Promote Human Rights! 

Liberate Enslaved Peoples!" as our theme, 

we the more than 50,000 representatives of 

the Republic of China’s various circles and 
our freedom-fighter guests from the world’s 
five regions have assembled in Taipei on 
this 22nd day of July for a “Strive in Unity” 

Rally to mark the 1978 Captive Nations 

Week and resolved to respectfully call your 

attention to the following points: 

1. The United States must squarely face 
the cruel fact that more than one billion 
people are kept enslaved by the Communists 
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behind the Iron Curtain, and that unless 
these people are restored to freedom, the 
freedom and human rights of those who are 
now free cannot be definitely assured. The 
U.S. therefore must discard any double 
standard as she advances the human rights 
campaign and strives with strength to sup- 
port the captive peoples’ fight for freedom 
and human rights. 

2. Our request to the U.S. Government is 
earnest that it review its Asian policy, 
understand that attempts to pit Peiping— 
a potential enemy of the U.S.—against Mos- 
cow will play America into that regime’s 
hand and spur Russian steps that may 
heighten tension to a point of no return 
where open U.S.USSR hostilities are 
unavoidable, 

3. We also would like the U.S. to see that 
she and the Chinese Communist regime has 
absolutely nothing that can be termed as 
“common interest,” that America must guard 
against Peiping’s trade offers in exchange of 
advanced know-how and military facilities, 
and that nothing whatsoever should be 
done to harm America’s national security 
or her interest in Asia. 

4. We furthermore request all Americans 
to see that if the U.S. and the Republic of 
China stick together, both will benefit; if 
they are separated, both will suffer. We 
therefore sincerely hope that the U.S. will 
abide by her treaty obligations and defense 
commitments for the ROC so as to safeguard 
the common security of the entire Asian- 
Pacific region. 

5. The Chinese Communist regime appears 
to be bending its knees for favors from 
the U.S. but this is part of that regime's 
united front scheme to tear America apart 
from the ROC. We therefore earnestly hope 
that the U.S. Government will, instead of 
moving towards “normalization of relations” 
with the Chinese Communists, strive harder 
with the ROC for the checking of the Mos- 
cow-Peiping expansionist race in the Asian- 
Pacific region so as to protect America’s 
long-range interest in this region as well 
as the peace and security of free Asian- 
Pacific countries. 

We the rally participants ardently request 
that all of you distinguished Senators and 
Representatives together urge your Govern- 
ment to give full play to righteous spirit 
and moral courage so that the objective of 
the “Captive Nations Week” Movement can 
be fully attained. We pray that America 
will, with renewed dedication, contribute 
importantly through efforts to create a hu- 
man society of freedom—free from enslave- 
ment and encroachment. 

Respectfully yours, 

1978 CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK “STRIVE IN 
UNITY” EVENING RALLY OF THE REPUB- 
LIC oF CHINA.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, Mr. 
Speaker, I was not present for certain 
votes on August 3 and 4 and as a result 
did not vote on rolicall votes No. 645 
throuch No. 649. If I had been present 
I would have voted in the following 
manner: 
Rollcall vote No. 645—“Aye.” 


Rolicall vote No. 646—“Aye.” 
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Rolicall vote No. 647—“Aye.” 
Rolicall vote No. 648—‘Aye.” 
Rollcall vote No. 649—‘‘Yes.”®@ 


WHEN THE GRASS SMOKING IS IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE, A DIFFERENT 
AROMA ARISES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

[From the New York Times, July 27, 1978] 


ADMINISTRATION BUNGLED BOURNE CASE BY 
Too MucH DILLYDALLYING 
(By Mary McGrory) 

WaSsHINGTON.—From overdraft to overdose, 
the Carter Administration personnel prob- 
lem remains the same: delayed reaction. 

Jimmy Carter kept Bert Lance around for 
three months, at least six weeks beyond any 
rational hope of survival. With Dr. Peter G. 
Bourne, his drug adviser, the time between 
revelation and resignation was only 40 hours, 
but it was also too long. 

From the moment a front-page story ap- 
peared in a midnight edition of the Wash- 
ington Post on Tuesday, July 18, recounting 
how Bourne had penned a prescription for a 
fictitious Sarah Brown for a sedative so pow- 
erful it sets off alarm bells in drugstores, the 
jig was up. 

Everyone, except those whose job is to de- 
cide how things look to the country, knew it. 
Jody Powell had heard the story in Bonn, six 
days before, and did nothing. Bourne, under- 
standably, 36 hours later, thought he could 
beat the rap. 

On Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock he 
was ready with a statement and a game pian, 
based on a strategy of his own devising. He 
would go on leave with pay. Why he, the cen- 
tral figure in what appeared to be the first 
drug bust in White House history, should be 
deciding his own course is not clear. 

The President took only a passive part in 
the crisis. He never saw his dear friend, 
Bourne. Through a third party, Bourne sub- 
mitted his strategy to Carter; through a third 
party, the President okayed it. 

Powell was too busy with “urgent business” 
until 6 p.m, Wednesday to review Bourne's 
portfolio. A turbulent briefing on the situa- 
tion took place two hours later. 

The next day's papers had further expla- 
nations from Bourne. He appeared on the 
morning news shows, avowing his innocense 
and his intention to stay on. At noon he gave 
an interview, declaring that he had saved the 
President from Lance-like embarrassment 
and anticipating that Carter would say at his 
prime-time television conference later that 
evening: “I support him.” 

Instead, four hours later, he resigned. It 
was apparent that if Carter could not bring 
himself to fire Peter Bourne, Jack Anderson 
could. The veteran columnist had, he alleged, 
affidavits attesting to Bourne’s own drug use. 

Bourne went out unexpectedly like Spiro 
Agnew, lashing out at press and prosecutors. 
He was, he indicated, laying down his official 
life for a friend—a friend to whom he deliv- 
ered a parting blow from which Jimmy Carter 
may never recover. 

In the first moments after his letter had 
been delivered to the White House, Bourne 
told James Wooten of the New York Times 
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that he was leaving behind marijuana and 
cocaine users in the White House. Was he 
still in shock from what the Carter staff likes 
to think of as “quick, clean surgery"? Or 
maybe he was being his usual artless and 
confiding self with the press. He is not vin- 
dictive. Maybe he felt betrayed because he 
had been encouraged in his fantasy of stay- 
ing on and was musing aloud about the un- 
fairness of it all from his point of view. 

The next night, through one of those mis- 
chances which are the hallmark of this epi- 
sode, President Carter, seeking down-home 
relaxation at a country-and-western concert, 
was set upon by a correspondent who is also 
a crusader for marijuana legalization. With- 
out identifying himself, the bearded stranger 
engaged the President in a dialogue about 
the unfortunate events so recently tran- 
spired. 

The President said he was sure that many 
people—whether he meant in the White 
House or in the country is a point in dis- 
pute—smoked, but that he was “not going 
to ask them about it.” 

It reflects further on the rampant incom- 
petence of the White House that neither con- 
gressional liaison chief Frank Moore nor the 
attendant Secret Service men moved to 
break up this fateful rap. 

But when Jody Powell heard that it was 
about to be printed, he reacted in a way that 
revealed another weakness in the presiden- 
tial circle—its ignorance of history. 

The press was engaged in a witch hunt. 
They were hypocrites, They had smoked and 
snorted with the staff members they pro- 
posed to investigate. 

It was a variation of the John Ehriichman 
defense. Ehrlichman accused the press of hy- 
pocrisy for failing to report the staggerings 
of drunken congressmen who were presum- 
ing to pass judgment on Richard M. Nixon. 

The missed point is the same in both cases. 
There is only one President, and only one 
White House staff. Middle America is not 
ready for a “turned-on"” White House any 
more than it was ready for a “Sarah Brown” 
prescription. 

It may well be true, as Powell indicated, 
that the press corps has its dopers. But they 
are not running the country. That is the dif- 
ference. 

Jimmy Carter understands it. At least, he 
issued a “keep-off-the-grass” directive to his 
staff members Monday. It was delivered by 
Hamilton Jordan, who has resolutely refused 
to change his life-style for the Executive 
Mansion, declining even to put on a tie for 
Carter. 

They were being told something that they 
should have heard a long time ago, that the 
gypsy life of the campaign, which is the only 
thing many of them ever knew, is over. Jim- 
my Carter, in full view of the country, had to 
tell them they are in the White House now. 
That's what happens to a President who does 
not have the knack for hiring—or for firing, 
either. 

[From the New York Times, July 27, 1978] 


Coxe Is Nor a Harp DRUG? SINCE WHEN? Ir 
Poses SPECIAL CHALLENGE FOR NEWSMEN 
(By Patrick Oster) 

WASHINGTON.—Since the news broke that 
Dr. Peter G. Bourne was supplying drug pre- 
scriptions to members of the White House 
staff, the primary topic among the press 
corps has been about who on the President's 
staff smokes or snorts what. 

Some talk is more informed than the rest 
because of a fact that some members of the 
public might find peculiar: Many reporters 
who cover the White House have tried or 
used drugs themselves, sometimes socially 
with members of the White House staff. 

This makes them uneasy about disclosing 
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staff drug use, as Chicago Sun-Times inter- 
views with reporters showed. Some said 
they'd feel more than mildly hypocritical 
about putting public heat on White House 
staffers for activities they themselves con- 
done or engage in. 

Others said they regard drug use, which 
in this case involves marijuana and cocaine 
rather than hard drugs, as a private matter, 
not a newsworthy event. That holds true, 
some maintain, even though such use is a 
violation of the law, a law some regard as 
unwise. 

Still others, perhaps fearing reprisals from 
named staffers, wondered aloud whether their 
own jobs might be jeopardized if their drug 
use was made known. 

In effect, the reporters who could write the 
most authoritative account of White House 
drug habits are engaging in a cover-up of a 
story that undoubtedly would disturb many 
Americans, not to mention Jimmy Carter 
himself. 

This hesitancy to divulge names extends to 
this reporter, who, though not a marijuana 
or cocaine user, learned with certainty and 
not too much difficulty the names of White 
House staffers, including at least two on the 
senior staff, who have been marijuana users. 

Other reporters, notably James Wooten of 
the New York Times, also have done some 
digging, but some turned up merely num- 
bers of users, not names. 

(Bourne, the President’s resigned chief 
health adviser, engaged in a little hedging 
himself, telling Wooten that there was a 
“high incidence” of marijuana use among 
White House staff and “occasional” use of 
cocaine by “a few” presidential employes.) 

Though not mandated by White House 
policy, disclosure of staffers’ names would 
almost surely mean their dismissal. And 
under the circumstances, many reporters find 
themselves (this one included) wondering 
whether such a story is justified. 

Perhaps the situation would be different if 
one staff member, on the record, named an- 
other as a user. But as it stands, the concerns 
of privacy, the potential for ruining a per- 
son's career and, to a lesser extent, the ques- 
tionable wisdom of federal and state drug 
laws, all pressure for discretion—censorship, 
if you will—weigh against such disclosures, 
despite what many reporters regard as the 
unwavering credo of journalism: The people 
have a right to know. 

Ignoring this story, however, may not be 
up to this reporter or reporters who have 
shared a joint with this staffer or snorted 
coke with that official. 

Other reporters, including some from High 
Times magazine, an unorthodox organ of the 
drug-users’ community, are pursuing the 
story, some perhaps intent on showing that 
use of recreational drugs is as American as 
appie pie. 

If stories emerge on White House drug 
use, Carter will face a political crisis perhaps 
equal to the debacle that came after dis- 
closures about Bert Lance’s banking 
practices. 

Figures on recreational drug use among 
Americans show about 25 million have tried 
marijuana at least once, and about 10 million 
are regular users. And support for decrimi- 
nalization of “grass” and other soft drugs is 
growing. (Carter himself favors marijuana 
decriminalization, an idea that has caught on 
in about 10 states.) 

But sentiment among voters remains 
strong against recreational drugs, particu- 
larly cocaine, largely because it violates the 
law. The strait-laced Carter, a born-again 
Christian, shares this hard view, having told 
senior staffers Monday that future drug use 
would be grounds for dismissal (while side- 
stepping what he'd do about past use). 
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Carter and his top aides clearly have been 
unnerved by the Bourne episode and its 
aftermath and are hoping that the land mine 
of further disclosures will not blow up in 
their faces. 

That hope seems a thin one, however, given 
the press and congressional interest in the 
topic. 

When staffers’ names are disclosed, 
Carter’s moral outrage and tough talk about 
firing may prove of no avail. And the be- 
leaguered President, increasingly accused of 
incompetence may find himself trying to 
persuade the American public that he is not 
a bumbling John Calvin among the hippies.@ 


CAPITAL GAINS CHANGES TO 
BENEFIT HOMEOWNERS 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@® Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
an article by Associated Press Writer 
Louise Cook which appeared in the 
July 29 edition of the Houston Post. It 
very clearly illustrates the importance of 
two changes in the treatment of capital 
gains in the Revenue Act of 1978 which 
would be of great benefit to homeown- 
ers, changes which deserve the support 
of all of us when this bill comes to the 
floor in the near future. 

PROPOSAL Over CAPITAL GAINS TAXES PROVIDES 

Key To LOcKED-IN HovUSING 


(By Louise Cook) 


Mary and Edward Burke are in their late 
50s. They would like to leave the three-bed- 
room home they own for an apartment, but 
they can't afford to sell. 

Burke is a made-up name; the problem is 
all too real. 

It is a problem that causes people to ac- 
cumulate huge, but artificial, profits during 
years of home ownership. Profits that are 
created by inflation that are still subject to 
capital gains taxes that can wipe out a large 
portion of a family’s retirement nest egg. 

Just as young couples find it tough to buy 
their first house, older people find it tough 
to sell their last one. “It’s hard to get on 
the train and it’s hard to get off,” said Ken- 
neth J. Thygerson, an economist with the 
U.S. League of Savings Associations. 

The elderly in particular, he said, “feel 
locked in. They consume more housing than 
they want to.” 

Congress is trying to find a key to the lock. 
One potential solution is included in the 
$16.2 billion tax cut bill approved by the 
House Ways and Means Committee and ex- 
pected to reach the floor of the House dur- 
ing the week of Aug. 7. 

The bill includes two provisions that would 
have the effect of eliminating capital gains 
taxes on the sale of a home in many cases. 
One provision would allow individuals—on 
a one-time only basis—to exempt from capi- 
tal gains tax up to $100,000 of the profit from 
the sale of their principal residence as long 
as they had lived in it for two years. An- 
other section of the bill exempts from tax- 
ation any inflation-caused increase in the 
value of a home or other asset starting in 
1980. 

No one knows how many people move into 
a house, pay off the mortgage and remain, 
without ever selling their home and facing 
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the capital gains problem. Census Bureau 
figures show that on the average, houses 
change hands every 10 to 12 years. One mort- 
gage is exchanged for another. Mobility is 
greater in California and lower in New 
England. 

Housing, said Thygerson, is “the only asset 
most people have that has risen faster than 
inflation.” If you bought a house for $25,000 
five years ago and sell it for $50,000 today, 
you have a theoretical profit of $25,000. You'll 
probably have to use up that profit—and 
more—to buy a replacement home, but, “If 
you hadn’t had that house in the first place, 
you'd have been even worse off,” Thygerson 
said. 

“Once you're in a house you benefit by 
inflation,” said Thygerson. The disadvan- 
tages become more apparent when you want 
to sell your home and buy a cheaper one or 
move into rental housing. That's where capi- 
tal gains come in. 

Under present law, payment of capital 
gains tax on profits from the sale of a home 
is deferred as long as you buy a replace- 
ment residence within 18 months that costs 
as much or more than the house you sell. 
The tax is only postponed; it is not forgiven. 
Any gain not taxed in the year you sell your 
old home is subtracted from the cost of 
your new house to determine what's known 
as the basis price used in later transactions. 

Hero's how it works: 

You buy a house for $20,000 and, 10 years 
later, sell it for $40,000. Capital gain: $20,000. 

With the proceeds from the sale of the 
first house you buy a second one, this time 
paying $50,000. The basis price of your new 
home for the purpose of capital gains will be 
$30,000—the actual purchase price minus 
the earlier capital gain. Fifteen years later, 
you sell the second house for $100,000. Capi- 
tal gain: $70,000. 

You rent an apartment and now it’s time 
to pay the taxes. You must report $35,000 
or half the capital gain on your return and 
pay tax according to your regular bracket. 
If you were in a 40 percent bracket, the capi- 
tal gains tax on the $35,000 would be $14,000. 
The other half of the capital gain, minus a 
$10,000 exemption, is subject to a minimum 
tax of 15 percent. In this example, the mini- 
mum tax would be $3,750. Total tax: $17,750. 

(If you are over 65, you are not subject 
to tax on the first $35,000 of your capital 
gain. Half of the other $35,000—$17,500— 
would be reported as regular income and 
half, minus the $10,000 exemption, would 
be subject to the minimum tax. In the 
above example, that would mean your tax 
bill would be $8,125.) 

If the proposal passed by the House panel 
becomes law, you would face no tax on 
your profit since it comes within the $100,000 
limit. 

Suppose, however, you sell your second 
house for $150,000. Your total capital gain 
would be $120,000—$20,000 from the first 
house and $100,000 from the second house. 
If the sale took place today, you would face 
taxes on a capital gain of $20,000. If it took 
place after 1980, the inflation-adjustment 
provision would come into play. That provi- 
sion allows you to adjust the basis price used 
for capital gains to reflect increases in the 
Consumer Price Index.@ 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA ANNIVERSARY 


HON. RONALD M. MOTTL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@® Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, on August 
21, 1968, troops from the Soviet Union 
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and from four other Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries invaded Czechoslovakia. The peace- 
ful and freedom-loving Czech’s hope for 
a society free from heavy restriction and 
repression came to an abrupt halt. 

Under the leadership of Alexander 
Dubcek change was occurring in Czecho- 
slovakia. Dubcek undertook a program 
that expanded the rights of the Czecho- 
slovakian people; controls over the press 
were relaxed and public rallies were held 
at which young people spoke their minds 
freely. All of this progress was ended by 
the Soviet invasion. 

The indignation of Czechoslovak citi- 
zens aroused by the Soviet occupation as 
well as by sadistic methods of oppres- 
sion, including incarceration and other 
violations of human rights, gave birth to 
a daring document—the Charter (Char- 
ta) 77. This document demands that 
Czechoslovakia meet its obligations as a 
signatory of the Helsinki accord. 

The continued Soviet occupation denies 
its national sovereignity and the right 
of her people to self-determination. On 
this, the 10th anniversary of the inva- 
sion, a day being commemorated in 
Czechoslovakia as a Day of Soviet Shame, 
I urge all friends of Czechoslovakia to 
support them in their efforts to achieve 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Czechoslovakia.@ 


JUNIOR RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS 


HON. RICHARD C. WHITE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7161 
will alter the eligibility requirements for 
the Junior Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps program to permit nationals, as 
well as citizens, to participate. 

In effect, H.R. 7161 will permit resi- 
dents of American Samoa to be eligible 
for the Junior ROTC program. Sec- 
tion 2031 of title 10 U.S.C., now re- 
fers only to citizens as eligible for enroll- 
ment in the Junior ROTC program. 
Persons born in American Samoa are 
considered “nationals” not “citizens” of 
the United States. Only residents of 
American Samoa and nearby Swains 
Island fall into the category of “na- 
tionals.” 

American Samoa is an outlying pos- 
session of the United States whose resi- 
dents have made valuable contributions 
to the defense of the United States in 
every conflict since 1900. Although the 
population of American Samoa is only 
29,000, last year Samoans enlisted in the 
Armed Forces at a rate three times that 
of American citizens. 

To illustrate the feeling that Samoans 
have toward this country, let me quote 
briefly from the statement of Mr. A. P. 
Lutali, the Delegate-at-Large from 
American Samoa who appeared before 
the Committee on Armed Services: 

If we could get a Junior R.O.T.C. program 
underway in American Samoa... this 
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would be one small way in which we as a 
people could demonstrate our gratitude and 
our commitment to the government that has 
done so much for us. 


The Departments of Defense and Inte- 
rior strongly endorse this bill and it was 
approved unanimously by the commit- 
tee, a quorum being present. 

I urge passage of H.R. 7161.0 


A PERSPECTIVE ON AMERICAN 
FARM DEVELOPMENT 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent article in the Los An- 
geles Times by Patricia Flynn entitled 
“Look What’s Coming for Dinner, 
America,” discussing the ill effects of 
agribusiness in the Third World, has 
prompted me once again to remind my 
colleagues in Congress of the necessity of 
preserving and reinforcing small family 
farms. One of our greatest Founding 
Fathers, Thomas Jefferson, envisioned an 
America of small farmers fiercely pro- 
tective of their freedom and democracy. 
The rural community of small family 
farms was seen as the ideal society to- 
ward which our Nation should strive. We 
of today's America have unfortunately 
moved far away from this vision, and yet 
it is still not too late for us to reverse 
our tragic historical trend. The Family 
Farm Development Act of 1978, of which 
I am a sponsor, is an important first step 
in this direction. I believe that if we 
act quickly and surely today we may yet 
reach the vision for which our great Re- 
public was founded. I want to first give a 
short discussion of the changes in agri- 
culture since Jefferson’s day and their 
consequences. 

America once was a land of farmers. 
For 95 percent of the 1790 population 
was engaged in agricultural production. 
This situation drastically changed, 
though, with the coming of the indus- 
trial revolution. The cotton gin, grain 
harvester, tractor, and other devices 
greatly increased the productivity of ag- 
riculture. Whereas a farmer in 1820 
could, on the average, supply 4.1 other 
persons with food, a similar farmer in 
1945 could supply 14.6 people, and 45.3 
people in 1969. This increase in produc- 
tivity, though, had several negative 
side effects. The large farm and plan- 
tation owners found they could do with- 
out many of their tenant farmers, 
sharecroppers, and agricultural workers, 
Marginal independent farmers could not 
afford the new capital equipment, were 
not offered loans, and were not taught 
new farming techniques, The Farm Bu- 
reau began with a program of only shar- 
ing their information and research with 
the already wealthy farmers. 

The marginal farm could not, then, re- 
main cost competitive with the large, 
more industrialized, farm. The steadily 
increasing cost of living and the higher 
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taxes necessitated greater and greater 
returns to farmers on the sale of their 
products just for them to stay even. A 
farmer increasingly was forced to turn 
to cash crops to survive. Most farmers 
still could manage, when times were best. 
Bad seasons came, though, and more and 
more farmers were thrown into bank- 
ruptcy and off their land. The displaced 
rural people had few, if any, employable 
skills outside of agriculture. They filled 
the ghettos of our cities as unskilled 
laborers and welfare recipients. The in- 
creased competition for low paid jobs 
further depressed wages and divided 
workers into competing factions often 
based on race and ethnicity. 


I admit that many of the farmers who 
were forced off their lands were not well 
to do in the first place and did not lose a 
great deal materially by their move to 
the cities. Indeed, some may argue they 
have become relatively better off since 
hunger, disease, and exposure no longer 
play such a prominent role in their lives. 
I can see other areas, though, where the 
displaced farmers were formerly rich 
and are now exceedingly poor. The sense 
of family and community that once so 
dominated rural life has all but 
disappeared. 

The independence of the small farm- 
ers has been replaced by submission, ex- 
ploitation, and control. Small farmers 
have hard lives often, but immensly re- 
warding ones. They have close contact 
with nature and creative work. Their 
talents, indeed, create an essential prod- 
uct of life. Unskilled laborers cannot 
usually see the importance of their work. 
They may simply be part of a machine, 
an interchangable cog in a wheel. A 
strong sense of alienation sets in, and its 
symptoms are increased crime, drug use, 
apathy, and so forth. Don Dillman and 
Kenneth Tremblay, Jr., found in their 
study “The Quality of Life in Rural 
America” that people in rural settings 
were much more happy and satisfied 
with their life than those who lived in 
the cities. 


This was true even though the rural 
areas fell behind in income, education, 
health, and cultural activities. The nec- 
essary conclusion is that a rural life 
provides an overwhelming amount of in- 
tangible advantages, such as clean air, 
warm communities, outdoor recreation, 
and the like. More and more people are 
leaving the cities in recent years and 
returning back to the country. It remains 
to be seen, though, if this trend can con- 
tinue in the face of modern agricultural 
techniques. 

Paul Alexander presented a fine case 
study in his work “Innovation in a Cul- 
tural Vacuum: The Mechanization of 
Sri Lanka Fisheries.” Prior to mechani- 
zation, the public generally consisted of 
middle-class fishers. The boats and 
other equipment were divided into 
shares and the catches were sorted out 
according to the number of shares a 
fisher owned. Then in 1958 the govern- 
ment introduced modern mechanized 
fishing boats. Most Sri Lanka fishers, 
though, could not afford their high cost. 
A government loan scheme was flawed 
and proved inadequate. The new boats 
had relatively short operating lives and 
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needed constant costly repairs. Thus a 
fisher needed a high capital inflow, to 
maintain the new boats. Most small fish- 
ers did not have large enough catches 
to bring in this much money. While 
the mechanized boats accomplished the 
initial goal of increasing fish production, 
they did so only at the cost of the small 
fishers. 

The total income of the fishing com- 
munities greatly increased, but the in- 
come distribution drastically changed. 
Unemployment soared as the middle 
class was squeezed out of the fishing 
market. The industry became domi- 
nated by a handful of wealthy families. 
The workers no longer held shares in 
their equipment and received minimum 
wages rather than parts of the catch. 
The result of the mechanization of Sri 
Lanka fisheries, thus, was the destruc- 
tion of the old way of life and the polar- 
ization of that society into extreme in- 
come groups. The parallels with Amer- 
ican agriculture are startling. 

Walter R. Goldschmidt examined two 
central California farming communities 
back in 1946 and presented his famous 
study. “Small Business and the Com- 
munity.” He studied the agribusiness 
town of Arvin and the small farm com- 
munity of Dinuba. I would like to include 
a summary of his finding, as described 
in the 1968 Corporate Farm Hearings 
before the Select Small Business Sub- 
committee on Monopoly. 

The summary follows: 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Certain conclusions are particularly signif- 
icant to the small businessman, and to an 
understanding of the importance of his 
place in a community. Not only does the 
small farm itself constitute small business, 
but it supports flourishing small commercial 
business. 

Analysis of the business conditions in the 
communities of Arvin and Dinuba shows 
that— 

(1) The small farm community supported 
62 separate business establishments, to but 
35 in the large-farm community; a ratio in 
favor of the small-farm community of nearly 
2:1. 

(2) The volume of retail trade in the small- 
farm community during the 12-month period 
analyzed was $4,383,000 as against only 
$2,535,000 in the large-farm community. 
Retail trade in the small-farm community 
was greater by 61 percent. 

(3) The expenditure for household sup- 
plies and building equipment was over three 
times as great in the small-farm community 
as it was in the large farm community. 

The investigation disclosed other vast 
differences in the economic and social life of 
the two communities, and affords strong sup- 
port for the belief that small farms provide 
the basis for a richer community life and a 
greater sum of those values for which Amer- 
ica stands, than do industrialized farms of 
the usual type. 

It was found that— 

(4) The small farm supports in the local 
community a large number of people per 
dollar volume of agricultural production 
than an area devoted to larger-scale enter- 
prises, a difference in its favor of about 20 
percent. 

(5) Notwithstanding their greater num- 
bers, people in the small-farm community 
have a better average standard of living than 
those living in the community of large-scale 
farms. 

(6) Over one-half of the breadwinners in 
the small-farm community are independ- 
ently employed businessmen, persons in 
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white-collar employment, or farmers; in the 
large-farm community the proportion is less 
than one-fifth. 

(7) Less than one-third of the bread- 
winners in the small-farm community are 
agricultural wage laborers (characteristically 
landless, and with low and insecure income) 
while the proportion of persons in this posi- 
tion reaches the astonishing figure of nearly 
two-thirds of all persons gainfully employed 
in the large-farm community. 3 

(8) Physical facilities for community liv- 
ing—paved streets, sidewalks, garbage dis- 
posal, sewage disposal, and oher public serv- 
ices—are far greater in the small-farm com- 
munity; indeed, in the industrial-farm com- 
munity some of these facilities are entirely 
wanting. 

(9) Schools are more plentiful and offer 
broader services in the small-farm commu- 
nity, which is provided with four elementary 
schools and one high school; the large-farm 
community has but a single elementary 
school. 

(10) The small-farm community is pro- 
vided with three parks for recreation; the 
large-farm community has a single play- 
ground, loaned by a corporation. 

(11) The small-farm town has more than 
twice the number of organizaions for civic 
improvement and social recreation than its 
large-farm counterpart. 

(12) Provision for public recreation cen- 
ters, Boy Scout troops, and similar facilities 
for enriching the lives of the inhabitants is 
proportioned in the two communities in the 
same general way, favoring the small farm 
community. 

(13) The small-farm community supports 
two newspapers, each with many times the 
news space carried in the single paper of the 
industrialized-farm community. 

(14) Churches bear the ratio of 2:1 be- 
tween the communities, with the greater 
number of churches and churchgoers in the 
small-farm community. 

(15) Facilities for making decisions on 
community welfare through local popular 
elections are available to people in the small- 
farm community; in the large-farm commu- 
nity such decisions are in the hands of 
Officials of the county. 

These differences are sufficiently great in 
number and degree to affirm the thesis that 
small farms bear a very important relation 
to the character of American rural society. 
It must be realized that the two communities 
of Arvin and Dinuba were carefully selected 
to refiect the difference in size of enterprise, 
and not extraneous factors. The agricultural 
production in the two communities was vir- 
tually the same in volume—2!4 million dol- 
lars per annum in each—so that the resource 
base was strictly comparable. Both commu- 
nities produce specialized crops of high value 
and high cost of production, utilizing irriga- 
tion and large bodies of special harvest labor. 
The two communities are in the same cli- 
mate zone, about equidistant from small 
cities and major urban centers, similarly 
served by highways and railroads, and with- 
out any significant advantages from nonagri- 
cultural resources or from manufacturing or 
processing. The reported differences in the 
communities may properly be assigned confi- 
dently and overwhelmingly to the scale-of- 
farming factor. 

The reasons seem clear. The small-farm 
ccmmunity is a population of middle-class 
persons with a high degree of stability in in- 
come and tenure, and a strong economic and 
social interest in their community. Differ- 
ences in wealth among them are not great, 
and the people generally associate together 
in those organizations which serve the com- 
munity. Where farms are large, on the other 
hand, the population consists of relatively 
few persons with economic stability, and of 
large numbers whose only tie to the com- 
munity is their uncertain and relatively low- 
income job. Differences in wealth are great 
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among members of this community, and 
social contacts between them are rare. 

Indeed, even the operators of large-scale 
farms frequently are absentees; and if they 
do live in Arvin, they as often seek their rec- 
reation in the nearby city. Their interest in 
the social life of the community is hardly 
greater than that of the laborer whose tenure 
is transitory. Even the businessmen of the 
large-farm community frequently express 
their own feelings of impermanence; and 
their financial investment in the community, 
kept usually at a minimum reflects the same 
view. Attitudes such as these are not condu- 
cive to stability anc the rich kind of rural 
community Hfe which is properly associated 
with the traditional family farm. 


Mr. Speaker, agricultural experts to- 
day have stated that this comparison 
still holds true, though family farming 
communities are on the decline. 

Victor Stoltzfus studied the effects of 
modern agricultural techniques on the 
Amish communities of America. He 
found here that unlike most areas tech- 
nical innovations were introduced only 
after careful consideration of all effects. 
The people were not backward or archaic 
in their beliefs, but only conservative 
and watchful for the full social costs of 
“progress.” A “harmonious balance 
among God, nature, family and commu- 
nity was the goal” of their society. In 
this day of environmental concerns and 
calls for appropriate technology, the 
Amish culture stands as an example to be 
emulated. In brief, the Amish did not 
regard technological innovation as an 
end in itself. Their core culture of religi- 
ously reinforced family and community 
values was safeguarded against the so- 
cial costs of changes which in their esti- 
mation did more harm than good to the 
community as a whole. 

High land values and increased taxes 
have forced many Amish to introduce 
specialized cash crops. The high prices of 
land and modern capital equipment have 
forced many farmers to seek financial 
support outside their communities in 
commercial credit institutions. The start- 
up costs of an Amish farm have increased 
about 10 years ago to $8,000 to $10,000 
now. While commercial credit has ex- 
posed the communities to outside in- 
fluence, which was previously thought 
undesirable, it does provide young 
Amish the opportunity to continue farm- 
ing when they might not otherwise 
be able. Stoltzfus did not find a single 
case of an Amish farmer not pay- 
ing a loan. Family and friends 
always come to the aid of a distressed 
farmer. The Amish are under some 
financial strain these days, but they are 
still holding their own. Stoltzfus found 88 
savings accounts of some $2.4 million in 
1964 to have increased to $4 million in 
1971. The Amish example is in stark con- 
trast to that in Sri Lanka. The Amish 
ability to maintain a small family agri- 
cultural community in the face of all 
modern pressures is an example for all 
remaining American family farm 
communities. 

The number of Americans involved in 
farming dropped from 14 percent in 
1945 to only 4.4 percent today. Increased 
mechanization without the consideration 
of social costs continues to force small 
farmers out of business. Technical prog- 
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ress can be made in agriculture, but it 
should be designed to aid small farmers 
rather than hurt them, Further indus- 
trialization of farming will end the tra- 
ditional family farm life. Agriculture will 
be controlled by a few wealthy groups 
who are involved in the practice only for 
the money. The agricultural workers will 
completely become wage earners divided 
and segmentized as are other workers in 
our society. Income distribution will po- 
larize and unemployed small farmers will 
further fill our cities’ ghettos. 

Many agricultural experts feel that 
large-scale farming will eventually de- 
stroy itself. Artificial pesticide and fer- 
tilizer are steadily depleting the fertility 
of our soils and are injurious to the pub- 
lic health. The environment will continue 
to be sacrificed to profit and crops will 
suffer from the pollution. The separation 
of decisionmakers from the land will 
lead to increased price instability. The 
large numbers of managers necessary 
will bring great inefficiency into the field. 
Agriculture in the Soviet Union is an 
example of what large-scale farming will 
bring. Their system has developed tre- 
mendous problems over the years and 
generally proved disastrous. They have 
often reached crises requiring the impor- 
tation of huge quantities of food just to 
maintain their own population. America 
is following a path to a similar style of 
agriculture, but if our food system 
flounders there may be no one left to 
keep us from starving. 

Patricia Flynn’s description of what 
agribusiness is doing to the Third World 
serves as a forewarning of what the 
future of American agriculture will be 
like if we do not stop the decline of small 
family farms. Ms. Flynn has shown us 
what large-scale farming without appro- 
priate technology can do. It is up to us to 
stop and reverse this trend. Passing the 
Family Farm Development Act will help. 
I would now like to insert a copy of Ms. 
Flynn’s article from the July 16, 1978, 
Los Angeles Times into this RECORD. 

U.S. AGRIBUSINESS Is DEVOURING THE THIRD 
WorLp 
(By Patricia Flynn) 


They cost 69 cents a pound here now, and 
no decent tossed salad would be seen without 
one—particularly at this time of year. But 
unfortunately, those ripe, red tomatoes have 
come to represent something more than a 
shot of vitamin C and a splash of color in a 
bowl of leafy greens. 

During the summer months, of course, 
most of the tomatoes piled in colorful pyra- 
mids in California supermarkets are grown 
in the United States. But over the past few 
years, growing affluence and aggressive ag- 
ricultural marketing in America—and, in- 
creasingly, in Western Europe—have created 
& year-round demand for fruits and vege- 
tables that were formerly seasonal produce. 


To satisfy the developed nations’ profitable 
demand, American agribusiness has under- 
taken an unprecedented expansion of its 
activities in the Third World. There, the 
U.S. corporations and local investors have 
found not only cheap labor and a physical 
climate hospitable to their mechanized ag- 
riculture, but also governments eaver for 
modernized farming and the vital foreign 
exchange it can bring. 

result, a growing number of Third 
countries have become significant 
of food for exvort, while their own 
suffer severe food shortages. Ironi- 
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cally, this development is being encouraged 
by the very international organizations that 
have been charged with waging the war 
against global hunger. Last month, for ex- 
ample, the U.N. World Food Council met in 
Mexico City to discuss the food situation. 
Its information was grim. 

43 countries now suffer acute food short- 
ages. 

455 million of the world’s people are mal- 
nourished (an increase of 55 million during 
the past eight years); 

One-third of the world’s children die of 
malnutrition and related diseases before 
the age of five. 

How did the delegates respond to these 
statistics? Unfortunately, while they con- 
sidered other suggestions, they joined the 
World Bank and the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development in calling on the de- 
veloped nations to make a larger public and 
private investment in the mechanization 
and modernization of Third World agricul- 
ture. 

Apparently, these international agencies 
still believe that such investment can strike 
a@ significant blow at world hunger. But as 
Latin America’s recent experience so clearly 
demonstrates, nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

In one country after another—Mexico, 
Brazil, Guatemala, Columbia—agriculture is 
being modernized at unprecedented rates. 
Nevertheless, the statistics on hunger and 
malnutrition in Latin America look worse 
every year. Today, one in five Latin Ameri- 
cans suffers from severe malnutrition; in 
Brazil alone, 44 million are malnourished. 

If, in fact, modernization combats hunger, 
why these figures in the face of significant 
food production increases and stepped up 
investments in agriculture? The problem is 
that the bulk of new investment seeks the 
high returns realized through the produc- 
tion of export crops like soybeans, sugar and 
cotton. But these crops, big money-makers 
on the world market, do not feed the local 
population, 

In fact, the use of land for production of 
export crops rather than staple foods, has 
contributed significantly to food scarcities 
throughout Latin America. While Latin 
America’s export agriculture expands, staple 
food production lags far behind the popula- 
tion growth rate of 2.8 percent a year. Be- 
tween 1964 and 1974, for example, per capita 
production of export crops increased by 27 
percent, while per capita production of staple 
foods decreased by 10 percent. 

The growing penetration of American agri- 
business, coupled with local capitalists’ in- 
vestments, and the consequent imbalance in 
food production affects both this country 
and Third World nations in a number of 
ways. Mexico is a case in point: The last 
10 years have transformed the fertile valleys 
of northwest Mexico’s Sonora and Sinaloa 
states into modern agricultural regions re- 
sembling California’s San Joaquin Valley. 
Wealthy Mexican growers, working in part- 
nerships with U.S. agribusiness interests and 
banks, have planted almost every acre in 
fruits and vegetables for export to the United 
States. The growers now supply U.S. markets 
with about 60 percent of their winter 
vegetables. 

While massive investments in irrigation, 
fertilizer and modern equipment made the 
farmlands of Mexico's northwest flourish, 
Mexican agriculture faces a new crisis. For 
several years staple food produced for the 
local market has declined. Population grows 
annually at a rate of 3.5 percent, but since 
1970, staple food production has lagged be- 
hind and has actually declined for several 
years. 

As a result, Mexico has been importing 
more agricultural products than it exports 
since 1974. Last year, 1.5 million tons of corn 
and 1.4 million tons of wheat were imported. 

Food shortages affect both urban and rural 
dwellers, but for the rural population, the 
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costs of such export agriculture are particu- 
larly high. Many small farmers have lost 

_ their lands to their larger, expansion-minded 
neighbors. Throughout Latin America, tens 
of thousands of landless peasants migrate to 
the cities every year, where they are likely 
to join the ranks of the urban unemployed. 
Others become day laborers on the land they 
once farmed. A growing number migrate 
north to the United States, many of them 
hoping to earn enough here to buy food 
raised in their own countries, but unavail- 
able to them there. 

ln Mexico alone, the number of landless 
peasants has increased from 1.5 million in 
1950 to over 5 million today. For those dis- 
possessed peasants who do find work as farm 
laborers, starvation wages and inhumane liv- 
ing conditions are the norm. In Mexico, the 
men, women and children who pick the to- 
matoes sold in U.S. supermarkets earn an 
average wage of $2.50-$3 a day—a deceivingly 
high figure considering that an estimated 5 
million farm workers are employed less than 
90 days a year, Many of them live during this 
part of the year in makeshift labor camps 
where outhouses are built on stilts over the 
same irrigation canals that supply their 
drinking and bathing water. 

Because cheap labor is a major factor in 
making export agriculture profitable, agri- 
business interests fiercely resist farm workers’ 
efforts to organize. In Mexico’s vegetable- 
producing region, more than 100 peasants 
have been killed during the past three years 
in conflicts with large growers over wage and 
living conditions. In June, after 5,000 Sinaloa 
farm workers went on strike for improved 
conditions, the state government sent in 
troops to arrest strike leaders. 

Agribusiness has had the same affect on 
other countries as it has in Mexico. For in- 
stance, Brazil, now one of the world's great 
food exporters, has serious hunger problems 
and in its southern states hundreds of thou- 
sands are landless and dispossessed. 

The overweight growth of Brazil's soybean 
industry is the most dramatic example of the 
new wave of export agriculture in Latin 
America. Since 1970, when its production was 
insignificant, Brazil has become the world's 
No. 2 exporter of soybeans (after the United 
States). Encouraged by Brazil's military gov- 
ernment and assisted with loans from the 
U.S. Overseas Private Investing Corporation, 
multinational grain companies like the U.S. 
based Cargill Corporation have invested more 
than $100 million in some of the world's 
largest and most modern soybean-crushing 
plants, which transform most of the protein- 
rich crop into cattle feed and vegetable oil. 


But at the same time, shortages of staple 
foods on the local market have sent food 
prices skyrocketing, penalizing Brazil's poor 
and exacerbating the ongoing crisis of malnu- 
trition and hunger in that country. Last year, 
shortages of black beans, the staple food in 
the diet of millions of poor Brazilians, nearly 
provoked a political crisis. 

Although black beans can be grown on the 
same land as soybeans, nearly all available 
agricultural credit in Brazil is channeled into 
export production. Of the $18 billion in sub- 
sidized loans that were poured into agri- 
culture last year, the bulk went to finance 
the large-scale farmers who produced for the 
export market. Seven out of eight pro- 
ducers—the small farmers who produced 
most of the beans, corn and cassava that are 
Brazil's staples—received no loans at all. 

Government credit policies are actually 
widening the gap between the large commer- 
cial farm owners and the poverty-stricken 
farm workers in many Third World coun- 
tries. The smaller farmers who produce sub- 
sistence crops still use the most backward 
techniques—not because they resist change, 
but because they do not have the financial 
resources to modernize and expand. By con- 
trast, the modernized export sector is the 
main beneficiary of government programs 
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financing fertilizers, machinery, irrigation 
and agricultural research. 

Why are government policies skewed to 
benefit export crops? One reason is that the 
richest and largest—and, therefore, most in- 
fluential—land owners are found in the ex- 
port sector. But, Latin American regimes have 
another pressing reason for stepping up ef- 
forts to promote export production, With 
their foreign debts reaching astronomical 
proportions—both Mexico and Brazil each 
have debts of over $30 billion—these regimes 
are more worried about paying off their credi- 
tors (U.S. banks, Western governments and 
multilateral lending agencies) than about 
feeding their own people. Expanding agri- 
cultural exports seems to them the most logi- 
cal way to increase the foreign exchange earn- 
ings they need to remain financially solvent. 

Throughout Latin America, wherever agri- 
business flourishes, land use and starvation 
wages intensify local hunger. In some areas, 
U.S. corporations are directly involved in us- 
ing some of the most fertile lands for export 
production rather than staple food crops. 
Most of Central America's banana planta- 
tions are controlled by three agribusiness 
giants—Castle & Cooke, Del Monte and 
United Brands. In addition to growing ba- 
nanas for the U.S. and European markets, 
some of the companies also let thousands 
of acres lie uncultivated, held for future 
expansion. 

Under such conditions, human exploitation 
abounds. In Brazil, as in other countries, the 
minimum wage in agriculture is rarely en- 
forced, and day laborers in the southern soy- 
bean, sugar and coffee region earn as little 
as 50 cents for a 12-hour workday. A 1976 
study showed that in Guatemala, a shocking 
66% of the families who work on sugar plan- 
tations have an income that is not adequate 
to meet minimum nutritional needs. And 
those who work on coffee plantations are 
even more destitute, with 88% of the fami- 
lies unable to afford a minimum diet. 

It is clear that the powerful landowners 
and agribusiness companies are not con- 
cerned with giving farm workers a fair share 
of the wealth they produce, nor with protect- 
ing the right of small farmers to their land, 
nor with meeting the food needs of the local 
population. 

Any international strategy that addresses 
the needs of the world’s hungry—their food 
needs, as well as their need for a decent 
wage—must first seek some fundamental 
changes in such social and economic struc- 
tures. Without this, agricultural moderniza- 
tion in the Third World will do more to ex- 
acerbate than to alleviate world hunger.@ 


ANSWERING THE LAST ALARM 
HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


© Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to six very special men who gave 
their lives on Wednesday in service to 
the people of New York City. 

Charles Bouton, age 38. James Cutillo, 
age 39. Harold Hastings, age 40. James 
McManus, age 48. William O’Connor, age 
29 George Rice, age 38. 

These six men were New York City 
firefighters. They were killed in one 
terrifying instant when the roof of a 
blazing Brooklyn supermarket collapsed 
without warning. 

In that horrible moment, New York 
City lost six men who time after time 
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risked their lives for ours. Six men with 
wives and children. Six men with dreams 
for the future. Six brave and courageous 
men who were simply doing their jobs 
to the best of their ability. 

The firefighters of our city are a spe- 
cial breed. It is truly unfortunate that 
it takes a tragedy of this magnitude to 
remind us of their extraordinary valor 
and dedication. 

For the people of New York City, the 
six firefighters who died last week will 
be remembered as heroes. But our hearts 
go out to their wives and children, who 
will remember these special men not just 
for their courageous service to their city, 
but as loving husbands and devoted 
fathers.@ 


ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL TRANS- 
PORT AIRLINES SUPPORTS NOISE 
REDUCTION BILL 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@® Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a letter from 
Robert E. Ginther, president of the As- 
sociation of Local Transport Airlines 
expressing strong support for the air- 
port and aircraft noise reduction bill. 
ALTA represents the 15 regional and 
local service airlines which provide serv- 
ice to more than 400 of the Nation’s 
small and medium-sized communities. 
His letter discusses the many reasons 
for their support and the support of the 
cities, counties, and airports which they 
serve. I feel it important that it be 
entered. 
ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL 
TRANSPORT AIRLINES, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1978. 
Hon. GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: In a few 
days you will have an opportunity to vote 
on H.R. 8729 and H.R. 11986, the aircraft 
noise reduction legislation recently approved 
by the House Committee on Ways and Means 
and the House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

The 15 regional and local service airlines 
who provide airline service to more than 
400 of the nation’s small and medium-sized 
communities strongly urge you to support 
this legislation aimed at significantly reduc- 
ing aircraft noise around the nation’s air- 
ports. If a comprehensive effort to reduce 
noise pollution is to succeed, passage of this 
legislation is imperative. 

Essentially, the bills provide new funds— 
from aviation users, not from the general 
public—to airport authorities and to the 
airlines so that they may begin attacking 
the problem on several fronts. 

The airports will be provided additional 
airport development grant funds to reduce 
noncompatible land uses around airports 
through the acquisition of land or noise 
suppressive equipment. The airlines will re- 
ceive assistance through the creation of a 
two percent excise tax on passengers and 
shippers to provide funds to aid in either re- 
tiring or retrofitting about 1600 fet aircraft 
which do not meet current Federal noise 
standards. This excise tax over five years, 
will pay about one-third the cost of quieting 
older aircraft and acquiring new jets with- 
out placing any tax burden whatsoever on 
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general taxpayer funds. In addition, airline 
users will not pay more taxes than at pres- 
ent as the excise tax created is coupled with 
a reduction in the current excise tax from 
eight to six percent. 

This program has been labeled by some as 
a subsidy or a giveaway to the airline in- 
dustry. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Never before in U.S. history has any 
industry been burdened with a $6 to $8 bil- 
lion environmental program applying not to 
new plants or equipment but to existing 
equipment. The jets now operated by the 
U.S. airlines were certified by the U.S. gov- 
ernment, when they were designed and built, 
to meet all Federal requirements. Now, years 
later, these same aircraft must be exten- 
sively overhauled or retired because of 
new noise regulations. The legislation before 
the House would put about one-third of this 
tremendous burden on the users of airline 
services while the airline industry would be 
required to absorb two-thirds of the cost. 

While the industry has recently shown 
improved financial results, during the 10 
years preceding 1978 the industry had a 
poor record of earnings; and there is great 
doubt whether 1978's relatively strong earn- 
ings picture will continue into the future, 
particularly if a recession threatens the 
economy next year. Simply put, the airline 
industry is not capable of meeting the costs 
of this expensive program without assist- 
ance from a users tax. 

In closing, I hope you will note that this 
legislation has the support of the nation’s 
cities, counties, State governments, and air- 
port authorities. It is also supported in prin- 
ciple by the Administration whose only ob- 
jection to the program is the funding levels 
for airport development grants, This legisla- 
tion has been developed after two years of 
exhaustive hearings and studies by many 
committees of the Congress and merits your 
support. 

If our organization may be of further as- 
sistance to you in consideration of the noise 
control legislation or in any other way, I 
hope you will call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. GInTHER, 
President. 


POPE PAUL VI 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join all the peoples of the World in 
paying homage to a great spiritual leader 
and a warm, compassionate man, Pope 
Paul VI, who died yesterday at the age 
of eighty. 

Elected on June 21, 1963, and installed 
9 days later, Pope Paul will long be re- 
membered as the first Pope in history to 
bring the message of peace and love to 
all the corners of the world, including 
the United States in 1965. 

I had the privilege and honor of meet- 
ing Pope Paul with the congressional 
delegation that went to the European 
Parliament in Rome in 1974. I remember 
coming away from my meeting with him 
deeply impressed by his warmth and un- 
bounding concern and anguish over the 
many tragedies and sorrows present in 
our world. 


Cast amid the tempest of change of 
the last 15 years, humanity has reached 
out for guidance, compassion, and in- 
spiration. In Pope Paul VI, millions 
found wisdom, kindness and humility in 
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the face of adversity, and a philosophy 
of love and peace with offered hope for 
a calmer time. 

Pope Paul will be sorely missed by all 
of us, regardless of religious conviction, 
who wish to see the day when brother- 
hood and peace will flourish throughout 
the world.e 


ADDITIONAL EDITORIAL SUPPORT 
FOR ENACTMENT OF THE KEMP- 
ROTH TAX RATE REDUCTION ACT 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, on Friday of 
last week I brought to our colleagues’ 
attention a number of editorials from 
around the country in support of the 
Kemp-Roth legislation, the Tax Rate 
Reduction Act. This is the legislation to 
reduce individual income tax rates for 
all the people by about 33-percent over 
the next 3 years. It is the legislation 
which forms the basis for the amend- 
ment I intend to offer to the tax bill 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, H.R. 13511, an amendment which 
would incorporate the phased individual 
income tax rate reductions of the Tax 
Rate Reduction Act, effective January 1, 
1979, 1980, and 1981, into the bill 
reported. 

But, because there was so much of that 
editorial support that it would have ex- 
ceeded the two-page limit, I could not 
put all of it in the Recorp Friday. It will 
take a number of days to do that, but 
I do wish to add some additional ones 
today to our deliberations. 

KEMP-ROTH GOOD FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


The Syracuse (New York) Herald- 
American recently editorialized in sup- 
port of Kemp-Roth. It stressed, however, 
the importance of Kemp-Roth to small 
business, incorporated small businesses 
and unincorporated ones. It is important 
to note that those which are unincorpo- 
rated pay taxes at the rate of the indi- 
viduals who own them through those 
individuals’ tax returns. 

The editorial says, in part: 


Kemp for several years has been waging 
a campaign in the House to turn one-shot 
rebates and continuous make-work programs 
into permanent, job-creating efforts. 

That means tax cuts. 

He points out: 

Business firms pay corporate income taxes 
directly. When they pay dividends, stock- 
holders pay additional taxes which, at times, 
means 50 to 70 per cent of a firm's profit 
goes to Washington. 

He also wants to reduce the federal tax 
rate on small businesses because many pay 
at least 48 per cent of all their earnings 
above $50.000 to the government, 

Why take the grief for such a small 
return; 

As Kemp points out, the sad evidence is at 
hand. 

Jn 1969, 548 small companies (under $5 
million net worth) sold stock to raise $1.5 
billion in capital to expand their operations. 
Those expansions meant fobs. But in 1975, 
only four new companies issued stock to 
expand and hire more people, and they raised 
only $16 million. 

Not many recall that 15 years ago. Presi- 
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dent John Kennedy promoted and obtained 
a tax cut. His advisers thought the Treas- 
ury would lose $2.4 billion in the first year. 
Instead, the Treasury gained $7 billion, due 
to a resurgence of confidence, expanded in- 
vestment, new jobs. 

People knew that they would have more 
keep-at-home pay. Investors knew they 
could put their savings into an enterprise 
and not go broke. 

That's what we need: a permanent fed- 
eral income tax cut for individuals and 
corporations. 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT FOR KEMP-ROTH 


As I indicated on Friday, Kemp-Roth 
is bipartisan in many ways. It rests upon 
economic premises used both by Re- 
publicans and Democratic Presidents 
and administrations. It is cosponsored, 
in the House and Senate, by Democrats 
and Republicans. It was supported in a 
floor vote in March by Democrats and 
Republicans, a point alluded to in the 
editorial which follows. And the individ- 
ual income tax rate reduction which 
Kemp-Roth would make law are for the 
benefit of everyone. 

This point was made by the Buffalo 
News in a recent editorial: 

And this is the kind of appeal, we suspect, 
that produced not only solid Republican but 
considerable Democratic support for the 
Kemp approach, Since it attracted 194 favor- 
able votes even in losing, and since there are 
only 147 Republicans in the House, the 
Kemp-GOP alternative can be fairly labeled 
bipartisan. 

And why not? It’s underlying concepts are 
closely modeled on the job-creating tax re- 
duction advanced by JFK and then put 
through by Democratic President Johnson in 
1964. 

Perhaps because his alternative was barely 
rejected this time by the House, Rep. Kemp 
plans to try again later this year when the 
Carter tax package comes to a vote. Maybe 
the closeness of this margin will move the 
administration to try to steal his thunder 
with its own across-the-board paring of in- 
come tax brackets. If not, then we hope the 
Kemp alternative will pick up enough addi- 
tional bipartisan support to become a 
thoughtful, decisive majority. 


This point was made recently in the 
Dallas Morning News too, in an editorial, 
“Why Not a Tax Cut?” I quote: 


What should we do? Why, says Kemp, the 
answer is plain as day. We should cut taxes 
across the board—taxes for private people, 
taxes for business. The government should 
put more money into people’s hands, instead 
of grabbing greedily for the money they al- 
ready have. 

Kemp and a savvy band of congressmen 
tried earlier this year to get the Congress to 
institute just such a tax cut—one modeled 
on the Kennedy tax cut of 1962. The Ken- 
nedy cut cost the government money, but the 
money was quickly made up by a surge of 
spending and investment. A boom got under 
way that continued throughout the '60s, 

Kemp didn't precisely put it this way, but 
what was good for President Kennedy—and 
the American economy—should be good for 
President Carter and an even more perplexed 
economy than we knew in ‘62. 

Our hats are off to the Buffalo congressman 
for his persistence and hard work in pushing 
a much-needed measure. The only thing 
wrong, indeed, with the Kemp proposal is 
that it makes sense. This can be a fatal de- 
fect in Washington, but we encourage the 
congressman all the same to keep slinging 
the ball. 


RECREATING INCENTIVES AND REWARDS FOR WORK, 
SAVINGS, INVESTMENT AND RISK TAKING 


An editorial in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat addressed one of the most im- 
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portant points about the structure of the 
tax rate reduction plan which Kemp- 
Roth would make law. That point is the 
restoration of incentive to work, save, in- 
vest and take risk by removing the un- 
necessarily high tax burden upon the 
reward from such incentive: 

If the U.S. is ever going to restore healthy 
economic growth, it should: 

Reduce income taxes by a much larger 
amount than proposed by President Carter 
(a good proposal is one sponsored by Rep. 
Jack F. Kemp, R-N.Y., and Sen. William V. 
Roth Jr., R-Del., which would cut all indi- 
vidual income taxes by 30 percent over three 
years, increase the business surtax exemption 
from $50,000 to $100,000, and reduce the cor- 
porate tax rate from 48 percent to 45 per- 
cent). 

In short, create a tax system that rewards 
investment and production instead of one 
that subsidizes excessive spending, 


The Buffalo Evening News made this 
point, too. It talked about the way in 
which a permanent tax rate reduction 
can be depended upon to expand both 
private spending and investment. It also 
talks in terms of the importance of that 
to restoring the economy of the North- 
east. I quote: 

Certainly, a permanent tax cut for indi- 
viduals and corporations can be depended 
upon to expand, in some degree, both pri- 
vate spending and investment. The assurance 
of more after-tax income left to individuals 
and businesses to use as they see fit cannot 
help but sweeten existing incentives for work 
and investment. In our book, those are clear 
pluses. And for an economy that urgently 
needs more real private-sector economic 
growth, the timing of such a tax cut is sound 
enough. 

Since the Northeast has more than its 
share of aging plants and relatively high in- 
come levels, moreover, across-the-board fed- 
eral tax reductions should be especially ad- 
vantageous here. 


We do not, realistically, expect to see the 
GOP's Kemp-Roth bill breeze through a 
Democratic Congress and a Carter White 
House. But there is a strong bipartisan case 
to be made for it in general economic terms. 
Thus, we think both Congress and the public, 
in looking over whatever President Carter 
proposes in his own tax-stimulus and tax- 
revision plan, should give a fair and thorough 
hearing to the constructive concepts im- 
bedded in the Kemp-Roth tax-reduction 
alternative. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TAX RATE REDUCTIONS TO 
THE PEOPLE 


The Florida Times-Union in Jackson- 
ville has made a particularly good case 
for Kemp-Roth. The paper has talked 
in terms of what the tax rate reductions 
will mean for the people and for the 
economy. They have made a particularly 
good case: 


The Americans who responded to Gallup 
interviewers, and millions of others like 
them, could well be asking a question of 
their own. That is: Why isn’t Congress pay- 
ing more attention to the tax-reduction bill 
introduced simultaneously, in their respec- 
tive houses, by Sen. Bill Roth (Del.) and 
Rep. Jack Kemp (N.Y.)? 

Basically, this bill would offer substan- 
tial tax relief, across the board, to all tax- 
payers, especially those in the lower-middle 
income brackets (currently the hardest hit 
by inflation). 

This money left in individual hands, as 
much as it would mean to individual fam- 
ilies, would collectively mean even more to 


the national economy. As Sen. Roth explains 
it: “(This Act) will assure the type of long- 
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term economic growth needed to create 
meaningful new jobs in the private 
economy. 

“The heavy tax burden (at present) re- 
duces consumer purchasing power and re- 
tards savings and investments in new fac- 
tories, homes and equipment, resulting in 
slow economic growth and high levels of 
unemployment..." 

Since tax rate reductions historically ex- 
pand the economy be creating tax-paying 
jobs, thereby increasing federal tax revenues 
and reducing federal spending on benefits, 
no actual loss to the Treasury is anticipated. 

In point of fact, every tax rate reduction 
since 1946 has resulted in increased revenues, 
not decreased income. 

In point of fact, economic truths don't rec- 
ognize party labels. When President John 
Kennedy successfully asked Congress to re- 
duce taxes (Dr. Ture helped develop the 
plan) to “get the country moving again” the 
Treasury's income didn’t drop, but rose. 

Rep. Kemp sums up the issue well: 

“We can ‘create’ jobs that are, in fact, an 
ill-disguised divvying of a shrinking eco- 
nomic pie into smaller and smaller portions. 
Or we can set about baking a bigger and 
better pie...” 


The Fort Worth, Tex. Star-Telegram 
has also addressed this question: Who 
should have more of the people’s hard- 
earned money—the peonle who earned it 
or the Government in Washington? The 
question is relevant because taxes are go- 
ing up every day that Congress does not 
pass legislation to reduce them. The 
social security tax hike will take another 
$9.5 billion in fiscal year 1979 from the 
people. Those people will pay another 
$13.4 billion in fiscal year 1979 as a re- 
sult of inflation pushing them into tax 
brackets where the percentage they pay 
in taxes on additional dollars earned are 
increasingly higher. They will pay an- 
other $2.9 billion, in new energy taxes in 
fiscal year 1979 if the President’s energy 
bill, as passed by the House, becomes law. 

Excerpts from this editorial follow: 

Most Americans would gladly forego a tax 
cut if they could be assured the funds would 


be used to effectively fight inflation through 
a sensible budget. 

But if there is to be little financial disci- 
pline in Washington (they talk of spending 
$55.6 billion more in 1979 than the govern- 
ment takes in), by all means cut taxes as 
soon as possible. 

Most taxpayers can make better use of 
their money. 

The private sector could create real jobs, 
not the superficial federal positions created 
to make work for work’s sake. 

Inflation is not fueled so much by allow- 
ing people to spend their own money as by 
requiring them to send their money to Wash- 
ington to be laundered and squandered. 

The Senate’s purported concern about in- 
flation is laudable, so let the Congress attack 
the menace by responsible budgeting and by 
recognizing the high cost of overregulation 
of business to every American. 

Roth sees this. He knows, too, that a 
person will manage his or her own money 
more frugally than an easy-come-easy-go 
committee in Washington. 

It is a principle that all members of Con- 
gress should know. 

THE SHAPE OF A TAX CUT IS THE MOST 
IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Not all tax cuts are created equal. The 
size of the tax cut is important, but the 
shape of the tax cut is even more impor- 
tant, It is the shape of tax reform, tax 
cuts, tax rate reductions, et cetera, which 
govern what the economic effects will be. 
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This was the point addressed in an edi- 
torial in the Lexington Herald in Ken- 


tucky, the closing paragraphs of which 
are: 


There is doubt that the economy will be 
stimulated by just any kind of tax cut. Car- 
ter's tax proposal would increase the tax 
scale. It also would discourage work incen- 
tives and capital investment. 

There is more reason for Congress to opt 
for a plan by Rep. Jack Kemp and Sen. Wil- 
liam Roth, which would freeze the tax rate, 
or reduce it, and increase incentives and pro- 
duction. That would certainly do more for 
the economy. 


The point was also the subject of an 
editorial in the San Diego Union in Cali- 
fornia: 


But not just any kind of tax cut will stim- 
ulate the economy. A tax cut that also in- 
creases the tax scale, as Mr. Carter's is in- 
clined to do, would discourage work incen- 
tives and capital investments for the econ- 
omy's most productive people. But a tax cut 
that freezes the tax-rate scale as is, or else 
reduces it, would act to increase those in- 
centives and production and prosperty and, 
in the end, these all bring in more taxes. 
The plan sponsored by Rep. Jack Kemp and 
Sen. William Roth is this kind of tax cut. 

As the nation’s shorn taxpayers imp away 
from their annual tax-crisis, they can hope 
that the taxers in Washington will try to re- 
peat JFK's tax producing tax cut. 


Mr. Speaker, I will read additional ed- 
itorials into the Recorp tomorrow.@ 


SOME THOUGHTS ON AIR PIRACY 
HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@® Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, action is pending in both the 
House and the Senate to update our 
ability as a Nation to deal with terrorism, 
especially in terms of air piracy both here 
and abroad. 

An editorial point of view by Robert 
Hotz in the July 31, 1978, issue of Avia- 
tion Week and Space Technology about 
the recent Bonn Summit meeting an- 
nouncement is timely. 

Legislative action is still essential as 
supported by all of the Federal depart- 
ments involved. I urge my colleagues to 
consider cosponsorship of the House bill 
before our Aviation Subcommittee, H.R. 
13261. 

The editorial follows: 

HIJACKING SANCTIONS SPREAD 

The unexpected but vigorous action of the 
leaders of seven major industrial and civil 
aviation nations two weeks ago at the Bonn 
summit meeting to exert punitive sanctions 
against nations that provide sanctuary for 
aircraft hijackers is a major step forward in 
the growing campaign to eradicate air piracy. 
This blunt warning from Bonn is being fol- 
lowed by a working level meeting of govern- 
ment representatives this week to draw up 
specific operational plans to implement the 
series of sanctions to be exerted against na- 
tions encouraging air piracy. 

The current wave of political terrorism now 
exploding around the world had its inception 
in the successful hijacking of commercial 


airliners and holding their passengers hos- 
tage. Aside from the initial sanctions threat- 
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ened by the International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations against Algeria 
(AW&ST June 12, 1972, p. 27), the Western 
nations remained curiously apathetic as the 
hijackings increased and the slaughter of 
innocents expanded. Only Israel took aggres- 
sive action to carry the war to the aerial 
pirates, It was the daring Israeli airborne 
commando raid on Entebbe two years ago 
that finally turned the tide in Western na- 
tions from passive political platitudes to 
armed aggressive offensives against the aerial 
pirates. The Germans followed with a suc- 
cessful commando attack that released 
Lufthansa hostages at Mogadisho in Somalia 
and Egyptian commandos pursed Arab assas- 
sins to Cyprus, where they were murderously 
betrayed by the local militia. In the recent 
shot-out at Orly airport in Paris it was ag- 
gressive action by Israeli and French security 
forces that nipped the Palestinian plot on the 
ground and reduced the potential death toll. 

In the meantime other nations, including 
the United States, have trained and equipped 
special units that are able to follow and at- 
tack the aerial pirates wherever they may 
seek sanctuary. The message should now be 
clear that the forces fighting aerial piracy 
haye shifted from the passive security poli- 
cies to active, lethal expeditions in pursuit 
of the pirates wherever they may land. This 
shift from the defense to the offensive has 
been a significant factor In chilling the en- 
thusiasm for aerial hijacking. 

But until the major civil air powers and 
industrial nations of the West and Japan 
took firm and united actions against the air 
pirates’ sanctuaries the battle against air 
terror lacked complete credibility. 

Although this subject was not on the of- 
ficial agenda for the Bonn economic summit 
conference, it was raised by Japanese Premier 
Fukuda, seconded strongly by Canada's Pierre 
Trudeau and quickly found strong support 
from the European nations that have recent- 
ly been racked by political assassinations 
and terrorism. The statement is stronger 
than anything any individual country has 
yet been willing to make on sanctions against 
hijacker sanctuaries. It states: 

“The heads of state and government con- 
cerned over terrorism and hostage taking 
declare their governments will intensify their 
common undertakings to fight international 
terrorism. 

“In cases where a country refuses extra- 
dition or prosecution of those who have hi- 
jacked an aircraft and/or do not return such 
aircraft, the heads of state and government 
are jointly resolved that their governments 
should take immediate action to cease all 
flights to that country. 

“At the same time their governments will 
initiate action to halt all incoming flights 
from that country or from any country by 
the airline of the country concerned.” 

This is exactly the type of action that the 
U.S. Air Line Pilots Association and the In- 
ternational Federation of Air Line Pilots As- 
sociations have been advocating for years. It 
must be gratifying to the leaders of this iong 
and often discouraging battle to at last see 
their ideas adopted by the governments of 
the United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Japan, Canada, and Italy. 

The leaders of the seven nations gathered 
at Bonn have also called on other nations 
in the world to join them in extending the 
web of sanctions and we hope there is a 
swift and decisive response to this appeal. 
The United Nations organization has de- 
bated the aerial piracy issues endlessly with- 
out any significant action. 

It is time that some nations in the world 
stepped outside that pusillanimous forum 
and exercised effective leadership against 
aerial pirates and other forms of political 
terrorism. In recent years the number of 
sanctuaries for aerial pirates has shrunk but 
as long as there is a single country in which 
they can safely hide this crime will continue. 
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The combination of specially trained air- 
borne commando teams located at strategic 
points along the world’s airlines plus the 
boycott of air services for sanctuary nations 
are truly strong if belated, steps in a success- 
ful campaign to eliminate aerial piracy and 
its associated terrorism. 

In addition to the lives and aircraft de- 
stroyed by aerial pirates in the last two dec- 
ades, the pace of the world’s air transport 
system has been slowed by the airport secu- 
rity screening procedures and made more 
costly by the added protection required. It 
will be a major step back toward a semi- 
civilized world when its air transport system 
can once again operate in peace, free from 
the terror of aerial pirates. 


VICTIMS OF THE VIETNAM WAR 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
an article for my colleagues which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post a few 
days ago. Its author, Stuart Feldman, 
is counsel to the Council of Vietnam 
Veterans, a group which I personally feel 
is one of the most effective advocates of 
the Vietnam veteran. 

The article appears at a time when 
the Vietnam veterans in Congress are at- 
tempting to obtain more equitable and 
substantial benefits for the Vietnam vet- 
eran. The message, which I concur in, 
is that unless we, as a country, come to 
terms with the reality of Vietnam and 
its lessons for us, we will never be able 
to fully accord the Vietnam veterans the 
respect they deserve in being asked to 
fight a war of attrition until we decided 
what it was we truly wanted in Vietnam, 
until we decided whether or not their 
deaths would mean anything to the 
country. Unless we come to terms with 
Vietnam, its veterans may very well be 
the ultimate victims of that war. 

That is a view I share. 

[From the Washington Post, August 2, 1978] 


Payment of the nation’s just debts to Viet- 
nam veterans might start to strip away the 
barriers to a consensus on America’s future 
role in the world—barriers that now seem to 
hamper our ability to act. The disillusion- 
ment from Vietnam seems to convince many 
that we should never commit our troops or 
resources Overseas again, except perhaps in 
Europe. 

A president's Week for Vietnam Veterans, 
climaxed by a nationwide presidential fire- 
side address on the honorable service of those 
citizens and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, could be a major first step in a needed 
nonpartisan discussion of Vietnam. 

Some special presidential recognition of 
Vietnam veterans would, I believe, help many 
of them feel more at ease with their govern- 
ment. It might also provide them with some 
sense of absolution for the part in a war 
that so many of their fellow citizens have 
denounced as “immoral” or “needless” or 
just plain wrong. A large number of Vietnam 
veterans and their families are now bitterly 
opposed to military service. They convey that 
attitude to their younger brothers, relatives 
and friends. It may be one reason the volun- 
teer army is having such a hard time obtain- 
ing high-caliber recruits. 

A poll made in conjunction with one of the 
Hollywood movies made about the war 
showed that 61 percent of those surveyed 
thought that the nation needed to discuss 
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the events of the war. Other recent signs, in- 
cluding the release of at least eight war- 
related movies, hour-long television specials 
on Vietnam veterans by ABS and CBS and a 
cover story by the Atlantic, suggest that there 
is, indeed, some public readiness to face up 
to the meaning—and the lessons—of Viet- 
nam, 

In a Memorial Day address at Loyola Col- 
lege in Baltimore, Clark Clifford, a secretary 
of defense under President Johnson, said his 
generation, by wrongly comparing Hilter’s 
Germany and post-World War II Soviet 
expansionism to Vietnam, conducted a war 
that was “a disaster." The National Review 
of June 23 carried an analysis of the war by 
Norman Hannah, a retired Foreign Service 
Officer, who also called for a dispassionate 
nonpartisan review. In the July Harper’s, 
psychologist Jeffrey Jay, a fellow at George 
Washington University’s Center for Family 
Research, called the Vietnam veteran a 
Scapegoat and a victim of silence surround- 
ing the war. He, too, urged a national debate 
on Vietnam for the sake of the veterans’ 
mental health. In reviewing a book in The 
Washington Post, one of West Point’s bright- 
est young products, Josiah Bunting, who left 
the Army over the war, made a negative 
analysis of the officer corps’ performance. 
All of these are recent harbingers of a will- 
ingness to examine the past for whatever it 
might tell us of how to proceed in the 
future. 

Although presidential recognition of Viet- 
nam veterans is crucial, any response re- 
quires a substantive effort to reshape and 
improve a number of government programs 
related directly to the problems of Vietnam 
veterans and involving education, medical 
care, various forms of “amnesty” for “bad 
paper” (less than honorable discharges 
comparable to the blanket forgiveness be- 
stowed upon draft evaders. This may require 
the expenditure of significant amounts of 
money as well as symbolic gestures py the 
president. But the sums involved are trifling 
when you consider the national obligation 
to those who served in Vietnam and to the 
importance of straight-thinking about the 
war and its relevance to the future conduct 
of American foreign policy, in honoring that 
obligation. 


TRUE BRITT: RIDING HOME TO 
HOBOLAND 


HON. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


© Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post published an article 
today which I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The article was in regards to the 78th 
annual “Hobo Convention” and the com- 
munity of Britt, a rural Iowa town in my 
district. 

About 40,000 people and a group of 
“long time hobos” were on hand for the 
celebration. One hobo explained that 
trains do not stop as often and are not 
as accessible now, so hoboing is a dying 
sport. 

The article follows: 

TRUE Britt: Ripinc HOME To HOBOLAND 

(By Tom Zito) 

Brrrt, Iows.—The land is flat here, as far 
as the eye can see, a fertile brown and green 
expanse broken only by 7-foot-high fields of 
Midwest corn, and grain elevators, bleached 
white by the sun, that jut into the blue sky. 
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“I helped build that elevator,” says Fred 
Maiszner of North Dakota, a 68-year-old 
hobo who started “riding the freight trains 
in Hoover's day. I haven't been here in some 
time, but you know, old dogs always stray 
back to their old stomping grounds.” 

Maiszner is sitting in front of Don's Hob- 
Nob Short Order Grill on Main Street, down- 
ing a can of Old Milwaukee. It’s Saturday, 
and the streets of Britt—‘founded by rall, 
sustained by the plow"—are packed with 
perhaps 40,000 people, 20 times the normal 
population. Today is Britt's centennial, not 
to mention the day of the town's 78th annual 
hobos’ convention, when riders of the rails 
from east and west gather in heartland 
America, 

But there are not many hobos here, two 
dozen at best, camped at what they call “the 
jungle,” a little sheltered area just beside 
the white wooden building that serves as the 
freight depot for the Milwaukee Line. 

“There's just not much hoboing left to 
do,” says the Cheyenne Kid, 68, who's been 
hitching freights since the ‘30s. “Diesel en- 
gines killed it. Used to be a train would have 
to stop every so often to pick up water and 
coal. Now they just thunder on for a thou- 
sand miles, and the cars are so streamlined 
and locked shut you can't get in.” 

The Kid says that in the '30s, “there must 
have been fifteen, eighteen thousand of us 
roaming around. The Depression had a lot 
to do with it. Now I'd be surprised if there 
are more than a hundred of us.” 

“You can't just go around and do odd 
jobs any more,” says Lord Open Road. “Used 
to be you could go up to the house of a 
widow and offer to paint the place in return 
for room and board. No questions asked. Now 
you need to have what they call credentials, 
and if you don’t have your own paint truck, 
they’re suspicious. And just forget about 
staying in somebody’s house who don't know 
you.” 

“The world's just turned into a bunch 
of working stiffs,” says Streamtrain Maury, 
just elected king of the hobos by the people 
of Britt. “It's harder and harder to under- 
stand us folks who don’t seem to do any- 
thing.” 

Indeed, there's an ironic contrast forced 
by the mixing of the hobo convention and 
the town's centennial. Like cowboys and 
bank robbers, the hobos—with names like 
Iowa Blackie, Frypan Jack, and Boxcar 
Frank—conjure up the great romantic spirit 
of itinerant America, the forerunners of 
Kerouac’s beat generation and the flowery 
days of the ’60s counterculture. 

“Being important is not that damn im- 
portant,” says Mr. Nobody. “But we all have 
our vanity.” 

Then there's Britt, the very model of 
America’s Protestant ethic. The first edition 
of the town’s Britt Tribune, on December 
19, 1879, noted that “Britt is fast becoming 
the commercial center of the county and is 
drawing trade from every direction,” largely 
because of the three railroad lines that cross 
here. “The business men are well endowed 
with enterprise and ‘go-aheaditiveness.’ " 

Ninety-nine years later, the two-hour-long 
centennial parade is filled with almost 200 
floats, most of them touting God, gravy or 
government, There's a covered wagon being 
pulled by four small John Deere tractors, all 
harnessed together. A horse dressed in over- 
alls. A family of five in their old Model T 
with a sign proclaiming: “High spending is 
inflationary. Living high on the hog will 
destroy America.” A VFW display that's a 
model of the Lincoln Memorial, with a Lin- 
coln look-alike who's been greasepainted 
completely white. An old steam tractor driv- 
en by “Grandpa Harry Thompson, 89 years 
young.” The Methodist Church declaring 
“There is new life in Christ.” 


And, most graphic in the show, the float 
from the Hancock County Right to Life As- 
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sociation. A crib filled with real babies is 
being pulled by a tractor and a large sign 
reads: “Your Children—Britt’s Future. The 
Supreme Court would have allowed these 
children to be destroyed at the beginning of 
their lives. God have mercy on us.” 

A man from the VFW is circulating 
through the parade route, selling tiny Amer- 
ican flags. 

“Folks, let’s make it look like America to- 
day,” he says. Oivind Andreassen, here from 
Fredrikstad, Norway, to visit relatives, hands 
over a quarter and sticks the flag on his cam- 
era case. 

At noon, after the parade, in an empty lot, 
hobos and townsfolk, sightseers and relatives 
gather for the free Mulligan stew lunch 
that’s prepared by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Eight hundred gallons of stew are 
cooked in 55-gallon drums. It’s a traditional 
part of the hobo convention which, even 
when started at the turn of the century, was 
a clever business move by the merchants of 
Britt. 

Through 1899, the hobos (who call their 
organization Tourists Union 63) had been 
meeting in Illinois. Three Britt merchants, 
Thomas Way, T. A. Potter ani W. E. Bradford, 
realizing the importance of the railroads and 
publicity for the town’s economy, invited the 
“officers” of the union to Britt, and proposed 
that an annual convention be held here in 
August. The town, in conjunction with the 
Britt Tribune, invited journalists from across 
the land, and on August 23, 1900—the day 
after the first convention—the town of Britt 
was on the front pages of newspapers across 
the country. 

“It was advertising that Britt was after 
and she got it,” editor W. A. Simkins wrote 
in the local paper, in an article hinting that 
the town, in conjunction with the journal- 
ists, had pulled a fast one on the world. 

“Let the good Lord have mercy upon the 
reporters of the big daily papers when they 
go up to the Pearly Gates and try to get in. 
When it comes to writing a hobo convention 
story, these reporters of the daily press are 
far ahead of either Ananias or Eli Perkins.” 

“A convention's just a convention,” says 
the Cheyenne Kid. “People say they used us, 
we used them. It’s just that this town still 
has three train lines running through, and 
it's a handy place to meet.” 

The Kid is full of stories. 

“Once I was riding the Silk Express from 
San Francisco to the East Coast. I'm going 
back now 45 years. That train was bringing 
raw silk to someplace in New England. I 
mean that train was carrying a million dol- 
lars. Something didn't feel right and I 
jumped off. I didn't realize at the time that 
she was so hot. They catch you on a train 
like that they put you right in jail, thinking 
you're gonna hijack it. 


“Another time near Duluth I was sleeping 
in a boxcar behind a load of logs. I noticed 
these red diamond-shaped stickers on the 
outside of one of the cars. Forty tons of 
dynamite. That was '30 or '31. Got off that 
one fast.” 

Or the time Lord Open Road almost got 
killed. 

“I got into this the hard way, 1927, when 
I was knee-high to a grasshopper. I'd go 
down to the tracks when my Dad wasn’t look- 
ing and sneak a ride for a mile. The neigh- 
bors would tell my Dad and he'd beat the hell 
out of me. Finally I decided I'd had enough 
beatings and I didn't jump off after a mile. 

“Now my constitution is as strong as a 
domesticated bovine. But you're going 
across the desert and you've gotta have 
water. I jumped off by this oasis and was 
pushing back all that green scum for the 
coolest drink in the whole world. Then this 
rancher comes up on me with a gun, says he 
wants a dollar-fifty for a drink. I said to 
him, ‘I thought water was free.’ We started 
talking and after a while he said to me, ‘Are 
you in a hurry? I'd like to have dinner with 
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you.’ And I started laughing and I said to 
him, ‘Me in a hurry? Took me nine months to 
get here.’” 

The stories could go on all night. But it's 
getting dark now, and the stewpot is bub- 
bling in the jungle, and the Cheyenne Kid is 
getting mobbed by autograph hounds in the 
Red Rooster Lounge. 

“Jeepers, creepers,” he says. "This is the 
rat race we're all trying to avoid.” 

And the Kid heads out of the Red Rooster 
back to the jungle, and in the process he 
meets Pennsylvania Pete, who glances 
around at the crowd and says: 

“Lotta people call themselves a tramp, 
but they couldn't be one with an instruction 
box."@ 


CAMBODIAN REFUGEE ACCOUNTS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


@® Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 

Speaker, I place in the Recor interviews 

with two Cambodian refugees who suc- 

cessfully escaped to Thailand: 

INTERVIEW WITH CAMBODIAN REFUGEE IN 
BURIRAM, THAILAND, CONDUCTED BY AMERI- 
CAN EMBASSY OFFICER IN JUNE 1978 


ACCOUNT Of SOURCE B* 


Source B, 29, was a farmer in Battambang 
Province. After the Khmer Rouge takeover, 
he continued to work as a farmer in the same 
place. He arrived in Thailand May 19, 1978. 
His account follows: 


CONDITIONS IN DEMOCRATIC KAMPUCHEA 


In 1975, I ate with my family. From the 
start of 1976, I ate with my group in the col- 
lective for four or five months. After that, 
the entire collective of 330 persons ate 
together. 

There was little change in the amount of 
food we got since 1975. We ate porridge, two 
times a day. We had 8 tins (2 kilos) of rice, 
made into porridge, for ten persons. The por- 
ridge usually had banana leaves mixed in. 
There were two or three persons who caught 
fish for the whole collective. 

Crop yields decreased each year since 1975. 
I don't know why. We worked, worked, 
worked, but the results were not better but 
worse. Perhaps it was because there are fewer 
and fewer people, who have less and less 
strength. 

There were no medicines, except the con- 
coctions made by the Khmer Rouge of roots 
and herbs. Of ten patients who became se- 
riously ill, five died. 

Of the 330 people in the collective at first, 
there were only about 100 left in May 1978. 
Almost all of the remaining persons are 
women. The rest were killed or escaped to 
Thailand. 


SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION AND DISCIPLINE 


The village was headed by an administra- 
tor, from Angka. My village was divided into 
four groups. I never saw any Khmer Rouge 
soldiers, but there were spies (chhlop) in the 
village. 

For minor mistakes, such as going to work 
late, you were scolded and hit the first time. 
The third time, you were executed. For a 
serious mistake you were killed the first 
time. Serious mistakes were talk against the 
Khmer Rouge regime, such remarks as, ‘I 
don't like the Khmer Rouge regime’, ‘I don’t 
like to work so hard’, ‘I want to eat more.’ 
Also when the Khmer Rouge discovered that 
you were a soldier or government worker 


*The name of the individual refugee who 
provided this account has been excised to 
protect the identity of family members or 
friends still in Cambodia. 
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of the former regime, you were arrested 
and killed immediately. 

You could not make any suggestions about 
working or living conditions. No one dared 
to speak at all. No one dared to rise up 
against the system. You never knew where 
the Khmer Rouge were. Every week or so I 
saw a handful of Khmer Rouge pass through 
the village. We were told that if any villagers 
dared to attack the Khmer Rouge, all the 
people in the village would be killed. I heard 
that this happened in one or two other vil- 
lages. One of them was Phum Thmei, Thmar 
Pouk District, Battambang. 

EXECUTIONS 

I saw one former GKR soldier killed. I 
also saw two or three others arrested and 
taken away. They “disappeared.” 

I heard from other villagers, during joint 
work projects, that far away from their vil- 
lage in Chamka Ko Military Base, Battam- 
bang, many former soldiers were killed right 
after the Khmer Rouge take over. I saw 
many human bones in a lake. I guess thas 
maybe over 1,000 people were killed. At first, 
the Khmer Rouge used guns to kill the 
former soldiers, government workers, and 
students, but later, after 1975, they used 
poles to beat people to death. 

HUMAN, CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

There is no such thing as human, civil or 
political rights in Democratic Kampuchea. 
You cannot read, write, talk, or suggest. Peo- 
ple want to have freedom most in my village. 
I escaped because I could not live under 
the Khmer Rouge. I didn’t get enough to 
eat and there was no medicine. 

One Cambodian who came with me had 
decided to escape because the Khmer Rouge 
killed his younger brother-in-law. Now, if 
you have one relative who was a GKR sol- 
dier, they kill the whole family. 


INTERVIEW WITH CAMBODIAN REFUGEE IN 
Surin, THAILAND, CONDUCTED BY AMERICAN 
EMBASSY OFFICER IN JUNE 1978 

Account of Lon Heou* 

Lon Heou, 21, came from Koukmon, Oddar 
Meanchey Province, with her husband Si 
Suot. They arrived in Thailand in February 
1978. Her account follows: 

CONDITIONS OF LIVING IN DEMOCRATIC 
KAMPUCHEA 

We had hard rice, not gruel, to eat in 
Koukmon, but not enough. We had no fish 
or meat but strips of banana tree trunks 
were mixed with the rice. In 1975, it was 
much better than 1976-78. 

As a child, I lived in the same village as 
my future husband Si Sout. In Koukmon, 
we worked in different units. I worked in 
Beng. I was very lucky to marry someone I 
knew and liked. Many others were not so 
lucky and frequently did not know each 
other before getting married. 

The women worked just like the men in 
our village. We dug canals, built dams and 
planted rice. Just before fleeing to Thailand, 
I worked clearing land. Earlier, after I was 
pregnant, I carried logs to build rail fences. 
I had to do this work until my ninth month 
of pregnancy. It was physically difficult to 
pick up the logs, and sometimes I had to ask 
for help from someone just to lift the logs. 
I was too terrified of what might be done to 
me to ask to rest or for lighter work, even 
when I was sick. I had a miscarriage near 
the end of my pregnancy. After the mis- 
carriage, I got very sick. I got ten days off in 
the hospital. The doctor gave me injections 
of syrup and they ‘smoked’ me for ten days, 
the way you smoke a pig. In the hospital I 


“Refugee agreed to use of her name in a 
public document. 
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slept on the ground. My husband was 
allowed to visit me one time. After ten days 
in the hospital, I was put to work in the 
communal kitchen. That work was harder 
than carrying logs, since I had to lift heavy 
sacks of rice, but everyone is sick, either 
skinny or swollen. No one is well fed or 
healthy. 

Far fewer women than men escape to 
Thailand, because the women are afraid that 
they will not make it. They also have chil- 
dren and cannot expect to flee successfully. 
The Khmer Rouge spread rumors that all 
who try to escape are killed. I have also 
heard that the borders have mine fields. 

Old women are employed to look after one 
to ten small children in the communal 
kitchens. Old women are very unhappy and 
are treated very badly. They are afraid to 
look after so many children. There is no 
time to chew betel. And, if the children cry, 
they cannot call their mothers. 

Other old women had to help clear land or 
raise silk worms. They make silk cloth, 
white only, but it is taken away by the 
Khmer Rouge. 

EXECUTIONS 

My husband Si Suot, thought of fleeing 
for several months, but then we would think 
that we could stay and maybe things would 
get better. Then they started killing our rel- 
atives. My father fied in mid-1977 and after- 
ward I was treated like the ‘daughter of an 
enemy.’ My sister, Lon Kim Heat, studied 
seven years before 1975, more than most 
girls. In late 1977, she was taken away from 
the mobile youth group and executed. 
Friends in the youth group told me later. 

Over one hundred people from my vil- 
lage have been executed. Last year sixty 
were killed either in the village or were 
taken to the forest and killed. Some were 
former soldiers; others had done nothing. 

If you talk too much or don't talk at all, 
you are in danger of being ‘taken away.’ No 
one dares make jokes or even lavgh. One 
guy in my village was executed because he 
was ‘too jovial.’ Complacency is a crime, 
since a complacent person is Hable not to 
work too hard and be a bad example. You 
might forget to work! 

In general the rate of killing men is much 
greater than for women. I think Cambodia 
is going to be a country only of women.” 

HUMAN CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 


There are no rights in Cambodia, not 
even the right to smile. I would have pre- 
ferred to have remained in Cambodia, but 
I could not endure such a life. I wanted 
just a little bit of freedom, to be happy 
again, and to have enough to eat. 

I have never heard of a women’s liberation 
movement, but in Cambodia, it is said that 
men and women are equal. It is true that we 
have equal work, are equal in being un- 
happy, equal in not having enough to eat, 
but these are equalities I do not want.@ 


AN AFRICAN BLOODBATH 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few days, this Chamber has 
rung with the eloquent denunciations 
of human rights violations throughout 
the world. We have spared no one: no 
dictatorship, right or left, has failed to 
evoke our righteous anger. We have 
done our best to stand forth as rep- 
resentatives of the tradition of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. This has 
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been both necessary and proper. We 
cannot divorce our foreign policy from 
humane or moral considerations. 

But I fear that Members of this House 
are fatigued, numbed, perhaps beyond 
revulsion, at the enormity of the crimes 
revealed in the general media and on 
the floor of this body. That is under- 
standable. The trials in Soviet Russia, 
the genocide in Cambodia,. the senseless 
murders in Uganda are enough to make 
our emotional wells run dry. The litany 
of horrors recited by various members 
of this House are enough to brutalize the 
sensitivity of any one of us. But we must 
not succumb to that frame of mind. 

I ask your indulgence, for a moment, 
on yet another serious violation of 
human rights: The mass murder of 
black Roman Catholics in Equatorial 
Guinea. In proportion to the popula- 
tion, this latest crime against humanity 
rivals, and probably surpasses, the 
genocidal extermination in Cambodia. 

How could this matter have escaped 
our attention? I wonder. Equatorial 
Guinea is a tiny country on the west 
coast of Africa, occupying less than 
11,000-square miles. A former colony of 
Spain, the country is one of the new- 
born emerging nations of Africa. It is 
only 10 years old. Its population in 1968 
numbered no more than 350,000 souls, 
divided into 5 different tribes. Like 
every other nation in Africa, it is a 
multiethnic political community. 

Mr. Speaker, these poor people have 
been the targets of one of the most 
terrifying exterminations campaigns in 
modern history. Out of a total of 350,000 
people, 50,000 people have been killed, 
according to the latest reports from the 
Vatican. A total of 90,000 people have 
fied for their lives, and are currently 
living as refugees in the neighboring 
African countries of Gabon and 
Cameroon. The campaign of terror and 
violence is being orchestrated by a 
Marxist dictator, Macias Nguema, who 
seized abolute control of the country in 
1971 and has declared himself ‘“Presi- 
dent for Life.” 

This crazed killer adds blasphemy to 
his murderous campaign to snuff out 
every vestige of opposition, lately re- 
quiring the invocation of his name along 
with prayers to God. Reports of the 
atrocities coming from that country in- 
clude the crucifixion of Christian 
opponents. In a nation that is 95-percent 
Roman Catholic, he has outlawed the 
church and has carried out a murder- 
ous persecution of priests and nuns, as 
well as lay civilians. There are currently 
12 priests left in the country, all living 
under house arrest. Nguema is either a 
slave of his own lust for power or a mad- 
man. But, in either case, there does not 
appear to be any length to which he will 
not go. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning I had the 
honor and the privilege of meeting with 
the spiritual leader of the nation, His 
Excellency Bishop Rafael Nze Abuy, 
Bishop of Bata. He struck me as an emi- 
nently kind and gentle man, and he 
asked me if I could please bring the 
terrible sufferings of his people to the at- 
tention of this House. Once again, I real- 
ize that these blood-curdling tales are re- 
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volting; that we are fatigued and dis- 
gusted by the seemingly endless repeti- 
tions of instances of violence against 
dissidents, including religious and polit- 
ical repression. But we cannot turn away. 
What happened in Germany to the Jews 
is happening to Roman Catholics in this 
tiny African country. There is one dif- 
ference: The persecutions of Nguema 
constitute a terroristic attack on the en- 
tire population of the nation. 

There is one other aspect of this mat- 
ter which commends itself to your at- 
tention. The consolidation of Soviet 
power on the African continent is a con- 
solidation of power along the vital South 
Sea lanes, the paths of commerce, and 
the lifelines of the economies of the in- 
dustrialized nations of the world. State 
Department sources confirm the fact that 
the nation’s territorial island, Fernando 
Po, is currently servicing Soviet ships 
and there are further reports, from in- 
dependent sources, of the presence of 
Soviet submarines in that area. Cubans 
have also occupied the island, and it has 
served asa staging area for military 
operations. 

I would ask you to give your attention 
to a press release on the subject issued 
from an organization called Catholics 
for Christian Political Action: 

LAYMEN’s GROUP CALLS ON U.S. CATHOLIC 


CONFERENCE AND OTHERS TO INTERVENE IN 
AFRICAN BLOODBATH 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Catholics for Christian 
Political Action (CCPA) today called on 
Catholics and other Americans of all faiths 
and races to rally in defense of the thousands 
of black Catholics in Equatorial Guinea 
whose lives are being threatened because 
of their religion. The national laymen’s 
political action group especially appealed to 
the U.S. Catholic Conference to do every- 
thing possible to organize members of the 
Catholic community to protest against the 
mass killings taking place in the West African 
nation. 

“According to a State Department spokes- 
man with whom I talked this week, tens of 
thousands have already died and an un- 
known number are threatened,” said CCPA 
president Gary Potter in a statement for the 
press. 

“I think it is right and necessary for the 
world to be concerned over the fate of 
Scharansky, Ginzburg, and other dissidents 
in the Soviet Union,” he continued, “but I 
wonder why the tragic plight of the Equator- 
ial Guineans is being ignored. Is it because 
they are Catholic and black?” 

Equatorial Guinea is the only Spanish- 
speaking nation in black Africa. Its popula- 
tion, estimated at 350,000 when the country 
became independent in 1968, is 95 percent 
Catholic. According to Potter the population 
may have been halved since then. “We know 
there are at least 90,000 refugees in neighbor- 
ing African countries and Spain. The other 
thousands are dead or simply unaccounted 
for. Half the National Assembly ‘disappeared’ 
five months after independence.” 

Reports reached the West some time ago 
that Equatorial Guinea’s President Francisco 
Macias Nguema issued an edict that his por- 
trait be placed on the altars of the nation’s 
churches. Then he ordered that his name be 
included when Catholics made the Sign of 
the Cross. When Church authorities refused 
to comply with these demands the wave of 
religious persecution began, Now the Cath- 
olic Church has been outlawed, foreign 
priests have been expelled and over 30 na- 
tive-born priests and at least 100 nuns are 
known to be in prison. 

Potter pointed out that exact information 
regarding the situation is sketchy because 
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France is the only Western nation that still 
has diplomatic relations with Macias, but 
without an embassy. The only embassies in 
the country are those of the Soviet Union, 
East Germany, Cuba, China and North 
Korea. 

“The situation is appalling, we know that 
much,” Potter said. “It is equally appalling 
that it is being virtually ignored. Public 
opinion needs to be aroused as a first step 
towards action and the U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference with all its resources can and should 
start to work to arouse it. I personally 
pledge our growing organization to do all it 
can to make Catholics and others aware of 
the genocide against black Catholics being 
committed in Equatorial Guinea by a mad 
Marx-spouting tyrant who would fall in a 
minute if the Socialist-bloc countries did 
not support him with money and arms.” 

CCPA, a national political education and 
action organization, was formed last year 
to promote Christian positions on public 
issues. Further information on the situation 
in Equatorial Guinea can be obtained by 
contacting CCPA at 1139 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

FACTS ON EQUATORIAL GUINEA 

The Country—A former Spanish colony in 
West Africa independent since 1968. The 
country (10,832 sq. mi.) consists of a main- 
land section, Rio Muni, and two islands, the 
largest of which was formerly known as 
Fernando Po. It is now named after the 
President, Macias Nguema. The capital, 
Malabo, is located on Macias Nguema. 

Population—The population was 350,000 
at independence. Its number is not known 
now, but “tens of thousands” have been 
killed and at least 90,000 refugees are abroad. 
There are five main tribes. 

Religion—95 per cent Roman Catholic. 
The Catholic Church is now outlawed. 

Economy—Chief exports were formerly 
coffee and cocoa. No measurable quantities 
of either product are now being exported. It 
is believed that subsidies from Socialist-bloc 
countries are the Macias government's only 
source of income. 

Government—Marxist in orientation. At 
independence, Macias Nguema was elected 
first President. He assumed total control of 
government in 1971, was named President- 
for-Life the following year, is seeking to 
destroy the one force in the country whose 
influence can oppose him: Catholicism. U.S. 
suspended relations in 1976.@ 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY FEDERATION 
OF LABOR, AFL-CIO, URGES SUP- 
PORT FOR AIRPORT AND AIR- 
CRAFT NOISE REDUCTION ACT, 
H.R. 8729 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@® Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a telegram supporting the Air- 
port and Aircraft Noise Reduction Act 
(H.R. 8729) from the Los Angeles 
County Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, 
will be of interest to my colleagues from 
southern California and others. I request 
that it be entered into the RECORD. 

The telegram follows: 

‘TELEGRAM 
AUGUST 4, 1978. 
Hon. GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

We support H.R. 8729, the Airport and Air- 
craft Noise Reduction Act. Our support is 
based on two points—it would. allow for 
quieter aircraft and institute airport noise 
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planning, and it would provide incentive to 
airlines to retrofit or exchange engines on 
their aircraft. Nationally, the bill would 
create between 70,000 and 80,000 jobs and 
would have significant impact on Southern 
California's economy. We urge that you get 
a bill to the floor and hope you support 
t. 
WILLIAM R. ROBERTSON, 
Executive Secretary, L. A. County Fed- 
eration of Labor, AFL-CIO. 


BALANCE(S) OF POWER, BOOK 
FLANK 


III B (ii)—NATO: SOUTHERN 


HON. JOHN B. BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


® Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, 
Friday I inserted the first part of an ar- 
ticle by Adm. Horacio Rivero, U.S. Navy 
(retired), entitled, “Why a U.S. Fleet in 
the Mediterranean,” that appeared in 
the U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
May 1, 1977. The conclusion of Admiral 
Rivero’s article appears below: 
CONCLUSION 


The two (Soviet) helicopter cruisers were 
the first Soviet ships built to carry both 
rotary-wing aircraft and facilities for com- 
mand and control of coordinated ASW op- 
erations. They deploy regularly to the Medi- 
terranean from the Black Fleet and appar- 
ently were designed primarily to counter the 
U.S. ballistic missile submarines, The new- 
est major Soviet warship, the Kiev, is a true 
aircraft carrier as defined by the Montreaux 
Ccnvention but was permitted to transit the 
Turkish Straits in contravention of that in- 
ternational agreement. A second ship of the 
class is under construction and additional 
units will probably follow in the future. Al- 
though built with an offset island structure 
and angled flight deck like U.S. aircraft car- 
riers, they have neither catapults nor arrest- 
ing gear and thus are limited to operation 
of helicopters and VSTOL aircraft. These 
ships are designed to provide a modest de- 
gree of air support to ships deployed at a dis- 
tance from Soviet air bases. They can pose 
a threat to warships and convoys operating 
outside the cover of Allied land-based or sea- 
based air, but they cannot match the offen- 
sive and defensive capabilities of the U.S. 
aircraft carriers. 

It is noteworthy that the relatively long- 
range (200 miles) anti-ship missiles which 
appeared in the earlier missile ships are giv- 
ing way in the newer classes of warships to 
the SS-N-10 missile, having a range of about 
35 miles. This clearly reflects Soviet recogni- 
tion of the limited operational effectiveness 
of the longer range types, which required 
the assistance of a second platform (aircraft, 
surface ship, or submarine) for mid-course 
guidance and of their vulnerability to mod- 
ern aircraft, antiaircraft missiles, and rapid- 
firing guns. 

The Soviet squadron is opposed by the ships 
and aircraft of the U.S. Sixth Fleet, the ships 
of the other NATO navies, and the aircraft 
of the NATO air forces. Foremost in impor- 
tance are the two (at times three) aircraft 
carriers and the nuclear submarines of the 
Sixth Fleet, the two French aircraft carriers. 
Generally the NATO ships are inferior to 
Soviet ships in offensive armament, only 
some of the French destroyers being equipped 
to launch anti-ship missiles, The introduc- 
tion of the Harpoon missile in the U.S. Navy 
(delayed by Department of Defense prohibi- 
tion of anti-ship missile development in the 
1960s) will serve to remedy to some extent 
this deficiency in NATO armament. Most of 
the deployed U.S. warships, all three cruisers 
(and four destroyers) in the Italian Navy, 
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and some of the French destroyers are armed 
with antiaircraft missile launchers. The 
French Navy has seven destroyers so 
equipped. Other NATO warships lack offen- 
sive or defensive missile armament. 

Frequently the question arises as to the 
probability of survival of NATO naval forces, 
especially the U.S. aircraft carriers, when 
operating in a limited sea area such as the 
Mediterranean. At the center of the argu- 
ment is the word “vulnerability.” It can be 
shown without great difficulty that there is 
no weapon system or platform that is not 
vulnerable in some degree to some other 
weapon: tanks to other tanks, aircraft, and 
anti-tank weapons; aircraft to other aircraft 
or to antiaircraft missiles and artillery; and 
ships to naval guns, coast artillery, missiles, 
aircraft, torpedoes, and mines. But the em- 
ployment of any force in war is always at- 
tended by risks that must be weighed against 
the gains it is hoped to obtain in a given 
set of circumstances. The vulnerability of 
one’s own units is a factor in the equation, 
as are (say) personnel and material de- 
ficiencies, inferior strength, inadequate train- 
ing, or ineffective leadership. They are nega- 
tive factors that need to be balanced against 
the positive factors in deciding whether the 
employment of a force on a mission is wise 
or will most likely lead to disaster. The de- 
terminant is whether one believes the prob- 
ability of success to be sufficient to overcome 
the possibility of failure, while accepting 
some risk of loss of or damage to the units 
involved. 

Naval ships in general and aircraft carriers 
in particular have been attacked by many 
uninformed critics, and by some who should 
know better, as not being able to survive in 
the presence of land-based air power. This 
was thoroughly disproved by the record of 
the U.S. Navy in World War II, during which 
no full-size attack aircraft carrier was lost 
to enemy land-based air, although a num- 
ber suffered appreciable and on occasion 
temporarily disabling damage. The advent 
of the nuclear submarine and of the long 
range Soviet anti-ship missile have been oc- 
casions for renewing these attacks. 

There is no question that bombs, tor- 
pedoes, mines, and missiles are dangerous to 
ships and that if they hit in sufficient num- 
bers they can heavily damage, disable, or sink 
the most powerful ship afloat. That is a risk 
that must be accepted in war operations. But 
aircraft carriers are not without defenses 
against these weapons. When properly at- 
tended by supporting ships and aircraft and 
operated in such a manner as to take ad- 
vantage of their mobility, their warning and 
defensive capabilities, and their offensive 
power, they should have a high probability 
of survival even in a dangerous environ- 
ment and of carrying out their assigned mis- 
sions, provided of course that they are not 
exposed to a situation where the threat is 
clearly overwhelming. It would be foolhardy 
to operate any ship without air cover in the 
presence of enemy air, or without antisub- 
marine protection in submarine waters, or to 
parade like the Eilat within range of known- 
enemy missiles. But our arsenal of defensive 
and offensive means and the toughness built 
into the larger ships such as aircraft carriers 
should give confidence of a high degree of 
survivability in the Mediterranean when 
ships are judiciously employed. 

The Soviet nuclear submarines constitute 
the principal threat to the carrier forces as 
well as to other ships. With adequate sea 
room and a defense in depth which would in- 
clude the use of our own submarines for 
clearing operating areas, the vulnerability of 
our ships to enemy submarines can be re- 
duced greatly. To operate in the Aegean Sea 
where sea room is limited severely by the 
presence of numerous islands would be haz- 
ardous, at least until the area was sanitized 
and closed to intruders by the antisubmarine 
barriers on both sides of Crete. The eastern 
Mediterranean basin, including the Ionian 
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Sea, on the other hand provides sufficient 
sea area for well-escorted carriers to operate 
with reasonable risk. This is true also of the 
western basin, except for the narrows of the 
Strait of Sicily where special protective mea- 
sures would need to be taken before and 
during transit. 

To protect the carrier striking force, a con- 
centrated and intense antisubmarine effort 
would be required at the initiation of hostili- 
ties, aimed at neutralizing enemy submarines 
then present in the Mediterranean and at 
preventing their reenforcement through the 
Strait of Gibraltar or the Suez Canal, U.S. 
nuclear submarines as well as all NATO ASW- 
capable ships and aircraft would need to be 
devoted initially to this task, at the expense 
of delaying the execution of other missions 
such as protection of the sea lines of com- 
munication. 

The missile threat from surface ships 
would be of greatest concern at the com- 
mencement of hostilities, requiring special 
precautions to guard against surprise attack. 
This necessitates that during period of ten- 
sion every missile-firing ship be kept under 
close surveillance and that suitably armed 
aircraft patrols be kept on station in their 
vicinity (but outside their antiaircraft mis- 
sile range) ready to neutralize the missile 
batteries and to destroy the first missiles 
fired, at the first sign of hostile action, Once 
hostilities commenced, the destruction of the 
missile ships would demand first call on the 
carriers’ resources, but for a relatively short 
period of time. 

The manned bomber threat in the Mediter- 
ranean appears manageable under present 
circumstances. Long-range bombers operat- 
ing from Soviet Black Sea bases, although 
possessing sufficient combat range to reach 
most of the Mediterranean, must traverse 
distances that are too long for effective fight- 
er escort, and would need to penetrate and 
overfly the NATO air defenses in Turkey, 
Greece, or Italy, which should provide both 
early warning to our forces and heavy attri- 
tion of the unescorted bomber formations. 
Soviet aircraft flying from Syrian air bases 
could pose a threat in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean; should Syria be actively aligned with 
the Warsaw Pact those bases would need to 
be neutralized at the commencement of hos- 
tilities. 

Allied shipping would need either to take 
refuge in port or to remain outside the Medi- 
terranean until sufficient attrition of the sub- 
marine threat and elimination of the enemy 
surface forces made commencement of a 
conyoy system feasible, perhaps not earlier 
than two weeks after hostilities commenced. 
Aircraft carrier and logistic support ship 
screens would require augmentation by all 
available NATO cruisers, destroyers, and 
frigates in order to ensure survival of the 
striking forces during the critica] initial 
phase. During this period, which could last 
two or three days, the carriers would be heav- 
ily engaged in eliminating the Soviet missile- 
firing surface ships and neutralizing land- 
based air in the Mediterranean that might 
pose a threat to them. Once this was accom- 
plished the carriers would be able to devote 
their entire effort to the land-air battle for 
defense of NATO territory, and the ships of 
the other NATO navies to the protection of 
the sea lines of communication from the re- 
maining threats of all sorts, for one should 
not anticipate during the early days to do 
more than to reduce the enemy threat, not to 
eliminate it. 


THE DEFENSE OF THE NATO SOUTHERN REGION 


The Southern Region, one of three compo- 
nents of the NATO Allied Command Europe, 
embraces Italy, Greece, Turkey, and the Med- 
iterranean and Black seas. It is an isolated 
theater of war, separated from the Central 
Region by the territory of neutral Switzer- 
land and Austria. This has important mili- 
tary consequences for the defense of the re- 
gion, requiring reliance on the Mediterranean 
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Sea as the primary or, in the event that 
France does not choose to participate in Al- 
lied military operations, the only avenue for 
reenforcement and supply of the military 
forces and for support of the economies of 
the NATO countries. It is not likely that 
France could remain aloof in the event of an 
attack on Germany or possibly one on Italy, 
but there is serious question whether an at- 
tack on Greece or Turkey would result auto- 
matically in French military participation. 
For the defense of these two countries and 
possibly for that of Italy, therefore, military 
plans must discount the use of French forces, 
air space, or territory. 

In addition to being isolated, the Southern 
Region is geographically fragmented. Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey each occupies a penin- 
sula jutting into the Mediterranean, so that 
mutual support of those countries’ land 
forces, except in the narrow area of Thrace, 
depends on movement by sea. This puts a 
premium on control of the sea, and makes 
tactical land operations heavily dependent 
on the success of naval operations just as 
they are, by the very nature of modern war- 
fare, on that of air operations. 

The land defense is also heavily influenced 
by the topographical features of the theatre. 
In northern Italy the frontier with Austria, 
which would be open to attack through viola- 
tion of that country’s neutrality, is charac- 
terized by mountainous terrain with deep de- 
files providing avenues of approach out- 
flanking the major defenses on the frontier 
with Yugoslavia. In the latter the command- 
ing positions in the Julian Alps lie beyond 
the border, as do those overlooking Trieste, 
which is connected to the rest of Italy by a 
narrow strip of land. Naval support from the 
Adriatic Sea adds strength to the defense of 
the entire area, and only through control of 
the Adriatic is it possible to plan on a suc- 
cessful defense of Trieste, That, in turn, 
depends on a favorable air situation. 

In northern Greece the left flank of the 
defenses rests on the Ionian Sea, the right 
flank on the lower course of the Maritza River 
and its outlet on the Aegean Sea. The nar- 
rowness of Greek Thrace, at one point only 
12 miles wide between the Bulgarian frontier 
and the sea, makes naval control of the Ae- 
gean indispensable for supply and reenforce- 
ment of the forces defending the eastern 
sector of the Greek lines. 

The entire northern coast of Turkey from 
the Bulgarian frontier in Turkish Thrace to 
the Russian border in the east is vulnerable 
to amphibious attack. Given the overwhelm- 
ing Soviet naval and air superiority in the 
Black Sea, the defense depends heavily on 
submarines and fast patrol boats to thwart 
the landings and on sea mines and shore- 
emplaced naval artillery to prevent forcing 
of the Turkish Straits. 

Surface and submarine naval operations 
thus have a direct impact on operations on 
land, in both the strategic and the tactical 
senses, Additionally, naval air operations play 
a crucial role in territorial defense. The air 
forces of the three NATO countries in the 
Southern Region are supported by units of 
the U.S. Air Force in northeastern Italy and 
south central Turkey. Even so, they are 
inferior to those of the Warsaw Pact con- 
fronting them in both quantity and modern- 
ity. Faced with a corresponding numercial 
inferiority on the ground, the defending 
forces depend heavily on outside air support 
to slow the advance of invading armies and 
to make tenable their prepared defensive 
lines, Air reenforcements at an early stage of 
the battle are essential to prevent the enemy 
overruning their defenses, particularly in 
Greek Thrace where lack of depth does not 
permit trading space for time. 

In this critical situation the modern tactil- 
cal aircraft of the U.S. Sixth Fleet, which can 
carry substantial loads for considerable dis- 
tances, offer the only hope of early reenforce- 
ment and of survival of the local forces in 
the first stages of the defensive battle. For 
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this reason, whether operating in the Ae- 
gean, the Ionian, or even south of Crete, the 
Sixth Fleet must be counted as an essential 
component of NATO defense of the land. Re- 
duction of its aircraft carrier strength in 
peacetime, as has been proposed a number 
oc times in recent years in order to reduce 
deployments or increase flexibility, could 
only have disastrous consequences for the 
war-time NATO scheme of defense in the 
south-eastern sector. Rather it is necersary 
that in periods of crisis the carrier number 
be augmented in order to permit creation of 
a more favorable air situation for the defend- 
ing forces at the commencement of hostili- 
ties. With additional carrier strength the 
Sixth Fleet can devote a portion of its air 
effort to support of the land-air battle from 
the start, while simultaneously pursuing the 
immediate destruction of those enemy sur- 
face forces which pose a direct threat to it. 
Without this carrier reenforcement a short 
but critical period will ensue during which 
defending land and air forces will find them- 
selves hard pressed by superior invading 
forces enjoying a favorable air situation. 
Land-based air reenforcements from the 
United States should be able to arrive in the 
theatre and, with excellent logistic support 
either flown in or already on hand, be ready 
to participate in the air battle within a pe- 
riod of about ten days. But only sea-based 
air can fill the breach until those reenforce- 
ments can redress the air balance. 

The above discussion is premised on a con- 
certed Warsaw Pact offensive against the en- 
tire Southern Region as a part of a major 
military confrontation with NATO, and one 
in which recourse to strategic nuclear weap- 
ons is withheld. The cataclysmic conse- 
quences of a war that would involve use of 
those weapons impose a high degree of re- 
straint on the Soviet Union as to the level 
of the military spectrum which it can ra- 
tionally choose to seek a decision by the 
force of arms. Resort to tactical nuclear 
weapons is also fraught with great danger. 
The ambiguity as to intent of escalation 
which accompanies their use would create a 
dangerously unstable and probably uncon- 
trollable situation. For these reasons conven- 
tional war is the least risky and therefore 
the most likely mode of warfare for the So- 
viet Union to adopt in initiating a confron- 
tation on the battlefield with the West. 


The overall balance of conventional forces 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact, even 
allowing for the substantial forces that the 
Soviet Union must devote to keeping China 
in check, is heavily weighted against the 
West, yet not sufficiently to present the So- 
viets with the assurance of gains at sMall 
risk in a general attack on NATO Europe, 
or even in a limited attack on the Central 
front. The presence of U.S. land and air 
forces in Germany which would immediately 
be involved, and the shadow cast by U.S. 
strategic nuclear power, act as effective 
checks on that type of Soviet adventurism. 

In the South, however, a situation exists 
which is unstable both politically and mili- 
tarily and is therefore dangerous. Dissension 
between Greece and Turkey, and recent dis- 
affection of both toward their NATO allies, 
provide a favorable setting for Soviet efforts 
politically to weaken the Alliance by encour- 
aging an independent line in Turkey. The 
political instability which will reign in Yu- 
goslavia following the death of Tito, and 
which probably will result in some degree of 
Soviet influence or control over part or all 
of that communist country, will increase the 
danger to both Greece and Italy. In Italy it- 
self penetration of the powerful communist 
movement into the government and its 
armed forces can only weaken both its means 
of defense and its willingness to fulfill its 
NATO obligations. 


Greece, having in a moment of pique 
withdrawn its armed forces from the military 
structure of the Alliance, has weakened its 
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own security, which depends so heavily on 
the cooperation of its Turkish neighbor as 
well as on the military assistance of its other 
NATO allies. Greece finds itself in a danger- 
ously exposed position, facing a well-armed 
Stalinist Bulgaria with irredentist claims on 
Thrace and accompanying visions of regain- 
ing its previous access to the Aegean Sea, 
ambitions which would fit well into Soviet 
Russia's plans. A situation exists in this 
area favorable to Soviet adventurism, one 
which offers the prospect of great gains at 
relatively low risk of direct confrontation 
with the major powers of the West. A quick 
Soviet-inspired thrust by Bulgarian forces 
across the narrow neck of Thrace would be 
most difficult for the weak Greek local forces 
to withstand; only the possibility of Turkish 
counteraction against Bulgarian territory 
and the prospect of U.S. Sixth Fleet involve- 
ment in support of the Greek forces serve 
as deterrents to such hostile action in which 
Soviet forces would not be directly involved. 
The current state of political hostility be- 
tween Greece and Turkey might tempt the 
Soviet Union and its Bulgarian surrogate to 
conceive of circumstances in which Turkish 
response to an attack on Greece could be 
discounted. Under such circumstances the 
burden of deterrence of Bulgarian aggres- 
sion would rest entirely on the Sixth Fleet. 
In a NATO context, therefore, the Sixth 
Fleet is much more than the earnest of a 
frequently reaffirmed commitment by the 
United States to come to the defense of 
Southern Europe. It is that, of course, but it 
also constitutes a sizable and essential frac- 
tion of the modern air power that makes 
the territorial defense of the area credible 
and viable; it provides the critical nuclear 
submarine and naval air components with- 
out which successful defense of the sea lines 
of communication against the Soviet naval 
threat would not be feasible; and it serves 
as a deterrent to Soviet adventurism. 
Reduction in the strength of the Fleet 
would materially reduce the military 
strength of NATO. Its withdrawal from the 
area could only result in further loosening 
of the cohesion of the Alliance in the south 
as individual nations, facing the new realities 
of the local power balance, would be forced 
to seek some accommodation to the policies 
and the desires of the Soviet Union. Turkey, 
sharing a frontier with Russia and feeling 
the latter’s military pressure in the East, 
across the Black Sea, and in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, would be the most exposed 
and could expect the revival of Stalin’s de- 
mands for the cession of the provinces of 
Kars and Ardahan and for sharing the con- 
trol of the Turkish Straits. Worst of all, the 
credibility of the United States commitment 
to NATO would be eroded. It is this public 
commitment and not the words of the At- 
lantic Treaty which binds NATO together. 
The NATO countries in the Mediterranean 
are well aware that in spite of the wording of 
Article 5 of the Treaty that “an armed at- 
tack against one—shall be considered an 
attack against them all,” each ally reserves 
to itself the decisions as to what action “it 
deems necessary” to take in the event of an 
attack remote from its frontiers. They also 
recognize that only the United States pos- 
sesses the military, political, and economic 
strength to be able to render effective 
assistance. 
THE SIXTH FLEET AND U.S. NATIONAL INTERESTS 


The Sixth Fleet obviously has usefulness 
as an arm of United States policy independ- 
ent of its great value to NATO. U.S. interests 
in the Mediterranean and the Middle East, 
although generally congruent with those of 
our NATO allies at times diverge from theirs 
and, even when interests coincide, differences 
exist in the national policies in support of 
them. It is primarily for this reason that 
naval as well as other military forces (ex- 
cept air defense forces which must be avail- 
able instantly in order to be useful) are 
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retained under national command in time 
of peace and are committed, not assigned, 
to the NATO commands. Furthermore, each 
nation retains freedom of action by reserv- 
ing to itself the decision as to when assign- 
ment to NATO command will take place. 

U.S. national interests in the Mediter- 
ranean-Middle East are both political and 
economic in nature, as well as military. In 
the economic area we have seen how exten- 
sive is the U.S. commercial involvement in 
almost every Mediterranean country. Protec- 
tion of commerce in peacetime, however, is 
no longer, as it was in the earlier centuries, 
a sufficient reason for maintaining a naval 
presence in an area. Germany's commercial 
predominance has not called for a German 
naval presence in the Mediterranean; Great 
Britain has withdrawn its Fleet although its 
commercial interests have not decreased 
materially, It is the combination of political 
and military factors which primarily deter- 
mine the requirement for a naval presence. 
The missions which the naval force is to 
accomplish, tempered by fiscal considera- 
tions, availability of resources, and the pull 
of other commitments, determine its size 
and composition. 

Except for temporary increases, usually at 
a time of crisis or for special training exer- 
cises, the size and composition of the Sixth 
Fleet haye remained essentially constant 
since 1951, when our active aircraft carrier 
inventory first permitted continuous deploy- 
ment of two to the Mediterranean. At least 
one carrier group had been present in those 
waters since 1947, and some form of naval 
presence since shortly after World War II 
ended. A two-carrier force, supported by 
cruisers, destroyers, and frigates, a small am- 
phibious unit, logistic support ships, and a 
variable number of submarines, has been 
the normal composition. It is a powerful 
force, yet marginal in strength for the mis- 
sions it is expected to perform in the earliest 
stages of a war. A more suitable force would 
be one which included at least three aircraft 
carriers, giving it a capability to conduct 
continuous, round-the-clock air operations 
for extended periods. In addition to the air- 
craft carriers there should be about sixteen 
cruisers and destroyers armed with both 
anti-ship and antiaircraft missiles as well as 
ASW weapons, ten to twelve nuclear-powered 
submarines, an amphibious group with a 
landing force of regimental combat team 
size, sufficient logistic support ships for sus- 
tained support of operations with minimum 
dependence on short bases, two squadorns 
of long-range ASW aircraft, and a number 
of minor supporting vessels for patrol and 
mine warfare. It is clear, however, that our 
current and prospective resources and the 
world-wide commitments of our Navy do not 
permit us to maintain a Mediterranean de- 
ployment of that magnitude under routine 
circumstances and that the current size of 
the Fleet is probably close to what we can 
afford without overstraining our material 
and personnel. 

Contrary to much lay opinion the size of 
an “adequate” Fleet is not determined pri- 
marily by the size of the Soviet Mediter- 
ranean Squadron, but by the missions that 
the Fleet will be required to perform. Neu- 
tralization of the Soviet squadron is naturally 
one of these missions, but it is incidental 
(albeit necessary) to the performance of 
the wartime offensive missions of control of 
sea areas, support of the land-air battle, and 
projection of power from the sea against the 
enemy's homeland. These, and the peace- 
time mission of supporting U.S. diplomacy, 
are what justify the Fleet's presence in the 
Mediterranean, whether or not there is also 
a Soviet presence there. For this reason nu- 
merical comparisons between the Sixth 
Fleet and the Soviet squadron have a high 
degree of irrelevance. The presence of the 
Soviets, however, does have strong influence 
on the composition of the Fleet, and, for 
example, calls for stronger submarine and 
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antisubmarine components than otherwise 
would be necessary. 

The events in Europe and the Middle East 
since the end of World War II have been wit- 
ness to the role played by the U.S. Navy and 
its deployed Fleet in furtherance of national 
policy. The earlier years were dominated by 
concern over Soviet designs affecting the se- 
curity of Greece and Turkey, and the forma- 
tion of a viable NATO defensive structure in 
the Mediterranean. Since the establishment 
of the state of Israel the Middle East has 
moved to the center of national attention, 
without diminution of the earlier concerns. 
The equivocal position of Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, and some of the North African states 
has added to national preoccupation over the 
area. Developments in Yugoslavia in 1948, 
Jordan in 1957 and 1970, Lebanon in 1958 
and 1975, and Cyprus in 1963, 1967, and 1974; 
the Suez crisis of 1956; the overthrow of the 
Libyan monarchy in 1971; and the repeated 
wars between Israel and the neighboring 
Arab states in 1948, 1956, 1967, and 1973 have 
all been occasions where the presence of a 
naval force has supported U.S. diplomatic 
activity, in almost every case independently 
of the policies or actions of our NATO allies. 
The extent to which that presence influenced 
the actions of political leaders in each in- 
stance is a matter of speculation, but there is 
little doubt that they were affected to some 
degree and in some instances, as in the case 
of Lebanon in 1958, it was decisive. One thing 
is certain: the stand taken by the United 
States to the effect that the Soviet Union 
will not be permitted unilaterally to deter- 
mine the outcome of events in the Middle 
East has been given a high degree of credi- 
bility by the presence in the area of a strong 
naval force acting as the visible spearhead 
of U.S. military power and capable of inter- 
vention on short notice if required. 

The loss of many U.S. bases overseas and 
political problems attendant on the use of 
those remaining have limited to some extent 
the usefulness of other than sea-based forces 
in crisis situations. This is particularly true 
in the Mediterranean, where the Sixth Fleet 
remains the only usable U.S. military power 
in situations calling for display of force, 
evacuation of imperiled U.S. nationals, or 
direct military assistance to a friendly state. 
Under the shadow of this tangible evidence 
of U.S. military power it is easier for a Tito 
to defy the Soviet Union with impunity, for 
Egypt to break its ties to its former com- 
munist sponsor, and for Israel to have con- 
fidence that it will not be abandoned in its 
Struggle for survival, than if there were no 
such power. 

In international affairs psychological fac- 
tors play a part which should not be under- 
estimated. Confidence or fear, uncertainty 
as to the reliability of allies, assessments of 
the relative strength of usable military power 
in the hands of friend and foe, all influence 
national morale and the actions of political 
leaders. A strong, friendly military presence 
serves to bolster courage and determination 
in a time of crisis affecting the national sur- 
vival. This is a function which navies have 
performed from time immemorial and which 
in the current period is one of the most im- 
portant contributions of the Sixth Fleet to 
the peace and security of the Mediterranean. 
This is a reason, outside of NATO, why it is 
necessary for the United States, the leader of 
the Western world, to continue to maintain 
a strong and well-balanced naval force in the 
Mediterranean, the pressures for reduction 
or removal notwithstanding. 

What this signifies to our allies and other 
friends is well exemplified by a remark made 
to the author some years ago by the Greek 
foreign minister Mr. Pipinelis who, pointing 
to a US. aircraft carrier and several de- 
stroyers anchored in Phaleron Bay said: 
“Admiral, I sleep better at night because 
those ships are there."@ 
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COMMONSENSE COMMENTS ON 
CAPITAL, JOBS, AND PROSPERITY 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


® Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Nation’s keenest business minds is Fred 
Hervey—a man who has provided thou- 
sands of Americans with jobs, and mil- 
lions of Americans with products and 
services, because he is a visionary who 
has understood and practiced the great 
principles of our American productive 
enterprise system. 

Mr. Hervey realizes that private busi- 
ness and industry can only get started 
and grow—thus creating jobs, products, 
and services for the people that in turn 
create additional jobs and income for 
our citizens—if investors provide the 
necessary capital to allow this economic 
activity to take place and keep rolling. 

However, big Government growth and 
overburdensome taxation over the years 
have greatly reduced and stifled this 
needed investment. Economic growth 
has slowed down, and stopped creating 
new jobs in many sectors of our econ- 
omy. Taxation must be reduced in order 
to allow the people to retain more of 
their income, so that capital investment 
will again be encouraged to stimulate 
jobs creation, 

Mr. Hervey writes a weekly column 
for a number of newspapers, in Arizona 
and elsewhere around the country, where 
he talks “common sense” about the 
wonders of the American productive en- 
terprise system, of which he is an im- 
portant factor. 

One such column recently spoke about 
the importance of capital, jobs, and pros- 
perity. We would do well to heed its 
timely and cogent analysis. I would like 
to include the column at this point in 
the Recorp: 

[From Today/Sun, July 26, 1978] 
CAPITAL, JOBS, AND PROSPERITY 
(By Fred Hervey) 

Most Americans understand it takes in- 
vestment to produce jobs. Most Americans 
also know, in addition to the fighting ability 
and bravery of our Armed Forces, that the 
production machinery and our industry pro- 
duced the materials that won World War II. 

During World War II we built up a tremen- 
dous stockpile of gold and after the war, each 
year we had a 4 or 5 billion dollar trade sur- 
plus, which we used in the Marshall Plan to 
save the economy of the world. 

Two principal benefactors of this aid were 
2 adversaries in the war, Germany and Japan. 
We taught them, and they learned well the 
rules of building industry and a modern bus- 
iness environment. Their Governments and 
people learned to respect and help to build 
their business world. 

Let us look at three tables: 

TABLE I 

[In percent] 

Average 
Annual 
percent 
Increase 
in Prod- gains 
of GNP uctivity taz 

Japan ..-- 32.0 8.4 5 0 


Germany -. 24.8 F s 0 
US. 49.1 


Average 
Annual 
percent 
Increase 
in Real 


Mar- 
imum 
Cap- 
Business Invest- ital 


ment as a percent 
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TABLE II 
U.S. Figures Annual percent of change 


Average of Rea} Real Gross Unem- 
Five Years Business National ploy- 
Ending in: Investment Product ment Rate 
8.0 4.8 4.2 

3.3 5.0 

2.7 6.7 


TABLE III 
Federal 
Deficit Aver- 


Inflation age ojf5 


Mazrimum Average of 5 Years Ending 
on Year 
Shown 
(Billions) 
$(4.'7) 
$(9. 9) 
$(38. 2) 
? 


Capital Years End- 
Gains Taz ing on Year 
Rate Shown 

2.6 


*Per the administration tax reform 


proposal. 
In a free enterprise capitalistic system, 


capital is a vital component for it to work. 
In my opinion to stimulate and get our econ- 
omy and system back in shape, these moves 
would be most helpful: 

1. Reduce the short-term capital gains tax 
to its former rate of 25 percent lower that 
rate to 0 for assets held over 10 years. 

2. Stop government deficit spending. 

3. Moratorium on government regulations 
that increase the cost of our goods for world 
trade. 

4. Stop double taxation of dividends at the 
individual level of income. 

5. Government promotion of the peoples’ 
understanding that the well-being of our 
business community is the necessary ingre- 
dient for the individual's welfare under the 
free enterprise system. 

If you believe these suggestions make 
sense, why not write your congressman.@ 


DR. MICHAEL K. EVANS OF CHASE 
ECONOMETRICS HAS PROVED 
THAT INCOME TAXES PAID BY 
THE WEALTHY ROSE DRAMATI- 
CALLY AFTER TAX RATES WERE 
LOWERED IN THE KENNEDY- 
JOHNSON YEARS 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
points of contention in the current de- 
bate over the Tax Rate Reduction Act, 
usually referred to as the Kemp-Roth 
bill, is whether lowering the income tax 
rates will generate more tax revenue by 
increasing the reward for work, savings, 
investment and risk-taking. 

Opponents of Kemp-Roth argue that 
reducing income tax rates will reduce 
tax revenue, some arguing that it will 
reduce it in almost exactly the same 
proportion as the size of the rate reduc- 
tion. 

There are the arguments of Walter 
Heller in his Wall Street Journal guest 
editorial; the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice study and rewrite of criticisms of 
Kemp-Roth released by our colleague 
from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo); the 
study by a specialist in taxation and 
fiscal policy, Donald W. Kiefer, at the 
Library of Congress, read into the rec- 
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ord by our colleague from Ohio (Mr. 
VANIK). 

Proponents of Kemp-Roth, on the 
other hand argue that by restoring in- 
centives to work, saving, investment and 
risk-taking, people will come out of tax 
shelters into taxable economic activity; 
that they will work, save, invest and risk 
human and dollar capital; that the to- 
tal tax base from which tax revenues 
are drawn will be increased thereby; 
and that tax revenues will increase 
dramatically over the static estimates 
given by the opponents of the legisla- 
tion, rising at some point close in time 
to offset the initial revenue loss and to 
expand tax revenues to a level greater 
than they had been theretofore. 

These are the conclusions of some 
of the best econometric models in the 
country; of the economists who are re- 
thinking the relationships between hu- 
man and economic behavior and are 
therefore having the first really new 
thoughts in the profession in years; of 
Dr. Paul Craig Roberts in his convincing 
Wall Street Journal editorial refuting 
Walter Heller’s; and of an article ap- 
pearing in this morning’s edition, au- 
thored by Dr. Michael K. Evans, presi- 
dent of Chase Econometric Associates, 
Inc., and a noted authority in the field 
of analyzing-income taxes paid, levels of 
tax revenue, arising from changes in the 
tax code. 

Dr. Evans has made a major contribu- 
tion to the debate in this House on what 
we ought to do when the Kemp-Roth 
bill’s individual income tax rate reduc- 
tions are offered as an amendment to 
H.R. 13511, the revenue bill reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Dr. Evans, after analyzing the tax 
revenue consequences of the individual 
income tax rate reductions proposed by 
President Kennedy in 1963 and enacted 
after his death, has concluded: 

After virtually no growth in taxes col- 
lected from personal incomes over $100,000 
for three years, actual income taxes paid 
rose dramatically beginning in 1964, when 
personal income was taxed at significantly 
lower rates. 


One of Dr. Evans’ points here is that 
by lowering income tax rates, these peo- 
ple were in fact drawn into more 
economic activity, were drawn out of tax 
shelters, and the Treasury did receive 
more revenue than it otherwise would 
have received. The point is crucial, be- 
cause Dr, Heller, Dr. Kiefer, Mr. Grarmo, 
Mr. Vanix, and others have said that tax 
revenues following the Kennedy cuts 
were not higher than they would have 
otherwise been. 

Dr. Evans’ article should be read by 
every Member. It follows: 

TAXES, INFLATION AND THE RICH 
(By Michael K. Evans) 

Increasing numbers and economists have 
recently suggested that massive tax cuts 
would cure the ailments of the U.S. economy 
by increasing productivity, raising incentives 
and hence expanding aggregate supply. The 
idea of supply-side incentives has been em- 
bodied in proposals like the Steiger amend- 
ment to cut capital gains taxes and the 


Kemp-Roth bill for an across-the-board tax 
cut. 
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These bills, and the new supply-side think- 
ing, raise issues that sound startling in the 
context of contemporary economic thought: 
Is it possible to cut taxes without spurring 
inflation? And is it possible to cut taxes, or 
at least certain taxes, without even reducing 
total revenues received by the federal 
Treasury? 

The historical record clearly indicates that 
the rate of inflation is inversely proportional 
to the gap between actual and maximum 
potential GNP. So measures that raise poten- 
tial GNP would reduce inflation at the same 
time they increase economic growth. Meas- 
ures that succeeded in expanding the gap by 
raising potential would clearly offer greater 
benefits to society than the traditional 
remedies of fiscal and monetary restraint, 
which expand the gap by reducing aggregate 
demand. 


HOW A TAX CUT REDUCES INFLATION 


In order for a tax cut to reduce inflation, 
it must increase maximum potential GNP 
faster than actual GNP. This is accomplished 
only by raising the investment ratio or by in- 
creasing incentives to work because a larger 
proportion of income will remain after taxes. 
Not all tax cuts accomplish this. A tax reduc- 
tion of $50 per person, for example, would 
have no measurable effect on productivity or 
incentives, so it would not raise potential 
GNP. However, it would increase actual GNP, 
hence reducing the gap and raising the rate 
of inflation. 


Thus the other extreme, a reduction in 
corporate income taxes or capital gains taxes 
would initially affect investment, thereby 
leading to the desired effect on productivity 
and total supply. While actual GNP would 
obviously rise because of higher capital 
spending, the gap would increase, thereby 
reducing the rate of inflation. A number of 
studies by Chase Econometrics and others 
have already shown the salutory impacts of 
business tax cuts. 


The question of personal income tax cuts, 
which has become particularly relevant in 
view of the increased interest in the Kemp- 
Roth bill, is a much more difficult one to 
answer, While it may be theoretically ap- 
pealing to argue that a reduction in personal 
income taxes encourages an individual to 
work harder and thus increase both his pre- 
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tax and aftertax income, little evidence has 
been assembled either to support or disprove 
this hypothesis. 

One of the major problems is measuring 
the amount and intensity of work offered by 
an individual taxpayer. However, a reason- 
able proxy variable is the amount of income 
taxes paid by this individual. Thus we can 
examine what happened to federal personal 
income taxes by income classification in the 
years following major tax cuts. These oc- 
curred in the mid-1920's, under Treasury Sec- 
retary Andrew W. Mellon, and in 1964-1965. 
It is interesting to examine both of these 
periods in some detail. 

Before the U.S. entered World War I, the 
maximum tax rate on personal income was 
15%, but this rate rose dramatically to a 
peak of 73% in 1918 and succeeding years. It 
was then cut to 55% in 1922 and 25% in 1926. 
It is instructive to learn what happened to 
taxes paid by millionaires—that group which 
has been singled out by President Carter and 
Treasury Secretary Blumenthal as unworthy 
of further tax relief. To adjust for the dif- 
ferentials caused by inflation, we consider 
those taxpayers with incomes over $300,000 
in 1922 and in 1927, although even this ad- 
justment is an understatement of the true 
effects of rising prices, In 1922, this group 
paid taxes of $77 million, while in 1927, the 
year after the second reduction in rates, its 
members paid a total of $230 million. Not 
only did the economy benefit significantly, 
but the millionaires themselves paid three 
times as much in taxes with lower rates. 

It could be argued that the Mellon tax cut 
results, while instructive, are not relevant to- 
day since the institutional structure and in- 
come distribution of the U.S, economy are 
far different now than they were in the 1920s. 
However, we need not be restricted to a read- 
ing of “ancient history” in our determina- 
tion of how a reduction in top bracket rates 
might affect overall revenues. Fortunately we 
can rely on the figures before and after the 
Kennedy-Johnson tax cuts of 1964. 

As most readers will recall, the top rate 
was reduced from 91% in 1963 to 77% in 
1964 and 70% in 1965 and later years. The 
figures for actual income tax paid for the 
period 1961-1966 for taxpayers with incomes 
of $100,000 or more are taken from “Statis- 
tics of Income” and are reproduced in the 
accompanying table. 


After virtually no growth in tazes collected from personal incomes over $100,000 for three 
years, actual income tazes paid rose dramatically beginning in 1964, when personal income 
was tared at significantly lower rates 


1961 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


Maximum tax rate 


91% 


91% 91% 10% 10% 


[In millions] 


Taxes ' collected from 
income classes of 


Over 1,000,000 
500,000-1,000,000 ___. 
100,000-500,000 


1 Adjusted gross income. 


The results are so clear-cut that it is sur- 
prising that these figures have not previously 
been introduced as evidence in favor of 
Kemp-Roth, After virtually no growth in 
income taxes for incomes over $100,000 for 
three years, actual taxes paid rose dramatic- 
ally beginning in 1964 even though income 
was taxed at significantly lower rates. In the 
case of individuals earning over $1 million 
per year, taxes collected actually doubled in 
the two-year span during which the tax 
rates were being lowered. For income classes 
under $100,000, taxes either fell or rose less 


than the average growth in total personal 
income, 

These results, which represent a remark- 
able rebuttal of those who argue that upper- 
income tax cuts are a “raid on the Treasury,” 
indicate that a further reduction from 70% 
to 50% would not only spur economic growth 
and increase aggregate supply, but would 
actually assure the Treasury of greater tax 
revenues, The argument for upper-income 
tax cuts is almost as watertight as the argu- 
ment for lower capital gains taxes. 

The more extreme proponents of Kemp- 
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Roth have sometimes seemed to suggest that 
this phenomenon occurs at all income levels. 
It does not, as can be seen by a perusal of the 
complete “Statistics of Income” figures, and 
by the fact that aggregate personal income 
tax collections did decline from $51.5 billion 
in 1963 to $48.6 billion in 1964 This should 
come as no great surprise: The effects on 
individual incentives and supply of labor are 
undoubtedly much greater where taxes are 
highest—at the upper income levels rather 
than for the typical wage earner. 
FLEXIBILITY FOR UPPER INCOME GROUP 

Furthermore, just as has been shown in 
recent work on capital gains taxes, upper- 
income individuals have far greater flexi- 
bility in arranging the income for their as- 
sets in the form of tax-free or tax-sheltered 
income when tax rates are at punitively high 
levels. The risks of unreported income be- 
comes relatively much smaller when tax rates 
are near 100%, and the lure of diverting 
earnings to foreign countries becomes much 
greater. 

Thus if the Treasury wants to collect more 
revenues, it will lower the highest marginal 
tax brackets. Only if it wants less revenue 
and poorer economic growth so badly that 
it is willing to penalize all those “million- 
aires” will it push for higher upper-income 
tax rates.@ 


THE ROTH-KEMP TAX BILL 


HON. EDWARD W. PATTISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. PATTISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Revenue Act of 1978 
comes to the House floor on Thursday, 
August 10, the Roth-Kemp bill, H.R. 
8333, will be offered as a substitute. If 
the Rules Committee allows the Roth- 
Kemp bill to be offered—and I would 
urge that it do so in order for the issue 
to be fully debated—I would urge my 
colleagues to oppose it. 

This year will probably go down in 
history as the year of the tax revolt. 
In many respects, this is a good thing. 
None of us in Congress can say that our 
taxing and spending policies do not need 
greater scrutiny. But this does not mean 
that we can enact tax cuts and tax re- 
forms without carefully analyzing their 
probable effects. Regardless of the polit- 
ical pressures which each of us feel, we 
betray our public trust when our votes 
reflect election year posturing rather 
than a genuine concern for social fair- 
ness and our country’s prosperity. 

The Roth-Kemp bill will, over the next 
3 years, cut individual income taxes by 
$98 billion and corporate taxes by $15.5 
billion. Tax cuts of this magnitude are 
appealing, especially in an election year. 
I only wish the proponents of Roth- 
Kemp could prove to me that their pro- 
posal will not ruin the American econo- 
my. I could then vote for H.R. 8333, and 
life would be much easier. 

Those who advocate Roth-Kemp have 
introduced us to the “Laffer Curve.” 
This is economist Arthur B. Laffer’s 
theoretical diagram which demon- 
strates that increased tax rates cause an 
increase in Government revenues up to a 
certain point, but after that point, taxes 
begin to take such large portions of in- 
dividual income that people lose the in- 
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centive to work, save, and invest. As peo- 
ple work and produce less, there is less 
wealth to tax, and even with higher tax 
rates, less revenue is collected. 

On the other hand, Roth-Kemp advo- 
cates claim, decreasing the tax rate gives 
people incentive to work harder and in- 
vest more, thereby increasing produc- 
tion. Thus, even at lower tax rates, more 
revenue is collected. The tax cuts en- 
acted during the Kennedy administra- 
tion, and the subsequent rise in tax rev- 
enue and national wealth, are given as 
examples of the theory’s validity. 

The Laffer Curve is often spoken of 
as a new breakthrough in economic 
thinking. However, it merely restates 
what every businessman knows: Up to a 
point, you can increase total revenue by 
raising your prices. After that point, 
sales drop off to such an extent that total 
revenues decrease. 

People who run companies make it 
their business to know what price will 
yield the maximum revenue for each 
product line, and do not raise prices be- 
yond that point. They have the advant- 
age of the market quickly determine the 
point at which a price rise results in 
negative effects. Sadly, in Government, 
we do not have the advantage of the 
same feedback mechanism. It is one of 
the oldest problems of Government. 

In my view, the theory behind Roth- 
Kemp has several flaws. First of all, 
though the Kennedy tax cut did ap- 
pear to successfully stimulate the econ- 
omy, there are serious questions as to 
what really caused the economic expan- 
sion of that period. In fact, Walter Hel- 
ler, one of the principal architects of the 
Kennedy tax cuts, wrote in an article 
published in the Wall Street Journal on 
July 12: 

To attribute to the 1962-64 tax cuts all the 
expansion and revenue increases experienced 
in 1963-68 boggles the mind. Among other 
things, it totally ignores (1) the huge (over-) 
stimulus of Vietnam expenditures and (2) 
four payroll tax rates and base increases in 
those years as well as $6 billion of revenue 
from the 1966 Tax Act. 


Thus, we are deluding ourselves and 
the American people if we claim that we 
can magically reenact the economic ex- 
pansion of the 1960’s, when inflation was 
very low, and the economy had a large 
amount of unused capacity with which 
to absorb the new demand without in- 
flationary effects. 

In order for tax revenues to increase, 
as supporters of Roth-Kemp project, the 
Gross National Product would have to 
rise by $550 billion, or 20 percent. We 
can cut taxes overnight. Roth-Kemp 
phases in tax reductions over a 3-year 
period. Unfortunately, increasing pro- 
ductive capacity is neither so easily nor 
so quickly accomplished. And if H.R. 
8333 becomes law, and we do not increase 
our productive capacity by one-fifth over 
the next 3 years, we will experience a 
rapid increase in the inflation rate. This 
will be caused by an increase in spend- 
able income which is not matched by an 
increase in the production of goods and 
services. 

Furthermore, it is assumed by Roth- 
Kemp supporters that taxpayer will use 
their tax cut to increase their produc- 
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tion. It seem just as likely to responsible 
economists that many taxpayers will 
use the extra income created by a tax 
cut to increase their leisure time, rather 
than to increase their working time. This 
has been the case in recent years. 

I am also concerned that the massive 
tax cuts provided for in H.R. 8333 will 
reverse the progress we have been mak- 
ing in recent years to cut back on the 
Federal deficit. The 1976 deficit was $66.4 
billion. In 1978, we kept the deficit down 
to an estimate $52.1 billion, and for 1979, 
the deficit is projected to be approxi- 
mately $43 billion. This is in spite of the 
fact that inflation has been at between 
6 and 8 percent during that time, which 
would have predicted an increase, not a 
decrease, in the deficit. These gains will 
be more than wiped out by Roth-Kemp 
unless we are willing to make equally 
massive cuts in Federal spending, and 
the resulting deficit will exacerbate an 
already intolerable inflation rate. In 
1979, we could expect a deficit of $70 bil- 
lion with Roth-Kemp, rising to $100 bil- 
lion in 1980 and higher in 1981. 

Unfortunately, such massive spending 
cuts will be almost impossible to achieve, 
because huge portions of the Federal 
budget are “offi limits” as far as many 
Members of Congress are concerned. 
There are simply too many Members of 
this body who blindly vote for every new 
weapon the Petagon or the Armed 
Services Committee requests; for every 
new public works project, no matter how 
wasteful, that will bring Federal money 
into a colleague’s home district; and 
for every increase in a program advo- 
cated by some well-organized, well-fi- 
nanced pressure group. We simply can- 
not enact the Roth-Kemp bill until 
we are able to cut every aspect of the 
Federal budget with the same enthu- 
siasm that we have for cutting social wel- 
fare programs. 

But the supporters of Roth-Kemp 
avoid the problem of making the politi- 
cally difficult choice of saying where 
the cuts will occur. Indeed, they say that 
no cuts will be necessary because so 
much new revenue will be generated. 
How convenient—all pleasure and no 
pain—a politician’s heaven. 

My final objection to the Roth-Kemp 
bill is that it is aimed to provide the most 
benefit to upper-income taxpayers. The 
Treasury Department estimates that 86 
percent of the tax reductions would go to 
those earning more than $30,000; 53 per- 
cent of the benefits would go to those 
earning over $100,000. 

If we have the opportunity to vote on 
Roth-Kemp, I hope my colleagues will 
have the wisdom to vote no.@ 


POUGHKEEPSIE RAIL BRIDGE 
AMENDMENT 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like my colleagues to be aware that I 
have introduced an amendment to the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act on be- 
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half of myself and the gentlemen from 
New York (Mr. Fıs, Mr. Lunpine, Mr. 
McHoucu, Mr. OTTINGER, and Mr. PAT- 
TISON), the gentlemen from Connecticut 
(Mr. COTTER, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Griarmo, Mr. 
McKinney, Mr. Morrett, and Mr. SARA- 
sin), the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
(Mrs. MEYNER), and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. MCDADE). 

The proposal amends the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act amendments, 
H.R. 12161, as follows: 

Sec. 4. (a) The Consolidated Rail Corpo- 
ration shall (1) carry out such reconstruc- 
tion of the railroad bridge over the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, New York, as is neces- 
sary for the purposes of this section and 
Make appropriate repairs and improvements 
in rail yards and tracks which service the 
rail system using such bridge, (2) restore 
freight service on such system at least to the 
extent provided prior to the fire damage to 
such bridge in 1974, and (3) take appropriate 
steps to promote the use of such system. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary of Transportation not to 
exceed $9,000,000 for making payments to 
the Corporation to cover costs incurred pur- 
suant to subsection (a) (1). 


Mr. Speaker, this amendment is identi- 
cal to the one introduced by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator of Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr) last week, and which 
was passed by the Senate prior to pas- 
sage of the legislation. The amendment 
in the Senate was supported by the 
distinguished Senators from New York 
(Mr. Javits and Mr. MoynrHan) and the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER). 

I can understand the hesitancy of 
some of my colleagues about interfer- 
ing in the management of ConRail. How- 
ever, we realistically have to face the 
fact that ConRail—which is approaching 
Congress hat in hand to subsidize their 
ever-mounting deficits—has not only 
been dead wrong in this instance, but is 
even refusing to listen to the facts. 

The salient facts regarding this bridge 
can briefly be summarized as follows: 

(a) The roadbed of the Poughkeepsie 
rail bridge was rendered impassable by fire 
in May 1974. This should not be considered 
justification for shutting down the route, 
as ConRail is attempting to do; 

(b) The State of New York, the State of 
Connecticut, and the insurance settlement 
for the fire could have paid most, if not 
all, the expense of repair several years ago, 
but ConRail turned up its nose at these 
offers of assistance; 

(c) The bridge is the shortest route be- 
tween Southern New England, Southeastern 
New York, Long Island, and Metropolitan 
New York, and the rest of the nation; 

(d) The bridge avoids an unbelievable 
150-mile detour to and through the over- 
burdened Selkirk rail yards just outside of 
Albany; 

(e) The Selkirk yards are now so over- 
burdened that unconscionable delays and 
losses are experienced by rail shippers; 

(t) The Poughkeepsie Bridge is the major 
gateway for coal from the coal-producing 
states of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia. The energy crises facing 
the great industrial Northeast have brought 
home to all of us the importance of coal to 
our energy-producing utilities; 

(g) The restoration of this bridge was 
recommended by the U.S. Railway Associa- 
tion’s final system plan, and ConRail’s dis- 
regard of this recommendation makes a 
mockery of our rail system; 
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(h) The Poughkeepsie Bridge, being the 
only rail crossing over the Hudson River 
south of Albany, is of importance to our 
National Security. 

(i) The Selkirk Rail yard is frequently 
closed due to bad weather; 

(j) Former and potential rail traffic in 
Southern New England and Southern New 
York has been lost to truckers, and industry 
itself has left the area in search of viable 
transportation routes; and, 

(k) The failure of ConRail to maintain 
the rail bridge for the past four years has 
resulted in a safety hazard to residents and 
businesses located under the deteriorating 
bridge, to shipping traffic passing up the 
river under the bridge, and to young people 
playing on the bridge and using it as a 
“short cut’, which has already resulted in 
one death. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join with us in supporting this amend- 
ment which directly affects the most 
populous portions of our Nation, and 
indirectly affects the entire Nation.e@ 


COVERAGE OF PETKUS TRIAL 
WAS TOO SELECTIVE 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


© Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several weeks our attention has 
been drawn to the outrageous Soviet 
trials and sentencing of human rights 
activists Anatoly Shcharansky, Alexan- 
der Ginsberg, and Yuri Orlov. 

However, I fear that the trial of an- 


other courageous activist, Viktoras Pet- 


kus, has been somewhat overlooked 
amidst the well-deserved concern that 
the administration and the media have 
devoted to these other cases. 

Viktoras Petkus was tried last month 
in Vilnius, which was Lithuania’s capital 
until that country was overrun by the 
Soviets in the early days of World War 
II. He was sentenced to a total of 15 
years in prison and exile for his brave 
action in being one of the members of 
the group monitoring the U.S.S.R.’s com- 
pliance with the Helsinki accords. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the admin- 
istration, Congress and the meda will 
continue to focus attention on Shcha- 
ransky, Ginsburg, and Orlov, and that 
we will also remember that Viktoras 
Petkus now languishes in a Soviet prison 
camp for his attempt to exercise the 
very human rights and freedoms guar- 
anteed to him by international accords 
which the Soviet Union has signed. 

I offer for the Record the following 
eloquent expression of concern for Pet- 
kus, as published on the editorial page 
of the Philadelphia Catholic Standard 
and Times of July 27, 1978: 

COVERAGE OF SENTENCING OF DISSIDENTS WAS 
Too SELECTIVE 

Lithuanian-American spokesmen are in- 
creasingly bitter about what they say is the 
meager press coverage given the trial by So- 
viet authorities of Lithuanian Catholic ac- 
tivist Viktoras Petkus. 

The trial in Vilnius, Lithuania’s capital 
until the country was taken over by the So- 
viet Union in 1940, began July 10, the same 
day on which similar trials began in Moscow 
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for Anatoly Shcharansky and in Kaluga for 
Alexander Ginzburg. 

While the Ginzburg and Shcharansky 
trials have drawn worldwide notice and pro- 
tests from Western governments, the 49- 
year-old Petkus’ situation has been virtually 
ignored, said Father Casimir Pugevicius of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., executive director of Lithu- 
anian-American Catholic Services. 

A Lithuanian-American source in Phila- 
delphia echoed Father Pugevicius’ com- 
plaints as she supplied details of Petkus' 
sentencing. 

Petkus was sentenced July 13 to three 
years in a prison camp, seven years in a labor 
camp and five years internal exile, probably 
in Siberia or some remote republic’ within 
the Soviet Union, such as Kazakhstan, the 
source said. 

Ginzburg was sentenced to eight years in 
prison the same day and Shcharansky drew 
a 13 year sentence for espionage July 14. 
Ginzburg’s entire sentence is at hard labor, 
while Shcharansky will spend three years in 
prison and 10 years at a hard labor camp. 

Upon hearing of the sentencing, President 
Jimmy Carter, citing the Ginzburg and 
Shcharansky cases along with that of an- 
other Soviet dissident, Yuri Orlov, said, “We 
deplore this action by the Soviet govern- 
ment,” but said there was little that could 
be done except to bring public opinion to 
bear on the Soviets. 

According to the Lithuanian Information 
Service in New York, Petkus, who has already 
served 12 years in Soviet prison camps, was 
reportedly dragged into court by four soldiers 
to face his trial on charges of anti-Soviet 
agitation. 

Petkus has been one of the five members 
of the Helsinki Group, established in 1976 to 
monitor Soviet compliance with the human 
nges provisions of the Helsinki Accords of 
1975. 

In 1947 Petkus was sentenced to 10 years 
in a labor camp for his participation in 
Lithuanian Catholic youth activities, but 
was released after six years. In 1957 he was 
again arrested and again served six years, ac- 
cording to The Dawn, a Lithuanian under- 
ground journal. 

The complaint by these Lithuanian spokes- 
men seems quite justified. The plight of 
Lithuanians has been largely ignored in the 
West—and many Lithuanians who bravely 
cling to their faith and to their national 
loyalty correctly believe that suffering 
ignored runs the risk of becoming suffering 
in vain. 

There is a profound irony in the fact that 
the dissidents in the Soviet Union were sen- 
tenced during Captive Nations Week. Dur- 
ing that week, Lithuania and the other op- 
pressed nations of Eastern Europe recall 
their own subjection to Communist domina- 
tion and Russian imperialism. During that 
week, these captive nations hope that the 
world remembers. 

We also hope that the world remembers 
not only those dissidents accused of giving 
information to Western reporters but also 
those heroic patriots like Viktoras Petkus 
whose only crime has been loyalty to faith 
and freedom.@ 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY MUST BEGIN ITS WORK 


HON. ELLIOTT H. LEVITAS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 
@ Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, as the au- 
thor of a provision in the social security 


legislation passed last December which 
required the establishment of a National 
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Commission on Social Security to study 
the entire social security system, I have 
been concerned at the lack of urgency 
on the part of the administration in 
naming its appointees to the Commis- 
sion. The problems with the social secu- 
rity system have not been solved by the 
legislation we passed last year, they have 
just been swept aside for the time being. 

A major problem with the system is its 
tremendous unfunded future obligations, 
a problem pointed out in a letter to the 
editor in the Wall Street Journal, Mon- 
day, August 7, 1978. Richard H. Solomon, 
a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, is 
in a position to know. His concern about 
the prospective social security deficit and 
his knowledgeable assessment of the 
problems are precisely the sort of infor- 
mation the National Commission on So- 
cial Security should be studying—if there 
were such a commission. 

It has now been nearly 8 months since 
this legislation was signed by the Presi- 
dent. We still do not have a Na- 
tional Commission on Social Security in 
operation. 

Perhaps a reading of the following let- 
ter by Mr. Solomon would be beneficial 
not only to my colleagues, but also to the 
White House. 

The letter follows: 

FINANCING SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Richard H. Solomon) 

This letter is written in response to your 
editorial entitled “It Ain't Actuarially So” 
(June 10). 

Your comments with respect to the inade- 
quacy of Social Security financing are ac- 
curate. Even with the substantial increases 
in Social Security taxes that were enacted 
last year, the system currently faces a deficit 
in excess of $2 trillion. Unfortunately, Con- 
gress appears not to recognize the seriousness 
of the current actuarial position of the So- 
cial Security System, and of course the Presi- 
dent has yet to appoint the members of the 
National Commission on Social Security to 
propose a remedy to this situation. 

It continues to amaze me, as a Consult- 
ing Actuary, that the country has not called 
for an accounting of the actuarial position 
of the Social Security program. In 1972, 
when the double indexing arrangement was 
introduced, we were assured that the bene- 
fits could be adequately financed in the fu- 
ture based upon the funding structure then 
in existence. It turned out, however, that 
three years later the Social Security Admin- 
istration admitted that a $4.2 trillion deficit 
had been incurred. One would think that if 
this type of financial chicanery took place in 
private industry one or two heads might roll; 
however, it appears that those responsible for 
this problem continue to guide the Social 
Security Administration as we head into 
future bankruptcy. 

Mr. Califano’s optimistic comments remind 
me of similar comments made by other HEW 
Secretaries over the years. At those times, 
as well as currently, I had the feeling that 
we were riding a sinking ship with a happy 
pilot.e 


SALT II PROPOSAL 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


è Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
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SALT Il: Irs FUTURE AND OURS 


An issue which the United States Senate 
and each American must squarely face in the 
months ahead is the SALT II proposal. 

By all expert estimates, we are losing nu- 
clear parity with the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union is surpassing us in over- 
all military power. They have put more re- 
sources into their strategic nuclear arsenal 
than we have, and these investments con- 
tinue to grow. While the United States has 
not been idle, we have not approached the 
massive production and deployment effort 
they have achieved. Negotiations for a sec- 
ond Strategic Arms Limitations Treaty have 
been very difficult as a result. 

We cannot expect something for nothing. 
They will not stop building strategic weap- 
ons simply because our own strategic pro- 
grams are inadequate. We are not negotiating 
from a position of strength and simultane- 
ously we cancel the B-1 bomber, delay pro- 
duction of the MX missile and slow down 
the Trident. 

At the Spring National Executive Commit- 
tee meetings in May, the Foreign Relations, 
Legislative and National Security Commis- 
sions listened to Paul H. Nitze, former Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense and former SALT I 
negotiator. His analysis of the trends and 
where the United States would be by 1985 
was gloomy to say the least. Based on recom- 
mendations of these commissions, the NEC 
adopted Resolution No. 39 which states: 

“The American Legion, aware of the im- 
minent danger to the national security of 
the United States, urges the Administration 
to develop and maintain the Triad of nuclear 
strength sufficient to deter the Soviets from 
any nuclear strikes against our country and 
to combat successfully any nuclear warfare, 
if ever waged against us; and, further 

“We emphatically urge the U.S. Senate to 
refuse to approve any SALT Treaty which 
would permit any inferiority in the nuclear 
power of the United States.” 

Public Law 92-448 outlines our SALT nego- 
tiating objectives: 

A stable international strategic balance 
which does not threaten the survivability of 
U.S. strategic deterrent forces. 

A future treaty that would not limit the 
United States to levels of intercontinental 
strategic forces inferior to the limits pro- 
vided for the Soviet Union. 

Maintenance of a vigorous research devel- 
opment and modernization program. 

The current SALT negotiating team will 
not say that the proposed treaty will meet 
any of these objectives. All they will say is 
that we will still have a few more nuclear 
warheads than the Soviets while failing to 
mention that most of the Soviet warheads 
have explosive power some 20 times that of 
ours. The damage the Soviets could do to 
us in a nuclear exchange would be many 
times the damage we could do to them. The 
survivability of our strategic Triad—B-52 
bombers, Minuteman and Titan missiles and 
missile carrying Polaris and Poseidon sub- 
marines—will not be enhanced by the pro- 
posed treaty. Nor will equality between U.S. 
and Soviet nuclear capabilities be achieved. 
Some facts: 

(1) The Soviet Union has just under 4,000 
strategic or nuclear offensive missiles and 
bombers. The United States has 2,125. Soviet 
nuclear warheads exceed the U.S. explosive 
power by 6 to 1. 

(2) In strategic defensive forces, surface- 
to-air missiles and jet fighters, the Soviets 
have 14,664—the United States has 324 jet 
fighters. The Soviets have 2,600 interception 
jets—the United States 324; the Soviets have 
12,000 SAM (surface-to-air-missiles)—the 
United States none; the Soviets 64 ABMs 
(anti-ballistic missiles)—the United States 
none, 

(3) The Soviets refuse to count or include 
their Backfire bombers with comparable 
capabilities to the unbuilt B-1. The Back- 
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fires can refuel, hit the United States, land 
in Cuba, refuel and fly home. The Soviets 
are reportedly building two or four Back- 
fires each month. Under SALT II, they may 
build as many as they please. Meanwhile, the 
United States has refused to build the B-1 
as a counter to the Backfire. 

(4) SALT II does not permit the United 
States to build “heavy throw weight” mis- 
siles such as the SS-18s. The United States 
has none. The Soviets have over 300 “heavy 
throwers” deployed. 

SALT is indeed a difficult subject with its 
own lexicon and language—ALCMs, MIRVs, 
MaRVs, FOBs and so forth. Even with these 
complexities, one cannot view SALT without 
looking at its impact on U.S. strategic nu- 
clear defense posture and the concomitant 
effect on U.S. foreign policy. The bottom 
line questions to me are: Is the United States 
strategically inferior? If so, do we—the 
American people—have the will to change 
that inferiority? If we are weaker and the 
answer to the second question is no, the 
United States is destined to be second rate— 
economically, politically, influence-wise— 
among the world of nations. 

Frederick the Great once said: “Diplomacy 
without arms is music without instruments.” 
We would do well as a nation to seriously 
heed this advice.@ 


HARLEM MINISTER RECEIVES FAM- 
ILY OF MAN AWARD 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very distinguished resident of 
my district and of New York City, Rev. 
Mannie L. Wilson. In recognition of Rev- 
erend Wilson’s service and contributions 
to the city of New York, the New York 
Council of Churches has awarded Rev- 
erend Wilson its 1978 Society for the 
Family of Man Award. Reverend Wilson 
will receive that award in November 
along with Menachem Begin, Anwar 
Sadat, and Thomas A. Murphy. 

I feel very proud to be able to say that 
Reverend Wilson is the pastor of the 
Convent Avenue Baptist Church in Har- 
lem and has done so much to help the 
residents of my community. The text of 
an article that appeared in the New York 
Daily News last Wednesday highlighting 
Reverend Wilson’s accomplishments 
follows: 

MANNIE, MEET MENACHEM AND ANWAR 
(By George James) 

Menachem Begin. Anwar Sadat. Mannie L. 
Wilson. 

Most recognize the first two as the leaders 
of Israel and Egypt. The thing that Mannie 
L. Wilson shares with them (and General 
Motors chairman Thomas A. Murphy) is that 
he and they are the 1978 winners of the 
Society for the Family of Man awards, which 
have just been announced. 

“Rev. Wilson is really one of the outstand- 
ing clergymen of New York City,” said Dan M. 
Potter, executive director of the society and 
of the New York City’s Council of Churches, 
which will present the gold medallions on 
Nov. 2. 

“He’s very humble, very self-effacing,” 
said Potter. “I have no respect for anyone 
in this city as I do for him.” 

PASTOR SINCE 1961 


For more than 30 years, Rev. Wilson, 72, 
had been involved in the life of the Con- 
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vent Ave. Baptist Church in Harlem, since 
1961 as a pastor. As a member or director of 
about 30 community, city, national and in- 
ternational civic and religious organizations 
in that period, he has worked behind the 
scenes to better life in New York City. 

Rey. Wilson, the first black Protestant 
minister to preach in St. Patrick's Cathedral 
and hold a prayer service in the Nixon White 
House, is being honored as Clergyman of 
the Year. The award was won last year by 
Notre Dame’s president, Rev. Theodore Hes- 
burgh. 

A member of Mayor Koch's new task force 
to ease tension in New York, Rev. Wilson 
long has been known for injecting his reso- 
nant voice to soothe troubled urban situa- 
tions. 

Although he has resisted testimonials, he 
said in his study in the big, white, granite 
church yesterday that he and his wife, 
Bettie, are pleased with the honor. 

“I suppose I'm at the stage when these 
kinds of things come because you have most 
of your life behind you,” said Rev. Wilson, 
who was ordained in 1931. “So I'm appre- 
ciative and I hope I've done something that 
has helped somebody.” 

But he also spoke of the thanks he has 
received in @ child's smile. “You know, all 
of us work all our lives and so often no- 
bocy says thank you,” he said. “But you 
know that you've done your best, and hav- 
ing that satisfaction is your reward.”@ 


LET’S NOT TORPEDO OUR NAVY 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 
Let’s Nor TORPEDO Our Navy 


(By J. William Middendorf IT) 


Since retiring as Secretary of the Navy last 
year, I have been haunted by the feeling that 
my obligation to the American people won't 
be fully discharged until I deliver a final 
word, my own view of our ability to continue 
to safeguard our freedom. As a private citi- 
zen, I have no ax to grind, save the ax all 
Americans ought to be grinding—that we 
maintain the military posture it takes to 
deter war, to ensure our yital interests, to 
protect freedom and to prevail if war comes. 

That is the posture we began keeping in 
the early 1950s and which for several years 
now has been in serious decline. Indeed, so 
Severe is the decline that I fear we are fast 
approaching a time of testing such as the 
United States has never had to endure. Un- 
less we move fast on a Naval rebuilding pro- 
gram, I’m convinced that the next ten years 
will see the end of U.S. ability to deter and 
prevail, with all the grave consequences that 
implies for free people everywhere. 

We've had warnings: 

During the 1973 Middle East War, the So- 
viet navy was quickly able to double its Med- 
iterranean fleet to 96 ships on station. And 
this wasn’t even an all-out effort by the 
Soviets. Against it, we went all out to rein- 
force our Sixth Fleet to a peak strength of 
66 units. The Soviets were armed with deadly 
anti-ship cruise missiles, a weapon not then 
in our own inventory. Knowledgeable pro- 
fessionals differ as to who would have pre- 
yailed in a Soviet-American shoot-out. For- 
tunately, we didn't have to find out, but 
Moscow’s boldness dyring that crisis brought 
us to the brink of World War ITI. 

Huge Soviet navy war games were held in 
1970 and 1975. Called Okean (Ocean) 70 and 
Okean 75, they are full of ominous meaning 
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for the future. In Okean 75, hundreds of 
Soviet air, surface and undersea combatants 
were deployed over the world’s seas with in- 
telligence collectors, oilers, repair ships and 
merchant convoys and put through intensive, 
coordinated maneuvers. It was the greatest 
show of naval strength in history. 

Five major shipyards in the U.S.S.R. pro- 
duce submarines—with six more building 
large surface ships, All these huge yards have 
been expanded and modernized in the last 
five years, to produce a steady stream of new 
ships. 

STRATEGIC THREAT 

In short, there has been an alarming shift 
in the balance of naval power and the abili- 
ties of the Soviet and American navies to 
perform their different missions. Though 
many of our ships are superior in quality 
and our sailors are more experienced, the 
Soviet navy is more than triple the size of 
our fleet and its overall effectiveness is in- 
creasing. (See pictograph, page 53.) 

Our way of life depends on the unimpeded 
flow to us of essential raw materials and 
energy—we now import all our rubber, chro- 
mite, cobalt and manganese ore and halj our 
oll. Ninety-nine percent of our overseas trade 
is carried by ship. Our survival depends upon 
a Navy competent to keep open the sea 
lanes, pose a believable deterrent and enable 
us to support our allies in the event of war. 

By contrast, the U.S.S.R. is relatively self- 
sufficient in raw materials and energy. The 
Soviet Union can support itself and provide 
most of its allies with economic and military 
aid without crossing a major body of water. 
A truly peaceful Soviet government would 
be content with adequate coastal-defense 
forces—the kind of naval force the Kremlin 
kept until 15 years ago. Since then, it has 
Sought to create a navy of such speed and 
devastating fire power (at the expense of 
cruising range) that it can overwhelm any 
U.S. Naval force. It has created a “first strike” 
navy. 

This explains the enormous Soviet naval 
buildup of the past decade and a half. The 
Kremlin became aware in the late 1950s that 
without a blue-water navy it could not in- 
fluence world events. The Soviets were em- 
barrassed at their impotence in 1956 when a 
British and French naval expedition invaded 
Suez; and in 1958, when the U.S. Navy moved 
strong forces into the eastern Mediterranean 
to discourage communist interference in Leb- 
anon's disorders. The last straw was the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis, when a U.S. Naval 
blockade and the threat of overwhelming 
American nuclear retaliation forced the 
U.S.S.R. to remove nuclear missiles it had 
been installing in Cuba, 

But now the U.S.S.R. boasts the world’s 
largest strategic (long-range, nuclear-ballis- 
tic-missile-carrying) submarine fleet. The 
Soviets have launched 60 such boats in the 
past ten years. Their Delta Class submarine— 
27 operational and more abullding—is the 
world's largest. Each is poised to fire 4200- 
mile-range missiles. 

That distance exceeds by some 1700 miles 
the range of our most advanced submarine- 
based missile, the Poseidon. It also approxi- 
mates the range of our new Trident I missile, 
which won’t reach the water until close to 
1980. The Delta Class missile now makes it 
possible for the Soviet strategic submarine 
force to attack virtually every city in the 
United States from the U.S.S.R.’s home 
waters. 

The Soviet force also includes 38 Yankee 
Class boats, each fitted with 18, 1300-mile 
missiles, and 30-odd older nvclear- and 
diesel-powered boats, each carrying a num- 
ber of 350- and 650-mile nuclear missiles, 
Against this, the United States has a ballis- 
tic-missile-firing submarine *fleet of 41 rela- 
tively old Polaris and Poseidon boats. 


SHRINKING MARGIN 


The Soviet navy’s commander in chief, 
Adm. Sergei Gorshkov, has vowed publicly 
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to achieve a navy that is second to none. Is 
he achieving this goal? 

Recently retired Chief of Naval Operations 
Adm, James L. Holloway III has delivered a 
sobering assessment to Congress: we retain 
“a slim margin of superiority.” The Chief of 
Naval Operations four or five years from now 
may not be so optimistic, since that “slim 
margin” is represented by our 13 aircraft 
carriers. In 1976, the Soviets deployed their 
first, the 45,000-ton Kiev. A second Kiev-class 
carrier is nearing completion and a third is 
under construction. We probably can expect 
to see more and perhaps larger carriers join- 
ing Soviet fleets through the 1980s. 

Although Gorshkov’s carriers do not yet 
give him the long-range striking power ours 
provide, he has 1250 land-based naval air- 
craft, of which 30 are the new supersonic 
Backfires. These have at least 5000-mile 
range, and pose a terrible threat to our Medi- 
terranean and Pacific fleets. They could also 
menace any Naval force that we might bring 
into the Indian Ocean to shore up a Red- 
threatened oil-rich state. 

The Russians also have tried to offset our 
superiority in aircraft carriers by arming 
scores of surface ships and submarines with 
deadly anti-surface-ship cruise missiles. 
There is frightening evidence that they are 
developing a new guidance technology, which 
will enable a missile-firing ship or submarine 
to stand off at a distance, find a target ship 
with over-the-horizon radar, and fire a weap- 
on that will streak at 2000 m.p.h. 50 to 60 
feet above the sea, underneath our search 
radar. 

Our scientists have been developing a 
weapons system to counter this threat. It’s 
called Aegis, and we know it will find incom- 
ing Soviet missiles 30 to 40 miles out and 
blow them up. But at the earliest, it will be 
1981 before the system can be deployed on 
the first ship. 

SOVIET SQUEEZE 

In addition to a strategic submarine force 
twice the size of ours, the Russians now have 
by far the world’s largest attack submarine 
fleet, well over 200 boats, for anti-shipping 
and anti-submarine purposes. Imagine what 
the Soviet attack force could do in the event 
of war! Nazi Germany, which began World 
War II with 57 submarines, primitive by 
today’s standards, very nearly succeeded in 
severing our Atlantic supply lines, sinking 
some 14 million tons of Allied shipping. 
Clearly, the lesson has not been lost on the 
Soviets. 

Against the U.S.S.R.'s huge surface and 
undersea forces we can deploy a total of 82 
attack submarines. 

The Russians also have more of all kinds 
of surface combatants than we have: more 
cruisers, more destroyers and other escort 
types; they vastly outnumber us in small 
(less than 1000-ton) attack boats. Yet these 
are fast, maneuverable and hard to hit. 
Equipped with new nuclear-tipped missiles, 
they pack a lethal wallop. The Soviets now 
are also moving to gain an advantage with 
amphibious ships that carry marines and 
their arsenals, including tanks, into beaches. 
They have some 100 such ships. We have 63, 
and we would need 48 of these to embark a 
single Marine amphibious force. 

The Soviet navy has the world’s largest 
naval-mine-warfare force, the world's largest 
inventory of naval mines and a canable antil- 
mine-warfare force. It also has the world’s 
largest fleet of intelligence collectors—so- 
called “spy ships.” Approximately 50 are de- 
ployed all over the globe—many posing as 
merchant or fishing vessels. 

With their modern, powerful navy, the 
Soviets are showing the flag in more and 
more places. doing their best to influence 
events. During the Anvolan war, Soviet naval 
units were deployed offshore in a show of 
support for their Cuban proxies. They now 
cruise regularly in many of the world’s major 
seas. (A Soviet task force has come within 
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25 miles of Hawaii, and another has entered 
the Gulf of Mexico.) They have obtained the 
use of port facilities in the Indian Ocean, the 
Mediterranean, on the west coast of Africa 
and in the Caribbean. It is obvious that the 
Kremlin employs its naval forces in support 
of an ambitious foreign policy targeted at 
controlling the world’s raw-material sources. 

I don't think most Americans, including 
many in Congress, really grasp what a tough 
fix we are in, or will be in soon. If present 
trends continue, for example, it wovldn’t 
surprise me to awaken some morning to the 
news that the Soviets have annexed the 
warm-water ports of northern Norway, 
which they have long coveted. Or to be told 
by Moscow that “the situation must be sta- 
bilized” by the Soviets in some politically 
troubled oil-rich state which is important to 
our survival. 


U.S. RESPONSE 


We are in this fix for a lot cf reasons, in- 
cluding old, discredited theories that the 
Russians are as interested as we are in arms 
control and disarmament. Powerful voices in 
this country continue to urge that we disarm 
unilaterally, insisting that the Russians will 
then disarm, too. In fact, we have long been 
unilaterally disarming. Among other things, 
we have halved the size of our Navy—we 
now now have 458 ships, against nearly 1000 
ten years ago. 

But the main reason we are in this fix is 
that during the 1960s, while the Soviets were 
working hard to develop the mightiest mili- 
tary posture in world history, we were pour- 
ing our resources into the Vietnam war. We 
neglected our defenses, none more than our 
Naval component. By the end of the 1960s we 
were confronted with block obsolescence, 
large numbers of ships built in the 1940s and 
1950s that were not worth expensive restora- 
tion. 

Currently, our Navy is smaller than at any 
time since two years before Pearl Harbour. Yet 
the Carter Administration has just cut in 
half the Navy’s five-year shipbuilding plan! 
Congress will be gravely risking our survival 
if it allows this to happen. 

We simply must rebuild the Navy. That 
doesn’t mean refurbishing obsolete ships. 
We need a modern, self-sufficient Navy that 
can operate in distant areas without having 
to rely on overseas bases. 

Admiral Holloway has estimated that the 
balanced Naval force we need comes to about 
600 ships. In preparing this force, we must 
understand that, from the time initial plans 
are prepared for Congressional approval, it 
takes eight years to get a Trident submarine 
to sea, ten years to float an aircraft carrier. 
And weapons technologies improve so rap- 
idly that when we build certain new systems, 
we have to hope that they won't be obsoles- 
cent in ten years. 

But we have no choice. We must under- 
stand that our freedom is not preordained, 
and that without a strong defense we won't 
be able to keep it. So much time has been 
lost already that, even if we start now, we 
are in for some rough and scary sailing in 
the years directly ahead. 


MARIN COUNTY WANTS IT ALL NOW, 
THE FACTS, THAT IS 


HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 
® Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
on the evening of July 20, 1978, the resi- 


dents of an entire California county, 
Marin County, were portrayed by NBC- 
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TV’s “I Want It All Now” as a self- 
indulgent conglomeration of eccentrics, 
hedonists, narcissists, and irresponsible 
adults. The “sting” of this unfair por- 
trayal is still being felt in the county and 
has most certainly left an ugly scar on 
the Nation’s image of Marin County. 

The program, couched in the fashion 
or a television documentary and “re- 
ported” by Edwin Newman to lend an 
air of credibility to the fantastically 
woven narration, was one of the most 
irresponsible pieces of journalism I have 
ever seen. It has grossly deceived a na- 
tional audience about the people and life- 
style in Marin County, and it has brought 
television journalism to a new low. 

The hour-long NBC show consisted of 
a 60-minute onslaught of misconcep- 
tions. It was characterized by staged 
events, totally unreliable figures, and de- 
ceptively edited interviews. 

It is a crime that so many responsible 
citizens have been painted in such a 
damaging way as was done by NBC. 
These are people I know well, whom I see 
and talk to at community meetings about 
local and national issues, and people who 
set a model for the country during one of 
the worst droughts in history. 

As yet, the people of Marin County 
have not had an opportunity to refute 
the program publicly, despite such a re- 
quest from County Supervisor Barbara 
Boxer. 

A local newspaper, The Pacific Sun, 
has taken the time to thoroughly re- 
search the NBC film and disclose the 
facts of its investigation in a recently 
published article by Steve McNamara. It 
is time to set the record straight. I call 
the attention of my colleagues to this ex- 
cellent report, “NBC vs. the Facts,” and 
editorial comment by Steve McNamara: 

[From the Pacific Sun, July 28, 1978] 
NBC vs. THE Facts 

The principal victim of “I Want It All Now” 
is not the sensibilities of Marin County. It is 
the craft of journalism. A painstaking in- 
vestigation by the Pacific Sun has developed 
a chain of evidence in what can best be 
described as a media mugging by NBC-TV. 
Not at issue is NBC’s right to approach its 
July 20 “documentary” on Marin from a 
biased position. What is at issue are the cases 
of either inaccurate or misleading informa- 
tion used to buttress those biases, the tailor- 
ing of film-clips to fit a preconceived story 
line. 

What follows is a case-by-case examination 
of “facts” used on the program. For each 
case we first print the transcript from the 
show and then follow it with the facts dis- 
closed by our investigation. A copy of this 
article is being sent for response to the 
president of NBC. Marin County Supervisor 
Barbara Boxer is requesting formal investiga- 
tions by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the National News Council. 

The record: 

NBC. Newman: “Every so often some public 
figure winds up and tells us that our children 
are the future. That’s true of course. It is also 
true that by the influence we have on our 
children, we help to shape that future. Cer- 
tainly parents here in Marin County are 
helping to shape it by the ideas and attitudes 
and values that they are now passing along. 
This Is a birthday party for two Marin County 
youngsters—one 10, the other 11. The party 
was arranged by a Mill Valley firm that 
promises to make dreams come true, at a 
price, $225. The fantasy these youngsters 
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wanted to live out on their birthday was 
that they were superrich. This is only a birth- 
day party. These are only children. And this 
is only make-believe. Nevertheless, these 
youngsters seemed to have learned their les- 
sons well about the power of money. . . For 
a few brief hours they lived like the million- 
aires they hope someday to be.” 

Fact: The party was staged for television 
asa promotion venture. The children are the 
sons of the two women who run the service, 
Dream Agents. There was no charge of $225. 
The “Richie Rich” theme stemmed from the 
fact that both boys are comic book collectors 
and among their favorite titles is “Richie 
Rich, the World’s Poorest Rich Boy.” It is 
put out by the same firm that publishes 
“Casper the Friendly Ghost.” Dream Agents 
mainly arranges events such as a chauffeur- 
driven limousine trip to a fancy restaurant 
for a couple celebrating a wedding anniver- 
sary. They have never done another chil- 
dren's birthday party remotely similar to 
the one they staged here. The most money 
they have ever charged for a kids’ party is 
$75. 

Last September Marsha Heckman and Pam 
Gressot, each of whom is married and has 
three children, started Dream Agents. The 
idea was to put on special functions, such as 
airport receptions for visiting relatives and 
kids’ parties featuring clowns, a magic show 
or Star Wars characters. All six of their own 
children have helped with the business. 

To publicize their service and to thank 
two of their boys who share a birthday for 
their past labors, the women set up the 
“Richie Rich” comic book theme party and 
invited the media. Channel 7 was expected to 
come, but didn't. The Sun passed on its in- 
vitation to NBC producer Joseph DeCola, 
who showed up with a camera crew at Tam 
Valley School, where the two boys were 
picked up in the rented limousine. According 
to Heckman, DeCola asked Gressot if she 
would let one of her children speak on cam- 
era about divorce. Says Heckman, “My part- 
ner said no. She said, “You're not looking for 
an accurate picture of Marin. You came here 
with a copy of The Serial under your arm.’ 
She was entirely right.” 

NBC. Teacher Fred Mitouer appears on 
camera immediately after it has been made 
to appear that $225 has been spent on two 
boys to give them a “millionaire” birthday 
party. Mitouer: “I would describe these chil- 
dren as typical Marin County children, yes.” 
Newman; “At the school these youngsters 
attend, we spoke with their teacher, Fred 
Mitouer.” Mitouer: “Seventy-five percent of 
our class is from single parent houses. .. .” 
Newman: “Are you able to see some effects of 
this?” Mitouer: “Oh, yes, definitely. There's 
anger. Ah, we deal with this in class all the 
time. .. . One of the things that we do is 
create an extended family environment where 
the children can express their feelings and 
deal with the feelings toward their home- 
life: sa. 5 

Fact: Mitouer contacted producer DeCola 
about filming his class, a special one cover- 
ing students in grades 3 through 5 at Tam 
Valley School in Mill Valley. Students join 
Mitouer’s unstructured class only by special 
request, many because of problems with con- 
yentional schooling. Does Mitouer really be- 
lieve his students are typical, as he said on 
TV? “I meant they're white, they're middle 
class, they fit all the criteria," Mitouer said 
this week. “But they cut out the little smile 
I had before that, when they asked me the 
question. The kids I teach are not typical 
and I don't treat them typically. The single 
parent figure of 75 percent is right for my 
class, but it would be lower for all the other 
classes. I spend considerable time and energy 
getting the children to be real about their 
feelings. A lot more time is spent in my class- 
room dealing with emotions than in any 
other classroom at Tam Valley. A lot more.” 
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Mitouer says that DeCola did not visit any 
other classroom in Marin County. 

NBC. Newman: “Shirley [Luthman] be- 
lieves that children can take care of them- 
selves. . . . For Kathy [Burke], who has mixed 
feelings about her role as a mother, Shirley's 
advice about ‘the parenting trip’ laid the 
groundwork for some important 
changes. ...” Burke: “So right the day 
before Thanksgiving I took off to go to 
Esalen, and not knowing if I was coming 
back; that’s how strong it was. It was pain- 
ful. When I left here, Brian was really upset; 
he wanted to send the cops after me, you 
know, to bring me back. . .” Brian: “TI 
told her that it’s against the law for her 
to do that. . . .” Kathy: “...Ifeltlike... 
I was deserting them.” 

Fact: This segment is edited to make it 
appear that Kathy Burke left her four chil- 
dren alone while she went to Esalen. In fact, 
she asked her mother to come up from Palm 
Springs to stay with the children, which her 
mother did. Says Kathy Burke: “Brian feels 
upset about the program. He feels it looks 
like I walked off and left them alone. I talked 
with Joe [DeCola], on film, about how won- 
derful it was that my mother came out to be 
with the children while I was gone. I needed 
her and she came.” 

NBC. Nancy McKinley, recent arrival from 
Ocean City, N.J.: “Yesterday, the first day I 
was here, I heard that Marin County has a 
75% divorce rate, which does seem incred- 
ible.” 

Fact: Nancy McKinley cannot remember 
who gave her this figure. Neither the Marin 
County Planning Department, the County 
Clerk nor the demographer for the Associa- 
tion of Bay Area Governments say they sup- 
plied such a figure. There is no agreement, 
either, on how a percentage divorce rate 
might be computed. According to the San 
Francisco office of the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, divorce is. measured 
in terms of occurrences per 100,000 popula- 
tion. Using that standard system, Marin 
County in 1976 had a divorce rate of 66. 
This placed it in a tie for tenth among Cali- 
fornia counties with Sutter. Tied for first 
were Shasta and Del Norte with a rate of 8.3. 

NBC. Sandra Robbins: “I did the est train- 
ing, the e-s-t training, shortly after I moved 
here and I think that probably made one of 
the biggest major jumps in my life. Ah, it 
became okay to do anything as long as you 
were honest about it... . If you could tell 
the other person that you didn't like the hair 
growing on the end of their nose . . . you 
could tell them in any way as long as you 
could tell them the truth.” 

Fact: Sandra Robbins: “They cut out a 
sentence in there and it completely reversed 
the meaning of what I said. What I said was, 
I took the training and I got a lot out of it, 
but the thing I object to is that after people 
finished the training, all of a sudden it be- 
came okay to do anything as long as you 
were honest about it. I was trying to get 
across that I didn't like this lack of concern 
for other people, and they changed it com- 
pletely.” 

NBC. Marin Superior Court Judge Richard 
Breiner: “Marin has a reputation for a loose 
swinging lifestyle, probably more so than 
any other county in the state.” 

Fact: Judge Breiner: “Prefaced to that 
statement was a disclaimer which they cut 
out, my comment that you can’t generalize 
because Marin does not have that reputation 
generally, but some people think it does. 
They asked me a lot of questions about di- 
vorce, but none of that was on the air. I 
assumed that this was the purpose for which 
they had taped me, but avparently it wasn't 
that at all. They just asked me in passing 
about open marriages. They approached me 
to talk about divorce and I wound up as an 
expert on swinging lifestyles, which I know 
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nothing about. Had I known what kind of 
show it was going to be I wouldn't have 
participated at all. It certainly wasn't a rep- 
resentative show of Marin County.” 

NBC. Beth Fruth, in hot tub: “For the first 
time in my life I completely took; I didn't 
give anything.” Newman: “Whatever the rea- 
sons, narcissism thrives in Marin County... . 
This is called the Secret Garden . .. one hun- 
dred eighty dollars buys four hours of the 
pleasuring attentions of Ray Stubbs and Wal- 
ter Wilding, who tell us that explicit sex is 
forbidden. . . . Massage parlors and the like 
have been available to men for centuries, but 
there have been few opportunities for women 
to buy sensual pleasure from strangers. In 
Marin County, it seems that there are enough 
women who can afford it, and enough women 
who want it, to make such a service a reality.” 

Fact: Stubbs and Wilding have been Secret 
Garden consultants, part-time, for two years. 
During that time, says Stubbs, they have had 
60 clients. Of this 60, 22 have come from 
Marin and 38 from outside the county, from 
points as distant as Denver, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and New York. These clients were at- 
tracted by articles in Viva, Forum and Play- 
girl. One of the out-of-county clients. was 
producer DeCola, who had a free get- 
acquainted session. 

Of the Marin women who have availed 
themselves of the service, about half have 
received it in exchange for services such as 
bookkeeping and secretarial work. Stubbs 
Says they see the service not as an indulgence 
of the idle rich, but as a nurturing experience 
for hard-driving professional women. Says 
Wilding, “We give it free to professicnal 
women we know, like doctors and counsel- 
ors—waterfalls with no streams behind 
them, women who really put things out in 
the world.” Beth Fruth’s one-hour session 
was staged for NBC. She did not pay for it. 
Neither did she pay for the regular session 
she received six months earlier. That was a 
birthday present from her boyfriend, who had 
her transported afterward to a fancy restau- 
rant where he was waiting for her with a 
bracelet and a bottle of champagne. In sum, 
during a two-year period about half a dozen 
Marin women have paid for a Secret Garden 
session. It is not a common event in the life 
of the county. It is women from outside 
Marin who have “made it a reality.” 

NBC. Newman: “.. . there are more joggers 
in Marin,” 

FACT: According to Ray Hosler of Runners 
World magazine, there are more joggers in 
Honolulu, Hawaii than in any other area in 
the United States. 


NBC. Newman: “, , . and Marin has more 
foreign cars. To Detroit's dismay people here 
spend big money on Mercedes, Porsches and 
BMWS. More than half of Marin County’s cars 
come from overseas.” While Newman is saying 
this, the only foreign cars shown are these 
three German makes, giving the impression 
that Marin’s most common mode of travel is 
expensive foreign cars. 


Fact: According to Motor Registration 
News, 59 percent of Marin's 66,000 registered 
cars of ten years of age or newer in 1977 were 
foreign. However, of these 38,701 foreign cars, 
73 percent, or 28,328, are inexpensive Class 6 
vehicles such as VWs (9151), Toyotas (6382) 
and Datsuns (4269). Expensive Mercedes 
(1800), BMWs (1500) and Porsches (1043) 
make up less than 7 percent of Marin’s regis- 
trations. The most popular makes in Marin 
are Ford (12,400) and Chevrolet (10,700) . 

NBC, Newman: “Marin County's suicide 
rate is well over twice the national average. 
More people die by suicide than in automo- 
bile accidents. Many leap from the Golden 
Gate Bridge. We wanted to know why so 
many people wanted to end the Marin County 
good life. So we asked the director of the 
Suicide Prevention Center here, Dr. Richard 
Reubin.” Reubin: “. . . in many ways Marin 
County is looked upon as the end of the 
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rainbow. Many people might feel that if they 
can’t be happy here, ah, there’s no place else 
that's going to provide more happiness for 
them.” 

Fact: According to Bob Mielke of the 
Center for Health Statistics in Sacramento, 
Marin’s 1976 suicide rate was 23.5 per 100,000 
population. The California rate was 17.6 and 
the national rate was 12.5. Within California, 
Marin's rate of 23.5 places it fourteenth 
among counties. Lake is first with 40.6; San 
Francisco is sixth with 29.5. During the past 
ten years Marin’s rate has stayed approxi- 
mately the same while the national rate has 
increased by 25 percent. 

Adds Reubin: “When you make compari- 
sons between areas you get very biased sta- 
tistics. Different coroners and different social 
pressures can really influence suicide rates. 
Marin is more statistically honest and that is 
& partial reason for its higher statistics. The 
bridge? Suicides off the Golden Gate Bridge 
are less than 5 percent of all the suicides in 
the Bay Area. More people who live in the 
East Bay jump off the Golden Gate Bridge 
than do people who live in Marin. 

“What they showed on TV was a very mi- 
nute section of a 40-minute interview. I 
listed about six or seven factors of our suicide 
rate and they chose the one that fit in with 
their theme of the end of the rainbow. The 
end of the rainbow phenomenon also exists 
in Hawaii; they have a very high suicide rate. 
We have an elderly population that you do 
not see in that program and older people 
have substantially higher suicide rates. 
What they showed me saying was true. It’s 
just that they edited the program to show 
what they had initially preconceived. Those 
were people from New York and I talked to 
them about my concerns that I didn't want 
to portray Marin as this death trap where 
people come to kill themselves, that there 
are a lot of fine things about Marin. I men- 
tioned that people are very involved in their 
community here and our volunteer program 
with 170 volunteers is just one of many. 
They weren’t willing to show any of that. 
That didn’t make it onto the program be- 
cause it was antithetical to the mood of the 
‘I Want It All Now’ attitude of the show," 

Marin’s suicides (56 in 1977) outnumber 
traffic fatalities (23 in 1977) because Marin 
has an exceptionally low number of traffic 
fatalities. Marin’s 23 traffic deaths are rad- 
ically fewer than figures for neighboring 
counties: Sonoma 73, San Francisco 70, San 
Mateo 74, Contra Costa 116 and Alameda 171. 
Marin’s suicide figure is lower than all these 
other county-wide traffic fatality figures. 
(According to public affairs officer Roland 
Mellor of the California Highway Patrol, the 
standard base for establishing accident rates 
is per hundred million miles traveled. Such 
figures are available by state, but not by 
county, so only total figures are available for 
comparison.) 

NBC. Newman: “Gary Near is an attorney 
in private practice in San Francisco. He lives 
in Marin County.” 

Fact: Gary Near has a weekend place in 
Inverness. He lives on Russian Hill in San 
Francisco. 

NBC. Newman: “The average price of a 
house in Marin County is $91,000. That is 
60% more than the national average. And 
that’s just an average. In some neighborhoods 
cottages sell for $175,000 [shot of Hill & Co. 
listing], with regular sized houses bringing 
up to a million and a quarter apiece [shot of 
houses along Belvedere’s West Shore Road]. 

Fact: According to the Marin County 
Board of Realtors, the average price of 
Marin homes sold in 1977 was $92,615. A “‘cot- 
tage” is considered to be a two-bedroom, one- 
bath, woodsy home. No home of this descrip- 
tion has ever sold for $175,000 in Marin 
County. The Hill & Co. listing used as the 
visual with Newman’s “cottage” voice-over 
is described thusly by the agent: “Magnifi- 
cent new home: charming and spacious. 
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Shingled masterpiece set in tranquil red- 
wood grove. Superior craftsmanship. Formal 
dining room, skylights, decks, views. Four 
bedrooms, 314 baths. Sauna. $269,000.” The 
homes on Belvedere’s West Shore Road cur- 
rently sell for $250,000 to $300,000 and no 
home in Belvedere has ever sold for "a million 
and a quarter.” 

NBC. Newman: “On Tuesday mornings 
Shirley Luthman, a family counselor turned 
guru, conducts sessions here that are called 
‘Getting a Shot of Shirley.’” 

Fact: The name of the session is “Shirley 
Luthman’s Drop-In Group.” 

NBC. John M. Weir, Ph.D., Marin County 
alcoholism expert: “The county has clearly 
... the highest incidence of alcohol con- 
sumption per capita, and also by the general 
kinds of things that are taken to be exam- 
ples of problems with alcohol such as drunk 
driving arrests, public drunkenness... .” 

Fact: John M. Weir, Ph.D., clinical direc- 
tor of New Perspectives: “Our agency deals 
with kids and that’s what we were talking 
about. At one point she [associate producer 
Jean Wilson] said, “How do you know that 
alcohol is a bigger problem in Marin than 
elsewhere?’ Well, that’s really not my bag. 
That’s Andy Mecca and the county. So I was 
kind of stumbling around, trying to remem- 
ber what was in the Calahan Study, which 
is the main one, and so she had me off guard. 
I was trying to recall what kinds of indices 
were used and in that sense I'm sure I mis- 
spoke. I haven’t seen the figures but my guess 
would be that probably the number of drunk 
driving arrests and cases of public drunken- 
ness is quite low.” 

Andrew Mecca, Ph.D., director of Marin 
County’s alcohol program: “The thing that’s 
unique about Marin is that there is very lit- 
tle public drunkenness.” 

Figures supplied by the California High- 
way Patrol show that with the exception of 
Napa County, Marin County has by far the 
lowest number of accidents associated with 
drunk driving in the nine counties of the 
Golden Gate Division of the CHP. During 
1977 Marin had 202 such accidents, while 
Napa, with little freeway mileage, had 99 and 
the other seven counties averaged 469. In 
terms of drunk driving arrests, CHP figures 
for 1977 show Napa again the lowest with 466, 
Sonoma with 1073 and Marin with 1677. The 
remaining six counties averaged 3205, or 
roughly two times the number of Marin 
arrests, 

According to CHP public affairs officer Ro- 
land Mellor, all this data was also given ta 
NBC. 

NBC. Newman: “In per capita income, 
Marin is one of the ten richest counties in 
America.” 

Fact: According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in Suitland, Maryland, the most recent 
year for which per capita income figures are 
computed in 1974. During that year Steele 
County, North Dakota led the nation in per 
capita income with a figure of $12,124. Marin 
County was twenty-second with $7150. An- 
other common measurement of wealth is me- 
dian household income, which is computed 
each year by the Survey of Buying Power at 
Sales Management Magazine. The most re- 
cent year for which figures are available is 
1976 when Marin County ranked twelfth in 
the nation. 

NBC. Bob Gulko: “One of the local news- 
papers, the Pacific Sun, has a section where 
they list the births and deaths and . . . mar- 
riage licenses issued, divorces [applied for] 
and then final divorces. I mean that’s a very 
common thing. And I would guess that there 
are probably more divorces than births, 
deaths and marriages all put together.” 

Fact: In a recent one-month span there 
were listings in the Sun of 64 births, 90 
deaths, 159 marriage licenses issued (total 
313) and 107 dissolutions applied for. 

NBC. Sausalito pharmacist Fred Mayer: 
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“Mental health in Marin County .. . is not 
very good . . . I see the number of tranquil- 
izers being dispensed, I see the amount of 
sleeping pills being dispensed . .. We have 
over 100 psychiatrists who are practicing... 
If we have such a fantastic good life and if 
the folks are making all this money, why 
aren't they happy?” 

Fact: Pharmacist Mayer: “Am I mad about 
that thing! Oh, did they give me a hosing! 
‘Ihey came into the pharmacy and they in- 
terview me for 45 minutes. I told 'em I had a 
wife and four kids; I'd been married for 20 
years and on the block where I live nobody 
has been divorced. I talked a lot about health 
care and how good things had gotten in this 
county. How I'd seen it go from the Sixties 
and the flower children and how it had got- 
ten so much better. The kids off the hard 
stuff. We talked about a lot of health things, 
about the positive things like the ecology 
movement. About how I've been on the board 
of Temple Rodef Shalom for twelve years and 
we've just had 150 young families who've 
joined recently. In five years we've gone from 
300 to 500 families. About how these young 
families are doing things with their kids 
much more than five years ago. I did say we 
had problems with mental health, suicide 
and alcoholism, but then I said that as far 
as I can see things are really 150% better. I 
think the pills, the tranquilizers are much 
less than they were five or ten years ago. I 
think DeCola did me a disservice personally. 
I talked about health things, about people 
out with their kids. The family structure get- 
ting back together—things like you didn’t 
see five years ago. Those kind of things he 
cut out, he never mentioned. This was just a 
hatchet job.” 


PARCHED TOGETHER 


The dominant theme of “I Want It All 
Now” is that there is in Marin County a pre- 
occupation with self. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to make well- 
grounded assessments of this type about an 
entire community. However, Marin County is 
& special case. For two years the county faced 
& water shortage unparalleled in the nation. 
Hence it was possible to gauge community 
response in something as simple as gallons 
of water consumed per day. 

Before the shortage, during the year 1975, 
average daily consumption within the Marin 
Municipal Water District was 48 million gal- 
lons per day, or 120 gallons per day per in- 
dividual (not including commercial use). 
Faced with radically reduced supplies, the 
district eventually proposed a 57 percent re- 
duction in consumption, to 12 million gal- 
lons per day, or 46 gallons per person. In- 
stead, customers voluntarily reduced con- 
sumption by 65 percent, to 9 million gallons 
per day, or 38 gallons per person. Even now, 
with no restrictions, consumption has rise to 
only 27 million gallons per day, or 90 gallons 
per person, a 25 percent reduction from 1975. 

Says Dietrich Stroeh, general manager of 
the water district: “In the water industry, 
Marin was considered a marvel, and we still 
are, We are now looked up to as the future 
of what happens clear across the country. 
I’m asked constantly to go back and speak 
to groups on how we do it. We had a num- 
ber of discussions with President Carter's 
people when he developed his water policy. 
We've had a lot of input on state water 
policy. It's based on the fact that it can be 
done and this is where it was done.” 

No mention of this unique sociological ex- 
perience was made on "I Want It All Now.” 


PATCHED TOGETHER 


The blasé attitude of TV is neatly illus- 
trated by an occurrence from “Saturday 
Live” on Channel 4 last Sunday. NBC pro- 
ducer Joe DeCola was a featured guest. Be- 
fore he was questioned, show host Sam Van 
Zandt said: “First we want to take a look at 
& little bit from the clip from ‘I Want It All 
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Now’ so you can get an idea of what the doc- 
umentary is all about." 

Then follows a 52-second film-clip, the 
first 12 seconds consisting of a disclaimer by 
Edwin Newman: “Not everyone who lives in 
Marin County is rich, and not everyone who 
lives here is divorced or is enthusiastic about 
powderous substances such as cocaine, or 
about hot tubs and therapy.” As Newman 
voices these words, there are scenes of boats 
and waterfront restaurants. 

This is not a film-clip from “I Want It All 
Now.” This scene with these words never ap- 
peared in the show. 

The words were heard, and the visuals were 
seen. But not together. On “I Want It All 
Now” when Newman spoke his 12-second dis- 
claimer, the visual was of runners warming 
up for the Pacific Sun Marathon. When 
waterfront scenes were shown, the audio 
was of Newman describing the number of 
yachts and seaside restaurants in Marin, Ap- 
parently Newman's 12-second disclaimer and 
the boat scenes were patched together as the 
best effect for DeCola’s appearance. 

No big deal. Except that patching things 
together for the best effect, and announcing 
that it is real, is a method of news presen- 
tation which poses extraordinary problems 
for a television viewer trying to separate 
truth from fiction.—STeveE McNamara, 


CETA PROGRAM 
HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Star recently published an article 
by Lance Gay which focuses on the prob- 
lems and the positive activities of the 
CETA program. One abuse of the CETA 
program to which Mr. Gay refers con- 
cerns the use of CETA funds for political 
patronage. 

During subcommittee consideration of 
H.R. 12452, the 1978 amendments to the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act, I offered an amendment to title 
II which establishes an objective system 
for local selection of CETA employees. 
The provision—which is now part of H.R. 
12452—is based on the placement system 
designed by the Berkeley, Calif., prime 
sponsor; other areas of the Nation, in- 
cluding Broward County, Fla., employ 
similar systems. 

Under this system, each prime sponsor 
will establish priority for CETA place- 
ment based on an objective point system. 
The Berkeley program bases points on 
criteria which include employment sta- 
tus, household status, employability sta- 
tus, age, educational status, sex, handi- 
cap, and so forth; under H.R. 12452, each 
locality will determine its own criteria 
based on local priorities and conditions. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
incorporated this provision into the 
CETA legislation because of its concern 
about fraud and abuse in the program. 
The use of an objective system for place- 
ment insures that local officials will not 
be able to use CETA positions intended 
for the structurally unemployed for their 
own political purposes. 

I would like to commend Mr. Gay’s 
article to my colleagues, He presents an 
objective discussion of the CETA 
program, 
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Is JOB PROGRAM A BOONDOGGLE? 


(By Lance Gay) 

In a hypertrendy San Francisco suburb, 43 
people are working in a $575,000 CETA pro- 
gram compiling a register of cases of child 
abuse and incest. 

In North Carolina, 74 employees are en- 
gaged in a $318,601 CETA project to stamp 
out witchweed, a parasitic plant that kilis 
corn, sugar cane and rice. 

In New York Mills, Minnesota, five CETA 
employees are working in a $25,000 project 
to restore a 19th century Finnish-American 
homestead as a theater. 

All across the country, thousands of peo- 
ple are at work under the Carter administra- 
tion’s massive Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act programs—a $10.4 billion 
project some criticize as a boondoggle and 
others praise as the best jobs program since 
the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

CETA is the wild card of federal programs, 
covering the country with programs and proj- 
ects, some routine, some innovative. 

There have been some questionable ones, 
as recent disclosures of problems of the D.C. 
City Council's CETA program and other scan- 
dals large and small have detracted from 
what the administration believes is one of 
its most successful programs. 

CETA funds have been involved in some 
surprisingly diverse projects. For example, 
last April in New York a squad of undercover 
agents earning $8,000 to $9,000 a year under 
the CETA program, broke up a cigarette 
smuggling ring. 

In Wisconsin, a group of CETA employees 
are recording the sounds of quail calls... 
In Cleveland, 1,062 persons; mostly teen- 
agers, are working in CETA summer programs 
painting murals and giving summer con- 
certs in the parks . . . Dozens of CETA-paid 
park employees in New York are hired to 
pick up animal droppings ... In Boston 
CETA employees renovate houses of the el- 
derly .. . In Tennessee, others are building 
ramps for the handicavped and elderly . . . 
Thirteen young people in New Britain, Conn., 
are putting out their own newspaper, “The 
Youth Perspective.” 

Labor Secretary Ray Marshall maintains 
that despite the problems CETA is working 
effectively and efficiently. 

“Sure, we've had a few well publicized ex- 
amples of abuses within CETA,” he acknowl- 
edged. “But where problems exist, we have 
moved aggressively to take vigorous actions.” 

And, he insists, “All of the accusations of 
abuses within the CETA program add up to 
only a tiny fraction of 1 percent of the en- 
tire program.” 

“My gut reaction is that it’s a good pro- 
gram and the part of it that’s not doing 
good we're trying to correct,” said R. C. 
“Rocky” DeMarco, head of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Office of Investigations. 

DeMarco said his office—established in 
April by Marshall to look into major abuse 
and fraud of the CETA program and other 
department programs—currently is conduct- 
ing about 50 investigations. But most of 
those, he said, are preliminary inquiries to 
check out allegations of fraud. He estimated 
that about 10 percent of these will turn into 
full investigations. 

He said there are “six to eight” cases his 
Office is working on in conjunction with in- 
vestigations by the Justice Department. 
These involve serious criminal allegations 
such as embezzlement or kickbacks. 

“From an investigative point of view, we 
need resources,” DeMarco said. “We do not 
haye sufficient people now to do other than 
respond to complaints that come in. 

“No, I’m not satisfied because we don’t 
know if we have a handle on the programs 
yet. We're just being reactive now. We don't 
have the resources at this time.” 

The pending Labor Department authoriza- 
tion bill contains funds that will boost De- 
Marco’s investigative staff to about 200. 
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About 125 of those will be auditors and. some 
25 investigators. In addition, some 90 special 
investigators will be added to DeMarco’s staff 
to look into organized crime matters only 
under an agreement with Justice. 

DeMarco said most of the problems in 
CETA programs crop up with the “subgrant- 
ees.” Under a decentralized system of admin- 
istration, local CETA programs—there are 
thousands of programs nationwide—are ad- 
ministered by some 450 prime sponsors, usu- 
ally state or local governments. 

Remembering the failures of prior poverty 
programs, the Carter administration decided 
not to establish a centralized CETA agency 
or a corps of poverty bureaucrats to oversee 
it. Part of the reason for this is that CETA 
is designed primarily as a transitory program 
to be curtailed if unemployment declines in 
the early ‘80s. 

The administration's emphasis on reduc- 
ing unemployment as quickly as possible 
resulted in a massive change in the CETA 
program, which doubled in size in the nine- 
month period ending last May. Now some 
750,000 persons are employed in 18-month 
jobs—a level that the administration will 
maintain for the next year or so. 

The dramatic increase in the program 
brought with it growing pains and prob- 
lems—the most pervasive headache being 
politicians trying to use the office to perpet- 
uate the political machines in their areas. 

A year ago the main problem was “substi- 
tution”—a practice under which local gov- 
ernments would use CETA money instead of 
their own to hire employees they would have 
hired anyway. Some officials believe that at 
one time as much as 70 percent of the public 
service jobs filled with CETA funds would 
have been filled anyway by city and state 
governments, but Ernest Green, who heads 
the CETA program, said recent studies show 
substitution now may be as low as 18 
percent. 

But the major concerns today are with po- 
litical patronage and abuse such as that In- 
volving the D.C, City Council whose CETA 
money was used to bolster its staff. 

Perhaps the most startling instance in- 
volving use of CETA for political patronage 
came in Chicago, where the Labor Depart- 
ment has demanded the city repay almost 
$1 million in CETA money allegedly 
misspent. 

CETA jobs were doled out by Chicago's 
Democratic political machine through 
requiring applicants to have referral letters 
from ward committeemen. Applications from 
hard core unemployed without such refer- 
ences, on the other hand, were set aside in 
stacks or under tables in unopened mail 
sacks. 

Patronage also is involved in a spate of 
investigations by Labor's regional offices. 

For example, Philadelphia's CETA office— 
which is responsible for the D.C. City Coun- 
cil probe—is looking into charges that a 
dozen persons with close personal or politi- 
cal ties to Baltimore County Executive Theo- 
dore G. Venetoulis have filtered into federal 
jobs programs. The investigation into the 
program there followed reports in The Bal- 
timore Sun that some of the federally subsi- 
dized jobs are going to members of middle- 
class families with political connections to 
city officials and judges. 

Similar charges have been raised in con- 
nection with CETA programs in Texas revoly- 
ing around how Gov. Dolph Briscoe has been 
running the programs. And Boston authori- 
ties hired a professional administrator for 
their programs after charges of patronage 
and nepotism surfaced there last year. 

In Philadelphia changes were ordered in 
CETA employment practices after it was dis- 
closed that Mayor Frank Rizzo hired CETA 
employees to do political work. 

In some instances of abuse, the Labor De- 
partment has moved in to find another spon- 
sor for the program. This happened in East 
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St. Louis after investigation showed that the 
cost per CETA employee there was $17,872— 
five times the national average of $3,761—and 
that almost two-thirds of the city’s employees 
were receiving CETA funds. Witnesses at La- 
bor Department hearings also charged that 
Mayor William E. Mason had been asking all 
CETA staffers how they had been voting. 

Labor Department. officials are somewhat 
reluctant to name other cities under investi- 
gation because of a controversy that devel- 
oped earlier this year when the department 
volunteered that it was looking into pro- 
grams in two states and nine cities. 

One of those was Cass City, Mich., a small 
town in the northern part of the state. The 
disclosure brought considerable embarass- 
ment because after a lot of publicity, it 
turned out that the “scandal” involved only 
a complaint by a laid-off CETA employee that 
he had been denied his pension rights. 

DeMarco said that about 75 percent of his 
Office's investigations originate in complaints 
from participants in the programs. 

He predicted that placing the auditing 
functions of the program in his office will “be 
& great deterrent to abuse or fraud in the 
system.” 

Theoretically, each of the programs is sup- 
posed to be audited every two years. Under 
the pending CETA reauthorization bil] a ma- 
jor loophole in the current law will be closed 
and the Labor Department will be given clear 
authority to see the records of CETA sub- 
grantees. The proposed changes also will 
make it a federal crime to destroy the 
records, 

“We've had instances where records are not 
auditable because they've been soaked in 
water or lost,” DeMarco said. 

“Now we have a mechanism to look at 
them and to take preventive steps and sys- 
tems checks to head off problems,” he said. 

DeMarco praised the work of the FBI in 
investigating CETA fraud and kickbacks. 

The FBI is currently probing allegations 
of fraud in some subgrantee programs in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Atlanta. The Okla- 
homa case involves alleged embezzlement of 
some $4,000 in funds from a youth shelter 
in Enid while in Texas the charges involve 
alleged siphoning of funds from a CETA pro- 
gram by two pipefitters. 

The FBI has also been looking into a situ- 
ation in Dade County, Fla., which resulted 
last week in the indictment of Dade County 
Council President Nathaniel Dean. The 
charges involve the alleged diversion of some 
$22,000 in CETA funds for the use of a gaso- 
line station Dean owns and a charge that 
Dean svent $300,000 on a farm worker project 
on which no trainees ever served. 

CETA programs in affluent Westchester 
County, N.Y., also are under fire. The district 
attorney there has launched a full investiga- 
tion into what he describes as “pervasive 
altos in the $24 million CETA projects 

ere. 

In a program as large as CETA—and one 
put together and in place so hastily—prob- 
lems were expected. Yet for its size, Labor 
Department officials contend that there have 
been fewer instances of fraud than in com- 
parable federal programs. 

But as DeMarco put it, “we don’t want the 
Situation of having a policeman on every 
CETA participant.” @ 


AMERICANS NOT ENERGY 
GLUTTONS 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 
@ Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, the 


following article appeared in the Virginia 
Observer on Friday, August 4, 1978. It was 
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written by Mr. Gordon Dillon, the editor 
and publisher of the Observer, and I 
believe that my colleagues will find it 
interesting. 
The article follows: 
UNITED STATES Has 1,000 YEAR SUPPLY OF OIL 
(By Gordon Dillon) 


The United States has over a 1,000 years of 
oil supply in shale deposits that are unable 
to be developed because of objections by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 

According to Paul Petzrick, Acting Direc- 
tor of the Office of Shale Resources Applica- 
cations at the Department of Energy, the U.S. 
has “2,2 trillion barrels of oil in the rich 
shale deposits in the Green River Valley in 
the midwest on U.S. owned land.” 

Petzrick said, “Development is commercial- 
ly feasible now,” but has been held up for 
over 5 years by the EPA and other environ- 
mental organizations. 

The Energy spokesman called shale the 
nations most neglected natural resource. The 
richest deposits are in Utah, Colorado and 
Wyoming. Shale was formed by animal life 
in what used to be a prehistoric lake, but was 
not churned underground and naturally 
heated to form crude oil. 

To extract the oll from the rock it must be 
heated, 

The richest shale can produce 25 gallons 
or more a ton—with lower grades producing 
10 to 15 gallons per ton. He said Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania had “38 trillion barrels” in its shale 
deposits. 

He said, “But if you just take the 600 bil- 
lion barrels in the richest deposits . .. that’s 
more than all the reserves in the Mid-east.” 
At the present rate of consumption, 6 billion 
barrels yearly, this, alone, represents a 100 
year supply. 


WAS $3.89 A BARREL 

Petzrick continued, “Five years ago, Occi- 
dental Oil said they could produce (oil from 
shale) at $3.89 a barrel.” He said they had 


been denied permission by the EPA because 
the air in the roadless, peopleless and indus- 
try-free wilderness ‘is polluted" by hydro- 
carbon emissions from sage brush. 

Petzrick said during the delay “inflation 
in construction costs has been 400 to 500 per- 
cent .. . the figure is now almost $20”. 

He said that Congress was considering leg- 
islation to allow $3 a barrel tax credit as an 
incentive—plus “entitlements” to old oil 
which is priced at $5.25 a barrel. He said the 
two incentives would “bring the selling price 
down to about $12”, less than the $13.25 
charged by OPEC nations. As technology in- 
creases, he expects downward prices in the 
future. 

BARREN WASTELAND 


Petzrick described the mid-west shale area 
as a barren wasteland of rocks, “with an 
eighth of an inch of topsoil”. He said the 
sparse vegetation posed a food problem for 
the native mule deer. According to Petzrick, 
the law demanded the firms to reclaim the 
land, and the end result. would be a better 
habitat for the few animals 

He expressed concern that the EPA had 
held up the project that could make America 
independent for 1,000 years. He said accord- 
ing to the law “in theory, the sagebrush is 
violation of the law, and a human who rode 
a jeep in that wilderness could be jailed be- 
cause of emissions”. 


THE SOLUTION 


The erudite government official continued, 
“I think we need something which I de- 
scribe as National Interest Legislation, that 
says the best thing to do with this land for 
this country is to produce oil from it”. He 
warned, “It takes about five years to build 
a plant”, and if we don’t hold them up with 
further impact statements, we could easily 
get 5 to 10 milion gallons a day by the year 
2000. 
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He said that’s more than the present daily 
imports of about 7 to 8 million barrels. In 
addition to shale, Petzrick said the nation 
had another 100 billion barrel potential in 
“Tar Sands”. The method of extracting the 
oil has already been perfected in Canada. 

THE TRADE DEFICIT 


If the shale project is allowed to proceed, 
the trade deficit will be almost wiped out 
over night. 

Superior Oil Company has developed a 
method to also extract soda ash and alumina 
from the shale. Petzrick said, “We already 
produce soda ash cheaper than any other 
nation ...and this would give us a corner 
on the world market.” Soda ash is used in the 
manufacture of glass. 

Alumina can replace the bauxite ore used 
in making aluminum. 

The U.S. aluminum industry now imports 
some 80 percent of raw bauxite. The domes- 
tic source would make the country in- 
dependent of foreign imports, further reduc- 
ing the trade deficit. According to a source— 
Superior’s plan involves a trade of land with 
the Interior Department, which has been 
held up by Assistant Secretary—Joan Daven- 
port, a rabid environmentalist. 

It has also been held up by the EPA. 

Petzrick said, “The EPA is causing prob- 
lems, They are insisting on environmental 
impact statement on the land exchange”. 
He said the EPA was also “insisting on a level 
of detail that one would really have to be 
able to build the plant to make the meas- 
urements in order to answer the questions”. 

Why isn’t the shale potential included in 
the nation’s energy arsenal? Petzrick says, 
“It is, it’s just being overlooked”. 

(Editor’s note: The interview with Mr. 
Petzrick was arranged by Patricia Bario, 
White House Associate Press Secretary.) The 
Virginia Observer questioned the office about 
the administration’s failure to mention the 
shale oil potential. Our second question 
dealt with the ratio of energy and produc- 
tivity. 

Does the U.S., in fact, use any more en- 
ergy than other industrialized nation? De- 
partment of Energy press spokesman—Carl 
Gustin answered that question. The answer 
was a simple, “No”. 

The United States produces 32 percent of 
the world's gross national product and con- 
sumes 31 percent of the world’s energy. 
Japan, for example, represents less than 3 
percent of the world’s population, consumes 
about 17 percent of the world’s energy and 
produces about 17 percent of the world GNP. 

It takes energy to run an industry.@ 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of the Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a system 
for a computerized schedule of all meet- 
ings and hearings of Senate committees, 
subcommittees, joint committees. and 
committees of conference. This title re- 
quires all such committees to notify the 
Office of the Senate Daily Digest—desig- 
nated by the Rules Committee—of the 
time, place, and purpose of all meetings 
when scheduled, and any cancellations 
or changes in meetings as they occur. 

As an interim procedure until the 
computerization of this information be- 
comes operational the Office of the Sen- 
ate Daily Digest will prepare this in- 
formation for printing in the Extensions 
of Remarks section of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on Monday and Wednes- 
day of each week. 
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Any changes in committees scheduling 
will be indicated by placement of an as- 
terisk to the left of the name of the unit 
conducting such meetings. 


Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, Au- 
gust 8, 1978, may be found in Daily Di- 
gest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


AUGUST 9 
9:00 a.m. 
*Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Nutrition Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on what information 
is currently available to the public on 
food labeling and nutrition content. 
322 Russell Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to receive testimony 
from officials of the Department of 
Energy on nuclear waste disposal. 
235 Russell Building 
Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 3205 and S. 3309, 
proposed Indochina Migration and 
Refugee Assistance Amendments. 
Until 11:30 a.m. 4232 Dirksen Building 


9:30 a.m. 
Select Small Business 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Small Business Subcommittee on 
Antitrust Restraint of Trade Activi- 
ties Affecting Small Business, and 
Subcommittee on Impact of Energy 
Problems, Environment and Safety 
Requirements and Government on 
Small Business, to examine the under- 
utilization of small businesses and 
possible national initiatives to encour- 
age small business, 
424 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To consider H.R. 13468, making appro- 
priations for FY 1979 for the D.C. Goy- 
ernment, and H.R. 12929, making ap- 
propriations for FY 1979 for the De- 
partments of Labor and HEW. 
S—128, Capitol 
Budget 
To mark up second concurrent resolu- 
tion on the Congressional Budget for 
FY 1979. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2475 and H.R. 
10587, to improve conditions of the 
public grazing lands. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed initiatives 
designed to improve Federal water re- 
source programs transmitted by the 
President in his message of June 7, 
1978. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Finance 
To mark up miscellaneous tariff bills. 
2221 Dirksen Buliding 


Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings on organized crime 
activities with testimony on allega- 
tions of corruption in the Atlanta 
penitentiaries. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on pricing practices 


in the interstate trucking industry. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
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10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
2300 Dirksen Building 


*Rules and Administration 
To consider further the nominations of 
John Warren McGarry, of Massachu- 
setts, and Samuel D. Zagoria, of Mary- 
land, to be members of the FEC, 
301 Russell Building 
3:00 p.m. 
Conferees 
On H.R. 9214, to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act so as to au- 
thorize U.S. participation in the Sup- 
plementary Financing Facility of the 
IMF. 
8-116, Capitol 


7:00 p.m, 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To continue mark up of proposed legis- 
lation designating certain Alaskan 
lands as national parkland. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 10 
8:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2560, to expand 
the Indian Dunes National Lakeshore. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


9:00 a.m. 
* Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry Nu- 
trition Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on what informa- 
tion is currently available to the public 
on food labeling and nutrition content. 
322 Russell Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 

To continue hearings to receive testi- 

mony from officials of the Department 

of Energy on nuclear waste disposal. 

6226 Dirksen Building 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the FBI Charter 
and the role of informants. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Select Small Business 

To continue joint hearings with the 
House Small Business Subcommittee 
on Antitrust Restraint of Trade Activ- 
ities Affecting Small Business, and 
Subcommittee on Impact of Energy 
Problems, Environment and Safety 
Requirements and Government on 
Small Business, to examine the under- 
utilization of small businesses and pos- 
sible national initiatives to encourage 

small business. 
2359 Rayburn Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To continue markup of second concur- 
rent resolution on the Congressional 
Budget for FY 1979. (Afternoon ses- 
sion expected.) 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold a business meeting on pending 
calendar business. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
To continue mark up of proposed legisla- 
tion designating certain Alaska lands 
as national parkland. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on several public build- 
ing prospectuses. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings on organized crime 
activities with testimony on allega- 
tions of corruption in the Atlanta pen- 
itentiaries. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
Rules and Administration 
To continue to consider the nominations 
of John Warren McGarry, of Massachu- 
setts, and Samuel D. Zagoria, of Mary- 
land, to be members of the FEC, and 
other legislative and administrative 
business. 
301 Russell Building 
730 p.m. 
Conferees 
On H.R. 13467, making supplemental ap- 
propriations for FY 1978. 
H-140, Capitol 
:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
To hold a business meeting. 
EF-100, Capitol 
:00 p.m, 
Conferees 
On 8. 3084, authorizing funds for FY 
1979 for housing programs. 
S-207, Capitol 
:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To continue mark up of proposed legis- 
lation designating certain Alaska lands 
as national parkland. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 11 
:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To continue mark up of proposed legis- 
lation designating certain Alaska lands 
as national parkland. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
:30 a.m, 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Karl S. Bowers, of South Carolina, to 
be Administrator, Federal Highway 
way Administration, DOT. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings to examine the FBI's 
program to prevent and investigate 
bank robberies. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Conferees 
On HR.. 12927, making appropriations 
for military construction for FY 79. 
H-140, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To continue markup of second concur- 
rent resolution on the Congressional 
Budget for FY 1979. (Afternoon ses- 
sion expected.) 
6202 Dirksen Buliding 
Foreign Relations 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on SJ. Res. 111, au- 
thorizing participation by the United 
States in parliamentary conferences 
with Japan. 


4221 Dirksen Building 


Rules and Administration 

To continue to consider the nomina- 
tions of John Warren McGarry, of 
Massachusetts, and Samuel D. Zagoria, 
of Maryland, to be members of the 
FEC, and other legislative and admin- 

instrative business. 
301 Russell Building 


AUGUST 14 
8:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Health Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on H.R. 9434, to in- 
crease Federal Medicaid funding for 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
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Guam, and on S. 1392, proposed Child 
Health Assessment Act. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 3304, proposed 
Federal Reserve Requirements Act. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 2860, proposed 
Solar Power Satellite Research. Devel- 
opment, and Demonstration Program 
Act. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 15 
9:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Resource Protection Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on H.R. 2329, proposed 
Fish and Wildlife Improvement Act, 
and H.R, 8394, proposed Refuge Rev- 
enue Sharing Act. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with Finance 
Subcommittee on Private Pension 
Plans and Employee Fringe Benefits 
on bills relating to the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act (S. 3017, 
901, 2992, 3193, 1745, 1383, and 250). 
4232 Dirksen Office Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 3304, pro- 
posed Federal Reserve Requirements 
Act. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on S. 1699, proposed 
Diesel Fuel and Gasoline Conservation 
Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2920, to ex- 
clude certain imported textile prod- 
ucts from future tariff reductions. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the FBI Charter 
as it concerns domestic security. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings to receive testimony 
from officials of the Department of 
Energy on nuclear waste disposal. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting on pending calendar 
business 
3110 Dirksen Building 
730 a.m. 
Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue joint hearings with Finance 
Subcommittee on Private Pension 
Plans and Employee Fringe Benefits 
on bills relating to the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act (S. 3017, 
901, 2992, 3193, 1745, 1383, and 250). 
4232 Dirksen Office Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 3304, pro- 
posed Federal Reserve Requirements 
Act. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
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Judiciary 
Citizens and Shareholders Rights and 
Remedies Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 3005, to broaden 
the rights of citizens to sue in Federal 
courts for unlawful governmental ac- 
tion. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Criminal Laws and Procedures Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on S. 3270, proposed 
Justice System Improvement Act and 
related bills. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 17 
9:30 a.m, 
Human Resources Labor Subcommittee 
To continue joint hearings with Finance 
Subcommittee on Private Pension 
Plans and Employee Fringe Benefits 
on bills relating to the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act (S. 3017, 
901, 2992, 3193, 1745, 1383, and 250). 
4232 Dirksen Office Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 3304, pro- 
posed Federal Reserve Requirements 
Act. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Water Resources Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the 
physical and financial condition of the 
Erie canal. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
Arms Control, Oceans, and International 
Environment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2053, the Deep 
Seabed Mineral Resources Act, now 
pending in the Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation Committee. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Human Resources 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Subcommittee 
To hold hearings with the Govern- 
mental Affairs Subcommittee on Fed- 
eral Spending Practices and Open 
Government on S. 2515, dealing with 
occupational alcoholism programs. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1449, proposed 
Grand Jury Reform Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 18 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on H.R. 12536, the 
Omnibus National Parks Amend- 
ments. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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AUGUST 21 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on alternative 
mortgage instruments. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Gloria Schaffer, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 
235 Russell Building 


AUGUST 22 
9:00 a.m. 
Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2645, proposed 
National Art Bank Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue oversight hearings on alter- 


native mortgage instruments. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 3363, proposed 
International Air Transportation Com- 
petition Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1149, proposed 
Grand Jury Reform Act. 
2228 Dirksen Buiiiing 


AUGUST 23 
9:00 a.m. 
Human Resources 
To continue hearings on S. 2645, pro- 
posed National Art Bank Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs on 
S. 2750, proposed Consolidated Banking 
Regulation Act. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 


To continue hearings on S. 3363, pro- 
posed International Air Transportation 
Competition Act. 

235 Russell Building 


Judiciary 
Citizens and Shareholders Rights and Rem- 
edies Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 3005, to 
broaden the rights of citizens to sue 
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in Federal courts for unlawful govern- 
mental action. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 24 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs on 
5. 2750, proposed Consolidated Banking 
Regulation Act. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 3363, pro- 
posed International Air Transportation 
Competition Act. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1449, proposed 
Grand Jury Reform Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 25 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 2843, to provide 
for the striking of gold medallions. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Criminal Laws and Procedures Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 3270, proposed 
Justice System Improvement Act, and 
related bills. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 28 
10:00 a.m. 


Judiciary 


Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 

To resume hearings on the FBI Charter 

as it concerns undercover operations. 

2228 Dirksen Building 


AUGUST 29 
10:00 a.m. 


Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the FBI Charter 
as it concerns undercover operations. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


SEPTEMBER 14 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the FBI Charter 
and its overall policy. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


SENATE—Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 17, 1978) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 
a Senator from the State of North 
Dakota. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Let us pray: 


Eterna] God, our dwelling place in all 
generations, Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever. 

We lift our prayer to Thee in thanks- 
giving for Thy servant Paul, pontiff of 
peace, herald of the gospel of redeem- 
ing love, prophet of Thy coming king- 
dom on Earth as it is in Heaven. We 
thank Thee for his steadfastness in the 
faith, for his strength of mind and 
tenderness of heart, for his kindness and 


his compassion, for his summons to 
worldwide justice and universal broth- 
erhood, for his preservation of continu- 
ity amid change, and for the outreach of 
his love to encompass all mankind. 

We pray for this world and for our 
generation. May Thy truth prevail, Thy 
word be obeyed, Thy kingdom advanced, 
and pure religion flourish. 

As the world mourns, may Thy people 
be renewed spiritually by the memory 


S 
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of a great life and by faith in the in- 
vincibility of goodness. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1978. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I here- 
by appoint the Honorable QUENTIN N. BUR- 
pick, a Senator from the State of North Da- 
kota, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BURDICK thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF LEADERSHIP 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. What is the first spe- 
cial order, is it mine, Mr. President? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. When the time of both leaders is 
yielded back, the Chair will then recog- 
nize the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Both leaders have been 
called to a meeting, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the leaders’ time be vitiated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Alaska is recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair. 


LAND GRAB BY THE PARKS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
like to call the attention of the Senate to 
an article that appeared in the national 
affairs section of Newsweek. It is en- 
titled “Land Grab By The Parks.” This 
article brings to light the increasing 
tendency on the part of the park system 
P ure condemnation in order to acquire 
and. 

I do not think the park system is alone 
in exercising that tendency as far as 
the new approach to land management 
is concerned, however this particular ar- 
ticle singles out the parks, so I would like 
to discuss that. 
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Mr. President, for years we had a 
policy of land going out of Federal own- 
ership and out of public ownership. The 
Federal Government made land grants 
to the States; the States, in turn, made 
land grants to counties and local govern- 
ments. The purpose of this process was 
to get land into private ownership in 
this country, to maintain a tax base, and 
to have a land ownership system consis- 
tent with our free enterprise system. 

Recently I had a figure thrown at me 
which was appalling, so I checked it. 
Mr. President, it is true that the Federal 
Government now owns more than one- 
third of the land mass of the United 
States. At a matter of fact, if we add to 
that the land that is owned by States, 
counties, and local governments, which 
constitutes approximately one-sixth of 
the land mass of the United States, gov- 
ernments per se would own half of the 
land that is under the U.S. flag in the 
50 individual States. 

I think this is an alarming revelation 
because what we have now is a concept 
of Government control coming from 
Washington by virtue of Federal owner- 
ship of land. 

When I was out west recently I had 
occasion to fiy over Kelly, Wyo. Kelly, 
Wyo., mentioned in this Newsweek ar- 
ticle, is just a small town in the Grand 
Teton National Park. I was shocked to 
learn that the park service was acquir- 
ing 100 percent of that small town. All 
of the land will be acquired and put into 
public ownership. 

When I inquired as to why this was 
happening, they said, “Well, having 
those homes there is incompatible with 
the purpose for which the park was cre- 
ated.” 

This seemed rather strange since the 
Grand Tetons is a beautiful park where 
one can find grazing cattle, horses being 
bred and raised, and concessionaires op- 
erating scenic river boat trips. There 
are other normal concession features as 
well. But a little town of 100 people was 
considered so obnoxious to the park 
service that they proceeded to use, and 
are using if they cannot buy, their con- 
demnation authority to take the private 
property away from these people. 

The funny thing is that if you fly just 
20 minutes farther from Kelly, Wyo., you 
will find the new Park Service residential 
area. It is an area of new homes, three- 
and four-bedroom, with nice circular 
drives, and paved access roads leading to 
them. 

Flying over the homes I asked, “What 
is that down there?” As we passed over 
I was told, “Well, that is the new em- 
ployees’ residential area within Great 
Teton National Park.” 


So we now have the double standard 
that if you live within a national park 
and you are a private citizen living on 
property that you owned prior to the 
establishment of the park you are sub- 
ject to condemnation. But if you work for 
the Government, for the Park Service, 
you can depend upon the use of taxpay- 
ers’ funds to build a new subdivision 
within the park for your private use. 
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I think it is high time that the country 
woke up to the trend that is recognized 
by this Newsweek article. It is an insidi- 
ous trend because with the constant ac- 
quisition of land, more land for more 
parks, more land for more roads, more 
land for more airports, more land for 
more Federal buildings, more land for 
more local libraries, for local municipal 
city halls, for more State buildings, for 
more legislatures, more land for almost 
anything any government can think of, 
the acquisition is taking place of lands 
that are in private ownership, and we 
have a constantly dwindling supply of 
land in private ownership. 

If that trend continues, Mr. President, 
1984 will be upon us sooner than we think. 
Because it is very obvious that the Park 
Service can, in fact, control the people 
who live in the Park Service residential 
area, yet it cannot control the people 
who lived on their own land in Kelly, 
Wyo., so they condemned that parcel the 
owners would not sell. 

I think there are ways to insure pro- 
tection of areas of national significance. 
We can do it through scenic easements, 
through contracts, or through special tax 
advantages to people to assure that they 
keep land in a state that is conducive to 
the development of wildlife habitat. But 
we need not continue the process by 
which governments, National, State, 
county, and local, are condemning pri- 
vately owned property. 

I think it is time that we started a 
property owners’ revolt as far as the ex- 
ercise of this condemnation authority is 
concerned. It is arbitrary; it is capricious. 
In my State, in connection with the 
Alaska lands bill, despite the fact that 
the Federal Government was seeking to 
establish more than 100 million acres in 
new national interest areas, the bill 
passed by the House of Representatives 
also contained the authority to condemn 
private property outside those areas for 
visitor interpretive centers and for ad- 
ministrative offices for these new sites. 

Can you imagine that? In a State that 
has less than 1 percent private owner- 
ship, the House authorized the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to go outside land 
owned by the Federal Government to 
condemn land that was homesteaded 
land, acquired under public land laws— 
and all our privately owned land was ac- 
quired that way, through real sweat 
equity. They want to take that land, 
condemn it, and have the court deter- 
mine the price used for payment to those 
who now own that land privately. 


I think the Alaska lands bill is going 
to demonstrate to the country, or I hope 
it will, what is going on in terms of land 
control. Many of us talk about gun con- 
trol, and some talk about thought con- 
trol, but I think land control, in the end, 
will have more to do with controlling the 
behavior of the American public by hav- 
ing Washington set standards for the 
behavior of individuals in their own 
homes and in their normal way of life, 
than anything else I know of. 

I commend Newsweek for writing this 
article. I think it is time for us to real- 
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ize that individuals ought to have rights 
against those rights which are portrayed 
as being national rights. As the article 
ends, it says: 

Peovle. are imvortant, too. And some- 
how the park service will have to balance 
the rights of the individual against the pub- 
lic good. 


I hope that Congress will awaken to 
the fact that it has given the Park Serv- 
ice these condemnation powers. Congress 
has not monitored the exercise of this 
authority, and Newsweek has done a 
public service by calling the attention 
of the American people to the arbitrary 
exercise of the power of condemnation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred, entitled 
“Land Grab by the Parks,” published in 
the August 14, 1978, edition of Newsweek 
magazine, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LAND GRAB BY THE PARKS 


Sixteen years ago, Herb Van Deven gave 
up his teaching job in St. Louis and re- 
treated to the lush banks of the Buffalo River 
in Arkansas’s Ozark Mountains country. He 
scraped together his savings, bought 250 
acres and settled down to teaching American 
history at a small high school. “Life,” says 
Van Deven, “was perfect, peaceful and prom- 
ising.” But in 1972 Van Deven and his neigh- 
bors found that the Buffalo River had be- 
come the Buffalo National River and that the 
National Park Service wanted their land. 
Then, three months ago, Van Deven got a 
condemnation notice. Most of his neigh- 
bors have sold out, but Van Deven, 58, is de- 
termined to stay: “It may take a miracle of 
God, but this has to stop. I’m going to haul 
the Federal government into court and they 
will have to prove that they have the consti- 
tutional right to take my property.” 

Van Deven is one of thousands of Ameri- 
cans whose land stands to be bought by the 
NPS, which is embarked on its most ambi- 
tious land-acquisition campaign since the 
first national parks were created a century 
ago. From the Cape Cod National Seashore 
in Massachusetts to Sequoia National Park 
in California, outraged landowners like Van 
Deven are fighting the government’s efforts 
to absorb their land into the approximately 
31 million-acre national park system. 

“INDIANS” 


In Wawona, Calif., a community of 240 
people surrounded by Yosemite National 
Park, a citizens’ group has filed suit, chal- 
lenging the NPS’s land-acquisition practices. 
In Kelly, Wyo., where 100 people live just 
within the southern border of Grand Teton 
National Park, landowners have petitioned to 
break away from the park. “We're the In- 
dians of 1978,” says Charles Cushman of 
Wawona, head of the recently formed Na- 
tional Park Inholders Association. “Except 
we're being kicked off the reservation, in- 
stead of being moved from one reservation 
to another.” 

The NPS argues that it is simply carrying 
out a policy established by the government 
in 1872, when Congress created the first na- 
tional park, Yellowstone. But it was not 
until 1961 that Congress appropriated money 
to buy private land to expand the national 
park system—and land acquisition was & 
smallchange business until the mid-1960s 
when money from Federal offshore oil leases 
began to be pumped into a special park-ex- 
pansion fund. Since that time, with land 
prices soaring, the NPS has spent more than 
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$800 million to buy out thousands of prop- 
erty owners. The NPS may soon have an even 
fatter bankroll. Last month, the House of 
Representatives passed a new $1,250,000,000 
park-expansion bill, which critics have 
dubbed a “park barrel.” “We put 50 years 
into our business here,” says Joanne Dornan, 
whose family operates a restaurant, a grocery 
store and other enterprises near Kelly.” “Now 
we live with this cloud of condemnation over 
our heads.” 
STRONG-ARM TACTICS 


In the process, the NPS has come under 
fire for clumsy and heavy-handed tactics, 
such as threatening to condemn land if a 
property holder tries to add a bathroom or 
bedroom to his home. Landowners also com- 
plain of being offered unrealistically low 
prices, of annoying telephone calls from park 
Officials, of late-night visits from govern- 
ment land-acquisition officers, and even of 
strong-arm tactics. In Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park, for example, residents of Wil- 
sonia, Calif., complain that park-coperated 
plows shoved snow on top of older porches 
and rooftops, causing them to cave in—and 
forcing scme owners to sell to the govern- 
ment after they were denied rebuilding per- 
mits. And in Kelly, the park service stalled 
for a week before clearing town roads blan- 
keted by a 40-inch snowfall that came two 
days after the residents petitioned to secede. 

NPS director William Whalen concedes 
that from time to time his staff may have 
been a bit overzealous, but only because he 
felt he had Congressional support for 
“stronger policies.” But a Congressional aide, 
who studied the Wawona controversy in 
Yosemite, still wonders if the NPS’s efforts 
are not misdirected. “We're going through 
all this agony over 200 acres of land in a 
park that has 750,000 acres,” he says. “It just 
doesn't calculate.” 

The park service defends its constitutional 
right of eminent domain to buy out private 
landowners in the public interest of creat- 
ing more park land. Also, says NPS assistant 
director Philip Stewart, the government of- 
fers “fantastic benefits” to landowners, in- 
cluding deals whereby property owners can 
sell to the government and then stay on as 
renters for 25 years or until they die. In 
Stewart's view, those who don’t sell are 
“thwarting the aspirations of 225 million 
Americans.” ‘‘The parks are set aside for all 
Americans to enjoy," adds Whalen. “If the 
average citizen understood that there was 
& privileged class of people allowed to live 
in the parks and expand their homes, they'd 
be on our side.” 

This theory may be tested soon enough. 
As it creates new parks, the park service is 
encroaching on ponulated. nonwilderness 
areas. One example is the government's half- 
finished 31.000-acre park in the Cuyahoga 
valley between Cleveland and Akron. “We 
still protect the crown jewels out. west. but 
we're also taking parks to where the people 
are,” savs William C. Birdsell, suverintend- 
ent of the Cuyahoga Valley National Recre- 
ation Area. 

“BUNNY RAB®ITS” 


But in so doing, the NPS is upsetting many 
local property owners who have organized 
to fight. “I know bunnv rabbits are cute,” 
says an angry Clara Muldowney, who reluc- 
tantly sold and moved outside the new park’s 
bovndaries. “But veovle are imnortant. too." 
And somehow the park service will have to 
balance the rights of the individual against 
the public good. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mary Goedde 
and Kathryne Bruner of Senator HAYA- 
Kawa’s Staff, Beverly Charles and Michael 
Shorr of Senator Javits’ staff, and Janet 
Rodzinski and Tracey Mulligan of my 
staff be permitted to have access to the 
floor during the consideration of the 
Interior appropriations bill today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, August 9, 1978, 
and Thursday, August 10, 1978, to hold 
hearings on organized crime-law en- 
forcement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, August 9, 1978, to hold a 
markup session on various legislative 
matters, some of which include S. 3314, 
the tort claims bill; S. 3178, the contract 
disputes bill; and S. 2089, diversity of 
citizenship bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Health 
and Scientific Research Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Human Resources be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today to hold a markup ses- 
sion on S. 2755, the Drug Regulation Re- 
form Act of 1978. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration be 
authorized to meet until 12 o’clock noon 
during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, August 9, to consider the 
nominations of John Warren McGarry 
of Massachusetts and Samuel D. Zagoria 
of Maryland for membership on the Fed- 
eral Election Commission, and other 
committee business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1979 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the consideration 
of H.R. 12932, which the clerk will state 
by title. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as be administered by the Secretary to meet 


follows: 

A bill (H.R, 12932) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1979, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PAUL 
G. HATFIELD). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Carolyn 
Fuller and Mr. Lynn Wanlund, of my 
staff, be granted the privileges of the 
floor during the debate and votes on the 
pending legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en bloc 
and that the bill as thus amended be 
regarded for purposes of amendment as 
original text, provided that no point of 
order shall be considered to have been 
waived by agreeing to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The emendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, strike "$295,315,000” 
and insert ''$274,991,000”; 

On page 2, line 14, strike $19,758,000” and 
insert “$18,683,000”; 

On page 3, line 24, strike “$60,119,000” and 
insert “$57,419,000”; 

On page 5, line 7, strike “remain” and 
insert “be immediately”; 

On page 7, line 3, strike “$31,057,000” and 
insert “$26,842,000”; 

On page 7, line 3, strike “$11,370,000” and 
insert “$8,900,000"; 

On page 7, line 11, strike “$17,874,000” and 
insert “$14,874,000”; 

On page 7, line 18, strike “$7,733,000” and 
insert “$7,247,000”; 

On page 8, line 1, strike “$645,811,000” and 
insert “'$645,194,000"; 

On page 8, line 2, strike '‘$369,790,000” and 
insert “$318,079,000"; 

On page 8, line 6, strike $68,642,000” and 
insert “$39,192,000”; 

On page 8, line 7, beginning with “of 
which” strike through and including the 
word “basin” in line 14; 

On page 8, line 14, strike “$52,240,000” and 
insert “$32,960,000”; 

On page 8, line 16, strike “$48,557,000” and 
insert “$142,457,000"; 

On page 8, line 18, strike “$97,879,000” and 
insert “'$104,259,000”; 

One page 8, line 21, strike “$77,216,000” and 
insert $83,596,000"; 

On page 8, line 24, after “Management” 
insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, That not to exceed $12,000,000 
of the amount provided for State assistance 
may be available as a contingency reserve to 


unforeseen needs of the States. 

On page 9, line 7, strike “$60,000,000” and 
insert ‘$100,000,000”"; 

On page 9, line 10, after the colon, strike 
through and including line 16 and insert the 
following: 

Provided, That not to exceed $3,000,000 
may be available as a discretionary reserve to 
be administered by the Secretary for special 
or innovative preservation programs 

On page 10, line 9, strike “$196,695,000” and 
insert “$194,508,000"; 

On page 10, line 15, after “species” insert 
a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That $15,000,000 shall be 
available only upon enactment of S. 2899 or 
similar legislation reauthorizing section 15 
of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 

On page 11, line 1, strike $96,153,000" and 
insert “$96,479,000”; 

On page 13, line 11, after “Commission,” 
strike through and including line 14, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$367,631: Provided, That $90,000 shall be 
available for the National Park Service to 
assist the Town of Harpers Ferry for police 
force use 

On page 13, line 21, strike ‘$111,775,000" 
and insert “$130,391,000”; 

On page 13, line 22, after “expended” insert 
a comma and “of which $1,960,000 for Cow- 
pens National Battlefield shall be available 
pasa upon enactment of authorizing legisla- 

on”; 

On page 15, line 22, strike “$419,689,000" 
and insert “$395,127,000”; 

On page 15, line 23, strike “$39,108,000” and 
insert “$35,396,000”; 

On page 16, line 8, strike “$216,048,000" and 
insert ‘'$251,998,000"; 

On page 16, line 9, after “expended” insert 
& colon and the following: 

Provided, That the environmental restora- 
tion activities included within this appro- 
priation shall encompass both the Gubic and 
Grandstand drilling sites which are adjacent 
to the Reserve 

On page 17, line 15, strike “$132,667,000" 
and insert “$118,058,000"; 

On page 17, line 16, strike “$108,942,000” 
and insert “$97,733,000”; 

On page 18, line 14, strike “$39,344,000” 
and insert “$48,944,000”; 

On page 18, line 19, strike “$77,851,000” 
and insert “$78,451,000”; 

On page 19, line 22, strike “$791,092,000” 
and insert “$755,087,000"; 

On page 19, line 23, strike “$61,528,000” 
and insert “$60,581,000”; 

On page 20, line 11, after “expended” in- 
sert a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That none of these 
funds shall be expended as matching funds 
for programs funded under section 103(a) 
(1) (B) (iit) of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 as amended by the Act of June 3, 
1977 (Public Law 95-40) 

On page 20, line 21, strike “$116,265,000” 
and insert “$117,254,000"; 

On page 21, line 7, strike “$74,010,000” and 
insert $76,753,000"; 

On page 23, line 22, strike “$53,523,000” 
and insert “$49,423,000”; 

On page 23, line 23, strike “$49,802,000” 
and insert “$45,702,000”; 

On page 25, line 21, strike “$115,578,000” 
and insert “$106,989,000"; 

On page 26, beginning with line 17, strike 
through and including line 24; 

On page 27, line 5, strike “$14,585,000” and 
insert $14,394,000"; 

On page 27, line 10, strike “$42,391,000” 
and insert ‘'$41,545,000"; 

On page 30, beginning with line 22, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 109. Notwithstanding the provisions 
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of the Act of July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 564; 25 
U.S.C. 386a), any adjustment or elimination 
by the Secretary of the indebtedness (in- 
cluding interest thereon) of the Hydaburg 
Cooperative Association to the United States 
shall be immediately effective. 

On page 31, line 17, strike ‘$626,720,000” 
and insert “$672,128,000"; 

On page 31, line 20, strike "$5,025,000" and 
insert “$2,055,000”; 

On page 32, line 1, strike “$6,375,000” and 
insert $4,500,000”; 

On page 32, line 2, strike “$26,800,000” and 
insert $20,633,000"; 

On page 32, line 6, strike “$110,718,000” 
and insert ‘$104,002,000"; 

On page 32, line 14, strike ‘'$57,676,000” 
and insert “$48,260,000”; 

On page 32, line 23, strike “$43,550,000” and 
insert “$24,118,000”; 

On page 32, line 24, strike "$3,500,000" and 
insert $1,989,000"; 

On page 33, line 16, strike “$224,275,000” 
and insert ‘$191,131,000"; 

On page 34, line 19, strike “$415,000” and 
insert “$160,000”; 

On page 36, beginning with line 1, strike 
through and including line 8; 


On page 37, line 10, strike “not to exceed 
$100,000”; 

On page 38, line 8, strike “$614,704,000”" 
and insert ‘'$589,753,000"; 

On page 38, line 16, strike $27,139,000" and 
insert “$163,919,000"; 

On page 38, line 20, strike “$182,881,000”" 
and insert “$167,181,000"; 

On page 38, line 21, strike “'$172,862,000" 
and insert “$156,862,000"; 

On page 38, line 22, after “expended” insert 
a colon and the following: 

Provided, That $5,000,000 shall be avail- 
able to establish a fund in the United States 
Treasury specified in section 19(n)(1) of the 
Federal Non-Nuclear Research and Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 as amended by Public Law 
95-238, section 207, specifically for loan guar- 
antees for demonstration of technologies to 
recover energy from urban waste as au- 
thorized by section 19(y) of that Act; and 
not to exceed $5,000,000 shall be available 
for financial assistance as provided by section 
20 of the Federal Non-Nuclear Research and 
Development Act of 1974 for feasibility and 
design studies for municipally owned and/or 
operated waste reprocessing demonstration 
facilities. 

On page 39, line 11, strike “$897,001,000” 
and insert “$754,031,000”; 

On page 39, line 21, after ‘'$8,750,000" in- 
sert a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That $100,100,000 for as- 
sistance to schools and hospitals and $7,300,- 
000 for energy conservation in local govern- 
ment buildings shall be available only upon 
enactment of suitable authorizing legisla- 
tion: Provided further, That $30,000,000 for 
energy impact assistance shall be available 
only upon enactment of H.R. 5146 or similar 
legislation 

On page 40, line 6, after $94,733,000" strike 
all through and including “Administration” 
on line 10; 

On page 40, line 14, strike “$4,084,624,000” 
and insert “$3,006,854,000"; 

On page 42, line 5, strike “$490,048,000”" and 
insert the following: 
$481,127,000: Provided, That funds made 
available to tribes and tribal organizations 
through contracts authorized by the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1975 (88 Stat. 2203; 25 U.S.C. 450) 
shall remain available until September 30, 
1980 

On page 42, line 20, strike “$70,555,000” and 
insert “$76,960,000”; 
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On page 43, line 22, strike “($17,000,000)” 
and insert “($15,500,000)”; he 
On page 43, line 23, strike “ ($6,430,000) 

and insert “($5,930,000)"; 

On page 44, line 2, strike “$73,735,000” 
and insert “$71,735,000”; 

On page 44, line 6, strike “$7,752,000” and 
insert “'$8,000,000"; 

On page 44, line 17, strike “$8,752,000” 
and insert ‘$8,692,000""; 

On page 44, line 20, strike “$990,000” and 
insert “$930,000”; 

On page 44, line 22, strike “$91,300” and 
insert ‘'$33,000"; 

On page 45, line 14, strike $96,841,000" 
and insert ‘'$95,540,000"; 

On page 45, beginning with line 18, strike 
through and including the colon in line 20; 

On page 45, line 21, after “Foundation” 
insert a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That none of these 
funds may be used to make grant awards to 
employees of the Smithsonian Institution 

On page 46, line 14, after “Foundation” in- 
sert a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That not to exceed $500,- 
000 may be used to make grant awards to 
employees of the Smithsonian Institution 

On page 47, line 7, strike “$2,100,000” and 
insert “$1,950,000”; 

On page 48, line 11, strike “$19,305,000” 
and insert $18,455,000"; 

On page 48, line 24, strike ‘'$112,160,000” 
and insert ''$111,710,000"; 

On page 49, line 7, strike $10,000,000" and 
insert “$9,550,000”; 

On page 49, line 8, after “Act” insert a 
colon and the following: 

Provided, That $1,400,000 shall be available 
until September 30, 1980, to carry out the 
1979 White House Conference on the Arts 
Act 

On page 50, line 5, strike ‘$109,100,000" 
and insert “‘$107,750,000"; 

On page 50, line 10, strike “$10,800,000” and 
insert “$9,450,000”; 

On page 50, line 11, after “Act” insert a 
colon and the following: 

Provided, That $1,400,000 shall be avail- 
able until September 30, 1980 to carry out 
the 1979 White House Conference on the 
Humanties Act 

On page 52, line 2, strike $1,936,000" and 
insert $1,991,000"; 

On page 52, line 16, strike “$594,000” and 
insert “$356,000”; 

On page 54, beginning with line 25, insert 
the following: 

Src. 305. No funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be available for use in implement- 
ing or otherwise carrying out, in the State 
of Alaska, the provisions of section 603 of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1782). 

Sec. 306. No funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be available for the implementation 
or enforcement of any rule or regulation of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior, requiring the 
use of steel shot in connection with the 
hunting of waterfowl In the United States. 

On page 55, line 11, strike “305” and insert 
“307”. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
today I am substituting for the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and chair- 
man of the Interior and related agencies 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, who would normally be 
handling this legislation on the floor. 

Other responsibilities have prohibited 
the Senator from West Virginia. (Mr. 
ROBERT C. BYRD) from being here this 
morning, and I am happy to substitute 
for him. 


Mr. President, the committee takes 
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considerable satisfaction in reporting to 
the floor a fiscal 1979 appropriation bill 
for the Department of Interior and re- 
lated agencies that is $1.3 billion below 
the budget estimates and nearly $1.2 bil- 
lion below the House allowance. These 
reductions reflect the committee’s deter- 
mination to hold down Federal spending 
increases in this inflationary period when 
the people of this Nation are demanding 
more fiscal responsibility in Government. 
I should make it clear, however, that 
much of the committee’s decreases only 
defer spending until later in the fiscal 
year or until fiscal 1980. Most of the 
funds budgeted in advance to cover fire- 
fighting costs, for example, are being 
deleted and will be provided in a sup- 
plemental appropriation when more ac- 
curate estimates are available, 

Sizable reductions that generate real 
savings have been achieved, however, 
wherever the committee felt program- 
ing increases were not justified or funds 
were being requested for marginal or 
redundant programs. These reductions 
have been partially offset by selected in- 
creases that reflect congressional spend- 
ing priorities. All of the increases and 
decreases have been detailed in the com- 
mittee report. A summary of major 
changes recommended in the bill begins 
on page 3 of the report. This includes an 
agency-by-agency tabulation of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation compared to 
budget estimates and House allowances. 

As noted in the report, major recom- 
mended increases for the Interior De- 
partment agencies are directed at the 
resumption of Federal coal leasing, outer 
continental shelf environmental studies, 
exploration studies, exploration and de- 
velopment of the Alaska Petroleum Re- 
serve, surface mining research, historic 
preservation, and Indian housing and 
school construction. They have been 
largely offset by reductions in unauthor- 
ized or marginal Federal land acquisi- 
tion for recreation, deletion of the un- 
supported natural heritage program, 
and deferral of low priority programs 
and advance firefighting costs. 

Although Federal land acquisition 
funding is reduced overall, the commit- 
tee has been able to provide an unbudg- 
eted $100 million to continue paying 
mandatory costs of the Redwood Na- 
tional Park expansion. Together with ap- 
propriations in the pending supplemen- 
tal bill for fiscal year 1978, this will make 
a total of nearly $300 million available to 
landowners whose properties were taken 
by the expansion bill. It will also ‘save 
the Government the costly interest that 
would otherwise accrue while the courts 
determine the value of the land that has 
been added to the park. 

Under title II, funds for related agen- 
cies are reduced in several areas. The 
biggest single reduction, $1.2 billion, has 
been applied to the strategic petroleum 
reserve. Other programs under the De- 
partment of Energy that the committee 
judged to be overfunded or that were un- 
authorized new starts also have been 
deleted or sharply reduced. 

The large reduction in the strategic 
petroleum reserve is based on the infor- 
mation at the committee’s hearings. The 
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committee learned, for example, that not 
only is the SPR program dropping more 
than 6 months behind schedule, several 
new difficulties have arisen in such areas 
as the leaching of underground storage 
areas. The $3 billion recommended in the 
bill should carry the program through 
the first quarter of fiscal 1980 and beyond 
without slowing the 500 million barrel 
fill schedule for the reserve. In the un- 
likely event that more appropriations 
might be needed, these needs can be 
handled in a supplemental appropria- 
tion or in the regular fiscal 1989 appro- 
priation. 

I should emphasize that the commit- 
tee's reduction in the strategic petroleum 
reserve in no way reflects a softening in 
congressional support and determina- 
tion. We shall continue to pursue a sig- 
nificant petroleum reserve goal, either 
the present 500-million-barrel goal or a 
larger goal that is under consideration 
by the Congress. The committee, I am 
sure, will also continue to support the 
highest practical funding level for the 
reserve. 

The committee has not simply cut up 
the Department of Energy budget. It has 
recommended several substantial in- 
creases that will: 

Expand research and development on 
enhanced oil and gas recovery, energy 
conversion and fuel conservation; 

Accelerate the development and test- 
ing of magnetohydrodynamics; 

Launch the first major demonstration 
of second generation coal liquids tech- 
nology; 

Establish loan guarantees for projects 
to convert urban waste to energy; and 

Fund major energy impact assistance 
to States and localities. 

Also in title II of the bill the committee 
recommends substantial increase for the 
national forests and for Indian health 
services and facilities. 

Mr. President, I would like to call the 
Senate’s attention to an error in the com- 
mittee report that was not covered by 
the errata that has been printed for both 
bill and report. On page 24 of the report, 
under the National Park Service account 
for operation of the national park sys- 
tem, the recommended increase for 
Lowell National Historical Park should 
read $2,299,000 instead of $1,299,000. 
Lowell is a newly-authorized park, and 
the committee agreed to a total addi- 
tional appropriation of $9,310,000, with 
$3,000,000 for Park Service land acquisi- 
tion, $1,658,000 for the Lowell Historic 
Canal Commission, $2,353,000 for Park 
Service development, and $2,299,000 for 
park management. The total committee 
allowance in the bill and report is ade- 
quate for this additional funding, but the 
park management figure on page 24 is 
mistakenly $1,000,000 below the agreed 
amount. 

Mr. President, as is the practice with 
appropriation bills, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a table comparing appropriations 
recommended in the bill with those of 
the preceding fiscal year and with House 
allowances and budget estimates. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Enacted, 1978 
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New budget authorization (fiscal years) 


Estimates, 1979 House, 1979 


Senate bill compared with— 


Fiscal year ae 
enact 


Fiscal year 1979 


Senate, 1979 estimate 


House bill 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
LAND AND WATER RESOURCES 
Bureau of Land Management 


Management of lands and resources 

Acquisition, construction, and maintenance. 

Public lands development roads and trails (eppes 
tion to liquidate contract authority) š 

Payments in lieu of taxes. 

Oregon and California grass tands Se 
priation of receipts). 

Range improvements 
receipts) 

Recreation devel nd operation of recri 
facilities (indefinite, special fund)__ 

Service charges, deposits and forfeitures (indefinite, 
special fund). 

Working capital fund ‘ 5 

Miscellaneous trust funds (indefinite) 


Total, Bureau of Land Management 


246, 938, 000 
18, 707, 000 


9, 172, 000 
300, 000 

11, 531, 000 

, 000, 000 
100, 000 

445, 248, 000 


275, 368, 000 


295, 315, 000 
17, 683, 000 


19, 758, 000 
105, 000, 000 
58, 250, 000 
10, 900, 000 
300, 000 

20, 523, 000 


105, 000, 000 
58, 250, 000 
10, 900, 000 

300, 000 

20, 523, 000 


20, 324, 000 


274, 991, 000 
000 —1, 075, 000 


+28, 053, 000 
—24, 000 


(—1, 924, 000) 
an 000 . 


> h 


+1, 750, 000 
+1, 728, 000 


488, 124,000 510, 146, 000 


Office of Water Research and Technology 
Salaries and expenses 
Total, Land and Water Resources 
FISH AND WILDLIFE AND PARKS 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service 
Salaries and expenses 
Land and Water Conservation Fund (indefinite). 
Historic preservation fund 
Total, 


Service 


Heritage Conservation and Recreation 


27, 154, 000 3, 057, 000 


~ 515,278,000 541, 203, 000 


515, 589, 000 


790, 978, 000 723, 715, 000 


14, 874, 000 
645, 194, 000 


760, 068, 000 


United States Fish and Wildlife Service 


Resource management 
Construction and anadromous fish... 
Migratory bird conservation account ¢ 
able advance). oie 
Development and operation of recreation facilities (in- 
definite, special fund)_...-..........-...--..-.-- 


Total, United States Fish and Wildlife Service. __ 
National Park Service 


Operation of the national park system 

Construction 

Road construction (appropriation to liquidate contract 
authority) 

Planning, development, and operation of recreation 
facilities (indefinite, special fund). ___. 

John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 


Total, National Park Service. ._.............-- 
Total, Fish and Wildlife and Parks... =- ......_- 


ENERGY AND MINERALS 
Geological Survey 


Surveys, investigations, and research 
Exploration of national petroleum reserve in Alaska____ 


Total, Geological Survey 


169, 279, 000 
68, 660, 000 


10, 000, 000 
150, 000 


248, 089, 000 


323, 152, 000 
161, 442, 000 


=F) 412, 627, 000 


191, 937, 000 196, 695, 000 
89, 943, 000 96, 153, 000 


10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
150, 000 150, 000 
292, 030, 000 302, 998, 000 


194, 508, 000 
96, 479, 000 


10, 000, 000 
150, 000 


301, 137, 000 +9, 107, 000 


363, 714, 000 
121, 328, 000 


15, 478, 000 
4,055, 000 


513, 625, 000 
1, 540, 338, 000 


15, 478, 000 
000 


1,587,594, 00011 


1, 578, 760, 000 


367, 631, 000 +44, 479, 000 
130, 000 


—31, 051, 000 
(—30, 198, 271) 


FAS ATESOOD - oe. Soon n en ae cn igen neat 
+305, 000 —11, 000 -~.~ 


+12, 969, 000 


+3, 917, 000 — 14, 686, 000 
9, 063, 000 +18, 616, 000 


15, 478, 000 


4, 055, 000 
517, 555, 000 


+15, 211, 000 
+166, 133, 000 


363, 547, 
209, 541, 000 


419, 689, 000 
216, 048, 000 


398, 363, 000 
185, 548, 000 


583, 911, 000 635, 737, 000 


395, 127, 000 
251, $98, 000 


647, 125, 000 


+31, 580, 000 
+42, 457, 000 


+74, 037, 000 


36, 000 , 262, 
+66, 450, 000 +35, $50, 000 
+11, 388, 000 


463, 214, 000 


Bureau of Mines 


121, 329, 000 
(47, 500, 000) 


118, 058, 000 —17, 212, 000 —3, 271, 000 


(—47, 500, 000)... 


—14, 609, 000 


135, 270, 000 


121, 329, 000 


118, 058, 000 —3, 271, 000 


—17, 212, 000 —14, 609, 000 


Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Enforcement 


Regulation and technology 
A bandoned mine reclamation fund (definite, trust fund). 


36, 647, 000 


944, 000 


48, +18, 064, 000 
78, 451, 000 


+41, 804, 000 


+5, 283, 000 


+9, 690, 000 
+7, 590, 000 +600, 


Total, Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Enforcement 


67, 527, 000 


117, 195, 000 


127, 395, 000 +59, 868, 000 +2 873, ( 000 


Total, Energy and Minerals 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Operation of Indian Programs. 
Construction. : 
Road construction > 
Road construction {eporopnanos to liquidate contract 
Alaska native fund. 
Trust funds (definite). ___ 
Trust funds (indefinite) 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


775, 885, 000 


885, 599, 000 


892, 578, 000 +116, 693, 000 Ae Ez 816, ( 000 


= ae oon 
55, 335, ‘000 


791, 092, 000 
116, 265, 000 
74, 010, 000 


1, 035, 367, 000 


755, 087, 000 
117, 254, 000 
76, 753, 000 


+-69, 532, 000 
+-50, 935, 000 
+1, 418, 000 


1, 003, 094, 000 +119, 885, 000 +29, 613, 000 —32, 273, 000 
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New budget authorization (fiscal years) Senate bill compared with— 


f Fiscal year ih Fiscal year 1979 
Enacted, 1978 Estimates, 1979 House, 1979 Senate, 1979 enacted estimate House biil 


TERRITORIAL AFFAIRS 
Office of Territorial Atfairs 


Administration of territories 37, 470, 000 49, 436, 000 53, 523, 000 49, 423, 000 +11, 953, 000 

Permanent appropriation (special fund) =< (336, 000) (—336, 000) 
Transterred from other accounts (s; seca fund). (938, 000) F yn 000) 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands... ...._-_- k 96, 483, 000 106, 920, 000 115, 578, 000 +10, 415, 000 

Micronesian Claims Fund 12; 600, 000 


133, 953, 000 155, 356, 000 181, 701, 000 156, 321, 000 +22, 368, 000 


SECRETARIAL OFFICES 
Office of the Solicitor 
Salaries and expenses 14, 409, 000 14, 895, 000 14, 585, 000 14, 394, 000 —15, 000 
Office of the Secretary 
Departmental Management. _ . ae 34, 993, 000 40, 607, 000 42, 391, 000 41, 545, 000 +6, 552, 000 +-938, 000 
Salaries and expenses. A (21, 454, 000) (24, 597, 000) (26, 381, 000) (26, 195, 000) (+4, 741, 000) (+1, 598, 000) 
Departmental operations. (13, 539, 000) (16, 010, 000) (16, 010, 000) (15, 350, 000) (+1, 811, 000) (—660, 000) 
Salaries and expenses (sp 
program), z 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 _. Ss 
Total, Office of the Secretary. 35, 993, 000 41, 607, 000 43, 391, 000 42, 545, 000 +5, 552, 000 +938, 000 —846, 000° 
Total, Secretarial Offices , 402, 56, 502, 000 57, 976, 000 56, 939, 000 +6, 537, 000 +-437, 000 —1, 037, 000 
Total, title 1, new budget (obligational) author- 
ity, Department of the Interior $ 3, 726, 631, 000 4, 108, 973, 000 4, 242, 184, 000 4, 203, 231, 000 +-476, 650, 000 +94, 308, 000 —38, 903, 000 


Consisting of: 

Appropriations 3, 726, 631, 000 4, 108, 973, 000 4, 242, 184, 000 4, 203, 281, 000 -+-476, 650, 000 +94, 308, 000 —38, 903, 000 
Definite appropriations. _ sone 3, 011, 878, 000 3, 257, 272, 000 3, 469, 642, 000 3, 431, 386, 000 +419, 508, 000 +174, 114, 000 —38, 256, 000 
indefinite appropriations- 714, 753, 000 851, 701, 000 772, 542, 000 771, 895, 000 +57, 142, 000 7 000 

Memoranda: Appropriations to liquidate 
contract authority (55, 034, 271). (—55, 034, 271) 


Title I, new budget i ational) authority and 3 
appropriations to liquidate contract authority. 3, 781, 665, 271 4, 108, 972, 000 p 4, 242, 184, 000 4, 203, 281, 000 +421, 615, 729 +-94, 308, 000 —38, 903, 000 


TITLE RELATED AGENCIES -r 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 


Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management... 689, 624, 000 626, 72, 000 672, 128, 000 +136, 374, 000 —17, 396, 000 +45, 408, 000 
Forest research 102, 152, 000 110, 718, 000 104, 002, 000 +2, 514, 000 +1, 850, 000 —6, 716, 000 
State and private forestry c 4l, 755, 000 57, 676, 000 48, 260, 000 —4, 799, 000 +6, 505, 000 —9, 416, 000 


Total, Forest protection and utilization z= 833, 531, 000 795, 114, 000 824, 390, 000 +134, 089, 000 v +29, 276, 000 

Construction and land acquisition = 19, 545, 000 43, 550, 000 24, 118, 000 —16, 512, 000 + 3 —19, 432, 000 

Youth conservation corps , 000, 000 60, 000, 000 , 000, 000 60, 000, 000 

Forest roads. è š 243, 466, 000 243, 466, 000 243, 466, 000 +31, 351, 000 S v5 
aera = 173, 922, 000 224, 275, 000 191, 131, 000 +15, 298, 000 —33, 144, 000 


contract authority)... 5 , 781, (—78, 781, 000) 
Timber Salvage Sales. 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
Special acts (special fund, indefinite) 
gy em of lands to complete land exchanges 
pecial fund indefinite) 
nina improvements (special fund, indefinite) 
jrk stance to States for tree improvement... _- 
Construction and operation of Ga ie facilities | 
(indefinite, special fund)... _....--._. .-.-__-- 3, 459, 000 
Rights of way (indefinite). ............._.__...-_._.---.---.-. “aan 100, 000 


Total, Forest Service 1,189, 753,000 1, 342,208,000 1, 380,526,000 1, 386,871,000 +167, 118, 14,663,000  —23, 655, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Fossil energy research and development. 619, 950, 000 637, 451, 000 614, 704, 000 589, 753, 000 —47, 698, 000 —24, 951, 000 
Fossil energy construction 

Energy production, demonstration, and distribution. .__ 

Energy conservation... ..- = 

Economic Regulatory Administration... ae 0, 

Strategic petroleum reserve 2 3, 006, 854, Los , 243, 610, 

Energy Information Administration... .._._____- 48, 062, 000 63, 405, 000 59, 286, 000 59, 286, 000 +11,2 —4, 119, 000 


Total, Department of Energy 4, 785, 812, 000 6, 283, 005, 000 4, 835, 757, 000 +49, 945, 000 =i 447, 248, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Health Services Administration 


428, 891, = 472, 852, 000 490, 048, 000 481, 127, 000 +52, 236, 000 +8, 275, 000 
71, 257, 000 69, 955, 000 70, 555, 000 76, 960, 000 +5, 703, 000 +, 005, 000 


500, 148, 00 000  542,£07,000 560, 603, 000 558,087,000 +57, 939, 000 +15, 280, 


Office of Education 
Indian education 59, 660, 000 75, 735, 000 73, 735, 000 71, 735, 000 +12, 075, 000 z4 £00, coo 


Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education 
Institute of Museum Services 4, 000, 000 7, 752, 000 7, 752, 000 & 000, 000 +4, 000, 000 


Total, Department of Health, Education, and à 
Welfare 563, 808, 000 626, 294, 000 642, 090, 000 637, 822, 000 +74, 014, 000 +11, 528, 000 —4, 268, 000 
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New budget authorization (fiscal years) Senate bill compared with— 


y Fiscal year 1978 Fiscal year 1979 
Enacted, 1978 Estimates, 1979 House, 1979 Senate, 1979 enacted estimate House bill 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses. 


NAVAJO AND HOPI INDIAN RELOCATION 
COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses 2, 050, 000 13, 129, 000 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Salaries and expenses. 88, 238, 000 96, 307, 000 96, 841, 000 95, 540, 000 
Museum programs and related research (special pam 

currency program)... ------- 4, 000, 000 3, 700, 000 3, 700, 000 3, 700, 000 
Science information exchange.. ‘ 1, 777, 000 000 000 
Construction and improvements 

Park.. BINS sos a 2, 500, 000 3, 900, 000 3, 900, 000 
Restoration 2, 425, 000 2, 100, 000 1, 950, 000 
Construction... .......-..........- R 325, 000 000 575, 000 575, 000 


Subtotal 99, 265, 000 109, 800, 000 109, 116, 000 107, 665, 000 +8, 400, 000 
Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of Art 14, 509, 000 19, 305, 000 19, 305, 000 18, 455, 000 +3, 946, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Woodrow Wilson International 

Center for Scholars. ._..........-.-.------- peu 1, 256, 000 1, 317, 000 1, 567, 000 1, 567, 000 +311, 000 

Total, Smithsonian Institution 115, 030, 000 130, 422, 000 129, 988, 000 127, 687, 000 +12, 657, 000 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


National Endowment for the Arts 
Salaries and expenses.................------------- 89, 100, 000 102, 160, 000 102, 160, 000 102, 160, 000 
Administrative expenses z , 900, , 000, 000 10, 000 000 , 550, 
a S E E 25, 500, 000 37, 500, 000 37, 500, 000 
Total, National Endowment for the Arts 123, 500, 000 149, 660, 000 149, 210, 000 —450, 000 


National Endowment for the Humanities 


t ? , ’ 


Salaries and expenses. 100, 300, 000 97, 800, 000 —2, 500, 000 

Administrative expenses 10, 800, 000 , 950, 000 —850, 

Matching grants. 34, 500, 000 36, 500, 000 +2, 000, 000 
Total, National Endowment for the Humanities.. 145, 600, 000 145, 600, 000 144, 250, 000 —1, 350, 000 


Total, National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Hamenttiea: - os a Y a , 500, 295, 260, 000 295, 260, 000 293, 460, 000 —1, 800, 000 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
Salaries and expenses 264, 000 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HISTORIC PRESERVATION k ‘a 
Salaries and expenses 1, 553, 000 1, 178, 000 1, 178, 000 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses , 819, 1, 939, 000 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses 


JOINT FEDERAL-STATE LAND USE PLANNING 
COMMISSION FOR ALASKA 


Salaries and expenses 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Salaries and expenses. 
Land acquisition and development (borrowing authority) 
Public development 


Total, Pennsylvania Avenue Development Cor- 
poration 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Petroleum Reserves (indefinite, special fund) (by 
transfer) (561, 200, 000). ... 


Total, title 11, new budget (obligational) author- 
ity, related agencies- 6, 927, 470, 000 8, 721, 973, 000 8, 448, 360, 000 7, 291, 482, 000 +364, 012, ( 000 -l, 430, 0, 491, 000 —1, 156, 878, 000 


Consisting of: 

Appropriations = 6, 919, 970, 000 8, 708, 573, 000 8, 434, $60, 000 7, 278, 082, 000 +358, 112,000 —1, 430,491,000 —1, 156, 878,000 
Definite appropriations. ......._.- 910, 483, 8, 425, 347, 000 7, 268, 824, 000 +358, 341,000 —1, 429,414,000 —1, 156, 523, 000 
Indefinite appropriations. - 9, 487, 000 10, 335, 0 9, 613, 000 9, 258, 000 —229, 000 —1, 077, 000 ‘ 

Borrowing authority 500 13, 400, 13, 400, 000 3, 400, 000 4-5 00 000'- -- 2 =. TE SO 

Memoranda: Appropriations to liquidate 
contract authority , 781, (—78, 781, 000) 


Title II, new budget (obligational) authority and i ki 
appropriations to liquidate contract authority. 7, 006, 251, 000 8, 721, 973, 000 8, 448, 360, 000 7, 291, 482, 000 +285, 231,000 —1, 430, 491,000 —1, 156, 878, 000 
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New budget authorization (fiscal years) 


Estimates, 1979 House, 1979 


Senate, 1979 


Senate bill compared with— 


Fiscal year 1978 


Fiscal year 1979 
enacted į 


estimate House bill 


RECAPITULATION 


10, 654, 101, 000 


12, 830,946,000 12, 680, 544, 000 


11, 494, 763, 000 


+840, 662,000 —1, 336,183,000 —1, 195, 781, 000 


Consisting of: 
Appropriations cat 
Definite appropriations. 
Indefinite appropriation: 
Borrowing authority > 
Memoranda: Appropriations to liquidate 
contract authority 


Grand total, new budget (obligational) authority 
and appropriations to liquidate contract 
authority 


10, 646, 601, 000 
9, 922, 361, 000 
724, 240, 000 

7, 500, 000 


(133, 815, 271) 


10, 787, 916, 271 


12, 817, 546, 000 
11, 955, 510, 000 


12, 677, 144, 000 


11, 481, 363, 000 


—1, 336, 183, 000 


—1, 195, 781, 000 
—1, 255, 300, 000 
883, 000 


—1, 194, 779, 000 


12, 830,946,000 12, 690, 544, 000 


11, 494, 763,000 +706, 846, 729 


—1, 336, 183,000 —1, 195, 781, 00 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, let 
me again stress that the committee 
worked long and hard to pare down the 
agency budget requests and to curb the 
growth of Federal spending whenever 
possible. At the same time, we have at- 
tempted to respond to congressional pri- 
orities within the overall goal of staying 
below the budget. I would hope that the 
Senate would approach this bill with 
equal restraint. I urge Senators to keep 
in mind that the primary goal is to 
combat the rampant inflation that is 
endangering the health and vitality of 
our Nation’s economy. 

Mr. President, in closing my summary 
of the bill, on behalf of the distinguished 
majority leader and chairman of the 
subcommittee (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD), I 
want to express his sincere appreciation 
and that of all the committee for the 
work performed by the individual sub- 
committee members, and also the rank- 
ing minority member, the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Stevens) who 
put in long hours on the bill despite his 
demanding responsibilities as assistant 
majority leader. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska has 
some observations on this bill at this 
time and I yield the fioor. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, knowing 
that my good friend, the Senator from 
Kentucky, will want to correct his last 
statement, even though I devoutly hope 
that that day might come, I do, as the 
assistant minority leader and ranking 
Republican on this committee, thank 
him for his kind comments. Hope springs 
eternal, Mr. President. 

I want to support strongly the remarks 
of my good friend from Kentucky, who 
has put so much time in on this bill and 
has been of such great assistance to our 
subcommittee chairman and our major- 
ity leader, the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. It has been the ma- 
jority leader’s wisdom and leadership 
that has been the cornerstone in devel- 
oping what I think is a very trim, no- 
nonsense, anti-inflationary bill for the 
upcoming fiscal year. The Senator from 
Kentucky has contributed greatly to the 
objectives of the subcommittee and has 
chaired, I think, the majority of the 
sessions of the hearings held on this bill. 

Additionally, I think that this subcom- 
mittee is known for the manner in which 
every subcommittee member is treated 


and every request of any Senator is 
treated. They are all reviewed and, 
wherever possible, we have met the pri- 
orities that the Senators from the State 
involved have set for their own State. 

It is worthwhile, I think mentioning 
that before we even went to full commit- 
tee mark-up with this bill, we had ac- 
cepted nearly 150 amendments. Numer- 
ous others have since been added and we 
have still managed to preserve a pack- 
age which, as the chairman has indi- 
cated, is more than $1.3 billion below the 
budget estimates and some $1.2 billion 
below the House allowance. Although 
we had an actual overall increase 
in total spending, we have been able to 
hold our recommendations to a not to ex- 
ceed 6 percent increase over the current 
fiscal year. 

This has not been an easy task, and I 
would stress to you that we have done our 
best to come to the floor with a bare- 
bones bill. We can scarcely afford any 
more add-ons nor can we absorb any ad- 
ditional cuts, either across-the-board or 
otherwise without incurring severe short- 
falls in important program areas. Se- 
lected increases have been carefully 
chosen following meticulous scrutiny of 
budget justifications and protracted, de- 
tailed hearings. 

I also want to point out to the Senate 
that there are some decreases that have 
been made in order to get the attention 
of our colleagues in the House as we go to 
conference. It is not an unknown tactic 
and I think it works because it demon- 
strates to our colleagues in the House 
that we, too, have priorities for individ- 
ual States and, in the process of accom- 
modation and the spirit of friendship 
with which we have dealt with the con- 
ferees from the House, the Senate on this 
subcommittee has always been able to 
work out a conclusion which was satis- 
factory to both Houses in terms of the 
Interior appropriations process. 

In closing, Mr. President, I want to 
again extend my gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished chairman of our 
subcommittee for his unflagging courtesy 
and constant good nature toward all 
members of the subcommittee. It is a 
great honor to work with a gentleman 
who understands and appreciates the 
legislative process as well as he does and 
is as fair-minded as he is. 

He has permitted a great deal of 
latitude to those of us who do chair the 


hearings and do try to do the work of 
this subcommittee. 

As I said, the Senator from Kentucky 
this year has done yeoman’s work on the 
subcommittee in terms of hearings, but 
each member of the subcommittee has 
chaired some of the hearings. I think 
there has been very good attendance at 
the markup meetings of the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee and that the 
bill before the Senate is one that the 
Senate as a whole can defend and 
support. 

I hope there will be no meat ax type 
cuts on this bill because they make no 
sense with a bill that has had this much 
attention to so many details in the 
process. 

It has been an honor to work with both 
the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. They both 
understand the legislative process well 
and have both been very evenhanded 
with me. 

I ask the Senator from Kentucky 
whether there are any amendments we 
can take care of. I know the Senator 
from Georgia had an amendment which 
was in order. 

I yield the floor. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1611 
(Purpose: Provides land acquisition funding 
for Chattahoochee River National Recrea- 
tion Area, Georgia) 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
call up an unprinted amendment which 
is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. The legislative 
clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HuppLEs- 
ton), for the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
NuNN), proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1611. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 8, line 1, strike “$645,194,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$690,194,000", and, on 
page 8, lines 16 and 17, strike ‘'$142,457,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$187,457,000". 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
am introducing this amendment on be- 
half of the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn), who is necessarily absent to vote 
in his State primary election in which he 
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has more than a passing interest. This 
amendment would increase the appro- 
priation for the land and water conser- 
vation fund by $45 million, all of it for 
land acquisition at the proposed Chatta- 
hoochee River National Recreation Area. 
The committee deleted the budget re- 
quest for this unit of the national park 
system because, at the time of our mark- 
up, the Congress had not completed ac- 
tion on the authorization bill. Since that 
time, however, the bill has cleared the 
Congress and is awaiting the President’s 
signature. 

The acquisition program for Chatta- 
hoochee is expensive, but timely funding 
will help avoid even higher costs and pre- 
vent disruptive development. 

The Senator from Georgia had in- 
tended to sponsor this amendment and I 
ask unanimous consent that his pre- 
pared statement in support of it be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR NUNN 

The proposed Chattahoochee River Na- 
tional Recreation Area encompasses a 48 
mile stretch of scenic woodlands and river 
vistas within a short bus ride from downtown 
Atlanta. The preservation of this unique na- 
tional resource, in its natural state, has been 
the subject of a six year dedicated effort by 
hundreds of Georgians, private citizens and 
elected officials alike. 

I first introduced legislation to authorize 
the Chattahoochee River NRA in the 93rd 
Congress, soon after my election t> the Sen- 
ate. Following five plus years of hearings, 
mark-ups, and floor consideration, the Con- 
gress completed authorization of this new 
component of the National Park System on 
Friday, August 4, 1978. 

The Administration’s FY '79 Interior De- 
partment budget included a request for $45 
million for initial land acquisition for the 
Chattahoochee River NRA. The Appropria- 
tion’s Committee, pursuant to a committee 
policy to not approvriate funds for unau- 
thorized projects, failed to include money for 
the Chattahoochee in the Interior appropria- 
tions bill. In view of the fact that the Con- 
gress has now authorized this park, I believe 
that inclusion of the requested $45 million 
in the appropriations bill would be con- 
sistent with all relevant rules and standards. 

Due to the proximity of the proposed NRA 
to metropolitan Atlanta, several of the criti- 
cal areas scheduled for inclusion in the park 
are in danger of imminent loss to commercial 
development. It would be tragic to lose the 
heart of this area at the eleventh hour of our 
lengthy preservation effort. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that my 
colleagues will support adoption of this $45 
million request. It’s immediate availability 
for purchase of endangered tracts is vital and 


the appropriation now meets all applicable 
criteria. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that Congress has now 
approved this addition to the national 
park system, and the amount is budgeted, 
I urge the adoption of the amendment. 
I believe it has been cleared on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed this amendment last evening with 
the Senator from Georgia. As we know, 
his primary is occurring today or he 
would be here speaking for his amend- 
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ment. He has a good substitute in the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

I do think the amendment is some- 
what excessive. I am not certain they 
can commit that much money in one 
year, but, if memory serves me right, this 
is for Georgia and it is a matter that the 
President has mentioned to us and which 
I have discussed with the Members of 
the House. 

I think, under the circumstances, that 
the request of the Senator from Georgia 
is reasonable. I do hope they will be cau- 
tious about the way they spend the 
money as they go into this new park. 
But, as I said, after having discussed it 
with the Senator from Georgia, I have 
no objection to the adoption of the 
amendment, and I yield to the judgment 
of the manager of the bill on it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to UP Amend- 
ment No. 1611. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Bill Kingston 
of Senator Domentci’s staff be granted 
privilege of the floor during considera- 
tion of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will cali the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Jim Range, of 
Senator BAKER’s staff, and Mimi Feller, 
of Senator Cuaree’s staff, have the privi- 
lege of the floor during the consideration 
of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
final passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Tom 
Dougherty, of Senator Gienn’s staff, be 
accorded the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1612 
(Purpose: To permit certain projects to com- 
mence if a final environmental impact 
statement has been filed in connection 
therewith) 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have 
an unprinted amendment at the desk 
that I call up at this time and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), 
for himself, Mr, LAXALT, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
MCCLURE, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. CURTIS, Mr. 
HAYAKAWA, Mr. ScHMITT, Mr. GARN, Mr. 
HatcH, Mr. HaNsEN, Mr. WALLOP, Mr. JOHN- 
ston, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. STENNIS, and Mr. YOUNG, 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1612: 

On page 30, after line 26, add the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 110. (a) Notwithstanding any provi- 
sions of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969, Public Law 91-190 (42 U.S.C. 
84321 et. seq.), construction of any feature 
of the Upper Colorado River Storage Project 
as authorized by the Act of April 11, 1956, 
as amended, shall proceed if a final Environ- 
mental Impact Statement has been filed on 
such feature. 

(b) Notwithstanding any provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
Public Law 91-190 (42 U.S.C. S4321 et. seq.), 
construction of any feature of the Central 
Arizona Project as authorized by Public Law 
90-537, September 30, 1968 (43 U.S.C. S1501 
et. c2q.), shall proceed if a final Environ- 
mental Impact Statement has been filed on 
such feature, 

(c) Notwithstanding any provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
Public Law 91-190 (42 U.S.C. 84321 et seq.), 
construction of any feature of the Southern 
Nevada Water Project as authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 89-292 (43 U.S.C. 616g¢¢), as amend- 
ed, shall proceed if a final Environmental 
Impact Statement has been filed on any such 
feature. 


Mr. 


CANNON. Mr. President, 
amendment under consideration is de- 
signed to make clear congressional in- 
tent with regard to comprehensive, or 
basinwide, environmental impact state- 
ments. The amendment is cosponsored 


the 


by Senators LAXALT, DECONCINI, Mc- 
CLURE, GOLDWATER, CURTIS, HAYAKAWA, 
SCHMITT, GARN, HATCH, HANSEN, WALLOP, 
JOHNSTON, BURDICK, BARTLETT, DOLE, 
STEVENS, STENNIS, and YOUNG. 

Recently, the Environmental Defense 
Fund filed suit for an injunction against 
any further construction on water re- 
sources projects in the Colorado River 
Basin until a comprehensive EIS is com- 
pleted. The implications of this suit are 
staggering and the immediately im- 
pacted States of Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
and Nevada have joined as intervenors 
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in the suit. Eventually, every water proj- 
ect in every river basin in the Nation 
may be affected. If the injunction is 
granted, it will idle progress and create 
tremendous waste of resources in proj- 
ects already under construction and, po- 
tentially, a quantum step back from de- 
velopment of water resources in the 
West, and eventually throughout the 
Nation. It proposes to turn congressional 
intent upside down and frustrate the 
reasonable and desirable goals of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act. 

Let us look for a moment at what this 
development portends. There are some 
20 Colorado River Basin projects, either 
under construction, or in preconstruc- 
tion planning phase. Among these are 
the Central Arizona project, the Central 
Utah project and the southern Nevada 
water project. Environmental impact 
statements have been completed on each 
of these projects individually, as required 
by law, at enormous cost of time and 
money. The EIS for the southern Ne- 
vada water project, with which I am 
most familiar, was begun in January 
1975 and submitted to the Council on 
Environmental Quality in June 1977. 

In addition to being 2% years in the 
preparation, the cost of the study was 
over $125,000. It is my understanding 
that over $2 million and 4 to 5 years have 
ben required in the central Arizona 
project and the similar requirements for 
the central Utah project. Keep in mind, 
Mr. President, these statements include 
an analysis of basinwide implications, 
which means a comprehensive EIS re- 
quired in the suit would be largely dupli- 
cative. More importantly, the cost in 
time and money would also be dupli- 
cated. 

The requirement of the law, as it was 
understood, has been fully met. Now the 
EDF suit would have the law interpreted 
to mean that we have only scratched the 
surface and that each project must be 
halted while another 4 or 5 years and 
many hundreds of thousands and pos- 
sibly millions of dollars are spent dupli- 
cating environmental analyses. 

Such an undertaking may be impos- 
sible to complete. The Colorado River is 
over 1,400 miles long. The river and its 
tributaries drain a basin of 242,000 
square miles. Certain completed studies 
can probably be used in a comprehen- 
sive study, but no one has defined how 
much of this 242,000 square miles must 
be analyzed as part of a comprehensive 
EIS. Presumably, the requirement will 
entail an analysis of each of the tribu- 
taries; no matter how small, and regard- 
less of whether they are part of a water 
project. Should these substantial ques- 
tions be resolved in a reasonable man- 
ner, I still question whether any useful 
new information would result from all 
this labor. 

Mr. President, the southern Nevada 
water project is designed to take part of 
Nevada’s allocation of Colorado River 
water to meet the needs of the rapidly 
expanding population of southern Ne- 
vada. As I already pointed out, the en- 
vironmental impact has been studied for 
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over 2% years at tremendous cost. 
Southern Nevada is facing a critical, 
even desparate, demand for water. The 
project was designed to be on line no 
later than 1980 to meet this need. A 
4- or 5-year delay simply is not toler- 
able if substantial hardship and depriva- 
tion are to be avoided. 

Certainly, if the intent of the Congress 
is not made clear and this suit succeeds 
in perverting a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of NEPA, the Colorado River Basin 
will not be the sole object of this require- 
ment. The antidevelopmentalists will 
demand a basinwide EIS in the Columbia 
River basin, in TVA and anywhere water 
resources are being developed. It is time 
now, to clear this matter up and this 
amendment will have that effect. I urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator from Nevada a question. 
I am quite sympathetic to this amend- 
ment myself. It is my understanding that 
the environmental impact statements 
were made for the individual projects 
that are under way? 

Mr. CANNON. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. Everyone of the projects that are 
affected in this amendment has had in- 
dividual environmental impact state- 
ments filed in a-cordance with the law 
as required, and could not have proceed- 
ed unless that had been done. 

The proposal, in accordance with the 
lawsuit, would demand a whole basin- 
wide new statement covering the same 
ground as these individual ones. For ex- 
ample, one has been filed, as I said, on 
the southern Nevada water project; an- 
other one has been filed on the southern 
Utah project; one has been filed on the 
central Arizona project. To reouire ad- 
ditional environmental impact state- 
ments at this time would just simplv be 
duplicating all of these individual EIS’s 
that have been concluded. 

Mr. STEVENS. There is a possibility 
that a court hearing this case might issue 
an injunction to stop the projects that 
are underway. 

Mr. CANNON. There is that possibility. 
The project in my own State is already 
underway. This was done in two phases. 
Phase 1 is complete, and we are now into 
the construction of phase 2, and it is 
quite conceivable that a court might step 
in and say, “If thev are to require a 
basinwide environmental impact state- 
ment of the entire Colorado River Basin 
we should halt further progress.” 


Mr. STEVENS. The impact of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, which I am pleased 
to cosponsor, is that these projects that 
are underway can continue in accord- 
ance with the environmental impact 
statement that was made for each one? 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. It would 
not give them an exemption from the 
requirements under an environmental 
impact statement because that has been 
completed. 

Mr. STEVENS. That was the major 
Federal decision that was covered by 
NEPA. It was not a basinwide study 
that was authorized by Congress; it was 
an individual project within the basin 
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in each instance that was authorized by 
Congress; am I not correct? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. The effect of a court 
injunction, should one be issued, would 
be that contracts underway, employ- 
ment that was already underway, as a 
result of these projects that were 
started, would be terminated at a severe 
cost not only to the Government in 
terms of cancelling those projects, wait- 
ing for the injunction to be lifted, but 
also at a severe personal loss for those 
people who are employed in the con- 
struction of the project. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, one of 
the great problems I have, and I would 
like to point out to some of my friends 
who forget it, is that I was one of the 
original two cosponsors of the National 
Environmental Protection Act, along 
with my good friend from Washington, 
Senator JACKSON. 

What we sought was a review by the 
executive branch of the environ- 
mental implications of proposed 
executive decisions. 

We never envisioned, at least I did not 
envision, these runaway court decisions 
which would lead to severe personal loss 
and excessive taxpayer costs in terms of 
a requirement for excessive review of the 
decisions involved. 

In my opinion, the basic Federal deci- 
sion that had to be reviewed was the 
decision to go ahead with these indi- 
vidual projects. That decision was cov- 
ered by an environmental impact state- 
ment. It was approved by the authoriz- 
ing officer. 

We have appropriated funds to start 
these projects. I cannot conceive of how 
Congress can allow the situation to drift 
and allow the possibility that a court 
can come in and start a whole new 
generation of environmental delays to 
impose upon the water-short West in 
terms of these projects which means so 
much to the West, particularly in this 
Colorado River Basin. 


I might say to my good friend from 
Nevada that when I first got out of law 
school I had the privilege of working on 
a Supreme Court brief concerning the 
Colorado River and the allocation of 
waters in the Colorado, and it has been 
a long, hard fight to determine what was 
national policy concerning the Colorado - 
River Basin. 

That was settled, and these individual 
projects were authorized. I think it 
would be the height of folly to leave a 
gap in congressional intent, to leave a 
gap in the law that might permit a court 
to determine that until there was a 
basinwide environmental impact state- 
ment, the individual projects could not 
continue under construction in spite of 
the fact that each had been covered by 
an adequate environmental impact 
statement. l 

I hope the Senate will adopt this. We 
were informed that this amendment was 
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going to be raised in subcommittee and 
in full committee, and in order to avoid 
the potential of not being able to get a 
time agreement on the bill, the sponsors 
cooperated with the committee and did 
not offer it in committee. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ne- 
vada for raising the issue, and I hope 
that all who are concerned with the 
overzealousness of those who are trying 
to expand the congressional intent in the 
National Environmental Protection Act 
will respond to the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

I want to support the amendment for a 
couple of other reasons in addition to the 
ones that have been stated. I fully sup- 
port the amendment as submitted and 
for the reasons stated both by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada and my 
colleague from Alaska. 

I am concerned, too, that we have not 
adequately looked at the manner in 
which existing statutes can be used by 
various groups for reasons other than the 
purposes for which the statute was 
passed. I am speaking of those who would 
like to halt all projects in the Colorado 
River Basin. It simply is not a matter of 
environmental impact. They just want 
to stop them. They do not think it is a 
good idea. 

There is another group or there are 
two other groups who are also using or, 
perhaps, see the potential for using, the 
basinwide impact statement for purposes 
which to them are sufficient reasons, and 
I refer to the bureaucracy. I am talking 
about those within the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
who love to make studies of basinwide 
areas, and also have had to be brought 
under control in the past by Congress 
for their planning activities that went 
far beyond anything the Congress 
intended. 

Years ago the Bureau of Reclamation 
was brought up short by congressional 
action that said, “You cannot plan any- 
ve you have not been authorized to 
plan.” 

The Corps of Engineers has under- 
taken to do the same sort of thing by 
going into planning activities that were 
never authorized by Congress. It just 
kind of creates the momentum for proj- 
ects that otherwise might not have been 
built, by going out and planning for 
them, getting people all signed up in 
favor of projects before they ever come 
to Congress and ask for any support. 

I can see both of these groups com- 
ing in under the guise of a basinwide 
or areawide impact statement, saying, 
“Now we must plan,” and they could 
completely circumvent the restrictions 
enacted by Congress by submitting to a 
friendly lawsuit that ordered them to 
make the plans and do the planning 
which Congress has denied them the au- 
thority to do. 
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For that reason in addition, I support 
the amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. I congratulate him for 
offering it, and hope the Senate will 
agree to it and that the other body will 
accept it. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator. I 
yield to my colleague from Nevada (Mr. 
LAXALT). 

Mr. LAXALT. I thank my senior col- 
league for giving me sufficient time to 
speak to this amendment, which I sup- 
port and support very strongly. 

Mr. President, the Environmental De- 
fense Fund, Inc., Trout Unlimited, and 
the Wilderness Society have filed a civil 
suit against the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Department of the Interior for 
declaratory, injunctive, and mandatory 
relief: First, to require a comprehensive 
environmental impact statement (EIS) 
analyzing existing and future water re- 
source projects and operations in the 
Colorado River Basin, and second, to en- 
join construction of the new Federal 
water resource projects in the basin un- 
til the EIS analysis is completed. 

As Senator Cannon and Senator Mc- 
CiurE have both indicated, this repre- 
sents a radical departure in policy. We 
know there is literally a fight to the 
death involving the waters of the West. 
We have been on the receiving end of 
various policy decisions, either in the 
making or as a concluded fact, leading 
us to believe that there are forces with- 
in this community and this town which 
eventually would preempt the rights of 
the States to regulate the distribution 
of their water. This, we believe, is a 
step in that direction, because water in 
the West is our lifeblood. It is the whole 
ball game. 

I think some of our environmentalist 
friends recognize that to be the fact, be- 
cause in a recent statement filed by the 
Environmental Policy Center of August 
1977, they make these observations: 

The great majority of Americans don’t 
realize the value and importance of the 
Colorado River, even though the water from 
this river provides industry with minerals 
and other raw materials for which there is 
& large demand, and provides agriculture 
with the water necessary to irrigate farms 
and bring food to American tables. The 
Colorado River Basin is at the heart of the 
arid west, where water, because of its 
scarcity, is especially precious. At the base 
of the Colorado River problem is the fact 
that the river carries enough water for only 


a handful of cities and industries and 
farms. 


Going further, this statement is 
made—and I think this strikes at what 
is going on in connection with various 
groups here in town assisted by the 
agencies here in town: 

Control of the River means control of the 
West itself... its industry, agriculture, 
population distribution and the direction of 
the future. 


That, my friends, represents what 
this amendment is all about, because, 
to be sure, control of the Colorado River 
and its various tributaries represents 
control of the West itself. That is like 
having a hand on the valve right here 
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in Washington, in the years to come, 
to be able to control the development 
of that river basin. 

Proceeding with my own statement 
pursuant to Senator Cannon’s amend- 
ment: 

First, Mr. President, I do not believe 
that it is the intent of the Congress to 
require such comprehensive environ- 
mental statements where site-specific 
environmental statements have been 
prepared. 

Further, in conjunction with various 
meetings we have had, we believe that 
this amendment, in effect, will keep the 
agencies honest. We have been assured 
in meetings that the effect of this law- 
suit will not be that we are going to have 
any injunctive relief in connection with 
existing projects. The passage of the 
Cannon amendment will insure that 
result. While the intent of the Con- 
gress may have been otherwise, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, based upon Kleppe 
against Sierra Club, has interpreted the 
National Environmental Policy Act to 
mean that such a comprehensive en- 
vironmental statement is required under 
the law. Consequently, the outcome of 
the litigation pending in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
may require such a statement. 

Mr. President, it is my view that, in 
exercising its constitutional powers, the 
Congress should be given the responsi- 
bility for, and the opportunity to, specifi- 
cally approve or reject appropriation of 
funds for each and every type of envi- 
ronmental statement in establishing 
policy with respect to Federal actions 
involving water and related land 
resources. 

Of particular concern to me, one of 
the projects specifically identified in the 
environmental defense fund’s civil action 
is the southern Nevada water project, 
second stage. I would like to point out 
that the southern Nevada water project, 
second stage, is the only achievable 
water supply plan that can be feasibly 
implemented, which will permit the 
State of Nevada to effectively develop its 
legal allocation of 300,000 acre-feet of 
water per year from the Colorado River. 
Additionally, the second stage, with a 
benefit-cost ratio of 1.3 to 1.0 is fully 
repayable with interest, by the State of 
Nevada. 

Mr. President, I submit a four-page 
summary analysis of economic, environ- 
mental, and justification data relating 
to the southern Nevada water project, 
second stage, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp at 
the end of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LAXALT. I urge that this infor- 
mation be given due consideration by 
my colleagues, for I believe it clearly 
demonstrates in brief form the need and 
soundness of the project as a cost- 
shared, joint-State venture. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues that I believe that the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive environmental 
statement for the Colorado River Basin 
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will, in time, lead to prolonged and 
costly litigation due to allegations by 
opponents of proposed actions concern- 
ing the adequacy of first one part and 
then another of the comprehensive envi- 
ronmental statements as related to intri- 
cal, site-specific actions. Thus, an end- 
less cycle of who comes first—the 
chicken-or-the-egg—situations with re- 
spect to comprehensive versus site-spe- 
cific environmental statements would be 
created. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
the preparation of comprehensive envi- 
ronmental statements would be so com- 
plex that it would lead to meaningless 
speculative generalities. In my view, it is 
in the best interest of the Colorado River 
Basin and its seven States that specula- 
tion must cease and action take place or 
progress in the national interest will 
come to a standstill. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, it is my 
view that the United States cannot afford 
comprehensive environmental statements 
for all of its river basins. As an example, 
the cost of the comprehensive environ- 
mental statement for the Mississippi 
River Basin would be astronomical. I 
hope my colleagues appreciate the im- 
portance of this matter for, if the com- 
prehensive EIS is required for the Colo- 
rado River Basin, similar statements can 
be expected to be demanded for all other 
river basins. In the long run, I believe we 
will find that the preparation for a 
comprehensive environmental statement, 
in addition to site-specific statements, 
will be a waste of taxpayers’ money, not 
only in direct cost of the comorehensive 
statements, but also in cost of delays in 


performance of approved actions, infia- 
tion, and deprivation of benefits of the 
actions to society. I urge my colleagues 
to support the amendment offered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada. 


EXHIBIT 1 


SOUTHERN NEVADA WATER PROJECT, SECOND 
STAGE 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS 


I. Economic Analysis: 

A. Benefit-Cost Ratios.— 

1. Remaining (total) direct benefits and 
costs at 6% percent is 1.1 to 1.0. 

2. Current total direct benefits and costs 
at authorized rate (314 percent) is 1.3 to 1.0. 

3. Total direct benefits and costs at au- 
thorization using authorized rate is 1.3 to 
1.0. 

B. Repayment.— 

The project cost of $97,989,000 which in- 
cludes interest during construction will be 
repaid in 50 years at an annual interest rate 
of 3% percent on unpaid investment pur- 
suant to the authorizing legislation. 

C. Beneficiaries and Emvloyment.— 

The number of people that would directly 
benefit from the Second Stage at full water 
development is estimated to be 385,000. The 
project would have a total of 3,185 man- 
years employment. Population growth is to a 
great extent determined by the number of 
jobs available in a given area. Job oppor- 
tunities will result from economic growth in 
the area’s basic industries. This growth pro- 
duces jobs in the support services. An in- 
crease in industrial jobs, for instance, pro- 
duces the need for more teachers, barbers, 
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housing developers, and retail clerks. The 
resort industry is the largest industry in 
southern Nevada and is expected to con- 
tinue its growth. 

II. Environmental Impacts: 

A. Adverse.— 

The major secondary impacts of the Sec- 
ond Stage caused by the existing pattern 
of population growth will be a degradation 
of air quality in the valley; a degradation 
of water quality of return flows in Las Vegas 
Wash and ultimately the Colorado River; 
the increased cost of public services to ac- 
commodate the existing pattern of popula- 
tion growth; and the esthetic and cultural 
changes caused by the conversion of land 
from natural desert to urban use. 

The Las Vegas Valley is in an air quality 
maintenance area. The National Ambient 
Air Quality Standards for carbon monoxide, 
particulates, and photochemical oxidents 
are violated regularly. The exact reasons for 
the declining air quality are not known, but 
it is generally believed to be the result of 
increased automobiles driven by transients 
and local residents. With continuing popu- 
lation growth, this situation is expected to 
worsen. 

The water quality and quantity of return 
flows in Las Vegas Wash will be affected by 
increasing urban use caused by population 
growth. Return flows will carry more salt 
to Lake Mead and the Colorado River. Ero- 
sion in the Wash will cause increased sedi- 
mentation in Lake Mead, however, this ero- 
sion is small compared to that caused by 
flash flooding. 


Rapid population growth will cause an 
increase in cost of public services such as 
schools, police and fire protection, hospitals, 
etc. The increased population will also gen- 
erate revenues that will offset these addi- 
tional costs. 


Population growth will also result in large 
acreages of natural desert setting being con- 
verted to urban use. 

B. Mitigated.— 


Mitigation measures are either proposed or 
already underway to allay these impacts, 
The Clark County Health Department has 
proposed several measures to mitigate the 
worsening air quality situation. The State 
Environmental Protection Services is rewrit- 
ing the State Implementation Plan em- 
phasizing the reduction of levels of carbon 
monoxide and oxidants. The Bureau of 
Reclamation will cooperate to the extent 
possible with State and local agencies in 
mitigating the worsening air quality. 

The degradation of water quality will be 
mitigated by several features. The Clark 
County Sanitation District is preparing the 
county-wide “208” study which will provide 
a plan for area wastewater management. The 
Bureau is assisting the “208” planning proc- 
ess. The County is planning an advanced 
wastewater treatment plant to treat sec- 
ondary sewage effluent of the valley. The Las 
Vegas Wash Unit of Colorado River Quality 
Improvement Program (CRWQIP) has been 
authorized for construction. This unit will 
reduce the salt contribution to Lake Mead 
from ground-water flows and reduce ero- 
sion in the Wash. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has been authorized by Congress to pro- 
ceed with its CRWQIP which proposes proj- 
ects to maintain the 1972 salinity levels in 
the lower Colorado River while at the same 
time permitting development of the waters 
of the Colorado River. The CRWQIP will 
mitigate the adverse impacts of the Second 
Stage. 

The Environmental Protection Agency has 
issued “National Pollutant Discharge Elimi- 
nation System” permits to several entities in 
Clark County currently discharging waste- 
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waters to Las Vegas Wash. The permits allow 
the discharge of pollutants for a period of 
time, but also set an effective date for the 
discharge to cease or the magnitude to sig- 
nificantly decrease. 

The increase in cost for public services to 
provide for an expanding population is ex- 
pected to be mitigated by an expanding 
economy. Though the economy is largely 
based on the tourist industry, it is sound 
and viable and produces a per capita income 
which exceeds the national average. The 
economy is expected to remain sound and 
viable and will absorb the increased costs of 
public services. 

C. Beneficial. — 

Project plans call for enhancement of the 
area's desert bighorn sheep population. This 
herd is one of the Nation's largest and 
healthiest, and it has more desert bighorn 
sheep per square mile than any herd in the 
State of Nevada. A benefit of the First Stage 
of the Southern Nevada Water Project was a 
permanent watering hole for these sheep. 
The bighorn sheep herd, estimated to be 
about 100 sheep at the time of completion 
of the First Stage, has grown in numbers 
and presently fluctuates somewhere between 
200 and 300 sheep. The size of the herd is 
determined by the availability of water, the 
abundance of forage, and protection from 
molestation by man. Because bighorn sheep 
do not go too far from the water supply, a 
second water hole was recently constructed 
away from the noise and disturbance of con- 
struction activities. 

The west side of the valley and the North 
Las Vegas area are primary users of potable 
ground water accounting for more than 65 
percent of all withdrawals. Importing First 
Stage project water reduced the mining of 
ground water by about 15,000 acre-feet per 
year, and the Second Stage is expected to re- 
sult in a further decrease in the overdraft 
ground water. This will assist in helping the 
State Engineer limit the ground-water with- 
drawals to an acceptable rate of 50,000 acre- 
feet per year. The reduction in overdraft will 
greatly lessen the rate of pressure declines 
in the valley's deep aquifers which are the 
source of potable ground water and will 
increase artesian pressures over most of the 
area. Decreased pumping will be reflected 
in a reduction in pumping lifts, some in- 
crease in individual well yields, and improved 
economics of pumping for those wells re- 
maining in operation. 

III. Safety: 

There are no unresolved questions con- 
cerning safety. 

IV. Conclusions: 

The Second Stage will permit the State of 
Nevada to effectively develop its legal alloca- 
tion of 300,000 acre-feet of water per year 
from the Colorado River. 

The Southern Nevada Water Project, Sec- 
ond Stage, is the only achievable water sup- 
ply plan that can be feasibly implemented 
in the time frame to meet the required de- 
mand. The Second Stage with a benefit-cost 
ratio of 1.3 to 1 is fully repayable with in- 
terest by the State of Nevada. 

The State of Nevada is committed to sub- 
stantially cost share the necessary Second 
Stage facilities and thereby realize full utili- 
zation of its investments in the First Stage. 

Comments on the Environmental State- 
ment were predominantly in support of the 
project. The primary impacts are considered 
to be negligible. Those concerns which were 
expressed centered on secondary impacts re- 
lated to economic growth and population 
expansion. 

The major secondary impacts of the 
growth associated with the Second Stage 
will be: (1) a degradation of air quality in 
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the valley; (2) a degradation of water quality 
of return flows in Las Vegas Wash and ulti- 
mately the Colorado River; (3) the increased 
cost of public services to accommodate popu- 
lation growth; and (4) the esthetic and cul- 
tural impact caused by the conversion of 
land from natural desert to urban use. 

The Second Stage of the Southern Nevada 
Water Project with its increased supply of 
water will make it possible for the Las Vegas 
area to receive an adequate water supply for 
the expected increase in the number of resi- 
dents and military as well as tourists. With 
60,000 acre-feet per year from wells and 
132,200 acre-feet per year from the First 
Stage, the Second Stage’s additional water 
will accommodate an increase in the popula- 
tion from its present 350,000 to the projected 
800,000. 

In developing the plans for the Southern 
Nevade Water Project (SNWP), Reclamation 
has worked closely with those agencies with 
constituted authority to regulate land use, 
population growth, and pollution load in- 
creases. Then various agencies have developed 
plans to accommodate their problem areas 
and all of these plans include provisions for 
the Second Stage of the Southern Nevada 
Water Project. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
certainly I am personally very sympa- 
thetic to the problem that has Leen out- 
lined here by the distinguished Senators 
from the affected areas, and the members 
of the subcommittee and the full Appro- 
priations Committee also were sympa- 
thetic. 

The problems, and the reason why this 
particular amendment was dropped from 
the original bill, was that it was con- 
sidered to be legislation on an eppropria- 
tion bill, which our distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. MAG- 
NuSON) has been very careful to attempt 
to avoid. 

In all frankness, I think we would 
have to say that we do not wotally avoid 
that on most of the appropriation bills 
that come through here. Generally there 
is some legislative provision in all of 
them. But because of the situation that 
has been outlined, and the fact that it is, 
we feel, legislation, the committce re- 
jected it in spite of the fact that most 
of the Members, like the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska, who has already 
indicated that he himself would he sup- 
portive of this particular provision, have 
shown that that is the position of the 
committee. 

I think the time is coming when this 
will be determined by the Members of the 
Senate themselves, and the Senate will 
work its will; but I felt constrained to 
state why this very important provision 
was left out of the original bill. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. DECONCINI. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Lee Rawls of 
my staff be accorded the privilege of 
the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 
language we are proposing would not 
amend the National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act of 1969. Further, the language 
would not exempt any Federal project or 
activity from the requirements of the 
NEPA. There is nothing in that act that 
mandates an environmental statement 
on an entire river basin. 

Nor does the proposed language alter 
in anyway the intent of the NEPA. On 
the contrary, Mr. President, I am in total 
agreement with the intent of the act of 
1969. The possible impact of each water 
resource project should be fully and 
carefully assessed before authorization, 
and certainly before any moneys are ap- 
propriated. There must, however, be some 
prior and binding agreement to the 
scope of such a study to allow for de- 
cisive planning and a cost-effective in- 
vestment of limited financial resources. 

In my State the central Arizona proj- 
ect has been the object of close scrutiny 
for over three decades. Environmental 
impact statements have been completed 
on each element of the project before 
construction was allowed to begin. 

I am not opposed to environmental 
impact statements. I am opposed to 
stopping a project without good reason. 
The proposed language, as law, would 
simply provide for the continuation of 
those projects already found to be ac- 
ceptable under the provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Tom Anderson 
and Tony Bevinetto of Senator HANSEN’S 
staff, and Steve Silver of my staff, be 
accorded access to the floor during the 
consideration of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. George 
Jacobson be accorded the privilege of the 
floor during the consideration of this 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Kelton Abbott 
of my staff and Sam Ballenger of Sen- 
ator LaxaLt’s staff be permitted access 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, I 
would like at this point, on behalf of 
myself and my senior colleague (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), to pay tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. CaNNoNn), who 
has spent a great deal of time, for many 
years, in an effort to pursue a number 
of water projects along the Colorado 
River Basin. He has persistently done so 
with the attempt to satisfy NEPA and 
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insure that the environment is well pre- 
served. It would be a travesty, now, to 
have those projects altered, and would 
be a tremendous burden to the taxpayers. 

That is the purpose of the amendment 
he is offering today. 

I ask unanimous consent that Jim 
Magner and Romano Romani of my staff 
be accorded the privilege of the floor 
throughout the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI., I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
consideration of this bill the following in- 
dividuals be granted the privileges of the 
floor throughout the debate and voting; 
Laura Stevens, Rick Richards, Ben 
Cooper, Jim Bruce, and Richard Grundy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, the 
committee has made its statement re- 
lating to this amendment. I yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Bill Kingston, 
of my staff be granted the privileges of 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hopces). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, is 
there controlled time on this amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no controlled time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have a few comments to make. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

Mr. CULVER. Was there a unanimous- 
consent request to call off the quorum, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the 
Senator from Arizona called off the 
quorum. 

Mr. CULVER. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, I have asked unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded and I have the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. CULVER. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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Senator cannot make that point of order 
while the Senator from Arizona has the 
floor. The Senator from Arizona has the 
floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON). 
Mr. President, when the Environmental 
Protection Agency was first established I 
do not think there were any Members of 
this body who opposed it. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, had we known then what we know 
now I doubt that there would ever have 
been an organization known as the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

Certainly no one in this body exceeds 
my fervor for clean water, clean air, and 
beautiful scenery. All of us want those 
things to happen. But, Mr. President, 
had the EPA existed at the time this 
country was founded there would be no 
United States. We have people in the 
Environmental Protection Agency whom 
I firmly believe have no knowledge of 
what they are doing. 

I will give you one quick example, 
Mr. President. They are about to close 
the copper industry in Arizona, and we 
produce 67 percent of the copper of this 
country, all because we cannot eliminate 
100 percent of the smoke that comes out 
of our smokestacks. We get about 99.7 
out, but they want to remove that other 
0.3 percent. 

Let me go a step further. The other 
day I received a stack of books about 18 
inches high from the Air Force answer- 
ing the questions of the EPA relative to 
some project in which the Air Force was 
engaged. The very last paragraph of the 
introductory letter said to me, “If you 
have any questions about this, let me 
know,” signed by some lieutenant colonel. 
So I asked the lieutenant colonel, “How 
much did this pile of books cost?” It cost 
the Air Force $7.5 million not counting 
the salaries of the commissioned officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and civilians 
who were to compile this for EPA on a 
project that will cost $5 million. This is 
the kind of stupidity that we are putting 
up with in this country. Either we will 
have a United States that will make 
progress under sensible, clean plans, or 
we will have a United States that will 
stop, because there are some nuts in this 
country who do not believe that people’s 
lives are worth as much as a flowing 
stream or a tree. 

Now, Mr. President, what brings me to 
this point of speaking for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada is that 
somebody in the Department of the In- 
terior has introduced a suit to stop all 
projects on the Colorado River until there 
is an environmental report on them. 

I wonder if anybody in this body has 
any idea what this means. The Colorado 
River drains one-twelfth of the whole 
United States. It has 28 tributaries. It 
involves most of the Rocky Mountain 
West and the Pacific Coast West. 

If it were just the Colorado River may- 
be we would not get so excited. But, Mr. 
President, there is not a Senator in this 
body who does not have within the 
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boundaries of his State a stream or a 
lake or a forest or a wilderness area, or 
a supposed wilderness area, on which 
the EPA cannot ask for reports. 

To get back to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada, he is not saying to 
forgive the entire Colorado River and its 
basin; he is merely saying do not stop the 
projects which have already been started, 
and particularly the project that involves 
not just my State because it happens to 
be called the central Arizona project, 
but the other States such as California 
and Nevada which this project touches. 
And not just those three States but all 
the States of the lower basin and the 
upper basin. 

This project has been underway, Mr. 
President, since 1924. It has been talked 
about and thought about for over 100 
years. The project is now about halfway 
done. On this project will depend the 
lives and the future of the whole State 
of Arizona, most of the State of Nevada, 
and the southern part of the State of 
California—a large segment, I might say, 
of our population. 

Mr. President, I have watched this 
project develop. I fly over it when I am 
home nearly every week. I have been to 
visit it personally. It has not disturbed 
the environment one bit. It has not 
changed the appearance of the desert one 
bit. It is going to bring water not to irri- 
gate lands and grow more crops, as many 
people are afraid of. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What does the 
Senator want me to yield for? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Will the Senator yield 
for a unanimous-consent request so I 
can bring a staff member on the floor? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Provided I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
yields only for that purpose. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Karl Braith- 
waite, of the Public Works Committee 
staff, be granted the privileges of the 
floor during the consideration of the 
pending amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, to 
get back to this project, it is a major 
project, a major development on the Col- 
orado River, but it is not the only project 
on the river. Wyoming depends upon the 
headwaters of the river for water. Water 
is piped through the Rocky Mountains 
to the eastern slopes for use on the West- 
ern Plains States. Water is used in Colo- 
rado. Water is used for power and irri- 
gation in most of the States of the Colo- 
rado Basin. All we are asking is a con- 
tinued use of this river for the bene- 
fit of the people who live around it. 

Many years ago we got Mexico into 
the act of the Colorado Basin, the upper 
and lower basin, where we pledged to 
Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet of water every 
year. I have to admit this was a little bit 
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of skulduggery because Texas had to give 
up 200,000 acre-feet that she was taking 
out of the Rio Grande, which is a bor- 
der river owned partly by Mexico and 
partly by the United States. But Arizona, 
in an overexuberance of good feeling, 
gave 1,500,000 acre-feet to Mexico which 
she is finding a hard time using. 

I might say this came about long be- 
fore we heard of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. The environment of 
the water is such that it is not good for 
agricultural purposes below the border, 
but we are fixing that at our own ex- 
pense, just to make good the terms of 
this treaty. 

Mr. President, to get really to what we 
are disturbed about, we westerners really 
know what water amounts to. I recall 
talking to the President of the United 
States when he made his statement just 
after he took office that he was going to 
take, by right of eminent domain, all of 
the water rights and land rights of the 
West. I told him, “Mr. President, you 
southerners think you had a pretty good 
war going on down there at one time. 
Let me tell you, there are three things 
that westerners fight about: One is land, 
one is water, and one is women, in about 
that order.” 

I said, “If you think you had a war 
down there, you try to take our water 
rights or our land rights.” 

I think he has gotten the message, be- 
cause he has stopped trying to do it. Now 
we have this other group taking up this 
cause. 

An environmental report on the en- 
tire Colorado River Basin would, in my 
opinion, take at least 50 years and prob- 
ably longer. I base that on the length of 
time it takes this organization to make 
ordinary, simple reports like what will 
be the environmental effect of adding a 
quarter acre of asphalt to a parking lot, 
or what will be the environmental re- 
sults of building a football stadium, and 
things like that, that can drag on for 
years. When you try making an environ- 
mental impact report on one-twelfth of 
the United States and 28 tributary 
streams, and Lord knows how many 
lakes and even glaciers, I can see 50 
years as a very minimum. In 50 years, 
Mr. President, the purposes for which 
we need this water in the States in which 
it is needed will probably no longer exist, 
because water is the very thing upon 
which our life is built. 

Where I live, in central Arizona, we are 
the sixth civilization to have lived in 
that valley. The other have gone because 
the water ran out. We call them the Ho- 
Ho-Kam, or the people who have gone. 
We do not want to be No. 6. I think peo- 
ple can understand that. 

We have built the fastest growing in- 
dustrial State, we have built the fastest 
growing population State. We have a 
problem now of too many people want- 
ing to come into my State of Arizona. 
We are talking as the State of Oregon 
once talked: How can we, if we can con- 
stitutionally, tell people, you cannot 
come here any more? 
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Well, it cannot be done. Unfortunately, 
at the same time that we are gaining 
millions and millions of people to the ex- 
tent that this central valley I am talk- 
ing about can very well be the fourth or 
fifth biggest section in the United States 
within 20 years, we are depleting our wa- 
ter supplies. While we have been for- 
tunate in the last 20 year in having a 
cyclical water growth in those periods 
and we are not in danger right now, we 
are depleting the underground water to 
a point. I can remember when I built 
my first house in Arizona many years 
ago. I had to put a sump pump in the 
basement because water was there, 13 
feet below the surface. 

I remember, as a boy, seeing artesian 
wells bubbling up out of the ground. 
Today, Mr. President, we drill wells down 
to 2,000 feet under the surface of the 
land—that is below sea level—to pump 
water that can be used for irrigation, but 
mostly used for human needs. In fact, 
we are even developing the effluent from 
our sewage plants to be used to replace 
reclamation water, and it will not be long 
before we perfect that process to use for 
human needs. 

We are working on changing the salt 
water of the Gulf of Lower California 
into potable water for human use. We 
are making progress on that. 

Mr. President, as an aside, I think all 
of us in this Chamber today will live to 
see the day when American people are 
drinking ocean water. When that hap- 
pens, of course, we have eliminated the 
need for the inland streams and the in- 
land lakes and inland springs. We shall 
see then a change. We shall see water be- 


ginning to be replenished and the under- 
ground systems beginning to come into 
more water. We shall find that the run- 
offs will be more beneficial. 


Talking about runoff, we get into an- 
other environment-type of thing. Years 
ago, Mr. President, the Forest Service 
thought that the only way you can stop 
forest fires is to stop people from going 
into the forest and, in essence, stop 
forests, but they planted trees and they 
did not clean up. 

In my forests in Arizona—one of them 
is the largest ponderosa pine forest in 
the world—trees are growing so close 
together you cannot walk between them. 
Yet the trees 2 inches in diameter are 
20 years old, because the Forest Service 
says you cannot have forest fires. 

The old Indians say to us,““What hap- 
pened before we had a Forest Service? 
We had forest fires and we had beautiful 
forests.” The forest floors are now 18 
inches deep with pine needles and dirt, 
so when we have heavy rains, the run- 
off is not there. When we have heavy 
snows, the snow is suspended and grad- 
ually evaporates. 

People are changing this country far 
more than nature and they are changing 
it in a way that they feel will be bene- 
ficial for the country, but which is ac- 
tually harmful to the country. Every 
time, Mr. President, I hear of some na- 
ture group wanting to create a wilder- 
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ness area, I say, “Oh, my Lord, no, not 
another one.” I have seen more decent 
areas in my West made into wilderness 
areas and, 5 years later, become junk- 
yards than any other thing that has 
happened to my country. 

I know what happens. People say, “Oh, 
there is a new wilderness area. I want to 
go see it. But I have to ride a horse or 
walk. But I don’t like to do that, so we 
will make a road.” 

Well, it has to be a paved road, because 
a modern American will not drive over 
a dirt road. First thing you know, you 
have to have a hot dog stand and you 
have to have a hotel and then you have 
to have more, and you have to have pic- 
nic areas and campgrounds, and the 
wilderness area is completely destroyed. 
Anyone who doubts that I shall be glad 
to show you pictures of before and after. 

Mr. President, this does not relate too 
tightly, I know, to the environmental 
protection group wanting to stop the 
development of the Colorado River, but 
I wish they would start thinking as to 
what they are doing to mankind and the 
future of this country. I happen to be 
one who has very actively prevented the 
construction of a powerplant on one of 
the mesas of the Colorado River near the 
border of Arizona and Utah because it 
would detract from the scenery; it would 
cause pollution of the air. So I am not 
totally on one side. But I want to re- 
peat: I want to call those people who say 
they are environmental protectionists 


to look at what they are doing to the 


rest of the country. When we deny these 
things, we deny industry, which creates 
employment; we deny progress, on which 
this country has grown great. 

So, Mr. President, I am hopeful that 
the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
vada will prevail and I am hopeful that 
the arguments raised on this floor to- 
day, and which will be raised on the 
other floor, will be read by people, most 
of whom have never been to the West. 
I hope they will take another look be- 
fore they propose these rather ridicu- 
lous and strange ideas that we stop the 
development of a basin that I am con- 
vinced the Lord put there for the bene- 
fit of man, and further tell themselves 
that when they come to visit our West- 
ern States, they act in a way toward the 
scenery and nature that will protect it 
and not try to protect it by throwing a 
lot of foolishly written laws and regula- 
tions into the hopper. 

Mr. President, I hope that some under- 
standing will come of this. At this time, 
I yield the floor and reserve the remain- 
der of my time for some future argu- 
ments, if needed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1612 AS MOUNTED 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it has 
just been called to my attention that in 
the retyping of that amendment there 
was one-half a sentence left out. 
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I modify my amendment in subpara- 
graph (b), after the words, “et seq.” 
inserting: 

The Colorado River Basin Salinity Control 
Projects, as authorized by P.L. 93-320, and. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right and the amendment 
is so modified. 


Would the Senator send the modifica- 
tion to the desk? 


The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 30, after line 26, add the following: 

Sec. 110. (a) Notwithstanding any provi- 
sions of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969, Public Law 91-190 (42 U.S.C. 
84321 et seq.), construction of any feature 
of the Upper Colorado River Storage Project 
as authorized by the Act of April 11, 1956, as 
amended, shall proceed if a final Environ- 
mental Impact Statement has been filed on 
such feature. 

(b) Notwithstanding any provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
Public Law 91-190 (42 U.S.C. 84321 et seq.) 
the Colorado River Basin Salinity Control 
Projects, as authorized by P.L. 93-320, and 
construction of any feature of the Central 
Arizona Project as authorized by Public 
Law 90-537, September 30, 1968 (43 U.S.C. 
S1501 et seq.), shall proceed if a final En- 
vironmental Impact Statement has been 
filed on such feature. 

(c) Notwithstanding any provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
Public Law 91-190 (42 U.S.C. 54321 et seq.), 
construction of any feature of the Southern 
Nevada Water Project as authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 89-292 (43 U.S.C. 616ggg), as 
amended, shall proceed if a final Environ- 
mental Impact Statement has been filed on 
any such feature. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing persons be granted privilege of the 
floor for today: Mike Harvey and 
Deborah Merrick of the Senate Energy 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1613 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an unprinted amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CINI) proposes unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1613. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

On page 19, line 22, strike $755,087,000” in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘$755,337,000"’. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am offering would add 
$250,000 to the appropriations for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to provide suf- 
ficient funds for the maintenance and 
evaluation of the Papago Farms agricul- 
tural development project in Arizona for 
fiscal year 1979; $100,000 has been in- 
cluded in the bill for this purpose, how- 
ever, I have been informed by the tribe, 
based on recent estimates, that the ad- 
ditional moneys are essential. The need 
for the additional funds has been veri- 
fied by the BIA. 

I would hope that the committee might 
accept this. We had lengthy hearings and 
discussions in the meetings. They are 
well aware of the need for these funds 
for the evaluation of this project. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, the 
amount requested in the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECON- 
CINI) is reasonable and reflects the latest 
estimate of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for the Papago Farms project. At the 
time of the subcommittee mark-up we 
had only a preliminary estimate of 
$100,000, which we included in the bill. 
Since then the Bureau defined its figures 
to cover the continuing cost of farm op- 
erations on the land already developed, 
as well as a feasibility study of the entire 
project. We have already invested more 
than $3 million in the Papago Farms 
project, and it would not make sense to 
shortchange it at this juncture. 

I have no objection to the amendment. 
I believe the distinguished Senator on 
the other side of the aisle is agreeable. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I share 
the opinion of the manager of the bill, 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I, too, would urge that it be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I move the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment (UP No. 1613) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1614 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
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The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
proposes unprinted amendment numbered 
1614. 


The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the follow- 
ing: 

No funds appropriated by this or any other 
act shall be used to withdraw public lands 
except pursuant to the procedures of sec- 
tion 204 of the Act of October 21, 1976 (90 
Stat. 2751). 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would limit the use of ap- 
propriated funds to establish national 
monuments in excess of 5,000 acres under 
the Historic Sites, Buildings, and An- 
tiquities Act as amended. That is title 
16, U.S. Code, section 431. 


The Antiquities Act, as this legislation 
has been commonly called was passed 
into law in 1906 in the heyday of Teddy 
Roosevelt and was at that time intended 
as a vehicle for authorizing withdrawals 
of public lands by Secretaries of the In- 
terior. Even at that time, however, the 
Antiquities Act contemplated what is 
now the well established principle that 
congressional review of all withdrawals 
shall occur. The significance of the An- 
tiquities Act, nevertheless, came to an 
end when Congress, in 1976 passed BLM 
Organic Act, at which point the key role 
of Congress in any withdrawal process 
became apparent. The Organic Act at 
section 204(j) clearly provides that: 

The Secretary shall not make, modify, or 
revoke any withdrawal created by act of Con- 
gress, make a withdrawal which can be made 
only by act of Congress, modify or revoke any 
withdrawal creating national monuments 
under the act of June 8, 1906 (16 U.S.C. 431- 
433), or modify or revoke any withdrawal 
adding lands to the National Wildlife Refuge 
System. 


In case there is any doubt about the 
clarity of the language in the act itself 
there is other evidence of the intent of 
Congress to reserve to itself the right to 
establish national monuments in excess 
of 5,000 acres. 


In addition there are two other con- 
clusions which can be reached following 
a careful reading of the section to which 
I have just alluded. In the first place, 
since all withdrawals are now to be made 
under the BLM Organic Act, any sig- 
nificance which the Antiquities Act has 
becomes very minor in light of the Or- 
ganic Act itself. Furthermore, if one 
reads the Organic Act at section 204, it 
appears to be an express revocation of 
the Secretary’s authority to make any 
changes in existing national monuments. 

The really important thing about the 
BLM Organic Act, however, is that by 
passing the law, Congress clearly in- 
tended to create a single uniform system 
for the management and disposal of all 
remaining public lands. Congress estab- 
lished a land management system to be- 
gin planning the use of public land, and 
it established the clear Federal policy 
that the land use planning procedures 
were to be applied before any public land 
was disposed of or withdrawn. More- 
over—and this is very important—Con- 
gress clearly intended to establish a sin- 
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gle method of withdrawing Federal land, 
which was intended to limit existing 
executive authority and which expressly 
limited the authority of the Secretary to 
modify or revoke withdrawals under the 
Antiquities Act and, it can even be con- 
cluded, by clear implication intended to 
repeal the Antiquities Act in this regard, 
so far as the intent of Congress is con- 
cerned. 


Any doubts about congressional au- 
thority in this area evaporate in the 
wake of a careful reading of the report 
language associated with the BLM Or- 
ganic Act where it states on page 9 of 
the report, while discussing section 204, 
that it would reserve to the Congress the 
authority to create, modify, and termi- 
nate withdrawals for national parks, na- 
tional forests, the wilderness system, In- 
dian reservations, certain defense with- 
drawals, and withdrawals for the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers System, 
the National Trails System, and other 
national recreation units such as na- 
tional recreation areas and national sea- 
shores. It would also specifically reserve 
to Congress the authority to modify and 
revoke withdrawals for national monu- 
ments created under the Antiauities Act 
and for modification and ratification of 
withdrawals adding lands to the Na- 
tional Wildlife System. 

The ultimate conclusion to be reached 
by a study of all of this legislative history, 
Mr. President, is that the BLM Organic 
Act was never intended or considered to 
be used as a subterfuge which would per- 
mit the Secretary of the Interior to do 
that which Congress has failed to do un- 
der the national recreation system laws. 
Yet, we have heard just within the past 
few days that the Secretary of the In- 
terior is considering the possibility of 
using his authority under the Antiquities 
Act to establish withdrawals of public 
lands. Therefore, the purpose of my 
amendment is to clarify the impact of 
the BLM Organic Act on the Antiquities 
Act and prevent a clash which could very 
well end up in court. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that the Secretary of the 
Interior would be so brazen as to estab- 
lish national monuments under the An- 
tiquities Act—that would be more than 
100 million acres in total amount—but I 
feel that it is important, nevertheless, 
to underline the clearly established prin- 
ciple in the BLM Organic Act that that 
legislation, that act itself, is intended to 
be the vehicle for all future public land 
withdrawals, and that whatever with- 
drawals are made, Congress is to be in- 
volved in the establishment of whatever 
entities would result. 

Clearly, this law and the accompany- 
ing legislative history makes it clear that 
Congress retains the right to establish 
national parks, forests, wilderness areas, 
and scenic rivers as well as all recreation 
areas. To permit the Secretary to do that 
by executive order would be contrary 
to the express policy of the formulators 
of the BLM Organic Act. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that this does not 
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prevent the Secretary from using the 
Antiquities Act. What it says is that if the 
Antiquities Act is used to create national 
monuments, it is subject to the proce- 
dures set forth in section 204 of the BLM 
Organic Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that section 
204, in total, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

§ 1714. Withdrawals of lands—Authoriza- 
tion and limitation; delegation of authority 

(a) On and after the effective date of this 
Act the Secretary is authorized to make, mod- 
ify, extend, or revoke withdrawals but only in 
accordance with the provisions and limita- 
tions of this section. The Secretary may dele- 
gate this withdrawal authority only to indi- 
viduals in the Office of the Secretary who 
have been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Application and procedures applicable sub- 
sequent to submission of application 


{b) (1) Within thirty days of receipt of an 
application for withdrawal, and whenever he 
proposes a withdrawal on his own motion, the 
Secretary shall publish a notice in the Fed- 
eral Register stating that the application has 
been submitted for filing or the proposal has 
been made and the extent to which the land 
is to be segregated while the application is 
being considered by the Secretary. Upon pub- 
lication of such notice the land shall be seg- 
regated from the operation of the public land 
laws to the extent specified in the notice. 
The segregative effect of the application shall 
terminate upon (a) rejection of the applica- 
tion by the Secretary, (b) withdrawal of 
lands by the Secretary, or (c) the expiration 
of two years from the date of the notice. 

(2) The publication provisions of this sub- 
section are not applicable to withdrawals 
under subsection (e) of this section. 


Congressional approval procedures applicable 
to withdrawals aggregating five thousand 
acres or more 


(c)(1) On and after October 21, 1976, a 
withdrawal aggregating five thousand acres 
or more may be made (or such a withdrawal 
or any other withdrawal involving in the 
aggregate five thousand acres or more which 
terminates after such date of approval may 
be extended) only for a period of not more 
than twenty years by the Secretary on his 
own motion or upon request by a department 
or agency head. The Secretary shall notify 
both Houses of Congress of such a with- 
drawal no later than its effective date and 
the withdrawal shall terminate and become 
ineffective at the end of ninety days (not 
counting days on which the Senate or the 
House of Representatives has adjourned for 
more than three consecutive days) begin- 
ning on the day notice of such withdrawal 
has been submitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, if the Congress 
has adopted a concurrent resolution stating 
that such House does not approve the with- 
drawal, If the committee to which a resolu- 
tion had been referred during the said ninety 
day period, has not reported it at the end 
of thirty calendar days after its referral, it 
shall be in order to either discharge the 
committee from further consideration of 
such resolution or to discharge the commit- 
tee from further consideration of any other 
resolution with respect to the Presidential 
recommendation. A motion to discharge may 
be made only by an individual favoring the 
resolution, shall be highly privileged (except 
that it may not be made after the com- 
mittee has reported such a resolution), and 
debate thereon shall be limited to not more 
than one hour, to be divided equally between 
those favoring and those opposing the reso- 
lution. An amendment to the motion shall 
not be in order, and it shall not be in order 
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to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to or disagreed to. If the 
motion to discharge is agreed to or disagreed 
to, the motion may not be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same Presidential recommendation. When 
the committee has reprinted, or has been 
discharged from further consideration of 48 
resolution, it shall at any time thereafter 
be in order (even though a previous motion 
to the same effect has been disagreed to) 
to move to proceed to the consideration of 
the resolution, The motion shall be highly 
privileged and shall not be debatable. An 
amendment to the motion shall not be in 
order, and it shall not be in order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) With the notices required by subsec- 
tion (c)(1) of this section and within three 
months after filing the notice under subsec- 
tion (e) of this section, the Secretary shall 
furnish to the committees— 

(1) aclear explanation of the proposed use 
of the land involved which led to the with- 
drawal; 

(2) an inventory and evaluation of the 
current natural resource uses and values of 
the site and adjacent public and nonpublic 
land and how it appears they will be affected 
by the proposed use, including particularly 
aspects of use that might cause degradation 
of the environment, and also the economic 
impact of the change in use on individuals, 
local communities, and the Nation; 

(3) an identification of present users of 
the land involved, and how they will be 
affected by the proposed use; 

(4) an analysis of the manner In which 
existing and potential resource uses are in- 
compatible with or in conflict with the pro- 
posed use, together with a statement of the 
provisions to be made for continuation or 
termination of existing uses, including an 
economic analysis of such continuation or 
termination; 

(5) an analysis of the manner in which 
such lands will be used in relation to the 
specific requirements for the proposed use; 

(6) a statement as to whether any suitable 
alternative sites are available (including cost 
estimates) for the proposed use or for uses 
such a withdrawal would displace; 

(7) a statement of the consultation which 
has been or will be had with other Federal 
departments and agencies, with regional, 
State, and local government bodies, and with 
other appropriate individuals and groups; 

(8) a statement indicating the effect of 
the proposed uses, if any, on State and local 
government interests and the regional econ- 
omy; 

(9) a statement of the expected length 
of time needed for the withdrawal; 

(10) the time and place of hearings and 
of other public involvement concerning such 
withdrawal; 

(11) the place where the records on the 
withdrawal can be examined by interested 
parties; and 

(12) a report prepared by a qualified min- 
ing engineer, engineering geologist, or geol- 
ogist which shall include but not be limited 
to information on: general geology, known 
mineral deposits, past and present mineral 
production, mining claims, mineral leases, 
evaluation of future mineral potential, pres- 
ent and potential market demands. 


Withdrawals aggregating less than five 

thousand acres; procedure applicable 

(ad) A withdrawal aggregating less than 
five thousand acres may be made under this 
subsection by the Secretary on his own mo- 
tion or upon request by a department or an 
agency head— 

(1) for such period of time as he deems 
desirable for a resource use; or 

(2) for a period of not more than twenty 
years for any other ese, rncluding Dut not 
limited to use for administrative sites, loca- 
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tion of facilities, and other proprietary pur- 
poses; or 

(3) for a period of not more than five 
years to preserve such tract for a specific use 
then under consideration by the Congress. 

Emergency withdrawals; procedure 
applicable; duration 

(e) When the Secretary determines, or 
when the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate notifies the Secretary, that an 
emergency situation exists and that extraor- 
dinary measures must be taken to preserve 
values that would otherwise be lost, the Sec- 
retary notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
sections (c)(1) and (d) of this section, shall 
immediately make a withdrawal and file 
notice of such emergency withdrawal with 
the Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Such emergency withdrawal 
shall be effective when made but shall last 
only for a period not to exceed three years 
and may not be extended except under the 
provisions of subsection (c) (1) or (d) of this 
section, whichever is applicable, and (b) (1) 
of this section. The information required in 
subsection (c) (2) of this subsection shall be 
furnished the committees within three 
months after filing such notice. 


Review of existing withdrawals and exten- 
sions; procedure applicable to extensions; 
duration 
(1) All withdrawals and extensions thereof, 

whether made prior to or after October 21, 

1976, having a specific period shall be re- 

viewed by the Secretary toward the end of 

the withdrawal period and may be extended 
or further extended only upon compliance 
with the provisions of subsection (c)(1) or 

(d) of this section, whichever is applicable, 

and only if the Secretary determines that the 

purpose for which the withdrawal was first 
made requires the extension, and then only 
for a period no longer than the length of the 
original withdrawal period. The Secretary 
shall report on such review and extensions 
to the Committees on Interior and Insular 

Affairs of the House of Representatives and 

the Senate. 

Processing and adjudication of existing 

applications 

(g) All applications for withdrawal pend- 
ing on October 21, 1976, shall be processed 
and adjudicated to conclusion within fifteen 
years of October 21, 1976, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section. The segrega- 
tive effect of any application not so processed 
shall terminate on that date. 


Public hearing required for new withdrawals 


(h) All new withdrawals made by the 
Secretary under this section (except an emer- 
gency withdrawal made under subsection (e) 
of this section) shall be promulgated after 
an opportunity for a public hearing. 
Consent for withdrawal of lands under ad- 

ministration of department or agency other 

than Department of the Interior 

(i) In the case of lands under the admin- 
istration of any department or agency other 
than the Department of the Interior, the 
Secretary shall make, modify, and revoke 
withdrawals only with the consent of the 
head of the department or agency concerned, 
except when the provisions of subsection 
(e) of this section apply. 

Applicability of other Federal laws with- 
drawing lands as limiting authority 
(j) The Secretary shall not make, modify, 

or revoke any withdrawal created by Act of 

Congress; make a withdrawal which can be 

made only by Act of Congress; modify or 

revoke any withdrawal creating national 

monuments under the Act of June 8, 1906; 

or modify, or revoke any withdrawal which 

added lands to the National Wildlife Ref- 
uge System prior to October 21, 1976, or 
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which thereafter adds lands to that System 
under the terms of this Act. Nothing in this 
Act is intended to modify or change any 
provision of the Act of February 27, 1976. 


Authorization of appropriations for process- 
ing applications 


(k) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $10,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of processing withdrawal applications 
pending on the effective date of this Act, to 
be available until expended. 


Review of existing withdrawals in certain 
States; procedure applicable for determina- 
tion of future status of lands; authoriza- 
tion of appropriations 


(1) (1) The Secretary shall, within fifteen 
years of October 21, 1976, review withdrawals 
existing on October 21, 1976, in the States of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming of (1) all Federal 
lands other than withdrawals of the public 
lands administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management and of lands which, on Octo- 
ber 21, 1976, were part of Indian reservations 
and other Indian holdings, the National 
Forest System, the National Park System, 
the National Wildlife Refuge System, other 
lands administered by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service or the Secretary through the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System, and the National 
System of Trails; and (2) all public lands 
administered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and of lands in the National Forest 
System (except those in wilderness areas, and 
those areas formally identified as primitive 
or natural areas or designated as national 
recreation areas) which closed the lands to 
appropriation under the Mining Law of 1872 
or to leasing under the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920. 


(2) In the review required by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, the Secretary shall 
determine whether, and for how long, the 
continuation of the existing withdrawal of 
the lands would be, in his judgment, con- 
sistent with the statutory objectives of the 
programs for which the lands were dedi- 
cated and of the other relevant programs. 
The Secretary shall report his recommenda- 
tions to the President, together with state- 
ments of concurrence or nonconcurrence 
submitted by the heads of the departments 
or agencies which administer the lands. The 
President shall transmit this report to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, together with 
his recommendations for action by the 
Secretary, or for legislation. The Secretary 
may act to terminate withdrawals other than 
those made by Act of the Congress in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
President unless before the end of ninety 
days (not counting days on which the Senate 
and the House of Representatives has ad- 
journed for more than three consecutive 
days) beginning on the day the report of the 
President has been submitted to the Senate 
and the House of Representaitves the Con- 
gress has adopted a concurrent resolution 
indicating otherwise. If the committee to 
which a resolution has been referred during 
the said ninety day period, has not reported 
it at the end of thirty calendar days after its 
referral, it shall be in order to either dis- 
charge the committee from further con- 
sideration of such resolution or to discharge 
the committee from consideration of any 
other resolution with respect to the Presi- 
dential recommendation: A motion to dis- 
charge may be made only by an individual 
favoring the resolution, shall be highly priv- 
ileged (except that it may not be made after 
the committee has reported such a resolu- 
tion), and debate thereon shall be limited 
to not more than one hour, to be divided 
equally between those favoring and those 
Opposing the resolution. An amendment to 
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the motion shall not be in order, and It shall 
not be in order to move to reconsider the 
vote by which the motion was agreed to or 
disagreed to. If the motion to discharge is 
agreed to or disagreed to, the motion may 
not be made with respect to any other res- 
olution with respect to the same Presi- 
dential recommendation. When the commit- 
tee has reprinted, or has been discharged 
from further consideration of a resolution, it 
shall at any time thereafter be in order 
(even though a previous motion to the same 
effect has been disagreed to) to move to 
proceed to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion. The motion shall be highly privileged 
and shall not be debatable. An amendment 
to the motion shall not be in order, and it 
shall not be in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion was agreed to 
or disagreed to. à 

(3) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $10,000,000 for 
the purpose of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section to be available until expended to the 
Secretary and to the heads of other depart- 
ménts and agencies which will be involved. 
Pub.L. 94-579, Title II, § 204, Oct. 21, 1976, 
90 Stat. 2751. 

References in Text. On and after the effec- 
tive date of this Act, referred to in text, 
probably means on and after the date of 
approval of Pub.L. 94-579, Oct. 21, 1976. 

The Act of June 8, 1906, referred to in sub- 
sec. (J), is Act June 8, 1906, c. 3060, 34 Stat. 
225, which is classified to sections 431 to 433 
of Title 16, Conservation. 

This Act, referred to in subsec. (j), is the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976, Pub.L. 94-579, Oct. 21, 1976, 90 Stat. 
2743. For complete distribution of such Act 
in the Code, see Tables Volume. 

The Act of February 27, 1976, referred to in 
subsec. (j), in Pub.L. 94-223, Feb. 27, 1976, 
90 Stat. 199, which is classified to section 
668dd of Title 16. 

The Mining Law of 1872, referred to in 
subsec. (1), is classified to section 21 et seq. 
of Title 30, Mineral Lands and Mining. 

The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, referred 
to in subsec. (1), is Act Feb. 25, 1920, c. 85, 
41 Stat. 437, which is classified to section 181 
et seq. of Title 30. 

Legislative History. For legislative history 
and purpose of Pub.L. 94-579, see 1976 U.S. 
Code Cong. and Adm. News, p. 6175. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing section 204, House Report 94- 
1163 on H.R. 13777, the BLM Organic Act, 
contains this statement on page 9: 

With certain exceptions, H.R. 13777 will 
repeal all existing law relating to executive 
authority to create, modify, and terminate 
withdrawals and reservations. It would re- 
serve to the Congress the authority to create, 
modify, and terminate withdraws for na- 
tional parks, national forests, the Wilderness 
System, Indian reservations certain defense 
withdrawals, and withdrawals for National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers, National Trails, and 
for other “national” recreation units, such 
as National Recreation Areas and National 
Seashores. 


I underline this: 

It would also specifically reserve to the 
Congress the authority to modify and revoke 
withdrawals for national monuments created 
under the Antiquities Act and for modifica- 
tion and revocation of withdrawals adding 
lands to the National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem. These provisions will ‘insure that the 
integrity of the great national resource man- 
agement systems will remain under the con- 
trol of the Congress. 


Mr, President, pending before us is the 
request for the so-called Alaska lands 


bill which has passed the House. It is 
apparent that the Senate Energy and 
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Natural Resources Committee is under 
going the very difficult task of trying to 
accommodate some of the objections of 
the residents of my State, while at the 
same time attempting to meet the de- 
mands that a great portion of Alaska be 
set aside to meet the national interest. 
I have worked with that committee, and 
I have worked with it day in and day out, 
in trying to find a solution. 

I was appalled to read that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior had announced that 
if the administration is not satisfied with 
the work product of Congress, the au- 
thority of the Antiquities Act may be 
used to establish all these areas as na- 
tional monuments. I will explain to the 
Senate why that action is so disturbing 
to us Alaskans. 

In the first place, there can be no hunt- 
ing in any national monument. I repeat, 
no subsistence hunting of any kind can 
be allowed—no hunting of any kind can 
be allowed—in these national monu- 
ments. To create more than 100 million 
acres of national monuments in a State 
where the people rely so heavily upon the 
sustained yield harvest of the wildlife in 
our vast areas would be contrary to com- 
mon sense and would be an absolutely 
capricious exercise of discretionary au- 
thority. 


In addition, a national monument is 
closed to all mining. Even some of the 
areas suggested by the Secretary of the 
Hig? in his bill would be open to min- 
ng. 

This is a threat—it is a blackmail 
threat to the Senate and to Congress, in- 
tended to put pressure on the Energy 
Committee as it considers the bill now 
before it—that states that unless we do 
what Secretary Andrus has demanded, 
the Antiquities Act authority will be 
used. I am informed that.some misguided 
successor of mine—I was a Solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior at one 
time—has told the Secertary that he has 
the authority to withdraw all these lands 
as national monuments and that section 
204 does not apply. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS. I will yield in a mo- 
ment but first I want to complete my 
thoughts on this matter. I know that my 
good friend has some comments and I 
will be happy to yield to him later. 

Mr. President, I am trying to be fair. 
There are people in my State who say, 
“Stop this bill.” They call me in the 
middle of the night and tell me I have 
lost my senses and that I should be doing 
everything I can to stop the bill and for- 
get trying to work out a compromise. 

Yet just as I am trying to work with 
the committee on this issue, I face a 
threat from the Secretary of the Interior 
stating that if we should work out some- 
thing that is even partially acceptable to 
Alaska, he will exercise his authority 
under the Antiquities Act in such an ar- 
bitrary fashion as to punish the people 
of my State because the Senate listened 
to the advocates for Alaska who are duly 
elected to represent them in the Sen- 
ate. 

By trying to be fair, I mean this: If we 
fail to pass a bill this year, the Secretary 
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could use his authority under the Antiq- 
uities Act and serve the same purpose. 
Nothing in this amendment says he 
cannot exercise this authority. But if 
he does choose to do so, the provisions 
of section 204 will provide that Congress 
would have an opportunity to review 
that decision. 

I think that is the fair way to handle 
the situation. 

This amendment does not say that the 
Antiquities Act does not apply. In- 
cidentally, it does not apply just to 
Alaska. It applies to Federal land in 
general. It says that if you create any 
withdrawal in excess of 5,000 acres un- 
der the Antiquities Act, the procedures 
for congressional review provided in sec- 
tion 204 of the BLM Organic Act apply 
to those withdrawals. 

I can think of nothing more fair. I 
hope my good friend from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. DURKIN) is listening because 
I have seen the flier put out by the 
Alaska coalition relative to my amend- 
ment and the coalition is, in error again, 
as usual. It is not addressing itself to 
the action that this Senator has taken. 

I have not attempted to limit the ac- 
tions of anyone under the Antiquities 
Act, nor have I tried to prevent the exer- 
cise of the authority with which it is 
empowered. 

My amendment simply requires that 
action taken under the Antiquities Act 
be subject to review in accordance with 
section 204 of the BLM Organic Act. I 
am sure the Senator knows that that 
act provides for expedited review on be- 
half of Congress, either in terms of seek- 
ing a congressional approval or disap- 


proval of the action taken, if, in fact, 
Such action is taken. 


I am now happy to yield to my friend 
from New Hampshire. I hope he will 
understand that what I have done is a 
very moderate step toward assuring con- 
gressional involvement in this decision. 
I think the worst thing that could hap- 
pen would be for us to fail to get a bill 
enacted this year and find that while 
we are off engaged in a congressional 
Christmas recess the Christmas present 
for Alaska would be 100 million acres of 
national monuments. 


I yield to my friend. I wish to not lose 
my rights to the floor, but I am happy 
to yield for a question. 

Mr, DURKIN. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska and I, for one, want to 
commend him. He is a very able, ar- 
ticulate, resourceful opponent on some 
aspects of this particular issue. I com- 
mend him for his ingenuity in this 
amendment. I think the people of 
Alaska are extremely well served by the 
Senator’s efforts. 


I know he has spent hour after hour 
in the committee trying to work out a 
bill that is acceptable to the people of 
Alaska and acceptable to the people 
around the country. I know it has been 
a burden. I know it has been a chore. I 
know he will be getting calls all hours 
of the day and night. People at home are 
concerned and misconstrue what the 
Senator is really trying to do. 

I prefer my remarks by saying the 
State of Alaska has a very able, ar- 
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ticulate, intelligent, resourceful spokes- 
man in my colleague, Senator STEVENS, 
but, I am also pleased in some respects 
that the Senator has offered this amend- 
ment because by this action I think he 
sets a clear legislative record that the 
Secretary has the authority to set aside 
national monuments. I thank him for 
this amendment because it could have 
been argued that the legislative intent 
was not clear and it strengthens the cast 
of the Solicitor who has made the opin- 
ion that the Secretary has this author- 
ity. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator will answer this ques- 
tion for me. Section 204(c) (1) says: 


On and after October 21, 1976, a withdrawal 
aggregating five thousand acres or more may 
be made (or such a withdrawal or any other 
withdrawal involving in the aggregate five 
thousand acres or more which terminates 
after such date of approval may be extended) 
only for a period of not more than twenty 
years by the Secretary on his own motion or 
upon request by a department or agency head. 
The Secretary shall notify both Houses of 
Congress of such a withdrawal no later than 
its effective date and the withdrawal shall 
terminate and become ineffective at the end 
of ninety days (not counting days on which 
the Senate or the House of Representatives 
has adjourned for more than three consecu- 
tive days) beginning on the day notice of 
such withdrawal has been submitted to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, if 
the Congress has adopted a concurrent reso- 
lution stating that such House does not ap- 
prove the withdrawal. If the committee to 
which a resolution has been referred dur- 
ing the said ninety day period, has not re- 
ported it at the end of thirty calendar days 
after its referral, it shall be in order to either 
discharge the committee from further con- 
sideration of such resolution or to discharge 
the committee from consideration of any 
other resolution with respect to the Presi- 
dential recommendation. A motion to dis- 
charge may be made only by an individual 
favoring the resolution, shall be highly priv- 
ileged (except that it may not be made after 
the committee has reported such a resolu- 
tion), and debate thereon shall be limited to 
not more than one hour, to be divided equal- 
ly between those favoring and those oppos- 
ing the resolution. An amendment to the 
motion shall not be in order, and it shall not 
be in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was agreed to or disagreed 
to. If the motion to discharge is agreed to 
or disagreed to, the motion may not be made 
with respect to any other resolution with 
respect to the same Presidential recommen- 
dation. When the committee has reprinted, or 
has been discharged from further considera- 
tion of a resolution, it shall at any time 
thereafter be in order (even though a previ- 
ous motion to the same effect has been dis- 
agreed to) to move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution. The motion shall 
be highly privileged and shall not be debat- 
able. An amendment to the motion shall 
not be in order, and it shall not be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to or to disagreed to. 


All I am asking is that we get 90 days 
to review action that might be taken 
while the Senate is out of session, and 
therefore the burden is on us to get a 
resolution of disapproval. I can think of 
nothing more fair than to say Congress 
should at least be heard if the executive 
branch is going to carry out its threat, 
as has been reported in the newspapers, 
that the Secretary of Interior is consid- 
ering using the Antiquities Act to with- 
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draw all of this land. The Secretary says 
the administration could keep Federal 
control over segments of Alaskan wild- 
erness by using the 1906 Antiquities Act 
which authorizes him to declare up to 
5,000 acres as national monument. 

He does not seem to know what the 
act does. But the point is the same. 

I do not want to labor day in and day 
out with the Senator and this committee 
over this issue. As I said, I have my po- 
litical life on the line at home in so do- 
ing, and to find out that if we fail the 
result is worse than if I had not put in 
the time and effort on this issue would 
be very unfortunate. If we have the arbi- 
trary exercise of executive authority it 
is not subject to review by this Congress 
unless this amendment is approved ac- 
cording to the Solicitor. 

I can assure the Senator there will be 
a lawsuit that will last forever if it hap- 
pens, but I do not think we should leave 
it to lawsuits, and I ask for fairness from 
the Senator from New Hampshire. It is 
pure and simple fairness. All it says is if 
they make the order it is subject to re- 
view for a 90-day period and nothing 
more. I could have worded the amend- 
ment in such a way that would have 
prohibited the administration from 
making the order in the first place. 

I could have offered that amendment. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Robert Law- 
rence and Kip Weeks of my staff be 
given floor privileges during the votes 
and debate on consideration of the 
pending bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the frustration and concern of 
the Senator from Alaska. We have all 
put in an awful lot of time and energy, 
and I am not worried about my col- 
league, Senator STEVENS. As I say, the 
Senator has worked very hard to try to 
fashion a bill. We disagree on a few 
things like 50 million acres, give or take 
a few. But the Senator has legitimately 
tried to work with the committee. 

But there is another wild card in the 
deck. Alaska has two Senators, and this 
body does not know what the other one 
is going to do. Is he going to go into his 
routine again with his spacesuit and tie 
up the Senate for weeks and months? 
We do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? Do I have the floor, Mr. 
President? 

Mr. DURKIN. I have the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. Have I yielded the 
floor to the Senator? 

Mr. DURKIN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator yielded for a unanimous-consent 
request and then the Senator from New 
Hampshire sought recognition and the 
floor in his own right. 

Mr. STEVENS. I see. I was not aware 
that I had slipped up in yielding to 
him. 

Will the Senator yield to me now and 
return the courtesy? 

Mr. DURKIN. I will yield for the pur- 
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pose of a question only, and then I will 
be forced to raise a point of order that 
this is legislation on an appropriations 
bill. So I only yield for the purpose of 
a question. 

Mr. STEVENS. Well, I have antici- 
pated that, so I will ask the Senator a 
question. Any land withdrawal that is 
made under any other act of Congress 
is subject to this procedure. It gives Con- 
gress the right of oversight relating to 
withdrawals in excess of 5,000 acres. 

I did not attempt to block, as I think 
we could have, the exercise of authority 
under the Antiquities Act with regard to 
Alaska’s land so what is wrong with 
merely asking that the procedures for 
congressional review contained in sec- 
tion 204 which, states and again I quote 
from the House report: 

It would also specifically reserve to the 
Congress the authority to modify and revoke 
withdrawals for national monuments created 
under the Antiquities Act and for modifi- 
cation and revocation of withdrawals adding 
lands to the National Wildlife Refuge System. 


What is wrong with insisting that the 
procedures to be followed in that con- 
gressional review be those established 
by Congress itself in section 204? 

Mr, DURKIN. I am not sure that there 
is anything wrong with that in a the- 
oretical sense. My concern is that, and 
it is fundamental to why I am involved 
in the Alaska issue, I think that Alaska 
should be preserved for Americans. We 
should preserve the beauty for Ameri- 
cans, for this generation and subsequent 
generations. We should preserve the 
minerals, the oil, for Americans. 

Look at Prudhoe Bay, 51 percent 
owned by British Petroleum, and the 
British Government owns a big chunk 
of British Petroleum. There is one of our 
single biggest oil reservoirs in the United 
States, and it is owned by a foreign 
power. Granted the British are friendly, 
but Alaska’s Prudhoe Bay oilfield is 
owned by the British. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? I 
point out that my amendment and I 
slightly modify my amendment by 
deleting the words “or any other.” 

Mr. DURKIN. What was the request, 
reserving my right to object? 

Mr. STEVENS. I have the right to 
modify my amendment. The yeas and 
nays have not been ordered. I cross out 
the words “or any other.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold for a moment, please? 
The Senator has a right to modify his 
amendment only if the Senator from 
New Hampshire will yield to him for 
that purpose. The Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator does not 
yield to me for the purpose of modifying 
my amendment? 

Mr. DURKIN. Not at this particular 
moment. 

Mr. President, as I said, what will 
happen if we do not get a bill, what Iam 
concerned with, is that the beauty of 
Alaska is going to be exploited not for 
the lower 48. It is going to be exploited 
for Japan, Taiwan, South Korea, and it 
is going to come back in the form of 
steel, in the form of TV sets, and it is 
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going to put my people out of work. It 
is going to aggravate the unemployment 
situation in New Hampshire and in New 
England. We will despoil Alaska and it 
will not benefit the lower 48. This is a 
very serious issue. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. DURKIN. In a moment. It is a 
national issue, it is a national concern, 
and we need all the arrows in the quiver 
that we have. Otherwise we are not going 
to get a bill this year. 

I share the concern of the Senator 
from Alaska, but if the Secretary of the 
Department of Interior does not have the 
authority to set aside this land, and if 
we do not get a bill by December, we have 
lost a major leverage point in getting a 
bill this year or any other year. Congress 
has got an obligation to face up to this 
issue and resolve it this year. 

Mr. President, I make a point of order 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
oo is legislation on an appropriation 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I raise 
the question of germaneness, and I mod- 
ify my amendment by striking the words 
“or any other.” 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, it is not 
debatable. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is not debate. The 
yeas and nays have not been granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold for a moment? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion of germaneness having been raised, 
under the precedents that question is 
submitted to the Senate for its decision. 
If the Senate determines that germane- 
ness question in the affirmative then the 
point of order will not be reached. If it 
decides in the negative, then the point 
of order will be decided. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ABOUREZEK. My understanding of 
the point of order of the Senator from 
New Hampshire was that it was legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill and not on 
the question of germaneness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The question of germaneness 
was raised by the Senator from Alaska, 
as it may be under the precedents. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Do I maintain my right 
to modify—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
rules, debate on the question of germane- 
ness is not in order. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Did I understand the 
Senator from New Hampshire raised a 
point of order based on legislating on an 
appropriation bill prior to the time the 
Senator from Alaska raised the ques- 
tion of germaneness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 


President, 
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Mr. ABOUREZK. Then if there is no 
debate allowed on a point of order, why 
do we go to the Senator from Alaska’s 
point instead of the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the precedents of the Senate, once the 
point of order is raised a Senator is then 
allowed to raise the question of ger- 
maneness. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the question 
of germaneness. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, another 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STEVENS. My parliamentary in- 
quiry is—— 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, be- 
fore we get the yeas and nays or after? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do have the right to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. Follow- 
ing the vote on the question of germane- 
ness, would it be in order for the Sen- 
ator from Alaska to submit another 
amendment which deleted the item 
which he now wishes to delete? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be. 
Is there a sufficient second? There is 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays having been ordered, the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, will 
the Chair state the question? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Does the Senator from 
Alaska now have the right to withdraw 
his amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator would have the right to withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do have that right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered on the 
amendment, they have been ordered on 
the question of germaneness, and the 
Senator would have a right to withdraw. 

Mr. STEVENS. I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1615 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1615: 

At the end of bill insert: 

No funds appropriated by this act shall be 
used to withdraw public lands except pur- 
suant to the procedures of section 204 of 
the Act of October 21, 1976 (90 Stat. 2751). 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
effect of the amendment is that at 
least—— 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Will the Senator use 
his microphone? 

Mr. STEVENS. It has been called to 
my attention that this might be legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. The 
amendment as now drafted is a limita- 
tion on the right of the Secretary to 
use the funds under this act for this 
year to carry out a withdrawal under 
the Antiquities Act without carrying out 
the requirements of section 204. 

Therefore, I submit to the Senate that 
it is not legislation on an appropriation 
bill; it is a limitation on funds to be 
provided to the Interior Department, 
and is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. ABOUREZKE. Mr. President, could 
I ask the Senator a couple of questions 
about this amendment? 

Mr- STEVENS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Will the Senator 
from Alaska kindly explain to me and 
any others who might not know what 
this amendment does, precisely the pur- 
pose behind the amendment? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have the second platoon 
come in, I would say to my good friend 
from South Dakota. Let me read again 
what it does. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I can read the 
amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. The application of sec- 
tion 204—Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the im- 
pact of this amendment would call into 


effect the provisions of section 204(c) (1), 
which reads as follows: 

On and after October 21, 1976, a with- 
drawal aggregating five thousand acres or 
more may be made (or such a withdrawal 
or any other withdrawal involving in the 
aggregate five thousand acres or more which 
terminates after such date of approval may 
be extended) only for a period of not more 
than twenty years by the Secretary on his 
own motion or upon request by a depart- 
ment or agency head. The Secretary shall 
notify both Houses of Congress of such a 
withdrawal no later than its effective date 
and the withdrawal shall terminate and be- 
come ineffective at the end of ninety days 
(not counting days on which the Senate or 
the House of Representatives has adjourned 
for more than three consecutive days) be- 
ginning on the day notice of such with- 
drawal has been submitted to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, if the 
Congress has adopted a concurrent resolu- 
tion stating that such House does not ap- 
prove the withdrawal. 


The direct answer to the Senator’s 
question is that if the Congress fails to 
enact a d-2 bill this year, and if the Sec- 
retary carries out his threat to use the 
Antiquities Act to withdraw all of the 
lands subject to the d-2 legislation, then 
when we come back next year, we will 
have 90 days within which to disapprove 
those withdrawals. 

That is all it does. It does not curtail 
his authority to make withdrawals: it 
does not limit his authority to make with- 
drawals. All it does is say that those of 
us from Alaska, if the Secretary uses this 
authority and we do not like it, have a 
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right to demand that Congress vote on 
the extent of those withdrawals as na- 
tional monuments. 

I consider that to be a very reasonable 
request, in view of the circumstances as 
I stated them before the Senator from 
South Dakota arrived. 

I am delighted to see the chairman of 
the Energy Committee (Mr. Jackson) 
here. I have been trying to work with the 
committee to get a bill. I am dedicated 
to getting a bill this year if I can possibly 
get one that Alaskans can live with. But 
when I see threats that we will not get 
a bill, if all the work we have done fails 
and we have to start again next year, 
and the Secretary says these areas are 
going to become national monuments un- 
der the Antiquities Act, with no chance 
for congressional involvement unless an 
amendment like this carries, then it dis- 
turbs me greatly. I think at the very least 
we are entitled to a vote by Congress on 
a resolution of disapproval if this action 
is taken, and I assure my friend from 
Washington that as I interpret this sec- 
tion 204, that is all it does. 

It says that we are entitled to the pe- 
riod of time, the 90 days, to seek a resolu- 
tion of disapproval which would void the 
withdrawal made under the Antiquities 
Act, should that occur. 

Mr. ABOUREZK and Mr. JACKSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota sought recogni- 
tion first. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I will 
yield in about 1 minute to the Senator 
from Washington. 

I was not aware of what section 204 of 
the act of October 21, 1976, provided un- 
til the Senator read it. I appreciate learn- 
ing what it does. 

Let me ask one more question: Is this 
not an attempt by the Senator from Alas- 
ka, who offered the amendment, to try to 
defeat any d-2 lands legislation for this 
year or next year? 

Your statement that you want a bill 
is not borne out by your debate before 
the committee. You are not a member of 
the Energy Committee, but you have sat 
in on most of the debate, trying to pre- 
vent any kind of meaningful bill being 
passed this year. So is this amendment 
not just another arrow in your quiver 
trying to shoot that bill down? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will withdraw that question. 
I could have joined at any time with 
those who sought to deprive a meeting 
with the Energy Committee. I have 
sought to work with the committee to- 
ward a constructive solution. We may 
not agree on just what that constructive 
solution is, but I have been working hard 
to work out a bill with the committee 
that will be livable so far as my State is 
concerned. 

I will say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that I chaired more of the hear- 
ings on this bill than any member of 
the Energy Committee; I do not see how 
I can be accused of not trving to get a 
bill, when I have been working for 18 
months trying to get one. I take umbrage 
at that question, my friend, and I hope 
you will reconsider it because there still 
has to be some consent agreements 
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given to Energy Committee meetings, 
not only this month but later, so that it 
can meet and report a bill this year. 

I do not think I deserve that question. 
The direct answer to the Senator from 
South Dakota is that he is entirely mis- 
guided. and I would hope that my friends 
do not see fit to make this the first test 
of the Alaska lands bill. This is not an 
attempt to block the Alaska lands bill. 
This amendment says that if there is not 
an Alaska lands bill, and the Secretary 
takes the action he threatens while we 
are out of session for the year, then we 
will at least have an orderly process for 
reviewing his action when we return. 

And I will sav to the Se-ator from 
South Dakcta. who will not be here next 
year, that if this action does take place 
while we are gone, if they take this ac- 
tion ard withdraw 100 million acres of 
my State and make national monuments, 
the Senate will have to rewrite its rules, 
because I will have 6 vears to do nothing 
but try to make up for that dastardly act. 

I am trying to work for a bill. I do not 
want to be accused of acting in bad faith, 
and I warn Senators that their commit- 
tees will not meet while we are in session 
if they act in had faith. 

I want a bill more than the Senator 
from South Dakota, because I see what 
is going through the pipe more than he 
does. I see what is going to happen to 
my friend’s State and all the other 17 
Western States if the precedents which 
are started here are carried out in 
Alaska. I want to work out the best bill 
we can live with and let them work with 
those 17 Western States for a while. 
These concepts are coming at you in 
RARE II. They are coming at you in sec- 
tion 603 of the BLM Organic Act. You 
are going to have your hands full next 
year. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I will not be here 
next year. 

Mr. STEVENS. I want to get this one 
over with, but do not accuse me of acting 
in bad faith, my friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, let me 
make an observation first. I would point 
out that the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens) has been most co- 
operative with the committee. I do think 
he is trying under difficult circumstances 
to get a bill. I believe he is sincerely try- 
ing. We do not see eye to eye on a num- 
ber of issues, but certainly the legislative 
process is at work. 

I would point out, Mr. President, that 
the issue which is being raised here on 
the floor is an issue which is tied to the 
matter now being considered by our com- 
mittee; namely, the Alaska d-2 lands bill. 
We are working around the clock to get 
a bill out. 

I think it would be most unfortunate 
that during the course of the current ap- 
propriation bill that we attempt to re- 
solve on a collateral basis some of the 
ere that relate to the Alaska lands 

I would further observe that the au- 
thority that the President has under ex- 
isting law to set up a national monu- 
ment. to provide for the setting aside of 
lands under the Antiquities Act, has 
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been on the statute books for a long time. 
I personally am opposed to any attempt 
to take that authority away from the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The matter that we are discussing on 
the floor at the moment, whether it re- 
lates to points of order or limitations on 
an appropriation bill, all pertains to 
what we are trying to do in hammering 
out legislation to set aside certain im- 
portant lands in Alaska for various pur- 
poses. 

I believe we are going to report out 
a bill in the next few days. It may not 
meet the desires of all groups—I am sure 
that it will not do that—but I will say, 
Mr. President, it is going to be a fair 
bill. 

I do think that the President should, 
in the meantime, retain his options to 
take whatever steps may be necessary if 
the bill is not passed. 

I would point out, Mr. President, that 
the House passed by an overwhelming 
majority legislation which is quite far 
reaching. We are in the process of mak- 
ing some changes to that legislation. I 
think it would be most unfortunate if 
we do not pass legislation that can be 
signed into law at this session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will my good friend 
yield at that point? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. When this matter was 
discussed in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, your colleague and my good 
friend, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee (Mr. Macnuson) indi- 
cated that he would be willing to send a 
letter to the Secretary telling him that in 
his opinion such action while Congress 
was in recess should not be taken. Would 
the Senator from Washington be willing, 
as chairman of the Energy Committee, to 
join in asking that if we do not get a 
bill, while we are out of session action 
under the Antiquities Act should not 
be taken to frustrate the attempt of 
Congress to find a solution to the d-2 
issue? It took us, I will say to my good 
friend, 45 years to get statehood. It took 
us 17 years to get the native land claims 
bill. And now, because 18 months have 
passed and we have still not been able 
to resolve the d-2 issue, we are being told 
that unilateral executive action will be 
taken. I think we deserve at least a couple 
of Congresses to solve the most complex 
land issue ever facing this legislative 
body. 

I say to my friend, if he will join me 
and our colleague in stating to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that in our opinion 
during the recess of Congress, should 
we fail to get a bill, unilateral action of 
the type he has threatened should not 
be taken, I will be happy to withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. I must say that any 
response to that inquiry would be prema- 
ture at this time. I am anxious to get a 
bill. I thing we are all getting worked up 
here about taking this action or that 
action if certain things do not happen. 

I would point out that we in the Con- 
gress, and my good friend from Alaska 
I think played a key part in setting the 
deadline of December 18, 1978, for action, 
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are trying to carry out that provision of 
the law. I am anxious, as the Senator 
knows, to try to get a bill that can be ap- 
proved by the Senate before we adjourn. 

What I am objecting to, Mr. President, 
is the trying of this issue in connection 
with the appropriation bill. I just do not 
think that is the way to legislate. We are 
dealing, Mr. President, with substantive 
matters, not with appropriations. To 
single out Alaska for this special treat- 
ment I think is clearly a mistake. That is 
what I object to. 

(Mr. NELSON assumed the chair.) 

Mr. STEVENS. If the Senator will 
yield, this does not single out Alaska. 
This says withdrawals under the Antiq- 
uities Act would not be done except by 
complying with section 204. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, I understand that. 
But let me read section 305, and this is 
just one which I just discovered when I 
came to the floor. It is on page 54 of the 
bill. 

Section 305. No funds appropriated by this 
act shall be available for use in implement- 
ing or otherwise carrying out, in the State 
of Alaska, the provisions of section 603 of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
of 1976. 


That is the wilderness review provi- 
sion, is it not? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes; 
read—— 

Mr. JACKSON. Why are we singling 
out Alaska alone? 

This bill, Mr. President, is being ad- 
justed to combat what we are trying to 
do in a sensible way through the author- 
izing process in the Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the Senator will 
yield, that is an entirely separate sub- 
ject. When the Secretary was before 
the Appropriations Committee I pointed 
out that review under the d-2 leg- 
islation had been costly and the re- 
view under section 603 for Alaska would 
be costly. I asked him if he thought that 
section 603 should apply to Alaska. He 
said, “That is what the law says.” I am 
quoting from the Secretary’s statement 
before the Appropriations Committee. 

I think Alaska—my personal opinion is 
Alaska should be exempt. We are supporting 
an amendment in the legisiation before Con- 
gress to exempt Alaska from section 603. I 
think the d-2 selection and all of the studies 
up to there should be in lieu of section 603. 
That is my personal opinion. That is the 
position of the Department with reference 
to the legislation. 


Now, that is a separate section, I say 
to the Senator. It just says do not spend 
money twice to study the same land. It 
has nothing to do with d-2 in the issue 
here. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me ask my good 
friend this question about the statement 
of the Secretary, Was it not made in the 
context of getting an agreement for the 
creation of 49 million acres of instant 
wilderness? 

Mr. STEVENS. No. It was made in the 
appropriations process. 

Mr. JACKSON. No. Am I right or 
wrong in that as to waiving it for Alaska? 

Mr. STEVENS. No, no. It is in H.R. 
39, that that is true. But we are talking 
about the appropriations process now. My 
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point to him was, why spend the time 
and money to review Alaska twice—mind 
you, section 603 says that within 15 years 
after the approval of the act, the Secre- 
tary shall review these lands. 

They have been reviewed in connec- 
tion with the d-2 process. This is an at- 
tempt to prevent duplication of spend- 
ing in reviewing Alaska’s land for wilder- 
ness. He said: 

I might even be considered on thin ice by 
waiting to see what happens to legislation 
before we implement it. I think it would be 
totally unfair to the State of Alaska to im- 
pose section 603 provisions on them, but the 
law doesn't give me any latitude. 


I say to my friend, this is trying to 
protect the Secretary from spending 
money twice to do the same thing. Our 
departed friend, Senator Metcalf, if he 
were here, would tell you of the conver- 
sation we had, where we agreed that sec- 
tion 603 did not apply to Alaska, because 
the d-2 lands legislation required the 
same review. 

This is just a provision to assure that 
the Secretary does not have to spend 
money twice. It does not have to do with 
this antiquities matter. 

Let me go back to the Antiquities Act 
amendment, if I may. You ask, why offer 
it here? This is the only vehicle I know 
of that will limit the funds for this pur- 
pose. Again, I am not seeking to prevent 
the Secretary from exercising that ar- 
bitrary power, although I think it would 
be arbitrary. All I am saying is that, if 
he carries out this threat he has made, 
why should Alaska not have the right to 
have a 90-day review period before Con- 
gress the same as we would have under 
any other law? All we seek under this 
amendment is to simply say that, if we 
come back here next January—and the 
Secretary of the Interior has taken this 
action and withdrawn these lands be- 
cause we failed to get a bill, that we have 
a right to the 90-day review period. 

That is all this does, give us a 90-day 
review period. It does not challenge the 
authority to make the withdrawals. but 
it does provide the Congress with the 
opportunity to disapprove these with- 
drawals. 

Again, I know the high standing of my 
friend Senator Jackson with those down- 
town. If he would join me in urging the 
Secretary not to exercise this authority 
while we are out of town, I shall with- 
draw the amendment. But I know of no 
way to protect my State, no way to give 
us a chance to have a vote by Congress 
on these monuments. 

It is not something that we are dream- 
ing about. Glacier Bay National Monu- 
ment was established by Executive order. 
Katmai was established by Executive 
order. We are talking about two of the 
largest national monuments in the 
United States. They were established by 
Executive order and no attempt was 
made to review them. 

I call attention to the history of Wyo- 
ming. In Wyoming, I think it was Grand 
Teton that was established as a national 
monument. For 5 years, Congress denied 
the money to fund that national monu- 
ment because it had not been consulted 
in the creation of the monument. If they 
do take the unilateral action being 
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threatened downtown, those of us from 
Alaska will have no alternative but to 
do everything we can to bring that mat- 
ter to an issue and have Congress vote 
on whether it intended to give the Sec- 
retary of the Interior the kind of author- 
ity he would have exercised in relation 
to these Alaska lands. 

Again, berore the Senator came in, I 
pointed out that there is no hunting in 
national monuments. If the Secretary 
carries out that authority, there is not 
even subsistence hunting allowed. My 
good friend has done a yeoman’s task 
in trying to work out the problems of 
hunting in these various areas of Alaska. 

There will be no mining at all allowed 
in these areas. Again, there are some 
areas where even the Secretary says 
there ought to be mining. But perhaps in 
a fit of pique, he has now twice publicly 
threatened that if Congress does not pass 
this bill, he will exercise the authority 
of the Antiquities Act. 

I ask only for fairness. Why should 
we not have a chance? The burden is 
on us. Congress must disapprove it. Con- 
gress does not have to approve it. The 
Secretary’s authority would be exercised 
unless we get enough votes to disapprove 
the action taken in our absence. 

But again, as the Senator knows, I 
have stated publicly many times, I have 
absolute faith in my two colleagues from 
Washington. If they will join me in ask- 
ing them not to do this while we are out 
of town, I shall withdraw the amend- 
ment and not raise it again this year, 
because I think that would be sufficient. 

Mr. JACKSON. I say to my friend, I 
shall reserve judgment on that. I do not 
want to make any commitment on what 
I might do under a given set of circum- 
stances. I am just trying—— 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator give 
me a time frame? I am willing to give 
him time to think about it. We shall put 
it on the BLM omnibus bill for national 
parks, which I think will be out of his 
committee soon. 

I am serious. I shall be glad to with- 
draw this to give the Senator a chance 
to consider it if I can get some respon- 
sible people from the other side of the 
aisle urging administration officials, who 
are making this threat not only to Alas- 
ka but to Congress itself, that if we do 
not act, they will take this action uni- 
laterally. If the Senator will join us or 
even wants some time to think about 
joining us, I shall put it off to another 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, let me 
just say that we are working around the 
clock. As a matter of fact, we are meet- 
ing at 7 p.m. tonight to continue the 
markup on the Alaska lands bill, which 
has been before use now for some time. 
Iam anxious to get a bill. 

I must say again that I do not like 
to see the issues involved in the d—2 lands 
bill tried in this forum in connection with 
the pending appropriation bill. We are 
spending all our time working, trying to 
get a bill that we hope can be approved 
and adopted by Congress and signed by 
the President. That is my objective. 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEV- 
ENS) has been most cooperative. I must 
say I have no complaints in that regard. 
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We get into our little tiffs in the com- 
mittee, but he has cooperated. I under- 
stand tiffs, anyway. I have just been 
through months of the natural gas bill. 

If there is anything, Mr. President, 
that one needs around here, it is a lit- 
tle bit of patience. Maybe we are extend- 
ing it a little too far, but I still have a 
bit of it left and I am going to exercise 
it. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the Senator will yield 
one moment, we may be able to end this. 
I remember sitting up in the gallery and 
watching my good friend manage the 
Alaska statehood bill. I know that he 
managed the bill that led us to the Alas- 
ka pipeline. I know that he managed 
the Alaska Native lands claims settle- 
ment bill. Now he is managing this bill, 
which means so much to the future of 
my State. If he is asking me to withdraw 
this amendment to give him time to con- 
sider whether he will join with us in ask- 
ing the administration not to carry out 
that threat, I shall do it. But if he is tell- 
ing me that there are no circumstances 
under which he would consider making 
that request of the administration, then 
J must persist. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like the Sena- 
tor from Alaska to withdraw the amend- 
ment. I do not want to make any com- 
mitments on this floor other than my 
record of the past of trying to be fair. I 
shall be fair. I hope that this amendment 
will not be pursued at this time. 

Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. DURKIN. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada as modified. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska answer a question 
in relation to his intent? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the Senator 
yield for a unanimous-consent request? 
Mr. DURKIN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Charles 
Wood of Senator Danrortu’s staff may 
have the privilege of the floor during the 
debate and vote on the pending legisla- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the Senator yield 
for a unanimous consent? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Ark Monroe, of 
my staff, be granted the privilege of the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
persons be granted privilege of the floor 
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during the debate and any votes on this 
bill: Tony Bevinetto, Tom Imeson of the 
committee staff, Erich Evered of Senator 
BarTLetr’s staff, and Sam Ballenger of 
Senator Laxatt's staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I wish to 
saig an unprinted amendment to the 

esk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will re- 
quire unanimous consent. There is a 
pending amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending amend- 
ment be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FORD. I just ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be considered. 
Will that be the best? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
appropriate. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1616 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of my- 
self and Senator RANDOLPH and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp) 
proposes unprinted amendment numbered 
1616: 

On page 38, line 21 by striking “167,181,- 
pena and inserting in lieu thereof “187,181,- 

On page 39, at the end of line 8: 

: Provided further, That $20,000,000 shall 
be available for the loan guarantee program 
pursuant to section 19 of the Federal Non- 
nuclear Energy Research and Development 
Act of 1974, as amended (42 U.S.C. 5901, et 
seq). 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on June 1, 
1978, the Department of Energy—DOE— 
submitted a number of amendments to 
its 1979 authorization bill, S. 2692. 
Among these amendments was a pro- 
posal to authorize $20 million for operat- 
ing and administrative expenses in fiscal 
year 1979 for a loan guarantee program 
as authorized under section 19, Public 
Law 95-238. The Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee approved this pro- 
posal. In its report, the committee stated 
that it intended the authorization to be 
used for operating and administrative 
expenses associated with loan guaran- 
tees in fiscal year 1979 for any of the 
technologies included in section 19, in- 
cluding, but not limited to high Btu 
gasification. 

The committee, in authorizing funds 
for the alternate fuels loan guarantee 
program, wanted the Department to gain 
experience with the program, develop 
regulations, process applications, and be 
in a position to recommend future 
changes to the program as required 
under subsection 1 of section 19. The 
committee felt that loan guarantees can 
be a cost-effective form of Federal 
financial assistance for a broad range of 
energy production and conservation 
technologies. 

It is important that $20 million be 
authorized and appropriated for the 
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alternate fuels demonstration loan guar- 
antee program. The Department will be 
faced with decisions about how to finance 
new energy technologies as it develops 
the national energy supply strategy and 
the national energy plan for 1979. Ap- 
proval of funds for the alternate fuels 
program will enable the Department to 
tailor financial incentives to the energy 
technology to be demonstrated. 

Approval of the administration request 
for $20 million for the loan guarantee 
program will demonstrate the commit- 
ment of the administration and Congress 
to this type of financial assistance for 
new energy technologies. Without such 
a commitment, it will be difficult for the 
sponsors of these projects to justify the 
expenditure of time and money to sub- 
mit a loan guarantee application. Ap- 
proval will enable the Department to 
work with the Congress to develop a 
cost-effective program which will assure 
the Nation adequate energy supplies. 

Mr. President, I encourage the com- 
mittee to accept this amendment and 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
this amendment will, of course, authorize 
the loan guarantee to be increased by 
$20 million for the development of alter- 
native energy sources, a very important 
endeavor by the Department of Energy. 
My distinguished colleague from Ken- 
tucky has outlined the need for this. This 
item is not in the House bill and will, 
therefore, be a subject of our conference 
with the House of Representatives. 

But in order to move ahead as rapidly 
as possible with the development of sig- 
nificant new techniques for the conver- 
sion of coal and for the providing of al- 
ternate sources of energy for this coun- 
try, the loan guarantee program can be 
very helpful. 

This has been cleared on both sides of 
the aisle and if there is no further com- 
ment on this amendment I move that it 
be adopted. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I join 
the Senator from Kentucky, as the man- 
ager of the bill, in the action to accept 
this amendment. It has been discussed 
with both of us. I think it will be a dif- 
ficult one to convince our colleagues in 
ha as to accept, but we will do our 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the senior Senator 
from West Virginia be added as a cospon- 
sor to my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the senior Senator from Kentucky 
for his acceptance of this amendment. 
He stated that this was not included on 
the House side and it will be a matter 
that will be considered during the con- 
ference. I feel it is important and I know 
that we cannot do all things or be all 
things in the energy field. But I think 
this is important and I thank him per- 
sonally and for the record for his effort 
in seeing that the energy programs not 
only in Kentucky but across this coun- 
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try are pushed and that we do those 
things that are necessary to eliminate 
the energy problem we have in this 
country. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. DE- 
Concin1). The clerk will call the roll 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so- ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1617 
(Purpose: To provide additional funds for a 
survey regarding “wetlands") 


Mr. CHAFEE. I send to the desk an 
unprinted amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
an amendment pending. Consideration 
of the Senator’s amendment at this time 
would require unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHAFEE. All right. I so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1617: 

On page 10 lines 9 and 10 delete the figure 
$194,508,000 and insert the figure $198,008,- 
000. 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with a situation that 
arose in connection with the passage of 
the Clean Water Act last December. That 
act was passed, of course, after the 1979 
pudget had been submitted, and the 
amendment that I have sent forward 
provides additional money to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service for the completion 
of a survey dealing with our wetlands. 

One of the great problems of our coun- 
try has been the disappearance of our 
wetlands at what has been a very alarm- 
ing rate. I am sure most of my colleagues 
recollect that one of the major issues 
which arose during consideration of the 
Clean Water Amendments of 1977 was 
how this act could best protect our Na- 
tion’s vanishing wetlands. In hearings 
conducted by the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works it quickly be- 
came apparent that if our remaining 
swamps and marshes were not given a 
greater measure of protection, these 
areas would continue to vanish at an 
ever increasing rate. The committee’s re- 
search revealed the astonishing fact that 
we are losing wetlands at a rate of 300,- 
000 acres per year. To give all of us a 
greater realization of what this loss rate 
means over a period of time, the De- 
partment of the Interior estimates—lis- 
ten to this figure, if you do not think it 
is a shocker—that between 50 and 65 per- 
cent of our Nation’s wetlands, coastal 
and interior, have been lost. 

What are wetlands, and why do we 
care? Wetlands are really the start of 
the chain of life, whether you are speak- 
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ing of the coast of the Atlantic, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts or wherever 
it might be, or whether you are talking 
about the gulf coast, where 90 percent 
of the fish in the gulf at some time in 
their chain of life have been in the wet- 
lands of Louisiana. 

My colleagues all appreciate that 
these wetland areas are critical to the 
survival of most fish and wildlife species, 
as well as being an important factor in 
maintaining good water quality and in 
protecting our coastal areas from the 
destructive forces of storms. 

Mr. President, because a controversy 
developed over what the program for 
protection of wetlands should consist of, 
a great deal of time and effort was spent 
by the Congress to construct a water 
quality and regulatory program that 
would be fair, efficient, and adequate to 
do the job. 

The wetlands protection program 
ultimately approved in section 404 of the 
Clean Water Act of 1977 met these cri- 
teria and should, if adequately funded 
and properly implemented, be capable 
of responding to the urgent need to pro- 
tect the Nation’s important wetland 
resources, 

Having been involved in this legisla- 
tive effort I was struck by the paucity 
and poor quality of existing information 
concerning the location, type, and status 
of our wetlands. Had such information 
been available a long time ago, we could 
have reduced that astonishing loss rate 
I mentioned a few moments ago. And it 
goes without saying that we could have 
better identified the most serious areas 
of concern in our legislative effort and 
thus have constructed a better and more 
efficient program. 

Those who worked on the wetlands 
protection section of the act knew that 
if the program was to proceed as 
planned, that this knowledge gap would 
have to be eliminated as soon as pos- 
sible. State and local governments, you 
recall, will in many instances be charged 
with overseeing the wetlands programs 
under the Clean Water Act. We ought 
to give them a hand by making available 
the concise information on the status of 
wetlands that is essential if they are to 
do a competent job. 

So this amendment, requesting what 
amounts to an additional $3.5 million, 
would go toward the completion of the 
national wetlands survey. Doing this na- 
tional wetlands survey is a very big job. 
It is an essential part of the implemen- 
tation of the Clean Water Act, which, 
as I say, we passed last December. ‘The 
information that is gathered under this 
survey is then sent out to the States. 
It is very important that we get the 
information out to the States as rapidly 
as possible, because they are moving for- 
ward with their State protection plans 
for the wetlands, and this inventory 
material is needed. As many as 30 States 
have already requested such technical 
assistance in forming their water qual- 
ity, wetlands and wetlands-related pro- 
grams. 

The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works recognized this need and 
as part of their budget report asked that 
$6,000,000 be made available until ex- 
pended for completion of the National 
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Wetlands Survey. This additional re- 
quest was deemed necessary because the 
passage of the act, which greatly in- 
creased the need for the survey informa- 
tion, occurred after the normal fiscal 
year 1979 budget process was well under- 
way. Indeed, the 1977 act requires a 
deadline for completion of the Survey 
and mandates that information from 
the inventory be provided to the States 
as it becomes available to assist the 
States in the development of programs 
and operation of programs under the 
act. This means that the States would 
have more complete information on wet- 
lands as they are gearing up their pro- 
grams for point and nonpoint sources 
of pollution, as well as other water 
quality efforts. 

The $6 million figure was accepted by 
the Senate Budget Committee as appro- 
priate, but it does not seem to be in- 
cluded in this legislation. Mr. President, 
I realize that the mood of this Congress 
is to trim the budget wherever possible 
and accordingly I would ask that the 
committee and the Senate include in this 
legislation for fiscal year 1979 only $3.5 
million. This is the amount estimated to 
be needed this year to accelerate the on- 
going inventory program so it can meet 
the 1981 deadline mandated in the Clean 
Water Act. The money is also needed to 
do more detailed large scale wetlands 
maps and analyses of wetlands values, 
and then get this information out to the 
States who need it so desperately. It is 
certainly questionable that the States 
have the resources to do the job them- 
selves. 

If we fail to finance this program in 
a timely and adeouate fashion, the net 
result will be increased costs. uncoordi- 
nated program planning. lack of infor- 
mation and assistance at the State level, 
and. saddest of all. ever increasing losses 
of fish and wildlife resources. 

So I vigorously sunvort the amend- 
ment. and commend to the distinguished 
floor Jeader for the bill that the amend- 
ment be accented. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, the 
proposal of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
Jand certainly has merit to it, and the 
problem he has addressed is a real one 
and one that has already commanded 
the attention of Congress and various 
agencies to a great degree. 

However, this request for additional 
funding for the purpose of the inven- 
tory of wetlands was not brought be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee or 
the Subcommittee on the Department of 
Interior and related agencies, and there- 
fore no consideration has been given to 
it. No hearings have been held, and no 
information presented to the subcom- 
mittee. 

We are symvathetic with the objec- 
tives of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island; and it is our judgment at 
this point that the best way to proceed 
would be to insist that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service proceed with this in- 
ventory within existing funds, that it 
expedite its activities in this regard; and 
then, if additional funding is needed, 
that they come back with a supplemen- 
tal request. They mighs even consider 
reprograming to see that the survey is 
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completed as quickly as possible, so that 
the States may receive the information 
that they are entitled to have. 

I would ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island, given the fact that the subcom- 
mittee has had no opportunity at all to 
give any type of consideration to this 
request, and the fact that we are sym- 
pathetic to the objectives, that we call 
upon the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
intensify their efforts to expedite in 
every way possible within existing funds 
the completion of this inventory, and 
that if additional funding is required, we 
certainly will be receptive to a request 
for a supplemental appropriation for this 
purpose. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I certainly appreciate 
the thoughtful consideration the distin- 
guished manager of the bill is giving to 
this problem. I appreciate also the point 
he raised about this matter not having 
come forward for hearing. There is some 
money there for this purpose, an amount 
that is unfortunately not adequate, $1.6 
million. That sum was there before the 
passage of the Clean Water Act, which 
imposed very great additional burdens, 
which I mentioned, and all of which 
came after the fiscal year 1979 budget 
cycle was completed. 

Therefore, I will follow the recommen- 
dation of the Senator from Kentucky 
and I withdraw my amendment. I ask 
that the Appropriations Committee not 
only look with sympathy on including 
this in the supplemental but that they 
be very aware of the possible necessity 
for some reprograming. Should that 
come before the Senator’s subcommittee 
in any fashion, I hope he would be pre- 
pared to give that a sympathetic ear and 
press it along. We would be most grate- 
ful. By “we,” I am speaking for the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky as well because I 
know of his concern for the wetlands 
throughout his State and the Nation as 
well. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I can assure the 
Senator the subcommittee will give very 
careful and thorough consideration to 
the request. We will be developing the 
need for the continuation of this project 
as it relates to funding. 

Mr. CHAFEE, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator very much for with- 
drawing his amendment at this time 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The question recurs on unprinted 
amendment 1612, as modified. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

OFFICE OF AIRCRAFT SERVICES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I see 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens) is on the floor. I 
would call his attention to page 48 of the 
committee report on the pending bill, 
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specifically to the third paragraph on 
that page. It reads: 


The $660,000 reduction in Departmental 
operations applies to the Office of Aircraft 
Services. This office was originally estab- 
lished to oversee all.of the Department's air 
operations, but in practice this management 
goal has been applied only to the State of 
Alaska. Although OAS does not exercise any 
direct control over various agency aircraft 
operations in the lower 48 States, it is head- 
quartered at Boise, Idaho. Since its major 
mission is in Alaska the Committee believes 
OAS and its essential administrative func- 
tions should be headquartered at Anchorage. 
The Committee has deleted anticipated say- 
ings from this consolidation in its $750,000 
allowance for OAS. 


I am generally familiar with the work 
performed by the Office of Aircraft Sery- 
ices at Boise, and I am informed that the 
aircraft operations directed from there 
have been very successful. Among other 
things, they include the general direction 
of aircraft in connection with fighting 
forest fires or range fires on BLM lands 
or forest lands, and the coordination of 
all of Interior’s aircraft contract opera- 
tions. Because of the success of these 
programs, I would be strongly opposed 
to shifting the OAS headquarters or any 
of its principal functions away from 
Boise. 

I am puzzled at the meaning of the 
report language here, and I am most in- 
terested in learning of the extent to 
which this proposed transfer might af- 
fect the Boise operation. Because there 
may be misunderstanding concerning the 
committee’s intent, I should like to ask 
for a clarification from the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator from Idaho raising the question. As 
the report points out, originally, this of- 
fice was intended to oversee all of the 
air operations of the Department at its 
headquarters in Boise. We inquired into 
it at that time, but it seemed logical be- 
cause of its location, centrally in the 
whole West, that it be there. This reduc- 
tion applies only to that portion of the 
effort in Boise that oversees Alaska air 
operations. That is the intent of it. It is 
not intended to affect the fire-fighting 
operations of the Southwest, or what we 
call the South 48. 

We just feel that, since the Interior 
Department has canceled its plans to 
make the Office of Aircraft Services the 
national overseer of all air operations, 
in should not have, in Boise, the people 
whose only job is to oversee the Alaska 
air operations. Since I have been on the 
committee, I have raised the question 
annually with the Secretary’s people of 
when they were going to make the deci- 
sion about the rest of the country. It is 
now apparent from their answers that 
they have no intention to continue their 
Office of Air Services concept in the 
other Western States where they do op- 
erate their aircraft. 

I might say that this not only consoli- 
dates the operation and the assignment 
of the aircraft that is under the Depart- 
ment, but also handles the contracting 
for services provided by private operators 
in Alaska. The contracting is done in 
Boise. We think that, since the Depart- 
ment has abandoned its plans to go to a 
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national Office of Aircraft Services—and 
this applies only to Alaska—that is where 
the headquarters for this operation, only 
pertaining to the Alaska operation, 
should be. We have no other intention. 
I am familiar with what is going on in 
Boise and it is a substantial operation. 

I ask the staff, I do not think this could 
affect more than about 15 people as far 
as I am concerned. The Senator from 
Kentucky might know. I have raised the 
question annually. Does the staff disagree 
with me on that? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We believe that is 
a correct figure, about 15. 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky thinks that is correct and I think 
it is being misinterpreted as an intention 
to move the Boise office to Anchorage. 
That would make less sense than having 
my Anchorage office at Boise. We have 
no intention of doing that. 

Mr. CHURCH. In other words, the 
transfer involved here would in no way 
affect the operations of the Boise aircraft 
services office as it relates to contract 
aircraft or government aircraft in the 
lower 48? 

Mr. STEVENS. Absolutely. It is the 
intent to move the management of air- 
craft services and the contracting for 
aircraft services for the Department of 
the Interior that take place in Alaska. 
The savings, we think, will come about 
by virtue of the people who do not have 
to travel back and forth from Anchor- 
age—which is the regional office—to 
Boise to go to these meetings for plan- 
ning, allocation, and the like. 

Again, I say, if the Department wishes 
to go to a national OAS, as far as I am 
concerned, there may be some advantage 
to it. Since they are not doing it and they 
are only managing Alaska contracting 
and Alaska aircraft operations, it was my 
hope that the Senators from Idaho would 
understand. I am sure that they would 
feel the same way if the Department were 
managing Idaho activities from Anchor- 
age. It makes no sense. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think the Senator has 
helped to clarify the language and the 
limitations involved in the proposed 
transfer. He has stated his case well for 
the State of Alaska. I thank him for 
answering my questions. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator 
for his courtesy. 

GOSPEL-HUMP FISH AND GAME RESEARCH 

PROGRAM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the distinguished floor manager 
of the bill would respond to one other 
inquiry? It has to do with the section of 
the bill relating to forest research. 

A few months ago, when Congress en- 
acted Public Law 95-237, the Endangered 
American Wilderness Act, the Senate in- 
cluded a provision which established a 
special management plan for a portion of 
the Gospel-Hump region in my State of 
Idaho. The management plan, in turn, 
calls for a research study of fish and 
wildlife resources in portions of the 
Gospel-Hump region, in order to enable 
the Forest Service to establish a multi- 
purpose resource development plan in 
those designated portions of the area 
without incurring undue damage to the 
fish and wildlife there. 
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It was contemplated when the bill was 
passed that the special research program 
authorized in section 4(c) would com- 
mence no later than October 1, 1978. 

That means, according to the Forest 
Service that we need to earmark some 
money for it in this bill in order to carry 
out the clear intent of Congress. 

I am wondering if the distinguished 
floor manager could tell me whether the 
$104,002,000 which the committee rec- 
ommends for forest research might not 
provide money enough to commence this 
study on the timetable that the Congress 
had intended. 

I am told by the Forest Service that 
$300,000 would be sufficient to get the 
studies started and that if such an 
amount were earmarked by the commit- 
tee in this bill we would avoid a full 
year’s delay in moving forward on the 
fish and game research program and the 
management plan. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho that 
this, too, is an item that was not brought 
to our attention previously. But it is the 
subcommittee’s intent and the commit- 
tee’s intent that up to $300,000 be made 
available for the research he has ex- 
pressed concern about from the existing 
funds that are in the bill. 

Of course, here, again, we are pre- 
pared, if this is not sufficient, to carry 
this forward in a timely fashion and ex- 
pedite and accelerate it. There will, of 
course, be opportunities to consider sup- 
plementals as the time goes on. 

This research is essential. It is man- 
dated. It is the intent of the committee 
that these funds be made available up to 
the required amount of $300,000 from the 
existing funds. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much for that assurance, and for his 
assistance in this matter. 

I would hope, if it is possible in con- 
ference to provide expressly for the ini- 
tiation of this fish and wildlife study in 
the Gospel-Hump region as the law now 
stipulates that this will be done. 

I appreciate very much the willingness 
of the committee to specifically earmark 
uv to $300,000 for the initiation of this 
most important research in the Gospel- 
Hump region. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MAREK O. HATFIELD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Ken- 
tucky who is managing this bill for yield- 
ing for a question or two. 

Mr. President, I rise to address 
a concern which I believe applies not 
only to those of us with a significant por- 
tion of national forest lands in our 
State, but to all of us concerned with 
prudent management of our public 
lands, as well. In our Senate appropria- 
tions report on the Interior bill, exten- 
sive mention of the RARE II study was 
made. 

It was the feeling of the committee, 
as expressed in the report, that while 
this wilderness review may be appro- 
priated, in the past it has neither been 
budgeted for nor submitted for advance 
congressional approval. No mention of 
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the approximately $6.1 million expended 
for RARE II appeared in the budget jus- 
tifications until this year, when $350,000 
was requested to complete the effort. 

I believe it is in line with the ex- 
pressed intention of the committee, that 
the announced time-table of RARE II be 
adhered to, as well. 

With respect to this roadless area re- 
Mil of Sg ti aha org forest lands, the 

Ouse sa is in its interior - 
tions bill: — 

The committee is concerned about the 
progress and potential outcome of the road- 
less area review and evaluation program 
(RARE II), currently being undertaken by 
the forest Service. RARE II was instituted 
to resolve the land allocation problems as- 
sociated with the roadless and undeveloped 
areas within the national forest system, 
This committee endorses the announced 
goals of RARE II and feels that it is impera- 
tive that the process be completed within 
the announced time frame. However, the 
committee is convinced that the RARE II 
process will accomplish very little if 
Significant acreage is identified for further 
study. The committee, therefore, urges the 
forest service to reach a final decision on 
each of the inventoried land areas so that 
those areas not recommended for designa- 
tion as wilderness can be promptly returned 
to nonwilderness multiple use planning and 
final land allocations made. 


By the absence of this sentimen 
the Senate report, I would ask the Pr 
peg rcs Soa ome if there was 

nteniton isagree 
On tile DOnt. gree with the House 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No. I can ass 
the distinguished Senator, there waathn 
intention to disagree with the thrust of 
ee ed nee aa contained in 

se report, an 
Senator. oe 

In addition, the committee fully ex- 
pects the Forest Service to complete the 
RARE II process within the allotted time 
frame to that recommendation for 
wilderness designation can be submitted 
to Congress prior to March 15, 1979. The 
committee recognizes that it is vitally 
important for a decision to be made 
on each of the inventories areas so that 
the wilderness nominations can be sub- 
mitted and other lands returned to mul- 
tiple use management to meet the needs 
of the American people for timber and 
other resources derived from the Na- 
tional Forest System. 

Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. I thank the 
Senator for his very excellent answer, 
and for the sufficiency as well as the con- 
tent, and for the committee’s expression 
of agreement in this matter. The com- 
mittee report also commented on the 
need to begin planning specific timber 
sales which appear likely to be designated 
for commercial timber production once 
the RARE II environmental impact 
statements are prepared. According to 
the Senate report, such planning should 
not affect the areas involved to an ex- 
tent that they can no longer be consid- 
ered for wilderness designation “at some 
future date.” I believe it was the intent 
of the committee that such planning re- 
strictions would apply until the comple- 
tion of the RARE II process, rather than 
some indefinite time period, am I not 
correct? 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. The Senator 
from Oregon is correct. 

Mr. MARK O. HATFIELD. I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky for clarifying 
that matter. I am sure he fully ap- 
preciates the significance of this study 
and its impact, not only upon my area, 
but upon the entire country, when we 
think of the increased housing needs of 
this country and the requirements there- 
to for building materials. 

So this report has national significance 
as well as importance to the Northwest. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Florida for a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Russ Worden 
and Bruce Rowen of my staff be granted 
privilege of the floor during the debate 
and votes on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STONE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, I 
hope I may have the opportunity for a 
colloquy with the able manager of this 
bill, as we discuss matters of concern in 
the field of energy. 

The $6.47 million that has been in- 
cluded in the 1979 Department of Energy 
authorization measure to provide loan 
guarantees to develop small underground 
coal mines has not been included in the 
Interior appropriations bill that the 
Senate is considering at this time. I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
fact the bill provides for carrying for- 
ward unobligated balances of the fiscal 
year 1978 funds. The amount of funds 
for this purpose would range from $1.1 
to $6 million. 

Department of Energy officials, I re- 
call, during the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
of the Senate, stated that there was a 
need for more than $6.47 million in 
fiscal 1979 in order to implement this 
program adequately. 

If I have been correctly told, it has 
come to my attention that today that 
DOE officials now say that they need no 
additional money, to carry forth this 
vital program in 1979. Frankly—not in a 
carping critic’s role—I believe that is an 
incorrect assumption. 

I support the funding for this pro- 
gram at the amount recommended by 
the authorizing committee—$6.47 mil- 
lion. I believe we need to encourage, I 
say to my colleagues, the production of 
environmentally acceptable coal sup- 
plies. The Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act of 1975 authorized loan guaran- 
tees to small producers for the expan- 
sion of underground low-sulfur coal 
production. 
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The able Senator from Kentucky is 
from the State which is perhaps the 
largest producer of coal in terms of both 
underground and surface mining. He 
knows that the small coal mines are 
really the foundation of the eastern coal 
production. These small producers—less 
than 200 tons per year—are in our Appa- 
lachian States of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

In 1974, these States produced 150 
million tons of coal, in answer to what 
was a tragic development the OPEC em- 
bargo and the increase in spot market 
coal prices. 

In the 8 coal-producing States of the 
13 of Appalachia, we produce approxi- 
matelv 64 percent of all the bituminous 
coal that is mined in the United States. 

By the way, the Appalachian region, 
under the commission, is composed of 
13 States, West Virginia being the only 
State included as an entire entity. 

Eighty percent of the low-sulfur coal 
reserves east of the Mississippi, I remind 
my colleagues, comes from States where 
there is a preponderance of small 
producers. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines is the au- 
thority for the estimate that more than 
5.2 billion tons of eastern low-sulfur coal 
reserves potentially would be eligible for 
Federal loan guarantees if the statute of 
1975, which I have mentioned, is 
implemented. 

In conclusion, under the loan guaran- 
tee program, I say to the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. HuppLEsTon), an esti- 
mated 20 to 60 million annual tons of 
coal could be produced in America in 
this type of production by 1982. 

By comparison only 14 million tons of 
eastern low-sulfur coal were delivered to 
the electric utilities in 1975. It was in 
that year that the legislation I have re- 
ferred to, brought this program into 
being. 

It is difficult for me to understand 
why we now decrease funding, which I 
believe is so necessary, in the coal loan 
guarantee program as we consider this 
bill. 

I will appreciate having comment from 
the manager of the bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am happy to do 
so for the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), and let 
me say he is correct. Kentucky is the 
largest coal-producing State in the 
United States. I am very much aware of 
the importance of this particular pro- 
gram. I am somewhat chagrined, as the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia obviously is, that the program has 
moved along at such a snail’s pace. 

We conducted in our hearings con- 
siderable question about the potential 
need for this kind of a program, and it 
is significant. Not only is it a question of 
the economic impact on the particular 
areas involved—and we are talking about 
the Appalachian area where small coal 


-mine operations are so important to the 


economy—but it has a significant im- 
pact upon the total production of coal 
for the United States in its effort to pro- 
vide the energy that we need and the 
alternative to the oil that we are having 
to purchase from foreign sources. 


So this is a program that I find very 
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disappointing, in that it has not been 
implemented to a greater extent, just as 
the Senator from West Virginia does. 

I might point out to the Senator that 
from the 1978 appropriations there is 
still some $6 million in research funds 
for the loan guarantee that have not 
been allocated up to this point. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as I understand it, there is 
only one application that has been re- 
ceived, and I believe this is due primarily 
to the fact that the Department just 
simply has not embarked upon the im- 
plementation of this program with the 
kind of zeal, the kind of interest that we 
anticipated in this Chamber. 

Now as to what we have done in the 
committee, we have tried to eliminate 
any obstacle or any barrier that they 
might have to informing small operators 
that this fund is available and in proc- 
essing and making sure that they have 
enough opportunity to apply for these 
funds. 

So we increased the funding by 
$300,000 to strengthen the administra- 
tion of the program, to add more per- 
sonnel, if necessary, to make sure that 
the program is well explained and is 
made available to those who need it. 

Given the fact that this reserve is al- 
ready there from previous allocations, it 
was not felt it would be appropriate at 
this particular time to increase that 
fund. Additional funding is provided for 
personnel to implement the program and 
to make sure that the operators are 
aware that the fund is available and can 
be used by them. 

We want to try that, I say to the Sen- 
ator, and see if that does not give the 
Department the necessary incentive to 
move ahead on this program, and I know 
that the Senator shares my expectation 
that they will do that and that we will 
see a better implementation than we 
have up to this point. 

(Mr. CULVER assumed the chair.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the response from the knowl- 
edgeable Senator, Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do 
feel that downtown there is often a lack 
of zeal in implementing worthwhile pro- 
grams. The Senator used that word ap- 
propriately. There is a lack of zeal that 
is necessary to cope with the energy re- 
quirements of this country and meet 
them with increased production of coal 
in the United States of America where 
we have the abundant fossil fuel. We are 
now importing between 40 percent to 50 
percent of our oil, and I indicate for the 
Recorp that we often act after the fact 
instead of before the fact in connection 
with our energy needs. 

I also want the Recor to indicate that 
we, the taxpayers of the United States 
of America, the people who sit in the 
galleries today, the people who are liv- 
ing all over this country have their tax 
dollars dedicated to do what? To develop 
a $12 billion, 1 billion barrel oil re- 
serve. To date only about 28 million bar- 
rels of that reserve are in place; $3.6 bil- 
lion was appropriated in 1978 for stra- 
tegic oil reserves, and $4.3 billion was 
proposed to be authorized for fiscal 1979. 
I and many of my colleagues feel this 
money would be better spent on proven 
second and third generation energy tech- 
nologies, to open new mines, and en- 
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courage residential and industrial con- 
servation practices. 

I am conscious of the desire not to 
fund something when the applications 
are not flowing in, but I do believe that 
we are on the edge of that perimeter 
which will see a tremendous influx of 
these requests. 

We must let people know about a pro- 
gram of this kind, and I do not think 
this has been done. I know in West Vir- 
ginia they are just now getting the word 
of how to make the application and what 
can be done to open new underground 
mines. 

Even though, Mr. President, all of 
these funds have not been obligated, 
that the program was first funded ac- 
tually in March of this year. 

The final environmental impact state- 
ment, for the program, I understand will 
be completed in late August, and the 
final regulations will, therefore, come 
into being in late September. 

After this point, I say to my colleague 
from Kentucky, and I think we can 
watch this together, the $6.47 million 
and more is going to be needed for 
money to back up the Federal loan guar- 
antees in this program. 

Does my colleague agree that I am not 
overstating the case? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not believe 
the Senator is overstating the case at all, 
and I know that he will join me and our 
full committee as we monitor very care- 
fully the development of this program, 
given the additional administrative sup- 
port that this bill we are considering 
today provides, to see whether or not 
they are in fact moving ahead with it at 
the rate that we feel they should. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. So today we have to 
be satisfied, although we are not grati- 
fied by the fact that we cannot now have 
the money to back up the applications 
which will be made. I am understanding 
of that fact. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is the commit- 
tee’s judgment that we should see the 
implementation of it and see the appli- 
cations coming in and the actual alloca- 
tion of the funds that are now available 
before adding additional funds. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank my col- 
league. I appreciate, of course, his de- 
sire and cooperation in giving me the 
opportunity to join with him and others 
in this monitoring and reviewing this 
situation. 

I am not against some other type of 
energy development. I have worked and 
will continue to work for those projects, 
be they solar, hydropower, and enhanced 
oil and gas recovery. Iam cautious about 
nuclear, but everyone has certain strong 
feelings about types of energy develop- 
ment. 

I do know that coal is here in abun- 
dance, not for 50 or 75 years, but for 
whatever the number of years ahead, 
ready to supply the energy needed in this 
country. 

We will be derelict in our duty if we 
fail to take this black gold and use it 
to benefit our country. 

I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think it is well 
to point out again what the Senator and 
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I know, and those who are familiar with 
the coal-producing areas of the country 
know, that while we all recognize that 
we do have an abundant supply of coal in 
this country, and while all energy experts 
and the President of the United States 
have indicated that at least in the short 
term we must turn increasingly to coal 
to meet our energy needs, and even call- 
ing for a doubling or a tripling of pro- 
duction, that this cannot be accom- 
plished simply by Government decree. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. You cannot issue 
an edict and say that coal production is 
going to double or triple at any given 
time. There are a lot of factors involved. 
It is a question of getting it out of the 
ground in an environmentally accept- 
able way. It is a question of transporting 
it once it is out, and a question of how 
you can use it with the clean air stand- 
ards that we have today, and what is 
necessary in order to provide for the use 
of it more extensively throughout the 
country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I interrupt to say 
the housing of miners themselves—is and 
will continue to be a problem, especially 
in the narrow valleys and difficult ter- 
rain of our respective States. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. All of the impact 
that it has on a particular area where 
substantial increases in production might 
be brought about in a relatively short 
time. We are trying to address all of 
those problems here in Congress, and in 
this particular bill we attempt to address 
a great many of them. Beyond that there 
is a question of how we use coal in dif- 
ferent ways, how we convert it to gas and 
oil, and how we process it prior to its 
burning to eliminate the polluted qual- 
ity of it. 

In this bill there is some $30 million 
added for energy impact assistance for 
the various areas. But in this whole 
equation the question of assistance to 
smaller miners, to get into the produc- 
tion and to provide what is needed to 
produce coal is a very important part. 
That is what we are discussing right 
now. 

I just hope the agency will take in- 
creased interest after this colloquy, per- 
haps, and after we have added additional 
funding to implement their program and 
to make sure they have the necessary 
staff—we do not want to give them any 
excuses not to put into effect this pro- 
gram that could be so important not only 
to the communities and to the individual 
coal operators but to this country as 
well. So I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I again thank the 
Senator because we are addressing a sub- 
ject that is of genuine interest and con- 
cern to the people of America, The com- 
mitment must be made by Congress to 
assure both short and long supply of coal 
and from the mines the Senator and I 
have been discussing. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator allow me to make a unani- 
mous~-consent request? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Steve 
Saunders of the staff of Senator HART 
be allowed the privileges of the floor dur- 
ing the debate and voting on the pend- 
ing measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I just wanted to 
make this comment and then make an 
inquiry. As the Senator knows, my State 
is a great producer of coal. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I remember a good 
many years ago, it must have been 40 
years ago, there was a scientist, a geolo- 
gist, who lived in Birmingham, who used 
to talk a great deal about the gasifica- 
tion of coal. Did anything ever come out 
of that or was it found impractical or not 
necessary or what? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. A great deal of 
research is now going into the gasifica- 
tion of coal, and the process has, in fact, 
been proven. The question now is how 
do you do it in an economically feasible 
way, given the present economic condi- 
tions. 

There is a considerable amount of at- 
tention being given to that very question 
in this bill, and we are providing for the 
establishment of pilot and demonstra- 
tion plants on coal gasification. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, could 
I supplement what the Senator said? In 
our Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act of 1944 
when, under the impact of World War 
II, when U-boats were prowling along 
the east coast waters stopping the sup- 
plies of petroleum necessary for us in 
that conflict, I in the House was joined 
by Senator Joseph O'Mahoney, a close 
friend——— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So was he mine. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. To pass that act 
which was signed by President Franklin 
Roosevelt on April 5, 1944. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I remember. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The program pilot 
projects that law authorized were the 
first Federal programs for gasification 
of coal, liquefaction of coal and lignite, 
and production of synthetic crude oil 
from oil shale. In conjunction with the 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau 
of Mines initiated new technologies to 
produce alcohol and other liquid fuels 
from agricultural residues, and coal to 
make motor and aviation fuel. Coal was 
the principal ingredient that made that 
type of fuel possible. Much of this work, 
which Senator SPARKMAN will recall, was 
done at Bessemer in the State of Ala- 
bama. I am sorry that these programs 
we started in the 1940’s have not been 
carried forward on a continued basis. If 
they had been we would not have the 
situation in which we find ourselves 
today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When we were 
young and ambitious. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Do not point at me. 
Iam still young. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Still ambitious, I 
might add. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Still ambitious. 

I do feel what the Senator is saying is 

true. There have been these times when 
-if we had been more ambitious we could 
have moved constantly forward with 
continuous programs in areas such as 
synthetic fuels. We would have been a 
much stronger Nation if alternative 
sources were pursued forcefully at an 
earlier date. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I add one other 
thing. I believe it was Senator RANDOLPH 
who mentioned shale. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, oil shale devel- 
opment was also being explored during 
the 1940’s. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wanted to inquire 
what progress is being made in the de- 
velopment of oil shale. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON, Oil shale is a lit- 
tle more difficult at the present time be- 
cause of the economic situation. There is 
progress still being made and research 
and a lot of investment still going into 
the oil shale question. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We passed a bill just 
in recent days with respect to the devel- 
opment of oil shale. 

Mr. SPARKMAN., I remember a con- 
versation I had one time with Dixy Ray 
Lee when she was, I believe, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Matters, 
and I was talking to her. 

I was talking to her about shale, oil 
shale, and she said the big difficulty was 
that in the processing you got more 
refuse than you could dispose of. 

I remembered that Dr. Armand Ham- 
mer had developed a procedure whereby 
all of that would be eliminated in the 
method of bringing it out, and she said 
that that was the best way for us to de- 
velop the shale oil industry. 

I just wondered if the Senator had any 
comment to make on that. I thought it 
was a matter of interest, anyway. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I would suggest to Senators who have 
amendments that they call them up. 
There is an amendment pending; I hope 
we get a vote on it soon. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation? 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1612 AS MODIFIED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I shall 
not take much time on this amendment 
at the present time. I have previously 
pointed out that the amendment would 
not exempt future projects in the Colo- 
rado River Basin from complying with 
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the requirements for a comprehensive 
environmental impact statement, but 
that the amendment would help to pre- 
vent an injunction against projects al- 
ready authorized by Congress and fea- 
tures of those projects which are already 
in compliance with the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act. 

I would point out again that the Can- 
non amendment does not establish a 
precedent, in that it does not exempt 
certain areas of the country from the 
requirements of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act; in fact, it makes no 
exemptions at all from the requirements 
of that act. 

The projects that are considered here 
have previously been authorized by Con- 
gress, and they have had an environmen- 
tal impact statement on file; thus they 
comply with the National Environmental 
Policy Act and any additional features to 
these projects would, of course, have to 
comply with the requirements of NEPA. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out earlier, 
this matter comes about as a result of a 
lawsuit that is currently pending, and we 
want to make it absolutely clear that the 
projects that have been approved, have 
been started, have gotten under con- 
struction, and have had an environmen- 
tal impact statement filed on them are 
eligible to go ahead and proceed, and we 
would not permit the courts to enter an 
injunction to prohibit those projects 
pending a future areawide environmental 
impact statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Domenicr) be added as 
a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


@® Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Environmental Protection Act 
passed the Congress in 1969. It was the 
belief of the Congress that machinery 
should be put in place to protect the en- 
vironment and to stand guard against 
potential abuses of it. It was my belief 
at that time that the act would provide 
a sensible approach to solving environ- 
mental questions. 
DISTRICT COURT SUIT 

Today a suit is pending in the District 
of Columbia, U.S. District Court question- 
ing the intention of the National En- 
vironmental Protection Act. Plaintiffs in 
that suit have asked for a comprehensive 
environmental impact statement on the 
Colorado River Basin, and an injunction 
against ongoing construction of water 
resource projects in the basin until this 
new EIS is completed. This is an unrea- 
sonable demand. Such an EIS could be 
impossible to prepare and would be of 
little benefit if it ever was. The water re- 
source projects affected by this lawsuit 
are of prime importance to farmers in 
our Western States already suffering 
critical water shortages. Furthermore, an 
environmental impact statement has al- 
ready been prepared for every single 
project covered by this lawsuit. 

CANNON AMENDMENT 

The amendment offered by my col- 
league from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) pro- 
vides the proper solution to this conflict. 
If enacted, the amendment would pro- 
vide that construction of these water 
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resource projects could continue, regard- 
less of the outcome of the current court 
case. I am pleased to add my name as a 
cosponsor to this amendment. 
CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


Mr. President, it seems to the Senator 
from Kansas that there is no reason to 
believe that Congress intended compre- 
hensive EIS’s be prepared. Nowhere does 
the National Evironmental Protection 
Act (NEPA) spell this out—the legisla- 
tive history makes no mention of it. In- 
stead, the requirement of a comprehen- 
sive EIS has come to be accepted by the 
repeated insistence of groups opposing 
public works projects. 

Water resource projects such as the 
ones affected by this amendment are of 
crucial importance to the farmers, and 
all the citizens, of our Western States. 
If they are to be delayed indefinitely, 
then the decision should be made by 
Congress—not by fiat. Congress has 
never made this decision. 

COMPREHENSIVE EIS UNWORKABLE 


Mr. President, the plaintiffs in this 
case ask that a comprehensive EIS be 
prepared for the Colorado River Basin, 
assessing the cumulative environmental 
impact of all water resource projects— 
past, present, and future—and their al- 
ternatives. This would require an EIS 
for an incredible number of possibilities. 
Not only would projects under construc- 
tion and those in the planning stages be 
considered, but all reasonable alterna- 
tives to these projects would have to be 
included also. Finally, not only would 
public projects have to be considered, but 
every single private one too. This could 
easily result in an EIS covering thou- 
sands of possibilities. 


QUESTIONABLE BENEFIT 


Mr. President, even assuming one of 
these EIS’s could be prepared, a more 
important question arises—what benefit 
could it possibly be? No one can expect 
any benefit whatsoever to come from a 
collection of speculations about the 
course water resource developments in 
the Colorado River Basin may or may 
not take. 

Mr. President, it is important to re- 
member that environmental impact 
statements have already been filed for 
every project this lawsuit seeks an in- 
junction against. We already know the 
environmental impact of each water re- 
source project. There is no reason to 
suspect that their impact when con- 
sidered as parts of a whole will differ 
from their impact when considered 
individually. 

NOT COST-EFFECTIVE 


Finally, Mr. President, we should con- 
sider the cost of preparation of such a 
comprehensive EIS. By their own admis- 
sion, plaintiffs in this case admit that a 
comprehensive EIS would take 2 years 
to prepare. After those 2 years however, 
we can expect that the environmental 
impact statement would be challenged 
on every conceivable ground. And rightly 
so. In order to find the EIS insufficient, 
one would only have to demonstrate that 
one reasonable alternative to a proposed 
project had not been properly considered. 
It seems to the Senator from Kansas 
that this is guaranteed to spawn an 
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incredible amount of litigation—litiga- 
tion at the expense of the taxpayers, and 
at the expense of Western farmers. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kan- 
sas is not advocating environmental cal- 
lousness. As has been repeatedly men- 
tioned, an environmental impact state- 
ment has been prepared for each of the 
projects affected by this lawsuit. What 
this Senator is advocating is a sensible 
and rational approach to the environ- 
mental questions in the Colorado River 
Basin. My colleague from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon) has offered just such an ap- 
proach.® 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as a very large portion of the Colorado 
River flows through the State of Utah, I 
am deeply concerned over the civil suit 
which has been filed against the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Department of 
Interior. It is the objective of the plain- 
tiffs in this case to require the Federal 
Government to carry out a comprehen- 
sive environmental impact statement for 
the entire Colorado River Basin, even 
where site specific environmental im- 
pact statements have already been pre- 
pared. The cost of such an effort to the 
American taxpayer would be astro- 
nomical. 

Mr. President, there is no proof that 
the cumulative effect of these projects on 
the Colorado River constitute a beneficial 
or adverse impact which is greater than 
the sum of the effects themselves. More 
simply stated, the environmental impact 
on the Colorado River as a whole by a 
number of individual Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects is the sum total of each 
project’s impact. 


How many times must a particular 
piece of land comply with an environ- 
mental impact statement? May I remind 
the Senate that this is a precedent setting 
case. We have already complied with in- 
dividual environmental impact state- 
ment’s for each project. Now, these en- 
vironmentalists want a comprehensive 
EIS. Of course, we have not yet arrived at 
the point where, considering all water 
projects on a given river as variables, we 
will have to consider all possible com- 
binations of the respective EIS’s. At the 
rate we are going, we will soon be con- 
sidering the alternative of including proj- 
ects two and four but omitting one and 
three based on their environmental im- 
pact statements. There are 13 possible 
combinations for a river with 4 water 
projects. 


I certainly hope I am not providing 
environmentalists with heretofore un- 
thought of ideas. This must stop! The 
request for a comprehensive statement is 
nothing more than a dilatory maneuver 
by environmental extremists to enjoin 
the Government from carrying out 
needed public works projects. One such 
project in the State of Utah, the central 
Utah project, has been the subject of con- 
tinual threats by environmental groups 
to the point where we never know from 
1 minute to the next whether this project 
is moving ahead. The current civil suit to 
which I have referred is just another 
attempt to stall a much needed western 
water project. 

Six reasons have been generated in 
support of allowing these water projects 
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to proceed without a comprehensive EIS, 
which I wholeheartedly endorse. Briefly 
they are: First, it was not the intent of 
Congress to require such a statement. 
Second, there is not sufficient conclusive 
proof that synergistic effects of site- 
specific developments constitute a com- 
prehensive cumulative effect that is 
greater than the sum of individual im- 
pacts. Third, there is not conclusive evi- 
dence that such a statement will ac- 
curately reflect future environmental, 
social, and economic interrelationships. 
Fourth, preparation of such a statement 
would lead to prolonged and costly liti- 
gation. Fifth, the preparation of such a 
statement would lead to meaningless 
speculative generalities. Sixth, the Na- 
tion cannot afford such a statement for 
all of its river basins, which would ulti- 
mately occur if this were allowed. It 
would be a terrible waste of taxpayer's 
money. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, may I 
urge my colleagues to consider the mon- 
umental impact of such a comprehensive 
statement. If we continue to succumb to 
the pressure of a select few of environ- 
mental “do-gooders” we will be setting 
a precedent for river basins all over the 
country. Mankind’s environment cannot 
tolerate such ridiculous notions. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I do not 
have anything further to say—I think we 
have debated the matter quite thor- 
oughly—unless someone desires me to 
yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I regret 
that it is necessary to take the time of the 
Senate to deal with this problem. I have 
been addressing myself to the sponsors of 
the amendment and its coauthors the 
whole day, at the same time that I have 
been trying to resolve a New England 
problem involved in this bill. I have not 
succeeded in resolving either one, which 
says something about my persuasiveness, 
I guess. 

It was my desire to try to accommodate 
the basic objectives of Senator CANNON 
and the other cosponsors of the amend- 
ment, and at the same time try and serve 
some other interests that I think are 
valid. 

Basically, as I understand it—and at 
some point I am going to raise a point of 
order to the amendment—if I may make 
this parliamentary inquiry, I take it that 
may precede the making of a point of 
order by appropriate remarks without 
losing my right to make the point of 
order later? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Once the Senator has 
made the point of order, however, the 
point of order itself is not debatable. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As long as that is under- 
stood, I have no objection to whatever 
discussion the sponsors of this amend- 
ment may like to engage in, after I have 
made what I hope will be brief remarks. 
I make these remarks only for the pur- 
pose of making the Recorp clear as to my 
reasons for getting involved in this prob- 
lem which affects the far western area of 
the country, and not my region. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am sympathetic to the 
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basic objectives of the sponsors of this 
amendment, but I have some difficulties 
which will appear. 

The difficulties arise, Mr. President, 
under the National Environmental Policy 
Act. That act originated in the Senate 
Committee on the Interior. There was 
considerable debate on that piece of leg- 
islation at the time, and one of the 
amendments offered on the floor came 
out of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, as it was described at that time, 
which resulted in the requirement for an 
environmental impact statement to ac- 
company any action or any decision of 
the Federal Government which might 
have an impact on the environment. 

The motivation in the Public Works 
Committee was very simple. Time and 
again, we were asked by witnesses, as 
we considered environmental legislation, 
why it was that we imposed these re- 
quirements on private business and pri- 
vate citizens, while the Federal Govern- 
ment, through its activities, completely 
ignored the same laws and were not sub- 
ject to their discipline. Witness after wit- 
ness would bring to our attention mili- 
tary bases, Federal buildings, and other 
Federal activities which violated the 
environmental standards that we were 
seeking to impose upon the private sector 
and the rest of the country. 

So the committee struggled over a 
number of years to find a handle on it. 
Appropriations Committees would not 
provide the money to install waste treat- 
ment facilities to prevent emissions into 
the atmosphere. In other words, the Fed- 
eral Government was held up, time and 
again by witnesses in our hearings, as a 
bad environmental citizen. 

So all we did, when the Environmental 
Policy Act was enacted, was to require 
that whenever major Federal actions or 
decisions might impact upon the envi- 
ronment, that that impact must be as- 
sessed and evaluated before the decision 
or the action goes forward. The environ- 
mental impact statement has no opera- 
tive effect. An environmental impact 
statement can be 100 percent unfavor- 
able to a project and the decisionmaker 
can still go forward with it, subjecting 
himself, of course, to possible judicial 
action initiated by interested citizens. 
But the environmental impact statement 
was not operated in a way to implement 
the thrust of the statement. 

So the whole purpose was to make sure 
that the decisionmaker would have be- 
fore him the possible environmental con- 
sequences of his decision before he made 
it. The act became law and it has had an 
impact on decisionmaking, on planning, 
by public agencies and by private citizens 
which have gone far beyond the expecta- 
tions of those of us involved in the ini- 
tial law. 

It has turned out to be a time-con- 
suming process, it has turned out to be 
a frustrating process, and it has led, of 
course, to a great deal of litigation. 

I think it is in the interest of the coun- 
try that we can find ways to streamline 
the process, to shortcut the time periods 
that are involved, and to make the deci- 
sionmaking that is based upon those 
statements more clear-cut and more rel- 
evant to realities. 
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In any case, that is the background 
of the Environmental Policy Act, against 
which I make my point. 

Most environmental impact statements 
have been site specific. That is, they have 
related to specific projects. We have one 
in Maine, the Dickey-Lincoln School 
power project on the St. Johns River 
which has been undergoing analysis un- 
der the environmental impact statement 
for the last 3 years. The project was au- 
thorized in 1965 and we still have not 
approached the point where we can move 
ahead with construction even if the en- 
vironmental impact process did not 
stand in the way. We have been going for 
15 years, 3 of those years representing 
involvement in the environmental im- 
pact process. So I understand the 
frustration. 

That was an example of a site specific 
environmental impact statement, and 
most of them have been site specific in 
nature. 

The three projects which are the sub- 
ject of Senator Cannon’s amendment 
have been subjected to the environmen- 
tal impact process, and the process has 
been completed with respect to those spe- 
cific projects. It is not my desire to hold 
up those projects by the action I take 
today. All day I have discussed with the 
sponsors of this amendment ways in 
which we can assure that those projects 
could go forward, notwithstanding the 
next point that I want to make. 

The next point that I want to make is 
this: that there are projects that have 
not only individual impacts upon envi- 
ronmental values or which have envi- 
ronmental consequences, but projects in 
a river basin, for example, which to- 
gether, have a total and maybe different 
impact on environmental values and en- 
vironmental consequences which should 
be taken into account. 

With respect to that, I would like to 
read from a letter written by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Secretary Andrus, on 
November 3, 1977, to Senator Jackson 
and to Senator Hansen as the chairman 
and the ranking Republican members of 
the Senate Interior Committee. I will 
read several paragraphs because really 
it describes better than I could exactly 
what is behind the second point: 

Dear SENATORS: This will respond to your 
letters of October 19 inquiring about the rea- 
son for undertaking a comprehensive envi- 
ronmental impact statement on the Colo- 
rado River Basin, and its anticipated effect 
on currrent and future projects and activi- 
ties along the basin. 

Prior to this administration, the Depart- 
ment had been considering undertaking a 
comprehensive impact statement for the 
Colorado on its own initiative. Subsequently, 
the Environmental Defense Fund, the Colo- 
rado Council of Trout Unlimited, and The 
Wilderness Society wrote to request such a 
study, and a moratorium on water develop- 
ment projects until the study was completed. 

After careful review of the current judi- 
cial interpretations of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, we concluded that such a 
study was required under law. We base this 
primarily on the principle that was reaf- 
firmed in Klevpe v. Sierra Club. Briefly 
stated, it says that an agency must do a com- 
prehensive study whenever there are several 
proposals pending concurrently before it 
which will have a cumulative or synergistic 
environmental impact upon a region. 
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Kleppe v. Sierra Club went on to say that 
the Department did not need to prepare a 
comprehensive statement in the case before 
the court because those conditions did not 
exist in that specific case, But the court 
strongly reaffirmed the principle. Conse- 
quently, failure to prepare a comprehensive 
study on the Colorado would invite litiga- 
tion in our judgment. 

Concerning the effect of the statement on 
pending and present projects, the Depart- 
ment has always maintained, and we con- 
tinue to maintain that it is not practical or 
necessary to postpone construction while the 
statement is being prepared. As far as any 
future projects are concerned, we will pre- 
pare individual site specific statements as 
usual. 

The comprehensive statement will not 
address leasing of fuel resources or granting 
of right of ways. So we do not expect any 
effects on these matters. 


I have read all that is necessary out of 
that letter, I believe, to make my point, 
but I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the letter be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., November 3, 1977. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Hon, CLIFFORD P, HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senators: This will respond to your 
letters of October 19 inquiring about the 
reason for undertaking a comprehensive en- 
vironmental impact statement on the Colo- 
rado River Basin, and its anticipated effect 
on current and future projects and activities 
along the basin. 

Prior to this administration, the Depart- 
ment had been considering undertaking a 
comprehensive impact statement for the 
Colorado on its own initiative. Subsequently, 
the Environmental Defense Fund, the Col- 
orado Council of Trout Unlimited, and The 
Wilderness Society wrote to request such a 
study, and a moratorium on water develop- 
ment projects until the study was com- 
pleted. 

After careful review of the current judicial 
interpretation of the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act, we concluded that such a 
study was required under law. We base this 
primarily on the principle that was re- 
affirmed in Kleppe v. Sierra Club. Briefly 
stated, it says that an agency must do a com- 
prehensive study whenever there are several 
proposals pending concurrently before it 
which will have a cumulative or synergistic 
environmental impact upon a region. 

Kleppe v. Sierra Club went on to say that 
the Department did not need to prepare a 
comprehensive statement in the case before 
the court because those conditions did not 
exist in that specific case. But the court 
strongly reaffirmed the principle. Conse- 
quently, failure to prepare a comprehensive 
study on the Colorado would invite litiga- 
tion in our Judgment. 

Concerning the effect of the statement on 
pending and present projects, the Depart- 
ment has always maintained, and we con- 
tinue to maintain that it is not practical or 
necessary to postpone construction while the 
statement is being prepared. As far as any 
future projects are concerned, we will pre- 
pare individual site specific statements as 
usual. 

The comprehensive statement will not ad- 
dress leasing of fuel resources or granting of 
right of ways. So we do not expect any ef- 
fects on these matters, 

Finally, the Regional Reclamation Director 
in Salt Lake City notified the Congressional 
delegations of Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, 
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Utah, and New Mexico of our intention to 
prepare a comprehensive statement by letter 
dated September 22, 1977. The letters were 
sent to the Washington offices of each Sena- 
tor and Congressman and included a list of 
upcoming public informational meetings of 
the subject. 

We appreciate the opportunity to respond 
to your inquiries. If we can provide any fur- 
ther information, we would be most pleased 
to do so. 

Sincerely, 
Ceci, D. ANDRUS, 
Secretary. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, what is 
involved? The auestion of whether such 
a comprehensive environmental impact 
statement is required by the present law 
under the circumstances described in 
that letter and in Kleppe against Sierra 
Club. I think that cuestion is a legitimate 
public question. It is not my desire to 
prejudice the final judicial interpreta- 
tion of the law with respect to that point 
by anything I do this afternoon. But 
neither should we do anything today, or 
in the legislative process, to make it im- 
possible to have that question decided in 
the courts. Nor should we make it im- 
possible for the Department of the In- 
terior to continue the development of the 
comprehensive environmental impact 
statement which it had begun with re- 
spect to the Colorado. 

It is on the basis of that analysis of 
the situation that I undertook to try to 
first put together a compromise that 
would make it possible to proceed with 
the three projects which are the subject 
of Senator CANNOoN’s amendment. 

Second, to protect those projects 
against any lawsuit while the compre- 
hensive environmental impact process 
was going forward. 

Third, to make sure that the Depart- 
ment had funds to go forward with the 
comprehensive environmental process so 
that the area may benefit from the in- 
formation to be obtained. 

I was agreeable, in addition, to a clear 
statement that providing the money for 
such a comprehensive environmental im- 
pact statement should not be interpreted 
in any way by the courts as prejudging 
the interpretation of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act with respect to 
the requirement of a comprehensive en- 
vironmental impact statement. It seemed 
to me that that compromise covered all 
the points of interest to all the parties 
involved. 


I went even one step farther. I said 
that so long as the question was pending 
before the courts, other Federal activities 
not yet taken in the region should not be 
blocked by the requirement of a compre- 
hensive environmental impact statement 
until the courts had ruled on that ques- 
tion. 


It seemed to me that we had conceded 
everything that, until a few months ago, 
I understood to be the imperatives of the 
situation from the point of view of the 
sponsors of this amendment. They could 
go forward with these three projects, they 
would be funded, construction could be- 
gin, no suits could be brought to block it. 

That is all there was in the original 
amendment. Then, in the discussion 
about those three, these other questions 
were raised: Well, if the comprehensive 
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environmental impact statement is 
funded, does that not prejudice the issue 
in the courts. I said, well, let us put a 
statement in the legislative language 
making it clear that it is not our inten- 
tion to prejudice the decision in the 
courts. 

Someone else raised the question, what 
about other Federal activities in the 
basin? Will they be blocked and sus- 
pended while the court is considering the 
question? I said, let us put language in 
the act making clear that they will not 
be affected. 

Well, I did not give away enough, nor 
offer anything else that they wanted of 
me, so there was nothing else that I could 
give—nothing else that was demanded of 
me. I can only conclude that it is the 
desire, unstated, to take an action today 
which would persuade the courts that the 
Congress has changed its mind and has 
interpreted the National Environmental 
Policy Act to mean that a comprehensive 
environmental impact statement is not 
required. 

If that is really what the sponsors of 
this amendment are hanging on to get, 
Isay the place to decide that legislatively 
is in legislation addressed specifically to 
that point, fully considered in commit- 
tee, and fully debated on the floor. I am 
not prepared to surrender it as the price 
of harmony and regional comity on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon. I 
think that I have offered to give the 
sponsors of this amendment more than 
they asked for in the first place, every- 
thing that they explicitly asked for to- 
day. They are still not satisfied. So I am 
forced to make my point of order in or- 
der to insure that the issue of whether 
or not the National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act requires comprehensive environ- 
mental impact statements in appropriate 
cases is left to the courts to decide. That 
is the only way I can protect that, as I 
see it, so I will make my point of or- 
der—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I have not made it yet, 
I say to the Senator, I shall withhold it. 
Iam just describing it, 

I will make the point of order that the 
amendment is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and out of order. I shall 
make it after other Senators have en- 
gaged in whatever discussion they would 
like to. I am not trying to enforce 4 
time limitation or anything of the sort. 
The Senator has been generous in giving 
me time to explain my position. 

I would really, from a personal point 
of view, rather not be involved in this 
whole matter, because I am sympathetic 
to the problems of the West in respect 
of the development of these river basins. 
But I shall make my point of order, when 
I do, for the reasons stated. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Will the Senator 
from Nevada yield me some time? 

Mr. CANNON. There is no controlled 
time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, who is, more or less, the god- 
father of environmental legislation in 
this country. I might say we are indebted 
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to him for it, I think he has brought out 
some points about the Environmental 
Act that more and more Americans, both 
private citizens and Government people, 
are beginning to recognize as needing 
overhaul. 

The Senator mentioned, in his re- 
marks, that the private sector has been 
hounded by the environmental people. I 
agree on that. I think every Member of 
this body has been receiving complaints 
about it. Now, however, I think, for the 
first time, we have seen the impact 
brought to bear upon Federal projects. If 
I were a Senator from any State affected, 
I would be deeply concerned about that. I 
do not believe there is a Senator in this 
body that does not have some project go- 
ing in his State that could require en- 
vironmental inspection. I think of post 
offices, parks, roads; any construction 
that entails Federal funds, in my opin- 
ion, could come under this type of sur- 
veillance. I am the last one that will sug- 
gest that that is proper. 

I think of the vast projects in the 
southern part of our country, where wa- 
ter behind dam after dam has brought 
richness to that part of America. I think 
of the projects in the Northeast that we 
have very happily participated in pro- 
viding. I think of the projects along the 
Mississippi. We had a long debate here 
just a short while ago about providing 
locks on the Mississippi. These can all 
come under the environmental study 
program. 

The Senator from Maine mentioned 
specific projects. This specific project 
that I happen to be interested in, which 
I shall broaden from the central Ari- 
zona project to include the entire Colo- 
rado River Basin, is one of such magni- 
tude that I do not believe many people 
in this body have any understanding of 
what we are talking about. We are not 
just talking about 15 million acre feet of 
water per year; we are talking about 
water that will provide the livelihood for 
the people of southern California, most 
of southern Arizona, most of southern 
Nevada, Utah, and the other basin 
States. 

For example, we have already con- 
structed, and these projects are in op- 
eration, to mention just a few: The Im- 
perial Dam with the water for the Im- 
perial Valley. The first project was 
started there in 1906. Yet we have got- 
ten along pretty well without environ- 
mental studies there. 

We have the Parker Dam above 
that that provides the drinking water 
for Los Angeles and its vast complex of 
cities and towns. 

Above that, we have Davis Dam that 
impounds water to produce power for 
most of Arizona and parts of Nevada. I 
might say at Searchlight, Nev., there is 
under construction a giant generating 
plant that will use the waters of the 
Colorado to be developed by steam for 
power. 

Above that, we have the giant Hoover 
Dam. Then above that, we have Glen 
Canyon Dam and, of course, going up, 
several other projects, including the Big 
Thompson project, that diverts water 
into the eastern part of the Western 
Plains States. 

The thing that we fear is not what 
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they might do to new projects under 
construction or new projects that are 
even in the planning stages, but what 
this environmental impact idea can do 
to already existing projects. 

Can they rule, for example, that the 
water we divert from the Imperial Dam 
through the All American Canal into 
the lower valleys of California presents 
an environmental impact upon the 
area? 

Can we rule that the giant Lake 
Meade, that has brought pleasure in 
boating and fishing and a change of 
weather to millions and millions of 
people, is to be called environmentally 
incorrect? 

I can see it going both ways, and I 
can talk about every dam and every 
project we have on the river. 

I would hope on this opportunity to 
legislate in favor of this particular 
basin, which drains one-twelfth of the 
whole United States, and it is the fourth 
biggest river in the whole world, that we 
would have an opportunity by legisla- 
tion to express our opinion that environ- 
mentalism goes so far, and when it gets 
to the point of impeding the progress of 
people and affecting the lives of people 
and the livelihood of people, then I 
think we have to have a reunderstand- 
ing of just what the environmental laws 
were intended to do and what they are 
doing now. 

I backed those laws. I thought they 
were good. I still think they are good. I 
think they are being misused, badly 
used by organization people who really 
do not understand what they are sup- 
posed to do, nor what we intended them 
to do. 

So, Mr. President, I am hopeful the 
Senator from Maine will not throw this 
up to a judgment of germaneness. 

I do not want to impede the progress 
of legislation on this floor, but I can 
say this, that my State is not ready to 
take this sitting down. I can say this to 
my colleagues, that there will probably 
me, if this is not decided, there will 
probably be court orders issued, or at- 
tempted to be issued, against every proj- 
ect in this country that has one dime of 
Federal money in it. 

So stop and think what that could do 
to your State. 

I hope we can support the Cannon 
amendment, as written, and I hope that 
if the point of germaneness is raised by 
the Senator from Maine that we can 
defeat it. 

Mr. CANNON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, just two 
or three points. 

I want to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine, he referred to these 
projects that are affecting the West. I 
want to point out, as the Senator from 
Arizona did, that this type of a policy 
affects projects all over the country. 

The Mississippi Valley, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority operation which has 
been so good, and many other areas 
throughout the country, all would be 
affected by the indications that a com- 
prehensive environmental impact state- 
ment is to be required on a complete 
region, basin, or on a complete basin. 
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The projects we have in this amend- 
ment have all had an individual site 
environmental impact statement filed. 
They have all been justified and they 
are all under construction. 

I think it has been pointed out there 
is a pending lawsuit and the fear, of 
course, is what position the courts might 
take, absent any indication from the 
Congress. 

The Senator from Maine is correct. 
We did work this afternoon to try to 
work out an agreement, a settlement that 
could be mutually accepted, and part of 
that involved an appropriation to the 
Secretary, so that the Secretary, if he so 
desired, could go ahead with a compre- 
hensive basinwide environmental im- 
pact statement. 

Now, to try to protect against any un- 
due inferences from the court, we did 
discuss the possibility of legislation that 
would say it was not the intent of this 
action that it be interpreted to affect the 
outcome of litigation dealing with the 
preparation of a comprehensive envi- 
ronmental impact statement for the 
basin. 

However, some of my colleagues were 
fearful that the fact the money was 
appropriated and authorized for that 
purpose would, therefore, influence the 
court in some way, and we did not want 
to do that. That is why we did not elect 
to go along with a compromise agree- 
ment that would have provided money 
so that the Secretary could have used it, 
if he saw fit, to carry out a comprehen- 
sive environmental impact statement of 
the entire Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I say to the Sen- 
ator, if I had a legislative compromise, 
which involves those on different sides 
of the issue giving away something, I 
could have argued just as persuasively, 
and I do, that by agreeing to these three 
specific projects, which had not been 
subjected to comprehensive environ- 
mental impact statements, our agree- 
ment might be interpreted by the courts 
as concluding that a comprehensive en- 
vironmental impact statement is not nec- 
essary. 

I doubt very much that a court is going 
to close its eyes to the kind of language 
that we are now discussing. 


Incidentally, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the full text of 
the amendment which I was prepared to 
accept be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


On page 30, after line 26, add the fol- 
lowing: 


Sec. 110. (a) Notwithstanding any provi- 
sions of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969, Public Law 91-190 (42 U.S.C. 
§ 4321 et seq.), construction of any feature 
of the Upper Colorado River Storage Project 
as authorized by the Act of April 11, 1956, as 
amended, shall proceed if a final Environ- 
mental Impact Statement has been filed on 
such feature. 

(b) Notwithstanding any provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
Public Law 91-190 (42 U.S.C. § 4321 et seq.), 
construction of any feature of the Central 
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Arizona Project as authorized by Public Law 
90-537, September 30, 1968 (43 U.S.C. § 1501 
et seq.), shall proceed if a final Environ- 
mental Impact Statement has been filed on 
such feature. 

(c) Notwithstanding any provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 
Public Law 91-190 (42 U.S.C. § 4321 et seq.), 
construction of any feature of the Southern 
Nevada Water Project as authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 89-292 (43 U.S.C. 616ggg), as 
amended, shall proceed if a final Environ- 
mental Impact Statement has been filed on 
any such feature. 

(d) For expenses necessary for the Secre- 
tary to prepare a comprehensive environ- 
mental impact statement for the Colorado 
River Basin, $2,145,000, to remain available 
until expended, which shall not be reim- 
bursable. It is not the intent that this action 
be interpreted as affecting the outcome of 
litigation dealing with the preparation of a 
comprehensive environmental impact state- 
ment for the Basin. 

(e) The lack of such a comprehensive en- 
vironmental impact statement shall not serve 
as a bar to proceeding with other federal 
actions in the Basin. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Now, the Senator has 
read it correctly, or that part of it hav- 
ing to do with the $2,145,000 for the com- 
prehensive environmental impact state- 
ment. 

Now, let me make the record clear, 
that process had begun before the Can- 
non amendment was ever offered. 

It had begun and then suit was brought 
to challenge it. So it was stopped in 
midpassage. 

I thought it was reasonable to ask, 
from my side of this issue, that that 
process continue in the same way. I was 
agreeable to letting these three projects 
continue. 

In other words, what I was offering 
was the status quo, with a neutral effect 
on the litigation. 

I just do not believe a court is so naive 
with respect to the compromising nature 
of the legislative process as to ignore 
this language, and I repeat it, which 
Senator Cannon has already read: 

It is not the intent that this action be 
interpreted as affecting the outcome of liti- 
gation dealing with the preparation of a 
comprehensive environmental impact state- 
ment for the basin. 


I think that language is clear. I think 
we made it clear to Senator Cannon that 
if that specific language was not clear 
enough, we would be glad to have it 
clarified even further to make it abso- 
lutely clear that the provision of money 
necessary to go forward with the com- 
prehensive environmental impact state- 
ment was not intended, and should not be 
interpreted, as prejudicing the judicial 
result. 

I think it is possible for us to do that. 
I have seen similar things like that done 
over and over again in my 20 years in 
the Senate. 

I think the compromise would have 
been workable and I regret we are not 
going forward with it. 

Even at this moment, if any of the 
supporters of the Cannon amendment 
can devise language that would be eyen 
clearer on the point Senator Cannon is 
discussing, I would be glad to accept 
that language. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator for 
his statement. 
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I just simply say that a number of the 
States are intervenors in the lawsuit 
we referred to earlier and they have their 
own position to advance. 

Their position is that a comprehensive 
environmental impact statement for the 
entire basin is not required and should 
not be required. Frankly, I, for one who 
is a supporter of the initial Environmen- 
tal Protection Act, certainly did not in- 
tend, and I do not believe the balance 
of my colleagues here intended, to re- 
quire a comprehensive study of an entire 
area or an entire basin, such as the en- 
tire Colorado River Basin, which the 
Senator from Arizona pointed out earlier, 
I think, was about 1,400 miles long, if I 
remember his statement. 

We intended that an environmental 
impact statement would be required on 
specific projects to make a determina- 
tion whether they should go ahead. That 
is what we are trying to do here. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Is it the intent of the 
Senator then, if I understand what he 
just said this afternoon by means of his 
amendment, to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act so that it would 
clearly not require a comprehensive en- 
vironmental impact statement. 

Mr. CANNON. No, it is not my inten- 
tion. 

I may say that I would like to do it, 
because I think it should be amended. 
But I agree with the Senator, as he said 
earlier, that we should consider that at 
some other place. 

I do say here that we want to make it 
absolutely clear to the court that is con- 
sidering this matter that these projects 
on which an environmental impact state- 
ment has been filed and approved, and 
on which construction has been started, 
should be permitted to go ahead. We are 
simply saying that specifically and pre- 
cisely with respect to three projects—the 
Upper Colorado River project, the cen- 
tral Arizona project, and the southern 
Nevada water project. 

Mr. MUSKIE. That simply is not in 
issue. 

We have a letter, and the Senator 
knows perfectly that the amendments to 
which I agreed gave him the green 
light on these three projects. The Sena- 
tor knows perfectly well that that 
amendment is consistent with a letter 
from Secretary Andrus, which I put in 
the Record this afternoon, which gives 
the green light to these projects. 

So if that is the only point the Sena- 
tor is pursuing, he can have it without a 
fight, without a point of order, without a 
debate, without a challenge—and that 
has been clear to him this entire day, I 
am sure. 

Then the Senator says that these 
other States have a point of view on the 
comprehensive issue to be discussed. 
There are two places available to them: 
the court, where they already are—and 
we make clear in this language that we 
do not prejudice that at all and do not 
intend to—or, they can come back with 
legislation amending the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act, which the Sen- 
ator from Nevada says he does not mean 
to try to do this afternoon. 
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So both those avenues are open to 
them, and the point of order of the Sen- 
ator from Maine does not interfere with 
either of them. The Senator can have his 
amendment, and these projects will be 
funded, and construction will go for- 
ward, and they will be protected against 
lawsuits that will take them into court. 
The Senator can have all that, without 
an argument, without a point of order. 

So I must say that I am completely 
mystified as to what it is that I must 
answer in the Senator’s argument. 

He said no, he does not mean to try to 
amend the National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act—and I said, “Fine.” 

He said all he wants is these three 
projects to go forward, without interfer- 
ence. I said, “Fine.” 

He said he wanted to preserve the 
rights of all the States involved in order 
to insure the excision of the comprehen- 
sive environmental impact statement 
from the act, and that option is avail- 
able in two places. 

So what this fight or this argument is 
all about mystifies me completely, and I 
find myself punching a balloon because 
whenever I try to meet what I think is 
behind the amendment, I am told that is 
not behind the amendment. 

We have tried to serve every purpose 
that the Senator from Nevada has de- 
scribed in his floor statement. We have 
not tried to prejudice the question of the 
comprehensive environmental impact 
statement in any way. I have offered to 
take any language anyone in the Senate 
can devise to make that even clearer. 

The only purpose this debate is serving 
is my purpose in New England, because 
there is another issue somebody is going 
to try to attach to this bill which con- 
cerns me personally—much more than 
this one. This debate gives us the time— 
at least, I hope my staff and the staffs of 
other Senators are using the time—to try 
to work out that problem so that we will 
not take the time of other Senators to 
discuss that matter on the floor. 

So I suppose there is some utility to it 
and that by asking these questions, and 
possibly frustrating the Senator from 
Nevada, I really am filibustering in an 
indirect way, in order to provide some 
time for the resolution of this other 
problem. 

I know the Senator understands that 
on these three particular projects I am 
sympathetic to the Senator’s objective. 

Mr. CANNON. I appreciate that. The 
Senator has made it clear that he is not 
opposed to these three specific projects; 
in fact, that they should go ahead. 

The only difficulty we have is that the 
court may not necessarily agree, and we 
want to make it absolutely clear that the 
court will look at the legislative language 
and say, “Yes, those projects are per- 
mitted to go ahead.” That is what we 
want to insure. 

Along with it, on the compromise lan- 
guage that was offered, as I said earlier, 
we want to insure that the Secretary does 
not proceed with a comprehensive basin- 
wide environmental impact statement 
simply because we have given him money 
here at a time when the States, in good 
faith, are litigating before the courts 
whether or not that kind of general, 
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broad environmental statement basin- 
wide can be required. 

If the Senator does not desire to make 
his point of order, I will call for a vote 
on the amendment. If he desires to make 
it, I think we could get on with the 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I will make the point of 
order as soon as I ascertain whether or 
not the Senators who indicated a desire 
to speak on this matter wish to do so. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sasser). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am go- 
ing to make the point of order in just a 
second. 

Mr. President, one point I wish to 
make is that as an individual Senator, 
as well as one who is so often asked to 
respond to policy issues as they arise in 
the Chamber, and as chairman of the 
Budget Committee, I am becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about the growing 
practice of attaching legislation to ap- 
propriations bills. One effect of this is to 
give Senators almost no notice of the 
policy issues which are arising. 

This morning when I arrived, or it was 
last night, I suddenly discovered that on 
this Interior appropriations bill there 
were two policy issues, legislative issues, 
this one and another one affecting the 
oil entitlements program in my region of 
New England, both coming up on an ap- 
propriation bill, as to which we had in- 
adequate time to prepare, inadequate 
time to consult. 

I thought we had legislative commit- 
tees around here to deal with policy. 
Anyone reading this amendment, who 
could conclude that it is not about as 
blatant an example of out and out legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, simply 
cannot read, or is so caught up in his 
desires with respect to the substantive 
part of Senator Cannon’s amendment 
that he votes his interest rather than 
senatorial procedures. 

What I am saying to you, my col- 
leagues, is if this trend continues, we 
need only two committees, and maybe 
only one, the Budget and Appropria- 
tions Committees or maybe only the Ap- 
propriations Committee, because it is no 
longer just abortion that comes to us 
via appropriation bills, it is every con- 
ceivable issue. 

Now we are going to amend or propose 
to amend the National Environmental 
Policy Act. To some that is a dirty word. 
But what are the limits? I can pick tar- 
gets too; and if the Senate is going to 
approve this kind of legislation on an 
appropriation bill, I am going to begin 
looking for targets that I can use this 
for as a precedent, since the precedent- 
setting impact of what we are doing has 
been part of the discussion and the 
negotiation. 

I really do not think we want to go 
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that way. But this is another blatant 
effect, and I simply raise that caution- 
ary word about that trend which bothers 
me, because as the chairman of the 
Budget Committee I am supposed to be 
here on the floor on the whole range of 
issues affecting the Federal Government. 
When they come at me through appro- 
priations bills, in addition to authoriz- 
ing bills, it becomes a little dizzying to 
try to stay on top of it and offer sane 
and responsible judgment to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is legislation 
on an appropriation act. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I raise 
the point of germaneness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XVI, paragraph 4 questions of rele- 
vancy of amendments to a general ap- 
propriation bill when raised must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate and decided with- 
out debate. However, in submitting this 
question to the Senate, the Chair wants 
to advise the Senate that under the prec- 
edents the question of germaneness, 
when raised after a point of order has 
been made that the language is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, tolls the 
point of order if the Senate decides the 
question of germaneness in the affirma- 
tive, and those precedents have uni- 
formly held in such a situation that “an 
amendment legislative in character is in 
order on a general appropriation bill if 
it is germane to the language as passed 
by the House. Thus, “if the House of 
Representatives opens the door by in- 
corporating legislation in a general ap- 
propriation bill, the Senate has an in- 
herent right to amend such proposed 
legislation, and to perfect that lan- 
guage, notwithstanding its rules.” 

Therefore, since there is no House lan- 
guage involved here, the Chair thinks 
that the question of germaneness is not 
properly raised, but submits it as he 
must under the rule. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Is a “yea” vote a vote 
sustaining a point of order or opposing 
it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point 
of order is not being acted upon. The 
question is, is the amendment relevant 
or germane to the subject matter of the 
House-passed bill? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. HaTFIELD), the Senator from Min- 
nessota (Mrs. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from New York (Mr, MOYNIHAN) , and the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. NunN) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs, HUMPHREY) would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
JavITs) are necessarily absent. 


The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 53, 
nays 40, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 298 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 
Ford 
Garn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 


Hansen 
Hart 


Melcher 
Morgan 
Pearson 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Burdick 
Byrd, Haskell 
Harry F., Jr. Hatch 

Byrd, Robert C. Hatfield, 
Cannon Mark O. 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Danforth 


Hayakawa 
Helms 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mathias 
McClure 


NAYS—40 


Hodges 
Huddleston 
Jackson 


Eastland 


Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Kennedy Randolph 
Leahy Ribicoff 
Long Riegle 
Magnuson Roth 
Matsunaga Sarbanes 
McGovern Stafford 
McIntyre Stevenson 
Metzenbaum Stone 
Muskie Willlams 
Nelson 

Packwood 


NOT VOTING—7 


Humphrey 
Javits 


Anderson 


Hathaway 
Heinz 


Abourezk 
Griffin 
Hatfield, Moynihan 

Paul G. Nunn 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sasser). On this vote, there are 53 yeas 
and 40 nays. Therefore, the amendment 
as modified, is held germane. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was held germane. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to having a voice vote. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I voted 
to support the ruling of the Chair be- 
cause I feel that it is improper to change 
basic law by way of an amendment to 
an appropriation bill. It is a clear case 
of legislating on an appropriation bill 
and it is a very bad precedent to set, par- 
ticularly when it relates to legislation 
of this importance. 

On the merits of the amendment it- 
self I am favorable. I simply want the 
Recorp to show that while I support the 
amendment on its merits, I do object to 
the procedure which has been followed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I want 
to make the same point and associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH). 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
cannot hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the able 
senior Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to say that I thoroughly agree with 
the viewpoint taken by the Senator from 
Idaho. I have made a long attempt, 
which has been futile in most cases, to 
keep legislation off appropriations bills. 
It seems that we just cannot seem to do 
it. The legislative committees are not do- 
ing their jobs. There are many things 
which are not authorized which are in 
the appropriations. This is a matter 
which should have been done by the 
legislative committee or should be done 
by the legislative committee. I thorough- 
ly agree with the Senators on this 
matter. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The situation out 
West in some of these river basins is just 
intolerable. I am going to vote with them 
on this. But here, again, the Appropria- 
tions Committee is writing all the legis- 
lation in the body, it sometimes seems to 
me, on everything. I just hope that we 
will not continue this practice. If we do, 
there will not be any committees left in 
the Congress except the Budget Com- 
mittee, the Appropriations Committee 
and the Finance Committee. Those are 
about all that will be left. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
let us vote on the amendment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, if I may 
take a moment, I want to say that I have 
carried the load all day trying to make 
the points which I thought relevant in 
opposition to the Cannon amendment. 
I have had a very sparse audience. I am 
not going to try to repeat, but I would 
like to make at least three points. 

Number one, if this amendment is not 
clearly legislation on an appropriation 
bill to any Senator who looks at it, inde- 
pendent of what he perceives as his State 
or regional interest, there will never be 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

I have watched with great concern the 
growing tendency to send legislative 
issues to the floor on appropriation bills. 
I woke up this morning and found myself 
faced with two on this bill, both clearly 
legislation, with no time to prepare and 
no time to enlighten other Senators as 
to the issues or my point of view. They 
were just offered as amendments to an 
appropriation bill. 

We went through the farce of a point 
of order, and it is nothing but a farce to 
anyone who examines the Recorp today. 
Nobody cares any more. If you can pur- 
sue a legislative objective, get it by quick- 
ly and fast, without having to go through 
the deliberateness of the legislative proc- 
ess, “Then I am going to do it.” That is 
the philosophy of the moment. This is as 
clear a demonstration of that as I have 
ever seen. 

But the Senate has worked its will 
and I am not going to ask for any more 
rolicall votes on it. 
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The second point I would make is that, 
with respect to the issues raised in this 
amendment, in 5 hours of negotiation 
today, I offered the sponsors of this 
amendment everything they asked for 
except one thing: I would not concede 
the right to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act with respect to 
this issue on an appropriation bill. I said 
that question must be left to the courts, 
where it is now, or it should be brought 
to the Senate via the legislative process. 
I gave them the three projects, I offered 
to protect them against lawsuits, I of- 
fered to write in language that would 
make it clear that the action in the 
courts would not be prejudiced by any- 
thing we did today. I gave them every 
single thing they asked for over 5 hours 
of negotiation, and they turned me 
down. The only conclusion I can draw is 
that they wanted to use Senators’ in- 
terests in river basins as a way of amend- 
ing the National Environmental Policy 
Act by implication with this vote. 

Well, we shall see what happens. We 
shall see what happens. 

Third, gentlemen, in the interest of 
orderly procedure, as chairman of the 
Committee on the Budget, I have to con- 
stantly watch the flow of legislation to 
the floor, across the whole range of prob- 
lems and issues that affect the country. 
I am expected to advise the Senate as 
best I can. Well, I am telling you, there 
is no way of keeping track if legislation 
is going to come at us through the cracks 
in appropriations bills, through appro- 
priations bills that the House originates, 
and legislation they put on. Under the 
precedents, if they put legislative lan- 
guage on an appropriation bill, we can- 
not challenge it at all on the Senate 
floor. If legislation changing basic na- 
tional policy can come at us in all these 
various, diverse ways, and we are tempt- 
ed to use them to serve our own paro- 
chial interests, the legislative process is 
going to become nothing but chaos. 

I have river basins in my State. Do you 
not believe so? How do I protect them? 
By sneaking something through legis- 
latively in an appropriation bill that 
provides the least possible warning to my 
colleagues in advance, with insufficient 
time to prepare and rationally debate 
the issues? Is that the way? The answer 
to that question this afternoon was yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
yield on just one point? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
find myself in general agreement with 
what the Senator from Maine has been 
saying, but there are times when there 
are emergencies. When you threaten the 
livelihood of people who live in one- 
twelfth of the United States and have 
had that happen only about 4 or 5 weeks 
ago, when there is no chance—no 
chance—to go through the legislative 
processes this year, and by the time we 
would have the chance, it would be next 
year, and the courts would have acted— 
I think there are times when we have to 
go around the rules when parts of the 
country are threatened. I think in this 
particular case, we in the West, particu- 
larly in the Colorado River Basin, felt 
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threatened, just as I feel every Senator 
who represents every State who depends 
upon projects of water or anything else 
felt threatened by this. We who sup- 
ported the Environmental Act never 
dreamed that it would go this far, that 
they could, in effect, contest the erec- 
tion of a post office or a bridge or a park- 
ing lot or a football stadium, or one- 
twelfth of the United States. I think that, 
in this particular case, we were justified. 
We have to get the message some way. 

I will admit that the Senator yielded 
greatly and I have a suspicion that had 
we taken his approach, we would prob- 
ably have been all right. But we were 
concerned about our people, just as he is 
concerned about his people, and we took 
this step, and I am glad it came out the 
way it did. 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I say to the Senator 
that if one can rationalize an emergency 
out of the agreement that I was willing 
to make, and even modify beyond—fur- 
ther discussion was pointless. If one can 
rationalize an emergency out of that, one 
can rationalize an emergency out of 
anything. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. “Vote.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
(putting the question) . 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is in doubt. Senators in favor of the 
amendment will rise and stand until 
counted. 

Those opposed will rise and stand un- 
til counted. 

On a division, the amendment (UP No. 
1612), as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. It is too late. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
asked for the floor before the Chair had 
ruled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio was not recognized until 
the Chair had ruled. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider that vote and ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that on the table. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Js there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Is that on the motion 
to reconsider or the motion to table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the motion 
to table the motion to reconsider. 


Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair. 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HEINZ. How was the Senator 
from Ohio recorded on the last vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was a 
division vote. There was no record. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mrs. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN), and 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs. HUMPHREY) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Grirrin), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. JAVITS) 
and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 33, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 299 Leg. ] 


YEAS—59 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Hansen 
Hart 
Haskell 
Hatch 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Magnuson 
Mathias 


NAYS—33 


Hathaway Packwood 
Heinz Pell 
Hodges Proxmire 
Kennedy Randolph 
Leahy Ribicoff 
Matsunaga Roth 
McGovern Sarbanes 
McIntyre Stafford 
Metzenbaum Stevenson 
Muskie Stone 
Nelson Williams 


NOT VOTING—8 


Humphrey Percy 
Javits 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Burdick 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Church 
Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durkin 
Eastland 
Ford 


McClure 
Melcher 
Morgan 
Pearson 
Riegle 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Anderson 
Bayh 
Biden 
Brooke 
Bumpers 
Case 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Glenn 


Abourezk 

Griffin 

Hatfield, Moynihan 
Paul G. Nunn 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL). The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask the 
distinguished manager of the bill what 
amendments we know are coming up, so 
that we can get some order in present- 
ing them. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
respond by saying that I know of an 
amendment by the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. RotH), and I know that the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
has either one or two amendments to 
offer, and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON) says he has an amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. WALLOP. I have one about which 
I would like to talk to the managers of 
the bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. At least one 
amendment to talk about, plus an 
amendment by the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will my good friend 
from Delaware agree to a time limit on 
his amendment? 

Mr. ROTH. I would be happy to. 

Mr. STEVENS. How long? 

Mr. ROTH, Thirty minutes to a side. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. How about 15 
minutes to a side? 

Mr. STEVENS. Why not 15 minutes to 
a side, unless the Senator from Delaware 
wants to be here until 8 o’clock? 

Mr. DURKIN. How about 1 minute 
for each percent? 

Mr. ROTH. All right, 15 minutes to a 
side. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the manager of 
the bill seek that unanimous-consent 
agreement on the Roth amendment? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the Roth 
amendment there be 15 minutes per side, 
equally divided. 

Mr. STEVENS. Thirty minutes, 15 min- 
utes to each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the able manager of the bill yield, so 
that I can address a question to the floor, 
particularly to the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield. 


EAST COAST ENTITLEMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I have an amendment 
dealing with entitlements on the east 
coast, and we are trying to work out a 
way to settle that amendment so that it 
will not have to be brought up. 

One of the possible pieces to put in 
place in order to avoid bringing up that 
amendment on this bill would be to 
bring it up on the public works appro- 
priation bill, which would require a 
unanimous-consent agreement to waive 
the 3-day rule, to bring that bill up for 
the limited purpose of considering that 
amendment on Thursday. 

I wonder if there is anyone in the 
Chamber who would object. I am not 
asking for unanimous consent at this 
time. I wonder if there is anyone who 
would object to the waiving of the 3-day 
rule to bring up the public works appro- 
priation bill, for the limited purpose of 
considering that amendment on Thurs- 
day, putting over the remainder of the 
bill until a later date. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wonder if the Senator 
would be agreeable to bringing up Sen- 
ate Resolution 525 which would disap- 
prove the deferral for the Garrison di- 
version at the same time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have no objection 
to that, so far as I am concerned. I am 
simply trying to work out a way to defer 
this east coast entitlements amendment 
on this bill, in order to consider it on 
the public works bill on Thursday, which 
would entail a waiver of the 3-day rule. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKE. It is my understanding 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) has some serious 
concern about the waiver of the 3-day 
rule on the public works bill. 

My question to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is this: Does he in- 
tend to include in his unanimous-consent 
request, in addition to waiving the 3-day 
rule, a time limitation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not ask for that 
at this point. That is something we would 
have to work out. 

Mr. BROOKE. That might be a condi- 
tion precedent to no objection to the 
Senator’s unanimous-consent request or 
a waiver of the 3-day rule. If the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is not going to in- 
sist upon a time limitation on the 
amendment, I think we can agree to 
waive the 3-day rule and allow the Sen- 
ator to have that bill brought up on 
Thursday. 

Mr. STEVENS. With due respect to my 
friend, he could object to a unanimous- 
consent request at that time. Why not 
help us move this bill at this time? It 
still would require unanimous consent to 
get a time agreement on the public works 
bill, and the Senator has control over 
that. 

Mr. BROOKE. I am not sure the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would agree with 
the Senator from Alaska. I think that is 
going to be a condition that he will put 
in his unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry: If the recommenda- 
tion made by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana is carried through and that is put on 
the public works bill, for the purpose of 
having debate and vote on the entitle- 
ment amendment, would it not be a fact 
that there would be no time limitation 
on that amendment; that it would go un- 
der the normal rules of the Senate, with- 
out any time limitation, absent one in 
the unanimous consent request itself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Here again we have 
legislation, have we not, on an appropria- 
tions bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. On this bill, it would 
not be legislation on an appropriations 
bill. That has been cleared with the par- 
liamentarian, and he would be prepared 
to rule, as I understand it, that this east 
coast entitlements amendment would 
not be legislation on the pending bill. 
On the public works bill it might be leg- 
islation, and for that reason we would 
ask for unanimous consent, and I do 
not ask for that unanimous consent at 
this time, but I would ask unanimous 
consent that it be in order to bring up 
that bill at that time without a point of 
order being raised relative to it being 
legislation on an appropriations bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I might have to ob- 
ject only on the basis—I take no sides 
in this matter now—I have to vote on it 
one way or the other, but here again we 
are getting into legislating important 
policy matters on appropriations bills, 
and I might have to object—I do not 
know whether I would win or not—but I 
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might make a point of order that it is leg- 
islation without going into the merits of 
it. This is a matter that should be decided 
by a legislative committee. I just cannot 
understand. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the question here is as follows: The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana can call up his 
amendment to the bill now pending, and 
it is an appropriations bill. He can call 
up his amendment to it and a point of 
order will not lie against the amend- 
ment if it is offered against the bill now 
before the Senate. The Senator from 
Louisiana is willing to forego calling up 
that amendment, not call it up against 
this bill, but call it up against the public 
works appropriations bill in which case 
a point of order might lie because the 
amendment might constitute legislation 
on that particular appropriations bill. 

The effort here is being made to allow 
the Senator from Louisiana to call up 
his amendment to that bill, in the event 
he decides in the meantime to proceed 
thusly, it being possible that the matter 
could be resolved between today and the 
day after tomorrow, and he would not 
even have to call up his amendment at 
all, so the Senator merely wants the 
option to call it up at that point, and if 
there is unanimous consent that a point 
of order not lie against it, then thus not 
holding the Interior appropriations bill 
hostage today. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then I have no ob- 
jection because I want to see these bills 
move along. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. BROOKE. I agree with everything 
the distinguished majority leader has 
said. The only problem with that is that 
the Senator from Louisiana in addition 
to wanting to put his amendment on 
the public works bill wants a time limi- 
tation on that amendment and if there 
is a time limitation on that amendment 
that he is suggesting of 4 hours, that 
would foreclose any option to have a 
thorough discussion of that amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Excevt, Mr. 
President, if the Senator will kindly 
yield, the Senator from Louisiana has 
not asked for 4 hours of time limitation. 
I know he would like to have it. But he 
might—I see a gleam in his eye—he 
might not pursue that if Senators would 
just give him consent that he may call 
up his amendment without a point of 
order lying against it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yie‘d? 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry, noting that I, as a New Englander, 
can also gleam, to make sure we under- 
stand that completely, the Senator from 
Vermont wonders if as it presently stands 
there is no time limitation on this amend- 


ment; if it is in this bill, and if the 
Senator from Louisiana brings it up in 


the way he has propounded it, that is in 
the public works bill with no point of 
order on germaneness or any other rea- 
son, there would also be no time limita- 
tion in that bill; is that correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LEAHY. So that the request that 
the Senator from Louisiana has made to 
this point anyway is without any time 
limitation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator will 
yield, I have made no request. I made 
an inquiry to the specific point as to 
whether or not the 3-day rule could be 
waived, if we did so make a request, be- 
cause if the 3-day rule cannot be waived 
then there is no need to pursue the ques- 
tion of time limitation bar none, so that 
if that is an objection in itself then we 
do not have to worry about trying to work 
out the details of the time limitation. 

Mr. LEAHY. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is talking about a waiver for the 
purpose of his amendment only on the 
public works bill. The 3-day rule would 
then continue to apply to the remainder 
of the public works bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is right, and I 
make the inquiry because I heard there 
were some Senators who would object 
under any conditions to the waiver of the 
3-day rule. That is my only inquiry. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield for me to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 3-day 
rule be waived on the public works ap- 
propriation bill for the purpose only of 
allowing the Senator from Louisiana on 
Thursday, if the bill is called up on 
Thursday, to offer his amendment on 
that day, it being understood that the 3- 
day rule would not be waived as to any 
other amendment or as to the bill itself. 
This means that the bill once that 
amendment is disposed of on Thursday 
would go over to Friday and it auto- 
matically qualifies on Friday anyway. I 
would include in that request that the 
Senator from Louisiana be permitted to 
call up his amendment on entitlement 
without a point of order lying against it 
on that bill, it being understood that he 
would call it up against the currently 
pending appropriations bill without a 
point of order lying against it and this 
would free the Interior appropriations 
bill for passage today. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, if I might ask a 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, having heard what the 
unanimous-consent recuest is made by 
the majority leader, would that be the 
sum and substance of the request of the 
Senator from Louisiana insofar as his 
amendment is concerned? Would he ac- 
cept that unanimous-consent agreement 
without a time limitation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I say to my good 
friend from Massachusetts that it would 
be my intent to ask for a time limitation. 
However, I would not object to that 
unanimous-consent agreement provided 
it is clear that I do not waive my rights 
to bring up the amendment to the pend- 
ing bill and then in the meantime we 
could work out the question of time limi- 
tation. If we cannot, then it would be 
my intention to go ahead and bring it up 
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as part of the pending bill. But it would 
certainly do no harm to get this 
unanimous-consent agreement agreed to, 
and if in the meantime we can work it 
out, fine. If we cannot, then I can bring 
it up on the pending bill. 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator from 
Louisiana knows full well that there will 
be an objection to a unanimous-consent 
agreement for time limitation, and I am 
just wondering whether we are wasting 
time at the present time if the Senator is 
going to insist upon his unanimous con- 
sent for a time limitation. 

In other words, if he does not get his 
time limitation, is he then going to pur- 
sue his option of continuing with his 
amendment on the present bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It would be my 
intention to do so, but we would hope 
that something could be worked out in 
the meantime. After all, DOE seems to 
be ready to agree to the tentative agree- 
ment which we have worked on the 
amendment itself. 

Perhaps that can be worked out. But 
I would suggest to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the propounded 
unanimous-consent request, so long as it 
is clear that I do not surrender my rights 
to bring this amendment to the pending 
bill, would do no harm. We may not util- 
ize that unanimous-consent request, but 
it would do no harm to do so, and I 
would not intend to object to it, with the 
understanding that I do not surrender 
the right to bring it up to the pending 
bill. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKE. If we would agree to 
the unanimous-consent agreement as 
propounded by the distinguished major- 
ity leader, and that would include that 
there would be no point of order which 
would lie against the amendment to the 
public works bill, then those of us who 
oppose the Senator’s amendment would 
have lost another option, it would appear 
to me. Therefore, I am inclined to object 
to this unanimous-consent agreement 
most reluctantly, but I feel that, in order 
to protect our rights, I must object to 
that. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold for just one moment? 

Mr. BROOKE. Yes, I withhold. 


Mr. LEAHY. I wonder if the Senator 
from Massachusetts might consider not 
objecting to the wunanimous-consent 
agreement with the understanding from 
the joint leadership that our rights, your 
rights, my rights, will be protected to be 
able to object to any unanimous-consent 
request to limit the time on this amend- 
ment in any way at whatever time the 
amendment comes up either on the Inte- 
rior bill or on the public works bill? 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I respond 
to my colleague from Vermont that if 
that can be worked out, it can be worked 
out even after I enter an objection be- 
cause the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana or the majority leader cer- 
tainly can at any time make another 
unanimous-consent request. 

I, therefore, Mr. President, object to 
the unanimous-consent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I would 
like to propound an inquiry to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and the Senator from 
West Virginia. Objection has been en- 
tered to the unanimous-consent request 
made by the Senator from Louisiana and 
the Senator from West Virginia. Might 
they consider making a similar unani- 
mous-consent request but amend it to 
say that the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Senator from Vermont would 
have the opportunity to enter an objec- 
tion to any unanimous-consent request 
made to limit the time on the entitlement 
amendment entered either on the Inte- 
rior bill or the public works bill? Perhaps 
that is not artfully stated, but the inten- 
tion, my intention, is to make sure that 
we have our option, an option we pres- 
ently have, of not entering into a limi- 
tation—short of cloture, of course—on 
time on this amendment. 

It is my understanding, if the amend- 
ment were brought up within the Inte- 
rior bill, there is no time limitation. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. LEAHY. And the Senator fron 
Massachusetts or I or anybody else who 
feels the need for extendec debate would 
be able to enter into that. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
would retain that option. 

Mr. LEAHY. He would retain that 
option. 

Whatever would work out best so far 
as scheduling, whether having it on the 
Interior bill or the public works bill is 
really immaterial to the Senator from 
Vermont. If we are going to face the 
issue, I would be happy to face it under 
either bill. My only problem is I do not 
want to see under either bill a time lim- 
itation entered into. A number of par- 
ties, myself included, are trying to work 
out some kind of an agreement on this, 
as the Senator from Louisiana and, I as- 
sume, the majority leader know, and I 
think all of us are working as expedi- 
tiously as possible to do so. The Senator 
from Louisiana has been enormously 
helpful in that regard, and all the Sena- 
tors have, too. I just do not want to see 
a limitation. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
would have the option of objecting at the 
time the request was made. 

Mr. LEAHY. I certainly would have no 
objection to the request, if the leadership 
would protect our rights. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has said he may 
consider a similar request being made, 
provided an additional part of it was 
that the leadership would protect us or 
we would be protected within the request 
of our chances to object to any time 
limitation. 

Mr. BROOKE. My position was stated 
clearly to the Senator from Vermont, 
and I think he knows it. It is that I 
would have no objection to a unanimous- 
consent agreement to oppose an amend- 
ment either on the Interior appropria- 
tions bill, where it does not belong in 
the first instance, and I am sure the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee would agree it does 
not belong here, to put it on here, or to 
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have it go on the public works bill where 
it also does not belong and should not be 
there, and I hope this stops some day, 
that some day we stop legislating on 
appropriations bills. But apparently we 
continue to move along that road. 

But if the Senator from Louisiana 
would not request a time limitation on 
his amendment—that is our sole objec- 
tion—that would give us 2 days in which 
to work with the Department of Energy 
and, hopefully, come up with some agree- 
ment between us we could live with. It 
will not be good for either side on this 
particular issue, but at least it is an 
agreement we can live with, and those 
2 days would give us that time, and that 
is my sole reason for objecting to this 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
frankly, I think we are quarreling about 
the mechanics of dealing with a problem 
that is going to go away. I think we have 
an agreement with respect to the sub- 
stance of the East Coast entitlements 
amendment. The only missing piece is 
the agreement of DOE which, I think, 
will be forthcoming. So I think the best 
thing to do is for me to withdraw my 
inquiry with respect to the unanimous- 
consent and be prepared to bring the 
amendment up on the pending bill, and 
in hopes that it can be worked out in the 
meantime. If it cannot, then both sides 
can begin to explain their side on the 
East Coast entitlements bill which, in 
turn, will put some element of urgency 
on DOE to ratify the agreement, and I 
think that ratification will be forth- 
coming. 

So at this time I withdraw my inquiry. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may I say that it is the intention of the 
leadership to finish this bill tonight. I 
happen to be the chairman of the sub- 
committee that handles this appropria- 
tion bill, and I do not want the bill to 
be before the Senate any longer than 
today. I hope that will help in our con- 
sideration of the question. 

Is Mr. RoTH ready to call up his 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I think I 
should take the occasion to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON) for his handling of 
this bill for me. I have requested that he 
do that. But it is not my intention that 
he have to stand on the floor for 2 days 
to complete action on it. So if the Sen- 
ators have any idea they are going to call 
up amendments, I suggest that they pro- 
ceed. Otherwise the Chair may proceed 
to advance the bill to third reading. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I have not 
yielded the floor yet. 

Will the cloakrooms notify Senators 
who have amendments to call them up? 

May I ask the Chair is there a time 
agreement on the amendment by Mr. 
ROTH? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a time agreement of a half hour. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Someone lo- 
cate Mr. RoTH so we can proceed with his 
amendment, 
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Mr. President, I would be glad to ac- 
commodate Mr. Rorx by calling up his 
amendment myself if he wishes me to, 
and then I will be glad to move to table 
it. 

Are there any amendments at the desk, 
may I ask the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are no amendments at the desk. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Did the Sena- 
tor from Virginia wish to ask for a quor- 
um call? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I just 
wished to protect Mr. ROTH. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is what 
I am doing; I am protecting him also. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

COOPERATIVE FISH AND WILDLIFE UNIT IN 

WYOMING 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely appreciate the chairman’s efforts 
along with the ranking minority mem- 
ber’s consideration and help, along with 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa, to mutually agree to earmark 


$100,000 of the $1,000,000 in the Bellmon 
amendment to establish a cooperative 
fisheries wildlife unit in Wyoming. 

This kind of congressional action to 
establish and fund a fish and wildlife 
cooperative unit has become absolutely 
essential in the face of many recent de- 
velopments in Wyoming. The wildlife re- 
sources in Wyoming rank very high in 
the Nation. Large populations of deer, 
elk. moose, bighorn sheep, pronghorn 
antelope, fish including six trout species 
and the large carnivores, black bear, 
grizzly bear, and mountain lion are found 
in the State. 

The Wyoming Game and Fish Depart- 
ment has done an excellent job of re- 
source management. 


I wish to quote from a letter from the 
former president, Dr. William Carlson, of 
the University of Wyoming. 

This letter, incidentally, was written 
May 2, 1978. It reads as follows: 

However, this excellent resource and the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission have 
faced growing demands in recent years and 
the demands are expected to increase even 
more in the next 10 to 20 years. Already, the 
growing population in the Denver and Salt 
Lake City metropolitan areas are increasingly 
turning to Wyoming for high quality outdoor 
experiences, experiences that are becoming 
more difficult to find in their own states. On 
top of this, Wyoming’s energy resources are 
being developed rapidly, with the double 
threat of reduced fish and wildlife habitat 
and increased demand from the State’s ris- 
ing population. 


Mr. President, may we have order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 
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Mr. HANSEN. The letter continues: 

Production of coal in Wyoming has doubled 
several times in recent years and is expected 
to double and redouble again over the next 
20 years. Other developments expected in- 
clude coal-fired power plants, coal conversion 
plants, uranium mining and milling, and oil- 
shale development. Although the Wyoming 
State Government and the citizens of this 
state by-and-large accept their responsibility 
for becoming an energy provider for the rest 
of the Nation, the price that this state will 
pay in increased pressure on its fish and 
wildlife resources is expected to be large. 


My distinguished colleague from 
Wyoming and I urge your acceptance of 
the proposal that the funds be earmarked 
as determined by the committee. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague yield to me? 

Mr. HANSEN. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Wyoming. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleague, Senator Hansen, in 
expressing appreciation to the managers 
of the bill. It is my understanding that 
it is their intent to incorporate lan- 
guage directing this earmarking. 

The university and the Wyoming Game 
and Fish Commission have been working 
to establish this kind of cooperative unit 
in Wyoming since 1956. That year the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service stated 
that the Service was not disposed to es- 
tablishing any new units due to the lack 
of sufficient funds for operating existing 
units. However, over the year’s since 
Wyoming’s first attempts, cooperative 
fisheries and wildlife units have been 
established in many other States, in- 
cluding Utah, Idaho, Montana, South 
Dakota, and Colorado. In 1969, the Serv- 
ice stated in a letter to Wyoming’s con- 
gressional delegation: 

Our correspondence with the University of 
Wyoming and the State Game and Fish Com- 
mission on the cooperative unit programs 
extends over the past 3 years. Several letters 
have been prepared in the Department of 
Interior endorsing the plan, but budgetary 
restrictions have prevented our requesting 
funds for expansion of the cooperative unit 
programs ... we recognize that there are 
situations in Wyoming that are unique and 
that cooperative units are fully justified in 
your state. Certainly the opportunities for 
research on the public lands and waters of 
Wyoming are unexcelled; and we do not 
question both the interest and the capabili- 
ties of the university to have either or both 
the fishery and wildlife units on its campus. 


Last year new cooperative units were 
established in Mississippi, Florida, and 
Alaska. Without exception they were es- 
tablished by congressional directive, 
despite lack of support by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Currently there are 
28 fishery and 20 wildlife cooperative 
units as compared to no fishery and 16 
wildlife units in 1956 when my State be- 
oe its attempts to obtain a Wyoming 
unit. 


As my colleagues on the Interior Ap- 
propriations Committee know, the game 
and nongame fish and wildlife resource 
in Wyoming is without a doubt one of 
the finest in the Nation. The Wyoming 
Game and Fish Department has done an 
excellent job in managing these re- 
sources, with the rewards benefiting 
countless State and out-of-State citizens 
who hunt, fish, and enjoy Wyoming’s 
outdoors. 
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However, this excellent resource and 
the Wyoming Game and Fish Commis- 
sion have faced growing demands in re- 
cent years, and demands will increase 
drastically in the years ahead. The 
growing populations of Denver and Salt 
Lake City are increasingly turning to 
Wyoming for high-quality outdoor ex- 
periences. Wyoming’s energy resources 
are being developed for the good of the 
Nation rapidly to include coal develop- 
ment, coal-fired powerplants, coal con- 
version plants, uranium development, 
and oil-shale development. 


Cooperative units in adjoining States 
cannot adequately meet the wildlife and 
fishery needs of my State. The energy 
development Wyoming faces poses prob- 
lems of greater magnitude than any of 
our neighboring States, but we have no 
cooperative unit to help do the work 
necessary to preserve our fish and wild- 
life resource. The university has, on its 
own, established an excellent though 
small fish and wildlife program in its 
zoology department, but it continues to 
face problems with too few trained peo- 
ple. A fish and wildlife cooperative unit 
would complement my State’s existing 
efforts and would help make the State 
and Federal Government working part- 
ners in meeting this Nation’s energy de- 
mands without losing one of our most 
valuable fish and wildlife resources. 


Mr. President, I also point out that 
this proposal does not require an addi- 
tional appropriation, but simply requires 
earmarking funds in this bill for Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
am very happy to give assurances to the 
Senators from Wyoming that it is the 
intent of the committee that up to $100,- 
000 be earmarked for the purposes for 
which they have spoken. I think this will 
satisfy that requirement and be a satis- 
factory solution to the problem. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I join 
the manager of the bill in his statement. 
Iam hopeful that the report of the man- 
agers of the conference will reflect this 
agreement. Wyoming is one of five States 
that does not now have this type of co- 
operative unit, and I am delighted that 
we can work it out so that such a unit 
can commence at the University of 
Wyoming. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I thank 
the managers of the bill in behalf of the 
people of Wyoming. This is long overdue, 
and greatly appreciated. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Dave Johnson 
of the committee staff have the privilege 
of the floor during the remainder of the 
consideration of the pending legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
would inquire if there are other Members 
present who have amendments at this 
time. If not, we understand that the 
Senator from Delaware is on his way to 
the Chamber and will present his amend- 
ment, on which there is a time limitation 
of 30 minutes, I believe. While we are 
waiting, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does the Senator 
from Alaska have time on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
still time on the bill. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. STEVENS. If there is time on the 
bill, I will be happy to engage in a col- 
loquy with the Senator. 

HELIUM CONSERVATION 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, first 
I want to make a few comments about 
helium. 

Mr. President, all sides are in agree- 
ment that a sound helium management 
and conservation program is of signifi- 
cant importance to our national security 
and well-being. However, portions of the 
report on Department of the Interior and 
related agencies appropriation bill (95- 
1063), tend to distort the helium conser- 
vation picture and create a risk that the 
immediacy of the need for conservation 
will be underestimated. The following 
points from two major studies of the 
helium situation merit reiteration. 

In its 1978 report entitled “Helium: A 
Public Policy Problem,” at 39-40, the 
National Academy of Sciences wrote: 

The Committee is convinced that the po- 
tential benefits are large compared to the 
present costs of conserving helium. 

There is a consensus that the current prac- 
tice of venting crude helium is unwise and 
inappropriate and should be halted. Quite 
probably, the current Cliffside stockpile 
should be turned into a national strategic 
reserve, the level of which should be the sub- 
ject of further definitive study. Incentives to 
encourage helium conservation by private in- 
dustry seem appropriate, though it is doubt- 
ful that any combination of incentives will 
produce the level of conservation desired. 

The Committee recognizes certain insti- 
tutional and political barriers to the imple- 
mentation of the alternatives presented. The 
hardening of the government position rela- 
tive to the Helium Act of 1960 because of the 
existing litigation appears to make it im- 
possible to use that Act as a legal vehicle 
for a desirable national helium conservation 
program. Consequently, new legislation will 
be needed. Any new legislative effort will face 
the problem of acceptance, by the consum- 
ers of natural gas from which helium is ex- 
tracted, by all taxpayers of the costs of bene- 
fits that will accrue mainly to those of the 
future, and by private industry whose ap- 
propriate role will require definition. 

New sources of low-cost helium are con- 
ceivable but not likely. Consequently, there 
is a strong case for building a substantial 
government owned strategic reserve of he- 
lium for use in the next century. There Is 
also a good case for encouraging private in- 
dustry to separate and store helium. How 
large the reserve should be and in what 
form, is a matter for policy makers to decide. 
A more detailed study is needed as a basis 
for these choices. In the meantime, con- 
tinued atmospheric venting of helium from 
natural-gas separation plants is contrary to 
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the national interest. The results of this pre- 
liminary analysis lead clearly and unam- 
biguously to the conclusion that the venting 
of separated helium to the atmosphere, 
either directly or indirectly, should be 
stopped forthwith. Moreover, because of the 
massive uncertainties both in the long-term 
helium supply and in the national need, all 
appropriate measures should be taken in the 
near term to: seek ways to conserve the he- 
Hum present in helium-rich natural gas ac- 
cessible to the helium pipeline and the 
Cliffside storage field; hold government- 
owned helium stored in Cliffside as a strate- 
gic reserve; and induce or provide incentives 
for the private sector to store helium while 
it is readily available. 


Although the interagency helium 
study in a report entitled “Future He- 
lium Requirements and Options for Sup- 
plying Projected Demand” reflected the 
administration’s position that the Gov- 
ernment should not resume helium pur- 
chases for storage at this time, it went 
on to conclude that: 

2. In spite of these uncertainties, hellum 
uses, and therefore demand, appear likely to 
grow. Technologies with significant poten- 
tial for increased use in the future include 
magnetohydrodynamics, nuclear fusion, and 
super conductivity. Although there is an un- 
limited supply of helium in the atmosphere, 
commercial extraction from that source is 
not feasible in any near term. Since the re- 
coverable supply from the earth’s crust is 
finite, policies are needed to promote wise 
and economic utilization and avoid uneco- 
nomic waste of this national resource. 

6. As helium is used and the helium re- 
source base depleted, it may be desirable to 
have improved technology for more economic 
recovery from stocks of lower helium concen- 
tration. In the distant future, recovery from 
the atmosphere may be required. 


Mr. President, I continue to advocate 
the conservation of helium. I would also 
like to remind the Senate that in the 94th 
Congress the Senate passed my Senate 
resolution which expressed the sense of 
the Senate that the President of the 
United States should direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conserve the he- 
lium which is now being extracted from 
natural gas and then wasted into the at- 
mosphere. 

The action to eliminate the appropria- 
tion for the 1979 helium fund provides 
the opportunity for the Senate to con- 
sider the matter again. I urge this ad- 
ministration to finish their study of he- 
lium conservation and submit their final 
report to Congress in the near future. 

Mr. President, next I want to thank 
the committee for its special considera- 
tion of problems we have in our State 
with reference to our 18 Indian pueblos 
in terms of equity funding. On page 37 
of the report for the first time since the 
inequity has existed, the committee has 
very generously included language in the 
report indicating that if we look at the 
general governmental funding for our 
18 pueblos in New Mexico, these 18 In- 
dian pueblos on a per capita basis have 
been receiving less money than other 
Indiar. people in this country. I am very 
appreciative of the language in the re- 
port, indicating that this committee, a 
committee of the Senate, is telling the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs that it is time 
that they began to rectify that situation 
I am very appreciative of that. 

I am also most appreciative that once 


again this committee has seen fit to put 
$5 million in this bill for roads in the 
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Four Corners area of New Mexico, which 
Four Corners road system has been part 
of a rather historic agreement between 
the State of New Mexico and the appro- 
priate Indian people, both Navaho and 
Jickarilla Apache, where together they 
are going to build a substantial road sys- 
tem to the benefit of all people in that 
area, including the Indian people. I am 
most appreciative that once again we 
have met our Federal responsibility to 
that four-party agreement. I thank the 
committee for that. 

There is one part of this bill that con- 
cerns me slightly, but I believe the com- 
mittee has done the prudent thing. 

When we look across this country 
there can be no doubt that the next ma- 
jor resource crisis in this Senator’s opin- 
ion is going to be water. One way to 
approach water problems, in particular 
water problems of the West, is to pro- 
ceed again with a new and dedicated 
program in the area of desalinization. 
To that extent the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress have authorized four 
demonstration desalinization projects for 
this country. 

While that law which authorizes those 
four projects of $10 million, and while 
the Office of Water Research and Tech- 
nology is proceeding with the individual 
States and institutions to begin the proc- 
ess of developing appropriate projects 
that will fit the language in the author- 
izing language, the committee did not see 
fit to fund any of these but rather put 
in sufficient money for the Office of Wa- 
ter Research and Technology to proceed 
with dispatch to get applications from 
around the country, and to recommend 
strongly which projects in this country 
should be funded under this accelerated 
desalinization approach. 

I would ask my good friend from 
Alaska if he would explain to the Senate 
the position of the committee with refer- 
ence to future funding for one or more 
of these $10 million desalinization 
projects. 

DESALINIZATION 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
like to take a few moments to address 
an issue of concern to me and many of 
my colleagues. I am speaking of the need 
for an aggressive Federal program in de- 
salinization technology. The case for 
such a program is manifest. The lack of 
availability of water resources is our 
next national crisis. Indeed, it has al- 
ready become a crisis in some areas in 
this country and desalinization is going 
to have to be a part of the solution. 

Not counting the oceans and icecaps, 
64 percent of the water available to man 
is saline or brackish ground water. In 
the arid Southwest, for example, there 
are literally billions of acre-feet of saline 
water that offer hope in a region that is 
going to face a grim future unless new 
supplies of water are found. Fresh water 
aquifers are drying up. Droughts are in- 
creasing in frequency, and unless ag- 
gressive research begins today to tap 
that area’s vast saline reservoirs, the re- 
gion may well suffer an economic and 
social holocaust during the next decade. 

I want to stress, however, that desalin- 
ization is not just an issue limited to the 
Southwest. There is an increasing 
clamor for help from coastal states such 
as California and Florida where they are 
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beginning to realize that they must face 
the future with a declining supply of 
fresh water. In Alaska, we are certainly 
no strangers to desalinization. Many of 
you may not know it, but we have arid 
areas in our State that are, in every 
sense of the word, arctic deserts. In vast 
stretches of the Aleutians, as well, there 
are islands where the absence of any 
watershed or groundwater has already 
forced us, in some cases, to resort to de- 
salinization as the only source of fresh, 
potable water. 

We have known for years that it was 
only a matter of time before desaliniza- 
tion became a major tool in augmenting 
fresh water supplies. Time is even short- 
er now, and it can truly be said that for 
many, the oceans represent the only 
hope of a fresh water source in the 
future. In our immediate area, Virginia 
Beach, Va., because of a peculiar combi- 
nation of political and hydrological cir- 
cumstances, has been forced to resort to 
the oceans as the only source of future 
water supply. I am certain that we will 
be hearing from other Eastern cities as 
we move into the next decade. 

The Appropriations Committee is well 
aware of the sharply increased need for 
a strong Federal desalinization program. 
We know that in many cases individual 
communities lack the expertise and the 
resources to make the necessary ad- 
vances in technology that will bring the 
cost of desalinization to a competitive 
level with other sources. With this in 
mind, the committee’s report on the 
brea Department’s budget notes 
that: 

Concurrent with its fiscal 1979 recommen- 
dation, the Committee has approved a fiscal 
1978 reprogramming for the Office of Water 
Research and Technology that shifts the 
emphasis to more active research on saline 
water conversion. 


Although we know a great deal about 
desalinization and although some of 
the more obvious water treatment 
methods are thousands of years old, we 
are now close to the point when we must 
vigorously pursue water management 
practices which will develop other more 
unique aspects of this technology. In my 
opinion, some of these newer technolo- 
gies involving new ideas associated with 
solar processes, ion exchange, direct 
freezing, or electrodialysis, may hold 
great hope for the future. 

Several of my colleagues have, how- 
ever, asked for an even stronger effort. 
Specifically they have focused their at- 
tention on section 2(c) of public law 95- 
84 which authorizes $40 million for four 
desalinization demonstration facilities. 
The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works asked in it’s submittal to 
the Budget Committee, that $10 million 
be provided to begin construction on an 
initial demonstration facility during 
fiscal year 1979. 

The Appropriations Committee is 
sympathetic with the need for action but 
believes that an orderly, well-con- 
ceived demonstration program is pre- 
ferable to one characterized by exces- 
sive haste. Within the fiscal year 1979 
budget, there are funds for the Office of 
Water Research and Technology to 
complete its initial siting studies. But, 
following completion of these studies, I 
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believe the Appropriations Committee 
should review those studies before com- 
mitting itself to construction of any 
demonstration facilities. 

It is well worth noting that the au- 
thorizing committee specifically pro- 
vided in the authorizing legislation for 
a three-step process of study, congres- 
sional review and then construction. I 
believe the Appropriations Committee 
would be well advised to follow the same 
procedure. However, once these studies 
and the review are completed. I stand 
ready to support prompt funding for 
these facilities. 

Mr. President, I am asking those of 
my colleagues, that are aware of the 
urgent need in this area, to bear with the 
committee. A solid, well-conceived 
program will be of much more value to 
the Nation than one without adequate 
congressional oversight. But, that does 
not mean that we should not serve no- 
tice now that we are approaching the 
time when we must dedicate ourselves 
to a vigorous pursuit of this very prom- 
ising technology. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank my good 
friend from Alaska. 

INDIAN SCHOOLS 


I would ask the Senator one question 
and then have one last comment. As I 
understand it, because of some existing 
confusion between the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Congress with reference 
to Indian schools and new starts, it is 
my understanding that this bill refiects 
a continuation of the policy of no new 
starts until the various problems are 
ironed out between the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Senate committee, and the 
committee in the House. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEVENS. As the Senator knows, 
we found a considerable amount of 
money that was not obligated. We have 
requested that the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs get its house in order by utilizing 
funds that were on hand and by giving 
us a schedule not only for the expendi- 
ture of those funds but for the initia- 
tion of new projects. There are no new 
starts in this bill, primarily because we 
believe that the process that was being 
followed proved to be more costly in the 
end and more disappointing to the reci- 
pients of these schools because of the 
delays involved. In many cases when it 
was thought that a new school was com- 
ing it would be years before it was com- 
pleted. We now have reason to believe 
that substantial progress is being 
achieved. We now have a new Assistant 
Secretary for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. He is a gentleman who has worked 
on the Hill and knows our processes. We 
believe, and we are hopeful, that early 
next year, perhaps in the supplemental, 
we will be able to address the whole area 
dealing with new starts. 

I know of the Senator’s great interest 
in this area. Again, I need not point out 
to him the mutual nature of our interest, 
being myself from a State that has such 
widely dispersed schools for native chil- 
dren. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator. 

One last comment: I refer to page 70 
of the report and commend the commit- 
tee for what I think can be one of the 
most exciting programs and projects in 
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the whole United States. The Pueblo of 
Laguna, located in New Mexico, not too 
far from Albuquerque, is considering and 
has investigated in some detail the crea- 
tion of a children’s village health facility 
for the Indian people. This would be a 
center for handicapped children in New 
Mexico and other States. The idea 
espoused by the Laguna Indians is that 
they would build this facility if they are 
given the authority to negotiate with the 
Indian Health Service with reference to 
ultimate operation and maintenance of 
the facility and annualized rental pay- 
ments. 

I am most appreciative that the com- 
mittee, on page 70, recognizes the poten- 
tial for such a facility and grants to the 
Indian Health Service the authority to 
enter into that kind of arrangement, 
subject, however, obviously, to their 
having sufficient resources to meet the 
obligations that they would commit to 
what I believe is an excellent precedent. 

We have an Indian community that 
has, a great deal, its future in mind. 
They want to be able to use their moneys 
to establish this kind of center and, pre- 
viously to doing that, be in a position to 
negotiate with the Indian Health Serv- 
ice for its opening and its operation and 
maintenance over the years. I truly think 
it will end up being one of the most ex- 
citing projects—joint venture, if you 
would have it that way—a joint respon- 
sibility between the Indian people and 
the Federal Government. 

I am most appreciative that the com- 
mittee accepted my recommendation to 
grant the authority to the Indian Health 
Service to negotiate. I do hope that, ulti- 
mately, this will become a reality. 

Mr. STEVENS. In the absence of the 
Senator from Kentucky, let me thank 
the Senator for his kind remarks. Those 
of us from areas with large native pop- 
ulations are interested in seeing what 
will happen with this center for handi- 
capped children. I think it is a wholly 
new idea and as the Senator says, it is 
an exciting proposition. I commend the 
people of New Mexico for their foresight 
in assisting in the development of this 
facility. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We have received assistance from 
the State in terms of planning and de- 
signing it, from experts in the field of 
handicapped and, obviously, a very gen- 
erous commitment from the Laguna In- 
dians with reference to its ultimate cre- 
ation and establishment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Let me say that it is 
action like this on the part of a State 
such as the Senator’s State of New Mex- 
ico, that make it much easier for those 
of us on this committee to find the funds 
to carry on new activities such as this. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I want to engage in 
a couple more minutes of dialog about 
an area in which, as the Senator knows, 
I have a genuine concern. That has to do 
with new hospital starts. 

While I know that there has been a 
lingering dispute between the GAO and 
the Indian Health Service with refer- 
ence to beds and bed needs for hospitals 
for the Indian people, I do understand 
that only one new hospital in our area 
of the country, the one at Chinle, which 
was desperately needed, was funded. DoI 
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understand correctly that we are still 
trying to work out the formula disputes 
between the GAO and the Indian Health 
Services so we can proceed with hospitals 
such as the ones at Ship Rock and Crown 
Point that serve the Navajo people in 
the State of New Mexico? 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator’s question 
concerns Chinle? 

Mr. DOMENICI. No; I understand 
Chinle is going to proceed. I merely asked 
the Senator if we were making any head- 
way in trying to work out the differences 
between Indian Health Services and the 
GAO with reference to the model that 
the two were using in terms of bed needs 
for Indian hospitals which have caused 
lengthy delays in hospitals such as the 
one at Crown Point and the one a Ship 
Rock, N. Mex. 

Mr. STEVENS. I might say that 
through the efforts of the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), 
meetings have been held on this sub- 
ject. We are very close now to an under- 
standing. We think that, very soon— 
hopefully, at least in the next fiscal year 
bill, if not before—we can commence 
funding for many of those projects that 
are not now funded. 

I apologize for misunderstanding. I 
am trying to get through some notes here 
to make sure I get all my subjects cov- 
ered, if the Senator does not mind. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Not at all. 

Mr. STEVENS. The impact of the 
committee’s decision was to fund Chinle, 
because it falls in a different category, 
according to our interpretation. Once the 
matter has been resolved among the In- 
dian Health Service, the GAO, and the 
Office of Management and Budget, I 
think we will be able to go ahead. It 
looks like, through the persevering efforts 
of our staff, led by the good Senator from 
Oklahoma, we are very close to such a 
resolution. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1618 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ANDERSON). The amendment will be 
stated. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1618: 

On page 13, line 17, strike the period at 
the end and insert a semi-colon and the 
following: 

“Provided, that not less than $600,000 shall 
be available for planning, operation and 
development of certain lands in Prince 
Georges and Charles Counties, Maryland as 
indicated in Section 4 of the Joint Resolu- 
tion of October 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 783).” 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, this 
amendment does not require money. It 
is earmarking of funds. I cannot think 
of a better purpose for which some of the 
funds which shall be appropriated can be 
spent. This deals with that wonderful 
part of America which George Washing- 
ton saw when he walked out on his ve- 
randa at Mount Vernon. This is the view 
from Mount Vernon. This is the Mary- 
land shore of the Potomac River and it 
is an area in which we have been very 
fortunate. There has been a great deal 
of local interest. People in the immediate 
neighborhood have been enormously in- 
terested in protecting this beautiful part 
of Maryland. 

We have had generous gifts by our 
former colleague, Frances Bolton of 
Ohio, who supported this project out of 
her own purse with great generosity. 
We have had previous activities of the 
Park Services. 

This year, we should like to develop 
the Maryland shore, not only because it 
is the view from Mount Vernon, but be- 
cause of its own virtue and value, the 
appreciation that the public can get from 
this particular part of our heritage. Part 
of it is the National Colonial Farm, in 
which we demonstrate how our ancestors 
actually raised the crops upon which this 
country prospered and thrived. 

I hope, Mr. President, that we adopt 
this amendment, which will allow for 
this earmarking. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
advise the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland that I might say there is 
hardly anyone who can so graphically 
describe the beneficial aspects of such a 
project as this as my friend from Mary- 
land. I am always very pleased to hear 
him describe his amendment, whether I 
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can support it or not. In this case, how- 
ever, the committee has given considera- 
tion to this project. 

It has not been authorized at this 
point. We did take testimony from the 
Park Service and they indicated to us 
that they could not use more than $300,- 
000 during the next fiscal year in this 
project. 

It is the intent of the committee that, 
within the appropriated funds, they pro- 
ceed with the development and planning 
of this land and this project, up to the 
$300,000 level. 

I believe I can assure the Senator from 
Maryland that this will mean the project 
will advance as rapidly as it is possible 
for it to advance, and then in subsequent 
appropriation bills we will be in a posi- 
tion to pursue it with the proper funding. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I want to thank the 
distinguished chairman. 

I recognize the handicap under which 
we are working. The National Park bill 
has not yet reached the Senate. The au- 
thorization is not yet complete. 

But if I can take what the Senator is 
saying, I hear him saying there would 
be a commitment on the part of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, that, when the 
authorization for Piscataway Park is 
complete, we would expect at least $300,- 
000 of these appropriated funds would be 
appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. There has been 
a commitment, to the fullest extent we 
can make one, in this context. We 
plainly state it is the intent of the com- 
mittee that the Park Service move for- 
ward when authorization is available to 
the extent of $300,000, which they say 
is all they can use in the fiscal year to 
proceed with this project. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I think if we get the 
full faith and credit of this committee, 
and that of the Senator from Kentucky 
behind it, I, for one, will feel great assur- 
ance this project could go forward. 

On that basis, Mr. President, I will 
withdraw the amendment, but, before 
doing that, I ask unanimous consent 
that a supporting budget for a 5-year 
program be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPPORTING BUDGET FOR A 5-YEAR PROGRAM TO COMPLETE DEVELOPMENT AT THE NATIONAL COLONIAL FARM AND MARSHALL HALL IN PISCATAWAY PARK 


Year 
No. 3 


Year 
No. 2 


Year 
No. 1 


DEVELOPMENT AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Roag AS PEN- 
Colonializing road.. 

Visitor contact facility 
Colonial fencing 

Tobacco barn____ 

House crafts build 


Development, history, and 
preservation plans 
Marshall Hall development... 


170, 000 


Year 
No.5 


Year 


No, 4 Total 


RESEARCH 


Historical.. 
Genetic.... 
Interpretiv 


INTER- 
N 


Full-time personne! (4). 
Part-time personnel (4) 


VISITATION AND 
PRETATIO 


185, 000 1, 054, 500 


Year 
No. 5 


Year 
No.4 


Year 
No. 3 


Year 
No. 2 


Year 
No, 1 


$32,000 $33,000 $34, 000 
32,000 33,000 34,000 
32,000 33,000 34,000 
96,000 99,000 102,000 


63,100 66, 600 
31,500 33,200 


94,600 99, 800 
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SUPPORTING BUDGET FOR A 5-YEAR PROGRAM TO COMPLETE DEVELOPMENT AT THE NATIONAL COLONIAL FARM AND MARSHALL HALL IN PISCATAWAY PARK—Continued 


Year 
No.3 


Year 
No.2 


Year 
No.1 


Year 
No. 4 


Year 


No. 5 Total 


OUTREACH PROGRAM 


Supervisor and 4 part time.. 
Brochures, mailing, etc 


$32,500 $13, 300 
14, 700 


$14, 200 
47, 500 1 


1; 100 


MANAGEMENT AND 
FISCAL CONTROL 


Farm manager 


$15, 000 
11, 700 


28,000 25, 300 


Fiscal and clerical backup.. 


26, 700 Farm workers 


58,000 95,100 


Year 
No.5 


Year 
No, 4 


Year 
No. 3 


Year 
No, 2 


Year 


No, 1 Total 


$27, 500 
26, 500 
4, 000 


$23,100 $30,900 $32,700 $34,700 $154,900 

28,000 29,700 31,500 33,400 149,100 
38,000 41,000 44,200 47,800 175,000 
101, 600 


00 108,400 115,900 479, 000 
607,600 458,400 482,700 513,700 516,600 2, 579, C00 


Mr. MATHIAS. 
amendment. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The Senator is 
very generous in his expression of confi- 
dence, which I appreciate very much. 

I assure the Senator the committee 
will give its diligent attention to this 
matter. 

Mr. President, I understand the Sen- 
ator from California is desirous of hav- 
ing the floor. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, I want to thank the 
members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for including $100 million in 
the Interior Appropriation bill, H.R. 
12932, for the partial payment for lands 
acquired to expand the Redwood Na- 
tional Park. 

The total price tag of the lands taken 
to expand this park will probably exceed 
the estimated $359 million. This is quite 
a large sum of money, and it is money 
that the previous landowners have tied 
up until they get reimbursed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

At this time, this $100 million as pro- 
posed in the Interior Appropriation bill 
for partial payment for the recently ac- 
quired park lands would be deposited 
with the district court in California. The 
court would then supervise the distribu- 
tion of this money to those private land- 
owners whose land was acquired as a 
result of this Redwood National Park 
expansion. The timber companies in- 
volved have quite a bit of money tied up 
in this investment, for land that they 
can no longer log or use in any way for 
their own purposes. It is only fair that 
the Federal Government pay for this 
land at the earliest date possible. This 
will not only benefit the private land- 
owners whose land has been taken over 
by the Federal Government. This pay- 
ment will also benefit other people. As 
soon as the companies receive payments 
for their property, they can begin to 
reinvest their money, they will create 
then help to stimulate the economy. 

By allowing the timber companies to 
reinvest their money, they will create 
new jobs. They will hire unemployed in- 
dividuals who lost their jobs due to park 
expansion. In addition, this payment will 
in the long run reduce the interest pay- 
ments that the government would have 
otherwise paid on the money owed to 
these private landowners. The taxpayers 
will benefit, as well as the citizens of 
northern California, an area currently 
suffering from an extremely high unem- 
ployment situation. 

I thank the committee for including 
this $100 milion for partial payment for 
lands acquired to expand the Redwood 


I withdraw the 


National Park. I am confident that the 
members of this committee will make 
every effort to maintain the Senate posi- 
tion in Conference on this item. The 
Federal Government has a responsibility 
to meet this obligation. I again stress my 
support of this matter, and thank my 
colleagues on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for their support. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. David Sharp be 
granted the privilege of the floor during 
the course of the debate on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, before I call 
up my amendment, I would like to ask 
one question of either the distinguished 
manager of the bill or the ranking mi- 
nority member. 


On page 68 of the report where we re- 
view the strategic petroleum reserve, in 
that statement it is pointed out that re- 
quested funding included $531 million 
for the proposed crude oil equalization 
tax. 

It is my understanding that the leg- 
islation, the appropriation before us, 
includes no funds for the crude oil equal- 
ization tax. 


I just ask whether or not I am correct 
in that understanding. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. The Senator is 
correct. There is no money for the crude 
oil equalization tax. 


Mr. ROTH. As one who opposes it, I 
wanted to make certain no funds were 
included for that purpose. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1619 
(Purpose: To reduce certain appropriations 
provided in this bill by two (2) per 
centum) 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I call up my 
unprinted amendment which is at the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
The Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH) 


proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1619. 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 308. Notwithstanding the preceding 
provisions of this Act, each of the following 
appropriations contained herein is reduced 
by two (2) per centum: 


Bureau of Land Management, Manage- 
ment of Lands and Resources; 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service, Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
(Provided, that none of the total reduction 
of this appropriation be assessed against 
State assistance under this appropriation); 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service, Historic Preservation Fund; 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Resource Management; 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Construction and Anadromous Fish; 

National Park Service, Operation of the 
National Park System; 

Geological Survey, Surveys, Investigations, 
and Research; 

Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Enforcement, Regulation and Technology; 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Operation of 
Indian Programs; 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Construction; 

Office of Territorial Affairs, Administration 
of Territories; 

Office of Territorial Affairs, Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands: 

Office of the Secretary, 
Management; 

Forest Service, 
Utilization; 

Forest Service, Forest Roads; 

Forest Service, Forest Roads and Trails; 

Department of Energy, Fossil Energy 
Construction; 

Department of Energy, Energy Conserva- 
tion; 

Department of Energy, Economic Regula- 
tory Administration; 

Department of Energy, Energy Information 
Administration; 

Health Services Administration, 
Health Services; 

Health Services Administration, 
Health Facilities; 

Office of Education, Indian Education; 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cation, Institute of Museum Services; 

Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation Com- 
mission, Salaries and Expenses; 

Smithsonian Institution, Salaries and Ex- 
penses; 

Salaries and Expenses, National Gallery of 
Art; 

Salaries and Expenses, Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars; 

National Endowment for the Arts, Salaries 
and Expenses; 

National Endowment for the Arts, Match- 
ing Grants; 

National Endowment for the Humanities, 
Salaries and Expenses; 

National Endowment for the Humanities, 
Matching Grants; 

Commission of Fine Arts, Salaries and Ex- 
penses; 

Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, 
Salaries and Expenses; 

National Capital Planning Commission, 
Salaries and Expenses; 

Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpo- 
ration, Salaries and Expenses; 

Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpo- 
ration; Land Acquisition and Development 
Fund; 

Provided, that Congress intends that the 


Departmental 


Forest Protection and 


Indian 


Indian 
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reductions in appropriations required by this 
section be assessed to the only maximum ex- 
tent possible only against those portions of 
such appropriations allocated to administra- 
tive expenditures.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


At their request, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. STONE), 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
HAYAKAWA) were added as cosponsors of 
UP amendment No. 1619. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I have 
agreed to a 15-minute time frame for 
both sides on this amendment. 

Mr. President, my amendment pro- 
vides a 2 percent efficiency cut in certain 
appropriations in this legislation. In se- 
lectively applying our efficiency reduc- 
tions to specific line-items in this $11.5 
billion Interior and Related Agencies 
appropriations bill, we on the Save Our 
Bucks task force have reduced only those 
items whose increases for fiscal 1979 ex- 
ceed the cost-of-living rate, and have 
left untouched those items either whose 
increases do not exceed the inflation rate 
or which directly raise revenue for the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, this amendment will 
save the American taxpayers $129 mil- 
lion and will assert the strong preroga- 
tive of the Congress to restrain fiscal 
waste and mismanagement in the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

This amendment has been cospon- 
sored by Senators who have joined to- 
gether with me to carefully review each 
of the appropriations bills before us. It is 
our intention to offer efficiency amend- 
ments wherever necessary. 

Mr. President, without the $173 mil- 
lion committee reduction of the Stra- 
tegic Petroleum Reserve, this bill pro- 
vides a 13-percent increase in budget 
authority over fiscal 1978. And as all of 
us are aware, events across our land in 
the last few months have made it clear 
our national economy is in grave peril. 
American taxpayers are demanding 
strong measures by their national leaders 
to restrain the massive Government 
spending that robs their earnings, their 
way of life and their children’s future. 

For instance, the committee at page 
10 of its report states as follows regarding 
the $275 million appropriation for BLM 
management of lands and resources— 
representing more than a 12-percent 
real program increase over fiscal 1978: 

The Committee has noted with some con- 
cern the steady growth of funds devoted to 
planning, inventory, study and data manage- 
ment activities, often at the expense of re- 
source managament. Information developed 
at Committee budget hearings revealed that 
nearly $49,000,000, about one-fifth of the 
Bureau's operating budget. is now devoted to 
studies and related activities. The Commit- 
tee is kneely aware of the increased demands 
brought on by environmental protection re- 
quirements, wilderness reviews, and similar 
mandates. Nevertheless, the Bureau should 
not permit these demands to outweigh the 
pressing need for wise management of public 
resources, which is the primary mission of 
the Bureau. (Emphasis added.) 
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Two weeks ago, OMB Director James 
McIntyre appeared before our Budget 
Committee urging Congress to cut $5 
billion from the 1979 $500 billion budget, 
saving: 

I believe that by a combination of tighter 
estimates, eliminating the discretionary 
pending increases over the President's budget 
implicit in the first (tentative budget) res- 
clution and perhaps even an across-the- 
board cut, we could achieve a substantial 
reduction in 1979 spending. 


I ask my distinguished colleagues, is 
there anyone in this Chamber who can 
stand up and argue that there is not at 
least 2 percent administrative slack and 
fat in every appropriations bill to come 
over to us this year, whether it is for 
defense or District of Columbia or 
whatever? 

My amendment does not affect pro- 
grams or items that have increased less 
than the cost of living rate, nor does it 
affect self-sustaining or revenue-raising 
programs. 

Nor are we aiming our efficiency reduc- 
tions in any way whatsoever at the pro- 
grammatic priorities. On the contrary, 
our amendments are efficiency cuts that 
tighten the lax management of Federal 
programs, and reduce the waste and in- 
efficiency in administrative costs that rob 
the intended benefactors of Federal pro- 
grams and policies of their full benefit. 
In no way, I repeat, in no way do our 
efficiency cuts affect that portion of 
budget authority in each appropriations 
bill allocated to Federal program outlays 
rather than administrative overhead. 

Our cuts are moderate in impact for 
two reasons: first, many of the dollars 
provided for in this legislation will be 
distributed to help State and local gov- 
ernments under various categorical and 
block grant programs, such as the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. As recent 
studies have shown and as the commit- 
tee report to this bill explicitly details, 
many grant programs are heavily 
burdened with high administrative costs 
and bureaucratic waste. 

The General Accounting Office has 
estimated that the percentage of avail- 
able funds spent for the administration 
of grant programs range from 0.3 to 28.5 
percent. The average administrative 
cost for all categorical programs was esti- 
mated to be over 6 percent of the avail- 
able program funds. In many categorical 
grant programs, however, management 
costs averaged nearly 19 percent of the 
available program funds, and in the 
block grant programs surveyed by GAO, 
almost 11 percent of all the funds avail- 
able in the programs were wasted in ad- 
ministrative overhead. 

Our 2-percent efficiency cut will help 
force the agencies to improve program 
administration and to cut back on man- 
agement overhead without harming pro- 
gram goals or services. Indeed, what we 
seek is better services at less cost. 

Our cuts are moderate in effect for a 
second reason: Many Federal agencies 
have become so bloated and unmanage- 
able, they uniformly report huge unob- 
ligated balances of available funds 
deeper and deeper into the current fiscal 
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year. For example, the committee re- 
port at page 17 cites $41 million hoarded 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, “a size- 
able portion of the National Park Sery- 
ice—$17 million, and some $100 million 
by the Forest Service under the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. This growth 
in the proportion of “slack” in each 
agency’s budget has been of great con- 
cern to the Appropriations Committee, 
and the committee have begun system- 
atically taking the slack into account 
during the appropriations process. 

Mr. President, the Interior and related 
agencies appropriations bill provides 
numerous examples of executive branch 
agencies with high administrative over- 
head and plenty of budget slack that 
can be reduced without harming a single 
program. 

First of all, without the committee's 
single $173 million reduction in the $3 
billion Strategic Petroleum Reserve and 
$111 million deferral of inevitable fire- 
fighting costs for both the Bureau of 
Land Management and Forest Service, 
this bill as reported in the Senate shows 
a real program increase over fiscal 1978 
of over 13 percent, well above the 6 to 7 
percent annual adjusted rate of inflation 
reported this year. Our 2-percent cut 
would still leave the agencies in this bill 
with a hefty 11 percent budget increase 
over 1978. On page 8 of its report the 
committee states that BLM and For- 
est Service appropriations do not con- 
tain $111 million in real program in- 
creases due to deferred fire-fighting 
costs. 

Second, our amendment applies only 
to agencies or items which seek budget 
increases for fiscal year 1979 higher than 
the cost-of-living increase and which are 
not revenue-raisers or self-sustaining. 
Simply stated, Mr. President, how can we 
in the Federal Government expect the 
working man and woman, the wage 
earner, the taxpayer of this country to 
enlist in the war against inflation if the 
worst offenders are ourselves? 

Several agencies in this bill, such as 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service, administer self-sustain- 
ing or revenue-raising programs on our 
public lands. In fiscal 1979, for instance, 
the Department of Interior, the Forest 
Service and the Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves, through mineral and petroleum 
leasing, timber sales, and range and graz- 
ing fees, are expected to generate income 
to the Government well in excess of $5 
billion, thus partially offsetting the 
$11.5 billion price tag of this bill to 
Amercan taxpayers. Our amendments do 
not touch these 20—some income-gener- 
ating programs. Thus, the inflation rate, 
Federal income generation, and fiscal 
commonsense have told us that we 
should not apply our efficiency reduc- 
tions to over 40 of the 80 items in the 
bill. On the other hand, the committee 
report itself is replete with examples of 
which of the 80 items to cut. 

Other support for efficiency cuts is 
provided in the section of the report on 
the Federal programs under the land 
and water conservation fund. The re- 
port reveals as of June 1978, the For- 
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est Service had obligated only $26.5 mil- 
lion, or 20 percent, of $129 million avail- 
able to it in fiscal 1978 under the fund. 
Similarly, the committee reported “a 
sizable portion” of the Park Service’s 
fiscal 1978 appropriation of $17 million 
remained unobligated under the fund. 
Although the committee responded by 
reducing the Forest Service request for 
1978 by $17 million and the Park Serv- 
ice by $10 million, it is obvious that sub- 
Stantial “slack” in the form of unobli- 
gated carryovers within the Federal 
agencies—as opposed to States—as- 
serted by the fund will absorb our 2 per- 
cent reduction in the land and water 
conservation fund. 

Mr. President, I share the strong con- 
cern of many of my colleagues over this 
huge problem of unobligated balances in 
agency accounts being carried over into 
new fiscal years. In the past 5 years, un- 
obligated balances of Federal and trust 
funds grew $78 billion. According to an 
April 1978 GAO study, “this trend has 
raised concern about both the validity 
and credibility of funding requests and 
about the ability of Federal agencies to 
carry out planned programs in a timely 
manner.” 


According to GAO, in fiscal 1977 alone, 
over $10.8 billion in funds appropriated 
for natural resources, environmental and 
energy functions went unobligated. In 
fact, GAO reported that between fiscal 
1966 and 1978, for every dollar increase 
in funds provided the Department of the 
Interior by Congress, the unobligated 
balances of the Department increased 34 
cents. During that period, the unobli- 
gated balances to increase in available 
funds ratio increased from 7 cents in 
1966 to an incredible 51 cents in 1978. 


My colleagues only need read pages 58- 
59 of the committee report to get a taste 
of the frustration the committee must 
have experienced fathering the Depart- 
ment of Energy through its first budget 
cycle. According to the committee: 

The goal of this consolidation (DOE) was 
to promote a better coordinated and more 
effective Federal effort to conserve, manage 
and develop the Nation’s energy resources, 
hopefully at less cost. Unfortunately, there 
is little evidence to date that this goal is 
any closer than it was last year. There is 
real concern, in fact, that the new Depart- 
ment, as it is currently organized and func- 
tioning, has serlous management and co- 
ordination problems that contribute to the 
lack of coherent decisive national energy 
policy. These problems have also contributed 
to a confused budget presentation and a 
continuing pile-up of unobligated budget 
authority... 

As a whole the Department's budget 
justifications were totally inadequate. This 
necessitated extensive questioning, both di- 
rect and in writing, to clarify the various 
budget proposals. Considering the size of 
these appropriations requests, this lack of 
specific supporting data casts further doubt 
on the effectiveness of the Department in 
the conduct of its vital energy mission. 


Our amendment reduces DOE’s $4.8 
billion budget by less than half a per- 
centage point—$21.4 million. 

The balance of our amendment applies 
to several agencies which have requested 
clearly inflationary budget increases for 
fiscal 1979. For instance, the National 
Endowments for the Arts and the Hu- 
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manities together come in for a whopping 
20-percent increase under the bill. I be- 
lieve it goes without saying that Federal 
support of the arts and humanities is in 
the best of political times a risky propo- 
sition for free expression in our Nation, 
and in the worst of economic times, such 
as in the midst of double-digit, declining 
growth stagflation, an irresponsible ex- 
penditure of tax dollars. Be that as it 
may, our 2-percent cut of these two Fed- 
eral arts complexes leaves them “devas- 
tated” with “only” an 18-percent in- 
crease over fiscal 1978. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, our 
amendment reduces the total appropria- 
tions in the bill—less income generated 
by the bill—by 2 percent—$129 million— 
or more nearly 1 percent of the total 
budget authority of the bill. Our amend- 
ment makes well reasoned cuts in only 
those specific items in the bill that show 
increases exceeding the cost-cf-living in- 
crease that all Americans must bear. We 
do not cut specific programs, we do not 
cut self-sustaining or revenue-raising 
activities, and we applaud and commend 
without amendment those items the 
Appropriations Committee has brought 
in at or below the cost-of-living rate. 

Mr. President, the only decisions we 
must make today are tough decisions. 
I urge my colleagues to vote “yea” on the 
Roth amendment to save our taxpayers 
$129 million. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STEVENS. For what purpose does 
the Senator seek time? I was going to 
respond to the Senator from Delaware, 
if I may. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Will the Senator 
from Alaska yield me a half minute? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Delaware 
on his statement, and I shall be honored 
to cosponsor his amendment. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am happy 
to ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from California be added 
as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes on behalf of 
the Roth-Stone amendment? 

Mr. ROTH. Does the Senator from 
Alaska have the floor? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
who has control of the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator from 
Delaware yielded the floor, I thought. I 
sought the floor. Do I have the floor? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield the Sen- 
ator from Alaska such time as he 
requires. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I want 
to be blunt, as I have been blunt before. 

The increases that the Senator from 
Delaware in this case seeks to eliminate 
were added in the subcommittee, in 
response to specific requests from Sen- 
ators who are on this floor. He seeks to 
cut $128 million from the bill. I want to 
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talk about some of those amendments 
we put on the bill. 

In the first place, with due respect to 
my friend from California, we added 
$100 million to the land and water 
conservation fund to take care of the 
problem of the redwoods. The Senator 
from Delaware wants to cut $12 million 
out of that. 

We have added a series of amend- 
ments, I might add, that my good friends 
from Florida are interested in. We put 
$10 million in the land and water con- 
servation fund for the Ocala National 
Forest in Florida. 

If Senators look through some of the 
record on the voting yesterday, they will 
find—and I will substantiate this if they 
would like—that many of the Senators 
who voted to cut the bill yesterday are 
the same Members of the Senate who 
asked us to add money to the bill. 

I do not make idle statements. I 
already have made a suggestion to the 
chairman of the committee and the 
manager of the bill: After having gone 
through literally hundreds of letters 
from Senators pointing out specific 
priorities in their States, to face an 
amendment of this kind when we are 
$1.3 billion under the budget and $1.2 
billion under the House figure, raises a 
suggestion in my mind if the Roth 
amendment is adopted. 

I would suggest that if that amend- 
ment is adopted, we take the bill back to 
the committee, and take out the add-ons 
requested by any Member who votes for 
the Roth amendment, and we could then 
come back with a bill that will have cut 
out more than $128 million. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I will support that motion to recommit, 
and I will support the motion to cut out 
any add-on projects for any Member 
who votes for the Roth amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the chairman 
of the committee. I hope the manager of 
the bill agrees, because in this instance 
we put in much time and asked each 
Member to give us his priorities. We 
asked you all. You gave us more demands 
than we could possibly fund. We asked 
you to give us your priorities, and we re- 
ligiously went over that list and tried to 
do our best to let you decide what was 
the greatest priority in your State for 
the amount of money we could add to the 
bill, because we had found ways to save 
money. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have nothing but the highest respect 
for the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
RotTH). However, when a subcommittee 
has poured over a bill week after week 
and month after month, conducted 
hearings on that bill, gone through la- 
borious hours in a markup session, and 
then a Member of the Senate comes on 
the floor and offers an amendment either 
to make a percentage cut across the 
board or to make selective cuts, I think 
it is iust going too far. 

Why do we not just eliminate the sub- 
commitee hearings, just forget about all 
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these witnesses who appeared, save the 
time of the Senator from Kentucky, who 
very generously has taken on the chore 
of managing this bill on the floor, just 
eliminate all that effort, take up the bill 
directly on the floor, and let every Sena- 
tor offer his amendment to cut? 

Mr. President, if this amendment is 
adopted, I not only will join the Senator 
from Alaska, but also, I will make the 
motion to recommit the bill; and when 
it is in committee, I am going to move 
to cut the budget for every Member who 
has an add-on and who supports this 
amendment. 

We are just seeing a spate of these 
amendments that are brought to the floor 
to cut bills, by Members who are not on 
the committee, who do not appear at the 
hearings to make their case for the cuts 
then, but come to the floor with amend- 
ments to make big cuts. 

The Senator from Delaware did not 
ask for anything as far as I know. There 
are no add-ons for him. I respect him for 
that. I pay him tribute for it. 

But let every Senator be aware that 
if he wishes to support the amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Roru) if that Senator has an 
add-on amendment that he has ap- 
proached me about or that he has ap- 
proached the Senator from Kentucky 
about, let him weigh the one against the 
other. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I join 
the majority leader and say to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that I respect what 
he is doing. I was jokingly asking wheth- 
er I should refer to the Senator’s organi- 
zation as the SOB task force, but I think 
we should call it the Save-Our-Bucks 
task force. I am sure he understands that. 
He did not ask us for this money and we 
respect him for the manner in which he 
is approaching the budget. but in this 
instance I want to tell him that we did 
not add any money unless we took money 
out somewhere else. We have proved that 
because we are still $1.2 billion below the 
House allowance. We are $1.3 billion be- 
low the budget. 

Let me tell him some of the things that 
are happening here in the operation of 
the park system. There is a deletion, 
under the Senator’s amendment, of $7.3- 
plus million. It just so happens that that 
is about the amount of money that we 
put in for various Senators. We put in 
nearly $3 million for the Lowell National 
Historical Park in Massachusetts. We 
put in improvements in the Shrine of the 
Ages in Grand Canyon National Park in 
Arizona. We put in money for the Yel- 
lowstone National Park road repairs. 
We put in $500,000 for the Grand Canyon 
school district payment. 

Those were top priorities of Senators 
from those areas. I could continue 
through the list, since I have them all. 
We have prepared for just such an 
amendment, in view of prior efforts on 
other appropriations bills. 

But let me tell the Senator about the 
operation of the Indian programs, If he 
will look at that he takes out over $15 
million. The first item we approved in 
that area was $7 million for handicapped 
education programs which was added be- 
cause of the reauest of the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI). 
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The Senator’s amendment would re- 
duce these amounts. I will tell the Sena- 
tor that if there is a reduction like this 
it is applied to congressional add-ons 
first. It is congressional add-ons that fall 
when we have an across-the-board cut. 

Again, I would not get so exercised 
about it if this were a bill in which we 
ignored the requests of the Members of 
the Senate. I will challenge any Member 
of the Senate to tell us any request we 
ignored. We may not have granted them 
all, but we have granted Senators what 
we could within their priorities and if 
we could not grant a request, we told 
them why. 

Under those circumstances, I have too 
short a life to spend the amount of time 
I have spent on this bill only to see it 
whacked, and that is not an across-the- 
borrd cut. I thank the Senator for that. 
At least he proposes a specific cut. But 
by being specific cuts, we can compare 
them with the add-ons. If the Senator 
wants to take off the add-ons of everyone 
who voted for his amendment yesterday, 
I will save the Senator at least 5 percent; 
not 2 percent, 5 percent. 

So I challenge the Members of the 
Senate here today. They asked us for this 
money. If they want it, then they will 
not vote for the Roth amendment, be- 
cause if they do, this bill is going to go 
back to committee and we are going to 
take off the add-ons because I do not see 
any reason why we should spend time 
reviewing Senators’ requests and then 
have them support an amendment to cut 
out the money that we put in at their 
recuest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware has 8 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. ROTH. I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have 
joined in cosponsoring this proposal to 
reduce by 2 percent most of the fiscal 
year 1979 appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Interior and related agencies. 
But first, I want to commend the Appro- 
priations Committee for reporting out 
this lean bill. There are a number of 
items in this measure which are near or 
below their budgets for last year and 
this is the kind of tough fiscal manage- 
ment we need to stem the growth of 
needless spending. To exempt those items 
in the budget which have held the line, 
will demonstrate that agencies who have 
the will to make those difficult decisions, 
will not go unrecognized. 

All of us know that failure to cut Gov- 
ernment spending is going to have omi- 
nous consequences for our Nation in the 
near future. These kinds of modest cuts 
will reduce the Federal budget enough 
to justify a prudent tax cut this year. If 
we enact a tax cut this year without an 
accompanying reduction in Government 
spending, we are asking for trouble. It 
would mean a dangerous, new round of 
inflation—the most cruel tax of all. 

While there is no special magic to a 
2-percent reduction, I do believe it is im- 
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portant for the Congress to tighten its 
belt if we expect employers and em- 
ployees around the country to do the 
same in the battle against inflation. 

Mr. President, in my prepared state- 
ment I praised this subcommittee for re- 
porting out a lean and good appropria- 
tions bill. I do that as a cosponsor of the 
Roth amendment. 

Mr. President, if we are going to get 
into a competition for cutting, good and 
well. The people want us to cut. And the 
fact that all of us are not on the Appro- 
priations Committee is regrettable. But 
the people want us to try to cut. This 
particular 2 percent cut does not attempt 
to cut all across-the-board but does at- 
tempt to cut only those items which are 
above the budget or above the cost-of- 
living adjustments for the coming year. 
It is a modest cut. I think that it is pain- 
ful and it is painful to absolutely every- 
one, everyone who has a good item for 
his State, and that would include my 
State, but I think that if we are going to 
make cuts we have to cut, and that is not 
to deny the good work of our Appropria- 
tions Committee or of the subcommittees, 
all of which is good work. But it is to say 
to people who want us to reduce this 
deficit below the $55 billion the only way 
that can be done is to cut, and that is 
why I support the Roth amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on my 
time, and I have great respect for the 
Senator from Florida, I again point out 
to him that we cut $1.3 billion from the 
budget. In addition to that we cut out 
the amount of money that was necessary 
to make the add-ons that I mentioned; 
150 separate add-ons for Members of the 
Senate over and above the budget re- 
quests have been accommodated and yet 
we are still $1.3 billion below the budget. 

Let me tell the Senator I thank him 
for the statement. 

I urge the Senator to reconsider. Why 
should we do that kind of work if Sena- 
tors are going to come along and say, 
“Thank you very much for giving it to us, 
but by the way cut out $128 million,” be- 
cause that is just part of what we added 
on after we cut out about $400 million. 
We added back on the things Senators 
want that they told us were of greater 
priority than those that were in the Pres- 
ident’s budget. 

I think we deserve the support of the 
Senate for the process which is the most 
unique one that I know of in the appro- 
priations process. That is an item-by- 
item, letter-by-letter review of Senators’ 
requests. We have a book here and we 
will be glad to show it to Senators. Every 
single request is cataloged; what we did 
to it, how much money we could provide, 
and where we got the money. 

Mr. STONE. The Roth amendment 
provides for a 2-percent cut. The Roth 
amendment does not—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STONE. No one is yielding me 
time, so I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I inquire 
how much time remains on this amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two min- 
utes to the proponents and 4 minutes to 
the opponents. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will keep quiet. 

Mr. ROTH. How many minutes do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six min- 
utes for the proponents and 4 minutes 
for the opponents; 6 and 4. 

Mr. ROTH. I yielded only 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Florida. I had 8 min- 
utes so that left me 5 minutes. I did 
not yield any additional time. 

Mr. CHAFEE. The Senator came out 
with 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ROTH. All right. I withdraw my 
comment. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Miss Nancy 
Barrow of my staff be accorded the 
privileges of the floor during the con- 
sideration of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAFEE. As I follow this debate 
I find it a little confusing. The point 
that seems to be made here by the Sena- 
tor from Alaska is they worked terribly 
hard on this bill, and they have, and no 
one argues about that, and then the ma- 
jority leader comes on the floor and says 
if anybody votes for this Roth amend- 
ment he is going to get even with him 
by seeing that anything he is interested 
in in their States is going to get cut. 

Mr. STEVENS. I said it first. 

Mr. CHAFEE. The Senator said it 
first, and he came on strong. It made a 
duet, they were in harmony. That seems 
to me to be quite a vigorous threat 
around here. In the first place, there is 
nothing in it for Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island give me 5 
seconds? 

Mr. CHAFEE. On the Senator’s time. 

Mr. FORD. I do not have any time. 

I believe the majority leader, so I am 
going to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. CHAFEE. The Senator believes 
him. Well, I do not question him. I just 
question that kind of approach. The ap- 
proach seems to be that these people 
who have worked so terribly hard on a 
bill, that that is it, that the rest of us 
cannot come in and attempt to cut it. 
If we do attempt to cut it there is going 
to be the big knife going to be out for 
us. I am not sure that is a good way-—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I will yield on the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I do not have 
any time, but I will take a minute away. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield 1 minute. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The problem 
here is that we are being confronted on 
every appropriation bill that is being 
called up with one of these 2 percent or 
3 percent or 5 percent across-the-board 
slashes, and I think it is about time to 
say that inasmuch as this bill that I hap- 
pen to manage as chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the In- 
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terior—I cannot speak for the other sub- 
committees—but inasmuch as this is the 
bill that I happen to manage, in this in- 
stance being handled in my behalf by 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky—that this subcommittee has 
worked over this bill for months, and it 
has always been very attentive to the 
pleas of Members who have problems in 
their States. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska has said, the add-ons have been 
compensated for by cuts in other areas. 
If we have a 2 percent reduction the peo- 
ple downtown are likely to make their 
cuts in areas that the Members of the 
Senate feel are most beneficial to their 
States. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I appreciate that, Mr. 
President. I appreciate what is being 
done. I went to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, I had an add-on myself—it was 
not particularly for my State—so I un- 
derstand that. But, at the same time, if 
the point is being made here that those 
who espouse 2 percent cuts in an effort 
to make this budget, Federal budget, 
somewhat in balance are going to have 
the big knives out for them on anything 
they are interested in. we are working in 
a new ball game around here. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is working in a new ball game on this 
particular amendment, I will tell him. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Those are the risks we 
take. But I think the most serious single 
problem facing this Nation is inflation, 
the fact that the Federal budget is in a 
$50 billion deficit. The modest attempts 
that are being made by across-the-board 
2 percent cuts, I wish we could do it in 
a more genteel way, a more skillful way, 
but that is about the only way we have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I have only 2 minutes. 
The majority leader took 35 seconds of 
it from the sky, but it came from me. 
How about the Senator from Kentucky 
yielding time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. How much time 
do I haye? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes. 

Mr. CHAFEE. How about yielding 1 
minute? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself a minute and a half. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I am off the air. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Quite aside from 
any risk that any Member might take 
within his own State and on his own 
projects in voting for this amendment, 
there is ample reason to accept what has 
been said by the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia about the effort 
that has been made and about the nature 
ea the appropriations contained in this 


We are below the budget by $1.3 bil- 
lion, and below the House allowance by 
nearly $1.2 billion. 

I agree that the people would like for 
us to hold down Federal spending. But 
they have a concern about where we 
hold it down, and they expect, I believe, 
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this body and its committees to exercise 
judgment in how appropriations ought 
to be made and for what purposes, and 
that is what we are trying to do here. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Is that one 
of the purposes of the various subcom- 
mittees in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the Appropriations Committee 
itself, to study these projects and pro- 
grams and arrive at a reasonable judg- 
ment through the budgetary process as 
to what appropriations should be made? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have certainly 
been laboring under that comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. This coming 
to the floor and taking a meat ax cut 
of 1, 2, 5 percent, what does that do to 
the budgetary process? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is a derogation 
of the individuals who have to vote. 

If I have any time remaining, and 
what time I have remaining, I yield 
to the Senator from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I just want to say to my 
good friend from Rhode Island we do 
have the kind of process to which the 
Senator refers. The meat ax approach is 
the approach we took, the President has 
urged us to take, before we established 
the budget process. It never worked: it 
never worked once because it could not 
work that way. 

Now, 2 percent, you say we ought to 
always be able to cut 2 percent. All right, 
so let us take that argument. We cut 
2 percent. Then someone else offers an- 
other amendment which says, “Well. 
surely, we could cut 2 percent from 
that.” So we knock that down by 2 per- 
cent, and by that salami tactic you can 
cut the whole budget. But the purpose 
of the budget process—and I am totally 
against these across-the-board, meat-ax 
cuts because I think they will be de- 
structive of the budget process. I can 
imagine committees padding their budg- 
ets, and that is effectively what seems 
to be going on here, against this auto- 
matic 2 percent budget cut that is going 
to be brought up on the floor, and that 
is going to make the budget process a 
farce. 

We are in the Budget Committee 
marking up, and we are going to begin 
tomorrow on the second resolution, and 
we go into detail, as much detail as the 
Budget Act gives the Senate Budget 
Committee. We then allocate funds to 
the subcommittees of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, leaving aside reserves 
in order to keep the pressure on them, 
and it is their job line item by line 
item to do this job. 

Then Senators come on the floor and 
say, “No matter how carefully that was 
done we can still cut 2 percent.” Why not 
5 percent? Why not 10 percent? Why not 
20 percent? If you assume that a careful 
job has not been done in the first place, 
then junk the whole process. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, all 
time is yielded back. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents have 2 minutes. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

I am shocked at what I have just 
heard. I am shocked at the concept that 
the Senate has no voice in the appropri- 
ation process. It was always my under- 
standing that the Appropriations and 
the other committees were the servants 
of the Senate as a whole. 

Now, time and again— 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I will not yield. 

Time and again I have been asked to 
waive the 3-day notice. How can you 
study these complex matters if you waive 
the 3-day notice you are given to study 
the basis of these appropriations? 

But more importantly the idea that 
anybody who tries to be fiscally respon- 
sible is going to have his project cut is 
a threat that I think is a most serious 
threat to every Member of this Senate. 

We are not asking for any programs 
to be cut out. We are asking for some 
efficiency in Government. People in the 
private sector, families, are finding they 
have to live, they have to make their 
budgets meet, even though there is 9 per- 
cent inflation. That is where the tough- 
ness comes in. 

To say that anyone who comes in here 
is denying the good work of that sub- 
committee is pure hogwash. We have a 
right to make the across-the-board cuts. 
We have a right to ask people to be more 
efficient and effective, and that is what 
we are asking here, and that is what the 
American people are asking. 

You know it is shocking to me to say 
to us who are on this subcommittee that 
we cannot use this approach, when the 
Director of OMB in a statement 1 week 
ago said that we could cut $5 billion from 
the budget. He said, and I quote: 

I believe that by a combination of tighter 
estimates, eliminating the discretionary 
spending increases over the President’s budg- 
et implicit in the First Resolution and, 
perhaps— 


I emphasize this— 
and, perhaps, even an across-the-board cut 
we could achieve a substantial reduction in 
1979 spending, 


This Director has the entire OMB 
working for him, and he talks about 
across-the-board cuts. Yet we are told, 
if we come in under these circumstances, 
that we are irresponsible. 

Mr. President, I just ask that we rec- 
ognize the importance of the whole proc- 
ess of the Senate, and that means that 
the Senate itself has a right to work its 
will on appropriations, just as in my 
Finance Committee. We work months on 
taxes, and yet Senators feel free to 
change it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the amendment be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ABOUREZK), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mrs. HUMPHREY) , the Senator from 
New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) , and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. NUNN) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mrs. HUMPHREY) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS, I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 25, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 300 Leg.] 
YEAS—68 


Gravel 
Hansen 
Hart 
Haskell 
Hatfield, 
Mark O. 
Hatfield, 
Paul G. 
Bumpers Hathaway 
Burdick Heinz 
Byrd, Robert C. Hodges 
Cannon Huddleston 
Case Inouye 
Chiles Jackson 
Church Johnston 
Ciark Kennedy 
Cranston Leahy 
Culver Magnuson 
DeConcini Mathias 
Domenici Matsunaga 
Durkin McClure 
Eagleton McGovern 
Ford McIntyre 
Gienn Melcher 


NAYS—25 
Goldwater 


Hatch 
Hayakawa 


Metzenbaum 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Tower 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Alien 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Brooke 


Proxmire 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stone 
Ta:madge 
Thurmond 
Zorinsky 


Biden 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Chafee Hems 
Curtis Hollings 
Danforth Laxalt 
Dole Long 
Eastland Lugar 
Garn Morgan 


NOT VOTING—7 
Javits Percy 

Griffin Moynihan 
Humphrey Nunn 

So the motion to lay on the table UP 
Amendment No. 1619 was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to lay on the table was agreed 
to. 


Abourezk 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bumpers). The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is one program in this appropriations bill 
which is surfeited with funds. That is 
the money for the National Endow- 
ments—the Endowment for the Arts and 
the Endowment for the Humanities. 

While the rest of the Government is 
getting an average increase of 10 per- 
cent over last year—and that includes 
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the increase due to inflation—the Na- 
tional Endowments are getting an in- 
crease of almost 21 percent. 

This is not the first time such increases 
have come to them. Last year they got 
a 22.7-percent increase. The year be- 
fore that they got a 15-percent increase. 
In the period of fiscal years 1971 through 
1975, their increases were 95 percent, 33 
percent, 45 percent, and 34 percent, 
respectively. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing both the appropriations in mil- 
lions of dollars and the percentage 
change from the previous year for the 
Endowments be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

TABLE 1.—The cost of the National Endow- 
ments for the Arts and Humanities 


Percent 
change from 
previous year 


Year Appropriation 


(millions) 


FESRSESSS ea: 
Yor eROonwNaw 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Will the Senator suspend until there 
is order in the Chamber? Will Senators 
please retire to the cloakrooms to con- 
tinue their conversations? 

The Senate is still not in order. Please 
retire to the cloakrooms or the hallways 
so the Senator can be heard. He has the 
right to be heard. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As can be seen, there 
has been an explosion in these programs. 
In 1969 their appropriations were $14.2 
million. In 1979 they are asking for $295 
million. 

There are a number of reasons why 
such increases are undesirable. First, no 
program can expand at this rate and 
use the funds efficiently. It just cannot 
be done and has not been done, as I will 
show shortly. 

Second, the principal recipients of the 
funds from the Foundation are those 
who can afford to pay for the pleasure 
of viewing the arts. Those who attend 
the theater, the ballet, the symphony 
concerts, and who attend the galleries 
are routinely relatively well-to-do per- 
sons who should pay for the arts as they 
pay for their diriners after attending the 
theater, rather than receiving a subsidy 
from the general taxpayers. 

Third, in looking over the variety of 
grants, I am struck by the degree to 
which money and funds go for the ad- 
ministration of the arts—to hire the 
managers and the public relations per- 
sons—and not to the artists themselves. 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS ARE IN ADDITION 

i TO THESE FUNDS 

Fourth, through our system of tax de- 
ductions for charitable contributions, 
this country makes huge contributions 
to the arts through the Tax Code. 

Time after time, I hear it said that 
this country does not support the arts 
to the same degree as other countries. 
But that argument overlooks the extent 
to which the arts in this country are 
subsidized through the tax system. 

I have made an inquiry into this sub- 
ject. Out of an estimated $20 billion in 
charitable contributions reported an- 
nually, I estimate and that as much as 
$3 billion go to institutions like those 
supported by the National Endowments. 
The tax subsidy is thus about $1.5 bil- 
lion, which puts the United States giv- 
ing to the arts and support of the arts 
among the highest of all the countries 
throughout the world. 

It just is not true that this country, 
through our private giving and tax sub- 
sidies, neglects the arts. That is over- 
looked when these arguments are made. 

Fifth, the increases for particular pro- 
grams are amazing. Under goal ITI of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the- 
ater receives a 44-percent increase over 
last year, the humanities media grants 
program gets a 43-percent increase, and 
cultural institutions comes in for a 45- 
percent increase. 

There is a 75-percent increase in pay 
for the Humanities Councils—at a time 
when we are urging new wage contracts 
to be limited to smaller amounts than in 
the past—and a 45-percent increase for 
printing. The humanities want a 54-per- 
cent increase in challenge grants. At a 
time when we are calling on others to 
tighten their belts, these increases are 
out of line and inappropriate. 

INFLUENCES WORK 

Finally, the substitution of public for 
private funds for the arts and humani- 
ties cannot help but influence the type 
of work produced. The examples are le- 
gion and I will cite a few. 


Last year the Humanities Endowment 
spent $2 million for grants to well-heeled 
doctors, lawyers, and school administra- 
tors to attend tuition-free, vacationlike, 
month-long humanistic bull sessions at 
some of the choicest vacation spots in 
the country. This year, the Endowment 
wants to expand the program by 26 per- 
cent in order to add businessmen to those 
paid to contemplate the humanities in 
these settings. 

The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, through a grant from the State 
Humanities Council of Virginia (the 
funds were Federal funds) spent $2,500 
to study why people are rude, cheat, and 
lie on the tennis courts. 


The arts endowment funded a $6,025 
grant to film the throwing of crepe pa- 
per out of an airplane in order to capture 
an artistic experience. 

The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities spent Government funds for a 
surprise party for its director. Those who 
blew the whistle were so harassed that 
they resigned. 

The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities has given grants to the League 
of Women Voters, a highly reputable and 
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amazingly constructive organization, to 
study the Federalist Papers and to en- 
able four Western States to “promote 
public consideration and discussion of 
the * * * Columbia River Basin.” 

I have no objection if private institu- 
tions want to do these things. I would 
not censor them. But I do object to the 
use of taxpayers’ funds for such uses. 

PRIORITIES OUT OF LINE 


For a number of years, the question 
of spending and priorities has been an 
important issue. We have rampaging in- 
flation, great needs, and limited funds. 

It is not possible for the Endowments 
to use their funds efficiently and for im- 
portant public purposes when the 
amounts have exploded as they have over 
the lifetime of these institutions. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by say- 
ing that I will not offer an amendment 
to this bill, because I have discussed 
this with my colleagues and I find that 
I would ge‘ very little support for it. 
This bill has been heavily lobbied by the 
people who receive these funds. But I 
serve notice that if the Endowments 
come forward with anything like these 
increases next year, they are in for a 
long and strenuous fight. 

I hope the Office of Management and 
Budget will make that unnecessary by 
limiting the funds for fiscal year 1980 
to this years levels by actually cutting 
them back. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. DURKIN. Will the Senator yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Ed Tanzman 
and Chris Burke of my staff be accorded 
the privileges of the floor for the rest of 
the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1620 
(Purpose: To provide initial funding for oil 
shale commercialization tests) 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1620. 


Mr. HASKELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

“Provided further, That $1,400,000 shall be 
available for oil shale commercialization 
tests only upon enactment of S. 419 or 
similar legislation.”. 

On page 38, delete line 21, and insert in 
lieu thereof: “$188,581,000, of which $158,- 
262,000”. 


(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the first 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, (UP Amendment No. 
1620) which was adopted just a short 
time ago, that it be in order for that 
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amendment to be presented even though 
it amended a figure that already had 
been amended, and that this motion be 
placed prior to the adoption of that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Conclusion of earlier proceedings.) 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I have 
talked with the majority manager of the 
bill, the minority manager of the bill, 
and the chairman of the subcommittee. 
I believe they find it satisfactory. What 
this amendment does is appropriate $1.4 
million for an oil shale demonstration 
contingent upon S. 419, which we passed 
by a 3-to-1 margin the other day, being 
adopted by the House of Representatives. 
I believe it is satisfactory to the majority 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Kentucky, and also to the minority man- 
ager, the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado has 
two amendments that are worthy of con- 
sideration and that we have agreed to ac- 
cept. The amounts are not large. They 
involve a very important energy research 
area. The authorization was approved by 
the Senate after the time that the sub- 
committee developed its recommenda- 
tions. 

The distinguished Senator from Alaska 
is not on the floor at the moment, but he 
has assured me that he has no objec- 
tion, either. 

We accept the amendments and move 
their adoption. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1621 
(Purpose: To increase funding for fossil en- 
ergy research and development to provide 
for development of advanced oil shale 
recovery technology) 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I send 
another unprinted amendment to the 
desk and ask for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1621. 


Mr. HASKELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 38, lines 8 and 9, strike out $589,- 
753,000" and insert in lieu thereof: ‘$594,- 
753,000.” 

On page 38, line 9, insert after “expended” 
the following: “, of which $5,000,000 shall 
support development of up to four advanced 
oil shale recovery technologies.” 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed appropriation bill provides suffi- 
cient funding only to continue existing 
development efforts, the major portion 
of the funding being allocated to four 
different in-site technologies under cost- 
sharing contracts amended in 1977. I 
support the continuation of these impor- 
tant demonstration efforts, but I am also 
concerned that no additional funding 
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is provided to support the development 
of several advanced oil shale recovery 
technologies which have made significant 
progress in the past year. 

These advanced technologies have the 
potential to improve recovery efficiency, 
to reduce environmental impact, to in- 
crease the total recovery yield, and to 
reduce costs. 

Known potential processes involve 
such techniques as microwave, radio 
frequency, vacuum induction, and hy- 
droretorting. Perhaps the best known 
of these, and one which has received con- 
siderable recognition recently is the use 
of microwave technology. 

I recently visited the University of 
Colorado where the application of micro- 
wave technology to the recovery of oil 
shale has made significant strides. Pres- 
ent in-situ technologies require massive 
combustion under ground and use huge 
quantities of water. The microwave ap- 
proach eliminates the requirement for 
combustion, greatly reduces the require- 
ment for water and has the potential to 
reach a greater portion of the oil shale. 
Similarly, it eliminates the very diffi- 
cult waste disposal problems associated 
with above-ground retorting. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions report states that “the committee 
directs the $2,700,000 from other oil shale 
projects be used to investigate innovative 
above ground hydrogen-retorting proc- 
esses capable of processing but the East- 
ern and Western shale deposits.” 

Hydrogen retorting is only one of the 
known advanced technologies. No provi- 
sion is made for development of the other 
technologies, including microwave. 

I propose to increase the oil shale 
R. & D. appropriation by $5,000,000 to 
provide for two to four process demon- 
stration units (PDU’s). Under the pro- 
posed funding DOE would issue a com- 
petitive solicitation, review a variety of 
potential processes, and select the best of 
these for further development. 

These advanced technologies would 
eventually augment or renlace present 
above ground, in situ, and modified in 
situ retort technologies. 

This amendment, too, I believe, has 
been found acceptable to the distin- 
guished minority manager, the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment, 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1622 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Ken- 
NEDY) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1622: 

On page 40, line 3. delete “legislation,” 
and insert in lieu thereof, “legislation: Pro- 
vided further, That $99.475,000 for weather- 
ization shall be transferred to the Commu- 
nity Services Administration upon the enact- 
ment of the Economic Opportunity Act 
Amendments of 1978 or similar legislation. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this ap- 
propriation bill provides that all weath- 
erization would be administered through 
the Department of Energy. Last year, the 
program was divided between the Com- 
munity Services Administration and 
DOE. 

Mr. President, in most of the areas of 
the country where the weatherization 
program has been most successful—I 
speak of my own State, and I believe I 
speak for a number of those in the North- 
east and elsewhere—that program has 
been carried out by the Community 
Action agencies under Community Serv- 
ice Administration regulations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some 350,000 homes have been 
weatherized through CSA while DOE has 
only weatherized about 5,000. 

Mr. President, I propose an amend- 
ment which would not affect the total 
amount of money in the weatherization 
program, from the increased $198,950,000 
recommended by the committee. But it 
would retain the division between the De- 
partment of Energy and the Community 
Services Administration. 

The Community Services Administra- 
tion knows where low-income weatheri- 
zation is most needed, it is already in- 
volved in Federal labor efforts to carry 
out the program and it has a well estab- 
lished relationship with the Community 
Action agencies who should run the pro- 
gram at the local level. 

A further advantage of funding 
through CSA is that the CSA authorizing 
statute is not as restricted as the DOE 
authorizing statute. The CSA authoriza- 
tion allows the purchase of certain equip- 
ment, greater flexibility in hiring skilled 
personnel, a higher limit on expenditures 
per dwelling and in eligibility for the 
weatherization program. It seems to be 
thoroughly justifiable and wise to ad- 
minister this program in that way. 

In a short formal statement, Mr. 
President, I point out some of the ways 
in which flexibility exists under CSA 
which does not exist under DOE for the 
implementation of this program. I would, 
in the course of the debate, be glad to 
go into those in further detail. 

The final point I make, Mr. President, 
is that the Department of Energy’s own 
Consumer Affairs Advisory Committee, 
on April 28 and August 4 of this year, 
unanimously voted that the entire low- 
income weatherization program be per- 
manently placed in CSA. This is the 
language of the Department of Energy’s 
Consumer Affairs Advisory Committee: 

DOE is not as capable as CSA in effectively 
administering the weatherization program 
for low-income people consistent with con- 
gressional mandate and the broad public 
interest. 


The floor manager was unfamiliar 
with a letter that 28 Members of the 
Senate wrote to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in April, pointing out support for 
the weatherization program and for the 
Community Services Administration to 
be the administrator of that program. By 
some way or means, it was not referred 
to his subcommittee; so that subcommit- 
tee did not give consideration to these 
points. It, in effect, slipped through the 
cracks. 

As the signatories of that, 28 Members 
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of the Senate have felt that this program 
should be under the Community Services 
Administration. We are grateful for the 
increases in the money over last year’s 
appropriation. It shows the sensitivity of 
the Committee on Appropriations to pro- 
vide an increase in the weatherization 
program. But we are concerned about 
retaining the administration of that pro- 
gram in the agency which is primarily 
targeted to the neediest and poorest peo- 
ple in our country. 

I had called earlier today, the Secre- 
tary of Energy. I mentioned that we were 
offering this amendment. 

I was unable to get a definitive Depart- 
ment position. But I would hope that we 
could at least accept this amendment 
and then permit us an opportunity in 
another year to make a final definitive 
judgement about which would be the 
most appropriate agency. 

That, basically, is the case. I have a 
more formal statement and I should be 
glad to get into a greater explanation of 
these remarks should it be necessary. 

The central mission of CSA is to serve 
the needs of low-income persons. No 
other Federal agency has this as its 
charge. 

CSA is the only agency with a de- 
livery mechanism already in place that 
can provide weatherization services to 
the poor. The continuing success of this 
program under CSA is in my view 
partially the product of the years of op- 
erational experience by the Federal 
Poverty Agency and its nearly 900 
CAA’s working daily to eradicate the 
roots of poverty. CSA is service oriented: 
It knows where low-income weatheriza- 
tion is most needed and can undertake 
the required outreach. It is already 
tied in to Federal labor efforts necessary 
to carry out the program. It has a well- 
established relationship with community 
action agencies which would operate the 
program at the local level. 

In addition, CSA can undertake other 
social services helpful to occupants while 
weatherizing the dwelling. CSA, through 
its delegate community action agencies, 
has structured energy programs for the 
poor in a manner which integrates other 
CSA social programs such as employ- 
ment, housing and economic develop- 
ment, food, and transportation. This 
makes possible effective mobilization of 


‘a wide variety of resources and deals with 


energy related problems of low-income 
persons in a manner which would not be 
possible within. DOE. 

The report from the Appropriations 
Committee states that “in approving the 
full budget reouest for weatherization 
assistance to low income homeowners, 
the committee expects the Department 
to utilize regulations which, to the full- 
est extent possible, will be consistent 
with those for the weatherization pro- 
gram under section 222(a)(12) of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended.” This is an excellent proviso 
and should be followed to the fullest. 
But, because of statutory restrictions, 
DOF cannot work as effectively on 
weatherization as CSA. 

The language of the Energy Production 
and Conservation Act under which DOE 
operates requires that financial assist- 
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ance provided under the program be 
used, to the maximum extent practicable, 
for the purchase of weatherization ma- 
terials, and not for labor. 

The statutory authority for CSA’s 
weatherization program is extremely 
broad. The act does not restrict the use 
of funds for labor and CSA’s regulations 
provide that any grantee who is unable 
to secure labor from any other source, 
such as CETA, may use CSA funds for 
this purpose. 

There are other significant differences 
in the statutory language between the 
Economic Opportunity Act and the En- 
ergy Production and Conservation Act 
which will render it impossible for DOE 
to duplicate CSA’s flexibility regulations: 

EPCA contains a $50 limit on purchas- 
ing mechanical equipment. A celluose 
blower costs far in excess of this amount. 
The CSA authorization has no limit on 
such purchases. 

EPCA has an expenditure limit of $250 
per dwelling. 

CSA’s statutory authority contains no 
such limit. CSA’s current limit is $350 
per dwelling and waivers above this 
amount are permitted at the local level. 
CSA's limit per dwelling is about to be 
changed administratively to $800 per 
dwelling. 

EPCA eligibility is limited to 100 per- 
cent of poverty guidelines while CSA’s 
eligibility is 125 percent of poverty 
guidelines. DOE’s limited income eligi- 
bility has the effect of potentially cutting 
out hundreds of thousands of low in- 
come and near poor households from the 
program. 

Finally CSA has a proven track record 
in the administration of low income en- 
ergy programs. As the House Ad Hoc 
Committee on Energy stated in a recent 
report: “CSA has had the most experi- 
ence in administering a weatherization 
program for the poor,” and has proven 
its effectiveness in operating the pro- 
gram, In fact, CSA has been responsible 
for weatherizing over 350,000 low-income 
homes throughout the country, produc- 
ing not only savings of hundreds of thou- 
sands of gallons of heating oil but also 
adding measurably to the comfort of the 
poor and elderly while lowering their 
utility bills. 

In comparison, DOE has weatherized 
less than 5,000 homes since its statutory 
authorization in 1975. This has led DOE’s 
own 36-person Consumer Affairs Advi- 
sory Committee on both April 28, 1978, 
and August 4, 1978, to unanimously vote 
that the entire low-income weatheriza- 
tion program be permanently placed at 
CSA as the Advisory Committee has 
stated: 

DOE is not as capable as CSA in effectively 
administering the weatherization program 
for low-income people consistent with con- 


gressional mandate and the board public 
interest. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have no objection 
to this amendment. The Senator from 
Massachusetts, and the people in the 
Northeast, have been very fortunate. Ap- 
parently, this program has worked very 
well in certain areas of the country. How- 
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ever, in some places I think it has not. 
But I hope that if we accept this amend- 
ment it will be a signal to those commu- 
nity action agencies that have not done 
quite as good as job as they should do. 

Put it this way, let us put them on 
probation. If they do not do the job, 
then we will have to go ahead and shift 
the program to another agency. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We want the job done 
in the most effective and efficient man- 
ner. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do, too. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We would work close- 
ly with the committee in making that 
judgment. 

What we would be doing now, at least, 
is retain funding through the agency 
which has done 350,000 homes and, I 
think, built up the expertise. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And they should do 
it. They are closer to the individual peo- 
ple that need it and they know what to 
do about it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield briefly to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. DURKIN. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
initiative of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. President, as the Senate today 
considers the Interior Appropriations bill, 
I would like to take the opportunity to 
indicate my continued support for the 
energy conservation activities of the 
Community Services Administration, and 
opposition to permitting the Department 
of Energy to run this program exclusive- 
ly. 

As we are all aware, since 1974 the 
Community Services Administration has 
had authority for activities and programs 
including home winterization, energy 
conservation and education, insulation, 
emergency loans, grants, and revolving 
funds to install energy conservation tech- 
nologies and to deal with the increased 
housing expenses stemming from the 
energy crisis. Since 1974 the CSA 
has funded projects in States and locali- 
ties which have winterized over 300,000 
homes of the poor and the elderly. 

Although the CSA program has been 
successful, the administration’s 1979 
budget proposes a transfer of weatheriza- 
tion program funds from the CSA to the 
Department of Energy. Such a transfer 
would be ill advised for a number of 
reasons, First, it would transfer the 
weatherization programs from an agency 
whose focus is to reduce the impact of 
high energy costs on the poor through a 
variety of measures, including conserva- 
tion, to an agency whose focus is on con- 
serving energy through higher prices. 

Second, the CSA weatherization pro- 
grams are integrated with other CSA 
social programs, such as nutrition, 
health, employment, and transportation. 
This makes possible effective mobiliza- 
tion of a variety of resources and allows 
the agency to deal with the energy-re- 
lated problems of low-income persons in 
a way which would not be possible 
within the Department of Energy. 

And, finally, the weatherization pro- 
grams should be left with the CSA be- 
cause that agency has developed an ex- 
cellent working relationship with the 
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Community Action Agencies which 
would handle the program on the local 
level. If transferred to the Department 
of Energy, the established procedures 
and relationships which have proved so 
effective would have to begin anew. 

Mr. President, soon a decision must 
be made whether the Community Serv- 
ices Administration or the Department 
of Energy should have primary responsi- 
bility for dealing with the energy pro- 
grams of lower income individuals. The 
bill before us today contains sufficient 
authorization levels to allow funds to be 
appropriated to the CSA. 

The DOE authorization bill which will 
be acted upon by the Senate later this 
year also contains authorizations and 
authority for the weatherization pro- 
gram. For the past 2 years the Appro- 
priations Committee has had to deal with 
the question of which agency can more 
effectively serve the Nation’s low-income 
population in this important area. Last 
year equal appropriations were adopted 
for the Federal Energy Administration 
and the CSA. However, this type of par- 
tial decentralization is not the answer. 
It makes more sense to centralize all 
programs for the poor within one agency. 
Therefore, I urge that the Appropriations 
Committee decide in favor of consolida- 
tion in the Community Services Adminis- 
tration, for that agency has proven its 
ability to successfully administer these 
important programs. 

I would also like to state that the pres- 
ent program operating under CSA with 
the community action groups functions 
extremely well. I think the Department 
of Energy has not even been able to come 
up with a seating plan for their own 
people, this is the wrong time to turn the 
weatherization program over to the De- 
partment of Energy, at least until they 
get their own housekeeping in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield a minute to 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
want to join the Senator in cosponsor- 
ing this amendment. I hope it will be 
accepted. 

We have had 4 or 5 years of experience 
with this in the State of Maine, from the 
time it was a pilot project there under 
OEO. 

I can vouch for it because CSA has 
administered it very well. I hope we con- 
tinue with this administration. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I would like to join in 
support of the amendment presented by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I think 
it has worked well. 

I understand it will be accepted, is that 
correct? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am not making 
any commitments. 

Mr. CHAFEE. The question is whether 
to quit while ahead. 

I reserve another minute. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
do not think anyone can quarrel with 
the contention that has been made that 
probably the Community Services Ad- 
ministration has been more effective and 
can be more effective in implementing 
the weatherization program, and per- 
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haps the method suggested by this leg- 
islation. 

The subcommittee did not have this 
question before it, as a matter of fact. 
What is represented in the bill here is 
what the House has provided and what 
the authorization legislation has pro- 
vided and what was proposed in the 
President's budget. 

Here, again, I think there is no ques- 
tion we are legislating on an appropria- 
tions bill. I do not think we need, today, 
to beg that point any further, however. 
I, personally, have no hesitation in ac- 
cepting this amendment and seeing 
whether we cannot bring about an im- 
provement in the operation of the 
weatherization program. 

I believe I have the word from the 
other side of the aisle that they, too, 
would not be in opposition to it. 

So, if there is no further discussion, I 
move the amendment be adopted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back my time. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I join 
in what the Senator from Kentucky says, 
but remind everybody that we have 
fought this battle thoroughly before. 

I do not argue with what they are try- 
ing to do. But I want ìt understood, as 
far as I am concerned, we are going to 
conference on a matter we have lost on 
before in conference and I think the Sen- 
ate should be aware of that. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEAHY). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The amendment (UP No. 1622) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1623 

(Purpose: Earmarking certain funds for the 

university coal research laboratory pro- 

gram) 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Scumirr), for himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, and 
Mr. CULVER, proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1623. 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 


On page 38, line 11, immediately before the 
period insert the following: 

“; Provided further, That $1,200,000 shall be 
available solely for the purpose of imple- 
menting, including the promulgation of reg- 
ulations necessary thereto, the university 
coal research laboratory program as au- 
thorized by title VIII of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act (Public Law 
95-87)". 
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Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, this 
amendment, cosponsored by Senators 
RANDOLPH and CULVER, has as its purpose 
the beginning implementation of title 
VIII of the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act of 1977. 

The purpose of that section was to 
establish a network of well-equipped re- 
gional research centers with adequate 
support for training, resource evalua- 
iton, and basic research relative to coal. 

The Department of Energy has been 
dragging its feet on this issue, to say 
the least. The program has been passed 
from one office to another through the 
last year. 

No regulations for its implementation 
have been drafted and the Department 
of Energy officials indicate they will not 
proceed with the drafting of regulations 
until an appropriation is received for 
them. 

However, no such appropriation has 
been requested. 

It seems to this Senator that action 
in fiscal year 1979 is extremely impor- 
tant in the area of providing the un- 
derlying base of research and training 
and resource evaluation that is going to 
be required to meet the national goals 
of increased coal production and coal 
use. 

The training of mining engineers, 
scientists, engineers, should be geared up 
how and begin expanding rapidly if we 
are to meet the need expressed by other 
acts of Congress and by the administra- 
tion’s national energy plan. 

The dmendment that is offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico would require 
that $1.2 million would be allocated—not 
added to, but allocated—that would per- 
mit universities to begin the process of 
gearing up to compete for and establish 
the coal laboratories. It would allow them 
to hire laboratory directors, to begin the 
preparation of proposals, the under- 
standing of regulations once promul- 
gated, and so forth. 

In this way, the Nation, in aggregate, 
can begin the planning for full imple- 
mentation of research and training in 
the area of coal utilization, and basic 
research particularly, by fiscal year 1980. 

Based upon equipment and construc- 
tion needs identified for the 10 labora- 
tories, up to $30 million could be appro- 
priated next year to fully implement the 
program, and that $30 million is author- 
ized by title VIII of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
committee has provided in its report that 
the activities required by title VIII be 
initiated and accelerated by the Depart- 
ment of Energy. However, I am con- 
cerned that the language does not do 
anything to require that this happen. 

I will read into the record the lan- 
guage of the report: 

In the absence of a budget estimate, no 
funding is recommended for university coal 
research laboratories as authorized by title 
VIII of the Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamation Act, Public Law 95-87. The com- 
mittee notes the department's failure to 
finalize selection criteria and expects this to 
be corrected within 90 days, so that the pub- 
lic will haye an opportunity for comments 
and the department will be in a position to 
consider appropriate budget requests. 
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Mr. President, although this language 
may be a step in the right direction, it 
does not specifically provide funds for 
the program, which seems to have been 
the main stumbling block within the De- 
partment of Energy. 

The timing of the funds, if the lan- 
guage of the report is implemented, 
would be as follows: Presumably, on Sep- 
tember 30 the department would begin 
to write regulations; on December 30, 
regulations would be published; and on 
April 30, 1979, the universities would be 
designated allowing a 30-day comment 
period. 

The first opportunity for a fiscal year 
1979 supplemental would come next 
spring. This Senator does not believe in 
appropriation by supplementals. Never- 
theless, that opportunity would present 
itself to Congress. Such a supplemental 
would enable the universities to be 
funded, provided that money is included 
in the bill. 

It would make better sense to this 
Senator for the universities to know 
what was available for planning, as they 
draw up their applications, to go to 
their legislatures this year for match- 
ing money, which is a 50-50 split under 
the act. 

I also point out that the committee 
appears to be withholding, in this lan- 
guage, the appropriations decisions until 
they see how the regulations emerge. 
Unless the regulations are going to be 
completely off base from congressional 
intent, it appears to this Senator that 
this option is unnecessary. One Depart- 
ment of Energy official has said that 
Senators will hold the funds for ransom. 
Although I cannot agree that this would 
happen, nevertheless it would be a con- 
cern. 

Finally, a small amount of startup 
funds, as envisioned by the amendment 
of the Senator from New Mexico, seems 
to make good planning sense for the uni- 
versities and for the urgency of the situ- 
ation we face with respect to coal. They 
will have time to identify their main 
construction equipment and hiring needs 
prior to fiscal year 1980, when the full 
authorized amount could be considered— 
that is, the $30 million for the program 
could be considered. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time limit. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I will 
respond to my good friend. I am sure 
that he knows of my great interest in 
this area. My university is one of those 
that is in line for this type of laboratory. 

We pointed out on page 62 of our re- 
port, as the Senator has mentioned, that 
there is no budget estimate for these coal 
research laboratories at universities; and 
I think that the failure to request the 
funding is premised on the fact that the 
criteria for selection of universities 
which can participate in the program 
have not been developed. 

The committee has expressed its ex- 
pectation, which I believe to be a direc- 
tive to the DOE to finalize within 90 days 
the selection criteria. We did not want 
to fund this program without knowing 
how the program will function, which I 
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think the Senator from New Mexico can 
appreciate. The language speaks for 
itself. 

However, we do have $5.8 million for 
the mineral institutes program, which 
was authorized by the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act. That pro- 
gram is underway, and it is functioning. 

It is my hope that the Senator will not 
press his amendment at this time, so that 
the committee will have an opportunity 
to conduct hearings on the criteria as to 
how the coal laboratories will be selected 
and how the program will operate. 

The Senator is seeking $1.2 million, 
which is only a small part of a total 
investment that would be involved in 
this program, but we believe that the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclama- 
tion Act envisioned a prompt promulga- 
tion of the selection criteria. Once that 
has been done, we can assure the Sena- 
tor, as we have done in the report, that 
we then will be in a position to consider 
a budget request; and we believe it is 
incumbent upon the administration to 
request funds to fund that bill, which is a 
new program that has been signed into 
law by the President. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Unfortunately, the administration 
does not seem to have any intention 
whatsoever of pursuing the already ex- 
isting direction of Congress under the 
Surface Mining Act. Although the words 
of the report that have been discussed 
do express the committee’s concern, that 
still provides no direct incentive for the 
Department of Energy—specifically, the 
administration—to change its ways. 

Mr. STEVENS. I point out to the Sena- 
tor that his amendment and our commit- 
tee language accomplish the same thing. 
We are telling them to prepare the cri- 
teria. The money that is sought by the 
Senator would be used in carrying out 
that function. There is money for that 
item. The Senator is not trying to in- 
crease the amount of money, as I under- 
stand it. He is trying to earmark. As a 
consequence, we think that the activity 
will be carried out under the process we 
have started. 


As a matter of fact, I am almost cer- 
tain that our language will be concurred 
in by the conference committee, because 
it is not an earmarking of funds. Once we 
start earmarking funds in a budget of 
that kind, we invite all kinds of earmark- 
ing, perhaps designating universities and 
making selections, and it is something 
we are not going to do. 

I should say again that we have recog- 
nized the Senator’s request in the lan- 
guage that is in the report on page 62. 
We are in agreement with him. They 
should go ahead and spend the money. 
It may take more than the Senator has 
indicated. But they have the money in 
the bill. They have enough money avail- 
able to spend what is necessary to get 
this program going. Once it is going, I 
think we will have a budget request to 
fund the actual operations of the 
laboratory. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Can the Senator tell 
me what he can expect the committees 
to do and what commitment he might be 
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able to give for those committees to do 
in order to continue the pressure on the 
Department of Energy to begin the 
promulgation process with respect to 
regulations? That seems to be the hang- 
up, There seems to be no great interest 
in the Department of Energy to do any- 
thing. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will make a commit- 
ment. During the next item that is in- 
cluded in a supplemental appropriations 
bill that will bring the Department of 
Energy people before us, I will inquire 
from them what has been done. If they 
have not made the progress we think 
should have been made, we will seek the 
assistance of the authorization commit- 
tee and our subcommittee in mandating 
the adoption of these selection criteria. 
Without it, the program is not capable of 
definition in terms of costs. 

Mr. SCHMITT. I certainly will agree 
that it is not capable of definition with 
respect to quota. But some initial defi- 
nition should be possible. 

Mr. STEVENS. Again I say I think the 
University of Alaska is the No. 1 appli- 
cant in line under this program. The 
Senator has my absolute assurance of 
my attention to this item as any occasion 
arises to tell them to get on with the job. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Knowing the great 
length of attention span on issues of this 
kind of the Senator from Alaska that is 
very strong assurance, and I mean that 
very sincerely. It is very strong 
assurance. 

I wish to just make sure, though, that 
the record is clear that the coal labora- 
tory program is considerably different 
than what is envisioned by the other 
funding contained in this bill for train- 
ing programs, What we are talking about 
are really the basic research and the 
basic educational programs by which you 
start to rebuild this now-dismantled coal 
industry that this country is going to 
need so greatly as the next few decades 
go by. 

Mr. STEVENS. I cannot agree with 
the Senator more. 


I originally went to Alaska because of 
a coal company that I was doing legal 
work for, and I went there to continue 
the work for them. I am quite familiar 
with the coal industry as it has declined 
in Alaska. We once had substantial pro- 
duction. We now only have one operating 
coal mine. Yet I am led to believe we 
have more coal in Alaska than all of the 
remainder of the Nation put together. 
So we are quite interested in this. 


I think it is entirely consistent with the 
energy program that has already been 
passed by Congress and the coal con- 
version concept that has been passed by 
Congress, and we need to get it on the 
way. But we must have the DOE selec- 
tion criteria. That is the starting point 
for this program. 

Again I say what the Senator told us 
he seeks is what we tried to accomplish 
with the language that is on page 62, 
and I think we have accomplished his 
objective by telling them we expect those 
criteria and we expect this deficiency to 
be corrected within 90 days. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, with 
the colloquy that has gone on between 
the Senator from New Mexico and the 
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Senator from Alaska that expands on 
the intent of the report language on page 
62, I will withdraw the amendment and 
take the assurances of the Senator from 
Alaska, and I hope he speaks also for 
the Senator from Kentucky, the distin- 
guished manager of the bill, in this mat- 
ter. I will assume that for the present 
and therefore withdraw the amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr.). The amendment is 
withdrawn. 


Mr. STEVENS. I am indebted to the 
Senator from New Mexico and I assure 
him we will follow up on the program. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a portion of a 
letter from Charles C. Nathan, who is 
director of the New Mexico Energy In- 
stitute, located at New Mexico Tech, 
Campus Station/Socorro, N. Mex., ad- 
dressed to Hon. MANUEL LUJAN, be 
printed in the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Mexico ENERGY INSTITUTE, 

Campus Station/Socorro, N. Mer. 
June 16, 1978. 
Hon. MANUEL LUJAN, 
House Offices Building, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Administration's Energy Plan, both in 
original and revised form, calls for a large 
increase in the use of coal—approximately a 
doubling by 1985. Many people, including 
high officials in the coal industry, do not be- 
lieve that this is possible because of tech- 
nical and other factors. 

The coal industry was archaic and stag- 
nant from World War II until about 1975 
with total production as well as productivity 
falling steadily. The lack of basic scientific 
research and technological developments 
based on such basic research into proper- 
ties of coal, methods of mining, cleaning and 
utilization, etc., contributed to the decline 
of “Old King Coal”. The attitude of the coal 
industry has been reflected in the decline of 
the number of mining schools, the quality of 
facilities, and number of student enroll- 
ments. Now the industry is trying to play 
“catch-up” and up-grade its operations 
while the schools such as New Mexico Tech 
are trying to increase the number of stu- 
dents, build up depleted faculties and mod- 
ernize courses and instructional methods, 
generally with antiquated buildings and 
equipment. Other schools dropped mining 
engineering and related disciplines in the 
‘60s and "60s. 

In my opinion the strongest point in favor 
of the University Coal Laboratories is the 
educational aspect. Title VIII funds would 
provide for much needed new bulldings and 
equipment and when supplemented by the 
Title III funds for operation and research 
programs and Title IX for scholarships, 
would provide the desired impetus to make 
the mining industry once again a dynamic 
one to attract the talent it needs. 

The University Coal Laboratories would 
not compete with the present programs or 
facilities of the Department of Energy. To 
the contrary, they would complement them. 
Fundamental studies in coal (as well as other 
minerals) are not an important part of the 
programs at present. Of the approximately 
$800 million dollars planned for the DOE's 
1979 fossil fuel program, about $700 million 
is assigned to coal. Much of this, particularly 
in the fields of gasification, liquefaction, etc., 
is for the high cavital and operating costs 
of demonstration plants, and for the develop- 
ment of pilot plants and other advanced 
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technology at the regional Energy Research 
Laboratories, such as Bartlesville, Laramie, 
etc. 

The sum of eight million dollars assigned 
to the University programs supported by 
DOE is but one per cent of the total DOE 
fossil fuel budget and needs to be increased 
to values approaching those by even low- 
technology American industries who assign 
2-3% of their total sales dollars to research. 
High-technology industries which hope to 
make significant break-throughs go as high 
as 5%. This is what the Federal Government 
through its research programs should be 
doing if we are really serious about solving 
our energy problems. 

The UCL as specified in Title VIII would 
not be restricted to the coal industry but to 
other areas of the mining and energy 
industries as well. Many of these are also in 
poor shape, such as the copper industry in 
New Mexico, and need new developments and 
knowledge to re-establish thelr leadership 
positions. 

The presently existing Federal laboratories 
do not generally address regional problems 
which are of great importance to resources 
such as coal, the properties of which vary 
so much from one region to another. Further- 
more, they do not provide for the training 
of needed scientists and engineers which 
would be a primary function of the UCL since 
research would be carried out by graduate 
students in training. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C. NATHAN, 
Director. 


Mr. SCHMITT. This letter describes 
very well the unique nature of the coal 
laboratory program that is envisioned 
by a potential candidate for that pro- 
gram, and I think Mr. Nathan’s com- 
ments will be of use to the committee 
and to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the other manager of the bill, 
I might state we are awaiting a decision 
on the Johnston amendment. That is the 
only item that I know of any controversy 
that remains to be handled on this bill. 
As soon as we can possibly get an answer 
from Senator JOHNSTON we can answer 
the question as to how long this bill will 
be before the Senate. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1624 
(Purpose: To designate funds for low-income 
weatherization-related research, develop- 
ment, demonstration, testing and evalua- 
tion at the National Center for Appropriate 

Technology) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, and I ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), 
for himself, Mr. PauL G. HATFIELD, and Mr. 


DOMENICI, nroposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1624. 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 40, line 3, Strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and add “Provided further, in 
accordance with PL 94-385, the Energy Con- 
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servation and Production Act, Title IV, Part 
A, Section 416, not less than three (3) per- 
cent of the sums appropriated under that 
Part will be for the National Center for 
Appropriate Technology.” 


Mr. MELCHER, Mr. President, I am 
offering this amendment on behalf of 
myself and Senator PAUL G. HATFIELD 
and Senator DOMENICI, and it deals with 
the energy conservation section of title 
II of H.R. 12932 to designate that 3 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated for resi- 
dent and commercial weatherization in 
this fiscal year 1979 should go to the 
National Center for Appropriate Tech- 
nology. 

It does not add any money to the bill 
but earmarks funds for the National 
Center of Appropriate Technology that 
focuses on weatherization especially for 
the elderly and low-income families. 
The Energy Conservation and Produc- 
tion Act of 1976 recognized that those 
groups hardest hit by the energy crisis 
and the high’ price of home heating are 
low-income families and elderly per- 
sons. It strived to lessen some of the 
impact of the energy crisis on these 
Americans by providing for weatheriza- 
tion assistance through community- 
based organizations. 

The National Center for Appropriate 
Technology is the only national orga- 
nization involved in the weatherization 
program at this time. Over the last year, 
NCAT has committed the vast majority 
of its resources to low-income weather- 
ization-related research, development, 
demonstration, testing, and evaluation. 
Its activities include research, develop- 
ment, and evaluation of weatherization 
materials, including training, manufac- 
turing, construction, installation, and 
maintenance. 

The Center’s activities emcompass the 
present weatherization techniques along 
with some of the major energy alterna- 
tives being considered for housing of low- 


“income and elderly persons. A strong 


information and technology transfer 
component is included to enable all com- 
munities to benefit from this weather- 
ization experience, by far the best co- 
ordination for dissemination of informa- 
tion to the elderly and low-income 
people throughout the country. 

The Center has received grant appli- 
cations from all 50 States; the Center 
provides major funding to 10 regional 
appropriate technology newsletters; the 
Center maintains a mailing list of over 
6,000 individuals, groups, and organiza- 
tions for its publications; the Center 
corresponds with over 200 newsletters 
and journals in appropriate technology 
and surveys all organizations in the 
United States working in low-income 
weatherization—primarily community 
action agencies and community develop- 
ment corporations. In these actions the 
Center serves as a Clearinghouse in a 
cooperative effort throughout the States. 

The national stature and support of 
NCAT can further be seen from the fact 
that twice before the Appropriations 
Committee report language has ear- 
marked Labor-HEW funds for the Na- 
tional Center for Appropriate Tech- 
nology—September 1975 and June 1976. 


These funds have been used throughout 
the country. 
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I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp a copy of the letter, signed 
by 14 Senators, to the Interior Subcom- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
June 14, 1978. 
Hon. ROBERT BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, Room 133, Russell Senate Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: The Federal Weather- 
ization Program implemented by commun- 
ity-based organizations has lessened the im- 
pact that the rising cost of energy has had 
on low-income persons. To enhance the ef- 
fectiveness of the weatherization assistance 
we propose that the following language be 
included in the appropriations report: 

“In accordance with PL 94-385, the Energy 
Conservation and Production Act, Title IV, 
Part A, Section 416, not less than three (3) 
percent of the sums appropriated under that 
Part will be for the National Center for Ap- 
propriate Technology.” 

The National Center for Appropriate Tech- 
nology (NCAT) has used the vast majority 
of its resources for the last year in low-in- 
come weatherization-related research, de- 
velopment, demonstration, testing and 
evaluation. With additional resources NCAT 
would continue to provide these activities 
with its emphasis on small scale or appro- 
priate technology. 

Research, development and evaluation of 
weatherization materials includes training, 
manufacturing, construction, installation 
and maintenance. Activities encompass the 
present weatherization techniques along 
with some of the major energy alternatives 
being considered for housing of low-income 
persons. A strong information and technol- 
ogy transfer component is included to en- 
able all communities to benefit from this 
weatherization experience. 

We can improve the entire weatherization 
program using the existing authorization, 
and without increasing the budget, by the 
direction of a very small percentage of re- 
soures. We recomend you accept our proposal 
for the report language. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MELCHER, 
DENNIS DECONCINI, 
MIKE GRAVEL, 
Epwarp KENNEDY, 
JOHN CHAFEE, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Jacos K. Javits, 
Parrick LEAHY, 
SPARK MATSUNAGA, 
Bos PACKWOOD, 
JOHN A. DURKIN, 
CHARLEs H. Percy, 
Pere V. DOMENICI, 
GEORGE McGovern. 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, if my 
amendment is approved, we can improve 
the entire weatherization program using 
the existing authorization, and without 
increasing the budget. I urge the Senate 
to accept my amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from Montana 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the subcommittee and we considered this 
amendment to earmark funds for the 
National Center for Appropriate Tech- 
nology in his State. 

But the subcommittee and the com- 
mittee did not want to establish a prece- 
dent of earmarking funds for any one 
private organization. 

I do agree with the Senator that more 
funding should be spent by the Depart- 
ment of Energy for improving the 
weatherization program through the en- 
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hanced procedures method. The Depart- 
ment of Energy currently has authoriza- 
tion to expend up to 10 percent of 
weatherization funding for developing 
improved methods and technolgies for 
the program. I think that funds under 
that authorization should be expended 
for that purpose. So it is my intention 
to be in contact with the Secretary on 
this matter later this week or next week 
regarding the implementation of this au- 
thorization. 

I hope, with this assurance, that the 
distinguished Senator will not feel it 
necessary to press this amendment, and 
I hope that my distinguished colleague, 
who works with me on this particular 
bill, Mr. Stevens, will join me in express- 
ing the hope that the amendment will 
not be pressed, and also the intention to 
pursue the matter with the Secretary. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 


Mr. MELCHER. Did I understand that 
the funds are available at present at the 
discretion of the Secretary who could 
make the decision to use some of that 
now for that purpose and, perhaps,-could 
implement some funding prior to the 
cold weather, and prior to the time when 
the effect of this legislation could come 
about? 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. He has the 
authority to expend the moneys up to 
that authorization figure, I believe, for 
research but not the authority to ear- 
mark funds for any particular private 
organization, except through the normal 
procurement process. 


Mr. MELCHER. He could discuss this 
matter with the National Center for Ap- 
propriate Technology and assign the use 
of some of those funds? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. He could do 
that through the normal procurement 
process. 

Mr. MELCHER. Well, the National 
Center for Appropriate Technology is 
not reluctant to lay its reputation on the 
line and to discuss this with the Secre- 
tary. I feel that a letter from the major- 
ity leader, with the cooperation of the 
minority manager of the bill, Senator 
STEVENS, would prod or encourage suc- 
cessfully the Secretary to use some of 
these funds for weatherization, for these 
purposes, and it would be more timely if 
it were done prior to cold weather start- 
ing this fall. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. What I will do 
will be this: I will write to the Secretary 
and urge the Secretary to utilize his au- 
thority to spend not to exceed 10 percent 
of the sums appropriated for such year 
under this part for the purpose of this 
type of research. 

Mr. MELCHER. I am sure the 10 per- 
cent is much larger than what we were 
speaking about. Ten percent will be 
about $20 million, is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MELCHER. If through the usual 
procurement process the National Cen- 
ter for Appropriate Technology, proved, 
demonstrated, they had capability to use 
it in a prudent manner, I am sure the 
Secretary will be interested. I think the 
key point is what the majority leader has 
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suggested, writing to the Secretary to en- 
courage him to use these funds for this 
very worthwhile purpose. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. The Sen- 
ator understands I cannot ask the Secre- 
tary to earmark funds for a particular 
organization. 

Mr. MELCHER. I understand perfectly 
what the distinguished majority leader 
is stating. It is not for a particular orga- 
nization and it is not particularly for the 
National Center for Appropriate Tech- 
nology, but it is for weatherization for 
which the National Center can make its 
application. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, that is 
correct. 

Mr. MELCHER. Based on their past 
track record, I am sure the Secretary 
would want to consider their application, 
I would venture, and they, in my judg- 
ment, would be successful for part of 
the money. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, on that basis I would 
be happy to join the majority leader and 
the chairman of the subcommittee in 
seeking the use of a portion of the 
weatherization funding for this type of 
research. 

Mr. MELCHER. Yes. I thank both the 
majority leader and the Senator from 
Alaska, the minority manager of the 
bill, because I really think this is a more 
timely and effective way than an amend- 
ment to the 1979 appropriations. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum—I with- 
draw that request. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Montana for his consideration and cour- 
tesy in withdrawing his amendment 
based on the colloquy, and I advise him 
that a letter signed by myself and the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Stevens) will go forward after it has 
been shown to the distinguished Senator 
from Montana. 

Now, Mr. President, are there any 
other amendments, excepting the pos- 
sible amendment by Mr. JOHNSTON? 

Mr. President, I believe the only 
amendment that may yet be offered is 
that one which will be offered by Mr. 
Jounston. That being the case, I under- 
stand it will be about 20 minutes before 
he knows whether he will offer it, and if 
he does not offer it, the Senate can ad- 
vance to third reading. But it would be 
my intention to recess for 20 minutes if 
Senators have no amendments. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


August 8, 1978 


EAST COAST ENTITLEMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we are 
trying to work out this problem of the 
east coast entitlements amendment. For 
the benefit of the Senate, where we are 
is in this position: I have pending and 
ready to go an amendment which pre- 
vents the implementation of the rule- 
making by DOE which would put in place 
a 100-percent entitlement for petroleum 
allocation District 1 plus the State of 
Michigan. My amendment would pre- 
vent that rulemaking from going into 
effect. 

We are advised by the Parliamentarian 
that that is not legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, and therefore would not 
be objectionable. 

Throughout the day we have been 
trying to come up with compromise that 
would be suitable to all parties. The 
shape of the compromise is basically 
this: In lieu of a 100-percent entitle- 
ment there now exists a 30-percent 
entitlement, and in lieu of a 100-percent 
entitlement we would offer a 50-percent 
entitlement, or, in other words, a 20-per- 
cent increase. 

Second, there would be a permanent 
pulling down of reverse entitlement. 
Third, the entitlement would be effec- 
tive between now and July 1 of next year; 
and fourth, we are trying to work out 
an agreement with respect to the con- 
tinuation of the fee-free licenses for im- 
porters on the east coast. That, basi- 
cally, was the shape of the conceptual 
agreement between the east coast and 
myself. 

We have been dealing with the De- 
partment of Energy all day as to how 
this could be implemented. DOE Secre- 
tary Schlesinger seemed to have great 
sympathy with this manner of proceed- 
ing, but there are technical problems 
with respect to rulemaking, those tech- 
nical problems being that if a new rule- 
making were proposed that embodied 
this agreement, it would surely be strick- 
en down by the courts, in the opinion of 
their counsel, as being an agreement 
agreed on in advance and not in con- 
formity with the APA, which requires 
public comment and the final rulemak- 
ing only after that public comment. 

So the solution we are conditionally 
coming up with in order to avoid that 
problem is to accomplish it by statute: 
to mandate the 50 percent entitlement, 
to mandate the elimination of the reverse 
entitlement, along with the July 1 expira- 
tion date, and to leave to Presidential 
action the elimination of the fee-free 
license. 

What I would like at this point is to 
get a unanimous-consent agreement that 
it be in order to offer that kind of stat- 
utory language as an amendment to this 
bill, notwithstanding the fact that that 
amendment would be legislation on an 
appropriation bill, keeping in mind that 
the present amendment would not be 
legislation on an appropriation bill but 
that kind of amendment would be, the 
only difference in this umanimous-con- 
sent request being to effectuate the same 
agreement we have been talking about 
all day. 

If I may ask the majority leader, 
should I make that unanimous-consent 
request? 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Does the Sen- 
ator intend to put a time limitation on 
it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No time limitation. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Well, then he 
is holding my bill hostage. This is my 
bill; it came out of my appropriations 
subcommittee. 

The Senator from Louisiana is going 
to have a bill up later in the week. He 
is going to have to have unanimous con- 
sent to add something to it. That re- 
quires unanimous consent; why not wait 
until his bill comes up? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. We are talking about 
something that can be drafted momen- 
tarily. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, but ‘how 
much time is going to be spent debating 
it? That is what I am talking about. If 
you will agree to a time agreement, so 
we are not holding this bill hostage—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. A time agreement 
would certainly be all right. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I have no ob- 
jection to the request the Senator is 
making. I have no objection to his at- 
tempting to add the amendment on this 
bill. I would just like a time agree- 
ment on it, because I do not like to hold 
the bill hostage overnight, or until to- 
morrow, for his amendment. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. DURKIN. I would have to object 
until I can talk with Senator BROOKE. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It being understood 
that such an amendment would be 
offered only if it is jointly agreed to be- 
tween myself, Senator Durkin, Senator 
Muskie, Senator Kennepy, and whoever 
else is interested. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. What about 
Senator BROOKE? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. And Senator BROOKE. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object — 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There is no 
request pending. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President—— 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Did the Senator from 
Ohio wish the floor? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I withdraw my 
request. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
reserving my right to object, I really do 
not know what the Senator from Louisi- 
ana is proposing. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There is no 
unanimous-consent request pending to 
which an objection could be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Has- 
KELL). The Chair would announce that 
no unanimous-consent request has been 
made. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I understand 
there is no unanimous-consent request 
pending, but I would like to point out 
that those of us who come from the Mid- 
west have some concern about the en- 
titlements program, and I am not pre- 
pared to say—originally I was prepared 
to support the Johnston position. I really, 
at this moment, do not know exactly 
what happens under this so-called com- 
promise that has been worked out with 
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the New England States and their rep- 
resentatives, and all I would like to say 
is that before I could agree to anything 
on a unanimous basis, I would like to 
know what impact it has on my own 
State and States similarly situated. That 
is all my concern is. I am not objecting, 
but I really do not know the impact. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator will 
yield, under the proposed rulemaking the 
State of Ohio would be impacted—— 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Eighteen million. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. To the extent of 
8,156,000. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Eighteen, or 
eight? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Eighteen. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Eighteen. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Eighteen million. 
Now, under this compromise, instead of 
there being a 100-percent entitlement, 
there would be a 50-percent entitlement. 
There presently exists a 30-percent en- 
titlement, so you can basically take two- 
sevenths of 18 million, and you can say 
it will cost you two-sevenths of 18 mil- 
lion, or it will save you five-sevenths of 
18 million, depending on which way you 
look at it. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Is the Senator 
from Louisiana saying there is nothing 
further in the proposal he is making, 
other than that which he has just 
stated? I guess he has indicated that it 
expires as of July 1. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. July 1 of next year. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. And is there any- 
thing beyond that contemplated in your 
proposal? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. There is elimination 
of the reverse entitlement. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Which has pres- 
ently been— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Which would not im- 
pact the State of Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Which would 
what? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Which would not 
impact the State of Ohio. That is in the 
pending rulemaking as well, the elimina- 
tion of the reverse entitlement. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, I yield. 


Mr. BROOKE. I am sorry I was not on 
the floor at the time that the Senator 
from Louisiana—was it a unanimous- 
consent agreement that the Senator from 
Louisiana requested? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I was exploring the 
possibility of a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that the statutory language em- 
bodying the agreement that we have just 
been discussing—that we be allowed to 
put that on this bill, notwithstanding the 
fact that that would be legislation on an 
appropriation bill. My amendment, which 
is ready to be offered, would not be legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, but this 
new approach embodying the compro- 
mise would be. 

So the unanimous consent, if we re- 
quested it, would simply be to allow it to 
be in order, notwithstanding that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
the majority leader suggested that we 
would need a time agreement on that, 
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otherwise he could not agree to allow it 
to be put on this bill. 

I further stated that the unanimous- 
consent agreement would be that that 
amendment would be offered only if suit- 
able with both Senators from Massachu- 
setts, and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Durkin). 

Mr. BROOKE. And the Senators from 
Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY and Mr. MUSKIE), 
and the Senators from Florida (Mr. 
Stone and Mr. CHILES), and a few 
others? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is right. All the 
unanimous-consent agreement would do 
would be to allow facilitating the amend- 
ment which we had been discussing. 

Mr. BROOKE. This is not a 
unanimous-consent agreement with a 
time limitation affecting the amend- 
ment which the Senator has previously 
offered to this bill; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKE. This is the new statu- 
tory language and it is only a unani- 
mous-consent agreement so far as that 
statutory language is concerned? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKE. Is there a time limi- 
tation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator from 
West Virginia would request a time limi- 
tation on that. 

Mr. BROOKE. There would be no sub- 
stitutes in order, is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKE. And if I might ask the 
majority leader, what would the time 
limitation be on the statutory language? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Whatever 
reasonable time limitation should be en- 
compassed. If there is something which 
has been worked out with agreement on 
both sides, it should not take too much 
time. But the Senator from Louisiana 
has a bill coming up the day after 
tomorrow, or Friday. It would automati- 
cally qualify under the 3-day rule. He 
chairs that subcommittee. I did not want 
this bill held up because of an amend- 
ment which could go on his bill. It would 
require unanimous consent on his bill 
just as well as on this bill. I thought 
Senators should proceed with this bill. 

If the Senators will agree to a time 
limitation, and if the matter has been 
worked out in advance, it should not take 
long. I would be agreeable to have it on 
this bill under that circumstance. 

Mr. BROOKE. As I understand it, to 
respond to the distinguished majority 
leader, we have worked out an agree- 
ment, but we are just trying to work out 
the statutory language itself. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKE. There would be no ne- 
cessity for any lengthy debate on the 
statutory language. We could agree on a 
time limitation on the statutory lan- 
guage and have it on this bill and not 
have to have it go over for the bill that 
the Senator from Louisiana will be 
managing. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It is fine with 
me. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. HANSEN. Is there a unanimous- 
consent request pending? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no unanimous-consent request pending. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Did the Senator want 
to discuss it? 

Mr. HANSEN. I want to discuss it if 
the Senator wants to offer it. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
9:30 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 9:30 to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CORRECTION OF ENROLLMENT OF 
ELR. 10732 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may submit 
to the desk a concurrent resolution to 
correct an error in a bill that was en- 
grossed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 101 

Resolved, That in the enrollment of the 
bill (H.R. 10732) the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act, the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives shall make the following 
correction: 

Redesignate “section 201(h)(1) as re- 
designated by paragraph (2)" as “paragraph 
(3)”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Let me say for the rec- 
ord that there was an error in the joint 
venture bill, which may have been my 
error, and I apologize for that. This was 
cleared with Senators Macnuson and 
Pearson and has been cleared with the 
House, and I expect it to be adopted. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a brief period for the transaction of 
routine morning business not to extend 
beyond 5 minutes with Senators per- 
mitted to speak up to 1 minute each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Routine morning business transacted 
and additional statements submitted are 
printed later in today’s Recorp.) 
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ELIMINATING GENOCIDE: EDUCA- 
TION IS ONLY HALF THE BATTLE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
problem of man’s mass murder of his 
fellow man is far from over. Reports of 
genocide continue to stream in from all 
parts of the globe—from Paraguay, from 
Cambodia, from Uganda. 


That such barbaric acts are still com- 
monplace indicates that many people 
have not, if you will, learned from the 
past. Many have not attempted to pre- 
vent a repetition of tragedy. 

On the contrary, many individuals 
have ignored, or perhaps forgotten the 
ugly record of savagery that has preceded 
them. These individuals are not those 
leaders who, in demented fashion, regard 
genocide as merely another political tool. 
There is little hope of changing perverted 
beliefs simply through education. 

Rather, I refer to those who carry out 
the will of the leaders, either by par- 
ticipation or acquiescence in genocidal 
acts. It is the conscience of these “aver- 
age citizens” that can, and should be 
strengthened through education about 
genocide. Every one of those citizens 
must be made aware of his or her respon- 
sibility for human rights everywhere. 
And there is no better place in which to 
begin this education than in the schools. 

Mr. President, I am proud to report 
that many efforts are underway through- 
out the country to stimulate the study 
of genocide in history. Among the most 
ambitious proposals are those envisioned 
by Mrs. Kitty Dukakis, wife of the dis- 
tinguished Governor of Massachusetts, 
and the Massachusetts Department of 
Education. 


Already in May of this year, over 160 
State educators and school committee 
members convened at Holy Cross College 
in Worcester, Mass., to discuss ways to 
help interested teachers bring the sub- 
ject of genocide into their curricula. 

This fall, Mrs. Dukakis and others hope 
to establish a center in Massachusetts 
for the study of genocide. The center's 
primary purpose would be to help schools 
in New England and elsewhere in the 
United States develop genocide studies 
programs more quickly by learning from 
the highly praised performance of schools 
already teaching the subject. 

Mr. President, these educational pro- 
grams constitute a crucial means of 
teaching the present and future genera- 
tions about the responsibility each per- 
son has to speak out against genocide, 
wherever it may occur. 

But it is not enough to understand 
genocide. It is not even enough to have 
an educated, aroused public capable of 
exerting pressure on its elected repre- 
sentatives. 

There must be a way to allow people 
to act on their convictions. There must 
be a way to deal with those human rights 
offenders who yield neither to reason nor 
compassion. 

Mr. President, the Genocide Conven- 
tion gives the public the tool it needs to 
support its words with action. By defin- 
ing and punishing genocide as a crime 
under international law, the convention 
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allows signatories to band together 
against an individual or institution that 
violates fundamental human rights. The 
basis for concerted international action, 
such as economic sanctions, can be.laid. 

Still, the application of international 
action—indeed, the application of inter- 
national law in general—is useless if 
great powers such as the United States 
refuse to lend their power and prestige 
to such action. 

Yet this is exactly what we have done. 
For 30 years, this treaty has waited for 
ratification by the Senate, with the re- 
sult that we have lost many opportuni- 
ties to bring our moral and material pow- 
er to bear on violators of human rights. 

That our moral prestige and the con- 
sistency of our foreign policy has suf- 
fered during this time requires no elab- 
oration. Over the years, many nations 
have embarrassed us diplomatically by 
pointing out our failure to ratify this 
important human rights document. 

We cannot afford to delay any longer. 
Can we honestly spend so much time and 
energy educating our citizens about the 
need to prevent future holocausts, when 
we neglect to ratify one of the few in- 
struments available to us to stop such 
atrocities? Let us end this glaring con- 
tradiction. Let us give some purpose to 
our study of genocide. Let us ratify the 
Genocide Convention as soon as possible. 


AMBASSADOR ANDREW YOUNG 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 3 on the Op-Ed page of the New 
York Times, an editorial by Mr. John B. 
Oakes discusses with thoughtful candor 
the present liabilities to U.S. foreign 
policy in the administration’s continuing 
Ambassador Andrew Young as the U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 

I find Mr. Oakes’ comments interest- 
ing and timely. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the August 3 editorial entitled 
“Enough of Mr. Young” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ENOUGH OF Mr, YOUNG 
(By John B. Oakes) 

Once again the United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Andrew Young, has 
played to the audience with an offhand, eye- 
catching statement embarrassing to his 
nominal boss, the President of the United 
States, and injurious to the conduct of a 
rational American foreign policy. 

Once again there have had to be explana- 
tions, retractions, apologies or excuses to 
cover the self-indulgent comments of this 
disarming enfant terrible of the Carter Ad- 
ministration. 

Once again Mr. Young has made the Presi- 
dent and the country look ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world, confused our friends and 
handed a delicious piece of propaganda to 
our opponents. 

His statement to a French newspaper the 
other day that “hundreds, perhaps even 
thousands, of . . . political prisoners” lan- 
guish in American jails was made just at 
the moment when Mr. Carter was trying to 
place maximum heat on Moscow, in the name 
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of human rights, during the dissidents’ 
trials. It is a measure of Mr. Young's tem- 
peramental unfitness for the job he still 
holds that, when he gave that interview, he 
was obviously thinking not of its effect on 
the Russians or the Americans, or on the 
dissidents or human rights, but rather only 
of himself and of his own experience in the 
civil rights struggles of the past. 

Such an egocentric frame of reference 
might be permissible if he were running for 
political office again; it is unacceptable when 
he speaks as a Cabinet-level representative 
of the United States Government. 

When in the same interview he was asked 
about the recent massacres of men, women 
and children in several missionary outposts 
in Rhodesia, Ambassador Young—who is the 
principal American voice in the efforts to 
negotiate between the transitional Rhode- 
sian Government of Ian D. Smith and the 
guerrillas—observed that “a planned oper- 
ation of attacks against missions ... can 
only have come from the Smith camp.” 

Is it the considered American position that 
it is the Smith regime and not the guer- 
rilla Patriotic Front that is responsible for 
these bestial murders; or was this merely 
another of the American Ambassador's fre- 
quent offhand remarks made in his offi- 
cial capacity but reflecting not facts or evi- 
dence but emotional commitment, of a piece 
with his freely thrown charges of racism 
against persons or peoples whom he dis- 
likes or with whom he is in disagreement? 

While it surely pleases the African sup- 
porters of the guerrillas, not to mention 
their Soviet backers, the extreme partisan- 
ship of Mr. Young could only erode what- 
ever influence the United States has left as 
“honest broker” with the transition biracial 
Government in pursuing negotiations with 
the Patriotic Front. 

At the same time, as Mr. Carter has 
repeatedly emphasized, Ambassador Young 
has unquestionably played a major part not 
only in reaching the recent agreement on 
Namibia but also in establishing better rap- 
port with the third world in general and 
several of the black African states in par- 
ticular. He has accomplished this feat at 
least in part by unilaterally adopting their 
policy line on such issues as use of Cuban 
troops in Angola and Ethiopia—already un- 
der attack even by numerous third-world 
countries, and clearly divergent from the 
stated policies of the United States Govern- 
ment, for which Mr. Young purportedly 
speaks. How deep and lasting will be the 
popularity thus gained for the United States 
in black Africa by such tactics is uncertain; 
what is certain is that it has been achieved 
at considerable and unnecessary cost to the 
image of the United States, further con- 
fusing an already confused foreign policy. 
Mr. Young's loose statements as United 
States Ambassador are a luxury that Ameri- 
can policy, shaky as it is, cannot afford. 

And yet, receiving at most a tap on the 
wrist for repeated verbal offenses that would 
have resulted in instant dismissal for any- 
one else, Mr. Young continues to be treated 
by President Carter as the Indispensable 
Man for the third world—as though no other 
American could be found who would pursue 
American policy in support of black free- 
dom, equality and independence in Africa 
without at the same time finding it occa- 
sionally necessary to derogate our own in- 
stitutions, give propaganda ammunition to 
our enemies and enrage our friends. 

A recent New York Times/CBS Poll showed 
that the percentage of Americans who ap- 
prove of “the way Jimmy Carter is handling 
his Job as President” has dropped by 26 per- 
centage points in little more than a year, 
to an unprecedented low (in June) of 38 
percent. Perhaps Mr. Carter should consider 
whether one factor in this deplorable show- 
ing is his tendency to allow personal and 
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political friendship, even in the most sensi- 
tive appointive posts, to take priority over 
the broader national interest. 


MEETING OF PRESIDENT CARTER, 
PRIME MINISTER BEGIN, AND 
PRESIDENT SADAT ON SEPTEM- 
BER 5 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, all of 
us should praise and commend President 
Carter, Prime Minister Begin, and Presi- 
dent Sadat for agreeing to meet together 
at Camp David on September 5. This is 
one of the most important meetings in 
the history of the Middle East conflict. 
In the quiet and calm of Camp David 
these leaders will be able to sit together, 
to reason together, to understand one 
another, and to start the long and diffi- 
cult negotiating process. It will not be 
easy. The will and determination must be 
there. The meeting this September offers 
a chance to retrieve peace and to end 30 
years of war and conflict in this troubled 
region. The hopes and prayers of peace- 
loving people everywhere go with Presi- 
dent Carter, Prime Minister Begin, and 
President Sadat. 


ALCOHOLISM COMMISSION 


Mr. HATCH. Mr President, when the 
Senate considered S. 2410, the Health 
Planning Amendments of 1978, I was 
privileged to cosponsor and support 
Senator WILLIAMS amendment to create 
the “National Commission on Alcoholism 
and other Alcohol Related Problems.” As 
a member of the Alcoholism Subcommit- 
tee of the Human Resources Committee, 
I can attest to the need for this particu- 
lar Commission which, hopefully, will 
provide our Nation with a focus on how 
to alleviate the serious problem of alco- 
holism and its related effects especially 
among our youth. 

I believe it is imperative, however, that 
such a Commission be totally broad based 
in its composition if it is to achieve its 
congressional mandate. All views must 
be weighed and considered in the Com- 
mission's work and the cooperation of all 
interested groups enlisted. 

It is in this spirit that I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Sam D. Chilcote, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Distilled Spirits Council of 
the United States, Inc. (DISCUS), pledg- 
ing his organization’s support in the 
preparation of an objective study by the 
Commission and offering to serve as a 
private sector resource in the under- 
standing of the problems and an evalua- 
tion of the proposed solutions. The Dis- 
tilled Spirits Council, which represents 
the vast majority of all U.S. domestic 
liquor producers, is to be commended for 
its willingness to serve and to offer help, 
which in many cases it is uniquely qual- 
ified to do by virtue of its industry posi- 
tion. The role of DISCUS in this progress 
of this Commission may well serve as a 
link in the chain of its success, which all 
of us hope and pray will occur. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire DISCUS letter to me 
of July 27, 1978, be printed in the Rec- 
orp, for the enlightenment of my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
DISTILLED SPIRITS COUNCIL 

OF THE UNITED STATES, INC., 

Washington, D.C., July 27, 1978. 
Hon. ORRIN G. HATCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HatcH: I am pleased to 
learn of the initiative you have taken in 
sponsoring an amendment to S. 2410 to pro- 
vide for a National Commission on Alcohol- 
ism and other alcohol-related problems. I 
write to assure you that you can count on 
support and cooperation from the Distilled 
Spirits Council of the United States in the 
conduct of an objective study designed to 
frame effective policies for an attack on a 
serious national problem. 

The Distilled Spirits Council of the United 
States has since its formation demonstrated 
its concern about the problem of alcohol 
abuse. It has, among other things, partici- 
pated actively in the major national organi- 
zations that combat alcoholism, and it has 
provided financial support to enable them to 
carry on their work. It has sponsored a wide 
range of research to provide the knowledge 
needed for prevention of alcohol abuse and 
for rehabilitation of those with alcohol-re- 
lated problems. It has made a substantial in- 
vestment to convey to the public the mes- 
sage that those who choose to drink should 
drink in moderation. 

In the light of this history, you can under- 
stand our interest in the proposed commis- 
sion and our hope for its success, I am happy 
to note the recognition in Senator Williams’ 
statement explaining the amendment to S. 
2410 that the commission should draw upon 
resources available in the private sector as 
well as the public sector, This Association, 
I believe, should be considered as a resource 
in the private sector which can make a con- 
tribution to an understanding of the prob- 
lems and an evaluation of proposed solutions. 

Sincerely, 
Sam D. CHILCOTE, Jr., 
President. 


SELLING MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, one of the 
more controversial issues of the day deals 
with the selling of modern technology to 
nations that would be considered adver- 
saries of the United States. In particular, 
the Soviet Union is mentioned as the 
main target of those who would like to 
stem this everincreasing flow of “know- 
how.” 

With the recent downturn of events 
with the Soviet Union, and the corre- 
sponding upsurge in anti-Soviet feelings 
in this country, it is only natural that 
we should reevaluate our position with 
respect to this type of trade. The can- 
cellation of the sale of a Sperry Rand 
computer to the Soviet news agency Tass 
was the first step in this reevaluation of 
policy. 

Mr. President, I agree with those who 
feel we should be more careful with the 
technology we develop. During the nego- 
tiation of the SALT I treaty and through- 
out the debate surrounding the current 
negotiations for a SALT II, one of the 
major arguments of those who favor the 
current proposed treaty is the technolog- 
ical lead that we have over the Soviet 
Union. Intelligence has proven that much 
of this lead has dissipated in recent 
years; the technology we sell to the So- 
viets being partially responsible for this 
dissipation. 
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In this morning’s papers two editorials 
appeared that are either directly related 
to this topic or indirectly approaching 
the discussion. The first, in the Wall 
Street Journal, openly discussed the sale 
of technology and the policy of the 
United States toward such sales. The 
writer describes the current confusion 
that surrounds the policy at this time 
and urges the completion of a study to 
bring order to the system. At the same 
time he broaches the basic issue by ques- 
tioning the policy of dealing with “state 
trading” nations: 

There is, also, a broad question of how to 
deal with a state-trading nation. American 
businesses naturally have tended to place a 
good deal of faith in the beneficience of 
market processes in these matters. But even 
we, who will match faith in free enterprise 
with anyone, wonder whether it extends to 
state-trading deals, with competition fore- 
closed in the buying nation. We wonder 
whether American companies can get a fair 
price from a state-trading company large 
enough to practice market manipulation. 

While the writer is really questioning 
the free enterprise problems of such a 
sale, it also alludes to the problems that 
might occur with respect to our security. 
The fact that trade can and apparently 
will be used as a leverage in foreign pol- 
icy demonstrates an awakening by the 
Carter administration. 

The second article appeared in the 
Washington Post. Written by Marquis 
Childs, it dealt with the opening of China 
to the tourist trade. This is a complete 
reversal of the previous Chinese policy of 
restricting who could come into the coun- 
try. Mr. Childs makes the point clear 
that the change appears to have been 
made for clear reasons: 


The change in policy is believed to be re~- 
lated to the hard currency China needs to 
buy the science and technology essential to 
modernization. 


It becomes apparent to even the novice 
in foreign affairs that those nations who 
operate under a closed society have had 
problems maintaining a reasonable rate 
of growth in the area of technology. 
They are then forced to turn to the West 
for the information they need to serve as 
a catalyst for their own sluggish pro- 
grams. Many experts have postulated 
that the current state of Soviet computer 
technology is based upon an early model 
of a computer sold to them by the United 
States. 

The Soviet Union is a nation that is 
rich in natural resources. It does not 
make sense for the United States, a na- 
tion that is so dependent upon foreign 
suppliers of many critical resources, to 
provide the technology, know-how if you 
will, to develop these resources. The 
clearly stated goal of the Soviet Union 
is to surpass the United States. By giving 
away the one major advantage that we 
possess, we only assist in the propaganda 
campaign that they promote, extolling 
the virtues of a socialist state over a 
capitalist one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the two articles mentioned pre- 
viously be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SELLING TECHNOLOGY 


The Carter administration is about to re- 
lease results of a review it’s been conducting 
for well over a year now on the subject of 
national policy towards the transfer of tech- 
nology. It’s safe to say that the issue could 
use a little clarification. 

In the wake of recent Soviet trials of po- 
litical dissidents, for instance, the President 
denied Sperry Rand an export license to ship 
a computer to the Soviet press agency Tass 
and put all oil technology sales to the Soviets 
on a list of exports requiring special govern- 
ment approval. Dresser Industries, now plan- 
ning an oil drilling equipment sale to the 
U.S.S.R., called the President's oil decision 
“sheer idiocy.” Sperry greeted the adminis- 
tration’s concerns with a “Bah, humbug!” 

These slight differences of opinion on the 
subject of technology transfers were about 
par for the course. One reason the adminis- 
tration has been finding it so hard to make 
policy on the issue is that since World 
War II, U.S. government attitudes towards 
high-technology exports have reflected two 
partly contradictory goals: to spread US. 
products and know-how as widely as possible, 
for maximum good and maximum profit, but 
to keep unfriendly countries from being able 
to use these goods and skills against U.S. 
interests. 

This complexity has been mirrored in the 
mystifyingly elaborate setup we have for 
making decisions on these matters. The De- 
fense Department pretty much controls the 
export of classified weapons systems through 
a special State Department licensing sys- 
tem. Other strategic products and informa- 
tion are on a U.S. commodity control list 
administered by the Commerce Department 
in consultation with other agencies. And if 
the product is on a common list we maintain 
with most NATO countries and Japan, there's 
still more consultation to try to get some 
unified policy. 

With the coming of detente, the system 
was assigned its dual role of promoting as 
well as restraining U.S. exports to the Eastern 
bloc; and within a few years people began to 
charge that the end result was incoherence. 
In 1974, the Defense Department asked its 
Defense Science Board for a report on the 
export of U.S. technology. In early 1976 the 
Board’s report emerged, calling for a sig- 
nificant change in the criteria used to make 
these decisions. On the one hand, the report 
said, the list of controlled products was too 
long and its administration too cumbersome 
to business. On the other, not enough at- 
tention went to maintaining our lead time in 
critical areas of design and production know- 
how. 

The report has begun to have effects. 
Efforts are going on in the government to 
cut delays and to focus on critical techno- 
logical processes. A presidential review 
memorandum has been prepared to confirm 
the change in approach. As the climate of 
U.S. relations with the Soviets has gotten 
worse, transactions like computer and oil 
drilling equipment sales seemed to the Car- 
ter administration to be natural places to 
begin showing U.S. displeasure. 

But in fact both these cases raised as many 
questions as they settled. There’s the ques- 
tion of whether we simpy want to prevent 
security-threatening exports to the Soviets 
or whether we want to use high-technology 
exports as instruments of broader foreign 
policy concerns. There’s the question of 
whether withholding or granting our trade 
can reallly succeed at giving us leverage over 
Soviet behavior. There’s the issue of whether 
Soviet development of certain resources— 
like oll—can possibly be something we 
should encourage. 

There is, also, a broad question of how to 
deal with a state-trading nation. American 
businesses naturally have tended to place a 
good deal of faith in the beneficence of mar- 
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ket processes in these matters. But even we, 
who will match faith in free enterprise with 
anyone, wonder whether it extends to state- 
trading deals, with competition foreclosed 
in the buying nation. We wonder whether 
American companies can get a fair price 
from a state-trading company large enough 
to practice market manipulation. 

These are problems that are not going to 
be settled by any one policy statement, 
though the waning of detente makes it 
necessary to face them again. If the forth- 
coming policy statement can bring greater 
coherence to the narrower problem of equip- 
ment and technologies that have military 
uses, it will be a good first step in the neces- 
sary rethinking. 


TOURISM, CHINA’s FLEDGLING INDUSTRY 


SoocHow, CHINA.—If there is one conspic- 
uous difference between the “new China” 
and the China of a day before yesterday it is 
the presence of large numbers of tourists. 
The door has been opened and they are 
pouring in from every corner of the globe. 
This ancient city with its legendary beauty, 
visited by that dauntless Italian traveler 
Marco Polo in the thirteenth century, is an 
important tourist goal. 

Even in the fierce heat of summer it teems 
with visitors from the West and with count- 
less overseas Chinese from every part of Asia. 
An air-conditioned 300-room hotel will be 
completed next year to accommodate the 
tourist flood. The estimate in Peking is that 
95,000 visitors will come to China this year. 

That figure may seem small when com- 
pared with the tourist harvest of countries 
such as Italy, which have earned no small 
share of their foreign exchange from the 
tourist traffic. But measured against the bar- 
riers that were put up until just recently, it 
is large indeed. 

The gardens are the great attraction in 
Soochow. They were built for the most part 
in the Ming dynasty beginning in the 14th 
century. In their time they were the last 
word in the luxury of an aristocratic court 
culture. 

“Garden” is an inadequate word. They 
were pleasure domes created by men of 
health who chose to retire to Soochow from 
the hurly-burly of the capital to a life of 
contemplation, art, music and the dance. The 
humble administrator’s garden is rated one 
of the four most distinguished in China. 

A high official of the Ming dynasty, in 
traveling about the country on the emperor's 
business, collected large amounts of gold and 
silver for favors he could dispense. When he 
was found out and dismissed, he retired to 
Soochow, where he commissioned the lead- 
ing poet of the day to design a garden for 
him. Eighteen acres in extent, it opens from 
a modest entrance onto a series of pools filled 
with lotus flowers, pagodas, the curious rock 
formations the Chinese made out of con- 
crete, with windows along arcades cut in 
intricate designs so that the viewer would get 
a different picture from each window. 

One pavilion contained a reception hall 
with a stage for singing and dancing. The 
owner's son is said to have lost the entire 
garden in a single night of gambling. 

The central government in Peking has re- 
stored several of the gardens: The Master of 
Nets Garden, The Lingering Garden, The 
Lion Grove Garden and The West Garden. 
While the municipality of Soochow pays a 
large share of the gardens’ cost, the gardens 
are protected as historic monuments by the 
national trust established by Peking. The 
centuries took an inevitable toll. Local guides 
tell the visitor that Chiang Kai-shek’s troops 
stabled their horses in this or that reception 
hall. The miracle is that so much of the 
beautiful aura of a long-vanished time has 
been preserved. 

Initially the communist government, 
which took power in 1949 after the triumph 
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of the civil war led by Mao Tse-tung, was op- 
posed to tourism. They wanted only friendly 
delegations and representatives of the Third 
World countries that Peking courts. 

So long closed to Americans by the policy 
of former secretary of state John Foster Dul- 
les, who was determined to isolate China, the 
stand of the Peking government added to the 
mystery of a China that has always had a 
fascination for the West and particularly for 
Americans. 

The change in policy is believed to be re- 
lated to the hard currency China needs to 
buy the science and technology essential to 
modernization. 

Most tourists, including the estimated 
15,000 from the United States, come for 10 
days or two weeks at the most, in carefully 
guided tours, and Chinese pride dictates that 
the visitors be given the best they have. 
Along with this goes unfailing courtesy from 
high and low. The Chinese have a remarkable 
tolerance for the invaders who crowd their 
museums and hotels. Smoke stacks on the 
outskirts of Soochow mark a rapidly expand- 
ing industry. The old and the new are inex- 
tricably mingled in present day China. 


NECESSITY OF PEACE IN MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
August 5, the Washington Post published 
a thoughtful and perceptive article by 
our friend and colleague from Connecti- 
cut, Senator Rrsicorr, entitled “A Fad- 
ing Mideast Opportunity,” the, article 
describes the obstacles that have arisen 
since President Sadat’s historic visit to 
Jerusalem last October. Senator RIBICOFF 
reminds us that “Security Council Res- 
olution 242 has been the only language 
for a settlement accepted by both Arab 
states and Israel,” but recently both 
Sadat and Begin have backed away 
from resolution 242: the principle that 
territory would be returned, borders be 
secure and a real peace be established. 

Mr. President, I strongly agree with 
Senator Rusicorr’s suggestion that just 
as Prime Minister Begin should be ex- 
pected to negotiate on all fronts includ- 
ing the West Bank, President Sadat 
should be expected to negotiate without 
insisting on prior Israeli agreement to 
return all of its occupied territory. As 
Senator Risicorr suggests, let us return 
to the basics on both sides: let us start 
with resolution 242, not only because 
peace is possible but because it is neces- 
sary. 

With Secretary of State Vance now in 
the Middle East and some basis for cau- 
tious optimism, I share the Senator’s 
strong hope that we can prevail upon 
both Sadat and Begin to break the im- 
passe, to realize their “opportunity for 
greatness,” and to restore the vital 
movement toward a just and durable 
peace in the Middle East. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
full text of Senator Rrsicorr’s article be 
inserted at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post. Aug. 5, 1978] 
A FADING MIDEAST OPPORTUNITY 
(By ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF) 

The United States shares with the rest of 
the world a stake in peace in the Midd'e East. 
The negotiations between Egypt and Israel 
with our assistance have reached a crucial 
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stage. While we in Congress have been re- 
viewing security assistance and foreign eco- 
nomic issues, the peace negotiations have 
taken a turn for the worse. It is appropriate 
to stop for a moment to consider the impor- 
tance of this stage of the negotiations. 

Last November the whole world was thrilled 
by the sight of President Anwar Sadat and 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin standing 
together in the Knesset. After 30 years of 
enmity and four major wars, we allowed our- 
selves the hope for peace. We believed what 
Golda Meir said so often: When the Arabs 
will meet with the Jews there will be peace. 
We allowed ourselves to hope that those two 
leaders had both the courage and the wis- 
dom to realize that chances such as this are 
rare and must be seized, lest history and 
our children ask why we falled. 

There was a basis for that hope. Security 
Council Resolution 242 has been the only lan- 
guage for a settlement accepted by both Arab 
states and Israel, and that was the starting 
point, Moreover, the will of two leaders to 
use that foundation for something beyond 
national political gain—a chance for a settle- 
ment—gave practical meaning to the drama 
of the moment. 

Now we are in a period of disintegration, 
and we hear the voices of despair from both 
sides. Both Sadat and Begin have backed 
away from Resolution 242; the principle that 
territory would be returned, borders be secure 
and a real peace be established. 

There was never any question but that 242 
applied to all the fronts, including the West 
Bank. When Begin backed away from the 
traditional Israeli commitment to negotiate 
on all fronts including the West Bank, I 
criticized him. Now recently Sadat has backed 
away from the same resolution by saying 
that, until all the land is returned, he will 
not negotiate. He knows that the language of 
242 is “withdrawal of Israeli armed forces 
from territories of recent conflict’—not all 
the territories—and that secure boundaries 
will require territorial adjustments, With 
equal measure, Sadat deserves the same criti- 
cism. 

Peace is possible, the Jerusalem initiative 
is still alive, and the consequences of failure 
are ugly. At Leeds Castle in July, a lot of 
possibilities were put on the table. A review 
of the differences remaining and the possi- 
bilities to bridge them would make a strong 
man weep. The failure we face is not one of 
clever diplomacy but of will. The thrill of 
expectation has given way to dark appre- 
hension as these talks have moved from the 
great gesture to smaller posturing. The trou- 
ble with holding on to reserve positions and 
quibbling over tertiary points is that this 
opportunity is fading. 

What are the consequences? Ask an Israeli 
about the economy in his country and the 
cost of defense. Or the difficulties of restrain- 
ing emigration and trying to attract immi- 
grants. Ask an Egyptian about the crushing 
poverty and the precarious state of Egypt's 
economy. Who wants the words of bitterness 
between Sadat and Begin to escalate? Who 
would prefer Geneva to Leeds or a Sinai 
conference? Who wants the Soviets to re- 
turn to the Middle East? Who wants Sadat’s 
trip to Jerusalem to become a page in history 
books with the title “The Gesture That 
Was for Naught”? There would be no greater 
tragedy than to lose this moment and to dis- 
cuss what might have been when the fifth 
war sweeps through the Middle East. 

Secretary of State Cyrus Vance is now in 
the Middle East. We owe him our full support. 
I hope that he will convey our desire for 
both those leaders to be historic figures. 

Let’s return to the basics on both sides: 
Let's start with Resolution 242, not only be- 
cause peace is possible but because it is nec- 
essary. At the same time that there is an op- 
portunity for greatness in both Israel and 
Egypt, there are dark clouds of despair that 
inflexibility, pride and impatience will make 
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this opening a prisoner of history rather 
than a liberator. 

The late Edward R. Murrow had words ap- 
propriate for Vance’s mission. He once said 
that “difficulty is one excuse that history 
never accepts,” I hope that the secretary has 
taken that message with him. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess awaiting the call of 
the Chair. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 7:14 p.m., took a recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 7:46 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. PROXMIRE). 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1979 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr, President, our 
present posture is this: 

I have an agreement ready to offer at 
this time which would prevent DOE 
from putting into effect its rulemaking 
now pending, which would grant the 
east coast 100 percent entitlement for 
residual fuel oil and other products im- 
ported into the east coast. That amend- 
ment would prevent that from going into 
effect. That amendment is not subject 
to objection as being legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

We have reached a conceptual agree- 
ment among all the parties involved; but 
in order to carry out that conceptual 
agreement, we would require legislation 
in the form of an amendment. 

Th concept is that instead of granting 
a 100-percent entitlement, we grant a 50- 
percent entitlement. There now exists a 
30-percent entitlement. In other words, 
the entitlement would be increased from 
30 to 50 percent. The expiration date for 
that entitlement would be July 1, 1979. 

The statutory language would elim- 
inate the reverse entitlements presently 
in the law on a permanent basis, but the 
statutory language would not involve 
legislation respecting the continuation of 
the fee-free licenses. Rather, that would 
be left to the President to deal with when 
he comes back into the country, by Ex- 
ecutive order. But this would require leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. So, with 
the majority leader's consent, I can put 
this in the form of a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

When the unanimous-consent request 
is made—which I am not now making— 
I would request that it be in order to 
bring up the Public Works appropria- 
tions bill on Thursday—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
let me state that the Senator can make 
whatever request he wishes with respect 
to his amendment. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. I was not making a 
request, but simply explaining what I 
would ask the majority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The reason I 
say that is that there are other measures 
I have to keep in mind as to scheduling. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. My request to the 
majority leader—and this is not a 
unanimous-consent request—would be 
that I would ask the majority leader to 
request that it be in order to bring up the 
public works appropriation bill on Thurs- 
day, notwithstanding the 3-day rule, for 
the limited purpose of offering two 
amendments: One, the amendment just 
described, which would be a joint amend- 
ment on behalf of myself, the two Sena- 
tors from Massachusetts, the Senator 
from New Hampshire, the two Senators 
from Florida, and several others who are 
interested in the matter; that it also be 
in order to bring up my amendment re- 
specting preventing the DOE from imple- 
menting its present rulemaking, it being 
understood that the second amendment 
would not have to be brought up if we 
agree on the first amendment. 

Neither amendment would be under a 
time agreement, but it would be part of 
the requested unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that it be in order to bring up either 
one of these amendments, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it might be legislation 
on an appropriations bill. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana explain 
why in this amendment he would include 
the repeal of the reverse entitlements 
program, which I do not totally under- 
stand? And I am certain that the Senator 
from Louisiana understands better. I do 
not understand the purpose of the per- 
manent repeal of that since the change 
that he is making would be applicable 
only to July 1, 1979. Why is he making it 
a permanent repeal? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The rulemaking now 
pending involves an elimination of the 
reverse entitlements program, so we sim- 
ply take that part of the pending rule- 
making and make it part of this legisla- 
tive language. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Does not the re- 
peal of that reverse entitlements pro- 
gram have further implications over and 
beyond this question of the 30 percent, 
50 percent, 100 percent entitlements 
program? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I can tell the Senator 
what it does. Under present regulations 
an exporter, say a gulf coast refiner, 
who wants to export a product to the 
east coast PAD 1, to the extent he ex- 
ports an excess of 5,000 barrels a month 
he must pay an entitlement for the privi- 
lege of doing that. The purpose of that 
in the reverse entitlements program is, in 
effect, to encourage the importation of a 
foreign refined product. In effect, it is to 
give a subsidization to the Caribbean re- 
finers at Curacao, et cetera, which I 
think is very bad policy. In effect, it en- 
courages the exportation of our refining 
capacity and most everyone agrees that 
that was the wrong thing to do, and DOE 
in their pending rulemaking eliminated 
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reverse entitlements, and we simply do 
the same thing under this amendment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Is the Senator 
from Louisiana not going further in this 
amendment than is necessary in order 
to accommodate—to meet the problem 
presented by the intent of the DOE to 
provide 100 percent entitlements for cer- 
tain States on the eastern coast and now 
going beyond that in this proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No, because the DOE 
also eliminated reverse entitlements. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I yield. 

Mr. LEAHY. May I suggest possibly 
what we are doing is getting into the de- 
bate that we are providing time for once 
these amendments are brought up. I sus- 
pect we are all going to have issues back 
and forth. I ask whether it might be bet- 
ter to try to get the unanimous-consent 
request. There is no time limitation. It is 
going to give every Senator time to ask 
questions, propound questions, or what- 
ever they want. Then we will know 
whether we are going to have to go for- 
ward with it on this Interior bill or 
whether we will complete the Interior bill 
and go forward with it in the way the 
Senator from Louisiana has propounded. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. All Senators will be protected in 
their right to extended debate, to ask 
questions, and to vote against either one 
of the amendments if they wish. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKE. Is it the intention of 
the Senator from Louisiana to bring up 
the legislative language amendment first 
prior to his amendment which is pres- 
ently on the Interior bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and if the first amendment is 
agreed to then that would render un- 
necessary the second amendment. 

Mr. BROOKE. He is asking for no time 
limit on either one of these amend- 
ments? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKE. And if this unanimous 
consent, which will be propounded, is 
not accepted, then we will still be in the 
same situation that we find ourselves 
at the present time; namely, the busi- 
ness before the Senate will be the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana to 
take down the rule on the Interior bill; 
is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKE. And it would be open 
then for discussion and debate because 
there is no time limitation on that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator’s unanimous-consent request 
put all Members of the Senate in exact- 
ly the same position on the legislation 
which would be pending on Thursday 
with regard to this issue that they now 
occupy? 


Mr. JOHNSTON. With one exception. 
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It would not now be in order to offer this 
legislative amendment to the pending 
bill because that would indeed be legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill; where- 
as, my amendment would not be legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. McCLURE. One further question. 
Under the Senator’s proposal would it be 
in order for any Member of the Senate 
to offer any modifications, any substi- 
tute, or any amendment to his proposal 
which they could do under the rules of 
the Senate absent the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I did not speak to 
that issue, but it would be my intention 
that we not open it up to a proliferation 
of amendments. 

Mr. McCLURE. Let me just say to the 
Senator that if we go ahead tonight on 
this matter, aside from the issue of the 
legislation on the appropriation bill, any 
Senator has a right to offer any amend- 
ment which he would desire to offer, or 
substitute, or motion with regard to the 
Senator’s amendment. It would seem to 
me as a minimum that we should not 
deprive Senators of that right with re- 
spect to the amendment if it becomes 
pending later. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That would be suit- 
able with me. If the Senator wants that 
right, it would be suitable with me. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President 
as the matter now stands the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana would 
have to get consent to call up the amend- 
ment which embraces the conceptual 
agreement for that amendment to be in 
order to the pending bill. 

In order that the Senate not be kept 
any longer and that the Senate may 
proceed to pass the Interior appropria- 
tions bill, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be in order for the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana to offer to the public 
works appropriations bill on Thursday 
the amendment embracing the concep- 
tual agreement to which he has alluded 
without any point of order lying against 
that amendment, that it also be in order 
for him to call up the amendment which 
is now pending on the instant appropri- 
ations bill. 

Iam not asking for any time limit, and 
it would be understood that any amend- 
ment which is germane to the amend- 
ment or amendments offered by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to the public works 
appropriations bill would be made in 
order by virtue of the waiving of points 
of order against the amendment or 
amendments, one or two, that will be 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana. 
As I say, that would allow the Senate to 
complete its work on the Interior appro- 
priations bill and the Senator from 
Louisiana would still have an oppor- 
tunity on Thursday to offer to the pub- 
lic works appropriations bill the amend- 
ments which he would like to offer to 
the current bill. There will be no time 
agreement. Every Senator would have his 
or her opportunity to offer amendments 
to those amendments and the Senate 
could complete its work quickly on the 
Interior appropriations bill and go home 
tonight. 
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So I now ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana may offer the amendment embrac- 
ing the conceptual agreement to which 
he has alluded, and also the amendment, 
if the necessity arises, which he origi- 
nally planned to offer to the current 
bill—that he may be authorized to call 
up either of those amendments, or both, 
to the public works appropriations bill, 
and that no points of order will lie 
against either of those amendments, and 
that germane amendments to those 
amendments may likewise be in order 
on the appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HANSEN. Reserving the right to 
object— 

Mr. BROOKE. Did the Senator intend 
to include in his unanimous-consent re- 
quest the waiving of the 3-day rule so 
far as the Public Works bill is concerned? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That would be 
automatic under my request because I 
was, in my request, stating that the ma- 
jority leader be authorized to call up the 
Public Works bill on Thursday. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wonder if the 
Senator will yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. When the Senator 
refers to amendments which would be 
germane I assume he is referring to 
amendments germane to the amend- 
ment and not to the bill? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Exactly, 
amendments germane to an amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not know 
what the wishes of the majority leader 
would be, but if he would permit me to 
recall a little history, I would like to do 
that. If I am denied that, I would just 
flatly have to object. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is not going to be denied that privilege. 
I made the request, and the Senator, if 
he wishes to reserve the right to 
object— 

Mr. HANSEN. I do reserve that right. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD [continuing]. 
Can make his statement. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, when 
Congress passed the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act of 1973, and its suc- 
cessor, the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act, the purpose of this legislation 
seemed quite clear, to establish tem- 
porary presidential authority to deal with 
shortages of crude oil, residual fuel oil, 
and refined petroleum products or dislo- 
cation in their national distribution 
system. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, may we have 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. HANSEN. This authority was es- 
tablished to minimize the adverse im- 
pact on the American people or the do- 
mestic economy when such shortages or 
dislocation occurred. 

I never dreamed that such authority 
would ultimately be used to try to pacify 
any region of our country or any sector 
of our complex economy or any single 
company in that economy which felt it 
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was being economically disadvantaged. 
Such pacification seems to me to be an 
impossible task. 

My own bewilderment over the com- 
plexity of the entitlements regulations is 
understandable, I think, when I read the 
list of problems already being addressed 
by this program. The April 1978 entitle- 
ments notice lists these: Certain eligible 
product imports, imported naphtha used 
as a seed stock in Puerto Rico, residual 
fuel proposed for sale in the east coast 
market, California lower tier crude oil, 
imported an Alaska North Slope crude 
included in the crude receipts of Cali- 
fornia refineries, delivery of crude oil 
for storage in the strategic petroleum 
reserve, the small refinery bias. The list 
seems to have no end. 

May we have order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. The Senators will 
please desist in conversation. 

The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. The Oil Daily carried 
a report that a financially troubled re- 
finery in Puerto Rico, whose problems 
have been caused by the entitlements 
program, is now going to receive very 
specific relief from that same entitle- 
ment program. When will it end? 

I remember back in the days when the 
mandatory import program was in place, 
New England terminal operators were 
allowed a quota for No. 2 heating oil of 
50,000 barrels per day, and were asking 
for more. In a hearing I asked someone 
testifying on behalf of the east coast 
importers how much of that 50,000-bar- 
rels-per-day quota had actually been im- 
ported, and how many of the import 
tickets, which were then worth about 
$1.25 in cash, had been traded to east 
coast refiners for cash. 

As Iremember, that witness said about 
80 percent of the oil had been imported 
and the tickets for the other 20 percent 
had been traded for cash. He did not say 
how much of that had been passed on 
through to consumers. 

Back in 1965 when residual fuel oil 
was first exempted from crude oil import 
quotas on the east coast, that oil was 
selling for considerably less than domes- 
tically refined residual, and it was not 
long before the entire east coast was 
substantially dependent on imported re- 
sidual, and at a considerable savings 
over domestic residual. 

The New England States liked it so 
well that the Governors of those States 
sued the Secretary of the Interior to 
abolish the import program so they could 
use all of the then cheap foreign crude 
in products they wanted. 

However, after the 1973-74 embargo 
and quadrupling of oil prices, they de- 
cided they no longer wanted all of that 
foreign oil, and would rather have cheap 
domestic oil under the entitlements pro- 
gram, and at the expense of the rest of 
the country, particularly Western States, 
where the per capita consumption of gas- 
oline is higher than in the East. 

So now we have another proposal to 
further subsidize east coast oil con- 
sumers at the expense of other areas of 
the country. 

Ican assure you that Wyoming motor- 
ists and Wyoming refiners are not happy 
with that prospect. But the real bonanza 
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would be to foreign refiners who could 
pass through or keep whatever part of 
the subsidies they chose. 

Just yesterday I had some representa- 
tives of one of those refiners in my office 
saying how crucially important it was to 
their operation to get this entitlements 
program continued and, hopefully, even 
to be increased. 

As a consequence, Mr. President, de- 
spite my sympathy for the problem that 
my good friend, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, has in trying to work out, while he 
can be here, a compromise which he be- 
lieves would be in the best interests cer- 
tainly of his State of Louisiana, I would 
assume and, perhaps, his concerns are 
even broader than that, but at least as 
far as I am concerned, I do not think 
from what I heard that this is the kind of 
a deal that I want to participate in with- 
out a clearer understanding of precisely 
where he and others may stand on this 
issue. 

As a consequence, I will object. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that for just one 
moment? 

Mr. HANSEN. I would be happy to. 

Mr. LEAHY. I wonder if the Senator 
will withhold for a moment so that I can 
make just one quick observation? 

Mr. HANSEN. I would be glad to. 

Mr. LEAHY. As the Senator from Ver- 
mont sees it, we are in no different posi- 
tion except for one thing, and I will al- 
lude to that in a moment—the Senator 
from Vermont sees that we are in no dif- 
ferent position if we go with the 
unanimous-consent request propounded 
by the majority leader on this issue than 
we would be if the Senator from Wyo- 
ming objected and we went on to these 
same issues beginning tonight, tomorrow, 
and the next day, and so on, except for 
one difference. The one difference is that 
if we accept the unanimous-consent re- 
quest propounded by the Senator from 
West Virginia, we will finish the Interior 
bill, as I understand it, because there is 
no other amendment pending. We will 
pass the Interior bill and vote on it here 
this evening and then the same issue will 
come up, with ample time, unlimited 
time, for the Senator from Wyoming or 
anybody else to debate against it, and he 
will be in precisely the same position he 
is in if he objects, except we would have 
the Interior appropriation bill out of the 
way, and we would know 2 days from now 
when this is coming up and we will each 
have 2 days to review it, explore it, and 
decide whether we are going to vote for 
or against the Senator from Louisiana's 
amendment, but instead of beginning 
debate this evening on it, we will begin 
debate 2 days from now, knowing exactly 
when to start and knowing, and having 
had 2 days to look it over, review it, pre- 
pare any amendments we want to it, 
whether they are motions to strike or 
whatever they might be. 

However, we would be rid of the In- 
terior bill and we would all come in here 
with 48 hours’ notice of what the amend- 
ment is going to be and 48 hours to pre- 
pare any amendment we might have. 

It is because of that I say the Senator 
from Wyoming would be in certainly no 
worse position than he might be in now 
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and, perhaps, in a better position, be- 
cause he would have 2 days of prepara- 
tion, analysis, and everything else. So it 
is because of that I hope the Senator 
from Wyoming will withhold his objec- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WEICKER. Regular order, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is not debatable. Is there objection? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, if I could 
respond before I object, because I did 
temporarily withhold my objection in 
order that I might hear from my good 
friend, Senator LEAHY — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order has been called for, if the 
Senator from Connecticut persists. 

Mr. WEICKER. I insist on the regular 
order. If we are going to have a debate 
let us have it. 

Mr. HANSEN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The bill is open for further amend- 
ment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1625 
(Subsequently numbered Amendment No. 
3443) 

(Purpose: To prohibit the use of funds to 
implement an increase in entitlement 
subsidy for refined products imports) 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I send 

an amendment to the desk and ask for its 

immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHN- 
OTON) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1625: 

On page 55, line 14, add a new section as 
follows: 

Src. 308. No funds appropriated under 
this act may be used to implement any 
provision of the regulation under section 
4(a) of the Emergency Petroleum Alloca- 
tion Act of 1973 providing for an increase in 
any month in the ratio of the number of 
entitlements— 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 55, line 14, add a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 308. No funds appropriated under 
this Act may be used to implement any 
provision of the regulation under section 4 
(a) of the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act of 1973 providing for an increase in any 
month in the ratio of the number of en- 
titlements issued an eligible firm that has 
imported residual fuel oil or refined petro- 
leum products to the number of barrels of 
such residual fuel or refined petroleum 
product imported by such firm in such 
en above the ratio in effect on May 1, 
1 “nd 


Mr. DURKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for a question. 
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Mr. DURKIN. Could we get a copy of 
the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, for 
the edification of the Senate, because it 
was not possible to bring up the legisla- 
tive amendment, this is the original 
amendment referred to earlier, which I 
am sure will require some extended de- 
bate, at least I am informed that it will 
by my friends from the Northeast. 

The bill before the Senate provides 
appropriations to support the opera- 
tion of the crude oil entitlements pro- 
gram—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will be glad to make 
a motion to table now, if the Senator 
will yield for that purpose. Then every- 
one could go home, and continue the 
debate tomorrow. I would be glad to 
make that, and we can quit for the night 
and sleep on it, and make a decision. 

Mr. DURKIN. We have heard the 
angument. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator will 
yield, I will—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly have no intention to filibuster. 
If a filibuster is to be made, it would be 
made by someone else. But I do think 
this amendment ought to be explained, 
so that Senators will know what they are 
voting on, and I would hope, frankly, 
that this matter could be put over until 
tomorrow, so that somehow, some way, 
we can work it out. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to my friend 
from Massachusetts for a question. 

Mr. BROOKE. I was just wanting to 
state to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana that this amendment has not 
been called up until this time, and that 
we certainly should have ample time to 
debate this amendment; it is a very 
important amendment from the point of 
view of both sides of this issue. I would 
hope we could debate the issue, cer- 
tainly, for the duration of this session 
tonight and possibly for some time to- 
morrow before my senior colleague 
makes a motion to table the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I certainly agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. How long 
does the Senator intend to hold the floor 
and debate the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I would second the 
suggestion of the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts. I think this ought to be 
explained at least tonight, before we 
have a motion to table. I would hate to 
see a motion to table made in the midst 
of the fatigue of Senators, and with 
their desire to get out of here and 
terminate the amendment. So I would 
feel it is necessary to continue to talk 
at least for tonight—not at all to fili- 
buster, but simply to let the motion to 
table be made when more Senators are 
here, and better understand the mat- 
ter before the Senate. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Will the Senator clari- 
fy his statement? He said “at least for 
tonight.” Does he mean all night to- 
night? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I would hope Sen- 
ators’ appetites and their desire to go 
to bed would enable the majority leader 
to get us out of here before that. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Despite the vaunted 
ability of the distinguished majority 
leader, I am not at all sure that is pos- 
sible. Earlier today, with another serious 
policy matter before us, I found some 
Senators who objected to providing time, 
voting for cutting off regular procedures 
and moving ad hoc to repeal national 
policy without extended debate, without 
any consideration; and now, when they 
are given an opportunity, we ought to 
have a decent amount of time, with 
ample notice of the contents of the 
amendments; but, no, they are not will- 
ing to agree to that. That is irrational. 

I would like to know, are we going 
to begin a rational process, or resist 
the very legitimate issue which the 
Senator from Louisiana has just raised? 
His amendment is not subject to a point 
of order as legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, unlike his earlier amendment. 
It is an appropriate issue, from the point 
of this region’s interest, as he sees it. 
It impacts upon the interests of our 
region, as we see them. 

We have been engaged in discussions 
all day in an effort to make it possible 
for the Senate to consider these issues 
in a rational way, with ample time for all 
Senators to evaluate what is being pro- 
posed, the options that are being ad- 
vanced, and the implications not only for 
Louisiana and Maine and New England, 
but also for Wyoming. 

Now we are told that that makes no 
sense, but rather we are to engage in un- 
limited debate unless we find some other 
way to channel it as a limit. 

So I put the question to my good friend 
from Louisiana, not as a criticism of him, 
but as a challenge to those who have now 
frustrated an effort to put this debate in 
a framework of decent and adequate 
time, and adequate notice. I put the chal- 
lenge to them; I hope the majority leader 
may have, with the ingenuity for which 
he is noted all over the country, an in- 
genious way to put the thing back on 
track. But I do not relish the idea of 
staying here all night, or until somebody 
gets tired of talking. The Senator from 
Wyoming may have another speech pre- 
pared that he would like to make, but I 
do not want to stay here all night just to 
wear each other out. I think this issue 
deserves careful consideration, and needs 
at least the 48 hours that the majority 
leader’s proposal advanced. 

Yet there are apparently those who 
want us to vote like this. I prefer the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts’ idea of a ta- 
bling motion now, rather than the impli- 
cation or suggestion of the Senator from 
Wyoming. I mean, in one case we bring 
the matter to a head at a time that suits 
the convenience and the wishes of Sena- 
tors. In the case of the Senator from 
Wyoming, he just challenges us to wear 
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ourselves out in discussing this issue un- 
til the thing falls his way, I take it, be- 
cause he has given us no other explana- 
tion for it. 

I would like to know what the program 
for tonight is, whether we are expected 
to stay here all night in order to enter- 
tain the Senator from Wyoming, and 
whether we are expected to extend the 
debate on through tomorrow and into 
Thursday, which is the time on which the 
majority leader would like to focus. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be able 
to yield to various Senators without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DURKIN. Reserving the right to 
object —— 

Mr. HANSEN. I have to object to that, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to the major- 
ity leader for a question, without losing 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would the 
Senator give the majority leader an idea 
as to what the Senator means by the 
word “tonight”? Does he mean 1 hour, or 
does he mean 2 hours, or does he mean 
all night? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, what 
I mean is, I would intend to hold the 
floor until the majority leader would 
make it possible for us to recess or ad- 
journ for the night, simply because I do 
not want a tabling motion to come at this 
hour of night, where Senators might be 
inclined to vote yes just to terminate the 
matter. It is, as the Senator from Maine 
says, a very serious question. It is one 
that involves about half a billion dollars 
a year, one that involves enormous 
transfer of funds around the country. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield the floor to me with 
the understanding that there will not be 
a tabling motion tonight, and that I will 
recess the Senate very soon? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate convenes at 9:30 tomor- 
row morning, does it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 

an order to convene at 9:30 in the morn- 
ing. 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that no further 
amendments to this bill be in order other 
than amendments to the amendment by 
Mr. Jounston. This will assure that once 
this amendment is disposed of one way 
or the other, the Senate would go to third 
reading and passage, hopefully. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, resery- 
ing the right to object, I know what the 
majority leader is attempting to accom- 
plish. Are you including substitutes for 
this amendment? 


Before I conclude, I too, want to ex- 
press appreciation to the Senator from 
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Louisiana, who has been all day attempt- 
ing to work with the Members toward ac- 
commodating a very difficult problem. 

I want him to know that I think all of 
us are underlining what the Senator 
from Maine has said, putting him in that 
position. We have different views on 
this issue, but he is operating in com- 
pletely good faith. I would certainly want 
that known. 

I just want to make sure of the exact 
request so that if we get into an issue 
of substitution or other aspects, we do 
not want to be foreclosed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
under my request, substitutes for the 
amendment would be in order. 

Mr. HANSEN. Will the majority leader 
state his unanimous-consent request? 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
with the exception of the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, and amendments 
thereto, which include substitutes, no 
further amendments to the bill be in 
order, and that upon the disposition of 
that amendment, whatever that disposi- 
tion may be, the bill go to third reading, 
and that without further debate or 
motion final passage occur. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. Is it my understand- 
ing that the distinguished majority 
leader is attempting to preserve for the 
Members whatever rights they would 
have with respect to the Johnston 
amendment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. That would include 
amendments to the substitutes or any 
other motion which might be relevant 
to his amendment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Relevant to 
that amendment, a right which Sena- 
tors would have in any case. This request 
would not waive the rights of any Mem- 
ber to offer amendments of whatever 
nature as long as they are germane to the 
amendment by Mr. JoHNSTON. 

Mr. McCLURE. Or they could offer 
substitutes or make any other motion 
available under the rules with respect 
to the Johnston amendment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, That is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Abby Reed and 
Eve Lubalin of my staff be granted privi- 
leges of the floor during all debate and 
votes on H.R. 12932, fiscal year 1979 ap- 
propriations for the Department of In- 
terior and related agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATURAL HERITAGE PRESERVA- 
TION PROGRAM 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I want 
to bring to my colleague’s attention 
that the committee recommends no 
funds be appropriated for the Depart- 
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ment of the Interior’s natural heritage 
preservation program, which is pro- 
posed to be administered by the new 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service. The administration's budget re- 
quest for this effort is $5.6 million, $3 
million of which is recommended to be 
appropriated by the House. 

In Arkansas, the natural heritage 
commission is one of the most success- 
ful State conservation agency’s in the 
Nation and has made significant strides 
in identifying and preserving the State’s 
natural diversity and heritage. The ad- 
ministration’s natural heritage preser- 
vation effort may be the mechanism by 
which the entire Nation brings the di- 
verse natural area preservation efforts 
of the States and Federal agencies into 
a more coordinated effort, identifying, 
selecting, and protecting the land’s rich 
display of natural heritage resources. 
While many States have set up programs 
to address natural area protection, there 
is a real need for a national effort to 
coordinate these collective efforts to 
meet commonly developed objectives. 

The national program proposes to pro- 
vide needed technical assistance to 
States and to develop techniques to co- 
ordinate State information into a similar 
data base which can then be useful in 
regional exchanges of information and 
the setting of priorities for preservation 
of natural areas on a regional basis. 

Among the very significant benefits 
which a national program offers is de- 
velopment of information systems with 
which industry and government can ac- 
complish more efficient planning. The 
program serves as a tool by which the 
Nation can avoid unnecessary preserva- 
tion versus development conflicts such 
as we are witnessing today in the tragic 
snail darter versus Tellico Dam conflict. 
As we have discovered in Arkansas, heri- 
tage preservation activities are good for 
business. 

I support the planning effort proposed 
in this budget request, I believe it is a 
sound investment in the future and I sug- 
gest my colleagues give serious consid- 
eration to the merits of the program. I 
also suggest that if you have questions 
about heritage preservation programs 
you consult with the agency in your 
State which is now asking for national 
coordinating assistance and guidance. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I join 
my colleague Senator Bumpers in ex- 
pressing support for the Department’s 
proposed natural heritage preservation 
program, whose objectives include the 
identification, selection and protection 
of significant examples of the nation’s 
natural area treasures. 

The program proposes the develop- 
ment of mechanisms to provide technical 
assistance and direction to the growing 
number of States now developing herit- 
age preservation programs. The Depart- 
ment’s Heritage Conservation and Rec- 
reation Service, charged with adminis- 
tering this effort, is responding to re- 
quests for information from all 50 
States, many of whom are actively ex- 
ploring the establishment of their own 
heritage programs. 

The success of these State efforts led 
me last year to introduce S. 1820, the 
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Natural Diversity Act. This legislation 
would facilitate efforts by the Heritage 
Conservation and Recreation Service to 
establish a nationwide natural diversity 
program. Although the press of other 
legislation prevented the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works from 
completing action on the bill this year, 
I expect to continue work on it during 
the 96th Congress. 

Our State of West Virginia has bene- 
fited significantly from the heritage 
conservation program. One outstanding 
accomplishment has been the develop- 
ment of the most comprehensive ecologi- 
cal data management system in the state. 
It has identified 500 varieties of indi- 
vidual plant and animal species, and ap- 
proximately 80 habitat types that need 
protection. This information is being 
used by over a dozen Federal, State and 
private organizations to more effectively 
plan development activities. For in- 
stance, the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
using the State’s element occurrence data 
to evaluate the impact of energy devel- 
opment on West Virginia’s biological re- 
sources. Similarly, the State environ- 
mental review team is using the data 
bank to assess the impact of a variety 
of projects, such as the construction of 
I-64. 

When program information of aill 
States is combined in a national net- 
work, there are available to the Nation 
invaluable tools for natural area preser- 
vation. Moreover, another aspect of a 
national program is the use of protec- 
tion mechanisms that do not rely on 
traditional, expensive fee acquisition by 
public entities. 

I believe there is a demonstrated need 
for a national coordinating effort and 
I commend the Department for develop- 
ing the program. I recommend, as does 
Senator Bumpers, that my colleagues 
support the administration budget for 
this effort. 

@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts, and Humanities, I 
want to express my pleasure that the 
legislation we are considering today for 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities is substantially in accord 
with the recommendations proposed by 
President Carter’s administration. It is 
particularly pleasing to note that the 
program allocations are set at the full 
amount requested. I wish in particular to 
commend the distinguished leadership of 
our committee on Appropriations and 
our Subcommittee on the Interior De- 
partment and Related Agencies for their 
most constructive action in this regard. 

As chairman of the authorizing sub- 
committee since its inception 15 years 
ago, I have been privileged to oversee the 
work of the two endowments. Since they 
were created under legislation that I 
sponsored, they have moved toward new 
achievements and new levels of accom- 
plishment each year. I believe the 
Humanities Endowment under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Joseph Duffey is now reach- 
ing out to bring the values of humanities 
to increasing numbers of our people, and 
I applaud these efforts. 

Similarly, the Arts Endowment, under 
Livingston Biddle’s leadership, is work- 
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ing to expand its outreach so that the 
benefits of the arts can extend all across 
our country and so that these benefits 
can enter more and more the main- 
stream of our national life. 

As we seek to foster cultural values 
through the programs of the two endow- 
ments, and as we seek to increase access 
to these values for all our people, it is 
essential that we continue to place an 
abiding significance on quality. 

This concept was of basic importance 
to the early development of the legisla- 
tion. It was very much on my own mind 
as the legislation was being prepared in 
the early 1960’s. It continues to be a 
concept which should guide us in the 
future. 

As the Congress has reauthorized the 
Arts Endowment programs, it has con- 
tinued to emphasize that the criteria for 
individual grants by the endowment 
should focus on exceptional talent. 

Such talent can be found in many 
places. It is not limited to our major 
organizations. It can be discovered in 
small organizations and among individ- 
uals who need the help the endowment 
can provide for finding new opportuni- 
ties for artistic expression. 

But, in affording new opportunities, I 
think it is of great importance that the 
endowment continue to emphasize the 
standards of professional excellence 
which the enabling legislation mandates. 

I am pleased that the arts endowment 
in this regard is working to integrate 
new opportunities for artists in develop- 
ing organizations in its program areas 
and, in doing so, I am certain that it 
will stress quality and foster the best in 
the arts.@ 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
now be a brief period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with the 
understanding that there will be no more 
rolicall votes tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Is there morn- 
ing business? 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
a by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 

es. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
At 1:05 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives delivered by Mr. 


Hackney, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House disagrees to the 
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amendment of the Senate to H.R. 11445, 
an act to amend the Small Business Act 
of 1958; agrees to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
that Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. STEED, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. AppaBBo, Mr. 
St GERMAIN, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Mr, LA 
Face, Mr. BALDUS, Mr. CONTE, Mr. STAN- 
TON, Mr. McDapE, and Mr. BROOMFIELD 
were appointed managers of the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bills in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 3532. An act to amend chapter 639 of 
title 10, United States Code, to enable the 
Secretary of the Navy to change the name 
of a publication of the Naval Observatory 
providing data for navigators and astron- 
omers; 

H.R. 7161. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to allow nationals, as well as 
citizens, of the United States to participate 
in the Junior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program; 

H.R. 8112. An act to repeal chapter 27 of 
title 44, United States Code; 

H.R. 8471. An act to authorize the Governor 
of the State of Wyoming to exhibit the name- 
plate, ship’s bell, and silver service of the 
United States Ship Wyoming without re- 
striction as to the place of such exhibition; 

H.R. 11579. An act to designate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration center located at 1901 
South First Street, Temple, Texas, as the 
“Olin E. Teague Veterans’ Center”; 

H.R. 11956. An act to amend the Federal 
charter of the Boy Scouts of America; 

H.R. 12915. An act to amend section 2301 
of title 44, relating to the National Archives 
Trust Fund Board; and 

H.R. 13255. An act to approve the sale of 
certain naval vessels, and for other purposes. 


At 3:09 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives delivered by Mr. Ber- 
ry, one of its reading clerks, announced 
that the House disagrees to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to H.R. 12935, an act 
making appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, and for other purposes; 
agrees to the conference requested by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. 
SHIPLEY, Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. GIAIMO, Mr. 
McFatt, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. 
Manon, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
and Mr. CEDERBERG were appointed man- 
agers of the conference on the part of 
the House. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice 
by their titles and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 3532. An act to amend chapter 639 
of title 10, United States Code, to enable the 
Secretary of the Navy to change the name of 
a publication of the Naval Observatory pro- 
viding data for navigators and astronomers; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 7161. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to allow nationals, as well as 
citizens, of the United States to participate 
in the Junior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 8112. An act to repeal chapter 27 of 
title 44, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

H.R. 8471. An act to authorize the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wyoming to exhibit 
the nameplate, ship’s bell, and silver service 
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of the United States Ship Wyoming without 
restriction as to the place of such exhibition; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 11956. An act to amend the Federal 
charter of the Boy Scouts of America; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12915. An act to amend section 2301 
of title 44, relating to the National Archives 
Trust Fund Board: to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

H.R. 13255. An act to approve the sale of 
certain naval vessels, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


BILL HELD AT THE DESK 


The following bill was read twice by 
its title and held at the desk pursuant 
to the order of August 7, 1978: 

H.R. 11579. An act to designate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration center located at 1901 
South First Street, Temple, Texas, as the 
“Olin E. Teague Veterans’ Center”. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. NELSON, from the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, with an amendment: 

H.R. 11818. An Act to amend the Small 
Business Act and the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 (Rept. No. 95-1070). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs, to be reported by them not later than 
September 7. 1978. 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs, with an amend- 
ment and an amendment to the title: 

H.R. 8588. An Act to reorganize the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and increase 
its economy and efficiency by establishing 
Offices of Inspector General within the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, Hous- 
ing and Urban De-elonment, the Interior, 


Labor, and Transportation, and within the 
Community Services Administration, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, the General 
Services Administration, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, the Small 
Business Administration, and the Veterans’ 


Administration, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 95-1071). 

By Mr. TALMADGE, from the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 
without amendment; 

S. 3384. An original bill to require foreign 
persons who acquire, transfer, or hold inter- 
ests in United States agricultural land to 
report such transactions and holdings to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and to direct the 
Secretary to assess and report the effects of 
such transactions and holdings (Rept. No. 
95-1072). 

By Mr. McINTYRE, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with 
an amendment: 

H.R. 10899. An Act to provide for Federal 
regulation of participation by foreign banks 
in domestic financial markets (Rept. No. 
95-1073). 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
the Budget, without amendment: 

S. Res. 530. A resolution waiving section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of S. 
2640 (Rept. 95-1074). 

S. Res. 531. A resolution waiving section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of 
H.R. 11567 (Rept. No. 95-1075). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Harold E. Horan, of Texas, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Repub- 
lic of Malawi. 

(The nomination was reported with 
the recommendation that it be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominee’s com- 
mitment to respond to requests to ap- 
pear and testify before any duly consti- 
tuted committee of the Senate.) 

POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS STATEMENT 

Nominee: Harold E. Horan. 

Post: Malawi. j 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, None. 

2. Spouse, None, 

3. Children and Spouses Names, June E. 
and Francis Speltz, None; Tessa Horan, None; 
Jim Horan, None. 

4. Parents Names, Deceased. 

5. Grandparents Names, Deceased. 

6. Brothers and Spouses Names, James B. 
and Billie Horan, $100, 1976, Republican 
National Party. 

7. Sisters and Spouses Names, Elizabeth 
Smartt, None; Jo R. and Catherine Spiller, 
None. 

I have listed above the names of each 
member of my immediate family incluaing 
their spouses. I have asked each of these 
persons to inform me of the pertinent con- 
tributions made by them. To the best of my 
knowledge, the information contained in 
this report is complete and accurate. 

HAROLD E, Horan. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

George M. Lane, of Massachusetts to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Yemen Arab Republic. 


(The nomination was reported with 
the recommendation that it be confirmed 
subject to the nominee’s commitment to 
respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee 
of the Senate.) 

POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS STATEMENT 

Nominee: George M. Lane. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, None. 

2. Spouse, None. 

3. Children and Spouses Names, Susanne, 
Amy, Jonathan, Judith, None. 

4. Parents Names, Frederic C. Lane, Un- 
known but modest, 1976, Jimmy Carter, 
Father Drinan (Congressman). 

6. Brothers and Spouses Names, Jonathan 
I'. Lane, None. 

7. Sisters and Spouses Names, Elreda Aeto- 
belli, None. 

I have listed above the names of each 
member of my immediate family including 
their spouses, I have asked each of these per- 
sons to inform me of the pertinent contribu- 
tions made by them. To the best of my 
knowledge, the information contained in this 
report is complete and accurate. 

GEORGE M. LANE. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Calvin H. Raullerson, of Texas, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. 


(The nomination was reported with 
the recommendation that it be confirmed 
subject to the nominee’s commitment to 
respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate.) 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. PACK WOOD: 

S. 3383. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 and the Social Security Act 
to provide that amounts received under 
qualified group legal services plans shall be 
excluded from wages for purposes of the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act and the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 3384. A bill to require foreign persons 
who acquire, transfer, or hold interests in 
United States agricultural land to report such 
transactions and holdings to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and to direct the Secretary to 
assess and report the effects of such transac- 
tions and holdings. Original bill reported and 
placed in the calendar. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 3385. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 with respect to the exclu- 
sion from income of gain from the sale of 
an individual’s principal residence; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 3386. A bill to authorize federal partici- 
pation in stream rectification, Trinity River 
Division, Central Valley Project, California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

S. 3387. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States in order to suspend 
until the close of December 51, 1979, the duty 
on certain field glasses and binoculars; to 
the Committee on Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. PACK WOOD: 


S. 3383. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that amounts re- 
ceived under qualified group legal serv- 
ices plans shall be excluded from wages 
for purposes of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act and the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

PREPAID LEGAL SERVICES 


@ Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, to- 
day I am introducing a bill to exempt 
employer contributions to group prepaid 
legal service plans from tax under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
(FICA) and the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act (FUTA). This bill would remove 
an impediment to the growth oï legal 
services programs caused by an oversight 
in the Tax Reform Act of 1976. 

The 1976 Tax Reform Act provided 
that employer contributions to qualified 
group legal service plans, and benefits re- 
ceived by employees and their families 
thereunder, are not subject to Federal 
income tax for the employee. However, 
the 1976 act omitted the customary par- 
allel exemption from the FICA and 
FUTA taxes. 

Employees are specifically exempted 
from tax for employer contributions for 
similar social benefits provided by their 
employer, including pensions, sickness or 
accident disability benefits, medical 
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benefits, and term life insurance. Em- 
ployer contributions for these benefits 
are also exempted from FICA and FUTA 
tax. 

This FICA and FUTA exemption 
should also apply to prepaid legal service 
plan contributions. It was simply an 
oversight in 1976 that this step was not 
taken. This has caused confusion among 
those attempting to provide legal service 
programs for employees. Unless cor- 
rected, this will lead to a slowing of 
growth of these vital programs. 

It would be virtually impossible to 
determine a worker’s FICA and FUTA 
tax liability for an employer’s prepaid 
legal service contributions. It would be 
extremely difficult or impossible to deter- 
mine the appropriate amounts to be al- 
located to each employee. On one hand, 
it would be inappropriate to tax em- 
ployees on the employer contributions to 
the trust fund providing the legal serv- 
ices. This is because the employee may 
never claim any benefits. On the other 
hand, it would also be difficult to base 
the worker’s tax liability on the market 
value of legal services he or she receives. 
Even if this evaluation were possible, it 
would be difficult to complete it in time 
for payment of FICA and FUTA tax. 

Adding to the dilemma is administra- 
tive complexity that results when an em- 
ployee receives “wages” from two or more 
payors. In this instance, absent correct- 
ing legislation, the employee would be 
considered as receiving “wages” from 
both the employer and the legal services 
trust. Complicated offset and crediting 
rules would be called into play. 

As a result, attempts to allocate pre- 
paid legal benefits to individual employ- 
ees’ FICA and FUTA tax liability, and 
their benefits resulting therefrom, would 
produce complexity, confusion, and delay 
all out of proportion to the revenue gain 
to the Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5. 3383 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 3306(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to the definition of wages for 
purposes of the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (10); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (11) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph; 

(12) any contribution, payment, or sery- 
ice, which may be excluded from the gross 
income of an employee, his spouse, or his 
dependents, under the provisions of section 
120 (relating to amounts received under 

. qualified group legal services plans) .”. 

(b) Section 3121(a) of such Code (relating 
to the definition of wages for purposes of 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (15) and inserting in leu 
thereof “; or”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(16) any contribution, payment, or serv- 
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ice which may be excluded from the gross in- 
come of an employee, his spouse, or his de- 
pendents, under the provisions of section 120 
(relating to amounts received under qualified 
group legal services plans) .”. 

(c) Section 209 of the Social Security Act 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of sub- 
section (n); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subsection (o) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; or”; and 

(3) by inserting after subsection (c) and 
before the sentence beginning with “For pur- 
poses of this title, in the case of domestic 
service” the following new subsection: 

“(p) Any contribution, payment, or serv- 
ice which may be excluded from the gross 
income of an employee, his spouse, or his de- 
pendents, under the provisions of section 120 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to amounts received under qualified 
group legal services plans)."’. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, ——.@ 


By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 3385. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to 
the exclusion from income of gain from 
the sale of an individual’s principal resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Finance. 

CAPITAL GAINS EXEMPTION FOR SALE OF 
PERSONAL HOMES 


@ Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill to provide a one- 
time, up to $100,000 exemption from 
capital gains taxes for persons who sell 
their homes. The House Ways and 
Means Committee recently approved an 
identical proposal, and I urge the Sen- 
ate to take similar action. 

The major beneficiaries of this legis- 
lation would be older homeowners who 
no longer have a need for a large house 
once their families are out on their own, 
or when they enter their retirement 
years. 

A homeowner 65 years or older may 
now exclude the gain on the sale of a 
personal residence, provided the ad- 
justed sales price does not exceed $35,000 
and certain other conditions are met. 
Many older Americans, though, must 
still pay a tax when they sell their dwell- 
ings, since the price of most houses to- 
day is well above $35,000, due to rapidly 
escalating real estate prices. 

In addition, existing law permits indi- 
viduals to defer the tax on the gain 
from the sale of a home if they purchase 
a replacement residence costing as much 
or more than the present one. This pro- 
vision works well for individuals who 
are on their way up the economic lad- 
der. It is ideally suited for persons earn- 
ing more money who may want a larger 
house because of a growing family or 
rising life style. 

But existing law provides little relief 
for individuals who desire to move to a 
more modest residence—as is often the 
case for persons in their late 40's, 50’s, or 
early 60’s after they have raised their 
families. These individuals typically 
must pay a big capital gains tax, which 
is largely a tax on inflation. 

Older Americans who have worked all 
their lives to purchase their homes de- 
serve better treatment. They should be 
allowed a one-time capital gains exclu- 
sion. The tax saving can help to supple- 
ment their social security and other in- 
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come when they retire. The inflation has 
already made it difficult enough for them 
to make ends meet. A whopping capital 
gains tax on the sale of a personal resi- 
dence only aggravates this burden. 

Perhaps a typical example will best 
illustrate the dollars-and-cents impact 
of existing law for persons who cannot 
or prefer not to “buy up” when they sell 
their present residences. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones were 28 years old in 1949 when 
they purchased a home for $8,800, which 
then was the median price for a single- 
family dwelling unit. But their house is 
really too large for their needs today, 
since their children have married. So, 
they decide to sell their home this year 
for $54,800, producing a $46,000 capital 
gain largely attributable to inflation. If 
their annual income is $20,000, this 
capital gain could increase their taxes by 
almost $6,400—even with income aver- 
aging. Moreover, they would probably be 
subject to a hefty increase in their State 
income tax. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief description of the as- 
sumptions underlying this computation 
be inserted at the end of my statement. 
My proposal would remove this unfair 
burden for homeowners like Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones and others similarly situated. 
It would also be especially helpful for 
older Americans who find their purchas- 
ing power diminishing in the market- 
place. 

First, it would wipe out the capital 
gains tax for practically all homeowners 
65 years or older, instead of limiting the 
full exemption only to those selling their 
personal residences for not more than 
$35,000. 

Second, it would be especially bene- 
ficial to homeowners in their fifties or 
early sixties who must scale down their 
economic standards of living as they 
prepare to live on less—and in some cases 
substantially less—income in retirement. 

The vote in California in support of 
proposition 13—and the growing indica- 
tions that similar initiatives in other 
States will likewise be approved—has 
demonstrated how keenly the American 
people feel about their homes. Congress 
has no control over property taxes. But 
we do have control over capital gains 
taxation. By approving the legislation I 
have introduced today, we can materially 
ease the burden now imposed upon mil- 
lions of Americans each year. 

For these reasons, I urge prompt ap- 
proval of my bill. 

In addition, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
table were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3385 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 

SECTION 1. ONE-TIME EXCLUSION OF GAIN 
Prom SALE OF PRINCIPAL RESI- 
DENCE. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—The section heading 
and subsections (a) and (b) of section 121 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 


ing to gain from sale or exchange of resi- 
dence of individual who has attained age 
65) are amended to read as follows: 
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121. ONE-TIME EXCLUSION or GAIN 
Prom SALE OF PRINCIPAL RES- 
IDENCE. 


“(a) GENERAL RULE.—At the election of the 
taxpayer, gross income does not include gain 
from the sale or exchange of property if, dur- 
ing the 3-year period ending on the date of 
such sale or exchange, such property nas 
been owned and used by the taxpayer as his 
principal residence for periods aggregating 
2 years or more. 

“(b) LimrraTions,— 

“(1) DOLLAR LIMITATION.—The amount of 
the gain excluded from gross income under 
subsection (a) shall not exceed $100,000 
($50,000 in the case of a separate return by 
a married individual). 

“(2) APPLICATION TO ONLY 1 SALE OR EX- 
CHANGE.—Subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any sale or exchange by the taxpayer if an 
election by the taxpayer or his spouse under 
subsection (a) with respect to any other 
sale or exchange is in effect. 

“(3) ADDITIONAL ELECTION IF PRIOR SALE 
WAS MADE ON OR BEFORE JULY 26, 1978.—In 
the case of any sale or exchange after July 26, 
1978, this section shall be applied by not 
taking into account any election made with 
respect to a sale or exchange on or before 
such date."’. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 121(d) of 
such Code is amended by striking out “age, 
holding, and use” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “holding and use”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 121(d) of 
such Code is amended— 

(A) by striking out “8-year period” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3-year period”, and 

(B) by striking out “subsection (a) (2)" 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsection (a)". 

(3) Paragraph (3) of section 121(d) of 
such Code is amended by striking out “sub- 
section (a) (2)” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsection (a)”. 

(4) Paragraph (5) of section 121(d) of 
such Code is amended— 

(A) by striking out “8-year period” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3-year period”, and 

(B) by striking out “5 years” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “2 years". 


“SEC. 
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(5) Paragraph (7) of section 121(d) of 
such Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) Sections 1033 and 1034 not to apply 
to sales to which this section applies.—Sec- 
tions 1033 of such Code (relating to involun- 
tary conversions) and 1034 of such Code (re- 
lating to rollover of gain on sale of principal 
residence) shall not apply to any sale or ex- 
change of a residence with respect to which 
an election under this section applits.”’. 

(6) The table of sections for parts III of 
subschapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 121 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec, 121 One-time exclusion of gain from 
sale of principal residence." 

(7) Paragraph (3) of section 1033(g) of 
such Code (relating to cross references) 1s 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) For one-time exclusion from gross in- 
come of gain from involuntary conversion of 
principal residence, see section 121.” 

(8) Subsection (k) of section 1034 of such 
Code (relating to cross references) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(k) Cross Reference.— 

“For one-time exclusion from gross income 
of gain from sale of principal residence, see 
section 121.” 

(9) Section 1038(e) (1) (A) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “relating to gain 
from sale or exchange of residence of an in- 
dividual who has attained age 65” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “relating to one-time 
exclusion of gain from sale of principal 
residence.” 

(10) Section 1250(d) (7) (B) of such Code 
is amended by striking out “relating to gains 
from sale or exchange of residence of individ- 
ual who has attained the age of 65" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “relating to one-time 
exclusion of gain from sale of principal 
residence.” 

(11) Section 6012(c) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “relating to sale of 
residence by individual who has attained 
age 65” and inserting in Meu thereof “relat- 
ing to one-time exclusion of gain fom sale 
of principal residence”. 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by section 1 shall 
apply to sales or exchanges after July 26, 
1978, in taxable years ending after such date. 


Assumptions underlying computation 
i 1U1 () (0 }=}(= =} =. ——————.[........ =< =e ae 


1978 


Total income 
Itemized deductions. 
2 personal exemptions. 


1977 1976 1975 1974 


$16, 000 
3, 500 
1, 500 


$18, 000 
3, 500 
1, 500 


$17, 000 
3, 500 
1, 500 


$19, 000 
3, 500 
1, 500 


el 


SALE OF RESIDENCE 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones sell their personal resi- 
dence and do not incur any sales expenses 
(e.g. real estate commissions). The example 
further assumes that Mr. and Mrs. Jones did 
not make any qualifying capital improve- 
ments to their personal residence. 

FEDERAL INCOME TAX COMPUTATION 

Tax computed with the $46,000 

long-term capital gain (one-half 

of which or $23,000 is reportable 

for tax purposes) 
Tax computed without the long- 

term capital gain 


Additional tax 


By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 3386. A bill to authorize Federal 
participation in stream rectification, 
Trinity River Division, Central Valley 
Project, Calif., and for other purposes; to 


the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 


® Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize Federal participation in 
stream rectification on the Trinity River 
in California. The legislation is identical 
to H.R. 13394 introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Har- 
OLD T. JOHNSON. 

Since completion of the Trinity River 
Basin of the Central Valley project in 
1963, salmon and steelhead populations 
in the Trinity River have declined dra- 
matically. One of the worst problems has 
been identified as the accumulation of 
sediment in the river below Grass Valley 
Creek. 

In 1976, the Trinity River Basin Fish 
and Wildlife Task Force authorized the 
California Department of Water Re- 
sources to prepare a feasibility study to 
determine the best means of controlling 
this sediment. The report which was 
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completed in May of this year and ap- 
proved by the task force recommends a 
project which includes construction of 
Buckhorn Mountain Dam on Grass Val- 
ley Creek and a permanent sand dredg- 
ing system on the Trinity River. 

The bill I am introducing today incor- 
porates the recommendations of the task 
force. It authorizes the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to construct the Buckhorn Moun- 
tain Reservoir, at a cost of $3.5 million. 
Under the bill, the State of California is 
required to match the funds provided by 
the Federal Government. 

I believe this project should improve 
the sedimentation on the Trinity River 
and restore the important fishery. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5. 3386 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Interior, acting through the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
is authorized to design, construct, operate, 
and maintain, or to contract with the State 
of California for the design, construction, 
cperation, or maintenance of, a sand dredg- 
ing system on the Trinity River immediate- 
ly downstream from Grass Valley Creek, a 
tributary of the Trinity River, and a debris 
dam and associated facilities on Grass Val- 
ley Creek, in Trinity County, California, in 
general conformity to the plan of develop- 
ment described and set forth in the Grass 
Valley Creek Sediment Control Study, April 
1978, prepared for the Trinity River Basin 
Fish and Wildlife Task Force. 

Sec. 2. The contract authorized by section 
1 of this Act shall provide that the State 
of California, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
will match the funds provided by the Bureau 
of Reclamation for constructing, operating, 
and maintaining the sand dredging sys- 
tem. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1980 and thereafter, 
to remain available until expended the sum 
of $3,500,000 (April 1978 price levels), plus 
or minus such amounts, if any, as may be 
justified by reason of ordinary fluctuations 
in construction costs indexes applicable to 
the type of construction involved therein. 
There are also authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be required for the fed- 
eral share of operation and maintenance. 
All costs incurred pursuant to this Act shall 
be nonreimbursable and nonreturnable. No 
funds shall be expended hereunder until the 
Board of Supervisors of Trinity County 
adopts adequate timber road and subdivi- 
sion standards to protect the Grass Valley 
Creek watershed.@ 


Mr. MATSUNAGA: 
S. 3387. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States in order 
to suspend until the close of December 


31, 1979, the duty on certain field 
glasses and binoculars; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

SUSPENSION OF CUSTOMS DUTIES ON BINOC- 

ULARS AND FIELD GLASSES 

è Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, on 
May 13 of last year, I introduced a bill, 
S. 1519, to suspend tariffs on certain 
telescopes and binoculars. After S. 1519 
was passed by the Senate, it was brought 
to my attention that the types of tele- 
scopes and rifle scopes included in my 
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bill were being manufactured domes- 
tically. I therefore voluntarily withdrew 
my bill from final consideration by the 
House. Today, I am introducing a bill 
redrafted to suspend tariffs only on cer- 
tain imported prism binoculars. Tele- 
scopes and rifle scopes have been ex- 
cluded. I have been assured by the Office 
of the Special Trade Representative that 
the administration has no objection to 
the new version of my bill. 

Mr. President, Americans today make 
widespread use of bincculars for rec- 
reation, educational, and sports pur- 
poses. Advanced technology and produc- 
tion has decreased considerably the cost 
of quality optical instruments, and this 
moderate pricing has led to a large con- 
sumer market in the United States. 

While American demand has in- 
creased, imported binoculars have been 
subjected to a 20 percent ad valorum 
tariff. Originally, the tariff was estab- 
lished because our own American optical 
industry was experiencing technical dif- 
ficulties in producing quality optical in- 
struments. The national interest at that 
time warranted protection of our optical 
industry. Today, however, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports no known 
commercial production in the United 
States of the kind of prisms used in the 
imported binoculars on which heavy 
duty is still being imposed. The small 
domestic production of binoculars which 
does occur, in fact, uses imported prisms. 
Domestic production is presently directed 
at the most expensive, high quality, high 
performance instruments for an ex- 
tremely select market which will not be 
affected by my bill. 

The reasons for tariff protection of 
our binocular industry, once valid, no 
longer exist. However, importers of for- 
eign-made binoculars continue to pay a 
20 percent ad valorum tariff upon them, 
and this tariff is invariably passed on to 
the consumer. Consequently, American 
consumers continue to pay a protective 
tariff which protects no one. 

The tariff suspension provided by my 
bill would be only temporary, and would 
end on December 31, 1979. By that time, 
the tariff reduction negotiations in Ge- 
neva should be over, and the administra- 
tion should have reached a final decision 
on this matter. I believe that the admin- 
istration will then have agreed to the 
permanent elimination of tariffs on im- 
ported binoculars. 

In the meantime, the temporary sus- 
pension would provide great savings for 
American consumers, while in no way 
adversely affecting any American busi- 
ness concerns. Mr. President, for the 
reasons stated, I urge support for and 
early passage of my bill.® 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 2371 
At the request of Mr. ANDERSON, the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2371, a bill to 


amend title 39 of the United States Code 
to provide that pledge reminders of 


charitable organizations may be mailed 
at third-class rates. 
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8. 2388 
At the request of Mr. STEVENS, the 

Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BART- 
LETT), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martuias), and the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. ZorINsKy) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2388, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide for the exclusion from gross in- 
come of certain employer educational 
assistance programs. 

5. 3086 

At the request of Mr. Leany, the Sen- 

ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3086, a bill to 
eliminate the exemption for Congress or 
for the United States from the applica- 
tion of certain provisions of Federal law 
relating to employment, privacy, and 
social security, and for other purposes. 

S. 3330 


At the request of Mr. CULVER, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Hart) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3330, a bill to 
require agencies to consider alternative 
regulatory proposals in the promulgation 
of agency rules, regulations and report- 
ing requirements. 

S. 3341 


At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
3341, a bill to name the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital at Columbia, S.C., 
the “Wm. Jennings Bryan Dorn Vet- 
erans’ Hospital.” 

S. 3352 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3352, the Agri- 
cultural Foreign Investment Disclosure 
Act. 

5. 3356 

At the request of Mr. Luaar, the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Garn) was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 3356, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide tax relief to small business. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 526 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ScumittT), and the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. DomENiIcI) were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 526, ob- 
serving the 10th anniversary of the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 68 


At the request of Mr. Curtis, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 68, expressing the 
sense of the Congress on the Baltic 
States question. 

AMENDMENT NO, 3302 


At the request of Mr. Bumperrs, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND), the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. HatHaway), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Morcan), the 


Senator from Mississippi (Mr. East- 
LAND), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 


HATCH), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Honces), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Hotirncs), the Senator 
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from South Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES), the Senator from Alabama, 
(Mrs. ALLEN), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN) , the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. HELMS), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), and the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER) were added 
as cosponsors of amendment No. 3302 in- 
tended to be proposed to S. 2600, the Re- 
habilitation, Comprehensive Services 
and Developmental Disabilities Act of 
1978. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 
FOR PRINTING 


REHABILITATION, COMPREHENSIVE 
SERVICES AND DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILITIES ACT OF 1978—S. 2600 


AMENDMENT No, 3441 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH, for himself, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. JAVITS) 
submitted the following amendment to 
S. 2600, a bill to amend the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 to extend certain pro- 
grams established in such act, to estab- 
lish a comprehensive services program 
for the severely handicapped, and for 
other purposes. 

REHABILITATION RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


@ Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, re- 
search in the field of rehabilitation has 
been expanding rapidly through the past 
cecades with remarkable benefits to 
handicapped individuals and to our so- 
ciety. Gains have been made at all levels, 
from basic research on spinal cord in- 
juries to applied research in the area of 
independent living. The funds which 
have been invested in this area have paid 
unquestioned dividends to both the han- 
dicapped and to society. It is because 
of this that S. 2600 places such a strong 
emphasis on the continuation and ex- 
pansion of research activities. 

Much has been learned in the past 
decade; not only from the research it- 
self but about the management of re- 
search. We have found the value of long- 
term investments in major program- 
matic research centers where the re- 
searchers themselves have the opportu- 
nity to learn and translate that learning 
into new research. We have seen the 
advantages of the rehabilitation re- 
search and training centers over the iso- 
lated, short-term projects and we have 
learned that dissemination of research 
results and products cannot be left to 
chance. 

We have learned that research is a 
changing industry, growing and expand- 
ing upon itself as new knowledge and 
new procedures are developed. We have 
been more than a little concerned that 
the Federal management practices 
which control the funding for this vital, 
active, and exciting endeavor have re- 
mained constant, perhaps in some cases 
stagnant, for too many years. 

We were concerned about this prob- 
lem at the time S. 2600 was considered 
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in hearings and some information was 
available for this committee but not 
enough to recommend a course of action. 
Subsequent to the introduction of S. 
2600, Dr. Howard Rusk of the Rusk In- 
stitute of Rehabilitation Medicine at 
New York University presented testi- 
mony before the House Education and 
Labor Committee. In that testimony he 
recommended an innovative and exciting 
new approach to the management of re- 
search in rehabilitation at the Federal 
level. 

Dr. Rusk recommended that the man- 
agement of research be separated from 
the general management of service and 
financial assistance programs through 
the establishment of a National Institute 
of Handicapped Research. This Institute 
would provide a focal point for all re- 
search and development activities relat- 
ing to the disabled throughout the Fed- 
eral Government and would have as its 
sole purpose the promotion, organiza- 
tion, management and dissemination of 
research and related activities for the 
specific purpose of improving the lives of 
handicapped persons in this society and 
reducing their dependence upon the wel- 
fare system. 

Information received during those 
House hearings has been studied care- 
fully by the subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee has also reviewed the recommen- 
dations of the House E&cience and 
Technology Committee. This House com- 
mittee, working with a consultant 
advisory panel of expert citizens, 


recommended that a single entity be 
established within the Federal Govern- 
ment with responsibility to coordinate 
present research programs to aid the 


handicapped. The presentation by Dr. 
Rusk and the findings of the House 
Committee on Science and Technology 
lead us to believe that this Nation’s 
scientific and professional resources can 
substantially benefit handicapped in- 
dividuals; but only if effective leadership 
and organization is available at the 
Federal level. Consideration of these de- 
velopments subsequent to our own hear- 
ings has led us to submit this amendment 
at this time. 
DESCRIPTION OF INSTITUTE 

The National Institute of Handicapped 
Researzh would have a number of spe- 
cific and important responsibilities. 
These would include: First, the admin- 
istration of research programs author- 
ized under sections 203 and 204 of the 
act; second, the dissemination of infor- 
mation derived through the support of 
research and development activities; 
third, the coordination of Federal pro- 
grams and policies relating to research, 
development, and dissemination con- 
cerning rehabilitation and the disabled; 
fourth, the dissemination of educational 
materials to various educational institu- 
tions to help improve the quality of life 
of handicapped individuals; fifth, the 
conduct of a program to inform the pub- 
lic about problems of the handicapped 
and what can be done about them; sixth, 
the conduct of conferences, seminars, 
and workshops for rehabilitation person- 
nel concerning advances in rehabilita- 
tion research and rehabilitation engi- 
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neering, and seventh, the production, in 
conjunction with the Department of 
Labor, the National Center for Health 
Statistics, and other appropriate agen- 
cies, statistical reports on the employ- 
ment, health, inzome, and other demo- 
graphic characteristics of handicapped 
individuals and the dissemination of 
such reports and studies as appropriate. 

This Institute would also have the re- 
sponsibility of monitoring all research 
and development activities relevant to 
the purposes of the Institute supported 
by all other Federal agencies and to issue 
periodic “state of the art” reports and 
descriptions of research in progress. 

The Institute will have the opportu- 
nity to constantly refresh itself intellec- 
tually by recruiting the best research 
minds available through the use of short- 
term, noncareer positions and the ap- 
pointment of research fellows. 

The Institute will be managed by a 
director, appointed by the President, and 
confirmed by the Senate, who reports di- 
rectly to the Secretary. The director will 
be required to develop a long-range plan 
for research relating to the handicapped 
which specifies research which is needed 
and funding priorities for the agency. 
This plan will take into account all rele- 
vant research supported by the Federal 
agencies as well as research supported 
by the Institute. 

The Institute will be required to con- 
du-t studies of the needs of handicapped 
persons living in rural areas and prob- 
lems relating to the structure of Federal 
programs which might deter the move- 
ment of handicapped individuals through 
the rehabilitation system.® 


AGRICULTURAL, RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1979—H.R. 13125 


AMENDMENT NO. 3442 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HATHAWAY (for himself and Mr. 

McGovern) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to H.R. 13125, an Act making appropria- 
tions for Agriculture, Rural Develop- 
ment, and Related Agencies programs for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1979, and for other purposes. 
@ Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, today 
I am submitting an amendment to H.R. 
13125, the agriculture appropriation for 
fiscal year 1979. Senator McGovern joins 
me in sponsoring the amendment. The 
purpose of my amendment is to add $105 
million to the agricultural conservation 
program so as to appropriate to it a total 
of $190 million, which is the same sum 
appropriated to it in 1978 and is the 
same amount as that appropriated by the 
House for fiscal year 1979. 

The agricultural conservation pro- 
gram is an old program which benefits 
farmers in all agricultural counties in 
the Nation. 

To an unusual degree, it is run at a 
local level through elected county com- 
mittees which set conservation priorities 
and approve applications for assistance, 
which always require farmers to share 
the cost of the approved conservation 
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project, usually on a 50-50 basis. No 
farmer may receive more than $2,500 for 
a conservation project. 

Most ACP programs have to do with 
long-term soil and water conservation 
measures: diversions, ditches, tree cover, 
vegetation cover, stripcropping, contour 
farming and animal waste storage. 

Because of the cost sharing require- 
ment, projects are not undertaken unless 
the farmer needs them. Coupled with the 
county committee’s establishment of lo- 
cal conservation priorities, conservation 
practices which result are typically those 
that are most needed by the farmer and 
most justified as a matter of objective 
conservation philosophy. 

What is the alternative to this locally 
run, popular conservation program? The 
bill provides $75 million for the Soil 
Conservation Service to make grants to 
State and local agencies who, in turn, 
will contract with farmers and land- 
owners to implement conservation meas- 
ures pursuant to State and local plans. 

But this cannot be a substitute for 
ACP funds, since this alternative ap- 
proach—under the rural clean water pro- 
gram—allocates funds only on a project 
area basis, upon approval by EPA. Some 
States would not receive any such funds 
for some time and cannot depend upon 
them as a substitute for ACP moneys. 

In addition, such an approach would 
tend to end the voluntary participation 
of today’s ACP program. A regional plan, 
approved by the EPA, will not have 
farmer participation to the degree en- 
joyed by ACP. 

The committee’s decision to reduce 
ACP funding appears to be in part based 
upon a 1977 GAO report—largely con- 
ducted in 1976—that many ACP prac- 
tices are “production-oriented”’ or are 
not “enduring” practices. The fact is that 
less than 10 percent of ACP funds are 
used for purposes where the immediate 
and principal achievement is produc- 
tion. Nearly 90 percent of all ACP proj- 
ects are “enduring”—including even the 
short-term practices such as summer and 
winter cover which provide very high 
benefits in preventing soil loss and water 
and air pollution. 

No one, Mr. President, enjoys being in 
the position of offering an amendment 
to add $105 million when the committee 
has already debated the issue. But the 
bottom line is that this program is ex- 
tremely well thought of in the North- 
east—indeed it is probably the most pop- 
ular Department of Agriculture program 
which affects farmers in the Northeast 
who typically do not derive any benefit 
from programs providing loan levels, 
price supports, and set-asides. Just last 
year in Maine, for example, ACP cost- 
share projects were approved for and 
undertaken by nearly 2,500 farmers. 

But even outside the Northeast, in 
areas where farmers benefit from other 
agricultural programs, ACP is still a most 
substantial, widespread factor in the con- 
servation planning and practices of mil- 
lions of farmers. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
chart showing 1978 ACP allocations for 
the 50 States, where $190 million is ap- 
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propriated, and a parallel chart showing 
the reductions entailed for each State if 
the $85 million for ACP in the Senate 
bill were to become law. 


There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Agricultural conservation program 


1979 
allocation 
(based on 
funding of 
$85,000,000) 


1978 initial 
basic State 
allocation 


$6, 616, 000 
4, 401, 000 
7, 298, 000 
6, 561, 000 


$2, 936, 000 
1, 953, 000 
3, 239, 000 
2, 912, 000 
3, 372, 000 
2, 031, 000 
2, 245, 000 


area ---. 42,107,000 18, 688,000 


Connecticut 
Delaware -~ 


170, 000 
108, 000 
854, 000 
469, 000 
218, 000 
1, 937, 000 
254, 000 
258, 000 
2, 008, 000 
1, 918, 000 
30, 000 
446, 000 
706, 000 


382, 000 
244, 000 

1, 925, 000 
1, 056, 000 
491, 000 
4, 364, 000 
572, 000 
582, 000 
4, 523, 000 
4, 321, 000 
67, 000 

1, 004, 000 
1, 590, 000 


Massachusetts --- 
Michigan 

New Hampshire.. 
New Jersey. 


Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode Island... 


West Virginia... 


Northeast 


area .... 21,121, 000 9, 376, 000 


100, 000 

1, 212, 000 

5, 167, 000 2, 293, 000 
4, 842, 000 
4, 750, 000 
3, 396, 000 
3, 724, 000 
4, 096, 000 
1, 982, 000 


North Dakota...- 
Oregon 

South Dakota_--_- 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Northwest 


area -... 30,913, 000 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 

North Carolina... 


8 


JILE 
333838888 


NPN Eb 
BES 


ao 


Virginia 
Virgin Islands_.__ 


Southeast 


area _... 46, 183,000 


2, 435, 000 
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1979 
allocation 
(based on 
funding of 
$85,000,000) 


1978 initial 
basic State 
allocation 


16, 388, 000 
1, 759, 000 


7, 274, 000 
781, 000 


Southwest 


area .... 44,426,000 19, 720,000 


Total all 
areas ___. 184,750,000 82, 000, 000 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
August 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1978 the Bank- 
ing Committee will hold hearings on 
S. 3304, the Federal Reserve Require- 
ments Act of 1978. The hearings shall be- 
gin at 10 a.m. each day and will be 
held in room 5302, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 


The witnesses invited to testify before 
the committee are as follows: 

August 14: The Honorable G. William 
Miller, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors; and as a panel, The 
Honorable George A. LeMaistre, Chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Company; Mr. 
Lawrence Connell, Administrator, National 
Credit Union Administration; and a rep- 
resentative of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

August 15: The first panel will be a rep- 
resentative from the American Bankers As- 
sociation, and a representative from the In- 
dependent Bankers Association of America; 
the second panel will consist of Mr. John L. 
Donovan, Vice President & Treasurer of the 
Casco Bank & Trust Company; Mr. L. Man- 
ley Preston, President, First National Bank 
of Canton; and Mr. Jerry P. Shea, President 
& Chief Executive Officer, Bank of Delaware. 

August 16: Mr. Robert Carswell, Deputy 
Secretary of the Treasury, Department of 
Treasury; The Honorable John G. Heimann, 
Comptroller of the Currency; and Mr. Rich- 
ard S. Ravenscroft, President, Philadelphia 
National Corporation. A panel will also be 
present consisting of The Honorable Carol 
S. Greenwald, Commissioner of Banks, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; and The Hon- 
orable Muriel Seibert, Banking Superintend- 
ent, New York State Banking Department. 

August 17: The first panel consists of Pro- 
fessor Lester Chandler, Economics Depart- 
ment, Princeton University, Professor James 
Pierce, Economics Department, University of 
California, Berkeley, and Mr. Jon Brown, 
Staff Attorney, Public Interest Research 
Group. The second panel consists of Mr. 
Leland Prussia, Executive Vice President, 
Bank of America; and Mr, John Lee, Execu- 
tive Vice President, New York Clearing House 
Association. 


Any persons desiring to submit a state- 
ment for the hearing record or wishing 
to obtain more information about the 
hearings should contact Steven M. Rob- 
erts of the committee staff at 224-0893. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
@ Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will hold 
a hearing next Tuesday, August 15, on 
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Protocol I to the Treaty for the Prohibi- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons in Latin Amer- 
ica, also known as the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco. . 

The hearing will be held at 10 a.m. in 
room 4221 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. Witnesses are expected to in- 
clude representatives of the Department 
of State, the Department of Defense, the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The treaty, which is open to states of 
Latin America, constitutes what the 
President describes as “the first success- 
ful attempt to establish a nuclear weap- 
on-free zone in any populated area of 
the world.” At present, the treaty is in 
force for 22 Latin American states. 

There are two protocols to the treaty. 
Protocol II, which applies to nuclear- 
weapon states, was ratified by the United 
States on May 12, 1971, pursuant to Sen- 
ate advice and consent to ratification. 
Protocol II obligates the nuclear-weapon- 
states to respect the nuclear free zone, 
not to contribute to any treaty violations, 
and not to use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons against parties to the treaty. 
France, the People’s Republic of China, 
and the United Kingdom have ratified 
Protocol II along with the United States. 
The Soviet Union signed Protocol II on 
May 19, 1978. 

Protocol I, which is now under con- 
sideration, was transmitted by the Presi- 
dent on May 24, 1978. The President has 
asked that the Senate give its advice and 
consent to ratification with the same 
understandings and declarations which 
applied to United States ratification of 
Protocol II, and with additional under- 
standings and declarations concerning 
transit and transportation privileges, ex- 
ercise of the freedom of the seas, and 
passage through territorial waters. Pro- 
tocol I is designed to extend the nuclear- 
free obligation to cover all territories 
within the treaty zone. If ratified, Pro- 
tocol I would obligate the United States 
not to test, use, store, or deploy nuclear 
weapons in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guantanamo Naval Base, and the 
Panama Canal Zone. Upon entry into 
force of the Panama Canal treaties, the 
canal will be included in the nuclear-free 
zone, since Panama is a party to the 
treaty.@ 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


RHODESIAN EMBARGO 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Congress went through the 
throes of deciding whether we should 
make it a matter of record that we want 
to end the embargo imposed on Rhodesia. 
While we did make changes in certain of 
the impositions, we obviously did not 
have the courage to do what was neces- 
sary. Several of our Members, Senators 
HELMS, Hayakawa, Harry BYRD, BART- 
LETT, to mention a few, had the courage 
to stand up and ask the question of why 
we should impose further restrictions on 
the Rhodesian Government when it has 
done everything—I repeat, everything— 
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that the United States has asked that 
country to do. Of all the adventures un- 
dertaken by this administration, none 
seem to be wrapped up in more ambiguity 
than human rights. Human rights is a 
subject dear to all American hearts. 
Human rights is the reason that most of 
us are citizens of this country. By that 
I mean our forefathers, mine a Polish 
Jew, came to this country looking for the 
exercise of human rights and found it. 
But we are willing to impose our will and 
our might on selected countries whom 
we feel do not practice human rights as 
the Carter administration interprets 
them. Yet, we stand absolutely frightened 
to mention human rights in the case of 
Red China, North Korea, Cuba, just to 
mention a few. 

Rhodesia has done what we have 
asked. It is time we get off her back. I 
ask that an editorial appearing in the 
Anaheim Bulletin of Anaheim, Calif., by 
Allan C. Brownfeld, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Anaheim Bulletin, Anaheim, 
Calif., July 21, 1978] 
RHODESIA EMBARGO SHOULD BE ENDED 
(By Allan C. Brownfeld) 

There is no conceivable reason for the 
United States to persist in maintaining an 
embargo against Rhodesia, a friendly country 
which has followed the U.S. demand that it 
provide for a policy of “one man, one vote” 
majority rule. 

At the present time, the Patriotic Front, 
the communist-supported terrorist group 
which seems also to enjoy the support of U.S. 
Ambassador Andrew Young, British Foreign 
Secretary David Owen, and a variety of other 
State Department officials, is attempting to 
bring Rhodesia’s multi-racial government to 
its knees. It is attempting to do so by revert- 
ing to barbarism—to the brutal slaughter of 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries, to 
butchering women and children, white and 
black. Rather than condemning such slaugh- 
ter, the U.S. seems to be encouraging it. The 
Carter administration, it seems, is concerned 
with “human rights” only if those violating 
such rights are easy and convenient targets. 
It takes little courage to criticize Chile, 
Nicaragua and South Korea. 

If the Carter administration still seeks to 
inflict the terrorists upon Rhodesia, public 
opinion has been shocked by the brutality 
of the Patriotic Front. An indication of such 
concern is reflected in a vote in the U.S. 
Senate late in June. 

At that time, Sen. Jesse Helms, R-N.C., 
proposed that the U.S. embargo against 
Rhodesia be lifted. He warned that, “Ter- 
rorist attacks from guerrillas based in neigh- 
boring countries have continued to devastate 
both black and white communities. . . . The 
economic situation has continued to deteri- 
orate because of the refusal of the world to 
lift economic sanctions. . . .” 

Speaking in behalf of this resolution, Sen. 
H. I. Hayakawa, R-Calif., noted that, “Be- 
tween May 25 and June 6 of this year I 
visited southern Africa. .. . The Rhodesian 
settlement puts the country, for the time 
being, into the hands of an executive coun- 
cil of four, three of whom are black. .. . In 
addition to that, every ministry is occupied 
by two people one black and one white. I 
had the opportunity of sitting with them 
and watching them in operation. . .. The 
two I watched treated each other with cour- 
tesy, as equals, came to decisions together, 
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sometimes contradicted each other but they 
will stand like real colleagues on a position 
of total equality.” 

Sen. Hayakawa supported an end to the 
embargo against Rhodesia as “a small ges- 
ture to support the internal agreement, to 
give it a chance to survive.” Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd, Jr., Ind.-Va., asked: “Why should we 
oppose an internal settlement worked out 
by the Rhodesians themselves which will 
bring to that country black majority rule? If 
the State Department policy prevails, and if 
Marxist terrorists are forced into the Rho- 
desian government then, obviously, it will 
not be too long before that country comes 
under the domination of the Soviet Union.” 

What was most surprising—and encour- 
aging—as a reflection of changing American 
opinion—was that the Helms resolution to 
end the embargo against Rhodesia was de- 
feated by only six votes—48-42 with 10 not 
voting. Hopefully, when it comes up for 
another vote, it will succeed. 

More and more Americans are moving 
toward a realization that the Carter admin- 
istration is supporting not those who advo- 
cate a multi-racial and democratic Rho- 
desia, but, quite to the contrary, is attempt- 
ing to inflict communist-supported terrorists 
upon that country—a truly extraordinary 
policy of an American administration to 
pursue. Discussing this state of affairs, Ron- 
ald Reagan recently declared that, “Nkomo 
and Mugabie—these are leaders into whose 
hands President Carter and Ambassador 
Young apparently would like to drive Rho- 
desians, black and white. Because these 
Cuban-aided terrorists have refused to par- 
ticipate, the Carter administration has 
branded the Rhodesian settlement, supvorted 
by both whites and a majority of blacks, 
illegal. What Americans really need to be 
afraid of is an administration that can pur- 
sue such a policy.” 

Similarly, The Washington Star editorially 
stated that, “The Secretary of State said 
that for the U.S. to choose among the fac- 
tions contending for power in Rhodesia 
would diminish the chances of a peaceful 
solution. That is, of course, an answer that 
cancels out a great many American pieties 
about black majority rule, except for those 
who are prepared to believe as Andrew 
Young seems to, that neither blackness or 
numbers can make a black majorty if it is 
not Marxist and anti Western. 

The U.S. Senate showed its view of the 
Carter administration’s about-face with re- 
gard to Cuban aggression in Africa when it 
approved by a vote of 53 to 29 a resolution 
introduced by Sen. Dewey Bartlett, R-Okla., 
which called on the president to recall the 
U.S. “Interest section” from Havana and to 
expel Cuba’s parallel mission in Washing- 
ton as well as deny licenses for commercial 
trade or export to Cuba until all Cuban 
military forces are withdrawn from Africa. 
The State Department said that such steps 
would “damage important U.S. interests.” 

One wonders what “important U.S. inter- 
ests” are to an administration whose fore- 
most foreign policy achievement thus far 
has been giving away the Panama Canal. 
Perhaps not until it gives Rhodesia to the 
terrorists and attempts to inflict similar 
Marxist governments upon South West Africa 
and South Africa will it view its Africa policy 
as @ success. 

The American people must become aware 
of the fact that the support for terrorism 
in Africa is not only immoral and contrary 
to all of our principles to achieve a multi- 
racial, democratic solution. We should be 
helping that settlement, not hindering it. 
One way to help would be immediately end 
the embargo.@ 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE COMMENDED 
FOR ITS EFFORTS TO AID THE DEAF 


@ Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, re- 
cently, Dennis L. Breo, wrote an out- 
standing article for the American Med- 
ical News about the deaf: Our last neg- 
lected minority. Each month a MA news 
features an impact section that focuses 
on an issue that involves the lives of all 
of us. In the July story, Mr. Breo de- 
scribed some of the work and effort that 
is going on to treat, and train, and edu- 
cate the deaf. To me, ‘hese efforts, which 
involves the physician community, is 
both heartwarming and most encourag- 
ing. AMA news, in its editorial comments, 
points up some of the problems that 
handicapped minority encounters in 
making slow progress—such as social. at- 
titudinal, legal, physical and emotional, 


As chairman of the subcommittee on 
the handicapped of the Senate Human 
Resources Committee, I commend to my 
colleagues the reading of this story which 
includes the innovative efforts made by 
Gallaudet College located a few blocks 
from Capitol Hill. 


Mr. President, I ask to have this article 
printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE DEAF: OUR Last NEGLECTED MINORITY 
Group 
LISTENING 

Every Friday at Los Angeles’ John Tracy 
Clinic for the preschool deaf and their par- 
ents, a counseling session is held by clinic 
psychologist Barbara Mills, Ph. D., for parents 
who have just learned that they have a deaf 
child. 

The topic one Friday was physicians, and 
the attitude of some mothers was critical. 
Some said that the diagnosis of deafness 
came late, seemingly almost as an gfter- 
thought. Others’ feelings were summed up 
by the mother who said, “All we want is for 
the doctor to be human, to be honest, to tell 
us what can be done, and if he can’t do any- 
thing, to let us know.” 

Practicing physicians are familiar with the 
very human tendency to blame someone else 
when a family is struck by tragedy. 

Dr. Mills suggested, however, that physi- 
clans continue to pay close attention to 
young children’s hearing. In some, a severe 
hearing loss can be detected at six months or 
earlier. If the disability is discovered late, 
previous learning time is lost—and the deaf 
desperately need that time. 

In this week’s Impact section, we bring you 
news of some of the work now going on to 
treat, and train, and educate the deaf. The 
news is both heartening and heart-rending. 

Sometimes the progress of the deaf seems 
painfully slow. As a handicapped minority, 
the deaf encounter problems that are social, 
legal, and emotional, as well as physical. Yes, 
they encounter prejudice, too. 

And yet, like members of minorities every- 
where, the deaf person makes this offer to 
society: Judge me for who I am and what I 
can do. With a little help, I can make it on 
my own. 

Larry Goldberg, director of the legal clinic 
for the National Center for Law and the 
Deaf, located on the Washington, D.C. 
campus of Gallaudet College, says that hos- 
pitals, particularly emergency rooms, should 
have interpreters available for deaf patients. 

“Without an interpreter, how can a deaf 
person give informed consent?” he asks. 
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Perhaps the best advice was given by Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy, founder of the Tracy Clinic, 
when she addressed the Otolaryngology Sec- 
tion of the Pan-Pacific Surgical Assn. 21 
years ago: 

“Would it not be possible to ensure that 
when a baby is first seen, whether he is sick 
or well, in a clinic, a private office, a hospital 
or a home, along with the questions so often 
asked—‘How well does he eat?’ ‘How well does 
he sleep?’ ‘How well does he go to the bath- 
room?'—there might be included, ‘How well 
does he hear?" 


THE DEAF: Last NEGLECTED MINORITY 
(By Dennis L. Breo) 


Scott Parker is celebrating his fifth birth- 
day with a few friends, ages 2 to 5. The guests 
take time away from their games to gather 
around the birthday boy and sing in his 
honor. Cakes and ice cream are served amid 
flurries of “Thank you” and “You're wel- 
come," 

Afterward, the children begin acting up a 
little, getting a trifle noisy. It is sweet music 
to the parents and to the staff of Los Angeles’ 
John Tracy Clinic, for Scott and his friends 
are deaf. 

It is the intent of the clinic, an educational 
center for preschool deaf children and their 
parents, to train these deaf children to talk, 
to read lips, to make it in a hearing world. 
They are not to be silent. 

Across the country, in Washington, D.C., 
Deeadra Blaylock, 21, a strikingly attractive 
Gallaudet College senior, is relaxing with 
friends in the Student Union. Those at Dee- 
adra’s table are excited and animated. Faces 
smile, eyes sparkle, hands wave. It is that way 
across the rest of the large, open room, a sea 
of expressive faces and gesturing hands. 

And not a sound. These young people prefer 
the silent language of signing. 


Gallaudet College has been for 114 years 
the only liberal arts college in the world for 
the deaf. In class, students are taught by 
simultaneous speech and sign language. At 
their leisure, however, they plainly prefer sign 
language, “the mother tongue of the deaf.” 

Scott and Deeadra belong to opposite 
camps of what may well be the last neglected 
American minority—the nation's two million 
deaf persons. Other minorities—the blacks, 
the Chicanos, the Hispanics, the Indians, the 
gays and the feminists, the student pro- 
testers—have long since made their mark 
through the magic of the media. But the deaf 
have no real champion, no Martin Luther 
King, no Cesar Chavez, no Gloria Steinem, no 
Abbie Hoffman—not even an Anita Bryant to 
put them down. 


There they languish, two million Ameri- 
cans who, by and large, are systematically 
cheated of their full potential as human 
beings. 

Part of the problem is that the deaf live in 
such a silent ghetto that the hearing ma- 
jority can—and do—comfortably ignore 
them. The other part of the problem is the 
bitter dispute within the deaf community 
between the “oralists” and the ‘‘manualists.” 
This 100-year war over how the deaf are to 
be best served educationally threatens to de- 
stroy the momentum that is slowly building 
to improve the way the deaf can live. 


Much of the momentum comes from the 
Handicapped Americans Act of 1973, federal 
legislation to eliminate bias against the 
handicapped in education and employment. 
But the deaf present a divided front in try- 
ing to profit from the implementation of this 
far-reaching law. 

Differences between the strictly oral ap- 
proach and the manual approach, now called 
“total communications,” go back to the 1880 
Conference of Milan, which endorsed the oral 
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approach. This approach has prevailed ever 
since but is under increasing attack. Sup- 
porters of the two programs argue with re- 
ligious fervor. 

The oralists, like those at the Tracy Clinic, 
believe it foolhardy not to do everything pos- 
sible to teach a child to talk. To do other- 
wise is to cut the deaf off from the hearing 
world, to doom them to a silent ghetto, they 
argue. 

Those favoring total communications con- 
sider it a cruel hoax to lead deaf children to 
believe that they will ever be able to lipread 
and talk well enough to move freely in the 
hearing world. The deaf must have a mother 
tongue, they argue, and that mother tongue 
is sign language. To insit on speech is to put 
the mother’s and teacher's needs ahead of 
the child’s. They say that deaf children 
should not be confined to speech alone, but 
should be taught to use every communica- 
tion skill possible—speech, the various sign 
languages, finger sp2lling, lipreading, cued 
speech, and amplification, 

The oralists strictly prohibit any use of 
signs, fearing that the practice will become 
a crutch and will make speech impossible. 
“Sign language,” says Linda Rowe, educa- 
tional director of the Tracy Clinic, “can be 
taught even to chimpanzees.” 


THE ONLY SOUND 


In his book A Deaf Adult Speaks Out, Gal- 
laudet graduate Leo M. Jacobs argues for 
total communication: “As any average deaf 
person knows, oral communication is ellip- 
tic, halting, impeditive, and frustrating 
[with] many resulting failures [and] few 
successes.” 

In their own ways, the John Tracy Clinic 
and Gallaudet College are a tribute to hu- 
man ingenuity and compassion. 

At the Tracy Clinic, parents working with 
their deaf children develop an understand- 
ing of the disability that would do an otolo- 
gist proud. At Gallaudet, deaf students mas- 
ter conversational French, with which they 
will never really be able to converse; dance 
to disco music they will never be able to 
hear. Their football teams snap off the ball 
to the vibrations of a sideline drum; their 
Shakespearean plays come with interpreters. 

It is ironic that a compromise cannot be 
reached between the two approaches repre- 
sented by these institutions. There is much 
to be done. 

Imagine the sound of static on your radio, 
Low, crackling, constant static. It is the 
kind of sound—the only sound—that the 
two million Americans suffering from nerve 
deafness will ever hear. The estimated 12 
million who have a conductive hearing loss, 
who are “hard of hearing,” can usually make 
do through surgery and/or hearing aids. 


Human speech, explains Tracy Clinic's 
audiologist Jeannie Salisbury, can range in 
volume from 30 decibels (a whisper) to 90 (a 
shout at point-blank range) and in pitch 
from 300 hertz to 2,000. With their hearing 
aids, she says, the 25 children enrolled in 
the clinic’s nursery program are lucky to 
pick up faint sound across the speech range. 
The unlucky ones would not hear a jet 
engine if they were standing beside it. 


“It's a lot like putting together the pieces 
of a puzzle,” says education director Linda 
Rowe, in describing the difficulty of teach- 
ing the prelingually deaf children to under- 
stand speech so that they, too, can talk. 
“Every piece helps: the hearing aid, the lip- 
reading, the visual context.” 


Consider the difficulty, however. 
LIKE “OLD M’DONALD’S FARM” 


“The hearing child,” Ms. Rowe says, can 
understand the sentence, ‘Freddie thought he 
should find a thistle behind the fish house,’ 
To someone like Scott, whose aided audio- 
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gram indicates he is severely hard of hear- 
ing/severely deaf, it’s “a little like hearing 
the chorus of ‘Old McDonald's Farm,’ you 
know, the ‘eieio’ part.” Actress Nanette 
Fabray, who is hard of hearing from oto- 
sclerosis, calls it “having everything sound 
like the Hawaiian language.” 

For someone like Nell Thompson, 444, who 
tests as profoundly deaf, a spoken sentence 
is heard only as a gentle hum, a sequence of 
short and long sounds, first loud, then soft. 

“He used to be only severely deaf,” says 
Neil's mother, Katherine, ‘but he’s had some 
ear infections and has lost some residual 
hearing.” 

Neil was born on Midway, where his father 
was serving with the U.S. Navy. his mother 
recalls the fear when he failed to respond to 
loud noises; the trips to the base physician, 
to Honolulu, to Oakland, for medical opin- 
ions; the frustration; finally, the hope of- 
fered by the Tracy Clinic. 

Neil is a rambunctious child. Earlier, he 
was trying on wigs and a long, black dress as 
part of the clinic’s “dress-up” class. During 
a speech therapy session, he gleefully match- 
ed wits with his teacher, and came up with a 
few words. One was “Erik,” the name of his 
6-year-old brother. 


ADVICE TO PARENTS 


Right now Nell is racing about the clinic 
building. Sighing, his mother says, “You 
know, it’s ironic, but Erik is unusually gifted 
with language. He’s been passed ahead a 
grade. It’s our hope that Neil will talk and 
be able to enroll in the public schools. 

“One thing I've learned because of Neil is 
to be attentive, to be patient, to listen. I 
really have to be attentive, to understand 
Neil, to get across to him.” 

It was for mothers like Katherine Thomp- 
son that Mrs. Spencer Tracy, widow of the 
late actor, founded her pioneering clinic in 
1942. The Tracy son, John, had been born 
deaf and, though they had access to the best 
of medical treatment, the best was nothing. 

With the aid of some friends, notably Walt 
Disney, and the donation of a small building 
by the U. of Southern California, Mrs. Tracy 
banded together other mothers of deaf chil- 
dren. At the clinic's 35th anniversary last 
fall, she noted that the institution’s many 
programs—the nursery school, clinic days, 
summer sessions, home demonstration class- 
es, research efforts, and correspondence 
courses—had aided 50,000 families in 122 
countries. Never charging a fee. Never taking 
& penny from the government. 

Learning begins at birth, Mrs. Tracy rea- 
soned, and parents must start working with 
their deaf children at the earliest possible 
age. Two pieces of Mrs. Tracy’s advice to par- 
ents are posted on the grounds of the clin- 
ic’s new headquarters building: “Please hold 
your child’s hand,” and “Talk, talk, talk to 
your child.” The clinic's motto is “When a 
deaf child learns to talk, our work speaks for 
itself.” 

Most deaf children, however, will never 
grow up to speak intelligibly, for they have 
never heard words spoken and by lipreading 
can at best pick up only about one third of 
the spoken language. And that’s if the per- 
son talking is in good light, speaks clearly, 
doesn't have a moustache, isn't smoking, isn't 
chewing gum, and so on. 

Gallaudet’s R. Orin Cornett, PhD, says, “So 
what if the deaf child learns to speak a few 
words. Let’s say I know 25 words in Japanese. 
Big deal. Does that mean I can go to Japan 
and get by? 

Dr. Cornett has invented a system, called 
cued speech, a combination of lip-reading 
with simple hand cues from the person speak- 
ing, that he hopes will lead to dramatic im- 
provements in the abliity of the deaf to un- 
derstand spoken language. 
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The problem, he says, is that the prelin- 
gually deaf, those stricken before they learn 
language, never become readers: “At age 19, 
less than one person in 1,000 in a U.S. pro- 
gram for the deaf will read as well as the 
average hearing person his age. The deaf child 
falls behind the hearing child all the way 
through his education.” Only one deaf per- 
son in 20, he adds, “reads for pleasure.” 

THE READING GAP 


Thomas Mayes, PhD, director of Gallaudet’s 
continuing education programs for deaf 
adults around the country, says, “The aver- 
age deaf adult reads at the fifth grade level.” 
Gallaudet graduates, others say, do not read 
at an appreciably higher level. 

It is the reading gap, Gallaudet officials 
say, that can make it so disastrous when a 
deaf student is “mainstreamed” into public 
schools. 

William Stokoe, PhD, noted linguist and 
director of Gallaudet’s Linguistic Research 
Laboratory, agrees that the deaf need to read 
more. He says he has never seen as many 
genius-level students as he has had in his 
classes at Gallaudet. He concedes that this 
talent does not go completely to waste, be- 
cause sign language is ‘“‘wonderfully expres- 
sive and inventive.” 

If their problems are to be heeded in the 
days ahead, the deaf will need all the friends 
and all the language skills they can com- 
mand. 

David Wright, a distinguished poet de- 
spite his going deaf at age 7, has written, 
“Above all [the deaf person] will need lan- 
guage skills. The fact that one or two highly 
intelligent deaf men have achieved great 
things, have even managed to become poets, 
should not blind us to the intellectual star- 
vation of the rest.” 

Efforts to improve the lot of the deaf are 
afoot. 

The National Center for Law and the Deaf 
(NCLD), located on the Gallaudet campus, 
monitors the implementation of the 1973 
Handicapped Americans Act to see that the 
deaf get a fair shake in education and em- 
ployment. 

The NCLD’s legal clinic helps deaf clients 
with legal problems. Petitions have been 
filed with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to see if the TV networks should 
provide captioned programming for the deaf, 
if the telephone companies should provide 
teletypewriters and reduced long-distance 
rates for the deaf. 

The telephone, ironically, 


developed by 
Alexander Graham Bell in an effort to help 
his deaf wife hear, has been used ever since 
as an excuse for claiming that the deaf are 
unsuited for many white-collar jobs. 


Leo Jacobs charges that the fight of the 


Alexander Graham Bell Association to 
maintain a strict oral philosophy in deaf 
education has “sold out many future deaf 
adults.” 

Members of the association’s Oral Deaf 
Adults Section, he says, “are proudly 
reciting their own successes in various 
careers without resorting to the use of 
manual communication. ... They are sing- 
ing their siren song to gullible parents, who 
then desperately try to mold their own 
deaf children after these successful oral 
adults. 

“It would be well if those parents would 
stop and ponder that while the Oral Deaf 
Adults Section has about 250 members, at 
the best estimate, the National Association 
of the Deaf lists about 17,000 deaf adults, 
many of whom were oral failures, who are 
now happy and productive members of the 
deaf community.” 
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SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS 


Gallaudet President Edward C. Merrill Jr., 
PhD, criticizes what he calls “signs of sec- 
ond-class citizenship for the deaf”: 

Lack of equal access to information. 
“Deaf people do not have access to the most 
advanced communications technology. Not 
only does this subject deaf people to risks 
in receiving emergency notices, but it also 
prevents them from having the same basic 
information as other people in order to make 
decisions which effect their welfare.” 

Lack of inclusion in public events. 
“Increasingly, women and other minority 
groups are represented in . .. meetings but 
I do not see deaf people. . . . The implica- 
tions are that deaf people do not receive 
adequate notice of meetings, interpreters 
are not provided, and deaf people are not 
important enough to merit inclusion.” 

Lack of sensitivity to deaf people. “The 
general hearing public often shows its in- 
sensitivity to deaf people by referring to 
them as ‘deaf and dumb’ or ‘deaf mutes.’” 

Exclusion from professional roles. “The 
deaf are very often eliminated from pro- 
fessional preparation programs merely on 
the assumption that they cannot perform 
because they are deaf. The fact is that they 
do not have access to preparation programs 
that are meaningful to them.” 

Lack of influence on policy develop- 
ment. “Official policy-making groups seldom 
receive information from the deaf 
consumer.” 

Lack of self-determination. “Curtail- 
ment of self-determination is done through 
limiting choices, inadequate funding of 
programs, and perpetuating assumptions 
about the abilities of deaf people and the 
kinds of work they should and should not 
do.” 

Is what we have here a revolution? 

Probably not. The deaf are not complain- 
ers. “That most desperate of human calami- 
ties,” as Samuel Johnson put it, does not 
rivet our attention as did the campaigns for 
Black Power, Woman’s Lib, Grape Boycotts, 
Wounded Knee, Gay Rights, and Kill the 
Pigs. 

The deaf have neither slogan nor symbol. 
But, while they may remain neglected, at 
least they should not be stifled. 

Lillian Maglione, mother of a deaf son who 
enrolled at the Tracy Clinic as a child and 
is now successfully enrolled at a California 
junior college, has stayed on to help teach at 
the clinic. She recalls the reaction of her 
son when he first fully understood the nature 
of his predicament. 

“Mother,” he asked, “has there ever been a 
deaf president? A deaf vice-president?” 

James C. Marsters, DDS, is deaf. 

In his Pasadena, Calif., office, Dr. Marsters 
moves briskly about his business. He handles 
telephone calls by having his assistant listen 
in on another phone and repeat the message. 
Dr. Marsters reads her lips and then replies 
in a clear voice. Everyone who knows him is 
struck by one thing: He is an unusually 
gifted lipreader. That and his native intelli- 
gence and drive have helped make him what 
he is. 

For calls to friends who are deaf, Dr. Mar- 
ster moves into an adjoining office, where he 
has a teletypewriter hooked up to his phone. 
He is the founder of TDI, Teletypewriters for 
the Deaf, Inc., an international organiza- 
tion that hopes to make telephone communi- 
cations for the deaf a reality. 

Dr. Marsters’ wife, Alice, formerly director 
of Los Angeles’ John Tracy Clinic Nursery 
for the Deaf, is hearing, as are their three 
children. 

When he is not practicing dentistry or pur- 
suing such favorite hobbies as flying air- 
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planes and gliders, camping, sailing, and 
photography, Dr. Marsters works on the pas- 
sion of his life: improving educational op- 
portunities for deaf children. He thinks every 
deaf child can grow up successfully. Just 
like Dr. Marsters, who has yet another favor- 
ite hobby: public speaking. 

Most observers would say that for a child 
born deaf, a future as a happy professional 
is the impossible dream. They may be right, 
but tell them to try to pass this off on the 
deaf orthodontist in Pasadena. 

Attorney Lowell Myers knows full well why 
he and his people—the deaf—are so often 
neglected. 

“The truth is, “Myers says, “we make peo- 
ple uncomfortable.” 

It’s a bitter message that comes across 
from this Chicago attorney who has done 
more, perhaps, than any other person to see 
that the deaf are treated fairly under the 
law. 

“Even when the deaf are assured legal 
rights,” he says, “the laws are but a piece 
of paper and most people don’t have the 
book.” 

Myers wrote the book, The Law and the 
Deaf, for the U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. “In the earlier history of 
the law,” he notes, “a person who was born 
deaf and dumb was considered to be an 
idiot.” Myers knows there is a “normal men- 
tality behind the language limitation.” His 
book is used by legal officials and schools 
throughout the world. 

Myers lost his hearing when he was 12 
years old and from precocious and outgoing 
became shy and withdrawn. Battling back 
by reading lips, he graduated in the top 
quarter of his high school class. 

Not being accepted in medical school be- 
cause of his deafness, he entered two col- 
lege programs at the same time, and earned 
a bachelor’s degree in business from Chi- 
cago’s Roosevelt U. and MBA from the U. 
of Chicago. At 21, he became one of the 
youngest practicing CPA's in the business, 
but “was bored stiff." He took up night 
classes at Chicago’s John Marshall Law 
school and graduated second in his class. 

Myers became a tax attorney for a major 
retail company, but in his off hours, cham- 
pioned the legal cause of the deaf. He mas- 
tered courtroom law by reading the lps of 
his sister, who repeated for him everything 
that was said. 

He helped a deaf father regain his home 
from an unscrupulous son by proving that 
the deed transfer could not have been prop- 
erly notarized because the notary did not 
know sign language, the only language the 
father understood. 

He secured the release of a deaf driver who 
was accused of using profanity to a police 
officer by proving that the man had not 
spoken a word for 20 years! 

In a landmark case, he won freedom for a 
young black man suffering from aphasia, a 
total language block, who was accused of 
killing a prostitute. Since the man was 
incompetent to stand trial, he has been 
sentenced to prison until he learned to com- 
municate. “If he had never learned to com- 
municate,” Myers said, “then he would have 
been in jail forever. Forever with no trial.” 
For four years, Myers fought to have his 
client tried. When the Illinois Supreme Court 
ordered a trial, the charges were dismissed. 

He stopped a proposed 1961 Illinois law that 
would have prevented the deaf from driving 
by finding out that of the committee mem- 
bers studying the bill, four were alcoholics, 
three were myopic, one was arthritic, and all 
were licensed drivers. “The deaf are actually 
much better drivers than hearing people,” he 
notes. “Most accidents are due to impatience 
and recklessness. The deaf may not be the 
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most highly educated, but one thing they've 
learned is patience.” 

In 1964 he lined up 113 sponsors for his bill 
providing state-paid interpreters for the deaf 
in civil cases. “There are only 200 legislators 
in the Illinois House,” Myers proudly recalls, 
“so passage of the bill was assured.” The law 
has since spread to half the states, but “it is 
the other half we need to concentrate on,” 
he says. 

After discovering police brutality against 
the deaf, Myers sued and forced the entire 
Chicago police force to be educated about the 
legal rights of the deaf. 

He pushed for a state law barring employ- 
ment bias against the deaf, “but we could 
never get it out of committee. The manu- 
facturing interests kept beating it back 7-5, 
7-5, 7-5.” Ever resourceful, Myers rewrote the 
measure into the new Illinois Constitution 
approved in 1970, 

Myers recounts his successes in a strong, 
clear voice. But he still despairs. “Civiliza- 
tion is the story of tribalism,” Myers says, 
“and tribalism leaves the deaf out.” 

Nanette Fabray remembers well that night, 
years ago, when she danced onto the stage 
and could not hear the orchestra. 

It was the 1940s, “Bloomer Girl” was a 
Broadway show, and she was the star. 

After gamely making it through that night 
decades ago, she sought out a medical spe- 
cialist. And today, sitting before a fireplace 
in her fashionable home in Pacific Palisades 
outside Los Angeles, her voice still quivers 
with rage when she recalls what that physi- 
cian told her: 

“He decided to give it to me straight,” Ms. 
Fabray recalls. “He minced no words when he 
told me, ‘In five years you'll be deaf, and 
because you're deaf you'll lose your speech. 
You're going to be deaf and dumb.’” 

That physician was wrong, of course. Ms. 
Fabray’s hearing loss was due to otosclerosis, 
and it was to be corrected by surgery. But 
the psychic trauma remains. 

“There I was a musical comedy star,” she 
says, “and I was about to lose my hearing. 
This was right before the McCarthy era and 
the pressure to fit the norm was incredible. 
I tried to keep my great shame a secret, and 
that secret destroyed my marriage. It nearly 
destroyed my sanity. I broke down and had 
to be institutionalized for seven months. 

“When I finally snapped out of it, I de- 
cided that I would learn to read lips. I went 
to Lucelia Moore, a brilliant lipreading teach- 
er, and threw myself into the lessons in- 
tensely. But I just couldn’t get the hang of 
it. 

“I was crushed. There was nothing left. All 
I could do was wait.” 

Eventually, Ms. Fabray was to find that 
her otosclerosis could be corrected through 
surgery and hearing aids. She might have 
found it out right away, she says, “but that 
first medical opinion had thrown me into a 
state of shock.” 

In a way, she says, “it was a blessing that 
I had so much. trouble. If I had not gone 
through what I did and if I had not been 
unable to learn lipreading, I might never 
have had my mind opened up to compassion 
for the deaf and hard of hearing.” 

And the deaf would have lost one of their 
most prominent champions. 


SENATOR BARTLETT RECEIVES 
MARINE CORPS AWARD 


@ Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I am 
particularly pleased to announce that 
our colleague, the junior senator from 
Oklahoma, has been selected as the 1978 
recipient of the Marine Corps League’s 
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Order of the Iron Mike. This prestigious 
award is presented annually to an Ameri- 
can who, in the opinion of the league, 
contributes the most to the Nation and 
to the U.S. Marine Corps. 

What finer American could this con- 
gressionally chartered Marine group 
select than Dewey F. BARTLETT? He has 
been a stalwart for defense. He has been 
a champion of everything he believes to 
be American. And being a Marine, he has 
stood tall in the Senate Chamber fighting 
for his beloved corps. 

DEWEY BARTLETT was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve on April 21, 1942. Follow- 
ing flight training, he was assigned to 
the Pacific Theater where he earned two 
Air Medals for Meritorious Achievement 
in actions over the Philippine Islands. 
In 1958, he was discharged from the Re- 
serve as a Captain of Marines. 

Four years later, he was elected to the 
Oklahoma State Senate for two terms, 
then he went on to become the second 
Republican Governor of Oklahoma. In 
1972, he became the second Oklahoma 
Republican since 1924 to be elected to 
the U.S. Senate. 


His work in Congress has been as dedi- 
cated as his services to national defense, 
to the Marines Corps and to Oklahoma. 
To attest to this statement, here are some 
thoughts on his efforts expressed by a 
few of his colleagues on the Armed 
Services Committee: 

Dewey Bartlett is a man of outstanding 
ability and tremendous devotion to duty. He 
is not a man who seeks glory, but rather a 
man who believes that one should be judged 
by his actions. As a senator, he believes he 
must be held accountable for his actions and 
takes these responsibilities quite seriously.— 
Senator John C. Stennis. 

I know first hand of his tremendous pride 
in his country and of his determination to 
keep it strong in every way. . . . He always 
voted for what he felt was right for his coun- 
try.—Senator Thomas J. McIntyre. 

I have great admiration for Senator Bart- 
lett as an individual and for Senator Bart- 
lett as a United States Senator. He is one of 
the finest persons I have known and one of 
the ablest members of this Senate.—Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr. 

Dewey has compiled a record of service to 
his nation equaled by few Americans... . 
(He is) a man of uncommon courage and 
convictions. For his many contributions to 
America and Oxlahoma, he has earned the 
immense respect of his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle-——Senator Sam Nunn. 

One of the finest men and dedicated Amer- 
icans I have had the pleasure to work and 
serve with.—Senator Gary Hart. 

Senator Bartlett will receive the Iron Mike 
Award at the League’s Annual National Con- 
vention, August 20 through 26, in Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


He is truly deserving of the recogni- 
tion associated with this award. As a 
personal friend for many years, I know 
him to be a man of unquestioned integ- 
rity and strength of character. He has 
won widespread respect and admiration 
for his dedication to duty and the cour- 
age he has shown. 

I am proud of him, and I hope all my 
Senate colleagues join me in congratu- 
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lating Senator BARTLETT on his selection 
and thanking him for a job well done.@ 


ADDRESSES OF GOVERNORS KNEIP 
AND WOLLMAN 


@ Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
July 24, the distinguished Governor of 
South Dakota, Richard F. Kneip, re- 
signed that office to take on his new re- 
sponsibilities as U.S. Ambassador to the 
Republic of Singapore. 

Governor Kneip served as our State’s 
Chief Executive for some 744 years. His 
stewardship of State Government is well 
recognized and appreciated in South 
Dakota. 

His successor, Lt. Gov.—and now 
Governor—Harvey Wollman is already 
providing progressive and effective lead- 
ership for South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I ask that Governor 
Kneip’s farewell address and Governor 
Wollman’s inaugural address to the peo- 
ple of South Dakota be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The two addresses follow: 

My fellow South Dakotans. 

The time is at hand for the transfer of 
authority and responsibility of the Office 
of Governor which has rested with me since 
January 5, 1971. 

As I observed on that cold winter's day 
nearly eight years ago, the orderly and 
peaceful transfer of governmental author- 
ity is the exception in the political affairs 
of man. And so once again today, we gather 
not so much to honor one or another man, 
but rather to celebrate the continued suc- 
cess of Constitutional government. 

I am therefore pleased to report to you 
that this transition has not been abrupt. 
Over the course of the past five weeks, my 
staff and I have been. working diligently 
with Governor Wollman and his immediate 
staff to insure that an orderly transition 
will take place formally on this, the 24th 
day of July 1978. This fact, plus his special 
grasp of the issues facing South Dakotans, 
makes Harvey Wollman eminently well- 
qualified to assume the duties and respon- 
sibilities of this high office. 

I, like all my fellow South Dakotans, wish 
Harvey Wollman the very best and God- 
speed as he assumes the Office of Governor. 
Harvey, Anne and their family are this day 
in the prayers of our family—and hope- 
fully your prayers too. 

The years since 1971 have passed quickly. 
We have teen success, and we have known 
failure. We have experienced triumph and 
defeat. But only history and the people will 
make the ultimate judgment about what 
we have done and what we have tried to do. 

Together we have gone far toward modern- 
izing our State Constitution—and the Ju- 
dicial and Executive structure which flow 
from it. We have a financially sound state 
government. We have brought new manage- 
ment techniques to government. We have 
adopted new approaches in serving those of 
us among the less fortunate. We have begun 
on the long road to tax reform to bring our 
antiquated and regressive system more in 
tune with the principle of ability to pay. We 
have accelerated the diversification of our 
economy through industrialization. And we 
have opened new avenues of political, legal, 
economic and human communication with 
our Indian people. 

While we have done this and more, we 
have not yet satisfied the financial and orga- 
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nizational needs of our higher educational 
system—nor have we addressed properly the 
need for the state to guarantee equal and 
quality educational opportunity to elemen- 
tary and secondary students today, or in the 
near future. We have not been attentive 
enough to our overall water development 
needs. And we have not faced the critical 
need to better finance our states troubled 
system of highways and bridges. 

These and other needs will not disappear 
with time, but will remain with us until we 
choose to solve them. 

It is in how we meet these and other public 
issues of the future that concerns me most 
as I stand down from the Office of the Gov- 
ernor. For our system to sustain its vitality, 
and indeed survive in the time ahead, the 
people and their leaders must not surrender 
to defeat and negativism. 

All too often we hear those who would 
seek to lead us say what they are against, 
and all to seldom do we hear what they are 
for. It is easy to oppose taxes. It takes little 
courage to attack government, and especially 
its efforts to help those who cannot speak 
effectively and influentially for themselves. 
It is far more difficult and requires im- 
measurably more courage to make the hard 
and carefully considered decisions demanded 
of a constitutional public officer. To be posi- 
tive and creative, mark the true measure of 
a potential leader. Led by good and forward 
looking men and women, government can be 
a creative and dynamic force in our society 
Led by those who only find fault and seek 
to stir the hatreds and negative emotions. 
government will only be a malevolent force 
in our lives. 

South Dakotans are a determined people. 
We are a people who are strong willed and 
who thrive on our individuality. Ours is an 
ancestory whose roots and spirit are an- 
chored in the soil. Time and again, South 
Dakotans and their elected representatives 
have joined together in strong majorities 
boldly and decisively on the issues of the day 
and on the issues which would burden our 
children if we were not to act. 

We must always be mindful that Govern- 
ment is people—it is for, by and of the 
people. It is only because of the citizens of 
South Dakota that this job has been worth 
the effort, and only because of the people 
that it has been such an enjoyable and 
rewarding experience to be Governor. 

President Truman in his farewell address 
to the American people said, “Through all of 
it, through all the years that I have worked 
here in this room, I have been well aware 
that I did not really work alone—that you 
were working with me. No President—in this 
case, no Governor—could ever hope to lead 
our country, or to sustain the burdens of 
this office, save as the people helped with 
their support. I have had that help—you 
have given me that support. . . .” 

The people of South Dakota have indeed 
given me their support over these past eight 
years. 

Now as I approach the moment of depar- 
ture to new responsibilities in a new land 
my family and I want each of you (our fellow 
South Dakotans) to know of our deep grati- 
tude for the kindness and support you have 
lent to us over these past seven and one half 
years. It has been a growing and learning 
time for all of us, and we hope we have 
returned your help and love and understand- 
ing in some small way. As we prevare to 
leave for a new land, we want you to know 
that your spirit will be with us always. 

In conclusion, I look back to my first “In- 
augural Message” to you as Governor when 
I took the following words from Abraham 
Lincoln: 
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“I desire so to conduct the affairs of this 
administration that at the end, when I come 
to lay down the reins of power, if I have 
lost every other friend on earth, I shall at 
least have one friend left, and that friend 
shall be down inside me.” 

My fellows South Dakotans, that friend is 
there, and I only hope I might count each 
of you there with him as well. 

Thank you and God be with you. 

RICHARD F, KNEIP. 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR HARVEY WOLLMAN 


This is an important day for my parents 
because finally all three of their sons have 
found steady work! 

I have often wondered what my first offi- 
cial act would be as Governor of this State. 
It was an easy decision to make and that 
is to publicly and formally express our col- 
lective thanks to Richard Kneip, Nancy and 
their family for serving all of us so faith- 
fully and well as Governor and First Family. 
Thank you! We would like to give you the 
most valuable gift that one could ever re- 
ceive, but it is something that cannot be 
given, only earned, and that is our respect. 
You have earned our respect—our prayers 
and best wishes go with you. 

My second official act is to present to you 
the new First Lady of South Dakota—Anne 
Wollman—she will serve this State capably. 

Governor Kneip—Mrs. Kneip—Justice 
Wollman—My Pastor Goossen—Platform 
Guests—Family—Friends—Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: 

This speech and my term in office will both 
be brief and to the point. 

I want to begin by assuring the people 
of South Dakota that I regard this office 
with the utmost respect. The office demands 
extreme dedication to Its responsibilities and 
I will behave accordingly. 

I do not intend to allow the brevity of 
this term to become an excuse for postpone- 
ment when action is necessary. 

My opportunity to influence the future of 
this state years ahead is perhaps limited, 
but I do hope that the initiatives we take will 
be of such high calibre that my successor 
will choose to build upon them. 

In the course of his term in office, Gov- 
ernor Kneip made literally thousands of de- 
cisions, and policies flowed from them. Until 
otherwise specified, those policies will con- 
tinue to stand. 

It should be remembered that we are two 
different people. We're alike in some re- 
spects and different in others. I will change 
and improve standing policies as it becomes 
necessary to do so. 

To be effective in a short term, it is nec- 
essary to limit new initiatives to those areas 
where the need is most pressing. 

If I were forced to say that one thing is 
at the top of the list, it would be the ques- 
tion of putting more water to use for South 
Dakota. I intend to proceed on several water- 
fronts, if you will pardon a play on words. 

There are many cooks in the water kitchen 
in South Dakota, and I suspect that this 
has slowed our ability to use more water. At 
the state level, nearly a dozen agencies each 
have a piece of the action. At the local level, 
literally hundreds of districts, subdistricts 
and municipalities are involved. At the fed- 
eral level, it is just as bad. We spend too 
much time and money coordinating. 

I hope to leave the next Governor and 
Legislature with a series of recommendations 
to streamline the water bureaucracy, and to 
equip this state with the machinery neces- 
sary to act quickly and decisively to move 
water to where it is needed. 

At the same time, I intend to pursue the 
creation of a water rights defense fund to 
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defend the state against any challenge to 
water which I think is rightfully ours to use. 

I hope to lay the foundation for a concert 
of mutual interest on water issues with the 
Indian tribes of this state. If we can unite 
in our claim to water, and in efforts to use it, 
we will all gain. 

I also hope to leave the course more clearly 
marked for the future of the Oahe project. 
We will begin by attempting to define which 
alternatives and modifications are acceptable 
under the present Congressional authoriza- 
tion, which require a rewrite of that author- 
ization, and which hold the best prospect 
for consensus and success. 

In the final analysis, however, decisions 
made by the voters in fifteen and one half 
counties will determine the future of the 
project. 

In the field of higher education, I hope to 
reduce the mystery of the budget process by 
instituting program budgeting. The public 
deserves to see what programs we have on the 
seven campuses, and how much each one 
of those programs costs. The public cannot 
make wise decisions in the absence of such 
information. 

With respect to highway funding and beau- 
tification, I will seek to reach a compromise 
with the federal government, emphasizing 
our unique nature as a rural state and pro- 
moting a cooperative atmosphere in which we 
can find reasonable solutions. 

With respect to the repeal of the personal 
property tax and the need to find a better 
replacement revenue than the one-cent in- 
crease in the sales tax, I wish to commend 
the Legislature’s task force for its action so 
far. I will continue to urge that group to 
complete its recommendations before this fall 
elections, so that people have an opportunity 
to cast their ballots knowing what the 
choices are. 

Recently there has been much public dis- 
cussion of the national and regional shortage 
of cement. Our unique position as a state 
which owns, and has for decades successful 
operated, a cement plant has brought us into 
the limelight. 

I have already made detailed inquiries into 
the operation of the plant and the problems 
which have been encountered. We will begin 
this week to furnish our customers, both in- 
and out-of-state, with detailed status reports 
of our progress in remedying the problem. 

A moment ago I mentioned the Indian 
tribes and an effort to develop a better rela- 
tionship on water issues, I hope to renew a 
spirit of cooperation and agreement in other 
areas as well, and have already undertaken 
to ask the tribes for their suggestions. 

There is one final area where I would like 
to see some immediate progress. It is the 
question of energy and renewable energy re- 
sources. South Dakota's potential alternative 
energy sources are impressive. It would be 
unthinkable to fail to do everything in our 
power to make better use of wind, solar 
energy, geothermal energy and gashol. 

There is no reason why this state cannot 
become a national model for the develop- 
ment of alternative energy sources. The fed- 
eral government appears to be willing to 
finance a great deal of the necessary work. 
We need only to be quick to see the oppor- 
tunities and their potential, practical appli- 
cations. I have no doubt whatsoever that 
South Dakota has the talent to make it hap- 
pen. If we are willing to show a can-do atti- 
tude, we will see some successes, and they 
will bring jobs into the state. 

When combined with the day-to-day ad- 
ministrative duties of this office, the fore- 
going list will certainly seem ambitious. I 
will need the cooperation of many people to 
accomplish these goals. 
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There is nothing on the list that is terribly 
radical. I think that either of my possible 
successors would be willing to pursue some, 
if not most, of them, and I am hoping that it 
will be effort well-spent. 

Although today marks the beginning of a 
new challenge for me. I view it as a continua- 
tion of the efforts with which I have been 
involved for the past ten years. 

I have looked forward to this day because 
of the honor, privilege and opportunity to 
serve that it becomes. 

I had hoped to be able to serve for at least 
four years—it was a crushing disappointment 
not to be nominated by my own party that 
I have tried to serve faithfully over time. I 
felt somewhat like a bird must feel when he 
wanted desperately to fly but had a broken 
wing. But when my spirit suffers, I draw on 
& reservior of truth that has been part of 
my upbringing, and I found the words in 
the writings of the Prophet Isaiah of Old 
where he promised that— 

They who wait upon the Lord shall renue 
their strength, 

They shall mount up with wings like 
eagles, 

They shall run and not be weary, and 

They shall walk and not faint. 

I need that kind of strength for this task. 
I haven't much time, but I want to set a 
course straight enough and good enough that 
whoever succeeds to this office in January will 
be able to build upon what we have begun. 

I plan to be a visible, active Governor. I 
ask only for a fair chance. I hope you will be 
tolerant of small mistakes and supportive if 
you think our course is right. 

Thank you for coming out today. Dick and 
Nancy, Anne and I and our families will never 
forget this moment. 


WINTER RECREATION IN NORTH- 
ERN ARIZONA 


@® Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
when you think of Arizona, the whole 
idea of winter sports seldom crosses the 
mind. It seems most non-Arizonans cling 
to the idea that my State has nothing 
but sun and cactus and desert. How- 
ever, in the northern part of Arizona, 
there is an area called the San Francisco 
Peaks which has shown great potential 
as a winter recreation area and the Ari- 
zona State Legislature has wisely recog- 
nized this potential and has passed a 
memorial urging Federal action to sup- 
port and assist such development. 

Mr. President, I ask that this memo- 
rial be printed in the RECORD. 

The memorial follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT MEMORIAL 2006 

Whereas, travel and tourism expenditures 
in the State of Arizona in 1977 had an eco- 
nomic impact of two billion eight hundred 
eighty thousand dollars; and 

Whereas, travel and tourism expenditures 
in Coconino County in 1977 had an eco- 
nomic impact of three hundred eighty-three 
million dollars; and 

Whereas, winter recreation in the San 
Francisco Peaks area has a significant eco- 
nomic impact on Coconino County and the 
State of Arizona; and 

Whereas, the State of Arizona needs a pri- 


mary, well-developed winter recreation area; 
and 

Whereas, the San Francisco Peaks area has 
considerable potential as a winter recreation 
area in Northern Arizona; and 
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Whereas, the United States Forest Service 
has issued a special use permit for develop- 
ment of a recreation area in the San Fran- 
cisco Peaks area of the Coconino National 
Forest, which recreation area has been used 
for the past thirty-nine years; and 

Whereas, the aesthetic beauty and envi- 
ronmental features of the area should be 
protected; and 

Whereas, Indian beliefs about the San 
Francisco Peaks should be acknowledged and 
respected; and 

Whereas, lands and vegetation in the area 
surrounding the San Francisco Peaks sacred 
to Indians should be preserved; and 

Whereas, the area of the special use per- 
mit will not be expanded beyond its present 
boundaries; and 

Whereas, this recreation area requires fur- 
ther development and improvement, includ- 
ing safe and adequate access roads, to en- 
courage visitation and use of the area. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, the 
Senate concurring, prays: 

1. That the United States Forest Service 
support and assist in the development of win- 
ter recreation in the special use permit area 
in the San Francisco Peaks area of the Co- 
conino National Forest. 

2. That the United States Forest Service 
provide adequate safe access roads to and 
from such special use permit area. 

3. That the Secretary of the State of Ari- 
zona transmit copies of this Memorial to the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Chief Forester of the United States Forest 
Service and to each Member of the Arizona 
Congressional Delegation.@ 


THE URGENT NEED FOR EQUITABLE 
TREATMENT UNDER THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF ENERGY ENTITLE- 
MENTS PROGRAM 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am most 
distressed by the effort to prevent the 
Department of Energy from implement- 
ing an expanded entitlements program 
that would equalize subsidies nationwide 
for residual fuel oil. 

Unfortunately, the Department of En- 
ergy regulations, when first prepared in 
the spring, were portrayed from the be- 
ginning as an oil plan that would aid 
the East at the expense of the rest of 
the United States. Nothing, in my view, 
could be more of a distortion or further 
from the truth. Equal entitlement treat- 
ment for imported products is not a sub- 
sidy, it is a matter of equity. 

My colleagues should understand that 
since the oil embargo of 1973-74, the De- 
partment of Energy and its predecessor 
agencies under the authority of the Em- 
ergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 
had the mandate to share the burden of 
the higher energy costs across the Nation 
and to help equalize those costs where 
possible. Specifically, under section 4(b) 
(1) (F) of the EPAA, the law requires 
“equitable distribution of crude oil, resi- 
dual fuel oil, and refined petroleum prod- 
ucts at equitable prices among all re- 
gions and areas of the United 
States. * * *” Through a series of com- 
plex regulations since the embargo, regu- 
lations which I concur need to be re- 
viewed most carefully, FEA/DOE have 
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attempted to carry out the congressional 
mandate. 

Under the current program, a barrel 
of crude oil receives a full entitlement, 
worth about $2, while a barrel of residual 
oil receives only a 30-percent entitle- 
ment, worth about $0.60. All U.S. con- 
sumers benefit through the current en- 
titlements program from lower priced 
domestic crude oil as they consume do- 
mestically refined products. East coast 
consumers, however, only partially bene- 
fit because most of their residual fuel oil 
needs cannot be met by domestic refiner- 
ies. In effect, by not sharing fully in en- 
titlements, the east coast residual oil user 
is subsidizing the consumption of other 
products, such as gasoline, that are do- 
mestically refined from foreign crude. 

I believe it should be clearly under- 
stood by my colleagues that the issue in 
question is one of equity and that what 
the Department of Energy is preparing 
to address and correct is a severe regional 
inequity that affects not only the entire 
east coast, but certain portions of the 
Midwest and gulf coast and California. 

The proposed Department of Energy 
regulations would grant a full entitle- 
ment on imported residual oil less a $0.63 
import fee. The net impact would be a 
reduction in the per barrel cost of ap- 
proximately $0.68, as compared to the 
present price on the east coast. The new 
regulations would reduce the cost of re- 
sidual fuel oil in most of the Eastern 
United States and other affected areas 
by an estimated 1.6 cents a gallon. This 
would be felt directly by residential con- 
sumers through lower utility bills and by 
industrial consumers through lower op- 
erating costs. In Rhode Island, for exam- 
ple, Narragansett Electric Co. has esti- 
mated that the savings to consumers in 
their system alone would be approxi- 
mately $1.4 million. 

Furthermore, it must be emphasized 
again that the proposed Department of 
Energy regulations address inequities 
and is not a plan that would aid the East 
at the expense of the rest of the United 
States. The new entitlements regulations 
would result in an increased cost on all 
other petroleum products of only be- 
tween one-tenth and two-tenths of a 
cent, as estimated by the Library of Con- 
gress. This small sum would be paid by 
all consumers in all regions. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the analysis by the 
Northeast/Midwest Institute showing 
the decrease in energy costs resulting 
from the proposed Department of Energy 
for certain States be inserted at the end 
of my remarks. 

Mr. President, it is, indeed, unfortu- 
nate that the Department of Energy reg- 
ulations are being portrayed as an inter- 
regional ripoff. As I have tried to point 
out, an anomaly exists in the present 
entitlements system that is having an 
adverse impact on all consumers of re- 
sidual fuel in the country, not only the 
Northeast. Naturally, I am especially 
concerned about this inequity as it effects 
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electric utility rates, and the cost of re- 
sidual fuel to hospitals, commercial 
buildings, and industry in Rhode Island. 
I am sure my colleagues are aware that 
New England, according to the Depart- 
ment of Energy, pays energy rates that 
are 26 percent higher than the United 
States as a whole and electric generation 
costs that are currently 45 percent higher 
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than the U.S. average. What the Depart- 
ment of Energy has proposed would help 
to correct this unfortunate situation and 
provide to consumers in Rhode Island, 
along with other regions, the benefits all 
U.S. consumers currently enjoy from the 
lower priced domestic crude oil under 
the existing entitlements program. I hope 
my colleagues who have reservations over 
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the Department of Energy revision will 
reconsider their position and not oppose 
our efforts to correct this inequity. I ask 
that the most recent Department of En- 
ergy figures showing the price differen- 
tial for energy between New England and 
the rest of the United States be printed 
in the Recorp. 
The table follows: 


TABLE 1.—DECREASE IN ENERGY COSTS RESULTING FROM EAST COAST ENTITLEMENT REFORMS 


Northeast 


Connecticut... 


Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania_ 
Rhode Island. 
Vermont. 
Midwest... 


Illinois 
Indiana.. 


aa TE 
Michigan 2.. 


Wisconsin 


1976 residual 
_ oil sales, 
in thousands 

of barrels 


1976 nonre- 
sidual oil sales, 
in thousands 

of gallons 


Gain-reduction 
Mm residual 
oil costs 


Loss-increase 
in nonresidual 


1/10¢ increase in 


f a 2/10¢ increase in 
nonresidual oil prices 


nonresidual oil prices 


Total gain 
from reforms, 
in millions 


Loss-increase! 
in nonresidua 
oil costs 


Total gains 
from reforms 


oil costs in millions 
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1 Gains and losses in the Midwest are calculated using the assumption that all barrels of residual 
oil are eligible for the 68¢ reduction in pe This assumption was used because it is impossible to 
» of the residual oil used in a State originates in the gulf coast 

and would experience a decrease in paes as the price on the east coast dropped. Therefore, total 
ue. The magnitude of a drop in energy costs to a State is very 


determine exactly what percentage of 


gain figures representa maximum val 
sensitive to its residual oil consumption, 


THE PRICE DIFFERENTIAL FOR ENERGY BETWEEN 
New ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 
NEW ENGLAND-UNITED STATES ENERGY PRICES 

In 1976 the price paid by end users for ma- 
jor forms of energy was 26% higher in New 
England than in the United States as a 
whole. This was a significant decrease from 
the 1975 differential of 31%. The 1976 de- 
crease in the differential is largely attribut- 
able to greater price increases for electricity 
and natural gas in the United States than in 
New England. Also, the price of oil, which 
accounts for about 80% of New England's en- 
ergy needs while less than 50% of the United 
States’, increased at a slower rate than other 
types of energy. Table I illustrates the trend 
of the energy price differential: 


TABLE I.—PRICE OF ENERGY TO THE END USER IN NEW 
ENGLAND AND IN THE UNITED STATES (EXCLUSIVE 
OF TAXES) 


[Dollar amounts per million Btu] 


New England higher than 
the United States 


Amount 


United 
States 


New 
England 


Percent 


$1. $0. 39 
1. «44 
2. x -44 
2 5 - 56 
3. $ -98 
3. -92 
4. 


1976... - 84 


The overall energy price is determined by 
weighting the price of coal, natural gas, re- 
sidual oil, gasoline, distillate oil, and elec- 
tricity by the consumption of these products. 
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approximately $1.28 per b: 
currently receiving which is 


The consumption of these products is by the 
non-utility sectors. Electricity is considered 
the end use of the products consumed by the 
utility sector. Essentially all the coal in New 
England is used by the utility sector there- 
fore no comparable non-utility price is shown 
for New England. Since the non-utility use 
of coal seems to be increasing in New 
England, future price papers may address 
this issue. 

Although the price differential decreased 
between 1975 and 1976, energy prices con- 
tinued to increase in both New England and 
the United States. During this period, energy 
prices increased 3 percent in New England 
and 7 percent in the United States. This is a 
substantial decline from the 12 percent and 
19 percent respective increases during the 
1974-1975 period. Since 1970, energy prices 
have increased 127 percent in New England 
and 130 percent in the United States. The 
“percentage” differential trend is good; down 
from a high of 38.9 percent to 26 percent. 
However, the “price” differential is the crit- 
ical factor in New England's economy. At $.84 
more per million BTU, New England con- 
sumers paid about $1.4 billion more than if 
New England energy prices were equivalent 
to the United States. 


1976 PRODUCT PRICES—NEW ENGLAND AND 
UNITED STATES 

New England continues to pay substan- 
tially higher prices for electricity and natural 
gas than the United States as a whole. How- 
ever, oil product prices are relatively the 
same. On a BTU basis, oil is a substantially 
higher priced form of energy than coal or 
natural gas. 

The factors contributing to New England's 


3 Michigan is currently ineligible for any entitlements benefits—a situation which will be cor- 

rected for as part of DO a i ulations. Hence, the cost of a barrel of residual oil will drop by 
r barr 

60¢). 


plus the value of a 30-percent entitlement which States are 


higher natural gas prices are the higher 
transmission cost to New England from the 
gas fields and the higher priced supplemental 
fuels. About 15 percent of New England's nat- 
ural gas consumption (and as high as 45 per- 
cent on peak demand days) is made up of 
supplemental fuels—liquefied natural gas, 
synthetic natural gas and propane—air. The 
cost of these fuels is 2 to 3 times more ex- 
pensive than domestic pipeline natural gas. 

The principle contributing factor to New 
England's higher electricity prices is its elec- 
trical generation fuel mix. In 1976, 57 percent 
of New England's electricity was produced 
from oil compared to only 16 percent for the 
United States. Conversely, the United States 
uses more natural gas and coal (15 percent 
and 46 percent respectively) to generate elec- 
tricity than New England (0 percent and 3 
percent respectively.) The higher ratio of nu- 
clear generating plants in New England than 
in the United States (33 percent vs. 9 per- 
cent) is the primary reason New England is 
not in an even more adverse situation re- 
garding electricity prices. 

Aside from the difference in natural gas 
and electricity prices, New England's higher 
average price is due to its consumption pat- 
terns. New England relies primarily on petro- 
leum products to meet its energy require- 
ments whereas the United States depends 
more heavily on natural gas and coal. A com- 
bination of factors, distance from energy 
producing areas, environmental restrictions, 
and a large number of small consuming 
units, produce distinct patterns of consump- 
tion in New England as well as higher costs 
for some types of energy. 
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TABLE 11,—1976 ENERGY PRICES AND CONSUMPTION WEIGHTS 


August 8, 1978 


[Table 1I and the attached figure | indicate 1976 energy prices by product and the weight (based on consumption) used in computing the average price] 


New England 


Weight 


Per million 
(percent) Btu 


Natural gas.. 
Residual 
Gasoline. 


1 All in electricity. 


Figure II indicates the percentage price 
increases since 1970 for the major energy 
streams. Residual fuel oil has had the great- 
est percentage increase in both New England 
(312%) and the United States (263%). In 
terms of actual dollars per million BTU’s, 
electricity prices have had the largest in- 
crease almost $6 in New England and $4 in 
the United States which represents a 92% 
and 82% increase since 1970. 

1977 OUTLOOK 

Preliminary data on 1977 energy prices in- 
dicate that the overall price differential may 
have declined in 1977 by as much as 3%. 
The primary reason for continued reduction 
in the differential is the lower New England 
growth in electricity prices due, at least in 
part, to the increase in nuclear generation. 


JUVENILE CORRECTIONAL 
FACILITIES 


@ Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Senator 
MOYNIHAN and I have learned that a 
new regulation of the Law Enforcement 

* Assistance Administration could seriously 
endanger the continued operation of the 
juvenile justice programs in our State 
and elsewhere in the Nation. 


The regulation relates to the definition 
of juvenile correctional and detention 
facilities. It would allow the commingling 
of delinquents and persons in need of 
supervision in community-based facil- 
ities with a capacity of up to 40 beds. 
There are many public and private facil- 
ities in New York State and we believe in 
other States that have larger capacities. 

If these facilities are disqualified under 
the regulation, New York State alone 
would stand to lose $5 million in fund- 
ing under the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act. 


It is my view and Senator MOYNIHAN’S 
that in promulgating this regulation, 
LEAA has not followed the intent of 
Congress as expressed in the act author- 
izing the regulation. 

We have set forth our concerns in a 
detailed letter to John Rector, Admin- 
istrator of the Office of Juvenile and De- 
linquency Prevention in the Department 
of Justice, and expect to be meeting with 
him in the near future to find a solution 
to this problem. I ask that the text of our 
letter be printed in the Recorp. 


The letter follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, D.C., August 7, 1978. 

Mr. JoHN M. RECTOR, 

Administrator, Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washigton, D.C. 

Dear MR. RECTOR: After concern has been 
expressed by representatives of several states 
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regarding the LEAA definitions of juvenile 
detention and correctional facilities and after 
publishing these regulations in the Federal 
Register, LEAA issued revised regulations on 
July 25, 1978. We appreciate the progress 
which has been made by your office in im- 
proving the regulations, but we continue 
to be deeply concerned about one major 
problem which remains and which, if un- 
corrected, will haye a serious adverse im- 
pact upon New York State's juvenile justice 
programs. 

The crucial definition of juvenile detention 
and correctional facilities now reads as fol- 
lows: 


(c) Any non-secure public or private fa- 
cility that has a bed capacity for more than 
accused or adjudicated juvenile offenders or 
non-offenders unless: 


1. the facility is community-based and has 
& bed capacity of 40 or less; or 


2. the facility is used exclusively for the 
lawful custody of status offenders or non- 
offenders. 


This revised definition unfortunately does 
not substantially alter New York State's ob- 
jection to this interpretation of juvenile cor- 
rectional and detention facilities. The New 
York State Department of Criminal Justice 
Services is supported in this position by the 
State Division for Youth and the Council 
of Voluntary Child Care Agencies (represent- 
ing all major residential programs for de- 
linquents and Persons In Need of Super- 
vision (PINS) in the State) as well as a 
broad coalition of state and local public of- 
ficials, judges and other youth-serving agen- 
cies. Our position has also been supported by 
representatives from virtually every other 
state. 


The revised LEAA regulations now allow 
for commingling of delinquents and PINS 
in community-based facilities with a ca- 
pacity of up to 40 beds. This replaces the old 
regulation that only allowed for limited com- 
mingling in facilities up to 20 beds or over 
20-bed facilities in a community. The major 
provision that designated a large residential 
facility as a juvenile correctional or deten- 
tion facility, if even one delinquent was 
housed with PINS or non-offenders, was re- 
tained. The remaining portion of this letter 
represents the conclusion of New York State 
officials in regard to the effect of the new 
regulations. 

Currently in New York State eleven facili- 
ties operated under state auspices and 20 
facilities run by voluntary child care agen- 
cles have a bed capacity of over 40 beds. 
These facilities all have at least one juvenile 
delinquent in residence in addition to PINS 
youth and non-offenders. The current total 
population of these facilities includes over 
1,000 juvenile delinquents, and over 2,000 
PINS and non-offenders. Under current regu- 
lations these facilities are all in non-compli- 
ance and delinquents and PINS youth would 
have to be segregated. As noted in previous 
arguments the disruption to the New York 
State system of child care both public and 
private would be disastrous. The alternative 
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non-compliance by the State of $5 million 
per annum of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act funds, funds that are 
used in a variety of juvenile justice programs 
by state and local governments, Even more 
critical is a statement added as a preamble 
to the regulations indicating that LEAA con- 
templates, by December 31, 1980, even more 
restrictive definitions of juvenile correctional 
and detention facilities. This would define as 
& juvenile correctional or detention facility 
all non-community based facilities with a bed 
capacity of over 20, whether or not there are 
adjudicated or alleged delinquents in resi- 
dence. We have not had an opportunity to 
analyze the effect of this proposed future re- 
striction on the child care system in New 
York State. There are presumably hundreds 
of facilities providing residential child care 
services to status and non-offenders that 
have had bed capacities exceeding 20. It is 
questionable whether the designation of 
these facilities as “Juvenile correctional or 
detention facilities” is entirely consistent 
with congressional intent. Such an action 
might well injure seriously the system of pub- 
lic and private residential child care within 
the State of New York. 

In summary, we feel that LEAA may have 
misunderstood the intent of Congress which, 
as expressed in the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act, set forth a man- 
date to remove non-juvenile delinquents 
from jail-like settings. LEAA regulations ap- 
pear to have extended this mandate to vir- 
tually remove all youth from any large fa- 
cility regardless of the nature of the facility, 
the treatment modalities in effect at the fa- 
cility, or the basic needs of the child. 

We hope you will be able to discuss this 
matter with us at your earliest opportunity. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javits, 
DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN.@® 


DUAL ADDICTION—ALCOHOL 
AND DRUGS 


@ Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent article which ap- 
peared in the August 6, 1978, New York 
Times Magazine by William Stockton, 
titled “Dual Addiction.” 

This article details the rapidly grow- 
ing problem in our complex society of 
mixing alcohol with drugs—with danger- 
ous and sometimes fatal consequences. 

These impacts are sinister and too in- 
frequently considered or even understood 
by medical practitioners. They require 
increased attention on the part of the 
medical profession and the Federal agen- 
cies responsible for these areas. 

At the same time, they require an in- 
creased sensitivity to these dangers on 
the part of the public as a whole. 


August 8, 1978 


Mr. President, I ask that this article 
be printed in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine, 
Aug. 6, 1978] 


Dua ADDICTION 
(By William Stockton) 


Helen of Troy was said to have dissolved 
opium in the wine she served her warrior 
guests as a balm for their grief. Today, in- 
creasing numbers of Americans have con- 
cocted similar baims for themselves: alcohol 
and tranquilizers, alcohol and sedatives, 
alcohol and stimulants. 

In a country where 100 million people are 
regular consumers of alcohol (of them, 10 
million are alcoholics), where doctors write 
an estimated 100 million prescriptions each 
year for the so-called “minor tranquilizers,” 
such as Valium and Librium, the age-old 
practice of mixing alcohol and drugs has 
reached unprecedented and staggering 
proportions. 

The National Institute on Drug Abuse esti- 
mates that in the 12 months from May 1976 
to April 1977, 47,700 persons were admitted 
to emergency rooms suffering from the effects 
of mixing alcohol and drugs. There were 
2,500 deaths. 

The critical problem of polydrug abuse 
was brought to national attention last April 
when former First Lady Betty Ford entered 
the Naval Hospital in Long Beach, Calif., to 
begin a special program to deal with her 
latest medical problem: dual addiction. “I 
am not only addicted to the medication I 
have been taking for my arthritis, but also 
to alcohol,” she said in a statement. “Over a 
period of time, I got to the point where I was 
overmedicating myself.” 

Steve Ford said his mother was fighting a 
battle against Valium and alcohol. Valium, 
the most widely prescribed drug in the 
United States, is a tranquilizer sometimes 
prescribed as a muscle relaxant. For years, 
Betty Ford has suffered from an arthritic 
condition in her neck that has necessitated 
the use of Valium as a muscle relaxant. 

“Alcohol is so common in its use as a bey- 
erage that we tend to discount it as a drug,” 
says Dr. Frank Seixas, medical and research 
executive of the National Council on Alco- 
holism. Even a nonabuser of alcohol, warns 
Dr. Stanley Gitlow, can get into trouble 
when he combines sedatives and alcohol. A 
professor at Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, 
Dr. Gitlow is a high-blood-pressure special- 
ist and psychotherapist who has treated al- 
coholics and the dually addicted over the 
last 25 years. 

Alcohol interacts in different—sometimes 
lethal—ways with different drugs. Certain 
types of Chianti wine, for example, contain 
a substance called tyramine. If a high-blood- 
pressure medication, such as a monoamine 
oxidase inhibitor (Eutonyl, Nardil, Parnate), 
is also present in the body, the innocent 
wine drinker can be thrown into a high- 
blood-pressure crisis. Alcohol can cause the 
opposite reaction with other high-blood- 
pressure medicines, lowering the blood pres- 
sure to dangerous levels. 

Alcohol will reduce the effect of penicillin 
and other antibiotics as well as the perform- 
ance of anticoagulants. Taken with aspirin, 
alcohol can cause stomach and intestinal 
bleeding, a problem that can prove fatal in 
the chronic drinker. Anyone who simultane- 
ously takes a drink and an over-the-counter 
cold remedy may suffer a depressed central 
nervous system, making it particularly dan- 
gerous for him to drive an automobile. 

Anticonvulsant drugs used in seizure dis- 
orders are thrown off more quickly if alco- 
hol is taken as well. Alcohol also reduces 
the effectiveness of some of the oral anti- 
diabetic drugs, such as solbutamide. When 
taken with phenformin, another oral anti- 
diabetic drug, alcohol can cause lactic 
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acidosis, a buildup of acid levels in the 
blood that can lead to coma and even death. 
Alcohol can lower potassium levels in the 
blood, suddenly making the heart patient's 
digitalis, a heart stimulant, much more toxic. 

What catches people by surprise is that 
some drugs react synergistically with alco- 
ho]l—that is, one plus one equals 10 or even 
50. Alcohol and phenobarbital, which is used 
as a sedative and antispasmodic, are a classic 
pair. 

A blood alcohol level of 500 to 800 milli- 
grams percent (“percent” in this context is 
the equivalent of 100 millimeters) could be 
lethal alone; 10 to 29 milligrams percent of 
phenobarbital alone can also kill. But, says 
Dr. Seixas, “you can take much less than 
a@ lethal dose of alcohol and very much less 
than a lethal dose of phenobarbital and to- 
gether they can kill you.” 

“There are more and more data accumu- 
lating that individuals who have a problem 
with one substance frequently have a prob- 
lem with another,” says Dr. Jack H. Mendel- 
son, director of Harvard Medical School’s al- 
cohol and drug-abuse research center at Mc- 
Lean Hospital in Belmont, Mass. “What 
comes at you is that people who abuse alco- 
hol are also abusing a variety of other things. 
They're not drug gourmets, they're gour- 
mands.” 

One of the more alarming aspects of dual 
addiction is the growing number of women 
who are mixing alcohol and drugs. The Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse estimates 
that 32 million women, as opposed to 19 mil- 
lion men, have used tranquilizers prescribed 
by a doctor. More women than men also have 
used sedatives and stimulants prescribed by 
doctors. The N.I.D.A. found that 60 percent 
of all drug-related emergency-room visits 
were made by women. One of the most star- 
tling statistics of all: The median age for 
drug-related deaths of white men and black 
men and women is 28; of white women, 43. 

“When I started out 25 years ago,” says Dr. 
Gitlow, “about a third of my patients who 
were alcoholic had at one time or another 
mixed it with solid sedatives. Now that’s up 
to about 50 percent. It is progressing, partic- 
ularly in the female section.” 

Many of these women are middle-aged or 
older. In some cases, they may have had 
long-term drinking problems, finally exacer- 
bated by sleeping pills or tranquilizers. In 
other cases, they may have been moderate 
drinkers and then been prescribed a tran- 
quilizer for uncomplicated anxiety or anxiety 
caused by a medical problem—for example, 4 
heart condition. 

“The physician is sometimes unaware of 
the true relationships among these soporific 
drugs,” says Dr. Gitlow. “He might be pre- 
vailed upon to replace the alcohol with a 
solid sedative, thinking he’s doing the pa- 
tient a favor. Usually all he’s doing is help- 
ing the patient out of the frying pan into 
the fire.” 

Jean W. is a woman who was an alcoholic 
long before a psychiatrist introduced her to 
tranquilizers. I met her at an alcoholism 
treatment center in Manhattan where she is 
working as an administrative assistant and 
counselor for alcoholics. She is in her 50's, 
smokes incessantly and has a throaty laugh. 

“I think alcohol started to be a problem for 
me about the age of 40, when we lived in 
Seattle. My husband would call and say he 
wasn't going to be able to come home for the 
evening. I knew damn well he was out with 
the boys drinking. I found out if I had a few 
drinks before I went to bed I didn’t care 
when he came home. 

“My husband sold his business and we 
started up the executive ladder. I was drink- 
ing pretty badly at that time. I would have 
one or two days when I didn’t function. I 
went to bed and drank. Shortly after that I 
tried a couple of very feeble suicide attempts. 
My family decided I need psychiatric care. 
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The psychiatrist I was seeing then was the 
one who got me started on Valium and a 
sleeping medication. He gave me the Valium 
so that I would feel good, so that I wouldn't 
feel that I needed to drink, This was in 1965. 
He also put me on Antabuse [an antialcohol 
drug]. I took that for about 18 months. In 
the meantime, my husband was made presi- 
dent of a company in New York and we 
moved to New York. 

“While I was on Antabuse I wasn't drink- 
ing, but I was doubling up on the Valium 
and the sleeping medication. I might as well 
have been drinking. After we moved to New 
York I stopped the Antabuse and began to 
drink again. So I was in private hospitals for 
a while. Some time after I was sent home, 
my husband was scheduled to take a busi- 
ness trip to Germany. It was allowed as how 
I would go along. At this time I was on 
Thorazine [a powerful tranquilizer pre- 
scribed for certain mental disorders]. My 
psychiatrist said to me, ‘You must try the 
beer and wine in Germany.’ My husband and 
I said isn’t that great. He doesn’t think I’m 
an alcoholic. I tried the beer and wine in 
Germany and when I got home I couldn't 
get off of it. So I was sent into a detox 
hospital and I started going to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

“Then, about six months later, I developed 
a slight heart arrhythmia. My doctor put me 
on Librium. He knew of my problems, but 
in his medical judgment, I needed it. If he 
was giving me Librium, why not a sleeping 
medication, too? So he gave me Nembutal. I 
should add I wasn't honest with that doctor. 
He said if I followed the prescription, I 
wouldn't have any problems, but I had no 
intention of following that prescription. 

“I remember the turning point very well. 
I was lying on the bed in my beautiful apart- 
ment at 93d and Fifth Avenue and I was a 
sodden, drunken mess, And I wanted to die. 
But I saw that alcohol wasn’t going to kill 
me. So I said O.K., it isn’t going to kill me, 
but I don’t want to live like this. 

“I went to detox again. Then I signed my- 
self into a clinic in New Jersey for people 
with an alcohol and pills problem. While I 
was there I made up my mind that no matter 
what they told me todo, I would do 
it. I stayed my three months and it’s been 
five years since I came out and I haven’t 
had a drink or pill since except an occa- 
sional aspirin. 

“Now I see that I drank and took the pills 
because I was full of self-pity and resent- 
ment. When I married, I expected my hus- 
band to be my mother and my father and 
the brothers and sisters I never had. I was 
an only child. And I expected that he would 
be responsible for my happiness, I found out 
that life was just not a bowl of cherries. And 
I couldn't handle it. I found out that the 
liquor took away those feelings I didn’t 
know how to deal with. The pills did the 
same thing. I had no self-esteem. Just since 
I've been working, I've got my self-esteem 
back, I thought I was stupid. I’m not stupid. 
I've discovered that I'm very bright.” 

The important thing to note in Jean W.'s 
story is her discovery that while taking Anta- 
buse and not drinking, she might as well 
have been because of the tranquilizers. 

“Alcoholism is the name of a disease that 
should more properly be called sedative ad- 
diction,” says Dr. Gitlow. “Perhaps a 
better term for it is sedativism. It doesn’t 
matter which sedatives you use, including al- 
cohol, They all do the same thing to the 
brain. The exact timing and sequence may 
be a little different. But you could take one 
away and replace it with another and the 
brain wouldn't know.” 

An irony of alcoholism treatment is that 
tranquilizers like Valium and Librium are 
routinely prescribed to the alcoholic to deal 
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with the difficulties of withdrawal from the 
alcohol. 

“A patient feels restless,” Dr. Gitlow ex- 
plains. “He can't sleep. He wakes up early. 
His hands shake. He knows how bad it is to 
have a drink in the morning, so he reaches 
for a medication. What he doesn’t know is 
that the medication is doing the same thing 
in the brain.” 

What puzzled doctors and social workers 
for many years was the seeming lack of a 
pattern in the way alcohol and a drug in- 
teract. One day, it may take a very large 
dose of a tranquilizer to produce an effect. 
Another day, a moderate dose can send the 
patient through the roof. 

The answer was found by a Belgian-born 
and educated physician who is director of 
@ large alcohol research center on the grounds 
of the Bronx Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital. With funding from the Federal Govern- 
ment and Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, Dr. 
Charles S. Lieber and his colleagues have 
made a seminal discovery about how alcohol 
and drugs are metabolized in the body. 

Ordinarily, when a light or moderate drink- 
er has a cocktail, the alcohol is acted upon 
by an enzyme called alcohol dehydrogenase. 
The alcohol is converted to acetaldehyde, 
then acetic acid and finally carbon dioxide 
and water. But in the heavy drinker—or 
even the moderate drinker who has a few 
too many one night—a second metabolic 
pathway opens up. It is called the microsomal 
pathway because it involves membranes in 
the liver that contain miniature chemical 
factories called microsomes. Alcohol dehydro- 
genase is the primary alcohol breakdown sys- 
tem, but the microsomal pathway will handle 
alcohol and other substances, including many 
of the drugs that interact with alcohol. 

The result is that the heavy drinker finds 
himself on a metabolic roller coaster. Even 
when he “dries out,” the microsomal path- 
way is so enlarged, so “exercised” from the 
past abuses, that it rapidly gobbles up a dose 
of tranquilizer in the blood before it has 
an effect on the brain. He must take a much 
larger dose to get results. However, if he 
then takes a drink, the alcohol immediately 
takes over the microsomal pathway, exclud- 
ing the tranquilizer. The result is abnormally 
high levels of tranquilizer trapped in the 
blood. Our drinker may have taken only one 
drink, but the sudden abnormally high levels 
of tranquilizer in the blood can put him in 
orbit. 

“Many people know their tolerance to al- 
cohol and they know their tolerance to 
drugs,” says Dr. Lieber. “But what they don't 
know unless they are forewarned is that 
with this interaction of alcohol and drugs 
it can be one way at one time and then be 
the opposite several hours later. They fluctu- 
ate from increased tolerance to drugs to de- 
creased tolerance to drugs, depending on the 
level of alcohol.” 

“You have to understand the intricacies of 
this interrelationshin.” ceutions Dr, Gitlow. 
“You could be led to believe ‘Hey, I can take 
20 of those.’ At another time you take less 
than you would normally take and you get 
clobbered with it.” 

Elaine J. is trying to kick the alcohol 
and drug habit. She is 38, on welfare and 
the mother of a 17-year-old son. As we talked, 
she twirled her red-lensed sunglasses in one 
hand and chewed gum vigorously. The gum, 
along with candy and cookies and soda pop, 
is one crutch she uses to stop the craving for 
stroneer things. 

"I haven’t had a drink for six months. I 
used to drink heavily. And they gave me 
nerve pills. Librium. And sleeping pilis. I 
used to drink and then take one sleeping pill 
because I couldn't sleep. But then I couldn't 
go to sleep on one sleeping pill. So I took 
another one and I almost died. I knew I was 
passing out. I got dizzy. So I called my mother 
and some friends, and they called an am- 
bulance. I was living alone. They took me to 
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Kingsbrook Hospital to pump my stomach. 
The doctor told my sister five minutes more 
and I would have been dead. 

“If I didn't have money to go to the liquor 
store, I would take some nerve pills. It wasn’t 
exactly like taking a drink, but it calms you. 
I took two, three Libriums. One didn’t have 
enough effect. So I took two or three and 
then I took a drink. I'd feel myself dozing 
off. I'd be blacking out. I'd say, ‘Ah, I’m just 
tired.’ So I'd drink some more to keep me 
awake and the next thing I know I was passed 
out. 

“I'm not divorced, but I had to put my 
husband out, you know? I have a lot of prob- 
lems, man. Try to keep myself high and drunk 
to forget them. I had problems with my son 
not going to school. I would send him to 
school. He wasn't goin’. And then the wel- 
fare was aggravating me. Sə I'd start drink- 
ing and my mind would tell me that I could 
feel better if I took a Librium. Then the 
drinking and the pills sometimes would make 
me mad. Sometimes my friends come over to 
drink and I’m taking these pills and I want 
them to leave. But they don’t want to leave, 
right? We get into an argument. So I get a 
ee and I go out in the street and stab their 
tires. 

“I started drinking when I was 17. I took a 
drink to talk to somebody, I was at a party. 
I'm an ex-addict. I was on heroin. I got on 
methadone in '68 and I got off it in ‘70. I 
was also shooting coke. Everything that I 
did I was drinking along with it.” 

Whether the therapists dealing with dual 
addicts are psychiatrists with offices on New 
York’s Upper East Side or social workers 
toiling in the slums, their goal is the same. 

“You must motivate them to recovery,” 
says Dr. Gitlow. “You have to present to 
them a credible story for the possibility of 
return to normal function and comfort. You 
offer a rational plan for a support system that 
will permit them to cope with the basic 
kernel of all alcoholism, which is the isola- 
tion caused by the inability to relate.” 

Dr. Gitlow introduced me to one of his 
patients, Janice F., who grew up in a wealthy 
family in Boston. Although she and Elaine J. 
are worlds apart culturally and financially, 
they suffer from the same feelings. 

I spoke with Janice in her lovely and ex- 
pensive home, of exposed wood and glass 
beside an estuary on Connecticut's southern 
shore, a half mile from Long Island Sound. 
Janice is an athletic, intense woman in her 
40's, 

“I started drinking when I was 16. We 
drank in the home. My father was a recov- 
ering alcoholic; he was very conscious of 
getting my sister and me aware of alcohol. 
I really discovered it in a social setting going 
to debutante parties. It gave me the feeling 
of having a hidden secret, of being more re- 
laxed, of not being so frightened. 

“I went to prep school and then Finch 
College in New York City. I was a moody kid 
and I started seeing a psychiatrist. He intro- 
duced me to Miltown. I abused the Miltown 
right from the start. It made me feel relaxed 
and more confident. I wasn’t aware that it 
had any interaction with alcohol, but I drank 
with it, Not more than a drink or a drink and 
& half. I didn’t want to turn into an 
alcoholic. 

“My sister got married, so I decided I 
should get married. I married a Wall Street 
broker who does a lot of sailing and a lot 
of drinking. He isn’t an alcoholic, but he’s 
into that jet-set type of life that let me 
drink more than I might have ordinarily. 
Then in 1966 we moved out to Connecticut 
when I was pregnant with my first child. Dur- 
ing that year the doctor in New York died 
and there went my prescription for Miltown 
and I began drinking a lot more. 

“I went to another psychiatrist in New 
York City and he gave me Sinequan [a seda- 
tive] and then Talwin [a painkiller]. The 
bottom line with him was that he gave me 
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Valium. Somewhere along the line a doctor 
had given me some Dexedrine. I had started 
to forge prescriptions to get this Dexedrine. 
It’s an upper. It was to keep me going. So 
now I had both uppers and downers and al- 
cohol. And I was taking them all together, 
even though intellectually I knew these 
drugs were interacting because I had been 
told that. 

“All this led to a car accident after our 
second child was born. It was a head-on 
collision and I was driving. It left me with 
two fractured legs, 11 fractured ribs and a 
depressed skull fracture. I was bedridden for 
two months. It left me totally full of self- 
pity and now truly addicted to Talwin. 

“Finally, I went into an institution in New 
York City for three weeks and got off the 
drugs. I knew I had a drug problem, but I 
didn't think I was an alcoholic. This was 
1971. I stayed off all the pills and needles for 
almost a year. But my drinking got going to 
such a degree that every time I left the house 
I felt the need to take something, so I started 
taking Valium and Talwin pills again. I took 
them to keep my alcohol down. In the sum- 
mer of '72 I had an accident with my kids in 
the car right near home going to a Satur- 
day matinee. 

“By October I got to a point where I was 
home all the time, frightened to go out, 
frightened that I would get addicted to the 
pills and yet I couldn't live without the alco- 
hol. I was in a state of total despair. I 
thought my life would never get any better. 
I called my sister and she put me in a mental 
hospital in Iowa City, Iowa. I wasn't given 
anything until I went through the worst 
shakes I had ever had. I went absolutely 
crazy—they had to put a football helmet 
on me and I was strapped down in a cell. 

“They did get me detoxed and clean. They 
told me I was an alcoholic and they made 
me call someone before I left. I called the 
man down the street who was in Alcoholics 
Anonymous. He said he would take me to 
A.A. I came home still not convinced I 
needed to go to A.A. right away. But within 
24 hours of getting home I called him and 
said, ‘God, you've got to help me. I've got 
to get the liquor out of here or I'm going to 
take a drink.’ He came over and took all the 
liquor away. All the pills were dumped down 
the toilet. He took me to five meetings in 
five nights. The feeling was that I had come 
home. I haven't had a pill or a drink since. 
This was the last week of October in '72.” 

When talking about patients like Janice F., 
Dr. Gitlow contends the root of the addic- 
tion is the increased “psychomotor state” 
from which they are trying to escape. But 
physicians like Dr. Mendelson are now say- 
ing that the explanation may be more pro- 
found. He and a handful of others, basing 
their beliefs on animal research, say people 
like Janice F. are seeking change—any 
change. They seek it even if the change is 
for the worst. 

“I believe the desire for change is more 
important than the tension reduction or the 


-rellef from pain and anxiety," said Dr. 


Mendelson. He referred to animal studies in 
which a monkey taught to work to avoid a 
severe electrical shock actually works to get 
the shock. “Animals made dependent upon 
narcotics will work to induce an infusion 
of a narcotic antagonist, which immediately 
throws them into withdrawal,” he said. “I 
interpret this to mean they seek change, any 
change.” 

“I just don’t buy that,” Dr: Gitlow said 
when I asked him about it. “Maybe that 
might be true for young kids who will put 
anything into themselves, but the majority 
of these people are reaching for relief from 
anxiety.” 

Whatever the reason for dual addiction, 
often it is the family or a friend who notices 
first. Some of Betty Ford's friends are said 
to have been concerned for several months 
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before she finally entered the Long Beach 
treatment program. 

Karen F. a woman in her late 30's, lived 
with Frank T., a dual addict, for 12 years 
before she finally moved out. 

“Frank was a heavy drinker for years be- 
fore his problem developed. He could con- 
sume up to a fifth of Scotch a day, but his 
drinking didn’t affect his ability to function 
as far as work or social life was concerned. 

“In his late 30’s and early 40's, he began 
to develop acute feelings of anxiety. That 
was when he started taking Valium. This was 
about 12 years ago. Frank has never been 
someone who likes taking medications, so I 
guess his problem could have been worse. I 
think at some point he became aware intel- 
lectually that there is a reaction between al- 
cohol and these tranquilizers, but emotion- 
ally I don’t think he recognized for a long 
time what was happening to him. Maybe he 
still doesn't. 

“At any rate, curious things began to hap- 
pen when he started taking tranquilizers. He 
was taking 20 to 30 milligrams of Valium a 
day, which is a lot. Here was a man who had 
been able to handle a lot of alcohol and still 
function. And here he was suddenly at the 
point where if he had two or three drinks 
he would be drunk, really drunk. He would 
be incoherent, unable to remember anything 
the next day. 

"I began to be more and more frightened 
about it because he had a couple of acci- 
dents with the car. He had always been an 
excellent driver even with a lot of alcohol 
in him, And now with a couple of drinks he 
was running off the road or being picked up 
for drunken driving. 

“Driving with him became a big issue in 
our relationship, If we went anywhere in the 
evening together, I would insist we go in 
separate cars. Our friends began to joke 
about the two cars. I made up excuses about 
why I had to go home early in my own car. 

“Frank got his prescription of Valium re- 
newed regularly by his doctor. He was always 
very careful not to drink before 5 P.M. and 
it got to the point where when I heard the 
ice cubes clinking in the glass I knew I had 
about 30 minutes more to talk to him be- 
fore he was blotto for the rest of the eve- 
ning. Ultimately, it ruined the relationship. 

“The interaction seems so obvious now, In 
my mind the drinking was always the prob- 
lem, I never thought of telling him he should 
stop the tranquilizers. I wish I had. It all 
might have turned out differently.” 

After listening to the stories of people like 
Frank, Elaine, Janice and Jean, questions 
emerge about the role of doctors in the cre- 
ation of the dual addict. Are they handing 
out tranquilizers with indiscretion? What 
are they telling their patients about mixing 
drugs and alcohol? 

In explaining the actions of his colleagues, 
Dr. Seixas said that “the alcoholic patient is 
difficult to deal with because of his fear about 
disclosing what's really happening to him 
vis-à-vis the drugs he's taking. Often, the 
physician, who is attempting to be the ther- 
apist, is the victim of the alcoholic. After a 
patient has recovered, he tends to see the 
doctor as a culprit.” 

Dr. Gitlow believes that physicians are 
overprescribing tranquilizers, sedatives and 
other psychotropic drugs for a number of 
reasons, chief of which is ignorance. “A lot 
of doctors don’t know what drugs, especially 
alcohol, do to people,” says Dr. Gitlow. “They 
haven't had the training. I can count on one 
hand the number of medical schools that 
offer students five hours—out of four years— 
on the subject of alcoholism. And alcoholism 
is the fourth most common disease in this 
country. A medical student spends about two 
hours in pharmacology studying drug use 
and abuse, but he spends 10 or 20 times that 
much time on infectious diseases. He then 
goes out to practice and finds many more 
cases of the former than the latter. Students 
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are taught cirrhosis and heart disease and 
alcoholism, but not how to prevent a per- 
son from getting these diseases.” 

In Dr. Gitlow’s opinion, no one should get 
an M.D. degree without attending at least 12 
meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous, “‘Seda- 
tive abuse,” says Dr. Gitlow, “represents the 
major single underlying cause of death in 
young adults today between the ages of 15 
and 18. That makes it the single biggest 
killer today in that age category. Yet the en- 
trenched power structure in medical schools 
will not revise their curriculums to include 
training in alcohol and drug abuse.” 

The fault does not lie entirely with the 
medical profession, says Dr. Gitlow. "We live 
in a society where, when things get tough, 
you take a drink; if you're uncomfortable, 
turn to some chemical magic. No one says, 
‘Hey, tolerate the stress and learn to cope.’ 
So doctors are constantly pressured to pro- 
vide instant relief. And it’s possible to get 
a supply of drugs without even going to the 
doctor. Everybody, it seems, has these tran- 
quilizers lying around for a rainy day, and 
an addict can just go to a friend's house 
and help herself to half of the pills in the 
medicine cabinet.” 

I spoke with Jean W. while the alcoholism 
treatment center she works for was in the 
throes of moving. We sought privacy in a 
large corner office. The room was bare except 
for a scarred desk and two straight chairs. 
It seemed a starkly appropriate setting to 
discuss her past and the barren lives of those 
still struggling with what she had con- 
quered. 

“Betty Ford is a gutsy lady,” she said. “But 
A.A, is filled with gutsy ladies,” she quickly 
added, 

When Betty Ford entered the Long Beach 
hospital, Robert Barrett, a spokesman for 
her husband, met with reporters. “We've 
never had too much success in keeping Mrs. 
Ford's mouth shut,” he said, implying she 
would ultimately tell her story. 

When she does, its poignancy may be that 
it will sound so similar to all the others. 


ORME DAM 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
in early March, flooding along the Salt 
River in the area of Phoenix, Ariz., cost 
many lives and millions of dollars in 
damages to both private and public prop- 
erty. It dramatically illustrated the need 
for the completion of the Orme Dam, a 
flood control and storage segment of the 
central Arizona project. 

You will recall that in 1977 funding for 
the Orme Dam was deleted from the 
1977-78 budget recommendations by 
President Carter. Even before the March 
flood, the need for the Orme Dam was 
abundantly apparent and the people of 
my State are justifiably concerned over 
the delay caused by the President's 
action. 

Recently, the Arizona State Legisla- 
ture passed a concurrent memorial urg- 
ing Congress to authorize construction of 
Orme Dam and to provide equitable com- 
pensation to the Yavapai Indians. I ask 
that this memorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The memorial follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT MEMORIAL 2004 

Whereas, there has been planned for many 
years the construction of a flood control 
dam at the confluence of the Salt and Verde 
Rivers in the state of Arizona, which are 
designated as navigable rivers, the waters 
of which are normally impounded by dams 
of the Salt River Project, a federal reclama- 
tion project; and 

Whereas, such flood control dam, desig- 
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nated the Orme Dam, was to be built as a 
segment of the Central Arizona Project, a 
federal reclamation project; and 

Whereas, the Orme Dam was designed to 
have a storage capacity of one million three 
hundred thousand acre feet, nine hundred 
fifty thousand of which would be reserved 
for flood control; and 

Whereas, in 1977, funding for Orme Dam 
was deleted by President Carter from 1977-78 
budget recommendations for the Central 
Arizona Project; and 

Whereas, despite the President’s action, the 
need for the Orme Dam still exists; and 

Whereas, the need for the Orme Dam was 
never more evident than during the unpre- 
cedented flooding along the Salt River in 
the Phoenix metropolitan area beginning 
March 1, 1978; and 

Whereas, the flood was measured at up to 
one hundred thousand cubic feet per second, 
a greater flow than the discharge of the Mis- 
souri River; and 

Whereas, many lives were lost in the flood 
and countless other lives were shattered due 
to personal loss; and 

Whereas, the flood caused millions of dol- 
lars of damage to both private and public 
property; and 

Whereas, five hundred thousand acre feet 
of water, which could otherwise have been 
used for agricultural, industrial, municipal 
and domestic purposes and reused as re- 
claimed effluent, were lost down the river; 
and 

Whereas, such quantity of water could have 
supplied the domestic needs of one million 
residents of the Phoenix metropolitan area 
for two and one-quarter years; and 

Whereas, to have used the water lost for 
irrigation purposes would have saved three 
hundred sixty thousand barrels of oll which 
will be required to pump groundwater; and 

Whereas, the flood blocked eighty-seven 
per cent of the highway crossings of the 
Salt River in the Phoenix metropolitan area 
resulting in massive traffic disruption, social 
confusion, innumerable hours of lost em- 
ployment and production time and the waste 
of thousands of gallons of gasoline; and 

Whereas, numerous bridges over the Salt 
River were washed out because they were 
designed and constructed in contemplation 
of Orme Dam being built to protect them 
from heavy water flow; and 

Whereas, two thousand feet of the main 
runway of Sky Harbor International Airport 
was under water, causing two million dollars 
of damage; and 

Whereas, because of the flood, millions of 
federal relief dollars have been dedicated to 
rebuild the Salt River Valley which other- 
wise could have been used elsewhere; and 

Whereas, the Orme Dam could have con- 
trolled this and all prospective runoff of the 
Salt and Verde River watershed to minimize 
human danger, property damage, disruption 
of lives, waste of precious water and federal 
relief requirements. 


Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, the 
Senate concurring, prays: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
take action to restore authorization and 
funding of the Orme Dam so that life in the 
Salt River Valley may be more predictable, 
safe and productive. 

2. That the federal government provide 
equitable compensation to the Yavapai In- 
dians, including a fair exchange of land of 
equal value. 

3. That the Secretary of State of the State 
of Arizona transmit coples of this Memorial 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, each member of the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, 
each member of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committees of the United States Senate 
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and House of Representatives and to each 
member of the Arizona Congressional 
Delegation.@ 


VISITORS’ CENTER AT 
DE SOTO BEND 


@ Mr. CULVER. Mr. President, among 
the funds provided by the 1979 Interior 
appropriations bill are $3.44 million for 
& visitors’ center at De Soto Bend Wild- 
life Refuge. The De Soto Bend Refuge 
lies along the Missouri River on the 
Iowa-Nebraska border about 20 miles 
north of the Council Bluffs-Omaha area. 
Hundreds of thousands of visitors an- 
nually observe the snow and blue geese 
which stop to feed there and the other 
varieties of wildlife including deer and 
coyotes which inhabit the refuge, or en- 
joy the rcreational opportunities on its 
large oxbow lake, or wander among the 
cottonwood groves, sand dunes, and open 
fields. In addition, they can relive a part 
of our past by viewing the Bertrand Ar- 
chive of Civil War Era artifacts relating 
to the opening of the Western frontier. 
The refuge is growing in popularity and 
it is expected that 1 million people will 
take advantage of these benefits annu- 
ally by the year 2000. 

Together with additional funds which 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has an- 
nounced an intention of requesting next 
year, the appropriation in this legisla- 
tion will be used to construct a perma- 
nent facility at De Soto Bend. Such a cen- 
ter would have storage and display 
space, research laboratories and a li- 
brary for the Bertrand Archive as well 
as a wildlife viewing gallery and other 
service areas. Both for residents of the 
area who have long recognized just how 
important a natural and cultural re- 
source De Soto Bend is and for visitors 
from across the Nation who will share in 
its use, the construction of such a fa- 
cility will be a welcome and important 
addition. 

The need for such a center first came 
to light some ten years ago when two 
Omaha men, Jesse Pursell and Sam 
Corbino, after ingenious historical de- 
tective work and a patient search, lo- 
cated the remains of the Bertrand. While 
on its maiden voyage carrying supplies to 
the Montana gold fields, the steamboat 
sank after hitting a snag in the Missouri 
River north of Council Bluffs, Iowa, in 
1865. Silt and sand carried by the river 
soon buried the wreck and changes in 
the fickle Missouri’s channel later con- 
cealed its location. The Bertrand’s cargo 
lay undisturbed and remarkably well- 
preserved by the mud which encased it— 
until its discovery more than a century 
later. 

Once the artifacts were recovered and 
cleaned, it readily became clear that a 
significant regional cultural resource 
had been discovered. There were liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of individual 
items—one estimate says perhaps as 
many as 2 million each one saying some- 
thing about the opening of the frontier. 
Supplies such as detonating devices, mer- 
cury mortars, and pickaxes illustrate 
what work must have been like in the 
early mining camps. Capes, coats, gloves, 
hats, suits, buttons and combs of every 
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kind document the styles and fashions 
of the mid-19th century. 

Foodstuffs from salted mackerel to 
brandied peaches to canned tomatoes 
suggest both the variety and limitation 
of the diets of the early pioneers: Varie- 
ty by illustrating that such luxuries as 
Chesapeake Bay oysters were available 
to the pioneers, limitations by showing 
that at the same time many staples could 
be obtained only by long, arduous, and 
uncertain river traffic. Plow frames, pen 
holders, candle molds, leather harnesses, 
and butter churns reveal the technology 
of everyday life. Bottle after bottle of 
alcoholic “stomach bitters” tell us per- 
haps a little of the primitive medical 
state of art of the time but a lot more 
about the resourcefulness of their manu- 
facturers and consumers in avoiding 
Federal liquor taxes. 


These examples merely touch the sur- 
face of the encyclopedia of goods which 
were excavated. What is at De Soto Bend 
for the study of scholars and the interest 
of Americans who care about their past 
is, in effect, a whole shopping center 
of what was available for residents of 
the Midwest a century ago. Once this is 
understood, I believe that there can be 
little wondering why the citizens of my 
State believe that the Bertrand archive 
is a unique regional treasure. 


The construction of a center to store, 
display, and study these artifacts will be 
the final step in a long hard-fought 
process to preserve that treasure. Short- 
ly after the immensity and value of the 
archive were recognized, some suggested 
moving the bulk of the collection to the 
Smithsonian in Washington and dis- 
persing the remainder to many other 
museums throughout the United States. 
Residents of the area and their elected 
representatives protested sharply 
against this removal of the artifacts 
from their logical and natural setting. 
It was decided—quite correctly—that the 
integrity of the archive should be pro- 
tected and that it remain at De Soto 
Bend. 


It was further necessary for Congress 
to take action to protect the condition 
of the artifacts themselves. Ironically, 
the perservative work done by the Mis- 
souri River mud was rapidly being un- 
done by exposure of the collection to the 
fresh air. An emergency allocation which 
I requested from the House Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee and which 
was approved by the Congress allowed a 
professional team to stabilize the con- 
dition of the artifacts. 

Now it is important to provide an in- 
terpretative center for the Bertrand 
which is both appropriate to the scope 
and value of the archive and which 
is consistent with the other purposes of 
the refuge. The funds which are in this 
bill and planned for next year will 
permit construction of a center of this 
kind. 

As one who has had the opportunity to 
view the artifacts and been impressed 
with their variety and quality, I am 
especially pleased that this legislation 
now assures that a permanent in- 
terpretative center at De Soto Bend will 
soon be a reality.e 
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THE COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING 
PROCESS 


@ Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, on 
August 8, the Washington Post reported 
that Secretary of Labor Marshall met 
with AFL-CIO President George Meany 
in Chicago. The Post reports Secretary 
Marshall has agreed to restrain Govern- 
ment intervention in the collective bar- 
gaining process as it relates to jawbon- 
ing wage increases. A cornerstone in the 
President's anti-inflation fight has been 
a willingness to highlight price changes 
and wage settlements which have in- 
flationary impacts. The wage part of 
that cornerstone appears to be crum- 
bling. Although Secretary Marshall 
denies it, one may assume that this 
agreement is designed to muzzle Barry 
Bosworth, the head of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability. Dr. Bosworth 
has evidently been an irritant in his role 
as a watchdog on inflation and has 
blown the whistle once too often on in- 
flationary wage settlements to suit Mr. 
Meany. 

The new arrangement will preclude Dr. 
Bosworth from speaking out individually 
and will require that he support a party 
line as determined by a new committee. 
That committee will be headed by Sec- 
retary Marshall and will include Dr. 
Bosworth, Charles Schultze, Robert 
Strauss, and Presidential Assistant Lan- 
don Butler. Given Secretary Marshall’s 
involvement in the inflationary coal 
wage settlement and his apparent in- 
sensitivity to the social cost of inflation, 
it is a good bet that this new council will 
be more circumspect in calling a spade 
a spade as regards inflationary wage 
settlements. I am troubled by the impli- 
cations of the establishment of this 
council for all those in the administra- 
tion, who, like Dr. Bosworth, have spoken 
out in the public interest. Frankly, I am 
also gravely concerned that this action 
signals a total retreat by the Carter ad- 
ministration in the battle against infia- 
tion. Certainly with inflation currently 
running in excess of 10 percent, no one 
can say this battle has been won or even 
joined. 

This recent turn of events makes me 
especially thankful that the legislative 
branch appropriations bill included, at 
my request additional funds to permit 
CBO to establish Congress own inflation 
monitoring capability. It now seems that 
Congress must undertake a task which 
the administration will no longer at- 
tempt. Therefore, I encourage the con- 
ferees on the legislative branch appro- 
priation to retain the Senate funding of 
a $196,000 increment for CBO to estab- 
lish this capacity. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Post 
article referred to in my remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 8, 1978] 
MEANY CONCEDES LABOR BILL DEFEAT 
(By Helen Dewar) 

Cuicaco.—AFL-CIO President George 
Meany conceded defeat of labor law “reform” 
legislation for the year yesterday but won a 
concession from the Carter administration to 
restrain government intervention in collec- 
tive bargaining over wage increases. 

The concession, delivered in person by 
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Labor Secretary Ray Marshall to the AFL- 
CIO executive council, was aimed at defus- 
ing organized labor's mounting anger at re- 
cent efforts by Barry Bosworth, head of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, to keep 
down the costs of wage settlements in rail- 
road, retail food and other industries. 

Speaking to reporters after addressing the 
AFL-CIO leaders, Marshall denied that the 
move was designed as a “muzzle” but ac- 
knowledged that “it will no longer be Mr. 
Bosworth speaking for himself” on collective 
bargaining matters. 

Instead, Marshall said, President Carter 
has named a five-member committee to “go 
forth with one message” on reducing costs 
of labor settlements. The committee will be 
headed by Marshall, and other members will 
be Bosworth, Council of Economic Advisers 
Chairman Charles L. Schultze and presiden- 
tial assistants Robert S. Strauss and Landon 
Butler. 

Asked if this would virtually rule out gov- 
ernment intervention in the bargaining 
process, Marshall said, “We're not likely to 
do it without a struggle.” 

He acknowledged that his strong opposi- 
tion to intervention could be overruled by 
other committee members but asserted that 
the new committee mechanism will “do a lot 
to solve the problem” of bargaining interven- 
tion, which has been a major irritant in rela- 
tions between the administration and orga- 
nized labor. 

Meany said he would not comment on 
Marshall's message until today, but sources 
said labor leaders were “pleased.” 

Earlier, as the council gathered for its 
regular midsummer session, Meany had 
kinder than usual words for Carter, but 


sharply criticized Bosworth, accusing him of 
doing “everything he possibly could to come 
down on the side of the employer in wage 
negotiations” by urging resistance to union 
demands. “In all my experience,” he said, 
“this has never happened before.” 


Meany said he told Carter about his dis- 
pleasure with Bosworth at a meeting last 
month and was promised a response from 
Marshall, who is labor’s strongest ally in the 
administration and has been lobbying in it 
on his own against bargaining intervention 
as part of the administration's anti-inflation 
policy. 

Meany’'s acknowledgment of defeat on leg- 
islation to overhaul labor laws by cracking 
down on employer violations marks the 
latest in a series of labor losses to an in- 
creasingly active business lobby, which has 
prompted rumblings in union circles of a 
business-led “class warfare” in the country. 

At his press conference here, Meany said 
he agreed with that assessment, attributing 
labor's sagging fortunes in Congress to a 
“resurgence of right-wing feeling” and a de- 
cline in the strength of political parties. 

But he appeared to have no new ideas 
about how to reverse labor's losing streak, 
except by strengthening coalition ties with 
minorities and other groups. “We've just got 
to fight a little harder,” he said. 

Although the AFL-CIO has not decided 
whether to join the United Auto Workers in 
quitting the Labor-Management Group, a 
semiofficial council of union and corporate 
advisers to the White House, Meany said, 
“Personally, I don't know how the hell we 
can sit with them anymore.” 


He said he sympathized with UAW Presi- 
dent Douglas A. Fraser’s decision last month 
to quit the group, but criticized Fraser, 
whose large and politically powerful union is 
not an AFL-CIO affiliate. for not consulting 
in advance with AFL-CIO members of the 
group, which includes Meany. 

While unions are having no greater prob- 
lems with, management at the bargaining 
table than they have in the past, Meany said, 
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the business community “still toys with the 
idea that there is some way to destroy labor 
unions.” 

Meany’s attack on the business lobby—and 
on congressional response to it—fell short 
of some earlier predictions that the AFL-CIO 
leaders would come out fighting, with some 
kind of battle plan, when they formally 
buried the labor bill. The council discussed 
political reprisals, including supporting more 
Republicans for office and more selective use 
of campaign money, but Meany said no de- 
cisions were made. 

The labor bill, which prescribed deadlines 
for union representation elections and heavy 
penalties for employers who illegally 
thwarted organizing and bargaining drives, 
has been presumed virtually dead since it 
was sent back to committee in June after 
failure of repeated attempts to break a fili- 
buster against it. 

Meany said the AFL-CIO may support pro- 
cedural changes now under consideration 
by Senate leaders in an attempt to 
salvage some remnants of the legislation, 
but asserted that these changes do not con- 
stitute “reform.” Said Meany: “As far as this 
session of Congress is concerned, labor law 
reform is dead.” @ 


WILD FREE-ROAMING HORSES AND 
BURROS 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
burros and wild free-roaming horses once 
were confined to small bands moving 
over our Western lands and were re- 
garded as important natural resources; 
consequently, Congress passed a law de- 
claring that all such animals were prop- 
erty of the United States and making it 
a crime to kill, disturb, or capture them. 

However, these once small bands have 
now multiplied to the point where they 
endanger the existence of all other na- 
tive wildlife including the desert bighorn 
sheep, the Sonoran pronghorn antelope 
and many other species. The burros and 
the free-roaming horses also monopolize 
limited water springs and threaten to 
dry up natural potholes and tanks. 


Because of this situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Arizona Legislature has passed 
a House joint memorial urging the Con- 
gress to amend the Wild Free-Roaming 
Horses and Burros Act to provide for the 
removal of such animals from public 
lands occupied by desert bighorn sheep 
and Sonoran pronghorn antelope. I ask 
that this memorial from the Arizona 
Legislature be printed in the RECORD. 

The memorial follows: 

House Joint MEMORIAL 2001 


Whereas, the Desert Bighorn Sheep of the 
Southwest occupies extremely hot, arid and 
rocky mountain ranges of Southern Califor- 
nia, Nevada and Arizona, having adapted to 
the scarcity of water, desert vegetation and 
cacti and to the high temperatures of many 
generations; and 

Whereas, the Sonoran Pronghorn Antelope 
also occupies a portion of this range and is 
classified as an endangered species; and 

Whereas, the passage of the Wild Free- 
Roaming Horses and Burros Act by Congress, 
declaring all wild burros and wild free-roam- 
ing horses to be the property of the United 
States and making it a crime subject to im- 
prisonment and a two thousand dollar fine 
to kill, disturb or capture burros and wild 
free-roaming horses, has allowed the once 
small bands of abandoned burrous and wild 
free-roaming horses to multiply to the point 
where they endanger the existence of all 
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other native wildlife, including the Desert 
Bighorn Sheep, the Sonoran Pronghorn 
Antelope, the Desert Mule Deer, the Javelina 
and many other species; and 

Whereas, the burros and wild free-roaming 
horses monopolize the limited water springs 
that exist in this area, threaten to dry up by 
overutilization the natural potholes and 
tanks that sustain wildlife and graze and 
desecrate the sparse desert vegetation; and 

Whereas, this uncontrolled growth of wild 
burro herds and wild free-roaming horses and 
their invasion of critical wildlife areas calls 
for immediate remedial action. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, prays: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
amend the Wild Free-Roaming Horses and 
Burros Act to provide for removal of wild 
burros and wild free-roaming horses from the 
public lands, both state and federal, occupied 
by Desert Bighorn Sheep and Sonoran Prong- 
horn Antelope. 

2. That the Secretary of State of the State 
of Arizona transmit copies of this Memorial 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to each Member of the 
Arizona Congressional Delegation. 


NEW HAVEN POLICE DEVELOP NEW 
USE FOR COMPUTERS 


@ Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
New Haven, Conn., Department of Po- 
lice Service has developed a new ap- 
plication of computer technology to 
combat crime. Known as Project Ful- 
ciran, this innovation uses the compu- 
ter to store and retrieve relevant char- 
acteristics of each reported crime ac- 
cording to the neighborhood where the 
violation was committed. The ability to 
match these characteristics immediate- 
ly and comprehensively is an important 
technological breakthrough in police 
work. The New Haven police are to be 
commended for this achievement. 

Jean Savage of the New Haven De- 
partment of Police Service wrote an ar- 
ticle about Project Fulciran for the 
August 1978 issue of FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin. The article was called to 
my attention by William H. Webster, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, who wrote to me August 3, 1978. 

Mr. President, I ask that Director 
Webster's letter to me and Ms. Savage's 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1978. 
Hon. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Risicorr: I thought you 
might be interested in the excellent article, 
“Project Pulciran: Computer Assistance in 
Crime Solution,” by Ms. Jean Savage, De- 
partment of Police Service, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, which begins on page nine of the 
August, 1978, FBI Law Enforcement Bul- 
letin, Two advance copies are enclosed for 
your information. 

We are grateful for Ms. Savage's coop- 
eration in making this manuscript avail- 
able to the FBI, and we know that her 
presentation on this new innovation in her 
department will command the attention of 
law enforcement personnel throughout the 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, 
Director. 
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PROJECT FULCIRAN: COMPUTER ASSISTANCE IN 
CRIME SOLUTION 
(By Jean Savage) 

Crime solution, one of the most effective 
tools in crime deterrence, stands to get a 
real boost from Project Fulciran,* a recent 
innovation in the New Haven Department of 
Police Service. In essence, it is a plan that 
provides immediate access to information 
about the likeliest suspects almost as soon 
as a crime is committed. 

It is based on the premise that criminal 
activity within a specific geographic area is 
of a recidivist nature. It is not necessarily 
the case that criminals return to the scene 
of the crime, but they often tend to confine 
their activities to the same neighborhoods, 
frequently those in which they live. The de- 
partment has long known this, but has had 
to depend on the memories of individual 
policemen or the tedious process of going 
through countless files to use this knowl- 
edge to determine and locate suspects. 

Recognizing the shortcomings of such a 
method, Dr. Richard Hannum, systems ana- 

_ lyst for the department, and Comdr. Louis 
Ranciato of Investigative Service decided to 
use an existing departmental resource—the 
vast computerized files of the Case Incident 
Reports. These reports contain complete rec- 
ords on every person arrested by the New 
Haven Department of Police Service in the 
years 1970 to 1978. Retrieving that informa- 
tion in a manner useful in determining 
suspects for specific crimes became their 
project. 

Their innovation employs a coordinate, or 
grid, map as the programing device for re- 
trieving suspect information from the CIRS 
files. The map is a Plainimetric Grid Map 
based on the Connecticut Rectangular Co- 
ordinate System. Horizontal lines numbered 
evenly from 30 to 68 and odd-numbered 
vertical lines from 51 to 87 form grids for 
every portion of the city. Each grid repre- 
sents an area of approximately 2,000 feet 
squared, typically encompassing a 4- to 6- 
city block area. 

To use the program, a member of New 
Haven’s Investigative Service locates the area 
on the map where a given crime occurred, 
checks the intersecting grid numbers at that 
location, and forms a four-digit sequence 
(horizontal, or even, first, e.g., 3679). With 
this number, the program presently in use 
makes available the following information 
on every person who has been arrested in 
that grid during all of 1976 and 1977: 

Grid number 

Year of incident 

Complaint number 

Date of incident 

Hour of day 

Incident code 

Address of incident 

Arrest number 

Status of arrestee 

Arrestee’s name 

Sex 

Race 

Date of birth 

Age (years, months, at time of arrest) 

Height and weight 

Hair and eye color 

Arrestee’s home address 

Although the above information is avail- 
able for every year since January 1970, the 
inventors feel the most recent years are of 
greatest value in surveying neighborhood 
crime patterns and therefore determined to 
limit the program in that way. Built into 
the system is an update of the printout every 
3 months. 

Armed with such a printout, the investiga- 
tor can begin matching the computer infor- 
mation with any facts (physical description, 


* The name Fulciran is composed of the 
first three letters of Full, CIRS (Case Inci- 


dent Report System), and Ranciato, co-in- 
ventor of the project. 
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name, or nickname) that have been learned 
in connection with the crime in question. 
This leads readily to the elimination of many 
suspects, and though in use only a few 
months, has led to apprehensions as well. 
Some typical applications of FPulciran use 
are: 

An unknown suspect has perpetrated a 
crime at a specific address, and subsequent 
investigation reveals the existence of latent 
prints. Utilizing the map and determining 
the grid number in which the crime occurred, 
suspect information is provided for crimes 
of that nature that have occurred within the 
boundaries of the grid. After a check of ar- 
restees outlined on the printout for that 
grid, existing prints on record can be com- 
pared with those found at the crime scene. 

If a victim can describe the suspect, a 
group of mug shots from departmental files 
can be assembled easily following the meth- 
odology outlined above, which could lead to 
positive identification. 

Often the relationship between the victim 
and the suspect provides useful informa- 
tion leading toward an apprehension. In 
some cases, the first name or the surname 
of the suspect is known to the victim. Fol- 
lowing a grid number check, the printout 
lists suspects’ full names, addresses, and 
physical information, which can lead to 
matches of a high degree of certitude. 

A crime has occurred, and there are no 
leads at all. A grid check can, at least, pro- 
vide a list of most likely suspects, according 
to the area where they live and probably 
operate. 

Like all new ideas, Pulciran has to win its 
way against predictable resistance to change. 
But its good results are bringing wider and 
increasingly successful use. Improvements 
are being instituted continuously by enthu- 
siastic users, and its future calls for expan- 
sion of the project to include use by the 
Identification Unit of the Investigative Serv- 
ice Division and the Uniform Service Divi- 
sion, plus an evaluation of the project’s use 
and its success in effecting apprehensions.@ 


U.S. POLICY IN ASIA 


@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, Assistant 
Secretary of State Richard Holbrooke 
presented an address entitled “U.S. Pol- 
icy and Asia: Changing Perspectives” 
before the Western Governors Confer- 
ence in Hawaii on June 16, 1978. During 
that speech, Holbrooke said that from 
the outset of the Carter administration 
a new U.S. role in Asia had been sought 
and defined this role as one that “does 
not return us to the inappropriate level 
of earlier involvement in the internal 
affairs of the region, and yet does not 
constitute a confusing and destabilizing 
abandonment of Asia.” 

Holbrooke defined the new policy as 
having four basic elements. First, the 
retention of a strong and flexible mili- 
tary presence in the region helped main- 
tain the balance of power. Second, con- 
tinuing reliance upon the bilateral rela- 
tionship with Japan as the “cornerstone” 
of our Asian policy. Third, a commit- 
ment to normalize relations with the 
People’s Republic of China. Fourth, a 
strong emphasis on promoting U.S. trade 
and investment in Asia. 

In particular, I would recommend 
Members read those segments dealing 
with trade, refugees, and food supply. 
Mr. President, I believe this is a timely 
speech and therefore request that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The speech follows: 
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U.S. POLICY IN ASIA: CHANGING PERSPECTIVES 


Governor Ariyoshi, Governors of the West- 
ern States, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

I am honored to be with you today to talk 
about U.S. policy towards Asia and I'm par- 
ticularly delighted to once again have the 
Opportunity to visit Hawaii, I was first here 
in 1963 as a young Foreign Service Officer on 
my way to my initial overseas assignment— 
Vietnam. I was struck then as I am today by 
how Hawaii symbolizes the U.S. role as a 
Pacific nation with vital security and eco- 
nomic interests stretching far into Asia. 
Today, I would like to go beyond that truism 
and discuss with you how the United States, 
and particularly these 13 Western states, 
relate to the emerging Pacific community. 

I admit it is with some trepidation that 
I—a member of the Carter Administration— 
begin a speech to the Western Governors by 
talking about water, However, on this occa- 
sion I am not going to discuss any cost- 
sharing arrangements but rather some im- 
portant geo-political facts about the Pacific 
Ocean area. Most Americans, especially on 
the Eastern Seaboard first look east toward 
the great nations of Europe. They see Asia as 
far away and rather exotic. But, in fact, the 
Far East is not very far any more. It took me 
about 12 hours to fly here from Washington, 
but I would need only seven more to go on 
to Tokyo. The tip of the Aleutian Islands of 
the State of Alaska extends as far west into 
the Pacific as New Zealand, and is as close 
to Japan as Kansas City is to San Francisco. 
Asian Russia is visible across the Bering 
Straits from Alaska. The sun first shines on 
American territory each day in Guam, which 
is much closer to Singapore than to San 
Francisco. 

The Pacific is at once a transportation 
route, a source of national resources, in- 
cluding food and energy, and the locus of 
much of the world’s population. More omi- 
nously, because of its strategic and commer- 
cial importance, the Pacific is an area of po- 
tential conflict. Our last three wars began 
in Asie, and the only foreign attacks on 
American soil since 1812 occurred in the 
Pacific. 

Another important dimension of America’s 
Asian character is of particular significance 
to the Western states—the cultural and 
ethnic bonds provided by the people who 
have immigrated here from the Orient. 
Asian Americans have contributed to all 
aspects of American life since the middle of 
the last century. In the states which you 
represent, over 2 million veonle, or about 
5% percent, of the population claim an 
Asian heritage. Our host state of Hawaii 
provides one of the best examples of the in- 
fluence and role of Asian Americans in our 
society. 

While the fundamental nature of our na- 
tion’s involvement in Asia and the Pacific is 
timeless, we have already entered a new era 
in the region and it is time to recognize it. 
It is an era filled with hope, and the promise 
of stability, prosperity, and the emergence 
of a genuine Pacific Community. But this 
hope can be realized and the promise fulfilled 
only if the United States plays a mator eco- 
nomic role and fulfills its responsibility to 
help maintain the strategic balance. 

Our policy objectives are thus clear. To 
achieve them requires some adjustment to 
the changed circumstances we now find in 
Asia. What are some of these changes? What 
are the new perspectives? 

The fall of Saigon marked the end of a 
30-year period of history that began with 
the collapse of the European and Japanese 
colonial empires in Asia between 1944 and 
1954. Playing a remarkable new role in world 
affairs, the U.S. filled part of the resulting 
vacuum by supporting heavily many of the 


new nations of the region, while Communist 
states were established in China, North 
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Korea and North Vietnam. In this period, 
American policy produced some striking suc- 
cesses, and many enduring relationships. Our 
presence allowed many newly independents 
to buy time, time which was often well used. 
The reconstruction of Japan; the economic 
miracles in Taiwan and Korea; and the evolu- 
tion of the ASEAN states into strong and 
viable nations are remarkable successes in 
which we played a major role. But the pe- 
riod also saw our intervention ın Indochina, 
and this triggered the most divisive foreign 
policy debate the country has ever known, 
a debate which has left hidden scars and 
persistent myths among both former 
“Hawks” and former “doves,” 

But as we debated our proper role in Asia, 
Asia itself was changing rapidly—and 
dramatically—and not quite the way many 
expected it to change. A few years ago, many 
predicted that, if Vietnam fell, we would be 
entering a period of declining stability as a 
voracious Communist monolith rolled over 
economically weak and poltically shaky non- 
Communist countries. These smaller wars 
would beget larger ones until we would be in 
direct confrontation with one of the super- 
powers. 

Reality looks far different. The Communist 
countries are economically weak and—after 
sharing common ground against us—are now 
bitterly divided. The sharpening of the Sino- 
Soviet split, the Vietnamese-Cambodian 
border skirmishing and the recent deteriora- 
tion of Vietnamese-Chinese relations clearly 
reveal serious and chronic problems among 
these countries. The roots of these three 
rivalries lie deep in the historical and geo- 
political realities of Asia. We do not expect 
them to abate in the foreseeable future. This 
presents a sharp contrast with the other 
nations of the region. The forces of regional 
economic integration are growing. Japan is 
increasing its trade with the rest of Asia. 
ASEAN—the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations—is successfully engaged in increased 
economic cooperation through a web of con- 
sultations encompassing practically every 
phase of economic activity. Our two-way 
trade with ASEAN in 1977 was over 10 billion 
dollars. When that is added to our approxi- 
mately 15 billion dollars in trade with Hong 
Kong, Korea, and Taiwan, the total is almost 
as large as our trade with Japan. These ccun- 
tries—whose combined population totals 300 
million—more than South America—have 
achieved between 6 and 11 percent annual 
growth in GNP over the last 6 years. It is 
now the only group of countries in the world 
within which real GNP’s are doubling every 
7-12 years. As these countries prosper and 
mature, they will be increasingly looking to 
U.S. markets for more sophisticated products. 
To cite an example of particular interest to 
the Western States, Singapore's decision to 
purchase 13,747’s and 6,727's from Boeing is 
the first step in a transaction which will ulti- 
mately be worth 900 million dollars. 

From the standpoint of security, the 
strategic balance that exists today between 
the four most powerful countries in the 
region—China, Japan, the Soviet Union and 
the United States—is clearly in our Nation's 
interests. Although important differences re- 
main with Peking, it is fair to say that the 
U.S., China, and Japan share an interest in 
maintaining that stability—a significant 
and hopeful change from the pattern of the 
past half century in which U.S. far eastern 
policy constantly required us to choose, in 
effect, between China and Japan. This situa- 
tion, true only since Henry Kissinger’s 1961 
trip to Peking, has created dramatic new 
opportunities throughout Asia: It is one of 
our main tasks not to iose these opportu- 
nities—which are diplomatic, strategic, po- 
litical, and economic—through inattention, 
inaction or misunderstanding. 

The face of Asia has changed, and the 
U.S. role must change as well. Since the 
outset of the Carter administration we 
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have tried to shape U.S. policies to accom- 
modate these new perspectives, U.S. policies 
and actions seek to maintain the current 
equilibrium and not allow any single power 
to achieve a preponderance of influence or 
military superiority in the region. A new 
role has been defined—one that does not 
return us to the inappropriate level of ear- 
lier involvement in the internal affairs of 
the region, and yet does not constitute a 
confusing and destabilizing “abandonment” 
of Asia. As we began this process and some 
adjustments took place, some on both sides 
of the Pacific mistook them to mean a 
lessening of American concern about Asia 
or a reduced U.S. priority for the region as 
a whole. Others concluded from the collapse 
of Saigon, the closing of U.S. bases in 
Thailand and our decision to reduce our 
military presence in Korea, that the U.S. 
was abandoning its strategic and security 
role in the region. 

These new myths about U.S. attitudes to- 
ward Asia do not square with the reality 
of our foreign policy and the four basic 
elements of the Administration’s Asian and 
Pacific policy. 

The first essential element is that we are 
committed to keeping a strong, flexible mili- 
tary presence in the region to help main- 
tain the present balance of power. To em- 
phasize this point, the President last month 
sent Vice President Mondale and National 
Security Advisor Brzezinski on special mis- 
sions to Asia. The Vice President visited the 
Philippines, Thailand, Indonesia, Australia 
and New Zealand while Dr. Brzezinski went 
to Korea and Japan after the People’s Re- 
public of China. At every stop, they indi- 
cated publicly and privately our firm resolve 
to continue to play a major role in the re- 
gion; and with every ally they reafirmed 
the American treaty commitments to that 
country. 

Consider also the following: 

Except for our planned ground troop with- 
drawals from Korea, we will maintain our 
current level of military and naval forces in 
the Pacific. In addition, we will actually in- 
crease the number of tactical aircraft in 
Korea by 20 percent this year and strengthen 
other forces by the introduction of several 
advanced weapons systems within the next 
few years. This will include Trident nuclear 
missiles for our submarine fleet, cruise mis- 
siles for our B-52’s, the AWACS airborne 
warning and control system, and the latest 
advanced fighter aircraft, such as F-14's, for 
our carriers and F-15's for Air Force 
squadrons. 

Our combat troop withdrawal from Korea 
is being conducted in a way that will ensure 
that stability is maintained on the peninsula. 
As U.S. troops leave, we plan to turn over 800 
million dollars in military equipment to 
bolster South Korean forces, in addition to 
continuing assistance to Korea's military 
modernization program. The scheduled de- 
parture of our forces has been “backloaded” 
with only one battalion leaving this year, 
two more in 1979, and the withdrawal con- 
tinuing into 1981-1982. This careful phasing 
will give us ample opportunity to assess 
North Korea's behavior and will give Seoul 
time to train and equip its units. Our com- 
mitment to the Republic of Korea remains 
firm. South Korean forces now defend vir- 
tually the entire DMZ with U.S. military 
comprising only five percent of all forces 
in the country. We believe that the U.S. divi- 
sion can be withdrawn without jeopardizing 
the stability which has existed for the past 
25 years. 

With the agreement of the Philivpine 
Government, and with full regard for Philip- 
pine sovereignty, we are committed to main- 
taining the two important U.S. bases in the 
Philippines. This will enhance our ability to 
project U.S. military strength into Southeast 
Asia, the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf 
and East Africa, and to protect Pacific and 
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Indian Ocean shipping lanes over which 90 
percent of Middle Eastern oil is transported. 

The second element of our strategy is our 
relationship with Japan—still the corner- 
stone or our Asian policy. Our fundamental 
relationship has never been better despite 
serious economic stresses. The depth of com- 
mitment that both countries have brought 
to relieving these stresses, and the efforts of 
Prime Minister Fukuda and President Car- 
ter have helped us resolve some difficult prob- 
lems, such as the Tokai Mura nuclear fa- 
cility, color TV and specialty steel imports 
and fishing rights disputes. Perhaps the most 
Significant effort has been our joint under- 
taking to address Japan's current account 
surplus—which reached 14 billion dollars in 
1977. Sparked by efforts of men such as 
Minister Ushiba, Ambassador Togo, Ambas- 
sador Strauss and Ambassador Mansfield, we 
have agreed to a number of steps such as: 

Japanese agreement to increase beef and 
citrus import quotas. 

Establishment of a United States-Japan 
forest products study group to explore ways 
to expand trade in this area. 

Establishment of a United States-Japan 
Trade Facilitation Committee to expand U.S. 
exports to Japan by resolving market access 
problems encountered by U.S, firms. 

In addition, Japan has decided to stim- 
ulate its domestic demand to absorb pro- 
duction and reduce pressure to export. 

We are continuing regular discussions with 
Japan in support of these steps. The Jap- 
anese current account surpluses and our bi- 
lateral deficits with Japan continue to be 
large, but we believe that the trend will 
move in the right direction if both nations 
remain firmly committed to the goals we 
have set for ourselves in remedying this 
serious problem. I should also emphasize 
something equally important, but less vis- 
ible—the Multilateral Trade Negotiations. 
Minister Ushiba and Ambassador Strauss 
agreed to get down to serious business on the 
MTN. They are now moving at top speed 
along with the European Community, Aus- 
tralia, and others to meet their mid-July 
deadline for agreement on the main ele- 
ments. 

The third element in our Asian and Pa- 
cific strategy is our commitment to normal- 
izing relations with China. While we do not 
have a firm timetable, one of President 
Carter's first actions as President was to re- 
affirm the Shanghai Communique of 1972. 
He has expressed his determination to com- 
plete the process of building a new relation- 
ship with Peking, 

In structuring our relationship with the 
Chinese, we will not enter into any agree- 
ments with others that are directed against 
the People’s Republic of China. We recog- 
nize and respect China’s strong commitments 
to independence, unity and self-reliance. 

Dr. Brzezinski's trip to China was the most 
recent affirmation of the importance to both 
countries of the Washington-Peking relation- 
ship. As Dr. Brzezinsky said in Peking, a 
strong and secure China is in America’s 
interest. I accompanied him on his visit and 
can attest to the fact that it enhanced 
United States-Chinese relations from a long 
range strategic point of view. 

Nevertheless, there is an incompleteness 
in the relationship which, over time, could 
render it vulnerable to extraneous factors, 
raising once again the prospects of needless 
confrontation or misunderstanding between 
two major powers. This would deprive us of 
the opportunity to achieve greater coopera- 
tion with China on global and regional issues. 

Normalization would not solve all of our 
problems or disagreements, but it would help 
consolidate our nonconfrontational relation- 
ship. And it would help ensure that the cur- 
rent balance in the entire region intact. We 
are therefore convinced that normalization 
is an essential objective for our new Asian 
policy. 
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In pursuing this objective, we are con- 
stantly mindful of the well being of the peo- 
ple of Taiwan. Thus, we are continuing to 
seek that framework which allows us to move 
ahead with our strategically and historically 
important relations with the People's Repub- 
lic of China, while at the same time taking 
full account of our concerns regarding 
Taiwan. Our interest is that whatever solu- 
tion there may be to the “Taiwan question” 
that it will be a peaceful one. We are con- 
fident that in the future we still would be 
able to continue the many mutually bene- 
ficial relationships which link us to the peo- 
ple of Taiwan. 

The fourth key element of our post- 
Vietnam/Asia policy is a strong emphasis on 
promoting U.S. trade and investment in Asia. 
Economic relations are now the single most 
important emerging element of our relation- 
ship with Asia, and they must not turn into 
@ one-way flow. 

Prompted by our large trade deficit with 
the region, some have argued recently that 
U.S. trade with Asia is increasingly disad- 
vantageous to the U.S. It is our conviction, 
however, that increasing U.S. exports is the 
best way to reduce our trade difficulties with 
Asia. The reason is clear and simple. Inter- 
national trade and U.S. exports create jobs 
for Americans. The Department of Commerce 
estimates that every billion dollars of U.S. 
exports translates directly into 30,000 Ameri- 
can jobs. One out of every three agricultural 
sector jobs is now export-directed. In the 
manufacturing sector, one out of every seven 
jobs is export-related. Thus, our exports to 
Japan alone in 1977—which totaled ten and 
one-half billion dollars—provided direct em- 
ployment for 315,000 Americans. Our total 
exports to all of Asia in 1977 of 20.9 billion 
dollars provided jobs for about 627,000 Ameri- 
cans. But even these figures do not tell the 
whole story. The Department of Labor esti- 
mates that for every job directly involved in 
the production of items for export, another 
job is created in an allied or supporting 
industry. 

Slow export growth over the last four years 
is second only to energy imports as a cause 
of the large and destabilizing U.S. trade def- 
icit. Recognizing this, President Carter asked 
Secretary of Commerce Kreps to head a 
cabinet-level Task Force to review our Export 
Policy. The Task Force recommendations, 
which will be presented to the President soon, 
focus on modifications of governmental pro- 
cedures which create disincentives to exports, 
and propose new governmental programs to 
facilitate marketing efforts by U.S. firms 
abroad. 

It is here that you and your states play 
a dramatic and leading role—particularly 
through your export industries and busi- 
ness, 

More than 20 billion dollars in exports 
were shipped from your states in 1976. Cali- 
fornia led the entire country by a large 
margin in the export of manufactured 
goods, with over 8 billion dollars in ship- 
ments and over 11 billion dollars in total 
exports—65 percent of which went to Asian 
and Pacific countries. Washington, with 
over 3 billion dollars in manufacturing ex- 
ports, also ranked among the top eight states 
in the nation. Oregon sends 83 percent of 
its 1.6 billion dollars in exports to Asia— 
trade which provides jobs to 11 percent of 
Oregon's work force. 

Exports are an increasingly important 
part of your state economies. Most of your 
states have tripled or quadrupled the dol- 
lar value of your exports between 1972 and 
1976, with Idaho registering a six-fold in- 
crease. Inflation accounted for some of those 
gains, but there were solid indicators of 
real gains. For example, the total number 
of persons employed in manufacturing ex- 
ports in your states almost doubled between 
1972 and 1976. 

The importance of export promotion to 
the Western states is clear—in Alaska, 22 
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percent of manufacturing employment is 
related to exports; in Washington, the fig- 
ure is 12.5 percent; in Arizona, and here in 
Hawaii, it is 11.6 percent. In California, the 
percentage is lower, 7.8 percent, but the ab- 
solute numbers are large: 125,000 people 
are employed in manufacturing exports 
alone, 

You can help export promotion efforts by 
telling your business constituents that the 
investment climate in Asia is much im- 
proved as well. Following the end of the 
Vietnam War, the American business com- 
munity grew less certain about the prospects 
for maintaining a favorable economic cli- 
mate in Asia. But now that three years have 
passed, we can see that those fears were 
exaggerated and unjustified. As a result of 
the political stability in the market econo- 
my countries, there is a tremendous region- 
al market developing that will be increas- 
ingly hungry for American quality prod- 
ucts and attractive to American capital. To- 
gether, utilizing already existing facilities 
such as the EXIM Bank and the Overseas 
Private Insurance Corporation, we in Fed- 
eral and State governments can be impor- 
tant catalysts in helping America increase 
its share of the lucrative trade and invest- 
ment markets, 

I have talked about the commercial op- 
portunities for the U.S., but there is another 
side to the coin as well. The future of the 
Pacific Community is closely tied to the 
maintenance of open markets in the Western 
states. This is true for Japan and for the 
newly industrializing nations of the region. 
The latter group, in particular, presents us 
with new challenges as they are becoming 
increasingly competitive with us in world 
markets. We must ensure that this competi- 
tion is conducted according to accepted in- 
ternational trade rules, and that we have 
domestic policies in place to cushion any 
adjustment costs to our own industries and 
workers. It is essential to the growth and 
development of both Asia and the American 
West to keep our markets open. 

I do not pretend this is an easy task for 
us as public officials, or for the Western 
businesses and workers that must compete. 
However, there is hardly anything more im- 
portant to the future of the advanced de- 
veloping nations of Asia nor any greater 
test of our ability to keep open the world 
economy, 

There are many other subjects which I 
would like to discuss—our recent ANZUS 
consultations, the emergence of ASEAN, for 
which Vice President Mondale expressed our 
strong support on his recent trip, and the 
question of relations with Vietnam, to whom 
we have made a reasonable offer to establish 
diplomatic relations and to lift the trade 
embargo. Unfortunately, time will not per- 
mit. But before I answer your questions, let 
me mention two humanitarian problems of 
deep concern: The plight of the Indochina 
refugees and food shortages. Refugees are 
still fleeing from Vietnam and the incom- 
prehensible horrors of Cambodia; in fact, at 
an increasing rate lately. Many set out in 
rickety boats with few supplies, and esti- 
mates are that only half make it to another 
port. There they often langvish in barely 
adequate conditions in makeshift camps. 
The Vice President and I were deeply moved 
by what we saw and the Vice President re- 
ported his findings to President Carter and 
Secretary Vance. Our view is that the U.S. 
with its great humanitarian tradition, can- 
not turn its back on this continued outflow 
of people. 

The Administration has announced its in- 
tention to receive 25,000 Indochinese refu- 
gees per year. We will do our part, but we 
call on other nations to join us in an inter- 
national effort to deal with this tragic situa- 
tion and to assist in alleviating the burden 
on the Southeast Asian and Pacific countries 
who temporarily accommodate Indochinese 
refugees. Some nations, like France, Austra- 
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lia, Canada, have responded well. Others have 
been less helpful. 

No other part of our nation has done more 
than your states to assist those already here. 
Despite the growing dimensions of the prob- 
lem, I hope that the spirit of American 
compassion will not allow us to turn our 
backs on those still in desperate need of 
help. 

The Indochina refugee dilemma is the 
most visible aspect of our human rights 
efforts. But the drama and urgency of that 
situation should not obscure the funda- 
mental actions of the U.S. in promoting the 
dignity and rights of people in all nations. 
We will continue to speak out in appropriate 
fashion when we feel that human dignity is 
being diminished or those rights abridged 
and we believe that real progress has been 
made in some countries with which we have 
long had, and intend to maintain, very close 
ties of friendship. 

The other humanitarian concern I would 
like to mention, one long predating the ref- 
ugee problem, is the state of agriculture, 
which remains the weakest link in the Asian 
development scene. Surveys by the Asian 
Development Bank and the World Bank indi- 
cate that improvements in rural living 
standards in much of non-Communist Asia 
lag further behind the modernized indus- 
trial sector. There are also serious food short- 
ages and nutritional deficiencies in some 
areas. For example, one-third of last year’s 
entire world trade in rice—well over 2 mil- 
lion tons—went to Indonesia. This is a 
genuine cause for concern. 

In the short term, the U.S. and other 
donors can do much to alleviate the food 
shortages and malnutrition plaguing some 
Asian countries. In the long run, the answer 
lies in the development and modernization 
in the rural economies of Asia. The U.S. can 
make a large contribution to this process 
with carefully directed development programs 
supported by PL-480 and AID assistance, 
support for agricultural development projects 
sponsored by international lending institu- 
tions, and the transfer of appropriate tech- 
nology and capital to the rural sector. We are 
working closely with the ASEAN countries 
to achieve just this sort of development. 
Japan is also aiding in this effort. 

In sum, Asia today presents both chal- 
lenges and opportunities for Americans. We 
are an integral part of the process of change 
in the region because of our history, our 
geography, and because of shared values and 
interests. We will always be a power in the 
region, but we realize that power must be 
newly defined and redefined as circum- 
stances evolve. In Asia and the Pacific, it 
now largely means cooperation, not only 
with old friends but, if they wish, with old 
adversaries. Our interest and involvement in 
the region will remain, but the shape and 
size of that involvement will continue to 
adapt. We are pleased that the governments 
of the region are taking the initiative in 
promoting the security and well-being of 
their peoples. We are proud of the construc- 
tive role of the United States in the area, and 
we look forward to continued cooperation 
with this most dynamic and populous region 
of the world. If the people of the American 
West continue to build special and closer ties 
with the Pacific—in trade, in cultural ex- 
change, in people-to-people contacts, and in 
any other ways that you see fit—it will 
strengthen our nation, the entire vast region, 
and indeed the cause of peace and progress 
in this most exciting and dynamic part of 
the world.@ 


REMOVAL OF 
EXEMPTIONS 
LAWS 

@® Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask that 

the name of my distinguished colleague 
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from Oklahoma, Senator BELLMON, be 
added as a cosponsor to my bill, S. 3086. 

I also would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the Senator for joining 
with me in an effort to remove the con- 
gressional exemptions from a number of 
Federal laws. Congress has exempted it- 
self and its employees from their bene- 
fits as well as their responsibilities. Sena- 
tor BELLMon joins me in the belief that 
it is time for Congress to discard this 
double standard. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
Senator BELLMON’s letter to me be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1978. 
Hon. PATRICK J. LEAHY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Pat: I want to offer my firm support 
for your bill which removes congressional 
exemption from certain laws by becoming 
a co-sponsor of the legislation. 

Congress’ exemption from the laws which 
are designed to protect citizens in the em- 
ploy of American business is an embarass- 
ment and a gross shortcoming in our capacity 
as lawmakers. 

The same rights and protections that are 
given to privately employed persons are de- 
prived congressional employées by exclusion 
from the following laws: The Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1972, The Equal Pay Act, The 
Fair Labor Standards Act, The Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, The Social Security 
Act, The Freedom of Information Act and 
The Privacy Act. 

These laws were passed to enforce the same 
restrictions and responsibilities upon all 
employers and employees. However, in ex- 
empting Congress from these laws, we are 
denying congressional employees the priv- 
ileges enjoyed by non-congressional workers. 
We also are missing the opportunity to learn 
first-hand the effects of the measures Con- 
gress passes. 

The provisions of these Federal laws should 
apply to those who help enact the laws. It 
is time that Congress lives up to the same 
standards expected of our fellow countrymen. 

If Congress were included under these 
laws, equal employment opportunity, safety 
standards, management and labor positions, 
petition privileges and privacy safeguards 
would be much improved. 

I heartily support a measure which would 
give every American equal rights, privileges 
and responsibilities. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY BELLMON.@ 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


@ Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, last 
week I testified before the Senate Sub- 
committee on the Constitution in sup- 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 134, 
legislation to extend the time limit for 
the ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Because of the importance 
of this legislation and because of the 
legal and political issues it raises, I would 
like to share my statement with my Sen- 
ate colleagues. 

Mr. President, I therefore ask that the 
full text of my remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR EDWARD W. BROOKE 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the Committee, I am pleased to have this 


opportunity to appear before the Senate 
Subcommittee on the Constitution as a prin- 
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cipal sponsor of S.J. Res 134, a bill to ex- 
tend the deadline for the ratification of the 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. 

In passing the Equal Rights Amendment 
in 1972, Congress recognized the urgent need 
to guarantee constitutional equality for 
women, During the six years following pas- 
sage, 35 states, representing almost three- 
fourths of the nation’s population, have con- 
curred and have ratified the E.R.A. 

With less than nine months remaining 
under the original deadline for ratification 
set by congressional legislation, the need for 
the Equal Rights Amendemnt is stronger 
than ever. Indeed, just yesterday, the United 
States Civil Rights Commission published a 
report which showed that since 1960, women 
have been unable to make any significant 
strides toward economic and social equality 
with white males. According to the report, 
women still earn only half as much as white 
males, and women with college degrees earn 
less than men with high school degrees. 

The Commission study also found that 
there is “virtually no financial ladder” for 
women, since there has been little or no im- 
provement in the earnings of full-time work- 
ing women between the ages of 20 and 44. 

Of particular concern is the finding that 
women who head households are at least 50 
percent more likely to be spending more 
than 25 percent of their income on housing 
than their white male counterparts. This 
means that these individuals and their 
families will have less money for other essen- 
tials, such as food, clothing and medicine. 
And thus with the emergence of more and 
more female-headed households, we have al 
the makings of a major social tragedy. 

Some opponents of the Equal Rights 
Amendment maintain that our present stat- 
utory and constitutional provisions can 
remedy this disgraceful condition. However, 
a brief analysis of the law today underscores 
dramatically the arguments in support of 
granting explicit and full rights for women 
under the Constitution. 

While no one can question that during the 
past fifteen years Congress has enacted im- 
portant legislation prohibiting sex discrim- 
ination, these enlightened measures have 
certainly not eliminated many of the dis- 
criminatory laws which still remain on the 
books. In fact, a report on the status of 
women under federal law, issued last year by 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, re- 
vealed 800 sections of the U.S. Code which 
contain either substantive sex based dif- 
ferentials or terminology inconsistent with 
a national commitment to equal rights, re- 
sponsibilities, and opportunities. 

And even in legislation which expressly 
forbids sex discrimination there are major 
loopholes and problems. For example, Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (as 
amended), often cited as one of the reasons 
the E.R.A. is not needed, prohibits sex dis- 
crimination in employment but does not in- 
clude coverage of the federal government. 
Such examples of inconsistency and incom- 
pleteness abound. And without a general 
policy in the basic law of the land against 
sex discrimination, the piecemeal, patchwork 
maze of statutory restrictions will aid the 
continuation of injustice toward women and 
girls in the United States. 

It is also readily apparent that the Su- 
preme Court's application of the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause of the 14th amendment does 
not guarantee constitutional equality for 
women, For recent decisions have upheld 
gender classifications. The court has upheld 
that sex discrimination is not a “suspect” 
class under the Equal Protection Clause of 
the 14th amendment, thus providing less 
protection for sex discrimination than other 
types of discrimination. The most recent pro- 
nouncement regarding the judicial stand- 
ard of review for sex discrimination was 
made by Justice Lewis Powell in delivering 
the opinion of the Court in the Bakke case 
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where he said: “The court has never viewed 
such classification as inherently suspect or 
as comparable to racial or ethnic classifica- 
tions for the purpose of equal-protection 
analysis.” 

Justice Powell's statement makes it crystal 
clear that we need to pass the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Otherwise, women will continue 
to be, perhaps for generations to come, the 
victims of injustice and subjected to eco- 
nomic dependence. 

Public support for ratification of the Equal 
Rights Amendment remains strong. The most 
recent Gallup Poll shows Americans approve 
of the E.R.A. by 58-31 percent, a nearly two- 
to-one margin. And, a recent Harris Poll 
shows a 55-34 percent support for E.R.A. 
With respect to the E.R.A. extension, these 
recent polls show that Americans favor ex- 
tension 57-40 (Harris) and 43-40 (GALLUP). 
In addition to national public opinion polls, 
polls haye been conducted in some of the 
unratified states. These polls indicate that 
the citizens of the state support E.R.A, al- 
though ratification has not been approved by 
their state legislature. Indeed, in North Caro- 
lina in 1977, polls showed that 60 percent of 
the people supported E.R.A., while only 19 
percent opposed it. 

Because of the demonstrated need for the 
Equal Rights Amendment and because of its 
overwhelming public support, I have long 
been confident that the E.R.A. would be rati- 
fied by March 22, 1979. But, regrettably, it 
now appears doubtful that the requisite 38 
states will ratify it by that deadline. Part of 
the reason that E.R.A. has not been ratified 
is that votes on ratification have not been al- 
lowed in some of the unratified states. For 
example, in one state it has never come to a 
committee vote in one house. While in others 
E.R.A. has been held up in committee. An ad- 
ditional factor affecting ratification is that 
four of the unratified states have enacted 
legislation requiring a majority vote of 60 
percent or more by the legislature for rati- 
fication of a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Thus this unfortunate situation compels 
legislation which would extend the deadline 
for ratification of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. Such an extension would afford more 
time for debate and provide an opportunity 
for the unratified states to vote on whether 
to ratify the E.R.A. 

I fervently hope that the passage of the 
E.R.A. extension will serve only as a form of 
insurance policy and that the E.R.A. will be 
ratified during the next eight months. In- 
deed, I pray that it will be a catalyst for state 
action, signalling state legislatures that they 
cannot avoid the issue and that “sooner or 
later" they will have to vote on the merits of 
the Equal Rights Amendment. It is an anom- 
aly to me that three of the unratified states 
have granted equal rights to the women of 
their state though enactment of a state 
Equal Rights Amendment, while not ex- 
tending that right to women throughout the 
country through ratification of this consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Some have argued that passage of this 
legislation would “change the rules in the 
middle of the game.” But clearly, as so many 
constitutional scholars have concluded, Con- 
gress has the discretion and the prerogative 
to extend the period within which ratifica- 
tion may occur. And as Laurence Tribe, Pro- 
fessor of constitutional law at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has said: “A constitutional amend- 
ment is far too serious to see who beats who 
to the finish line . . , It’s more than a game. 

Mr. Chairman, it took 72 years to win for 
women the constitutional right to vote. And 
for 55 years the battle for constitutional 
equality has been fought. We simply cannot 
pause now. We cannot now place a time limit 
on our quest to secure one of the most funda- 
mental human rights of this century. 

Mr. Chairman, we know our cause is right, 
We know our cause is just. And we know our 
cause shall prevalil. 
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I urge my colleagues in the Senate to vote 
for the extension of the ratification deadline 
for the Equal Rights Amendment.@ 


EXEMPLARY YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMS 


è Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. fig- 
ures released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the month of July showed 
a disheartening rise in unemployment 
among teenagers from 14.2 to 16.3 per- 
cent during the month. At this level, it 
is more than 214 times the rate of the 
labor force as a whole. Among minority 
teenagers, unemployment in July per- 
sisted at a tragic 37 percent, and it 
ranged up to more than 50 percent 
among minority young women and res- 
idents of both sexes in poverty neigh- 
borhoods. 

The scope and severity of youth unem- 
ployment is a blight on the Nation’s so- 
cial and economic well-being. But more 
important, in my view, are the personal 
consequences for young Americans in 
terms of opportunities lost, human po- 
tential wasted, and the prospects of liv- 
ing in deprivation and discouragement. 

The Senate Committee on Human Re- 
sources met in Perth Amboy, NJ., 
on July 31, to examine the human 
toll that these figures represent. At the 
hearing we received frank assessments 
of Federal employment and training 
programs from the county prime spon- 
sor, local educators, leaders of commu- 
nity based organizations, program 
agents, and youth themselves. They ex- 
plored major policy questions relating 
to youth unemployment and the degree 
to which the CETA programs, including 
the new youth programs under the 
Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act (YEDPA), are operating at 
the local level to provide answers. 

The Senate should be alert to our 
findings when it considers S. 2570, to re- 
vise and extend the programs author- 
ized under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973 (CETA). 

First, many youth cannot, on their 
own, surmount the employment ob- 
stacles that they face. Targeted and 
concerted assistance is needed. In many 
areas, Federal assistance for employ- 
ment and training programs has pro- 
vided the initiative for local officials to 
coordinate education and work pro- 
grams and to help youth make the tran- 
sition from school to full-time employ- 
ment. CETA programs have provided 
fundamental work skills, including posi- 
tive work attitudes and self-discipline to 
overcome the employer prejudice against 
youth for their lack of experience. 

Unfortunately, minority youth who 
lack skills and experience continue to 
face the additional barrier of discrimina- 
tion. Fortunately, they understand the 
words of the Reverend Jesse Jackson that 
“to make it” you have to be better than 
“just as good.” The CETA programs have 
begun to provide a channel to the job 
skills necessary to translate youths’ real 
effort into real reward. 

Second, most youth cannot be tracked 
on a path toward superior achievement 
unless employment opportunities, and 
the skill training and personal develop- 
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ment for getting and holding them, are 
made available. Witness after witness re- 
ported to the committee that youth re- 
spond well when they are given a chance 
to prove themselves and when the ground 
rules of the world of work are explicit. 

Third, we were told that the oppor- 
tunities provided under YEDPA make a 
real difference. Emphasis on training and 
personal development enables disadvan- 
taged youth to enhance their chances for 
job placement and advancement. But, 
the committee was warned against leg- 
islating performance standards and eli- 
gibility criteria that would encourage 
“creaming” the most qualified youth to 
fill the programs, short-changing the dis- 
advantaged youth who need it most. 

In connection with the hearing, I in- 
spected youth job and training projects 
at A. Chester Redshaw School in New 
Brunswick. Two model programs are run 
at Redshaw under the CETA canopy— 
one a Youth Community Conservation 
and Improvement Project (YCCIP), em- 
ploying youth to paint, sand, spackle, 
and refurbish scarred classrooms; and 
the other a Summer Program for 
Economically Disadvantaged Youth 
(SPEDY), employing 90 youths in the 
seventh and eighth grades to paint and 
varnish school furniture, construct pro- 
tective screens for windows, paint 
murals, install tile floors in the school, 
and learn administrative and clerical 
skills. Work teams also fix and refinish 
toys for the kindergarten classes, manu- 
facture nameplates and ID cards, and 
provide general maintenance of the 
facilities. 

Describing the unique features of this 
model SPEDY program requires an un- 
derstanding of its outstanding director, 
Ken Wood. He empathizes with his un- 
employed youth. Unemployed himself in 
the late 60’s, Ken found work as a se- 
curity aide during the civil disturbances 
in New Brunswick in 1968. With a chance 
to work, Ken put himself through school 
and earned his teaching credentials. Ken 
used those credentials to open the door 
of opportunity, through which he had 
struggled, for other disadvantaged youth. 
The SPEDY program has enabled Ken 
to pursue his mission. 

The model work site in his program is 
first of all an organized world. Time is 
carefully structured, work roles are made 
clear, and the basic fundamentals of 
good nutrition, exercise, teamwork, and 
motivation are stressed. 

Ken emphasizes the importance of 
group identity and of learning to work 
together. The young workers eat togeth- 
er, discuss values and attitudes, and 
report on the program’s progress as a 
whole. Then the group breaks down into 
separate work units with individual 
assignments. 

As youth gain more experience in the 
program, Ken assigns them special re- 
sponsibilities. Youth group leaders are in 
charge of a unit’s output and overall 
work performance. 

The classroom phase of this employ- 
ment exploration program covers per- 
sonal grooming, personal finances, lan- 
guage of work, safety techniques, read- 
ing and arithmetic, sex discrimination, 
applications and résumés, and a host of 
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other considerations that are important 
to employability. 

The results of the program are strik- 
ing. Not only have the youth gained 
marketable job skills, but also they have 
developed personal strength with their 
commitment to self-improvement and 
initiative. Ken feels that the program 
rounds out their educational experience 
and provides the momentum of self-de- 
velopment needed for future employment 
success. 

As I moved from work station to work 
station, the youth came forward to intro- 
duce themselves and their coworkers 
without coaxing. I saw pride replacing 
hesitancy. These young people were con- 
vinced that they were being given a 
chance and that they were doing a good 
job, and they were determined to make 
the most of it. 

Mr. Carl Frank supervises the group of 
young people, enrolled in the YCCIP 
program, who are renovating the school, 
its classrooms, halls, auditorium, and of- 
fice space. The participants are learning 
the skills of painting, plastering, and re- 
finishing with experience that they can 
transfer to permanent employment after 
the program’s term. 

Because of their efforts, Redshaw 
School will open this fall with freshly 
painted classrooms and with an environ- 
ment that is more conducive to learning. 
Their work enabled New Brunswick to 
use a valuable structure that might oth- 
erwise have fallen into disuse. 

I was interested to learn what the 
school’s rebirth meant to the YCCIP and 
SPEDY youth who had renewed it. Mr. 
Frank put it this way: 

These kids are really protective. They won't 
let anybody touch this place. If they see any- 
body messing up something they've been 
working on, they go crazy 


Mr. President, we have made progress 
over the past year by mounting the 
broadest and most significant national 
offensive against youth unemployment 
in 45 years. New programs were enacted 
last year in the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Project Act (YEDPA), 
and youth services under the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) were greatly expanded. 

As a result, more than 2.3 million 
young people have received employment 
and training opportunities under Fed- 
ral programs in the first 6 months of 
this year. This figure is more than four 
times the number served under Federal 
programs that were operating before 
CETA was enacted in 1974. 

The fruits of these efforts will provide 
a better understanding of youth in the 
workplace and of their expectations and 
aspirations for the future. 

Once the formative years of youth are 
lost, the promise rekindled by programs 
such as we saw at the Redshaw School 
are lost. 

I am proud of what is happening at 
Redshaw School. It is an indication of 
what can be done through Federal pro- 
grams to support innovative and inspi- 
rational efforts by local manpower de- 
velopers and educators. 

The youth who participated in the 
programs need some dedicated guidance 
to find out what their options can be for 
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building a satisfying career and a bright 
future. Ken Wood and Carl Frank have 
given countless hours of their own effort 
toward the success of these programs, 
and they are to be commended. 

Mr. Wood and Mr. Frank have sent 
a message that the job will be a difficult 
one. It takes long hours and great pa- 
tience. I believe that their experience 
can add a valuable human dimension 
to our understanding of participant 
needs in Federal youth programs. 

Mr. President, I ask that the planning 
outline for the Redshaw School SPEDY 
program be printed in the RECORD. 

The outline follows: 

OVERVIEW 


For years now there has been dissatisfac- 
tion with some of the results of the Sum- 
mer Youth Employment Programs around 
the country. New theories and new programs 
have been initiated at various times in an 
effort to revise and upgrade the services 
provided by Federal Funds. This year we will 
provide for the “new kid on the job” more 
than “shop work”. 

It is the hope of the Redshaw team to 
provide the disadvantaged youth with the 
means to fulfill their roles in today's society. 
Our experience has been that the disad- 
vantaged are more attentive in an environ- 
ment that is physically realistic and reward- 
ing. 

By forming a consortium, we plan to re- 
furbish and renovate the Junior High 
School (as much as time will allow). Teams 
of enrollees will: 

1. Paint and plaster the entire school. 

2. Murals and positive slogans will be 
affixed to heavy traffic areas. 

3. Ground level windows will be screened. 

4. At least two floors will be installed. 

5. Name plates will be fabricated. 

6. General building maintenance 
opening in September. 

7. Fix and refinish toys for 
children. 

All this, in addition to physical fitness, 
remedial education, career awareness, and 
parental input (surveys). 

Most programs offer written evaluations; 
we at Redshaw offer “Living Proof” for all 
to see upon their visit. 

It is our way of meeting some of the needs 
of our youth, that is, to oneself, to the 
employer, to one’s family, and to the com- 
munity. 


for 


younger 


REDSHAW CAREER DEVELOPMENT SUMMER 
Work /StTupy 


The Career Education Department will be 
conducting its Summer Program entitled 
“Occupational Exploration” at the A. Ches- 
ter Redshaw School during the period of 
July 5, 1978 through August 11, 1978. It at- 
tempts to make all enrollees more ade- 
quately prepared to cope with today’s com- 
plex society, to acquire new skills while giv- 
ing them essential academic subject matter. 
Enrollees are more aware of their needs, in- 
terests and abilities. The ultimate aim is 
having them find their proper role in so- 
ciety; either through a job or by continuing 
their education. 


The establishment of a production at- 
mosphere, with a variety of experiences and 
pressures, expose enrollees to situations they 
can expect in the work world. A general 
description of the program is as follows: 


A. PURPOSE 


To provide pre-eighth and ninth grade 
students with an opportunity to explore 
careers in occupations by exposing them to 
“hands on” experience in at least five Shop/ 
Lab areas, Their first exposure to the world 
of work. 


To provide pre-tenth, eleventh, and 
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twelfth grade students with an opportunity 
to explore the para-professional program— 
that is, peer counselors. 

To provide the youth of New Brunswick 
with skills training, remedial education, use- 
ful work experience and labor orientation 
which will lead to the advancement of occu- 
pational opportunities in the Labor Market. 

To provide enrollees with increased 
amounts of responsibility as the enrollees 
progress through the academic curriculum, 


B. OVERALL OBJECTIVES 


At the end of the summer program, the 
enrollee should: 

1, Be able to list a step-by-step process 
for locating and selecting a job; 

2. Be able to fill out an application and 
have an interview for a job which is satis- 
factory to any given interviewer represent- 
ing a community business; 

3. Be exposed to the demands and expecta- 
tions of employers and co-workers and be 
able to list at least seven—decidinz whether 
they can meet any or all of them; and 

4. Be able to identify at least one job that 
may be partially meaningful to them based 
on self-fulfilling benefits and monetary 
benefits. 

C. OCCUPATIONAL AREAS 


Woodworking, Carpentry. 
General Building Maintenance. 
Painting. 
Clerical. 
Graphic Arts. 
Stock Clerk. 
Plastics. 
D. FUNDING 


New Brunswick Board of Education is the 
prime operator with grants from federal, 
State, and local agencies providing the 
funding. 

One hundred (100) students funded by 
Middlesex County CETA Summer Program 
for Economically Disadvantaged Youth 
(SPEDY). 

The Program is divided into two phases: 

1. Simulated Work Phase—Employment 
Preparation; Vocabulary Development; Gen- 
eral Safety; and Assembly Line Operation. 

2. Basic Skill Phase—Provides basic skills 
in the occupational areas for which they 
have shown interest and aptitude. 

The simulated work phase establishes con- 
ditions as nearly like a real work situation 
as possible. The atmosphere is one of work 
rather than of school. The establishment of 
various kinds of simulated work situations 
does not require complex equipment. En- 
rollees are cycled through the work stations. 
As aptitudes reveal themselves, some will be 
given inspection and supervisory responsi- 
bilities. 

The Basic Skill Phase begins with an er- 
rollee demonstrates that he or she has ac- 
quired good work habits and attitudes. 

Emphasis will be placed on the two new 
components added last year; trainee in- 
struction and sex-stereotyping. 

a. Trainee instruction—this form of indi- 
vidualized instruction is characterized by 
merely permitting one trainee to teach an- 
other. By using advanced trainees to aid 
other trainees, both parties benefit. 

b. Sex-Stereotyping—designed to make 
program particizsants aware of possible nòn- 
traditional careers (women and men) and to 
give them the opportunity to explore non- 
traditional careers through related work/ 
study activities. 

In addition a consortium was formed with 
YETP, YCCIP, Work/Study, and Building 
Maintenance. 

E. SUPPORTED HELP 


Two (2) YETP enrollees/funded by CETA. 

Fifteen (15) YCCIP enrollees/funded by 
CETA. 

One (1) Work/Study enrollee/funded by 
State Vocational Education Department. 
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F. EVALUATION 


1. Individual Evaluation—Use of perform- 
ance checklists; Subjective nature of evalua- 
tion of personal and social skills; and discus- 
sion with each participant of their evaluation 
and recommendations. 

2. Program Evaluation—Importance of the 
opinions of others in the evaluation process. 

3. Follow-Up—Responding in question- 
naires and surveys. 

The Staff at Redshaw consists of: 

Kenneth F. Wood, On-Site Supervisor/ 
Coordinator. 

Elliot White/production, Occupational Ex- 
ploration Instructor. 

Peggy Dulin/business, Occupational Ex- 
ploration Instructor, 

Henry Doswell/career development, Occu- 
pational Exploration Instructor. 

Michael Onuska, for YETP—Program 
Director, 

Carl Frank, for YCCIP—Supervisor. 

Robert Bornstein, for Work/Study— Coun- 
selor. 

Clarence James, for Building and Grounds. 

Attached: Summer Academic Program, A 
Preliminary Survey. A Flow Chart, Peer 
Counselor Outline, and Participant Evalua- 
tion. 

PARA-PROFESSIONAL WORK 


Training adolescents as peer counselors— 

1. Communication Skills: Verbal one-to- 
one conversations, Behavioral communica- 
tion, and Communications with small and 
large groups. 

2. Decision-making applied to working on 
common problems: Family difficulties, Peer 
relationships, and School problems (being a 
new student, cliques, etc.). 

3. Handicapped: Essentially to provide 
peer social contacts for those isolated stu- 
dents. 

Safety and security concept, Big Brother 
and Big Sister. 

Activities—Independent 
Trips, and Guest Speakers. 


EMPLOYMENT ORIENTATION AND EXPLORATION 
SUMMER ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


The classroom phase of the Employment 
Exploration Program will cover, but not be 
limited to, the following areas: (These areas 
are not necessarily listed in the order in 
which they will be covered.) 

1. Personal grooming 

2. Personal finances 

3. Language of work 

4. The art of winning people 

5. Safety techniques 

6. Reading on the job 

7. Employment arithmetic 

8 

9 


Study, Field 


. Sex discrimination 
. Laws and employment 

. Paychecks and deductions 

. Applications and resumés 

. On-site visits to places of employment 
. Filing reports 

. Reading blueprints 

. Steps in job completion 

Other areas as your supervisor feels 
necessary.@ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RESERVE 
ENLISTED ASSOCIATION 


@ Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, there are 
at the moment some 775.009 men and 
women who comprise the enlisted cadre 
in the Reserve Forces of this Nation. 
Some serve for pav and more serve with- 
out pay. Jointly, these men and women 
serve voluntarily as America’s primary 
source of manpower to augment the 
Active Forces of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
in time of war. They are also a valued 
resource in peacetime, voluntarily serv- 
ing whenever and wherever needed, and 
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their accomplishments are a matter of 
record. 

Today I note a new organization has 
been formed to serve them and their Na- 
tion. It is the Reserve Enlisted Associa- 
tion of the United States (REAUS). The 
association is an organization of enlisted 
men and women—active and retired, 
Reserve and regular, drawn from all 
branches of the service—who have 
united because of similar interests and 
to achieve common goals. The enlisted 
men and women who serve in the Re- 
serves” are the association's primary 
concern. Its secondary mission is to sup- 
port a U.S. military policy that will pro- 
vide adequate national security through 
a strong Reserve. An important part of 
this mission is to look out for the rights 
and benefits of the Reserve enlisted men 
and women who make this security 
possible. 

As a longtime enlisted reservist, I sup- 
port the establishment of the REAUS, 
and I wish it well in its endeavors.® 


HAWAII PROGRESSES TOWARD 
ENERGY SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


@ Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, ex- 
citing developments are taking place in 
my State of Hawaii in response to the 
energy crisis which should be of great 
interest to the rest of the Nation. 
Faced with the realities of being an 
insular State, and being almost totally 
dependent upon imported petroleum for 
its energy sunplies, Hawaii has begun to 
take imaginative and bold steps to make 
itself energy self-sufficient through the 
development of its own abundant alter- 


nate energy resources. 

The Aloha State is proceeding to find 
solutions to its energy problem by mar- 
shalling the talents of its scientists, en- 


gineers, businessmen, public officials, 
and private citizens in a remarkable ef- 
fort to attain energy self-sufficiency. 

A geothermal test well in Puna, Hawaii, 
soon will be harnessed to an experi- 
mental generator, making Hawaii the 
second State in the Union to produce 
electricity from this source of energy. 

Hawaii is also pioneering in efforts to 
utilize the abundant thermal energy of 
the ocean, and hopes to have the world’s 
first experimental ocean thermal energy 
conversion (OTEC) plant operational 
within a year. 

A silviculture—tree farming—industry 
will soon get underway to provide fuel 
for generating electricity on the big is- 
land of Hawaii, where fully 40 percent 
of its electricity is already generated 
from burning bagasse, a sugar cane 
waste. And expected soon are the instal- 
lation of windmills to harness the pre- 
vailing trade winds, and the conversion 
of an unused rum plant an Maui to make 
ethanol for use as a transportation fuel. 


Mr. President, while I could discuss 
many other facets of Hawaii's progress 
toward energy independence, let me con- 
clude by asking that two related news 
articles which appeared in the Honolulu 
Advertiser on June 8, 1978, be printed in 
the Recorp. I believe these articles re- 
late excellent illustrations of what re- 
sourceful efforts can accomplish in meet- 
ing our energy crisis. They also illus- 
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trate how different groups of interested 
parties can work together with the Fed- 
eral Government to find a local solution 
to a national problem. 

The news articles follow: 

BAGASSE COMES TO KAUAI 
(By Jan TenBruggencate) 

LrHve.—Lihue Plantation Co. and Kauai 
Electric yesterday announced a tentative 
agreement to construct a bagasse-burning 
power plant that would be the biggest non- 
utility plant in the state. 

The announcement is the culmination of 
14 years of planning toward the development 
of a major power-producing plant at Lihue 
Plantation’s Lihue Mill. 

Amfac, of which Lihue Plantation Co. is a 
subsidiary, has attempted several ways of 
financing such a plant. The last one, two 
years ago, would have involved government 
low-interest financing and proposed a start- 
up date of mid-1978, but nothing came of it. 

L. A. “Tony” Faye Jr., manager of Lihue 
Plantation, said the firm has worked out an 
innovative three-way agreement, 

Unique to this venture, Faye said, is the 
cooperative arrangement among Foster 
Wheeler, which will finance and own the 
plant, Lihue Plantation, which will provide 
fuel and operate it, and Kauai Electric, which 
will purchase and distribute the power. 

It would cost $25 million to put up the 
plant. All that money would be put up by 
Foster Wheeler Corp., a Mainland firm which 
builds boilers and other power plant machin- 
ery. About $4 million of the parts in the 
plant would come from Foster Wheeler. 

American Piping & Boiler Co., a subsidiary 
of E, E. Black Ltd. of Honolulu, would build 
it, with an estimated completion date of late 
1980. 

Then Lihue Plantation would retire its 
aged plantation boilers and operate the new 
plant, using bagasse—the fibrous residue of 
the milled sugar cane stalks—as fuel. 

The plantation has a 20-year contract to 
provide Kauai Electric, a subsidiary of Citi- 
zens Utilities Co., with 55.6 million kilowatt- 
hours of power annually. The money from 
the power sales would go to Foster Wheeler 
to pay off the cost of the plant. 

If the plantation is able to provide Kauai 
Electric with more than the contracted 
power, the utility would pay a lower fee, and 
the receipts would be shared equally between 
Lihue Plantation and Foster Wheeler. That, 
Faye said, is an incentive for the plantation 
to make the plant run efficiently. 

Kauai Electric Manager Boyd T. Townsley 
said the new plant will increase Kauai Elec- 
tric’s power availability by 20 percent, and 
the Lihue plant would provide power cheaper 
than if the utility built its own generating 
plant and burned oil. 

The new plant won't mean a rate cut to 
Kauai’s power consumers, but it will mean 
smaller rate hikes in the future, Townsley 
said. 

“As long as we have substantial inflation 
as we have today, there will be increases in 
rates,” he said, but they'll be smaller than 
they would have been otherwise. 

Ted Vorfeld, engineering consultant to 
Amfac for this project and formerly Amfac’s 
head of engineering, said the new plant will 
use existing, tried technology. There won't 
be experimental techniques involved, he said. 

The $25 million plant will be the biggest 
power producing plant in the islands except 
for those now run by utility companies, but 
it's not the first. Amfac has four other plan- 
tations doing the same sort of thing, Vorfeld 
said. 

One of the brightest signs in the future of 
locally-produced electrical power is the ver- 
satility of the new plant. It can produce 
energy when fueled by bagasse, but with a 
few alterations, it will also be able to make 
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power while burning the leafy cane trash, 
wood chips and even municipal refuse. 


IT'LL BURN Just ABOUT ANYTHING 


Lruve.—Lihue Plantation Co.'s proposed 
power plant can use almost anything that 
burns for fuel, and probably will within 10 
years. 

The $25 million, 20,000-kilowatt plant will 
initially burn bagasse. That’s the fiber left of 
the cane stalk after it’s had almost all the 
sugar juice squeezed out of it. 

That's nothing new. Sugar plants in Hawaii 
have been using bagasse for power for a long 
time. 

But the new boiler will be constructed so it 
can burn a lot of other things, too. And the 
research already is under way to provide 
those fuels, 

One of them is cane trash. This is the leafy 
stuff remaining on the cane stalk when it’s 
brought from the fields, but which is re- 
moved before the cane is milled. 

In some plants, the trash is sent through 
the mill, and then burned with the bagasse. 
But this creates other problems. 

One recommendation has been that the 
cane trash, which is high in moisture, be 
dried—or dewatered—to less than 50 percent 
moisture, and then burned. If it’s drier, it 
burns better, but it’s hard to clean the dirt 
out of it and dry It. 

Ted Vorfeld, an engineer working with 
Amfac, addressed the Big Island's Symposium 
on Energy last year, said there's a lot of 
potential for fuel in the cane trash, and 
much of it is being thrown away. 

“But I will point out,” he said, “that no 
one yet has successfully both cleaned up 
trash and dewatered it so that it is equal to 
bagasse and fuel. We need more technology, 
we will need some hardware, and obviously 
we'll need some investment. 

Another fuel is trash. Studies have shown 
that as much as 70 percent of the stuff that 
ends up at the dump is combustible. 

The countries have been having trouble 
with finding places to put it all, with the 
cost of refuse disposal and with things like 
flies and rats. 

The problem is, separating the burnables 
from the glass and metal and preparing it 
for burning is very expensive. But Kauai 
Mayor Eduardo Malapit said he’s very inter- 
ested in the idea, and that he understands 
there is the possibility of federal funding 
for the development of a plant. 

A third form of fuel is a traditional one— 
trees. Forests grown not for lumber, but for 
fuel. 

The state Forestry Division is conducting a 
state-wide search for land that could be 
used for such forests. On Kauai, a prelimi- 
nary accounting has 11,000 acres nomi- 
nated—all of it in large parcels not presently 
in intensive use, not too steep, with at least 
30 inches of rain annually and close enough 
to the power plant to make economic sense. 

Lihue Plantation itself is conducting ex- 
periments. Manager L. A. “Tony” Faye Jr. 
said the firm has a half-acre of fast-growing 
pines growing and is watching them as & 
possible crop for the drier areas that don’t 
grow sugar well. 

The most commonly mentioned fuel tree, 
though, is the eucalyptus, a fast-growing type 
that sends up new trunks when the main 
trunk is harvested. It has been estimated 
they could be grown on a seven- or eight- 
year harvest cycle. 

The proposed Lihue boiler could handle 
wood if it is made into chips. 

So, with each of the suggested alternative 
fuels, some advance preparation is required: 
cane trash must be cleaned and dried; mu- 
nicipal waste must be separated and chopped 
up; trees must be chipped. 

And each alternative would require some 
susbtantial investment, but could be accom- 
plished. 
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If, in a decade or more, the plant is burn- 
ing bagasse, trash, municipal refuse and wood 
chips, what's the next step. 

Lihue Plantation’s Faye said he personally 
feels the plantations in 20 years will be 
heavily into the energy business. 

If the economic situation makes it viable, 
molasses could be made into alcohol for fuel, 
something that is already being researched 
in Hawaii. Sugar, too, could be converted into 
fuel alcohol if the conditions are right, he 
said. 

In all, the development of a new, large 
plant that will use several kinds of bio-mass 
for fuel is a big step for Kauai in the move 
toward more independence of foreign fuel.@ 


UNCLE SAM THE TEACHER? 


@ Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, in the 
near future the Senate will be asked to 
consider a bill to create a new Depart- 
ment of Education. On April 18 of this 
year, I discussed this issue and included 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post. These 
issues are still of serious concern. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post of 
August 6, 1978, contained an article en- 
titled “Uncle Sam’s Growing Clout in 
the Classroom” by David W. Breneman 
and Noel Epstein. Mr. Breneman is a 
senior fellow at the Brookings Institu- 
tion while Mr. Epstein is a former edu- 
cation editor of the Washington Post 
and is currently an assistant Outlook 
editor. 

This article by these highly qualified 
individuals raises serious questions about 
the proposal for a Department of Educa- 
tion. The questions pertain to both the 
motivations and implications of this pro- 
posal. It is important that these ques- 
tions be considered before the Congress 
acts to create another large bureaucracy. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out in April, 
Iam concerned that education policy will 
be removed from local and parental con- 
trol if a Department of Education is cre- 
ated. The long-term result will be cen- 
tralization of decisionmaking, curricu- 
lum planning, and standard setting. The 
end result will be the expansion of Fed- 
eral control into an area that has his- 
torically been reserved to state and local 
authorities. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
“Uncle Sam’s Growing Clout in the 
Classroom” from the Washington Post 
of August 6, 1978 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

UNCLE Sam's GROWING CLOUT IN THE 

CLASSROOM 
(By David W. Breneman and Noel Epstein) 

With virtually no public debate over the 
central issue at stake, the Carter adminis- 
tration and the Congress are moving toward 
creating a federal department of education 
with the potential to transform the way 
education is governed in the United States. 

Contrary to widespread belief, the pro- 
posed department is not chiefly an issue of 
reorganizing or consolidating federal edu- 
cation efforts, of increasing the time or 
money spent on education, or of deciding 
which existing agency should or should not 
be absorbed by a new department. Establish- 
ing a Cabinet-level department is a backdoor 
way of creating a national education policy, 
of breaking with the long tradition of a lim- 
ited federal involvement in education and 


of virtually no federal responsibility for 
schools and colleges themselves. 
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As John Ryor, president of the National 
Education Association, which has been the 
driving force behind the department pro- 
posal, acknowledges, “Creating a department 
of education is, indeed, a profound step in 
which the federal government will be rec- 
ognizing, for the first time, that it has a 
responsibility for education in and of itself.” 

Many people apparently are under the 
misapprehension that Washington already 
has something that might be called a na- 
tional “education” policy. The Congress, 
after all, appropriated nearly $23 billion for 
this fiscal year to finance programs linked to 
education at the elementary, secondary and 
postsecondary levels. But the critical dis- 
tinction that often gets lost is that these 
programs serve purposes only indirectly re- 
lated to education. 

The GI Bill, for example, was enacted 
after World War II to ease the transition of 
millions of servicemen returning to civilian 
life, to prevent the large-scale unemploy- 
ment that might have occurred if no alterna- 
tive to work had existed—not to aid educa- 
tion. The post-Sputnik programs supporting 
science education, teacher preparation and 
graduate education, enacted in the 1950s 
under the National Defense Education Act, 
were created as essential parts of the na- 
tion’s defense effort—not to aid education, 

The massive Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, with its emphasis on 
compensatory education for the disad- 
vantaged, was basically a civil rights and in- 
come-redistribution measure, a centerpiece 
of the War on Poverty, and certainly not a 
measure to aid schools. It was enacted only 
after a historic constitutional debate re- 
solved by aiming funds at poor children. 
Similarly, federal education programs for 
the handicapped, for children with English- 
language difficulties or for Indian education 
are essentially civil rights measures, of a 
piece with school desegregation and the 
money Washington provides to help stu- 
dents overcome the educational deprivation 
that results from segregated schooling. 

The same holds at the higher education 
level, where student aid programs were 
created to increase educational opportunity 
for low-income students and not to pro- 
vide general support for colleges and univer- 
sities. Just as Congress has rejected the idea 
that it is responsible for the financial well- 
being of elementary and secondary schools or 
for general student achievement, so it has 
refused to provide direct institutional aid to 
colleges and universities, except in the 
limited case of helping mainly minority 
campuses under a “developing institutions” 
program. 

In these and other instances—in Washing- 
ton's role, for another major example, in sup- 
porting the nation’s research efforts, whether 
for military, health or other ends—education 
is an instrument used to achieve a more 
fundamental federal purpose, and conse- 
quently there has never been a need for an 
education policy. Instead, there have been 
national security policies, antipoverty poli- 
cies, civil rights policies, labor policies, child 
welfare policies, veterans’ benefit and other 
policies, all drawing when necessary on 
educational institutions. 


“A FUNDAMENTALLY POLITICAL ACT” 


It is thoroughly understandable, then, why 
these “education” programs are scattered 
across numerous federal agencies. They are 
scattered because they are, first and foremost, 
serving other established federal aims. 

A reshuffiilng that attempts to draw some 
of these programs together under the orga- 
nizing principle of education is a profound 
restatement of federal purposes and priori- 
ties and cannot be regarded merely as a move 
to correct organization mistakes of the past. 

Speaking last year at a conference on gov- 
ernment reorganization, Rep. John Brade- 
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mas (D-Ind.) made this point force- 
fully: “. . . too often reorganizations 
omit—some of them perhaps deliberately— 
an explicit recognition that reorganization of 
the executive branch .. . is not simply an 
exercise in improving the efficiency of gov- 
ernment. .. . 

“Reorganization is a fundamentally politi- 
cal act, not political in the partisan sense 
(although it may be) but political in that 
every organization—and every reorganiza- 
tion—means a distribution—or redistribu- 
tion—of power and influence over the sub- 
stance of policy. . .” 

“Organization is not just management. It 
is policy, and in the American democratic 
system, policy is politics.” 

To create a department of education is, 
at heart, an exercise in policymaking, not in 
efficiency. Making education the defining 
element of a Cabinet-level department is 
essentially to authorize the creation of a 
federal policy for education itself. 

This, it must be emphasized, does not 
mean that a Cabinet-level department would 
be designed to lead to federal “control” of 
education, as the NEA’s Ryor and many 
others stress. “Control” is not, and never 
has been, the question, and it is of scarcely 
any value to add language to a department 
bill to prevent federal control. Indeed, it is 
redundant; existing law bars federal officials 
from exercising “any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution, school or school 
system .. .” 


The question is how much federal influ- 
ence there should be over education, how 
much say in education priorities, in stand- 
ards and in other education decisions. This 
can b? determined in many ways—where 
Washington puts its money and where it 
withholds funds, what requirements come 
with the money, what approaches to teaching 
it would like to see schools adopt for different 
students, to name some. Washington already 
exercises a large influence over the policies, 
conduct and organization of elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher education without having 
federal cfficials burst into classrooms to im- 
pose a prescribed curriculum on unwitting 
students and teachers. 

Indeed, that influence has burgeoned in 
the past decade as Washington has used the 
schools to achieve additional federal pur- 
poses. Whether this is viewed as good or bad 
obviously depends on one's view of each of 
the government's underlying political, social, 
economic or other aims. But the overall ef- 
fect has been troubling some educators. 
Joseph Cronin, Illinois’ superintendent of 
education, for example, has remarked that 
“slowly, inexorably and incrementally, the 
federal government is taking over education. 
Especially since 1965, the country has 
moved—almost every year—toward a na- 
tional system of education." 


EXCESSIVE EXPECTATIONS 


It is this trend which a department of 
education is likely to accelerate. To under- 
stand this one need only listen to the sweep- 
ing remarks of Sen. Abraham Ribicoff (D- 
Conn.), chief sponsor of the Senate bill to 
create the department, in a recent interview 
with the NEA: “The whole system of educa- 
tion is dependent upon the leadership and 
commitment that the federal government 
takes. Only an increased federal priority to 
education can increase the American people's 
confidence in our educational system." 

What can Ribicoff, himself a former secre- 
tary of health, education and welfare, mean 
in suggesting such a dramatic departure 
from existing federal policy? How does he 
propose that the federal governmert might 
make the “whole system of education" sud- 
denly dependent on Washington's “leader- 
ship and commitment"? 
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The Senate bill hints at some potential 
ways. It states, for example, that one pur- 
pose is “to promote the quality and revelance 
of education to individual needs, including 
the assurance of an adequate skill level...” 
That could justify any manner of federal 
action. Who decides what is “an adequate 
skill level"? Is Washington to establish mini- 
mum skill requirements? Are we talking 
about paving the way for a national test, a 
move proposed by Adm. Hyman Rickover 
but successfully thwarted thus far? 

Those who set test questions, of course, in 
effect decide what is taught in the schools, 
or at least what a school’s priorities should 
be. Parents, teachers, principals, school 
boards and the states may not agree with 
each other very often on these questions, but 
they presumably still think that they are 
their decisions to make, not Washington's. 

Or consider another of the Senate bill's 
purposes. Washington is “to provide leader- 
ship in the support of research relating to 
human development and learning systems 
that complement education, with a greater 
emphasis on the practical application of such 
research,” and to work with numerous others 
to “implement the findings of such research 
at the local level.” 

Getting federally sponsored research or 
curricula into the schools has long been 
among the more sensitive issues for Wash- 
ington. Agencies already sponsor curricula in 
areas ranging from ethnicity to energy, voca- 
tional instruction to consumer education, 
bilingual studies to consumer education. 
While they cannot press the products on 
schools because of restraints on federal in- 
fluence, if few of the materials are used the 
Congress or the Office of Management and 
Budget tend to question the sense of the 
activity. 

This is one frustration, for example, of the 
Health, Education and Welfare Department's 
National Institute of Education, which spon- 
sors research in a number of areas, including 
basic skills, Once the results are disseminated 
schools are free to ignore them, which is not 
infrequently the case. That has not helped 
NIE get funding from Congress. 

Similarly, the National Science Founda- 
tion, which sponsors not only science and 
math but politically sensitive social science 
curricula, has become embroiled in contro- 
versies stemming from the same dilemma. 

“In the early 1970s," writes the University 
of Maryland's Marjorie Gardner, “it became 
evident that the diffusion of the new cur- 
ricula was not occuring spontaneously; that, 
in fact, the new programs were not being 
adopted by enough schools to satisfy the 
original goals . . .” Under pressure from both 
OMB and the White House, the foundation 
decided to pay for implementation only of 
courses it had sponsored. Following protests 
from several universities seeking money for 
non-NSF projects, the agency backed down. 

Two years ago the foundation got into a 
much-publicized controversy over an elemen- 
tary school social science curriculum it had 
promoted called "Man: A Course of Study.” 
The course included material about one Arc- 
tic Eskimo culture’s belief that, for others 
to survive, families sometimes must choose 
to let old people or female infants die. That 
disturbed some parents and conservative 
members of Congress and led to temporary 
suspension of all NSF curriculum develop- 
ment. The foundation now places less em- 
phasis on getting specific courses into the 
schools, 

It is not heavy-handed power-seeking by 
bureaucrats that leads to increased federal 
involvement in education, but these kinds of 
political pressures. The pressures have 
stemmed from public perceptions that there 
was yet another crisis in the schools and that 
Washington, which is not responsible for 
most of what happens in the classroom, 
should nonetheless do something about it. 
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They have resulted from a desire to justify 
federal education spending. 

The pressures also have come from groups 
that want their views or goals pressed in 
the schools. Many of the most intense edu- 
cation controversies have centered on civil 
rights issues such as affirmative action for 
faculty members at colleges and universities, 
battles against sex discrimination in class- 
rooms, desegregation and bilingual educa- 
tion. 

Indeed, fearing that the civil rights-labor 
coalition behind these and related drives 
might be fragmented if an education depart- 
ment is created, Rep. Shirley Chisholm (D- 
N.Y.) criticized the department plan before 
a House subcommittee last week. “Now, to 
thoughtlessly destroy these coalitions ... 
in order to achieve the dubious goal of for- 
mation of a separate department of educa- 
tion appears foolhardy,” she said. 

Any broadening of the govenment’s in- 
volvement in education, of course, potential- 
ly dilutes its concentration on poverty and 
minority concerns. This issue has been at the 
heart of past attempts to aim the major 
elementary and secondary aid program at 
students in general who are doing badly in 
school rather than just at children of pov- 
erty who need help, as at present, just as it 
is central to the fight over substituting wider 
college tuition-tax credits for student aid 
currently determined by economic need. 

It is difficult to imagine how creation of a 
department, and the extravagant rhetoric of 
some department proponents, can fail to gen- 
erate additonal pressures for Washington 
involvement. If there is to be no increased 
federal role, what can be meant by an “‘in- 
creased federal priority to education” which 
alone can “increase Americans’ confidence in 
our educational system”? 

Some may suspect that higher “priority” 
really means higher budgets. The NEA, whose 
1.8 million members make it the nation’s sec- 
ond largest union, has long sought to ex- 
pand the federal share of education outlays 


from the current 8 percent to 33 percent, 
But there is little reason to believe that cre- 
ating a Cabinet-leyel department would un- 
leash more federal funds, 


As Pat Gwaltney, the OMB official most 
immediately in charge of the education de- 
partment proposal, remarks, “We looked at 
the departments of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and Transportation and found that 
their budget increases did not exceed those 
of other domestic programs, that creation of 
a new department per se does not appear to 
result in increased federal funding,” 


Others may think that a separate education 
department would result in greater federal 
coordination. The reality, however, is that if 
programs now lodged for good reason in 
Defense, Agriculture, Interior and the NSF 
are brought together, as now proposed, it 
would only create the reverse problem of co- 
ordinating with the original agencies. 


AN INVISIBLE ISSUE 


Nobody questions the need to improve ad- 
ministration of existing programs involving 
education, but it is not evident why a new 
Cabinet-level department is required to do 
this. Virtually anything that might be done 
to advance Washington's highest-priority aim 
of assuring equal opportunity for the disad- 
taged probably could be achieved with the 
existing HEW structure. 


In higher education, two of the largest 
programs providing student aid—education 
benefits for veterans and for dependents of 
social security recipients—are not included 
in the proposed department, so there would 
be no change. Similarly, Washington's sec- 
ond broadest goal of supporting the nation’s 
research effort, achieved through a multitude 
of grants and contracts to universities and 
research institutions, would not be affected 
at all. 
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Others believe what's needed is a Cabinet 
secretary who can devote more time to pro- 
grams aimed at education. But it is hard to 
understand what this would accomplish if a 
secretary had little prospect of getting more 
money or significantly improving coordina- 
tion and administration of existing programs 
with their built-in limitations. 

So much attention has been given to these 
areas where so little seems likely to be accom- 
plished, in fact, that there has been little 
recognition and hardly any public debate on 
the central issue of creating, for the first 
time, a national responsibility for education 
and putting in motion increased forces and 
expectations for central Influence. 

It is conceivable that specific and blunt 
language might be added to the department 
bills stating that their intent is not to alter 
the limited federal role in any way, but it is 
doubtful that would curb the pressures for 
increased federal influence that are bound to 
accompany a cabinet department. 

It is easy to understand the Carter admin- 
istration’s desire for a legislative victory, and 
the education department looks like an easy 
one, But that political need does not justify 
an action that may be seen later as a serious 
mistake, launching the country in another 
unintended direction. A department is either 
a prescription for increased central influence 
over education or for excessive expectations 
that will only lead to more, not less, frustra- 
tion.@ 


ARSON FOR PROFIT IS A 
MAJOR CRIME 


@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s New York Times has yet another 
article on the rampant crime of arson for 
profit. Once again, arson is referred to as 
the Nation’s fastest growing crime. 
Tragically but truthfully the law en- 
forcement response to it is characterized 
as being grossly ineffective. 

Last Thursday, I was successful in at- 
taching strong antiarson language to the 
State, Justice, Commerce appropriation 
bill. I have also succeeded in amending 
the revised Criminal Code and the 
NFPCA authorization bill with antiarson 
provisions. However, these efforts and 
others have still not succeeded in having 
arson declared a major crime for the 
purposes of the FBI’s uniform crime 
reports. 

Mr. President, arson is now not con- 
sidered a major crime by the FBI. Be- 
cause it is not, despite its widespread in- 
crease and its human, physical, and 
monetary costs, it does not appear in the 
quarterly crime reports issued by the 
FBI. These crime reports are used as so- 
cial indicators and data bases from 
which we design our anticrime strategies 
and resource deployment priorities. The 
absence of arson from the major crime 
category means the absence of data, 
awareness and priority with respect to it. 
This omission raises serious questions as 
to the ability of the index to present a 
true criminal activity picture to the 
public. 

S. 1882, the Arson Control Assistance 
Act, would direct the FBI to reclassify 
arson from a minor to a major crime for 
the purposes of the uniform crime re- 
ports. I introduced S. 1882 last year and 
it has received tremendous support 
throughout the Nation. Its passage 
would help us provide the Federal im- 
petus to arson fighting that the Times 
article indicates is needed. 
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I ask that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1978] 

ARSON 
(By Clifford L. Karchmer) 

SEATTLE.—Arson is, by all available data, 
the nation’s fastest growing crime problem. 

Despite an unprecedented epidemic of 
arson, there is no national campaign to con- 
trol a threat to life and property that, in 
1976, accounted for $2 billion in property 
losses, claimed 1,000 lives and continued a 
25 percent rate of increase per year. Fewer 
than one arson in a hundred results in con- 
viction. No other crime problem has been 
met with such an ineffective response. 

Investigators know arson as a collection 
of disparate motives: pyromania, revenge, 
vandalism, concealing of crime, and fraud. 
It is also a barometer of more serious and 
deeply rooted social and economic ills but, 
like drug addiction and political terrorism, 
it is a pernicious symptom that must be 
confronted in its own right. Although our 
society has ineffective deterrents for crimes 
of passion and nihilism, we have seen that 
crimes of stealth and planning are sensitive 
to well-planned, selective enforcement. 
Arson committed for insurance proceeds is 
one such example. And the deterrent poten- 
tial of intensive enforcement, in these cases, 
is still untested. 

Police, fire, and insurance investigators 
who study the insurance motive find that 
arson is the hub of elaborate schemes involv- 
ing fraudulent real-estate, bank, and insur- 
ance transactions. Arson unites diverse crime 
specialists. Torches are recruited from the 
ranks of street criminals. Fences from the 
underworld of theft arrange the discounted 
sale of merchandise that will falsely be 
claimed as destroyed in the fires. Crooked 
realtors and public insurance adjustors lay 
the groundwork for intricate insurance 
frauds. Syndicate hoodlums use arson to 
collect bad loan-shark debts and get rid of 
sour mob investments. Arson-for-profit is a 
curious hybrid—it is the only organized 
white-collar crime kicked off by a violent 
offense. 

At the core of most arson rings is the 
fire-broker, a new kind of racketeer. 
Prosecutions in Detroit, Pittsburgh, Boston 
and elsewhere confirm his emergence. He 
searches out financially troubled businesses, 
then convenes the mix of arson specialists 
needed for each fire—the chemists, bombers, 
torches, corrupt investigators, and allied 
white-collar criminals. For potential clients 
who need convincing, the fire-broker assem- 
bles a package cf arson and insurance fraud 
that he markets aggressively. For his trouble 
the fire-broker takes a percentage of the 
insurance settlement. 

Most. fire-brokers are con artists who ad- 
vanced from simpler white-collar crimes be- 
fore discovering the windfall profits in arson 
fraud, a racket involving similar uses of 
rigged books, doctored invoices, and hidden 
ownership. 

This nexus of crime often escapes the 
watchful eye of white-collar and organized- 
crime task forces, usually concerned with 
traditional forms of fraud and racketeeing. 
Consequently, arson rings prosper within 
this law enforcement vacuum. 

To officials, investment of scarce resources 
in arson control produces few results; there- 
fore, it constitutes an imprudent risk. 

To the arsonist the risks are negligible 
and profits enormous. Largely by default, the 
Official response in most communities is one 
noted for retreat in the face of arson’s grow- 
ing momentum. 

Clearly arson-for-profit qualifies as a na- 
tional crisis. An agenda for action begins 
with the solid Federal commitment to ad- 
dress a problem far exceeding state and lo- 
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cal capabilities. Federal investigative re- 
sources could identify and interdict arson 
rings at their early stages. To break the 
back of financial arson, legal tools that at- 
tack criminal enterprises must be utilized 
more widely. The Federal Racketeer In- 
fluence and Corrupt Organizations Law is 
one remedy successfully used. This law also 
provides that racketeering victims such as 
insurance companies can sue for treble dam- 
ages. We must remove the insurance incen- 
tive that feeds arson. Widespread changes 
are needed in underwriting and cancellation 
practices, and in privacy laws now prohibit- 
ing information exchanges between insur- 
ance industry anc law-enforcement agencies. 
Finally, police and fire departments must be 
trained in all areas of arson enforcement, 
and primarily in the investigation of arson 
as white-collar crime.g@ 


THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUAL- 
ITY AND OTHERS SUPPORT TUI- 
TION TAX CREDITS 


@ Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, the 
national director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality, Mr. Roy Innis, appeared 
at a press conference in Washington, 
D.C., today to endorse tuition tax credits 
for parents paying tuition to elementary, 
secondary, and postsecondary schools. 
Mr. Innis believes that tuition tax credits 
will help stem the decline of low-cost, 
nonpublic schools serving poor people all 
over America. 

Education is the key to the American 
dream. It is impossible to overestimate 
the importance of its function in our 
society. Our educational system shapes 
our present and our future generations; 
for millions of Americans education is 
the highway to advancement. We would 
all agree a crucial goal of American soci- 
ety is the provision of basic educational 
opportunities for all. Unfortunately, we 
must all agree the goal has yet to be 
realized and we do not all agree on the 
best means to realization. The drafters 
and cosponsors of the Tuition Relief Act 
of 1978 have high hopes this bill will 
move us closer to the goal. 

Some people are under the impression 
that tuition tax credits are intended to 
serve a select group of students that 
have no need for tuition assistance. This 
is a cruel myth. A broad base of students 
from many ethnic and low income groups 
are in need of tuition assistance. Most 
importantly, many of these deserving 
students and their parents are openly 
and aggressively in support of tuition 
tax credits. 

For instance, the Hispanic Pastoral 
Center for the Northeast, a representa- 
tive organization of the Spanish-speak- 
ing community in New York, noted its 
strong support for tuition tax credits in 
El Diario. 

The Hispanos in New York, and pre- 
sumably elsewhere throughout our Na- 
tion, want the equitable and fair support 
provided by educational tax credits, “and 
a guarantee for the Spanish-speaking 
community of being able to freely choose 
their education.” I highly recommend 
their comments to my colleagues. I ask 
unanimous consent that their statement 
be printed at the end of my remarks. 

Victor Solomon, director of educa- 
tional affairs for the Congress of Racial 
Equality testified before the Finance 
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Committee in support of tuition tax 
credits because CORE believes tuition tax 
credits are an effective way to increase 
the educational choices available to poor 
people. Mr. Solomon made the point that 
many of the public schools serving 
CORE’s membership are inadequate, but 
they will be improved by competition 
from high-quality, low-cost schools, such 
as CORE’s own community school in the 
South Bronx, New York City. Mr. Solo- 
mon's testimony speaks for itself and I 
ask permission to insert it in the Recorp 
following these remarks. In addition, the 
endorsements of parents and organizers 
of predominantly black schools in Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Washington, D.C., speak 
eloquently for the need for this legisla- 
tion. 

These are the statements, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the parents of the children we 
want to help. Their support of the tui- 
tion tax credit approach is backed by the 
expert opinion of Sociologist James C. 
Coleman, who headed the landmark 1966 
HEW study of school desegregation. Dr. 
Coleman has endorsed tuition tax credits 
which he too believes will increase the 
range of choice available to low-income 
black parents. Prof. Thomas Sowell of 
UCLA makes a similar point when he 
describes how tuition tax credits would 
provide help. Statistical evidence of the 
economic and racial composition of pri- 
vate schools is presented in Dr. Thomas 
Vitullo-Martin’s testimony. I shall re- 
quest that all of these statements appear 
in the Recor following my remarks. 

Finally, Mr. President, opponents of 
this bill raise the horrible specter of re- 
segregation under this bill. This is the 
cruelest myth of all. Under H.R. 3946, 
tuition tax credits could not be used for 
tuition paid to schools which discrimi- 
nate on the basis of race, color or na- 
tional origin. To be eligible for the tax 
credits, the tuition must be paid to a 
school which is tax exempt under In- 
ternal Revenue Code 501(c) (3). 

Current IRS rules deny tax exemp- 
tions to schools which discriminate on 
the basis of race, color, or national 
origin. In fact, to be tax exempt, the 
IRS requires private schools to state in 
their charter, brochures, and advertising 
that they do not discriminate on these 
grounds. Revenue ruling 71-447 states: 

Racial discrimination in education is con- 
trary to federal public policy. Therefore, a 
school not having a racially nondiscrimina- 
tory policy as to students is not “charitable” 
within the common law concepts reflected 
in sections 170 and 501(c)(3) of the Code 
and in other relevant federal statutes and 
accordingly does not qualify as an organiza- 
tion exempt from federal income tax. 


The same ruling defines a “racially 
nondiscriminatory policy” as— 


meaning that the school admits the stu- 
dents of any race to all the rights, privi- 
leges, programs, and activities generally ac- 
corded or made available to students at that 
school and that the school does not discrim- 
inate on the basis of race in administration 
of its educational policies, scholarship and 
loan programs, and athletic and other 
school-administered programs. 


In Revenue procedure 75-50, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service set forth the 
guidelines and recordkeeping require- 
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ments for determining whether private 
schools that are applying for recognition 
of exemption from Federal income tax 
under section 501(c) (3), or are presently 
recognized as exempt from tax, have 
racially nondiscriminatory policies. 

In general, these guidelines are as 
follows: 

First. A school must include a state- 
ment in its charter, bylaws, or other 
governing instrument, or in a resolution 
of its governing body, that it has a 
racially nondiscriminatory policy as to 
students and therefore does not dis- 
criminate against applicants and stu- 
dents on the basis of race, color, and 
national or ethnic origin. 

Second. Every school must include a 
statement of its racially nondiscrimina- 
tory policy as to students in all its 
brochures and catalogs dealing with 
student admissions, programs, and 
scholarships. 

Third. The school must make its ra- 
cially nondiscriminatory policy known to 
all segments of the general community 
served by the school. 

Fourth. A school must be able to show 
that all of its programs and facilities are 
operated in a racially nondiscriminatory 
manner. 

Fifth, As a general rule, all scholar- 
ships or other comparable benefits pro- 
curable for use at any given school must 
be offered on a racially nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. Their availability on this basis 
must be known throughout the general 
community being served by the school 
and should be referred to in the publicity 
necessary to satisfy the third require- 
ment in order for that school to be con- 


sidered racially nondiscriminatory as to 
students. 


IRS Commissioner Jerome Kurtz has 
pledged to enforce these standards vig- 
orously. In a January 9, 1978 speech, he 
indicated that IRS has “taken signifi- 
cant steps in recent years to improve 
compliance with its private school pol- 
icy.” In a May 8, 1978 letter, he further 
indicated that audits have increased 
substantially. Further, IRS provides 
agents with examination guidelines, 
check sheets, and training materials to 
help determine if a school discriminates 
based on race. IRS is currently reviewing 
its rules in this area to determine if ad- 
ditional rules are needed. Commissioner 
Kurtz does not believe that IRS needs 
additional statutory authority in this 
area. 

Mr. President, the myth is that tuition 
tax credits will not help minorities, and 
that they will encourage segregation. 
This is not true, On the contrary, mil- 
lions of less fortunate Americans have 
never had the educational opportunities 
and choices available to the more fortu- 
nate. Tuition tax credits will give them 
that choice. At the same time, because 
of an Internal Revenue Service com- 
mitted to vigorous enforcement of civil 
rights standards, tuition tax credits will 
not lead to creation of segregated, pri- 
vate schools. 

On February 28, 1978, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee overwhelmingly ap- 
proved tuition tax credits for elemen- 
tary, secondary, college, and vocational 
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tuition. The House of Representatives 
approved a similar bill on June 1, 1978. 
Mr. President, I ask that the state- 
ments I have already noted be printed 
in the RECORD. 
The material follows: 
[From the Los Angeles Tidings, May 19, 1978] 
HISPANICS SUPPORT TUITION Tax CREDIT BILL 


NEw YoRK.—A group of Hispanic Catholic 
leaders have called for passage of a Senate 
tuition tax credit bill, saying it would pre- 
serve “freedom of choice in education.” 

The leaders, members of the New York 
City-based Northeast Pastoral Center for His- 
panics, were responding to an editorial in 
El Diario, a major Hispanic daily newspaper, 
critical of a tuition tax credit bill sponsored 
by Sens. Robert Packwood (R-Ore.) and 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.). 
HISPANIC PASTORAL CENTER FOR THE NORTH- 

EAST ENDORSES TUITION TAX CREDIT 

LEGISLATION 


TUITION TAX CREDIT RELIEF 


Everyone is concerned about the burden of 
paying taxes these days. One does not have 
to be a gifted orator to be listened to when 
recommending a lightening of people’s tax 
bills. An important bill is in the legislative 
works in Congress, and if passed would pro- 
vide relief to a large number of taxpayers 
who exercise their right to choose the school 
in which to educate their children. 

This fundamental right is recognized by 
the law of our nation and undoubtedly is a 
highly-prized freedom in every democracy. 
In contrast, the first act of any dictator, is 
to establish a monopoly on education. Since 
a pluralist education system is better for a 
country, it is characteristic of a democratic 
government to provide tax relief to those 
parents who exercise that freedom of choos- 
ing where their children will be educated, 
just as they choose where they will shop 
for food or medicine. The Packwood-Moyni- 
han Tuition Tax Credit Bill seeks to help 
those who are now choosing where their 
children shall be educated. 


The April 13th, “El Diario” editorial en- 
titled, “Aid for Parochial Schools” is quite 
hard to understand, There is no bill before 
Congress which seeks to do what this edi- 
torial claimed. If tuition tax credits are ap- 
proved, it will not give a cent to parochial 
schools. 

At this time the federal government gives 
an average of $128.00 to the local public 
schools for each student enrolled and less 
than $55.00 for each in non-public schools. 
The money paid by the children of non- 
public schools goes to the local board of edu- 
cation not one dollar goes directly to any 
non-public school. No one is proposing a 
change in these figures or in this system. 

To speak of a wall of separation between 
Church and State in regard to tuition tax 
credits, misinterprets our constitutional 
history. All the statements concerning the 
separation of Church and State in the edi- 
torial we are objecting to here are true, but 
they are not relevant to the tuition tax de- 
bate. By 1920 private schools were recognized 
as having a clear right to existence. The 
children who attended those schools were 
entitled to receive such benefits from the 
government as: “safe transportation, medical 
services, and in the “Ohio Plan” which the 
Supreme Court upheld in June of last year, 
libraries and textbooks." El Diario is unable 
to distinguish between helping a child 
secure education and helping religion. We, 
too, agree with Thomas Jefferson when he 
stated: "To ask a man to pay taxes to con- 
tribute towards the dissemination of a 
religion he does not believe in, is a sin and 
a tyranny.” It is fitting to note that the law 
Jefferson refers to was a law that existed in 
Virginia that compelled every citizen of the 
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State to pay money directly to the Episco- 
palian Church, which at that time was the 
official state religion. Certainly such a Jef- 
fersonian principle does not apply to this 
bill. 

The editorial shows a clear desire to de- 
ceive people with regard to whom tuition tax 
credits will help. It is not a bill to help the 
rich. It is a bill that helps everyone. Further- 
more, it has provisions for a refund if one 
does not earn enough money to pay taxes. 
The big advantage of this is that the bill 
gives relief to poor, who prefer to exercise 
their freedom of choice. Direct assistance to 
parochial schools would be unconstitutional. 
But direct assistance to the parents who use 
the money to pay for enrollment should not 
raise constitutional doubt. 

El Diario shows enough common sense to 
not present the false argument that tax as- 
sistance is going to harm public schools as 
is being preached by the president of the 
UFT, Mr. Albert Shanker and the New York 
Times. At the present time it costs around 
$2,000 a year to educate a child in the public 
schools. For a quarter of this figure a child 
in our parochial schools gets an education 
which is equally good, if not better. 

Public schools will suffer only when they 
cannot meet healthy competition. That is, 
public schools will suffer only if they do not 
do their job, If they are not doing their 
job, it is better for them to suffer some- 
what, in the hope that the harm they are 
causing innocent children, their students, 
can be remedied. 

None of the problems of the public schools 
are caused by the existence of private schools. 
The parochial schools in New York City are 
better integrated. For example, 46% of the 
students of the parochial schools of New 
York are Spanish-speaking. Clearly the 
Church has strived to keep the schools open 
where there are Spanish-speaking people. 
They more clearly contain the ethnic makeup 
of the neighborhoods where such schools op- 
erate. Hence, they have an enrollment sys- 
tem which does not discriminate against any 
child. The Packwood-Moynihan Bill is not 
an aid to parochial schools, and it does not 
establish assistance to religion. It is con- 
sStitutional. It does not favor the wealthy. 
It does not destroy public education. It does 
not take a single dollar away from any 
student that attends public schools. What 
it does solve is a matter which is essential 
to our democracy—The matter of a true 
freedom in education, the fundamental 
question about who the real and first educa- 
tor is: The state government or the parents 
of each family. The Bill also addresses the 
problem of distributing the monetary burden 
for education among the parents who have 
children in a society which needs taxpayers. 
The Tuition Tax Credit Bill proposes an 
equitable and fair form of assistance and 
a guarantee for the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity that they will be able to freely choose 
their children’s education. 

Source.—E]l Diario (The Daily), April 23, 
1978, in response to an editorial that ap- 
peared in El Diario on April 13, 1978. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ON 
THE TUITION Tax CREDIT ISSUE 

The Congress of Racial Equality urges you 
to support tuition tax credits for elementary 
and secondary school students. CORE, as a 
major national civil-rights organization, 
rooted in Black communities across the na- 
tion, is in a unique and important position 
to speak on this legislation, particularly in 
terms of its effects on Black and other mi- 
nority citizens. It is our longstanding con- 
cern for the education of our youth which 
has brought us to the Senate Finance and 
House Ways and Means Committee hearings 
and which impels us to address you now, as 
key votes on the legislation approach. 

During the debate on tuition tax credits, 
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various allegations have been made that the 
credits would destroy public schools and that 
minorities, in particular, would be hurt. We 
believe not only that such fears are ground- 
less but that tuition tax credits will benefit 
the poor and minorities. A look at the hard 
facts and common-sense reasoning will show 
why this is so. 

The rich have always had choice in Amer- 
ica. Their children either attend private 
schools cr, much more typically, they attend 
exclusive suburban public schools. Tuition 
tax credits are one effective way of increas- 
ing the choices available to poor people. 

CORE has long been committed to the 
improvement of public schools, and CORE 
is unchanged in its dedication to this goal. 
However, the public schools are now doing 
an inadequate job of educating inner-city 
Black children. CORE, in response to vigorous 
urging from the community, opened CORE 
Community School in the South Bronx. In 
surveying the situation, we found that in 
the neighborhood public schools the chil- 
dren were reading, on the average, one to 
two years behind grade level, with many 
individual cases of failure much worse than 
that. In New York City the proportion of 
pupils reading at or above grade level has 
dropped from 47 percent to 40 percent in 
the past two years. The same dismal situation 
prevai in cities across the country. Public 
schools are enmeshed in webs of bureaucracy; 
while administrators’ and teachers union 
interests are deemed important, the chil- 
dren's interests are largely neglected. 

The people are crying out for alternatives. 
We have seen this at our school in the 
Bronx. We have seen this as parents in poor 
communities across the country do without 
groceries so they can scrape up the tuition 
to send their children to non-public schools. 
Incidentally, the tuition at these neighbor- 
hood non-public schools (which are much 
more numerous than the elite private schools 
often cited in discussions) is usually at a 
low enough level that the amount of the 
proposed tax credit would be significant. 

These families we speak of should no 
longer have to face financial hardship to 
obtain quality education. 

The lack of financially plausible non- 
public school options has contributed to the 
exodus from cities and the destabliization 
of neighborhoods. A vote for tuition tax 
credits would be a vote for strengthening 
communities and recognizing their right to 
control their own institutions. 

Perhaps the most salient point is that the 
existence of strong non-public schools, fos- 
tered by tuition tax credits, will provide a 
competitive stimulus for improvement in 
the public schools, No one expects people 
to desert public schools in droves upon en- 
actment of tax credits, and CORE, being 
strongly committed to improvement of pub- 
lic schools, would not wish for such an 
eventuality. Rather, private schools will be 
& catalyst for change. Competition is the 
only real hope for breaking the bureau- 
cratic logjam now gripping our public schools 
and increasing accountability and effective- 
ness. 

In the course of the debate you have heard 
school boards, teachers unions and others 
with vested interests decry tuition tax 
credits and claim that public schools will 
be destroyed. Their rhetoric refiects only 
their own fear of losing power and their 
embarassment over the failure of too many 
of the public schools entrusted to their care. 
We note that, by and large, the affluent have 
not abandoned public in favor of private 
schools. Rather, they have voted with their 
feet and moved to suburban areas with ex- 
clusive public schools, where per-pupil ex- 
penditures are two to three times as much 
as at the most elite prep schools. 

Some civil-rights leaders have spoken in 
opposition to tuition tax credits. This re- 
flects largely that the tax credit approach 
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to tuition assistance is rather new in terms 
of minority community participation, and 
the possible benefits of this approach have 
been inadequately explored. Also, some mi- 
nority leaders are allied with school board 
and union powers that be and are putting 
their trust in the same old non-functional 
formulae. But we have seen the groundswell 
of opinion in the Black community at large 
in favor of alternatives. 

In regard to specific features of tuition tax 
credit legislation the existence of a refund- 
ability clause, which would allow a refund 
to the taxpayer if the tuition tax credit is 
greater than the total tax owed, would be 
highly beneficial to the poor and minorities. 
They could benefit the most from this pro- 
vision because of their low tax bracket. 

In summary, every day tuition tax credits 
are not available is a day when more poor 
and minority children are stifled in our fail- 
ing public school systems. A choice is needed 
now. CORE has been in a position to per- 
form an objective, clear-headed analysis of 
the tuition tax credit issue. We trust that 
you will perform such rigorous analysis and 
hope that you will see the value of tuition 
tax credits. 

STATEMENT BY Mr. Roy INNIS, NATIONAL 

DIRECTOR, CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


Once again someone is speaking for the 
poor and minority constituency and once 
again we are being misrepresented and used 
by those who have their own agenda. This 
time the surrogate spokesmen are the op- 
ponents of tuition tax credits. Their argu- 
ments are not based on the facts and they 
have no relation to the real needs of poor 
parents who, after all, want what we all 
want for our kids; the best education possi- 
ble. CORE, as an organization which has 
come through many battles for educational 
quality and which today is rooted in major 
black communities throughout the nation, 
is in a unique position to speak out on this 
vital issue. We believe the passage of tui- 
tion tax credits at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels will have a tremendous poten- 
tial impact on poor and minority kids 
throughout this country by giving them 
what they desparately need: options. 

The arguments advanced against tuition 
tax credits fall into three categories: con- 
stitutional, fiscal and philosophical. To 
those who say as Senator Hollings did in 
the Post op ed piece, “The scheme is blat- 
antly unconstitutional, Every Supreme 
Court decision and all the constitutional 
scholars agree on that score,” we would re- 
ply: wrong. Respected constitutional schol- 
ars have weighed in on both sides of the 
issue. Moreover, we are willing to take our 
chances on the constitutionality of this bill 
which has an expedited court hearing pro- 
vision. We shouldn't forget that there were 
those who said Plessy v. Ferguson was the 
law of the land and shouldn't be challenged. 

Much has been said about the fiscal im- 
plications of the bill. These objections have 
been met by the Finance Committee action 
on August 3, 1978. The changes in the bill 
make the cost comparable to the administra- 
tion’s alternative. Those who vote against 
it are not voting on the basis of cost. They 
are voting against the revolutionary phi- 
losophy which this bill embodies. 

And make no mistake this bill will indeed 
have a revoluntionary effect on millions of 
poor parents and children in this country. 
These are the parents and children who up 
until now have had no choice, and with no 
choice, no power. What is revolution after 
all but a shift of power? We are proposing 
that we shift the power from those who con- 
trolled—the educational establishment to 
those they controlled—parents and kids. 

Now we have come to what the fight is 
really all about. Black people have had to 
rely in the past on the public schools of this 
country to educate our children and enable 
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our people to better their conditions. These 
schools have often failed us. They have been 
sadly wanting not only in the efficacy of their 
teaching but even in their inability to guar- 
antee the safety of our children. It is for this 
reason that CORE has established commu- 
nity schools and supports the efforts of par- 
ents who seek a better education for their 
children in private and parochial schools. 
These parents who are willing to make an 
investment in their children’s future deserve 
a credit. 

But this bill is not just for the parents 
who exercise their option. We at CORE have 
not given up on the public schools; we rec- 
ognize that whatever legislation is passed, 
the majority of American children, indeed 
the vast majority of minority children will 
be educated in public schools. We know we 
must find a way to make the public schools 
better. To make them responsive to their 
constituency. To us, it is perhaps most im- 
portant that this legislation will provide a 
competitive stimulus to the public schools, 
The presence of even the comparatively small 
number of alternatives, even just the poten- 
tial of parents being able to reject a school 
that is not doing its job, can work great 
changes in the public schools. Innovation in 
both public and private education will be 
stimulated by the tax credit bill, 

This bill, to borrow the words of an earlier 
time, empowers the people—and that’s the 
auestion of philosophy. We believe it is time 
that the laws of this country give more than 
lip service to freedom of choice and quality 
education. 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL WIRE STORY 


WasHINGTON.—Proponents of federal in- 
come tax credits to help families pay tuition 
at non-nublic elementary and secondary 
schools denied today this would favor the 
rich or weaken the nation’s public schools. 

The Senate is to debate the issue this week 
or next. 

Senate opponents.of the bill said in a re- 
cent new conference the proposal would 
benefit the relatively wealthy, since they 
most often send their children to private 
schools, encourage “white flight” from de- 
segregated public schools and make it harder 
for communities to maintain taxes to support 
its public school, 

Calling their own news conference in re- 
sponse, proponents said one private school 
that would benefit from the credits is op- 
erated by the Congress of Racial Equality 
in the South Bronx, New York City. 

CORE'’s National Director, Roy Innis, sald 
his organization took the school over, at the 
request of parents, from the Catholic Church, 
which was having trouble keeping it going. 

It has 200 pupils in grades 1 through 8. 
Its costs are $1,000 per pupil per year, most 
of which CORE pays. Parents pay $390. 

Innis and two parents of children attend- 
ing the school told reporters it is in many 
ways doing a better job of education than 
the public schools. Said Mrs. Thalia Weaver: 
“They teach very well there. If a child is 
slow they have tutors for every child.” 

“We would like to see this bill pass be- 
cause it will do a lot for a lot of little 
people,” Innis said. “We do not see a consti- 
tutional issue. We do not see a race issue.” 

“This kind of competition is bound to 
improve the public schools,” said S. I. Haya- 
kawa, R-Calif. 

Sen. Bob Packwood, R-Ore., said “Federal 
funds are not going to be funneled away 
from public education.” 

STATEMENTS OF ADRIANNE B. JACKSON; SAN- 
DRA J. FERGUSON; ZEFFRE T. HOWARD; AND 
NEWVELVET WASHINGTON, ANACOSTIA PAR- 
ENTS GROUP 
Ms. Howarp. Zeffre Howard. 

Ms. Jackson. Adrianne Jackson. 

Ms. Fercuson. Sandra Ferguson. 

Ms. WASHINGTON. NewVelvet Washington. 
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Senator Packwoop. Let me ask you again 
when you talk to use the microphone, so 
that people can hear you. 

Ms. Jackson. Good afternoon. We are the 
parents of children enrolled in Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, a school in Washington, 
D.C. We appreciate the chance to testify on 
Senate bill 2142 held by this committee on 
taxation and debt management. We are pre- 
pared to testify as a single panel of wit- 
nesses. I will do so first. 

My name is Adrianne Jackson. I am a 
divorced mother of two daughters and a 
management analyst at $23,000 annually 
with the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. My daughters, Monique and 
Tremia are first and sixth graders, and at- 
tend parochial schools, and have for the 
past 5 years. 

I attended public school in this area, and 
desired better educational opportunities for 
my children than I was privileged to have. In 
1976, I moved from Washington, D.C., to 
Maryland, and decided to transfer them 
from OLPH to a public school, after having 
heard how much better public schools were 
in that area. After approximately 3 months, 
Monique and Tremia asked that I transfer 
them back to OLPH. 

From our conversations of their school 
experiences, and my own investigation, I 
found that they were exposed to a different 
environment which consisted of a demon- 
strated lack of, one, individual intellectual 
capacity building, two, respect, and three, 
discipline. I decided in August of 1977 to 
move and transfer them back to OLPH 
because of their expressed concerns and my 
own unhappiness. 

We moved to an area which is convenient 
in distance to my job as well as the school. 
and also affordable. Before moving to Mary- 
land—presently I drive approximately 9 
miles in rush-hour tariffic to school in two 
different locational sites, which is in the 


opposite direction of my place of employ- 
ment. I park my car and ride public trans- 


portation to work. This process reverses in 
the evening, and is necessary due to the 
lack of dependable public transportation. 
which at any unknown time can produce 
tardiness, 

I had to buy a new car 2 years ago as well 
as pay $740 for tuition, $250 for uniforms, 
all excluding extracurricular activities and 
transportation, I did this to aid in assuring 
their punctuality in receiving the best possi- 
ble education. They are back in OLPH after 
1 year, and are mentally and physically com- 
fortable in their educational environment, 
which to me is a major element in their 
development and welfare. 

These sacrifices are just to name a few, 
and are well worth the benefits being pro- 
vided. Thank you. 

Ms. Howarp. Good afternoon, I am Mrs, 
Howard, and I work for Metro, 600 Fifth 
Street. 

Senator Packwoop, Speak into the micro- 
phone or the people behind you can’t hear 
you. 

Ms. Howarp. Good afternoon. I am Mrs, 
Howard, and I work for Metro, 600 Fifth 
Street, as a receiver of revenue and my in- 
come is $16,000 a year. I support my two 
sons and my mother from that income. My 
oldest son, Derick, is a 12th grader, and 
attends St. Stenhen's School in Alexandria, 
Va. He must commute to and from school by 
bus. This procedure alone, not including 
spending money, costs $1.80 per day. since 
he must be commuted during the rush hour, 

The tuition at St. Stephen’s is $3,000 a 
year. However, he is granted a scholarship 
every year between the amount of $2.200, 
and I pay the rest, which is in the neighbor- 
hood of $800 a year. 

My youngest son, Robert, is a fifth grader 
at OLPH, and the tuition is $500 per year. 
With the tuitions combined, I pay a mini- 
mum of $1,300 a year, and the cost of uni- 
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forms and books and other fees per year. It is 
not easy, but I must sacrifice to pay the bill. 
I am sure I can avoid this by sending them 
to public school. However, I am strongly in 
favor of private school education for several 
reasons, mainly because of the higher quality 
of education compared to most all public 
schools, especially in the southeast area of 
Washington, where I live, and I also think 
that the students are better disciplined and 
supervised in private schools than in public 
schools, and the teachers have more concern 
for their students, where in a great deal of 
public schools teachers look on school more 
or less as another job, instead of really try- 
ing to help the students. 

Also, I feel if the student would like to 
attend college, his or her chances are better. 
They have a better variety of selections, and 
they are better off if they were graduates of 
a private school. I thank you. 

Ms. FERGUSON. Members of the Finance 
Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear here. I am Sandra Ferguson, a con- 
cerned mother of four school-aged children, 
three of which are now attending public 
schools, and one in parochial. I attended pub- 
lic schools myself. However, as my children 
approached school age, I noticed a change in 
the quality of the education in the public 
school system. 

My older children were previously enrolled 
in the Catholic school. Due to financial diffi- 
culties, I could no longer afford the pay- 
ment. I had to place them in the public 
school system. To me, this meant I had no 
longer the choice between parochial and pub- 
lic schools. 

My family and I live on a moderate in- 
come. I volunteered in the parochial school 
and later on was offered a job, which pays 
me a nominal fee to help pay tuition so 
that my younger son would have the same 
opportunity as mv older children, and that 
is to get a good basic educational background 
in his formative years. 

After my older children made the transi- 
tion from Catholic to public schools, the no- 
ticeable difference in their progress was heart- 
breavine for me. They were further advanced 
in their studies, so at times they were bored. 
They would get very depressed about going 
to school because of the attitudes and dis- 
ciplinary problems of some students. The en- 
vironment was not stimulating for them. 
They were discouraged because the books and 
other school equipment were inadequate, 

This is why I am here. I urge you to pass 
this bill, because it would give me and other 
parents like me an opportunity to enroll 
my children back into Catholic schools be- 
cause I want you to save the children and 
save our schools, I believe better schools and 
better education make for better citizens. 
Thank you. 

Ms. WasHINGTON. Good afternoon. My name 
is New Velvet Washington. I work for the 
Federal Government, and I am the mother of 
six children. I have five children attending 
Catholic schools. Four of my children are in 
Catholic high school, and I have one in Cath- 
olic @mementary. 

Tuition is costing me $3,100 this year. 
Books cost around $265, which does not in- 
clude uniforms, school supplies, and trans- 
portation costs, which I also have to pay. 

I know that you are wondering how and 
why I send my children to Catholic school, 
for this tremendous expense, when they could 
attend public school free. Well, this is a 
tremendous burden and a great sacrifice, be- 
cause I am not wealthy. In addition to this, 
I attend the University of the District of Co- 
lumbia at. night, which is another tuition, 
transportation, books, and supplies. I hope 
to become a special education teacher with 
a concentration in reading sooner or later. 

With the great cooperation coming from 
the Catholic schools I have been given the 
special privilege of paying my children’s tul- 
tion in monthly installments, and I have 
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been given an extended deadline to finish 
paying all of the tuitions by April 15. Thanks 
to the grace of God, I have been able to meet 
this financial obligation each year. So, my 
special privilege is continued. 

You see, Catholic tuition is supposed to be 
paid at some schools before the children 
enter in the fall, and at others half is due 
before and the other half before Christmas 
vacation, because the schools have financial 
obligations to meet also. 

I am on a very tight budget, and whenever 
a medical or any financial emergency arises, 
that throws my budget off, and I must go rob 
Peter to pay Paul. What I mean is, I must 
pay my rent, buy food, and meet my tuition 
deadlines each month, so that other bills 
have to wait when this happens. 

My children are simply beautiful. They un- 
derstand what a financial burden keeping 
them in Catholic school is, so they don’t ask 
for a lot of unnecessary things. They do with 
a lack of clothes and get only the bare neces- 
sities, and they don't ask to go to a lot of 
things that teenagers want to do that cost 
money. They always consider the cost and 
whether they can do something else that 
is equally as enjoyable that is free. 

They study very hard, and make very good 
grades in school. Because of this, they have 
partial scholarships and grants, which save 
me $1,445 this year in tuition costs alone. 
That is why my tuition cost this year is 
$3,100. The reason I am sending my children 
to Catholic school is because of the dedica- 
tion of the teachers. 

My children are getting a better, superior 
Standard of education. The attitudes of the 
students toward the teachers and the teach- 
ers toward the students in trying to help one 
another to accomplish their goals in the 
future is greater. The approach to discipline, 
establishing moral standards, respect for 
others and their property and mainly them- 
selves, is very extensive toward our society. 

In addition, they are taught religion on all 
levels. 

Having had my children in public schools 
for 5 years, first, I feel that I can make an 
honest comparison between the two. The 
public schools have no Christian formation 
now that I know of, which I feel is necessary 
for children to have something to believe in. 
The dedication of the teachers is lacking. 
The respect of the students toward the teach- 
ers and the teachers toward the students is 
missing. 

The educational standards are extremely 
low. If your child is not a fast learner, then 
they are simply left behind. Stress and em- 
phasis are given to the quick learners, and 
the others suffer. There is hardly any disci- 
pline at all. Moral standards, respect for 
others and their property and mainly them- 
selves, are low. 

In my opinion, all of these points can be 
and need to be improved. If this bill is 
passed, which I am wholeheartedly for, this 
will help to insure my children’s continua- 
tion in Catholic school, and also open up an 
avenue for others to send their children. 
Thank you very much. 


Ms. Jackson. We intend to strongly sup- 
port this proposed legislation as it would be 
of great assistance to persons such as our- 
selves in our effort to provide our children 
with the best education available. We want to 
thank you for your consideration. 

Senator Packwoop, More than any other 
group of witnesses, I think that you portray 
exactly what Senator Moynihan and I and 
Senator Roth and the others who are spon- 
sors of the bill are trying to do. You refute 
the argument that this is a white, elitist, 
rich persons’ bill, to enable them to take off 
part of the costs of the tuition to send their 
son or daughter to Dartmouth. That is not 
primarily intended. There is a limitation of 
$500 that you can take for any student that 
you pay tuition for, which is not going to be 
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of overwhelming consequence to someone 
sending their child to an upper class, expen- 
sive New England college. 

To you, to all of you, this bill can prob- 
ably mean the difference between whether 
or not you can continue to afford to choose 
the kind of education you want, and with- 
out this kind of a bill you may have no 
choice at all. I cannot tell you how much I 
appreciate your taking the time to come. 

Pat? 

Senator MOYNIHAN. I would like to echo 
what Senator Packwood has said. There is 
nothing like a touch of reality, and I suppose 
that a surprising number of the witnesses in 
this somewhat middle-aged group of people 
we have had here can tell about what it 
is like to pay for a son or a daughter at 
college, but thank God we have some young 
people who still have children in elementary 
and secondary school. You are the first ones 
we have had. 

Ms. Ferguson, if you had the legislation 
before us which would give you a tax credit 
of up to $500 for half the first payment, 
this would make a difference to you, would 
it? 

Ms. FERGUSON. Yes, it certainly would. 

Senator MOYNIHAN. How many children 
would you send back to Our Lady of Perpet- 
ual Help? 

Ms. FERGUSON. I have one, as I stated, in 
parochial school now, and I would send two 
back. 

Senator MOYNIHAN. It is just that much. 
It is a small difference, but there is an old 
saying in the South that a dollar ain't much 
if you've got one. 

Mrs. Washington said something which 
struck me, and she spoke openly and proper- 
ly. We are here to learn about the ques- 
tion of Christian formation, as you put it. 
Are you Catholic, Mrs. Washington? 

Ms. WASHINGTON. Yes, I am. 

Senator Moyninan. What about the other 
ladies? Mrs. Howard? 

Ms. Howarp. I am Pentacostal. 

Ms. Jackson. I am Lutheran. 

Senator MOYNIHAN. A Pentacostal, a Lu- 
theran—— 

Ms. FERGUSON. I am Protestant. 

Senator MOYNIHAN. That won't do. 

[General laughter. ] 

Senator MOYNIHAN. Go on. 

Ms. FERGUSON, I attend different churches. 
I don't really have one religion. 

Senator MOYNIHAN. You really are Protes- 
tant. 

{General laughter.] 

Ms. Fercuson. That is why I said that. I 
don’t belong to any one faith. 

Senator MOYNIHAN. So we have four differ- 
ent church affillations here, and this hasn't 
made any difference in the experience of 
your children? 

{All the witnesses shake their heads in the 
negative.] 

The point is simply that these schools are 
in a very large degree public schools them- 
selves. They take people in the neighborhood. 
Iam sure that the Lutheran schools and the 
Baptist schools that we have heard from do 
the same. They may make an effort at that. 
One could almost regret the diminishment 
of doctrinal energies, but it is a reality, and 
I would just leave one thought, Mr. Chair- 
man, and that is that one and one-half cen- 
turies ago, when this argument first began 
in America, there was a much clearer percep- 
tion than there is now that a decision not to 
have any religion taught in the schoo] was a 
religious decision, and it is just as much a re- 
ligious Judgment not to teach certain forms 
of doctrine as it is to do so, and just be- 
cause the “public” schools don’t doesn’t mean 
they avoid the question. It just means that 
they come down on one side of it, and you 
could have a different view. That's all, and 
that is what makes horseraces, and that is 
what makes, it seems to me, an interesting 
society where you have some alternatives. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank these 
ladies who have certainly brought a touch 
of reality into these hearings, and we do ap- 
preciate your coming. Let’s see, two of you 
work for the Federal Government, do you 
not? I hope they will be generous about 
granting you leave for the afternoon. 

Ms. Jackson. Senator, I would just like to 
bring out one point. I have a nephew who has 
attended Our Lady of Perpetual Help for 6 
years. He transferred to Honolulu, Hawaii, 
and I received a letter from him where he is 
attending the schools out there, and he said 
the schools out there, so I know it is not 
just the location that makes a difference, are 
1 year behind where he is now. 

So, there is a difference, and I don't think 
it is just D.C. 

Senator MoyNrHan. There is nothing wrong 
with the schools in Hawaii. You are doing 
well by your children. They are lucky. 

Senator Packwoop, Thank you very much. 

That will conclude our hearings today. 
We will take up the last day tomorrow at 
9:30. 

{Whereupon, at 3:45 p.m., the hearing was 
recessed, to reconvene the following day at 
9:30 a.m.] 


STATEMENT OF JAMES ROGERS 


Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman and members 
of this committee, I appear before you this 
morning as the beneficiary of non-public- 
school education as well as a supporter and 
parent of a child presently in parochial 
schools. I am Dr. James Rogers, director 
of the East Cleveland Public Library System, 
which I might add, the city of East Cleve- 
land has a population of 82 percent black, 
and chairperson of the Cuyahoga County 
Board of Catholic Education. 

In the limits of the city of Cleveland, 
there are 54 Catholic elementary schools en- 
rolling 16,474 students and 9 Catholic sec- 
ondary schools enrolling 6,355 students. Six- 
teen percent of these students are minority 
students, the majority of whom are non- 
Catholic, Although my primary concern is 
for the city of Cleveland. I want to point cut 
that there are 85,000 students in all of the 
Catholic schools of the Diocese of Cleveland. 

If one were to be purely pragmatic, with 
no regard to educational benefits or moral 
criteria, it would seem to be the benefit of 
the Nation to encourage the continuation of 
nonpublic schools. State superintendent of 
instruction for the State of Ohio, Dr. Frank- 
lin Walter, has stated that in the public 
schools of Ohio for the year 1976-77 the cost 
per pupil, on the average, was $1,205. The 
average cost per pupil for the Catholic 
schools in the State of Ohio was closer to 
$750 or $800. Thus, from the standpoint of 
the State, there is a great benefit and a fi- 
nancial contribution made by the parochial 
schools in the State of Ohio. 

In addition to the financial considera- 
tions, I believe that the public school sys- 
tem in the United States has been notori- 
ously unsuccessful in responding to the 
needs of the minority students, The local 
Catholic schools have done a better job in 
responding to these needs, as evidenced by 
the large numbers of Protestant parents who 
wish to enroll their children in the nearby 
Catholic school where tuition is charged, 
rather than at the local, free public school. 
I believe they are choosing the parochial 
school because they believe that their chil- 
dren will receive a quality education. They 
are doing what they deem best for their chil- 
dren and are exercising their right to free- 
dom of choice—but they do so at a financial 
penalty. 

An example of this is the fact in the city of 
Los Angeles approximately 3 weeks ago on 
television during the half time of a univer- 
sity basketball game, they talked of a Cath- 
olic school consisting of 300 students, all 
black. Verbum Dei High School Is rated No. 1 
high school basketball team in the country. 
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More than that, 90 percent of the student 
body of that school attend 4-year univer- 
sities upon graduation. 

In January 1976, the National Office for 
Black Catholics issued a statement which I 
would like to quote: 

“The public school system is nonfunctional 
as far as black people are concerned. There 
is little or no need to argue the fact that 
black people desperately need an alternative 
education system which can drastically re- 
verse the deplorable statistics which cur- 
rently show that far too many black youth 
are emerging from 12 years of schooling es- 
sentially uneducated.” 

In the city of Cleveland there are 54 Cath- 
olic elementary schools and 9 Catholic sec- 
ondary schools. Fifteen of these elementary 
schools serve a predominantly black non- 
Catholic population. The existence of these 
schools and their continued operation has 
been made possible because other members of 
the diocese through their sacrifices and con- 
tributions have been able to provide an an- 
nual operating subsidy of approximately 
$400,000. Over the past 5 years, $2 million 
have been spent in the urban areas of Cleve- 
land to continue the operation of these 
schools. 

We have not closed in Cleveland one Cath- 
olic school. The archdiocese has supported 
these schools. 

The commitment of the Catholic Church 
of Cleveland to education for the poor is un- 
mistakable, but it is possible only because of 
the generosity of middle-income parents in 
other areas of the diocese. 

In the schools of the diocese, costs are con- 
stantly and steadily rising. This means that 
tuitions must also rise. Unless parents re- 
ceive some measure of relief, it can be antici- 
pated that middle-income parents will no 
longer be able to contribute to diocesan pro- 
grams. If the diocese does not have funds, it 
cannot continue to assist the very successful 
inner-city school programs. 


In an effort to assist the needy poor of 
Cleyeland, an education endowment trust 
was established by Bishop James A. Hickey 
2 years ago. In September of this school year, 
1,460 grants of $1,000 each were made to ele- 
mentary and secondary school students. The 
vast majority of these grants were to stu- 
dents within the confines of the city of Cleve- 
land. However, 3,400 requests for the grants 
were received. This figure will give you an 
idea of the need that exists. In the first 
year of the program, it can be assumed that 
many parents did not know of the existence 
of the endowment and therefore did not 
apply. 

The point I am making is that the Cath- 
olic people of the diocese have done more 
than their share in trying to assure the con- 
tinuation of programs for minority students. 
The people in the inner-city parishes have 
done their part. Fundraising activities— 
bingo, car washes, candy sales, magazine 
drives—all of these efforts combined are in- 
sufficient. There is need for the Government 
to recognize the fine work done by these 
schools, to applaud their success in meeting 
the needs of minority students, and to pro- 
vide some measure of relief to the people who 
support these schools. 

If we have a racial problem in this coun- 
try—and we do—it arises in part from the 
lack of equal opportunity afforded our mi- 
nority students. If they receive an inade- 
quate education—and I believe they do— 
they will not have equal opportunities for 
employment or for housing. 

I believe that the Catholic schools have 
been able to help the minority student. By 
providing youngsters with a quality educa- 
tion, by fostering religious and moral values, 
by teaching students the skills they will need 
in a technological society, and by motivating 
and inspiring them to do more and to do 
better, the Catholic schools in the city have 
provided a great service to the Nation. I be- 
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lieve these schools deserve to continue, The 
people of our diocese have been generous 
but there is a limit to their resources. Un- 
less some help is given to middle-income par- 
ents, the ability of the diocese to continue 
this service to black people will be in 
jeopardy. 

I note that there is a great deal of support 
for tax credit for colleges and universities 
only. It is my belief that many black young- 
sters will never get to college unless they re- 
ceive an adequate elementary and secondary 
education, These youngsters need the quality 
basic instruction which can be obtained in 
our Catholic schools. 

In the diocese of Cleveland, I believe the 
record shows we have done our part. It is 
not time for Congress to assist in the efforts 
which parents and others of good will are 
making. I am hopeful you will look with 
favor on the present legislation. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, 
that this past week I met with Mr. Eisen- 
stadt of the President's staff and one of the 
concerns that we have is that in the spec- 
trom of tax credit relief that we do not 
separate the elementary and secondary 
schools from those of higher education. We 
are concerned about that and we are com- 
mitted that aid should be given in all three 
areas, elementary, secondary, and higher 
education. 

Mr. BURKE. Thank you. 

Mr. Kall. 


STATEMENT OF Rev. PAUL B. SMITH 


Reverend SMITH. I am Paul Smith, a 
Roman Catholic priest and principal of Holy 
Angels School. I represent the parents and 
children of the country’s largest intercity 
black Catholic school. 

There are five low-income federally funded 
houses surrounding our school. By extension, 
therefore, I speak for the innercity poor of 
the entire country. Because there are few 
options other than and alternative to, an 
admitted failing public school system, the 


innercity child of poor parents is more often 
than not denied an equal opportunity to 
quality education because of his poverty. 
There is in the inner city an existing sys- 
tem that does offer an option, an alternative 
to parents. This system is being slowly shot 
down. Every year we witness a closing of 


private parochial, if you will, innercity 
schools because of ever-increasing cost, which 
cost must be assumed by parents who already 
live on the edge of survival, but who, none- 
theless, want the best for their children. 

Our school, which we believe to be the 
best of its kind, manages to survive because 
it provides a service which we stubbornly 
keep within the means of the poor. Our en- 
roliment is 1,133 children, with only 37 more 
Catholic children than non-Catholic chil- 
dren, with approximately 40 percent of that 
enrollment on ADC or some other welfare 
assistance. 

Our record has been proven. In eighth 
grade math, our children are producing at.9.3, 
which ts ninth grade; eighth grade is 8.7. I 
could continue through the list, which shows, 
every year our school produces students who 
achieve above or at the national average. 

We are able to maintain this system be- 
cause we have sought, in a volunteer pro- 
gram, young people fresh out of college who 
work for minimum stipends. We have in- 
sisted that every parent with a child attend- 
ing the school pays the fair share of the 
cost. 

The bill introduced by Representatives 
Frenzel, Burke, and—he is from Illinois 
also—Railsback, would greatly benefit the 
poor, in that parents are struggling at this 
point to meet the minimal tuition cost, which 
is $18 a month, An ADC or welfare recipient 
would have difficulty making that payment. 
We have parents who come in every day and 
pay t amount; small payments. Such a bill 
would make it possible for parents, with 
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dignity, to acquire quality education for their 
children. 

We will be submitting a formal statement 
which will include such points as why we 
feel the bill would benefit not only Holy 
Angels but all Catholic schools and innercity 
schools for the poor. We will show that what 
we operate in the inner city of Chicago is a 
bargain for the State, is a bargain for the 
parent. Our school opens at 6 o’clock in the 
morning and remains open until 6 at night 
for the working parent, for the working 
mother. 

The inner city has at least 60 percent of 
its families functioning as one-parent homes. 
The one parent, most often “is the mother, 
whose income must go to support the edu- 
cational system which provides what the 
parent desperately wants for the child, To 
send a child to school for 8 years and have 
that child graduate reading at a third or 
fourth grade level is objectionable, intoler- 
able. 

Our local school boards in Chicgao recently 
passed a ruling that a child, in order to re- 
ceive an eighth grade diploma, in order to 
be promoted, would have to achieve at the 
sixth-grade level, and more than one-fourth 
of the students did not make it. 

We maintain that an alternative to such 
poor quality has to be and must be in the 
inner city for the poor. 


[Additional statement material follows: ] 
ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF REV. PAUL B. SMITH 


Iam Paul Smith, a Roman Catholic priest 
and principal of Holy Angels School, in Chi- 
cago. I represent the parents and children 
of the country’s largest inner-city Catholic 
school for black children. We are located in 
the nation's largest concentration of low 
income families. There are five low income 
federally-funded housing complexes sur- 
rounding our school. 

By extension, I also speak for the inner- 
city poor of the entire nation and on their 
behalf I strongly urge this Committee to sup- 
port the Frenzel-Burke-Railsback tuition tax 
credit legislation, H.R. 9332. 

Because there are few options, the inner- 
city child of poor parents is more often than 
not denied an equal opportunity to quality 
education because of his poverty. 

There is in the inner-city an existing sys- 
tem that does offer an option, an alternative 
to parents. This system is being slowly shut 
down. Every year we witness the closing of 
private inner-city schools because of the ever 
increasing costs, which costs must be as- 
sumed by parents who already live on the 
edge of survival, but who, nevertheless, want 
the best for their children. 

Our school, which we believe to be the best 
of its kind, manages to survive because it 
provides a service which stubbornly keeps 
within the means of the poor community we 
serve. Our enrollment is 1,133 with only 37 
more Catholic than non-Catholic children 
(Catholic total 585; non-Catholic total 548). 
The increasing number of non-Catholic chil- 
dren enrolled in inner-city Catholic schools 
indicates the growing need of parents for an 
alternative, even though the basic philosophy 
of the institution is somewhat different from 
their own, So cherished is the desire for aval- 
ity education, parents gladly commit their 
much-loved children to the care and direc- 
tion of those who, while of different faith. 
successfully attend to the academic and 
moral growth of the child. The success of the 
nonpublic school in the inner-city is unaues- 
tioned, while many bemoan the failure of the 
public schools. Therefore, more and more 
parents are seeking the discipline and struc- 
ture of the private school whether it be 
Catholic, Lutheran. Jewish, or nonsectarian. 
The exercite of such a choice, however. works 
havoc on the meager income of these parents 
which the proposed tuition tax credit would 
correct. 

Recently, the Chicago Public School Board 
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adopted a recommendation that all students 
must attain sixth grade level of achievement 
before promotion to the ninth grade. In one 
district comprised mostly of low income in- 
ner-city children, less than one-fourth of the 
students were eligible for such promotion. 
In the public elementary school neighboring 
to Holy Angels School, the students are one 
to three years below the national average in 
achievement. At the same time, children at 
Holy Angels School are achieving above their 
grade level in arithmetic and reading in each 
of the eight grades as the table shows. 
Grade Levels: Mathematical Concepts and 
Reading Comprehension, Holy Angels 
School, Chicago, 1977 


Math Read- 
concept ing 
level 
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As a principal, I realize that academic com- 
parisons must be made cautiously so I do not 
seek to publicize the difference. However, the 
local Chicago community, not our faculty or 
parents, does that. It is true that our stu- 
dents represent the same socio-economic and 
cultural backgrounds; they are black chil- 
dren growing up in an inner-city environ- 
ment, Our class size is large (40) by public 
standards; our equipment is minimal; our 
buildings are old. Yet, quality education has 
been achieved through concentration on our 
back-to-basics academic program beginning 
in 1970, and has been implemented by a ded- 
icated faculty who receive salaries much 
lower than their public school conferees. 

Perhaps it should be noted that religious 
affiliation is not a necessary qualification for 
admission to the Catholic school in the in- 
ner-city. These schools do have an open- 
door policy regarding race and ethnic back- 
ground. They likewise cut across socio-eco- 
nomic lines, providing service to all. The tax 
tuition credit measure sponsored by Repre- 
sentatives Frenzel, Burke, and Railsback 
would most effectively make possible the con- 
tinuance of alternative education in the 
inner-city. 

While it might hardly be worthwhile for 
the well-to-do whose children attend elitist 
schools, a credit or refund of $150 to 200 to 
an inner-city, one-parent home (let us 
say, just a mother) would be a great help 
and it would make the choice available to 
many parents of extremely meager means. 

Also, the Frenzel-Burke-Railsback bill ex- 
plicitly extends benefits to parents whose 
children attend secondary and elementary 
schools where the need is the greatest. Stud- 
ies have shown that the children of low 
income and underprivileged families tend to 
suffer retardation in the early years, about 
the fifth grade, and so a vicious circle of 
poverty is perpetuated when quality educa- 
tion is denied or is not available to them 
in their formative years. If the foundation 
in basics is wanting, then there is no hope 
of building a professional and secure future. 
Our medical schools will continue to decry 
the shortage of qualified minorities; the law 
schools will vainly search for eligible stu- 
dents; the sciences will more and more be 
hard pressed to enroll non-whites, while 
the prisons’ disproportionate ratios grow 
and burst existing structures with the bur- 
geoning numbers of blacks and other minor- 
ities. In the meantime, the slum blight of 
our major cities, and all the evils that it 
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entails, continues to gobble up more and 
more dwellings with more generations of the 
poorly educated who have no hope. 

In the past, federal assistance to educa- 
tion has concentrated on higher education 
as have practically all foundations and 
grants. Colleges and universities have vigor- 
ously complained about the apparent failure 
of today’s secondary schools to properly pre- 
pare students. Unless something is done to 
strengthen the faulty foundation, the situa- 
tion will not be improved. The tax credit 
bill will provide a means in the inner-city 
to encourage quality education since it 
would give parents the financial opportu- 
nity to make a choice of schools. 

Schools are primarily for the student; de- 
signs and actions that affect them must 
transcend all other interests. The Frenzel- 
Burke-Railsback bill seeks to make available 
to those parents who are willing to make 
some special sacrifice to provide quality edu- 
cation, some relief from the financial burden 
which such a choice imposes. On behalf of 
the poor, the underprivileged and other mi- 
norities, I urge that this measure be ap- 
proved by this Committee and brought to 
the floor of the House. There, hopefully, it 
will be passed for the benefit of those for 
whom I have been privileged to speak today. 

Thank you. 

Mr. BURKE. Thank you, Father Smith. Our 
next witness is Dr Joseph Froomkin. 

You have appeared here before, as I recall. 

Mr. FROOMKIN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BURKE, You may proceed. 


[From the Washington Post, June 20, 1978] 
DESEGREGATION EXPERT BACKS TUITION CREDIT 
(By Lawrence Feinberg) 


Sociologist James S. Coleman, who headed 
a massive influential study favoring school 
desegregation in the mid-1960s, yesterday 
strongly supported a tuition tax credit to 
aid parents of private and parochial school 
pupils, 

Coleman, a professor at the University of 
Chicago, said he favors the tax credit—which 
has been voted by the House but is bitterly 
opposed by the Carter administration—be- 
cause it would “increase the range of choice 
of low-income black parents.” 

Particularly in big cities, Coleman said, 
where large-scale public school desegregation 
is unlikely, a tax credit “would increase the 
opportunity of black parents to escape from 
schools that they think hurt their children.” 

Opponents of the measure have contended 
it would promote segregation, hurt public 
schools and mainly benefit middle- and 
upper-income groups. 

But Coleman said that because of the rela- 
tively modest size of the proposed credit, $100 
to $500 per student, “the principal effect 
would be on lower-income families” sending 
their children to relatively low-priced 
schools. 

He said “a very large number of black chil- 
dren” already attended low-tuition Catholic 
schools in big cities, such as Chicago, New 
York and Washington, with generally posi- 
tive educational results. 

Coleman spoke at a forum on desegregation 
attended by about 60 persons at Georgetown 
Day School, 4530 MacArthur Blvd. NW. The 
forum was sponsored by the Black Student 
Fund, which during the past decade has 
aided more than a thousand black students 
to attend private schools in the Washington 
area. 

He was introduced warmly by Alice M. Riv- 
lin, director of the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, who later asked him to deal with the 
“accusation” that programs to help blacks 
attend private schools are “detrimental” to 
public education. 

“That's not a valid argument,” Coleman 
rejoined. “Anything that allows for an indi- 
vidual to have greater opportunity can't be 
bad for the country.” 
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Besides favoring a tuition credit on fed- 
eral income taxes, Coleman said he supported 
proposals to give vouchers to parents to use 
for tuition at public or private schools. 

“Parents and children have a better sense 
of what's a good school context for them,” 
Coleman said, “than do professionals who 
must deal with a very large number of chil- 
dren. I trust the parents and chil- 
dren more than the professionals. 

“I think the stronger the private schools 
are the better it will be for the public schools 
because the public schools wili be forced to 
be better to stay in business.” 

Overall, Coleman said, school desegrega- 
tion since 1954 has had “no effect” on edu- 
cational achievement of black students. 

“In the absence of turmoil,” Coleman said, 
“there seems to be an achievement increase.” 
But so far, he said, this has been counter- 
balanced by reduced black achievement in 
places where desegregation was accompanied 
by conflict and fear and “distraction from 
study.” 

In general, he said, integration has been 
most successful in well-disciplined schools 
headed by strong principals. 

Coleman stressed that the main finding 
of his 1966 report, issued by the U.S. Office 
of Education, was that black students had 
higher achievement in mostly white schools 
not because of the skin color of their class- 
mates but because of the middle-class back- 
ground and “educational resources” that 
the white chlidren brought from home. 

“Increasingly, class is less correlated with 
race than it was 10 years ago,” Coleamn said. 

Widespread desegregation, he said, has 
been “enormously beneficial” to the South 
by aiding its transformation from a back- 
ward region to a thriving “Sun Belt.” 

But he repeated his view, which has at- 
tracted controversy for the past three years, 
that desegregation programs requiring “in- 
stant racial balance” through compulsory 
busing have caused “very serious harm” by 
speeding the exodus of whites from big 
cities. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Dr. THOMAS W. 
VITULLO-MARTIN 


SUMMARY 


Private schools, subject to regional varia- 
tion, enroll a substantial number of lower- 
income and lower-middle income families. 

The schools enrolling most lower-income 
students are almost exclusively church affili- 
ated, but do not discriminate on the basis 
of religion. They are highly cost effective, 
and perceived as better educational institu- 
tions by most lower-income families. 

Although tuition at these schools is gen- 
erally low, tuition costs still operate to limit 
or deprive lower-income parents of educa- 
tional alternatives for their children. The 
Federal government taxes the money these 
lower-income families spend on tuition. The 
proposed legislation will have a disprovor- 
tionate impact on low-income families, 
making possible alternatives otherwise 
foreclosed. 

The proposed bill will ease the cost of pri- 
vate education for the wealthy, and in so do- 
ing should encourage wealthy parents to 
switch from exclusive public schools to pri- 
vate schools. Such switching would substan- 
tially reduce the disproportionately-high 
subsidy of the wealthy in public education. 

The tax credit approach, by continuing the 
dependence of schools on tuition-paying par- 
ents instead of refocusing the attention of 
the schools toward the government for finan- 
cial security, reinforces parental control. Per- 
haps more important, it continues the pres- 
ent system in which private schools that 
cannot deliver desirable, quality educational 
services close for lack of patrons. Under di- 
rect government-financing arrangements (of 
the type proposed in the administration’s 
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alternative to these bills) schools that de- 
serve to close will continue to receive 
support. 

I will address myself to two related ques- 
tions: Does the proposed tuition Tax Refund 
Act of 1978 aid only middle and upper-mid- 
dle-income parents? Does the proposed Act 
harm children from lower-income families 
by depriving the public schools they attend 
of tax dollars for education and by encourag- 
ing middle-class abandonment of public 
schools? 


ARE ONLY MIDDLE- AND UPPER-INCOME GROUPS 
AIDED? 


No. The legislation will help all income 
groups because all income groups use private 
schools. Low-income Americans cannot sup- 
port private schools without help. And the 
resources that used to help them are disap- 
pearing. Private schools are perhaps most im- 
portant to low-income parents, and the leg- 
islation will benefit them. 

By private schools I mean all elementary 
and secondary church-affilated and inde- 
pendent nonpublic schools. The family in- 
comes of private school students are remark- 
ably similar to the income distribution pat- 
terns for the entire American population. 

If we take as a standard of low income the 
level at which the federal government ceases 
to tax a family of four (given standard de- 
ductions, $7,200), private schools enroll more 
than half as many low-income students as 
public schools do. About 13 percent of the 
private school population has a family in- 
come of under $7,500 vs. 23 percent of the 
public school population. A greater propor- 
tion of the public school population has an 
income of under $10,000 (35 percent vs. 20 
percent). Once we look above the lowest-in- 
come groups, however, we find the greatest 
difference in enrollment occurs in the $10,000 
to $15,000 group. Private schools find 6 per- 
cent more of their total population in this 
group than public schools do. Significantly 
for our question, the least difference in the 
two groups is found in the wealthiest portion 
of the population. Private schools enroll only 
2.5 percent more wealthy students than pub- 
lic schools do. 

Put another way, 79 percent of the wealthi- 
est families in the U.S. enroll their children 
in public schools where their education is 
totally subsidized by the public. Purther- 
more, public schools serving upper-income 
families typically spend more per pupil than 
private schools serving a similar group. The 
highest-spending public school district in 
the New York metropolitan area spends 
$8,600. That is more than any private schools 
within New York City and is two or more 
times the amount spent by the average pri- 
vate school member of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools. (Most of these 
high-spending public school districts are 
suburban.) 

The counterpart to this suburban public 
school parent living in the city spends be- 
tween $1,300 and $2,600 per child at private 
schools, with transportation, books and fees 
adding an additional $800 per child. Thus, 
the average family in the private schools in 
the city which serve the wealthiest urban 
families spends about $4,800 of after-tax in- 
come to send two children to private school. 
The parent is taxed for all costs associated 
with the school of his child. A family with 
an income sufficient to maintain a city resi- 
dence and pay such private school fees would 
likely be taxed at a combined city-state- 
federal rate of over 50 percent. Hence, the 
wealthy private school patron pays property, 
sales and income taxes to support public 
schools while paying for private schools— 
and thereby decreasing the burden on the 
public school system. He also pays approxi- 


t National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics, “Condition of Education 1977.” 
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mately $4,800 to federal, state and local 
treasuries as tax on the money spent for pri- 
vate education. 

Private schools cover about 70 percent of 
their costs through tuition income so that, 
in return for the parents’ $9,600 annual in- 
vestment (tuition, transportation and fees, 
and the taxes on them for two children), 
their children receive per pupil expenditures 
of $2,100. 

Among schools serving middle and upper- 
middle-income parents in the New York area, 
the New York City public schools have one 
of the lowest per pupil expenditure rates. 
They spent $2,532 per registered pupil in 1976 
or $3,115 per actual pupil (average dally at- 
tendance). In public suburban schools that 
cater to wealthy parents, per pupil expendi- 
tures went as high as $8,600 in 1975 in the 
New York metropolitan area. The public 
schools typically spend more per pupil than 
elite private schools. The property taxes pub- 
lic school parents have to pay to support such 
high-cost public school systems are them- 
selves tax deductible. This means that the 
federal government pays, in effect, one half 
or more of the tuition bill for these “free 
and public” schools. The irony is that these 
suburban public schools are far more restric- 
tive than urban private schools since they 
permit only children living within their 
boundaries to attend. In the highest-expendi- 
ture suburban systems, parents must expend 
substantial capital for housing in order to 
move into the district. This requirement 
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makes the schools more exclusive by income 
than city private schools charging the highest 
tuition. 

Under the proposed legislation, only about 
650,000 upper-income families would receive 
tax refunds of $500 each, for a total cost of 
$325 million. If the legislation succeeded in 
encouraging the wealthy who have enrolled 
their children in public schools to switch to 
private schools, public treasuries would re- 
ceive a substantial increase and more money 
would be left to spend on lower-income stu- 
dents. Less than a 6 percent shift (108,000) 
of this group into private schools would 
make the venture profitable to public treas- 
uries if $3,000—a conservative assumption— 
were spent per child by the systems enrolling 
the children of these wealthiest families. 

This suggests that middle and lower-mid- 
dle-income groups are more likely to use 
private schools than are the wealthiest 
groups. But, of course, there are more fam- 
ilies in these groups. A greater proportion of 
private school students are from the wealth- 
iest families than of public school students— 
the common wisdom. The wealthier a family 
is, the more likely it will enroll its children 
in private schools. 4.5 percent of those stu- 
dents from families with incomes under 
$7,500 enrolled their children in private 
schools in 1975, but 21 percent of those with 
incomes over $25,000 enrolled their children 
in private schools. 


But if we look at a regional breakdown, 
we find very little relation between attend- 
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ance at private schools and income—except 
for the lowest and the highest-income 
groups. The Southwest and Central states be- 
have much as the national data indicate. In 
the West, the pattern changes: The highest- 
income families are less likely to enroli their 
children in private schools. 

Private schools serve all income groups. 
They serve a greater proportion of the wealth- 
iest families in the South—a manifestation 
of a long southern tradition. In the North- 
east, in contrast, they serve relatively large 
percentages of all below-median income fam- 
ilies—13 percent. 

As we look at family income statistics for 
private school patrons, we see what is com- 
mon sense: Market forces seem to limit at- 
tendance by the lowest-income families. We 
will discuss later the fact that the lowest- 
income families spend as much as 10 percent 
of their gross income for tuition at private 
schools. The proposed $500 per child refund 
to this group will be likely to have a greater 
effect on increasing their attendance? 


*“The report of the National Commission 
on Financing Post-Secondary Education con- 
cluded that a college can expect to lose from 
one to three percent of its enrollment for 
every $100 of increased tuition,” Sen. Wil- 
liam V. Roth, Jr., New York Times, January 
10, 1978. The effect is observed on families 
capable of sending their children to college. 
It is likely to be magnified on the lowest- 
income families attempting to send their 
children to private schools. 


TABLE 4.04.—ENROLLMENT IN PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF PERSONS 3 TO 13 YEARS OLD, BY FAMILY INCOME AND REGION: OCTOBER 1975 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Enrollment, by family income (1967 dollar) 


Less $5,000 
Total than lo 
enrolled $5,000 $7,499 


Region 


$7,500 $10,000 
o 
$9,999 


$15,000 No 
report 


o 
$14,999 or more Region 


enrolled 


Enrollment, by family income (1967 dollar) 
$5,000 $7,500 $10,000 
than to o t 
$5,000 $7,499 $9,999 


Less 


Total $15,000 


o 
$14,999 or more 


Northeast: 
161 249 


80 15.8 
Private enrollment. 51 110 


Percent of regional 
ee ee - Os 2.1 8.1 


Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ‘Current Population Survey," 


Central: 
Private enroliment 
Percent of regional 
ment 
West: 
Private enrollment...._____ 
Percent of regional 


95 207 
5.6 11.0 
59 88 
2.8 5.8 


288 
18.5 
130 


8,7 10.8 


National Center for Educational Statistics, “The Condition of Education, 1977,"" No. 017-080- 


unpublished tabulations. Mary Galladay, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


The West contains other surprises. In that 
region, blacks are more likely to attend pri- 
vate schools than whites are. By 1975, the 
percentage of blacks in private elementary 
schools in the West almost doubled from fhe 
1970 base year, when NCES attempted to 
count minority enrollment in private schools 
by region. In half the states in the West, 
more of the students in private schools 
were members of minority groups than were 
students in public schools (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2,—MINORITY GROUP ENROLLMENT AS A PERCENT 
OF TOTAL ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 
IN PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS, BY REGION AND 
STATE: UNITED STATES, 1970-71 
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Office of Civil Rights. “Directory of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools in Selected Districts: Enrollment and Staff 
by Racial/Ethnic Group, Fall 1970.” 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL OPTIONS FOR LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

A number of factors are making it increas- 
ing difficult for private schools to continue to 
serve minorities and lower-income families. 
In the New York area per pupil costs in pri- 
vate, inner-city schools average $750; tuitions 
average $500—with some much higher. (The 
per pupil expenditure for the public schools 
in the same area is $2,700.) Tuition payments 
normally account for 5 percent to 10 percent 
of the gross income of over half the families 
in these schools. Observers believe that these 
schools are at their financial limits. It is on 
just these sorts of private schools—those with 
a marginal chance of survival—that the Tui- 
tion Tax Refund bill is likely to have its 
greatest impact. 

Roman Catholic schools enroll about 76 
percent of all nonpublic school students, but 
about 91 percent of all blacks in nonpubiic 
schools and an even higher percentage of 
Spanish-surnamed children, Although there 
are twice as many Spanish-surnamed children 
in the U.S. student population, there are ap- 
proximately the same number of each group 
in Catholic schools. 

The support of inner-city schools has be- 
come extremely expensive to the Catholics, 
Lutherans, and others who maintain them. 
The costs of educating lower-income students 
must be socialized across a greater group than 
the parents themselves. The necessity is 
greater when substantial portions of the stu- 
dents come from single-family homes and 
are dependent for their income on budgeted 
payments from departments of social services, 
Welfare funds are not allocated for the pri- 
vate school education of dependent children. 
Traditionally, church-affiliated elementary 


schools of all denominations have been par- 
tially or wholly supported by the parishes to 
which they were attached. More than public 
schools, these parish schools were neighbor- 
hood schools since their soie revenue came 
from the neighborhood. 

For private secondary schools, the patterns 


varied considerably. Some schools were at- 
tached to parishes and supported by them. 
But few parishes were sufficiently large to 
support a high school from their own popu- 
lation, and the practice developed of high 
schools from one parish accepting students 
from another, with the second parish trans- 
ferring to the first funds to cover the costs 
of its students. Eventually, dioceses took over 
management of many parish high schools or 
founded their own to cover the needs of sey- 
eral parishes. Finally, a number of religious 
orders in several of the Christian sects estab- 
lished high schools, When these high schoois 
were financed by the parishes or the diocese, 
students from the parish would be assigned 
to them, When their financing came from 
tuition or other outside sources, students 
would seek admission to the high school of 
their choice. In some cases—notably the Ro- 
man Catholic Jesuit order—the operation of 
high schools was independent of the au- 
thority of the bishop of the diocese. 

Diocesan high schools would attempt to at- 
tract students from the parish high schools 
(since the diocese would charge a parish tui- 
tion for each child the parish sent to the 
school) and the independent high schools 
would try to attract students from both the 
other types. Some parishes encouraged the 
competition by providing their children with 
partial support of the tuition charged at an 
independent high school, if the student chose 
it. 

Thus, as compared to the public school sys- 
tem, the religious schools had a much more 
locally controlled operation, internally com- 
petitive, especially at the high school level. 

The problem for inner-city schools is that 
there are no longer sufficient members in the 
parishes to subsidize the operation of the 
schools, and that the religious orders, whose 
contributed services once kept the costs of 
the schools down, are no longer available. 
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Projecting from 1973 survey data, about 70 
percent of elementary and 62 percent of 
Catholic secondary teachers are lay teachers. 
Catholic dioceses have tried to pay lay teach- 
ers a high percentage of public system scale 
salaries. But teaching contracts are signed by 
each parish for elementary and for some high 
schools, and many parishes—especially those 
in the inner city—pay below scale. In 1973, 
88 percent of lay elementary teachers earned 
less than $8,000. A rough calculation suggests 
that 70 percent are below the $8,000 figure 
today. By contrast, religious teachers are paid 
between $2,000 and $3,000, plus their food 
and housing. Thus a full complement of re- 
ligious teachers would lower actual per pupil 
costs by about $100. 

In an average parish today, about half the 
school income comes from parish subsidy, 
and in an average parish school, the per pupil 
cost (elementary) is $460. About 25 percent of 
the faculty are religious teachers. 

Most of the minorities and lower-income 
families attending Catholic and other private 
schools are concentrated in inner-city areas, 
the fringes of these areas within the central 
cities, and in small towns and rural areas. 
The schools in these areas are the smallest in 
the system. Among Catholic schools, inner- 
city schools were 90 percent of the urban 
schools in size (averaging 319 students in 
1973-74), and small town and rural schools 
only 62 percent (averaging only 221 stu- 
dents). The inner-city schools in particular 
have the oldest schoo] plants in the system, 
with consequent inefficiencies, such as high 
fuel and maintenance costs. 


In school enrolling minorities, there is for 
all practical purposes no religious member- 
ship requirement. Only about 1.5 percent of 
the membership of the American Catholic 
church is black, but almost 7 percent of 
Catholic school students are black. A minus- 
cule proportion of Catholics are Oriental or 
American Indian. But these two groups com- 
prise 1 percent of Catholic school students. 
In some dioceses, the Catholic schools serve 
high percentages of minorities. The Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) district schools of the Mobile 
diocese have more than a 59-percent non- 
Catholic enrollment (1973-74). In the entire 
diocese, which covers Mobile and southern 
Alabama, 32 percent of all students were 
black, and 24 percent non-Catholic in 1975- 
76. Birmingham diocese, which covers north 
Alabama, was 43 percent black and 30 percent 
non-Catholic. The Catholic schools in the 
District of Columbia (1974-75) were 77 per- 
cent minority at the elementary level and 50 
percent minority at the high school level. 
About 88 percent of the system’s non- 
Catholic students were minority students; 
22 percent of the students in District Catholic 
school are non-Catholics. 


The typical inner-city Catholic school has 
the highest tuition of all Catholic schools. 
Most Catholic elementary school tuitions 
range from $250 to $500 a year now. These 
tuitions are subsidized by the presence of 
religious teachers and by parish subsidies. 
Real costs in 1976-77 exceeded $500 per 
pupil on average in all Catholic schools. An? 
because of their small size and outdated 
physical plants, costs were higher in the 
inner-city Catholic schools. Parishes there 
do not have the membership to help sun- 
port the schools sufficiently. Most inner-city 
school tuitions appear to range from $350 
to $800 per pupil (with a substantially re- 
duced rate for a family's second child), and 
some go as high as $1,700. 

Catholic systems have attempted a num- 
ber of approaches to help support their 
inner-city schools. But most dioceses—es- 
pecially in large eastern cities—are now in 
substantial fiscal trouble. (Boston, which 
mortgaged the physical plant of the entire 
diocese in commercial loans to finance its 
construction program of the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, has reportedly not made the in- 
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terest payments on its debt in the recent 
past.) Each year, the Diccese of Brooklyn— 
the largest diocese in the U.S.—must begin 
to subsidize a larger number of its schools. 
Its central resources have fallen while de- 
mand has increased, and the diocese has 
had to cut subsidies to individual schools. 
In a number of cities, the parish-based 
structure of the inner-city schools has ob- 
scured the impending crisis. 

In Chicago, for example, the archdio- 
cese “loaned” inner-city parishes most of its 
accumulated building fund—its capital for 
building new schools—to cover the operat- 
ing deficits of the inner-city parishes. In 
the inner city, school budgets account for 
over 80 percent of parish expenditures. The 
diocese did not count these loans, which 
are unlikely ever to be repaid, as subsidies 
In Philadelphia, each parish banked its own 
building fund and reserve fund in commer- 
cial banks. As neighborhoods changed and 
parishes became more non-Catholic and 
lower income, they dipped into the accumu- 
lated reserve funds. Those funds are almost 
completely expended now, and some other 
source must be found to replace them if the 
inner-city schools are to survive. 


SHOULD PRIVATE SCHOOLS SURVIVE? 
IF SO, WHY? 


Private schools are disproportionately im- 
portant to minority and lower-income stu- 
dents. Quite clearly they do attract parents 
who seek to put their children in better 
schools. But this must be regarded as sur- 
prising. Inner-city private schools run al- 
most entirely from revenues generated with- 
in the community. They spend one-quarter 
to one-third the amount per pupil spent by 
the public schools in the large cities we 
examined in a recent survey. They typically 
had much higher pupil-teacher ratios than 
the public schools; inner city private schools 
average about 32 pupils compared to (to use 
the example of New York City) 25 in the 
public schools. They have an austere class- 
room setting, with anticue classrooms, few 
books in the library—if there is a library— 
and virtually no equipment. In the most 
successful inner city private school in the 
country, Holy Angels on the South Side of 
Chicago, about $300 is spent per pupil dur- 
ing the 12~month school year, and pupil- 
teacher ratios reach 42. But these schools 
have a reputation for performing. Typically 
their students read at or slightly below grade 
level, which is 1 to 2 years above median in 
the public schools by grade 6. Holy An- 
gels boasts that half of its eighth grade 
graduates eventually graduate from col- 
lege. And more than half of Holy Angels 
1,300 students receive public assistance. Ex- 
amining a matched public and private school 
sample, Hancock found that private school 
children entered first grade with a slightly 
lower I.Q. than public school students, but 
by the sixth grade were reading 1.4 to 2 
years above the public school students. 

Private schools serving inner city children 
have a reputation for excellence. We asked 
a sample of minority parents who enrolled 
their children in Catholic schools in large 
cities what, in their opinion, distinguished 
Catholic schools from public schools. Ninety 
percent responded either discipline or aca- 
demic training. A small percentage responded 
“religious training.” The parents, in our 
open-ended questions, tended to equate dis- 
cipline with academic training. Eighty per- 
cent thought that the private schools were 
safer than the public schools as well. Ninety 
percent thought that the Catholic schools 
provided a better education. We should ex- 
pect such a high percentage of positive an- 
swers, since we were interviewing parents who 
chose Catholic schools. But their responses 
concentrated on discipline, academic quality 
and safety far more than did those of the 
white middle-income parents in our survey. 
White parents thought much more highly 
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of their public school alternatives than did 
black parents, and saw little difference in 
quality, discipline and safety. 

The concern that private schools damage 
public schools arises from a misunderstand- 
ing about the sources of competition felt by 
public schools. Virtually all public schools 
attended by middle- and upper-middle in- 
come families are chosen by those families. 
The white flight from the cities has been en- 
couraged, even developed, by the quality of 
suburban public schools. The only schools 
that do not feel the force of competition are 
those educating the lowest-income groups. 
Although the lowest-income families do 
move, they move within a restricted area 
and are, for the most part, not free to move 
into the neighborhoods of better schools. 

Private schools provide them with alterna- 
tives, and thereby set standards that the pub- 
lic schools must meet, Without the private 
schools in the inner city, the public schools 
are freed of the embarrassment that such im- 
poverished institutions are able to do a better 
job. 

From my investigations, I have concluded 
that “local control” is not the means that 
encouraged most American schools to satisfy 
the demands of the parents. Parents seeking 
better schools chose them, If and when the 
schools displeased them, the parents chose 
“better” schools elsewhere. Choice is the 
mechanism that makes most public schools 
accountable today, not the political organi- 
zation of the parents. By attracting students 
from the public schools, the private schools 
will provide inner-city parents with the prod 
they require to deliver better educational 
services. 

Further, suburban public schools have 
been responsible for the racial isolation of 
minorities in the central cities. Private 
schools have given parents the option of 
better schools without the necessity of moy- 
ing to the suburbs. The private schools have 
kept the cities more integrated than they 
would be without them. In our study, we 
found private schools to be better integrated 
racially than the public schools serving com- 
parable income groups.* 


THE ADVANTAGE OF THE TAX CREDIT APPROACH 


In supporting low income parents in their 
educational choice, without question the 
federal government will help prevent inner- 
city schools from closing. But Constitutional 
concerns aside (and I believe the tax credit- 
tax deduction approach for religious institu- 
tions has already been confirmed as constitu- 
tional by the Court), the funding must not 
go directly from the government to the pri- 
vate schools (nor to the public schools for 
the same reasons.) The inner-city private 
school's financing is so precarious that it 
must focus a great deal of attention on those 
who offer it a chance of financial stability. If 
the government gives that promise, the 
school’s attention will turn from parents to 
the government. 

The connection of the school to its parents 
is a precious resource. The school is able to 
encourage—even require—the parents to 
work with it, and the parents know the 
school needs their efforts, The participation 
in private inner-city schools by parents is 
extremely high, approaching 90%. The suc- 
cess of a school so underfunded and under- 
manned depends on this parent participa- 
tion. And the parent participation is what 
makes the school so effective a center of 
community life. Direct funding of the school 
will upset this balance, making the school 


"Thomas Vitullo-Martin, “The Function 
of Private Schools in the Integration of Met- 
ropolitan Areas” (Unpublished manuscript, 
1977). This paper draws heavily on research 
supported by a basic research grant of the 
National Institute of Education “Parents, 
Policies and Political Structures” (comple- 
tion date: March, 1978). 
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look toward the city to solve its problems, 
and making the parents think their services 
are not needed, not called for or not valu- 
able (the parents could be replaced by 
experts). 

Furthermore, when parents, knowing they 
have a choice and are yoluntarily doing what 
they are doing, choose to pay tuition to a 
school, they have a sense of running the 
school. Finally, when the CORE school, or 
any private school, dissatisfies parents, they 
make their dissatisfaction known by pulling 
out of the school. Either the school must 
have many children waiting in the wings to 
come into the school, or it must change its 
ways to satisfy the parents who are leaving, 
or it will fail. Parents are less likely to “su- 
pervise” the schools when they do not pay 
the bill themselves, and the larger a share of 
total income the tuition bill represents, the 
more likely the parent is to scrutinize (and 
support) the school more intensely. Funding 
which minimizes the importance of tuition 
to the school, and lowers the real cost of tui- 
tion to the parent makes the private school 
less likely to succeed with inner-city 
children. 

An important virtue of this system is that 
parents must pay $1 out of every $2 increase 
in costs. It is still important for the school 
to cut costs and increase its productivity. It 
is still important for parents to contribute 
their services. The parents in fact pay large 
educational bills, and are constantly aware of 
the full cost of the education they are paying 
for. (In many cases, the true cost for one 
child will be 20% of total gross income for 
the year.) The arrangement helps make an 
important point symbolically: education is 
not free. It is costly, it is valuable. 

Finally, we should note the great advan- 
tage of this approach over the administra- 
tion approach. The administration's bill is 
confined to aid families with above median 
incomes whose children are in college, The 
proposed tax refund bills help all families, 
but especially the lower-income families, 
choose the schools which are better. The ap- 
proach will make public schools more effi- 
cient, by reinjecting competition into their 
world. If the public schools were confident 
that they were doing the best job that could 
be done, they would not be concerned that 
the proposed legislation made it a little easier 
for parents to choose private schools. As 
matters now stand, public schools have great 
advantages. They are tuition free. At the 
elementary level they have lower pupil- 
teacher ratios. They spend much more per 
pupil, from twice to six times as much as 
private schools. The costs to parents who 
choose private schools will still be quite 
high even with this bill, but its aid is suf- 
ficiently high to insure that—even if at great 
cost to the parents—an alternative choice is 
possible. For this reason, the proposal to 
delete the refundability aspect of the tax 
credit is not desirable. It eliminates aid for 
those whose incomes are lowest and who 
need the private school alternative. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 9, 1978. 
Representative BILL FRENZEL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FRENZEL: AS one who 
has done some research and writing on the 
education of minority schoolchildren (see en- 
closed paper), I want to express my support 
for the Packwood-Moynihan bill in the 
strongest possible terms. Nothing that has 
been done or proposed in recent decades of- 
fers so much hope for disadvantaged chil- 
dren trapped in impossible circumstances, 

The truly revolutionary aspect of the Pack- 
wood-Moynihan tuition tax rebate bill is 
that it would extend to working class people, 
to the poor, and to disadvantaged minorities 
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the vital element of choice which has been 
lacking in their elementary and secondary 
schools. This choice is important not only to 
those who exercise their option to go to 
private schools, but also to those who don't. 
No one would any longer be a captive audi- 
ence of the public schools. No longer could 
the needs of the children and the desires 
of the parents be treated in the cavalier man- 
ner that they are when education officials 
have a monopoly. 

Some schools—both public private—have 
achieved outstanding results with minority 
youngsters, despite the heartbreaking fail- 
ures in the public school system as a whole. 
Successful education is not only possible 
but is being achieved in some of the poorest 
slums in the country. Those private schools 
which have succeeded must be kept alive 
as both models and alternatives. Many of 
these private schools are low-budget Cath- 
Olic parochial schools, some left behind in 
black ghettoes after their original clientele 
move on to other neighborhoods. Often the 
black children are Protestants (70 percent 
in one of the Catholic schools in my en- 
closed study), and are sent to the Catholic 
schools for educational rather than religious 
reasons. It has been estimated that 10 per- 
cent of all ghetto youngsters in Chicago at- 
tend Catholic schools, and usually with far 
better results than the public schools. For 
children who have so many handicaps and 
so few ways out of poverty, these educational 
alternatives are desperately needed. Indeed, 
more alternatives are needed and undoubted- 
ly will emerge if this bill helps create a mar- 
ket for them. 

The Constitutional separation of church 
and state rightly forbids state aid to paro- 
chial school, but it should not foreclose 
parents’ options of spending a tax rebate 
where they choose, just as they are now free 
to put other forms of government benefit 
money in the collection plate on Sunday if 
they wish. I say this as one who has never 
been a member of the Catholic Church, but 
who is concerned—and profoundly dis- 
turbed—by what goes on in the public 
schools, especially in low-income and minor- 
ity neighborhoods. 


The Packwood-Moynihan bill is an historic 
opportunity for a fundamental improvement 
in a chronic social problem at a relatively 
modest cost. It would be tragic if it were 
sidetracked in favor of legislation continu- 
ing business-as-usual by putting more money 
into colleges and universities. The other end 
of the educational process is where the effort 
is most needed, so that millions of youngsters 
will not have their futures foreclosed by 
grossly inadequate educational preparation 
at the elementary and secondary level. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS SOWELL, 
Professor of Economics.@ 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources may meet during the session of 
the Senate tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


WATER RESOURCES PLANNING ACT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives on S. 2701. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 
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Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 2701) entitled “An Act to amend the 
Water Resources Planning Act (79 Stat. 244, 
as amended)”, do pass with the following 
amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: That (a) section 401(a) of the 
Water Resources Planning Act of 1965 (79 
Stat. 244, as amended) is hereby amended by 
deleting the words: “Not to exceed $6,000,000 
for fiscal year 1978" and inserting in lieu 
thereof: “The sum of $2,860,000 for fiscal year 
1979". 

(b) Title I of the Water Resources Plan- 
ning Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 244, as amended) 
is hereby amended by adding the following 
section: 


“Sec. 106. (1) The Council shall be 
abolished on the last day of fiscal year 1978. 


“(2) The authorities, powers, functions, 
and duties accorded the Council in titles II, 
II, and IV of this Act shall, on the last 
day of fiscal year 1978, be transferred to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


“(3) The assets, liabilities, contracts, prop- 
erty, records, and the unexpended balance of 
appropriations, authorizations, allocations, 
and other funds employed, held, used, arising 
from, available to, or to be made available in 
connection with the functions transferred by 
this section, subject to section 202 of the 
Budget and Accounting Procedure Act of 
1950, shall be transferred to the Secretary of 
the Interior for appropriate allocation. Un- 
expended funds transferred pursuant to this 
subsection shall be used only for the purposes 
for which the funds were originally author- 
ized and appropriated.”’. 


(c) Section 401(c) of the Water Resources 
Planning Act (79 Stat. 244, as amended) is 
amended by deleting the words: "Not to ex- 
ceed the sum of $3,905,000 for fiscal year 1978 
for preparation of assessments, and for di- 
recting and coordinating the preparation of 
such river basin plans as the Council deter- 
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mines are necessary and desirable in carrying 
out the policy of this Act: Provided” and 
inserting in lieu thereof; “The sum of $2,720,- 
900 for fiscal year 1979 for preparation of 
assessments, and for directing and coordinat- 
ing the preparation of such river basin plans 
as the Council determines are necessary and 
desirable in carrying out the policy of this 
Act: Provided, That $828,900 shall be avail- 
able under this subsection for preparation of 
the Columbia River Estuary Special Study: 
Provided further, That $308,000 shall be avail- 
able under this subsection for preparation of 
the New England Port and Harbor Study and 
$135.000 shall be available for completion of 
the Hudson River Basin Level B Study: Pro- 
vided jurther, That $150,000 shall be available 
under this subsection for completion of Case 
Studies of the Application of Cost Sharing 
Policy Options for Flood Plain Management 
in the Connecticut River Basin: Provided 
jurther". 

(d) Section 301 (a) of the Water Resources 
Planning Act (79 Stat. 244, as amended) is 
amended by deleting the words: “for fiscal 
years 1977 and 1978, $5,000,000 in each such 
year" and inserting in lieu thereof: “$3,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1979". 

(e) Appropriations authorized by this Act 
for salary, pay, retirement, or other benefits 
for Federal employees may be increased by 
such additional or supplemental amounts as 
may be necessary for increases authorized by 
law. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate disagree with 
the amendment of the House and re- 
quest a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing yotes thereon, and that 
the Chair be authorized to appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. GRAVEL, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. DOMEN- 
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Ici, and Mr. STAFFORD conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 10787. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid he- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10787) entitled “An Act to authorize appro- 
priations for activities and programs carried 
out by the Secretary of the Interior through 
the Bureau of Land Management”, with the 
following amendment: 

On page 6, line 10 strike out “1980” and 
insert: “1979”. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY REPORTS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Secretary of the Senate, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1754(b)), the Secretary of the 
Senate submits, for the Recorp, the fol- 
lowing additional report, concerning the 
foreign currencies and U.S. dollars uti- 
lized during the calendar year 1977 in 
connection with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL, U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (AMENDED REPORT)— 


Name of 


Name and country currency 


Amount brought forward 
Arthur Houghton: 
Mexico (returned $199) 
Brazil (returned $193). : 
aos RES 
Senator Charles McC. Mathias: 
Mexico (returned $199)_........._.- 
Brzail (returned $193) 
Airfare 


Fy oe 5 


EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1977 


Per diem Transportation 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ! 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


90; 949: 02" Sea oes 


TL) Y bn 7 ee 


1 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S, dollars equivalent; if U.S, currency is used, enter amount expended. 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent)... --.__- 
Appropriated funds... -------------- 


NOUN Scene niaan a a a a e S 


SPECIAL ORDER FOR MONDAY, 
AUGUST 14, 1978 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day, after the two leaders have been rec- 
ognized under the standing order, Mr. 
Harry F., BYRD, Jr., be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 


RECAPITULATION 


ORDER TO RESUME CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H.R. 12932 ON TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will convene at 9:30 tomor- 
row. I ask unanimous consent that after 
the two leaders or their designees have 
been recognized under the standing 
order the Senate resume consideration 
of the pending Interior appropriations 
bill. 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 
or U.S. 

currency ! 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ! 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


150. 00 $12, 397. 38 


16, 731. 38 


Amount 
- 16,656. 38 
: 75. 00 


16, 731, 38 


It will be the intention of the leader- 
ship to attempt to complete action on 
this measure as soon as possible. I would 
anticipate there will be rollcall votes on 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
are there any special orders for the rec- 
ognition of Senators on tomorrow? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
not. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, that 
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the Senate stand in recess until the 
hour of 9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 8:28 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Wednes- 
day, August 9, 1978, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 8, 1978: 


August 8, 1978 


THE JUDICIARY 


Mariana R. Pfaelzer, of California, to be 
U.S. district judge for the central district 
of California, vice Francis C. Whelan, retired. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Tyree A. Richburg, of Alabama, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Ala- 
bama for the term of 4 years, vice Harold S. 
Fountain, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Grace Free, Unity Church, Ham- 
mond, Ind., offered the following prayer: 


And Jesus said unto him, “If thou 
canst believe, all things are possible to 
him that believeth.” —Mark 9: 23. 

Infinite God, source of all life and love, 
help us to think our way to victory over 
problems; to establish big goals for per- 
petuating and increasing the rights, free- 
doms, ingenious talents, and efficient 
skills of our youth, and the people of our 
Nation. 

We believe You are always with us, and 
our weakness becomes Your strength, as 
we let Your powerful wisdom and love 
guide us now, to build a more united, 
intelligent, and productive nation. 

Let us by our big faith and example 
glorify work, education, positive think- 
ing and action, and thus motivate our 
youth, and all people in our Nation, to 
commit themselves to a wholehearted 
involvement in these constructive and 
progressive aspects of life to achieve vic- 
tory, peace, and happiness. Amen. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, under 
rule I, clause 1 of the rules of the 
House, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Without objection, a call of the House 
is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 655] 


Fowler 
Fraser 
Frey 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gudger 
Hansen 
Jenkins 
Kasten 

Le Fante 
Leggett 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
McCloskey 
McDonald 
McKinney 
Mathis 
Milford 
Moakley 
Flowers Nichols 
Flynt Pressler 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 368 
Members have recorded their presence by 
electronic device, a quorum. 


Ambro 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Barnard 
Beilenson 
Blanchard 
Bolling 
Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
i sidan 


Pritchard 
Rangel 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Santini 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Sisk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Teague 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Udall 
Waggonner 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 


Evans, Del, 
Evans, Ga. 
Fascell 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 11209. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment, ownership, operation, and govern- 
mental oversight and regulation of inter- 
national maritime satellite telecommunica- 
tion services; 

H.R. 11886. An act to amend title 38 United 
States Code, to increase the rates of disability 
compensation for disabled veterans, to in- 
crease the rates of dependency and indemnity 
compensation for their survivors, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R, 12934. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending September 30. 
1979, and for other purpsses; 

H.R. 12935. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1979, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 12936. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and for sundry independent 
agencies, boards, commissions, corporations, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, and for other purpose; and 

HR. 13467. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1978, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 12934) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1979, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Hotiines, Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. BUR- 
pick, Mr. LEANY, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
BUMPERS, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. 
Mark O. HATFIELD, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. 


Younc to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 12935) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Legisla- 
tive Branch for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1979, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. MAG- 
NUSON, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. WEICKER, and 
Mr. Younc to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 12936) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and for sundry independent agen- 
cies, boards, commissions, corporations, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. BAYH, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. Sasser, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
Martas, Mr, Case, Mr. Brooke, Mr. 
BELLMON, and Mr. Younc to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 13467) entitled “An act 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1978, 
and for other purposes,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Houiincs, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. CHILES, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
HUDDLESTON, Mr. Burpick, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. Leany, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. Youn, Mr. 
CASE, Mr. Brooke, Mr, Mark O. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. Marnias, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. BELLMON, and Mr. 
WEICKER to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


TRIBUTE TO REV. GRACE FREE 


(Mr, BENJAMIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly pleased and honored to wel- 
come to our House of Representatives 
Rev. Grace Free, pastor of Unity Church 
in Hammond, Ind. Reverend Free was 


Statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor will be identified by the use of a “bullet” symbol, i.e @ 
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happy to accept this high honor of open- 
ing our session with prayer and I am 
gratified that such a fine and dedicated 
minister from my district was given this 
memorable distinction. 

Reverend Free has been extremely ac- 
tive in religious and civic affairs in the 
First Congressional District of Indiana. 
Her humanitarian efforts are well known 
throughout the State and the Nation and 
she has ministered with kindness and ef- 
fectiveness to her large congregation at 
Unity in Hammond. Reverend Free was 
ordained in 1953 into the Unity Ministry 
at Unity Village in Kansas City, Mo., and 
she received an honorary doctor of divine 
sciences degree in 1976. As a teacher, 
Reverend Free has conducted seminars, 
workshops, and prayer clinics and she is 
a life member of the International New 
Thought Alliance. 

Raised in Philadelphia, Reverend Free 
moved to Lake County in the early fifties. 
Reverend Free has authored numerous 
articles, booklets, and prayers. She has 
received honors and accolades too nu- 
merous to mention here but I sincerely 
felt that her contributions to our area 
made her particularly suited and deserv- 
ing to represent our Lake County area 
here today. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 
12303, NURSE TRAINING AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1978 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted a priv- 
ileged report (Rept. No. 95-1449), on the 
resolution (H. Res. 1300) providing for 


consideration of the bill (H.R. 12303) to 
amend title VIII of the Public Health 
Service Act to extend for 2 fiscal years 
the program of assistance for nurse 
training, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 
12347, BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 
AND RESEARCH TRAINING 
AMENDMENTS OF 1978 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted a priv- 
ileged report (Rept. No. 95-1450), on the 
resolution (H. Res. 1301) providing for 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 12347) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to revise and extend the programs of 
assistance for libraries of medicine and 
the programs of the National Heart, 
Lung, and Blood Institute and the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, to revise and ex- 
tend the program for National Research 
Service Awards, and for other purposes 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 
12584, HEALTH SERVICES RE- 
SEARCH, HEALTH STATISTICS, 
AND HEALTH CARE TECHNOLOGY 
ACT OF 1978 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted a priv- 
ileged report (Rept. No. 95-1451), on the 
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resolution (H. Res. 1302) providing for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12584), to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
revise and extend the authorities under 
that act relating to health services re- 
search and health statistics and to es- 
tablish a National Center for Health 
Care Technology, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 12935, LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1979 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 12935) 
making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1979, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SHIPLEY) ? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I do so merely 
for the purpose of asking the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SHIPLEY) whether this is the bill which 
contains the multimillion-dollar fund- 
ing for the third palace of potentates 
for the other body that I understand 
was approved over there the other day. Is 
that money in this bill? 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman would yield, I would say to 
my friend the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Bauman) that this is not the 
vehicle he is looking for, the vehicle the 
gentleman is looking for is the supple- 
mental. I understand they put the 
money for that in the supplemental. 

Mr. BAUMAN. So that there is no 
money for the extra gym, the squash 
courts and the sauna baths in this 
legislation? 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Definitely not. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I am glad to hear that, 
and I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? The Chair hears 
none, and, without objection, appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. SHIP- 
LEY, BENJAMIN, GIAIMO, MCFALL, CHAP- 
PELL, MURTHA, MAHON, ARMSTRONG, 
COUGHLIN, and CEDERBERG. 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT CARTER'S NEW INITI- 
ATIVE FOR PEACE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


(Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I was priv- 
ileged this morning to be invited to the 
White House by President Carter to hear 
him announce that he had invited 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin of 
Israel and President Anwar Sadat of 
Egypt to Camp David on September 5 
to continue their discussions looking to 
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a peaceful settlement of their disputes. 
Both have accepted the President’s in- 
vitation. 

I want to commend President Carter 
for this most dramatic and welcome 
initiative. I believe it will breathe new 
life into the flagging discussions in the 
Middle East, and I hope, as does the 
world, that these new direct negotia- 
tions in the quiet, the tranquillity, and 
the isolation of Camp David will result 
in a breakthrough for peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 


HAITIAN ASYLUM SEEKERS 


(Mr. EILBERG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very serious situation which 
has been permitted to reach critical pro- 
portions as a result of delayed, ill advised 
and very often nonexistent action on the 
part of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. I refer to the growing influx 
of Haitian nationals entering southern 
Florida illegally and thereafter request- 
ing political asylum. 

Currently there are approximately 
8,000 Haitian nationals in the southern 
Florida area awaiting either deportation 
or exclusion proceedings. Since Novem- 
ber of 1977, 1,435 Haitians have arrived 
in Miami. Almost 1,100 of this number 
arrived in the months of June and July, 
which I think is an indication that this 
problem will reach alarming proportions 
in the near future. 

These aliens, pursuant to recently in- 
stituted changes in policy are now being 
released from custody without the re- 
quirement of the posting of a bond, and 
are automatically given authority to 
work. These new procedures have, not 
surprisingly, resulted in these individuals 
absconding at a rate of one out of every 
four. 

Their impact on the various State and 
local health and welfare agencies as well 
as on the job market in the area, is 
staggering. 

The subcommittee intends to keep a 
close eye on this very critical situation 
and I will keep my colleagues informed 
of further developments. 


TAX CREDITS FOR RESIDENTIAL 
ENERGY CONSERVATION DEVICES 


(Mr. LUKEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Speaker it is im- 
perative that the House be allowed to 
vote on an amendment to the Revenue 
Act of 1978 (H.R. 13511) allowing home- 
owners tax credits for the installation 
of solar energy devices, insulation, and 
other energy conservation equipment. 

These credits were promised by the 
Congress more than 15 months ago and 
it is time we delivered. 

I ask the members of this committee 
to waive points of order and take the 
necessary steps to allow the House to ful- 
fill this pledge for the good of our con- 
stituents and the energy conservation 
industry. 
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The legislative history of this single 
tax benefit for the American consumer 
is a sad one. While both the House and 
Senate have agreed to the principle of 
fostering energy conservation at the res- 
idential level and further agreed on tax 
credits as the best means of implement- 
ing the idea, the issue has become bogged 
down in the morass of contention around 
the crude oil equalization tax. 

I foresaw the calamitous consequence 
of the energy conferees stalemate on 
February 28 of this year, when I intro- 
duced a bill to separate the energy tax 
credits section from the National Energy 
Act and move the issue before the House 
for prompt action. A vote for the tax 
credits would have given taxpayers the 
opportunity to deduct the credits from 
this year’s Federal income tax payment. 

We in the Congress cannot let an- 
other April 15 go by without an energy 
tax credit provision. Let’s get it done 
now. Passage of an energy tax credit 
will allow homeowners to install solar 
energy and conservation equipment in 
their homes before another harsh winter. 
Enacting such a provision will save home- 
owners money on fuel, help conserve 
the Nation’s precious energy reserves, 
and move the country down the only sen- 
sible path toward the awareness and 
practice of energy conservation. 


THE NEED TO PASS H.R. 12293 TO 
AID HARD-HIT URBAN AREAS 


(Mr. LEDERER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LEDERER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
serious situation has developed affecting 
all urban areas hard hit by the economic 
and employment conditions. 

The Supplemental Financial Assist- 
ance Act (H.R. 12293) has been bottled 
up in the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. This legislation will provide 
funds to local governments in hard hit 
areas. At this time of dire need, such 
assistance from the Government targeted 
to needy areas will be a direct influence 
in getting us through the economic slump 
and help bring us back to stable times. 
My own city of Philadelphia is one of 
the hardest hit cities in the country. We 
have more black youths out of work than 
ever before. Our general unemployment 
level far exceeds the national average. 
With the loss of many government jobs 
and the competition from foreign indus- 
tries, Philadelphia, as many cities, is in 
dire need of assistance such as this act 
will provide. 

In these crucial times we are shirking 
our duties to the people who elected us 
if we do not take action. I call upon my 
colleagues to express their concern and 
take action to see that this legislation 
is considered in due course. 


PRESIDENT CARTER IS TO BE 
CONGRATULATED FOR INVITING 
PRIME MINISTER BEGIN AND 
PRESIDENT SADAT TO CAMP 
DAVID 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Yates) in congratulating President 
Carter on his invitation to Prime Min- 
ister Begin and President Sadat to come 
to Camp David for face-to-face talks 
starting September 5, and to congratu- 
late both of these leaders on having ac- 
cepted our President’s invitation. 

I believe President Carter should have 
the support of all Americans in his initia- 
tive to get negotiations for peace in the 
Middle East back on the track. There 
can be no guarantee that the Camp 
David talks will produce a settlement, 
but without such leadership from the 
United States the prospects for peace 
would be very bleak. 

Again I commend the President on this 
move. 


RE-REFERRAL OF H.R. 13719 TO 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 13719) to offset the 
loss in tax revenues incurred by Guam 
and the Virgin Islands by reason of cer- 
tain Federal tax reductions, and that the 
bill be rereferred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, with the understand- 
ing that this action in no way affects the 
basic or future jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with regard to matters involving or af- 
fecting the islands of Guam and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Speaker, I make this request with 
the approval and concurrence of the 
Chair of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and the Chair of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION TO SIT 
DURING HOUSE SESSION ON 
TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on House Administration may meet dur- 
ing the House session on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, can the gentleman tell me 
whether or not the minority has been 
consulted on that request. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the gentleman 
will yield, the minority was not con- 
sulted—and I regret this—with respect 
to the unanimous-consent request, but 
was informed this morning that we have 
pending business. 

The ranking Member, the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON) is here. 
We have pending business which we feel 
makes it necessary to meet on Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BAUMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I think the situation has been correctly 
stated. I was not involved as to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent, but we did 
have a meeting this morning, and we did 
decde that we had legislation that needed 
to be acted on, and we agreed to meet 
Tuesday. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I apologize for not consulting with 
the minority. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


POPE PAUL VI 


(Mr. COHEN asked and was given per- 
mssion to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


@ Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, around the 
world there is great sadness this week. 
The passing of Pope Paul VI is mourned 
not only by Roman Catholics and other 
Christians, but by members of all the 
world’s religious denominations. 

Pope Paul’s pontificate was not without 
controversy and, at times, dissension. But 
for the past 15 years, Pope Paul has been 
the cornerstone of the humanitarian 
movement throughout the world. Time 
and time again, his was the voice that in 
moments of crisis counseled calm and 
compassion. He traveled to six con- 
tinents, bringing his message of peace 
and love. 

The Pope's influence on events in this 
secular age was subtle. It has been said 
that he lacked the personal magnetism 
of his predecessor, John XXIII. But in 
his dedication to his church, he was 
second to none. His steady work for 
humanitarian goals and world peace 
brought him together with the leaders 
of virtually every nation and denomina- 
tion on Earth. And there can be no doubt 
that, in his own quiet way, he brought 
his dream of peace on Earth a step closer 
to fulfillment. 

The Catholic Church will miss Pope 
Paul; the world will miss a truly great 
moral leader.@ 


CALLS FOR A DRUG INVESTIGA- 
TION: PARTISAN OR PRAISE- 
WORTHY? 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on June 16, 
1976, candidate Jimmy Carter presented 
his platform proposals. Among those 
proposals, listed under the title “An 
Open and Honest Government: Code of 
Ethics for the Federal Government,” was 
this one: 

Errors or malfeasance in the Executive 
Branch should be immediately revealed by 
the President and an explanation given to 
the public along with corrective action, 
where appropriate, to prevent any recurrence 
of such actions. 
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In his acceptance speech in Madison 
Square Garden, Carter said: 

It is time for our government leaders to 
respect the law no less than the humblest 
citizen, so that we can end once and for alla 
double standard of justice. I see no reason 
why big shot crooks should go free and the 
poor ones go to jail. 


Despite these two statements, Presi- 
dent Carter has not asked for an investi- 
gation of charges of illegal drug use 
among White House aides. These charges 
were made by Dr. Peter Bourne and by 
various respected members of the media. 

If Republicans call for an investiga- 
tion, charges of partisanship are made. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I today call upon all 
good Democrats in Congress to help the 
President live up to his campaign pledge 
of clean government. 

I fully expect to see at least a hundred 
Democrats call for an investigation of 
bata House drug use by the end of the 

ay. 

I also fully expect the Sun to rise in 
the north.@ 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1979 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 13635) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 13635, with 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose on Monday, Au- 
gust 7, 1978, the Clerk had read through 
line 17 on page 20. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is our third day 
to give consideration to the Defense ap- 
propriations bill. I would hope we would 
be able to finish the bill expeditiously. 
There are a number of printed amend- 
ments. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place in the Recorp at this point a dis- 
cussion relative to the aircraft carrier 
and our Navy generally. 

SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


Mr. Chairman, upon reviewing the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the proceedings 
and debate of yesterday on the fiscal year 
1979 Defense appropriations bill, I ob- 
served some matters that I feel should 
be clarified. I take this time to set the 
record straight with respect to U.S. air- 
craft carrier losses and the U.S. Navy 
generally. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIER LOSSES 

During our debate on the nuclear- 
Powered aircraft carrier, statements 
were made to the effect that: 

We have never lost an aircraft carrier 
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that was built from the keel up as a 
carrier; 

The U.S. carriers that were built from 
the keel up and lost during World War 
II were built prior to that war, and 


The five U.S. large carriers lost during 
World War II were not built primarily 
as aircraft carriers. 


It seems that the foregoing references 
and claims that appeared in the Recorp 
of yesterday should be clarified. 


I asked the Navy and the Department 
of Defense to supply me with informa- 
tion regarding aircraft carrier losses 
during World War II. This data reflects 
that the U.S. Navy lost a total of 11 air- 
craft carriers during that war. Five of 
those losses involved our large carriers, 
of which we had a total of 17. Thus, we 
lost 29 percent of our large carrier force. 
The remaining six losses were sustained 
by our small escort carriers of which we 
had 110. The following table shows how 
our five large aircraft carriers were lost 
during World War II. 

LARGE U.S. AIRCRAFT CARRIERS SUNK IN WORLD 
War II 

U.S.S. Lexington: Keel laid as battle cruis- 
er, but built as large CV carrier. Delivered, 
1925. Sunk 5/8/42. Actual sinking, severely 
damaged by Japanese; eventually sunk by 
U.S. destroyer 

U.S.S. Wasp: Built as large CV carrier. De- 
livered, 1939. Sunk, 9/15/42. Actual sinking, 
severely damaged by Japanese; eventually 
sunk by U.S. destroyer 

U.S.S. Yorktown: Built as large CV carrier. 
Delivered, 1936. Sunk 6/7/42. Actual sink- 
ing, severely damaged by Japanese; eventu- 
ally sunk by U.S. torpedoes 

U.S.S. Hornet: Built as large CV carrier. 
Delivered, 1940. Sunk, 10/26/42. Actual sink- 
ing, severely damaged by Japanese and sunk 
by Japanese torpedo while under tow by U.S. 
destroyer; U.S. destroyer also sunk at same 
time by Japanese torpedoes. 

U.S.S. Princeton: Built on cruiser hull as 
large CVL carrier. Delivered, 1942. Sunk, 
10/24/44. Actual sinking, severely damaged 
by one Japanese bomb; eventually sunk by 
US. 


With respect to other carrier losses, 
the Navy advises me that during World 
War II, the British lost 5 aircraft car- 
riers and we sunk 17 Japanese carriers, 
some of them quite large. 


References were also made to the fact 
that no carrier designed since World 
War II was ever lost to enemy action. 
This is certainly true. We have made 
many improvements in carrier design 
since 1945 to increase the survivability 
of our carriers. I might point out, how- 
ever, that according to the Department 
of Defense, since World War II our car- 
riers have not been attacked by any 
nation because they have been used in 
situations where no credible submarine 
or air threats could be mounted in oppo- 
sition. Navy studies have consistently 
shown that in the event of hostilities 
with the Soviet Union, carrier losses 
could be expected. The level of such 
losses would vary depending on where 
and how the war starts, and the proxim- 
ity to the Soviet land mass assumed for 
carrier operation. 

I make the foregoing observations, not 
because I feel the aircraft carrier is 
obsolete, but merely to clarify the many 
varied references made concerning the 
vulnerability and survivability of air- 
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craft carriers, and to separate fact from 
fancy. 
UNITED STATES VERSUS U.S.S.R. NAVY 

There has been considerable discussion 
this year comparing the U.S. Navy with 
that of the U.S.S.R. Pages 242 through 
245 of the committee report—House Re- 
port No. 95-1398—are devoted to this 
subject. During the last several years, 
the Chief of Naval Operations has testi- 
fied that the U.S. Navy is superior to its 
Soviet counterpart and that our aircraft 
carriers provide that margin of superi- 
ority. Based on data provided by the 
Navy, we find that between 1970 and 1977 
our Navy has delivered more total ships 
in the category of major warships over 
1,000 tons than have the Soviets, and 
that our total major surface combatants 
compare favorably with those cf the 
Soviet Navy. The following table pro- 
vides a comparison of the major surface 
combatants of each fleet: 


Over 3,000 tons: 


Aircraft carriers 
Cruisers 
Destroyers 
Frigates 


Total ships over 3,000 
tons 
Under 3,000 tons: Frigates.. 


Total major surface 
combatants 


1 Includes 29 Naval Reserve Fleet destroyers 
manned by active duty U.S. Navy personnel 
up to 75 percent of the total manning for 
those ships. 


I submit this statement not to dis- 
parage our Navy, but to clarify these 
issues and to again pay tribute to the 
great record of the U.S. Navy and to its 
strength and competence. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday during the 
debate on the Defense bill, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER), during 
the time when we were in very limited 
debate and Members only had a few sec- 
onds to comment, made some rather dis- 
paraging remarks about the Defense 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

I talked with the gentleman later and 
the gentleman gave me a statement that 
he had made to the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on June 20, 1978, where 
the gentleman outlined nis concerns havy- 
ing to do with the All-Volunteer Army, 
with recruitment and retention, and be- 
cause the gentleman expressed some con- 
cern about that subcommittee, I asked 
permission when we were in the House 
that I may insert the gentleman’s re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point, so that 
all Members may know what the gentle- 
man referred to and so that our commit- 
tee and our staff may have copies of 
those remarks and can do some studies 
on the viewpoint of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER) as regards the 
Volunteer Army. 

Mr. Chairman, the material follows: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM A. 

STEIGER oF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for giving me 
the opportunity to testify before you today 
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on the status of the All-Volunteer Force 
(AVF). I deeply appreciate your willingness 
to hold these hearings. If the AVF is to 
continue to be successful, and if we are to 
continue to maintain a strong defense force, 
it is important that Congress provide strong 
oversight and that we do what we can to 
make the AVF work more effectively. 

It is an honor to participate in these hear- 
ings with my distinguished colleague from 
Tennessee, Robin Beard. He deserves a lot 
of credit for undertaking his study, prepared 
by Jerry Reed. It has done a lot to draw re- 
newed attention to manpower issues facing 
our Armed Forces. 

I would like to share with you the findings 
of a study I have made regarding the state 
of the Army. In pursuing this matter, I vis- 
ited three installations—Fort Meade, Fort 
Gordon, and Fort Hood. My goal was to talk 
with commanders and troops, in headquar- 
ters and in the field, in order to gain insight 
into their views on Army life and the readi- 
ness of our forces. 

To enhance my ability to get at the facts, 
I arrived unannounced at each post, making 
a brief courtesy call at the post headquarters, 
and then spent several intensive days talking 
with personnel at all levels of the Army. The 
following material highlights some of the 
major recurring themes I encountered: 


Volunteers repeatedly said that recruiters 
had misled them as to job opportunities and 
assignments; 

Dependents stated that medical care was 
difficult to obtain, and, when given, was 
delivered in a callous and impersonal matter; 


Experienced commanders stated that dis- 
cipline had never been worse—that rates of 
courts-martial, Article 15’s, and absences 
were at all-time highs; 


Units were often unable to train due to 
the absence of key personnel; 

Senior enlisted men complained that the 
quality of troops had declined significantly— 
and that the growing number of individuals 
in Mental Group IV had made training and 
discipline nearly impossible; 

Personnel at all levels complained that 
crimes of violence had seriously eroded the 
quality of life on post; at one installation, I 
was warned to avoid numerous areas on post 
after dark because they were dominated by 
“the criminal element’; 

Medical personnel told me of rampant 
drug abuse; 

Facilities were in a general state of als- 
repair; barracks were characterized by severe 
deterioration of the plumbing, as well as the 
outside structure; gyms and recreation facili- 
ties were not only structurally deficient, but 
also lacked adequate equipment; soldiers fre- 
quently complained about the lack of off- 
duty activities and an inability to get to a 
major city for entertainment. 

Mr. Chairman, these views simply highlight 
the more serious problems that I found. My 
tour was not made in 1978, but in 1971, at 
the height of the draft. I bring these matters 
to your attention to place into perspective 
critiques of the “volunteer” army. For such 
criticism to be fully appreciated, it must be 
recognized that problems are generated by 
the large, bureaucratic organization that is 
our Army, whether it be volunteer or drafted. 
The young people from Wisconsin—and 
Georgia and Tennessee—who join the Army 
today are no less willing than their pred- 
ecessors to tolerate unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. 

I would like to commend my colleague, Mr. 
Beard of Tennessee, for sponsoring an in- 
depth study of today’s Army. There is much 
in his report that I can agree with, because 
it reflects my own study of the Army during 
the draft. Indeed, any of us who served as 
Members of Congress during the draft cra 
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know of these problems because we have 
voluminous case-worker files filled with al- 
legations of recruiter malpractice, command 
abuse, inadequate equipment, poor facilities, 
and a multitude of other problems. Some 
were verified, others were not. But the point 
to remember is that because such difficul- 
ties pre-date the AVF, they cannot be cured 
by a return to the draft. 

In discussing factors influencing the U.S. 
Army, the Beard study states, “The ‘ghost 
of the draft’ plagues the Army at many levels 
and the simple solution of reinstating the 
draft has great appeal to many soldiers re- 
gardless of rank.” That is, unfortunately, 
true. And the same holds to some degree in 
Congress and in the public at large. As long 
as we can fall back on the simple solution 
of returning to forced service through con- 
scription, the feeling is, why go through 
the bother of trying to make our military 
manpower policies work. 

It’s certainly a lot easier to require two 
years of service from our young men, and 
perhaps women, than it is to make military 
life sufficiently attractive that enough young 
people will volunteer to meet our defense 
needs. And it's also a lot easier to tell service 
personnel that they had better learn to ac- 
cept what's dished out to them in their 
military experience than it is to try to make 
military life palatable. If a person is drafted 
into service, why should he expect a wage 
comparable to what he would make as a 
civilian? And why should he expect adequate 
living conditions? 

It strikes me that those who criticize to- 
day's force and who look longingly to the 
alternative of the draft lack perspective. 
There is a tendency to forget that our armed 
forces have traditionally been made up of 
volunteers. We've had conscription in only 
30 of our 200-plus years as a nation. And 
there’s a tendency to forget the reports of 
low morale, low pay, bad living conditions, 
packed stockades and high AWOL and deser- 
tion rates that plagued our draft Army. 

The lack of perspective extend to other 
areas. The AVF is blamed for problems that 
are not related to it and that are, in fact, 
symptomatic of society as a whole. An ex- 
ample is the criticism of reduced reading 
levels, which reflect problems with our edu- 
cational system that are shown in the ex- 
amples we've heard reported of college stu- 
dents who are barely literate. Another is the 
criticism cited in the horribly inept ABC-TV 
special on the Army about problems for GI’s 
overseas because of the devaluation of the 
dollar. It’s our economy that should. be on 
the chopping block for that, not the Army. 

It is ironic to hear people citing as proof 
of the quote-unquote sad state of affairs in 
the volunteer army, the criticisms made by 
some of the soldiers about their life in the 
Army. The ABC show was particularly culpa- 
ble in this regard. Again, these people fail 
to consider that much the same criticisms 
have traditionally been made by military 
personnel—and they were more sharply ex- 
pressed, and with greater frustration, by 
those who were forced into service. 

There are major differences between the 
drafted Army and today’s AVF. The financial 
condition of our soldiers has improved con- 
siderably; the problems that remain, par- 
ticularly among junior enlisted personnel, 
are largely attributable to our failure to ex- 
tend travel and transportation allowances 
for those who need it the most—the young 
families at the bottom of the pay scale. Fa- 
cilities have improved tremendously. Crimes 
of violence are down, as are virtually every 
other disciplinary indicator. Quality has gen- 
erally improved, particularly in terms of 
reducing the Mental Group IV content of 
the services. Most important, the services 
have achieved better than 99% of their re- 
cruiting objective in virtually every year 
since the end of the draft. 
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Problems remain—attrition, manning the 
reserves, improving the recruiting process, 
and providing adequate medical care. None 
of these challenges is insuperable. Each re- 
quires specific attention to manpower man- 
agement. None requires a draft. 

Most of these problems were spotted at 
the end of the draft era, but responses from 
Congress and the Pentagon have been less 
than supportive of sound manpower man- 
agement. I would like to provide an assess- 
ment of our legislative performance in the 
manpower area. 

Since the end of the draft, Congress has 
approved 12 pieces of legislation requested 
by the Defense Department to aid recruit- 
ing and retention of personnel. Most have 
dealt with special pay for individuals in 
critical skill positions. Others have done the 
following: Made permanent certain pro- 
visions of the Dependents Assistance Act, re- 
moved the 4-year limitation of additional 
active duty that a non-regular officer of the 
Army or Air Force may be required to per- 
form on completion of training at an educa- 
tional institution, and provided entitlement 
to round trip transportation to the home port 
for service personnel on permanent duty 
aboard a ship being inactivated from the 
home port whose dependents are residing at 
the home port. 

But a variety of other incentive proposals 
have failed to receive favorable congressional 
action. One Pentagon proposal, to extend 
travel pay entitlements to those in the lower 
onlisted ranks, is only now getting attention 
after having been turned down in the past 
despite Pentagon requests. 

I know the committee is concerned about 
manpower levels in the reserves. AVF sup- 
porters noted the need to deal with that 
problem years ago when we introduced leg- 
islation in 1972 to provide enlistment and 
reenlistment bonuses. Our proposals in- 
volved modest measures, designed to preclude 
the shortfalls we are now experiencing. If 
Congress were really concerned about short- 
falls in the reserves, we would have dealt 
with this problems long ago. Only last year 
did we see the reenlistment bonuses, and this 
year, for the first time, the House has pro- 
vided funds for the enlistment bonuses. 

With respect to the problem of adequate 
medical care, our action has been slow in 
coming. We took too long in developing an 
adequate combination of bonuses and schol- 
arships—and even today, our scholarship 
program is less attractive than that offered 
by the Public Health Service. If the Federal 
government, in effect, treats military medi- 
cine as less worthy than other federal medi- 
cal endeavors, is it any wonder that we have 
shortfalls? We should be thankful that we 
have done this well. 

Likewise, we have not taken reasonable 
action with respect to attrition. The House 
passed a discharge reform bill in 1971, but 
the Senate did not take it up; the House 
Armed Services Committee held hearings in 
1975, but no legislation was produced. There 
are a number of sound legislative proposals 
that would require a serious re-evaluation of 
our reasons for discharge and the proce- 
dures to be followed in effecting discharges; 
but neither Congress nor the Pentagon has 
systematically reviewed the discharge proc- 
ess since the advent of the AVF; indeed, no 
such comprehensive review has been under- 
taken since the late 1940’s. How can we ex- 
pect the attrition situation to be solved if 
we do not even have a discharge systems re- 
lated to the needs of a modern armed force? 

Congress’s record in handling the Penta- 
gon’s appropriations requests for AVF re- 
cruiting and retention resources is not one 
of which we can be proud. Before we cast 
stones at DOD manpower managers, we 
should consider the degree to which we have 
complicated their jobs. 
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In FY 72, as we were making the transi- 
tion to the AVF, Congress supported the 
recruiting program proposed by DOD. The 
House Appropriations Committee, while 
recommending full funding of DOD's re- 
quest, hardly showed great support for the 
AVF. The committee report said the follow- 
ing: 

“The Committee ... continues to have 
reservations about both the attainability 
and the desirability of an all-volunteer 
force and especially an all-volunteer Army. 

. the Committee has numerous reserva- 
tions about Project Volunteer and intends 
to closely examine the first year progress of 
the program during the hearings on the FY 
73 Defense budget.” 

What happened in FY 73 shows even more 
clearly the lack of firm congressional sup- 
port for the efforts DOD was making to 
strengthen the AVF. House Appropriations 
slashed over $39 million from the active 
forces budget request, $24.5 million of 
which had been ticketed for the Army. Of 
that total, $9.5 million had been cut from 
the recruiting budget, almost all ($9 mil- 
lion) again from the Army's share. The 
amount finally appropriated was over $16 
million below what the Pentagon had re- 
quested. For the reserve forces, Congress 
went along with the HAC recommendation 
that $1 million be cut, 

The rationale contained in the HAC com- 
mittee report was this: 

“In FY 73 the Committee is not going 
to blindly fund more and more recruiting 
personnel even though these increases are 
once again touted as being a necessary part 
of an all volunteer armed force .. . Some 
determination as to the cost effectiveness of 
various alternative approaches must be 
made rather than the shotgun apprcach cur- 
rently proposed by the Department of 
Defense . . . The Committee feels that the 
expenditure of additional dollars beyond 
the current level is not warranted and that 
if further experience indicates that the 
military services still cannot obtain their 
required strengths, funds should be re- 
quested for programs that more directly 
affect those personnel being recruited such 
as the combat arms bonus.” 

The committee proposed a reduction of the 
Army's proposed program for recruiters of 
some 1,292 man-years, while providing an in- 
crease of some 800 personnel over the FY 72 
program. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee restored all the House cuts, but made 
general reductions in the military personnel 
account of each service in order to provide 
“sufficient flexibility in funding the various 
activities under [such] appropriation.” The 
conference compromise made a significant 
cut in the DOD request. 

The Army's recruiting and retention budget 
was cut by $6 million in final Congressional 
action. HAC, as I mentioned, wanted a $9 
million reduction, while the Senate commit- 
tee recommended no change, SAC'’s report 
noted that “complete funding of the depart- 
mental request associated with recruiting 
stations is necessary in order to implement 
the recruiting drive associated with an all- 
volunteer force.” 

FY 74 was the first time that HAC at- 
tempted to identify recruiting costs. After 
making its tabulation, the committee made 
a reduction of $3,597,000 from the DOD re- 
quest. The Senate committee recommended 
no change, but Senate conferees agreed to 
the House cuts. SAC, in a general statement 
on recruiting, indicated its support of the 
services in their efforts to obtain sufficient 
recruits under the volunteer force concept. 

An interesting thing happened in FY 75. 
HAC proposed a $8.7 million cut in the DOD 
budget, but no change in the Army's share. 
SAC, concerned that Army's hometown can- 
vasser program needed better management, 
called for a $10 million cutback in it. Con- 
ferees restored $8 million of the cut, but 
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urged the Army to evaluate the program. The 
final cut in the DOD recruiting and reten- 
tion budget was more than $4 million less 
than either committee had recommended. 

FY 76 was a critical year for the AVF. 
DOD requested $535 million for active forces 
recruiting and retention. HAC slashed almost 
$120 million and SAC almost $67 million 
from that request. Congress ultimately ap- 
proved a cut of over $96 million. 

HAC’s justification for the decrease was 
that the Pentagon was quite successful in 
meeting AVF quality and quantity require- 
ments: 

“All of the services are currently meeting 
their quantity goals and are doing so at 
higher quality levels (as measured by high 
school graduation and mental category cri- 
teria) than they have ever done before... 
In further support of a reduction in recruit- 
ing costs in FY 76, the Committee points 
out that the services have now had three 
years in which to operate in an all volunteer 
environment. During these years they have 
become more efficient and effective in their 
operating procedures. The period of trial and 
error is over." 

The committee proposed a 15 percent re- 
duction in the recruiting program exclusive 
of costs related to examining, career cour- 
selors, advertising and the Army's Unit of 
Choice/Station of Choice program. It slashed 
35 percent from the advertising budget. The 
rationale was this: 

“With the current unemployment situa- 
tion, and with recruits ‘standing in line’ to 
enlist, the Committee believes that a reduc- 
tion of about 35 percent in the advertising 
budget is appropriate. A silmilar reduction 
in the recruiting budget was not recom- 
mended because there is not sufficient flexi- 
bility in the overall recruiting budget to 
permit a comparable reduction. It required 
a lot of effort to build and staff the recruit- 
ing structure and there is no desire to dis- 
mantle the institution. The recruiting or- 
ganization cannot be subjected to extreme 
or frequent changes in size without a loss of 
efficiency, but adjustments of about 10 and 
20 percent a year are feasible.” 

HAC recommended that the Unit of 
Choice/Station of Choice program be phased 
out by the Army “as soon as possible, but 
not later than November 30, 1975." In an- 
other recommendation, it concluded “that 
physical enlistment standards may be higher 
than necessary, especially if some consider- 
ation were given to the type of position the 
prospective enlistee is expected to work. The 
U.S. Armed Forces currently require the same 
minimum standards for all enlistees regard- 
less of assignment. This contrasts with some 
other nations which relate the physical 
standards to the recruit’s expected duties. It 
is apparent that relatively small changes in 
certain standards .. . could greatly increase 
the number of persons qualified for enlist- 
ment, Increasing the available population 
also increases the likelihood of attaining the 
required number of enlistees at less cost. . . 
This, of course, must be balanced against 
the cost of any increase in medical discharge 
rates.” 

The committee recommended a reduction 
in the enlistment bonus program beyond 
what DOD had proposed. It also said “that it 
may be possible to reduce the reenlistment 
bonus program still further in FY 76.” From 
a personnel standpoint, HAC’s recommenda- 
tion was for “a reduction of about 8,000 man- 
years and about 14,000 in end strength dur- 
ing FY 76." 

When the legislation was considered on 
the House floor, Rep. John Murphy and I 
joined in warning the House that it was too 
early to tamper with the successful transi- 
tion to the Volunteer Force. The House, how- 
ever, confident that recruiting could succeed 
with a lower budget, concurred in the re- 
ductions. As a result, additional pressure was 
placed on the recruiting establishment. 
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In FY 77, HAC again recommended a cut, 
this time of about $15 million in DOD's re- 
cruiting, advertising and support budget re- 
quest. SAC called for an increase of about 
$1 million, and that was accepted by con- 
ferees and Congress. The SAC committee re- 
port noted the impact of congressional ac- 
tions: 

“The budgeted program continues a gen- 
eral downward trend in recruiting resources 
which, in part, results from past Congres- 
sional actions. In other cases the administra- 
tion has proposed reductions, such as sharp 
curtailment in the enlistment bonus pro- 
gram. A common denominator of these ac- 
tions has been the general assumption that 
economic conditions and improvements in 
service life will increase inducement for en- 
listment and permit reduction in the level 
of resources committed to this function. 
While recognizing the general validity of this 
assumption, the Committee believes that re- 
ductions may have gone too far in light 
of present circumstances. With minor excep- 
tions, the services have been meeting or ex- 
ceeding recruiting goals for FY 76, notwith- 
standing the greatly reduced program .. . 
It is clear to the Committee that empha- 
sis must be placed on correcting present 
quality trends by directing recruiting ef- 
forts towards the most desirable elements 
of the candidate population. While this may 
entail slightly increased costs at the outset, 
it will avoid even higher costs later in the 
cycle, and could lead to potential reductions 
in the present training and support base.” 

Congress took about $30 million off DOD's 
budget request for FY 78, all of it in the 
advertising budget. HAC said it “remains 
skeptical as to the ‘marginal return’ in terms 
of high quality new accessions obtained 
through the expediture of additional adver- 
tising dollars." SAC concurred in the House 
reduction of advertising funds, saying the 
lower level would provide modest growth 
while “the Department continues work on 
implementing less costly management meas- 
ures that the Committee believes are the 
key to recruiting and sustaining a volunteer 
force over the next two decades.” 

SAC’s report touched on what I feel is the 
key to maintaining a strong AVF—strong 
management on the part of DOD officials and 
strong support of improved management on 
the part of Congress. It further noted what 
the Board report cited, “the ghost of the 
draft,” which has caused some officials to 
feel that failure to make the AVF work 
would not be all that bad for them, and in 
fact, would make their jobs easier. Unless 
and until it is perfectly clear that we are 
100% behind the AVF and are unalterably 
committed to making it work, there will be 
a natural tendency on the part of some peo- 
ple to devote less than total commitment and 
concentration toward the successful opera- 
tion of the volunteer force. 

In saying this, I do not mean that we 
should give a blank check to the Pentagon 
in personnel matters, nor do I believe that 
we should automatically approve every man- 
power item with an “AVF” label on it. Gold- 
plating has no place in either the volun- 
teer force or in weapons procurement, But 
we should give our manpower managers the 
legitimate tools they need to do the job. 
So far, we have been sadly lacking on that 
score. 

The SAC report language is the most well- 
reasoned statement I've seen on what needs 
to be done from a management standpoint 
and on the extent to which the AVF has 
been a significant success to date. I'd like to 
quote from a portion of that report: 

“The successful implementation of the All 
Volunteer Force by the Department of De- 
fense represents a major management 
achievement. The challenge of voluntarily 
enlisting over 400,000 people (the equivalent 
of 1 out of every 3 qualified and available 
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male youths) on an annual basis has been 
successfully met, albeit some problems and 
issues still remain. 

“All services met or exceeded their recruit- 
ing goals in fiscal year 1976. At the same time, 
accession quality continues to remain high 
by historical standards. Initial fears that an 
All Volunteer Force would be nonrepresenta- 
tive do not appear to be justified. The pres- 
ent force is remarkably representative with 
respect to income and geographic region. 
Women are entering the service in greater 
numbers. The black percentage of overall en- 
listed accessions has decreased since 1974, 
while showing only moderate growth in the 
Army. 

“Along with these accomplishments, how- 
ever, there remain a number of problems 
that present serious challenges to the future 
management and sustainment of the volun- 
teer force. These challenges include: 

“Manning shortfalls in the reserve com- 
ponents, including recruiting problems in 
the selected reserve and a projected decline 
in the strength of the individual ready re- 
serve; 

“The high costs of recruitment and reten- 
tion, including the prospect that by fiscal 
year 1985, manpower costs could be as much 
as $8 billion more than they are today, even 
if there is no inflation and no increase in 
military force size; 

“A declining youth population that will 
make it necessary, assuming that the cur- 
rent force size and management policies are 
not changed, to increase the percentage of 
male volunteers required from the total who 
are qualified and become available annually, 
from the present 33 percent, to over 40 per- 
cent by the year 1990; 

“Improving prospects for the growth in 
numbers of jobs in the civilian sector of the 
economy that tend to make military service 
appear less attractive to some entering the 
labor market. 

“Although these problems may appear to 
be formidable to those not intimately fa- 
miliar with current military management 
policies, the Committee has carefully exam- 
ined them. It is the Committee’s considered 
view that the All Volunteer Force is a suc- 
cess and can continue to be so, but only if 
there is a significant change in the man- 
agement approach taken by the military 
services and the Defense Department. 

“A number of management options exist 
that can be used to meet current recruiting 
difficulties and cope with the expected de- 
cline in the number of young males. The 
Committee is convinced that systematic 
changes in defense manpower policies can 
avoid a great deal of the potential cost in- 
creases, sustain the All Volunteer Force, and 
possibly achieve overal) savings in defense 
manpower—both military and civilian 
costs—as well. Achieving systematic change 
in manpower policies is not an easy task, nor 
is it an unsurmountable problem as some 
critics have contended. The chief probiem 
appears to be an institutional one—the mili- 
tary services themselves are unsure of 
whether or not they can truly meet the man- 
agement challenges posed by an All Volunteer 
Force, or would prefer the easier management 
choices available under a draft system. This 
is reflected in many of the current policies 
and procedures in defense manpower, which, 
if not changed, indicate strongly that the All 
Volunteer Force may fail before it has been 
given a serious opportunity by this nation. 
The Committee believes that before the All 
Volunteer Force is abandoned and replaced 
by any form of military conscription, it is 
essential that serious consideration and ex- 
perimentation be given to certain realistic 
management options. 

“COMMITTEE CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE 

ALL VOLUNTEER FORCE 

“The foregoing discussion highlights the 

need for a change in attitude on the part of 
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the military services in their management of 
military personnel resources if an all volun- 
teer force is to be achieved. The Committee 
explicitly rejects the notion, so prevalent in 
the military services today, that the problem 
is simply a financial one and that spending 
ever increasing quantities of money is a way 
to insure success. The Committee will pro- 
vide only as a last resort such costly supply- 
increasing options as sharply increased re- 
cruiting and advertising budgets, expanded 
bonuses or significantly increased pay levels. 
Prudent increases in resources may be re- 
quired, but changes in attitudes and manage- 
ment policies appear to be far more impor- 
tant future determinants of whether this 
country will be able to achieve and sustain 
an all volunteer force.” 

Right now, we're facing a situation where 
the Administration is making a request and 
HAC has recommended a lower figure than 
was asked for. The issue this time is Selec- 
tive Service. As you know, I have consistently 
worked for lower spending for Selective Sery- 
ice. In this instance, though, I think the re- 
quested-for $9.5 million is appropriate. DOD 
and Selective Service say that amount, which 
is about $2.5 million higher than HAC appro- 
rriated, will allow them to meet a wartime 
inductee delivery schedule which is acceler- 
ated significantly over the one now in exist- 
ence—and that they can meet that schedule 
without registration. I think they deserve the 
chance to prove that’s true. 

My feeling, then, is that Pentagon officials 
deserve the opportunity to show that they 
can do the job in meeting the management 
challenges associated with the volunteer 
force. Both in attitude and in resources, we 
must support them. As the SAC report said, 
the concentration must continue to be on 
improved management, rather than on 
throwing dollars after problems. As shown 
in the encouraging statistics of lowered at- 
trition following renewed management em- 
phasis, significant strides can be made with 
the proper commitment. 

But the Pentagon can't do it alone. When 
opinion-shapers like television and newspa- 
pers offer grossly misleading accounts of the 
status of our defense forces, as the recent 
ABC documentary and New York Times edi- 
torial did, it’s a disservice to our men and 
women in uniform to Pentagon officials and 
to the American people, who are getting an 
unfairlv and unrealistically bleak view of the 
calibre of our forces. 

As I said in a letter to the Times in re- 
sponse to its editorial, “Congress cannot 
‘nickle and dime’ the volunteer force to 
death without expecting certain adverse con- 
sequences. Likewise, the Times cannot ignore 
the need for manpower reforms and expect 
us to have a quality force, whether volun- 
teer or conscripted. Neither the Times nor 
the nation can afford to play a volunteer 
army charade in which the mere introduc- 
tion of compulsory service is expected to cure 
our manpower problems. With no serious 
look at reforming our compensation and 
management systems, we'll continue to have 
nothing more than inaction in the Pentagon 
and handwringing by the Times.” I would 
like to include a copy of my letter to the 
Times and my statement in response to the 
ABC documentary as part of the record. 

I agree strongly with the conclusion of 
Dr, Richard V. L. Cooper of Rand that the 
results from the first five years without the 
draft have shown that the volunteer force 
has worked, What we need to do is to build 
on the successes in the active forces and 
deal with the real problems which still exist. 

Those of us in Congress must continue our 
oversight to work for better management. 
But we also have a responsibility to deal 
with the failure Dr. Cooper has discussed 
that surrounds the AVF debate. “Most of 


the concerns raised thus far during the post- 
draft debate are either unfounded or mis- 
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placed," he says. “In many instances, the de- 
bate has been factually incorrect; there has 
been a tendency to take issues and statistics 
out of context; and there has been a failure 
to distinguish what might be termed as gen- 
eral manpower problems from those specifi- 
cally related to the volunteer force. The prob- 
lem in this regard is that in making the 
volunteer force the scapegoat for more gen- 
eral manpower problems, the AVF debate 
has diverted attention from the more im- 
portant but less visible issues of resource al- 
location and manpower management—issues 
that need to be resolved irrespective of the 
volunteer force... 

“The AVF can be made to fail. But it can 
also be made to work—and perhaps made 
to work much better than its draft-depend- 
ent predecessor. Whether or not its poten- 
tial is realized will depend critically on the 
policies that the Department of Defense and 
Congress adopt and implement during the 
next 10 years.” 

These hearings today are a recognition of 
that Congressional responsibility. I hope 
they will produce positive results in terms 
of improved military manpower management 
and in terms of a better understanding of 
what the real successes and problems are re- 
lating to the AVF. I appreciate your holding 
these hearings, and I especially appreciate 
your giving me this opportunity to speak 
on how well I think the AVF is doing and 
what still needs to be done. Thank you very 
much. 


The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PROCUREMENT. DEFENSE AGENCIES 

For expenses of activities and agencies of 
the Department of Defense (other than the 
military departments and the Defense Civil 
Preparedness Agency) necessary for procure- 
ment, production, and modification of equip- 
ment, supplies, materials, and spare parts 
therefor, not otherwise provided for; the pur- 
chase of not to exceed seventy-four passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only; expan- 
sion of public and private plants, equipment, 
and installation thereof in such plants, erec- 
tion of structures, and acquisition of land 
for the foregoing purposes, and such lands 
and interests therein, may be acquired, and 
construction prosecuted thereon prior to the 
approval of title as required by section 355, 
Revised Statutes, as amended; reserve plant 
and Government and _  contractor-owned 
equipment layaway; $266,800,000, to remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1981. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, VOLKMER 


Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLKMER: On 
page 24, after line 14, insert a new paragraph 
to read as follows: 

TWO PER CENTUM REDUCTION 

Of the total budget authority in this title, 
for payments not required by law, two per 
centum shall be withheld from obligation 
and expenditure: Provided, That of the 
amount provided in this title for each ap- 
propriation account, activity, and project, for 
payments not required by law, the amount 
withheld shall not exceed five per centum. 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is another of the 2-percent amendments, 
and it is offered to this title on procure- 
ment, which I understand provides $32 
billion 158 million and transfers of $136.4 
million. This amendment would reduce 
those figures to $31,514,800,000 and, on 
the transfers, to $133.7 million. 


In the actual appropriations not in 
transfer, there would be a savings by this 
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amendment to the taxpayer of $643,- 
200,000. To me and to my people back 
home, that is a lot of money, to say 
the least. Most of my people think 
$10,000 or $20,000 is a lot of money. They 
do not even get a chance to talk about 
$100,000, much less a million dollars. I 
do not know of anybody back there who 
ever talks about a billion dollars. 

Yet here we are talking about $32 bil- 
lion, and we talk about millions and bil- 
lions and sometimes we say that is not 
very much. So when we cut this amount 
to a little over $31 billion, I do not think 
that is too much of a cut. That is a heck 
of a lot of money. 

As I remember it, earlier when we 
heard the first presentation on the bill, 
we were told this is the largest appro- 
priation bill that has ever been before 
this Congress in the history of the United 
States. The chairman of the committee 
can correct me if I am wrong. Even with 
this 2-percent cut, it is still going to re- 
main the biggest appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the gentleman’s statement as to the size 
of this bill being the biggest in history 
is correct. 

Mr. VOLKMER. And even with the 2- 
percent cut, it is still going to be the big- 
gest. So I still think, with this cut, we will 
adequately provide for the military de- 
fense of this country. I do not think it 
is too much to ask to have a 2-percent 
savings for the taxpayers who right now 
are very interested in Government 
spending. I know they are very interested 
in trying to hold down Government 
spending to some extent. 

This is not a huge cut. We are not 
asking for 5 percent or 10 percent. We 
are asking for no more than 2 percent, 
and that is the same as was voted upon 
by this House on the HEW appropria- 
tions and on Transportation. It is less 
than what was voted on in the legislative 
appropriation bill. 

I feel that if we are to keep faith with 
the taxpayers, the ones from whom this 
money all comes, we should try to cut 
down on spending. This is not our money, 
it is not my money as a Member of Con- 
gress, it is not your money. We are more 
or less in a fiduciary capacity as a 
trustee of the same, and we are expected 
to spend it wisely. 


Although I feel that the committee has 
done a fair job overall on the bill—I said 
that before, and I will say it again—I 
feel also, even though that is the case, 
that 2 percent can be adjusted within 
the bill. I do not believe that 2 percent 
out of the total amount that is appro- 
priated for the aircraft carrier—let us 
take that as an instance—will stop the 
construction of that aircraft carrier. I 
do not believe that a 2-percent reduc- 
tion in the total amount for ammunition 
is going to deprive our military personnel 
or our antiaircraft batteries of sufficient 
ammunition in order that they may be 
able to defend this country in the event 
of war—and I hope that never happens— 
or in the event a confrontation with 
people of another country would develop. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, for that reason I 
strongly urge the committee, on this title 
especially, to consider a 2-percent reduc- 
tion. I believe that the $643 million is a 
reasonable cut. If we think $31 billion 
is not very much, then surely $643 mil- 
lion is not very much. 

But I daresay that if we would ask 
the taxpayers out in the country—and 
there is a heck of a lot of them—if we go 
around our district and ask them what 
they thought of $641 million, they would 
say that is a lot of money. I think most 
of them would say that is a heck of a 
lot of money. If we could run our military 
services with 2 percent less, then I think 
they would say, “Go ahead and do it.” 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the amendment and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat what I said 
yesterday, that the Committee on Appro- 
priations devoted about 5 months of 
hearings and considered detailed studies 
in connection with the preparation of 
this bill for submission to the House of 
Representatives. 

In addition to our members of the com- 
mittee, we also have an investigative staff 
made up of the finest experts in the 
Government, and we send them on mis- 
sions in this country and all over the 
world, checking on expenditures and pro- 
grams that are in progress. And we seek 
to find ways and means to reduce expend- 
itures and to find weaknesses which need 
to be taken care of by additional appro- 
priations. 

The committee made reductions of 
some $3 billion in the area of procure- 
ment. For example, officials of the Office 
of Management and Budget presented a 
request for over $900 million for another 
submarine known as the Trident. But the 
evidence showed that they were not 
ready to proceed with it. The Navy was 
far behind with the program, so we 
whacked out the funds requested for 
that purpose. 

So we did make reductions and we did 
make add-ons. It is the feeling of the 
committee that, since personnel costs are 
so high, so terribly high, under the all- 
volunteer force, there is a tendency to 
slight procurement of weapons and the 
modernization of our forces. So we added 
funds for quite a number of aircraft. For 
example, we added funds for the F-18 
plane, which is made in the State of Mis- 
souri, which is an important plane for the 
Navy. We put in funds for the F-15 for 
the Air Force, which is also made in Mis- 
souri. We put in funds for planes that are 
made in Texas, in New York, in the Far 
West, and in various other areas, not to 
beef up the economies of the areas, or to 
give people emplovment. That is not the 
obiective of the defense program. The 
obiective of the defense program is the 
defense of the United States. 


If I had my way about it. I would 
spend more money for the procurement 
of modern aircraft and weapons, because 
we do need to have an adequate number 
of weapons. 

So if you believe that we ought to pro- 
ceed with these programs. vote down the 
amendment. I would like for the services 
to buy all they can with the money we 
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provide. For example, in the bill we have 
funds for 590 tanks. The Russians have 
about 20,000-plus tanks. I do not want to 
cut back on our tank program. I want to 
expand it. We buy about 10,958 missiles 
for the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. We fund 12 ships. I do not want 
to cut back on ships. I think we need 
more ships. That is one reason why I 
supported the Yates amendment, because 
I felt at the present that we need more 
ships to cover more areas rather than 
to spend what I would estimate to be 
about $3 billion on this nuclear carrier. 

And, so, for the Navy we have provided 
for 114 aircraft. That is not many, but 
they are very expensive. For the Air 
Force, we provide 412. I do not want to 
reduce the number of aircraft for the Air 
Force or the number of helicopters for 
the Navy and the Army, and I do not 
want to reduce ammunition. Of course, 
Members can cut any amount they want 
to. They can reduce the number of 
planes, reduce any of the items that will 
contribute to the readiness of the coun- 
try. But, I myself strongly believe that 
we ought to have sufficient hardware to 
provide the men and women in uniform 
with the tools they need to defend the 
country and to convince the world that 
we are resolute in our determination to 
maintain peace and security in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. MAHON 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MAHON. I wish we would not say 
that we want to cut back our defense 
efforts at a time when we are living in a 
dangerous world. I wish we would say 
no—an emphatic no—to the amendment 
offered by my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the gentleman—what I un- 
derstand, anyway—is that the House 
should defer to the committee. The com- 
mittee, of course, has found areas in 
which the Department of Defense has 
been wrong and has cut back on some 
items or cut out some or cut down on 
some weaponry. Is that true? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; we had about 5 
months of hearings this year, and every 
year we have a lot of hearings and all 
manner of reviews to try to get as many 
facts as we can to make the best 
decisions. 

Mr. VOLKMER. So the question is 
whether or not the House should defer 
to the committee on that? 

Mr. MAHON. The question is, if Mem- 
bers of the House go through many 
months of study, and investigation, 
they are certainly in order when they 
offer amendments to appropriation bills. 
Every Member of the House has the 
right to offer whatever amendments he 
chooses to offer. The gentleman from 
Missouri put about 40 proposed amend- 
ments in the Recor last Friday. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Yes. 

Mr. MAHON. But it does not stand to 
reason that the gentleman would be 
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sufficiently equipped with the details to 
adequately support that sort of amend- 
ment program. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I believe I have ex- 
plained the purpose of the amendments 
earlier. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the amendment be voted down. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think I am go- 
ing to take the full 5 minutes. This is the 
same type of amendment that has al- 
ready been offered, and we have debated 
it and voted it down overwhelmingly. 
But, I want to support my chairman in 
the fact that we have made a diligent ef- 
fort to keep procurement, as in title IV, 
in line. 

For those Members who want to see 
what we did, they may look in the com- 
mittee report on pages 443 and 444, 
where they will see a chart of title IV 
setting out the different procurement 
items. In fact, if we had not put the car- 
rier in—and the House spoke very clearly 
yesterday on the carrier—we would have 
been under the budget by over $1.8 bil- 
lion. 

We have cut a tremendous amount of 
money out of this procurement account, 
again, perhaps more than we should 
have, but we have made room for the 
carrier. So, as a net effect, we have added 
some $366 million when we count trans- 
fer items into it. We cut $101 million 
out of the aircraft procurement for the 
Army. We cut $348.6 million out of the 
procurement of ammunition for the 
Army. That is a lot of money. 

And yet, in trying to make the jigsaw 
puzzle fit together, we had to do these 
things. We cut $198 million out of other 
procurement—Army, and on down the 
line. We cut $221 million out of other 
procurement—Air Force. We have made 
tremendous cuts in the procurement part 
of the bill. 

It is only because of the carrier being 
added in that we in fact have gone over 
the budget. But again the House spoke 
very clearly yesterday on the question 
of the carrier, and I think the subcom- 
mittee does not have to apologize for 
the work it has done in this section. To 
me the 2-percent cut would be totally ir- 
responsible. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon), as a member of the authoriz- 
ing committee I have seen in my 12 years 
of service in this Congress many re- 
programings and many false starts, so I 
respect the effort of the gentleman who 
has offered the amendment, although I 
shall oppose it. 

But the gentleman from Texas, when 
he was in the well, has made the state- 
ment that they use an investigative staff. 
In those years I have been here I have 
had concerns about that, and I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he has used 
members of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, we, of course, use 
the General Accounting Office exten- 
sively. It is an arm of the Congress, not 
an arm of the executive branch. 

We also use investigators that are 
recruited by our chief investigator. Some 
of them come from the Treasury and 
other departments and agencies and 
some are consultants who are adept in 
certain fields. Of course, a number of 
them come from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation on loan. They generally 
come from various places in the Federal 
Government. That is an excellent proce- 
dure. We could not hire an army of in- 
vestigators qualified in special fields 
and keep them on our payroll in- 
definitely. It would be inefficient and 
very costly. The criteria in selecting in- 
vestigative personnel is objectivity and 
competence. We try to select competent 
people. If a particular study has to do 
with highly technical matter, we get en- 
gineers or people from whatever profes- 
Sion is called for. This is the way we 
have done it. They work for the com- 
mittee on a temporary reimbursable 
basis. 

The various subcommittees request a 
specific study which is approved by the 
subcommittee chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member and then by the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the full committee. This is 
spelled out in our rules. A report is then 
rendered in writing. We sometimes use 
the reports in our hearings and markups. 
We even have had some reports printed 
in the hearings. So the answer to the 
question is that we do use some of the 
people from the FBI. They have many 
excellent people with legal and account- 
ing backgrounds for instance. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman mentioned that one of his 
staff is the recruiter to obtain these per- 
sonnel. How may a Member of Congress 
find a record of those personnel and 
where they might be from? 

Mr. MAHON. We can get that. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I would like to know 
the number of them and I would like to 
know where they are from. 

Mr. MAHON. They were printed in the 
Recorp in previous Januarys and Julys 
but the House Rules changed that proce- 
dure for the 95th Congress. So this in- 
formation does exist for prior years 
and can be produced to interested Mem- 
bers for the current period. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Is this in a collective 
manner or by bits and pieces? I simply 
would like to have information. I would 
like to know the extent of this investi- 
gative arm that is unique to the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I noticed in many of the Appropria- 
tions Committee reports that they do by 
indirection that which they cannot do by 
direction. Obviously it is not possible to 
have legislation upon an appropriation 
bill. Yet in many of the reports there 
are certain reservations and certain re- 
quirements that are made, and I think 
that is wrong, and I think this is being 
achieved by the fact that the committee 
has such a large investigative staff. I am 
concerned about it and I would like to 
know if I can get that information. 
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Mr. MAHON. I would be glad to am- 
plify my remarks for the ReEcorp as to 
the number we have. It is important that 
the committees of Congress have all the 
information that it is possible to acquire 
in making decisions. So I would be glad 
to expand for the Recorp and point out 
where the names of the people can be 
found. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I would appreciate 
that. 

Mr. MAHON. Some of this is done by 
contract personnel, as the gentleman 
understands. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s response. 

Mr. MAHON. Under leave to revise 
and extend, I wish to state that the basic 
legislative authority for the committee’s 
surveys and investigative staff is con- 
tained in section 202(b) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. It is 
quite specific and authorizes annual ap- 
propriations for the expenses of this 
staff. Each year the Legislative Branch 
Appropriations Act carries a separate 
paragraph for this purpose. 

During the 94th Congress, our records 
show that the investigative staff con- 
ducted 148 studies concerning various 
agencies’ operations and programs. Dur- 
ing this 2-year period, 121 people on loan 
from 22 agencies of the Government and 
21 contractors spent 1,625 man-months 
engaged in the conduct of studies and 
the preparation of reports. This is equiv- 
alent to about 135 man-years. 

The names of people who were engaged 
in the conduct of investigations during 
the 94th Congress were listed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in accordance 
with the then existing provision of rule 
XI of the House. I believe the last such 
listing appeared on page 4093 of the 
Recorp of February 9, 1977. This covered 
the previous 6-month period. 

Since the House Rules were changed 
for the 95th Congress, I do not believe 
that such a listing is now actually pub- 
lished. However, I could undertake to 
supply the information which I believe 
will be resvonsive to the gentleman’s 
question, if he so desires. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the reauisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I am a member of the authorizing 
Committee on Armed Services. Iam not a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and this subcommittee, which 
brought forth the bill before us, but 
I would like at this time to congratulate 
the chairman of the full Committee on 
Appropriations and the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon) and the other mem- 
bers of the committee, because I think 
they have done an excellent job. 

I could not help but note in looking 
over the procurement section that we are 
now on, that if it were not for the order- 
ing of the nuclear carrier, which we voted 
upon yesterday, there would have been 
a very substantial cut in this section of 
the bill. 

I also note in looking over the items in- 
volved in this section that they deal with 
the hardware and the equipment for our 
armed services. Yesterday we debated 
this same amendment when its effect in- 
volved the personnel of the armed serv- 
ices. Then we were discussing an amend- 
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ment that dealt with whether or not we 
should clothe, feed, and house our Armed 
Forces personnel. Today we are talking 
about whether or not we will properly 
equip them. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out 
to the members of the committee as- 
sembled here today that we are sub- 
stantially, in numbers, inferior to the 
Warsaw Pact nations, the number of men 
under arms, the equipment, and so forth, 
and first name the items, and they have 
more of them in every category. We have 
specialized in taking our people and 
training them, and giving them the very 
best of equipment, the most modern of 
equipment and we try to close the quan- 
tity gap with quality. I think to cut down 
on this section of the bill, to clamp down 
on it, will affect the quality of the equip- 
ment that is necessary for our soldiers’, 
sailors’, airmen’s, and marines’ needs. 
The XM-1 tank production program is 
just now moving along; the lead money 
is in for the infantry fighting vehicle 
to get it started, and I could go on and 
cite program after program. I do not 
think we should be cutting our procure- 
ment program at this time. We are not 
just talking about the issue of feeding 
our soldiers but we are talking about 
the issue of whether they will be ade- 
quately equipped and able to do the job. 
The reserve war ammunition talks with 
NATO show that they are still suffering 
from a deficit position since 1973, and we 
are attempting to build that up, and let 
us continue to do that. I would say that 
if we were to adopt the gentleman's 
amendment, we are not going to be able 
to catch up for this year; in fact, we may 
fall back a little further. 

One thing that President Carter has 
done and should be congratulated on 
is his policy with regard to encouraging 
the other NATO nations to increase 
their contribution by a 3-percent fac- 
tor, and to encourage that we have 
pledged to increase our contributions by 
a 3-percent factor, but I doubt, if the 
gentleman’s amendment is adopted, that 
we can ever meet that commitment. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, in the provision for 
the Navy for shipbuilding last year. this 
current year, I believe there was $5,760,- 
000,000 appropriated, and with the air- 
craft carrier, the new carrier, there is 
$5,688,000,000, which is less than last 
year, and so, even with that new carrier 
we are over and above what we had for 
this current year, and as I look on the 
total picture I wonder where everybody 
says that we have cut down, and when 
you look at the procurement last year, 
$29,571,000,000 and this year $32,157,- 
000,000 it is approximately a 10-percent 
increase. Now where are we cutting; 
where are we cutting from? I hear these 
words. I guess we can cut from the House 
budget; we can cut from the Presidential 
administration proposal; we can say we 
cut from the Defense request, but do we 
ever cut from 1978, from the current year 
appropriation? I do not think we ever 
do that, do we? 

Mr. HILLIS. I am sorry but I missed 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Have we ever cut from 
the current year’s appropriation? 
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Mr. HILLIS. As I say, Iam not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
but it is my understanding that it has 
been done and it has been done many 
times. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Yes; throughout the 
bill in individual items, but totally, no. 

With respect to these individual items, 
there are individual items in here that 
are cut back from this year. I agree on 
that, but there are also items which have 
been put in and which are over and 
above, so we are not cutting totally for 
this year. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

To respond to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER), there have 
been overall cuts, general cuts, in the 
procurement account in the past; and 
they have been substantial. 

May I say to the gentleman that one 
of the problems we face today is that 
because some of those cuts were made 
in the interest of trying to save taxpay- 
ers money, we now face the situation 
which we do with regard to our most 
likely adversary, we find ourselves un- 
derequipped and we cannot face up to 
them in terms of giving our men the 
most modern equipment which we 
know how to build. 

Were it not for the carrier on which 
the House worked its will yesterday, the 
committee would have cut 5.6 percent, 
not 2 percent, but 5.6 percent, from the 
amount that was requested for this year. 

The point has been made that the 
people back home do not understand 
billions of dollars, and I do not think 
they do either. However, I will tell the 
Members one thing: They do under- 
stand something—and anybody who has 
conducted a poll recently will acknowl- 
edge it—and that is national defense. 
They believe in it and in giving our 
men and women in the services the best 
equipment that we know how to give 
them. 

We are faced with a situation in 
which we are, in this bill, providing 55 
percent of the money that is appropri- 
ated for personnel. Our adversaries on 
the Warsaw Pact side, based on the best 
information we have today, probably are 
using 25 percent of their total expendi- 
tures for personnel, which lets them use 
over 50 percent for the purpose of pro- 
curing hardware to give them a better 
ability to perform. 

That is the reason that a cut of 2 per- 
cent in this account is so unreasonable. 
In an account for procurement which 
already represents only a little over 25 
percent of our budget, we certainly can- 
not afford to cut that an additional 
amount on an across-the-board basis. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Brown of California). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. At the 
time the unanimous-consent request was 
made, the Chair observed the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Downey) standing. 
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The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Downey) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not in favor of this amendment, and I 
intend to vote against it. However, I 
think it is important for us, when we 
begin doing dollar and ruble compari- 
sons involving the Warsaw Pact nations, 
including the Soviets, that we under- 
stand what we are doing. 

First of all, the Soviets and Warsaw 
Pact nations pay their soldiers infinitely 
less than we pay ours. When we compare 
the amount of money that is being spent 
and say that the Russians are spending 
a greater percentage on hardware and 
equipment, that comparison should not 
generate what we spend, for a number 
of reasons. No. 1, I do not really care 
what the Soviets are doing in terms of 
their expenditures on the military. I 
think that as long as we know we have 
the best defense possible, it does not 
really matter how much the Soviets are 
spending. We should not let their needs 
generate our needs. 

No, 2, the Soviet-Warsaw Pact indus- 
trial base pales in comparison to our 
own. The fact is that it costs about twice 
as much for the Soviets to build, for ex- 
ample, a radar system, and sometimes 
even three times as much. 

When we begin to look at dollar com- 
parisons between ourselves and the So- 
viets, they are really not meaningful with 
respect to our own defense. What this 
country needs is a strong and adequate 
defense. It does not need this 2 percent 
cut, nor does it need to be compared to 
the Soviets vis-a-vis the amount each 
side spends because dollar comparisons 
with rubles are meaningless. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Seventy-two Members are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. 

The Chair announces that pursuant to 
clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate pro- 
ceedings under the call when a quorum 
of the Committee appears. 

Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 

QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to rule XXIII, clause 2, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

The pending business is the demand of 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. VOLK- 
MER) for a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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TITLE V 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION, 
ARMY 

For expenses necessary for basic and ap- 
plied scientific research, development, test, 
and evaluation, including maintenance, re- 
habilitation, lease, and operation of facilities 
and equipment, as authorized by law; 
$2,652,304,000, to remain available for obli- 
gation until September 30, 1980. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GIAIMO 


Mr. GIAIMO, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gramo: On 
page 24, line 23, strike “$2,652,304,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,649,304,000”. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
troducing this amendment to eliminate 
$3 million in unrequested, unbudgeted, 
and unauthorized funds that the commit- 
tee included in the bill to complete the 
development of the AVCR-1360 diesel 
engine for application in future Army 
and/or Marine Corps combat vehicles. 

Since this additional $3 million is not 
authorized, these funds normally would 
be subject to a point of order on the 
floor; but we have a rule waiving points 
of order. 

I wish to stress several points. First, 
if—as the committee report states— 
“there will be a requirement in the not 
too distant future for a diesel engine in 
the 1,500 to 1,700 horsepower range,” why 
were funds not requested for it? Why 
did not either Armed Services Commit- 
tee authorize these funds? Probably be- 
cause there is no requirement for the 
development of the diesel engine. 

In addition, I believe that this $3 
million is only the tip of the iceberg. 
During our subcommittee hearings, the 
Army was asked to provide informa- 
tion on what the additional costs would 
be to complete engineering development 
only of the diesel that had been under 
R. & D. for the XM-1 tank. Lt. Gen. Don- 
ald R. Keith, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Research, Development, and Acquisition, 
supplied the following information for 
the RECORD: 

If the Army has completed engineering 
development of the diesel engine for appli- 
cation in the XM-1, but without program- 
ming for production or backup engine con- 
tingencies, the cost would have been approxi- 
mately $45 million, to include $15 million 
for new development on the variable area 
turbochargers. At the present time there is 
no advanced or engineering development tank 
diesel engine program in the 1500 HP range. 
There are ongoing non-system programs in 
diesel engine technology. The Teledyne Con- 
tinental AVCR-1360 diesel engine contract 
was terminated at the completion of the 
validation phase. The residual assets, such as 
engine hardware and test rigs were trans- 
ferred to other government contracts .. . or 
was [sic] disposed of as excess through nor- 
mal government channels. 


I find it difficult to believe, in light of 
this information, that $3 million would 
be sufficient to complete this develop- 
ment. The Army obviously does not think 
so either, or else it would have requested 
the money. 
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I can see only two reasons for the de- 
velopment of this diesel. First, it could be 
used as a backup engine for the XM-1 
tank, That the Army does not want a 
backup engine for the new gas turbine 
seems immaterial. Alternatively, it is— 
with apologies to the Luigi Pirandello— 
an engine in search of a vehicle, a com- 
ponent in search of a mission. 

There is no requirement for this diesel. 
But if we provide $3 million in this bill 
and $42 million in a subsequent bill, 
somebody will design a tracked vehicle 
for the diesel to power. Then somebody 
else will create a mission for this tracked 
vehicle to justify the previous expendi- 
ture of funds. Then somebody else will 
initiate an R. & D. program for this new 
tracked vehicle. Finally, the Congress will 
find itself providing funds for this new 
tracked vehicle. In 5 or 10 years, Congress 
will have wasted millions of dollars— 
that could have been put to more effective 
use—simply because this bill today ap- 
propriates $3 million for an unauthorized 
program. 

This is how billion dollar boondoggles 
begin. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, the addi- 
tional $3 million for vehicle engine de- 
velopment was not requested by the 
Army, not budgeted by the administra- 
tion, and not authorized by the authori- 
zation bill we passed last Friday. The 
money should be deleted from this bill, 
and that is exactly what my amendment 
seeks to do. This is the way to begin to 
Save unnecessary and unneeded expend- 
itures for defense armaments. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. HECKLER AS A 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT BY MR. 

GIAIMO 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. HECKLER as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Griammo: Page 24, line 23, strike 
$2,652,304,000 and insert ‘$2,650,304,000." 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. 
Chairman, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER), as I 
understand it, is attempting to put $1 
million back into the research program, 
the R.D.T. & E. program, and on our 
side we accept that amendment. 

Mrs, HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his acceptance. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no objection to the acceptance of the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER). 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations for his 
acceptance. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
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by the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Giarmo) and also in opposition to the 
substitute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not aware that 
the amendment was going to be offered, 
and the statement of the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo) is so far off 
into the world of fantasy that it seems 
appropriate to try at least to mention 
what is actually involved in this partic- 
ular item. 

Some time ago Congress authorized the 
construction of the XM-1 tank. It is 
prospectively our major tank. It is the 
one that is most needed today in NATO. 
Every effort is being made within the 
Army and within the Defense Depart- 
ment to make the XM-i available to our 
armed services in Europe at the earliest 
possible time to meet the threat of the 
Soviet T-72 and follow-on tanks. 

Now 2 years ago, in a rather unusual 
step, the Army, at the request of Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld, decided to make an ex- 
periment and try to propel this so-called 
low-risk technology tank with a turbine 
engine. We have never had a turbine 
engine in a tank before. Nobody knew 
exactly how it would work; but the tur- 
bine was selected nevertheless. 

Later the money was authorized and 
appropriated for the turbine, and within 
about 3 weeks after the turbine engine 
had been accepted, the Army came back 
to our Committee on Armed Services and 
asked for another $30 million for addi- 
tional testing of this turbine engine. We 
had been told earlier that the turbine 
engine was a proven fact, that the tur- 
bine engine had in fact been thoroughly 
tested. That is why we were told orig- 
inally that Congress had to accept it. 
And yet the Army came back to ask for 
another $30 million to test their sup- 
posedly proven turbine engine. 

Since that time, the whole XM-1 tank 
development progress has been further 
delayed because we have been arguing 
whether to put a German 120 mm gun 
on it or a tried and tested American 105 
mm gun. 

I do not know precisely what has hap- 
pened to the turbine development pro- 
gram in this interim, but I have heard 
reports that the turbine engnie may be 
in some trouble and that its fuel con- 
sumption is extremely high. It is using a 
lot of fuel. So to me it makes a lot of 
sense—and, in fact, our committee in- 
cluded funds for this in the defense au- 
thorization bill a year ago—to put a lit- 
tle money aside to complete the devel- 
opment of a standby diesel engine, just 
in case our main battle tank should sud- 
denly find itself without an adequate 
powerplant because of a failure of the 
turbine to live up to expectations. So we 
put that money in a year ago. I am 
frankly not sure where it got lost. 

After all, this is a minor item, $3 mil- 
lion out of a major defense bill. I think 
we ought to keep that small sum in as an 
insurance policy against the possibility 
that we might end up with an XM-1 tank 
and no engine to propel it where it might 
be needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
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woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER) as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) . 

The amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we find ourselves in sort 
of a sticky situation, parliamentarywise, 
right now. We have passed the Heckler 
substitute, which is something that we 
should have done. And now we have be- 
fore us the Giaimo amendment as sub- 
stituted by the Heckler amendment. I 
am going to ask the Members to vote 
down the Giaimo amendment, as sub- 
stituted, and then I presume the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECK- 
LER) will have to offer her amendment 
again in some other form or some simi- 
lar form. I hope the Members do not get 
confused by all this. I do not think they 
will, because they are all very smart, 
from a parliamentary standpoint. 

There is a feeling abroad in the land 
that somehow this subcommittee is try- 
ing to knock the turbine engine out of the 
XM-1 tank and put the diesel engine 
back in. I have had reporters from Con- 
necticut come and talk to me about it. 
I have had Members from Connecticut 
come and talk about it. It came up in the 
Committee on Rules. The question was 
raised by a Member from Connecticut, 
I presume because the turbine engine is 
manufactured in Connecticut. 

We are not trying to do away with the 
turbine engine. That decision has been 
made. We have been trying to build a 
main battle tank for some 17 years. We 
have been through three different at- 
tempts at it, and nothing has worked. 
Finally, we got the XM-1, and it is get- 
ting ready to go into production and it 
has the turbine engine in it. That is fine. 
Nobody is trying to knock it out. The 
question has been raised—and it is a valid 
question—“What if the turbine does not 
work? Then where are we?” Well, 
frankly, I hope it works. I do not want to 
have to go back negotiating for tanks 
again. I want to see tanks in the field, 
XM-1 tanks, the best tank we have been 
able to develop. 

But we have got $46 million in the de- 
velopment of the diesel engine, and it is 
utterly ridiculous to come that far with 
the development of an advanced engine, 
and not complete it. This is not an unusu- 
al situation. We do it in the Air Force 
with aircraft engines. We always try to 
have an advanced engine program going. 
The same is true, or should be true, in the 
development of tank engines. 


So, we do not come in here with any 
ulterior motive or any effort to try to 
undo what has been done; but very 
simply, to see that we have the best 
technology available in the engine field 
as far as our tanks and our tracked ve- 
hicles are concerned. There are appli- 
cations that could come up down the 
road where this diesel engine could be 
used, but we need to complete the test- 
ing and the development. When we con- 
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sider that we have got $46 million into 
it, to provide the balance of the funds 
makes sense. 

I would urge the Members, therefore, 
to oppose the Giaimo amendment, as 
amended, and then after that is done 
we can take care of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am hap- 
py to yield to my chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I will 
ask my colleague from Alabama, is it 
not true that there is no effort at all 
to knock out the engine that is presently 
contemplated for the XM-1 tank? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. It has 
never even been discussed in subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAHON. In the Appropriations 
Committee the gentleman from Ala- 
bama said that we have spent $46 million 
on this diesel engine, and yet it has not 
been completed. It lacks $3 million of 
being completed. It would seem to me 
to be worth the money, after paying $46 
million on a project, to complete the 
project if we can do it for $3 million. 

So, I supported the gentleman in com- 
mittee and I support him now. I support 
him in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Gratmo). Rejecting this amend- 
ment will leave the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts high and dry with re- 
spect to the amendment which has been 
offered, but she can reoffer that amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Epwarps 
of Alabama was allowed to proceed for 
5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman in the well and in opposi- 
tion to the Giaimo amendment. I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question: 
If we should go the route of adopting 
this amendment, are we not following 
the same process we followed time after 
time in this country of getting some- 
thing very fine, almost fully developed, 
and just before we do so we cut it off 
and waste all the money? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. It has 
happened before, and I hope that in this 
case it does not happen again. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Is it rot true that 
this engine would not be limited to the 
use of the tank, but extends to usage by 
various other tracked and other vehicles 
which might be developed in the future 
which will have a need for a more power- 
ful and more efficient engine? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. It is al- 
ready used in modified form, and it is 
in what is called the Himag, a new 
tracked vehicle we are working on. High 
mobility/agility is what Himag stands 
for. That has a tremendous gun and po- 
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tentially can do all kinds of damage. 
The engine has a lot of uses down the 
road and presently that it can be con- 
sidered for. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama and I rise in 
opposition to the Giaimo amendment, 
because I think the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is right on target. 

I remember the diesel engine in the 
General Motors candidate was in the 
runoff in the XM-1 competition. The tur- 
bine engine was in the Chrysler candi- 
date, which was ultimately adopted, but 
the turbine, as my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. STRATTON), 
talked about a while ago, represents a 
change in technology and it has had con- 
siderable testing. I got to see that in ac- 
tion in Aberdeen a month or two ago. It 
is doing a good job. But it is in its first 
testing right now with actual troops at 
Fort Bliss in Texas. 

We do not know until we get a new 
system like that into the field whether it 
will do ultimately everything the speci- 
fications that the engineers presented to 
us say it will do. I think the Army has 
been pretty prudent in using the diesel 
engine as a backup to date. 

It is a very fine engine, if not the most 
advanced diesel engine in the world. But 
they have not completed the turbine field 
tests under actual field conditions. A year 
from now we will know, but I think to put 
the diesel on the shelf at this time could 
be a risky thing to do and a bad mistake. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I want to 
make the point that this was a hotly 
contested competition. 

Mr. HILLIS. Very much so. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. We had 
the diesel supporters and we had the 
turbine supporters. The turbine won. I 
want to reiterate the fact that our sub- 
committee wants an XM-1 tank on the 
field. We do not want to delay that pro- 
duction. We will not try to do that by 
completing this particular engine. In our 
committee report we point out and state 
there that in the next fiscal year, in fiscal 
year 1980, the development of advanced 
turbine components will be undertaken 
to bring about greater efficiency of the 
turbine. There is ongoing development of 
these engines. This is the way we have 
got to do it if we are going to have the 
finest engines and eauipment in the field 
at all times. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the gentleman in the well what is the 
parliamentary situation now that the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) has 
been accepted. Will she have an oppor- 
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tunity at all for that if this Giaimo 
amendment as amended is rejected? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I do not 
consider myself a great parliamentarian, 
but as I understand it, if the Giaimo 
amendment as amended is defeated, that 
would leave the figure that they are at- 
tempting to amend intact, and it would 
be in order then for the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) to 
once again offer her amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
states the parliamentary situation 
correctly. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. It is al- 
ways nice to be supported by the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

I yield to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Grarmo), the author of the 
amendment. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to stress to the membership that we 
have many military competitions and in 
competitions, whether they be for tanks 
or for aircraft, there is always a winner 
and there is always a loser. 

What happens is that the losers im- 
mediately begin to look for some other 
utilization for that which they had orig- 
inally intended for the competition. Here 
we have the situation of an engine that 
really has no mission, and so it is stated, 
that it can be used for possible future 
applications. That is terribly vague. 

If we were to approve programs on 
that basis, we would be approving even 
more than we do now. The point is we 
cannot afford that luxury and we have 
to terminate programs unless we have a 
use for them. I assure the Members if 
we do not do that, the next thing will be 
that they will find a use. The military 
is very adept in finding uses if we give 
them the money and the wherewithal to 
do it. They will come up with a vehicle 
and a mission. They will find a way, they 
will find a new tracked vehicle. 

If we are really worried about saving 
money and serious about the budget 
process being applied to Federal pro- 
grams and if we are really interested in 
saving some federal expenditures then we 
must vote to terminate this useless pro- 
gram. 

But some on this committee will say 
this is a small amount because it is only 
$3 million in a $119 billion bill. But I sub- 
mit to you that $3 million is still a lot of 
money to this Member, and $3 million is 
still a lot of money to my constituents 
and to the American people. If you want 
to get control of a program you do it at 
its inception and you stop it now when 
there is no mission or need for it. When 
there is a need then let the military, the 
Army, come up and tell us they need that 
engine and they need it for such and such 
& specific purpose or mission, then we 
can give them the money, but do not do 
it now. 

Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 


Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 


the gentleman from Connecticut for 
yielding to me. I would ask the gentle- 
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man from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo) is it 
true that this money was not requested? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield still further, that is 
correct, there was no request for this 
money. This money was put in by the 
committee. 

Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Chairman, then on 
that basis I would join the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo) in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say in conclusion that I 
think the method used was perfectly 
proper, certainly in having a competi- 
tion, and that this could be harmful if, 
in fact, the amendment of my colleague, 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Giarmo) is not adopted. I urge its ac- 
ceptance. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I would just like to respond to the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. GI- 
AIMO). he says there is no purpose for 
this engine. The purpose, as I tried to 
indicate in my earlier remarks, is to pro- 
vide a completely tested suitable engine 
for the XM-1 tank in the event the tur- 
bine engine does not work. I join the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS) 
in hoping that the turbine engine will 
work. We have put enough money into 
it and we have spent enough time on 
it so that I hope that that money will 
not be wasted. But the XM-1 tank is a 
very vital tank, and it makes a lot of 
sense for us since we have already spent 
$46 million in developing the diesel en- 
gine, to spend another $3 million and 
have a proved standby tank engine 
available in case the turbine engine does 
not work. 

This is the „basic purpose for the $3 
million involved. 

Of course, the Army did not request 
funds for the engine, because not only 
was the Army’s prestige, but the prestige 
of the Department of Defense involved 
for having insisted on the inclusion of 
the turbine engine in the XM-1 tank. It 
was primarily the idea of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to go ahead with this 
turbine engine, and they are afraid now 
to admit that maybe it would be a good 
idea and good insurance to have a stand- 
by engine available. 

So I hope the Giaimo amendment will 
be defeated. This $3 million is a very 
cheap insurance policy for the guaran- 
teed success of the XM-1 tank. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I concur 
with the position which has been taken 
by my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not talking here 
about a conceptual first payment for 
something that has not already been 
funded because we have already spent 
$46 million in developing this engine. 
This is the $3 million that will be needed 
to bring it to fruition so that we will 
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have the engine. As the report tells us, 
engine development is always the pacing 
item in any vehicle development pro- 
gram, and goodness knows, we are way 
behind when it comes to the develop- 
ment of the vehicles that will be neces- 
sary to support and go along with the 
XM-1 tank. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

As I said a while ago, advance engine 
development is nothing new. There was 
an effort made to reengine the F—14, but 
we concluded it was not necessarily the 
way to go, but we are spending millions 
of dollars for the advanced engine for 
the Navy that they have requested. 

We hope one day the engine that is be- 
ing developed will be used in the V/STOL, 
which the Navy will have and which is 
not even a design at this point; but we 
have to plan ahead if we are going to do 
this sort of thing. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at a worst 
case situation. We know what a turbine 
engine is. In effect, it is the aircraft jet 
engine we see hanging on a wing, except 
that this one is going to be sitting in a 
tank. That tank has to go through the 
desert, we will say, in Israel, as an 
example. 

Nobody really knows at this point how 
much sand that turbine is going to suck 
up. They say they have filters which will 
filter out the sand. That is why they are 
going through tests right now. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate that 
I hope to goodness it works because I do 
not want to have to start all over again 
on a tank. However, what if it does not 
work? We are going to be prize fools if 
we end up with our main battle tank 
which sucks up so much sand that it will 
not go anywhere. Therefore, we have to 
have this kind of engine development, 
not only as a backup—and hopefully, it 
is not necessary—but also for future 
development. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in thorough accord with the remarks 
which the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Epwarps) has just made. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) , as 
amended. 


The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Seventy-six Members are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. 

The Chair announces that pursuant 
to clause 2, rule XXIII, he will vacate 
proceedings under the call when a quo- 
rum of the Committee appears. 
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Members will record their presence by 

electronic device. 
oe call was taken by electronic de- 
vice. 
QUORUM CALL VACATED 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred Mem- 
bers have appeared. A quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole is present. Pur- 
suant to clause 2 of rule XXIII, further 
proceedings under the call shall be con- 
sidered as vacated. 

The Committee will resume its busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED VOTE 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness before the Committee is the demand 
by the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 


Grarmo) for a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 107, noes 269, 
not voting 56, 


Aspin 

Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Bonior 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 


Danielson 
Dellums 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Fenwick 
Fisher 
Florio 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 


Abdnor 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Boggs 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 


as follows: 


[Roll No. 656] 


AYES—107 


Gilman 
Glickman 
Hamilton 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hollenbeck 
Howard 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kastenmeler 
Keys 

Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Lehman 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Markey 
Mattox 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Nedzi 

Noian 
Nowak 


NOES—269 


Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveiand 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 


Obey 
Ottinger 
Pease 

Pike 

Rahall 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Rooney 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Sarasin 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Simon 
Speilman 
St Germain 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wirth 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Tex. 


D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dornan 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 


Edwards, Okla. 


Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 


Pord, Tenn. 
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Robinson 
Rogers 
Roncalio 


Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marks 
Marlenee 


Fountain 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Ginn 
Goldwater 


Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Heftel Mitchell, N.Y. 
Hightower Mollohan 
Mis Montgomery 
Holland Moore 
Holt Moorhead, 
Horton Calif. 
Hubbard Moss 
Huckaby Mottl 
Hughes Murtha 
Hyde Myers, Gary 
Ichord Myers, John 
Ireland Myers, Michael 
Jacobs Natcher 
Jeffords Neal 
Jenrette Nichols 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lent 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 


Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shipiey 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Zablocki 


Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 


NOT VOTING—56 


Flowers 
Flynt 
Fowler 
Fraser 

Frey 

Garcia 
Green 
Gudger 
Hansen 
Holtzman 
Jenkins 
Kasten 

Le Fante 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Mathis 
Dingell Murphy, N.Y. 
Duncan, Oreg. Pressler 
Duncan, Tenn. Rangel 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Ashley for, with Mr. Addabbo against. 

Mr. Richmond for, with Mr. Teague against. 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Zeferetti against. 

Mrs. Chisholm for, with Mrs. Lloyd of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr. Garcia for, with Mr. Flynt against. 

Mr. Rangel for, with Mr. Young of Mis- 
souri against. 

Mr. Le Fante for, with Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Weiss for, with Mr. Levitas against. 


Mr. CORNELL changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 


Addabbo 
Ashley 
Aucoin 
Barnard 
Beilenson 
Biaggi 
Bolling 
Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Caputo 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Conyers 
Delaney 
Dent 

Diggs 


Rosenthal 
Scheuer 
Sisk 
Skelton 
So.arz 
Teague 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Ullman 
Weiss 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferett! 
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So the amendment, as amended, was 
rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. HECKLER 


Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. HECKLER: Page 
24 line 23, strike “$2,652,304,000" and insert 
“2,655,304,000”. 


Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very unfortunate that a complicated 
parliamentary procedure has made it 
necessary to reoffer this amendment to 
restore partial funding for Natick Labs 
and their food technology programs. 

It is also unfortunate that a program 
that serves all branches of the military 
never receives the same priority and 
attention as tanks, weapons, and other 
procurement items. The program right- 
fully belongs to the entire Department 
of Defense which it so successfully serves. 

Although the work at Natick in food 
irradiation has been applauded by many, 
it has also been unfairly criticized for 
failure to produce any tangible evidence 
of success. This charge simply is untrue, 
for both the military and civilian benefits 
derived from the R. & D. at Natick are 
numerous. I offer the following 
examples: 

First. Both astronauts and cosmo- 
nauts used irradiated beefsteaks, ham, 
turkey, and corned beef on trips to the 
moon and orbital flights; 

Second. Irradiation can and does eli- 
minate all pathogenic and spoilage 
organisms in flood including clostridium 
botulinum; 

Third. Low doses of irradiation can 
practically eliminate the salmonella 
microorganism that contaminates about 
25 percent of all fresh chicken; and 

Fourth, The use of irradiation to make 
ham shelf-stable would reduce the reli- 
ance of processors on nitrates that lead 
to cancer causing agents. 

These are just a few of the many bene- 
fits that are immediately available. They 
do not take into account the benefits in 
energy costs saved by eliminating the 
need for refrigeration, or the reduction 
in overall processing and storage costs. 

It is my belief that the project cer- 
tainly does have the potential to make 
inroads into all of our food related prob- 
lems, and that certainly that part of the 
project that the GAO has recommended 
for completion—specifically chicken— 
deserves its day in court and should be 
judged on all the available data—not cut 
off after so much time and effort by an 
irrational slash of 50 percent in funding. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment has been dis- 
cussed at some height earlier, and we 
are prepared to accept it on this side. 

Mrs. HECKLER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the House technically accepted this 
amendment a few moments ago. The 
Committee on Appropriations, for this 
food research program in Massachusetts, 
made a reduction of $4.1 million in the 
amount reauested, and the gentlewoman 
is offering an amendment to increase 
the figure in the bill by $1 million for the 
food research program. 

Mrs. HECKLER. That is correct. 

Mr. MAHON. For the food research 
program we would still be more than $3 
billion below the budget as submitted to 
the House. On behalf of the majority, 
insofar as I have the authority to do so, 
I accept the amendment. I think it is 
proper. 

Mrs. HECKLER. I thank the chairman 
for accepting the amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me try and explain 
to the House what happened with respect 
to the food amendment so that everyone 
might understand that we did not have 
an extended debate on the Heckler 
amendment. It was offered prior to the 
Giaimo amendment, and calls for a $1 
million increase for the Natick food 
laboratory research and development, 
part of the Army food technology pro- 
gram. It has not been debated on the 
floor. The committee decided to accept it. 

Wisely, the subcommittee followed the 
GAO’s report with respect to food irradi- 
ation and took out $3.1 million for this 
program. That was an important thing to 
do, because the GAO said as recently as 
last week that for the last 25 years the 
Army has been spending $51 million to 
irradiate chicken, ham, beef, and poultry 
with gamma and beta rays. The result 
of that program has been in: that the 
FDA refuses to certify any of the chicken, 
any of the beef, any of the ham, any of 
the poultry for human consumption. The 
Army agrees—agrees with the General 
Accounting Office that those programs 
should be phased out. 

Happily the committee cut this pro- 
gram out. What the committee has de- 
cided to leave in should be of even greater 
interest to the membership. What they 
have decided to leave in is $1 million for 
the development of field and base feeding 
systems, centralized menu planning, and 
troop acceptance of military food. 

The troop acceptance of military food 
is vitally important, because presumably 
if they do not accept it they will not eat 
it, and everyone knows that our Army 
travels on its stomach. 

Then there is the layout and decora- 
tion of feeding systems. This is very im- 
portant to have a nice place to eat and 
the Army is doing a lot of research and 
development to make sure the places 
where Army eats are of the finest caliber. 
Then there is food research, food 
processing, and food storage. 

If the membership would permit me, 
let me read from some of the program 
elements for this very important item. 
One of the things that the Army is work- 
ing on is to solve an age old problem of 
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spoilage of perishable foods and vege- 
tables. The Army is working on this, and 
I am convinced that given enough time 
they will solve this problem, but it is 
costing us $31,000 for the Army to ex- 
periment with the problem of spoilage 
of fresh food and vegetables. 

They are also obligating about a half 
million dollars for control of insect and 
rodent infestations. 

These are just a few of the items that 
would be increased if this $1 million is 
added. It is not as though this $1 million 
is important to a $119 billion budget and 
it might be a waste of our time even to 
talk about it, but if the Members will 
examine this they will see the lab is 
already getting $38 million to do a whole 
host of experiments in this area. What 
they want this additional $1 million for 
is to make sure the eating services and 
the whole process of distribution of food 
is studied—not implemented, but studied 
again. 

I happen to think this $1 million is a 
waste of money. The R. & D. Committee 
on which I serve on the authorization 
side of this bill took this money out 
unanimously a few months ago. Of course 
that was in the morning. In the after- 
noon the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Price), chairman of the full committee, 
made an impassioned plea for this pro- 
gram, and it was restored unanimously. 
But for the most part, had the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price) not intervened, 
the R. & D. Committee would have cut 
this. I repeat it is a waste of money. 

All I can suggest to the Members is 
that the Army must have a greater de- 
fense against the “Big Mac Attack” than 
spending $1 million on a program that 
would somehow make food processes 
more attractive in terms of eating. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, as 
my colleague knows, a year or two ago 
I studied this same situation and I ar- 
rived at the same decision independently, 
and then one day I found out the gentle- 
man from New York was working on this 
line. I would not want to hurt my col- 
league's argument by adding my support 
to his, but I agree 100 percent with 
everything he said. Everyone who reads 
the General Accounting Office report 
must agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Downey) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ASHBROOK, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DOWNEY was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from New York will continue 
to yield, I agree with what he has said. 
This $1 million is not very much from 
anyone’s standpoint. I suppose we spill 
that much on the floor any day we are 
here. But he is absolutely right on this 
subject. The million dollars is only a 
secondary consideration in this amend- 
ment. 

The military—and everyone knows I 
am not antimilitary—many times is 
committed to ideas that do not work. 
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There is bureaucracy there, too. This is a 
good place to resist not just the spend- 
ing of the $1 million but letting the Army 
go on and on forever spending money on 
this erstwhile project. The Secretary of 
the Army says we will know by 1989 
whether this program will work or not. 
We are just stuck in this and will be 
getting stucker and stucker unless we 
send this signal loud and clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Downey) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Manon, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Downey was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, it is for 
the reasons that have been stated that 
the Committee on Appropriations re- 
duced this $11.3 million request by $4.1 
million, and we have agreed to go along 
with this $1 million restoration, and we 
still have a cut of $3.1 million in the 
program for the reasons that have been 
so set forth. We had problems with this 
last year and I hope this laboratory will 
be able to do a better job than they 
have been able to do in the past. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I want to congratulate 
the committee on looking at this, but 
of course I would have to disagree that 
$1 million is necessary, and I suspect if 
the chairman would be stating it off the 
record he would probably agree that this 
additional $1 million to study the decora- 
tion and layout of military feeding areas 
is not one of our Nation’s foremost 
priorities. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I serve on the Committee on Armed 
Services, but not this subcommittee. With 
reference to this laboratory, is this an 
Army lab? 

Mr. DOWNEY. This is an Army testing 
laboratory in Massachusetts. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Where did 
the gentleman say the laboratory is 
located? 

Mr. DOWNEY. In Massachusetts. 

Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Oh, I see. 


How much is the total proposed for 
this particular project now? 


Mr. DOWNEY. They have $39 million 
in various program elements that go for 
food testing and other research and de- 
velopment efforts. 


Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I must rise in support of my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Downey) first of all to see what 
it feels like, and second of all, in seeing 
all the areas of real crucial and critical 
need that are being experienced today 
by our military, I think this is one area 
where we do have to draw the line. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
for having brought this to the attention 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
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woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECK- 


LER). 


The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 


peared to have it. 


Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman I de- 


RECORDED VOTE 


mand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 103, noes 277, 


not voting 52, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Anderson, Ill. 
Annunzio 
Beard, R.I. 
Boland 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Mass. 
Butler 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
Don H, 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Dickinson 
Drinan 


Duncan, Oreg. 


Gilman 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 


Akaka 
Alexander 


Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
. Dak. 


Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Burke, Fla. 


Burleson, Tex. 


Burton, John 
Byron 


[Roll No. 657] 
AYES—103 


Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Heckler 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Howard 
Jeffords 
Kastenmetier 
Kemp 
Leach 
Leggett 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Markey 
Marks 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mineta 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Myers, John 
Oakar 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 


NOES—277 


Carney 

Carr 

Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Coleman 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dicks 
Dingell 


Duncan, Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Ellberg 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Ga. 
Fascell 

Fisher 
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Quayle 


Railsback 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoove1 
Robinson 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shuster 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stanton 
Steers 
Steiger 
Studds 
Symms 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Walgren 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 


Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 


Huckaby 
Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Treland 

Jacobs 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 


Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Simon 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 

Steed 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Trible 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Tex 
Zablocki 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kelly 

Keys 

Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Lent 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
McCiory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Mann 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 


Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Perkins 
Pike 
Poage 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Roybal 

Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santini 


NOT VOTING—52 


Flynt Rhodes 
Fowler Richmond 
Frey Rosenthal 
Garcia Scheuer 
Green 
Gudger 
Burke, Calif. Hansen 
Burlison, Mo. Holtzman 
Burton, Phillip Jenkins 
Caputo Kasten 
Chisholm Le Fante 
Clay Levitas 
Conyers Lloyd, Tenn. 
Delaney Martin 
Dent Mathis 
Diggs Murphy, N.Y. 
Evans, Ind. Pressler 
Flowers Rangel 

Mr. HUGHES and Mr. McCORMACK 
changed their vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Mrs. SPELLMAN and Messrs. LEG- 
GETT, WALGREN, WYDLER, KAS- 
TENMEIER, and EMERY changed their 
vote from “no” to “aye.” 


So the amendment was rejected. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time because 
I am concerned about the language on 
page 373 of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations indicating that the 
committee plans to terminate all re- 
search funding for the Uniformed Serv- 
ices University beginning in fiscal year 
1980. 

I realize that this Congress, Mr. 
Chairman, cannot bind the next Con- 
gress, but I want to make sure that we 
do not take this language literally. Iam 
wondering what the Committee on Ap- 


Addabbo 
Ashley 
Barnard 
Beilenson 
Biaggi 
Bolling 


Teague 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Weiss 
Wilson, C. H. 
wolff 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferetti 
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propriations may have had in mind in 
writing this language. 

I have been advised, Mr. Chairman, 
that the medical school has received a 
conditional accreditation and its status 
will remain as such until after it gradu- 
ates its first class. It is my understand- 
ing that a credible and vigorous research 
program is a key factor in maintaining 
accreditation. 

Beyond this issue, I might add that a 
good research program in any discipline 
helps to attract and maintain a quality 
faculty body. I think that this fact is 
recognized by virtually every medical 
school in the world today. I recently re- 
viewed some statistics published by the 
American Medical Association in its De- 
cember 26, 1977, issue. The median dol- 
lar level for research and training grants 
for all medical schools amounts to $10.9 
million per year. I might point out that 
the Uniformed Services Medical School 
is requesting only $1.2 million for fiscal 
year 1979, or over $9 million below the 
median. Of this $10.9 million, $7.4 mil- 
lion goes to the various medical schools 
throughout the country from Federal 
grants. About $650,000 comes from State 
and local government grants, while $1.7 
million is awarded to these medical 
schools by non-Government activities. 
Since it is highly unlikely that any State 
or local government will award a grant 
to the Uniformed Services Schoo] and 
the school is prohibited from accepting 
non-Government grants, the Depart- 
ment of Defense budget is the only 
source of revenue for the school’s re- 
search program. 

I do not believe it is possible, Mr. 
Chairman, for the medical school to de- 
pend upon or participate in the NIH pro- 
gram in a way that will be responsive to 
the mission of the medical school. I 
might point out that the medical school 
research program is oriented toward re- 
search and the solution to unique mili- 
tary problems. I am told that NIH, for 
example, does not have a substantive re- 
search program in combat casualty care. 

Mr. Chairman, the decision has been 
made by this Congress to support the 
medical school. I personally believe in 
the school for a number of reasons, in- 
cluding the need to satisfy our physician 
requirements in the DOD. I have in my 
district Fort Leonard Wood, which today 
has a shortage of nearly 50 percent of its 
physician requirements. There are 60 
physician positions with only 33 oc- 
cupied. Since we have made the decision 
to support the medical school, I believe 
we should afford it whatever programs 
are required to make it a credible school 
that will produce quality physicians for 
our military. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

It would seem to me that we should 
encourage research by this Government- 
supported military university, but not as 
a separate line item specifically desig- 
nated for the university. This university 
should do like other elements of the De- 
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fense Department; they should seek 
funds from the medical research pro- 
grams of the various services, the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force. 

It might be that the Congress would 
want to consider changing the present 
law and permit grants by private indi- 
viduals, but even without changing the 
law, there are vast sums available from 
Federal research programs, both in this 
bill and otherwise. 

Mr. ICHORD. If we are going to elimi- 
nate direct research appropriation 
funds, I think we should change the 
law which prohibits the university from 
accepting private funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. ICHORD) 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Manon and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. IcHorp was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I believe 
that the committee of which the gentle- 
man is a member, could give this mat- 
ter further consideration next year and 
might come to a resolution of the prob- 
lem which the gentleman raised. The 
matter needs further consideration. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development, and I will 
look into this matter in detail next year 
at the beginning of the session, if I hap- 
pen to return to this body, and I would 
hope that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would look at the matter very 
closely. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ICHORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, and want to join in 
expressing the same concern of the 
gentleman from Missouri over this ac- 
tion and the statement in the report of 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
this is the last year they are going to 
appropriate any money specifically for 
research activities by the Uniformed 
Services Medical School. 

The Congress originally established 
this school. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp) has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. Stratton and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. IcHorp was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the Congress also had to 
wage a fight early last year to continue 
the school in operation because some 
misguided people in the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget—one of whom is no 
longer there—felt that the medical 
school was of no value; and so Congress 
had to reassert its authority in this par- 
ticular instance, which we did, very ef- 
fectively. 

As the gentleman has pointed out, un- 
less you can have an adequate research 
program in your medical school you can- 
not attract the kind of faculty you need. 
To say that the medical school of the 
Uniformed Services University should go 
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over to NIH to get its research performed 
would complicate the mission of the Uni- 
formed Services University. One reason 
for this is that NIH has no program, for 
example, in dealing with combat casu- 
alties, which is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the medical school. 

Mr. ICHORD. That is true. 

Mr. STRATTON. So I hope the gentle- 
man’s subcommittee will look into this 
next year, and I hope that, if this Mem- 
ber is back, the Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations will also look into it to see if 
we cannot guarantee continued funds 
for research by the Uniformed Services 
University. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we put $20 million into 
this university to operate it this year, 
and more than that, there are some $150 
million we have provided for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for medical research. 
All we are really saying is that these 
professors at the university should, in 
effect, compete for their grants just like 
anyone else. It is not necessary to assign 
them a certain amount of money for 
that purpose. $150 million to defense for 
medical research is a powerful lot of 
money. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. On that point, the gen- 
tleman says that we should require this 
university, like any other university, to 
compete. The problem is, the gentleman 
is putting pretty difficult restrictions on 
the way they compete, because first of 
all, the law prohibits them from accept- 
ing any private research funds. Secondly, 
a part of the money comes from State 
and local governmental sources. I can 
hardly see any State or local govern- 
mental body giving research money to 
the Armed Services Medical University. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I did not 
say that at all; at least, I did not mean 
to say that. I said, or intended to say, 
that out of $150 million in medical re- 
search in the Department of Defense, the 
military medical university ought to be 
able to get a little of that for their own 
research. 

Secondly, there is nothing to prohibit 
those professors at the military univer- 
sity from competing for HEW or NIH 
research funds. In fact, we encourage 
that. I think that is the way to go if they 
really want to be a university that stands 
on its own two feet. There is plenty of 
research money available for those pro- 
fessors to do their work. 

Mr. ICHORD. I would agree with the 
gentleman if he will, perhaps, knock some 
heads over at NIH and direct some re- 
search funds to go into combat casualty 
care, for example. That is what the 
Armed Services Medical University 
should be researching. It should not be 
in competition in other fields. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I doubt 
very seriously if the Defense Department, 
or the military establishment, is unmind- 
ful of the needs of real military medicine. 
Having $150 million at its disposal, I 
should think they would be more than 
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willing to make some of that money 
available. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Not only the armed 
services would be involved here, but the 
gentleman did mention the NIH, which 
is very deep in medical research grants. 
So, it would seem that some way can be 
found to work this out in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. We do 
not handle the NIH part of the budget, 
but I have an expert here in the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Conte). I 
would ask him if it is not true that his 
particular subcommittee puts millions of 
dollars into NIH for medical research. 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman under- 
estimates the figure. It is not millions, 
it is billions—billions of dollars over a 
period of years to the National Institutes 
of Health. They give research grants for 
shock, severe burns, trauma, and so forth, 
some of the injuries that are related to 
war. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts if NIH has any research pro- 
grams in combat casualty care. 

Mr. CONTE. If the gentleman from 
Alabama will yield, I would definitely say 
that there is related research. 

Mr. ICHORD. How about combat cas- 
ualty care? That is what the Armed 
Services Medical University should be 
doing. 

Mr. CONTE. Certainly, if I am back 
here next year and if I am on that com- 
mittee, the gentleman hit the nail on the 
head. We cannot bind a Congress in 1980 
anyway, and this may be an exercise in 
futility, but assuming that this is car- 
ried through I for one—and I see my 
good chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) on the floor— 
and others on that committee definitely 
would see that that would happen just 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Do I understand that 
what the gentleman is suggesting is that 
the Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences could go over to NIH like 
any other medical school and ask them 
for funds to finance grants? Could they 
ask them for funds for research grants 
carried on by their own faculty, or is the 
gentleman suggesting that the research 
needs of the university be performed for 
the university at NIH by NIH personnel? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. If I can 
answer the question first, then I will 
yield. 

I am suggesting they could go to 
NIH and get some grant money, but I 
want to reiterate that there is $150 mil- 
lion worth of medical research money 
in the Department of Defense that this 
university is supposed to serve, and if 
they cannot use some of that money 
then they ought not to be a part of the 
Defense Department. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, he answered the 
question. They would apply to NIH for 
research grant to be used by personnel 
at the Uniformed Services University. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I had 
to look in the index of the committee's 
report very carefully to find this par- 
ticular section which bans research 
money for the university in future 
years. Is the money, the $150 million we 
are talking about, earmarked for specific 
services or is it in such a position in the 
bill that the Uniformed Services Uni- 
versity could get it from the individual 
services without having to come up 
through the reprograming process and 
ell that? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. They 
would get it from the services. The sery- 
ices award grants just for this purpose 
to private institutions and to private 
doctors and to public institutions and 
to universities, and there is no reason 
why the Uniformed Services Medical 
University cannot do the same thing and 
why those people would not be generous 
in awarding grants to that university. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman en- 
courages me in his response. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
services would be involved here, but the 

Mr. Chairman, in recent months we 
have witnessed an unfortunate deterio- 
ration in United States-Soviet relations. 
Paralleling this development, military 
planners have stepped up their warnings 
of an impending Soviet first-strike 


capability that could conceivably destroy 
a large percentage of the 1,054 U.S. land- 


based ICBM’s in their silos. 

The effect of these two occurrences has 
been to catalyze an earnest search for 
ways to enhance the survivability of U.S. 
Minutemen and to reduce the likelihood 
of a Soviet counterforce attempt. Today, 
the House is considering a manifestation 
of that search which is buried deep with- 
in the fiscal year 1979 Department of 
Defense appropriation bill—that is, the 
multiple aim point system, otherwise 
known as MAP. 

The MAP concept is relatively simple. 
It consists of digging 4,000 to 6,000 addi- 
tional ICBM silos, mostly in the West- 
ern and Midwestern regions of the coun- 
try, that would be linked together so as 
to allow the covert transfer of missiles 
from silo to silo. The theory behind such 
a network is akin to a giant shell game. 
The multitude of silos would force the 
Soviets to guess as to which of the silos 
actually contained the real thing. The 
effect of the deception and ensuing un- 
certainty, MAP’s proponents suggest, 
would be to deter the Soviets from at- 
tempting a first-strike attack on U.S. 
land-based ICBM’s due to the reduced 
probability of decommissioning a suffi- 
oe number of them to prevent retribu- 

on. 

The proponents of MAP within the de- 
fense establishment have hailed it as 
the Nation’s answer to the disturbing 
vulnerability of the U.S. strategic 
Triad. The Defense Department has al- 
ready begun testing the concept in the 
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Southwestern United States, and the fis- 
cal year 1979 DOD appropiration bill 
contains funding for MAP earmarked in 
the advanced ICBM research funds. 

Mr. Chairman, on the surface, the 
MAP proposal may sound appealing to 
some. However, closer examination of 
the concept raises very serious questions 
about its wisdom and efficacy. I am 
greatly concerned that the prospect of 
increased land-based ICBM vulnerabil- 
ity to a Soviet counterforce strike may 
provoke precipitous action within our de- 
fense establishment which may, in the 
long term, prove counterproductive. I am 
further concerned that MAP may be a 
case in point and that unless it is scruti- 
nized more closely by the administra- 
tion and the Congress, the MAP concept 
may develop a life of its own and be- 
come an irreversible component of our 
strategic force. 

Personally, I question the wisdom of 
this approach for four basic reasons. 

First, endorsement of the MAP concept 
would signal that the United States is 
“locked in” to a policy of “force-match- 
ing” responses to Soviet initiatives. To 
give MAP the “green light” without criti- 
cal year 1979 DOD appropriation bill 
United States is irrevocably wedded to 
the inviolability of the Triad approach 
and is not prepared to objectively assess 
that approach’s utility in the current in- 
ternational environment. Who is to say 
that funding would not be more effec- 
tively spent by upgrading our Trident 
submarine force or our cruise missile 
delivery system? It would seem to me 
that it is about time that we emphasize 
flexibility in the pursuit of off-setting 
response modes instead of allowing our- 
selves to get swept up in a “follow-the- 
leader” spiral. 

The pitfalls of such a development are 
clear. Consider the following auote from 
a recent New York Times editorial: “One 
of the ironies of recent history is that 
the United States invented most of the 
weapons that, in Soviet hands, now 
frightens it the most.” For example, the 
MIRV (Multiple Independently Retar- 
getable Vehicle), which was first de- 
veloped by the United States, has been 
perfected by the Soviet Union and is 
ironically cited as justification for the 
MAP system. The Times editorial asked 
if it was not likely that, in an effort to 
meet the new threat presented by Soviet 
MIRVs, “we are drifting toward a new 
invention that could have the same 
boomerang effect.” 

The point, I believe, merits serious re- 
flection. Before embarking on such a 
path, we should be certain that MAP de- 
velopment will not lead us to a situation 
where we are less secure than before we 
started. 


My second concern about MAP involves 
its potential impact on the SALT talks. 
Recent reports indicate that the Soviets 
will find MAP to be unacceptable and 
that it is incompatible with the arms 
accord that is currently being so pain- 
stakingly negotiated. Indeed, the tenta- 
tive agreement specifically limits the 
number of ICBM launchers, thus mak- 
ing the excavation of the thousands of 
new holes that the MAP program calls 
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for a direct violation of the accord. It 
seems to me that it is not in our own self- 
interest to proceed with a program which 
will increase the international “anxiety 
threshold” and which is of questionable 
strategic utility at a time when we are 
at such a critical juncture in the SALT 
negotiations. 

Furthermore, it is important to under- 
stand that, by committing itself to MAP 
development, the United States would be 
thrusting itself into a self-made “Catch 
22” situation by placing Soviet demands 
for verification in direct conflict with 
our goal of deception. The purpose of the 
MAP program is to camouflage the loca- 
tion of the true missile. Yet, if super- 
power rapport, which is critical both to 
meaningful arms control and to a reduc- 
tion in the possibility of a “panic-in- 
duced” counterforce strike, is to be main- 
tained, the Soviets must have assur- 
ances of compliance through verifiability. 
Clearly, MAP strategy is inimical to that 
objective. 

Yet another dimension of the verifica- 
tion issue is the question of the efficacy 
of U.S. deception measures. For MAP to 
be successful, it will be necessary in the 
long run to hide the existence of U.S. 
missiles from Soviet satellite sensor tech- 
nology aGvances. And, there is the addi- 
tional, more immediate problem of pre- 
venting Soviet agents based in the 
United States from determining the pre- 
cise location of the real missile among 
all the decoys. It boggles the imagination 
to think of what sorts of security meas- 
ures will have to be taken so as to assure 
no leakage of missile movements. 

A third consideration which merits at- 
tention in a discussion of MAP is the pos- 
sible responses it might elicit from the 
Soviets, both offensive and defensive. 

Testifying in support of MAP develop- 
ment, Gen. Lew Allen, Jr., the Air Force 
Chief of Staff, lauded the program by 
pointing out that it would deploy a 
“great sponge” of targets in the United 
States that would serve to “absorb” the 
Soviet warheads. General Allen’s logic 
is absurd, particularly when viewed 
through the eyes of the millions of 
Americans living west of the Mississippi. 

A retired Navy captain who was a 
member of the so-called Strat X team, 
which assessed U.S. strategic options in 
the 1960’s and discarded the MAP ap- 
proach, has the following to say about 
MAP: 

It is madness to use United States real 
estate as a “great sponge” to absorb Soviet 
nuclear weapons. 


He convincingly argues that our ob- 
jective should be to reduce, rather than 
increase, the megatonnage likely to be 
directed at the U.S. land mass. It is diffi- 
cult for me to imagine that, if the Soviets 
were desperate enough to contemplate 
launching a first-strike attack against 
U.S. land-based ICBM'’s, the inclusion of 
a few more silos into the equation would 
be sufficient to deter them. And, it is im- 
portant to note that the “great sponge 
of targets” envisioned by MAP just hap- 
pens to be concentrated in the heartland 
of American agriculture. It has been esti- 
mated that the total land area required 
for the vertical silos would be equivalent 
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to an area the size of the State of Con- 
necticut. In the immediate future, there 
are sure to be significant costs in terms 
of distortions in land use patterns and 
agricultural productivity if the MAP 
program were to ever be fully imple- 
mented. Of more long-term concern, the 
logical extension of the MAP strategy 
would be to give the Soviets a “bonus 
effect” of erasing American food produc- 
tion capability in the event that an at- 
tack was launched. 

In addition to increasing the potential 
for devastation of the U.S. land mass, 
MAP development could also induce the 
Soviets to dig more missile holes of their 
own. If that were to happen critics 
argue, the Soviets could very well suc- 
cumb to the temptation of filling up the 
“dummy” holes with real missiles. 

This is a classic example of the “boom- 
erang” potential of the MAP program 
which I referred to earlier, since, if that 
were to happen, we would be infinitely 
worse off than before the program was 
implemented. 

The final question about MAP which 
I would like to raise here today relates 
to the opportunity costs involved in its 
development. It is estimated that the 
vertical silos called for by this program 
will cost at the very least $20 billion. 
As we all have seen so often, such esti- 
mates are invariably minimum figures, 
and we can be fairly certain that the 
final MAP price tag will be much higher. 
I believe in spending what is necessary to 
protect our country from possible at- 
tack. However, I am opposed to com- 
mitting billions of dollars to weapons 
systems which do not contribute to in- 
creasing our national security. We should 
not discount the fact that our resources 
are limited and that a multi-billion- 
dollar commitment to MAP will neces- 
sitate corresponding sacrifices in other 
vital defense areas and in efforts to meet 
pressing domestic needs. The American 
people deserve a meaningful return on 
such a massive investment. 

Mr. Chairman, I question the logic of 
this type of a response to the threat of 
a Soviet first-strike capability, if indeed 
this threat is real. But, even more im- 
portant, I question the advisability of 
committing large amounts of taxpayer 
dollars to development of a program 
which may well prove useless or even 
counterproductive. Given the fact that 
indications are that DOD intends to ask 
for full-scale funding for MAP in fiscal 
year 1980, it seems to me imperative that 
we use the upcoming year to thoroughly 
study and assess the potential of MAP. 

In my view, a decision to proceed with 
MAP’s system development is of such 
significance that it should only be made 
after an exhaustive evaluation process. 
Some have advocated, and I strongly 
support, the appointment of a high- 
level commission charged with studying 
all dimensions of the MAP proposal. 
Ideally, this commission should have a 
diverse membership and draw on ex- 
perts in the civilian as well as military 
community. In addition to exploring the 
pros and cons of the MAP program it- 
self, this commission should explore the 
advisability of other options, including 
those concentrating on strengthening 
the other two-thirds of the Triad. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that an 
open and thorough discussion of the 
MAP system is imperative if the United 
States is to best be able to arrive at an 
optimum solution to Minuteman vul- 
nerability. I am sure that my colleagues 
will agree that establishment of a com- 
mission is the very least that should be 
done before pursuing a program that 
carries with it the awesome implications 
for every American that MAP does. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would like 
to take this opportunity to underline 
once again that there is something in this 
bill that should not go unnoticed—that 
is, an appropriation a $158 million under 
title V of this bill for advanced ICBM 
technology. A significant part of that 
money is to be used for testing of what 
is called the MAP (multiple aim point) 
system which is claimed by its pro- 
ponents to enhance the survivability of 
our land-based ICBM’s. The Air Force 
proposes to dig thousands of vertical 
silos between which would be secretly 
shuttered, at a ratio of 20 or 25 to 1, 
real missiles. The objective would be to 
make the Soviets uncertain as to the pre- 
cise location of U.S. land-based ICBM's 
and thus less likely to mount a counter- 
force strike against them. 

I would just read to the Members from 
a discussion of this matter. 

Dominic Paolucci, a retired Navy captain 
who served on the Strat X team that as- 
sessed U.S. strategic operations in the 1960s, 
said the “shell game" deployment would 
force the Soviets to target even more of their 
nuclear weapons on the American land 
mass. see 

If the Soviets did not know which of 20 
silos had the missile, backers of the scheme 
argue, they would have to use at least 20 
warheads to cover the fleld hiding the single 
missile. * * * 

One attractive response to the thousands 
of warheads the Soviets are putting on their 
missiles, said General Lew Allen, would be 
to deploy “a great sponge” of targets in the 
United States “to absorb” the Soviet war- 
heads, making a surprise attack look futile 
to the Kremlin. 

The shell-game deployment is being called 
MAP, for Multiple Aim Point system. 

It is madness to use United States real 
estate as “a great sponge to absorb Soviet 
nuclear weapons,” Paolucci asserted in con- 
testing Allen’s rationale. 

* * * The MAP scheme would prompt the 
Soviets to aim 20 times as many warheads at 
the United States as it does now. * * * 

The objective of our military forces and 
strategy should be to reduce the weight of 
any potential attack on U.S. real estate 
rather than attracting even more, he 
said, * * * 


I am concerned that, if this testing 
program in title V is allowed to progress 
without greater scrutiny. the Air Force 
will likely come forth with a request for 
full funding of the MAP program next 
year, the minimum price tag of which is 
estimated to be $20 billion. My concern 
is that the MAP program is gaining a 
life of its own without a responsible 
effort being made to evaluate its implica- 
tions. 

It would be my hope that the President 
would appoint a special commission, 
which would include civilian as well as 
military experts, to look into this pro- 
gram so that there would be a full spec- 
trum of input on it prior to a develop- 
ment decision. 
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I maintain that full-scale development 
of the MAP program will not make us 
more secure—especially not those of us 
living in the Midwestern and Western 
regions of the United States where most 
of the silos will be dug. To me, a great 
many questions remain to be answered 
before the MAP concept can expect the 
support of Congress. 

I would like to yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. I have talked with him about 
this matter. My understanding is that 
there is a feeling in the committee that 
they want to do what seems to be rea- 
sonable and they would not be averse, 
at least the chairman would not be 
averse, to having some outside participa- 
tion in evaluating this particular system. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, of course the secu- 
rity of our intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile system is of the greatest importance 
to the survival of our Nation in the 
present world environment. Various 
studies are underway and have been un- 
derway for years and further studies are 
being contemplated. The National Secu- 
rity Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the various military officers, and civilians 
in the scientific community have been 
working on ways and means to solve this 
problem. Nobody has come up with a 
perfect answer. 

I think the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL) about a 
special commission be considered for ap- 
pointment by the President on the sub- 
ject might be a good idea. This is cer- 
tainly a matter of great importance. Our 
committee will continue to do all it can 
to see that we do not take any steps that 
will be indefensible and not in accord- 
ance with the defense needs of our 
Nation. 

I thank the gentleman for his contri- 
bution. 

Mr. BEDELL. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEDELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
BEDELL) should be commended for bring- 
ing out this very important issue which 
should be brought out now before it gets 
into a multibillion-dollar project. 

This is not only important from a fis- 
cal standpoint but also from the stand- 
point of raising the question now as to 
what we may be letting ourselves into in 
the ever increasing rounds of the nuclear 
arms race. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. SEIBERLING, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BEDELL was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr SEIBERLING. Will the gentleman 
continue to yield? 

Mr. BEDELL. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. The irony of it is 
that we already have the capacity to 
wipe out every city in Russia many times 
over with our nuclear strike force, if we 
totally eliminate the bombers, if we 
totally eliminate the land based missiles, 
both those in place and the ones that are 
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in production, we still have the ability 
to wipe out every major Russian city 
many times over. So this is a kind of 
overkill that really ought to be examined 
in terms of its necessity as well as the 
implication that the gentleman has 
spelled out so well as to our own future 
security. 

Mr. BEDELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also point out 
that I think we should not make the 
mistake of thinking that what we do is 
not going to serve as an example for the 
Russians to do the same. I would think 
we would be extremely uneasy if the Rus- 
sians were to put 6,000 missile sites in 
Russia when we would not be certain as 
to when they would add missiles to those 
missile sites. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa be allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman yielded his time back. 

Mr, SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I yield to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DELLUMS) . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to point out that the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DELLUMS) could have 
asked for time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. The gentleman from 
California is clearly aware of the parlia- 
mentary situation. I had asked that the 
gentleman be given additional time so 
that I might engage our colleague in a 
colloquy. I am well aware of the parlia- 
mentary procedure, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING) for 
yielding to me. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

First of all, I would like to compliment 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL) , for raising 
this very important issue. 

I think the Members of the House 
should understand that what we are talk- 
ing about is research and development 
for 300 land-based missiles and then the 
construction of 20 holes that we refer to 
as vertical holes, per missile, meaning 
roughly 6,000 holes at the cost of approx- 
imately half a million dollars per hole, an 
incredible amount of money, to say noth- 
ing about whether we need this or not. 

To me it is a spinoff of the MX mobile- 
launched missile, but rather than having 
mobile-launched missiles, we have a mis- 
sile that goes from hole to hole in the 
dark so that the Soviets cannot tell 
whether the missile is in hole No, 1, 10, 15, 
or 20. 

The logic of it escapes this particular 
gentleman. But it seems to me we are 
talking about spending an incredible 
amount of money, billions of dollars, and 
if so, we ought to study it as carefully as 
possible and as diligently as possible prior 
to investing all the multibillion dollars 
into a program that may make no sense 
and make our security no better and may 
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place a great part of this country in seri- 
ous jeopardy. 

I think those Members who are inter- 
ested in this matter might take a look at 
the map which I have and which my dis- 
tinguished colleague in the well has to 
determine where the Pentagon states 
that these 6,000 holes can be put. If they 
are close to your community, I would as- 
sure you that you would be as excited as 
we are and as concerned as we are about 
stopping this madness. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to applaud 
my colleague and ask the gentleman this 
question: How did they arrive at the half 
million dollars per hole, is the gentleman 
aware? 

Mr. BEDELL. No, I am not. The gen- 
tleman may have more access to that 
information than I. Yet, my experience 
has been that such estimates are likely 
to be conservative figures. 

Mr. DELLUMS. It is indicated, as I 
gather, that each vertical hole is 
equipped with these look-alike monster 
dummy missiles and that the inclusion 
of both of those combined factors equal 
a half million dollars in cost at this par- 
ticular moment. Down the road that cost 
may be even greater. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would applaud 
my colleague for raising this issue and 
for making legislative history so that the 
American people are aware of what we 
are attempting to do and that we might 
end up with a $20 billion, $30 billion, or 
perhaps even a $50 billion program 
which I do not believe we can afford, and 
I do not think we want it. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank my colleague 
for rendering a great service, and I am 
deeply appreciative to the chairman for 


suggesting that we ought to study this 
matter. 

At this point I would suggest it is 
madness. 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
last year at this time the Air Force was 
still promoting the idea of thousands of 
miles of tunnels in which they would 
move these missiles back and forth, until 
someone finally woke up to the fact that 
one atomic warhead exploding at any 
point on one of those tunnels would 
wipe out everything in the tunnels for 
miles in either direction. 

This is the latest idea that they have 
come up with. Next year it will be some- 
thing else, I imagine. 

Mr. Chairman, if this shows anything, 
it shows the desperate urgency of find- 
ing ways to put a freeze on the tech- 
nological weapons race. We ought to be 
focusing on how to make the problem 
of arms control more simple instead of 
complicating it. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with my colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUA- 
TION, AIR FORCE 
{INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For expenses necessary for basic and ap- 
plied scientific research, development, test, 
and evaluation, including maintenance, re- 
habilitation, lease, and operation of facili- 
ties and equipment, as authorized by law; 
$4,186,540,000, and in addition, $8,800,000 
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which shall be derived by transfer from 
“Research, Development, Test, and Evalua- 
tion, Air Force, 1978/1979", to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1980. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: On 
page 25, in line 18, strike out "$4,186,- 
540,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$4,155,- 
700,000". 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is designed to bring the ap- 
propriation bill in line with the author- 
ization bill. 

I know of no opposition to it, and I ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The queston is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. MAHON) . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VIII 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 801. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be used for publicity 
or propaganda purposes not authorized by 
the Congress. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHBROOK 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASHBRoOK: On 
page 28, after line 2 insert new section 801 
and renumber subsequent sections, as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 801. None of the funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available in this Act shall 
be obligated or expended for salaries or ex- 
penses during the current fiscal year in con- 
nection with the demilitarization of any 
arms as advertised by the Department of 
Defense, Defense Logistics Agency sale num- 
ber 31-8118 issued January 24, 1978, and listed 
as no longer needed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr..Chairman, this 
amendment is very clear and very 
straight forward. Its intent is to prevent 
the demilitarization of arms by the Sec- 
retary of Army and the Defense Depart- 
ment. My remarks on this subject ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
August 1 of this year on page 23810 and 
this issue was noted in my letter to my 
colleagues on August 2. 

Yesterday, an amendment which 
would have required the sale of arms to 
qualified citizens and for qualified pro- 
grams was ruled out of order. I wish it 
were possible under the parliamentary 
situation to require the Secretary of 
Army to sell as many as 2,600 weapons 
per year instead of their projected 300 
to 600. 

This amendment will be more than 
half a loaf, however. If the Defense De- 
partment which has been pressured by 
outside groups and individuals to curtail 
the civilian marksmanship program can 
be prohibited by my amendment from 
destroying the weapons we will at least 
be in a position to provide for sale of 
these weapons at a future time. Ob- 
viously, if weapons are scrapped it 
would make no difference in the future 
to have a change of policy because they 
would be gone. For now, if we can at least 
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get these valuable weapons preserved in 
a warehouse we will have won the big- 
gest part of the battle. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment and to join our effort to pre- 
vent the curtailment of the civilian 
marksmanship program. It is a vital part 
of our defense and the work of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice should proceed with its valued 
work unencumbered by back door efforts 
to dry up the supply of surplus weapons. 
This amendment will do just that. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

As I understand the gentleman's 
amendment, he proposes to block the sale 
proposed for military rifles which were 
considered no longer serviceable. He pro- 
poses to block that sale for junk; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida, 
he is correct. Our original amendment 
would have required the Department of 
Defense to continue the marksmanship 
program, to continue to offer surplus 
firearms for the public for sale. That was 
the part that was considered to exceed 
the authority of an amendment of this 
type, so the retrenched amendment 


merely indicates a limitation on the ap- 
propriations bill to prevent the payment 
of salaries or expenses for the demili- 
tarization of arms which has been pro- 
posed within the Department of Defense. 

Mr. SIKES. If my distinguished col- 
league will yield, further, I am fully in 


accord with what he seeks to do. The 
House has already voted on this question 
in connection with other bills and voted 
overwhelmingly to support the position 
which the gentleman is now taking. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say the 
gentleman is absolutely correct. That is 
why I did not endeavor to take 5 min- 
utes. I know the Members are apprised 
of the previous actions and have sup- 
ported the civilian marksmanship pro- 
gram which is based to a large degree 
on the continuation of the sale of surplus 
weapons. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the efforts of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. ASHBROOK to insure 
a sound and workable program for deal- 
ing with surplus or unserviceable Gov- 
ernment weapons. I would hope that we 
can go further and develop a realistic 
and workable program for disposing of 
those weapons at a reasonable price. 

Let us try to get away from the emo- 
tional aspects of anti-gun arguments and 
appeals to deny weapons to private citi- 
zens and let us look at the simple facts of 
this case. Sales of certain types of sur- 
plus weapons are authorized by law un- 
der careful supervision to responsible 
citizens or they may be sold for scrap. 
Some of course, are made available to 
friendly countries for their own Armed 
Forces. I feel there should be limitations 
on the sale of surplus weapons for scrap 
which present law does not provide. We 
should not force the continued storage 
of weapons for which there is no present 
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use and which, in some cases, are simply 
rusting away. But we need a procedure 
by which these weapons can be rehabil- 
itated and sold for a realistic return. 

This concern has been generated be- 
cause several months ago the Depart- 
ment of the Army proposed to sell for 
scrap 290,000 M-1 rifles of World War II 
vintage. These weapons are not com- 
parable to the light-weight, semi-auto- 
matic or fully automatic rifles now in use 
by the forces of most nations that can 
afford modern weapons. However, the 
M-1 rifle is basically an excellent weapon 
which is still in use in the Armed Forces 
of many countries and still in demand 
for its durability, accuracy, and for its 
dependability. 

The rifles which were offered for scrap 
were not considered serviceable for army 
requirements. Some of us in Congress 
were disturbed by the implications of 
the situation where such a large number 
of weapons would be bid off for scrap— 
probably bringing about $2 each. We 
asked that the sales be withheld. The 
Secretary of the Army has been fully 
cooperative in this matter and the dis- 
posal of the weapons is still undeter- 
mined. 

Upon examination, it was found that 
a majority of the rifles could be restored 
to full usefuless through adjustments or 
refinishing or by replacing a few parts, 
most of them minor in cost. If that were 
done, the same weapons which would 
probably bring $2 each for scrap, would 
be worth $100 to $150 on today’s market. 
If they were purchased new today, the 
cost would be $250 to $300. 

Those same rifles, once refurbished, 
could only be sold to private individuals 
through recognized gun clubs which are 
carefully screened and only to citizens 
who are proficient in the use of weapons 
and who have no criminal record. This 
is a sound procedure. More importantly, 
they could also be made available to 
friendly countries who want our help in 
bolstering their own forces to repell in- 
vasion or Communist aggression from 
within. We should welcome the cppor- 
tunity to realize a gain from the disposal 
of the weapons for legitimate purposes 
and under legal procedure. We should 
not encourage scrapping of useful weap- 
ons nor should we require that they 
simply continue to rust away in Govern- 
ment warehouses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 823. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act, except for small pur- 
chases in amounts not exceeding $10,000, 
shall be available for the procurement of any 
article of food, clothing, cotton, woven silk 
or woven silk blends, spun silk yarn for car- 
tridge cloth, synthetic fabric or coated 
synthetic fabric, or wool (whether in the 
form of fiber or yarn or contained in fabrics, 
materials, or manufactured articles), or 
specialty metals including stainless steel flat- 
ware, not grown, reprocessed, reused, or 
produced in the United States or its posses- 
sions, except to the extent that the Secretary 
of the Department concerned shall determine 
that a satisfactory quality and sufficient 
quantity of any articles of food or clothing 
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or any form of cotton, woven silk and woven 
silk blends, spun silk yarn for cartridge cloth, 
synthetic fabric or coated synthetic fabric, 
wool, or specialty metals including stainless 
steel flatware, grown, reprocessed, reused, or 
produced in the United States or its posses- 
ions cannot be procured as and when needed 
at United States market prices and except 
procurements outside the United States in 
support of combat operations, procurements 
by vessels in foreign waters, and emergency 
procurements or procurements of perishable 
foods by establishments located outside the 
United States for the personnel attached 
thereto: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
preclude the procurement of specialty metals 
or chemical warfare protective clothing pro- 
duced outside the United States or its pos- 
sessions when such procurement is necessary 
to comply with agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments requiring the United States to 
purchase supplies from foreign sources for 
the purposes of offsetting sales made by the 
United States Government or United States 
firms under approved programs serving de- 
fense requirements or where such procure- 
ment is necessary in furtherance of the 
standardization and interoperability of 
equipment requirements within NATO so 
long as such agreements with foreign govern- 
ments comply, where applicable, with the 
requirements of section 36 of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act and with section 814 of the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Au- 
thorization Act, 1976: Provided further, That 
nothing herein shall preclude the procure- 
ment of foods manufactured or processed in 
the United States or its possessions: Provided 
further, That no funds herein appropriated 
shall be used for the payment of a price 
differential on contracts hereafter made for 
the purpose of relieving economic disloca- 
tions: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this Act shall be used 
except that, so far as practicable, all con- 
tracts shall be awarded on a formally adver- 
tised competitive bid basis to the lowest 
responsible bidder. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HOWARD 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. The Clerk read as 
follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Howard: Page 

42, beginning on line 3, strike out “That no 
funds" and all that follows through “‘dislo- 
cations” on line 6, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 
That no more than 10 percent of the funds 
appropriated in this Act and to be used for 
payments under contracts shall be used for 
payments under contracts hereafter made for 
the purpose of relieving economic disloca- 
tions, 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, since 
the time of the Korean conflict, it has 
been a policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to give preference on the bidding 
of some Federal contracts to firms 
located in the areas of high unemploy- 
ment. An Executive order, issued by 
President Truman in February of 1952, 
known as Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4, gave procurement officials the 
authority to restrict tne bidding on some 
Federal contracts to firms located in 
areas of labor surplus. 

Clearly, the intent of this policy was 
to insure that our Nation's defense needs 
were met. It was determined this could 
best be accomplished by insuring that 
we had a minimal amount of idle man- 
power and machinery. Thus, 26 years 
ago, the concept of “targeting” some 
Federal contracts to a particular class 
of suppliers to fulfill an essential na- 
tional goal became part of U.S. policy. 
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Despite the original intent of Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4, a second objec- 
tive of this policy soon emerged. Implied 
in the wording of the policy was the 
Government’s commitment to combating 
pockets of excessive unemployment by 
targeting some Federal contracts to 
firms in these areas. Yet, before this 
policy could ever become operative, an 
amendment was attached to the defense 
appropriations bill which, in effect, 
doomed this policy to exist in name only. 

The provision which this amendment 
would alter states that “No funds herein 
appropriated shall be used for the pay- 
ment of a price differential on contracts 
hereafter made for the purpose of reliev- 
ing economic dislocations.” 

President Carter has stated his com- 
mitment to the relief of high unemploy- 
ment, which is a chronic problem in our 
Nation today. The central theme of his 
proposals in the urban policy statement 
issued in March of this year is the use 
of Federal funds to induce private-sector 
investment in our distressed areas. The 
President has stated his commitment to 
“target” Federal procurement contracts 
and Federal facilities to areas of high 
unemployment. 

Last year, the Department of Defense 
purchased goods and services in the 
amount of approximately $60 billion. Of 
this huge sum, less than one-fifth of 1 
percent was targeted to firms in labor 
surplus areas. The justification for the 
limited use of Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4, given by DOD procurement offi- 
cials, is the existence of the Maybank 
provision. The amendment I am offer- 
ing today revises this prohibition. It 
would require that the Defense Depart- 
ment be assured of paying only a reason- 
able price—defined as the lower or low- 
est of at least two responsible bids. 


The Congress has wrestled with this 
dilemma in the past, and whether we 
considered the small business set-aside 
program, the 8(A) program, or the Buy 
America Act, we have continually per- 
mitted the payment of reasonable price 
differentials to achieve vital national 
goals. 


Each week we delay the resolution of 
this debate concerning the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward firms located in 
high unemployment areas, the Federal 
Government spends another billion dol- 
lars purchasing goods and services with 
little or no preference to firms in areas 
of labor surplus. 

Government research has indicated 
that by restricting the bidding of con- 
tracts to firms in labor surplus areas, a 
price differential of about 1 percent may 
result. Assuming that the Defense De- 
partment “targets” a billion dollars 
worth of contracts to firms in economi- 
cally distressed areas, a 1 percent price 
differential means that the added cost 
to the Government is $10 million. Yet 
look at what this $10 million investment 
yields. It yields a billion dollars worth 
of private sector eocnomic activity in 
our most economically depressed areas. 
Certainly no other Government program 
yields such a high rate of return on 
any investment. 
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We have, Mr. Chairman, located at the 
minority and majority desks a booklet 
stating the areas in the country that 
would be affected by this immediately 
in a positive manner, and we also know 
that the areas where unemployment is 
low would benefit because we know that 
1 percent unemployment in this coun- 
try costs the rest of us $16 billion. So 
by not having this amendment adopted, 
we are working to the detriment of all 
the areas in the country with high un- 
employment or with low unemployment. 
I would hope that the Members will 
look at these areas to find out where 
in their States or their districts this 
may have an immediate beneficial effect. 

Furthermore, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the actual cost to the Federal 
Government will be less, as a resulting 
reduction in the demand for income 
maintenance programs takes place. 
These are programs that everyone pays 
for, programs such as food stamps, wel- 
fare, and unemployment benefits. These 
will surely accompanying targeted Fed- 
eral contracts. 

This program is immediate, inexpen- 
sive, and worthy of the full support of 
the Congress since unemployment, as we 
know, wherever it exists in the Nation, 
puts a strain on the economy of the en- 
tire country. 

Since the money appropriated in this 
bill is going to be spent anyway, regard- 
less of the outcome of this amend- 
ment, I would urge the Members to join 
in allowing the Department of De- 
fense—and this is only allowing, not 
demanding or not mandating—to direct 
some of this spending, up to 10 percent, 
to go toward relieving the serious prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Howard) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Froop, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HOWARD was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Howarp) on his 
presentation. 

For many years we have gone through 
this very, very same problem. I know 
the gentleman’s area, he knows mine, 
and I am delighted to support him. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this amend- 
ment because in so doing we are sup- 
porting a program that will save at least 
several hundred million dollars. 

Clearly, the sector of our economy that 
needs the most assistance in labor sur- 
plus areas and the small business firms 
located in those areas. 

This set-aside program is designed and 
aimed at fighting the unemployment 
problem, a problem that the Federal 
Government has not yet solved. The rec- 
ord shows that small business firms 
throughout the Nation are the best 
source for the creation of new jobs. Dur- 
ing the past several years some 90 per- 
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cent of all new non-government jobs 
came from small businesses, not large. 

Therefore, we should target small busi- 
nesses in our effort to reduce unemploy- 
ment. It will help everyone because it 
will allow the Government to reduce un- 
employment and the Federal costs re- 
lated to unemployment while at the same 
time procuring the goods and services 
it needs. 

The benefits of a labor surplus area 
set-aside policy during a 1-year period 
were recently released and it showed 
that nearly 11,000 new jobs were created, 
nearly $8 million in new State income 
taxes were generated, a like amount in 
new Federal income taxes, nearly $13 
million in unemployment payments were 
saved, and some $18 million in Federal 
transfer payments were not required. 

We should not permit any obstruction 
of this set-aside policy by contracting 
officers in the executive department. The 
congressional intent should not be short 
circuited because much depends upon 
this program being properly adminis- 
tered and implemented in all areas where 
it is needed. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his support. 

We do know there have been times 
when this provision has passed both 
Houses, and it has already gone to the 
White House. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. OBERSTAR) may speak later 
on that particular aspect of the history 
of this amendment. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to be clear on 
what the gentleman is doing by this 
amendment. 

First, the gentleman would remove the 
prohibition on paying price differentials? 

Mr. HOWARD: That is the basis of the 
entire removal of the Maybank provi- 
sion. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Second, 
the gentleman would provide for a limi- 
tation of no more than 10 percent of the 
money available for contracts to be used 
in areas affected by economic disloca- 
tion? 

Mr. HOWARD. Right. This would say 
that no more than 10 percent would be 
available, and it does not mean it must 
be 10 percent; it could be much less than 
10 percent. That is up to DOD, and this 
would have nothing to do with nego- 
tiated contracts or agreements where the 
military has a definite provider of a vi- 
tal piece of equipment or machinery for 
defense. That would not be involved at 
all. What we are talking about basically 
is general procurement. We are talking 
about buying uniforms, bedding, under- 
wear, socks, and such things. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Would 
the Department of Defense, then, under 
the old restrictions of the manpower pol- 
icy be required to give a differential? 

Mr. HOWARD. As I understand it, it 
could give a differential. It is not re- 
quired, but they could give it only up to 
10 percent. It is not required, and, of 
course, there are many other provisions 
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in this that would permit the Depart- 
ment of Defense to say, “We may not do 
it in this instance because of an unrea- 
sonable price differential” or because of 
the fact that they do not have at least 
two reasonable bidders, and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. HOWARD) 
has expired. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Defense Depart- 
ment has probably the greatest potential 
for impact on the Nation’s economy of 
any Government agency. With a $60 bil- 
lion shopping list and a checkbook to 
match, DOD can reduce joblessness in 
high unemployment areas and stimulate 
economies in lagging areas of the coun- 
try. They can, but they have not, be- 
cause neither the Congress nor the Presi- 
dent has directed the military to put its 
purchasing power where it will do the 
most good, where we can get a 2-for-1 
effect of buying military goods and sery- 
ives which are needed, getting them 
delivered on time, meeting specifications, 
and contributing to the national eco- 
nomic policy goals of reducing unem- 
ployment and stimulating growth in 
areas of high, persistent, chronic unem- 
ployment. 

On the one hand, Congress has, as a 
matter of national policy, created a whole 
array of economic stimulus agencies: the 
Economic Development Administration 
in the Department of Commerce; the 
title V Regional Economic Commissions; 
the Appalachian Regional Commission; 
Farmers Home Administration, all of 
which provide grants and loans to areas 
of high, persistent unemployment, where 
we have attempted as a matter of na- 
tional policy to create jobs and stimulate 
the local economies. 

On the other hand, we have a shopping 
list of $60 billion in military goods and 
services, an enormous economic impact 
tool; goods and services the Government 
needs, in any event; more in 1 year’s 
appropriation than has been appropri- 
ated for all of these other economic de- 
velopment agencies in 10 years, and we 
are not using that tool. 

This economic weapon could be used, 
I think, with greater effectiveness for a 
positive purpose probably than all of the 
other efforts that we have made in the 
civilian sector of the economy. 

All we need to do is to adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, which will allow tar- 
geting of those funds to those areas of 
economic distress. 

This is not the first time this effort 
has been made. Back in 1963, Senator 
Hubert Humphrey and my predecessor, 
Congressman John Blatnik, went to De- 
fense Secretary McNamara with a very 
similar proposal, discussed it and laid 
out the arguments. He sympathized with 
them, but he said, “I do not have the au- 
thority to make that decision. It has to 
be made on higher authority than mine.” 
That authority was President John F, 
Kennedy. So they arranged a meeting 
with President Kennedy. They carefully 
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researched their case and had their docu- 
mentation all laid out. The meeting was 
scheduled for November 24, 1963, or 
thereabouts, at the White House. Of 
course, the awful event of November 22 
prevented that meeting and, in the whirl 
of events that followed, the effort was 
sidetracked. It is not too late now to at- 
tempt to revive this effort to make DMP- 
4 a meaningful, effective tool of creat- 
ing jobs in high economic chronic dis- 
tress areas and doing more with this 
economic tool than we have until now. 

We need the goods and services any- 
way, and I say let us use that purchas- 
ing power for far greater good and 
peaceful effect in this country than we 
could do with all of the bombs and other 
weaponry that are in this defense pro- 
curement bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the support of 
the very responsible, very simple, very 
reasonable amendment that the gentle- 
man is offering, in an effort to help those 
areas of the country which really need 
economic help with this tremendous po- 
tential tool that we have. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about 
this amendment. I inquired of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey a moment ago 
as to what the real intent was. First of 
all, it does remove the prohibition on the 
price differential, and it does in fact put 
a ceiling of 10 percent on contract money 
that can be used in areas of dislocation. 
And that is a ceiling without a whole 
lot of meaning right now, because there 
really is not too much going into dis- 
located areas, if I understand the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey. 

We have heard it said several times 
today that this is the highest appropri- 
ations bill, the largest appropriations bill 
that has ever been brought to the Con- 
gress in the history of this country. And 
if you want the numbers to continue to 
grow in unreasonable proportions, then 
you start allowing the payment of dif- 
ferentials for work done under this de- 
fense bill. It would be foolhardy, I think, 
to remove the Maybank amendment 
from the law. The Defense Department 
today can place contracts in areas of 
that country that are in need. 

There is no reason why they should 
have to pay more in those areas of eco- 
nomic distress than they pay in any 
other part of the country. They have 
the right, they are able and they, in fact, 
do—perhaps not enough—but they in 
fact do put work into those kinds of 
areas. Now, to remove that prohibition, 
I think, is one of the quickest ways we 
can kill off the adequate defense of this 
country because if this bill continues to 
grow not only for needs for defense pur- 
poses, but continues to grow from arti- 
ficial reasons, then we are going to find 
some limitations being put on the spend- 
ing for defense in this country. The net 
effect is going to be real damage to the 
needs of our defense in this Nation. 


So, I think that we should stick with 
the competitive system. We should stick 
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with the ability of the Defense Depart- 
ment to place contracts in certain areas 
where there is great need, but it would 
be most unfortunate, in my view, to re- 
move the prohibition against paying 
higher prices for work done than the De- 
fense Department could get done some- 
where else under competitive bids. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. I would 
just like to state, concerning the gentle- 
man’s comment, that the bill itself will 
not grow if this amendment is adopted. 
There would not be additional money 
added to this appropriation bill should 
the amendment be adopted, and certainly 
we could expect that there would be a 
reasonable amount of competition for 
these contracts, as there is at the pres- 
ent time. Something like 260 congres- 
sional districts in the United States, well 
over half the United States, would be 
competing for these contracts. 

So, I do not imagine that there would 
be any great differential in the prices 
paid. If we look at the entire picture, we 
will probably be saving on the entire 
economy of this country, actually saving 
money, because we would be saving on 
money that the Federal Government does 
pay now because these areas are in high 
labor surplus areas. So, I certainly agree 
with the gentleman that I would not 
want to see us add something that would 
provide for an abnormal growth in the 
appropriation bill now, because, as the 
gentleman stated, due to the defense 
needs we certainly do have a large 
enough appropriation now. This amend- 
ment would not alter that at all. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. With all 
due respect, I do not agree that we can 
assume that there will be no growth or 
increased costs because of the differen- 
tial. The truth is—at least it is my view— 
that if we remove this prohibition the 
differential will begin to creep in. There 
is one further point: I would not suggest 
that this bill would grow or that the dif- 
ferential will cause any of the bill to 
grow. What the differential will cause is 
the inability to buy as much in the future 
for the same dollar if we are paying more 
in differentials. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. EDWARDS 
of Alabama was allowed to proceed for 
1 additional minute.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. So, if we 
are buying less for our dollar, the only 
way we are going to be able to buy what 
we need is to appropriate more dollars. 
So, the net effect of it will be that the 
bill will grow. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to ask if this is not so: Under 


this approach, what is defined as a labor 
surplus area depends upon statistics of 
the Labor Department. It does not neces- 
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sarily mean it is harder to secure a job 
there, because the labor statistics are 
based upon the people that are now un- 
employed who at one time had jobs. In 
the inner cities and rural areas of this 
country, we have tens of thousands of 
people who never had any job and who 
do not appropriately show up as unem- 
ployed. It may be harder to get a job 
there than it is in some of these labor 
surplus areas. 

It is very unfair. What they are really 
saying is, “Take the job away from the 
areas where they have never had a 
chance to be employed, and give prefer- 
ence to those areas lucky enough to have 
had jobs.” So, it is really discriminating 
and unfair to the areas where they have 
never had an opportunity to have a job. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. And if 
that is unfair, then it becomes more un- 
fair with the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, this is a very serious 
proposal. It could signal a major change 
in defense procurement and in defense 
expenditures. I am reluctant to oppose 
my esteemed friend, for whom I have 
the greatest admiration, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Howarp), but I 
am compelled to do so. 

There used to be a man in the Senate, 
Senator Maybank from South Carolina. 
He is the man who proposed the May- 
bank amendment. The Maybank amend- 
ment, as shown on page 42 of the bill, is 
as follows: 

Provided further, That no funds herein 
appropriated shall be used for the payment 
of a price differential on contracts hereafter 
made for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations ... 


So we have clung to that view through 
the years. It seems to me to be very, very 
important that we not make a relief pro- 
gram out of the defense appropriation. 

All areas of the Nation now have the 
right to compete for contracts, nobody 
is excluded, and areas of economic dis- 
location and high unemployment would 
be more anxious to bid and bid low and 
get the contracts if possible, it would 
seem to me. So why should a price dif- 
ferential be provided? 


I do not see that we can find fault 
with this language. 


Let us help the areas of economic dis- 
location and let them have an oppor- 
tunity to compete for defense contracts, 
but let us not make the defense bill a 
relief bill. 


I asked the Department of Defense to 
give me some information on this sub- 
ject, and here is what I got: 

Commencing with Fiscal Year 1954 each 
annual DoD Appropriation Act has a proviso 
that “no funds herein appropriated shall be 
used for the payment of a price differential 
on contracts hereafter made for the purpose 
of relieving economic dislocations.” This pro- 
viso is popularly referred to as the Maybank 
Amendment. 


And I continue to read: 


DoD has consistently held the view that 
removal of the Maybank Amendment is not 
in the national interest. In our view this 
action would increase defense costs, severely 
complicate the administration of defense 
procurement and pose serious equity prob- 
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lems to small businesses, minority firms and 
other defense suppliers. 

The repeal of the Maybank Amendment is 
unlikely to provide material aid to economic- 
ally depressed areas. The first factor is the 
limitation on the funds that can be set-aside. 
DoD contract obligations in FY 1977 totaled 
$55.6 billion. Of that amount, a maximum of 
$1.3 billion is susceptible to set-aside to 
labor surplus areas, as indicated in the at- 
tached table— 


And so forth. 

So this apparently expresses very 
clearly the attitude of the Department of 
Defense, and I must say I am compelled 
to agree with them and I am afraid this 
would tend to make the defense bill more 
or less, to some extent, a pork barre! bill. 

What our defense people need is the 
best possible equipment from the very 
best suppliers in the Nation. 

We do not want inferior equipment 
made by firms that are incapable of get- 
ting a job done. 

So I do not believe that this amend- 
ment would be in the public interest. Let 
us not have New England competing 
against the South, as was the purpose 
back of the Maybank amendment. Let us 
allow everybody to have an equal chance 
and let us allow people to bid on these 
contracts, without converting this de- 
fense program into some sort of elite 
program. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reluctantly rise in 
opposition to the position taken by the 
distinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Mr. Manon, and the ranking 
Minority Member, Mr. Epwarps. I have 
the greatest admiration for both these 
gentleman who serve the Congress and 
this Nation with great ability, great 
dedication and great force. 

I support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Howarp). 

I do not agree with the position taken 
by the Department of Defense as ex- 
plained here by the chairman of the full 
Committee on Appropriations. The May- 
bank amendment that is in this bill, the 
proviso, on page 42, that the gentleman 
from New Jersey seeks to strike, has 
been there for some 25 years. It was 
placed in the appropriation bill back in 
1953. Prior to that, differentials were 
paid by the Department of Defense to 
those areas where there was acute eco- 
nomic distress, where there were labor 
surpluses. 

The advantages, of being able to 
direct, Department of Defense procure- 
ment, to areas of high unemployment 
where Federal dollars will stimulate the 
private sector economy, are clear, par- 
ticularly to those of us who represent 
such areas. One of the most persuasive 
arguments for repeal of the Maybank 
amendment is, that it would allow tar- 
geting of contracts to labor surplus 
areas, with relatively little added cost to 
the Government. The Federal Prepared- 
ness Agency, in conjunction with the 
General Services Administration, made 
a study which indicates that if bidding 
on contracts were restricted to firms in 
labor surplus areas, a price differential 
of less than 1 percent would result. If 
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the Defense Department targets 10 
percent of its total procurement budget 
of approximately $60 billion, $6 billion 
worth of private sector economic activity 
would be pumped, into those segments 
of our economy, which continue to suffer 
from high unemployment. 

The impact of these procurement dol- 
lars on targeted areas is illustrated by a 
recent study undertaken by the State of 
Massachusetts. The Massachusetts Eco- 
nomic Policy Model Study found that a 
10-percent increase, representing $145 
million in this case, in the dollar 
amount of DOD contracts, obtained by 
the four major defense related facilities 
already existing in Massachusetts—air- 
craft, missiles, ships, and electronics— 
would create 10,902 jobs within 2 years 
and $28.7 million in State revenues. Per- 
sonal income in those same 2 years would 
rise by $171 million. 

Certainly no other Government pro- 
gram yields such a high rate of return 
on investment. 

There are a sufficient number of “labor 
surplus areas’’ to insure that competitive 
bids will be submitted. The Defense De- 
partment will be under no obligation to 
pay an unreasonable price for goods and 
services. According to a simulation done 
for the GSA study. The cost differential 
for the granting of 46 contracts under a 
total set-aside procedure, resulted in an 
increase in cost to the Government of 
only 0.64 percent. I do not see anything 
wrong with paying this small additional 
amount when it is intended to reduce un- 
employment. The Federal Government is 
spending billions of dollars on programs 
to assist the high unemployment areas 
of the country. Much of that money does 
not result in any increase in productivity 
at all. Any excess procurement costs 
should clearly be offset, by reductions in 
public sector job programs and income 
maintenance costs. 

Mr. Chairman, precedents exists for 
the payment of price differentials on 
Government contracts. For example, the 
Buy American Act permits price differen- 
tials of 6 percent to American firms on 
civilian agency purchases. It also rermits 
price differentials of up to 50 percent to 
American firms on DOD purchases. These 
differentials are an indication, that the 
Congress recognized, that there were 
greater needs to ke met in procurement 
than merely securing goods at the lowest 
possible price. I urge that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 


@ Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Howarp). 


We have lived in this Nation with the 
Maybank amendment for 25 years now. 
Each year it is routinely added to the de- 
fense appropriations bill. Well, it is time 
to stop that. There is no doubt that the 
interpretation of the Maybank amend- 
ment has kept high unemployment areas 
from receiving their fair share of pro- 
curement contracts from the Defense 
Department. I find it ironic that a Fed- 
eral Government that for years has pro- 
claimed itself honor-bound to stem 
unemployment could at the same time 
continue to include this outrageously 
discriminatory amendment as Federal 
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law. The time is here to remove this dis- 
criminatory restriction and it is in the 
highest national interest to do it now. 

We are talking about big dollars when 
we discuss the Maybank amendment. The 
Pentagon will spend some $60 million 
next year buying goods and services. Now 
where will it spend this money? Well, it 
ought to spend the money where the 
greatest need is. It ought to spend the 
money where the largest pockets of 
unemployment are. It ought to spend 
its money to help revitalize the Nation’s 
cities. But the simple truth is that if 
we keep the Maybank amendment as 
is, as part of this bill, we will not do 
any of those things. Because the 
interpretation of the Maybank amend- 
ment has kept those things from 
happening. 

Now, I have spent some time working 
with the Pentagon over the years on 
such things as procurement policies and 
programs to help small businesses. I 
would like to say that the Pentagon is 
hard at work to implement the proposals 
of the administration that we deal with 
these urban problems, these unemploy- 
ment problems, these discriminatory 
problems. But I cannot say that. The 
Pentagon would like to be free to carry 
on in its same old way, dealing with the 
same old people and keeping the door 
shut to anybody new. The Pentagon 
changes only when the Congress forces 
it to change, especially on matters like 
this. I say to you that if we want the 
right things done, if we want to deal 
with the problems that are emptying out 
our urban areas today, then we have no 
choice but to amend the Maybank 
amendment. 

Who loses if we fail to amend the 
Maybank amendment? Most likely you 
do, and your constituents, because a 
survey conducted by the Northeast-Mid- 
west Coalition shows that Maybank 
discriminates against 270 congressional 
districts around the Nation in favor of 
165 congressional districts which are 
generally rural in nature. Massachusetts 
loses, Illinois loses, Wisconsin loses, 
Pennsylvania loses, California loses—all 
the big industrial and manufacturing 
States where there are unemployment 
problems will lose if we keep the May- 
bank amendment in this bill as is. 

And just what happens if we amend 
this amendment? If we do that, every- 
one gains because we allow competitive 
bidding on a truly national basis on the 
vast majority of contracts. The Govern- 
ment gets a better deal, the urban areas 
and suburban areas get a fair shake at 
being able to comvete for Government 
contracts and those areas protected by 
Maybank still have an equal shot at con- 
tracts with everyone else. 

I have always favored a responsible 
national defense budget in which a 
dollar spent brings a dollar worth of 
service and goods. We have not ever got- 
ten that good a deal in the 18 years I 
have been here, but we keep getting 
closer, I like to think. We have to spend 
for defense; no one argues against that. 
But when we spend. why not get as many 
benefits out of that spending as are 
possible. Let us use that money in a wav 
that gives the greatest possible benefit. 
We know what rampaging unemploy- 
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ment can do to our Nation; it is more 
dangerous than any outside threat. We 
can use these defense dollars to stem 
unemployment at its roots, by giving all 
areas of the country access to jobs that 
are created by Federal spending. 

I stress to you that by opening up the 


process to all areas of the country we 
maintain all standards of Pentagon pro- 
curement. and we may even provide new 
and innovative business persons a chance 
to show their stuff. The standards for 
Government procurement that we in the 
Congress have always insisted on can be 
maintained, whether the contractors 
work in one section of the country or 
another. 


We have in recent years looked back 
over past practices and rectified the mis- 
takes of previous years. It is time to do 
the same for this legal discrimination. 

The Maybank amendment belongs to 
an outdated time when one section of the 
Nation looked with deep suspicion at 
other sections of the Nation. It belongs 
to a time when Federal spending was a 
small tool which a shrewd Congressman 
could utilize to give his area a leg up 
over some other section of the Nation. 

That time is now past and it is time 
to treat the Nation as a whole on an 
equal basis. Discrimination of any kind, 
by race or sex or by area, has no place 
in the legislation of the 1970’s and 1980’s. 

I urge you to do the right thing. I urge 
you to support this amendment and 
allow the free enterprise system to work 
its will. Let the Federal Government 
serve as a stimulus to all sections of this 
great Nation by letting true competition 
prevail on a vast majority of Federal 
procurement contracts. Let us devote 
parts of that procurement process to 
wiping out poverty, to providing jobs, to 
rebuilding the cities and providing tax 
bases in suburban areas. We can do that 
if we amend the Maybank amendment 
today, and I trust that the House will do 
just that.e 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Chairman. I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in support 
of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Howarp), which would re- 
move the prohibition against the pay- 
ment of any price differential in the 
awarding of defense contracts. This re- 
striction has prevented the Department 
of Defense from complying with Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 (DMP-4), which 
was designed in 1952 to target contracts 
to areas of high unemployment, for 
nearly a quarter of a century. The failure 
to repeal this particular Maybank 
amendment makes a sham of DMP-4. 

Mr. Chairman, some years after this 
provision was attached to the fiscal 1954 
DOD appropriations budget, the Comp- 
troller General ruled that in order to 
comvly with both the proviso and 
DMP-4, contracts must be split into two 
production runs. One would go out for 
nationwide competition to determine the 
“base price” the Government would have 
to pay for the item, and the other would 
be targeted under DMP-4 to firms in 
labor-surplus areas which could meet the 
base price. 
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Procurement officials readily admit 
this process is too cumbersome to be 
effective, and therefore they tend to re- 
frain from using the targeting policy. 

Those contracts that actually do lend 
themselves to this “splittable’’ item 
method are generally the least expensive 
procurements made by DOD, such as 
clothing, food, and medical supplies. 
Contracts representing major purchases 
of items never have been considered un- 
der DMP-4. 

Few, if any, major procurement con- 
tracts are targeted to areas of highest 
need. In fact, over the past quarter cen- 
tury, DOD has targeted an average of 
only one-half of 1 percent of its pro- 
curement budget to districts of high 
unemployment. 

Let us not forget that the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends approximately $80 bil- 
lion a year for goods and services, $60 
billion of which is spent by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. One-half of 1 percent 
of $60 billion, which is the average per- 
centage usually targeted to needy areas, 
is only $30 million—nothing at all. In the 
past 5 years, the total value of targeted 
contract awards has dropped to one-fifth 
of 1 percent of the total DOD procure- 
ment budget—imagine, only one-fifth 
of 1 percent. 

Should the restriction against the pay- 
ment of price differentials be repealed, 
the contracting officers of the Defense 
Department would be able to award a 
total set-aside of a Government contract 
to a labor-surplus area under DMP-4, if 
the Secretary determines that the Gov- 
ernment will be paying a reasonable 
price. This would substantially increase 
the number and values of contracts that 
could be awarded to these needy areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to stress one 
point, too: This is not a regional prob- 
lem. There are 675 labor-surplus areas in 
the United States, and they are spread 
throughout 279 congressional districts— 
hardly regional. They contain 37 percent 
of our entire labor force and almost 50 
percent of our Nation’s unemployed. 

The enormous potential of the DMP-4 
targeting program has been limited by 
the Maybank provision, as stated ear- 
lier, for more than a quarter century. 

It is time to remove this impediment 
and allow the agency which spends three 
out of every four Federal procurment 
dollars to target some of its contract dol- 
lars to areas of high unemployment. It 
should result, as has been pointed out, 
in savings overall. It should result in a 
decrease in unemployment insurance and 
welfare pavments. medicare. public serv- 
ice jobs. It will help greatly in districts 
like mine where people want to work. 

One gentleman who rose made the 
point that there were areas where people 
did not care to work. My people want to 
work. This would put proud people back 
to work, back to work on meaningful 
jobs, people who want to pay their own 
bills and support their families, people 
who are deeply imbued with the work 
ethic but who cannot find any place to 
work. 


It is worthy legislation, Mr. Chairman, 
it is long overdue. It rights a serious 
wrong, and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 
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Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MITCHELL of New York. I cer- 
tainly yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDADE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to commend my colleague for 
his remarks, as well as the gentleman 
from New Jersey and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and associate my- 
self with their position. 

As has been pointed out, the Maybank 
amendment has been in effect for about 
a quarter of a century. What has not 
been pointed out is that it has nullified 
Defense Manpower Policy—4, first an- 
nounced in 1952 and continued as the 
policy of every president since that time, 
to try to use a discretionary amount— 
and I emphasize that—of Defense De- 
partment Procurement to try to create 
jobs in areas where unemployment is 
above the national average. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I want to say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. MITCHELL) 
that he is absolutely correct when he 
points out that it is illusory to say that 
if we do accept this amendment, we are 
automatically going to increase costs to 
the Federal Government. As a matter of 
fact, I asked the Small Business Admin- 
istration to examine this one-half of one 
percent that they are now doing ın set- 
asides to small businesses in labor-sur- 
plies and we decrease unit costs to the 
concluded that because of the competi- 
tive spirit under the free enterprise sys- 
tem, we increase the nature of the sup- 
plies and we decrease unit costs to the 
Pentagon in some instances dramati- 
cally. We ought not to be taken in by the 
argument that because we go in for a 
labor-surplus set-aside that we are going 
to get an inferior product, as my friend, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
MITCHELL), and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Boianp) would 
agree. It is discretionary with the Penta- 
gon in both instances. They have com- 
plete quality control over what is hap- 
pening. As the gentleman from New 
York, pointed out this a a program where 
we can begin to get people back to 
work—not with palliatives or temporary 
jobs. 

Here we are going to procure the items 
anyway. We have quality control, the 
ability to stimulate competition and re- 
duce costs to the Pentagon by getting out 
to those suppliers who want to be in 
this effort now in this procurement but 
who have not been able to do so. 

I commend my colleagues for bring- 
ing this to the attention of the House. I 
think it is time we put Senator Maybank 
of a quarter century ago to rest and 
start paying attention to every President 
who has occupied the White House since 
1952. 

Mr. Chairman, this labor surplus area 
set-aside rogram is aimed at small busi- 
ness, that sector of our economy that 
needs the most assistance. 
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This program is also aimed at unem- 
ployment, a problem that Federal pro- 
grams have not yet solved. Small busi- 
nesses are the best and most reactive 
target of job creation incentives. During 
the past 8 years, 90 percent of all new 
nongovernment jobs came not from large 
but small businesses. If we want to ease 
unemployment, the record shows us that 
we should look to small business. 

This program will help everyone. It 
will allow this Government, while pro- 
curing the goods and services it needs, to 
reduce unemployment and the Federal 
expenditures related to unemployment. 

In a recent study utilizing a statewide 
economic model, the benefits of a labor 
surplus area set-aside policy during a 
full year of operation were shown. By 
targeting additional procurements only 
to high unemployment areas, as the LSA 
policy would do, these were the results: 

First. 10,900 new jobs created; 

Second, $7.8 million in new State tax 
income generated; 

Third, $7.9 million in new Federal tax 
income generated; and 

Fourth, $18 million in Federal transfer 
payments not made; and 

Fifth, $12.6 million in unemployment 
benefits not spent. 

And note, gentlemen, that the U.S. 
Government also received the goods and 
services it wanted. 

Now the Department of Defense has 
been obstructive about adopting this pol- 
icy. In fact, the DOD civilian employees 
have been more than reticent in making 
the system function as it is now struc- 
tured. I, for one, resent the DOD employ- 
ees trying to meddle with congressional 
intent. I hope that this body sends a clear 
message to DOD that this is a good policy, 
a beneficial and innovative policy. We 
should be using it right now and the 
sooner we begin, the better. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDADE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the very substantial effort 
he has made in doing a splendid job on 
the history, research, and development of 
this program. 

I think too much has been made of this 
differential question. The differential in 
any event is going to be very small, far 
less than the enormous cost of all the 
other unemployment assistance pro- 
grams that we have created in the Fed- 
eral Government and the job-stimulating 
programs we have created in other sec- 
tions of the Federal Government. We are 
going to get a 2 for 1 bang for the 
military buck here and get more in the 
civilian sector of the economy with this 
one effort than we have done with all 
other efforts combined. More impor- 
tantly, it is going to go into the private 
sector. The private investors are the ones 
who are going to benefit by this by creat- 
ing jobs properly where they belong, not 
Government jobs but creating jobs in the 
private sector of the economy. 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McDADE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. OBERSTAR) for his contri- 
bution. In that vein there was a Depart- 
ment of Defense study that did result in 
something like 0.7 percent, less than 1 
percent, so it is not a large amount. 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the primary is- 
sues we have faced these past numbers 
of years is how to use the resources of 
the Federal Government to help alleviate 
high unemployment, and how to do it in 
a noninflationary manner. We have tried 
a great many different approaches and 
programs, but we have never adequately 
used the Federal procurement dollar of 
our Federal budget. We have not used 
that successfully in attempts to alleviate 
high unemployment. Why have we not 
done that, even though DMP has been 
on the books since the early 1950's? 

Let me go into some of the history of 
the DMP-—4 program. 

Essentially, the program operates to 
require a Government contracting officer 
to “set aside” the opportunity to bid on 
Government procurements for firms 
which agree to perform a substantial 
portion of the contract in labor surplus 
areas. The “set aside” means that only 
firms that agree to this are eligible to 
bid on the procurement. Before going 
into the recent developments in this pro- 
gram, of which there have been many, 
let me give you some historical back- 
ground, 


When this program was first imple- 
mented in the early 1950’s in connection 
with our country’s efforts to maintain 
a fully mobilized labor force for defense 
purposes, it was predicated solely upon 
an Executive order promulgated by Pres- 
ident Truman. In recent years, this pro- 
gram has fallen into disuse for several 
reasons: First, “labor surplus area” was 
defined to be labor market areas with 
greater than 6 percent unemployment, 
which included at one point 80 to 90 per- 
cent of our Nation. Second, it remained 
unclear how the labor surplus priorities 
were to integrate with the small business 
set-aside program, which confers upon 
small business similar advantages. Fi- 
nally, the regulation implementing the 
Executive order contained a limitation 
which provided that in making a set- 
aside, no price differential could be paid. 
This limited use of a total set-aside to 
those instances in which a reasonable 
contract price could be determined by 
other than competitive bidding—for ex- 
ample, commodities or other goods for 
which the price is readily apparent. 

As a result of this limitation, “partial 
set-asides” sprang into usage. What this 
meant was the total needs of the govern- 
ment were divided in half, with the first 
half being let by open nonrestricted com- 
petition. This in effect determined the 
price for the remaining half of the pro- 
curement, which could then be set aside 
for firms performing in labor surplus 
areas. However, the use of partial set- 
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asides is a very cumbersome process. The 
contracting officer must make two solic- 
itations, one to determine the partial 
set-aside price, and the partial set-aside. 
Further, it involves two contractors pur- 
veying the same goods, where probably 
one would suffice. 

The genesis of this administrative pro- 
hibition on paying a price differential is 
contained in the so-called Maybank 
amendment, which for each year since 
1953 has been annexed to the Defense 
Appropriation Act. This provision pro- 
hibits the payment of a price differential 
to relieve economic dislocation. While 
not applicable on its face to the labor 
surplus program, this provision has been 
interpreted by the Comptroller General 
of the United States to prohibit the use 
of total labor surplus set-asides for pro- 
curements made with Defense appro- 
priations moneys. Perhaps for simplicity, 
the Maybank prohibition was incorpo- 
rated in the regulation implementing the 
policy, and thus applied not only to De- 
fense procurements, but to all procure- 
ments. 

So much for the history of this pro- 
gram. Let me now tell you what has been 
happening to revitalize this program 
during recent months. 

Last year, when I learned of this pro- 
gram, I realized that it offered significant 
potential for alleviating unemployment 
throughout the country, especially in our 
western New York area. At that time, as 
I stated earlier, the only predicate for 
the policy was the old Executive order 
signed by President Truman, To remedy 
this, I fought in the House conference 
with the Senate for legislation which had 
the effect of adding legislative sanction 
to this policy, repealing the Maybank 
limitation, defining the priorities within 
the labor surplus set-aside program and 
the small business set-aside program, and 
directing that a more appropriate defini- 
tion of labor surplus areas be formulated. 
As a result, on August 4, 1977, President 
Jimmy Carter signed the bill I coau- 
thored into law. 

However, the enactment of this legis- 
lation merely represented the beginning 
of the “battle” to effect widespread usage 
of this most important program. First, 
the regulation reciting the policy had to 
be revised: Second, the definition of 
labor surplus area had to be revised: and, 
third and most important, the contract- 
ing officials had to be advised of these 
changes, as well as be encouraged to 
make use of the set-aside program. I 
have worked closely with the agencies in- 
volved including the Federal Prepared- 
ness Agency which was responsible for 
revising the regulation implementing the 
policy. By early November, this was as- 
complished. Further, and at my request, 
the policy was made applicable to discre- 
tionary grants. 

However, the revision delegated to the 
Department of Labor the duty to prepare 
a new definition for labor surplus area 
which would more adequately reflect 
those areas of the country hardest hit 
by unemployment. Until this new defini- 
tion was forthcoming, the program— 
which theoretically, at least, remained in 
effect—continued to use the old defini- 
tion of labor surplus area which em- 
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braced about 80 percent of the country, 
thus providing little or no preference. 

Getting the Department of Labor to 
promulgate these regulations often 
proved to be a trying task. Early in Octo- 
ber, they indicated to me at a hearing I 
convened, that these regulations would 
be coming down by the end of that 
month. However, the end of October 
came and went with no action on their 
part. It was only by prodding them on 
a continual basis that, at the beginning 
of January, proposed regulations were 
published. I should stress here that pro- 
posed regulations are, in effect, the same 
as no regulations at all. They are merely 
suggested regulations. Thus, we berated 
them for an additional 3 months until 
finally, on March 3, final regulations 
were published. 

These regulations define labor surplus 
areas to be generally those labor market 
areas in the country with an unemploy- 
ment rate at least 1.20 times the national 
average unemployment rate. If a labor 
market area does not meet this test, then 
if there is a political subdivision within 
the area consisting of at least 50,000 
people, such political subdivision contains 
at least 25 percent of the total area’s 
unemployed, and such political subdivi- 
sion meets the 1.20 test, then the entire 
labor market area is included. Similarly, 
any area with an unemployment rate of 
at least 10 percent will be automatically 
included, and any area with an unem- 
ployment rate less than 6 will be auto- 
matically excluded. 

These new regulations are significant 
in that the number of labor surplus areas 
decreased from almost 80 percent to a 
mere 36 percent. Hence, the program can 
now provide a true preference to areas 
of high unemployment, which, of course, 
includes my Niagara frontier. 

With the adoption of these Department 
of Labor regulations the entire mecha- 
nism for wide scale implementation of 
the labor surplus program was in place. 
In order to serve as a catalyst for effec- 
tive implementation of this program, the 
Subcommitte on Capital, Investment and 
Business Opportunities, which I chair, 
held 2 days of hearings in the beginning 
of April. 


These hearings were attended by the 
civilian agencies with greatest potential 
funds for the labor surplus program, as 
well as those charged with responsibility 
for its overall implementation and suc- 
cess, While none of the agencies were yet 
making substantial numbers of set- 
asides, they appeared generally familiar 
with the program, and in some cases, 
even enthusiastic. The hearings empha- 
sized both their plans to get contracts 
out to labor surplus areas as well as what 
they were doing to educate and motivate 
their contracting officials. 


The program received a considerable 
boost, which was reflected in the atti- 
tude of several of the Agency witnesses, 
when 2 weeks prior to the hearings in 
President Carter’s urban policy plan, he 
directed the agencies to make maximum 
use of the program, including the estab- 
lishment of program goals. This was pre- 
cisely the type of action I requested him 
to take back in November, when I wrote 
to him about the program stating: 
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What is needed, however, is word from the 
White House to various executive agencies to 
make this a national and effective effort to- 
ward alleviating high unemployment in labor 
surplus areas. 


However, as my hearing revealed a 
scanty use of the program, I again wrote 
the President advising him of the hear- 
ings’ results, and requesting him to pro- 
vide still greater direction for the pro- 
gram. 

Having traced through my continued 
involvement in this program you still 
may be wondering “why”? “What is this 
all about?” Well, it is about dollars and 
jobs. The civilian agencies purchase ap- 
proximately $18 billion of goods and 
services and the Department of Defense 
purchases $48 billion, all of which is po- 
tentially subject to set-aside. If these 
purchases can, to the greatest extent 
possible, be targeted into areas of high 
unemployment such as ours, it will help 
create and retain jobs, and will effect a 
more balanced national economy. In fact, 
one national commentator, Mike Mc- 
Manus, who was speaking on regional 
disparities, said: 

Federal procurement is the single most 
important tool the Federal government has 
to stimulate private sector job growth in 
stagnant areas such as inner cities. 


Getting the agencies to accept this 
program and use it on a wide scale basis 
however is not our only difficulty, Pres- 
ently, the Maybank amendment also is 
causing problems with respect to the pro- 
curements from the Department of De- 
fense. While the law I coauthored that 
was enacted last August had the effect of 
repealing the Maybank amendment, the 
Maybank amendment was subsequently 
reenacted in the fiscal 1978 Defense Ap- 
propriations Act. This resulted in an 
opinion by the Comptroller General of 
the United States to the effect that, for 
defense appropriations made in 1977 and 
years prior, the Maybank prohibition 
does not apply to any moneys as of yet 
uncommitted. However, for 1978 defense 
moneys Maybank does apply. 

However, the President indicated his 
support for the repeal of Maybank by 
stating in his urban package that the 
Department of Defense would be under- 
taking a pilot program to “target more 
of its procurement to high unemploy- 
ment areas.” The negation of Maybank 
is important as it would enable the De- 
partment of Defense to make total labor 
surplus set-asides, keying labor surplus 
areas into those $48 billion in defense 
moneys. 


Many arguments are used against our 
efforts to repeal Maybank, even in part. 

Our opponents say: “Repeal of May- 
bank would reduce competition among 
defense suppliers and increase prices for 
defense purchases.” 

The truth is this: Amendment would 
allow the Defense Department to target 
purchases; it would not require procure- 
ment officials to do anything that is not 
in the national interest. 

Second, targeting contracts would not 
necessarily increase prices; the Secretary 
of Defense, by law would not be required 
to pay any price differential he consid- 
ered unreasonable. Additionally, there 
are enough labor surplus areas—675, in 
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fact—which amounts to approximately 
one-third of the country, largely manu- 
facturing areas, all of which would mean 
that there would be sufficient competi- 
tion among manufacturers to insure low 
cost. 

Third, the Federal Preparedness 
Agency conducted a procurement simu- 
lation study which found that when con- 
tracts were targeted to labor surplus 
areas rather than foreign suppliers, the 
average price differential that would be 
paid to the lowest bidding labor surplus 
area firm to award the contract would 
be less than 0.7 percent. 

Our opponents also say: “Repeal of 
the Maybank amendment would jeopard- 
ize making awards to the best qualified 
and most efficient producer and result in 
decreased quality and delays in defense 
production.” 

The truth is: First, there are plenty 
of “best qualified and most efficient pro- 
ducers” in labor surplus areas; just ask 
the 280 members in whose districts firms 
are eligible under the labor surplus area 
determination. Manufacturing areas, 
which over the years have tended to be 
labor surplus, probably have more quali- 
fied firms than any other areas of the 
country. States which have largely in the 
past contributed heavily to our defense 
efforts, such as New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Georgia, and 
California, all have a preponderance of 
labor surplus areas. It is beyond reason 
to assume that firms in these States 
would be other than best qualified, and 
most efficient. They would not contribute 
to decreased quality and delays in defense 
production. 

Our opponents say: “Repeal of the 
Maybank proviso would affect mobiliza- 
tion planning adversely by denying some 
firms in the mobilization base the oppor- 
tunity to bid for contracts.” 

The truth is: On the contrary, it is the 
Maybank proviso which denies firms in 
the mobilization base the opportunity to 
bid for contracts. With the adoption of 
the Howard amendment, as stated be- 
fore, the Pentagon does not have to 
target any contracts it does not feel are 
appropriate to be targeted. But it is the 
impediment of the Maybank ovroviso 
which prohibits implementation of a la- 
bor surplus set-aside program and denies 
firms from bidding and winning con- 
tracts. 

Our opponents say: “Repeal of May- 
bank would replace regular contracting 
procedures with administrative judg- 
ments on which contracts would be set 
ne from normal competitive proce- 

ures.” 


The truth is: There is nothing con- 
tained in the Howard amendment that 
would require changes in regular con- 
tracting procedures. For years the Gov- 
ernment procurement offices have been 
giving preference to various groups of 
suppliers—the small business set-aside 
program is a good example, Second, ad- 
ministrative judgments in no way would 
contradict the competitive bidding proc- 
ess. As we have stated over and over 
again, the labor surplus set-aside pro- 
gram would call for the lowest price of 
two competing bids in the restricted area. 
And if one examines the definition of “re- 
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stricted” area, one would find several 
million eligible firms. 

Our opponents say: “Repeal of May- 
bank would place intense political pres- 
sures on our contracting officials from 
local firms and governments,” 

The truth is: There would be no more 
pressure on contractors than there is 
right now as current procedures stand. 
Each member here has a caseworker or 
administrative assistant who is paid pri- 
marily to help constituents to get Gov- 
ernment contracts. Maybe we should get 
out of that business altogether; the How- 
ard amendment would have no signifi- 
cant effect on that part of the political 
process. 

Our opponents say: “Repeal of May- 
bank would divert contracts now given 
to small business and minority firms 
not in an LSA.” 

The truth is: Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In 1975 small businesses 
received 77 percent of DOD labor surplus 
preference awards. Additionally, by force 
of law—Public Law 95-89, which this 
Chamber approved last year—small 
businesses receive preference over any 
other type of firm, even if the other firm 
is located in a labor surplus area. Minor- 
ity enterprises would also be assisted by 
an increase in the labor surplus set-aside 
program. Most minority businesses can 
be found in labor surplus areas; most 
minorities can be found in labor surplus 
areas. Black unemployment now hovers 
around 12 percent. Can it be possible 
that a labor surplus set-aside program 
would hurt minorities? 

What we are talking about with the 
Howard amendment is simply making 
defense and nondefense procurement 
harmonious. This is something that has 
the highest attention of the President 
right now. He has promulgated this as 
part of his urban policy statement. He 
specifically has directed the Department 
of Defense to implement an exveri- 
mental program to target more of its 
procurement in high unemployment 
areas. 

Now, what is the problem? The prob- 
lem is, even though he has directed the 
Department of Defense to do this, they 
are having difficulty doing it under the 
present provisions of law, because we 
have the Maybank amendment in 
there. 

What the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Howard) has done is to offer an 
amendment that will permit DOD to 
embark on this experimental program. 
This amendment would not embrace 
100 percent of the Department of De- 
fense budget. It would affect more than 
10 percent. 

The fact of the matter is that in my 
hearings with the non-DOD agencies, 
they testified that if they try as hard 
as they possibly can, they may be able 
to use as much as 4 percent of their 
total procurement dollars in the labor 
surplus for set-aside programs. 

Several additional points concerning 
the labor surplus set-aside program 
should be noted. Before an actual set- 
aside can occur, the contracting officer 
must make two determinations. First, at 
the time of seeking hids, he must believe 
that there will be sufficient competition 
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among those eligible to bid to provide 
the Government with a reasonable price. 
Second, after bid submission, the lowest 
bid must be determined to be “reason- 
able.” If the first determination is not 
made, eligibility for bid submission will 
not be limited to labor surplus firms. If 
the second determination is not made, 
no bids will be accepted, and the pro- 
curement will be resolicited without the 
labor surplus limitation on eligibility. 
Thus, the contracting officer has a con- 
siderable amount of discretion, as he is 
the person who makes these determina- 
tions. 

I mentioned early that as revised, the 
labor surplus program now unifies the 
priorities between it and the small 
business set-aside program. The first 
priority is for small businesses located 
in a labor surplus area. Prior to bid 
solicitation the contracting officer must 
determine whether sufficient competition 
exists within this category. If such com- 
petition does not exist among such firms 
to assure the Government a reasonable 
price, the contracting officer must next 
consider the second priority, which is 
small business firms without regard to 
location on the basis of total set-asides. 
He either then proceeds with the set- 
aside on this basis, or if there are not a 
sufficient number of eligible firms so as 
to provide the Government with the rea- 
sonable price, he considers next the third 
priority which is small business, without 
regard to location on the basis of partial 
set-asides. He either proceeds on this 
basis or finally considers the last priority 
which is any firm in a labor surplus area. 
If this priority cannot be met, the bids 
may be sought on an unrestricted basis, 
and any firm, including small business 
and labor surplus firms is eligible to bid. 

As you can see, this program is highly 
complicated in many respects. But the 
groundwork has been laid: The needed 
statutory clarification came on August 4, 
1977; the needed revision in the policy 
came November 3, 1977; and the needed 
revision of the definition, on March 3, 
1978; the program gained the support of 
the President on March 27, 1978. All that 
remains is to repeal Maybank and for 
the agencies to follow through on a wide- 
spread basis. Once this occurs, we will be 
effectively channeling Government pur- 
chases of goods and services to those 
areas that need it most. It is a program 
that I believe is workable, and, I have to 
date devoted considerable time in pro- 
moting its success. I have held hearings 
on it last year on July 6 and on Octo- 
ber 12 of 1977, and days of hearings 
thus far this year. I will continue my ef- 
forts both in public hearings and behind 
the scenes. I hope that in the coming 
months I will be able to report to you 
great successes in getting these Govern- 
ment dollars into those areas of our 
country that need it most, including both 
civilian and defense procurement. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LaFALCE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
gentleman’s remarks. Having worked 
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with small business and the ASPR regu- 
lations of the Department of Defense, I 
know how much small business does suf- 
fer from the inability to get an adequate 
share of the contracts and I think this is 
very important in that regard, too. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment. I can understand that where the 
gentleman is coming from who offers it. 
that it offers a unique ability to provide 
jobs in high unemployment areas; but I 
think that it is shortsighted. 

I think the chief issue in national 
defense spending should be the efficient 
allocation of the Department of Defense 
funds. 

I think this amendment, while not af- 
fecting it to a significant degree, only 
10 percent, takes away the flexibility for 
that efficient allocation of DOD funds. 

There is also nothing in the amend- 
ment to provide for establishing a rea- 
sonable competitive situation on the bids. 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, that is incorrect. 
The specific DMP-4(a) provision says 
the set-aside must be on a reasonable 
basis. Under Government regulations, 
the highest differential that has existed 
thus far is 0.64 percent. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. But it is not in the 
amendment the gentleman offered. 

Mr. LAFALCE. It is specifically in 
DMP-4(a). 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Is it in the statute or 
in the regulation? 

Mr. LAFALCE. DMP-4(a )is both stat- 
utory and regulatory. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I agree with the 
gentleman from Texas who indicated this 
is a Defense program, not a relief pro- 
gram, and is not related to specifically 
targeted programs such as CETA or Pub- 
lic Works or agriculture dealing with a 
specific substantive area that may benefit 
certain segments of the country. 

Those bills, one of which we will have 
tomorrow, deal with reducing unemploy- 
ment in certain areas of the country. 
The key to defense spending is to bring 
about the best possible allocation of de- 
fense dollars, regardless of where it is 
from, and I think this amendment takes 
that flexibility away from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Furthermore, I think the net effect of 
this amendment is to discriminate 
against other areas of the country, some 
of which may be marginally classed as 
a labor surplus area while others may 
not be considered a labor surplus area 
at all. 

I would remind the Members of this 
House that in the Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill that we passed there was contained 
an amendment that required that no ac- 
tion could be taken by the Department 
of Labor or any other department under 
the auspices of the bill which would have 
a direct negative impact on the em- 
ployment picture of any other region of 
this country. That was in the language 
of the bill that we passed, the Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill. 


Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, let 
me finish my presentation, and then I 
will yield. 

What disturbs me about this amend- 
ment, as opposed to public works bills 
or housing pills or agriculture bills that 
are specifically targeted to problems in 
certain areas of this country, is that this 
kind of set-aside could conceivably have 
a discriminatory effect against other 
areas of the country which would be 
competitive defensewise, and that would 
certainly not contribute to the national 
defense in the way I think we would like 
to see it. 

The program also disturbs me because 
we could embark on a pattern, bringing 
about a situation in which we would put 
this amendment in every bill. 

Why not put extra dollars in educa- 
tion bills for high unemployment areas 
to build more schools? That is conceiv- 
ably a way to alleviate unemployment in 
labor surplus areas, but it is not good 
policy. 

Second, I think it is very poor policy 
for us to target a program which forces 
the Department of Defense to prefer cer- 
tain areas of the country, even if it is in 
a small way, less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the chair- 
man of the committee, and I urge that 
the Members reject the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
small business has been mentioned here 
again two or three times. I want to point 
out that the logical conclusion to run 
from this is this: 

There will probably be a small busi- 
nessman who will be arbitrarily deter- 
mined to be in a surplus area, and he 
will be told, “You can’t bid, but if you 
move across the street, you can bid be- 
cause that is within the area.” 

This is just going to have the opposite 
effect of what we are trying to do with 
small business and the procurement laws 
of this country. What we are trying to 
do is to set aside for small business in 
this country regardless of where they 
are located. A small businessman and his 
employee, regardless of whether they live 
in one of those areas, need the contract 
or need the work just as badly as they 
would if they lived in the right area. 

Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I promised to yield 
to the gentleman from New York, so I 
will yield. 

Mr. LaFALCE, Mr. Chairman, I must 
comment on the statements of my dis- 
tinguished and most respected commit- 
tee chairman. The following priorities 
are specifically set out in Public Law 
95-89, as follows: 

First, concerns located in labor sur- 
plus areas and which are also small busi- 
ness concerns, on the basis of a total set- 
aside. 

The second priority is concerns which 
are small business concerns on the basis 
of a tetal set-aside. 

The third priority is concerns which 
are small business concerns, on the basis 
of a partial set-aside; and the fourth 
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priority is concerns which are located in 
labor surplus areas on the basis of a total 
set-aside. 

In all instances our first concern has 
been, first, the small businessman and, 
second, the labor surplus set-aside. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment in no 
way contradicts Public Law 95-89. It is 
complementary to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GLICK- 
MAN was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
thing I would have to repeat is that Iam 
still concerned about the preference is- 
sue. I can understand our putting in 
more money in specifically targeted pro- 
grams, but in a program that requires 
such unique, efficient allocation of the 
funds for national defense in this coun- 
try, while jobs are created by the ex- 
penditure of those moneys, it troubles 
me that we are embarking on this, be- 
cause I feel we will be setting out a spe- 
cial preference for certain areas of this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is just poor 
policy for the United States of America. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, we all recognize the 
argument here is one that is highly pa- 
rochial, and for obvious reasons. 

The gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
SMITH) made a most significant point a 
few minutes ago with regard to the way 
the program will operate, if it is imple- 
mented, in terms of just moving across 
the street as an employer because the 
way the criteria are now drawn, these 
labor surplus areas are tightly drawn 
and can be quite small and even within 
a larger labor surplus area. 

This is discriminatory against small 
business. It is discriminatory against all 
small business across the country that 
is not located in a labor surplus area, 
and certainly we have no right to take 
this action against them. 

Mr. LAaFALCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will yield after I 
finish my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, in fiscal year 1977 
small business received 29.2 percent of 
the DOD prime contract awards, out of 
which 6.1 percent was as a result of set- 
asides. 

Thus, for 14.1 percent of that alloca- 
tion, small business set-asides were not 
deemed appropriate and small business 
firms won those in competition with big 
business firms. So they can compete 
with them, and they demonstrated it. 

If we use 100 percent labor surplus 
set-asides, these procurements might 
well be awarded to large firms in labor 
surplus areas rather than to small busi- 
ness firms. That is one way it is dis- 
criminatory. The point is, we are adding 
another condition to the procurement 
process which small and minority firms 
would have to meet: that is, the firm 
would have to be located in a labor sur- 
plus area. This requirement could ex- 
clude approximately one-half to two- 
thirds of the small and minority busi- 
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ness firms that make up this Nation’s 
small business community, now that the 
Labor Department has significantly re- 
duced the number of areas considered to 
be labor distressed. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Member standing 
at the time the unanimous-consent re- 
quest was granted will be recognized for 
45 seconds each. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
my time to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LaFatce). 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. EDWARD of Alabama. Mr. chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. LAFALCE). 

Mr. LaAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, the 
point has been made that this would dis- 
criminate against small business. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

In 1975, small businesses received 77 
percent of DOD labor surplus preference 
awards. Additionally, by force of law, 
Public Law 95-89, which I read earlier, 
small businesses receive preference over 
any other type of firm, even if the other 
firm is located in a labor surplus area. 

That was the entire purpose of Public 
Law 95-89—to protect small businesses. 

So far as minority enterprises are con- 
cerned, they will also be assisted by an 
increase in the labor surplus set-aside 
program. Most minority businesses can 
be found in labor surplus areas. Most 
minorities can be found in labor surplus 
areas. Black unemployment now hovers 
around 12 percent. Can it be possible that 
a labor surplus set-aside program would 
hurt minorities? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. JOHN L. Burton). 

Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LaFALCE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to stress the 
point again that the President has di- 
rected the Department of Defense to 
undertake an experimental program 
whereby we can have labor surplus set- 
asides within DOD procurements. How- 
ever, we cannot get off the ground on 
this experimental program so long as the 
Maybank amendment is a part of the 
defense appropriations bill. The Howard 
amendment does not repeal Maybank in 
toto. All it does is give the President an 
opportunity to undertake an experimen- 
tal program permitting maximum partic- 
ipation of 10 percent of DOD’s budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. HOLLAND). 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
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for one purpose. When I read this Dear 
Colleague letter sent out to every Mem- 
ber by some very distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House, I was first compelled 
to vote in favor of the Howard amend- 
ment. Thank God and the Committee on 
House Administration I got one of those 
TV’s in my office the other day, and I 
was watching this debate a few minutes 
ago. I felt compelled to come here to say 
that this letter uses a questionable tac- 
tic of saying that 260 congressional dis- 
tricts could benefit by passage of this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, would point out to my 
colleagues that 260 congressional dis- 
tricts could also not benefit. The greater 
nonbeneficiary would be, in my judg- 
ment, the defense posture of this Nation, 
with an entire new war room in the 
Pentagon figuring out what the unem- 
ployment statistics are for targeting pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
defeat this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MITCHELL). 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, my colleague and friend from 
Virginia (Mr. Rosinson) stated that 
this is a parochial measure. Mr. Chair- 
man, it does not begin to be parochial; 
it is not even regional in nature. It has 
been pointed out that there are 675 la- 
bor surplus areas throughout 279 con- 
gressional districts, which is more than 
50 percent of the congressional districts 
of the Nation. Within that area is 37 per- 
cent of our labor force, and 47.5 percent 
of the unemployed labor force in this 
country. 

I submit,, Mr. Chairman, this is the 
human approach to provide meanineful, 
skilled long-lasting jobs in areas where 
they are needed. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. I yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ex- 
press my strong support for Congress- 
man Howarp’s amendment to require the 
Department of Defense to target 10 per- 
cent of the dollar value to all procure- 
ment contracts to firms located in labor 
surplus areas. 

This amendment will add muscle to an 
atrophied defense procurement policy 
first established in 1952. It will help to 
restore balance to defense procurement 
patterns. 

Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 (DMP- 
4), established in 1952, requires DOD to 
target contracts to areas of “labor sur- 
plus.” However, the nullification of this 
policy began 1 year later when the 
Maybank amendment was added to the 
fiscal year 1954 defense appropriations 
bill. The Maybank amendment, which 
has been included in every DOD appro- 
priations bill since that time, prohibits 
price differentials in contract awards for 
areas suffering economic hardship. It re- 
quires DOD to contract out for the low- 
est possible price, except where com- 
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petition from contractors in an econom- 
ically depressed area can insure DOD a 
“reasonable price." 

In 1961, a GAO ruling tried to rec- 
oncile DMP-4 with the Maybank 
amendment. The ruling required DOD to 
split contracts wherever possible. It said 
that 50 percent of any contract would 
be subject to competitive bidding to es- 
tablish a “base price” for the work. The 
other half of the contract could then be 
targeted to labor surplus areas, but con- 
tractors from those areas would have to 
meet the established base price. 

This set-aside plan has not been rig- 
orously enforced by DOD. In fact, DOD 
does not even view it as an effort to al- 
low the implementation of DMP—4 under 
the terms of the Maybank amendment. 
In response to my question on this sub- 
ject during Armed Services Committee 
hearings, Defense Secretary Brown said, 
“the Comptroller General's decision had 
the effect of constraining the implemen- 
tation of DMP-4.” 

Coupled with the fact that the GAO 
set-aside process is very cumbersome— 
few contracts are easily “splittable’— 
and DOD’s increasing reliance on sole 
source procurements, this attitude has 
kept DMP-4 on the shelf. It is not sur- 
prising that DMP-4 has never been im- 
plemented for more than $150 million 
per year in contracts. 

The Howard amendment, by requiring 
DOD to target 10 percent of its contracts 
to labor surplus areas, repeals the May- 
bank amendment which is the cause for 
this unused labyrinth of a set-aside 
procedure. 

The Howard amendment will place 
DOD procurement “in sync” with other 
Federal procurement purchasing poli- 
cies such as the Buy American Act and 
Small Business Set-Aside Program. Be- 
cause DMP-4 particularly targets small 
businesses in economically troubled 
areas, this amendment will benefit di- 
rectly those small business defense con- 
tractors who are struggling the most. 

As Congressman Howarp has pointed 
out, this amendment will retarget ap- 
proximately $6 billion in defense ex- 
penditures but will have a minimal im- 
pact on overall Government spending. 
DOD will be under no obligation to pay 
an unreasonable price for goods and 
services. The unfortunately large num- 
ber of labor surplus areas in this coun- 
try will insure a competitive environ- 
ment for this 10-percent set-aside pro- 
gram. I must also emphasize that a Fed- 
eral study has shown less than a 1-per- 
cent differential between open market 
bids and bids from targeted areas that 
can be expected under the program. 
With the reduced demand for federally 
funded jobs and income maintenance 
programs following the creation of de- 
fense jobs in labor surplus areas, even 
this differential should be more than 
offset. 

I would also like to point out that the 
increasing geographical concentration 
of our defense production facilities is a 
disturbing pattern in terms of our na- 
tional security. Moreover, present de- 
fense contract reporting data does not 
provide a complete picture of this con- 
centration. 
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Last year, Congress passed a require- 
ment that all prime contractors list the 
States in which each subcontract of 
$10,000 or more is actually carried out. 
This will eliminate unrepresentative 
data which results when the headquar- 
ters of a prime contractor is located in 
one area of the country but the actual 
production line work is carried out by 
subcontractors in another. When data 
from these reports begins to flow next 
year, it is likley that it will show a far 
greater geographical concentration of 
our defense production facilities than 
heretofore estimated. 

The rigorous implementation of 
DMP-4 is long past due. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the Howard amend- 
ment for the nationwide balance and de- 
rivative economic benefits that targeted 
defense procurement will bring. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. McFAtt). 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. I think 
the policy involved here is this: We have 
had these set asides, for labor surplus 
areas. We have had small business set 
asides, but we have required them to 
meet the price. By this amendment. we 
would allow a price differential. 

How much of a price differential? It 
might be any price differential. It might 
be 0.64 percent; it might be 10 percent; 
it might be 20 percent. There is nothing 
in the amendment that would require 
this. 

Mr. Chairman, I would oppose this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Horton). 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment introduced 
by my colleague from New Jersey and 
wish to address the relationship his 
amendment has to small business con- 
tract awards. It has been suggested that 
the repeal of the Maybank proviso would 
hurt the small business set-aside pro- 
gram. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

There would be no adverse effect on the 
small business program and in fact, the 
total amount of contracts received by 
small businesses would, in all likelihood, 
increase. 

On November 3, 1977, a revised DMP-—4 
was printed in the Federal Register to 
bring this policy in line with Public Law 
95-89, the Small Business Act Amend- 
ments of 1978. At that time priority was 
explicitly established for small business 
awards. Priorities were set up as follows: 

First, total set-asides for small busi- 
ness firms located in a labor surplus 
area; 

Second, total set-asides for small busi- 
nesses; 

Third, partial set-asides for small 
businesses; and 

Fourth, total set-asides for firms in a 
labor surplus area. 

Small firms, whether located in a labor 
surplus area or not, are guaranteed prec- 
edence over all other firms in labor sur- 
plus areas. 


In addition, Government research, by 
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Federal Preparedness Agency and Fed- 
eral Supply Services, simulating the ef- 
fect of total set-aside policy on Federal 
procurement for labor surplus areas 
found that the effect was beneficial to 
small business. Under the total set-aside 
policy, contracts normally granted to 
foreign firms could be shifted to do- 
mestic labor surplus area firms, a number 
of which were small businesses, resulting 
in a cost differential of only 3.86 percent. 

The small business set-aside program 
and the labor surplus set-aside program 
essentially work toward the same goals: 
To distribute evenly and fairly Federal 
contracts to qualified merchants 
throughout the Nation. Both programs 
are mutually supportive, and should be 
looked at as complementary, not adver- 
sary attempts to target contracts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge defeat of the amendment. I think 
it is discriminatory against small busi- 
ness that happens not to be located in 
one of these areas. In the end, they will 
either be excluded or end up getting a 
subcontract giving somebody else the 
profit. 

In addition, it is discriminatory against 
inner cities and rural areas where they 
have higher unemployment rates than 
those which show up on the statistics be- 
cause those who have never had a job 
are not properly included in determining 
whether it is a labor surplus area, even 
though they want and need a job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
ROBINSON). 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the rejection of this amendment. There 
is no question about the fact that small 
business is in every congressional dis- 
trict, not just in 260. It discriminates 
against all of them that are not in that 
category, up to 435. 

Beyond that, there are a whole lot of 
congressional districts where the labor 
surplus area is very small. Beyond that, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
McFatt) is exactly right in that the main 
reason for getting this amendment out 
of here is because of the price differen- 
tial that they can receive if they delete 
it because now they have to be competi- 
tive. This is an anticompetition amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. COUGHLIN). 

Mr, COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the amendment. 
For too long the Maybank amendment 
has frustrated any attempt to try to 
channel procurement to labor surplus 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment by my distinguished colleague from 
New Jersey, Mr. JAMES J. Howarp, which 
would repeal the Maybank amendment 
and thus permit the Department of De- 
fense to “target” part of its procure- 
ment budget to firms located in “labor 
surplus areas.” 

Initiated in 1952, Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 (DMP-4) requires that cer- 
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tain procurement contracts be set aside 
for bidding in areas of substantial un- 
employment. The program was designed 
to preserve management and employee 
skills useful to the Nation’s defenses dur- 
ing times of economic downturns. How- 
ever, every defense appropriations bill 
since 1953 has included the language of 
Senator Burnet R. Maybank of South 
Carolina which prohibits following 
DMP-—4 where the result is a higher price 
to the Government. Through this lan- 
guage, Senator Maybank was reportedly 
able to pro&iibit the Defense Department 
from paying more for textiles produced 
in New England mills than would have 
to be paid at southern mills. 

Originally, the General Services Ad- 
ministration imposed the same Maybank 
amendment restrictions on civilian pro- 
curement, for the sake of uniformity in 
procurement policies. Recently, GSA has 
revised DMP-4 so that civilian agencies 
are no longer bound by the Maybank 
amendment as long as the resulting 
price of contracts “targeted” to “labor 
surplus (DMP-4) areas” is reasonable. 
Title V of the Small Business Act 
amendment (Public Law 95-89 of August 
4, 1977) specifies that Government pro- 
curement shall be “targeted” to high un- 
employment areas, and specifically re- 
fers to DMP-4 as the policy to follow. 
To date, less than one-half of 1 percent 
of all procurement has been “targeted” 
to areas of high unemployment since 
$60 billion of the $80 billion budgeted by 
the Government for goods and services 
is spent by the Defense Department. 

Today we have the chance to change 
this situation while bringing Defense 
Department procurement practices in 
line with those of other governmental 
departments and agencies. The Howard 
amendment requires the Department of 
Defense to “target” up to 10 percent of 
its procurement budget, or about $6 bil- 
lion, to defense contractors located in 
“labor surplus areas.” This creation of 
private sector jobs will reduce the local 
demand for welfare, food stamps, Com- 
prehensive Education and Training Act 
(CETA) positions, and other similar 
programs. At the same time, it will be 
accomplished with little or no additional 
cost to the U.S. Treasury; there are 
enough eligible areas to insure that com- 
petitive bids would be submitted, al- 
though under no circumstances is the 
Defense Department obligated to pay 
outrageously high prices for goods and 
services, A broad geographic base and an 
expanded number of companies partici- 
pating can only strengthen our national 
defense. 

For these reasons, I urge adoption of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
CORNWELL). 

Mr. CORNWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

I would like to say that we are not only 
addressing a problem of unemployment 
in this country but also one of a severe 
lack of productivity, particularly in the 
labor surplus areas, which is one of the 
principal causes of our major economic 
woes in this country today. Less than 
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one-half of 1 percent of all our procure- 
ments have been targeted, contrary to 
what in 1953 was established with the 
Maybank amendment as policy under 
DMP-4. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORNWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 


Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the Howard amend- 
ment to target Defense Department con- 
tracts to “labor surplus” areas. 

This amendment will not cost the 
Government 1 penny. And there are 
more than sufficient “labor surplus” 
areas to guarantee that competitive bids 
will be submitted and there will be no 
loss of the competition factor. 

I favor the goals of the Northeast- 
Midwest Advancement Coalition, and I 
believe that my own district might bene- 
fit from this at some time in the future. 
However, my argument is not strictly pa- 
rochial, since my district does not qual- 
ify as a “labor surplus” area at the 
present time. 

Certainly the tendency of the De- 
partment of Defense to centralize de- 
fense work in a small number of large 
firms of a national scope is dangerous. 
Defense should go to small businesses 
around the country. This distribution of 
manufacturing capacity should help in 
establishing a mobilization base at a 
future time when it is needed. 

I do believe that firms located in dis- 
tricts all over the country will benefit 
from repeal of the Maybank proviso. 
Further, I think it is important to stress 
the principle that our taxpayer’s dollars 
be distributed to domestic concerns 
where they will do the most good. 

According to Defense Department pol- 
icy directive Federal contracts are to go 
to labor market areas suffering from 
high unemployment. However, less than 
one-half of 1 percent of all procure- 
ments have been so targeted. Indeed in 
my district we have had bitter proof that 
Defense Department contracts are being 
sent out of the country—namely to Mit- 
subishi in Japan. We have never received 
the answers as to how the Defense De- 
partment directives which encourage the 
placing of business in “labor surplus” 
areas, could be compromised to permit a 
contract to go to a foreign country, but 
it has happened. I think the passage of 
this amendment will be a further signal 
to the Defense Department that this 
Congress wants the business to go to 
American concerns where the labor mar- 
ket is most favorable, and where the 
need is greatest. 

I believe we should repeal the May- 
bank provision and accomplish the so- 
cial objective of alleviating the need for 
welfare, medicaid, public service jobs, 
and the like. This is the best way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
OBERSTAR). 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, imag- 
ine the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec- 


retary of Labor, and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, all of whom deal with economic 
development programs, gathered to- 
gether in one room and someone comes 
in with a $60 billion checkbook and says: 
“Here. We are going to solve your un- 
employment and economic development 
problems.” That is what we have in this 
amendment. They would all fall over 
dead from surprise, because that $60 
billion is more than their combined de- 
partmental budgets for all programs un- 
der their jurisdiction—including those to 
create jobs. 

This amendment will do more good to 
create jobs in the labor surplus areas of 
our country than all the other programs 
we have now. Last year we paid out over 
$20 billion in unemployment compensa- 
tion and other programs, paying people 
for not working; but under this amend- 
ment we will pay people to go back to 
work in the private sector, where we 
properly ought to be creating jobs, and 
meeting specs, completing work on time 
and at contract price. 

Isupport the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, let us not forget one basic fact. 
This is a bill to provide for the defense 
of this Nation. It is not a welfare bill. 
It is to provide the most defense we can 
get for the least money. 

If we are talking about the $60 million 
in this defense bill, for contracts, then 
we are talking about $6 billion on which 
we will have to pay a differential in the 
defense bill. That is not the best way to 
provide for the defense of this Nation. Let 
us talk about this kind of thing on an- 
other bill, not on the defense bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON) 
to close the debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the House will reject this amendment. A 
number of Members, more than 100 
Members of the House have joined in an 
effort against overregulation by the Fed- 
eral Government. This would bring on 
volumes of new regulations. 

We have had this prohibition against 
the payment of a differential in Defense 
contracts for more than 24 years, and to 
knock it out at this time in my view 
would be a serious mistake and a hin- 
drance to the Defense Establishment and 
would duplicate programs that are al- 
ready in being to relieve unemployment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. HOWARD). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 165, noes 213, 
not voting 54, as follows: 
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Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Applegate 
Baldus 
Beard, R.I. 
Benjamin 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins, N], 
Conable 
Conte 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Early 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif 
Ellberg 
Emery 
Ertel 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Fish 
Fithian 
Flood 
Fiorio 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 


Abdnor 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Aucoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 


[Roll No. 658] 
AYES—165 


Fraser 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Goodling 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Johneon, Calif. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
LaFalco 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Lent 

Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikulski 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mine‘a 
Minish 
Mitche'l, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 


NOES—213 


Clawson, Del 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dornan 
Duncan, Oreg 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
English 
Erlenborn 
Fary 

Findley 
Fisher 
Fiippo 

Foley 

Ford, Tenn. 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
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Myers, Gary 
Myers, Michael 
Noan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 

Pursell 
Rahall 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roe 

Rooney 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Sarasin 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Spellman 
St Germain 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steers 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Weaver 
White 
Wilson, Bob 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 


Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Holiand 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Coio. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Leggett 
Livingston 
Lioyd, Calif. 


McCloskey 
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McCormack 
McDonald 
McFall 
McKay 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Michel 
Milford 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moss 
Myers, John 
Natcher 


Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quayle 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rose 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ryan 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Sebelius 
Sikes 
Simon 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 


Steed 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Trible 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wylie 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Pia. 
Spence Young, Tex. 
Stangeland Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—54 


Flynt 
Fow.er 
Frey 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Green 
Gudger 
Hansen 
Holtzman 
Jenkins 
Kasten 
Le Fante Tucker 
Levitas Weiss 

Lloyd, Tenn. Wilson, C. H. 
Mathis Wolff 
Murphy, N.Y. Young, Mo. 
Pressler Zeferetti 


Panetta 
Patterson 
Pettis 
Pickle 


Addabbo 
Ashley 
Barnard 
Beilenson 
Biaggi 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Caputo 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cochran 
Conyers 
De_aney 
Diggs 
Evans, Ind. 
Flowers 


Richmond 
Rodino 
Rosenthal 
Scheuer 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Skelton 
Solarz 
Teague 
Tsongas 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


On this vote: 

Mr. Le Fante for, with Mrs. Lloyd of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Young of Mis- 
souri against. 

Mrs. Chisholm for, 
against. 

Mr. Richmond for, with Mr. Teague against. 

Mr. Zeferetti for, with Mr. Flynt against. 


Messrs. DAVIS, GONZALEZ, and 
BUCHANAN changed their vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Messrs. YATES, MURTHA, MURPHY 
of Illinois, CONABLE, and ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI changed their vote from “no” 
to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF 

MICHIGAN 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of 
Michigan: On page 42, line 10, drop the pe- 
riod at the end of the sentence and add the 
following: “: Provided further, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision contained 
in this Act, none of the funds appropriated 
herein shall be used for the procurement for 
purposes other than research, development, 
test, and evaluation, of tactical, support, or 
tracked or nontracked combat vehicles not 
manufactured in the United States or its 
possessions.” 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, my amendment is designed to pre- 
vent premature commitment by the De- 


with Mr. Shipley 
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partment of Defense to procurement of 
foreign-built tactical, support, and com- 
bat vehicles. While it is the sense of Con- 
gress, as expressed in the fiscal 1977 
Defense Authorization Act, to move to- 
ward standardization and interoperabil- 
ity of equipment used by the NATO allies 
in Europe, I have become concerned in 
recent months that DOD may be head- 
ing too far and too fast in procuring 
foreign-built vehicles without sufficient 
justification or acknowledgment of the 
current realities and long-term ramifi- 
cations of such procurements. 

The Appropriations Committee ap- 
parently shared this concern as it refused 
to fund the request for 50 German-built 
10-ton trucks, as noted on page 265 of 
the committee report. I applaud this 
action, but feel that we need to take this 
further step to assure that DOD does not 
present the Congress with a fait accom- 
pli even as serious questions are being 
raised as to how NATO standardization 
and interoperability should be accom- 
plished. 


My amendment would prohibit the ex- 
penditure of funds in fiscal 1979 only for 
the procurement of foreign-built tac- 
tical, support, and combat vehicles. Pro- 
curement by the Secretary of such vehi- 
cles in fiscal year 1979 would be prema- 
ture for the following reasons: 


First, testing of German-built vehicles 
to replace our 44-ton Jeep, the 8-ton 
GOER vehicle, and three other inter- 
mediate-size vehicles is at a very early 
stage. In fact, it was not until April, 
several months after DOD submitted its 
budget. request for the 10-ton vehicle, 
that DOD sent a team over to Germany 
for 11 days to conduct a feasibility study 
of that and other vehicles. During that 
time, the team was unable to obtain in- 
formation on the reliability, availability, 
maintenance, and durability (RAM-D) 
of those vehicles. Conclusions in the 
team’s report were based solely on data 
collected and forwarded by the German 
Ministry of Defense; whose self-interest 
is obvious. 

Second, the Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee on NATO Standardization, Inter- 
operability and Readiness is in the midst 
of conducting hearings in this whole area 
and is committed to submitting a report 
by the end of this Congress, well in ad- 
vance of DOD's fiscal year 1980 budget 
request submission. 


Third, and most importantly, procure- 
ment of foreign-built vehicles is being 
implemented by DOD at a time of much 
concern over U.S. trade and payments 
imbalances, particularly by and with 
Germany. Apparently, it has been hard 
for the Department to get it through its 
collective heads that you cannot get 
four deutsche marks for a dollar any 
more. After the precipitous drop of the 
dollar by 35 percent against the deutsche 
mark in the early seventies, the value has 
fallen over 13 percent since the spring of 
1977, with 3 percent of that drop coming 
just this year. Our trade imbalance with 
Germany in just the first 6 months of 
this year is $1.7 billion. And we had a 
current accounts deficit with West Ger- 
many at the end of 1977 of $2.5 billon. 
There maybe a time for the implement- 
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ing of this program, but it certainly is 
not now. 

Recently, when DOD announced the 
signing of a memorandum of agreement 
with the Ministry of Defense of the Fed- 
eral Republic for U.S. purchase of 10,000 
nontactical administrative use vehicles, 
one of the reasons cited for entering into 
the agreement was cost savings over the 
life cycles of these vehicles. Yet, strik- 
ingly absent from that announcement 
which we all received was the $1.4 mil- 
lion figure cited in early March as the 
amount of those so-called substantial 
cost savings. 

Fourth and finally, the Secretary has 
decided to ignore the cost savings which 
can be realized through competitive bid- 
ding and instead has embarked upon a 
course of procurement through the West 
German Ministry of Defense. 

All these factors lead one to wonder if, 
in its efforts to demonstrate to our NATO 
allies our willingness to travel the “two- 
way street,” the department is not only 
ignoring economic realities, but also 
committing the United States to equip- 
ment which has not been thoroughly 
tested and compared with similar vehi- 
cles. In view of the rather substantial 
general transfer authority available to 
the Secretary in this bill, this amend- 
ment is needed to further indicate to the 
department the sense of Congress that 
the department not embark upon pro- 
curement of foreign-built vehicles until 
thorough testing has been completed 
and the Congress has completed its 
study of NATO standardization and 
interoperability. 

This amendment will not disturb the 
recent memorandum of agreement 
signed by the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic for purchase of nontactical 
administrative use vehicles. More impor- 
tantly, this amendment will not prohibit 
the continued testing and evaluation of 
foreign-built tactical, support, and com- 
bat vehicles. Accordingly, I commend 
this amendment to the committee and 
urge its support. 

Again, I stress, I am not asking my 
colleagues in urging their support of my 
amendment to take a positive position 
for or against standardization, interop- 
erability or two-way street—all I am 
asking is that they join with me and say 
for economic reasons, this is not the time 
to proceed with implementation. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be an 
unfortunate procedure if we attempt to 
tie the hands of those who are charged 
with the responsibility of procuring 
equipment at the least cost and also 
charged with the responsibility of deal- 
ing with our NATO counterparts. We are 
constantly charged with playing on a 
one-way street, where we seem to al- 
ways expect the NATO countries to buy 
from us. I know this is not a very pop- 
ular position to take, but I think if we 
are going to be a NATO partner we have 
to take the position. 


The gentleman referred to page 265 of 
our committee report, where he said that 
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he was pleased with the purchase of 50 
10-ton trucks. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that the reason the committee did 
not go along is that we believe that 
procurement of these trucks at this 
time is premature. We point out in the 
report that the Army had acquired two 
trucks for testing, and we thought it 
best to go about this in this way, to have 
a real test and evaluation and to com- 
pare the alternative domestic vehicles 
with the foreign vehicles. 

We found, also, that the Army had no 
present documented need for 10-ton 
trucks. While we said that we support 
standardization and interoperability, 
we did not feel this was the time to move 
on this particular buy. 

We are going to be watching this sort 
of thing. We are not going to let it get 
out of hand. In truth, it is a long way 
from getting out of hand. I would hate 
to see an amendment like this pass and 
tie the hands of those who are charged 
with the responsibility of doing the very 
best they can in procuring equipment at 
the least cost. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr, Chairman, the argument made by 
the committee with respect to the 10- 
ton trucks supports totally this amend- 
ment, because the same situation exists 
with the other rated vehicles. 

Second, has the gentleman looked 
and has he been satisfied by the De- 
partment of Defense that this is the op- 
portune time to proceed, that they have 
looked at the economic situation, the 
value of the dollar, the problem with our 
balance of trade, the problem with our 
balance of payments? 

I am not saying we should not do this 
at some time in the future. What I am 
saying is that now is not the time to 
implement that kind of a program. A 
year from now we may have the dollar 
in better shape. A year from now our 
trade may be in better shape. At that 
time I would not be making this 
argument. 

It just seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
and I bring this to the attention of the 
gentleman from Alabama, that at a time 
when the West Germans are criticizing 
us with respect to our economy, the prob- 
lems of our balance of trade across the 
board, the problem of the value of the 
dollar sinking and that it has to be sup- 
ported, when those things are happening, 
that is not a time when we permit almost 
a unilateral action by the Department of 
Defense which will contribute substan- 
tially to those very things which are 
being criticized. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. We are 
aware of the decline of the dollar in 
foreign countries, and hopefully, we are 
not going to make purchases when the 
value of the dollar is down to the point 
where it works to our detriment. I think 
reasonable judgment will be used, and 
if we do anything in this area, it is going 
to be to tend to bend over backward to 
try to buy in our own country. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Alabama for 
yielding to me, and I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Brown) that would 
prohibit funds of the Department of De- 
fense from being used to purchase tac- 
tical trucks from non-American sources. 
The concerns he expressed with respect 
to the state of our economy, the value 
of the dollar and our balance of pay- 
ments situation are very telling. 


Mr. Chairman, allow me to make a 
further observation about the need for 
such an amendment. In January 1978, 
the Defense Department approved the 
initial purchase of nontactical forces in 
Germany and the Benelux area. 


There is strong evidence that the Army 
has also been directed by the Defense 
Department to submit recommendations 
regarding the feasibility of procuring 
German tactical trucks to replace quar- 
ter ton, 24% ton and 5-ton U.S. tactical 
trucks. 

To allow the Defense Department to 
purchase tactical trucks from non- 
American sources would for several rea- 
sons be most unwise: 


First. U.S. manufacturers would be 
effectively excluded from competition 
since it is understood that these procure- 
ments of tactical vehicles to be used by 
the United States from non-American 
sources would be negotiated without for- 
mal solicitations of bids. This would 
represent a dramatic shift in current 
DOD procurement policies, which are 
based upon competitive bidding. 


Second. The impact on U.S. jobs would 
be significant. The job loss would be 
further affected because the many sup- 
pliers of parts, bodies, and other equip- 
ment would also suffer significant loss 
of jobs. 


Third. The committee bill would result 
in the loss of Army-wide-standardization 
around the world. This decline in equip- 
ment standardization would have a par- 
ticular effect on spare parts and 
maintenance. 


Fourth. There has been no compelling 
evidence that purchasing U.S. tactical 
vehicles from non-American sources 
would mean any cost savings. 


Fifth. The validity of “domestic pref- 
erence” purchasing has again been sub- 
stantiated by a just-completed Library 
of Congress investigative study which 
concluded that for every $1,000 of Gov- 
ernment money spent in the United 
States, $552 is returned to the Govern- 
ment in the form of Federal, State, 
and local taxes. If that same $1,000 
were spent to buy foreign products, the 
$552 would be lost forever to the Ameri- 
can economy and we would have to 
spend additional tax money to help sup- 
port those American workers who lose 
their jobs to imports. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be approved. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I would 
point out in my last second or so that 
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we sell F-16’s overseas; we sell all kinds 
of planes; we sell all kinds of weapons. 
Then, the minute something comes along 
where it looks like it is to our advantage 
to buy overseas, everybody rises up in 
righteous anger, and some few of us are 
willing to get up and talk about it. But, 
the truth is that if we are going to be 
partners in the Alliance in NATO, then 
we do have to understand that this is a 
two-way street. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Sixes and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Epwarps of 
Alabama was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the position taken by my distinguished 
friend from Alabama. The simple fact 
is that we sell a great deal more weap- 
ons and equipment to our allies than they 
buy from us. They are disturbed about 
this situation. Their balance of trade is 
an important consideration, too. The 
truth is that they produce some very 
useful, dependable weapons and equip- 
ment that we need; including weapons 
and equipment that are not in our in- 
ventory. It is to our advantage to trade 
with them, to purchase from them within 
reason. I feel that this amendment, 
while I have great respect for the author, 
should not be adopted. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

While it is difficult to argue against 
the basic economic points made by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Brown) 
except to delay will increase the price, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
and associate myself with the remarks 
by the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Epwarps) and the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SIKES). 

As chairman of the Special Committee 
on NATO of the Committee on Armed 
Services I spent the 4th of Julv district 
work period in some of the NATO coun- 
tries of Western Europe. We discussed in 
detail burden sharing and the two-way 
street. I was impressed with the attitude 
of our allies with respect to readiness. We 
have a favorable balance insofar as mili- 
tary weapons and equipment trade is 
concerned and I think it would be short- 
sighted and certainly not in our national 
security interest to vote for this amend- 
ment. I ask for a “no” vote. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are trying to work 
out programs of cooperation with the 
NATO nations. The time is past when 
we can refuse to buy anything from the 
NATO nations and continue to sell to 
the NATO nations. We have sold NATO 
countries airplanes and all manner of 
military equipment. 

I just checked the hearings here a 
moment ago on this matter, in volume 
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IV, which points out that we have a fa- 
vorable balance of trade with the NATO 
nations in the sum of what? In the sum 
of $3,600 million. It would be a serious 
mistake to try to upset the arrange- 
ments that we have, trying to work out 
agreements to live and let live. It would 
be a serious mistake. 

We are trying to have interoperabil- 
ity and standardization in weaponry, 
and as much commonality as we can with 
respect to the type of weapons that we 
use in NATO. It seems to me that we have 
no basis for complaint here—if we buy 
trucks, they will buy something else. So, 
these are accommodations we are trying 
to reach with our NATO friends, and it 
seems to me we have no alternative in 
the interests of national defense and our 
NATO relationships. I urge you to vote 
down this amendment, especially in 
view of the fact that we had a favorable 
balance of trade in 1977 in the sum of 
$3,600 million. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I do not think the gentleman is say- 
ing we have a balance of trade with West 
Germany. He is saying we have it with 
the NATO nations. 

Mr. MAHON. I said the NATO nations. 
I did not mention West Germany. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman for clarifying that. 

The gentleman is aware that we have 
already entered into a memorandum of 
understanding for some 10,000 non- 
tactical vehicles and that amounts to a 
contract in excess of $100 million over 
7 years. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. Over a 7- 
year period. That agreement has been 
entered into. These agreements are hard 
to come by, and we have to live with our 
neighbors, and we have to live with the 
free world, and we are the leaders of the 
free world. It seems to me it would be a 
very serious mistake to throw a monkey 
wrench into these agreements. 

I trust that the amendment will be 
soundly defeated. 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further 
for a brief statement? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The gentleman is aware, is he not, that 
I am not only talking about fiscal year 
1979? We have already entered into this 
procurement agreement for the nontac- 
tical vehicles. That is a substantial vin- 
dication of our willingness to go the two- 
way street. All I am saying is with our 
trade balance deteriorating substan- 
tially and with the value of our dollar 
deteriorating substantially, there is no 
present plan to do this, so let us not im- 
plement this in 1979. In 1980 I join, side 
by side, shoulder to shoulder with the 
gentleman to do that, but let us not enter 
into that this year. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
yield further. 


We have about five additional amend- 
ments. We need to finish this bill to- 
night. I think we have had enough debate 
on this particular issue now. 

We have got to try to cooperate with 
our NATO allies and it would be in op- 
position to a policy of cooperation if we 
should approve this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
DICKINSON). 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I too serve on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, on NATO interoperability and 
standardization. I am the ranking mem- 
ber on this subcommittee. We have been 
seeking for some way to buy from our 
European allies. We sell them high tech- 
nology items such as the AWACS, F-16, 
F-5, F-4’s and maybe any number of 
things. At least this is an area in which 
we can buy from them and an area in 
which they are competent to produce at 
an economic rate. Certainly we should 
not bind the hands of the Defense De- 
partment by saying in advance they can- 
not consider rolling stock. 

So I oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would just remind my colleagues 
that everything that has been said by the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentle- 
man from Alabama and others who 
oppose this, everything that has been 
said I can very much agree with. 

The thing they have not addressed, 
that my amendment addresses, is that 
with our economic situation being as it 
is, it will not hurt to delay any potential 
implementation of the policy for this 1 
fiscal year. This is not a Buy American 
amendment. This is an amendment that 
says what all our economists are saying, 
and that is that America has got to get 
its economic house in shape and America 
has got to get its dollar back into proper 
value and America has got to get its 
trade situation back in balance. 

Certainly to any extent any of this 
money might be used in such a way as 
to contribute to a further deterioration 
of our economic situation, it should not 
be done in this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) to close debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a vote against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Brown). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and, pending 
that, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 
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count; 
quorum. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 


RECORDED VOTE 


132 Members are present, a 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Michigan Mr. Brown, for a re- 


corded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 72, noes 302, 


not voting 58, 


Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Benjamin 
Blanchard 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Burton, John 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Ill. 
Conte 
Cornwell 
Dent 
Dingell 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Eilberg 
Emery 


Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 


Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 659] 


AYES—72 


Fithian 
Florio 

Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Gaydos 
Güman 
Goodling 
Hall 
Jeffords 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Lederer 
Lujan 
Luken 
McEwen 
Mikulski 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers, Michael 
Nowak 
Oakar 


NOES—302 


Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans, Colo, 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Fary 

Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 
Flippo 

Flood 

Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 


Pursell 
Quillen 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roe 

Ryan 
Shuster 
Snyder 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Steers 
Stratton 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Vander Jagt 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weaver 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zablocki 


Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lundine 
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McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Myers, Gary 
Myers, John 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 


O'Brien 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 


Rallsback 
Regula 
Reuss 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 


Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
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Sikes 
Simon 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stark 

Steed 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Trible 

Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Wamp.er 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 

Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Yates 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Tex. 


NOT VOTING—58 


Fowler 
Frey 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Green 
Gudger 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Heckler 
Holtzman 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Easten 

Le Fante 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Lott 
Mathis 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 


Rosenthal 
Scheuer 


Skelton 
Solarz 
Teague 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Weiss 
Wiggins 
Wilson, C. H. 
wolff 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferetti 


Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Caputo 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Conyers 
Delaney 
Diggs 
Evans, Ind. 
Flowers Murphy, N.Y. 
Flynt Pressler 

Messrs. WATKINS, MARLENEE, and 
BOLAND changed their vote from “aye” 
to “no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this op- 
portunity to commend my colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK), 
and express my appreciation to him, first 
of all, for his courtesy in informing me 
of the amendment that he was offering 
and which was adopted by voice vote 
earlier to this title. I wish to tell the gen- 
tleman that I commend him for his 
amendment, and I am pleased that we 
are on the same side of an issue, espe- 
cially since we disagree in so many other 
respects. 

As I read the gentleman’s amendment, 
it is a restricting amendment and it pro- 
vides that no money shall in fact, be 


spent in connection with the demilitari- 
zation of arms. The amendment is de- 
signed to see to it that the Army does 
not spend any money in order to de- 
militarize the M-1l’s that are in surplus 
and in surplus condition. 

As far as I know, that is good news, 
because it makes sure the Army will ac- 
cept the lowest bid which it receives in 
disposing of those weapons. It will pro- 
vide a net to the Army of some $24,000. 
That would be consistent with the 
amendment, and I am all for it. 

In light of the fact that it costs some 
$40,000 a year to keep these guns which 
are surplus in storage, I hope this will 
add a prod to the Department to see that 
they in fact, accept the lowest bid or 
something like it and get rid of this prob- 
lem once and for all. 

Mr. Chairman, again I commend my 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
AsHBROOK), for his courtesy. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, is the 
gentleman suggesting a charge for sur- 
plus rifles? Is that the gentleman’s 
proposal? 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I am offer- 
ing no proposal. I am commending my 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
ASHBROOK), for getting an amendment 
adopted which I think will prod the Army 
to do what I think ought to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 844. None of the funds contained in 
this Act available for the Civilian Health 
and Medical Program of the Uniformed 
Services under the provisions of section 1079 
(a) of title 10, United States Code, shall be 
available for (a) services of pastoral coun- 
selors, or family and child counselors, or 
marital counselors unless the patient has 
been referred to such counselor by a medical 
doctor for treatment of a specific problem 
with results of that treatment to be com- 
municated back to the physician who made 
such referral; (b) special education, ex- 
cept when provided as secondary to the ac- 
tive psychiatric treatment on an institu- 
tional inpatient basis; (c) therapy or coun- 
seling for sexual dysfunctions or sexual in- 
adequacies; (d) treatment of obesity when 
obesity is the sole or major condition 
treated; (e) reconstructive surgery justified 
solely on psychiatric needs including, but 
not limited to, mammary augmentation, 
face lifts and sex gender changes; (f) re- 
imbursement of any physician or other au- 
thorized individual provider of medical care 
in excess of the eightieth percentile of the 
customary charges made for similar services 
in the same locality where the medical care 
was furnished; or (g) any service or supply 
which is not medically or psychologically 
necessary to diagnose and treat a mental or 
physical illness, injury, or bodily malfunc- 
tion as diagnosed by a physician, dentist, or 
a clinical psychologist, as appropriate, ex- 
cept as authorized by section 1079(a) (4) of 
title 10, United States Code. 


POINT OF ORDER 
Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order on section 844(f). 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 
Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language of 
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section 844(f) on the grounds that it 
violates rule XXI, clause 2 of the rules 
of the House in that it constitutes legis- 
lation in an appropriation bill. 
Section 844 refers to section 1079(a), 
title 10 of the United States Code. How- 
ever, section 1079(a) states that the 


“methods for making payment shall be 
prescribed under joint regulations issued 
by the Secretary of Defense and the Sec- 
Health, Education, 


retary of and 


Welfare.” 


Chapter 26 of Deschler’s Procedure, 
section 1.9 states: 

It is in order in a general appropriation 
bill to include language descriptive of au- 
thority provided in law for the operation of 
government corporations and agencies 
funded in the bill so long as the description 
is precise and does not change that author- 
ity in any respect. 


Further, chapter 26, section 11.1 states 
as a parliamentarian’s note that— 

The application of any limitation on an 
appropriation bill place some minimal extra 
duties on federal officials, who, if nothing 
else, must determine whether a particular 
use of funds falls within that prohibited by 
the limitation. But when an amendment, 
while curtailing certain uses of funds car- 
ried in the bill, explicitly places new duties 
on officers of the Government or implicitly 
requires them to make investigations, com- 
pile evidence, or make judgments and deter- 
minations not otherwise required of them 
by law, then it assumes the character of leg- 
islation and is subject to a point of order. 


Furthermore, chapter 26, section 11.5 
in a parliamentarian’s note states that— 

The extra duties which may invalidate 
an amendment as being legislation are dut- 
ies not now required by law. The fact that 
they may be presently in effect on a volun- 
tary basis does not protect an amendment 
from a point of order under clause 2, Rule 
XXI. 


Mr. Chairman, I also cite section 842 of 
Jefferson’s Manual which states in part 
that— 

Propositions to establish affirmative direc- 
tions for executive offices even in cases where 
they may have discretion under the law so 
to do are subject to a point of order. 


While section 1076 of title 10, United 
States Code grants the Secretary author- 
ity to promulgate regulations, part (f) 
of section 844 of this bill dictates to him 
the method of determining payments 
thereby eliminating any discretionary 
authority on his part. This is clearly leg- 
islation insomuch as it requires the Sec- 
retary to determine customary charges 
made for similar services in the same lo- 
cality where the medical care was fur- 
nished.. Nowhere in the permanent law is 
the Secretary required to make these 
determinations. 

It is true that this procedure for de- 
termining reimbursement has been pre- 
scribed by regulation; however, as stated 
in Deschler’s Procedure section 11.5 of 
chapter 26 which I quoted earlier— 

The fact that they may be presently in 
effect on a voluntary basis does not protect 
an amendment from a point of order under 
clause 2, rule XXI. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 


from Texas (Mr. Manon) wish to be 
heard on the point of order? 
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Mr. MAHON. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this pro- 
vision in the defense bill grows out of 
the legislation establishing the 
CHAMPUS operation. The committee 
maintains that the language in the bill 
specifically provides for a limitation in 
expenditures and that the provision in 
the bill is not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. RostENKOW- 
SKI). What the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon) suggests does not apply to 
that part of the paragraph to which the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. HILLIS) 
makes the point of order. 

The Chair observes that the language 
does require a determination as to what 
local and customary charges are, and 
there is nothing presently in existing 
law that requires those determinations 
to be made during the next fiscal year. 
The authorization bill containing such 
authority is not yet law. 


The Chair sustains the point of order 
with respect to subparagraph (f) to 
which the gentleman referred. 

Mr. HILLIS. I thank the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 847. (a) None of the funds appro- 
priated by this Act shall be obligated under 
the Competitive Rate Program of the De- 
partment of Defense for the transportation 
of household goods to or from Alaska or 
Hawaii or to or from a foreign country not 
included in the program on May 1, 1978. 

(b) None of the funds appropriated by 
this Act shall be obligated for payments to 
any low rate setting freight forwarded for 
transportation services furnished (1) during 
the period November 1, 1978, through April 
30, 1979, for transportation of more than 
80 percent; and (2) during the period May 
1, 1979, through November 1, 1979, for 
transportation of more than 60 percent of 
the estimated tonnage of commercial 
through houseùoid goods over any traffic 
route to or from a rate setting area under 
the Competitive Rate Program of the De- 
partment of Defense: Provided, That the 
limitations with respect to each of the pe- 
riods named in (1) and (2) shall not avply 
to traffic route over which less than 30,000 
pounds of estimated tonnage will be trans- 
ported during each of those periods: Pro- 
vided jurther, That this limitation shall not 
apply to shipments to or from a rate setting 
area in the United States in which the total 
number of outbound shipments under the 
program during the period November 1, 
1976, through April 30, 1977, was less than 
5 percent of the total number of outbound 
shipments under the program during that 
period. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CONTE 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Conte: Strike 
section 847 bezinning on page 51, line 5 and 
renumber subsequent sections accordingly. 


(By unanimous consent Mr. CONTE was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment proposes to strike section 
847 from this bill. If adopted, section 
847 would prohibit the Department of 
Defense from expanding its competitive 
rate program for the transportation of 
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household goods beyond those areas 
which were covered on May 1, 1978. It 
would also provide for a phased imple- 
mentation of a maximum limit of 60 per 
cent of the estimated tonnage on a sin- 
gle high volume traffic route which would 
be awarded to any low rate setting freight 
forwarder. This provision was adopted 
by the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee as a result of a lobbying effort of 
a small but powerful special interest 
group of household freight forwarders. 

The effect of this section is to stop 
DOD’s program of competitive rate set- 
ting dead in its tracks. This is a pro- 
gram that if fully expanded would save 
the taxpayers $50 million annually in 
costs arising from the transportation of 
military household goods and not hurt 
our national security. 

To understand why this saving is pos- 
sible and why the household freight for- 
warders oppose the expansion of the 
CRP program, it is necessary to be fa- 
miliar with the recent history of the 
program. 

Despite the general legislative man- 
date to use competitive bidding where- 
ever possible, the DOD has for many 
years relied on a “me too” bidding pro- 
cedure that does not allow the house- 
hold goods of military personnel to move 
at the lowest competitive price possible. 
Under the “me too” bidding procedure, 
anyone can share in a “low” bid by agree- 
ing to charge the same rate. No incen- 
tive exists for really bidding low, since 
one could get the same amount of busi- 
ness as the alleged low bidder. 

Recognizing this fact, the DOD started 
the new competitive rate program, 
whereby the low-bidding freight for- 
warder was awarded a preannounced 
portion of the amount of tonnage avail- 
able over a given route for 6 months. 
The remaining tonnage is distributed 
among the others according to the level 
of their rates. In other words, the low 
bidder receives a fixed percentage for his 
low bid—for instance, 35 percent of all 
traffic—for putting in the lowest bid. 
This guarantee of large volumes of traf- 
fic is the incentive to come in with a 
truly low bid. All other carriers share in 
tthe remaining traffic according to the 
level of their rates. In all instances, even 
in the unlikely circumstance where an- 
other carrier may meet the low bid, the 
initial low-bid carrier is insured a greater 
volume of traffic on its low bid. 

CRP has been implemented on a trial 
basis in Okinawa and Germany for the 
last few years. The benefits of the pro- 
gram have been impressive. 

On movements to Okinawa, the rates 
dropped immediately from $58.15 per 
hundredweight to $46.87. On German 
shipments the drop was even greater, 
going from $66.49 per hundredweight to 
$46.25. The savings to date from CRP 
total more than $34 million. 

The competitive program has pro- 
duced other substantial benefits: 

Average shipping time has been re- 
duced by 5 percent; 

Delivery dates are being met 88 percent 
of the time rather than 57 percent under 
the “me-too” system; and importantly, 
and 

The number of small business partici- 
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pants in the program has increased from 
9 to 47, and the small business share of 
the total revenue has gone from 17 to 39 
percent. 


Given these facts, it is understandable 
why the DOD wishes to immediately ex- 
pand this program to include traffic for 
Spain, Turkey, Japan, and ultimately to 
all points. The opposition to the proposal 
also is easy to understand. It is based 
on narrow self interest. In 1976, the GAO 
found that the “me-too” system was re- 
sulting in unreasonably high rates to the 
freight forwarders. On over 70 percent 
of the shipments reviewed, GAO found 
that the forwarders were making double 
the profits deemed reasonable by the ICC 
for domestic regulated shipments. Some 
freight forwarders choose to ignore this 
fact. They argue that the benefits from 
expansion of this program, if any, will 
be short term and that in the long run 
the larger freight forwarders will “buy- 
in” to the market; put many other for- 
warders out of business and then raise 
the rates to a level costing more than 
the “me-too” system. 

The concern expressed for the con- 
sumer and the smaller forwarding com- 
panies is admirable, but difficult to take 
seriously in light of actual experience. As 
I noted a while ago, the program, which 
has been in effect for Okinawa since 1975 
and for Germany since 1976, has saved 
tens of millions of dollars with the num- 
ber of small businesses participating in 
the program increasing nearly sixfold. 
This trend hardly indicates that small 
businesses are being driven to run be- 
cause of noncompensatory rates or that 
the public wili not benefit in the long 
run. 


Many of the forwarders raising loud 
complaints against the CRP, participate 
in the program. When asked by the GAO 
to allow them to look at the financial 
records necessary to determine whether 
or not the CRP rates were compensa- 
tory, these forwarders refused to make 
their books available. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that there is 
little reason for this body to give weight 
to the claims that the expansion of the 
CRP program will have a harmful effect 
on the forwarder business as long as the 
forwarders in the program refuse to 
allow an independent factfinder, such as 
the GAO, access to the information 
needed to validate such a claim. 

This amendment represents the final 
battle in the Household Freight For- 
warders Association’s attempt to keep its 
approximately 100 members as free as 
possible from the comnvetitive bidding 
regulations established by DOD in the 
CRP program. 

The forwarders lost in 1976, in a 15 to 
11 yote by the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee after thorough hearings and 
extensive debate. They lost again when 
the GAO report pointed out the exces- 
sive forwarder profit-taking occuring 
through the “me-too” programs. And the 
forwarders lost for the third time in 
February 1978, when the Federal District 
Court for the District of Columbia rvled 
that DOD’s competitive bidding proce- 
dures were reasonable and fair. 

In granting summary judgement 
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against these freight forwarders, the 
Court found: 

That the institution of the CRP and its 
expansion ... was a well-reasoned decision 
undertaken after consideration of projected 
monetary savings and consultation with 
private industry and government representa- 
tives.... 


I believe that we should defer to the 
judgment of the DOD which the courts 
have found to be sound in this matter. 
The DOD estimates that the cost of the 
restrictions placed on the CRP program 
will total $14.1 million per year in lost 
savings. These savings should not be 
passed up on the basis of self-serving 
claims made by the forwarders lobby. 
To do so, would be to ignore the real pur- 
pose of the CRP program which is to get 
serviceman’s goods shipped as inexpen- 
sively as possible, not to use the tax- 
payers hard-earned money to subsidize 
forwarders who have grown fat from 
the lack of competition. 

For the reasons given above, I urge 
that section 847 be stricken from this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusets (Mr. 
Conte) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. HEFTEL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CONTE was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HEFTEL. Mr. Chairman, will my 
colleague yield for a question, please? 
Mr. CONTE. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. HEFTEL. Does the gentleman 
propose to institute the same system for 
all of the 50 States? 

Mr. CONTE. Yes. 

Mr. HEFTEL. Why is it only for the 
two States of Alaska and Hawaii that 
you offer the amendment? 

Mr. CONTE. Those are overseas areas 
for the purpose of moving household 
goods—as well as for providing addi- 
tional benefits to military personnel. 

Mr. HEFTEL. Is that the reason why 
you do not want it to apply in the other 
48 States? 

Mr. CONTE. No, I have no objection 
at all. 

Mr. HEFTEL. I think that the time 
to change the system under our ICC 
rate structure is when you change the 
system for the 50 States and not to 
select two States and separate them 
from the whole system arbitrarily with- 
out knowing what the effect will be. If 
it were for all 50 States, we then would 
not be discriminating. However as it is 
now, we know it will discriminate. 


Mr. CONTE. We have tried it out in 
Okinawa and we have tried it out in 
Germany and we have saved millions 
and millions of dollars for the taxpayers. 
That is what we ought to be looking 
for. The chairman made such eloquent 
arguments on the carrier, and how we 
need to be fighting for these bucks, and I 
agree with him. I went along with him. 
We need every buck we can get. If we can 
save millions and millions of dollars by 
putting in this system that has been ex- 
perimented with and that has worked 
well in Okinawa and in Germany, then I 
think it is something we ought to be 
doing in this instance. 


Mr. HEFTEL. I think I can fully un- 
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derstand the differentiation between 
foreign countries and States. Alaska and 
Hawaii are States, they are not foreign 
countries. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, it is true that 
Hawaii and Alaska are not foreign states 
but, for the purposes of the stationing 
of American troops overseas, both 
Hawaii and Alaska have asked us, this 
Congress, to recognize that they be 
treated the same as foreign countries 
for the benefits that flow therefrom. 

Mr. HEFTEL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. CONTE) . 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, ConTE) is really the amendment of 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
McCLoskey) seriously threatens the 
health of an important industry in 
Alaska as well as the well-being of serv- 
icemen and their families in our State of 
Alaska. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Hawaii (Mr. HEFTEL). Both of 
these gentlemen represent their States 
well. In this issue Hawaii is a State as 
is Alaska. The only thing the Conte 
amendment does is separate Hawaii and 
Alaska away from the United States and 
treat us as foreign countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stood in the well 
of this House and argued that Alaska 
and Hawaii are getting a little bit tired 
of being told one day we are a State 
and we have to follow all of the rules 
and regulations and then the next day be 
told we are a territory and we will make 
exceptions out of you, and you will do 
something no other State has to face. 

In my State we have many movers 
who move freight for our services. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how 
many Members have traveled in my 
State. Can anyone imagine moving fur- 
niture for a military family from Miami 
to Seattle? That is what we have to do 
up there, without any roads sometimes 
and without any railroads some other 
times, and either by ship on the high seas 
or by air. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not fair for the 
movers in my State to ke treated differ- 
ently when they are covered by the same 
rules of the ICC as the movers of all 
other States are. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the amend- 
ment as proposed imposes an unfair situ- 
ation on 2 States of the 50 States. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Conte) has mentioned the fact that 
it would save the Nation millions of dol- 
lars, as it has in Germany and in Oki- 
nawa. It has done that, and I will agree 
with that. The foreign countries bid on 
these jobs, and they have decreased the 
cost to the United States; but these 
countries which bid on those jobs are not 
covered by the ICC regulations. 

It would be totally unfair to my mov- 
ers who are covered right now by Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies and State agen- 
cies, which make and set their rates, to 
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have those rates fixed in competitive 
bidding. 

Do we know who would end up with 
those jobs? The Koreans and the Japa- 
nese because they are in close proximity 
to my State of Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman, all I am asking is that 
this body treat my State and Hawaii as 
they would all of the other States. 

If California was to be covered in this 
legislation, I do not think there would 
be any mad scramble here to support this 
legislation. If New York or Florida or 
Hawaii were covered, I do not think it 
would happen in their case either. 

Therefore, I am just asking for the 
opportunity to have the State of Alaska 
treated equally. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. Younc) this question: Is it not 
true that the Secretary of Defense has 
already exempted Alaska and Hawaii, 
and that part of the language which is 
in the committee bill extends that ex- 
emption, so if we were to adopt the 
Conte amendment, we would, in effect, 
be overturning a part of the ruling by 
the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. The gentleman 
is right. May I say, however, that the 
Secretary of Defense tried to instigate 
the idea of not exempting Alaska and 
Hawaii, but he saw the necessity of treat- 
ing each as an individual State. We would 
be overturning that decision. I believe 
the committee has done the proper 
thing by putting this provision in the 
bill. 

If we accept the Conte amendment, 
then I believe again, as I said before, that 
we would be imposing on the people of 
Alaska and on the movers of the State 
of Alaska and, even more than that, on 
the services themselves. 

It is cold up there. It is a long way to 
ship furniture. It is a long way to ship 
it back. I know our movers have done 
the job adequately. To my knowledge, I 
have had no complaints with respect to 
their services. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Is it not a fact that 
both Alaska and Hawaii have success- 
fully prevailed upon the Defense Depart- 
ment and upon the Congress to treat 
servicemen stationed in Alaska and 
Hawaii as being stationed at foreign 
bases for the purposes of getting addi- 
tional pay allowances which they would 
not get if they were in California, in New 
York, in Florida, or in any other high- 
cost-of-living area? Is it not true that 
both Alaska and Hawaii want to be 
treated as the equivalent of foreign coun- 
tries in which servicemen are stationed 
overseas in order for the servicemen to 
qualify for benefits paid American serv- 
icemen actually serving overseas? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. If I may an- 
swer the gentleman, I do not believe that 
the people of Alaska have asked the De- 
partment of Defense to do that. 
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Mr. McCLOSKEY. The answer is 
“Yes,” is it not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. The answer is 
not “Yes.” The answer is that the mili- 
tary has decided it because these men are 
stationed so far away. Because of that, 
they have decided that they should be 
treated as similar to those serving in for- 
eign countries, yes, absolutely, for pur- 
poses of allowances. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. ConTe’s amend- 
ment seriously threatens the health of an 
important industry in Alaska as well as 
the well being of servicemen and their 
families serving our State. 

The household movers of Alaska have 
traditionally performed effectively in 
moving members of the armed services 
to and from our State. The prices they 
charge have been reasonable. They are 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and our State transporta- 
tion commission. There have been no 
unusual complaints about price or serv- 
ices. I might add that because many mili- 
tary installations are in remote and dif- 
ficult areas, Alaskan movers are called 
upon to perform in much more difficult 
circumstances than elsewhere and they 
have done so. 


The institution of a competitive rate 
program threatens to disrupt this suc- 
cessful service. In fact those who know 
the industry believe that the new system 
of “winner take all” low bidding may 
produce savings in the short run but 
chaos in the industry in the long run 
and higher costs that will appear very 
quickly. The system fosters monopoly 
and all the ills that monopoly brings. If 
all the household moving business on a 
given route is awarded to a single con- 
tractor, very quickly he will be in a posi- 
tion to be the only bidder. 

Because the military business is so 
large a proportion of the total household 
moving business in Alaska, unsuccessful 
bidders will not be able to stay in busi- 
ness. If they have no portion of the 
military business, they will go bankrupt 
leaving civilians and military alike with 
only one source to turn to. In Okinawa 
before the implementation of CRP there 
were 12 agents who provided moving and 
storage services. This January that 
number had been reduced to three. There 
were 150 agents in West Germany prior 
to CRP—in January there were only 40 
still in business. 

What I am most disturbed about is 
that this action should be applied to 
Alaska and Hawaii and not to the other 
States of the Union. Are we second-class 
States? Are we foreign countries? Or 
are we two full-fledged members of the 
United States of America? 

I understand that where rates are not 
regulated, such as overseas routes, it 
was felt that this competitive system 
might produce lower costs, but in Alaska 
moving rates are regulated so that the 
Government and the public are pro- 
tected. It is astounding that Alaska and 
Hawaii should be treated differently than 
any other State. We have our own sys- 
tem of intrastate reculation and inter- 
state traffic is regulated by the ICC just 
as it is in any other State. 
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While it appears that the CRP may 
produce short-term savings it also ap- 
pears that long-range implications will 
be disastrous. Large numbers of compa- 
nies will be driven out of business—actu- 
ally serving to reduce competition and 
diminish the quality of service. These 
results indicate eventual greater costs 
to the Government for reduced services. 

Right now GAO and DOD are study- 
ing the effects and economic impact of 
this program as well as cost effective- 
ness. Does it make sense to fund such a 
program before completion of these two 
studies? 

I urge my colleagues very careful con- 
sideration of this amendment and its 
disastrous consequences to my State of 
Alaska and my colleague, Mr. AKaxa’s 
State of Hawaii. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Conte amendment, which would 
allow the Department of Defense to 
further expand the competitive rate 
program. 

This competitive rate program is cur- 
rently undergoing careful scrutiny by the 
House Merchant Marine Committee, the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on De- 
fense, and the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. 

In January, I participated in 2 days of 
extensive hearings before the Merchant 
Marine Subcommittee, which brought to 
light serious defects in the CRP system, 
which are driving some companies, like 
Columbia Export Packers, into bank- 
ruptcy. 

It has been pointed out in the past by 
our colleague, Mr. McCLosKey, that there 
were defects in the old “me-too” system. 
He has stated that on 70 percent of the 
shipments, the profits for these com- 
panies under the “‘me-too” system were 
twice the profits deemed reasonable by 
the FCC for domestic-regulated ship- 
ments. But the ICC testified at the mer- 
chant marine hearings that they do not 
set any standard for reasonable rates— 
they only said a profit should be made— 
even if it was as little as 1 percent. 

No one said the old system was perfect, 
no system can ever be perfect. But the 
CRP has swung the pendulum too far 
in the opposite direction. A balance be- 
tween the “me-too” system and the CRP 
needs to be reached. At this balance 
point, there will be an incentive for 
freight forwarders to cut their bids, sav- 
ing the Government money; while not 
inflicting unnecessary economic hard- 
ship upon the industry by stimulating 
noncompensatory prices. I commend the 
Appropriations Committee for attempt- 
ing to correct the CRP system by limiting 
the tonnage a forwarder can handle over 
a given route to 60 percent of the traffic. 
Although this is an improvement over 
the CRP, which allows a forwarder to 
handle 100 percent of the tonnage if he 
is capable, this 60 percent may still be 
an incentive for large companies to bid 
at noncompensatory levels, driving small 
businesses bankrupt. 


When one considers that a trade route 
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goes from every single State in the 
Union, to every foreign country where we 
have military personnel based, there are 
a lot of routes involved. Certainly the 
Department of Defense can set up small 
trial routes with varying incentives to 
Places like Okinawa and West Germany 
to determine where the proper balance 
between these two systems exists. If DOD 
were to begin by guaranteeing the low 
bidder 15 percent of the tonnage above 
those who “me-too’ed” the rate, there 
would be an incentive for a company to 
lower the bid, while not locking other 
companies out of the trade route. Then 
if DOD believes that this incentive can 
be raised in small increments to bring 
the cost down, without damaging the 
industry, they can implement these new 
incentives. By making changes in this 
manner, I believe, we can stimulate Gov- 
ernment savings, without driving com- 
panies, like Columbia Export Packers, 
bankrupt. 

It has been said that the freight for- 
warding industry is trying to avoid com- 
petitive bidding. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. They are very willing to 
participate in an equitable competitive 
bidding system, such as the “Carrier 
Evaluation Recording System” (CERS), 
used by DOD for the movement of do- 
mestic military household goods. But the 
CRP is not a fair competitive bidding 
system, this is why the industry has come 
to the Congress to ask for our assistance 
in remedying the problems they have 
encountered with an unresponsive De- 
partment of Defense. 

Serious questions have been raised that 
need to be answered about the competi- 
tive rate system. For example, the pres- 
ident of Columbia Export Packers re- 
cently testified in Federal bankruptcy 
court that the reason his company is in 
debt $8 to $10 million is due to predatory 
pricing practices. This company had 
tried to cut its costs. After they won the 
CRP bid and began carrying the trade, 
they declared bankruptcy because the 
bid would not cover their expenses. 

As a result, military families were 
stranded around the world without their 
home furnishings, while alternate trans- 
port was being found for their goods. 
This caused the DOD to go to higher 
bidders who had the capability to handle 
the shipments. This most recent bank- 
ruptcy will cause an increase in the cost 
of the freight forwarders bonds for credit 
with the steamship companies and the 
miiltary traffic management command. 
Everyone will be the loser because of 
this situation, especially the taxpayer 
who will have to bear the brunt of the 
increased cost in the future. 


The possible use of predatory, non- 
compensatory pricing by members of the 
industry who have been receiving bids 
under CRP is very serious. There are 
costs, common to all carriers, that are 
fixed by regulation. These include all 
transportation, both land and sea, from 
the point of origin to the point of desti- 
nation. There is reason to believe that 
the bids submitted by some CRP low 
bidders are even below these fixed costs. 
Thus the present low rates and savings 
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to the Government may be the result of 
illegal practices. 

Currently, the General Accounting 
Office is undertaking a study of the in- 
dustry to determine if noncompensatory 
bids have been filed. When this study is 
completed, we will have a much better 
idea of the full implications of this sys- 
tem, and what corrective actions need 
to be implemented. 

But until this is determined, the De- 
partment of Defense should not be al- 
lowed to expand this system. The regu- 
lation of this system by DOD must 
provide adequate transportation of our 
military’s household goods for the dis- 
tant future. Short-term savings by the 
use of this system may be drastically 
off-set by long-range damage to the in- 
dustry, resulting in an inadequate avail- 
ability of service in time of critical need 
and higher cost to the taxpayer. 

I ask the Members of this body to vote 
against the Conte amendment, to allow 
sufficient time for this complex situation 
to be examined, studied, and reasonable 
changes made. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I want to commend the gentle- 
man for a very thoughtful statement. I 
think that the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee has done a thorough job 
in analyzing this. 

I think the gentleman comes to a 
proper conclusion when he says let us 
wait until the General Accounting Office 
finishes its study. Then we can make a 
decision next year. I think a lot of firms 
are going to be hard hit by this. 

I commend the gentleman for his 
thoughtful and thorough presentation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
thank the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. BONKER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The gentleman from California serves 
on the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries with me, and we 
were the ones who requested the General 
Accounting Office study. It appears to 
some that that GAO study will never be 
completed. 

Some say it is because some of the 
household carriers are not participating. 
Is it not true that those carriers who 
are not participating are the ones who 
will benefit from expansion of the 
CRP program? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Yes. 
It is true that those carriers that have 
been the successful bidders in the CRP 
are the ones that are not participating 
in the GAO study, and are the ones who 
would benefit from an expansion of the 
competitive rate program. However, 
most of the other members of the indus- 
try are willing to participate in the 
GAO study. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. ANDERSON) 
has expired. 
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(At the request of Mr. Epwarps of Ala- 
bama, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
ANDERSON Of California was allowed to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, as the gentleman said a mo- 
ment ago, some say that freight forward- 
ers will not cooperate. The GAO says the 
freight forwarders will not cooperate. In 
their letter to the chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. JOHN MURPHY, 
they say the carriers offering the lowest 
rate and handling the largest volume of 
Department household goods either re- 
fused us access or simply did not respond. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I think 
the key word there is that these are the 
successful bidders, those holding the con- 
tracts under the CRP. They are the ones 
that do not wish to cooperate in the GAO 
study. 

The rest are very willing to show their 
books, which will show what some of 
these minimum fixed costs are. We have 
asked the General Accounting Office to 
get on with this study and to get this 
information for us. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, whoever it is refusing, GAO is 
unable to come in with any meaningful 
report because they cannot get the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. We feel 
the General Accounting Office can get 
the information if they go to that part of 
the industry that is willing and ready to 
give the figures today. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

There is involved here a complex prob- 
lem which has been with us, without sat- 
isfactory resolution, for a period of years. 

It involves the effort to reduce the 
cost—which is very substantial, nearly 
$1.5 billion in the fiscal year 1979 budg- 
et request—of moving the household 
goods in connection with permanent 
changes of station of personel of the 
Armed Forces. 

I urge colleagues who have not done so 
to read carefully the comment of the 
Committee on Appropriations set forth 
on pages 31 and 32 of the report. 

Those who do so will be reassured, I 
believe, as to the commitment of the 
committee to move forward the compet- 
itive rate program to the exten* that it 
can be established as giving solid prom- 
ise of long-term, as well as short-term 
savings in the transportation of house- 
hold goods. 

For these savings figures to be valid, 
there must be assurance that an efficient 
structure in the private sector will con- 
tinue to be available to provide essen- 
tial freight forwarding services without 
an undue concentration of business in a 
few large companies electing to concen- 
trate on this type of traffic. 

Should the latter development ensue, 
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the cost to the taxpayers could wind up 
at considerably higher levels than the 
match-the-low-bid apportionment in ef- 
fect generally prior to institution of the 
competitive rate program. 

As the report reflects, the Committee 
on Appropriations merely proposes that 
extension of the competitive rate pro- 
gram be deferred pending receipt of the 
results of an on-going study by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and an economic 
impact study by the Department of 
Defense. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
likewise provides for a phased implemen- 
tation of a maximum limit of 60 percent 
of the total number of household goods 
shipments which could be awarded to any 
low rate freight forwarder on a single 
high-volume traffic route. 

It should be understood that this is 
regarded as an interim limitation, sub- 
ject to a reassessment by the committee 
during its review of the fiscal year 1980 
budget submission for this activity. 

In behalf of the pending amendment, 
reference has been made to a recent let- 
ter from the Office of the Comptroller 
General of the United States to the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

It has been pointed out that this letter 
indicates an inability of the Comptroller 
General to obtain free and open access to 
the financial records of successful bidders 
on Department of Defense shipments of 
household goods, and that this access 
was essential to a useful report. 

I note, however, that this letter also 
informs the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
that the Office of the Comptroller 
General is going forward with a detailed 
report evaluating the Department of 
Defense estimates of prospective savings 
under the competitive rate program, and 
the manner in which service improve- 
ment were measured. 

It would be my hope that the industry 
would find it in its own long-term in- 
terest to cooperate with the Office of the 
Comptroller General. 

Despite the current difficulties being 
experienced by that office in obtaining 
some of the data it states it needs, how- 
ever, it is evident that the accounting 
arm of the Congress does expect to make 
a further report, and that additional in- 
formation likewise is expected to be 
forthcoming from the Department of De- 
fense. 

Accordingly, I submit that the action 
taken by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, as explained in its report, is rea- 
sonable, and that it serves the purpose of 
insuring that precipitous action of pos- 
sible future adverse impact on the effi- 
cient movement of the household goods 
of armed services personnel, and on the 
interest of the general taxpayer, be 
avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the rejection of 
the amendment. 

Mr. HEFTEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. HEFTEL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to observe, it has been very difficult 
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for us from Alaska and Hawaii to pre- 
sent the case without becoming self- 
serving in the process and it has been 
very difficult for us and our colleagues 
who have investigated and studied this 
and we have come to the conclusion that 
it will not be a benefit, except in the 
short-range of a year or 2 and that if 
the same system were installed for all 
the 50 States, it could not be tolerated; 
so I think it is very significant that those 
who are not from Hawaii and Alaska, 
who have objectively studied it, have 
recognized that it will not be serving the 
interests that have been presented by 
the proponents of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the attempt to extend 
the competitive rate program to the 
States of Hawaii and Alaska is ill- 
advised. The CRP is a program that af- 
fects household goods shippers in for- 
eign countries—places like Germany and 
Okinawa. It clearly is unfair and con- 
trary to the public interest to implement 
a system that is applied overseas to two 
States of the United States of America. 
It would be chaotic and contrary to the 
public interest to treat the residents of 
Hawaii and Alaska as foreigners, and I 
would consider it a credit to my col- 
leagues if they would resist such 
an attempt. 

If the time should ever come with a 
CRP-like program can be shown to be 
beneficial for the entire United States, 
then Alaska and Hawaii rightfully should 
be included, but short of a nationwide 
CRP program, there can be no justifi- 
cation to treat the 49th and 50th States 
like foreign countries. 

I would also remind my colleagues that 
the impact the CRP system would have 
in a domestic setting still has not been 
fully ascertained. What may appear to 
be a cost-saving program may in fact 
result in the bankruptcy of many firms, 
with the loss of employment for hun- 
dreds of our citizens. 

So I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the 
program should not be extended to 
Alaska and Hawaii, and I urge my col- 
leagues to resist this course of action. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a letter here to which I would like to 
make reference. We are all familiar with 
the resistance that business is offering 
today to additional regulation and to 
additional prying into its affairs by Gov- 
ernment. The letter which comes from 
the GAO says that they have requested 
in writing from 112 forwarders free and 
open access to their financial records. 
This is a little more than just inquiring 
to obtain the necessary information they 
have to have with regard to this area. 

It seemed to us that it was reasonable 
to put a moratorium on the competitive 
rate program until such time as this 
study could be completed. Our informa- 
tion is that in spite of the lack of coop- 
eration, it is going to be completed, and 
I believe the committee was correct in 
the action which it took. 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 


I will not attempt to engage in a bat- 
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tle of statistics. That is not the point 
here, and anyway, we are all well aware 
of the acrobatics that figures may be 
made to perform, depending upon which 
side of the issue one represents. 

The supporters of this amendment 
could quote the Department of Defense. 
I could quote the American moving and 
storage industry or the State of Hawaii 
Department of Planning and Economic 
Development. 

Supporters could cite the 1976 GAO 
findings of instances of unreasonably 
high rates. I could cite the interim re- 
port of the present, ongoing GAO study, 
which states that they are dubious of the 
methods used by DOD to arrive at the 
conclusion that service has improved 
under the competitive rate program. 

Neither opponents nor supporters can 
refer to the Department of Defense’s 
own study on the economic impact of 
CRP expansion to Alaska and Hawaii, 
because that study is being conducted at 
this very moment. 

All this leads to the real issue at hand. 
While we all want to save the taxpayers 
money, we do not want to go about ar- 
bitrarily trying to cut costs without suffi- 
cient information to insure that we will 
not be doing more harm than good. 

The purpose of the language now in 
H.R. 13635 is to make certain that we 
have, in our hands, the information 
necessary to make a final judgment on 
the worth of the competitive rate 
program. 

If the GAO report concludes that 
CRP has been a full success in foreign 
countries, fine. Let us then extend its 
usage to all foreign countries within the 


military network. 

If the Defense Department study 
shows that CRP will not have an adverse 
economic impact on the States of Hawaii 
and Alaska, but a positive one, fine. Let 
us then implement it throughout the 
United States. 


But for the present, do we truly be- 
lieve that we are exhibiting our concern 
over Government spending by allowing 
funding for the expansion of a program 
while, at the very same time, we are 
also funding two studies to determine 
whether or not that program is a good 
one? 

It is a contradiction I do not think we 
can justify to the American people, 
and I would urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 11 years that 
I have served in the House I have 
achieved a considerable respect for 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
its chairman. Time and time again 
I have heard the distinguished mem- 
bers on that committee urge that we 
should not use the appropriations process 
to legislate. I think on many occasions 
the dignity and the respect of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has caused 
amendments to be defeated which, in 
effect, were trying to use the appropria- 
tions process to achieve a legislative 
purpose. 
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In this case, there is no one who de- 
fends the ‘‘me-too” system. As a ranking 
member of the Subcommittee on Mer- 
chant Marine, I was present at the 2 days 
of hearings in February of this year. 
I would like to read to the committee an 
exact quotation from the vice chairman 
of the Freight Forwarders System. This 
is Mr. Jack Bailey, and I quote from his 
testimony in our hearings last February: 

We have recognized and stated publicly our 
agreement... that the old “Me-Too” system 
is not sufficiently competitive. 


That is clear, and it is understandable, 
and no one contests it. If someone sub- 
mits a bid and the low bid wins, but any- 
one who did not submit the low bid can 
share by merely meeting the rates of the 
low bidder, there is no incentive to bid 
low. 

The General Accounting Office in 1976, 
asked by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to investigate the “me, too” system, 
found that, because there was no incen- 
tive, the shipments overseas in 70 percent 
of the cases were earning a profit of 15 
percent or more on operating costs. This 
was exactly twice the 742 percent maxi- 
mum profit that the ICC permitted 
unregulated forwarders in the United 
States. 

““Me-too” bidding had an advantageous 
result for the freight forwarding indus- 
try. Every 6 months the bids gradually 
rose, until this industry was making 15- 
percent profits on overseas shipments, 
whereas in the regulated United States 
they would have been limited to 7.5 
percent. 


So what happened? The Department 
of Defense and the Committee on Appro- 
priations recommended that an incentive 
be built into the bidding system. Starting 
in 1975, with the Okinawa trial, and then 
extending to Germany and then to other 
countries, the Defense Department has 
gradually expanded its competitive tid- 
ding procedures. 

I have heard in this Congress for 11 
years an insistence by the defense com- 
mittees, by the appropriations commit- 
tees, by the budget committees, that 
whenever competitive bidding could be 
achieved, we should seek it. And sud- 
denly, what happens? We find the Appro- 
priations Committee putting language 
into this bill that prohibits the expansion 
of competitive bidding. The very guard- 
ian of the public treasury, the committee 
that has insisted on public bidding, that 
has asked for competitive bidding, is cut- 
ting the ground out from under the two 
legislative committees of jurisdiction, and 
asking for prohibition of competitive 
bidding. 

Our Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries held hearings in 1976 on 
this very point. 

I think my colleagues on the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. BONKER) and the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ANDERSON), will concede 
that, after hearing the evidence in 1976, 
our committee voted 15 to 11 to permit 
expansion of the competitive bidding 
system and not to interfere with the De- 
fense Department’s program. I will ask 
those Members if that is not correct. 
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Our committee, our legislative com- 
mittee, said, “We want this competitive 
bidding program to go forward.” 

In the testimony before us in 1978, 
when the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. BONKERS) was present, and I was 
present, we heard the representatives of 
freight forwarders say, “It is not the 
‘me too’ system that we want. We con- 
cede that is bad. What we want is a 
fairer competitive rate program.” 

And we sat down with the industry and 
we sat down with the Defense representa- 
tives and we said, “We think you should 
be fair with this industry.” We had some 
problems. The industry wanted to divide 
California into four zones. The Defense 
Department wanted two. They wanted to 
treat small shipments a little differently. 
Compromises were made. But whatever 
compromises that are made should be 
made by the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices or the Merchant Marine Committee, 
to oversee the Defense Department, to be 
fair. We should not write in an ap- 
propriation bill, a prohibition against 
expanding the competitive bidding 
system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McC.ios- 
KEY was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and I want to read their 
own language to them from the report 
on page 31, because I think the language 
is sound. 

What the committee said is that we 
have had testimony that savings may 
in fact be short term and that, in the 
long run, the larger freight forwarders 
will “buy in” to the market, put many 
of the freight forwarders out of business, 
and then reise the rates substantially, 
costing more than the original “me-too” 
system. 


If that were true, if they were going 
to drive the little people out of business 
and then raise the rates, it would indeed 
be something that might justify this un- 
usual procedure to block the Defense De- 
partment from proceeding with what we 
directed them to do 3 years ago. The fact 
of the matter is that this has not oc- 
curred. The Okinawa trial was put into 
effect in 1975. We have had 3 years of 
observation to see who has been driven 
out of business, who has come into the 
business, and whether or not the rates 
have been raised. The facts have been 
that the rates have not been raised, peo- 
ple have not been driven out of business 
because of the competitive rate program. 

The Department of Defense figures are 
clear, and no one can discredit them. 
The Okinawa trial resulted in delivery 
dates being made 88 percent of the time 
rather than 57 percent under the “me- 
too” program. The number of participat- 
ing small businesses increased from 9 to 
47, and their share of revenues went from 
17 percent up to 39 percent. So, we have 
had 3 years to observe whether or not 
these fears that are expressed by the 
Appropriations Committee were really 
going to come true, and they have not 
come true. 
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To say what may happen in the future 
and to justify the Congress of the United 
States saying to our Defense Depart- 
ment, “You cannot go ahead with com- 
petitive bidding,” in my judgment is 
outrageous. 

I understand the pressure on Members 
who have districts in which there are 
large concentrations of freight for- 
warders. There are some 75 members of 
this association, 14 of which are based 
in southern California and in my area 
of northern California, 8 in Seattle. 
There is no question that pressure can be 
brought on us to try to get this benefit 
for the industry, but I submit that the 
proper way to get benefits to the for- 
warders is to say to our Armed Services 
Committee in their oversight role that 
the Appropriations Committee should 
not deal with this business in the ap- 
propriations process. It would be out- 
rageous. I do not think we can justify 
to our constituents the fact that Con- 
gress is going to help an industry that 
itself drew this bill, that we are going 
to relieve that industry from competi- 
tive bidding when we are enforcing it 
everywhere else. 

Particularly is it unwise, in my judg- 
ment, when 102 freight forwarders who 
have been the successful bidders for the 
business now being conducted have 
denied access to their records to the 
General Accounting Office. There was 
good precedent for the committee to say, 
“We would like to wait until the GAO 
gives a report,” but now learning that the 
GAO cannot make that report because 
the forwarders themselves will not co- 
operate, there is reason for the commit- 
tee to change its recommendation and 
permit the competitive bidding program 
to go forward. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(At the reqeust of Mr. Stmon and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MCCLOSKEY was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to observe that one of the things 
that struck me, as a member of the 
Budget Committee, in talking about de- 
fense expenditures, was a figure that 
came at us a year ago, that we are spend- 
ing $5 billion to transport personnel and 
equipment and household goods, and so 
forth. I went over to the office where they 
handle all this transportation and talked 
with them about ways that we could re- 
duce that expenditure. One of the things 
they suggested was in this very area, that 
we ought to have genuine competition. 

It seems to me that the point of the 
gentleman from California is sound, and 
it really gets down to what the priorities 
of the Government should be. Should 
we spend $50 million to help some people 
who are in the shipping industry, or do 
we help create jobs for people desper- 
ately in need of jobs? I know that my 
friend from Alaska and my friends from 
Hawaii are very much concerned about 
the possible adverse impact in their 
States. If there is any, I am confident 
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that my friend from California will be 
back here trying to remedy whatever 
problems are created, but in the mean- 
time it seems to me that it is sound pub- 
lic policy that we have competitive 
bidding. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Nr. Chairman, 
I am reading from a letter which says: 

The only difference between Alaska/ 
Hawaii movements and contiguous U.S. ones 
is that in the latter instance DOD has estab- 
lished a “CERS” system. This system gives 
carriers who have better service performance 
records & larger share of the cargo; it does 
not affect rate levels. 

DOD indicates that Alaskan/Hawaiian 
freight forwarders should be under the CRP 
because the economic structure of the in- 
dustry there is similar to the international 
movers. In the contiguous U.S. there are 1,800 
movers—92 percent of whom are motor car- 
riers, not freight forwarders. Because the in- 
dustry is so large, collusion (direct or indi- 
rect) doesn't take place and the “me too” 
system, with the I.C.C. ceiling, works. 


What disturbs me on that is, because 
the industry is so large in the Lower 48, 
collusion, direct or indirect, does not 
take place and the “me too” system and 
the ICC ceiling works. But, in Alaska 
and Hawaii there are less than 100 
movers. Generally, they are either 
freight forwarders or perform similarly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Younc of Alaska 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. Mc- 
CLosKEy was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion now. Has it been stated in any testi- 
mony before the committee that there is 
any collusion or any type situations dif- 
ferent in the State of Alabama than 
Hawaii? We are only speaking, by the 
way, not of a $50 million saving but 
approximately an $8 million saving that 
would affect two States and approxi- 
mately 200 jobs. Has it been stated there 
was collusion in Alaska or Hawaii? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. No one has ever 
stated that it was by collusion that the 
profits to Alaska and Hawaii and foreign 
countries rose to 15 percent. Presumably 
the freight forwarders did not all gather 
together and say: “We will bid high.” 
But it happened. The shipments to 
Alaska and Hawaii and to foreign coun- 
tries rose to 15 percent profit. In the 
United States, where they were compet- 
ing, the profits were only 7 percent. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Does the ICC 
regulate shipments to Alaska and 
Hawaii? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. The ICC does not 
regulate shipments to Alaska. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Yes, it does, 
just like in the State of the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. But we are talking 
about shipments to Alaska where they 
pass across the water and the travel is 
under section 22 of the ICC rules. Section 
22 eliminates military shipments. The 
ICC said they did not regulate the ship- 
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ments and had no jurisdiction over those 
shipments. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. The shipments 
to Alaska and Hawaii are regulated 
shipments. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. They are generally 
over water, in the same manner as are 
shipments to foreign nations, and Alaska 
and Hawaii servicemen are paid the ex- 
tra pay differential because they qualify 
as overseas bases for that purpose. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I compli- 
ment the gentleman from California for 
his remarks. 

I would like to make two observations. 
One, the chairman is about to speak, and 
he fought very hard and long on the 
Howard amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. McCtos- 
KEY) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Conte, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MCCLOSKEY was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the chair- 
man fought long and hard on the How- 
ard amendment which tried to strike 
out on page 42 the words: 

Provided further, That no funds herein 
appropriated shall be used for the payment 
of price differential on contracts heregfter 


made for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations. 


In this amendment we provide that all 
contracts shall be awarded on a formally 


established competitive basis. That is all 
we are trying to do, which is what the 
chairman of the committee tried to do 
with the rest of the bill. 


I have an article from the Army Times 
in which the former Secretary of Defense 
Paul H. Riley was asked a question, At 
that time there was legislation which 
had been filed by the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson) and by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
GLENN ANDERSON) of this body, to pre- 
vent this competitive bidding. This is 
from the article: 

Riley said, “We have no obligation to keep 
these guys in business. I don’t understand 
how they got so much clout in Congress. 
They're a real pain in the * * *. Every time 
we have tried to improve household gocds 
shipping, this industry has fought us.” 


He goes on to say in this article about 
the trouble that the Congress of tlie 
United States has given the Defense 
Department every time they tried to save 
a dollar for the taxpayers. 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. We have imposed 
competitive bidding every place we can. 
I know of no precedent to prohibit com- 
petitive bidding based on fears of what 
may occur in the future. When we say 
the fears may occur to people who are 
refusing their records to our own arm, 
the General Accounting Office. to deter- 
mine whether the fears are accurate, for 
that reason alone, Mr, Chairman, I think 
the language of the committee, which 
wanted this language in the expect- 
ancy we would get the General Account- 
ing Office report, when the Genera!’ Ac- 
‘counting Office advises the Merchant 
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Marine Committee they would not be 
able to give a report because they were 
being denied the access to the records, 
I think we ought to deny any benefits to 
that industry. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries has debated 
this issue on several occasions. I would 
remind my colleagues in the Chamber 
that it is a very complicated issue and I 
think we should try to keep it in proper 
perspective and that is, first of all, that 
the language in the committee bill does 
not change the competitive rate program 
and the “Me-Too” program, that has 
been discussed earlier, is not at stake in 
this particular discussion. 

What the committee attempts to do is 
provide a compromise by offering lan- 
guage which allows the lowest bidder on 
household goods to have an incentive and 
to retain the bulk of the business yet it 
protects other carriers who are involved 
and who, traditionally, have enjoyed the 
business of moving household goods. 

The Department of Defense has been 
on a determined program to expand the 
CRP program even to the effect of wip- 
ing out a lot of small businesses who have 
traditionally been involved in this busi- 
ness. 

Alaska and Hawaii have already been 
excluded by the Secretary of Defense and 
one of the provisions of the committee’s 
bill is to retain that exemption through- 
out the whole of the bill. 


It also allows the CRP to remain in ef- 
fect in some areas, except a small por- 
tion, so it does not tamper with the whole 
CRP program as we know it. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
McCLoskeEy) has waged a very effective 
campaign both within the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and on the 
floor of the House. I have nothing but the 
highest regard and admiration for the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY) because he has always been 
in the forefront of these efforts to save 
the taxpayers from wasteful spending. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I would have to sub- 
mit that in this particular case the com- 
promise that is provided, I think, mini- 
mizes any wasteful spending, and the 
points that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. McCLoskey) has raised on 
several occasions, and most recently in a 
letter to me, I think we have substan- 
tially agreed on and are provided for in 
the committee language. 


Point No. 1, that “me-too” system is 
not appropriate and is not involved in 
this particular issue. 

Point No. 2, that an incentive to ten- 
der bids, along lines of the competitive 
rate program (CRP), is appropriate, and 
is also provided for in the committee 
language. 

And No. 3, that whatever inequities 
might befall some members of the 
freight forwarders industry, these should 
be worked out by reasonable agreement 
between the Department of Defense and 
the industry, and the committee bill pro- 
vides for this item. 
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So I do think we have substantial 
agreement with the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. McCLosKey) as far as we 
can on this issue. 

We were talking ‘me-too’s” versus 
CRP and it is not the case any more. 

The committee has brought forth, I 
think, an acceptable compromise. 

I might add that the CRP which first 
went into effect in 1975 now pertains to 
Germany and Okinawa, and that will 
provide a savings of $24.5 million. Also 
the program is being expanded to cover 
Guam, Italy, England, the Philippines, 
and Sicily at a savings of $9.6 million. 

The Department of Defense also is 
scheduled to expand the program to Ja- 
pan, Turkey, Spain, and Panama. That 
will be effected by the language. Alaska 
and Hawaii have already been exempted 
and the remaining countries are not 
scheduled to be involved in the CRP at 
least without the accord of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

So we are just talking about a few 
countries that would be affected by this 
language that would normally not be in- 
volved in an expansion of the CRP pro- 
gram. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
say that the committee language retains 
the CRP pretty much in its present form, 
retains the financial savings which have 
been described during this debate, re- 
tains the incentives to keep the bids low, 
which I think is a crucial argument of 
the gentleman from California and re- 
tains the high level of services that we 
traditionally have and allows for full 
participation by all involved. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman, perhaps we have spent 
too much time on this amendment, but it 
is a matter of some importance; and I 
felt that the Members ought to have an 
opportunity to express their views. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a complex ques- 
tion. There has been a lot of controversy 
between the movers of household goods 
and the Defense Department. Some 
members think the Defense Department 
has not been very cooperative, and others 
feel that some of the household movers 
have not been very cooperative. 

The so-called competitive rate program 
is now applied by the Defense Depart- 
ment to about 60 percent of the ship- 
ments of household goods outside the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries has held 
some hearings on this subject and the 
Committee on Appropriations also had 
some hearings. We came up with a com- 
promise agreement that we would not 
undertake to stop the competitive rate 
program, as advocated by the movers, but 
permit it to proceeds as it is now in ef- 
fect. However, we would ask the Defense 
Department to have another look at the 
problem and pending a General Account- 
ing Office investigation of the situation, 
not expand the areas covered by the com- 
petitive rate program beyond those in 
effect as of May 1, 1978. 

Some of the movers have not cooperat- 
ed very well with the General Account- 
ing Office according to a recent report 
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from the GAO. I do not know just what 
the final outcome of this controversy may 
be, but it was my view and the view of 
the majority of the members of the Sub- 
committee on Defense that we should al- 
low the status quo of about 60 percent 
under the CRP program to continue for 
the coming fiscal year, and then let a de- 
cision be made next year based upon the 
additional information provided by the 
General Accounting Office and further 
consideration of the problem. 

There are two sides to the issue. I do 
not doubt that at all. Moreover, there 
should be improvements made in the 
handling of household goods of the mili- 
tary. I would just like for the House to 
work its own will with respect to the mat- 
ter. I myself shall vote against the 
amendment, I support the actions of the 
Appropriations Committee and express 
the hope that a satisfactory solution of 
the problem may be worked out next year. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. I thank the chairman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to add 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon) by saying that each 
of us on the committee has favored a 
competitive rate program. None of us 
has been opposed to a competitive rate 
program. However, merely by giving a 
certain name to an animal does not make 
it a dog. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
same procedure is used in arriving at who 
the low bidder is going to be. The De- 
fense Department advertises for bidders 
daily. They come in and they state their 
bids. Then the low bidder is selected. 
There is nothing changed in the CRP 
program at all in that regard. It is only 
in the method of how it is allocated to 
the various people or various companies, 
how those goods are transported. There- 
fore, we are all for a competitive rate 
program. 

However, the program which the De- 
fense Department has instigated is a 
predatory rate program. 

Just to give one quick example, Mr. 
Chairman, I cite the situation in the 
route from England to Washington, D.C., 
which right now is chaotic. The Defense 
Department received a low bid of some 
$37 per hundredweight. The low bidder 
got it at that figure. On the very day he 
was supposed to draw up the contract, he 
gave notice that he would not accept 
goods for delivery beyond the first 60- 
day period. Thereafter, every one of the 
participating carriers refused to accept 
goods for shipment, and they had to move 
51 companies down the line before they 
came to one which would accept it. That 
was at $56 and some cents per hundred- 
weight, a 150 percent increase. 

Mr. Chairman, we talk about competi- 
tive rates and getting some efficiency 
into this program. Let us take the time 
to see what it does. Let us come up with 
a truly competitive rate structure. None 
of us are opposed to that, and it can be 
done if we get the GAO study in first. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 269, noes 96, 
not voting 67, as follows: 

[Roll No. 660] 
AYES—269 


Ambro ` 
Ammerman 
Anderson, I. 


Lundine 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mann 
Markey 
Marks 
Marilenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mottl 
Myers, Gary 


Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Howard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Okla, 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Livingston 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 


Blanchard 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Carr 

Carter 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 

Don H, 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D’'Amours 
Danie!, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quie 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Reuss 
Rinaido 
Risenhoover 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
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Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wirth 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Tex, 
Zablocki 


Santini 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schroeder 
Schuize 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skubitz 
Smith, Jowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Spellman 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 


Stanton 
Stark 
Steers 
Steiger 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 


NOES—96 


Flood Natcher 
Foley Nix 

Ford, Tenn. Oakar 
Forsythe Oberstar 
Fuqua Perkins 
Giaimo Poage 
Ginn Pritchard 
Gore Regula 
Hannaford Roberts 
Harkin Robinson 
Heftel Rose 
Hightower Rostenkowski 
Holland Runnels 
Holt Sebelius 
Hubbard Shipley 
Johnson, Calif. Sikes 
Jones, N.C. Slack 
Jones, Tenn. Snyder 
Lagomarsino Steed 
Lloyd, Calif. Stratton 
Long, La. Uliman 
Lott Vanik 
McCormack Volkmer 
McFall Waggonner 
Mahon Waxman 
Meeds Whitley 
Mikulski Whitten 
Miller, Ohio Winn 
Murphy, Il. Wright 
Murphy, Pa. Young, Alaska 
Murtha Young, Fla. 
Myers, John 

Myers, Michael 


NOT VOTING—67 


Fowler Quillen 
Frey Rangel 
Garcia Rhodes 
Gephardt Richmond 
Green Rodino 
Gudger Rosenthal 
Hansen 
Heckler 
Holtzman 
Ireiand 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Kasten 

Le Fante 
Levitas 
Lioyd, Tenn. 
McCiory 
Mathis 
Milford 
Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Patten 
Pressler 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Addabbo against. 

Mrs. Chisholm for, with Mr. Flynt against. 

Mr. Bonior for, with Mr. Zeferetti against. 

Mr. Garcia for, with Mr. Teague against. 

Mr. Rangel for, with Mrs. Lloyd of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr. Richmond for, with Mr. Ashley against. 

Mr. Wolff for, with Mr. Davis against. 

Mr. Weiss for, with Mr. Sisk against. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 


Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Ashbrook 
AuCoin 
Bauman 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Burleson, Tex. 
Byron 
Carney 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Collins, Ill. 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cunningham 
Danielson 
Dent 
Dicks 
Eilberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Fary 
Fascell 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Ashiey 
Barnard 
Beard, Tenn. 
Beilenson 
Biaggi 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Brown, Mich. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Caputo 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Conyers 
Cornwell 


Teague 
Thornton: 
Trible 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Weiss 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
wolff 
Young, Mo. 
Zeferetti 
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Mr. Chairman, my friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois made 
a statement earlier which has been mis- 
construed by many of the Members. Al- 
though we agree on many things, I think 
it is fair to say that we do not agree 
regarding the demilitarization of the 
760,000 M-1 rifles currently in inventory. 
We have always been open and honest 
in our differing views on the matter of 
gun control and related issues. I think 
it is fair to say that I do not want the 
rifles destroyed and want them sold in 
adequate numbers to qualified individ- 
uals as set out in section 4308, title 10 
of the United States Code. I believe my 
colleague from Illinois would prefer that 
they be scrapped. 

A little history on this issue is relevant 
at this point to understand the amend- 
ment which the committee adopted 
earlier today, particularly in light of my 
colleague’s remark. 

Two inconsistent programs were for- 
warded in the Department of Defense at 
the same time. The Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship has advocated an in- 
creased sale of surplus M-1’s to qualified 
purchasers. Concurrently, the Depart- 
ment of Defense announced a sale of 
scrap small arms weapons amounting to 
818 gross tons consisting of about 340,- 
000 various type rifles. The bid opening 
was to be on January 24, 1978. However, 
at the request of the House of Represent- 
atives Committee on Armed Services, 
Armed Services Investigation Subcom- 
mittee, the Department of Defense de- 
ferred the sale pending a review by the 
committee. After a hearing on March 17, 
1978 by that committee, Chairman 
STRATTON made recommendations to the 
Secretary of the Army, two of which 
were: 

First. That the M-1 rifles and M-1 car- 
bines not be demilitarized but preserved 
in storage. 

Second. That the quantity of M-1 
rifles offered for sale in 1978 be increased 
to at least 2,600. 

On July 10, 1978 the Secretary of the 
Army, after considering all views per- 
taining to the matter, announced among 
other things, that: 

First, M-1 rifles and M-1 carbines will 
not be demilitarized. The M-1's will be 
preserved for use by the ROTC, Veter- 
an’s organizations, Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship (DCM) sales program 
and for contingencies. 

Second. The quantity of M-1 rifles of- 
fered for sale in 1978 will be 1,200, a 
combination of the 600 per year rates for 
1977 when no rifles were sold and for 
1978. The number offered for sale in sub- 
sequent years will be 600 per year. 

Now, if the recommendations of Chair- 
man Manon, Subcommittee Chairman 
STRATTON, Representatives SIKES, DIN- 
GELL, and ASHBROOK are followed there 
will be two clear results. 

First, the surplus M-1’s will not be 
scrapped but will be stored and sold at a 
rate of 2,600 per year. Those not sold will 
be ready for use in an emergency and 
will constitute a solid asset of this Na- 
tion whether sold at the existing price of 
$112 or kept in storage. 

The record shows it costs 0.0506 per 
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rifle to store them so that is a cost of 
some $35,000 or more per year. That 
would be offset, however, by income of 
$156,800 if the 2,600 rifles are sold as we 
recommend so there is no cost to the tax- 
payer for storage of these rifles if our 
recommendations are followed. 

It is my understanding that the scrap 
bid of commercial contractors was in the 
range of $30 per ton which would figure 
out to only 74% cents per rifle for the 
same 2,600 rifles destroyed as junk. That 
difference is obvious. 

For any reason, demilitarization of 
M-1 rifles should be barred. My col- 
league from Illinois has indicated he does 
not think they should be sold for $30 
per ton. To that extent, as I understand 
it, although he favors their demilitariza- 
tion he does not favor it on those ad- 
verse terms. To that extent we do agree 
on my amendment and this explanation 
should answer the questions raised by my 
colleagues who well know that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) and I 
are at opposite poles on this important 
issue. My amendment should prevent 
the Secretary of the Army from reversing 
his July 10, 1978 position during the 
next year and reinstating the policy of 
demilitarizing these valuable M-1 rifles. 
We all know that demilitarization is an 
euphemism for scrapping them. The 
House acted wisely in adopting my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 852. No appropriation contained in 
this Act shall be available to fund any costs 
of a Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
unit—except to complete training of per- 
sonnel enrolled in Military Science 4—which 
in its junior year class (Military Science 3) 
has for the three preceding academic years, 
and as of September 30, 1978, enrolled less 
than (a) seventeen students where the in- 
stitution prescribes a four-year or a com- 
bination four- and two-year program; or 
(b) twelve students where the institution 
prescribes a two-year program: Provided, 
That, notwithstanding the foregoing limita- 
tion, funds shall be available to maintain 
one Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
unit in each State and at each State-oper- 
ated maritime academy: Provided further, 
That units under the consortium system 
shall be considered as a single unit for pur- 
poses of evaluation and of productivity under 
this provision. 


Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could 
have the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas, the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, just for a 
brief moment. 

The bill before us today retains sec- 
tion 853 relating to restrictions on reim- 
bursement for travel by DOD civilian 
personnel. I know the chairman is well 
aware of this issue. I testified before the 
committee about the hardship this pro- 
vision has caused and the effect it has 
had on personnel with respect to morale, 
productivity of civilian employees who, 
when they are traveling on temporary 
duty assignments, are required to stay 
in bachelor officer quarters or bachelor 
enlisted quarters. 

I had hoped, along with my colleague 
from California (Mr. HannaForp) that 
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the committee would change this pro- 
vision. They made some very major steps 
in improving the BEQ and BOQ by pro- 
viding additional money, which means 
that when our people are traveling, hope- 
fully it will be under better circum- 
stances. 

I would just like to point out that the 
committee’s investigative staff report 
suggested that during these assignments 
when people are going to another base, 
another area, and were going to stay on 
the base for the purposes of schools and 
training periods, this might be an effec- 
tive way to try and balance out the equi- 
ties. Not by requiring every person 
traveling to stay in a BEQ or a bachelor 
officers quarters rather than having 
regular hotel accommodations. 

I would hope and urge the chairman 
to consider this. I understand the other 
body may well consider the compromise 
that the investigating staff had pre- 
sented to the subcommittee, and if they 
do in fact adopt that compromise I 
would hope the chairman and the other 
members of the committee would take a 
hard look at it, because I think that 
kind of compromise would at least meet 
the legitimate interests of the civilian 
employees who have had some hardship 
because of the provision. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, this travel program 
for employees has not been well man- 
aged, particularly by the Navy, and peo- 
ple have been subjected to housing fa- 
cilities which have not been adequate at 
all. 

The gentleman from Washington has 
been very active in trying to do some- 
thing about this situation. I would say 
we will have to take a hard look at it 
when we come to conference with the 
other body and try to work out some- 
thing which is fairly equitable to all 
concerned. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I compliment the gentleman 
from Washington for bringing this mat- 
ter up at this time, and compliment him 
for his efforts today and over the past 
several months—I also thank him for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I must take this op- 
portunity today to voice my disappoint- 
ment that the fiscal year 1979 defense 
appropriations bill will again contain the 
provision, section 853, requiring that 
civilian Defense Department employees 
on Official travel stay in Government 
quarters, as available. 

I am also disappointed that legislation 
I introduced to rid us of section 853 was 
not reported to the House floor for a vote. 
And I am disturbed that the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Defense did not 
see fit to accept the recommendation I 
made in testimony before it, to delete 
this provision from the legislation we 
are considering today. That testimony 
was not completely in vain, however, be- 
cause the committee report, 95-1398, 
does contain language that should im- 
prove matters somewhat in the year 
ahead. The problems, though, will con- 
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tinue to exist. They are problems of in- 
equality and false economy. 

The question of inequality should be 
obvious. Take the case where two civilian 
Federal employees are travelling away 
from home, for their Government, to the 
same installation. One works for the 
Defense Department, the second for any 
other Federal agency. Only the civil 
servant in DOD may be required to stay 
on base. As Mr. L. Mike Olsen, president 
of the International Federation of Pro- 
fessional and Technical Engineers, Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard explained, 

Being away from one’s family for extended 
periods of time in unfamiliar surroundings 
is difficult enough, but for Congress to pass 
a law which requires (civilian) employees to 
occupy military accommodations, subjected 
to direct military regulations and control, 
exacerbates the situation to the point of 
employee refusal to travel. 


Why would the Government want to 
impose a provision that is so patently 
unfair? The Appropriations Committee 
says it is in the name of economy. They 
say it may save $5 million a year. Saving 
the taxpayer’s money is certainly a 
worthy motive. Even before the proposi- 
tion 13 bandwagon began rolling down 
the aisles of Congress, I always voted to 
cut out wasteful spending whenever it 
came before us. And I might say here 
that we have had clear examples of gross 
excess before us these last several days 
in much larger quantities than the $5 
million that may purportedly be saved 
by section 853. The size of the savings 
is not what is important, though. The 
people back home want us to save them 
money, large or small. It has simply not 
been demonstrated that section 853 will 
be a moneysaver. 

As suggested by a DOD General Coun- 
sel in his testimony before the commit- 
tee, it may be that any savings would 
be negated by the effect on employee 
morale, alone. And there may be cases 
when an employee best suited to travel, 
elects not to go because of anticipated 
unacceptable living conditions that may 
be experienced while away from home. 
Or once there, if living conditions pre- 
vent an employee from effectively carry- 
ing out his work, the entire trip may 
become just so much time, and money, 
wasted. 

If section 853 was genuinely going to 
have our Nation money, I suspect its in- 
clusion would have been requested by 
the administration. It was not. Because 
it will not save money. And, as attested 
to by the Defense Department’s own 
spokesman, section 853 “will have a tell- 
ing effect on our ability to attract and 
retain well-qualified, dedicated em- 
ployees in jobs which require extensive 
travel, thus adversely affecting our abil- 
ity to effectively accomplish our mis- 
sion.” 

Mr. DICKS. I compliment the chair- 
man. He has sent out his investigating 
staff and he has been helpful. There 
were some technical rules of the House 
and some other reasons for not adopting 
the compromise immediately. But I com- 
pliment the chairman of the committee. 
I am sorry to see him go and I compli- 
ment him at this time for his outstanding 
work as chairman of this committee. 
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© Mr. HANNAFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to express my disappointment that 
section 853 has been retained in this De- 
fense appropriations bill. Despite the 
wave of protest that this section has 
provoked from civilian employees of the 
Defense Department across the Nation, 
the committee has decided to retain it 
without modification. Section 853 re- 
quires that civilian employees of the 
DOD use Government quarters when 
stationed away from home base on tem- 
porary duty assignments. This provision 
unfairly singles out these employees 
from all other Federal employees for 
what amounts to a reduction in work 
benefits. 

This express discrimination is not 
worth the meager $5 million that the 
committee optimistically hopes will be 
saved by retention of section 853. This is 
especially true when it is considered that 
experienced employees have resigned 
rather than suffer this onerous regula- 
tion and that the provision has caused 
demoralization and dissension among a 
group of workers with key responsi- 
bilities in our defense preparedness 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I predict that section 
853 will not save anything close to $5 
million per year. And I predict that im- 
plementation of 853 will continue to be 
so plagued by problems of morale and 
dissatisfaction that it will prove to be 
more of a headache than it is worth. In- 
deed, it may well end up costing money. 
Our civilian employees of the Defense 
Department will avoid travel for any 
reason, and their performance on TDY 
will be diminished. More experienced 
technicians will retire earlier, and pro- 
ductivity will decline. Standards of ade- 
quacy will become standard labor bar- 
gaining issues that will set wage scale 
against wage scale and civilian against 
military employee. 

I intend to continue my efforts to have 
section 853 deleted from future legisla- 
tion, and I expect that more and more 
members of this House will recognize the 
validity of my position. I hope that this 
recognition comes sooner than later so 
that we may correct this destructive 
provision before it does too much 
damage.@ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 856. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be used for the consolidation 
or realignment of advanced or undergraduate 
pilot training squadrons of the Navy as cur- 
rently proposed by the Department of De- 
fense. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DICKINSON 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON: 
On page 56, beginning on line 1 and ending 
on line 4, strike section 856. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the remaining amendment that was 
necessary to complete the series of 
amendments having to do with the con- 
solidated helicopter training. The chair- 
man of the full committee had indicated 
before that he would have no opposition 
to it, as did the gentleman from Florida 
Congressman Sr«kes indicate that to ma 
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privately, I offer it at this time without 
debate because I think we all understand 
it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the action taken previously on certain 
provisions of this bill, it makes sense that 
the amendment which the gentleman has 
proposed be accepted, and I have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps). 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, we would also agree on this 
side of the aisle that the amendment 
should be accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I explained the 
parliamentary situation yesterday, there 
were, I think, some seven different line 
items that were necessary to tie the 
entire package together. At the time 
yesterday when I moved for a re- 
corded vote, there were not enough Mem- 
bers standing, and so, before I could get 
another amendment submitted, we had 
passed three of the items that were in the 
total package. The parliamentary situa- 
tion was that you could not automatically 
go back to them, it could only be done by 
unanimous consent. At this time, in order 
to clear up the entire matter, there are 
the three items that had been passed over 
before my second amendment could be 
offered, and the matter really needs to be 
cleared up in the bill, so I would like to 
ask at this time unanimous consent that 
those three items that had been passed 
over might be accepted and that I may be 
permitted to offer them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I will have 
to object. I had understood this was going 
to be a motion to strike section 856. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is correct. This 
has been done. This is a subsequent action 
that I am asking unanimous consent for, 
so as to complete the entire package, that 
I was not allowed to offer en bloc. 

Mr. SIKES. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, if I 
still have time remaining, let me say that 
I have had some conferences and private 
conversations with several of the people 
who are interested in fixed wing training. 
My interest is in rotary wing training, 
and I have made no agreement, and 
nothing I have done here is intended in 
any way to impact on fixed wing train- 
ing within the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 860. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be available for the pay of 
a prevailing rate employee, as defined in para- 
graph (A) of section 5342(a)(2) of title 5, 
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United States Code, at a rate that is greater 
than 104 percent of the rate of pay payable 
to an employee in the second step of the 
grade of the regular, supervisory, or special 
wage schedule, in which the prevailing rate 
employee is serving: Provided, That to assure 
that this limitation does not (1) reduce the 
rate of pay of a prevailing rate employee, 
continuously employed after September 30, 
1978, as set forth hereafter, below the rate 
of pay for that employee in effect on Septem- 
ber 30, 1978, or (2) prevent such employee 
from receiving the first 5.5 percent increase 
in rate of pay as the result of any adjust- 
ments in pay pursuant to section 5343 of title 
5, United States Code, that become effective 
on or after October 1, 1978, the pay of a pre- 
vailing rate employee who was employed be- 
fore October 1, 1978, shall not be reduced by 
this limitation (1) below that to which the 
employee was entitled based on his or her 
rate of pay on September 30. 1978, or (2) after 
& pay adjustment pursuant to section 5343 
effective during fiscal year 1979, below 105.5 
percent of that to which the employee would 
be entitled based on his or her rate of pay on 
September 30, 1978, if the employee— 

(A) continues to be employed after Octo- 
ber 1, 1978, without a break in service of 
one work day or more; and 

(B) is not demoted or reassigned for per- 
sonal cause, or at his or her request. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I raise a 
point of order to section 860, that the 
provisions of this section constitute legis- 
lation in an appropriation bill in viola- 
tion of rule XXI, clause 2 of the rules 
and regulations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In support, I cite Deschler’s Proce- 
dures, page 367, section 1.2, in which it 
states, 

Language in an appropriation bill chang- 


ing existing law is legislation and not in 
order. 


And Cannon’s Precedents, section 704, 
which states that the language control- 
ling executive discretion is legislation 
ana is not in order on an appropriation 

I believe that section 860 enacted into 
law can be construed as requiring lower 
payment of salaries than may be re- 
quired by law, specifically Public Law 
ae and thus it changes existing 

W. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does anyone wish to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the ob- 
ject of the provision is to limit expendi- 
tures and retrace programs and expendi- 
tures, it is a limitation on an appropria- 
tion bill, which is designed to save tre- 
mendous sums of money over the long 
run. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI). The Chair is ready to rule. 

The first part of the section seems to 
be a proper limitation, however the pro- 
viso placed on line 3, page 57, certainly 
is a legislative statement of purpose and, 
not merely an exception from the limita- 
tion. 

The Chair sustains the point of order 
against the entire section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 861. None of the funds appropriated by 
this Act shall be available to increase the 
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pay of a prevailing rate employee, as defined 
in paragraph (A) of section 5342(a)(2) of 
title 5, United States Code, as the result of 
adjustments in pay pursuant to section 
5343 of title 5, United States Code, effective 
on or after October 1, 1978, in excess of 5.5 
percent of the rate of pay in effect on Sep- 
tember 30, 1978, for such an employee. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wurre: Page 
56, strike out line 21 and all that follows 
down through line 8 on page 58. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, section 
861 would place a 5.5-percent pay cap on 
all pay raises. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think the Clerk read 
the right amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. This is on section 861. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WHITE) have an 
amendment to strike section 861? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Did I not understand the Chair to sus- 
tain the point of order on section 860? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman is correct. Section 
860 is no longer in the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is to section 861, which I 
understand the Reading Clerk was 
reading. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. If the 
gentleman will yield further, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Reading Clerk did not read that 


Mr. 


section. 


Mr. WHITE. I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is the one which states: 


Page 58, line 9, strike out section— 


It should be “861.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that page 58, line 9, in section 862. The 
Clerk has read section 861. Section 860 
has been stricken by the point of order. 
The amendment is broader than neces- 
sary. 

Mr. WHITE. Then there is an error, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise the 
amendment so that it will read “Section 
861, line 1.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. 
Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard 
to the request to modify the amendment. 
Without objection the amendment is 
withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITE 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE: Page 
58, line 1, strike out “Sec. 861.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, section 
861 would place a 5.5-percent pay cap on 
all pay raises for Department of Defense 


Mr. 
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blue-collar employees, which would take 
effect during fiscal year 1979. 

Since section 861 would effect only 
DOD workers, it would place a pay cap 
on only a part of the Federal blue-collar 
work force, leaving the remainder of the 
employees to receive their full anual pay 
increases. 

Aside from the inequity already men- 
tioned, section 861 would not even treat 
all DOD blue-collar employees equally 
since blue-collar raises are not imple- 
mented simultaneously but are given to 
the various local wage areas at different 
times during the year, and a cap would 
apply for different lengths of time on 
DOD employees, depending on when they 
received their wages. 

For instance, those who received their 
wages in January will have their wages 
capped for approximately 9 months, 
while workers who received wages in 
June would have their wages affected 
for only 4 months. 

Mr. Chairman, may I cite a list which 
shows some of the local wage areas, just 
as illustrations. 

When they receive their annual pay 
increases, the employees living in the 
Tampa-St. Petersburg area would be sub- 
ject to a 5.5-percent cap for only 1 
month, while workers in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area would be subject to a pay 
cap for 11 months. 

Other areas affected and the dates ap- 
plicable are as follows: 

January 29, 1978, Cocoa Beach-Mel- 
bourne. 

March 29, 1978, Wyoming. 

April 23, 1978, Memphis, Tennessee. 

May 7, 1978, North Dakota. 

June 4, 1978, Albany-Troy. 

August 28, 1978, central and west 
Minneapolis. 

September 11, 1977, Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg. 

October 23, 1977, Washington, D.C.; 
Columbus, Ga.; Albany, Ga. 

November 6, 1977, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
City. 

December 4, 1977, San Diego, Calif. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out to 
the House that the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has this juris- 
diction. The chairwoman, the gentle- 
woman from Maryland (Mrs. SPELLMAN) , 
is presently conducting hearings trying 
to revise the wage scale program law 
so as to make it equitable and put it in 
greater conformity when reorganization 
takes places. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in our opin- 
ion, it is this provision what we regard 
as a legislative act—although I am sure 
a point of order might not be sustained 
as to this—but in our opinion, it is an 
act of legislation changing the law, 
changing the application of the law, 
which is unfair, unjust, and an intrusion 
into the jurisdiction of the committee. 

That is my principal point that I wish 
to make, that this jurisdiction is already 
being considered by the committee. Give 
the committee a chance to organize the 
law. Give them a chance to complete 
their hearings and report out an orderly 
bill, rather than making a cap of this 
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nature. This particular provision flies 
right in the teeth of an already existing 
law, even if we do not reorganize the 
law, which sets out a very careful provi- 
sion for consideration of the prevailing 
wage in a particular area, a timetable, 
and so on. This particular cap will totally 
disrupt the existng law in this area and 
is not the proper way to legislate. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I tried to 
follow the gentleman’s argument in con- 
nection with the amendment offered. 
Would the Chair state what is the net 
effect of an amendment to strike out the 
words “Sec. 861”? Does that leave us with 
an unnumbered section? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI). The Chair would construe the 
amendment as offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WHITE) to strike the 
entire section 861. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. That is 
not what the amendent says, if I may 
suggest to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will only 
observe that there are several ways to 
draft amendments, and the gentleman 
from Texas chose to strike an entire sec- 
tion in the legislation. The Chair will 
assume that that is what the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WHITE) wanted to do. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. If I may 


suggest to the Chair, the gentleman says: 
Page 58, line 1, strike out “Src. 861.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has as- 
sumed that the entire section is stricken. 
However, the Chair would like to address 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. WHITE) 
and ask him exactly what he intended 
for the amendment to do. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I object 
to the Chair asking the gentleman for 
his intention. It is either written or not 
written. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair 
interprets the amendment as striking out 
the entire section. 

The Chair has reexamined the amend- 
ment and did not originally note the 
quotation marks before “S” and after 
“1” and, therefore, would have to restate 
an observation that amendment only 
strikes out the words “Sec. 861.” 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I renew 
my parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chair- 
man. What is the net effect of that? Are 
we left with an unnumberec section? 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be the 
Chair’s interpretation, an unnumbered 
section. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. I want the Chair to know 
that I did not write this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. WHITE) care to 
modify his amendment? 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to amend my amend- 
ment to strike out the quotation marks 
that enclose Sec. 861. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. There has 
already been an amendment offered to 
that section. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have 
to dispose of the pending amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, the Chair 
has ruled that the amendment merely 
strikes “Sec. 861.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw that amendment, if 
that is the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Chair will have to put the ques- 
tion on the amendment. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. This is solely 
done if the gentleman wishes to have an 
opportunity, or someone, to offer an 
amendment to the amendment, which I 
think would get us out of this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ob- 
serve that if the pending amendment is 
disposed of, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WHITE) has the privilege of offer- 
ing another amendment. 

Mr. VOLKMER. If he has it prepared 
before the next section is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to put the question. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
House to vote down this amendment so 
that I may offer a subsequent amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. WHITE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The section number 
is stricken. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITE 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE: Page 
58, strike out lines 1 through 8. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, that is 
not the wording that I think should be in 
that amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Regular order, Mr. 
Chairman. I ask that the Clerk read. 
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Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is enter- 
taining the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. WHITE). 

The Clerk will reread the amendment. 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, would the Clerk read again? 
Somebody said something just as the 
Clerk was concluding the reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
read the amendment. 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WHITE) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I just 
merely want to reiterate that the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
has jurisdiction in this area. If we leave 
this language in what is nameless at the 
present time, having no section number, 
what we are going to be doing is treat- 
ing disparately blue-collar workers. In 
the first place, we are going to be treating 
differently Defense Department em- 
ployees from all other employees of all 
other Departments. 

Second, we are going to be eroding 
and imposing into the existing law a dis- 
ruption of the orderly processes of set- 
ting Wage Board scales throughout the 
country that would be entirely disruptive 
and unfair from one area to the other, 
and I have already recited a number of 
those areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are talking here 
about Wage Board reform, which has 
been recommended by both President 
Carter and by President Ford before him. 
It is one of the key recommendations by 
both Presidents where reform is needed. 

The original idea of the Wage Board 
comparability statutes was to make cer- 
tain that blue-collar employees of the 
armed services and also the civilian 
blue-collar employees of the Government 
were afforded and accorded comparabil- 
ity. Over the years they have more than 
attained comparability and because of 
some provisions of the law, they are get- 
ting much more pay compared to people 
who are not Wage Board employees of 
the Government. 

As I say, legislative proposals have been 
coming up here year after year and 
they died in committee. 

It is not correct to say that the legis- 
lative committees have not had time to 
study this problem or to take remedial 
action. I very much doubt that the legis- 
lative committees will take remedial ac- 
tion, because they have not seen fit to do 
so thus far. Neither the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service of the House 
nor the Committee on Government Af- 
fairs of the Senate has reported out a 
bill on Wage Board pay changes. The 
proposed pay cap language in the defense 
appropriation bill should be supported 
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because the current system is allowing 
Wage Board pay to increase faster than 
the Consumer Price Index or the pay of 
other Government workers. 

For the past 6 years Wage Board pay 
increased 58 percent, the CPI increased 
45 percent, and the pay of other Federal 
employees increased 33 percent. There 
has been a 58-percent increase for the 
Wage Board employees and a 33-percent 
increase for other employees. The other 
body, in the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priations bill, by a very substantial vote— 
I believe, by over 62 Members of the other 
body—has provided for a cap of 514 per- 
cent on the nonmilitary Wage Board 
employees. This legislation would deal 
only with the 542-percent cap on the 
military employees. In the conference or 
the Treasury-Post Office bill with the 
other body we could take care of the 
Wage Board employees in the civilian 
sector. 

We are talking about a great deal of 
money here. We are talking about per- 
haps several hundred million dollars 
this year, but over the next 5 years we are 
talking about several billion dollars in 
excessive pay which will be paid to Wage 
Board employees, money that will not be 
paid to non-Wage Board employees of 
the Government, and pay that is higher 
in comparability than that received by 
other nongovernmental employees. 

It is highly inequitable. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why Wage Board em- 
Ployees should not be subject to a cap of 
5% percent, if a 514 percent pay cap is 
ultimately imposed, it will be on all other 
employees of the Government, and it is 
unconscionable that we have not exer- 
cised this reform before today and im- 
posed it on the Wage Board employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the com- 
mittee for making these efforts to take 
steps toward this reform, after it has 
been requested year after year after year 
by several Presidents. I urge the defeat 
of this amendment. 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment and in opposition to the bill 
as it stands before us. 

Mr, Chairman, let me point out to the 
Members that action is being taken on 
this very subject. We just heard the 
chairman of the Committee on the Budg- 
et say that legislation is needed, and that 
it had been requested by several Presi- 
dents. 

Our subcommittee, the subcommittee 
on compensation and employee benefits, 
has held hearings around the country, 
and had it not been for a special pet of 
the administration that was brought in 
to use and that cause us to set aside 
everything else—and that was the civil 
service reform bill—we would have had 
legislation, and we would have had good 
legislation. We would have had legis- 
lation which took all factors into 
consideration. 

This is not a simple measure that we 
are talking about. We have before us 
today some 20 odd pay systems—and 
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some of them are very odd, I might say— 
and we have been attempting to con- 
solidate those pay systems so that we can 
make some sense out of the chaos we 
have. 

This provision that is in the bill before 
us now would just set up even more pay 
systems. We are going in the wrong 
direction. We want Wage Board reform 
but not in a piecemeal fashion which will 
in effect create havoc. 

Let me tell the Members, lest they 
think all of these people are “fat cats,” 
that as we went around the country, we 
found that a good many Federal em- 
ployees who are going to be affected by 
this cap are eligible for food stamps, 
and if it were not for food stamps, they 
would not be able to feed their families. 
So let us not be so complacent about how 
much we are paying these people. 

There need to be changes in the 
existing law. As chairman of the sub- 
committee that was working on this, I 
am the first to say so. But not the way 
we are doing it here. We need to 
strengthen the Monroney amendment, 
and we intend to do that. We need to 
change the night shift differential and 
we intend to do that. We need to add 
State and local employees in the wage 
survey areas, and we intend to do that. 
We need to do a number of things, and 
we intend to do those things. But, my 
goodness, do not inflict even further 
chaos upon us before we can do it. 

As I say, had the President not sent 
down the civil service reform bill, and 
had we not been required to set every- 
thing else aside, we would have brought 
legislation forth, but certainly not this 
kind of legislation. 

Let me tell the Members one other 
little thing that will make them very 
“proud” of the way we are treating our 
Federal employees. I just recently re- 
ceived word that we are going to change 
the wage grade of the people who clean 
the lavatories. We are going to solve all 
of the Nation’s fiscal problems by taking 
these people from wage grade No. 2 and 
making them wage grade No. 1. Can any 
of the Members say they are proud that 
we are going to solve our problems by 
zeroing in on these people who make the 
very least? 

And so I ask the committee, please do 
not give us this chaos that this legisla- 
tion will bring. This is the sort of thing 
that cannot be designed in appropria- 
tions committees. The committee does a 
beau’*iful job. I am enormously fond of 
our chairman and I am so proud to have 
had the opportunity to serve with him, 
and I appreciate the competence of this 
committee, but their job is appropriating, 
not writing authorizing legislation. They 
did not participate in the many hearings 
we have held and therefore, they cannot 
be aware of all of the nuances. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the gentlewoman from Mary- 
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land for a very excellent statement. As a 
member of the committee, I was con- 
cerned that the jurisdiction of the gen- 
tlewoman’s committee was being usurped 
and I presented additional views in the 
report. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill as reported by 
the committee added two new sections, 
860 and 861, which would make signifi- 
cant changes in the treatment of Federal 
wage board employees. Specifically, the 
provisions would impose a 5.5-percent 
limit on wage increases for blue-collar 
employees in fiscal year 1979, and if con- 
tinued for a number of years would have 
the effect of reducing the number of 
wage grade steps from the current five- 
step system to a three-step system. 

I must state that I am surprised by 
the committee’s action in including 
these provisions and am curious as to 
why the attempt is made here to address 
the question of wage board salaries. 

While I certainly do not dispute that 
this is a legitimate matter to be exam- 
ined by the Congress, I am aware that 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee has held hearings on the subject 
this Congress and does have primary 
jurisdiction over the treatment of Fed- 
eral employees. It does in fact have a 
subcommittee, that of Compensation and 
Employee Benefits, whose job it is to 
oversee the compensation of such em- 
ployees. Thus it appears the committee 
may well be infringing on the jurisdic- 
tion of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee in attempting what amounts 
to legislation in an appropriations bill. 
This impression is furthered by the fact 
that implementation of the intention of 
section 860 would require like action from 
the committee for a number of years. 

An additional point that puzzles me is 
that since the provisions would only ap- 
ply to employees of the Department of 
Defense, enactment of them could well 
create a discriminatory effect for such 
employees in comparison to those work- 
ing for other departments. 

To conclude, in my judgment, this bill 
does not present the best vehicle for re- 
solving what difficulties may exist in 
wage board compensation practices. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

These poor people the gentlewoman 
described who are in grade 1, are they 
included? 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. They are included. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland (Mrs. SPELL- 
MAN) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Harris and by 
unanimous consent, Mrs. SPELLMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
two provisions in the 1979 Department 
of Defense appropriations bill (H.R. 
13635) affecting the salaries of wage 
board employees of the Defense Depart- 
ment. These provisions—sections 860 and 
861—change the current five-step pay 
system to three steps and limit pay in- 
creases this year to 5.5 percent. 

First, the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, on which I serve, has 
jurisdiction over Federal pay. Our com- 
mittee, and specifically the Subcommit- 
tee on Compensation and Employee Ben- 
efits, has had many hearings on the vari- 
ous Federal pay systems. We have had 
hearings across the country on the wage 
board pay system. A bill to revise that 
system has been “floated” in and out of 
Congress in recent years that purports 
to revise and reform the pay system. Our 
committee has been studying the law, the 
current system, very closely. Thus, I am 
concerned that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has made an end run and in effect 
ighored our committee’s work. 

Additionally, I believe it is wrong to 
legislate in appropriations measures and 
it is unfortunate that the Rules Com- 
mittee agreed to waive points of order 
against our own House rules barring 
legislation in appropriations bills. The 
principle of separating legislation and 
appropriations is sound, in fact, funda- 
mental, to our process—and it is wrong 
to include language like this, changing 
a law, in an appropriations measure. I 
have introduced House Resolution 1007, 
with 41 cosponsors, to tighten up on our 
rules and close a loophole that has al- 
lowed this practice in the House. 

The basic point here is that the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
has jurisdiction over Federal pay. We 
have been working on the total Federal 
pay issue. Our work should not be cir- 
cumvented or restricted by enacting 
these changes in this appropriations 
measure. 

Second, these changes are piecemeal 
and do not represent a comprehensive 
approach to Federal employee pay policy 
in general. By changing the five steps to 
three and imposing an arbitrary pay 
cap, we are signing out only one group of 
Federal blue-collar workers, while em- 
ployees in departments other than DOD 
will continue under the current pay sys- 
tem. Similarly, because blue collar 
raises are not implemented simultane- 
ously for ail employees, but at different 
times during the year in various local 
wage areas, a pay ceiling will not treat 
all the DOD employees the same. Em- 
ployees in one locality who have gotten 
an increase this year will get true com- 
parability; but employees, in the same 
department in another locality, would 
get a different rate. From a manage- 
ment point of view, such inconsistent 
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pay policy within one agency does not 
make any sense. 

Third, I am opposed to arbitrary pay 
caps. Under the wage board pay system, 
blue collar employees receive periodic 
raises after a survey of private industry 
pay rates in their area in order to keep 
pay rates competitive with the private 
sector. A pay cap on one segment of Fed- 
eral workers and on one segment of the 
Nation’s work force is unfair. Holding 
hostage the pay of one small group of the 
country’s workers is grossly unfair. 

As a policy, it has never set an example 
for private industry as a way to control 
inflation. Through collective bargaining 
many workers in private industry will 
continue to negotiate increases; arbi- 
trary wage controls and the continuing 
distortion of pay comparability makes 
the argument for collective bargaining 
for Federal workers more valid. If the 
Federal Government as the employer is 
going to freeze pay, the only effective 
recourse may be through organizing and 
negotiating fair pay. 

Finally, a pay cap is deceptive and in- 
effective. If this year we cap pay, next 
year or the next, we will have to com- 
pensate for that cap. What is lost in 
comparability this year will have to be 
made up down the road. 

Thus, I oppose the provision of the 
bill and support the effort to strike this 
language. I hope my colleagues will agree 
to stop singling out the Federal em- 
ployee for such arbitrary treatment un- 
der the slogan of “reform,” “budget-cut- 
ting,” and “infiation-fighting.” 

Mrs. SPELLMAN, I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just conclude 
by pointing out that this provision would 
totally disrupt the operation of the Fed- 
eral Prevailing Rate Act. And, in fact, 
it would be changing the existing law. 

I would ask the Members to allow us 
to do those things that we know need to 
be done so that we can do them care- 
fully, properly, so that we do not create 
additional chaos. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlewoman is 
not trying to give us the impression here 
tonight that these employees are lowly 
paid, unskilled workers, is she? 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
trying to give the impression that we 
are talking about some of the very least 
and not many of the very most. 

Mr. GIAIMO. If the gentlewoman will 
yield further, we are talking about many 
highly skilled people—in most in- 
stances—people who have incomes of 
$15,000 and more, and about one-third 
of them have incomes in excess of 
$20,000. 

Second, can the gentlewoman justify 
why they should be paid 112 percent of 
the local industry average salary for 
comparable work? 
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And can the gentlewoman also advise 
why, when everyone else will most likely 
be subjected to a 5.5 percent pay cap, 
that they should be excluded from the 
pay cap and receive increases in the area 
of 10 percent. 

I just do not see the justification for 
this. I understand what is behind the 
opposition. I understand the pressures 
on the committees not to change this 
kind of legislation. 

As I stated to the gentlewoman earlier, 
they had an increase of over 58 percent, 
as I recall, while other Federal employees 
only got an increase of 33 percent, I wish 
the gentlewoman would address herself 
to these questions of mine, because we 
are not talking about deprived, under- 
privileged, unskilled people here. We are 
talking about carpenters, welders, 
plumbers, and all kinds of skills that 
are needed in the blue collar activities of 
the military and the nonmilitary. 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I want to point out to him that we 
are also talking about people who are 
very skilled in washing floors, very skilled 
in cleaning toilets, very skilled in doing 
the various menial jobs that they have 
got to do. I also want to point out that 
in doing what we are doing here today. 
we are creating such inequalities that I 
do not know how we will be able to ex- 
plain them. 

There are those people whose con- 
tracts have already been signed, and 
they will be in place for 2 years. They 
are not going to be affected by this pay 
cap. There are others whose contracts 
are going to be signed the day after this 
bill is signed into law, and they will be 
affected for a long time. So, there will 
be some who will be affected for a year, 
some for 11 months, some for 1 month. 
Is that the way we legislate? 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just been read- 
ing the Recorp of June 30, 1977. At that 
time, with respect to this amendment, the 
gentlewoman from Maryland made much 
the same statement that has been made 
this year, and I quote: 

In fact, we have already held a field hear- 
ing and have scheduled three additional 
hearings to study this matter and to con- 
sider legislation which encompasses true re- 
form of this pay system. We are using our 
upcoming recess to hold hearings instead of 
being able to enjoy these few days of respite 
to work in our own districts. 


Now, I do not say that for the purposes 
of complaint or being critical at all, 
but here is an opportunity to save up to 
$200 million a year—$200 million a year. 
My friends committee has taken no ac- 
tion on this matter, so we put a limita- 
tion in the bill, as has been provided, 
with a cap of 5.5 percent for these blue 
collar workers. 

I would point out that the vast ma- 
jority of these people are not restroom 
custodians or hold that type of job. There 
are a few people in that category, but the 
average pay of the blue collar worker— 
the average pay, I say—is $15,000 a year. 
Nearly one-third of them earn $20,000 
a year or more. This group of employees 
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has been getting unfair increases in re- 
lation to the pay scales of others in the 
community over a period of years as a 
result of the so-called, ill-designed, 
Monroney amendment. Other aspects of 
pay setting procedures provide still more 
pay above the locally prevailing rate. 

We need to do something about the 
inequities that exist. The gentlewoman 
promised to do something about this a 
year ago. It seems to me that this amend- 
ment should be adopted, and we should 
save up to $200 million. 

The President has repeatedly stated 
that he will place a 5.5 percent pay in- 
crease cap on General Schedule em- 
ployees and military personnel as a part 
of his anti-inflation program, He has 
authority to do it under the law. The 
House or Senate must vote to override 
the President to change the amount of 
the pay raise. The President does not 
have the authority to put a cap on blue 
collar wage increases. Wage Board blue 
collar pay rate increases have been sig- 
nificantly higher than increases provided 
to other Government workers in recent 
years. They have a five-step rate within 
each grade. There is simply no good 
reason not to place a cap on these wages 
if we are going to place a cap on every- 
one else. 

The Senate has already done so by a 
vote of 69 to 21, having gone on record in 
favor of the cap on Wage Board salaries 
in 1979. The Senate amendment, which 
is a part of the Treasury, Post Office, and 
General Government Appropriation bill, 
would place such a limitation on Wage 
Board employees. 

So I realize that the able gentlewoman 
from Maryland and my friend looks after 
the interest of the blue collar workers. I 
think she is well motivated when she 
works to prevent discrimination against 
the blue collar workers or otherwise, 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Maryland. 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman pointed out the words I spoke 
last year about how I was going to hold 
hearings. Every word we spoke there was 
true. I have here the record of the hear- 
ings we held and I have here the report 
of 348 pages. We did indeed hold those 
hearings and we did indeed recognize 
that there needs to be a change in the 
Monroney amendment and a change in 
the night differential and other changes. 
Had the Civil Service Reform bill not 
been brought in and had we not been 
asked by the President and almost de- 
manded that everything else be set aside, 
we would be here with the recommended 
changes and we would have that legisla- 
tion completed. 

We will have that legislation com- 
pleted as soon as we can get back, and 
we have just finished working on the 
civil service reform bill. We will go back 
to work on this and we assure the chair- 
man that we will be here before the 
House with proper legislation, legislation 
which has considered all of the facts, all 
of the things we learned—and we think 
we are pretty expert at this these days, 
and that it will be the kind of legislation 
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that the chairman can support. It will 
not be piecemeal legislation. It will not 
be legislation which drives us either fur- 
ther back than we were when we first 
started. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentlewoman 
for her comment, and I think it would 
be good if this legislation could be 
brought to us, if it could be made appli- 
cable to the year 1980 or as soon as 
adopted. But as a stopgap measure pend- 
ing this legislation let us save the $200 
million and pass the 5.5 percent cap on 
the pay of these workers. I do not see 
why we could not be able to do that. It 
will give the members of your committee 
and the Members of this House and the 
Members of the Senate good reasons to 
try to expedite consideration of the long- 
range situation. This provision will ad- 
dress the immediate situation, and it will 
be the law for the year 1979 or until more 
permanent legislation is adopted. 

So I ask that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas be voted 
down. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
still very much concerned about these 
cleaning women. I would like to get fully 
to understand this. Would the gentle- 
woman tell me what are they being paid 
now? 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentlewoman will yield, I do not have 
the figures here today, but the point is 
as we look this over, we will see this. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to know. Does anybody know 
what they are being paid? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmmo). 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
informed by our staff, which has worked 
very long hours on this, that the prevail- 
ing rate for a cleaning woman in this 
area, in the District of Columbia area, is 
between $5 and $6 an hour. I understand 
that the prevailing rate for similar kinds 
of work for someone hired in the private 
sector, not a Wage Board employee, is 
about $2.65 an hour or the minimum 
wage. This is the very type of inconsist- 
ency we are trying to correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. WHITE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I demand a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is 
demanded. 
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All those in favor of the amendment 
will stand and remain standing until 
counted. 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry, I would like to take that back; I 
would like to withdraw the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the Chair has already started to 
count. 

The ayes will be seated, and the noes 
will rise and remain standing until 
counted. 

On this vote by division the ayes are 
4 and the noes are 56. 

Mrs. SPELLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 862. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be obligated after March 31, 
1979, for the payment of salaries, wages, and 
employee benefits for the employment of 
direct-hire or indirect-hire foreign national 
employees in excess of locally prevailing 
wages and practices: Provided, That no sal- 
aries, wages, or employee benefits in effect on 
October 1, 1978, shall be reduced by this 
limitation. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARKIN: On 
page 58, after line 15, add a new section to 
read as follows: 

Sec. 863. Of the total budget authority in 
this Act, for payments not required by law, 
two per centum shall be withheld from ob- 
ligation and expenditure: Provided, That of 
the amount provided in the Act for each ap- 
propriation account, activity, and project, for 
payments not required by law, the amount 
withheld shall not exceed five per centum. 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, again 
this is a 2-percent cut only on the con- 
trollables in the bill, and represents 
about a $2.182 billion cut, but, again, it is 
a 2-percent cut. * 

This body has, in the past, voted to cut 
8 percent from HEW, 5 percent from the 
legislative budget, 2 percent from the 
Treasury, 2 percent from foreign aid and 
this is just another in the series in the 
attempt to try to get some control on the 
Federal budget. 

The taxpayers are not happy, and they 
are asking Members of the Congress to 
tighten their belts, and they are asking 
us to tighten our belts all across the 
board. They do not want to make any 
single agency exempt from this belt- 
tightening procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, a lot of people have 
said to me, “Well, HARKIN, you vote for 
all these 2-percent cuts, and everything 
else, but when it comes to agriculture 
you never vote to cut agriculture.” 

That is not true. In fact, I voted for 
the 2-percent cut in the agriculture 
budget because I believe there is at least 
2 percent waste and inefficiency there as 
there is in every other agency. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to 
weaken our national defense in any way 
by offering this amendment. In fact, just 
the opposite: I believe by adopting this 
kind of amendment, we make the mili- 
tary more efficient because I believe 
adopting a 2-percent cut will be a 
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challenge to the Pentagon to do better 
without the fat in the budget. It will be 
a challenge to them to cut the budget 
where the fat is the thickest. 

Why should I be doing this to the mili- 
tary? The fact is that I believe if we 
adopt amendments for 2-percent cuts 
across the board in all departments and 
agencies to make them more efficient, I 
believe that we ought to do that also in 
the military. 

Mr. Chairman, my background is one 
of having spent a great deal of time in 
the military. There is no one sitting in 
this room today on the floor of the House 
who can convince me that there is not at 
least 2 percent waste and inefficiency in 
the military, just as there is in every 
other agency; but because of the very 
nature of the military, because it is so 
necessary for our national defense, there 
is a tendency to overlook the waste and 
inefficiency that takes place in the mili- 
tary. 


Mr. Chairman, I would be the first to 
admit that during my many years as a 
Navy pilot, I was guility of wasting a lot 
of the taxpayers dollars. However, there 
was no one really controlling me because, 
after all, the Pentagon overlooks it be- 
cause it is for the national defense. 

Let us take the recent example of the 
amendment with regard to the nuclear 
carrier. When I was in the Navy, you 
could not build an aircraft carrier big 
enough for me. The bigger, the better, 
I would have said. Had I still been in the 
Navy, I would have been for the addition 
of the nuclear carrier; but now, as a 
Member of Congress representing a con- 
stituency, I have different obligations. I 
believe that I have an obligation to stand 
here on the floor and tell the people of 
this country that we cannot give every- 
body in this country everything that they 
want, and we cannot give every depart- 
ment and every agency everything that 
they want, including the Pentagon. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, as I said, let 
us not cripple our national defense. That 
is the furtherest thing from my mind. Let 
us, however, throw down a challenge to 
the Pentagon to cut the waste and in- 
efficiency, to cut out the fat, and to give 
our taxpayers a lean, tough military, one 
that is ready to meet any armed chal- 
lenge by an adversary. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I shall presently ask for a vote; out 
before doing so, I would like to point out 
that the House has voted on these 2- 
percent-cut amendments title by title. 

In view of the reductions already made 
by the Committee on Appropriations 
totaling $3 billion—of course, they were 
offset by going over the budget by about 
an equal amount. The House, I believe, 
agrees with me that we should not 
tamper further with the defense pro- 
gram and that we have already made the 
decisions with respect to procurement, 
personnel, and otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it is 
time to vote on the issue of further re- 
ductions to the Defense Department 
budget. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

We discussed this kind of cut for the 
last 3 days, and we pleaded that we not 
have amendments offered to each title 
to cut 2 percent. Nonetheless, we have 
had those amendments offered on and 
off, all throughout the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue has been 
voted on already on almost every title 
we have come to, and now I think every 
Member knows how he is going to vote 
on this amendment. There is no need for 
any great debate on it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a vote on the amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MITCHELL OF 
MARYLAND AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMEND- 
MENT OFFERED BY MR. HARKIN 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 

Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 

substitute for the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. HARKIN: On page 88 after line 
15, insert the following paragraph: 

“Of the total budget authority provided 
for in this Act, for payments not required by 
law, One per centum shall be withheld from 
obligation and expenditure: Provided, That 
of the amount provided in this Act for each 
appropriation account, activity and project 
for payments not required by law, the 
amount withheld shall not exceed five per 
centum.” 


Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
chairman, I rise to offer an amendment 
to reduce the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1979. 

The effect of my amendment is to re- 
duce the military appropriation by an 
amount that represents less than 1 per- 
cent of the total appropriation bill. It is 
my intention, with this amendment, to 
preserve the fiscal integrity of the Con- 
gress by reducing military spending by 
less than 1 percent. In arguments offered 
on the floor of this body, my colleagues 
identified excessive Federal spending as 
the nemesis in the fight to control infia- 
tion. These arguments prevailed as the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill was reduced by nearly 
$1.4 billion; the legislative branch ap- 
propriation bill received a 5-percent re- 
duction; the State, Justice, and Com- 
merce appropriation was relegated a 2- 
percent across-the-board reduction, 
while the Public Works appropriation 
was reduced more than $200 million. It 
is clear that the message of the Congress 
to the American people is excessive Fed- 
eral spending and waste in Government 
is partially responsible for escalating 
taxes and double-digit inflation. There is 
no better example of excess and waste as 
the military appropriation. 

It should be noted that the military 
appropriation, as recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee, is $56.7 mil- 
lion more than requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense through the executive 
budget submission. The DOD is the only 
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agency that enjoys this privilege. The 
privilege of guaranteed excess and waste 
in Government spending is not new for 
DOD. At this point, DOD has accumu- 
lated more than $18 billion in unobli- 
gated balances. This $18 billion applied 
to the deficit could reduce our deficit to 
$25 billion and project a path to a bal- 
anced budget. That same $18 billion 
could be applied to a tax cut to stimulate 
aggregate demand and investment to 
spur economic growth. More than 700,000 
elderly Americans could receive adequate 
housing with $18 billion directed to solve 
the housing problems of the elderly. None 
of the problems of America are addressed 
by allowing the military department to 
hold $18 billion in unobligated balances. 
Every year, since my election to Congress, 
the military has had a shortfall in 
spending. It should be readily apparent 
to this body that we are the perpetrators 
of waste and excess in Government when 
we vote additional funds for the mili- 
tary. With unobligated balances of 
$18.2 billion, unexpended balances of 
$73.9 billion and annual shortfalls in the 
military budget, we should recognize that 
even under optimum spending condi- 
tions—that is, conditions which provide 
little oversight and/or scrutiny on mili- 
tary spending—the military industrial 
complex is not able to spend all that we 
appropriate. 

There is not a Member of this body 
who has not been victimized by Pentagon 
public relations. Inevitably, around this 
time of year, the public relations 
machine cranks out propaganda on job 
loss in your district associated with mili- 
tary spending reductions. I submit to you 
that the military department, by statute, 
is to provide for the defense of the coun- 
try and not for the employment. How- 
ever, the DOD, through its major con- 
tractors, intimidate, our voting sensi- 
bility. Pentagon public relations and the 
military industrial complex are basic 
contributors to the perpetration of waste 
and excess in Federal spending. 

Another of the contributors to waste 
and excess in military spending revolves 
around “an international military bar- 
gaining chip theory.” This strategy has 
been, not only a contributor of waste, but 
a direct cause for the failure of 7 years 
of SALT. Any weapon that is considered 
lethal enough to be a credible “bargain- 
ing chip” in SALT becomes attractive to 
the military industrial complex. Soon 
these weapons generate their own eco- 
nomic, political, and military constituen- 
cy, which causes for a resistance to nego- 
tiate these away in SALT. An example is 
the MIRV system which was originally 
proposed as a bargaining chip against 
the ABM system. The ABM’s have been 
negotiated away. However, the MIRV re- 
mains, thus, increasing the number of 
nuclear warheads available to threaten 
war rather than preserve peace. Another 
example is the cruise missile, which was 
funded originally as a bargaining chip 
following the SALT I agreement. The 
cruise missile has developed an econom- 
ic, political, and military constituency, 
which currently renders it an obstacle to 
SALT II. The bargaining chip mentality 
which has prevailed has been both waste- 
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ful and threatening to the preservation 
of peace. 

Clearly, strategic weapons accounting 
for less than 10 percent of the military 
appropriation is not the answer to the 
long-term problem of waste and mis- 
management. If the Congress is to con- 
trol the growth of the military budget, we 
must make decisions concerning a new 
U.S. defense strategy. One that I deem 
viable depicts our triad of strategic 
nuclear forces, land-based missiles, 
bombers, and submarines, with major re- 
ductions in the capability to reinforce 
NATO. In a period of our economic his- 
tory when the international currency 
base is the German mark, Swedish franc, 
or Japanese yen, it becomes eminently 
clear that our NATO allies have the re- 
sources to contribute more to their na- 
tional defense. We appropriate more to 
their national defense than they do. 
While the dollar vacillates daily on the 
international market, our NATO allies 
enjoy favorable balance-of-trade sur- 
pluses and stability of their currency. It 
is time for this body to make longrun 
decisions on the growth of the military 
budget and our role in the international 
military order. 

My amendment will reduce title I, “Mil- 
itary Personnel”; title III, “Operation 
and Maintenance”; title IV, “Procure- 
ment,” by 1 percent; title V, “Research 
and Development, Test, and Evaluation”; 
title VI, “Special Currency Program”; 
and, title IX, “Related Agencies Intelli- 
gence Community Staff” will be reduced 
by 2 percent. The total reduction is 
$1,042,125,350, or 0.8 percent of the total 
appropriation bill. 

There is not one of my colleagues who 
can deny that there is less than a penny’s 
waste for every dollar spent in the mili- 
tary appropriation. The Congressional 
Budget Office has published over 20 
background papers providing options to 
reduce military spending. These papers 
identify waste, excess, and mismanage- 
ment in the military appropriation that 
could save more than $15 billion in Fed- 
eral spending. CBO provides options 
which amount to a 12.6-percent savings, 
rather than the 1 percent I have pro- 
posed in my amendment. The General 
Acounting Office has also identified gross 
mismanagement which forces billions of 
dollars of excess spending for the mili- 
tary. Clearly, a vote to reduce this appro- 
priation by less than 1 percent is rea- 
sonable, responsible, and provides a di- 
rection of this body to work toward in 
the future. 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen the efforts 
of a 2-percent cut being made in the 
past. We have seen that they have failed. 
Iam offering what amounts to less than 
a 1-percent cut. It is eight-tenths of 1 
percent in the substitute amendment. 
And I am offering it for one reason: I 
want to test some things. I want to test 
the strength of the military-industrial 
complex. I want to test the strength of 
those who are committed to curbing 
Government spending. Third, I want to 
test whether or not this House is willing 
to vote for a total reduction of $1,042 
million-plus in a less than 1-percent cut 
in the military budget of eight-tenths of 
1 percent. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a vote on the substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL) as 
a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr. HARKIN. A 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland) there were—ayes 26, noes 56. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote, and pending that, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. One hundred and twenty-one 
Members are present, a quorum. 

RECORDED VOTE 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) for a recorded 
vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—ayes 136, noes 222, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 73, as 


follows: 


Akaka 
Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baucus 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill 
Burke, Fla. 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Collins, Ml. 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cunningham 
D’Amours 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Downey 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Fenwick 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 


Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 


[Roll No. 661] 


AYES—136 


Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Hughes 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lujan 
McCormack 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Myers, Gary 
Nolan 
Nowak 


NOES—222 


Beard, Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevill 

Boggs 
Boland 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Mass. 


Oakar 
Oberstar 
Panetta 
Patterson 


Railsback 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Rooney 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 

Ryan 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Simon 
Smith, Nebr. 
St Germain 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steers 
Stokes 
Thompson 
Thone 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
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Johnson, Calif. Price 
Jones, N.C. Quayle 
Jones, Okla. Regula 
Jones, Tenn. Risenhoover 
Kazen 
Kelly 

Kemp 

Keys 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach 
Lederer 
Lent 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif. 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 


Cornell 

Crane 

Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
de la Garza 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dodd 

Dornan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stangeland 


Fountain 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 


Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 


Van Deerlin 

Moliohan Waggonner 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers, John 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Obey 
Pattison 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 
Harrington 
NOT VOTING—73 


Flynt Pressler 
Fowler Quillen 
Frey Rangel 
Garcia Rhodes 
Gephardt Richmond 


Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Ashley 
Barnard 
Bellenson 
Biaggi 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Brown, Mich. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Caputo 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Conable 
Conyers 
Danielson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Drinan 
Evans, Colo. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fiowers 


Lloyd, Tenn. 
Mann 
Mathis 
Mikva 
Moffett 


Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nix 

Ottinger 
Patten 


Mr. HORTON changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

Mr. BOB WILSON changed his vote 
from “present” to “no,” 

So the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY 
MR. JOHN L. BURTON 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Chairman please advise the Members of 
the Committee what the pending busi- 
ness is before the Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a preferen- 
tial motion pending offered by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. JOHN L, 
BURTON). 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. JOHN L. Burton moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken, 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I understand that this vote that 
will be taken—and I assume it might 
even be a recorded vote and will be the 
last order of business and that the Com- 
mittee will rise tonight—I take this 
time to explain what the amendment is, 
because I do not think Members were 
fully cognizant of the last amendment. 

This is the 2-percent cut on this sub- 
committee’s recommendations that were 
passed on to this House by the full com- 
mittee. We mean no disrespect certainly 
to this subcommittee, which did its 
work just like every other subcommittee 
did its work, and there were 2-percent 
cuts made. Now, we will be told—at least, 
we were told before—that because the 2- 
percent cuts were debated title by title 
there is no use talking about them now. 
They were debated title by title with 
about seven people sitting on the floor, 
with people coming in. There was only 
one rollcall vote on any of those. 

I do not think the House as a whole 
or the Committee as a whole had a 
chance really to think about what it was 
doing. What you are saying is that you 
cannot find in this big budget—and we 
all know how efficient the Pentagon is— 
2 percent of waste. We know there would 
be no fraud or abuse, because that is 
only in welfare—but waste. 

We will say that the shortfall and the 
money in the pipeline, which is well over 
what 2 percent would be, does not mean 
anything. We will say to the taxpayers 
of this country, “You can only save 
money in one segment of the economy 
and not in the other.” 

I am one of those who wishes the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio would 
have made this amendment, because I 
think Members might have listened. But, 
it is very important to understand all 
of what you are saying here, for what 
you said on the other subcommittee 
recommendations and appropriations 
measures was that you can find 2 per- 
cent in those items that should not be 
spent and would save the taxpayers 
some money. 
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Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. I just 
want to point out to the Members here 
that the vote that was just taken was a 
1-percent cut in the controllable items 
for appropriations. 

Many Members approached me on the 
floor and said they wanted to vote for 
my 2-percent cut because they were more 
fiscally conservative and they wanted to 
have that 2-percent cut just like they 
voted on all other agencies and depart- 
ments and had that been a 2-percent cut 
they would have voted for it. 

The vote, after we dispose of the pref- 
erential motion offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. BURTON) will 
be on my 2-percent cut. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I reclaim my 
time and ask for order. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
impressed with what the gentleman has 
said, and of course we are all interested 
in economy. What I would like to under- 
stand, when the gentleman is appealing 
to those who voted on occasion for a 2- 
percent cut, and I am one of those, I 
would ask, Has the gentleman in the 
well ever voted for that 2-percent cut? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Yes; he has. 

Mr. WYDLER. On which ones? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. On several 
of them. This Member not only voted 
for some of the 2-percent cuts but he 
voted for several of the appropriations as 
well. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

I mean, nobody wants a rollcall vote 
on this motion. Right? 

The gentleman from California is de- 
lighted to yield to his friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, let 
me say I think the Members should ap- 
preciate the fact that the gentleman in 
the well is a model of consistency and he 
deserves our applause. 

However, having said he is a model of 
consistency, of course I mean he is con- 
sistently wrong. 


Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield no further. 

Mr, DORNAN., Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
DORNAN). 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
also like to compliment my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from California, 
as a model of consistency, and I will be 
watching carefully his record of consist- 
ency in the morning when I give the 
gentleman an opportunity to save hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars on military- 
funded abortions, when this committee 
gets to that item. 
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Mr. JOHN L. BURTON, Mr. Chairman, 
I reclaim my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. JOHN L. 
Burton) has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, the plan of the House 
is to vote on the 2-percent across-the- 
board cut. After that vote I will move 
that the Committee rise. 


I would like to say this with respect to 
the amendment on the 2-percent cut. We 
have been up that hill and down again 
several times. We voted on a 2-percent 
reduction during consideration of the 
various titles to the bill. There was a 
resounding vote against the 2-percent cut 
because we felt that the cuts had already 
been made, the Committee having voted 
to cut the bill by $3 million. However, 
providing funds for the carrier, over the 
budget, added a large sum of money. 

So it would seem ridiculous, having 
voted against all the 2-percent cuts by a 
rather large margin, now to embrace it 
in the final hours of consideration of this 
measure, so I ask that the 2-percent cut 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. JOHN L. 
BURTON). 


The preferential motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 


The question was taken; and the 
chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 102, noes 252, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 77, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 662] 


AYES—102 


Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Hollenbeck 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 

Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Latta 

Leach 
Leggett 
Lujan 
McCormack 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Markey 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 


Ammerman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bedell 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Carney 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Collins, Tl. 
Corcoran, 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Dellums 
Dent 
Devine 
Downey 
Eckhardt Minish 
Edgar Mitchell, Md. 
Edwards, Calif. Moffett 
Fenwick Moorhead, Pa. 
Florio Murphy, Il. 
Foley Murphy, Pa. 
Ford, Mich. Myers, John 
Forsythe Nolan 
Fraser Nowak 
Gaydos Panetta 


Pease 
Pike 
Pritchard 


Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Whalen 
Wirth 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
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NOES—252 


Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
App.egate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfieia 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, ‘rex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Dantel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
de la Garza 
Derrick 


Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers, Gary 
Myers, Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nedzi 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 

Quie 
Railsback 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 


Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 


Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 


Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard Rose 
Hubbard Rostenkowski 
Huckaby Rudd 
Hyde Runnels 
Ichord Sarasin 
Jeffords Satterfield 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFa.ce 
Lagomarsino 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Lent 
Livingston 
Lloyd, Calif 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Luken 
Lundine 
Derwinski McClory 
Dickinson McCloskey 
Dicks McDade 
Dodd McDonald 
Duncan, Oreg. McEwen 
Duncan, Tenn. McFall 
Early McHugh 
Edwards, Ala. McKay 
Edwards, Okla. Madigan 
Ellberg Mahon 
Emery Marks 
English Marlenee 
Erlenborn Marriott 
Ertel Martin 
Evans, Del. Mattox 
Evans, Ga. Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Michel 
Milford 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Fountain Calif. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Harrington 
NOT VOTING—77 


Burke, Calif. Delaney 
Burlison, Mo. Diggs 
Burton, Phillip Dingell 
Caputo Dornan 
Chisholm Drinan 
Clay Evans, Colo. 
Conable Evans, Ind. 
Conyers Flowers 
Danielson Flynt 

Davis Fowler 


Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vento 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Ashley 
Barnard 
Beilenson 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Brown, Mich, 
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Mikva 

Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nix 


Frey 

Garcia 
Gephardt 
Green 
Gudger 
Hansen 
Heckler 
Holtzmam 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Kasten 

Le Fante 
Levitas 
Lloyd, Tenn. 
Mann Scheuer 
Mathis Sisk 


The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mrs. Chisholm for, with Mrs. Lloyd of 
Tennessee against. 

Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Nix against. 

Mr. Bonior for, with Mr. Zeferetti against. 

Mr. Richmond for, with Mr. Flynt against. 

Mr. Garcia for, with Mr. Davis against. 

Mr. Conyers for, with Mr. Young of Mis- 
souri against. 

Mr. Rangel for, with Mr. Ashley against. 

Mr. Weiss for, with Mr. Teague against. 

Mr. Drinan for, with Mr. Sisk against. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, as one who 
has strongly opposed these previous at- 
tempts to cut the defense spending, I 
want to make some comments about this 
budget. 

Today, the House completes its action 
on the budget for the Department of De- 
fense appropriations for fiscal year 1979. 
The review of the budget has taken 
nearly 7 months including the taking of 
testimony and the conclusion of the De- 
fense subcommittee’s deliberations on 
the content of the fiscal year 1979 bill. 
The budget approved by the House cuts 
President Carter’s budget request by 
$108 million, the smallest reduction 
taken by the Congress in many years. 
The Carter budget is, however, substan- 
tially less than the budget proposed by 
the Ford administration. Over the fiscal 
years 1978-82 period, President Carter 
has recommended a 5-year defense pro- 
gram which will cut defense by a total of 
$38 billion and $8.4 billion in fiscal year 
1979 alone. 

As a consequence, President Carter has 
cut the naval shipbuilding program in 
half—from 30 to 15 ships, and only con- 
gressional insistence may compel the 
President to deploy a new aircraft car- 
rier, the heart of the Navy’s offensive 
power in a nonnuclear conflict. The $38 
billion reduction in investment in de- 
fense through fiscal year 1982 means a 
continuation of the disinvestment in de- 
fense we have suffered since the mid- 
1960s. 

The cumulative effect of the disinvest- 
ment in defense ratified by the Carter 
defense budget—we are spending $10 bil- 
lion less in real terms in fiscal year 1979 
than we spent in fiscal year 1964—will 
cripple our defense capability in the 
1980's unless it is swiftly reversed. The 
adequacy .of our defense posture, after 
all, cannot be measured in comparison to 
the amount we expended in the year be- 
fore, but only against the threat sup- 
posedly addressed by the defense budget. 


Ottinger 
Pattison 
Pressler 


Zeferetti 
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It is the character of the military 
threat facing the forces we will have in 
being during the 1980's if trends persist 
that is the most powerful source of my 
concern. The threat measured by any 
statistical series has grown in ways far 
more threatening to our future security 
than the threat we have faced from any 
foe in this century. On a number of 
occasions I have expressed my concern 
about trends affecting our strategic nu- 
clear posture. I will not dwell on the 
character of the Soviet nuclear threat 
here, but suffice to say that the threat 
to existing U.S. land-based strategic 
forces which will predictably emerge in 
the 1980's will diminish our ability to 
deal with the Soviets in an intense crisis 
with the Soviets of the type which has 
been characteristic of the postwar pe- 
riod. The budget for fiscal year 1979 will 
do little to diminish the relative increase 
in Soviet strength, nor will it increase 
the survivability of the existing forces. 
The decision to initiate full-scale devel- 
opment of the MX ICBM has been post- 
poned once again despite unambiguous 
evidence that a clear and present threat 
to the survivability of the land-based 
force exists. The early development of 
MX is essential to American security in 
the 1980’s, and there is no effective sub- 
stitute for the deployment of the MX if 
American security is to be insured during 
the 1980’s. The deployment date for the 
MX has been postponed until the late 
1980’s, and the deployment could not be 
completed until the early 1990's. Yet, I 
am advised that no funds will be pro- 
vided for full-scale development in the 
1980 budget either. This unconscionable 
delay in meeting so clear a threat simply 
underscores the utter inadequacy of the 
fiscal year 1979 budget to meet the 
threat. 

Those who argue that higher levels of 
investment in defense now will diminish 
our investment in social programs are 
being very shortsighted indeed. Nothing 
will be more disruptive of the effective 
operation of Federal social programs 
than the crisis-driven need to increase 
our military preparedness at a time of 
crisis. One need only examine the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict in 1950 to appreciate 
the consequences of our present policy in 
the context of a crisis in the 1980's. 

Only 3 months before the outbreak of 
the conflict, a vigorous debate was being 
conducted in the Congress over whether 
the Nation could afford an $18 billion de- 
fense budget rather than a $16 billion 
budget. In either case, the investment in 
defense was inadequate to address the 
threat of Soviet and Soviet-controlled 
forces in existence in 1950. When the 
Korean conflict broke out in June of 1950, 
the Congress was forced to authorize the 
expenditure of $60 billion to meet our 
defense needs, only part of which were 
directly related to the conduct of the 
Korean conflict. Virtually the entire 
groundwork for our present strategic 
posture—the B-52’s, the ICBM program, 
and the Polaris program—emerged out of 
the defense investment program of the 
early 1950s. We were forced to expend 
nearly 10 percent of our GNP during 
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most of the 1950s to offset our lack of 
preparedness in the late 1940s. 

We appear doomed to repeat history by 
failing to invest in defense now in a man- 
ner which will meet the military threat 
we face. It is the only effective means of 
reducing the likelihood that a potential 
nuclear conflict before we are compelled 
to crisis-induced massive investment we 
have done too often in the past. 


I can only hope that the Carter admin- 
instration will heed the signs in the Con- 
gress that strong support for a powerful 
defense posture does exist. It is late for 
the President and the Congress to act, 
but, I believe, not too late.@ 
® Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support the effort to continue the pro- 
gram to develop the use of radiation to 
preserve food. 

I have followed this research and de- 
velopment effort from its inception 25 
years ago. Based on the testimony of 
qualified scientists in this field, I can at- 
test to the outstanding accomplishments 
of the research program at the Army’s 
Natick Laboratory in Massachusetts in 
irradiation processes and other advanced 
food preparation technologies. Along 
with our astronauts, I have eaten food 
prepared by radiation processes and join 
them in praising the quality and whole- 
someness of these foods. From my own 
experience I know there was no exagger- 
ation in the statements of the astronauts 
concerning their high taste rating for the 
ham, cheese, et cetera, they ate in their 
space missions. I certainly agree with 
their high praise for the irradiated 
charcoal-broiled beef steaks, sliced tur- 
key, cornbread, breakfast rolls, and ham 
steaks they shared with their Russian 
counterparts during the July 1975 Apollo- 
Soyuz linkup in space. 

From a military standpoint, foods pre- 
served by radiation have very significant 
advantages. The logistic supply problem 
is greatly simplified. The supply system 
does not have to be burdened by refrig- 
erated ships, trucks, storage lockers to 
handle perishable fish, poultry, and other 
foods. Volumes and weights are also re- 
duced which permits even greater sav- 
ings in transportation, energy, and 
equipment. Such foods can be stored for 
long periods without attention, thereby 
greatly simplifying field operation plan- 
ning and civil defense preparations. A 
1972 study by the Commerce Department 
found that even in an operation of the 
Vietnam size, we could have saved at 
least $18 million in 1968 alone if we could 
have used irradiated food. Of course, now 
with the much higher cost of energy, 
the savings would be many times greater. 
The military losses due to spoilage was 
brought graphically to mind a couple of 
weeks ago with the spoilage of several 
millions of dollars of food at one of our 
military sites in West Germany. I ex- 
pressed my views on this matter in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Army which 
I would like to include at the close of 
my remarks. As I state, we need innova- 
tive methods of food preservation to 
stop these losses. Of course, irradiation 
has this potential. 

There are many misconceptions con- 
cerning food irradiation. One is that the 
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military does not need such an ad- 
vanced system of food preservation. The 
Army, on the other hand, has clearly 
expressed its requirements for foods of 
high quality which need no refrigera- 
tion and are economically attractive over 
the whole logistic train. The findings of 
an Army scientific advisory panel a cou- 
ple of years ago expressed the potential 
of irradiated food meeting the logistic 
requirements being sought by the mili- 
tary in this respect. 

It is also said that the millions we 
have spent on the Natick food technology 
program has been wasted. As referred 
to previously, the scientists knowledge- 
able in the filed have praised the out- 
standing accomplishments of the pro- 
gram. Based on this work, the military 
food handling procedures have been 
revolutionized across the board. This 
has occurred in all aspects of the opera- 
tions ranging from preservation to pack- 
aging and transportation. There have 
been setbacks as is the case in any ad- 
vanced technology effort. 

The recent failure of the contractor to 
perform in an acceptable manner on 
three foods being worked on in the food 
irradiation effort is an example of such 
a setback. 

Some have said that the FDA is unfa- 
vorably disposed toward food irradia- 
tion. On the other hand, the FDA has 
encouraged the submission of petitions 
for the general consumption of such 
foods. Of course, the scientific data 
which involves animal feedings over 
many generations must be gathered to- 
gether for the submission of such a peti- 
tion. The director of the FDA's Bureau 
of Toxicology, who headed an interna- 
tional food committee made up of FAO, 
IAEA, and WHO membership, recom- 
mended in 1976 eight foods preserved by 
radiation be approved for world use. This 
same committee of outstanding scientists 
also agreed in the finding that the irra- 
diation process is a physical process for 
treating foods comparable to heating or 
freezing. In this respect, no scientific 
data has been developed to date that 
indicates such foods are not safe. As 
stated, an Army study in 1975 found that 
no radiation-related pathological prob- 
lems have been found on the foods being 
studied in the Army program. 

The scientists familiar with the pro- 
gram are predicting a high probability of 
success in obtaining FDA approval of an 
irradiation petition. 

It is unfortunate that the development 
of an FDA petition for approval of the 
irradiation process is taking so long. I am 
sure to a large degree the new era of ulti- 
mate concern over safety has played a 
large part in this delay. It was only in the 
early 1970’s that an agreement was 
reached between the military and FDA 
scientists on the data which must be 
compiled to support such a petition. This 
plan, which is referred to as a “protocol,” 
requires lengthy periods of animal feed- 
ing and diagnosis. 

Generations of such animal tests are 
involved and, therefore, several years 
are needed to do the work. It would have 
been much better if these agreements on 
what data is necessary had been reached 
earlier, but such was not the case. Now 
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that we have these agreements, it be- 
hooves us to follow through and com- 
plete the job. 

A word should be said about the value 
of this first basically new method of food 
preservation since the development of 
canning in the last century on the wel- 
fare of the world. I am sure no one will 
disagree that the solution of the world 
food supply problem will not help more 
than any one thing to the course of 
peace in the world. The potential of ir- 
radiated food to the advancement of this 
goal is agreed to by most international 
scientists working in this field. The Nobel 
laureate, Dr. William F. Libby, analyzed 
this potential in an article in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. In this article, which is en- 
titled “Food Irradiation: An Unused 
Weapon Against Hunger,” Dr. Libby said, 
“Surely the millions who live in the shad- 
ow of starvation deserve the benefits of 
a more rapid introduction of irradiated 
foods.” 

Of course, it is well documented in the 
scientific literature that this world is 
looking forward to us to complete our 
work in this field where we now hold 
such a dominant lead. 

There are other misconceptions con- 

cerning food irradiation that I could 
mention if time warranted. Sufficient to 
say the scientific facts strongly support 
the success of this effort, the potential 
advantages are great, the industry is 
ready to take over once the technical 
data is developed, and the petition is filed 
and approved, and we have the strong 
technical base and competence to com- 
plete the job. Accordingly, now is the 
time for action to approve the required 
funding for the Army effort and get on 
with the job.@ 
@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by my 
colleague from Massachusetts. This 
amendment would simply permit the 
continuation of a valuable research pro- 
gram into the use of radiation to preserve 
food for the military. To prematurely 
cut off the funding of this most promis- 
ing program, as the bill before us would 
do, would constitute a waste of all of the 
very productive research which has al- 
ready taken place at a time when the 
program is nearing its conclusion. If we 
do not restore the funds for research into 
irradiated food, we will foreclose a means 
of preserving food which might well 
prove to be the most significant method 
for long-term preservation available to 
the military. 

The amendment before us is most 
carefully structured. It simply restores 
$1 million for the irradiated food pro- 
gram. A General Accounting Office re- 
port urges that this research not be dis- 
continued, lest we close off the very 
promising techniques of preservation of 
food by radiation. Such food was used 
with great success by the American and 
Soviet cosmonauts during their joint 
venture into space. Thus, we have seen 
that the research into irradiated food can 
produce significant results. This is not, 
as some have alleged, a program with- 
out substantive results. On the contrary., 
it has produced tangible proof that the 
techniques are useful. 
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All that the amendment offered by the 
gentlelady from Massachusetts would do 
is permit the researchers to carry 
through to completion a program which 
has already demonstrated its usefulness 
to the armed services as a means of 
preserving food. If we arbitrarily stop all 
funding of this program now, we will, in 
effect, throw away many years of re- 
search which have finally, at the pres- 
ent time, brought the program near 
fruition. Such an abrupt halt to this pro- 
gram would waste more than the $4.1 
million which the committee cut; it 
would waste more than the $1 million 
which the amendment before us restores; 
it would, in fact, waste all of the dollars 
and all of the years of research into ir- 
radiated food, a technology of great po- 
tential use to the military. 

I urged my colleagues to support this 
very careful and very modest amend- 
ment before us so we can follow the ad- 
vice of the GAO and follow commonsense 
by continuing the funding of research 
into the use of radiation to preserve 
food.@ 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 13635) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1979, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
defense appropriations bill which has 
been under consideration by the House 
today, and I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 


REPORT ON HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 683, REVISING CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET FOR 1979 


Mr. GIAIMO, from the Committee on 
the Budget, submitted a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 95-1456) on the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 683) re- 
vising the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal year 1979, 
which was referred to the Union Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ON SECOND CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION ON THE 
BUDGET, 1979 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (H. Res. 
1303), providing that there be printed 
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for use by the House Committee on the 
Budget 1,000 additional copies, at a cost 
not to exceed $1,200 of the House report 
entitled, “Second Concurrent Resolution 
on the Budget—Fiscal Year 1979.” 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could the gentleman 
from Connecticut tell us whether this 
amount of money, this additional ex- 
penditure the gentleman is asking for, is 
included in the budget resolution? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think it well can 
be accommodated with the $500 billion, 
I will say that. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, that is 
what the gentleman always says. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1303 

Resolved, That there be printed for use by 
the House Committee on the Budget, 1,000 
additional copies, at a cost not to exceed 
$1,200.00, of the House Report entitled, “Sec- 
ond Concurrent Resolution on the Budget— 
Fiscal Year 1979.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
tee motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS ON THE 


PHILIPPINES NEED TO 
ANSWERED 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call your attention to the recent visit 
to the United States of the Philippine 
First Lady Imelda Marcos, wife of the 
head of the Philippine Head of State, 
Ferdinand E. Marcos. 


That Mrs. Marcos has charm and 
political acumen goes without saying. 
Her resolve and beauty and early 
popularity evidently helped propel her 
husband to the Presidency of the Philip- 
pines in 1965. She has been symbolic if 
not instrumental in upholding that re- 
gime and has been fully supportive of 
President Marcos in his successful dec- 
laration of martial law in 1972 and of 
the regime since that time. As such an 
obvious asset to President Marcos, she 
was appointed Governor of Manila with 
the life and death authority over 8 mil- 
lion people, the command and control 
of an integrated policy and military, 
and a political presence that is felt 
throughout the Philippines. 

It is in this position that Mrs. Marcos 
flew to the United States, asked for a 
meeting in Congress, and addressed 
several Members of Congress on the 
state of the Philippines, political repres- 
sion and intimidation, military aid 
abuse, and civil and human rights viola- 
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tions. The meeting was marked by 
polite but frank discussions. The ques- 
tions posed to Mrs. Marcos were direct. 
Her answers were disappointing, some- 
times vague, unresponsive, or irrelevant 
to the questions asked. It was perhaps 
an uncomfortable situation for the Phil- 
ippine First Lady. However, the Philip- 
pines remains an uncomfortable home- 
land for millions of Filipinos who suffer 
arbitrary arrest and torture, disap- 
pearance of friends and family who even 
mildly oppose the Marcos regime, elec- 
tion fraud, press censorship, and in- 
timidation of opposition leaders. The 
list is endless. I have numerous Fili- 
pino citizens in my district who escaped 
the regime and are afraid to go back for 
fear of instant arrest. 

Some of my colleagues who felt that 
our direct line of questioning was in- 
appropriate for a First Lady. With all 
due respect, Mrs. Marcos is more than 
a Rosalynn Carter. She is a consummate 
politician and the Governor of a large 
metropolis who brought her own tele- 
vision crew to the conference for propa- 
ganda purposes back in the Philippines. 
This was not a social occasion, nor a 
diplomatic reception, but a frank dis- 
cussion among national leaders about 
the Philippine Government’s conduct 
and the consequences of that conduct. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that what re- 
quires closer scrutiny are not those ques- 
tions that were raised, but those ques- 
tions that were left unanswered by Mrs. 
Marcos’ evasiveness. We need to ex- 
amine those practices of the Philippine 
Government that clash with our ex- 
pectations of a beneficiary of American 
military aid. 


EDWARD D. STONE DIES; DISTIN- 
GUISHED ARCHITECT 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with great sorrow that I inform my 
colleagues of the death of one of our 
country’s eminent architects, Edward 
Durell Stone. Mr. Stone was a native of 
Fayetteville, Ark., and received his doc- 
torate in fine arts at the University of 
Arkansas before studying architecture at 
Harvard, New York University, and MIT. 

He has made many outstanding con- 
tributions, both nationally and interna- 
tionally in design and structural inno- 
vation and achievement. Our country will 
miss his great talent. I extend my sym- 
pathy to his family and include below 
further information on this great native 
Arkansan. 

Evwarp D. STONE DIES; DISTINGUISHED 

ARCHITECT 
(By Kenneth R. Walker) 

Edward Durell Stone, one of the nation’s 
premier architects, died yesterday in New 
York's Roosevelt Hospital following a brief 
illness. 

Stone, whose designs include such public 
buildings as the Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, was 76. 

A pioneering modernist, Stone was con- 
sidered by many to be the most versatile de- 
signer and draftsman of his generation. 
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Stone constantly criticized what he called 
the antiseptic appearance of the American 
urban architecture typified by skyscrapers. 
He preferred instead to use a structure's 
more natural surroundings, such as when he 
designed the U.S. pavillion at the Brussels 
World Fair to be bullt over 11 giant willow 
trees. 

t was the largest free-span circular build- 
ing ever erected. 

Stone also became noted for designs that 
sought to be practical as well as attractive. 
Also, early on, Stone strove to incorporate 
such features as energy conservation in his 
designs. 

Stone set his mark early when he designed 
such buildings as Manhattan’s Museum of 
Modern Art. When it was completed in 1939, 
the museum, incorporating vast, flexible loft 
space for exhibitions and fronted by a wall 
of insulated glass, was one of the first Amer- 
ican buildings constructed in the Interna- 
tional Style. 

As another example of his desire to let 
nature work its course, in 1946, Stone de- 
signed the El Panama Hotel near the Canal 
Zone, by letting the rooms air-condition 
themselves. Each one had an open breezeway 
and its own cantilevered balcony. 

The U.S. Embassy in New Delhi, one of the 
key architectural developments of the 1950s, 
was also designed by Stone. 

In it, Stone wrapped a mesh grill around 
the embassy that was, at once, both orna- 
mental and practical. The grill, which be- 
came Stone’s trademark and was later emu- 
lated for several U.S. buildings, reduced air- 

# conditioning costs by one-third by filtering 
the sun’s rays and capturing breezes in the 
grills’ design. 

In Washington, in addition to the Ken- 
nedy Center, Stone designed the National 
Geographic Building and the Georgetown 
University Law School. 

When he was first commissioned to design 
what became the Kennedy Center here, he 
submitted an elaborate pronosal for con- 
structing 2 $256 million edifice. That plan 
was scaled down to the final $56 million 
version. 

His designs in New York include the Radio 
City Music Hall and the General Motors 
Building. 

Stone also built the Stanford Medical 
Center and other public, university and cor- 
porate buildings around the world. 

After construction of the Kennedy Center 
was completed, Stone said, “If heaven is like 
this building, I will be happy there.” 

Born and raised in Fayetteville, Ark., Stone 
won a doctorate in fine arts at the University 
of Arkansas before studying architecture at 
Harvard and New York Universities and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

He later became a professor of architecture 
at Yale. 

Stone won many awards for his work, in- 
cluding two Architectural League medals for 
domestic architecture and the league's gold 
and silver medals. 

He was a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences and the Royal 
Society of the Arts, the Architectural League 
of New York, and the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 

Stone, who married three times, is sur- 
vived by his wife, the former Violet Campbell 
Moffat, their daughter Flona Campbell and 
three sons from previous marriages: Edward 
Durrell Stone Jr., Robert Vandiver Stone and 
Benjamin Hicks Stone IIT. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE HAS 
DONE A PATRIOTIC, GREAT JOB 


(Mr. ASHBROOK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the unheralded successes in our Govern- 
ment is the job that has been done by the 
National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice (NBPRP). The NBPRP 
was created in 1903, at the request of 
National Guard and other military offi- 
cers and members of the National Rifle 
Association (NRA), with the support of 
the Honorable Elihu Root, then Secre- 
tary of War. The NBPRP has been in 
continuous existence since that time and 
is currently authorized under title 10, 
United States Code, sections 4307 
through 4313 and Army Regulation 
920-15. 

Early in the 20th century, as the pop- 
ulation of America began to shift from 
rural areas to the cities, the need for a 
civilian marksmanship program became 
apparent. The tradition of “growing up 
with a rifle,” to provide food for the 
family and protection for the home, gave 
way to food shopping at the market and 
a dependence upon the police for protec- 
tion, so the trusty rifle was relegated to 
the closet. As a result, citizens entering 
military service and called upon to fight 
for their country were generally found 
to be inadequately trained in the use of 
a rifle. Therefore, Congress created the 
NBPRP in an effort to provide a citizen 
army, trained in marksmanship, in the 
event of a national emergency. 

History refiects that during World War 
II more than 1,700,000 Americans enter- 
ing military service had received prior 
marksmanship training through NBPRP- 
sponsored programs. Additionally, more 
than 200 civilian instructors beyond 
draft age volunteered their services at 
military installations throughout the 
country to develop and manage basic 
marksmanship training programs. It is 
noteworthy that there are more marks- 
manship instructors in Russia today 
than there are competitive shooters in 
the United States. Emphasis on marks- 
manship in other countries can be meas- 
ured by the results of the 1976 Olympic 
competitions in which 21 shooting medals 
were awarded. The United States won 
only three. 

The principal mission of the NBPRP 
is to promote practice in the use of mili- 
tary-type individual small arms among 
able-bodied citizens not reached through 
training programs of the Armed Forces 
of the United States; to promote matches 
and competitions in the use of such arms; 
to issue in connection therewith neces- 
sary arms, ammunition, targets, and 
other supplies and appliances; and to 
procure and award to winning competi- 
tors trophies, medals, badges, and other 
insignia. 

The NBPRP consists of not less than 
21 nor more than 25 members appointed 
by the Secretary of the Army from the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, 
Marine Corps, the Army Reserve, the 
National Guard Bureau, Treasury De- 
partment, Interior Department, and the 
country-at-large. Members serve without 
compensation other than reimbursement 
for necessary authorized expenses and 
are appointed for a term of 3 years, with 
one-third of the members terminating 
annually. 

Each organization or agency repre- 
sented on the board nominates its own 
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members in numbers designated by the 
president of the board. All nominations 
to the board are referred to its execu- 
tive committee for review and recom- 
mendation to the president of the board 
for final approval and appointment. 

The Secretary of the Army appoints 
the president of the board, normally the 
Under Secretary. In that capacity the 
president acts for the Secretary of the 
Army in all matters relating to the pro- 
grams of the NBPRP, including approval 
of expenditures by the board. The 
NBPRP, as a body, is limited to making 
recommendations to the president of the 
board. Generally, members chosen are 
of such stature that their opinions carry 
considerable weight, either because of 
their positions within the organizations 
they represent, or their association with 
marksmanship activities, or both. The 
NBPRP meets at least annually for the 
transaction of business. 

The Office of the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship (ODCM) is the imple- 
menting agency for the Secretary of the 
Army responsible for carrying out the 
policies and programs recommended by 
the board and approved by the board 
president. The ODCM provides adminis- 
trative support to the NBPRP; corre- 
sponds with individual competitors, ci- 
vilian rifie clubs, schools, colleges and 
State rifle associations. Further, it re- 
ceives reports and monitors civilian 
marksmanship activities; plans for and 
issues appropriate shooting awards, 
maintains liaison with Army and other 
military support agencies as well as the 
NRA; and maintains records of compe- 
titions and individual excellence-in- 
competition records. 

In July 1968, the civilian marksman- 
ship program was reoriented, with in- 
creased emphasis placed on support of 
junior marksmanship training, intended 
to provide a basic military skill to the 
youth of this country in anticipation of 
later military service. As a result of this 
reorientation certain types of clubs be- 
came ineligible for continued support and 
were dropped from the program. Total 
enrollment in June 1968 was approxi- 
mately 6,000 civilian clubs, having a 
membership of some 385,000; club en- 
rollment is now approximately 2,200, 
with a membership of approximately 
125,000, most of which are juniors be- 
tween 12 and 19 years of age. 

Also included in the mission of the 
NBPRP is the responsibility to conduct 
the annual national matches, which last 
for approximately 30 days and are tradi- 
tionally held a Camp Perry, Ohio. The 
program of the national matches consists 
of a small arms firing school for service 
rifie and service pistol, the national 
trophy rifle and pistol matches and the 
NRA national rifle and pistol champion- 
ship matches. These matches are open 
to both military and civilian personnel 
and normally involve 5,000 to 6,000 com- 
petitors. However, due to budgetary con- 
straints and operational requirements of 
Southeast Asia, the national matches 
have not been conducted by the NBPRP 
since 1967. In the interim, the NRA has 
conducted the national championships 
for the past 10 years and has included 
the national trophy matches in their pro- 
gram in the interests of perpetuating the 
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tradition of this “worlds series of shoot- 
ing” which has existed since 1907. 

The present staff of the office of the 
director of civilian marksmanship con- 
sists of the director, who is a military 
officer and also the executive officer for 
the NBPRP; the executive officer of the 
ODCM who is a civilian employee; and 
11 administrative personnel. The fiscal 
year 1978 NBPRP budget for administra- 
tion of this program is $365,000, with an 
additional $329,000 for purchase of the 
ammunition which is provided gratuit- 
ously to eligible junior clubs and board- 
sponsored matches. 

The office of the director of civilian 
marksmanship is located in room 1E053, 
West Forrestal Building. This is also the 
location for the display of the 35 na- 
tional trophies which are presented in 
the national trophy matches. Among the 
shooting fraternity, these are the most 
respected marksmanship trophies in the 
world. 


H. CARL ANDERSEN 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. QUIE) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


@ Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
great sadness that I learned of the death 
on July 26 of our former colleague, H. 
Carl Andersen, who served the Seventh 
Congressional District of my State for 
24 years until he retired in 1963. I re- 
member Carl best for his warmth and 
friendliness, his kindness and outgoing 
nature as a person. But he was an illus- 
trious member of this body, a Repub- 
lican who served on the Committee on 
Appropriations and chaired its Subcom- 
mittee on Agricluture. A Minnesota cattle 
farmer by profession, Carl became a 
dominant figure in the bitter battles over 
the farm legislation of his day. Many of 
the great reforms in farm law of the 
1939-63 period are monuments to his 
work and dedication. 

When he left the Congress and retired 
to Falls Church, Va., he did a thing we 
all might envy—he began a successful 
second career. An avid, life-long stamp 
collector, he opened a small stamp busi- 
ness in his home. I dwell on the very hu- 
man side of H. Carl Andersen, Mr. 
Speaker, because that stands out. 

I think of one particluar line from 
the writing of Stephen Vincent Benet 
that describes Carl Andersen—the es- 
sential man—and it reads: “Kingness as 
large and plain as a prairie wind.” 

Born January 27, 1897, in Newcastle, 
Wash., Carl Andersen moved with his 
parents in 1901 to a farm near Tyler, in 
Lincoln County, Minn. He attended rural 
schools, the University of Washington, 
and later the U.S. Naval Academy, but, 
when he was iniured in a shipboard ac- 
cident. he went back to his Tyler farm. 

He farmed from 1919 to 1938, except 
for 5 years when he worked as a civil 
engineer and 1 year—1935—when he 
served in the Minnesota House of Rep- 
resentatives, and he was active in the 
Soil Conservation Society of America 
and the Masons. Carl’s pride and joy, 
however, was his herd of Aberdeen An- 
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gus cattle and, during the 1920’s, he 
exhibited a show herd around the coun- 
try. 

In 1938 he was elected to the 78th 
Congress and reelected to 11 successive 
Congresses. I think he was a man of 
great integrity—although not a stranger 
to controversy—and his legislative 
career ended when he ran unsuccessfully 
for a 13th term. 

In the often long and bitter debates 
on parity, price supports, and other con- 
troversial farm issues, on the floor and 
in committee, H. Carl Andersen was al- 
ways a leader whose words and knowl- 
edgeability commanded respect and at- 
tention. He was a determined fighter for 
90 percent of parity on all major crops, 
he played a significant role in introduc- 
ing the school lunch program, and he 
was a champion of the causes of soil con- 
servation and the watershed program 
and, particularly, the construction of up- 
stream dams. 

Because of his farm background, Carl 
Andersen fought diligently to protect 
family-size farms. When I was privileged 
to serve on the Committee on Agriculture, 
I knew Carl not only as a leader, but a 
man who led by understanding and com- 
passion and without rancor. 

We. will miss this fine man, and I 
want to join my many colleagues in ex- 
pressing our sympathy to his wife, Mar- 
tha; to his two sons and his sister and, 
of course, to Carl’s four grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren.® 
@ Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, H. Carl 
Andersen, a former colleague of ours, 
died 2 weeks ago after 15 years of retire- 
ment from Congress. Always the cham- 
pion of the family farm, Carl grew up 
on a farm near Tyler, Minn. He attended 
the University of Washington in Seattle 
and then entered the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. After being given a medical 
discharge for an injury suffered aboard 
ship, Carl returned to farming. In addi- 
tion, he worked briefly as a civil 
engineer. 

Carl’s political career began when he 
was elected to the Minnesota State Leg- 
islature in 1935. In 1938, he was elected 
to the U.S. House of Representatives, 
where he served 12 consecutive terms. 
He retired in 1963. 

As chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, Carl 
made a significant and enduring con- 
tribution to the well-being of the Ameri- 
can farmer. A fighter for the protec- 
tion and interests of the family farm, 
Carl fought for soil conservation pro- 
grams and 90 percent of parity on all 
major crops. The school lunch program, 
which helps insure that all American 
children receive a proper diet, is another 
testimony to Carl Andersen’s service to 
his country. - 

In retirement, Carl devoted his time 
to a small business built upon his favor- 
ite hobby, stamp collecting. 

Carl Andersen’s last term in office was 
my first. Although that was many years 
ago, Carl made a lasting impression on 
me as a dedicated and effective adyo- 
cate of the family farm. These days, 
when the family farm is particularly 
threatened, it is appropriate that we look 
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to Carl Andersen and his cause as a 
guide and as an example. 

The farmer, the young grammar- 
schoo] student, as well as all other 
Americans, will remember H. Carl An- 
dersen and honor him for his dedicated 
public service.® 
© Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleague from Minnesota in 
paying tribute to the service in the Con- 
gress of the late Honorable H. Carl An- 
dersen, Member of Congress from Min- 
nesota, who served 12 consecutive terms. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
serve for many years on the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee for Agriculture, 
Food and Drug Administration and Re- 
lated Agencies with Carl Andersen. 
Never have I known a person more dedi- 
cated to the land and to the people who 
till the soil, to the processors and all 
who see to it that the bountiful produc- 
tion of this country is made readily 
available to the American people and 
you might say to the people of the world. 

I well remember that after I got a 
plank in the Democratic platform for 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion, President Eisenhower was elected, 
H. Carl Andersen became chairman of 
our subcommittee. We joined in provid- 
ing $5,000,000—in unbudgeted funds— 
for 60 odd pilot plans over the United 
States. Thus began the National water- 
shed program. 

While he had interest in other sub- 
jects and rendered great service to the 
Nation, first and foremost with him was 
the American farmer consisting of a 
small percentage of our people who make 
it possible for the rest to provide all the 
thousand-and-one things that contrib- 
ute to our high standard of living. 

I extend to Carl’s family and his 
friends my deepest sympathy. The Na- 
tion has lost a very able man who leaves 
an excellent record and I have lost a 
friend.@ £ 


A FOURTH OPINION ON 
HEALTH POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. GOLDWATER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the Members of the House had an 
opportunity to see Jeff MacNelly’s edi- 
torial cartoon, originally drawn for the 
Richmond News Leader this past week, 
in which an obviously very ill hospital pa- 
tient is visited at his bedside by three 
doctors in the caricature of Senator 
KENNEDY, Jimmy Carter, and Joe Cali- 
fano. In a balloon, the patient is saying, 
“I think Td like a fourth opinion.” 

In this humorous presentation, Mac- 
Nelly is articulating feeling of a great 
many Americans: that the Democratic 
proposals for a health care policy just 
do not cut it. The administration’s re- 
cent issuance of “principles” for a na- 
tional health plan certainly hold no 
promise for heading off the high cost of 
delivering quality health services to the 
public. There is no question the problem 
of rising health care costs must be dealt 
with. But the philosophy of the Demo- 
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cratic administration—the belief that 
Government can man the control tower 
in directing our system of medical serv- 
ices—is certainly not the correct ap- 
proach. 

From a broad perspective, the whole 
issue of Government spending is involved 
here. The lack of fiscal restraint in the 
public sector has driven prices up to the 
point that the entire health care indus- 
try has been forced to pass on its in- 
creased costs of doing business, to the 
victimized consumer. Has not our ex- 
perience with the medicare and medicaid 
programs shown us already that Gov- 
ernment is surely not capable of taking 
the reins on this issue? 

Ninety-two percent of all Americans 
are covered under some form of medical 
insurance at the present time. While the 
extent of this coverage varries greatly, 
and while it is, for many, a costly prop- 
osition, consider the alternative. For 
the Government to carry out the 
administration of a comprehensive na- 
tional health insurance program, the 
costs are certainly not going to be any 
easier to bear. 

There are grave dangers, Mr. Speaker, 
in any proposal to turn over the delivery 
of medical care to the Government. The 
terrified patient in MacNelly’s cartoon 
was speaking for a great majority of our 
people, when he told his team of bedside 
doctors, Messrs. KENNEDY, Carter, and 
Califano, that he would like to have a 
fourth opinion.@ 


ONLY THE KEMP-ROTH AMEND- 
MENT WILL OFFSET HIGHER PER- 
SONAL INCOME TAXES, HIGHER 
SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES, HIGH- 
ER EXCISE TAXES, HIGHER CUS- 
TOMS, ESTATE, AND GIFT TAXES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kemp) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Revenue Act of 1978 is considered. I in- 
tend to offer an amendment to reduce 
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the individual income tax rates by ap- 
proximately 10 percent per year over 
the next 3 tax years. That will accumu- 
late to an across-the-board rate reduc- 
tion of about 33 percent, ranging from 
43 percent at the lowest marginal tax 
rate to 26 percent at the highest bracket. 

KEMP AMENDMENT IS THE ONLY PROPOSAL 

WHICH WILL OFFSET HIGHER FEDERAL TAXES 

This amendment has been carefully 
constructed. 

Why is the construction, the structure, 
the shape so important? 

First, because of a particular result it 
gives. The Kemp amendment is the only 
measure being discussed in the entire tax 
debate in Congress and the Nation which 
assures that the increases in all kinds of 
Federal taxes which are going to other- 
wise occur will be offset. The commit- 
tee bill doesn’t go as far; neither does 
Vanik-Pickle; nor the vriginal Corman 
and Fisher amendments; nor the pro- 
posed administration-Secretary Blumen- 
thal substitute for Corman-Fisher. 

Federal taxes are increasing—and at 
an astonishing rate. I have placed into 
the Recorp on several occasions the table 
prepared by the Joint Committee on 
Taxation staff, detailing the higher so- 
cial security taxes, the higher personal 
income taxes—as a result of inflation 
pushing the taxpayers into tax brackets 
where the percentages they pay in taxes 
on additional dollars of income are in- 
creasingly higher, the higher energy 
taxes if the energy bill becomes law. 

The joint committee's table shows $22.9 
billion more in inflation-pushed and 
social security taxes in fiscal year 1979; 
$35.1 billion more in those taxes in fiscal 
year 1980. If you add prospective new 
energy taxes, resulting from the House- 
passed bill, we will be facing $25.8 billion 
more in fiscal year 1979, $47.4 billion 
more in fiscal year 1980. 

But these are not all of the higher 
taxes the American taxpayer will be pay- 
ing in fiscal year 1979 and bevond. He 
and she will be paying $5.3 billion more 
in excise taxes, and another $1.2 billion 
in customs, estate, gift, and other taxes. 
This means from over $29 billion to over 


Taxable income and marginal rate 


Single person t 


Gross income Amount 


t 1 exemption $750, plus standard deduction, 
2 4 exemptions ($3000), plus standard deduction. 


The Kemp amendment is the only bill 
or amendment which will be before the 
House that comes close to offsetting these 
high taxes, to offsetting the effect of in- 
flation in pushing taxpayers into higher 
and higher marginal tax rate brackets. 

The only way to deal with this, and 
this is the reason the Kemp amendment 
is structured the way it is, is to reduce 
the marginal rates. Increases in thresh- 
olds, increases in personal exemptions, 
and so forth, only offset a small portion 
of these increases, and they do not effect 


Percent 


Married person? 


Amount Percent 


bt epee Po eos 2 


Gross income 
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$32 billion more in Federal taxes in fiscal 
year 1979. 

To the fiscal year 1980 figures in the 
joint committee’s table, we also have to 
add $5.6 billion more in excise taxes and 
$1.3 billion more in customs, estate, gift, 
and other taxes. That would mean from 
$42 billion more to over $54 billion more 
in fiscal year 1980. 

But billions are difficult to compre- 
hend. What the individual taxpaying 
family is more interested in is the effect 
of these higher taxes upon them. Let us 
take a look, then, at what these higher 
taxes will mean to the average family: 
Additional tax dollars which will be paid by 

the average family of 4 


Fiscal Fiscal 
Tax 


Customs, estate, gift and 


Total taxes increase.-.-_ 538 906 


That is a staggering total Federal tax 
increase to ask, to expect, the American 
people to shoulder. And it is wrong to 
think that these tax increases will be 
offset either by inflation-pegged wage 
gains or by real income growth. Because 
for each l-percent inflation-pegged or 
real income growth wage ‘ncrease, the 
Federal total tax burden goes up an 
average of 1.2 percent. It goes up 1.5 per- 
cent for personal income taxes, 1 percent 
for social security, and 0.5 percent for 
other taxes. Thus, with these levels of 
taxes, the harder the wage earner works 
to get ahead, the less they really do. 

This is a critical point: Inflation is 
pushing people into higher and higher 
marginal tax rate brackets. It is true 
whether the person is in a lower, middle, 
or -higher income category. It is true 
whether they are single or married with 
dependents, as this table depicts: 


Taxable income and marginal rate 


Single person ! Married person * 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


22, 500 


38, 200 


* Assuming 7-percent inflation for 5 years. 


incentive and reward, therefore they do 
not assure increased individual or total 
economic activity. 

We know what the Vanik-Pickle 
amendment will do: continue into the 
future the unnecessarily high tax rates 
now in effect. It will have no impact on 
reducing the higher taxes facing the peo- 
ple; as a matter of fact, it will insure that 
they will continue to increase. 

We do not have sufficient data to know 
what the Corman-Fisher amendment 
will do, because it was only written last 


Thursday night, because it is unclear if 
the 5 percent social security tax credit is 
to be a part of it, and because it is un- 
clear if the administration-rewritten 
measure will be allowed to be offered as 
the Corman-Fisher amendment. But we 
do know, from the information before us 
already on this measure, that it will not 
come close to offsetting these higher . 
taxes. 

The real question now before us, the 
one for which we have factual informa- 
tion, is the relative impact in offsetting 
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these taxes of the committee-reported 
bill and the Kemp amendment. We do 
have this information, and in a moment 
I will put in a table outlining it. 

What this information shows us is that 
if we pass the committee bill, as it has 
been reported from committee, the tax- 
payers will still be facing from $22 bil- 
lion to $25 billion in higher taxes in 
fiscal year 1979 and from almost $29 bil- 
lion to almost $41 billion more in fiscal 
year 1980. 


By contrast, if the Kemp amendment 
becomes law, we will face only $3.7 to 
$6.6 billion in higher total Federal taxes 
in fiscal year 1979, and from $8 billion 
less—I repeat less—to $4 billion more in 
fiscal year 1980. The Kemp amendment 
does, therefore, almost totally wipe out 
these other higher taxes. 

This is an important reason to vote for 
the Kemp ? mendment. 

The talie follows: 


Individual income tares: Tar increases, 
pending tar increases, and alternative tar 
legislation 

{In billions] 


Fiscal 


Tax increases: 
Inflation +3 
Social security’ 
Excise 
Customs, estate, 
and other. 


Subtotal 
Pending tax increases: 
Energy ! t 


Offset alternatives: 
1. H.R. 13511, the Com- 
mittee bill: 
Individual tax reduc- 
tions and revisions. 
Capital gains tax re- 
visions — individ- 
uals 


Tax increases not off- 
set: 
Without 
taxes 
With energy taxes. 


energy 
22. 159 
25. 059 


28. 663 
40. 963 
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Fiscal 
year 
1979 2 


Fiscal 
year 
1980 


2. Kemp Amendment to 
§ 101, H.R. 13511 5. 
Tax increases not off- 
set: 
Without 
taxes 
With energy taxes. 


25. 727 50. 271 


energy 
3. 673 
6. 573 


—8. 271 
4.029 


1Prepared by the staff of the Joint Com- 


mittee on Taxation. 

2 Includes fiscal 1978 increase of $7.2 billion 
and fiscal 1979 impact of $18.6 billion. 

3 Estimate based on 5- to 6-percent infia- 
tion rate. Currently projected rate of 10.4- 
percent would push dollar levels even higher, 

‘Based on energy bill as passed by the 
House. 

‘Kemp Amendment to section 101, H.R. 
13511, reducing individual income tax rates 
by approximately 10-percent per year for 
3 successive tax years, commencing Jan. 
1, 1979. Kemp Amendment does not amend 
increase in personal exemption from $750 to 
$1,000. Calculations include the revenue con- 
sequences of the higher exemption becoming 
law too. 


THE IMPACT OF RECREATING INCENTIVES UPON 
HOW MUCH THE CLASSES OF TAXPAYERS WILL 
PAY 
There are additional consequences of 

the way in which the Kemp amendment 

has been structured, and we should look 
at them. 


By recreating the incentive to work, 
save, invest, and take economic risks by 
reducing the percentage of reward for 
that economic activity taken by the Fed- 
eral Government in the form of taxes, 
we will have more work, more savings, 
more investment, and more economic 
risk-taking. That will expand the total 
amount of economic activity, expanding 
the tax base from which Federal tax 
revenues are drawn, providing additional 
revenues with which to offset Federal 
budget deficits and to counteract the 
crowding out of investment capital aris- 
ing from Government borrowing to pay 
portions of those deficits. 


But something else will happen too. 
By restoring reward for greater levels of 
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economic activity, taxpayers who have 
sheltered their income, in order to avoid 
excessively high rates of taxation, will 
come out of those shelters in increasing 
numbers. This is what occurred as a re- 
sult of the Kennedy tax rate reductions 
in the early 1960's, and I quote Dr. 
Michael K. Evans, president of Chase 
Econometric Associates, Inc., from his 
recent study of those rate reductions: 
After virtually no growth in taxes collected 
from personal income over $100,000 for three 
years, actual income taxes paid rose dramat- 
ically beginning in 1964, when personal in- 
come was taxed at significantly lower rates. 


The conclusions of Dr. Evans’ study 
can be found in the Recorp of August 7, 
at pages 24807-24809. 


What does it mean to have the higher 
income taxpayers coming back into tax- 
able economic activity? It means that, if 
total tax liabilities remain constant, the 
rates can be lowered for middle- and 
lower income taxpayers. And that, my 
colleagues, is exactly what my amend- 
ment is structured to do, and the eco- 
nomic simulations of its effects, being 
produced by the Office of Tax Analysis 
in the Office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, show this. 

Under existing law, those in the $100,- 
000 to $200,000 income class are respon- 
sible for 7.12-percent of the total Federal 
income tax liability, and those in the 
$200,000-and-over income class are re- 
sponsible for 17.45-percent. The Kemp 
amendment would increase the $100,000 
to $200,000 class to 7.60 and the $200,- 
000-and-over to 8.50-percent. That is 
more than Vanik-Pickle would do; more 
than the committee bill would do; more 
than Corman-Fisher would do. 

The consequence of that additional tax 
liability at the top of the scale is to re- 
duce it at the bottom and middle. Income 
classes from zero to $30,000 would have 
a 50.98-percent liability under present 
law and Vanik-Pickle, 50.90 percent un- 
der the committee bill, 50.10 percent un- 
der Corman-Fisher, but only 49.30 per- 
cent under the Xemp amendment. 

The following table illustrates this 
point: 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY 


Present law! 
and Vanik H.R, 135112 
Pickle (Committee 
amendment bill) 
(cumulative? (cumulative 


Expanded income class distribution) distribution} 


Corman- 
Fisher 
amend- 
ment? 
(cumulative 
distribution) 


Kemp 
amend- 
ment! 
(cumulative t 


distribution) Expanded income class 


Present law ! 
and Vanik- 
Pickle 


Corman- 
Fisher 

amend- 
ment? 
(cumulative 
distribution) 


H. . 135112 Kemp 
(Com ittee amend- 

bill ment t 
(cumulative 1 


distribution) 


amendment 
(cumuletive 2 
distribution) 


(cumulative 
distribution) 


gs00 to 320,000... 


1 Source: Office of Tax Analysis, Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, June 16, 1978; printed 
in the Congressional Record, Aug. 2, 1978, at p. 24000. 
? Percentages may not cumulate to 100 ‘percent, due to rounding. 


That enables the Kemp amendment to 
assure that 65 percent of the dollars 
which will remain with the people, as a 
result of its enactment, will be in the 
$30,000 and under categories. That is 
two-thirds of the entire reduction. 

So, I say to my colleagues, if your 
objective is to have the rich, as an 
income class, shouldering a greater 


percentage of total Federal personal 
income tax liability, albeit from lower 
marginal rates, then vote for the Kemp 
amendment.@ 


CARTER STIFLES WHISTLEBLOWER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 


71.30 
84. 70 
92. 20 
100. 00 


3 Source: Office of Tax Aayi Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Aug. 3, 1978, printed 
in the Congressional Record, Aug. 4, 


, 1978, at Pe 24479. 


Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

@ Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I was amazed to read in this 
morning’s New York Times that Presi- 
dent Carter, that self-professed cham- 
pion of Government whistleblowers, has 
apparently put the muzzle on his chief 
inflation whistleblower, Barry Bosworth. 
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According to the Times account: 

The Carter Administration moved today to 
curb criticism of high-cost labor contracts 
by Barry Bosworth, head of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability. That action seems 
aimed at stemming the growing criticism of 
the President by union leaders, some of 
whom are openly talking of not supporting 
him in 1980. 


The muzzling announcement was 
made by Labor Secretary Ray Marshall 
after he emerged from a meeting with 
the AFL-CIO executive council in Chi- 
cago Monday. Secretary Marshall said 
he told the council that, in the words of 
the Times account— 

Mr. Bosworth would no longer determine 
policy on labor contracts or speak out with- 
out authorization. 


He went on to say: 

What we have done in the Administration 
is to set up a committee that will coordinate 
our statements on collective bargaining. 


Secretary Marshall went on to indi- 
cate that no future attempts would be 
made by Government to limit the 
amount of contract settlements while 
negotiations were underway. 

Mr. Speaker, I find this whole attempt 
to muzzle the President’s inflation 
council most curious in view of the 
administration’s all-out fight to retain 
the council last year. 

In his message transmitting Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 1 last year the Presi- 
dent stated: 

The Council on Wage and Price Stability 
(COWPS) is a necessary weapon in the con- 
tinuing fight against inflation and will be 
retained. 


It is especially curious that the infla- 


tion council should now be muzzled to 
placate a special interest group when, on 
April 29, 1977, Messrs. Blumenthal, 
Lance, and Schultze wrote a letter to 
Chairman MoorHeap of the Subcommit- 
tee on Economic Stabilization, stating 
the following: 

No other agency or agencies of government 
are in a position to perform the role of the 
Council. It is an independent agency. It is 
free from political and bureaucratic pressures 
that would face bureaus within other agen- 
cies, if they tried to perform similar tasks. 


Indeed, Secretary Marshall, who has 
now announced the subordination and 
censoring of the inflation council by a 
new supercommittee when it comes to 
pending wage settlements, testified be- 
fore the Economic Stabilization Sub- 
committee on April 21, 1977, as follows: 

The Council on Wage and Price Stability 
can also play an important role by improv- 
ing information on labor and product mar- 
kets. The President's program calls for the 
Council to analyze and provide information 
on inflationary conditions in individual 
markets and industries and to develop an 
early warning system to forecast and pre- 
vent shortages and bottlenecks. Without ade- 
quate information on trends in labor and 
product markets, planning and preventive 
action by the Government, labor and busi- 
ness is impossible. We become the victims of 
events rather than acting to prevent infia- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, despite this testimony of 
a year ago from Secretary Marshall on 
the importance of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability in serving as an early 
warning system on inflation, his most 
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recent pronouncement and actions as re- 
ported in today’s Times constitute an 
obvious downgrading and politicization 
of the Council at the expense of objective 
analyses and timely reports to the Amer- 
ican people on inflationary trends and 
pressures building in the economy. No 
longer will the Council be free of the “po- 
litical and bureaucratic pressures” as 
Secretary Blumenthal and others boasted 
last year. The new standard for Council 
pronouncements will apparently be 
whether they meet the approval of 
George Meany. 

Mr. Speaker, I would strongly urge the 
Economic Stabilization Subcommittee of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to open immediate hearings on 
the reported muzzling of the Nation’s in- 
filation council with regard to pending 
wage contracts. Last year we were per- 
suaded to extend the Council for 2 years 
as an integral part of the President's 
anti-inflation program, insulated from 
political and bureaucratic pressures. If 
it is now true that our country’s top 
inflation whistleblower can only blow his 
whistle when President Carter and 
Meany are calling the tune, then we may 
well have a case of obstruction of eco- 
nomic justice on our hands. 

At this point in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the New York Times 
article to which I referred: 

WHITE HOUSE CURBS CRITICISM OF LABOR 

(By Jerry Flint) 

Cuicaco, August 7.—The Carter Adminis- 
tration moved today to curb criticism of 
high-cost labor contracts by Barry Bosworth, 
head of the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability. That action seems aimed at stem- 
ming the growing criticism of the President 
by union leaders, some of whom are openly 
talking of not supporting him in 1980. 

George Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, complained to President 
Carter about Mr. Bosworth several weeks ago, 
charging that he had “come down on the 
side of employers in labor negotiations.” 

Ray Marshall, the Secretary of Labor, to- 
day told the executive council of the federa- 
tion, which is meeting here, that Mr. Bos- 
worth would no longer determine policy on 
labor contracts or speak out without au- 
thorization. 

SET UP COORDINATING COMMITTEE 

“What we have done in the Administration 
is to set up a committee that will coordinate 
our statements on collective bargaining,” he 
said at a news conference after the meeting 
with union leaders. The committee will in- 
clude Mr. Marshall; Robert S. Strauss, the 
President’s special trade negotiator; Charles 
L. Schultze, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; Mr. Bosworth, and Landon 
Butler, an assistant to the President. 

The Labor Secretary made clear that there 
would not be any attempts by the Govern- 
ment to limit the amount of contract settle- 
ments while negotiations were under way. 
He said that it was more possible "to restrain 
wages by restraining prices than the reverse” 
and that “you can have large wage increases 
that are deflationary” if productivity soars. 

Mr. Marshall also said that the Administra- 
tion's new efforts to hold down wage costs 
would involve studying the problems of in- 
dustry, sector by sector, with efforts to solve 
problems that pushed up costs. 

As an example of efforts to fight inflation, 
he named a steel committee that was set up 
to deal with that industry’s problems. He 
noted that after recommendations by the 
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committee, higher duties had been imposed 
on low-cost imported steel and that this had 
lowered the percentage of the low-cost im- 
ports to 15 percent of the American market, 
down from 20 percent. This will reduce in- 
flation, he explained, because now the United 
States industry can produce more steel and 
hold costs down. 

He also said that the reduction in the num- 
ber of wildcat strikes in the coal industry 
helped productivity and offset some of the 
cost of the labor settlement reached earlier 
this year. The wildcat strikes stopped after a 
three-and-a-half-month strike, which may 
have made miners eager for uninterrupted 
paychecks. 

Union spokesmen said that the federation 
was pleased with the new Carter policy on 
Mr. Bosworth but that there were indications 
that Mr. Meany had expected it. 


TALK OF SEEKING CARTER OPPONENT 


Some union leaders here have talked openly 
about seeking an opponent for President 
Carter in the next election. But Mr. Meany, 
speaking to newsmen just a few hours before 
Mr. Marshall formally delivered his message 
to the executive council, appeared to be at- 
tempting to chart a conciliatory course with 
the President. 

Among the critics of the President, William 
Winpisinger, president of the machinists’ 
union, asked here about labor’s support for 
President Carter, said, “He's through,” add- 
ing that organized labor will “get on some- 
body else's team if they are smart.” 

“I detect an effort by the Administration 
to respond” to labor's complaints, said Jerry 
Worf, president of the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees, 
who was an early Carter supporter. “But time 
is very short,” he added. 

Douglas Fraser, president of the United 
Auto Workers, which is not a member of the 
federation, was bitter about the President's 
national health proposal. He said last week 
that Mr. Carter had hurt his standing with 
the union leaders and membership. 


REFUSED TO CRITICIZE CARTER 


Mr. Meany, however, refused to criticize the 
President today at his news conference after 
& meeting of the executive board. When re- 
minded that earlier he had given the Presi- 
dent a “C minus” rating, the federation 
president said, “I don't think we should try 
and rate him" in that way. 

He also said that the relationship between 
the A.F.L.-C.I.O. and the White House was 
better than it had been six months ago. “I'm 
always ready to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent,” Mr. Meany sald. “He’s the only Presi- 
dent we've got.” 

Those labor leaders who advocated not 
supporting the President in the next Presi- 
dential election conceded that they had a 
problem finding someone to support. The 
name most frequently mentioned as a Presi- 
dential contender whom labor would support 
was Senator Edward M. Kennedy, Democrat 
of Massachusetts. 

“We are receptive to somebody—not just 
anybody—somebody,” one union official 
said. “If further down the road Carter stays 
out of sight and popularity, labor may nudge 
somebody,” he added. 


NO LIKELY LABOR CANDIDATE 


Whether & candidate whom labor would 
support emerges “depends if a certain person 
decides what he’s going to do,” said Albert 
Shanker, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, referring to Senator 
Kennedy. 

Union officials who expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with Mr. Carter conceded that at the 
moment there was no likely candidate that 
labor would support. The head of one major 
union, who did not want his name used, said, 
“Carter and labor will have to form accom- 
modations because there isn't another game 
in town for either of them.” 
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Mr. Meany, when asked about support for 
President Carter in 1980, said, “That's a 
couple of years down the road. I don't know 
if he’s even going to be running."@® 


HEARING ON REAUTHORIZATION OF 
THE LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE ADMINISTRATION TO BE 
HELD BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CRIME 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 

of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Conyers) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 
@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Crime, which I chair, will 
continue hearings on proposals to reau- 
thorize and restructure the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration on Au- 
gust 16, 1978, at 9 a.m., in room 2141 of 
the Rayburn House Office Building. 

Pending before the subcommittee is 
H.R. 13397, a bill to restructure LEAA 
introduced by Chairman PETER RODINO 
of the House Judiciary Committee. Re- 
lated proposals, including a reform bill 
that I intend to introduce, will also be 
considered. 

Scheduled to testify are the Honorable 
Peter W. Roptno, JR., chairman of the 
full committee; ranking minority mem- 
ber Rosert McCrory of the committee; 
Norval Morirs, dean of the Law School 
at the University of Chicago; and Prof. 
Gene Stephens of the University of South 
Carolina. 

Individuals wishing to submit testi- 
mony or submit a statement for the rec- 
ord should address their requests to the 
Subcommittee on Crime, House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 207E Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20515.@ 


A NECESSARY CHANGE FOR FED- 
ERAL STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BINGHAM) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

@ Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 as it ap- 
plies to the national direct student loan 
program and the federally insured State 
loan program, to allow for a deferment of 
up to 3 years in the repayment of the 
principal in cases of total but temporary 
disability to the student. 

The need for this legislation was 
brought to my attention by a constituent 
whose case will point out its need. Dur- 
ing the summer between his third and 
fourth years of dental school he was di- 
agnosed as having cancer. The treat- 
ments which he required made it im- 
possible for him to return to school in 
September. These treatments also made 
it impossible for this student to work at 
any job. In order to finance his first 3 
years of dental school he had taken out 
several student loans through the New 
York Higher Education Service Corp., a 
State agency which administered the 
FISL program in New York. Under the 
terms of his agreement with the Higher 
Education Service Corp., terms dictated 
by the Higher Education Act of 1965, re- 
payment of the principal came due 9 
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months after the student ceased attend- 
ing an approved educational facility. 
Sure enough, 9 months after the last 
class he was able to attend he was in- 
formed that payments in the amount of 
$82 per month were due. His savings long 
gone, as a result of the expensive treat- 
ments, the still convalescing student was 
unable to pay the amount due and was 
left with no choice but to default. The 
default meant not only the Federal 
Government would have to repay the 
lending institution, but, that the follow- 
ing September, when the student was 
well enough to resume his education, he 
would be unable to borrow the money 
to finance his educational expenses. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
require that all federally insured student 
loans include the 3-year deferment when 
the student is able to document that due 
to illness or injury he is unable to attend 
an approved educational institution or to 
seek employment but does expect to re- 
cover fully in the future. There are al- 
ready provisions in the act to forgive a 
loan in case of permanent disability. It 
should, therefore, be stressed that these 
amendments would not forgive the loans 
but merely defer their repayment so that 
the student in these circumstances would 
not be forced to default and eventually 
could repay the full loan. The bill would 
allow the Government to continue to 
subsidize any interes; due on the loans 
if it was subsidizing the interest while 
the student was in school. The bill would 
also make similar changes in the loan 
agreements made pursuant to the na- 
tional direct student loan program where 
a similar set of events could just as easily 
occur. In short, these amendments would 
do nothing more than extend the type of 
deferment which is given to someone who 
joins the Armed Forces or the Peace 
Corps to someone who has the misfor- 
tune to become totally disabled for some 
limited amount of time. 

There has recently been much criti- 
cism of these low-interest student loan 
programs as a result of reports of wide- 
spread student defaults. This bill would 
reduce the number of defaults and for 
that reason would actually be less costly 
for the Government. The bill would pro- 
tect those students who are unable to 
work or attend classes, through no fault 
of their own, from the stigmatizine effect 
which defaulting on a loan could have 
on their ability to continue their educa- 
tion after they have made a full recovery, 
and on their future lives. 

In short, this bill benefits both the 
public pocketbook and the unfortunate 
student who finds himself totally disabled 
for some limited period of time. I strongly 
urge its swift passage by this House.@ 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. OTTINGER) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, due to 
a commitment to be present at a hearing 
last night of the Westchester County Leg- 
islature in White Plains, N.Y., to con- 
sider the establishment of a municipal 
utility to replace the Consolidated Edison 
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Co., I was unable to be in attendance on 
the House floor for two votes. Had I been 
present, I would have voted as follows: 

Rolicall No. 653, an amendment to H.R. 
13635 to consolidate Army and Navy heli- 
copter pilot training. This amendment 
passed by a vote of 252 to 128. I would 
have voted “aye” and was paired “aye.” 

Rollcall No. 654, an amendment to H.R. 
13635 to strike the $2.1 billion appro- 
priation for a fourth CVN-71 nuclear 
aircraft carrier program. This amend- 
ment was rejected by a vote of 156 to 
218. I would have voted “nay” and was 
paired “nay.”@ 


THE ALASKA BILL: STRONG SUP- 
PORT FOR THE “BASIC PRINCI- 
PLES” OF THE HOUSE-PASSED 
BILL, H.R. 39 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 

order of the House, the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. UDALL) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 
@ Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this House 
distinguished itself in historic terms”last 
May 19 when we passed the “AlasKa Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act.” 
By overwhelming votes—277 to 31 on 
final passage, and a 2-to-1 margin 
against weakening amendments—we 
sent to the Senate a bill widely recognized 
as the most significant conservation 
measure ever produced by the House of 
Representatives. 

Now the question is: Will the Senate 
act? 

But the question is even more specific 
than that: Will the Senate act to pro- 
duce a bill similarly responsible to the 
historic dimensions of this conservation 
challenge? 

Today, I want to report on the status 
of this legislation, for the benefit of my 
colleagues in the House. 

The Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources is proceeding now with 
its final markup sessions on the Alaska 
legislation. I want to commend that com- 
mittee, and its distinguished chairman, 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, for the dil- 
igence they are showing in working on 
this priority measure. This week, for the 
second time, they are extending into 
evening sessions. 

As the Senate committee prepares its 
bill, I felt it was appropriate that we 
stress once again the basic principles on 
which the sentiment of the House was 
so clearly stated by our votes in May. 
I wanted to do this because it is possible 
that some may not recall that our bill, 
H.R. 39. is already very much a com- 
promise measure. 

In preparing the basic House bill, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries devoted many 
months to detailed review of all the 
issues. The Subcommittee on General 
Oversight and Alaskan Lands, chaired by 
JOHN SEIBERLING, held the most extensive 
field hearings ever conducted on conser- 
vation legislation in the House. Those 
hearings were held not only all across 
Alaska, but in the lower 48 as well. We 
undertook many weeks of detailed mark- 
up sessions, going through the bill vir- 
tually line-by-line to work out necessary 
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compromises. The degree of compromise 
is now reflected in virtually every conser- 
vation system unit boundary, for we re- 
vised almost all of them. We sought espe- 
cially to be responsive to the reasonable 
and legitimate concerns of the State of 
Alaska over these federally-owned lands. 
Nowhere is that better documented than 
in the fact that we adopted in committee 
a strong majority of the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. Younc). 

As a result of these months of work, 
not only by the Interior Committee, but 
also by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, the House passed 
@ very, very carefully refined compromise 
bill. And I want to emphasize that word 
“compromise.” 

In view of all that work, and in view 
of the short time remaining in this Con- 
gress, it is the position of the leaders of 
the House committees involved that we 
must insist that certain of the funda- 
mental features of the House-passed bill 
be included in any final Alaska lands leg- 
islation. 

In order to stress these basic principles, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBER- 
LING), and I have written to Senator 
JACKSON, explaining the very strong views 
of the House on these matters. I want to 
share this letter with all Members of the 
House, who have shown an extraordinary 
interest in this legislation. 

I want also to stress that the letter 
JOHN SEIBERLING and I have sent to the 
Senate committee reflects the funda- 
mental points of the House-passed bill, 
points which emerged as compromises 
here in the House. It is clear that those 
who oppose this legislation seek to whittle 
it away even further at every step of the 
process. Our purpose in this letter has 
been to make it clear to all that there is 
a point beyond which this House will not 
go in weakening this vital legislation. 

Members of the House will remember 
that the features of H.R. 39 emerged 
from a “consensus bill” worked out be- 
tween the leaders of the two House com- 
mittees. Let me make it clear that I have 
carefully discussed this letter with the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Mur- 
PHY) and the gentleman from California 
(Mr, LeccetTr). We are all in agreement 
on the importance of insisting on the 
oo of our strong Alaska lands 

ill. 

We all want a bill this year, if that is 
possible, of course. But these firm prin- 
ciples must govern the situation. As we 
have shown with other vital conservation 
measures, such as the strip mining con- 
trol act, we are prepared to come back 
again next year if we must—and we in- 
tend to persevere until a strong bill re- 
flecting these principles is finally 
approved. 

This Alaska lands legislation has had 
particularly strong support from Presi- 
dent Carter and from Secretaries Andrus 
and Bergland. The President has told me 
of his appreciation for the strong bill the 
House produced—and I have told him 
that we will persevere. 

The Alaska lands bill has also had very 
strong public support. It is a popular 
measure with the American people, as 
was demonstrated even by the opinion 
poll commissioned by the State of Alas- 
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ka’s lobbying arm. No one should doubt 
the devotion of the American people to 
their heritage of wilderness and wildlife 
on their own lands in Alaska—or their 
feeling that, having been so generous to 
the development needs of Alaskans, the 
rest of us now deserve a “land grant” for 
ourselves and our future generations. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of this progress 
report for the Members of the House, I 
wish to include in the Recorp at this 
point the full text of our letter to Sen- 
ator HENRY JACKSON. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1978. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As your Committee 
works toward completion of policy issue dis- 
cussions on the Alaska lands bill, we think 
we should advise you of those matters which, 
we believe, the House views as basic. Con- 
sideration of these points will, we believe, 
improve the prospects for final action on the 
bill in this Congress. 

The House-passed bill, H.R. 39, was the 
product of uncommonly extensive public 
hearings (both in the “lower 48” and all 
across Alaska), thorough Committee field 
inspections, lengthy and detailed section- 
by-section mark-up discussions and votes. 
Two committees handled the bill in the 
House. Our final product refiected many 
fundamental agreement and compromises, 
not only within each committee, but also 
between the leaders of this Committee and 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

The House bill is a compromise measure. 
We reviewed and carefully modified each 
conservation unit boundary, being particu- 
larly responsive to the views of Alaska offi- 
cials. We compromised the original bill in 
many ways (for example, reducing the acre- 
age of wilderness designation by well over 
half). 

Because of this painstaking approach and 
underlying compromises, the bill received 
very strong support, despite a massive lobby- 
ing effort against it. It was reported by the 
Rules Committee 11 to 5 and went on to 
final passage in the House, 277 to 31. It is 
particularly significant that the major weak- 
ening amendments proposed during House 
floor debate were defeated by very substan- 
tial margins. 

Thus, H.R. 39 emerged from the House 
with a strong and clear mandate. We fee! 
very much constrained by the clear weight 
of opinion in both committees and on the 
House floor. 

Here is an outline of the basic principles 
embodied in the House bill on which we be- 
leve the view of the House is firmly estab- 
lished. 

1. There should be no “fifth system” man- 
agement scheme for the public lands in 
Alaska. Both the hybrid “Federal/State com- 
mission” approach and the BLM “conserva- 
tion areas” approach have been specifically 
rejected in House action. The House bil) 
makes provisions for Federal-State coordi- 
nation and cooperative agreements. 

2. There should be no designated trans- 
portation corridors. Corridors should not be 
identified by statute at this time, but left to 
an administrative process as provided by the 
House. State and private landowners’ rights 
of access are expressly protected by the House 
bill. 

3. There must be adequate protection from 
mining and drilling. The administration po- 
sition sets the minimum policy, as affirmed 
by House action: all units of the National 
Park System closed to hardrock mining and 
mineral leasing; all units of the National 
Wildlife Refuge System closed to hardrock 
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mining and mineral leasing, and non-wilder- 
ness portions open to oil and gas leasing only 
where compatible with refuge purposes under 
provisions of existing law. 

4. There must be adequate conservation 
system units. The acreage of the House bill 
(101 million acres of new or expanded units) 
cannot be cut without significant adverse 
impact on the proposed conservation system 
units. As Secretary Andrus has stated, the 
Administration proposals (93 million acres) 
are the absolute “bottom line,” 

5. There must be adequate wilderness pro- 
tection. This legislation has wilderness pro- 
tection as one of its most fundamental pur- 
poses. The House has already drastically cut 
the wilderness acreage as originally proposed. 
The House specifically rejected a further cut 
in the compromise wilderness acreage by a 
2 to 1 margin. It is particularly critical that 
full wilderness protection be extended to a 
number of key areas such as the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Range, as expanded, and to 
key areas in other refuges, national parks 
and preserves, and Southeastern Alaska 
forests. 

6. The Administration/House land classifi- 
cations should be adhered to. The adequacy 
of the final bill rests not only on designating 
land for conservation units, but on the form 
of protection given to that land. Both the 
Administration and the two House Commit- 
tees carefully considered these designations. 
We determined the protections afforded by 
park, monument, preserve, and wildlife ref- 
uge categories on the basis of a careful, 
individual review of each unit. We specifi- 
cally concluded that “conservation areas” 
and “national recreation areas” as utilized 
in other places outside Alaska are not annro- 
priate and would not provide the protection 
necessary. 

7. The State should not be permitted to 
create land use conflicts throuch selec- 
tion within conservation units. The State 
should take its remaining land selections 
from outside the boundaries of the pro- 
posed conservation system units: a “pool” 
of about 90 million acres of other federa] 
lands will be available for this purpose, as 
well as about an additional 60 million acres 
outside conservation svstem units which 
were withdrawn but will not be selected 
by Native corporations. Though the poten- 
tial overlap with proposed new State se- 
lections appears small, some of the most 
critical areas are being sought by the State. 
The House overwhelmingly rejected an ef- 
fort to allow additional State inholdings 
within conservation system unit boundaries. 
Since the State has already selected sig- 
nificant acreages within conservation svs- 
tem units, original motion (d)(2) with- 
drawal land outside the boundaries of the 
conservation system units should not be 
given to the State except in exchange for 
earlier State-selected land within conserva- 
tion system units. 

8. Subsistence use of fish and wildlife by 
local residents should have priority over 
other consumptive uses. The Congress hav- 
ing made full and complete settlement of 
Native land claims in 1971 does not now 
recognize any aboriginal “right” to fish and 
wildlife. However, in so doing, we accepted 
a responsibility to assure continued protec- 
tion for local residents dependent on sub- 
sistence use on the public lands, while also 
assuring proper management of these re- 
sources. The language of Title VII of the 
House bill represents a very carefully bal- 
anced compromise of the views of the two 
Committees, the State of Alaska, and rural 
Alaskans, Any significant alteration could 
be extremely unsettling and have far- 
reaching consequences. 

You will note that, for the most part, 
we have avoided stating any svecific “bot- 
tom line.” However, the sentiment in the 
House is strong. Significant departures from 
these principles—already the product of 
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substantial compromise—would undoubted- 
ly necessitate a full conference proceeding 
between the two houses. 

In any event, we, as well as our Com- 
mittee staff, remain ready at all times to 
confer with you and your colleagues in 
order to facilitate completion of this mon- 
umental legislation. 

May we take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation for the continuing at- 
tention you and your colleagues are giving 
to the Alaska lands bill. 

Sincerely, 
Morris K. UDALL, 
Chairman, 
JOHN F. SEIBERLING, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General 
Oversight & Alaska Lands.@ 


VETERANS PREFERENCE 


(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I am concerned over some of 
the arguments that have been used by 
the Carter administration and many 
women’s movement advocates with re- 
spect to veterans preference. I am cer- 
tainly not opposed to a woman obtaining 
any employment level she is capable of 
reaching. I simply fail to see how vet- 
erans preference prevents such an at- 
tainment, although much of the rhetoric 
surrounding this issue maintains that 
veterans preference works to the disad- 
vantage of women and minorities. 

First, there is no data that supports 
this position, and we have been unable 
to generate any data after numerous 
contacts with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. If women’s movement advocates 
and the administration were correct in 
their argument that veterans prefer- 
ence works to the disadvantage of 
women, surely they would be able to 
illustrate conclusively how this is so. The 
most conclusive illustration would be 
statistics showing that women in private 
sector jobs hold a higher percentage of 
upper level positions than they do in 
Government. The Civil Service Commis- 

` sion claims there is no such data avail- 
able on private sector employment of 
women, and as a result it is impossible to 
compare. If this is true, then the ad- 
ministration is basing its argument on 
undocumented evidence when it speaks 
about the negative impact of veterans 
preference. If it is not true, and data for 
comparison is available, I wonder why 
such data is not being furnished us by 
the administration. 

The only statistics used by the ad- 
ministration and its women’s movement 
allies relates to the percentage of vet- 
erans in the Federal sector, as opposed 
to the private sector, and to certain 
horror stories of job applications where 
women with high scores were eliminated 
by veterans with slightly lower scores. 
The statistics that show the percentage 
of veterans in the Federal Government 
to be 50 percent, and the percentage of 
veterans in the private sector to be 25 
percent, have repeatedly been proved 
false. In order to reach the 25 percent 
figure for the overall workforce, it be- 
came necessary to include all persons 16 
years of age and older, in all occupa- 
tions. When figures are used comparing 
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the same age groups and comparable oc- 
cupations, veterans comprise 50 percent 
of the private workforce as well. This 
should hardly seem surprising, as vet- 
erans comprise approximately 60 percent 
of the male population over the age of 
50. 

With regard to the examples of women 
testing extremely high and then losing 
the job to a veteran who scored slightly 
lower but received a 5 point preference, 
I have two possible reactions. First, if 
the test is so easy that hundreds of people 
are clustered with 98 and 99 and 100 per- 
cent scores, perhaps the Civil Service 
Commission should restructure the test 
to make it more discerning with respect 
to job qualifications. Second, if the test 
is already valid, and the reason so many 
people score so high is that we are faced 
with a multitude of extremely highly 
qualified applicants, it is not only just, 
but imperative, that the Federal Govern- 
ment give an edge to the man or woman 
who lost several years of productivity to 
military service. 

We have repeatedly been given figures 
showing the large percentage of women 
hired at the lower end of the Federal 
scale, as an example that women are be- 
ing discriminated against. It is true that, 
while women consistently constitute a 
much larger percentage of new hires in 
the Federal workforce—approximately 
42 percent—many of these jobs are at 
the bottom of the scale, in clerical posi- 
tions. It is also true that while veterans 
hiring has decreased steadily in the Fed- 
eral Government, despite veterans pref- 
erence, many of these veterans are in 
professional positions. However, neither 
of these truisms reflect a bias in the sys- 
tem. 

First, whether certain women’s move- 
ment advocates will admit it or not, it 
remains clear to most people that there 
are two different types of women enter- 
ing the labor force today. Many women— 
I would venture to say a majority of 
women—still do not seek to be profes- 
sionals, but rather desire employment in 
order to supplement family income. Such 
positions are readily available, and are 
usually in the lower clerical positions. 
They do not reflect a bias by the Govern- 
ment, but rather an opportunity for 
those who desire the jobs. For those 
women who desire career positions, it is 
interesting to note that in 1977, almost as 
many women as veterans were hired in 
the positions of GS—7 and above—11,979 
women to 13,621 veterans. Thus, women 
in many ways are now being offered the 
best of both worlds. It is also interesting 
to note, Mr. Speaker, that the Vietnam 
veteran, who has had the most difficult 
employment experiences among veterans, 
holds a median grade of GS-6, even 
though he now is 31 years old, on the 
average. 

We have been supplied relevant data 
as it pertains to minority employment. 
While we have been told that veterans 
preference inhibits minority hiring in the 
Federal Government, the data shows 
that the Federal service employs minori- 
ties at double the rate of the private sec- 
tor. Minorities are 12 percent of the 
population, and 23 percent of the Fed- 
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eral workforce. Minorities are 8.5 per- 
cent of the U.S. veteran population, and 
19 percent of the Federal veteran pop- 
ulation. 

I fail to see how veterans preference 
has worked in any small measure to im- 
pede the employment of minorities, and 
in fact it seems clear that veterans pref- 
erence may be even more effective than 
affirmative action as a tool for minority 
veterans to obtain Federal employment: 
Minority veterans make up only 2 per- 
cent of the national labor force, but make 
up fully 9 percent of the Federal work 
force. 

Mr. Speaker, this seems to me to be 
yet another instance of an administra- 
tion that has lost its sense of priorities 
and logic. In many ways, the issue of 
numbers of veterans in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a red herring: Most of these 
men and women are World War II veter- 
ans, whose average age is now almost 60 
years, and who will soon be retiring in 
droves. Will Mr. Carter then claim that 
his administration solved the problem? 
In other ways, though, the issue is much 
more serious. In recent months, the ad- 
ministration announced a special, non- 
competitive hiring program for individ- 
uals who served in ACTION programs 
such as VISTA and the Peace Corps. 
Where are this administration’s priori- 
ties when it seeks to embrace, on a non- 
competitive basis, those who served vol- 
untarily in capacities that were often 
exotic vacations, and then seeks to cut 
off from a mere five-point boost the 
people who suffered in the foxholes and 
the trenches of our Nation’s wars? 

President Carter, while still a candi- 
date, responded in writing to a question - 
naire of the Veterans of Foreign Wars by 
saying, “The laws that mandate this 
special preference in hiring should be 
rigorously enforced.” He then appointed 
a man who, in his first day in office, an- 
nounced that he sought to do away with 
veterans preference. Mr. Speaker, I must 
sadly assert that this constitutes a seri- 
ous breach of faith with those who 
served, and I sincerely hope my col- 
leagues in the Congress will not become 
a party to it when the civil service reform 
is considered this month. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include therein extraneous material on 
the subject of the special order today 
by the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
QUIE). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 


There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mrs. Lioyp of Tennessee (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WRIGHT), for August 8 
through August 17, on account of medi- 
cal reasons. 
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Mr. WoLrFF (at the request of Mr. 
WricHT), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jerrorps) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. Que, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RAHALL) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzalez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PEPPER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Convers, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BINGHAM, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. OTTINGER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. UpaLL, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. AnpDERSON of California, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama to include 
extraneous material and a statement by 
Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin during the de- 
bate in the Committee of the Whole on 
the defense bill. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jerrorps), and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr, GOODLING. 

Mr. BAFALIS. 

Mr. ARCHER in two instances. 

Mr. Bos Witson in two instances. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. SHUSTER. 

Mr. ABDNOR. 

Mr, Sarasin in two instances. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

. Dornan in three instances. 
. STEIGER in two instances. 

. COUGHLIN in two instances. 
. ASHBROOK in two instances. 
. Brown of Ohio. 

. DEL CLAWSON. 

. WHALEN. 

. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. 

. ARMSTRONG. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RAHALL) and to include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. BropHEap. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. 

Mr. Macurre in four instances. 

Mr. VOLKMER. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. LaF atce in two instances. 

Mr. TEAGUE. 

Mr. Gonza.ez in three instances. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. CaRNEY. 

Mr. NEAL. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

Mr. Pattison of New York in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. CONYERS. 

Mr. Harris in two instances. 

Mr. PEASE. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. Mazzotti in two instances. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. UDALL. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. PICKLE. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 2424. An act to amend the act incor- 
porating the American Legion so as to re- 
define eligibility for membership therein; 
and 

S. 2821. An act to authorize appropriations 
for certain insular areas of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 7, 1978, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 8336. To authorize the establishment 
of the Chattahoochee River National Rec- 
reation Area in the State of Georgia, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10929. To authorize appropriations 
for fiscal year 1979 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat 
vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons and 
for research, development, test and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, to prescribe the 
authorized personnel strength for each ac- 
tive duty component and the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces and for civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense, to authorize the 
military training student loads, to authorize 
appropriations for civil defense, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 8 o’clock and 48 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
August 9, 1978, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

4726. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting a 
listing of contract award dates for the period 
July 15 through October 15, 1978, pursuant 
to 10 U.S.C. 139; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

4727. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
Housing), transmitting notice of the loca- 
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tion, nature, and estimated cost of various 
constructicn projects proposed to be un- 
dertaken by the Air National Guard, pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

4728. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, trans- 
mitting notice of proposed modification in an 
existing records system, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552a(0); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

4729. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report on the status 
of foreign debts owed to the U.S. Govern- 
ment as of March 31, 1978, pursuant to sec- 
tion 634(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended; to the Committee on 
International Relations. 

4730. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting a report on political contribu- 
tions made by Ambassador-designate George 
M. Lane, and by members of his family, pur- 
suant to section 6 of Public Law 93-126; to 
the Committee on International Relations. 

4731. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on additional legislative authority 
needed by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to insure better the safety of cosmetic 
products (HRD-78-139, August 8, 1978); 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1300. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 12303. A bill to 
amend title VIII of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to extend for 2 fiscal years the 
program of assistance for nurse training, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 95-1449). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1301. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 12347. A bill to 
amend the Public Health Services Act to 
revise and extend the programs of assistance 
for libraries of medicine and the programs 
of the National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Institute and the National Cancer Institute 
to revise and extend the program for Na- 
tional Research Service Awards, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 95-1450). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1302. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 12584. A bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
revise and extend the authorities under 
that act relating to health services research 
and health statistics and to establish a 
National Center for Health Care Technology, 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 95-1452). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 12509. A bill to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act to exclude 
from admission into, and to deport from, 
the United States all aliens who persecuted 
any person on the basis of race, religion. 
national origin, or political opinion, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 95-1452). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 12860. A bill to settle 
Indian land claims within the State of 
Rhode Island and Province Plantations, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 95-1453). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 
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Mr. GIAIMO: Committee on the Budget. 
House Concurrent Resolution 683. Concur- 
rent Resolution revising the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal year 1979 (Rept. No. 95-1456). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRi- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7849. A bill to provide 
for the conveyance of certain public lands in 
Montana to the occupants of the land; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 95-1454). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 12772. A bill to facilitate 
the exchange of certain lands in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 95-1455). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS (for himself, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. BLovrin, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Corcoran of Illinois, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. THompson, and Mr. Davis): 

H.R. 13778. A bill to establish a Department 
of Education, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California (for 
himself, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. 
Epcar, Mr. Mrxva, and Mr. PATTER- 
son of California) : 

H.R. 13779. A bill to amend the Animal 
Welfare Act to prohibit the use of live ani- 
mals as visual lures in dog racing and train- 
ing, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 13780. A bill to amend parts B and E 
of title IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 to provide for deferral of repayment on 
insured and direct student loans during tem- 
porary total disability; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CARNEY (for himself and Mr. 
Morpnry of Pennsylvania): 

H.R. 13781. A bill to promote steel trade 
negotiations under the Trade Act of 1974: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. D'CKS: 

H.R. 13782. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide, for pur- 
poses of determining proper cellar treatment 
for natural wine, that wines made exclu- 
sively from cranberries or other highlv acidic 
berries and fruit other than grapes sha’l be 
entitled to a volume of ameliorating material 
not in excess of #0 percent; to the Committee 
on Wavs and Means. 

By Mr. ETLRERG: 

H.R. 13783. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the distribution of certain 
surplus Federal property to certain organiza- 
tions which provide for the education and 
recreation of youne boys and girls; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. McKINNEY (for himself, Mr. 
Diccs, Mr. DELLUMS, and Mr. 
FAUNTROY) : 

H.R. 13784. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
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mental Reorganization Act to clarify the cir- 
cumstances under which the Chairman of the 
Council of the District of Columbia may en- 
gage in outside employment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: 

H.R. 13785. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an inflation 
adjustment in the determination of capital 
gains and losses of individuals, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13786. A bill to extend title II of the 
Public Works Employment Act of 1976 for 
1 year; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Av- 
Corn, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
LEGGETT, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, 
Mr. Macutre, Mr. MILLER of Califor- 
nia, Mr. MurpHy of New York, Mr. 
MurPHY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
MICHAEL O. MYERS, and Mr. 
PRITCHARD) : 

H.R. 13787. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to remove all limits 
on the number of home health visits for 
which payment may be made under both part 
A and part B (eliminating the requirement of 
prior hospitalization in the case of home 
health care under part A), to include addi- 
tional type of services as home health care, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself and Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York): 

H.R. 13788. A bill to improve education by 
increasing the freedom of the Nation’s teach- 
ers to change employment across State lines 
without substantial loss of retirement bene- 
fits through establishment of a Federal-State 
program; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST (for himself, Mr. 
JOHN L. Burton, Mrs. SPELLMAN, 
Mrs. Burke of California, Mr. PA- 
NETTA, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. NICHOLS, 
Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Duncan of Tennes- 
see, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. Downey, Mr. 
RYAN, and Ms. MIKULSKI) : 

H.R. 13789. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10 of the United States Code to qualify 
former spouses of members of the uniformed 
services for medical and dental benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio (for himself, 
Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Downey, Mr. FLOOD, 
Mr. GepHarpt, Mr. Hrs, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr. SANTINI, and Mr. TREEN): 

H.R. 13790. A bill to amend the Federal 
charter of the Boy Scouts of America; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILMAN: 

H.R. 13791. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize financial 
assistance for projects and programs to train 
physicians and other health personnel to 
identify and deal with the special medical 
problems related to the mentally retarded 
and to improve the ability of such personnel 
to provide health care to the mentally re- 
tarded; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself, Mr. 
BROYHILL, Mr. QUIE, Mr. THORNTON, 
Mr. Triste, Mr. Levrras, Ms. OaKar, 
Mr. WaLsH, Mr. Fow ter, Mr. VOLK- 
MER, Mr. RYAN, Mr. Noran, Mr. 
Forp of Michigan, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mrs. Burke of California, Mr. PA- 
NETTA, Mr. BREAUX, Mrs. SPELLMAN, 
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Mr. Amsro, Mr. Murpuy of New 


York, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. Evans of 
Indiana, and Mr. METCALFE) : 
H.R. 13792. A bill to amend the Trade Act 
to the Committee on Ways and 


of 1974; 
Means. 
By Mr. HYDE (for himself and Mr. 
BUTLER) : 

H.R. 13793. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for an ex- 
clusive remedy against the United States in 
suits based upon acts or omissions of U.S. 
employees, to provide an improved procedure 
relating to certain illegal searches and sei- 
zures, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KOSTMAYER (for himself, Mr. 
LUNDINE, Mr. McHucGu, Mr. MAGUIRE, 
Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. 
Sorarz, Mr. Tsoncas, Ms. HOLTZ- 
MAN, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. MurpHy of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
APPLEGATE, Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
Murpeny of Illinois, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Hantty, Mr. Simon, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr. Epcar, Mr. CORRADA, 
Mr. JOHN L. Burton, Ms. Oakar, and 
Mrs. CoLLINs of Illinois) ; 

H.R. 13794. A bill to preserve jobs and 
stabilize communities by facilitating em- 
ployee, or employee-community, ownership 
of concerns that would otherwise close down 
or move out of the community, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13795. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for an official me- 
morial flag to honor war veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PANETTA (for himself, Mr, Au- 
Corn, Mr. COHEN, Mr. IcHorp, Mr. 
Mapican, Mr. PURSELL, and Mr. 
STEERS) : 

H.R. 13796. A bill to disregard, for purposes 
of certain taxes imposed by the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to em- 
ployees, certain changes since 1975 in the 
treatment of individuals as employees; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 13797. A bill to authorize establish- 
ment of the Fort Scott National Historic Site, 
Kansas, and for other-purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. UDALL (by request) : 

H.R. 13798. A bill to amend the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act of 1971 (85 
Stat. 688; 43 U.S.C. 1601), as amended, to 
provide clarifications and improvements in 
the provisions thereof; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENJAMIN (for himself, Mr. 
LUKEN, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. FITHIAN, 
Mr. Guyer, Mr. Fary, Mr. Nowak, 
Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. BUCHANAN, 
Mr. FLowers, Mr. CORNWELL, Mr. 
MvurPHY of Illinois, Mrs. LLOYD of 
Tennessee, Mr. Garpos, Mr. LEDERER, 
Mr. WALKER, Mr. CaRNEY, Ms. Mi- 
KULSKI, Mr. GoopiING, and Mr. Bos 
WILSON) : 

H.R. 13799. A bill to establish a reasonable 
and fair preference for domestic products 
and materials in Government procurement 
and in procurement with Federal funds, and 
to promote free and fair trade in Government 
procurement of foreien products and mate- 
rials; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. SOLARZ (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON of Illinois, and Mr. Wax- 
MAN): 

H. Con. Res. 682. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress regarding the 
relocation of Cambodian refugees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H. Con. Res. 683. Concurrent resolution 
revising the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal year 1979. 

Mr. CLEVELAND (for himself, Mr. 
D’Amours, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. BADHAM, 
Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. BuRGENER, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Duncan of 
Tennessee, Mr. Duncan of Oregon, 
Mr. Epcar, Mr. Emery, Mr. Grarmo, 
Mr. KINDNESS, Mrs. LLOYD of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Mazzourr, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, Mr. Moak.Ley, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. Price, Mr. Syms, Mr. 
WInn, and Mr. WYDLER) : 

H. Con. Res. 684. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that all re- 
maining proceedings with respect to the Sea- 
brook Nuclear Station project should be ex- 
pedited and that all licensing and permitting 
procedures for the construction and opera- 
tion of nuclear generating stations should 
be reviewed and modified to improve the 
efficiency of such procedures; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior anc Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California (for 
himself, Mr. AuCotn, Mr. BLANCHARD, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. CORNELL, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HuckabBy, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Mr. MARKEY, Mrs. MEYNER, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. PATTISON of New York, 
Mr. Steers, Mr. Stokes, and Mr. 
‘TRAXLER) : 

‘H. Res. 1304. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the Committee on Ways and Means should 
develop tax reform legislation designed to 
induce noninflationary behavior by business 
and labor; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 


severally referred as follows: 

Mr. Haceporn introduced a bill (H.R. 
13800) for the relief of Jung Ja Lee and Ma 
Jong Lee, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

525. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of The American Legio~, Department of West 
Virginia, 60th Annual Convention, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., relative to the performance of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and its 
chairman, Hon. Ray Roberts, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 7308 
By Mr. KEMP: 
—Page 62, after line 15, insert the following 
new subsection: 

(1)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, whenever the President 
has reason to believe that, based upon in- 
formation obtained through an electronic 
surveillance under this title or otherwise, 
an individual who has diplomatic immunity 
conferred by the United States is, within the 
United States, intercepting by electronic 
means the communications of individuals 
in the United States and that such intercept- 
ing of communications is being conducted 
on behalf of a foreign power and in viola- 
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tion of the laws of the United States, the 
President shall— 

(A) so inform the chairman and ranking 
minority member, or, in his discretion, the 
members, of the Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence of the Senate; 

(B) except as provided under paragraph 
(2), so inform any individual believed to 
be & particular target of such intercepting 
of communications in order that such in- 
dividual may take such precautions as such 
individual considers advisable; and 

(C) except as provided under paragraph 
(2), so inform the Ambassador or Charge 
d'Affairs or other principal representative 
of such foreign power to the United States, 
inform such Ambassador or Charge d’Affairs 
or other principal representative that such 
intercepting of communications is illegal 
under the laws of the United States, and 
request that such intercepting of communi- 
cations be ceased immediately. 

(2) The President shall not be required 
to comply with the provisions of subpara- 
graph (B) or (C) of paragraph (1) in any 
case in which the President certifies in writ- 
ing to the Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the House of Representatives 
and the Select Committee on Intelligence of 
tho Senate that to comply with the provisions 
of such subparagraph would cause serious 
damage to the national security of the 
United States. 


HR. 7308 
By Mr. McCLORY: 
—Page 39, after line 10, insert the following 
subparagraph: 

(1) a foreign power which is not a United 
States person or an agent of a foreign power 
who Is not a United States person unless the 
country of crigin of such foreign power or 
such agent of a foreign power requires an 
order of a court or other similar tribunal 
of such country to authorize the use of 
electronic means to intercept in such coun- 
try the communications of a U.S. person 
which are either sent from or intended to be 
received in such country; 

Redesignate subparagraphs (i) and (ii) 
accordingly. 


H.R. 7308 

By Mr. WIGGINS: 
—Page 32, line 7, strike out “, which activi- 
ties involve’ and all that follows down 
through line 9 and insert in lieu thereof “;”’. 

Page 32, line 14, strike out “, which activi- 
ties involve” and all that follows down 
through line 16 and insert in lieu thereof “;"’. 


H.R. 12452 
By Mr. ERLENBORN: 
—Page 45, strike out line 8 and everything 
that follows through line 16, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(B) All persons employed in public service 
jobs under this title will be assured of 
workmen's compensation, health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and other benefits 
at the same levels and to the same extent as 
other employees of the employer and to 
working conditions and promotional op- 
portunities neither more nor less favorable 
than such other employees enjoy. Nothing 
in this subparagraph or in paragraph (4) 
shall be deemed to require the enrollment 
of persons employed in public service jobs 
in retirement systems or plans for the pur- 
pose of providing retirement benefits based 
on age or service, or both. 

Page 45, beginning on line 20, strike out 
"1979" and insert in lieu thereof “1980”; 
and, beginning on line 20, strike out “With 
respect to” and everything that follows 
through line 25 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “With respect to participants 
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other than those described in the preceding 
sentence, funds under this Act may, not- 
withstanding paragraph (3){B), be used 
for contributions to retirement systems or 
plans (other than pursuant to the Social 
Security Act) only to the extent such con- 
tributions are used to provide benefits such 
as health and death and disability and are 
not used for retirement benefits based on 
age or service, or both.” 


HR. 12452 
By Mr. JEFFORDS: 
—Page 37, line 15 strike the word “para- 
graph” and insert in leu thereof “para- 
graphs”, and insert after “3” the words 
“through 6”. 

Page 38, strike line 1 and everything that 
follows through line 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(3) For the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out the provisions 
of this Act an amount not to exceed— 

(A) $4,000,000,000 for carrying out the 
provisions of title IT; 

(B) $2,250,000,000 for carrying out the 
provisions of title IV; 

(C) $3,200,000,000 for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title VI, except 

(1) if the rate of unemployment projected 
pursuant to section 602 exceeds 6.5 per- 
centum, such authorization shall be such 
sums as may be necessary, or 

(ii) if the rate of unemployment is such 
that the number of jobs projected requires 
less than such authorization, then the lesser 
amount shall apply, 

(D) $500,000,000 for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title VI, and 

(E) $267,000,000 for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title VIII; 

(4) For the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out the provisions of 
this Act an amount not to exceed— 

(A) $4,290,000,000 for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title II; 

(B) $2,400,000,000 for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title IV; 

(C) $3,200,000,000 for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title VI, except as provided for in 
paragraph (a) (1)(C); 

(D) $525,000,000 for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title VII, and 

(E) $290,000,000 for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title VIII; 

(5) For the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out the provisions cf 
this Act an amount not to exceed— 

(A) $4,583,000,000 for carrying out the 
provisions of title IT; and 

(B) $3,200,000,000 for carrying out the 
provisions of title VI, except as provided for 
in paragraph (a) (1) (C); 

(6) For the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out the provisions of 
this Act an amount not to exceed— 

(A) $4,876,000,000 for carrying out the 
provisions of title II; and 

(B) $3,200,000,000 for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title VI, except as provided for in 
paragraph (a) (1) (C); 

—Page 42, line 14. strike out “three” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “five”. 

Page 44, line 24, strike out “three” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “five”. 

—Page 98, strike out lines 7 through 9 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 212. (a) No prime sponsor shall 
use— 

“(1) more than 50 per centum of the funds 
allocated to it under section 202(a) for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1979, for 
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payment wages and employment benefits for 
public service employment; 

“(2) more than 40 per centum of such 
funds for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1980, for such purpose; 

"(3) more than 30 per centum of such 
funds for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, for such purpose; and 

“(4) more than 25 per centum of such 
funds for any fiscal year thereafter for such 
purpose. 

—Page 41, line 13, strike out “Special con- 
sideration shall be given” and insert in lieu 
therof “Preference shall be given”, 

—Page 106, line 4, redesignate subsection (g) 
as subsection (h) and insert immediately be- 
fore such line the following new subsection: 

“(g) The Secretary shall establish a spe- 
cial program for the funding of local work- 
shops for the training of youths and other 
individuals who wish to pursue careers as 
self-employed owners and managers of small 
businesses. Such workshops should provide 
instruction in management techniques, busi- 
ness communication skills, motivational 
training, special problems in business opera- 
tion, advice concerning Federal and State 
regulations, preparation of financial state- 
ments and loan applications, recordkeeping, 
development of marketing techniques, and 
information on beneficial resources avail- 
able within the community. 

—Page 211, after line 11, insert the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) developing a small business intern 
program to provide a practical training 
enabling youths and other individuals to 
work in small business firms to acquire first- 
hand knowledge and management experi- 
ence about small business; 

Redesignate the succeeding paragraphs 
accordingly. 

—Page 7, line 2, insert “self-employment 
training programs,” immediately after “reha- 
bilitation,”. 

Page 97, line 4, insert “, including small 
business self-employment training” immedi- 
ately after “training”. 

Page 118, line 21, insert “or self-employ- 
ment” after “employment”, 

Page 128, line 17, insert “or self-employ- 
ment” after “employment”. 

Page 136, line 8, insert “self-employment,” 
after “education,”. 

Page 158, line 19, insert “or self-employ- 
ment” after “employment”. 

Page 159, line 20, insert “or self-employ- 
ment” immediately before the semicolon. 
—Page 112, after line 11, insert the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) For purposes of carrying out this sec- 
tion, the Secretarv shall reserve not less than 
2 per centum of the funds available to carry 
out this title. 

—Page 205, line 7, insert “, not exceeding two 
Phasing immediately after “of a limited dura- 
on". 


H.R. 12452 
By Mr. LAGOMARSINO: 
RS page 111, after line 10, add the follow- 
ng: 

(c) In administering procrams wnder this 
Section. the Secretary shall consult with ap- 
pronriate State and local officials and may 
enter into arreements with such officials to 
assist in the operation of such programs. In 
implementing this Section the Secretary shall 
determine, in consultation with appropriate 
State and local educational agencies, that no 
substantial duplication will exist. 


H.R. 12452 
By Mr. MAGUIRE: 
—Page 20, line 8, insert “, in whole or in 
relevant part,” immediately after “any such 
plan”. 
Page 20, line 11, insert immediately before 
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the period the following: “or such allocation 
would be grossly inefficient in promoting, or 
unrelated to, the purposes of this Act”. 
—On page 20, immediately after “(b)” insert 
“(1)", on page 21, change “(1)” in line 4 to 
“(A)”, “(2)” in line 8 to “(B)”, “(3) in line 
11 to “(C):, “(4) in line 14 to “(D):, and 
immediately after line 17 insert the following 
paragraph: 

"(2) (A) Any objective programmatic per- 
formance data collected of prime sponsors by 
the Secretary which is, or could be, used to 
rank prime sponsors in comparison to each 
other or for other analytical purposes, a re- 
sult of which would be to systematically pro- 
vide an incentive or inducement to prime 
sponsors to fail to give special consideration, 
to the maximum extent possible, to eligible 
persons who are the most severely disadvan- 
taged in terms of the length of unemploy- 
ment and prospects for finding employment 
prior to program participation, shall be 
deemed an undesirable performance indi- 
cator. 

“(B) The Secretary shall replace or elim- 
inate the use of undesirable performance 
indicators as expeditiously as prompt devel- 
opment of adequate alternative management 
information techniques which do not suffer 
the defect of providing an incentive or in- 
ducement described under subparagraph (A) 
permits. The Secretary shall report to Con- 
gress periodically on the progress of develop- 
ment and implementation efforts thereof. 
—Page 29, line 16, insert immediately after 
the period the following: “In the event of 
any such withholding, the Secretary may 
order the prime sponsor to conduct the pro- 
gram as specified in the applicable plan on 
the basis of funds other than funds under 
this Act and may enforce such order by 
eppropriate civil action.” 

—Page 41, line 13, strike out “in filling 
public service jobs” and insert in lieu there- 
of “in allocating assistance or jobs under this 
Act”. 

—Page 52, line 19, insert “(1)” immediately 
after “(g)” and immediately after line 25 
insert the following new paragraphs: 

“(2) Nothing in section 121 or this section 
shall be deemed to authorize the Secretary 
to pre-approve the selection of legal counsel 
by a prime sponsor, but the Secretary shall 
assure that no funds available for admin- 
istrative costs under any title of this Act 
are used by a prime sponsor for making pay- 
ments on contracts for legal or other asso- 
ciated services unless substantively compar- 
able services arc not available from the 
Department of Labor (provided use of such 
services would not cause a conflict of interest 
within the Department of Labor) and the 
prime sponsor certifies that——. 

“(A) the payments are not unreasonable 
in relation to the fees charged by other con- 
tractors providing similar services, and in 
any event, do not exceed the rate of pay of 
CS-18; and 

“(B) the services could not be competently 
provided through employees of the prime 
sponsor or other available State or local 
governmental employees. 

“(3) Where a prime sponsor has incurred 
legal costs in litigation with the Department 
of Labor, and costs are questioned in a De- 
partment audit, the allowability shall be 
reviewed in the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for Employment and Training. 
—On page 68, immediately after line 16, 
insert the following new subsection: 

“(g) The Secretary shall report to Con- 
gress, within one year of enactment of this 
Act, his recommendations for legislative 
changes designed to increase the revresenta- 
tives and independence of the prime spon- 
sor’s planning councils, with special atten- 
tion to the process for relecting council 
memberships. 
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H.R. 13511 


By Mr. VANIK: 

(Amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute.) 
—Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, Etc. 


(a) SHORT TrrLe.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Tax Cut Extension Act of 1978". 

(b) AMENDMENT oF 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly proyided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment is expressed in terms 
of an amendment to a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Sec. 2. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME Tax REDUCTIONS. 

(a) GENERAL Tax Crepir.—Section 42 (re- 
lating to general tax credit) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) TERMINATION.—This section shall not 
apply to any taxable year ending after De- 
cember 31, 1980." 


Sec. 3. EXTENSION AND SIMPLIFICATION OF 
EARNED INCOME CREDIT. 


(a) Section 43 (relating to the earned in- 
come credit) is amended to read as follows: 
Sec. 43. EARNED INCOME. 

(a) ALLOWANCE OF CrepIT.—In the case of 
an eligible individual, there is allowed as a 
credit against the tax imposed by this chap- 
ter for the taxable year an amount equal to 
10 percent of so much of the earned income 
for the taxable year as does not exceed $4,000. 

(b) Limrration—The amount of the 
credit allowable to a taxpayer under subsec- 
tion (a) for any taxable year shall not ex- 
ceed the excess (if any) of— 

(1) $400, over 

(2) 10 percent of so much of the adjusted 
gross income (or, if greater, the earned in- 
come) of the taxpayer for the taxable year 
as exceeds $4,000.” 

(c) Derrnrrions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUAL.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term “eligible in- 
dividual” means an individual who, for the 
taxable year— : 

(i) is married (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 143) and is entitled to a deduction un- 
der section 151 for a child (within the mean- 
ing of section 151(e) (3)). 

(ii) is a surviving spouse (as determined 
under section 2(a) ), or 

(ili) is a head of a household (as deter- 
mined under subsection (b) of section 2 
without regard to subparagraphs (A) (il) 
and (B) of paragraph (1) of such subsec- 
tion). 

(B) CHILD MUST RESIDE WITH TAXPAYER IN 
THE UNITED STATES.—An individual shall be 
treated as satisfying clause (1) of subpara- 
graph (A) only if the child has the same 
principal place of abode as the individual 
and such abode is in the United States. An 
individual shall be treated as satisfying 
clause (ii) or (iii) of subparagraph (A) only 
if the household in question is in the United 
States. 

(C) INDIVIDUAL ENTITLED TO EXCLUDE IN- 
COME UNDER SECTION 911 NOT ELIGIBLE IN- 
DIvipUAL.—-The term “eligible individual” 
does not include an individual who, for the 
taxable year, is entitled to exclude any 
amount from gross income under section 911 
(relating to earned income from sources 
without the United States) or section 931 
(relating to income from sources within the 
possessions of the United States). 

(2) EARNED INcoME.— 

(A) The term “earned income” means— 

(i) wages, salaries, tips and other employee 
compensation, plus 

(ii) the amount of the taxpayer's net earn- 
ings from self-employment for the taxable 
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year (within the meaning of section 1402 
(a)). 

(d) MAaRrRED INnpIvIDUALS.—In the case of 
an individual who is married (within the 
meaning of section 143), this section shall 
apply only if a joint return is filed for the 
taxable year under section 6013. 

(e) TAXABLE YeaR MusT BE FULL TAXABLE 
YeEar.—Except in the case of a taxable year 
closed by reason of the death of the tax- 
payer, no credit shall be allowed under this 
section in the case of a taxable year covering 
& period of less than 12 months. 

(f) AMOUNT or Creprr To BE DETERMINED 
UNDER TABLES.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The amount of the credit 
allowed by this section shall be determined 
under tables prescribed by the Secretary. 

(2) REQUIREMENTS FOR TABLES.—The tables 
prescribed under paragraph (1) shall reflect 
the provisions of subsection (a) and (b) and 
shall have income brackets of not greater 
than $50 each— 

(A) for earned income between 0 and 
$8,000, and 

(B) for adjusted gross income between 
$4,000 and $8,000. 

Sec. 4. EXTENSION oF CERTAIN CORPORATE IN- 
COME Tax REDUCTIONS. 


The following provisions are each amended 
by striking out “December 31, 1978” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “December 31, 1980” 
and by striking out “January 1, 1979” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “January 1, 1981”: 

(1) section 11(b) (relating to normal tax); 

(2) section 11(d) (relating to surtax ex- 
emption); 

(3) section 821(a) (1) (relating to mutual 
insurance companies); and 

(4) section 821(c) (1) (A) (relating to al- 
ternative tax for certain small companies). 
Sec. 5. NEw TARGETED JOBS Tax CREDIT. 


Section 51 (relating to amount of credit) 
is amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 51. AMOUNT OF CREDIT. 


(a) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT.—The 
amount of the credit allowable by section 
44B for the taxable year shall be the sum of— 

(1) 50 percent of the qualified first-year 
wages for such year, and 

(2) 16% percent of the qualified second- 
year wages for such year. 

(b) QuaLirrep WAGES DeEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this subpart— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The term “qualified 
wages” means the wages paid or incurred 
by the employer during the taxable year 
to individuals who are members of a tar- 
geted group. 

(2) QUALIFIED FIRST-YEAR WAGES—The 
term “qualified first-year wages” means, 
with respect to any individual, qualified 
wages attributable to service rendered dur- 
ing the l-year period beginning with the 
‘day the individual begins work for the em- 
ployer (or, in the case of a vocational re- 
habilitation referral, the day the individual 
begins work for the employer on or after 
the beginning of such individual’s rehabili- 
tation plan). 

(3) QUALIFIED SECOND-YEAR WAGES.—The 
term “qualified second-year wages” means, 
with respect to any individual, the quali- 
fied wages attributable to service rendered 
during the 1-year period beginning on the 
day after the last day of the 1-year period 
with respect to such individual determined 
under paragraph (2). 

(4) ONLY FIRST $6,000 OF WAGES PER YEAR 
TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT.—The amount of the 
qualified first-year wages, and the amount 
of the qualified second-year wages, which 
may be taken into account with respect to 
any individual shall not exceed $6,000 per 
year. 

(5) WAGES vEFINED.—Except as provided 
in subsection (g) (2), the term “wages” has 
the meaning given to such term by subsec- 
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tion (b) of section 3306 (determined with- 
out regard to any dollar limitation con- 
tained in such section). 

(c) MEMBERS OF TARGETED GroUPs.—For 
purposes of this subpart— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—An individual is a mem- 
ber of a targeted group if such individual 
is— 

(A) a WIN registrant, 

(B) a vocational rehabilitation referral, 

(C) a food stamp youth, 

(D) a Vietnam veteran who is a member 
of a household receiving food stamps, 

(E) an SSI recipient, 

(F) a general assistance recipient, or 

(G) a youth participating in a qualified 
cooperative education program. 

(2) WIN REGISTRANT. —The term “WIN 
registrant” means any individual who is 
certified by the Secretary of Labor as hav- 
ing been placed in employment under a 
work incentive program established under 
section 432(b)(1) of the Social Security 
Act. 

(3) VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION REFERRAL.— 
The term “vocational rehabilitation refer- 
ral” means any individual who is certified 
by the Secretary of Labor or by the appro- 
priate vocational rehabilitation agency as— 

(A) having a physical or mental disability 
which, for such individual, constitutes or 
results in a substantial handicap to employ- 
ment, and 

(B) having been referred to the employer 
upon completion of (or while receiving) re- 
habilitative services pursuant to— 

(1) an individualized written rehabilita- 
tion plan under a State plan for vocational 
rehabilitation services approved under the 
Rehabilitaiton Act of 1973, or 

(ii) a program of vocational rehabilitation 
carried out under chapter 31 of title 38, 
United States Code. 

(4) FOOD STAMP rouTH.— 

_ (A) IN GENERAL.—The term “food stamp 
youth” means any individual who is certified 
by the Secretary of Labor as meeting— 

(i) the age requirements of subparagraph 
(B), and 

(ii) the food stamp requirements of para- 
graph (9). 

(B) AGE REQUIREMENTS~—An individual 
meets the age requirements of this subpara- 
graph if such individual has attained age 18 
but not age 25 on the hiring date. For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, an individ- 
ual who, on the hiring date, has attained age 
16 and has graduated from high school or a 
vocational school shall be treated as having 
attained age 18. 

(5) VIETNAM VETERAN WHO IS MEMBER OF 
HOUSEHOLD RECEIVING FOOD STAMPS.—The term 
“Vietnam veteran who is member of a house- 
hold receiving food stamps” means any in- 
dividual who is certified by the Secretary of 
Labor as— 

(A) (i) having served on active duty (other 
than active duty for training) in the Armed 
Forces of the United States for a period of 
more than 180 days, any part of which oc- 
curred after August 4, 1964, and before May 
8, 1975, or 

(ii) having been discharged or released 
from active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States for a service-connected dis- 
ability if any part of such active duty was 
performed after August 4, 1964, and before 
May 8, 1975, 

(B) not having any day during the pre- 
employment period which was a day of ex- 
tended active duty in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, and 

(C) meeting the food stamp requirements 

of paragraph (9). 
For purposes of subparagraph (B), the term 
“extended active duty” means a period of 
more than 90 days during which the individ- 
ual was on active duty (other than active 
duty for training). 

(6) SSI RECIPIENTS.—The term “SSI re- 
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cipient” means any individual who is certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Labor as receiving 
supplemental security income benefits under 
title XVI of the Social Security Act (includ- 
ing supplemental security income benefits of 
the type described in section 1616 of such Act 
or section 212 of Public Law 93-66) for any 
month ending in the pre-employment 
period. 

(7) GENERAL ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—The term “general as- 
sistance recipient” means any individual who 
is certified by the Secretary of Labor as re- 
ceiving assistance under a qualified general 
assistance program for any period of not less 
than 30 days ending within the pre-em- 
ployment period. 

(B) QUALIFIED GENERAL ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GraM.—The term “qualified general assistance 
program” means any program of a State or 
a political subdivision of a State— 

(i) which provides general assistance or 
similar assistance which— 

(I) is based on used, and 

(II) consists of money payments, and 

(ii) which is designated by the Secretary 
{after consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as meeting 
the requirements of clause (1). 

(8) YOUTH PARTICIPATING IN A QUALIFIED CO- 
OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—The term “youth par- 
ticipating in a qualified cooperative educa- 
tion program” means any individual who is 
certified by the school participating in the 
program as— 

(i) having attained age 16 and not having 
attained age 19, 

(ii) not having graduated from a high 
school or vocational school, and 

(iii) being enrolled in and actively pur- 
suing a qualified cooperative education 
program. 

(B) QUALIFIED COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM DEFINED.—The term “qualified coopera- 
tive education program” means & program of 
vocational education for individuals who 
(through written cooperative arrangements 
between a qualified school and 1 or more em- 
ployers) receive instruction (including re- 
quired academic instruction) by alternation 
of study and school with a job in any occupa- 
tional field (but only if these 2 experiences 
are planned by the school and employer so 
that each contributes to the student's educa- 
tion and employability). 

(C) QUALIFIED SCHOOL DEFINED.—The term 
“qualified school” means— 

(1) a specialized high school used exclu- 
sively or principally for the provision of voca- 
tional education to individuals who are 
available for study in preparation for entering 
the labor market, 

(ii) the department of a high school ex- 
clusively or principally used for providing 
vocational education to persons who are 
available for study in preparation for entering 
the labor market, or 

(iii) a technical or vocational school used 
exclusively or principally for the provision of 
vocational education to persons who have 
completed or left high school and who are 
available for study in preparation for enter- 
ing the labor market. 


A school which is not a public school shall 
be treated as a qualified school only if it is 
exempt from tax under section 501(a). 

(D) INDIVIDUAL MUST BE CURRENTLY PURSU- 
ING PROGRAM.—Wages shall be taken into ac- 
count with respect to a qualified cooperative 
education program only if the wages are at- 
tributable to services performed while the 
individual meets the requirements of sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(9) FOOD STAMP REQUIREMENTS.—An indi- 
vidual meets the food stamp requirements 
of this paragraph if the appropriate food 
stamp agency determines that, during the 
pre-employment period, such individual was 
a member of a household which, at any time 
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during such period, was receiving food 
stamps under the Food Stamp Act of 1977. 

(10) PRE-EMPLOYMENT PERIOD.—The term 
“pre-employment period” means the 60-day 
period ending on the hiring date. 

(11) HRING pate.—The term “hiring date” 
means the day the individual is hired by the 
employer. 

(d) QUALIFIED FIRST-YEAR WAGES CANNOT 
EXCEED 30 PERCENT OF FUTA WAGES FOR ALL 
EMPLOYEES.—The amount of the qualified 
first-year wages whch may be taken into 
account under subsection (a)(1) for any 
taxable year shall not exceed 30 percent of 
the aggregate unemployment insurance 
wages paid by the employer during the cal- 
endar year ending in such taxable year. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, the term 
“unemployment insurance wages” has the 
meaning given to the term “wages” by sec- 
tion 3306(b). 

(e) REMUNERATION MUST BE FOR TRADE OR 
BUSINESS EMPLOY MENT.— 

(1) IN GeneraL.—For purposes of this sub- 
part, remuneraton paid by an employer to 
an employee during any year shall be taken 
into account only if more than one-half of 
the remuneration so paid is for services per- 
formed in a trade or business of the em- 
ployer. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN DETERMINA- 
TION.—Any determination as to whether 
paragraph (1), or subparagraph (A) or (B) 
of subsection (g)(1), applies with respect 
to any employee for any year shall be made 
without regard to subsectons (a) and (b) of 
section 52, 

(3) YEAR DEFINED.—For purposes of this 
subsection and subsection (g), the term 
“year” means the taxable year; except that, 
for purposes of applying so much of such 
subsections as relates to subsection (d), such 
term means the calendar year. 

(f) Secretary oF LABOR To Notiry Em- 
PLOYERS OF AVAILABILITY OF CrEDIT.—The 
Secretary of Labor, in consultaton with the 
Internal Revenue Service, shall take such 
steps as may be necessary or appropriate to 
keep employers apprised of availability of 
the credit provided by section 44B. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


(g) SPECIAL RULES FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOR 
AND RAILWAY Lasor.—For purposes of this 
subpart— 

(1) UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE WAGES,— 

(A) AGRICULTURAL LABOR.—If the services 
performed by any employee for an employer 
during more than one-half of any pay period 
(within the meaning of section 3306(d) ) 
taken into account with respect to any year 
constitute agricultural labor (within the 
meaning of section 3306(k)), the term “un- 
employment insurance wages” means, with 
respect to the remuneration paid by the em- 
ployer to such employee for such year, an 
amount equal to so much of such remunera- 
tion as constitutes “wages” within the mean- 
ing of section 3121(a), except that the con- 
tribution and benefit base for each calendar 
year shall be deemed to be $6,000. 

(B) RAILWAY LaBor.—If more than one- 
half of remuneration paid by an employer 
to an employee during any year is remunera- 
tion for service described in section 3306(c) 
(9), the term “unemployment insurance 
wages” means, with respect to such employee 
for such year, an amount equal to so much 
of the remuneration paid to such employee 
during such year which would be subject to 
contributions under section 8(a) of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (45 
U.S.C. 358(a)) if the maximum amount 
subject to such contributions were $500 per 
month. 

(2) Waces.—In any case to which subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) of paragraph (1) applies, 
the term “wages” means unemployment in- 
surance wages (determined without regard 
to any dollar limitation). 

H.R. 13511 
By Mr. WOLFF: 
—Page 44, line 14, insert the following: 


Subtitle D—Taxpayer Service Accountability 
Sec, 126. Section 6601 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to underpay- 
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ments, etc. of tax) is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsection (k) as subsection (1) and by 
inserting after subsection (j) the following 
new section: 

“(k) SUSPENSION OF INTEREST ON UNDER- 
PAYMENTS WHICH ARE ATTRIBUTABLE TO IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE SERVICE Error.—Interest 
shall not be imposed under subsection (a) 
for any period ending on or before the 30th 
day after the date of notice and demand by 
the Secretary for payment of the amount of 
an underpayment, on any portion of such 
underpayment which is attributable to infor- 
mation, advice, or an interpretation given 
in writing to the taxpayer by an officer or 
employee of the Internal Revenue Service 
acting in his official capacity, and is not at- 
tributable to a failure by the taxpayer to 
provide adequate and accurate information.” 

Sec. 127. Subsection (a) of section 6653 
of such Code (relating to failure to pay tax) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “No amount shall be added to 
such tax by this subsection with respect to 
any portion of an underpayment which is 
attributable to information, advice, or an 
interpretation given in writing to the tax- 
payer by an officer or employee of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service acting in his official 
capacity, and is not attributable to a failure 
by the taxpayer to provide adequate and ac- 
curate information.” 

Sec. 128. The amendments made by this 
Act shall apply with respect to information, 
advice, and interpretations received by the 
taxpayer after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

H.R. 13635 
By Mr. DORNAN: 
—Page 58, after line 15, insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 863. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be used to pay for abortions 
performed by any means, nor may any of such 
funds be used to promote or encourage 
abortions, 
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NEW YORK’S BARGE CANAL DE- 
SERVES FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


© Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, back in 
the early 1800’s Gov. DeWitt Clinton of 
New York State courageously invested 
the State’s resources in the development 
of the Erie Canal. “Clinton’s Ditch,” as 
it was disparagingly called, turned out 
to be a major success story for the State 
and for the Nation as a whole. It became 
the major link between the East and the 
Midwestern part of the United States. 

From that day to this the State of 
New York has reemphasized its commit- 
ment to waterborne commerce. Now the 
barge canal system remains as one of 
only two of which I am aware which is 
entirely State supported. All other in- 
land waterways in the United States are 
assisted by the Federal Government. 

I believe that this Congress ought to 
recognize the barge canal for what it 
is—a major link in a national system. 


Seen in this perspective, it is clearly de- 
serving of Federal operating assistance. 

Recently the Medina Journal-Regis- 
ter, a daily newspaper in my congres- 
sional district, published an editorial on 
this issue. I think it warrants the atten- 
tion of all our colleagues in Congress, 
and accordingly I submit it to be printed 
in the Recorp at this time. 

The editorial follows: 


Request Is LATE 


Speaking in Albion Saturday before the 
sesquicentennial ceremonies audience, State 
Transportation Commissioner William C. 
Hennessy stated that New York State is now 
attempting to get the federal government to 
assume a portion of the expense of oper- 
ating the Barge Canal System. Hennessy 
revealed that he was taking his appeal to 
Washington later this month with the hope 
that it would receive favorable attention at 
a Senate subcommittee hearing. 

He bases his appeal on the position that 
the federal government is taking in financing 
most of the canals throughout the United 
States. 

We wish the commissioner well. However, 
we feel that the request is being made sev- 
eral decades late. 

Outside of its transportation use, probably 
no county in the state has received more 
benefits from the canal system since its in- 


ception than Orleans. And in its earlier days, 
even transportation was an item. There were 
times when the quarrying industry, an ac- 
tive and prosperous one at the time, de- 
pended on the canal for the transportation 
of its products and much of the grain that 
was grown in our county was shipped to 
outside points through the use of the canal. 
Through generous use of state funds the 
canal system has been maintained in ex- 
cellent condition and we here in Medina 
have had sufficient opportunity of observing 
the annual costs of maintaining the water- 
way. By virtue of its natural course we are 
blessed with one of the finest harbors to be 
found along the entire system. We have 
also had an opportunity of observing just 
how expensive it is to keep the state water- 
way in the proper condition to accommodate 
not only for generous use by pleasure craft 
but the depth necessary for what commer- 
cial usage is being made at present. 
Certainly New York State can use to 
advantage any assistance that the federal 
government might make in supporting the 
canal throughout the state. Just what sort 
of a case Commissioner Hennessy will make 
before the subcommittee in Washington we 
have no way of evaluating. It is not con- 
ceivable that it will be based on the past 
economic effects that the canal has had 
(and they were of national concern then for 
the canal opening was responsible for a most 
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substantial reduction in rates then charged 
by the railroads.) 

We must recognize that what we see here 
in Orleans County is only a small part of 
the canal system, a part that probably has 
as little usage for commercial crafts as any 
segment in the state. 

But there are peripheral usages, such as 
a feeder for streams that bisect the canal, as 
we have an opportunity of observing here 
in Orleans County, and particularly in Me- 
dina where Oak Orchard Creek is dependent 
during much of the year on canal for ade- 
quate supply for power plants. 

We trust that federal assistance for the 
canal can be obtained. But we are many years 
late in making our application. 


U.S. TREASURY POSITION ON AIR- 
PORT AND AIRCRAFT NOISE RE- 
DUCTION ACT, H.R. 8729, TITLE III 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


è Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this past week a letter which 
I had requested from the Department of 
the Treasury was forwarded to the Hon- 
orable James J. Delaney, chairman of the 
Rules Committee. A copy was furnished 
to me. 

The letter sets out the position of the 
Treasury regarding title III of H.R. 8729. 

It especialy answers certain questions 
which had been raised before the Rules 
Committee. 

I feel it appropriate to bring this in- 
formation to the attention of the Mem- 
bers as they prepare to consider this im- 
portant issue. 

The letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1978. 
Hon. JAMES J. DELANEY, 
Chcirman, House Committee on Rules, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DELANEY: Congressman Glenn 
M. Anderson, Chairman of the Aviation Sub- 
committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation, wrote to Secretary Blumenthal re- 
questing clarification of the Treasury's po- 
sition as to H.R. 11986, the Noisy Aircraft 
Revenue and Credit Act of 1978. Mr. An- 
derson stated that the following questions 
were raised in recent hearings before your 
Committee and asked for clarification as to 
the Treasury's position thereon. 

(1) Is H.R. 11986 consistent with our tax 
laws in other areas in requiring carriers re- 
ceiving credits under the bill to report such 
credits as ordinary income and also in al- 
lowing carriers to use the investment tax 
credit for amounts received as credits 
against the excise taxes; 

(2) Does H.R. 11986 provide sufficient ac- 
countability so as to assure the funds made 
available to carriers will receive adequate 
scrutiny by the Federal Government; and 

(3) Do we believe that the credits to the 
carriers should be available for qualifying 
aircraft noise suppression expenditures go- 
ing back to January 25, 1977? 

Originally, it was proposed in H.R. 8729 
that airline operators be required to impose 
a tariff surcharge and keep the surcharge 
revenues in a separate account to be used for 
the retrofit or replacement of noncomplying 
noisy aircraft. That bill would have excluded 
the surcharge revenues from the gross in- 
come of the carriers. The Treasury Depart- 
ment argued that any funds made available 
to the carriers from payment by customers, 
should, following normal tax accounting 
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rules, be treated as gross income to the car- 
riers. H.R. 11986 follows our recommenda- 
tions in requiring the credits against excise 
tax to be counted as gross income. Once this 
is done, it is consistent with general tax rules 
to grant the investment credit for amounts 
invested in aircraft that are paid for by 
credits against excise tax revenues. 

In the part of H:R. 11986 setting forth the 
proposed rules for the allowance of credits 
for qualified aircraft expenditures, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is given the authority to 
prescribe such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provision. Furthermore, 
no credit or refund is to be allowed to an alr- 
line unless the Secretary of the Treasury 
receives a certification of the qualified ex- 
penditures from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion. These provisions, plus the general au- 
thority these Departments have to enforce 
laws within their jurisdiction, provide ade- 
quate authority for the agencies to fully re- 
view and enforce the proposed requirements 
as to use of the excise tax funds. 

During consideration of the financing pro- 
visions by the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Treasury Department supported 
the “retroactive” features of the credits. 
Making credits available for qualifying ex- 
penditures after January 24, 1977, is a mat- 
ter of equity to those operators who have 
already made expenditures to comply with 
the Federal Aviation Administration's rules 
as to noise standards which were effective 
as of January 24, 1977, for pre-December 31, 
1974, production aircraft of pre-1969 design. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD C. LuBICK, 
Assistant Secretary for Taz Policy.@ 


TENTH DISTRICT RESPONDS TO 
CONGRESSIONAL QUESTIONNAIRES 


HON. L. A. (SKIP) BAFALIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. BAFALIS. Mr. Speaker, every 
year since I arrived in the Congress, I 
have conducted a district-wide public 
opinion sampling, involving the mailing 
out of some 345,000 questionnaires. 

This year, we received some 31.000 re- 
sponses, and there is no doubt that the 
people of Florida’s 10th District have two 
major concerns—inflation and our for- 
eign policy. 

The people are concerned about 
detente with the Soviet Union, particu- 
larly since they fear the United States is 
the weaker militarily. 

I would like to share the results of the 
questionnaire with you so that every 
Member of Congress will know of their 
concerns. 

Almost 81 percent of the 31,601 re- 
sponses tabulated in the sixth annual 
districtwide questionnaire called for a 
hardening of our policy toward the So- 
viet Union. Another 17.8 percent said our 
present policy should be maintained, 
while 1.7 said our policy should be eased. 

At the same time, 53.8 percent of the 
responses viewed our defense capability 
as less than that of the Soviet Union, 
while 37 percent said both countries were 
about equal militarily. Only 9.1 percent 
said we were stronger than the U.S.S.R. 

On a related issue, 72.5 percent of those 
responding said they would favor res- 
toration of the draft as a means of man- 
ning our Armed Forces, while 27.5 per- 
cent opposed the idea. 
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The 10th district opposition to a soft 
line toward the Soviet Union is about the 
same as its opposition to detente with 
Red China at the expense of Taiwan. 
More than 78 percent of the responses 
opposed recognition of Red China at the 
expense of Nationalist China; only 21.5 
percent favored such a course. 

On economic issues, the 10th district 
favors a substantial tax cut and higher 
tariffs on foreign-made products. 

Asked if they would favor a substantial 
tax reduction as a means of stimulating 
the economy, 76.9 percent said yes. 

At the same time, 53.8 percent said 
they would support higher tariffs as a 
means of reducing the volume of im- 
ported goods, even though it would mean 
higher prices. 

On another economic question, the 
voters of the 10th District overwhelm- 
ingly blamed the Congress for the infla- 
tion now plaguing our economy. Almost 
63 percent of the responses blamed the 
Congress; only 19.6 blamed big business, 
8.5 percent the President, and 9 percent 
the public. 

The 10th district is also overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to “cradle to grave” Fed- 
eral health insurance. More than 72 
percent of the responses favored cata- 
strophic insurance from private carriers 
as the solution to the Nation’s health 
crisis; only 27.9 percent favored a Gov- 
ernment program. 

The people were equally as adamant in 
their opposition to any extension of the 
time given for ratification of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. Almost 72 percent of 
those responding said they were opposed 
to granting an extension to the 7-year 
limit; while 28.3 percent said they would 
endorse an extension. 

The district is even more adamant in 
its opposition to legislation allowing gov- 
ernment employees—on any level—to 
strike. More than 92 percent of the re- 
sponses were in opposition to govern- 
ment strikes; only 7.4 percent approved. 

The voters of the 15-county district are 
opposed to Government regulation of 
business. Asked if they felt the Govern- 
ment should regulate business to protect 
consumers and workers, only 37.8 percent 
said yes; 62.2 percent said no. 

Tenth district residents showed their 
concern with foreign policy and economic 
matters when asked to rank those issues 
considered most important. 

The issue selected as the single most 
important was maintaining a strong na- 
tional defense, which was No. 1 on 31.4 
percent of the responses. It was followed 
closely by reducing inflation which was 
No. 1 on 29.4 percent of the returns. 

Looking at the issues selected most as 
either first or second, economics moved 
to the forefront. Nearly 46 percent of the 
returns chose reducing inflation as either 
No. 1 or No. 2, while 41.7 percent picked 
national defense as either 1 or 2. 

The third-ranked issue was reducing 
the size of Government, selected No. 1 
on 9.6 percent of the returns, followed 
closely by solving the energy problem 
which placed No. 1 on 8.5 percent. Fifth 
came balancing the budget, which showed 
up as No. 1 on 8.3 percent, although it 
showed even better among the issues 
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chosen first or second, appearing then on 
20.8 percent of the ballots. 

Sixth on the list was restoring confi- 
dence in Government, placing No. 1 on 
6.5 percent of the ballots, while welfare 
reform came next showing up first on 6 
percent. Reducing crime placed eighth, 
coming first on 4 percent, with reducing 
unemployment close behind on 3.8 per- 
cent of the returns. 

Cleaning up the environment was 10th 
among the 10 choices listed, showing up 
lst on 3 percent of the returns. Another 
1.2 percent offered their own suggestions 
for the issue deserving of top priority.@ 


OVERCOMING CETA’S SHORT- 
COMINGS 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
very near future, the House will take 
under consideration H.R. 12452, a bill to 
amend and extend the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, com- 
monly known as CETA. Since its incep- 
tion, CETA has provided State and local 
units of government funds to provide un- 
employed persons with training and em- 
ployment opportunities. However, it has 
done little to involve itself with the pri- 
vate sector of our economy; the place 
where employment opportunities exist, 
and the one place where we can be sure 
that employment opportunities will con- 
tinue to exist and increase. The bill 
which was favorably reported by the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
H.R. 12452, makes an effort to overcome 
the shortcomings of the past that is, the 
lack of cooperation with the private 
sector. 

Title VII of H.R. 12452, Private Sector 
Opportunities for the Economically Dis- 
advantaged, is this first bold attempt. 
The House bill would authorize $400 
million for fiscal year 1979, and such 
sums as may be necessary for fiscal year 
1980, for a demonstration program to 
test the effectiveness of a variety of ap- 
proaches to increase the involvement of 
the business community in employment 
and training activities supported under 
the act and to increase the private sec- 
tor employment opportunities for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged persons. Grants 
would be made available to prime spon- 
sors for the establishment of private 
industry councils (PIC’s). The bill re- 
quires that a majority of the PIC’s mem- 
bership be from the business community, 
and at least half of the business repre- 
sentatives would have to be from small 
businesses (firms with under 500 em- 
ployees) , for, as we all know, the largest 
area for employment opportunities is in 
the small business community. The 
House bill requires that any private sec- 
tor efforts under title VII shall be in 
addition to and not supplant existing 
private sector opportunities. 
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One of the best parts of this private 
sector initiative is the fact that it is in 
its own title. It has high visability, rather 
than being the whim of some bureaucrat 
and stuck in some other program opera- 
tion. The visability provided this pro- 
gram by the House bill should insure not 
only its success, but its continuation. Un- 
fortunately, while I am in full support 
of the title VII program, I do not think 
that it goes far enough. I hope that this 
is just the first step in revamping our 
employment and training efforts, and 
that in the next few years most, if not 
all, of our programs will be operated 
through the private sector. 

Quite aside from the private sector 
program, I have some serious reserva- 
tions about the provision of retirement 
benefits to CETA public service employ- 
ment participants. Section 121(c) (4) of 
the bill provides that CETA funds may 
be used for contributions to retirement 
systems or plans if the contribution bears 
a reasonable relationship to the cost of 
providing benefits to participants. While 
it is difficult to say how that reasonable 
relationship is going to be developed, and 
Iam certain that some bureaucrat down 
at the Labor Department will, with some 
slight of hand, tell prime sponsors how 
to demonstrate the relationship, I ques- 
tion the reasonableness of providing 
CETA participants with retirement bene- 
fits. After all, here we have just given 
them a job and now they get retirement 
benefits. I can not believe that the House 
is willing to go along with such an idea. 
We are supposed to be helping people 
who are unemployed by providing them 
transitional employment with the antic- 
ipation that they will make it off the 
Federal payroll; we are not supposed to 
be providing these people with benefits 
for the rest of their lives. An amendment 
to strike the retirement benefits pro- 
visions from the bill will be offered, and 
I urge the House to adopt it.@ 


OLIN E. TEAGUE VETERANS’ 
HOSPITAL 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
special pleasure to support the memorial 
designation of the “Olin E. Teague Vet- 
erans’ Hospital.” 

“TIGER” TEAGUE is an uncommon man, 
remarkable in achievement, with a res- 
ervation in history as the father of the 
GI bill. His place in the “Sands of Time” 
has been secured through real service to 
his fellow man both in the Congress and 
in the military service of the United 
States of America. 

It is uniquely fitting that we do this 
because of the record. But what the rec- 
ord does not completely reveal is the 
depth of character of the man. He is a 
thoughtful conservative, and notwith- 
standing the Texas brand which he 
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wears, he is truly an All-American. He 
leaves a splendid example for all of us 
to follow and his legacy to the veteran 
will affect eternity.@ 


HELP FOR YOUTH GROUPS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s most valuable asset is its youth. 
I have introduced today a bill that is 
designed to aid the youngsters of our 
Nation, at minimal cost to the Govern- 
ment, and I trust you will draw the sup- 
port of my colleagues. 

The bill would make independent 
boys’ and girls’ clubs eligible to partici- 
pate in the donated Federal surplus 
property program. These clubs are de- 
signed to provide educational and recre- 
ational afterschool activities for our 
Nation’s youngsters. Unfortunately, they 
are not presently eligible to receive sur- 
plus property even though they serve a 
vital need in the community. Under pres- 
ent law, eligibility is limited to a wide 
variety of public tax-supported agencies 
and nonprofit health and educational 
institutions. 

We must face the fact that the Gov- 
ernment cannot adequately handle the 
increasing demands and needs of our 
children who vitally need an outlet for 
the excess energy generated during tne 
growing process of the adolescent years. 
Too often the lack of suitable recreation- 
al facilities forces an udolescent into 
other activities—leading to the involve- 
ment of boys and girls, at shockingly 
early ages, in areas like drug abuse, 
street crime, and vandalism. Independ- 
ent girls’ and boys’ clubs fill the gap left 
when the coalition of Federal, State, and 
local governments fails to counteract the 
peer pressure placed on youngsters to 
join in grownup activities. I need not 
remind my colleagues of the importance 
of providing to impressionable adoles- 
cents an alternative to drugs and crime. 

Because of the gap left by the lack of 
government services, local citizens have 
joined together and formed clubs paid 
for by various fundraising activities, and 
staffed these clubs with dedicated men 
and women who volunteer their time to 
assure their children of meaningful rec- 
reational opportunities. But these clubs 
find it difficult to keep the facilities 
properly maintained, especially in these 
days of inflation. The use of Federal sur- 
plus property would go a long way to- 
ward insuring that these clubs can con- 
tinue their much needed service to the 
youth of the Nation with adequate facil- 
ities and supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for the support of 
my colleagues for H.R. 13783, a bill which 
will enable these important organizations 
to participate, along with schools and 
other community groups, in the Federal 
surplus property program. By support- 
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ing my bill, my colleagues will be sup- 
porting a valuable program in commu- 
nities throughout the Nation, it will be 
an investment in the future of our 
country.@ 


IGNORE THE NAZIS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members are well aware of the national 
controversy that has raged during the 
legal battle precipitated by the so-called 
American Nazi party, a mere handful of 
individuals, with their plans to publicize 
their views during a series of rallies. 

In my opinion, the best way to handle 
this group is to ignore them completely. 
The July 30 edition of the Star Tribune, 
a publication serving the suburban com- 
munities of Chicagoland, very appropri- 
ately editorializes on this subject. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Star Tribune, July 30, 1978] 
Best ADVICE ON NAZI RALLIES: IGNORE THEM 


Frank Collin and his tiny band of neo- 
Nazis have announced plans to hold rallies 
in a number of suburbs, including South 
Holland and Dolton. 

How to handle Collin’s group has become 
a major problem for governmental bodies, 
civic groups and the news media. 

On the one hand, courts have ruled on the 
issue of free speech, which is one of the basic 
guarantees in the U.S. Constitution. On the 
other, Collin’s group represents a vile and 
repugnant point of view. 

Collin has even gone as far as claiming he 
has substantial support in this area. While 
there may be a few misguided persons who 
adhere to the thinking of the Nazi party, by 
and large, most south suburbanites want Col- 
lin to crawl back to his Chicago headquarters 
and stay there. 

Since the Nazis thrive on conflict and pub- 
Ucity, there are some very difficult decisions 
which must be made about their plans. 

First, municipal officials must decide on 
whether to issue permits to the Nazis to hold 
their rallies in local parks. Secondly, police 
departments must decide how much security 
is necessary. Civic groups must decide wheth- 
er to stage counter-protests. News media 
officials must decide how to play the stories 
about the Nazis. 

One thing which must be avoided is a tend- 
ency to overplay the situation. The Nazis 
plannec march on Skokie received inter- 
national attention. There’s certainly no need 
for that here. 

The best bet would be for local authorities 
simply to issue the permits, alert their police 
departments to tl > possibilities for trouble 
and let Collin have his say. 

Local residents can do their part by ignor- 
ing the rallies. If Collin doesn’t attract a 
crowd, he and his would-be “stormtroopers” 
will just have to leave and go back to selling 
T-shirts. 

For our part, we'll cover the rally situation, 
because the public must be kept informed of 
happenings in their community, but we won't 
overplay the story. There'll be no screaming 
headlines or sensationalism. 

In the end, the best advice is to let the 
Nazis have their rally, but ignore them. A 
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speaker without an audience has a difficult 
time getting the point across.® 


CALIFORNIA RECOGNITION OF THE 
STEEL IMPORT PROBLEM 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the current difficulties that 
American steel producers are experienc- 
ing are well know. What may not be so 
well known is the impact of these diffi- 
culties upon the Western steel market, 
where import levels at twice the national 
average have worsened the situation. 

Recently, Representative Don CLAUSEN 
and I sponsored a briefing for Members 
of Congress on the situation in the West- 
ern steel market. Mark Anthony, presi- 
dent of Kaiser Steel, and Jack Sheehan 
of the United Steelworkers of America, 
provided a valuable session that brought 
home a number of points regarding the 
unique position of the Western States in 
international trade. The session also 
dealt with the inadequacies of current 
trade policies and made suggestions for 
remedies. 

The California Legislature has also 
been examining the problems that Amer- 
ican steel producers are experiencing due 
to the impact of these disruptions on 
California’s economy. Accordingly, the 
legislature recently passed Assembly 
Joint Resolution 91, memorializing the 
Federal Government to take action to 
deal with the problem of unfair foreign 
competition. The text of the resolution 
follows. 

ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 91— 
RELATIVE TO FOREIGN STEEL IMPORTS 

Whereas, the California Legislature fully 
recognizes the importance of international 
trade, and resulting benefits accruing to the 
state from tax revenues, job creation and 
general economic stimulation through bi- 
lateral foreign trade; and 

Whereas, Both foreign and domestic pro- 
ducers of goods and services are vital to the 
state’s continued stability and general eco- 
nomic development, and these producers 
should be encouraged to ensure viable eco- 
nomic progress, and fair and equitable com- 
petition; and 

Whereas, The California Legislature has 
received communications from employees, 
employers, and labor leaders of the Cali- 
fornia steel producing and steel fabricated 
products industry requesting presidential 
and congressional action to control the 
alarming increase of low priced foreign steel 
imports into the western marketing area; 
and 

Whereas, Steel imported into the western 
states in 1977 accounted for a record 38 per- 
cent (3,311,000 net tons) of the market, as 
compared to 18 percent nationwide; and 

Whereas, There is strong evidence that for- 
eign steel producers are “dumping” their 
product into the U.S. steel market with the 
support, subsidy and encouragement of their 
governments toward the end of sustaining 
their employment levels; and 

Whereas, The impact of this increase in 
foreign steel imports has caused the perma- 
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nent closing of steel producing and fabri- 
cating facilities in California with resulting 
permanent loss of jobs; and 

Whereas, Two thousand four hundred 
members of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica Union at Kaiser Steel's Fontana Califor- 
nia steel mill have collected more than 
$5,600,000 in federal cash awards after the 
U.S. Department of Labor found that “in- 
creased imports . . . contributed importantly 
to the unemployment of a significant num- 
ber of workers” at the Fontana mill; and 

Whereas, The loss of long-term job security 
and resulting payroll, and loss in generation 
of taxes to support local and state govern- 
ment, could continue unabated without 
strong affirmative intercession at the federal 
government level; and 

Whereas, There are serious doubts that the 
“trigger price” mechanism set by federal au- 
thorities as a means of imports control, truly 
serves the needs of western steel producers; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate oj 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to pursue 
vigorously the prompt and full enforcement 
of the Trade Act of 1974 and especially the 
antidumping laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That the recommendation of the 
Solomon Task Force be promptly and thor- 
oughly reevaluated as to its potential to in- 
advertently, but disastrously, fail to cope 
in the western states; and be it further 

Resolved, That legislation now pending in 
Congress be enacted promptly to enable 
states, under a uniform federal procedure, to 
establish a system of preferential bidding 
upon all state set contracts requiring the 
purchase of steel which preference would 
allow for the purchase of domestic manu- 
factured and produced steel, and fabricated 
steel products; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, Chairmen of the House and 
Senate “Steel Caucus,” Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.@ 


POPE PAUL VI 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of Pope Paul VI, the 
262d successor to St. Peter, is certainly a 
sad moment, not just for Catholics of the 
world, but for all of mankind. He was a 
great man who worked tirelessly for 
world peace and guided the church 
through times of social and religious un- 
rest; yet he was also a common man who 
saw the need for the church to open its 
doors to breathe in some fresh air. He 
was a progressive who brought together 
the traditional teachings of Catholicism 
and the realities of modern humanity; 
few other Popes in all of history, much 
less in modern times, have faced, and 
conquered, such a difficult task. 

Pope Paul knew that the church is an 
institution which “runs without depend- 
ence on any single person,” and he 
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brought that sense of individual service 
toward the church with him when he 
became Pope in 1963. Seldom has there 
been such an open and accessible Pope; 
never in modern times has there been 
such a shift in opinions and attitudes, 
both toward and within the church, nor 
could there have been any more able 
hands in which to place the guidance of 
such major changes. 

Under his leadership, the church ended 
the rule which allowed only Latin for 
the Mass, allowed contemporary music 
in religious services, and permitted Cath- 
olics to eat meat on Fridays. Pope Paul 
also canonized the very first American- 
born saint, Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton, 
who was born in my district of Staten 
Island, N.Y., and was known for her 
founding of the Daughters of Charity 
order of nuns in Emmitsburg, Md. 

Pope Paul recognized that the Catholic 
Church faced great difficulties, and he 
told his close friends that he wished to 
die as a pontiff who had kept the church 
anchored in a time of change. As Christ 
told his followers, “upon this rock I will 
build my church.” That rock was 
St. Peter, the first Pope. And during his 
15 year papacy, Pope Paul VI maintained 
the solidity of the rock of St. Peter.e 


CALL FOR RELEASE OF LYLE RE- 
PORT AND ROGOVIN REPORT ON 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


HON. WILLIAM M. BRODHEAD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


® Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in 
line with the House consideration of 
civil service reform, I have been con- 
tacted by Detroit City Council Presi- 
dent Erma Henderson on behalf of her 
organization, the Women's Conference 
of Concerns (WCC). The WCC has more 
than 5,000 members in the Detroit area, 
many of them constituents of mine. 

Ms. Henderson, in communicating the 
concerns of WCC members about the 
fairness of proposed reform procedures 
asked that I contact the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to demand public re- 
lease of the Lyle report on the Civil 
Service Commission. 

I believe that the public release of this 
report as well as the Rogovin report 
would be most helpful to the House in 
the consideration of this important leg- 
islation. Therefore, I have written to the 
Commission asking that the reports be 
made public. I also wish to go on record 
as making the same request of the 
administration. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the final civil service plan which is ap- 
proved by Congress safeguards the serv- 
ice from political manipulation and pro- 
tects the basic rights of Federal em- 
ployees. With those goals in mind, I ask 
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Members to join with me in seeking re- 
lease of the Lyle and Rogovin reports.@ 


A NATION THAT DOES NOT GIVE UP 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


© Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 17 Recorp, I inserted an article by 
Mr. John Sherwood which concerned the 
story of Lithuania as seen through the 
current Lithuanian charge d'Affaires 
here in Washington. The article was car- 
ried in the Washington Star and several 
Lithuanian-Amerizan readers of that 
publication felt that the article contained 
a number of inaccuracies that needed 
clarification. 

One such reader, Mr. Victor Nakas, in 
a letter to the editor, refutes the major 
inaccuracies that he found in the Lithu- 
anian legation article. I insert his reply 
to Mr. Sherwood’s letter at this point: 

A NATION THAT Dogsn't GIVE Up 


In his July 5 story about the Lithuanian 
legation in Washington, your John Sherwood 
displayed @ genuine sense of compassion for 
the tragic fate of the Lithuanian Republic. 
His recapitulation of Lithuanian history was 
accurate. However, one important factual in- 
accuracy as well as the morose tone of the 
Sherwocd narrative are weaknesses that need 
to bo rectified. 

Mr. Sherwood makes a glaringly false ref- 
erence to the “former nation of Lithuania.” 
Tf the Lithuanian nation does not today oc- 
cupy the geographical region known before 
1940 as the Republic of Lithuania and desig- 
nated now as the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, then who does? Perhaps Mr. Sher- 
wood means to imply that Lithuanians have 
been gradually eradicated as a nation by the 
Russians since the Second World War? I sug- 
gest that he and interested Star readers study 
Richard Krickus’ excellent July 16, 1976, ar- 
ticle in Commonweal entitled, ‘Persecution 
in Lithuania.” It is a case study in the tenac- 
ity of a nation. 

Lithuanian dissidents succeeded in gather- 
ing over 50,000 signatures in the early 1970s 
to protest against religious discrimination 
in Soviet-occupied Lithuania, Lithuania’s 
two largest cities, Kaunas and Vilnius, have 
witnessed major anti-Soviet, anti-Russian 
demonstrations in May 1972 and October 
1977, respectively. The 1972 disturbance be- 
came so serious that Soviet troops had to be 
parachuted in to bring Kaunas under control. 

At least three underground samizdat pub- 
lications flourish in Lithuania today. Former 
nations do not conduct mass petition drives, 
engage in bloody demonstrations and pub- 
lish clandestine materials. 

Dr. and Mme. Backis are portrayed by Mr. 
Sherwood as an aging couple, despairing not 
only of ever seeing their homeland free once 
again, but anxious that the days of the lega- 
tion itself are numbered as well. The Lithu- 
anian legation is made to sound for all the 
world like a funeral home. This may all be 
true. It is also true that the Lithuanian 
legation makes an inviting target for either 
a tear-jerking story or an object of ridicule. 
There is more to Lithuanians than a lega- 
tion. 

The demonstrations, samizdat and peti- 
tions mentioned above are but a few indi- 
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cators—and many do exist—that the Lithu- 
anian nation continues to successfully re- 
sist the russification policies imposed by the 
USSR, As for the Lithuanian emigre com- 
munity, the Lithuanian legation has not 
been over the past 10 years, and perhaps 
never was, a leading center of Lithuanian 
activity. Mr. Sherwood would have done well 
to focus some of his attention on Lithu- 
anian organizations such as the Lithuanian- 
American Community, the Lithuanian- 
American Council, the Supreme Committee 
for the Liberation of Lithuania, the Knights 
of Lithuania, which, besides leading the 
struggle for human rights and self-deter- 
mination in Soviet-occupied Lithuania, or- 
ganize an annual Lithuanian opera, operate 
Lithuanian schools on Saturdays in major 
U.S. cities, publish Lithuanian poetry and 
novels, conduct summer camps for Lithu- 
anian-American children, and organize art 
exhibits. 

A dying ethnic group is not granted a meet- 
ing with the vice president of the United 
States. Last June 13, Lithuanian-American 
leaders met with Mr. Mondale in the White 
House. Just this past Fourth of July holiday, 
over 10,000 Lithuanians flocked to Toronto, 
Ont., for the Lithuanian World Festival, 
which included a massive song festival, Lith- 
uanian teachers conference, an olympiad 
with participants from as far away as Aus- 
tralia, and a gathering of delegates to the 
Lithuanian World Congress. I shouldn't have 
to be writing these facts about young, 
vibrant Lithuanians. They should all have 
been in John Sherwood’s article. 

One final point. With any luck, blacks in 
Rhodesia and South Africa will in a few 
years more have completely thrown off the 
yoke of colonialism. Then it must be the 
turn of the Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, which are currently occupied 
by the greatest of colonializers and imperial- 
ists, the Great Russian Soviet empire. Amer- 
ican public opinion has been too content for 
too long to pick on such small fish as Chile 
and Rhodesia while choosing to ignore the 
transgressions of giant Russia. Calling Rus- 
sia to task for her sins in the stuff that the 
moral courage Solzhenitsyn finds wanting in 
our society is made of. 

Victor A. NAKAS, 
Vice President for Political Affairs, 
Lithuanian World Youth Association.@ 


POPE PAUL VI 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 

tional Ecumenical Coalition has asked 

me to share with my colleagues in the 

House of Representatives the following 

statement issued by the organization: 
POPE PAUL VI 

Giovanni Battista Montini, aka Pope Paul 
VI found the strength for his tasks as Bishop 
of Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ, by going 
to his knees in prayers. 

Christians and non-Christians alike loved 
and honored Pope Paul VI as the APOSTLE 
OF PEACE, whose labors in the field of hu- 
manity elicited not only words of praise, but 
planted within the bosom of all worthy souls 
the flower of brotherhood. 

We, with the National Ecumenical Coali- 
tion extend our heartfelt sympathy to the 
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Universal Catholic Church and Her 600 Mil- 
lion Members. 
Yours in Christ, 
THE REVEREND WILLIAM E. HIBBS, 
Chairman-Co-Ezecutive Director.@ 


A MEANINGLESS TAX BILL 


HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS Il 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, within the 
next week, the House is scheduled to 
consider H.R. 13511, the Revenue Act of 
1978. What began as a tax reform bill, 
and was later scaled down to a tax relief 
bill, has now emerged from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means sounding more 
like a miscellaneous revenue measure. In 
its present form, H.R. 13511 offers the 
average taxpayer very little in the way of 
meaningful tax relief and even less in 
the way of reform. 

I think Congress can do -better than 
this, and I am disappointed that the 
Ways and Means Committee has sent us 
a “relief” package that will not relieve 
most taxpayers from higher social secu- 
rity taxes and a “reform” bill that leaves 
virtually all of the old tax loopholes in- 
tact. This country needs a responsible 
tax bill that lowers the tax burden of 
middle-income Americans. 

RESPONSIBLE TAX POLICY 


When Congress considered the first 
budget resolution earlier this year, I pro- 
posed a program to reduce taxes and 
lower the soaring Federal deficit. In my 
view, the essential elements of a respon- 
sible budgetary and fiscal policy for the 
coming year are as follows: 

Rolling back regressive and inflation- 
ary social security taxes; 

Reducing the Federal deficit by cut- 
ting $12 billion in wasteful spending 
items in the budget; and, 

Achieving more equitable taxes for the 
average family by eliminating $7 billion 
in unfair tax giveaways to large corpo- 
rations and wealthy individuals. 

Unlike the Ways and Means bill, 
which proposes an inadequate, deficit- 
financed tax cut, my bill would bring 
real relief by reducing social security 
payroll taxes. And because this proposal 
also reduces wasteful spending and elim- 
inates revenue-draining tax loopholes, it 
would actually lower the Federal deficit 
and help take the pressure off inflation. 
This, in my opinion, is the kind of re- 
sponsible tax policy we can and should 
pursue. 

A TAX CUT BILL THAT DOES NOT CUT TAXES? 

According to figures recently released 
by the Joint Committee on Taxation, 
the $16 billion worth of tax “cuts” pro- 
posed in H.R. 13511 will fail to offset 
higher social security taxes. In fact, after 
the tax “reductions” go into effect, most 
taxpayers will end up paying between $29 
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and $261 in higher taxes next year, after 
social security increases. Moreover, these 
inadequate tax cuts will add unnecessary 
billions to the Federal deficit. This is not 
the way to fight inflation. 

Tax cuts can be designed to help both 
taxpayers and the economy. For instance, 
my plan to reduce social security taxes 
by transferring nonretirement programs 
to general revenues would cut payroll 
taxes by one-third, bringing an annual 
savings of between $183 and $457.50 
to the average family. And according to 
Congressional Budget Office estimates, 
rolling back social security taxes could 
actually cut the inflation rate by more 
than one-half of 1 percent and stimulate 
employment by three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. y 

WHATEVER HAPPENED TO TAX REFORM? 


By avoiding the issue of tax reform, 
H.R. 13511 will leave us with a totally 
distorted tax system that costs the Treas- 
ury billions of dollars in lost revenues 
each year. One of the reasons the taxes 
on the average American are so high 
is that the taxes on so many large cor- 
porations are too low. 

Unfortunately, the Ways and Means 
bill leaves the big tax loopholes un- 
touched, so some of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country will continue to pay 
little or no taxes, while the middle-in- 
come working family will pay more than 
ever. H.R. 13511 cracks down on house- 
wives driving the kids to school in the 
family station wagon by taking away 
their gasoline tax deduction. At the 
same time, it lets the corporate executive 
continue to write off his three martini 
lunch, and lets oil companies continue 
to claim fat tax credits for royalty pay- 
ments to foreign governments. 

Basically, there are at least $7 billion 
in revenue-draining tax loopholes pres- 
ently in our laws that Congress should 
repeal this year: $1.2 billion lost through 
allowing tax credits to oil companies for 
“taxes” paid to foreign governments; 
$2.8 billion lost by allowing international 
corporations to defer taxes indefinitely 
on their foreign source income; $1.6 bil- 
lion lost by allowing a special depletion 
allowance for oil, gas and such “min- 
erals” as red clay and oyster shells; $1.6 
billion lost by allowing corporations to 
accelerate the depreciation on their 
business assets by as much as 20 percent. 

We should not put up with a tax sys- 
tem that gives the biggest breaks to those 
who can most afford to pay, when we can 
enact valid reforms that will reduce the 
deficit and take the pressure off middle- 
income taxpayers. 

WAYS AND MEANS BILL NEEDS WORK 

When the House considers the Ways 
and Means bill and several substitutes, 
we may be reduced to choosing between 
the lesser of evils, rather than trying to 
work for a more equitable, sounder, less 
complex tax system. I intend to work 
with Members who are dissatisfied with 
the committee’s work to amend H.R. 
13511 in a way which is least damaging 
to the economy, least harmful to middle- 
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income families, and least generous to 
big corporations. 

It is my hope that through the amend- 
ment process, the House can produce a 
better bill than we have been offered 
thus far. If we fail to act, working fam- 
ilies will be strapped by higher taxes. 
We cannot let this happen. 

I have recommended steps we can take 
toward bringing meaningful tax relief 
to American taxpayers. I hope my col- 
leagues will join me in insisting upon 
this sort of approach. Reducing the tax 
burden is just as important as keeping 
the social security system sound, and it 
is a goal we should strive for this year.@ 


AMERICA’S INTEREST IN SPORTS 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, it is cer- 
tainly evident that Americans are watch- 
ing and playing sports as much today as 
anytime in the past. 

Young and old share a fascination in 
watching or participating in the chal- 
lenges and pleasures that sports bring. 
The daily drama of Pete Rose's latest 
hitting streak gave us needed relief from 
the precarious state of the world as we 
shared the excitement of an aging vet- 
eran having fun playing a child’s game. 

America’s interest in sports must first 
be credited to the men and women who 
devote their personal time to the devel- 
opment of sports for our youth. These 
individuals, who spend uncounted eve- 
ning and weekend hours toward the de- 
velopment of regulated sports programs 
for children, inspires the formation of 
teamwork and sense of fairplay that is 
so crucial to the well-rounded develop- 
ment of our youth. Certainly the thrill 
of participating in sports is one of the 
fondest memories of childhood. 

In this regard I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
following article which describes the 
benefits Mr. Bill Ulrich, Audubon Chief 
of Police, has brought to the develop- 
ment of South Jersey Little League 
baseball. Mr. Ulrich's devotion to the 
development of youth recreation has 
certainly gained the gratitude of all 
those who worked with him, and I know 
that his services in the future will surely 
be missed. 

The article follows: 

[From the Courier Post, July 31, 1978] 
AFTER 30-YEAR ASSOCIATION ULRICH BIDS 
LITTLE LEAGUE GOODBYE 
(By Walt Schumann) 

Bill Ulrich has been a policeman in Audu- 
bon for some 35 years. Last fall, he became 
chief of the department. 

From right before World War II until 
about seven years ago, he also spent many 
a fall afternoon and winter evening effi- 
ciently officiating South Jersey scholastic 
football and basketball games. In the proc- 
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ess, he continued an association with sports 
which started in the mid-1930s at Audubon 
High School, where he played football (he 
was an end on the Green Wave's unbeaten 
1,7 team), basketball and baseball and 
competed in track. 


His police work, his officiating and his 
sports background would be enough to make 
Ulrich one of the area’s best known men. 
Ulrich, however, is a familiar figure to thou- 
sands of others in another way. It is through 
his 30-year association with the Little League 
baseball program. 

Ulrich ended that affiliation Saturday 
when he gave up his post as New Jersey's 
District 14 director. Before he stepped down 
in favor of Earl Moore, the former Gloucester 
City police chief and a District 14 aide, Ulrich 
was given quite a send-off. As he made his 
rounds of the various tournament games 
capped by the district championship test at 
Barrington, he was honored just about every- 
where he went—heartfelt thanks for a job 
well done. 


While Ulrich is stepping down, he won't 
exactly end his love affair with the Little 
League program. 

“I'll still be around to help out in any way 
I can,” he says. “There are several reasons 
why I decided to bow out. 

“One of them is the increased pressure of 
my job as police chief. Another is I want to 
have more time to travel and do things I 
haven't been able to do before. From Janu- 
ary through August of every year, I’ve had 
to spend a lot of time with Little League 
duties, though I’ve enjoyed every minute of 
it. There have been some hectic moments 
like dealing with protests, but the good times 
far out numbered the bad.” 

Ulrich became interested in the Little 
League program in the late 1940s. He recalls 
it was right after Hammonton won the World 
Series, the only South Jersey team ever to 
accomplish that feat, though Delaware 
Township (now Cherry Hill) did finish run- 
nerup two years in a row in the mid-1950’s. 

A meeting with the late John Stevenson, 
then a regional director payed the way. 

“I regard John as the father of Little 
League baseball in South Jersey,” continued 
Ulrich. “At the time I met him I was trying 
to get Audubon into the program. 

“As long as I can remember, I’ve believed 
sports were a great outlet for kids. I thought 
if a kid didn’t like baseball he should be in- 
volved in archery or swimming or basketball 
or whatever. 

“That's why I was attracted to Little 
League. I saw the program as a way to give 
kids something to do over the summer 
months which kept them off the streets and 
out of trouble.” 

It didn’t take Ulrich long to get deeply 
involved. By 1949, he was an assistant to 
Stevenson. By the early 1950s he became the 
regional director himself. 

“It was time when Little League was just 
starting to mushroom through the area,” 
adds Ulrich. “In 1955, because of expansion, 
the regions were split up by the national 
organization. South Jersey was divided into 
four districts and I became District 14 
director.” A 

Ulrich has held the post ever since. Ulrich, 
in the early 1960's became the first man from 
the state to be elected to the national board 
of directors. He also served several years as 
sergeant at arms at the annual convention. 

He has seen a number of changes in the 
program. Some receive his approval—like the 
way Little League pioneered the use of bat- 
ting helmets. Others he doesn’t like. 

“When I started, Little League was a way 
to bring people together,” he recalls. Families 
would come from all over town to see games. 
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They would stay around afterwards to talk 
and have a good time. Today you don’t see 
that. There are too many other things to 
attract their interest.” 


Ulrich has a tough time coming up with 
an answer when he’s asked about any special 
moments in his long tenure. 


“There have been so many thrills,” he says. 
“One of the most satisfying things for me is 
to see kids start in the Little League then 
go on to become scholastic and collegiate 
sports stars. 

“I've made a lot of friends throughout the 
country and have met a lot of important 
people only because I’ve been involved in 
Little League. I owe the program a lot.” 

Little League also owes Bill Ulrich a great 
deal.@ 


TRIBUTE TO MR. WALTER A. PAYNE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF McGUFFEY CENTRE, 
INC., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to extend my con- 
gratulations to one of my constituents, 
Mr. Walter A. Payne, for his leadership 
and service to the people of the Youngs- 
town area. A devoted family man, he 
is married to the former Mildred Gate- 
wood and the father of two sons. 

Mr. Payne is president of the board of 
trustees of McGuffey Centre, Inc. He has 
also served as cochairman of McGuf- 
fey Centre’s Capital Fund Drive, as gen- 
eral chairman and cochairman of Mc- 
Guffey Centre’s Membership Campaign, 
and as a volunteer worker for the boys’ 
and girls’ softball teams at the center. 

McGuffey Centre is a community cen- 
ter founded in 1939. It is a Community 
Chest Agency and receives funding from 
the Youngstown Area United Appeal. 
The center’s activities include: Recre- 
ational programs for youth and adults, 
crafts, sewing, community forums, 
neighborhood development projects. day 
care programs, programs for the elder- 
ly, health programs, and many others. 

In addition to his dedicated work with 
the McGuffey Centre, Mr. Payne is the 
institutional representative for Troop 18, 
Boy Scouts Arrow Head District, a mem- 
ber and former treasurer of the Pro-To 
Club, a member of the Married Couples 
Club, a representative for Local 1617 CIO 
of general fireproofing, and a member of 
the board of trustees of the Community 
Corporation. 

On August 25, 1978, the annual “Mc- 
Guffey Day Festival” will be held at the 
McGuffey Centre in Youngstown. Some 
5,000 to 6,000 people are expected to be 
in attendance, and I will be there to help 
honor Mr. Walter Payne. 

Mr. Speaker, Walter Payne is a dis- 
tinguished citizen of my congressional 
district. He has given unselfishly of his 
time and energy to make our community 
a better place to live and work. It is a 
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pleasure and a privilege for me to rec- 
ognize his many achievements, and to 
commend him for his outstanding pub- 
lic service. I wish him success in his 
future endeavors.@® 


CAMBODIAN REFUGEE 
STATEMENTS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 

Speaker, I would like to place in the 

Recor» the interviews of two people who 

have witnessed the brutality of the Cam- 

bodian regime: 

INTERVIEW WITH CAMBODIAN REFUGEE IN 
Surin, THAILAND CONDUCTED BY AMERICAN 
EMBASSY OFFICER IN JUNE 1978 

Account of Si Suot* 

Si Suot, 22, came from Koukmon, Oddar 
Meanchey Province. Prior to the Khmer 
Rouge takeover, he had been a student for 
ten years. He arrived in Thailand with his 
wife in February, 1978. His account follows: 

Conditions of Living in Democratic Kam- 
puchea. “I was assigned to the mobile youth 
group after the Khmer Rouge took over. In 
mid-1976, I got married, and we moved to 
the collective Koukmon. I fled to Thalland 
after my wife had a miscarriage. Many women 
have miscarriages, especially since women 
have to work until their ninth month of 
pregnancy. Very few babies are born, partly 
because the husbands and wives are fre- 
quently separated and assigned to different 
mobile work units. 

“Most people are sick from malaria or 
dysentery. The Khmer Rouge have made a 
distilled medicine syrup from the bark. It is 
injected into those who are very sick. It is 
totally ineffective and most people who are 
injected die. If you refuse the injection, they 
say, ‘you fake disease’ and you risk death 
as punishment. The doctor in the clinic is 
some kind of ‘revolutionary doctor.’ 

“Communication in the village is very 
strict. You cannot call on your neighbors at 
any time, even during the rest periods. I 
could not even visit my parents, who lived 
Only 200 meters away. If you visit anyone, 
even your parents, you are accused of plot- 
ting. Occasionally, we met in the fields, but 
even in the fields you are afraid to talk more 
than a few seconds even with your father. 
The atmosphere is very bad. The people are 
very distressed.” 

System of Administration and Punish- 
ment. “The people in the collective are 
divided into production groups of 12 to 18 
persons each. Each group has a leader ap- 
pointed from the group, frequently an ‘Old 
Cambodian’ (from the pre-April 1975 Khmer 
Rouge-controlled areas). The village chief is 
in charge of the group leaders. Occasionally, 
people are moved from one group to another. 
For example, frequently, there are too many 
widows in a single group, and some men are 
moved to balance the groups. 

“Sometimes after lunch meetings are 
called to talk about work, only the village 
chief talks. No one else dares speak, al- 
though occasionally, some of the farmers 
ask questions related to work. You cannot 


*(Refugee agreed to use of his name in 
public document.) 
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suggest anything or criticize anything. You 
must agree with everything said and say, ‘you 
are right, mit (comrade)’ when the leader 
speaks. In the meetings, the village chief 
will tell you not to complain because, work 
will be delayed. You will be accused of oppos- 
ing production. 

“If you talk to anyone else, you are ac- 
cused of plotting and your actions are mon- 
itored. If they think you are actually plan- 
ning to run away, you are executed. 

“If you complain two or three times about 
working or living conditions, you are exe- 
cuted. But there were no such cases in my 
yillage, because no one dared to complain.” 

Executions. "My older brother, Si Say, was 
a former soldier. He and his family were ‘re- 
located’ out of Siem Reap. We never heard 
of them again and believe they were exe- 
cuted. My uncle Sambo, 40, was also a farmer 
at Koukmon. In late 1977, re was ‘taken 
away.’ Shortly afterward, his wife was told 
to ‘follow your husband.” We never heard of 
either of them again. 

“In late 1977, I saw three people killed. 
They were brought from another village and 
executed in front of everybody in my village. 
No one knew why. They were forced to squat 
down, bow the heads, and then they were hit 
with sticks. Afterward, the corpses were put 
under a mango tree, covered with a piece of 
cloth. Late in the evening, they were buried, 
like dogs, near a fence, as fertilizer for a row 
of coconut trees. 

“Now, if you are related to a former sol- 
dier or former government official, you are 
killed. In 1978, they started killing former 
students, those who had studied over six 
years, so I fied to Thailand.” 

Human, Civil and Political Rights. “There 
are a few human rights in my village. When 
you need something, you can ask the group 
leader for it, such as for a new set of clothes 
or tools for work. You could not ask to re- 
duce the number of hours of work, nor could 
you ask for more food. 

“I cannot say anything about political 
rights since I am too low down. 


INTERVIEW WITH CAMBODIAN REFUGEE IN 
SURIN, THAILAND, CONDUCTED BY AMERICAN 
EMBASSY OFFICE IN JUNE 1978 

Account of Keo 

Keo Roeun, 39, fled to Thailand from Oddar 
Meanchey Province with the same group as 
Mon Sieu. He participated in the interview 
with Mon Sieu agreeing on details about liv- 
ing conditions, administration, etc., but 
added the following comments: 

“I saw three villagers taken from Pongro 
last month for being late for work. I also saw 
villagers from the next collective taken to 
fields near Pongro. They were beaten with 
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sticks, then the bodies fell into holes al- 
ready dug. During the past dry season, when 
I was sent to reclaim some lard. I saw many 
corpses along the way, at Baok Mek, on the 
road from Cheung Tien to O Chik. The 
clothes had been removed from the corpses. 
Wild dogs and pigs were eating the flesh from 
the corpses, which had been covered lightly 
in shallow graves. There were about fifty 
holes. Each hole held more than one 
corpse.”"@ 


INDEXING CAPITAL GAINS 
HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, as we be- 
gin debate later this week on the Reve- 
nue Act of 1978, I hope my colleagues will 
carefully consider the importan-e of an 
amendment I offered to the bill in the 
Ways and Means Committee to eliminate 
taxation of purely inflationary capital 
gains. 

That amendment, adopted on a bipar- 
tisan vote of 21 to 16, indexes the basis of 
capital gains. 

Apparently there are some misconcep- 
tions about the beneficiaries of the 
amendment, which I would like to help 
clear up before debate on the bill begins. 


What seems to be overlooked is the fact 
that inflation hits hard at all income lev- 
els in our country—but it hits hardest of 
all at the middle and working classes who 
have the least financial ability to cope 
with it. The great majority of our work- 
ers and taxpayers fall into these income 
categories, and unless they save and in- 
vest our economy will slowly grind to a 
halt. Unfortunately, the one-two com- 
bination of inflation and the tax rate 
structure strongly discourage those who 
are inclined to save and invest those sav- 
ings in capital assets. 


There is no question that inflation ac- 
counts for a large part of the face value 
of capital gains realized on a personal 
residence, stock and other kinds of in- 
vestment—but, incredibly, when those 
gains are realized upon the sale of the 
asset the tax must be paid on both the 
real gain and the inflation that occurred 
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during the time the asset was held. Many 
people with average incomes quite accu- 
rately perceive that they would be better 
off just spending their money as they re- 
ceive it. This is of course in itself some- 
what inflationary. 

Sometimes our discussions of capital 
gains treatment gets rather abstract and 
theoretical, so I looked up some actual 
prices from previous decades to get an 
idea of what difference indexing capital 
gains would have made. 

Chart 1 below shows the impact of 
double-digit inflation rates in the 1970’s 
on housing prices. The Archer amend- 
ment would have reduced by some $9,500 
the capital gain on a house purchased 
and sold at the median 1970 and 1978 
prices in the Nation. On the west coast, 
where housing prices have shot out of 
control, the difference would be over 
$26,000. 

Chart 2 shows the impact on two cor- 
porate stocks. The example assumes that 
10 shares of each was purchased in June 
1960 and that those shares, including the 
effects of splits, were sold in June 1970. 
Inflation in the 1960’s was, by today’s 
standards, relatively restrained—so if the 
Archer amendment had been in effect in 
1960, the original purchase price would 
have been multiplied by 31 percent. In 
one stock, the difference in capital gains 
treatment between present law and un- 
der my amendment would be $209.80; in 
the other stock, $53.90. 

Mr. Speaker, these are not theoreti- 
cal examples of how this amendment 
would do away with the insidious taxa- 
tion of inflation itself. They are exam- 
ples from the real world of people of 
modest means who now suffer needless- 
ly at the hands of a greedy Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I doubt that any Member of this House 
of Representatives is willing to stand up 
and say that he favors taxation of in- 
flation—but that is exactly what those 
are doing who oppose my amendment on 
the floor later this week. 

It is my sincere hope that this body 
will act responsibly in bringing about 
this important change in the treatment 
of capital gains. It is a reform that is 
fair, equitable—and above all—long over- 
due. 


Cuart 1.—Effect of Archer amendment on single-family homes (if | CHart 2.—Effect of Archer amendment to indez capital gains (if it 


it had been in effect in 1970) 


National 


Purchase: 
Median single-family home. Price, 1970 
(CPI in 1970: 116) 
Sale: 
Median single-family home. Price, May, 
1978 (CPI in May, 1978: 193) 

Capital gain realized under present law... 
Purchase price adjusted for inflation be- 
tween 1970 and May 1978 (multiplied by 

1.66) as per Archer amendment 

Capital gain realized under Archer amend- 
ment 

Difference in capital gain: 
versus Archer amendment 


present law 


ee 


had been in effect in 1960) 


Philip Morris 
(10 shares) 


Loews (10 
shares) 


Purchase price (actual stock prices 


$23, 000 $24, 300 


$676. 80 $173. 80 


Selling price (actual stock prices in 


June, 1970) 
47, 800 
24, 800 


66, 600 


42,300} law 


*2, 178. 80 **1, 678.10 


Capital gain realized under present 


1, 502. 00 1, 504. 30 


Purchase price adjusted for infila- 
tion between 1960 and 1970 (mul- 


38, 267 40, 338 


amendment 


15, 267 16, 038 


amendment 
26, 262 


tiplied by 1.31) as per Archer 


886. 60 227.70 


Capital gain realized under Archer 


1, 292. 20 1, 450. 40 


Difference in capital gain: present 
law versus Archer amendment... 


209. 80 53. 90 


*Includes effect of 3 for 1 split in 1966, 2 for 1 split in 1969. 
**Includes effect of 2.5 for 1 split in 1968, 3.0 for 1 split in 1968. 
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DRUG USE BY PRESIDENTIAL STAFF 
SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@® Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
use of illegal drugs and drug and alcohol 
abuse are serious problems in all too 
many American communities and occur 
in some degree in most. The tragic con- 
sequences for individuals and families in- 
volved are too well known to need further 
elaboration here. There are widespread 
and intensive public and private efforts 
to prevent such abuse. To be effective, 
such preventive measures require not 
only active support but a good example 
set by both private citizens and public 
Officials who—deservedly or not—are 
looked to for leadership by millions of 
their fellow citizens. 

That is one reason why the whole Dr. 
Bourne matter is so damaging. The 
President's Chief Advisor on Drug Con- 
trol avparently wrote a pressrintion for 
a controlled drug using a ficticious name 
for the supposed patient. But transcend- 
ing by far the questions raised by Dr. 
Bourne’s personal conduct is the undis- 
puted allegation by him of widespread 
use of illegal drugs by White House staff 
members. 

This goes beyond the issue of what 
kind of example is being set for the 
American people—particularly for young 
people—at the highest level of Govern- 
ment. It goes to the issue of the com- 
petency of this administration to conduct 
the business of Government, including 
vital foreign and national security affairs, 

Even the most casual student of Amer- 
ican Government is aware of the power 
of the White House staff, and very often 
of members of that staff whose names 
and responsibilities are unknown to the 
American people, in shaping foreign and 
domestic policy. If Dr. Bourne’s startling 
allegations are even partially true the 
matter calls for the most thorough inves- 
tigation by the President and by the 
Attorney General. 


Apparently the President himself does 
give credence to Dr. Bourne’s allegations 
concerning use of illegal drugs by the 
White House staff. He has issued a 
strongly worded memorandum to his top 
staff on the subject. But, Mr. Speaker, 
this situation at the very center of power 
and responsibility in our Government 
calls for more than a memorandum. 

This is not the issue of Ambassador 
Young’s halucinating—however damag- 
ing his statements have been—over for- 
eign policy or domestic justice. This is 
an issue of the fundamental competency 
of highly-placed individuals to advise 
the President of the United States and 
to conduct in his name policies which 
are vital to the security and well-being 
of the American people. 

I call upon the President to at once 
undertake a thorough investigation of 
the matters alleged by Dr. Bourne and 
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to take decisive action on the findings. 
This is not a purely personal matters for 
the President; it is a matter of national 
concern and his duty to act accordingly 
should be clear to all. Certainly it should 
be clear to the President.@ 


THE IDEOLOGY OF MATRIMONY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist Michael Kilian of the Chicago 
Tribune is a quiet, unassuming, profes- 
sorial kind of individual. He is one of 
that publication’s in-house intellectuals 
as well as a historian. Mr. Kilian’s inter- 
est ranges from tiny free countries such 
as Iceland to the granddaddy of totali- 
tarian states, the Soviet Union. 

However, he also delves into the 
ideology of matrimony which is evi- 
denced by his his column of August 3. 
His commentary which follows, analyzes 
the recent marriage of Christina Onas- 
sis: 

CHRISTINKA, WHY You Nor DECADENT 

LIKE In-Laws? 


(By Michael Kilian) 


“Oh, Sergei, Sergi, here we are at last in 
our honeymoon hideaway far off in the wilds 
of beautiful Siberia.” 

“Is true, my little Christinka. Here are we 
in beautiful honeymoon hovel in beautiful 
Siberia, with beautiful mosquito bogs and 
scenic sulfur quarry and lovely fertilizer 
works all around. How nice of glorious gov- 
ernment of glorious Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to provide.” 

“Oh, Sergei, how cozy it is here with just 
the two of us...” 

“Yes, my little Christinka, two of us and 
three KGB agents outside.” 

“It's such a lovely hovel, so real, so pro- 
letarian, so unpretentious!" 

“Is unpretentious indeed, my little Chris- 
tinka. Straw mattress, dirt floor, wooden 
stools. Only soft thing in place is KGB agent 
under bed. Is reminding me of two-room 
apartment we will live in with my mother 
in Moscow. How nice of glorious government 
of glorious Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics to provide.” 

“Oh, Sergei. What a glorious government 
the glorious government of your glorious 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is! Life 
in your country is so great, so proletarian, so 
unpretentious! There is nothing of the dec- 
adence of the chi-chi world of the Beautiful 
People and the Jet Set. In your country, 
money doesn't matter at all.” 

“Is true, my darling Christinka. Is no 
Beautiful People in glorious Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. And in country where 
no one has money, is true money doesn’t 
matter at all.” 

“You won’t believe this, my darling Sergei, 
but people wondered how I could give up my 
millions and marry you. They said you 
weren't even handsome, that you were bald- 
ing and had bad teeth. What they didn't 
understand is that I love you for yourself, 
just as you love me for myself, and not for 
my millions.” 

“My dearest Christinka, is impossible to 
love you for your millions since you didn’t 
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bring them with you. Was hoping at least 
you bring enough rubles for blanket for 
straw mattress. Glorious government of 
glorious Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is not providing blankets for free." 

“Oh, Sergei, what need have we for 
blankets when we have each other? To wish 
for blankets is to be so chi-chi and decadent. 
It is to be like my wicked stepmother, She 
used to sleep on silk and satin sheets.” 

“Is true, Christinka? Silk and satin sheets? 
Not burlap like in glorious Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics?” 

“Yes, Sergei. It was disgusting. She’d have 
her maid change them every time she used 
the bed, sometimes three or four times a 
day.” 

“Yes? Three or four times a day?” 

“And that was just on her yacht. God only 
knows what kind of self-indulgences she 
practices at her island in the Aegean, or her 
apartment in Paris, or her apartment in 
New York, or her house in Virginia .. .” 

“Yacht? Paris? New York?” 

“Yes, Sergei. And she constantly throws 
these disgusting parties. Caviar. Champagne. 
Lobster.” 

“Is true? Caviar? Champagne?” 

“Yes, my darling Sergei, sometimes for 
breakfast. 

“And gifts, Sergei. My wicked stepmother 
is always showering everyone with gifts. Her 
relatives, her boyfriends..." 

“Is married, your wicked stepmother?” 

“No, Sergei, not since the death of my 
beloved father. I think she was waiting at 
least until the lawyers finished working out 
the settlement." 

“My darling Christinka, I think is best you 
say nothing more about this. Is not good for 
KGB agent to hear. In glorious Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, insane asylum is 
very popular. Is very easy to be sent to one 
by glorious government.” 

“Why would they think I'm crazy, Sergei? 
Because I gave all that up to marry you?” 

“No, my little Christinka. As good Com- 
munists, that they understand. What they 
think crazy is why I, as Soviet citizen, marry 
you instead of her.” 


IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM 
O'CONNOR, FIREFIGHTER 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


© Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, tragedy took the lives of a num- 
ber of courageous firefighters in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. As the roof of a supermarket 
suddenly erupted in a mass of flames 
and collapsed, the city of New York lost 
six brave men. 

Sometimes we take for granted those 
public servants including law enforce- 
ment personnel who perform extraor- 
dinary services in our neighborhoods. 
Always, after an unfortunate incident 
such as the one our city has witnessed, 
do we realize the exceptional services 
rendered by these brave men. 

One of the dead firefighters was a 
constituent and neighbor of mine. Fire- 
man Fourth Grade, William O’Connor, 
lived at 70 Prospect Park, S.W. Like his 
father, Mr. O'Connor made his life-long 
occupation that of firefighting and at 
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the age of 29, had a promising and pro- 
ductive future ahead of him. This dis- 
aster has left his wife, Louise to care 
for their three young children and has 
caused his neighbors, friends, relatives 
as well as his coworkers, to mourn his 
untimely passing. 

This episode marked the most griev- 
ous loss of firefighters in a single acci- 
dent in New York City in more than 12 
years. The city, State, and indeed the 
entire Nation was shocked and saddened 
by this ill-fated tragedy. William 
O’Connor’s death will be felt by those 
around him and he, along with his five 
colleagues who perished, will be remem- 
bered by all.@ 


ERA EXTENSION TWO-THIRDS OR 
MAJORITY 


HON. HAROLD L. VOLKMER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, within 
a week the House will consider the rule 
for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 638, commonly known as the 
extension of time for the States to ratify 
the equal rights amendment. 

When the ruie comes up for considera- 
tion, I ask, in all fairness, that you vote 
against the previous question so that an 
amendment may be offered to the rule. 
This amendment would make in order 
a vote by the House on whether or not 
a two-thirds majority is required for 
final passage of House Joint Resolution 
638. 

As my past record shows, I have 
always been a supporter of the equal 
rights amendment and will continue to 
do so. My opinion on this constitutional 
issue is based upon extensive research 
by myself and my staff, and is supported 
by several noted constitutional experts: 
Erwin Griswold, former Solicitor General 
of the United States and former dean of 
the Harvard Law School; Charles L. 
Black, Jr., Sterling professor of law, Yale 
Law School; Prof. Thomas I. Everson, 
Lines Professor of Law Emeritus, Yale 
Law School, and Prof. William Van 
Alstyne, College of William and Mary, 
Marshall Wythe School of Law. 

This issue was not decided on an 
up-and-down vote in the Judiciary 
Committee because of procedural prob- 
lems. The two-thirds requirement must 
be located in the resolving clause of the 
resolution, yet the resolving clause can- 
not be amended according to our rules. 
Subsequently, House Joint Resolution 638 
does not contain a two-thirds require- 
ment. For the same reason we need to 
amend the rule to get the question before 
the House. 

I attempted to bring the issue before 
the Judiciary Committee by urging de- 
feat of consideration of House Joint Res- 
olution 638. If successful I would have 
moved for consideration of House Joint 
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Resolution 1063 which contains a two- 
thirds requirement for final passage. 
This was not a debatable motion and it 
failed because some Members were not 
cognizant of my purpose. 

This procedural approach was required 
because the gentleman from California 
and manager of the bill, Mr. EDWARDS, 
refused my request to permit 1 hour of 
debate on this difficult issue prior to con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 
638. 

We are faced with a similar situation 
when we begin floor consideration of the 
extension. The Rules Committee, on an 
8-to-8 vote, refused an amendment 
which would have allowed debate on an 
“up-or-down”’ vote upon the two-thirds 
question. The only way we can approach 
this issue is through the procedural move 
of defeating the previous question and 
amending the rule to make in order a 
vote upon the question of two-thirds. 

This issue is not open and shut as the 
proponents of House Joint Resolution 638 
would have you believe. The 8-to-8 vote 
in the Rules Committee shows a sharp 
difference of opinion. 

Even if you do not agree with my view 
that the constitutional process requires 
a two-thirds majority for final passage, 
I hope a spirit of fairness and a belief in 
the democratic process will allow you to 
support my attempt to let this important 
constitutional issue be decided by the full 
House.®@ 


WORLD MOURNS DEATH OF POPE 
PAUL VI 


HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in expressing my profound 
sorrow over the death of Pope Paul VI. 
As a man of peace and love, Pope Paul 
will be missed not only by Roman Cath- 
olics, but by all people whatever their 
religious conviction. 


The Pope, known for his wisdom and 
intelligence, was repeatedly sought out 
by world leaders for his advice and 
counsel. This unprecedented exposure to 
the world led the Pope into areas of lead- 
ership traditionally not considered relig- 
ious but which, he insisted, should be the 
essence of all religions—peace among na- 
tions. Through his extensive travels and 
the establishment of diplomatic ties be- 
tween the Vatican and more than 100 
nations, Pope Paul established a place in 
the civil world for the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In his crusade for world peace, the 
Pope sounded the call for improved hu- 
man rights and living conditions for the 
world’s underprivileged people. Believing 
in the power of world opinion, the Pontiff 
used every possible means to call atten- 
tion to these most pressing problems. 


No other Pope traveled so long and so 
far for peace and justice on Earth and I 
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join the millions of people throughout 
the world in mourning the death of Pope 
Paul VI. I further join the world in pray- 
er that his goals and ideals will someday 
be achieved.@ 


TRAVESTY OF JUSTICE 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
direct my colleagues’ attention to an im- 
portant endeavor by the Society of For- 
mer Special Agents of the FBI on behalf 
of three fine Americans, L. Patrick Gray 
III, W. Mark Felt, and Edward S. Miller. 
I wholeheartedly agree that the Justice 
Department’s indictment of the gentle- 
men is a travesty of justice. 

Prudent and wise men recognize the 
injudicious nature of prosecuting those 
who were merely performing their duties 
to the best of their ability. Not only were 
these actions the result of their personal 
judgment, they resulted from the judg- 
ment of their superiors and, indeed, the 
opinion of the Nation. When the be- 
havior of an extreme few, such as the 
Weathermen underground, threatens 
our Nation’s security, then the line must 
be drawn. These three former FBI agents 
and others like them, acting with the 
authority of their superiors, were carry- 
ing out this Nation's mandate and any 
effort to prosecute them for doing so is 
both unwise and inherently unfair. With 
this in mind I recommend to my col- 
leagues the following resolution adopted 
by the Society of Former Special Agents 
of the FBI: 

RESOLUTION 

Be it resolved that the Society of Former 
Special Agents of the FBI request that the 
federal indictments of L. Patrick Gray III, 
W. Mark Felt, and Edward S. Miller be dis- 
missed by the Attorney General as not being 
in the best interests of the American citizens 
or of this nation; and 

Be it further resolved that the policy of 
the Attorney General, which has denied legal 
representation by the Department of Justice 
or reimbursement for the legal expenses for 
private counsel in the defense of employ- 
ment-related activities, be reversed and such 
legal expenses paid; and 

Be it further resolved that the Society 
continue to extend its full facilities, includ- 
ing the use of its Special Agents Legal Fund, 
Security National Bank, 2000 M St., N.W., 
Wash., D.C. 20036, to those present and for- 
mer FBI Agents who have been indicted or 
threatened with criminal or other action, as 
a result of their official investigation of ter- 
rorist activities; and 

Be it further resolved that the Society in- 
sist that a full and complete investigation 
be conducted to ascertain the identities and 
involvement of all higher authorities in the 
Department of Justice and other branches 
of government who had knowledge and ap- 
proved of FBI procedures; and 

Be it further resolved that the Society en- 
dorse the Congressional Resolutions intro- 
duced by Senator Hayakawa and Represent- 
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ative Zeferetti, and commend them to all 
members of Congress who are concerned 
about the future security of our country 
and the effectiveness of the FBI; and 

Be it further resolved that this Resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Attorney General of the United 
States, members of the United States Senate, 
members of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, and released to the news media. 

President, Frank L. Price, San Diego, Calif. 

President-elect, Charles H. Stanley, N. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Immediate past president, James L. Mc- 
Govern, Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary, Henry W. Anderson, Milford, 
Conn. 

Treasurer, Francis P. Grealy, Crestwood, 
N.Y. 

Northeast region vice president, Arthur 
P. Duffy, Garden City, N.Y. 

Mid-Atlantic region vice president, Lewis 
H. Bunker, Bethesda, Md. 

Southeast region vice president, Joseph A. 
Sizoo, Whispering Pines, N.C. 

North Central region vice president, 
George J. Frye, Jr., LaPorte, Ind. 

South Central region vice president, G. 
Lawrence Keller, Wichita, Kan. 

Western region vice president, 
Bushnell III, Tucson, Ariz. 

Members-at-Large, John K. Burge, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Warren L. Love, Arlington, 
Va., James E. Hastings, Miami Shores, Fla.g 
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THE REVENUE ACT OF 1978 


HON. EDWARD W. PATTISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


® Mr. PATTISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, the House is 
schedu.ed to begin debate on H.R. 13511, 
the Revenue Act of 1978, which provides 
a $12.8 billion tax reduction for indi- 
viduals and a $3.5 billion reduction for 
corporations in fiscal year 1979. While I 
do not agree with every provision of this 
legislation, I feel that the bill, as a whole, 
merits our support. 

Even though their incomes have kept 
pace with inflation, many taxpayers 
have found themselves in higher tax 
brackets. Thus, their real incomes have 
declined. To help alleviate this problem, 
the Revenue Act expands existing tax 
brackets by 6 percent, so that individuals 
with rising incomes will not find them- 
selves in higher tax brackets automati- 
cally. 

For taxpayers who do not itemize their 
deductions, H.R. 13511 increases the 
standard deduction for single persons 
from $2,200 to $2,300, and for married 
couples from $3,200 to $3,400. 

The personal exemption is raised from 
$750 to $1,000 per dependent, and as is 
the case in the current law, that figure 
is doubled for dependents who are over 
65 or who are blind. 

I also favor the cut in the corporate 
tax rate, and the extension of the in- 
vestment tax credit. These measures 
should provide a badly-needed stimulus 
to capital formation. 
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Unfortunately, inflation, combined 
with the higher social security taxes 
enacted last year to maintain the sol- 
vency of the social security trust fund, 
will offset the decreased income taxes of 
H.R. 13511. 

For this reason, I support an amend- 
ment by Congressman RICHARD GEP- 
HARDT to provide both employees and 
employers with a tax credit equal to 5 
percent of the social security taxes they 
pay. This should help compensate for 
the large social security tax increases 
which will take place in the coming 
years, and will allow more taxpayers to 
realize a net tax decrease in 1979. This 
provision will also offset inflation caused 
by the fact that the employer’s share of 
the social security taxes almost always 
end up in the price of the goods or serv- 
ices being produced. 

I will also support an amendment by 
Congressmen JAMES CORMAN and JOSEPH 
FisHER, which will provide greater tax 
cuts to those earning $50,000 and less. 

This amendment retains the general 
tax credit—$100 per person or 2 percent 
of the first $9,000 of taxable income— 
which was deleted by the Ways and 
Means Committee. Lower-income indi- 
viduals will also receive additional tax 
cuts. Furthermore, while retaining the 
features of the committee bill which will 
lower capital gains taxes for moderate- 
income taxpayers, the amendment 
eliminates the provisions which would 
provide a windfall almost exclusively to 
the very wealthy few who do not pay any 
income taxes at all as a result of vari- 
ous “tax shelter” schemes. 

The Gephardt and Corman-Fisher 
amendments take a fundamentally 
different approach from the bill re- 
ported out by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I believe they greatly im- 
prove it. However, even if the House re- 
jects both of these amendments, I will 
still favor passage of the Revenue Act of 
1978. While I had hoped for more exten- 
sive tax reform this year, H.R. 13511 
will at least provide some relief to the 
American taxpayer in 1979.@ 


THE MARTIAN AND MR. RHODES 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, admittedly, amidst the clamor that 
exists within the legislative process, it is 
easy for even editors to miss the point on 
“who's in charge.” 

I thought the following editorials en- 
tiled “The Martian and Mr. Rhodes” 
which appeared in the Washington Post, 
would be of interest to my colleagues. 

[From the Washington Post, July 2, 1978] 
THE MARTIAN AND MR. RHODES 

There’s a man from Mars who occasionally 

parks his flying saucer on the roof and drops 
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down for a chat. He likes to keep up with 
American politics. “I see by your paper that 
@ congressman by the name of Rhodes from 
Arizona wants to cut taxes 30 per cent,” he 
said the other day. “Mr. Rhodes says that he 
wants to show the country which party 
stands for a real tax cut, and which one is 
the party of wild spending,” the man from 
Mars went on. We agreed that Mr. Rhodes’s 
intentions seem to lie in exactly that direc- 
tion. 

“Now, the last time I was here,” said the 
Martian, “you explained to me that the Re- 
publicans are the party of low taxes, balanced 
budgets and self-reliance, which means let- 
ting people spend their own money instead 
of having the government spend it for them. 
They also favor business prosperity, and a 
strong national defense." We said that Mr. 
Rhodes himself couldn't have put it more 
precisely. 

“Coming in on the saucer,” he said, “I was 
looking at those government statistics you 
gave me the last time I was here. I remember 
that you told me the White House went from 
one party to the other in 1969, and went the 
other way in 1977. But I’ve forgotten which 
party was in power from 1969 to 1977.” 

“You can figure it out,” we suggested. “You 
know the parties’ policies, and you know 
what happened to the economy. Put it to- 
gether.” 

The Martian poked for a moment through 
the tables at the back of the Economic Re- 
port, and said: “The really striking thing 
about your federal budgets from 1969 to 1977 
is that they rose like rockets. They rose much 
faster than your economy as a whole. You 
must have been in the hands of the big 
spenders. Taxes didn't go up as fast as in- 
comes, but they went up. I see that you slid 
into a big recession in 1974-75, and you used 
the biggest budget deficit in your peacetime 
history to pull out of it. The government 
must have been run by those people you call 
the Keynesians—the deficit spenders.” We 
acknowledged that truth, and told him to 
take a look at defense. 

“Defense spending, when you take out in- 
fiation, drops steadily after the 1968 election 
and starts to turn around only with the 1977 
budget,” said the man from Mars. “Now it’s 
rising quite fast.” We pointed out that the 
country had been winding down a war in the 
early 1970s. 

“Yes,” said the Martian, “but those defense 
cuts weren’t passed back to the public in 
lower taxes. Instead, direct government pay- 
ments to individuals increased at the fast- 
est rate in all of your history. Social Security, 
medical care, welfare benefits, all those var- 
ious entitlements—why, by 1977 just about 
half of your federal budget was a huge in- 
surance operation paying monthly checks 
to tens of millions of people.” We told him to 
take a look at the figures on business profits. 

“Terrible,” said the man from Mars. “When 
you discount inflation, you see that corporate 
profits were lower in 1977 than in 1969, al- 
though the economy had grown by one-third. 
Speaking of inflation, by the end of the last 
administration you were in the worst infia- 
tion you've ever experienced. Also, the dollar 
had been devalued twice. The party in power 
during those years must have given a pretty 
low priority to a sound and stable currency.” 

All true, we ruefully conceded. Then we 
asked him to put it all together, and tell us 
who was in the White House during those 
years from 1969 to 1977. 

“The Democrats, obviously,” he said. “But 
there was a change last year, so now the Re- 
publicans must be in and your republic is 
safe again.” 

“You've got it exactly right,” we said. 
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{From the Washington Post, July 9, 1978] 
“THE MARTIAN AND Mr. RHODES” 


There's a man from Venus who sometimes 
parks his flying saucer in the patio of the 
Rayburn Building and drops in for a friendly 
visit. Since he is the chairman of the Faculty 
of Interspatial Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Northern Venus, he likes to talk 
politics. 

He dropped in today—an incensed Venu- 
sian. He had stopped to buy Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post because he admires the excellence 
of the columnists. By mistake, he first turned 
to the editorial page, where he read an edi- 
torial entitled “The Martian and Mr. Rhodes” 
[July 2]. It had sent him up the wall. 

I, of course, had my own reasons for dis- 
agreeing with the editorial, but I wanted my 
Venusian friend’s point of view. So I said, 
“What's the matter with it?” 

He replied, “Why, my friend from Mars, 
who is a professor of Interspatial Political 
Science at the University of Central Mars, 
was obviously confused. He kept identifying 
the level of debts and taxes with the political 
party in control of the White House.” 

“Even the lowest ranking student in first- 
year Earth Political Systems knows that in 
the United States, the president doesn’t levy 
taxes or appropriate funds, the Congress 
does! And, everyone on Venus knows that the 
U.S. Congress has been under the control of 
the Democratic Party for the past 25 years. 
Spending, debts, inflation are Democrat re- 
sponsibilities!” 

When I reminded him that the executive 
department executes the laws of Congress, he 
turned a withering one-eyed Venusian stare 
on me and said, “Have you forgotten that a 
Democratic Congress imposed a Budget and 
Impoundment Act on a Republican president 
of the United States that mandated that he 
spend every dime that Congress appropri- 
ated? Can you deny that by doing this, the 
Democratic Congress assumed complete re- 
sponsibility for the fiscal affairs of the United 
States government?” 

“Undeniable,” I replied. 

Having completely destroyed the logic of 
his Martian colleague, who had deduced that 
Republicans must be in control of the U.S. 
government in all its departments, my Venu- 
sian friend became wistful. 

“You know, I regret this,” he said. “I had 
recommended that the University of North- 
ern Venus bestow an honorary doctorate in 
Interspatial Political Sclence on my Martian 
friend. It is now my sad duty to report the 
obvious defects in his knowledge of the U.S. 
government, and insist that he take a re- 
fresher course in Earth Political Systems be- 
fore receiving his doctorate. I regret this.” 

I said, “I understand your regret. Perhaps 
your Martian friend would feel better if you 
invited his friend on the editorial board of 
The Washington Post to join him in that re- 
fresher course. He obviously needs it, too.” 

My friend brightened at this suggestion. 
“Perhaps,” he asked as he prepared to take 
his leave, “some of your Democratic col- 
leagues in the Congress might also be inter- 
ested in such a refresher course?” 

It was my turn to smile. 

JOHN J. RHODES, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Minority Leader.@ 


A MAN FOR OUR TIMES 


HON. RONALD A. SARASIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1978 


@ Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
sudden passing of Pope Paul VI on Sun- 
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day, the world lost one of its truly great 
leaders. Unlike most of the other great 
leaders of today, Paul VI did not receive 
his influence through military might or 
by being the head of a nation with huge 
economic resources. Rather, his leader- 
ship was based on the force of peace and 
conscience. During this time of mourn- 
ing throughout the world, I believe that 
it would be wise for all of us to reflect 
on the message Paul VI sought to deliver 
to our present day society during his 15- 
year reign. 

In an era in which many are ques- 
tioning the morality that to a large ex- 
tent forms the basis of our society, Pope 
Paul continually sought to uphold and 
strengthen our ethical values and prac- 
tice. He spoke out in favor of the under- 
privileged, made tireless efforts to pro- 
mote world justice, and warned against 
the evil of political repression. He urged 
us not only to believe that it is right to 
love our neighbor, but to actually put 
that love into action. 

While society’s huge, impersonal insti- 
tutions continue to grow larger in com- 
plexity and more distant from the peo- 
ple, the Catholic Church under Pope 
Paul became more open and personal. 
Paul effectuated reforms in the church 
bureaucracy which opened up the church 
to a much greater degree than it had 
previously been. He encouraged liturgi- 
cal reform so that worship services could 
be understood by the people and be 
meaningful to them. His historic world- 
wide trips also brought the church 
closer to the peovle and symbolized its 
interests in their lives. 

At a time when the world is becoming 
increasingly secularized and ever more 
materialistic. Pope Paul sought to re- 
mind us that there is much more to life 
than material goods. Instead of concen- 
trating our thoughts on the minor, every- 
day struggle for such things as money 
or power, Paul VI urged us to consider 
the larger, spiritual dimension of man. 
He provided a personal example of this 
style of life through his dedication and 
devotion to the more important aspects 
of life. 

In an age in which change is occurring 
so fast that it often results in psycho- 
logical problems, Paul VI was a voice 
of moderation. He fully realized that the 
church must in many ways change with 
the times, and he steadily brought about 
quite a few changes during his reign. He 
refused, however, to allow changes to 
take place so fast that they would create 
disharmony and fear among the people. 
Whether or not some changes may have 
been delayed too long or implemented 
too quickly, he correctly realized the 
need which all people have for an iden- 
tity based on traditional roots; and the 
need for moderation in altering that 
identity. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, in an era of 
growing national selfishness and petty 
nationalistic arguments, Pope Paul 
VI stressed the unity of mankind. He 
called on the wealthier nations of the 
world to share greater amounts of their 
food and other resources with those na- 
tions of poorer means. He pleaded for the 
end to conflicts such as those in Biafra, 
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Vietnam, and Northern Ireland. He also 
sought to promote the unity of man by 
internationalizing the College of Card- 
inals and the Curia, and by encouraging 
ecumenical movements such as his visits 
with the leaders of the Greek Orthodox 
and Anglican Churches. He tried to re- 
mind us that despite our differences, we 
are ali members of the Family of Man, 
and that we should deal with each other 
as if each of us is a part of that large 
family. 

As a Catholic, I am especially sorrow- 
ful at the death of Pope Paul VI. I be- 
lieve, though, that all of us, whether 
Catholic or not, should be saddened at 
the passing of this great man of peace 
because the basic ideas he stood for are 
ones which our society desperately needs 
today. Pope Paul VI truly was a man for 
our times.@ 


MARILYN COLLINS, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF PLEASANT MANOR 
NURSING HOME, SPEAKS OUT ON 
NURSING HOME CARE 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
who has had to place a loved one in a 
nursing home is always concerned for 
the care which he or she will receive. 
In addition, all know that it is a most 
expensive undertaking. Because of these 
concerns, nursing homes have come in 
for much malignment over the years. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the re- 
marks of Marilyn Collins, administrator 
of Pleasant Manor Nursing Home of 
Waxahachie, Tex., located in my dis- 
trict in which she very adequately sets 
out the other side of nursing home 
care. 

The remarks follow: 

THE “OTHER SIDE” OF NURSING HOME CARE 
(By Marilyn Collins) 

Nursing homes have become a political 
football and the personnel who work in 
them are dealing with the public con- 
science. Politicians who make the laws and 
regulations have oft-times never visited a 
nursing home let alone worked in one. Most 
of us have a subconscious fear of growing 
old. To see a home full of constantly sick, 
feeble, incontinent, or totally senile elderly 
fills us with horror and fear, for we see 
ourselves in 20 or 30 years time. 

Those who look deeper see the individuals 
and the character. The senile patient who is 
so gentle that you are compelled to protect 
her. The lady who has such a keen sense of 
humor that it brightens your day—the pa- 
tient who flays like a wild cat, with such a 
gleam in his eye, that you have to stand back 
and admire the sheer guts and determina- 
tion. We see their trials, tribulations and 
achievements, their fears, pettiness and joys. 
We work with people and their daily lives 
are ours. 

Let’s look at facts: Probably around 80 
percent if our elderly in nursing homes are 
on the Medicaid program which pays a daily 
rate of $18.91 per day, Type II patient and 
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$20.82 per day, Type III patient. The last 
hotel I stayed in cost $40 per night. 

For half this cost, we are expected to 
supply 24-hour professional care, sufficient 
personnel to bath, feed, wash and clean, 
dress and serve meals and snacks, provide 
specialized diets, food, dietary supplies, 
housekeeping, laundry, maintenance, utili- 
ties, taxes, Insurance, medical supplies and 
equipment, activities, social services, spe- 
cialized services and clerical and administra- 
tive services, Costs are going up continually 
and as in every industry the first cut backs 
are usually labor. 

Add to this the stringent standards that 
nursing homes have to adhere to, and I am 
amazed that it is only 4 percent of nursing 
homes in Texas that are not in compliance. 
Rules and regulations, if kept to a mini- 
mum, are a must, but when you try to handle 
regulations from County, State, Federal and 
Life Safety Codes—all with conflicting re- 
quirements and interpretations, and the 
reams of paper work attached, you stifle ini- 
tiative, lose imagination and, worst of all, 
make a person afraid to use their own judg- 
ment. 

A doctor once told me that the American 
Health Care System was based on the prece- 
dent that those with the most knowledge 
give the least care. This is particularly true 
in nursing homes. Physicians, consultants 
and professional nurses are so bogged down 
in the paper work—writing progress notes, 
nurses notes, health care plans, reviews, 
documenting medications and treatments, 
diets, clothing lists, recording observations 
incidents, documentation on personnel, 
etc. .. . All required by standards that the 
time left for personal care is very limited. 

If a. patient goes to the hospital, there 
seems to be an understood rule that the 
families will help. They sit at bedside day 
and night, offer fluids, feed, change, call the 
nurse when needed, manicure, brush and 
comb hair, turn patients when required and 
do the laundry, if necessary. Yet these are 
the most common complaints received from 
familles with patients in the nursing home. 
I have often wondered with hospital costs 
being what they are, why a so much higher 
standard is expected of nursing homes. 

I don't mean to criticize anyone and am 
not going to say the system is perfect— 
obviously there is room for improvement. 
But, constant decrying of nursing homes and 
more red tape is not the answer. We need to 
increase professional care—recruit more 
trainee aides per patient. We could even 
serve gourmet meals on a silver platter—but 
it all costs money and eventually comes out 
of the taxpayer's pocket. Another alternative 
would be more community involvement— 
vounteers similar to the “Candy Stripers” in 
hospitals, who could lend a helping band. 
We need to decrease the unnecessary paper 
work and have a lot fewer and more realistic 
regulations. 

The abuse and neglect law is beyond my 
comprehension. I have been an administrator 
for 8 years and can honectly state that I have 
never seen a case of employees abusing pa- 
tients. I have seen numerous cases of patient 
abuse to employees! Patients who are con- 
fused and senile will often become violent 
and hit, fight, kick, bite and scratch. Cut 
lips, broken ribs, black eyes, bruises, pulled 
hair and verbal abuse are an occupational 
hazard. 

I believe that the vast majority of people 
who work in nursing homes discover it is 
more than a job—those who do not have the 
interest and patience never seem to last. 
Benefits and wages are a minimum in this 
industry and we get our rewards from the 
affection and confidence that our patients 
place in us. I have seen employees visit resi- 
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dents on their day off—provide personal 
items out of their own income, take clothes 
home to mend, bring presents for birthdays 
and Christmas—nurses pool their resources 
to buy insulin or medication that the patient 
cannot afford. I have seen half a dozen em- 
ployees stop what they are doing and watch 
with breath suspended while a patient takes 
his first step after an illness—the joy of 
achievement is shared by all. I have seen 
them cry when a patient dies, and spend 
their evening off at the bedside of a man 
dying of emphysema holding his hand. To me 
these are the positive things of a nursing 
home—the things the general public never 
see and never read about and the inspectors 
never know because we did not sit down and 
document them! @ 


PERSISTENT POISON 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
our Government has developed a plan 
to deal swiftly with natural disasters, 
but not with chemical contamination 
disasters; yet, the potential for chemical 
contaminations in this country is great. 

The major fear of any chemical con- 
tamination is the possible effects it may 
have on the food chain. Once the chain 
is infiltrated, the contamination can 
easily spread, affecting millions of Ameri- 
cans. This occurs when potentially toxic 
chemicals never intended to be used in 
agriculture are placed in the food chain 
through animal feed or crops. 

I believe the following article from the 
August 1, 1978, edition of the Wall Street 
Journal outlines some of the drastic ef- 
fects of a chemical contamination and 
the need for a mechanism to provide 
prompt Government action in the case of 
future contaminations. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman RUPPE and 
I plan to offer an amendment to the 
Toxic Substances Control Act, H.R. 
12441, which will establish the needed 
mechanism to promptly provide assist- 
ance to innocent victims of toxic chemi- 
cal accidents. The bill we intend to 
amend is currently pending before the 
House Rules Committee. The text of our 
amendment is printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of August 4, 1978, on page 
24498. 

The article follows: 

PERSISTENT Porson: MICHIGAN DAIRY 
FARMER WHO IN 1974 Founp PBB IN Cows 
Now Frnps His New HERD CONTAMINATED 

(By John R. Emshwiller) 

BATTLE CREEK, Micu.—Frederic Halbert 
can unhappily confirm that lightning does 
sometimes strike the same place twice, 

In Mr. Halbert’s case, it first hit nearly 
five years ago, in the form of a mysterious 
ailment that sickened and in some cases 
killed cows on his dairy farm near here. For 
nearly nine months, Mr. Halbert frantically 
searched for the cause. When he finally 
identified it, the one-time chemical engi- 
neer had almost single-handedly uncovered 
one of the nation’s worst agricultural 
disasters. 
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A toxic-chemical fire-retardant, a powder 
known as polybrominated biphenyl, or PBB, 
had been mixed inadvertently into cattle 
feed that Mr. Halbert bought. It was soon 
discovered that hundreds of other Michi- 
gan dairy farms also had received tainted 
feed. And through the food products from 
those farms, PBB had passed into the diets 
of most Michigan residents. 

The accident, which attracted national at- 
tention, produced a monstrous tangle of 
problems that still defy solution. For in- 
stance, despite continuing investigations by 
health researchers, nobody yet knows what 
dangers the chemical poses to people who 
unknowingly ate it (but a study of Michigan 
farm families exposed to PBB indicated that 
it may be tied to various ills ranging from 
fatigue to loss of memory). Nor is anyone 
even sure how to dispose safely of unusable, 
PBB-contaminated carcasses of thousands of 
Michigan cattle still awaiting destruction. 


LULL BETWEEN STORMS 


After an initial flurry of publicity about 
his chemical detective work, however, Mr. 
Halbert’s name soon dropped from the head- 
lines. Using money from insurance settle- 
ments, he quietly set about rebuilding his 
ravaged dairy business. He replaced his cows; 
about 75 had died because of PBB contamina- 
tion, and the remaining 725 had been quar- 
antined and then destroyed. And, for a 
while, life for Mr. Halbert and his family 
returned to normal. 

But PBB has turned out to be an unex- 
pectedly tenacious foe, and now it has struck 
the Halbert farm again. Over the past sev- 
eral months, the chemical has shown up in 
Mr. Halbert’s new herd, 

This time, the 33-year-old farmer can 
easily trace the source of contamination, 
though the answer is hardly a source of 
comfort: His own farm—land and build- 
ings—appears to be the culprit. Despite ex- 
tensive clean-up efforts after the accident, 
tests indicate that traces of PBB persist over 
much of his property. 

Now Mr. Halbert is desperately trying to 
scour out the remaining contamination, but 
he concedes that PBB may finally be beat- 
ing him. “It seems like a perpetual circle 
that can’t be broken. I may just have to ad- 
mit my land is poisoned,” Mr. Halbert says. 
Thus, the Halberts are even weighing the 
painful possibility of selling the farm, which 
has been in the family for nearly 40 years. 


OTHER FARMS AFFECTED 


Although it’s probably little solace, Mr. 
Halbert once again has company in his 
Plight. State agriculture officials already 
have found 10 other farms with similar re- 
contamination problems and are checking 
others. 

Whatever the eventual scope, the recon- 
tamination problem provides a sobering re- 
minder of the unforeseen consequences that 
can arise, even years later, from an indus- 
trial-chemical disaster like the PBB acci- 
dent. For the problem currently faced by 
Mr. Halbert and other farmers arises from 
& peculiar combination of the laws of nature 
and the lawmaking of government. 

When the accident was uncovered in 1974, 
little was known about PBB. However, sci- 
entists now know that it is an extremely sta- 
ble and long-lived substance that will prob- 
ably linger in the environment, or the 
human body, for years, “Once it gets out 
there, it’s impossible to clean up com- 
pletely,” says George Fries, a federal re- 
searcher who has studied PBB. 

Worrles over those lingering molecules of 
PBB have sparked a major public-health 
controversy in Michigan. To clean up Michi- 
gan's food supply, state officials quarantined 
and destroyed tens of thousands of head of 
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livestock. From the beginning, though gov- 
ernment regulators allowed food products 
with relatively low levels of PBB to be sold, 
on the assumption that tiny amounts of the 
chemical aren't dangerous. 


RULES TIGHTENED 


But work by some researchers indicates 
that even minute quantities of PBB could 
harm human health. So late last year, in re- 
sponse to a rising public outcry, the state 
legislature slashed the PBB level allowed in 
dairy cattle to 20 parts per billion in animal 
fat from 300 parts per billion. It also ordered 
the state agriculture department to test 
Michigan dairy herds for remaining traces 
of the chemical. 

And that’s when Mr. Halbert’s new prob- 
lem surfaced. Tests show that many of his 
newly acquired animals exceed the new 
PBB limits. The state has already begun 
quarantining some of the animals and tak- 
ing them away to be killed. 

Mr. Halbert finds this turn of events par- 
ticularly disheartening because after the ac- 
cident he tried hard to protect his farm 
from further PBB problems. When buying 
his new herd, for instance, Mr. Halbert 
brought in most of the animals from Wis- 
consin, Jowa and Indiana. “I wanted to make 
sure they hadn't been exposed to PBB,” he 
says. 

Mr, Halbert also tried to give his new 
herd a clean home. He purchased a high- 
pressure steam washer for the barns and 
bins where the tainted feed had been stored 
He put down new concrete to cover some 
areas, and stopped using a 15-acre pasture 
where the “hot” cattle, as Mr. Halbert calls 
those initially contaminated, had been kept. 


PERVASIVE PROBLEM 


These efforts obviously fell short, Mr. Hal- 
bert now concedes. Today, tests show traces 
of PBB in his fields, where PBB-carrying 
manure from his original cattle was used as 
fertilizer. The chemical still iurks in his 
buildings—it has worked its way into the 


wood. A dust collector has found PBB even 
in the farm's air. 


With all that PBB still around, some in- 
evitably is contaminating his new herd. 
And he wonders how much more may be 
finding its way into him and his family 
(they all got a dose in the initial accident). 
Recently the filters from his house furnace 
were tested in a laboratory and found to 
show traces of PBB. “It isn’t comforting to 
think that even while you are sleeping, you 
aren’t away from the stuff,” he says. 

Mr. Halbert isn’t sparing any effort to get 
rid of his insiduous enemy. He has torn out 
the floor of one barn that showed evidence 
of contamination. Another six-acre pasture 
isn’t used any longer for grazing since tests 
found PBB in the soil. 

The farmer has even toyed with some really 
drastic cleaning measures. “We could strip- 
mine the topsoil from about 500 acres,” Mr. 
Halbert says. But he then refects that idea 
with a rueful laugh: “That wouldn’t be very 
practical. It would leave an awful big pile 
of dirt.” 

So far, Mr. Halbert’s ability to make a liv- 
ing from his farm hasn't been hampered 
significantly. Because PBB hasn’t yet shown 
up in the milk from his new cows, Mr. Hal- 
ber is free to sell his primary product. 

But he worries about the future. The 
highest concentrations of the chemical are 
being found in young animals, which have 
been exposed to PBB from birth. A dairy 
farmer depends on those calves as the ma- 
jor source for revlacing old cows and replen- 
ishing his herd. “Economically, we need 
those young animais to survive,” Mr. Halbert 
says, 

Worse, he thinks PBB already has cut the 
value of his biggest asset: the 2,300 acres 
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of farmland that he owns with his father 
and brother. Indeed, Mr. Halbert frets that 
even if the family wanted to sell the farm, it 
might not be able to find a buyer. “It 
might not take a fool to want it, but he 
would certainly have to be a raving opti- 
mist,” Mr. Halbert says. 
WORRIED NEIGHBORS 

Already, word of the recontamination 
problem has strained relations with neigh- 
bors. “One is worried that dirt blown from 
our farm is contaminating his stream and 
killing some fish. So he is having the fish 
tested for PBB,” Mr. Halbert says, adding, 
“After a while you feel like you are working 
on a place that is radioactive.” 

Nor can Mr. Halbert hope for much relief 
soon. The state reimburses him for cows 
that it takes away. It also promises to study 
the recontamination problem and what might 
be done about it. But nobody seems opti- 
mistic. “I wish there were a quick, surefire 
solution for this, but there isn't,” says Ken- 
neth Van Patten, who heads the state's spe- 
cial “PBB unit,” which monitors the food 
coming off Michigan farms. 

Mr. Halbert thinks that some help may 
finally have to come from a court of law. He 
is suing the companies res~onsible for the 
initial feed mix-up that led to the PBB acci- 
dent. Mr. Halbert is seeking damages— 
amount unspecified—for his property, and 
says he may eventually try to get the com- 
panies to buy the farm. “I don’t want sym- 
pathy,” Mr. Halbert asserts, “I just want to 
be able to live without this knife in my 
back.” @ 


FOUR HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE SEC- 
RETARIES OF STATE TOO MANY 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
unclear exactly when the House will 
resume consideration of H.R. 12931, the 
Foreign Assistance Appropriations Act. 
I hope that the leadership will quickly 
reschedule consideration of this bill, be- 
cause its passage is imperative. 

However, during last week’s considera- 
tion of the bill, the House adopted a num- 
ber of very troubling amendments, al- 
though one of them was quickly over- 
turned at the Justice Department’s in- 
sistence. I do not refer to the Turkish 
embargo question which was carefully 
and judiciously treated by the House. 
I refer here to the amendments which 
dealt with Chile, Rhodesia, and Syria. 

Among the defects which all of these 
amendments shared, the paramount must 
be their effect on the foreign policy of 
this Nation. All three affected very com- 
plex diplomatic issues which are not sus- 
ceptible to simplistic solutions. Yet, with 
little preparatory work, almost no con- 
sultation with the Department of State, 
and a somewhat casual debate, these 
amendments were passed. Thankfully, 
one was later rejected, after its ramifi- 
cations became clearer. In order to help 
avoid any further similar episodes, I 
would like to commend to my colleagues’ 
attention the lead editorial in the August 
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4 edition of the Washington Post: “435 
Secretaries of State Too Many.” 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 4, 1978] 
435 SECRETARIES OF STATE TOO MANY 


The mauling the House has been adminis- 
tering to selected bits of the administration’s 
foreign policy is a disturbing thing to behold. 
To be sure, the House did at least one major 
responsible deed by ending the Turkish arms 
embargo—a step that puts the Turks under 
an unavoidable obligation to make possible a 
fair settlement on Cyprus. But that was done 
in thoughtful response to a well-debated, 
carefully studied administration proposal, 
which, in turn, was based on a feeling for the 
situation in all its complexity that only a 
president and his diplomatic advisers can 
claim to have. In foreign aid, of which we 
have spoken separately and on several sub- 
stantive issues pertaining to particular coun- 
tries, the House has acted with deplorable 
indifference to the real merits of the matters 
at hand. 

We reier specifically to the readiness of the 
House to legislate on the floor without sifting 
proposals through the committee system, 
which at least gives legislators the opportu- 
nity for study and debate and lets the execu- 
tive branch make its case and muster its 
troops. The Turkish question went through 
the proper process, as did the Mideast arms 
package and, of course, the Panama Canal 
treaties; all ended in administration vic- 
tories. 

This week, however, policy amendments, 
hastily contrived and poorly constructed on 
the floor, carried on at least three issues. One, 
the amendment halting arms deliveries to 
Chile until it extradites three officials in- 
dicted in the murder of Orlando Letelier, was 
so patently wrongheaded that it was yanked 
back within hours. An alert Justice Depart- 
ment pointed out how absurd and provoca- 
tive it was to punish Chile for not doing in 
one day what the law allows it two months 
to do. 

Two other measures, however, do not lend 
themselves to remedy so easily. On Rhodesia, 
the House voted to lift trade restrictions by 
the end of the year if an elected government 
is installed, That is a blunt formulation that 
tramples on the subtleties that made the 
Senate’s Rhodesia amendment difficult but 
bearable and even, under certain circum- 
stances, usable by administration diplomats. 

On Syria, congressmen suddenly cut off a 
year’s worth of economic aid, ostensibly in 
reprisal for the assaults Syria has made on 
Christians in Lebanon in the course of try- 
ing to pacify that torn country. One does 
not have to approve of Syria’s Lebanon policy 
to realize that an aid cutoff, on what is. after 
all, a secondary issue, may jeopardize the 
basis on which the United States is trying to 
win Syrian cooperation in the search for a 
Mideast settlement. Even more than on Rho- 
desia, the House moved on Syria without 
displaying the slightest sense of understand- 
ing of the overall play in that country’s rela- 
tions with the United States. 

No better demonstration could be made 
that there cannot be 435 secretaries of state 
on Capitol Hill—or 535. The Senate at least 
has recognized—though perhaps fingers 
should be kept crossed—that it is both wise 
and fair to consult the administration even 
while challenging it. The House, however, 
is capable of going off half-cocked. Many 
members tend to slough off both committee 
discipline and party discivline. and to see 
no difference between doing so in domestic 
matters and in foreign affairs. (Republicans 
saved the administration on Turkey.) Con- 
gressional leadership no longer exists in a 
form that makes close executive liaison very 
productive on some of these issues. The 
Vietnam-born doctrine of prevailing con- 
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gressional corresponsibility in foreign policy 
can become, at emotional moments, a license 
for irresponsibility. 


PRESIDENT CARTER WAS RIGHT ON 
TAX REFORM 


HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS II 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


© Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Speaker, I am sad- 
dened to say that the leadership of both 
parties in this Congress has bungled an 
issue of great concern to the majority of 
Americans—the issue of tax reform. 

It has become very popular in this 
town to attack President Carter on this 
issue, or to say that he “misread” the 
mood of the American people in calling 
for smaller deductions for the now-fam- 
ous “Three Martini Lunch” and the elim- 
ination of other loopholes. It has become 
very popular for Members of this House, 
and especially for members of the Ways 
and Means Committee to say that what 
the American people really want is a 
whole lot of new tax loopholes to spur 
the purchase of stock by business spec- 
ulators. 

The following article by Mr. Barry 
Sussman of the Washington Post 
thoughtfully brings to our attention an 
important Roper opinion survey which 
confirms the folly of congressional foot- 
dragging on tax reform. It confirms that 
people do indeed know what tax reform 
means—it means that» they pay too 
much in taxes because millionaires and 
corporations avoid their fair share. 

As we take up the Revenue Act of 
1978 later in the week, I hope my col- 
leagues will take into account the mood 
of the people on this issue, and that we 
will remember that the President was 
right on this one. 

SURPRISE: PusLIC Backs CARTER ON TAXES 
(By Barry Sussman) 

What may be the most comprehensive 
survey of public attitudes toward taxes ever 
conducted shows that Americans are solid- 
ly behind President Carter on the need for 
tax reform and largely behind him on most 
of the individual tax changes he has sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

The results of the survey, conducted by the 
Roper organization, were issued July 26, just 
as Congress was salvaging the remnants of 
the Carter tax program. Past administrations 
would have made sure such a survey was 
widely reported, and would have used its 
findings to generate public pressure on Con- 
gress on behalf of the president's program. 
But the Carter White House apparently has 
made no use of the Roper survey, and the 
media have largely ignored it. A Washington 
Post account of the poll pointed out some of 
the pluses for Carter, but its theme was ex- 
pressed in the opening words: “A new na- 
tionwide tax survey yesterday brought bad 
news for President Carter.” 

Bad news? Not really. On a list of nine 
broad tax themes or specific proposals, the 
Carter position finds support from the public 
on seven, On the eighth, having to do with 
capital gains taxes, the poll shows division. 
On the ninth, dealing with a proposed tax 
credit for dependents in lieu of a tax exemp- 
tion, Carter is a narrow loser. 

One of the most highly publicized parts 
of Carter's original tax proposal, the so-called 
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three-martini lunch, would have made only 
half the expenses for a business meal tax- 
deductible. The public supports that by a 
6 to 1 majority, according to the Roper poll. 

Carter’s program, virtually none of which 
remains alive, would have cut taxes by $25 
billion, with 94 percent of the relief ear- 
marked for individuals and families with in- 
comes of $30,000 or less. (Because of a rise in 
incomes since the proposal was made, had 
the plan gone into effect now, 88 per cent of 
the relief would have gone to such people.) 
On July 27, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee approved a $16 billion tax cut, its key 
feature being a reduction in capital gains 
taxes. Under that plan, from 53 to 55 percent 
of the relief would go to families or individ- 
uals with incomes of $30,000 or less. 

Barber B. Conable Jr. (R-N.Y.), the rank- 
ing Republican on the Ways and Means 
Committee, said that the committee's tax 
proposal “reflects the American people's view 
of tax reform because it is a tax reduction,” 
and that “it helps the middle-class taxpayer 
in a manner much more substantial than the 
traditional tax reform bill.” 

The second part of that statement may be 
open to interpretation, since it is not clear to 
many where “middle class” begins and ends. 
But the first part is bunk. 

The Roper firm interviewed 2,007 adult 
Americans nationwide in May, and found tax 
reform considered the third most pressing 
problem in the country, ranked only behind 
controlling inflation and curbing crime. 
Lowering taxes was listed toward the bottom, 
at tenth on the list. 

As Burns Roper pointed out in an inter- 
view, that should not be regarded as mean- 
ing that Americans don’t want taxes cut, 
They do. In fact, they felt it was much more 
important to keep Carter's full $25 billion 
tax cut than to hold the line on taxes and 
the national debt. “I think there is a desire 
for reduction,” Roper said. “I don't think it 
is the number one thing.” 

Further, it is quite clear, despite Conable’s 
assertion, that Americans do not equate tax 
reduction with tax reform, They see tax re- 
form in the same terms that Carter uses to 
describe it. 

One question asked in the survey was this: 
“When you hear the words ‘tax reform,’ which 
of these things does it mean to you?" Six 
possible “meanings” were offered as choices: 
making taxes fairer to all, tightening up tax 
loopholes, making taxes “fairer to people like 
you,” making tax forms simpler, reducing 
“your personal taxes” and raising “your per- 
sonal taxes.” 

Seventy-six per cent of those interviewed 
said tax reform meant either making taxes 
fairer to all or tightening up loopholes. Only 
5 percent said tax reform meant that their 
taxes would probably go down. 


WIDESPREAD MISCONCEPTIONS 


Overall, the poll shows that, in Roper's 
words, “In the view of the American public, 
the major problem with the federal income 
tax system in this country is its unfair- 
ness... A growing majority sees middle 
income families as overtaxed, while upper in- 
come people and large businesses are seen as 
undertaxed ... The public places high 
priority on tax reform to make the system 
fairer.” That could be Jimmy Carter talking. 


What led the Washington Post reporter to 
state that the Roper poll was bad news for 
the president was a discussion of capital gains 
taxes included in the report. As interpreted 
by Roper, the public sides more with Con- 
gress than with the president on capital 
gains. 

The findings, however, are not clear-cut. 
As the law now stands, the capital gains tax 
works so that people pay taxes on a maxi- 
mum of 49.1 percent of the profit they make 
from the sale of stock or property. Carter 
proposed originally to make all such profit 
taxable. The Ways and Means Committee 
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measure would make the maximum capital 
gains tax apply to only 35 percent of the 
profits the sale of stock and property, and 
would exempt entirely the first $100,000 in 
profit from the sale of a home. 

The Roper survey questionnaire listed 11 
types of tax deductions, exemptions and 
nontaxable items permitted under persent 
tax law, Those interviewed are asked 
whether they felt each tax break, including 
the capital gains provision, was reasonable 
or whether it represented a loophole. 

Forty-three percent said they considered 
the existing capital gains tax provision rea- 
sonable; 40 percent said it was a loophole. 
Only one other item, the tax-free state of 
interest from municipal bonds, drew more 
opposition from the public, with 43 percent 
calling it a loophole. In other words, Jimmy 
Carter could claim from the data that, of 
all the loopholes that anger people about 
the tax system, capital gains is at the top 
of the list. 

Roper concludes from the 43-40 split on 
capital gains that it is considered by the 
public as a reasonable deduction. To others, 
the margin is so slight that it might appear 
to represent a split right down the middle. 

In addition, it may be reasonable to as- 
sume that a sizable majority would view the 
current congressional proposal as a loop- 
hole if they perceive that it would result in 
what Jimmy Carter says it would: “A wind- 
fall for millionaires.” 

In an interview, Roper himself would not 
draw that conclusion. He said that the pub- 
lic seems to be saying about capital gains, 
“Leave it as it is.” He feels that the Ways and 
Means proposal is closer to public sentiment 
than Carter’s original proposal, but that his 
poll “is not a clear win for Carter on capital 
gains, and not a clear win for Congress 
either.” 

Roper, who conducted the study for the 
H&R Block tax firm, offers abundant evi- 
dence that there is “widespread misunder- 
standing of, and lack of information about, 
how the tax system works.” Taxpayers over- 
estimate the percentage of income they 
themselves pay and underestimate the per- 
centage that high-income people pay; one- 
cuarter of the people think “a tax-deduc- 
tible contribution costs the giver nothing 
because it can be taken off in income taxes.” 

It might not be wise policy to structure a 
tax program around attitudes that are 
formed partly by widespread misconceptions. 
Nevertheless, if public opinion is to be cited 
in the tax debate, it seems only fitting to 
point out what the public really does think. 

And if polls that show Carter doing poorly 
are highly publicized, as they are, those that 
show him in a favorable light ought to be 
publicized as well.@ 


DOOLITTLE’S RAIDERS HOLD 
REUNION 


HON. JAMES ABDNOR 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Speaker, the July- 
August issue of Frontiers magazine con- 
tains an article concerning the annual 
reunion of Gen. Jimmy Doolittle’s Tokyo 
Raiders. 

This year’s reunion was held in Rapid 
City, S. Dak., with 30 of the 80 original 
crewmen on hand. 

It was my privilege to take part in the 
annual get-together of this valiant group 
of Americans whose daring raid over 
Tokyo and three other Japanese indus- 
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trial cities on April 18, 1942, altered the 
course of World War II in the Pacific. 
The following article was written by 
Mr. Hoadley Dean, who was chairman of 
the Rapid City host committee for the 
1978 reunion of the Doolittle Raiders: 
A REUNION OF RAIDERS 


It was early 1942, and the Japanese ruled 
the Pacific. Everywhere, the Allies were reel- 
ing—in the Philippines, in Burma, in China, 
in Java. The Americans, still stunned from 
the loss of a major portion of their fleet at 
Pearl Harbor, had been pushed back to Aus- 
tralia. The Japanese armies were invincible; 
the Japanese homeland was an impregnable 
fortress ... Or so it seemed, 

Then came Doolittle’s Raiders—a band of 
80 airmen. Five were assigned to each of 16 
B-25 Mitchell bombers—a pilot, co-pilot, 
navigator, bombardier and engineer-gunner. 
They flew their heavily-loaded twin-engine 
bombers off the pitching deck of an aircraft 
carrier on a one-way flight of daring. Their 
“impossible” bombing strike at Japan's in- 
dustrial heartland gave the enemy the clear 
message: There was no place to hide. 

Doolittle’s bold raid over Tokyo and three 
other Japanese industrial cities altered the 
course of the war in the Pacific. It set the 
stage six weeks later for the decisive Battle 
of Midway which signaled the beginning of 
the end of Japanese offensive action. 

For sheer drama, few World War II ex- 
ploits match the Doolittle Raid. For the 80 
volunteer crewmen, who had spent only a 
month in preparing for the mission, it was 
a test of courage, skill and resourcefulness. 
For all there was danger; for many, im- 
prisonment; for a few, death. 

But after the adventure and the danger 
were over, came the memories. And with 
memories, the pride. Had you been one of 
the 80 men of Doolittle’s gallant band, it’s 
not an experience you’d quickly forget. And 
they haven't. Each year Doolittle’s Raiders 


meet, usually on the anniversary of the April 
18th raid, to remember those who are gone. 


A TOAST IN TRIBUTE 


This year they met in Rapid City, South 
Dakota, at the end of April. Thirty of the 
original Raiders were on hand. But Raider 
wives, Raider children, Raider friends, Raider 
widows and at least one Raider secretary— 
Doolittle’s own—brought convention attend- 
ance to 80. The raiders honored the living 
with safety campaign trophies and a scholar- 
ship, and they honored the dead with a toast 
from ceremonial goblets. 

On each of the 80 silver goblets is engraved 
a Raider’s name. They are kept in a locked 
case, usually on display in Arnold Hall at the 
Air Force Academy in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. Goblets of those who have died are 
turned bottom side up. 

This year, the goblets were escorted to the 
reunion by Senior Cadet Leonard Robichaux. 
The case he brought also contains a bottle of 
brandy. At some future Raiders’ convention, 
when 78 of the cups are turned upside down, 
the last two surviving members will open the 
bottle for a final toast. 

Twenty seven of the goblets already are 
face down, seven for the airmen who died as 
a result of the 1942 raid—a fairly low num- 
ber, considering the risks. 

One of those risks involved what little re- 
mained at the time of the U.S. Pacific fight- 
ing fleet—the 16 ships steaming west across 
the Pacific to launch the daring attack. The 
risk came close to being reality. 

NOW OR NEVER 

Plans called for the task force to move to 
within 400 miles of Japan before launching 
the 16 B-25 bombers off the aircraft carrier 
U.S.S. Hornet. After dropping their bombs 
the airplanes would fiy west across the China 
Sea to airfields in friendly Chinese territory. 

But a Japanese fishing boat spotted the 
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U.S. task force 600 miles from the Japanese 
mainland. The jig was up. The Raiders were 
forced to depart ahead of schedule. 

At dawn on the morning of April 18, 1942, 
the Raiders took off. 

Since the bombers had to fly further than 
originally planned, extra gasoline was car- 
ried in 10-gallon cans, and the pilots reduced 
speed to conserve fuel. After the early launch, 
the Hornet and its task force turned and 
sped toward safer waters. 

Thirteen of the bombers struck at military 
and industrial sites in the Tokyo-Yokohama 
area. The other three hit cities further west— 
Nagoya and Osaka-Kobe. Bombs from the 
first two B-25s struck Tokyo at 12:15 p.m. 
Ninety minutes later the raid ended. Only 
one bomber failed to drop its ordnance; one 
was hit by anti-aircraft fire. All were still 
flying. 

Thereafter, events turned against the 
Raiders. Reflecting the earlier-than-planned 
start, the planes were running low on fuel. 
Although a strong tailwind pushed most of 
them across the Chinese coast, thick fog pre- 
vented any landings. As a result, 11 of the 
16 crews bailed out, most in total darkness. 

Four of the crews crash-landed—two on 
the coastline, another inland and one ditched 
in the sea just offshore. One plane made it to 
a safe landing in Russia, where the crew 
was interned for more than a year. Only two 
crewmen died in the crash landings, and 
another in bailing out. 

Eight of Doolittle’s Raiders were captured 
by the Japanese. Three of them were quickly 
executed, and another died later of starva- 
tion in prison. The remaining four captives 
remained POWs for 40 months until the 
Japanese surrender. 

Doolittle and the rest of his crews made 
their way to friendly forces, in western 
China, helped by Chinese peasants and Amer- 
ican missionaries. One of the missionaries 
was John Birch, for whom the John Birch 
Society was later named. 

On May 19, 1942, Doolittle was promoted 
to brigadier general and given the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for leading the raid. 
He went on to command the 12th, 15th and 
8th Army Air Forces during the World War 
II, retiring as lieutenant general. 

Most of the surviving crewmen went back 
into action, many serving in the China 
theater. Twelve more were killed before the 
war ended. 

ANNUAL TRIBUTE 


After the war the Raiders began their an- 
nual reunions. 

Earlier Raider gatherings were lighter af- 
fairs—mostly three days of eating and remi- 
niscing. There was always a press confer- 
ence and a formal banquet to which the 
public was invited. Banquet speakers have 
included Bob Hope, Arthur Godfrey, Joe E. 
Brown, Robert Cummings, Alex Drier, George 
Jessel and Chester Louck of Lum and Ab- 
ner, Congressmen and high-ranking military 
brass were always invited. 

But as the Raiders grew older, their pur- 
pose matured. Each year now they give a 
scholarship for a student in aerospace studies 
and other awards for Air Force safety. The 
annual awards—trophies to the Air Force 
unit with the best traffic safety record and 
the unit with the best ground safety rec- 
ord—were established in recognition of the 
fact that more Air Force people are killed 
in ground accidents than in the air. Since 
the awards started, Air Force spokesmen 
report a 40 percent reduction in ground 
fatalities. 

This year’s $1,000 aerospace scholarship 
went to John Mueller of Hot Springs, South 
Dakota, a first year electrical engineering 
student at the South Dakota School of Mines 
and Technology at Rapid City. 

The four-day reunion itself was covered 
by NBC-TV. Joining Doolittle at the head 
banquet table was another Congressional 
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Medal of Honor winner, Joe Foss, Former 
governor of South Dakota, Foss was one of 
the top World War II aces, credited with 
downing 26 Japanese planes. Another former 
governor, Stan Hathaway (governor of 
Wyoming from 1966 to 1974) spoke at the 
banquet. Hathaway had served on Doolittle’s 
B-17 Flying Fortress in Europe following the 
Tokyo raid. 

Many termed this year's reunion “the best 
ever.” Next year’s is planned for Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

But long after the annual reunions are 
only a memory, the daring and boldness of 
these 80 men will remain as a shining ex- 
ample of American courage and patriotism. 
Our nation has been fortunate that it has 
always had men like the Doolittle Raiders 
who have risen to the challenge of death 
when our nation’s life has been threatened. 

May it always be so.@ 


WASHINGTON POST CAPITULATES 
IN FIGHT TO CONTROL NOISY 
PLANES 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post in an edi- 
torial today attempts to persuade us that 
the noisy airplane problem will go away 
if we but opt for simplistic and unwork- 
able solutions. We wish that the world 
were that uncomplicated. And we almost 
wish that we, too, could afford to play the 
critic without assuming the hard public 
responsibility for solving this enormous 
environmental problem of airport and 
aircraft noise. 

The Post seems a little fuzzy in some 
of its facts and assumptions. 

First, the Airport and Aircraft Noise 
Reduction Act as proposed is not “solely 
for the purpose of helping an industry 
comply with Federal law.” The current 
noise rules were established administra- 
tively without the specific direction of 
the Congress. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation can change these administra- 
tive compliance deadlines any time—the 
same way a previous Secretary estab- 
lished them. They have never been es- 
tablished by law. Admittedly we believe 
he could do so only at considerable polit- 
ical risk to the President, but there is 
little doubt in the opinion of those who 
have studied the situation carefully that 
the deadlines will be changed if this bill 
is not passed. It will be done, among 
other reasons, because of the disruption 
that will occur to our air commerce and 
the effect of that on the traveling public. 
If the Post’s premise of the power to the 
airlines is even half true, then it is hard 
to understand why the airlines cannot 
more easily exert that power to change 
the deadlines than to influence the out- 
come of this bill. Other sectors of the 
public such as millions of citizens who 
live near noise-impacted airports includ- 
ing Washington National Airport and 
whom the Post chooses to ignore may 
have more at stake. They recently have 
been pointing that out to those of us in 
Congress, if not the Post. If the Post 
wishes to capitulate in the fight against 
noisy airplanes that is their business but 
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it is our business to meet this public re- 
sponsibility to reduce noise at our Na- 
tion's airports. 

The Public Works and Transportation 
Committee also had other purposes in 
mind than helping the industry comply 
with these administratively established 
deadlines. It felt that the public had a 
right to demand that the airlines meet 
the deadlines. It wanted to insure a com- 
mitment by them that they would indeed 
do so. And it felt that there might be 
some public obligation in this case re- 
lated to the nature of this industry. Un- 
like the situation in other industries, 
these environmental requirements were 
imposed retroactively on equipment that 
already had been certified by the Govern- 
ment as acceptable for purchase and op- 
eration for its useful life. Three-fourths 
of the existing fleet was suddenly ren- 
dered obsolete by these requirements— 
almost a public expropriation in effect if 
not in fact. 

Of more importance, the committee 
had a larger public purpose which the 
Post conveniently chooses to ignore. Is 
the public good served merely by meeting 
the minimum requirements established 
by the noise reduction deadlines? Is there 
not a public purpose in a system which 
would encourage greater noise reduction 
and the acquisition of newer technology 
which over the next two decades will 
provide greater than minimum noise re- 
lief to those whose lives and livelihoods 
are so heavily impacted by intolerable 
levels of noise? Is there no public pur- 
pose served in helping to encourage our 
technology rather than let that leader- 
ship slip to other countries? The com- 
mittee believes that there is. 

Second, can the Post explain which 
environmental costs relating to other in- 
dustries are not charged back either to 
the general public or to the user? Which 
auto company has not increased its prices 
to the buyer? Which public utility has 
not passed on the costs with the approval 
of its State/public utility commission? 
Granted there are some problem indus- 
tries—such as steel, where the passing 
on of the cost may be impossible be- 
cause of foreign competition. Yet, have 
there not already been adjustments 
which have allowed a form of indirect 
relief to steel? Has not the Congress pro- 
vided special tax treatment for air and 
water pollution abatement? Who believes 
that eventually the cost can come from 
any other source than the purchaser of 
the product? And which other industry 
is willing to.step forward and accept the 
greater degree of governmental oversight 
and control involved? 

Third, the Post seems to think that 
the incentive funds which come from an 
existing user tax for a temporary period 
are somehow tax exempt. At the urg- 
ing of the Treasury Department and the 
insistence of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the proposal now makes these 
funds taxable by the Internal Revenue 
Service. So, in effect, whatever the cost 
to the airline user for this temporary 
period, a substantial portion is trans- 
ferred from the aviation trust fund to 
the general funds of the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the general pub- 
lic—another plus for the nonairline us- 
ing taxpayer. 
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Fourth, it is a glib assumption that 
only reducing the existing tax will 
achieve the desired result. Reducing the 
tax gives the airline two options—reduc- 
ing fares or retaining the fares and set- 
ting the funds aside to buy some of their 
required new equipment. With the dis- 
parity which exists between the airlines, 
both as to financial condition and num- 
ber of noncomplying planes, the com- 
mittee became convinced that the more 
prosperous airlines would reduce fares, 
forcing others to do so competitively. 
Thus the least prosperous airlines with 
the largest fleets of noncomplying air- 
craft would be forced into seeking an ex- 
tension of the deadlines or to meeting the 
most minimum of standards in the least 
effective way—retrofitting older air- 
planes. These are not the environmental 
objectives which the committee had in 
mind even if satisfactory to the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Fifth, let it not be understood. Any air- 
line which is far ahead in meeting the 
compliance deadlines—generally those 
with the best profit records—can use 
these funds only to the extent of the 
need for noise reduction. Once in com- 
pliance, none of the funds collected 
would be available to them or to any 
other airline. Those funds would con- 
tinue to go directly into the trust fund— 
a trust fund by the way which at the end 
of 5 years does continue to need those 
funds to maintain the safety and relia- 
bility of our airport and airways system. 


A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION? 
AN ILL-CONSIDERED IDEA 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


è Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, soon 
the House may be asked to consider leg- 
islation to create a Department of Edu- 
cation. For this reason, I draw my col- 
leagues’ attention to a timely article by 
David W. Breneman and Noel Epstein 
which appeared in the August 6 Wash- 
ington Post. 

Messrs. Breneman and Epstein address 
what I regard as the central question 
Congress must decide: Who will control 
our education system? That question, 
like the article, raises others: “How 
much Federal influence there should be 
over education, how much in education 
priorities, in standards and in other edu- 
cation decisions.” 

I hope my colleagues will decide that 
Federal tentacles have reached far 
enough. We should not create another 
DOE. It is time to help Mr. Carter keep 
his campaign promise to reduce the size 
of Government. 

Uncie Sam's GROWING CLOUT IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


CREATING A NEW DEPARTMNT IS A BACKDOOR WAY 
TO ESTABLISH A U.S. RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
EDUCATION ITSELF 


(By David W. Breneman and Noel Epstein) 


With virtually no public debate over the 
central issue at stake, the Carter administra- 
tion and the Congress are moving toward 
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creating a federal department of education 
with the potential to transform the way edu- 
cation is governed in the United States. 

Contrary to widespread belief, the proposed 
department is not chiefly an issue of reorga- 
nizing or consolidating federal education 
efforts, of increasing the time or money spent 
on education, or of deciding which existing 
agency should or should not be absorbed by 
a new department. Establishing a Cabinet- 
level department is a backdoor way of creat- 
ing a national education policy, of breaking 
with the long tradition of limited federal in- 
volvement in education and of virtually no 
federal responsibility for schools and colleges 
themselves. 

As John Ryor, president of the National 
Education Association, which has been the 
driving force behind the department pro- 
posal, acknowledges, ‘Creating a department 
of education is, indeed, a profound step in 
which the federal government will be recog- 
nizing, for the first time, that it has a respon- 
sibility for education in and of itself.” 


Many people apparently are under the mis. 
apprehension that Washington already has 
something that might be called a national 
“education” policy. The Congress, after all, 
appropriated nearly $23 billion for this fiscal 
year to finance programs linked to education 
at the elementary, secondary and postsec- 
ondary levels. But the critical distinction 
that often gets lost is that these programs 
serve purposes only indirectly related to edu- 
cation. 

The GI Bill, for example, was enacted after 
World War II to ease the transition of mil- 
lions of servicemen returning to civilian 
life, to prevent the large-scale unemploy- 
ment that might have occurred if no alter- 
native to work had existed—not to aid edu- 
cation. The Post-Sputnik programs support- 
ing science education, teacher preparation 
and graduate education, enacted in the 1950s 
under the National Defense Education Act, 
were created as essential parts of the nation’s 
defense effort—not to aid education. 

The massive Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, with its emphasis on 
compensatory education for the disadvan- 
taged, was basically a civil rights and in: 
come-redistribution mteasure, a centerpiece 
of the War on Poverty, and certainly not a 
measure to aid schools. It was enacted only 
after a historic constitutional debate re- 
solved by aiming funds at poor children. 
Similarly, federal education programs for the 
handicapped, for children with English-lan- 
guage difficulties or for Indian education are 
essentially civil rights measures, of a piece 
with school desegregation and the money 
Washington provides to help students over- 
come the educational deprivation that re- 
sults from segregated schooling. 

The same holds at the higher education 
level, where student aid programs were 
created to increase educational opportunity 
for low-income students and not to provide 
general support for colleges and universities. 
Just as Congress has rejected the idea that it 
is responsible for the financial well-being of 
elementary and secondary schools or for gen- 
eral student achievement, so it has refused 
to provide direct institutional aid to col- 
leges and universities, except in the limited 
case of helping mainly minority campuses 
under a “developing institutions” program. 

In these and other instances—in Washing- 
ton’s role, for another major example, in 
supporting the nation’s research efforts, 
whether for military, health or other ends— 
education is an instrument used to achieve 
a more fundamental federal purpose, and 
consequently there has never been a need 
for an education policy. Instead, there have 
been national security policies, antipoverty 
policies, civil rights policies, labor policies, 
child welfare policies, veterans’ benefit and 
other policies, all drawing when necessary on 
educational institutions. 
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“A FUNDAMENTALLY POLITICAL ACT" 


It is thoroughly understandable, then, why 
these “education” programs are scattered 
across numerous federal agencies. They are 
scattered because they are, first and fore- 
most, serving other established federal aims. 

A reshuffling that attempts to draw some 
of these programs together under the orga- 
nizing principle of education is a profound 
restatement of federal purposes and priori- 
ties and cannot be regarded merely as a move 
to correct organizational mistakes of the 
past. 

Speaking last year at a conference on gov- 
ernment reorganization, Rep. John Brademas 
(D.-Ind.) made this point forcefully: “... too 
often reorganizers omit—some of them per- 
haps deliberately—an explicit recognition 
that reorganization of the executive branch 
. ..4s not simply an exercise in improving the 
efficiency of government... . 

“Reorganization is a fundamentally politi- 
cal act, not political in the partisan sense 
(although it may be) but political in that 
every organization—and every reorganiza- 
tion—means a distribution—or redistribu- 
tion—of power and influence over the sub- 
stance of policy...” 

“Organization is not just management. It 
is policy, and in the American democratic 
system, policy is politics.” 

To create a department of education is, at 
heart, an exercise in policymaking, not in ef- 
ficiency. Making education the defining ele- 
ment of a Cabinet-level department is essen- 
tially to authorize the creation of a federal 
policy for education itself. 

This, it must be emphasized, does not mean 
that a Cabinet-level department would be 
designed to lead to federal “control” of edu- 
cation, as the NEA’s Ryor and many others 
stress. “Control” ts not, and never has been, 
the question, and it is of scarcely any value 
to add language to a department bill to pre- 
vent federal control. Indeed. it is redundant; 
existing law bars federal officials from exer- 
cising "any direction, supervision, or control 
over the curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any educa- 
tional institution, school or school sys- 
tem...” 

The question is how much federal influ- 
ence there should be over education, how 
much say in education priorities, in stand- 
ards and in other education decisions. This 
can be determined in many ways—where 
Washington puts its money and where it 
withholds funds, what requirements come 
with the money, what approaches to teach- 
ing it would like to see schools adopt for dif- 
ferent students, to name some. Washington 
already exercises a large influence over the 
policies, conduct and organization of ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher education 
without having federal officials burst into 
classrooms to impose a prescribed curricu- 
lum on unwitting students and teachers. 

Indeed, that influence has burgeoned in 
the past decade as Washington has used the 
schools to achieve additional federal pur- 
poses. Whether this is viewed as good or bad 
obviously depends on one’s view of each of 
the government's underlying political, social, 
economic or other aims. But the overall effect 
has been troubling some educators. Joseph 
Cronin, Illinois’ superintendent of education, 
for example, has remarked that “slowly, in- 
exorably and incrementally, the federal gov- 
ernment is taking over education. Especially 
since 1965, the country has moved—almost 
every year—toward a national system of 
education.” 


EXCESSIVE EXPECTATIONS 


It is this trend which a department of edu- 
cation is likely to accelerate. To understand 
this one need only listen to the sweeping re- 
marks of Sen. Abraham Ribicoff (D-Conn.), 
chief sponsor of the Senate bill to create the 
department, in a recent interview with the 
NEA: “The whole system of education is 
dependent upon the leadership and commit- 
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ment that the federal government takes. Only 
an increased federal priority to education 
can increase the American people’s confidence 
in our educational system.” 

What can Ribicoff, himself a former sec- 
retary of health, education and welfare, mean 
in suggesting such a dramatic departure 
from existing federal policy? How does he 
propose that the federal government might 
make the “whole system of education" sud- 
denly dependent on Washington's “leadership 
and commitment”? 

The Senate bill hints at some potential 
ways. It states, for example, that one pur- 
pose is “to promote the quality and relevance 
of education to individual needs, including 
the assurance of an adequate skill level . . .” 
That could justify any manner of federal ac- 
tion. Who decides what is an “an adequate 
skill level"? Is Washington to establish min- 
imum skill requirements? Are we talking 
about paving the way for a national test, a 
move proposed by Adm. Hyman Rickover but 
successfuly thwarted thus far? 

Those who set test questions, of course, in 
effect decide what is taught in the schools, or 
at least what a school's priorities should be. 
Parents, teachers, principals, school boards 
and the states may not agree with each other 
very often on these questions, but they pre- 
sumably still think that they are their deci- 
sions to make, not Washington's. 

Or consider another of the Senate bill's 
purposes. Washington is “to provide leader- 
ship in the support of research relating to 
human development and learning systems 
that complement education, with a greater 
emphasis on the practical application of such 
research,” and to work with numerous others 
to “implement the findings of such research 
at the local level.” 

Getting federally sponsored research or 
curricula into the schools has long been 
among the more sensitive issues for Wash- 
ington. Agencies already sponsor curricula in 
areas ranging from ethnicity to energy, voca- 
tional instruction to consumer education, 
bilingual studies tə consumer education. 
While they cannot press the products on 
schools because of restraints on federal influ- 
ence, if few of the materials are used the 
Congress or the Office of Management and 
Budget tend to question the sense of the ac- 
tivity. 

This is one frustration, for example, of the 
Health, Education and Welfare Department's 
National Institute of Education, which spon- 
sors research in a number of areas, includ- 
ing basic skills. Once the results are dissemi- 
nated schools are free to ignore them, which 
is not infrequently the case. That has not 
helped NIE get funding from Congress. 

Similarly, the National Science Founda- 
tion, which sponsors not only science and 
math but politically sensitive social science 
curricula, has become embroiled in contro- 
versies stemming from the same dilemma. 

“In the early 1970s," writes the University 
of Maryland’s Marjorie Gardner, “it became 
evident that the diffusion of the new curri- 
cula was not occurring spontaneously, that, 
in fact, the new programs were not being 
adopted by enough schools to satisfy the 
original goals..." Under pressure from 
both OMB and the White House, the foun- 
dation decided to pay for implementation 
only of courses it had sponsored. Following 
protests from several universities seeking 
money for non-NSF projects, the agency 
backed down. 

Two years ago the foundation got into a 
much-publicized controversy over an ele- 
mentary school social science curriculum it 
had promoted called “Man: A Course of 
Study.” The course included material about 
one Arctic Eskimo culture’s belief that, tor 
others to survive, families sometimes must 
choose to let old people or female infants die. 
That disturbed some parents and conserva- 
tive members of Congress and led to tempo- 
rary suspension of all NSF curriculum de- 
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velopment. The foundation now places less 
emphasis on getting specific courses into the 
schools. 

It is not heavy-handed power-seeking by 
bureaucrats that leads to increased federal 
involvement in education, but these kinds 
of political pressures. The pressures have 
stemmed from public perceptions that there 
was yet another crisis in the schools and that 
Washington, which is not responsible for 
most of what happens in the classroom, 
should nonetheless do something about it. 
They have resulted from a desire to justify 
federal education spending. 

The pressures also have come from groups 
that want their views or goals pressed in the 
schools. Many of the most intense education 
controversies have centered on civil rights 
issues such as affirmative action for faculty 
members at colleges and universities, battles 
against sex discrimination in classrooms, de- 
segregation and bilingual education. 

Indeed, fearing that the civil rights-labor 
coalition behind these and related drives 
might be fragmented if an education depart- 
ment is created, Rep. Shirley Chisholm (D- 
N.Y.) criticized the department plan before 
& House subcommittee last week. “Now, to 
thoughtlessly destroy these coalitions .. . in 
order to achieve the dubious goal of forma- 
tion of a separate department of education 
appears foolhardy," she said. 

Any broadening of the government's in- 
volvement in education, of course, potentially 
dilutes its concentration on poverty and 
minority concerns. The issue has been at the 
heart of past attempts to aim the major 
elementary and secondary aid program at 
students in general who are doing badly in 
school rather than just at children of 
poverty who need help, as at present, just as 
it is central to the fight over substituting 
wider college tuition-tax credits for student 
aid currently determined by economic need, 

It is difficult to imagine how creation of a 
department, and the extravagant rhetoric of 
some department proponents, can fail to 
generate additional pressures for Washing- 
ton involvement. If there is to be no in- 
creased federal role, what can be meant by 
an “increased federal priority to education” 
which alone can “increase Americans’ con- 
fidence in our educational system”? 

Some may suspect that higher “priority” 
really means higher budgets. The NEA, whose 
1.8 million members make it the nation’s 
second largest union, has long sought to ex- 
pand the federal share of education outlays 
from the current 8 percent to 33 percent. 
But there is little reason to believe that 
creating a Cabinet-level department would 
unleash more federal funds. 


As Pat Gwaltney, the OMB official most 
immediately in charge of the education de- 
partment proposal, remarks, “We looked at 
the departments of Housing and Urban 
Development and Transportation and found 
that their budget increases did not exceed 
those of other domestic programs, that crea- 
tion of a new department per se does not 
appear to result in increased federal spend- 
ing.” 

Others may think that a separate educa- 
tion department would result in greater 
federal coordination. The reality, however, 
is that if programs now lodged for good 
reason in Defense, Agriculture, Interior and 
the NSF are brought together, as now pro- 
posed, it would only create the reverse 
problem of coordinating with the original 
agencies. 

AN INVISIBLE ISSUE 

Nobody questions the need to improve 
administration of existing programs involv- 
ing education, but it is not evident why a 
new Cabinet-level department is required to 
do this. Virtually anything that might be 
done to advance Washington's highest- 
priority aim of assuring equal opportunity 
for the disadvantaged probably could be 
achieved with the existing HEW structure. 
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In higher education, two of the largest 
programs providing student aid—education 
benefits for veterans and for dependents of 
social security recipients—are not included 
in the proposed department, so there would 
be no change. Similarly, Washington's second 
broadest goal of supporting the nation’s re- 
search effort, achieved through a multitude 
of grants and contracts to universities and 
research institutions, would not be affected 
at all. 

Others believe what's needed is a Cabinet 
secretary who can devote more time to pro- 
grams aimed at education. But it is hard to 
understand what this would accomplish if a 
secretary had little prospect of getting more 
money or significantly improving coordina- 
tion and administration of existing programs 
with their built-in limitations. 

So much attention has been given to these 
areas where so little seems likely to be ac- 
complished, in fact, that there has been little 
recognition and hardly any public debate on 
the central issue of creating, for the first 
time, a national responsibility for education 
and putting in motion increased forces and 
expectations for central infiuence. 

It is conceivable that specific and blunt 
language might be added to the department 
bills stating that their intent is not to alter 
the limited federal role in any way, but it is 
doubtful that would curb the pressures f 
increased federal influence that are bound to 
accompany a cabinet department. 

It is easy to understand the Carter admin- 
istration’s desire for a legislative victory, and 
the education department looks like an easy 
one. But that political need does not justify 
an action that may be seen later as a serious 
mistake, launching the country in another 
unintended direction. A department is either 
a prescription for increased central influence 
over education or for excessive expectations 


that will only lead to more, not less, frus- 
tration. 


VOTING RECORD 


HON. DONALD J. PEASE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, it seems that 
the average citizen has no reasonable 
way to check the voting record of his or 
her representative. Lacking the resource 
material, the time, and the expertise 
needed to wade through the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorp or other publications, citi- 
zens are left pretty much at loose ends. 
For this reason, I have compiled the fol- 
lowing list of my votes on key issues dur- 
ing the 95th Congress. My constituents 
have a right to know how I have voted 
and I want to accommodate them. 

My key votes are tabulated in such a 
way that each issue is described in lan- 
guage which can be easily understood. 
Each item in the list begins with the roll- 
call number of the vote, followed by a 
description of the question on which the 
vote was taken. This is followed by my 
own vote on the issue, either “Yes”, “No”, 
or “DNV” (Did Not Vote). Finally, the 
vote of the entire House of Representa- 
tives on the issue is indicated by “Passed” 
or “Failed”, followed by yea-nay totals. 

The following includes key votes taken 
in the House between January 4, 1977 
and July 1, 1978: 

KEY VOTES OF CONGRESSMAN DON J. PEASE 

FIRST SESSION 


(19) Start Korean bribery investigation. 
Yes. Passed, 388-0. 
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(29) Amendment to public works bill to 
reduce funds for Ohio. No, Passed, 229-158. 

(39) Adoption of tougher code of ethics 
for congressmen. Yes. Passed, 402-22. 

(55) Tax credit for businesses hiring new 
employees. Yes. Passed, 341-74, 

(57) Reduce taxes by $43.1 billion over 
FY 77, 78 and 79. Yes. Passed 232-131. 

(107) Executive Reorganization Act. Yes. 
Passed, 395-22. 

(124) Federal regulation of debt collectors’ 
activities. No. Passed, 199-198. 

(154) Cut budget outlays by $7 million for 
congressional pay raise. No, Passed, 236-179. 

(157) Increase defense budget outlays in 
FY 78 by $2.3 billion above $9.5 billion in- 
crease already provided. No. Passed, 225-184. 

(162) Cut FY 78 budget authority and out- 
lays by $100 million to strike funding for un- 
necessary water projects. Yes. Failed, 143- 
252. 

(165) First FY 78 Budget Resolution which 
set budget authority at $505.7 billion, out- 
lays at $466.7 billion, revenues at $398.1 bil- 
lion, and the deficit at $68.6 billion. No. 
Failed, 84-320. 

(184) Conference report on Public Works 
Employment Act providing $6 billion for lo- 
cal public works project. Yes. Passed, 33-77. 

(190) Conference report on FY 77 Eco- 
nomic Stimulus Appropriations providing 
$20.1 billion for local public works, public 
service jobs, youth training, revenue shar- 
ing, countercyclical aid, emergency drought 
assistance. Yes. Passed 326-87. 

(204) First FY 78 Budget Resolution which 
set outlays at $464.5 billion with a deficit of 
$66.4 billion. Yes. Passed, 213-179. 

(221) Require 25 percent of Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grant funds go to communi- 
ties under 50,000 population. Yes. Passed, 
279-129. 

(240) Youth Employment and Innovative 
Demonstration Projects Act providing for 
Young Adult Conservation Corps. Yes. 
Passed, 334-61. 

(252) Conference Report on First FY 78 
Budget Resolution providing $461 billion in 
outlays and a deficit of $65 billion. Yes. 
Passed, 221-177. 

(271) Increase veterans’ disability com- 
pensation rates by 6 percent. Yes. Passed, 
393-0. 

(290) Postpone tougher auto emission 
standards until 1980. Yes. Passed, 255-139. 

(291) Clean Air Act Amendments. Yes. 
Passed, 326-49. 

(338) Cut funding for 16 water projects 
in the FY 78 Public Works Appropriations. 
Yes. Failed, 194-218. 

(388) Deny cost-of-living increase to mem- 
bers of Congress. Yes. Passed, 397-20. 

(389) Cut FY 78 Defense Appropriation by 
$1.5 billion for five B-1 bombers. Yes. Failed, 
178-243. 

(401) Allow military retirees to receive 
both a military pension and a salary for a 
federal job. No. Passed, 219-174. 

(402) Defense FY 78 Appropriation pro- 
viding $110.6 billion for national defense. 
Yes. Passed, 333-54. 

(407) Provide 7 percent increase for vet- 
erans’ and survivors’ pensions. Yes. Passed, 
403-0. 

(416) Establish Consumer Cooperative 
Bank. Yes. Passed, 199-198. 

(473) Eliminate purchasing requirement 
for food stamps and tightened eligibility 
standards. Yes. Passed, 320-91. 

(478) Extend major farm commodity pro- 
grams for 4 years and Food for Peace pro- 
gram for 2 years. Yes. Passed, 294-114. 

(497) Prohibit using federal funds for 
abortions except to save the mother’s life. 
No. Passed, 238-182. 

(499) Deregulation of natural gas prices. 
Yes, Failed, 199-227. 

(503) Impose an additional 5c-a-gallon 
gasoline tax. No. Failed, 82-339. 

(504) Increase gasoline tax by 2 cents in 
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1978 and by another 2 cents in 1979. No. 
Failed, 52-370. 

(512) Eliminate the crude oil equaliza- 
tion tax. No, Failed, 203-219. 

(513) National Energy Act imposing a tax 
on gas-guzzling cars, a tax to raise the price 
of crude oil, a tax to discourage use of oil 
and gas for boiler fuel, tax credits for con- 
verting boilers to coal and for weatherizing 
homes, increasing natural gas prices, setting 
a national policy for regulating electric 
utilities, requiring efficiency labeling of ap- 
pliances and cars, establishing program to 
help homeowners install weatherization 
equipment, and setting a program for fuel 
conservation in federal facilities. Yes. Passed, 
244-177. 

(516) Conference Report on FY 78 Defense 
Appropriations providing $109.8 billion for 
national defense. Yes. Passed, 361-36. 

(522) Cut revenue by $175 million in Sec- 
ond FY 78 Budget Resolution provide tuition 
tax credits up to $250. Yes. Passed, 311-76. 

(545) Conference Report on Second FY 
78 Budget Resolution providing for budget 
outlays of $458.3 billion and deficit of $61.3 
billion. Yes. Passed, 215-187. 

(546) Eliminate provision indexing mini- 
mum wage to the average production work- 
er's wage. No. Passed, 223-193. 

(549) Retain 50 percent tip credit. Yes. 
Passed, 264-161. 

(551) Establish youth subminimum allow- 
ing employers to pay 85 percent of the mini- 
mum wage to youths under age 19 for the 
first 6 months. Yes. Failed, 210-211. 

(555) Increase the minimum wage to $2.65 
in 1978, $2.85 in 1979, and $3.05 in 1980. Yes. 
Passed, 309-96. 

(569) Cut funding for Clinch River Breed- 
er Reactor from $150 million to $17 million 
to close out project. No. Failed, 162-246. 

(570) Cut funding for Clinch River Breed- 
er Reactor from $150 million to $75 million 
and delay project for a year. Yes. Failed, 129- 
277. 

(582) Raise mandatory retirement age for 
private workers to 70. Yes. Passed 359-4. 

(609) Authorizing $2.67 billion for ERDA's 
national security nuclear energy programs 
including funds for the neutron bomb. No. 
Passed, 330-78. 

(628) Guarantee employers same access to 
employees in union halls that union employ- 
ees have to employees on company grounds. 
Yes. Passed, 408-8. 

(631) Comprise extending time limits for 
representational elections from 15 to 25 days 
when majority of employees petition and 
from 45 to 50 days when 30 percent to 50 
percent of employees petition. Yes. Passed. 
418-0. 

(633) Compromise granting Labor Secre- 
tary discretion to waive or reduce debarment. 
Yes. Passed, 394-8. 

(639) Labor Law Reform Act. Yes. Passed, 
257-163. 

(649) Prohibit consumer class action suits 
pursuant to FTC regulations. No. Passed, 
281-125. 

(651) Federal Trade Commission Amend- 
ments. Yes. Passed, 279-131. 

(659) Prohibit implementations of sac- 
charin ban for 18 months. Yes. Passed, 
375-23. 

(671) Cargo Preference Act. No. Failed, 
165-257. 

(693) Supplemental Appropriations for FY 
78 including $4.5 billion for EPA construc- 
tion grants, $1.4 billion for SBA disaster 
loans, and $80 million for Clinch River 
Breeder Reactor. Yes. Passed, 313-98. 

(697) Eliminate provision requiring uni- 
versal Social Security Coverage by 1982. Yes. 
Passed, 386-38. 

(700) Eliminate stand-by authority for 
social security system to borrow from gen- 
eral revenues. No. Failed, 196-221. 

(706) Social Security Financing Amend- 
ments raising social security payroll taxes by 
increasing the taxable wage base for em- 
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ployers and employees beginning in 1978, 
increasing employer and employee tax rate 
beginning in 1981 to levels higher than those 
provided under existing law. Yes. Passed, 
275-146. 

(721) Condemnation of latest crackdown 
and on-going human rights violations in 
South Africa. Yes. Passed, 347-54. 

(725) Defer congressional pay raises tak- 
ing effect until the Congress following their 
enactment. Yes. Failed, 167-233. 

(754) Increase funding for AMTRAK from 
$11.5 million to $18 million. Yes. Passed, 
256-141. 7 

(775) Prohibit use of federal funds- for 
abortions expect in cases where the mother's 
life is endangered, “where severe and long- 
lasting physical health damage to the mother 
would result if the pregnancy were carried 
to term, when so deterinined by two physi- 
cians”, and for “medical procedures neces- 
sary for the victims of rave or incest, when 
such rape or incest has been reported 
promptly to a law enforcement agency cr 
public health service”. Yes. Passed, 181-167. 

(782) Conference Report on Social Secu- 
rity Financing Amendments. Yes. Passed, 
189-163. 

SECOND SESSION 

(42) Authorize 145 new federal judgeships 
and require merit selection. Yes. Passed. 319- 
80. 

(50) Create an Office of Consumer Repre- 
sentation. Yes, Failed, 189-227. 

(56) Merit selection of district court 
judges. Yes. Passed, 321-19. 

(62) Expand black lung benefits. Yes. 
Passed, 264-113. 

(97) Provide District of Columbia voting 
representation in Congress. Yes. Passed, 289- 
127. 

(125) Add price stability goals to Humph- 
rey-Hawkins Act. Yes. Passed, 277-143. 

(129) Rescind $55.3 million in FY 78 ap- 
propriations. Yes. Passed, 318-0. 

(153) Clarify that achievement of bal- 


anced budget is one purpose of Humphrey- 


Hawkins Act. Yes. Passed, 411-3. 

(164) Humphrey-Hawkins (Full Employ- 
ment and Balanced Growth) Act. Yes. Pas- 
sed, 257-152. 

(174) Consider public financing of House 
election campaigns. Yes. Failed, 198-209. 

(175) Conference Report on bill raising 
the mandatory retirement ave for private 
workers to 70. Yes. Passed, 391-6. 

(182) Withhold support for flexible parity 
of target prices for wheat, corn, cotton. Yes. 
Passed, 224-167. 

(193) To require that rates of each class 
of mail bear not only the direct but the in- 
direct cost incurred in providing the service. 
Yes, Passed, 292-112. 

(198) To establish congressional review of 
postal rate decisions, to increase congres- 
sional oversight of the U.S. Postal Service, 
to abolish the Board of Governors of the U.S. 
Postal Service, and for other purposes. Yes. 
Passed, 384-11. 

(257) To regulate lobbying and related ac- 
tivities, Yes. Passed, 259-140. 

(278) To increase the budget authority by 
$1 billion and increase by $844 million out- 
lays for new entitlement authority for vet- 
erans programs. Yes. Passed, 362-33. 

(280) To provide a reduction of $255 mil- 
lion in budget authority and outlays for fis- 
cal year 1979, thereby accommodating a re- 
duction in pay raise increases for federal 
anes from 6% to 5.5%. Yes. Failed, 172- 

(340) To designate certain lands in Alaska 
as units of the National Park, National Wild- 
life Refuge, Wild and Scenic Rivers and Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System. Yes. 
Passed, 277-31. 

(393) To make private, non-profit elemen- 
tary and secondary school tuition expenses 
eligible for a federal income tax credit. Yes. 
Passed, 209-194. 
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(396) Bill to provide a federal income tax 
credit for tuition. Yes. Passed, 237-158. 

(444) To prohibit federal funds for abor- 
tions except in the cases of reported rape or 
incest or where severe and long lasting phy- 
sical health damage to the mother would re- 
sult if the fetus were carried to term, as SO 
determined by two physicians. Yes. Failed, 
198-212.@ 


SOLAR ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


HON. STEPHEN L. NEAL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, on July 20, 
my bill to create a Solar Energy Develop- 
ment Bank was favorably reported from 
the House Banking Subcommittee on 
Domestic Monetary Policy. Substantial 
modification of the bill was made during 
the course of subcommittee considera- 
tion. In light of the widespread support 
it has received from the House, where it 
has over 100 cosponsors, I thought it 
would be worthwhile to share with my 
colleagues a brief explanation of the 
concept and the reasons for the major 
changes. Following is the statement I 
submitted to the subcommittee during 
markup which attempts such an explan- 
ation: 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

Domestic MONETARY POLICY 


(By Stephen L. Neal) 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I pro- 
ceed any further, I would just like to say 
that I haven't been blinded yet by the glare 
of the brilliant future many predict for solar 
energy. I know that it is not a panacea for 
all our energy ills. We're still going to have 
to depend on a variety of traditional energy 
sources—oil, gas, coal, nuclear and hydro- 
power—for a long time to come. Yet, Mr. 
Chairman I have seen solar energy at work 
and there are many good, intelligent and 
deliberate people who assign solar a major 
role in providing for our future energy needs. 
And the benefits that can be accrued by the 
widespread use of solar energy are numerous: 
it’s clean; it’s virtually unlimited; it’s labor 
intensive; and it can help reduce our depend- 
ence on foreign oll, thereby lessen our trade 
deficit, and generally have a positive effect 
on our economy. And ... it’s available to 
us today. 

Solar energy, however, is not free. If our 
nation is to benefit from this energy source 
to any significant degree, it must have our 
strong support. And, I might add, the right 
kind of support. 

One of the major attributes of solar energy 
is that it can be used directly by the home- 
owner and can help make him almost energy 
self-sufficient. But this same asset also pre- 
sents us a unique problem in trying to gain 
its widespread acceptance and use. That is, 
the homeowner himself must be able to bear 
the burden in many cases, of a sizeable 
front-end investment. The cost of solar sys- 
tems can range from 800 dollars to 15 thou- 
sand dollars. Even if we had a tax credit 
on the books, the homeowner would still 
have to hurdle the burden of the initial cost 
in order to take advantage of it. And it is 
still extremely difficult to obtain financing 
through private lending institutions, even 
for the most creditworthy borrowers. Studies 
conducted by a number of groups, including 
the Office of Technology Assessment and the 
Joint Economic Committee, have verified this 
dilemma, 
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One of the principal reasons I introduced 
a bill to offer long-term, low-interest loans 
was to help overcome this seemingly obvious 
problem with a common sense solution. I 
would like to think that the amount of sup- 
port the bill has gained both from within 
the House, where it has over 100 cosponsors, 
and from private sector organizations, re- 
flects positively on the soundness of the 
approach. During the three days of hearings 
in April, over a dozen witnesses representing 
the solar industry, labor, consumers, the fi- 
nancial community and business interests 
in general testified in favor of this concept. 
Only Administration witnesses responded 
negatively. 

Of course, another major purpose of the 
bill is to provide solar a boost by giving the 
homeowner and small businessman an 
added incentive, in the form of a low inter- 
est rate, for going solar. Actually, I prefer 
to call this a kind of equalizer. Every other 
major source of energy, including electric 
utilities, have received in the past and con- 
tinue to receive massive support from the 
Federal government. The solar industry can- 
not be expected to successfully compete with 
these other industries without similar 
assistance, 

The bill I introduced last year presented 
a concept to help remedy a situation but, 
admittedly, it lacked some of the details 
necessary to make it work. Therefore, at the 
proper time, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill, which has been drawn 
up with the assistance of the Subcommittee 
staff and others. I think it greatly improves 
the quality of the original proposal. 

I though I might take a moment here to 
discuss a few of the major provisions of the 
amendment in relation to the original bill 
and explain how the Bank would operate. 


As you can see, the Solar Bank is no 
longer totally independent and has been 
placed under the jurisdiction of HUD. One 
purpose of this was to limit the expense of 
creating an entirely new agency and the ac- 
companying bureaucracy. We chose this par- 
ticular department primarily because we 
saw that by utilizing the resources of the 
Government National Mortgage Association 
(Ginnie Mae), which is under HUD, we 
could put an effective program into place 
in a minimal amount of time. Ginnie Mae 
has conducted similar subsidized loan pro- 
grams, and, most importantly, it has well 
established loan channels with private 
lending institutions—both banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations. Obviously, it 
would be difficult to start from scratch to 
develop these necessary channels—and 
wasteful, when they already exist elsewhere. 
Also, Ginnie Mae seems to be a particularly 
well run department, especially for HUD. 

I know that there is concern about placing 
the Bank within HUD, but I believe the ad- 
vantages outweigh the disadvantages. I 
think we have given the Bank enough visi- 
bility and independence to insulate it some- 
what. The Bank Board, for instance, would 
consist of 7 members, 4 of which would come 
from the private sector and all of whom 
would be appointed directly by the President. 
Also, even before the program went into 
effect, HUD would have to detail for Con- 
gress exactly how the Bank would be set 
up and how the program would be run— 
thus, providing additional congressional re- 
view. 

In the original bill, the Solar Bank would 
have had the power to make direct loans. Of 
course, this would have involved an exten- 
sive bureaucracy. In the amended version, 
the private lender would initiate and service 
all loans and bear much of the risk. The 
Solar Bank simply would compensate the 
lender for the difference between the sub- 
sidized interest rate and the market rate. 
Since the lender would be compensated in a 
lump sum payment, the Solar Bank would 
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not have to follow each and every loan 
throughout its term. This should further 
reduce bureaucratic requirements and allow 
for fairly easy termination of the Bank when 
it has outlived its usefulness. 

The consumer would obtain the solar loan 
in much the same fashion as a conventional 
home improvement loan, or as a subsidized 
portion of a new home loan. The principal 
precondition for granting the loan would be 
that the solar system in question be certified 
by the Department of Energy and that mini- 
mum consumer warranties be provided. 

Our ultimate goal is to develop solar energy 
to the point where it benefits all energy con- 
sumers and not just the wealthy or adven- 
turous. But our immediate goal is to produce 
a bill that will work, and work efficiently. 
Both HUD and the Library of Congress have 
state that public access to solar loans is a 
key ingredient to the success of any solar loan 
program. What better way is there to reach 
most people than through the private lender? 
Banks and S&Ls reach into virtually every 
community in the country. And this kind of 
limited government involvement should 
make for a program in which both the pri- 
vate lender and the consumer would want 
to participate. It's also true that if the pri- 
yate lender stands to make a profit, he’s nat- 
urally going to work hard to make the pro- 
gram a success. It should also be kept in 
mind that he will be assuming most of the 
risk in case of a default. 

In any event, I am firmly convinced that 
solar can and should be an important source 
of energy for this country in the near future. 
In fact, it just might be the deciding factor 
in whether we will ever experience the cata- 
strophic energy crunch that many speak of. 
But we can’t just sit back and expect a solar 
industry to magically appear. If we do, it 
won't be there when we most need it. So we 
must give it the same degree of support that 
has been given to the industries associated 
with nuclear, oil, natural gas, hydropower 
and even coal. 

Almost equally important—and what is at 
the heart of my proposal—is the form that 
support will take. There is clear evidence 
that one of the most effective ways to stimu- 
late the widespread use of solar energy is by 
helping the energy consumer overcome the 
impractical front-end cost of solar equip- 
ment. I believe the Solar Energy Development 
Bank would provide this service in a fair, 
efficient and timely manner and I would urge 
my colleagues to support it.ẹ 


POPE PAUL VI 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the out- 
pouring of grief around the world over 
the death of Pope Paul VI is a just tribute 
to the greatness of his leadership. History 
books of the future will show even more 
clearly his high stature in an era of tur- 
bulence within the church and the tem- 
poral world. 


History placed on Pope Paul the role 
of putting into effect many of the 
changes within the church set in motion 
by Pope John XXIII, reforms which were 
necessary and yet at the same time met 
with significant opposition. Pope Paul 
kept the integrity of the church as a 
whole, avoiding a disastrous split, and 
guided it to further ways in which it 
could serve mankind. 
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Pope Paul is rightly praised for his 
leadership in the ecumenical movement. 
Christians and non-Christians alike are 
grateful for his continuing efforts to pro- 
mote harmony leading to unity among 
those of different faiths. 

In the endeavor to achieve peace 
among nations, no individual was as sin- 
cere and untiring as was Pope Paul. He 
strove continually to end bloodshed. He 
sought peace in Africa, in Ireland, in the 
Middle East, and in Asia when conflicts 
arose in those areas. 

As we mourn, we must keep in sight his 
outstanding contributions to the church 
and to humanity and pray that we shall 
carry forward with the inspiration which 
he gave.@ 


AIRLINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION’S 
30,000 MEMBERS SAY H.R. 8729 
REPRESENTS BEST APPROACH TO 
AIRCRAFT NOISE ABATEMENT AND 
TO MAINTAINING U.S. LEADER- 
SHIP IN COMMERCIAL AEROSPACE 
INDUSTRY, AS WELL AS BEST OP- 
PORTUNITY IN LONG STRUGGLE 
TO SOLVE AIRPORT NOISE PROB- 
LEM 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Airline Pilots Association 
under the leadership of their very active 
and able president, Mr. J. J. O’Donnell, 
has expressed to me again the continued 
steadfast support of the Airport and Air- 
craft Noise Reduction Act, H.R. 8729, by 
their 30,000 members. 

Mr. O’Donnell is right, of course, in 
indicating that it is the public which will 
benefit or lose depending on what we do 
with this carefully structured bill. By 
acting now, eventually we will save the 
general public billions, and do so without 
1 cent of extra tax on the user. The 
general public will not be taxed at all 
under this proposal. 

Am LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1978. 

Hon. GLENN M. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Aviation, Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In numerous occa- 
sions in the past, I have expressed the strong 
support of the Air Line Pilots Association for 
enactment of H.R. 8729, the “Airport and 
Aircraft Noise Reduction Act.” We have con- 
sistently argued that this legislation repre- 
sents the best approach to achieve meaning- 
ful aircraft noise abatement, and to main- 
tain U.S. leadership in the commercial aero- 
space industry which is so critical to our bal- 
ance of payments and the employment of 
American workers. I want to express again to 
you, as the principal author and proponent 
of this bill, that our association, and the 
more than 30,000 commercial airline pilots 
whom we represent, remain steadfast in our 
position that H.R. 8729 should be enacted 
during this Congress. 

In recent weeks, however, I have become 
increasingly distressed and frustrated over 
the difficulties which have impeded the 
progress of your bill. I am deeply concerned, 
as I'm sure you are, that if Congress fails to 
pass H.R. 8729 this year, we will have lost 
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the best opportunity we have ever had in our 
long struggle together to solve the airport 
noise problem. Unfortunately, the biggest 
losers in this event will certainly be the 
millions of people who reside in the vicinity 
of major hub airports throughout America 
who suffer daily from the impact of jet noise. 
Without this legislation, meaningful relief 
from oppressive jet noise will be significantly 
delayed. 

For many months now, we have heard the 
arguments of those who oppose the financ- 
ing mechanism adopted by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Undoubtedly their ob- 
jections are well-intentioned, and often po- 
litically appealing. Nevertheless, we are con- 
vinced that the significant public benefits 
which H.R. 8729 will provide, clearly out- 
weigh the objections which have been raised. 

Accordingly, Mr, Chairman, ALPA com- 
mends you for your diligence and hard work 
in developing this important legislation, and 
we will continue to make every effort to as- 
sist you in accomplishing its passage before 
Congress adjourns. 

Sincerely, 
J. J. O'DONNELL, 
President.@ 


ERA RATIFICATION: THE CASE 
AGAINST RESCISSIONS 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rights, I have 
had the privilege, during the past 10 
months, of hearing many eminent con- 
stitutional law experts’ views on House 
Joint Resolution 638, the proposed ex- 
tension of time available for ratification 
o? the equal rights amendment. One of 
the issues arising out of this legislation 
has been whether attempted rescissions 
by States which had previously ratified 
the amendment should be recognized. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the reasons why I believe that 
these rescissions should not be recog- 
nized and why the subcommittee, by a 
vote of 21 to 13, defeated an amendment 
to House Joint Resolution 638 which 
would have required the recognition of 
these rescissions. 

Department of Justice attorneys, in a 
brief submitted to the subcommittee, 
went back to the intent of the Framers 
of the Constitution and found that both 
Hamilton and Madison opposed rescis- 
sions. When the State of New York was 
considering ratifying the Constitution on 
the condition that certain amendments 
be adopted, Madison wrote in a letter to 
Hamilton: 

The Constitution requires an adoption in 
toto and for ever. 


Although that letter was hastily writ- 
ten, there can be little doubt, judging 
from the clear and emphatic tone of his 
statements, that Madison meant what he 
said. Also, since the question had come 
up earlier, with respect to an attempted 
conditional ratification by Virginia, we 
know that his opinion was not hastily 
formulated. 

Our legislative and judicial history 
with respect to rescissions has been con- 
sistent with Madison’s view. 
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In the 1939 decision Coleman against 
Miller, the Supreme Court cited the prec- 
edent of the 14th amendment’s ratifica- 
tion. In that instance, Congress recog- 
nized ratifications of the amendment by 
States which had attempted to rescind 
their ratification. The Court also noted a 
similar action with regard to the 15th 
amendment. The Court concluded: 

Thus the political departments of the Gov- 
ernment dealt with the effect both of the 
previous rejection and of attempted with- 
drawal and determined that both were in- 
effectual in the presence of an actual ratifi- 
cation. 


And the Court recognized that it is 
these “political departments,” and not 
the courts, which should make this deter- 
mination: 

We think that in accordance with this his- 
torical precedent the question of the efficacy 
of ratifications by state legislatures, in the 
light of previous rejection or attempted 
withdrawal, should be regarded as a political 
question pertaining to the political depart- 
ments, with the ultimate authority in Con- 
gress in the exercise of its control over the 
promulgation of the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 


This “political question doctrine” is 
alive and well today; the Supreme Court 
would still find that Congress has the 
sole authority to determine the validity 
of attempted rescissions. In the 1962 case 
Baker against Carr, the Supreme Court 
cited Coleman twice as an example of an 
issue which was “committed to congres- 
sional resolution and involved criteria of 
decision that necessarily escaped the 
judicial grasp.” 

Thus, the validity of rescissions is to 
be decided by Congress—at the time the 
38th State ratifies the amendment. What 
will Congress decide at that time? I hope 
it will look to the past as well as the 
future. 

In the past Congress has consistently 
treated a ratification of a constitutional 
amendment as final and a vote of rejec- 
tion as having no effect. This has been 
true not only regarding the 14th and 15th 
amendments, but also with respect to 
various legislative attempts which have 
been made to recognize States’ at- 
tempted rescissions. Between 1967 and 
1973, Senator Ervin introduced four un- 
successful bills which would have vali- 
dated rescissions, and in 1921 and 1924 
the Wadsworth-Garrett amendment 
which would have permitted States to re- 
verse both prior ratifications and prior 
rejections, was proposed in vain. 

Why should Congress position in the 
past affect us? The function performed 
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by Congress in deciding the issue of re- 
scissions is largely a judicial one. since it 
involved interpreting the Constitution. 
Thus, it is appropriate for Congress to 
respect precedent just as the judiciary 
does. 

Prof. Herbert Wechsler of Columbia 
University Law School has written: 

I believe that history has bound us to the 
proposition that a state legislative ratifica- 
tion of a proposed amendment cannot be ef- 
fectively rescinded, whatever change of sen- 
timent may have occurred. This, to be sure, 
is a question that the Coleman decision 
also remits to the Congress for determina- 
tion. I cannot believe, however, that Con- 
gress could responsibly repudiate the tradi- 
tion of a century upon this point, Jeopardiz- 
ing as it would the ratification of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 


There is another reason why we should 
adhere to Congress determinations of 
the past. Certainty in our ratification 
process is vital if the procedure is to be 
orderly and equitable. 

If a State knows its ratification is un- 
conditonal and irrevocable, there results 
a clarity and definiteness. Otherwise, the 
chaotic situation could result where a 
state would turn around its position on 
an amendment with each new legislative 
session. 

I repeatedly hear the argument that it 
is “not fair” to treat States’ rejections of 
a proposed amendment as reversible 
while treating ratifications as irrever- 
sible. 

In their wisdom the framers of our 
Constitution set up in article V many 
obstacles to be overcome before an 
amendment becomes a part of that 
document. The proposed amendment 
must be passed by both houses of Con- 
gress by a supermajority vote of two- 
thirds. It must then be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States’ legislatures or con- 
ventions. It has been pointed out that 
in the legislature system, since the pro- 
posed amendment is considered first at 
the committee level in most States, 140 
out of 193 decisional units must approve 
the proposed amendment. Thus the 
cards are stacked against the ratifica- 
tion of an amendment. Further, the 
amendment may be challenged in the 
courts if it is felt that the ratification 
was not within some reasonable time 
after the proposal. 

Since the proponents and opponents 
of a proposed amendment are not on 
equal footing anywhere along the 
process, it does not make sense to demand 
that they be treated equally with respect 
to the rescission issue. 
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As Harvard Law graduates Brenda and 
Marc Feigen Fasteau have put it so well 
in an article for the new Harvard Wom- 
en's Law Journal: 

Even if the notion of neutrality between 
proponents and opponents of proposed 
amendments were appropriate, it is clearly 
inappropriate to consider only questions of 
the finality of ratification and rejection while 
ignoring the other features of the amend- 
ment process. Rigorous application of the 
“fairness” criteria woud require the absurd: 
that the procedural hurdles to amending and 
not amending the Constitution be equally 
balanced. 


I therefore urge my colleagues to sup- 
port House Joint Resolution 638 with- 
out an amendment recognizing rescis- 
sions of States which had previously rati- 
fied the ERA.@ 


INCOME TAX CREDIT ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY TAX 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@® Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the Rules Committee will make in order 
in the consideration of H.R. 13511 my 
amendment which offers an income tax 
credit to both employers and employees 
equal to 5 percent of their socia! security 
payroll tax. The credit would be available 
and payable to any person or entity pay- 
ing the payroll tax regardless of their in- 
come tax liability. If this amendment is 
enacted the business expense deduction 
now available to employers for payment 
of social security taxes would be appro- 
priately reduced so employers would not 
enjoy both a full deduction plus a 5- 
percent credit for payment of payroll 
taxes. The credit would only be available 
to employees and employers who pay so- 
cial security taxes. The credit would be 
reflected in employee’s paychecks begin- 
ning in January, 1979 as it would be cal- 
culated in payroll withholding tables. 
Therefore, as 1979 payroll tax increases 
called for by the 1977 social security leg- 
islation come into effect this new credit 
would ameliorate the effect of such tax 
increases. The net effect of my amend- 
ment on taxpayers of different income 
groups can be clearly seen in the follow- 
ing table which shows the net change in 
1979 taxes under the various income tax 
reduction proposals that will be voted on 
on the floor on Thursday: 


NET CHANGE IN 1979 TAXES (INCOME AND SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES COMBINED) FOR A FAMILY OF 4 UNDER COMPETING PROPOSALS 


Wage and salary income 


$25, 000 


$30, 000 $40, 000 $50, 000 $100, 000 


Ullman-Jones (Committee bil pea. 


Gephardt plus Uliman-Jones, $21.9... 

Corman-Fisher (Administration), $8.1. me 
Kemp-Roth (Republican), $31.7... _._____...___. 
Gephardt plus Corman-Fisher (DSG backed), $23.9... . 


—485 
—556 
—261 
—2461 
—332 


—215 
—286 
—261 
—661 
—332 


Note: All data except Kemp-Roth figures provided by Treasury Department of Tax Analysis. Kemp-Roth figures computed by DSG using data provided by Joint Committee on Taxation. Revenue 
impact: The dollar figure below each proposal represents the revenue impact in billions. Kemp-Roth is the only proposal which exceeds the Congressional Budget Resolution. 


This table clearly shows that even the 
most generous income tax reduction pro- 
posal (Corman-Fisher) coupled with my 
amendment does not result in a net tax 
reduction for all income groups over 


their 1977 net tax liability. However it is 
also clear that my amendment does les- 
sen the tax increases caused by the 1977 
social security amendments. 

The cost of my amendment is $5.6 


billion on a calendar year basis, which 
would result in a total tax package cost 
of $21.9 billion if you assume Ullman- 
Jones prevails of $23.9 if you assume that 
Corman-Fisher prevails. My amendment 
would expire in 2 years. 
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I submit that my amendment clearly 
helps us achieve the kind of tax relief 
we need to give beginning in 1979. I do 
not believe it makes the tax reduction too 
large. Most economists agree that a tax 
reduction of between $20 and $25 billion 
makes sound economic sense. Federal 
Reserve Chairman William Miller has 
calied for reduction in the tax package 
but he also has urged a reduction in 
social security taxes. If we add my 
amendment to either income tax cut pro- 
posal we can fight inflation without 
exceeding a reasonable revenue loss. 
As Prof. Robert Eisner, professor of eco- 
nomics at Northwestern University re- 
cently stated: 

Ideally, taxes should be cut in those 
areas where they directly affect costs. Low- 
er costs would mean lower prices. Thus peo- 
ple would Le able to buy more in real terms, 
increasing output and employment while 
prices ar- lower than they would otherwise 
have been. The Congress should seize on 
every possible device to lower payroll taxes 
(mainly for social security but also for un- 
employment insurance) which add enor- 
mously to labor costs, which are of course 
the prime element in prices. 


A final point on cost. The Budget 
Committee recently reported a second 
budget resolution that projects a defi- 
cit for fiscal year 1979 of $43 billion. My 
amendment is contemplated in that 
figure and will not add anything to that 
deficit amount. 

In 1977 I joined with many of my 
colleagues in increasing social security 
payroll taxes to insure the financial in- 
tegrity of the system. The legislation 
did put the system back on sound finan- 
cial ground but I believe many of us 
know that our reform of social security 
has not ended but, rather, has just be- 
gun. I believe we need changes and re- 
ductions in some benefits and partial 
changes in the method of financing. 
Both last year and earlier this year seri- 
ous attempts in the Ways and Means 
Committee to finance part or all of the 
disability and/or medicare programs 
through general revenue failed by close 
votes. There is deep disagreement on 
whether and exactly how general reve- 
nues should be infused into the social 
security system. While this debate and 
the discussion of modification of benefits 
is carried on in Congress in coming 
months it is vital that we somehow 
partially relieve taxpayers from the 
significant tax increases that we could 
agree on. To do less is to further ag- 
gravate inflationary trends which will 
add further woes to an already troubled 
economy.® 


VIETNAM REVISITED 
HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, “Viet- 
nam” is a word our country usually asso- 
ciates with the recent past—with a trau- 
matic period now behind us. Unfortu- 
nately, though, the trauma is not behind 
us at all. It continues today in the form 
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of a repressive Hanoi regime forcing “re- 
education” upon the Vietnamese people. 
There is occurring a severe limitation of 
human rights: of communication, of 
opinion, of religion and property, among 
others. “Reeducation” translates easily 
that most repulsive of communism’s 
tendencies. Mr. Olsen’s article details 
as rigid, oppressive government control, 
the rarely publicized Indochinese situa- 
tion: 
REPRESSION IN VIETNAM 

Since the Communist takeover of Indo- 
china in 1975, Vietnam has attracted rela- 
tively little notice in the American media. 
Recently, however, several new developments 
have once more focused attention on that 
troubled nation: the growing friction be- 
tween the Hanoi regime and its Chinese and 
Cambodian neighbors; the unmasking of a 
Vietnamese spy operation in Washington; 
and the ongoing campaign for “normaliza- 
tion” of U.S.-Vietnamese relations and Amer- 
ican financial aid to Hanoi. 

Vietnam is a closed society, and it is diffi- 
cult for international observers to monitor 
the status of human rights there. But the 
reports of those who have reached the West 
after living under the Hanoi government— 
sometimes confirmed by Hanoi itself or by 
Western journalists permitted to enter the 
country—indicate the following: 

First. As many as 300,000 prisoners may 
still be held in “re-education” camps, The 
inmates range from political activists of all 
sorts, including many former Viet Cong, to 
those who are highly educated or have West- 
ern ties. Most are charged with no crime. 
Forced labor and malnutrition are the norm 
in the malaria-infested camps. 

Second. Prior to the Communist takeover, 
there were 27 daily newspapers in South Viet- 
nam. Now there are three. The government 
owns all forms of communication. Even pri- 
vate ownership of typewriters is effectively 
banned. Most books and periodicals were 
burned shortly after the takeover. 

Third. Freedom of religion has also been 
extinguished. In protest of Hanoi’s anti- 
religious policies, many Buddhist monks and 
nuns have burned themselves to death, 
though this grim fact has received compara- 
tively little attention in the West. 

Fourth. More than a million people have 
been moved to the desolate rural “New Eco- 
nomic Zones" in emulation of the mass relo- 
cations that have taken place in Cambodia. 
Agricultural production has fallen dramati- 
cally, and the Vietnamese economy is a dis- 
aster area. 

Fifth. Though Hanoi does everything in its 
power to enforce its ban on emizration, 
3,000 people a month still risk their lives 
to escape, many hundreds of them prefer- 
ring to perish in the open sea than to con- 
tinue living under Communism.' 

WESTERN REACTION 


A notable Western reaction to revelations 
of this sort occurred in December, 1976, 
when about ninety former antiwar activists 
filed a protest with Hanoi’s representative 
at the United Nations. Signers of the docu- 
ment included Joan Baez, Allen Ginsberg, 
ACLU head Aryeh Neier and New York City 
Council President Paul O'Dwyer. 

The letter accused the Hanoi regime of 
“gross abuses” and “grievous and systematic 
violations of human rights.” It said that the 
antiwar activists had been “deeply saddened 
to hear of the arrest and detention of a 
wide range of persons, including religious, 
cultural and political figures who opposed 
the Thieu government despite considerable 
political risks.” 

The protest demanded that Hanoi allow 
on-the-spot inspection of “re-education” 
(labor) camps, give an accounting of those 
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held, and free those detained because of po- 
litical beliefs. It also called for “recognition 
of the right to open and free communica- 
tion.” 2 

To be sure, not all members of the anti- 
war movement share these views. Some, led 
by Corliss Lamont took an advertisement in 
the New York Times downplaying the se- 
verity of the repressive measures and plead- 
ing necessity." And other Westerners sympa- 
thetic to the Hanoi regime have spoken in 
enthusiastic tones of the practices of the 
new government. Midge Meinertz of Church 
World Service, for example, has stated that 
Vietnam is now a “free and independent so- 
ciety” which shows respect for “individual 
human dignity."* A few Americans given 
tours of “re-education” camps and “New 
Economic Zones,” such as Carol Bragg of the 
American Friends Service Committee, have 
concluded that Vietnam's rulers are going to 
“build a new society based on justice and 
equality.” © 

A markedly different picture emerges from 
the reports of refugees who have managed to 
escape the new Vietnam. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of these is Nguyen Cong Hoan. 
Hoan was a member of the National As- 
sembly in Hanoi, and had previously been a 
leader of the “peace bloc” in the South Viet- 
namese legislature. Despite his favored posi- 
tion he eventually concluded that the new 
government was “the most inhuman and 
oppressive regime” Vietnam had ever known. 
With three other antiwar activists he escaped 
in a small boat, leaving his family behind, 
to call world attention to the “total sup- 
pression of human rights” by the Hanoi 
regime.’ 

Other refugees confirm what Hoan told a 
congressional committee in 1977: 

In Vietnam today, it is the dictatorship 
of the Communist Party. The government 
can arrest, execute, deport, expropriate, tax, 
withdraw rice allowances, fire from employ- 
ment, ban from schools, forbid traveling and 
do many more things to the people without 
specific charges or explanation. . . All basic 
rights are suppressed. No one has the right 
to express any thought, idea, misgivings 
that are contrary to the official line. Whoever 
does will be considered “reactionary” and 
will bo sent to “re-education camps.” 7 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Postwar Vietnam's labor camps are note- 
worthy if only for the sheer number of pris- 
oners held. “Never have we had such proof 
of so many detainees,” writes Jean Lacou- 
ture, a French journalist who had been sym- 
pathetic to the Viet Cong. “(Not) in Mos- 
cow in 1917, nor in Madrid in 1939, nor in 
Paris or Rome in 1944, nor in Peking in 1949, 
nor in Havana in 1959, nor in Santiago in 
1973." Lacouture estimates the number 
held at 300,000 or more, as does Father Andre 
Gelinas, a Jesuit priest who spent more than 
a year under Communist rule in the South.’ 
Hanoi itself admits to holding 50,000.19 

According to Gelinas, former American 
officers’ quarters have been converted into 
prisons, and as many as 26 prisoners are now 
held in the space once allotted to one 
American soldier. Two new jails have risen 
near Saigon. Most of the prisoners, however, 
are not held in urban jails but in rural “re- 
education" camps. Their number and location 
are kept secret, but refugees estimate that 
there are at least 60-90 camps, each with a 
minimum of 3-4,000 inmates." 


The victims are by no means limited to 
supporters of the old government. Theodore 
Jacqueney of Worldwide magazine names 
several dedicated opponents of the Thieu 
regime now reportedly dead or in prison. 
Among them: Senator Bui Thong Huan, 
second-ranking leader of the An Quang Bud- 
dhist bloc of anti-war senators; Deputy 
Tran Van Thuygen, chairman of opposi- 
tion block in Saigon’s National Assembly; 
and Father Tran Huu Thanah, a radical 
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preacher of “social gospel.” Many dissidents 
imprisoned by Thieu, such as Deputy Tran 
Ngoc Chau, have been sent back to the 
same jails, with one difference: the Com- 
munists have bricked over the cell windows 
for greater security.'* 

As former deputy Hoan told a congressional 
committee: 

Individuals and political parties once 
involved in the preservation of democratic 
liberties in South Vietnam, even those closely 
allied with the National Liberation Front 
and the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, are behind bars. . . Most will be kept 
indefinitely in “re-education camps” and 
many are deported to the North." 

Nor are the Viet Cong themselves immune. 
Gelinas speaks of the “systematic elimina- 
tion” of the old Provisional Revolutionary 
Government (PRG), beginning in the sum- 
mer of 1975. Their positions have been taken 
by Northerners. * 

The total number imprisoned for “politi- 
cal” offenses is less than the number held 
for being too highly “educated” in some 
way or another. This can mean, for example, 
knowing a foreign language or having the 
equivalent of a high school education. From 
69 to 85 percent of the “educated” in Sa!zon 
have been sent to the camps, Gelinas esti- 
mates." 

Arrests usually take place late at night or 
at dawn. Rarely are there any specific 
charges. Sometimes the victim is summoned 
to a police station, or told to pack for a 
few weeks’ trip. Attempts to escape are gen- 
erally futile, as a thorough system of sur- 
veillance, internal passports and rice ra- 
tioning enables the state to keep track of 
one’s whereabouts.” 

Inside the camps conditions are grim. To 
quote refugee Tran Van Son, the inmates’ 
“unique concern is how to survive the 
camps.” 7 Death from malnutrition and ma- 
laria is common, refugees report, and the 
overcrowded, unsanitary conditions lead 
many to insanity. Talking to other inmates 
is forbidden in some camps; offenders are 
sent to the “dark rooms,” dungeons where 
there is no light or ventilation and no sani- 
tary facilities.* 

One frequent way out of the camps is 
suicide. “Many people hanged themselves,” 
according to a doctor interviewed by Jac- 
queney: 

(One man) returned to Vietnam on the 
Thuong Tin ship, the one that came back 
from Guam when some refugees changed 
their minds. He hanged himself in his prison 
cell. His name was Lt. Tran Tin Viet. This 
time they let me try to treat him, and I gave 
him mouth-to-mouth and first aid. I asked 
them to let me send him to a hospital. They 
refused to permit it, although I think I 
could have saved him in a hospital. He 
needed oxygen to reanimate. Without it he 
died the next day.” 

Nguyen Van Coi, an escapee from one of 
the camps, testified before Congress in June 
1977. His description is a typical one. In 
Long Xuyen prison he was fed two small 
bowls of rice daily with a little salt. His cell 
measured 11’ by 22’; it held 81 prisoners. He 
could not lie on his back while sleeping for 
lack of room. Two small air holes provided 
ventilation; there were no windows, and the 
door was kept closed. Occasionally, for as 
little as fifteen minutes a week, the prison- 
ers emerged from the dark cell into blinding 
sunlight. The tollet in the cell gave off a 
hideous stench, and was clogged with fiy lar- 
vae which could not be kept out of the ears 
and mouth at night. 

Coi said he was later transferred to two 
camps even worse than Long Xuyen. In the 
mosquito-infested U-Minh forest, no actual 
camp had been set up, and prisoners were 
chained to tree trunks. Coi's original clothing 
was gone by this time, and he used strips of 
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eucalyptus bark instead. From about dawn 
to dusk without a break he cleared the 
woods.” 

Another form of labor common in the 
camps, refugees report, is mine-field sweep- 
ing. Unskilled civillans—often those prison- 
ers who have proved troublesome to their 
captors—and must go into the mine-fields to 
locate and defuse the weapons." 

Such macabre tasks are carried out under 
the slogan “labor is glory.” As the official 
Saigon Giai Phong newspaper puts it, labor 
has the “power of cleansing these stains from 
them and transforming them into clean 
persons.” 2 

Any time left over from labor is usually 
devoted to “re-education.” Part of this is the 
confession, or ‘self-criticism’: the prisoner 
must list all his past misdeeds and improper 
attitudes. Inmates must write such confes- 
sions often, up to several times daily, and 
omitting a detail included in an earlier ver- 
sion leaves one open to severe reprimand or 
worse. 

The balance of the “re-education” process 
consists of minute study of propaganda text- 
books. Each paragraph is studied for days at 
a time.” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF OPINION 


Although this “re-education” is supposed 
to be the justification for the camps, it dif- 
fers little from the propaganda effort in the 
country at large. Everyone is expected to 
attend political meetings, sometimes dally. 
The agenda includes informing on one’s 
neighbors, as well as listening to official 
propaganda, 

The authorities are making strenuous 
efforts to gain control of public opinion. Be- 
fore the Communist takeover, there were 27 
daily newspapers in four languages. Now 
there are three. Before, there were three 
television and two dozen radio stations. Now 
there is one TV station, which broadcasts for 
two hours each morning, and three radio sta- 
tions. Both newspapers and broadcast media 
are run by the government, and are little 
more than propaganda outlets, All back is- 
sues of the old newspapers have been burned. 
It is illegal to listen to foreign radio, or to 
fail to inform on those who do.™ 

Soon after the takeover the Communists 
ordered most books on controversial topics 
burned—and most topics were controversial. 
Huge bonfires of proscribed books lit the 
streets of Saigon. Each family must now sub- 
mit to the state a list of the books it owns. 
Private ownership of typewriters has been 
effectively outlawed as well.** 

Religion is persecuted. There are 200-300 
priests and six bishops in jail. Treatment of 
Buddhists is still harsher, as they have little 
recourse to world opinion, But Christianity is 
under fire too. By the end of the “five year 
plan,” in 1982, it is scheduled not to exist. 
Teaching religion to children is prohibited.” 

A number of Western religious groups have 
claimed that the Hanoi regime tolerates re- 
ligion.* James Klassen of the Mennonite 
Central Committee, for example, does “not 
feel that there was any systematic repression 
of religion by the government." He bases this 
view largely on the experience of his own 
congregation, which cooperated enthusias- 
tically with the government and was allowed 
to continue meeting. Still, Klassen admits 
that distribution of religious tracts is now 
illegal, that all church meetings must be reg- 
istered with the state, and that the govern- 
men propagandizes against religion.” 

Coi reports that most of the “churches” 
showt Western visitors are now used exclu- 
sively for political meetings. Bach Mai was 
Hanoi's only remaining church when it was 
converted into a hospital; worshippers must 
now meet in an alley.” 

The most striking reaction to persecution 
of religion in Vietnam has gone almost un- 
noticed in the West. Many Buddhist monks 
and nuns have burned themselves to death 
in protest, including twelve members of the 
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An Quang sect at Can Tho in November 
1975." The self-immolation of Buddhist 
monks in the early sixties helped turn world 
opinion against the Diem government. But 
the recent suicides, dramatic as they are, 
have been virtually ignored by world opinion. 

One of the most effective methods of con- 
trolling the public was the “census” of 1976. 
As Gelinas describes it: 

The form which you had to fill out con- 
sisted of seven or eight pages in which you 
were absolutely required to describe your 
monthly activities during the last seven 
years, where you lived, what you did, what 
you thought, and why you thought it, the 
names of people you know and of those for 
whom you worked, your political opinions, 
etc. On each form you had to list the names 
of five people who could guarantee the accu- 
racy of your statements. 

But this form was merely a preliminary 
draft. You had to read it publicly before the 
assembled members of your Tô (neighbor- 
hood council), and if your neighbors thought 
there were errors or omissions they could 
correct them. The chief of the Tô would then 
approve or reject your census form and only 
then could you make a clean final copy; but 
you had to do this before a kind of jury of 
four or five civil servants. That could take 
take four or five hours, after which you 
turned in your form, but without being able 
to keep any notes. 

And there is the catch. Because ten days 
later you have to answer the same questions 
without crossing yourself up; and then the 
questions must be answered yet a third time, 
after the authorities had checked over all the 
rest of your family. “Your sister-in-law was 
a secretary for a French company and you 
didn't say so. Why? And the six months you 
spent in the army. Have you forgotten 
them?" And your brother-in-law, uncle and 
aunt go through the same paces. So by collat- 
ing all such information, by working through 
millions of forms, the authorities are able to 
know everything about everybody.” 

Every aspect of life is subject to state 
control. Choice of occupation, choice of resi- 
dence, choice even of what clothing to wear, 
all have disappeared. “Western” habits are 
being extirpated. Soldiers occasionally board 
public buses and clip women’s nails if they 
seem too long, according to Gelinas.* 


“NEW ECONOMIC ZONES” 


The major fear of Saigon residents is 
neither the rigors of city life nor the labor 
camps, but the “new economic zones.” These 
are duplicating, on a smaller scale, the ex- 
periments of neighboring Cambodia in forced 
relocation. 

Ostensibly the “‘New Economic Zones” are 
pleasant rural areas being developed by teams 
of urban workers. The reality, according to 
most refugees, is one of famine, epidemics, 
wretched living conditions and complete 
servitude. Often virtually no constructive 
work is accomplished.“ 

Some 3,000 persons a day leave Saigon for 
the zones. In 1976, when more than a million 
had been relocated, officials predicted that 
another eight million would eventually be 
moved to the zones.* 

Many in the South are simply ordered out 
of the cities where they have spent their 
lives; others are persuaded to go by means 
of coercion so strong as to be almost worse 
than explicit dictates. Sometimes wrecking 
crews have been sent to demolish the homes 
of those who delayed in “agreeing” to leave.** 
Other recalcitrants are deprived of food 
rations.“ 

The positions of those sent to the zones 
or camps are often taken by Northerners. As 
Tiziano Terzani puts it in the New York 
Review of Books: “Many thousands of people 
from the North (some estimates put the 
figure as high as half a million) have been 
imported to take over the responsibilities for 
administering many aspects of life through- 
out the South.” * 
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ECONOMIC WOES 


With the South’s leading cities being de- 
populated, it is little wonder that the econ- 
omy is staggering badly. Factories and 
hospital equipment have been removed in 
quantity and taken to the North.” Gelinas 
reports: "There is no famine: but many live 
in misery. The two staple foods are rice and 
the Chinese potato, the Khoai-mi, which is 
normally eaten by animals but is now mixed 
with rice to make it go further .. . dogs and 
cats disappeared long ago; if one didn’t eat 
them, they would be stolen.” © 

Fish has become scarce; the state has 
virtually banned ocean fishing to discourage 
escape by sea. The produce of mango 
farmers has been taxed so heavily that they 
have cut down the trees for firewood. Pro- 
duction of rice, the most vital foodstuff of all, 
is suffering for similar reasons.‘ The price of 
milk has increased sixfold since the take- 
over.© 

Property rights have received the sort of 
treatment typical of communist regimes. 
Thousands of suicides followed a 1975 proc- 
lamation confiscating all but the smallest 
holdings of wealth, says Gelinas.“ Ironically 
for those who saw “corruption” as one vice 
from which the Communists would at least 
be free, Vietnam has gone on what the 
Washington Post calls a “corruption binge.” 
Hanoi itself complains that such offenses as 
bribery and embezzlement “are increasing in 
both frequency and seriousness,” and says 
corrupt officials have been imprisoning those 
who refuse to pay bribes. A medium-sized 
family can reportedly buy the right to 
“emigrate” in a small boat from a Vietnamese 
port by paying $6,000 in gold to a “syndicate” 
of bureaucrats.“ 

Hanoi has not demobilized its army, one 
of the largest in the world. But it is an army 
which provides little protection to its own 
subjects. Cambodian army units periodically 
strike across the border to massacre Viet- 
namese civilians, committing such atrocities 
as dismemberment and mutilation of women 
and children. According to Terzani in the 
Washington Post, the Vietnamese govern- 
ment has tried to ignore these attacks in 
order to avoid a quarrel with Cambodia's 
Chinese ally.” Before the worsening of rela- 
tions between the two governments in April 
1976, incidentally, Vietnamese authorities 
forcibly repatriated thousands of Cam- 
bodians who had fled that country’s repres- 
sive regime. All, the Post reports, were 
promptly killed by Phnom Penn's rulers. 

If any good can be said to come out of an 
experience like Vietnam's, perhaps it will 
take the form of a more realistic American 
view of the consequences of Communist take- 
overs. As Rev. Richard Neuhaus of Clergy 
and Laity Concerned, one of the antiwar ac- 
tivists who signed the protest of December 
16, said: “We wanted to believe desperately— 
so desperately—the pledge and the promises 
of respect that would be shown [by the Com- 
munists] toward human beings and human 
rights.” That belief has been rudely shat- 
tered by the grim experience of Vietnam.— 
By Walter Olson; research by Robert Johnson 
and Tom Humbert, Policy Research Staff. 
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MORE ON NEUTRON WARHEAD 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to this informative article writ- 
ten by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
concerning the enhanced radiation war- 
head. 
RED PROPAGANDA VICTORY 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

BRUSSELS.—Visits this week with the two 
leaders who run the show politically and 
militarily at NATO revealed to me an aston- 
ishing story of how the American and western 
European people were misled about a nu- 
clear weapon that is far less dangerous and 
far more humane than others the United 
States has poised to use in Europe today. 

This is the so-called neutron bomb—which 
isn’t a bomb at all. It is an artillery shell 
warhead. 

President Carter’s decision in April to defer 
production of this feat of American techno- 
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logical genius, because of the public outcry 
about it, is regarded in the NATO High Com- 
mand as one of the greatest psychological 
victories over the West ever achieved by the 
Soviet government. 

Dr. Joseph Luns, the respected Dutch sec- 
retary general of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and General Alexander Haig, 
the impressive American Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe (SACEUR), told me that 
Soviet propaganda and naive idealists had 
succeeded in brainwashing the people gen- 
erally in our country and western Europe 
about this weapon. 

It all started, according to Dr. Luns, with 
& Defense Department report on the neutron 
weapon published in The Washington Post 
on June 7, 1977. Under a front page headline 
that said “Neutron Killer Warhead Buried in 
ERDA* Budget,” that story asserted that the 
United States was about to begin production 
of its first nuclear battlefield weapon “speci- 
fically designed to kill people through the 
release of neutrons rather than to destroy 
military installations through heat and 
blast.” 

The story thus implied that in the event of 
war President Carter and our military leaders 
planned to kill people with nuclear radiation 
in order to save military installations from 
destruction. 

The Soviet government seized on this mis- 
leading report to launch what Secretary Gen- 
eral Luns described as one of the greatest 
propaganda campaigns ever conducted 
against the West on a military issue. He said 
the campaign influenced “to a very great 
extent” western public opinion and some 
NATO governments against deployment of 
the weapon in western Euorpe. 

Moscow's campaign was carried out not 
only in the West, but throughout the world. 
It was particularly intense in the communist- 
ruled countries of eastern Europe. 

Bernard Kaplan, our Paris-based roving 
correspondent, reported from Warsaw in May 
that an all-out propoganda crusade was 
under way to convince the Polish people the 
United States was planning to lower the nu- 
clear threshold (a term meaning: making 
nuclear warfare more likely) with a fiendish 
new nuclear weapon that would annihilate 
people with radiation. 

No nightly television news program was 
complete without a film report from fac- 
tories or farms featuring workers supposedly 
protesting against the American threat. The 
newspapers frontpaged daily reports of popu- 
lar indignation. Walls of buildings in Soviet- 
bloc towns and cities were plastered with 
“anti-N bomb” posters. Moscow radio blared 
denunciation of the American plan in 100 
different languages. 

One of my reasons for coming to Brussels 
from the economic summit conference in 
Bonn was to find out what the NATO chiefs 
responsible for protecting western security 
thought about this controversial weapon. 

I was curious because, with all due mod- 
esty, I wondered at the time of the outcry, 
particularly by the naive and so-called liberal 
element in our society, whether it was justi- 
fied. 

When the Soviets launched the hysterical 
propoganda campaign against the weapon, 
my suspicion became thoroughly aroused. 
When Moscow starts to scream about some- 
thing we plan to do, I have learned that if 
it’s bad for the Kremlin, it must be good for 
us. 

So Joe Kingsbury Smith, our national edi- 
tor, and I sought the opinions of Dr. Luns 
and General Haig. First of all, I asked if it 
wasn’t a misnomer to call the weapon a 
bomb. 

“Absolutely,” General Haig replied. “It’s a 
warhead that has been developed for two 
systems. One is the so-called Lance missile, 
which is a short range, ground-to-ground 
missile. The other is the 8-inch artillery 
shell. The neutron warhead Is a special round 
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to go into that shell. Both the Lance mis- 
sile and the 8-inch artillery also fire con- 
ventional rounds. 

“The NATO military authorities have ad- 
vised their political masters that this en- 
hanced radiation warhead is a desirable mod- 
ernization step that the Atlantic alliance 
should have on military grounds. Contrary 
to what has been published about It, it does 
not lower the nuclear threshold.” 

Secretary General Luns, whom we inter- 
viewed at NATO headquarters just outside 
Brussels, was even more explicit. He said 
the name “bomb” was invented by The 
Washington Post. It is not the proper name. 
The proper name is reduced-blast-and-en- 
hanced-radiation “shell.” 

“Because of the article in The Washington 
Post, followed by an all-out Soviet propa- 
ganda campaign, the public got the impres- 
sion that this was a more terrible weapon 
than we already have in our nuclear arsenal. 

“Quite the contrary, it is far less danger- 
ous, particularly for the civilian population, 
than the regular nuclear warheads we now 
have in our artillery shells. It has no radio- 
active fall-out to contaminate the atmos- 
phere. It has very little explosive power so 
that the blast effect is greatly reduced. 

Gesturing with his hands. Dr. Luns ex- 
plained that when the neutron warhead shell 
explodes over a pinpointed target, such as a 
covey of enemy tanks, the radiation “goes 
straight down.” 

“The radiation,” he added, “will penetrate 
the armor and kill the crew inside. It will 
kill everybody in the immediate vicinity, 
but it has no fall-out and very little blast 
power. 

“Tt will not spread nuclear radiation over a 
widespread area, or send it up into the 
clouds to be carried around the world, as 
the nuclear warheads we now have will do. 
It is therefore far less dangerous, far less 
damaging and far more humane than the 
tactical nuclear weapons we now have. 

“If we had this neutron warhead today and 
the world heard the United States was de- 
veloping a new weapon with the radioactive 
fall-out, widespread radiation impact and 
enormous blast power of the warheads we 
now have ready to use, you can imagine 
what world-wide protests there would be. 
The neutron warhead would greatly lessen 
the lethal danger of the tactical nuclear 
weapons which are a credible and effective 
deterrent to a Soviet bloc attack against 
western Europe. 


“Opponents argue that it lowers the atomic 
threshold because it is a weapon which the 
allies are likely to resort to more quickly. We 
already have nuclear weapons which lower 
the threshold far more than this weapon 
would. We have atomic demolition charges 
to close mountain passes and atomic depth 
charges to destroy enemy submarines, both 
with far more radioactive contaminating 
danger than this weapon. 


“A Soviet journalist said to me that if the 
West developed the neutron weapon, Russia 
would also make it. I said ‘Make it by all 
means. Make it even if we don't. It is not 
excluded that in the event of a future con- 
flict the battle will be waged for the first 
few weeks on western allied territory. So we 
want you to use weapons that will not kill 
as many people as the tactical nuclear weap- 
ons we both now have’.” 

Apart from the fact the Soviets apparently 
have not discovered how to make the neutron 
warhead, and therefore do not want the 
United States to have the advantage of it, 
Dr. Luns said the main reason for Moscow's 
almost frantic opposition to it probably is 
that it would be an extremely effective anti- 
tank weapon. The Warsaw Pact’s military 
superiority over the NATO forces on the cen- 
tral European front is based largely on its 3 
to 1 numerical supremacy in tanks. This ad- 
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vantage could be nullified with the tank- 
killing capability of the neutron warhead. 

The NATO secretary general said the west- 
ern public has been so misinformed about 
the weapon, and so influenced against it by 
Soviet propaganda, that it will probably be 
difficult for President Carter to proceed with 
production of it. 

Developed by the British as an offensive 
weapon in World War I, the tank was the 
spearhead of Hitler's blitzkrieg breakthrough 
on the Russian and Western front in the 
Second World War. Again in 1944 it was the 
weapon with which General Patton broke out 
of the Normandy beachhead and which led 
the allied armies to victory over Nazi 
Germany. 

Gen. Haig told us the Soviet bloc forces on 
the central European front now have “a 
three or four to one superiority” over the 
NATO forces. The offensive nature of that 
tank buildup could not be more clear, so you 
don't have to be a military expert to realize 
how essential it is that our forces be supplied 
with the neutron warhead—the most effec- 
tive anti-tank battlefield weapon ever 
devised. 

If this report encourages you to write to 
the president urging him to go ahead, and 
explain to all of us why ‘he is doing so, I 
shall feel that I have rendered a service to 
my country. 

We also talked to Dr. Luns and General 
Haig about the strength and weakness of 
NATO at present and in the foreseeable 
future. Joe will be reporting on their enlight- 
ening and important views in a series of 
articles which will appear in The News Amer- 
ican this coming week. I just want to say that 
although I was raised an isolationist, my Pop 
having shared George Washington’s belief 
that we should stay out of entangling foreign 
alliances, times have changed. 

In view of the clearly apparent Soviet 
threat to extend its imperialistic domination 
over the world, I belleye Pop would have 
agreed with me that the Atlantic alliance 
is America’s first line of defense. The least 
we at home can do is supply these shock 
troops with the most effective weapons 
available.@ 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL CHARTER 
OF BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to express my sincere appre- 
ciation to my colleagues for their unani- 
mous consent yesterday to the amend- 
ment I offered to the Federal charter of 
the Boy Scouts of America. I know the 
Boy Scouts share in my gratitude to the 
House of Representatives for the expedi- 
tious passage of this legislation. 

The purpose of this bill, H.R. 11956, is 
to specify that the Boy Scouts’ annual 
report to Congress shall be printed as a 
separate House document. Although the 
Boy Scouts’ annual report was printed as 
a House document for 55 years, almost 
every year since their Federal charter 
was granted in 1916, they were informed 
in 1977 that this practice was to be dis- 
continued because their charter does not 
specify such treatment of their report. 

Unlike the Girl Scouts of America, the 
Boy Scouts were incorporated before it 
became the practice for Congress to in- 
clude this provision in Federal charters. 
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Hence, the Boy Scouts’ report may not 
be printed as a House document, while 
the reports of other federally chartered 
organizations of much shorter tenure, 
may. 

The Boy Scouts are proud of their 
Federal charter and have always felt 
honored to have their report produced as 
an official congressional document. I am 
sure my colleagues are, likewise, proud of 
the Boy Scouts of America and the great 
positive influence they exert on the youth 
of America, and so it is fitting that the 
House of Representatives has agreed to 
reinstate the printing of their report as 
an official congressional document. I 
thank and commend my colleagues.@ 


RETIREMENT OF J. BURKE KNAPP, 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD 
BANE 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the inter- 
national community has lost the services 
of a distinguished public servant, J. 
Burke Knapp, who retired on June 30 
as Vice President of the World Bank. 

Mr. Knapp joined the Bank in late 
1949 as Assistant Director of the Eco- 
nomics Department. In the fall of 1952, 
he was named Director of Operations of 
the Western Hemisphere Department 
(now the Latin America and Caribbean 
Regional Office). Four years later, in 
July of 1956, he became a Vice President, 
one of three appointed that year, and in 
October 1972, Mr. Knapp assumed the 
position of Vice President of Operations 
of the World Bank. 

In the post, Mr. Knapp examined in 
detail every project that was considered 
for World Bank and International De- 
velopment Agency (IDA) financing. His 
creativity and leadership guided the 
World Bank-IDA through extremely 
difficult political circumstances and al- 
lowed the Bank to remain the world’s 
foremost international financial institu- 
tion for development. 

J. Burke Knapp’s academic and pro- 
fessional distinctions are many. He was 
named a Rhodes Scholar and studied at 
Oxford for 3 years, after graduating with 
honors (Phi Beta Kappa) from Stanford 
University. He was elected Honorary Fel- 
low of St. Johns College, Oxford, in June 
1975, and in April of this year, Mr. Knapp 
was awarded the Japanese Order of the 
Rising Sun (Second Class). 

In addition, his activities as a citizen 
distinguish him well. He has served on 
the board of directors of the Arena Stage 
(Washington Drama Society, Inc.) since 
1959 and was chairman of its board for 
10 years. He also has been a member of 
the board of directors of Mount Vernon 
College since 1965. 

Obviously, J. Burke Knapp’s contri- 
butions have benefitted the entire inter- 
national—and local—community. His 
thorough professionalism will be remem- 
bered and appreciated by all those who 
seek to establish a better environment 
in which future generations may live.@ 
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COUGHLIN CONSTITUENTS CITE 
INFLATION AND CREDIBILITY OF 
GOVERNMENT AS KEY ISSUES 


HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have done each year, I am pleased to 
submit to my colleagues the results of my 
mail questionnaire poll to the citizens 
of Pennsylvania’s 13th Congressional 
District. 

While the results should come as no 
surprise, I believe my constituents share 
the views of millions throughout the 
country on key issues. For example, in- 
flation is rated the major problem fac- 
ing the U.S. economy, and government— 
both Federal and State—takes a terrible 
lambasting. Overwhelming majorities 
see corruption as widespread at both 
these government levels. 

A total of 13,007 individual responses 
was received before the July 1, 1978, 
deadline with hundreds of others mail- 
ing in their completed questionnaires 
after that date. A statistical check of the 
later results showed no change from the 
final poll findings. 

In a question on the economy, 57 per- 
cent ranked inflation as the most severe 
problem. Government spending was a 
distant second, followed by taxes and 
unemployment. 

Constituents were asked if they be- 
lieved corruption was widespread in 
Federal Government and 85 percent 
answered “Yes.” For State government, 
the disenchanted were even higher with 
93 percent contending corruption was 
widespread. 

Cutting taxes and reducing the deficit 
were only 1 percentage point apart as 
respondents were asked to select one 
course of action that would be most ef- 
fective in improving economic conditions 
and producing more jobs. Forty percent 
said cut taxes and 39 percent said reduce 
the deficit. Following were increase 
spending and do nothing—let the econ- 
omy take its course. 

Aplurality—42 percent—favored man- 
datory wage and price controls to check 
inflation. Voluntary wage and price 
guidelines were selected as second choice 
followed by nothing—let the economy 
take its course, and standby controls with 
Government “jawboning.” 

In a question on whether to spend 
more, the same or less, foreign aid once 
again proved to be the most unpopular. 
Eighty-one percent wanted less spent on 
foreign aid. Mass transportation drew the 
most favorable response with 53 percent 
desiring more spent in that field. 

Constitutents, answering a three-part 
energy question, believe by a 49-percent 
plurality that our energy picture is worse 
now than a year ago. Forty-four percent 
oppose committing ourselves to spending 
heavily to develop costly synthetic fuels. 
Fifty-one percent responded “no” to a 
crude oil tax or import fees in an effort 
to cut domestic consumption. 

Three of six nations listed received 
favorable responses to a question on 
whether the United States should sell 
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arms to them. Israel with 61 percent 
positive led the three, followed by Iran 
and South Korea. Constituents regis- 
tered “no” to selling arms to India, Egypt, 
and Saudi Arabia. 

A majority opposes changing the law 
to extend the 7-year deadline Congress 
set for three-fourths of the States to 
ratify the equal rights amendment. 
Sixty-five percent said “no” while only 
24 percent responded “yes.” 

An almost even split was noted on the 
question of whether citizens would be 
willing to pay higher prices for Ameri- 
can-made products in order to preserve 
American jobs. Forty-six percent were 
opposed while 44 percent indicated their 
willingness to pay higher prices. 

Fifty-two percent wanted the Congress 
to approve the President's proposal to end 
the U.S. arms embargo to Turkey. 
Twenty-seven percent were opposed. 
These results were obtained before the 
Senate and the House voted to end the 
embargo. 

Sixty-two percent favor the United 
States continuing to develop the so-called 
neutron bomb with 27 percent opposed. 

Sixty-five percent believe the strategic 
arms limitation talks (SALT) now under 
way will not benefit the United States 
as much as the Soviet Union. Nineteen 
percent believe the United States will 
benefit as much. 

Constituents were asked, “Conceding 
the risks, do you think the U.S. must be- 
come more deeply involved in opposing 
Soviet and Cuban intervention in 
Africa?” Forty-eight percent responded 
“yes” and 39 percent answered “no.” 

The results were compiled by my staff 
and no computer was used. In addition 
to checking carefully the results and per- 
centages, my staff weighted the responses 
by ZIP code. I note with interest that the 
final results showed almost exactly the 
same percentages as preliminary results. 

I will be mailing the results to citizens 
throughout my congressional district and 
also will submit the results to the 
President. 

The material follows: 

QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 

1. Please rank in order of severity, 1, 2, 3 
and 4, the major problems facing the U.S. 
economy. 

[In percent] 


Government spending 
Taxes 


2. What single course of action would be 
most effective in improving economic condi- 
tions and producing more jobs? (one only) 

[in percent} 
Cut taxes 
Reduce deficit 
Increase spending 
Nothing—let the economy take 


3. Inflation threatens to escalate. Which 

action do you most favor? (one only) 
[In percent] 

Voluntary wage and price guidelines... 
Mandatory wage and price controls 
Standby controls with government “jaw- 

boning” 
Nothing—let the economy take 

course 
None of above 
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4. Should we spend more, less or the same 
amount of your Federal tax dollars on the 
following: 

[In percent] 


More Same 


Mass transportation —.- 26 
43 
Health care 38 
Environmental protec- 
tion 40 
Aid to elderly 45 
Foreign aid 16 
Defense 34 
38 


5. Congress has been grappling with energy 
legislation for more than a year. > 

A. Do you believe our total energy outlook 
is any worse now than it was a year ago? 


[In percent] 


B. Should we commit ourselves to spending 
heavily to develop costly synthetic fuels? 


Hn percent] 


C. Acknowledging that prices would in- 
crease, do you favor a crude oil tax or import 
fees on foreign oil in an effort to cut do- 
mestic consumption? 


[In percent] 


6. Should the U.S. sell arms to: 
[In percent] 


Tsrael 


Saudi Arabia 
fran 


7. Do you believe corruption is widespread 
in: 


[In percent] 


Federal Government 
State Government 


8. Should Congress change the law to ex- 
tend the seven-year deadline which it set for 
three-fourths of the states to ratify the 
Equal Rights Amendment? 


[In percent] 


9. Would you pay higher prices for Ameri- 
can-made products in order to preserve 
American jobs? 


[In percent] 


10. Should the Congress approve the Presi- 
dent's proposal to end the U.S. arms embargo 
to Turkey? 

[In percent] 


11. Should the U.S. continue to develop 
the so-called Neutron Bomb? 


[In percent} 
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12. Do you believe the Strategic Arms Lim- 
itation Talks (SALT) now underway will 
benefit the U.S. as much as the Soviet Union? 


[In percent] 


13. Conceding the risks, do you think the 
U.S. must become more deeply involved in 
opposing Soviet and Cuban intervention in 


[In percent] 


Party preference of those responding: 
[In percent] 


Republican 
Democrat 


Ages of those responding: 
[In percent] 


INFLATION AND CAPITAL FORMA- 
TION 


HON. ANDREW MAGUIRE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Wall Street Journal of July 27, 1978, 
there appeared an interesting analysis of 


the impact of inflation on capital for- 
mation by Harvard economist Martin 
Feldstein. The article follows: 
INFLATION AND CAPITAL FORMATION 
(By Martin Feldstein) 

During the past decade, effective tax rates 
have increased dramatically on capital gains, 
on interest income and on the direct re- 
turns to investment in plant and equipment. 
Investors in stocks and bonds now pay tax 
rates of nearly 100% —and in many cases 
more than 100%—on their real returns. 

This change has taken place without pub- 
lic debate and without legislative action, 
though Tuesday’s vote by the House Ways 
and Means Committee to. “index” capital 
gains may finally have placed the matter on 
the political agenda. Our tax system was de- 
signed for an economy with little or no 
inflation. But if current rates of inflation 
persist, the existing tax laws will continue 
to impose effective tax rates of more than 
100% on investment incomes. To make mat- 
ters even worse, the current tax laws imply 
that future tax rates will depend haphaz- 
ardly on future rates of inflation and there- 
fore cannot be predicted at the time that in- 
vestment decisions are being made. 

These extremely high tax rates and the 
uncertaintly about future tax rates are a 
cloud that hangs over both the stock mar- 
ket and business investment decisions. Sev- 
eral recent studies at the National Bureau 
of Economic Research that quantify the ef- 
fect of inflation on the taxation of invest- 
ment income show these dramatic effects. 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 


Inflation is particularly harsh on the taxa- 
tion of capital gains. Under current law, 
when corporate stock or any other asset is 
sold, a capital gains tax must be paid on the 
entire difference between the selling price 
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and the original cost even though much of 
the nominal gain only offsets a general rise 
in the prices of consumer goods and services. 
Taxing nominal gains in this way very sub- 
stantially increases the effective tax rate on 
real price-adjusted gains. Indeed, many indi- 
viduals pay a substantial capital gains tax 
even though, when adjustment is made for 
the change in the price level, they actually 
receive less from their sale than they had 
originally paid. 

In a recent study at the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Joel Slemrod and I 
measured the total excess taxation of corpo- 
rate stock capital gains caused by inflation 
and the extent to which this distortion dif- 
fers capriciously among individuals. We 
found that in 1973 individuals paid capital 
gains tax on $4.6 billion of nominal capital 
gains on corporate stock. When the costs of 
these shares are adjusted for the increase in 
the consumer price level since they were 
purchased, this gain becomes a loss of nearly 
$1 billion. 

The $4.6 billion of nominal capital gains 
resulted in a tax liability of $1.1 billion. The 
tax liability on the real capital gains would 
have been only $661 million. Inflation thus 
raised tax liabilities by nearly $500 million, 
approximately doubling the overall effective 
tax rate on corporate stock capital gains. 

Although adjusting for the price change 
reduces the gain at every income level, the 
effect of the price level correction is far from 
uniform. In particular, the mismeasurement 
of capital gains is most severe for taxpayers 
with incomes under $100,000. 

In the highest income class, there is little 
difference between nominal and real capital 
gains; in contrast, taxpayers with incomes 
below $100,000 suffered real capital losses 
even though they were taxed on positive 
nominal gains. In each income class up to 
$50,000, recognizing real capital gains makes 
the tax liability negative. At higher income 
levels, tax liabilities are reduced but remain 
positive on average; the extent of the cur- 
rent excess tax decreases with income. 

Inflation not only raises the effective tax 
rate, but also makes the taxation of capital 
gains arbitrary and capricious. Individuals 
who face the same statutory rates have their 
real capital gains taxed at very different rates 
because of differences in holding periods. For 
example, among taxpayers with adjusted 
gross incomes of $20,000 to $50,000, we found 
that only half of the tax lability on capital 
gains was incurred by taxpayers whose lia- 
bilities on real gains would have been be- 
tween 80% and 100% of their actual liabil- 
ities. The remaining half of tax liabilities 
were incurred by individuals whose liabilities 
on real gains would have been less than 80% 
of their actual statutory liabilities. 

In short, our study showed that inflation 
has substantially increased—roughly dou- 
bled—the overall effective tax rate on cor- 
porate stock capital gains. Although this esti- 
mate relates to 1973 (because that is the 
only year for which data of this type are 
available), the continuing high rate of in- 
flation means that the tax distortion for 
more recent years is likely to be even greater. 

The second major problem that inflation 
causes in our tax system is in the treatment 
of depreciation. Under current law, the 
amount of depreciation that is allowed on 
any asset depends on its original cost. When 
inflation raises the price level, the real value 
of these depreciation allowances is reduced. 
This reduction in the real value of deprecia- 
tion that is caused by the historic cost 
method of depreciation is equivalent to a 
substantial increase in the rate of tax on 
corporate and other investment income. 

In 1977, the historic cost method of tax 
depreciation caused corporate depreciation 
to be understated by more than $30 billion. 
This understatement increased corporate tax 
liabilities by $15 billion, a 25% increase in 
corporate taxes. This extra inflation tax re- 
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duced net profits by 28% of the total 1977 
net profits of $53 billion. This is the single 
most important adverse effect of inflation on 
capital formation. 

This brings me to the final tax problem 
caused by inflation, the failure to distin- 
guish between nominal interest and real in- 
terest. This problem is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the problems involved in capital 
gains taxation and in depreciation. The na- 
ture of this difference is still not widely 
appreciated. The difference is extremely im- 
portant, however, because it implies that 
changing the tax treatment of interest is 
less urgent than the other changes. Let me 
explain why. 

It is clear that taxing nominal interest 
income imposes an unfair burden on bond 
owners and other lenders. But allowing a 
deduction for nominal interest expenses also 
provides an unfair benefit to corporations 
and other borrowers. When markets have had 
a chance to respond fully to the higher rate 
of inflation, interest rates will adjust to re- 
duce the unfair burden on lenders and to 
reduce the unfair advantage of borrowers. 

If all borrowers and lenders had the same 
marginal tax rate, the market adjustment of 
interest rates could eliminate all inequities, 
leaving borrowers and lenders with the same 
real after-tax rates of interest that they 
would face in the absence of inflation. 

Let me emphasize, however, that this 
rough, long-run justice would only be 
achieved if the current method of deprecia- 
tion is replaced by price-indexed or current 
cost depreciation. If we stay with our current 
system of depreciation, interest rates will 
fail to adjust fully and bondholders will suf- 
fer a substantial permanent fall in their real 
after-tax returns. 

In a recent NBER study Lawrence Sum- 
mers and I showed that, roughly speaking, 
with our current system of depreciation and 
taxation, each 1 percent rise in the expected 
rate of inflation will induce a 1 percent rise 
in the market rate of interest. The real rate 
of interest will remain unchanged, but the 
real after-tax rate of interest will fall sharply. 
This is, in effect, the mechanism by which 
firms transfer some of the adverse effect of 
historic cost depreciation to bondholders. 

‘The magnitude of this effect is large 
enough to imply effective tax rates of more 
than 100 percent on interest income. Con- 
sider what has happened since the early 
1960s. The inflation rate was then only 1 
percent, and the 5 percent nominal yield 
on Baa bonds provided a real yield of 4 per- 
cent. An investor with a 40 percent marginal 
rate obtained an after-tax yield of 3 per- 
cent, and a real after-tax yield of 2 percent. 
By comparison, during the past three years 
@ Baa bond yielded 10 percent, but con- 
sumer prices rose 6 percent. An investor 
with a 40 percent marginal rate obtained 
a 6 percent after-tax yield but a real after- 
tax yield of zero. In short, the effective 
rate of tax on real income was 100 percent. 

IMPERFECT, BUT... 

The meaning of this calculation is clear. 
If historic cost depreciation is continued, 
taxpaying bondholders will receive little or 
no after-tax income. This can be remedied 
by allowing bondholders and other lenders 
to include only real interest receipts in their 
taxable income. But this should be seen as 
only an imperfect way of dealing with the 
more basic problem of depreciation. More- 
over, it is important to limit this change 
in the treatment of interest to bondholders; 
reducing the deduction taken by corpora- 
tions to their real interest payments with- 
out adjusting depreciation rules would only 
transfer the full burden of mismeasuring de- 
preciation to equity investors. 

Replacing the current method of depre- 
ciation is, therefore, the key problem. If 
this is done, adjusting the taxation of in- 
terest income is of secondary importance. 
The specific method of depreciation that is 
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adopted—replacement cost depreciation, gen- 
eral price indexing or immediate expensing 
of investment—is a much less important is- 
sue than the general principle that the value 
of depreciation must be Insulated from the 
effects of inflation. 

(Note.—Mr. Feldstein is president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and 
professor of economics at Harvard University. 
This article is based on testimony he gave 
before the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress.) @ 


SEAT BELTS SAVE LIVES 
HON. BUD SHUSTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


© Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to my colleagues the following arti- 
cle which appeared in the July 30 Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: 

Seat BELT’S VALUE IS AGAIN REINFORCED 


BRITISH STUDY DRAMATICALLY SHOWS SAVING 
EFFECTS 


(By Lloyd Timberlake) 


Lonpon,—Safety belts have been found to 
cut in half the number of serious and fatal 
injuries in highway accidents, according to 
one of the most exhaustive studies ever made 
of car seat belts. 

If every car driver and passenger in Brit- 
ain wore seat belts, more than 12,000 deaths 
and serious injuries a year would be averted, 
reducing the annual cost of road accidents by 
about $140 million, wrote Adrian Hobbs in a 
report for the National Transport and Road 
Research Labortory. 

“If only an 85 percent wearing rate were 
achieved, which is a more realistic figure, 
the potential further saving of 9,000 (deaths 
and serious injuries) would still be consider- 
able.” he added. 

Yet despite gruesome billboard and tele- 
vision advertisements here showing women 
with multilated faces and tenage boys sitting 
in wheelchairs beside soccer fields—all due 
to the lack of seat belts—the 1977 wearing 
rate ranged from 25 percent in urban areas 
to 44 percent on highways. 

British cars are required to have seat belts, 
but, despite evidence of improved highway 
safety figures in countries where the wearing 
of belts is compulsory, Parliament has repeat- 
edly refused to pass such a law, largely be- 
cause of arguments that the individual has 
the right to chose his own safety device. 

In his study, Hobbs examined 2,789 people 
involved in 1,100 accidents, doing a computer 
analysis of 800 pieces of information on each 
of the automobile occupants. 

“Nearly half of the injuries more severe 
than minor were saved by the wearing of a 
seat belt, and the proportion escaping injury 
altogether rose from 28 percent ( unbelted) ta 
42 percent (belted),” he said. 

“The most commonly injured region of the 
body was the head. Over half of the un- 
belted occupants received a head injury 
compared to just over a quarter of those who 
were belted.” 

To counter arguments that it is sometimes 
better to be hurled from a car in a collision. 
Hobbs found that of the 68 people he studied 
who were thrown from their cars, more than 
& quarter of them were fatally injured, ac- 
counting for half the deaths in the survey. 

“From this it would seem desirable for oc- 
cupants to be retained and restrained inside 
the car in the accident and that almost al- 
ways injuries will be more severe if the oc- 
cupant is thrown out of the car,” Hobbs said. 

Only three of the accident victims studied 
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were in vehicles that caught fire. Only one 
of them was trapped in the car, and he died 
before the fire started. 

Only one person was in a car submerged in 
water. He escaped but died in a hospital nine 
days later of a lung infection. 

“In none of the cases were seat belts seen 
to put the wearer at a disadvantage. Indeed, 
by wearing a seat belt, an occupant is more 
likely to be conscious after the accident and 
so be in a position to unfasten his seat belt 
and get out of the vehicle,” said Hobbs, a 
member of the lab’s accident investigation 
division. 

Of all the rear-seat occupants studied, 
only nine were in some sort of restraining 
device, and these were all children under the 
age of 5. None was seriously injuried, though 
one bit his tongue and others had minor 
cuts, 

Hobbs found no reports, from wearers or 
police, of a seat belt failure in the 1,100 
accidents. 

There were more neck injuries to belted 
than to unbelted people (16 versus 12), but 
the injuries to the belted people were either 
minor or moderate “and the majority were 
simply temporary stiffness of the neck.” 

By contrast, four of the unbelted occu- 
pants received serious back injuries. 

In the entire study “no cases were iden- 
tified where the occupant would have been 
safer not wearing a seat belt,” Hobbs 
concluded.@ 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA RESOLUTION 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
I joined with Mr. Srump of Arizona in 
introducing a House resolution on the 
status of the U.S. relationship with the 
people of the Republic of China. The 
resolution provides for the maintenance 
of full diplomatic relations with the Re- 
public of China and the Mutual Defense 
Treaty of 1954, regardless of any initia- 
tives that the administration may choose 
to make toward the People’s Republic 
of China. 

It is my sincere desire that the people 
of the Republic of China will escape the 
pains of pragmatic diplomacy. At this 
point, I should like to insert the content 
of the resolution into the RECORD: 

H. Res. — 

Whereas, the maintenance of peace and 
security in the Western Pacific is in the para- 
mount interest of the United States, 

Whereas, the Republic of China has been 
& long-standing friend and faithful ally of 
the United States both in war and peace, 

Whereas, the Republic of China preserves 
the traditional culture of the Chinese peo- 
ple, upholds basic human rights, believes in 
the system of free enterprise and serves as a 
a trading partner of the United States; 
an 

Whereas, the Republic of China provides 
the United States with a strategically crucial 
base from which the latter can help in the 
defense of the free nations in the Western 
Pacific. 

Be it resolved that it is the sense of the 
United States House of Representatives that 
the United States, while seeking to improve 
relations with the People’s Republic of China, 
shall continue to maintain full diplomatic 
relations with the Republic of China, shall 
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not alter, dilute or change in any way its 
Mutual Defense Treaty with that country.@ 


H.R. 13015, COMMUNICATIONS ACT 
OF 1978 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
7, 1978, Representative LIONEL VAN 
DEERLIN, chairman of the House Com- 
munications Subcommittee, introduced 
H.R. 13015, the Communications Act of 
1978. This legislation, over 200 pages 
long, is currently the subject to exten- 
sive hearings. In order that my col- 
leagues may better familiarize them- 
selves with this bill, I am pleased to in- 
sert in the Recorp a section-by-section 
analysis of the first four titles of this 
measure: General provisions, communi- 
cations regulatory commission, broad- 
casting, and administrative procedures. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 101 contains a statement of findings 
and purpose for the Act. 

Sec. 102 establishes the jurisdiction of the 
Commission to extend to (1) any interstate 
or foreign telecommunications which orig- 
inate or are received within the United 
States or which are both originated and re- 
ceived within the United States; (2) any 
person engaged within the United States in 
such telecommunications; and (3) the li- 
censing and regulation of broadcasting and 
nonbroadcasting radio service. The provi- 
sions of the Act do not apply (and the Com- 
mission is specifically precluded from regu- 
lating) any intrastate telecommunications 
facility or service if (1) there is no use of 
the spectrum in the direct distribution of 
such service to the consumer and (2) the 
person providing such service does not re- 
ceive a disbursment from the Universal 
Service Compensation Fund. 

Sec. 103 contains definitions of certain 
terms used in the Act. 


TITLE II—COMMUNICATIONS REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 211 establishes a new independent reg- 
ulatory agency [replacing the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, see §803] called 
the Communications Regulatory Commis- 
sion (CRC). 

Sec. 212. The CRC shall be composed of 
five Commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

The CRC Chairman shall be designated 
by the President with either House of the 
Congress able to disapprove of such designa- 
tion within 60 days of the submission of the 
nomination. 

Commissioners shall be appointed to terms 
of ten years and limited to one term, unless 
appointed to fill a vacancy in which the pe- 
riod of the unexpired term is less than five 
years. 

No more than three Commissioners may 
be members of the same political party. Com- 
mission members must be appointed on the 
basis of their education, experience or train- 
ing and the overall composition of the Com- 
mission must refiect a balance among pro- 
fessional backgrounds. 

Sec. 213. The CRC must organize itself 
within six months of enactment into neces- 
sary bureaus, divisions, or offices in order to 
carry out its functions. 
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Sec. 214 provides that the Commission 
must carry out a zero-based, comprehensive 
review of its entire organizational structure 
at least once every ten years and submit 
such review to each House of the Congress. 

Sec. 215 establishes within the CRC an Of- 
fice of Consumer Assistance which is headed 
by a director who shall be appointed by the 
Chairman with the approval of the remain- 
der of the Commission. The Office is subject 
only to the general control of the Commis- 
sioners. 

The Office has the general responsibility 
to promote the interest of consumers in all 
matters under the jurisdiction of the CRC. 

Budget requests for the support of the 
Office specifically must be identified by the 
Commission in each authorization or ap- 
propriation request. 

Sec. 221 provides that each Commissioner 
may appoint up to five personal staff mem- 
bers. The Commission is granted authority 
to hire and pay personnel from a broad va- 
riety of backgrounds in order to carry out 
the functions of the Commission. 

Sec. 222 provides that the CRC may obtain 
the services of experts and consultants. 

Sec. 231 establishes conflict of interest 
rules and requirements for the CRC, 

Sec. 232 prohibits Commissioners from en- 
gaging in any other business, employment, 
etc. Both Commissioners and supervisory 
employees may not have any financial inter- 
est in any business concern (or other en- 
tity) which is subject to CRC regulation. The 
Commission may waive the financial interests 
provisions where hardship would result or 
the interest is a pension, insurance, etc. 

Sec. 233 requires Commissioners and su- 
pervisory employees to disclose the amount 
and source of income received by them, their 
spouses, or dependents from any telecommu- 
nications entity, as well as the identity and 
value of any financial interest held in any 
telecommunications entity, 

Sec, 234 requires Commissioners and super- 
visory employees to report previous employ- 
ment with concerns regulated by the Com- 
mission, if they received compensation in ex- 
cess of $2500 in any of the previous five cal- 
endar years. Exception is made for informa- 
tion pertaining to confidential relationships 
in previous employment. 

Sec. 235 specifies that reports filed under 
the conflict of interest sections 233 and 234 
must be made available to the public for a 
"eousenqaing fee. Reports need be on file for 

ve ‘i 
Sec. 236 prohibits Commissioners who do 
not serve the full term for which they are ap- 
pointed (for a one-year period following 
termination of service) from representing 
any person before the Commission or advis- 
ing any person with respect to any matter 
before the CRC. The same prohibition ap- 
plies to supervisory employees (except con- 
sultants) who have not served ten or more 
years at the Commission. 

Commissioners and supervisory employees 
may not participate in any proceeding in 
which they have a financial interest. 

Sec. 237 provides that in any adiudicatory 
proceeding, interested parties must be noti- 
fied if ex parte contacts occur after the com- 
mencement of the proceeding. Such notice 
requirements are also mandated for any rule- 
making proceeding in which ex parte com- 
munications occur after the record in such 
proceeding is closed. 

Sec. 238 provides that nothing in this Act 
shall limit certain penalties provisions of 
Title 18 pertaining to conflict of interest rules 
and requirements. 

Sec. 251 grants the Commission the neces- 
sary authority to do everything to carry out 
the provisions of the Act. The District of 
Columbia is designated as the principal office 
of the CRC, although it may hold sessions 
in any part of the United States. Information 
relating to trade secrets may be kept con- 
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fidential. The CRC is prohibited from with- 
holding information from Congressional 
Committees. 

Sec. 252 sets forth additional functions and 
powers of the Commission. 

Sec. 253 provides that the CRC Chairman 
shall be the principal executive officer of the 
Commission and sets forth specific powers 
and duties of the Chairman. 

Sec. 254 authorizes the Commission to en- 
ter into and perform contracts in order to 
carry out its functions. 

Sec. 255 requires that CRC budget esti- 
mates and legislative recommendations be 
transmitted concurrently to the President 
(or OMB) and to the Congress. 

Sec. 256 allows the Commission to make 
internal adjustments in its annual appro- 
priations up to five percent. 

Sec. 257 declares that CRC appropriations 
are subject to the annual authorization 
process of the Congress. 


TITLE IlI—COMMON CARRIER TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


Part A—General provisions 


Sec. 311 provides that the Commission shall 
determine whether any person is a common 
carrier, shall classify carriers and services, 
and may exempt any of these classes from 
the requirements of the title. The Commis- 
sion must review its determinations under 
this section at least once every 5 years and 
must make an annual report to the Congress. 

Sec. 312 requires all carriers to furnish 
service and to establish connection (unless 
the Commission finds that the connection 
would result in substantial harm to the car- 
rier which outweighs the potential benefits 
to the public). All rates and terms must be 
equitable and there is a presumption that a 
rate or term is equitable unless the service 
involved is noncompetitive. 

Sec. 313 requires carriers to file with the 
Commission, and make public, a schedule 
showing rates and terms for any service. This 
section provides for a 45-day notice period. 
The Commission is authorized to modify the 
requirements of this section to meet special 
circumstances. 

Sec. 314 authorizes the Commission to hold 
a hearing on any rate. The burden of proof 
is on the carrier to demonstrate that a rate 
is equitable and lawful except that a rate is 
presumed to be equitable and lawful if the 
Commission fails to make a decision within 
9 months’ after the rate is designated for 
hearing. The Commission may require an ac- 
counting order and may order refunds if a 
rate is found to be inequitable or unlawful. 
The Commission may prescribe an equitable 
and lawful rate if it determines that a rate 
filed by a carrier is inequitable and unlawful. 

Sec. 315 requires the Commission to pre- 
scribe the forms of accounts and records 
which carriers file with the Commission. 

Sec. 316 authorizes the Commission to 
value property owned or used by a common 
carrier. 

Sec. 317 requires the Commission to pre- 
scribe depreciation procedures and to review 
its determination at least once every 5 years 
to take into account chances in the economic 
value of the assets of carriers. 

Sec. 318 authorizes the Commission to re- 
quire annual reports from carriers and to ob- 
tain other necessary information including 
copies of contracts relating to the provision 
of service. 

Sec. 319 establishes the liability of common 
carriers for damages and provides for the 
recovery of damages. 

Part B—Domestic common carriers 


Sec. 331 contains a declaration of policy 
which requires the Commission to (1) place 
maximum feasible reliance on marketplace 
forces; (2) promote the maintenance of 
nationwide basic voice telephone service at 
affordable rates through regulation and di- 
rect assistance (where appropriate); (3) rely 
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on competition to provide efficiency, innova- 
tion, and low rates; (4) establish full and fair 
practices which exclude competition. 

Sec. 332 allows any common carrier to hold 
or acquire shares of any separate company 
which provides any service or offers any prod- 
uct which the Commission has determined 
to be telecommunications or incidental to 
telecommunications. 

Sec. 333 provides that, after three years 
from the date of enactment of this Act, no 
person provide a noncompetitive service and 
also be engaged in manufacturing equipment 
used in furnishing any common carrier 
service. 

Sec. 334 requires the payment of an access 
charge by any person who provides an inter- 
city telecommunications service or facility 
which is physically connected with local ex- 
change switching facilities and plant. The 
Commission shall determine the access 
charge and shall establish a fund (Universal 
Service Compensation Fund) with the 
moneys received which shall be used to main- 
tain telephone rates at affordable levels and 
assure the availability of basic voice tele- 
phone service. The Commission is required 
to establish the fund and report to Congress 
on the method for calculating the access 
charge and on the guidelines and conditions 
for distribution within one year after the 
date of enactment. 

Sec. 335 requires carriers to give notice to 
the Commission of any facilities construc- 
tion, acquisition, or extension. 

Sec. 336 establishes rrocedures relating to 
the extension and discontinuance of facili- 
ties and service. 


Part C—International common carrier 
Subpart 1—General Provisions 


Sec. 351 sets forth the findings of Congress 
that it is the policy of the U.S. to participate 
in international satellite systems through a 
private corporation, that facility planning 
and construction should be consistent with 
U.S. foreign nolicy, insure reliable communi- 
cations at the lowest possible rate with mini- 
mum restraints of trade, and that the flow 
of information across national boundaries 
should not be restricted. 

Sec. 352 sets forth the internal definitions 
for this part. 

Subpart 2—Industry Structure 

Sec. 361 provides for U.S. participation in 
INTELSAT and INMARSAT through COM 
SAT, which shall be the sole U.S. representa- 
tive in such organizations. 

Sec. 362 requires COMSAT to establish a 
separate subsidiary for the provision of serv- 
ices (other than INMARSAT services). COM 
SAT may establish and operate earth stations 
and interconnect them with domestic and 
international service carriers (including the 
COMSAT subsidiary) and, for maritime sery- 
ices, may also connect them with private 
communications systems. The Commission is 
to determine the operational arrangement for 
such interconnection. COMSAT, as well as 
such carriers and systems, may own any such 
earth stations. 

Sec. 363 provides that any international 
or domestic service carrier may accept and 
deliver maritime and general telecommunica- 
tions services at any point in the United 
States. The section further provides that 
Western Union may not engage in interna- 
tional transmissions, other than maritime 
services, for a five-year period. 

Sec. 364 provides for distribution among 
international service carriers of any tele- 
communciations traffic that originates with 
Western Union. Such interim traffic distri- 
bution is for the five-year period referred to 
in the previous section. 

Subpart 3—Industry Government Planning 

Sec. 371 provides for the establishment of 
a task force on international telecommuni- 
cations facility planning. Membership on 
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such task force includes representatives of 
each international and domestic service car- 
rier authorized by the Commission to enter 
into agreements with foreign nations, as well 
as representatives of the various govern- 
ment agencies that have international com- 
munications responsibilities. 


Subpart 4—Federal Government Regulation 


Sec. 381 provides that COMSAT or any 
common carrier may construct any inter- 
national telecommunications facility if it 
notifies the chairman of the task force, the 
President does not disapprove the construc- 
tion for reasons of national security or for- 
eign policy, and COMSAT or such carrier is 
authorized by the Commission to enter into 
agreements with the foreign nations that 
propose to construct and operate such facil- 
ity. Prior to the implementation of any such 
facility, COMSAT or each such carrier must 
notify the Commission of the cost of the fa- 
cility, the circuit capacity, the estimate of 
circuit utilization in such facility for each 
year of its projected useful life, and any other 
information that the Commission may re- 
quire. The Commission must investigate the 
utilizaton of each such facility at least every 
five years and compare the estimates filed 
with the Commission with the actual cir- 
cuit utilization. If the estimates for such 
period exceed the actual circuit use by more 
than 10%, the Commission must reduce the 
valuation of such facility by an amount that 
bears the same ratio to the total cost of the 
facility as the estimate excess bears to the 
total circuit capacity. Whenever the Com- 
mission has so reduced the valuation of a 
facility, it must review such action no later 
than two years after the date of the reduction 
of value. [See also § 451(c) of this Act.] 

Sec. 382 sets forth the powers and resvonsi- 
bilities of the President and the Commission, 
as well as other government agencies, with 
regard to international communications 
policy. 

TITLE IV—BROADCASTING SERVICES AND NON- 
BROADCASTING RADIO SERVICES 


Part A—General provisions 


Sec, 411 requires all persons providing 
broadcasting or other radio services to be 
licensed and to operate in accordance with 
Title IV, and prohibits the sale or distribu- 
tion of any device which fails to comply with 
Commission rules. 

Sec. 412 enumerates the powers and duties 
of the Commission, including the assign- 
ment of spectrum in a manner which assures 
each community in the United States the 
maximum local full-time broadcasting and 
nonbroadcasting radio service. 

Sec. 413, while allowing certain waivers, 
requires that the Commission establish a 
license fee for all users of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. The fee will be based on the cost 
of processing the license and the scarcity 
value of the spectrum. This section further 
provides that separate fee schedules shall be 
established for each broadcasting service. 
Such fees shall be phased in over a ten 
year period in increments of 10% per year. 
Moneys received from fees shall be used to 
establish the Telecommunications Fund in 
the Treasury to cover the administrative op- 
eration costs of the Commission. The balance 
of such fund will support the Public Tele- 
communications Programming Endowment 
account, the Rural Telecommunications Loan 
account, and the Minority Ownership Loan 
account based on fixed percentages to be set 
by the Congress once moneys are available. 

Sec. 414 requires the Commission to grant 
licenses for broadcasting or other radio serv- 
ices to applicants therefor. This section also 
requires the Commission to establish a sys- 
tem of random selection to be used when 
there is more than one applicant a frequency, 
which is to be newly assigned or which is 
available as a result of revocation or denial. 
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Sec. 415 prohibits, with certain exceptions, 
the Commission from granting to any alien, 
foreign government or foreign corporation a 
license to operate any broadcasting station 
or common carrier, aeronautical en route, or 
aeronautical fixed radio station. 

Sec. 416 authorizes the Commission to re- 
quire certain information in license applica- 
tions and to grant those applications when- 
ever consistent with the purposes of the 
Act. 

Sec. 417 provides for cease and desist orders 
and revocations. 

Sec. 418 authorizes the Commission in 
certain cases to modify a license or con- 
struction permit. 

Sec. 419 prohibits the Commission from 
requiring any licensee or permittee to supply 
it with material already in the Commission's 
files. 

Sec. 420 prohibits the Commission from 
censoring or otherwise regulating the con- 
tent of any broadcasting or other radio 
transmissions. 


Part B—Broadcasting 


Sec. 431 provides that radio station licenses 
shall be for indefinite time periods subject 
only to revocation. It also provides that tele- 
vision station licenses be granted for periods 
of time up to five years subject to revocation, 
or denial, provided that ten years from the 
date of enactment of this legislation the 
Commission shall grant television station 
licenses for indefinite periods of time. 

Sec. 432 requires construction permits. 

Sec. 433 prohibits the assignment or trans- 
fer of any construction permit or broad- 
casting license until the Commission deter- 
mines that the purposes of the Act will be 
served by such assignment or transfer. This 
section also allows the Commission to con- 
sider whether assignment or transfer of a 
television station license to a party other 
than the proposed assignee or transferee 
would serve the purposes of the Act. 

Sec. 434 provides that the Commission 
shall require television broadcast stations 
to provide some news, public affairs, and lo- 
cally produced programming and to treat 
controversial issues of public importance in 
an equitable manner (the “Equity Princi- 
ple”). This section also prohibits the Com- 
mission from establishing a procedure by 
which television broadcast stations must 
perform ascertainment. 

Sec. 435 requires any applicant for a broad- 
cast station or construction permit, or any 
licensee or permittee, found in violation of 
any applicable civil rights or EEO law to 
notify the Commission of such finding. This 
section also requires that the Commission 
determine whether to grant, revoke, or deny 
a license or permit pursuant to such notifi- 
cation; that the Commission enter a memo- 
randum of understanding with appropriate 
Federal agencies to secure the information 
necessary to make such a determination; ard 
that the Commission is not otherwise em- 
powered to promulgate rules to ensure that 
its regulatees comply with applicable civil 
rights or EEO laws. 

Sec. 436 requires the Commission to obtain 
from television broadcasting station licensees 
certain financial information in a uniform 
manner. 

Sec. 437 provides the procedure which re- 
places the competitive hearing process and 
establishes the procedure for petitions to 
deny television station licenses. This section 
also provides that the Commission may grant 
the petitioner a right of discovery; that the 
Commission shall determine who has the 
burden of proceeding with the introduction 
of evidence and the burden of proof; and that 
the Commission shall dispose of such pro- 
ceedings no later than 90 days after the date 
upon which the last pleading is filed. 

Sec. 438 sets forth the circumstances under 
which television broadcast station licensees 
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must make announcements regarding pay- 
ment received by them for certain broad- 
casts [See also § 546 of this Act]. 

Sec. 439 requires television licensees to 
provide equal opportunities fov political 
candidates, other than candidates for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Senate or other state- 
wide office. 

Sec. 440 provides, with a specific exception 
for certain radio station applicants, that 
only one broadcast station per market may 
be licensed to any individual. This section 
also prohibits any individual from owning 
more than five radio or five television sta- 
tions, except that no individual may own 
or operate more than three television sta- 
tions in the 50 largest markets. This section 
also requires the Commission to consider 
any other media holdings of an applicant 
when determining whether to grant a con- 
struction permit or to renew or grant a 
license for a television broadcast station. 
This section does not require divestiture of 
existing communications combinations but 
applies only at times of renewal, transfer or 
sale. 


Part C—Nonbroadcasting radio services 


Sec. 451 requires all persons providing 
nonbroadcast radio services to be licensed. 
The grant of an application is a license for 
the actual operation of the facility. How- 
ever, the license shall be forfeited if the 
facility is not completed for operation by 
the time specified in the application. This 
section also sets indefinite license terms for 
licenses for certain international telecom- 
munications facilities and exempts these 
facilities from petitions to deny or petitions 
to revoke. 

Sec. 452 authorizes the Commission to 
grant licenses for nonbroadcast radio serv- 
ices for terms of up to ten years. 

Sec. 453 prohibits the assignment or 
transfer of any mnonbroadcasting radio 
license unless the Commission determines 
that the purposes of the Act will be served 
by such assignment or transfer. 

Sec. 454 allows the Commission to suspend 
a nonbroadcast radio license. 

Sec. 455 sets forth the requirements for 
licensed operators. 

Sec. 456 provides that any shipboard radio 
station attempting to transmit distress 
signals may, regardless of resulting inter- 
ference, use the maximum amount of power. 
This section also sets specific obligations 
upon all other radio stations in order to 
assist such vessels in distress. 

Sec. 457 sets forth specific provisions for 
stations owned by the Federal Government 
and stations operated by foreign 
governments. 

Sec. 458 authorizes the Commission to ex- 
empt any user or operator from any of the 
provisions of Part C.@ 


H.R. 13015, COMMUNICATIONS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
order to assist my colleagues’ under- 
standing of H.R. 13015, Chairman VAN 
DEERLIN’s comprehensive rewrite of the 
Communications Act of 1934, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp a section- 
by-section analysis of the last three titles 
of the bill: Public Telecommunications, 
National Telecommunications Agency, 

and Miscellaneous Provisions. 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


TITLE V—ADMINISTRATIVE AND JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURES; PENALTIES 


Part A—Administrative procedures 


Sec. 511 provides that subchapter II of 
chapter 5 of Title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to administrative procedure, shall 
apply to rules prescribed by the Commission. 
Section 511 also establishes various notice 
requirements and requires the Commission 
to complete a rulemaking not later than 1 
year after the provision of notice. 

Sec. 512 establishes various rules and re- 
quirements relating to adjudications con- 
ducted by the Commission. Individuals con- 
ducting hearings for the Commission are re- 
quired to file an initial, tentative, or rec- 
ommended decision with the Commission. 
Parties to the proceeding are permitted to file 
exceptions to any such decision, and a deci- 
sion is required to be made with respect to 
these exceptions by the Commission or by an 
employee board of the Commission. Section 
512 contains limitations applicable to persons 
making presentations relating to a case be- 
fore the Commission, any hearing officer, or 
an employee board. Section 512 also estab- 
lishes requirements relating to employee 
boards of the Commission. 

Sec. 513 establishes procedures regarding 
the filing of applications for review with the 
Commission. The Commission also is author- 
ized to undertake a review on its own initia- 
tive. If the Commission grants an application 
for review, the Commission may affirm, mod- 
ify, or set aside the action involved, or order 
& rehearing. 

Sec, 514 provides that after the Commis- 
sion or an employee board takes a final ac- 
tion in any proceeding, any party in the pro- 
ceeding may petition the Commission or the 
employee board for a rehearing. Section 614 
also permits parties, in certain Instances, to 
seek judicial review without filing a petition 
for rehearing. Section 514 also contains pro- 
visions relating to deadlines for filing peti- 
tions, and relating to evidentiary matters. 

Sec. 515 establishes procedures for the 
service of orders made by the Commission. 
The Commission is given authority to sus- 
pend or modify its orders, and persons to 
whom an order of the Commission applies 
are required to observe and comply with the 
order. Orders of the Commission are required 
to take effect within a reasonable time, 
which shall not exceed 30 days after service 
of the order. 

Sec. 516 requires the Commission to issue 
a written report relating to any inquiry or 
investigation conducted by the Commission. 


Part B—Court actions and judicial review 


Sec. 531 gives the Commission exclusive 
authority to commence or defend, and super- 
vise the litigation of, civil actions under the 
Act, unless the Commission authorizes the 
Attorney General to do so. Section 531 also 
contains procedures under which the Com- 
mission may be given an opportunity to rep- 
resent itself in cases before the Supreme 
Court. If the Commission has reason to be- 
lieve that any person is liable for a criminal 
penalty under the Act, the Commission is 
required to certify the facts to the Attorney 
General, who shall cause appropriate crimi- 
nal proceedings to be brought, 

Sec. 532 provides that any proceedirg to 
review any order of the Commission under 
this Act shall be brought in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 158 of Title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the review of 
orders of Federal agencies, 

Sec. 533 establishes procedures for the en- 
forcement of orders of the Commission which 
require the payment of moneys by common 
carriers. 

Sec. 534 provides that any action by a com- 
mon carrier for the recovery of a lawful 
charge shall be brought not later than 2 years 
after the cause of action arises. Complaints 
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against a common carrier for the recovery of 
damages shall be filed with the Commission 
not later than 2 years after the cause of 
action arises. Section 534 also contains pro- 
visions relating to actions against common 
carriers for the recovery of overcharges: 


Part C—Penalties and enforcement 


Sec. 541 provides that any person who will- 
fully violates any provision of the Act shall 
be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. Second or sub- 
sequent offenses are subject to a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than 2 years, or both. Fines are also 
imposed in the case of violations of rules 
prescribed by the Commission. 

Sec. 542 establishes a forfeiture penalty 
against any person who receives or accepts 
from any common carrier any moneys or 
other consideration as a rebate or offset 
against the regular charges for the transmis- 
sion of messages by such common carrier. 
Section 542 also establishes forfeiture penal- 
ties (not exceeding $2,000 for each violation) 
applicable to persons who willfully or re- 
peatedly fail to comply substantially with the 
terms and conditions of any license, certifi- 
cate, or other instrument or authorization 
issued by the Commission, willfully or re- 
peatedly fail to comply with any provisions 
of the Act or rule or order under the Act, or 
commit certain other violations. Section 542 
provides notice requirements which shall be 
followed by the Commission before the impo- 
sition of forfeiture penalties and establishes 
limitations and requirements regarding the 
category against whom forfeiture penalties 
may be imposed by the Commission. 

Sec, 543 establishes various penalties appli- 
cable to violations of the provisions of part 
C of Title II of the Act, relating to conflict 
of interest rules and requirements, 

Sec. 544 establishes various specified for- 
feitures and penalties applicable to viola- 
tions of the following provisions; (1) Sec- 
tion 312, relating to service, interconnection, 
and charges; (2) Section 313, relating to 
schedules of rates; (3) Section 314, relating 
to hearings on rates and the authority of the 
Commission to prescribe rates: (4) Section 
335, relating to extension and discontinuance 
in facilities and service; (5) Section 316 re- 
lating to evaluation of common carrier prop- 
erty; and (6) Section 318, relating to annual 
reports, general information, and copies of 
contracts. 

Sec. 545 establishes penalties relating to 
international common carrier violations. 

Sec, 546 requires employees of television 
broadcasting stations to disclose to their sta- 
tions the receipt of any payments by the 
employees in exchange for the broadcast of 
any matter over the station. Section 546 also 
establishes the same requirement in the case 
of persons involved in the production or 
preparation of any program or program mat- 
ter intended for broadcast by any television 
broadcasting station. The same requirements 
are made applicable to persons who supply 
program or program matter intended for 
broadcast by any television broadcasting sta- 
tion. Section 546 also provides that any per- 
son who violates the provisions of section 546 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both. 

Sec. 547 restricts unauthorized intercep- 
tion, use of publication of communications 
under this Act. 


Sec. 548 establishes penalties against per- 
sons who refuse to testify or supply evidence 
in obedience to any subpena issued by the 
Commission. 

Sec, 549 establishes various rules, require- 
ments, and procedures applicable to the re- 
covery of forfeitures imposed under the Act, 

Sec. 550 provides that the trial of any of- 
fense under the Act shall be in the district 
in which the offense is committed. Section 
550 also contains various other provisions re- 
lating to venue rules. 
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Part D—Miscellaneous provisions 


Sec. 561 provides that a person may not 
be excused from testifying or producing evi- 
dence in obedience to any subpena issued by 
the Commission, on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence may intend to in- 
criminate him. Section 561 also provides that 
no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for any 
transaction or matter concerning which he is 
compelled to testify or produce evidence after 
having claimed his privilege against self- 
incrimination. 

Sec. 562 establishes various rules, require- 
ments, and procedures relating to the man- 
ner in which depositions may be taken in any 
proceeding or investigation pending before 
the Commission. 

Sec. 563 establishes various rules, require- 
ments, and procedures applicable to the 
joinder of parties in proceedings before the 
Commission and in proceedings in any dis- 
trict court of the United States to enforce 
provisions of the Act. ` 

Sec, 564 provides, subject to certain speci- 
fied exceptions, that information preserved 
by the Commission as public records shall be 
received as prima facie evidence in any in- 
vestigation conducted by the Commission 
and in any judicial proceeding. 

Sec. 565 requires common carriers subject 
to the Act to designate an agent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 566 provides that nothing in the Act 
shall be construed to abridge or alter any 
remedy which exists at common law or which 
has been established in any other Federal 
law. 


TITLE VI—PUBLIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Part A—General provisions 


Sec. 611 contains Congressional findings 
pertaining to public telecommunications. 

Sec. 612 contains definitions internal to 
this Title. 


Part B—Public telecommunications pro- 
gramming endowment 


Sec. 621 authorizes the establishment of 
the “Public Telecommunications Program- 
ming Endowment,” a private nonprofit cor- 
poration which shall provide financial as- 
sistance for the development, production, 
and acquisition of public telecommunica- 
tions programming. 

Sec. 622 establishes a 9-member, Presi- 
dentially-appointed Board of Directors for 
the Endowment, and provides that Board 
meetings must be open to the public. 

Sec. 623 contains provisions relating to the 
appointment of officers and employees of the 
Endowment, including a provision which 
limits their salaries to not more than Level I 
of the Executive Schedule. 

Sec. 624 specifies the nonprofit nature of 
the Endowment. 

Sec. 625 sets forth the purposes and func- 
tions of the Endowment. The Endowment 
shall make grants to and contracts with 
public telecommunications entities, program 
producers, educational institutions, and 
others, for the development, production, and 
acquisition of noncommercial instructional, 
educational, and cultural programs and serv- 
ices, The section also states that the Endow- 
ment may not own or operate any public 
telecommunication entity, system or network, 
interconnection system, or program produc- 
tion facility, and also may not produce, ac- 
quire, schedule, or distribute programs. 

Sec. 626 sets forth provisions relating to the 
distribution of programming funds by the 
Endowment. The section provides that 50 per- 
cent of the available funds shall be dis- 
tributed to public broadcast stations as un- 
restricted grants to meet the direct costs 
of program production and acquisition by 
the stations. Remaining funds shall be dis- 
tributed as matching grants for the develop- 
ment, production, and acquisition of pro- 
gramming and services. 
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Sec. 627 prohibits Federal interference or 
control over public telecommunications or 
the Endowment. 

Sec. 628 contains administrative provisions 
relating to the operations of the Endowment. 
(The Endowment is not permitted to accept 
gifts, donations, and bequests that may be 
offered for the purpose of supporting a par- 
ticular program or series of programs.) 

Sec. 629 authorizes $200,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1980 through 1983, to be 
placed in the Public Telecommunications 
Programming Endowment Account with the 
funds made available under Section 413, and 
to be used by the Endowment to carry out 
the provisions of this part. Appropriations 
are to be made two years in advance. 


Part C—Grants for public telecommunica- 
tions operations, facilities, and expansion 
Sec. 641 sets forth the purposes of this part. 
Sec. 642 establishes in the National Tele- 

communications Agency a program of dis- 

cretionary grants to public broadcast stations 
to meet the costs of operating and maintain- 
ing the facilities of the stations, 75 percent 
of the funds to go to television licencees and 

25 percent to radio licensees. Funds distrib- 

uted under this section may not exceed 50 

percent of a station's total operating budget, 

and may not be used to meet direct program 
costs. Stations receiving funds under this 
section must furnish a noncommercial serv- 
ice, and may accept no donations or contri- 
butions offered for the purpose of supporting 
particular programs or series. In addition, 
the stations are required to establish com- 
munity advisory boards, to hold open meet- 
ings, to comply with equal employment op- 

portunity practices set forth in Section 646, 

and to employ the uniform accounting prin- 

ciples established under Section 645. 

Sec. 643 established a program of matching 
grants designed to expand the availability of 
public telecommunications programs and 
services. 

Sec. 644 authorizes the Director of the Na- 
tional Telecommunications Agency to pro- 
vide funds for the construction or lease of 
interconnection facilities. Any organization 
or institution responsible for operating or 
managing such interconnection system is 
prohibited from producing or acquiring pro- 
grams, acting as the authorized representa- 
tive of any public telecommunications entity, 
or scheduling programs for distribution to 
the public at specific times, This section also 
provides that excess capacity on such inter- 
connection systems must be made available, 
under reasonable terms and conditions, to 
other persons for the transmission of non- 
commercial programming and related mate- 
rial to the public telecommunications en- 
tities. 

Sec, 645 contains administrative provisions 
relating to accounting and record-keeping by 
recipients of funds under this part, recovery 
of funds if facilities cease to be used for 
noncommercial purposes, and annual reports 
by the Director of the National Telecommu- 
nications Agency. 

Sec. 646 states that equal opportunity in 
employment shall be afforded to all persons 
by all public telecommunications entities re- 
ceiving funds under this part, and provides 
for enforcement. 

Sec. 647 prohibits Federal interference or 
control over public telecommunications. 

Sec. 648 authorizes $75,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1980 through 1983, to be used 
by the Director of the National Telecommu- 
nications Agency to carry out the program 
of grants to public broadcast stations estab- 
lished under section 642. This section also 
authorizes $25,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1980 through 1983 for the purpose of 
carrying out the other grant programs estab- 
lished by this part. Appropriations are to be 
made for two years in adyance. 
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Part D—Telecommunications 
demonstrations 

Sec. 661 states that the purpose of this part 
is to support the development of nonbroad- 
cast telecommunications facilities for the 
transmission of health, education, and pub- 
lic or social service information. [This part 
incorporates the provision of existing law.] 

Sec. 662 contains definitions of the terms 
used in this part. 

Sec. 663 authorizes the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to carry out a tele- 
communications demonstration grant pro- 
gram, and sets forth the terms and condi- 
tions for such grants. 

Sec. 664 contains administrative provisions 
relating to the records and accounts of re- 
cipients of funds under this part. 

Sec. 665 authorizes the Secretary to adopt 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this part. 

Sec. 666 authorizes the Secretary to coordi- 
nate his activities under this part with those 
of the Commission, the Endowment, and the 
National Telecommunications Agency. 

Sec. 667 authorizes $5,000,000 for fiscal year 
1980 to be used by the Secretary to carry out 
the provisions of this part. 


TITLE VII—NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
AGENCY 


Sec. 701 states the findings of this Title, 
including the establishment of a national 
telecommunications policy. The National 
Telecommunications Agency (established in 
§ 703) shall have the primary responsibility 
for developing and implementing a national 
telecommunications policy; serve as the prin- 
cipal advisor to the President in matters con- 
cerning telecommunications issues and act 
as the arbiter of disputes which arise in con- 
nection with such issues; and, develop the 
information necessary to develop and imple- 
ment such a policy. 

Sec. 702 defines terms internal to this Title. 

Sec. 703 creates the National Telecommuni- 
cations Agency in the Executive Branch of 
the Federal government. 

Sec. 704 sets forth the functions of the 
Agency, including exercising principal re- 
sponsibility for allocation of the electromag- 
netic frequency spectrum and studying and 
providing for more efficient uses of the spec- 
trum in accordance with section 707(a); pre- 
paring and managing United States partici- 
pation in international telecommunications 
conferences, in consultation with the Secre- 
tary of State or his delegate; developing 
plans, policies, and programs for telecommu- 
nications facilities, services and systems for 
Government agencies; providing assistance to 
the Office of Management and Budget with 
respect to the coordination of activities of 
Government agencies which relate to tele- 
communications; establishing policy guide- 
lines for, and overseeing, the procurement by 
the General Services Administration of tele- 
communications facilities, services and sys- 
tems for use by Government agencies; study- 
ing the impact of telecommunications tech- 
nology on the right to privacy, and making 
recommendations to the President, and to the 
Congress based upon the results of such 
study; conducting, supporting, and coordi- 
nating research in connection with the for- 
mulation of national telecommunications 
policy, providing research support to Govern- 
ment agencies and to State and local govern- 
ments, and establishing and maintaining a 
clearinghouse of information with respect to 
telecommunications research and develop- 
ment projects carried out or sponsored by the 
Federal Government. 

Sec. 705 provides for a Director and Deputy 
Director of the Agency. 

Sec. 706 sets forth the functions and duties 
of the Director. 

Sec. 707 requires the Agency to conduct 
studies relating to spectrum allocation. 

Sec. 708 establishes a program for the pro- 
vision of low-interest loans for rural tele- 
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communications facilities, services, and 
systems. 

Sec. 709 establishes a program for the pro- 
vision of low-interest loans to minority indi- 
viduals for the purpose of increasing diver- 
sity of ownership of television and radio 
broadcasting stations. 

Sec. 710 requires the Director to make 
annual reports to the President and to the 
Congress regarding the activities of the 
Agency. 

Sec. 711 provides for the transfer of au- 
thority, functions and other matters to the 
agency. 

Sec. 712 authorizes for each of the fiscal 
years 1980, 1981, 1982 and 1983, $17,500,000 
to carry out the provisions of the Title, ex- 
cept for the provisions of sections 708 and 
709. Of such amounts, $2,500,000 is to be 
made available in each such fiscal year for 
the purposes of carrying out the studies 
provided under section 707. 


TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 801 contains provisions relating to 
the transfer of personnel, property, records, 
and unexpended balances of appropriations 
from the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to the Communications Regulatory 
Commission which is established in the Act. 

Sec. 802 provides that transfers made un- 
der section 801 shall not affect proceedings 
pending before the Federal Communications 
Commission on the date of the enactment of 
the Act. Section 802 also contains various 
other provisions relating to the effect of 
transfers under section 801. 

Sec. 803 provides that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting shall terminate 
on the date of the enactment of the Act. 

Sec. 804 repeals the Communications Act 
of 1934, the Communications Satellite Act 
of 1962, and the Cable Landing Licensing 
Act. 

Sec. 805 contains various conforming and 
technical amendments made necessary by 
other provisions of the Act. 

Sec. 806 provides that, with certain speci- 
fled exceptions, the Act shall take effect on 
the date of its enactment. 


CONGRESSIONAL WIVES REPORT 
ON NUTRITION 


HON. STEPHEN L. NEAL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, as individual 
Members of Congress we are very much 
aware of the tremendous contributions 
which are made by our families, and es- 
pecially by our spouses. I wonder, 
though, if many of us know of their col- 
lective efforts and the splendid work 
produced thereby. 

For instance, for a period of 8 months 
ending in about June of this year, the 
congressional wives task force conducted 
a comprehensive study of nutrition. At 
the end of its studies, this bipartisan 
group issued a report on nutrition, the 
purpose of which is to increase public 
knowledge of the relationship between 
dietary habits and certain physical and 
mental illnesses. 

I have read the report and am very 
much impressed by its thoroughness, its 
incisiveness, and its conclusions. Without 
borrowing further from it, I would like 
to make it available to my colleagues and 
commend it to their consideration. 
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A REPORT ON NUTRITION 
(By the Congressional Wives Task Force, 
June 1978) 


The debate over nutrition in America to- 
day is becoming increasingly widespread. 
Over the past ten years, our emphasis has 
changed from concern about malnourish- 
ment of our population due to actual food 
shortages, to concern about ill health due 
to overeating and poor dietary habits. Obe- 
sity is now our number one nutritional prob- 
lem. 

As participants in the bipartisan Congres- 
sional Wives Task Force, and as wives of 
Members of the United States Congress, we 
are concerned about the quality of life for 
all Americans, and it is our wish to add our 
collective voice to that of others interested in 
increased public awareness of better nutri- 
tion. 

Based on an eight-month study of current 
nutrition issues, with testimony from ex- 
perts in government, industry, medicine, nu- 
trition and consumer organizations, the Con- 
gressional Wives Task Force has found that 
greater public knowledge of the relationship 
between dietary habits and certain physical 
and mental illness will lead to improved 
health. This knowledge, moreover, will lead 
to lower death rates from diet-related dis- 
eases and to lower medical bills. Special at- 
tention was given to the excessive amounts 
of fat, salt, sugar and certain other additives 
that are consumed daily by our population. 

The typical American diet now enjoyed by 
most of our citizens apparently contributes 
to some of our most prevalent health prob- 
lems. According to a number of experts, 
inadequate nutrition is thought to be a fac- 
tor in heart disease, the number one killer 
in the United States; certain forms of can- 
cer; diabetes; obesity; cirrhosis of the liver; 
arteriosclerosis; and dental caries, which 
“affect 98 percent of the population.” 1 

It is estimated that there are 650,000 
deaths a year due to heart disease, and that 
a 25 percent reduction in premature mor- 


tality would occur if diet were improved. 
Estimates of some other benefits from im- 
proved nutrition are as follows: Cases of 
obesity would drop by 80 percent. For dia- 


betes, 50 percent of the cases would be 
avoided. And for cancer, there would be 20 
percent fewer incidences.* 

About three billion dollars a year are spent 
for dental care, in large part due to the 
overconsumption of highly-sugared prod- 
ucts? According to Dr. Michael Jacobsen, 
Co-Director of the Center for Science in the 
Public Interest, Americans consume a “total 
of 27 billion pounds of sugar and other re- 
fined sweeteners annually, or about 125 
pounds per capita. This mountain of sugar is 
a major contributor to tooth decay, a fact 
proven by many scientific studies and agreed 
upon by the entire dental profession.” ¢ 

There is now a distinct need for a national 
nutrition policy. This policy must clearly 
state our nutrition goals and objectives, witn 
well-coordinated nutrition programs at all 
levels of our society. Esther Peterson, Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer Af- 
fairs, has stated that “We need to educate 
not only consumers but also the regulators 
and industry representatives as well. I want 
a nation of consumers free to make their own 
choices in the marketplace. But, I want con- 
sumers to have all of the information and 
knowledge necessary to make intelligent, in- 
formed choices. That, briefly, is our mandate.* 

The first task, although not an easy one, 
is for food and health experts to formulate 
dietary guidelines to serve as the basis for 
& national policy. To this end we recom- 
mend the coordination of existing human 
nutrition research and the encouragement 
and funding of the additional research neces- 
sary to establish guidelines on a sound 
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scientific base. The Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Human Needs is to be 
commended for its recent study on “Dietary 
Goals for the United States.” While there is 
controversy associated with the report and 
some of its recommendations, it has effec- 
tively served as a catalyst for debate on what 
Americans should or should not eat. This 
report is, to date, the first “definitive stand” 
by the federal government on dietary goals.s 

Once national nutrition needs are estab- 
lished, nutrition information can be made 
available to consumers in a simplified, co- 
ordinated manner. At present, “Nutrition ed- 
ucation is a first-class mess”? in this coun- 
try. In 1976 approximately 70 million dollars 
were spent by 14 of 30 different nutrition 
offices or agencies of the federal government. 
The total amount of funds expended for the 
remaining 16 programs is unknown.’ Since 
there has been no obvious central focus or 
goal for these programs, these funds were 
mostly wasted because the materials never 
reached their intended audience. According 
to Carol Foreman, Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, “currently conceived nutrition ed- 
ucation programs are largely ineffective and 
a waste of money.” ° 

Additionally, the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are apparently engaged in a tug-of-war over 
control of government nutrition programs, 
each issuing differing guidelines and direc- 
tions. There is now a critical need for cooper- 
ation and mutual purpose between the agen- 
cies of government and between government 
and private industry. Speaking of a “con- 
fused marketplace,” George Koch, President 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
has said that “Government must make up its 
mind.” 1 

To achieve improved, effective nutrition 
education for our population, there must be 
cooperation and coordination among the rel- 
evant agencies of the federal government at 
all levels, the medical community, the food 
industry, consumer groups, and the media. 

Under a national policy, nutrition educa- 
tion—giving the “why” as well as the “how” 
of good dietary patterns—should be made an 
integral part of elementary and secondary 
school curricula. Federal breakfast and lunch 
programs should be closely coordinated with 
the established dietary guidelines. Educa- 
tional materials that are both attractive and 
informative should be made available in 
classrooms, library areas, and school cafe- 
terias. 

It is also imperative that medical schools 
in this country place a greater emphasis on 
nutrition as preventive medicine. IN a sur- 
vey done in July, 1976, the American Medi- 
cal Association's Department of Foods and 
Nutrition determined that only 23 percent 
of our medical schools had mandatory nutri- 
tion courses."* By 1980, medical bills are pro- 
jected at over 230 billion dollars, with the 
cost in human suffering at an incalculable 
level. If six out of every ten deaths in this 
country are nutritionally related, then the 
medical community must change its empha- 
sis from a “curative” framework to a “pre- 
vyentive” one. 

As stated in the report of the Senate Nutri- 
tion Select Committee, “Food production and 
processing is America’s number one industry 
and medical care ranks number three. Nutri- 
tion is the common bond between the two. 
Nutrition is a spectrum which runs from 
food production at one end to health at the 
other.” 2 

Current advertising budgets for the na- 
tion’s food companies total 5 billion dollars 
per year,“ with only a small fraction being 
spent for educational purposes. In 1976, 275 
million dollars were spent by one company 
for advertisement of its products, and only 
one percent of that total was allotted for 
nutrition education." High-powered advertis- 
ing campaigns directed at both children and 
adults often encourage consumers to eat and 
drink food items that have little or no die- 
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tary value. Dr. Jean Mayer, a noted nutrition- 
ist and currently President of Tufts Uni- 
versity, has stated on many occasions that, 
unfortunately, the emphasis in food adver- 
tising is generally in reverse order to the 
dietary usefulness of the product. 

Northwestern University Medical School 
found in a recent television food advertising 
study that about two-fifths of advertising 
time was devoted to non-nutritious bever- 
ages alone. Advertisements for low-nutrient, 
highly sugared food items accounted for ap- 
proximately 11 percent of air time. Added 
together, these advertisements commanded 
over 50 percent of food advertising time. 
When advertisements for snack foods, baked 
goods, relishes and foods high in oil and fat 
content are included, then high-calorie, low- 
nutrient foods captured “fully 70 percent of 
the ad time.” “ 

Children are a particular target of food 
advertising. By the time the average child 
has graduated from high school, it is esti- 
mated that he or she has spent 18,000 hours 
before the television set and only 11,000 
hours in the classroom. Approximately one- 
third of a million commercials are viewed 
during this period, and over 50 percent of 
the commercials aimed at young children are 
for food items.** Because children are so heav- 
ily targeted and because dietary habits are 
formed at an early age, children especially 
need guidance in making food selections and 
spending decisions. 

At the urging of Action for Children's Tele- 
vision and the Center for Science in the Pub- 
lic Interest, the Federal Trade Commission 
has proposed a study of television food ad- 
vertising aimed at children. Of particular in- 
terest is the advertising of highly sugared 
foods which pose serious dental health risks. 
This inquiry is an important step toward as- 
suring tht children receive adequate protec- 
tion in the television age, a responsibility 
that must be shared by the advertiser, broad- 
caster and parent. 

At the present time, the federal govern- 
ment is among “the top 10 purchasers of 
radio and television advertising.” Unfor- 
tunately, the Departments of Agriculture 
and of Health, Education, and Welfare spend 
no funds to purchase time for television ad- 
vertisements of nutrition information, rely- 
ing instead on free public service announce- 
ments aired by individual broadcasters.” 
Since federal agencies do buy time for other 
messages, @ percentage of advertising funds 
should be budgeted for nutrition informa- 
tion. 

Some change should be forthcoming in 
the airing of public service announcements. 
These announcements serve a vital function 
in every community. Critics now contend 
that such messages are aired at the whim 
of those who control the station, often at 
hours when few people can see or hear them. 
The 1969 White House Conference on Food, 
Nutrition and Health suggested “that 10 
percent of broadcast time be set aside over 
various time periods for all public’ service 
communications.” This suggestion, now 
almost ten years old, should again be con- 
sidered. Moreover, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission should develop standards 
to govern public service announcements and 
to provide better time allocation. 

More effective product labeling should be 
required as one means of disseminating in- 
formation to consumers. Nutrition labeling 
is, for the most part, voluntary; and cur- 
rent labels rarely contain information on 
calories, salt content, types of fat, or total 
amounts of sugar. Additives and preserva- 
tives are listed on some labels, and not on 
others. Dr. Allen Forbes, Associate Director 
of Nutrition and Consumer Services for the 
Food and Drug Administration, said that the 
“food label is an ad hoc collection of 
things.” * The present situation “is one in 
which the consumer is under intense pres- 
sure to buy certain foods but at the same 
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time is ignorant of some of their most im- 
portant nutritional characteristics.” ” 


Labels should be simple and clear, and not 
deceptive. For example, if a product contains 
processed sugar plus other sweeteners, then 
the total amount or percent of sugars should 
be given, rather than a separate listing for 
each type of sugar. Also, millions of Ameri- 
cans have a low tolerance for salt, and must 
watch their intake very carefully. Improved 
labeling of sodium content that is easy to 
find and understand would be greatly bene- 
ficial to the approximately 25 million per- 
sons in the United States known to be suf- 
fering from hypertension. 

Congress can mandate an educational im- 
perative. The political will to provide this 
thrust, however, will not exist until our 
elected representatives hear our voices, The 
Chairman of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Domestic Marketing, 
Consumer Relations, and Nutrition, Rep. 
Fred Richmond, has summed it up well; “To 
the degree that the public convinces policy- 
makers that food, diet, and health have a 
vital relationship, a food and nutrition policy 
will be pursued.” 7 

Responsibility for the development of a 
national nutrition policy belongs to us all. 
We must let our views be known, beginning 
at the community level, and work together 
for constructive action. 

To that end, the Congressional Wives Task 
Force makes the following recommendations: 

1. That consumers begin now to inform 
their elected representatives of their con- 
cern over dietary problems in this country, 
and of their desire for a coherent national 
nutrition policy. 

2. That guidelines for this nutrition policy 
be established by food and health experts 
under the auspices of the federal govern- 
ment, and that the research necessary to es- 
tablish these guidelines on a sound scientific 
base be encouraged and funded. 

3. That there be coordination and mutual 
purpose among federally supported nutrition 
education and feeding programs, and that 
current priorities in spending be reordered 
to reflect the new nutrition goals. 

4. That nutrition education be a primary 
target in elementary and secondary school 
systems, and that nutrition courses be man- 
datory in medical school curricula. 

5. That there be mandatory labeling, in 
simple and clear language, of all processed 
foods and beverages sold in retail outlets, 
with the labels containing relevant informa- 
tion on fat, salt and sugar content, additive 
and preservative content, and caloric value. 

6. That the media, especially television, be 
more effectively used as an education tool. 
Specifically, that the food industry assure 
that food advertising is fair, honest, and re- 
liable; that the Federal Communications 
Commission develop standards to govern 
public service announcements and better 
time allocation for such messages; and that 
the relevant federal departments budget a 
percentage of their advertising funds for nu- 
trition information. 

7. That government, the medical commu- 
nity, the food industry, consumer groups, 
and the media cooperate in the dissemina- 
tion of nutrition information, so that con- 
sumers will be able to make informed food 
selections. 
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“NEXT YEAR IN JERUSALEM’’—A 
HERO’S PRAYER 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@® Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, St. 
Thomas Aquinas once referred to the 
virtue of courage, or fortitude, as a 
fundamental or cardinal virtue. In his 
monumental work on philosophy and 
theology, the “Summa Theologiae,” he 
observes that courage is “an aid to every 
other virtue as a bulwark of steadfast- 
ness, and helps other virtues attain their 
ends despite what blocks or deters them.” 
It may be properly said, therefore, that 
the absence of courage will nullify a 
man’s other good qualities. No test of 
these qualities, such as dedication to 
truth or mental and moral freedom, will 
succeed if a man is spiritually or morally 
weak. The totalitarian state preys on 
such weakness. That, in essence, is what 
Alexandr Solzhenitsyn was trying to 
tell us in his recent Harvard speech. 

In saying this, Solzhenitsyn revealed 
the achilles’ heel of the totalitarian 
state. The totalitarian state is totalitar- 
ian because it seeks total, or absolute, 
control of each and every man. This is 
a formidable task, but that kind of con- 
trol is its proper object. Otherwise, the 
state cannot be properly defined as 
totalitarian. 

The totalitarian state not only seeks 
control of a man’s physical existence, 
but also his mind and soul. And in this, 
as I said, we may detect the Achille’s 
heel of totalitarianism. For the soul is 
the province of God, and not the prop- 
erty of Caesar. The spiritually strong 
man can bid defiance to the totalitarian 
claim on his life, and the mind-control- 
lers in the Kremlin and elsewhere are 
helpless in the face of such defiance. 
They can imprison, threaten, and kill, 
but they cannot rob a man of his soul, 
or a special virtue of the soul, courage. 

I was deeply moved by the speech in 
the “dock” of Soviet dissident Anatoly 
Shcharansky. His utterance was reminis- 
cent of the incredible courage of Sol- 
zhenitsyn, the steadfastness of the late 
Cardinal Mindzenty, and the bravery of 
the recently imprisoned Lithuanian dis- 
senter Viktoras Petkus. The character of 
his speech bears out, once again, yet an- 
other observation of St. Thomas Aquinas 
on the practice of fortitude: “The man 
of fortitude has delight of soul in his 
strong endurance for good.” 

Mr. Speaker, Anatoly Shcharansky, in 
spite of his sufferings, claims that he is 
happy. I believe him. It is an honor to 
submit his speech to the Soviet Court 
into the RECORD: 

[From The New York Times, July 15, 1978] 

“NEXT YEAR IN JERUSALEM” 

In March and April, during interrogation, 
the chief investigators warned me that in the 
position I have taken during investigation, 
and held to here in court, I would be threat- 
ened with execution by firing squad, or at 
least 15 years. If I would agree to cooperate 
with the investigation for the purpose of de- 
stroying the Jewish emigration movement, 
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they promised me early freedom and a quick 
reunion with my wife. 

Five years ago, I submitted my application 
for exit to Israel. Now I’m further than ever 
from my dream. It would seem to be cause 
for regret. But it is absolutely otherwise. I 
am happy. I am happy that I lived honestly, 
in peace with my conscience. I never compro- 
mised my soul, even under the threat of 
death. 

I am happy that I helped people. I am 
proud that I knew and worked with such 
honest, brave and courageous people as Sa- 
kharov, Orloy, Ginzburg, who are carrying on 
the traditions of the Russian intelligentsia, I 
am fortunate to have been witness to the 
process of the liberation of Jews of the 
U.S.S.R. 

I hope that the absurd accusation against 
me and the entire Jewish emigration move- 
ment will not hinder the liberation of my 
people. My near ones and friends know how 
I wanted to exchange activity in the emigra- 
tion movement for a life with my wife, 
Avital, in Israel. 

For more than 2,000 years the Jewish 
people, my people, have been dispersed But 
wherever they are, wherever Jews are found, 
every year they have repeated, “Next year in 
Jerusalem.” Now, when I am further than 
ever from my people, from Avital, facing 
many arduous years of imprisonment, I say, 
turning to my people, my Avital: Next year 
in Jerusalem. 

Now I turn to you, the court, who were 
required to confirm a predetermined sen- 
tence: to you I have nothing to say.@ 


END SLAVERY AND WIN FREEDOM 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@® Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to be the guest of the 
people of Taiwan during Captive Native 
Nations Week. Accordingly, I am 
pleased to insert at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the address by 
Dr. Ku Cheng-kang which was given at 
the rally in Taipei, Friday, July 21. The 
address follows: 

MANIFEST SUBLIME MORAL COURAGE TO END 
SLAVERY AND WIN FREEDOM! 
(Address by Dr. Ku Cheng-kang) 

Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

Freedom is no less dear, if not dearer, 
than life itself. It is the quality of inalien- 
able dignity of man’s life. Enunciations 
such as “Give us liberty or give us death!” 
have reverberated through history. Com- 
munist expansion leaves us no choice but 
to rise for the defense of freedom and elim- 
ination of Red tyranny. We the representa- 
tives of the Republic of China’s various cir- 
cles and our distinguished guests from 
throughout the world have gathered here 
today for a captive Nations Week Rally be- 
cause we have to bring together freedom 
forces, promote human rights and set free 
the captive masses of people. 

1. BASIC MISTAKES OF FREE NATIONS IN 

FACING COMMUNISTS 

The world situation remains complicated 
and volatile but still is fundamentally a 
continuation of confrontation and struggle 
between freedom and democracy on the one 
hand and slavery and totalitarianism on the 
other as reflected in thoughts, systems and 
ways of life. Red scourage goes on, all be- 
cause free nations have been committing 
one grave basic mistake or another vis-a-vis 
Communism and slavery. Communist forces 
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are not invincible but have been left at 
large. 

The first mistake is the failure to 
strengthen the battlefront of freedom 
against autocracy so as to effectively deal 
with world communization strategies. In- 
stead, attempts to bring about a power 
equilibrium through multipolar check and 
balance and through détente have dispersed 
the free world’s own strength, leaving gaps 
for multifront Red expansion. 

The second mistake is the failure to apply 
sufficient military and economic strength to 
the maintenance of freedom and security in 
the face of Communist growth. Instead, vain 
attempts have been made at the conference 
table. Concessions made to Red tyrants have 
not brought lasting peace, for the Commu- 
nists never take part in peaceful coexistence. 

The third mistake is the failure to unite 
freedom forces for the dealing of blows at 
those Communists vying for hegemony. 
Planners of unity with Peiping for the check- 
ing of Moscow are not mindful of the com- 
mon characteristics of the two Red regimes 
and their unchangeable identical goals of 
world communization and human enslave- 
ment. 

The fourth mistake is the failure to re- 
member the bitter lessons of free peoples vic- 
timized by deceitful Communists. The Red 
bloc is bent on burying free nations, but free 
world appeasers have been seeking common 
interests as grounds for rapport. This has en- 
abled the Communists to trick free nations 
into supplying them with food stuff and so- 
phisticated facilities, all for the enhance- 
ment of strength for suppression and bellig- 
erence. 


2. THE DANGER OF ATTEMPTS TO PIT PEIPING 
AGAINST MOSCOW 


Contradiction does exist between Peiping 
and Moscow but revolves only around their 
race for hegemony and human enslavement. 
The dispute does not change the fundamen- 
tal confrontation of Communists and demo- 
cratic forces. Attempts to use Peiping against 
Moscow are serious mistakes, for the blurring 
of line between friend and foe amounts to 
self-demolition of the democratic camp. 

Backward, poor and confused, Peiping 
doesn’t have the strength to check Moscow. 
Furthermore, alliance with the regime, in- 
stead of halting Moscow's expansionist move, 
rubs the Russians the wrong way, turns them 
ruder towards the U.S., and makes them has- 
ten external steps. Mounting of tension 
throughout the world necessarily follows 
such steps. 

To inject strength into Peiping for the 
sake of harnessing Moscow is to repeat the 
post-World War II mistake of helping Rus- 
sian growth. Cultivation of aggressive Com- 
munist forces is to put so much more hostile 
power at the free world’s own doorstep. 

We must point out that Peiping is trying 
to pull the U.S. to its side just so that Amer- 
ican strength can be employed against Rus- 
sian threat. This pitting of a secondary en- 
emy against the primary one is part of the 
regime's standing tactics of combining unity 
with struggle. The Americans in the mean- 
time are referred to as “U.S. imperialists,” to 
be dealt with sooner or later. Peiping is ea- 
gerly playing "the American card” in an at- 
tempt to prosecute its grand scheme—provo- 
cation of major U.S.-U.S.S.R. hostilities so as 
to bury both the “Russian revisionists” and 
“American imperialists” in nuclear ashes, 
thus killing two birds without even using a 
stone, 

3. HOW THE CHINA ISSUE SHOULD BE VIEWED 

The China issue is a focus of world atten- 
tion and has conspicuously gained impor- 
tance because of Washington's move towards 
“normalization of relations” with the 
Chinese Communists. 

The Chinese Communists do not truly 
command the 800 million people on the 
mainland, and the graveness of China issue 
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does not lie there. Really serious is that 
Peiping, while keeping that many people in 
chains, occupies a vast strategic area of the 
Asian Continent and has been active as a 
major source of world turmoil. 

Solution of the China issue does not hinge 
on how to pacify Peiping and coexist with it. 
To the contrary, the key is successful freeing 
of that number of captive people so that their 
enormous combined strength can be chan- 
neled into the free camp building of world 
peace and security. This is the best and only 
correct formula if a way is to be named for 
the solution of China issue. Any attempt to 
make the Chinese Communists go to the 
conference table and accept a condition oth- 
er than this is a dangerous mistake. 

To “normalize relations" with Peiping or 
sign “peace treaties” with it amounts to an 
acknowledgement that the Chinese Com- 
munists can continue enslavement of the 
800 million people and to a pat on the shoul- 
der for the regime to intensify its suppres- 
sion of resistance. This goes diametrically 
against the spirit and demand of the human 
rights campaign. 

Even though Peiping is now treating the 
United States as its secondary enemy because 
of its need to compete and cope with Rus- 
sia, its “anti-U.S. imperialist” policy will not 
change. The regime will continue as Amer- 
ica’s unmistakable enemy as long as it exists. 
Growth can make Peiping America’s most ag- 
gressive enemy and the clash of interests 
will then be absolute. Those who think that 
Peiping shares common interests with the 
U.S. will, if they are permitted to have their 
way, expose Americans to growingly serious 
threat and bring unavoidable damage to 
Asian and world peace and security. 

Only when China is unified and rebuilt 
in freedom and democracy can all of Asia 
be free and democratic. Furthermore, remoy- 
al of the Bamboo Curtain can soon be fol- 
lowed by the lifting of the Iron Curtain else- 
where in Asia as well as in Europe and Cuba. 
Only when all of China is free and demo- 
cratic can the long-range interests of all 
free nations be assured. 

Peiping’s rule of slavery will be recorded 
in history as a brief transitional phenom- 
enon. China’s outstanding traditional cul- 
ture fs the greatest source of strength 
against Communism. Peiping will inevitably 
fall apart as the Chinese struggle on for 
freedom and human rights. 


4. STEPS WE ADVOCATE 


Through struggle against Communist 
forces, man’s determination to win freedom, 
exercise human rights, seek progress and 
achieve happiness has been sharpened and 
forged as the main current of this age. Strug- 
gles behind the Iron Curtain for freedom 
and human rights are growing and spread- 
ing. The world situation is thus increasingly 
in favor of the free democratic camp. At this 
turning point of history, we strongly advo- 
cate the following steps: 

We urge that at this stage of anti-Com- 
munist struggle, we all stand firmly on the 
battlefront of freedom, no longer allowing 
communization of any single piece of free 
land or enslavement of any free man. All the 
free nations and peoples of the world should 
heighten vigilance, unite vigorously, and 
strive on as one to enhance freedom, at the 
same time helping the captive peoples fight 
for a final victory of freedom and human 
rights. 

We urge that the United States stand at 
the head of a strong freedom formation, pool 
more freedom forces through thorough exhi- 
bition of moral courage, strengthen these 
forces through full cooperation with friends 
and allies, and spur such forces to action 
through manifestation of America’s own 
strength for freedom. To do this, America 
must stop moving towards “normalization of 
relations” with the Chinese Communists and 
abandon the dangerous plan to ally with Peil- 
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ping for the checking of Moscow. As the U.S. 
strives to contain Russian expansion, she 
must work to end Chinese Communist ram- 
pancy. 

We urge that the Republic of China, the 
Republic of Korea and Japan unite together 
and, in conjunction with Southeast Asia's 
free nations, establish a strong island chain 
of defense to protect freedom and security 
in the Western Pacific. Japan also should im- 
mediately drop her plan to sign a “peace 
treaty" with the Chinese Communists. 

We urge that positive free world assistance 
be extended to the heroic African struggle 
against Communist aggressors and to the 
Middle East quest of peace and action against 
Communist infiltration. 

We urge that all the free nations actively 
help the Chinese mainland people’s rise for 
freedom and human rights, because restora- 
tion of those 800 million people to freedom 
must come first if Asia is to stay free and 
secure and if the world is to have strength 
to keep peace. 

Ladies and gentlemen: Promotion of hu- 
man rights is the clarion call of this age for 
the freeing of the captive masses of people. 
We must build an invincible international 
united battle formation against Communist 
forces of enslavement. Our mission is to cre- 
ate a lasting new era of freedom from 
slavery. 


WHAT EXACTLY DOES DEFENSE 
SPENDING BUY? 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House is now debating the virtues of a 
Defense Appropriations bill of $119.36 
billion. At a time when virtually every 
other budget function is being cut, de- 
fense spending, once again, is increas- 
ing. It is being done in the name of na- 
tional security. The problem is that no- 
body in Government seems to know 
what defense spending is buying and 
how much more national security it is 
yielding. It is evident, however, that each 
new weapons system and force structure 
is more costly and, fundamentally, de- 
stabilizing than the last. From 1967 to 
1976 the United States spent (in con- 
stant 1975 dollars) $1 trillion, 27 billion. 
In that same period the Russians spent 
nearly $993 billion. As the distinguished 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. Manon, pointed out in 
a colloquy with the then chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff last February, 
“It is rather discouraging to learn from 
you that this did not buy us the security 
we need . . . risk has increased. . . .” 
One feature of the defense budget is 
particularly worth noting. In testimony 
last spring before the House Budget 
Committee, Dr. Earl Ravenal, a leading 
defense analyst, offered a fascinating 
analysis of what the defense budget is 
purchasing for Americans. According to 
this analysis, approximately $88 billion 
of defense expenditure represents our 
commitments to the defense of other na- 
tions, in particular Europe (approxi- 
mately $62 billion) and Asia (approxi- 
mately $21 billion). Less than 30 percent 
of the military budget, according to Dr. 
Ravenal’s analysis, goes toward the di- 
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rect defense of our country—its terri- 
tory, population, and institutions. 

Ravenal’s analysis raises the interest- 
ing question of what European and Asian 
powers contribute to their own defense. 
The comparative defense figures are 
rather startling. In the period, 1972-77 
(cumulatively, measured in current 
yearly dollars) Japan had spent $23 bil- 
lion, West Germany spent $61.7 billion, 
and the United States, $527.1 billion. In 
the context of the three economies, the 
figures look like this: 

Military spending, 1977 
[Current dollars] 


Percent 
Total Percent total 
(billions) GNP budget 


A great deal of evidence over the years 
has been accumulated to show the eco- 
nomic deadweight that defense spend- 
ing exerts on the American economy. It 
contributes both to unemployment (since 
the capital-intensive nature of defense 
production requires fewer workers than 
virtually every other form of production) 
and to inflation (since it contributes not 
one iota to consumer goods, but increases 
spendable income). As one studies the 
comparative figures on defense spending 
in Japan, West Germany, and the United 
States, the proposition that defense 
spending exerts an inordinate drag on 
economic life becomes ever more vivid. 
Germany and Japan, which devote a 
rather small percentage of their national 
economic product to defense, have far 
stronger economies than the United 
States. which devotes so much. 

At some point we will have to take the 
bull (or sacred cow) by the horns and 
blow the whistle on military spending. 
The diversion of resources and produc- 
tive potential it represents has had a 
devastating effect on the economy and 
national life, and I expect that as the 
defense bill continues to mount, this 
realization will finally hit home, hope- 
fully before it is too late.® 


RESULTS OF POLL IN FOURTH DIS- 
TRICT OF VIRGINIA 


HON. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


© Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I conducted a question- 
naire polling of residents of the Fourth 
District of Virginia, which I have the 
honor to represent. Almost 17,000 people 
responded to my questionnaire, and I 
would like to share the results with my 
House colleagues. 

This survey is not, of course, a random 
sample, but represents the opinions of 
some of the district’s most civic-minded 
citizens. This large group of concerned 
citizens has expressed, like many Amer- 
icans, their apprehension about our Na- 
tion’s future: only about 16 percent, for 
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example, believe the United States is 
moving in the proper direction. 

Likewise, the questionnaire respond- 
ents have serious doubts about congres- 
sional or Presidential ability to do a good 
job. Perhaps to regain the people’s con- 
fidence and solve pressing problems we 
should more often ask, and consider, 
their views on important issues. 

The following are the results from my 
questionnaire: 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


1. Do you feel that things in the country 
are generally going in the right direction 
today, or do you feel things have pretty 
seriously gotten off on the right track? 

I believe things are going generally in the 
right direction, 15.9 percent. I believe things 
have pretty seriously gotten off on the wrong 
track, 84 percent. 

2. How would you rate the job that the 
U.S. Congress is doing? 

Excellent, 1.3 percent; Good, 19.9 percent; 
Fair, 53.6 percent; Poor, 24.9 percent. 

3. How would you rate the job that 
President Carter is doing? 

Excellent, 2.1 percent; Good, 16.5 percent; 
Only fair, 40.0 percent; Poor, 41.2 percent. 

4. In your opinion, what should our gov- 
ernment give greater attention to: trying to 
slow down inflation, or trying to reduce 
unemployment? 

Reduce unemployment, 17.0 percent; Slow 
inflation, 82.9 percent. 

5. Some people believe that the best way 
to reduce unemployment is to create tax- 
supported government jobs. Others believe 
government should use tax cuts to create 
jobs in private industry. Which approach 
do you think is best? 

Tax cuts to create jobs in private industry, 
89.0 percent; Tax-supported government 
jobs, 10.9 percent; Combination of both 
approaches, 0 percent. 

6. Some people feel that using Federal 
funds to help finance political campaigns 
for the House of Representatives and Senate 
would cut campaign corruption. Others be- 
lieve this would be an improper use of tax 
money. Do you favor use of Federal funds to 
help finance campaigns? 

Favor use of Federal funds, 17.5 percent; 
Oppose use of Federal funds, 68.7 percent; 
Undecided, 13.6 percent. 

7. The Postal Service has continued to 
incur large losses. Which of the following 
solutions do you favor to curb those losses? 

Service such as Saturday delivery anc small 
post offices should be cut, 37.2 percent: Postal 
rates should be increased, 8.2 percent; Con- 
gress should increase the subsidy it pavs the 
Postal Service, 15.7 percent; Congress should 
remove the current managers of the Postal 
Service, 51.5 percent. 

8. Some people think that voter registra- 
tion laws discourage voting. Others think 
they prevent fraud. Do you believe Congress 
should pass an “instant regisration” law, al- 
lowing people to register to vote on election 
day? 

Yes, 12.3 percent; No, 83,3 percent; Unde- 
cided, 4.2 percent. 

9. Which of the following statements about 
our national defense best reflects your 
opinion? 

Our national defense is not strong enough 
to meet potential threats and defense spend- 
ing should be increased, 67.7 percent; Our 
national defense is adequate to meet any 
threat and defense spending should be main- 
tained near its present level, 27.3 percent; 
Our national defense is more than adequate 
and defense spending should be cut, 4.9 
percent. 

10. President Carter has signed a Panama 
Canal treaty, which gradually gives the Canal 
to the Panamanian government. Should the 
Senate approve the new Panama Cesnal 
treaty? 
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Yes, 15.2 percent; No, 75.3 percent; Unde- 
cided, 9.3 percent. 

11. Which of the following statements 
about firearms is closest to your opinion? 

Gun laws are an unconstitutional infringe- 
ment on the right to bear arms, 37.1 percent; 
Congress should pass a law requiring the reg- 
istration of all handguns, 40.2 percent; Con- 
gress should pass laws that would pro- 
hibit the sale of cheap handguns, known as 
“Saturday Night Specials”, 22.5 percent. 

12. This year the Federal government will 
spend about $60 billion more than it will 
raise in tax revenues. Do you think Congress 
should pass legislation requiring a balanced 
budget? 

Yes, 77.6 percent; No, 9.8 percent; Unde- 
cided, 12.5 percent. 

13. Do you favor a Constitutional Amend- 
ment to ban abortion? 

Yes, 30.7 percent; No, 58.5 percent; Unde- 
cided, 10.7 percent. 

14. Some farmers believe that farm income 
has declined to the point that they may be 
forced out of business. Should the Congrcss 
increase Federal farm payments to bolster 
farm income? 

Yes, 36.8 percent; No, 45.3 percent; Unde- 
cided, 17.8 percent. 


TAX REFORM 
HON. ANDREW MAGUIRE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I reprint 

here for the attention of Members an 

enlightening article from the Washing- 

ton Post of August 6, 1978, on the Amer- 

ican public’s support for the tax reform. 

SURPRISE: PUBLIC Backs CARTER ON TAXES— 
ROPER SURVEY SHOWS FAIRNESS RATED 
ABOVE Tax CUT 


(By Barry Sussman) 


What may be the most comprehensive sur- 
vey of public attitudes toward taxes ever 
conducted shows that Americans are solidly 
behind President Carter on the need of tax 
reform and largely behind him on most of 
the individual tax changes he has submitted 
to Congress. 

The results of the survey, conducted by the 
Roper organization, were issued July 26, just 
as Congress was salvaging the remnants of 
the Carter tax program. Past administrations 
would have made sure such a survey was 
widely reported, and would have used its 
findings to generate public pressure on Con- 
gress on behalf of the president’s program. 
But the Carter White House apparently has 
made no use of the Roper survey, and the 
media have largely ignored it. A Washington 
Post account of the poll pointed out some 
of the pluses for Carter, but its theme was 
expressed in the opening words: “A new 
nationwide tax survey yesterday brought bad 
news for President Carter.” 

Bad news? Not really. On a list of nine 
broad tax themes or specific proposals, the 
Carter position finds support from the public 
on seven. On the eighth, having to do with 
capital gains taxes, the poll shows division. 
On the ninth, dealing with a proposed tax 
credit for dependents in lieu of a tax exemp- 
tion, Carter is a narrow loser. 

One of the most highly publicized parts of 
Carter's original tax proposal, the so-called 
three-martini lunch, would have made only 
half the expenses for a business meal tax- 
deductible. The public supports that by a 
6 to 1 majority, according to the Roper poll. 

Carter's program, virtually none of which 
remains alive, would have cut taxes by $25 
billion, with 94 percent of the relief ear- 
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marked for individuals and families with 
incomes of $30,000 or less. (Because of a rise 
in incomes the proposal was made, had the 
plan gone into effect now, 88 percent of the 
relief would have gone to such people.) On 
July 27, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee approved a $16 billion tax cut, its key 
feature being a reduction in capital gains 
taxes. Under that plan, from 53 to 55 percent 
of the relief would go to families or in- 
dividuals with incomes of $30,000 or less. 

Barber B. Conable Jr. (R-N.Y.), the rank- 
ing Republican on the Ways and Means 
Committee, said that the committee’s tax 
proposal “reflects the American people's 
view of tax reform because it is a tax reduc- 
tion,” and that “it helps the middle-class 
taxpaper in a manner much more sub- 
stantial than the traditional tax reform 
bill.” 

The second part of that statement may be 
cpen to interpretation, since it is not clear 
to many where “middle class” begins and 
ends. But the first part is bunk. 

The Roper firms interviewed 2,007 adult 
Americans nationwide in May, and found tax 
reform considered the third most pressing 
problem in the country, ranked only behind 
controlling inflation and curbing crime. 
Lowering taxes was listed toward the bot- 
tom, at tenth on the list. 

As Burns Roper pointed out in an inter- 
view, that should not be regarded as mean- 
ing that Americans don’t want taxes cut. 
They do. In fact, they felt it was much 
more important to keep Carter's full $25 
million tax cut than to hold the line on 
taxes and the national debt. “I think there 
is a desire for reduction,” Roper said. “I 
don’t think it is the number one thing.” 

Further, it is quite clear, despite Conable’s 
assertion, that Americans do not equate tax 
reduction with tax reform. They see tax re- 
form in the same terms that Carter uses to 
describe it. 

One question asked in the survey was 
this: “When you hear the words ‘tax re- 
form,’ which of these things does it mean 
to you?” Six possible “meanings” were of- 
fered as choices: making taxes fairer to all, 
tightening up tax loopholes, making taxes 
“fairer to people like you,” making tax forms 
simpler, reducing “your personal taxes” and 
raising “your personal taxes.” 

Seventy-six per cent of those interviewed 
said tax reform meant either making taxes 
fairer to all or tightening up loopholes. 
Only 5 percent said tax reform meant that 
their taxes would probably go down. 

WIDESPREAD MISCONCEPTIONS 

Overall, the poll shows that, in Roper's 
words, “In the view of the American public, 
the major problem with the federal income 
tax system in this country is its unfair- 
ness ... A growing majority sees middle in- 
come families as overtaxed, while upper in- 
come people and large businesses are seen 
as undertaxed . . . The public places high 
priority on tax reform to make the system 
fairer.” That could be Jimmy Carter talking. 

What led the Washington Post reporter 
to state that the Roper poll was bad news 
for the president was a discussion of capital 
gains taxes included in the report. As in- 
terpreted by Roper, the public sides more 
with Congress than with the president on 
capital gains. 

The findings, however, are not clear-cut. 
As the law now stands, the capital gains tax 
works so that people pay taxes on a maxi- 
mum of 49.1 percent of the profit they make 
from the sale of stock or property. Carter 
proposed originally to make all such profit 
taxable. The Ways and Means Committee 
measure would make the maximum capital 
gains tax apply to only 35 percent of the 
profits from the sale of stock and property, 
and would exempt entirely the first $100,000 
in profit from the sale of a home. 

The Roper survey questionnaire listed 11 
types of tax deductions, exemptions and non- 
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taxable items permitted under present tax 
law. Those interviewed were asked whether 
they felt each tax break, including the cap- 
ital gains provision, was reasonable or wheth- 
er it represented a loophole. 

Forty-three percent said they considered 
the existing capital gains tax provisions 
reasonable; 40 percent said it was a loophole. 
Only one other item, the tax-free state of 
interest from municipal bonds, drew more 
opposition from the public, with 43 percent 
calling it a loophole. In other words, Jimmy 
Carter could claim from the data that, of all 
the loopholes that anger people about the 
tax system, capital gains is at the top of the 
list. 

Roper concludes from the 43-40 split on 
capital gains that it is considered by the 
public as a reasonable deduction. To others, 
the margin is so slight that it might appear 
to represent a split right down the middle. 

In addition, it may be reasonable to as- 
sume that a sizable majority would view the 
current congressional proposal as a loophole 
if they perceive that it would result in what 
Jimmy Carter says it would: “A windfall for 
millionaires.” 

In an interview, Roper himself would not 
draw that conclusion. He said that the public 
seems to be saying about capital gains, 
“Leave it as it is.” He feels that the Ways 
and Means proposal is closer to public senti- 
ment than Carter's original proposal, but 
that his poll “is not a clear win for Carter 
on capital gains, and not a clear win for 
Congress, either.” 

Roper, who conducted the study for the 
H&R Block tax firm, offers abundant evidence 
that there is “a widespread misunderstanding 
of, and lack of information about, how the 
tax system works.” Taxpayers overestimate 
the percentage of income they themselves 
pay and underestimate the percentage that 
high-income people pay; one-quarter of the 
people think “a tax-deductible contribution 
costs the giver nothing because it can be 
taken off in income taxes.” 

It might not be a wise policy to structure a 
tax program around attitudes that are formed 
partly by widespread misconceptions. Never- 
theless, if public opinion is to be cited in the 
tax debate, it seems only fitting to point out 
what the public really does think. 

And if polls that show Carter doing poorly 
are highly publicizec, as they are, those that 
show him in a tavorable light ought to be 
publicized as well.@ 


VOLUNTEERISM TODAY 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@® Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few months there has been discus- 
sion on the effects of tax cutting meas- 
ures such as Proposition 13 in California. 

On August 7, 1978, Time magazine 
published an essay written by Lance 
Morrow which presents an interesting 
answer: people doing things for people— 
volunteerism. 

Maybe that is the point of this difficult 
debate: giving us the encouragement and 
the impetus we need to do things for 
ourselves. As my father used to say: “Ev- 
ery cloud has a silver lining”. 

Mr. Morrow has written an interest- 
ing essay which deserves a careful read- 
ing. 

AFTER PROPOSITION 13, VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

The oldest military wisdom advises: “Never 


volunteer for anything.” Americans have tra- 
ditionally ignored the precept. The U.S. has 
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been famous as a nation of volunteers—min- 
utemen, barn raisers, candy stripers, charity 
collectors, Rotarians, Elks, D.A.R. committee- 
women and radical activists. “Probably in no 
other country in the world,” writes Sociolo- 
gist Daniel Bell, “is there such a high de- 
gree of voluntary communal activity, ex- 
pressed sometimes in absurd rituals, yet oft- 
en providing real satisfaction for real needs.” 
Gunnar Myrdal once observed: “It is natural 
for the ordinary American when he sees 
something wrong to feel not only that there 
should be a law against it but also that an 
organization should be formed to combat it.” 


Against the massive American joiners’ im- 
pulse, that get-it-done communitarianism, 
wholesome if sometimes Babbitt-like, there 
has, however, run a lonelier strain in the 
national character. It is a tendency toward 
independence, individualism and even cyn- 
icism. Some argue that the coming of the 
New Deal, with its gigantic interventions by 
the Federal Government into every corner of 
national life, damaged the voluntary and co- 
operative spirit of Americans and induced a 
certain civic abjectness. Bureaucracies as- 
sumed larger and larger responsibilities to 
clothe and feed and mend and regulate and 
punish and advise the people: to tell them 
how fast to drive and whether a mother could 
keep a man in the house. In relieving Ameri- 
cans of so many burdens, government may 
also have removed a certain amount of the 
moral ballast of responsibility from individ- 
uals and communities. 

In recent years the idea of volunteering 
for things has suffiered from what looks al- 
most like a conspiracy of trends. Constantly 
rising prices have driven men and women to 
earn more to meet their bills; they have that 
much less time to work without pay at help- 
ing others. Simultaneously, professionals in 
such fields as hospital work have complained 
that volunteers take paying jobs away from 
them. The feminist movement has militated 
against the tradition of women volunteers. 
Four years ago, the National Organization 
for Women passed a resolution arguing that 
almost all volunteer work done by women is 
exploitation. The work needs to be done, of 
course, but NOW claimed that in a just so- 
ciety necessary work is paid for. Since then, 
NOW has somewhat modified its dogma. 

Finally, the psychically preening, Rolfing, 
esting, self-servicing looking-out-for-No. 1 
narcissistic movements of the era have 
taught that only a sucker infected by a loser’s 
guilt would spend his time in the self-ab- 
negation of volunteer work. Ayn Rand meets 
Werner Erhard at this intersection: self- 
sacrifice, in this mentality, reeks of spiritual 
fraud. 

But reality has a perverse way of ignoring 
trends. After all, the idea of selfless volun- 
tary service is deeply laminated in centuries 
of Judaeo-Christian civilization. It therefore 
should not come as too great a surprise that 
Americans seem to be volunteering more to- 
day than ever before. No one knows the exact 
number of people in the nation now doing 
volunteer work. In 1974 a survey conducted 
with the help of the Census Bureau put the 
figure at 37 million—one out of every four 
Americans over the age of 13—and estimated 
the value of their work performed during 
the year at $33.9 billion. A recent Gallup poll 
showed that roughly 89% of urban residents 
would be willing to volunteer some form of 
work or aid to help their own neighborhoods. 

Somehow the nature of volunteer work 
has changed. It no longer smacks so much of 
noblese oblige, no longer involves so many 
upper middle class worthy ladies earning 
the passage of their privilege. Volunteers to- 
day are as likely to be college kids working 
on weekends to clean up wilderness areas, 
grandparents teaching preschool children, or 
minority women organizing demonstrations 
against slum landlords. 

The private organization called the Na- 
tional Center for Voluntary Action recently 
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gave awards that illustrate the variety of 
voluntary work now being done, to 1) a 
group in Nashville that saved its state’s only 
hospital treatment program for children with 
severe emotional disturbances; 2) a doctor 
in Kensington, Md., who created four “mo- 
bile medical care” units, mini-clinics that 
operate from vans at local community cen- 
ters; 3) a task force in Dallas that helped 
peacefully integrate the city’s school sys- 
tem; 4) a woman in Washington who 
founded the House of Ruth, a crisis center 
for destitute and battered women; and 5) a 
Honolulu woman who started an effective 
volunteer group for state residents who, like 
her, are deaf. 

The line that used to divide traditional 
“do good” work from social activism and ad- 
vocacy has nearly vanished. Mary King, dep- 
uty director of ACTION, the federal volun- 
teer agency, argues that “people are sick of 
macro answers to micro problems. There's 
& growing awareness that people can do the 
work themselves.” George Pickering, asso- 
ciate professor of religious studies at the 
University of Detroit. has accurately de- 
scribed a difference between volunteer work 
today and more traditional charity labor: 
“Today, the demand for participation is 
real. It is not a demand to become a client 
of some program. It is not a demand for 
therapy. It is a demand for access to the 
world.” 

There are two compelling reasons why vol- 
unteer work is, as California Governor Jerry 
Brown has said, “a necessity for a civilized 
society.” First, as is becoming increasingly 
clear, there is and ought to be a finite limit 
to the services that government can provide. 
California’s Proposition 13 has proved that 
taxpavers are willing to cut services even 
cruelly and self-destructively to reduce their 
tax loads. If many necessary services are to 
be provided, volunteers must do the work— 
particularly in child care centers, nursing 
homes, libraries and alcohol abuse programs. 
One of the most persuasive practical argu- 
ments for volunteering is that it will reduce, 
by many ergs, the amount of work that bu- 
reaucracies must do. Thus, there is the sweet- 
ness of having somewhat thwarted the im- 
personal state. Says Brown Assistant Charles 
Baldwin: “Proposition 13 will be the real test 
of the individual citizen to accept the re- 
sponsibility.” 


As the proportions of men and women do- 
ing volunteer work become more nearly equal, 
the feminist objection to volunteerism as a 
female ghetto may recede. In any case, the 
needs to be fulfilled transcend the politics of 
sex, And of age as well. The talent pool of 
retired Americans, growing larger each year, 
is an immense resource that should be ex- 
ploited more, to staff day care centers, for 
example, and to perform more sophisticated 
jobs too, 


The second compelling reason for volunteer 
work involves the individual and collective 
soul in any culture. A society’s morale is al- 
ways healthiest during a war (one that it 
supports and is not losing badly); everyone 
is forever volunteering for something: roll- 
ing bandages, running canteens—feeling 
helpful, a part of things. Contrary to the nar- 
cissistic sects now working the Pop culture, 
plumping egos like pillows, the individual 
spirit flourishes best in useful contact with 
others. And the collective spirit cannot thrive 
when individuals are all arcing around in 
their small green capsules of self-regard. 


In this sense, self-sacrifice is precisely and 
generously to one’s own advantage. One need 
not play Maoist work songs (in China, they've 
got to do it. which is not volunteering) to 
understand the social advantages of work 
voluntarily done for the good of other indi- 
viduals, the group as a whole and, ultimately, 
oneself. The benefits of volunteering can be 
entirely practical for the volunteer, of course: 
& person might, for example, learn much 
about becoming a professional librarian 
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through volunteer work. But it is in the na- 
ture of things that the ultimate good of vol- 
unteering lies in a kind of metaphysics of 
sheer human usefulness. Herman Melville 
wrote: “We cannot live for ourselves alone. 
Our lives are connected by a thousand in- 
visible threads, and along these sympathetic 
fibers, our actions run as causes and return 
to us as results.”—Lance.Morrow.@ 


COMMON SENSE ON CAPITAL 
GAINS: THE CAPITAL GAINS FULL 
INDEXATION ACT OF 1978 


HON. ANDREW MAGUIRE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not surprised to read the headline in 
yesterday’s Washington Post: “Surprise: 
Public Backs Carter on Taxes; Roper 
Survey Shows Fairness Rated above Tax 
Cut.” 

While the survey cited clearly demon- 
strates the popular appeal of most of 
President Carter’s reform proposals of 
last January, now considered dead on 
Capitol Hill, it also showed great public 
division on the issue of how to treat 
capital gains. 

I submit the public unsureness re- 
sults from the lack until now of a true 
reform position, carefully articulated, on 
capital gains. But so Congress cannot 
escape without the opportunity of doing 
what logic and common sense demand, I 
am today introducing the Capital Gains 
Full Indexation Act of 1978. 

Columnist Clayton Fritchey sum- 
marized in Saturday’s Post: 

In its spontaneous embrace of the Steiger 
approach, Congress had perceived that if 
there is no relief for the ordinary investor, 
the government could well kill the goose that 
has laid so many of the golden eggs of 
American private enterprise (emphasis 
added). 


Exactly so. But here is the rub: the 
Steiger approach, and its near cousin 
with a face lift in the Ways and Means 
bill, do little or nothing for ordinary in- 
vestors, for many years at least. I con- 
sider ordinary investors to be those mid- 
dle- or upper-middle-income savers who 
are buying homes, or socking away for 
their children’s education. 

Now there is nothing wrong with sav- 
ing for future exigencies, or junior’s 
education, by keeping a savings account 
at the local bank. Those funds are used 
to finance small business, mortgages, 
and consumer credit—all essential for 
our national growth. 

But economists and others agree that 
the element missing from the current 
economic recovery is risk capital invest- 
ment in the new machines and plants 
necessary to employ the millions enter- 
ing the labor force every year. This in- 
vestment has traditionally come from 
equity issues—new stock offerings. 

But new equity is no longer a sig- 
nificant source of funds, and ordinary 
investors have led the exodus from the 
stock market. According to Mr. Fritchey, 
over 5 million fewer Americans own 
stock than a decade ago. 
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Reforming capital gains laws does not 
promise to solve the problem. But re- 
forming these laws would be a major 
step in the right direction, assuring the 
Federal Government would cease con- 
fiscating upwards of all the real—infla- 
tion adjusted—earnings of an invest- 
ment. The Ways and Means bill, which I 
will vote against, does not offer true 
capital gains reform. 

My Capital Gains Full Indexation Act 
of 1978 offers just such real, and over- 
due, reform. 

It would scrap the existing interwoven 
confusing and unsound provisions of 
capital gains law: the 50 percent deduc- 
tion, the alternative tax, and the rela- 
tion of capital gains preference income 
to the minimum tax and the maximum 
tax. Who believes that these provisions, 
which have evolved through years of po- 
litical compromise, form the basis for 
fair and rational taxation? No wonder 
the people are upset and demand action, 
even if their cries are drowned out by the 
special interests, which perceive the pos- 
sibility of still more congressional punc- 
tures in the Federal Treasury. 

In place of present treatment, the Pull 
Indexation Act would do two things: 

First. Remove the effects of inflation 
from a capital gain or loss to determine 
the real gain or loss; and 

Second. Tax that real gain as ordinary 
income, or permit up to $8,000 of a real 
net loss as a deduction against other tax- 
able income, with an unlimited carry- 
over of any unused loss. 

This clearly achieves rationality and 
fairness while at the same time greatly 
reduces effective capital gains taxation 
for those millions of ordinary investors 
who have abandoned the stock market. 
And homeowners, who own their homes 
5 or 10 years, would benefit greatly. It 
would lose nowhere near the tax revenue 
of the Steiger approach, or Ways and 
Means variant, according to a study this 
year by Martin Feldstein, the Harvard 
economist who heads the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. This is be- 
cause the comparatively wealthy, who al- 
ready protect themselves quite well from 
the effects of inflation by choosing when 
to realize gains, would pay somewhat 
higher capital gains taxes. This would 
make up for the revenue loss to those 
with incomes under about $100,000. 

This result, I believe, is only fair, since 
wages and salaries, which contribute to 
wealth each year, are fully taxed at or- 
dinary rates. Why should not real capital 
gains, which also contribute to wealth, 
be treated in like fashion? Do not our no- 
tions of justice require no less? 


My proposal anticipates several pros- 
pective problems. Chief among these is 
the difficulty of bunching. Since gains 
are realized all at once, they might drive 
taxpayers into higher brackets than had 
the gains been recognized on an accrual 
basis over the years in which the asset 
was held. Taxpayers in this circum- 
stance, however, can take advantage of 
income averaging under my bill, an al- 
ready well established procedure. 

By increasing the loss limit for deduc- 
tions in the year the loss is realized from 
$3,000 of net losses to $8,000 of net real 
losses, investments in risky ventures, so 
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sorely needed in this recovery, are en- 
couraged. That is because by definition 
risky ventures stand more of a chance 
of resulting in a loss, and the Full In- 
dexation Act offers more of an advan- 
tage. 

I invite my colleagues to join me in 
endorsing a fair alternative to the capi- 
tal gains provisions we will be voting on 
shortly, an alternative that breaks with 
the pattern of political compromise that 
has made the tax code such a disgrace. 
The Capital Gains Full Indexation Act, 
instead, asks the simple question: What 
should be done?—and gives a complete, 
uncomplicated and fair answer. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a summary and 
analysis of the Full Indexation Act at 
this point in the RECORD: 

THE CAPITAL GAINS FULL INDEXATION ACT 
GENERAL EXPLANATION 
In brief 


This is a proposal to tax only those capi- 
tal gains that exceed the effects of inflation 
on the purchasing power of the value of the 
asset, and to permit deductions of losses to 
the extent the purchasing power of the value 
of the asset has not kept pace with general 
price increases. Real gains would be taxed 
at ordinary rates, rather than half of ordi- 
nary rates as under present law. The change 
applies only to individuals. 

Recommendations, or suggestions to con- 
sider such an approach on grounds of equity, 
simplicity, and encouraging capital forma- 
tion were contained both in Blueprints for 
Tax Reform published by the Ford Treasury 
Department, and the Joint Tax Committee’s 
Task Force Report on Capital Formation. 

The principle 

Horizontal equity—the principle that those 
who are equally well-off before taxes should 
be equally well-off after taxes—suggests that 
& procedure should be found to tax capital 
gains in a manner equivalent to earned in- 
come, Since earned income, whether spent 
or saved, increases wealth each year as it is 
taxed, only those capital gains that exceed 
inflation and thereby increase wealth 
should be taxed. The portion of capital gains 
represented by inflation constitute mainte- 
nance of the value of the original invest- 
ment in the capital asset, and levying a tax 
on that appreciation is the same as taxing 
part of the original investment twice. 

What the amendment will do 

1. Increases the asset basis by ratio of the 
December Consumer Price Index in the year 
of sale to the CPI in December of the year 
of purchase. The real gain or loss is the dif- 
ference between the sales price and the in- 
creased basis amount. 

2. Taxes the real gain at ordinary rates, or 
permits deduction of up to $8,000 net real 
loss from “ordinary income, with unlimited 
carryover of unused losses. The taxpayer may 
benefit from income averaging in the event 
of an extraordinary real gain, which is fair 
since the appreciation was earned over a 
number of years. 

3. Eliminates— 

The 50 percent capital gain deduction, and 
the counting of 50 percent of capital gains as 
a preference income item subject to the min- 
imum tax and reducing the amount of per- 
sonal service income benefitting from the 
maximum tax. 

The 25 percent alternative tax treatment on 
the first $50,000 of capital gains. 

4. Administrative options— 

The taxpayer may choose to compute his 
capital gains tax himself with forms, tables 
and assitance provided by the IRS, or 


He may choose to submit the minimum 
required information to the IRS and have 
the Commissioner compute the tax for him. 


5. Regulations and reports— 
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The Treasury and Joint Tax Committee 
shall submit a report by January, 1979 on 
optional new rate structures consistent with 
desirable fiscal policy under existing eco- 
nomic conditions, with special attention to 
the possibility of eliminating all bracket 
rates in excess of 50 percent. Eliminating the 
higher rates is probably possible since rough- 
ly 80 percent of preference income, which is 
responsible for subjecting any personal sery- 
ice income to rates above 50 percent, is com- 
posed of capital gains under present law. But 
the amendment will eliminate capital gains 
as a preference item. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall promul- 
gate regulations by January, 1979 to adjust 
real gains and losses for the effects of in- 
flation upon debt financed capital. This is 
necessary since capital assets paid for with 
debt are paid off gradually with progressively 
less valuable dollars, while interests deduc- 
tions on the debt are not reduced by the rate 
of inflation. Thus the recorded basis may not 
accurately reflect the amount paid for the 
asset. Congress shall have all of 1979 to re- 
view the regulations before they are im- 
plemented for 1979 returns filed in 1980. 

6. Effective date—tax years beginning after 
December 31, 1978. 


Advantages 


1. Achieves horizontal equity as closely as 
is reasonably possible. 

2. Encourages risk capital formation— 

The taxpayer is assured of keeping part of 
any real capital gain since only the real gain 
is subject to the tax. Presently, some prospec- 
tive investors may be inhibited by the knowl- 
edge that their real gain can theoretically be 
more than 100 percent taxed due to the ef- 
fects of inflation. 

Increases substantially the loss limit from 
the present $3,000. The new $8,000 is in after 
inflation adjusted dollars, so it is even higher 
than if the present $3,000 were simply in- 
creased to $8,000. 

Eliminates the “lock-in” effect of current 
law which some believe exists since the tax- 
payer knows that whenever the gain is real- 
ized, it will taxed on a comparable basis. 

3. Encourages the government to pursue 
policies to stabilize prices since it removes 
the present windfall to government from the 
capital gains tax during periods of inflation. 

4. Much more simple and understandable 
than the current arcane inter-relation of the 
standard rule, alternative tax, maximum tax, 
and minimum tax. 

5. Unlikely to lose much if any revenue, 
even in the short-run. This is because reve- 
nue that is lost to lower effective rates 
charged those who hold assets the longest— 
and thus suffer the most from inflatlon— 
particularly homeowners—is picked-up from 
those who currently turn-over assets rapidly, 
such as real estate speculators, and are thus 
presently paying excessively low effective 
capital gains rates. This dual effect was noted 
in a widely cited 1973 study by Martin 
Feldstein. 

6. Protects against abuses possible through 
selective realization of capital losses by re- 
taining a current year capital loss limit. 

With the exception of number (6) each 
above point is an advantage over Steiger, 
Jones, or current law. Under the Capital 
Gains Indexation Amendment, of course, the 
benefit of fair taxation will be shared with 
all taxpayers, while under the other capital 
gains reduction proposals the advantage of 
reduced taxation are shared by only a hand- 
ful of taxpayers. 

A note on indezration 


Many people are justifiably concerned 
about problems that might accompany full 
indexation of the income tax system. 

There is a critical distinction between in- 
dexation of brackets and exemptions on the 
one hand, and the limited indexation pro- 
posed by the Capital Gains Indexation 
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Amendment. Capital gains must be indexed 
in order to treat two taxpayers who have held 
assets different lengths of time comparably— 
and thus fairly according to the principle of 
horizontal equity. 

But any given year, all taxpayers are sub- 
ject to the existing tax rate schedules wheth- 
er indexed or not, and so all taxpayers are 
treated fairly according to the principle of 
horizontal equity since they are treated alike. 

An illustration 


The table below illustrates the tax savings 
(cost) over either current law or Steiger (for 
a taxpayer who does not benefit from 
Steiger), The example assumes a capital as- 
set was puchased for $100 in any of the years 
listed along the left margin, and sold for 
$175 in 1977. The columns represent different 
tax brackets (30, 40, 50, and 60 percent). 


An asset purchased for $100 in each indi- 
cated year, and was sold for $175 in 1977. 
Shown in the table is the tax savings (cost) 
in relation to either current law of Steiger 
(assuming the taxapayer is amongst the 
majority of those with capital gains who re- 
ceive no incentive from Steiger) for a tax- 
payer in each of the indicated marginal 
tax brackets. 


TAX BRACKETS 


50 


30 40 60 
percent percent percent percent 


Real deductible loss if held 
since hefore 1968 due to 
the effects of inflation: 


qia. 3 
(19.11 
(15.35) (22,17 


Note: Table assumes no income averaging, or other extraor- 
dinary adjustments. Additionally, it assumes the asset was 
urchased outright for cash. This illustrates how much of a 

nefit fair capital pains treatment would be for homeowners 
who have fully owned their homes for more than 4 years, assum- 
ing a 75-percent increase in value as in this example. @ 


AFL-CIO SUPPORTS HORIZONTAL 
DIVESTITURE 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to share with my colleagues a letter I re- 
cently received from the AFL-CIO. This 
letter expresses their support for hori- 
zontal divestiture and their belief in the 
need for competition between energy 
sources. 

In the midst of the debate on the en- 
ergy bill, it is wise to remember that one 
of the main reasons we are in this pre- 
dicament is our reliance upon one fuel 
source, Because of our total dependence 
upon petroleum, our Federal national 
security requires administration of prices 
and try to take over the roles best pro- 
vided by a free market. 


The enclosed material argues for en- 
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suring that we do not allow the same mis- 
takes to occur in the coal and uranium 
industries. 

AFL-CIO, 


Washington, D.C., July 13, 1978. 

Hon. Morris K. UDALL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Energy and the 
Environment, The U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Longworth House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. UpaLL: This letter reiterates the 
position of the AFL-CIO calling for the hori- 
zontal divestiture of alternate energy activi- 
ties of major oil companies. The AFL-CIO 
strongly supports legislation which would 
prevent a company from owning or produc- 
ing more than one form of energy. 

The AFL-CIO is seriously concerned by the 
concentration of energy supplies in the hands 
of a few large corporations, The result has 
been higher prices for consumers and a re- 
duction in the incentive to produce and de- 
velop sources of energy which are alterna- 
tives to oil and natural gas. 

The history of the oil industry contains 
Many examples of public injury caused by 
excessive power of large oil companies. The 
conflict between the public interest in fair 
prices and adequate energy supplies, and the 
corporate interest in high prices is not ade- 
quately checked by competition in the oil 
industry. Without adequate competition or 
regulation we cannot expect these giants to 
act in the interest of the American public. 

The oil companies’ control over a large 
share of coal and uranium is well docu- 
mented and the trend is toward even greater 
control of these resources. Fourteen of the 
top 20 coal reserve holders are oil companies 
and eleven oil and gas companies account for 
more than half of domestic uranium capacity. 
The oil companies have also leased a large 
amount of land containing shale ofl. 


The price of coal and uranium increased 
rapidly after the OPEC oil price hikes. Coal 
prices are now 244 times higher and uranium 
prices have increased more than 5 fold. The 
rapid increase in coal and uranium prices 
are directly related to the lack of competition 
in the production of these fuels. Reserves of 
coal and uranium are plentiful and the price 
increases can be justified only in part by 
increased production costs. These rapid price 
increases have hurt the American consumer, 
increased the damage to the American econ- 
omy, and lessened the incentive to switch 
to these fuels from oil and natural gas. 


The control over more than one energy 
resource lessens the incentive for oil com- 
panies to develop energy sources which would 
compete with oil and natural gas. The prices 
of coal and uranium affect the price of elec- 
tricity and the price of electricity affects 
the demand for oil to heat homes. Synthetic 
gas from coal and oil from shale will compete 
directly with oil and natural gas. We cannot 
expect the oil companies to rapidly expand 
the production of coal and uranium and to 
invest in the development of new energy 
sources when that expansion will compete 
with and lower the profitability of oil and 
natural gas. 

An independent company producing only 
one source of energy would operate more in 
line with the interest of the American public. 
An independent coal or uranium company in 
a competitive situation would expand its 
operations as rapidly as possible despite the 
effect on oil and natural gas prices. 

The need is urgent to develop domestic 
sources of energy to end the vulnerability of 
the American economy to oil embargoes and 
rapid increase in prices by the OPEC cartel. 
Horizontal divestiture would remove a seri- 
ous obstacle in the way of reaching this im- 
portant goal. 

We support this Committee’s efforts in in- 
vestigating this important problem and urge 
the Committee to report out legislation that 
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will end control of competing energy sources 
by major oil companies. 
Sincerely, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 


RESOLUTION No. 133—ENERGY 


Clearly, energy remains one of the major 
problems facing the United States in the 
years ahead. The security and well-being of 
the nation is threatened by the reliance on 
importation of oil shipped in foreign vessels 
from insecure sources. 

It is essential that the nation embark on 
a comprehensive program that faces up to 
the seriousness of the energy problem. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Conservation is an indispensable part of 
any comprehensive energy program. Conser- 
vation does not mean a diminishment in the 
quality of life; it does not mean less auto- 
mobile driving, less use of home appliances 
or living in cold, drafty and uncomfortable 
homes. 

Nor does conservation mean no growth. 
We hold no brief for those pushing conser- 
vation as a part of a no-growth philosophy. 
Growth in the economy and conservation of 
energy can and must go hand in hand. 

Conservation does mean using energy ef- 
ficiently. It means the manufacture of more 
efficient automobiles and appliances and the 
construction of well-insulated homes and 
buildings. 

Specifically, we endorse proposals to: 

1. Grant home owners tax credits for mak- 
ing homes more energy efficient. 

2. Accelerate the development of man- 
datory efficiency standards for new and exist- 
ing buildings. 

8. Initiate utility rate reform to eliminate 
declining block rates and allow for pesk- 
load pricing. 

4. Establish mandatory minimum efficiency 
standards for major appliances. 

5. Maintain and strengthen automobile 
fleet standards and establish minimum 
standards that would not be burdensome on 
moderate income families. 

These kinds of tough and stringent con- 
servation measures are necessary to reduce 
the nation’s consumption energy growth 
rate. However, conservation by itself will 
not solve the energy problem, 

NEW SUPPLIES 


The nation must have new and additional 
supplies of energy. Even with the most strin- 
gent conservation measures, the nation's 
need for energy will continue to grow. Oll 
and natural gas are declining resources. 

While no single source of energy represents 
the ultimate fuel, it is clear that coal and 
nuclear power are the ones this nation must 
rely upon in the immediate future. 

The United States holds about 450 bil- 
lion tons of coal reserves. This is more than 
700 times the national annual usage of 600 
million tons. Even were the nation to triple 
its coal consumption, the reserves would 
Jast more than 200 years. 

Nuclear power, by the end of this cen- 
tury, is expected to grow from 2 percent 
of the current total energy supply to over 
20 percent. In terms of today’s energy pic- 
ture, this is the equivalent of about 7 mil- 
lion barrels of oil per day—about the same 
as oil imports in 1976. 

Coal has been under attack by environ- 
mentalists and nuclear power is the target 
of a well-organized drive to ban its use. 
The basis of the campaign against nuclear 
energy is that it is not safe. We do not 
agree with that assessment. The record of 
safety in the nuclear industry is among the 
best in all industry. Every effort must be 
made to accelerate the development of coal 
and nuclear power while protecting the en- 
vironment and maintaining stringent safe- 
ty and health standards. 
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In the nuclear area we urge that steps 
be taken for the optimum development of 
this energy source. Specifically: 

Legislation to expedite the licensing of nu- 
clear reactors by eliminating the duplication 
in reviews by federal and state authorities 
and by coordinating and streamlining federal 
agency action. 

Prompt formulation of policy and imple- 
mentation of programs regarding the nuclear 
fuel cycle, including the reprocessing of spent 
fuel. 

Expediting establishment of a federal re- 
pository for nuclear wastes. 

Expansion of the nation’s uranium enrich- 
ment capability. 

Continued development of the liquid metal 
fast breeder reactor program, including the 
Clinch River Breeder Reactor now under de- 
velopment. 

Continued high level research into other 
advanced nuclear technologies, both fission 
and fusion. 

A nuclear export policy which recognizes 
the need to guard against uncontrolled pro- 
liferation of nuclear capability and the eco- 
nomic benefits that accrue to the U.S. as a 
result of a strong, appropriately safeguarded, 
nuclear export program. 

At the same time America must direct its 
efforts toward developing such other sources 
of energy as solar, geothermal, biomass, shale 
oil, coal liquefaction and gasification. These 
energy sources will be neither cheap nor be 
developed overnight. 


ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Private industry, by itself, cannot develop 
the energy sources required by this country. 
For that reason the AFL-CIO urges the estab- 
lishment of a $100 billion program to help 
achieve energy security through the creation 
of an authority that would provide direct 
loans, loan guarantees and other financial 
assistance to private industry and public 
bodies unable to secure private capital. 

As we envision it, that program would 
concern itself with projects for conserving 


energy as well as projects for developing new 
and additional supplies of energy. Under that 
program, the government would also be em- 
powered to launch projects of its own pat- 
terned after the TVA concept. 


IMPORTS 


If the United States is to diminish its de- 
pendence on foreign oil it cannot allow the 
current situation to continue. Reliance on 
private companies dealing with oil producing 
countries is no way to protect the national 
interest. 

It is time for the United States government 
to take over the importation of oll and deal 
with the oil producing and exporting coun- 
tries on a nation-to-nation basis. The gov- 
ernment should determine the amount of oil 
to be imported, negotiate the price to be paid 
and provide for the allocation. In addition, a 
specific percentage of oil imports should be 
carried in U.S.-flag tankers to assure the 
security of these imports from the whims of 
other countries. 


PRICES AND TAXES 


There is no free market for oil. Periodically 
the OPEC cartel meets and sets the price of 
oil. All other energy prices are related to that 
price—except to the extent that they are 
controlled as oil and natural gas have been. 

We are opposed to any effort to raise the 
price of crude oil to world level prices with 
the imposition of a crude oil equalization 
tax, and we also oppose efforts to deregulate 
natural gas prices. These measures would 
have as devastating an effect on the Ameri- 
can economy as the four-fold increases in 
oll prices imposed by OPEC following the oil 
embargo. In the past rising energy prices 
have had little effect on increasing produc- 
tion or promoting conservation. 

We are also opposed to the imposition of 
& gasoline tax unless such a tax would apply 
only to excess consumption above a basic 
allotment. 
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DIVESTITURE 


The giant oil companies exert an incredi- 
ble negative influence on the nation’s well- 
being. It is time to end the stranglehold that 
a few companies hold over this major in- 
dustry and the nation. 

We urge the Congress to enact legislation 
that will break up the control these com- 
panies have from well-head to gasoline 
pump. 

Even now the oil companies are spreading 
their influence into other energy fields and 
have already secured a major position in the 
coal and uranium industries. Clearly this is 
not in the national interest and tends to 
hamper the development of other sources of 
energy. ` 

The AFL-CIO urges the Congress to enact 
legislation to prohibit companies from own- 
ing competing sources of energy. 


THE NOISY AIRCRAFT BILL: 
LAMENTABLE LEGISLATION 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it comes as 
no surprise to me that the growing tide 
of vocal supporters for the Noisy Air- 
craft Revenue and Credit Act reads 
like a “Who's Who in the Airline/Air- 
craft Industry.” However, this $3 billion 
gift to these industries deserves closer 
scruting. 


In an editorial entitled “This Year's 
Treasury Air Raid,” the Washington 
Post summed up the problems of this 
legislation rather succinctly: 

THIS YEAR’S TREASURY AIR RAID 


Among the leading contenders for the 
Great Treasury Raid Award of 1978 is the 
airplane noise reduction bill now working 
its way through Congress. Through a unique 
back-door device, the bill would divert about 
$3 billion from the Treasury to the airlines 
during the next five years. The diversion 
would be fairly painless: no new taxes, no 
direct appropriations, no increase in federal 
spending. The airlines would collect the $3 
billion as part of taxes that already exist but, 
instead of sending the money to Washington, 
they would spend it themselves on quieter 
airplanes and airplane engines. 

It’s a clever idea—if you happen to own an 
airline and need the money to meet federal 
noise standards or if you happen to be a 
member of Congress and want to give the 
airlines a helping hand. But it is, neverthe- 
less, a bad idea. Anyway you analyze the 
proposal, it is the imposition of a federal tax 
for the sole purpose of helping an industry 
to comply with federal law. Once that prec- 
edent is set, the possibilities are endless 
for similar taxes to help other industries 
meet air-, water-, and noise-pollution stand- 
ards. 

The idea works like this: The airlines 
would continue to collect an 8 percent tax 
on domestic tickets and a 5 percent tax on 
domestic air freight. They would also collect 
an increased departure tax on passengers 
leaving the country. But unlike other tax 
money, which goes to the government, this 
would be different. Each airline could keep 
up to 25 percent of the ticket tax, 40 percent 
of the freight tax and all of the increased 
departure tax as long as it was spending that 
much money on new and less noisy equip- 
ment. 

The key congressional committees that 
have approved this scheme had to make two 
decisions before they even considered it. The 
first was that the current level of taxes gen- 
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erate more revenue that ought to be spent 
on airports and air-safety programs; all of 
the money raised by these taxes is now ear- 
marked exclusively for those programs. The 
other is that the airlines need a substantial 
amount of federal aid in the next few years. 
Both decisions may be logical, but they cer- 
tainly do not compel this disingenuous re- 
sult. 

There are more straightforward ways of 
accomplishing the same thing. Congress 
could, for instance, keep the existing tax 
rates and appropriate funds directly to each 
airline. Or it could cut the taxes and let the 
airlines raise their fares. But if it did the 
former, voters might not like the idea of a 
profitable airline’s getting, say, $250 million 
a year from the Treasury. If it did the latter, 
the $3 billion would not be tax exempt. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the air- 
lines and their many friends on Capitol Hill 
find the scheme attractive. But it is lamen- 
table that both houses of Congress seem 
about to fall for it. 


Mr. Speaker, the business pages of the 
paper today continued to report the good 
fortunes of the airline and aircraft in- 
dustries. According to the Wall Street 
Journal, Boeing Co. reported second 
quarter earnings rose 37 percent from a 
year earlier. Boeing is predicting in- 
creased sales and produ-tion in the sec- 
ond half of the year. The list of airline 
and aircraft companies reporting bonan- 
zas is growing at a faster rate than the 
Bh of airline associations supporting this 

t. 

I urge my colleagues to take these 
views and facts into consideration when 
the closed rule for title III of this bill 
comes to the floor.® 


A BILL TO ENCOURAGE MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS TO TEACH SPECIALIZED 
TREATMENT OF THE RETARDED 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
am introducing legislation to amend the 
Health Manpower Act to include in the 
existing list of grants offered, a grant 
program to encourage medical schools to 
train personnel in the care of the men- 
tally retarded. This is an important spe- 
cialty which is sorely lacking in many of 
our medical institutions, and which, if 
developed, would allow the medical pro- 
fession the freedom and capacity to 
treat the retarded and provide quality 
health care for the estimated 6 million 
retarded citizens of our Nation. 

Medical training institutions are pro- 
ducing a high caliber medical profes- 
sional and there are substantial efforts 
to encourage our medical personnel to 
view medicine as a humanitarian ven- 
ture, and to expose doctors to an inter- 
disciplinary approach to treatment. The 
Health Manpower Act lists several fields 
which are important and timely, and in 
which medical schools should and can 
invest time and effort to insure that doc- 
tors are receiving a “well rounded’ ap- 
proach to medical education. Several 
populations have been pointed out as 
needing special attention, and the list of 
available grants includes grants for the 
study of geriatric medicine, of medicine 
pertaining to women and minority 
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groups. The addition of specialty train- 
ing for the treatment of the retarded will 
enable physicians and other health per- 
sonnel to become more sensitive to the 
needs and problems of the retarded of 
this Nation, the only disabilities group 
that cannot speak for themselves. 


The President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation, a standing committee 
created by Executive order 12 years ago, 
stated on several occasions that the re- 
tarded are underserved by the medical 
community, and recommendations have 
been made by that committee to encour- 
age improved health care for the re- 
tarded. In its annual report entitled “MR 
76: Mental Retardation Past and Pres- 
ent’, the President’s committee stated: 

Persons with mental retardation must be 
served in all health care systems, both medi- 
cal and dental, available to the general pub- 
ilc. To reach all persons in need, a more 
equitable distribution of health manpower 
and resources must be developed. Medical, 
communication and transportation tech- 
nologies must be more broadly exploited.— 
From Chapter 11, page 133. 

In another recommendation pertain- 
ing to education opportunities open to in- 
dividuals working with the retarded, the 
President’s committee states: 

Education for health-related careers 
should include training in the following 
areas: 

Consumer participation and social prob- 
lems; 

Interdisciplinary team collaboration in 
patient care; 

Administration of multi-disciplinary serv- 
ice programs; 

Preventive and public health aspects of 
all health specialties in relation to problems 
of mental retardation and developmental 
disabilities—Page 137. 


The retarded have the right to quality 
medical care and it is a sad commentary 
on the state of this Nation’s medical care 
when the retarded are glanced over, and 
are not afforded adequate care. Parents 
of the retarded have informed me that 
doctors willing to treat their children are 
few and far between; that doctors often- 
times cannot communicate with the 
patients seeking help and that many 
times quality medical care is available 
only in private schools and institutions 
which are too expensive for most parents 
to afford. With the emphasis on deinsti- 
tutionalization, too, the retarded are be- 
ing gradually “mainstreamed” into our 
society. Their rights are equal to those 
of others who are living in, and con- 
tributing to, society. 

The Congress has been receptive to 
the needs of our handicapped popula- 
tion, but there are still many avenues 
which should and must be explored. I 
believe that if we provided incentives to 
medical schools, in the form of grants, 
many of them would meet the challenge 
that the retarded present and the quality 
of health care available to our retarded 
would increase. 

Under this grant program, medical 
schools have the option of adjusting 
their curriculums to reflect the move- 
ment toward equalization among the re- 
tarded and other populations. Grants 
will allow the medical schools to direct- 
ly include the treatment of the retarded 
in their medical course, or it will en- 
courage the interdisciplinary approach 
to this field, by enabling medical schools 
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to call in experts in the field of retarda- 
tion midcourse, or modify their curric- 
ulums in such a way as to allow for 
greater communication between depart- 
ments and disciplines. Many medical 
schools do not have the personnel or time 
to devote to the treatment of retardation. 
For those schools, grants will provide 
an incentive to pull together many of 
the diverse resources presently avail- 
able. 


Curriculums can be modified to include 
in the course of study information for 
the physician relating to the special 
problems of the retarded and develop- 
mentally disabled. For instance, in a 
course of basic biochemistry, health per- 
sonnel could give special attention to 
hereditary chemical metabolic imbal- 
ances which directly relate to retarda- 
tion and developmental disabilities, and 
during the study of neurological dis- 
orders, the problems of cerebral palsy 
might be emphasized. Dental students 
could learn how to treat the retarded 
patient who cannot communicate pain 
and who might not be able to care for 
his own dental needs. Ethical and legal 
approaches to the question of retarda- 
tion and disability could be stressed dur- 
ing the course of study, and the man- 
agement of developmental disabilities 
and retardation could be seen as an on- 
going process which ties in many of the 
basic skills learned in medical schools. 
More emphasis must be placed on the 
community’s role in serving the dis- 
abled, and through a medical course on 
community participation and medicine, 
students might learn how to deal pro- 
ductively with resources that exist with- 


in a given community which would im- 
prove the well-being of the disabled in- 
dividual. 


Attitudinal aspects of retardation and 
disability must be taught from the be- 
ginning of a student’s career, and an 
emphasis should be placed on restructur- 
ing attitudes to reflect deep concern with 
the unique needs of the handicapped. 
Psychosocial aspects of retardation and 
disability may be taught in psychology 
courses, and through exposure to the re- 
tarded will certainly enhance any physi- 
cian’s approach to humanistic medicine. 


Presently, many medical schools have 
the privilege of access to UAF’s (Univer- 
sity Affiliated Facilities). UAF’s provide 
teamwork training on a practical level, 
and were created by Public Law 88-164 
when the legislation called for the es- 
tablishment of: 

“Clinical facilities providing clinical train- 
ing of physicians and other specialized per- 
sonnel,” and “a full range of inpatient and 
outpatient services for the mentally re- 
tarded” which would “aid in demonstrating 
provision of a specialized service for the 
diagnosis and treatment, education, train- 
ing or care of the mentally retarded.”—As 
quoted from MR 76, p. 215. 


These UAF’s encourage multidisci- 
plinary approaches to health personnel 
in that they provide coordination be- 
tween universities and the communities 
in which the UAF exists. This working 
relationship allows for an exchange of 
ideas through the inclusion of several 
aspects of the health field: Social work, 
clinical psychology, and field work. Yet, 
I have learned that not all these 39 
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UAF’s now in existence have any input 
into the medical school curricula, and 
that slightly more than half of the UAF’s 
contribute resources in the teaching of 
developmental disabilities in the uni- 
versities. Clearly more must be done. 
Medical schools have come a long way 
since the past two decades during which 
educational facilities viewed retardation 
with disdain and hopelessness, The Pres- 
ident’s committee report points out that: 
Textbooks in psychology dismissed it (re- 
tardation) with a few paragraphs under 
“Abnormal Psychology” describing the gen- 
eral gradations and the hopelessness of the 
condition. Pediatricians, in their training, 
learned that the defective are condemned to 
helplessness and that the kindest treatment 
was to urge parents to place their child in 
institutional care, dismiss it from their lives, 
and turn to the future production of healthy 
children.—As quoted from page 211. 


Just recently, the Washington Post 
carried an article on a horrible occur- 
rence which took place in some New York 
State hospitals. Retarded patients have 
been overtranquilized, resulting in sev- 
eral deaths specifically linked to tran- 
quilizers. The medical examiner from 
Rockland County, N.Y., stated that this 
tranquilization of the retarded has “con- 
tributed to countless deaths by deadening 
nervous reactions that would otherwise 
serve as a warning,” and that “discus- 
sions with colleagues indicated that such 
deaths occur nationwide.” —July 14, 1978. 
This is shocking news; and yet, if the 
medical profession is allowed to remain 
in the dark about the treatment of the 
retarded and developmentally disabled, 
these instances will continue to occur. 

Researchers are attempting to deter- 
mine the causes of mental retardation, 
and are examining preventative meas- 
ures in this regard. But there are many 
unanswered questions which require 
careful studies and which may take 
years to answer. Retardation, at present, 
is a fact of life, and it is wise to accept 
the fact that many of our citizens are 
retarded and that they require special 
attention. We cannot afford to ignore 
their needs. The legislation that I am 
introducing today addresses an issue 
which will improve the quality of life for 
all of our retarded. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
in my statement the full text of this 
legislation: 

H.R. — 

A bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to authorize financial assistance for 
projects and programs to train physiclans 
and other health personnel to identify and 
deal with the special medical problems 
related to the mentally retarded and to 
improve the ability of such personnel to 
provide health care to the mentally 
retarded 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

subsection (d) of section 788 of the Public 

Health Service Act is amended (1) by strik- 

ing out “and” at the end of paragraph (20), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 

paragraph (21) and inserting in lieu thereof 

“; and”, and (3) by adding after paragraph 

(21) the following: 

(22) projects and programs to train 
physicians and other health personnel to 
identify and deal with the special medical 
problems related to the mentally retarded 
and to improve the ability of such personnel 
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to provide health care to the mentally 
retarded.” 

(b) Subsection (e)(1) of such section is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
“For the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1980, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for grants 
and contracts under subsection (d) for proj- 
ects and programs described in paragraph 
(22) of such subsection."@ 


POPE PAUL VI 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1978 


@ Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in expressing my deep 
sorrow on the death of the leader of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Pope Paul VI. 

The world was privileged to have been 
blessed with the presence of this holy 
and compassionate man during his reign 
of 15 years. This was a period of pro- 
found change for the church and the 
world. Yet, under the guidance of Paul 
VI, the Roman Catholic Church survived 
this tumultuous era. 

Pope Paul VI was a leader in the quest 
for world peace, making a vital contri- 
bution to the efforts of other statesmen 
to end war in all corners of the world. 
In search of this peace, he traveled more 
miles than any pope before him, making 
precedent-setting trips to Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and both North and South 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, in August of 1971, I had 
the honor of meeting with Pope Paul VI 
at his summer residence at Castel Gan- 
dolfo. We spoke of our common concern 
for the problems of refugees all over the 
world, and the pressing need for the in- 
ternational community to share the 
burden of alleviating the plight of the 
world’s homeless. 

During my years in Congress, especial- 
ly as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration, Citizenship, and Interna- 
tional Law, I have met with many for- 
eign dignitaries and world leaders. But 
my brief meeting with His Holiness will 
remain an event of singular importance 
to me. Seldom have I been in the pres- 
ence of a man whose piety and love for 
all people served as a driving force in 
his life. 

The world’s 600 million Roman Cath- 
olics may find comfort in the knowledge 
that they were blessed, as was the rest 
of the world, with the presence of this 
intensely holy and spiritual man as the 
leader of the church. People of all faiths 
will miss this man who was an impor- 
tant voice for the causes of justice and 
world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer for the Recor the 
text of an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer which eloquently describes 
the impact of Pope Paul VI, and his 
service to humanity. 

PAUL VI SERVED HUMANITY AS THE FIRST 

GLOBAL POPE 

Pope Paul VI in his 15-year reign as lead- 
er of the Roman Catholic Church was above 
all else a humanitarian. He served God and 
his Church through service to humanity. He 


was an activist Pope—a man of conscience 
who championed the cause of the poor and 
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oppressed of all faiths. He was a Pope of the 
world and of the people. 

History will duly record these truths about 
Pope Paul, but there is no need to await 
the writings of historians to know and to 
appreciate both his greatness and his hu- 
mility. His death at 80 is mourned by hun- 
dreds of millions, from all races and creeds, 
bound together in common remembrance. 
But nowhere is the mourning deeper than 
along the impoverished byways of this planet, 
far removed from the seats of wealth and 
power, where the hungry and the downtrod- 
den were given hope and encouragement by 
a modern-day preacher named Paul who 
crossed oceans by jetliner on missions of 
social justice. 

The first Pope to fiy, the first Pope to 
travel to distant continents, the first Pope 
to visit the United States. Those are only a 
few of the many firsts of Pope Paul—but the 
mere listing of historical breakthroughs do 
not measure the spirit of the man. The 
overriding theme that was a common thread 
through his visits to India, to Africa, to 
Latin America, to the Philippines, to the 
Holy Land, to New York, and to other des- 
tinations—nine trips abroad in all—was 
world peace built on recognition and pro- 
tection of fundamental human rights. Among 
those rights are freedom from inhumane ex- 
ploitation of the poor and the weak by the 
rich and the powerful. 

Pope Paul broadened his vision and that 
of his Church not only through papal travel 
on an unprecedented scale but through an 
extraordinary variety of contacts with per- 
sons invited to visit him for exchanges of 
views. 

The ecumenical movement advanced dur- 
ing Pope Paul’s tenure. He sought not only 
to heal the wounds of centuries-old schisms 
but to generate a new spirit of brotherhood 
rooted in better understanding of religious 
differences. It is a spirit that deserves to be 
promoted further by leaders of all churches. 

The past 15 years have been difficult and 
controversial for the Roman Catholic Church 
with respect to numerous questions of policy 
in a rapidly changing world. Pope Paul has 
been criticized by some as being too resist- 
ant to change and by others as being too 
receptive to it. The next Pope will face con- 
tinuing controversies and difficult decisions 
relative to internal Church affairs. 

From the perspective of the world at large 
the legacy of Pope Paul is a challenge to 
carry on the quest for peace and social jus- 
tice in the spirit he gave to that ongoing 
struggle. 

Pope Paul’s stewardship is in many ways 
reminiscent of the services of John Neumann, 
the 19th century Bishop of Philadelphia 
who was canonized in ceremonies at the 
Vatican last year.. Both were deeply con- 
cerned about injustices inflicted upon vic- 
tims of poverty, and both sought vigorously 
to break down the walls of massive insensi- 
tivity and indifference that frustrated efforts 
of the poor to improve their lot. 

The most fitting memorial for Pope Paul 
VI would be the building of a better world 
for the poor and the oppressed. That is an 
objective worthy of the best efforts of us all. 


PATIENT ACCESS TO MEDICAL 
RECORDS 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most encouraging new trends in 
American medicine today is the increas- 
ing role patients play in the manage- 
ment of their cases. The patient increas- 
ingly is a participant in the decision- 
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making about his case for a variety of 
reasons: 

Providers today place increasing em- 
phasis on preventive care and lifestyle 
changes to prolong years of good health. 
This means the public is better informed 
on health care and the important role 
the individual can play in preventing 
diseases linked to obesity, smoking, and 
abuse of alcohol and drugs. 

The exhorbitant cost of intensive 
medical care, particularly hospitaliza- 
tion and surgery, forces many patients 
to justify in their own minds whether 
a particular medical procedure is neces- 
sary, and if so, in what setting. 

Congressional investigations, such as 
the study of unnecessary surgery con- 
ducted by Representative JOHN Moss, 
chairman of the Oversight and Inves- 
tigation’s Subcommittee, have made the 
public more conscious of overutilization 
problems in our health care system. The 
patient is more wary of elective proce- 
dures and more likely than ever before 
to seek a second physician’s opinion. 

Dr. Sidney Wolfe, director of the 
Health Research Group here in Wash- 
ington, is a leading advocate of patient 
access to medical records. The right of 
patients to see either medical records ap- 
pears to be worthwhile if we want to 
encourage patients to take an active role 
in their treatment. 

The arguments in favor of patient 
access to medical records are obvious. 
Americans will spend an estimated $160 
billion on health care this year. Health 
care consumers, like any other purchas- 
ers, are entitled to know what is being 
paid for. Patient access to medical rec- 
ords will be a strong disincentive for 
overutilization of medical procedures 
or for careless practices. 

Many health professionals themselves 
endorse granting patients the right to 
see their medical records. Dr. Budd 
Shenkin, a pediatrician and David War- 
ner, a Ph. D. in public health, proposed 
in a 1973 issue of the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine that legislation be passed 
to require a complete and unexpurgated 
copy of all medical records, both inpa- 
tient and outpatient, be issued routinely 
to patients as soon as the services pro- 
vided are recorded. 

Under such a system, patients could 
receive better continuity of care, they 
would be subjected to fewer repeat diag- 
nostic procedures and tests, and they 
could have some empirical basis for eval- 
uating the care they receive. 

The issue of whether patients should 
have access to their medical records is 
not without controversy, however. The 
AMA official position is that records 
should not be released because the pa- 
tient is not sufficiently knowledgeable to 
evaluate what he reads. Some physicians 
fear the number of malpractice suits will 
rise if patients routinely have access to 
their medical records. Others think the 
patient may be unduly concerned about 
what he reads in his medical files about 
his health. Physicians also want to pro- 
tect their discretion to comment on the 
patient’s mental attitude or emotional 
problems, without fear that the patient 
will later discover the comments and be 
offended by them. 

This issue is of such importance that 
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for the benefit of my colleagues I would 
like to have a recent article Dr. Sidney 
Wolfe wrote on this subject in the Au- 
gust 1978 issue of Mother Jones re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Dr. Wclfe’s proposal for patient access to 
medical records is right in step with the 
times, with our increasing emphasis on 
consumer activism. 
Wat Your Docror Hives From You 
(By Sidney Wolfe, M.D.) 


For most of us, it is much easier to get 
our CIA or FBI files than to get our medical 
records. Even though Americans will spend 
about $160 billion this year on health care, 
all we have to show for it are bills and, in at 
least some cases, an improvement in health. 
The records of why we went to the doctors 
or hospitals, what they found abnormal (or 
normal) with us, what diagnoses they made, 
what drugs they prescribed or surgery they 
performed and whether we improved as a re- 
sult are generally kept from us. 

Take the case of Ed Mulligan of Syracuse, 
New York. After four years of illness, two 
operations and medical opinions as diverse as 
that he had “a 50-50 chance to live” and was 
“perfectly okay,” Ed requested a copy of his 
hospital records from Community General 
Hospital in Syracuse. The hospital gave him 
the results of several tests but denied him 
access to virtually all the rest of his hospi- 
tal records, stating that such access was not 
“appropriate.” Mulligan sued the hospital, 
arguing that he was being damaged by not 
knowing enough about his medical condi- 
tion to make an informed choice on what 
to do next about his health care. 

New York State did not have a law provid- 
ing patients with access to their medical 
records, So Ed Mulligan did not do well in 
the courts. 

Next, Ed took to the streets. Almost two 
years after his original request to see his 
records he started picketing Community 
General Hospital, carrying a sign saying 
“This Hospital Has Something To Hide.” 

After he had picketed for several weeks, 
generating adverse publicity for the hospi- 
tal through television and other media cov- 
erage of his activities, the hospital offered to 
let Ed see a laundered version of his records. 
Much but not all of what he wanted was 
there, but Ed was still not satisfied. 

He appealed to New York state legislators 
to pass a law providing patients with com- 
plete and unrestricted access to their medi- 
cal records. He succeeded in getting just such 
a bill—guaranteeing access at least to hos- 
pital records—passed in the lower house, or 
Assembly, only to have it stopped in the 
state Senate. 

But Ed kept trying, and on October 1, 
1977—through rules drawn up by the New 
York State Board of Regents—it became “un- 
professional conduct” for a health-care pro- 
vider to refuse to supply a patient with a 
copy of his or her medical records. One loop- 
hole, however, was that a doctor could “with- 
hold information if its release would ad- 
versely affect the patient's health.” The loop- 
hole can be partially plugged: patients may 
protest a denial by putting the burden on 
doctors to state the reason for the denial in 
writing within 30 days. 

After hundreds of hours of testimony on 
access to medical records by dozens of wit- 
nesses, the Federal Privacy Protection Study 
Commission stated that “not one witness was 
able to identify an instance where access to 
records had had an untoward effect on a 
patient's medical condition.” 

If many patients want their records, and 
if there is no evidence of adverse effects from 
getting this information, why is it so difficult 
to get? 

Organized medicine and most doctors just 
don’t want patients to know what is really 
being done to them. The American Medical 
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Association has said, “It is our position that 
a physician has both a right and a duty to 
withhold information in circumstances in 
which he reasonably determines that it 
would not be in the best interests of the 
patient.” 

This philosophy of “doctor always knows 
best” not only is patronizing to patients but 
serves as a cover for a more fundamental 
doctor discomfort. Testifying before the Pri- 
vacy Commission, Dr. Joseph Boyle, an AMA 
official and formerly head of the California 
Medical Association, said that patient access 
to records “could result in numerous cases 
of harm.” He could give no specific examples. 
Boyle added, by way of general example, that 
“some individuals, upon seeing their records, 
might decide to treat themselves.” That’s 
true. If people could see their medical rec- 
ords and discover the basis (or lack thereof) 
for various drugs or operations, they might 
well treat themselves and be better off for 
it. In fact, mosts visits to the doctor are for 
diseases less dangerous than the drugs used 
to treat them. 

The sorry state of many medical records 
is another reason for the secrecy. Dr. Law- 
rence Weed of the University of Vermont 
medical school, in his excellent book “Your 
Health Care and How to Manage It,” gives an 
example of a medical record. (See page 12.) 

Certainly, patient access to medical rec- 
ords, especially if doctors can be persuaded 
to explain what the hieroglyphics mean, will 
go a long way toward straightening out 
these important documents. Weed goes on to 
say that access “may be the most effective 
weapon we have against over-utilization of 
medical care.” 

In addition to Larry Weed, a small but 
growing group of health professionals are 
supporting patient access to medical records. 
Leading the way have been Budd Shenkin, a 
pediatrician, and David Warner, a Ph. D. in 
public health. 

They proposed, in an article in the New 
England Journal of Medicine in 1973, that 
“legislation be passed to require that a com- 
plete and unexpurgated copy of all medical 
records, both inpatient and outpatient, be 
issued routinely and automatically to pa- 
tients as soon as the services provided are re- 
corded.” 

Supporting their proposal, they argued 
that patients would receive much better con- 
tinuity of care, would be subjected to fewer 
repeat tests and would be free to choose and 
change physicians more easily, since they 
could make better judgments about their 


‘doctors. Patients would be more autonomous 


in making choices. 


This is just what the doctors fear. This 
lessening of patients’ dependence on doctors 
would make them feel less like paranoids and 
more like active participants in an egalitar- 
ianized doctor-patient relationship. 

At a clinic in Vermont in which patients 
are routinely given their medical records, a 
survey of 100 consecutive patients who had 
seen their records showed that: 

80 percent were much more careful about 
following specific recommendations in tak- 
ing their medications; 

78 percent indicated they had made 
changes in their patterns of living, eating or 
pes ea after reviewing their own records; 
an 

97 percent were less anxious about their 
health after reviewing their own records, 

The doctors at this clinic haye said, “It is 
our philosophy that the medical record be- 
longs to the patient, and that he has a right 
to all of the information within it.” 

In a rehabilitation hospital, also in Ver- 
mont, a study of 103 consecutive patients 
given the medical notes on their admission 
evaluations within two days after they en- 
tered the hospital showed that: 

50 percent, as they read the notes, made 
some addition or correction on a point of 
fact; 
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60 percent had questions on vocabulary 
or meaning; and 

“Patients often expressed a sense of relief 
at having the secrecy removed from their 
records and were pleasantly surprised to be 
treated as adults.” 

Ed Mulligan, the man in the photograph, 
sums it all up: “A society that denies a per- 
son knowledge of his own state of health 
is toying with tyranny and is able to main- 
tain this censorship only because in general 
the victims are weak, sick, alone and help- 
less.” 

GETTING YOURS 

Getting your medical record can better 
your chances of surviving in the American 
health-care system. What can you do? 

The Privacy Act of 1974 already grants ac- 
cess to all patients cared for in federally run 
institutions such as Veterans Administration 
hospitals, military hospitals and Public 
Health Service hospitals. 

Some states, such as Massachusetts and 
Colorado, have laws allowing patients access 
to their medical records, but a survey in Mas- 
sachusetts showed that only one out of 16 
hospitals unequivocally recognized the right 
of patient access to records on request with- 
out subjecting the patient to some sort of 
red tape. 

To find out what the laws are in your state 
regarding access to medical records, how to 
initiate legal action to get your records, if 
necessary, and how to push for legislation 
providing access in your state, send $2 for 
the new pamphlet, “How to Get Your Medi- 
cal Record,” to Public Citizen’s Health Re- 
search Group, Dept. MR, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

(NoTE.—Sidney Wolfe is director of the 
Health Research Group in Washington, D.C. 
Mother Jones welcomes letters on the sub- 
jects discussed in these columns. Please ad- 
dress your question to “Mother’s Healer,” c/o 
Mother Jones, 607 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California 94105.) 


THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY—PART 
XVI—WHAT IS THE PRESS SAYING 
ABOUT THE INVESTMENT INCEN- 
TIVE ACT 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. STEIGER. Mr. Speaker, I confess 
that I sometimes fall into the same trap 
in which many who work in Washington 
find themselves. That is, we often look 
upon the Washington Post and the New 
York Times as the sole spokespersons for 
the press. Not only is that wrong, but it 
can lead us to erroneous conclusions. 
One such error would be to believe that 
the Nation’s press is opposed to relieving 
the high tax burden on capital. As I was 
reminded by one of my district’s news- 
papers, the Plymouth Review, this is not 
true. Today, I am inserting in the Recorp 
a selection of editorials in support of a 
lower tax on capital gains. Included is 
an article from the Washington Post on 
the plight of the investor. I would urge 
the Members to read these editorials, and 
a selection which I will include tomor- 
row, which represents the opinion of 
newspapers from all sections of the 
country. 
[From the Plymouth (Wis.) Review, June 29, 
1978] 


INVESTMENT, NOT CARTERISMS, NEEDED FOR 
US. FUTURE 

Residents of this area who know or have 

voted for Rep. William Steiger must be get- 
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ting a charge out of his recent national 
prominence as a sponsor of a bill to reduce 
the capital gains tax to where it was about 
a decade ago. 

Even President Carter has found it neces- 
sary to lambaste the Steiger biil in a press 
conference. 

The president unfortunately, has lowered 
himself to spouting economic poppycock. He 
sounds like a modern Huey Long, the old 
Louisiana demagog, who liked to appeal to 
the “common man” by railing at the “mil- 
lionaires.”’ 

It’s easy, of course, to say, as Carter does, 
that capital gains are something only the 
“rich” worry about. 

But silly. 

Capital gains really means profits on long 
term investments. Current law can take 49% 
of such gains, meaning you and Uncle Sam 
are sharing about 50-50 on the fruits of your 
risk and wisdom in making an investment, 
whether it be in a house or a business ven- 
ture. 

Steiger has proposed, and has won tremen- 
dous congressional support in both parties, 
that the gains be rolled back to a maximum 
of 25%, just the way they used to be in 
1969. 

The significance of this to most of us is 
that investments produce jobs, new business 
opportunities, new careers for millions of 
people. 

Investment must precede any new business 
or the expansion of any old business. 

Who really cares whether the profits go to 
a millionaire or to a “little guy”? Most of the 
millionaire’s income will be taxed away any- 
way. And we all will benefit from invest- 
ments, one way or another. 

What we need is a renewed commitment 
to investment in this country so we can cre- 
ate more jobs, can upgrade our aging indus- 
trial plants, can counter inflation caused by 
declining productivity, etc. 

Many objective studies have shown that 
the nation that invests prospers. America has 
been lagging and so has our economic well- 
being. 

Our tax laws are largely responsible. 

The president is showing once again that 
he, congress and public opinion are far apart. 

If he wants to get the country moving 
again, as one of his famous Democratic pred- 
ecessors once promised, he ought to be 
praising the Steiger plan instead of con- 
demning it. 

Incidentally, Democratic Rep. James Jones 
of Oklahoma is also proposing to limit cap- 
ital gains taxes to 35%, a compromise figure. 

So, you see, somebody is getting the word. 
We hope it penetrates to the White House. 


[From the Washington Star, May 25, 1978] 
THE STEIGER AMENDMENT 


There's a natural tendency in any season 
to treat tax policy as a branch of theology, 
and it’s been heightened by the’ Carter ad- 
ee moralistic language on tax re- 
‘orm. 

No one in his right mind argues that the 
tax code shouldn’t be anchored in a broad 
conception of the public good. But the best 
route to that good, once identified, is usu- 
ally debatable. Tax ethics do get complicated. 

With the preamble, we turn to a hot topic 
of the hour—Rep. William Steiger’s surpris- 
ingly popular initiative to reduce capital 
gains tax rates. Mr. Stelger's amendment, 
which has solid bipartisan suvvort, would roll 
back those rates to the pre-1970 level. Yet it 
irks the administration tax reformers might- 
ily; and threats of a veto for any tax bill in- 
cluding it are in the air. 

Why? Theology, in a word. President Carter 
has said—with the air of a man chiseling 
stone tablets—that capital gains should be 
taxed “like other income,” and that implies 
not a cut but an increase in the rates. Just 
why Mr. Carter takes this view is not clear. We 
distinguish, as a rule, between capital and 
income; between nest eggs and eggs laid to be 
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eaten. It would make approximately as much 
sense for Mr. Carter to declare that seed corn 
should be eaten as fast as corn grown for the 
dinner table. But that is something a vet- 
eran farmer would not say. 

No, it is an ethical impulse—the instinct 
for what is conceived to be “fair play” in 
taxation—that explains Mr. Carter's senti- 
ments. The basic consideration, it seems, is 
that only the “rich’’—or at least the well-to- 
do—gain income from capital transactions. 
And since this income is privileged—is lim- 
ited to those who save and invest—it is un- 
acceptable. 

Admittedly, most capital transactions like- 
ly to be taxable as capital gains are indeed 
engaged in, and of primary benefit to, those 
with significant capital to invest. There are 
those who still entertain the quaint view 
that this is, in essence, what “capitalism” 
means: It is an economic system that offers 
special incentives to those who save their 
money and invest it in productive and profit- 
able enterprises, hoping to enrich themselves 
thereby. 

Not that we understand President Carter 
to be anti-capitalist; yet here, as on some 
other tax questions, his analysis seems super- 
ficial. When you anchor tax policy entirely 
to your approval or disapproval of the income 
style of the “rich,” you leave a lot out. 

A more intelligent approach to tax policy, 
and one that may even point the way to 
greater general economic benefits, is to ask 
“macroeconomic” questions about the cap- 
ital gains tax. What effect do significant 
changes in the capital-gains tax rate have 
on the way investing people handle their 
funds? Is it true (as reliable figures sug- 
gest) that the higher rates since 1970 have 
lessened federal revenues from that source? 
Is it true (as again seems to be the case) 
that the post-1970 rates have made equity 
capital less mobile and less flexible, with the 
ultimate effect of creating capital shortages 
and driving businesses to rely the more on 
borrowing for expansions and acquisitions? 
There are those who say so; and they have 
impressive figures to back their claim. 


Thus the argument for the Steiger Amend- 
ment is that it could: Increase total rev- 
enues, from capital transactions; stimulate 
the price of stocks; free investment funds 
which, adventurously invested, would in turn 
create new enterprises and new jobs—sev- 
eral hundred thousand new jobs by some 
estimates. Since all these results would 
achieve good things (economic growth, high- 
er tax revenues, new jobs) which the ad- 
ministration claims to favor, is it not evi- 
dent that Mr. Steiger’s measure would do 
more public good in toto than another round 
of soak-the-rich boots in capital gains taxa- 
tion? It is to many. 

Happily, we would remind the skeptics, 
this is a more than theoretical question. It 
is a question as to which, using tax and 
revenue data now readily available, fairly 
precise predictions may be ventured. To 
doubters, we recommend a study entitled 
“The Economic Effects of Reducing Capital 
Gains Taxes” by Michael K. Evans of Chase 
Econometric Associates, Inc. Mr. Evans’ rosy 
forecasts of the 1980-85 benefits of the 
Steiger Amendment (two-tenths of a per cent 
higher growth in GNP; 440,000 new jobs; a 
1 per cent rise in expenditure for plant and 
equipment; and a $16 billion reduction in 
the federal deficit) are not out of line with 
other predictions by business economists. 

We do not pretend to know whether the 
results would be as advertised. But those 
who scorn the Steiger Amendment should be 
asked to counter such forecasts as Mr. Evans’ 
with more than the sour old complaint that 
private investors would make a lot of money 
out of lower capital gains tax rates. So they 
would, obviously. But if overriding public 
benefits also accrued, who could complain? 
Is the ethical price too high? Where, in other 
words, is the disgrace of such a tax policy? 
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[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, June 29, 
1978] 
CAPITAL GAINS—STEIGER PROPOSAL AN ALTER- 
NATIVE TO THE NEw DEAL 


There is some encouraging evidence of 
Congress’ slow awakening to economic real- 
ities in the widespread support garnered by 
Rep. William A. Steiger (R-Wis.) and Sen. 
Clifford P. Hansen (R-Wyo.) in their effort 
to revise the nation’s tax laws with respect 
to capital gains. 

If the Steiger-Hansen plan succeeds, many 
orthodox economists believe, the U.S. econ- 
omy will be strengthened, job opportunities 
will grow, total federal tax revenue will 
increase, the federal deficit will shrink and 
the inflationary pressures will be somewhat 
ameliorated. 

Notwithstanding these economic elemen- 
tals, President Carter, at his news confer- 
ence Monday, chose to portray reform of the 
capital-gains tax structure as a measure that 
would be of exclusive benefit to a handful 
of millionaires—an analysis that scarcely ex- 
plains its widespread support in Congress. 
Millionaires, after all, are not a sizable vot- 
ing bloc that Congress normally seeks to 
serve. 

Indeed, the President went so far as to 
declare that he would veto a tax package of 
which a reduction of capital-gains taxes 
figured prominently. If he sticks to that 
resolve, it may mean no tax cut at all this 
year—despite the overwhelming evidence 
that lower taxes are precisely the medicine 
the economy needs. 

As matters now stand, taxpayers in general 
are allowed to deduct half of their capital 
gains from income. Since income-tax rates 
range from 14 percent to 70 percent, that 
means that rates on capital gains in effect 
run from 7 rercent to 35 vercent. Before 1969, 
however, there was a 25 percent ceiling on 
the capital-gains tax rate. 

Several changes in tax laws since 1969 
have broken through the 25 percent ceiling. 
Among them: 

A provision limiting the 25 percent maxi- 
mum to the first $50,000 of capital gains. 
Gains above that amount can now be taxed 
at higher rates. 

A “minimum” tax providing that taxpayers 
have to pay taxes of at least 15 percent on 
“preference” items such as capital gains. The 
tax code exempts the greater of $10,000 or 
half a taxpayer’s regular taxes.from the 
minimum tax, however. 

A law increasing taxes on wages and sal- 
aries for people benefiting from the preferen- 
tial capital-gains rate. Under current law, the 
maximum tax on wages and salaries—as op- 
posed to “unearned” income such as interest 
and dividends—is 50 percent. But the 
amount of “earned” income that qualifies for 
the maximum is reduced dollar-for-dollar by 
the amount of capital gains excluded from 
regular taxation. 

The combined effect of these modifications 
has been to increase the maximum possible 
tax rate for capital gains to 49.125 percent, 
even though it is unusual for a taxpayer to 
incur the maximum rate. 

Even taxpayers making more than $200,000 
a year, says the Treasury Department, pay 
taxes, on the average, of only 37.1 percent on 
their capital gains. 

The Steiger-Hansen argument is that res- 
toration of the 25 percent ceiling on capital 
gains would revive the attractiveness of the 
very sort of investment that is indispensable 
to the nation’s economic health, Beyond that, 
they believe, the result would be expanded 
earnings and a net gain in federal tax reve- 
nues. 

Opponents argue, of course, that what 
Representative Steiger and Senator Hansen 
propose would prove of benefit only to the 
wealthy—an argument that ignores the ex- 
tent to which the nonwealthy depend for 
jobs on the availability of investment capi- 
tal. Critics also are less optimistic about the 
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overall impact on the federal government’s 
tax revenues, 

Congress, however, seems to be looking for 
an alternative to warmed-over New Deal 
remedies for bolstering the economy, and 
more and more of its members are beginning 
to recognize the conventional economics of 
the Steiger-Hansen proposal as an answer. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, 
June 29, 1978] 
SHOULD Investors ESCAPE? 

There was an element of piquancy, to put 
it mildly, in the responses Mr. Carter made 
at his Monday press conference to questions 
posed as to his attitude toward proposed 
cuts in the capital gains tax, which currently 
enjoy considerable support from his own 
party in Congress. 

The President and his Secretary of Treas- 
ury, be it remembered, have indicated more 
than once their concern about the lagging 
rate of capital investment in this country. 
They have also expressed more than once 
their intention of doing something about it. 
But neither has shown much more willing- 
ness to explain just what they want to do 
about it than to explain that their interest 
in doing something is more for the purpose 
of getting George Meany and the AFL-CIO 
hierarchy off their backs than anything else. 

There is no better way known to us of 
stimulating private investment in productive 
industry than by sharply reducing double 
taxation on investment income. And there is 
no better way of doing that than by reduc- 
ing, if not by eliminating almost altogether, 
the current tax on capital gains, This is con- 
templated by the Steiger bill, which would 
reduce it to its pre-1969 rate of 25 percent, 
and by the compromise Jones Amendment 
that would cut it modestly to 35 percent. 

It is, however, the widespread congres- 
sional support for the more drastic Steiger 
bill that is giving the White House so many 
worries. 

The President, it appears, opposes both. 


He did not say outright at his Monday press 
conference that he would veto either (per- 
haps because the questions to which he was 


responding were not phrased sharply 
enough). But he did leave the impression 
that if either, or a combination of the two, 
should pass both houses, a White House veto 
was very possible. 

Why? In his responses he didn't mention 
his former insistence that private capital 
investment in industry was any longer on 
his mind at all. No, as he put it, “both of 
these proposals apply basically to the desire 
of some members of Congress to remove part 
of the income of very wealthy taxpayers from 
the minimum tax.” That was a reference to 
a law passed by Congress several years ago 
requiring that wealthy persons pay a mini- 
mum tax regardless of the source of their in- 
come. 

In other words, the reductions in the cap- 
ital gains tax as proposed by the Steiger and 
Jones bills should be rejected entirely be- 
cause some of the better-off folk might. ben- 
efit from them. This is in the truest populist 
tradition, which holds that anyone in any 
kind of a position of wealth came by it either 
through inheritance or by exploiting the less 
fortunate people in the nation. No govern- 
ment action strengthening this position 
should be tolerated. 

This attitude is hardly limited to Mr. 
Carter. It has, in fact, been frequently 
expressed in one way or another by a num- 
ber of Capitol Hill millionaires, and seems 
to have been accepted lock, stock and barrel 
of Massachusetts’ Sen. Edward Kennedy, 
. Who hardly rates among what President 
Roosevelt once called “the ill-clad, ill- 
housed and ill-fed’’ one-third of the nation. 

Still and all, when we hear a reduction in 
the capital gains tax discussed in those 
terms we are reminded of the retort given 
by one of Sweden's great warrior kings to 
accusations that he had been all too cruel 
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in his treatment of the inhabitants of an 
occupied territory. “Better the innocent 
should suffer,” said he (reversing an older 
doctrine), “than the guilty should escape.” 

Well, if that is the case, and that is the 
only way in which Mr. Carter sees it, then 
we may have to kiss goodbye any hope of a 
reduction in the capital gains tax, or in the 
double taxation of dividends, for so long as 
he remains in the White House and can 
prevent Congress from overriding his vetoes. 
But in this case it begins to look as though 
there is enough support in Congress to push 
across the Steiger amendment, or at least 
the milder Jones amendment, to do just 
that. So prospects are not altogether that 
hopeless. 

In the meantime, Messrs. Carter and 
Blumenthal and their associates have some 
very difficult explaining to do. On one hand, 
they want more private investment as a 
means of providing more employment by 
stimulating the economy. On the other 
hand, they are unwilling to accept any mean- 
ingful relaxation of the tax laws inhibit- 
ing private investment that seem to favor 
investors. 

It ought to be obvious that they can’t do 
both at the same time. And if they can't 
then either Mr. Carter or somebody els? 
speaking for him has to explain why they're 
trying to do the one and not the other. O`% 
is somebody deep in the White House base- 
ment trying to figure out a way in which 
the wealthy and the middle class can be 
eliminated altogether and replaced as in- 
vestors in American industry by the poor 
and disadvantaged? 

Well, if the currently popular doctrine of 
income redistribution is carried far enough, 
perhaps that’s exactly what will happen 
some years hence, But if it does, there will 
be a totally new investing class to deal with, 
and a totally New Poor to be fed, housed 
and clothed out of the public trough. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
June 28, 1978] 


Mr. CARTER OVERSIMPLIFIES THE CAPITAL 
GAINS DEBATE 


In opening his Monday press conference 
with a 356-word statement denouncing the 
so-called Steiger Amendment, President Car- 
ter failed to utter a word about the problem 
of capital formation, which is precisely what 
the ongoing debate over Rep. William Stei- 
ger’s plan to reduce the capital-gains tax is 
all about. But Mr. Carter talked as if it was 
nothing more than a rip-off plan by the rich 
to get richer at $2 billion expense to the 
country’s working people. 

Pitting the rich against everyone else 
might be expedient politics and an easy way 
to buttress Mr, Carter’s populist image, but 
it does nothing to further public understand- 
ing about the need for finding an effective 
and equitable way to build the productive 
foundations of the American economy, which 
in many areas are severely and dangerously 
weak or out of date. 

Capital is the bedrock on which all indus- 
try must stand—or without it, fall. Most vi- 
tally, it includes all productive plant and 
machinery. Without sound, well-financed 
capital underpinnings, major segments of the 
economy atrophy and fall behind better- 
capitalized foreign competitors. In such cir- 
cumstances, the economy will sputter, tech- 
nological advancements will be retarded and 
jobs will deline—affecting the very people 
Mr. Carter says he is concerned about. 

The lack of adequate investment is a grow- 
ing concern that is shared by economists, 
labor leaders and businessmen of all politi- 
cal stripes. Mr. Carter's Council of Economic 
Advisers added its own voice of concern in 
its last annual report. “At a time when strong 
growth in capital stock is needed to meet 
future goals, investment appears to be drift- 
ing below normal trends. This drift must be 
reversed.” 

Rep. Steiger believes that to reverse the 
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trend the Congress should undo what it did 
in 1969 when it increased the maximum tax 
rate on capital gains from 25 percent. It is 
now 49.1 percent. Mr. Steiger’s proposal has 
gathered considerable support in the Con- 
gress, much to the Carter Administration’s 
consternation. 

If it becomes law, there is no doubt that 
wealthy people will benefit since they are the 
ones that invest in stock, in real estate and 
other ventures. But the key question ‘s its 
effect on the general economic health of 
America, on which all Americans depend. 

Steiger proponents cite the forecasts of one 
economist who predicts that lower capital 
taxes will encourage investment to the tune 
of an additional 400,000 jobs and a reduction 
in the federal deficit of $16 billion. Their 
opponents argue that the proposal will cost 
the federal treasury over $2 billion a year 
and that stock investment will not be sub- 
stantially affected since the vast majority of 
corporate gains occur on real estate, not in 
capital stock. 

Those differences are the basis for an 
earnest, and profoundly important, debate. 
In lashing out at the rich and by offering no 
bold solution of his own, Mr. Carter has re- 
duced his side of the debate to superficiality. 
If there was any value in Mr. Carter's state- 
ment it was that it may increase that de- 
bate, over the Steiger Amendment and alter- 
nate proposals. That debate should focus on 
the need to enhance capital growth, which is 
a problem that effects all Americans regard- 
less of wealth. 

]From the Orlando Sentinel Star, 
June 30, 1978] 


UNWISE VETO 


If Jimmy Carter follows through his 
threat to veto the congressional tax cut plan, 
it could be the most serious political mis- 
take of his presidency. 

Carter's main objection is that the tax 
breaks in personal exemption deductions and 
the proposed changes in long-term capital 
gains taxes favors the upper and middle 
classes more than the poor. 

The president is right, of course, and to 
endorse the plan is heresy in the school of 
populist politics that spawned him. He obvi- 
ously still sees anti-rich rhetoric essential 
to his recovery in the public opinion polls. 

From a purely moral standpoint, his stand 
is consistent with his campaign characteri- 
zation of the taxing system as a disgrace 
and an abomination. Total reform to insure 
that everyone in the country pays his fair 
share of the tax burden might be the best 
thing that could happen to the U.S. economy. 

But from a practical standpoint, even 
Carter has learned that complete tax reform 
is an impossibility with a Congress in which 
special interests reign supreme. Like a lot of 
other politicians before him, he has all but 
abandoned efforts to accomplish it. 

Unable to obtain the deal, Carter should 
make the best of the opportunities available 
to him. The Congress seems to realize what 
Carter has not grasped—that something 
must be done to stimulate investment and 
refuel America’s business machine. In the 
long run, that can do more to expand the 
economy and create new jobs than all the 
federal tinkering with interest rates, dollar 
values and import quotas. 

The sudden urge among lawmakers to give 
tax money back to the middle and upper 
income level citizens is a direct result of the 
tax revolt movement sweeping the country. 
People are finally beginning to realize that 
government spending is the biggest contrib- 
uting factor to inflation and that the tax 
burden of financing is getting too heavy to 
carry. 

While it is not as idealistic and politically 
moral as taking from the rich and spending 
it on behalf of the poor, there is merit in any 
plan that results in tax dollars being spent 
by those who earn them rather than by the 
federal government. 
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Any politician who vetoes a tax cut this 
year does so at considerable risk. 


[From the Washington Post, August 5, 1978] 
TODAY'S ‘FORGOTTEN MAN’: THE INVESTOR 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

Back in the New Deal days, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt dubbed the American 
worker as the “forgotten man.” Times have 
changed: Today the “forgotten man” (or 
woman) is the American investor, especially 
the small or average stockholder who mostly 
is earning only a pittance on his savings. 

In the last decade, over five million Ameri- 
cans have dropped out of the stock markets, 
and it is easy to see why. Over that period, 
stocks have averaged a return of only 2.8 to 
3.3 percent, depending which index is used, 
or less than half the average inflation rate 
for the same years. 

Since Jan. 1, 1977, the Dow Jones average 
has dived from 1004 to around 880. Faced 
with minuscule return and minus growth, it 
is hardly surprising that the public is now 
reluctant to invest in often risky common 
stocks when they can get a much higber re- 
turn from guaranteed savings accounts or 
government bonds. 

As Arthur Burns, former chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, has noted, we no 
longer “have a healthy environment for in- 
vestment.” It is drying up. “Venture capital,” 
Dr. Burns says, "is virtually dead in our coun- 
try. The spirit of innovation, of business en- 
terprise, of capital investment,” he adds, is 
not what it used to be. 

Even administration officials who oppose 
the Steiger plan to stimulate the economy 
through a reduction of capital gains taxes, 
agree with the Burns assessment. “The facts 
are indisputable,” says Treasury Secretary 
Michael Blumenthal. “Our financial system 
is providing insufficient equity capital. We 
aren't investing nearly enough in productive 
plant, equipment and technological innova- 
tion.” 

The reason the tax relief proposed by Rep. 
William Steiger (R-Wis.) has caught fire on 
Capitol Hill is not because Congress is eager 
to further enrich the already rich, but simply 
because it belatedly has come to realize that 
something must be done to encourage eco- 
nomic growth and increased productivity, the 
twin pillars of general prosperity. 

Proponents of the Steiger plan contend 
that cutting the capital-gains tax would 
raise stock prices (40 percent, according to 
one study), as well as generate investment, 
profits and employment, thus bringing the 
Treasury more, rather than less, revenue in 
the long run. 

Opponents scoff at these claims. President 
Carter himself has referred to the drive to 
ease capital-gains taxes as offering “tax wind- 
falls for millionaires.” Admittedly, there are 
other, and perhaps more effective, ways of 
using tax incentives to attack economic stag- 
nation, but the Steiger plan, or some varia- 
tion of it, is the only one that now has the 
votes. 

There is a consensus that it is at least a 
step in the right direction, and can possibly 
be followed up later with complementary 
measures, such as reducing the corporation 
income tax, eliminating or reducing double 
taxation on corporate earnings and divi- 
dends, raising investment tax credits and 
Similar relief if the situation then seems 
to call for it. 

The Steiger approach has strong backing 
in the Senate as well as the House, with both 
Sen. Robert Byrd, the matority leader, and 
Sen. Russell Long, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, in its corner. Long 
thinks the White House has “misread the 
mood of the country,” and a new nationwide 
poll confirms that opinion. It found a “strong 
sentiment” in favor of special tax breaks for 
capital gains. 

One reason Congress is not impressed by 
Carter’s talk about handouts to plutocrats, 
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is that the immense growth of pension sys- 
tems, funded largely by investment in com- 
mon stocks, has shown that nearly every- 
body—directly or indirectly—now has a stake 
in business profits and dividends. It is no 
longer just the rich clipping coupons. 

These days, when it comes to cutting the 
corporate pie, the stockholders get what's 
left after management, the employees and 
the tax man get theirs. The executives get up 
to a million dollars a year or more in salaries, 
often with comparable sums in bonuses and 
huge expense accounts, plus enormous pen- 
sions, and such perquisites as hunting lodges 
and private planes. 

Most organized workers now get yearly pay 
increases, often along with additional adjust- 
ments for inflation, plus large “fringe” bene- 
fits for health and unemployment protection. 
Half of the Social Security contributions are 
also paid out of company funds, as is the 
case with many pension programs as well. 

Finally, after local and state taxes are 
paid, in addition to a federal income tax of 
48 percent on earnings, there is little possi- 
bility of substantial dividends. Moreover, U.S. 
corporations now pay out only about 44 per- 
cent of their earnings in dividends, whereas 
in the 1960s the payout averaged 50 to 60 
percent. 

In its spontaneous embrace of the Steiger 
approach, Congress has perceived that if 
there is no relief for the ordinary investor, 
the government could well kill the goose that 
has laid so many of the golden eggs of Amer- 
ican private enterprise. 


ECONOMIC WONDER CURE: 
STRENGTHEN PRODUCTIVITY 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, in past 
years, the United States had the highest 
rate of productivity growth of any na- 
tion in the world as a result of our intelli- 
gence, investment, and innovation. In 
recent years we have slipped to the bot- 
tom of the list of industrialized nations 
in productivity growth, and our economy 
and balance of trade reflect this decline. 


_An article printed in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News yesterday notes this fact and 
recognizes that it is going to take a seri- 
ous and sustained effort to restore the 
United States to its prominence in this 
field. In fact, it may be well into the 
1990’s before we can even climb back 
to productivity growth rates now being 
achieved by other industrialized nations. 
Since we have neglected productivity for 
such a long time, we will have to again 
acquaint ourselves with the requirements 
of achieving that improvement. This, 
however. is something that must be done. 
As noted in the article, if we are success- 
ful in this effort, we will have found an 
“economic wonder cure” for many of our 
present ills. 

I commend this piece to the attention 
of my colleagues for its insight and can- 
dor, and offer it here for reprinting: 

Economic WONDER CURE: STRENGTHEN 

ProvuctTiviry 
(By John Cunniff) 

New York (AP).—Want to reduce infla- 
tion, raise the quality of life, lower the for- 
eign payments deficit, improve the cities, 
solve pressing social problems, create jobs, 
extend leisure time? 

You do, of course, so it follows that you 
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are also for greater productivity, which is a 
measure of how efficiently we use manpower, 
materials, machinery and money. We've meas- 
ured poorly of late. 

Members of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress are hearing again from the 
experts that our recent poor record is a 
problem that no longer can be ignored. 

That is what they heard years ago, too. 
Meanwhile, the record has worsened. Vital as 
it is, improved productivity seems to be one 
of those issues always postponed, if not 
totally ignored. 

During the years since World War II the 
rate of improvement has been 3.2 percent a 
year, but during the past decade it has fallen 
to just 1.5 percent, and is not likely to get 
back to 3.2 percent before 1990 at least. 

While the United States, whose industrial 
superiority was built by rapid productivity 
increases, chugs along somewhat wearily, the 
rates for Japan, West Germany and some 
other trading partners race ahead. 

A report just issued by the nation's pro- 
ductivity center indicates rates in Japan and 
West Germany might average between 4 per- 
cent and 6 percent a year through 1990, while 
that for the United States lags under 3 
percent. 

In other words, one could argue, the com- 
petitive position of American-made goods 
can be maintained only by taking a smaller 
profit or by assistance from the federal gov- 
ernment—that is, protectionism. 

In the sense that this is a semi-capitalist 
country, such a turn would bring the end in 
sight. The spirit of free enterprise that 
helped spur a productivity surge in the past 
century might be suffocated. 

The alternative—licking the problem and 
restoring greater productivity—would on the 
other hand shower the populace with such 
benefits that one wonders how it can be 
ignored, as sometimes it is. 

George H. Kuper, executive director of the 
National Center for Productivity and Qual- 
ity of Work Life, tried to underscore this 
point in his report, “The Future of 
Productivity.” 

If it had merely increased over the past 10 
years at the same 3.2 percent rate of the 
previous two decades, he said, “the differ- 
ence would have meant an additional $100 
billion in real GNP...” 

GNP is grozs national product, the total of 
goods and services, of steel and bicycles and 
food and vacations and houses and nursing 
care and day camps and security and tech- 
nology and clean air and water. 


In addition, productivity increases would 
have meant more general tax funds, and per- 
haps enabled us to obtain the tax relief that 
so many Americans now want but cannot 
have without a reduction of services. 


The ingredients of productivity are per- 
haps better known to Americans than to any 
others, because for decades Americans were, 
after all, the greatest innovaters, the smart- 
est managers, the most daring investors. 

Reselling these ingredients to Americans 
is somewhat compared to teaching a once 
healthy adult how to walk and talk, skills 
that he or she once learned enthusiastically 
and almost intuitively. 

All Americans are familiar with some of 
them: labor-management cooperation, sup- 
port for science and technology, creation of 
an economic climate that encourages capital 
formation, and risk-taking. 

The list includes government incentives 
to stimulate private enterprise, the reform 
of government regulation, more efficiency 
in government. And at least one more, as 
noted in the center's report: “Better public 
understanding of the necessity of improving 
productivity.” 

Improvements in all other areas of the 
productivity issue depend on such under- 
standing, but it is not easy to put across. No 
easier than teaching an adult to walk after 
he lost that intuitive skill. 
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AN ENVIABLE FLIGHT SAFETY 
RECORD 


HON. WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1978 


@® Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, 
Frontier Airlines, headquartered in Den- 
ver, Colo., enjoys an enviable safety 
record. Vogue magazine recently sur- 
veyed the safety records for all major 
airlines, and concluded that Frontier 
has the best 10-year safety record. One 
factor which contributed to achieving 
this fine record is Frontier’s development 
of systematic landing and approach 
techniques. My colleagues, many of 
whom fly millions of miles annually, may 
well be interested in the following article 
which details Frontier’s efforts to make 
landings standard procedure, 
[From the Frontier Magazine, July 1978] 

THE RIGHT APPROACH 

(By Richard Brice) 

Some pilots regard FAA inspectors with 
the same friendly spirit in which a motorist 
looks at a traffic cop. 

I'm happy to say I didn’t find this to be 
the case with Frontier’s flight crews when 
I was assigned to the airline. They've co- 
operated in a unique program to reduce risks 
during the most critical period of any flight, 
namely the approach snd landing phase. 

THE NEED FOR STANDARDS 

Prior to my employment in 1957 with the 
FAA's predecessor, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (CAA), I served as pilot-in- 
command on Douglas DC-6Bs assigned to 
the Military Air Transport Command 
(MATS). I flew from the United States to 
all points of Europe and the Far East, in- 
cluding Japan. When not flying scheduled 
trips, I instructed on the DC-6B, qualifying 
new pilots for MATS operations. 

Between 1955 and 1957, I flew a scheduled 
three round trips a month from McGuire 
Air Force Base in New Jersey to various 
points in Europe and the Mideast. These 
included stops at Newfoundland, Goose Bay, 
Labrador, Iceland, the Azores and Bermuda. 
On many of the Atlantic trips destination 
weather was at minimum ceiling and visibil- 
ity for landing. As a matter of fact, it was 
very common on the North Atlantic in those 
pre-jet days to experience instrument flight 
conditions from takeoff to landing. Runway 
markings and lighting were usually mini- 
mum. Radio aids left much to be desired. 

The North Atlantic operation was quite a 
contrast from my previous assignment. Then 
I flew mostly from Travis Air Force Base, 
near San Francisco, to Tokyo via Honolulu, 
Hawaii and Wake Island. 

On the Pacific trips, crews pretty much did 
their own thing when conducting the ap- 
proach and landing phase of the flight. 
Weather usually was not a problem and most 
landings were made with good visibility and 
ceiling. In fact, the majority of time weather 
was clear. 

The North Atlantic was quite a different 
story. Flying it is survival of the fittest. The 
Azores, for example, are noted for severe 
crosswinds occasionally compounded by 
driving rain. England is plagued with fre- 
quent fog as thick as split pea soup. The 
whole continent of Europe, particularly dur- 
ing the winter, has many periods of low visi- 
bility. This often requires pilots to execute 
approaches down to the lowest allowable 
altitude—and usually after being in a pa- 
tience-straining holding pattern for long 
periods of time. 
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The fact that foreign traffic controllers 
give clearances in broken English only adds 
to this stress. The 1977 KLM-Pan Am ground 
collision in the Canary Islands stands as a 
grim example of what can happen if clear- 
ances are misunderstood. 

So. it was only natural for me to realize 
that cockpit discipline, coordination and 
alertness were synonymous with safety. 
Numerous trips with crew members I had 
never flown with before impressed on me the 
need for quality training and standardized 
procedures, especially during approach and 
landing. 

A DAILY HABIT 


I went to work for the CAA in 1957 and 
was assigned to Frontier as an inspector. I 
noticed some variance in cockpit techniques 
and discipline by Frontier crews. After dis- 
cussing this with Frontier’s management, 
many improvements were made during the 
next few years. When the airline industry 
begen replacing piston-powered aircraft with 
more complex modern jet-powered aircraft 
the “revolution” in approach and landing 
techniques took place. 

Frontier was ready for the jet age before 
the first jet-powered aircraft joined its fleet. 
In the late 1950's, Captain Elmer Burson, 
Chief Pilot in Phoenix, and I spent many 
hours discussing various changes in operat- 
ing procedures that would be required when 
Frontier replaced its Douglas DC-3’s with 
modern aircraft. 

In 1960, Captain Chick Stevens became 
Supervisor of Flight Training. Shortly, there- 
after, Captain Ken Dealy was named Director 
of Training. Burson, Stevens, Dealy and I 
developed Frontier's present approach and 
landing procedures. 

In recent years the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board has made many recom- 
mendations for cockpit coordination and 
discipline during approach and landing. 
Their recommendations have been almost 
identical to the procedures we developed 
earlier for Frontier. 

Before the present approach and landing 
procedures were adopted, we discussed the 
proposed changes with all chief pilots and 
most crew member’. Our goal was to develop 
good habits through training. We found the 
best training is accomplished during line op- 
eration on a daily basis, with each pilot ob- 
serving the other in a competitive profes- 
sional manner. 

The procedures can be broken down into 
two parts: 

Stabilized Approach. The aircraft is flown 
on the approach at a constant airspeed and 
& constant rate of descent from 500 feet 
above the ground to touchdown. 

Standardized Approach and Landing Tech- 
nique. The crew is trained to perform duties 
by habit with a high degree of discipline. 
This overcomes any tendency toward com- 
placency. It also develops a high degree of 
skill and creates an atmosphere of competi- 
tion to make a perfect approach and land- 
ing. Every approach and landing, day or 
night, good weather or poor, is conducted 
with the same cockpit discipline. Habits are 
formed, and each approach and landing is 
treated as if made under the worst condi- 
tions possible. 

MEMORY AIDS 

Captain Pete Lamkin—then a Frontier 
check airman—developed a procedure using 
mnemonics, a word derived from the Greek 
goddess of memory, Mnemosyne. Mnemonics 
is simply a technique of improving the mem- 
ory. Captain Lamkin’s mnemonic, adopted 
by Frontier to assist during approaches, is: 
West coast railroad. 

WEST is a reminder to check the latest 
Weather. All facets of weather are consid- 
ered, such as landing minimums, wind, run- 
way conditions. 

Coast stands for Checklist and Clearance. 
It’s a reminder to read the descent and ap- 
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proach checklist and review the clearance 
for proper approach procedure. 

Rail is the reminder to tune and identify 
Radios needed for the approach. 

Road is the reminder to Review the ap- 
proach plate (a diagram depicting pertinent 
airport and arrival procedures) for field elə- 
vation, minimum descent altitude and the 
missed approach procedure. 

West coast rail road has created a think- 
ing process. It develops, in an orderly man- 
ner, a time when certain actions must be 
taken. Because of the relaxed activity during 
cruise, a crew coming out of an enroute 
cruise condition usually does not have an 
accelerated thinking process. This is when 
the thinking process must be stimulated, 
and West coast rail road does the job. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


Hundreds of hours were spent with mem- 
bers of flight operations and flight training 
discussing human factors—how a pilot re- 
acts and is capable of reacting during the 
approach and landing phase. 

When working with human beings and 
aircraft, incapacitation of a crew member in 
flight is always a concern. Frontier's ap- 
proach and landing technique was developed 
with this in mind. Crew members are disci- 
plined to operate in such a way that it’s 
obvious to the other crew member if partial 
incapacitation, such as fatigue or even de- 
pression, is becoming a problem. 

As an FAA inspector, I found the confi- 
dence developed among Frontier's crews by 
the present approach and landing technique 
caused the Frontier pilot group to be very 
strong and aggressive on periodic flight 
checks. The non-proficient pilot stands out 
among his fellow airmen. Pride causes him 
to perfect his act. 

In developing the approach and landing 
technique, priority was given to making 
pilot reaction a habit, a kind of automatic 
reflex. It's not that of a robot, but of a 
person trained to perform with instant and 
correct logic. The technique also allows both 
pilots to work as a team. Each person knows 
what the other is doing at all times. 


MAKING THE CHANGE 


As with most new ideas, there was some 
initial resistance to the new procedures. 
We soon concluded that oral discussions 
would not convince skeptics of the merits of 
proposed changes in operating procedures. 

It was then decided that Captain Chick 
Stevens would demonstrate, during actual 
flight, the new approach and landing tech- 
niques to as many members of the pilot's 
Air Safety Committee, chief pilots and line 
pilots as feasible. After the demonstrations 
were concluded, the procedures were adopted 
in 1965. They became standard operating 
procedures for Frontier's Boeing 737 and 
Convair Jet-prop 580 fleets. 

The approach and landing technique, once 
adopted, has since required little supervi- 
sion by the FAA or Frontier management. 
Individual pilot’s desires to be professional 
and follow standard operating procedures 
have had a standardization effect on all 
pilots, including the newly hired ones. 

Much more technical detail about the pro- 
cedures could be added. But as far as the 
average passenger is concerned, it seems only 
necessary to emphasize that these proce- 
dures have made your flight on Frontier 
safer. 

In this respect, I must inject a note of per- 
sonal gratitude to Captain Chick Stevens. 
As Supervisor of Flight Training during the 
gestation and implementation period, he 
bore the brunt of adverse arguments. But 
he stuck to his guns. With the backing of 
the chief pilots and the pilot’s Air Safety 
Committee, his dedication paid off in 
Frontier's excellent cockpit discipline, alert- 
ness and concentration during the approach 
and landing phase of flight.@ 


